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0 meet tne languid moods of Spring 


insistent need so often neglected—yet so easily filled! 


ager, expectant, we wait for Spring, the perfect 
season. Yet when it comes, do we enjoy it fully? 

So often languid moods come creeping over us, 
withholding full enjoyment of all Spring's new 
delights. We lag along, seemingly incapable of 
energetic action. 

In grown-ups and children alike this condition 
is due to the fact that one great insistent need 
is unsatisfied—the need for energy! To over- 
come the lassitude of Spring, this basic need 
must be filled abundantly. 


A food to meet your need 
for energy 

The natural source of energy is, of course, food. 
What you must have just now is food known 
to be very rich in energy. More than that, it 
must be so simple and easy to digest that you 
get every bit of this energy quickly, without 
wasting any in hard, extra work of digestion. 

One favorite food provides this very combina- 
tion of qualities—Cream of Wheat! Wonder- 
fully rich in energy, yet it imposes no extra tax 
upon digestion. 


Send coupon for FREE booklet 


Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. 1-A 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me, FREE, your recipe booklet, “Thirty Ways 
of Serving Cream of Wheat.”’ 


Please send me, free, your booklet, “‘The Important Busi- 
ness of Feeding Children.” 


Name_ 


Address 


Baked Apples with 
Cream of Wheat 


Wash, core and remove about half the center of four 
apples, fill with cocked Cream of Wheat which has 
been buttered and slightly sweetened, add raisins. 
Sprinkle with sugar and bake until tender (about twenty 
minutes). Serve hot or cold with cream 


For Cream of Wheat is made of the heart of 
the best hard wheat—that part richest in energy 
elements which scientists call carbohydrates. 


And these, of all food substances, are most 
easily and quickly digested. 


Many foods, of course, are rich in energy. 
And many others are easy to digest. But the 
combination—high energy, quickly released for 
use, at so little cost to digestion—in this Cream 
of Wheat fills a great necessity! 


And with these practical food values, it also 
affords great enjoyment in the variety of new 
delightful ways of serving it. For in addition to 
serving it as the always welcome breakfast cereal, 
you can use Cream of Wheat in so many tempt- 
ing dishes—dainty desserts, meat and vegetable 


dishes, cold and hot. > 


Recipes for these ir Ga a 
new dishesarecollect- 
ed in a booklet. We 
also have, for moth- 
ers, a new booklet of 
information on feed- 
ing babies and, chil- 
dren. Both are free; 
check coupon below. 


Cream Wheat 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


In Canada, made by Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 
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HEN I 
wrote the 
article 


Will Labor Rule 
Britain? for the 
October thir- 
teenth issue of 
THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post 
last year, few peo- 
plein England, in- 
cluding the Social- 
ists themselves, 
expected to see a 
Labor-Socialist 
administration at 
Westminster in a 
period of less than 
from three to five 
years. The im- 
probable has oc- 
curred, and the 
attention of the 
whole world is fo- 
cused upon the 
phenomenon with 
an uneasy curi- 
osity. The control 
of the nerve cen- 
ter of the world- 
wide British Em- 
pire by a party 
whose fundamen- 
tal principle is 
“the gradual su- 
persession of the 
capitalist system 
by an industrial 
and social order 
based on the pub- 
lie ownership and 
democratic control 
of the instruments 
of production and 
distribution,’ and 
which has explic- 
itly surrendered 
its autonomy in 
foreign affairs to 
an alien Socialist 
Internationale, contains possibilities to which no nation on the globe can be indifferent. 
In every country subversive revolutionaries, mindful ‘of the Marxian slogan so 
desperately reiterated by the Moscow Bolsheviks, ‘‘The world revolution can only begin 
in England,” are asking themselves with a fiercely eager anticipation, “Is this the 
beginning of the British revolution?’’ And both in Great Britain and outside, nervously 
apprehensive honest citizens have been asking themselves the same question. To which 
the answer at once is, ‘“‘Not yet.’’ It may—or may not—be the prologue; it certainly 
is not the first act. 

But nevertheless, this Labor-Socialist government established in Great Britain, no 
matter how impotent it is at the moment to put its pet social theories into practice, and 
no matter how short a time it lasts, is bound to have immense reactions upon the very 
delicately sensitive and closely interwoven international polity in which all ‘the nations 
of the earth dwell together in this twentieth century. At the time this articl« ‘« written, 
except for the de jure recognition of the Soviet Government, to which they were % »pelled 
by a thousand pledges, the new government has committed no definite act for crx icism 
or approbation. This article is merely an attempt to estimate, by a survey or, the 
conditions of its being, the probabilities of its future actions and reactions. \ 

The potentialities of the British political situation can be correctly gauged only: if 
the circumstances in which the Socialists achieved power are borne in mind. Thoxe 
circumstances are highly adventitious; they may not recur for a generation—ana 
perhaps never. \ 

In October of last year the Conservative government, possessing a compact majority of 
seventy-six over all comers, seemed safe almost indefinitely. The Liberals—Asquithians 
and Lloyd Georgians—were bitterly divided by personal factions. Labor had made 
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a tactical mistake 
with its clamor for 
the demonstrable 
fallacy of a capital 
levy, and, as Mr. 
Arthur Hender- 
son, chief whip of 
the Labor Party, 
told me when col- 
lecting material 
for my article of 
October thir- 
teenth, neither ex- 
pected nor desired 
power for five 
years. Mr. Bald- 
win, agreeably 
press-agented as 
the simple honest 
man with the 
democratic pipe in 
his mouth, had 
only to continue to 
steer the ship of 
state on that 
course of tran- 
quillity which Mr. 
Bonar Law had 
promised the elec- 
torate in 1922—a 
promise to which 
the electorate had 
responded by put- 
ting the Conserva- 
tive Party in office 
for the first time 
since 1906. 

Suddenly, in 
November, for 
reasons that are 
still a subject of 
controversy, Mr. 
Baldwin threw 
over his inherited 
policy of tran- 
quillity and an- 
nounced that he 
had been con- 
verted to the con- 
viction that only a 
system of protectionist tariffs could solve the unemployment problem in Great Britain; 
that this was his personal policy, and that as an honest man he was going to ask the 
country to release him from the pledge given by Mr. Bonar Law that no contentious 
fiscal legislation should be introduced by the Conservative Party. In other words, for 
some urgent motive undisclosed—since no tariff scheme had been thought out and 
therefore could not in any case be applied for many months—he was going to force an 
immediate and apparently wantonly unnecessary general election. The suspicion that 
the tariff question was merely a pretext is intensified by the fact that all through the 
summer of 1923 Mr. Baldwin was trying hard to persuade the ex-Liberal cabinet minister, 
Mr. McKenna, one of the dyed-in-the-wool champions of free trade, to become his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and the suddenness of this volte-face was very freely and 
pointedly commented upon in the press. What was the real reason for this feverishly 
hasty appeal to the democratic gods? 

An explanation, put forward with some show of authority, is that just at that moment 
Mr. Lloyd George was on the ocean, returning from the United States, where his political 
stock had made a startling recovery from the slump into which it had fallen in England, 
and that secret information came to Mr. Baldwin of a sensational coup de thédtre 
meditated by the Welsh wizard. Mr. Lloyd George, according to this alleged information, 
intended on his arrival in England to steal the thunder of the Conservative Party by 
proclaiming that the prosperity of America had converted him to a tariff policy of 
imperial preference as the only solution for the economic problems of the empire. 

Everything and anything is possible with Mr. Lloyd George; but the first thing he 
did on landing at Southampton was to make a speech in which he affirmed his unshakable 
adherence to the Liberal doctrine of free trade. If such rumors as to his protectionist 
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intentions did in fact reach Mr. Baldwin, it 
is possible that, the astute Mr. Lloyd George 
launched them himself with the object of 
making the naive Mr. Baldwin jump before 
he looked. According to the story, Mr. Bee 
win jumped instanter—forestalling #© T& 
doubtable and smiling Mr. Llox e°Tse, 
then still on the Atlantic, b~ # speech at 


Plymouth in which he comatied ad a 
his party to vague upeeee tarifis and a 


Fish election. Sip“aneously and eagerly, 
his party orgap“ts assured him that such 

: zald catch the Labor Party with 
an election.” eos ; 
empty ,4ers and probably diminish their 
unwe“me representation in the House of 
cemmons. That is the story that has per- 
faps obtained most credence. 

The real reason, one may suspect, lies 
deeper. It is a reason that has its roots in 
the unhappy Irish business of the past and 
that vital problem of the present and the 
future—Great Britain’s attitude to France. 
The apparent homogeneity of the Conserva- 
tive Party was only apparent; behind the 
imposing facade of its parliamentary majority 
was a deep and widening fissure. One of the 
wedges was a purely personal matter. Two 
of the most important and most able of the 
Conservative leaders, Lord Birkenhead and 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, had, while minis- 
ters in the Coalition government, put their 
signatures to that establishment of the Irish 
Free State on which the electorate of Great 
Britain was never consulted and which a 
large section of the British public still consid- 
ers was a betrayal of its interests ind its 
honor—delighted to be rid of the irish trou- 
bles though it is. : 

For the most influential section of the Con- 
servative Party those tyo* politicians were 
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made haste to unsay 
what he had said the 
week before. It was 
obvious that such a 
state of things could 
not endure. Very soon 
Great Britain must— 
and must still—define 
her attitude to France. 
Mr. Baldwin felt him- 
self to be the leader of 
the Conservative 
Party only on suffer- 
ance; he had suc- 
ceeded to Mr. Bonar 
Law merely because 
he was supposed to be 
an innocuous sort of 
person, amenable to 
pressure, and exciting 
none of the fierce dis- 
ruptive passions that 
the appointment of 
Lord Curzon or Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, 
otherwise designate, 
would have unleashed. 
It is possible that Mr. 
Baldwin thought in 
November that if the 
country gave him a 
majority on a policy 
admittedly personal 
to himself he would at 
least be able to take 
up a consistent atti- 
tude with regard to 
France. As it was, his 
position was becoming 
intolerable. What 
minor circumstances 


henceforward beyond the’pale, nevermore to 
be admitted to leadership. For another sec- 
tion, however, their taleuts were too valuable 
to be wasted, and that/section was perpetu- 
ally intriguing to get them back and replace the not par- 
ticularly inspiring Mr. Baldwin with one of them—Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain for choice. This was one source of 
weakness in the Conservative Party, constantly vitiating 
Mr. Baldwin’s authority as Prime Minister. 


Conservative Geeing and Hawing 


HE other—the question of France—was far more im- 

. portant. One section of the Conservative Party, repre- 

sented by the London Times, was profoundly uneasy at 

the rapidly inereasing military preponderance of France on 

the Continent. To another, equally powerful, the idea of 
breaking with 
Britain’s staunch 


r. Sidney Webb, President of 
Board of Trade 


combined to make him 
think that he had ar- 
rived at the strategi- 
cally favorable moment are not likely to be divulged. The 
clear fact is that he took the plunge. 

From the point of view of the Conservative Party, it was 
a mad plunge to disaster. The whole of the syndicated 
newspapers of Lord Rothermere, nominally Conserva- 
tive furiously attacked Mr. Baldwin in pursuance of the 
Rothermere policy of championing M. Poincaré, and the 
syndicated newspapers of Lord Beaverbrook joined in the 
chorus of abuse for less immediately discoverable reasons. 
The effect was to deprive the Conservative Party of any 
support among the popular press—for the British working- 
man reads neither the Times nor the Morning Post. The 
issue Protection versus Free Trade made a present to the 


wartime ally for 
the possible bene- 
fit of a fraudulent 
Germany that was 
perhaps merely 
playing ’possum 
was repugnant in 
the extreme. This 
view was voiced 
day in and day out 
by the syndicated 
press of Lord 
Rothermere, with 
Hats Off to France 
asitsslogan. The 
pull-devil-pull- 
baker struggle be- 
tween these two 
sections of the 
Conservative 
Party had become 
intensified since 
the French inva- 
sion of the Ruhr, 
and all through 
the summer of 
1923 the prepon- 
derance of first one 
then the other was 
reflected in that 
vacillating and 
self- contradictory 
policy of the Brit- 
ish Government 
which evoked the 
amused contempt 
of Europe. 

Every week, al- 
most, Mr. Baldwin 
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two factions of the Liberal Party of the only formula on 
which they could reunite; and the economically hard- 
pressed population of the British Isles,’80 per cent depend- 
ent for subsistence on sea-borne imports, can be stampeded 
on a cry of dear food more quickly than on any other. 

But the Labor Party was anything but optimistic. Its 
fighting funds had not recovered from the election of the 
previous year. Its battle cries of the capital levy and the 
nationalization of railways, mines and land had failed to 
evoke any general enthusiasm among the people. 

The result startled everybody. On the day prior to the 
election, the generally accepted forecast was that the Con- 
servative Party would probably return with a majority of 
about thirty over all comers, and an immense business was 
done on the London Stock Exchange in a gamble on ma- 
jorities at this average figure. It was thought that the 
Liberals would probably win enough seats from Labor to 
replace the Labor Party as the official opposition and 
Labor would be further from power than ever. Actually 
the Conservative Party, which, at the dissolution on No- 
vember sixth, left the House of Commons with 343 mem- 
bers and an over-all majority of 76, returned with 257 
and an under-all minority of 101. The united Liberals 
increased their strength to 158 as against 118. The Labor 
Party jumped from 142 to 192. It was still therefore the 
second strongest party, and it was immediately obvious 
that if the Liberals combined with it to vote the Conser- 
vatives out of office it must constitutionally be invited to 
form a government. 


The Why of Labor’s Victory 


T FIRST sight it would appear that this dramatic down- 
fall of the Conservatives could only be the result of 
some great revulsion of popular feeling. It was not the case, 
however, and the fact must be borne in mind in estimating 
the future. The total vote was more than 14,500,000. Out 
of that, the Conservatives polled only 27,126 less than in 
the election of 1922. Labor polled 194,550 more and the 
Liberals registered an increase of 147,815. The hetero- 
geneous independent candidates provided most of this with 
a net decrease of 201,244, and new electors made up the 
balance. The British system lends itself to such vagaries 
of final representation, particularly when, as in the last 
election, there is a great number of three-cornered fights. 
Here is the tabulation of the results: 


VOTES CAST peoeicbbinc 


1922 1923 1922 | 1923 


5,527,522 
4,431,283. 
4,278,428 

265,420 


Conservative 
Labor 
Liberal 
Others . 


5,554,648 
4,236,733 
4,130,613 

466,664 


Premier Macdonald and the Prince of Wales at a Dinner in Honor of the American and British Ambassadors. Left to 
Right — Premier Macdonald, H. R. H. The Prince of Wales, Mr. Frank Kellogg, the New Ambassador to Great Britain; 
Lord Desborough, Who Presided, and Sir Esme Hos,ard, the New British Ambassador to the United States 


When the total 
results were an- 
nounced, one thing 
only was clear— 
the Liberals held 
the balance of 
power. What 
would they do 
with it? During 
the election they 
had been at least 
as hostile to the 
Labor Party as the 
Conservatives, 
and had loudly 
advertised them- 
selves as the only 
possible bulwark 
against a Socialist 
government. 
They could not 
consistently, 
therefore, put a 
Socialist govern- 
ment into power a 
day or two later. 
But vindictive 
personal feel- 
ings—at least, so 
it is generally be- 
lieved—on the 
part of their now 
more or less ami- 
cably reunited 
leaders, Mr. As- 
quith and Mr. 
Lloyd George, 

(Continued on 

Page 221) 
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have looked out of place in the dining room of that 

London hotel. He didn’t though. It is true that 
he had been born and bred in Montana, and knew infi- 
nitely more about horses than heknew about horsd’ wwvres, 
but strange to say, he didn’t stalk into the dining room 
wearing a pair of hair pants or start his breakfast by 
throwing a lasso over the nearest waiter and calling out, 
“Rustle me out some grub, pardner— 
something tasty that I can throw my lip 
over quick—or there’s going to be a dead 
waiter round here, savvy? For I’m wild 
and woolly and full of fleas, and I shoot 
up waiters when I damn well please!” 

Oh, nothing like that! As a matter of 
fact, Jed was in a dark serge which fitted 
him better than most men in that room 
had been fitted; and although he was ( 
taller than many of them, and had been Mees 
tanned by the weather until his eyes looked 
bluer than they really were, 
there was little to distin- 
guish him from the other 
young men in the room, 
unless perhaps it was the 
somewhat moody frown 
upon his face as he walked 
across the room behind the 
head waiter. 

They stopped at a table 
which overlooked the 
Thames—a table for which 
Americans usually paid a 
nice tip—and there he was 
given over to an ordinary 
waiter who looked as though 
in his younger days he 
might have been an actor, 
an orator or a learned under- 
taker—a sort of William 
Jennings Bryan with a hair- 
cut. 

“Breakfast or lunch, 
sir?’’ inquired this one, with 
a respectful smile. 
“You speak wisely, 
Jeames,”’ said Jed, looking 
at the clock by the side of 
the desk, a dignified old 
affair which returned Jed’s 
glance with a ten-to-twelve 
expression. ‘‘It’s late for 
one and hardly time for the 

other. So what do you say 
if we compromise?” 

He did this by ordering 
oysters on the half shell 
and a small steak, and then returned to his reflections. 

“Of all the rotten luck ” he began to himself. 

This, however, was largely youth’s hyperbole. ,It is true 
again that Jed had come all the way to London to see a 
man on business—a very important man and a very im- 
portant business, as you will presently see. But when Jed 
had reached London the previous afternoon and had pre- 
sented himself at the hotel where Mr. Peter Davidson had 
been staying, he had learned that Mr. Peter Davidson was 
on the Continent, wouldn’t be back for three weeks and 
couldn’t be reached in the meantime. So what it all 
amounted to was this: Jed Phillips was in London in the 
month of May, with twenty-one days on his hands; and 
although, to be sure, he didn’t have any too much money, 
at least he had enough—if he were prudent. 

He was halfway through his steak when he noticed Miss 
Graham at the table behind the pillar. No one ever tipped 
for the table behind the pillar; hence it had become a nat- 
ural resting place for little old ladies, unaccompanied. 
Miss Graham was a retired school-teacher. She had taught 
history, geography, English and French for twenty-seven 
years in the Plainfield High, and was now fulfilling the 
dream of her life in seeing at last some of the things which 
she had taught so long. She and Jed had sat at the same 
table on the boat coming over; and although at first he 
had frowned to himself because she wasn’t a beautiful 
young girl whose name frequently figured in the New York 
society news—he had certainly hoped to find some meas- 
ure of romance on the trip—he had finally decided to make 
the best of what he had, and he and Miss Graham had 
become distinctly chummy. 

On her way out she stopped at his table. 

“Oh, you see the Thames here,” she began, looking out. 

“Yes,” said Jed with a large manner, as though all 
these things had been arranged. 


Yo might have thought that Jedson Phillips would 


Acquainted. 


‘S 


“Dave,’’ Said Jed, “Back Up. 
I’m No Wild Man, and I’m Not Betting Any Wild Money’”’ 
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You’re Going Too Strong, and You’re Going Too Soon. 


“To you know where I’m going this afternoon?” 

“To gee the king,” he gallantly guessed. 

“No; I saw him this morning. This afternoon I’m 
going on a Dickens pilgrimage. I’ve a book here””—she 
took it out of her bag and waved it at him—‘“‘that tells all 
the places—where Mr. Pickwick stayed, where Bill Sikes 
lived, where Mr. Micawber had lodgings; and, do you 
know, I think some of the places are in the slums, and I’m 
so excited ——”’ 

Jed didn’t bite though. He had never been keen for 
Dickens. In literature he preferred raw meat—gunman 
stuff, cave-woman stuff, frozen-north stuff, sea stories with 
plenty of wrecks and mutinies in them, even crap stories 
where the hero pulls his trusty dice and knocks the villain 
cold. 

“ All the same, I’ve got to do something to kill time,” he 
told himself when Miss Graham had gone at last; and 
beckoning the waiter, he said, “‘ What’s going on this after- 
noon, Egbert? Anything exciting?”’ 

“Nothing very exciting in London, I’m afraid, sir,” said 
the waiter with his respectful smile. “But if you would 
care to run out to Newberry you'll find some very good 
racing going on there, I believe. To tell you the truth, 
sir,” he continued in a lower voice, “‘I have a few shillings 
on the fourth race myself—Pip-Pip to win.” 

As a matter of fact, although he didn’t know it, Jed was 
nearly starving for excitement; and romance having been 
denied him, it was the most natural thing in the world 
that he should have turned to the horses on that particular 
afternoon of a London May. 

Jed flattered himself that he knew a thing or two about 
man’s noblest friend. He hadn’t moved in equine circles 
practically all his life for nothing. 


“Pip-Pip?” he repeated, looking at the waiter with 


growing interest. ‘‘What odds did you get?” 


Let’s Get 


“T got ten to one, sir; but personally I think the ’orse 
’as an even chance.” 

From which you may guess that the waiter’s blood 
was warming, too—an h dropping every time his tem- 
perature went up a degree. 
“T’ll get you a time-table, 
if you like, sir,’ he added. 
“They have them at the 
booking office.” 

It was when he came back 
with the time-table that he 
saw the pocketbook on the 
floor by the side of Jed’s 
table—a blue leather pock-. 
etbook with silver corners. 

“Begging your pardon, 
sir,’ he said, picking it up, 
“but you may need this.” 

“Not mine,” said Jed, 
and then he guessed. “It 
probably belongs to that 
little old lady who stopped 
to talk to me. She took a 
book out of her bag and I 
guess this dropped at the 
same time.’ Cautiously 
opening the clasp, he saw a 
neat sheaf of American 
money, buttered on oneside 
with English notes. ‘‘ Don’t 
want that,” he said, ‘“‘but 
here’s something.” 

He drew out a letter ad- 
dressed ‘‘Miss Lavinia 
Graham” and showed it to 
the waiter. 

“That’s who it belongs 
to,” he said. “‘I’ll give it to 
the cashier at the desk and 
tell him to put it in the safe 
forher. I'll tell her you saw 
it first, and she’ll probably 
give you something. Now 
what did you find about the 
trains?”’ 

There was a special at 
12:30—a nonstop train 
which did the sixty miles in the stolid English time 
of sixty minutes. 

“You just have time to catch it, sir,’’ said the 
waiter, ‘‘if you take a taxi to the Euston Station.” 

Then began a series of those confounded delays 
which sometimes dish the best laid plans. The man 
in the cloakroom was talking to someone else; then 
he had a hard time finding Jed’s hat; then on the 
stairs three old ladies were holding the fort and look- 
ing as though the least jostle would throw them 
down for broken hips or fractured skulls, to say the least. 
So with one thing and another, when Jed reached the lobby 
he had eyes for nothing but the clock above the letter boxes 
and the clock stared back at him breathlessly from behind 
its fingers, which pointed at 12:21. 

“Buston Station! Quick!’ he said to the carriage 
starter. ‘“‘I want to catch a 12:30 express!’’ 

In the cab, Jed said to himself, ‘‘Pip-Pip. Darn these 
busses. I’ll never make it now!’’ 

He did, though, with half a minute to spare. 

“Lucky!”’ he thought, catching his breath in a corner of 
a first-class carriage as the train pulled out. 

Lucky? Heh! Later he was to kick himself whenever 
he thought of this. 
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T THE track, Jed was a more conspicuous figure than 
he had been in the hotel dining room, which was 
largely the effect of his wide-brimmed hat. And yet the 
hat was becoming to him, accentuating his height and 
calling attention, perhaps, to the easy, slightly rolling gait 
of a man who has spent much of his time in the saddle. 
“An American,’”? whispered more than one as they 
passed him; yes, and more than one glance of passing 
admiration was leveled at him as he made his way around 
the stands—“‘ getting the lay of the land,” as he told him- 
self. But just because they guessed he was an American 
you mustn’t think that he kept saying aloud, ‘Well, I 
swanny to goodness! Dew tell! I want to know!” and 
biting off large pieces of eating tobacco. Jed did none of 
those things—neither swannied to goodness nor chewed 
tobacco—and once when he took off his hat to let the 
breeze blow through his hair, he looked remarkably like 
some of the other young men around him; young men 
who, like himself, had hunted and shot and ridden and lived 
out-of-doors as much as they could, and could tell a horse 
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from a handsaw at least nine times in ten. They had the 
same expression of easy confidence, for instance—a bit of 
the same godlike sureness of youth—and more than one 
had the same colored hair—which was the color of mo- 
lasses candy—and the same beaky nose. 

““Ah-h-h!”’ thought Jed, breathing in the ait that blew 
over the distant woods as though he would never get 
enough. ‘“‘This beats hanging around the hotel all day, 
listening to people get no mail.” 


The racing had not yet started; and the bookmakers 


were putting up their stools in front of the grand stand, 
arranging themselves in avenues and cross streets, up and 
down which the lovers of horseflesh could presently work 
their way, looking for bargains in odds and closing out 
sales in chance 

was already in bus 


flere and there an industrious bookie 
siness, barking out his figures and trying 
ote of excitement to an occasion which 
was not yet ready for it, but would be soon enough. 

“Three to one on Golly Eyes! Two to one on Luxor! 
Three to one, bar one! Four to one on the field!”’ 

The stands were filling, and the paddock too. Jed fol- 
lowed the latter movement and was in time to see the 
horses for the first race come out. One, a sleek chestnut, 
turned near him and for one brief moment man and horse 
looked at each other as the latter danced around. 

“You're a beauty,’ thought Jed, noting the number. 
“T wouldn’t be surprised if I put a ten spot on you.” 

He turned to see what else he could see, and found a 
dark, prematurely wizened little man in a gray derby 
smiling shrewdly at him. 

“Begging your pardon, sir,” said he, “but I see you have 
a good eye for a horse.” 

“What makes you think my eye is good when I look at 
a horse?” asked Jed. 

“Because I saw you just now looking at the winner— 
Number Seventeen, Golly Eyes. Simply can’t lose.” 

Like many young men who are shy with girls, Jed made 
friends easily with his own sex; and there is a freemasonry 
about horses which doesn’t stand for formal barriers. Be- 
fore the next minute was over, the little man in the gray 
derby had shown Jed a racing license by which it appeared 
that David Lloyd, the bearer, was a duly licensed jockey, 
authorized to appear in all sanctioned events for the 
year 19 Unfortunately there was a blot over the last 
two figures, and the whole thing was done in such hurried 
confidence that Jed couldn’t make sure whether the license 
had expired or not. 


“So you see, sir,’”’ said friend David, still in his confi- 


dential undertone, ‘I ought to know whether a horse can 
run frontwards or backwards. So take my advice, sir, and 
put a bet on Golly Eyes; and whatever you do, sir, put a 
pound or two on her for me.” 

Jed didn’t think much of that—thought it sounded 
pretty raw—but for one thing, he needed information; 
and for another thing, there was a worldly shrewdness 
about the little man in the gray derby which wasn’t to be 
lightly disregarded. 

“T may put a small bet on,’’ he said, “but what do the 
bookies mean when they say, ‘Three to one, bar one’? And 
what’s four to one on the field? And what are those num- 
bers being chalked on the sign up there?” 

For the next few minutes he took an intensive lesson on 
the mysteries of the English turf; and when that was over 


As the Recital Proceeded, Jed’s 
Visitor Grew Radiant With Ine 
terest, Saying “‘Oh!’’ and “‘Oh!”” 


he strolled into the betting ring and went to a bookie who 
was barking himself hoarse with, ‘‘Golly Eyes, three to 
one! Golly Eyes, three to one! Golly Eyes, three to one!” 

“T’ll bet five pounds at four to one,’ said Jed—this 
being one of the lessons which he had just learned. 

““Three to one! Three to one! Golly Eyes, three to one!” 

“Four to one,” said Jed, starting to stroll away. 

“Four to one, I’ll go you! Give the gentleman a ticket, 
Dick, and mark it America. Five pounds on Golly Eyes at 
four to one. Two to one on Luxor!” he started barking 
again. “‘Three to one, bar one! Four to one on the field!”’ 

“T must put this where I won’t lose it,’ thought Jed, 
glancing at his ticket. 4 

He was slipping it into the inside pocket of his coat when 
his fingers touched something unusual there. 

“Hello,” he thought. ‘‘What’s this?” 

He drew it out and found himself staring at a dark-blue 
article with silver corners. 

“Good Lord!”’ he thought. ‘‘Miss Graham’s pocket- 
book! I was in such a hurry to get away that I didn’t turn 
it in!” 

Tr 

HERE are few things that cause such a satisfying thrill 

as the neck-and-neck finish of a good race in which the 
horse you have backed finally wins by a nose. At least Jed 
Phillips thought so when Golly Eyes won the first race by 
a few breathless inches. He went down into the ring with 
the air of a young man whose affairs are prospering and 
collected twenty-five pounds from a none too jovial bookie. 

“Twenty-three, twenty-four, twenty-five, there you are, 
sir—and next time please let’s have a little less grumbling 
at the odds.” 

“T know just how you feel,” said Jed, not without sym- 
pathy. 

He found Dave waiting for him in the paddock and 
slipped him four pounds. The shrewd little fellow took this 
apparently without moving a muscle, taking it somehow 
as a sophisticated bullfrog swallows a fly. 

“Now for the next race I’ve got something good,” he 
said. “I’ve just seen Beamer. Of course you’ve heard of 
Beamer. If anything happens to Donoghe, he’d be the 
richest-priced jockey in England. ‘Dave,’ he said, ‘in this 
second race, play Kidney Bean right straight on the nose, 
and whatever you do, put a few pounds on for me.’”’ 

Jed liked that less and less. The proceeding began to 
look to him like one of those houses which Jack built. He 
didn’t mind the house so much, but he shied at the 
crumpled horn. 

“What?” he asked. “‘Put a few pounds on for Beamer?” 

““* Whatever you do,’ he said,” repeated Dave, ‘“‘‘put a 
few pounds on for me.’”’ 

“And a pound for you as well?” 

““A pound—or two. A few pounds for me, I should 
say—yes, sir.” 

“Dave,” said Jed, “back up. You’re going too strong, 
and you’re going too soon. Let’s get acquainted. I’m no 
wild man, and I’m not betting any wild money. Whenever 
I monkey around a buzz saw—which is another name for 
betting on horses—I always try to be safe and sane and 
conservative. Now let me tell you something. If I put a 
bet on Kidney Bean, I shall bet five pounds—no more and 
no less—four for myself and one for you; and if you think 
that isn’t a fair proceeding all the way around, you can 
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either find some other American 
friend, or I can find some other 
’ vegetable to bet on—whichever way 
you prefer.” 
“T see you know how many beans 
make five, sir,’ said Dave with a 
new respect. ‘“‘And whatever strikes 
you as being fair is quite all right 
with me.” 

So Jed put five pounds on Kidney 
Bean, and lost it as easily as he 
won the other. Dave was waiting 
for him when he went 
back to the paddock; 
and having risked noth- 
ing himself, he was the 
soul of philosophy. 

**Can’t nail them 
every time, sir,”’ he said, 
“or we’d all be million- 
aires in a week. And, 
anyhow, you may re- 
member that it was 
Beamer’s tip—not mine. 
But in the next race, the 
Hampton Hurdles, I’ve 
got a line on a very good 
thing—Stingaree,”’ he 
added in a cautious 
whisper. “ You can’t go 
wrong, sir, if you put a 
few pounds on Stinga- 
ree,” 

But when the horses 
came in the paddock, 
Jed didn’t think so much of Stingaree. For one thing, he 
showed too much white in his eye, and he interfered slightly 
with his hind feet. Jed’s fancy turned to a roan mare with 
white star and stockings, whose powerful legs looked as 
though they could follow the cow that jumped the moon. 

“Pretty heavy jockeys, aren’t they?”’ he said to Dave. 

“Gentlemen riders, sir. Sure to be a straight race, this. 
So if I was you, I think I’d go the limit on Stingaree.” 

“‘T wish I was on that roan,” thought Jed. 

But that, of course, was an idle wish; so he did the next 
best thing. He bet ten pounds on the roan and five on 
Stingaree. The roan won at six to one; and when the 
bookie paid him in pound notes there was such a wad that 
Jed’s wallet wouldn’t stay shut, but kept snapping open 
and threatening to lose the money. For greater safety, 
therefore, he creased his bill fold as tightly as he could and 
shut the whole business in Miss Graham’s pocketbook. 

“There!’’ he said, making his way toward the station 
when the last race was over. ‘‘I must have made over 
three hundred dollars, besides what I gave to Dave. Now 
if I can do as well tomorrow 4 

At the station he had to plow his way through a mob 
that was snaking for the third-class carriages. 

‘Pretty well broke, most of them,’ he thought, looking 
them over as well as he could. “Still, we can’t all be lucky.” 

He remembered thinking of this after he had reached his 
hotel in London and found Miss Graham waiting for him 
in the lobby. 

. “T’m so glad you’ve come!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I began to 
think that something must have happened to you!” 

“Not at all! Not at all!” Jed grandly assured her, his 
hand going to his pocket. “I can generally manage to take 
care of myself, thank you.” 

“You know, I hadn’t been gone ten minutes when I 
missed my pocketbook,” she continued, ‘‘and you can 
imagine how relieved I felt when I came running back and 
the waiter told me that you had turned it in at the cashier’s 
desk.” 

Jed was beginning to sweat. 

“Yes, that’s right,’ he said, his hand going to another 
pocket. 

“Of course I went right straight to the cashier; but this 
is the funny thing—the cashier said that no pocketbook 
had been turned in.” 

“No, that’s right,”’ said Jed, who was now beginning to 
feel in his pockets two at a time. “I didn’t have time to 
turn it in. I had to catch a train. So I took it with me.” 

By that time he had reached the stage of threshing his 
pockets with the flat of his hands, and you ought to have 
seen the look of growing horror on his face. 

“You—you haven’t lost it!’’ gasped Miss Graham, 
reading the signs at last. 

He swallowed hard, but in the end he had to tell her. 

“‘T’m ’fraid I have,” he said, with something like a groan. 
“Anyhow—anyhow it’s gone!” 


Iv. 


HEY went into a corner to talk it over, Jed still feeling 

in pockets which he had already explored a dozen times 
and gradually perceiving that Miss Graham was the least 
little bit suspicious of him. 

“The waiter said you were going to the races,”’ she said. 

“Yes,” said Jed, feebly, threshing away. 


——— = 


“Tt was very strange,” she continued, her lips slightly 
trembling, “‘that you didn’t turn my pocketbook in at the 
desk before you went to the races.”’ 

He tried to keep himself from noticing that. 

“T’ve lost all mine too,” he said. “I’m just as badly off 
as you are. Was there—was there very much in your 
pocketbook, Miss Graham?”’ 

“About six hundred dollars in American money and 
twenty pounds in English money. And—and it was all I 
have, and—and I can’t even buy a ticket home now!” 

“Any traveler’s checks?” he asked. 

“No; the money was in twenty-dollar bills. I—I’ve 
never traveled before, and it seemed to me that I would be 
just as likely to lose the checks as I would be to lose the 
money.” 

Her tears were dangerously near, so near that Jed began 
to guess that the lost pocketbook had contained practically 
all the liquid assets that little Miss Graham had in the 
world—a guess which was at least partly confirmed by her 
next remark. 

“Why, this is dreadful!’’ she hysterically exclaimed, as 
though another slant of the situation had suddenly oc- 
eurred to her. ‘I only have a few pennies left in my purse. 
I won’t even be able to pay my hotel bill!” 

Fortunately Jed was somewhat better off. In the watch 
pocket of his trousers were a few folded bills. He straight- 
ened these out and found that they amounted to six 
pounds. 

“Here, you take these,’”’ he said. ‘‘They’ll keep you 
going a few days—till I get the other back.” 

“What I can’t understand,” she said, now openly tear- 
ful, “is why you didn’t turn it in at the desk, especially 
after you had told the waiter that you were going to.” 

“That’s all right, Miss Graham,” he gravely assured 
her. “‘Please don’t think that I’m enjoying this. I ac- 
cepted the responsibility of looking after your money and 
I’m going to see that you get it back—every penny. 
Please make yourself easy about that. Now if I were you 
I think I’d go to my room— people are beginning to look— 
and I’ll go out and get things started.” 

When she had gone he surreptitiously counted his loose 
change and found that he had exactly seven shillings in the 
world. 

“Good night! Good night!” he sadly mourned. 

Of ccurse he eould report his loss to the police, but 
something told him that this would be an empty proceed- 
ing, echoing like a vacant sea shell and serving chiefly to 
make none-too-pleasant headlines resound in the morning 
papers: “American Wins and Loses at Race Track’’— 
“American Visitor Entertains Pickpocket’’—“‘ American 
Fails to Hold His Gains 44 
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“Tt’s had enough as it is, without having them laughing 
at me,” he thought. ‘‘Some crook must have seen me 
stuffing that money in my wallet, and he followed me and 
got it while I was struggling through that crowd at the 
station. The only thing for me to do now ie 

At that he paused, for truth to tell he didn’t know what 
was the only thing for him to do. He remembered then 
that while searching his pockets he had come across David 
Lloyd’s card at least a dozen times. He took it out again 
and read the address—285 Beaufort Road, Putney. 

“Of course it wasn’t Dave,” he thought, “but I could 
go and see him. Maybe he recognized some of the crooks 
who might have done it, and he may be able to put me 
wise to something.” 


The hall man, resplendent in knee breeches and wine-- 


colored broadcloth, told him how to reach Putney. Yoa 
could either taxi or you could take Bus Number 26 as far 
as it went and walk the rest of the way. 

Jed took the bus. As they rolled along the Straad a 
deep-toned clock pealed out the hour of eight. 

“Old Bow Bells,” said a visitor on the next seat. 

“Tt may be Old Bow Bells to you,” thought Jee, “but 
it sounds more like a funeral to me.” 


Vv 


AVE wasn’t at home. ‘‘If he’s not back by eleven,” 
said his sharp-looking wife, ‘‘he’ll stay in Newberry 
all night. No trouble, I hope?” 

“No trouble for Dave, if that’s what you mean,’’ said 
Jed; and after a few moments’ moody thought, he added, 
“T’ll take a walk and be back at eleven. If he comes in tell 
him it was Mr. Phillips who was asking for him—the man 
who was with him at Newberry today.” 

But Dave wasn’t back by eleven, and Jed started slowly 
back for the bus line. It was a thinly settled neighborhood, 
more country than city, and there was just enough moon 
in the sky to act as aid to mournful reflections. 

“T’ve got to get some money somehow,” thought Jed for 
the twentieth time. “I’ve got to stay in London long 
enough to see Mr. Davidson, and I’ve got to get enough 
to pay Miss Graham back. Of course there’s quite a few 
people at home that I could write to—maybe for twenty 
dollars or so—but it would take nearly a month to get it, 
and when it got here it would only be a pup to do a bull- 
dog’s work. No, sir; I’ve got to get a real live bunch of 
money, and I’ve got to get it quick.” 

His reflections had brought him to a bridge over the 
Thames and he stopped there for a time, partly to look 
and listen to the water, and partly to call himself new 
names. The road that crossed the bridge was evidently a 
main thoroughfare, and for miles in the distance he could 
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see the occasional hazy glow of headlights picking out the 
telegraph wires or sh‘aing on the trees. Now and then a 
car rumbled over the bridge, and sometimes Jed turned to 
look at it; but mere often he kept his eyes on the river, 
gloomily indifferert to how much of the world went by. 

“‘Pretty soft farsome people,’ he told himself once. “I 
used to think that I’d have a good car and everything, but 
I’m lucky to Aave the price of a bus ride.’”’ He caught at 
the word ¢hen and gave it a good, round hiss. ‘“‘Lucky! 
S-s-s-s-s!”’ he scoffed. ‘If I’d only been the least bit 
luckier I would have lost my teeth as well.” 

The sound of a distant car roaring along with its muffler 
oven caused him to turn then. 

“Some speed!”’ he thought, watching the headlights 
swooping nearer. For a blinding second or two the lamps 
shone upon him like two spotlights illuminating a figure of 
Tragedy, and then the car was on the bridge. Simultane- 
ously a sound like a shot rang out; and the car, screeching 
in protest against its brakes, slued over to the right and 
came to a stop not a dozen feet from Jed, its lights again 
upon him. It was a ginger-colored speedster, and Jed could 
almost feel its heat from where he stood. 

“Damn!” exclaimed the driver of the car; and jumping 
out of the seat, he strode around to the front to look at 
the damage. As he bent over, the light shone upon him, 
and if you had been there then it would probably have 
struck you how much this scorching driver looked like Jed 
before his fall. Mind you, they weren’t as much alike as 
two peas in a pod. Nothing like that. No two men are. 
But they had the same height and build, the same colored 
hair and blue eyes, the same air of assurance and beaky 
nose. The newcomer wore a plaid coat and a cap that 
matched it; but if you could imagine him without these— 
or, better yet, if you could imagine him wearing Jed’s 
broad-brimmed hat—you would surely have seen at least 
a distant resemblance. 

“Of all the rotten luck!’’ exclaimed the newcomer with 
a touch of passion in his voice. 

Jed snorted to himself, ‘Rotten luck! A little thing like 
that! 

“Think yourself lucky you didn’t go over the bridge,” 
he coldly called out. ‘‘Won’t take you long to change 
tires.” “ 

“Oh, hella,’’ said the other, staring. ‘“‘Forgot you were 
there for amoment.’’ At that hestared again; and when he 
spoke next he had‘the preoccupied tone of a young man 
whose mind is on something else. “No, won’t take long,” 
he agreed, “but trouble is-fhaven’t time for that. They’d 
catch me.” Suddenly he chécked himself, his preoccupa- 
tion falling from him, as it sometimes falls from a man who 

(Continued on Page 64) ~~. 


“Pll Go You!’’ Said Jed Simply. “‘Good Old Sport! I Thought There Was Action in You!” 
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the door of his hall bedroom. In his 

right hand gleamed a naked cutlass. In~_ 
his left, upheld so that the light from the win- 
dow would fall upon it, was an open Manual of 
Broadsword Exercises. 

“““Number Five: From salute position,’”’ 
read Mr. Kidder in a loud, resonant, somewhat 
breathless voice. ‘“‘‘Raise weapon till point 
extends above and back of right shoulder. 
Lunge forward, bending right knee and keeping 
weight of body on ball of right foot: At same 
time strike forward and down with weapon as 
if cleaving adversary’s skull.’”’ 

Mr. Kidder reviewed these instructions two 
or three times, then tossed aside the book. 

ol try 

Standing at the salute position, with the hilt 
of the cutlass against his chin, he prepared to 
try it. 

“Lunge forward!’’ he muttered. ‘At same 
time strike as if cleaving adversary’s skull. 
Ready, go!” 

He lunged and struck. But the blow never 
was completed. All things considered, it’s just 
as well that it wasn’t; for at the precise mo- 
ment that Mr. Kidder lunged the door opened 
and there appeared in the path of the descend- 
ing blade—quite innocently and extemporane- 
ously—an actual skull; a skull with a wisp of 
gray hair drawn into a peak at the back of it— 
in short, the skull of Mr. Kidder’s landlady. 

“‘We-e-eh!”’ shrieked that worthy woman, 
clasping her head and staring aghast at the 
cutlass poised above the part in her hair. 

“Mrs. Buttersworth!’’ murmured Mr. 
Kidder. 

“Well, Lord’s sakes, Mr. Kidder, I thought 
you was a-goin’ to chop me up and fillay me, 

I did. And what are you a-doin’ with 
that there heathen sword in your hayd?” 

“T’m—I’ve been exercising, Mrs. Butters- 
worth.” | 

“So that’s it, is it? I-thought the house 

was comin’ down, I dit-Such another thumpin’ 
and stappin’ I never heard! And to think you 
was only a-doin’ your daily dozen! Still, that 
doesn’t explain the heathen sword you came 
near to destroyin’ me with at all, Mr. Kidder. 
I should like to know,” concluded the land- 
lady, folding her arms on her voluminous 
bosom—‘‘I should like to know, out o’ plain 
ordinary female curiosity, what you was a-doin’ 
with that there sword, Mr. Kidder.” 

Adalbert assumed an attitude of ease and 
dignity. 

“Mrs. Buttersworth,”’ he said, ‘“‘you cannot 
be expected to understand; but—I will tell you 
what I was doing. I was repelling boarders, 
Mrs. Buttersworth.”’ 

“Yes, I guess you was,” returned the other wittily. 
“T guess if I hadn’t of come up here and stopped you you’d 
of repelled every boarder in the house.” 

“Your sense of humor is singularly inappropriate, Mrs. 
Buttersworth.” 

“Maybe it is, Mr. Kidder. But I warn you ——” 

The young man smiled and tapped her lightly on the 
shoulder with his cutlass. 

“Don’t let’s quarrel about it,” he said. ‘You cannot 
understand; no one understands. A world of imagina- 
tion—that’s where I live. I prefer to live there. One must 
make it as real as one can. It’s hard, Mrs. Buttersworth— 
very hard, indeed, in this materialistic age.” 

Adalbert sighed, and his round, youthful face went 
wistful. 

Mrs. Buttersworth, who had a good deal of emotional 
content under her brown sweater, sighed in return. 

“Lord, Mr. Kidder, you do have a way of wringin’ a 
body’s heart. I wonder there ain’t some girl or woman, 
now, who'd get that avaricious for you she’d up and gobble 
you whether or no, as you might say.” 

Mr. Kidder looked uneasily at the landlady. Then he 
shook his head. 

“T don’t think such an eventuality will ever happen to 
me, Mrs. Buttersworth.” 

“Well, I don’t know. You’re just the sort it does happen 
to if I know anything about men. And I —— Lordsakes,”’ 
she exclaimed, breaking off, “if I ain’t forgot ”? “She 
paused, fumbling in her ample bosom. “A telegram for 
you, Mr. Kidder. It come just now. I was a-bringin’ it up 
to you when I heard that thumpin’ and stampin’.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Buttersworth,’’ murmured Mr. Kidder. 


Mi: ADALBERT KIDDER stood fatjng 


“I Shouldn’t Do This,’’? He Groaned. 
With Feminine Frankness. 


“Don’t You Like It?” 


He took the yellow envelope and opened it. The land- 
lady peered casually over his shoulder. The telegram was 
brief. It read: 


Can you come up for the week-end? 
LETITIA. 


“Who’s Letitia?’ inquired Mrs. Buttersworth with 
motherly interest. 

“A girl,’ replied Adalbert vaguely. 
muse. “A friend—a girl.” 

“‘T know,” decided the other. ‘‘It’s the one what calls for 
you now and then in that there red sports car.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Buttersworth; yes, that’s the one. Her name 
is Letitia Goodwin. She has brown hair, brown eyes and a 
pink-and-white complexion. She is spending the summer 
at her summer home in Connecticut, on Long Island Sound, 
with her mother, who is a widow.” 

If Adalbert had intended this full description as some- 
thing in the nature of a satire, the satire quite missed its 
mark. Mrs. Buttersworth received it merely as her due. 
She had discarded, long since, the usual inhibitions regard- 
ing other people’s private affairs. 

“Well, there now, Mr. Kidder! I call you lucky to have 
a girl like that a-sendin’ you telegrams.” 

“T knew her father, Mrs. Buttersworth—Mr. Charles 
Goodwin, now deceased.” 

“Charles Goodwin? The department-store man? The 
multimillionaire?” 

“Yes; but I was not interested in his department stores, 
Mrs. Buttersworth, nor in his millions. I was interested in 
his extraordinary collection of ships’ models, which hap- 
pened to be—and still is, though I cannot impress Letitia 


He appeared to 


“‘Why Not?’’ Demanded Letitia 
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with the importance of the fact—the finest in 
the country.” 

“Ships’ models, Mr. Kidder?”’ 

“Yes, Mrs. Buttersworth. Including’’—here 

’ Adalbert’s voice sank to a reverential whisper— 
“including a model of the Adventure Galley.” 

“The which?” 

“The Adventure Galley. Capt. William 
Kidd’s famous sloop, Mrs. Buttersworth. The 
vessel that was burned after the capture of the 
Quedah Merchant.” He looked appealingly 
at the landlady, who seemed dazed. Adalbert 
knew it was hopeless, but he added in a kind 
of desperation, “‘The model was made by one 
of Kidd’s own men while waiting to be hanged 
at Execution Dock.” 

“Well, I never!’’ 

“So, you see, 
see % 

“T see that you got a telegram from a heiress 
in your hand there, Mr. Kidder. And if I was 
you I’d answer it and I’d say, ‘Can I come up 
for the week-end? I can come up for life, loy- 
in’ly,’ Mr. Kidder, or words to that effect.” 

The young man frowned, but there was more 
of sadness than of reproach in his eyes. 

“You don’t understand, Mrs. Buttersworth. 
You simply don’t understand.” 

“Then you ain’t goin’?” 

“Oh, yes, I shall go. I shall go to see 

“‘Letitia?’’ anxiously prompted the land- 
lady. 

“The Adventure Galley,” murmured Mr. 
Kidder, turning away his head. 

““AHumph! Who did you say made that there 
model?” 

“One of Kidd’s men. It has never been de- 
termined which one.” 

“‘Kidd!’* pondered the landlady. “Well, 
now, maybe he was a.rclative of yours—a sort 
of a forbear, as you might say?” 

Adalbert’s face flushed and he drew himself 
up to his full height. 

“You areright, Mrs. Buttersworth. Captain 
Kidd was a forbear of mine. I have traced it 
back. The name originally was Kidd. It has 
become corrupted, like a great many other 
things in this materialistic age. I am thinking 
of dropping the ‘er’ and restoring it to its origi- 
nal state—to its original glory.” 

“But this here Captain Kidd now’’—pro- 
tested Mrs. Buttersworth—‘“‘ wasn’t he a sort 
of a pirate?”’ 

“He was!” cried Adalbert so forcibly that 

the landlady fell back a step. ‘‘He was a pirate. 
They can’t prove he wasn’t.” The young man 
in his excitement waved the cutlass, at which 
Mrs. Buttersworth fell back anotherstep. ‘‘ Re- 
cently,’’ he continued with disdain, “‘there have 
been several articles in the press—dastardly 
articles which attempted to prove that my forbear was not 
apirate. They were founded on a single fact, Mrs. Butters- 
worth—the fact that Captain Kidd refused to confess. 
Even at the last moment, with the rope around his neck— 
it broke once and they had to hang him over again, to his 
great distress, Mrs. Buttersworth—even then, I say, he re- 
fused to confess. He was the victim of a dastardly plot, in 
which the King of England participated—a piece of treach- 
ery for which I personally will never forgive the British 
Empire.” 

““Won’t you, indeed, Mr. Kidder?”’ 

“No, I will not. But it doesn’t matter, so far as the 
man’s reputation is concerned. Captain Kidd always has 
been a pirate, and a pirate he always will be. I intend to 
devote my life to disproving these canards in the press. 
I intend—some day—to discover Captain Kidd’s buried 
treasure.” 

“Lord, Mr. Kidder!” 

“That will be proof enough, I hope.” 

“And do you think you'll find it?” 

Adalbert’s blue eyes grew dreamy, vague at the land- 
lady’s question. 

“Yes, Mrs. Buttersworth,’’ he murmured softly, ‘I 
think I will. I have a feeling—it’s in my blood—pirate 
blood # 

“Then you’re a-goin’ to give up your job sellin’ auto- 
mobiles?”’ 

“Eventually, Mrs. Buttersworth, eventually. I certainly 
don’t intend to spend my life as an automobile salesman. 
Automobiles are repugnant to me; they are the product of 
a materialistic age.”’ 

The landlady nodded and turned to the door. 
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Mrs. Buttersworth, you 
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“Well, then, if Iwas you, Mr. Kidder—advisin’ you for 
your own good—I’d answer that there telegram.” 

Mrs. Buttersworth went out. Adalbert stood motionless 
for a moment, gazing with a certain melancholy at the 
ancient blade in his hand. 

“They don’t see,” he muttered aloud. 
don’t see.”’ 

He returned the ¢eutlass to its seabbard and deposited it 
lovingly in the top tray of his trunk, which stood between 
the bed and the wall. The cutlass was his dearest treasure. 
He had bought it, some months before, in a pawnshop in 
Greenwich Village. Recklessly hiring a taxicab, he had 
borne it in triumph to his boarding house in East Fifty- 
seventh Street. There, later, in the privacy of his hall 
bedroom, he surreptitiously had carved upon its hilt the 
initials W. K. This gave him a profound and secret satis- 
faction. In time he was able to persuade himself that the 
initials always had been there. They possessed an authen- 
ticity completely satisfying to Adalbert. He knew, you 
see, that no presumptuous falsifying hand had counter- 
feited them. 

Having put away the sword, he went downstairs to the 
pay telephone and called a telegraph office. The telegram to 
Miss Letitia Goodwin, Sound View, Connecticut, cost him 
fifty-five cents—no inconsiderable sum to a person of Adal- 
bert’s means. But Adalbert thought little of money. He 
despised it as the symbol of this materialistic age. On the 
other hand, like most Americans, he had a pride about it. 
He never, for instance, would marry a wealthy girl while 
he himself remained a poor young man. The orthodox 
reader will thoroughly understand this delicacy of feeling. 

He had said in his telegram that he would take the 4:30 
train. It was a Saturday afternoon, an afternoon in early 
July, he was free until Monday; and—Adalbert was only 
twenty-five. As he dodged into the bathroom at the end of 
the hall, thanking heaven that it was unoccupied, he burst 
into song: 


“The life of the sea is the life for me, 
Sing ho, for the bounding main-n-n!”’ 


“They simply 


He shaved and bathed, splashing about happily in a 
bathtub somewhat too constricted for the length of him. 
Then rushing back into his room, he dressed, putting on his 
best gray suit and his best gray tie—Letitia had given him 
the tie for Christmas. 

‘He tiked Letitia. She wae a forthright, unaffected, sim- 
ple sort of girl. Attractive, too—and clever! Oh, yes, 
Letitia could do almost anything. She had taken up in 
succession the various arts. She could draw and paint, she 
had studied wood carving, she could play the piano, she 
made a marvelous Welsh rabbit 
and she danced divinely. But 
at heart she was rather—well, 
practical. 
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“Practical” was the word that Adalbert had found for 
her. In his more severely critical moods he even went so 
far as to consider her prosaic. Yes, in spite of her artistic 
education she had retained a good deal of the Goodwin 
hard-headedness. Not that Letitia was stubborn; but, as 
her mother frequently remarked—her mother was one of 
those timid, mouselike women who occasionally speak the 
truth— Letitia had a lot of her father in her. 

Old Charles Goodwin had made his fortune by knowing 
what he wanted and by going out and getting it. In his 
latter years he had taken to collecting ships’ models. Be- 
fore he died he had gathered together the most famous 
private collection in the country, which he kept in a special 
room at his princely Connecticut home. Adalbert had read 
of this collection in a special article printed in one of the 
New York Sunday newspapers. He had written to Mr. 
Goodwin, begging permission to come and look at—only to 
look at—the model of Captain Kidd’s sloop, the Adventure 
Galley. The millionaire had replied, graciously inviting him 
to come and look his fill. He had gone, had met Mr. Good- 
win—whom he found a gruff, nervous but kindly man suf- 
fering from some obscure kidney trouble—and had proved 
so entertaining to his host that the latter had asked him to 
stay to dinner. At dinner he had met Letitia. 

That young woman, it seemed, was in need of a new 
motor car. Adalbert delicately suggested that she look into 
the virtues of the Stellar Six, for which he was salesman. 
Letitia was pleased to do so, and promptly made an engage- 
ment for a demonstration. The following week she came to 
town, Adalbert met her, the demonstration was successful 
and Letitia bought the car. Subsequently Adalbert was 
summoned to Connecticut on various occasions more or 
less technical. The car needed adjusting and Adalbert 
apparently was the only person who could adjust it. By 
the time it had registered its first thousand miles, Letitia 
and Adalbert were 
friends—lifelong 
friends, one might al- 
most say. When her 
father died of his com- 
plaint, a short time 
later, Adalbert Kidder 
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was invited to the funeral. He sent calla lilies and wrote 
Letitia a note in which he said that he sympathized with 
her in her sorrow and would always remain her friend in 
a world fraught with bereavement and disillusionment. It 
was quite a beautiful note, and Letitia, after the funeral, 
kissed him—on the cheek—in gratitude. Their friendship 
thereafter took on a warmer, amore personal aspect. Death 
and the Stellar Six had combined to produce this result. 

Riding to Sound View on the train that Saturday after- 
noon, Mr. Kidder reviewed these details of his advance- 
ment in the affections of Miss Goodwin. He knew that she 
regarded him affectionately; she had told him so—Letitia 
was nothing if not frank—and he confessed to himself that 
it was pleasant to be thus regarded by a charming young 
woman. 

“Tf I were an ordinary automobile salesman, an ordinary 
business man,”’ he thought, “I would, no doubt, share 
Mrs. Buttersworth’s view. I’d consider myself a lucky fel- 
low. But I’m not the ordinary business man. I have the 
blood of a great adventurer in my veins. It’s impossible 
for me to order my life according to the usual prosaic 
standards.” 

He had bought at the Grand Central news stand his 
favorite magazine, Sea Stories. In it he found an article 
on buried treasure. The article mentioned several localities 
on the New England coast where pirate treasure was sup- 
posed to have been concealed. Taking out of his waistcoat 
pocket a small red-leather notebook, Adalbert carefully 
jotted down the names of these localities. He had been 
doing this for the past two years. It was his plan to visit, 
by degrees, all the places inscribed in his notebook. The 
previous year he had visited a place called Ogunquit, on 
the Maine coast, where once upon a time there had been a 
buried-treasure boom. He had found nothing but sand, 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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beds strange fellers. Many a true word is 

spoken of a pest. Ever since I let them 
Doughmorons fluke me into grabbing off that 
job in the legislature I ain’t had no more sleep 
than a guy with the hives doing a six-day bike 
trick on the corrugated roof of 


Pirate sta I has heard said or read, makes 


a boiler factory. 4 i 

Ordinarily a new cuckoo foe 
elected from Long Island to one 5 : 
of them per-dime grafts attracts 4 if 


about as much attention out in 
the state as the second vice 
president of the Lotto Club of 
Gimme, Utah, would in 
Somewhere, east of Suez; 
but in my cases things is 
different. Besides being 
the only Democrat that 
ever copped in the county, 
the platform I run on was 
woozy enoughto make the 
big city papers throw a 
mess of infernal triangles 
offa the front page to get 
room forspellingmy name 
wrong, and also for sur- 
prising me with reporters’ 
ideas of what I would ’a’ 
maybe said if they’d seen 
me. 

You lads that cuts your 
breakfast short every 
Thursday morning and 
rushes mad to the news 
stand with a nickel in ; 
your hand remembers how Luke Cravens, the boss of the 
party, slicked me into getting on the ticket with a promise 
that they was no chance of winning, but a good one of get- 
ting the bum’s rush outta Doughmore, which, as more 
than two million and a quarter folks knows, has been the 
heights of my ambitions from the day the frau and the 
Magruders f. o. b.’d me into this limousine layout. 

I guess it ain’t fair to blame what happened on Luke, 
him not having no way of knowing that the Republican 
bird was gonna beat it with a frill and the building-and- 
loan jack the day before the election; but I don’t see where 
I could ’a’ done any more. It looked like a cinch that I’d 
be trimmed bad, and besides would get the air from the 
club crowd on account of the bill I was talking about intro- 
ducing to slap a heavy tax on golf balls, sticks, links and 
such, 

Instead, here I is with a Hon. stuck in front of my 
monniker and stronger’n ever with the pill pushers, them 
blah boys having figured out that what I was aiming at was 
a deep schemes to keep the rough-raffs outta the game. 

After election night I don’t get to see Cravens for a 
week. Finally I drifts into the village to give my sorrows 
swimming lessons and I meets up with him. 

“Heard the latest?”’ I inquires. 

“Not lately,” he comes back. ‘‘What’s yours?”’ 

“T’m resigning,’”’ I tells him. 

“T know one better than that,” says Luke. “They was 
once a Scotchman and ——” 

“I’m resigning,”’ I repeats. 

“Sure you are,” returns Cravens. “Talking about some- 
thing in general, what’s your ideas on nothing in par- 
ticular?” 

“What do you think I am?” I yelps. 
cuckoo?”’ 

“Tf you ain’t serious,” says Luke, ‘‘you’re kidding; if 
you is, you’re what comes after the ‘or.’ What’s eating 
you?” 

“Tm all et,” I answers. ‘Got any notion what I been 
through since last Tuesday?” 

“Better’n you have,” says Cravens, prompt. ‘The boys 
has been running you ragged for cuts of the cake they 
expects you'll get for ’em in Albany. In facts, I sent a 
dozen or so lads up to see you myselfs.” 

“That’s damn nice of you,” I barks, grateful, ‘and I’ll 
set you up to a quart of wood alcohol the first chance I 
gets. You responsible for them bobos that drug me outta 
the hay at three A. x. and them janes ——” 

“Janes?” says Luke. ‘‘ What janes?” 

“Well,” I tells him, “I don’t remember the names of 
more than two or four hundred of ’em, but they was one 
old gal that wanted to know where I stood, if anywheres, 
on Sunday shows; another that tried to smoke me out ——” 

“Don’t let them worry you,’’ cuts in Cravens. ‘That 
gang usually gets after the candidates before the election; 
but not figuring you for a chance, they laid off until right 
now,” 
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“Flying Codfish! And You're the Kinda Guy That’s Gonna Make Laws for Fifteen Million People!”’ 


“They ain’t no ‘right now’ in them cases,” I growls. 
“Tt’s wrong whenever.” 

“You gotta put up with that kinda stuff,” says Luke. 
“You must remember you is in the public eye.” 

“Yeh,” I comes back, “‘like a cinder. Can you resign 
with a lead pencil or do you gotta do it with ink?” 

“Forget it!’”? snaps Cravens. ‘‘Don’t be a scoffjob. 
They ain’t a politician in the state that’s sitting prettier 
than you is. In a coupla years we’ll have you in Congress, 
and you might be governor some day.” 

“Uh-huh,” says I; “and I might also get to be the 
mother of the late queen of Armenia, but I ain’t got none 
of them kinda itches. I’d sooner sleep tight than be Presi- 
dent. Anyways, after what I has been doing since I seen 
you last, I just gotta get out from under.” 

“What you been doing?” inquires Luke. 

“Nothing,” I answers, ‘‘excepting to kid everybody 
that come to see me into believing that I was wild about 
the hop they was whooping it up for. I shooed out four 
women with a cross-my-heart that I’d have the law on the 
sun for making cider cheat. If that don’t annoy you none, 
what do you think of the eleven boys I promised the same 
job to?” 

“What job’s that?” asks Cravens. 

“Road overseer,” I tells him. 

“Don’t worry about that,” says Luke. “It ain’t even 
vacant. I thought you told me you didn’t know nothing 
about politics.” 

“‘T don’t and I won’t,” I answers. 

“You plays it perfect,’’ comes back the county 
chairman. ‘“‘Promise ’em everything; deliver 
only to them that does.” 

“Does what?”’ I bites. 

“‘Delivers,’’ says Cravens. 
“When do you grab the night boat 
for Albany?” 

““When’d you lose your ear 
sight?’ I yelps. “Ain’t I just got 
done telling you that ie 

“Now, now,” interrupts Luke, 
soft, ‘‘be mother’s little angel pet. 
You can’t quit, Dink. We ain’t 
never elected a Democrat here be- 
fore, and if you does a yellow we'll 
never have another. You can’t ex- 
pect every Republican to play ball 
for us by jumping the works with 
a skirt and the roll. Besides, I 
thought you was wild about getting 
away from Doughmore. Here’s a 
chance to leave it flat for three 
months, anyways.” 

“That part of it’s all right,” says 
I; ‘but I ain’t keen about making 
no sucker outta myselfs. Here I is 
promised all up to vote nine different 


ways on everything, from getting 
after the Pullman folks on this 
berth-control proposition some 
wren talked my arm off about, to 
taking snipes outta little gal’s 
mouths ——” 

“Listen, bo,’’ cuts in Cravens, 
‘they is only one way of making 
a sucker outta yourself at 
the legislature.” 

“How?” I asks. 

“By going to the mat 
for something on the ac- 
count of a campaign 
pledge,”’ explains Luke. 
“Tt ain’t even good form 
to mention ’em after elec- 
tion.” 

“‘Ain’t supposed to act 
like the voters wants?” I 
inquires. ‘‘Or is I sup- 
posed to do like I thinks 
personal?” 

““Thinking’s even 
rude,” replies Cravens; 
“but they is two ideas 
about the subject you 
brung up. Some holds 
that a guy should do like 
he wants to do 7 

“And the other?” I 
butts in. 

“And the other,”’ goes 
on Luke, ‘‘that he 
shouldn’t never do noth- 
ing that hedon’twantto.” 

“‘Smelligent,” says I. ‘“‘Where does the people get off in 
that kinda misdeal?”’ 

“They don’t,” answers Cravens. 
riding and paying fare.” 


“They keens right on 
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F IT wasn’t for the Magruders I would ’a’ passed up the 

job in spite of all that Luke said and done to skid me 
into it, but them babies is got a way of rubbing my fuzz the 
wrong way and making me do a lotta tricks I shouldn’t 
oughta. All Jim and Liz has to do is to be for a thing for 
me to pick up a club and beat its brains in. I ain’t ordered 
ham and eggs since I found out they liked ’em. 

After I finishes up my talk with Cravens, in the which 
I promised to think it over a coupla days, I beats it home 
and finds the Magruders cluttering up the front porch. 

“Has you resigned?” asks Lizzie. 

“Want me to?” I comes back. 

“Jim says,’”’ answers the measle, “that you 

“Never mind what Jim says,”’ I cutsin. ‘“Ain’t you got 
no ideas in your own name? Don’t you ever get anything 
in the box score excepting assists?” 

“T got a mind of my own,” snaps the Magruder nix. 

“Allright,” I admits; ‘‘but why don’t you take it outta 
the safety deposit and show it to us sometime? I ain’t 
gonna swipe it.” 


” 


“You'll Find the List Corpse You Ever Seen’’ 


“T wouldn’t trust a pdcician,” says Lizzie, cold; ‘not 
even with nothing.” 

“Ts you really gonna tle the job?” butts in Jim, quick, 
to cover up his wife’s foxy aws. 

« “Why not?” I inquir} 

“Well,” says he, ‘‘it’s| pretty dirty game, ain’t it?” 

“Ever play in it?’’ I ynts to know. 

“T wouldn’t touch it wii a six-foot pole,’’ he comes back. 
“They ain’t nobody in qllitics but a lotta grafters.”’ 

“We oncet lived in a}use,”’ says I, “where we had a 
furnace that was alwaygon the bum. One day it got so 
cold I went downstairs { see what the hell. I found out 
the janitor was peddlingthe coal I’d bought and hadn’t 
taken the ashes out for a} onth. So I canned him, cleaned 
at thing out myself an{never did have no trouble after 
that.” 

“You should oughta ¢t the kinda furnace we is got,”’ 
remarks Lizzie. “Jim gys de 

“The furnace I’m taling about,’’ I continues, “is a 
figure in speech.” 

“Ours is a Little Dignond Hot Box, ain’t it, Jim?” 
inquires the sciatica. 

“Where'd Lizzie go?’ asks, acting kinda surprised. 

“Ym here,” she answ{s, wide-eyed. 

“You're here, all righ” says I; “but you ain’t there. 
What I was trying to Hoadcast,” I goes on, turning to 
Magruder, “before tha frau of yourn turned on the 
statics, was the idea tha if you don’t like dirt you can’t 
cuss it outta the room; yju gotta grab a broom and sweep.” 

“T suppose,” sneers Jm, ‘“you’re gonna make politics 
as clean as a hind tooth/nuh?”’ 

“T’ll maybe try,’ I alswers. “ What’ll you do? Stand 
around while some dipfrisks your pockets and bawl out 

_the coppers instead of tiking a crack at the crook?” 

“Jim ain’t afraid of mthing,” says Lizzie. 

“T ain’t afraid of mywwife neither,’’ I shoots back. 

“You calling me nofiing?’’ busts out the misses, who 
ain’t said a word so far 

“Not a thing,” I retarns, hasty. ‘‘ You vote at the last 
election, Jim?” 

“What for?’ he c 


es back. ‘‘They don’t count ’em 


anyways.” 
_ “Well,” says I, ‘“‘it’{ a cinch they don’t count them that 
ain’t cast. When I gejs to Albany s 


“So you’re going?’ interrupts Magruder. 

“Yeh,” I tells him, “I kinda feels that I owes that 
much to prosperity. I’m looking ahead to the time when 
Dink O’Day Day will be celebrated from Rock Bound, 
Maine, to Climate, California, and when statutes of me in 
the parks will be as thick as empty shoe boxes after a church 
Picnic.” ‘ 

“You'll look swell in the legislature,” sarcastics Jim. 
“What do you know about parlor-mantel law?” 

“No more’n I know about kitchen-sink law,” I admits; 
“but it won’t take me more’n a minute and a half to run it 
down and make it drop from exhaustion.” 

“T never seen a guy hate his wife’s husband like you 
does,” says Magruder. “Ever hear of Roberts’ Rules and 
Orders?” 


“T don’t wear no man’s collars,’ I an- 
swers, ‘‘and that bird Roberts ain’t gonna 
give meno orders. Anyways, Luke Cravens 
is the boss of the district. Where does this 
Roberts boy € 

“You wouldn’t understand,’ cuts in 
Magruder, “even if you knew. For example, 
suppose you was to get on the floor of the 
house ——”’ 

““Who’s gonna put me there?” I yelps. 

I don’t want you to get no ideas I’m such 
a stupe as I sounds, but I’m even willing to 
carry that reputation for the pleasures of 
razz-jazzing Magruder. 

“T mean,” he explains, “if you was mak- 
ing a speech ‘on some bill and a bobo should 
get up and move that it should be put on the 
table, what would you do?” 

“Tt all depends,’ I answers, “‘on the way 
hesaidit. If he was nice and polite, I’d put 
it there; but if he tried to rough-bluff me 
into doing it, I’d leave it just where it was 
and he’d probably spend the next few min- 
utes picking a inkwell outta his hair.” 

“Flying codfish !”’ hollers Jim, waving his 
hands like a yell leader. ‘‘And you’re the 
kinda guy that’s gonna make laws for fifteen 
million people!” 

“That’s what,” saysI; “but what doyou 
expects if right thinkers like you won’t take 
no interest in politics and’d rather play golf 
than vote?” 

“Talking about golf,’’ comes back Ma- 
gruder, “is you really gonna introduce that 
tax bill?” 

“T’ll tell the popeyed world I am,’’ I replies. “‘A dollar 
on each ball and five fish on each club.”’ 

“Think you can put over a grab like that?”’ he asks. 

“‘T wouldn’t be so surprised,’”’ I answers. ‘‘When I gets 
done telling the boys about the terrible housing conditions 
of the ducks on Long Island on account of the land being 
drug out from under ’em for golf courses, I expects the 
tax’ll go with one big sob. D’you know things is so bad on 
the North Shore that seven and eight ducks is gotta sleep 
on one rock?” 

“T didn’t even know ducks slept on rocks,” 
Lizzie. 

“You should study national science, gal,’’ I returns. 
“What'd you suppose they slept on? Credit? Where’d 
you imagine the expression ‘duck on the rock’ come 
from?” 

“‘T don’t know,” says she. 

“‘T don’t know the name of the saloon neither,’’ cuts in 
Kate, slipping me the glare to sidetrack. ‘Please stop 
teasing Lizzie and try and give a imitation of talking sense.” 

“Who should I imitate?’ inquires. “Jim?” 

“You couldn’t go further and do worse,” sug- 
gests the Magruder exposed nerve; and when I 
starts laughing she goes on, all flustered, “‘I means, 
you could go further and do no worse.” 

“That'll be enough,” yelps Jim. ‘“‘I’ll do my 
own answering back from now and on. Cutting 
the kidding cold,’”’ he continues, turning to me, 
“T thought that golf-tax idea of yourn was to 
keep the cheap johns from building links around 
Doughmore and the other swell clubs.” 

“Even a natural error like you,” says I, 
“couldn’t be no wronger. Can you see me pull- 
ing chestnuts at a fire for the plutocats around 
here? I’m a friend of the common people 
and ——” 

“The commoner, the friendlier,” in- 
terrupts the frau. 

““Maybe,’”’ I admits; 
“but I promised the 
duck growers of this dis- 
trict that I’d go to the 
front for ’em, and a 
promise and a perform- 
ance with Dink O’Day 
is as alike as two peas 
in a puddle. Experts 
has tried with instru- 
ments and them slow 
movie cameras to find a 
difference between ’em, 
but without no luck. It 
wasfunny. Oncet they 
was studying a promise 
of mine, and when I told 
em after a coupla hours 
it was really a regular 
performance and not no 
promise a-tall, they just 
gave up.” 

“Doing business with 
a politician,’ remarks 
Magruder, ‘‘I guess 
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they hadda. When you gets to Albany them experts’ll be 
able to: leave their naked eyes at home and still see the 
difference.’ 

“What makes you think so?’’ I inquires. 

“Didn’t I hear you tell that Glumph woman you was 
gonna pass a law to stop all picture shows on Sunday, 
Wednesday and the nights the Ladies’ Aid met?” asks 
Jim. 

“You did,” I tells him. 

“Yeh,” jeers Magruder; ‘“‘and wasn’t I there when you 
promised Mildew down at the Tivoli that you’d put the 
censors on the hummer and fix it so the film folks could do 
anything they wanted to, within reason and without?” 

“Such is the case and the facts in it,” I confesses. 
“What about it?” 

“How you gonna keep both promises?”’ demands Jim. 

“What,” says I, “leaving out present company, could 
be simpler? I’ll introduce the bill the Glumph frill wants 
and also the one Mildew’s after.” 

“How,” yelps Magruder, ‘‘can you be on both sides at 
oncet?’”’ 

“Ah,” I returns, “that’s what makes politics a art. 
What’s wrong with the way I’m doing? Some of the folks 
in the county wants this; some others don’t want that. 
Who’m I to say what’s proper for ’em? I’m just like a 
waiter in a restaurant. Everybody that comes in asks for 
something different. I puts in the order. If the chef don’t 
wanna cook up the mess, whose fault is it? A jane drifts 
in with her trap all set for a pair of fried wizzle-wumph 
eggs, sunny side up. Is it my business to tell her they ain’t 
good for her complexions and try and set her up to a 
platter of raw ox ears?” 

“You mean rare, don’t you?” inquires Lizzie. 

“T don’t know no more what you're talking about than 
you do,” says Jim; “‘but how you gonna vote on these dif- 
ferent things when its comes to a show-down?”’ 

““O’Day,’’ I replies, “is far enough down on the roll call 
for my judgment and my conscience to get together before 
I has to. I’m gonna introduce everything that anyone 
wants and let ’em take their chances. Personally, nothing 
don’t interest me excepting my duck bill, and I shall fight 
for it with all the powers I has, with faith in the right 
and h 

“Oh, hire a hall!” snaps Magruder. 

“The Monday Club’s got a dandy place,” says Lizzie. 
“You can get it for fifty dollars a night; besides, they is 
still got the decorations up from the Pappa Eta Motza 
sorority dance.” 


qr 


E AND Cravens goes to Albany together, Luke figur- 
ing on introducing me around to the high moguls of 
the party and seeing that I get started off K. O. 
“You'll be kinda busy getting settled,” says he, “‘so I 
has taken a little work off your hands.” 
“What work?” I asks. 

“Well,” he answers, “I figures they 
is about eight jobs you'll get to hand 
to the boys in the district and I’ve 
picked ’em for you. Seeing as I got 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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arably linked with the gold of the gulch. 

Today, excepting only sunshine and tour- 
ists, it is synonymous with the black gold of 
commerce, which is oil. The rush of treasure seekers fol- 
lowing the famous find of 1848 has been more than matched 
by the gush of petroleum in the greatest overproduction 
that the industry registers. Thus bonanza history repeats 
itself, but with this difference: The yellow metal that lured 
the Argonauts across the plains was not necessary to life 
and trade, while its greasy but no less lureful successor is an 
essential commodity. 

California stands supreme among the American oil- 
producing fields. During 1923 she not only doubled her 
output of the preceding year but her total was nearly one- 
third of that of the whole United States. Today she still 
holds the balance of petroleum power. 

Moreover, in California oil is coal to a greater degree 
than in any other American region. Here it was first used 
in the locomotive, thus inaugurating a notable advance in 
the economy of transportation. Within her confines are 
two of the naval reserves that drew the national legislative 
lightning. Teapot Dome has its counterpart in Elk Hills. 

There are many other details that make the California 
domain unique, even distinct, among the oil fields in the 
United States. Prior to the unprecedented overproduction 
of last year she was practically a self-contained oil empire, 
supplying her own needs. She had enough surplus to ship 
to China and Japan, with an occasional cargo of gasoline to 
the Atlantic Coast. It was not until 1923 that the flood 
of her crude began to stream in tankers through the Panama 
Canal to upset price schedules and play havoc generally 
with the product of the Mid-Continent and Texas fields. 
In September of last year more than 12,000,000 barrels of 
crude were shipped from Los Angeles harbor, making it the 
greatest of oil ports. More than half went to the Atlantic 
Seacoast. 


(i the name of California was insep- 


The Days of the Big Four 


Ghee ss wells are at record depth, and the overhead 
costs, in consequence, are at an equally record height. In 
the Los Angeles Basin so-called town-lot drilling has reached 
the last word in competition. At Burkburnett, Ranger 
and elsewhere in Texas, wells were drilled in the heart of 
fairly populous communities, but never to the extent that 
prevails at Long Beach. It is the center of the most prolific 
oil area in the world. 
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The Huntington Beach Field in Southern California is One of the 
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By Isaac Fk. Marcosson 


Indeed, the narrative of oil discloses few, if any, events 
more sensational than the phenomenal development of the 
pools in the Los Angeles Basin. An orgy of production was 
matched by a kindred frenzy of stock promotion. The 
orange groves that once groaned with fruit became mines of 
mineral wealth with yields more gilded. Hence in Cali- 
fornia we will begin our progressive journey through the 
American oil domain. 

California oil, like California mining, is a story of adven- 
ture. There was gun play in the early days of drilling in 
the San Joaquin Valley, and a hardy breed developed. In 
many respects they were the doubles in courage and initia- 
tive, as well as in self-made success, of Huntington, Stan- 
ford, Hopkins and Crocker, the famous Big Four, whose 
railroad enterprise really opened up the Golden West: 
Some of them were the fathers of the great companies that 
now dominate Pacific Coast petroleum. 

They dug wells with pick and shovel, or employed the 
primitive spring-pole method of drilling, which was oper- 
ated by hand. These holes were only fifty or sixty feet be- 
neath the surface of the earth, in contrast to the 5000-foot 
wells of this day. 

Every Huntington or Stanford has been matched by the 
type of achievement represented by Lyman Stewart, Capt. 
John Barneson, Thomas O’Donnell, Capt. William Matson, 
K. R. Kingsbury, Paul Shoup and others. Stewart was the 
son of a Pennsylvania tanner, and he made the Union Oil 
Company possible. Barneson, an intrepid sea captain, 
turned to oil after a life of adventure on the deep, and 
fathered the General Petroleum Corporation. Matson 
founded a steamship line, then preached the gospel of oil 
for ships, and his heritage is the Honolulu Consolidated. 
O’Donnell was a roustabout, as a laborer in the oil fields is 
known, and worked his way up to the stewardship of Cali- 
fornia Petroleum. Doheny evolved from obscure pros- 
pector to multimillionaire and head of the Pan American. 
Kingsbury is the college student who stoked a furnace 
before he became a Standard chief. After an apprenticeship 
as newsboy, Shoup went through the grill and mill of rail- 
road routine until he became practical head of the Southern 
Pacific, and then started the Pacific Oil. 

In 1870, a well in Pico Cafion—it was the second in the 
state—produced the first oil handled by the Pacific Coast 
Oil Company, the predecessor of the present Standard of 


California. It meaithat, as in Pennsylvania, 
oil is a sort of traditn of faith, hazard and out- 
putin California. My of the original producers 
came hotfoot from il City and Bradford, in 
Pennsylvania, and were the ovosts of the line that made 
a large part of the petroleum rp possible. They were on 
the job on the Pacific Coast bere Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas were annexed to the stehood of oil. 

As a matter of fact, for me than a century prior to 
Drake’s historic well near Tijville, in 1859, petroleum 
had been known and employed California. Indians used 
it to mend their mortars and piles and to cement basket- 
work. It was also a remedy r coughs and colds. The 
Franciscan Fathers, whose picresque missions extended 
from San Diego to San Francis, utilized asphalt for roof- 
ing. The first producing well w: drilled less than ten years 
after the oil excitement first let ose in Pennsylvania. The 
principal products were asphaltnd distillates for lighting, 
fuel and spraying fruit orchard 


Early ExperimentiWith Fuel Oil 


HE recorded production of wlifornia dates from 1876, 

when approximately 12,000 arrels of crude were pro- 
duced. Contrast this puny output'ith lastyear’s263,729,000 
barrels and you get some idea othe miracle that has been 
wrought. Early production w: confined to the Santa 
Clara Valley, until 1880, whe wells began to dot Los 
Angeles County. In 1893 petroum was discovered in the 
city of Los Angeles, and this rested in the first big over- 
production. 

It was a heavy-fuel product ad there was so much of it 
that the price dropped to twent-five cents a barrel. The 
only way to dispose of it was.o create enterprises that 
would use it. Oil-burning appaatus was introduced into 
stationary power plants and an:ffort made to induce the 
railroad companies to use oil in teir locomotives. This led 
to the beginning of the oil era o our railroads. 

Before the Los Angeles oil peiod at least one Western 
road had experimented with oil or fuel. In 1886 Leland 
Stanford, president of the Centil Pacific and one of the 
Big Four who had built the westrn end of our first trans- 
continental system, was anxiousto cut down the cost of 
fuel, which is the ever-present r:lroad problem. Various 
tests were made on theline betwee: Sacramento and Davis- 
ville. A Peruvian oil was used. {trange as it may seem in 
the light of present-day develoyment, the experiments 
were abandoned because of the .igh price of the crude. 


Three Areas Which Caused the Record Overproduction of 1923 
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The Kern River Field is the Largest in Area in California and the Oldest in Point of Production 


Even stranger was the fear on the part of the railroad offi- 
cials that there might not be a permanent supply of pe- 
troleum. This is directly in line with a little-known early 
apprehension of the old Standard Oil Company. It re- 
frained from constructing costly refining plants for the 
same reason. 

Credit for the first practical demonstration of fuel oil on 
an American railroad is divided between the Santa Fe and 
the Southern Pacific. The latter had a peculiar interest 
in the successful outcome of the conversion experiment 
because, as you shall presently see, it owns one of the great 
oil-bearing regions in California, which was the bone of a 
bitter struggle with the Government. 

The evolution was gradual, because there was ever 
present the concern that the oil supply might give out and 
the railroad be compelled to return to hard fuel. The 
change was so made that an oil burner could be turned 
back into a coal burner in a short time. This precaution 
proved to be unnecessary. 

Although the Southern Pacific was probably the pioneer 
in America, and ran the first regular oil burner, a consider- 
able part of the oil-burning-locomotive credit is given to 
K. H. Wade, general manager of the Santa Fe. In 1890 he 
enlisted the codperation of our commercial attachés through- 
out the world in gathering information with regard to the 
use of oil in locomotives. He heard of a burner in use on 
the Central Railroad of Peru, which was the invention of 
William Booth, a Scotchman employed as master mechanic 
on the road. He sent for Booth, who installed the first oil 
burner on a Santa Fe locomotive within forty-eight hours 
after his arrival. 


The Three Klondikes of Black Gold 


ONSIDERABLE difficulty was experienced at first in 

securing a fire box that would stand the concentrated 
blast of the oil flame. The most refractory bricks would 
melt out in a short time, not so much from the heat as from 
the fluxing agents introduced with the oil. A Riverside 
manufacturer finally perfected a process for making bricks 
that withstood the heat and resisted the temptation to turn 
into glass. This material is still in use. 

I have tarried on this development, first, because it shows 
how hard was the road of oil to the railroad fuel box; sec- 
ond, because it is one of the many California claims to 
petroleum distinction. 

With this hint of the background of California oil, we 
can now go into the concrete story of the fields and what 
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they mean. There are three districts. What is known as 
the Valley Field—it gets its name from the San Joaquin— 
comprises Kern River, McKittrick, Midway-Sunset, the 
largest single area after the three flush areas in the south; 
Lost Hills, Belridge,. Coalinga, Wheeler Ridge and Elk 
Hills, where Naval Reserves 1 and 2 are located. Then there 
is the Coast Field, which includes Watsonville, Santa 
Maria, Ventura, Newhall, the scene of the pioneer produc- 
tion, and Summerland, where the wells rise out of the sea. 

The really spectacular domain, however, is technically 
known as the Southern, or Los Angeles Basin Field. Here 
the almost undreamed-of wealth of Santa Fé Springs, Long 
Beach—Signal Hill—and Huntington Beach poured forth. 
What most people do not know perhaps is that in this sec- 
tion are many older, and what are likely to be far more 
permanent, producers, such as exist at Whittier—not named 
after the poet, but after a town—Fullerton, Coyote Hills, 
Montebello, Richfield, Compton and Torrance, the latest 
of the California developments. 

These last-named fields, save Compton and Torrance, 
were producing before the three Klondikes of oil got into 
action and, as I have intimated, are likely to outlive them. 
It proves one of the fundamental facts in oil, which is that 
while the bonanza field, with its swift return and equally 
swift decline, provides the cake of the business, the old 
stand-by, with its smaller but more enduring production, is 
the real bread and butter. j 

I visited every one of these California fields, traveling by 
motor along the sea down through those early areas of 
output to Los Angeles, where you get the real kick out of 
any inspection of the California fields. 

The tangle of derricks at Santa Fé Springs is even sur- 
passed by the forest of rigs at Signal Hill, which is really a 


- part of the city of Long Beach, and where, as at Santa Fé 


Springs, the oil splashes the orange-laden trees. As I stood 
on Signal Hill I could see a United States fleet mobilized 
for maneuvers. 

From Los Angeles I went back to the north across the 
Tehachapi Mountains, pierced by an oil pipe line that was 
once one of the wonders of the business, into the Valley 
Field, the real backbone of California production, the 
capital of which is Bakersfield. 

Here, for example, I saw the Wheeler Ridge field on the 
edge of the desert, where roads had to be built far into the 
hills and every gallon of water hauled for ten miles. In such 
a site as this you begin to visualize the hazardseand hard- 
ships of oil production even within the confines of civiliza- 
tion. An oil well is like a railroad siding in that it represents 


a sort of magic thing out of which spring movement and 
community. The rough camp of today is often the living 
town of tomorrow. By the same token, today’s feverish 
activity is often the desolation of a brief year, or less, hence. 
Oil, with its fickleness of yield, is the prize maker and un- 
maker of life, fortune and destiny. 

In the Valley Field I passed the famous Lakeview gusher, 
the largest and most spectacular well California has yet 
produced, which, at its high tide, reached 68,000 barrels a 
day. It accounted for a total of 6,000,000 barrels, had the 
effect of forcing the price down to thirty cents a barrel, and 
is still producing about eight barrels a day, which is enough 
to pay for its operation. In the decline of this one-time 
mammoth you see the usual fate of the gusher. 


Large-Scale Oil Storage 


O MAN could make such a trip without appreciating 

the scope and extent of the California oil industry, whose 
development up to date represents a total investment of 
$500,000,000, while $300,000,000 additional has been ex- 
pended on facilities that include 4500 miles of pipe line and 
sixty-five refineries. More than 400 products are made 
from California crude. Seventy thousand people are em- 
ployed, and there are 5000 additional employes of Cali- 
fornia companies in other Pacific Coast states. 

Oil is the business of great and sudden transition. The 
almost acute shortage of one month may be followed by 
violent overproduction the next. Thus in California you 
have today storage capacity for 90,000,000 barrels of crude. 
A year ago half this capacity would have sufficed, while in 
1922 the oil in storage only approximated 32,000,000 barrels. 

The irony of this huge storage—and it applies to all 
other oil fields as well—is that it is seldom used twice. It 
follows from the fact that the oil flood seldom duplicates 
itself in the same area. To illustrate: The great produc- 
tion of 1914-15 in California was in the San Joaquin Valley. 
At that time large reservoirs and tanks were erected. The 
San Joaquin flood then subsided, the storage was emptied, 
and most of it has remained unfilled ever since. Storage 
not only means the construction of tanks and earthen 
reservoirs but also the actual purchase of ground upon 
which .they rest, because oil usually damages or destroys 
the soil. 

There are two kinds of storage—huge concrete-lined- 
and-roofed reservoirs and steel tanks. I saw the largest of 
these reservoirs, which was built by the Standard at 

(Continued on Page 230) 
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HERE was an admiring 
[['surme in the Capi- 

toline Theater as Talbot 
Strongbow—starring in the 
feature film The Squared 
Circle—threw off his silken 
bath robe and stood up in 
the corner of the pictured 
ring. Myself, I had never 
seen a finer figure of a man. 
The actor was several inches 
taller than any of his mimic 
seconds, had beautifully 
broad and sloping shoulders, 
a girlish waist, and 
the swelling thighs 
and bulging calves 
of a professional 
dancer. He was 
handsome of face, 
too, with a molded 
chin, a straight nose, 
large and shadowed 
eyes, and a broad 
and white forehead 
above which the hair 
curled asif marceled. 
A soft feminine sigh 
went up like incense 
as he swept his chis- 
eled profile toward 
the audience. 

“What a pretty 
boy!’ whispered a 
stout woman in the 
seat before me. 

“Oh, you Greeky!”’ 

The stout woman turned, scandalized, and 
glared at me. I grinned inanely at her. Having 
involuntarily grinned at the discordant yell—it 
had appealed to some jealous streak in me, some 
miserable dislike of overhandsome men—I could 
not stop instantly. But I did look down for her 
benefit at the man beside me who had shouted 
the strange epithet. He was crouched over, looking at the 
floor, avoiding attention. I saw no more of him than his 
red neck and the gray bristles on the back of his bullet 
head. The stout woman raked me with a glance and turned 
around again. The picture proceeded. The man beside me 
raised his head covertly, lifted his vindictively glittering 
black eyes to the sheet whereon Talbot Strongbow was 
standing off the furious rushes of a plug-ugly. The plug- 

ugly fell down. Talbot 
Strongbow arched his 


ao eyebrows and_ stood 
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I’m Going to Try Out on You the Punch That Killed Cowboy Frank 
at Medicine Hat Last Year 
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He Must Have Left His Jaw Uncovered, Because the Dummy Bent Over and Shouldered Him 


aloof from the discomfited ruffian; he extended his arms 
along the ropes. 

“How dreadful strong he is!’”’ whispered the stout lady. 

““Cheese champion!”’ 

An usher appeared in the aisle. 

“Who done that hollering?” he inquired. 

“Him,” said the stout lady, pointing me out. 

“Come out,” said the usher. 

“But really,’ I protested indignantly, ‘I assure you 
that it was not I, but this person here.” 

“Tt was him,” said the stout lady. ‘‘I heard him.” 

““Come out,” said the usher. 

“Who? Me?” said the man beside me, raising up 
again and pointing at himself. ‘‘Get away!”’ 

“No, him,” said the usher, 

I recovered my hat, climbed over the trouble maker 
and followed the usher up the aisle. I was mortified, 
and the black looks of the audience did not soothe me; 
but I saw no use in making a scene. A uniformed man 
held a door open for me and I passed out into Broad- 
way. Someone, after hurrying from behind, took me 
by the arm. 

““Go away,” I said, pulling my arm free when I saw 
that it was held by the dumpy and gray-haired man 
who had raised the row. ‘‘You area very silly fellow. 
Leave me alone.” 

“Don’t get sore,’”’ he said coaxingly, keeping beside 
me like an importunate beggar. 

“T don’t care to speak to you,’ I said. 
“After the way you acted ——” 

“You didn’t see half of it!’ he chuckled. 
“Say, [raised such a time after you left that 
they threw four of us out. The three other 
guys are awfully sore, and they said they 
would meet me and you outside. We better 
lam off before they find us.” 

“Vl call a policeman,’’ I said, looking 
around me in the crowd. 

“If you do he will call the wagon,’ he said. 
“But first he will club all hands and stop the 
fight, and that will be you and the three guys. 
Come on and you and me will do a three- 
legged race!”’ : v4 

I hurried with him down a side street, 
not liking my company, but not stopping to 
choose. I did not doubt that I would be en- 
gaged in an idiotic street fight if I stayed. 
Since I had permitted myself to be saddled 


with the blame of the original disturbance, I could not 
see myself convincing three angry men that I had had no 
part in it. 

“Tn here!” gasped the gray-haired man, who had tired 
at once, and he pulled me into a pastry shop. “‘ We'll lay low 
here for a few minutes.’”’ Holding my arm companionably, 
he escorted me to a far corner. “Ice cream and cup cakes 
for two,” he called over his shoulder to the trim waitress. 
We sat down. 

““What in heaven’s name was your idea in creating this 
absurd situation?’’ I demanded fiercely. 

“That’s just what I wanted to tell you,” he said, gestur- 
ing persuasively. ‘‘ You won’t blame me a little bit, fellow. 
My name is Reddy—Joe Reddy. Pleased to meet you. Now 
listen, it’s this way.” 

And he told me as follows, while he ate the ice cream and 
cup cakes. I had to give him a show of attention until time 
should assuage the animosity of his three guys. 


Them days—back in 1919—I had a boy named Tug 
Mahaffy, a slashing good light-heavy. I got him out of a 
gas-mask factory over in Astoria, where Tug had been 
doing his bit. He was a real fighting man, Tug was, and it 
was about all he could do to hold himself in the factory 
during the war and not lose his head and dash into the 
Army. But in January of 1919 Tug couldn’t control him- 
self no longer, and he came bustling out of the factory with 
blood in his eye and offered to fight any man in the world, 
and he wouldn’t need no gun either. ; 

I collared him and put him in my stable, and I fought 
him around New York and picked up a nice piece of change. 
But then some guys in the American Legion began to ride 
my boy and ask him how he missed the boat on the big 
outing, and if he ever ate canned Willie or wore horseshoes 
on his heels, where was his foot-and-mouth disease? So the 
boxing commission ruled my boy off the local tracks and 
told him to come back later. ire 

Well, at this time the soldier boys were well liked and 
the people would give them anything, and what they would 
not give them they would promise them; so I decided to 
take Tug for a change of venue and depart into the un- 
known. % 

I called Tug the catchweight champion of the A. E. F., 
meaning he would fight any time they would catch him; 
and I arranged for a series of one-night stands in the proy- 
inces—Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and return. At each 
place he would fight any man in the world and give him 
ten dollars if he didn’t knock him dead in two rounds, 
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With a hundred-dollar guaranty at each stop, this would 
be better than singing come-all-ye’s in back yards. 

In my pleasure over this good stroke I let Tug wheedle 
me out of seven dollars, and then Tug departed into the 
unknown on his own hook. I should have known better. 
A soberer or steadier youth than Tug when he couldn’t 
make a borrow you wouldn’t find in the whole city; but he 
dearly loved a long and solitary souse, and I knew that I 
would not see him again until he had rioted the money all 
away. So there I was, as flat as a general without an army. 

I had lost hopes of finding my boy in time for the cam- 
paign when I’wandered into Cowley’s gym on One Hun- 
dted and Sixteenth Street and seen a big fellow giving a 
dummy an awful argument. The dummy was a stuffed 
canvas hanging from a rope, one of these dummies to 
harden fighters’ hands and strengthen their wrists. 

The dummy and the big boy had the gym all to them- 
selves, and it was a grudge fight if ever I seen one. The big 
boy would dance back on his toes, fiddle, and then rush in, 
swinging right and left. How he could sock! He had the 
heart too. He would stand toe to toe with the dummy and 
trade, not giving back an inch, and when the dummy tried 
to fall into a clinch and avoid punishment the big boy 
would push him off and stand him up again with a wallop 
that would jar him to his toes. The big boy rammed his 
right into the dummy up to. the wrist, and he must have 
left his jaw uncovered, because the dummy bent over and 
shouldered him, and there was the boy down on his back. 

“One,” I counted, ‘‘two, three, four ——”’ 

Maybe you saw that bout between Jack Johnson and 
Stanley Ketchel. You remember the Michigan Assassin 
dropped the Big Smoke for a count of four, and then John- 
son crawled up and coiled like a spring and shot across the 
ring and—bam! That was the hardest sock I ever saw in 
the ring until I saw this big boy in Cowley’s gym having 
it out with the dummy. At the count of four the big boy 
was back on his feet; and then he lowered his head and 
tore in and put everything but his room rent in one punch 
and gave it to the dummy. The dummy let out an awful 
squeak, and I thought he would break loose from his rope. 

“Time!’’ I shouted, seeing that the dummy was out on 
his feet. 

The big boy looked around, dashing the brown curls out 
of his eyes. 

“Say, son,” I said, coming forward, ‘‘where did you 
learn to fight like that?” 

“Oh, sir, that was nothing,” he said, as modest as he 
was brave. “‘You should see me in a real set-to.” 

“Can you take it too?” I asked. “If that dummy 
had a glove, would you play for his body like that, or 
would you try out his legs? I bet if that dummy let 
go his rope and took after you, you would tin-can all 


over the gym.” 


“Pardon, you are in error,” he said. “I am at my best 
when they are coming. I am fast—remarkably so.” 

“Faster than lightning, eh?” 

“Well, I’ve never been hit by it yet, and you may draw 
your own conclusions,”’ said he. “‘ These sluggers are made 
for me. I just hold out one hand—like that—and stop them 
in their tracks; and if they run past the signal, 
I bring over the right and settle the question 
of supremacy. They don’t put a glove on me, 
indeed, if they rush from the first bell until 
the referee stops the demoralizing spectacle.”’ 

He skated around the gym, cutting eights 
and doing toe spins, and ducking and block- 
ing and side-stepping like a fellow battling a 
machine gun. He was fast and 
scientific, and he had the kick and 
he looked mighty good to me. In 
fact, if he had a fault, it was that 
he looked too blamed good; he 
looked like one of these here Greek 
gods. I’m off Greek gods, and I’ve 
seen not afew. They are fast on their 
feet and they can hit, but that is 
not a patch on how fast and how 
hard they hit on the floor. You show 
me a Greek god pulling on a glove 
and my money will hop aboard the 
other fellow quicker than Bryan 
saying “‘Yes, yes!” to a convention. 
But this boy spoke so nicely, and 
I was so hard up for troops, that I 
grabbed his glove and held it up. 

“T’m Joe Reddy, the well-known manager,” I said. 
““You’re discovered! I’ve got more fights on my hands 
than the cow that kicked over the beehive, and you can 
have all or any. Who did you ever lick?” 

“Tt’s a pleasure, Mr. Reddy,” he said, looking down on 
me along his big nose. “You say you are a manager—and 
a well-known one? Strange, I thought that I knew all the 
managers of note. No offense, you know, my dear fellow— 
my error entirely. You ask me for the names of my con- 
quests? Well, I have gained decisions over the Brockton 
Tar Baby, Biff Heffernan, the Mexican Tamale, Tarantula 
Tommy MacTavish, George Twin Sully ——” 

“Wait up,’’ Isaid, listening to the names of these good 
second-raters. ‘‘Is this on the level?” 

“Pardon, Reddy?” 


The Boys That Wanted to Go on With Lucy 
Were Not College Professors 
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“T mean, where did you do 
all this damage? Notin New 
York or I’d of heard of you. 
Did you ever fight in New 


Onke = 
“No, I never fought in 
New York.” 
“Where are you from?” 
“Toway.” 


“T see,” I said, figuring 
he’d caught these good boys 
on their travels and gained 
some of these home-town de- 
cisions. Still, it was a nice 
record, and I went down- 
stairs and dug up Cowley. 
“Listen, Mike,’ I said, “I 
been talking to a big corn-fed 
up in the gym. Who is he?” 

“Y ouheard,’’said Cowley, 
looking up from the crap 
game. “He don’t make any 
secret out of it.” 

“But say, Mike, is he as 
good as he says?” 

“Tf he isn’t,”’ said Cowley, 
making a pass, ‘‘he ought to 
get a manager to tell it for 
him.”’ Cowley is a little 
peeved with me because I 
once rang in a boy on him 
for a semifinal and told him 
the boy’s record was O. K., when all there was on it was 


K.O. “Say, Joe,” he said, “there’s a boy you ought to 
grab off!” 

“‘T don’t know,’ I said. “‘He looks to me like a Greek 
god.”’ 


“‘Five’s my point,”’ said Cowley. “What’s that, 
Joe? Say, Joe, you’re looking for a fighter, aren’t you? 
Why don’t you take that boy upstairs?” 

“But is he good?”’ said I. 

“*Five you can’t six,’”’ said Cowley. “Oh, by the 
way, Joe, why don’t you take charge of that boy up in the 
gym?” 

“He looks good,” I said. “‘ But how would he like a good 
smack on the nose?” 

(Continued on Page 52) 


Well, I Noticed That Tug Was Coming Out of Crouches a Little Stowly 


*‘Starboard,’? He Cried Feebly. 


ley felt a touch of the old bit- 
terness in his heart. Time had made 
few changes in that neighborhood. 
The road, deep in yellow dust, ran past the house with that 
same wind-swept, water-channeled, hoof-pounded ledge in 
it as of yore, and the house itself, gray and broken-backed, 
peered at him over a field of uncut hay. The L, angling 
away from the main house, still had that familiar sag in 
its ridge where his Grandfather Hiram’s pigs had rooted 
away the underpinning. 

In the woodshed door a girl in a white cap was shelling 
peas into a big tin basin. When she saw that brooding 
giant of a man with a corncob pipe upside down in his 
mouth, and his hands bulging in his coat pockets, she stood 
up abruptly, dusting her hands. 

“Hello, Charl Gayley,’”’ she cried in her deep, rather 
husky voice. ‘‘So they’ve let you out at last.” : 

“They’ve let me out at last,’’ he said somberly. He had 
a way of repeating other people’s phrases with an ironical 
twist. 

“You look a little pale about the gills still.’ 

“T am shaky,” the man confessed. ‘I feel feathery 
around the knees all right.” 

“You've got a right to. I wish you could have seen 
yourself when they brought you in. I was just leaving the 
hospital to come on this case. You looked like something 
the cat brought in. You did for a fact. Burnt to a crisp. 
Your eyelashes have grown out again. They tell me now 
you went back aboard that ship just to unchain a dog. Is 
that so?” 

“Tf I did I was too late,” the man said. “The dog was 
blown to bits.” 

“So I understand. It’s a wonder anything was left of 
you. Crazy. You must have known the fire had got near 
the oil. Maybe it’ll teach you a lesson, though. Funny 
you had to get that kind of a reception home after all this 
time away. It must be twelve years.” 

“All of twelve.”” The man surveyed her. “I see you’re 
the same Mabel Upham.” 

“Tf you can trust to appearances, I am, yes. I’ve got 
fat and practical, though.” 

“Yes, you’ve fleshed up,”’ Charles Gayley said seriously. 
He looked into the woodshed. “By Godfrey, time is 
nothing,” he muttered. “I can see you there sitting on a 
bucket, and smoking sweet-fern cigarettes, as if it was 
yesterday.” 
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“Starboard.’’ 
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“We rolled the paper round a lead pencil,” the girl 
caught him up excitedly, “and glued them with flour 
paste.” She wrinkled her nose. ‘Personally I’ve given up 
the habit. I guess I was afraid it would dry up my blood, 
the way you told me rattan would, if I smoked that. I 
took a lot of stock in what you said those days.” 

“That was where you showed your inexperience then,” 
the man said, mooning, and looking as if he had lost inter- 
est in the conversation. 

“‘And then again, at that time you hadn’t become the 
full-fledged woman hater you have since,” Mabel Upham 
said, lowering her eyes discreetly and touching a ruffle at 
her throat with thumb and finger. ‘‘ You couldn’t be hired, 
probably, to sit smoking sweet fern with a lady nowadays.” 

“Sweet fern,’ muttered Charles Gayley. His eyes 
deepened and ranged. He was quite blind to the mischief 
under Mabel Upham’s skillfully slanted lashes. ‘‘Yes,’’ he 
muttered. ‘“‘That was certainly the proper quill. It beat 
tobacco all hollow. Hanged if I don’t take a sack of that 
sweet fern away to sea.”’ 

“T must have had a fearful crush on you at that time,” 
Mabel confided. “‘Actually when I heard that you had gone 
away to sea I was crazy mad to follow,”’ she went on, wrap- 
ping her arms tight about her body, and leaning back 
against the door. ‘‘I was half a mind to change my sex and 
wear men’s clothes.” 

“Yes, you were.” 


“‘T was, really. But then, I was always wanting to do- 


things that any ordinary woman-mortal wouldn’t dream of 
doing.” 

Charles Gayley discreetly changed the subject, and asked 
after his Aunt Hitty, who was sick-abed upstairs. 

“She’s bad enough. She can’t move anything on the 
left side, I suppose you know.” 

Doctor Stone had told him that, he said. And he went 
on at once to ask cumbrously if he might sleep in the barn 
chamber for a night or two. It was a fancy of his, and the 
doctor had said that he ought to get his strength back 
before going aboard ship again. 

“T can make you up a bed there as well as not,” Mabel 
Upham said. 

“TY don’t want to make work for you. You let me fix 
myself up on the fléor,’”’ he muttered. 


TEAGUE 


April 5,1924 


“Starboard Yourself,’’ Mabel Cried Back With a Strangled Wind«Torn Laugh 


HEN he came in sight of the DP TD © Z 7 a F AT : 7 Mabel Upham laughed, and shoul- 
old Traill place Charles Gay- LV li eure! Meattlh AAS Ja Hlet dered him with her soft shoulder. 


““Aren’t we considerate?”’ she 
breathed, dipping past him. ‘‘You 
haven’t changed, have you? I should 
think going to sea and running in with those queer char- 
acters every day would have made a difference in that 
particular. But you’ve got that same trick of underesti- 
mating your own importance I remember asa child. Don’t 
you think for one minute that I’m not tickled pink to 
have some human being of the opposite sex on the prem- 
ises. I’ve been blue as a whetstone all soul alone in this 
great ark of a house with that cross-grained old lady pour- 
ing her complaints into my ear. Come along.” ‘ 

He saw that her eyes, brown, like her thick hair, and 
with their vivid, warm, scrutinizing lights, held the well- 
remembered audacity. : 

It had been no part of his plan to have Mabel Upham get 
his meals for him, but he found himself again coerced—at 
least to the extent of having supper with her. 

“Tt isn’t likely that a man as careful as you are not to 
make a noise will disturb anybody,” she said, arranging 
the knives and forks with the alacrity of a hospitable 
woman. ‘Just turn that fish over in the pan, will you, 
sailorman, while I’m setting the table.” 

The faint rattle of a bell in that upper chamber brought 
back the patient to her mind, and she waltzed out of the 
kitchen gayly. She came back more thoughtful, and shut 
the door with a deliberate click. 

“How she clings to life,’ she whispered. “It’s a Traill 
characteristic, I guess. Any other man than you would 
have been blown to bits, like that dog. Seriously, I don’t 
see what she’s got to live for. Where there’s baby croco- 
diles on the window sill, and red devils in the drinking 
water, why should she want to go on and on and on, one 
day just like another? Threeparts ceiling, from her present 
position.” : 

“Well, isn’t one day pretty much like another for the 
best of us?”’ the man questioned, leaning forward, and 
tracking a moth over the red-and-white-checked tablecloth 
with his fork. ‘‘Don’t you find a good deal of sameness to 
it, taking one thing with another? I notice myself nowa- 
days that yesterday and today and tomorrow all kind of 
run in together without any distinguishing mark. Half 
the time I don’t know what day of the week it is, and I 
wouldn’t know what to do with the knowledge if I did.’ 

“Half the time you look as if you didn’t know what 
year it was, anno Domini. It must be a family trait,” 
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Mabel Upham said, looking at him with close interest. 
“Let me help you to a little more fish.”’ 

Gayley shook his head, but she deposited another frag- 
ment on his plate, with a sweep of the arm that wouldn’t 
say no, and he obediently applied his fork to it. He felt 
as if he had got into a favorable current, while still out of 
sight of land. He took sly peeps about him at the walls of 
the kitchen, at the yellow doors which had been planed 
to a new shape as the house settled. Yesterday and today 
and tomorrow. They knew all about this habitation, where 

_the very ticking of the clock on the mantelpiece had a kind 
of reluctant hitch in it. He had been born here, and now 
he came here a stranger to the place. Yet even now not 
quite a stranger. His life had at its foundation only the 
sliding sands of an intrigue, a piece of folly, like a shadow 
dance; and this shadow dance had taken place here within 
these walls. 

His father, a circus performer, had sat here, in this very 
stocky wooden chair with thered robin painted onits back— 
a mere boy in a flashy coat, as Hitty Traill had told the 
son bitterly. A juggler and knife thrower, a transient who 
had pierced Ann Traill’s heart, as if in a slip of practice, 
when he had meant to miss her by a hair and only send the 
shivers through her. 

Ann Traill had loved him. Her son felt sure of that, 
mysteriously sure. These yellow walls seemed impregnated 
with her impassioned whispers, the shivering fears of her 
poor heart. But he had been a transient. He had passed 
on, evaporated, taking his knives with him; and Ann Traill 
had died at the birth of her son. 

Queer, the man reflected. All the materials remained 


the same—the little clock cocked up there, with its yellow ° 


dial, pretending that time was so precious; the knives and 
forks lying on the cloth; the limp silver spoons ready to 
be manipulated. And a girl across the table who might be 
mistaken at a careless glance for Ann Traill herself. What 
did it all go to prove? It was a sort of hoax, or like an 
attempt made by an invisible presence, frustrated, and 
then set on foot again with a kind of devilish patience. It 
seemed to him that he could feel Ann Traill’s presence at 
his elbow, behind his chair, with that apprehensive light in 
her eyes which he had noted in an old photograph of her. 
Wind outside took the house in a trembling grip, and he 
felt the touch of his mother’s fingers at his temples. 


“Good Lord, you’re dead with sleep,’’ Mabel Upham 
said, seeing his head tumble on his chest. ‘‘Come this way, 
and don’t make any more noise than you can help with 
those great boots of yours.” 

He slept in a bed painted in broad stripes of brown and 
yellow to imitate a grain that was never grown in mortal 
forest. Mabel’s last whispered injunction to him had been 
not to smoke his pipe. The smell would filter through the 
walls, and the old lady’s sense of smell was as keen as ever. 

“You can’t expect to find her reconciled to the name of 
Gayley,” she explained. ‘‘I guess she’s got 
a bone to pick with you still on account of 
your running away and giving the impres- 
sion that she hadn’t been as good to you as 
she might have been. Your father went 
against her grain, too, they tell me. He let 
his hair grow wild over his ears like an ape, 
Hitty says. Funny, that’s the way yours 
grows.” 

In the morning, when she referred to that 
condition of his hair again, he said with a 
total lack of interest, ““Isit? Yes, I guess 
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vegetables. If it wasn’t for my faculty of telling lies with- 
out turning a hair I don’t know where I’d be.” 

“You won’t have to tell another one,’’ Charles Gayley 
said, with his elbows on the table. “‘I guess I’ve got my 
fill of sentiment. Well, thank you for your trouble. You’ve 
sure been good to me.” 

“So it’s ‘Hello’ and ‘Good-by’ with you, is it?’’ Mabel 
said, stepping between him and the door. ‘‘Eat and run, 
in other words. I guess you are your father’s man, all 
right. You wait, Mister Man. You haven’t heard me say 
my little say yet. I don’t deny it’s open to 
you to walk off and wash your hands of it, 
but still and all, Hitty’s a blood relative of 
yours, for all her bad opinion of you.”’, 

“That’s not likely to lead me to inherit,” 
said Gayley with a grim smile. 

“Tnherit? What under the sun do you 
think there is left here to inherit? Sea 
water? Wind? She hasn’t got a red cent, 
Charl. Hiram couldn’t have taken very 
good care of his money, I guess. At all 
events it’s a plain charity case, the way it 


it is. I never saw much place for barbers eA stands, and if something isn’t done they’ll 
in the scheme of things.” 3 have to take her to the hospital in a day or 
“You’re not such a woman-killer as he Gayley two. I’mnotmadeof money. I can’t work 


was, at all events,’’ Mabelsaid composedly, 
bringing him his eggs. ‘‘ You don’t throw knives, by any 
chance, do you?” 

“Throw knives, no.” 

“He used to throw knives. Fora living, I mean. Hitty 
says there’s one or two marks in the woodwork in the din- 
ing room where he stuck one in when he was being playful 
with your mother. Between you and me and the bedpost, 
that’s not my idea of a frolic.” 

“Well, no.” 

Gayley, folded in upon himself, breakfasted ruminantly. 
When he had finished he sat sprawled in a chair, his felt 
storm cap drawn over his eyes, his yellow corncob empty 
and twirled upside down. Mabel Upham, coming down 
from the upper regions, as she called them, with a tray, 
closed the kitchen door very softly. 

“You talk about second sight,”’ she whispered. “I think 
she half suspects already. I had to make up some cock- 
and-bull story of a man coming to the back door to sell 


indefinitely for nothing. No, sirree. If 
I’m going on making one day look just like another to her, 
the wherewithal has got to be forthcoming.” 
“Tf I had a cent of capital ” the man began. 
“Who said a word about capital?’’ Mabel cut him short. 
“T know you haven’t much in the way of this world’s goods. 
You don’t need capital on a job like this. There’s still fish 
in the sea, I hope. And Hiram did have the grace to leave 
his dory behind him, and a little fish tackle. I was sorting 
it over only yesterday, and thinking that if the right man 
would only come and put his shoulder to the wheel the old 
lady could go on dying at her own pleasure. And then you 
drop like a bolt out of the blue. Charl, you’ve got to.” 
The man tapped his pipestem against his teeth. His 
jaw slacked. Who could say the proposition was not 
tempting? He felt as a man might who knew that gold 
was hidden somewhere in the walls of the house, without 
knowing precisely where. He still had the aspect of a 
(Continued on Page 104) 


He Would Look at Her, and Feel the Heat Coming Back Into His Blood, Bringing a Queer Buoyancy With It 


O ALL the 
[worta except 

England, Jersey 
is the place where 
the cows come from. 
But to the English- 
man, Jersey is the 
place where the tax 
dodgers go to. This 
being so, the English- 
men who are paying 
four shillings and six- 
pence in the pound, 
as a minimum in- 
come tax, want some- 
thing done about it. 
They want to know 
why the Island of 
Jersey, within a hun- 
dred miles of the 
English coast, should 
be swaggering 
around bragging of 
the fact that it 
doesn’t have any in- 
come tax at all. They 
ask, ‘‘ Doesn’t Jersey 
belong to us?” 

Well, that’s the 
question. Of course 
the Englishman first 
of all wrote a letter 
to the Times. The 
Times had to confess 
itself stumped. Then 
the question was 
raised in the House 
of Commons. Some- 
body asked the Home Secretary why it was that while 
honest Englishmen were staggering under the burden of 
forty different kinds of taxes, direct and indirect, this little 
island off the French coast should be coolly advertising 
in the London newspapers: 


COME TO JERSEY 
WHERE THERE IS NO INCOME TAX 


The Home Secretary said he didn’t know, but would 
look into the matter. He looked into the matter. After 
looking into the matter he replied that it would require 
such a long explanation that maybe, since Jersey was such 
a small island, and the people who lived there were so 
touchy on questions of money and self-determination and 
suchlike, it might be wise to forget it. 

But it is not in the nature of the Englishman to forget 
anything, once he has made an inquiry about it. Four 
hundred and fifty years from next June somebody will rise 
in the House of Commons and ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty to explain why it was that the Dardanelles 
expedition was given up just when the Turks were almost 
whipped, during the late war. There are parliamentary 
questions which are handed down from generation to 
generation, like a key-winder silver watch. 

So whatever government rules Great 
Britain during the coming year, the 
Home Secretary of that governntent 
may as well be preparing himself for the 
inevitable question, ‘‘What are we go- 
ing to do about the Island of Jersey?’ 


The Tax Dodgers’ Mecca 


lee Home Secretary will answer 
probably, “‘Myreply to the honor- 
able gentleman is that the affair is 
proceeding satisfactorily.” 

Which will be the truth. The affair 
will be proceeding satisfactorily—to 
Jersey. 

Jersey is untaxed and untaxable. It 
is the Mecca of tax dodgers as the re- 
sult of conditions which were chartered 
and sealed before the present British 
Government was dreamed of. The 
English taxpayer is peeved beyond 
bounds at the fact that within six hours’ 
steaming of Southampton there are 
other Englishmen living on the fat of 
the land, paying no taxes of any kind, 
smoking English cigarettes at a price 
25 per cent less than they cost in 
England, drinking Scotch whisky for 
about half whatit costsin Scotland, and 
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Mont Orgueil Castle,'Gorey, Jersey, Fifteen Miles From the Mainland of France 


able to import whatever they need, from anywhere in the 
world, without paying duties of any kind, excepting four 
or five nominally taxed articles alone. It makes the 
homekeeping Englishman steam and blow smoke rings 
when he thinks of it. When he talks of it he is in danger of 
apoplexy. But there is really nothing to be done about 
it, unless England wants to go to war against Jersey. 

Which would be about as productive of pleasure and 
profit as the United States going to war against the island 
of Nantucket. 

The unsuccessful attempt of Great Britain to convince 
Jersey that an income tax is a good thing or, failing that, 
to convince the stiffnecked islanders that they should make 
a neat little contribution to the Imperial Exchequer, is the 
one bit cf comedy in the welter of tragic European affairs. 
Also, it exposes to view one of the queerest ethnological 
and political freaks in a part of the world which revels in 
inconsistencies and hodgepodges of nationality. 

First of all then, to get a notion of where Jersey is, you 
have to take the atlas and turn to the map of France. It 
will be no disgrace to you if you have never heard of the 
Channel Islands. There are people in both England and 
France who never heard of them either. Snuggled close to the 
western exposure of the old province of Normandy isa group 


A Jersey Cottage 


April 5,1924 
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of islands, of which 
the largest, in order 
of size, are Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney 
and Sark. 


other islands big 
enough to have dwell- 


them, and several 
hundred which’ are 
really only rock pin- 
nacles, almost sub- 
merged by the furi- 
ous tides which swirl 
around this part of 
the Channel. One of 
these little islands, 
Jethou, was owned, 
until a short time 
ago, by Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie, the au- 
thor. He has just 
sold it to a commer- 
cial gentleman who 


It is a good place for 
aminor poet. There 
is only one boat a 
week that comes any- 
where near it, in flush 
times, and even those 
cynics who believe 
that minor poets 
should be slain at 
sight would hardly 
go so far out of their 
way. 

Victor Hugo described the Channel Islands as “bits of 
France which have fallen into the sea and have been 
snatched up by England.” That is poetic. It is hardly 
true. As the following will show, England never annexed 
the Channel Islands. The Channel Islands annexed Eng- 
land. But on the other hand, Victor Hugo made an excus- 
able blunder. He was thinking of the well-known fact that 
for over a century it was unsafe to go away for the week- 
end and leave an island lying about in the ocean. The 
chances were forty to one that when you came back you 
would find the Union Jack floating over it and an agency 
for Guinness Stout already doing a flourishing trade. 


A Question of Parentage 


UT in this case England was innocent of guile or force. 
When the irate taxpayers of Britain ask, in their wrath, 
“Doesn’t Jersey belong to us?” the answer is: No, Jersey 
doesn’t. The Channel Islands have what they describe as 
a union with Great Britain. But they never speak of 
“our King.’”’ The Jerseymen have no king. They acknowl- 
edge in a perfunctory way the sovereignty of the Duke of 
Normandy. It so happens that the King of Great Britain 
is also Duke of Normandy. So that would appear to be a 
'. distinction without a difference. But 
it isn’t. It is a real difference. It is 
just the difference which enables the 
States of Jersey to turn down a request 
from the Imperial Exchequer with the 
same nonchalance of a business man 
turning down a request for a loan from 
an old college chum. 

The English say to the Jerseymen, 
“Don’t you want to help your mother 
country?” 

That doesn’t even make the Jersey- 
men laugh. They merely shrug their 
shoulders and reply, “‘Whose mother 
country? Not ours. We haven’t any 
mother country. But if you want a 
straight answer, take this: You are 
asking something of your grandfather 
country, which you are not going to 
get.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asks 
the Englishman. 

“We mean,” say the Jerseymen, 
“that we don’t belong to England. 
England is a part of Jersey. We are 
the sole heirs and legatees of William, 
Duke of Normandy, who crossed over 
to England and wiped up the earth 
with the people he found there in 1066. 

(Continued on Page 205) 
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The Hunting Meet of the Eton College Beagles at Dorney Gate, Bucks, England 


OR America the word “Britain” is of pro- 

found significance. It evokes a multitude of 

thoughts. Whether the word be taken in its 
narrowest sense as meaning merely England, or 
extended to the British Isles, or broadened to include those 
self-governing dominions which go to make up the English- 
speaking commonwealth of nations, or, finally, widened to 
signify the vast assemblage of lands and peoples known as 
the British Empire, we Americans instinctively realize 
that here is something which to us is of deep concern. 

This is true of Americans generally, whatever their 
origin, because the United States is an English-speaking 
country, settled mainly by people of British stock who built 
up a civilization, fundamentally Anglo-Saxon in character, 
that has set its stamp upon all who have reached our 
shores. For most Americans the significance of Britain is 
not merely a matter of cultural acquirement but also of 
racial inheritance—in other words, something in the blood. 
Despite recent immigration from Southern and Eastern 
Europe, the population of the United States is still basic- 
ally Anglo-Saxon, while a decided majority of its inhabi- 
tants are of British or kindred North European stocks. 

The essentially Anglo-Saxon character of our stock and 
civilization makes a study of things British at once pecul- 
larly interesting and pe- 
culiarly important. Since 
raceis unquestionably the 
basic factor in human af- 
fairs, we have weighty 
reasons for observing our 
British kin. This will aid 
us not only in our rela- 
tions with them but also 
in our own domestic prob- 
lems. For with folk so 
similar, a knowledge of 
what sort of people the 
British really are, and of 
what they are thinking 
and doing, will throw 
much light on what sort 
of people we ourselves are 
and what is the signifi- 
cance of our thoughts and 
actions. 


The Test 


T IS anarrowand short- 

sighted view which 
holds that the parallel de- 
velopment of the British 
and American peoples is 
due chiefly to ease and 
frequency of intellectual 
intercourse—that we are 
so much alike because 


books and newspapers and 


By Lothrop Stoddard 


can talk without an interpreter. That is rather putting the 
cart before the horse. It ignores the much more funda- 
mental query as to how we both got that way. You can 
realize the significance of this point by a very simple test. 
Compare a conversation you have had with an Englishman 
and a conversation you have had with a person of some 
other nationality. The chances are ten to one that in ana- 
lyzing those conversations you will discover a very signifi- 
cant distinction between them—the fact that you met your 
Englishman on a footing of more instinctive comprehen- 
sion. As you look back you will probably remember that 
there were a lot of rather subtle things like viewpoints, 
ideals, prejudices even, which you could more or less take 
for granted with the Englishman, but which you could not 
thus tacitly assume with the other. 

I am not here referring to knowledge of facts; your 
Englishman may have been ignorant, while the other man 
may have been learned in the topics you discussed. Like- 
wise, I am not concerned with the outcome of those con- 
versations; you may have disagreed violently with the 
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Englishman and have agreed fully with the other. 
Yet even that violent controversy between your- 
self and the Englishman had an intimate note; that 
is to say, in all probability it was not a clash 
between absolutely antagonistic ideals, but rather a family 
row over details—a magnifying of differences, perhaps just 
because you two had started with so much in common. 


Two Stable Peoples 


LL this is of great practical importance, because it fur- 
nishes a clew to the understanding not merely of 
personal contacts between individual Englishmen and 
Americans but also of the relations between the American 
and British peoples. We two peoples cannot be really in- 
different to each other, any more than members of the 
same family can be really indifferent to oneanother. Anglo- 
American relations must be characterized by a peculiar fam- 
ily quality which contains great possibilities for good and 
for ill. Things which between other nations might not make 
a ripple can, as between Americans and Englishmen, pro- 
mote warm sympathy or provoke bitter resentment. 
That is why the fullest possible understanding is so nec- 
essary between the two peoples. Here, if ever, “‘a little 
knowledge is a dangerous 
thing.’’ Englishmen and 
Americans who know each 
other just well enough to 
see their differences are 
apt to quarrel. English- 
men and Americans who 
know each other inti- 
mately realize that such 
differences are far out- 
weighed by common like- 
nesses and usually suc- 
ceed in maintaining 
friendly harmony in out- 
look and action. 

Such friendship was 
never more needed than 
it is today. The Amer- 
ican and British peoples 
are unquestionably the 
strongest and stablest ele- 
ments in a very troubled 
world, and their friendly 
codperation is the best 
hope of thefuture. Prob- 
ably no reflective Amer- 
ican or Englishman thinks 

‘otherwise. And yet, de- 
sirable though this may 
be, it need not necessarily 
come about. Minor points 
of friction exist and mis- 
understandings are always 
liable to arise. The best 
(Continued on Page 89) 


EY, Meade, come here a sec- 
ond, will you?” 


“Mr. Meade, the figures on 
that Healy job 

“Proofs, Mr. Meade.” 

“Mr. Meade, will you look at 
these sheets?” 

With a hand that shook slightly 
and was clammy, Horace Meade 
pushed back the celluloid eye shade 
from a brow the color of damp 
newspaper, laid a 5B pencil on a 
metal pencil rack in front of him, 
placed a square electro on the pile of 
bills he had been checking and got 
to his feet. 

The pounding of his heart as he 
did so frightened him; the room 
went round in a blurred circle and 
the throbbing at the base of his skull 
seemed to mount in a sheet of fire. 
But he took the proof sheets. 

“Look ’em over, will you, Mr. 
Meade?” 

“The Blue Pagoda cards, Mr. 
Meade a 

“Hey, Meade!” 

“Will I say you’ll phone ’em, Mr. 
Meade?”’ 

The type on the glazed white proof 
stock danced before his eyes. He 
was conscious of the dampness of his 
fingers on the paper, of the prickling 
sensation along his spine, of the 
lurking nausea that since breakfast 
had 

“Mr. Meade!”’ 

“They didn’t have no more 0’ 
that 8 

“Will y’ O. K. these, Mr. ——”’ 

“Hey, Meade!” 

At the rail by the elevator an 
agency representative waved a col- 
ored folder. Horace Meade returned 
the greeting. It helped to get his 
mind off himself. The nausea passed. 
And then, just as he thought he was 
all right again, his heart, with ter- 
rific violence, seemed to turn clear 
over inside him. He sat down, a 
bath of perspiration breaking out 
upon him. 

Miss Perry, his stenographer, said, 
“Mr. Meade, you feeling badly?” 

He controlled his panting. 

“Guess I must have eaten some- 
thing. This heat ——” 

It was the heat—mostly. It wasn’t 
his heart; the doctor had promised 
that. Keep cool, that was the trick. 
Don’t get panicky. Take it easy. 
Above all, don’t let ’em see that he 
was panicky. 

“Tt’s the limit, awright!’”’ Miss 
Perry jerked a page from her ma- 
chine. ‘‘September, too! It’s a 
shame, with Mr. Williams sick, an’ 
all Miss Martin’s work on us, 
an’ ee al td 


As if at the reminder, Horace 
Meade let go the desk, reached for 
a blue pencil. 

“’Scuse me, Mr. Meade He 

““Ain’t you gotta O. K. these?”’ 

“Mr. Meade!” 

A messenger dropped a package on the desk. Another a 
dummy of The Cage in yellow buckram. 

Miss Miller, from her table by the window, called, “Mr. 
Meade, what about the Book Trade Review?” 

He took out his handkerchief, already damp, and wiped 
his wrists inside his cuffs. 

“Use the plate from the Weekly,” he called in his dull 
voice. 

And to the printer’s boy, “Yes, I’ll phone.” To Miss 
Perry, ‘‘Tell Ryan to get the express people, will you? 
Eldridge can see that—that gentleman.” 

The desk phone rang. He reached for it. 

“Hello, hello! Yes, hello, Phillips!”” Henry Phillips, his 
neighbor in Green Gardens, cashier in the suburban bank. 
The metallic voice was unctuous. “Say, Meade, sorry to 
bother you, ole top, but—you know—bank rules; you’re 
overdrawn, ole horse. . . . Yeah. . . . Mrs. Meade, 
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“‘Say, Listen, Mr. Meade, Now Here’s the Proposition” 


prob’ly —— What? . } Oh, not much. Twenty- 
seven-fifty. Thirty bucks’ll cover it. No rush. Just 
thought I’d call you up instead of botherin’ the wife.” 

Horace Meade said, ‘‘Thank you,” in the same dull 
voice. ‘‘Thanks, old man. I’ll attend to it right away. 
Sorry it happened. Thank you. Good-by.” 

Mechanically, he felt through his pockets. His heart 
was pounding again. That taste in his mouth! Every- 
thing—the simplest complication—upset him this morn- 
ing. Thirty dollars. Nothing to get scared about. He 
could borrow it from a dozen people in the office. Prindle 
would let him have it. \ 

The phone rang again. 

“Hello, hello! . . Oh, hello, honey!’”? Emma, his 
wife. ‘‘ What? I’m all right. Why? An’thing 
wrong? Where are you?” 

Her voice sounded worried. | 
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“T’m downstairs, in the building. 
Horace, could you come down a 
minute? I want to talk to you. I 
came in to see Doctor Pierce about 
mother. He says—well, I want to 
talk to you about it. Could you 
come down? I won’t keep you long. 
Please! It’s important. Awf’ly im- 
portant.” 

Important! 

His heart came loose again, like a 
rickety flywheel. The band about 
his temples tightened. 

He said, “‘Why, yes, I can come 
down, honey. Meet you in the drug 
store. That all right? Yes, right 
away. No, I'll start this minute. 
Good-by.” 

He got to his feet. 

“Mr. Meade!” 

“Would you look at this layout, 
Mr. Meade?” 

“Mr. Wicks said you’d O. K. this, 
Mr. Meade.” 

“Hey, Meade!” 

Harvey Eldridge, of the shipping 
department, called from the other 
aisle, ‘‘The boss ’s ringin’ for you.” 
» He turned. It was true. The 
signal button on his desk was glow- 
ing. He put down the layout. 

“Tl look at this later—after 
lunch. Same for you, Harold. 
Sorry Hs 

He moved down the room, his 
heart knocking like the engine of a 
flivver. His fingers, gripping the 
wadded handkerchief in his coat 
pocket, were at once stiff and weak. 
He knocked his double knock, and 
in response to a bellowed “‘C’min!”’ 
pushed back the green-baize door and 
walked in. 

Rufus Wicks, large, florid, heavily 
put together, only surviving member 
of the firm of Joseph Wicks & Son, 
was telephoning—as usual. He sat 
tipped back in his swivel chair, and 
as the door closed, shouted ‘‘ Nothin’ 
doing! That’s too high, an’ you 
know it. Come in here an’ talk to 
Meade about it. He’ll show you why. 
No, I don’t propose to discuss it. 
’S too high, that’s all. You e’n see 
Meade about it. All right, do that. 
Geer 

The phone was slammed down on 
a pile of galleys. ; 

“That was Hendricks, bout those 
cards. He’s crazy, ’nless you’re off 
on your figures. Now let’ssee. What 
about The Sagebrush Girl? I 
haven’t seen samples.” 

“They’re in that package.’’ Meade 
moved round the desk. ‘‘The brown 
one. No, over there.” 

“AHumph! It’s here, eh? All right. 
Now ’bout Down the Wind. I ol 

‘We'll have figures today.” 

“Wewill? Good! ’S time we had 
’em! Those people seem to think 
they c’n . . . H’m. Le’s see. 
Now what was that other — oh, the 
Witherspoon book—that Persia 
thing. What’s happened to it?” 

“The author hasn’t sent in the final chapters.” 

“He hasn’t? IJ’ll have to write him. Just like these 
birds to ——”’ 

“T could take a chance and begin 

“Take a chance? Nothing doing! No, sir! The last 
time we tried that . . . Now those jackets—for October 
seventh. I haven’t seen the copy A 

“Miss Tracy’s finishing them.” 

“Well, tell her to get ’em in t’night. I Here 
Rufus Wicks’ manner changed; a purplish tinge ran up his 
cheeks. “‘Say ’bout that Hawkins shipment. I got a wire 
here says they haven’t received it. I told you that was 
important. I told Eldridge. Why the devil can’t you 
people - 

“They’ve received it now.’ 

“They have?” 

““We’ve had another wire.” 


” 
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“Oh, you’ve had a wire, eh? Well, why didn’t they get 
it when they should have? It’s delays like this that ) 

“Tt went out Thursday.” 

“What?” 

“Their wire came in Thursday.” 

“Thursday? You’re crazy! It was here las’ Tuesday 
or a > 99 

“No, Mr. Wicks, I’ve looked it up. It came in Thurs- 
day, and we shipped that afternoon.” 

“You mean you wrote the labels. I know, I know! 
Haven’t I been through it on the road? It’s the old story. 
You folks in the office cannot see things the way they look 
outside. Hawkins’s one of our best customers. I’ve spent 
a lot of good time on that bird, and now you have to ——”’ 

“ce But SS Sh 

“Don’t argue! I don’t want to hear it. It makes me 
sick to hear these excuses. Talking about it won’t remedy 
it. The stuff didn’t go out on time, that’s all.” 

“T’ve seen the receipt.” 

“Well, it didn’t go out! I don’t believe it de 

“T can show it to you.” 

“Oh, for cat’s sake, no! I can’t be bothered with these 
details. Maybe it did go out. But it seems darn funny that 
whenever I want a partic’ly important shipment made, 
something like this has to happen. No matter, no matter! 
Bawl ’em out in the shipping room and watch out next 
time. . . . Now I’ve got to see some people. Goin’ out 
‘a minute. Be back by two. Keep your eye on things. 
We'll decide about that cloth ’saft’noon. I guess that’s 
all.” 

Horace Meade said “Yes, sir,’’ and went out, closing the 
baize door behind him. 

He paused outside to jot a notein a red leather book and 
then crossed to the elevators. Descending, little Hermann 
Grossheim, millionaire proprietor of Grossheim & Myers, 
upstairs, spoke to him. 

“°Morning, Mr. Meade. ’S a hot day.” 

It was hot in the car—suffocating. Below, the hall was 
swept by a dry, tobacco-and-dust-laden air. He walked 


out through the freight entrance at the rear and, dodging 
a boy with a gigantic pile of empty cartons, circled a man- 
hole ringed with coal dust and hurried toward the drug 
store, two doors down. 

A blinding glare beat down on the street. At the phar- 
macy an odor of pineapples, Vichy, taleum, rubber gloves 
and scented soap met him as he entered. Emma, painfully 
threadbare looking in that old black suit and scuffed black 
shoes, motioned to him from the counter. He joined her, 
mustering a feeble cheerfulness. 

“Well, well, here we are! You ordered? 
dunno—a soda, maybe.” 

His wife’s glass stood on the counter—orangeade—a 
five-cent drink. The sight hurt him, shamed him. She was 
always having to economize. She laid a gloved hand on 
his knee. 

“Horace, you look so badly. It worries me. 
you’ve looked badly all week. It scares me.” 

He said ‘“‘Nonsense!” in his dull, furry voice, and 
thought to himself, “Why can’t they ventilate these 
places?” 

Then he put the question—the question he had come 
down to ask: ‘‘What about your mother? What did Pierce 
say? She isn’t worse?” 

Her troubled glance searched his face. 

“Oh, I wish I hadn’t come in! You're all tired out. I 
shouldn’t have phoned you.” 

“Fiddle!” 

“T should have a 

“You're as tired as Il am. . . . What did he say? 
What’s - 

“You won’t—won’t let it worry you? We can manage. 
I’ve thought it all out. We can do it.” 

“Do what? Of course we can! What ——” 
tience gripped him. “‘What did he say?” : 

“They’ve got to do it.” She lifted her glass in a des- 
perate*effort to minimize the news. ‘‘But we can manage. 
I explained to Doctor Pierce about the expense. We 


” 


can, = 


What? I 


You— 


Impa- 


“Of course we can.”’ He spoke quietly enough, but his 
heart had come loose again. His voice sounded thin. 
“How—how much’ll it cost?” 

“He wouldn’t say.”” Her glance avoided his. ‘“It’ll be 
expensive, though—awf’ly expensive. It’s—it isn’t only 
the operation; there’s the hospital and } 

He knew. 

“About how much?” 

Si can‘t tell” 

“Roughly?” 

“Well, we don’t need to pay it all at once. About— 
well, a thousand, I guess; maybe twelve hundred.” 

Twelve hundred! Twelve hundred dollars! And they 
were overdrawn right now. Down to bed rock this minute. 
The children’s measles had done that. Twelve hundred! 
And this morning, coming in on the train, Arthur Whym- 
per, their landlord, had said they couldn’t renew. The 
house was to be sold. That meant moving—another 
hundred, and perhaps a higher rent. Twelve, thirteen 

‘““Horace!’’ Her voice was pleading. “Horace, please! 
Don’t look like that! We can manage—we can do it! 
I’ve thought it all out. I know we can.” 

She knew! But she didn’t know about the moving, and 
he wouldn’t tell her—not now—later—tonight, perhaps. 
He stood up, putting down his glass. He must get away— 
alone—by himself. 

“Of course we’ll manage,” he heard himself repeating. 
“Don’t you worry; we'll find a way. I'll mull it over. 
We'll talk about it tonight. You phone Doctor Pierce I’ll 
stop in on my way home. That be all right? How is she 
today? How’re the children? Everything all right?” 

Dimly he heard her. Everything was all right. It was 
just this—this decision. And now that that was settled —— 

He stood up. 

“T’m awf’ly sorry, honey, but I’ve got to hurry back. 
I’m rushed to death this morning. With Williams sick and 
Miss Martin away He stopped. ‘Your lunch?” 
It was noon now. ‘Where you lunching?” 

(Continued on Page 117) 


Standing There, Waiting for His Dizziness to Leave Him, He Stared Across the Room With a Sudden Piercing Sensation of Strangeness 
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It Became a Habit With Many World«Weary New Yorkers to Pass Their Week«Ends at the Fitzgerald House in the Country 


Young Man With a Future assured me just 

the other day. “‘ You think it’s smart to 
live up to your income. Some day you’ll land in 
the poorhouse.”’ 

I was bored, but I knew he was going to tell me anyhow, 
so I asked him what I’d better do. 

“Tt’s very simple,” he answered impatiently; ‘only you 
establish a trust fund where you can’t get your money if 
you try.” 

I had heard this before. It is System Number 999. 
I tried System Number 1 at the very beginning of my liter- 
ary career four years ago. A month before I was married 
I went to a broker and asked his advice about investing 
some money. 

“It’s only a thousand,” I admitted, “but I feel I ought 
to begin to save right now.” 

He considered. 

“You don’t want Liberty Bonds,” he said. “They’re too 
easy to turn into cash. You want a good, sound, conserva- 
tive investment, but also you want it where you can’t get 
at it every five minutes.” 

He finally selected a bond for me that paid 7 per cent 
and wasn’t listed on the market. I turned over my thou- 
sand dollars, and my career of amassing capital began 
that day. 

On that day, also, it ended. 


Yr ought to start saving money,” The 


The Heirloom No One Would Buy 


M* WIFE and I were married in New York in the spring 
of 1920, when prices were higher than they had been 
within the memory of man. In the light of after events 
it seems fitting that our career should have started at 
that precise point in time. I had just received a large 
check from the movies and I felt a little patronizing to- 
ward the millionaires riding down Fifth Avenue in their 
limousines—because my income had a way of doubling 
every month. This was actually the case. It had done 
so for several months—I had made only thirty-five dollars 
the previous August, while here in April I was making three 
thousand—and it seemed as if it was going to do so forever. 
At the end of the year it must reach half a million. Of 
course with such a state of affairs, economy seemed a 
waste of time. So we went to live at the most expensive 
hotel in New York, intending to wait there until enough 
money accumulated for a trip abroad. 

To make a long story short, after we had been married 
for three months I found one day to my horror that I 
didn’t have a dollar in the world, and the weekly hotel bill 
for two hundred dollars would be due next day. 
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I remember the mixed feelings with which I issued from 
the bank on hearing the news. 

“What’s the matter?”” demanded my wife anxiously, as 
I joined her on the sidewalk. ‘‘You look depressed.” 

“T’m not depressed,” I answered cheerfully; “I’m just 
surprised. We haven’t got any money.” 

“Haven't got any money,” she repeated calmly, and we 
began to walk up the Avenue in a sort of trance. ‘Well, 
let’s go to the movies,” she suggested jovially. 

It all seemed so tranquil that I was not a bit cast down. 
The cashier had not even scowled at me. I had walked in 
and said to him, “How 
much money havel got?” 
And he had looked in a 
big book and answered, 
“None.” 

That was all. There 
were no harsh words, no 
blows. And I knew that 
there was nothing to 
worry about. I was now 
a successful author, and 
when successful authors 
ran out of money all they 
had to do was to sign 
checks. I wasn’t poor— 
they couldn’t fool me. 
Poverty meant being de- 
pressed and living in a 
small remote room and 
eating at a rdtisserie on 
the corner, while I—why, 
it was impossible that I 
should be poor! I was liv- 
ing at the best hotel in 
New York! 

My first step was to try 
to sell my only posses- 
sion—my $1000 bond. It 
was the first of many 
times I made the at- 
tempt; in all financial 
crises I dig it out and 
with it go hopefully to - 
the bank, supposing that, 
as it never fails to pay the 
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“How Much Money Have I Got?”? 


proper interest, it has at last assumed a tan- 
gible value. But as I have never been able to 
sell it, it has gradually acquired the sacredness 
of a family heirloom. It is always referred to 
by my wife as ‘‘your bond,” and it was once 
turned in at the Subway offices after I left it by accident 
on a car seat! 

This particular crisis passed next morning when the 
discovery that publishers sometimes advance royalties sent 
me hurriedly to mine. So the only lesson I learned from it 
was that my money usually turns up somewhere in time of 
need, and that at the worst you can always borrow—a les- 
son that would make Benjamin Franklin turn over in his 
grave. 

For the first three years of our marriage our income 
averaged a little more than $20,000 a year. We indulged 
in such luxuries as a baby 
and a trip to Europe, and 
always money seemed to 
come easier and easier 
with less and less effort, 
until we felt that with just 
a little more margin to 
come and go on, we could 
begin to save. 


Plans 


E LEFT the Middle 

West and moved 
East to a town about fif- 
teen miles from New York, 
where we rented a house 
for $300 a month. We 
hired a nurse for $90 a 
month; a man and his 
wife—they acted as but- 
ler, chauffeur, yard man, 
cook, parlor maid and 
chambermaid—for $160 a 
month; and a laundress, 
who came twice a week, 
for $36 a month. This 
year of 1923, we told each 
other, was to be our say- 
ing year. We were going 
to earn $24,000, and live 
on $18,000, thus giving 
us asurplus of $6000 with 
which to buy safety and 
(Continued on Page 94) 
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ibility of the dinner thief are 

comparable with the invisibility 
of wild animals in their native haunts. 
Also called the porch climber and 
second-story worker, he is seldom 
seen, hardly ever identified and al- 
most never convicted. 

Some years ago a Wall Street man 
came to me with the story of a rob- 
bery in his home. 

“T make a good deal of money,” he 
said, “and not long ago stopped in at 
a Fifth Avenue jeweler’s and bought 
my wife a $15,000 pearl necklace. 
She locked it in a trunk in its box. 
- Night before last we had a party of 
friends to dinner. My wife took the 
necklace out of the trunk, clasped 
it around her neck, put the box in 
the top drawer of her chiffonier and 
locked the drawer. Instead of plac- 
ing the necklace back in the trunk 
after our friends had gone, she put it 
in the box in the top drawer and 
locked it. 

“Tast night, as we were about to 
retire, I asked her to lock the neck- 
lace in the trunk again, remarking 
that $15,000 was quite a bit of money 
to lie around carelessly. She agreed 
with me, and unlocked and opened the chiffonier drawer. 
The box was there, just as she had placed it, but the 
necklace was gone.” 

One of my assistants went to this gentleman’s house in 
the country, and made an investigation that convinced 
him an inside job had been committed by the servants, of 
whom there were six or seven. His deduction was that the 
person who stole the pearls knew they were taken from 
the locked trunk and worn the evening of the party. Ac- 
-cording to his idea, this had to be someone in the house. He 
got no evidence, after skillful cross-examination, however, 
and the Wall Street man protested that his servants would 
not do such a thing. 

“Why, I take them all down to Coney Island in my car 
several times during the summer. We visit Luna Park, and 
I take them all to the big shows, like the Hippodrome and 
the Follies. Your man is clever, but I think he has the 
wrong idea in this case. Won’t you look this job over 
yourself?’’ , 

Going to the house, I made a very careful examination, 
leading to the conclusion that it was a climber job. On the 
porch beneath the window of the room in which the rob- 
bery had occurred there was a significant mark on a 
pillar indicating where the climbing had been done; and 
inspection of the room with a tallow candle revealed 
finger prints on a mantel near the window, which the 
thief had made going through the window. A tallow candle 
reveals finger prints much more clearly than electric light. 


Tis skill, cunning and low vis- 


An Impromptu Job 


HOTOGRAPHING these finger prints for identification, 

I found they were those of an extraordinary dinner thief 
well known to detectives for his clever work. Incidentally, 
I may explain that this field of crime calls for such skill and 
resourcefulness that the really good porch climbers in this 
country can be counted on your fingers. I can name prac- 
tically all of them. This chap was one of the best, a fellow 
who could go the average detective one better in cunning 
and skill, and especially clean in his work and get-away— 
very clean. 

When I explained these facts to the Wall Street man he 
was greatly interested in the thief. 

“T can get this fellow very soon,’ I said, “and the finger 
prints, with his record, will convict him.” 

“T shouldn’t want to go into court and prosecute such a 
man,” he said. ‘“‘He might become very annoying after 
he got out of prison, or would have friends who would make 
reprisals. All I want is to recover my wife’s pearls—see if 
you can get them back. I am mighty glad our servants 

are exonerated. To tell you the truth, I was a little sus- 
Picious of them under the circumstances.” 

Through certain channels I got hold of a man able to 

get in touch with this criminal. The pearls were still in- 
_ tact. To have acted as go-between myself would have 
4 been to compound a felony. 
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A Tallow Candle Reveals Finger 
Prints Much More Clearly Than 
Electric Light 
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“T will give $1000 for the pearls,” 
said the owner, “provided the man 
who took them brings them himself. 
And I will give another $1000 for the 
privilege of talking with him.” 

They finally met in the lobby of a 
New York hotel. The pearls were 
restored, the $2000 paid, and the 
broker and criminal became friends. 

“Tf I can ever do anything for 
you,” said the Wall Street man, “let 
me know.” 

A year or two later I had this crim- 
inal for a safe-blowing job, in which, 
being less expert, he had got caught 
with the goods. 

“How about your Wall Street 
friend?” I asked. 

“That was a wonderful man!” he 
replied. “‘I never expected to meet 
such a man—didn’t believe there 
were gentlemen like that in the world. 
You krfow, it wasn’t his house at all 
that I went to rob that night. I had 
another job all doped out, and it 
would have been a better haul. But 
while the family was at dinner down- 
stairs there were servants upstairs, 
and I couldn’t work. Not wanting to 
go back empty-handed, I noticed this house, studied it, and 
got in the bedroom window. First I locked the door, to 
be sure that I could put a good distance between myself 
and that house if interrupted. Then I looked for valuables. 
You know how it is—there are only a few places to look, 
like bureau drawers, behind pictures, in laundry bags, and 
so forth. With my screws [skeleton keys] I opened the 
chiffonier drawer, took the pearls, put the box back ex- 
actly and locked the drawer again. Sometimes these swells 
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never look in jewel boxes and it’s 
weeks before the loss is discovered. 
That’s the reason I always leave the container behind. I’m 
glad his wife got them back. Say, do you know what?” 

“cc No.” 

“Well, some day I hope to make a haul big enough to 
pay that gentleman’s money back!”’ 

The dinner thief is almost always small of stature, and in 
personality the kind of man at whom you would never 
look twice. Certain wild animals have only to stand still 
when in danger of detection and immediately blend into 
the landscape, or resemble stones or stumps. The dinner 
thief disappears that way if you see him—stands still and 
becomes a human stone or stump. When approaching or 
entering premises he uses every art of concealment. 


A Light-Fingered Syrian Lad 

HY, I only half saw him,” witnesses say when exam- 

ined after these robberies, tosecure identification. “I 

could hardly be certain that I saw a man at all, and I don’t 

see anybody in this group of people that looks anything 
like him.” 

Johnny Kadra, a Syrian lad of eighteen, who single- 
handed robbed more private residences from Maine to 
California than any other professional thief, could enter 
and conceal himself in residences for hours and evade de- 
tection. I had him for a big jewel robbery in New York 
City—and had him so fast and tight that he became con- 
fidential with me about his work. Originally he was a ped- 
dler of laces, embroidery, and so forth. You know how 
pious and saintly these Syrian peddlers can look. They 
remind one of some sacred painting. Often he visited 
large estates, entered the houses and roamed about the 
rooms without interference. If discovered, he professed 
ignorance, lack of knowledge of English. No one ever sus- 
pected he would steal. When he found the opportunities 
so great he adopted stealing as a profession, covering his 
work by posing as a saintly peddler. He stole eight years 

(Continued on Page 213) 


Their Parents Believe That They are on the Street Playing Innocent Games 


thing like part of a circus parade, and a little like a 

rather gaudy bungalow which had somehow acquired 
a set of wheels and had strayed in from Palm Bluff Ter- 
races or some such place. Anyway, it was obviously an 
exotic, whatever its real character might be. More than 
that, it was a garish intruder in the well-ordered, meticu- 
lously manicured grounds of El Miramar. Decidedly it 
did not belong. Its canary-yellow sides and roof clashed 
hideously with the scarlet clump of poinsettias against 
which it was parked, jeered at the solemn dignity of the 
great live oak which stretched over it a majestic, moss- 
hung branch; and glistened meretriciously 
with the morning dew. It spoiled the whole 
picture. 

Mr. Jrick Horton Weems, who owned the 
poinsettias and the live oak and all the ex- 
tensive and elaborately landscaped grounds, 
as well as the great cream-colored stucco pile 
of El Miramar itself, stopped and stared. 
Although normally quite a pleasant-faced 
young man he could, on occasions, stare quite 
sternly and austerely, if not arrogantly. This 
seemed to be one of those occasions. 

“In the name of all that’s ocherous, Mr. 
Faxon, what is that?” he asked of his com- 
panion, who was also staring. 

Mr. Faxon did not at once reply. For one 
reason he was registering a mental reserva- 
tion against “‘ocherous.’”’ He doubtedif there 
was any such word, and his British conser- 
vatism resented its coinage, even by his em- 
ployer. Still, he was not sure that his 
duties as private secretary to Mr. 
Weems included revision of his spoken 
English. Besides, Mr. Faxon was quite 
vague as to the identity of this yellow 
affair on wheels, for his weak eyes were 
unused to the actinic vividness of 
Florida sunshine, and he was blinking 
almost painfully behind the thick 
lenses of his spectacles. But after a 
moment he hazarded a guess. 

“Might it not be asort of gypsy van, 
Mr. Weems? Now attome we ——” 

“Yes, I understand,” broke in Mr. 
Weems, who, in turn, resented the com- 
pression of ‘‘at home”’ into that mon- 
grel combination which allows even an 
Oxford wrangler to drop an “‘h.” 

“And you ’revery nearly right. Only 
over here we call ’em tin canners.”’ 

“Fancy !”’ 

“T’ll say they’re insolent though,” 
continued Mr. Weems. ‘Using my 
grounds as a camping place! We'll just step over and shoo 
“em out.” 

Mr. Faxon indulged in three rapid blinks, signifying 
alarm. He was not of a shooing nature, for with his weak 
eyes and pale face went a mild voice and a shrinking diffi- 
dence which almost amounted to timidity. Besides, he was 
so newly come out of England that a cat in a strange back 
yard was a roaring lion by comparison. But he had been 
tossed about on the Atlantic, he had been stunned by New 
York; and now, on his second morning in Florida, he was 
still dazzled by its subtropical radiance. He felt quite 
unequal to the task of shooing anybody. However, as 
young Mr. Weems was stalking on toward the yellow 
invader he had no choice but to trail along. 

Irick Horton Weems, as you might suspect, was born to 
shoo persons. Not that he often exercised his prerogatives 
personally, or that he was an aggressive young man. But 
he was one of those who walk the earth with chin up, eyes 
level and shoulders squared, fully assured of their own 
excellencies and of their place in the scheme of things. 
Somewhat of an egoist, you will gather. 

As a matter of fact, this trait had begun its development 
almost in his crib. He had been a beautiful baby. From 
the very start, women had raved over him. Even at that, 
all might have been well had he not grown into a beautiful 
boy. The phrase was only slightly an exaggeration. All 
his relatives said he was beautiful, most of his parents’ 
friends, and even casual strangers. At the age of three he 
knew it himself. Well, that may be assuming a too inti- 
mate knowledge of childhood psychology. At least Master 
Irick was conscious that wherever he went he attracted 
favorable attention. Females wanted to grab him up and 
hug him. Males liked to chuck him under the chin and 
hold him on their knees. If for any reason his presence 
went unnoticed he quickly showed that he was aware of 
that too. He was apt to turn peevish. Once he expressed 
his disappointment by kicking his nursemaid. Only once. 


I: LOOKED something like an owl lunch wagon, some- 
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““Are—are There Pictures of Flower Gardens in Your Book?”’ 


She was a Scotch nursemaid and she knew what Master 
Irick needed. In the privacy of the third-floor nursery she 
spanked him soundly. Never again did Irick Horton 
Weems raise his foot against a woman. 

Yet his contempt for the opposite sex took early root. 
At six, at eight, at ten he was still much admired and 
greatly petted. Even when he emerged into his early teens 
he was not quite safe from the sudden embraces of middle- 
aged matrons who gushed sickeningly to his mother about 
her lovely, lovely boy. Occasionally even quite young 
women presumed on their guest privileges so far as to hug 
and kiss him without warning. Irick was bored by it. Was 
he to be pawed and mauled and kissed all his life by females 
about whom he cared nothing at all? Would they never 
leave off? 

At or about his sixteenth year these affectionate out- 
bursts from semistrangers did slacken. Within a year or so 
later they ceased altogether. Irick had cultivated a pro- 
tective reserve toward women, young and old, which was 
not lightly to be broken down. He was still good-looking. 
Quite. It was not merely the casual pulchritude of youth. 
He had the slender gracefulness of figure and the classic 
features of a young Apollo. Other items were brooding 
brown eyes, a pink tint in his olive cheeks, and sleek black 
hair. Yet, to do him full justice, his was no effeminate 
prettiness. He was a male, masculine. Men were attracted 
to him. True, they rarely continued to find him attractive. 
Most of them thought him snobbish, nearly all considered 
him rather an ass. And they were not wholly wrong. 

Under certain conditions, however, that which passes 
for snobbishness is inescapable. Your British-bred aristo- 
crat is trained to assume a form of humility at least. He 
doesn’t bark at butlers, or snap his fingers at club waiters, 
or bully tradespeople. Generally he can talk to the villagers 
without patronizing them. Our American plutocracy has 
no such traditions. Though some of our idle rich are 
gentlefolks in the best sense of the word, it is simply 
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because they happen to be. They are not 
living up to a standard. We still regard 


noblesse oblige as a foreign phrase whose — 
exact meaning we are somewhat uncertain . 


about. 

And Irick was a Weems of Weemsville, 
Rhode Island. Anyway, he had been born 
there. So had his father, and his grand- 
father. Back in Weemsville were mills or 


thousands of men, women and children, 


Weems had started building the mills. 
Horton Weems, Jr., had enlarged and 


ply knew that they were there, that in 
some tiresome way his income either 
shrank or swelled as the machines ceased 
to clatter or speeded up again. You can 
fill in the rest. Also you may judge how 


thing of a snob. 

At three and twenty he found himself 
orphaned and sharing the entire revenue 
of the Weemsville mills with an uncle and 
a married sister. Besides that, relatives 
were frequently dying and leaving him 


came rentals from business blocks, tene- 
ments, land leases; interest on mortgages; 
matured loans. He glanced at the items 


sheets into a drawer. 
tunate youth. 
El Miramar was part of a bequest 


now deceased aunt. He had almost for- 
gotten that he owned such a place until 
reminded of the fact by Ned Compton, a 
“very new and very junior member of the 


torneys for the Weems estate. 


it was he wished to get away from, but he really meant 
that he was tired of scheming mothers and angling 
daughters. They maneuvered to get him on house 
parties, away on yachting cruises, off on motor trips; 
invited him to teas and dinners and balls; asked him 
to be best man or usher at weddings. And always 
there was some silly girl to whom they hoped he would 
be particularly nice. He didn’t want to be nice to any girl. 
He had seen enough of girls. He had fox-trotted and mo- 
tored and golfed and tennised and teaed with them. He 
had been exposed to all their flirtatious artifices until he 
knew every trick in the bag. He had been surfeited with 
feminine wiles. But what he told Ned Compton was that 
he wanted to get away. 

“T know,” jeered Ned. “To the great open spaces.” 

“Don’t try to be funny,” protested Irick. ‘‘I want to 
get off where I can do some work.”’ 

“Work?” Ned lifted his eyebrows. 

‘IT am going to write a play,” announced Irick soberly. 
So you may know that his sense of humor was either 
embryonic or atrophied. 

Young Compton suppressed a chuckle. “‘Fine! No one 
has a better license, and neither Belasco nor Al Woods can 
stop you. Hop toit, oldman. And, let’s see, you will need 
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factories—great rambling brick structures — 
filled with clattering machines tended by — 


mainly of alien birth. Grandfather Horton ~ 


added to them. Irick Horton Weems sim- — 


inevitable it was that he should be some- — 


money, bonds, dividend-paying shares, — 
property of various kinds. Trickling into — 
his bank account, through his attorneys, — 


in the monthly statements, tossed the © 
A pampered, for- 


wished on him by an aged, adoring and — 


firm of Compton, Wade & Compton, at- 


Trick had confided to Ned, one day at — 
_ a club, his intention to clear out, to get — 
away from it all. He did not make quite clear what — 


a quiet place, pleasing surroundings, a congenial climate. 


How about Florida?’”’ 

“T’d meet the same crowd at Palm Beach and Miami 
now that I was busy ducking all last summer.” 

“But Florida’s a whale of a state, man.- That strip of 


east-coast beach isn’t all there is to it, by any means. Why, ~ 


there’s room in it for more hermits than you could pack on 
two Leviathans. But if you want only partial isolation 
there’s the place your Aunt Martha left you, El Miramar. 
I should say it was just the ticket. I was down there once, 
during Christmas holidays, and it’s some joint.” 


“Really? I believe I do remember seeing pictures of it. 


Well, I'll give it a try. Wire whoever has charge, will you, 
that I’m starting next Monday? And, by the way, Comp- — 


ton, I’ll be needing a secretary—a man secretary; not a i 


mere stenographer, either. Something highbrow, who’s 
read Ibsen and Shaw. I think I’d like him to be English.” 


' 
} 


So Ned had produced Faxon, who had not only read © 


Shaw but had typed manuscript for the great G. B. S. and 
knew the drama from Sophocles to Maugham. And now 


fe 


Mr. Faxon, his nerves jangled from lack of a bedside cup of 
tea, was asked to engage in the unliterary game of shooing 
tin canners. What that might involve he did not know, but 
he feared the worst. His preference would have been to 
eall a gardener or send for a constable to do the shooing. 
But forward strode young Mr. Weems, his perfect chin held 
high, his lithe figure vigorously erect in the perfect-fitting 
riding suit, switching a riding crop. 
“Ah! They’re up early too,” said Irick. ‘‘I smell bacon.” 
As they drew nearer the yellow touring van they could 
hear the bacon fat sputtering in the frying pan, for the rear 
windows were open. It was an unusually large affair, con- 
structed on a sturdy chassis fitted with disk wheels and 
bulgy tires. It was high and wide and long. The sides were 
of clapboards, not canvas or painted building paper. The 
windowpanes were of glass, with solid frames. There were 
window boxes filled with red geraniums. Let down from 
the back was a substantial flight of steps. A veritable roll- 
ing house. Evidently it had done a lot of rolling, too, for 
across the windowpanes, neatly lettered in white paint, 
were names of such places as Tacoma, Mexico City, Grand 
Cafion, Duluth, Pass Christian, Gettysburg, Cape May, 
Coney Island, Quebec, Crawford Notch and Bangor, 
Maine. Slung underneath were planks, an ax, shovels, a 
lantern, a heavy tow rope. A short stovepipe jutted from 
the roof. The thing seemed equipped for any emergency. 
But Irick was impressed mainly by the fact that this 
huge vivid affair was impudently parked in his front yard. 
He was eager to find someone to whom he could express his 
displeasure at the intrusion. A moment later he found 
such a person. She appeared in the rear doorway of the 
van with a half-peeled orange in one hand and a frying fork 
in the other. She was sucking the orange. A blond young 
woman she was, strikingly blond. A loosened mass of corn- 
colored hair cascaded over her shoulders. Her cheeks, 
somewhat flushed from standing over a two-burner oil- 
stove, were still blended with the snowy white of her neck. 
It was a rounded graceful neck. And in her pink-and-white- 
checked dress she was good to look upon. Faxon gazed 
wonderingly at her and made a mental note—‘‘ Young 
goddess of pure Nordic type; an Anglo-Saxon Diana.” 
Trick only noted, with some weariness, that he had to deal 
with another girl. Well, possibly that could be avoided. 
“Where is the owner of this—this affair? ’’ he demanded. 
She took a final suck at the orange and tossed it neatly 
in among the poinsettias. ‘‘ Meaning dad, I expect? Oh, 
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he’s off scouting for fresh milk and hoping to find cream. 
Want to see him? What for?” 

“T should like to ask him if he was not aware, when he 
drove in here, that he ——’”’ 

“T was doing the driving last night,’’ she broke in. 
“Ask me.”’ 

“Well, didn’t you know you were trespassing on private 
grounds?” 

She shook her head and the corn-colored cascade broke 
into ripples. “‘Too dark, and our headlights were poor. 
Besides, I was all in. I’d have parked anywhere—inside 
the Pearly Gates—about then. Don’t you like our being 
here?” 

“No. Iam very much annoyed by it.” 

“Too bad! And who are you to get so cut up over a 
little thing like that?” 

“Tam Mr. Weems and this is 

“Not one of the Weems-wear Woolens?”’ 

Trick flushed under his dark eyes. “‘I am not a fabric of 
any sort, Miss—er Hy 

“Smith,” she supplied. ‘““Yvonne Smith. Silly combina- 
tion, isn’t it? But dad always was a romantic old boy. He 
hung the Yvonne on me when I was too young to object. 
Glad to meet you, Mr. Weems.” 

Irick shuddered at the greeting. ‘‘The pleasure is not 
mutual. May I request that ae 

“Just a sec.,’”’ she interrupted. ‘“‘Bacon’s scorching.” 
She dodged back into the van, but soon returned. “‘That 
we move on, eh? Sure! Right after breakfast. We gener- 
ally do. That is, unless somebody comes out and urges us 
to stay a week or so. Was that your idea?”’ 

She had dropped one hand to her hip and was resting the 
elbow of the other arm against the door casing. It was a 
satiny, well-rounded elbow, with a dimple in it. Also she 
was smiling—a quizzical, mischievous, impudent smile— 
and a rather dazzling one. Even such fraction of it as 
reached Mr. Faxon, well in the background, set him 
blinking harder than ever. 

But Irick Weems fended off the smile with his most frigid 
stare. He was not used to being smiled at in any such way. 
Smiles that were timidly admiring, bold smiles meant to be 
alluring, subtly provocative smiles, smiles which were dis- 
creetly confidential of the smiler’s fond approval—these he 
knew all about. He had been bombarded with them for 
years. He was hardened to them, bored by them. But a 
frankly impudent smile, one with no trace of homage or 
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respect in it; a flouting, quizzing smile—this was a new 
experience, and not a pleasing one. Dazzling though the 
delivery of it might be—and he could not wholly ignore its 
radiant quality—his ego squirmed under the lash of it. 
Also her words stung him. Asking if he had come out to 
urge them to stay! She was actually making game of him! 
The flush deepened under his dark eyes. With a scornful 
shrug of his shoulders he turned to his secretary. 

“You see what we have to contend with over here, Mr. 
Faxon. This whole state, I am told, is overrun with people 
like that.” 

He jerked a disparaging thumb at the young woman in 
the doorway of the yellow van, then started back toward 
the house. 

Instantly the smile faded from the curved lips of Miss 
Yvonne Smith. A disturbed, puzzled look came into her 
eyes; unusual eyes, it may be noted. They were something 
like liquid amber. After an instant of hesitation Miss 
Smith walked to the bottom of the van’s back stairs. 

“Say, listen!’’ she called. 

Trick and Mr. Faxon halted. 
Trick. 

““Whaddye mean—people like that?”’ she demanded, 
waving the frying fork for emphasis. 

Irick Horton Weems regarded her with sternly reprov- 
ing gaze as he framed a crushing retort. ‘‘I mean the com- 
mon sort, who have no regard for the rights of others, and 
intrude on privacy unless they’re kept out by spiked walls 
or barbed-wire fences.” 

Then he turned his back on her. 

“Good gosh!” gasped Miss Smith, and stared after him. 

Some five or ten minutes later a middle-aged man 
strolled down the path which entered the grounds of El 
Miramar just above the clump of poinsettias. He was 
rather picturesquely arrayed in khaki knickers with leather 
leggings, a much faded velvet coat which had once prob- 
ably been plum colored, and one of those scooplike bamboo 
sun helmets such as Japanese coolies wear in the paddy 
fields. Under the helmet was a kindly, weather-beaten 
face, and in the corners of his wide mouth flickered a 
whimsical expression, the telltale of a genial sentimentalist. 
In one hand he carried a milk bottle. As he passed the 
poinsettias he paused to lift appraisingly a great scarlet 
blossom. Then he approached the steps of the yellow van 
and found Yvonne sitting there, elbows on knees, chin 
in hand. (Continued on Page 133) 


“Well?” coldly asked 


“gin’t Seen Nothin’ as Classy as That in This Camp—Not Yet,’’ Replied the Tennesseean. ‘‘What’s 
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‘“‘Now Let Me Tell You at the Start, Young Lady, That I Buy Things. 


her chair into a direct line with the mirror on her 

office wall more easily to practice her daily dozen 
in the essential art of looking bored. The nature of Miss 
Munty normally inclined toward a provincial enthusiasm, 
yet she was willing to make more sacrifice to success in her 
business as a metropolitan interior decorator. 

And while she looked her dumbest toward the glass she 
repeated in arich throaty tremolo the magic words “naive,” 
“fascinating,” “adorable,” “‘intriguing’’ and “‘téte de 
negre.” Miss Munty was not stupid, and she realized 
quite correctly that unless she interlarded her speech easily 
and frequently with such marks of her trade people might 
suspect that she did not lunch daily at the Ritz; and asa 
decorator no more acute failure could overtake her. 

Her concentration was so thorough that the expressman, 
poking his head through the door, had ample time to per- 
fect his own pronunciation of even “‘téte de négre”’ before 
she detected him. 

“Well,” said Miss Munty, trying to combine a blush 
with an assurance of great dignity, ‘‘what do you want?”’ 

“Got a pile of junk in the wagon for this office. What’ll 
I do? Bring it up?” 

“Oh, yes,” caroled the lady, forgetting the necessity of 
restraint, “‘bring it right up here; and be awfully careful of 
that big glass cabinet. Please handle it gently. I’m so 
glad it’s come.” 

When the arriving merchandise had been placed to her 
satisfaction, Miss Munty slumped down in her chair and 
looked savage as she addressed herself: 

“T suppose I was a fool to buy such a mess of things. 
The janitor can have everything but that case. There’s 
something good about that. I can just feel that there is. 
And unless I back my judgment occasionally, what good is 
judgment to me?” 

Three days prior, Miss Munty, on an errand to her 
trunk in the cellar of her boarding house, had discovered a 
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basement cupboard full of ramshackle odds and ends, and 
almost hidden beneath their worthlessness an unusual 
cabinet of glass and mahogany. There was a notable pro- 
portion and simplicity to that odd piece of furniture that 
allured her to the extent of purchasing the entire contents 
of the closet for an unsuspicious price. She had not dared 
let the landlady know which particular item attracted her 
for fear that ferret-faced female might show an unprece- 
dented flight of imagination and inquire concerning the 
value of the piece before selling it. ® 

With a dust cloth and crude oil Miss Munty attended 
the cabinet. Slowly the grime-hidden surface of the wood 
was uncovered and the grain of the veneer, undebauched 
by varnish, grew young and lusty. The rejuvenation sur- 
prised even Miss Munty, who had not hoped for such full 
perfection. 

The cabinet stood breast high. It smacked strongly of 
Sheraton tradition. Four short slender legs, turned and 
fluted, supported the lower portion of the main body, which 
was divided into three drawers. The upper portion was 
glass on four sides and the top. These glass panels were 
joined at the corners by reeded columns of extreme deli- 
cacy, and surmounting the cap of each column was a carved 
finial of two entwined dolphins. 

The strength and sureness of the carving in these finials 
were a just cause for Miss Munty to catch her breath as 
she examined them, and Miss Munty was no lay observer 
offurniture. Thoughshe didnot pretend toan all-embracing 
understanding of decorative items, in the matter of Dun- 
can Phyfe, his work and the most important influence on 
his art she could rightfully boast of being near the pinnacle 
of authority. She straightened up and drew away from the 
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Get the Difference ?’’ 


piece, and the light that never was on sea or land, but only 
lies in a collector’s eyes, flashed into hers. 

“Good gracious! Look what I’ve got! If that isn’t 
Phyfe I’ll eat my shirt waist!; What a fool for luck Iam!” 

And Miss Munty ended her hymn of thanks with a whis- 
tle as she drew a stool before the cabinet and sat down to 
worship. 

Matilda Munty possessed what all really great experts 
have—an educated intuition. Though her judgment was 
based to an extent on familiarity with comparative meth- 
ods of cabinetry and furniture history, her final decisions 
relied much on her ability to sense genuineness in objects 
brought to her for appraisal. 

This cabinet was a form new to her, and she was heated 
with the wish to find for what it had been designed. That 
it had been made to contain some precious thing was evi- 
dent, but what that had been puzzled her. On the lower 
left-hand surface of the front panel, etched in the glass was 
a delicate palm wreath framing the word “ Victory,” which 
added to her bewilderment. But when an hour of close 
inspection had passed, it was still the marvelously refined 
carving of the dolphin finials which assured her that the 
piece was the product of a master. : 

The inside of the glass compartment of the case was piled 
inches high with litter of long-dead flowers and broken 
wax floral copies. When Miss Munty had removed the 
glass upper half of the cabinet to clear out the refuse, she 
found that the scrambled mass within had originally formed 


funeral offerings, the cherished set piece of the prim Vic- | 


torian past. The frames to which the flowers had been 
wired were yet within, and several colorful and startling 
phrases still extended the comfort of ‘‘Just gone before” 


a “Oh, sister dear, 


Drop not a tear. ‘4 
Heaven is nigh, 

So wherefore sigh? 

We all must die.” 
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And a time-stained envelope, which still held its card, 
was addressed, “Mrs. Captain Solomon Chase, Harwich 
Port, Mass.” 

On the floor of the case, completely hidden by the faded 


_ posies, was the most remarkable horror that had ever met 


Matilda Munty’s eyes. 


It was a picture, worked with 
infinite pains from hair of many shades. The subject de- 
picted was a brunet railroad train against blond clouds; 
and along the track were flowering shrubs artfully stitched 
from some red-haired beauty’s pride; and the lights on the 
cars were auburn, to say the least; while from the belching 
stack of the engine, in wild and reckless manner, clouds of 
gray-whiskered smoke flaunted themselves and trembled, 
lifelike, at the touch. 

Miss Munty snorted at the picture as she read the stitched 


- dedication in the corner: 
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To PAPA 
FRoM 
His DAUGHTER SOLOMONA CHASE 
HARWICH Port, 1870 


“Whoof!” said Matilda, regarding the thing as a puppy 
does a quinine pill. ‘‘That’s beyond me. Solomona, you 
certainly had a quaint idea of art. Only fried herring and 
pie for breakfast could have produced that. I shall save 
your effort, Solomona. It is the superlatively worst I have 


_ ever seen.” 
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And she slid the offering into a drawer and went upon 
her affairs. 

Through a week of details of her healthy young decorating 
business, Miss Munty became more and more hypnotized 
by the serene loveliness of her newly found cabinet. Day 
by day she found fresh reasons for appreciating it, and 
each day it irked her more keenly not to know for what 
it had been made. And the dolphins of the finials, gleaming 


in the half light of her showroom, seemed such vital, living 


_ereatures that Matilda fell completely under their thrall’ 


_and determined to search out their history. Inquiry at her 


boarding house led her into a blind alley. She got nothing 
there. 


“Tn that case,” said Miss Munty, “I’ll take the only 
other road. Perhaps the tasteful Solomona is still alive. 
She might have some link for me.” 

And she typed and mailed her questions concerning Miss 
Solomona Chase to the postmaster at Harwich Port. 

In short order she had her reward. Yes, Miss Chase was 
living. Yes, she was the daughter of Capt. Solomon Chase. 
Yes, she had a good memory. 

“Good!” declared Matilda. ‘“That’s me! I’m going to 
see this lady. I always was a fool for luck and I’m going to 
play it again.” 

So Matilda Delafield Munty packed her bag and jour- 
neyed to the residence of Miss Solomona Chase in the 
middle reaches of Cape Cod. 

That lady received her in the bow window of the winter 
kitchen. An ear trumpet corrected her only faculty that 
was at all impaired. 

“Munty?” sheshouted. ‘‘I disremember anyone of that 
name. Seems like, though, Hattie Brigham had kin named 
Munty. Ever hear tell of Hattie Brigham? She was Levi 
Taylor’s third—yes, third wife. Sort of cousin to old man 
Philip Doane over to Wellfleet. Her biscuit always took 
first prize to the fair. Ma said Levi married her account of 
her bread-baking. Couldn’t have been anything else she 
could speak of. Her brother Henry was sort of half-witted. 
All the Brighams beside Hattie thought no one was good 
enough to marry except another Brigham. Her brother 
Frank was smart in book learning. More at home with 
figures than a shark in a fish net. . . . Lots of people 
think Queen Victoria was the first person to put a message 
over Cyrus Field’s Atlantic cable. Wasn’t so. Frankie 
Brigham was. He was a great hand at what pa called 
barber-shop stories. Seems he was in London—bossing 
that end of the cable—and he heard a good one and put it 
in the cable for his friend in New York, Capt. Elihu Bart- 
lett. Seems awful, don’t it, using such a power for good as 
the cable for the work of the devil? Oh, dear.” 

And Miss Chase let her clasped hands fall to her lap and 
rolled her eyes toward the chandelier lamps. But she kept 
her mouth conveniently open. Miss Solomona, although 


aged seventy-four, had never yet been caught unprepared 
for speech. 

“No,” enunciated Miss Munty forcefully toward the 
yawning maw of the ear trumpet, “I can’t truthfully claim 
relationship with Miss Brigham. But will you help me? 
Just recently in New York I ran across a case ——’’ 

““Case?’”’ questioned Miss Solomona with keen interest. 
“Was it any kin to Dorcas Case? I remember her real 
well. She was a nice girl. Always had a green silk dress. 
Her father left her seventy-five thousand dollars from the 
whaling business. She was in that Washington theater the 
night Lincoln was shot. She had on her green silk and a 
poor army officer with her. He spilled smelling salts on 
her skirt. She died the next day and was buried two days 
after the President. The family tried to have the ceremony 
on the same day as his, but the train was late. Ran out of 
wood near Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.” 

And the speaker seemed to turn her eyes inward for self- 
examination to make certain she had omitted no iota of 
information. 

“Yes,” said Miss Munty, “I found a very pretty glass 
cabinet. And in it weresome funeral wreaths that were sent, 
I presume, to your mother when your father died. And 
also there was a tribute that you had evidently made. 
It was beautifully done, and so original. I have it here.” 
And Matilda drew the hair-embroidered horror from a box. 
“Do you remember it?”’ 

“Great day in the morning !”’ shrieked Miss Chase, hold- 
ing out her hands for the child of her fancy. “I’ve thought 
about that art study a hundred times. It’s real pretty, 
ain’t it? Those black parts were Gertie Howard’s hair. 
She was only a little girl, but I’ll never forget her hollering 
when I took it. Land sakes, it takes me back! Yousay you 
found this in a cabinet? Was it a cabinet with little whales 
sort of squirming up at the top of each corner? I know the 
one. It had ‘Victory’ on the glass. Ma thought that was 
such a fitting sentiment to hold pa’s grave offerings. It 
was neat, wasn’t it? I don’t recollect how it got out of the 
house, unless it went into one of the rummage sales up at 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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Center, the county seat of Cornland County, 

arrives in the well-advertised city of New York 
he stands on the curb at Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
second Street nearly three minutes, cooling his heels 
and freezing his ears while waiting for the traffic 
policeman’s signal, permitting him to cross. His 
rough estimate of the situation is that all the auto- 
mobiles and taxicabs on earth have congested at 
that intersection together with a considerable pro- 
portion of the national population—not to mention 
a sprinkling of foreigners. A few days thereafter he 
invades the Subway, however, and decides that a 
crowded street intersection would be a welcome re- 
lief. Atleast he could breathe there, and the buttons 
were not torn off his overcoat in the jam. His next 
experience is to enter one of a long row of elevators 
in an office building. He is bound for the fourteenth 
floor, but the elevator he selected is an express and 
makes no stop below the eighteenth floor. He is 
making the acquaintance of a great city, and before 
very long it will occur to him that it isa vast jungle— 
a patchwork—that there is no evidence of a plan in 
this proud municipality, but that the thing grew, 
Topsy fashion, with most uncomfortable and aston- 
ishing results. 

He goes back home disillusioned about the great- 
ness of New York; true, it has wonderful advantages 
and the tall buildings he had seen pictured are all 
there, but it is none the less a jumble and in a way 
an accident. This will be his verdict—and a just 
one—upon one of the foremost cities of the world. 
But it will probably not occur to him that Thriving 
Center is growing in exactly the same way, without 
a plan, without forethought on the subject of known 
factors. Just let some economic development spur 
on the growth of Thriving Center from five thou- 
sand to fifty thousand population within twelve 
years, and the same thing on a smaller scale will 
happen in his home town. 

Nearly every city is a patchwork founded upon 
an accidental beginning. The city complete has 
never existed. In view of the rapid strides of science, 
trade, transportation, and the enormous increases 
in population—all of which this country has experi- 
enced simultaneously—the city complete cannot 
yet be expected, but there are enough facts about 
cities now in existence to form the basis for a few primitive 
generalizations. We at least know that the best laid out 
city on earth either of ancient or of modern times is only 
two hundred and twenty-eight miles from New York, and 
that the plan was made in 1791 by Pierre Charles L’ Enfant, 
a French engineer, who served in the Revolutionary War, 
and approved by George Washington. We know that the 
city of Washington began as a mere village and that it has 
grown to one of the foremost cities of the world without 
altering the truth of the statement that it is the best laid 
out city on earth. The streets vary in width from eighty to 
one hundred and sixty feet, and are, on the whole, the wid- 
est streets of any city of all time. They are adorned with 
more than eighty-five thousand shade trees, so that a bird’s- 
eye view of the national capital gives the impression of a 
beautiful park with the roofs of buildings showing indis- 
tinctly amid a wealth of verdure. The majestic transverse 
avenues form irregular intersections with the rectangular 
streets, resulting in three hundred and two squares and 
circles, comprising four hundred and seven acres, the most 
important of which is the Capitol grounds. The height of 
buildings in both the residence and the business districts is 
restricted. The result has been a healthy tendency to spread 
out rather than to grow perpendicularly, as New York has 
done with such uncomfortable results for those who must 
spend their working days in its dark, damp, wind-swept 
cafions. If the city plan of Washington has not made the 
impression it deserves to have had upon other municipali- 
ties it certainly has stood the test of those best qualified to 
pass upon it—the residents of Washington. 


GS conte after John Henry Citizen, of Thriving 


A City Built for Comfort 


T VARIOUS times there were encroachments upon the 
original outlines, but within very recent years houses 
have been moved in order to preserve the original plan. 
What more could be said in praise than that after a century 
of use, with all the changes that century has brought in our 
mode of life, Washington’s scheme of streets and avenues 
is good enough to justify heavy expenditures for preserva- 
tion and to carry it out into outlying districts? 
Elsewhere I have had occasion to remark that true beauty 
combined with utility defies time and forms a basis of real- 
estate value. Washington is one of the best examples of 
that fact. Its wide streets and sensible building regulations 
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prevent any part of the city from choking itself to death 
with congestion. Moreover, those wide streets and numer- 
ous little squares and circles which are such an attractive 
adornment are also valuable checks to the spread of fire and 
are contributors to health in’ the form of fresh air. 

Back of the plan of Washington was something entirely 
new in cities—the purpose to make it beautiful and com- 
fortable for the population. Strange as it may sound in 
this day of wonder cities, that idea was revolutionary. All 
sorts of remarkable cities have been built, but never before 
had a thought of the people who were to live in the city 
played such a prominent part. 

An interesting contrast is furnished by St. Petersburg, or 
Petrograd. It was another made-to-order city, but Peter 
the Great was not bothered by thoughts about the future 
population. His primary purpose seems to have been to 
give the world evidence that Russia must be reckoned with 
in the future as a power in the Baltic Sea. He ordered the 
city constructed and then ordered it populated. Thousands 
of peasants were moved into the city at government ex- 
pense. Since there was no particular enthusiasm for con- 
struction of the city he ordered masonry work suspended 
throughout the empire until St. Petersburg was completed. 
All landowners having five hundred or more serfs were re- 
quired to build winter homes in St. Petersburg—and occupy 
them during the winter season. The climate is regarded even 
by the Russians as very unpleasant, and it was necessary 
to construct a vast system of embankments and canals for 
protection from floods, which could be expected whenever 
a westerly wind retarded the River Neva from discharging 
its waters. The mean temperature in winter is fifteen de- 
grees. The summers are short and hot, and the fall season 
is damp. About seventy per cent of the days are cloudy. 

Peter the Great was thinking about his own prestige 
when he ordered that city constructed and occupied. The 
comfort of its inhabitants had not occurred to him. Some 
years after it was founded the population began to decline, 
but much imperial boosting in the form of great buildings 
pulled the city through its various crises until at last it had 
made a place for itself in the commercial and more espe- 
cially the financial fabric of Russia. St. Petersburg became 
the capital of Russia and the home of the czar in 1712, 
though it was not yet completed. The date is interesting 
because it is the most modern of the cities constructed for 
ancient reasons and along ancient lines—by the latter 
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expression I mean without regard to anything excep 
the royal purpose. It had another characteristic of 
the great cities of antiquity in the fact that two 
great forts were built first and the city afterward. 
The disregard of climate is another characteristic 
point which links St. Petersburg with Babylon and 
other municipalities which were either partly or 
wholly the result of royal decree. | 
Before taking up some of the conditions which so 
definitely mark great modern cities as patchwork— 
and especially before pointing out possible remedies 
for those conditions—it will be worth while to make 
a brief excursion into the history of ancient cities. 
The modern city does not yet realize how thoroughly 
different it is from its ancient predecessors. The 
history of the world is written in those changes, and 
more especially the rise of democracy. The city of 
today has a stability and probable permanency that 
could not even have been imagined in the days of 
Carthage, Babylon, Tyre, Nineveh, Thebes or the 
Greek nations and the Roman Empire. The growth 
of those ancient cities could be stimulated or checked 
according to the whims of rulers, but the modern 
city holds its destiny fairly well within its own grasp. 
It has the wealth and power to do things for itself 
that Rome could never have done even at its great- 
est. The modern city has achieved a degree of 
security that it ought to realize and translate into 
definite plans. It holds within itself the power to 
eliminate many of its most troublesome problems. 
But habit is strong, and most of our cities go on in 
the old patchwork way. The moving finger of his- 
tory has written words of vast import, but the citi- 
zens have not yet read them—or if so do not grasp 
their full meaning. 
N A WORLD notoriously lacking in security, the 
king could give what little there was of that very 
valuable commodity. The place he chose for a city, 
particularly if his own palace adorned it, would be 
about the safest place to reside. At that, it wasn’t 
very safe, but it had advantages over other places. If 
the commercial advantages were poor the king could 
notably improve them by the simple expedient of 
ordering that merchants and manufacturers set up 
business in his city. If it happened to be a seaport—as it 
usually was not—and some other port were more favored 
he could cure that disadvantage in the same manner. The 
ships would go where he ordered. If it needed more water 
there were slaves to build aqueducts, also roads, protective 
walls and other necessities. But security was the principal 
item. And whatever there was of that available at the time 
the king could give. As long as his soldiers marched to 
conquest, all went well. If he suffered military defeat he 
was likely to be dragged off in chains to grace some other 
king’s triumph while the city would be sacked and its in- 
habitants carried away into slavery if not massacred. | 
Even under the king, however, the tenure of property 
was extremely doubtful. All of it belonged to royalty first 
and to the private owner only secondarily. Under most of 
the ancient empires conviction for any sort of offense car- 
ried with it confiscation of all property, both real and per- 
sonal. Not only the king but numerous of his satellites 
could have a man stripped of his real estate for no better 
reason than that someone else who happened to be in higher 
standing at court at the time wanted it. As I said before, 
there wasn’t much security anywhere. A condition of that 
kind tended definitely to limit individual ambition and in- 
itiative. If there were any fine palaces or other notable 
buildings they were usually the work of royalty. The 
people had very little of their own in these great cities. 
Their homes were usually hovels, the streets through which 
they traveled were narrow, filthy and irregular. Their 
sewers were ditches in the middle of the street. Their water 
was of doubtful purity. In short, the glory of the empire 
clustered about the palaces and temples, the defensive 
fortifications, the walls and gates. The inhabitants were 
the rabble. Business was despised; labor was despised. 
War was the profession of the nobles and the trade of the 
common people. ; a 
Though the king gave what he had to give of security 
against neighboring peoples he was not well versed in 
meteorology. Many ancient cities would never have stood 
on their own strength, for the simple reason that the climate 
marked them as impossible. Kings often knew how tc 
defeat armies in the field, but seldom were acquainted with 
the danger of landslides from mountains, overflow from 
rivers or the devastating effect upon vegetation of long 
continued dry trade winds. Having very little history tc 
(Continued on Page 98) 
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OU must. have, to begin with, a clear voice, a strong 

Y voice, a substantial voice, and, of course, a beautiful 

voice. You must be able to stand drafts, long re- 
yearsals, quarrels and intrigue. You must have infinite 
yatience and confidence in yourself if you wish to become, 
yot a prima donna in the opera, but a choir singer in 
netropolitan churches. 

Choir singing is no longer a spiritual offering in which the 
varnestness and good will of the singer and an unoffending 
roice are enough to gain a place in the choir loft, but a pro- 
ession with as many demands as the most exacting business 
vareer. It now calls for the artistry of genius and the 
yusiness acumen of a financier if you have success as your 
roal. 

In the past, thousands of musical students were attracted 
0 New York and other musical centers because they con- 
idered choir singing a stepping-stone to greater musical 
ichievement. Now it has become so established a profes- 
jon that tens of thousands have adopted it as a definite 
yusiness. 

Choir singing was my birthright. The moment I uttered 
ny first uncertain notes at the age of three it was decided 
hat I was to have a musical career. My mother loved 
nusic and was determined to have a singer in the family. 
Vy elder sister had been a disappointment. She was then 
ight and had been judged bereft of musical sense, so when 
first began to lisp words of a nursery song the family was 
yverjoyed and at once began to discuss my career; a ca- 
eer, however, that was to have nothing to do with the 
concert hall or stage—traps of the devil. Their hope was 
hat I should become the leading choir singer in the church 
Mf our town, and I was trained to that end during my 
hildhood. 

No hard-and-fast commercial rules applied in the choirs 
n the small Kansas town of three thousand people that 
vasmy home. I was even shared by the different churches 
ind borrowed for special occasions. At fifteen I was the 
oloist in our church. I felt a sense of possession and love 
or the funny little white frame building with its shaggy 
reen lawn and unpainted hitching sheds, the kitchen 
vhere the Ladies’ Aid Society was always getting up 
hureh suppers, the aroma of chicken pie that would float 
cross the church as I was practicing in the late afternoon. 
The sexton was my special friend, and at moments when I 
orgot my dignity as choir leader I would join him in the 
lusty tower and he would let me ring the bell. 


Studying in New York 


EVERTHELESS I was not content with my local tri- 

umphs. In the back of my gradually maturing mind 
vision of New York was being molded. My teacher had 
pent a year studying there and fascinated me with stories 
f opportunities. I did not know how it was to be accom- 
lished, but I 
vould not allow 
iny alternative to 
nter my con- 
ciousness. Poor 
is my family was, 
felt there must 
ye a Way. 

The way opened 
lp most unexpect- 
dly when my 
nusic teacher 
narried a man 
rom New York. 
Vhen she first left 
was desolate. I 
oured my heart 
ut in schoolgirl 
etters which must 
lave moved her, 
or three months 
fter she had set- 
ledin the East she 
yrote asking me 
0 visit her for a 
ear. I accepted 
t once, and the 
iusband found 
hat he had mar- 
ied the pupil as 
vell as the teacher. 
“wo weeks later 
was firmly estab- 
ished in their 
Lousehold, eight- 
en years old, and’ 
he world before 
AE. | 
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The stern side of the profession which I was to enter was 
brought home to me at once. Every moment of a music 
student’s day is plotted out. There must be no frivoling. 
One is not even allowed to read anything that does not 
pertain to music. Musical history, harmony, Italian, 
German and piano are the diet. As far as the music les- 
sons themselves were concerned I was fortunate in not 
having to pay for them. The generosity that had always 
been shown me had kept the commercial side far away; 
therefore the facts I was later to discover about the business 
features of metropolitan church music were a revelation 
to me. . 

I had studied only a few months when I got my first job. 
It came to me purely by accident, and the ease with which 
I got it was misleading for the future, for it gave me a mis- 
taken idea of the practical routine of job getting. It 
happened this way: 

One of the important members of the Nth Presbyterian 
Church—a church some distance uptown from us—came 
to dinner one Sunday and as was customary my teacher 
wanted to display my singing. The visitor showed unusual 
interest. She asked me a number of questions about my 
ambitions and finally inquired if I was interested in church 
singing. 

“Oh, yes,’’ I said, thrilled. ‘“‘That is my ambition.” 

She volunteered to arrange a hearing for me, explaining 
that at that very time her church was looking for a 
soprano. 

My eagerness brought me to the church ahead of the 
appointed hour. None of the music committee had come, 
so I slipped into a pew. All the episodes that had been my 
life now seemed only the dimmest sort of memories. The 
vast church, with its stained-glass windows miles away, 
alone was real, and this was the beginning of my new 
existence. Suddenly I realized that the four men of the 
committee had arrived. Quite oblivious of my presence 
they indulged in amiable banter for some time and then, 
discovering me, they filed solemnly over to where I sat in 
the deep pew. As they questioned me politely they 
seemed to be giants in power and stature. But what ap- 
peared then to be an overwhelming formality was really a 
social event compared to the businesslike method that is 
usually employed in engaging singers for the great city 
churches. 

The usual committee is not selected because.of any mu- 
sical understanding. It is made up of two or three of the 
foremost parishioners, whose contributions to the coffers 
of the church are enough alone to make them eligible. 
Sometimes the presence of the president of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society may lend a softening touch, but usually the 
committee is about as soulless as the board of directors of a 
great steel corporation. Only the organist represents real 
musical understanding. The rest decide on the basis of 
what they fondly believe is an instinct for music, and if 


their judgment later proves to be faulty the poor singer is: 
deposed without mercy after a few weeks. She may be 
given a job that is far beyond her capabilities; she may 
have the crystal-clear voice that churches demand, but 
lack the ability to read quickly at sight—and merely be- 
cause the committee is anxious to get the matter off the 
boards, be let in for all kinds of suffering. The minister is 
always, ex officio, present, and often spokesman. 

In the case of my first session with a music committee, 
the minister, a stout man in an impressive frock coat, 
asked me what I had done. I told them that my experience 
had been only in country churches, a fact that in that 
instance seemed to be in my favor. I assured them, though, 
that I knew I would be singing in big churches some day, 
and the tall austere gentleman, whose kindly face had 
given me courage from the beginning, assured me that I 
would be given every opportunity to do so. 

As I took my place before the big organ I looked out 
over the great empty drafty church, dotted only with the 
four figures in a row in one of the middle pews. And then 
I sang Oh, Loving Spirit! Never shall I forget that piece. 
I had sung it on practically every occasion. It was my 
favorite, and that of the town. I felt as if the whole town 
of three thousand people was behind me as I sang there 
that afternoon. 


A Position in a City Church 


HERE was no comment, but the tall man asked me ina 

whisper that boomed across the church to sing some- 
thing else. I had brought no other song. 

“Sing a hymn,” they suggested, and as the organist 
handed me the hymnal it fell open of its own accord to 
Lead, Kindly Light. 

When I had finished the hymn there were whispered 
conferences while I shivered in the corner of the choir loft. 
After an uncomfortable half hour of waiting I was sure that 
I didn’t exist. Then the minister told me that the job was 
mine, that I should report for rehearsal the following 
Saturday; and I turned to go, eager to be alone. They 
called me back, though, explaining that there were certain 
business details to be discussed. Then for the first time I 
learned that I was to be paid a salary. Such a thought had 
never entered my mind, for at home church work was its 
own reward and there was no thought of paying singers. 
I was amazed when the church committee explained apolo- 
getically that they would be unable to pay me more than 
three hundred dollars a year. 

This seemed so magnificent a sum that I could not re- 
frain from discussing it with the organist as he walked 
down the street with me. He laughed at my enthusiasm 
and told me that his church paid very little compared with 
many others that he named off casually. The Methodist 
Church on Fifth Avenue, he said, had an appropriation of 
well over ten thou- 
sand dollars a year 
for its music. I 
was amazed, and 
that amazement 
continued when I 
later learned the 
amount of the 
budgets for other 
churches. 

Musical ex- 
penditures are ap- 
portioned as sys- 
tematically as are 
the running ex- 
penses of other 
great businesses. 
With the growing 
competition 
among the 
churches, salaries 
have naturally in- 
creased. Churches 
that appropriate 
around ten thou- 
sand dollars for 
musie do not, of 
course, have large 
choirs; some or- 
ganists alone get 
that much. A 
quartet of experi- 
enced singers, a 
second quartet 
that leads the 
choir during the 

(Continued on 
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worked in a sawmill in the 

California hills for two 
monthswithout drawing down any 
of their wages. To the Wildcat his 
accumulated wealth became an 
unreal phantom of reward. “My 
money I craves to handle,” he pro- 
tested to the diminutive Demmy, 
who had advised against uprooting 
their sapling Luck Tree. ‘I gets 
me mo’ action wid a silveh dollah 
in my pocket dan whut you kin 
git wid a million golden dreams in 
yo’ head.” 

“You is same as got de money, 
I tells you! De timekeeper man 
is keepin’ it fo’ you.” 

“Leave him keep detime. Dat’s 
his bizness. My money is my biz- 
ness. Naw suh, Demmy, I aims 
to quit dis job Sat’day evenin’ an’ 
git my same-as money in cash an’ 
roll to Sam Framcisco wid my 
mascot goat.” 

“Aims, does you? Leave me 
tell you—when you pulls de trigger 
on whut you aims at, all you hits 
is heavy travelin’ on de Misery 
Road. Ain’t no place I knows of 
whah a nigger butterfly gits free 
board ’ceptin’ in de stone house 
wid crowbar fly screens in de win- 
dows. One nigger an’ one ruckus 
an’ one policeman—dat adds up 
sixty days; den its sunshine 
through de crowbars, an’ de fresh 
air all outside.” 

“You thinks Joy River is got 
vinegar waves wid a quicksand 
bottom. Don’t crave me no 
ruckus. Craves to see me lots of 
human folks. Dat’s all. ’Citement 
all I craves.” 

An’ de day afteh dat you 
craves rations when yo’ money 
has went.” 

“Money ain’t gwine to went. 
Aims to ’vest whut money I is 
“cumulated in some kinda steady 
bizness.”’ 

“Like de gin-drinkin’ bizness? 
You is sho steady at dat pastime 
when you begins.” 

“You is generally close behind 
de band yo’self when ol’ Demon 
Rum starts de gin parade. Ise 
seed you go a week widout openin’ 
yo’ mouth ’ceptin’ to welcome yo’ likker. How much 
money is us got comin’?”’ 

“Somethin’ oveh two hund’ed dollahs apiece, come next 
Sat’day night.” 

“TI quits an’ draws mine fo’ bizness purposes. As yo’ 
podner I advises you to do de same. Us kin start some 
mighty fine city bizness fo’ all dat money. Is you wid me,, 
o’ does you stay bull-headed? Fo’ de las’ time I ax you, is 
you?” ‘ 

In the metal of the Wildcat’s voice Demmy discovered 
the iron of a resolve against which the softer alloy of his 
own will could make no impression. “I is wid you. I 
remains wid you till de jail do’ clangs betwixt us.” 

Now in the Wildcat’s mind as a reciprocal concession to 
his companion there formed an ambition to adhere to the 
proposed program of searching for a good steady business 
that would exclude those occupations which usually termi- 
nated in personal disaster. 

“Ain’t gwine to be no jail do’ clangin’ dis time, Demmy,” 
he declared. “‘When I sez I craves a bizness I means 
bizness.”’ 

“Whut kind of bizness does you aim to git into?” 

“Demmy, us considers. Us kaint start nuthin’ fancy like 
a bank or a grocery sto’. De bank bizness winds up wid 
folks cravin’ dey money back when you least expect. De 
grocery bizness is bad fo’ yo’ stummick ’cause you eats up 
de profits samplin’ de mixed vittles.”’ 

“Looks to me, Wilecat, like about de best steady-payin’ 
enterprise whut don’t need much money to start, an’ whah 
de cash rolls in de minnit befo’ de work walks out, is de 
shoe-shine bizness.”’ 

“Sho do! Only trouble is de money sprinkles in like a 
summeh showeh ’stid of fairly pourin’ down like a fall 
cloudbust.”’ 


[ro Wildcat and Demmy 
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“Whut I Tetl You, Demmy! Heah Us is Took in Ten Dollahs.in a Half Hour. Figger Me How Much 


Us Takes In Durin’ a Full Day at Dat Rate’”’ 


“Small profits an’ big feet, is my slogum. Yo’ rain words 
*minds me dey ain’t no betteh time fo’ to start a shine 
stand dan right now wid de rainy season comin’.” 

“Figger out how much money kin us take in, Demmy.” 

“Lemme see. Wait whilst I writes it wid a pencil. Heah 
it is. Whut time does us eat breakfus’?”’ 

“Us eats early an’ long. Don’t aim to let no shine biz- 
ness mingle too close wid my rations. Up at six an’ finished 
breakfus’ by eight.” 

“Dat’s fo’ hours to noon. At noon us eats quick. Lots of 
folks walkin’ round de street at noon.” 

“At noon don’t rush me, Demmy. Dat’s my main 
meal.” 

“Set de clock back an’ fool yo’ stummick till one o’clock; 
den us gits fed.” 

“Set it back, does you crave to. My stummick kaint 
read no clock. Go on wid yo’ figgers; Ise back at work an’ 
it’s one o’clock. Den whut?” 

“Five hours mo’. Five an’ fo’ is nine. Hour fo’ suppeh 
an’ three hours in de evenin’ makes twelve hours us 
works.”’ 

“Makes me tired to think how late I gits to sleep. Go 
ahead wid yo’ figgers till de money comes rollin’ in. ’Splain 
dat to me loud.”’ 

“Twelve hours double is twenty-fo’, an’ wid extra time, 
say, twenty-five hours. Ten shines kin easy be shone by 
you an’ de same by me, every hour. Dat’s twenty. Say us 
works extry hard; dat makes it thutty. At ten cents a 
shine, dat’s three dollahs, an de same fo’ me makes six. 
Six dollahs a hour times thutty hours—lemme see. Six 
dollahs times ten hours is sixty dollahs, an’ times thutty 
hours is three times dat much. Sixty an’ sixty, hund’ed 


twenty; an’ sixty, hund’ed eighty. Say, two hund’ed on 
good days.” 


April 5, 1924 


BY J. J. 


GOULD 


“Dey’ll be extry good days whu 
goes mo’; say I takes in two hun 
d’ed on middlin’ good days; dat 
enough fo’ me!” 

“An’ de same fo’ me. Two an 
two makes fo’ hund’ed dollahs 
Wilecat, dat’s whut bizness ki 
do! Heah us is workin’ heavy fc 
dis ol’ sawmill man an’ gittin’; 
measly five dollahs a day, whe 
all us has to do to git rich is qui 
an’ start de shoe-shine bizness | 
Sam Framcisco. Is I got yo 
*suaded wid cold facts an’ figgers 

“Got me ’suaded! Demmy 
how all dis talk git begun? Whi 
got stubborn an’ done all d 
hangin’ back in de fust place?” 

“ Ain’t I convixed you wid plai 
’rithmetic jus’ now an’ shower 
you how I stands? Sho I ’suade 
you! Had to use de bigges’ kir 
of figgers to do it. You crove 
wait till Sat’day night, an’ hez 
it is only Monday. Ise gwine t 
git started fo’ de promis’ lan¢ 
right off. De milk an’ honey a 
de shoe-shine money is callin’ lot 
to me. Don’t delay me none 
Wilecat, wid no gabblin’ talk!” 

“T ain’t delayed you none. Gil 
dat Lily goat untied f’m behind d 
cookhouse whilst I talks sudde 
to dat timekeeper man about d 
money paper fo’ me an you. Som 
thin’ tells me Lady Luck is waiti 
fo’ us in Sam Framcisco. Fee 
lead me!” ‘ 


II 


N SAN FRANCISCO the Wile 
cat slaked his thirst for a stea 
bizness by drinking deeply 
pleasure’s cup. When his bai 
roll had dwindled to half its ori 
inal size he gave heed to Demmy 
advice. On an afternoon late 
September the strolling pai 
crossed Fillmore Street and greete 
the proprietor of the Cyclone Shir 
Parlor. Perdue Grandy, operatin 
the two-chair establishment, he 
won the Wildcat’s favor at tl 
Clover Club by the gift of a luck 
stone and some free advice relatin 
to the shoe-shine industry, and th 
salutations were affable: ‘How 
you, Perdue?” : ; 
“Dumb wid grief, missin’ you boys up to dis minnit.”” 
“How dey stackin’?” 
“Nickel a foot; Same price right 0’ left. How is you? 
“Toleratin’ my prosperity. Is dey two shines left in d 
bull-blood box?” j 
““An’ den some. Whut dem shoes cost you, Wilecat? 
‘Sto’ man givemecoffinrates; fivedollahsafoot. Foolet 
him some.. Mah feet wuz only asleep.” : 
“Step up an’ set. Is dey asleep, now I wakes ’em wid 
sizzle brush an’ a hot rag. 
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one OTN 


“Hit ’em wid gravy an’ burn ’em wid a rag, 
When I is finished you has reason to brag.” 


“‘Dog-gone, Perdue! Never knowed you could poetize 
“‘Poetizin’s de least of my histronics.” 
“Sho am!”’ The word sounded all right to the Wild 
but it was so far back in the dark den of his ears that. 
couldn’t quite see what kind of an animal it was. Well, ov 
of consideration for ol’ Perdue the least he could do was 
drag the varmint word out by the neck and admire i 
“Sho am! Is you quipped wid many of dem histronies? 
“Ts I! Jus’ to begin, I mentions poetizin’ ad lib, sil 
cornet, mind readin’, some piano, heel an’ toe, easy basi 
fake tenor, gag feeder two seasons wid Ozan’s minstrels, ar 
fairly fast at fire eatin’ an’ open-stage predestigatin’.”’ 
“Lawd mingle below!’”’ The Wildcat’s feet flopped 
their iron supports and dangled as loosely as his lov 
jaw. 
“Aims to start me a gran’ aggregation dis fall,’ th 
trouper continued. The smell of grease paint mingled 
the Perdue nostrils with the odor of bull-blood shoe past 
“Vood’ville road show.” i a 
Demmy and the Wildcat shared the same quick thougl 
The latter, more open in his engagement with Lady Luck 
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the first to speak. ‘‘Perdue, when you starts yo’ 
od’ville show whut does you aim to do wid dis shoe-shine 
zness?”’ 

“Sell out dis gol’ mine any minnit.’’ 

“How much you git fo’ it?”’ 

The proprietor of the gold mine made a quick mental 
timate based on the Wildcat’s forgotten boast of affluence, 
d came within ten dollars of the easy mark. “Two 
nd’ed dollars. My lease greedment got a year to run 
ah de fust of Jannwary an’ dat’s three months yit. Day 
ter tommorr’ is Octobeh fust.”’ 

“Whut rent does you pay?”” Demmy, silent up to that 
oment, asked a practical question. 

“Li'l hund’ed dollahs ev’y quarteh. Ev’y three months. 
ee months sho a long time.”’ 

“Whut does you take in?” 

“Some days is big an’ some is even: bigger. Sundays is 
bes’ days, ’ceptin’ Sat’days. Sometimes Sat’days would 
irly keep my feet off de groun’ less I wuz weighted down 
»avy wid de money Ise took in. Yaas suh!”’ 

The sawed-off bloodhound stuck to the trail. ‘How 
uch is you gin’ally weighted down wid on reg’lar days?” 
Perdue Grandy, evading the question, looked up and 
ywn the street in search of customers whose arrival might 
nd to verify the gold-mine adjective used in his pro- 
ectus. Seeing none he rested his vision upon a fleeced 
gud in the southern sky, no larger than a man’s handy 
spiration, and fixed upon the weather as his alternate 
eme. 

“Take weatheh, fo’ instance. Beginnin’ de fust of 
2tobeh de rainy season sets in, an’ no matteh whut piles 
‘money I is took in up to date, I tells you de minnit de 
in begins dey ain’t no tellin’ whut wealth it leads to. 
ggeh it out fo’ yo’selfs. Dey is a million folks in an’ 
oun’ dis town, an’ how many shoe-shine places is you 
ed? Answer me dat.’”’ The questioner paused for his 
yn reply. 

“T ain’t seed but five.’’ The Wildcat was helping all he 
uld. 

“Tse seed five, an’ dat makes ten.’”” Demmy made haste 
chip in with the pertinent datum. ‘Suppose dey’s a 
ind’ed folks like me an’ de Wilecat an’ dey’s all lookin’ 
‘once. Dat’s a hund’ed mollified by ten. Dat makes a 
ousan’ shoe-shine stan’s altogetheh. Go ahead an’ figger 
n dat, Perdue.” 

The promoter leaped ahead from the flying start pro- 
ded by the diminutive mathematician. “You comes 
din one of de exack figger,’’ he conceded. “Leave it go 
a even thousan’ an’ figger either way an’ whah does you 
me out? You comes out rich, I tells you! Only half de 
an’s is runnin’ ’count of who owns ’em bein’ on holidays 
else takin’ all dat money to de bank; an’ dey is shut 
ywn half de time durin’ de night, so you kin 

Sy say divide up dem million folks’ shine 

oney amongst mebbe two hund’ed an’ fifty 
eady-runnin’ places like dis. If dem folks 

ily spends ten cents 
yiece, dat’s a hund’ed 
ousand dollahs ev’y 
4y, an’ dat much 
vode even an’ exack 
— Lemme see, 
70 hund’ed fifty into 
hund’ed thousand is 
* hund’ed dollahs. 
‘hut I tells you, Wile- 
£? Dat’sreal money ! 
‘hut I tells you?” 
“You tells me de 
me as dis Demmy 
gger heah. Sho is big 
oney, Perdue.” 
Perdue Grandy 
‘~amed his triumph, 
it in the pause the 
oodhound circled 
ick to the old trail 
rain. ““On middlin’ 
yod days, Perdue, 
hut does you take in 
‘pay de rent with, an’ 
ch?’ 
“Well, figger it de 
heh way ifyou craves 
».”’ Impatience 
arked the calcula- 
rs tone, but he 
aothered his real 
ntiments in a new 
zave of arithmetic. 
Take dem five shoe- 
ine stands you is 
ed, Demmy, an’ de 
ve whut de Wilecat 
seed. Dat makes 
n. Suppose only one 
an outen every ten 
dey shoes shone. 
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Dat’s a hund’ed thousand. At ten cents apiece dat’s ten 
thousan’ dollahs. Divide dat amongst yo’ ten stands, an’ 
whah at is you! Dat’s a thousan’ dollahs fo’ each an’ 
ev'ry one; five hund’ed fo’ you, an’ de same fo’ dis yere 
Wilecat afteh it is divode even. Dat’s all!” 

“Hot dam!’”? The Wildcat felt his luck. 
means dat much ey’y single day?” 

Too much vision, and the black Babbitt realized it in 
time to amend his dream. “I means dat much ev’y 
month.”’ 

The glitter seemed to tarnish on the bait. ‘Summeh 
months, dat is; when dey’s lots of folks out of town. Soon 
as de rainy weatheh begins day after tommorr’ you kin 
count on twice dat much, an’ is dey lots of mud—plenty of 
mud—you ought to git prepared to take de bank anyhow 
a thousan’ dollahs an’ mebbe mo’.”’ 

“How offen does us take dat thousan’ dollahs to de bank 
man?” 

“Ev’y week, I figgers, wid lots of mud.” 

“T sez you does.” 

“Whut dat?’’ Perdue Grandy turned quickly toward 
the source of the muttered criticism. 

“Nuthin’,”” Demmy returned, and then, explaining 
nuthin’, “‘I was jus’ whisperin’ oveh yo’ figgers.”’ 

“‘Ain’t dey all correck?”’ Here was a challenge. 

“Mainly dey is—all ’ceptin’ de mud. Neveh kin count 
on mud. Ise seed mud whut look thick like skin on de 
road. Git into it—dat’s all I sez. Come clean up to my 
neck.” 

“Ain’t surprisin’. You is built so close to de ground you 
kin use corn plasters fo’ a headache. Did you have bunions 
an’ brain feveh at de same time dey’d feel like de stummick 
misery. Whut about de deep mud?” 

“Whut Ise tryin’ to say is dey ain’t neveh no deep mud 
in Sam Framcisco.”’ 

“Tse referrin’ at shoe-shine mud.. Don’t have to be deep 
mud. Nobody but you is brought up de subject of deep 
mud. Keep yo’ deep mud, I sez; I thrives along noble on 
de plain splatterin’ mud. Spreadin’ kind, I means; not 
de oozin’ kind. Naw, suh! De mud subject I claims to 


“Perdue, you 


“‘Lemme See, Two Hund’ed Fifty Into a Hund’ed Thousand is Fo’ Hund’ed Doliahs. Whut I Tells You, Wilecat? Dat’s Real Money!" 
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know. Local mud season begins day after tommorr’, an’ 
right den dis place gits crowded wid folks whut craves to 
git dey shoes shone.” 

As a poised hawk sweeps earthward at the moment of 
its kill, Perdue Grandy descended upon his hypnotized 
victims with talons wide stretched for the trophies of 
conquest. “Pay me de two hund’ed dollahs now an’ you 
gits dis ’stablished bizness an’ a receet papeh an’ de full 
financial obligations whut goes wid de place. Dat’s me!” 

The Wildcat had his money out, but Demmy hung back 
a moment, delaying his personal surrender with one final 
question. ‘‘Perdue, does you mean de comin’ in o’ de 
goin’ out financial allegations?” 

“T means de incomin’ kind whut some of de Cloveh Club 
boys runs on de books wid me. Dat Hollaway Isby pays 
by de month, an’ de Mennonay boy whut drives fo’ some 
Jackson Street white folks runs his leatheh leggins shine 
bill heah, an’ I gives credick to some white gem’mum— 
Mist’ Scott Williams an’ Mist’ Cressey Hardin, whut set- 
tles big wid intrus’ now an’ den, an’ some mo’ steady 
customers. Sho’ adds up big.” 

The vender had inscribed a document as he talked. He 
handed the scribbled paper and a lead pencil to the Wild- 
cat. “Sign yo’ name right dah an’ pay me de two hund’ed. 
Dat’s dat.” 

“Ain’t neveh learned readin’, Perdue.’? The Wildcat 
passed the legal instrument to his pardner. “Read me 
whut dat writement sez, Demmy. Read loud so I kin git 
it understood plain in my head.” 

Demmy read aloud: 

“De fust pusson of de fust part, to wit, Perdue Grandy, 
heahby solemnly sweahs dat he acknowledges, whereas, 
Vitus Marsden de second pusson hereinbefo’ stated owes 
him two hund’ed dollahs fo’ good will an’ financial obliga- 
tions, be it resolved dat de same is paid in cash dis twenty- 
ninth day of September at de Cyclone Shine Parlor and 
whereas furthermo’, we hitherto witness his affixed hand 
an’ seal.”’ 

“Soun’s reg’lar to me,” the Wildcat admitted. ‘‘Whut 
about dat hand-an’-seal bizness, Perdue? I kaint write.” 

“Dat ain’t nuthin’ but a legal 
normality whut dese soopreem 
courts an’ such uses in case law- 
suit is brought by yo’ next-of-kin 
when dey claims yo’ mo’tal re- 
mains. Make yo’ cross mark an’ 
it’s jus’ de same. Write yo’ cross 
mark heah; wait till I holds it 
stiddy on de arm of de chair. 
Dah you is; an’ dat’s 
dat. Now yo’ podneh 
signs it fo’ his half in- 
trus’. An’ now I takes 
dis writement papeh 
in case of reference, 
an’ de cash considera- 
tion Dat's) right: 
Hund’ed ninety, 
ninety-five, two hun- 
d’ed. Exackly keyreck! 
One mo’ thing—if you 
boys eveh sells out an’ 
craves to travel in de 
show bizness wid my 
all-star histronics com- 
pany, hunt me up 
whah-at Ise performin’ 
an’ you is both hired 
on at high sal’ry. You 
acts to me like you 
both is got de hidden 
talent whut makes 
actors famous.” 


qr 


OR the first half 

hour after Perdue 
Grandy had surren- 
dered possession of the 
Cyclone Shine Parlor 
the new proprietors 
busied themselves with 
an inventory of their 
holdings, and then, on 
the principle that live 
bait helps fill the larder 
the Wildcat sat down 
in one of the two throne 
chairs and concealed 
his features from the 
passing throng behind 
a newspaper which he 
could not read. “‘Show 
yo’self busy,’’ he sug- 
gested to Demmy. 
Their business career 

(Continued on 

Page 83) 
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T HAS been 
| said by an un- 
recorded wit 
that homesteading 
consists of the 
Government bet- 
ting you one hun- 
dred and sixty 
acres against 
starvation and the 
Government al- 
ways winning. 
Inthe main,this 
is true. Only a 
very hardy man 
or a very ignorant 
one would at pres- 
ent take up gov- 
ernment land 
unless he had some 
definite object in 
view or a small in- 
come independent 
of his ranching. 
Even twelve years 
ago, when I 
homesteaded and 
desert-claimed, 
there was little 
public land left 
that was worth 
ranching. Nowa- 
days there is 
hardly an acre. 
Scattered through- 
out the West are 
hundreds ofsquare 
miles of unoccu- 
pied territory, and 
some day part of 
this unoccupied 
territory will be 
put under irriga- 
tion; but even 
then the settler had best know exactly what he is doing. 
I must halt my narrative for a moment to speak about 
this subject of homesteading and desert-claiming and irri- 
gation projects, for it seems to me a very important subject 
and my feelings are deep. I believe that there is no more 
fundamental passion in the breasts of the men of the 
northern races than the passion for a home, and I believe 
that one of the wickedest things other men can do is to 
balk or prey upon this passion. There is most certainly a 
special hell for those who do. The West, naturally, has 
been, like all new countries, a favorite hunting ground for 
such jackals. 


Higgledy-Piggledy Development 


ND yet they are not entirely to be blamed, for it seems 
that the human race, except in a few instances, will not 
think synthetically; it will not look ahead or around, and 
will not realize that all life consists of a delicate balance 
easily thrown out of adjustment. If the average man took 
as much thought to the balance of life as he does to the 
synchronization of the engine of his motor car, civilization 
would goforwardinanight. You can- 
not, for instance, have one country 
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A Herd of Elk in the Yellowstone, Jackson Hole Country, Wyoming 


then more thought—and what applies to larger things also 
applies to smaller. 

For years I have been entreating the Government to 
appoint a commission to study the country as a whole and 
draw, if nothing else, a map that will at least guide and 
warn prospective settlers. There are certain parts of this 
country that can never be anything but grazing land; 
there are certain other parts—such as my own country— 
that are suited solely for the tourist and for big game. The 
very factors that make a country a good grazing country 
are the very factors that make it a poor farming country; 
the very factors that make a country a good tourist coun- 
try—mountains, cold, a properly protected wilderness—are 
the very factors that make it a poor land for stock. 

What is one going to do about it? Is one going to encour- 
age a country, whenever possible, to develop along the 
lines for which it is best suited and so become prosperous, 
or is one going to allow things to go along in their usual 
higgledy-piggledy fashion—this higgledy-piggledy non- 
sense being the cause of most of our troubles? What would 
you say if, instead of talking about a country, we were 
talking about your own son? And yet, next to a man’s 


starving to death and not sooner or 
later run the risk of all countries do- 
ing the same; you cannot boom or 
boost or inflate one interest without 
harming all the surrounding interests; 
you cannot do a selfish act without, 
if you have any brains at all, know- 
ing that the ripples of what you do 
spread out indefinitely. In the end 
everyone goes down in the universal 
chaos. 

The worldly-wise man of today is 
the ancestor of the hunted fool of to- 
morrow. The self-seeking German 
business men of thirty years ago did 
not know when they christened their 
little sons that one day those sons 
would die because of their fathers’ 
shortsightedness. The rich men of 
Syria did not take time to think when 
they cut their forests that they were 
bequeathing a desert to their de- 
scendants. And thought is the one’ 
possible salvation of the world—and 
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Bringing In the Herd on a Western Ranch 
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posed to love hig 
country bette 


swer is, most men 
don’t. They haye 
no real love fo 
their country 2 
all. They regar 
it as a place to liy 
in and sleep in and 
eat in, and, as a 
captured town, te 
loot and ravage at 
will. What 
most men care j 
forests are cut 
down if they ca 
buy a limousin 
with the profits 
What do they cai 
if they can sell 
man apiece of | 
what becomes | 
him and his chi 
dren? The stat 


him. Willit? Pos 
sibly; but at infi- 
nite cost. i 

The descend- 
ants of Ada Tak 
born in Austria in 
1740, a woman oI 
the slums, havi 
been traced. §! 
has had 709 d 
scendants, 
whom 142 were 
beggars, 100 wer 
illegitimate ch 
dren, 181 wer 
prostitutes, 4 
workhouse inmates, 76 criminals, and the remainder mor 
or less habitual drunkards. This one family alone cos 
Austria $1,200,000. And no doubt you are familiar wit 
the history of the Juke family in America. 
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A Vicious Circle of Starving Nesters 


T DOES not do to discourage people or to impoverisl 

them. But a commission and a map would do little 
discourage land crimes. Human hope is too powerful ant 
human greed too active—especially the latter. Humai 
ignorance also is at work. There is no appreciation t 
even clear-headed selfishness leads one to take the point 
view that quality is better than quantity. Civilizatio 
agriculturally speaking, is understood to mean the settlin 
at any cost of a starving nester upon a plot of ground | 
order that he may encourage other starving nesters in orde 
that they may in turn encourage still further starvini 
nesters; the encouraging of an untried alien to emigrate il 
order that he may raise food to encourage other untrie 
aliens to emigrate in order that they may raise food, 
turn, for other untried aliens. It is a vicious circle. A 
shack is supposed to be of more e 
nomic value than a forest. The 
tale of localities where there is onl 
fifty dollars in cash and this is pas 
around from hand to hand at harv: 
time is not so far-fetched as it 
seem. $ 

To begin with, and as a generz 
proposition, except in various favore 
sections—and, of course, there are 
great many favored sections; but 
are not talking about them—n 
land, geologically speaking, seems 
me to resist in some mysterious wa 
the attempt to cultivate it. It is as 
the savage soil had a personality of i 
own. This theory has not the slig 
est scientific backing—it is due 
tirely to observation; but to co. 
down to what is known, you canr 
make money out of farming if you al 
in a country where the same fro 
and snow that produce strong rang 
grass upon which cattle thrive 
the same frost and snow that prevel 
your crops from ripening; and y 
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The Concord Stagecoach, 
| Still a Mode of Travel in 
Some Parts of the West 


cannot make money 
out of stock raising, 
even if you have 
strong grass, if you are 
so high in the moun- 
tains that you have to 
feed hay to your stock 
five or six months of 
the year. 

_ In short, if every- - 
body tried to suit him- 
self to the country, as 
the citizens of older 
countries have learned 
to do, instead of trying 
to suit the country to 
himself, both the Far 
Western stock raiser 
and the Far Western 
farmer would be in 
a happier state than 
they are at present. 
It is true that the 
stockman cannot to 
any extent live in the 
same country as the 
farmer; but in a land 
where natural condi- 
tions are such as they are here, and where there is so much 
room, there is no reason why he should. Nor is there any- 
thing more silly than the accepted point of view that stock 
raising historically is a more primitive occupation than 
farming and is bound to go as the frontier is settled. 


Farming in a Range Country 


HEAT and meat are the two primary necessities of the 
| human race, and the latter never can be raised in suffi- 
cient quantities in any restricted way. In a narrow and 
homogeneous country such as England the stockman may 
have been pushed into thesea; but why should he be pushed 
anywhere in a vast country such as this, where there are 
immense tracts of land fit for nothing else? On the plains 
of Hungary there are cattle ranches hundreds of years old. 
Until you answer this question you will continue to pay 
exorbitant prices for your meat, the stockman will continue 
a bankrupt, and eventually you will be lucky if you get any 
meat at all. 

_In the old days when the stockman could turn his herd 
out in his back yard, so to speak, his expenses and his 
summer losses were practically nothing. Now he has to 
send his stock back into the hills; he must employ herders; 
he loses a certain percentage through poison and wolves 
and mountain lions, and weight is lost on the long spring 
and autumn drives. With the price of labor what it is, and 
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the increased cost of living, the stockman can afford 
no loss whatsoever; but if he had back some of his 
old range even costly labor and costly living would 
not prevent him from getting along fairly well. 

Every time a farmer settles in a range country he 
increases the cost of meat. Even in a country like my 
own, which is too high to be anything but a small 
cattle country, I have witnessed the process. If the 
farmer on his part made a living, there might be some 
palliation or room for argument; but he doesn’t make 
a living. The first farmers came into my country 
about ten years ago, and today they are broken and 
ruined men. 

As a matter of fact, the average American farmer 
has never been a farmer at all—he has always been a 
miner; he skims the topsoil and goes on. He has all 
the restlessness of the prospector. and it will take 
years of bitter experience before he learns anything 
else. He will not learn, for instance, that one acre 
intensively cultivated is worth ten merely scratched 
with the plow. Behind him he has left countless acres 
in the EFast—and even now in the Middle West—of 
real farm land, near to markets, needing only proper 
cultivation to make them pay. The truck farmer, on 
his little place, with his family to help him, is seldom 


age, half the time is carried by the local bank. He 
hasn’t enough to do to keep him busy anyhow. That 


a poor man; the wheat farmer, with his huge acre-. 
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must pay the company an annual rental for water. On 
the surface this is an excellent act, and was intended as 
such; but its actual workings have been weird and devious. 
Ex-Secretary of the Interior Lane said that 99 per cent 
of all private irrigation schemes had to be taken over by 
the Government because they were either fraudulent or 
inefficient. 

This particular flat would grow nothing. I happen to 
know that, because, unfortunately, we own some of the 
best of it. It consists of a thin stratum of soil with cobble- 
stone river wash underneath. The whole of the valley, as a 
matter of fact, was once a lake bed. High up the Tetons 
you find fossil fish and oyster shells. You could turn a 
river onto the flat I am speaking about and in a few hun- 
dred yards it would disappear. If you persisted in turning 
the river onto it, in a short time the topsoil would be 
washed away and only cobblestones would be left. You 
cannot take the stones off it, because each time you plow 
you turn up more stones than were there to begin with. 


An Ambitious Project 


VEN badgers won’t dig init, and that is saying a good 

deal. To complete this charming picture of agricultural 
possibilities, the main slope of the land is towards the 
south; but the slope of the countless little draws and de- 
pressions is towards the east. Irrigation ditches, like the 
mythical angry rattlesnake, would bite themselves in the 
tail if they tried to 
cross it. However, the 


is why wheat countries are unsafe economically and 
politically. During the winter the wheat farmer sits 
around and hates himself and the Government. In 
the face of the abandoned farm lands of the Fast and 
the Middle West, the thoughtful man gasps at the 
insecure and in most cases needless experiment of dry 
farming. 

Added to all this confusion of local ignorance and 
greed are the more widespreading operations of the 
average irrigation or land-development company. I 
have no patience with land-development companies. 
I have been too intimately connected with a couple 
of them. Here is an odd story about one of the opera- 
tions of which I knew: 

For a number of years the vast flat to the west and 
north of our upper ranch—a fairly good cattle range— 
was withheld from settlement under the Carey Act. 
The Carey Act is a bill originally introduced into 
Congress by ex-Governor and ex-Senator Carey, of 
Wyoming, granting to a private company, where the 
Government does not wish to act, the right to bring 
water to and parcel out into homesteads a tract of 
land too difficult to irrigate by an individual or group 
of individuals, but possible to irrigate if a good deal 
of capital is expended. When the main ditch and lat- 
erals are built settlers are allowed to come in and take 
up homesteads under the Homestead Law; but they 


Carey-project com- 


pany went calmly 
ahead with their plans. 

Their engineer used 
to stop with us. He 
was a nice fellow per- 
sonally, but our gibes 
at his occupation were 
so savage that even- 
tually he stopped 
coming. 

Here is what his 
company intended to 
do: They were going to 
dam one of the near- 
by lakes—incidentally 
ruining the lake, as 
beautiful a lake as any 
in the world—and 
when they had run 
their main ditch from 
this lake they were go- 
ing to sell the water to 
the homesteaders at 
thirty dollars an acre. 


(Continued on 
Page 175) 
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N FRATERNITY one day is very much like 
| another; years jumble themselves together 

so that it is difficult to distinguish between 
them. Men do not date time by the almanac; 
they remember the year the 
river froze over below the 
dam, or the year there was 
so much snow, or the sum- 
mer they had a killing frost 
in August, or the fall Evered 
was killed by his bull, or 
the spring Jim Saladine got 
the big trout. Days and 
months and years are sig- 
nificant for what they bring, 
not because of the names 
or numerals affixed to them 
two thousand years ago. It 
is easy for men here to lose 
account of the passage of 
time, one year is so like 
another. The great snows 
accumulate, drifts form, 
winds blow and the stark 
cold grips the land; then by 
slow degrees the bitterness 
of the cold is modified, the 
snow shrinks, drifts lose 
their imposing proportions, 
and one morning a warm 
rain dissolves the last of 
them. The frost-churned 
earth becomes a pudding 
of wet clay and honey pots; 
that passes and the plow 
turns an old furrow over 
again. Almost before win- 
ter is gone it is time to begin 
cutting the hay, and upon 
the heels of that the wood- 
cock are whistling up from 
the coverts where gunners 
harry them. So. come the 
snows again. 

Such years are cut toa 
pattern. There is little to 
distinguish them. One 
man’s wife dies, his children 
go to Waterville, or Au- 
gusta, he sells his farm, or 
abandons it and moves 
away. Another dies and 
his sons forsake the soil. 
A weary dweller in cities 
buys a bit of land for more 
than it is worth and winces 
under the grim jests with 
which frost and wind and 
drought harass the neo- 
phyte. Now and then two 
young folks marry; now 
and then an old man dies; 
now and then a baby is 
born. For the rest, the vil- 
lage store is always the 
same, whoever its proprie- 
tor; the mill below the bridge is filled with the same drone 
of saws day by day; the price of food is always too high and 
the price of pork or beef too low; the same old dry spell 
hurts the hay crop year by year. You must look closely to 
discover the small changes in the men who gather evening 
by evening at the store. Caps or hats hide the fact that 
their hair is dwindling; the brown the sun has lent their 
skin disguises the finger prints of time. Abruptly you dis- 
cover that this man is old; that this youth is become a man. 

The life of the village is woven across a web of tradition. 
All that has happened in the town is remembered, and re- 
peated over and over again. If you were to sit silent and 
attentive behind the stove in the store for a sufficient 
interval you would have the history of the place at your 
fingers’ ends. You would know the names that have per- 
sisted from father to son, and why this line died out, and 
when these newcomers first appeared. Some tales that 
have by their drama moved the imagination or by their 
humor tickled the fancy of the auditors you would hear 
told and retold to the point of weariment. This rich store 
of legend furnishes a background to the life of the people 
of the town; each individual is identified by what his 
father was, or by what he himself has done, or by some 
distinguishing trait which has attracted more than usual 
remark. There are no secrets; there can be no secrets 
where life is thus compacted. Each man’s business is also 
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his neighbors’, and was, and will be. Such a community 
has depth, but little variety; it is rich, yet it is also monoto- 
nous; and one day is much the same as another. 

Habit is strong upon the town and upon the people in it. 
In each home you find the master of the house arising day 
by day at his accustomed hour to his accustomed tasks; 
the women cook, wash dishes, clean, sew, and start the 
round again. There is little visiting among these women by 
day; in the evening the men see one another for a little 
while, then return to read for an hour beside the warm and 
singing lamp before sleep bears them away*to bed. The 
daily papers and the farm journals come by the evening 
mail; sometimes there is a mail-order catalogue. These are 
the things they read, nodding themselves to sleep the 
while, seeking their beds at last to rest against another day 
like the one that has gone. 

Minutes build themselves into days and weeks and 
years so silently that you do not suspect they are at work 
until some sudden revelation leads you to perceive the 
fact that half a score of years have gone. 


x 
UNT MARY HOWE was a spinster; and it is the lot 
of spinsters to be lone bodies in their old age. She and 
Esther had always liked each other; and for a year past 
now Aunt Mary had been living in the big old Dillard house, 
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occupying that small rear room which had been 
hers when she came to Ethan’s funeral. She was 
well past seventy; spoke as little as ever, and as 
economically; her hair, stubbornly black a few 
years before, was become 
sprinkled with gray; but 
there was no apparent weak- 
ening of her iron body. 
She insisted on doing her 
share of the work that had 
to be done; and in the morn- 
ing after breakfast, when 
Caleb was out of doors and 
Dora was cleaning up the 
kitchen, she and Esther 
liked to make the beds to- 
gether. Esther herself, 
nearly fifty and habitually 
dressed in a narrow black 
dress which nevertheless 
clothed her thin frame vo- 
luminously, was as calm and 
assured as she had ever 
been. 

Caleb came home from 
the store one evening and 
found the three women 
grouped about the lamp on 
the table in the big kitchen, 
their chairs rocking in an 
irregular rhythm so that 
they were now out of beat, 
now moved together. He 
had always come home ta 
find Dora and Esther sit- 
ting thus; he could not 
remember any other ar- 
rangement. Aunt Mary 
fitted into the group; she 
seemed a part of it. The 
strangeness of seeing hei 
there had worn off within a 
fortnight of her first coming. 

Before coming into the 
house he had unhitched the 
horse and made the crea- 
ture comfortable for the 
night, had pulled down a 
little more hay for the cows; 
at the kitchen door he wiped 
his feet painstakingly, fo1 
Esther hated having the 
smell of barn in the house. 

When he came into the 
kitchen, his hat in his hand 
the three women looked uf 
in mild welcome, and Esther 
asked, ‘‘Is it raining, 
Caleb?” cy: 

He shook his head 
“Stars are all out. It’s 
come off clear.” 

“We need a spell of dry 
weather,” his sister com- 
mented. ‘‘Isthere anything 
in the paper?’’ Caleb shook 
his head. He had a letter for Dora, and gave it to her. 
“T had one from:Leon, too,’”’ he added. 

Esther said nothing; she never mentioned Leon’s name 
and seemed not to hear if they spoke of her brother while 
she was about. 

But Aunt Mary, not in the least intimidated by Esther 
asked whether Leon’s folks were well; and Caleb replied 
“The new baby was a girl.”’ 

Esther permitted herself no sniff of displeasure, but he 
countenance was eloquent. | 

Aunt Mary protested, “I didn’t know they were ex. 
pecting another.” - 

“Yes, yes. We told you,’”’ Dora reminded her. 

“My memory ain’t failing me yet,’ Aunt Mary re 
torted. She was sometimes inclined to be irascible. 

‘Weighed eight pounds,’’ Caleb announced. ‘‘And Jen: 
nie’s all right, and so’s the baby.”’ 

Dora asked, ‘‘What are they going to name it?” 

And Caleb replied, “‘Leon didn’t say.”’ 

“T never can remember whether that makes fow 
or five,’”’ Aunt Mary protested, as though they were t 
blame. b 

“Five,”’ Dora told her. ‘Mary and Sam and Fergus an¢ 
Caleb. Don’t you remember they named the first one afte 
y ou?” <4 

“ After me, indeed! Jennie’s mother’s name was Mary.’ 


ora smiled. ‘“‘Well, both of you, then. And Sam is 
ied after Uncle Sam Howe. You know how Leon al- 
ys liked him to come to the house, when he was a boy.” 
sther rocked unemotionally in her chair; she seemed to 
jure their conversation without entering into it. 

Aunt Mary commented, “‘Leon was a nice boy. I al- 
ys liked him.” 

‘He’s got some fine children,” Caleb ventured slowly. 
fary’s as pretty already as her mother. And she’s a help 
yund the house, and she’s only nine years old.” 

Usther spoke to her sister. ‘‘Who was your letter from, 
ira?” 

Dora had forgotten to open it. 

She did so now, and said, ‘‘Oh, from Sadie Morrison,” 
she began to read. A moment later, ‘‘Oh!’’ she ex- 
imed. ‘‘Isn’t that the funniest thing? Sadie’s going to 
ve another baby too.” 

*Another!’” Esther commented in her habitual low 
ies. 

Aunt Mary asked sharply, ‘‘Who’s Sadie Morrison?” 
*She lived in East Harbor, don’t you remember? We 
e in the academy together; and we’ve always been 
mds. She married Joe Hall.” 

‘Dan Hall’s boy, in Hast Harbor?” 

‘Yes. He has a good position in Bath now. This is their 
ond. They were married the year after Leon was.” 
isther spoke gently. “I’m surprised at Sadie. I always 
jught she was such a lady.” 

Aunt Mary seemed to understand this somewhat cryptic 
nment. ‘“‘ Well, when a person gets married you have to 
yect such things,”’ she remarked. 

sther nodded, and Dora looked from one of them to 
: other and held her tongue. 

After a few minutes of silence Caleb said, “Esther, 
en Hobbs spoke to me about the Pond lot again tonight. 
said he might come up a little on his price.” 

dsther looked at her brother keenly, then lowered her 
8 again. 


Esther Uttered Her First Word. 


“You Have Withdrawn Yourself From Us. 
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“T hate to think of selling,’ she confessed; and the con- 
fession seemed curiously like a weakness in that strong 
woman. 

“T know,” he agreed. ‘But the cordwood’s all cut off 
of it. It’s not worth anything to us.” 

“We'll wait,’’ Esther decided. ‘‘We’ll wait and see.” 

Caleb nodded. The decision in such family matters al- 
ways lay with Esther; this was well understood among 
them. Caleb, as the only man in the house, was the titular 
head of the family; but Esther was, as she had always 
been, the power behind him, dictating all he did. She gave 
at length the signal for retiring, rising and bundling her 
sewing together and turning down the lamp preparatory 
to blowing it out. On the mantelshelf above the sheathed-in 
fireplace behind the stove four smaller lamps with polished 
chimneys were ranged in a row; and Caleb lighted them 
one after the other. Each took one of these to light the 
way to bed. Esther now occupied the room that had been 
her father’s; Dora had their old room to herself. The sis- 
ters and Aunt Mary went up the front stairs together, and 
Aunt Mary went through Esther’s room and the back hall 
to her own small quarters. 

Caleb stayed below for a little while. When they were 
gone he took Leon’s letter from his pocket and read it 
again. 

There had neyer been any complete break between these 
brothers, and Caleb had spent a day or two at Leon’s farm 
at the time of his godchild’s christening. Leon wrote: 

“The baby was born last night and is as healthy as a 
calf. Jennie didn’t have any trouble. She was a little dis- 
appointed it was a girl. She wanted to name it after me; 
but I’m just as well pleased. 

“‘Jennie’ll be up and around soon, I guess; and it’s 
lucky. We’re going to have a lot of work on hand this 
spring. Thesheep take time and a lot of care; and Jennie’s 
good with them. I’ve got the orchard to go over, too; and 
I expect we'll seed the big meadow this spring. But maybe 
we'll let that go till after the hay’s cut. Two of my cows 
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came in last week; and we'll be making a lot of butter as 
soon as Jennie’s on her feet. 

“We wintered well up here. The snow was pretty deep, 
and it looked for a while as if if we got a warm rain there’d 
be high water, but it went off a little at a time, so there’s no 
harm done. I’ve got to cut out a lot of alders in the pasture 
along the brook this year. It’ll be a help when Sam’s old 
enough to do something. I’ve got one man hired to stay 
with me, and he says he’ll stay right along; and he can 
turn off quite a bit of work when he gets started. But he’s 
slow to start. 

“T got a new team this year. Paid for them with the 
steers I beefed last fall. 

‘Jennie sends her love to you all. If you can get away 
you ought to come up and see us. Young Caleb is old 
enough to know you now.” 

Old Caleb—he was in his fortieth year, but he had al- 
ways been old—finished the letter, reading slowly and as 
though he were reluctant to be done. He folded it and put 
it in his pocket, then took his lamp and started up the back 
stairs to bed. The top of his head was growing bald; this 
spot caught the reflected light and tossed it back again. 
He was silhouetted for a moment in the stair well, a wist- 
ful, faintly stooping figure, before he shut the door. 


XI 


T WAS ten years since Leon’s marriage, since that 

afternoon when he brought Jennie home from the vil- 
lage and found Esther waiting to confront them at the 
door. She met his announcement with stony eyes, seemed 
for a moment inclined to hold her position and bar them 
out; then with a sudden bitter gesture came out into the 
yard and passed them, and with head erect stalked down 
the drive toward the highway. ‘‘I will go out and sleep 
beside the road,”’ she had threatened; and Leon saw now 
that she would do as she had threatened. He had expected 
her, in the end, to yield; this defiance angered him. 

(Continued on Page 186) 


He That Touches Pitch is Defiled. You're No Dillard Any Longer’ 
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They Want Unrestricted Immigration 


HE following. is reprinted from a recent issue of the 
Congressional Record: 

“Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I also present tele- 
grams, letters, and resolutions from the following organi- 
zations in the State of Massachusetts opposing the so-called 
Johnson immigration bill restricting immigration, which I 
request be referred to the Immigration Committee: 

“The Association for Protest Against Restricted Im- 
migration, of Pittsfield; Board of Aldermen, of Malden; 
City Council, of Lawrence; City Council, of Revere; 
Board of Aldermen, of Chelsea; Board of directors of the 
Chelsea Chamber of Commerce, of Chelsea; City Council 
and mayor of Fitchburg; Eliot School Alumni Associa- 
tion, of Boston; American Citizens of Polish Descent of 
Fall River; Young Men’s Hebrew Association, of Fitch- 
burg; League of Jewish Women’s Organizations, of Bos- 
ton; Group 398, Polish National Alliance, of Boston; 
Congregation Sons of Abraham, of Worcester; The Asso- 
ciated Jewish Organizations of Massachusetts, of Boston; 
Committee of Polish-American Citizens of Webster; Polish 
Citizens of Northampton; Associated Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Hebrew Associations of New England, of 
Fall River; Young Men’s Hebrew Association, of Fall 
River; Polish-American Citizens’ Club, of Adams; Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association, of Lawrence; Polish Stu- 
dents’ Club, of Boston; Associated Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Hebrew Associations of New England, of 
Boston; Bethel Israel Synagogue, of Malden; Citizens of 
Polish Extraction, of Worcester; North Adams Chapter 
of Hadassah, of North Adams; District Six of the Associ- 
ated Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew Associa- 
tions of New England, of Woonsocket, R. I.; Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association, of Fall River; Polish 
American Citizens’ Club, of Lowell; American Citizens of 
Polish Birth, of Boston; Polish Citizens’ Club, of Chicopee; 
Polish Uhlans’ Society, of Chicopee; All United Polish 
Citizen Clubs, of Chicopee; Jewish Organizations of 
Holyoke; Board of Aldermen and the mayor of the city 
of Beverly; Sons of Calabrisa Mutual Aid Society, of 
North Adams; Lodge Trinacria Order of Sons of Italy, 
of Lawrence; St. Anthony Society, of Dedham; Lodge 


847, Sons of Italy, of Southbridge; Societa Maritimma 
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Madonna, of Boston; Society Pedarese, of Lawrence; Con- 
gregation Beth Israel, of Cambridge; Roslindale Lodge 
1057, Sons of Italy in America, of Roslindale; Lodge 
Sogno D’Italia, of Belmont; Columbus Club, of Fall River; 
Lodge Vittorio Venelo 1035, Sons of Italy, of Fall River; 
Italian Citizens’ Club of Massachusetts, of Fall River; 
Progressive Club, of Fall River; Society Trecastagnese of 
St. Alfio, of Lawrence; Soggia Cesere Battisti 632, O. F. 
D. Italian in America, of East Boston; Sicilian-American 
Citizens’ Club, of Lawrence; Sivitaliano Benefit Society, of 
Worcester; First Bankers’ Union (Inc.), of Boston; Sons 
of Italy, No. 1088, of South Barre; St. Annas Society, of 
South Barre; Italian Social Club, of South Barre; United 
Lodges, Sons of Italy, of Lynn; Lodge Archimede, No. 
1042, Sons of Italy, of Lawrence; Order Daughters of 
Italy in America, of Everett; Society Basilicata, of Law- 
rence; Loggio Principedi 1045, of Dedham; Lodge Vit- 
runa Romano, Order Sons of Italy in America, of Salem; 
New Century Club, of Boston; Lodge I. U. 904, Sons of 
Italy in America, of Attleboro; Sons of Italy, of Lowell; 
Lodge Italia Order Sons of Italy in America, of Cambridge; 
Congregation Agidath Israel, of Lynn; The Tuscany 
Mutual Benefit Society of Boston; Lodge Italia 506, Sons 
of Italy in America, of Cambridge; Italian-American Im- 
provement Club, of Chelsea; Loggia Dante Alighieri, No. 
309, of Lawrence; The Ligurian Auxiliary, of Boston; 
Lowell Lodge, No. 874, Independent Order of B’nai B’rith, 
of Lowell; Association Nazionale Combattenti Italiani, of 
Lawrence; The Mazzini Club, of Boston; Italian Amer- 
ican Naturalization Club, of Leominster; Order of Sons 
of Italy, of Fitchburg; Jewish National Workers’ Alliance 
of America, of Fall River; Loggia Gabriele D’Annunzio, 
No. 592, Order of Sons of Italy in America, of Beverly; 
Sons of Italy Lodge Piave Fiume, of Watertown; Inde- 
pendent Order B’nai B’rith, Fall River Lodge, No. 884, 
Fall River; and Italian Central Committee of Revere.’ 

Here are unity of purpose and loyalty to compatriots who 
have not yet entered the promised land that are well worth 
consideration and emulation. In the face of the rebuke ad- 
ministered by some of our senators to American citizens 
who made known their wishes on the Mellon plan, one 
hesitates to advise any expression of one’s preferences on 
the immigration question. But so long as these advocates 
of unrestricted immigration have had their day in Con- 
gress without being indicted for propaganda, perhaps 
those Americans who are against unrestricted, or unscien- 
tifically restricted, immigration may with propriety express 
their views to their senators and representatives. 

Congress does not understand the language of flowers, 
but it knows all the languages of voters. Unfortunately 
when immigration is under discussion our representatives 
in Washington hear American less frequently and less 
forcibly than any other language. 


Deficits and Armaments 


EPORTS from London show that in financial and po- 
litical circles there a little more optimism is felt about 
commercial and financial conditions in Europe. The in- 
stallment of a Labor government in office as a result of the 
British elections cannot be ascribed to any recent growth of 
socialism. Paradoxical as the statement may sound, the 
success achieved by the British Labor Party—which, after 
all, comprises less than a third of the House of Commons— 
must be ascribed, not to a desire for socialism but to the 
sentiment for peace, free trade and economy. 

On the military side the great empires of Russia, Ger- 
many and Austria are no longer formidable. Austria has 
gone. Germany is disarmed and bankrupt, besides having 
lost much territory. Russia is also bankrupt and shorn of 
Poland, the Baltic provinces and Finland. France is now 
the leading military power of the Continent, and its air 
fleet is supposed to be far superior to that of Great Britain. 
But allowing for the rate of exchange, the actual scale of 
expenditure of Britain on armaments is more than double 
that of France, while the naval expenditure of Britain is 
more than five times that of France. True, this does not 
allow for the apparent cheapness of conscription. But 
neither does it allow for the extreme difficulties of French 
finance. All things considered, it would seem—so British 
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economists argue—that there is ample room for retreng! 
ment vis-a-vis France, even though it may be necessary, | 
way of precaution, to maintain or increase the estimat 
for the British Air Service, which, however, have risen’ 
the formidable total of twelve millions sterling. 
As for the British Navy, it is now far stronger than # 
navies of all other European powers put together. 
against Japan, before the earthquake British naval expe 
diture was more than double the Japanese. From {| 
standpoint of war preparations the tragic catastrophe 
the Japanese earthquake is highly reassuring. Enormoj 
damage was done to naval docks and arsenals, and consi 
erable injury was also inflicted on some of the war vessel 
If the money had been forthcoming no doubt the Japane 
naval authorities would have demanded a large addition 
expenditure on construction. But instead of so doing, tht 
have consented to a net decrease of about eighteen milli 
dollars in this year’s naval budget. 
British naval experts sometimes point to the Amerie: 
Navy; but British economists naturally reply that comp 
tition between Great Britain and America is absurd at 
preposterous in view of the arrangement made by J 
Baldwin at Washington last year for the funding of the 
debt. If this debt is to be paid off the British Gaver 
must at any rate do its level best to avoid a costly rival 
in armaments with the United States. 7 
Taking a general view of Europe, this much is absolu e 
certain: That what Europe needs at the present time is’ 
balance its budgets and stabilize its currencies. Und 
present conditions, with financial reserves reduced to fl 
vanishing point and public credit almost everywhere at 
lowest ebb, the only chance of stabilizing a currency 
preventing it from losing all value is for a vovernrtala 
spend as little as it receives from the taxes; in other word 
to balance its budget. A survey made at the beginning 
the year showed that in only two European countries h 
this been achieved, and in them only by the maintenance 
taxes on a war scale. Those countries are Great Brita 
and Sweden. Even nations which remained neutral durit 
the war are all, except Sweden, suffering from deficits, fro 
debts dangerously high, and from an onerous scale of tax 
tion. Portugal is, of course, in a chronic state of ban 
ruptcy. Spain after a period of comparative prosperity 
hard hit by its costly and unsuccessful warfare in Moroce 
Greece is utterly exhausted by its bout with Turkey. Swit 
erland, the playground of Europe, has suffered from t 
poverty of its neighbors, from the alarm produced by tl 
threat of a capital levy, and from an uneconomic régime 
state socialism. Norway and Denmark have both be 
through an era of inflation, followed by a collapse of cred 
and by a suspension of important banking institution 
Conditions there and among the new Baltic states = 


the mend; but government expenditure is still far 
high, while trade and enterprise are throttled, or severe 
hampered, in many cases by public monopolies and admi 
istrative regulations. The same criticism applies with evi 
greater force to Poland, Jugo-Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia a1 
Rumania. All these countries, and of course Hungary, a 
overburdened by militarism. They are overarmed as wi 
as overgoverned. 

Czecho-Slovakia, which has contrived to maintain i 
currency at a fairly stable rate for the last two or thr 
years, has an absurdly large standing army and an ine mn 
tax graduated up to eighty-five per cent! It need hard 
be added that this rate is never paid; and the capital ley 
which was recently imposed did not yield one-tenth of ti 
amount estimated. 

If all these little countries could be relieved from mutu 
jealousies and from the sense of insecurity which lar 
standing armies inevitably produce, and if they coul 
induced by the great powers to adopt the Luxemburg ra 
of one soldier per thousand of the population, their. budge 
could be balanced, their taxes diminished, and sout 
money—which, after all; is the necessary basis of credit a1 
commerce—could once more be introduced. Let us ho 
that public opinion in France and Great Britain will soc 
be strong enough to insist not only upon a practical se 


armaments. 
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HERE is little purpose in dis- 
cussing whether the economic 
situation in Europe kept her 
heat imports down during the last three years; whether a 
sttlement of the reparations problem would have resulted 
such increase in the buying power of Europe as to support 
ye purchase of wheat in larger volume. No American 
heat grower can afford to speculate upon such contin- 
ancies. In my opinion, settlement of the reparations 
uestion would be followed by improvement in the pur- 
yasing power of the Continent. But this purchasing power 
ould be used to secure cotton, wool, copper, tin, nickel, 
bber, saltpeter, phosphates, petroleum and other indis- 
ensable raw materials; it would hardly be used for ex- 
ansion of wheat imports. Europe has this year a short 
otato crop and her supplies of animal products are below 
ye normal. In theory Europe might be expected to expand 
ye use of breadstuffs so as to make good the deficit in 
otatoes, milk and meat. Germany would import more 
readstuffs if she had credits, though she would prefer to 
nport milk fats and animal feeds instead of wheat. Hu- 
ype can be expected to expand her wheat imports notably 
nly if the wheat price is so low that Europe can import 
heat for animal feed. If the world wheat price were to 
se to the level deemed remunerative by the average wheat 
rower of the United States, Hurope would curtail imports 
nd make substitutions. 


World Carry:Over Estimates 
| HERE is considerable public declamation to the effect 


uantity of wheat in the world as contrasted with the effec- 
ive demand, but on the amount of talk of the quantity of 
theat in the world as contrasted with the amount of talk 
fthe demand. It seems to be believed that one can talk 
theat into the world and out of the world, that the equa- 
ion between supply and demand that represents the world 
rice is now the equation between hot air and cold air. 
luropeanstatisticians, whose 
jews on the world supplies 
f wheat have proved to be 
airly accurate during the 


[AH THERE, 
~ MARIE? 1 GOT 
\ YouR Nove ; 


1 that the low level of world wheat priceis based not on the _ 


By Alonzo Englebert 


past three years, estimate the exportable carry-over on 
July 1, 1924, will be in excess of 200 million bushels, accept- 
ing the preliminary estimates of cropsin the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. The estimate of Sir James Wilson is 200 million 
bushels, that of the International Institute of Agriculture, 
224, and that of Broomhall, 248 million bushels. This is 
nearly half of the supposed normal import of Europe for 
next year. 

This may be wheat or it may be talk; but in view 
of the familiarity of Europeans with a problem that so 
deeply concerns them, American wheat growers would 
be wise in taking it for granted, provisionally, that this is 
wheat and not talk. Most Americans regard these esti- 
mates of world carry-over as too high, but not enough too 
high seriously to modify the statistical position. 

There is considerable discussion as to the quantity of 
millable wheat in this country east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in excess of millers’ demands. Earlier in the season 
there was some question of the exportable surplus of 
Canadian wheat. The governments have their statisticians. 
The grain merchants, 
exporters and millers 
have their statisticians. 


Milling wheat may be es, 
scarce east of the Rocky Lee 
Mountains, but the : is AavERN 
present visible supply aa foe 
and the price do not tend if SG E ay i 
to indicate any particu- ae he ae 
lar concern over the y: 4 vus 
matter. Possibly the ra 3 


mills feel that there is Senne 
no reason for worrying, 
because all the wheat 
that might be required 
could be imported from 


cp neon, 
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Canada plus the duty of thirty cents 
a bushel. It seems fair to urge that 
the statistical position of wheat is 
probably more accurately reflected in the price than is 
the political position of wheat. According to the most 
recent data of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
the reported and estimated crops of the countries of the 
world, excluding Russia, that in the five years before the 
war averaged 2981 million bushels of wheat, are this year 
3468 million bushels. The rye crop of the corresponding 
countries is about 969 million bushels, as against the pre- 
war 1034 million. The net gain is, therefore, more than 
400 million bushels of bread grains. For this bread grain 
no corresponding effective demand exists at present, even 
after 200 million bushels are subtracted to make up for the 
defection of Russia. 


The Increase in Cattle Import 


HEAT growers will find it illuminating to review the 
WV eee of our export of cattle, swine and corn. We 
have long been a net importer of hides and other industrial 
products of cattle. In 1910 we became a net importer of 
live cattle by volume, 
and by value in 1912. 
From 1906 to 1912 our 
exports of edible beef 


(Continued on Page 68) 


Mah-fongg 


the maids are silkenclad, 
There abode a great enchanter and 
his Character was bad, 

For he freed the Wind of Fury and he 
sent the Wind of Drouth 

And he stole a peerless princess from 
her palace in the South; 

And he built a Wall about her and he 
filled her heart with dread, 

For he guarded her with Dragons that 
were Green and White and Red. 


JE THE sacred land of China where 


In the tender vernal Season when the 
bloom was on the quince, 

To the rescue of the princess rode a 
gallant fairy prince 

With a magic seed and message in a 
tube of light Bamboo, 

And he blew the seed of magic and he 
blew the message too; 

And the message reached the princess 
in her melancholy bower, 

And the seed of magic burgeoned till tt 
grew a magic Flower. 


From the stillness of her chamber 
through the stillness of the night 

Crept the princess toward the Dragons 
that were Red and Green and 
White, 

And she murmured “Quong!” and 
charmed them, for the prince had 
taught her how, 

And she passed the dreadful Dragons 
with her ever-faithful Chow; 

To the Loosened Tile she counted in the 
rampart strong and tall, 

And she touched it with her Flower and 
she broke the magic Wall. 


Where the gold and silver Circles of the 
moon and stars above 

Lit the waving Bamboo gardens, came the princess to her love; 

And he knelt in blissful wonder as she softly whispered 
“Pong!” 

And her spirit thrilled with rapture as the prince replied 
** Mah-jongg!”’ 

And they rode away together to his kingdom in the West, 

And were happy ever after in a lovely lacquer chest! 

—Arthur Guiterman. 


Peggy of the Cabaret 


ELL, I guess I’ll havea clip first, cutie, since you’re to 
play Delia to my Samson. Yeh, give me the latest 
style in bobs—the boyish cut. Last month I had the Dutch 
bob and the month before the King Tut bob and what with 
the fashions in bobs changin’ all the time and the prices 
they soak you, why I call it plain highway bobbery, that’s 
all! I think I’ll go into the business myself and call myself 
Marcella, the Queen of the Waves! 
Say put that line down for me, will you, dearie? I might 
want to use it in my next play. I hope I didn’t speak too 


He, 


“Well, I Sure Have Had a 
Great Day With the Bunch” 


“But After AU, There’s Nothing Like 
the Peace and Quiet of a Home 
With the Wife and the Kiddies” 
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Elsie —‘‘I See Now Why Sis Says You're Such a Wonder at Necking!’’ 


loud though; I notice there’s that Beverley Baker woman 
in the next booth. That blackbird’d steal the silver linings 
off the clouds if she got half the chance! 

Am I an actress? Well, I like that! 

I want you to understand, dearie, that I come from a long 
line of actors and actresses and that’s no figleaf of my im- 
agination eyether! All my linear descendants played the 
legit and believe me, what they got was encores and not ap- 
ple cores! When my grandfather played Hamlet—ouch, 
you spiked my ear dearie—oh, that’s all right—as I was 
sayin’, when my grandfather played Hamlet he could make 
Jack Barrymore look like the minstrel boy just learnin’ to 
plunk the ukulele! 

And the stagehands certainly had a lot of respect for my 
grandfather, they did. There was a cuspidor sharpshooter 
for you! The old boy always used to chew Spark Plug or 
some other kind of tobacco when he was on the stage, and 
when he came off he never failed to hit the cuspidor even 
though it was twenty feet away! 


Mr and Mrs. Beans 


“‘Here Comes Good Old Vi to Meet Me. 
Got Some Good Story of the Youngsters 
She Can’t Keep Till I Get There’’ 


April 5,19 


Yeh, and he certainly got sor 
fine obituary notices in the ne 
papers when hemade his last exit. / 
the dramatic critics attended his | 
neral-and not one of ’em left bef« 
the final curtain. ¥ 

My mother and my grandmot 
were in the profession before me a 
I’m not so bashful about my q 
career eyether. I started out first 
an usherette and then gradual 
worked up to coatroom girl and war 
robe assistant until I am where I 

And not forgettin’ when I used 
be—all right, dearie, make it co 
shampoo—when I used to be—ye 
the coco shampoo—the hostess oy 
in the Green Room at the Sans Sow 
on West Fifty-seventh. Those we 
the 

What’s your disease, dearie, wha 
your disease? I said coco shampeo 
You might think I’m an alimo 
queen by the way you’re spring! 
all these new massages on me. 

Now give me the dopestraight, k 
do you think my hair is gettin’ thi 
ner? Quit beefin’ about the bush ai 
tell me the real truth. Gee, I used 
have such long and beautiful hi: 
when I was a kid, I could even | 
down on it! 

Thick? You certainly punched t 
clock then. My hair was so thick a 
luxurious you could of stuffed a p 
low case withit and hada good nigh 
rest! No it didn’t start falling on 
I had to bob it for a bit Idid as a pa 
in the Two Gentlemen of Veronic 

Do you notice any gray hairs | 
me? Well you may be able to fii 
one or two. That’s on account of t 
ether they drugged me with when 
was operated for tonsils a couple 
years ago. But if it weren’t for the operation I would 
be the good singer I am today so I broke even. 

Yeh, there’s two kinds of—ouch, I said I wanted a ha 
cut not a shave !—two kinds of women in this world, dear 
The kind that tell their age and the kind that show it. I 
only twenty-five but it feels more like a quarter of a centu 
to me, the things I’ve gone through! / 

And.the men I’ve met! I know all about men, dear 
I’ve made a lifelong study of them. I used to be a co: 
room girl in a swell restaurant on the Avenue and belie 
me I could hire a secretary to sit down and write up my ¢ 
periences with the various sorts and sizes that I’ve hook 
hats and canes for. 

First of them all is the traveling salesmen—some of the 
don’t know how to treat a lady, and they’re traveling ys 
And then there’s the collegiate cakies—the squash play 
and fullbacks on the mah jongg teams that knock you oy 
with those two-ton raccoon coats of theirs. Some of ’¢ 
may have gone to college, dearie, but a lot of em act as 
they never got any further than the billiard academy! 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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DRAWN BY ROBERT piel 
“Oh, Beans, I’ve Had anAwful Day. Buster 
Got His Tail Caught in the Door,|Gypsy Has 
a Case of Distemper and the Other Children 
Chewed Up the Pekingese Puppy Next Door 
and its Mother is Waiting for You”’ ; 
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Just the kind of meal 
. you often want! 


Soup for health— How often you have said to yourself at lunch 
every day! or suppertime: “I feel like eating something 
substantial, but I don’t want too much.” 


These are just the times when a delicious plateful 
of Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is so tempting and so 
sufficient. 


Thousands and thousands of people every day 
eat this soup as a meal. It tastes so good. It’s so 
nourishing. 


When you serve Campbell’s Vegetable Soup for 
dinner—as you often will—you can reduce the 
number of the other dishes—it contains so much food. 


Fifteen vegetables. Invigorating beef broth. 
Cereals to build and strengthen. Seasoning by 
master-chefs. And taste it! 


21 kinds 
12 cents a can 


si i eae ee Pee in clover; 
eee am simply bubbling over. 
MPANY ie All thetyivor that? tec! 
x: Comes from Campbell’s husky meal! 


es 


BELL Soup CO: 
AMDEN, N. J, U-S-A- 
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as a visitor to a foreign land and interfere with 

the classic and traditional enjoyment of the masses. 
To do so will assuredly result in unpleasant conse- 
quences. Mary Ottery, 
with the loftiest motives, 
had knocked out her man 
completely and_ thor- 
oughly; but in so doing 
had overlooked the fact 
that 80 per cent of the 
audience were in sympa- 
thy with that act of his 
which had offended her, 
and if their situation had 
admitted of it would 
themselves have behaved 
in a similar manner. 
There is a line of cruelty 
in the Spanish tempera- 
ment which finds one of 
its principal outlets in inflicting death 
and agony to bulls. This exists to such 
an extent that the mere sight of a live or 
unwounded example of the species ap- 
pears to excite in the Spaniard a sense of 
personal reproach and indignation. 

Fortunately, of the 80 per cent of sym- 
pathizers, but very few were aware of what 
she had done. Those few, however, in- 
stantly took up the cudgels on behalf of 
their fallen compatriot. 

The next item on the program was the 
voice of Henry Julius, erying out, “Don’t 
dare to touch that lady!” 

His words may have been misunder- 
stood, or his authority questioned, for a 
greasy hand shot out and seized Mary by 
the wrist. Vernon Winslowe uppercut 
the owner of the greasy hand on the ex- 
act point of the jaw. Space was a little 
cramped, as he had to lean in front of 
Mrs. Morgan to doit. Hewas, however, an ac- 
curate hitter. William Carpenter was on his 
feet and had begun throwing people away again. 
He seemed to have a natural gift for that. 

“We don’t want a fight! We don’t want a 
fight!’’ cried Henry Julius; but since the person 
to whom this remark was addressed had pro- 
duced a knife with unexpected rapidity, Henry 
violated his own principles and hit his assailant in 
the stomach just low enough for a foul to have been claimed. 

“Out of this!’’ said Vernon. 

They were lucky in being alongside one of the exits—a 
narrow opening leading to a short flight of wooden steps. 
Joshua Morgan was first to follow the advice, and seizing 
his wife by the shoulders he bustled her towards the open- 
ing. Escape, however, was not to be so easily won. A 
stout Spaniard, whose figure in some ways resembled 
Joshua’s, endeavored to force his way between the retreat- 
ing pair. Joshua, whose hands were occupied manipulating 
Kate, had perforce to resort to other measures than the 
ordinary form of attack. Sluing sideways with unlooked-for 
nimbleness, he delivered that portion of his frame more 
generally employed for sitting upon into the round stom- 
ach of the Spaniard. Apart from its somewhat ridiculous 
aspect, the maneuver was entirely successful. The unhappy 
recipient of what legitimately might be termed a rear 
guard action deflated and doubled up like a burst balloon, 
his fall for a moment blocking the way of new assailants who 
were hurrying into the fight. Vernon took advantage of the 
moment to marshal the three remaining women through 
the opening to the comparative safety of the stairs beyond. 

““Get ’em into the car, Julius,” he shouted. “You, too, 
Morgan, in case there’s trouble at the door. Here, Willie 
Carpenter, shoulder to shoulder!”” The party disappeared 
and the two men closed the gap behind them. 

Glancing back, Averil saw the lithe, athletic figure of 
Vernon Winslowe, his body thrown slightly forward and 
his arms shooting out straight and clean as the action of a 
piston rod. Beside him stood William Carpenter, thump- 
ing great heavy blows into the half circle of inflamed faces 
that bore down upon them. 

Walking sticks were the chief danger—a stick is an 
awkward weapon to parry with bare hands—and the fer- 
rule of a stick is both painful and disagreeable when thrust 
into the body or the face. Vernon lost a strip of flesh from 
his forehead in this way and the wash of blood spilling into 
his eyes made fighting difficult. 

“This is all right,” he gasped; ‘but how we’re to man- 
age the get-away puzzles me.” 

“Dash for it! I’ll hold ’em!” came the answer. 


|: IS a wise policy to assume that you cannot come 
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Glancing Back, Averil Saw the Lithe, Athletic Figure 
of Vernon Winslowe, His Body Thrown Slightly For= 
ward and His Arms Shooting Out Straight and Clean 
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as the Action of a Piston Rod 


William Carpenter had the small mat- 
ter of courtesy Vernon had shown him 
on the bridge of the Mascot to repay. 
I—don’t—think so.” 

Curious that even in the midst of a fight a man can 
blush at his mistakes. The problem of retreat would have 
to be solved in another way, and William Carpenter solved 
it. A baluster rail ran down at a sharp angle beside the 
opening at which the fight was. taking place. It looked a 
rickety affair. William went for it with both hands, tore it 
free and flung it plunk into the body of the crowd. The 
obstacle was inconvenient to pursuit, and while their 
assailants strove to disentangle themselves from its meshes 
Vernon and William made a bolt for freedom. 

Lying across the exit leading to the market place was the 
figure of the doorkeeper, just recovering from a count of 
ten. Blood trickled from a cut in his chin and, since Joshua 
Morgan never wore jewelry of any kind, it was to be sup- 
posed that here was an example of the fighting ability of 
Henry Julius. The fellow showed no disposition to resist 
them and they reached the car and stumbled into it un- 
molested. It was along while before anyonespoke. Joshua 
Morgan broke the silence with, ‘‘ Well, you know, that was 
a thing to have seen.” 

And, “‘Heaven be praised we’re out of it,’’ said Kate; 
then, with eyes of admiration for her husband, “‘But the 
way you rumped that fellow aside, Joshua!”’ 

Henry Julius was looking lovingly at a diamond ring on 
the third finger of his right hand and murmuring to himself, 
““Surprising—surprising.”’ 

Everyone was saying something —even Vernon, to Averil, 
“No, no, it’s all right; only skin deep.’”’ Everyone save 
Mary, who sat rigid, upright, breathing through her nose, 
and every now and again shutting her mouth like a trap. 

A new woman was being born. 


“Thanks, but— 
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ERNON went ashore next morning and had an inter- 

view with the British vice consul. His object was to 
secure to Ralph Whitaker power of attorney, to act on his 
behalf, and on this matter he was successful. 


LIEPSE 
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Vernon signed some papers and was preparing to de- 
part in aspirit of thankfulness, when he was recalled b 
the words, ‘“‘ What was this about a fight yesterday?” 
Vernon told him the story. 
“Tt was a peach of a scrap,” he concluded with a gri 
“X* real peach.” P 
“Tt may have been all that and more,”’ came the answe' 
“On the other hand, I have it on good authority that some: 
of the less successful competitors are out for your blood. 1] 
do not think I should be giving away state secrets in sayin 
that at any moment warrants for arrest may be issue 
against members of your party—in particular a lady whi 
appears to have gone to the bull ring armed with a sand 
bag. Things move slowly in this country; nevertheless 
I think it would be advisable to melt away as quickly 4 
possible.”’ 
“We are sailing at three o’clock,”’ said Vernon. 
“Then make it one o’clock and be on the safe side. And 
to avoid trouble, I should return to the quay by the most 
circuitous route.” i ’ 
Excellent advice it proved to be, since from a distance 
Vernon saw two. heavily mustached Spanish on 
lolling against a goods truck 
overlooking the flight of steps 
beneath which floated the gig 
which had brought him ashore, 
Their object being fairly obvious, 
Vernon removed himself to 
distance of security, where he 
hired a fishing boat to take him 
back to the Mascot. The gig was 
signaled to return, which it did 
after some small argument with 
the officers of the law—an argu- 
ment which resulted in one 
them being obliged to test ne 
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ability as a swimmer in full uni 
form. It is an unfortunate char- 
acteristic of British sailors ‘he 
in discussions with foreigners 
they fall into the habit of talk- 
ing with their hands. Viewed 
through a pair of binoculars from 
» the deck of the Mascot, it ap- 
peared that, despite their rifles 
and sundry small arms and ac- 
couterments, the two officials 
were no match for the “crew of 
the captain’s gig.” 
“We had to cut the painter, 
sir,’’ as one of them subse- 
quently explained; ‘‘but while 
old Jack was a doing of it, I give the big bloke a sweet 
little clip in the ear ’ole.” 
And old Jack, not to be out of it: ‘‘Yer see, sir, they ’ad 
rifles, them rozers, and furuners never can be trusted, not 
with firearms. I ’ad to shove off from summing, so I plants 
the blade of me oar in the pit 0’ t’other bloke’s stummick 
and pushes ’ard. It was summing beautiful the way ’e took 
to water. Like a duck, as you may say.” ‘ 
Mary Ottery, who heard it all, nodded in vigorous 
approval. Vernon laughed. 4 
“You must subdue this fighting strain,’ he said. 
“‘There’s a warrant for your arrest waiting ashore. That 
fellow you bagged is still unconscious, they say.” ¥ 
‘And I hope he stays so,”’ said Mary grimly. : 
And Mr. Isinglass, perched on an adjacent skylight, 
chuckled to himself. ; 
“Tt amuses you, sir?’’ said Vernon. ‘ 
““Amuses, no. Pleases and delights me, yes. Ah, Wins- 
lowe, Winslowe, I told you to beware of face values!”’ He 
leaned toward Vernon and beckoned him to come nearer; 
then, with a drop in his voice, “They have begun to stretch 
their limbs—these folks—to stretch their souls. Free 
dom—and they’re tasting it.” His voice fell still lower 
“What shall we say to them on the day the prison doors are 
reopened and they are called upon to enter?’”’ A sudder 
chill stole through Vernon, and he shivered. -Wh—eh me 
The query squeaked thin and high like the sound o 
a cricket. : $ 
“That day won’t come.’ And there was a grim smile 
on his face. 
“But who’s to prevent it? You—I—fate or what?” 
“Look here ——’’ Vernon began. y 
“It’s a puzzle, you know—a puzzle to be solved.” 
“Why do you say this now?”’ 
Mr. Isinglass made no direct reply; he chuckled ag 
and pointed toward the shore. 
“‘T wonder if that steam pinnace has trouble aboard,” 
said. ‘‘D’you see, just putting off from the shore? O1 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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THE MAGIC MIRROR v Vv v v v 
v v OF THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


HE man whois on the verge of buying a new car 

can obtain a good idea of automotive values by 
studying the used car market. QO] Here are assembled 
the new cars of former years of all manufacturers. 
Q) All of them have been subjected to the acid test 
of usage, have been driven many months and many 
miles. GQ] Their performance, endurance, economy 
and position in public esteem are all graphically 
summed up in their resale value. G] Looking into 
this market, as into a magic mirror, one can learn the 
true merits of the new cars of today from the resale 
records of the old. GC] A high resale value is positive 
evidence of fine quality in materials, engineering and 
manufacturing. Q|] It points unerringly to a prod- 
uct that is exceptionally reliable, enduring and eco- 
nomical. ©} Investigating this market, buyers of fine 
cars will rediscover concerning the Cadillac what they 
already know: that it is supremely dependable, that 
no limit has yet been found to its life, that it is the pay- 
ing investment in its field. QO] They will find, in fact, 
that “Cadillac resale value is the envy of the industry.” 


CADILLA.C MOTOR CYR COM PANY, DEDROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

never knows from what quarter trouble will come. Wise 
men leave as little as possible to chance.” 

Vernon looked, then turned with ‘‘ You were meaning a 
Spanish prison?’’ 

“Was I?” repeated Mr. Isinglass tantalizingly. 
I? I wonder.” 

Vernon was still smiling when he mounted to the bridge. 

The anchor chain clanked noisily through the guides and 
the Mascot turned her prow toward the sea. 


“Was 
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HAT night Vernon Winslowe took counsel with himself 
on divers matters, such as should control his future 
actions. 

In the first place, it was manifest from what he and 
Averil had found in the old log book that a real excuse 
existed for the belief that treasure was hidden on the 
island, which the fact of vital words having been erased 
from the page was sufficient to warrant. The possibility 
that the words which had been obliterated dealt only with 
the marooning of the man Trefusis, Vernon dismissed as 
unlikely, since Roger Winslowe never hesitated to chron- 
icle such doings in other parts of the book. 

True, the whole affair rested upon a shadowy founda- 
tion; but was it more shadowy than those upon which 
many similar enterprises had reposed? He asked himself 
whether or no he would have formed the syndicate had the 
present information been in his hands when first the 
scheme suggested itself to his imagination, and he knew he 
would have done so. He knew, moreover, that he would 
have set about it in precisely the same manner as the one 
he had adopted—an advertisement and a haphazard selec- 
tion of persons from the answers received. In forging a lie 
it appeared he had forged a truth; in embarking upon a 
swindle he had taken steps which might lead to a fortune. 
Fate, accident and a girl had changed the entire complexion 
of the affair and provided a moral justification for allowing 
the enterprise to pursue its course. The question as to 
whether or no the little they knew was sufficient to warrant 
a treasure hunt had been answered by the unanimous con- 
sent of every member of the 
company the night of their 
first meeting. 

Heaven knew success was 
a doubtful quantity; but, 
since the rest had thought it 
good enough to invest their 
lives and fortunes and trust 
in the quest, there was no 
excuse for Vernon himself to 
shrink from the risk. Nor 
would he. For the future his 
energies should be concen- 
trated upon making success 
assured. Doubt; misgiving 
and melancholy should be 
cast aside, and that dull in- 
termittent ache of conscience 
which even in his happiest 
moments had pricked him 
with a kind of shamefulness 
should be banished. He rose 
with an outward breath and 
stretched his arms, and into 
his trouble-cleared thoughts 
marched Averil. 

He knew then that he was 
in love with her—had been 
ever since those old days in 
the hunting field, before ever 
they had spoken to each 
other. But his love now had 
taken different shape; it was 
fired and magnified by her 
presence and the occasional 
contact of her hand against 
his. From something pleas- 
ing, tame, reflective, it had 
developed into a passion in- 
surgent and possessive. He 
longed to seek her out and 
tell her about it, to take her 
in his arms, kiss her and 
keep on kissing her, to say 
the words, to drive from her 
thoughts all memory of that 
stupid affair with Sullivan, 
all sense of anything but 
himself. He laughed at his 
recognition of the melan- 
choly fact that there are no 
florists in mid-ocean. He 
became poetic and wished 
he might pick her a posy of 
stars. Even the wish that 
she might fall into the sea 
and that he might rescue her 
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raced through his mind; a whole panorama of deeds and 
acts and chivalries that he might perform for her sake, 
and each of them was impracticable save one. That one 
stood out with firm definition that could not be mistaken. 
All things he might be to her save her lover; all things he 
might say save the declaration of his love. 

Here was a fact admitting no argument, for love must 
offer love credentials, and his were forged. They must be 
friends and no more until such a time as effort was crowned 
with success, and he could go to her with a full confession of 
the whole business. It was not altogether a joyous con- 
clusion to the debate he had held with himself; but if it did 
no more it provided him with the doubtful satisfaction of 
knowing that to the best of his ability he would be steering 
an honorable course. 

A change in the weather from savage to benign had the 
result of turning the thoughts of the passengers from per- 
sonal discomforts to considerations of wider interest. Thus 
the object of the cruise reverted in the conversation of 
everyone, and there was talk of treasure, treasure, treasure, 
to the exclusion of other subjects. They discussed what 
they were going to do with their individual shares, of how 
much each would amount to and of what it would be com- 
posed. 

To foster these healthy discussions Vernon. produced a 
copy of Lethbridge’s Life of Roger Winslowe, which re- 
counted colorfully and at length the infamous details of 
the old pirate’s career. It became a fashion for different 
members of the company to read a chapter aloud after 
dinner at night, very much after the manner of a Shak- 
spere reading society. 

In the course of this entertainment criticism was never 
lacking. William Carpenter was the heaviest sufferer on 
account of his halting delivery and an unfailing habit of 
reading old-fashioned long 8’s and F’s. Thus he would 
read the phrase “‘doings at sea”’ as “‘doings at fea,” thus 
becoming the author of a catch phrase which was directed 
against him with tiresome persistence. 

Tremendous was the interest and excitement these 
readings evoked even when delivered through the medium 
of Mary’s level lavender voice, which retained its timbre in 
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face of the most ghastly descriptions of plank walkings or 
bowel-ripping encounters with rival pirates. Even Nurse | 
Banbury, who seldom left the bedside of Tommy Gates for | 
more than a few minutes at a time, would pop in and out of 
the saloon to garner an earful of these delicious adventures _ 
and patter away again like a hen that has snatched a morsel _ 
from under the beaks of her greedier and luckier sisters. 

It appeared that old Roger Winslowe was addicted tol 
the use of fearful language. The words he employed were 
innocent enough individually, but assumed a terrifying 
quality in association with their fellows. In the heat of | 
battle he would roar ‘Blood and brine!” and thus strike 
terror into the hearts of those who sought to board his ship. 

It is sad to relate that the phrase “blood and brine” 
achieved a sudden popularity among the passengers of the 
Mascot. Joshua Morgan shouted it when accused by Kate 
of spending too much time in the company of ‘‘that Miss 
La Rue”’; Julius hissed it when searching beneath his bunk 
for a fallen collar stud, and it was suggested that Mary 
Ottery said something very like blood and brine when a 
lurch of the ship caused her to fall on a companionway and 
bruise a knee. Subsequently she declared that the charge 
was unjust, admitting to the use of the word “brine,” and 
hotly denying having made any reference to blood. 

It was not unnatural, as a result of these hair-raising 
adventures, that premonitions of disaster, mutiny and 
collision with Chinese pirates should have arisen in some : 


the simpler minds of the ship’s company. Kate Morgan, 
from having slept with her cabin door on the hook, now 
insisted that it should be shut and bolted, since without 
some such precaution she could not sleep without fears of a 
slit throat. Henry Julius looked to the mechanism of his 
.32 automatic and decided for the future to keep it loaded; 
while William Carpenter paced up and down the white 
decks of the Mascot, wishing with all his soul that he was” 
wearing a knotted kerchief about his head, a colored sash 
about his middle and a slung cutlass at his side. Failingy 
these satisfactions, he lay awake half the night reading 
Treasure Island. 

Life was too easy, too soft; the fear of and the desire for 
something to happen possessed everyone alike. 

And then one night they 
hada thrill. Joshua Morgan” 
was responsible, and for a 
man who had never even 
taken part in amateur theat- 
ricals he worked up the situ- 
ation with no small histrionig 
ability. | 

It began at the dinner ta-_ 
ble in the form of a ques- : 
tion—the putting of which 
was delayed. 

“Captain Winslowe, is | 
there a safe aboard this 
ship?” 

“A safe? No,’ 
non. 

The steward returned. _ 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said 
Joshua, and made a peculiar 
gesture with his fork. 

Some curry was intro-. 
duced, consumed and the 
plates carried away.’ 

His next remark was even 
more significant. 

“That map of the island—_ | 
it’s in a secure place?” 

“My bureau.” 

“Under lock and key?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“Ah!” A pause; then, 
“Still, a wooden bureau isn’t 
much protection against des- 
perate men.’ 

Eyes were beginning to 
open wide on both sides of 
the table. 

“What are you driving 
at?” said Vernon. 

““Onemore question: How 
many men comprise the crew 
of this here ship?” 

“Fourteen.” 

“‘Fourteen!”’ He repeated 
the number slowly. ‘‘Four- 
teen, and we number six— 

‘and one of us is an ill man.” 

“Here, what is all this?” 
Vernon demanded. a 

“Tt’s rather over two to 
one,’’ came the reply in 
measured tones; ‘‘but as I) 
hear the steward returning; 
Vl take leave to say no 
more.’ 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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$1895 f. o. b. Detroit; tax extra 


Never Before Achieved 


The real reason for the remarkable interest 
aroused by the Chrysler Six is the quick 
recognition that it is a distinct departure from 
previous motor car practice and performance. 


Adhering strictly to the soundest principles 
of design, Chrysler engineers have, never- 
theless, developed and applied these prin- 
ciples in a manner just as revolutionary as 
the application of steam to ocean-going ships. 


We believe that the creation of the 
Chrysler Six accomplished an all-important 
evolution in motor cars no less valuable 
than the original invention of the auto- 
mobile. 


For the Chrysler Six is as different as the 
compact, visible-writing, modern typewriter 
is different from the clumsy writing- 
machine of Centennial Exposition days. 
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rysler Six Gives Results 


The Chrysler is the culmination of all past 
experience in designing and building cars. 


It surpasses previous practices, just as the 
telephone of today excels Mr. Bell’s first 
cumbersome instrument. 


Its speed capacity of more than 70 miles an 
hour from a motor of 3-inch bore transcends 
all earlier power development. 


The engineering which gives such results 
is an evolution as vital to the motor car of the 
future as the discovery of the principles of 
internal-combustion power generation. 


The vibrationless power of the Chrysler Six 
is a forward step in motor smoothness and 
efficiency as important as the over-lapping 
power stroke of the Six in contrast to the old 
two-cylinder-opposed engine. 


There is nothing radical about the Chrysler Six 
except the amazing results of its engineering. 


There is nothing sensational about it except 


the extraordinary new standards established 
by its performance. 


Thus, its three-inch motor gives a high speed 
range from 2 to over 70 miles an hour, com- 
bined with gasoline economy safely over 20 
miles per gallon. 


With a Touring Car weight, ready for the 
road, of 2705 pounds, the Chrysler Six can 
be driven in comfort at 60 miles and up- 
wards over rutted roads and cobbled streets. 


Its Chrome-Molybdenum tubular front axle 
and pivotal steering, with ball thrust bearing 
king pins, make the Chrysler as easy to handle 
at speeds of 60 to 65 as at 30 to 35. Chrysler- 
Lockheed hydraulic four-wheel brakes give 
perfect control at all speeds. 


A new type of spring mounting, with springs 
close to the hubs and parallel to the wheels, 
makes it possible to drive the Chrysler around 
turns at 50 miles an hour. Sidesway and road 
weaving are eliminated. 


A new perfection of gas distribution, special 
combustion chambers, scientific heat distri- 
bution, through the applied science of thermo- 
dynamics, result in a flashing pick-up which 
must be experienced to be comprehended. 


With an over-all length of 160 inches, the 
Chrysler Six accommodates itself easily to the 
ordinary city parking space. Yet it affords 
liberal room for five large adults and looks 
much longer than it is. 


The Chrysler goes to new lengths in low 
center of gravity and perfect weight distribu- 
tion. The result is steadiness and solidity not 
found even in two-ton cars of previous design. 


Only by seeing and testing the Chrysler Six can 
you fully appreciate its beauty of appearance, 
its unprecedented performance abilities. We 
invite you to study at first hand the supreme 
quality of Chrysler workmanship and materi- 
als, the new standard of performance estab- 
lished by its scientific design and engineering. 


The Touring, $1335; The Phaeton, $1395; The Roadster, $1525; The Sedan, $1625 
The Brougham, $1795; The Imperial, $1895. All prices f. o. b. Detroit; tax extra. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Pronounced as though spelled, Crysler 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

Vernon looked at Averil and grinned. Lydia 
intercepted the grin and sent it shimmering 
back. 

But there was a germ in the room—a germ 
of exquisite fear. Its workings were manifested 
by catches of breath and faint patches of white 
blotching the lower halves of faces. 

“You seem to be talking awful rot,’”’ said Vernon geni- 
ally, and was signaled into silence this time with a spoon. 

Joshua Morgan always anticipated the arrival of a course 
by possessing himself of the implement to deal with it. His 
was a forward policy at table; his appetite brooked no 
delay. As a plate was deposited, so he attacked it. But 
that night there were many plates which left the table un- 
touched; excitement will always beat victuals as an article 
of diet. A trembling expectancy kept everyone chained until 
the board was cleared and talk should be free of listeners. 

‘Now, then,’ said Vernon, trying to appear serious, 
“‘what’s all this about?” 

“Before I say a word,” said Joshua, “‘I put it to all that 
door should be locked.” 

“‘What on earth for?”’ 

It was Mr. Isinglass who overruled the objection. 

“‘By all means,” he said, “‘let us lock the door. There is 
to me something extremely attractive about a locked door; 
it bestows an air of gravity to any situation.” 

The door was locked, breaths were held and Joshua 
Morgan cleared his throat. 

“Captain Winslowe,”’ he said, “‘I wish to ask you this: 
How long have you been personally acquainted with 
various members of this crew?” 

““Most of them were signed on at Southampton after 
I took command.” 

Joshua looked round at the company as though he had 
scored a prodigious point. 

“Then,” said he, “we're justified in the assumption that 
these men for the most part are strangers, and for all we 
know to the contrary may be no better than a lot of 
cutthroats.” 

“Look here,’ said Vernon hotly, “I don’t want to be 
rude, but talk of this kind is dangerous stuff. I congratu- 
late myself that we have a thoroughly loyal crew. There’s 
not a vestige of excuse for thinking otherwise.” 

And from Mary Ottery, “‘I quite agree with Captain 
Winslowe. Why, only yesterday one of them told me how 
to spell ‘ahoy’ when I was writing it in my diary!” 

But Joshua Morgan was not to be so easily subdued. 

“‘Tn the course of a long business career,’’ he said, “I’ve 
never once been associated with a deal that had as its 
object a financial gain without finding there was others out 
on the same tack. Information leaks out, and when that 
happens opposition steals in, and opposition isn’t over 
particular what weapons it employs.” 

“Ah!” from Henry Julius. ‘Now you’re talking sense. 
Now I can remember ——”’ 

But he was not allowed to voice his memory, for Mr. 
Isinglass had leaned across the table to ask, “‘To the point, 
Mr. Morgan. Do you suggest there is likely to be a 
mutiny on board?” 

“Taking one thing with another, yes.” 

**T never heard such utter rot,” said Vernon. 

Mr. Isinglass held up a finger. The affair was altogether 
too serious to be wiped away by a word of contempt. 

“Perhaps Mr, Morgan will supply us with his reasons for 
this conclusion.” 

“T’m about to do so. Maybe there’s some here will 
think ’em unconvincing, but that’s a matter for them to 
decide after I’ve spoken.’’ He drew from his pocket a 
folded sheet of note paper, consulted what was written 
upon it and said, “Indictment Number One: At half past 
four yesterday afternoon, happening to pass fo’-castle, 
I glanced down and saw one of the seamen—a short fat 
chap—sharpening a hooked knife on sole of his boot. 
Having completed this to his satisfaction, he runs the ball 
of his thumb along edge and makes some passes with 
knife in air.” 

The effect of this news upon the ladies was prodigious. 
Lydia licked her lips and Mrs. Morgan beseeched her hus- 
band to desist until such a time as the stopper of her salts 
should consent to come out of the bottle. 

“A short fat man,” said Vernon. ‘‘That would be 
Jenkins. He’s in charge of the sail locker and he uses that 
knife all day long in the course of his duties.’ 

“Have it your own way,” said Joshua; “but I haven’t 
done yet. An hour later I fell into conversation with one of 
the deck hands. ‘So,’ says he, ‘this ’ere is a treasure hunt.’ 
I tries to put him off with a negative, but he shakes his 
head at me and looks sideways, knowing-like. ‘Treasure 
ships is unlucky,’ he says, ‘begging pardon for speaking so 
free. Them as looks for treasure finds sorrow, if nothing 
worse.’ Aye, and then he adds impressivelike: 


““Who seeks a treasure they’ve not got, 
Their bones in Davy’s locker rot; 
They meets disaster out at sea, 
Pestilence and mutiny, 
And learns the tale so often told, 
That there’s no health in buried gold,’”’ 


THE 


A little gasp went 
up—a gasp and a 
shiver. 

“Yes, but hang it 
all,’ Vernon cut in, 
“you must know sailors are superstitious folk, ce 


and there’s nothing they like better than put- hg 


ting the wind up a longshoreman,”’ 

“Tf you ask me,’ said Joshua hotly, “that 
man was giving us the straight office, and it 
would be criminal lunacy to ignore his words. Aye, and if 
that isn’t proof enough of corruption on board, what do 
you think of this?” 

By this time the condition of nervous tension he had 
produced was almost painful. 

“For heaven’s sake, Josh, don’t say there’s worse to 
come!” gasped Kate. 

“You can judge for yourself.» At dusk this evening I 
happened to overhear voices behind one of the deck houses. 
Edging a bit nearer, I heard these words: ‘’Ow long are we 
going to put up with him?’”’ 

At this point Mary Ottery pricked up her ears. 

“T didn’t catch the answer, but the next question was 
significant. ‘It’s a ease of goin’ on indefinite or one of us 
tacklin’ ’m.’ Then says Number Two, ‘Aye, but ’oo’s go- 
ing to do it? These navy chaps carry guns.’ To which 
Number One answers, ‘There’s a risk, and nothing’s to 
be gained by actin’ hasty. The chap what does it must bide 
his time and choose a moment when he’s off guard like.’” 

“Do you m-mean the p-plot to mur-murder Winslowe?”’ 
exclaimed William. 

““May I speak?” said Mary Ottery. 

But her request was swept away by a chorus of horrified 
exclamations and questionings from everyone else. 

“Took here,”’ said Vernon, ‘‘I can’t make head or tail of 
all this. D’you.know who these men were, because if 
so ” 


“Oh, please!” from Mary. 

But once more Joshua held up the traffic of speech. 

“Listen to the last thing I heard said. ‘The best time 
’ud be after dinner when ’e’s ’avin’ a smoke on deck and is 
feelin’ peaceful-like. Then if one of us slips up and ——’ 
But he drops his voice and I never heard the rest.” 

“No,” cried Mary, “‘but I did.’””? And there was so much 
emphasis in her voice that she riveted attention upon her- 
self. ‘I overheard it all and it had nothing whatever to do 
with murdering Captain Winslowe.”’ 

“Tf you imagine you’re a better judge —— 

“‘T was in a deck chair quite near and I heard every word. 
They were talking, and they did say what Mr. Morgan 
says they said, but it wasn’t about murder at all.” 

“Then what was it about?’’ Lydia demanded. 

Mary hesitated. 

“Tt—it was about rum.” 

“Rum?” Everybody repeated the word. 

“Yes, rum. It seems that the boatswain or quarter- 
master or whoever’s responsible for serving out the rum 
doesn’t give the men their fair share, but keeps some back 
for himself. Yes, and they were trying to pluck up courage 
to ask Captain Winslowe to do something about it.” 

For an appreciable time there was silence. Then, at first 
pai but with gathering impetus, Kate Morgan began to 
laugh. 

It is perhaps the prerogative of a wife to laugh at her 
husband. Certainly it is one she exercises with no less 
zeal than loving, honoring and obeying. Kate Morgan 
leaned back in her chair while great billows of laughter 
shook her fat little body this way and that like a country- 
side tossed by an earthquake. Laughter of such a kind is 
infectious, especially when it follows so tense a situation as 
the one which had preceded it. 

“Blood and brine!”’ squealed Henry Julius. 
were like doings at fea!”’ 

But Joshua Morgan did not join in the general gayety. 
He sat with clenched hands and a face that was peony red. 

“ Aye, laugh away,” he said, when at last there was room 
for the sound of human speech. ‘Maybe it was rum those 
fellows was discussin’, but when you all wake up to find 
ee necks twisted the laugh’ll be on t’other side of your 

aces.” 

He rose and went ceremonially towards the door. 

“T say,” said Vernon intercepting him, “don’t take it so 
seriously. After all, no treasure hunt is complete without 
a mutiny—and if you’ve done nothing else you’ve given 
us all the sensations of a mutiny.’ 

“T take nothing seriously,” came the lofty rejoinder, 

“except the sight of my old woman shimmy-shakin’ in her 
chair. When I married her,’’ he added, “‘I reckoned I had 
taken a helpmate; ’stead of which it seems I’m tied up to 
one of these here table jellies you see advertised.” 


” 
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The majesty of his exit was somewhat marred by the 
door being locked and BE having to return to the table for 
the key. 

XXIV } 

EDITERRANEAN! Blue days and sapphire nights! 
The lapping of waves, scurries of flying fish and phos- 
phorus in the sea, the sweet balm of desert-dried breezes: 
and the endless jewelry of stars. Shall not the weary find 
repose in you, Mediterranean? In your expanse of sway- 
ing water, gemmed with islands, margined by a hundred 
colored coasts, how shall folly, anger or greediness abide? 

Why is not Nature in her serenest mood all-powerful to 
iron out the creases in the minds of men and women and 
leave them white and smooth? Of all masters, a perfect 
environment should be the greatest autocrat. It should not 
be within the scope of possibility to squabble underneath 
the stars, and yet the petty failures of men and women, 
sickness, misunderstandings, unkindnesses and false 
judgments go their appointed way unhindered by Nature’s 
gentlest moods. It may be best that this is so, and that we 
are given an armor to protect us against oversusceptibilit 
and remain ourselves, unaltered by this or that of beauty 
or ugliness. We are fashioned of such excellent clay, per- 
haps, as to be unaffected by climate or condition. Our 
faults are not redressed, nor are our favors enhanced by 
the frame we are put into. If it were otherwise there would 
be no great satisfaction in kisses given in slums; nor for 
that matter could men sink shafts into the sides of virgin 
mountains and litter them with lumps of coal. The achieve 
ment of happiness and contentment reposes on more sub- 
tle foundations than a change of scenery. 

Take a steam roller over the beauty spots of the worl 
and cover the flattened surface with asphalt, and there will 
be as many happy people afterward. Plant the Eas i 
End of London with honeysuckles and roses, and misery 
will be as rife. The treasure of happiness is in ourselves, t 
give or take, find or lose, according to our skill or want o 
skill. And thus, though Nature smiled in good nature 
upon the Mascot, discord and illness and distrust and 
doubt worked like worms in the wood, to rot the fabric of 
success. 

Boredom was at the root of the matter—boredom, i 
cannot be content with its own insufficiency, but mus 
needs inoculate its slow poison into the veins of fellow suf- 
ferers. Almost invariably at some stage of a long cruise 
boredom makes an appearance and sweeps over the ship’s 
company like a pestilence. 

Since the night when Joshua Morgan introduced the 
startling phantom of mutiny there had been a general 
reticence to make any further reference to treasure hunt- 
ing or its attendant risks. It would be time enough to ro 
vive those interests when they should have arrived at the © 
island. Meanwhile fear of laughter drew a veil of silence 
over those attractive topics and the passengers of the 
Mascot drifted back into considerations of their own per-— 
sonalities and criticisms of one another. 

Henry Julius unloaded his automatic and tried to per. 
suade people into the greater danger of playing poker wit 
him. This, after one or two disastrous experiences, they 
positively declined to do, and there was ill feeling on both 
sides. William Carpenter no longer walked the decks wit 
piratical longings, but spent his time mooning round after 
Lydia, whose callous treatment of his advances became 
matter for general obloquy. Lydia’s stock was very low o 
account of ‘‘the curved archaic smile” she had worn at th 
bull fight. Kate Morgan had declared a war of silence 
against her and was thoroughly outraged that Joshua de- 
clined to take part in it. 

“How you can speak of that young woman at all is a 
fair disgrace,”’ she said. 

Joshua affected innocence. 

“What, Miss Ottery?” 

But Kate was not to be turned aside by such transparent 
devices. True, she and her husband had undertaken thi 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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HE finest cow’s milk in the land with nothing added but 
with more than half the water removed—this is Libby’s 


Milk. Pure cow’s milk made double rich! So rich that every . eee fe 
16-ounce can of it contains 7% full teaspoons of butter fat, the pe dre 
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You will find a new joy in cooking with this milk; it gives so 
much greater richness, so much finer flavor. Try it tonight. 
If your grocer doesn’t have Libby’s Milk, send us his name 
and we will make arrangements for you to get it. Write too for 
free folders containing excellent recipes from good cooks every- 
where who have discovered the convenience and economy of 
this richer milk in daily cooking. 
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By Primcess Cantacuzéne, Countess Spéransky, mée Grant 


enough prefer to live in their home country; and 

when perchance they travel beyond their frontiers, 
such people cause no disagreeable comment and make no 
more noise than do the best of any other land. During the 
last decade or two, however, Europe has seen quite a 
variety of United States citizens. Fighting men from this 
side of the ocean have become known; men with calm, 
determined, clean-shaven faces who helped the Allies to 
achieve victories over a common foe. Quite lately hosts 
of American men and women have swarmed over the Old 
World’s devastated lands, carrying gifts of clothes and 
food, and giving generous sympathy, teaching hope to the 
homeless populations over there. They have been saving 
children, young mothers, war cripples and the old of 
many distressed nations, helping to rebuild ruined homes 
or to plant new crops, curing disease and spreading 
aid and comfort generally, till all the destitute of Europe 
have had good cause to call these recent visitors their 
guardian angels. 

Thanks to this care, many men and women who had 
lost heart abroad have taken up their burdens with re- 
newed courage. Reconstruction has been going on, and 
whatever politics may have done to retard its progress, 
there seems to have been permanently established a very 
friendly feeling between the humble people of far-away 
countries and America’s warm-hearted charitable set. 


i LARGE majority of the finest Americans naturally 


The Career of a Climber 


N CONTRAST to these miracle workers, who have been 

representing one phase of Uncle Sam’s character to 
Europe’s mind, there are to be found in various spots 
abroad, Americans whose conduct is distinctly bad. There 
are those who go away merely to give full course to habits 
they must hide here; men, for instance, who make a point 
of overdrinking steadily from the three-mile limit on their 
outward trip until they return to the same point again on 
their way home; women who waste themselves and waste 
their money trying to play a réle among strangers when 
they have found themselves incompetent to satisfy their 
vanity in their own surroundings. Some of these stoop to 
beg for introductions and for invitations from foreigners; 
and gladly pay to go about with almost anyone who wears 
a title. They are very gullible, since they are ignorant, 
and frequently they find they have been exploited by im- 
posters and only made ridiculous for all their efforts. 

This class of American I am unconscious of having ever 
seen in the United States; but in Europe they are loud 
enough to draw general attention. Such people have al- 
ways figured in certain capitals and in resorts like those 
on the Riviera or like Biarritz. They usually appear to 
thrive on foreign soil. Some in old days grew notorious as 
grotesque caricatures, and occasionally, as I watched cer- 
tain specimens, I felt that [ could really have enjoyed their 
antics had they been born elsewhere than in my own native 
country. 


DECORATION BY GUERNSEY MOORE 


One well-known tawdry old woman, painted and be- 
wigged, for years invited the great and the smart of a 
society she had hardly met to dinners and to balls. She 
was well known to be ready to lend herself and her house 
for any meetings which might otherwise be difficult to 
plan, and she played the clown at her crowded functions 
always, and pranced through cakewalks in spite of her fat 
figure. A succés du ridicule she was called in Paris, by a gay 
group who laughed at her and used her parties. The 
stories of her impossible remarks were repeated with de- 
light, and it was told that she had gone to several impor- 
tant hostesses and actually had wept for invitations to 
their balls. 

One season, in Biarritz, she finally managed to be pre- 
sented to King Edward. She had no rest, and gave her 
acquaintances none, till this had been accomplished. Then 
she asked and reinvited his majesty to her villa till finally 
she obtained the supreme moment of her life. He per- 
mitted her to arrange a very small dinner. He, of course, 
treated her, as he did all his other hostesses, with courteous 
tact and dignity. Like a few others, the king seemed sorry 
for the old creature to whom the tinsel of life counted for 
so much. After that season, I never saw old Mrs. M 
again; andsoon I heard that she had died, alone, as she had 
lived, while the world she had so worshipped shrugged her 
into oblivion at once. 

In London, American hostesses were very numerous be- 
fore the war. Some had settled in the British capital for 
good reasons—drawn there sometimes by the marriage of 
a favorite daughter or to help on the professional or busi- 
ness duties of ason. Some had made attractive homes and 
built up most interesting salons. Mrs. Ronalds, to name 
but one, was such a case, and was a very real center of 
light; much loved by all, a help to all her deserving com- 
patriots, a lien between these and her adopted neighbors, 
she was very happy in her useful, busy life. 

There were others— Americans of a very different type— 
who came to London prepared to spend oceans of money, 
hoping to cut a figure, or sometimes only to be presented 
at the court. They meant to go home bathed in such 
foreign glory that fortresses they had stormed in vain in 
native American towns might be expected to capitulate. 
They would thus gain social position. Maybe they suc- 
ceeded in the final achievement, but usually they got well 
exploited by all sorts of toadies who gathered round them. 
One way of doing this was to persuade them to pay some 
person of doubtful reputation a large fixed sum to take 
them about and introduce them, or to arrange great enter- 
tainments in the houses which they rented. Sometimes 
the experiment was a dead failure. 

In Russia we had no American colony.’ No one could be 
presented under any circumstances at the court save such 
as came officially on missions; and society had remained 
comparatively small, interrelated, picturesque and most 
informal. No outsiders got more than a glimpse of any 


functions unless it was a foreigner married there who ¥ 
well liked; or, in occasional cases, some diplomat who w 
admired might be adopted, as it was called. 

“You are a friend and one of us,” such people were tol 
and really this speech meant a lot, and was greatly appr 
ciated. 

In twenty years or so, while I lived in Russia, there wel 
many of my native compatriots who came as tourists 
the country. Some of these were very interesting men an 
women whom we were only too glad to show around. W 
enjoyed their intense pleasure and excitement over 1 
wonders of holy Russia, its beauties, vast size and extre 
magnificence. The more intelligent the American, 
more completely he generally fell in love with Russi 
charm. Every kind of American diplomat was sent 
the Czar’s capital during my time. I had an excell 
opportunity therefore of judging the advantages a 
disadvantages of our American system in the making | 
ambassadorial appointments. 


The Versatile Mr. Rockhill 


LANDED in St. Petersburg in 1899, and then Charl 

magne Tower was the American ambassador. Of cou 8 
to be called Charlemagne by one’s wife across a dinn 
table would rather startle Europeans who have inform 
notions of home life; but even with the handicap of th 
really heavy name, the Towers had already made a vel 
pleasant impression on the Russians. They held thet 
selves proudly, yet they frankly enjoyed the people who 
they met. Mr. Tower measured up extremely well bo 
in manner and in culture; and his interest in science, hi 
tory and politics soon attracted a large group of leade 
from the government circle, the academies of art at 
science and from St. Petersburg’s great university. 
was rather a special position for an ambassador to mak 
and he had no rivals in the diplomatic corps at that tim 

Later Mr. Rockhill outshone all his foreign colleagu 
even more. This brilliant man was appointed by 
Taft, I think, soon after the Japanese War. He came as 
friend and admirer of Russia’s, and he had already hac 
varied and brilliant career, full of diplomatic experience 
one kind or another. He possessed the subtle charm of 
thoroughbred man of the world, a reputation of long su 
cess, with the quite unique halo of having been ch 
arbiter between China and England, to settle their t 
problems of Tibetan frontiers. He had conducted th 
difficult negotiations to the satisfaction of both parties. 
possessed what seemed almost uncanny knowledge of 
Chinese; knew their language and had read their li 
ture in the original. He was a rare expert in Oriental 
also. He had made long explorations of Mongolian deser 
both in China and in Tibet, where he had worn a disguis 
living alone among the nomad tribes for several years. ° 
spoke French like a native and knew Europe thorough 
with all its problems and its complications. 

(Continued on Page 49) 


(Continued from Page 46) 

et he was very simple, and he loved and understood 
an nature well. Often, those who were handling the 
irs of various foreign countries sought his advice and 
in attending to their own duties. Physically of huge 
ta and rugged countenance, his appearance was impos- 
-and his manner most cordial. I found that men and 

en were equally glad of his good company, and he was 
ays a very loyal person, whether to his family and his 

ds, or in the broader fields of patriotism and of inter- 
ional affairs. 
Vhen he was sent to St. Petersburg, Russia knew she 
| been honored and she received this delightful cos- 
politan American with every sign of due enthusiasm. 
2 emperor, society, the foreign office, scientific circles 
| political groups were equally anxious to make him 
come. Rockhill found time to give to each, and its 
bassador made America very popular and very much 
sected. 
\ number of years after this noble man had left his 
ssian post, when the news of his death reached the Slay 
ital, there was expression of deep mourning on every 
2, so much had his personality left its strong impression 
ong his old associates there. 
\nother American ambassador who was a very real 
orite, though a man of different type, was Mr. George 
1 L. Meyer. Mr. Meyer inherited a delicate position, 
ee his predecessor had not only handled our enemy’s 
virs during the Russo-Japanese War but had—as had his 
e—shown constant personal interest in the conflict. 
ey had openly expressed their own and America’s pro- 
yanese sympathies, and this pose of theirs had made a 
p hurt, because throughout our history Russia had 
m a faithful friend of the United States. Meyer’s talents 
-e also taxed by the negotiations going on at Portsmouth 
ly in his stay; and these events were closely followed 
the revolutionary movements which swept over Russia 
1905 and 1906. 
Through all the trying period, this American ambassa- 
“s great tact and most agreeable manners, together 
h his very real diplomatic cleverness and his compre- 
isive knowledge of the world situation, stood him in 
yd stead. He eradicated the unfortunate impression of 
/ wartime ambassador, he impressed everyone with his 
apathy, he made many and warm friends, and his rela- 
ns with the foreign office were always not only dignified 
; were made entirely cordial. He was a keen sportsman, 
lever rider and polo player, an excellent shot, a delight- 
dinner companion, a good dancer; and at cards he was 
aried and ready player. 
dis numerous accomplishments soon brought him into 
tact in an exceptionally intimate manner with a va- 
ty of groups, both old officials and young members of 
court, who thoroughly liked him. They all appreciated 
attitude immensely, were glad to tell him frankly 
atever he wanted to know, as well as to make him op- 
tunities for what he might want to say informally to 
se in power; and he used such occasions often instead 
acting always through official channels. When he left 
ssia there was a feeling that we had lost a warm and 
sted friend, of value to both countries. 


k Envoys of the Right Sort 


IHESE three men who stood out during years of Amer- 
ican Embassy history at St. Petersburg’s court were all 
n trained in foreign affairs who knew foreign life ex- 
mely well. They all spoke several languages, had lived 
road a lot, and they understood the problems to be 
ndled, as well as understanding the kind of people 
ong whom they lived. Such preparation is valuable 
yond the realization of the American public; or even, I 
nk, of average American chief magistrates. The gift of 
liplomatic mission is here usually considered a proper 
ompense to offer to some personal friend or to some 
luable party supporter. He has faithfully served the 
‘cessful candidate and must be rewarded for his service. 
[ think all those who have steadily watched, as I have, 
» difficulties of American envoys and ambassadors have 
t that there is much to be said for the Old World’s edu- 
jon of its diplomats. 

Americans have natural gifts, straight intentions and 
rm hearts almost always. Sometimes they chance to 
ve been well prepared for the special post they go to 
road, but they usually have to depend considerably on 
ident to find their way about. It is therefore harder for 
2m to represent their nation well than it is for the for- 
ner in a similar position. Sometimes Americans seem 
ite unconscious of their defective personalities; some- 
nes they seem to suffer keenly. Embarrassment’ or 
lorance gives frequent rise to funny or pathetic anec- 
tes which put the great nation they represent into 
stesque, unwarranted or painful light. 

Several times I saw with regret the representative of my 
tive country fall into a very secondary fast group in 
issian society. Some of them were hardly invited to the 
sat houses at all, and never went to agreeable intimate 
rties that were given. They had to be content with the 
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few official functions to which all the diplomatic corps was 
indiscriminately asked. Exploiters sold them tickets to 
charity performances, and they appeared with a second- 
rate and noisy crowd, and were queered, when one would 
have liked to see them lead the diplomatic corps by their 
sheer force of prestige. 

There was the disappointing case of one American am- 
bassador who gambled and drank in preference to all other 
pleasures. He was well-born, but thought diplomacy was 
like his native city’s pothouse politics, to be conducted 
with much slapping on the back, and with hail-fellow- 
well-met attitudes and noise. I saw him half-seas over at 
several official dinners; and, proud toshow his knowledge— 
which was slight—of foreign languages, he found occasion 
at the different embassies to burst suddenly forth, singing 
the national anthem of whichever country he was visiting 
that evening. The hosts and other guests were greatly 
embarrassed by his conduct. It was a question whether to 
rise from the table and join in the chorus, or to suppress the 
ambassador’s misplaced enthusiasm. After a year he was 
very generally dropped, and my heart ached for the gentle, 
pale, shy wife whose reception days meant silent, almost 
empty parlors, and who quite evidently realized how 
few invitations came to the American Embassy, and why 
this was. 

There were other men whose failures were less tragic, 
but who didn’t at all understand Russia. They decidedly 
fumbled, even in serious matters; or they completely mis- 
judged political situations, or mistook one mentality for 
quite another among the Russian people. 


Popular Nonsense About Diplomacy 


OW and then there was something highly amusing sent 

out in the way of ambassadors. One American was 
voted the quaintest man in Russia during the short time his 
mission lasted. Tiny in size, exceedingly pompous in his 
manners, he dressed in the very height of fashion, from 
his patent-leather shoes and perfect white spats to his very 
glossy stovepipe hat, worn on occasions when his col- 
leagues were content with simple business suits. He had a 
most pretentious way of talking; and if contradicted, he 
irately put the offender in his or her place in a very squeaky 
voice. He was lamentably ignorant of every topic dis- 
cussed before him, and his solemn remarks generally 
caused fits of mirth, which were politely suppressed until 
he left the room. It was admitted that he didn’t know 
what happened in his chancellery; that he appeared there 
only occasionally to ask if there were any letters or papers 
for him to sign, and that his chief occupation while in the 
Russian capital was to stand in front of a long three- 
paneled mirror and say to his reflection as he tried on the 
inevitable and perfect stovepipe, ““Ambassador! At last 
ambassador!” 

There was one representative of the American people 
who was so meek that he and his rather obstreperous wife 
were known as Mary and the Lamb. He also was small 
and agitated, and he seemed to gambol about her billowing 
figure. There were several representatives of shirt-sleeve 
diplomacy who were perfectly decent fellows, self-respecting 
and happy in their own surroundings, but who in a foreign 
land felt and appeared at sea. They knew little or nothing 
of the problems they were expected to handle, and must 
have hoped and prayed for an early recall home. I per- 
sonally liked several of these, and they talked to me oc- 
casionally about their difficulties. One couldn’t very well 
explain that the trouble was partly in themselves, but 
largely it lay in the American system which decreed that 
though engineering, business, medicine, music and army 
matters, or in fact anything else technical, shall be handled 
by well-prepared experts, the people of the United States 
are seemingly always willing to trust their foreign relations 
to the veriest amateurs. 

If one says this even now, here, most people will answer, 
“But we feel that a simple American is much better than 
are those gold-laced, fancy-mannered diplomats of an- 
cient effete monarchies.” 

This seems to me an excellent feeling, but it doesn’t 
work out in practice. The gold lace doesn’t matter in the 
least, and surely good manners can be proved to be per- 
fectly American. But it is equally certain that everyone 
in America ought to realize that it is a serious necessity to 
have men sent well prepared to any foreign post. Whether 
his business is to defend American rights or offer American 
services, why shouldn’t there be invariably the most cap- 
able representative to do the job? We always see the finest 
business man or engineer or soldier looking after the 
United States’ interests abroad. Why not have the finest 
diplomat? 

Europe’s representatives are of two kinds—those who 
are professional and those who now and again for a time are 
sent on missions, or who may be pressed into service from 
other walks in life because of special talent fitting them for 
the special work at some given post. Europe usually 
dresses her diplomats in regular uniform, trains them in 
manners and foreign languages and gives them any kind 
of information which may be valuable to their home coun- 
try’s interests. They are also sufficiently well paid and 
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sufficiently rapidly promoted to make a diplomatic career 
seem attractive and full of promise to patriotic and ambi- 
tious youngsters. Fine brain and character are therefore 
drawn into the service. Men found unequal to the stren- 
uous career are dropped as time passes; but those who 
prove worthy can count on proper recompense, even for 
small efforts they may make. England, for instance, added 
a hundred pounds to the salary of her embassy secretaries 
in Russia who took the trouble to learn the language there. 

All the first-class nations house their ambassadors well 
and permanently in foreign capitals. I have noticed that a 
British Embassy is hardly ever moved, and it is usually in 
some well-known building of great dignity which becomes 
fixed in the minds of all the people of the country where it 
is. Ambassadors may go and come, but there stands per- 
manently enshrined the empire’s prestige, to impress the 
casual passer-by with due respect for England’s value. A 
British ambassador may be poor or rich personally, and his 
salary comparatively so small that once his career is closed 
he will retire to a tiny house in some cheap street of London; 
but while he represents his government he lives with con- 
siderable grandeur. The obligation to entertain is put upon 
him, and for this there is an expense account, out of which 
the ambassador is not allowed to benefit himself. All the 
representation is exclusively for the benefit of England. 

By contrast the United States ambassadors in some 
posts are given enough to appear rich and some of them 
even save. I have known one or two who lived in a single 
small room on a dark court, behind their chancellery offices, 
and who were little known in the capital to which they were 
sent. Others with great fortunes could outdo all their for- 
eign colleagues. Some lived in splendor and-entertained 
like princes of the blood. There were those, too, who, 
though poor, in their zeal to do their homeland justice, 
greatly strained their own resources. By adding to the 
salary, which is often inadequate for life in a high-priced 
capital, they squandered their personal fortunes and re- 
turned home ruined by their effort, or at least heavily in- 
debted. One can’t but criticize a system which makes for 
such uneven results and permits such accidents. 

Great Britain puts her poor man and her rich one on 
exactly the same level. She forces either to live in the offi- 
cial frame, where the nation’s furniture, pictures and silver 
are always ready for him, and where he has no right to 
make a change. His wife may wear more or fewer jewels, 
and he may supply a better or a poorer brain; but those 
are his only opportunities of showing differences from any 
of his predecessors in the office. I fancy this complete de- 
tachment from his surroundings, besides saving a lot of 
time and trouble to a new arrival, has a tendency to make 
an ambassador feel that his fortune and his personal rank 
are unimportant. To be the Duke of Something, or merely 
Sir John Smith, becomes a negligible point, since the man 
is simply for the time the British ambassador. 


Uniforms for Diplomatists 


IEENERALLY, I have noticed that their embassy is a 
patriarchal center for British compatriots, who find a 
warm welcome there, with comfortable, homelike, demo- 
cratic ways. The official state is kept up by the embassy’s 
formal reception rooms and the royal portraits, with the nu- 
merous secretaries and the well-liveried flunkies. All these 
surroundings give an impressive atmosphere, of course. 

Go to Washington, or to the capital of any other coun- 
try, and look about you; notice how the public feels about 
England’s representative. It is quite curious to find the 
Anglo-Saxon always at the top by general admission. Im- 
movable, suave, dignified and simple, he is always appar- 
ently quite sure of himself. Very largely this remarkable 
feeling has been created on the spot, by a long line of Brit- 
ish ambassadors, with their staffs, their frame and their 
extremely clever system. Once or twice in St. Petersburg 
quite secondary men came out to take the réle of the British 
ambassador. Occasionally they were men who might have 
even been laughed at as individuals; but their eccentricity 
or stupidity was perforce limited by circumstances, and 
no one smiled much at official acts of a British ambassador. 
He never brags and he never explains; he simply takes 
himself and his homeland for granted and is accepted at his 
own valuation. 

As for diplomatic uniforms, they need not be gold-laced 
or in the least elaborate; but why make an American am- 
bassador dress like a hired waiter, whether for morning 
ceremonies at a foreign court or for official feasts? I know 
of several curious incidents which occurred, thanks to this 
custom; and aside from causing embarrassment to a per- 
fectly good public servant, it seemed not quite to reflect 
credit on a nation to have these confusions possible. 

Why shouldn’t diplomats as well as army officers of a 
democratic country wear a proper uniform? Benjamin 
Franklin, whom we like to cite as being so particularly sim- 
ple, was a man quite comfortably well off. He was never 
dressed in anything resembling the clothes of Louis XVI’s 
servants. He wore his individual style of American colonial 
dress, in quiet colors. How many who speak of him as typi- 
cally a success, and as a diplomat by accident, know that 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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Watch This 


Column 


Will you be one of our 
assistants ? 


The American public has 


become Assistant Manager of the 
Universal. Its many letters to me, tell- 
ing what kind of pictures it likes, and 
offering suggestions as to old books and 
stories that would make good pictures, 
have in many cases proved of great 
practical value. We have dug up the 
stories, found many of them desirable 
and are producing them now at our 
Universal City (Cal.) studios. Have 
you any such suggestion to make? Do 
you recall any story or poem or song 
that you think would make a good pic- 
ture? Please write me a personal letter 
and tell me. 

By asking your opinion of 
Universal pictures which have 
appeared, I get a mighty good idea 
of your likes and dislikes. What do 
you think of the dashing drama, 
‘‘Sporting Youth,’’ starring REGI- 
NALD DENNY—the picturesque 
old-Bowery play, ‘‘ Fools’ Highway,’’ 
starring MARY PHILBIN, heroine 
of ‘‘Merry Go Round,’’ and the all- 
star production of the intense drama, 
“‘The Law Forbids’’ ? 


WILLIAM DUNCAN 


Those of you who enjoy 


exciting chapter plays are advised 
that ‘‘The Fast Express,’’ written by 
the celebrated author, Courtney Ry- 
ley Cooper, and starring WILLIAM 
DUNCAN, is, in my opinion, the best 
chapter play we have ever produced. 
One reason for this is the excellence 
of the plot, but the action, the cast and 
settings are due to UNIVERSAL. Ex- 
cuse me for this pat on our own back. 
Watch for ‘‘The Fast Express,’’ then 
tell me what you think of it. 


I think we were mighty 


lucky to find a clever, good-looking 
actor like ‘““BILLY’ SULLIVAN to 
take the place of REGINALD 
DENNY in the fourth series of ‘‘The 
Leather Pushers.’’ “BILLY” is a 
nephew of the redoubtable John L. and 
he has lots of talent. I’d like your 
opinion of him. 


Don’t forget to see “The 
Hanchback of Notre Dame.’’ 


It is all over America now, and many 
of the smart people of the country 
have written to me that it is ‘‘as- 
tounding, magnificent and _ thrilling.’ 
Have you seen it? If so, what do you 
think of it? 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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All right, beautiful, give me the mud- 
pack. But don’t spill any of the stuff 
down my back; I just took a- bath. 
These mud-packs always make you look 
like an artichoke’s model posin’ for one of 
those library lions. 

They’re a cheeky lot, those algebra cow- 
boys. I remember one of ’em tried to be 
funny and asked me did I believe in biology, 
and believe me, dearie, he got socked good 
and heavy! , 

Smear it on thick, dearie. Under the 
clay now or later, it makes no diff’rence. 
No I won’t crack a smile and ruin your art 
providin’ you don’t ruin mine. It took me 
all morning to get this mascaro on. 

And then there’s the fat and fussy steam- 
boat that’s balder than an American eagle 
and wears rocks on his fingers bigger than 
Gibraltar. He always tries to flirt with you 
no matter what dame he’s got with him. 
And of course there’s the party hound that 
always invites you up to his apartment. 
Well, that’s good clean fun, dearie, if you 
hit up with the right sort, but if you want 
to take some advice from a hard-boiled 
eggotist like me, besure and show’em you’re 
a lady right off the bat! 

Of course you don’t have to be a poison- 
ivy wine, but neyether should you be of the 
clingin’ variety. Respect from their gen- 
tlemen friends is the primitive thing a lady 
should demand and don’t you forget it. 
You can take that home and set it to music! 

Well, that’s all I’ve got to say on-the 
subject of men, dearie. Any time you feel 
like confidin’ in me about your affairs of the ~ 
heart why you’re welcome. I’ll be as dis- 
creet as the family skeleton. 

But don’t you ever get mixed up with 
any of the royalty! Those classy count 
guys always turn out to be waiters with 
three or four wives. Say you’re smearin’ 
that stuff all over my mouth! Now don’t 
forget what I told—all right I’ll keep qui- 
wlah-wlah-bll-nll-be-gll-lady-gloof-glub- 
gllah! —Max Lief. 


The Radio Noises 


"VE sat at the feasts of jungle beasts 
And listened at many a meal! 

I’ve gathered statistics on characteristics 
Of whistle and squawk and squeal! 

I’m up on the calls and caterwauls 
Of a dozen menageries ; 

But I never have heard from beast or bird 
Such horrible sounds as these: 


““Whoo-oo-ee! Yow-ee! Yow-ee! 
This is from Station W J Z.”’ 

“Bre! Squawk! Awk! Aw-w-wk! 
W EA F, New York!” 
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The Democrats Put a Little Pep in the Convention 
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Not even the crash when cymbals clash, 
Or the lonely Banshee wail, 

Or the noisy gnaw of a cross-cut saw 
When it strikes a rusty nail; 

Not even the yell of the torture cell, 
Or the whistles on New Year’s Hve, 

Can ever compare with the pure night air 
When the radio fans receive: 


“Conditions prevailing in Germany which— 

S-s-sttsch! Ch! Ttsch! Ch! Ttsch!” 

— and Peter Opossum came hoppity- 
skip— 

.Ee-yow! Xzip! Xzip! Ziz-zz-zip!” 


oe 


Sometimes they seem like the hissing of 
steam, 
Sometimes like bugle and fife; 
Somes I tremble to hear them resem- 
e 
A man who is beating his wife; 
And sometimes it seems that the maniac 
screams 
Which blend with the hideous din 
Cots from some pioneer who is trying to 
hear 
While his neighbor next door tunes in! 


““Whoo-oo-ee! Yow-ee! Yow-ee! 
This is from Station W J Z!” 
“Hee-yow! Hee-yow! Hee-yow! 
W OR is speaking now!”’ 
—Corey Ford. 


The Decimal 


ANIEL GUPP is proud that he 

Comes of illustrious ancestry; ~ 
To see him swell and hear him brag 
You'd think his family owned the Flag. 


He comes of a mighty exclusive stock ; 

He’s still got a stone bruise in his sock, 

W. iy fe namesake slipped on Plymouth 
ock. 


Dan talks a lot of his family tree; 

All through American history 
““Gupp”’ has stood for “‘loyalty.”’ 
“That is the reason why,” says Dan, 
“T’m a hundred per cent American!” 


i 


He broke the speed law yesterday, 

And came round chuckling to me, ‘‘Say, 
I made that mile in nothing flat! 

I wonder what the big fool, fat, 
Roughneck speed cop thinks of that!” 


I met him again. He looked around, 
Lowered his voice and said, ‘‘I found 
An absolutely infallible way 

To beat the tax returns today!”’ 


x 
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I met him down at the club and he 

Drew me aside and said to me— 
“Listen, Bill. Don’t you want a case 

Of the real pre-Volstead old Squareface? 

I know a yegg—he’s a trifle tough 

And the way he works is a little rough, 

But he certainly handles the good old stuff 


He was a stickler for his “Rights” ; 
All his days and half his nights 
He would strut around and pan 
Any law that seemed to Dan 

To be un-American. 


“Un-American,”’ translated, 
Meant whatever Dan Gupp hated. 


mI 4 
And where is that patriot, Daniel Gup 
He’s down in the alleyway, chumming 
With Bootleg Pete, and spending nights 
Bawling éloquently of his rights! 7 


What to Dan if the storm cloud grows? 
What to him if the hell wind blows? — 
Law was made for the Other Man— 
Not the hundred per cent American. 
Law’s all right—till it interferes 
With Dan Gupp’s pleasure; then one — 
hears— 2 
“T’m patriotic as any man; : 
One hundred per cent American! 
Of course I busted a law, but say— 
Who cares? It’s a fool law anyway!” — 


fe. 


Iv 


I give him up, for he cannot see 

The depth of his selfish infamy; 

He cannot see that eminent birth, 
Social position, family worth { 


Count for nothing. He may brag, a 
But he is a traitor to his Flag. : 


The Flag may fly in the ominous air, - 
But somebody else must keep it there; 
Dan’s too busy to do his share. 


In him tradition has gone to seed, 
And Daniel Gupp is a rotten reed 
That snaps in the country’s time of nee 


2 
wan 


His namesake died to erect the Law 
A guard for the future that he saw; 
Dan is a rat that gnaws at it, 
Crumbling the edifice bit by bit. 


And still Dan brags of his ancestry 
And his citizenship and his loyalty! 


He does not know he’s that pitiful man, 
The seven per cent American. 
—Lowell Otus Reese. 
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Abundant Power 


The clean Six engine delivers more 
than 70 horsepower. It is of exclusive 
Peerless design and is built entirely 
in our own shops. Cylinders are 314- 
inch bore by 5-inch stroke. There are 
seven main crankshaft bearings 2% 
inches in diameter and light, recipro- 
cating parts are perfectly balanced. 
Wheelbase is 126 inches. 

Four wheel, hydraulic brakes and bal- 
loon tires. 


ites oo MO TO ReaeG A Rye COM PANY etter LV Es LAN.D «.@ HILO 
Builders of the New Peerless Six and the Famous Peerless Eight 


HROTTLE it down to two or three miles in high, 
even on a hill—step on it, and you're off and over 
the top without shifting. 
To drive this new Peerless Six is to experience a new 
quality of power that is almost unbelievable. 
Beautiful in every detail, roomy as only a big, com- 
fortable car can be. Silent, smooth running, and easy 
riding. 
This Peerless Six gives you an entirely new conception 
of six cylinder motor car satisfaction. And at a moder- 
ate price. 
To drive it is to love it—and to desire it. 


To possess it is to secure a high value heretofore un- 
known in a Six. 


What a worthy companion for the matchless Peerless 
Eight. 
But whether you drive the Six or the Eight—after all 
it is a Peerless. And that name always has and always 
will represent the sincerest efforts of the ablest crafts- 
men in the motor car field. 

By all means inspect this new Peerless Six at your earliest 

convenience. It is now on display at the Peerless Distrib- 

utor’s Sales Rooms in your territory. Should Peerless not 


be represented in your community, write us for further 
information. 
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is the 
dollar 


mark 
like this? 


—because it was originally a 
combination of the initials U 
and § (United States). Due 
to haste in drawing, the curve 
of the U gradually dropped 
away. The low price of 


No. 6 Disinfectant 


combines with tremendous 
strength to make it the ideal 
cleanser for every home. 


No. 6, as a germ killer, is ten 
times more powerful than carbolic 
acid—and ten times as safe. Un- 
excelled for 
wounds and 
personal use. 


Keeps the house 
sweet and clean, 
: animals free 
See | {TOM vermin, 
7lo. © out-buildings 
Disinfe free from in- 
’ and Dip sect pests. 
ae | Puretest No. 6 
To 6.DisinfectanteDp 4% Disinfectant 
| 1B goes like cleans- 
ig ing sunshine 


if where sunshine 
# cannot reach. 

| Use it every- 

where—every 

day. 

One of 200 Puretest preparations for 


health and hygiene. Every item the best 
that skill and conscience can ‘produce. 


SOLD AT 10,000 


exall 


Drug Stores 


There is one in your town. 
© 1924 v. vb. Co. 
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“Cocked dice,’ said Cowley. ‘‘Cocked 
dice, I say—roll them again.’’ He looked 
up and saw me. “Why, hello, Joe,” he 
said, passing up his hand to me. “‘Didn’t 
see you, Joe. How’s every little thing?” 

So after this conference with Cowley I 
felt better about it. Cowley is a dog, which 
is a way of saying he’s not friendly with 
everybody; but he’s a real good fellow 
when you know him, and he knows fight- 
ers. If Cowley vouched, this boy upstairs 
was no Greek god, that was sure. Cowley 
disgusts a Greek god even worse than I do. 
I don’t mean to say that a fighter can’t be 
a perfect gentleman, because most of them 
are in every sense of the word; but a fighter 
has got to be built to sock, what I mean. 
Just like a toe dancer has got to be built to 
dance; she got to have piano legs or she 
can’t dance for sour apples, and it don’t 
make no difference if piano legs are pretty. 

So I went back to the gym and I said, 
“Tisten, Tug. Get on your pants and run 
for the train.” 

“Pardon me?” he said. 

‘‘What’s your name?” 

“Lucian Norval Pipkin.” 

“That’s a fine old name, Lucy,” I said. 
““We will save it and I will fight you under 
the nom de plume of Tug Mahaffy. I’ve 
got you dated up under that name. Let’s 
hop to it!” 

I had to make the hamlet of Scrapple 
Foundry, on the other side of Philly, by 
nine o’clock that night, so there was no use 
losing time. 

On the train I said to him, “ How long 
have you been fighting, Lucy?”’ 

“T have long been devoted to boxing as a 
means to developing agility and a graceful 
carriage,” he said, turning his fine hazel 
eyes on me. “But only recently have I 
taken it up in a serious way, as a profes- 
sion.” 

“What did you do before that?” 

“T was on the stage as a chorus man. 
Possibly you saw me in the Road to Broad- 
way? That was my biggest success. I 
didn’t have a speaking part, it is true.” 

“A chorus man! What started you 
fighting?” 

“Largely the financial consideration. A 
chorus man is inadequately paid and there 
is not much of a future; and I wished to 
get married, and when one has only forty 
dollars a week he hesitates to ask a lady to 
share his lot.” 

“No,” I said, puzzling, “I wouldn’t call 
forty a week a lot. But it seems to me you 
made quite a jump.” 

“ Ah, there’s where you err, Reddy,” he 
said brightly. ‘‘That is the contribution 
which I shall make to pugilistics. I bring 
to it a new conception. I shall rescue it 
from its present deplorable status, and shall 
make it a profession, indeed, and more—a 
branch of dramatic art.” 

“‘T see,” I said. “‘ You mean you invented 
a new punch. Well, Lucy, I don’t take 
much stock in new punches except for a 
write-up. The trick in fighting is to sock 
plenty and keep socking, and keep getting 
up and getting up; and never sock news- 
paper fellows for nosing around a camp, 
and never fall on them out of a ring. That, 
and count up to ten ——”’ 

“You fail to grasp the point, Reddy,” 
he said with superiority. “I dare say you 
have the obsolete notion of a boxing bout 
as a disgraceful brawl between two persons 
working at cross purposes. Such a degrad- 
ing idea destroys al] the poetry of boxing. 
The so-called prize fight is—or should be— 
a collaboration between two artists, a spe- 
cies of dance, wherein one leads and the 
other follows. There must be struggle, for 
struggle is the stuff of drama; but it must 
be evident to the audience from the begin- 
ning that the drama points toward an in- 
evitable catastrophe. The boxers must 
proceed in unison, as dancers do; when 
one boxer hits the other must guard; when 
one charges forward the other side-steps 
and uppercuts. 

As prize fighting is conducted today, too 
much is left to accident. How can the fight- 
ers give an artistic performance when 
neither knows with any certainty whether 
he is to win or to lose?”’ 

“You mean,” I said, groping after him, 
“that fights ought to be fixed?” 

“That is the idea, crudely expressed,” 
said he. “Prize fighting has become big 
business nowadays, and it should be con- 
ducted on modern business lines. The 
modern business man does not trust to 
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accident any longer in selecting his em- 
ployes; he does not hire and fire in the old 
wasteful way until he has found the right 
people. He employs a character analyst, a 
psychoanalyst, a vocational director—call 
him what you will. This scientist examines 
all applicants for jobs, picks those who 
must succeed in business and directs the 
others elsewhere. In like manner, a com- 
petent analyst could determine which of 
two fighters of equal strength and agility 
has the greater will to victory. That one 
would be slated to win, and thus a million- 
dollar purse and the evening’s amusement 
of twenty thousand people would not be 
left to the event of a lucky punch or a 
badly digested dinner.” 

“Say, Lucy,” I said, ‘‘is that the kind of 
a fighter you are?”’ 

“Not yet, Reddy,” he said. ‘I have 
mastered the technic of fighting by study- 
ing the work of the great masters in moving 
pictures; I’ve seen every fight picture ever 
shown in New York, I dare say; and I have 
assiduously practiced their best blows night 
and morning until I am now letter-perfect. 
I have interviewed several well-known 
managers and tried to explain to them my 
theory of harmonious boxing; but each of 
them insisted that his particular fighter 
was the best in the world, which was pal- 
pably absurd. We can never have the real 
poetry of motion in the prize ring until each 
boxer’s relative position is well understood. 
If you have ever observed a champion 
fighting a third-rater you will have ob- 
served what harmony he enforces, how he 
glides hither and thither with his opponent, 
like a gentleman guiding a lady in a dance, 
and how finally, when interest lags, he 
knocks his man down and out. He is the 
champion and it is understood that he will 
win and there is no squabbling. Indeed, I 
am credibly informed that it is customary 
for the champion’s manager to pledge the 
other side to accept defeat in advance—to 
lay down, as the expression is—or else the 
manager will not permit the champion to 
enter the ring. As only a champion—in the 
present inchoate state of the profession— 
can make his work an artistic triumph, I 
have decided to become a champion.” 

And that made my pipe fall out of my 
mouth again. 

“How long since you left the ballet, 
Lucy?” ; 

““Six weeks. But I have not been a pro- 
fessional prize fighter during all that time. 
The first three weeks I sought to enter the 
world of commerce, only to be repeatedly 
turned back by character analysts and vo- 
cational directors in the employ of great 
corporations.” 

“You certainly done good to beat all 
these good boys in three weeks!’ I said. 
“Where did you fight them?”’ 

“Pardon me? Oh, I didn’t fight them. I 
took the decisions by default. You see, 
I challenged them, and when they failed 
to respond within a reasonable time ——”’ 

““Wha-at! Well, you big coffee cooler,’ 
I said, “‘are you going to tell me you never 
fought a battle at all?” 

“No personalities, my man,” he said. 
“Tt is true that my victories have been of a 
tactical nature, but I do not doubt that I 
should have been equally successful had 
I been obliged to resort to violence.” 

“Here’s where you come to blows,” I 
said, taking him by the shoulder and pull- 
ing him out into the aisle. “‘Put up your 
mitts!’’ I was mad from thinking how I 
had shot my roll on transportation. 

“Here, stop this!’”’ said the conductor, 
running down the aisle. ‘‘No rowdyism! 
Did he strike you, sir? If you wish to 
make a complaint, I will give him in charge 
at the next station.” 

“T am heartily sorry, conductor,’’ said 
Lucy, getting up from the floor. ‘I fear 
that I lost my temper. I apologize, Reddy, 
and there’s my hand on it.” 

‘Shake hands,” said the conductor, ‘or 
I’ll put you off at the next stop. This 
young man could mop up the ear with you.” 

So I shook hands and sat down again, 
having nothing else to do. I figured I would 
smack the tar out of him when we got to 
Secrapple Foundry; but then I thought I 
better collect my hundred-dollar guaranty 
and I would have the fare back to New 
York. 

Well, we got to Scrapple Foundry at 
8:47, and we jumped over to the opera 
house where the local.boxing fiesta was go- 
ing on, and Tug Mahaftfy, the catchweight 
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champion of the A. E. F., was billed to fight 
a local nose breaker named Matt the Miner. 


I reported to the impresario in a dressing © 


room behind the stage, and I held out my 
hand and told him to count up to a hun- 
dred. Lucy got into his togs. He gets up 
then and begins to slide gracefully around 
the floor, limbering up and pretending to 
fight six men to a standstill, and he looked 
very good. There was a big Polish fellow 
sitting in his undies and wearing a silly 
grin, and this was Matt the Miner. Lucy 
took to him at once and waltzed into a seat 
pepe him and put an arm over his shoul- 
ers. 

‘““Matt,’”’ I heard him say earnestly, “‘we 
got to make this thing look good now. 
Don’t fall down right away as soon as I hit 
you, will you?”’ 

“Guess not,” said Matt. 

“Good! I shall hold you to that promise, 
Matt. I’m going to try out on you the 
punch that killed Cowboy Frank at Medi- 
cine Hat last year. But I claim his heart 
was affected, and the blow shouldn’t be 
productive of more than general stagnation, 
outside of the passing agony. Still, if it 
kills you, Matt, I shall never use it again. 
How’s your heart?’’ 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Matt, feeling 
his right-side ribs. 

Lucy took his hand and looked at his 
finger nails, and then drew down his eyelid 
and studied the white of his eye. 

“Your extremities are somewhat cold,” 
he said, worrying. And he got up and went 
over to the house manager and whispered 
to him, “Will there be a doctor in the 
house, Mr. Frawley?” 

““What for?”’ asked Frawley. 

Lucy pointed out Matt. 

“Tn case of a deplorable accident,” he 
said. “That man’s heart action is rather 
weak. You notice he is paling perceptibly.” 

“That’s from washing off the coal dust, 
Tug,’ said Frawley. ‘‘Matt’s all right. It 
wouldn’t hurt him if he ran into the pole of 
a truck.” 

“‘T wish I was sure of that,’’ said Lucy. 

‘And he went back to Matt and spoke 
very nicely to him, asking after his family 
and who was dependent on him. And then 
he shook his head and told the manager 
Matt ought to sign something and then 
there would be no hard feeling. 

“Oh, accidents will happen, Tug,’ said 
Frawley, laughing it off. 

“That is true,’ said Lucy; and he went 
and told Matt accidents would happen. 

“To who?” said Matt. And he reached 
for his coat and said ‘‘’Tain’t a fair fight.” 

“But it’s too late to reconsider now, 
Matt,” argued Lucy. 

“T tell you what, Matt,’ I said, grab- 
bing him as he was heading out for the coal 
mine, ‘‘I will make my boy promise to cut 
out the punch that killed Cowboy Frank. 
That is, if you take care not to sting him. 
Tug is not the man to want to bring sorrow 
on innocent little ones.” 

“But look here, Reddy,’’ said Lucy, 
“that is my favorite blow. I’ll tell you what 
I'll do—I'll try it out on Matt now, and if 
there is a sad mishap Mr. Frawley will 
still have time to get another boy.”’ And he 
sets himself to haul off and smack Matt on 
the jaw, and I grab hold of him while 
Frawley is tripping Matt up to keep him in 
for the night. 

Well, the fight came off, and it was a 
hippodrome. Lucy looked like a world 
beater, as a Greek god always does when he 
is winning. He danced around Matt, nail- 
ing him with fancy rights and lefts, and the 
coal man would not have covered up deeper 
if he had crawled down his native mine and 
pulled it in after him. And finally Matt 
gets so uneasy that he falls down in nervous 
prostration and the referee counted him 
out. People said it was stage fright and 
he didn’t do himself justice, but Matt was 
perfectly satisfied. And Lucy stood around 
in the lobby of the hotel and let fellows feel 
his muscles until half past one. The next 
morning the local doc was still running up 
a bill on Matt, who wouldn’t come to and 
stay so, and the paper came out and said 
it was a brutal and degrading sport, and 
the most disgusting sight ever seen in 
Serapple Foundry. 
that paper. 


That gave Lucy a nice start, and I touted — 


him after that as a man-killer who was open 
to reason. We went sailing along through 
several bouts, bulling simple-minded young 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Why 500 People a Day Choose Oldsmobile 


The reasons back of Oldsmobile Six 
success—the reasons why more than 
forty thousand discriminating men and 
women have already bought this car— 
can be summed up like this: 


Oldsmobile Six combines sterling quality, 
six-cylinder performance, fine appear- 
ance and unusual comfort with low price. 


There’s no difficulty in finding all these 
among higher priced automobiles. On 
the other hand, it’s easy to buy bare 
transportation on a strictly price basis. 
Oldsmobile Six, however, occupies 
a place between these two—giving 
you a high grade six-cylinder auto- 


mobile at a price unmatched anywhere. 


The coupe, for instance, has a Fisher 
body with real comfort for four pas- 
sengers. Appointments are complete, 
including velour upholstery, heater, dome 
light, cowl ventilator, door locks, trans- 
mission lock, etc. Underneath are the 
40 H. P. engine of highest efficiency, and 
a chassis that holds the road amazingly 
at all speeds. 


The coupe is a striking example of the 
way in which the Oldsmobile Six com- 
bines all of the fine qualities of your ideal 
motor car—and combines them at a price 
made possible only by the close co-oper- 
ation of Oldsmobile and General Motors. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Olds Motor Works of Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 


Genuine Oldsmobile parts can be purchased from any Oldsmobile dealer in any part of the United States, at a 
standard price established by the factory, without the addition of any war tax, handling, or transportation charges. 
Every Oldsmobile dealer has a master parts price list issued by us, which is always open for owners’ inspection. 


Roadster $785 Touring Car $795 


OLD SMOBILE ~ SIX | 


Sport Touring $915 


Cab $985 Sedan $1135 


y 


a SIX 


Coupe at 


1075 


The G. M. A. C. extended pay- 

ment plan makes buying easy. 

All prices f. o. b. Lansing. Tax 
and spare tire extra. 


The following certified acces- 
sories, specially designed for 
perfect fit and quick installa- 
tion on the Oldsmobile Six, 
can be procured from any 
Oldsmobile dealer in the U. S. 
at these net prices, complete 
with necessary attachments: 


Front Bumper - - $15.00 
Rear Standard Bumper 15.00 
Rear Sport Bumper - 15.00 
Radiator Cap, with Bars 2.50 


Road Spot Light - - 45.00 
Windshield Cleaner - 1.25 
Rear View Mirror - 1.75 
Trunk Rails (set of four) 6.80 
Sport Tire Carrier - 7.50 
Trunk Platform - - 7.00 


Enameled Steel Trunk 25.00 
Running Board Step 

Plates (pair) - - 4.75 
Windshield Wings(pair) 17.00 
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SIXTEEN 
HUNDRED 


CMiles of” 
Cows 


MAGINE a procession of 

cows passing your home, one 
after the other, stretching from 
New York to New Orleans— 
or from Boston to Dallas, Texas, 
—a distance of 1,600 miles. 


If these cows passed you at 
the rate of one per minute, you 
would sit watching them for 
16,666 hours—or for 1389 days 
—or for nearly four years. 


F SUCH an exhibition could 

be arranged, you would then 
admire the magnificent herd of 
over one million cows owned 
entirely by the 70,000 progres- 
sive farmers of the Dairymen’s 
League. Co-operative Associa- 
tion—who send direct to you 
their famous DAIRYLEA 
Brand Evaporated Milk. 


When you buy DAIRYLEA 
you are buying direct from the 
farmers who produce it, and 
each can has the combined 
guarantee of 70,000 progressive 
farmers. 


ELIEVING that increased 

merit and food value will 
urge you to eat more evapo- 
rated milk, the Dairymen’s 
League gives you,in DAIRYLEA 
brand, a richer, creamier, better 
milk than even the high Gov- 


ernment Standards require. 


To secure this rich, delicious 
milk, merely ask your grocer 


for DAIRYLEA. Thisisthe can: 


Slerili yes 
Unsweetened 


u 
fy EVAPORATED 


ILK 


Convince Yourself! 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
fellows out of decisions; and naturally the 
boys that wanted to go on with Lucy were 
not college professors. These fights did not 
give Lucy any confidence; he had all there 
was already. And he wanted to know if it 
wasn’t time to match him with the cham- 
pion and stop beating around in the bush. 

“When I get in the ring with him,” he 
said, “I will make him miss me like a tyro.” 

“Me and that little girl of yourn would 
miss you a lot, too, Lucy,’ I said. ‘‘This is 
what comes of treating a fighter too good, 
and you are getting so fond of clean sheets 
that now you want one thrown over you in 
the daytime!”’ 

But it was different out in a little town 
in Ohio called Tonga Plains. They had a 
local idol out there called Butcher Hagen- 
boom, and when I saw this ugly image 
standing outside the hall I knew him for 
one mean customer. He had a look in his 
eye like a business man. He was as tall as 
Lucy, but so much lumpier that the shoul- 
ders of his coat were around in the middle 
of his back and he had busted all the but- 
tons off. His eyes were set back under his 
thick skull where you couldn’t get at them 
except with a thumb, and he had the true 
straight drop from the crown of his head 
to his rear collar-button bone, and he was 
knock-kneed. I always did like a knock- 
kneed fighter, because he has not got to 
spread his legs to sock, and he is very con- 
fusing to an opponent who keeps looking 
at his feet. And as a matter of history, this 
Butcher Hagenboom is getting his grand 
right along in New York right now fighting 
semifinals to big bouts, but at this time he 
was only fighting out of bad temper. 

So I said to Lucy, ‘‘ There is your meat— 
that big fellow who is the life of the party. 
Go on and prepare his mind.” 

And Lucy, like a good fellow, goes up and 
tips his victim off, and says “I am Tug 
Mahaffy, the well-known man-killer from 
New York.” 

The Butcher looks coldly at him and says 
to his friends, “‘Where did they put that 
New York man-killer that I socked last 
Friday night?” 

“Down in the freight house alongside of 
the three others until the next of kin send 
the charges prepaid, Butch,” said a little 
joker. 

“All the same,”’ said the Butcher, ‘“‘he 
will have to move over!’’ And he turned 
away and began to argue some nonsense, 
and I said to myself, ‘“‘Not so good.” And 
I pulled Lucy by the sleeve and brought 
him into the hall. I could see with half an 
eye that my boy was going to be killed by 
this big knacker if I didn’t lend him a hand; 
but naturally I had looked forward to this 
sort of misfortune every time I started 
Lucy, and I had thought over it a whole 
lot for a good plan. So I was all set. I got 
my boy into his togs and sat him down in 
his corner. 

“Keep that sweat shirt on,’”’ I said when 
he began to haul on it and want to show 
his beautiful figure. ‘You can lick this big 
rumdum under wraps!” 

“What is that I feel on the back of my 
neck, Reddy?”’ he said. 

“You are raising a boil from high living,” 
I said, ‘‘and I have got it bandaged.”’ But 
it was not a bandage, but a large sponge 
that was under the neck of his sweat shirt. 

“Now, Lucy,’ I said, “you must fight a 
careful battle so as not to injure this poor 
boy. Shortly after the bell, count seven and 
then get up and fall into a clinch. Hang 
on! Get your Adam’s apple on his shoulder 
and hook your ear behind his, and hang on. 
Don’t let anything come between you until 
you hear me holler ‘Break!’ Do you get 
me? Jump right up briskly and hug him 
like a French general. And when you break 
give him the blow that killed father!” 

_ “T don’t understand that part about 
Jumping up, Reddy,”’ he said. 

“Tt will come to you as you go along,” I 
said. ‘Go on out.” And I shook hands 
with him, wanting to part friends if any- 
thing happened. 

This was the first place we struck where 
the townie was the favorite and had a real 
gallery, and I didn’t wonder so much when 
I saw the Butcher stripped. He outweighed 
my boy about twenty pounds, and when 
they shook hands he grinned and yanked 
Lucy up close to him to show his strength. 
They broke on the bell and Lucy began to 
do footwork and shadow boxing. But this 
big rowdy was all business, and he hurried 
right up to my boy and struck him a cruel 
blow on the cheek. Lucy hit the back of his 
head in falling, and he rolled right over and 
prepared to pass the night. 
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“Count!”’ I yelled with excitement. 
“Count now!”’ 

Lucy stared at me vacantly, trying to 
recall where we had met, and then he 
started to rise. I guess he had forgotten 
where he was, but he knew enough to fall 
into a clinch, where the Butcher could not 
hit him unless he was double-jointed. 

“Hang on!”’ I shouted. ‘‘Hang over his 
shoulder!” 

The referee tried to break them, but 
Lucy knew when his face was out of trouble, 
and he hung right on and looked at me with 
gratitude for the kind thought. The Butcher 
was loosening his ribs, but Lucy didn’t 
mind that, figuring that some of his ribs 
were floating already, and what was a few 
more? The Butcher was grinding a week’s 
whiskers into Lucy’s silky neck and was 
grinning to his friends to tell them that he 
was quite all right and would be with them 
any time now. He worried me, but I cheered 
up and said to myself, “He is only human, 
after all, and he is going to fall into a 
peaceful reverie in half a minute if he don’t 
take his nose out of that chloroform.”’ That 
was what was in the sponge in the back of 
Lucy’s neck—fifty cents’ worth of the best 
chloroform—and Lucy was holding the 
Butcher’s smeller right on it. And sure 
enough, the Butcher’s eyes got dreamy 
and he was tapping Lucy’s ribs absent- 


mindedly. . 

“Break!” I yelled, helping out the ref- 
eree. “Break now!” 

Lucy broke and got back out of harm’s 
way. 


“Go on in, kid,” I advised. 
over before he falls down!” 

The Butcher was straddling around, 
fighting flies, and Lucy stole up to him and 
pasted him, and down went the local boy. 
The referee counted ten, and then had a look 
at the timekeeper’s watch and scratched 
his head and counted it over again louder. 
It was still ten. So they finally let it go at 
that, and we won, and I saved nine dollars 
and twenty-five cents. 

_I gave the Butcher a quarter and the 
chloroform made up the ten dollars. And 
everybody said, where did the Butcher get 
off to try and fight a regular prize fighter 
from New York? 

Well, sir, in one way and another, and 
not to go into the revolting details, we 
fought twenty battles in the sticks and plas- 
tered ourselves with glory. I had to explain 
about the chloroform to Lucy when he 
asked me what I had in the jug, and I said 
to him, “It is smelling salts. When I see 
you are overmastering a man too rapidly 
and dazing him with your speed, I give him 
a sniff of this for a pick-up, and then the 
patrons see a fight for their money. I did 
not want to tell you, Lucy, and I know you 
will not think I am working against you.” 

“Tt is queer-smelling stuff,’ he said, 
sniffing; “but it does seem rather exhil- 
arating. I must say, Reddy, that I have 
observed some things that made me think 
you would be guilty of unfair practices in 
order to secure me an advantage. I want 
you to understand distinctly that there 
must be nothing of that sort. I wouldn’t 
countenance it fora moment. I want you to 
be extremely scrupulous to see that my 
adversaries are given every possible op- 
portunity; I should take no pleasure in 
victories secured by unsportsmanlike meth- 
ods.” 

Well, it was all I could do to keep from 
getting up and crowning him, only I did 
not want to spoil his grand record. In one 
month he had fourteen knock-outs and six 
decisions, and you want to remember he 
had never fought a battle in his miserable 
existence until I took him under my wing. 
And that was his thanks. But I am used to 
that, having managed many fighters, and 
if any boy of mine threw a bouquet at his 
old manager I would duck like a shot, be- 
cause I would know where there was a 
door knob in it sure. So I only sighed and 
licked my thumb and kept on reading my 
roll. This was on the train going back to 
New York. 

Lucy looked over my shoulder and got 
interested, and said, ‘‘ When do we come to 
division?” 

“More of your college talk,” I said. “I 
had to leave school when I was fourteen, 
and I never did learn anything about di- 
vision, and I am not going to take your 
word for it.” , 

“See here, Reddy,” he said, “aren’t you 
going to give me some of that money?” 

“T certainly am not,” I said, “‘and you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself to ask for 
it. You fought as Tug Mahaffy and I will 
pay the money to Tug or nobody.” 
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“Then you are going to pay it to Tug 
Mahaffy, are you?”’ he said. I had told 
him about Tug by then. ‘ 

“For what?’’ I said. ‘“‘When he didn’t 
fight a battle?’’ And I crowded the roll 
back into my clothes. 

“Reddy,” he said, ‘‘I regret to say that 
I suspect you are not strictly honest. It 
pains me to have to say this. I fear that 
Ishall have to dismiss you and retain a man- 
ager of less questionable’ business methods. 
I dare say you will be able to obtain other 
employment, and I suggest that you avoid 
positions where you would be in a fiduciary — 
capacity. I speak for your own good, my 
man.” 

“Ts that so?’”’ I said. ‘‘Where do you — 
get off to bawl me out when you have been — 
going around under another man’s name? 
Say, Lucy, if I was to tell what I know you 
would never get another fight as long as 
you lived—not saying that you would live 
long if you did get another fight.” 

“Do you really believe, Reddy,” he said, 
“that I have been guilty of a fraud upon 
my public?” 4 

“What else do you call it?”’ Isaid. “You 
not only stole another man’s fights but you — 
got the crust to want to steal his money.” — 

“There is something in what you say,” he — 
said. ‘I perceive now that I have com- — 
promised my reputation and that I should — 
make honorable amends.”’ And: he took his 
chin in his hand, and I got out the roll , 
again and counted it in peace. : 

We got into New York at eleven o’clock — 
in the morning, and I wished Lucy good-by — 
and promised to write. Then I had my 


lunch and went up to Cowley’s, and there 

I found Tug Mahaffy. He was hanging 

around there and waiting for me to comes 
back like a dog that’s been left behind in a 
drug store, and he jumped all over me. I 
gave him the price of a set of beans to build — 
up his strength and told him to report right 


back and we would see about getting bouts. 
He was starved thin and ferocious and he 
would have fought a striped tiger in a cage — 
for his pound of raw chuck. And it wouldn’t — 
have been all tiger either, what I mean; - 
he might have shaded Tug, but he would — 
have to scratch some. So I inclosed a row 
of clippings to the Evening Star, which is — 
New York’s best sporting sheet, telling of — 
Tug Mahaffy’s travels and licking the — 
twenty champions. Naturally I was going — 
on with Tug and not with Lucy. Well, we 
are all proud of our mail service in New — 
York, but still and all I was not a little sur- — 
prised when I walked straight back from — 
the mail box to Cowley’s gym and found — 
there was a reporter from the Evening Star — 
waiting there for me already. " 
“What is this we hear,” he said, ‘about — 
an ex-chorus man stepping out and beating © 
twenty good boys in a month under the pet — 
name of Tug Mahaffy? He was down in — 
the office this morning, and the editor told © 
me to hop right up here and ask you what © 
was in it.” ; : 
“Two beans,’’ I said, producing it and — 
trying to tuck it into his vest. ; 
“Now it looks like a real scandal,” he 
said, pushing the money away and lighting 
up a pill. “Come clean, Reddy!” 4 
“Then there’s nothing in it for any- 
body,” I said, pouching the sawbuck. “Tug 
Mahaffy will be here in a minute, and you 
can give him a write-up and a picture.” 
‘‘We will hear from the other side too,” 
said the reporter. “I have a date with the 
ex-warbler to come here and face you 
out. And here he comes now!”’ And with 
that, out steps Lucy from the Subway and 
comes up to me full of smiles and tells me 
he has fixed things between him and his 
public and everything now will be quite all 
right. :@ 
‘Listen,’ I said to the reporter, getting — 
sore, “‘if I give this bird a good cuffing right — 
here and now, and without throwing away 
my cigar, will you believe me what I tell 
you?” 
“As to that I cannot say,’ said the re-_ 
porter. ‘‘But I would like to see the fight.” 
“Fight?” hollers Tug Mahaffy, popping — 
out of the lunch room across the way, full 
of beans and ambition. ‘“‘Who? Where? 
Let’s make it three-handed!”’ 3 
“That’s my boy,’’ Isaid proudly. ‘“‘That’s — 
the one and only Tug Mahaffy himself in — 
person. Why, say, son, Tug could fight a 
whole army of dubs like this one.” : 
“There’s no call, Reddy, for hurting Mr. — 
Mahaffy’s feelings by mentioning the word, 
‘Army’ in his presence,”’ said Lucy indig- — 
nantly. ‘‘It shows your typical lack of fine — 
feeling. Considering that he is a fighter by — 
profession, he even deserves a certain credit 
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—see offer below 


your daily shave 
add a SMILE! 


© you like to “tune up” 

your face after shaving? 

Most men do. Why? Aren't 
these the reasons: 

—to cool, soothe, and protect the skin? 

—for the pleasant feeling that it gives? 

—to render first aid to little nicks and cuts? 

—for the delight of the fragrance? 

These are the ways Aqua Velva 
serves and pleases. Aqua Velva 
is a new preparation made ex- 
pressly for after-shaving use. The 
makers of Williams Shaving Soaps 
originated it—from actual study 
of the newly-shaved skin. 


Even in principle Aqua Velva 
is new and startlingly different. 
After shaving, your skin needs 
its natural moisture restored, 
That is precisely what Aqua Velva 
does—brings moisture back to 
the skin. It is especially helpful 
to men whose skin has a ten- 
dency to be dry and drawn. 


Aqua Velva pleases with its 
brisk feeling and breezy fragrance 
and at the same time greatly 
benefits the skin. It relieves 
chapping, takes away face-shine, 
leaves the face soft and comfort- 
able and protects it noticeably 
from wind and weather. 


Get this test bottle free! 


We'll gladly send you a free “150 7 
| drop” test bottle of Aqua Velva to | 
| let you judge it at our expense. | 
| Address The J. B. Williams Co., | 
| Dept. D, Glastonbury, Conn. The | 
| J. B. Williams Co., (Canada) Ltd., | 
St. Patrick St., Montreal. 


Large 5-ounce bottle 50c. (60c in Canada.) 
Costs almost nothing per day—only a few 
drops needed. By mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, if your dealer happens to be out of it. 
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| ordinary. He was conscious of the dis- 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
for being able to restrain his pugnacity 
during the war.’ 

“Ts that so?” growled Tug, glaring at 
him. 

“How do I know if Tug can fight him?” 
said the reporter. 

“We will settle that,” I said; ‘‘and you 
will see that this bird is a false alarm and 
cannot fight whatever, and then you will 
know what to believe about his twenty vic- 
tories. Come on inside and we will let them 
put on the mittens.’ 

“But this is shockingly unfair, Reddy,” 
said Lucy, looking at Tug with sympathy. 
“This young man is out of training and 
quite unpracticed, and perhaps I would do 
him a permanent injury. I should not for- 
give myself if I disabled him badly.” 

“Don’t let him talk to you, Tug,” I said 
nervously. “‘He has a very dangerous line 
of patter. Keep away from him!”’ 

“T’ll patter him, Joe,” said Tug joy- 
fully. “Come on inside!” 

“Tt is unwise,” said Lucy, shaking his 
curly head. ‘‘ Where are your bags, Reddy? 
You have my things in them.” : 

“Go get them,”’ I said, telling him where. 
“And if you try to run out I will send Tug 
to take you. We will be waiting for you on 
the floor, and I will give you three min- 
utes.” 

There was a roped ring in the gym for 
fighters who wanted to show their paces 
for ten cents to the public when training for 
star bouts, and I dressed Tug and put him 
in his corner and asked him to make it long 
and sweet. Lucy came in, and he sat down 
in his corner and looked over at me and 
felt ill at ease from seeing me with the op- 
position. The reporter said he would referee 
and he called the boys out; but Lucy said 
first he would look at Tug’ s bandages and 
see he was not carrying a horseshoe in them 
for luck. He had often seen me exploring 
an opponent’s mittens, and he thought he 
would let on to know what he was up to. 
Then he tied Tug’s gloves on again with 
his teeth very politely, and stepped back 
and put up his hands. 

“Fight!”’ said the reporter. 

Well, naturally I had told Tug not to put 
Lucy out right away, as that would only 
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start an argument about a lucky punch, 


-and he had better demonstrate his superi- 


ority first. I told him, too, that Lucy had 
a wallop; he needn’t be afraid of it, be- 
cause Lucy always telegraphed on ahead 
when it was coming, but still and all he 
didn’t want to put his jaw out and let Lucy 
sock. Cut him to ribbons, was my idea. So 
Tug comes out and starts to chop and jab, 
and he had Lucy bleeding right away, and 
when Lucy would rush he would cover up 
and let them bounce off. Tug could box 
circles around him, could outhit him, and 
could take punishment like a habitual 
criminal. So there was nothing to it. 

Well, I noticed that Tug was coming out 
of crouches a little slowly. A man with his 
mittens over his face and doubled up is 
going to look between before he opens up 
again, but he don’t have to uncover like a 
lady taking a mud mask off her face and 
fearing her nose and front teeth will come 
with it. And he was getting a very strange 
look which was very familiar, and the first 
thing I knew Lucy dashed right up to him 
and handed him a lovely sock and did not 
get his receipt. 

“‘ Atta chorus man!”’ yelled the reporter. 

Well, the least said of this the better, and 
the gallery said that Tug was punch-drunk; 
but I knew what it was even if I couldn’t 
tell. And finally Lucy stepped back and 
said he wouldn’t strike a helpless man, and 
the reporter said it was nice of him. And I 
dragged Tug away and threw water on 
him, and he rolled up his eyes and said the 
surf was fine and he always did like old 
Brighton Beach. Clean off his nut. Cow- 
ley came and said he would like to date the 
boys up for a return match at his club the 
next week, when Tug would have time to 
get in training. The reporter was tickled 
pink, and he bustled down to his paper, and 
the Evening Star came out with the finest 
publicity Tug and me ever got in all our 
days, only Lucy was in it this time too. 


“What was the matter with Tug?” I 
asked. 

‘He had the old sponge in his glove,” 
said the gray-haired man. “His left glove— 
the one he would naturally cover-his face 
with when he was working. Lucy said he 
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felt Tug ought to have every advantage. 
But I couldn’t make a holler with the re- 
porter waiting for an earful of tittle-tattle.” 

“Chloroform?” I said doubtfully. 

“Well, maybe it was ether or red pepper; 
I don’t know,” said the gray-haired man 
crossly. ‘‘You never know what you are 
getting in drug stores these days.” 

“And did they fight the return bout?”’ 

“They did not,” said he, “and it is my 
lifelong sorrow. Lucy said he got a very 
fine offer out of having his picture in the 
paper, and there was no sense in him fight- . 
ing a second-rater like Tug when he could 
be a champion right away. ‘Champions, 
Reddy,’ he says, ‘are the only fighters who — 
have moving pictures taken of their bouts — 
and can preserve their art for posterity; 
and I am going to be a champion here- 
after and fight only for the moving pictures, - 
My opponents will concede my superiority 
in advance, and then we can box in harmony 
and the ensemble will not be in danger of 
being spoiled by a lucky punch like the one 
the Butcher staggered me with in Tonga 
Plains. Only champions can exact such a 
pledge of an opponent, as you know. I 
shall raise the brutal avocation of prize 
fighting to the rank of a fine art. It shall 
hereafter be the manly art of self-defense i in 
every sense of the word.’”’ 

On the approach of the waitress, the 
gray-haired man fell into a state of gloomy 
abstraction, from which he did not emerge 
until I had paid the check. 

“So that Talbot Strongbow ——’’ I re 
sumed. 

“Four thousand a week and training : 
expenses he’s getting now!”’ cried the gray- 
haired man passionately. “And for what? 
I’ve watched the pictures of a dozen of his 
battles, and every one of them is fixed! 
Don’t I know? Can’t I see the other boy 
pulling his punches and doing a nose dive | 
when he wasn’t hit? I’ve got up and de-- 
nounced him again and again, and offered 
to fight him myself and pay him money, 
and all I get is thrown out! Talbot Strong- ; 
bow the great champion—yah!”’ 

I got up to go. 

“Say, fellow,” he whispered with a venge-_ 
ful wink, “come around to the show at 
eight tonight — I’m going to ride him again.’ 
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cruise in a spirit of belated honeymoon, but 
this fact did not discourage Kate from em- 
ploying weapons of offense against Joshua 
in the use of which marriage had provided 
her with skill and familiarity. By day he 
avoided her society, but by night he got 
the most scathing indictments against his 
morals, ascending from the lower bunk and 
impacting against the small of his back 
with the force of a mule’s kick. In all this 
there was much injustice and a good deal 
of human nature. 

“The wonder is you’re not ashamed of 
yourself,’’ she would say; ‘‘and it’s no use 
lying up there pretending to be asleep.” 

Sometimes Joshua persisted in this pre- 
tense; but it availed him nothing, for the 
are of his body was within reach of Kate’s 
hand, and it is not possible for a man to 
affect slumber while he is being subjected 
to assaults from the rear. 

‘Aye, and the way she chases that poor 
Captain Winslowe is fair disgusting.” 

There was truth in this claim, for Vernon 
was never on deck for five minutes together 
without Lydia flitting up to his side. Here 
was an embarrassment he had not foreseen 
and one with far-reaching and distressing 
consequences. Without positive rudeness, 
it was impossible to escape her company, 
and Vernon had vowed to himself that so 
far as lay within his power he would make 
the cruise a success. To do this he must 
avoid coming into conflict with any of the 
passengers. It distressed him terribly, how- 


| ever, that he was never given the oppor- 


tunity of having a quiet talk with Averil. 


| No sooner had they exchanged a few words 


than Lydia was at his side, turning what 
might have been a delightful ad deux into a 
disastrous a trois, which dissolved into an 
a deux again as Averil drifted away. It was 
always Averil who was first to go—Averil 
who was disappointed that the friendship 
between herself and Vernon which had 
made so valiant a beginning should have 
retrogressed into something negative and 


appointment she felt, but it was impossible 
to dispel it without making a declaration of 
his real emotions. 


(Continued from Page 44) 


Politeness and common courtesy is a very 
poor fuel wherewith to keep the fires of a 
love affair burning, and it was not un- 
natural Averil should have wondered 
whether after all he did not prefer Lydia’s 
society to her own. They were always to- 
gether and he was always civil to Lydia. 
If he disliked the woman, surely he would 
have shown it in some way or another. The 
inference was that he did not dislike her, 
or perhaps even encouraged her continual 
companionship. 

The affair touched her pride and Averil 
determined in no way to press her friend- 
ship where it was not sought. But pride 
is a poor consolation and the idleness of 
life aboard a ship gave her ample oppor- 
tunity to feel miserable. ~ 

The sense that something tremendously 
worth having had almost been hers, and 
then inexplicably had vanished, hurt her to 
the quick. Then one morning when she was 
early awake and on deck Vernon came up 
and spoke to her. 

ae lisay ais anything wrong? You look 
rather down and —— 

“T’m perfectly all right,’ she replied. 
“One gets a bit sick of a long voyage and 
nothing to do.” 

He nodded. 

“T know. It’s a tedious business. By 
the way, did you speak of what we found 
in the log book together?”’ 

“e No.”’ ; 

“Then I think we won’t,”’ he said. “For 
the present, for swhat it’s worth, we'll keep 
it to ourselves.” 

Absurd as it must seem, the thought of 
sharing a secret with him was pleasant to 
her, so pleasant that she did not bother to 
wonder what his reasons were. 

He went on, ‘‘ We don’t seem to see any- 
thing of each other these days.’’ 

“You’re busy,” she replied, “‘and occu- 
pied.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, after a fashion; but one misses 
talks—at least I do. This chitchat of a ship 
is tedious stuff.” 

She looked at him. 

“Captain Winslowe ——” 


f 


“Hullo! I thought we were to call each 
other by friendlier names.’ 

“No,” she said, ‘‘that’s stupid. You’ re 
Captain Winslowe to everyone else.”’ ' 

“Yes; but still 

‘So I think I’d rather be like the rest.” 

“Fiven when we’re alone?” 

““We hardly ever are alone, so what’s thel | 
good of that?” ¥ 

He had gone farther than he meant to go. i 

“As you like, of course,’’ he said. 

Then quite suddenly she asked, “Why” 
are you different?”’ | 

“Different?” 

“It’s a silly question, perhaps; but I’ve 
been wondering. You have been different, 
you know, ever since I told you about 
Edward Sullivan—and that ring I wanted] 
to return to him.” 

“T don’t know that | 

“Not that it matters, oe men and 
women .look at things in different ways; 
and I wondered, when you thought over 
what I told you—calmly, as I know you do 
think—whether what I meant to do seemed 
a very puny, rotten thing.” 

“Good Lord, no!”’ 

“Don’t just say that. I’d much rathem! 
you said yes if you meant yes. Weseemed 
to be friends and then it stopped.” 

“Tt hasn’t stopped, Averil.”’ 

“Then it’s been spoiled somehow, and a 
wonder what’s spoiled it—and I wonder if | 
it’s me.” She forced a little laugh. “It’s 
so easy to go cheap in other people’s es- 
teem.” 

“‘Cheap?”’ he repeated. “You?” 

“Tt might be so—from your standard.” 

It was the word “‘standard”’ that got him, 
for she said it as though his was a standard - 
anyone might be proud to follow. In that 
instant a sudden determination to tell her 
everything surged over him. 

“Look here’”—he said—“‘look here! if 
you want to know the truth, here it is.” 

And he threw out his arm with the fazer 
extended. It was the very cream of irony: 
that the gesture he made should have | 
pointed at Lydia La Rue—Lydia in a’pink | 
negligée, smiling after her morning tub, 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Packard. We submit Packard materials to com- 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
smiling and picking her way daintily 
toward him. 

“T see,’ Averil said. 

“No, no!’’ he replied hotly. 

“Then what?” 

After all, was he justified in telling her 
the truth? The opportunity to do so had 
gone and with it much of the impulse. Just 
because he loved this girl, had he any right 
to make her a confidante in a matter that 
affected everyone alike? 

“Oh, nothing,” he said. ‘“‘There is no 
reason.” 

Friendship will not thrive upon conceal- 
ment. Averil bit her lip and turned away. 

“What a morning!” said Lydia as she 
passed by; but Averil did not seem to have 
heard. 

Mediterranean, blue coverlet for lovers! 
What a failure you can be! 


XXV 


HEY were in the Red Sea. It was ter- 

ribly hot, with that sticky kind of heat 
that makes the nerves snap. 

“Shall I read some more?” said Mary 
Ottery. 

Kate Morgan, her knitting in her lap and 
her eyes half closed, nodded acquiescence. 

“Tf it isn’t troubling, dear. I do love a 
book with lords in it.” 

Mary turned to Chapter XXIII of The 
Cherished One. She drew a breath that 
was half a sigh and began to read. Very 
stupid the words sounded to her, with all 
this high-life nonsense about earls who 
stooped to imprint kisses, and so forth— 
very stupid. However, Mrs. Morgan 
seemed to like it, and for want of active em- 
ployment Mary had fallen back into her 
old way of service and companionship. 

With the fans going, it was cooler below 
than on deck; but even in the card room 
the sense of suffocation was almost un- 
bearable. The frightful oppression of at- 
mosphere had affected everyone. Joshua 
Morgan was blowing and bubbling by the 
deck house above. Henry Julius had sworn 
venomously when his fourth white collar 
that day collapsed like melting wax. 

In his cabin in the forward part of the 
yacht Tommy Gates was behaving like a 
man who was going to die, which is to say 
he was staring at the cabin ceiling and 
through it at some place beyond. Lydia 
La Rue had passed through the card room 
while Mary was reading the last chapter. 
Her eyes were hot and feverish and her 
mouth drooped. A second later William 
Carpenter followed, carrying a vanity bag 
she had left in the saloon. There was 
something odd about his expression too. 
More or less everyone was at the end of his 
tether. 

The day before a stoker, crazed with the 
heat below, had rushed on deck and thrown 
himself into the sea. Vernon went over- 
board after him and there was a fight in the 
water, where the attempted suicide had to 
be struck into insensibility before he could 
besaved. The affair had done little to quiet 
anyone’s nerves. 

When the two men were hauled dripping 
over the side, Lydia met them. 

“You might have been drowned your- 
self,” she said, with truly wonderful eyes 
for Vernon. 

“T might,” he replied brusquely. ‘ Not 
that it would have mattered.” 

That was all. He would not accept hero 
worship. 

Henry Julius explained that he never saw 
the fellow go in, and Joshua remarked that 
it would have made precious little differ- 
ence if he had. Followed words! A very 


disjointed ship’s company. 


The air was charged with electricity. No 
one knew when lightning would flash from 
the system, or who would be struck. Even 
Mary was all charged up and was won- 
dering how long it would be before a storm 
broke. E 

“Well, dear?”’ said Kate. 

Mary flattened out the book and read 
how a certain Lady Rosita Tillington 
“cast herself on a couch with truly Eastern 
abandon and flashed her wonderful eyes at 
Reginald.’”’ She broke off to say, ‘‘Life’s 
not a bit like that, really.” 

Kate Morgan looked up surprised. 

“Eh, my dear?’’ 

“All this about languorous smiles and 
parted lips and breath that drugs people. 
Life’s not like that.’ 

“Well, dear, I never supposed it was; 
but reading of such doings makes for a bit 
of entertainment.” 

; “All lies, this stuff,” said Mary. ‘Fool- 
ish lies, Life’s an ordinary affair we take 
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along with us wherever we go; rather 
ugly, I think, with just here and there, in 
patches ever so far between, some some- 
thing that makes up for the ugliness—more 
than makes up for it. I don’t know, but 
that’s the way it strikes me. I’d better go 
on reading.” 

“Tf you’d rather not, dear, I’ve a skein of 
wool we might wind,” suggested Kate by 
way of a cheerful variety. 

“No, Ill go on.” 

She gave the book a kind of shake and 
read: 

“Life with you, Rosita, would be one 
long dream. Sometimes as I lie awake at 
night, I conjure up a vision of our future, 
and I see roses clambering over the door of 
the cottage where we dwell with each other. 
And there are children, Rosita—our little 
children—with happy, laughing faces. They 
play in the sunlight at their innocent games. 
T see them, too, kneeling by the little cots at 
night to say their prayers.’”’ Again she 
broke off. 

“T don’t,’’ she snorted. ‘‘That’s not chil- 
dren—not children as I see them. There’s 
a better picture of children in that ugly 
vest you’re knitting than all this innocent- 
games-and-little-cots business. I don’t 
want children like those, but natural ones— 
wild—naughty, and with dirty faces from 
what they’ve picked up with their hands 
and rubbed into their cheeks; real children 
who come for help sometimes and are angry 
if you give them the wrong help. Laughing 
faces and prayers! That isn’t children. It 
isn’t honest—isn’t ugly enough to be honest. 
Honesty is ugly, you know, like all things 
that hurt.” 

“Miss Ottery, what are you saying? 
Honesty hurting!” 

“Of course it hurts. For the twelve 
years I was a companion I was never 
honest once, and I never hurt anybody 
once—I only irritated them.”’ 

‘““Miss Ottery!’ 

She swung to the book again. 

“*And leaning forward he gathered her 
in his arms and crushed his lips to hers with 
a kiss that was agony.’ Ah, that rings 
true—that’s honest. Love would hurt— 
must. The only prizes worth having are 
won by pain.”’ Then she threw up her head 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Like children!” 

The book fell from her lap and she went 
quickly to the deck. Kate watched her go 
in mild amazement, then stooped, recov- 
ered the book and hid it beneath a cushion 
where Joshua was unlikely to find it. Then 
she, too, went on deck to look for Joshua, 
who had been left too long alone—or did 
she go in case he was not alone? 

Mary was not left long to herself, for 
presently Henry Julius appeared with a 
word about the heat of the night and a re- 
quest that she should sew a button on the 
sleeve of his nautical jacket. 

“Yes; all right,’ said Mary, who al- 
ways had a needle in her bag. 


While she sewed Henry favored her with ~ 


a sample of his shrewdness in the matter of 
a picture deal—a canvas picked up for a 
tenner and afterwards sold for seven thou- 
sand pounds. 

““And how much of that did you give the 
man you bought it from?”’ she asked. 

“He had his ten-pound note,” was the 
frank reply. 

Mary took out her scissors and snipped 
off the button she had sewed. 

“T don’t mind life being ugly,” she said, 
“but when it’s mean i 

She threw the button into the sea. 

“T call that hard,’”’ said Henry Julius. 

Meanwhile Kate was asking Joshua to 
fetch her salts. 

“Do you need ’em?”’ he replied wearily. 

And she flared up to answer, “‘ Very well, 
T’ll get them myself. You know full well 
how I hate them narrow passages and bump- 
ing from side to side agen them rails. M’ 
hips look like zebra’s as ’tis.”’ 

And in the uncanny stillness of the night 
Vernon Winslowe, from the bridge, heard 
all the frets and troubles on the deck be- 
low. He heard a row between Joshua and 
Julius on the refusal of the former to play 
a hand of cards; he heard the bitter tones 
of Lydia when her faithful slave William 
brought her bag; even the coughing and 
harsh breathing of Tommy Gates reached 
his ears. All this he heard as his eyes rested 
on a lonely figure leaning against the prow 
of the yacht, and it seemed that he was 
steering a ship of failure to a port of dis- 
illusionment. There had been no cable at 
Port Said from Ralph Whitaker in answer 
to his letter; and since that morning in the 
Mediterranean he and Averil had barely ex- 
changed a word, 


or otherwise. 
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Then a voice behind him said, “May I 
come up?”’ ; 
He assented, and Mr. Isinglass joined 
him on the bridge. By the light of the 
moon the old man looked like an aged 

satyr. His smile was exasperating. 

“Well, Winslowe, what of the night?” 

Vernon did not trust himself to reply. 

“Anything wrong?” said Mr. Isinglass, 

“What should be?” 

‘Satirical young man.” 

“No, resentful.” 

“What do you resent?” 

“You, chiefly.” ; 

“Me?” 

“You’re laughing at us.” ; 

For a moment a hand rested on his sleeve. 

“No, no, no. I am smiling, though, that — 
is all. Why not join me? Sailors I heard — 
were jolly fellows.” 

Vernon turned his head sharply. Was the © 
old man trying to bait him, to make a jest 
of his doubts and perplexities? But the 
expression on the face of Mr. Isinglass was 
the very soul of innocence. Vernon turned — 
away again. 

“Tt’s a bit hot tonight,” he said; 
hot to be a really jolly sailor.” 

“T know, and nerves get jangled in a ~ 
high temperature. That’s so, isn’t it?” 

Vernon nodded. 

“By the way, I haven’t congratulated — 
you yet on your bravery of yesterday.” 

“Don’t bother.” 

“A plucky rescue like that deserves 
praise.” 

“‘Sometimes,’”’ said Vernon slowly. “I 
wonder if one has any right to rescue people.” 

“Rubbish!’’ said Mr. Isinglass, and re-— 
peated, “Rubbish! But that’s not all I 
wanted to say. I start with the jam to get 
to the powder. I’ve been asking myself 
just lately whether you are quite doing 
justice to yourself; whether a little more 
raffishness, more confidence, more dash, — 
wouldn’t help things along in this difficult 
temperature. It’s only a suggestion, mind 
you, and a humble one.” 

“You mean I’m letting things down?” 

“Not at all. But there’s a vast difference 
between letting things down and cocking 
7em up.” 

Vernon thought in silence for a while; 
then, “I know what you’re driving at,’”’ he — 
said at length. ‘‘The thing’s a failure— — 
that’s patent to both of us.” 

“No, no, no!” 

“Yes, a failure; and we may as well face — 
the issue. What’s the good of going on?” 

“‘Shush, shush, shush! We’ve barely 
begun.” 

“Maybe, but the spirit has died out of — 
everyone.” 

“Tt hasn’t been born yet.” 

Vernon lifted his shoulders hopelessly. — 

“The tire’s flat,” he said, “and we’re — 
running on the rim.” a 

“That being so, it’s for you and me to — 
blow it up again.” iz 

“Oh, what’s the good? Mr. Isinglass, in — 
spite of the fact that I honestly believe a 
treasure may possibly be found on the island, 
it’s in my mind to chuck the whole busi-_ 
ness.” 
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words about the treasure. ; 
bother with beliefs or make-beliefs, honest — 

For my own part, I know © 
there is treasure there.” ‘2 

“You know?” & 

‘‘ As I know there is treasure everywhere 
if we are clever enough to find it. But that — 
doesn’t matter. Our duty—your duty is — 
toward the emergency of the present time, — 
however out of joint it may be.” 

s And 1s. 

“For you perhaps.” 

“Not only for me.” 

“But for you in particular.” 

Vernon made no reply. Once more the 
old white hand rested on his arm. ~ { 

“Tt is very difficult to think clearly when 
one is in love, is it not?”’ said Mr. Isinglass, — 
addressing a star. ; 

“Who said that I ye 3 

“My dear boy, I’m not blind. I know | 
well enough the cause of your depression. — 
What fills your thoughts to the exclusion of _ 
allelse. Let me say I have greatly admired © 
the reticence you have shown in that mat- 
ter. It’s all gone down in the book.” 

“What book?” 

“A strange book I keep, sometimes add- | 
ing a page or two, and sometimes tearing 
them out. It’s like a game of beggar-my: 
neighbor, never knowing from moment to” 
moment whether one will gain a few cards — 
or lose them. Great fun.” 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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EXCEPTIONAL RIDING COMFORT 


Owners continue to comment on the 
marked riding comfort of Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car. 


Increased chassis length, low-swung body 
and generous seat depth have much to 
do with this. 


Primarily, however, it must be accredited 
to the greater buoyancy of the new spring 
equipment. The rear springs are ten inches 
longer, and underslung. 


‘ 


The price of the Touring Car is $895 f. o. b. Detroit 
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A Dining Car 
Favorite— 
Sauerkraut 


“Well, George, I’m glad to see sauer- 

kraut on the menu—I won’t have to 

go without my favorite home dish.” 
* * * * * 


“Yes, sah, eve’body’s eatin’ saue’kraut 
nowadays. Sho’ is populah.” 


* * * * * 


“How long have you been serving it 
on this road?” 


“Oh, we had it fo’ some time now. 
So many people asked fo’ it dey put 
it on reg’la two-th’ee times a week.” 


“Well, it’s mighty good food to eat, 
George. It keeps you feeling fit.” 
* * * Pe * 

“Yes, sah, dat’s what dey all say. 
Tastes mighty good, too.” 

“Yes, I should say it does. I guess 
everybody’s always liked sauerkraut. 
But it’s only recently that the doctors 
have found out why it keeps people 
healthy. It’s the lactic acid that does it 
—keeps everything working properly.” 


* * * “* * 
“Yes, sah, it sho’ does.” 
* * * + * 


“T’ll have this Number 4 lunch, and 
bring me an extra order of sauer- 
kraut.” 


Everyone who is interested in keeping 
healthy by eating the tight foods will 
want to read the booklet, “Sauerkraut as a 
Health Food.” It tells in detail the findings 
of eminent food scientists regarding the value 
of sauerkraut as a corrective and preventive 
food. It contains also many new recipes for 
preparing delicious sauerkraut dishes, Mail 
this coupon for it now, free. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at groceries, 
meat markets and delicatessen stores. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Clyde, Ohio 


Send For 
This 
Interesting 
Booklet— 


FREE 
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The National Kraut Packers’ Association P-29 
Clyde, Ohio 


| Please send me postpaid your free booklet ‘Sauer- 


kraut as a Health Food,” with new tested recipes. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

“Yes,” said Vernon. “Fun for the 
watcher, Mr. Isinglass; the player doesn’t 
always have such a good time.” 

“‘T suppose the rebuke was merited; but, 
after all, I am too old to be other than a 
referee.” 

A sudden anger swelled up in Vernon and 
made him say, “‘What good is a man who 
can’t referee his own battles? You came 
and robbed me of my own command.” 

“Yes—at the command of | , Someone 
greater than either or any of us.’ 

“You forced your way in— eet sita: 4 

Mr. Isinglass seemed to grow bigger in 
the moonlight and a strange fervor filled his 
voice. 

“Tt is only those invitations I do not re- 
ceive that I hasten to accept. This is not 
the first time I have been a nuisance.” 

“You make it a habit?” 

“A habit of mind.” 

“You were not wanted.” 

“Had that been so, I should not be here. 
It is my greatest ambition not to be wanted; 
but never have I felt more welcome than 
when I entered the room on that memo- 
rable night and found a man mutilating an 
inspiration. I did not know what I should 
find, but I felt at work in the air around me 
the forces of doubt, misgiving and disap- 
pointment. And so I knew how welcome 
my arrival must be, and knew I had already 
arrived even before I turned the handle of 
the door.” 

Away to the left a faint gray silhouette 
of a mountain arose out of the dull rust of 
the desert shore. Mr. Isinglass pointed. 

““Mount Sinai,” he said. ‘It was there 
the Ten Commandments were written. 
Sometimes I think an eleventh should have 
been added ‘Thou shalt not inspire 
with promises that are not fulfilled.’” 

His body went small again and he passed 
a hand across his forehead, which was glis- 
tening with beads of sweat. 

“Tt’s hot tonight—very, very hot. What 
have I been saying, I wonder? In this tem- 
perature one loses the thread of things.” 

Vernon stared at him perplexed. The 
tangible heat of the brassy night was like a 
band about his head. 

“You talk,” he said, “and I listen, and 
all my own judgment falls away and—God 
knows, I can’t tell whether you stir my 
conscience or numb it. Every sane im- 
pulse is shouting out in me, ‘End it now.’” 

“‘Tt’s too late,” fluted Mr. Isinglass. 

“Then answer this: Who’s in command 
of this show—you, or am I?” 

“You,’’ was the answer. 

“Very well, then I shall follow my own 
judgment; and the moment I am con- 
vinced beyond doubt that we shall fail, I 
shall make a clean breast of everything and 
put the ship about.”’ 

“Have it your own way, Winslowe; you 
are in command; for until such a time as 
you come to regard me otherwise, I am 
merely a passenger. The matter rests now 
on judgment—sane, natural judgment; 
not pique, not anger, not resentment, but 
judgment.” 

From the saloon below blared forth the 
serapy voice of a phonograph, piercing the 
hot night with the roar and rattle of a rag- 
time tune. 

“What fool started that?” cried Vernon. 

He went down the steps three at a time. 


XXVI 


YDIA LA RUE was alone in the saloon. 

She was leaning against a pillar with 

half-closed eyes, beating time to the music 
with the toe of a silver shoe. 

Vernon walked straight to the phono- 
graph, lifted the needle from the record and 
stopped the motor. 

“I’m sorry,” he said; 
may be asleep.” 

“T forgot,” she answered without moving. 

“That’s all right. But in case he is, I 
thought He 

“Quite.” 

“Beastly hot, isn’t it?”’ said Vernon, and 
moved towards the door. 

“Are you going?” 

“Back to the bridge.” 

He had scarcely closed the door when 


“Tommy Gates 


the phonograph started again. He came 
back. 

“Why —— 

F Beenie . want to talk to you,” she 
answered, ‘‘and failing that ——” 


Her shoulders went up expressively. 
Once again Vernon stopped the phonograph. 

“Well?”’ he asked. It was too hot to use 
more than a minimum of words. 

Lydia thought for a moment, then came 
emack to the point. 
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“‘What’s the idea in avoiding me?” 
“T didn’t know I ——” 


“Oh, rot! Sorry, I didn’t mean that; 
but, Vernon de 
“Eh?”—at the sound of his Christian 


name. 

“T’m not going to call you captain or 
mister. or whatever it is. Vernon, why 
can’t you be ordinary?”’ 

“Ordinary? Ishould have thought 

‘Like other men, instead of keeping any- 
one at arm’s length.” 

It was difficult. Something in her eyes 
argued that a light answer would precipi- 
tate the storm. 

“T think,’”’ he replied, ““I am the same 
with you as with the rest.” 

“Possibly, but you see I’m not the same 
as the rest.’”? She put her arms above her 
head and stretched the muscles tight. ‘“‘And 
oh, Vernon, I’m so bored, so utterly, utterly 
bored!”’ 

“I’m sorry,” he said, “but a long voyage 
is a tedious business, and in this awful 
heat 

“Oh, not that. I’m bored by neglect. 
Not used to neglect.”” She moved away 
and dropped in the cushioned seat beneath 
the row of sapphire portholes. ‘‘ Phew, 
that’s the trouble; my friend! Moods! 
You don’t get ’em, I expect. Yes, you do 
though; only yours are different. Moods 
are beastly things. You wouldn’t think I’d 
tried to cure myself of mine, would you? 
Well, I have—tried hard—but it’s no use 
somehow. You see, I can’t laugh at myself 
like some people—like the lucky ones. If 
one can laugh, one can do anything; but 
without laughter—moods.”’ 

““Why tell me all this?”’ he asked. 

“Because you’re one of my moods.” 

He shook his head. 

“Oh, you won’t teach me to laugh at 
myself by smiling at me. Don’t think it’s 
a pleasure to me to tell you this. I don’t 
even know if I care for you or like you, but 
I do know I love you. I do know that.” 

“‘T say,’”’ said Vernon sharply, ‘‘stop say- 
ing these things, d’you mind? It’s the sort 
of talk that can do neither of us any good, 
and I think it’s rather silly to 

But before he could finish she was on her 
feet and stood before him with blazing eyes. 

““Silly!”’ she cried. ‘‘Silly to be in love! 
Love’s silly, eh?”’ 

It was the word “love” that fired a spark 
in Vernon. 

“Look here!” he said. ‘‘For everyone’s 
sake let’s behave like normal beings, 
but ——” 

“Don’t you know when a woman loves 
you?” 

“Yes. Yes—and that’s why, if we’re to 
talk together, I ask you to use the right 
words.”’ 

“The right words?” 

“Say I’m a mood—a passing faney—or 
anything else like that and it doesn’t mat- 
ter; but love is a word that does matter— 


love is a word we have got to keep for where: 


it belongs.” 

“And when I say mine belongs to you?” 

“That’s not true, and you know it isn’t 
true.” He stopped with a half-pleading 
gesture. ‘‘I say—I say, let’s stop this. 
Things are difficult enough without com- 
plicating them further.” 

“Difficult? What’s difficult?” 

“Oh, never mind,” he said. 

For a moment she watched him in si- 
lence, then, “I see. It’s like that. You— 
you’ve fallen for this Averil girl, eh? Oh, 
don’t be frightened! I shall say nothing 
against her—but it’s true, isn’t it?” 

““Yes,’’ he answered. “Yes, it’s true.” 

“Ha!” she went. ‘‘Ha!’’ And turned 
away with the back of a hand streaking 
across her eyes. 

And for want of something better, he 
said, ‘I’m sorry to have made you angry.” 

“Angry! So you think these are angry 
tears? Oh, you men! Well, you needn’t 
start being apologetic, because I don’t want 
it. I wonder, though, what it is in me you 
don’t like. You think I’m a rotter perhaps. 
Well, I’d take a bet you’re not all saint.” 

“And you’d win,” he said bitterly. 

“Yes, I don’t often make mistakes—at 
least of this kind. Why do you suppose I 
came on this voyage?”’ 

“You told us.’ 

“Yes, and I dare say I thought I was 
speaking the truth at the time. I came 
because I liked you.”’ 

“That was not the reason you gave.” . 

She threw up her head. 

“Reason, reason, reason! A fine ship’s 
company you’d have had if reason had 
been the lure!”’ 

“T dare say.” 
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‘“We came for adventure, and all of us 
have our own idea of what adventure is.”’ 

= Yies.72 

“Yes. Mine hasn’t led far, has it?’’ She 
gave a short laugh. ‘‘This talk can’t have 
been too easy for you. Not much fun being 
fired at when you’ve no fancy for being the 
target.” 

He did not dispute it. 

“Well, if it’s any interest to you to know, 
I’d gladly have followed you to the devil.” 

He laughed then. 

“You seem to have got my direction 
right,” he said. 

They stood and looked away from. each 
other for a while, then Lydia said, “Not 
much point in prolonging the interview, 

eh?” And before he was aware of what she 
intended, she leaned forward and kissed 
him. “Because I love you,” she said, and 
raced up the short companionway into the 
arms of Joshua Morgan; and because he 
had seen what had taken place, he put out 
a hand to stop her. ; 

“Miss La Rue— Miss La Rue—as a many 
old enough to be thy father 

Or the father of my children,” she ea 
torted. “Oh, let me go, can’t you?” 

With a cross between a sob and a ery, she 
thrust her way past him and disappeared 
at a run. t 

XXVIII 
OR a long while after Lydia had gone 

Vernon stayed in the saloon, staring at 
the sticky sea through an open port. The 
tingling heat of the night was like the breath 
from a furnace that shrank and tightened 
every tissue in his body. After the quick 
rafale of Lydia’s words the silence was 
oddly unreal. ‘‘I’d follow you to the devil.” 
The sentence rang in his ears with hateful 
persistence. How hateful, too, had been the 
whole scene between them—hateful, de- 
testable. The reserve he had shown, the 
remoteness, the touch of something su- 
perior in his manner—detestable! 

An awful situation arises when a a 
will not accept what a woman offers, and in 
refusing cannot choose but place himself 
upon some kind of cheap pedestal. There 
is no other foothold. But how wretched was 
this assumption of a virtue that in reality 
was no more than a distaste. It must ever 
be a situation crammed with hideous com- 
plexities, where giving is one-sided. There 
is no possible way out that does not lead 
down ugly, graveled paths. Try the alter-. 
natives:. 

“Here is your gift returned; I do not 
like it.” P 

“Here is your gift; I do not want it.” @ 

“I return your gift of love, being in pos= 
session of all I require from another source. 

What else? ‘‘Let us forget this ever ol 
place.” A fool’s proposal! Time may in 
time achieve forgetfulness; but these are 
cold words sprinkled on a passion split int 
steam like water in a furnace. 

What he had said about love and the 
quality of love, his plea for the right defini- 
tion of what she offered, recurred, and he 
hated himself for the bruising intensity of 
that outburst. Who was he to say what 
this or that was worth or might be worth ™ 
If what she offered had been pure, shiny 
and most innocent, his answer, since he 
wanted her not, would have totaled to the 
same—a priggish disregard—and he of all 
men to be a prig! bd 

Which was worse, he wondered, to re- 
fuse a love for which one has no desire, or 
desire a love for which one may not plead? 

And in the humming heat of that Red 
Sea night the weakness and the strength of 
his character were revealed. He became 
aware that in all his actions he was ruled 
by a longing never to hurt, never to inflict 
an injury. Here was not kindness—unless_ 
it were a kindness to himself—for in hurt- 
ing others he drove the deepest wound in 
his own side, as a few moments before had 
been the case. He saw clearly that he would 
go to almost any length, any lie, any stretch 
of postponement, rather than be proved 
author of a pain. All his decency lay at the 
feet of this fact, and all his weakness, too— 
tremendously his weakness. He had not 
the general courage to be unkind. This’ 
whole cruise was built on that foundation, 
as was the whole of the trust that men and) 
women bore for him. Upon it lay his 
avoidance of Averil, his submission to the 
will of Mr. Isinglass—and all and every: 
thing. The scalpel of truth was in his hand 
and he feared to use it. He was no more 
than an anesthetist at whose doors was @ 
lying brass plate bearing the word ‘ a 
geon.”’ Yes, and when his patients anol 
and opened questioning eyes and wondered 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Champions Laboratory Experiments 


Revealed Sillimanite 


That Champion is today the better spark plug 
because of its Double-Ribbed sillimanite core, 
is due to the painstaking research work of 
Champion scientists. 


Striving always to improve Champion spark 
plugs, they carried on countless laboratory 
experiments with various ceramic mixtures. 


It was these experiments which sent them on 
a world wide search for sillimanite which they 
finally found in California. 


That is why Champion controls the only 
known commercial supply of this rare mineral 
—why no other spark plug can have a core 
of sillimanite. 


Sillimanite possesses great shock resisting 
properties. This makes possible the semi-petti- 
coat tip of the Champion core which will not 
foul. This core is a perfect insulator. 


That is why dependable Champion spark 
plugs deliver a full, intense spark to the 
firing points over long periods, making certain 
more complete combustion. 


Engine performance is better in every way. 
Power and speed are increased. Acceleration 
is quicker. Oil and gas are saved. 


More and more motorists are coming to 
know these things. That is why Champion 
makes two-thirds of all spark plugs produced 
—why Champion is outselling throughout 
the world. ‘ 


Be sure you have Champions in your engine 
—a full set. They will soon save their cost. 
You will have no trouble securing Cham- 
pions. More than 90,000 dealers sell them. 
Any of them will gladly permit you to compare 
Champions with other spark plugs. Champion 
superiority is readily apparent. 


Champion spark plugs are fully Suaranteed. The seven Champion types 
provide a correctly designed spark plug for every engine. Champion X is 


60 cents. The Blue Box 75 cents. 


(Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents). 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


HAM PION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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DONT GUESS 
Buy the @atwith a 


Double Guarantee 


New Fancy 
Tartan 


2 Pecket 
Coat 


$8.50 


Warmth Without 
Excessive Weight 
When the weather warms up, 
the old overcoat makes your 
shoulders droop yet it’s too 
early to shed it entirely. A 
Thermo knitted coat comes in 
handy now—wear it under your 
suit coat—just warm enough 
without adding much weight. 
Thermo is a comfy house coat 
too—fine for office wear or 
sport wear—saves other 
clothes—easily washed. 


Worn all the Year Round 


Made of virgin wool and sold 
with a double guarantee that 
assures you unequalled value. 

Thermo coats in Scotch Grains, 
Tartans and Heather mixtures, 
$7.50 to $9.00; Vests $5.00 and 
$6.00. Look for the Thermo 
Virgin Wool hanger. If your 
dealer cannot supply you write us. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
Dept. M.. 349 Broadway, New York 


This double guarantee applies only 
to coats with this hanger in the neck 


: Sec ane tage Sak Garlic 
EE for any reason due to faulty workman- 

ship or imperfect material, this coat does 
not give the wearer satisfaction, return the 
coat with this guarantee ticket to us and a 
new coat will be sent free of cost. 

Virgin wool is new wool — not shoddy or 
reworked wool which is called “all wool.” 
This Virgin Wool garment gives the longest 
service and greatest comfort. Our double 
guarantee of all Virgin Wool and satisfac. 
tion is your safeguard. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
Hudson New York 


P. S.—See other side for washing directions. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

why the operation was still unperformed, 
he knew well enough what would hap- 
pen. He would lack the courage to tell the 
facts and instead would drowse back to 
happy insensibility with a whiff of chloro- 
form. Truth that might hurt! It was not 
in him, 

Through the tangled skeins of these heat- 
inspired thoughts his mind stumbled blindly. 
He had lost all track of the upright, gen- 
erous impulses of his nature which largely 
governed the situation. He could see him- 
self only as a weakling, striving at any cost 
to save himself the pain of inflicting pain. 
The rational side of him was at that mo- 
ment nonexistent.. Cool judgment was 
gone—burned out by the heat of the night, 
cloyed and clinkered by unsifted thought 
ash that had been given no outlet from his 
brain. 

He turned suddenly from the porthole 
with arms stiff at his sides and his face set. 

“They shall know all about me tonight,” 
he said. 

There was a hand bell on a side table and 
he rang it furiously. A steward came in. 

“‘ Ask anybody you can find to come here, 
please.”’ 

“Very good, sir.” 

The man went out. 

From the seamen’s quarters came the 
faint sound of a man’s voice, singing to the 
accompaniment of an accordion: 


“T used to cry for the silvery moon, 
I used to sigh for the stlvery moon.” 


The sound came in waves, rising above 
the pulse and drone of the engines. The 
words were strangely coincident with his 
thoughts. He raised his head to listen as 
the notes rose and fell, distinct and indis- 
tinet, merging with the noises of the ship. 

Then the door burst open and Tommy 
Gates stumbled in. Tommy was the last 
person on earth Vernon expected to see at 
that moment. The boy was in pajamas, his 
hair was disordered, his face was the color 
of lead and in his eyes a ghastly fear of some 
unknown thing was written plain. Gasping 
for breath, he tottered forward, seized the 
edge of the table and collapsed like a broken 
box in one of the swivel chairs. In an in- 
stant Vernon was beside him, an arm about 
his shoulders. 

“Tommy—Tommy, old man—Tommy, 
what’s wrong?” 

But there was no coherent answer. The 
fight for breath continued, punctuated by 
small frightened cries like those of a child 
who has met a terror in the woods. 

A patter of feet and Mary Ottery ran in, 
followed by Averil and Mrs. Morgan. 


“Gracious, what’s the matter?” ex- 
claimed Kate. 
“He was asleep,” gasped Mary. ‘‘My 


cabin is next to his. I promised to listen so 
as to give Nurse Banbury a chance to rest. 


Whatever shall I say to her?” 
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Then Tommy, gripping the chair arms 
and staring out before him with ghosts in 
his eyes—“‘ Hang on to me—hang on! Oh, 
God, I’m afraid! A dream—a beast—a hell 
of a dream!” 

He covered his eyes and rocked to and 
fro. The second door of the saloon flew 
open and Olive Banbury came in. At a 
single glance she took in the situation. 

“T knew what it would be,” she rapped 
out. “Shut that port! Turn off that fan! 
Get a blanket, someone!”’ 

She was in command and the women 
went in all directions to obey her. 

““Give me a hand, somebody—a hand,” 
wailed Tommy. 

“Here, old man,” said Vernon. 

But Olive swept him aside. There was to 
be no poaching on her professional pre- 
serves. She went down on her knees beside 
the poor scared boy and gripped his hands. 

“Quite enough of this,’”’ she ordered. 
“Stop it, Tommy, do you hear? Stop it!” 

But the terror was too deep to be willed 
out of him by a stronger personality. He 
jerked his head this way and that. The 
words he spoke were broken and hysterical: 

“Tt was horrible—horrible! All liars, 
they were, every one of them—a crew of 
jeering liars! Noisland! No treasure! Only 
lies—lies!”’ 

“Brandy!”’ said Olive. The word rang 
like the note of a fire bell. 

There was an unopened bottle of brandy 
in a locker a few feet away. Vernon went 
for it, nearly colliding with Mr. Isinglass and 
Joshua Morgan en route. He did not wait 
to find a corkscrew, but smashed the neck 
of the bottle against the table edge and 
tipped some of the spirit into a glass. 

“Here!” 

Olive did not release her grip on Tommy 
until he had swallowed every drop. 

“Come on now with that blanket,’”’ she 
said. ‘‘Shift him over here to these cush- 
ions. That’s better—much better, isn’t it? 
Now, Tommy, take it easy. You’re a fine 
one! A lot of fuss about nothing—you and 
your dreams. Goodness me! There you 
are! Comfortable? That’s the way.” 

Slowly but perceptibly the gasping and 
terror died. Then after a few moments 
Tommy turned his head and looked at Ver- 
non. 

““Winslowe,’’ he muttered in a voice that 
was barely audible, ‘‘want—to—ask— 
you—something.” 

Vernon felt what was coming. 

“Go ahead,”’ said he. 

Tommy propped himself on an elbow. 

“This—adventure of ours—my last shot 
in life—this—wonderful—treasure hunt— 
and being part of a Stevenson book—it’s— 
it’s areal show, isn’t it? No, waita bit. I’m 
almost played out—just hanging on by 
a thread.”’ He stopped, drew breath and 
concentrated as though he were winding up 
the mainspring of his poor, worn-out ma- 
chinery for its last run. “That thread hurts 
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damnably—sorry, everyone, but it hurts 
damnably. And if—if all this show is as it 
seemed in my dream, a lie—afake—I’dsnap 
the thread here and now—snap it, see?— 
break the thing—chuck myself overboard 
tonight.’’ Again he stopped. The silence 
that followed was terrible. One could hear 
the ship’s clock ticking. ‘‘So I ask you, Win- 
slowe, man to man, and to give me your 
word one way or the other. If—if it’s a fair 
show I’ll take a grip on myself. Yes, and 
T’ll beat this death business—I’ll beat it 
yet. So speak up—out with it! You can’t 
lie to a chap who’s dying.” ; 

“‘No,’’ Vernon repeated, ‘‘I can’t lie to a 
chap who’s dying.’’ His muscles tightened 
and his brows came down in a straight 
black line across his eyes. ‘“‘I can’t do that. 
Tommy; and yet uy 

No one but Mr. Isinglass understood the 


full depth of agony that the choice of an- — 


swer must inspire—or the full measure of 
responsibility imposed in making that 


choice. For just as surely as a lie blisters, — 
so may a truth destroy. In this grim game 


of life there are no simple rights and wrongs 
that we can paste upon the signboards of 
our souls to point the true direction. There 


is no course by land or sea that does not 


turn a thousand corners and round a hun- 
dred capes. So it was Mr. Isinglass who 
stepped up to Vernon’s side and fastened 
his fingers on Vernon’s arm. And through 
those thrilling fingers flashed a message 
that plainly read, ‘‘Lie on! Time is not 
ripe for truth! Lie on!’’ And the power 
and the mercy and the kindness of a lie 
that was torture to utter took Vernon by 
the throat and forced the words: 

“Rot, Tommy! Would I have dragged 
you all into this business—would Mr. 
Isinglass have lent us his yacht if it were a 
fraud? There is an island—there must be 
a treasure. There must—must!”’ 

“Honest to God?”’ 

Once again the fingers closed on Vernon’s 
arm. 

“Honest to God,” he repeated, “‘I be- 
lieve so.” 
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The tenseness and the fear died out of 


Tommy’s face. His head drooped forward 
to loll against Olive Banbury’s breast. No 
one stirred and very soon an even to and fro 
of breathing said that Tommy was asleep. 

From a distance came the sound of the 
sailor’s voice again: 


“T used to cry for the silvery moon ——” 


‘‘Sh-h-h!”’ whispered Olive Banbury, and 
nodded in the direction of the sound. 


“What?” said Vernon dully. “‘Oh, yes.” 
As he turned to the companionway he 
met Mr. Isinglass, and Mr. Isinglass smiled ~ 
at him like a man who is giving away ~ 


medals. 
“Damn you!”’ muttered Vernon. ‘Damn 
you, even though I know you were right 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Storm Breaking Quer The Three Sisters, Canmore, Alberta 
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Published every other week. 
Inquiries which your thea- 
tre manager cannot answer 


regarding players and di- 
rectors, will beanswered by 
John Lincoln, Editor, 383 
Madison Ave., N. ¥. C. 


What Kind of a Girl? 


sé HAT kind of a girl does a 
girl have to be, to be the kind 
of a girl the boys want her 

to be?” 

A riddle for a million girls, indeed, 
and a subject for a thousand debates. 
Also, it is the 
theme of Colleen 
Moore’s next pic- 
ture, ‘‘The Perfect 
Flapper,’’ which 
will arrive with 
the spring flowers, 
and be as wel- 
come. 

Dainty MissCol- 
leen, ever piquant, 
vivacious,and with 
refreshing charm, 
set countless hearts aflutter in ‘‘Flam- 
ing Youth”’ and repeated the trick in 
“Painted People.’’ And now after a 
brief vacation comes ‘The Perfect 
Flapper,’’ presented with the promise 
of many surprises. Work is well un- 
der way and the American girl may 
see herself soon upon the screen in all 
her light-hearted gayety and all her 
underlying earnestness. 

The leading screen players have been 
enrolled for the cast. Frank Mayo will 


Colleen Moore 


The Honeymoon 


John M. Stahl, director of the mem- 


be there, as will Sidney Chaplin with orable “Dangerous Age,” has given 

the delightful heritage of the Chaplin the screen ideal entertainment in 

personality. John Francis Dillon will Bh Ma ea 

direct. Helene Chadwick (above) have the 
leading roles. ; 

Who Wants a Spanish Galleon? Lapel pecepen Bes ey 


; and romance. 
FOR SALE—Beautiful Spanish galleon of. six- 
teenth century type, equipped with hand-painted 
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“WHY MEN LEAVE 
HOME?” 


Why do they? 
Well, friend wife is far 


away vacationing in some 
spring, summer, autumn, 
or winter resort, and—— 

But what sends wifie va- 
cationing? 

Ah! That’s the story— 
a delightfully human, gen- 
ay satirical story of married 
ife. 


The First Anniversary 
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The purpose of this nation- 
wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is to 
foster independent produc- 
tion, develop new talent 
and elevate the standards 
and art of the screen. 


YLT. Me 


“Cytherea’”’ 


A GREAT love story should be told 

in the springtime! Therefore you 
will be able to see ‘‘Cytherea,”’ Joseph 
Hergesheimers’ novel, on the screens 
of the leading theatres, just when the 
spring freshness puts an ache in your 
heart for romance. 

““Cytherea’’ was the Goddess of Love 
of the ancient Ionians. Her spirit 
smouldered in the eyes of Savina Grove, 
a modern society woman, and Lee 
Randon, average American, caught the 
gleam. Her romance, his romance, 
makes a colorful love story, aglow 
with thrill and throb. The picture was 
produced by Samuel Goldwyn (not 
now connected with Goldwyn Pic- 
tures) and directed by George Fitz- 
maurice. 


“The White Moth’ 


HEATRICAL life? Fascinating. 
Theatrical life in Paris? More 
fascinating ! ; 
Maurice Tourneur’s new picture, 
“The White Moth,” will have enough 
of the warmth of romance to drive the 
chill. out of the most prosaic bones. 
Barbara La Marr and Conway Tearle 
are to be featured, you remember, and 
we have just learned that Ben Lyon, 
attractive young juvenile, who shone in 
‘Painted People,’”’ and Edna Murphy, 
have been added to the cast. 


The Echoes Begin! 


IFPAWILL be a long time before the 
echoes of approval aroused by 


eee Mvaatyaatey slaves aol a tew HY MEN LEAVE HOME?” The question just had to be ‘‘Lilies of the Field” and ‘Flowing 
hr ie cle tivere, onl settled, so Louis B. Mayer started to find the answer. And don’t Gale Cle domme ou these ,eernt 
Moorish galleass. Frank Lloyd Productions, Inc. think it was an easy thing to do. No, sir, ; ae “T ilies. of the Field” Fo ces 

One may expect an ad like the above Many theories were advanced. Wives, they said, nag their husbands. beautiful Corinne Griffith and Conway 
any day, now that Frank Lloyd has Wives forget that breakfast isa table function and not a boudoir rite. They Tearle in a story dramatically perfect. 
finished with his sixteenth century fleet trump their husbands’ aces during a bridge battle. They areaccomplices of | Flowing Gold’ is a Rex Beach novel, 


which played such an important part yi 4: “1° . z oe Me : a story of the Texas oil fields. Anna 
Patines “The Sea Hawk’”the most Mischievous Milliners. Wives seeking money or other incriminating evi- Or Nilssomes sda iioukcilloihave the 


fascinating sea story of all time. The dence turn Pickpockets. Wives trick defenseless husbands into Shopping _ leading réles. 


picturesque craft are now safely an- ‘Tours. 

chored among prosaic twentieth cen- ‘ stare 

tury surroundings on the Pacific Coast. HE investigation was complete and careful, and 
A chance for someone to aac ie aeey the results have been recorded on the screen by 
of adventure on a cruise in such a ship: Director John M. Stahl. Whether the above reasons 


Incidentally, Frank Lloyd has recon- : 
structed sixteenth century Algiers for are the real cause of the wandering of the stronger sex 


“The Sea Hawk,” and on land and sea __ is settled once for all in the delightful comedy drama 
this picture promises to be pictorially — of married life, ‘Why Men Leave Home.” It is no 
a eae Set ata a Tie pate laughing matter, says Mr. Stahl, but—it’s a picture full 

Beso kacine the ; of laughs. In the cast Lewis Stone, Helene Chadwick, 


be able to imagine the fascination that 
the screen version will hold. Mary Carr and Alma Bennett help solve the problem. 


“A Son of the Sahara’’ 


Romance finds its way even to those 
remote army posts of the French that 


“Bad Men” of Algeria fringe the Sahara in grim defiance of 
nomad tribes hidden somewhere beyond 
Charging, silent and sinister, they cover the dark horizon. 
ao vast pee ey ty rolling pri Ree are Maer McGrail and cere 
“c 99 f efiant of French an gerian authority. indsor, two of the principals in the 
The Woman on the Jury “Tauregs’’ they call them in Algeria where forthcoming Edwin Carewe production, 
One woman sitting in judgment with eleven men! Will she change Edwin Carewe filmed “A Son of the which will bring the romance and lure of 
her mind continually? Or will she be unable to decide? Not this girl. Sahara.” Outlaws is the word in plain ‘ the real Sahara to your theatre in the near 
For she is judging a woman with a woman’s mind—and heart. American, } future. 
Never since ““Madame X”’ has such a dramatic court room scene been The above is an actual scene from this Bert Lytell, Rosemary Theby and 
written into a play. Sylvia Breamer is the star in this forthcoming picture. unusual screen entertainment. Montagu Love complete the cast. 
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Ford Owner's 


Stop the Shiver 73 v7) 


OUR Ford chat- G 4 
ters because the \ 

lining is glazed and ™ 

charred. Don’t drive your good Ford another 

day with the wrong lining. If you do it will 

shiver and shake itself to pleces—and cost you 

rear axle and transmission repairs. 


Advance Linings are woven for long wear on 
specially built looms from highest grade yam. 
Treated with treatment specially compounded 
—will not glaze, char or carbonize. 


Any one of these three Advance linings will 
improve your Ford, save unnecessary repair bills 
and last longer than the ordinary lining. 


Don’ t buy a substitute. Advance Quality i is found only 
in Advance Linings. Ask your dealer *(see below) for 
ADVANCE. LININGS and be sure you get them. 
Get a set TODAY before you injure your Ford with 
cheap lining. Select the Advance Lining you prefer. 


ADVANCE 


Cork Feltbak 


The Perfected Cork-in- 
Fabric Lining for Fords 


Patented 
July 4, 


., (TRANSMISSION LININGS FOR FORDS' 


“One Set Will Ontwoor- 
°, F of ny Otherkind” 


CORKS for friction. Grip Ae hold. 
Feltbak holds corks in place. eee under 
pressure thru oil holes prevents burning and glazing— 
thus removes the cause of chatter permanently. 


$3 per Set—In Canada $4 
ADVANCE 


Feltbak 


Licensed under Patent No. 1,421,412 4 
(Without Corks) : 


ADVANCE 


\ 
(eaou) 
(oy) 


FDR FORDS 


pressure thru 
oilholes 


brake action 


& 2 siete 
Feltbak acts => 
as oil reservoir 


Se W 
FELTBAK (without corks) has same features as Cork 
Feltbak except corks are omitted and oil holes are 
punched in lining. Stops chatter permanently. 
Both Feltbak Linings have specially woven heavy duty 
fabric and treatment same as in the famous White Stnpe. 


$2.75 per Set—In Canada $3.70 


ADVANCE 


White Stet ee 


SPECIAL weave covers and protects framework 
and binder cords from surface wear. At least 30% 
more cotton—all long staple—than ordinary linings. 
Special Treatment penetrates every fibre, prevents burn- 
ing and glazing—keeps lining soft and pliable, 


$2.25 per Set—In Canada $3 


Improve Your Ford with Advance Equipment 

THE Ford owner who expects and wants 

p better service from his car uses Advance 

fs) Equipment sooner or later. Millions of yes 

owners wouldn't think of using anything else. 
You can buy Advance Equipment with absolute 
confidence. Finest materials, careful workmanship, 
rigid inspection, 

* You will find Advance Equipment for sale by every 
first class garage, dealer an accessory store, except 
in car agencies where they are strictly prohibited 
from handling anything but their own make. 


Send for FREE booklet just published. 
AdvancefJutomobilef]ccessories Corp. 
CHICAGO 


Dept. 55, 1721 Prairie Avenue 
Also Manufacturers of 


Red Star Timer for Fords and Fordsons 
Duplex Shock Absorber for Fords 
White Stripe Cord Fan Belt for Fords 
Advance Asbestos Brake Lining 
Advance Feltbak Asbestos Brake Lining 


ADVANCE EQUIPMENT 
very Product the Best of its Kind 
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THE RAWLEY STEEPLECHASE 


has decided upon a desperate expedient and 
has no time for fooling. 

“‘ American, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, thank God!” 

“Quite right. Quite right. 
motor then, probably?” 

“oe Yes.”’ 

““Thoughtso. Look here—I couldn’t help 
seeing how pipped you looked when I rolled 
on the bridge—wondered for'a moment if 
you were going to jump off. Er—look here. 
You don’t want to make a goodish bit of 
money for the next few days, do you?”’ 

“All depends,” said Jed, pricking his 
ears. ‘‘What’s the matter?” 

‘Speeding. I’ve been burning the road 
for the last sixty miles, and the devil ‘of it is 
they think they’ve recognized me. They’ve 
fined me twice for the same offense, and this 
week they are putting them in jail for tricks 
not half so bad as the one I’ve just been 
playing. Now I happen to be very desper- 
ately busy this week and simply haven’t 
the time to go to jail. One of those things, 
you know. So to come right down to it— 
look here, if you’ll wear this coat and cap 
of mine, and jump in the seat and let on 
that you’ve been in charge of Ginger James 
all the way down from Coventry, I’ll pay 
you ten pounds, cash on the nail, for every 
day that you’re in jail!” 

“Like thunder he will!’ was Jed’s first 
involuntary thought; but then that crabbed 
old mentor, Necessity, laid an invisible 
hand upon his shoulder. ‘‘Ten pounds,” 
mused Jed. ‘“‘Let’s see, that’s nearly fifty 
dollars.”’ 

“‘Fifteen pounds!” exclaimed the other, 
misconstruing the silence. 

“Seventy-five dollars,”’ thought Jed, his 
heart jumping a little, ‘‘and even if I was 
only in for ten days I could nearly square 
Miss Graham.” 

“Damn it, twenty pounds!” cried the 
other, with a quick glance over his shoul- 
der. ‘‘But any moment now may be too 
late!” 

Yet even a mouse doesn’t enter the trap 
before taking a good smell at the cheese. 

‘How do I know that you’d pay the 
money?’ asked Jed, approaching the other. 

“T’ll pay it to anyone you wish—the 
American consul, if you like—twenty 
pounds every day by twelve o’clock. If 
I don’t, you simply tell the story and that’s 
the end of me.”’ 

Far up the road a light was drawing near, 
flicking the wires in nervous haste, staining 
the tree tops green. 

“Well, what do you say?’’ demanded the 
owner of Ginger James impatiently. 

“T’ll go you!” said Jed simply, already 
taking off his coat. 

‘Good old sport! I thought there was 
action in you!” 

It took them only a moment or two to 
exchange hats and coats. 

“‘Hivery day,’ said Jed, ‘‘before twelve 
o’clock you are to hand twenty pounds to 
Miss Lavinia Graham at the Hotel Plan- 
tagenet. You get that?”’ 

“Miss Lavinia Graham at the Hotel 
Plantagenet,’’ repeated the other slowly. 
“T catch you, yes. Beginning tomorrow. 
By, old man; good luck and much obliged.” 

With a quick wave of his hand he was 
off, and almost immediately had merged 
into the darkness. 

“T ought to have got his name,”’ thought 
Jed, frowning to himself a little. “‘Still, it’s 
all right; I’ve got the number of his car.” 

Walking to the front, he ‘read it: “L. C. 
P23 ie 

The approaching car wasroaring forward, 
as though in grim assurance of its right of 
way. 

“Cops, all right,’”’ thought the young 
man on the bridge, and felt in the borrowed 
coat for a possible pencil with which to 
write down the number. 

His hand thrust deeply in the right-hand 
pocket, he felt something strange and 
brought part of it up to the light to see 
what it was. The next moment a handful 


Drive a 


| of magnificent jewelry was winking back at 


him—gold and platinum, diamonds and 


| pearls, necklaces and rings, dazzling away 


with all the colors of a fiery spectrum, and 
seemed to be glowing yet when he let them 
slip back into the pocket from his nerveless 
fingers. 

“Good Lord!”’ he breathed. 
I in for?” 

The approaching car, rapidly checking 
its speed, had stopped on the bridge, and 
two policemen were striding toward him— 


“What am 


(Continued from Page 7) 


one tall and Iberian like Mulvaney and the 
other a marker for little Otheris. 

“Stopped on the bridge to cool off a bit, 
like?’”’ asked Mulvaney, stepping close to 
Jed’s side. 

“°F needn’t have worried about that,”’ 
said Otheris more grimly as he stepped 
close to the other side. ‘‘’E’ll have plenty 
of charnce to cool off by the time he’s out 
again!” 

vI 

N THE way to the station house, riding 

quietly enough on the back seat of the 
pursuing car, Jed had a few minutes to 
think things over. It had been his first idea 
to give his own name and address, and to 
say that he had borrowed the car from a 
friend; for when you’ve said and done, 
there’s no particular disgrace in being ar- 
rested for speeding in a strange land; but 
with a pocketful of jewelry, looking unmis- 
takably as though it had been stolen, he 
wasn’t so full of this idea of giving his own 
name. That, however, was as far as he got; 
for, truth to tell, he was more or less dazed 
by the rapid percussions of the last few 
hours, and the station house was much too 
near for protracted reflection. Jed, indeed, 
was still blinking a little when he got out of 
the car between the two green lamps and 
was led into a businesslike room with a long 
high desk on one side and a menagerie door 
on the other. At the desk sat an elderly 
sergeant with heavy eyebrows and walrus 
mustache; so that if the two officers had 
reminded you of Mulvaney and Otheris, 
the sergeant at the desk might very well 
BONE put you in mind of Mr. Kipling him- 
self. 

‘“What have we here?”’ he asked, looking 
down at the three in front of him. 

‘“A bad case of speeding, sir,” said the 
taller of the two officers. ‘‘ We heard of him 
first in Leamington and then in Banbury. 
Upset a fried-fish stall in Aylesbury and 
nearly ’ad an old man in Watford. We 
picked him up in Southgate and followed 
’im to London. He must have been doing 
seventy miles an hour when he gave us the 
slip, but we caught him again on the Put- 
ney Bridge, where one of his tires had 
blown.” 

The sergeant shook his head and looked 
at Jed, that unconscious speed demon and 
upsetter of fried-fish stalls. 

“Ordinarily, of course,’’ continued Mul- 
vaney, ‘‘we would have been satisfied to 
give him a summons; but considering the 
chase he had let us in for, we thought it 
better to bring him here and make sure of 
him.” 

“Not his first offense, either,” 
Otheris, speaking for the first time. 
the second!”’ 

“One thing at a time, please, gentlemen,”’ 
said the sergeant, dipping his pen in the 
ink. Turning to Jed then, he said, ““Name, 

please?”’ 

“Paul Jones,’ 
hesitation. 

The sergeant stared at him in surprise. 

“The captain?’’ he asked. 

“Tf you like,” said Jed. 

Again the sergeant looked surprised, and 
turned his head so that one of his ears was 
trained more directly upon the young man 
in front of him—an ear slyly placed and 
listening as though from ambush. At that 
Jed had a flash of understanding. 

“‘Tt’s my accent,”’ he thought. ‘‘Doesn’t 
sound English. I’ll have to look out or I’ll 
give myself away.” 

“Ha!” said the sergeant, writing it down. 
“Capt. Paul Jones. Have you your driver’s 
license with you, captain?” 

Not knowing what else to do, Jed made 
a pretense of fumbling in his pockets, but 
he wouldn’t speak again. 

“Perhaps you can help him,” said the 
sergeant, with an intelligent glance toward 
Mulvaney. 

Without more ado, a large, freckled hand 
was thrust into the inside pocket of Jed’s 
borrowed coat and came out with a number 
of letters, which were laid upon the desk. 
The sergeant looked at the addresses of 
these, and then he looked at Jed, and then 
he took his ear out of ambush; no longer 
puzzled, but indeed with the relieved air of 
a man who has had a narrow escape from 
being taken in. 

“Ah, yes,” he said with a satisfied nod. 
“T thought it.was you, my lord.” 

““Knew it all the time, sir,’’ said little 
Otheris. ‘“’E was recognized in Warwick 
and in Leamington too.” 


said 
“Nor 


’ said Jed after a moment’s 
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The three officers looked at one another 
with the gratification of three fishermen 
who have found a very large fish in their 
net, and then the sergeant turned to Jed 
again. 

“You will wish to give bail, my lord?” 
said he. | 

“No,” said Jed shortly. 

For the moment, you see, the matter of 
that confounded jewelry had escaped him; 
but at least his mind was clear enough to 
see that if he were out on bail he couldn’t 
very well draw his twenty pounds a day for 
being in jail; and more than anything else 
in the world he wanted to make sure that 
Miss Graham would begin getting her 
money back the following morning, as the 
owner of Ginger James had solemnly prom- 
ised him. 

“You don’t want to give bail?”’ repeated 
the sergeant, as though he couldn’t believe 
his ears. 

“No,” said Jed, shorter than before. 

“You mean that you prefer to spend the 
night in a cell?” 

“ Yes. ” 

As you have guessed, Jed was confining 
himself to monosyllables so that his tricks 
of speech wouldn’t give him away; but the 
others didn’t know this, and they all three 
stared at their noble prisoner, possibly won- 
dering if his scorching ride hadn’t seared his 
wits a little. 

‘Well, as you please,” said the sergeant 
at last; and dipping his pen in the ink again, 
he said to Mulvaney, “Better see if he has 
anything —— 

Again the freckled hand descended on 
him, patting, frisking, exploring. 

“Hello!’’suddenly exclaimed the sergeant 
as a freckled handful of jewelry was laid 
upon the desk—and another—and still an- 
other joined it. ‘‘What’s all this?” 

Well, there were three or four ropes of 
pearls, for instance; and bracelets and 
beads; anda diamond butterfly for the hair; 
and a wrist watch that looked as though 
the fairies had made it; and a ring of flat- 
cut diamonds and emeralds; anda platinum 
cigarette case with the monogram ““Q R-H” 
surmounted by a coronet of pearls. And 
last but certainly not the least beautiful 
was an ivory miniature set in a gold frame— 
the miniature of one of the peachiest girls 
that Jed had ever clapped eyes on—and 
this, too, bore the monogram ““Q R-H” 
surmounted by its coronet of pearls. 

Looking up from these, the sergeant gave 


Jed a glance of understanding in which 


sympathy seemed to play its part. 

“T’m sorry, my lord,” said he in a lower 
tone than he had used before. ‘‘ We will 
give you a receipt for these, of course. Your 
papers, however, you may have back, if you 
wish.” 

“Yes,” said Jed, but wouldn’t say any 
more. 

A minute later the menagerie door was 
unlocked and he was led to a cement-lined 
cell of which the leading characteristics were 
the sentiments that had been scratched in 
the walls by previous guests, and a very 
strong smell of chloride of lime. And there 
for a long time Jed lay on the wooden 
bench that served as bed, reviewing the 
events of the day, pondering over the things 
that puzzled him, but more than all won- 
dering who “Q R-H” could be, and how 
the owner of Ginger James could have been 
so thoughtless as to go away and leave 
those jewels behind him. 

“Lucky thing for him that I didn’t walk 
away with them,” was Jed's last sleepy 
thought. 

When he awoke in the Sormae he had 
daylight to help him, and the first thing he 
did was to turn to the papers which the ser- 
geant had returned to him. 

‘“M-m-m,” he thought, looking at the 
envelopes. ‘‘Lord Beswick. That’s me, I 
suppose. I guess Miss Graham’s going to 
get her twenty pounds a day, all right.”’ 

He didn’t look in the envelopes, but 
among them was an open letter, written in 
purple ink on lavender paper and scented 
like a perfumery shop in Cairo. Jed didn’t 
mean to read it, but first a phrase flashed 
into hiseyes—“‘nice but norty’’—and under- 
neath that appeared the words, ‘‘I thougig 
I’d lost my undies.” 

“Good Lord!”’ muttered Jed. ‘‘Is thal 
the way Q R-H writes?”’ 

He looked at the signature, but the letter 
was signed Cosetta, and having gone as far 
as that, he probably thought that he might 
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What Experts Here and 
Abroad Say About It: 


*“Hudson has produced a super Essex . . . . It looks like the 
proverbial knockout.’’—From Automobile Topics. 


‘The New Essex is a revelation of performance, ease of riding and 
of smoothness. : erro: Motor Age. 


“Steers easily, even on loose gravel at 50 miles per hour.”’ 


—From Motor World. 


‘‘A wonderful value—a car of which Hudson engineers have a 
right to be proud.’’—From Motor Life. 


“*Possesses qualities I didn’t believe could be incorporated in a 
closed car at §975.’’—H. A. Tarantous, in Motor (U. S- A.). 


and “MOTOR” of London, England, Says: 


“Foravery considerable time the Essex 
car has been one of the most popular 
American productions marketed in this 
country, and has won an enviable name 
for reliability and road performance. 
Good as the four-cylinder model has 
proved to be in service, however, the 
manufacturers have superseded it in 
favour of asix-cylinder model. It repre- 
sents a very great advance in design on 
the old car, and is one of the most inter- 
esting American vehicles that has ever 
been imported here, chiefly on account 
of the fact that the engine is only just 
over two litres capacity. 


‘‘Outstanding features are the splayed 


rear semi-elliptic suspension, the sturdy 
frame, accessible power unit and com- 
ponents, oil system of chassis lubri- 
cation, general finish of chassis and 
bodywork, and the remarkably 
low price. 


““So much for the details of the chassis. 
A short run on the road proved to our 
satisfaction that the car did not belie its 
appearance. The engine is vibrationless 
and will take the car along at so slow a 
speed as 22 miles per hour without a 
tremor from the transmission. From 
even this low speed a ready pick-up can 
be obtained without changing down. 
For a 2-litre power unit the acceleration 


on second is terrific; in fact, it is one of 
the most lively cars in which we have 
ridden. Thirty miles an hour or over 
seems but 10 or 12, so smooth is the 
engine, while ordinary main-road 
gradients can be surmounted in excess 
of 45 miles per hour. 


“The steering is particularly light for 
an American production, very accurate, 
and an ample lock is provided. The 
brakes, both hand and foot, could not 
be better, for they are very smooth, 
progressive and powerfulin action. The 
transmission is noiseless, and in every 
way the new Essex six-cylinder can be 
put down as a real delight to drive.” 


“Even better than my former ESSEX” 
say Thousands of Owners 


It is the most talked-of car ever brought out by Essex. 
Old owners say it duplicates the pep and dash of the 
former Essex up to 50 miles an hour, while far 
surpassing it in smoothness and riding ease. 


Thousands who examine and ride in it daily are pro- 
claiming qualities never expected in a car of its price. 
They call it the easiest riding car they ever knew. 
Safe, comfortable and steady on all roads at all speeds. 
A special design that will interest you accounts 


for that. Itstarts instantly in any weather. Steers 
easily as a bicycle. Gears shift noiselessly at a touch. 


Even those who keep but casual track of gasoline 
and oil mileages are astonished at its economy in 
those respects. And the minimum service cost 
policy continues these economies in inexpensive 
maintenance throughout all the years it serves you. 
Ask your dealer for the parts price list. 


And take a 30 minute ride to learn the. facts. 


2500 New ESSEX Owners Every Week 
That Tells the Success of Value 
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No bandit cares about YOU per- 
sonally. What he wants is your 
money. Smile—and let him take 
it. Only make sure beforehand 
that the joke is on him—as the 
joke assuredly will be if you 
carry 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


Your Money is insured against 
theft or loss. These cheques can 
be used only when twice signed 
by you—once when you purchase 
them, and again when you spend 
them to pay transportation, hotel 
or other bills, or change them to 
secure cash. 


In addition to this protection to 
your traveling funds, carriers of 
American Express Travelers 
Cheques have the full and most 
efficient Service of 26,700 Ex- 
press Offices in the United States 
and Canada, during the entire 
business day. This is a very 
personal and helpful Service in 
hundreds of ways—for business 
or pleasure—an exclusive fea- 
ture of these cheques. 


Business men in every field— 
traveling salesmen, buyers, ex- 
ecutives, the theatrical profes- 
sion, etc., recognize the benefit 
of this Service and protection 
and are each year using these 
cheques in enormously increas- 
ing volume. 


To vacationists—motoring, 
tramping, touring, traveling by 
train or boat, on the Pullman, 
shopping, or just resting at re- 
sorts—wherever the security of 
traveling funds, plus most help- 
ful Service, is desirable — 
American Express Travelers 
Cheques are a necessity. 


Spendable everywhere, acceptable 
anywhere, these cheques abroad 
have long been known as the in- 
sured money of all nations. Right 
here at home—in your own United 
States, or in Canada, their use 
insures and assures a protective and 


personal SERVICE. 


Issued in amounts of $10, $20, $50 
and $100, American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques cost only 75c for 
$100—75c for protecting your trav- 
eling funds, for most valuable per- 
sonal service, and for your own 
peace of mind when you travel 
anywhere. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


American Express Co. 
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as well be hung for an old sheep. So he read 
it all, which was, of course, a dreadful thing 
to do. When he had finished it he gathered 
that Cosetta had wanted Lord Beswick to 
meet her at the Blue Lion Inn, near War- 
wick, on Wednesday afternoon. There was 
more in the letter than that—much more— 
parts which made Jed blush—but that was 
the gist of it. 

“No, sir; that’s not the girl in the minia- 
ture,” he told himself with decision. ‘‘If 
Cosetta ever had her picture taken, it was 
for an old-time cigarette coupon. Wednes- 
day afternoon, eh? That was yesterday. 
T’ll bet he was coming back from Cosetta 
then when he was pinched—or rather when 
I was pinched for him.” 

He had got as far as that when the lock 
of his cell began to jangle, and a moment 
later the door was swung open and the 
turnkey entered, already pointing his thumb 
over his shoulder. 

“Tidy to see you, sir,”’ said he. 

Jed frowned in sudden thought, but the 
other stood it in affable good nature, hav- 
ing the look of a turnkey who had been 
tipped very well indeed. 

““A lady?”? demanded Jed. And then 
with ironic mispronunciation, “A lidy? 
What lidy? What’s her name?” 

“‘Didn’t give her nime, sir; but she’s a 
newker. Pick of the tree, sir, if anybody 
arsks me. This wy, my lord. I’ve got her 
in my own office, so cozy as you please.” 

Jed followed, his brows still knitted to- 
gether. 

When he entered the turnkey’s cubicle— 
that knowing functionary discreetly stay- 
ing behind—the first thing he saw was the 
girl of the miniature—peachier, though; 
far, far peachier than any poor artist could 
ever paint on a miniature. 

“Oh!” she cried in surprise. ‘‘I—I 
asked ———”’ 

Jed put his finger on his lip. 

“Sh-h-h!”’ he whispered; and feeling his 
heart go pitter-patter-pitter, “It’s quite all 
right!” breathed he. 


vil 


HE tookastep back and then shestopped, 

partly perhaps because there wasn’t 
much farther to go, and partly perhaps be- 
cause even at his worst Jed didn’t have 
much in him to make any girl back away. 
And while she stared at him, one hand un- 
consciously raised as though to keep him 
off, he looked at her and pleaded with his 
eyes, searching his soul for something won- 
derful to say, but finding not a thing. 

“Tt’s quite all right?’’ she whispered. 
“Why, what do you mean?”’ 

Jed looked cautiously behind him. 

“T mean I’m taking Lord Beswick’s 
place,’”’ he whispered. ‘‘It was inconvenient 
for him—or something. Anyhow, I’m doing 
it, you see.” 

She had-never taken her eyes off him, and 
now her expression softened slightly, and it 
was evident that she trusted him a little; 
although, of course, with those thousands 
and thousands of reservations with which 
every young girl has learned to trust a young 
man whom she sees for the first time. 

‘But I don’t understand,” she said. ‘It 
was in the papers this morning that Lord 
Beswick was in prison. ‘And when I asked 
for you here—or rather for Lord Bes- 
wick 4 

Je 


d told her then how they had met upon 
the bridge and exchanged coats and places; 
and toward the end of his narrative she fol- 
lowed him quite breathlessly, and didn’t 
back away from him at all—not even when 
he leaned over so that the turnkey in the 
hall outside wouldn’t hear and whispered 
some of it to her. 

“But why?” she asked at last. “I can’t 
understand it, please. Why should you be 
willing to go to prison for a man who is an 
utter stranger to you?” 

So then, of course, he had to tell her 
everything, including Miss Graham and 
having his pocket picked at the track; and 
as the recital proceeded, Jed’s visitor grew 
radiant with interest, saying “Oh!” and 
again “Oh!” and once, even, ‘‘Oo-ooh!” to 
rime with “you,” which is a very special 
thing for a girl to say and is never said to a 
man unless she’s beginning to like him. 

“Splendid!” she exclaimed when Jed was 
through; and after thinking for a moment 
she said, ‘‘And this Miss Graham—about 
how old do you think she is?” 

“About fifty,” he told her. 
fifty-five.” 

“Oh, I think it’s gorgeous!” said she. 

She stood there, evidently thinking, a 
necklace of beads rising and falling on her 
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chest, first so high and then so low, that 
they drew Jed’s eye. 

‘That reminds me,” he said. ‘‘I think 
they’ve got some property of yours at the 
desk here.” 

She raised her eyebrows, and it struck him 
that this was a divine thing for any girl 
to do. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, bringing 
him to earth. 

“Oh, yes,’”’ he hastily excused himself, 
and told her about the jewelry. 

“T see,’”? she said when he had finished. 
“You changed coats, of course—and he 
hadn’t found out that they were there yet,” 
she finished, more to herself than to him. 

For once in his life Jed had a true flash of 
divination. The things he had found in the 
pocket represented a return of presents—a 
broken engagement. He had-already sur- 
mised that much. But now he guessed that 
instead of a melodramatic “Take back your 
jewels, for jewels can never buy me!” she 
had quietly slipped them into the gentle- 
man’s pocket when he wasn’t looking. 

“Just the sort of thing she would do,” 
thought Jed, trying to look at her without 
showing his admiration. ‘‘She’d never pull 
anything rough.” 

‘Of course it can’t go on,” said the girl, 
who had evidently been thinking again. 

‘‘T beg your pardon?”’ 

“T say of course it can’t go on—your 
going to prison for thirty days. That’s what 
the papers say will happen when you go to 
trial this morning. Indeed, if anyone ought 
to go to prison ze . 

“Yes, but look here,’’ said Jed earnestly. 
“‘T’ve got to go. Don’t you go and spoil it. 
I’ve got to have the money!” 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘and that was dread- 
ful, too—having your pocket picked in Eng- 
land. You ought to hear dad talk about the 
Americans. Healwayssaysthatwewouldn’t 
have won the war if ed 

An official cough was heard in the door- 
way and the turnkey appeared with the 
official look of one whose tip has expired. 

“Oh, yes,”’ she said, “che only promised 
two minutes. Never mind; we shall see 
each other again, I’m sure.”’ 

She held out her hand—Q R-H with a 
coronet of pearls—and he felt an absurd de- 
sire to kissit. Perhaps she sensed the way 
he felt, for she withdrew her hand almost 
hastily and colored a little when she smiled. 
Seeing this color and smile together, Jed 
grew daring. 

“Do you mind if I ask you something?” 
he said. 

“‘No—er—probably not.” 

It was an idiotic question. No wonder 
that he boggled over the first few words and 
let the rest of it come out with a rush. 

“Do you mind if I ask you what the Q 
in your name stands for?” 

She told him over her shoulder, “‘Quen- 
tina. Isn’t it weird?”’ And the next mo- 
ment she was gone. 

“Quentina,” repeated Jed; and you 
might have thought that he was repeating 
one of Swinburne’s most beautiful lines. 
“Quentina—R-H. Some name! And some 
girl too! Oh, no; there aren’t any pretty 
girls in England!> Oh, no; they don’t even 
know what beauty is over here! Oh, no; 
all they’ve got over here " 

This strange outburst was interrupted by 
the return of the girl, accompanied not only 
by the turnkey but also by a clerk who had 
evidently come from the police court outside. 

“I’m going to get my presents back, if 
you don’t mind,”’ she said. ‘‘I think he has 
something for you to sign.” 

Rather thoughtfully, Jed signed the re- 
ceipt which the clerk held out on a pad. He 
didn’t think much of it—Quentina taking 
her presents back like that. 

They said good-by again. 

At the outer grille the turnkey fumbled 
with the lock, and Jed saw the girl whisper 
something to the clerk. What she said Jed 
couldn’t tell, but he heard the clerk answer, 
“You can catch him in his office now, my 
lady, but you’ll have to be quick.” 

“My lady!’ repeated Jed to himself 
with an empty feeling. ‘“Still—I thought 
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she was. My lady! And now she’s going 
to take him back again—Cosetta and all!” 
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Apes was late being called into court that 
morning. Cells to the right of him, cells” 
to the left of him, opened and emptied, 
their occupants passing along the corridor, 
some with bravado, some despondent, 
face the judge upon the bench—itchy men, 
poor men, beggar men and thieves—and 
although Jed expected that he would be the 
next every time the turnkey appeared, it 
was a quarter past twelve when he was fi- 
nally fetched; and he passed through two 
iron doors and up a flight of stairs and along 
a dismal hall and finally into a court room 
which had the deserted air of a reception | 
room just after the party has left. 2 
' “Next case!”’ snapped the judge. 

He was an irascible little man—this bea 
upon the bench—who looked as though he 
only ate those things which disagreed wit 
him, and Jed’s heart sank every time he 
glanced at him. 

“Thirty days—I might be able to stance 
that,”’ he thought, ‘‘but this old bird look: 
as if he’d just as lief give me thirty years!” 

An aged clerk began to drone the com- 
plaint, and as the different counts went 
slowly by in monotone, Jed could see him. 
self in stripes, cracking stones for the rest of 
his life on some deserted moor. 


heard but the constableshuffling his feet and 
one of the old cronies saying, “‘S-s-s!” 
himself, as though he were a critic of th 
drama and was calling general attention 
a miscue in the play. ‘ 

““What?’’ demanded the judge. “ What, 
what, what? No complaining witnesses?” 

“T think they’ve gone, your honor,” said 
the clerk after an uneasy silence. ‘‘ They 
might have thought that this case was to be 
held over till tomorrow.” ; 

“Thought!’’ exclaimed the judge, fair 
popping his eyes out. “So you think they 
might have thought! A pretty state of af 
fairs! And since when, I would like to know 
have complaining witnesses taken it upon 
themselves not only to think but to regu 
late the business of my court?” 

The clerk apparently tried to duck him 
self out of sight, and made a great pretense 
of being busy with his records. 

“‘T couldn’t say, your honor.” 

“No!” thundered the little magistrate 
pounding his fist. ‘‘And no one else w 
I will look into this. I will make a note o 
this, and hereafter we will take particula 
pains to see who does the thinking—I say, 
who does the thinking—in this court!” 

At that, he didn’t dip his pen in the ink; 
he stabbed it in the ink; and just for a 
fleeting moment it seemed to Jed that his 
honor’s indignation was slightly overdrawn. 

“My lord,’ suddenly exclaimed the judge, 
turning to Jed, “‘I deeply regret that thi 
complaining witnesses are not here. In view 
of the fact that you have already passed th 
night in a cell, I am going to release yo 
upon your own recognizance until tomor 
row morning at half past ten.’”’ Grandly 
swiveling his chair toward the clerk, he 
madea gesture which had something omnip 
otent in it and continued, “‘ Please make @ 
note that Lord Beswick is to appear here 
without fail tomorrow morning at half past 
ten. That is all for the present, my lord.’ 

“This way, my lord,” said a voice in 
Jed’s ear. 

As the judicious-looking constable led 
him away, Jed fell to damning his luck agai 

“A rotten mess!’ he told himself. ‘All 
that nuisance for nothing, and no better off 
now than I was last night.” 

At the desk downstairs they gave him the 
few things they had kept from him—a bunch 
of keys, his fountain pen, a stick pin with 
which a desperate man, wearying of impris- 
onment, might conceivably have committed 
hara-kiri, or the happy dispatch. 

“Then I’m not going to jail after all?” he 
said to the sergeant. 

“Not till tomorrow, my lord, in any 
event.” 

“Good night! Good night!’’ mourned 
Jed again, and out he went into the sunlight 
sorrowing, Miss Graham looming like a 
thunder cloud above the troubled horizon 
of his mind. <4 
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The New Vay of buying silk hosiery is the 
Real Silk way. Our representative calls at 
your home with samples. Yu save money 
by buying perfect-fitting silk hosiery direct 
from our Mills at manufacturer’s price. 


Every Pair is Guaranteed 


These silk stockings are made to give Super-Service—silk soles rein- 
forced with mercerized yarn—toe, heel and top of special processed lisle 


HOSIERY MILLS 


Indianapolis + Indiana 


When anyone calls at 
your home to sell silk 
hosiery, insist on being 
shown the Real Silk 
gold identification but- 
ton, It is your protection 
against imitators 


This gold button identifies the 
authorixed Real Silk Represen- 
tative when he calls at your home 
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Ready folded 


In the, home—office—factory—garage—wher- 
ever there is need for clean, safe, comfortable 
towels that really dry—ScotTissue Towels do just 

- that because of their soft, white Thirsty Fibres. 


Scot fissue lowels 


—have changed the towel habits of the 
nation. 


150 towels in a dust- 
proof carton... . 40c 
Canada and Rocky 
Mountain Zone. . 50c 

Case of 3750 towels 
(25 cartons) ... $6.15 

F. O. B. Chester, Pa. 
(Factory) 
Weight 60 lbs. per case. 
Even lower prices in 5, 
10 and 25 case orders. 


— have made it easy to have clean hands. 
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products declined progressively, and in the 
last fiscal year before the war: the value of 
imported edible beef products exceeded that 
of the exports. In particular, the import of 
fresh beef in that year exceeded the export 
by more than 200 million pounds. This tran- 
sition was due to increasing production costs 
and the decline of the range, in competition 
with rapid expansion of the cattle industry 
at lower costs, with opening of new range in 
Argentina and Australia. -During the war 
the export of beef was artificially revived, 
but declined again in 1921. During the past 
two calendar years we have again been a net 
importer of fresh beef, though we remain a 
net exporter of cured and canned beef and of 
oleo oil. ; 

The price of live cattle in Australia and 
in Argentina has been notably below the 
level in the United States. Despite cheaper 
land, more abundant range and lower pro- 
duction costs in those two countries, the 
decline in price of cattle has produced a 
crisis so severe as to lead to government 
action for the relief of cattle growers. 
Australia is paying what amounts to an 
export bounty on beef. In Argentina in 
the summer of 1923 the government fixed a 
minimum price on cattle, with the result 
that packing houses declined to operate for 
export trade under the circumstances, and 
after a short period of stagnation the min- 
imum price was repealed. Though the price 
of cattle may not be regarded as equitable 
and remunerative in the United States, no 
cattle grower, contemplating Argentina 
and Australia, looks to the export market 
for relief. 


What Europe Eats 


In the case of hogs the situation is en- 
tirely different. The United States practi- 
cally enjoys a world monoply in export pork 
products. Certain parts of Europe, notably 
Denmark and the valley of the Danube and 
adjacent areas, produce pork beyond their 
needs, and supply other parts of Europe. 
There is little pork production for export, 
in the broad sense, in Canada or Austra- 
lasia, except for special products. Argen- 
tina has the beginning of a swine industry, 
since the character of her soil and the 
ability to grow alfalfa and corn enable her 
to produce swine as well as cattle. Up to 
the present, however, for practical purposes 
the United States is the sole international 
source of common pork products. This is 
especially true of lard and other forms of 
pork fat. Our exports of lard, bacon, ham, 
shoulders and pickled pork during the last 
calendar year were not far below 2000 mil- 
lion pounds. We export these products 


largely to Europe. The export is determined. 


partly by price, but to a considerable ex- 
tent by considerations of quality. Europe 
must import fat heavily to supplement 
domestic production. She can import either 
animal or vegetal fat; they have the same 
caloric value in the diet. But Europe, 
north of the latitude of the Alps, feels a 
definite preference for animal fat, and par- 
ticularly for pork fat. The average house- 
wife in Northern Europe, if offered lard or 
a vegetal lard substitute, chooses the lard, 
and this preference even overweighs a cer- 
tain price difference, since these peoples are 
fond of the odor and flavor of pork fat as 
against the blandness of the vegetal oils. 
To a certain extent the purchase of pork 
products by European countries is an ex- 
pression of their buying power. Since the 
United States possesses for the immediate 
future a practical monoply of the supply, a 
continuation of pork exports is to be an- 
ticipated. During the past year the export 
of pork products to Europe has done a great 
deal to hold up and stabilize the price of 
hogs in the United States. The difference 
between hogs and cattle in the export trade 
may be summarized in one sentence: We 
have ceased to export beef because of 
competition with lower-cost producers; we 
continue to export pork because we have 
no such competition with lower-cost pro- 
ducers. 

The situation with respect to corn is 
more complicated. Only 15 or 20 per cent 
of the corn leaves the farm in the form of 
grain. The export of beef and pork prod- 
ucts represents the indirect export of corn. 
Viewing the export of the grain, we haye 
two separate fractions. We have an export 


trade to our neighbors, who employ the 
corn both as food and feed. We had a large 
export trade to Europe, employed largely 
as feed. This export was irregular before 
the war. At the close of the last century it 
ran in the neighborhood of 200 million 
bushels a year, then declined to one-third 
of that and rose again in 1905 to 120 million 
bushels. From this point on, the export 
declined progressively with fluctuations, 
and the average of the three calendar years 
before the war was 47 million bushels. The 
war provoked only a slight increase in ex- 
port of corn, but this was followed by a 
huge postwar revival of export of corn, 
largely to Europe. Between January 1, 
1921, and July 1, 1928, we exported 328 
million bushels of corn, nearly 11 million © 
bushels a month on the average. At that 
time the price of corn was very low, and 
Europe purchased this corn as feeding stuff 
because of its cheapness. 4 

Since the rise in the price of corn that 
occurred in the summer of 1923, the export 
of corn, except to our neighbors, has de- 
clined to a negligible figure, something like 
5 million bushels in the last six months of 
1923. For months Argentine corn has been ~ 
much cheaper than the corn of the United - 
States, and Europe goes to South America 
for whatever corn she imports. The im- 
port of corn into Europe is practically on a 
purely price basis, determined by its feed- 
ing value. Before the war the countries of : 
Northern Europe secured considerable corn _ 
from the valley of the Danube and the 
Balkan States and to some extent from 
Southern Russia. These areas are in posi- 
tion to deliver corn to Northern Europe — 
cheaper than the United States can. The 
cost of production of corn in Argentina is 
notably lower than in the United States. 
The Argentine corn is flint corn, not dent 
corn, has a higher fat content, is lower in 
moisture than corn grown in the United 
States, can usually be shipped without 
artificial drying, keeps well on the ocean 
voyage, and is highly esteemed in Europe. 
For practical purposes, barring crop fail- 
ures, the period of export of corn from the 
United States to Europe may be regarded 
as closed. When the American corn grower 
contrasts the position of low prices and 
large exports a couple of years ago with 
higher prices and no exports at present, one 
may be sure that there will be no appeal to 
the export trade in the name of the relief of 
the corn grower. 


Price:Boosting Plans 


In the broad sense, the analogy between 
beef and corn holds for wheat, and the 
forces that have placed production of corn’ 
and beef on the domestic basis may be ex- 
pected to operate likewise with wheat. 

The proponents of continuation of export 
of Federal-grade wheat from the United 
States suggest various more or less artificial 
devices whereby they hope the domestic 
price might be elevated above the world 
price, and the exportable surplus still dis- 
posed of. 

One plan is a flat subsidy for wheat grow- 
ing. The English wheat grower is practi- 
cally in the same situation as the wheat 
grower in the United States. He cannot 
grow wheat to compete at home with cheap 
imported foreign wheat, just as we cannot 
grow wheat to export in competition with 
cheap foreign wheat. The British wheat 
grower is asking for a subsidy of one pound 
sterling an acre. A subsidy of five dollars 
an acre on wheat growing in the United 
States would have the effect of an export 
bounty. It is not necessary to discuss 
further the general bearings of this or any 
other proposition of subsidy to producers. 

The price of wheat might be fixed at a 
flat figure by law, as has been proposed in 
bills that have been continuously before 
Congress during the past three years. This 
would mean a government agency to handle 
the crop, sell to the mills at the fixed price, 
and either sell the exportable surplus at 
home for animal feed or dump it abroad 
at the world price and pass the losses back 
to the National Treasury. 

Peek and Johnson proposed a plan that 
has been widely urged for consideration, 
usually with modifications. The plan pr 
posed the fixing of a wheat price on the 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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basis of cost of production and the price 
level of other commodities, the crop to be 
handled by a central agency, the exportable 
surplus sold abroad and the losses assessed 
back to the wheat growers. It was urged 
that if the price were fixed conservatively 
and the losses on the exportable fraction 
assessed back to the growers, expansion of 
acreage would be prevented. As modified 
by other advocates, the proposal provides 
for the creation of an export association, 
operating with government capital, to take 
the exportable surplus of wheat off the cash 
and contract markets, export it at the 
world price and assess the losses back to the 
growers, through some sort of excise tax. 
In the meantime, the home price of wheat 
would have risen because the country 
would be on the domestic basis. In this 
modified form the proposal avoids the gov- 
ernment agency to handle all wheat and 
obviates price fixing. I do not believe it 
would be found practicable to handle the 
export of wheat in this manner, that it 
would be found feasible to assess the losses 
back to the grower, or that an increase of 
acreage planted would be avoided after the 
domestic price rose and wheat growers 
realized that the Government was handling 
the export. 


Credits for Europe 


Out of this type of consideration has 
arisen the McNary-Haugen Bill, which 
proposes a government handling of. agricul- 
tural products far in excess of anything 
that happened here during the war. Not 
alone wheat but a number of other major 
products would be turned over to a mixed 


governmental commission with wide pow- 


ers to fix prices, dictate operations of food 
manufacturers, restrain trade, monopolize 
export and indeed operate an incontro- 
vertible currency. The general theory of 
the bill is arbitrarily to raise the price of 
agricultural products to the index number 
of wholesale prices in general. It repre- 
sents government in business to the nth 
power. If enacted into law, such legislation 
would create havoc in acreages and chaos 
in the distributive trades, provoke a strike 
of consumers and lead to reprisals by for- 
eign countries. 

It is widely proposed that the National 
Government should undertake to provide 
credits for European countries whose im- 
ports are made difficult by internal eco- 
nomic difficulties. In effect this would mean 
a loan by our Government to a European 
country for the express purpose of purchase 
of wheat from this country. It is urged that 
such a transaction would raise the domestic 
price by giving us a preferential position— 
a higher price with deferred payment being 
more acceptable to Europeans than a lower 
cash price. If the wheat secured from the 
United States under such an arrangement 
were to represent an addition to the quantity 
of wheat Europe would import without this 
transaction, a positive increase in European 
consumption, this would reduce world 
carry-over and tend to elevate world price. 
But if the wheat Europe were to secure 
under such an arrangement were merely a 
substitution, a purchase of that much 
wheat from us instead of from the other 
surplus-producing countries, leading to no 
reduction in world carry-over, not a posi- 
tive increase in European consumption, it 
is hard to see how anything would be ac- 
complished except to stop-gap the momen- 
tary emergency. If sucha transaction were 
to be consummated, and the period of credit 
were made long enough to lead European 
countries to expect improvement in the rate 
of depreciated exchange prior to the date of 
maturity of the obligation, the equitable 
sales price ought not to be the world price 
but a considerably higher price. 

The Norbeck-Burtness Bill provides for 
special extension to wheat growers of al- 
ready existing governmental credit facili- 
ties, with specified application of the credits 
to diversified farming, particularly the pur- 
chase of animals. The bill does not pro- 
pose an extensive or radical expansion in 
credit facilities, and assumes for the Goy- 
ernment no farm losses. So far as the agri- 
cultural program is concerned, the purpose 
of the bill is entirely sound and construc- 
tive, and if any congressional enactment is 
to be undertaken, the legislation contem- 
plated in the Norbeck-Burtness Bill offers 
the best prospect of improvement with the 
least involvement of the Government. 

The proponents of codperative market- 
ing advocate codperative marketing of 
wheat as an alleviation of the position of 
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the wheat grower, in the belief that the : 
level of wheat price would be elevated, 
the seasonal fluctuations reduced, and the 
spread between farm price and the price of 
miller and exporter narrowed. So far as J 
am aware, the proponents of the govern- 
mental export agency have not argued that 
the operation of such a centralized export 
would raise the level of wheat price, but the 
proponents of codperative marketing of 
wheat apparently do so urge. So long ag 
the world market continues a buyer’s mar- 
ket, as has been the case for three years, so 
long as the world carry-over is relatively 
large, one is quite unable to understand 
how a unified, centralized codperative mar- 
keting of export wheat would be expected 
to raise the price level. To argue that ex- 
periences in the foreign marketing of steel 
products point the way for the foreign 
marketing of raw wheat is wide of the mark 
of precedents. 

It is necessary sharply to differentiate be- 
tween codperative wheat growing and co- 
operative wheat marketing. There has 
been much quoting of California experi- 
ences in agricultural codperations. Having 
had opportunity to study the constructive 
practices and gratifying achievements of 
agricultural codperations of the Pacific 
Coast, I venture to make the following 
statement: 

California experiences, used as prece- 
dents and analogies, justify the statement 
that wheat growing could be notably im- 
proved and the interests of wheat growers 
materially enhanced by proper codperative 
organization, devoted to improvement of 
growers’ practices. A properly constructed 
and executed codperative plan of wheat 
growing would include selection and clean- 
ing of seed, preparation of the soil, fallow- 
ing, method of seeding, combating of 
parasites, harvesting, shocking, stacking, 
threshing, cleaning and storage of wheat. It 
would have the result of larger yields, bet- 
ter wheat, a smaller volume of tailings, 
prevention of bin burning and other 
deterioration, improvement in milling 
qualities and corresponding premium prices. | 
This would result in larger net return per 
acre. I believe rapid improvement in these 
directions is to be expected only through 
the codrdinated efforts of wheat growers in 
a codperative association. 


The Effects of Codperation E 


On the other hand, so far as the market- 
ing or merchandising of the present type of 
crop is concerned, whether by pool or 
agency, I am not convinced that the experi- 
ences, precedents and analogies of the Cali- 
fornia codperative associations hold out. 
promise for a material elevation of the 
price level or narrowing of the spread in the 
case of wheat. On the basis of California. 
experiences I should not expect the codpera- 
tive marketing of the present crop of 
wheat, in size, varieties and qualities, to 
make returns to the grower above those 
now received. These statements apply to’ 
the present situation. I do not wish here to” 
controvert the proposition that coépera- 
tive marketing would raise the price level 
of wheat if the country were on a domestic 
basis. I cannot find sound reasons for be- 
lieving that codperative marketing would 
materially improve the price so long as we 
are on the export market; in other words, , 
I regard the withdrawal of Federal-grade 
wheat from the export field as the condi- 
tion necessary to price improvement- by 
cooperative marketing. 

But it. may be interposed, when the 
wheat growers of the United States form a 
codperative pool, this action will be tole 
lowed by the formation of similar associa= 
tions in Canada, Argentina and Australia 
the conjoint efforts of which would effe on 
tively raise the world wheat price. Sucha 
suggestion is sheer fantasy. If Europe were 
economically strong enough to pay a holdup 
price for wheat she would be politically 
strong enough to repel the holdup. If 
Europe were politically too weak to resist 
the holdup she would be economically to 
weak to pay a holdup price. 

What influence would cessation of Amer- 
ican export of Federal-grade wheat have on 
the world wheat price level? If wheat pr 
duction in the United States were to declin 
to the domestic basis, this would remov 
one seller from the international marke 
and tend to elevate the world price. Later, 
increase in world price of wheat would tend 
to increase the acreage in the surplus: 
producing countries; and the fact that th 
United States had withdrawn from: th 
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export market would exert on wheat grow- 


| ers in the surplus-producing countries a 


psychological influence in the same direc- 
tion. This increase in world price of wheat 
would be reflected in the American price, if 
one assumes that the American price, with 
wheat growing on the domestic basis, 
would correspond to the world price plus 
the duty. Thus cessation of export and con- 
traction of wheat growing in the United 
States to the level of domestic needs would 
tend to influence the domestic price di- 
rectly by removing the depressing influence 
of the world price on the contract mar- 


| ket, and indirectly by raising the level of 


the world price. As between probabilities, 
it is fair to urge that the farm value of a 
wheat crop sufficient only to cover domestic 
needs might be materially larger than the 
farm value of a larger crop whose surplus 
must find a market abroad, no matter 
whether marketed by individual traders, 
through a codperative marketing associa- 
tion or through a government export asso- 
ciation. 

It may be pertinent, and it is certainly 
not impertinent, to make three general ob- 
servations. In the first place, the experi- 
ences of government pools in handling 
export surpluses during and since the war 
have not been satisfactory to the govern- 
ments concerned or to producers and con- 
sumers of those countries. The latest 
illustration of this is to be found in the ex- 
perience of the Australian Wheat Pool for 
the 1923 crop, a portion of which was held 
back from the market by instructions of 


the government to assure the local supply . 


in the event of a short crop in 1924, but 
which was sold at a heavy loss later in the 
season. Secondly, if the United States were 
to adopt any export agency whose opera- 
tions give foreigners even distant grounds 
for apprehension of a market manipula- 
tion, this might provoke reprisals that 
would lead to disastrous trade wars of un- 
foreseen dimensions. Thirdly, the granting 
of bounties or subsidies, directly or indi- 
rectly, to producers in any country is a 
game that can be played in many countries, 
and it is one that a high-cost producing 
country should be wary of entering on. The 
latest illustration of such subsidy is to be 
found in Australia, where an export bounty 
is now granted on fruit canned and an addi- 
tional bounty on the canned fruit exported. 


Too Much Wheat Acreage 


The foregoing discussion has been based 
on the consideration of wheat growing for 
export as a business of the farmer, to be 
judged in the light of remuneration. Is 
this scope of consideration too narrow—are 
larger interests involved? Something of 
this sort is intimated whenever the national 
importance of wheat export is under discus- 
sion. There is no elaboration of the propo- 
sition, but in a general way there seems to 
be a widespread idea that the export of 
wheat, like a merchant marine, is a matter 
of national policy and importance. If this 
be true there must be either domestic or 
foreign reasons to be adduced in its behalf. 

Continuation of wheat growing for ex- 
port might conceivably be urged as an 
element in the conduct of agriculture or of 
general business. In France the planting of 
approximately so many acres of wheat is a 
part of the correct rotation system of di- 
versified agriculture. Have we a situation 
comparable to this? Does the rounded-out 
American agriculture of the present type 
and scope require the planting of 60 or 70 
million acres of wheat, in order that the 
returns as a whole shall represent the rela- 
tive highest efficiency? One will search 
in vain through the writings of national 
and state agricultural authorities for sup- 
port for such a proposition. Quite to the 
contrary, the trend of expert opinion is to 
the effect that a lower wheat acreage than 
that of the past five years comports best 
with our present agricultural practice as a 
whole. 

The element of safety is sometimes ad- 
duced. If our wheat growing were on the 
domestic basis, we should be forced to im- 
port wheat in the event of ashort crop. Of 
course. But we are importing wheat for 
domestic consumption now. If, on the 


| domestic basis, we were to have a short 


crop we should import wheat from Canada, 
just as we do now when we have a short 
hard-wheat crop. There is little likelihood 
of an army or an export tax standing be- 
tween the wheat of the prairie provinces of 
Canada and the United States so far as the 
present generation is concerned. While we 
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look vainly toward Europe for an export 
market for wheat the Canadians are en-| 
larging their acreage in the belief that th 
will find an export market in the Unitec 
States. 

As an element in general business, how: 
ever, it is clear that wheat export has ¢z 
considerable meaning. The wheat flowing 
from farms to export passes through ele 
vators, is stored in warehouses, is bought 
and sold by grain merchants, requires the 
services of banks and insurance companies, 
provides traffic for railways, material foi 
port services and cargoes for steamships 
The handling of Canadian wheat exports 
through the United States has a similai 
business importance. The wheat exports 
domestic grain alone considered, of the lasi 
two calendar years were 265 million bush. 
els. One does not need to make even ¢ 
rough computation to indicate what a largr 
volume of business has been involved it 
handling, financing and shipping this vol, 
ume of grain. Unquestionably these trans, 
actions represent important elements ir 
business. But is one to suggest that wheat 
growers should raise wheat without re, 
muneration, or at a loss, in order to mak¢ 
contribution to the volume of busines: 
transactions of the country, valuabk 
though these transactions themselves maj 
be? In the year 1922 we exported som 
158 million bushels of corn directly to Eu. 
rope. Since June, 1923, we have exportec 
scarcely a million bushels. That was ¢ 
splendid piece of business in 1922; but is 
export of corn a plank in national policy| 


High Production Costs 


Foreign reasons for continuation of whea' 
exports might lie conceivably in ow 
international trade relations. Broadly con 
sidered from this point of view we mighi 
have two reasons for exporting wheat. Thi 
first would be to have the values of the ex 
port transaction apply to the internationa 
account of the country; in other words, { 
use the credit items of the export to ofise) 
the debits of imports, to use wheat to bu 
foreign goods. This reason can hardly bi 
held to apply in the present condition of thi 
trade balance of the United States. Ou 
exports of goods are still considerably in 
excess of our imports. We are a net ex 
porter of capital into foreign fields of in 
vestment, our immigrants send money ow 
of the country, our tourists carry mone} 
abroad. If these three items did not exist 
foreigners would not be able to take thi 
present volume of imports from this coun 
try except by increasing exports of good 
to this country or by shipping gold. In: 
certain sense it may be said that it is ou 
foreign investments, tourist expenditure 
and immigrant remittances that have en 
abled European countries to buy as mucl 
wheat from us as they have done. A con 
templation of the international account, a 
formulated by the Department of Com 
merce, does not convincingly demonstrat 
the national importance of continued expor 
of wheat. : 

That a nation may export an abundan 
commodity in order to secure a scare 
commodity is the second possible foreigi 
reason for exporting wheat. Exportin; 
wheat to Japan in return for silk is an illus 
tration. But it is hardly possible to us 
that as a sound argument, when the com 
modity under discussion, like wheat, i 
possessed in physical abundance at the cos 
of depletion of the soil and without profit ti 
the producers. Whether one views whea 
export from the standpoint of value 0 
commodity, it does not seem possible fron 
a broad consideration of the facts to defin 
continuation of wheat exports as a valuabl 
plank in national foreign policy. 

Accepting as the basis for the argumen 
the figures of the United States Departmen 
of Agriculture for cost of production 0 
wheat during the past three years, it fol 
lows that the sale of the weighted bushe 
represented a loss to the producer, includin 
the wheat passing into export. For illus 
tration, let us assume each bushel passin; 
into export cost the grower 15 cents. Th 
wheat exported in the form of grain durin} 
the calendar years 1922-1923 was 26 
million bushels. At 15 cents a bushel, a 
illustration, this represented -a loss to thi 
growers of 40 million dollars. This wa 
largely unrequited labor, providing Eur 
peans with a cheap food, below the cost’ 
production to the extent of the fi 
stated. It would be difficult for a gov 
ment to urge that this loss to the farmer 
was more than counterbalanced by th 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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IRREGULAR SOUND VIBRATIONS OF HORN TESTED 
: NOT A KLAXON 


Tver hous cs Metal eed 
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In the top picture is reproduced an actual Photograph of \ \ ! Saye i é h 4 
the jagged, rising-and-falling vibrations in the noise of an : { 

automobile horn, selected for this test—NOT a Klaxon. 

This noise merely adds to the confusing din and clatter 


of the street. : PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION OF THE KLAXON NOTE 
Contrast this with the full, even vibrations of the KLAXON 4 ‘ Eee RC oe AN gO RE : , SHEN Peo STS ae 
tone, pictured underneath. Every Klaxon model produces BOELOLE EIS G I EE ABRGRDE Sap Sis pe wer a8 sn einen at ea Career tanena mente eae ea 
this pure and penetrating tone, which effectively cuts 
through traffic noises. It is a positive and dependable 


Photographing Sound! 


Camera Proves the Quality of the Klaxon Note 


Science has made it possible to photograph the vibrations which make up a 
sound—and this experiment gives visible proof of Klaxon’s wonderful quality. 


Because of its skillful design, Klaxon produces a tone which rises almost in- 
stantly to full, even vibrations—and which may be continued indefinitely. 


These vibrations are constant and clean. It is therefore a pure tone and it 
penetrates the varied noises on the street, which are far from pure tones. 
The Klaxon tone goes right through these noises. 


4 @: In Klaxon the impulses from the electric motor completely synchronize 

TreKLAXO N-| ZA with the vibrating steel diaphragm. This is one big secret of the even vibra- 
tions and the remarkable tone produced. 

Ss @) @) At the will of the user, the Klaxon note quickly reaches a powerful, penetrating 

seem pitch—and sustains that pitch until the finger leaves the button. Then, 

instead ‘of finishing with a frightful rasp, the Klaxon tone always ends with 

3 an agreeable “please.’”’ It is always heard and always heeded. In close up 


traffic, when a slight warning is desired, the gentle “‘town-roll”’ is available. 


Call on your nearest dealer and inspect Klaxon today. There is a genuine 
Klaxon horn to meet every taste and purse—one as low as $4.95. Drive 
safely—get your Klaxon now. 


KLAXON quality is safety insurance 


Neo me 


CNG 


ine KLAXON Horns made only by’ 


Although selling at a moderate price, the { G enu 
KLAXON-12A is a fine looking horn of per- : , 


a fect quality. It is motor-driven, ball-bearing : Mp F 
equipped, produces a full rich tone, and can a: e ae | “5 
: always be relied upon. Ask your dealer to | 5 A : 
show you. Ee. , : of 
Other models: i ce i 
4 KLAXON-21, $15.00 KLAXON-8, $4.95 (4 : 

In Canada:—KLAXON-8, $6.90; KLAXON-12A Pes . — : . 


$13.75; KLAXON-21, $21.50 ; ; ’ or oR 
Company :: Newark,N. J. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF HORNS 
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|| FIRST AMERICAN MANUFACTURE 


for MEN 


HE GRACEFUL LINES of the 
Dot, a popular Knapp-Felt hat 
for Spring, lend themselves to the 
whim of the wearer. It may be 
worn with a nonchalant swing to 
the brim, or with the natural grace 
of the original shape. It looks well 


either creased and dented, or inthe English 
manner without dents at the sides. 


KNAPP-FELT HEADWEAR, in its exten- 
sive range of shapes, colors and textures, 
provides an opportunity for the selection 
of the proper variety of hats and caps that 
the well dressed man requires. 


KKNAPP-FELT HATS are properly retailed 
at from Six Dollars to Forty Dollars each. 
Knapp-Felt Caps at Three Fifty. 


Knapp- Felt headwear is sold by the best 
dealers everywhere. Write for Tur Harman! 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP COMPANY 


‘15 million dollars. 


JOHN CAVANAGH ~ President 


620 Fifth Avenue - New York City 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
business for elevators, merchants, bankers, 
railways and steamships incident to the 
transactions of export. But it would not 
be difficult for an expert in agriculture to 
point out that the loss of the wheat growers 
is much more serious than stated in the 
figure, because this export has represented 
an exploitation of the soil, a phosphate, 
potash and nitrogen impoverishment of the 
land, relatively comparable to placer mining 
or timber slashing. 

We are importers of nitrate and potash, 
exporters of phosphate. Phosphate deple- 
tion can be repaired from domestic re- 
sources, though at a considerable cost. The 
potash, pending adequate domestic devel- 
opment of resources, can be directly repaired 
only by import. The 265 million bushels of 
wheat exported as grain during 1922 and 
1923 contained, at an assumed 10 per cent 
of total protein, 130,000 tons of nitrogen. 
The depletion of nitrogen can be repaired 
through biological methods, by cultivation 
of fixation fungi, but otherwise only by 
import of saltpeter from Chile or by chemi- 
cal fixation of atmosphericnitrogen. During 
the two calendar years the import of Chile 
saltpeter into the United States was some 
2 million tons. Comparing the nitrogen in 
the imported saltpeter—taken as pure— 
with the nitrogen in the exported wheat, 
one is surprised to realize that the nitrogen 
in the exported wheat was practically 40 
per cent of the nitrogen in the saltpeter 
imported for all uses. The present import 
value of that quantity of saltpeter is about 
If one would convert 
the nitrogen, phosphate and potash ex- 
ported in wheat into terms of farm values 
for those fertilizers in comparable amounts, 
one would obtain a large figure that must 
be added to the figure for direct loss, in 
order to estimate the total loss imposed 
upon agriculture in the export of wheat 
during the years mentioned. 

It is not necessary in this place to present 
arguments against exploitative agriculture 
as contrasted with constructive agriculture. 
The one-crop system of wheat farming west 
of the Mississippi has depleted the soil, 
infected the land with weeds, reduced the 
yields and lowered the quality and condi- 
tion of the yield. Canada, Argentina and 
Australia are doing the same thing, but 
they have not traveled so far on the road of 
soil exploitation. 


The Wisdom of Hindsight 


It was not my intention to conduct an ar- 
gument on the subject of national policy in 
wheat export, but merely to sketch the 
broad lines of the situation. Clearly it is 
incumbent upon proponents of the view 
that wheat export represents an essential 
plank in the platform of national policy, to 
indicate how this may be carried on with- 
out loss to the producers at the very least, 
in fact with gain to the producers. I re- 
spectfully submit that this has not been 
done. Nowhere does the farmer find tech- 
nical advice, based on reasons that he can 
trust, encouraging wheat export as a busi- 
ness. No one is able to explain to the 
farmer, in terms that he can define, how he 
is to make money on the export of wheat or 
make money on raising wheat for the 
domestic market at the export price. Rais- 
ing wheat for export is not a public utility, 
to be maintained by the gratuitous efforts 
of farmers or by subsidy from the public 
treasury. 


represented speculation by the wheat — 


‘tation that such collective organization 


PHOTO BY HERBERT W. GLEASON, COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Frenchman's Bay, Lafayette National Park, Maine 


April 5,1924 


Hindsight is better than foresight. At 
this time it is clear that from the strictly 
business position of the wheat grower the 
following procedure should have been 
undertaken after the war: ; 

In 1918 the United States Department 
of Agriculture issued a program of recom- 
mended wheat acreage by counties. In 
1919, following the signature of the Treaty 
of Versailles, this program should have 
been specifically retracted and recalled 
through the county agents, a program of 
war expansion unadapted to the circum- — 
stances of peace. Wheat growers should 
have been advised that for a year or two, 
pending rehabilitation of European agri- 
culture, the world wheat supplies might be 
short; but that as soon as possible European 
cultivation of wheat and rye would be re- 
vived. Also that revival was to be expected 
in Russia. Also that wheat acreage in 
Canada might be expected to continue to 
expand and that wheat growing in Argen- — 
tina and Australia might be expected to 
resume the wheat expansion that had been _ 
checked by shortage of shipping during the 
war. Also that shipping would soon be 
abundant and cheap again. Also that 
Europe would try to secure the lowest — 
prices on everything, consistent with terms _ 
of payment, and that as soon as world sup- 
ply should get a little start over demand, — 
our higher cost of production would count — 
against us. Thus growers should have been — 
prepared suddenly and radically to reduce — 
wheat acreage. 1 

Wheat growers should have been told, — 
after this fashion, that if the war acreage 
of wheat were maintained it would be a 
speculation on world contingencies and at 
the risk of the grower. ; 


How to Play it Safe ’ 
When world supply passed demand in — 
1921 and the world wheat market became © 
a buyer’s market, it was an error to advise _ 
the farmer, or allow him: to believe, that 
European demand was low as a result of 
unsettlement, and that European settle- 
ment would result in immediate and notable © 
enlargement of demand for American wheat 
The farmer should have been told that the 
recovery of Europe would be gradual, not — 
sudden; and that expectation of material — 
enlargement of demand for American 
wheat, based on sudden restoration of 
Europe following political settlement, — 


grower. 

Now, in 1923-1924, with the wheat mar- — 
ket a buyer’s market for the third year, — 
with low-cost producers in the world ex 
panding wheat acreage, with European 
wheat production expanding, with the — 
gradual and inevitable return of Russia to 
export status, farmers should be advised to 
restrict operations to the domestic basis, 
and should not be told that experiences in 
coéperative marketing warrant the expec 


would raise the price of wheat sold in the 
export market. Since, broadly stated, the 
entire crop is sold at the price of the expo 
crop, wheat growers should be advised that 
the largest measure of safety and the high- 
est promise of price are to be expected 
through withdrawal from. export trade and 
limitation of the business of wheat growing 
to the domestic demand. Any other course 
is speculation. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
by Professor Taylor. 
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Fine motor cars are not chosen hastily. Pierce-Arrow 
undoubtedly is the most carefully purchased automo- 
bile in America. 


The wide preference which Pierce-Arrow enjoys 
therefore is of more than ordinary significance; it 
represents the deliberate judgment of those who 
discriminate. 


A study of any one of the twelve beautiful Pierce- 
Arrow models will reveal abundant reasons for this 
preference—for instance, the Four-Passenger Tour- 
ing Car. 

In this trim Pierce-Arrow, with its powerful Dual- 
Valve engine, driving is true sport; one has the 
feeling of handling a runabout, and yet it seats four 


companionably. Center armrests give club-chair com- 
fort. The gracefully arched top is lined, making the 
car cooler in summer and warmer in winter. There 
are no visible bows. Hand-tailored curtains fit snugly. 
The leather upholstery feels thick and rich to the 
touch ... in short, Prerce-Arrow through and through. 


Pierce-Arrow Four-Wheel Safety Brakes—offered 
optionally at an additional charge—add a new meas- 
ure of safety and enjoyment. Pierce-Arrow Distribu- 
tors will gladly demonstrate. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Pride of its makers makes you proud in possession.’ 


When in Buffalo, visit the Pierce-Arrow factory. Courteous guides will show you 
how Pierce-Arrow cars are built. 


One 
CM, 414 7 > 


<Q: 


at 


The services of the 
Pierce-Arrow 
FinanceCorporation, 
a Pierce-Arrow 
banking institution, 
will gladly be placed 
at the disposal of 
Pierce-Arrow 
customers who 
prefer to purchase 
their cars out of 
income rather than 
capital. 
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Liquid 
Japer Container 


Sealright Leak-Proof Paper Containers are made for packaging ice cream, moist 
foods and liquids. 
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To remove ice cream, hold Container under 


In the spring the whole world’s 
fancy turns to the blooming out- 
doors! Picnics for the grown-ups— 
parties for the children, and ice 


cream for all! 
fg5— Ey Wherever you go take along de- 


lightful, healthful ice cream—take it 
safely along in a Sealright Con- 
tainer, or carry it home with you 
regularly and serve it for dessert. 
So delightfully refreshing ! 


Sturdy Sealright Liquid -Tight Paper 
Containers are 100% leak-proof, 
crush-proof, safe and _ sanitary. 
Keeps ice cream in better condi- 
tion, too, until served in attractive, 
round slices. Always ask for your 
favorite flavor packed in a Seal- 
right. All convenient sizes, 14 pint 
to a gallon. Many dealers have it 
already packed for you, firm, fresh 
and sanitary. 
SEALRIGHT CoO., INC. 


Dept. 4-A.K. 
Fulton, - N. Y. 


cold water spigot for a few seconds. Then Also makers of Sealright Pouring-Pull 
remove cover, press evenly on bottom of . > - 
Container with thumbs, and cut cream in and Ordinary or Common Milk Bottle 
attractive, round slices Caps and Sealright Paper Milk Bottles. 
z Gas 
q This attractive window transparency cat (eas 
identifies the dealer with Sealright = 
: E e. Service. Look for it to be sure of get- 
se | = WAL ting ice cream and moist foods packed 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


(Continued from Page 49) 


this old gentleman who played his difficult 
role with such consummate adroitness dur- 
ing the tempestuous period of France’s 
Revolution, had had before he went to 
Paris, besides his good home discipline and 
Quaker training, some fourteen years of 
diplomatic negotiations in London, with all 
the advantages of cosmopolitan life. That 
meant a rare amount of valuable experi- 
ence during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. He was probably as fine and 
canny a diplomat in his day as there was 
to be found in Europe. 

Gallatin, Jay and others who were sent 
abroad were men of conspicuous ability, 
and were picked for their positions because 
of their fine brains and not because they 
had brought votes or money at elections. 
The best the young republic had was given 
to diplomatic work during those early days. 
I fail to see why, having perfected the 
American system for the military and the 
naval professions, and having clothed and 
housed those experts appropriately to their 
rank for years, we should treat American 
diplomats as something so entirely different. 

I read, recently, in an article by a dis- 
tinguished ex-senator who was giving his 
arguments against our going into the World 
Court or the League, that we did not pos- 
sess capable enough diplomats. He con- 
tended that American negotiators would 
not be able therefore to hold their own 
against the trained and capable men put 
against them by old Europe. He cited the 
American group in Paris in 1918-1919 as 
proof of this. Leaving out of the question 
the right or wrong of his main problem—as 
to whether America should or should not 
be in the League or join the Court—one 
feels offended by his argument itself. 

Aren’t Americans quite justified in claim- 
ing sufficient brains, or even enough suc- 
cessful diplomats during their past, to prove 
our people’s ability for self-defense? From 
Franklin down to the present generation, 
honored names stand out, marking the 
fact of the young republie’s frequent suc- 
cess in spite of all handicaps. When one 
thinks of how little attention has been given 
the men’s preparation, it would seem this 
nation can claim almost a peculiar genius 
for negotiation in some of the citizens in- 
trusted with her foreign missions. Grant- 
ing this, why not give the profession proper 
care and good surroundings? Why not 
make American diplomats what they de- 
serve to be? It is for the mass of America’s 
sovereign people to demand it. 

Old-style diplomacy everywhere has 
lately fallen into disrepute and a new 
school is being born. The ancient fashion’s 
objective was to obtain for one’s own na- 
tion all advantages, by fair means or by 
foul. To be called a good diplomat led to 


the inference that one was, or could be on . 
occasion, a polished liar. 


Mr. Hughes’ Declaration 


The Versailles Treaty and the various 
conferences since 1918 seem to have proved 
clearly the unsatisfactory results of ancient 
methods. One of the few wise and really 
great statesmen of today by general admis- 
sion, Mr. Elihu Root, has recently said— 
I quote from memory and may not be 
letter-perfect—speaking of reformers and 
their carefully elaborated plans: ‘They 
usually fail to take into account the very 
things which, if nonexistent, would make 
their planning quite unnecessary—human 
nature and its weakness.” 

This observation seems especially ap- 
plicable also to political and diplomatic 
science in modern international inter- 
course. Most people will agree that the 
schemes of recent so-called statesmen have 
left the world in a sorry state. One can’t 
but wonder if it isn’t time to change to 
better methods, and to bring into fashion, 
perhaps through American influence, proper 
consideration of a fair balance of advan- 
tage among various nations. Suppose prac- 
tical businesslike common seyse should be 
applied to politics. 

This new idea was apparently for the 


| first time brought forward in the Washing- 


ton Conference of two years ago. Mr. 
Hughes’ declaration of America’s intentions 
has been almost the only thing ‘since the 


| Armistice to bring real harmony to a large 


| group of nations. 


It obliged the world to 
take a step at least toward general peace. 
Why should this not remain the note of all 
American diplomacy? With health, sanity 


and this great nation’s power behind the 
innovation, it might possibly succeed. Am.- 
bassadors from this great country would 
continue very busy. They would not only 
be entertaining their compatriots, and offi- 
cials of the land to which they were ae. 
credited, but they would also have to be 
prepared to guard all America’s business 
interests. The job would demand knowl. 
edge, smoothness of manner, quick and 
sure judgment and a careful study of any 
people’s peculiar traits with which the 
United States’ citizens must deal. = 
America should not be willing to let he; 
diplomats be fooled by any other people’; 
It lowers the prestige of a nation, and is ¢ 
disadvantage to each and every Americar 
when his representative shows poor judg. 
ment. I have in mind several cases wher: 
this happened; one of an American pe 
bassador who was in St. Petersburg anc 
who insisted that the psychology of thi 
Russian people was exactly that of thi 
young American colonists in 1776. He af 
firmed that, given a revolution, we wouk 
see the Russian peasants acting as had thi 
ancient American patriots. When I in 
quired if he had ever studied Russian his 
tory, he openly said that he hadn’t much 
but he had been close to his own—Amer 
ica’s—people through his business and hi 
political life, and he felt quite sure that al 
populations were considerably alike. a 
Fi 


Development of Common Interes 


wild theories to business in his home city 
In such groups we always see, on the con 
trary, all problems handled with most ex 


ate 


cellent practical understanding of ra 


Suppose an American applied “a 


merits. Men get together and rapidly sif 
any existing differences, bringing to thi 
task the best of counsel. They are Ger | 
persuaded of the advantages of peaceful e } 
operation over cutthroat competition ani 
are ready to make real sacrifices to keep 
peace. Such is the theory on which Ame1 
ican corporations and trusts are founded 
I believe. | 
Yet in foreign ministries, all the worl 
over, the spirit of codperation on a fai 
basis has been singularly absent. Althoug 
public men frequently proclaim a desire t 
forward good feeling as between people 
their energies seem to be invariably bent i 
gaining either political victories or economi, 
advantages, each negotiator for his om 
nation. Few foreign ministries and few fo)| 
eign representatives go to any conferenc 
equipped with orders to play fair or to hel 
their neighbors. They let internation: 
good will take care of itself, and they appl 
their whole talents to correcting conditior 
which from the selfish viewpoint of eac 
particular home country may seem objei 
tionable. 
Could diplomacy’s first effort not f 
made into the seeking out and developmer 
of any common interests between two ¢ 
more nations? This to be followed by 
constructive endeavor to work farth+ 
along such lines harmoniously, creating m1) 
tual confidence and possible feelings ( 
partnership. Such an atmosphere might || 
relied on to facilitate the solution of mo} 
delicate questions at issue between people! 
Each negotiator would then help with h! 
quota of wisdom. Instead of which ever 
one’s attitude is of forceful vindicatioi 
Each country’s theories or rights strugg 
for first place; and with armies and navi 
lurking in the background to give aggressi\ 
weight to his arguments, a negotiator gene, 
ally makes his proposition to others equal] 
armed. Each man looks across the confe’ 
ence tables of Europe at bitter opponent) 
America’s ideals are recently confesse: 
This country desires world peace and ec 
nomic progress, and her ambition is to a 
in bringing these results about. There a) 
two roads; one marked ‘“‘codperation 
which means favoring occasional conce 
sions or honest trading for the attainmel 
of common aims and advantages. Tl 
other road ismarked ‘‘monopoly.”’ Till noy 
propagandists for the latter course hay 
had success and have led humanity astra; 
because they have been ever active ar 
also generally quite ruthless in their met 
ods; while exponents of the first and betti 
creed have been content with proclaimi 
the futility of struggling against such odd 
and have merely expressed their pious hoy 
that eventually right might triumph. 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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MARMON can be depended on.... 


SOB 


MARMON 


tan be depended on ...... Tt can 


be depended on for safety and comfort. It can be 
depended on to deliver you at your destination 
on time and without fatigue. It can be depended 
on day after day and year after year under stresses 
and strains. And finally when the time comes for 
its resale—it can be depended on. 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY : Established 1851 + INDIANAPOLIS 
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ROUD Marmon owners comment 
eagerly on the daily faithfulness and 
unfailing dependability of their cars. 


POY) 5 TAs eae tees Constant Mountain Use 


I purchased a Marmon for use of the Commission 
in May, 1922. Upon the recommendation of 
what this car had done, a second Marmon was 
purchased by the contractors. These cars are in 
constant use in drives between the east and west 
portals of the tunnel. Every trip to the west 
portal from Denver means crossing the Divide 
at an elevation of 11,000 feet. I know of no 
greater test to try the merits of a car. 
W. P. Rosinson, President 
Moffat Tunnel Commission, Denver, Colo. 
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Seorsi ere oie. Laces Seal 05,000: Miles 


My Marmon’s history began with the war, and 
since that time I have driven it upward of 165,000 
miles. It was often used for weeks at a time, 
driven 24 hours a day, by three different engi- 
neers. My chauffeur recently said: “Mr. Goebel, 
this Marmon gets better every six months!” 
To say that I am satisfied is putting it mildly. 
J. Gorset, President, J. Goebel Co. 

Clays, Crucibles, Chalks, New York City 
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ah: sheen ete hotest Lavras From an Engineer 


I have owned seven other makes of cars in my 
life. After quite a bit of investigation and 
deliberation, I made up my mind on a Marmon. 
Being an engineer myself, I feel sure that enables 
me to appreciate the fine points of mechanical 
construction of your car. It is ina class by itself 
as to comfort, and I find it very economical as 
to the consumption of fuel. 


I have just returned from a s5o0-mile trip, and my 
average mileage toa gallon of fuel was 16.4 miles. 
The power is in excess of any demand I have had 
occasion to make on it. It surely is the monarch 
of the road. R. W. Compton 
Member A. S. M. E., Manager Atlanta, Ga., 
Office, The Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co. 
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tHe! ts. 5 Wigs Sheers Has Driven in 27 States 


I have just passed the 100,000-mile mark driving 
a Marmon car. This is my second Marmon, and 
I have driven in twenty-seven states and a greater 
part of Canada. I have driven the present car in 
seventeen states, three times to the Ball Mts. in 
Canada, and make a trip from Detroit to Jackson 
via Lansing and back once a week in the same 
day. Mrs. Baker has taken most of the long tours 
with me and says she will not enjoy any other car. 
Grorce N. Baker, Manager 

Mid-States Steel Company 

Detroit, Mich. 
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etd. cc ete ced eee tee £62,000 Miles 


You may add my name to the list of 100,o00-mile 
Marmon owners, because my Marmon has gone 
over 162,000 of the most pleasurable and trouble- 
less miles it has ever been my pleasure to experi- 
ence in a long history of car ownership. 

Wa tter B. McEtpowney, Canton, Ohio 
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wee ee © «© Owns Twelfth Marmon 


I am now driving my twelfth Marmon, a 1923 

four-passenger touring, which has given me ex- 

ceptionally good service and satisfaction. “The 

proof of the pudding is in the eating,” and that 

leaves nothing further for me to say of your cars, 
in view of the number I have owned. 

R. E. Henperson, Treasurer 

The Carrollton Pottery Company 

Carrollton, Ohio 
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“THE SPICE OF THE PROGRAM™ 


the Mark. 


GOOD hearty laugh is 
the mark at which every 
screen comedy aims. When 


it hits the mark, the comedy 
is the finest of film enter- 
tainment, for what could 
be a better treat than a real 
hearty laugh? 


Their reputation for con- 
sistently hitting this mark 
explains why comedies bear- 
ing the Educational Pictures 
trade-mark are favorites 
with all picture goers who en- 
joy a good laugh—and why the 
best theatres show Mermaid 
Comedies,ChristieComedies, 
Hamilton Comedies, Juve- 
nile Comedies, Tuxedo Com- 
edies and Cameo Comedies. 


And the theatre which gives 
you the best in Short Subjects has 
many things to offer besides a 
laugh—thrilling drama, novelty, 
scenic beauty, an occasional com- 
munity “‘sing’’, the news in pic- 
tures, wonderful revelations of the 
microscope, all the newest mar- 
vels of motion picture photogra- 
phy. For all these things are to be 
found in Wilderness Tales by 
Robert C. Bruce, Lyman H. 
Howe’s Hodge-Podge, “Secrets of 
Life”’, the Sing Them Again Series, 
Kinograms (news-reel) and Spe- 
cials such as “‘Plastigrams”’, the 
Third-Dimension Movie. 


The Educational Pictures 
trade-mark is your assurance 
of a good laugh, real entertain- 
ment and a liberal education. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM EXCHANGES, Inc. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, NEW. YORK 


SFU Haue. 


President 
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(Continued from Page 76) 

Apparently support ismore readily gained 
for the vindication of rights denied than for 
the development of justice or even general 
interests. The latter are made to appear as 
progressing quite well enough by them- 
selves. Do any government and people 
maintain a bureau, or even a single official, 
with the special duty of searching out in- 
terests which might exist in common be- 
tween themselves and other governments 
and peoples? Several American statesmen 
have expressed this desire; but the struggle 
to give it practical effect encountered long 
resistance from traditions, or from organized 
forces striving to counteract such influences. 
It was found impossible to obtain from the 
legislating representatives of the American 
people adequate power to realize the 
worthy aim. A woeful lack of funds and 
the old spoils system, practiced with the 
approval of organized partisans of destruc- 
tive competition even at home, have nulli- 
fied righteous action. 

Yet in spite of obstacles, on a few oc- 
casions some degree of success has been 
obtained. The results of the Washington 
Conference stand out as one glorious ex- 
ample of what can be done by simple ap- 
plication of codperative principles to in- 
ternational relations, and have shown what 
the right kind of diplomatic minds, with 
due strength behind them, can obtain from 
other countries for the general good. ‘The 
observation recently in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies that America does not 
know the meaning of the word “‘perfidy”’ is 
a tribute to make Americans justly proud 
of the picked men who have directed for- 
eign policy from time to time in the right 
way. Often also single, expert, wise Amer- 
icans have been called in to arbitrate be 
tween two foreign nations, which so trusted 
to a man’s and his nation’s fairness that 
they were content to accept his decisions 
totally unchallenged. 


Unrewarded Merit 


But owing to the political character here 
of ambassadorial appointments, these highly 
expert, educated men, who might finally be 
used to direct American policies and stand 
up for America’s rights, rarely if ever reach 
positions at their profession’s head, or be- 
come representatives of the United States. 
I have known many of them as chargés or 
counselors of American Embassies in St. 
Petersburg and elsewhere; and though 
they often are sent on temporary missions 
to unscramble the eggs where there is 
trouble or confusion, and though they gen- 
erally return with a fine record of success 
and often they are praised for their work by 
the Secretary of State, they never seem to 
go higher or to be sent on to the great posts 
as ambassadors. I asked one of them why 
this was so in his case. 

He shrugged his shoulders and laughed, 
as he lightly replied, ‘“‘Oh, I’ve been too 
busy grubbing out here in our people’s in- 
terests. To get a choice appointment one 
does best to stay at home and gather votes 
for each new President. The people don’t 
care,, you see, about my fate. We real 
diplomats have to be content with doing 
our duty without much recompense or 
recognition. I’m fifty-three—older than 
many ambassadors; yet I’m only a chargé 
d’affaires. My present chief has gone home 
now, for it is near election time; and be- 
sides, things were getting hot and difficult 
out here. I think the game is very inter- 
esting here; but he didn’t care to take a 
hand or fight for the success of our trade 
and industries. I like it well enough to 
hang on and do my work, which the State 
Department says is good. I’m content in 
the belief that some day our sovereign citi- 
zens at home will make a row over the 
dismal neglect of their best interests and 
will claim proper care of their business 
affairs abroad. When that occurs, there 
will be quick enough recognition and pro- 
motion for chaps like me. Now it is too 
late, and I am too keen, anyhow, to give up 
this kind of job and turn to other business.” 

Since our talk six years ago, this particu- 
lar diplomat has filled three more foreign 
posts with consummate skill. All of them 
were difficult positions left unfilled because 
political ambassadors were afraid to face 
the difficulties with no special knowledge to 
bring order out of chaos. Each task fin- 
ished, there was appointed some vague 
gentleman from home, who, having never 
touched diplomacy before, liked the idea of 
a mission at a foreign capital very much. 

Once I asked an expert with a fine career 
behind him on what lines he would like to 
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see America’s diplomacy established. We 
were talking of some practical fashion in 
which the United States could hold its own 
and aid humanity at large besides. We had 
been discussing the possibilities of good 
from the Bok prize. We were not com- 
pletely in sympathy with the League of 
Nations. Its asserted ideals seemed so 
visionary and its frequent practical failures 
seemed so discouraging. 

When I asked my direct question the old 
diplomat answered at once: “I have often 
thought of that and even have a plan 
worked out. It is rather simple; too much 
so to please the mass of noisy reformers who 
call for universal peace. 

“Tn the Department of State—the legal 
and only internationally recognized medium 
for our dealings with foreign governments— 
there should be a properly trained official, 
assisted by an adequate staff, whose special 
task would consist in making practical 
recommendations on the strength of infor- 
mation received from our own agents 
abroad, from other departments of our 
Government and from commercial organi- 
zations. There should be governmental 
encouragement and aid for the development 
of active codperation with foreign countries, 
both political and commercial, on a basis of 
mutual interests. Agents of foreign gov- 
ernments in the United States should be 
made acquainted with such recommenda- 
tions and their collaboration secured in 
Washington. 

“Recommendations for commercial co- 
operation with foreign interests within the 
borders of the United States should be 
transmitted for consideration to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

‘‘ As to our embassies, legations and con- 
sulates, each representative of the United 
States in foreign countries should be re- 
quired to make a careful study of local 
conditions in the country where he resides, 
with a view to determining wherein the 
Government and people of the United States 
have common or parallel interests—whether 
political or economic, general or specific— 
with those of that particular government or 
people. Codperation along such lines should 
be obtained, of course. 

““Wixperience has shown that the realiza- 
tion of a community of interest—the sense 
of partnership aroused—invariably facili- 
tates adjustment of conflicting ambitions. 
This is neither an untried nor an unproved 
theory. Its practice has been the under- 
lying reason for the successes of many of 
our best negotiators; but not only must our 
agents be imbued with a spirit of helpful- 
ness but they must possess both the knowl- 
edge and intuition born of long service. In 
observing and dealing with foreign peoples 
they will then know what to do, when and 
how to do it. 

“Tt is essential to the prosperity of our 
country that our foreign commerce should 
be preserved and developed. The policy of 
the open door, to which the American 


people are committed, is of the highest im- - 


portance to various weaker nations also. 
Their collaboration in opposition to threat- 
ened monopoly is readily gained, and a 
precedent once established can be invoked 
in other fields.’ 


Practical Suggestions 


“The Department of Commerce should, 
through its own special officials, encourage 
and aid codperation in the United States 
between American and foreign interests, 
and should transmit for consideration to 
the Department of State any recommen- 
dations which would be helpful abroad or 
between specific American and_ specific 
foreign business interests. 

“All other government departments 
should transmit to the Department of 
State and to the Department of Commerce, 
respectively, any pertinent information 
which may come to their knowledge. 

“The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the American Manufac- 
turers’ Export Association, the Foreign 
Trade Council and other private commercial 
organizations should undertake similar 
studies and should coérdinate their own 
activities in this regard with those of the 
Department of State and the Department 
of Commerce. 

“Largely, doubtless, because our fore- 
fathers, in the early days of the republic, 
found themselves obliged to improvise, 
they chose as the infant nation’s agents 
abroad persons who had had no previous 
experience in the conduct of diplomatic 
negotiations. Those early agents were cho- 
sen with great care, however, from among 
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the most talented and most experiences 
citizens available. Benjamin Franklin, 
Jay, Adams, Gallatin and all their eo. 
leagues and early successors were recognized 
as men of first-rate abilities and as espe. 
cially fitted for work of the character they 
undertook. Candor obliges one to admit 
that, save in connection with two or threg 
of our present-day missions, the standard 
then set has not been maintained, and ow 
chief diplomats need to be of more appro- 
priate material and of much better training 
for their labor. 

““Theearly temporary expedient of choos. 
ing for such posts men who possess no tech- 
nical training has become sanctified by 
custom now. But little account has beer 
taken of the ever-changing world condi. 
tions, or of the fact that men of the stam; 
of Adams, Jay and Gallatin are rare. The 
supposedly ultra-democratic spoils system, 
the growth of which has been quite natura 
and inevitable, in its operation really 7 
a striking resemblance to the distributior 
of rewards under Oriental absolutism. — 

“Most Americans fail to appreciate what 
an important réle, in its accumulative re 
sults, the conduct of our foreign relatior 
plays in the life of the republic. Its devote 
have not always lacked in patriotism, o! 
course; but they have been and still an 
unaware of the harm its practice has wo 
to our national interest. As soon as thé 
majority of our citizens come to a realizing 
sense of the fact that through this practic 
of the spoils system the United States i; 
being poorly served and has frequently 
even been made ridiculous in foreign eyes 
both the executive and legislative branche: 
of our Government will be allowed an 
forced to work sorely needed reforms in t 
regard. The same standard of character, 
attainments and of training as that | 
elevation to the bench of the Sup 
Court should be applied to American 
plomacy.” 


A Step Toward General Peace — 


Then he went on: ‘‘War must stay ai 
the international court of last resort, I * 
pose, as long as man is human. I don’ 
recommend a policy of spineless surrende 
at all; and as a matter of fact, experien 
proves that righteousness never goes far i 
international affairs, nor elsewhere, unl 
it is well armed and thoroughly equipped t 
hold its own in every way. So we mus 
keep our country provided with adeqay 
means for the efficient protection of ou 
nationals. The more power we have at ou 
disposal and held in reserve, the more w 
would find any stiff-necked exponent 0 
destructive competition ready to seek | 
modus vivendi with us.” q 
Since this conversation, I have talke 
with many other American diplomats, ani 
also numerous business men who represen 
the practical and varied forces of this coun 
try. I have talked also with a number o 
foreigners who are wise enough to desire: 
solution of international troubles, whic 
they know are destroying general trade ani 
are sapping the vitality from both politica 
and economic life the whole world ovel 
Their ideas have all fitted into the plan o 
the very earnest man quoted above. 
There is another type of foreigner, ho} 
ever, as is illustrated by a remark repeate: 
to me at first hand as follows. An Americai 
diplomatic was telling of it, and he said: 
““Some years ago abroad I remarked to. 
foreign diplomat that it was, of course, 1 
the interest of European nations to kee 
the United States’ foreign service as ineffi 
cient as possible. After a moment’s reflec 
tion, the canny fellow replied, with 
meaning smile, ‘Yes; but we don’t sa; 
much about it.’ He might have added that 
in the interest of destructive competitior 
care was then being taken by America’ 
foreign competitors to encourage both 0 
incompetent agents and our public as wi 
to believe in their complete sufficiency. 
The remedy seems within reach, and iti 
much less elaborate, and less expensive, toc 
than all the arrangements and instrument 
which for five years uplifters have bee 
organizing and encouraging with sma 
results. 4 
It requires but one thing to get this 7 
th 


arrangement adopted. That thing is 
determined expression of their will on th 
part of America’s own sovereign citizens- 
surely an easy way to mend one of th 
worst of civilization’s ailments and b 
about a better understanding among t 
family of nations. At least it would be 
step forward toward general peace, 
seems well worth a trial. 
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Your ‘B’ Battery 
is the life 
of your Radio Set 


HE broadcasting stations are transmitting won- 

derful programs for enjoyment in your home. 
Here a wonderful aria is being sung by a famous 
soprano—there a radio drama is being given. Here 
is a play-by-play report of some important athletic 
event—there an address of national importance. 
The successful reproduction of all these is abso- 
lutely dependent upon the quality of your “B” 
Battery, for without its silent, energizing current 
your set would be lifeless—mute. 

The makers of Eveready “B” Batteries have a 
thirty-year background of experience in battery mak- 
ing. They have expended millions in money and 
time, in men and methods, in machinery and labora- 
tory research, to bring the dry cell to its highest point 


Ateeed §=6-Eveready 
Radio “A”’ 
Dry Cell 
Specially 
manufactured 
for use with 
dry cell 
tubes 


No. 771 
“C” Battery. Clarifies tone 
co is and increases “B” 
Battery life 


Aon 


No. 767 


No. 764 “B” Battery, 45 volts 
The Variable taps 
Space Saver Fahnestock Clips 
Vertical 
224-volt 
_ “B’ Battery 
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Informative and money-saving booklets on radio batteries sent free on request. If you have any questions regarding radio batteries, 
write to Radio Division, National Carbon Company, Inc., Thompson Avenue and Manley Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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No. 766 
“B” Battery 
22% volts, with Six 
Fahnestock Spring Clip 
Connectors 


of efficiency. They have pioneered and assisted in 
the march of radio, and out of this broad experience 
have contributed that marvel of vitality and endur- 
ance—the Eveready ““B” Battery—that your radio set 
may pulsate with life and bring forth thrilling speech 
and rippling music. 

Be good to your set. Equip it with Eveready “B” 
Batteries that will serve and endure. Use Eveready 
Batteries throughout your set, for there is an 
Eveready Radio Battery for every radio use—the 
right battery by test and proof. 

Insist on Eveready Batteries—they last longer. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc., New York and San Francisco 
Headquarters for Radio Battery Information 


CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON CO., Limited. Factory and Offices: Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 


-they last longer 
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Fixed-Focus 
Bulbs for Your 
Headlamps 


NTO the night you drive, de- 

pending for safety upon the 
bulbs in your headlamps. No 
matter what make of car, or its 
price, the bulbs become the most 
important parts of your equip- 
ment. 
Will you risk life and property on 
ordinary bulbs, or feel more con- 
fident when TUNG-SOL lights 
the way? The difference in bulbs 
may mean the difference between 
trouble and a pleasant drive. 
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HERE COMES THE BRIBE 


you into this, the leastest I can do is to 
save you from being bothered. I has even 
notified the lads we’s named.” 

“That’s nice,” says 1; ‘but ——’ 

“9 allright, Dink,” cuts in Luke. “They 
ain’t no thanks necessary. It’s maybe 
taken up some of my time and all that; 
but when I likes a guy, going to trouble for 
him’s a pleasure.” 

“Yeh,” I returns; “but how about them 
fifty or sixty birds I promised plums to?” 

“ Albany,” answers Cravens, prompt, “‘is 
quite atown. They is a coupla good hotels, 
and I knows a restaurant Ill take you to, 
where you orders tea and gets what you 
meant.” 

Not caring nothing about them jobs at 
Doughmore, I don’t chase the subject no 
further. Anyways, I don’t aim to stay 
long. My ideas is to stick around the legis- 
lature just enough to see what makes the 
thing tick and maybe pull a stunt or two 
that'll get me in bad with the jokes at home, 
after which me and politics’ll call it a day. 

Luke makes me acquainted with a bunch 


of bobos that is supposed to run the works. 


and winds up by taking me to the mansion 
to meet the governor. He turns out to be a 
decent feller. 

“T has heard a lot about you,’ 
to me. 

“T’ve geen your name mentioned, too,” 
T comes back, not to be undone in courtesies. 

“T wanna talk to you some day about 
taxes,” he goes on. ‘I understands you 
has studied ’em deep.” 

“‘Governor,”’ I replies, “I don’t wanna 
brag, but if they is anything about taxes 
I don’t know it musta been sprung the day 
after tomorrow.” 

“That’s fine,’ smiles the big chief. ‘They 
is causing us a lotta trouble.” 

“Unwrinkle your brow, gov,” I cuts in. 


says he 


i « My golf bill will solve everything.” 


“T must look into it,’”’ says he, and me 
and Cravens beats it. 

“T thought,”’ remarks Luke, “that you 
canned that tax idea of yourn when the 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“T ain’t gonna introduce the bill,” I 
growls, ‘‘and besides ve 

““Too late,’ interrupts Shem. “If you 
run out on it I’ll have it introduced as a 
committee measure. The idea’s too cushy 
to drop. They worked it with patent medi- 
cine down in Arkansas and with baking 
powder out in Missouri, but the golf act’s a 
new one on the sandbag circuit. Give it a 
coupla thinks,” he finishes up, and drifts 
away casual. 

I looks around expecting a guy in blue 
with a bunch of keys to grab him, but noth- 
ing like that don’t happen. Dizzy and 
woozy, I drifts across the street to the 
restaurant Luke told me about and squats 
me down. f 

““What’ll you have?” asks the waiter. 

“A cup of tea, God forbid,” says I. 

It’s wonderful what a little oolong will do 
for a lad that gets the kind he means instead 
of the sort he asks for, and right away I 
begins to perk up some. But it don’t last 
long. I’m about to yell for an encore when 
I looks up to see a feller standing besides 
me, a stout, surtaxy appearing citizen with 
a wide grin. 

“Know who I am?” he inquires. 

“Considering the luck I been in all day,” 
I answers, ‘“‘you couldn’t be nothing ex- 
cepting a revenue agent.” 

“My card, Mr. O’Day,”’ says he, and 
slips it. 

“* August P. Stevens,’’’ I reads aloud, 
and then to myselfs, “‘representing the 
Universal Outdoor Co. 

“You cover all that territory by your- 
selfs?’’ I asks. 

“No,” he comes back; “I’m mostly in 
Albany and Washington.” 

‘“‘What do you sell,’ I wants to know, 
“‘scenery or air?” 

“T don’t sell,’’ he returns, looking me 
straight in the eyes. ‘“‘I buy.” 

“What?” I asks. 

‘Different things,’ he answers, evasive. 
“T suppose you know we is one of the largest 
sporting-goods houses in the world. Nat- 
urally, we is interested in your bill to tax 
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‘You ain’t got a thing to lose. They ain 


+ 
chance of jamming the tax over and —: 

“What do you wanna buy me off ; 
then?” I cuts in. 

“Well,” says Stevens, ‘‘they is alwa 
outside possibility of anything going throu 
in the last-minute rush. Besides, we do: 
wanna have taxes on balls and clubs 
discussed.”’ ) 

“You can’t stop that,’ I retorts. “I 
full of it now.” ' 

“Full of what?”’ he inquires. i 

“‘Disgust,’”’ I snaps, and ducks outt: 
place. 


Iv 


HEY ain’t no meeting of the legis 
the next day, and I runs down to Di 
more, first having wired Cravens that 
coming and for him to meet me. I ain 
of them holier than thous, but raw 
always did get me sore, even in them 
when I didn’t ask a dollar bill for ref 
Luke sees right off that I’m riled. 
“Do I look like a grafter?”’ I asks 
“The light ain’t so good here,” he ¢ 
back, calm. ‘‘What makes you doubt 
I cuts loose and tells him everything 
happened to me in Albany after he left 
listens with about as much excitement 
I was retailing a bright crack pulled 
third cousin’s infant progeny. 
“You don’t seem surprised none,’ 
marks at the finish. “Is they all dips 
Albany?” 
“No,” replies Luke, “they is abo 
per cent honest; but at every sessi 
every legislature they is always a few 
baggers—guys that push in stick-up 
not with any hopes of passing ’em, b 
gamble that somebody will get all s 
up and buy ’em off. The railroads us 
be the prize marks, but ae 
“Say,” I shoots out a yelp, “you ain 
no ideas that I’m a sandbagger, is you 
“Well,” returns Cravens, “at fi 
thought that blah of yours about gol 
ducks was just some pretty fun yo 
having with the Doughmorons; but 
it flopped with them and you kept rig 


Doughmorons started being for it.” 

“No,” I tells him, “I’m going through 
| with it just to prove to them coupon barbers 
that they give me the wrong rap.” 

“Well,” says Cravens, looking at me 
kinda narrow, ‘‘the play might work out 
good for you at that.” 

“You mean,” I asks, ‘“‘the bill might 
pass?”’ 

“Tt’s got as much chance of doing that,” 
he answers, “‘as one of them ducks of 
yourn would have in a scrap with three 
wildeats, four hyenas and a pair of Aus- 
tralian gluffaws.”’ 

“T don’t get you,” I returns, puzzled. 

“No?” smiles Luke. ‘All right, Rollo, 
roll your own hoop. If you should want me 
to cut in later on, you knows where to 


TUNG-SOL Fixed-Focus bulbs 
have been especially built for use 
with reflectors having a perma- 
nently set focus. It 1s the accu- 
racy with which the filaments are 
placed ewxact/y in the focal center of 
the bulb that makes this possible. 


golf balls and sticks. Shall I sit down?” 

“Tf your lumbago’ll let you,’’ I replies; 
“but you might as well know later than 
sooner that I’ve heard enough of that bill 
this afternoon to last me until three weeks 
after my funeral. I ain’t even sure I’m 
gonna flip it into the hopper.” 

“The boys around here,” says Stevens, 
“11 tell you that I’m a square shooter and 
don’t mince up no words. With me a 
spade’s a spade and I know how to dig. 
What do you need to help you make up 
your mind about that bill?” 

“Which way?’’ I mumbles, fanning for 
time. 

What a zero brain I’d been not to get 
jerry to that talk of Luke and Conover 


yelling tax, even in front of the gove 
begun to get a little suspicious.” q 

“Honey sweets the Malay’s pants! 
hollers. 4 

“Huh?” inquires Luke. 

“That’s Latin,” I explains, ‘‘for lads¥ 
evil minds that thinks everybody else 
eernics 

“Evil mind, eh?” says Cravens, 
peevish. ‘Any bird that’ll go to the 
for a new nuisance tax, when everybo 
the country is nearly bent over d 
carrying the load of ’em they is got 
either a stupe or a grafter. And yo 
so stupish.”’ 

“Damn it,” I barks, “I’ll——” 

“Listen to me,” interrupts Luke 


They can also be used in reflectors 
with adjustable sockets. When the 
correct adjustment has once been 
obtained, replacements with 
TUNG-SOL Fixed-Focus are 
readily made without further ad- 
justment and the light will be in 
perfect focus. 


TUNG*SObL 
TheQuality Bulb for Motor Cars 


All TUNG-SOL Bulbs are of the same 
high quality and superior craftsman- 
ship. Each TUNG-SOL is identical 
with the other in long life and eff- 
ciency. When you need new bulbs, 


ask the dealer for ““TUNG-SOL”’. 


If your car is equipped with the 
new Flatlite Reflector, be sure 
you get TUNG-SOL Fixed- 
Focus Bulbs. Look for the 
name stamped on the base. 


MINIATURE INCANDESCENT 
LAMP CORPORATION 
Newark, N. J. 
Vag Under General Electric Compan 


Incandescent Lamp Patents 


| answers. 


find me.” 

I’mstill all up in the air trying to figure out 
what Cravens’s been driving at when I gets 
to the hotel by myselfs and runs into Shem 
Conover, a baby from up in the state that 
was knocked down to me earlier in the day 


| as a real slicker in jamming stuff through 


the House. 

“‘T been waiting to see you,” sayshe. “I 
wanna little chin-chin.” 

“About which?” I inquires. 

“That golf-tax bill you’re touting,’”’ he 
“Need any help?” 

“T ain’t so sure I’m going through with 
it,’”’ I tells him, not liking the bimbo’s looks. 

“Who’s been talking to you?”’ he asks, 
slipping me the narrow eye like Cravens 
done. 

“What you getting at?’ I yelps, getting 


| kinda peeved at the mystery stuff. 


“Listen, bo,’’ says Conover, ‘‘and don’t 


| try and gruff me off the lay. If you wanna 
| get any action with that bill of yourn you 


gotta be sweet to me. I’m chairman of the 
committee that’s gonna get it, and if you 
don’t put me in the line-up ve 

“What’ll you do?” I barks. 

“T’ll fix it,” he comes back, slow, ‘‘so 
that the chloroform won’t work when you 
want it to, and when you gets ready to de- 
liver the body you'll find the livest corpse 
you ever seen.” 

“Tl sue the Central for this,” says I. 
“When a lad buys a ducat for Albany they 
ain’t got no right to dump him off at 
Matteawan.” 

“You're in Albany, little one,’’ remarks 
Conover, cold; ‘‘and when you 8 in Albany 
you gotta do like the Albanians does. Do 
I get a hand dealt me?” 


’ 


about sandbags and chloroform and the 
such! 

“Our way, of course,” answers the sports- 
goods man. ‘You forget the golf tax and 
we'll not forget you.” 

“T see,” says I; “‘you wanna bribe me 
not to put the bill in.” 

“Oh,” returns Stevens, ‘‘you can put it 
in; but it’ll get sick in the committee room, 
be operated on and die under the ether. 
All you gotta do is to let the dead stay dead 
and get all wound up in something else. 
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ain’t calling you a crook, but what d 
expect people’ll think of a bobo in 
times that’ll talk up another gouge, 
picks out a nice juicy game like golf for 
victim?” 
“T was only kidding,” I mumbles, fee 
“T suppose,” admits the chairman; * 
like the feller remarked after lugg 
careless baby six blocks, they is sue 
thing as carrying a kid too far.” p 
“Tt seems to me,” says I, suddenly 
membering his stuff in Albany, ‘“‘you 5 
willing to take your bit.” & 
“T was,’ he answers, cool. “I 
never throw no spoons away when i 
ing soup.” 
“Gosh,” I groans, “I’m in a swell 
I don’t introduce that bill now theyll si 
been bought off. If I does, I’ll have to 
the mat for it and keep fighting all thet 
I’m gonna resign,”’ I announces, blunt. 
“That'll be the worst yet,” says Crav 
“Then they’ll figure you was bought 
good and was afraid of a investigation. 
“What shall I do?”’ I asks. 
“Just forget all about it,’’ advises Li? 
“T’ll fix things with Stevens and Co 
so nothing’ll ever be mentioned about 
golf bill.” : 
“Sure you can?” I wants to know 
“Certain sure,” says Cravens. ‘Wa 
I the guy that sent ’em to see you?” 
On the way to the house I meets up¥ 
Lizzie. | | 
“T just been to the Monday Club,” 
tells me. i 4 
| 


“You still wanna hire a ha; 
“No,” I answers, ‘‘not a hall—a hi 
“A hole?” repeats Lizzie. ‘‘What 

gonna do with a hole?” x 
“Crawl in,” says I. 


3 young and the hour for peremptory 
camand was not yet come. ‘Show busy 
ishine dese shoes I got on, an’ den I 
Ines yours, an’ folks stops an’ steps in.”’ 

Demmy shined the Wildcat’s shoes, and 
Im the dummy customer shined his pard- 
(’s shoes, and it was the second hour of 
} afternoon of the first business day. 
Jemmy shined the Wildcat’s shoes again, 
mbling this time, but impotent in the 
Jtch of superior authority. ‘‘Go on an’ 
ne dem shoes, Demmy, whilst I reads 
dis papeh.” 

[he second in command began work 
h a sullen languor that was poor adver- 
sing for the Cyclone establishment. ‘‘ You 
nt read no papeh bottom side up,”’ he 
eaplained, wrapping his real sentiments 
jra neutral covering of mere words. 

_ ‘Who is a-readin’ in dis papeh—me 0’ 

1? Read yo’ own papeh up an’ down, 
sieways, antigodlin’ 0’ roun’ an’ roun’ does 
yicrave to. All Ise readin’ is a view of a 
mn loopin’ de loop in a flyin’ machine, an’ 
Tarns him bottom side up to make it mo’ 
dagerous an’ excitin’, so I don’t fall to 
slep. Does he fall de way I reads him he 
fs up an’ gits to be a angel widout havin’ 
tichange his clothes.” 
_ ‘Ain’t nuthin’ but de soul goes on high.” 
Licking other weapons Demmy persisted 
infencing with the exasperating blade of 
sperior knowledge. ‘‘All humans ’rives 

xked at de pearly gates when Gabr’el 
ws de bugle on judgment day.” 

‘Like dem cold mawnin’ meals in de 
AE. F. Fo’get dat perdictin’ an’ hit dat 
ke shoe a lick. Ise gwine to leave you in 
sppreem command of dis place whilst I 
bngs dat mascot goat to whah us kin 
rylate her conduck. Lily been sassy eveh 
sce she et all dat sawdust up at de saw- 
nil. Take in all de money you kin whilst 
i: gone. All I got lef’ is six dollahs.”’ 

Dat’s five mo’ dan whut I is. Ol’ Per- 
de strained me down to de las’ dollar. 
}veh seed such a deprivin’ man.” 

/‘Nemmine bout bein’ deprived finan- 
el. Us rolls high when de rush begins. 
Vnilst Ise gone see kin you seleck de bes’ 
Ind of a autobeel fo’ us to buy when de 
fl rains covehs de land wid mud an’ 
mney, like ol’ Perdue figgered.” 

Here was the faith that closed the Wild- 
¢:’s ears to the “no” of his Lady Luck, 
ad provided dim rose-tinted lenses for his 
ees against the thin smile of her scorn. 

Borrowing something of reliance from 
tis creed of courage, Demmy greeted his 

t customer, during his pardner’s absence, 

h a professional confidence born of a new 
tlief in his personal luck. The customer 
cried a mysterious black box and acted 
rghty pleasant. Demmy reflected that 
tre was a white man he could get along 
mul good with. The conversation veered 
fym weather to business, thence to busi- 
rss aids, trade lures, and the shoe-shining 
idjustry synchronized to jazz music. 

‘The mysterious black box opened to dis- 

e@ a phonograph, and a dollar down 
cael almost an insult to its manifest 
Tr 


“Let me put on a record until you can 
tar how perfectly it reproduces every 
sade of the human voice.” 

“Mighty pleasant man,’ Demmy re- 
feted. ‘Sho is real frien’ly.’’ 

‘The prevailing color note of the human 
vice turned out to be the promissory va- 
uty. “A dollar now and a dollar a week 
fr thirty weeks—you’ll never notice it; 
id in addition you get twelve records 
«solutely free.” 

“Which twelve does I git?” 

“Your own selection; or you can take 
tis machine and these records if you pre- 


” 


sah puf-fers dis machine. Heah’s de 
“All right. Just sign the firm name and 


yur name here on this lower line. And 
ere you are.”’ 
'Now that the pleasant man had left, 
‘emmy busied himself with the new labor 
ithtener, working at it steadily until the 
Vildeat returned at four o’clock, leading 
€ mascot goat. 
“Whah you git dat groan box?” 
“Ain’t no groan box. Sings real plain.” 
“T means, whah you git it?’’: 
“Stallment man left it. 
t man.” 
1“Dey always is. It’s de collectors whut 
de sour disposition. Whut it cost?” 
“Thutty dollahs; dollah down an’ usual.” 


Mighty pleas- 
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“I seed one jus’ like it in de secon’han’ 
sto’ down de street fo’ half dat.” 

“Look again. Dis is got twelve free 
records, an’ besides dat us only puts up a 
dollah down.” 

“Keep sowin’ yo’ money reckless, dat’s 

all I sez. Bimeby you git so fur behine, 
you is alone ’ceptin’ fo’ bill collectors. How 
much you got lef’?”’ 
_ The obligation imposed by their mutual 
interests led Demmy into a concise state- 
ment of his financial status. ‘Nuthin’. 
Don’t ax me no mo’ questions.” 

“Ain’t gwine ax you no mo’ questions, 
Demmy. All Ise aimin’ to do is tell you 
somethin’.” The Wildcat’s voice was less 
aggressive now, and tempered with a gentle 
forbearance which had been absent during 
the hours when golden visions had mantled 
his shoulders with the purple gossamer of 
temporal power. ‘‘Gwine to tell you some 
news an’ ax yo’ advice.” 

Demmy made a quick estimate of the 
quality of the news. ‘How bad is it?” 

“‘Ain’t as bad as all dat. Put a soothin’ 
blues on dat groan box, 0’ else some good 
revival piece. You knows when I leaves 
you to git dis mascot Lily I has me six dol- 
lahs. Ain’t got it now. I meets ol’ Perdue 
at de Cloveh Cluban’ hegivesmeahowdy-do 
to five o’ six new niggers I ain’t met befo’, 
an’ sets up de see-gars. I tells de boys to 
join me in de sass-prilla ruckus, an’ dat 
takes a even dollah. Den ol’ Perdue took 
my dollah an’ done some histronies wid it 
to ’muse us all. Den he tells me to call it 
heads o’ tails fo’ five dollahs. I spoke befo’ 
I figgered, an’ tol’ him tails—an’ she come 
heads. Dat’s all; ’ceptin’ den I thought 
whut you tol’ me ’bout his double-headed 
trick dollah an’ de rent on dat room due 
tommorr’.”’ 

When the Wildcat had spoken his con- 
fession Demmy reached over and shut off 
the phonograph. He was silent thereafter 
for a retrospective minute, and then, sing- 
ing softly, he voiced his reply with a quota- 
tion: 


“When de sun is high an’ de sky is blue 
Neveh trade yo’ money fo’ an I O U. 
Neveh bet nuthin’ wid a gam’lin’ man; 
If he kaint win, no-body can. 


‘“‘Naw suh, Wilecat; act reckless wid yo’ 
money jus’ so often an’ —— Ten-shun! 
Man a-comin’! Black shoes!’’ Demmy’s 
exclamation heralded a prospect who 
hatched into a customer in the sunlight of 
two smiles. “Start poetizin’, Wilecat!” 
Demmy whispered. ‘“‘Time wid yo’ feet 
whilst I talks back!” 


“Climb to de chair, mistuh, set yo’self down, 
Bes’ shine heah whut you gits in de town. 
Tuck in dem laces, Demmy, brush off de 


ust, 
Ramble, boy, ramble, else I gits done fust.’’ 


“Soapsuds haw, an’ soapsuds gee, 
Slow down, Wilecat; speedy fo’ me.” 


“Drag wid de rag, Demmy, drag him dry, 
Kaint rule you off fo’ beginnin’ to try.” 


“Pass me de gravy whut is midnight black, 
Ise a ten-mile stepper on a one-mile track!” 


““Heah you is, Demmy, wid de dauber loose, 
Yo’ engine is a-waitin’; hurry up, caboose. 
Burn ’em wid de rag till dey starts to shine, 
Double time, Demmy, I is finished wid 

mine.” 


“Reach oveh, Wilecat, han’ me de paste ; 
Whilst I is busy you has time to waste. 
Rub ’m in de back wid de bristle brush, 
Smooth ’em in a hurry ’cause de cap’n sez 

rush. 
Clean rag now, an’ steady yo’ hand, 
Till dey shines like de sun in de promis’ 
land. 
F’m away down South in de land of cotton 
Us is traveled up to Fillmo’ Street. 
De sun shines bright on yo’ ol’ Kaintucky 


me, 
But us shines you brighter on de feet!” 


“Dat’s all, suh; you is shone.” 

The Wildcat bowed and removed one of 
the foot rests to afford the customer clear- 
ance for his descent from the throne, glanc- 
ing thereafter at the white man’s face to 
approximate the degree of appreciation 
which might reward the casual entertain- 
ment furnished with the shine, but instead 
of a kindly word of approval the stranger 
asked a question. 


EVENING POST 


“Where’s the other boy that runs this 
place?” 

The Wildcat set the foot rest back into its 
socket. “‘Cap’n, suh, you means dis Perdue 
Grandy whut used to run it?” 

““Whateveh his name is.”’ 

“Us bought him out—’quipment, good- 
will, financial allegations an’ ev’ythin’.”’ 

“How were the allegations?” 

‘Prime, suh; major an’ widout blemish.” 

“Well, mark this shine down on yo’ 
books. I had a charge account with Perdue 
or whateveh his name is.’”’ The stranger 
raised his voice and spoke fast in the hard 
accents of command. “Mark it down 
quick befo’ you forget it! What you 
standin’ still fo’?”’ 

“Cunnel, yes suh! Whah’s dat pencil, 
Demmy? Git a piece of papeh quick like 
de gin’ral sez. Start a-markin’ down when 
I tells you! Keep ev’ybody waitin’!”’ 

One of the trio was not kept waiting. By 
the time paper and pencil were found the 
stranger was lost in the late afternoon 
traffic half a block up the street. “‘Or mebbe 
down de street,’’ Demmy amended. “I 
ain’t seed which way he went wid you 
a-foamin’ at de mouth ’bout dis papeh an’ 
pencil. Heah you is, Wilecat. Whut does 
you crave to have me mark down? Whut’s 
de man’s name?” 

“Ain’t said his name. Write down, ‘One 
Southe’n man, ten cents.’ Prolly f’m Miss- 
’sippi, Demmy.”’ 

“Sounded some Louis’ana to me.”’ 

“Talks too hard fo’ dat fur south. When 
de words pop like a ol’ bull whip you is safe 
in sayin’ Vicksburg. Is you got de ten cents 
marked down?”’ 

“T writ ten dollahs; makes me feel mo’ 
prosp’rous. Whut’s a ol’ papeh anyway?’”’ 

“Sho is. Mark anotheh ten dollahs 
down fo’ me. It cheers me up some. In de 
brain, dat is. Kaint agitate my pussonal 
stummick wid no lead-pencil money. Whut 
dat you writin’ now?” 

“T writ de word pork chops.” 

“You writ two words.” 

““Dey’s two pork chops; 
half plenty, de way I feels.”’ 

‘“Write me down de word ham, an’ den 
write down two dozen eggs an’ ham gravy 
to sop a loaf of bread in an’ to dribble oveh 
some yams, an’ a big dish o’ hominy an’ 
some side meat wid greens, an’ den —— 
Dog-gone, Demmy! Tear up dat papeh 
befo’ I drowns myself waterin’ at de 
mouth! Kaint even see fish money fo’ sup- 
peh, let alone a reg’lar meal. Lady Luck, 
whar at is you!” 

“Wilecat, us stan’s high roun’ heah. 
Easy git credick fo’ suppeh at de lunch 
stand nex’ do’ to de Clover Club.”’ 

“Stan’s high wid ev’body ’ceptin’ de 
folks you craves to git credick from. Big 
money an’ big credick is twins. Go bust 
an’ de only place you kin git anythin’ 
charged is de police station, whah dey 
charges you wid vagrumcy.”’ 

“Dat pleasant white man charged me dis 
foamograph dis afternoon.” 

“Dat’s diffunt. Dat’s’stallments. Any- 
body kin git ’stallments on anythin’ ’ceptin’ 
room an’ board. Try 
week on a two-dollah meal of vittles an’ see 
how fur you travels on de credick hoss. 
Naw suh, Demmy, when you rides de 
credick hoss you gits a gran’ ride, goin’, but 
you neveh realizes how fur you is went till 
you starts walkin’ back, barefoot, on de 
cold-cash road.” 

Fillmore Street was shadowed now with 
evening’s pledge of night. The Wildcat 
looked suddenly at the phonograph that 
Demmy had bought. “‘Demmy, is I got a 
intrus’ in dat foamograph?”’ 

Thinking of the serious things of life 
Demmy was reminded of the impending 
installments on the music machine. “Sho 
yo’ is, Wilecat. You is got a full half intrus’. 
Us is podners in dis place, an’ de pleasant 
man tol’ me dat foamograph music wuz part 
of de new-style shoe-shine bizness.”’ 

“Demmy, some day Ise gwine to make 
you a present. Gwine give you a reg’lar 
foamograph wid a gold handle an’ a high 
stand wid de bigges’ hawn you eveh seed. 
When you sees de foamograph Ise gwine to 
present you wid, you sees a foamograph 
whut kin play an’ sing ennything, an’ re- 
peat! What I means!” 

“Den whut?” 

“Nuthin’—’ceptin’ right now I wants 
you to donate yo’ half intrus’ in dis measly 
lil’ ol’ groan box to me.” 

“Den whut?” 


an’ dat ain’t 
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EVENING POST 


“Don’t whut me so steady; mind whut 
de Book sez ’bout ‘Ye of li’]’ faith.’” 

“‘ All you ’minds me of whut de Book sez 
is ‘Ax an’ ye shall receive.’ I donates you 
my half intrus’—pervidin’ you he’ps me 
wid de secon’ ’stallment nex’ week.’ 

“Us he’ps you—me an’ Lady Luck.” 
The Wildcat got up and put the phonograph 
under his arm. ‘I gits back befo’ half a 
hour, an’ when I comes I has you a s’prise.”’ 

““Whah you gwine?” 

“‘Dat’s my bizness. Yo’ bizness is shinin’ 
shoes whilst Ise gone, an’ a-seein’ dat Lily 
don’t eat up mo’ dan half dem shine rags. 
Git dat goat outen dat ’quipment!” 

Demmy hazed the mascot away from 
her new menu and by the time she had been 
anchored to a gas pipe which ran along the 
inside wall of the establishment the Wild- 
cat was half a block up Fillmore Street on 
his way toward a secondhand store. He 
paused at a bakery window long enough to 
permit his vision to caress a row of apple 

ies. 
When fact had triumphed over imagina- 
tion he resumed his march, continuing 
until a display in a restaurant window 
again arrested him, and here the victory of 
mind over matter was not accomplished 


-until General Reality’s shock troops had 


engaged the phantom enemy whose bay- 
onets threatened the vitals of the weakened 
Will Morals. 

“Hot dam! Money, Ise a-comin’ to git 
you! When you is got, I trades you fo’ 
dat two-foot bull steak. Meat, I means! 
Come ’long, foamograph, till you learns to 
play de mess call. I likes music wid my 
meals, but when I kaint have both I gits 
along widout de music. Mebbe jazz kin 
agitate de human stummick, tem’rary, but 
fo’ steady bulgin’ give me rations.” 

At the secondhand store the Wildcat 
asked one question. Thereafter for slightly 
less than a lifetime according to the chro- 
nometry of his stomach he listened to a 
statement of rotten business conditions and 
to repeated references to the recent acute 
slump in phonograph sales. 

“The most such a phonograph is worth 
is four dollars.” : 

“Cost thutty. Ought to fetch ten.” 

“Five dollars in gold is the last cent I 
could give.” 

““Gimme de money!” 

The clink of a gold piece had ended the 
deal. The Wildcat clutched the little gold 
coinin his fist andstarted back tothe Cyclone 
establishment, where Demmy awaited him. 
This time, passing the restaurant window, 
he paused for but a moment. 

“Bull steak, us is comin’ back! Breathe 
heavy whilst you kin. When us gits back, 
you gwine to git smothered wid onions an’ 
drowned in gravy! Thutty-two teeth 
workin’ fo’ one stummick—an’ dats de odds 
agin’ you. I craves rain an’ mud, but 
de weather you gits is rare an’ warmer. 
Prophesizes me!” 

The weather prophet paused in his pre- 
dictions long enough to drag the backs of 
both hands across the moist corners of his 
mouth, and then, with arms swinging, he 
resumed his march to the cadence of a song 
dpapired by the favor of the siren Lady 

uck: 


“T kin ride de grub train, down de bill of fare, 
I kin ride de ration wagon enny-where 
Dat’s de reason Ise happy as a bee— 
*Cause I don’t bother work when work don’t 

bother me.” 


The lift of the careless wave of song 
carried him to within a hundred feet of his 
port of call. ““Come ’long, Demmy! Come 
runnin’!”’ he hailed, entering the Cyclone 
harbor, where his pardner swung on the 
grating anchor chains of duty. ‘Leave dat 
goat run de bizness whilst us eats.” 

Demmy stepped down from his throne 
and pulled his cap down over his eyes. 
“Wilecat, I took in twenty cents f’m two 
cash customers whilst you wuz gone. 
Mebbe somebody betteh stay heah an’ 
mind de trade.” 

“Leave ’em shine dey feet on Lily. Come 
‘long, I tells you. Said I’d bring you a 
s’prise. Us is got money!” 

The Wildcat reached into his pocket to 
the accompaniment of Demmy’s “‘How 
much us got?” and then, “‘Whah at’s dat 
gol’ piece!” 

_He dragged the lining of his pocket into 
view—and discovered a forgotten hole. 
“Dat’s de hole! Dat’s it! Same hole I lost 
dem dice out of. Wore out dat hole carryin’ 
dat lucky stone ol’ Perdue give me!” 

“Don’t ’splain nuthin’ to me. You 
claimed you’d bring me a s’prise; I might 
of knowed which kind,” 


“Thinkin’ ’bout eatin’ so much, 
could I ’member a triflin’ thing like a 
in my pocket? Ise so hungry I kain’t’ 
ber a suit o’ clothes, leave alone a po 
’ “How hungry is you?” Relenting 
tours softened the hard lines ar 
Demmy’s mouth. 

“Demmy, dis time I busts all de stz 
records whut is! Thought I wuz hung 
de A. E. F., but ’longside de way I 
now I wuz fed up to de bustin’ point wi 
realizin’ my danger.” 

“Wilecat, I gives you ten cents f’m \ 
twenty I took in. Heah it is; but I 
dogged kin I see whut makes you so 
gry. Us et noble at noon.” 

“Gimme dat dime an’ keep a-t: 
see till I gits back. I got a Than 
date wid a loaf o’ bread two bloc 
heah, an’ my stummick tells me its 
mus! Boy, don’t delay me!” 

At the first corner on his way to the x 
dezvous with the impatient loaf of 
the Wildcat hesitated at the door of 
drink emporium. He entered, to reap 
licking his lips, four minutes later. © 
noble sass-prilla water. Sho gratifyi 
de throat. Don’t crave me no vitt 
how; had mea big meal at noon. Dat: 
so fur back. Got to take it easy 
back, so Demmy thinks Ise ea 
bread. Dassent tell him Ise scatte 
substance on sass-prilla like de pardi 
else he might welcome me by k 
fatted Lily—o’ else me. Po’ li'l’ D 
wish dat damn Lady Luck knowed 
dress so I could buy Demmy a fine 1 
an’ a good see-gar an’ a suit o’ clothe 
yaller shoes an’ a brindle vest. I bette 
back an’ talk wid dat boy; like as n 
lonesome by dis time, settin’ dere by h 
figgerin’ whah at is I went.” 

When the Wildcat got back to th 
clone stand it was living up to its 
and Demmy was not idle. The t 
Vicksburg man who popped his wo 
a bull whip was standing beside three 
companions, while two more of the vi 
party were seated in the throne ¢l 
Faced by big business the Wildcat 
into action with an energy that blinde 
with sweat before he could slow to th 
dence of the shoeshine moan that De 
had started while he labored alone. 

Demmy conveyed the patrons’ desi 
a hoarse whisper: “Dey craves words 
music wid every shine, Wilecat.” 


“Lead out, Demmy, say whut you will; 
Shuffle wid yo’ feet, an’ I follows you si 


“ Kaint lead, Wilecat, plumb out o’ bre 
he 2 aor wuz eatin’ I was work 
eath.”’ 


“You ain’t dead, Laz’rus! Rise an’ shi 
Befo’ I anoints you wid de turkenti 


Laz’rus hit the collar like a bogged 
mule disrobing himself from hay-w 
ness; and within five minutes ther 
the Vicksburg man craved to state 
Cyclone was right, promising, the whi 
tell the cock-eyed world where it co’ 
a ten-dollar show with a ten-cent shine. 

“My account with that Perdue 
was six or eight dollars,’’ he explained 
the Wildcat when the party was leavi 
“Here’s a ten-spot, son, and we'll ¢ 
square, ’ceptin’ I’ve a mind to kill you 
makin’ me so homesick.” % 

“Cap’n, yes suh! Whateveh tim 
sets fo’ de killin’, me an’ Demmy waits. 
pleasure.” 

Now it was the ninth hour of evening 
the first business day, and the world \ 
good. - i. 
At twenty minutes after the hour | 
two-foot bull steak in the restaurant de 
the street was rare and warmer, and equi 
divided between the weather prophet 
his companion. 4 

“Whut I tell you, Demmy! Heah 
took in ten dollahs in a half hour. Fig 
me how much us takes in durin’ a full 
at dat rate.” : 

“Wilecat, don’t pester me wid no tr! 
thoughts. Ise tryin’ to figger me how m 
vittles a full stummick kin take in, al 
ain’t seed de answer yit. Pass dat kete 
sauce an’ see kin you figger how us kin 
apple pie afteh us is choked to de neck 
good ol’ meat an’ gravy. Dat’s my 
problem!” q 

The mantle of night lay upon the] 
and peace encompassed about them, | 
presently in the paid-off landlady’s roon 
house, after Lily had been booned wit 
double ration of lettuce and gumd 
Lady Luck whispered her benediction ab: 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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LORIOUS FRAGMENTS—these 
ruins that dot the shores of the Med- 
iterranean. Bearing mute evidence, in plan 
and execution, of a civilization that still 
colors the thought and action of modern life. 


They bear the inescapable marks of time. 
But time alone is not responsible for their 
destruction. Neglect, carelessness and a 
long-continued disregard wrecked them for- 
ever. They might have been saved. Hada 
man, a nation, or an age fought for their 
preservation, they would exalt and inspire 
us to-day with their fine lines and subtle 
contours, as they exalted and inspired the 
great peoples who built them. 


To-day there are men who fight with the 
ardor of idealists for the preservation of 
beauty, not only in bronze and marble, but 
in the perfect body whose beauty is based 
on health. And among the foremost of these 
men are the dentists. 


The importance of their work in pre- 
serving health and preventing disease can 
scarcely be overestimated. Fully 50 per cent 
of human illness can be prevented by a clean 
and healthy mouth. Nearly 70 per cent of 
all human disease enters through the mouth. 
Figures taken from the examinations of the 
Life Extension Institute show that 69 per 
cent of the people examined had infected 
teeth or gums. Furthermore, this group 
suffered from organic impairment to the 
extent of 22 per cent in excess of those with- 
out dental infection. 


Give your dentist the opportunity to save 
you from these active dangers of ill-health. 
Put your faith in his instructions. Give 
yourself the benefit of his thorough training 
and wide experience. Allow him to employ 
the advanced methods of science to safe- 
guard your most precious possession and to 
preserve your most valuable asset—health. 
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E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 


Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical and Dental Professions since 1858 


led 


Your dentist must have co-operation in your home, in your office, in the 
every-day round of life. One of his greatest allies in his unceasing effort to 
protect your health is Squibb’s Dental Cream made with Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia. This scientific preparation prevents Acid Decay and resists 
infection at the vital point where teeth meet gums—The Danger Line. 


DANGER LINE 


Copyright 1924, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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732 -75th Ave., Milwauk 


Clear the way 


with an 


e _OFF- 
35 ARK meGsU: oad 


eee “""E-xhaust Horn 


The Signal Witha Smile! 
LOADED truck in the way! 


You sound the Aermore— 
the way is quickly cleared. No 
loud, startling honk. Just a beau- 
tiful, melodious warning signal 
that gains instant attention—that 
brings smiles instead of scowls 
—that maintains your own rights, 
proves your regard for others. 


The Aermore Exhaust Horn 
is setting a new standard of 
safety and efficiency. Blown by 
the exhaust and controlled from 
the instrument board, its volume 
can always be measured by the 
emergency. No other signal can 
be heard over greater distance. 
It is the quality horn favored by 
discriminating motorists every- 
where. And it is always de- 
pendable. 


Price complete with Valve 


Four Sizes; and Dash Control: 
No. 00 22 inch length, for large cars..... $14 


No. 0 17 inch length, for medium cars... 12 
No. 1 15 inch length, for small cars..... 10 
Ford Special: 13 inch length............ i 
Sold and guaranteed by leading 
dealers. If your dealer is unable 
to supply you, order direct, giv- 
ing his name and also outside 
diameter of your exhaust pipe. 


Send for circular. Describes 


Aermore and other improved mo- 
tor equipment manufactured by Fulton. 


FULTON 


Foot Accelerator 
for Fords 


Made extra heavy and 
strong,all nickeled. 
Equipped with Rubber 
Foot Pedal and Improv- 
ed Foot Rest. Saves gas. 
Makes driving easier. 
Guaranteed. 


Price complete $1.50 


Dealers: Write us for proposition, giving 
name of your jobber. 


Automotive Equipment 
‘Pace Setters of Quality 


(Continued from Page 84) 
her neglected favorites, and gave unto them 
her gift of quiet sleep. 
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ie Cyclone shine business steadied to 
what appeared to be a fixed income of a 
dollar a day. 

‘Sick money, Demmy. Dat’s all it 
’mounts to. Kaint live an’ kaint die on 
whut comes in. Foamograph dollar ev’ry 
week, an’ three dollars fo’ dat room off of de 
seven us takes in, don’t leave ‘nuff to keep a 
minny swimmin’ downstream. Good mind 
to let go right now an’ git me a eatin’ job 
workin’ on some of dese buildings whut’s 
goin’ up round heah.”’ 

“You gits a steady job workin’ in de jail 
does you let go. Dat lease-rent man been 
easy an’ pleasant two times now. I figger 
he stays pleasant till de rain comes. Kaint 
rake in mud money when dey ain’t no mud. 
Kaint put out money whut ain’t been took 
mene 

The lease man failed to stay pleasant 
during pleasant weather. He spoke harshly 
of the law and terminations and evictions 
and contract executions. The Wildcat shiv- 
ered under the impact of the volley of syl- 
lables, and shuddered at the mention of the 
threatened execution. 

“Dey’s got us, Demmy,’ the appre- 
hensive one predicted, when speech re- 
turned. ‘“‘Gwine to be Merry Chris’mus 
fo’ most folks, but it’s nuthin but a week 
f’m de grave fo’ us. Heah whut he sez ’bout 
de ex’cutions? Stay local does you crave 
to, but dey mighty soon got to locate me 
wid bloodhoun’s whut kin track a freight 
train. Aims to sing my ramblin’ rag, an’ 
sing it runnin’. 

“When de firin’ squab gits ready to shoot dey 
taps at me, 

Tse gwine to be at some place else dan whah 

I used to be. 

An’ when de smoke has blew away f’m 

whah dey seen me stand, 

Dey finds my footprints leadin’ to de else- 

where promised land. 


““Dat’s me, Demmy, an’ you better join 
de ko-russ!”’ 

“‘Gittin’ away don’t bother me as much 
as comin’ back Ten’shun! Ready 
wid de words an’ music! Shine craver!”’ 

The shine-craving man got his shine with- 
out local trimmings, for now the minstrel’s 
heart was lead, and mute the lips whence 
song had flown. 

“Kaint sing no mo’, Demmy,”’ the Wild- 
eat pleaded, when their patron had gone. 
“Kaint drag my feet, somehow, ’ceptin’ to 
funeral time. Dey’s so much sunshine in 
de weather dat dey ain’t none in my soul. 
Wish dat Vicksburg gem’mun come an’ 
cuss me some. Seems like he’s de only 
next-of-kin whut us is got.” 

“Chances is he clean fo’gets us by dis 
time.” 

“Demmy, you talks like Chicago. Dem 
Vicksburg white folks neveh fo’gits nuthin’. 
I bets a hund’ed dollahs—mouth money, 
dat is—dat he stops heah Chris’mus evenin’ 
md, a howdy-do whut makes you home- 
sick.” 

The Wildcat lost his bet, and the chill of 
Christmas Eve brought no cheer to the 
Cyclone twain. ‘‘Lady Luck has run off 
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wid ol’ Sandy Claws an’ left us, fo’got an’ 
alone. You wins dat hund’ed-dollah mow 
money, Demmy.”’ 

“Don’t use dat word hund’ed to me 
mo’, Wilecat. ’Minds me too much of wh 
dis lease-rent man talks about. See kin y 
speak some pleasant numbers, like si 
days in jail, whah you eats reg’lar. J; 
don’t look so bad to me right now. Ain’t 
much whut you sees as how you looks at 

““Yo’ mouth bulges wid de truth! 
slogum is Jail fo’ joy, an’ save me fms 
burn till June. Lady Luck, jail me, d 
fo’git my name! Wonder how kin us 
into jail, Demmy, widout gittin’ dere 
perm’nent.”’ 

“Kaint see just how at dis minr 
Mebbe yo’ damn Lady Luck throws us 
befo’ she finds out us craves to go.” 

Lady Luck favored the doleful pair w: 
a threat of jail on New Year’s Eve, spe 
ing in the hard accents of the Vicksburg gen- 
tleman, who was acting, that evening, as 
her agent. 

“You boys ready with that hundred di 
lars lease money?” 

How come this Vicksburg man knew abe 
this hund’ed dollars rent money? 

“Captain, naw, suh. Mean’ Demmy ain’ 
even got a dollah.” 

“Are you going to have it by Wednes. 
day?” 7 

*‘Ain’t neveh gwine have it whilst 0 
Man Trouble is a-runnin’ me an’ Demm) 
ragged.” 

“There’s a wreckin’ crew coming 
here Wednesday to get you. Forty 
ers. They’re going to tear this house 
over your head. You needn’t worry, tho 
there’ll be two or three good coffin ¢ 
penters in the outfit. The steam sho 
begin rootin’ in the week after that. The 
dig your graves deep enough to please you. 
: pg obtain, yas suh! Den whut does the 

yt 4 


The Vicksburg man smiled for the firs! 
time. “‘Then they move out and give #] 
concrete men room to start the foundation 
for the new building that’s going up on thi 
property. I got the contract today. 
owner told me to handle you the best wa 
I knew how. Free coffins and free graves 
is a fair enough deal, isn’t it?”’ ) 

“Captain, suh, seems like you gwine t 
misplace two mighty good niggers in der 
free graves.” 

“Well, I compromised your estima 
profits for next year with the owner. 
figured that your lease was worth 
hundred dollars. You owe him a hund 
That leaves you four hundred doll; 
Maybe you can get away with a flyin’ s 
before the wreckers get here Wednesd 
Of course if you’re not here those co 
carpenters won’t bother you and the stea 
shovel crew won’t have to dig any 
graves.” 

“You means rightly dat me an’ Demm 
is got fo’ hund’ed dollahs an’ is free f 
dis Cyclone place?” 

“That’s what I mean.” 

The Wildcat turned to the pop-e 
Demmy. “Boy, whut I tells you ’bout 
Cyclone bizness? Ain’t I said us makes 
hund’ed dollahs a day, some days? 
at dat street whah it’s startin’ to r 
Whilst de luck rain keeps a-fallin’ us 
neck deep in money mud.” 
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ir to better Anglo-American relations 
.> know each other better, thereby gain- 
that broader vision and deeper insight 
ht ean sense the relative importance of 
mgs and act accordingly. 
Vho and what, then, are these British 
ij of ours? 
tacially speaking, the British people are 
tnee a blend and a mixture. That fact 
ins the key to their national character, 
explains both their past history and 
r present tendencies. An English 
ser once called his country Teutonic 
1 a Celtic fringe. Translating this into 
jJern racial terms, we can say that the 
ulation of Britain is predominantly 
sdic, with a Mediterranean element that 
ies widely in strength in different parts 
‘he island. 
‘ritain’s racial destiny was fixed about 
) years ago; after the fall of the Roman 
ire. Down to that time the British 
's had been inhabited almost entirely by 
‘slender, dark-complexioned race called 
iterranean, which still inhabits most of 
lands about the Mediterranean Sea and 
ich settled the British Isles long before 
dawn of history. After the fall of Rome 
rms of tall blond Nordics, coming 
“a Germany and Scandinavia, invaded 
vain and ultimately transformed the 
jid’s racial character. 
: his Nordic influx was, however, of a pe- 
war nature and had peculiar results. If 
1 Nordics had come all at once in vast 
uibers they would have quickly overrun 
1 whole island, would have subdued the 
fliterraneans at a stroke, and would ulti- 
ely have intermarried and formed a gen- 
‘ly mixed population. But just the 
Tse of this took place. The Nordics 
4e in relatively small numbers, settling 
i on the eastern coasts and gradually 
‘king inland. Also, the Mediterraneans 
up a stiff fight and gave ground slowly. 
nther words, a situation arose very much 
that which occurred during the settle- 
uit of America—an invading frontier 
uaing slowly westward, with fierce hatred 
eveen invaders and natives, little inter- 
riage, and therefore a thorough racial 
sjacement. For this reason Hastern Eng- 
lis today almost purely Nordic in race. 
et Britain was not destined to become 
trely Nordic land. The western fringe of 
iisland is rugged and relatively infertile. 
these wild lands the Mediterraneans 
yid refuge, while the pursuing Nordics 
| no special temptation to conquer 
in. For a long while Britain was divided 
eveen two sharply contrasted races, the 
dies occupying most of the island, 
lie the western fringes, especially Wales, 
<nwall and the Scotch Highlands, were 
ily Mediterranean. In time these race 
ns; became somewhat blurred by inter- 
“riage; yet even today England and 
eland are four-fifths Nordic, while 
Ves is mainly Mediterranean in blood. 


The Dominant Nordics 


feanwhile the Nordics were undergoing 
nimportant development among them- 
sles. Instead of coming all at once, the 
dic invaders came at different times and 
‘ different places. The first invaders, 
nee Angles, Saxons and Jutes, came 
‘© Northwestern Germany. Later came 
ses and Norwegians, and finally the 
(mans, who were also Scandinavians 
sted for a short time on French soil and 
just a dash of French blood. These 
trent sorts of Nordics ultimately inter- 
lzried and fused into a new English type. 
hey fused. That is the important thing 
»2member. When different varieties of 
(same race intermarry there is a real 
d, from which springs a new stock, har- 
lous and stable in character. On the 
[r hand, when different races inter- 
ery, there is no blend, but a mixture, the 
iren tending to belong mainly to one or 
ir of the parent stocks. In England, 
efore, we get a new Nordic type. In 
eland we also get a new type, differing 
igtly from the English owing to a some- 
ht different blend of Nordic elements. 
ally, both these new Nordic types mix 
gily but continuously with the old Medi- 
rynean stock. 
other words, we have that combina- 
0 of racial blend and mixture which is 
1ékey to English history and English 
1cacter. Predominantly Nordic as it is, 
1¢Engli h stock shows those traits of 
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creative intelligence, political ability and 
great energy steadied by common sense 
that are displayed by all branches of the 
Nordic race. At the same time, it must not 
be forgotten that the English stock has re- 
ceived slight but continuous infusions of 
Mediterranean blood that have tinctured 
many Englishmen with Mediterranean qual- 
ities like heightened temperament, quick 
imagination and artistic feeling. This Medi- 
terranean dash has been too slight to upset 
English stability and poise, but it has been 
enough to give England many brilliant in- 
dividuals and partially to correct the ten- 
dency to heavy seriousness common among 
pure-blooded Nordics, whether in England 
or elsewhere. 

Despite the valuable contributions that 
the Mediterranean element has made, it is 
unquestionably the Nordic stock that is 
mainly responsible for Britain’s greatness. 
To Nordic energy, intelligence and common 
sense are due both England’s political de- 
velopment at home and that extraordinary 
achievement, the British Empire, which to- 
day covers nearly one-fourth of the entire 
land surface of the globe and contains fully 
one-fourth of the world’s total population. 
Nordic, likewise, is the combination of in- 
ventive genius and business ability which 
made Britain the industrial and financial 
center of the world. It is often said that 
Britain’s present wealth is due to the for= 
tunate accident of rich coal and iron de- 
posits beneath her soil. That is true, in a 
sense. But it is also true that these de- 
posits would not have been developed 
without a remarkable combination of Eng- 
lish and Scotch inventors, manufacturers, 
financiers and workers, who first realized 
the possibilities of coal and iron, got the 
jump on the rest of the world, and thereby 
gave Britain the economic position which 
she has ever since retained. 


England Transformed 


Because Britain’s progress has been 
so consistently successful, some observers 
have been tempted to think that it just 
happened—in other words, that it was due 
to good fortune or fatality. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be more untrue. The closer we 
study English history, the more we realize 
what immense problems Britain has had to 
face, and what intelligence, determination, 
hard work and common sense the British 
people have shown in their solution. 

During the past century Britain has gone 
through one of the most tremendous trans- 
formations that the world has ever seen. 
A hundred years ago Britain was still 
mainly an agricultural country, capable 
of feeding its relatively small population, 
which then numbered only about 14,000,- 
000. Today the same area— England, 
Scotland and Wales—has a population of 
43,000,000, four-fifths of whom live in cities 
or towns. Instead of being self-feeding, 
Britain grows only enough foodstuffs to 
nourish its people ninety days in the year. 
The rest of its food has to be imported, to- 
gether with all sorts of other raw materials 
and manufactured products. This, in turn, 
means that the only way the British people 
can pay for these things is by exporting to 
foreign countries a corresponding amount 
of goods or services. Accordingly Britain’s 
very life today depends upon a complex 
and delicately adjusted system of manu- 
facturing, commerce, shipping and bank- 
ing, which she has slowly built up and 
which at all costs she must maintain. 

And yet, as already remarked, the very 
building up of this system has involved a 
transformation of Britain’s economic, social 
and political life so profound that most 
other countries would probably have fallen 
into civil war or revolution. The British 
have, however, succeeded in avoiding these 
evils and adjusting themselves peacefully 
to new conditions. : 

How? Primarily because of their na- 
tional character—in other words, because 
of their racial make-up. 

No one can be long in England without 
being struck with the basic unity of the 
English people. Of course, there are ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty, of education 
and ignorance; and these produce a wide 
variety of manners, ideas and opinions. Yet 
beneath all such differences we somehow 
sense the fact that these people are funda- 
mentally of the same stuff. Englishmen 
who have lived abroad get this impression 
as sharply as observant foreigners. 
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DRED BRITAIN 


Not long ago an English friend of mine 
who lives in New York City was telling me 
his impressions of a trip home—the first in 
several years. 

My friend goes to his New York office 
daily in the Subway and is thus accustomed 
to rub elbows with about every racial and 
national type on earth. 

“Do you know,” he said, ‘‘the first time 
I rode in a London tube I had the queerest 
feeling. I couldn’t place it at first, but I 

.soon found that I was looking at the people 
in the car and comparing them with the 
people in the New York Subway. And then 
I realized that all the people in that tube 
car were very much alike—and very much 
like me! I can’t tell you how queerly it hit 
me; I just can’t forget it.’ 

In that simple anecdote lies the secret of 
Britain’s stability. In other words, even 
when Englishmen talk and think differ- 
ently they feel alike. That is why foreign 
students of English politics are always go- 
ing wrong in their prophecies. How many 
times have we heard the statement from 
some\ foreign observer that England was 
standing on the verge of revolution? Our 
observer may have made a careful study 
of the facts, have read all the speeches, 
analyzed all the arguments, and proved 
quite logically that such irreconcilable 
standpoints could not be compromised. 

And yet the revolution just didn’t come 
off! After everybody had had his say and 
had blown off steam, those angry English- 
men instinctively realized that every one 
of them was “very much alike—and very 
much like me.”’ Whereupon a compromise 
adjustment was somehow evolved, the cri- 
sis was ended and the country went on its 
way. 

The stable, evolutionary character of 
English political life is well illustrated by 
the present situation. The advent of a Labor 
government to power—the first in British 
history—is certainly a momentous event. 
But there is nothing revolutionary about it. 
When I was last in England I madea careful 
study of British political conditions, and I 
was interested to observe the quiet, tem- 
perate way in which political possibilities 
were discussed and discounted. 

Talking informally with representative 
spokesmen of all the political parties, I 
found that, when not talking for publica- 
tion, they differed singularly little in their 
estimates and judgments. 


Moderate Laborites 


Although the election which swept the 
Conservatives from power and resulted in a 
Labor cabinet was not yet on the political 
horizon, most persons with whom I talked 
considered a Labor government a distinct 
possibility within a relatively short period. 
Yet neither Conservatives nor Liberals were 
really alarmed at the prospect. A few die- 
hard Tories and one or two Liberals did ex- 
press frank pessimism, but the more general 
view was that the Laborites weren’t such a 
bad lot after all; that they might make 
some foolish mistakes at the start, but 
would quickly learn by experience; and 
that they would be held in check by all sorts 
of moderating forces like the Liberal ele- 
ments within their own ranks, the perma- 
nent officials of the government services 
and the criticism of an alert and intelligent 
public opinion. 

Equally instructive was the attitude of 
the Laborites themselves. In the first place, 
it must be remembered that a large propor- 
tion of the leaders of the British Labor Party 
are not workingmen in the ordinary sense of 
the word, many of them being highly edu- 
cated intellectuals drawn from the upper and 
middle social classes. But whether intellec- 
tuals or hand workers, and however sharp 
their criticisms of existing institutions, very 
few of them had even a theoretical leaning 
toward violent revolutionary methods. 

I well remember a talk I had with one 
of the so-called wild men of the Glasgow 
group—the most radical wing of the Labor 
Party in the last Parliament. This radical 
M. P. was a picturesque person—a live wire, 
with keen gray eyes, a great shock of hair, 
hat cocked aggressively to one side of his 
head, and a Glasgow burr that you could cut 
with a knife. He was scathing in his criti- 
cism of the existing economic order and 
eloquent concerning the “‘intolerable’’ con- 
dition of the British working classes. I 
broached the possibility of revolutionary 
action. He shook his head emphatically. 
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anover 


Shoe 


FIVE DOLLARS 


This price is possible because we are the 
only shoemakers in America who sell ex- 
clusivelythrough ourown stores, in 62 cities. 


Tan Russia 
Calfskin Blucher 


Oxford 


If there is no 
Hanover Store 
near you— 


we will fit you from Hanover. 
Look for the nearest store or 
write for catalog. 


AKRON; OHIO, 72) tee eisca eels, thane 59 S. Main Street 
ALBANY, Ni c¥ oo) ojos be cl Wes eta ees 463 Broadway 
ALLENTOWN, PA ...724 Hamilton Street 
ALTOONA, PA.... ...1228 11th Avenue 
ATLANTA, GA.... ...4 Whitehall Street 
A ..32 Marietta Street 

1106 Atlantic Avenue 
ju GAL Siac avs ene see 826 Broad Street 
BALTIMORE, MD......... 125 E. Baltimore Street 
DL Rie ore 16 E. Baltimore Street 
PND ee ee 108 W. Baltimore Street 
BALTIMORE, MD......... 122 W. Baltimore Street 
I LAS aes theses 1918 Third Avenue 
Bog. cater 1258 Main Street 
.537 Fulton Street 
..508 Fifth Avenue 
5 ... 1427 Broadway 
CAMDEN, (Ne anks eee cee: 3. eee 1131 Broadway 
CANTON, OHIO S.-i aces 214 N. Market Avenue 
103 S. Main Street 


CHESTER; PAsaiancae seit ean 524 Market Street 
CHICAGO, ILL os Feet 29 S. Dearborn Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO.......... 33 W. Fifth Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO.......... 530 Superior Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO...Cor. Pub. Sq. & Ont. Street 
DAYTON) OHIO. 2 oat cies 19 E. Fifth Street 


DETROIT, MICH......... 
DETROIT, MICH... 


.....1141 Farmer Street 
epapsralore 49 Monroe Street 
Be Oke, 3 612 Woodward Ave. 


EASTON, PAs. o.4:- ....245 Northampton Street 
ELIZABETH, Ne: Jes cctinuete- era 136 Broad Street 
PA 1029 State Street 

16 Carlisle Street 

HARRISBURG) PA. jsesee ee moes 333 Market Street 
HARTFORD; CONN... Sas od0ee 100 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND..........33 S. Illinois Street 


JACKSON MICH. <0 Sess nies 109 E. Main Street 

seseeeesees+...414 Main Street 
...112 N. Queen Street 
..3 South Eighth Street 
6 Broadway 
. 405 S. Fourth Avenue 
...338 Fifth Avenue 


MACON, GA... icc. 5-1: ...362 Second Street 
NASHVILLE, TENN.... ...224 Fifth Avenue 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J........377 George Street 


NEW CASTLE, PA.......228 E. Washington Street 
.615 Canal Street 


322 St. Charles Street 


NEW ORLEANS, LA......... 


Bietelal ferete\eyeiass ie Gorter « 1595 Broadway 
5 ..78 W. 125th Street 
...-210 Market Street 
.. 142 Market Street 
tonAve.at 29th Street 
Aaa ai Ne eae Beste cents 125 Granby Street 
. .58 Lexington Avenue 

Be eetp ais,' Stabe 204 Market Street 

Soe 3 Jagger 1105 Market Street 

Sap ..1016 Chestnut Street 

139 N. Eighth Street 


,» PA 214 N. Eighth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA...... 2440 Kensington Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA....... 4074 Lancaster Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA....2732 Germantown Avenue 
PITTSBURGH; PA........... 407 Smithfield Street 


PITTSBURGH, PA..:........ 534 Smithfield Street 

....,.647 Smithfield Street 
eases 203 Sixth Street 
...109 E, Front Street 


READINGS PAS cau te Seat teres a 523 Penn Street 
RICHMOND, VAs. .2.2.. 0-005. 609 E. Broad Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO................304 N. Sixth Street 
SPORTS HIM Ow. oo so icc cise @ sieve ae 715 Olive Street 
SCRANTON? PA ui cces cs sale es 411 Spruce Street 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO........... 24 E. High Street 
STAMFORD, CONN............ 284 Atlantic Street 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


....335 St. Clair Street 
pedecle 17 E. State Street 
Bai tane ae 939 Pa. Ave: N. Ws 

......,.46 E. Market Street 
.. 125 W. Fourth Street 
-Hesoog. 4 602 Market Street 


THE HANOVER SHOE, Hanover, Pa. 
Exclusively for Men and Boys _ 
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SATURDAY 


For Busy Men 


The World’s Fastest Shave—78 Seconds 
from Lather to Towel 


E offer you the world’s fastest 

shave. And the smoothest. It’s 
a new delight that millions of men 
are now enjoying. 


We do it in a better way—with a 
barber’s edge, the keenest cutting edge 
known on a safety razor blade. 


No scraping. No after-smart. No 
shaving lotions or ointments needed to 
protect the face. Once over—thatisall. 


Thus you reduce shaving time one- 
half. And save your face, for dull-edged 
blades play havoc with the skin. Our 
new and highly perfected blade—now 


a part of every Valet AutoStrop Razor 
—saves the face, saves time. 


This wonder razor strops itself—a 
patented Valet AutoStrop feature. 
And we recommend the stropping for 
the same reason a barber strops. A 
keen, fresh edge for every shave. But 
that’s up to you. You can strop or 
insert new blades, as you choose. 


Seventy-eight seconds for a velvet 
shave—that’s our proposition. 


Pick up a Valet AutoStrop Razor at 
your dealer’s today. Make the test. 
It will delight you. 


Sets priced 
from $5 to $25 


Sharpens itself 


Valet Auto-Strop Razor 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, 656 First Avenue, New York City 
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“No, no,” he answered gravely; “I’m 
fundamentally opposed to revolutionary 
methods; they defeat their own ends. Vio- 
lence, once employed wholesale, can’t be 
stopped. Ye need ever more and more of it, 
and ruin is the final result. Of course,” he 
added with a twinkle in his eye, “I’m not 
saying I object to a bit o’ rough stuff now 
and then to throw a scare into the opposi- 
tion. But—no real violence; no revolution.” 

Perhaps even more significant was a talk 
I had with one of the few Labor intellec- 
tuals, who sympathizes with the Bolshevik 
doctrine of the revolutionary dictatorship of 
a militant minority imposing its proletarian 
will on a nation. Despite his intellectual 
leanings, however, he was as convinced as 
everyone else that a revolution in England 
was impossible. Not only were the upper 
and middle classes too powerful, but the 
working classes were not inclined to such 
action. Leaders and masses alike, he said 
regretfully, were too much imbued with 
what he rather scornfully termed liberal 
maxims like the will of the majority and the 
rights of minorities to make a revolution 
even a remote possibility. 

This I believe to be an accurate statement 
of the case. The British workingman is 


’ about the poorest material for a red revolu- 


tion that can be imagined. Generally 
speaking, he is a slow, steady fellow, con- 
tent with moderate comforts and averse to 
getting excited, especially over matters like 
abstract theories and principles. He might 
raise a riot if you suddenly clapped an extra 
penny on his beer, but he isn’t a bit inter- 
ested in fighting for a phrase like the “‘dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat.” Of course 
there are occasional exceptions to the rule, 
but I doubt if there are more than a few 
thousand genuinerevolutionists in the whole 
of Great Britain. 

Among both Conservatives and Liberals 
the chief anxiety over what a Labor govern- 
ment may do lies, not in the sphere of 
domestic politics but concerning the non- 
white portions of the empire. The impor- 
tance of this matter can be appreciated 
when we remember that the entire white 
population of the empire, including the 
British Isles and all the self-governing do- 
minions, is only about 60,000,000, whereas 
the nonwhite population of the empire is 
over 400,000,000. Some of the nonwhite 
portions of the empire and its dependencies, 
like India and Egypt, today are restless 
and difficult to govern. Furthermore, the 
relations between the nonwhite colonies 
and the white self-governing dominions 
present a problem of increasing seriousness. 
The demand of the Indians to migrate freely 
throughout the empire—a demand abso- 
lutely rejected by the white dominions—is 
an especially ticklish matter. It is most 
emphatically loaded with dynamite and if 
roughly handled might cause an explosion 
that would literally blow the British Em- 
pire to bits. 


Relations With India 


On these thorny problems Conserva- 
tives and Liberals hold opinions which, 
however they may differ in details, are 
basically the same. The Labor Party, how- 
ever, has in the past taken quite another 
attitude, and has favored much wider con- 


cessions to Indian and other demands for- 


self-government than the older British 
parties have thought wise or possible. 
Accordingly in both Conservative and 
Liberal circles there exists a widespread ap- 
prehension that a Labor government may 
make mistakes in imperial policy that can 
never be rectified. As a prominent Con- 
servative said to me, ‘‘ My chief fear is that 
Labor in power may light a fire in India 
that neither they nor we can afterwards 
put out.’’ Whether this pessimism is justi- 
fied remains to be seen. It shows, however, 
the gravity of Britain’s imperial problems 
and the necessity for continuous states- 
manship in their handling if irreparable 
damage is to be averted. 

_ More pressing even than imperial ques- 
tions are the problems arising from Britain’s 
industrial situation. We have already seen 
how during the past century England made 
herself the industrial heart of the world, 
thereby gaining great wealth and increas- 
ing her population nearly 300 per cent. But 
we also saw that this vast population was 
dependent for its very life upon precisely 
that same complex and nicely adjusted sys- 
tem of manufacturing, commerce, shipping 
and banking which had brought it into 
being. 

We Americans can hardly realize what 
such a situation means. Our country is so 
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large, our natural resources are so vast 
our climates are so varied that we c 
get along fairly well if all the rest of 
world were to sink beneath the ocean. 
Britain, however, such an event woul 
the most frightful catastrophe. Left to hi 
self, more than half her present populatio;| 
would literally have to starve. Britain’ 
economic situation is thus fundamenta 
artificial. It is not a natural but a man 
made creation, which can be maintaine 
only by tireless foresight, energy and sk 
Furthermore, for many years past it 
been getting harder for Britain to k 1 
the pace. There are two main reasons fg 
this—the increasing severity of fo 
competition and the steady growth of 
own population. When Britain becam 
industrial nation about a century ago 
had the field almost to herself, and { 
long time she made something like mo 
oly profits. But little by little other na 
began to take a hand in the game, so 
to keep her foreign trade against con 
tion Britain had to work harder, pro 
more efficiently and sell more che: 
That was the only way that she could 
port her population. Also, that popul: 
was rapidly growing. In other word 
was getting harder to feed British mi 
fa there were ever more British mout 
eed. 
Britain’s present economic diffi 
are no recent development. They 
long standing. As far back as the 
1872 the balance of trade began tor 
against her; that is, her exports fell bele 
her imports. And the balance of trad 
continued to run pretty steadily ag 
her ever since. Of course Britain has 
ered the balance by invisible exports 
shipping services, banking profits andr 
turns of capital invested abroad. Ni 
theless, the fact remains that it be 
increasingly difficult to support her poy 
lation. 


The Specter of Unemploymeni 


As a matter of fact, not all her popul 
tion was properly supported. The 
spread poverty in England’s great 
and industrial centers has long been 
verbial, and England’s poor consiste 
merely of her degenerate pauper elen 
who were practically unemployable 
also of many persons able and willi 
work yet unable to find work, or able 
find it only part of the time. The 
was a vast mass of people underfed, 
from hand to mouth, and dependent 
publie or private charity. Their nu 
were disclosed during the war, when Br 
ain’s man power was systematically ( 
amined by draft boards to determine ih 
physical fitness for military service. 
amount of physical unfitness due, not to 
born degeneracy but to poor living con 
tions, which those examinations disclo 
was far greater than had been previou | 
imagined. | 

Of course during the war living con 
tions among the poor were much improv 
Millions of men went off to fight, 
every able-bodied man and woman lef 
home was sure of a job to keep Britai 
war machine supplied. The problem of1 
employment virtually disappeared. F 
this was an artificial, unhealthy situat! 
which could not last and which was bou} 
to be followed by an acute reaction. Bi)! 
ain was mortgaging her future by hi} 
taxes and loans which would have to be} 
paid. The war once over, back came_ 
millions of soldiers demanding jobs, wl 
at the same time the war boom collapse 
that great industrial depression which 
not only England but the whole world} 
well. With markets everywhere disorg 
ized, and with some of her best custom\; 
like Germany and Russia, more or less 
of business, Britain’s foreign trade was 
a body blow and her whole industrial 
slowed down. Once more the specte) 
unemployment raised its ugly head. 
avert wholesale semistarvation, the B 
Government supplemented existing mi 
ures of poor relief by a great system of 
employment insurance. The need for Ss! 
action is shown by the numbers of pers 
applying for assistance. Since the y! 
1920, when the system went into of 
averages of from 1,000,000 to 1,800, 
persons have been assisted as totally 
ployed, while the number of perso 
sisted as being only partially employed 
averaged about 500,000. These people} 
it remembered, are genuine employa 
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(tion to them is the host of unemploy- 
Js—the physically unfit, mentally defec- 
and degenerate elements, who are 
sorted by public or private charity. 
Be is Britain’s unemployment prob- 
and it is difficult to see how any polit- 
action can really solve it. Wise 
ures can better it somewhat, while 
se measures can make it much worse. 
he cure—if cure there be—lies outside 
in, in the general world situation. The 
fact is that, as things now are, Brit- 
industry and trade cannot support her 
ylation, which continues to grow and 
'makes the problem more and more 
ult. 

‘itain’s population is increasing be- 
n 300,000 and 400,000 a year. How are 
new mouths to be fed? Many Eng- 
aen advocate wholesale emigration to 
dominions. Great efforts have been 
e and much money spent to this end. 
yet the annual quota of British emi- 
ts to all parts of the world averages 
‘than 200,000. Thus not even the an- 
increase of population is taken care 
‘But under present world conditions 
ain probably has at least 5,000,000 
people than can be supported in 
mable comfort. Here, truly, is a prob- 
he will test British statesmanship to 
‘is assuredly one of the great motives in 
‘ish foreign policy. Determined as she is 
uild up her foreign trade, Britain feels 
)solutely necessary to restore stability 
prosperity to the Continent of Europe. 
, explains British policy toward Ger- 
y and Russia. It likewise explains in 
et measure her policy toward France, 
ith most Englishmen regard as blocking 
oad to Europe’s economic recovery. 

/ is useless for Frenchmen to talk to 
rlishmen about the possible future po- 
= dangers that British policy may 
‘ve. The present economic motive is so 
“sing that most Englishmen are willing 
sake the political risks that may be in- 
yed. A prominent French politician hit 
i off very well when he told me about a 
yrersation he had had with a British 
inet minister not long after the war. The 
richman asked the minister if he did not 
ik England was playing a dangerous 
ule in trying to build up Germany and 
usia—the two powers which she had 
«t feared in the past—and pointed out 
,ral unpleasant political possibilities. 
Well,” replied the Englishman, “‘all you 
ymay be true, and if it turns out that 
@ we may have to fight ’em ten years 
sxe. But now we must trade and make 
ey.” 

British Grit 


| is very easy to label this sort of thing 
shortsighted and to call the English a 
aon of shopkeepers and similar unpleas- 
nithings. That, in fact, was the way my 
nch acquaintance felt, and he told the 
a:dote I have just narrated to prove his 
ot. To me, however, it proved some- 
vig quite different—namely, British cool- 
and common sense. Englishmen rarely 
@e time spinning elaborate, logical theo- 
€ of what may happen in the future. 
uead they look at what is happening in 
upresent, see what is amiss, get after it 
nkeep their eye on the ball. That is why, 
ie longrun, they usually come out on top. 
is just these qualities of practical com- 
sense and dislike of theorizing that 
uie the English to be so persistently mis- 
ied by their more logical and argumen- 
vive Continental neighbors. Except when 
ly stirred, the Englishman is apt to 
tiv into his shell and to become aloof and 
éticulate. Not realizing how English- 
i¢ are thinking and working beneath the 
sal exterior of British life, Continentals 
éuently underrate them and may even 
ie to think England decadent. That is 
ft happened with the Germans before 
“war, and when I was recently in Europe 
dey a distinct tendency of the same sort 
ng Frenchmen and Italians. I dis- 
ued this point at length with one of the 
Kt thoughtful of England’s publicists, 
ng specially in mind the growing mis- 
rstanding between French and British 
lie opinion. My friend considered that 
“way many Frenchmen were belittling 
nd was perhaps the most serious 
‘et of the whole situation. 
he British people,” said he, “are 
ropling with their problems and are bear- 
heir burdens with unflinching grit and 
ination. This indomitable spirit is 
1Oasic trait of the English people. It also 
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shows what great reserves of energy and 
poise are latent within them, though this 
is never visible except in crises, because 
the English are ordinarily so inarticulate 
and so self-repressed. That is why Conti- 
nentals are continually coming to believe 
England decadent. Germany made that 
mistake a short time ago. Well, perhaps 
that is not surprising, because England 
had not been put to the test for 100 years. 
But here is the extraordinary fact: People 
on the Continent are beginning to say just 
the same things today, despite the lesson of 
the late war. And therein lies a real danger, 
because it may lead such people—notably 
in France—to despise England and chal- 
lenge her in what she regards as life-and- 
death matters. And then Britain will give 
the Continent another surprise.’ 

Grit and determination are, indeed, the 
underlying traits of the British people. 
Those traits do not reveal themselves fully 
to the passing traveler, for the Englishman 
is at once reserved and casual before stran- 
gers. But after you have been in England 
a while and have got a bit below the sur- 
face, you will be impressed by the calm reso- 
lution with which the English are facing 
their problems and bearing their burdens. 
The problems are many; the burdens are 
heavy. England was hard hit by the war. 
Her people are frightfully taxed and her 
industrial life is still somewhat out of gear. 
The working classes are haunted by the 
specter of unemployment, while the upper 
and middle classes have lost much of their 
old prosperity. Britain is in fact going 
through a period of profound readjust- 
ment—never a pleasant experience—and 
Englishmen admit frankly that the process 
will be hard and long. Yet practically all 
Englishmen are firmly convinced that Brit- 
ain will win through. 


. Anglo-American Good Feeling 


One of the points on which British public 
opinion is unusually solid is the necessity of 
good relations with America. That does not 
mean that the English all cordially like us. 
Of course many Englishmen do, but others 
cordially dislike us, while still others know 
almost nothing about us, their chief ac- 
quaintance with things American being de- 
rived from the omnipresent American 
moving picture, which usually presents 
either a distortion or a caricature of Amer- 
ican life. 

And yet, in the larger sense, all this mat- 
ters very little. To judge Anglo-American 
relations on a basis of individual likes and 
dislikes—as is too often done—is a short- 
sighted and rather silly attitude that quite 
overlooks the basic realities of the case. The 
really important thing is that, though some 
Englishmen may like and others may dislike 
Americans, practically all Englishmen are 
convinced that Britain must be on good 
terms with America. That is one of the cor- 
ner stones of British foreign policy. 

Anglo-American relations are, indeed, in- 
spired by a happy blend of sentiment and 
self-interest, which is the best guaranty for 
their stability. As peoples, we may some- 
times rub each other the wrong way; but 
we both feel instinctively that we are kin- 
dred in blood and basic ideals. As nations, 
we may develop differences in policy; yet 
we both know that such differences are 
vastly outweighed by the interests we have 
in common. We both realize profoundly 
that real enmity between us would be a hid- 
eous disaster which might well spell our 
common undoing. This feeling is particu- 
larly keen in the dominions of the British 
Empire—Australia, Canada, New Zealand 
and the rest. The dominions know that con- 
flict in the English-speaking world would be 
for them the worst of disasters. They are 
thus added links in the chain of friendship 
between Britain and America. 

All signs therefore point to lasting con- 
cord and growing codperation between the 
English-speaking peoples. Disagreements 
may arise, but they will be settled by the 
good sense and temperate reasonableness 
which characterize both stocks. Not for 
nothing are we both mainly Nordic in 
blood! The intelligence and self-control in- 
born in the Nordic race can be trusted to 
give us sober second thoughts and to guard 
us against being swept off our feet by gusts 
of passion which might blind us to our 
larger interests. America and Britain will 
never again be foes; and so far as anything 
can be predicted, they seem destined to be- 
come steadily better friends. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 


articles by Mr. Stoddard. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 
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Note how many of them glisten 
This is how the change came 
OMPARE the teeth you see to- _ fective. A new-type tooth paste has 
day with the teeth of long ago. been created to apply them daily. 
Note how many teeth now glisten. The name is Pepsodent. Today care- 
Mark how clean they seem. ful people of some 50 nations em- 
A change has come to millions in ploy it, largely by dental advice. 
their methods of teeth cleaning. It To homes all around you—to peo- 
is a change which you'll adopt when _ ple you know—it has brought a new 
you once find it out. Accept this — era in teeth cleaning. 
test now, for your own sake, if you 
have not made it. Other new factors 
Pepsodent d ther thi hicl 
You must fight film Mees Se ee eT aie. 
The only way to whiter, cleaner plies the alkalinity of the saliva, 
teeth is to daily fight the film. Film Which is there to neutralize mouth 
is that viscous coat you feel. It acids. It multiplies the starch diges- 
clings to teeth. Unless removed, it tntin saliva, which is there to digest 
soon discolors, forming dingy coats. starch deposits on teeth. 
That is why teeth grow cloudy. Those are Nature’s great tooth- 
Film also holds food substance Protecting agents in the mouth. 
which ferments and forms acid. It Every use of Pepsodent gives them 
holds the acid in contact with the Multiplied effect. 
teeth to cause decay. Germs breed : 
by millions in it. They cause many Prove it now 
serious troubles, local and internal. These results, when you know 
Most dingy teeth and most tooth them, will mean much to you and 
troubles are now traced to film. yours. Send this coupon for a 10- 
: : ____ + Day Tube. Note how clean 
Dental science finds | the teeth feel after using. 
two ways Protect the Mark the absence of the 
Dental science, after long | aeoane viscous film. See how teeth 
research, has found two ee ae i as the film- 
ways to fight film. One dis- film, then re- pod Geacine DP eaa. 
pene oe sete Ces mare eee You will be amazed and 
stages Of formation. ne than_ enamel. delighted. We believe that 
removes it without harm- Never use a this test will bring to your 
ful scouring. — Leia Sanath home an entirely new den- 
Able authorities have Harehi grit, tal era. Cut out the coupon 
proved these methods ef- [____________]._ so you don’t forget. 
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modern research. 
Now advised by 
leading dentists 
the world over. 
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Use PLATE GLASS 
for closed car comfort 


It is freedom of vision that 
makes motoring in a closed car 
a rare pleasure for those who 
like the little refinements of com- 
fort. Plate Glass is perfectly 
flat, clear and free from waves 
and swirls. With Plate Glass 
in the windshield and windows, 
road and landscape appear clear, 
distinct and undistorted. There 
is no waving and dancing of ob- 
jects to annoy the eye. Looking 
through Plate Glass is like look- 
ing through the open air. 


Observe the glass in your car. 
It should be genuine Plate Glass. 
When you have occasion to have 
broken panes replaced, tell the 
repair man to use Plate Glass. 


- Nothing Else > 
is Like it ¢ 
RO © 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS, 
of AMERICA 
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HOW TO LIVE ON $36,000 A YEA 


(Continued from Page 22) 
-easily make up for the difference. 


security for our old age.. We were going to 
do better at last. 

Now as everyone knows, when you want 
to do better you first buy a book and print 
your name in the front of it in capital let- 
ters. So my wife bought a book, and every 
bill that came to the house was carefully 
entered in it, so that we could watch living 
expenses and cut them away to almost 
nothing—or at least to $1500 a month. 

We had, however, reckoned without our 
town. It is one of those little towns spring- 
ing up on all sides of New York which are 
built especially for those who have made 
money suddenly but have never had money 
before. 

My wife and I are, of course, members of 
this newly rich class. That is to say, five 
years ago we had no money at all, and what 
we now do away with would have seemed 
like inestimable riches to us then. I have at 
times suspected that we are the only newly 
rich people in America, that in fact we are 
the very couple at whom all the articles 
about the newly rich were aimed. 

Now when you say ‘‘newly rich” you 
picture a middle-aged and corpulent man 
who has a tendency to remove his collar at 
formal dinners and is in perpetual hot water 
with his ambitious wife and her titled 
friends. As a member of the newly rich 
class, I assure you that this picture is en- 
tirely libelous. I myself, for example, am a 
mild, slightly used young man of twenty- 
seven, and what corpulence I may have 
developed is for the present a strictly con- 
fidential matter between my tailor and me. 
We once dined with a bona fide nobleman, 
but we were both far too frightened to take 
off our collars or even to demand corned 
beef and cabbage. Nevertheless we live in 
a town especially prepared for keeping 
money in circulation. 

When we came here, a year ago, there 
were, all together, seven merchants engaged 
in the purveyance of food—three grocers, 
three butchers and a fishman. But when the 
word went around in food-purveying circles 
that the town was filling up with the re- 
cently enriched as fast as houses could be 
built for them, the rush of butchers, grocers, 
fishmen and delicatessen men became enor- 
mous. Trainloads of them arrived daily 
with signs and scales in hand to stake out a 
claim and sprinkle sawdust upon it. It was 
like the gold rush of ’49, or a big bonanza 
of the 70’s. Older and larger cities were 
denuded of their stores. Inside of a year 
eighteen food dealers had set up shop in our 
main street and might be seen any day 
waiting in their doorways with alluring and 
deceitful smiles. 

Having long been somewhat overcharged 
by the seven previous food purveyors we all 
naturally rushed to the new men, who made 
it known by large numerical signs in their 
windows that they intended practically to 
give food away. But once we were snared, 
the prices began to rise alarmingly, until all 
of us scurried like frightened mice from one 
new man to another, seeking only justice, 
and seeking it in vain. 


Great Expectations 


What had happened, of course, was that 
there were too many food purveyors for the 
population. It was absolutely impossible 
for eighteen of them to subsist on the town 
and at the same time charge moderate 
prices. So each was waiting for some of the 
others to give up and move away; mean- 
while the only way the rest of them could 
carry their loans from the bank was by sell- 
ing things at two or three times the prices 
in the city fifteen miles away. And that is 
how our town became the most expensive 
one in the world. 

Now in magazine articles people always 
get together and found community stores, 
but none of us would consider such a step. It 
would absolutely ruin us with our neigh- 
bors, who would suspect that we actually 
cared about our money. When I suggested 
one day to a local lady of wealth—whose 
husband, by the way, is reputed to have 
made his money by vending illicit liquids— 
that I start a community store known 
as “F, Scott Fitzgerald—Fresh Meats,” 
she was horrified. So the idea was aban- 
doned. 

But in spite of the groceries, we began 


the year in high hopes. My first play was to 
be presented in the autumn, and even if 
living in the East forced our expenses a 
little over $1500 a month, the play would 
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knew what colossal sums were earn 
play royalties, and just to be su 
asked several playwrights what w 
maximum that could be earned on a 
run. I never allowed myself to be r: 
took a sum halfway between the max 
and the minimum, and put that do 
what we could fairly count on its 
I think my figures came to about $10 
It was a pleasant year; we alw 
this delightful event of the play 
forward to. When the play succe 
could buy a house, and saving moni 
be so easy that we could do it bli 
with both hands tied behind our b 
As if in happy anticipation we ] 
small windfall in March from an uw 
pected source—a moving picture—ar 
almost the first time in our lives w 
enough surplus to buy some bonds. 
course we had “‘my”’ bond, and every 
months I clipped the little coupon 4 
cashed it, but we were so used to it that 
never counted it as money. It was sin 
a warning never to tie up cash whe 
couldn’t get at it in time of need. 
No, the thing to buy was Liberty B: 
and we bought four of them. It was 
exciting business. I descended to as 
and impressive room downstairs, and un 
the chaperonage of a guard deposited 
$4000 in Liberty Bonds, together 
“my” bond, in a little tin box to whie 
alone had the key. 


Less Cash Than Company 


I left the bank, feeling decidedly se 
I had at last accumulated a capite 
hadn’t exactly accumulated it, but | 
it was anyhow, and if I had died n 
day it would have yielded my wife $21 
year for life—or for just as long as 
cared to live on that amount. 

“That,” I said to myself with some sai 
faction, ‘‘is what is called providing for 
wife and children. Now all I have tod 
to deposit the $100,000 from my play 
then we’re through with worry foreve 

I found that from this time on I hat 
tendency to worry about current exp 
What if we did spend a few hundre 
much now,and then? What if our grt 
bills did vary mysteriously from $85 to $) 
a month, according as to how closel} 
watched the kitchen? Didn’t I have bo 


The coupons on ‘‘my”’ 
sent to an office on lower Broadway. 


a chance to find out, as I didn’t h 
pleasure of clipping any. Two of 
was unfortunately compelled to dispc 
just one month after I first locked 
up. I had begun a new novel, yous 
it occurred to me it would be much k 
business in the end to keep at the nove 
live on the Liberty Bonds while I w 
ing it. Unfortunately the novel pro 
slowly, while the Liberty Bonds 
an alarming rate of speed. The no 
interrupted whenever there was an 
above a whisper in the house, w. 
Liberty Bonds were never interrupte 
And the summer drifted too. It w 
exquisite summer and it became a 
with many world-weary New Yorke 
pass their week-ends at the Fitzgeral 
in the country. Along near the end 


safety-deposit vault, only ‘‘my”’ bor 
mained. There it lay—paying sto 
itself and a few dollars more. 
mind; in a little while the box wo 
bursting with savings. I’d have to 
twin box next door. 
But the play was going into rehe 
two months. To tide over the in 
there were two courses open to Mf 
I could sit down and write some § 
stories or I could continue to work on 
novel and borrow the money to live 
Lulled into a sense of security by our 
guine anticipations I decided on the la 
course, and my publishers lent me enot 
pay our bills until the opening night. 
So I went back to my novel, and) 
months and money melted away; but) 
(Continued on Page 97) { 


(Continued from Page 94) 

morning in October I sat in the cold inte- 
vr of a New York theater and heard the 
st read through the first act of my play. 
[was magnificent; my estimate had been 
t) low. I could almost hear the people 
sambling for seats, hear the ghostly voices 
othe movie magnates as they bid against 
ce another for the picture rights. The 
rvel was now laid aside; my days were 
sent at the theater and my nights in revis- 
x and improving the two or three little 
yak spots in what was to be the success of 
2 year. 

The time approached and life became a 
eathless affair. The November bills came 


ti only two short stories during the entire 
sar. But what did that matter? The main 
ting was that our second comedian got the 
yong intonation in his first-act exit line. 
‘The play opened in Atlantic City in No- 
mber. It was a colossal frost. People left 
feir seats and walked out, people rustled 
teir programs and talked audibly in bored 
ipatient whispers. After the second act 
jvanted to stop the show and say it was all 
emistake but the actors struggled heroi- 
«ly on. 

There was a fruitless week of patching 
2d revising, and then we gave up and 
«me home. To my profound astonishment 


ts of the newly rich class. What more can 
joney buy? 


Taking Account of Stock 


The first move, of course, was to get out 
hea bond, take it to the bank and offer it 
sale. A very nice old man at a shining 
ble was firm as to its value as security, 
t he promised that if I became over- 
¢awn he would call me up on the phone 
d give me a chance to make good. No, he 
ver went to lunch with depositors. He 
«sidered writers a shiftless class, he said, 
ad assured me that the whole bank was 
esolutely burglarproof from cellar to roof. 
Too discouraged even to put the bond 
lick in the now yawning deposit box, I 
icked it gloomily into my- pocket and 
‘ent home. There was no help for it—I 
just go to work. I had exhausted my re- 
furees and there was nothing else to do. 
4 the train I listed all our possessions 
4 which, if it came to that, we could pos- 
oly raise money. Here is the list: 

1 Oil stove, damaged. 

9 Electric lamps, all varieties. 

2 Bookeases with books to match. 
|1 Cigarette humidor, made by a convict. 

2 Framed crayon portraits of my wife and me. 
1 Medium-priced automobile, 1921 model. 
[ pad, par value $1000; actual value un- 
} known. 


“Let’s cut down expenses right away,” 
*gan my wife when I reached home. 
There’s a new grocery in town where you 
ay cash and everything costs only half 
hat it does anywhere else. I can take the 
ir every morning and ——” 

i Cash!” I began to laugh at this. 
Cash!” 

The one thing it was impossible for us to 
) now was to pay cash. It was too late to 
ay cash. We had no cash to pay. We 
ould rather have gone down on our knees 
id thanked the butcher and grocer for 
tting us charge. An enormous economic 
ict became clear to me at that moment— 
2 rarity of cash, the latitude of choice 
at cash allows. 

\“Well,” she remarked thoughtfully, 
‘that’s too bad. But at least we don’t need 
ree servants. We'll get a Japanese to do 
meral housework, and I’ll be nurse for a 
hile until you get us out of danger.” 

“Let them go?” I demanded incredu- 
usly. “But we can’t let them go! We’d 
ve to pay them an extra two weeks each. 

y, to get them out of the house would 
it us $125—in cash! Besides, it’s nice to 
ave the butler; if we have an awful smash 
je can send him up to New York to hold 
Ce in the bread line.” 

“Well, then, how can we economize?” 
can’t. We’re too poor to economize. 
ny is a luxury. We could have 
mized last summer—but now our only 
ion is in extravagance.” 


vj 
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“How about a smaller house?” 

“Impossible! Moving is the most ex- 
pensive thing in the world; and besides, 
I couldn’t work during the confusion. No,” 
I went on, “I’ll just have to get out of this 
mess the only way I know how, by making 
more money. Then when we’ve got some- 
thing in the bank we can decide what we’d 
better do.” 

Over our garage is a large bare room 
whither I now retired with pencil, paper 
and the oil stove, emerging the next after- 
noon at five o’clock with a 7000-word story. 
That was something; it would pay the rent 
and last month’s overdue bills. It took 
twelve hours a day for five weeks to rise 
from abject poverty back into the middle 
class, but within that time we had paid our 
debts, and the cause for immediate worry 
was over. 

But I was far from satisfied with the 
whole affair. A young man can work at ex- 
cessive speed with no ill effects, but youth 
2 oe not a permanent condition 
of life. 

I wanted to find out where the $36,000 
had gone. Thirty-six thousand is not 
very wealthy—not yacht-and-Palm-Beach 
wealthy—but it sounds to me as though it 
should buy a roomy house full of furniture, 
a trip to Europe once a year, and a bond or 
two besides. But our $36,000 had bought 
nothing at all. : 

So 1 dug up my miscellaneous account 
books, and my wife dug up her complete 
household record for the year 1923, and we 
made out the monthly average. Here it is: 


HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES 


APPORTIONED 

PER MONTH 

Income;taxe 5.4 ge tecas Ome Sth $ 198.00 
Hocdwa wey she sulci MEMO leh oes 202.00 
| Renta 20 de Se pe ae Zeek 300.00 
Coal, wood, ice, gas, light, phone and water 114.50 
DOLVANtS: «ee nttny earn eiesaiee cetera 295.00 
Goltelubs, ca. aerate mete ede 105.50 
Clothes—three people ......... 158.00 
Doctor andi dentists suena Lint een 42.50 
Drugsiand' cigarettes 9 0506 eaekes 32.50 
ANILOMODUGHW, accu scemel eaNee oer ; 25.00 
TCOKS Bek st... ae ec ets on eae Pa 14.50 
All other household expenses ..... . 112.50 
poten rent, he ee ee eee oe $1,600.00 


“Well, that’s not bad,’ we thought 
when we had got thus far. ‘Some of the 
items are pretty high, especially food and 
servants. But there’s about everything ac- 
counted for, and it’s only a little more than 
half our income.” 

Then we worked out the average monthly 
expenditures that could be included under 
pleasure. 


Hotel bills—this meant spending the night or 

charging mealsin New York. .... . 
Trips—only two, but apportioned per month 
Theater.ticketsis i: stats a: cs okete & 55.00 


Barber and hairdresser... .: 0. - 25.00 
Charityandiloans Sse. 30... 6. 15.00 
Taxis Josip San. Aiget abe oake ees 15.00 
Gambling—this dark heading covers bridge, 

craps and football bets ........ 33.00 
Restaurant parties ........... 70.00 
Entertaining’ Se. sissies Se auton cass oe aie ay aay 0.00 
Miscellaneous carats otc yatta ae ae 23.00 

Total es 4 Sa eet Ree ere $400.00 


Some of these items were pretty high. 
They will seem higher to a Westerner than 
to a New Yorker. Fifty-five dollars for 
theater tickets means between three and 
five shows a month, depending on the type 
of show and how long it’s been running. 
Football games are also included in this, as 
well as ringside seats to the Dempsey-Firpo 
fight. As for the amount marked “restau- 
rant parties’’—$70 would perhaps take 
three couples to a popular after-theater 
cabaret—but it would be a close shave. 

We added the items marked “‘pleasure”’ 
to the items marked ‘‘ household expenses,”’ 
and obtained a monthly total. 

“Fine,” I said. ‘‘Just $3000. Now at 
least we’ll know where to cut down, because 
we know where it goes.” 

She frowned; then a puzzled, awed ex- 
pression passed over her face. 

“What’s the matter?” I demanded. 
“Tsn’t it all right? Are some of the items 
wrong?” 

“Tt isn’t the items,” she said stagger- 
ingly; “‘it’s the total. This only adds up to 
$2000 a month.” 

I was incredulous, but she nodded. 

“But listen,” I protested; “my bank 
statements show that we’ve spent $3000 a 
month. You don’t mean to say that every 
month we lose $1000 dollars?” 


“This only adds up to $2000,” she pro- 
tested, ‘‘so we must have.” 

“Give me the pencil.” 

For an hour I worked over the accounts 
in silence, but to no avail. 

“Why, this is impossible!” I insisted. 
“People don’t lose $12,000 in a year. It’s 
just—it’s just missing.” 

There was a ring at the doorbell and I 
walked over to answer it, still dazed by 
these figures. It was the Banklands, our 
neighbors from over the way. 

“Good heavens!’’ I announced. ‘‘We’ve 
just lost $12,000!” 

Bankland stepped back alertly. 

“Burglars?”’ he inquired. 

“Ghosts,” answered my wife, 

Mrs. Bankland looked nervously around. 

“Really?” 

We explained the situation, the mys- 
terious third of our income that had van- 
ished into thin air. 

“Well, what we do,” said Mrs. Bank- 
land, “‘is, we have a budget.” 

“We have a budget,’’ agreed Bankland, 
“and we stick absolutely to it. If the skies 
fall we don’t go over any item of that 
budget. That’s the only way to live sen- 
sibly and save money.” 

““That’s what we ought to do,” I agreed. 

Mrs. Bankland nodded enthusiastically. 

“Tt’s a wonderful scheme,” she went on. 
“We make a certain deposit every month, 


and all I save on it I can have for myself to | § 


do anything I want with.” 

I could see that my own wife was visibly 
excited. 

“That’s what I want to do,’’ she broke 
out suddenly. “‘Have a budget. Every- 
body does it that has any sense.’’ 

“T pity anyone that doesn’t use that 
system,” said Bankland solemnly. ‘Think 
of the inducement to economy—the extra 
money my wife’ll have for clothes.”’ 

“How much have you saved so far?’”’ my 
wife inquired eagerly of Mrs. Bankland. 

“So far?” repeated Mrs. Bankland. “Oh, 
I haven’t had a chance so far. You see we 
only began the system yesterday.” 

“Yesterday!” we cried. 

“Just yesterday,” agreed Bankland 
darkly. ‘‘But I wish to heaven I’d started 
it a year ago. I’ve been working over our 
accounts all week, and do you know, Fitz- 
gerald, every month there’s $2000 I can’t 
account for to save my soul.”’ 


Headed Toward Easy Street 


Our financial troubles are now over. We 
have permanently left the newly rich class 
and installed the budget system. It is 
simple and sensible, and I can explain it to 
you in a few words. You consider your in- 
come as an enormous pie all cut up into 
slices, each slice representing one class of 
expenses. Somebody has worked it all out; 
so you know just what proportion of your 
income you can spend on each slice. Tl.ere 
is even a slice for founding universities, if 
you go in for that. 

For instance, the amount you spend on 
the theater should be half your drug-store 
bill. This will enable us to see one play 
every five and a half months, or two and 
a half plays a year. We have already 
picked out the first one, but if it isn’t 
running five and a half months from now 
we shall be that much ahead. Our allow- 
ance for newspapers should be only a quar- 
ter of what we spend on self-improvement, 
so we are considering whether to get the 
Sunday paper once a month or to subscribe 
for an almanac. 

According to the budget we will be al- 
lowed only three-quarters of a servant, so 
we are on the lookout for a one-legged 
cook who can come six days a week. And 
apparently the author of the budget book 
lives in a town where you can still go to 
the movies for a nickel and get a shave for 
a dime. But we are going to give up the 
expenditure called ‘‘Foreign missions, etc.,’’ 
and apply it to the life of crime instead. 
Altogether, outside of the fact that there 
is no slice allowed for “missing”’ it seems 
to be a very complete book, and according 
to the testimonials in the back, if we make 
$36,000 again this year, the chances are 
that we’ll save at least $35,000. 

“But we can’t get any of that first 
$36,000 back,’’ I complained around the 
house. “If we just had something to show 
for it I wouldn’t feel so absurd.”’ 

My wife thought a long while. 

“The only thing you can do,” she said 
finally, “‘is to write a magazine article and 
call it How to Live on $36,000 a Year.”’ 

“What a silly suggestion!’’ I replied 
coldly. 


Ever WHuite SANI-SEAT 
fits any standard size bowl, 
measuring 52” from center to center 
of post holes—16}4”’ center of post line to 
outside rim of bowl. All-white Pyralin proc- 
essed even to solid brass hinges. Guaranteed 5 years 


Choose a lasting 
all-white seat 


HEN YOU remodel 
your bathroom make 
it all-white and choose a 
stainless, lastingseattolend 
distinction. to the room. 


CVERWHITE 


SANI- SEAT 


You know it’s clean 


bears the scrutiny of the most 
critical guest. Pyralin processed 
throughout, even tothe hinges, 
it offers the utmost in beauty, 
sanitation and durability. 
Smooth as satin, white as mar- 
ble, strong and lasting, the 
Ever WHITE SANI-SEAT is most 
economical as well as beauti- 
ful. Guaranteed for five years. 


Saves you $3 to $5 
at Master Plumbers’ 


Your plumber: sells the 
Ever Wuite SANI-SEAT for only 
$12. This low price is possible 
because of the enormous facili- 
ties of the Woodward-Wanger 
Co., makers of the famous 
Mushroom Parabal. Ask your 
plumber. Or send us his name 
and we will see that you are 
supplied. Illustrated booklet 
of toilet seats for all purposes, 
at all prices, free on request. 
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GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 
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‘Time for a 
fresh pair? 


Although they wear ever so 
long, Paris Garters were never 
meant to be heirlooms. Fresh 
clothes and hose deserve clean 
garters. And snappy new elas- 
tic insures trimly held socks. 
Get the down-right comfort 
and worthy wear of a new pair 
of Paris today. As low as 35¢ 


“Ghere are enough men wear- 
ing Paris Garters to elect 
the next ‘President— easily! 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


Also Makers of Hickory Products 
Chicago New York 
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(Continued from Page 28) 


guide them they did not even realize the 
danger of volcanoes. The city of Pompeii 
is an excellent example of that fact. It was 
founded along about 600 B. C. and later 
walled, but was taken by the Romans during 
theSamnite Wars, probably about 290 B.C. 
It was highly favored by the Emperor 
Sulla, who established a Roman colony 
there; and still later by the Emperor 
Claudius, who chose the place as suitable 
for his villa. Cicero also had a villa there. 
In the very shadow of ever-threatening dis- 
aster it flourished under imperial favor. 
But after it was destroyed by the eruption 
of Vesuvius in the year 79 A. D. it was 
never rebuilt, and eventually was so utterly 
forgotten that it became almost a myth. 
It was not until the year 1748 that exca- 
vations by the Neapolitan Government 
proved definitely that there really had been 
a city of Pompeii. 

Something of the same sort happened in 
the case of Babylon, which was a myth for 
many years until excavations proved that 
it had once existed. Babylon, however, 
was a victim of military defeat and bad 
climate. Troy is another city which wassup- 
posed to have been a poetic dream, a fiction 
of imagination, until its walls were uncoy- 
ered and their dimensions measured. These 
cities are mentioned in order to bring out 
the contrast with Chicago, which, when 
destroyed by fire, was in course of recon- 
struction before the embers had ceased 


| smoking. But Chicago was not constructed 


by royal decree or dependent upon a 
king’s prowess in war for its existence. 
Chicago was built upon a foundation of 
Destroyed, it had to be 
rebuilt. If it were destroyed again it would 
rise in the same manner, only much more 
quickly. 

When an ancient city was doomed to de- 
struction by a tide in the fortunes of war 
there was very little reason why the inhab- 
itants—if they escaped massacre—should 
ever return. Their property holdings of 
every sort disappeared. War was the busi- 
ness of those ages and it had to be made 
profitable. To the extent possible it was 
made profitable. But destruction of a city 
today leaves property in the hands of the 
same owners. Even war does not affect it, 
so definitely is the right of private land- 
holding established. A high-water mark in 
this regard was set by the United States 
when, following the war with Mexico in 
1848, the treaty of peace provided that not 
only would all private citizens be secure in 
their lands but that the laws under which 
they acquired those lands would also be 
respected. Thus it is that, in tracing the 
title of lands in California and other states 
acquired as a result of that war, one follows 
the laws of Mexico if the tracing goes far- 
ther back than the date of the Treaty of 
Guadalupe. And if it goes back farther 
than Mexican independence one probably 
finishes the examination with an original 
grant of land by the King of Spain. 


Cities, Ancient and Modern 


So two tremendous changes in basic con- 
ditions had been effected before the build- 
ing of American cities began. The doctrine 
of private property was thoroughly estab- 
lished and the city rested upon a new 
foundation of service to its surrounding 
territory. If that territory developed 
riches the city would grow in proportion as 
it served. Noman would obstruct. Neither 
could any notable help be given by the 
government, though protection remained 
antimportant element in the foundation of 
many American municipalities. It was in- 
cidental however. If there happened to 
be a rich trading territory available and a 
fort to give protection, that was a fortunate 
circumstance. The fort alone was not 
sufficient. 

The earlier American cities along the 
Atlantic Coast were built strictly. upon 
trade. So were the great cities along the 
Mississippi River. Those cities had to be. 
They were situated usually at the mouths 
of rivers, so that they had a waterway to the 
products of the interior and a waterway to 
the markets of the world. The best ground 
was selected—not from the viewpoint of 
a monarch who might have half a dozen 
personal, national and international ends in 
view, but from the viewpoint of the men 
who were going to build their warehouses, 
docks, homes and shrines upon that ground. 
All that they held dear would find security 


_of Pompeii or any other ancient cente! 
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upon it, and to the selection they gay 
entirely different kind of thought from 
previously bestowed by monarchs. The 
thought about floods and storms, a 
volcanoes, earthquakes, pure water, — 
mate, solid foundations for their buildings 
and safe moorings for their ships. The ae. 
cumulated common sense and experience 
of the human race went into their selections 
And where they found that there were cer- 
tain difficulties and obstacles they bi 
attacking them with science and ung 


They could see the need for conquering the 
yellow-fever mosquito, malaria and period- 
ical overflows. j 

To the king the rabble was the r: 
But now the common people were bu 
for their own profit and protection. 
stead of one man or ten selecting a 
millions gave thought to it. Their op 
determined the directions in which a 
would have its growth—or whethe 
would enjoy any at all. But more im 
tant even than this, they gave though 
the improvement of that site for all 
uses to which it was being put. So 
the United States is concerned, this e 
city building for service was contempo 
with the growth of modern science. 
only did the citizens desire protection h 
they were able to obtain advice from cor 
petent men on the means for obtainin 


Galveston’s Comeback 


A striking example of what this new 
dition meant with reference to the stab 
of a city is furnished by the experien 
Galveston, Texas. If that gulf port 
been the seat of monarchy when it was ¢ 
stroyed by a hurricane and flood on 
tember 8, 1900, it would probably n 
have been rebuilt. The military p 
could not have resisted such a dise 
Instead of disappearing, however, Gal 
immediately began the work of recons 
tion. Within four years of the date 
disaster which wiped out about 5000 
and destroyed approximately $17,000 
worth of property a great reénforced 
crete sea wall had been constructed. 
back of this wall the island was 
fifteen feet by the simple process of 
giant pumps to suck up sand from 
bottom of the ocean and deposit it on 
island. Since the flood of 1900, Galve 
has had several storms probably as se 
as the one which resulted in such terri 
disaster, but its position as a port sho} 
annual gain. 

The imagination is staggered by thet 
mendous meaning of such facts, but 
must be digested in order that the mo 
city can realize its possibilities. It exi 
because it must exist. 4 

After Pompeii was destroyed people fre 
the surrounding country came to the 
and gathered such building material as 
peared above the level of the ashes. Ha‘ 
done this, they felt they had salvaged a 
all they could get from the ruins. 
that fact and consider how different 
case would be if New York, Clevel 
Detroit, Chicago or any one of half a hu 
dred other modern cities were buried 
volcanic ash! They would be verit 
bonanza mines. Millions could be pr 
ably expended to burrow into those ashi 
I am not speaking of the gold in banks 
jewelry, for the best evidence indicates tl 
such property was for the most part carrie¢ 
away by its owners when Pompeii was ¢ 
stroyed. The loss of life was comparative 
small. I am thinking of the immoyal 
property which ‘constitutes a modern @ 
as compared with the immovable propel 


population. The lead in plumbing fixtu 
and underground cables alone in New Y‘ 
City would make a vast fortune. 
So tremendous is the permanent inv 
ment in a modern municipality that 
withstands even the ravages of war. Unl 
a city lies in the direct path of an army 
that it becomes a necessary strategic pt 
tion, there is little tendency to destroy 
And when destroyed it will rise again as’ 
cities of Northern France and Belgium ha 
risen. They are necessary to the surroul 
ing territory or perhaps to the world. H 
different from Carthage and Troy, whi 
when destroyed, remained ruins! a 
Though there are many points comm 
to all the great cities of this day, the Ame 
ican metropolis has certain charac 
(Continued on Page 101) 


(Continued from Page 98) 

vhich are strictly national. It leads all 
ythers in public utilities, but it also has the 
kyseraper. Probably many of our people 
hink the other countries would like to have 
kyserapers, but don’t know how to build 
hem, or haven’t the money or the uses 
hat would make them profitable. That 
sn’t true, however. They do not want sky- 
‘crapers. It requires only a moment’s 
hought to see that very tall buildings are 
he principal cause of our civic-congestion 
yroblem. 

' This has now become so severe that it 
vill have to be dealt with. In its incipient 
tages traffic policemen furnished a remedy, 
jut they have already proved to be only 
_ temporary expedient, alleviating condi- 
ions for a time, until congestion could grow 
auch worse. The skyscraper is funda- 
nentally an imposition upon the public 
velfare. It is profitable to the owner at the 
xpense of public thoroughfares. These 
wuildings have gone on multiplying in num- 
‘er as they reached greater and greater 
‘eights, until literally scores of miles of 
american streets are choked with traffic 
md even the most efficient rapid-transit 
ystems can no longer carry away quickly 
he hordes of men and women who must 
ongregate in those buildings daily during 
usiness hours. 


Our Inadequate Streets 


Along with this development has come 
he automobile, making additional de- 
aands upon highways which are but slightly 
rider than during the age of the horse. 
Ve laugh at the thought of ancient streets 
nly eight, ten, twelve or fifteen feet wide 
nd sloping toward an open sewer in the 
iiddle, but they are not one iota more 
diculous than a street twenty to thirty 
pet wide with buildings rising twenty to 
wty stories on both sides. Since these 
sweets cannot now be widened, about the 
lost practicable plan is to furnish addi- 
onal paths to and from them underground. 
‘his is especially important in the case of 
luildings where much freight is received 
nd discharged. One of the largest depart- 
ient stores in New York City has already 
2cognized the inevitable by arranging for 
$ enormous delivery trucks to come right 
ito the building. There they are taken on 
levators to the loading department. The 

tem of moving freight across the side- 
alk is simply a survival of the Middle 
ges or, for that matter, probably the most 

cient cities the earth has had. It will 
oubtless soon be necessary for owners of 
tablishments in front of Which automo- 
les are parked to provide space for that 
pose in the basement. The public can 
0 longer spare the space which these 
ras automobiles occupy. Every foot 


— 


the ground is needed for moving traffic. 
aother words, I think the height of buildings 
1 this country has reached.such’ propor- 
ons that they constitute an encroachment 
imposition upon the public highways and 
at the public will have to retaliate by 
reing the owners to provide at their own 
ense space which the municipality no 
nger has to give without causing endless 
convenience. 
| Therefore I am against the skyscraper. 
he reason that man from Thriving Center 


8. OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH FROM UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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had to stand on the corner is the sky- 
scraper. The reason for our tremendous 
congestion is the skyscraper, and in many 
Instances the reason of the high rents for 
business property is the skyscraper. Elimi- 
nate the skyscraper, elbowroom your struc- 
tures, spread out your meeting and bartering 
places, and you will see how quickly your 
congestion will disappear. It is too late in 
many Instances; but at least it is possible 
not to aggravate present conditions. 


An Underground Roadway 


Here is a very simple expedient to relieve 
the vehicular congestion. What I am about 
to suggest would have been done had auto- 
mobiles been in existence at the time our 
cities were created. Build a roadway under 
the pavement space, taking in some portion 
of the basements of the abutting property. 
Have an entrance into each basement from 
this roadway, and compel every establish- 
ment to house its own vehicular traffic. 

If I want to go to Wanalltif, I go directly 
to its basement. If I am to deliver or re- 
ceive merchandise—the same thing. Keep 
this obstructing traffic off the streets unless 
it is moving, and see how quickly conges- 
tion will disappear. 

This plan has also another merit. Ship- 
ping keeps many streets open for vehicular 
traffic; you can compel people to walk to 
an establishment, but merchandise cannot 
do so. Provide underground facilities for 
its disposition and the necessity for other 
than pedal travel is gone. Nassau Street, 
in New York, is an example. Smithfield 
Street, Pittsburgh, is another, and there are 
almost innumerable instances of the plan’s 
beneficial influences. 

It can be done, it will be done, it is the 
only vehicular-traffic solution. Ramps, or 
inclined means of entrance and exit, every 
half mile, could easily be arranged for. 

The imagination is staggered by the 
amount of money invested to furnish the 
services now referred to as public utilities. 
It represents billions of dollars. Uncount- 
able tons of copper, spun into networks or 
fine wire, are laid in cables underground. 
Telephones, electric juice, gas, subways, 
elevated railways, water mains, sewers, 
electric power, steam pipes, and all this vast 
organization of service rest upon the fact 
that the modern city is secure. And every 
time some change is made the street is torn 
up. Why? The patchwork system. In this 
pavement street all provision can be made 
for all possible house connections, and only 
upon very rare occasions will open work be- 
come necessary. 

There is already, in New York City, a 
definite movement away from certain dis- 
tricts which have choked themselves 
through tall buildings. But it is amusing to 
note that the trades or industries which 
move out of Lower Manhattan are for the 
most part going to uptown districts already 
well on the way to similar congestion.. In 
other words, by moving they tend to create 
in a new place precisely the condition 
they are running away from in the old 
place. It has not yet occurred to them that 
they ought to go a considerable distance 
away from probable congestion and spread 
out the city. This would help to solve the 
whole problem instead of dragging it around 
with them. 


Where They Need The Best 
Switch, Yow’ ll Find Square D 


You could not be given a better reason 
for using Square D Safety Switches than 
their growing numbers in the rigorous and 
exacting service of the steel mills. 


Their superior quality and ingenious fea- 
tures must have been decisively demon- 
strated—and valued—in order to have 
earned a foremost place in America’s fore- 
most manufacturing industry. 


Surely there is no more sensible way of 
judging a product than by the degree of 
satisfaction whichis found inits 
use. On exactly that basis, we 
invite you to form your estimate 
of the Square D Safety Switch. 


SQUARE D COMPANY 
DETROIT, U. S. A. 


Factories at: 
DETROIT, MICH., PERU, IND., WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Toronto, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee, Montreal, Atlanta, Cleveland, 
San Francisco, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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Ph iladelphia 


Efficient in any 


Weather 


Acrwarer KENT Ignition, 
Type LA, for Ford Cars is 
sturdily built;— it is positive 
in its performance and thor- 
oughly dependable in any 
weather, under all working 
conditions. It greatly in- 
creases the power, flexibility 
and smooth running of the 
engine and offers to. Ford 
owners every ignition ad- 
vantage enjoyed on the more 
expensive cars. 


Easily and quickly installed 
without removing the ra- 
diator. 


Price $10.80 


Including Cables and Fittings 


ATWATER KENT Mec. Co. 
4939 STENTON AVE., PHILA., PA. 
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When an industry which is localized 
within five or six blocks of a certain part of 
Manhattan discovers that congestion is 
causing serious delays and losses, it will 
select a part of the city where high build- 
ings are less numerous and proceed to erect 
a number of tall structures, usually close 
together, and of about the same type as 
those just abandoned. It is astonishing 
that men who have seen the necessity of 
abandoning a certain street because two 
long rows of skyscrapers have caused con- 
gestion will go to another part of the city 
but a comparatively few blocks distant 
and reconstruct the identical condition 
under the impression that they are solving 
a problem. Often the industries are of such 
a nature that they could just as easily go 
clear on out beyond all congestion. ‘ 

There is an interesting history attaching 
to the skyscraper as an American institu- 
tion. Buildings of this type were made pos- 
sible in this country and approximately 
impossible in England by two legal opinions 
which cross each other at right angles, one 
might say, because they are so opposite. 
British courts have upheld for many years 
what is termed the doctrine of ancient light, 
while American courts have not, except in 
a few rare instances. 


Why England Lacks Skyscrapers 


The doctrine of ancient light is, briefly, 
that twenty years of uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of light and air through windows 
overlooking an adjoining property consti- 
tute an easement or legal privilege or right 
to the continued enjoyment of such light 
and air. British courts first began to up- 
hold this principle when large urban estates 
were broken up; the landlord would often 
sell a corner business lot and then later 
cripple its value by constructing upon the 
adjoining property a building which cut off 
the light and air fom the building he had 
previously sold. After many cases of this 
kind had been tried the doctrine was well 
established that twenty years of enjoyment 
of light and air constituted a legal claim to 
them. Other decisions fixed the principle 
that it was not illegal to cut off the view, 
because that was merely a pleasure and not 
a necessity. Other decisions fixed the prin- 
ciple that it was not unlawful to open 
windows which tended to diminish a neigh- 
bor’s privacy. But the doctrine of ancient 
light was more and more firmly fixed, until 
finally it was written into the law in an Act 
of Parliament known as the Prescription 
Act. 

At first the American courts were in- 
clined to uphold the British doctrine be- 
cause it had come to them in the body of 
the law, but the different conditions on this 
side of the ocean made them hesitate, and 
for a period there were conflicting opinions 
from different courts. Eventually, how- 
ever, it was abandoned in nearly all states. 
The American decision which is usually 
quoted in authoritative encyclopedias of 
law was rendered in the case of Keats vs. 
Hugo in Massachusetts. The decision fol- 
lows: 


By nature, light and air do not flow in defi- 
nite channels but are universally diffused. The 
supposed necessity for their passage in a partic- 
ular line or direction to any lot of land is 
created not by the relative situation of that lot 
to the surrounding lands but by the manner in 
which that lot has been built upon. The actual 
enjoyment of the air and light by the owner of 
the house is upon his own land only. He makes 
no tangible or visible use of the adjoining lands 
nor indeed any use of them which can be made 
the subject of an action by their owner or which 
in any way interferes with the latter’s enjoy- 
ment of the light and air upon his own lands in 
their existing condition. In short the owner 
of the adjoining lands had submitted to nothing 
which actually had encroached upon his rights 
and cannot therefore be presumed to have 
assented to any such encroachment. 


In those few words you have the founda- 
tion upon which every American skyscraper 
largely rests. And there also you have an 
explanation of the difference between the 
sky line of London and that of New York. 
There also you have a qualification of my 
statement that London and other large 
cities do not want skyscrapers; for though 
it is true that they do not desire them it is 
also true that the English have long had in 


operation this legal principle which makes: 


them well-nigh impossible for the British 
Isles. The skyscraper necessarily cuts off 
light and air from surrounding buildings. 
The British doctrine of ancient light is also 
upheld in many of the colonies, including 
New Brunswick, New Zealand and parts of 
Australia. It has had an indirect effect 
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upon the legal decisions and laws of other 
countries as well. 

So here we are confronted with th 
skyscrapers—not only the fact of their 
existence but a national and more espe. 
cially a civic pride in them. Also they are 
profitable—do not forget that part of it.) 
And they are excellent advertising. A 
company with surplus funds to invest can 
advertise itself nationally with a structure’ 
many times larger than it needs for its, 
central offices and then rent the remainder, 
but the building will have the name of the 
company which owns it. 

Either we must plan entirely different 
widths of streets and additional levels un- 
derground for ingress and egress to all 
structures or we must adopt the plan of| 
spreading out the city so that the sky.| 
scraper will not exist. But either course) 
calls for a plan. Probably both courses are: 
necessary where the skyscraper already) 
exists—the one to meet present conditions. 
and the other to prevent them from making. 
new demands upon the public purse. —_ 

I believe the time is here beyond ques: 
tion when cities can be planned to provide 
for certain future needs. The subway, 
which isa comparatively recent contrivance | 
introduced an entirely new factor at the 
time it was opened, but now we are familia) 
with underground traffic, and no matte 
how much it may be improved we shal) 
have the same principles at work. 

An entirely new factor has recently come 
into being in the form of travel through the’ 
air, but the solution of prospective prob: 
lems along that line seems apparent in the 
fact that the roof remains the unused part, 
of modern structures. Evidently roofs can. 
be arranged to provide suitable landing 
places by the time the aéroplane is in com. 
mon use. With underground, overground, 
surface and air travel already in existenc| 
we know by process of elimination that) 
there will be nothing new. Therefore it i 
time to plan. We ought not to continuc 
indefinitely along the planless way of let. 
ting cow trails grow into highways and ther 
wondering what we are going to do to taki 
care of the traffic. Not only with reference | 
to width of streets but to the dimensions 0 
a block there are known facts. The cit), 
ought to determine in advance what sort 0° 
streets and blocks will be best suited to thi 
requirements. And its reservations 0° 
space for parks, little squares and circles, 
and possible public buildings, could just a) 
well be made in advance. ‘ 


Planning for the Future 
The ordinary course of development ii) 
an American city is that ground for :) 
school building is purchased after it i 
urgently needed and the price is high. If;| 
reservation had been made well in advane | 
the cost would be much less. Eventuall| 
that school site will be no longer neede(| 
because of shifting residence districts. I 
it had been purchased at a low price ther 
would frequently be an enormous profi 
accruing at the time of its sale. I do no 
think it is shooting beyond the mark to sa; 
that it is possible—where a city is planne| 
for the growth of decades—to make such | 
profit from sale of school sites that the cos 
of new buildings could usually come out 0 
these profits. 4 

But this is never done, and the cost a 
school buildings adds heavily to the tax ani| 
bond burdens of the citizens. It is really: 
tax upon shortsightedness. | 

The time has come to plan the city com, 
plete—they are practically all going t| 
grow; they won’t disappear. They wer 
based upon necessity in the first place, ani| 
that foundation remains. Kings, ezars ani 
emperors pass away, but cities will not} 
Armies may be defeated and enemies mare)| 
through proud municipalities, but they wil| 
live through it all. The day of the death 
defying city is here. It is time for it 
citizens to rear their heads with a prid 
based upon knowledge and accept the re 
sponsibility with the glory. Humanity! 
being what it is, we may never have 
city complete, but we can come much close) 
to it than we have thus far—because up 
the present time we haven’t really tried) 
Just one notable experiment was made— 
the city of Washington—and if that doesn’) 
inspire us to try again then I misjudge th 
temper and genius of our people. Just a 
the spirit of democracy dictated that thi 
city should have basic safety aside fron 
military protection, so it will guide th 
planning of the future and decree that thi 
streets shall be safe and at all times pas 
able for all the people. 
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Behind that trade mark is thirty 
of manufacturing experience. 


written guarantee in the field. 


bility. They assure you that 
Capitol must live up to an estab 
reputation. 
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that you can buy no better boiler than 


a Capitol. Your Heating Contractor 
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gloomy man, but he felt back of that a com- 
pelling touch, as if something, some charm 
or power, had got underneath him and was 
lifting him bodily where he sagged. 

“Well, of course, if you feel that way 
about it there’s no help for it,” he said. 

Hiram Traill’s dory was not the staunch- 
est thing afloat, they found; but it would 
do for that season of the year. Mabel made 
a contract with a friend of hers, Allen Win- 
ter, to look in and take the fish off their 
hands, in his lobster smack, since it would 
be a long row round to the inner harbor in 
the dory. Then, when the situation was 
explained to him, he suggested that as the 
market for fish would not pick up for a 
week or two, it might be best for Gayley 
to go mackereling in the interval. 

“That’s easy labor,” he said, with the 
contempt of an old banks fisherman for the 
seiners. 

Gayley followed his advice and shipped 
out for a week on a seiner. Perhaps that 
was the best solution of the difficulty, he 
told Mabel Upham. It was bound to make 
talk, their living away off in that neck of 
the woods, like members of one family, 
with only a paralyzed old woman for a 
chaperon. 

She had tossed her head scornfully. Let 
it make talk. Gossip was a good thing for 
people who had just so much talk they had 
to get out of their systems, first or last. 

The man reeognized, not for the first 
time, that flare of wild generosity in her 
nature. She thought nothing of herself, 
nothing, apparently, as to what she might 
or might not get out of this world in her 
mixed course of dealings with it. She made 
him ashamed of those days when weights, 
like clock weights, hung in his chest. He 
would look at her, and feel the heat coming 
back into his blood, bringing a queer buoy- 
ancy with it, as if he were idling in the mid- 
dle of a warm current that streamed across 
the harsh face of the world and made its 
own pleasant atmosphere. That would be 
the Gulf Stream, no doubt; that river of a 
dream which holds its own against the 
bitter ocean of what passes for real. 

He was still cruising in that river when 
Mabel Upham picked him up in the dory 
homeward bound and took him off the 
seiner. The frowzy.old schooner, velvet- 
black against a sudden strong white show of 
light from the moon sliding out of that 
purple storm head in the east, flapped along 
like an old reprobate in a dirty dressing 
gown. Phosphorescent waters swarmed in 
her wake in silver sparks and coils; away to 
starboard was a chalk-white lighthouse, 
burning periodically, like a red coal waxing 
and waning on that riven granite ledge; 
and there, broad on the beam, was Mabel 
Upham standing up to the oars, hailing the 
ship in that deep voice of hers. 

When he dropped into the dory with his 
bag she said ‘“‘Welcome home” and let him 
take the oars because he could row faster 
and she had left the old lady alone too long 
already. 

“Does she keep about the same, or does 
she seem to fail?” he asked. 

“She keeps about the same,’”’ Mabel an- 
swered, trailing her hands in the water. 

In the early days of his going to sea he 
had had nightmares, terrible dreams of 
dangling by his eyelids from ships’ yards, 
or more often dreams of being crushed by 
falling masts or smothered in wet sail; and 
he had schooled himself to ridicule his own 
deluded sleeping self, and successfully ac- 
cuse the nightmare of its true nature, even 
while he could not shake off its grip defi- 
nitely enough to come awake. He had said 
to himself “This is another nightmare” 
and gone on dreaming it. He thought now 
that such a method might well enough be 
applicable to a pleasant dream, such as 
this, and he did so apply it. It was the 
easier to take it as a dream because of the 
unearthly quiet which Mabel enjoined upon 
him as soon as they had got near the house 
again. 

Neither of them must speak above a 
whisper, she reminded him, because sound 
went through these old walls just the same 
as if they hadn’t been there. Mabel was 
inclined to think the nitroglycerin pills ac- 
counted for the sensibility of Aunt Hitty’s 
eardrums. 

Whenever Gayley crossed the kitchen 
floor he went on tiptoe. If he so much as 
cracked a joint he looked at Mabel with 
a panic-stricken eye. It was decidedly 
dreamlike. Mabel’s domestic ardors were 
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tinged, as usual, with her audacious im- 
pulses. She had found sweet fern in his 
absence, and made cigarettes over a lead 
pencil. He took one, grinning. Mabel, 
after lighting hers, came round to his side 
of the table, and blew a puff of hot sweet 
smoke roguishly in his ear. To his intense 
surprise he found himself retaliating in kind. 

“What luck?”’ she inquired lightly in 
her most secret whisper. 

He reached into his pocket and laid forty 
dollars on the table in crumpled bills with 
fish scales clinging to them. 

“Tt’s a young fortune, Brother Neptune,”’ 
she cried, sweeping the money into her 
apron pocket gayly. ‘‘I’ve got hot biscuits 
and honey for you, as reward of merit. 
Well, what’s the matter now, old Thunder 
Ugly? You look as if you had been drawn 
through seven knot holes, now I can look 
at you in the light. Don’t you like the 
treatment at this hotel?”’ 

“It’s this coming and going on tiptoe 
I can’t stomach,” he grumbled. ‘‘ Anybody 
would think I wasa ghost. I feel like reach- 
ing out my arms to the walls all the time. 
What of it if she does know I’m in the 
house? Let her see me and get it over with. 
Anybody to hear us whispering together 
would think something criminal was up.” 

“No, I don’t dare risk it,’’ said Mabel 
shortly, stepping away from him. ‘‘She’s 
had a heart attack in your absence, and all 
that keeps her going really is the nitro- 
glycerin.” 

“T know these cases. 
both of us.” 

Mabel Upham breathed on a silver tea- 
potslowly, dimmed her image there, brought 
it back lustrous with a sweep of her arm, 
and suddenly put the thing down with a 
complete absence of sound. 

“Tf she does,’’ she whispered, ‘‘then we 
haven’t much, either of us, in the way of a 
life line. Let me see your hand.” 

She snatched it up and spread the fingers. 
Chin on breast, she explored the rough 
tracts of that strong hand minutely. 

“That life line doesn’t look specially 
diminutive to me,’”’ she said. ‘‘Another 
thing, the line of love is marked clear as 
anything,” she declared, looking at him 
full. ‘‘For all your stand-offishness there’s 
more in you than meets the eye in the way 
of heart interest, I know. Who is she, 
Charl?”’ 

“T guess that is something that was left 
out of my composition when I came into 
this world.”’ 

“Ah, Mister Cocksure.”’ 

“Well, I came into the world by that 
line, don’t forget,’ he added in a lower 
voice and with a painful flush. 

“T’m not likely to,’”’ Mabel Upham re- 
plied with a sudden fixity of gaze. “Well, 
children there must be.” 

““Must? Where’s the necessity?’’ he 
said, fixing his eyes on hers with fierce 
intentness. 

“So that’s where the shoe pinches, Mister 
Fastidious,”’ she said thoughtfully. 

“T tell you flat,” Gayley resumed, “‘if 
I had my own life to live or not, and the 
choice was there for me to make, I wouldn’t 
have it. If it was at arm’s length, and for 
me to take as a gift, I wouldn’t lift a finger 
to it. Well, I wasn’t consulted.” 

With her hands at her back, Mabel, 
backed against the door to the right of the 
stove which opened on the backstairs, 
muttered, ‘‘That’s perfectly maudlin,” 

Suddenly the old lady’s bell jangled on 
the upper landing. Mabel put a finger to 
her lips and fled upstairs. 

Gayley retired at once to his barn cham- 
ber. In the morning it was raining, and he 
went hand lining in the rain. The fish were 
not biting; and after getting only two fair- 
sized specimens he rowed ashore and went 
back to the house. He put the two fish on 
the fish board, and split and cleaned them. 
Then he cleaned and dried his knives, and 
stuck them into the board with a deft twist 
of the wrist. Suddenly this act, so neat, so 
unerring, sent a cold chill through him. 

He sank into a chair without making a 
motion to take off his wet things. In his 
absorption he pulled at his almost extinct 
pipe, and produced such clouds of smoke 
that nothing short of Mabel’s choking gasp 
could rouse him. She was tugging at his 
coat, he found, after having lifted his cap 
and laid it on the window sill. She with- 
drew the pipe from his mouth, and deliber- 
ately ran her cool fingers through his hair 
and under his chin. They were damp with 


She may outlive 


that fragrant mixture of glycerin and rose 
water she used to soften them. 

“‘Where are you now?”’ she asked faintly. 

It was like a question addressed patheti- 
cally to some vanished soul. 

“‘T was chasing an idea,”’ he replied. He 
found himself patting her arm. Or perhaps 
another man inside his body did so. 

“You were a thousand miles away,” the 
girl laughed a little fearfully. ‘“‘Half the 
time you just get my conversation as a kind 
of echo from the other world, I verily be- 
lieve. I was wondering whether anything 
in this world could rouse you out of it. 
Look here, you’re it.” 

She brought the flat of her hand down 
hard on his shoulder, and dodged through 
the open doorway. 

It had stopped raining, but water still 
dripped from the eaves, ticked from leaf to 
leaf, gurgled in some hidden cistern. The 
man, feeling as if a crazy enchantment had 
been cast about him, ran after her through 
a patch of shining wet witch grass, which 
slashed at her knees and impeded her. She 
ran tittering under her breath into one of 


‘those wild old wind-driven trees with a 


scaly low crotch. Gayley took the tip of 
her shoe in his fingers. She kicked spas- 
modically. 

“T will. Dl let you have it full chisel,” 
she cried, blazing. 

“Maybe your bark is louder than your 
bite,’’ he whispered. 

With a smothered cry Mabel all at once 
yielded her whole weight and came tumbling 
anyhow into his arms, her loosened hair, 
full of lichen scrubbed off the tree’s bark, 
dragging in all its warm scented tangle 
across his face. 

“Well, who began it?’? she stormed 
breathlessly, twisting in his arms. “I don’t 
care. Any man that tells me one day is like 
another has got to have it put to proof. 
Look at that length of ear you’ve got. 
That’s a sign of long life, if you did but 
know it. Look at that life line too. Long 
life again. Long life all along the line. My 
sorrows, what are you going to do with it 
all? Moon about and smoke that corncob? 
It’s upside down half the time and you’re 
chewing on the stem. Lord, if you just got 
a haircut it might help some. Bushed out 
the way it is over your ears, it looks like 
wilderness creeping in again. It looks as if 
all the combing it gets is just what you 
give it running through the bushes.” 

Mabel’s rapid voice died away to noth- 
ing, her eyelids fluttered, she turned her 
head and laid her cheek to his breast hard. 

He said nothing. Like a man who has 
tossed off a deep draught recklessly, he had 
as yet hardly begun to feel the glow within, 
and yet he recognized that it must follow. 
He was preoccupied with an odd belief—it 
amounted to conviction—that this scene 
was, to all intents and purposes, a repeated 
one. Life had returned to the attack, mint- 
ing new bodies,: putting on strange dis- 
guises, but striking the same note. 

Surely he, Charles Gayley, or another in 
his shoes, had lived this thing before. Time 
was nothing. It had only come round 
again, that dark deception, painted up 
gorgeously, as ever, with that same pale 
glitter of rain drops in the apple trees, the 
same shining turf, that identical crooked 
little house, black with rain and heavy with 
portent, leaning there like a conspirator. 
The gusty blowing of the Forges, forging 
liquid chains for consciousness, was like a 
sharp reminder of the hoary antiquity of his 
fate, since they at least could not have 
changed their note at all, and even these 
sly whispers in the wet corn seemed to have 
been resurrected to torment him with hint- 
ing at that unfathomable secret. 

He found himself whispering tenderly, 
“What’s this? What’s this?” 

Her thin sleeve had ripped in their strug- 
gle, and the bare arm beneath quivered 
with one of those impulses which palpitated 
through that round shaft of a body like the 
flame impulses in a glowing ember. Bend- 
ing her arm to thrust away from him, she 
brought it out of the torn sleeve, and he 
noted a series of cruel scars running from 
shoulder to elbow. They looked recent. 

“How came you to get that?’ he said, 
frowning at it. She had seemed without a 
blemish physically. 

“That?” She made a wry face, twisting 
her head sharply and withdrawing her 
chin, following the line of his gaze. “Oh, 
that. Vaccination maybe.” 

“Vaccination, nothing.” 


‘days. I did find a place yesterday in the 
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“Well, if you know so much ——” — 

“T know better than that,” he said ¢ 
verely. ‘Tell me the truth,” he whispere 

“Well, if you must know, it was knif 
off,” she said briefly, after a second’s he; 
tation. 

“‘Knifed off?” 

“Just the way you would go to work 
peel an apple, yes. The doctor happened 
want skin, and want it bad, and noboc 
else was handy. The man’s relatives, if | 
had any, weren’t near enough to supply 
from their own carcasses, even if they h: 
been a mind to, so don’t you see?” 

“T see. He was burned.” % 

“Worse than you were. Much wors 
Yes, it was a wicked burn, all right, — 
came of a horse kicking over a lantern 
barn out Back Narrows way. Well, he| 
got the skin of my arm now, marching 
around to suit himself. I guess,” she add 
with her soaring laugh, ‘that fellow ; 
I have got something in common no) 
What do you think, Charl?” 

Gayley had a strange prickling in h 
throat. What a woman! She would | 
them tear the living heart from her brea 
probably, if some poor devil needed it in h 
extremity. And she tossed off this intel] 
gence without the faintest accent of regr 
as if the ruin to her beauty had never giv 
her a second thought. . 

Gayley passed his hand gently over tl 
scars, and closed his fingers on the round) 
the disfigured arm. 7 

“Take ether?” he inquired forlornly. 

“Hther, no,” the girl retorted. “Whi 
do you think I am—a baby? I stood 
there with my arm stripped to the shoulde 
and he sloughed off the skin with his knif 
and the blood just ran down off my 
finger ends into a basin.” § 

“By Godfrey,” muttered Gayley y 
shipfully, with a strange stinging flash 
his heart, “you couldn’t do that witha 
being You must have been dead 
love with that fellow.” % 

Mabel Upham twisting up her hair ar 
standing clear of him laughed shortly. 

“Hold your horses, now,” she said cooll 
“Tt just so happens that he was as ee | 
an en-tire stranger to me. There may} 
more than love back of operations in 
hospital, Mister Cocksure. Still and 
she went on, as if inspired to be altoget 
candid, ‘‘it did have that effect on him, 
seems.’’® f 

“That effect? What effect?’ | 

Gayley felt every muscle in his big bod 
tauten. | 

“Oh, well, the usual effect. People sa 
now he worships me,” the girl whisperei 
“It’s that drop of my blood circulat 
through his body that’s done the misch 
if you want the science of it. They say 
skulks round the house, and shadows 
and won’t let me out of his sight if he ea 
help it.’ ; 

“You see anything of him?” Gayl 
asked in the tone of an accuser.” 

“Am I on the witness stand or wh 
said Mabel Upham. ‘‘When I do see 
I can’t refuse to make the usual ing 
after his health, can I, where we are o 
flesh, so to speak? But as a matter of 
I haven’t caught sight of him for sev 


Tee! | 


| 


angle of the stone wall—you can see it fron 
the front of the house—where someb 
had knocked a pipe out two or three tin 
as if he had been sitting there watching an 
keeping out of sight.” : 

“That? Right there by those two ce 
dars?’”’ Gayley laughed contemptuously 
“You see what your imagination can do’ 
you. I was sitting there myself smoking 
as it chances.” : 

“Oh. Well, that puts a different ec 
plexion on it,’’ the girl said. ‘‘Nobod 
could ever accuse you of watching and wé 
ing for a woman to put in appearance.” 

Gayley, sitting gloomily on the cir 
stone well cover, said nothing. Mabe 
his back, uttered a deep tremulous sigh 
muttered that it was time for the old lad 
nitroglycerin. 

She came-back into the kitchen from 
She will. 


it that your father is back mousing rou 
(Continued on Page 108) 
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After shopping or a 
hard day of house- 
work a Lifebuoy bath 
soothes tired nerves 


THE SATURDAY. EVENING POST 


Skin fatigue is the foe of beauty 
Ohe Health Doctor tells how to avoid it- 


FTER a hard day of shopping or 
housework doesn’t your skin feel 
tired—sort of jumpy and irritable? You 
can’t bear to have anyone even touch you. 
Sometimes the palms of your hands itch. 


This peculiar sensitiveness of skin to 


fatigue is due to a marvelous network of | 


tiny nerves just below the surface. The 
skin is the first part of you to get tired. 


To me one of the most remarkable vir- 
tues of Lifebuoy soap is the almost mirac- 
ulous way it soothes, calms and revives 
tired skin. 


When Iam grumpy, worn out, depressed 
and as irritable as a caged wildcat a 
Lifebuoy bath always puts me into a con 
dition of delightful relaxation which is 
better for my looks than a dresserful of 
cosmetics. 


Just sousing my hands and face with 
creamy Lifebuoy lather chirps me up and- 
rests me. 


It is the gentle antiseptic in Lifebuoy 
which exerts this soothing influence on 
skin nerves. I have never found any other 
soap possessing this invaluable aid to skin 
beauty. Nothing in the world will more 
guickly rob your skin of its radiant, 
healthy charm than always being tired. 
Skin must relax at frequent intervals or it 
soon gets sallow and lifeless. 


Lifebuoy is pure and fine 


So many women write to me, “Lifebuoy 
agrees with my skin.” A homely phrase, 
but it means a lot toa woman. I know, 
both from scientific experiments and 
from actual use, that soap cannot be 


Sa 


| 
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Every Mother 
is a Health Doctor 


The children of this generation will be 
healthy and good looking in middle life 
because twenty million mothers are 
waging determined warfare against dirt. 


America is the healthiest nation in 
the world because it has more bath 
tubs and uses an enormously greater 
quantity of water and pure soap. 


American mothers are intelligent. 
They know that most sickness is caused 
by germs which get on the hands from 
touching things on which many other 
hands have deposited germs—such as 
car straps, money, door knobs, public 
telephones and books. 


Because mothers know that. it re- 
moves germs and really purifies the skin, 
Lifebuoy has become the most widely 
used toilet soap in the world. i 


made which is more pure and kind to the 
skin than Lifebuoy. 


Its suave oils of palm fruit and cocoanut 
combine with the mild antiseptic ingredient 
to form a lather of wonderful cleansing 
power but with literally not a trace of 
any after irritation. The more often you 
use it, the better your skin feels and looks. 


Wonderful for children 


This lather is peculiarly desirable for 
children because it removes from the skin 
all germs and impurities which would 
so quickly destroy lovely youthful com- 
plexions. 


And it is these germs, that get on the 
hands from almost anything children touch, 
which are carried to nose and mouth and 
result in colds and sudden fevers. 


I do hope you will give Lifebuoy a 
real trial—get two or three cakes at least. 
If you are accustomed to highly perfumed 
soap it may take you a few days to get 
used to the cleanly, antiseptic odor, but 
you'll be fond of it in a week, it gives 
you such a comfortable feeling of being 
genuinely, honestly and safely clean. The 
odor disappears almost instantly —but the 
protection remains. 


The Health Doctor 


Send 10 cents for my book “Health Beauty” 


It tells how to keep children well and how to 
preserve your own good looks. 

It is a charming book, bound in stiff covers and ex- 
quisitely illustrated. It will be sent to you if you 
will enclose 10 cents in stamps with your request. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Since 1861 Fi 
~a name that has stood ag 


or utmost Service and 
satisfaction in ready-to- 


serve foods ORs 


mp’ etti with 
Chile Con Carne 


-. 5 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


F YOU think there’s no Romance in 

Food, try Van Camp’s Chile Con Carne 
tonight! Its pungent, stimulating aroma and 
spicy, fascinating tang will appeal to your senses 
and tempt your appetite. 


107 


All the subtle, tantalizing flavor 
of Mexico’s favorite delicacy is 
blended with culinary artistry 
into a food of nourishing, warmth- 
giving goodness. It pleases the 
whole family. 


Have Van Camp’s Chile Con 
Carne tonight—its invigorating 
wholesomeness will make your 
blood tingle, your cheeks glow. 


one thing Geos for Every Meal | 


j Since 1861 Bs 


Van Camps Chile Con Carne 
with Scrambled Eggs 


| | 


repast of marvelous charm. 


Van Camp's Chile Con Carne 
with Grated Cheese 


There-are many ways to serve 
this supreme dish. 


“Chile with Beans” is a meal in 
itself—satisfying and refreshing. 
Van Camp’s Chile Con Carne 
(plain) imparts an alluring zest to 
scrambled eggs, fish, meat and 
soups. Served over boiled rice 
or Van Camp’s Spaghetti, it is a 


» Yan @mps 
_ Evaporated 


| MILK 


of Van Camp’s Milk 
on hand, you can 
laugh at tardy milk- 
men oricemen. Break- 
fast need not be de- 
layed. Add water, 
which is all that has 
been removed from 
rich, whole milk, and 
use it on cereal like 
ordinary milk. As 
cream for coffee, use 
it asitis. Your hus- 
band will compliment 
you on the smooth, 
rich flavor Van Camp’s 
gives to coffee. 


Yar @mp's: 


Since 1861 


Soe i Good for Gvery Meal” 


Every Woman 
Will Want this Book 


Our new book: ‘“What to Serve and How 
to Serve It,’ will help you daily in plan- 
ning and preparing meals. It is full of 
new recipes, menu suggestions for every 
occasion and helpful hints on serving. 

Just send us your dealer’s name and en- 
close 10c to cover postage and packing 
and your copy will be mailed promptly. 
Address Domestic Science Kitchens, Van 
Camp’s, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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“© A thousand years ago 


the well-to-do knight 
gave his betrothed a 
great variety of to- 
kens. ‘Animals for 
the stall or stable’”’ 
were popular gifts in 
the best social circles, 


onight- new gifts but 
the same great adventure 


The desire to bring pleasure to those we love is as powerful a 
force today as in the Age of Chivalry. 


It is the great adventure in the lives of all of us—the thing 
that makes days worth working through and life worth living. 


The gifts that have been given through all the centuries were 
given for this. And it is for this that Romance Chocolates have 
been deliberately planned today. 


Naturally, into these chocolates have been put only the finest 
ingredients. The coatings are richer and thicker—the centers 
have been selected for variety and deliciousness. They represent 
the highest skill of candy-making art. 


They will help you to bring keen delight and happiness. 


Here are three famous Romance assortments. If your dealer does not 
carry Romance Chocolates, send us his name and the money for the 
selection you wish and we will mail you a box—postpaid. Cox Con- 
fectionery Company, East Boston, Mass. 


ROMANCE SELECTIONS, $1.00 
A selection from the fifteen most popular 
Romance packages. A wide assortment of 
pieces—crunchy nuts, full flavored fruits 
in the most delicious coatings. 


THE HOSTESS PACKAGE, $1.50 


The choicest chocolate-coyered fruits and 
nuts—nougats, fruit cordials, glacé nuts 
and specialties. 


THE TIFFANY PACKAGE, $1.25 
An unusually fine assortment of specialties, 
all old-time favorites, gathered together in 
a metal package that is new and striking. 


ROMANCE 
SELECTIONS 


HOSTESS PACKAGE 


TIFFANY PACKAGE 


OMANCE ( HOCOLATES 


EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 104) 
the house. She’s seen him passing between 
her and the door. She’s all haired up about 
it. It makes the flesh creep on my body to 


| hear anyone run on like that. Here, look at 


the gooseflesh on my forearm.” 

She thrust it at him, and the queer sweet- 
smelling smoke from her cigarette wavered 
into his face. She was breathing fast. 

“Maybe he is, for all you know,” the 


man said. 


He tore out of the house with a feeling in 
his breast as if a red barb had hooked him. 
For several days the relations between him 
and Mabel Upham were extremely formal. 
No allusion was made to that secret lover 
of hers, whose name, Gayley had come 
to know, was Bartlett—Jim Bartlett. .The 
girl made no further effort to rouse him 
from the depths of his abstraction. Indeed 
her behavior was conciliating, half guilty, 
as if she acknowledged herself to be the 
cause of their estrangement. She was ac- 
tually timid with him. 

Every night, around sundown, Allen 
Winter came plowing across the mouth of 
the harbor in his smack, and stopped her 
while Gayley pitchforked the fish out of his 
dory to her deck. Winter was a little 


-_pinched man with an enormous red mus- 


tache. 

““How’s the old lady?”’ he would inquire 
stealthily, turning his head toward the 
house, which could be seen easily enough 
from almost any point along the shore. 

And when Gayley would answer per- 


| functorily, “‘She keeps about the same,” 


a queer light would come into the little 
man’s eyes, and he would turn away:hur- 
riedly and pitch the fish farther inboard. 
One windy night, when he looked like a 
sketchy black imp against an angry-colored 
sky, he suddenly said, ‘‘And how’s the 
young lady?” after they had made the 
usual exchanges. 

ace caught cold, I believe,’ Gayley 
said. 

This indisposition was actually to be 
attributed to the pair of wet feet she had 
got jumping about in wet witch grass, but 
he said nothing about that. 

Winter retreated toward the hatch of 
the smack with a giant red cod, which he 
pitched below. 

Coming back he leaned his elbows on the 
stout-rail and inquired, “‘She set a good 
table?”’ 

“T can’t complain,’”’ Gayley said. 

“Saving?”’ 

*‘T don’t see any evidence of waste.” 

“No. Comes of saving stock. Not hard 
to look at, is she?” 

“eé No.” 

“No. Elegant-looking woman, I call her. 
No nonsense about her. Make you a good 
wife,’’ Winter dropped out. 

“She’s got a man,” Gayley said, with an 
increasing oppression at his heart. 

“Told you so?” 

Another limp cod went sailing between 
them. 

“Yes,” said Gayley. 

“In so many words, though?” 

“In so many words, yes. It don’t take 
too many words.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“Bartlett.” 

“Bartlett. That hardware runner. How 
come he to get a hold on her to that extent? 
Always looked to me as if she was a little 
lukewarm toward him. Always looked so.” 

“Looks. Women look one way, and jump 
another, don’t they?” 

Allen Winter laughed like an idiot. 

“You're learning,” he said, wiping away 
tears. 

_ “She liked this Bartlett well enough to 
give him the flesh from her body,” Gayley 
said severely. 

Allen Winter stared. 

“Did she now?” he muttered.. “And 
you know, because she told you herself, 
hey? She’s a deep one.” 

_He slapped both his hands on his yellow 
oilskin apron. Gayley felt his knees sud- 
denly weaken under him. He sat down and 
seized the oars. The dory whirled. away 
from the smack, shivering and buckling. 

“T guess you still got a chance, if nothing 
splits off more than what’s cracked al- 
ready,’”’ Winter yelled after him in a kind of 
hysterical bellow. 

Gayley pulled ashore like a madman. 
Winter’s enigmatic questions had filled him 
with a devil of insight. What were men’s 


lives? Like these waves, running up each — 


other’s backs, yielding to an invisible 
breath, breaking and crumbling at last 
against an invincible barrier. It was queer. 
And there was a crazy invitation in it all. 


_Mmy) ‘er me, one or the other of the 
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These stable landmarks—the brimmi 
sea, the wide sky, the sweet Wine Hj 
purple in the distance—were all waiting « 
some piece of mischief, some sly look, sor 
vagrant indiscretion, for the privilege - 
being seen by mortal eyes. 

He went charging across the green u 
land, breathing hard. He knew now wh 
had happened to him. He had been mai 
a fool of. And a woman’s hand was in | 
A woman’s blood likewise. He Was 
changed man, and the change was othe 


for the worse. The little house stood the 
coyly, with the high grass growing 
round it, and seemed to be laughing at] 
secretly. Very likely it had witnessed re 
lutions like his before, and it had seen th 
shattered. It had solid knowledge of si 
impostors as he. He had an impulse to ta] 
to his heels, for good and all. 

Instead he shouldered open the a 


door. Mabel, with knit brows, was 
inserting a pan of biscuit into the oy 
She smiled at him over her shoulder, ai 
put a finger to her lip as if to reprove hi 
for his boisterous entrance. : 
When she saw his expression she sto¢ 
up in a flash, and he crushed her shoulde 
in his hands. , 
“T’m the man,” he muttered. “D 
try to deny it. I’m the man.” : 
““You’re the man?’’ Mabel repeated 
pale lips. ‘‘What kind of a conundrum 
that, please?” 
“You let them cut you up for me. You 
been lying to me, and laying it off on 
other man. I tell you I feel the differe 
Something’s come over me. Why did 3 
do it, girl?” 
““Why?’’ Mabel had grown a little 
len. ‘‘Because I’m a kind of human ch 
ping block, I suppose. Maybe it goes 
working in a hospital.” 
“Tt’s made a change in me,” the n 
whispered huskily. “I’m not the me 
I was.” 
He struck himself over the heart. 
“Not the man you were? No, I gue 
not. I guess not, Mister Man. You would 
have been a man at all if it hadn’t been 
me. Do you know that? I forget, thoug 
she went on with quivering breath, “a 
who is sick of this life wouldn’t be gra 
to anyone for saving it. That’s why I 
to you, if you must know it. Did you th 
I was going to admit that I was responsi 
for keeping you on earth, when all 
wanted was to lay down and die? Wi 
hardly! And if you truly want to know ¥ 
I did it—why, it was in the interests | 
science.” 4 
“Science,”’ the man whispered. “Yi 
I thought there would be science at tl 
back of it. It’s softened my brain.” 
“Tt wouldn’t have far to go,”’ snappe 
Mabel Upham. ; 
“‘T don’t even get the same slant at thin 
I did before.” od 
“T wouldn’t attribute that to science, 
the girl uttered, and gave hima marvelousl 
understanding look. ‘‘Last year I gave 
quart of blood to the old man that drivi 
the mails, and I haven’t heard any rn 
proaches from him on the score of sciene 
When I ask him how he’s coming on I 
simply says ‘Giddap’ to his horse.” 
“T’ll just clear out,”’ Gayley said abruptly 
taking his pipe off the mantelpiece. | 
“Ah, and just say ‘Thank you for notl 
ing,’ will you, before you go?’’ Mabel crie 
very white. ‘‘That would bea suitable fit 
ishing touch to all your tender mercies.” 
“Don’t think I don’t appreciate —— 
the man mumbled. “Don’t think ——” — 
“Oh, no. Not for a minute. I see you 
position. And as a matter of fact I we 
going to put a flea in your ear anywa 
tonight, that you had better decamp.” _ 
“You were?” 


| 


“Yes. I’ve had my troubles with Jit 
Bartlett, if you want to know. My life 
nothing but one long wrangle with me 
appears as if. When he-heard what I h 
done, and saw my arm, he was fra 
Naturally he hastened to put a wrong 
terpretation on it. He’s perfectly sick ov 
it with jealousy. Why is it, as soon as 
woman does anything for a man, it’s gott 
be supposed she’s in love with him? Wel 
it’s come to a showdown, and Jim’s ul 
matum is that you have got to go.” 

“Oh, so that’s Jim’s ultimatum?” 

“Tt’s something like solid ground und 
my feet, anyway,’ the girl said, with 
back laid flat against the dingy wall. “W 
either go forwards or back in this work 
don’t we? Jim will either marry me 


; and I’m not tired of life enou; 
(Continued on Page 110) 
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“You get them as 
easily and as 
quickly as though 
you pulled out the 


bin and took out 
the bushings.” 


There are always Bunting 
Bushings in the cupboard 
when Bunting’s stock card 
is hanging on the wall. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


HEN you have Bunting’s 

Stock List in your hand, 

it is just as though you 
stood before 268 stock room bins 
each one full of completely machined and fin- 
ished phosphor bronze bushing bearings. 


When you want any of these 268 different 
sizes, you can get them as easily and quickly as 
though you pulled out the bin and took out 
the bushings. 


And the price you pay is based on the enor- 
mous production volume represented by the 
stock back of this list. The price is the same 
as though you had ordered and put into your 
own. stock bins the millions of bushings in- 
cluded in these 268 different sizes. 


THE BUNTING BRASS 


TOLEDO 


NEW. YORK 


245 W. 54th Street 
Circle 0844 


SAN FRANCISCO 


198 Second Street 
Douglas 6245 


“In Stock” |, 
Bunting Finished | | 
Bushings | 


MANUFACTURERS 


Bunting’s 268 ‘‘Ready Made” bushing bearings are 
shown on stock list 10. Write for it. 


AUTOMOTIVE JOBBERS 


Car manufacturers, automotive jobbers, service men 
and car owners recognize Bunting automotive bush- 
ings as the highest standard of quality. Write for 
stock list 11 showing Piston Pin bushings and stock 
list 102 showing Spring Bolt bushings for all popu- 
lar cars, trucks, tractors and motors. 


CORED AND SOLID BARS 


Write for data and prices on Bunting’s cored and 
solid btonze bar service assortment. A handy 
stock of bearing metal in a small package for auto- 
motive and mill supply jobbers. Ask for stock list 


S-7. 
SPECIAL SIZES 


Look to Bunting for all extraordinary sizes and al- 
loys. Pattern and tool equipment for thousands 
of designs. 


b There ae Millions of Bushings 
Behind the Figures on ~ ~ 
Bunting’s Stock List— 


Whatever may be the specifications of the 
bronze bushing bearing required by the mach- 
ine you are making or assembling, you can find 
in these Bunting “Ready Made” bushings the 
exact size you want or a size so near that slight . 
blue print changes will put you in line to en- 
joy these advantages. 


Over 1,000 representative American machinery 
manufacturers today have discontinued carry- 
ing large stocks of made-to-order bronze bush- 
ing bearings. They get their requirements as 
they need them from Bunting’s stock list of 
“Ready Made” sizes. Prompt deliveries at any 
time from the factory and from Bunting 
branches in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Chicago and San Francisco. 


SubR ONZE YGOMPANY 
* OHIO 


Branches and Warehouses at 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
722 S. Michigan Avenue 710 St. Clair Ave. N. E. 
Wabash 9153 Main 5991 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
1330 Arch Street 36 Oliver Street 
Spruce 5296 Main 8478 
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(Continued from Page 108) in the cove where she was grounded out. about it ve the ae Ba I cal, (ele 
ist him. hat’s the long “The tide was coming in. my own lips. m only another won 
phar ele ito ye ri He put the girl into the dory, and took like your mother.”’ p , 
“What makes you think he will?”” Gayley _ the painter’s bowline adrift from its treeon “Is that so? Is that so?” he said 
whispered, taking a step toward her. He the bank. He shoved off, running alongside stiff lips. : ; . 
| was rigid as a manikin. until the water was at his knees. He leaped I guess that’s a kind of wild justice 
“Oh, well, straws show which way the in himself and jumped the oars between the Mabel dropped out with a babbling 
wind blows, as the man said when the roof _ tholepins. } ; laugh, her face against his shoulder. 
fell in on him,” the girl answered with a “Maybe one man’s ultimatum is as good erring woman gives you life, and an 
weary motion of her head. “He will, all as another’s,” he yelled, tugging at the oars one gives it back to you when yo 
right.” She coughed pathetically, and put like a madman. | thrown it into the gutter as if it 
| a hand to her breast. Since Gayley said A long ridge of iron-colored water sprang sucked orange. You didn’t want it. 


| nothi he added faintly, “‘I expect him up to windward and passed under the dory, ‘Thank you for nothing’ from the 
oe aiyamtite now. Wivke it Fale be sending a vicious rain of. spray in their ning. Better dead. Well, Charl, I 
just as well if he didn’t find you here. He’s faces. Against the menace of this back- I’ve swallowed your philosophy, 


not accountable. Not really.” ground Mabel’s face, clouded in flying what I guess. One day would be a 
“Oh, he isn’t? You want to tell me I’ve _ strands of hair, was dense white. deal like another from now on. And 
got to make allowances for a man in his ““Where are you headed for—the coast of isn’t Traill enough in me to want tc 
frame of mind, I suppose. Well, what if Spain, or only Davy Jones’ locker?” she into Aunt Hitty’s shoes. What say? 
I’m not accountable myself?”’ cried ironically, but peering at him as if Wwe go on as we are going? ; 
“Don’t you give me these piraticallooks,’’ mystified. ‘ Then the man saw that they were drivin 
Mabel said in her full-throated voice. “I He stared through the dark, and gripped head on for the Forges. But Mabel’s word 
won’t have it. I’m not accustomed to the oars hard. ‘ had drained out of him every last ounee 
being shouted down by any man living.” ‘Where am I headed for, if it comes to wariness. He stood like a stuffed na 
In point of fact he hadn’t opened his that?’’ he muttered. “Perdition, I guess. without pith or purchase. A lurch 
mouth. Hesimplystoodstaring, andtelling Call it perdition, Mabel.” __ ; dory made him slip along her fishy bott 
himself that she had willfully fanned. this “T guess I can help out in that direc- boards. He reeled and crashed down 


torturing flame in him from the spark tion,” the girl said. She stood up, and put jaw clouting the side of the dory. 
dropped in the ashes; fanned it cruelly her hands to the oars, and pushed a3 he The blow paralyzed him, he 


with her own breath, bringing her lips close, ~ pulled. ; later. He couldn’t stir hand or foot 
smiling, thinking of the fire that would “T’m out of my wits,’’ he muttered. eral seconds; he couldn’t find his 
: presently destroy him. Science, was it? The spray had drenched her, and he Mabel’s body was weaving back an 
He knew a better name for it. She had heard her coughing. He let go the oars and over him like mad. He heard m 
_ | made a monkey of him. He could hear her _ seized one of her wet hands. The oar tothe music, made up of the drone of grea 
‘ _ | laughing with this Jim Bartlett, telling that left slid into the water and was lost, but hammers, falling down there directly al 
é ao pale desperate character that she had taken Mabel kept hold of the other one. She one after another, whitening and crum 
some of the say-so out of that man Gayley. dragged it aft and brought the handle up on those half-buried rock anvils. I 


hers had been only the brimming of her grimly. ; ue ; A dory coming under those hammers } 
love for another man. It was experimental She was tilted flat against his heart, her be struck into kindling in a second. 


° science, and had its relation to the drop- knees yielded to the motion of the dory, they could neither of them swim a st 
mel, O C ovel ay AI ping of her own blood insidiously into his but she kept fast hold of the oar. if And then, “Starboard, he cried fe 
veins, when he was lying helpless under her And suddenly Charles Gayley had a “Starboard. .¥ 


She would know how to make it right with through the loop of the sculling rope. half tide that the power of the F 
OU a S Jim. Necessarily, all these tender looks of “You give me the course,” she said at its height, and it was half ti 


hand. spasm of misgiving. “Starboard yourself,” Mabel 
Malce4 i Suddenly his old notion of the thing | “My sol aed yes eees hci shouted, Re strangled 
dropped over the man’s head like a bag. laying his hand over hers. “Isn’t it past face hung over the butt of the oar, s 
orig suse GNSS TESTES Ropeitioe: Here it was, the very house of time for that old lady’s nitroglycerin?” down with all her strength 


morning, before hustling love, its walls still standing and supporting After a second’s tautness he felt the girl dory to the mark. He felt a surg 


‘ ° that cracked ceiling full of vague smoky shudder in his arms. She twisted her head ing, a cold breath—and then. eo 
to the serious business of | continents and lost islands. ‘This was the back savagely. i abpeteeY Ls eee seine 
ivi ‘ center of the world, undoubtedly. But “Oh, yes; well past it,’’ she cried with and twisted it sharply in the water. _ 
living, to protect your skin walls have ears, tongues, shapes and shad- her mouth buried in his coat. “Charl, don’t The dory went quaking over the he 
with a refreshingly perfumed | ows. you honestly know? Don't you know, ae eicuas oe poe splint 
: * * * In that second when nothing was to afterall? [made certain they had told you.” laries Gayley knew that he ought 
lotion which will keep It | be heard but Mabel’s quick breathing, “Know? Know? Look here, what am I bailing water—he felt it almost 
smooth, soft and lovely all | twice to every waddling beat of the kitchen supposed to know?” knees; but instead he stood trying 
clock, there grew before him the image of Mabel took her mouth away from the out the shine of those vivacious é 
day long. that father he had never seen; the youth cloth of his coat to say desperately, ‘‘She’s “Humbug!” he heard Mabel sh 
Af h with yellow hair tumbling over his ears— dead, Charl; that’s the sum and substance He held fast to her, “Haven’t I 
ter you wash, go over | that gayly caparisoned juggler and knife of it. Dead and buried.’ it all along?” she cried. ‘Don’t you: 
your hands and face with | thrower. He felt that disastrous and ro- “Dead?” whispered Gayley. tell me again, Charl Gayley, that 11 
, ; mantic man stand up inside him, and take “Yes. It happened as far back as when you in this world against your will! ¢ 
Frostilla Fragrant Lotion. It possession of his blood, his eyes, his finger re wae ney m OS pclae But I couldn’t pine be some Hp ara 
: * ends. ave her die, Charl. ere was never any- where, more than just force of gr 
will Protect ou skin from “Look here, Mabel, what’s the matter thing came at such an awkward time as vow. ... I certainly gave y 
the wind, dust or housework | with my staying where Iam?” he whispered that old lady’s death. I couldn’t bear to chance to shake hands with the devil, did 
liek i x hoarsely. see you go away; and she was all the hold I? You wouldn’t take it. Why would 
whic makes it rough and “Ah, you know then,” she whispered un- on you I had. And then—I don’t know you, Charl?” 


; “c . | expectedly. ‘“You’ve found out. Well, what possessed me—it came over me that “Ask me something easier,”’ he mutti 
red. It will supply ; ARE Se Bier guess opportunity never knocked but just I could Don’t you see? All the man After one or two false starts, he plun 
cious moisture” which your | that once.” eh yeu ae saw - a ro was Allen Winter, out, te just my father’s man, i 

° ° “T guess you’ll have to make yourself a an en’s a friend of mine.’ want to know.’ 4 
skin particularly needs after little plainer, Mabel.” “What are you trying to tell me?” the “Y our father’s man is plenty good en 
washing to keep it smooth “You pick up your traps and go. That’s man said, lowering his face to Mabel’s. “It for me,’’ Mabel said. “My goodn 


d ‘ plain enough, I hope.’ won’t—won’t hold water. For one thing, your father’s man I’ve laid in wait f 
and white. ee me aie There isn’t anything I flea: her sd a bell, now I come to With this, he lost his Bold a the 
: f wouldn’t do. Let me stay.” think of it, just before we came away. I ex- maining oar, which promptly slid inte 
For the Men: After shaving, “Not if you were the last man living, pect it was her ghost that did that.” ~ water. 
Frosti . $ I wouldn’t, now,” Mabel uttered strangely. “No. [rigged it,’’ Mabel uttered faintly. “Crazy! Now we’ve lost the only 
Oostilla Fragrant Lotion is ‘ : : : 
“T’m a changed man, I tell you.” . You—rigged it?” wehad,” Mabel said, struggling in his 4 
a boon to tender skins. It F a ae chanerd pepe then you'll find, 5 Set I oe a piece of ans down the ‘‘You’d lose your head if it wasn’t ser 
‘a a pa a a t : ae 
soothes all smart and sting | “roid me? What Bde eaiae have keyhole where I coer it aie nate or hots the odds? We can’t go wi 
and is not the least bit sticky. | they told me?” against it and give it a tug. Oh, Charl,” she We're in the Gulf Stream,” Gayley 1 
% “Oh, don’t I know? Can’t I see the gasped, ‘‘there isn’t any mortal thing I mured hypnotically. ‘Can’t I tell 
The fifty years of ever grow- pete eee beme told eur a ais ot ae pon ae ee ane con this chanes ete tena a 
‘ 5 : othing but her flintlike obduracy in the nived enough already. I put it off on Jim you feel yourself, Mabel, a different ki 
ing popularity speak for the | face of his pleading could persuade the man Bartlett; all my love.” deen d-of in the wind? I bet a therm 
quality of Frostilla Fragrant that such a scene was real, and that he was “Ah, you rigged him too?” said Gayley, would show this water blood tem 


. begging at last for the privileges he had twisting like a man in a trap. “He hasn’t atleast. Don’t you ever come to thi 
Lotion. Sold everywhere; wees vise cae He felt as if aay near yas all tae time, I suppose?”’ you have got a monopoly of science 
; at ousted tenant, his former self, were “Nobody would come near me, once “Oh, science!’’ Mabel answer 
regular price 35 cents. The stationed in one of the corners, watching they heard about me,’”’ Mabel Upham an- “TI cuca ahat covers a beta 
Frostilla Company, Elmira, the anties of the new man in possession. swered. “T guess even a man with his head We little know, don’t we? I ¥ 
N York. Sell _, find suddenly he heard himself crying, in the clouds like you, would come to hear though, where you’re so faint and fa’ 
ew York. < Ing Agents: Mek pg Bet ee will help you then. I'll sometimes, i you fully appreciate th 
. 2 . » > : Uy e S 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., He lunged forward, and wound his arms ani tho a eae 


ou, though. I never have, and it’ 
New York and Toronto. about her hard. Her head flung right and ee now ry make a beginning. But I¢ 
left, her body. was stiff like something 


frozen, which melted suddenly. if I do accept your advances now. 


Y ic y. " eleventh hour—I haven’t yet, but if 
; e Crazy,” Mabel faltered. “Crazy. and when I do—it’ll only be to keep 
CO bey l a ne hee wicked ne a elear of hae coer out of prison on a charge of abducti 
e looked about the kitchen with a guilt i i j if tl 
| eve flash, and thch weruneieite ee single woman without just warrant, if t 
-. wi er. He went under the apple trees. 
CTrag rant / O {vo YL Mabel neither made a move nor es a 
ery. He went downhill, and heard Hiram’s 


how the lawyers phrase it. I won’ 
back on science. Mercy, no! I thinl 
| dory knocking against the flat blue stones 


think myself—truly I do—it’s just 
Charl, of where nobody, man or wo 
cay ever strictly have the laugh on 
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Appropriate tor— 


Easter, Spring and the Early Summer Season 


The spring showing of Allen A hosiery 
this year should attract you as never 
before. New styles, new colors for all 
occasions. New designs in French lace 
clocks. Filmy chiffons with reinforced 
heels and toes to insure wear. 


All these in the Allen A weave, noted 
for its beauty as well as its durability. 


. We believe that those who have worn 
=n 


Alien A 


Hik.ons 1° 6. teay. 


For men, women and children 
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Underwear 


For men and boys only 


Allen A for many years will be excep- 
tionally pleased this year. While styles 
are smart, you will find them in as in- 
disputably good taste and correct as 
always. 


You will again have the innate satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the intimate de- 
tails of your dress are as finely finished 
as your outer garb. 
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No. 83 
Golf Oxford — Somerset Model 


A Golfer 


is aS good as 
his feet 


Hands and eyes get the 
credit but feet do the work 


Here is a great golf shoe. It’s as 
comfortable as woolen hose, yet 
gives solid support to the bone 
structure. It flexes with every 
motion and doesn’t tire muscles. 


The wonderful “Crepe” Rubber 
sole is so thick and springy, it’s 
like walking on a velvet “green” 
in your bare feet. 


This sole is made of natural (plan- 
tation finished) Crepe Rubber, 
which has a peculiar gristly tex- 
ture giving unequalled durability 
combined with extraordinary 
lightness, flexibility and resiliency. 
And as smart a shoe as ever per- 
formed before a gallery—a fine 
example of Packard ‘‘shoe-mak- 
ing by shoe-makers.” 


Get acquainted with the Packard 
dealer in your city. He has some 
great shoes to show you for this 
Spring. The style tendency is 
toward rugged, he-man shoes— 
full-bodied, meaty uppers with 
outer soles of substance—and 
shoe-making thatsuggests solidity. 


Packards always have been that 
kind of shoe—fine in quality and 
looks, but essentially the prod- 
uct of ctaftsmanship rather than 
of art designing. 


If your feet are bothering you, ask 
your dealer about our Phlexo- 
pedic. It’s a wonderful shoe. 


Packard Shoes in any style you like are 
worth from $9 to $12. If you don’t 
know a Packard dealer, write to us 
M. A. PACKARD COMPANY 
BROCKTON, MASS. 


SHOE 


| I believe that’s right.’ 
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the Center. And you say you found it in 


| New York? Do tell! Aren’t His ways be- 
| yond understanding? Oh, dear!” 


“T’m go glad you remember it,” exclaimed 
Matilda, beaming at the old lady. ‘But 
can you tell me any more about it—where 
the cabinet came from or what it was made 
to hold?” . 

“Tand sakes, no!”’ said Miss Chase, 
looking thoughtful. ‘‘And yet it seems to 
me I should. That was the case with the 
little whales on it, and it stood in the front 
parlor, between the north windows. Let 
me think. If I’m not wrong, although it’s 


| not very clear, the captain’s father, old 
| Abner Chase, had it made to New York to 


hold Uncle Thad’s little white ship. Yes, 
And the old lady 
lapsed into thought. 

Matilda took a firm grip on the arms of 
her chair to make sure her nervousness was 
not seen. 

“A little white ship, you said? Do you 
mean the model of a ship?” 

“Yes!” shrieked Solomona, coming up 
from the past with a rush. “That was it! 
Uncle Thad made it while he was in prison 
in foreign parts and sent it back some way 
or other to his father, who was old Abner 
Chase I was just mentioning. Uncle Thad- 
deus was a seafaring man and his ship was 
taken in the rumpus of 1812. With Eng- 
land, weren’t it? Yes, and he was in prison 
and made the ship from pieces of bone he 
found in his victuals. Mr. Abner Chase 
set a store by it; but you can’t blame 
him, for Uncle Thad was his first boy 
and he never came back. Folks always 
cal’lated he died over there. And a body 
can’t blame him, considering he got enough 
bones served up in his dinner to build a 
ship of.” 

Matilda touched the old lady on the arm. 

“By any chance, is that little ship model 
still here?”’ 

“Here? I don’t know. It might be. Ill 
ask Polly. Her real name’s Polynesia, you 
understand. Her father was digested by 
the cannibals out there just before she was 
born, so her mother christened her that to 
honor the place. She’s sort of a walking 
epitaph, as you might say. When you 
think about it, it’s a handy idea and lots 
cheaper than a tombstone.” 

A skittish maiden of fifty or sixty entered 


| the room, dusting flour from her arms. 


““Polly,”’ sereamed Miss Chase, “‘do you 


recollect that little white ship model that 


used to be under glass in the front room?”’ 

“My soul, yes! Don’t holler so. I ain’t 
deef,’’ said Polynesia. “It’s down in the 
preserve cupboard behind them Madeira 
bottles that was the cause of your brother’s 


downfall.” 


“What'd you 
Solomona. 

“T said I’d go and get it.” 

“Oh, all right.” And when Polly had 


say?”’ inquired Miss 


| left the room Miss Chase shook her head 


hopelessly. ‘‘I don’t know what things are 
coming to. Young help like her’s not what 
it used to be. Out to all hours and cutting 
up such didos as you never see. Oh, dear!”’ 

Within a few minutes Polynesia had 


| placed the bone model on the table beside 


Miss Chase. Matilda scarcely dared look 
at it for fear her eyes might show her ex- 
citement. 

“Real pretty, ain’t it?’’ inquired Solo- 
mona. ‘And I guess it’s rigged right and 


| proper, too, because Uncle Thad had the 


name of being a real able man with a ship.”’ 

“Yes, it is sort of nice,’ admitted Ma- 
tilda, who felt she must qualify any tend- 
ency to enthuse. 

“Real pretty, I call it; but if you ask 
me, I believe there’s lots more real pretti- 
ness in pieces like that hair picture you’ve 
got. Land knows, I’m not one to covet my 
neighbor’s manservant nor maidservant; 
but I used to think there was nothing much 
more beautiful than a real nice hair scene. 
And that’s a nice one you’ve got, even if I 
do say so.” 

_ Matilda’s inspiration was sincere and 
simple and unprompted by an idea of 
profit. She placed the coveted horror in 
the old lady’s lap. . 

“T want you to take this, Miss Chase. 
It wouldn’t be right for anyone else to have 
it—when it came back to you after all these 
years. You must take it. I know it couldn’t 
be happy in any other way.” 

“Why child,’’ said Miss Solomona, 
“that’s lovely of you, because it’s really 
yours. But it does mean a pile to me. I 


(Continued from Page 27) 


didn’t tell you that pa was killed by the 
cars, and that was the reason this art piece 
seemed so sort of appropriate.’’ The old 
lady hesitated a second before speaking in 
a half-apologetic tone: ‘I don’t know 
whether you’d have any use for it, but if 
that little ship’s any good to you please 
take it along.” 

“Good gracious, Miss Chase, do you 
mean it? Because I’d love to have it.” 

“Of course I mean it—your name’s Ma- 
tilda, isn’t it?—Matilda. It’s been in a 
cupboard for upward of forty years, so you 
can’t figure I really need it to be comfort- 
able. But this picture now. I’ll take a heap 
of comfort out of that. And if you want to 
find anything more about it you go and see 
young Thaddeus Chase. He lives to New 
York and he’s got all old Abner Chase’s 
business books and diaries, and I cal’late 
you'll find mention of it in them, for he set 
a store by that little ship. "T'was natural, 
though. His dead boy made it.” 

Feeling that this was no ordinary trans- 
action in which the buyer should gain by 
the ignorance of the seller, Miss Munty 
explained: 

“But, Miss Chase, do you realize that 
this little ship model has considerable 
value? I’m in business, you know, and my 
job is buying cheap and*selling high; but 
that can be carried too far sometimes, and 
I don’t want to take advantage of your 
kindness.” 

“Do tell!” said the old lady. “In busi- 
ness, are you? I want to know! Look 
here, Matilda, when I was a young woman 
I always wanted to go into business, but 
mother declared it was immoral, filled with 
drinking and theater plays and such; but 
you look like a good girl, although of course 
a body can’t tell these days. No, Matilda, 
you take the little ship. I don’t want any- 
thing out of it. But land sakes, you needn’t 
suffer any pangs of conscience, for I’d 
rather have the picture you brought back 
to me than a bank mortgage. If you didn’t 
like one thing and I didn’t like another, 
there wouldn’t be any stores in the world. 
I’m happy, you’re happy. I guess the 
Almighty can improve that arrangement, 
but dollar bills can’t.”’ 

Two days later, from her New York of- 
fice, Matilda Munty made a telephone 
appointment with Mr. Thaddeus Chase. 
Judging from the ease with which permis- 
sion was granted to see Mr. Chase, she 
gained the impression that he was a very 
important man; so she was not surprised to 
find him holding the job of vice president 
and general manager of the largest depart- 
ment store in the city. 

Mr. Chase was like a gentleman the neat- 
ness of whose desk gives no hint of any occu- 
pation, but who requires a valet and two 
maids to clear the deck of his room after 
he has so much as changed a collar. 

“Well, young lady,” said he to the enter- 
ing Matilda, “‘what can you do for me?” 

Mr. Chase also considered such remarks 
the height of humor. 

“What a quaint way of saying things you 
have, Mr. Chase! So original! You are 
original, aren’t you?”’ And the gentleman 
puffed out his cheeks and waved his hand 
to intimate modestly that it was just a 
trifle, nothing to what he could do if he put 
his mind on it. Matilda continued: “T’ll 
tell you what I want, Mr. Chase. Just a 
few days ago I acquired a truly lovely model 
of an old ship, the Victory—Nelson’s flag- 
ship, you know.” 

Mr. Chase’s face hardened perceptibly as 
he sneered. 

“T see. And you want to sell it to me; 
but understand this, young lady 8 

_ “Indeed I don’t!” flared up Matilda at 
his interruption. “I had no idea of selling 
it to you or anyone else. What would you 
do with it?” 

In the face of this challenge Mr. Chase 
became even more deeply indignant. 

“Do with it?” he thundered. ‘‘Thaddeus 
Chase do with it? I guess you don’t realize, 
miss, that no one in this country has a finer 
collection of models than I have. Do you 
mean to say you are even dabbling in the 
subject of models and don’t know of the 
Chase collection? And who has a greater 
heritage from the sea than I have? Whose 
ancestors served their land with higher 
bravery? I defy you to answer me!” 

| Ob said Matilda, who sensed that it 
might be prudent to show diplomacy, “I 
had no idea you were that Chase. I under- 
stand perfectly now why you felt vexed that 


- IT should come to your place of business |, 


parently to offer you a model, when I}; 
said my business was of a strictly persc, 
nature. I really didn’t know you were =i 

} 


the—great Thaddeus Chase. And anyw 
I don’t want to sell my model.” 

The gentleman allowed his face to re 
and, toward the last of her conversatj, 
even to soften with pleasant agreement) 

“Well, well,” said he, “let it pass; le; 
pass. But just remember this: Pec; 
don’t sell things to Thaddeus Chase. Th. 
deus Chase buys them—and buys rig 
Now what did you want?” | 

“Just this,” said Matilda—“but w | 
you have told me makes it more diffi; 
still: You have the account books ;; 
diaries of Abner Chase, and from thei) 
want you to be good enough to let mej; 
where he had a certain cabinet made.) 
know it will be mentioned, because he |; 
the cabinet built especially for so i 
he prized.” 

“Really,” said Mr. Chase, “that is y; 
aberesta ny What was this thing he pri_ 
so? an 

“You honestly want to know?” 

“Naturally. They were my forbears, } 
I rejoice in their greatness too.” | 

“Well,” said Matilda slowly, “it 
built to hold a model; a bone model m|\ 
by Thaddeus Chase while he was imp} 
oned abroad during the War of 1812. /; 
that is the model you thought I wanter 
sell you. But don’t worry; I won’t.” | 

Mr. Chase adjusted his glasses and sta: 
at her. There was a pronounced weaknes | 
the droop of his jaw. | 

“Do you mean to say you have a mi: 
made by my great-grandfather? He ¢; 
in Dartmoor Prison. Did he make on); 
their bone models?”’ | 

“Yes; and it’s the loveliest one I’ve ¢ | 
seen. I wouldn’t part with it for a | 


great deal.” - 
“May I see it?”’ inquired the pathetie j 
humble Mr. Chase. a | 
“Of course. And may I examine At } 
Chase’s books? I’m awfully anxious| 
check up my opinion on the cabinet. I? 
sure it was done ky Duncan Phyfe, 
want it proved.” . 
“Why, my dear Miss car 


Ss 


Chase wrote carefully on a card—‘ 
you take this up ta my house?—and 
man will show you whatever you | 
Those books are in the right bottom dra 
of the center table in the library. Pli 
make yourself at home. And may I com 
see your model as soon as it is conven | 
for you to have me?” | 

When Matilda had arranged to meet | 
Chase at her office late that afternoon, 
departed for his home. -| 

Old Abner Chase had left a record of} 


: 


self as a precise man of business in the 
tinct clarity of his personal books. T] 
was such an eloquent brevity to the 
that the high impressions of his lif 
be ricked out by the number of li 
occupied. It took Miss Munty s 
two hours to discover what she wi 
The notation read: 
August 3, 
Received through the courtesy of A 
Broke, R. N., word of the demise of m 
son Thaddeus, on July 18, 1814, in Da 
Prison, England. That same source del 
to me a miniature ship fashioned in the 
H. M.S. Victory, the making of whi 
ated the dreary months of my son’s d 
The admiral is a gallant gentleman and 
I thank God for the manner of temp 
grief born by his message. After suppél 
prayed together. ‘“‘Thy Will be Done.” 


“‘Now,” said Matilda to herself, “ 
shortly order the cabinet. The m 
undoubtedly a lovely thing, but —oh 
dolphins on the cabinet! They’re alive 
can almost hear the splash as they dive 
into the sea.” i 

But there was no entry of interest l 
November 11, 1815: 

I do not begrudge my payment to Mr. PF 
at Partition St., of even date. For a trade 
he has fine sensibilities. Of the cabinet ju 
livered he assured me that his own hand 
carved the finial subjects; but then he, a: 
a multitude of persons high and low, felt 
bounded regard for my son. 


Matilda Munty relaxed in her chail 
looked dreamily at the ceiling. a 

“T have never been in love, so I | 
know all about heart thrills; but 
believe—I just can’t imagine a thrill to 
(Continued on Page 115) 


(Continued from Page 112) 
that. To pick a thing of wood out of a dirty 
cellar closet and, seeing it, know that di- 
vinity has touched it.” 

Later that afternoon Mr. Chase entered 
the office of Matilda Delafield Munty. He 
had evidently been preparing himself for 
the interview, as his manner was slightly 
brusque. 

_ “Now let me tell you at the start, young 
lady, that I buy things. People don’t sell 
them tome. Get the difference?”’ 

__ “Certainly I get the difference, Mr. 
Chase. But I haven’t tried to sell you any- 
thing.” 

, “Tush!” said Mr. Chase. ‘Everyone 
wants to sell me something. You’re no ex- 
ception. And let me tell you another thing: 
I have never yet paid more than two 
thousand dollars for a model, and I have the 
finest in the world. That’s what it is to be 
a good buyer.” 

| The awestruck Matilda managed to say 
“Jsn’t that wonderful?”” What awed her 
was the thought she didn’t voice: ‘‘Good 
gracious! Does anyone ever pay that much? 
I'd have been tickled to death to get two 
‘hundred and fifty dollars.” 

| “Yes,” agreed Mr. Chase; “but it’s the 
result of a forceful character. I am ada- 
mant on that point. Now where is the 
model? This it? Good! Yes, it is good; 
in fact far above the averagerun. But then 
it should be good, considering who made— 
h’m! Do you mind if I remove the glass 
top to inspect it more closely?” 

Matilda was busy with quick thinking. 
Frankly, she was dazzled by the sums that 
Mr. Chase bandied about as bargain prices. 
They were fresh and soothing to her, but 
chen the value of model ships was a thing 
out of her ken. But what did fill her was 
she idea that if marine toys could fetch two 
thousand dollars from this man, what, oh, 
what treasure should not authenticated 
Phyfe cabinets command? They were 
things that she knew; things that she 
viewed against a background of hard-earned 
cmowledge. She loved such things. And 
she thought of a bone ship—truly a bauble 
so her comparing mind—having a value 
ive times as great as she had imagined for 
ner cabinet gently enraged her, and she pre- 
yared to defend her faith. 

_ “Allright,” announced Mr. Chase, turn- 
ng to her, “‘I’ll take it.” 

“Oh,” said Matilda, coldly polite from 
ier self-engineered anger, “thank you. And 
\t what price?” 

_“Thelimit. I told you I have never paid 
nore than two thousand dollars, and I tell 
you I never will.” 

_ Sirup almost 
roice. 

_ “Of course, that’s quite impossible, sir. 
fou see, I wouldn’t for a moment separate 
he cabinet and the model. They were 
nade for each other, and after all these 
‘ears they have come together again here, 
nd I wouldn’t commit the sacrilege of di- 
forcing them. No, my price for the model 


dripped from Matilda’s 
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is five thousand dollars. Now wait a min- 
ute!’ she hastened to add, seeing the gen- 
tleman take on the tint of sunrise on the 
Matterhorn. ‘You must bear one thing in 
mind: I haven’t suggested in any way that 
you buy this, so there’s no need to puff up 
at me.” 

Mr. Chase became very patient and calm, 
as though dealing with an uncomprehend- 
ing child, and as he spoke he ticked off the 
points on his fingers. 

“My dear young lady, let us get this 
straight. You ask five thousand dollars for 
this model.” 


“T do not!” shouted Matilda. “I ask 


five thousand dollars for the model and the | 


cabinet.” 

“Oh,” said Thaddeus Chase, a light ap- 
parently breaking in on his fancy, “for the 
model and the case—both of them. That’s 
different. Wait a minute and let me think.” 

“There’s no need to think at all. That’s 
ie price and your thinking won’t change 
it. 

The gentleman rubbed his hands prepara- 
tory to getting out his check book. 

“That alters the whole thing. Why, of 
course we can strike a trade, Miss Munty. 
Simple as rolling off a log.” 

Matilda looked at him blankly. Al- 
though an absolute vacuum is scientifically 
not possible, her mind approached that im- 
possibility. Her speech was automatic. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just this: You want five thousand dol- 


lars for the model and the cabinet. I have | 
my pride, my self-respect and my wide | 


reputation as a shrewd buyer to sustain, 
and I cannot—I will not pay one cent more 
than two thousand dollars.” 

“Then it’s all off,’ announced Matilda, 
waking up again. 

“Not at all,” smiled Mr. Chase. ‘Not 
at all, because I shall gladly pay three 


thousand dollars for the cabinet; and you | 


will have no objection to rendering me two 
bills—one for the model, one for the cabinet. 
What could be more simple?” 


And the gentleman tore two checks from | 
his book and prepared to draw them to Miss | 


Munty’s order. : 

“Hold on a second, Mr. Chase. I’ve got 
even a better idea than that. Yes, and it’ll 
please you too. Those finials—those lovely, 


lovely dolphins—are worth at least ten | 


times as much as any model ever rigged. 
I know it. So you pay me five hundred dol-: 
lars for the model and forty-five hundred 
dollars for the cabinet. That seems to me 
so much more just and fair to a wonderful 
piece of furniture.”’ 

Girl,’ sighed Mr. Chase, “that is in- 
spiration; nothing short of it. And listen 
to me: When old Lawrence, the dealer up 
on the Avenue, sees what I’ve got and sees 
the receipt for what I paid for it he’ll flop. 
Yes, sir, absolutely froth at themouth. ... 
What did you say?” 

“Me?” asked Matilda. “Me? I’m not 
sure—I’m not sure of anything. I think it 
was ‘Live and Learn!’”’ 
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| s DOW NESIN® MASSACHUSETTS: 
where a million loaves of Bond are chosen 
every week, they call this bread, “New Eng- 


land’s own.” | 


| 


Bond Bread’s popularity around Boston began 
five years ago when 6405 housewives baked 
their own best loaves to show us the character 
of bread they wanted. True to tradition, the 
loaves from New England were among the 
best of all those submitted by the 43,040 
housewives who helped us to design Bond 


Bread. 


Each loaf bears a Bond which bonds us to use 
only the purest home ingredients. From that 
Bond, Bond Bread gets its name. From those 
ingredients, Bond Bread gets its home-like 
flavor. 


COPYRIGHT 1924 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
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UPSTAIRS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“T’m going back on the next train.” 

“You won’t stay in?” 

She didn’t pretend. She stood up beside 
im, laid her hand on his arm. 

“Horace, promise me you'll eat some- 
hing today. It’s this going without lunch 
hat’s running you down.” 

“T’m not run down.” 

“Yes, you are.” 

“Just tired. And I can’t work after 
ating.” 

“But you need it.”’ 

| “No, I don’t. Here, give me that check. 
ie run along like a good girl. Love t’ 
your mother. Take care of yourself.” 

She was gone. He was alone at last, with 

hie heart pounding away and every pulse 
beat throbbing at the back of his neck. He 
paid the check at the cashier’s window and 
valked out into the street. It was hotter 
than ever there, with the greasy metallic 
jotness of an engine room. He picked his 
vay back to the building, where so soon the 
\oon-hour exodus would begin, and step- 
ying inside out of the sun, halted there, 
‘hoking, amid the trucks and packing 


vases. 

| The throbbing at the base of his skull 
jad increased alarmingly. He had thought 
if it before as a stiff neck, but now he knew 
hat it was nothing of the sort. It was like 
, fiery collar clamped against him. He 
tood an instant, twisting his head from 
lide to side; then, steadying himself with a 
laoist hand, seated himself on a box. 

If he was to think things through, he 
faust do it here, before returning to the 
\vhirlpool of the office. But his brain was 
umb—numb as his temples. He couldn’t 
oncentrate. He could think of nothing but 
‘is heart and that fiery pulsing and those 
ittle needles running along his spine. He 
emembered reading somewhere that a 
yeakening of the powers of concentration 
joreshadowed mental collapse. The thought 
errified him. He stood up—and saw Her- 
jaann Grossheim coming along the hall. 
The little millionaire passed jovially, 
odding as before, immaculate as usual in 
raided cutaway, striped trousers and pearl]- 
uttoned waistcoat. He had been scrupu- 
dus in his greetings for years—almost from 
he day when he had leased the three top 
oors and killed at a stroke the last touch 
f atmosphere the building boasted. The 
Vieks office hated little Grossheim. He 
vas a pleasant, soft-voiced, kindly little 
nan, but he wasn’t in the book trade; and 
is had been the first outpost of that slow, 
‘resistible invasion which long since had 


ype now called it, “The Home of Women’s 
Vear.”’ 


Horace Meade, with the perverseness of 
tired mind, recalled the slogan now as he 
oved down the hall to the elevators. The 
Tome of Women’s Wear! And eighteen 
ears ago, when Joseph Wicks had hired 
im, it had been The Heart of the Book 
Vorld! ‘ 
It had been a steady, relentless trans- 
mation. Little Grossheim had expanded 
ith uncanny ease. He had begun with the 
ee top floors, but he had worked down- 
ard, gobbling another and another and 
other, until, this year, he had swal- 
wed everything but Wicks & Son. Emma 
d never understood the hatred the Wicks 
owd felt for Grossheim; perhaps because 
ie had never caught the glamour of the 
ublishing profession. She had even ven- 
aired, once or twice, to wonder whether one 
yuldn’t go further with such a concern. 
Jith the Goofs! 
The Goofs. That was Dave Slattery’s 
fame for them, invented the year they 
loved in. His doggerel, a parody on 
‘urgess’ clever juvenile, began: 
The Goofs, they do their customers; 
__ The Goofs, they do their wives ; 
_ The Goofs, they’re doing Wicks & Son; 
Oh, they lead disgusting lives! 


It was nonsense, of course—the emptiest 
msense; but that hadn’t lessened its 
pularity. The office had welcomed it 


esk. Horace Meade found the lines 
(mning in his head as he stopped by the 
evators, while a down car emptied its 
a of passengers. 

n Myers, Grossheim’s partner, younger, 
der, but no shrewder, was the first to 
it. He waved a moist hand. 


ade the district what the Grossheim logo- 


“Morning, Mr. Meade.” 

Horace Meade inclined his head. It 
wasn’t in him to be rude; the others in the 
office—Slattery, Hopkins, Rufus Wicks— 
had done enough of that. 

He said “Good morning” in his dull 
voice, and at the starter’s gesture entered 
the car. 

As he left it, upstairs, he heard Edna 
McDonald call from the phone desk, “ Mr. 
Meade, the Parker boy’s here.”’ 

Young Parker was the son of Russell 
Parker, the printer. They were doing the 
fall catalogue and were behind on it now. 

So, “All right, send him over!” he called, 
and beckoned to the boy. ‘I hope you’ve 
got something to show me,” he said as the 
boy joined him at his desk. “Got a finished 
copy for me?” 

Young Parker put his hat on the desk. 
He was a big, bony, honest-eyed boy, but 
he wore a guilty look as he said, “Sorry, 
Mr. Meade; we tried that lighter stock and 
it didn’t work. We’re held up now. Can’t 
get deliv’ry on 4 : 

“Can’t get deliv ” Horace Meade 
rose from the seat he’d just taken. “Held 
up? What lighter stock? What do you 
mean, held up?”’ His voice shook. ‘‘Can’t 
get delivery? You mean you aren’t 
through?” 

“We aren’t started, sir.” 

“ee But ae EL! 


“Not on the run.” 

“Not started?” 

“That stock was a mistake, sir.” 

“What stock? What are you talking 
about?’ Horace Meade’s voice broke. 
“We agreed on the stock. Didn’t you use 
the one I ordered?” 

“No, sir—yes, sir. Mr. Wicks changed 
the order.”’ 

“Mr. Wicks?” 

“He wanted to try the lighter one, to 
save expense. He said pe 

Horace Meade sat down again. His legs 
had given way. Everything else was as 
nothing to this. This was disaster. The 
catalogue—his pride, his joy—had been 
interfered with. 

“Mr. Wicks insisted he wanted to try it. 
He said Cromwell used it, and ——” 

“Not on a process job!” 

“No, sir; we told him that. But ——”’ 

“Why didn’t you phone me?”’ 

“Well, Mr. Wicks ie 

“Mr. Wicks!’”’ Horace Meade, with a 
face once more the color of damp news- 
paper, rose to his feet. “‘Did Mr. Wicks 
sign an order?” 

“T don’t know, sir. I don’t think so. He 
phoned i 

But Horace Meade was no longer listen- 
ing. He was moving rapidly and with a 
curious fumbling step toward his employ- 
er’s office. As he walked, Miss Roberts, the 
new editor, looked up from the script she 
was reading and watched him. Edna Mc- 
Donald, at the phone desk, paused in her 
toneless intonations to observe his progress. 
A salesman beckoned from the rail by the 
elevator. 

“Hey, Mr. Meade!” 

But the man he addressed neither paused 
nor answered. He walked straight on to 
Rufus Wicks’ door and with a single sharp 
knock opened it. Rufus Wicks was writing 
an advertisement. It was a hobby of his; 
he believed he had a flair for copy. Horace 
Meade crossed to his desk. 

“The catalogue’s held, up, Mr. Wicks. 
Did you phone Parker to use that lighter 
stock?” 

Rufus Wicks looked up. 

“Lighter stock? Wait a minute. Let’s 
see; yes, I did. I wanted to Whada- 
yamean, held up?” The idea penetrated. 
“Held up? What the devil? What’s held 
‘em? What's the "id 


ou. 
“ce Me? ” 
“By changing the order.”’ 
“Changing the—— Suffering snakes! 


What if I did? Why shouldn’t I change it? 
Harry Cromwell used it. He told me so.”’ 

“Not for a process job.” 

“Well, why didn’t they call me up if ——”’ 

“They didn’t call me.” 

“Why didn’t they? Why haven’t you 
kept in touch? That’s your job, isn’t it? 
If they can’t handle an order like this, why 
did you pick ’°em? You picked ’em, didn’t 
you? You selected ’em?” 

“‘T’d select them again.” 

“After this?” 

“To cut costs.” 


A Food ee | 
Brain and Brawn 


i a 


That’s Kraft Cheese. And its 
unusual goodness and perfect 
flavor have become recog- 
nized as such. 


Like other highly pleasing foods 
Kraft Cheese is blended. But there’s 
this difference; other foods are 
blended to appeal to individual 
taste, while the blending of cheese 
is the only known method of se- 
curing uniform quality and un- 
varying flavor. Now you know 
why Kraft Cheese never disappoints 
you. Send for free recipe book $4. 


J.L. KRAFT @ BROS. CO. 


CHICAGO - NEWYORK - SAN FRANCISCO 
KRAFT-MACLAREN CHEESE CO., LTD., MONTREAL, CANADA 


Decidedly Better 


Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 
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“To cut costs! Good grief! Is it going to 
cut any costs to be late on this job? Is it 
going to save anything to be behind on the 
catalogue? No, you bet it isn’t!” 


“Hallelujah! This is serious. The sales- 
men depend onit. Weall depend onit. Our 
profits depend on it. Your salary depends 
on it—everybody’s salary. Is it doing 
your part to let a thing like this slide?” 
Rufus Wicks paused for breath. “Why 
didn’t youfind this out daysago? Why——”’ 

“T supposed it was going through.” 

““You supposed!” 

‘“‘That my order hadn’t been changed.” 

“‘ Ah—you mean you blame me!” 

** And I’ve been rushed.” 

“Oh, you’ve been rushed! Too bad! 
How ’bout the rest of us? Aren’t we all 
rushed? I’m rushed, El- 
dridge is rushed, Hop- 
kins, Slattery—who isn’t 
rushed? What kind of an 
excuse is that?” 

“T’ve asked for assis- 
tance.” 

“Assistance! Hah! 
What do you think this 
is—a charity home? How 
do you think I can show 
a profit if Me 

SOU Cam vs 

“T can’t?” 

SNiot hast years 
profit.”’ 

“What’s to hinder 
me?”’ 

“You know what’s to 
hinder you. We’ve talked 
that by the hour.” 

ae Do eutaee 

“The margin’s lim- 
ited.” 

“To hell with the mar- 
gin! Anyway, it’s nothing 


to do with this. In this 
case i 

“You changed my or- 
der.”’ 


“Well, what if I did?”’ 
Rufus Wicks’ voice grew 
harsh. ‘It’s your busi- 
ness to know it—t’ have 
keptin touch. Havel got 
to ’tend to everything 
that goes on round here? 
Have I got to see to ev- 
erything? Have I? 
What’s the answer? 
Are you losing your 
mind?”’ 

“T’m explaining how 
things stand, Mr. Wicks.” 

“No, you aren’t! You’re criticizing— 
insinuating—blaming me! You’ve been 
doing it ever since I took hold, ever since 
my father died. Asking for more help, 
criticizing, hinting for a raise. Don’t deny 
it! That’s what you’ve been doing! Now 
look here, Mr. Horace Meade ——’’ 

He stopped. An ominous light came into 
his eyes—those little reddish eyes, so close 
together. The muscles of his jaws bulged in 
his cheeks. It was an expression his em- 
ployes knew and dreaded. 

“I’m tired of this! I’m through! I’ve 
stood enough! Apparently you aren’t up 
to the schedule this business’s got to be 
runon. Allright! This comp’ny’s ripe for 
a good old-fashioned reorganization! I’ll 
give it one! I'll say I will! You can econ- 
sider your relations with us terminated 
right here.” Hestoodup. “Beginning the 
end of this week, you’re through! You e’n 
take a month, with salary, and look for an- 
other job. I’ll expect you to line things up 
for your successor.” 

His voice rose again, for Horace Meade, 
very white and with head bent, seemed not 
to hear him. “But after this week you an’ 
I part comp’ny. Hear? You’re through! 
For good! You're fired! Do you get me? 
You’re fired!’’ 

“T—yes, sir,’’ said Horace Meade. 


_ Itisan old and familiar axiom that there 
is a point beyond which the capacity of the 
human organism to register emotion ceases. 
Horace Meade had passed this point when, 
well on toward six, in the big room where 
the last employe was gone, he sat at his 
desk by the air shaft, staring at a type- 
written list of memorandums. The list 
contained a statement of all delayed and 
projected work, everything to date for his 
successor, neatly tabulated and in order— 
for everything Horace Meade did was done 
neatly and in order, since that was the 
way his mind worked, always had worked, 
and always would. 


THE SATURDAY 


He had spoken to no one about his going. 
For one thing, he hadn’t had the strength 
to discuss it. And for another, he per- 
ceived that he would have to be in and out 
a day or two, in simple justice to the next 
man. He couldn’t drop out at once. The 
whole structure of production would col- 
lapse—for the whole structure now, as for 
fifteen years, was built around him. It had 
been so ever since old Joseph Wicks had 
first sensed the salary-saving possibilities in 
his mouselike assistant. It was a dangerous 
system, and a perverted one, as many a 
eritic had pointed out, including Horace 
Meade himself, 
since its orig- 


inator had van- 
ished from the Pa 
scene. It had 


yy ~ 


taken team play and patience and natural 
aptitude to keep the ball in the air all these 
years, and Rufus Wicks was capable of 
none of these. There had been truth in his 
statement—a reorganization was on the 
cards. He had overlooked only one thing— 
the granite fact that the new régime would 
cost more, cut down profits. Well, he would 
learn. That was the way in business. The 
salary he wouldn’t pay Horace Meade he 
would pay, and pay without a quiver, to the 
next man and the helpers he would need. 

Evans, the negro janitor, called from the 
stock room, “‘ Mist’ Meade, ain’t y’ ev’ 
gwine home?”’ 

“I’m going.” 

Horace Meade placed the typed list 
exactly in the center of the blotter and got 
to his feet. But he didn’t leave at once. In 
the three top drawers at his right he had 
gathered everything he planned to take 
away with him. And standing there, wait- 
ing for his dizziness to leave him, he stared 
across the big room with a sudden piercing 
sensation of strangeness. All the familiar 
objects—the oak desks, the artists’ originals 
in oils, the elevators, the glassed-in show- 
room, the cordwood piles of best sellers in 
bright jackets—everything took on a new 
and poignant vividness. For eighteen years 
these had been a part of his life. Eighteen 
years! And now, in a week, he would be— 
where? What doing? Where was he go- 
ing? Where was he to find that twelve 
hundred dollars? 

At the thought, hemovedsharply, blindly, 
forward. Twelve hundred dollars! And 
the moving!- And that overdraft at the 
bank! He had forgotten to see Prindle. 

Crossing the room, he saw the door of his 
employer’s office, open as usual at this time 
of day. Rufus Wicks had gone home an 
hour ago—gone without speaking to either 
Slattery or Hopkins. Well, it was like him 
to do that; he always postponed unpleasant 
tasks. Unpleasant? Yes) he would find this 
one unpleasant; Horace Meade knew that, 
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without a sense of boastfulness. There were 
reasons. 

Through the open door, the big desk 
once used by Joseph Wicks was visible, lit- 
tered with dummies, electros, dust-covered 
galleys, script—a junk dealer’s cartful of 
dead matter, long ago ripe for the ash can. 
The litter was traditional; in Joseph Wicks’ 
day there had been excuse for it. The quar- 
ters had been smaller, and the old man had 
directed every phase of his own business. 
With the son, the case was different. Rufus 
Wicks knew nothing of production. His 
training had been on the road, and his inter- 

est in it was sporadic, unintelligent. 
His litter was the litter of neglect, of an 
erratic mind. 

To the right, through the big front 
window over the bookkeeper’s cage, the 


“You Won’t — Won’t Let it Worry You? 
We Can Manage. I’ve Thought it All 
Out. We Can Do It’’ 


gold-lettered sign of the sporting-goods 
house opposite shone reddish in the early 
sunset. Above it, a window display showed a 
campfire scene, with campers and a khaki- 
colored tent and cooking utensils over a 
papier-mAaché fire. Something about it sug- 
gested that place up north of Sharon, where 
once, before he was married, he had spent a 
week with his brother Harry. That week! 
If he could get a week like that now! 

A red bulb glowed. A down car stopped, 
opened for him. He stepped forward into 
an atmosphere of hot rubber, dust and old 
straw hats. In a corner, behind a group of 
salesmen, salesgirls, little Grossheim and 
his partner Myers, disputed. audibly. 
Something about a folder—wastage—over- 
time. The old story. They had their trou- 
bles too. They dealt in millions, where 
Wicks & Son dealt in thousands, but they 
were up against the same vexations. 

“Three out, please, John!” 

The car stopped again. Myers shouldered 
his way out, followed by Grossheim, the 
salesgirls all respectfully silent. Horace 
Meade noted the gray-tinted walls and the 
blue Chinese rugs and the wide aisles of 
their big showroom. It had a restful qual- 
ity—an effect of good taste as well as cost- 
liness. There were flowers on the show- 
cases, but they weren’t obtrusive. It was 
the first time he’d ever noticed them. 

The door clanged and the car dropped 
again. Below, the corridor was like a bar- 
gain basement, hotter than the Subway. 
He halted by the front door. The Subway! 
The very thought made him faint. He 
couldn’t face it—the prospect of that 
twelve-minute ride underground. And sud- 
denly, in a blind panic, he was feeling for 
the glass case of the news stand at his elbow. 
He found it and hung on with cold fingers. 
The vertigo passed, but it left him shaken, 
nerveless. He made a pretense of looking 
at an evening paper, but it was only pre- 
tense. He longed to sit down, but there 
was nothing in the hall to sit on. The ship- 
ping entrance in the rear was closed. 

Then behind him he heard again Ben 
Myers’ voice. Another car had descended. 

“T tell you, I saw the figures, Hermann! 
Will you grant me a grain of common sense? 
I saw the estimates!” 

They came down the hall, both talking. 

“By golly, I wish I never show you those 
sheets! What has it got me? Trouble, 
trouble, trouble—talk, talk, talk! Now 
listen!” 

““Ain’t I listened?” 

“ec No ! ” 
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They came to the news stand, where ] 
stood. : 


Excuse me, Mr. Meade 
smiles, Grossheim, all deprecatory friend 
ness. ‘‘May I ask you a question? Yi 
know my partner, Mr. Myers?” : 

Meade nodded. He knew him as well: 
he wanted to. t 

“T guess you’ll think I’m crazy, Mr 
Meade; but this is something in your line— 
not? Printing. Ever since we move in here 
they tell me, Mr. Meade, he knows prin 
ing from the ground up. He % 

“Oh, that’s 2 = 

“Yes, they do! I’m always hearing j 
Ain’t I, Ben? Now this fellow Ben an’ 
what we don’t know ’bout printing wou 
fill a museum. The way we been held 
It’s fierce! Say, listen, Mr. Meade, 
here’s the proposition: What would 
say was a reasonable figure, now, fo), 
sev nty-fi’ thousan’folders—sixty-four-pag, 
folders? What?” ti 

Horace Meade smi 
faintly. Seventy-five tho 
folders. Sixty-four-page 
A reasonable figure. And not 
ing said of stock or type 
illustrations. Nothing but 
cheap? ‘ 

“Really,” he said, and | 
voice seemed a long way 
“it depends, you see, on 
printer—and the illus 
tions—and the colors—and the stock yo 
using. It ——” 

“ Ain’t that what I told you? He 
answer!’’ Myers cut in. “He can’t tell 
offhand. He ain’t seen the figures. Yo 
wastin’ his time.” 

““One moment, please!’’ Little G 
heim raised his hand. ‘I like to know vy 
he would say, just the same. By golly, 
Mr. Meade, as a favor, would it be t 
much—would you be willing—could 
spare us fi’ minutes, professionally?” 

“Now wait! He ain’t got time to 

“T pay him for his time. I pay him a fe 
Myself! No, no!’”’ Grossheim waved 
partner back. “‘I wish to settle this. N 
Mr. Meade, as a favor to me, could yo 
come upstairs for just fi’ minutes “4 


at those figures?’’ | 
Could he come? For a fee? But whe 
sort of fee? Ten dollars, probably—or 
five. No matter. ; 
““Why, yes,” he answered, “I can co 
if you wish.” He could at least find a 
upstairs. 
He felt Grossheim’s arm slide throu 
his. They were walking to the elevator 
“After you, Mr. Meade. No, plea 
They were inside, inthe car. ‘I appre 
this, Mr. Meade. By golly, yes! Especia 
on a night like this. I guess you like b 
to be out in your car for a cool dri 
what?” 
His car! 
“But I won’t keep you—not more’n i 
minutes. Honest, I won’t! An’ say, ? 
time we got acquainted, after all the 
years, what? Why, d’you know who 
the first person I seen the day I come 
here to sign up?”’ : 
Horace Meade heard him dimly. 
motion of the car brought back his na 
that ache was beginning again. The 
cended interminably—eight, ten, fif 


Grossheim offices were. 
“T’m sorry we haf to go clear up.” 
Grossheim spoke apologetically. ““W: 
the Advertising up there to keep i 
the way. Here we are!”” Twenty 
twenty-two—twenty-two stories! ‘Afi 
you, Mr. Meade!”’ And Horace M 
stepped out upon a cool gray carpet 
big room glassed in on all four sides. 
In front of him, across an open spa 
large as the whole front of Wicks & 
racks of samples—coats, skirts, suits, 
combinations—stood in rows, like the 
of a cornfield in July. Beyond, there 
another open space, and to the right, pa! 
tioned off by a mahogany rail, were | 
drawing boards and easels and straig 
low-backed chairs of a large art de 


Horace Meade. 
cutting through the wall of the next bu 
ing, and he realized suddenly that it too! 
the whole end of the block. Over in e 
corner was a glassed-in office, and on | 
door he saw the letters, ““Adv. Mgr.” 

‘“‘A)l right, Mr. Meade, this way.” 

Grossheim steered him gently across 
carpet, impressively soft, to a mahogar 


ip 


| (Continued from Page 118) 
yeket, gold-lettered, ‘““No Admittance.” 
fst drawing boards and easels and long 
pite-glass windows, they followed Myers 
t the office at the far corner. Myers 
cened the door. 

“ After you, Mr. Meade.” 

He meant to wait for Grossheim, but the 
|tle man pushed him ahead—into a room 
tree times as large as Rufus Wicks’, and 
ti times as light. 

Where his old employer’s office was 
selved to the ceiling, choked with furni- 
tre, dusty and cramped, with but one win- 
dw, this one was wide, high-ceilinged, 
eipty, quiet—all windows. A single desk 
siod on the big gray rug; a single mahog- 
ay cabinet ran along one inside wall; a 
sgle hatrack—with nothing on it—stood 
+} the door; a single armchair, of blue 
jither, stood by the window. And all 
ound, to north and west, the eye went out 
jo space—a great cool panorama over 

les of roofs, gold-powdered by the slant- 
ae sun, to the gray waters of the Hudson 
ed the brown cliffs of the Palisades and 
te dim Newark hills and the flats of Hack- 
esack and Jersey City. 

“Sit down, Mr. Meade. Nice view— 
viat? Sit down over there by the window.”’ 

He obeyed. He didn’t glance toward the 
fs; he wasn’t interested. He rested his 
jad against the smooth, cool leather, and, 
}lf closing his eyes, sat staring toward the 
llisades. 

“Hereweare. Here’swhatwewant. Now 
tre’s the proposition, Mr. Meade.” Gross- 
tim opened a folder. ‘“‘Here’s the whole 
folishness—contrac’s, estimates, specifica- 
tims. Now what I like to have you 
tl us ees 199 
"Tell us everything! Give it to us 
saight!’’ Myers offered another folder. 
‘(ou understan’, this is just a sample; a 
siall job, like we get out once a month.” 
'Grossheim nodded. 

“Tt ain’t the money. I guess we can 
sin’ a coupla’ thousan’. It’s the principle, 
b golly! This guy we’ve had i 
“The bum!”’ 

\*—__ he’s soaked us.” 
Soaked us? Made a monkey out of 
- These jobs never cost like this before. 
“We oughtn’t of hired him.” 

(Horace Meade drew out a pencil, sharp- 
eed to a needle point, and went to work. 
‘ie problem was simple enough. It was 
te sort of thing he had to do a dozen times 
éday downstairs, and he did it swiftly, 
ésily, mechanically, with his mind on that 
rusea and the pounding of his heart and 
tat prickling feeling along his spine. And 

en he had finished, because his head was 

itting and the thought of utterance made 
Im ill, he stacked the material again and 
yt the pencil in his pocket and handed the 
pee to Mr. Grossheim, all without a 
\rd. 

“Well, how about it?” 

“We're stung, eh?” Myers grinned. “Go 
«, tell us the worst. The sooner we know 
i. ” 

“Tt depends,” Horace Meade said, ‘‘on 
te effect you wanted; on your policy as a 

use. I don’t know that. You could have 

ne it more cheaply—if that was the first 
nsideration.”’ < 

(Myers groaned. 

“The firs’ consideration! It was the on’y 
sideration! Ain’t I told that fried fish 

enty times we didn’t care about his 
i aa Ain’t I come here an’ begged 

m ” 

“How much could we of saved, Mr. 
leade?”’ 

“Yes, how ’bout that?” 

Horace Meade pointed. 

“T’ve written it there—at the bottom.” 
“Where?” 

“Lemme see!” 

Merhat ——’’ 

“Wow!” 

Horace Meade turned away. He forgot 
eir chatter, staring out over the river, 
anging now to the color of flamingo 
ngs. The pink flame made him think of 
ose sunsets up by Sharon. A bath of 
dor! If he could only get to those hills, 
he himself, forget this eternal battle of 
Ww and expenses and debts and 


When he heard them again, Grossheim 

arguing, in his patient voice: ‘‘Now, 
ten! I guess Mr. Meade, he knows this 
me! He says it can be done. An’ ain’t 
2seen it done amillion times! That other 


pages, but ——”’ 
“Listen!” 
“—__ times had changed.” 
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“But ain’t he jus’ showed you?” 

“No, he ain’t! That’s it! I ——” 

_ “Wait! I ask him! Mr. Meade”— 
little Grossheim turned—“ excuse me, could 
you—would you check off the places where 
we could of cut this down?” 

Horace Meade took the folder. That 
foolish panic was returning; he wanted to 
be let alone, to sit there a minute and fight 
off that nausea; but 

“Here!” he said harshly, and opened 
to a green sheet. “It’s all there—composi- 
tion, overtime, corrections, changes. That’s 
what costs—experimenting, and the process 
used, and the stock. You 2 

“Stock? Wait a secon’!’’ Myers cut in. 
“What’s the matter with the stock? Ain’t 
it right? It was the cheapest. There’s the 
figures.” 

Horace Meade didn’t glance at the figures. 
He leaned back and closed his eyes. 

““Yes—and look at the names!” he said. 

“The names? How so? Whadayamean— 
names? The comp’nies? Ain’t they 
straight? You mean they split with him? 
They gave him somethin 

“Oh, no, no!” It was all too absurd. 
“Good heavens alive, look at the trade- 


marks! Look at the firm names! Look at 
the brands!” 
“Well es 2 


“Look who he went to!’’ 

“Well, who would he go to? Who would 
you go to?” 

“Who'd I go to?”” Horace Meade sat 
erect. “I'll tell you who I’d go to. Where 
do you people go when you want to cut 
down costs on a small silk order? To the 
biggest people in the trade? Not if I know 
it! You go down a side street, don’t you?— 
to the little fellow who can sell you right. 
Well, that’s what I do. That’s what I’ve 
spent twenty years learning to do—to find 
those fellows—where to go and how to buy; 
just as you have, buying women’s stuff. 


- Good gracious, man, that’s my trade!” 


His voice, at the last word, cracked in 
spite of him. That ridiculous weakness 
forced him to close his eyes again, to hide 
the foolish tears. But little Grossheim 
turned to his partner with an odd look— 
a look of triumph and satisfaction. 

““Ah-ha!’”’ he murmured. ‘“‘We get it 
straight—for once! It’s like I said; you 
gotta shop. An’ you gotta know where to 
shop, you bet!”’ 

Ben Myers nodded gloomily. 

“T guess you said it, at that.” 

There was a silenge. It was Grossheim 
who broke it. 

**T’d like to ask Mr. Meade about the big 
job, too—the catalogue. Dig out the figures 
on that, will you?” 

To their guest, leaning back in his chair, 
the word came sickeningly, as a reminder. 
The catalogue! Perspiration broke from 
Horace Meade as he thought of Wicks, of 
the coming month, of Emma, of that over- 
draft at the bank. His heart began to 
pound again. His nausea came back with a 
rush. He sat up, trembling. 

Hang onnow! Don’t get panicky! Keep 
cool! Hang on! 

“Thank you, Ben. Nowhere, Mr. Meade, 
I’d like to hear what you say "bout this.” 

Another folder! The room was swim- 
ming again; Grossheim’s face was a blur, 
but he took the manila and spread it on his 
knee. Myers spilled a pile of papers on the 
floor. The catalogue itself, fat and bulky, 
topped the pile. A simple job; one glance 
told that. The cost sheets offered the 
problem. They were mixed, out of order, 
incomplete. It was impossible, he saw, to 
tell quickly what the thing had cost. 

Then he came on a total, typed on a pink 
slip—the total spent the previous year on 
advertising. 

One hundred and thirty-seven thousand 
dollars! One-eighth the total gross sales 
made by Wicks & Son in a year! 

The very size of the figures caught him, 
held him, took his mind off that nausea. 
He went at the data grimly, sorting, com- 
paring, tabulating, till he had the problem 
clear. He made two columns, and when he 
had finished he sat back, pointing. 

“That’s what you spent last year?”’ 

“Vep, that’s correc’.” 

“Why, Mr. Meade?” 

“Tt’s high, that’s all.” He closed his 
eyes. “It’s just my opinion, of course, 
but’’—he shrugged—‘“‘I’m afraid you 
threw away some money.” 

“How much?” 

“Lemme see!” 

“Which total?’’ 

“Which one?” ' 

He sat up, gathered himself, went over it 
again. They were as shocked, as outraged 
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as before—only more so; much more so, 
and with reason; the figures were large. 
Twenty-seven thousand dollars thrown 


away! Good money that might have been | 
But how? Was he sure? Was he | 


saved ! 
certain? Could he show them how? 

He showed them, item by item. Pencil in 
hand, the two men leaning over him, he 
went down the list, explaining, itemizing. 
As he talked the figures danced before 
his eyes; that throbbing at the back of 
his neck turned everything to a blur; his 
hand, gripping the pencil, shook so at 
times he had to rest it on the paper. Twice 
he stopped in midsentence, with that feel- 
ing that his heart had stopped. But each 
time the feeling passed, and each time he 
saw in front of him, printed there in flame 
on his eyeballs, the total of that overdraft 
at the bank—$27.50. Hang on! Don’t 
quit! And hang on he did, till the task was 
over, finished, the last question answered, 
and they were standing up to go. 

Grossheim walked with him to the ele- 
vator, Myers lingering to put away the 
folders. As they crossed the open space 


beyond the racks, the little millionaire kept | 


repeating, “I cert’ny appreciate this, Mr. 
Meade. I cert’ny do.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ he heard himself 
replying. 

Well, it was all right—if he got that fee! 
But was he going to? Or were they going 
to overlook it—forget it? And at that 
thought a sudden desperation hardened 
Horace Meade. Let them try it! Was 
every one—these people, too—to take ad- 
vantage of him, just because he was de- 
cent, generous, accommodating? He’d ask 
for it if necessary! And again he began to 
tremble. Tears rose in his eyes. His throat 
got lumpy. Why couldn’t he fight as other 
men did? 

They came to the elevators. Grossheim 
touched the button and sat down at a 
table with his back turned; began to write. 
A check, perhaps? He hoped so. How he 
hoped so! If it was enough—thirty dol- 
lars—he’d take a taxi to the train. The 
train! The thought of it choked him. He 
saw a vision of the smoker, crowded, dusty, 
cindery; of that mile or more of blistering 
macadam out to the house, the tiny double 
bungalow, with its smell of cooking, sour 
milk, babies, 

Grossheim had risen—was offering him 
something. 

“Mr. Meade, I want you should do me 
the honor to accept this.” 

A tip! Like the hat-check boy! He felt 
humiliated, cheap. He wanted to push it 
away, say “‘Oh, that’s all right!’”’ But he 
couldn’t. He couldn’t afford to. He ac- 
cepted the slip of paper, mumbling some- 
thing. 

“Tt ain’t much, Mr. Meade, but Mg 

He glanced at the figures. One hundred! 
One hundred dollars! Well! A taxi! That 
was his first thought—a taxi; he could take 
a taxi now to the station. He had won! 
The fight had been worth making. A tip? 
It didn’t seem so much like a tip now. A 
hundred dollars! It had come so easily 
too. 

Little Grossheim seemed the embarrassed 
one; he looked almost guilty, as if he wished 
he had made it more. 

“Say, you fellas’’—Myers came up, 
panting—‘“‘I got a thought before we go 
down.”’ He waved a cigar. ‘‘Maybe I got 
my nerve to mention it, but here’s the idea: 
I know there ain’t a chance to int’rest Mr. 
Meade himself, but I been thinkin’— 
couldn’t he maybe tell us where we might 
get a man?” 

His partner nodded. 

“T was thinking that too. Yea—I was 
wondering ——”’ 

Horace Meade all but laughed. Through 
the blur of fatigue and nausea he caught 
the sense of it well enough. They were 
sounding him. It was an offer; as good as 
an offer; an offer from the Goofs. 

From the Goofs! 

How Slattery would chortle! How the 
office would roar! And the irony of it! 
Then a filament of fear went through him. 
Was it possible that they’d heard—that 
they knew?”’ : 

But he saw they didn’t, as little Gross- 
heim went on, palpably sincere, straight- 
forward: 

“Lemme tell you how we stan’, Mr. 
Meade. We gotta get somebody, ain’t we? 
This guy we’ve had has got to go. His 
time’s up anyway. Now I know it ain’t 
gonna be easy to find the man we want; 
we gotta pay for him too. I know that. But 
the right man could pay for himself by his 

(Continued on Page 125) 


More 
pretty clothes 


ON’T be without the many 

lovely things you would like to 
make, merely because your sewing 
machine isn’t an electric. Fora mar- 
velous little electric motor will now 
make your old machine as speedy and 
easy to operate as the latest electric 
models. It is almost unbelievably 
simple. You merely place the motor 
next to the hand wheel. That’s abso- 
lutely all. No tools or belts required. 
Then you can sew all your own and 
the children’s clothes, the new health- 
ful way, without working your feet, 
at a cost for electricity of less than one 
cent an hour, 


Hamilton 


Beach 
Home Motor 


Sit in any easy posi- 
tion you like. Sew fast 
or slow or in between, 
all controlled by slight 
pressure of your foot 
on the Speed Pedal. 
1,000,000 Hamilton 
Beach motors now in 
use. Patented and sold 
under Money-Back 
Guarantee by Electri- 
cal, Hardware, De- 
partment, and Sewing 
Machine Stores. 


Also made by 
HAMILTON BEACH 


VACUUM SWEEPERS 
VIBRATORS 
HAIR DRYERS 
DRINK MIXERS 
SMALL POWER MOTORS 


Folders on Request 


Hamitron Beacu Mere, Co., Racine, Wis. 


Denver and West ‘19.00 
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x VEST POCKET—slender and com- 
é pact—many combinations of blades 
—pearl, stag and gold handles. All 
‘ practical knives and fine as gifts. 
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FOR STOCKMEN-—all-around 
knives with real surgical blades 
for altering, docking, vaccinating 
and marking, and all veterinary 
work around the ranch or: farm. 
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‘ CARPENTERING—for the car- 
é penter and handy man, the Rem- 
ington Carpenter’s Knife is with- 

‘3 out an equal. Heavy master blade 

* for cutting, coping. Scribing blade 

> for cutting builder’s paper, etc. 

e Pen blade. 

9 IVE the American something he can be proud of 
‘ —and trust him to show his appreciation. It’s 
4 been only four years since Remington Pocket Knives 
‘q were first brought out. 
P And now Remington Pocket Knives are recognized as the 
< foremost line sold in America. 

‘ Such things do not happen by chance. 

‘q Look in on the Remington organization and see how this all 
a came about. 

4 Considerthe Remington 100 -year-oldhabit ofdoing things right. 
‘<q And their 100 years’ scientific metallurgic knowledge of 
3 working, hardening, tempering and finishing steel. 

& Now, today, look about you anywhere. Ask the Carpenter, 
i ), Farmer, Stockman, Camper, Motorist, Banker, Merchant what 
‘ame he thinks of Remington Pocket Knives. 
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Business has its Thrills Too - A 
emington Knives for Everybody 
and Every Practical Use 


FISHERMAN—The Remington 
Fisherman’s Knife, with a very 
slender, long sharp blade—ideal for 
cutting bait, cleaning, scaling, etc. 


FARMERS AND THRESHERS— 
The Remington Knives fitted with 
Punch Blades drill a round hole 
from 1-16 to 14 inch diameter— 
for repairing harness, belting, etc. 
Keen, lasting edge, and can be 
sharpened over and over again. 


PRUNING—for a better job of 
pruning, the Remington Pruning 


Knife. Stout heavy blade with 
concave scimitar cutting edge, 
giving a clean shearing cut. A 
practical tool for cutting oilcloth, 
linoleum and rubber. ; 


Remington Pocket Knives for Everybody— 


It’s the most sought after line of Pocket Cutlery in the 
dealer’s store. 


To be sure of a good pocket knife see that it’s a Remington— 
with the name Remington stamped on the tang of the blade. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 
Established 1816 : 


Kemingion, 


THE AUTHORITY !N FIRE ARMS, AMMUNITION AND CUTLERY —_ py 
AY 


Makers of Remington Cash Registers 
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| (Continued from Page 123) 

wvings; you seen that yourself. The sav- 
igs you Jus’ pointed out, the savings you 
fuld make 2 

he savings he could make! Exactly! 
iitterness welled in Horace Meade. Twenty 
# twenty-seven thousand! And what 
buld they offer him for doing it? 

||Little Grossheim went on: 

“Now, you understan’, I don’t wanta 
itt in. I don’t know nothing about your 
irangements with Mr. Wicks. It’s maybe 
Inda fresh of me to even su’gest it; but— 
bu kKnow—sometimes it don’t hurt to kind 


| 
y 
! 
| 


| speak out—what?”’ 

gain! An offer! As good as an offer! 
fid in his mind he saw Dave Slattery’s 
e. Then Emma’s. 

ut at Emma’s something froze inside 
. After all, could he refuse? With noth- 
in the world but the coins in his pockets 
damonth’s salary to come? He couldn’t! 
> was in a corner. They could get him if 
ey wanted him! And suddenly he saw it 
ming—saw the light in their eyes. 

iI think we could make it interesting, 
r. Meade!” 

Desperate, he heard himself answer, 
j¢ou’d have to make it interesting.” 
hey could though! That was it! And 
ain he saw it—saw it coming. They 
jyuld offer him the salary he’d been getting 
} Wicks’. Forty-two hundred! They’d 
obably say five, and where else could he 
jt that? At Hogarth’s, or Hart’s, or Ap- 
Iby’s? No chance! He could land a job, 


| 


i) eg ally. But at that figure? 
ardly ! 


e was trapped. 
wing at him. 
|“ You wouldn’t consider a change, Mr. 
jeade?”’ 
i At the right figure?”’ 
|“ The right figure?’’ Something flared 
! him. “Look here, I’ve worked like a 
lve downstairs for fifteen years. I’m 
rough! And the next man’s going to pay 
iat I’m worth—get that!”’ 
He was shocked at his own voice. The 
jyrds were the words of Horace Meade, 
it the voice was the voice of Rufus Wicks. 
s listeners, however, showed no surprise. 
hey nodded sympathetically. 
“Hot dog!” 
|’ Give us a figure!” 
“Some idear, Mr. Meade.”’ 
The suavity of it! They had him and 
ey knew it. He was gone! Signed up— 
imed with the Goofs! And all because of 
foma—her mother. Well, he would fight. 
2 would haggle for every nickel—for every 
nny! And he gathered himself. 
|Little Grossheim spoke: 
“When could you come, Mr. Meade? 
lbw soon?” 
‘In a month.” 
“A month!’’ Both showed surprise. 
‘Tf I were coming!” 
ittle Grossheim smiled. 
“I should make one stipulation —— 
“You would?” 
Your health. You don’t look well, Mr. 
leade. I should wish you to take a little 
}eation first—what?”’ 
ee plan to anyway.” ; 
You do? I’m glad to hear it. Now, to 
it down to business ——’”’ 
| Wait!” Myers cut in. “Whatcha get- 
)” now, Mr. Meade?” d 
“Ben, will you kindly ——” 
Lace but ——”’ 
‘I beg you! Who's doin’ this?” 


The partners were 


| 


” 
‘ 
i 
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“Aw, now—a’right! A’right! Go ahead— 
on’y be lib’ral while you’re at it.” 

“I’m gonna be lib’ral. 
Now, Mr. Meade”—Grossheim touched 


his elbow—“‘if you are serious—if you | 
pay you, to start | 


mean this—we would 
with, eight thousan’ —— 

“Wait!”’ Myers’ voice was a shout. 
“Mr. Meade! Please! I beg you! You 
didn’ hear! Eight thousan’ an’ a percent- 


age! A good percentage! Ten-fifteen per | 
cent on every dollar under las’ year’s | 


figures! Quantities the same.”’ 


“That’s so,’’ Grossheim agreed. “Hight | 


an’ fifteen per cent to start with ——” 

“An’ if that ain’t enough ——” 

Myers stopped. 

Horace Meade had turned a grayer green 
even than before. He had taken hold of the 
iron grille work at his elbow and stood now 
moistening his lips with his tongue. Hight 
thousand a year! And a percentage! Fif- 
teen per cent! It meant ten thousand! 
Ten thousand a year! It would swing 
everything—Doctor Pierce, the hospital, 


the moving, the bank, a new house—a larger | 


house. They could spend a month at 
Sharon! It would lift them, in a flash, from 
debt to a balance, from torture to ease of 
mind. Why, he could prob’ly get an ad- 
vance right now, cash down! 

And that strange voice spoke again inside 
him—that new, sharp voice: 

“Eight thousand, eh? And fifteen per 
cent? . For how long? And how much 
down to bind it?” 

They hesitated. 

“One thous <4 

“No! Fifteen hundred!”’. It was Gross- 
heim this time. “‘ Fifteen hundred—an’ as 
long as you wanta make it! Two—three— 
four years.” 

Horace Meade turned his back to hide 
his trembling. Across the racks of suits and 
coats he saw the setting sun, like a dim gold 
plate above the gauzy scarf of the Newark 
hills. Northward, the Palisades were fad- 
ing in a glory of color and a thousand tiny 
whitish lights were pricking out along the 
Hudson. Just visible above the window 
ledge, a freighter from South America— 
Brazil—moved lazily in a bath of fire. And 
over there in the corner, beyond those 
easels, those drawing boards, behind that 
glass partition, was that room, that office, 
with its gray carpet and its wide dark desk 
and its big chair. Silence and coolness and 
wide windows and that vista. 

Behind him he heard little Grossheim. 

“T know how you feel about this, Mr. 
Meade. You hate to leave the book game. 
Books! There’s something about books. 
Don’t I know? But I think, too, you have 
not had time downstairs to taste that pleas- 
ure, my friend. You would have time with 
us. It would not be saying farewell to your 
first love for good.” 

The elevator rattled toastop beside them. 

“Just a moment, John,” said Myers. 

Horace Meade drew a long, deep breath. 

““Y ou’re prepared to write me out a check 
for fifteen hundred?” 

Little Grossheim took out his fountain 
pen. 

“You come with us back to your room. 
I show you.” 

His room! 
sigh. 

“Allright,” he said, and curiously, mirac- 
ulously, all that tension, that throbbing at 
the back of his neck, seemed to leave him. 
“All right, I’ll take it.” . 


He sighed a long, unsteady 


Calm yourself! | 
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The new Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 
Schultze and Weaver, Architects, 
N. Y. C. Starrett Bros., Builders, 
N. Y.C. Complete McCray equip- 
ment, consisting of 25 units, has been 
installed in this hotel. 


PROTECTING 
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Look for the 
McCray Name Plate 


You'll find it on the 
refrigerator equip- 
=g ment in the better 
grocery stores, mar- 

ets, restaurants, 
hotels and in homes. 
This nameplate gives 
positive assurance of 
foods kept pure, 
wholesome and pala- 
table. 


THE HEALTH 


of Millions 


jie: the palatial new Atlanta Biltmore, 
and in countless other hotels includ- 


ing the largest and finest, McCray 
refrigerators are keeping foods pure, 
wholesome and palatable— protecting 
your health and the health of millions 
who dine at these hotels. 

And not only in hotels, but in hos- 
pitals—where, above all, food must be 
kept wholesome and tempting—in 
clubs, restaurants, institutions, stores 
and markets, McCrays are serving 
efficiently, dependably, economically. 

In fact, wherever perishable foods 
must be kept fresh and wholesome, 
McCray refrigerators are 
the recognized standard of [f 
quality. Ask your food 
dealer—he knows the 
worth of McCray service! 


The same efficient, eco- 
nomical service isavailable |} 
for you both in commer: | 
cial and residence models. 
Every McCray embodies 
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McCray Salesrooms 


PRORLEL S526. 5, 
PRN PAUL 


For Residences 


in All Principal Cities (See Telephone Directory ) 
Factory, Kendallville, Indiana 


the same scientific design, the same high 
quality in every hidden detail of ma- 
terial and construction. A constant 
current of pure, cold, dry air sweeping 
through every storage compartment 
preserves the freshness and original 
flavor of the foods stored therein. 


McCray commercial models are 
readily adapted for use with mechan- 
ical refrigeration and residence models 
may be used without change, with 
either ice or machine, as preferred. 
Residence models from $35 up. Out- 
side icing door originated and devel- 
oped by McCray, available if desired. 
Send the coupon for 
“| further information. We'll 
|} gladly suggest specific 
equipment to meet your 
particular needs. 

In addition to our com- 
plete line of regular models 
we build to order equip- 
ment to meet special 
requirements. 
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M¢Cray Refrigerator Co. 
2412 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. 
Please send me further information about the 
refrigerators checked. 


Check below the kind of refrigera- 
tors in which you are particularly 
interested ; we’ll gladly suggest spe- 
cific equipment to meet your needs, 
without obligation. 


O Markets O Grocers _ 


Name 


O Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs 


Street 


O,Florists 


O Residences 


City. 


summer, and an organist make up the mu- 
sical staff of the average church. One 
church, for instance, pays its organist two 
thousand dollars and its soprano two thou- 
sand dollars. Five thousand dollars is 
divided among the seven other members of 
the two quartets, music for the choir li- 
brary, the upkeep of the organ, and so on. 
After the soprano, the tenor gets more than 
the others. Seven dollars a Sunday is a 
pretty good average for an experienced 
choir singer. ; f 

In a church where the expenditure is 
more modest, where the budget totals five 
thousand dollars or less, there is one quar- 
tet. This usually means that the church is 
without singing in the summer, though the 
organist sticks to his post. The organ itself 
must be considered a character on the pay 
roll, for it needs expert care, and even a 
modest instrument must have about five 
hundred dollars’ worth of attention every 
year. The budgets for the great cathedrals, 
of course, are in quite another class of 
financial rating. My knowledge of them 
came much later. : 

My initiation into the business side of 
choir singing had carried me a long way 
from the small white church at home, 
where an invitation to dine with the minis- 
ter was a great reward. 

My teacher was overjoyed when I re- 
turned home with my news. She made me 
describe every detail of the ordeal. She 
insisted upon knowing how every one of the 
committee looked and acted, and when I 
stressed the organist particularly she said 
with sudden intentness, “‘I hope he is a 
righteous man.” 


A Typical Mixed Quartet 


Since music was the vocation of the or- 
ganist the work seemed to be more vital to 
him than to the other members of the 
choir, who were more professional. They, 
like the great majority of New York choir 
singers, regarded the small Sunday stipend 
as an important drop in their financial 
bucket. It was a strange grouping of 
varying personalities. The contralto, stout 
and good-natured, was typical of quartet 
contraltos everywhere. Their husbands are 
always in the offing, usually meek little 
men ready to protect their stalwart wives 
from the pitfalls of the journey home. They 
have a certain pride in their hausfrau 
helpmates who can thus swell the family 


budget. Together, they insist upon bringing 


domestic atmosphere into the choir rehears- 
als, and add such pleasantries as cookies 
and homemade eandy to the otherwise 
routine gatherings. Our contralto was al- 
ways to be relied upon and was interested 
but impersonal about the music. To eke 
out her income she sang at a synagogue 
on Saturday. The barytone was also re- 
liable. He came promptly, sang passably, 
accepted his pay envelope, and left as soon 
as the rehearsal or service was over. The 
tenor had the traditional temperament and 
tried the other members of the choir with 
his moods, but these eccentricities gave 
variety, for at one time they would enliven 
choir practice while at another they spread 
gloom over the group, which I completed as 
soprano. 

The friendship between the organist and 
me, which began the day of the tryout, grew 
steadily. From the very first I was a regu- 
lar visitor in his household on Sunday. His 
wife welcomed me cordially and they both 
showed every eagerness to help me. When 
he suggested that he might instruct me in 
the intricacies of metropolitan music she 
even invited me to spend the nights at their 
home after choir practice, as I lived some 
distance away. He predicted a real future 
for me, said that my voice was exactly 
suited for great church work. The pictures 
he painted for me of the days when I’d be 
singing the Easter solo in some great Gothic 
cathedral naturally enthralled me. 

The work we did on the anthems and 
cantatas was most engrossing and he gave 
me illuminating ideas of the interpretation 
of my solos. Alone in the choir room we 
would work for hours over one song in order 
to reach the perfection he expected. When 
a phrase was especially clear and florid he 
would rush to me and give me an affec- 
tionate little shake to show his approval. 

After about three months I began to 
realize that he was showing increasing in- 
terest in my personal affairs. Long stretches 
of conversation interrupted the smooth 
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course of his instructions. This was dis- 
turbing to me principally because I could 
think of nothing to talk to him about. 
When I had told him of my home and am- 
bitions there was little more, for I had lived 
no other life. When he tried to make me 
describe my emotions I seized upon his 
wife and children and clung to them as a 
topic as I became more and more certain 
that his interest was not entirely imper- 
sonal. It must have been hard for him to 
be emotional with a girl when she insisted 
on. discussing his child’s sore throat. _ 

Perhaps it was my fault that the situa- 
tion developed as it did. It didn’t seem at 
all unreasonable to me that a busy man 
should devote several evenings a week to the 
academic training of an untutored little 
girl from Kansas. I thought everyone’s 
interest in music was as keen as my own, 
and was more astounded than frightened 
when he tried to kiss me. As I sheered 
away from him he muttered an apology, 
explaining that I misunderstood him," and 
I, too, believed that I might have been mis- 
taken. But the episode distressed me and 
as I thought it over at home I became 
firmly convinced that it would be better to 
go to another church and keep the friend- 
ship of him and his wife. 

It is amusing to me now to think that I 
fled from so mild an incident, when I realize 
the amount of wrangling and intrigue that 
exists in some choirs. Music seems to 
kindle the emotions of the singers into rapid 
flame, and many things that have no place 
in the creeds result. It is not uncommon 
for the tenor and organist to be rivals for 
the attentions of the soprano. Their com- 
petition can become so bitter that*it can 
disorganize the whole choir. Tiresome 
rehearsals are gone through, with neither 
speaking to the other and communications 
are carried on childishly through a third 
person. Stubborn opposition is taken to 
any hymns selected by the organist, per- 
haps because the lady in question has 
shown too much warmth in the wrong di- 
rection. Long anthems are gone through 
sullenly, and the friction casts a blanket 
of depression over the other singers, but of 
course the congregation is unmindful of 
this and to them the faces in the choir loft 
have the usual serenity. 

More dramatic, though more infrequent 
than this wrangling, are the instances of 
real intrigue for influence with the powerful 
members of the church. It is unpleasant 
but not unexpected to find out how much 
maneuvering is indulged in in an effort to 
be in the best graces of the powers that be: 
A Sunday dinner at the home of an influ- 
ential elder offers a fine opportunity for a 
dig at an enemy, especially if the elder has 
warm feelings toward the complainant. 

After this first experience of mine with 
the organist it never occurred to me that I 
would have any difficulty in finding another 
church. Even in the short time I had sung 
in the Nth Presbyterian Church I had 
learned much of the practical side of sing- 
ing. On two occasions the contralto had 
been ill, but a call to an agency brought a 
substitute who filled the gap, and there was 
scarcely a hitch in the service. 


The Musical Agencies 


These musical agencies were a new source 
of wonder to me. They seemed to perform 
all sorts of magic, and I was assured by the 
other members of our choir. that in their 
hands lay the giving of the best positions 
in the city. There are a number of them 
operated solely for the purpose of furnish- 
ing adult choir singers, choir boys and 
soloists. They are spread throughout the 
city, the most important being located in 
the great halls of music. They are the nat- 
ural result of a demand for a centralized 
musical market place in the immense city 
whose church personnel is constantly 
changing. 

Though the idea of these agencies might 
at first seem unpleasant to one of artistic 
sensibilities, they certainly provide con- 
tacts with churches that would otherwise 
be impossible to establish. Through their 
cross files a church can find someone to fill 
a vacancy on a few hours’ notice. No 
church is too small or too unimportant to 
come under the province of these bureaus. 
In New York no church is so small that it 
doesn’t pay its singers. The amounts are 
often very little, even for the soloists, but 
there is always some financial arrangement 


that gives the singing a business aspect. 
One outstanding exception to this rule was 
a soprano who sang in a fashionable down- 
town church. As she had a large income as 
well as a beautiful voice, her singing served 
as her contribution to the parish work. 

When I came to my sudden decision to 
leave the Nth Church I believed that I had 
only to place myself in the hands of one of 
these agencies, and that at once I would 
have a position as good as the one I had 
left. I lost sight of the fact that I was one 
of thousands of singers who were clamoring 
for church positions to help them with their 
musical education. 

The day after I gave in my resignation 
I journeyed forth, carrying the addresses of 
the agencies that the other members of the 
choir had given me. I went first to the one 
in a great building dedicated to music. 
This building meant much to me. Once or 
twice I had attended concerts there, but I 
had never had occasion to wander through 
the studio division. As I lingered in the 
halls I was sometimes enraptured and some- 
times not at the vagrant wisps of song that 
would float out from behind the closed 


frosted-glass doors. As I passed one studio 


a tenor voice that was arresting in its 
quality moved me so, that without really 
knowing what I was doing I stood outside 
the door until the song was finished. This 
was music, and this was the life to which 
I had dedicated myself. : 


The Efficiency Note 


In a fine glow of enthusiasm I arrived at 
the door of the agency. ‘‘ Walk In,” said 
a businesslike placard.. And so I did. 

I found myself in a long passageway 
which led to what seemed to be a luxurious 
drawing-room. A glimpse of a grand piano 
with a velvet scarf thrown over it and 
cages of birds added an unexpectedly home- 
like touch. As I went eagerly forward I was 
startled by a clipped voice which came 
from an open door beside me. 

“What is it, miss?” 

I turned to a small room that opened off 
the hall and found myself facing a faded 
little woman who was seated behind a type- 
writer and surrounded by all the equip- 
ment of a business. She motioned me to a 
hard office chair. 

“What was it you wanted?” she re- 
peated. 

“T wanted to ask about a choir position,” 
I answered meekly, appalled by the busi- 
nesslike coldness that seemed to pervade 
the atmosphere. 

““Experience?”’ she snapped. 

I told her of my brief career. 

“Well, you will have to sing for our 
manager,” she said indifferently; ‘‘and 
that will be five dollars.” 

I was unprepared both for the necessity 
of singing and the fact that I must pay a 
fee to be heard. When I recovered myself 
T asked her how soon I would be able to get 
a position and how much she thought one 
would pay. She explained condescendingly 
that that would be hard to say, that it was 
then off season—how often I was to hear 
that; the phrase became as familiar to me 
as to the weariest chorus girl out of a 
job—but she soothed me by adding that of 
course it was always possible to get sub- 
stitute work if I could read music well and 
was familiar with hymns. 

A precious five-dollar bill gained me an 
entrance into the music room I had seen 
first. Madam, the manager, sat largely in 
a wicker chair, rather bored at the fact that 
I had no music with me and that she must 
hear me through a hymn. The accom- 
panist, too, was bored at the procedure 
until I volunteered to play for myself. My 
hands fell almost automatically into the 
hymn I knew so well. ‘Lead, kindly light, 
amid th’ encircling gloom, lead thou me 
on,” I sang. 

Madam stopped me after the first verse. 

“You will do,” she said languidly. It was 
all in. the day’s work to her. 

“Now,” said the woman with the clipped 
voice, leading me back to the small office, 
“fill out this blank. You understand that 
you agree to pay us five per cent of your first 
year’s salary if you get a regular position 
and ten per cent of what you make as a 
substitute. We will let you hear from us.” 

The halls were strangely quiet and darker 
now as I walked to the elevator. There was 
no more singing from behind the doors; 
the whole building seemed dead. 


’ the fashionable district, whose music 


& 

Their attitude struck me as so imperson: 
as I thought it over that I decided not ¢ 
depend on that one agency, and made th. 
rounds of the others I had been told about’ 
but the routine at all of them was the same, 
In fact most of them had less musica. 
atmosphere than the first one I had visited’ 
Several were in regular office buildings, wit] 
the piano, so essential to the tryout, stuc}’ 
inconspicuously in the corner. In most o 
them the complicated shelves of files wer 
more noticeable than the musical para’ 
phernalia. It was very confusing and jn 
tangible. Though it seemed startlinglh 
unfair to me then that they should exact si 
much for such uncertainty—for they gay, 
no guaranty—I later came to see that 
was as much a business with them as sii 
ing had become to me. So in my eagernes 
to save I decided to try my luck wit 
the agencies. of 
The largest churches were my first ob 
jective; for I believed that work in on 
the great chorus choirs would be of bene’ 
to me. I went to a church in the hear 


most renowned. A gowned page led m 
into an impressive office at the rear 
church when I asked for the organist, 
instructed me to wait. The wait 
long one, but presently a dashing 
man appeared. I repeated to him 
wanted to see the organist. s 

“Tam he,” he explained courteously. 
resemblance to a successful young bu 
man was rather unexpected, though 
becoming somewhat accustomed ti 
strange conditions in metropolitan ch 

After a little hesitation I said, ‘ 
music is so wonderful, I would like to 
a chance to sing here.”’ 

“What do you sing?”’ he asked. 

And I answered, ‘‘Solos.”’ 

I remember that not even a wisp 
smile crossed nis face as he said, “ Wel 
willsee. I only hear voices on Wednes 
afternoons. Will you come back then?’ 

When I arrived there on the app 
day I was one of a dozen women who 
waiting to be heard. They were a strani 
assortment, ranging from an apple-cheeke | 
little girl with her hair down her back to: 
angular spinster whose eyes burned wil 
religious zeal and who told me that she 
dismissed her class in school to keep 
appointment on time. Choir singing wa! 
her only. recreation, she said, and the 
bit of money was nothing to her. 


A Tryout for Choir Work 


“You know they only pay three do 
a Sunday here,” she explained, “‘and 
lieve there are two rehearsals a week,” 

I had come so far along the business 
of choir singing that I was shocked at th 
smallness of the sum. However, as Ih 
the notes of the organ float softly thro 
the beautiful church I, too, lost inte 
in the money and determined to sing 
anyway if they would have me.. My ar 
though, was a little chilled by the way th 
singers were tried out. Many were stop 
after the first few notes and told abruptl| 
that they would not do. It was discourag 
ing to one who still believed in the messag_ 
of a hymn to see those women choked o 
the middle of their song. I felt as if t 
were nothing left to do but slink out 
away from the unpleasant scene. 

Before I had time to move, my name 
called and I stood trembling before 
group. After the first notes the orga 
reassured me with a smile and I was allo 
to finish. 

“T am afraid I can’t let you sing sol 
he said, “but I will be glad to have yo 
the choir. We can pay you six dolla 
Sunday.” 

My earning capacity thus remained 
same, but with a pang I realized that 
I was only one of fifty. 

In this large church the routine wa 
cut and dried as buying a ticket for a t 
I had my first introduction to mo 
church efficiency. The personal ele 
did not enter in. Nothing less than a 
ous illness was considered sufficient ex 
to keep us from choir practice, which bega 
at 7:30 on Wednesday and Saturday nighti 
There was no time for the idle chatter 
had so enlivened choir practice in the 0 
churches I had known. We filed into 
choir loft at the appointed time and 
our places solemnly in the high-ba 

(Continued or Page 131) 


(Continued from Page 126) 
benches, and even hurried whispers were 
silenced by thestern-faced emaciated leader, 
who would peer over horn-rimmed specta- 
cles and remind us that we were taking up 
the time of a great many busy people. The 
hymns were rushed through. We never 
knew who had selected them. The offertory 
and anthems were complicated and long, 
but we hurried through them, and no ex- 
cuses were accepted if we made an error in 
sight reading. 

_ The routine was probably necessary in 
the well-organized musical department of 
this exclusive church. Figures of expendi- 
tures in other churches that had been quoted 
to me seemed slight when I found out what 
its appropriation is—forty thousand dollars 
a year for just the regular expenses. For 
the great requiems and special musical 
festivals they raise extra money by subscrip- 
tion from the wealthy and interested parish- 
ioners. As much as four thousand dollars is 
spent on these occasions, when orchestras 
are engaged to augment the organ and the 
choir. Of the forty thousand dollars twelve 
thousand is allotted to the chorus; not, 
nowever, such a vast sum when you con- 
sider that it is apportioned to fifty people, 
whose salaries range from three dollars to 
sen. The salaries of the two quartets, which 


‘nelude the large salaries of the sopranos. 


and tenors, are well over that figure, and 
che organist and his aid get ten thousand 
jollars. The remaining thousands go to- 
ward the care of the organ, the wardrobe of 
she choir, and for the purchase and orches- 
gation of anthems. This last—arranging 
of the music for the different voices and 
\instruments—is, I found, a great though 
very pathetic business in itself. It has to 
oe done by trained musicians, whose very 
employment in that work is a sign that 
chey have capitulated to cold necessity. 
Most of them are Italians and Hungarians 
who came to America thinking that all they 
would have to do would be to scoop up the 
zold of Broadway with their caps. They 
‘ound that orchestras were filled, and had to 
z0 to work copying music, bending over a 
desk all day transcribing notes on paper, 
vever hearing the result of their efforts. 

| The jealousies in a small choir quartet are 
hothing compared with the strife and bitter- 
aess that exist in a great mixed choir of 
ifty voices. There is even wrangling over 
she seating, for each singer has a definite 
‘ating which must be respected and no one 
's allowed to trespass upon another’s terri- 
sory. The organist and his assistant are 
2zars who bow but slightly to such dignita- 
ies as the soloists. The others are mere 
rourgeoisie, who must settle their differ- 
onces among themselves, whether they be 
over ceremonial gowns or affairs of the 
deart. 

| Romance as well as strife has a place ina 


vig group. A large choir can hold its own 
with amatrimonial agency. Although there 
s little time for pleasantries during the 
vetual rehearsals and services, the younger 
nembers manage by notes and nods to make 
‘ippointments, much as the students do ina 
soeducational college. Before and after 
(ehearsals whispering couplesare distributed 


bout the church. 


) 
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From Choir to Chorus 


_ My need for more money became impera- 
jive as time went on, for conditions at 
1ome became such that it was impossible 
‘or me to expect even the small aid that my 
ather had given me. Many other singers, 
_found, held two and sometimes three jobs 
it once, so I decided to follow their example. 
\s it was important that I have all the 
sontact possible with those in the musical 
vorld, I went to live in a club for girls who 
vere studying one of the arts. This proved 
0 be a very wise step, for through the dif- 
erent girls there I was enabled to get a place 
n an invisible choir which sang offstage at 
L play, a few weeks of substituting in a 
ladies’ quartet in a downtown restaurant, 
ind occasional engagements in the chorus 
that furnished incidental singing for one of 
sur famous orchestras. 
| The distance from the choir to the the- 
itrical chorus is surprisingly short. Some 
lave bridged the chasm, although many 
eel that the certainty of choir singing is 
referable to the glamour of the stage. It 
surprising to discover that many man- 
gers consider experience in church singing 
recommendation for a stage job. Nat- 
ally, ex-choir singers are in demand for 
‘he singing choruses rather than the show 
irl and pony numbers, for not only are 
‘heir voices sure to be good but they are 
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also certain to be more reliable. Their se- 
date church manner and smooth hair give 
them a piquant flavor across the footlights. 
This type of girl does not tarry long in the 
chorus; she is soon advanced to minor sing- 
ing roles and often farther. 

A Western girl that I know, a demure 
winsome creature, had sung in a church for 
a few years. Hearing of her voice and her 
charm through a friend, a cabaret manager 
slipped in at an evening service to hear her. 
He was so delighted with her voice that the 
next day, donning his quietest clothes, he 
went to see her and persuaded her to sing 
at his café during the week. She was a 
great success and shortly after that she was 
engaged by a leading manager for a prom- 
inent musical-comedy réle. ‘ 

Theatrical and operatic managers have 
made a number of these interesting finds in 
their rare visits to churches. However, itisa 
field not much studied by them; they have 
not yet exhausted the realm of the manikins. 
Therefore the success they have had in this 
province is a source of unending surprise 
to them. An obviously engaging young girl 
with a limited talent is apt to start directly 
in the chorus, for it is really easier to find a 
place there than in the ranks of the choir 
singers. Choir singing has so many more 
attractions for the serious-minded student. 
It gives much more time for study, is cer- 
tain to keep a student in a refined musical 
atmosphere, and allows one the comforts of 
regular living. Traveling is none too attrac- 
tive on the average chorus girl’s salary. 


A Soloist at Last 


Once in a while, though, it works the 
other way. A chorus girl will help out a 
choir-singing friend and substitute for her 
in an emergency. After all, chorus girls 
have been to church and are able to follow 
the routine. Of course some members of 
the congregations might be scandalized if 
they were aware of the substitution, but the 
possibility of their finding out is remote. 

The few outside jobs I had were all ex- 
cellent experience for me and furnished me 
a meager living, but did not satisfy my 
longing to sing solos in church. It became 
evident to me that only through the agen- 
cies that I had once defied was it possible to 
get the better positions. So when the new 
season began I determined to find a new 
job, and returned to the first agency I had 
visited. 

At once they gave me a number of ad- 
dresses of churches that wanted singers. 
The three days I spent looking them over 
were the dreariest of my life. The one that 
left the most lasting impression was in New 
Jersey, the journey to which used up the 
better part of a day and the contents of my 
pocketbook. Through misadventure I ar- 
rived there late and found that they were 
hearing no more voices. At another church 
they offered me a place in the second quar- 
tet. Church after church seemed hopeless. 

On the third day as I was going to the 
last address on the list I was almost ready 
to give up. My roommate at the club was 
going into musical comedy. ‘‘ Anyone with 
your looks,’”’ she had said, urging me to go 
with her. “‘Why, you are just a fool.” 
Perhaps I was, I thought, as I walked along 
the street on the soggy October afternoon. 

Approaching the church, the organ strains 
of the hymn that had worn grooves in my 
consciousness floated out across the damp 
air. “‘Lead, kindly light,” I thought satir- 
ically. ‘“‘It seems to be leading me into 
darkness.” “Lead thou me on,” rang 
through my brain. I entered the church 
with tears streaming and found myself face 
to face with the organist, who had left the 
organ and was hurrying to his office in the 
rear of the church. 

I was grateful for his apparent unconcern 
at my appearance, for | was much em- 
barrassed when I realized that my eyes 
must be swollen and red, making me any- 
thing but an attractive applicant for the 
dignified post of soloist. In all my expe- 
rience none of the men I had known had 
seemed so kind and thoughtful as this 
stranger to whom I must appear merely as 
another singer out of a job. It was plain 
that he was about to leave the church, but 
he assured me that he had plenty of time 
and that he would hear me sing at once. 
Standing by the organ waiting for him to 
begin my song, the details of his appear- 
ance burned themselves upon my mind. 
His sudden smile lit up deep lines of his 
rugged face, and his broad shoulders moved 
gracefully as he reached for the organ stops. 
He seemed now younger than he did at 
first. He couldn’t have been more than 
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thirty. As I looked at him his sympathy 
made me calm. I sang my best. As the 


notes came forth, even I was surprised at | 


their volume. 
At the end of the song he looked up and 
quietly said, ‘“‘Do you know, you are really 


very good? As far as I am concerned,”’ he | 
continued, rising and rumpling his already | 


rough hair with a circular movement, 
“vour voice has just the quality we want 
for a soloist. Of course it will have to be 
talked over with the board. The only thing 
I am afraid of is that they may think you 
are a little young.’’ He took me to the 
church door, looming over me in the dark 
entrance. ‘‘Two or three days will decide 
it,” he said. “I'll telephone you.” He held 
out his hand. 

The church was on lower Fifth Avenue. 
Actually Fifth Avenue. I might be singing 
in a Fifth Avenue church as soloist! It was 
beyond my most sanguine hopes! 

Every ring of the telephone was a stab 
during the next few days. By the time it 
finally came I had schooled myself to 
another disappointment. But at last he 


called me to say that it was all right, that | 
they had taken me on his word and I was 


to come to rehearsal the next day. 


It was several weeks before I found out | 


what had made my luck turn so suddenly. 
Competition rather than a benignant provi- 
dence had swung the pendulum my way. 
The soprano who had been at the church for 
years and was looked upon as a fixture 
there had been enticed away, lured by the 
inducements of a richer and more fashion- 
able parish. 

This is no uncommon occurrence in 
church business, and it adds many diffi- 
culties to the lives of the already harassed 
organists and boards of trustees. The pub- 
licity campaigns of the churches, which are 
intended primarily to attract great crowds 
to the services, naturally want big names 
as drawing cards; so when a singer brings 
fame and increasing numbers to a parish 
she is coveted by other enterprising churches. 

Once, when it was known that one church 
was paying five thousand dollars a year to 
its soloist, there was consternation in the 
ranks of the smaller churches, but this 
proved short-lived, for it was found that 
even the wealthier churches were unwilling 
to meet this scale. The bright side of this 
system is shown to aspirants like me, for 
through it we get our only chance. Churches 
that are willing to gamble on a beginner 
have the usual proportion of luck. 


Further Successes 


From the day I started, my career in the 


- Fifth Avenue church ran smoothly. The 


members of the congregation seemed to give 
at once the stamp of their approval to the 
organist’s selection. Very soon I began re- 
ceiving requests for certain offertory solos. 
Parishioners asked me to their homes for 
dinner. I was very pleased at this, but not so 
excited as I was the first time the organist 
shyly asked me if I’d have lunch with him. 

It was in the spring, six months after I 
went to his church, and we spent a too-short 
May afternoon walking in the Park after 
lunch. All that summer he took me home 
after rehearsals. 

And I was—well, pleased. 

After a choir singer has once established 
herself as a soloist she has considerable 
prestige and independence. She can set 
rehearsals at her own convenience, can even 
cut them. She may send a substitute if she 
wishes to keep an out-of-town concert 
engagement. Valuable friendships are 
made with members of the congregation. 
She becomes a figure in the church circle 
and there is no limit to. her influence. If 
she wishes to have her finger in the pie of 
the church politics she has only to stretch 
out her hand. 

As for me, I am no longer singing in a 
church choir. A prominent producer of 
light opera happened to hear me one Sun- 
day, and engaged me for one of his produc- 
tions. His kindness and the infinite pains 
he took with me helped me up the first 
steep steps. Under his painstaking tutelage 
I acquired a stage presence, and an assur- 
ance that has helped me to success. I can 
never be grateful enough for his gentle care 
of me and his interest in my career. I 
could not help but succeed with him to en- 
courage me. Now after three years of 
singing under his management, I make 
exactly the same sum a week as the yearly 
salary paid in my first New York church— 
three hundred dollars. 

And did I marry the producer? No, I 
married the organist. 
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At Last—A Real Radio, 
AlmostUnbelievablySimp‘e 

in Operation. 
Think of it—every broad- 
casting station in a 4000 
mile circle is controlled by 
a single dial! 


Radio complications simply do 
not exist with this set. It utilizes 
the latest marvel— 


INDUCTANCE TUNING 


which means that now you can 
have: 


1. Such remarkable 
selectivity that you 
can easily get distant 
stations without local 
interference 

2. A more beautiful 
tone quality than 
you've ever before 
heard by radio. 

3. Plenty of volume 
with a loud speaker 
so you do not have to 
strain to hear. 

4. The greatest num- 
ber of broadcast pro- 
grams wherever and 
whenever you want 
them. 


The “Inductrole”’ 
is enclosed in a 
handsome _hand- 
rubbed mahogany 
cabinet with spe- 
cialcompartments 
for batteries. 
Price, $135. Other 
Amrad Sets from 
$25 to $1200. 


Send coupon below for full infor- 
=3 mation about this set and how it 
4 can be purchased forasmallinitial 

» Dayment—balance monthly. 


% 


AMERICAN RADIO AND RESEARCH (ORPORATION | 
Operating AMRAD WGI “Where Broadcasting Began" 

i] Medford Hillside. Mass. 

: Send at once, literature as checked: 

f O THE INDUCTROLE 

O AMRAD CONSOLES 

O AMRAD PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


Saas ERNE 


| Name. = ————— 


Address. 


Nearest Dealer. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


MONG those families that best 
appreciate the enjoyment to be had 
from variety and change in the daily 
menu, Raisin Bread on Wednesdays has 
become a custom quite generally observed. 
Bakers everywhere prepare for Wednesday 
a special baking of their finest Sun-Maid 
Raisin Bread, together with rolls, coffee 
cake, muffins, raisin pie and other Sun- 
Maid Raisin foods. They give youso much 
goodness at such low cost. And they are 
as healthful as they are delicious. You 
can get these foods fresh from the oven at 
any bakery, grocery store or delicatessen 
in your city. Buy them and serve them at 
their best—on Wednesdays. 


Endorsed by bakers everywhere, by 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, the American Bakers’ 
Association, and by the Bread and 
Cake Bakers’ Association of Canada 
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THAT SMITE GIRL 


(Continued from Page 25) 


“Well, honey! Breakfast now being 
s‘ved in the dining car, eh?’”’ he asked. 
She roused and got up. ‘“‘Not here, dad. 
\2’ll have breakfast at the next stop. Let’s 
>; under way.” 

“Why the big rush, honey? What’s the 
mtter with this?”’ 

‘Private grounds. Most gosh awfully 
nvate. We've been warned off by the 
«d high proprietor. He’s just left.” 
‘Well, well! Too bad. He—he wasn’t 
igh about it, was he, honey?” 

“He did everything but slap me on the 
nist.” 

‘Dern his ugly old hide!’’ muttered Dad 
Sith. 

Wrong guess, daddy. He wasn’t old, 
ad he wasn’t ugly. In fact, he was about 
a easy to look at as any man I’ve ever 
3m, on the screen or off. A perfect peach.” 
Huh! You generally get along with 
tit kind fairly well. I wonder if he didn’t 
tnk you were » 

‘He told me exactly, dad. He thinks 
[a the scum of the earth, and I wouldn’t 
sy in his old grounds another minute, 
eon if I had to drive straight out into the 
‘lantic Ocean. Let’s go.” 

The landing steps were pulled up, the 
» door fastened, and the yellow van 
iched out toward the main highway. 
ick, from the breakfast room, heard the 
-w of departure and knew that he had 
sboed off the invaders. 


1 
Bre were discussing the play, Irick 
sand Faxon. That is, Irick, seated at the 
siting desk which Aunt Martha had had 
stching out the theme of the piece; and 
xon, blinking solemnly through his thick 
zsses and jotting down notes, was look- 
i: quite secretarial. Somehow Irick was 
t finding it easy to outline this dramatic 
isterpiece which was to give the Theater 
ld something different from that Mol- 


ne and O’Neill stuff. He was being more . 


tin a little vague as to the development of 
wat he called the motif premier and not 
ite clear about the action, if any. It was 
t\be pure symbolism, he explained; not 
t» theatrical hash usually offered under 
tit name; but a coherent dramatic story 
ailing with the nearly hopeless struggle 
o Truth against her ancient oppressors, 
lnorance, Fear, Greed and Envy. The 
py was to open on a semidark stage, with 
luth groping bewildered among the dense 
sidows cast by Ignorance, the poisonous 
nsts spread by Fear. Eventually to her 
al comes Light, and together they make 
t> fight. 

“There is the pivotal character, you 
s,”’ said Trick. ‘Light. I had thought 
fit of making Light a sort of archangel in 
sning armor with a flaming sword. But 
Ie just had a new idea. Light ought to be 
a character, a foster sister, perhaps, 


truth,” 

‘Quite so,’’ agreed Faxon. 

Then put that down: Light, a female 
earacter. She must be young, radiantly 
yang; a full-blooded, generously fash- 
ited, goddesslike person; one who could 
side on with graceful vigor, whose com- 
pling personality would at once be per- 
eved. She should be a blonde. Eh, 
Fxon?” 

‘Oh, decidedly! Perhaps one with a 
nss of Titian hair.’ 

“No,” objected Irick. ‘Not a ruddy 
bmde. Something less vivid. I have in 
nnd one with gorgeous wheat-colored 
hr. Well, perhaps a shade warmer than 
weat.”” 

‘Ripened maize,”’ suggested Faxon. 

‘That’s it! Corn-colored hair that falls 

pling about her snowy neck and shoul- 

, cheeks in which the color comes and 
gs, a fair low forehead, and eyes like— 
li2 pools of molten amber.’ 

‘Precisely!’’ exclaimed Faxon, beaming 
anost excitedly through his glasses. “‘Mol- 
ue amber! Very happy, that. Her eyes 

re,”” . 

‘Hers?’’ echoed Irick. “Whose?” 
those of the girl in the yellow 
’ve been describing her, haven’t 


gved out through the open window, under 

th striped awning and across the green 

lém to the lurid splash which the clump 

Opoinsettias made against the dark back- 
und of laurel hedge. 


Le: 


Vi from an old rosewood spinet, was » 
3 


“Heaven help me, I have!’ he admitted. 
“Now why should I do that?” 

“Oh, quite natural,” assured Faxon. “A 
very striking type. Very. I—I noticed her 
myself.” 

“Did you?” And there was a note of 
sarcasm in the query. : 

Faxon blinked defensively. ‘‘I seldom do 
notice how young women look,” he added. 

“Nor I. We will forget this one. Let’s 
get on. Now for Truth.” 

Truth, as usual, proved somewhat elu- 
sive. At least, Irick seemed not to have the 
character so distinctly in mind as he had 
that of Light. They did not get on with 
any marked success. The work dragged. 
Several times Faxon waited with pencil 
poised above his notebook and glanced up 
to find that the dark brown eyes of Mr. 
Weems were brooding intently on a spot 
at the farther edge of the grounds—the 
spot where less than three hours ago a 
yellow van had been parked. Then, as if 
with an effort, Mr: Weems would rouse 
himself and reach out once more after Truth. 

It was nearly noon when, apropos of 
nothing at all, Irick announced suddenly, 
“T’m sure I’ve seen her before—some- 
where.” 

“T beg pardon?” said Faxon. 

“That Smith girl.” 

“Really?” 

“Tf I hadn’t, why should her face haunt 
me so? Why should I recall so distinctly 
the color of her hair and eyes?”’ 

“Wonderful hair; very unusual eyes. 
Liquid amber. Not easily forgotten,” 
mused Faxon, almost as if he were talking 


to himself. 


“And that smile,’’ added Irick. ‘I am 
Seles I’ve seen her smile like that be- 
ore.” 

“Odd if you had,” said Faxon. 

“Odd! It would be much worse than 
that. Suppose she was someone I’d met? 
There’s no telling how she comes to be 
down here in that freaky touring van. Peo- 
ple do queer things, real nice people— 
sometimes. Her father might be one of that 
kind. And if she should be someone I’d 
known—well, you can imagine.”’ 

Faxon nodded. ‘‘ Embarrassing, eh?” 

“Rather. Considering what I said to 
her. Faxon, what did I say to her?” 


“Why—er—I believe you suggested that . 


she was trespassing on private grounds.” 

Trick shook his head. “It was worse than 
that. I was very much annoyed. I prac- 
tically ordered her to get out. And when 
we'd started to leave, and she came after 
us, I was somewhat bitter, wasn’t 1? Used 
an offensive term, didn’t I?”’ 

“Something about common people,” 
supplied Faxon. 

Trick groaned. ‘I did! To a mere girl 
too. It was almost brutal of me. Anyway, 
it was insulting. Don’t you think so, 
Faxon?” 

“Oh, Mr. Weems! I wouldn’t presume.” 

“But it was an uncalled-for incivility, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Well,” began Faxon, wavering—‘“‘a 
trifle severe, perhaps. I thought she seemed 
rather hurt.” 

“She couldn’t have felt otherwise, even 
if she was a total stranger. But suppose she 
was someone I ought to have known by 
sight, someone who had driven in here as— 
as a joke, or intending to surprise me by 
calling later. Good heavens, Faxon! Think 
of that!” 


Faxon wagged his head in sympathy. ° 


“Let’s hope not.” 

“TI wish I was sure. Anyway, it’s very 
disturbing to think that she might be a 
girl I’d met at a house party, or at a tea, or 
some friend of my sister’s. It is entirely 
possible, you know.” 

“Not an unattractive young woman, at 
any rate.” 

“Positively beautiful, Faxon. I’ve never 
seen such eyes, such hair! Lovely! Anda 
girl of spirit too. She had the poise of— 
of ——-”’ He stopped for an appropriate 
simile. 

“‘Of a young Diana,” suggested Faxon, 
recalling his mental note. 

“Exactly! A scornful impudent Diana. 
Went right on eating an orange while I was 
talking to her. Remember?”’ 

Faxon bobbed his head. ‘Quite at her 
ease. A charming picture.” 

“And I referred to her as a common sort 
of person! Why should I have been so 
boorish? It—it’s upsetting. No use trying 
to work after that. We’ll knock off, Faxon. 
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“Wipe your feet, for mother” 


Vaart if Jimmy and Bill and Ed don’t wipe 

: their feet as carefully as Mother would like! 
Will it mean back-tiring, heavy sweeping for her; 
weary dusting, and bare spots on her rugs and car- 
pet? Or will it mean a few pleasant moments’ use 
of the Hamilton Beach, the new-type cleaner that 
gives double efficiency ? 


“The World’s Finest Cleaner’ 


The Hamilton Beach is more than a motor-brush 
cleaner. Itismore than a high-powered air cleaner. 
It is both! Which explains why Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute says of it: “... particularly effective 
in picking up threads and lint.”’ Yet it costs no 
more than others. 


It is made to be better and to last a long time by 
a manufacturing concern that had its beginning in 
1802. Over 120 years of factory experience is in 
it. Engineering authorities give credit to this fact 
for its perfection, which is proved by its doubly 
quick performance, and long life. 


Certainly, before deciding, you will want to try this 
1924 Model Cleaner (without obligation, of course). , 


FREE Self-Demonstration 


We will gladly arrange to lend you a 
cleaner for a self-demonstration.Write 
foritand FREE folder which tells how 
Super-suction added to the Motor- 
brush multiplies cleaning power. 


Hamilton Beach 
Vacuum Sweeper 


To Dealers: Just a line on your letter head will bring you 
asample cleaner for unhurried examination. Also all the defi- 
nite factsand figuresin our unusual andinteresting selling plan. 


HAMILTON BEACH MFG. CO., Racine, Wis. 
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And I'll tell you; suppose we walk down 
as far as the main road. She may be camp- 
ing somewhere outside the grounds.” 

So Faxon, clothed superfiuously in the 
twilled worsted which might have been 
suitable for a January on Regent Street, 
was dragged hastily out into the midday 
sunshine of the east coast of Florida for a 
brisk half-mile walk. His stiff collar soon 
went limp around his neck, and in vain did 
he mop the perspiration from the band of 
his bowler hat. 

Out on the broad white highway they 
found a varied procession of wheeled traffic 
moving in either direction—open touring 
cars, limousines, great covered twenty- 
passenger busses, motortrucks—but no yel- 
low van. Nor was any such vehicle to be 
seen parked along the roadside. Slim as 
the chance had been that the Smith girl 
would still be lingering in the neighbor- 
hood, Irick plainly showed his 
disappointment. On the way 
back he slashed petulantly 
with his riding crop at the hib- 
iscus bushes bordering the pri- 
vate road into El Miramar, and 
once within the grateful shade 
of its deep verandas threw him- 
self moodily into a wicker chair. 

At luncheon he spoke hardly a $ 
word, allowing Faxon to experi- ‘ 
ment unaided with iced papaw, 
which he mistook for cante- 
loupe, and with an avocado 
salad, at which he poked sus- 
piciously. 

Finally, however, as they 
were having coffee on the ter- 
race, Irick broke his silence. 

“Do you know what I must 
do, Faxon?” he demanded. 

Faxon denied having any 
such knowledge. 

“Find that girl and offer my 
apologies,” said Irick. 

“Very creditable,” assented 
Faxon. 

“She can’t have gone very 
far in that lumbering old bus,” 
continued Irick, ‘‘and un- 
doubtedly they were headed 
south. Most of ’em go that 
way at this time of year. I 
should be able to overhaul 
them in a couple of hours of 
good driving. What do you s 
say to a little spin down the ; 
coast?”’ 

“Why—ah—I’m not sure ; 
that I shouldn’t ——” Pe 

Trick broke in on his excuse. ; 
“T’ll need someone to help ets a 
watch for the van. You see, I 5 : 
wouldn’t care to take a chauf- Blas 
feur along, on such an errand. tae 
We'll be back before dinner. ae 
Eh?” Pas 

Thus urged, Faxon could do .,* 
nothing but comply as grace-" 
fully as possible, although he 
did wish to lie down in some 
cool darkened room fora while, 
then rise, read a few pages of 
Horace, havea warm bath, and 
get into some thinner clothes 
before tea. é 

“Very well,” he said. 

“We ought to start at once, 
then. I’ll have the car brought 
around. Get your hat.” 

An. impetuous, imperative young man, 
Irick. He had been used to having what 
he wanted when he wanted it, but as a rule 
there was always someone handy to get it 
for him. It seems, however, that on occa- 
sions he could be a go-getter himself. True, 
his wish had seldom been to be in such haste 
to make an apology, but that appeared to 
be his present desire. 

The big, shiny, deep-breathing touring 
car into which they climbed was a speedy 
one. The silvered image of a flying fairy on 
the radiator cap was not out of place. As 
Irick rounded into the main road and 
stepped on the gas pedal the great car 
leaped forward like an unleashed whippet. 
Faxon gripped the cushion under him with 
both hands, held his breath and watched 
the speedometer needle swing from forty to 
forty-five, to fifty. Then, shuddering, he 
turned his eyes to the white road that 
raced past. As they overtook and swerved 
around other ears he pressed the floor 
boards hard with his feet. This suggestive 
braking had no effect on their speed, but 
it was some relief to his nerves, even if his 
leg muscles did ache. 

On and on they raced, over miles of 
straight road as level as a table top. They 
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dashed through swamps of moss-bearded 
cypress, over barren stretches of palmetto 
scrub, past groves where bent branches 
hung low with golden fruit. Shabby shacks 
swarming with pickaninnies, vine-covered 
bungalows, pretentious villas flashed by. 
Faxon caught glimpses of weirdly tinted 
stucco houses—cream and pink and blue 
and purple—with fantastic friezes, gaudy 
awnings and misplaced pergolas; of acres 
of newly plotted subdivisions where white 
markers, row on row, stood boldly up among 
the dog fennel and sand spurs; of distant 
dunes, with the ocean sparkling blue be- 
tween. 

They passed scores of cars, baggage 
laden, splashed with the yellow mud of 
Georgia, some with trailers swaying behind. 
Also touring vans—black, gray, baby-blue, 
unpainted, khaki-covered vans—but none 
of bright yellow. And at the end of an hour 
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have ’em, generally on the outskirts. You’ll 
see signs.” 

In that Faxon was successful. As they 
reached the farther edge of the town he 
discovered a huge wooden arrow on which 
was lettered: To Motor Camp. Tourists 
Welcome. Irick turned into a bumpy road 
on which the sandy ruts had been loosely 
filled with dried palmetto leaves. He had 
seen these gathering places of the tin can- 
ners before, but he had always hurried by 
them. As for Faxon, he had never heard of 
one until now. However, it was a relief to 
stop anywhere. 

“Quite like a gypsy camp,” he com- 
mented. ‘ 

“Only messier and a bit more smelly,” 
said Irick. “Phew!” 

The buxom wife of the plumber from 
Alpena, Michigan—the one who was fry- 
ing the onions whose scent had offended 


“Where is the Owner of This—This Affair?’’ He Demanded 


Faxon was peering eagerly ahead, hoping 
the next one would be of the right color 
and that this mad ride might come to a 
close before his employer broke both their 
necks. At last he sighted something of 
saffron hue, far in advance. 

“Ts—isn’t that it?’? he asked almost 
prayerfully. 

Trick responded with another burst. of 
speed. Then, aftera moment, he shook his 
head. “Orange truck,” he replied. It was, 
piled high with new fruit boxes. 

Faxon turned in two more false alarms. 
One was a moving van, the other a touring 
affair of a dull yellow. 

“We ought to begin to ask,” said Irick, 
pulling up at a filling station. 

No, the fellow in charge had not noticed 
a touring van of that description. ‘‘ Dozen 
of ’em might have gone by, though,’ he 
added, .“‘while I been turnin’ the crank. 
How many gallons?” 

At four o’clock they were still going, and 
entering a town of some size. 

“Nowwatchforit,” warned Irick. “They 
might be laying in supplies.” 

Faxon watched in vain. 

“Next thing to do is to hunt up the 
motor camp,” said Irick. ‘‘ All these towns 


Mr. Weems—lifted her head and gazed 
through the smoke at the shiny big car. 
Then she turned and called to someone who 


_was busy stretching a tent from the top of 


a near-by flivver. ‘Hey, I-owy! Look 
what’s jest rolled in. S’pose it’s young 
John D., or Henry Ford’s son, What’s-His- 
Name?” 

The tin canners gathered around the 
newcomers and, as is their custom, pro- 
ceeded to be folksy. 

“Ah reckon you-all didn’t come cl’ar 
from Noo Yawk in that bus,”’ suggested a 
gaunt, heavily mustached tobacco raiser 
from near Jellico, Tennessee. 

“Tf you’re gonna stop over for the night 
you'll hafta step up and git your ticket 
from. the camp manager,” suggested a 
loose-lipped youth in greasy overalls who 
had crowded in and was leaning against a 
mud guard. 

“Say, Mister Brown-Eyes!” called a 
knickered, bobbed-haired girl, waving a 
bottle of lemon soda at Irick, ‘‘we’re stagin’ 
a dance in the pavilion tonight and I’m shy 
a partner. Anything doin’?’”’ 

Trick squirmed behind the steering wheel 
and met these friendly advances with 
poorly concealed scorn. 
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“T am looking for some people in a y. 
low touring van—bright yellow, with °| 
geraniums in window boxes on each sid’ 

- he stated coldly. . | 

“Ain’t seen nothin’ as classy as that) 
this camp—not yet,” replied the Tenn. 
seean. ‘‘What’s their names, brother?’) 

“Smith,” said Irick; which was gree: 
with snickers. 

“T bet we could scare up Smiths fer yo)’ 
chuckled the overalled youth, “but} 
you’re particular you might stick aroun 
couple of hours until some more rolls in,’ 

“Thank you. I think we will drive hi 
to town and perhaps come out later, af 
the Smiths are all in.” And with that Ir 
started the motor and negotiated a t 
among the stumps and tents. b 

“Then we are not returning tonigh 
asked Faxon, as they gained the highw, 

“Tf I miss her now,” explained hi 
“‘T never should be able to find her. 
you see? It’s tonight or never.” 

“Yes, I presume that is true,’’ rel! 
tantly agreed Faxon. “Still, I wish I || 
known. I—I am quite unprepared. }) 
even a toothbrush.” | 

“Well, no more have I. But in town | 
can buy some pajamas and things, 4| 
find a good hotel. If the Smiths do turn | 
we might even drive home tonight.” 

“T trust we may,” sighed Faxon. 

They did find a hotel, but it was no 
good one; not according to Irick’s A 4 
ards, nor even Faxon’s. They were give | 
double room with two beds in it, two cha | 
and one bureau. While Irick shopp, 
Faxon splashed about in a tiny white 1) 
tub and wondered why the water remin¢’| 
him of an overripe egg, and why the s( 
curdled it instead of making a lather. | 
was meeting Florida sulphur water for) 
first time. Together they tried to ea) 
wretchedly cooked, badly served dinr 
At the same table a talkative box-can 
salesman from Atlanta ¢ 
an asthmatic druggist ft 
Utica, who had met t 
afternoon in a smoking ec 
partment, exchanged life] 
tories. The candy salesn 
generously offered Trick 
chance to make it a thi 
some. = 

“Let’s get out of her 
whispered Irick, push 
away untouched a segm 
of soggy lemon-meringue] 

They drove back to 
motor camp. The entra 
was now brilliantly illu 
nated by bunched elect 
lights, and farther in am¢ 
the trees flares of fat p 
blazed cheerily. Whe 
had been barely a score 
cars an hour before sunj 
now there were more tha’ 
hundred. The camp 3 
filled almost to capacity. 
buzzed with the noise 
many tongues.’ Touri 
from a score of ‘states Ww 
sitting and standing arot 
the fires, getting acquain 
or renewing acquaintanc 
telling how they broke 
spring coming down throt 
North Carolina; or got 
three times in Georgia’s” 
clay; or bragging how ch 
four of them had lived during their te 
trip from Nebraska. Late arrivals 
making camp while their womenic 
warmed up canned baked beans, or ff 
fish, or scrambled eggs. The fragrance 
the tall pines was lost in the mingled sce 
of cooking food, the soothing murmur 
surf on the near-by beach was drowned 
the screech of jazz records, by hoarse g 
faws, by the noise of tent stakes being hz 
mered down. Faxon listened to the sm 
bedlam and sighed. Was it for this hel 
come to the States? He wished he w 
back in Newnham, Tevis-on-Birkwat 
Kent, living with his uncle, the rector 
St. Ursula. ¥ 

As for Irick Horton Weems, of N 
York, Newport and Weemsville, he was, 
periencing a nausea that was not only m 
tal but almost physical. Never in all 
carefully sheltered existence had he re 


close contact with such people; at | 
never with so many of them at once. A 
hot-dog stand flanking the entrance nett 
tated. If he had not been quite so pos 

in declaring to Faxon his determination 
find that Smith girl he would have given 
the chase then and there. But he had’ 
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Yes , you can have 


BALLOON TIRES 


without changing wheels or rims 


Heres what motorists everywhere are 
calling the big tire news of 1924! 


In addition to making balloon tires in 
the smaller diameter 20- and 21-inch rim 
sizes, Goodyear is prepared to furnish 
balloon tires to fit rims on most cars 
now in use. 

In other words, you can put Goodyear 
balloon tires on your present car in most 
cases without the expense of special 
wheels and rims. 


You can enjoy all the comfort and easy- 
riding advantages of the new, flexible 
sidewall, low-pressure tire at the very 
minimum of cost. 

In approving balloon tires and offering 
them to the public Goodyear has done 
so with a full and unsurpassed first-hand 
knowledge of their possibilities. 


For years, Goodyear test cars shod with 


these tires and riding as on great pillows 
of air, have been cruising over roads of 
all kinds under actual service conditions. 


The experience gained in these and other 
tests has enabled the manufacture of a 
balloon tire that is tested and proved in 
every point of practical usefulness. 


The results have been suchas tojustifyin 
all ways the immense tide of balloon tire 
enthusiasm now sweeping the country. 


The table on the opposite page shows 
you the sizes in Goodyear balloon tires 
that in most cases will satisfactorily re- 
place ordinary tires on present wheels 
and rims. 


For complete information go see your 
Goodyear Dealer, who is equipped to 
answer all your questions on balloon 
tires promptly and with authority. 


Today as in years past, on balloon tires as on all other types, the 
name Goodyear stands for supreme quality and dependability 
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TAO TEA 
Al. oy) 


It is no longer necessary to make 
tea wastefully in the old haphazard 
manner. No more guess work—no 
messy tea leaves to clean up. 


The Tao Tea Ball way. Handy 
gauze balls—the modern, safe way 
of packing and serving. One Tao Tea 
Ball makes 4 to 5 cups—according to 
strength desired—of an always uni- 
form and more delicious tea. The 
finest tea you ever tasted. 


3 SIZES 


50-Ball Caddy 
SUPREME QUALITY 
Three generations of experts have 
labored to produce this supreme 
Flowery Orange Pekoe tea. Blended 
i oe tiny bud leaves from the tips 
fo) 


tea plants of the finest gardens in 
Ceylon, India and Java. 


Good Hotels everywhere serve Tao Tea 


Ask Your Dealer 
Today For 


TAO TEA 
BALLS 


Tao Tea Co., Inc., 103 Park Ave., New York 
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(Continued from Page 134) 
rather brash about it. So into the mess he 
plunged. Fortunately it was not long be- 
fore he recognized the gaunt form of the 
Tennesseean towering in the midst of a 
group of male campers. : 

“No, neighbor, they ain’t been no Smiths 
like you told of come in yet,” was the reply 
to his query. “But Ah reckon Ah got track 
of ’em for you. Light yaller outfit, you said, 
didn’t you?” 

“With red geraniums in window boxes,” 
added Irick. 

“That was them, then,” said the tobacco 
planter. “‘I been askin’ different parties, 
and a feller from Wisconsin says he seen 
’em parked a piece down a crossroad back 
about fifteen miles the other side of town. 
He’d pulled in there to shift a tire and no- 
ticed the flower boxes. Saw the girl too. She 
had yaller hair.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Irick, 
making a prompt exit. 

As he drove back to the hotel he sketched 
his plan to Faxon. It would not be prac- 
tical to try to find the yellow van at night, 
especially if it had been parked at any 
distance from the main highway. Besides, if 
they could, the hour would be so late that 
probably the occupants would have re- 
tired. So they would make the best of 
things by spending a night at the hotel and 
getting an early start in the morning. 

Chiefly because of a mattress which Irick 
judged to have been stuffed with poorly 
selected scrap iron they were up and away 
almost at dawn, and without breakfast, 
each in a sullen ungracious mood. Through 
a damp heavy morning fog they drove in 
silence until they had covered more than 
a dozen miles, 

“Now look sharp for a crossroad to. the 
right, if you please,’’ said Irick, slowing the 
pace of the machine. 

Three such roads Faxon found, and each 


| was explored for some distance. They were 


barely navigable roads, at that, mere sinu- 
ous sandy trails which wound aimlessly off 
into the pine woods. And in none of them 
did they sight a touring van, yellow or 
otherwise. While trying to turn in the nar- 
row limits of the third road the heavy car 
became sanded in, and as Irick unwisely 
applied more power the rear wheels dug 
ruts axle deep. Only after nearly an hour’s 
hard work, scraping away the sand and 
cutting scrub palmetto leaves to feed under 
the spinning tires, did they free the wheels 
and once more gain the highway. Faxon, 
wholly unused to such strenuous exercise 
before breakfast, was a wreck. Irick was 
tired, hungry and disgruntled. 

And it was at this inopportune moment 
that Faxon was moved to suggest that 
chasing about Florida in pursuit of a girl in 
a yellow van was not strictly within his 
duties as secretary to a dramatist, budding 
or full blown. He phrased his protest diplo- 
matically, but nevertheless, his tone was 
whiny. 

“T don’t agree with you at all,” curtly 
replied Irick. ‘‘Wasn’t it you who pointed 
out that the character of Light in my play 
was almost identical with that Smith girl? 
Well, if I’m to use her as a model I ought to 
have another look at her. And I need you 
to help me find her, don’t I?” 

At this ingenious defense Faxon could 
only sigh. 

“Besides,” went on Irick, ‘‘I owe the 
young woman an apology, and unless I 
make it the thing is going to trouble me. 
I can’t go on with the play with that on my 
mind.” 

“Tt seems to me,” objected Faxon, ‘that 
you were quite within your rights when you 
asked her to leave your grounds.” 

“Perhaps. But not when I as good as 
called her a common sort of person. I must 
make amends for that insult, mustn’t 1?” 

“But if you can’t find her OM 

“When I start out to do a thing,” said 
Trick coldly, “I generally do it.” 

As a matter of fact, it was a Weems trait. 
Grandfather Weems had shown it when he 
had overcome fire, flood and financial dis- 
aster in the founding of Weemsville. Irick’s 
father had demonstrated his determination 
when he continued to enlarge the mills dur- 
ing a money panic. In Irick himself the go- 
getter characteristic had thus far been 
latent, for all his needs and most of his 
wishes had been met without effort—until 
now. And the opposition of this blinking, 
white-faced secretary was all that was 
needed to rouse in him a tenacity of pur- 
pose which he had never before exercised. 

“T intend to find her if I have to hunt 
through the whole state of Florida,” he 
announced. 
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He began by stopping to question the first 
roadside camping party they came to. There 
were two middle-aged men and their wives, 
neighbors who had driven down from Indi- 


ana in a battered flivver which had baggage ' 


and bedding and camp equipment tied and 
strapped all over it. The party was break- 
fasting, mostluxuriously it seemedto Faxon, 
on pancakes, sausage and coffee. 

Yes, they had seen a yellow van with 
geraniums on the side. It had passed only 
half an hour ago, bound south, and they 
were sure Irick could easily overtake it. 
Perhaps it was the yearning look on Faxon’s 
face, or the eagerness with which he sniffed 
the frying sausages, which prompted the 
cordial invitation which followed. 

“Tf you ain’t had breakfast yet,” said 
one of the men, “you two better stop for a 
bite with us. Oh, we got plenty!” 

“You are very kind, I’m sure,” began 
Trick, “‘but I think ” And then he saw 
Faxon’s face. Also he sniffed the coffee. 
“Well, I believe we will.” 

And, squatting on the running board of 
his big car, Irick enjoyed his first al fresco 
meal. He found that his hosts, though some- 
what crude as to speech and manners and 
lacking in the social graces, were generous, 
warm-hearted, kindly folks who respected 
his reticence as to his own identity and his 
reason for being so anxious to find a yellow 
touring van. The pancakes were excellent 
and the coffee not at all bad. With some 
pride they showed him how compactly all 
their dunnage could be stowed, how the 
back of the front seat was hinged so that it 
could be folded down to allow two cots to 
be made up in the tonneau, and how a 
khaki tent could be fitted over the whole 
car. 

“‘Very ingenious,” commented Irick. “If 
I thought my hunt was to last much longer 
I should buy an outfit something like this. 
But I expect to be back at home within a 
few hours.” 

He was not. As he had missed the Smiths 
while digging out of the sand in the cross- 
road, so they eluded him once more when 
he resumed the chase that forenoon. - Per- 
haps they had made a sight-seeing detour, 
or Irick might have taken a different street 
and passed them as he drove through the 
next big town. Anyway, at noontime he 
had not found them and he was called upon 
to-guess whether they had continued south 
along the east coast, or had branched off 
and were striking across the state for the 
west coast. Irick’s guess was south. With 
a sigh of resignation Faxon realized that 
El Miramar, with all its comforts, was 
being left farther and farther behind. How 
long they were doomed to hunt for a 
geranium-decked yellow van he did not 
know, but he was quite pessimistic about it. 
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lise forebodings of Faxon were well 
grounded. Those Smiths were extremely 
elusive persons. For, several days later— 
nine, to be exact—a vividly yellow van was 
parked some hundred yards or more off the 
narrow brick road that wound along the 
edge of a west-coast bayou before merging 
into a long wooden bridge which spanned 
the shallow arm of the bay. A morning 
late in January. During the previous 
forty-eight hours a norther had been thrash- 
ing the palmetto fronds about, howling 
through the twisted tops of the long-leaf 
pines, whitening the surface of the gulf. 
But at sunset the night before it had blown 
itself out, the mercury had climbed back 
into the seventies, the gulf had ceased to 
growl, and Florida’s winter climate was 
once more all, or nearly all, that the hotel 
and railroad folders claim for it. 

And down the landing steps of the van 
walked a man whose kindly face was shaded 
by a bamboo sun helmet. In one hand he 
carried a wooden paint box, such as artists 
use, in the other a faded umbrella of gen- 
erous size, and tucked under one arm was 
a camp stool. Daddy Smith was prepared 
to go sketching. 

Not that he made pretensions to being a 
real painter. True, he daubed on canvas 
with oils. He knew that he daubed. But 
he liked to do it. So he did. The interior 
of the van was littered with his earnest but 
futile attempts to catch and reproduce the 
fleeting glory of sea and sky and woods. 
The less said about them the better. Any- 
way, he was not trying to sell the things. 
Luckily for him and for Yvonne he was not 
obliged to make his living in that way. 

He had not always been a paint dauber. 
There is that in hisfavor. No. Up to within 
a little more than a year before, he had been 
the proprietor of a book 9nd stationery 
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store in a New England college town. 
was not the leading establishment of 
kind in the place, but rather a secon 
third rate one on a side street. Still, t 
had been a living in it; a modest, ij 
times an uncertain living. He had be 
poor guesser as to the sort of books co 
boys would buy, and he frequently n} 
mistakes in stocking his shelves with 
wrong kinds of stationery sundries. 
was a square peg in a round hole. An 
disliked very much having to stay | 
where so constantly. He wanted to | 
roamer, and secretly he wanted to tr 
paint pictures. i; 

Then an only brother, whom he 
hardly seen or heard of for years, die 
Detroit. He had been a bachelor bro! 
and it seems he had been an inventor, 
least, he had managed to invent | 
for painting automobile bodies which 1 
have been rather clever, for he had sol 
patent to great advantage. He had | 
wealthy. And Alvah Burton Smith | 
was Daddy Smith, had been found ° | 
his only heir. | 

Within two weeks after receiving 
unexpected and almost overwhelmin; 
heritance Daddy Smith had closed ou 
little shop on the side street. Insid 
another fortnight the yellow tour 
had been purchased and outfitted an | 
Smiths had started on their wander: 
Also Daddy Smith had begun daubir 
oils. Across the continent they had ¢ 
back again to the White Mountain 
and when November days grew chill | 
had begun working their way south. H) 
their unwelcome presence in the gro 
of El Miramar. | 

At the foot of the landing steps D; 
Smith turned and called back, “Do 
think I’d better try, after all, Yvo 
He’s a regular painter, you know.” — 

Yvonne came to the door, wiping ay 
This time she was wearing a blue. 
white-checked dress, but she was noni 
less a radiant young creature. “Yo 
right ahead and paint, daddy,” she w 
“He’s not so much, anyway, that Schi 
person. Only does pot boilers. Bu 
might give you a few pointers.” 

“You wouldn’t mind if I brought 
back after luncheon, eh?” dl 

“Bring him, daddy. I’ll have # 
fixed up and give him a studio tea. — 
knock the old boy’s eye out.” : 

Daddy Smith chuckled. He had, 
see, found a kindred spirit. Only 
Schroder painted his lurid Florida si 
for the market. He did them on calen 
on candy boxes, on tin flower holder 
anything salable at gift shops. He liv 
a little shack across the bayou. 

After taking a few more steps D 
Smith paused again. “If that fellow sl 
come while I’m gone?” he suggested. 

“T shall know what to tell him,” 
Yvonne. ‘“‘I’ll tell him plenty too.” 
waved the dish towel confidently. 

To avoid any vagueness, by “tha 
low” they meant Irick Horton Wi 
For, many and long as are the high 
which run the length and breadth of 
ida, one cannot go up and down 
asking persistently about a gerar 
decked yellow touring van, as Irick 
done, without some hint of the quest r 
ing the occupants of said van. Th 
canners form a folksy fraternity and a 
dering one. Within the last week more 
a dozen persons had stopped to inforr 
Smiths that a dark-eyed young man 
eagerly seeking their whereabouts; wi 
times, hot on their trail. Some said th 
was quite a good-looking young man, 
dwelt on the fact that he drove an e& 
sive touring car, a few added that he 
accompanied by a bespectacled persor 
looked like an undertaker’s assistant.’ 
way, the Smiths were fully aware tha 
hunt was on. 

Precisely why they were being foll 
they did not know. Daddy Smith’s tl 
was that Yvonne, to use her own wW 
must have handed the uppish young. 
a few hot ones, and that he might | 
sworn out a warrant against them for 
pass. If so, he was willing that Yv 
should hand him a few more hot ones 
would pay whatever the court de: 
should be paid. 5 

Yvonne did not share this belief. ' 
the last words of this Mr. Weems had) 
bitter ones, but she doubted that he ¥ 
go to so much trouble simply to aven 
trifling a matter. He was obviously ap 
proud young snob; and she had beenr 
fresh, if not impertinent in her ton 
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jitude toward him; but that was hardly 
uicient cause for him to chase her for 
nre than a week. At the worst she was 
1e he would merely wish to add a few 
nre cutting remarks about people like 
t. And yet this explanation was not 


ht. 
iy satisfactory. Why was he chasing - 
hm? 


Suriously enough, almost at that mo- 
mnt Irick was asking himself the same 
wstion. Of course, in explaining his pur- 
xe to Faxon, he had been quite definite. 
{ had given his secretary at least two 
isinet and plausible reasons for being so 
xious to seek out and find again that 
sith girl—her identity with the character 
is play, his desire to offer an apology for 

ill-considered slur. But though Irick 
tod by these declarations, he was con- 
ous that neither could fully justify the 
sent or the absurdity of this quixotic 
sursion. Then there was the item of 
‘con’s opposition, which had made him 
<obstinate in his desire to continue the 
mt. 

Taxon, however, had ceased to oppose. 
j had become gloomily, dismally re- 
jhed to this freak of fate which had torn 
m from the orderly quiet of a Kentish 
etory to make of him an amateur gypsy, 
zeering through a strange land in a frock 
<t and bowler hat, in company with an 
<entrie young American millionaire, who 
, only was using his, Faxon’s, letter of 
adit with which to pay their bills, but 
ys requiring him to fry eggs in a skillet 
ul rinse out a smutty coffeepot twice a 
ir. Other indignities he had suffered, was 
vering. He was thoroughly wretched. 
j had reached the depths. Some day this 
: htmare might end. Then, if he was 
ymitted, he would hasten back to Newn- 
in, Tevis-on-Birkwater, and tear the 
rp of North America from the atlas. 

though ignoring it, this low state of 
md which his secretary had reached was 
jiceived by Irick. He was beginning to 
ysorry for Faxon. And seldom before had 
rk ever been sorry for anyone. His had 
i, been a sympathetic nature. But since 
inad started on this pursuit of the Smiths — 
ul to Irick it seemed to have endured 
rnths instead of days—he had done a 
vnber of things which he had never 
amed he would do. He had undergone 
iv experiences, established new contacts 
vh his fellow beings; and his reactions 
11 astonished even himself. 

from a well-served, elaborately organ- 
71 life of ease and luxury, he had stepped 
iuptly into a crude nomadic existence, 
vich had at first seemed filled with dis- 
iaforts and petty annoyances. But he 
1 discovered there were compensations 
ui a certain satisfaction, as well, in doing 
Ings for himself, in meeting and con- 
j2ring difficulties, in wrestling with emer- 
zucies. Though by no means an expert, he 
ws learning the art of tin canning. He 
<2w that it was wise to reach a camping 
ok well before dark and to claim and 
nid his space. He could boil coffee, warm 
baked beans, and he had even attempted 
dicakes. He could pitch a tent so that it 
be not blow down, and he could make 
i elf comfortable for the night on a fold- 
Yr cot. 

Also he had found, with ho small amaze- 
mnt, that some of the roughest looking, 
mst ordinary appearing persons, pos- 
sed truly excellent qualities, could be 
liable. To him, an outsider, an absolute 
‘anger, they had been friendly, helpful. 
Tey had done kindly acts, without thought 
recompense, without expecting even to 
D thanked. And Irick’s arrogance had 
x(tened, his ego had become tamed. That 
isin a degree. No miracle had been 
Wought. But he had changed, was chang- 
1, He had sat about evening camp fires 
wh motor tourists from every part of 
tl country—small-town storekeepers, corn 
ai hog farmers, dairy farmers, boss car- 
ters, undertakers, retired ministers, bush- 
egue baseball players, dentists, insurance 
aents, garage owners. He had heard them 
politics, tell stories, recite their ills, 
: of their children and grandchildren, 


s}:culate on the life to come, and recall the 
s that were gone. Some were conceited, 
dymatic, bigoted, contentious; some were 
dmannered, broad minded, modest; 
sine were keen witted, some dull. In other 
rds, they were quite as human as the 
ple he had known in the limited New 
‘k and Newport set into which he had 

m born. He was drawn into their con- 
v'sations, he joined in their jokes, helped 
sll the chorus of their songs. He had 
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taken part in the tin canners’ chief games. 
He had played checkers and he had pitched 
horseshoes. To all intents and purposes he 
had become, for the time being at least, a 
tin canner himself. 

Precisely why, he could not say. Yet his 
purpose seemed fixed and definite. It had 
something to do with talking again with 
that Smith girl. With Yvonne. A musical 
name, he thought. Occasionally, when by 
himself, he had spoken it aloud. Yvonne. 
Yes, a charming name. A fitting one too. 
For as she had stood there, framed in the 
doorway of the van, she had certainly 
presented a charming picture. He remem- 
bered every detail of it—the rippling glory 
of her corn-colored hair, the liquid amber 
of her eyes, the gracious curves of her 
Dianalike figure. 

Also he recalled the quizzing impudence 
of her radiant smile when she had flouted 
him. Yes, flouted. Why had she done 
that? No girl had ever before actually 
treated him with contempt. Since she had 
done it, while he had been mingling with 
persons of all sorts, among them women 
young and old, he had met not a single one 
who had so treated him. Rather, they had 
behaved much as the girls he had formerly 
known, the ones he had met at dinners and 
balls, and at country clubs. Either they 
had openly ogled or shyly invited his no- 
tice. But Yvonne had been different. Would 
she continue to flout him if he could meet 
her again? He wondered if this was why 
he was trying so hard to find her. Of course 
not. That would be ridiculous. A girl who 
wandered around the country in a yellow 
touring van! 

Yet a few moments later he was strangely 
thrilled at hearing news of her. An entirely 
unknown youth came tramping through 
the sandy street of a populous tent city to 
search him out. 

“Say, ain’t you the feller that’s huntin’ 


‘for a yellow outfit with red geraniums? 


Well, it’s parked out the other side of 
Seminole Bridge, about twelve miles up the 
line. I seen it this mornin’ as I come by.” 

Having thanked him cordially, shaken 
him by the hand, pressed upon him his last 
dozen cigarettes, gold case and all, Irick 
impetously announced to Faxon that their 
luncheon was finished. 

“Don’t stop to wash up,” he urged. 
“Just throw things in as they are. And 
then lend a hand, will you, with this tent? 
I mean to catch ’em this time.” 

Willingly Faxon threw things into the 
tonneau of the big touring car. It was no 
longer shiny. Mud and dust had dimmed 
its luster. Its once glistening sides had been 
scarred by the rubbing of tent poles and 
hastily strapped-on baggage. The wind- 
shield was grimy. Faxon, too, showed signs 
of wear. The secretarial frock coat had 
accumulated spots of bacon fat, the bowler 
hat had become hopelessly caved in. Nor 
was Irick the immaculately groomed young 
man who had left El Miramar less than a 
fortnight before. The well-tailored riding 
suit was wrinkled and splotched. His 
classically molded chin was in need of a 
shave. But little he cared. He was going 
to see Yvonne again. Very soon he was 
speeding toward her. 

Meanwhile in the yellow van prepara- 
tions were being made to knock old Schro- 
der’s eye out. To this end Yvonne had 
scrubbed and dusted and put to rights the 
interior of her rolling home. She had made 
dainty sandwiches, laid the folding table 
with a treasured set of Brittany ware, dug 
from a locker a silver tea service. Then she 
had arranged and confined the cascade of 
corn-colored hair after a fashion all her 
own, forming it into an aureate frame for 
her face, and she had pressed and put on 
the one dress-up frock which her wardrobe 
contained. It was a soft, silky, short-sleeved 
affair of sea green, which did not conceal 
her dimpled elbows and which harmonized 
well with her coloring. She was trying to 
get a comprehensive view of herself in a 
small mirror when she heard a motor give 
a final whir outside and stop. Casually she 
walked to the rear door of the van and 
glanced out. And there, with an eager look 
in his brooding brown eyes, she saw her 
pursuer. 

Cap in hand, Irick came towards her. 
‘IT say, but I’ve had a deuce of a time find- 
ing you, Miss Smith,” was his greeting. 

“Have you?” she asked coolly. ‘I 
thought you would. I tried to make it as 
difficult as possible.” 

“Then you’d heard?”’ 

She nodded. ‘Naturally, with all the 
hue and ery you raised. You didn’t think 
of bloodhounds, did you?”’ 
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“Oh, Isay! But really, it was like a game 
of hide and seek.” 

“T felt like Eliza escaping across the ice 
in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. But what was the 
big idea? Weren’t you satisfied with chas- 
ing us off your grounds?” 

Trick made a gesture of appeal. “That 
is what I wanted to talk to you about. I 
was hasty and rude ‘that morning. I’ve 
regretted it very much. I—I wish to offer 
you an apology.” 

For an instant Yvonne stared at him 
curiously. Then she shrugged her shoul- 
ders. ‘If that is all, I accept your apology.” 

She was turning to reénter the van when 
Irick held out a detaining hand. ‘‘But, 
Miss Smith ——”’ 

“Well?” 

“That isn’t all, you know.” 

“Really? What’s the rest of it?” 

Trick was fumbling with his cap. For 
perhaps the first time in his life he was em- 
barrassed. Under the calm coldness of her 
gaze his half-tamed ego was squirming. 

“Couldn’t we—er—sit down and talk 
things over?’’ he asked lamely. 

“T know of nothing more that we need 
to talk about, Mr. Weems. I am still one 
of that kind of people.” 

“T was rather an ass to say that.” 

“Perhaps. I’m afraid I thought so at the 
time myself. But you have apologized. So 
that’s that.” 

“No,” he protested. “I haven’t done it 
very well, have I?” 

“T’m satisfied. Of course, that you 
should do it at all is a bit surprising; es- 
pecially that you should follow me for more 
than a week. You must have a trouble- 
some conscience. And while I’ve accepted 
your apology, I will say that it all sounds a 
little fishy.” 

“‘T know,” he agreed. “It must. But 
perhaps you'll understand better why I fol- 
lowed you for so long if you'll let me ex- 
plain the rest.” 

“Briefly, then.” 

Trick was turning his cap in his hands. 
“T don’t believe I can be very brief about 
it. You see, I’m not quite sure myself just 
why : S52 

“Tn that case,’ broke in Yvonne, ‘‘I’d 
rather not listen to any more. People who 
don’t know just what they want to say are 
always bound to be long-winded and tire- 
some. Besides, I am expecting guests for 
tea soon. Good afternoon, Mr. Weems.” 

She had almost disappeared within the 
door when Irick dashed up the landing 
steps. “Miss Smith! Why are you so curt 
with me?”’ 

“Well, why not?’’ she demanded. 


He winced. “But if—if I can think of a 
way to tell you briefly? Perhaps tomor- 
row?” 


“Oh, very well.”’ 

“Thank you. And you’ll not mind if I 
camp here tonight?”’ 

“T don’t own the land, and campers can’t 
very well choose their neighbors.”’ With 
that she closed the door between them. 

As Irick walked back to his car, with 
little buoyancy in his step, he found Faxon 
beaming mildly. 

“I’m rather glad it’s all over,”’ said the 
secretary. 

“But it isn’t,” grumbled Irick. 

“Oh!”’ And the exclamation came from 
Faxon almost like a groan. ‘‘You didn’t 
apologize?” he added accusingly. 

“After a fashion. But there was some- 
thing else I wanted to tell her. I must think 
it out. Let’s make camp.” 

Wearily Faxon began the now familiar 
process—setting up the poles, stretching 
the tent over them, driving in the pegs, 
hauling out the folding cots. As he trailed 
off to the edge of the bayou with a greasy 
frying pan in one hand and a sooty coffee- 
pot in the other, he might have been heard 
to mumble, ‘Secretary to a dramatist! 
What rot!” 

About four o’clock, when Daddy Smith 
came in with old Schroder, chatting chum- 
mily, he saw the touring car and the tent, 
and a young man who sat on a camp stool 
and gazed moodily out toward the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

“That fellow, isn’t it?’’ he asked of 
Yvonne. 

She admitted. that it was. 

““What’s he want?” 

“Nothing much, daddy. He came to say 
he was sorry, and he’s said it.” 

“Well, what’s he hanging around for 


now?” 


“T’m sure I don’t know, daddy. It’s a 
free country, isn’t it? Let’s have tea.” 

As a huge tomato-red sun sank theatri- 
cally into the gulf, Yvonne, peering through 
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the windows of the van, could see Irick and 
his satellite pottering unskillfully over a 
smudgy camp fire. Later she noted them 
messing about by lantern light with a tin 
pail and some dishes. Pulling down the 
shades she chuckled. 

“What’s so funny?” asked Daddy Smith. 

“Men—when they’re not nuisances,”’ 
said Yvonne. 

Trick indulged in no chuckles. Long 
after Orion had swung splendidly up 
through the blue-black heavens he sat 
staring into the smoldering embers of the 
camp fire, lighting and relighting a brier 
pipe which his chauffeur had left in a pocket 
flap of the car; and thinking, thinking. 

At least, Irick thought he was thinking. 
He was rehearsing his disappointing inter- 
view with Yvonne. Yes, it had been a fail- 
ure. He had been clumsy, inept. But why 
could he not let it go at that? Why should 
he wish to stay and perhaps repeat such a 
dreary performance? Why invite another 
humiliating episode of a similar nature? If 
he did have another talk with her, what 
was it that he was so eager to say? To none 
of these queries could Irick give an ade- 
quate, logical answer. Finally he yawned, 
put the pipe in his pocket, and groped his 
way into the tent. Perhaps he would leave 
in the morning. 

He did not leave. After breakfast he 
fussed around the car, making pretense of 
cleaning it, until he saw Daddy Smith 
start off with his sketching outfit. Then he 
wandered over to the yellow van. Yvonne, 
once more attired in the pink-and-white- 
checked dress which was so becoming, was 
sitting on the back steps in the sunshine 
with a book in her lap. She looked up 
without word or nod. 

“T trust I’m not intruding?” said Irick. 

“That depends,’ she answered. “ You’ve 
thought out a condensed version?”’ 

He shook his head. “I’m afraid I haven’t. 
I would like to talk to you for a while, how- 
ever, if I may.” . 

“T’ll stand it as long as I can.” 

“Then you really dislike me?”’ 

“You don’t expect me to be crazy over 
you, do you? Or perhaps you do?” 

He bit his lip, as if checking a reply. 
Then, after a moment, he asked, ‘‘ Will you 
tell me where it was that I might have seen 
you before, two or three years ago?”’ 

“T might if I knew. Where were you 
two or three years ago?”’ 

“Why, in college.” 

“Which college?” 

He named the institution which had 
grudgingly conferred on him an A. B. 

“Then that’s the answer,” she said. 

“‘T beg pardon?” 

“‘T was the girl in Smith’s book shop.” 

“By George!’’ His brown eyes lightened. 
“You don’t mean that—er 2g 

“Yes, the little one with the dingy win- 
dows on Oak Street. You may have strayed 
in there occasionally. A lot of them did.” 

“Well, well! I do remember, although I 
couldn’t haveseen you often. Odd, isn’tit?”’ 

“Not so remarkably odd. I was brought 
up in that book shop. We lived upstairs, 
you know. And when I wasn’t at school 1 
used to help daddy behind the counter. So 
I saw thousands and thousands of college 
boys. I’m always running across them, so 


.you’ll forgive me if I’m not thrilled at meet- 


ing another.” 

“But it is quite—well, interesting to me 
to meet you again.” 

sObisnt ta 

“Truly it is,” he insisted. ‘Why, I must 
have seen you several times. And I don’t 
see how I could have failed to remember 
you. Especially your eyes. Do you know, 
Miss Smith, you have ——”’ 

She made a gesture of impatience. ‘Yes, 
I am quite aware,”’ she broke in. ‘‘Two of 
them—two perfectly good eyes. They re- 
mind you of something or somebody, don’t 
they; perhaps the Countess Potocka, or 
Mary Pickford? And they are of the color 
of strained honey, or is it bottled maple 
sirup? Anyway, that is the usual college- 
boy opening. Even the more ambitious 
freshmen usually began by telling me about 
my eyes.” 

“T wish I had when I was a freshman,” 


said Irick. “But to me your eyes are like 
liquid amber. I hope that isn’t a stale 
simile.” 


“It’s just as tiresome, stale or fresh.” 

Irick was gazing at her somewhat in- 
credulously. Rarely had he paid compli- 
ments to young women, and when he had 
his words had been received quite differ- 
ently. Was this a feminine trick with which 
he was unfamiliar? Or was it a pose? 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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Making Homes 


in the Country 


In hundreds of thousands of homes, users of Dele 3 
Light Products have learned this: the Delco-Light 
idea means something more than merely the ap 
pliances that bring modern electric refrigeration 


to the home—light, power and water to the | 


It means—that back of the largest manufacturing 
organization of its kind in the world is the steadfast 
desire to make homes out of houses; to make cit 
life more comfortable—to make farm life pleasanter 
and more profitable—in short, more worth living, — 


And, today, over two hundred thousand Delco- | 
Light homes attest the soundness of the Delco-Lighi 
idea. And in these homes, both country and city, 
the downright serviceability of Delco-Light Prod. 
ucts has been demonstrated beyond question. 


In the country—Delco-Light has done much to put | 
farming on a better profit-producing basis. | 


Delco-Light water systems afford a supply of fresh — 
water at the turn of a tap, banishing the bac 
breaking drudgery of pumping and carrying wate 


Delco-Light washing machines are doing mechani- 
cally just what the expert laundress does by hand. 
They have been developed in the great General 
Motors Laboratories after the most rigid tests Oo: ‘ 
all types of machines. : 


p S 
RODUCT OF GENERAL moro’ 


Ss 


Electric Plants 


An individual electric generating 
outfit for homes, made in twenty- 
five styles and sizes to meet the 
requirements of any home. 


Washing Machines 


An exceptionally simple and re- 
markably efficient machine, com- 
bining many new principles and 
sold at a very moderate price. 
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Out of Houses |! 
—and the City 


_ Frigidaire —electric refrigeration—is the great- 
_ est advance in home refrigeration that has been 
made in half a century. It does away with the 
‘inconvenient, uncertain and inefficient 
method of preserving food by melting ice. 


It provides a dry, constant cold that both the 
United States Government and independent 
scientists agree is the only truly efficient method 

of keeping food in a proper condition. 


Home owners and apartment builders the coun- 
try over have found Frigidaire a practical and 
economical means of refrigeration. 


Frigidaire freezes clear cubes of ice from pure 
drinking water—makes delicious frozen desserts 
and keeps food at its best. It not only lightens 
household labor materially—but safeguards the 
health of the entire family. 


And in support of the Delco-Light idea and 
Delco-Light Products stand the great research 
and financial resources of General Motors. 


To make Delco-Light Products available for the 
largest number of families, purchase conditions 
have been made so that you can buy any Delco- 
Light product on very easy terms and have the 


use of it while you are paying for it. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary General Motors Corporation 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Pumps 


y Both shallow-well and deep-well 
tt types, to accommodate any water 
lift up to 250 feet; electrically 
operated from any home current. 


Electricrefrigeration, sold asa complete 
unit with cabinet made specially for this 
purpose, or adaptable to your own 
ice-box or any ice-box you may buy. 
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Te a pair of N © K Imported 
Phones on your own radio set at 
home. Listen first with your old 
phones, then with N © K. Notice the 
wonderful difference. See how much 
clearer every sound comes in on N @& K. 
How mellow, how rounded the tone is. 
Just as if the speaker or singer were right 
in the room with you. That is the way 
N @ K Phones are sold. Compare them with 
any other phones made. If you don’t prefer 


N ©@® K’s clearer, mellower tone, and greater 
comfort—your money back. 


Sold on this positive money-back guarantee at 
the following leading stores and many 
others now stocked 


Athol, Mass, 
Atlanta 


M. Steinert & Song Co. 

M. Rich & Bros. 

Carter Electric Co. 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 
Little Joe Wiesenfeld Co. 
Joel Gutman & Go. 

Jones Electric Radio Co. 
The Hub 

HechtBros. & Co. 

M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb 
Bloomfield, N. J, United Cigar Store 

Boston Shepard Stores 

M. Steinert & Sons Co. 

A. P. Merchant Co. 

Iver Johnson Sport. Gds.Co. 
M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
Abraham & Straus 
Frederick Loeser & Co. 

A. I. Namm & Son 

Royal Eastern Elec. Sup.Co. 
20th Century Radio Corp. 
United Cigar Store 
Marshall Field & Co. 
Radio Instr. Co. of Chicago 
The May Company 

Hi. Lesser & Co. 

Colorado Springs Kaufman & Co., Inc. 
Teason Bros. 

Daniel & Fisher Stores Co. 
Younker Brothers 

J. L. Hudson Co. 

Crowley, Milner Co. 
Detroit Electric Co. 

United Cigar Store 


Baltimore 


Bangor, Me. 
Birmingham 


Bridgeport 
Brooklyn 


Chicago 
Cleveland 


Denver 
Des Moines 
Detroit 


E. Orange. N. J 
mira Barker, Rose & Clinton Co. 
Fall River M. Steinert & Sons Co 
Fitchburg M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
Harrisburg Pomeroy’s Inc. 
Hartford Sage, Allen & Co. 
Houston W.C. Munn Co. 
Indianapolis Alamo Sales Corp. 
Jamaica, L 1, Bangert Electric Co. 
Royal Eastern Elec.Sup.Co. 
United Cigar Store 
Penn Traffic Co 
The Schmelzer Co. 
Western Radio Corp. 
J.W.Jenkins Sons Music Co, 
Long Island City Royal Eastern Elec.Sup.Co. 
Los Angeles Hamburger’s 
Lowell M. Steinert & Sons Co 
Memphis Bry-BlockMercantileCo. 
J. Goldsmith & Sons 
Gimbel Brothers 
L. S..Donaldson Co 
L. Bamberger & Co. 
M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
D.H Holmes Co. 
Davega (11 stores) 
Gimbel Brothers 
John Wanamaker 
Herbert & Huesgen Co. 
United Cigar Stores (10 st’es) 
David Killoch Co, 
Royal Eastern Elec. Sup.Co. 
J. L. Lewis, Inc. 
Hanes*Zener Co. 
Haynes-Griffin Ra. Serv., Inc. 
J.W. Jenkins Sons Music Co. 
Oakford Music Co. 
Richard M. Shlaes 
Paterson Radio Co. 
M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
Block & Kuhl Co. 
Gimbel Brothers 
John Wanamaker 
Lit Brothers 
N. Snellenburg & Co. 
Boggs & Buhl 
ufmann & Baer Co. 
Ludwig Hommel & Co. 
Holden & Stone Co. 
M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
Meier & Frank Company 
The Outlet Co. 
M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
Kelman Electric Co. 
The Emporium 
Davidson Bros. Co. 
Radio Exchange 
Springfield, Mass. M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
St. Louis Famous & Barr Co. 
Van-Ashe Radio Co. 
St. Paul Pioneer Electric 
Syracuse Alexander Grant’s Sons 
Tulsa J.W. Jenkins Sons MusicCo 
Washington Woodward & Lothrop 
Waterbury M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
Worcester M. Steinert & Sons Co. 


Johnstown 
Kansas City 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Newark, N 
New Haven 
New Orleans 
New York City 


Oklahoma City 
Omaha 


Paterson, N. J. 
Pawtucket 
Peoria 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


Pittsfield, Mass 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore 
Providence 


Rochester 
San Francisco 
Sioux City 


pales for N © K at your 
regular radio dealer’s 
or at any of the stores listed 
here. Folder showing why 
N @ K have such wonder- 
ful tone free, write us. 


TH.GOLDSCHMIDT Corp. 
Dept. S4, 15 WilliamSt., N.Y. 
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(Continued from Page 141) 

“Do you really mean that you dislike to 
be told that you are—well, to put it mildly, 
good-looking?” 

“By persons who haven’t the slightest 
excuse for doing so, yes. Absolutely yes. 
I’ve had to listen to that sort of thing ever 
since I was fifteen. And after I started 
helping daddy in the shop—perhaps you 
can imagine. Every day dozens and scores 
of ’em, from boys just out of prep school 
to silly old professors. Wanting to tell me 
about my lovely hair, my wonderful eyes. 
Simply sickening! Maneuvering for a 
chance to do it without being overheard, 
whispering, mumbling, writing it on wrap- 
ping paper, sending me notes. All-con- 
quering males. And every one assuming 
that, solely because I wasn’t cross-eyed and 
homely, I must be a mushy-brained moron 
who could be caught by their gooey flat- 
tery. They had noright. And you have no 


right, Mr. Weems, to tell me anything — 


about my eyes, or how I look to you.” 

There was a stern gleam in the liquid 
pay a defiant toss to the perfectly molded 
chin. 

Trick noted both admiringly, then sighed 
and bowed his head in submission. 

“That is quite true. I have noright. I 
wish I had.’ 

The sternness faded from the eyes of 
Yvonne, a softer look, almost an amused 
one, flickered in. 

“At least,’”’ she said, ‘“‘you can under- 
stand plain English. Some of them don’t. 
seem to.” 

For a moment Irick was silent, thought- 
ful. Then he asked, rather humbly, ‘‘ Miss 
Smith, wouldn’t it be possible for me to— 
to earn the right?” 

“T don’t think it would, Mr. Weems.” 

“But you’re not positive. Then the case 
isn’t hopeless?” 

“T’ve given the case, as you call it, very 
little thought. I don’t expect to give it 
much thought.” 

Again he bowed. He was finding her 
frankness refreshing, delightful. It was 
almost as charming as her looks. 

“Would you resent my staying a while 
to talk about other things than your eyes 
and hair?” 

“T might not, and then I might.” 

“T was going to ask if you liked traveling 
about like this?”’ He indicated the yellow 
van. 

“You’ve tried it for a little while. How 
do you think you’d like more than a year 
of it?” 

He shook his head. ‘I’m afraid a month 
would be more than enough for me.” 

“Well, I stood it longer than that before 
I got tired of it. You see, I’d been almost 
nowhere except at school and in the shop. 
I was nearly as anxious to see things ag 
daddy was to try to paint them. But after 
we'd been out to the coast and down into 
Mexico, and back again to the White 
Mountains; and we’d had months and 
months of sight-seeing—mountains, and 
cafions, and national parks, and cities, 
cities, cities; and we’d been among tour- 
ists, nothing but tourists, all that time— 
oh, I got fed up on it. But daddy’s having 
a whale of a time. He’s a rover and that 
old shop had kept him shut up for years and 
years. Now he’sfree. And he’s wild about 
his paint daubing. I don’t want to paint. 
And I’m sitk of knocking about. I want 
to get somewhere and stay, for a long, long 


“Where, for instance?” . 
She smiled; an unguarded, radiant smile. 
“This ought to give you a line on what I 
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want most,’’ and she displayed the title of 
the book in her lap. 

“New England Gardens,” he read. ‘‘Oh, 
I say! Ever seen ours, at Weemsville?”’ 

“No. Is it one of those lovely old- 
fashioned kind, with borders of clipped box, 
hollyhocks growing against a stone wall, 
beds of columbine and sweet William and 
pink phlox?” 

“T believe so. It’s old-fashioned, any- 
way, and I think there’s a stone wall around 
two sides. I haven’t been back for five or 
six years. Neither Sister Marge nor I live 
there now, you know. But it’s a bully old 
house, and I used to have great times in 
that garden when I was a kid. Yes, I re- 
member the hollyhocks. I suppose there 
are mainly weeds now.” 

“What a shame!” 

“T ought to have the garden kept up. 
Are—are there pictures of flower gardens in 
your book?” 

There were. She made room for him on 
the steps beside her. Together they bent 
their heads over the pages. They had 
stumbled on a congenial topic. At least, 
Trick was giving that impression. By a 
desperate effort he was recalling the names 
of flowers and shrubs. He grew quite en- 
thusiastic over lilacs and syringas and snow- 
ball bushes. Yvonne talked glibly about 
axial lines, contributive planting, bloom 
succession and sun dials. Irick described 
Weemsville, its quaintness, its elm-arched 
common, the charmingly simple people 
who lived in the old Colonial houses. Sud- 
denly they found that they had a lot to say 
to each other. 

They were so busy saying all these things 
that neither noticed the approach of a man 
who had stopped his car on the brick road 
and walked in. He was within a few feet of 
them before Irick looked up and discovered 
him. 

A large, heavily built, short-necked, 
ruddy-faced man he was, with a projecting 
chin and small narrow-set eyes. He seemed 
displeased about something. 

“Say, who owns that tent?’ he de- 
manded. 

*T do,” said Irick. 

“And how about this bungalow on 
wheels?’’ He waved a pudgy hand at the 
yellow van. 

“My father’s,” admitted Yvonne. 

“Well, see here!’”’ snorted the ruddy- 
faced one. “Who told you this was a public 
camping ground? Didn’t you see those 
‘Posted’ signs? Can’t you read? Hey?” 

“Ts this your land?” asked Trick. 

“You bet it is, and you’re trespassin’ on 
it without leave or license.” 

“T am very sorry,” said Irick. 
quite willing to 

“You'll get off it, that’s what you’ll do.” 

Trick flushed and bit his lip. ‘Certainly. 
1 presume you will allow us a reason- 
able i“ 

“T’ll give you just five minutes to get 
your traps together and move on, and I[’ll 
stay to see you do it.” 

“But it happens that Miss Smith’s 
father is 

“Meaning her?” said the irate proprie- 
tor. ‘Well, she can clear out, too, and pick 
up her old man wherever he is. I tell you 
I ain’t goin’ to be bothered any more with 
people like you. You’re the third lot of tin 
canners I’ve had to run off’m here within a 
week, and this time a 

“Tf you please,” interrupted Irick, “‘you 
will walk over to my car for a moment. 
I want to talk business with you.” 

“Well, I dunno as 

“eT do,” said Irick firmly. 


““T am 


“Come.” 


A Lighthouse at Newport, Oregon 


car Irick thought he heard a chuckle f; 
Yvonne. , 

His business talk with the stranger yw 
brief but to the point. He asked the 
faced one why he had bought the land, and 
when told it had been purchased as an in- 
vestment Irick proceeded to offer the specu 
lator an opportunity to double his mo: 
The offer was accepted. Having borro 
a fountain pen Irick wrote a e boron 
Ned Compton, directing him to send a check 
and a confirmatory wire. And within fiy 
minutes the ex-proprietor had been so 
and shunted on his way. 

Trick was assuring Yvonne that she w 
at liberty to park where she was indefi- 
nitely. With her thanks she gave 
dazzling smile. 
| “Now you anor what it’s like,” 
added. 

“To be people like that, eh?” And 
smiled in return. | 

“But you were perfectly splendid ate 
it,’ said Yvonne. ‘‘You behaved mi 
better than I did when ——” 

“When I was the hoggish landl 
Well, I’m not so sure. I found no fault 
all with your behavior, if you rememb 

“Didn’t you chase me all over the state’ 
There was a merry gleam now in the amb 
eyes, a friendly one. : 

“But you know why,” protested Irick. 

“Oh, no, I don’t. You were going to 
me, but you weren’t quite sure.’ 

“ May I have another day?” 

“Perhaps. You might order me off if y 
didn’t get it. Will you and your Mr. Fax 
come over and have supper with us 
meet daddy?” : 

Well, that was the beginning of wh 
diplomats would term the entente cordia 
Trick had another day, and yet another. It 
was during the second day, when he fo: 
it necessary to drive into the county seat 
conclude the deal for his thirty acres 
shore frontage, that he was accompani 
by Yvonne and Faxon. The latter, arm 
with a note to Ned Compton which wo 
liberally compensate him for a broken con 
tract, was being shipped back to Ney 
ham, Tevis-on-Birkwater, Kent. He y 
going beamingly. 

On the return, after Yvonne had shopr 
and marketed, they talked about Dad 
Smith. 

“He and old Schroder are getting to 
great chums,” said Yvonne. “I thi 
daddy wants to tack an. addition on the 
and take him with us.” 

“Bully!” said Irick. 

“Really, I don’t see that. Why bully 

“Because he isn’t going to need you a 
more, and that makes it easier for me to t 
you something I’ve been thinking out.” 

Yvonne made no reply, not even when he 
swerved the car to the side of the road and 
stopped the motor. ; 

“T know now,” went on Irick, “why I 
followed you for so long. I did want to 
you that you had lovely eyes, Yvon 
May I?” 

She smiled at him, a radiant, dazzl 
smile, and a very intimate one. 

“You are more persistent than most 
them, and somehow I don’t find it ti 
some. I—I think you may, Irick.” 

“And will you go to Weemsville and 
me how to restore the old-fashioned g I 
den? Will you, Yvonne?” 

“No, Irick. I think I shall boss that job 
myself. » 

And early that next May young Mn 
Trick Horton Weems was carrying out 
promise. 
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Quality in workmanship 


OU’VE seen houses that quickly 

needed repairs; maybe you've 
lived in one. Good design; good ma- 
terials, poor workmanship. 

Loose-leaf binders are sometimes 
like that; the main thing wrong with 
them is the workmanship. 

We've been making binders for 35 
years. Our materials are the best we 
can find; our designs are the result of 
experience. But our workmen—some 
of them have spent their working lives 
here; own their homes; good citizens 
of the community. 


These men put craftsmanship into 
their work; precise; thorough. A 
Baker-Vawter binder is more than a 
device for holding sheets together; it’s 
the product of patient, faithful skill; 
made to satisfy the craftsman and the 
user, not to meet a price. 

Figuring cost per year, you'll prob- 
ably find our binders are the least expen- 
sive you can buy; in fact, we know of 
Baker-Vawter binders in use consec- 
utively for 25 and 30 years. We know 
of concerns who will have no other; 
your concern may be one of these. 


We make binders for every possible need in business. We have the type that 
will fit your needs; and any of them will give you and your employes long and 
satisfactory service. We'd like to send you the complete story on these binders. 
The coupon will bring it without obligation. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 
General Offices: BENTON Harsor, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturing Plants at Holyoke, Mass. - Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. - San Francisco, Cal. 


Attach to your letterhead and mail 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


We'd like to know more about your binders. Tell us. 
Name 
Kind of Business 


Our products are sold direct from factory to you. Service is rendered through our own offices in 55 cities. One is near you. 


The Worlds 
“Home. Away 


From Home’ 


Valdorf-Astoria 
has played a worthy | 
part in the social and 
industrial progress of | 
America and become | 
a landmark of un- | 
rivaled prominence in 
the city of New York. 
It is the best known | 
hotel on earth.” 


RESIDENTS, Kings, Princes and Premiers 

have made The Waldorf their “home 
away from home.”. But the real reason for 
its world-wide fame is the personal, anticipa- 
tory service that leaves but little choice be- 
tween the least expensive room and the most 
luxurious suite. 


Chie Waldorf- CsLoria 
Fifth Avenue 39% ang 34° Streets. New York 


ROY CARRUTHERS, Managing Director 


The part played by The Waldorf in the social and industrial 
progress of America is shared by the other hotels under 
the management of 


BOOMER—DU PONT PROPERTIES CORPORATION 


The BELLEVUE-STRATFORD The NEW WILLARD 
PHILADELPHIA © WASHINGTON 
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rocks, flivvers, summer visitors and a pas- 
sionately modern Little Theater movement. 
He had not yet decided where he would go 
this summer. 

“Sound View!” bellowed the brakeman, 
sticking his head into the day coach. 
“Sound View!” 

Adalbert grabbed the suitcase that con- 
tained his only pair of white flannel trous- 
ers, his white buckskin shoes, his pajamas, 


| his toothbrush, and so on, and descended 
| from the train. 


Immediately he caught 
sight of Letitia’s car, parked beside the 
platform, and then of Letitia herself, in a 


| white skirt and a pale-yellow sweater, with 


a jaunty little yellow hat pulled down over 
her eyes. How smart she was! How trim! 
How charmingly—prosaic! 

“Letitia! Herel am! Hello!” 

“Hello, Bertie!” 

She called him Bertie. But on her lips 
the diminutive was not absurd. It was 
merely friendly. 

“‘ Awf’lly glad you could come,”’ 
as they walked toward the car. 

“So am I,’ said Mr. Kidder lightly. 

“Want to drive?” 

“No, thanks.”’ 

She laughed and settled herself at the 
wheel. Adalbert stretched out his legs luxu- 
riously beside her. They whirled away, and 
in three minutes were rolling smoothly 
through the open country, a country magi- 


she said 


cally unspoiled, magically virgin in spite of. 


its concrete roads and its flaring signboards 
painfully reminiscent—to Adalbert—of this 
materialistic age. 

“I’m giving a party tonight, Bertie,” 
said Letitia. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mr. Kidder. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“T forgot to bring my dinner coat.’ 

“You won’t need it,’’ she informed him. 
“This is going to be a pirate party.” 

“A pirate party?” 

“Yes; I thought you’d enjoy it, so I— 
I mean, you’re so crazy about pirates.” 

““What’s the—the idea?” asked Adalbert 
cautiously. 

“Well, you see, we’re all going to dress 
up as pirates and hunt for treasure—in 
couples. The men will have little maps of 
the place, and wherever there’s a cross 
they’ll dig, and—you see, I’ve buried 
prizes.” 

“T see,” said Adalbert. 

“Don’t you think it’s clever of me?”’ 

She glanced around at him. Her brown 
eyes smiled. Her pretty, pointed chin— 
slightly suggestive of the paternal jaw— 
was interrogative. 

“Clever, yes,’ murmured Adalbert. 

es thought you’d like it,’ she said 
brightly. 

As a matter of fact, he didn’t like it. It 
seemed to him an unjustifiable frivolity, a 
belittling of sacred tradition. He was dis- 
appointed in Letitia. No doubt she had 
thought he would be pleased, but—there 
you were! That was the whole point about 
Letitia. She didn’t understand. She sim- 
ply didn’t understand. 

They turned in past the pretentious 
lodge that guarded the portals of the Good- 
win estate. The lodge was inhabited, as 
Adalbert well knew, by a grouchy old fam- 
ily retainer named Haskins, who was called 
generally the captain. The captain had 
come honestly by his title. He had been a 
sailor and the master of ships in his day. 
Indeed, he still commanded the Cormorant, 
the Goodwin motor yacht, when on rare 
occasions that sleek and expensive play- 
thing was loosed from her moorings in the 
Sound. He also was caretaker of the es- 
tate and—what was more important, to 
Mr. Kidder’s mind at least—custodian of 
the museum, the foom in which, together 
with other treasures of the sea, the collec- 
tion of ships’ models was housed. The cap- 
tain was not a friendly soul. He regarded 
with suspicion any person who showed an 
interest in the models. He was particularly 
suspicious of Mr. Kidder—a_ suspicion 
which the latter automatically returned. 
But since the captain kept the key to the 
museum in his pocket, it was necessary to 
cultivate him. 

The Goodwin place never failed to im- 
press Adalbert. A massive screen of oak 
trees concealed the house from the road, 
and there were incidental clumps of pines 
along the drive, which wound gracefully 
among them. There was an artificial lake, 
used as a swimming pool, with a small arti- 
ficial island in the center of it. There were 
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extensive flower beds and masses of blog. 
soming shrubbery. A_ well-conditionec’ 
lawn, swirling like a green sea about thy 
rocks that thrust their gray shapes aboy:| 
the level of it, led up to the house, whic} 
stood low and hugely upon the ledges of thy 
shore itself. Before the house stretched thi. 
placid waters of the Sound. 

Mrs. Goodwin greeted Adalbert, a 
usual, with mournful reminiscence. 

“T’m glad to see you, Mr. Kidder. Poo: 
Charles always said that you were the on 
bright spot in his life. He used to say you 
were too good to be true.” 

“Mother darling,” interrupted Letitig, 
hastily, ‘‘have the costumes come?”’ 

“*Vess I ve had them put in the con: 
servatory.”’ 

Letitia turned to Adalbert. 

‘*Shall we go look at them?” 

The young man hesitated. There was an 
ill-concealed hunger in his eyes. 

“T should like ——” he began. “That 
is, if it isn’t too late —— 

“Oh, yes, the museum, of course!” 
laughed Letitia. “Tl telephone for the key, 
But in the meantime —— 

“In the meantime ——”’ agreed Adal- 
bert. 
Letitia called the lodge and told Captain 
Haskins to fetch the key. Then she and| 
Mr. Kidder went into the conservatory and 
opened the box of costumes she had ordered 
for her party. 

“Here’s yours,” said Letitia, pulling out 
a pair of blue pantaloons and a blue jacket, 

“T should prefer to wear red,” replied 
Adalbert. | 

ce Why 2? ” 

“T— i like it better,”’ he evaded. 

How could he explain to her that Caj 
tain Kidd always was described as a 
nervous man in red velvet and lace? 

“All right, red it is! Here’s mine,” said 
Letitia, displaying a collection of garments 
vividly black and orange. “Think I'll look 
dazzling?’ 

“Yes,” said Adalbert. ‘But I’ve never 
heard of—of feminine pirates.” 

“What’s that got to do with it? ne 

“Nothing,” he murmured; “nothing,” 

Letitia had risen from her. knees beside 
the box of costumes and had walked to the 
end of the conservatory, whose wide win- 
dows overlooked the Sound. 

“Bertie!” | 

He came and stood beside her. ¢ 

“Yes, Letitia?’ 

“When are you going to take your vaca- 
tion?”’ 

“Tn about two weeks.” q 

“Where are you going?” | 

“T haven’t decided. Somewhere on the 
Maine coast.” 

“T was thinking,” said Letitia, “that 
mother and I might take a cruise in the 
Cormorant—to Bar Harbor and back. 
Mother needs the sea air. And I—I was 
wondering whether you wouldn’t like to go 
with us.’ 

“Why—why—that’s very kind of you,” 
stammered Adalbert. ‘But I really— 
I really couldn’t. I’m planning to do 
some—some work during my vacation, Ss 


“Oh, of course, if you don’t want to.” 

“T do. I mean—I’ d love to. Only, you 
see ——”’ 

At this moment Captain Haskins enteral 
the conservatory. He was a dour, grizzled 
man of sixty-five, with a face that looked 
as if it had been carved out of mahogany. 
His voice was a bass growl. 

“My compliments, Miss Tishy, and 
here’s the key. 

“SAbY Riched Adalbert, ‘good evening, 
Captain Haskins. ds 

“Bvenin’, sir,” growled the captain. , 

“Come along,” said Letitia. 

She and Adalbert, closely followed by 
the captain, went through the conservatory 
and up a short flight of steps which led to 
an oak door constructed of ships’ timbers, 
This door the captain unlocked; it opened 
on a long, narrow room set with iron-barred 
windows, through which the light of sunset 
came warmly, casting a pink glow. Along 
the walls, on stands built to accommodate 
them, were the models of the Goodwin col- 
lection. 

The captain stood in the doorway. Adal- 
bert, with Letitia, went straight to the re: 
wall. where, on its pedestal, rested t 
precious model of Captain Kidd’s sloo 
the Adventure Galley. 

(Continued on Page 149) 


(Continued from Page 146) 
The Adventure Galley, two hundred and 

eighty-seven tons, thirty-four guns, William 
Kidd master! 

| Mr. Kidder gazed at the tiny vessel in 
‘profound meditation. 
Letitia, for her part, gazed at him. And 
it may be that she began faintly to under- 
a for a smile, infinitely gentle, came 
presently to her lips. She put her hand on 
his arm. 

“Does it mean so much to you?” she 
whispered. 

| “Tt means—it means ——”’ he murmured 
apesly. 

From the doorway came the captain’s 
hoarse growl. 
| “My compliments, Miss Tishy, and it’s 
gettin’ late.” 
The spell was broken. Adalbert, with 
\Letitia’s hand still on his arm, turned and 
walked slowly from the room. 


7 

| The pirate party was a great success. 
Letitia had invited about twenty young 
‘people, most of whom Adalbert had met be- 
fore and whom he personally thought silly. 
_ Adalbert, as the reader may have gathered, 
was a pretty serious-minded young man— 
a young man with a purpose. He looked 
down upon these sons and daughters of 
wealth as the very froth of a materialistic 


age. 
+ But they had a gift for enjoying them- 
‘selves, these frothy ones had. They plunged 
into Letitia’s box of costumes—after a 
cocktail or two—with shrieks of delight, 
lat proceeded to robe themselves at once, 
in the conservatory, tucking up skirts and 
trousers and putting on the habiliments of 
‘buccaneerdom coéperatively, so to speak. 
_Adalbert was somewhat disturbed. He had 
‘never seen so many neatly turned, silk- 
\stockinged girls’ legs before—except in 
{musical comedy—and it embarrassed him. 
However, he bore himself admirably, neither 
‘looking too much nor too little. He did not 
want to appear gauche; and, of course, seri- 
ously, he was above all this sort of thing. 
_Adalbert Kidder was a young man living in 
| the iridescent world of a dream. 

When the costumes were on and the 
party was assembled, Letitia led them all 
out-of-doors and arranged them in couples. 
|To each man she gave a lantern, a map of 

the place and a bright new garden hoe. 

_ “Hunt till you find treasure!” she called, 

and the couples departed, shrieking. Adal- 

bert had found that the shriek was the most 
‘current form of social expression. 
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Soon the lanterns were twinkling over 
the wide lawn and in the shrubbery. The 
still night air held voices, subdued and sud- 
denly laughing—will-o’-the-wisp lanterns, 
flower smells, faint shrieks, laughter. 

Letitia had chosen Adalbert as her part- 
ner. He, studying his map, discovered that 
they were to search the island in the center 
of the artificial lake. They went in that 
direction. 

“You look stunning in that costume, 
Bertie,” said Letitia. . 

July night, flower smells, the lingering 
exuberance of a cocktail—Mr. Kidder all at 
once felt reckless. 

“So do you,’’ he whispered, pressing her 
arm. 

They climbed into a small flat-bottomed 
punt that was drawn up on the shore of the 
lake. Adalbert rowed. With half a dozen 
strokes they reached the island. He helped 
her out; her hand was warm in his. 

In the center of the island was a tree, and 
at the foot of this tree—after another con- 
sultation of the map—Adalbert began to 
dig. As he drove the hoe into the soft 
sweet-smelling earth a certain excitement 
filled him. He knew that it was a fictitious 
excitement, but it was pleasant neverthe- 
less. He could feel the urge of it in his 
blood. 

“Tf this only was real!” he said to Leti- 
tia, holding the lantern above him. 

“Keep on, Bertie. I think you’ll strike 
treasure pretty soon.” Her laugh floated 
off across the waters of the little lake. 
“T hope you'll like it.” 

The edge of the hoe struck something 
solid. He dropped to his knees beside the 
hole, and scraping away the dirt, lifted out 
a large wooden box stuffed with excelsior. 

“Did you bury this all alone?” asked 
Adalbert. 

“Oh, no; the captain helped me—under 
protest.’’ Again she laughed; there was a 
strong fund of laughter in Letitia. “Pull 
out the excelsior,’”’ she directed. 

He did so, and came finally to the heart 
of the treasure—a small leather box marked 
with the name of a famous jeweler. He 
opened it. The box contained an exquisite— 
and expensive—pearl scarfpin. He looked 
at it by the light of the lantern. 

“Why, Letitia!”’ he exclaimed. ‘“ You— 
you shouldn’t have given me anything 
so—nice! I 4 

“Piff!” said the girl. ‘‘Don’t you always 
find jewels when you dig for treasure? Be- 
sides, I wanted to give you—something 
nice.” 
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“Well, I—I’m very much obliged,” said 
Adalbert. 

He looked at her kneeling beside him. 
How pretty she was, and how her eyes 
shone! The streak of light on her orange 
jacket seemed to exude a physical warmth; 
the glow of it enveloped her, flushing her 
smooth cheek and giving luster to her 
brown hair. She was very close to him. 
Adalbert put his arm around her waist. 
The slimness of it, the pliant yielding of her 
body intoxicated him. He kissed her. 

“Bertie!’’ she murmured. 

“Letitia!” 

Then somehow they were sitting at the 
foot of the tree and Letitia was in his arms. 
From time to time Adalbert kissed her. It 
was a beautiful night, and he was only 
twenty-five. 

But at the same time it must be said 
that in his heart and soul he was not com- 
mitted to this adventure. Something 
within him deplored it. 

“What,” said this shadowy something— 
“what have you to do with this idle dalli- 
ance, this phantasmagoria of love? You do 
not belong to the froth of a materialistic 
age. Your life is pledged to greater projects. 
Beware! You are being betrayed. You are 
indulging, Adalbert Kidder, in nothing 
more nor less than a petting party!’’ 

He had read of such things in the popular 
magazines. All magazine writers were 
united in condemning—at great length and 
in detail—the institution known as the pet- 
Ups party. And now he, Adalbert Kid- 

er 

““What’s the matter, Bertie?”’ 

“II was sitting on a stone.” 

What if the ghost of his illustrious for- 
bear, Captain Kidd, should come wander- 
ing through the night and catch him in this 
ignominious situation? He could imagine 
that tall, nervous figure in red velvet and 
lace standing vague in the shadows. He 
could see it. It looked at him with a re- 
proachful eye. He gently withdrew his arm 
from Letitia’s waist. 

“Tsn’t it time we were getting back to the 
house?” he asked. 

She looked up at him dreamily, with an 
odd little smile. 

“Tt was for me to say that, Bertie. But 
since you’ve suggested it y 

She rose, and he with her. For a moment 
they stood facing each other, and then, in 
spite of the ghost of his forbear, Adalbert 
took her in his arms and kissed her once 
more. 

“T shouldn’t do this.”’ he groaned. 


“Well —Hand Over That Map, My Lad, and I’ll Show You What I’m Drivin’ At” 


.pin. 
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“Why not?’ demanded Letitia with 
feminine frankness. ‘‘Don’t you like it?” 

Adalbert did not know what to say, so he 
said nothing. He was dumb. 

When they got back to the house they 
found the others just straggling in, with 
flickering lanterns, with faint shrieks, with 
exclamations over their treasures, with sub- 
dued and reminiscent laughter. Afterward 
there was a dance in the ballroom. Adal- 
bert enjoyed this. He was grateful for the 
strong light and the protecting throng. 

The next morning he slept late, and he 
was a long time dressing, so that it was 
quite noon before he came downstairs. He 
found Letitia having coffee on the wide 
stone veranda overlooking the Sound. He 
joined her. 

““Where’s your mother?’’ he asked some- 
what nervously. 

“She hasn’t got back from church. 
What shall we do this afternoon, Bertie? 
Tennis? Or—loaf?”’ 

“Whatever you like, Letitia.” 

“Then we'll loaf. I don’t feel very strenu- 
ous. Did you have a good time last night?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Adalbert hastily. ‘Oh, 
yes. You see, I’ve got on my stick 
I—whenever I wear it I’ll think of 
you, Letitia.” 

She smiled enigmatically. He was rather 
puzzled by her smile. He had a sense of ap- 
prehension not altogether unpleasczt, but 
disturbing—extremely disturbing. 

Half an hour later they were sitting on a 
bench in a remote corner of the Goodwin 
rose garden. It was a warm, sunny after- 
noon. The scent of roses was heavy on the 
air—an aroma of riches, the very smell of 
the Goodwin millions, infinitely seductive. 

“You see, Bertie,’ said the girl, ‘I 
knew—I sort of felt you’d never propose to 
me, so I’’—with a laugh—“‘so I had to pro- 
pose to you.” 

Adalbert was silent a long time. 

Finally he said, “Letitia, I—I’m sorry I 
kissed you last night, because I can’t 
marry you. I can’t—for two reasons.” 

“What are they?”’ she asked quickly. 

“Well, one is because you’re rich and 
I’m ee ec) 

“Oh, good Lord, Bertie! Don’t be ridicu- 
lous! That might be a reason if I had only 
a little money. But I’ve got stacks of it— 
wads of it! Why, my income is almost a 
quarter of a million dollars a year! Now 
you know that that much simply doesn’t 
count at all. You can’t even imagine it.” 

“Ttdoescount,”’ said Adalbertstubbornly. 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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To stay in your car 
and out of the repair shop 


When you get down to brass tacks, that’s 
about all you ask from a battery. 


You do want dependable, plentiful power 
whenever you need it, and you don’t want 
worry and inconvenience and repair bills. 

You don’t want to be wearied with long, 
technical talks on battery construction, but 
you do want to experience results. 


You don’t want to be told—you want 
to be shown! Exide Batteries are made for 
such as you. 

They are built to yield the maximum in 
time and dependability of service at a 
minimum in upkeep. Many thousands of 
the Exide Batteries now in use have been 
on the job for unbelievably long periods. 


EXIDE PRICES are from $17.65 up, according to size 
and geographical location. You can get the right bat- 
tery for your car at a nearby Exide Service Station. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
In Canada, Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 133-157 Dufferin St., Toronto F OR YOUR RADIO 


After you tune in some distant sta- 

p tion, you want to get what you get 
with greatest clearness—and this 

meansastorage battery withuniform 

current. There is an Exide Radio 

Battery made for each type of tube 

—A batteries for 2-volt, 4-volt and 

| 6-volt tubes, and the 12-cell B bat- 

tery. Exide Radio Batteries give 

uniform current over a long period 

T - Ae 4 F— Cog of discharge and enable you to get 
the most out of your set. You can 


get an Exide at any Radio Dealer’s 
or Exide Service Station. 
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For 
Business: 
Ask for 
Shur-on 
Rimless 
Spectacles. 


For Sport: 
Ask for 
All-Shelltex 
Shur-on 
Spectacles. 


For Dress: 
Ask for 
Shur-on 
Oxfords. 


You can’t take style 
for granted! 


OU can’t take it for 

granted when you select 
‘business suit, tuxedo or golf 
clothes. 

You can’t take style for 
granted when you buy glasses. 
Properly chosen, they contrib- 
ute much to your personality 
and your effectiveness. Im- 
properly chosen, they will be 
not only an annoyance, but a 
handicap to your appearance 
and your personality. 

The sensible thing is to ask 
your optical specialist to fit 
you with Shur-on spectacles 
and eyeglasses appropriate 
for dress, work and play. 
Then you can see for yourself 
how Shur-ons agree with your 
personality and the occasion. 
For sixty years the name 
‘““Shur-on” has stood for qual- 
ity and scientific precision. 
Look for it when you buy. 


OM 


SPECTACLES & 
EYEGLASSES 


SHUR-ON OPTICAL COMPANY, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1864 
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(Continued from Page 149) 

‘Well, what’s the other reason?” 

“That’s not so easy to explain. But I— 
to tell you the truth, Letitia, I don’t feel 
that I’ll ever marry. I like you better—I 
mean, I think more of you than of any other 
girl I’ve ever known; but, you see, I’ve sort 
of—dedicated myself.’”’ 

“Dedicated yourself?” 

“ce Yes,”’ 

“To what?” 

Adalbert’s eyes were fixed on the garden 
walk. 

“To—to finding Captain Kidd’s treas- 
ure.” 

“Bertie!” 

“You can laugh if you want to. But I 
mean it. I know that somewhere along the 
coast—probably north of Boston—that 
treasure still lies buried, and I intend to find 
it. I feel that I will sueceed. I feel it—in 
my blood.” 

Letitia looked at him, and her brown eyes 
were suppliant. 

‘‘Bertie, I understand, really Ido; but— 
is it so important ——’”’ 

“Tt’s the most important thing in my 


| life!’? he cried passionately. 


She made a little gesture. 

“All right then, that’s that. But—we’re 
still friends, aren’t we?”’ 

He caught her hand in his. 

“Yes, Letitia, always.” 

“‘Y ou’ll come out to see me occasionally?” 

“‘T will. I’ll come as soon as I get back 
from my vacation.” 

“‘When did you say you were going?”’” 

“Tn about two weeks.” 

“Two weeks.” She got up from the 
bench abruptly. “I suppose you’ll want to 
have another look at the Adventure before 
you go back to town.” 

“‘T should like to,” confessed Adalbert. 

“Come along then. We'll walk down to 
the lodge and get the key.” 

They walked down to the captain’s quar- 
ters and induced him, after some persua- 
sion, to part with the key. It was Letitia 
who persuaded him. The old sourbones ap- 
parently was helpless in her hands. He 
could have eaten Adalbert—gulped him 
down in one mouthful and thought nothing 
of it. For that matter, Adalbert could have 
eaten him, though hardly at one mouthful. 
It was extraordinary how completely the 
two distrusted each other—and on such 
slight acquaintance too. 

To Mr. Kidder, that last glimpse of the 
Adventure Galley, resting jauntily upon her 
cradle blocks, was too precious for words. 
He stood silent, as always, before the minia- 
ture vessel, which was just two feet over all, 
yet which contained, for him, a world of 
associations. In imagination he saw the 
tiny hold crammed with treasure—silks and 
jewels from the Orient, bars of silver and 
gold, precious ornaments, pieces of eight! 
He peopled the toy decks with picturesque 
figures wearing cutlasses and muttering 
round oaths into their beards. And, on the 
raised poop, a single figure, distinctive, ele- 
gant, clothed in red velvet and lace. 

“T don’t like to remind you of it, Bertie. 
But—your train, you know.” 

It was Letitia, summoning him back to 
the world of materialistic reality. He 
sighed and relinquished his dream. But he 
could not shake off a certain emotional ex- 
altation. 

“Letitia,” he said as they left the shrine, 
“yesterday you asked me what this meant 
to me. Today I think you must know.” 

“Yes, I know,” said the girl, and for some 
reason she smiled. 


Monday morning found Mr. Kidder back 
at his desk in the Broadway offices of the 
Stellar Six, and for the next week he was oc- 
cupied with the distasteful commonplaces 
of life. His evenings he spent at home, plan- 
ning his vacation. He would sit with the 
treasured cutlass across his knees and, note- 
book in hand, would consult various maps 
of the New England coast that he had col- 
lected. He had not yet decided where he 
would go—Adalbert was not a man to com- 
mit himself to decisions. In all things he 
peace chiefly upon inspiration to guide 

im. 

_ He was in his room thus engaged one eve- 

ning when there came a loud knock at the 
door. At the same time a rough and uncul- 
tured voice shouted “Kidder?” 
_ Adalbert jumped up and, hastily conceal- 
ing the cutlass, opened the door. An ex- 
pressman confronted him, a large and 
businesslike expressman, who bore in his 
arms a mysterious wooden crate. 

“Kidder?” 

“Yes, I am Kidder.” 
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“Fine! I t’ought mebbe it wasa joke. .. . 
Sign here.” 

Adalbert signed. The expressman put the 
receipt in his cap and departed whistling. 
Adalbert stood staring at the mysterious 
erate. There was a tag on it and he looked 
at the tag. It informed him that the mys- 
tery was from Miss L. Goodwin, Sound 
View, Connecticut. A subtle excitement 
that was more than curiosity seized him. 
He took his cutlass and pried off the top 
boards of the crate. There, wedged into a 
protecting mass of newspapers, was the 
model of the Adventure Galley. 

How—why—what—was it for him? Had 
Letitia sent him this rare treasure as a gift? 
Perhaps there was a note 

He carefully, with trembling hands, lifted 
the model from the box. Yes, there was a 
letter. It was fastened to the foremast with 
a bit of pink ribbon—how like Letitia! He 
read: 


Dear Bertie: 1 am sending you the Adventure 


- model because it means so much more to you 


than it could ever mean to mother or me. Please 
accept it with our love. I’m sure that father 
would want you to haveit. Mother agrees with 
me in this. As always, 
LETITIA. 

Adalbert was almost overcome with emo- 
tion. He could hardly credit his good for- 
tune. He stood holding the model in his 
arms, as a fond parent might hold a new- 
born baby and, gazing about the room, won- 
dered where to place his treasure. Instinc- 
tively he moved toward the bed; but that 
was impractical. He couldn’t very well 
sleep with it. The mantel offered the most 
logical solution, but he rather disliked the 
idea. It had ornamental implications. 
Later, perhaps, but 

Suddenly he was seized by an impulse— 
an irresistible impulse. A whimsical smile, 
ingenuous and youthful, drew up the cor- 
ners of his lips. 

“T’m going to!”’ color 
simply going to!” 

He went to the door and peered up and 
down the hall. No one was about and the 
door of the bathroom stood ajar. Quickly, 
and with a sense of delight that was almost 
guilt, he stole through the hall and into the 
bathroom, with the model in his arms. 

He locked the door and filled the bathtub 
with water. Then solemnly, delightedly, he 
launched the Adventure Galley. The model 
floated bravely in the tub. He gave it a lit- 
tle push. It traveled beautifully through 
the water until its bowsprit touched the 
poreelain. He drew it back and pushed it 
forward again. 

Nothing that he had ever done in all his 
life before had given him so much pleasure. 
He remained locked in the bathroom for 
half an hour navigating the gallant Adven- 
ture. At the end of that time he thought 
it discreet to withdraw, but he promised 
himself that he would repeat this ceremony 
again and again. 

“Ships are meant to be floated,”’ he told 
himself. ‘“‘What if it is only a bathtub? To 
a person of imagination ——” 

Adalbert Kidder was a rare being. Yes, 
he was. At twenty-five he still retained the 
glorious mental prerogative of childhood, 
the ability to pretend and to make that pre- 
tense real. He had the eternal child mind. 
He could ignore the cold facts of life with a 
completeness that would have done credit 
to a poet or a clergyman. 

But this queer restless old world has a 
way now and then of producing facts that 
are stranger and more thrilling than any 
pretense—facts that are compelling; facts 
that cast into the shade the most extrava- 
gant fictions of the child mind. It was so 
in the case of Adalbert Kidder. 

He had floated the Adventure, say, half 
a dozen times when the thing happened. It 
happened on a Saturday night, the night 
before he was to set forth on his vacation. 

He had spent the early part of the eve- 
ning packing his suitcase. He had put in, 
as a starter, his beloved cutlass—thank 
heaven it fitted into the bag—he had put in 
his shirts, his flannel trousers, his white 
buckskin shoes and an old suit that he in- 
tended to wear while prospecting for treas- 
ure. He had got to the point of wondering 
how much he had forgotten to put in, which, 
as everyone khows, is the precise point in 
packing where one’s morale breaks down, 
when he thought suddenly, “‘I’ll have a last 
fling at the bathtub with the old Adven- 
ture.” 

So he sneaked into the bathroom, filled 
the tub with water and launched the little 
vessel. He had made a small flag of white 
cloth on which he had painted the conven- 
tional skull and crossbones. This flag, cut 
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out of an old handkerchief, he now ran up 
to the foretruck. He blew on it so that it 
would flutter. It fluttered and he was 
happy. He laughed. 

For the next twenty minutes he had a 
glorious time. He imagined himself a 
pirate captain. He saw himself as Cap- 
tain Kidd—his identity became curiously 
merged in that of his forbear—attacking 
some East India treasure ship belonging, 
say, to the Great Mogul. It was this en- 
gagement which the apologists for Captain 
Kidd had tried to explain away. They said 
he had been forced into piracy by his men, 

“A lie, a lie!”” cried Adalbert, making 
waves in the bathtub with his hand. “As 
if my ancestor could ever have been any- 
thing but a pirate! He was born to it. It 
was his destiny, just as it is my destiny to 
prove his fame!”’ . 

He began to let loose a string of round 
sea oaths against the enemy. Whether 
these oaths were intended for the seamen 
the Great Mogul, the ancestral apologists 
or Adalbert’s contemporaries of this ma: 
terialistic age doesn’t matter. He loosed 
them, and loosed them so violently that 
Mrs. Buttersworth soon came pounding at 
the bathroom door. 

“Mr. Kidder, Mr. Kidder; Lord cakes, 
that you?” : 

A moment of silence; then—‘‘Yes, Mrs, 
Buttersworth, it’s me.” 

‘What are you a-doin’ in there, Mr. Kid 
der? Takin’ a bath or committin’ suicide, 
I’d like to know.” 4 

“T—IT’m not committing suicide, Mrs. 
Buttersworth.” 4 

“Well, I wisht you’d hurry up and get 
out of there, Mr. Kidder. Third Floor Rear 
says she’s heard langwidge a-comin’ up 
through the floor that would of explodaam 
her alcohol stove if she hadn’t of went and 
put the cover onto it.” % 

A sigh floated through the bathroom 
transom. 4 

“Very well, Mrs. Buttersworth, I’ll be 
out in a minute.” 

The landlady replied that it was a hard 
world, which was irrelevant, and went 
stumping back downstairs. Mr. Kidder, 
when the field was clear, lifted the Adven- 
ture Galley from the water, pulled t 
stopper out of the tub and dashed back t 
his own room. He had just entered it, carry- 
ing the model in his hands, when he heard 
something drop to the floor. He glanced 
down and saw lying on the carpet a sm 
piece of wood about six inches long. EH 
amination proved that the piece of wo 
had fallen from the Adventure’s keel. 

“That’s funny,” said Adalbert. ‘The 
keel must have been put on in aed 
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mortised together. The water has caused 
the wood to swell and has loosened the 
joints.” * 

This explanation was simple enough. But 
as he lifted the Adventure Galley to its place 
on the mantelshelf something else dropped, 
from the little vessel’s hull. Adalbert saw 
this something vaguely, felt it touch hi 
chest as it fell, heard it strike the tile hearth 
with a faint ring. He gavea cry, and falling 
to his knees snatched up the strange objec 

It was a small silver tube, so tarnished a 
to be almost black, with a screw top t 
once apparently had been sealed. Som 
flakes of sealing wax still clung to the me 
Adalbert sat crouched on his haunches 
clutching the miraculous tube. 
How long ago Wait! 
think—he must be calm. : 

The model of the Adventure Galley ha 
been made by one of Kidd’s men—one o 
his crew condemned to be hanged wi 
him—while lying in prison awaiting ex- 
ecution. That was in 1700 or 1701. Two 
hundred and twenty-two years ago! 4 

For a moment Adalbert was overcome b 
the mere weight and dignity of elapsed time. 
That little tube was almost nine times as ol 
as he was! Almost nine times j 

“Merciful heaven!” he exclaimed sud- 
denly. ‘“‘What’s that got to do with it 
Open the tube, you idiot!” 

He tried to unscrew the top. It was stu 
and wouldn’t turn. He twisted and twisted 
at it—then all at once it started; he twirled 
it in his fingers; it came off. } 

He shook out into his hand a tightly 
rolled and very ancient piece of silk, per- 
haps six inches square. This he unrolled 
and stared at while the color drained slowly 
from his face. 

“T knew it,’ said Adalbert, speaking 
calmly, though his teeth chattered; “I 
knew it. It’s exactly what I’d expected t 
have happen to me. My own a 
cestor! I knew it!” 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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NOMEWHERE to-night, in a quiet home, a 


young man will sit down beside a 
friendly lamp and dedicate precious hours 
9 self-improvement. 

’ He is one man, and yet he is many men. For 
vherever ambition dwells—wherever men go 
1ome from their work resolved to learn more 
bout that work—wherever the desire for 
‘chievement is most keen —there, too, you will 
nd the inspiring and inspired figure of the 
tudent before the lighted lamp. 

In Boston, a prominent architect of 1930 or 
935 will touch his drawing pencil to paper for 
he first time. In New Orleans or San Francisco, 
_ young man with inventive genius will study 
he rules and formulae that will help him glimpse 
he vision of his first great discovery. In New 
York an advertising man will write his first copy. 
\ farm boy in Iowa will work out the engi- 
\eering mathematics that will some day enable 
tim to build a great tunnel. In Cleveland or 
*hiladelphia or Detroit, a chemist will hold his 
‘Tst test tube to the light. In Chicago, the po- 
ential president of a great manufacturing com- 
vany will study his first lessons in accounting 
nd business management. 

For thirty two years, ambitious men and 
yomen have been studying just so through the 
international Correspondence Schools. They 


\ave given their spare time to a sincere study of 


eir work, and by reason of this preparation and 
aining have not only brought success to them- 
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selves, but have made a definite contribution to 
the progress of the organization in which they 
work and the community in which they live. 

For as every institution is the lengthened 
shadow of one man, so every community is the 
far flung shadow of many men. 

It is not only interesting but surprising to 
check over the names of leading men in any 
business or any city, and find how many of 
them laid the foundations for successful careers 
through home study with the International 
Correspondence Schools. In almost any city or 
town in the United States you will find that 
these schools have taken an important part in 
training the individuals whose success is reflected 
in the prosperity of that community. 

Take, for example, Watertown, N. Y.— the 
home of important manufacturing interests — 
and, significantly enough, the richest city of its 
size in the United States. 

In the panel at the right are the names of some 
of the representative men in just this one city 
who at one time or another have secured special 
training through spare-time study with the 
International Correspondence Schools. 

Such a list of men and the positions they 
occupy is a tribute to the practical value of the 
instruction they received and an indication, too, 
of what the International Correspondence 
Schools are doing everywhere in developing men 
—real men — capable men — for the larger posi- 
tions in business and in life. 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Airplane view of Watertown, N. Y. 


Lengthened Shadow 


Prominent students of 
the International Correspondence 
Schools in Watertown, N. Y. 


ROBERT E. CAHILL 
Mayor 
(lan. at; 1920, to. Jan. 1, 
1924) Partner, Watertown 
Engine and Machine Co. 


HARRY C. KINNE 
City Commissioner 
Assistant Sales Manager 

' Bagley & Sewall Co. 


HENRY EAGER 
City Commissioner 
President, Eager Electrical 
Company 


R. A. WETTERHAHN 


City Commissioner 


Manager, North Side Branch 
Jefferson County National 
Bank 


CHARLES E. DEWEY 
Architect and Civil Engineer 


WARREN J. GREEN 
President 
Warren J. Green, Inc. 


CHARLES E. OLLEY 
Vice President 
Buck Terminal, Inc. 


JOHN GALLAGHER 
Foreman 
Machine Shop 
Bagley & Sewall Co. 


JAMES W. MUNRO 
Advertising Council 


GEORGE A. FAIRBANKS 
Designing Engineer 
Bagley & Sewall Co. 


Offices in leading cities of the United States and Canada, and throughout the world 


ALVIN D. FOX 
Foreman 
Pattern Department 
Bagley & Sewall Co. 


P. E. CHAMBERS 
Cost Accountant 
Bagley & Sewall Co. 


CARROLL L. THOMPSON 
Assistant Treasurer 
Bagley & Sewall Co. 


WILLIAM P. DARBY 
Engineer of Maintenance 


H. H. Babcock Co. 
J. D. CARTIN 


General Superintendent 
New York Air Brake Company 


GEORGE H. TOMPKINS 
Chief Electrician 
New York Air Brake Company 


D. D. KIEFF 
Architect 


GEORGE F. PHILLIPS 
City Assessor 


EDWIN E. MARTIN 
Chief Draftsman 
Bagley & Sewall Co. 


CLARENCE E. KINNE 
Secretary and Chief Engineer 
Bagley & Sewall Co. 


CLARENCE C. SMITH,LL.B. 
Managing Secretary 
Watertown Chamber of 
Commerce 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
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MOTORISTS ARE FINDING 
THAT SAME 36 YEAR QUALITY 
in 
DUNLOP BALLOONS 


This automobile, in the service of the 
Dunlop experimental division, was 
one of the first, if not the first car in 
the world to be equipped with true 
balloon tires. 


[& is only natural that the many people, 
who have found extra miles in Dunlop 
Cords, should turn to Dunlop, i in choosing 
the latest development i in transportation, 
the balloon tire. 


Into the making of Dunlop Balloons, 
goes the ripe experience of 36 years of 
tire-building. 

Balloons made in the ninth and greatest 
Dunlop plant, at Buffalo, N. Y., have 
earned their right to the name Dunlop. 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 152) 

On the square of silk was drawn crudely 
the map of an island and in the margin be- 
low it was printed in childish letters: 
“W. K. his Tresure.”’ 

Adalbert sat down in a chair with the 
map in his hand. He sat there a long time. 
If the contents of his mind had been spilled 
out just then the resulting jumble would 
have registered something like this: 

“°W.K., his Tresure.’ Of course! I told 
you so, Mrs. Buttersworth. No, I 
won’t get out. I have as much right in the 
bathroom—Captain Kidd himself made 
that model! Yes, yes! And drew the map, 
and concealed it—oh, so cleverly!—in the 
hull of the Adventure. . . . His own 
handiwork! You tell Third Floor Rear for 
me, Mrs. Buttersworth, that she can go to 
hell. . . . Lucky I thought of floating 
the model in the bathtub, otherwise that 
section of the keel might never have come 
loose. Pure luck, that! Lucky, too, that 
I’m all packed—cutlass and everything— 
to go away on my vacation.” 

What was that bit of cloth in his hand? 
Oh, yes, the map! Good heavens! Had he 
forgotten it? What was he thinking of? 
He must study it. He must act. He must 
form an expedition. But if he formed an 
expedition that would mean to include 
others. He didn’t want to include others. 
Not that he cared so much about the ac- 
tual treasure. It was the honor of the 
thing—the principle, not the principal. 

Still, he mustn’t overlook that either. 
There’d probablybea good deal of treasure— 
a million dollars’ worth at least. At 6 per 
cent the interest on a million dollars would 
be sixty thousand per-annum. Five per 
cent was safer. What was the use of being 
greedy? 

“T can live very nicely on fifty thousand 
a year,” decided Adalbert. 

What would he do with it? He would 

repaper this room for one thing. 
No, he would give most of it away. He 
would slip hundred-dollar notes into the 
hands of deserving persons who were on the 
verge of suicide and say, with a deprecatory 
smile, “It’s nothing. I have more than I 
need. Take it, and God bless you!”’ 

He often had wondered why rich people 
didn’t do such things. 

He would buy a hotel for Mrs. Butters- 
worth, the entire top floor of which he 
would reserve for his own use. Every now 
and then he would give little dinners—on 
the roof—for Letitia and her mother—for 
Letitia. 

He owed everything to Letitia. He must 
not forget that. If she, in her friendly inno- 
cence, her generosity, had not sent him 
the model of the Adventure he never would 
have been able to float it in the bathtub, and 
if he hadn’t floated it in the bathtub —— 

The map! He must study the map! 
Spreading out the bit of silk on his writing 
desk, he bent over it intently. The drawing 
was that of an island roughly elliptical in 
shape and apparently uneven in profile, as 
suggested by parallel wavy lines sketched 
across the top of it. The lower part was 
roughly lettered, ‘““Sand Beech.” To the 
left of the beach a point of rocks thrust out 
into the water, which was marked at this 
point by a symbolic anchor. 

“Evidently the harbor,” 
Adalbert. 

The treasure was plainly indicated by a 
cross placed against the second convolu- 
tion in the lower wavy line. What the cache 
consisted of, or how valuable it might be, 
Adalbert, of course, could not tell. His for- 
bear had made the map merely to refresh 
his own memory. He had not been taking 
an inventory for the purpose of figuring out 
his income tax. 

The thing that puzzled Adalbert chiefly, 
however, was the actual location of the 
island itself. Latitude and longitude were 
given in degrees, minutes and seconds, to 
be sure; but Adalbert possessed no map to 
which he could refer thus exactly. He 
made a rough calculation which informéd 
him, not very satisfactorily, that the island 
was somewhere off the coast of Maine. 

It was not far from the mainland. That 
much was certain, because to the left, or to 
westward of the island, appeared a diagonal 
line along which were printed the words: 
‘Shor of Com. Mas.”’ 

What “Shor of Com. Mas,.”’ might be, 
Adalbert could not guess. But why try to 
guess? Why not go to bed and, as one un- 
dressed, resort to logice—and inspiration— 
both of which are most readily invoked at 
such moments? 

“T will be logical,’’ said Adalbert, taking 
off his shirt. ‘‘I will go over in my mind the 
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movements of Captain Kidd and the va) 
ous incidents of his career which might ti 
to throw light upon the location of 
island. This shirt is absolu 
ruined. They have a special machine at 
laundry called a mangler which chops 
gentlemen’s shirt fronts. . . . In th 
first place, William Kidd’s father was | 
nonconformist minister. But I dou! 
whether that has any bearing on the 
ter. Let me see. In 1696 the 
tain sailed in the sloop Adventure und 
commission bearing the Lord Chancell 
great seal to hunt down pirates and Frene 
men. Pirates and Frenchmen—ha! 

“He was to divide his profits among 2 
syndicate including the Lord Chancello 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, the 
retary of State, the governor of New 
and the King of England, whom person 
I shall never consider worthy of having 
worn the British crown. 

“Yes, you darn socks free of charg 
Look at that, you bozos! The whole heel 
you might just as well have kept the 1 
mains. 

“Tn July, 1699, Captain Kidd retu 
to Boston, relying upon the false a 
ances of protection offered by the dasta 
Earl of Bellomont, governor of New 
and Massachusetts 

“Ah!” cried Adalbert, interrupting 1 
own train of thought. “That's it! “Shor. 
Com. Mas.’ means shore of the Commo 
wealth of Massachusetts!”’ 

But that was contrary to his calculatio 0} 
and most confusing: He decided, like ay 
man, to sleep on his confusion. He ald 
soundly that night. His first thought ¢ 
arising was, “The island is located off th 
New England coast. That’s sure—and jus 
as I had always supposed it would be. Ey 
dently my forbear stopped to bury h 
treasure before surrendering himself to t! 
dastardly Earl of Bellomont.”’ 

Adalbert’s second thought was that q 
must catch the ten o’clock train to Sour 
View. He must see Letitia, and that 
soon as possible. He dressed, closed ani 
strapped his suitcase, put on his new stra 
hat, and stepping rather solemnly into t 
hall locked the door of the bedroom | k 
hind him. 

“T’m off,” murmured Adalbert, thrill le 

On his way downstairs he ret Mi 
Buttersworth. .% 

“So you’re a-goin’ away on your va 
tion, Mr. Kidder?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Buttersworth, lam.” 

The motherly landlady looked at hi 
her head on one side, like a canary’s—n 
like a pelican’s. 

“T dunno, Mr. Kidder, I swear I dunt 
why it is, but I got a sort of a feelin’ 

“T dare say you have, Mrs. Butter 
worth. -It’s probably the paneakes y 
served for dinner last night. They Ws 
awful.” 

“Were they so? Well, it ain’t the pa } 
cakes, if you want to know. It’s anoth 
kind of a feelin’ entirely. It’s a feelin’ 
ave that I’d like to kiss you, Mr. Ki 

er ” 

“What? Really, Mrs. Butterswort h, 
appreciate your—but I mean, I 

“T had the same sort of feelin’ the de 
my last husband fell off a street car al 
was killed by three taxicabs runnin’ oy 
him one after the other. At Forty-fourt 
Street and Broadway it was, Mr. Kidde 
and I couldn’t do a thing about it, nor e¢ 
lect a cent of insurance on account tl 
yellow light was on. He should of wait 
for the green.’ 

“Undoubtedly, Mrs. 
but —— 

“TI feel the same way about you, W 
Kidder. You’re so reckless and innocer 
you just go a-hoppin’ off on your vacatit 
without a single thought for what might | 

a-waitin’ for you in the shadders of # 
future, so to speak.” 

“Well, I know something that won 
wait for me,” cried Adalbert. ‘‘And that 
my train!” 

He darted for the door, but the mother 
soul stepped in front of him and, sin 
there was a good deal of her, all told, ; 
ceived his charge upon her resilient bosol 
Adalbert felt himself clasped, amazing} 
pillowed, kissed! It was like being e 
braced by a feather bed. 

“Good-by, Mrs. Buttersworth!”’ he ¢ 
claimed forcibly, and dashing about tl 
lady’s right flank ran out of the house. 

““Good-by, Mr. Kidder! Take care 
yourself. . . . Look out for that aut 
mobile!’ shrieked the landlady a mome! 
later as she stood on the stoop watchi 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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tr, Kidder cross the street. ‘Oh, my 
ord! If he wasn’t a’most run over—by a 
9 ph 


Letitia thought at first that Adalbert was 
king. 

“You know perfectly well you’re mak- 
ig up every word of it,’’ she said as she 
laned back in a wicker porch chair. 

‘It was a glorious morning. The sun 
one brightly. The waters of the Sound, 
fled by a slight breeze, lapped the rock 
the foot of the veranda wall. Letitia was 
ippy. She had not expected to see Bertie 
two weeks more at least, and now here 
as Bertie actually sitting on the porch be- 
je her. 

eeane it up, am I? Well, then, look 
this!”’ 

He drew from his pocket the tarnished 
ver tube; took from it—slowly and im- 
essively—the precious square of silk on 
ich was drawn the map of Captain 
idd’s island and handed it to Letitia. 
The girl stared at the map, then at him. 
“Why, Bertie!’”’ she said. Then she sat 
), clutching his arm. “Bertie, it can’t be! 
ou don’t think What does it mean?”’ 
“Tt means,” he answered impressively, 
shat I am right. There is a treasure, and 
n to be the one to discover it. That may 
em like mere coincidence to you, Letitia. 
it I assure you it’s not. There’s a kind of 
w about such things, I firmly believe.”’ 
“So do I,” agreed Letitia. ‘I really do, 
partie. It would be too uncanny to have 
ch a thing just happen.”’ 


sult of some logical process,” announced 
albert seriously. 

Letitia sighed. There was something 
out Adalbert when he was serious that 
ade her heart ache. 

“Tt’s wonderful, Bertie! If you find that 
Pasure you'll be a rich man.” 

“Possibly. But you—of course, you 
st accept your share of it, Letitia.” 

“T? Indeed, I’ll do nothing of the sort! 
ot one penny, or—Spanish doubloon.”’ 
“We'll discuss that later,”’ said Adalbert. 
he immediate problem is to find out 
st where the island is, and then At 
“Don’t you know where it is?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“Then how are you going to discover 


“The latitude and longitude are given,” 
plained Adalbert; “‘but there’s some mis- 
ke. I haven’t been able to work it out.” 
“Why not consult the captain?” sug- 
sted Letitia. 
“Captain Haskins?” 
“Yes; he’s been a sailor all his life. He 
Id figure it out for you in no time.” 
Adalbert considered this proposition. 
“No,” he said finally, “I don’t think 
2’d better.” 
“Why not?” 
Well, I ——” Mr. Kidder hesitated. 
did not want to tell Letitia that he dis- 
usted the captain. He said, “Well, I 
m’t think it’s wise to include too many 
ople in this affair.” 
“Perhaps you’re right,’’ mused Letitia. 
_ only thought it would save time. Of 
urse we needn’t let the captain know the 
ap’s genuine. We could copy it—on 
‘per—and pretend we’d got it out of a 
‘ok. Really, that isn’t a bad idea.”’ 
“It’s a wonderful idea!”’ cried Adalbert, 
10, to tell the truth, had no heart for the 
athematics of the business. He felt in- 
netively, as most high-minded persons 
, that there is something vulgar, some- 
ing slightly degrading in any contact 
th mathematics. So they got to work 
th pencil and paper and copied the map. 
“Just think,’ said Letitia, ‘‘only two 
seks ago I was doing this same thing for a 
rfectly silly reason—my party! And now 
n doing it in earnest. Do you think 
at’s coincidence, Bertie?”’ 
“T do not,’’ replied the latter. “‘I believe 
at you were influenced eZ 
“Influenced?” 
“Yes.”’ Adalbert looked deeply into her 
es. “‘I’ll tell you something, Letitia. I— 
arule I don’t believe in ghosts; but that 
zht on the island—do you remember?” 
Letitia nodded, blushing. 
“T’ve kept the map we used that night,” 
e confessed softly. 
“Well, I distinctly saw that night—in 
e shrubbery—a tall, nervous figure in 
d velvet and lace.” 
“Oh, Bertie! How awful! Who was it?” 
“The ghost of my forbear.’ 
\“You mean—Captain Kidd?” 
“Captain Kidd.” 


“Nothing happens. Everything is the © 
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“T see,” murmured Letitia with relief. She 
had been rather indiscreet that night. She 
was glad it was only a ghost that Adalbert 
had seen in the shrubbery. “And you 
a asked—‘‘you think that 

e ” 

“T think that he, or his spirit, has had a 
hand in all this,’ stated Mr. Kidder sol- 
emnly. 

“Do you really, Bertie?” 

“Yes, I do. Because, look, you never 
can tell what forces are vibrating around 
you in the air. The whole trouble with us 
nowadays is that we’re living in a material- 
istic age which acts as a nonconductor for 
the forces that are vibrating around us in 
the air. So we don’t feel them. But we’re 
influenced by them all the same.” 

“T believe you’re right,” said Letitia 
thoughtfully. “I sort of felt something 
while I was copying this map just now—a 
kind of electric quiver that seemed to shoot 
up through the pencil into my hand.” 

“Honestly, Letitia?”’ 

“Yes, honestly.” 

“Do you think it was a warning?” 

_ “Oh, no; it didn’t feel like a warn- 
ing. . . . Shall I take the map to the 
captain, or will you?” 

“T think you’d better take it to him. 
You know him. I mean fi 

“All right,” said Letitia. 

Adalbert walked with her from the house 
to the entrance lodge where the dour old 
captain lived. Letitia went in alone. She 
reappeared a few minutes later, giggling. 

“He says it’s all dumb foolishness, but to 
come back in a few minutes and he’ll have 
it worked out.” 

“You didn’t tell him it was a real treas- 
ure map?” 

“Oh, no!” 

Adalbert said nervously, “‘I have a feel- 
ing that perhaps we shouldn’t have made a 
duplicate.” 

“Tt’s all right, Bertie. Really, itis. The 
captain’s quite safe. . . . Come look at 
my new rose garden.” 

They wandered off to the garden, but 
Adalbert had never been less interested in 
roses. In fifteen minutes they were back 
at the lodge, and this time both entered the 
captain’s living room. 

The old sea dog greeted Adalbert with a 
gruff and hostile ‘Mornin’, sir.” To Le- 
titia he said, “‘My compliments, Miss 
Tishy, and from my reckonin’ this here 
island is a-located in Buffam’s Bay offen 
the coast of Maine.”’ 

“That’s what I thought. But it isn’t,” 
objected Adalbert. “It’s located off the 
coast of Massachusetts. It says so on the 
ma Dene 

“So I see,” growled the captain; ‘“‘so I 
see. ‘Shor of Com. Mas.’ It didn’t take 
me long to figger that out.” He paused, 
seemingly at a loss; then glared belligerently 
at Adalbert. “Jest the same, accordin’ to 
my reckonin’ Z 

“Wasn’t Maine a part of Massachusetts 
in those days?’”’ suddenly asked Letitia. 

The captain’s face brightened. 

“So it was, Miss Tishy. By gorry, so it 
was!”’ 

“In that case ” cried Adalbert ex- 
citedly, but Captain Haskins interrupted 
with a kind of roar. 

‘Tn that case this here island is one I’ve 
passed a hundred times, fishin’ out o’ Buf- 
fam’s Bay, and I know it well, Miss Tishy. 
The name of it is Sandy Island, or jest the 
Sandpile, and I could go to it with both my 
eyes shut and one hand tied behind me, so 
help me!” 

“Oh, but no one’s going to it,’”’ hastily 
dissembled Adalbert. 

“No,’’? murmured Letitia. “We just 
wanted to know where it was—out of curi- 
Well, my compliments, Miss Tishy, 
and that’s where it is. The Sandpile, 
Buffam’s Bay, Maine, and I'll take my 
dyin’ oath on it.” 

“Thank you, Captain Haskins.”’ 

When they got back to the house Adal- 
bert said, ‘‘I must make my plans to go at 
once.” 

“To Buffam’s Bay?” 

SOY Giee 

Letitia had an idea. 

“Tell you what let’s do, Bertie. Let’s go 
in the yacht—in the Cormorant.” 

Adalbert gently declined the invitation. 

“Tf you don’t mind, Letitia, I’d rather go 
alone.”’ 

“Oh, all right. Then you can have the 
Cormorant. I’ll stay home.” 

“Letitia, you’re a dear. I appreciate 
your sacrifice; indeed, Ido. But I think it 
would be much better if I went by train to 
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ITTING a door catch is merely one of 


the thousand-and-one household jobs 
Mr. Handyman finds for a file. 


With a file, he restores an edge to cutting 
implements---saws, shears, the lawn mower 
With a file, he levels 
warped edges on screen doors. Keeps con- 
tact points and spark plugs in his motor car 


He finds frequent use for Mill, Round, 
Half-round, Slim Taper and NICHOLSON 
Tungsten Point Files. Experience has taught 
that best results are possible only with the 


When buying files Mr. Handyman speci- 
fies “NICHOLSON” --- the preferred 
brand among experienced file users for 
over sixty years. He relies on his Hard- 
ware Dealer for NICHOLSON Files 
and the exact files he needs. ---A good 
example to follow! 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 
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Buffam’s Bay and—and managed things 
from there. You see, if I went in the yacht 
I’m afraid there’d be—I mean, I’d have to 
take other people into my confidence. And 
the most essential thing about hunting bur- 
ied treasure, Letitia, is to keep your plans 
dark—absolutely dark—till the last mo- 
ment.” 

“T suppose you're right,” sighed the girl. 
“You know more about it than I do. But 
I would like to be there to see you dig up 
the treasure.” 

Adalbert reflected. 

“Well, I’ll tell you, Letitia. I'll leave to- 
morrow—Monday morning. You start 
Wednesday morning in the Cormorant. By 
the time you reach the Sandpile I’ll cer- 
tainly have located the treasure. Then— 
well, I’ll promise not to dig it up till you 
come. At least I’ll promise not to look at 
rie 

“Oh, Bertie, how awfully nice of you!” 

“There may be a good deal of it to 
handle,’’ Mr. Kidder went on. 
“Tf there is, the Cormorant will 
come in handy. . .. Yes, I 
think that’s the thing to do.” 

“T’m sure it is!’’ beamed Le- 
titia. “Now hadn’t you better 
telephone about your 
train? I’m going to 
run back down to the 
lodge for a moment. 
I want to ask the cap- 
tain whether he can 
get the Cormorant 
ready by Wednes- 
day.” 

II 

DALBERT spent 

the night at the 
Goodwins’. At 
breakfast the next 
morning he heard a 
bit of news that gave 
him a decided shock. 
He heard that the 
captain had left the 
premises. Theoldsea 
dog had gone very 
suddenly to visit an 
ailing sister who lived 
in Boston. It was 
Mrs. Goodwin, Le- 
titia’s mother, who 
gave Adalbert thisin- 
formation. 

oT Weep 
came to me last night 
and told me his sister 
was sick. Said he’d 
had a telegram from 
Boston. Of course, 
I told him to go. I 
think he left on the 
midnight. ... Will 
you have a pop-over, 
Mr. Kidder?”’ 

“No, thank you,” 
said Adalbert. 

He seldom ate 
breakfast; and be- 
sides, he was too dis- 
turbed toeat. Hehad 
only some oatmeal, 
some scrambled eggs 
and bacon, a trifle of 
sausage, some plain 
toast and coffee. His 
appetite had been 
practically ruined by the news he had just 
heard. He wished that Letitia would come 
down. 

Letitia came. She entered the breakfast 
room looking like a girl from a magazine 
cover —a midsummer-magazine cover. That 
was what Adalbert thought, and to Adal- 
bert nothing could have been more compli- 
mentary. 

Secretly, he always had intended, when 
he married, to marry a magazine cover— 
that is, a girl who looked like one. But 
good heavens, he was never going to 
marry! Why should he waste thought on 
such irrelevancies when there were serious 
matters, such as the captain’s disappear- 
ance, to discuss? 

Letitia was quite as surprised as Adalbert 
at the news; but she was not so upset. 

“Oh, well,” she said, attacking her grape- 
fruit, ‘‘what’s the difference? I’ll have to 
get Johnson, the first officer, to run the 
Cormorant. That’s all.” 

_ “Are we going on a cruise, Tishy dear?” 
timidly asked Mrs. Goodwin. 

“Yes, darling; on Wednesday. I forgot 
to tell you.” 

“You always do,” murmured the meek 
lady, and, sighing profoundly, stole away 
from the table. 


, 
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“I’m the Captain. Captain Annie Mainfaring, if 
You Want to Bring Names Into It.’ 
Woman—the Captain of a Ship?’’ Exclaimed 
Adalbert, Sitting Up and Staring at the Amazon 


THE SATURDAY 


“Tetitia,” said Adalbert, helping himself 
to a cup of coffee and a pop-over, “‘I don’t 
like it. I don’t like it at all.” 

“The coftee?”’ 

“No, the captain—his going away like 
this.” : 

“But he’s only gone to see his sister.” 

“ Ah, that’s what we think. But we don’t 
know.” 


“Surely you don’t suspect ”? Letitia 
stared at him across the table. Then she 
laughed. ‘‘Nonsense, Bertie! Why, the 


captain’s been working for us—he’s prac- 
tically been a member of the family for the 
last twenty years. I’d as soon suspect my- 
self as 1 would ——” 

“T hope you’re right, Letitia,” inter- 
rupted Adalbert gravely. ‘But I’m afraid 
you don’t know very much about human 
nature. You haven’t studied it as I have.” 

““Maybe I haven’t, Bertie.” 

“Human nature is so frightfully human, 
if you know what I mean,” said Adalbert 


oa il 


“You—a 


with a troubled frown. He rose. “I must 
run up and get my bag. My train leaves at 
nine, you know.” 

Letitia nodded. Her eyes were sympa- 
thetic. 

“T’ll drive you to the station, Bertie. 
Have you had enough breakfast?” 

“‘T seldom eat breakfast,” returned Adal- 
bert, looking both esthetic and worried. 

Five minutes later Letitia was driving 
him to the station. 

Ten minutes later they were stalled— 
completely and irretrievably stalled—at 
the side of the road. The Stellar Six road- 
ster, apparently with malice aforethought, 
had chosen this moment to play tricks on 
its old friend Adalbert. 

“Good Lord, Letitia!’’ cried the latter, 
jumping out of the car. “I'll miss my 
train!” 

“Oh, Bertie, I’m terribly sorry. What 
do you suppose is the matter?” 

_“T don’t know. But I have my sus- 
picions!’”’ exclaimed the young man. 

He raised the hood of the motor and 
glanced at the spark plugs. Nothing wrong 
with the wiring that he could see. He 
pressed down the plunger of the carburetor. 
There was no resulting flow of gasoline. He 
dashed to the rear of the car and looked at 
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the indicator on the gasoline tank. It 
pointed to Empty. 

Mr. Kidder’s voice was cold. 

“You're out of gas, Letitia.” 

“Out of gas?” repeated the girl. ‘Why, 
I can’t be! I looked at the tank last night. 
It was full then.” 

“Ah!” said Adalbert. 
thought.” 

“Bertie, you don’t mean 

“Why not? All the evidence points to 
the captain.” 

“Oh, I can’t believe e 

“Well, I can,’’ gloomily said Adalbert. 
“T can believe anything.” 

And folding his arms, he leaned trag- 
ically against the side of the car. In the dis- 
tance sounded the whistle of a train. 

“Oh, Bertie,” said Letitia, ‘‘I’m afraid 
you have missed it.” 

“Thereby giving the captain a day’s 
start,’ observed Mr. Kidder, and he 
groaned aloud. 


“Bxactly as I 


” 


Letitia wept. “It’s all my fault,” she 
sobbed. ‘I should never have trusted any- 
one. I—I didn’t realize how s-serious it 
was, and now ——” 

“Sh-h, Letitia. Never mind! Don’t cry. 
Sh-h! Here comes a flivver.” 

They borrowed enough gas from the 
flivver to get home. Adalbert at once called 
the railroad station and learned that there 
was no through express to Maine till ten 
o’clock that evening. He was for taking 
the next train to Boston and traveling 
north from there on whatever local hap- 
pened to be wandering toward Buffam’s 
Bay. But Letitia urged him to wait for the 
express. 

““You know,” she said, “‘I have a sort of 
feeling that all this is for the best. Perhaps 
you’ve escaped some danger, Bertie.” 

“That’s hardly an important considera- 
tion to me,” responded Adalbert nobly, if 
somewhat morosely. 

“No, of course not. But just the 
same ” Letitia smiled and shrugged her 
shoulders. ‘‘We may as well make the best 
of it. Let’s go see if there’s any breakfast 
left. I only about half finished mine.” 

“T very seldom eat breakfast,’’ said Adal- 
bert, ‘“‘but I might have a cup of coffee and 
a pop-over.” 
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The day passed more quickly than he ha 
supposed it would. Letitia had never be 
more charming, and though both were wo 
ried about the captain, since there w 
nothing to be done about it, they avoid 
the subject. 

“I suppose you'll be famous, Berti 
when you’ve discovered the treasure.” 

“‘T suppose I will, Letitia. Yes, I’ve 2 
ready thought of that. I shall write a sei 
of articles for the newspapers—articles th 
will prove beyond the shadow of a doubt t) 
true nature of my ancestor’s career. I sh 
restore the character of Captain Kidd to 
former piratical glory. Every man, wom: 
and child with an iota of romance in his, h 
or its make-up will thank me, Letitia.” — 

The girl looked at him with shining eye 

“T’ll be proud of you, Bertie. You don’ 
know how proud of you I’ll be.” 

‘“‘Letitia!’’ he murmured with emotion 
and in the exuberance of the moment too 
her in his arms. He might have kissed her 
but she drew awa 
from him, firmly. 

““No, Bertie, 
don’t want you ft 
kiss me—now.” | 

“Why not, 
tia?” 

‘**Because yo 
mustn’t. You hay 
worktodo. Youhay 
your ancestor’s char 
acter torestore. You 
mustn’t think of me 
at all—except as 
friend.” 

“Asa pal,” agree 
Adalbert. He smile 
somewhat wistf 
‘*Sometimes 
hard,” he said, “not 
to be—I mean—wel 
you take a felloy 
that’s set aside by 
great purpose fror 
the ordinary war 
and woof of mankini 
and he isn’t so happ: 
as the man that’s ju 
an ordinary guy wit 
his friends and h 
home andall. So, yo 
see, it means a goo 
deal to me to knoy 
there’s someon 
waiting for me tosue 
ceed and everythin; 
and—I mean if I d 
succeed.” 

“Then you eal 
kiss me,” breathe 
Letitia softly. 

Adalbert wa 
thrilled. There wai 
something poign 
antly delightful i 
the thought of kiss 
ing Letitia at the en 
of a successful a 
venture. 

Romance is onl 
romance when i 
happens as a re 
ward—as a culmin 
tion. That is whats 
many people in thi 
materialistic age fa 
to understand. 

To be sure, that night at the railroad sta 
tion Adalbert kissed Letitia good-by. Bu 
that didn’t count as a kiss. That was onlk} 
the casual farewell of two good pals. _ 

“Oh, Bertie,’’ she whispered at the las 
moment, “I’m going to worry about you 
Have you got a pistol, or anything?” 

“‘T—there’s no need to worry, Letitia. | 
have a weapon,” replied Adalbert reassul 
ingly. 

He had his cutlass. It was in his suitcase 
He was not a man to go unarmed upon sué 
an adventure as this. 


Buffam’s Bay had once been a prosperou 
Maine summer resort. But time and 
cumstance had swept away its fickle warm 
weather population and consequently i 
prosperity. Its one surviving hotel, th 
Buffam House, was a symbol of serene ant 
gentle ruin. To this hotel, at ten o’clod 
Tuesday morning, came Mr. Adalbert Kic 
der, suitcase in hand. He registered 
checked his bag—or rather left it with the 
clerk, a sprightly octogenarian who coul 
do everything but see and hear—and thei 
sat down to a light déjeuner of bacon ant 
eggs, fried potatoes, biscuits, apple pie an 
coffee. Adalbert seldom ate breakfast. 

(Continued on Page 163) ; 
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After déjeuner he returned to the office 

d asked to see the hotel register. Glanc- 

* through it he found that there had been 
arrival on Monday, a certain Mr. John 

Smith, of Boston, Massachusetts. Adal- 

*t questioned the clerk, the sprightly 

sogenarian. 

pe his Mr. Smith of Boston—has he 


*Eh?” 

‘This Mr. Smith of Boston—I want to 
w whether he’s still here.’ 

‘No, I don’t hear. But if you’re tryin’ to 
me one o’ them patent ear tubes vd 
‘I’m not selling ear tubes!” cried Adal- 
+t. “I want to find out about this man 
ith of Boston. Smith, Smith!’ he 
puted at the top of his lungs. 

gleam of intelligence came into the 
rk’s rheumy eyes. 

“Oh, cough drops!”’ he quavered, nod- 
ig and grinning toothlessly. 

dalbert gave up in disgust. But he was 
e—he had a feeling—that Mr. John J. 
ith was none other than the treacherous 
ptain Haskins. If that was true, then the 
ng for him, Adalbert, to do was to get 
; to the island, to the Sandpile, as soon 
possible. 

de left the hotel and walked down a 
ss-grown country lane to the old town 
arf. From this wharf, in years gone by, 
1 sailed many a stout vessel. Now the 
e structure was slowly falling to pieces, 
ing away. The fish house, or loading 
d, that stood at the end of it was sim- 
ly dilapidated. It leaned at a crazy 
le and had no door. However, the 
rf apparently still served its purpose, 
alongside it in the shadow of the loading 
d lay a small fishing boat, a sloop about 


ew. She was very shabby and soiled- 
ing—spiritually soiled, if one may 
ly that phrase to a boat. 

hile Adalbert was studying the Merry 
ew two very shabby and _ soiled- 
ing men came out of the fish house and 


I beg your pardon,” he said with dig- 
, ‘is this your boat? I am looking for a 
t to take me out to the Sandpile.”’ 

"he two men, one tall, the other short, 
ced at each other. Then again both 
red at Adalbert. 

What might ye be wantin’ to go out to 
Sandpile for?” asked the short one in a 
ce that had a curious roughly purring 


lity. 

dalbert smiled innocently. He had al- 
y prepared an answer to that question. 
I am a naturalist,” he said. ‘I have 
e to study a peculiar species of shellfish 
ch I understand abounds in the waters 


2ach other. 

‘Sorry, mister,” said the tall one. ‘“‘We’d 
} to accommodate ye, but we’re fisher- 
1, and—wal, our boat ain’t for charter.” 
Thank you,” said Adalbert; “that’s all 
anted to know.” 

fe bowed and retired from the wharf. It 
: plain that he must look for another 
t to take him out to the island. 


gelm of his left hand. “By Jove, the 
ain!”’ 

t was strange; but really he did feel a 
ilarity of psychic antagonisms in the 
se men, the two fishermen and Captain 
kins. Could it be possible that in some 
sterious way they were in touch with 
another—in league with one another? 
dalbert spent the rest of the day looking 
a boat. But it seemed there were no 


Didn’t Jedi Littlejohn have a 
he’d used t’ hire out to the summer 
le? Why, shuah! So he did. Adalbert 
ned to Jedi Littlejohn’s. 

Sorry, mister,” said that worthy, a long, 
e, blue-eyed Yankee with a permanent 
e in his left cheek, “‘I can’t hire out my 
to ye, ’cause I already hired it out to 
her party.” 


* 


THE SATURDAY 


“Another party!’’ exclaimed Adalbert. 
hen?” 


“Yistiddy afternoon.” 
“Who?” 


“Wal, I don’t jest remember the name. 
Man about sixty, I s’d say. Seagoin’ man, 
I s’d say. Short, stocky man, rugged- 
lookin’, gray beard.” 

“Was the name—Haskins?”’ 

_ “Wal, I don’t jest remember. Seems’s if 
it might ’a’ been Smith.” 

“And he—this man Smith hired your 
dory?”’ 

“é Ey-ah.” 

A puou don’t know—what he wanted it 
or? 

The laconic Jedi shook his head. 

“Ain’t got the least idee, mister.’ 

“Thank you very much,” said Adalbert. 

He rushed back to the hotel, where by a 
strong effort of will he choked down an 
oyster stew, a small steak, some boiled 
potatoes, some carrots, onions and braised 
parsnips, a piece of mince pie and a cup 
of tea. 

“T’ll feel better for having eaten a little 
something,”’ he told himself. 

He decided that he would go down to the 


‘old wharf and try once more to induce the 


owners of the Merry Andrew to rent him 
their craft. He was prepared to offer them 
for their services the sum of fifty dollars— 
which was just one-half of all the money he 
had in the world. But in his pocket was a 
small silver tube containing the key to un- 
told riches. Not that Adalbert cared for the 
actual treasure. Oh, no! It was the prin- 


_ciple of the thing. 


Having paid his hotel bill, he took his 
suitcase in hand—it would be well, he 
thought, to be prepared for any eventual- 
ity—and walked down to the wharf. The 
tide was coming in, and the thrust of the 
waters caused the crazy old wharf to sway 
and creak as Adalbert stepped out upon it. 
The rail of the Merry Andrew—she was 
still there, thank heayen!—now showed 
slightly above the level of the landing 
stage. Adalbert noticed on the sloop’s deck 
forward of the mast a raised hatch about 
three feet square. Evidently she boasted a 
small forehold. He was about to hail the 
craft when suddenly he heard voices. The 
voices came from the fish house. He cau- 
tiously approached the dilapidated shed 
and peered in at one of its broken windows. 

The two owners of the Merry Andrew 
were lounging on the floor with their backs 
toward him, smoking. They had the look— 
the air—of conspirators. Instinctively—al- 
most involuntarily—Adalbert named them. 
He named the tall one King William, after 
the false monarch who had failed to save his 
ancestor, Captain Kidd, from the gallows. 
The short one he named the Earl of Bello- 
mont. The earl was talking. 

“Tt’ll be sundown in an hour and dark 
half an hour after that. We’d best be think- 
in’ about startin’.” 

“‘Eh-ah!” grunted King William. ‘It’s 
a good thutty-minute run aout to the 
island. Soon’s I finish this pipeful, b’gorry, 
we llivousne. Did ye put the pick and 
shovel aboard?”’ 

“Shuah!” said the earl. 

Adalbert, standing close against the side 
of the building, grew cold all over. His 
heart seemed to freeze in his breast. Then 
suddenly a sort of madness—a lucid mad- 
ness—descended upon him. These two 
men were in the captain’s pay; there was 
no doubt about it. He breathed an oath 
between his clenched teeth and, grasping 
his suitcase more firmly in his hand, stole 
quietly around the corner of the fish house. 

The bow of the Merry Andrew was al- 
most directly opposite the rear of the shed 
in which her owners lolled unsuspecting, at 
their ease. Adalbert in two strides crossed 
the intervening planking, stepped boldly 
onto the deck of the boat and, lifting the 
hatch on the foredeck, lowered himself and 
his suitcase into the hold. Then he pulled 
the hatch cover down over the coaming, 
and, groping about in that pinched, dark, 
smelly place, made himself as comfortable 
as possible. 

“T am not afraid,’ reflected Adalbert. 
“'That’s certain—I am not afraid.” 

It was encouraging to know he was not 
afraid. 

He sat with his back against a partition, 
or bulkhead, his suitcase on his knees. 
After a while he heard footsteps overhead, 
then voices. His heart began to beat a 
little faster, and he loosened the catch of his 
bag so that he could get at his cutlass if 
necessary. But his strongest emotion was 
one of irrepressible delight. He actually, 
after years of waiting, was launched upon 
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an adventure worthy of hisdreams— worthy 
of the blood in his veins! 

He heard the gas engine burst suddenly 
into a staccato put-put, put-put-put. It 
was rather too bad that there must be a gas 
engine. Sails were so much more in keep- 
ing, so to speak. But one couldn’t have 
everything. 

The Merry Andrew began to pitch lazily 
up and down, up and down, like an amiable 
rocking-horse. Adalbert had never cared 
for rocking-horses. They had always made 
him slightly ill. . How warm it was! 
He was glad he had eaten no supper—or 
had he? Yes, he thought he had. He re- 
membered now—mincee pie. 

He was no longer in doubt as to whether 
he had eaten supper. . . . 

He was not afraid. He had no fear of 
bodily injury, or even of death. He espe- 
cially was not afraid of death. He thought 
that death might be rather a beautiful 
experience, a sort of relief. 

He was glad the gas engine made that 
loud, coughing noise. 

They must be halfway to Europe by this 
time. 

At last the mist that seemed to have 
settled upon his mind lifted. He felt better. 
He felt lighter and more capable of experi- 
encing sensations. He was content to live. 

Then, just as he was beginning to enjoy 
the Merry Andrew’s amiable pitching, the 
motion ceased. The gas engine stopped 
coughing. They seemed to drift. Again he 
heard footsteps overhead, then the creaking 
of a wooden windlass on deck and the 
splash of the anchor plainly heard near at 
hand. 

““We’ve reached the island!” decided 
Adalbert. ‘‘Now we'll see!” 

He quietly drew his cutlass from the 
suitcase and sat holding it in his hand. But 
nothing happened—except more footsteps. 
Finally he heard a faint bumping against 
the side of the sloop; and a few moments 
afterward a voice said distinctly, ‘‘ Pull 
away!’’ There came to him briefly the 
sound of oars creaking in dry oarlocks. He 
remembered to have seen a small dinghy 
riding astern of the Merry Andrew. 

The Earl of Bellomont and King William 
were rowing ashore in the dinghy. 

Adalbert stood up cautiously and lifted 
the cover of the hatch a fraction of an inch. 
The scene thus revealed was startling in its 
unexpectedness—yet it was appropriate 
too. It was Nature, if you like; but it was 
Nature in a mood of studious relevancy. 

An island of white sand spread out and 
blown up into low dunes covered with a 
coarse green grass. In the foreground a 
smooth beach shelving up gradually toward 
the dunes. To the left of the beach an in- 
congruous heap of rocks, hugely tumbled 
and strung out in a wide gesture like an 
arm put about the harbor to protect it 
from the sea. The whole scene bathed in a 
golden dusk, suffused with a light that 
might have been ashes of roses—or David 
Belasco at the peak of electrical inspiration. 

But Adalbert, though subconsciously ap- 
preciating the beauty of the setting, and no 
doubt thrilled to find himself actually ar- 
rived at his ancestor’s anchorage, still had 
no opportunity to enjoy these sensations. 
Another matter was occupying his entire 
attention. 

His first glance shoreward had revealed 
to him the dinghy containing the earl and 
King William. But immediately he ob- 
served a third figure—a short, stocky 
figure—that stood motionless on the beach, 
obviously waiting the landing of the two 
others. 

This third figure was clearly outlined 
against the sand dunes; no veil of dusk 
could conceal its identity. 

“Captain Haskins!”’ exclaimed Adalbert. 
“T knew it!” His mind automatically 
clicked off the details of the progressing 
drama: 

“The earl and King William have landed. 
What are they carrying? Ah, yes, pick 
and shovel. Of course! Now they’ve seen 
the captain. Why do they hesitate? Sh-h! 
The captain greets them. They’re talking; 
they’re discussing the location of the 
treasure. 

“Oh, my God! Why do they talk so long? 
I wonder if I was seasick a while ago. No; 
merely a touch of ptomaine, or—or I may 
have been poisoned. Yes, that’s it! The 
captain knew I’d be coming to the Buffam 
House. He bribed the cook to poison me— 
a drop of something in the oyster stew. 
I thought that stew tasted queer. 

“Ha, they’ve decided! They’ve stopped 
talking! They’ve begun to dig!’ 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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BATTLE 


charms because it 

combines the attractions of a 
metropolitan city with anunrivaled 
picturesque setting. 


It captivates because it is the larg- 
est city of its age in America and is 
an outstanding example of western 
initiative. 

‘Seattle is scenically superb—no- 
where in America is there an out- 
of-doors that compares with that 
of the Puget Sound Evergreen 
country. 


A Wonderful Vacation Land 


It is the ideal summer playground with 
its glorious mountains so easy of ac- 
cess; its paved highways through ever- 
green forests; its sparkling rivers and 
sapphire lakes teeming with fish; its 
expansive landlocked seas for bathing, 
cruising and restful relaxation. 


Your ticket agent will tell you how to 
secure the low round-trip ticket to 
Seattle beginning May 15—a choice 
of routes returning. Travellers to the 
Pacific Coast should route their tickets 
via Puget Sound. 


Write today for free “Charmed Land”’ 
booklet which describes and pictures 
America’s healthiest city, tells about 
the mild, green winters and cool sum- 
mers. Tells why fascinating Seattle is 
the center of America’s Summer Play- 
ground. Write Chamber of Commerce, 
910 Arctic Building, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, for your copy. 
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VERY once in a while the human 

race makes progress by going back 

to a thing that folks thought was “out 
of style.” 


This is what American manufactur- 
ers are doing today about their factories 
and warehouses. 


Many are frank enough to say tat in 
the past they have “‘put up too much 
building.’’’ 

And when they build again things 
will be different. 


Less initial investment. Less over- 
head. 


More thorough investigation of the 
facts beforehand. More money left over 
for operating cash when the job is done. 


* * * 


Probably 50% of the proposed indus- 
trial building in 1924 can make use of 
Weyerhaeuser Ideal Mill Construction 
to a large and definite advantage. 


Weyerhaeuser can tell you—and 
prove it—that such savings as the fol- 
lowing are quite possible: 


Save 15% on capital building cost— 
Save 15% on interest charges— 
Save up to 75% on insurance charges. 


In one section of this country, there 
are hundreds of great mills built of Mill 
Construction, and protected by the 
sprinkler system against inside fires, 
on which the losses from fire over a 
recent three-year period have aver- 
aged only 3% cents per $100.00 of insur- 
ance written, 


One of the stock arguments against 
Mill Construction was the insidious 
whisper that ‘‘you can’t get the good 
timbers any more.” 


Weyerhaeuser can tell you that this 
isn’t true, either. It never has been true. 


Weyerhaeuser has studied its own 
timber resources and distributing facil- 
ities in relation to Mill Construction 
needs. 

The Douglas Fir Mills of the Weyer- 
haeuser organization are producing se- 
lected timber of the finest possible 
wood for Mill Construction needs. 


Through the Weyerhaeuser distrib- 
uting plants in the heart of Eastern and 
Mid-Western markets, these timbers 
are laid down quickly and economically 
in every industrial section of this 
country. 


To the Hace Man 
with a Building Project 
before him,we introduce 
Weyerhaeuser~/deal Industrial Construction 


Weyerhaeuser did not originate Mill 
Construction. 

But Weyerhaeuser did make the most 
exhaustive study of this type of build- 
ing in recent years—and perhaps ever. 


Weyerhaeuser went into capital in- 
vestment — taxes — interest charges — 
depreciation — design — structural effi- 
ciency —flexibility of interior division 
—fire safety — insurance rates — and 
many more things. 


And Weyerhaeuser has put its find- 
ings into two books, one, ‘Industrial 
Buildings,” for the Business Man; the 
other, ‘‘Structural Timbers of Douglas 
Fir,” for the Building Engineer, Archi- 
tect and Purchasing Agent. 


These books will be mailed without 
charge, on request from responsible 
members of industrial concerns. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL’ MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of 
these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyer- 

haeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 

Broadway, New York; Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and 2694 University Ave., St. Paul; and with 
representatives throughout the country. 
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=> Before you build a Factory or Warehouse-see Weyerhaeuser @= : 
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It was true. In the slowly waning light 
dalbert could see the figures of the earl 
nd King William laboring with pick and 
hovel at the foot of the sand dunes. It 
eminded him of the sort of picture elderly 
emale artists love to paint. He once had 
‘ad an aunt who went abroad and came 
tack with an almost unlimited supply of 
ach paintings—paintings of old men dig- 
ing or leaning on shovel handles while rosy 
louds floated high overhead. He remem- 
ered, curiously enough, that the aunt in 
uestion had been run over by a flivver in 
fog in Pittsburgh. 

Now the Earl of Bellomont was resting 
nd Captain Haskins—the traitor!—was 
pelling him. Mr. Kidder rubbed his eyes 
nd stared as hard as he could. Yes, there 


arl resumed, and the captain, climbing 
he slope of a sand dune, stood ominously 
vulked against the graying sky. 

“He’s acting as lookout,” thought Adal- 
ert. “‘He doesn’t know at what moment 
may turn up. Oh, you traitor! You das- 
ardly traitor! If you knew I was here 
rou’d shake in your boots; you’d I’ve 
, good mind to swim ashore and—I could 
o it! With my cutlass in my teeth! But 
‘must be calm. The time has not yet come 
or action.” 

He again shifted his gaze to the toilers. 
Ah, what was that? By heavens, the 
reasure ! 

The two men had thrown down their 
ools and, stooping, had lifted an oblong ob- 
ect from its resting place in the sand. A 
ea chest—an ancient pirate sea chest! 
“W.K., his Tresure!”’ 

Adalbert Kidder trembled; a kind of 
pasm twitched his limbs. How dared 
ese thieves lay desecrating hands upon 
e very grave of a pirate’s honor? 

| Hello! They were lifting out a second 
hest—a third! The chests were heavy. 
Co be sure! Gold and silver, precious 
plate, jewels—these are not feathers or 
ufts of thistledown to be lifted by the wind! 
What happens now? 

The captain—a blurred, squat shape, 
vith a curious pinkish light on his head— 
till stands guard. The two others pick up 
he first sea chest and carry it down the 
peach. They place it in the dinghy. They 
lo the same with the second chest. But 
here are too many for one load. They 
eave the other on the sand. 

They get into the dinghy, they shove off, 
hey row toward the Merry Andrew. Their 
bars shine dully in the twilight, like un- 
dolished silver. 

At this point Adalbert closed the hatch 
bver his head. Shortly he heard the dinghy 
ome alongside. Characteristic noises in- 
ormed him that the chests were being got 
Jboard—were being dragged along the deck 
orward. Would they try to conceal them 
in the hold? No —— 

“They’ll do here,’”’ he heard King Wil- 
jam say. ‘“‘We’ll cover ’em with the tar- 
daulin.”’ 

This evidently was done. Then the two 
sascals returned to the dinghy. Again the 
sound of squeaking oars. They were going 
ack for the third chest. 

The time had come for action. 

| Adalbert waited till he was sure the earl 
and King William had landed. Then, 
grasping his cutlass in his right hand, with 
is left he pushed up the hatch cover and a 
moment later was crawling along the deck 
soward the windlass in the bow of the 
Merry Andrew. It was but the work of a 
noment to cut the anchor rope with his 
sutlass. Then scurrying aft on hands and 
<nees—he dared not stop to take so much 
is a peek at the two sea chests under the 
varpaulin—he dropped into the cockpit and 
there embraced, literally embraced, the 
lywheel of the sloop’s gas engine. 

“Tm doing it! I’m outwitting them! 
4dalbert Kidd, this is the greatest moment 
wfyourlife! Whereisthatswitch? Ah-h-h!” 

He had found the switch. Snapping it 

m, he rocked the flywheel back and forth, 
ws and forth, then flung it over with all 


is strength. 

Bang! Put-put, put-put-put! Put-put- 
out-put-put-put-put! 

| e was off! He was off in the Merry 
drew with two-thirds, at least, of Cap- 
‘ain Kidd’s treasure stowed away on the 
oredeck. It was the greatest moment of 
is life and no mistake. 

Faint shouts reached his ears. He looked 
ack and saw King William and the Earl 
[ Bellomont running down the beach 
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toward the dinghy. Their fellow conspira- 
tor, Captain Haskins, still loomed darkly 
against the sky. He seemed hypnotized— 
utterly frozen on his sand dune. 

The two other men had reached the small 
boat. Into it they tumbled and furiously 
began to row. Adalbert laughed and care- 
lessly waved his hand to them. He knew 
that they could never catch him. Ap- 
parently they soon came to the same con- 
clusion, for when they had reached the 
point of rocks at the entrance to the little 
harbor, they began to row in the opposite 
direction—toward the mainland. 

“They’re afraid I’ll take it into my head 
to chase them!” decided Adalbert. ‘“Un- 
easy consciences! Maybe they think I’m 
a ghost.” 

The last he saw of the dinghy it was 
fading into the oblivion of approaching 
night. Now everything was swallowed up; 
the boat, the captain, the island, the distant 
shore—everything! Overhead burned the 
summer stars. Adalbert, glancing upward 
into the empyrean, experienced a strange 
nostalgia, a strange yearning that was both 
sad and sweet. He located the Big Dipper, 
the North Star, the Milky Way—he felt at 
home. 

He had a sense of vague reminiscence, as 
if he had done this thing many times be- 
fore; perhaps in a former incarnation, in 
other ships, in other seas. Ah, yes! The 
ghosts of those ships, the memories of a 
thousand voyages were in his blood. What 
ho, the phantoms of the Spanish Main! 
What ho! What ho-o-o-o! 

He stood with his hand on the tiller, 
steering straight out to sea. Let tomorrow 
take care of itself! He, Adalbert Kidder, 
for this one night at least, was alone with 
his dreams upon the vast maternal bosom 
of the Atlantic Ocean. A great peace de- 
scended upon his spirit and he slept. 


Adalbert was wakened the next morn- 
ing by a dazzling light upon, his face. He 
opened his eyes and found himself staring 
at a round golden sun that seemed just to 
have risen from an ocean stained wildly 
scarlet and lavender. The sky was rose. 

“Ah,” thought Adalbert, ‘“‘what a picture 
post card that would make!”’ 

Then he remembered where he was. He 
sprang up from the seat in the cockpit on 
which he had been lying and glanced quickly 
around the horizon. Nothing but the hori- 
zon was to be seen. Not asign of land, not 
a ship, not even a sea gull. Nothing but 
sea and sky, and that round, beaming, 
friendly sun. 

“Well,” he reflected philosophically, 
“this is at least an improvement on a hall 
bedroom.” 

The ocean was calm and still; almost 
painfully still. All at once Adalbert 
realized that the Merry Andrew’s gas en- 
gine had gone dead. He tried to start it 
but it refused to utter a single explosion. 
He examined the gasoline tank and found it 
empty. 

“Out of gas!’”’ exclaimed Mr. Kidder. 

Where and when had he said that before? 
Oh, yes! The other day, driving to the sta- 
tion with Letitia. 

Letitia! Good Lord! Today was Wed- 
nesday. Letitia was starting today in the 
Cormorant for the Sandpile. Even now, 
perhaps, somewhere off there to the south- 
ward, the graceful white form of the Good- 
win yacht was gliding smoothly toward 
him—that is, approximately toward him. 
The problem was how to find the Cormorant 
in all this large and rather bewildering 
waste of water. He decided that he would 
get sail on the Merry Andrew and head 
south—in a general way. He knew where 
south was; it was on your right as you 
stood facing the sun. 

While Adalbert’s mind had been, so to 
speak, toying with these considerations, his 
deeper consciousness had been aware of 
those lumpy shapes covered by the tarpau- 
lin, which loomed so portentously upon the 
Merry Andrew’s bow deck. 

The treasure! He had not yet examined 
the treasure. Nor could he in honor do so. 
He had promised Letitia not to look at it 
till she arrived. It was like having in one’s 
possession a fascinating package marked 
“Not to be opened till Christmas.” 

In this case, Christmas was Letitia. 

“T must hoist sail at once,’’ decided 
Adalbert; and mounting from the cockpit 
to the deck, called gayly, ‘“‘ You may get the 
mainsail onto her, Mr. Kidder!”’ 

To which the imaginary first mate re- 
plied, “Aye, aye, Captain Kidd!” 

Rather awkwardly, but with naive en- 
thusiasm, he hoisted mainsail and jib, made 
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The POSTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘Growing like 
a bank”’ 


. “Its policy- 
holders are 
its depositors’’ 


“‘A gents 
do not bring 
them in’’ 


Words of praise 
from 
-, those who know 


(SCENE: After dinner at the Club; Banker Allwyn is chatting 
with Goodsell, a real estate broker, formerly a life-insurance 
man, and the question of insurance protection comes up.) 


Allwyn: “After all, brother Goodsell, I want 
to tell you something which is a sure boost for 
the business you used to be in, and that is 
when a man asks me for credit I always ask 
him how much life insurance he carries.” 


Goodsell: ““And I reckon you also ask him 
what companies he’s in.” 


Allwyn: “Oh, I don’t bother so much about 
the companies; like the churches, they’re all 
good; they have to be, don’t they?” 

Goodsell: ‘“Sure thing. State supervision looks 
out for that.” 


Allwyn: ““Of course the oldest companies are 
mentioned more frequently, but the compara- 
tively younger ones also bob up pretty often, 
and particularly the Postal Life.” 


Goodsell: ““Why, the Postal's not so very 
young. I remember because I used to fight it 
15 years ago.” 


Allwyn: “’Twas sound from the start, wasn’t 
ie 


Goodsell : ““ Yes, twas sound, but it was— well 
—well, we said it was an experiment.” 


Allwyn: ““Why?” 
Goodsell : “Oh, because it got business direct, 


personally at the Home Office or by mail, and 
didn’t send out agents or have branch offices.” 


Allwyn: “Well, even so, the Company seems 
to have made good all right.” 


Goodsell: “Sure thing; it has policyholders in 
every state, and in Canada, too, and has its 
own building on Fifth Avenue at 43d Street. 
I believe there is no company better known 
in our country.” 


Allwyn: “What do you consider the strong 
points that helped the Postal win out? 


Goodsell : ‘Well, low cost, dealing direct with 
the public and the privilege to pay premiums 
monthly if one so desires; then there's a914% 
annual dividend guaranteed in the policy, and 
there’s a free medical examination through 
the Company’s Health Bureau which helps 
keep its policyholders ‘fit.’” 


Allwyn: ‘‘That’s pretty good, isn’t it?” 


Goodsell: “Sure thing; and I want to tell you 
that just as soon as I can afford to take out 
another policy, it’s going to be in the Postal.” 


Allwyn: ““That seems to me to be good sense, 
for it’s based on safety, saving and service. 
Why, the Postal Life is growing just like a 
bank; its policyholders are its depositors— 
agents do not bring them in. And now I want 
to put you wise to something else: I’ve carried 
a Postal Life policy for ten years or so myself, 
but didn’t tell you about it for I just wanted 
to feel you out.” 


Goodsell: “Well, the reaction, as they call it, 
was O. K., wasn’t it?” 


Allwyn: “It certainly was and it’s kind of 
pleasant to feel that each of us has a highly- 
prized mutual friend in the Postal. Isn’t that 
so?” 


Goodsell: “You've said it, and unless I miss my 
guess, we'll both prize the Postal Life more as 
time goes on, and there are over 25,000 other 
policyholders who feel the same way.” 


Allwyn: “Now you've said it. Have a fresh 
cigar,” 


The foregoing business chat is typical of many others that must be taking place, 
since similar sentiments are reflected in letters that come to the Company from 
It is 


far and near, in praise of its method and in appreciation of its treatment. 


indeed the Company of 


Safety, Saving, 
Service 


To find out what you can save and to 
enjoy POSTAL service, simply send in 
the coupon or write and say: 
‘Mail me official insuranceinfor- 
mation as mentioned in The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, April Sth.” 
In your first letter be sure to give 

1. Your full name 

2. Your occupation 

3. The exact date of your birth. 
No agent will be sent to visit you. The 
Postal, as stated, has no agents. A saving 
of 916% of our premium each year is 
the result. This saving goes to you. 


POSTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
WM. R. MALONE, President 
511 Fifth Ave. (cor. 43d St.) New York 


PN SX. 


a aamew 

S.E.P.-4-5-24 

Postal Life Insurance Company 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 


Without obligating me, please send full in- 
surance particulars for my age. 


Name a — 


Cid fess 


Occupation sk —_ 


Exact date of birth 
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Insured! A Perfect Pipe 
Perfectly Protected 


You need not be an expert to tell whether the briar 
in a Milano is properly aged, and free from flaws— 
whether the pipe will smoke sweet and stay sweet— 
whether or not the bow] is likely to crack or burn. ... 


When you buy a WDC Milano, you buy a pipe that 
must be perfect—a pipe backed by an Insurance Policy 
stronger than the strongest guarantee. You buy a pipe fash- 
ioned from century-old Italian briar by skillful craftsmen—a 
pipe which will be replaced free of charge should the bowl 
crack or burn. Even the stem, hand cut from vulcanite, is 
covered by a liberal breakage clause. 

Dealers everywhere offer Milano Pipes in a full range of 
shapes—each $3.50 and up. You'll find among them a pipe 
which suits you to a nicety—well-balanced, comfortable and 
sweet-smoking from the first puff. Clean and free-drawing, 


too—thanks to the sanitary aluminum tube. Look for. the 
White Triangle on the stem. 


Wm. DEMUTH & CO,, 230 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fine Pipes 


Ey M | LANO 


Cfhe Insured Pipe 


TRACE MARK 
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fast the halyards and also, incidentally, the 
sheet ropes. However, as it happened, 
there was no wind; not so much asa capful. 
Mr. Kidder found himself unexpectedly at 
leisure. 

Suddenly he had an idea—one of those 
strange and impulsive ideas that occasion- 
ally possessed him. Descending into the 
hold, he brought up his suitcase, opened it 
and took out his white buckskin shoes; also 
his best—and only—pair of white flannel 
trousers. 

“T’m sorry it isn’t red velvet and lace,” 
he muttered; ‘‘but, after all, white flannels 
are suitable for marine wear, and to a per- 
son of imagination —— 

Whereupon Mr. Kidder, first glancing 
about to make sure that he was not ob- 
served—for he was a young man of delicate 
sensibilities—took off his trousers and 
donned his white flannels, not to mention 
his white buckskin shoes. Decorum, and a 
certain sense of literary impotence, restrain 


_ the author from drawing a portrait of Mr. 


Kidder changing his trousers in the middle of 
the Atlantic Ocean. However, the fact is 
he changed them. Then he took his cutlass 
and fastened it with a bit of rope to his belt. 
It sagged rakishly across his left thigh. It 
clanked a little as he walked. He knew it 
was foolish of him; but—it was fun! 

Placing his hand on the hilt of his cutlass, 
Adalbert addressed an imaginary crew of 
cutthroats. He said: 

‘“We are no longer subject to the laws of 
this materialistic age. We are alone upon 
the high seas. Let us declare ourselves, 
men! Let us run up the Jolly Roger!” 

Cheers greeted this suggestion. Adal- 
bert, playing a multiple réle, supplied the 
cheers. Also, he supplied the material and 
labor for the manufacture—for the creation 
of the Jolly Roger. 

It meant the sacrifice of a clean under- 
shirt; but that was unavoidable. He took 
the shirt and ripped the back out of it. He 
pulled a large splinter from the rail of the 
Merry Andrew, and dipping it in the engine 
pan, which was full of a black oily leakage, 
sketched upon the white cloth an impres- 
sionistic but effective skull and crossbones. 
When it was finished he hoisted this banner 
of the buccaneers, this flag of the ancient 
freebooters, to the masthead! 

No sooner had he done so than—as if by 
magic—a breeze sprang up. The boom of 
the mainsail groaned and tugged at the 
sheet rope. The jib filled and the Merry 
Andrew came alive. She heeled over, she 
began to get way on her. 

Adalbert knew nothing about sailing a 
boat, but he relied, as always, upon luck and 
inspiration to guide him. He noticed that 
if he held the tiller at a certain angle the 
sails bellied and the sloop heeled over. He 
liked that. He enjoyed it. Shortly, how- 
ever, the keen edge of his delight was dulled. 
The sea had become agitated. The Merry 
Andrew pitched considerably, and rolled 
considerably too. Mr. Kidder wondered 
whether he was going to have another touch 
of ptomaine poisoning. It seemed improba- 
ble, because he had eaten nothing that 
morning. The fact was that he seldom ate 
breakfast. He was glad that he seldom ate 
breakfast. 

‘JT will not have ptomaine poisoning!” 
said Adalbert firmly. ‘‘I will not, I will 
not! I will not! Ca passe, ca passe, ca 
passe!”’ 

But soon he gave up saying ca passe, be- 
cause ¢a passe seemed subtly provocative. 
He just said, ‘I will not, I will not!” And 
really it worked, because he didn’t have 
ptomaine poisoning—just then. 

He was bowling along at a great rate 
when he turned his head and saw a ship 
bearing down on him approximately at 
right angles. She was amazingly close; . it 
seemed almost a miracle how she had got 
there. Perhaps the mainsail had hidden 
her. A long, low, rakish-looking vessel; a 
schooner, painted black, with clouds of 
white canvas spread to the wind. She was 
both beautiful and frightening. 

Adalbert jumped up and shouted, ‘‘ Ahoy, 
there! Are you going to run me down?” 

It was annoying to find metropolitan 
traffic conditions so far out at sea. 

He must stop the Merry Andrew at all 
costs. He sprang to the deck and lowered 
the mainsail;. then the jib. Having exe- 
cuted this seamanlike maneuver, he glanced 
at the schooner and was startled to see that 
she had come up into the wind and was 
standing poised, with fluttering sails, like a 
gull about to dive for a minnow. 

What was that activity on her, deck? 
Ah, she was putting over a boat. * Good 
heavens, she was going to board him! 
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The Jolly Roger! She had seen it. She 
had taken him for a pirate. How very un- 
fortunate! He never should have run up 
the skull and crossbones, not under the 
circumstances, with Captain Kidd’s own 
treasure parked under a tarpaulin on the 
foredeck! 

The schooner’s small boat was fast ap- 
proaching. He could see the men in 
By George, they were a rough-looking lot i 
A rough-looking lot, and no mistake. __ 

Adalbert drew his cutlass, and hookin 
his left arm around the mast in order 
keep his feet—the ocean was growi 
rougher—prepared to repel boarders. 

“Ahoy the sloop!’’ bellowed a spry little 
man in the bow of the small boat. 

“Ahoy yourself!’ bellowed back 
Kidder. 

Oh, good heavens! Was he going to haye 
ptomaine poisoning now? 

“We're a-comin’ aboard!” yelled the 
spry little man, stabbing at the Merr 
Andrew’s rail with a boat hook. 

“At your own risk!”’ returned Mr. Kid 
der. ‘‘This is trespass!’’ he shouted, a mo 
ment later, as the boat’s crew swarme 
over the side. ‘I warn you that I shall use 
whatever force is necessary to defend my- 
self.”’ What he was saying to himself was 
“Stand back, dogs! The terror of the sea 
will die, if need be, in defense of his honor! 

Still clinging to the mast, he struck out 
tentatively with his cutlass. The half dozen 
sailors from the schooner looked at one 
another in blank amazement. Then the 
spry little man nodded and tapped his 
forehead. kK 

“Cuckoo!” he said simply. 

Adalbert heard, and a great resentment 
rose up in his heart. He had thought the 
would understand. Had they attacke 
him, he would have welcomed the onslaught; 
but to be misunderstood, out here, in the 
middle of the Atlantic Ocean—by sailors 

How rough it was! Yes, he feared he was 
going to have ptomaine poisoning. Hoy 
frightful! How terribly unromantic! But 
it was true. He was growing weak. A 
film came before his eyes. Dimly he say 
the leader of the boarding party take fron 
his pocket an object that vaguely resembled 
a blackjack. Mistily he saw the men ad- 
vancing toward him. He lifted his arm to 
strike, and 

Atthat moment Mr. Kidder had ptomaine 
poisoning. The cutlass fell from his hand, 
he came loose from the mast and pitchec 
helplessly forward into the arms of the spr 
little man. 

“Oh, y’ would, would y’?”’ exclaimed the 
latter, and deliberately, with a manne 
quite impersonal, as if he were some lesser 
deity executing a decree of fate, brought 
down his blackjack on Mr. Kidder’s 
resisting skull. 

“T have made a corpse of ’im,”’ said the 
spry little man. 

“Corpse nothin’!’’ put in another of the 
sailors, a lanky fellow with a cockney ae 
cent. ‘‘Corpse nothin’! ’E’s a bloomin’ 
voleano, that’s wot ’e is!” 


Adalbert came up from a very deep dark 
place without quite knowing where he had 
been, where he was or how he had got there 
Evidently he was at home, in his hall bed- 
room, because he could hear Mrs. Butters- 
worth talking. 

No, the woman leaning over his bed was 
not his landlady. Mrs. Buttersworth never 
had worn blue overalls. And the bed itself 
was strange. It had a kind of wooden gun- 
wale to it. A ship’s bunk! 

‘Hello, there you are! Look at mamma, 
that’s the lad. Now I guess you’re a bit 
confused, ain’t you? Dunno where you're 
at, eh? Well, my son, you’re in the cap 
tain’s cabin o’ the schooner Snowdrop 
that’s where ye are.” 

“Ah,” murmured Adalbert, “th 
schooner! And who are you?” 

ine the captain,” said the red-face 
woman. ‘Captain Annie Mainfaring, if 
you want to bring names into it.” ; 

“You—a woman—the captain of aship? ” 
exclaimed Adalbert, sitting up and staring 
at the Amazon. ] 

“No, not a ship; a schooner. . . . 
How’s the head feel, eh?” F 

“T have no feeling i in my head,” replied 
Adalbert, lying down again. 

“That’s good. And now what’ $ your 
name and where was you a-goin’ in that 
there rotten: old eggshell when I sighted 
you? ” .. 

“My name,” sighed the adventurer, “is 
Kidder—Adalbert Kidder. And I waa 
going south—in a general way.’ 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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“The hell you was!” cut in Captain 
nnie genially. ‘‘You was headin’ straight 
r Liverpool.” 

“That,” said Adalbert in a superior tone, 
is a matter of opinion. By the way,” he 
sked, attempting to be casual, ‘‘what 
appened—where is the Merry Andrew?” 
“Your eggshell? At the bottom of the 
a, [hope. The last I saw of her she was all 
wash and flounderin’ in the trough, with 
e storm a-drivin’ her.” 

Mr. Kidder’s heart sank. 

“Was there a storm?”’ he asked fearfully. 
“Was there? I’ve been hove to for 
wenty-four hours waitin’ for it to blow 
ver. We’re just now comin’ out of it.” 

“Twenty-four hours! Then this is— 
“*hursday?”’ 

“Tt is,” said Captain Annie. 

Adalbert groaned, not with pain, but with 
ewilderment. He was almost afraid to put 
is next question into words. : 

“And w-what,”’ he stammered, ‘‘w-what 
came of the two chests—er—the two 
oxes I had on board the sloop?” 

“Oh, them!” said the Amazon, winking. 
‘We got them all right. My mate—the 

‘ttle chap who hit you that clip with a 
illy—he salvaged them along 0’ you. .. . 
sook here, Mr. Kidder, you seem to be 
omin’ to all right enough. What do you 
ay to a bite of breakfast, eh?” 
~“T seldom eat breakfast,’? murmured 
idalbert. “But if you insist 2 

The motherly captain insisted, and five 
ainutes later Mr. Kidder was manfully at- 
acking salt pork and potatoes, soda bis- 
uits and coffee. Captain Anniesat opposite 
iim at a small table fastened to the floor of 
he cabin. She was a large woman, re- 
narkably like Mrs. Buttersworth in man- 
ier and bust measurement; but, instead of 
he characteristic gingham apron, she wore 
_ suit of blue overalls, a man’s khaki shirt, 
nd a cap pulled down tightly over her iron- 
ray hair. Her expression was matronly, 
ut grim. Adalbert decided he had better 
roceed cautiously. 

“Did you ” he asked gently. “That 
3, after the two boxes were brought aboard, 
vere they opened?”’ 

Captain Annie laughed-and nodded. 

“Enough to see what was inside of them,”’ 
he admitted. 

Adalbert drew in his breath sharply; but 
le remained calm. 

“Ah!” he said, tapping the table with a 
poon. ‘In that case, I suppose I must 
ffer to divide with you.” 

Again Captain Annie laughed. 

“Divide your eye, Mr. Kidder. There 
in’t no dividin’ to it. What’s yours is 
nine—if I can get it. Ain’t that the rule of 
he game, Mr. Kidder?” 

“You refer, I suppose, to the great game 
f life,’ returned Adalbert with. dignity. 
‘Unfortunately you are right. In this ma- 
erialistic age everything is done for profit 
nd nothing for honor, Mrs. Buttersw—I 
nean, Captain Annie. But to prove to you 
hat I am not governed by modern ideals, 
"11 tell you what I’ll do. I’ll give you the 
reasure, provided you sign an affidavit 
wearing that it was I who discovered it.”’ 

“Hold on!” said Captain Annie. ‘“ Affi- 
lavit be blowed, Mr. Kidder! And what 
wearin’ I do’ll be done private and confi- 
lential. Besides, I don’t get the drift of 
rour conversation. What treasure are you 
alkin’ about?” 

“Why, the treasure! Captain Kidd’s 
reasure!’’ 

“Captain Kidd’s fi 

“Certainly!’”’ said Adalbert, becoming ex- 
ited. ‘It was his, you know. I can prove 
a? 

He put his hand into his breast pocket 
ind drew out the precious silver tube. Since 
he had got the treasure, there was no vir- 
ue in concealment. He produced the map 
Mf the island. 

“You see?” he cried, pointing. ‘‘ Captain 
<idd buried it there on the Sandpile.”’ 

“The Sandpile?”’ repeated Captain An- 
lie, with a slight start. 

“Yes! Do you know it?” 

“Know it! IguessI do! I landed a hun- 
ired cases there not over ten days ago, on 
ny way up the coast.” 

“Cases? Cases of what?’’ asked the 
young man blankly. 

“Why, rum!” said the motherly captain. 
“What d’you suppose?”’ 

“Good heavens!” gasped Mr. Kidder. 
‘Are you a rum runner?” 

“Sure! Ain’t you?” 

“What? I? Arumrunner? I?” 

“Well, then” —said Captain Annie, lean- 
ng her elbows on the table and looking him 
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squarely in the eye—‘‘well, then, what was 
you a-doin’ wahderin’ about the Atlantic 
Ocean with two full cases of Scotch whisky 
hid under a tarpaulin on your foredeck— 
that’s what I’d like to know?” 

Mr. Kidder’s brain reeled. 

He said gropingly, “Do you—do you 
mean the two boxes of treasure?” 

“Treasure me eye, Mr. Kidder! Them 

two boxes, as you call ’em, was two cases of 
Scotch whisky, and don’t tell me you didn’t 
know it!” 
f “I didn’t!’ protested Adalbert wildly. 
‘I didn’t! Scotch whisky! Then King 
William and the Earl of Bellomont were— 
and the treasure is still 4 

He rose abruptly from the table. 

“Captain Annie,” he said, “I have made 
aslight mistake. What will you take to put 
me back on the Sandpile?”’ 

The interesting female glanced at the bit 

of silk in Adalbert’s fingers, then at him. 
Her watery blue eyes gleamed a little under 
half-lowered lids. 
_ “Well, I dunno, Mr. Kidder. As I figger 
it, we ain’t more than fifty or sixty miles 
from the Sandpile right now. I dunno but 
I might put in there on my own account, 
Mr. Kidder—just to have a look at the 
scenery.’’ 

“T beg of you not to joke about it,” 
pleaded Adalbert. 

“T ain’t jokin’,” returned the Amazon; 
and summoning the cabin boy, she sent 
word to the first mate, who was on deck, to 
lay a course for the Sandpile. ‘Now will 
you believe I ain’t jokin’?”’ she demanded 
of Mr. Kidder. 

The latter did not answer directly. He 
had fallen back into his chair. The realiza- 
tion of his mistake momentarily had 
crushed him. 

“What will Letitia say?’’ he muttered 
aloud. 

“Who’s Letitia?’’ asked Captain Annie. 

“She’s—a girl friend. A very charming 
and wealthy girl friend who ——” Adalbert 
paused; then, with a gesture of resignation 
he said, “‘I may as well tell you the whole 
BuOtyes 

He didso. At the end of an hour Captain 
Annie knew everything, or approximately 
everything. She also felt intimately ac- 
quainted with Adalbert. Something about 
him—a certain wistfulness, a certain 
extraordinary youthfulness—had worked in 
the female sea rover’s bosom that peculiar 
combination of emotions which is both pred- 
atory and maternal. Mr. Kidder, glancing 
uncomfortably at his hostess of the schooner 
Snowdrop, remembered vividly that fare- 
well scene in the hall of the boarding house 
when Mrs. Buttersworth had kissed him. 
This woman had precisely Mrs. Butters- 
worth’s hungry expression. He must stave 
off the crisis if he could. Hang it all, why 
did these large-bosomed women always 
want to kiss him? It was the same thing 
afloat or ashore. 

“Don’t you think we’d better go on 
deck?” he suggested nervously. 

Captain Annie leaned across the table; 
she put her large red hand on his own. 

“‘Mr. Kidder,’’ she said, in a throaty 
murmur, ‘I’m a lonely soul. I own this 
schooner and I do a good business. But it 
ain’t enough, Mr. Kidder. I’m a woman, 
same as your friend, Letitia; and bein’ a 
woman, J got instincts. I got instincts that 
keeps plaguin’ me to go out and marry me 
a husband, Mr. Kidder. Bernard Shaw is 
right. It’s the woman that goes after the 
man, and no mistake. That’s the way Na- 
ture up and fixed it, and I ain’t one to go 
agin Nature—or Bernard Shaw.” 

Adalbert got determinedly to his feet. 

“Captain Annie,” he said, “I appreciate 
your interest in my—er—behalf. But you 
have made a mistake, Captain Annie. I 
am not the marrying type of man. I never 
marry. I mean, I never think of—of 
marrying.” 

The captain heaved a Gargantuan sigh. 

“That’s always the way,” she observed; 
“what you want you can’t get in spite of 
Bernard Shaw or the devil. And like as not 
you're lyin’. Like as not there’s some fe- 
male girl’s got you all hooked and landed 
and salted down; this Letitia, this pretty 
little heiress, f’r instance. Eh?” 

“Not at all!’’ asserted Adalbert. “You 
don’t understand y 

“T understand more’n you give me credit 
for,’ grunted Captain Annie Mainfaring. 
“And I dunno but I’m entitled to whatever 
I can get out of this here business, all things 
considered.” . 


It was about three o’clock in the after- 
noon when the schooner Snowdrop let go 
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her anchor off the Sandpile. But Captain 
Annie was not the only visitor to the island 
that afternoon. From the schooner’s deck 
a small boat could be seen drawn up on the 
beach, and on the crest of the tallest sand 
dune was silhouetted ¢ girl’s figure—a fig- 
ure in white skirt and sweater, with wind- 
blown hair. 

“Letitia!’’ cried Adalbert. to Captain 
Annie,standing beside him onthe schooner’s 
quarter-deck. 

““Oh,’’ muttered the Amazon, ‘‘so that’s 
Letitia, is it? And how did she get here, 
I'd like to know?”’ 

“Tn her yacht, the Cormorant, I sup- 
pose,’’ answered Adalbert. ‘‘She was to 
meet me here,’”’ he explained; and added 
simply, “if you don’t mind I’d like to go 
ashore. I’m rather particular about keep- 
ing my engagements.” 

The captain of the Snowdrop laughed— 
somewhat indelicately. 

“That’s all right, Mr. Kidder, my lad! 
We'll all go ashore, in a manner of speaking. 
Eh?” And turning to the mate, the spry 
little man who had almost made a corpse of 
Adalbert, she ordered him to lower the gig. 

“Take along picks and shovels,” she said 
in an offhand tone. 

“Aye, aye, mum!”’ returned the mate, 
saluting. 

Adalbert understood and was seized with 
despair. But he was helpless. He could 
do nothing. 

“We are all in the hands of fate,” he re- 
flected, a few moments later, as he dropped 
over the schooner’s side into the gig. 

“Get off my feet,’ groaned Captain 
Annie, who had settled herself in the stern 
sheets. ‘“‘Here,’’ she continued more ami- 
cably, grasping Adalbert around the waist, 
“you can set on my lap!”’ 

Again he was helpless. He sat—as lightly 
as possible—on Captain Annie’s lap till the 
boat grounded on the sand. Then he sprang 
nimbly ashore. 

“Hi! Letitia! Here I am!” he called 
out, hurrying forward. 

The white-clad figure on the dunes gave 
an answering shout and ran toward him. 
They met halfway up the beach. 

“Bertie! I thought I’d missed you!” 
She caught his hands, exclaiming excitedly, 
“We reached Buffam’s Bay at noon. The 
Cormorant’s inside. I came out in the 
motor dinghy. . What’s happened? 
Whose schooner is that? And who are all 
these people?”’ Letitia paused, breathless. 
“Good heavens, Bertie!’’ she gasped a 
moment later. “It’s a woman!” 

““Sh-h!’’ whispered Adalbert, pressing 
the girl’s hands. “‘That’s Captain Annie, 
of the schooner Snowdrop. I’ve been cap- 
tured by her, Letitia. I can’t explain now, 
but I’ve been captured by her; and she— 
well, she’s rather an unprincipled woman, 
I’m afraid. A rum runner and—she reads 
Bernard Shaw. She knows about the 
treasure—in an unguarded moment I 
showed her the map—and I’m afraid she’s 
going to dig for it.” 

Letitia turned pale. 

“Oh, my Lord, no! Bertie, she can’t!’ 

“Sh-h! She’ll hear you.” 

Adalbert stood at Letitia’s side, waiting 
for the approach of the Amazon. The latter 
came forward slowly over the loose sand. 
Her large hands were thrust into the pockets 
of her overalls. Her cap was pulled down 
over her eyes and there was a half smile 
bracketing her grim mouth. Seen with the 
sea at her back, she cut a picturesque 
though hardly a romantic figure. She was 
still motherly looking, but it was the kind 
of motherliness that goes before a chastise- 
ment. 

“Captain Annie,” said Adalbert politely, 
“Miss Goodwin.” 

The Amazon paid no attention to this 
introduction. She walked up to the girl, 
looked her in the eyes and said, “‘So you’re 
Letitia !”’ 

“Yes, I am.” 

“Humph! Born in the lap o’ luxury, 
pretty as a pitcher, money to burn, every- 
thin’ your own way. Well, you can’t blame 
me for grabbin’ off a bit of it, now can you? 
Especially when I’ve come fifty miles out 
o’ my course just to play the hunch I had.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said Letitia. 

“Don’t you? Well’—to Adalbert— 
“hand over that map, my lad, and I’ll show 
you what I’m drivin’ at.” 

Adalbert looked at Letitia. 

“Shall I resist?’’ he asked. 

She gave a faint shriek, and, “‘Oh, no, 


_ Bertie!”’ she cried. ‘“I’d rather lose every- 


thing. I mean, you simply couldn’t do 
anything against five of these brutes with 
picks in their hands!” 
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“True,” said Adalbert. ‘I am outnum- 
bered.”” He put his hand into his coat 
pocket and produced tke silver tube, which 
he gave to Captain Annie. ‘“‘Thismoment,” 
he observed quietly, “will go down in his- 
tory. The treasure may fall to you. The 
honor is mine.” 

“You’re welcome to it, Mr. Kidder,” 
said the motherly captain; and to the four 
sailors, ‘‘All right, boys. You can start in 
at the foot of that second sand dune. That’s 
where the cross shows the treasure is lo- 
cated.” 

It was the mate who suggested that the 
sand dune probably had shifted its position 
a,hundred times since the map was made. 
Captain Annie laughed and waved him 
toward the job. Then she winked at Letitia. 

“T guess it ain’t shifted—much!” she 
chuckled, and turning strolled after her men. 

“Oh!” said Letitia. 

Sinking down on the beach, she took her 
head in her hands. Adalbert leaned over 
her. 

‘‘Aren’t you feeling well, Letitia?” 

““No—yes—I don’t know.” 

“Do you mind if I go up and watch them 
dig?”’ 

“Not at all. Go ahead if you like.” 

Adalbert started toward the sand dune, 
but he had not taken more than half a 
dozen steps when he heard a shout from one 
of the sailors. He looked and saw the fel- 
low digging like mad. Now the others were 
gathered around him; they were stooping; 
they had lifted something—a chest—from 
the sand. 

Adalbert stood as if hypnotized. Fin- 
ally he felt a hand clutching him. It was 
Letitia’s. 

“Have they found it?”’ she asked in a 
choked voice. 

“I’m afraid so.” 

Captain Annie’s laugh came rolling down 
to them. 

“All right, my lads. 
we'll have a look.”’ 

“No, wait! Let me open it!’’ cried Adal- 
bert. He rushed forward, followed by Leti- 
tia. ‘Let me open it! I’m the only 
descendant of Captain Kidd on this island, 
or anywhere near it. It’s my right—it’s my 
duty to open the chest.” 

‘Shall I hit him over the head again?”’ 
asked the mate of the Snowdrop, glancing 
at Captain Annie. The latter shook her 
head. To Adalbert she spoke gruffly, but 
not unkindly. 

“Step up and open it then. Far be it 
from me, Mr. Kidder, to do you out o’ your 
rights as a descendant.” 

Adalbert bowed to her. 

“Thank you, Captain Annie. If one of 
your men will lend me his pick I will break 
the lock.” 

A pick was put into his hands. Mr. Kid- 
der stood looking down at the chest, which 
undoubtedly was an ancient one. No mis- 
take here! No miscalculation this time! A 
genuine sea chest—and on the cover of it, 
faintly burned into the wood, the initials 
W. K. 

Adalbert groaned aloud. Alas, that fate 
had played him such a trick! It was pure 
irony that he must realize his heart’s desire, 
only to be robbed of it directly by a lot of 
miserable marine outlaws. As for Captain 
Annie, he would not have married her if 
she 

“Go on and smash the lock!”’ urged the 
captain’s voice in his ear. 

He brought down the pick; the rusty old 
padlock dropped into the sand. Amid a 
breathless silence Mr. Kidder leaned forward 
and raised the lid of the treasure chest. Ev- 
eryone pressed closer, including Letitia. 
There was a moment of painful silence; 
then 

“Empty!” breathed Adalbert. 

“‘Hijacked!’’ gulped Captain Annie. 

“Stung!’’ growled the mate. 

“Not asou markee!”’ exclaimed the crew. 

Suddenly they all looked at Letitia. She 
had begun to laugh. She stood with her 
hand over her mouth, staring at them and 
laughing uncontrollably. 

““My pearls!’ she gasped. 
pearls!” 

She turned and ran up the side of the 
dune, shrieking with laughter. Captain An- 
nie looked at Adalbert. 

“The lady’’—she said gently—‘‘the lady 
has got hi-sterics. It’s up to you, my lad, 
to soothe ’er out o’ them. And if I should 
never see you agin, Mr. Kidder, which I 
doubt if I ever will, just remember that in 
spite of her overhauls and her perfession, 
Annie Mainfaring was a woman, with all a 
woman’s feminine instincts and—and that’s 

(Continued on Page 172) 
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the Six Things You Want 


Control Jgewer Repairs 


Firm, easy control of a car gives any 
driver greater comfort and assurance. This 
feeling of security is destroyed as soon as 
wear develops in front axle bearings. 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings are built 
into the steering assembly—front hubs, 
steering pivots and worm—to make it as 
nearly wear-proof as possible. 


Quiet Gears 


The gears in the transmission and rear 
axle must carry heavy loads at high speeds. 
If the gears are not kept in proper mesh, 
they become worn and noisy. Keeping them 
in proper mesh is up to the bearings. Rapid 
wear in bearings which can not stand the 
severe service, produces gear wear. The 
more gears wear, the louder the noise. 
Timken Bearings keep transmissions and 
rear axles free from noise. 


Easy Steering 


Difficulty in parking a car—in directing 
it through traffic—fatigue from long driving 
—these are a reflection on a car’s steering 


mechanism. Timken Bearings in the steer- 


ing pivots bring noticeable ease of manipu- 
lation under any driving condition. 


If wheels are held true, there will be no 
hub nor spindle repairs. If gears are kept 
in permanent alignment, they will operate 
for the life of the car. Timken Bearings are 
given this specific work, not only because 
they are in principle the correct bearings, 
but because they postpone the need of re- 
placing gears. 


Long Life 


The bearing at a motor car’s hard service 
points must preserve the original alignment 
of the part which it serves. Not just for 
the first few thousand miles—but indefi- 
nitely. Timken Bearings show little wear 
after year-in, year-out hard service. If 
wear has developed, an easily made adjust- 
ment restores their initial usefulness. 
Neither the bearings nor adjacent parts 
need be disturbed. 


Minimum Care 


Timken Bearings ask less in the way of 
attention than any of a car’s important 
units. A little grease—a simple adjustment 
at long intervals—and they will outlive 
the vehicle. JIsn’t that the bearing 
you want in your car? 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 


Principle and Performance 


The Timken Dual Duty principle—the capacity to take, 
in one bearing, both radial loads and thrust loads—has 
made Timken Tapered Roller Bearings the outstanding 
choice of car builders. This same principle has won the 
preference of car owners for Timken Bearings because of 
their economy and serviceability. 


Over a hundred million Timken Tapered Roller Bearings 
have been manufactured. The performance record of these 
bearings is well and favorably known. Today, the demand 
for Timken Bearings is greater than ever before. Check 
the Timken Equipment in a car before buying it. It’s a 
pretty good guide to car value. 


© 1924, T. R. B. Co. 
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Try 
these cigars 


FREE 


OU’VE seen my advertisements from 

time to time—I’m not a stranger to 

you. I’ve been making cigars here in 
Philadelphia formore than twenty-twoyears, 
selling them direct to smokers on a trial 
basis—the customer pays nothing if the 
cigars don’t satisfy. 


I make the best cigars I know how, put a 
box in a customer’s hands, tell him to try 
them. If he likes them, he pays for them. 
If he doesn’t like them, he returns the re- 
mainder of the box at my expense. The trial 
costs him nothing. That’s all there is to it. 


I lose money on the first box 


I don’t make a penny on the first box of 
cigars sold to a new customer. 


Suppose, for instance, you and 399 other 
men order a box of cigars from this adver- 
tisement. Dividing 400 into $1,750.00 (the 
cost of this advertisement) gives $4.37. In 
other words, it costs me $4.37 to sell you a 
$1.98 box of cigars. You see, I must offer an 
extraordinary cigar; it mustbe betterthan you 
expect; the flavor, aroma, cool, even-burning 
qualities must delight you. Otherwise you 
would not order again. 


Exact size 
and shape 


How Isave youmoney 


I sell cigars by the box, direct 
and fresh, at a price that repre- 
sents only one cost of handling 
and one profit. Based on custom- 
ers’ estimates, you save upward 
of 7c on each cigar. I sell them 
at less than 8c each by the box. 
Smokers say the cigar equals any 
15c smoke. 

The El Nelsor, the cigar illus- 
trated, is a 434-inch cigar. The 
long Havana filler gives richness 
and full flavor. The genuine Su- 


matra leaf wrapper assures even 
burning and long white ash. 
Handmade by skilled adults in 
clean surroundings. 


A new introductory offer 


Iam now offeringan Introductory 
Box of 25 cigars for only $1.98. I 
have heretofore offered only 
boxes of 50. Somehow I feel that 
aman is more willing to order a 
box of 25 than a box of 50—espe- 
cially if he has been buyingcigars 
by two’s and three’s over the 
counter. That’s the reason for 
my new Introductory Offer of 25. 


Don’t send me a penny 


If you’ll sign and mail the coupon 
now, I'll see that you get a box 
of 25 freshly-made, full-flavored 
El Nelsors, size and shape as in 
the illustration, postage prepaid. 
If after smoking five the box 
doesn’t seem worth $1.98, return 
the twenty unsmoked cigars 
within five days—no obligation. 


In ordering please use your 
business letterhead or the cou- 
pon, filling in the line marked 

Reference.” Or, if you don’t 
wish to bother giving areference, 
just drop me a postcard and you 
can pay the postman $1.98 when 
the cigars are’ delivered. I pay 
the postage. 


NELSON B. SHIVERS, Pres. 


Herbert D. Shivers, Inc. 


r 
" 
| i 
4 25 Bank Strect, Philadelphia, Pa. I 
1 ape tcase send me a box of 25 El Nelsor cigars. If, ! 
after smoking 5, I decide the box is worth $1.98, I 
1 Lagree to send you that amount. If I decide it isn't J 
1 worth that amount, I agree to return the 20 un- | 
I smoked cigars within five days with no obligation. I 
l O Mild Medium Strong 1 
I 
1 Name = : 
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1 Address ! 
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(Continued from Page 169) 
all, Mr. Kidder. Good-by, my lad, and 
God bless you.” 

But Adalbert already had fled the Ama- 
zonian presence. His only thought was for 
Letitia. He found her lying in a crumpled 
heap upon the farther slope of the sand 
dune. 

“TLetitia!’’ he cried. ‘‘Whatisit? Look 
at me! What is it?” 

She lay still for a moment; then she sat 
up, clinging to his arm. 

“Bertie,” she pleaded in an uncertain 
voice, ‘‘will you ever forgive me?’’ 

“Forgive you? For what?” 

‘“Well, you see, Bertie, it was all a put-up 
job. I made that map. I hid it in the 
Adventure’s keel. I did it all. Because I 
knew how much you wanted to discover 
pirate treasure, and I thought if you did— 
well, I mean, if my plan had worked you’d 
have been pretty well off ue 

““Wait,’’ said Adalbert, whose head was 
spinning. ‘‘Wait! Do you mean to say 
that you had intended to put something of 
value in that chest?” 

“My pearls!” replied Letitia. “They 
were worth about a hundred thousand dol- 
lars!’ 

“A hundred thousand ——” 

VY eg.2 

“And they’re gone? Where are they 
now?” 

Letitia shook her head. 

“T don’t know. The last I saw of them 
Captain Haskins had them in a little leather 
bag. He was going to bury them—in the 
chest, you know. He—was in on the con- 
spiracy too.” 

“Captain Haskins!” exclaimed Adalbert. 
“T thought so! I suspected him from the 
first. What’s happened is that he’s be- 
trayed you.” 

“T’m afraid you’re right,” said Letitia re- 
luctantly. She looked at him like a crest- 
fallen child. ‘‘Bertie,’’ she murmured. 

“Yes, Letitia?’”’ 

“T—I won’t mind losing the pearls if 
you—I mean, if you’ll just say you forgive 
me, and understand a 

Adalbert got abruptly to his feet. He 
stood very straight and determined against 
the sky. 

“Letitia,” he said, “I do understand. 
And of course I forgive you.. I know you 
were thinking only of my—of my welfare, 
so to speak. And I—I appreciate your ef- 
forts—er—your thought of me. But of 
course, Letitia, I am disappointed. I’d 
thought for a while that my great ambition 
was to be realized. And now I find it alla 
dream—an illusion. Naturally I’m disap- 
pointed.” 

“Poor Bertie!”’ said Letitia. 

“Also, I feel it my duty to find the pearls 
you have lost. Until I do so, I shall con- 
sider myself indebted to you in the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars.” 

The girl gave a little cry. 

“Bertie, don’t be 7 

Mr. Kidder waved his hand. 

“One hundred thousand dollars, Letitia! 
And now, hadn’t we better begin to think 
of getting back to the yacht?” 


The voyage home in the Cormorant was 
not a cheerful one. Poor Mrs. Goodwin, 
who detested the ocean and who usually 
spent her time aboard the yacht in being 
thoroughly seasick, was forced to relinquish 
this privilege, extraordinarily enough, to 
her daughter. It was Letitia who kept to 
her cabin and Mrs. Goodwin who wielded 
the smelling salts, though actually there 
were no symptoms of illness. 

“You don’t look a bit sick, Letitia; only 
a little peaked and down at the mouth. 
Have you and Adalbert been quarreling?” 

“No, mother.” 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t know why you 
made an engagement to meet him in the 
middle of the ocean. I suppose it was some 
sort of modern idea; everything strange is 
due to some modern idea, I’ve noticed; but 
I do think ——” 

As for Adalbert, he spent most of the 
thirty-hour run on deck, even sleeping in a 
deck chair, under an awning. Why he slept 
there he himself hardly knew. It seemed 
appropriate to his state of mind somehow. 

He had determined to spend the rest of 
his life searching for the lost jewels, track- 
ing down the criminal. The criminal, of 
course, was Captain Haskins. He would 
find the captain if he had to comb the Des- 
ert of Sahara, the wilds of India, the secret 
lairs of the Dark Continent itself. 

He communicated his intention to Letitia 
directly after their arrival at Sound View. 
Indeed, they had no more than got into the 
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house, Mrs. Goodwin had no more than col- 
lapsed joyfully into the arms of her family 
physician, who was always on hand at such 
moments, when Adalbert spoke to Letitia 
about setting forth on his search for the 
dastardly captain. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” he said, “‘I’ll begin 
my investigation at the lodge.” 

“Yes, Bertie,”’ said Letitia meekly. 

Her eyes seemed to plead with him; he 
had never seen her so pretty, so appealing. 
But he sternly put aside temptation. 

“T’ll go down there at once. There may 
be some clew a 

“T’ll go with you, Bertie.” 

“Very well, Letitia. But I warn you that 
this is going to be a man’s job.” 

They went down to the lodge together, 
and as it happened they found there a clew. 
They found it in the captain’s modest living 
room, in the shape of the captain himself. 

“You!” exclaimed Adalbert, clutching at 
a chair for support. 

The old sea dog stood up, took his pipe out 


of his mouth, and without so much as glanc- 


ing at Mr. Kidder, said, ‘‘ My compliments, 
Miss Tishy, and you’re home, are ye?” 

“Captain Haskins!” said Letitia. “Where 
are my pearls?”’ 

“Yes!’’ put in Adalbert forcibly. “‘Where 
are the pearls?” 

The captain still looked imperturbably at 
the girl. 

“My compliments, Miss Tishy, and I 
buried ’em.”’ 

“Buried them? Where?” 

“Right where I was told to.” 

“ce But ee, 

The captain raised his hand. In the re- 
sulting silence he took down from a shelf 
directly over his head the cap he wore on all 
state occasions. From the lining of this cap 
he produced, with a certain sense of leger- 
demain, a square piece of paper, which he 
held up before Letitia’s bewildered eyes. 

“Miss Tishy,” he said, “you give me 
them jools and you give me this map, and 
you says to bury the jools where the cross 
showed was the place to bury em. Be care- 
ful, you says, to get it right, Cap’n Haskins, 
I don’t want no mistake about this. Well, 
Miss Tishy, I stuck that there map into my 
top piece and I tuk that old sea chest outen 
your pa’s collection, which you had burnt 
into it a heathen pirate’s initials, and I lit 
out for the Sandpile—because, Miss Tishy, 
it was the Sandpile you and me had been 
talkin’ about and plannin’ all this here jam- 
boree for—now wa’n’t it?” 

“Yes, of course it was!”’ agreed Letitia 
quickly. 

“Well, Miss Tishy, I went up there and 
I buried that there old chest from memory, 
as you might say. I’d just about got it 
covered over when them two bootleggers 
come up on me, and I had to pretend I was 
friendly to ’em till their sloop started off 
suddenlike, by some miracle ——’”’ 

“‘T was the miracle,”’ interposed Adalbert 
with dignity. 

“Oh, you was, was you? Well, my com- 
pliments, Miss Tishy, and that ain’t the 
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pint. The p’int is that when them 
bootleggers had fled off like the army of 
Philistines before the wrath of the Lord, 
thinks to myself I’ll just take a look at tha 
there map to be sure I’m right. So I lool 
at it, Miss Tishy, and I seed I wa’n’t ri 
I wa’n’t right by as much as three hundre 
miles, and that’s all they was to it. Think 
I, mebbe Miss Tishy’s made a mistake, 
then agin, mebbe she ain’t. Mebbe 
knows her own mind and mebhe she do 
But that ain’t for you, Cap’n Haskins, 
decide. Orders is orders in this world, Cai 
Haskins. You been givin’ ’em and tal 
’em all your life long, and you ain’t on 
disobey a plain command now, not at y 
time o’ life. But I’m danged, I says, if. 
a-goin’ to lug that there chest back to 
necticut, I says. In the fust place it’ 
old it’ll never stand another maulin’ 
them baggage smashers, I says, and in th 
second place if Miss Tishy has made a mi 
take, and comes here to meet the gen 
man, I says, it’ll be somethin’ for her to dig 
up anyway.” 
“But the pearls!’’ exclaimed Letitia. 
“My compliments, Miss Tishy, a: 
they’re buried accordin’ to plans and spe 
fications as hereinbefore mentioned.” 
So saying, Captain Haskins gave her th 
piece of paper he had been holding 
cately between the thumb and forefinger 
his chubby right hand. Letitia looked ; 
the piece of paper; then at the captain 
then at Adalbert. She giggled. She becam 
serious. She giggled again. i 
“Good Lord,” she finally brought out, * 
gave you the wrong map!”’ 
“Let me see it, Letitia,” requested Ada 
bert. 
But she only looked at him, blushing. 
“T won’t,”’ she said. “I just won’t!”” 
Suddenly she turned and ran out of t 
lodge. She ran across the lawn as fast a 
she could go, her skirts pulled up to he 
knees. 
Adalbert ran after Letitia, somehow in 
mensely exhilarated by the sight of Le 
tia’s slender twinkling legs. The chase | 
him to the shore of the artificial lake thai 
was a feature—as he well knew—of 1] 
Goodwin estate, but it did not end ther 
Letitia had piled into the flat-bottome 
punt that served to carry passengers to # 
island in the center of the lake and ws 
pushing off when Adalbert waded out afte 
her. He caught hold of the boat with h 
hands. 
“You gave Captain Haskins the map ye 
made for your pirate party, Letitia! Tl 
map we used that night! You made a mi 
take and gave him 4 ‘ 
“Let go! I hate you!” 
But he only laughed and climbed into th 
punt. Taking up the oars, he rowed quickl 
to the island. 
“Tt seems to me,” he said, “‘that we” 
done this before.” : 
“‘T’ve already told you I hate you,” sa 
Letitia as she stepped out of the boat ont 
the island; “I can’t say more thé 
thats come Besides, we haven’t got an} 
thing to dig with.” 
“Hello! Yes, we have!” sang out Ade 
bert, and stooping, he picked up from th 
ground a hoe with a rusty blade. “It’s tl 
one I used that night,” he stated, grinnin 
“‘Careless of you to’ve left it here,’’ sa 
Letitia, pushing back her disheveled hai 
“Well, why don’t you dig?” : 
Five minutes later Adalbert Kidder wi 
pouring from a small leather bag into Li 
titia’s lap a fair-sized fortune in pearls. A 
the sight of them the young man suddenl 
became awed, humble. q 
“Good heavens, Letitia! Do you meat 
to say that I—that I was worth that t 
you?” f 
“That! she answered impulsively 
“That? Why, I love you, Bertie! I 
simply crazy about you!”’ “a 
“Letitia!” 
He took her in his arms and kissed he 
Romance, reality! Whatever was in tha 
kiss was conclusive, irrevocable. 
“Look here,”’ he said, after an interval 
“there’s one thing about all this that ] 
don’t understand. How did you know I’ 
float the model of the Adventure Galle 
in the bathtub?” : 
Letitia smiled. 
“Well, you see, Bertie, I knew you 
pretty well.” 
“Good Lord! You’re positively danger 
ous! All women are dangerous!” cri 
Adalbert in a last, a farewell outpourin 
his sovereign bachelor soul. ‘‘But then, 
he added, with characteristic philosoph 
calm, “I am not a man to flinch fror 
danger.”’ 
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hirty dollars an acre—when you could buy 
1e best land in the valley, fenced, irrigated, 
uilt upon and producing hay, at fifty dol- 
ys an acre! By the time the homesteader 
st through with his fencing, building and 
1e putting of his land into cultivation the 
yst per acre, at the very lowest figures, 
ould be at least one hundred dollars; and 
ren at that he would have nothing—only 
nd that badgers wouldn’t dig in; land the 
ater on which alone, at that valuation, 

ould be costing him a tax of 30 per cent a 
sar per acre. This especial plan went 
skew, although it took us years of des- 
srate effort to defeat it—and perhaps it 
n’t defeated yet. 

There is not a valuable future asset in the 
Jest today, not a lake or a watershed or a 
rest the conservation of which is neces- 
iy to the health and wealth and security 
‘future generations, that is not in danger 
om forces that do not care a snap of their 
agers for future generations so long as they 
in gut and fell and dam—and fill their own 
sckets. Every once in a while they plan 
cursions even upon the national parks, as 
the recent attempt to dam Yellowstone 
ake. 

In connection with this project one 
sthetic and high-minded politician said 
at ““A handsome dam at its mouth im- 
roves any lake.” 


A Worthless Circle 


I am no engineer; but if any irrigation 
igineer can show me where, in two cases 
it of a hundred—I would make it one 
ise in a hundred—it is necessary to dam a 
ke for irrigation purposes, I will grant 
iat he is a better engineer than an econo- 
ist. It is merely, looking at it in its lowest 
rms, ruining one business asset for an- 
cher, when the latter business asset would 
2 better off somewhere else. 

A lake is usually near the headwaters of 
stream, and the headwaters of a stream 
just the place where you do not want to 
ore water. You will never have enough. 
ou miss all the subsidiary streams that 
yme in below the lake. 

But here is the catch in the puzzle: You 
in usually get a lake for nothing from the 
overnment, but it costs money to go 
ywn a valley and buy up ranches in order 
y locate your dam. 

The great and beautiful lake twenty 
iles north of our upper ranch is the best 
cample of what I am talking about that I 
now; an example so good that it is con- 
antly being used as an object lesson by 
1e enemies of stupid spoliation. Here is 
1e of the most beautiful lakes in the world, 
ghteen miles long, snow-capped moun- 
‘ins to the west of it; a lake that in a few 
2ars, possibly a generation, would have 
2en as famous and profitable as the Italian 
kes; and yet it has been ruined 
ever unless the dam that holds it is 
-oken down or forced to keep its con- 
mts at an even level. All around its 
lores, gaunt trees, millions of feet of 
1em, stand up like skeletons. After 
while, of course, they will disappear; 
it the twenty feet or so of evil-smelling 
ud that marks the recession of the 
aters won’t. The Swiss, the Cana- 
ians, the Norwegians—all wise na- 
ons that know the value of scenery— 
ould laugh at us for the fools that 
e are. 

Not long agoI came across another 
rivate irrigation enterprise that pro- 
osed to make its living by damming 
me gemlike mountain lakes and then 
slding up in times of drought a near- 
y larger enterprise. The small enter- 
rise would be able to charge as much 
; the large enterprise could stand; 
ut in the end, of course, the farmers 
ould pay for it. : 
Upon one occasion I was discussing 
‘proposed useless irrigation scheme 
ith a state official. He was an intelli- 
ont state official and had had a bril- 
ant recordin the war. The irrigation 
‘heme in question was much like the 
1e that was. planned for the flat west 
‘our ranch. In other words, it pro- 
osed to complete a worthless circle. 
he cattlemen were to be ousted, the 

mesteaders were to come, the home- 
eaders would go, and then the cat- 

men would buy back the land— 
nd, incidentally, ruined for range 
poses for many years to come—of 
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which they had had legitimate use in the 
beginning. 

“But the land’s no good,” I said, “and 
you've admitted it.” 

The young official smiled tolerantly. 

“That’s not the point,” he answered. 
“What interests me is that it’s a good way 
of paying the state bonus; we'll give ex- 
service men the land. And you ranchers 
oughtn’t to care. In a few years, when the 
soldiers are busted, you can buy back the 
land and then it will really be yours. As it 
1s now, you never know when it is going to 
bé taken away from you.” 

Do not forget that this was an ex-soldier 
talking. What he proposed to do was to 
take two or three years of a young man’s 
life, ruin and waste them and possibly beg- 
gar their possessor—at all events, thor- 
oughly disgust and disgruntle him—and 
having done this, directly tax the rancher 
so that the young man would have a small 
sum of money in his pockets when he left. 
And in a good many parts of the West this 
very scheme is being put into operation, al- 
though most men aren’t so frank. 

Possibly I seem bitter. Well, I am. Early 
in my life I learned to be chary of good, 
kind development companies that were 
going to make me rich by any other method 
than by my own hard work. Money has 
been made in other ways than by work, 
but infinitely more has been lost. I lived 
through the apple boom in the state of 
Washington, and it was a salutary lesson, 
for I only lost all the money I had. 

I saw the time when you could walk into 
practically any club or office in the East 
and sell apple land sight unseen to people 
who didn’t even know where it was located. 
I saw shop windows filled with apples pur- 
porting to come from countries where I 
knew an apple tree hadn’t as yet been 
planted. Huge codperative associations 
were formed that in five years, if you just 
let the associations alone and didn’t bother 
them, would turn over to you five or ten— 
or whatever it was—acres that would give 
you a home and keep you in affluence the 
rest of your life. 


Land Swindles 


I lived alongside some of these com- 
munity orchards and saw the puny, un- 
healthy trees die within the first year—if 
they weren’t dead when they were planted. 
All the land surrounding our nearest rail- 
way station—twenty miles away—a spit of 
land deep down in the naked valley of the 
Columbia River, where the station agent 
couldn’t grow vegetables because the wind 
blew and covered the seedlings with sand, 
and where the only inhabitants, except the 
station agent, were rattlesnakes, was sold as 
town lots to Chicagoans by a particularly 
enterprising citizen. The station agent told 
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me that every now and then someone would 
get off the train looking for his or her town 
lot. And then, in the end, having seen all 
this, as I said, I invested some money 
myself. 

But folly has its uses. In latter years I 
have found my heart exceedingly staunch 
against the oil prospectuses with which, 
being an author, and therefore on every 
sucker list in the country, I was deluged; 
and nowadays I find myself equally deaf to 
the more modern appeals that guarantee to 
make me rarely beautiful or keep me per- 
manently young or endow me with a vast 
personal power. 

Fascinating how advertisements and get- 
rich-quick schemes follow the Zeitgeist of a 
period like hounds upon the scent! Years 
ago, when I was in the state of Washington, 
people had just awakened to the fact—a fact 
that since has become a stupefying reality — 
that modern life is growing increasingly be- 
wildering and perplexing. Charles Wagner 
had written his Simple Life and everyone 
wanted to get back to the land. The clever 
gentlemen who keep their ears to the ground 
immediately offered you fortunes in apples 
and oranges and grapefruit and wheat. 


Fighting Against Odds 


A little later—most people having de- 
cided that if you had to live in a city you 
had to, and the immense new mysterious 
forces of quick communication and closer 
international relations stirring in the minds 
of men—oil was discovered in vast quanti- 
ties and the clever gentlemen, abandoning 
their bucolic pursuits, held out to you for 
practically nothing a chance to share in 
world power and an opportunity to touch 
in your feeble way this black genie who 
worked for you night and day. 

But in the last three or four years, per- 
spective having been gained concerning the 
war, and the most of us having become 
more sophisticated and greatly more weary 
and individualistic, with a new apprecia- 
tion of the shortness of life, mere money, 
even impersonal power, is no good to us any 
longer unless it brings with it personal satis- 
faction; and so we have offered us all sorts 
of panaceas that will do for us what our 
own brains and hearts and bodies are too 
lazy to accomplish. A Morgan is no longer 
the icon of our hearts, but a Valentino. We 
can become motion-picture stars in a week, 
famous novelists merely by writing a letter 
or two, radiantly lovely creatures by swal- 
lowing a pill or by creeping into our baths 
backwards. Some of these remedies are so 


simple that you have merely to rub them on. 

And close to the bottom of the list of 
those who are chasing the pot of gold at the 
foot of the rainbow, because of the hard- 
ships they must endure, and amongst the 
most unfortunate, because their intentions 
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are industrious, are, it seems to me, the 
men who, without knowing what they are 
doing, settle on government land. I have 
seen them come with high hopes and their 
small belongings, and I have seen them 
wage the dreariest sort of warfare against 
poverty and famine. They must beat the 
devil around the stump. In order to live 
they must work during the summer months 
for some wealthier rancher, and if they 
work during the summer months for some 
wealthier rancher they haven’t time prop- 
erly to develop their own holdings. Each 
summer they earn just enough to feed 
themselves and their families during the 
winter. 

In most homesteading there are at least 
eight processes necessary before the land is 
even in condition to plant. First, you must 
remove the sagebrush—the slowest, most 
back-breaking work in the world; then you 
must pile and burn it; third, you must 
remove the stones—you have to do this 
two or three times the first year and con- 
tinue to do it for years to come; fourth, you 
must plow; fifth, you must disk; sixth, 
you must harrow; seventh, you must level; 
and eighth, you must run your irrigating 
laterals and put water on your new land— 
land that soaks it up like a sponge. But 
before you have done any of these things 
it will have been necessary for you to build 
and fence, and dig your main ditches, and 
clear willow land and timberland. 

Then, when everything is ready, after 
breathless work, undoubtedly there will 
come a drought or a freeze or too much rain. 
The weather in new countries is no more 
kind to the settler than is the soil. And as 
to sagebrush grubbing, my former partner 
once remarked that the only kind of man 
to employ was an old man, slightly insane 
and so disinterested in the world that he 
never even wanted to raise his head. 


Practical Considerations 


Consider then how quickly you can get 
ahead if you happen to homestead in a coun- 
try such as mine, where you can do practi- 
cally no farming until the middle of May, 
and only then when you are lucky, and 
where work is likely to end around the mid- 
dle of November. No wonder the original 
settlers took up meadows of wild hay, even 
if wild hay peters out after a while and be- 
comes rank and is never so strong feed for 
stock as cultivated hay. Furthermore, in 
the higher regions of the West one hundred 
and sixty acres of land is not enough for a 
man to make a living on. Even if he has a 
homestead and a desert claim, three hun- 
dred and twenty acres—even if he adds to 
these, as he can in some regions, what is 
known as a grazing homestead right—he 
will very likely not have enough land, for it 
is arough country and a great part of every 
ranch cannot be put under cultiva- 
tion. And yet, if he keeps on adding, 
pretty soon he will find that he has 
boxed the compass and has become 
land poor. 

Such countries present to the stock 
raiser a constant dilemma. Asitis with 
your land, so it is with the size of your 
herd. If you have a small herd, very 
naturally you cannot make a good 
living; but if, on the other hand, you 
have a large herd you cannot make a 
good living either, the size of your herd 
being strictly limited to the amount of 
hay you can raise to feed during the 
winter—about two and a half tons per 
creature; the cut, in the best of circum- 
stances, from about one acre. Four 
hundred acres of hay then would allow 
you to run not more than two hundred 
head of cattle, for you have to make 
allowances for severe springs, and you 
also have to feed whatever horses you 
may have—and other stock. But, even 
at that, this sounds like a fairly simple 
proposition; all you have to do is buy 
more land, increase your hay, and 
pretty soon youare amillionaire. Lots 
of people have thought that. But, as 
a matter of fact, there is such a small 
margin between the cost of raising a 
steer and any possible profit that the 
moment you relax personal supervi- 
sion or increase your overhead charges 
you are more than likely to become a 
bankrupt. ’ 

Here actually is the financial state of 
my country at present: Practically the 
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ls there a “high water mark” 
nm your household cleaning? 


Sometimes, after little hands have been washed, there’s 
a shadowy gray line that mother calls the ‘‘high water 
mark,” 


Mother knows, too, that there are ‘“‘high water marks’? 
in household cleaning. Not because of carelessness, but 
because she can do no better with the tools she has. 


She sweeps her rugs diligently and regularly. But at 
the very bottom of the nap there is destructive, sharp- 
edged dirt her broom can’t sweep out. It must be dis- 
lodged — deaten out! 


When she owns a Hoover, and regularly BEATS her 
rugs, they will actually be as clean as she may think 
they are now. 


The Hoover also sweeps and air-cleans at the same time. 
And what other cleaner gives rugs the three kinds of 
cleaning they shou/d have to be thoroughly clean? 


Then, there’s the space under beds and other low-built 
heavy furniture. A Hoover rolls under these with ease, 
beating, sweeping and thoroughly cleaning the floor 
covering. 


The draperies need not be taken down and sent to the 


cleaner’s, nor need a step-ladder be used to reach the 
dust on ledges and mouldings. 


For it’s only a moment’s work to snap in place the new 
Hoover cleaning attachments— the most remarkable set 
of attachments ever devised. 


Powerful air-suction—drawn through cleaning tools 
with swivel joints that relieve the hand of any twisting 
strains — whisks dust and dirt from even its every resting 
place. And it’s dustless cleaning, too. 


With equal ease and thoroughness every piece of furni- 
ture, every article of the household exposed to dust, can 
be brushed and suctioned clean with the convenient 
nozzle-brush attachment. 


You have no idea how a Hoover will simplify your 
household cleaning—the great amount of labor and 
time it will save—the years it will add to the life of 
your rugs and furnishings. 


What is all this worth to you? Fortunately, you won’t 
have to pay nearly that much! Phone your Authorized 
Hoover Dealer today. He has a plan which makes it 
so easy to buy the new Hoover with its ten added 
features that you’ll wonder why you waited so long. 


THe Hoover Company, Nortru Canton, Outo 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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Spend this spring 
in paradise~ 


HAWAII 


Spring-time in exotic Hawaii—a dream 
of alluring South Sea beauty—invites your 
enjoyment and is easily within reach. 


For as little as $300 to $400 and three 
to four weeks’ time you can make the de- 
lightful voyage over calm seas from any one 
of four Pacific ports to those fascinating is- 
lands. 

In April, May, June and July you’ll find 
the flowers at their best; giant trees gorgeous- 
ly abloom—vines, creepers and shrubs blaz- 
ing with color —luscious tropic fruits ripening 
—breezes that are never too cool, never too 
warm. 

Revel in surf-riding and moonlight swim- 
ming at Waikiki; in golfing over several good 
courses; tennis; motoring on all islands; climb- 
ing cool, rugged, wooded mountains—or in 
any outdoor pastime you fancy. See Kilauea 
Volcano’s fiery crater, safe and easily acces- 
sible, in Hawaii National. Park. 


Total cost mentioned above includes first- 
class, round-trip accommodations on an ocean 
liner for the five- to eight-day voyage from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, or Van- 
couver, B. C., and all hotel and sightseeing 
expense. Good hotels and inter-island cruis- 
ing facilities. 

With all its South Sea romance Hawaii is a part of the 
United States with the same laws, language, customs, 
conveniences. Anideallandin which to owna homeand 
spend at least part of every year. 

Go now to your nearest travel agency and arrange for 
the trip, or fill, clip and mail the coupon. below. 


HAWAIL TOURIST BUREAU 
599 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, or 

879 Fort Street, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S. A. 
Send me your new free illustrated booklet on HAWAII; 
also latest issue of Tourfax, containing data on special trips, 
hotel rates, etc. 
NAME 
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By all means! Quickly and easily with ‘“‘Ap- 
plause Cards’’*. They're handsomely printed 
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Keep a pack of them near your receiving set. 
You can use “Applause Cards’’* liberally be- 
cause they are FREE AT YOUR RADIO 
DEALER'S. 

(‘Applause Cards’’* were originated by this 
i¢ ompany, makers of the popular Dictogrand 
Loud Speaker and the Aristocrat Dictograph 
Headset. The only “Applause Cards"’* are 
Dictograph Copyrighted ‘‘Applause Cards’’*,) 
A big FREE package of them awaits you at your 
dealer’s. Or if he has not yet stocked, WRITE US, 
GIVING HIS NAME and we'll ship you a generous 
supely ict “Applause Cards’’* free, prepaid, direct, 

ept, S-4, 
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whole valley, in the shape of mortgages, is 
in the hands of the bank or a few rich men, 
and yet the bank and other lenders of money 
cannot foreclose. It is a stalemate. If 
the bank and the other lenders foreclosed 
they wouldn’t know what to do with the 
land they would find on their hands. With 
a few exceptions, the only solvent ranchers 
are the dude men, and at present they are 
the only men who bring actual hard cold 
cash into the pockets of anyone. Their 
product depends neither upon weather, the 
state of the markets nor altitude. 

It has always been doubtful to me, any- 
way, how much the wilder parts of the West 
have ever in reality been a poor man’s coun- 
try. It is difficult to see how they were in 
the much-lauded older days. Never in the 
history of the country, not even in the 
South, has there existed a more feudal con- 
dition than in the Far West. Without 
luck—such as the discovery of a gold mine— 
or without dishonesty—such as stealing an- 
other man’s cattle or acquiring vast tracts 
of free land by getting other men, contrary 
to the law, to homestead for you—the av- 
erage cow-puncher was a cow-puncher and 
remained so, and the big rancher was a big 
rancher. 

I am not deprecating Western emigra- 
tion; I have been telling about men who 
have no capital. I believe that the West is 
still the finest direction in which any young 
man can turn, provided he is suited for the 
life and has nothing to hold him back, and 
provided he has a few resources except his 
wits and his hands. There is no part of the 
country where a small capital still goes fur- 
ther; and in many sections, if you have any 
capital at all, it is still possible to get in 
upon the ground floor. Then you can grow 
with the country. : 

Individualism is at a premium; there is 
none of the anonymity of more crowded 
places; opportunities of all kinds come to 
you without your lifting a finger. Someone 
once said, for instance, that my state, Wy- 
oming, wasn’t a state but a club. And this 
is true, for everyone knows or knows of ev- 
eryone else. A man knows the governor 
and the bishop and all manner of important 
people at an age when he would be consid- 
ered a mere stripling in the East. 


Where Life is Never Dull 


Strange as it may seem, you are nearer 
Washington in the Rocky Mountains than 
you are if you were living in New York. In 
all this sprawling democracy the Far West 
is the one place where a man feels that he is 
really in touch with his Government and 
where he feels that his opinions and just de- 
sires carry some weight. We have one con- 
gressman and two senators in my own state, 
and most of the citizens know them person- 
ally. You have always the infinite satisfac- 
tion of being able to argue with your 
representative, even if the argument accom- 
plishes nothing. As to the other satisfac- 
tions a Westerner derives, especially if he be 
a ranchman, they are difficult to describe to 
any who have not known them; they are so 
numerous, and in many cases so subtle; but 
they are constant. The Far West is the only 
part of America—at least so it seems tome— 
where, barring accidents, a man can be con- 
tinually happy and where life never by any 
chance becomes dull. 

There is the climate, for one thing; there 
is the uplifting beauty; there is the hardy 
outdoor life; there is the esoteric and com- 
plete pleasure of outwitting Nature at its 
own game; there are the pleasantest and 
kindest and wittiest of neighbors—with oc- 
casionally a bad neighbor just to add extra 
stimulus; there is space and lack of irritat- 
ing crowding, a lack of noise and smells and 
ugliness, a sense of really having enough 
time in which to do what you want. 

Despite the cynics of the East, the West- 
erner does not exaggerate his claims; the 
West may not be the place where men are 
men and women are women, because men 
are pretty much men wherever you put 
them, and women are women, neither of 
which is saying much; but the West is a 
splendid place to achieve a rather rare full- 
ness of life—a thing part mental and part 
physical. When any young man—provided 
he is a decent young man—asks me about 
going there I advise him to go. Even if he 
stays only a year or so, he will have had an 
invaluable experience. He will:come back 
with a broadened point of view; he will be 
a better American; very likely he will be 
healthier; and he will have seen opportu- 
nity in such a way that always hereafter he 
will know what opportunity means. 
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But if he does come back, even if he 
should and has to come back, he must be 
prepared to be at times a lonely and home- 
sick young man, for the West is a magician; 
once it has waved its wand over you, you 
will feel if you leave it that you have left 
behind some of your lost heritage of beauty 
and laughter. The Hast is filled with men 
who are homesick for sagebrush and run- 
ning water, and aspen trees that take the 
sunlight, and the creaking of saddles. 

Nor would I be fair at all unless I stated 
that I have known numerous men who 
have homesteaded with no more visible 
assets than their families and possibly a 
team of horses, and who are now substan- 
tial citizens.. But in most of these cases 
exceptional faetors have been at work; ex- 
ceptional industry, or exceptional lack of 
illness, or an exceptional talent, or some 
exceptional good luck—a number of sons, 
perhaps, who, unlike most sons, have stood 
by and worked the ranch while their father 
was out earning actual money; a wise and 
saving wife; a larger outfit near by offering 
high pay for specialized labor; or an unex- 
pected increase in land. But in no case 
have I known a man to succeed without 
capital who did not have back of him many 
years of experience. 

The doctor and I thought we knew all 
about homesteading, and we at least knew 
that it was cheaper to buy land already de- 
veloped than to take it up yourself, and we 
regretted our necessity for having to do the 
latter; but we didn’t know one quarter of 
what we were soon going to learn. 


A House Divided 


There are numerous ways of taking up 
government land; there are stone and tim- 
ber claims, mineral claims, water-power 
claims, leases for summer camps, other 
methods; but the ordinary method for the 
actual settler is to take out a homestead 
claim and add to it possibly a desert claim. 
This gives him, as I have said, three hun- 
dred and twenty acres; and it was, as I 
have also said, what the. doctor and I had 
applied for—three hundred and twenty 
acres each. After the usual heartbreaking 
delays in which all government offices seem 
to rejoice, our applications were granted. 

Our two places adjoined and a line ran 
through them diagonally. The land was 
not accurately surveyed for several years— 
even now we do not know just where our 
south line is—and so, guessing as best we 
could, we put our main buildings where we 
thought the diagonal line was and retired to 
a discreet distance, I to the north, the doc- 
tor to the south, to build our living cabins, 
so that there would be no danger of our not 
complying with the law that requires you 
to dwell upon your land. 

Curiously enough, when the survey was 
finally completed, we found that the divid- 
ing line between the doctor’s holdings and 
mine cut the main cabin directly in two. 
I own the most important part—the kitch- 
ens, the dining rooms, the storerooms and a 
big sitting room; while the doctor got only 
the social end—the writing room, the card 
room and the biggest sitting room. 

It is lucky for him we have never quar- 
reled seriously, for I could keep him out of 
the dining room; and as for myself, I don’t 
play cards. 

With a homestead claim you are re- 
quired to live upon the land; and it must 
be land where there is some natural water 
or a well can be dug; and you must make it 
your home, building a house and residing 
there without interruption for a certain 
number of months of the year. Should you 
have to go out in the winter to seek work 
you must notify the local land commis- 
sioner when you leave and when you re- 
turn, and receive from him a permit. In 
addition to these requirements, you are re- 
quired to do a certain amount of develop- 
ment and planting. At the end of three or 
five years, depending upon the number of 
months you have actually lived upon your 
place, it is yours and the Government gives 
you a title. 

A desert claim is a homestead turned up- 
side down. It must be land where there is 
no water, but land to which water can be 
brought by means of an irrigation ditch, 
unless it isa dry farm. You are not required 
to live upon the land; but, as in the case of 
a homestead, you must do a certain amount 
of development work each year; and un- 
less it is a dry farm, before you receive your 
title you must have run your ditches so 
that you can turn water on every forty 
acres. I must admit that all these various 
claims are directed by the Government 
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with considerable common sense. The 
main factor in granting a title is whether 
the settler’s intentions are sincere. The 
final inspection is always conducted with an 
eye to what is important and not with an 
eye to red tape. 

It is not in the least difficult to obtain 
government land if you are an honest man; — 
the difficulty consists entirely in making a 
living upon it once you obtain it. > 

Before I close this subject of free land, a 
a note—as an addendum—I should like 
ask how many people realize the subtle 
far-reaching change the narrowing—ind 
for all practical purposes, the closing of t 
public domain has made in life in the coun- 
try. I have seen the question brought up — 
only once before, and that was by a histo- 
rian in a review several years ago. q 

A frontier is the best safety valve a na: 
tion can have. It was the restless spirits 
the Civil War, who could not abide a ret 
to normal existence, that settled the W 
Without the Civil War, the development 
the West would have been retarded ma 
decades. But what is going to subli 
the restlessness of the last war or of possi 
wars to come? There is only a thin lin 
after all, between high adventure and 
higher types of crime. The poet, hap 
occupied, is one of the most useful of ci 
zens; the poet thwarted is a destructi 
and dangerous man. I remember a clergy- 
man once saying to me, “‘The sordid crim- 
inals who drink absinth in Paris, or’’—a 
he hastily corrected himself —“‘ perhaps the 
defeated geniuses 

I often wonder how many of the young 
men now foolishly engaged in holding 
taxicabs might not in an earlier generati 
have been good frontiersmen. Perha 
even now they would be good frontiersm 
if somebody would stake them, for ft! 
frontier is still open to those who have a 
little capital and a little wit and a good deal 
of determination. ] 

Out-of-doors, the moon is a guide and ¢ 
street lamp, and the sun a fire by which yo 
warm your heart; but in the city the mo 
is a theatrical, unnecessary adornment, ai 
the sun is something you feel but never 
except as a reflected light high up on wa 
of brick or stone. A few nights ago, livi 
here for a while in a city, I saw the moon 
and it was a surprise to me. I did not knoy 
it was in the ascendant, and had been fo 
week or so; and you never do know until 
unexpectedly you discover it at the end 
an avenue or down an alley, peering at you 
with the wide stare of a village girl in wh 
innocence may lie all manner of chances 
misfortune and adventure. About the cit 
moon there is none of the wide and wis 
and placid maternity of the moon in unin 
terrupted places. 


The Matter of Weather 


Weather generally, to the farmer or th 
rancher, is a personality in a way not under 
standable to the man who has too man 
neighbors; a passion and a source of fie 
inward rejoicing or despair. Rain or sn 
isas heavy upon the countryman as lead, and 
a speck of blue sky sends the blood coursing 
through his veins. In a high mountait 
country this preoccupation with the weath 
becomes a mania as the days grow shorté 
and the winter sets in. There is always 80 
much left to be done about a ranch tha 
never gets done; and a storm, especially t 
aman in camp, may mean more than 
comfort—it may come near to mean 
actual danger. At all events, a storm lat 
in the year means this, for it is at that ti 
that you are either hunting or else roun 
up cattle and horses. It means long da 
of riding over slippery trails or soggy flats 
half the time in the face of a gale and often 
so cold that you are numb in your saddle 
and it means that you ride from gray dawi 
until late into the gray night; and it mean 
that when you do finally come back to you! 
camp or your ranch, you will be so sheathet 
in a thin armor of ice that for a momen 
you will hesitate before dismounting 
order that you may bring back some circu: 
lation into your legs. : 

The Far West is a healthful country. Fev 
people seem to die except from old age 
accident—sudden and dramatic; but 
Far West has one favorite illness, and t 
is rheumatism. I had almost forgotte 
another illness—indigestion. The latte! 
might be called the cow-puncher’s sickne 
Sooner or later most cow-punchers ruin 
their stomachs by the frying pan, the buck 
ing horse and the trick of grabbing a bite 
and then riding away. 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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But then, returning to the weather, when 
u come down to it, in a country such as 
ine there are no real seasons at all; it 
entirely a question of whether the sun is 
tor not. The old saying that “Wyoming 
s two seasons—July and winter’’ is not in 
e least true, for it has the most delightful 
mate in the world; but it is true that you 
ay experience a snowfall in August, and, 
the other hand, summer in January. I 
ve seen a heavy snowfall on the Fourth 
July, a snow that lay for twenty-four 
urs or so and then made room again for 
e proper heat; and I have seen forty days 
end after Christmas when there was not 
eloud in the sky, and you took your coat 
when you were skiing or working about 
ranch. 

That first spring of the doctor’s and my 
rtnership the weather seemed even more 
termined to test the sincerity of our in- 
ntions than the United States Govern- 
ent. The Government, at least, had 
anted our applications for land, but the 
sather granted us nothing. We came back 
the valley, as I have said, early in April, 
find it still in the grip of frost. The mor- 
lity among the elk was increasing daily. 
arkening the snow, in all directions lead- 
x off from the feed ground to the north of 
wn, were pitiful tawny patches that 
eed where a bull or a cow or a calf had 
en. 

It is in the spring that most of the elk 
2, their ribs so visible that you wonder 
1y they haven’t broken through the skin. 
hen they have nothing else to eat, they 


t willow twigs; and although a moose - 


rives on such diet, to an elk calf near 
wvation willows frequently supply the 
al fatal touch. As usual, the Govern- 
ant had not provided enough hay to carry 
rough an extra-severe winter, and, as 
ual, the ranchers had donated what they 
uld out of their own scanty stores. 

The doctor and I stayed in town for a 
vy days; and then, restless with impa- 
nee, went upcountry to the cabin of the 
arded ex-miner who was the brother of 
r friend of the flapjacks. His ranch was 
ly a couple of miles west of one of the 
‘oO mail roads kept open during the win- 
r—the road to the north—so it was to 
me degree in touch with our nearest base 
supplies, the town we had just left—a 
ry inadequate base at the moment, as 
u will subsequently learn—and it was 
ly three miles south of our final objective. 
ven if we could not as yet begin work, we 
uld at least cross the river and snowshoe 
) to our claims and plan still further what 
were going to do with them—something 
a satisfaction, if not a very great one. 
1e one tangible satisfaction—the only 
@ we were to experience for weeks—lay 
the neat piles of logs, the upper layers 
eaking through the snow, the ex-miner 
d cut for us during the winter. There, at 
y rate, were the beginnings of a ranch. 


Building Under Difficulties 


Throughout all this troubled time this ex- 
iner was a tower of strength and a beacon 
wise advice. He still is—a very knowl- 
geable and imaginative man. 
The beginnings of a ranch! Beginnings 
e good to begin with, but unfortunately 
uu have to go on. 
In building a house, even as simple a 
use as a log house, everything needed 
ust be on hand or else you find yourself in 
hat is called out West a jack pot. You 
ust have spikes with which to nail your 
gs together, various sized nails for roofing 
id flooring, window sashes, doors, hinges 
id roofing paper. If one of these essentials 
lacking your house cannot be finished. 
nd we were facing the worst roads and the 
test winter the country had seen in years; 
id we were still, at that time one hundred 
id five miles from the railway. Sometimes 
hen an essential is lacking you can substi- 
te for it, and the frontiersman is exces- 
vely clever at substitution or at doing 
ithout; but substitution takes time, and 
2 were building for people who would not 
derstand it. The Mormons built their 
eat temple with wooden pegs and used 
erskin, rubbed thin, for window glass; 
it then, so far as they knew, they had all 
ernity to build in; and we had no longer 
an the Fourth of July, when our first 
tch, or covey, or whatever you choose to 
llit, of dudes was due to arrive—six peo- 
e in all, including my fiancée. She was a 
de then; she is aranchwoman now. She 
came aranchwoman by thesimple process 
marrying me, and at the same time—for 
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the instruction of all those who are thinking 
of marrying ranchers—she became auto- 
matically possessed of one-half my property. 
That is the law of Wyoming. 

I say we had until the Fourth of July. 
That is not quite correct. One dude, a por- 
trait painter, was due to arrive at any mo- 
ment. Although he was an intimate friend 
of the doctor’s—now an intimate friend of 
mine as well—his coming preyed upon our 
minds. We need not have worried, for when 
he did arrive we discovered what we have 
proved again and again since then—and 
that is, the one person the dude wrangler 
need never bother about is the artist, the 
actual working artist or the person with 
artistic tendencies. Wyoming is too beauti- 
ful for a person of imagination to concern 
himself or herself much with anything else. 
The Far West lays hold of the person of 
imagination and never lets go again. This 
ales portrait painter is now a regular vis- 
itor. 

In the beginning he hadn’t wanted to 
come at all; he was coming because he 
needed arest. Like a great many other peo- 
ple, he imagined Wyoming to be a flat land 
of tin shacks with a brazen, cloudless sky 
over it. When he first saw our clouds—like 
Italian clouds—he was astonished. 

And then again, the artist is an adven- 
turer anyhow. He wouldn’t be an artist, 
especially in America, unless he had more 
moral courage than his fellows. If you can 
give him interest or beauty he will put up 
with any amount of discomfort. By the 
same token, when he is back in civilization 
he demands, if he can pay for it, more nicety 
of living than anyone else. That is merely 
a sense of fitness; another thing that in the 
beginning makes an artist. 


When the Gentle Rise 


I do not fear silken people in rough coun- 
tries—silken people, whether they be men 
or women. What I fear is the big so-called 
regular fellow; the 100 per center who wor- 
ships his bathtub and his automobile. I 
want either one of two classes when I am in 
a tight or uncomfortable place—the very 
simple man or woman, or the very civilized 
one. The tough blade does not break, neither 
does the rapier. In the same way, I do not 
like towns. I like either the country ora city. 

I remember an Englishman in the Cana- 
dian Northwest who, although he was by 
profession a captain in the British Army, 
was—like so many of his deceptive country- 
men underneath their pose of harshness— 
an artist by temperament. Out in camp 
there was no toil too severe for him, and no 
discomfort too great. He had found his 
way to the West in the first place in the 
oddest manner imaginable—a manner pos- 
sible only to his race. He had planned to 
shoot in Siberia; but ‘the filthy Russian- 
Japanese War” breaking out, he had had to 
look about elsewhere. Someone told him 
about the Rocky Mountains, so he took 
ship and landed in Montreal and asked for 
“a ticket to British Columbia.” He thought 
British Columbia was about the size of 
Surrey. 

The ticket the baffled station agent had 
finally given him landed him two or three 
hundred miles from where he wanted to go; 
but I set him straiglit, and in a week or so 
he turned up in the right locality and shot 
the finest heads that were taken out that 
season. Years later I saw him in London. 
I was leaving a theater, and a gorgeous 
vision in evening clothes spoke to me. 

“T’m just back from Uganda this morn- 
ing,” it said. ‘Lion shooting. No good. 
They run like rabbits. Look me up.” 

I did. I found him at his club, arrayed 
like a lily of the field, and he answered com- 
pletely to the description of the man about 
whom somebody once said that his idea of 
roughing it was to ring twice for a waiter. 

I mention this incident because I don’t 
think this point of view is sufficiently under- 
stood by Americans—especially by those 
Americans whom Mr. Roosevelt described 
as “‘hard-faced and soft-handed.” I think 
sooner or later something will have to be 
done about it, for raucity is increasing— 
the feeling that if you shout and push peo- 
ple aside and pound the table, in some way 
you are amplifying your ego. One of the 
few generalizations I thoroughly believe in, 
having lived in a rough country, is that the 
gentlest are the bravest; and the longer 
I live the more the notion is confirmed. 
Some day there will be a revolution on the 
part of the gentle and they will kill all the 
table-pounders. Most of the reformers will 
die in this slaughter. No, the gentle will 
not have to kill them, thus stultifying their 
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instincts, for the noisy, being bullies, will 
melt away at the first sight of the army of 
the soft-spoken. 

Our portrait painter ate his bad food 
contentedly and slept for a while on the 
ground, and made friends immediately with 
all the men working for us—most of whom 
thought him, I think, a sort of super sign 
painter—and was interested in everything. 
He was completely enraptured with his 
discovery that our skies, far from being bra- 
zen, had in them the clouds I have spoken 
of—great, piling-up, soft, constantly shift- 
ing clouds. 

And he did have bad food. Nails, spikes,- 
door frames, windows and roofing paper 
were not the only things that did not arrive 
on time or failed to arrive at all. The hard 
winter had stripped the shelves of the gen- 
eral stores down in the town and the pass 
was still in too bad a condition to admit of 
much freighting. There wasn’t a thing in 
the country but canned fruits, and beans 
and coffee and carrots; no flour, or sugar, 
or canned milk even. Eventually it be- 
came difficult to look a canned peach or a 
bean or a carrot in the face. And the fact 
that canned peaches are ordinarily the 
most expensive of luxuries did not increase 
the doctor’s or my appetite for them. We 
suffered both internally and externally. 

An indignant resident once described our 
valley as ‘“‘a country where a twelve-inch 
board shrunk an inch a year for fifteen 
years,’ and twelve years ago this descrip- 
tion was not inapt. There were only two 
sawmills—the nearer one twenty miles 
away—at the time, and the gentlemen who 
ran them were more intuitional than prac- 
tical. You could order lumber as far ahead 
as you liked, but when the time came for 
delivery you took what you got and thanked 
God for it. Also what you did get was 
invariably so green that it dripped sap 
and weighed—thus complicating hauling— 
about twice as much as it should. What is 
known as a weeny edge was especially pop- 
ular. A weeny edge is an edge cut so close to 
the bark that the bark shows and the end of 
the board tapers off, or it is an edge that 
starts at two inches and dwindles to noth- 
ing. You can see that to lay boards of this 
description is difficult, and that even when 
in place they are not so useful as they might 
be. When it came to dimension lumber, if 
you ordered a two by four or a two by six 
you might get anything from a slab to a 
joist, and such exotic affairs as boards planed 
and grooved for flooring had to be spoken 
about with bated breath. 


Interior Decoration 


It is a wonder to me that we ever man- 
aged to build our cabins at all, let alone 
furnish them and put chintz curtains in the 
windows and complete them with such final 
details as candles in little brass candlesticks. 
And you must remember that all the while 
we were doing this we were gathering horses 
and driving recalcitrant and homesick cows 
from the ranches where we had bought 
them, and persuading pigs to accompany 
us, and that we had even constantly to turn 
aside from the delicate problems of interior 
decoration to inspect such ambitious crea- 
tures as cats or dogs. Our life was extremely 
similar to that of Noah. To cap the climax, 
in the midst of our fury of haste, the ferry 
went out, cutting us off completely for a 
while from the town. 

But I am anticipating; I haven’t even 
yet got rid of the weather. 

We stayed three weeks with the bearded 
ex-miner before we were able to turn a hand. 
Sometimes there were mornings when the 
Grand Teton showed above the mists, and 
the camp robbers and magpies were alert 
and gay, and the great blanket of snow was 
pulled back at its edges an inch or two as if 
a gigantic hidden form stirred sleepily be- 
neath it; but for the most part we watched 
despairingly gray skies or driving storm. 

I remember—I don’t know why—one of 
the mornings of sun when we took off our 
snowshoes and ate lunch by the stream that 
bounds our ranch to the south—no ranch 
then, merely a flat expanse of whiteness, 
with the pine trees along the bottom of the 
bench dark green. The recollection lies in 
the pocket of my memory like a bright coin. 
The blue shadows of huge leafless cotton- 
woods fell across the perfect silence. The 
stream bed was a miniature land of buttes 
and hills where the snow was piled in white 
mounds over rocks and hidden logs. Only 
here and there, where the snow had fallen 
away, could you see the water, black and 
self-contained. A little mouse came out and 

(Continued on Page 183) 
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AMERICAN OAK LEATHER CO. 


Upholstery 
Leather 


An automobile upholstered with 
American Oak Leather requires no 
seat covers, 


You have no need to protect the lea- 
ther seats from the oily hands and 
greasy overalls of the garage man. 
Your closed car is as easily cleaned 
inside as out. 


A drop of rain will not cause a spot 
when the dust settles on it. No germ 
can find lodgment. 


When you buy a car “look at the 

upholstery leather”. Be sure of quality. 

Perhaps you cannot discriminate. Put 

your faith in the leather that is 

“FOUNDED ON 

PENSE GRE Yoo 

One of the bug-bears of car buyers 

Many 


excellent cars depreciate rapidly be- 


is “resale” or “‘trade-in-value”. 


cause of the upholstery. Many cars 
upholstered in leather command a 


The 


leather really improves with age. We 


high resale or trade-in-value. 


know of a speedster without top, 
that ran for 15 years; when finally 
junked the leather seats were practi- 
cally good as new. 


Is this not worth consideration? 


THE AMERICAN OAK LEATHER CO. 
CINCINNATI 
&, ST. LOUIS - CHICAGO: BOSTON - LOUISVILLE | 


Nothing Takes The Place of Leather 


made over $325 profit in one day. 
L. D. Payne averaged $20.77 
profit for 217 days. F. E. Men- 
denhall worked half time and 
made $100 a week. W. E. 
Findlay ran up his commis- 
sions in a few months from 
© $100 to over $500 permonth. 
Every Home, Auto Owner, 

srs Store and Factory a Live 
Prospect —L. O. Keeton, Glenn Howard, and hundreds of 
our most successful men never sold Fire Extinguishers 
before. Our special training course starts you on road to 
success first day. If now employed, we can show you how 
to make big money during spare time. No Experience 
Necessary. Get our new Sales Plan—find out how to 
make real money. Territory going fast—write today! 


The Fyr-Fyter Co., 2426 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, O. 


TO EUROPE— 


30 to 80 days of delightful travel. An unusual 
opportunity for you to see, at moderate cost, 
all that the Old World offers. For as little as 
$425. Write today for booklet G-4. 


Sailings from May to September 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 
“World Travel at Moderate Cost" 
225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., London, Paris, Rome 


% HOT IRON HOLDER 
; Send for it 
'# APRONS of EVERYKIND 


Look for the Dean Label 
‘DEALERS EVERY WHERE 


4 DEAN’S LGCKSTITCHED APRONS 
aes 45 EAST 17T#-ST., NEW YORK CITY 


$20,000.00 YEARLY! State Distributors. Newly patented Envelope 
Sealer. Seals 3500 envelopes bour. Remarkable new invention. Tre- 
mendous demand!! Absolutely no competition. Retails $4. only. 
Five Year guarantee. Durable, handsome. Write or wire now free 
particulars. Consolidated Company, 100A Boylston, Boston, Mass, 
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Building 
Specialties 


Majestic Underground 
Garbage Receivers—Milk 
and Package Receivers— 
All Metal Flower Boxes 
—All Metal Basement 
Windows — Fire-place 
Dampers —Ash Dumps 
—Flue Clean Out Doors. 


Sold by 
5,000 


Hardware, 
Building Supply, 
& Lumber Dealers 
Everipunere/ 


A RON Ens LV) Pe Rees FIND Fy9-8 4, Nee 
The Mark of a Modern Home 


Protects Entire Opening and Side Wall When Coal 
is Delivered—Affords Greatest Protection ABOVE 
the Window, Where it is Most Needed — Increases 
Property Value—Lessens Depreciation—Saves Money. 


GUARANTEED BREAK-PROOF 


Like other articles that are noted for quality, the Majestic is 
known everywhere as the best coal window, because (1) it is 
made of Certified Malleable Iron and Keystone Copper Steel, 
Guaranteed Break-proof (2) it is self-locking and burglar-proof 
(3) it is superior in design and quality —yet it costs you no 
more. That’s why Majestic leads the world in coal windows. 
There are eight different styles of Majestic any part of basement or from room above. 
Coal Windows and Coal Chutes—styles The No. M-101 above sells for $12.00. 
and sizes for homes, stores, business build- Other styles as low as $9.00. (Slightly higher 4 


ings, apartments, etc. Residence styles have in far west.) Specify the break-proof Ma- 
chain to latch for unlocking windows from _jestic. Write for catalog and dealer’s name. 


06 EZ 


Right where it ought 
to be — underground 

—yet convenient and 
accessible, at the 


The ordinary basement 
window soon looks like 
the one at the left when 
used as a coal window. 
Wall, sash and frame 
battered, broken and dis- 
figured. The Majestic 
Coal Window elimi- 


The door, frame or 
hinges of the cast-iron 
coal window frequently 
break under the heavy 
impact of coal as it is de- 
livered—see illustration 
at the right. The Majes- 
tic Coal Window is 


kitchen door. Every nates this. break-proof. 
opel should f ‘ 
snow about this. ‘ 
Write for illustrated THE MAJESTIC COMPANY, HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
folder. Branches and Warehouses, 406 Scarritt Arcade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.—6024 Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


816 Security Bldg., Minneapolis — Westlake Ave) and John St., Seattle—3227 Larimer St., Denver 
Canadian Factory, THE GALT STOVE & FURNACE COMPANY, Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
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oked about him with the wise glance of a 
rmer who studies the weather. Over all 
as the bluest and warmest of skies, and the 
r es warm and soft. Surely spring had 
me! 

By the twelfth of May, almost a month 
ter than usual, the snow had gone suffi- 
ently, except in drifts, to permit the doctor 
id myself to delude ourselves into the 
‘tion that we could at last start work. 
esent word to a four-horse team, waiting 
bring up our first supplies, to start for 
e ranch; and we ourselves, with two of 
i building gang, went up the river and 
mped. We had onesmall tent and enough 
od to last us a couple of days. That after- 
on it started to snow again—a bitter 
orm from the southwest—and the next 
orning we heard that the four-horse team 
is stuck in a drift five miles down country. 
e ate supper with our backs to the wind, 
r fingers stiffened about the handles of 
r coffee cups. 

Had we not been able to joke, it would 
ye been hard to get through those first 
ur days. Those four days of misery, how- 
er, while we were waiting for the team 
d the rest of the gang of twenty-two men, 
sre not completely wasted; we spent our 
ne inventing a name and a brand for the 
nch to be. Eventually we decided upon 
e name and the Bar B C; or, written as 
srand, B C—B for my name and C for my 
rtner’s name, Carncross, and the bar to 
ake the brand distinctive and pleasantly 
iterative. You can imagine that such 


storically important letters as ‘‘B C’’ and . 


ch a historically important word as “‘bar’’ 
ve not been allowed to pass unchallenged 
thout numerous puns and witticisms. 
Later on, when we came to register this 
and in the state brand book, we were 
ld that a neighboring ranch ran a brand 
0 similar to ours—Bar C—to make ours 
ceptable, and that we would have to 
ake a change. The name of the company 
erefore is Bar B C, but the brand is written 
C Bar, or BC. It is still bad taste, even 
it were permitted—which it is not—to 
e a brand that can too easily be trans- 
‘med into the brand of a neighbor. The 
story of brands is alluring, and the vast 
10unt there is to be known about them is 
sign of how fast tradition can grow in a 
untry that is apart and distinctive. 


| Local Color 
In our haste to make camp during the 
niature blizzard we had pitched our tent 
ahollow; and later on, when the remain- 
x snow melted, water ran down upon us 
ym several angles. But we were always 
) busy and too tired to move; we shifted 
r beds as necessity arose. Weeks later I 
ted the heavy tarpaulin under my bed 
d found a contented colony of the little 
ick beetles that like dampness. I hope 
2y slept as well as I did, for I slept the 
ep of utter exhaustion. Moreover, I had 
ssleep than the others. When all the rest 
the camp was in bed, I sat up by a gutter- 
r candle and wrote four and five-page let- 
‘s to my fiancée with the stub of a pencil. 
\ey were optimistic letters. I did not dare 
1 her what was actually happening; I 
ed many paragraphs with description. 
Recently I had an argument with an edi- 
* about this very thing. In a novel of 
ne a lover wrote a letter bulging with 
mery to his mistress, and the editor said 
rers didn’t write in that fashion. Well, I 
1. But then I understand that verisimil- 
de is the atmosphere most challenged 
‘a story. Once I wrote a story about 
ord, where I happened to have been an 
dergraduate, and as a result I received 
lignant letters telling me that I had never 
on at Oxford at all; and a recent book of 
r wife’s evoked the criticism from one 
wspaper reviewer that, although the 
ok was charming, it had obviously been 
itten by ‘‘a woman who had never been 
ist of the Mississippi.” 
3o much for that. The immediate point 
that when my fiancée finally arrived, 
at between Jack of food and lack of sleep 
worry and too much work, I had broken 
into a strange sullen rash that did not 
ve me for weeks. It shows the magna- 
nity of my future wife’s nature, and her 
lingness to overlook surface faults, that 
3 Bented to allow the engagement to 
nd. 
d yet we fought that first summer— 
we fought! However, I believe few 
teessful marriages have been accom- 
hed without prenuptial arguments. Ar- 
nts are bound to come sooner or later, 
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so it is best to be rid of as many as possible 
as soon as may be. 

I add those final sentences in order to 
complete the picture of the stress of that 
particular period, but I find it useless to 
try to build up in detail a complete impres- 
sion. To begin with, I haven’t the space; 
and to end with, what seemed so important 
to me then does not seem so important 
now; and probably in reconstructing it I 
could not make it seem to you important at 
all. You will have to take my word. Some 
day I shall use that period of my life to 
prove that youth, for all the sentimen- 
tality—a paradoxical, cynical sentimental- 
ity—it now showers upon itself, is not a 
happy time. It is a miserable time, unless 
you are a fat, rich youth with a fat, shining 
motor car. Even then it is miserable. 

_ It is all rather like the fairy tale of the 
little girl who was offered poverty up to 
twenty and riches afterwards, or the other 
way about. How happy your youth is de- 
pends upon how imaginative you are. The 
young and imaginative suffer. 

Surely, even if slowly, however, some- 
thing was being accomplished. We had 
divided the builders into two gangs, one to 
work on the sleeping cabins and store- 
houses and the other to work on the main 
cabin; and two ranch hands who were to 
stay after the builders had gone, and the 
doctor and myself, began to build corrals 
and fences and clear off the sagebrush and 
deadfall. The semblance of a ranch was 
arising. We set fire to one huge old log in 
front of the main cabin and it smoldered 
for a month before it was reduced to 
ashes. Near our tent we uncovered a 
bleached buffalo skull. 


Double Rations 


Before long it was June and real summer; 
the sudden springless summer of high coun- 
tries, with violets underfoot and thrushes 
and meadow larks singing. 

The first cabin we had built was a tiny 
one, twelve by fourteen feet, which we used 
as a mess house. We might be able to sleep 
in water and work in all kinds of weather, 
but it was necessary to have at least a dry 


place in which to eat. Here we consumed. 


our canned peaches and our beans in two 
shifts as fast as a perspiring cook could 
supply us. 

One of our teamsters was a quaint and 
pleasant little fellow with an enormous 
appetite. It came to be his tacitly under- 
stood privilege to enter with the first shift 
and stay right through the second, cleaning 
up, when all had gone, any food that might 
be left. This same man did not like to drive 
through high water, but he was courageous 
and conscientious and did what he was told. 
In the quiet violet dusks we used to hear 
the rattle of his wheels and the sound of his 
voice as he sang at the top of his lungs to 
keep up his spirits while he was crossing, on 
his way back to camp, the creek, then in 
flood, a mile to the south of us. 

Another man, by no means so conscien- 
tious, never left us to spend Sunday with 
his family without taking with him some 
unconsidered trifle. Once we saw him riding 
calmly off with a couple of rounds of stove- 
pipe under his arm. But we did not remon- 
strate with him. Good workmen were 
searce. We contented ourselves, after the 
manner of all those who are being robbed 
and cannot help themselves, by remember- 
ing that he had been a “‘kleptomaniac from 
birth.’’ 

The little mess house, the original focus 
of the ranch, has a special significance for 
me. It was our diminutive Independence 
Hall. I seldom pass it without thinking of 
the breathless weeks during which we went 
in and out of its doors. Subsequently it was 
turned into a sleeping cabin. It took us 
days to scrape the soot and grease from the 
walls and days to get rid of the smell of 
food. Afterward several millionaires slept 
in it, and are still sleeping in it. I wonder if 
their dreams are ever disturbed by the 
vision of grimed men wolfing their food in 
silence that is considered etiquette by 
those who work with their hands. 

Our relaxations were simple. One of the 
men invariably went to bed immediately 
after supper, and always, for some reason, 
slept with his bare feet sticking out from 
under his quilt. We considered it the height 
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of wit to tie a string to his big toe, pass the 
string over the ridgepole of the tent, and 
then, elevating his foot, place a candle near 
the string so that the latter would even- 
tually burn through. These preparations 
complete we would go about our business. 
After a while we would hear a muffled ex- 
clamation, followed by a grunt and renewed 
snoring. We did this night after night and 
the drollery never seemed to lose its savor. 

Old Bill Blackburn, who describes him- 
self as “‘a Rocky Mountain carpenter,” but 
is also a miner and practically everything 
else useful, and who is stone deaf and 
speaks in what might be described as a soft 
roaring whisper, had a way of stopping 
such nonsense. Once when he was in a road 
camp some of the younger blades thought it 
would be amusing to stuff his stovepipe 
with gunny sacks and watch him build a 
fire. Bill puffed and blew and got his eyes 
full of smoke, and then, without a word, 
stood up and left the tent. In a moment he 
reappeared with a gigantic hunting knife, 
which he proceeded to whet gently upon 
the sole of his boot. 

“Don’t want any trouble,’ he said, ad- 
dressing no one in particular. ‘‘Not looking 
for it. But if any young son of a he goat 
thinks he’s going to get funny a 

Bill, by the way, worked for us while I 
was still at the lake ranch, and a most ex- 
cellent workman he was. One night after 
supper I saw him go down toa flat-bottomed 
boat, his arms filled with pillows and news- 
papers, and a lighted lantern and part of a 
torn sheet hanging from his wrist. He 
busied himself for a while rigging up a jury 
mast and attaching the torn sheet to it. 
Having adjusted these to his satisfaction, 
he pushed off from shore, tied the strings of 
the sail to his foot, put the lantern and the 
pillows in the stern of the boat, and lying 
down luxuriously, began to read his papers. 
For an hour or two he drifted about in the 
darkness at the caprice of the gentle winds 
like a meditative will-o’-the-wisp. 

“Too much noise,’”’ he explained after- 
ward. “Too many women talking. Can’t 
hear ’em, but see their lips move. A man 
needs a little quiet.” 

Curiously enough, I never realized so 
much the continuity of language as when 
building there in Wyoming, thousands of 
miles from where the English language be- 
gan and hundreds of years away in senti- 
ment and point of view from our Saxon and 
Norman-French ancestors. Carpentering 
is an ancient and honorable trade, and it is 
interesting to hear frontiersmen talking 
about mortises and tenons and valleys as 
if they were twelfth-century Englishmen 
building a cathedral. 


Three Dollars Wasted 


Johnny was an authority on skunks—at 
least he said he was. Later on he worked for 
us as a roustabout; and I shall never forget 


the evening when, enraged at a skunk that | 


lived under one of our cabins and had 
broken the treaty that I supposed existed 
between us, I chased the offender with a 
revolver out into a field and shot him, 
Johnny leaping along a couple of feet be- 
hind me, pleading with me to stay my 
revenge. 

“Don’t shoot him!”’ he yelled. “Don’t 
shoot him! His skin is worth three dollars! 
Catch him from behind! I’ve caught hun- 
dreds of ’em that way!” 

In passing, however, I will add my testi- 
mony to all those who are intimate with the 
skunk and say that on the whole he is one of 
the most courteous of animals. For years 
we had a skunk or two under every cabin on 
the ranch, and only twice was there any 
disagreement. The second disagreement 
occurred in the middle of the night and 
right under my cabin. 

Half asleep and extremely indignant, the 
brilliant idea came to me to fight my visitor 
with his own weapons; so I poured a bottle 
of household ammonia down through the 
cracks of the floor, and in a moment or two 
I heard a tiny strangled cough, and then 
another, and then the skunk went away 
and never came back. I recommend this 
homeopathie cure to all those who are 
troubled in a similar manner. 

But as a rule the motto of the skunk is, 
“T will leave you alone if you will leave me 
alone’; and I have often watched them in 
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the dusk eating from the same pails as the 
dogs and the cats; and one winter night I 
kicked a skunk in the dark by mistake and 
he did not mind in the least. He knew I 
didn’t mean to kick him. 

A charming family of six, a mother and 
five kittens, used to live under the dining 
room, and every twilight would emerge and 
promenade in single file, the little tails of 
the kittens, at the slightest alarm, going 
straight up like the guns of toy soldiers in 
the Chauve Souris. They are wonderful 
mousers. I knew a man who for years kept 
a loose board in his kitchen so that he could 
raise it and allow a pet skunk that lived un- 
derneath to come up and play. You don’t 
believe this story, but it is true. Fired by 
tales of their prowess in this direction, the 
doctor, who was troubled by mice, captured 
a baby skunk and undertook to train it. He 
kept it in a box placed at a discreet distance 
from himself and his friends, and every day 
would go down to feed it, carefully dressed 
in a long yellow slicker and an oilskin hat. 
But the experiment wasn’t a success. This 
particular skunk had an unpleasant dispo- 
sition, and after resenting the doctor’s kind- 
ness, finally made his escape. 

They are curious animals. For five years 
they lived with us, and then one autumn 
disappeared, and for five years or so we 
saw no more of them. Now they are be- 
ginning to come back. I have discovered 
no explanation. 


A Great Occasion 


But I must be getting back, and getting 
back immediately, to a concrete ending to 
those first two months of effort and worry. 
The doctor had gone to Idaho with Nate to 
buy horses, and his instructions were to 
waylay the portrait painter en route and 
drag him off the train and delay him as long 
as possible. But the portrait painter proved 
a recalcitrant dude; he insisted upon con- 
tinuing his journey. And so the doctor left 
Nate to drive the horses north and returned 
himself with our first tourist. Our first tour- 
ist proved, as I have said, a delightful one. 
He ate his beans and his canned peaches, 
and he fell in love with Wyoming, and he 
discovered the hidden and delightful craft 
of fishing for trout. And then pretty soon 
July came upon us, and one morning it was 
the day upon which most of the country 
sets off firecrackers and overindulges in iced 
feeds. 

Once when I was a little boy I went to a 
Sunday-school picnic, marching in a dusty 
line and waving a tiny American flag—on 
my mother’s side I am descended from 
seven generations of Baptist ministers; 
and—oh, yes, we still have thesaddle flasks, 
one to contain brandy and the other to 
contain whisky my clerical ancestors 
used—and I ended my day with a stomach 
ache and delirium from eating cherries and 
ice cream; but now, on this Fourth of July 
twenty years later, I celebrated by riding 
down to the foot of the pass to meet my 
fiancée and the people she was with. My 
fiancée had traveled four days by train and 
two by wagon to see my country and my 
place, and I would have to explain to her 
that as yet we had only half the roof of the 
dining room on. 

No Lochinvar ever rode into the face of a 
sweeter or softer gale. Every now and then 
there were little scuds of rain that by night- 
fall turned into a downpour; but that 
morning there was no more than enough to 
bring out the almost nonexistent scent of 
the lupin and the wild geranium and the 
mallow. The aspen leaves shone like small 
disks cut from silver foil, and down country 
the meadows were pungent with hay. . . . 
That night our suddenly augmented family 
ate by candlelight on the dry side of the 
dining room, while the rain beat in upon the 
side that was unprotected and the pines 
around the house whispered and clashed to- 
gether. 

My dear wife! All young married people 
should live on a ranch or in the country for 
a while until they get over the troublous 
silly times through which they are bound to 
go. Doing that, they will build up memories 
too vital and dramatic to tear apart. Two 
years later my son was born in the middle 
of a blizzard, when I was driving a band of 
forty horses through the whirling madness 
to their winter feed grounds; and the doc- 


‘tor, my partner, suddenly short handed by 


reason of an unexpected strike, was chop- 
ping wood and hauling water and being a 
doctor all at the same time. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Burt. The next will appear in an early 
issue. 
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UST fifty years ago, Geo. E. Keith founded 
a shoe business with the ambition of 
creating a shoe in a variety of shapes that 
would fit every kind of foot. 

Step by step, new types of feet have 
been recognized by Walk-Over designers. 


Last by last, new shoe shapes have been 


created to fit those different types of feet. 
Today, that shoe, known the world over 
as the Walk-Over shoe, is made in 195 
different foot shapes. There is a Walk-Over 
shoe to fit every known type of foot. 
That is the most complete and compre- 
hensive foot-fitting service in the world to- 
day. Inany community of the United States, 
and in 101 other countries in all parts of 
the world, you can find at the Walk-Over 


en and Women 


More people wear Walk-Overs 
than any other trademarked 
shoe in the world 


store the newest shoe model in the most 
favored footwear fashion, built as though 
it were made to order for your foot. 

It is that service, that comfortable and 
personal fit, backed by quality for half a 
century, that has earned for the Walk-Over 
shoe its merited position as the largest- 
selling trademarked shoe in the world. 

Today, Walk-Over shoes are being made 
in greater-than-ever volume, higher-than- 
ever quality, and better-than-ever fit. 
This great, successful business is the living 
proof that the Walk-Over idea is right 
—that high-quality shoes can be made 
with a personal, accurate fit that makes 
stylish shoes comfortable. 

GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, Campello (Brockton), Massachusetts 


$850 $10, yew Ve, 


are the leading prices 


Walt Goer » 


inevery shoe 
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Relax:in a Motor Boat! 


Get off the crowded roads, forget 
the detours and dust, graduz ate from 
a motor car to a motor boat and 
know the joy of real recreation! 


Whatever type or size of boat you 
want—for ocean, river or lake— 
there is a dependable Kermath 
motor for it. Ask our Courtesy 
Department about boats and motors. 
We'll be glad to help you—no obli- 
gation, of course. 


You will see this famous motor at 
every watering place and on the 
finest boats. Kermath motors are 
used as standard equipment by 80% 

of the good boat builders and are 
specified by owners because they 
“always tun, are economical, 
trouble-proof, simple to handle and, 
because they are made in quantities, 
are very attractive in price. 


Kermaths are made in sizes from 


3 to 50 H. P., 
from $135 to $1050 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO. 
5885 Commonwealth Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Address: 11 Wellington St., Toronto 


g 
As a matter of fact you are 
paying for hair when youbuy 
Ajax—and not merely a 
comb. AjaxCombsaremade 
of the finest quality hard rub- 
ber. Teeth are designed to 
comb your hair, not to pull 
it. Points are velvet-smooth 
to the tenderest scalp. 

There is an Ajax Comb for every 
member of the family. At first-class 
drug stores and specialty shops. 
VULCANIZED RUBBER CoO. 


251 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


WANT WORK ite ? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men or 


women. No selling or canvassing. We teach you, guaran- 
te ee employ ment and furnish WORKING OUTFIT FREE. 

Limited offer. Write to-day. ARTCRAFT STUDIOS. 
Dept. J 3900 Sheridan Road CHICAGO 
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THE RATIONAL MIND 


He took his wife’s arm and led her into the 
house and into the little-used parlor; and 
Jennie moved beside him, calm and unafraid. 

But after all, it was Leon who left the 
house, and Esther who held the battlefield. 
Caleb assumed for a little while the réle of 
director of destinies. He summoned Leon, 
left Dora with Jennie, and the two brothers 
went down to where Esther sat upon a 
bowlder by the roadside. It was late after- 
noon; the sun was at a long slant across the 
meadows below them. This was the last 
time Esther and Leon were to meet face to 
face for twenty years. 

Their talk was brief. Caleb pointed out 
that Esther had no other home; there was 
no one to whom she could go. Leon, 
fundamentally reasonable, admitted this. 
Caleb suggested that Leon take the Howe 
place as his share of their father’s estate. 
“You can maybe fix up the old house 
there,” he reminded Leon. “And you can 
stay with Fergus Weir while you're about 
ie 

Leon considered. There were eighty-six 
acres in the Howe place, out of about three 
hundred acres of tillable land in all the 
Dillard holdings. Besides this land that 
could be cultivated, old Ethan had left the 
Pond lot and the Bartlett Woods, about a 
hundred acres in all. 

Leon said reluctantly, “T’ll need. money 
while I’m getting things started. I’m en- 
titled to something for my share of the 
woodlots. I hate to bother, but I’ve got a 
family to look out for now.” 

They reached an agreement. Caleb said 
he would have Arthur Tuck arrange the 
deeds and the settlement at once. 

“You'll go to Weir’s?”’ he asked. 

“Since my own blood turns me out, 


yes,” said Leon coldly. 
Esther uttered her first word. “You 
have withdrawn yourself from us. He that 


touches pitch i is defiled. You’re no Dillard 
any longer.” 

Her heat cooled: him; he smiled a little. 

““Some day you’ll change that, Esther,” 
he told her. “‘Some day you’ll be sorry for 
today.” 

“TI shall never see you again, or speak 
your name,” she retorted in her slow still 
tones; and their repression made the words 
more terrible. 

But Leon still smiled in that faintly ap- 
pealing fashion; he only said, “I know 
you’re honest, Esther; but you’re hard, 
and stubborn too. I’ve no regrets for my- 
self, but all for you.” 

Caleb said, “‘Come back to the house, 
Esther, and speak to Leon’s wife.”’ 

But Esther shook her head. 

“‘T stay here till the house is clear of her,” 
she replied. 

And at that Leon’s eyes did harden, and 
the two brothers went up toward the house 
without further word. Outside the door 
they struck hands. 

“T’ll see you,” 
and Leon nodded. 

So Jennie and Leon went away, walking 
up through the pasture toward her father’s 
home, and Dora wept as she watched them 
go. When they were a little way off they 
saw Esther come to the house, and heard 
the windows open. Leon knew the intent 
of that; and his slow anger deepened. 

But Jennie slipped her hand in his, and 
she said, ‘‘No matter, Leon. You and I 
will get along.” 

So he forgot his anger and remembered 
only that Jennie was his bride. 

The transfer of the Howe place to Leon’s 
name was effected, but during that winter 
it became apparent to him that to live so 
near the ancient home of his family would 
be a constant source of friction. He fre- 
quently encountered Caleb at the store; 
once or twice he had speech with Dora on 
the road; and twice, in his sled, he passed 
Esther riding with Caleb, and she dropped 
her eyes and hid her face from him. Toward 
spring, talking with Fergus Weir, he ex- 
pressed the desire to get away, to go to 
some locality remote from this that had 
been his home. And Fergus, that wise and 
frugal little man, applauded his decision 
and made possible its fulfillment. He 
bought the Howe place, Leon’s inheritance; 
paid nine hundred dollars in cash and gave 
a mortgage for two thousand dollars; and 
Leon was able to sell this mortgage to the 
bank in East Harbor. With the money Caleb 
had paid him for his share of the wood- 
lots, he had something over three thousand 
dollars. So in the late spring, when the 


Caleb said awkwardly, 
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roads were firm, he and Jennie took one of 
Fergus’ horses and a buggy and went ex- 
ploring. They lived like gypsies for a fort- 
night and found two abandoned farms side 
by side on the southern slopes of a ridge in 
the country twenty miles north of Frater- 
nity. One cost them little more than the 
back taxes; the other they bought almost as 


‘cheaply. They made haste to establish 


themselves, and Leon was able to do some 
farming that first year and to cut a plenti- 
ful store of hay. He bought two cows and 
a horse from Fergus, and Fergus gave them 
twenty hens and a rooster or two. - They 
chose the house that. was in best repair; 
and by the end of the summer, when Jen- 
nie’s first baby came, they were established 
and secure. 

Caleb approved Leon’s decision to move. 


~“Tt’s good farming country up there,” he 


said. ‘You'll make a go of it. But I hate to 
see the Howe place go out of the family.” 

“T’d have sold it to you,”’ Leon replied, 
“but you couldn’t pay; and I had to have 
money, Caleb.’”’ His tone was apologetic. 

Caleb nodded. ‘‘We might have mort- 
gaged; but I hate the thought of it. 
There’s so little coming in. I’m not made 
for a farmer, Leon.” 

“You'll get along, 
him. 

Caleb smiled wistfully. “It’s too much 
of a load for me; but I’ll do the best I can.” 

“Maybe I can help you in a year or two.”’ 

“Hsther wouldn’t want that,’’ Caleb 
commented simply. 

So the Dillard place shrank by- one- 
fifth its former acreage, and Leon and 
Jennie went pioneering, and Jennie bore a 
child, and the next year another. And 
under Leon’s hands their land became 
fruitful and bore plentifully; and year by 
year their substance grew. The rotting old 
orchards took on new life; young trees were 
planted and throve lustily. Leon widened 
his acreage of tilled land year by year. In 
his ample pasturage he ranged an increas- 
ing number of cattle; and instead of veal- 
ing his bull calves he fed them for two years 
or three, before beefing them, and increased 
his profits thereby. He became a man of 
mark in the community he and Jennie had 
chosen for themselves. At three-year in- 
tervals two more babies came. 

At home, on the old Dillard place, mat- 
ters went not so well; but the Howe farm 
under Fergus Weir’s shrewd handling took 
on new life. The hay seemed stouter, the 
tilled land more fruitful; and the old or- 
chard was put in order, so that in a good 
year Fergus had apples to sell. Caleb, 
wandering that way, sometimes met the 
man-and had talk with him; he got news 
of Leon in this fashion, and Caleb had a 
yearning after his brother. But also he 
found Fergus worth knowing; they be- 
came in a measure friends. Fergus advised 
him, counseled him, might in the end have 
made a farmer out of him but for Esther’s 
steady resistance to every innovation Caleb 
could propose. 

The world all about them was changing 
but Esther refused to change; so the Dil- 
lard place went on in the same way. They 
kept a few cows; and when there was milk 
enough they had a pig or two. No chick- 
ens, because Esther said they littered the 
barnyard and were too noisy, even if 
penned behind the barn. They cut what 
hay grew of its own accord—and there was 
always good hay on the Marshall Meadows 
across the road. They picked a few apples 
in the fall. Each year a little more money 
went out than came in. Even by selling the 
bulk of the hay from the meadows they 
could not keep the balance even. They had 
to keep some hay for their cows; so they 
sold four cows, retaining only two, and 
were thus able to sell more hay. 

Dora broke her leg one winter, slipping 
on an icy step; and Esther found herself 
unable to handle all the work necessary to 
her meticulous housekeeping, so they hired 
a woman from the village to help her and 
to help care for Dora. The doctor’s bills 
were small, but they added to the expense. 
That winter, too, the old mare which Es- 
ther liked to drive died, and they had to 
buy another. Caleb put a small mortgage 
on the Mason farm, which lay to the west 
of the home place along the road. This 
mortgage grew a little, year by year. 

Six years after Leon’s marriage they be- 
gan to sell cordwood off the Pond lot, which 
was all wooded land and fit for nothing 
else. In three years the cordwood was 


” 


Leon encouraged 


‘ever they looked that way. Eben 


Dora so when he got home. 
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gone; and a steam-mill man made Cale 
offer for the lumber left standing. 
consulted with Esther, and in the end ¢ 
decided to accept. Now the stripped 
ugly land, lying to the east, beyond 
Marshall "Meadows, accused. them wh 


owned the farm beyond, and needed 
pasturage; he had offered to buy the 
lot, more than once; but Caleb and | 
clung to it, unwilling to see their bo 
still further curtailed. 

“We've never sold any land,” 
used to insist. ‘‘Father never did 
grandfather, nor great-grandfather. 
when they died it had to be divided 2 
so many children. But we children 
kept together, and so been able to ke 
father got. We mustn’t let it go.” 

She ignored Leon; this was her pra 
It was as though she had no second 0 

“We'll have to do something, I 
though,” Caleb said reluctantly. “ 
behind on the mortgage money. I 
see where it’s coming from, this year 
Pond lot would pay the interest and 
of the principal. I hate to think 
Mason place being mortgaged that 
It makes me feel when I go over the 
like it wasn’t ours any longer.” ; 

“T can’t bear to sell,’ Esther insist 
“We mustn’t think of it, Caleb.” 4 

So each time they put the temptat 
behind them. ‘ 

A year or two before, Leon had writ 
Caleb. He said they wished the new b 
to bear Caleb’s name and invited his brot 
to come to the christening. Caleb hadi 
fully comprehended until that visit the | 
tent of Leon’s progress. It was tru 
farmhouse was small, and, with so 
children, crowded; but the shed was 
and well arranged, and the barn was 
and in good repair. 

“We're building a new wing on the 
next year,’ ’ Leon had explained. “G 
have more room.’ 

The two brothers walked over 
land, through the orchard and the mea 
and along the rows of sturdy growin 
in the garden. Caleb said little; b 
contrast between this and the home 
affected. him powerfully. Leon, wateh 
him, thought Caleb had aged and bow 
with worry; and he asked once or 
whether all were well at home; whether 
might lend his help in any form. 


Caleb shook his head. “‘ We get alo 
right,’ ” he said soberly. ‘“‘The sam 
wa 


Saleh found a change in Leon; he te 


“‘He’s put on weight, of course,” he 
plained. ‘‘But he looks better every ¥ 
I guess Jennie’s been good for him, Dot a 

Dora asked how she was; Caleb saids 
looked fine. 

“Not a day older,” he declared; 
“Yes, older, but in a g 
way. She don’t look like a girl any mot 
but she looks happy, and well.” 

Dora nodded. “I expect it’s sweet | 
her, having children,’’ she commented wii 
fully; and Caleb looked at his sister al 
shyly. He had thought for a year or ty 
that Dora would be better off if she ma 
ried Arthur Tuck. He thought there we 
times when she seemed ill, she was so quik 
and so utterly subdued. 

He had spoken to Esther once or tw 
of the possibility of Dora’s marrying. # 
thur had approached Caleb, seeking 2 
ally; and Caleb was willing to help. Bi 
Esther put his advances aside with a gen! 
finality. 

“Dora don’t want to marry,’ she dé 
clared. ‘‘She’d never be happy if she di 

Caleb was notsosure; butit was habitus 
with him to yield to Esther. 
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HE sale of the Pond lot, reluctant ¢ 
they were, was inevitable. It eventual 
came about in this wise: 
Caleb’s visit to Leon had opened 1 i 
eyes to the conditions in the community | 
which he was a part; his talks with ol 
Fergus had assisted in the process. He hi 
been accustomed to take the life of th 
town for granted; to wateh the slow aba 
donment of the farms as though this wel 
a matter of course. He now began | 
see’ the parallel between this conditio’ 
among his neighbors and the disintegratio 
of his own estate; yet he saw no way 
(Continued on Page 189) 
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(Continued from Page 186) 
the crumbling of the domains which 
d Esther administered. They had to 

and the price of their living was al- 
-an irreducible minimum. They were 
it between the millstones of high 
; for supplies and low prices for their 
iets. There was no codperation among 
eople of the village or the town; it had 
ecurred to them that by uniting they 
i acquire the power to drive a better 
in; or if it had occurred to them the 
t heads had perceived the impossi- 
‘of any union among people habitually 
atered each in his own life. 
leb gave much troubled thought to the 
tion; but he had not the energy to break 
veb which bound him. Each year it 
2d to him less important to make a 
m; each year he sold the hay from the 
ows across the road with fewer twinges 
nscience. The disappearance of the 
tick of lumber from the Pond lot was 
ly a fillip to an old wound, the scar of 
1 had healed. 
enight at the store he heard that Dave 
on was going to move to Rockland. 
yone knew the reasons back of the 
.. A dozen years before, Dave and his 
with their two children, had gone to 
for old Will Andrews, then paralyzed 
learing his end. Will had a little farm; 
e it to Dave as payment for the care 
id. 
e farm, under Dave’s hands, did not 
support his family; but there was on 
ywer acres a considerable growth of 
vood, and Dave cut a few cords of this 
) year and sold it and thus managed to 
More children came year by year; the 
t boy went to Waterville to work in a 

The condition of the family had 
ily degenerated. Now the woodlot 
“ut off the margin that made the dif- 
ce between a living and a deficit had 
extinguished. So Dave was moving 
yeckland. Himself and his wife, it was 
rstood, would find work where they 
t; his oldest daughter could earn her 
1; the younger children might be able 
ntinue in school for a year or two. 
e whole thing depressed Caleb. When 
%~ home that night a cloud sat upon 
row. Caleb always had a worried look; 
isther remarked the fact that he had 
new concern tonight, and asked him 
it was. 
. said, “‘I heard at the store that Dave 
on’s selling his farm.” 
ther repeated the name inquiringly; 
minded her who Dave was and told 
ircumstances. Esther nodded. 
Ve’re better rid of such folks,’’ she said 
a gentle implacability. ‘‘They huddle 
rats, breed like rabbits. It’s only a 
tion of time with all of them.” 
“he poor get poorer,”’ Aunt Mary com- 


Jave worked hard,’ Caleb argued. 
| kind of a shame to see him lose his 


“expect it’s mortgaged for all it will 


hear so.”’ 
remember him as a young man,” 

er said coldly. ‘“‘He might have done 
but he married one of the Dane girls.”’ 

she always kept the house nice,’’ Dora 
ured, almost pleadingly. “‘I was inside 

a year or two ago.”’ 

Yice? With a litter of children under 

” Esther looked at her sister in scorn, 

ed back to Caleb. ‘‘Why should that 

y you, anyway, Caleb—the affairs of 

people?” 

leb hesitated, then said bravely, “I 

thinking we’re going the same road.”’ 

1e three women looked at him in as- 

ihed consternation, and Esther’s eyes 

blazing. 

Jaleb!” she exclaimed. 

Well, we're selling off our woods, and 

‘gaging our land,” he insisted. 

sther’s anger had sharpened her usually 

le tones. ‘‘Caleb,’’ she warned him, 

will not be mentioned in the same 
th with Dave Morton! You must be 
! Your father was representing the 
in Augusta when Dave Morton’s 
2r was the town drunkard.” 

§ should think as much,” Aunt Mary 
uded. 5 
ell, Dave and I may be working side 

ide in a Rockland mill ten years from 

if things go on,” Caleb persisted. 

is very daring, for Caleb was usually a 

and submissive man, won Esther’s 

‘tant respect. 

ne said, ‘“You’re tired, Caleb. You 

. 0 to bed and rest yourself.” 
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He shook his head. ‘I’m all right.” 
But in the end she bundled him off to 


bed; and in the morning, though his fears | 


persisted, his courage had fled. He did not 
reopen the subject. 

A week or so later, wandering aimlessly 
over the Mason place, Caleb saw Fergus 
Weir with a team at work on the ridge 
above where the Howe farm lay; and he 
turned that way. He and Fergus met not 
infrequently; and Caleb found a stimulus 
in the talk of the active old man. He spoke 
now of Dave Morton’s catastrophe—he 
could think of it in no other terms—and 
Fergus nodded and said he had heard. 

“He made his mistake ten years ago,” 
Fergus said, “‘when he started selling off 
more wood than the land would grow in a 
year. Cutting into his own foundations 
from the start, he was. As bad as planting 
year after year without any dressing. Aye, 
as bad as selling the land.’ 

Esther had attributed the disaster to too 
many children; Fergus called it bad man- 
agement; and Caleb’s thoughts had run 
along the same line. To have Fergus con- 
firm them was to increase the load of 
trouble that he bore. He did not pursue the 
subject, was glad when Fergus spoke of 
other matters. 

Fergus was complaining that he could 
not hire men to help him. “They’re busy 
with their own farming, or working on the 
road, or they want to go fishing,” he ex- 
claimed irascibly. “I’ve talked to a dozen. 
I could handle the whole place myself, up 
to a year or two ago, but I’m getting old, 
Caleb. It needs another man now. There’s 
land up here I could work if I had another 
man.”’ 

He rambled on. Fergus was becoming 
increasingly voluble as he grew older; his 


own troubles or imagined wrongs always | 


made him talkative. ‘‘Had a man last year 
that wasn’t good for much, but I paid him 


good money before he was through,” he | 


exclaimed. 
The matter of the interest on the mort- 


gage was never far from Caleb’s mind; he | 


asked now, “‘How much did you pay him?”’ 

And Fergus told what he had paid, 
talked on. Caleb’s thoughts, confused and 
uncertain, clung to the only rock in all this 
rubble of talk; the fact that money might 
be earned by working for Fergus; legal 
tender for the payment of interest. 

Abruptly he asked, “What would you 
pay me?” 

Fergus looked at him in frank astonish- 
ment, so that Caleb blushed to his ears, the 
painful blush of a man already growing old. 
Then Fergus swore an oath of delight. “I 
always said there was stomach in the Dil- 
lards yet,” he cried. ‘‘Leon’s proved it; 
and I believe there’s bowels in you too.” 

Caleb, to his own amazement, warmed to 
the little man’s praise. 

He knew he dared not tell Esther; so 
there was from the beginning something 
furtive about his arrangement with Fergus. 
He stole away from the home farm for half 
a day at a time when he could; once or 
twice managed a whole day.. Such inter- 
change of services for hire was the usual 
thing in Fraternity, but the Dillards had 
been accustomed to hire instead of being 
hired. It was the first time in his life that 
Caleb had earned money directly by the 
work of his hands; he had an almost boyish 
pride in the first payment he received, and 
wished he might boast of it to his sisters, 
and would have done so but for his fear of 
what Esther would say. He hoped to keep 
the fact from her for a while. 

But it was never possible to deceive 
Esther very long; and at the end of ten 
days she burst upon Caleb one evening 
after supper, when they were all grouped 
about the lamp, with a flat question. ‘““Were 
you working on Fergus Weir’s upper field 
today?” j ; f 

Caleb could never lie; he admitted his 

uilt. 
5 “Why?” she asked, deceptively mild; 
and Caleb blurted out the answer. 

“Because he pays me for it.” 

Esther did not speak, did not move; but 
Caleb was appalled by his own words, and 
shrank in his chair; and Dora, watching 
them both, stifled the dismay which she 
felt. She knew how unspeakable this thing 
must be in Esther’s eyes; Esther, who had 
never forgiven Fergus for what his daugh- 
ter had done; Esther, who never forgot she 
was a Dillard; Esther, whose pride was so 
stern—and so vulnerable. So Dora waited, 
watching Caleb, watching her sister. And 
Aunt Mary, as indignant as Esther, never- 
theless kept silence to see what Esther 
would say. 
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The issue astonished them; they saw an 
aspect of Esther’s character which they had 
never suspected. For in the long silence 
that held them all the anger slowly faded 
from Esther’s countenance, was succeeded 
by doubt, then by an iron composure. And 
when she spoke at last it was in gentle, al- 
most appealing tones. 

“Tt’s my fault, Caleb,’ she said. Caleb 
looked at her in surprise, unable to reply. 
She nodded, as though to herself. “Yes, 
it’s my fault,” she repeated. And after a 
longer interval: ‘“‘What will Eben Hobbs 
pay for the Pond lot?’ she asked. 

So it came to pass that another corner 
was cut off the Dillard lands. Eben Hobbs 
bought the Pond lot and paid cash on the 
nail; they applied the money to the inter- 
est and principal of the mortgage on the 
Mason place, keeping only a small cash re- 
serve. Arthur Tuck had a hand in prepar- 
ing the necessary papers; and after Eben 
had driven away, Arthur tried to say some- 
thing cheerful. 

“ After all,’’ he suggested, “‘now the wood 
was gone off it, you didn’t have any use 
for it. It wasn’t convenient to pasture 
there.” 

Esther nodded brightly. She was not 
one to cry over spilled milk. “It wasn’t 
any use to us,” she agreed. ‘Though of 
course I hated to see it go.’ ; 

‘“As long as you have the Marshall Mead- 
ows and the home place here you’ll have 
all you can take care of,’’ Arthur said. 

“Almost too much for Caleb, I think it 
is sometimes,’ Esther assented. She con- 
sidered fora moment. “I’ve thought some 
that we’d do well to sell the Mason place 
too.” 

Her voice was quite serene; but both 
Caleb and Dora understood what the mere 
admission of this possibility must cost her. 
Caleb had further proof, a little later, of 
how deeply she was moved; for when Dora 
and Arthur Tuck left the room together 
and went out into the front yard she did 
not move to follow them. 

Yet Esther had used to take such pains 
to see that these two were never left alone. 


IIT 


ie IS probably accurate to say that 
Arthur Tuck and Dora had loved each 
other for fifteen years; yet there had never 
been anything swift or ardent in their pas- 
sion. Even if Esther could have been left 
out of account, they would nevertheless 
have moved slowly. Arthur Tuck’s father 
had farmed about a hundred acres of land 
toward North Fraternity; he had been a 
man of some substance, perhaps second 
only to Ethan Dillard himself in the eyes of 
the town. Arthur went to the University 
of Maine and afterwards studied law, and 
because of these experiences a glamour al- 
ways hung about his head. Dora could 
remember when he went away to college; 
they had seen each other, at long intervals, 
since the time they were children; they did 
not see each other again after that depar- 
ture for an interval of years. He estab- 
lished himself in East Harbor and began 
the laborious task of building up a prac- 
tice. An occasional visit to his father’s 
home brought him to Fraternity, and even- 
tually he and Dora once more came into 
contact. She was at that time thirty years 
old; he was some years older. She was 
pretty, in a plump comfortable fashion; 
she had been putting on weight for a year 
or two and was at the border line between 
plumpness and something less attractive. 
Arthur, prematurely aging, almost un- 
naturally gaunt, was attracted to her at 
their first encounter after the years of his 
absence; he sought opportunities to see her 
again. Within a year he had become a regu- 
lar visitor at the Dillard house; he never 
failed to stop there on his way to or from 
his father’s farm. When his father eventu- 
ally died he continued coming, and it be- 
came a matter of remark in the village. 
Had it not been for Esther it is probable 
that at the end of a discreet five years or so 
of courtship he and Dora would have been 
quietly married. But Esther scented dan- 
ger before Dora had confessed even to 
herself how much she liked Arthur; and 
from that day on Esther did all she could 
to retard the progress of their intimacy. It 
is almost literally true that for the first 
seven years they were never alone to- 
gether; then the death of someone in the 
Howe side of the family summoned Esther 
to attend the funeral, and Dora must stay 
at the farm to take care of the cream. 
Esther was gone three days, and Arthur 
saw Dora twice, in a fashion they found 
thrillingly clandestine. For anything that 
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passed between them, Esther might ag 
have been present, and they were 
enormously ill at ease, yet each 
an unreasonable delight in the situg 
Caleb kept in the background, willing 
Dora should have this small measy 
happiness. 
* The following spring Arthur su 
in maneuvering matters so that 
Dora took a drive one Sunday afi 
This day was a landmark in the | 
them both; years later they would 
each other fondly of “that aftern 
took our first drive.” 
In the fall of the year she was thi 
years old Dora went to Bangor ona 
visit, and Arthur went up with he 
East Harbor on the boat, and a w 
went up to return with her. T 
journeys marked the second great ady 
ture in their lives. They were so ; 
tomed to the gentle grandeur | 
countryside that the panorama of 
valley did not greatly move them 
the fact of being along together, of tra’ 
together, seemed to them both my; 
sweet and beautiful. This became 
of their treasured memories; it laid g 
upon them both, so that for a fort 
thereafter each felt the pulse of ron 
beating loud. : 
Under this spell they had their 
meeting. Dora’s habit for many y 
been to take an occasional walk alon 
the farm; Arthur, knowing of this, da 
suggest that it would be pleasant 
such walks together. By unce 
vances, interrupted by alarmed wi 
als, they reached a common groun 
told him she would walk up to the B 
Woods on a certain afternoon if the 
was fair. Arthur met her there, At lon 
tervals they repeated the adventur 
Esther discovered what was afoot anc 
proached Dora so scornfully for such 
tics at her age that Dora was sham 
abandoning them. ; a 
They came, by long and painful st 
to a certain mental and spiritual sym} 
which made it unnecessary for them t 
into words the deeper emotions 1 
stirred them both. It is not accurate t 
that Arthur ever asked Dora to marry 
Their minds approached the subjec 
cuitously and slowly, and met at la 
wordless understanding. One Sunday? 
when he had come for dinner and spen 
day she went with him into the barn 
as he prepared to drive away. Dark 
protected them; he touched her } 
their lips met in their first kiss. 
departure was like a flight; and as 
Dora,when she reéntered the kitchen Ei 
perceived that she was trembling and 
ken, and knew it had been a mistake to 
mit them this moment alone. Dora w 
this time forty-two years old. A year | 
for the first time, they openly spok 
Esther of the possibility of getting 
Esther’s policy up to this hour h 
to hinder the progress of their affec 
delay the process of mating which i 
case thus preceded marriage. So lo 
was possible to keep them from reael 
accord of mind and heart she did so. 
this should be no longer possible, ar 
before, she would permit herself 
driven into open opposition. y 
She was in this as in all matters 
pertained to her authority, skillful anc 
She understood to what a pitch of re 
tion they must have forced thems 
before speaking to her at all; knew 
unwisdom of opposing them in this | 
They had chosen a moment when ( 
and Aunt Mary were out of doors, 
the three were together in the big 
Esther heard what Arthur had to 
listened with a little nodding smile, 
when he was done said amiably, “V 
yes, Arthur. I don’t see why you and]! 
shouldn’t get married one of thes 
She spoke the words in a tone so 
of fact that they were vaguely ch 
Their enthusiasm was quenched; 
were abashed at seeing the thing th 
scarcely named to each other thus d 
quivering into the light of day. % 
Arthur said uncertainly, “Well, th 
good of you, Esther.” a 
“Of course I knew you’d make up y 
minds to it some day,’”’ Esther’ remal 
mildly. ‘‘We’ll have to think about 
matter how much you may expect a t 
it always comes as a surprise. We de 
want to hurry, do we?” ™ 
She seemed to constitute herself t 
ally; they had been so fearful of her 
sition that they were almost patheti 
(Continued on Page 192) 
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‘ratch a piece of or- 
mary window shade 
aterial lightly. Tiny 
itticles of chalk or 
lay “‘filling’’ fall out. 
ENLIN has no fill- 
&. It outwears sev- 
al ordinary shades 


Every foot of BRENLIN 
is finished by hand by 
experts for beauty of 
appearance, long wear, 
and smooth operation 
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the long-wearing 
Winpow Suave material 


Brenlin 


fresh, smooth, unfaded—after years / 


Keep your rooms beautiful with window shades of Brenlin 


Daylight may be cruel or kind to 
the beauty of a room. For it at 
once draws the attention of the 
person who enters to the windows. 


And if the window shades are 
stained and faded,. or streaked 
with ugly pinhole cracks, daylight, 
bright, unmerciful, strikes a jar- 
ring note, a note so strong and 
harsh it mars the beauty of the 
whole room. 


But if your window shades are 
Brenlin, then bright daylight 
shows them soft and rich in color, 
fresh, smooth, unfaded, after 
years of service. 


Lasting beauty 
for a few cents more 


For there’s Jasting beauty in win- 
dow shades of durable Brenlin. 
And you can get Brenlin at a cost 
of only a few cents more than that 
of ordinary shade cloth. Unlike 
ordinary shade cloth, Brenlin 


has no brittle filling of chalk or 
clay to break and fall out, causing 
unsightly cracks and pinholes that 
show in glaring relief against the 
outdoor light. . 


Strong and flexible, much like 
finely-woven linen, Brenlin has 
weight and body enough in itself 
to keep it always straight and 
smooth. 


It resists the constant strain of 
rolling and unrolling, the jerking 
and snapping of the wind. Rain 
will not discolor it as it discolors 
shades of inferior quality. And its 
beautiful hues, applied by hand, 
resist fading in the sun. 


Brenlin wears two or three 
times as long as the ordinary shade. 
It may be had in soft, rich colors 
to harmonize with every interior 
scheme. Brenlin Duplex, with a 
different color on each side, will 
blend with both interior and 
exterior. 


Be sure it’s Brenlin 


When you buy window shades, be 
sure that what you are getting is 
really Brenlin. The name is em- 
bossed or perforated on the edge of 
every shade. If you don’t know 
where to get Brenlin, write us; 
we'll see that you are supplied. 
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Bright daylight shows their soft rich colors 


There are many valuable hints — 


for you in our interesting booklet: 
‘‘How to Shade and Decorate your 
Windows.”’ Write for it. We’ll be 
glad to send it, together with some 
samples of Brenlin in different 
colors. Address Cincinnati. 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN CO. 
“*The oldest window 
shade housein America”’ 


2045 Reading Road 6th St. at Chelton Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Camden, N. J. 


Dealers may also be supplied by: 

Breneman-Horan Co., Inc. New York City, N. Y. 
Breneman-Paschall Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas 

Brenlin Window Shade Co. Los Angeles, California 
The Breneman-Sommers Co., Portland, Oregon 

S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc. Kansas City, Missouri 
Rasch & Gainor, Baltimore, Maryland 

Renard Linoleum & Rug Co. St. Louis, Missouri 
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(Continued from Page 190) 
grateful. They were glad when she dis- 
missed the matter with so little remark, 
and thankfully agreed to her suggestion 
that they would all have to think about it. 

A year later they were still thinking. 
Then the two were driven to consult her 
again. 

It did not occur to either of them to 
marry and consult her afterward. Arthur 
had done well; he was able to give Dora 
anything she might reasonably expect. But 
he knew her deep dependence on her sister, 
was himself so definitely under Esther’s 
spell that an open break seemed to him in- 
conceivable. The thought once or twice 
occurred to him; but each time he remem- 
bered Esther’s attitude toward Leon, re- 
membered the implacable anger which still 
kept her brother’s name from her lips, and 
he lacked the courage to submit Dora to 
such a long ordeal. 

When, reluctantly enough, they did at 
last urge upon Esther the fact that both 
their lives were speeding, that each day 
gone was a day gone forever, they met a 
new aspect of her resistance. They were 
not surprised; it had been obvious to Dora 
that Esther was hardening against her. She 
had detected a bitterness in the elder sis- 
ter’s tones. Esther now showed anger; she 
said Dora was needed at home; that their 
affairs were in disorder, their very liveli- 
hood secured only by constant struggle and 
compromise. 

“This big house needs two women,” she 
insisted. “I do what I can; but I simply 
can’t handle it alone.’’ She accused Dora of 
wishing to desert her; and Dora could not 
bear the accusation. So the conflict was 
again postponed. 

From that time on Esther began a sys- 
tematic effort to shake and weaken Dora’s 
intention; she sought to withdraw her sis- 
ter from her allegiance to Arthur. At 
one time she was gentle and appeal- 
ing, at another dominant, at another 
angry. She professed more than once 
her surprise that Dora should even 
contemplate leaving home, leaving her 
and Caleb to worry along alone. 
Esther had resolution, determination, 
persistence; Dora had none of these 
qualities, could combat them only by 
reason of the strength her affection 
for Arthur gave her. Under these cir- 
cumstances it was impossible that she 
could beat down Esther’s resistance; 
she could only cling to her hope and 
her love, and wait for what deliver- 
ance time might bring to her. 

This condition had existed for al- 
most two years, and still existed un- 
changed at the time the Pond lot was 
sold. It might have continued indefi- 
nitely; there was no relief in sight. 

But about a week after the sale of the 
Pond lot, Dora got a letter from Leon. 

“T haven’t written to you but twice 
since I came away,” he said apologetically. 
“But it wasn’t because I didn’t think of 
you; and I knew you’d get the news from 
Caleb. 

“Jennie liked you, and has always re- 
membered you. And now Jennie says she 
wants our baby should be named after you. 
I want it too. 

“Jennie says she’d like it mighty well if 
you’d come and see us and visit for a spell. 
We'd like to have you come next week. 
You know Jennie always likes having the 
babies christened; and she thought maybe 
you’d want to be at the christening. 

“IT hope you will come. I can come and 
get you if you want; or I might meet you 
in Kast Harbor. You let me know and I’ll 
do anything you say. 

“The children all want to see their Aunt 
Dora. I expect you’d like it here for a spell. 
You better come.” 

Caleb brought this letter with the other 
mail from the store one evening. Doraread 
it with a strange exultation; it dropped in 
her lap and she sat with wide eyes staring 
before her, and tears formed in them slowly. 
Leon had five little children now, and she 
had never seen them, though Caleb had 
brought home and showed her a picture of 
Mary, and another of Sam. 

She sat so still that she was unconscious 
what went on about her till Esther remarked 
her state and asked evenly, “What is it, 
Dora?” 

Dora held out her letter with a slow ges- 
ture. “It’s from Leon,” she said; and 
Esther’s hand, lifted to take it, dropped 
into her lap again. Esther made no com- 
ment; and Dora said slowly, “They want 
to name the baby after me. I’m glad, 
Esther, And they want me to visit them.” 
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Esther responded by not even a gesture; 
she had from the beginning ignored Leon or 
appeared not to hear when they spoke of 
him; Dora must have expected this reac- 
tion from her sister. Nevertheless it waked 
a faint anger in her heart, hardened her 
voice. “And I’m going,” she said. “I’m 
going, right away.” ‘ 

Esther must have wished to oppose this; 
but she could not well do so without re- 
ferring to Leon, and she would not speak of 
her brother. Pride sealed her lips, made 
her remain passive while Dora laid her 
plans. ; 

Arthur Tuck, whose business sometimes 
took him to remote parts of the county, 
had the year before bought an automobile. 
Dora, her courage stimulated by Esther’s 
nonresistance, wrote to him and asked if he 


‘could not take her to Leon’s farm. He 


came out from East Harbor 
as soon as the letter reached 
him, and they made their 
happy plans. 

Four or five days after 
Leon’s letter came Dora was 
ready; her bag went into the 
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went about making repairs. Dora sat on 
a rock beside the road, under the shade of an 
old apple tree recently grafted with thrifty 
young cions, while Arthur labored. He 
became untidy; he skinned the knuckles of 
his hand when the jack handle let go; his 
collar wilted and his shirt sleeves were 


_ soiled. The effect of the delay was cumula- 


tive; the pump did not function as it 
should, so that it was hard to bring the 
mended tire toa proper consistency. Worse, 
the patch had been improperly applied; a 
slow leak developed. Arthur had to renew 
his efforts with the pump every mile or so. 
Their progress was slow. 

Thus, though they had expected to reach 
Leon’s by midday, noon found them still 
short of their goal. Arthur asked if Dora 
was hungry, and when she said she was, 
he stopped in a village on their way and 


The Following Spring Arthur Succeeded in Maneuvering Matters So That He and 
Dora Took a Drive One Sunday Afternoon 


rear of Arthur’s little car. As she took her 
seat she looked back and saw Esther stand- 
ing with a stony countenance in the kitchen 
door, Aunt Mary behind her, Caleb on the 
stoop. Caleb lifted his hand in a farewell 
gesture; then the car roared and they 
dipped down to the highroad and away. 

It was, as a prelude to the greater adven- 
ture, the first time Dora had ever ridden 
alone with Arthur in his car. The meadows 
along the way were at their greenest; the 
soft wood growth in the valleys had a deep 
luxuriance; the distant hills wore like a 
bridal gown their faint blue haze, of a color 
more true and pure than is to be seen on 
any other hills in any other countryside. 
Dora was not alive to the beauties of the 
land; nevertheless the excitement of this 
trip, the fact that she rode with Arthur and 
the warm and welcoming beauty of the hills 
ahead of them combined to make this as 
happy an hour asshe had ever known. They 
crossed Knox Ridge and left her own coun- 
try behind; and her eyes searched more 
and more eagerly the way ahead. 
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So PROSAIC a thing as a punctured tire 
delayed them on the road. It was 
Arthur’s first experience of such an emer- 
gency; he was awkward and inept as he 


bought two bottles of birch beer, a bag of 
crackers, two cans of sardines and a wedge 
of'mild and friendly cheese. A mile beyond, 
on a well-turfed bank beside the road and 
with a brook at their feet, they had lunch 
together; and they made much of the occa- 
sion, sitting primly when a team or an occa- 
sional car passed by on the road, but for 
the rest of the time laughing like children. 
Dora, away from Esther’s eye, was already 


a different woman; Arthur felt his love for 


her beating upward in slow pulses, as the 
tide throbs in across the sand. They went 
on at last almost reluctantly; came, toward 
midafternoon, to Leon’s home. 

Leon’s house was set on a hill; set on the 
shoulder of a ridge, so that on three sides 
the land fell away. Behind the house there 
lay a growth of old pine, and beyond in the 
lowlands a wide meadow reached to the 
foot of the rising ground beyond. The low 
hills swept in a quarter circle from this 
point around the horizon; but in front of 
the house, across a deep valley and no more 
than two or three miles away, they rose 
more steeply into a high-shouldered ridge 
crowned with eminences like lifted heads at 
intervals. The whole made a panorama 
where the eye could lose itself in beauty. 

The house itself had originally been a 
small one, a story and a half high. To this 


me 


’ direction the house extended itself throug 
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Leon had added an extension two storie 
high and more commodious. In the ot 


the shed to the great barn. The barnyard 
was apart from the house itself, so that be 
tween the house and the road Leon h 
been able to maintain good turf, crop 
reasonably close. A wooden pump sto 
here, a glass inverted atop the plunge 
when the pump was not in use, as though in 
invitation to the passers-by. Three lo 
trees shaded the house; when Dora 
Arthur drove into the dooryard these t: 
were all abloom and vocal with the sw 
hum of harvesting bees. 
At the sound of their car two chi 
appeared in the kitchen door to see 
was come, then came swiftly out into 
yard. Jennie—she who had been Jen 
Weir—was at their heels. She reached 
car while Arthur was helping Dora te 
the ground, and as a matter of cours 
took Dora into her arms and kissed | 
roundly. Dora was not used to 
kissed; she was a little dismayed; 
there was a spring of affection in Jen 
which awoke a fit response in 
people, and without quite realizin: 
Dora found herself reciprocating « 
nie’s hug, submitting with a stir 
pleasure in her heart to Jennie’s | 
“T’m right glad you’ve come,’ 
nie told her warmly. “I was wond 
ing if maybe something had happe 
to keep you. We looked for you in tim 
for dinner, but Leon said you’d prob 
ably had a breakdown.” She loo! 
toward Arthur and smiled at his wi 
collar. ‘I guess you did,’ she de 
“This must be Mr. Tuck, I expect. 
glad you brought him with you. Wi 
like to have you stay for a spell, 
Mr. Tuck.” 7 
Arthur answered with that faint i 
clination of the head which was a tril 
ute he always paid to women. “T’ 
sorry. I onlybrought Dora. Ihavet 
be in East Harbor in the morning.” 
“Can’t you come up while she 
here?”’ Jennie was wholly hospitabl 
“T’ll come to fetch her home,” h 
promised. 4 
“Well, you plan to stay the nigl 
then.” She turned to Dora, took he 
“Come on in the house, b 


T’ll get you something coi 
to drink. The young ones will bri 
in your things.” ' 
The two children—Dora 
watched them almost furti 
while they stared at her 
friendly interest—swarmed into th 
car; another youngster appear 
in the kitchen door as they a 
proached, and Jennie said, “Th 
is Fergus. Caleb and the baby ai 
asleep.”’ a 
Dora asked, “‘Where’s Leon? 
“He had to go down in the low 
field foraspell. Hesaidhe’d 
ably hear the car and come 
up. I’llsend Sam down after himifhe 
come.”’ She helped Dora divest hers 
her veil and hat and coat. “‘I’ll sho 
where you’re to sleep,’’ she explained, 
toe Arthur added, ‘You can wash up rig 
there in the sink if you want to, Mr. Tu 
We use the water from the pump if ther 
none in the bucket.” “a 
The two older children came in as sh 
and Dora started toward the stair. Ma 
had Dora’s bag. Jennie told Sam to fill 
bucket with water for Arthur and left #) 
two in process of getting acquainted whi 
she took Dora’s bag and led the way uf 
stairs. 4 
The little girl followed them, and Dor 
said to her shyly, ‘“‘You’re Mary, aren 


you?” 

The child nodded, smiled. ‘Yes, 
Dora!’’ She seemed proud that she hat 
remembered this form of address. 
that’s Sam downstairs. He’s my brothe 
I’m a year older than he is.” : 

“He’s as big as you are,’”’ Dora sugges' 
meaning to be friendly, but succeeding 0 
in being tactless. a 

“Well, boys are expected to be bigge 
than girls. But he can’t do anything wi 
out breaking things.” " 

Dora guessed her mistake. “I think you 
hair’s so pretty,”’ she said. ‘So fine an 
soft and sweet.” 7 

Jennie, leading the way, opened a door 
and Dora forgot the little girl in the charm 
ofthe room before her. Her own room é 
home was grave and beautiful; the fur 
ture had been treasured for generation 
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jeservedly; yet it wore an atmosphere 
e, and the whole room seemed old and 
y and mellow and impatient, in its dig- 
of the eagernesses of youth. Dora had 
r understood this till she perceived 
lifference now. There was something 
ortable and friendly and youthful 
is room in Jennie’s house. The. bed 
a quite commonplace bed of curly 
; the little rocker matched it; there 
1 high chiffonier, and a low table with 
rror, and a straight chair, all of the 
delightful tone. The whole seemed so 
htly and gay beside her smoky old ma- 
ny and ancient maple. While Jennie 
opening a window, smoothing the 
ed coverlet, adjusting the fresh towels 
e stand, Dora, used to the quiet ways, 
nerself confused, uncertain, curiously 
y; and when Jennie and the little girl 
ier alone, she stood for a while at the 
ow, looking out through a well-kept 
wd, where the ground was freshly culti- 
1, to where she caught a glimpse of an 
isive garden beyond. Unaccountably 
yes filled. 
ter her first uncertainties, as though 
iad been feeling her way, she plunged 
the life at Leon’s farm with an eager- 
that was almost avidity. She rose 
, as though afraid of missing an hour 
and as soon as they heard her stirring 
r two of the children were sure to come 
rroom and talk to her while she dressed, 
iang to her hands when she went down- 
;. They dragged her here and there to 
her all their treasures; she was forced 
mb into the mow of the barn, where 
ay was low after supplying the steady 
ofthelong winter; she wasled through 
rechard to see the birds’ nests; guided 
_ the hill to the hidden river in the 
s below and taught to fish for yellow 
i. She played house with Mary till 
and young Fergus insisted that she 
and play goal with them. She and 
r together were nursemaids to young 
), just two years old and astout walker, 
th his tongue still stumbled. 
the second day, under Jennie’s laugh- 
rection, she learned to bathe the baby, 
ittle girl who was to bear her name. 

was so frightened that her hands 
and her teeth chattered; when she 
he soft little body on the towel across 
mees it was like to bounce off. But 
ext day she was more sure of herself; 
n the third day she hugged the baby to 
osom and made Jennie leave them 
together, and reveled in the long hour 
e the baby wailed for sustenance and 
e came and took it tenderly away. 
Jennie gave the baby her breast Dora 
l her own teeth clenched in a gust of 
jealousy that tore and plucked and 
d her so that she fled the room. 
the evening, when the children were 
she and Dora and Leon sat about the 
en lamp and talked and talked. Dora 
ot seen her brother for ten years; they 
many things tosay. She never could 
cile the man he was with the boy he 
een; for Leon was now broad and 
z and sure of himself, with steady lips 
yes, and a confident authority in his 
She made them tell all that their 
ad been, listening avidly; and some- 
as they harked backward, first Jennie 
oen Leon continuing the tale, remem- 
x this and remembering that, Jennie 
{ move her chair till it was beside 
is and take his hand in hers. And 
‘mes she would come behind his chair 
‘ut her arms around his neck and lift 
ad and kiss him; and there were other 
mts when she was content to stand 
him, her hand resting lightly on his 

One night she sat upon his knee, 
g herself up as a child would have 


first Dora was embarrassed at these 
astrations; she watched Leon, ex- 
ig to discover uneasiness in him. The 
ds had never been demonstrative; 
eon had kissed her on the day of her 
, and once or twice he kissed her 
ghtnow. Under Jennie’s caresses he 
}d no awkwardness or embarrassment; 
’ they seemed to rest and comfort him 
jhe was tired, to soothe him when he 
listurbed, to increase his happiness 
ihe was already happy and at ease. 
saw that when he came in from the 
yr from the fields, if he had been gone 

ttle while, he was almost sure to put 
a around Jennie and kiss her; watch- 
fem as she did, she began to perceive 
¢ep current by which they were both 
! boldly and confidently forward on 
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the stream of passing days. She caught a 
hint now and then of the rich springs of 
happiness and courage upon which they 
drew. Sometimes when Leon came back to 
the house after an absence of an hour or 
two and met Jennie they would stand for a 
moment in a close embrace and speak a 
tender word or two, disregarding Dora’s 
presence or forgetting it; and Dora saw 
that at such times their eyes met with a 
warm affection and a confident understand- 
ing which seemed to exclude her and all the 
world. When they all went upstairs to bed 
Leon and Jennie would come with her to her 
door and stand for a moment before saying 
good night; and Leon’s arm was apt to fall 
about his wife’s waist. At such moments, 
when they had turned away and left her 
alone and she had shut the door, she felt 
herself swept by a hopeless hunger and 
longing such as she had never known. 

But in the end it was upon the new baby 
that Dora’s deepest emotions centered. 
Except when it was asleep, or when she had 
to surrender it to Jennie for nursing, it was 
almost constantly in her arms. She bathed 
it, attended to its comfort, played with it, 
sought to woo it to gummy gurgles of 
mirth, dandled it on her knee or held it 
close in her arms as she moved about the 
house. Once or twice on a warm afternoon 
she took the little thing into the orchard 
and spread a blanket there, on which it 
might kick and squirm and discover its 
toes with new wonder at each discovery. 
Her first wonder, her first fear of the child 
was gone; her love for it grew like a fire. 
She was undergoing an emotional revolu- 
tion; the effect upon her of the life here, of 
the atmosphere of affection which embraced 
them all, was cumulative, waxing from day 
to day. She was at one moment wildly 
happy in the present; at the next desper- 
ately afraid of the emptiness that must 
succeed to this full existence when she 
should go home. 

The baby was christened on the last day 
of her stay. Jennie had decided the chris- 
tening should be at home. After dinner she 
sent Leon to get himself dressed; she and 
Dora took the children in hand, Each 
had to be tubbed, then inducted into gar- 
ments starkly clean and uncompromisingly 
starched. Mary was instructed to see that 
Fergus did not get himself dirty; Sam had 
Caleb in charge. Dora wished to dress the 
baby herself; but Jennie helped her. The 
minister arrived, and Arthur Tuck drove 
into the yard on his heels. 

Dora had a moment alone with Arthur, 
and she found herself clinging to him, kissing 
him sobbingly, so that Arthur was bewild- 
ered and a little frightened till she wiped 
her eyes and smiled to reassure him. She 
went through the little ceremony with a 
high head. 

After supper, after the children were all 
abed, Dora seemed still to be moving in a 
dream; she was so silent, her eyes were fixed 
and misted. Jennie, watching her, at length 
drew Leon away. ‘Leave them together,” 
she whispered. 

So Arthur and Dora had the kitchen to 
themselves, while Jennie and Leon went 
outside. But Dora, though Arthur sought 
to question her, found few words to say to 
him, 

“‘Tt’s been so sweet,” she told him, ‘I 
hadn’t any idea, Arthur. I never had such 
a happy time.” 

She was glad to be alone in her own room 
at last; she sat for a long time by the win- 
dow, looking out blankly into the still 
starlit night. By and by she went to bed. 

Next morning after breakfast, she and 
Arthur started on the homeward journey. 
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HEN Dora got home Esther met her 

as impassively as though she had 
never been away; but Caleb and Aunt 
Mary asked innumerable questions about 
her visit. Arthur, after bringing her to the 
door, had been forced to depart at once for 
East Harbor; Esther and Aunt Mary were 
busy in the house. So Caleb suggested that 
Dora come out with him to the slope above 
the barn where he had planted peas and 
beans and corn and the other vegetables 
they raised each year. While he worked 
she stood near by and talked with him. She 
talked about the children; told how Mary 
was already wearing the airs of a young 
woman; told how rowdily Sam and Fergus 
rolled and tumbled together in their play. 
She spoke of Jennie with a slow deep affec- 
tion in her tones; and of Leon. Once or 
twice Caleb asked her questions about the 
baby: but her answers were so brief he 
thought she must have been disappointed 
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in her namesake, and wondered at it. He 
was busy with his eyes upon the ground, so 
could not watch her countenance. 

That evening, when they were all to- 
gether, Aunt Mary’s curiosity overcame 
her sympathy with Esther’s point of view 
toward Leon; and she questioned Dora at 
great length and minutely. But Dora an- 
swered her in a restrained and awkward 
fashion, as though there was little to tell. 
Once or twice Caleb saw in her eyes a 
shadow of something he could not under- 
stand; a something foreign to Dora’s na- 
ture as he had always known it. It puzzled 
and perplexed him. 

In the day or two succeeding, both he 
and Esther discovered further evidences of 
a change in Dora. Neither spoke of the 
matter to the other; but each wondered, 
and each was watchful, and Esther waited, 
preparing herself to meet whatever should 
come of this. 

Caleb went so far as to ask Dora one 
morning if she was well; she nodded inat- 
tentively, and he explained, ‘‘You seem 
kind of quiet; I thought perhaps you had 
a headache.” 

“No,” she replied evenly. “‘My head is 
all right.” 

She was, during these two days, less 
given to speech than her habit had been; 
she had never been talkative, but neither 
was she ever curt. In her brief utterances, 
and in a certain rigor which sat upon her 
countenance now, Caleb caught a faint 
likeness to Esther. He had never thought 
his sisters alike before. Hsther was so small 
and thin and cold, while Dora had always 
been a little fleshy, and she was of a reason- 
able size; and it was always evident in her 
shy ways and her timid words that warmth 
dwelt in her. Now she was no longer shy 
and uncertain; her very cheeks seemed 
firmer. Caleb had in the end faint inklings 
of the truth. 

But he and Aunt Mary were alike to be 
excluded from the revelation which fol- 
lowed. It was an evening when they had 
gone upstairs to bed; Caleb, who was usu- 
ally weary at night, had slipped out of his 
clothes and was asleep almost at once. But 
the sisters, in their rooms, divided by the 
narrow upper hall in which the stairs 
climbed, took longer to prepare for the 
night. Dora had undressed, hanging up her 
garments with characteristic care, draping 
her stockings over the back of the chair, 
setting her shoes precisely together on the 
floor. In her plain flannel nightgown but- 
toned high at the neck and her felt bed- 
room slippers, she sat down on the edge of 
the bed and stared at the lamp on the small 
table. 
dows and blow out the lamp and go to bed, 
but her own thoughts delayed her. Her 
hair was wound into a braid; the bangs in 
front were twisted into leather curlers. 

By and by she rose and took from the 
closet a garment that might have been 
called a dressing gown. It was of cotton 
crépe, a useful sort of stuff, since it need 
never be ironed. There was about it none 
of the graces usually associated with such 
a robe, for the buttons on its front were 
plain and utilitarian bone, the collar was 
no more than a fold of the material itself, 
and it had not even a cord at the waist to 
give it shape and seemliness. Dora’s large 
figure filled it almost too generously. 

When she had put this on she blew out 
the lamp for modesty’s sake, and then raised 
one of the blinds and opened a window and 
sat in a low chair looking out into the night. 
She remained in this position for only a 
moment; then with a little sigh rose and 
opened the door into the hall, and crossed 
and knocked upon the door of her sister’s 
room. 

Esther asked in her quiet voice, ‘‘Is that 
you, Dora?” 

Dora answered, “Yes. I want to talk to 
you.” 

“‘T’m in bed,”’ Esther replied. 

Dora, in the dark hall, stubbornly shook 
her head. “You'll have to get up,’”’ she 
insisted. “I want to talk to you.” 

The effect of this revolutionary opposi- 
tion seemed to be to paralyze Esther; there 
was for a moment no sound in her room. 
Then—perhaps she understood the mo- 
ment had significance—she rose. Dora 
heard her stirring, heard the scratch of a 
match as the lamp was lighted. She thought 
with a part of her mind that the lamp chim- 
ney must still have been hot enough to 
burn Esther’s fingers. After a decent inter- 
val Esther opened the door. She had in 
the meantime closed her window, drawn the 
blind, and donned a dressing gown of ma- 
terial and pattern identical with Dora’s. 


She had meant to open the win- | 
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She opened the door and Dora went into 
her room. Esther carefully closed the door 
behind her; then, while Dora stood irreso- 
lutely, the older sister sat down in a 
rocking-chair by the table where the lamp 
stood, and waited for Dora tospeak. There 
was a straight-backed, cane-seated dining- 
room chair of old mahogany near the win- 
dow; Dora sat in this. 

She said slowly, “I’ve got to talk to 
you, Esther.” , 

Esther replied, “It’s a strange time of 
night.” 

“We can be quiet,’ Dora explained. 

And Esther said mildly, ‘“‘Of course; I 
didn’t mean to put you off.” 

Dora nodded. “‘Esther,’’ she said slowly, 
“T’ve got to tell you about Leon; about 
the time I had up there.” 

She saw her sister’s countenance grow 
hard, her eyes grow blank. Esther never 
seemed to hear Leon’s name, never took 
heed when Dora and Caleb spoke of their 
brother. Dora was not surprised at her de- 
meanor now; nevertheless it faintly daunted 
her. She had vaguely hoped for resistance 
from her sister, hoped Esther would refuse 
to hear, so that she might have insisted. 
This passivity was harder to meet than 
open opposition; nevertheless she mustered 
her courage and drove on. 

“‘T know you don’t pretend to hear any- 
thing about him,” she conceded. “But I 
iknow you do hear. So you can just sit 
there and listen and I’ll tell you. I’ve found 
out that Leon did right to marry Jennie, 
and that you were wrong tobeagainstit. I’m 
sure of it, Esther. I’ve seen them myself; 
and anyone, seeing them, would be sure.” 

She hesitated, but Esther made no sign. 
“You're stubborn, Esther,’’ Dora said ac- 
cusingly. ‘“‘I’ve always known you were 
hard and stern; and J always knew you 
knew better than I did about most things. 
But you’re wrong about this, Esther; and 
someone has to tell you so. Leon has done 
well; he’s got a good farm, and he’s making 
it pay him, and better all the time. Jennie’s 
a good wife to him, and it’s beautiful—it’s 
beautiful to see them together.” Her voice, 
always high, squeaked with emotion in a 
fashion pathetically ludicrous. “‘It’smighty 
nice to see the way they love each other. 

“And their children are good children. 
The oldest ones are smart and cheerful and 
healthy, and the little ones are so cute, 
Esther. The baby’s so little, and soft, and 
helpless. But she’s so good-natured. She 
just laughs at you all the time.” 

She had not planned what she meant to 
say; knew only that she must make Esther 
perceive the beauty and the happiness which 
dwelt in Leon’s home. Now all the emo- 
tions which possessed her overflowed in un- 
formed sentences and swift exclamatory 
speech. It was as though she were alone 
and thought aloud; as though she stripped 
her heart bare. Once or twice Esther stirred 
uneasily, disconcerted by this naked long- 
ing which Dora now unconsciously revealed. 
For Dora spoke not of herself; she did not 
attempt to expound her own feelings. She 
only recited the things she had done; how 
she had played with this child and with 
that, how she had tended the baby, and 
bathed it and comforted it when it was 
lonely, and how Jennie used to come to feed 
it and how it welcomed her. She spoke of 
Leon and what a man he was, so secure and 
strong and sure of himself and of the love of 
those about him; and she said how full bis 
life was, and how warm and fine. 

‘He kisses Jennie every time he comes 
back to the house,” she cried; and at some 
movement of Esther’s added, ‘‘Oh, I know 
how silly and disgusting you think that is; 
but you’re wrong, Esther. It was sweet. 
It made me feel so alone. It’s right to he 
fond of people, and to show them you’re 
fond of them. I’ve always loved Leon and 
loved Caleb and loved you; but I’d never 
think of kissing any of you. We don’t do 
those things; but we ought to, Esther. We 
ought to start letting one another see the 
way we feel.” 3 

In her great desire that Esther should 
understand she became incoherent. There 
was something tragic in this eagerness of 
hers; with her hair down her back and the 
ridiculous twists of leather on her forehead 
and her ugly garments accentuating her 
own lack of grace, she nevertheless wore a 
certain grandeur; she abased herself before 
her sister and was, in very abasement, sub- 
lime. All the bonds and inhibitions which 
had meshed her in and molded her as with 
iron through the long years of her weary 
life now were loosed; she was free from 
every restraint, afire only with a yearning 
to make Esther sce. 
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And Esther, sitting quietly in th 
rocker, with her hands clasped across 
waist in a manner curiously self-cont: 
rocked slowly to and fro with gentle mot 
Her eyes were fixed and inattentive, 
her expression was faintly questioni 
though she still waited for Dora to 
what she had to say. 

It was a long time before Dora percei 
that Esther was not to be moved; it 
have been an hour after her comij 
Esther’s door before she gave up the 
gle. Her eager words failed, dwindle 
silence; her disappointment bowed 
shoulders; she sat for a long time wi 
speaking. Then strength came slow 
to her, and a measure of righteous 
tion, the indignation of the long-s 
meek. 

She said at last in a cold and ang 
“T’ve told you all this because I 
you might see, Esther. I wanted y 
understand; I wanted to make you u 
stand, if I could. Because I’ve decid 
marry Arthur right away.” 

Esther did lift her eyes at that; sh 
Dora’s, smiling in a serene way. 

“You know, Dora,”’ she said, “the 


us off,” Dora cried. f 
Esther, for what you’ve robbed me 
“T’ye never said you shouldn’ 
Arthur,” Esther reminded her repro 
Dora shook her head. “No, you 
said it out and out. But you’ve ma: 
and managed us and dodged and t 
and tricked.” er eyes were an 
voice was hot. ‘‘Esther Dillard, you’ 
to answer for. I’ve always felt it, 
sure of it now. But I’ve been a weak 
letting you decide things for me, 
you say what I should do. I’ve been al 
to let you; but you’ve been cruel, to 
Esther. Cruel and selfish and cold.” 
Esther said mildly, ‘“‘I know you dor 
mean that, Dora, so I’m not angry 
know I’ve always tried to advise what wa 
best for the family.” 
Dora shook her head. “I never « 
argue with you, Esther, and I can’t i 
I never could see what the family had tod 


“You're exciting yourself, Dora. 
no need of that at all.” 
Dora lifted her hands impatiently. ~ 
right,” she exclaimed. “As long as tl 
settled, then.” } 

“What isit that’s settled?’’ Esther as 
“T only know that you are tired and work 
up and sleepy. You ought to be abet 

“Tt’s settled that Arthur and I get 
ried.” q 

““T’ve always expected you’d get ma 
some day, Dora.” ; 

“But your some day was always 
other day,” Dora cried. “‘ Well, it’s not, 
I’m going to get married right away.” 

“Have you and Arthur talked it oy 
Esther asked. 

“No. I’ve been thinking for myself. 
going to write to him tonight, and 1 
going to be married inside of two W 
I’ve always said I wanted to be married 
June, and here it is the middle of 
now.” 

“You talk to Arthur,” Esther ady 
“T’m sure he’ll agree with me that ther 
no sense in such a crazy hurry, after y' 
known each other all your lives.” __ 

“All our lives!” Dora choked and s¥ 
lowed and said pitifully, “ Yes, all our! 
We'd have been married ten years ag¢ 
wasn’t for you. Now our lives are { 
I’m forty-five years old this minute, @ 
he’s older. And that’s your doing, Esth 

“Mine? Younever said a word to me 
lately.” = 

“T didn’t have to say a word. I coule 
say a word. You’ve always just had tol 
at me!” .. 

Esther said gently, ‘You’ll find Ar 
will say you ought not to hurry so. ¥Y 
want some new clothes. A year from? 
if you want to get married in June.” 

“Not a year!” - 

“Then later on in the summer. 
too old to want a June wedding, Dora. } 
only girls that pay any attention to th 
like that.” of 

“T want to be a girl,’’ Dora cried 
voice like a wail. Her nails bit her Pp 

(Continued on Page 200) — 
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fw, and eat corn. 


one day there was delivered at the owner’s house a wonderful 
gas range that had, attached to the side of the oven, a Little 


Wheel engraved with many figures. 


he oven controlled by the Red Wheel. 


just to prove to herself that the new gas range would 
what the Direction Book said it would, the owner 
sd the big tough chicken and baked him in the oven, 
stly as explained in the Book. 
1 Lo and Behold! The whole family, from granddaddy 
his false teeth to Betty Jane who didn’t even have 
f her first set, proclaimed the big, tough chicken to 
he best meat they’d ever enjoyed. 


1if YOU don’t believe this to be true just go to the 


rest dealer or gas company where gas ranges equipped 


| 


ese famous Gas Stoves are equipped with the 


ag upon a time there was a big chicken that had lived so 
long that his owner decided he was good for nothing but 


+h the beautiful new range came a Direction Book that told, 
yng other things, how the Little Red Wheel could be used to 
ce the toughest kind of meats sweet and tender when cooked 
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_ one time while you’re 
miles away. 


he Story of the Big Tough C' ee and the Little Red Wheel 


with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator are sold, and ask the first 
salesman you meet to prove it. 


You'll be told that the foregoing is only one of many wonderful 


things that you can do with a Lorain-equipped Gas Range—that 
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you are miles away from the kitchen enjoying yourself—and that 


you can do all your canning in the oven by a new process that is 
easier, quicker, and better. 


The salesman will explain in detail how the Lorain Oven Heat 


Regulator enables you to regulate the heat of the oven at any de- 
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‘ eat 
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sired cooking temperature — how it then automatically 
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(Continued from Page 198) 
“‘Oh, Esther, I wish to God I was a girl 
again! I’d do so different!” 

Esther said sharply, ‘Don’t be silly! 
Go back to bed, Dora. We can talk about 
it when Arthur comes out Sunday.” 

Dora clung chokingly to her determina- 
tion. “I’m not going to go to bed. There’s 
no use your talking. It don’t do a mite of 
good, because I won’t listen to you. I’m 
going to write to Arthur tonight to come 
out; and I’m going to marry him right 
away.” 

Esther sighed. “Well, if you will be un- 
reasonable. As soon as we can get ready. 
It will take time, though.’ 

Dora boiled over. She came to her feet 
and strode toward her sister with a swift, 
ferocious movement, so that Esther was 
almost frightened. 

“No! No!” she cried in a voice like a 
scream. “‘You’ve always had reasons and 
delays, and put things off. I won’t let you. 
I won’t let you do it again. You haven’t 
anything to do about it. I tell you we’re 
going to get married right away. Next 
week. And you shan’t stop us, Esther. 
You shan’t. Oh, times I think about it all, 
I could kill you!” 

Esther summoned her courage; she was 
never a coward; she rose to her feet and 
faced her sister. 

““You’re crazy, Dora,” she said sternly. 
“Keep still! You’ll wake Aunt Mary and 
Caleb. I’m not going to have you make{a 
fool of yourself over Arthur Tuck, at your 
age. You go back to bed.” 

Dora seemed to chew unuttered words; 
her jaws worked; her placid round face 
was contorted. Suddenly and without a 
word she caught her sister by both shoulders 
and shook her, in a towering fury; she felt 
faint surprise to find that Esther was so 
small and so easily shaken; she was in- 
stantly ashamed of her own violence, and 
thrust Esther down into her chair with a 
final pressure that jarred the older woman 
like a blow. 

“Yousit down!” she cried thickly. ‘You 
be still! You let me alone!” 

For a long moment she seemed to crouch 
above Esther; and Esther adjusted herself 
in her chair with little nervous movements, 
as though she half feared she might find 
herself broken in many places. Then Dora 
drew back; she crossed the room; she 
turned and leaned against Esther’s low 
dressing table, her hands resting against its 
edge, her head lowered, her eyes fixed on 
her sister. She was panting heavily, gasping 
for breath. 

Esther lifted her eyes from the floor and 
looked at Dora; she seemed puzzled, un- 
certain. She had never guessed there were 
such depths in her sister; she was, abruptly, 
ready to submit; had a moment’s dread- 
ful fear that Dora would go away, shut her 
out, leave her to share with Caleb an empty 
world. 

“We can’t get the house ready,” she said 
at last, almost pleadingly. 

“Then we'll be married in East Harbor, 
by the justice of the peace,’’ Dora replied 
implacably. 

Esther shook her head; she rose. 

“We Dillards were always married at 
home,” she said gently. Her surrender was 
now complete. ‘‘We’ll manage, Dora.” 

She moved a little toward her sister. 
Dora stared at her hard and long, unwilling 
to accept this yielding as genuine; she did 
not move till Esther’s hand touched hers. 

Then, all in an instant, the sisters were 
weeping in each other’s arms. 
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(pees wedding was prepared in an atmos- 
phere superficially cordial. Esther threw 
herself into the work that had to be done 
without complaint. She decided—and 
Dora, her main point won, was willing to 
accept Esther’s decisions, as she had always 
done—that they should be married in the 
parlor, the front room, and that it ought to 
be papered for the occasion. Joe Frye, 
who lived in the village, had some skill at 
such work; he and Caleb did it together. 
Each night, when they were done, Esther 
and Dora laboriously cleaned up after 
them. The men were at the task three days. 

Dora needed new clothes. The two sisters 
and Aunt Mary sewed almost constantly 
for the ten days before the wedding; and 
in addition Dora went to East Harbor and 
bought a new suit, in which she would be 
married, She urged a similar extravagance 
upon Esther; but Esther smiled and re- 
fused. 

“T’m not getting married,” she reminded 
her sister. 
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Thus the old Dillard house was during 
these hurried days a place of outright tu- 
mult and confusion. Caleb, except when he 
worked under Esther’s orders, kept him- 
self out of the way. He had expressed at 
once his approval of the marriage; had 
said to Dora in a dogged tone, “I’ve always 
thoughtif a person wanted to they ought to.”’ 

She answered wistfully, ‘‘I wish you’d 
married, Caleb. It’s made such a difference 
in Leon.” 

If he winced inwardly under the implied 
comparison he did not let her see his suf- 
fering. Caleb had learned to accept himself 
as he was; he was long since done with 
hopeless striving. 

Arthur Tuck met his long delayed good 
fortune with a grave equanimity which 
concealed his fears. He had always wanted 
to marry Dora; had at least wanted it for 
as long as he could remember. But now 
that the thing was within his grasp he was 
not so sure; he had misgivings, doubts and 
fears. Arthur had lived as a bachelor for so 
long; he trembled at thought of the changes 
Dora must make in his manner of life. Yet 
mingled with these fears were others, in- 
finitely more acute. He feared that even 
now something would prevent the mar- 
riage. He was afraid to go forward, yet 
afraid to stand still; it was not hard to feel 
a certain pity for Arthur in his perplexities. 

Dora had little time for him. She had 
written him a letter that was also a sum- 
mons; had almost impersonally announced 
her decision and her victory, and when he 
came to her had found herself surprisingly 
clinging to him with her arms around his 
neck. His astonishment made him rigid 
and still; she had a moment’s terrible fear 
that he did not want to marry her after all. 
She had heard of such things. But Arthur 
was able to reassure her. 

When Dora was done with him she 
thrust him aside; she had so many things 
to do, while he needed only to prepare him- 
self for the day. But Esther made an occa- 
sion to have speech with him. She told him 
how happy she was that he and Dora had 
decided to get married; she said she ex- 
pected he would make Dora a good hus- 
band. 

“‘Of course,’’ she explained, ‘‘she can’t 
bring you much except herself, Arthur. If 
father had lived things would have been 
different. But as it is, she’ll only have her 
share of what little remains to us here.”’ 

He protested that he did not want Dora 
to bring him anything. He did not put this 
on sentimental grounds; to do so would 
have been affectation. “I have a good 
practice,’ he explained. ‘‘And I’ve had no 
one to spend on, all my life. I’ve plenty.” 

Esther shook her head. ‘‘We wouldn’t 
feel right if Dora didn’t have something of 
her own,” she insisted. “‘Of course it will 
mean selling off some land.” 

“Now don’t you think anything about 
that,” he urged. ‘Dora wouldn’t want it, 
and I don’t want it. You and Caleb will 
need it all.” 

“Caleb and I don’t need much,” Esther 
replied. ‘“‘Of course we had over four hun- 
dred acres when father died, where we’ve 
got less than three hundred now. But 
that’s plenty. It’s really too much. Some- 
times I think Caleb and I will be better off 
for selling some. And then Dora can have 
what she’s entitled to.”’ 

She was for a long time stubborn in this 
insistence on dowering Dora; but in the 
end, when Dora united her urgencies to 
Arthur’s, she allowed herself to be overper- 
suaded. Thus Dora went to her husband 
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with little more than the clothes she wore. 
This was a circumstance with which Esther 
would always reproach herself. 

They were married a little after noon, so 
that they could drive to East Harbor after- 
ward in time to take boat for Boston, where 
they would spend a few days. Only half a 
dozen people were invited to the wedding. 
Esther wrote these invitations; but Dora, 
on her own account, and without consulting 
Esther until after the deed was done, 
wrote and urged Leon and Jennie to come. 
When the letter was gone she confessed to 
Esther; but Esther seemed not to hear 
what she said, and Dora’s happiness was 
marred by fear of what Esther might do if 
Leon came. The danger disappeared when 
Leon replied that he and Jennie could not 
manage the trip. He was unusually busy on 
the farm; Jennie was involved in household 
affairs. Dora, reading between the lines, 
understood that he was not willing to in- 
trude himself upon Esther. She wrote 
again, telling her brother how she would 
miss his face among the others; but the 
matter rested there. 

Arthur came out from East Harbor in 
his car, freshly washed and polished till it 
shone, and with a new tire to replace the 
one that had played him false on the trip to 
Leon’s farm. Dora was waiting in her own 
room. Caleb met Arthur, and he and 
Arthur put Dora’s suitcase and small trunk 
into the rear seat of the car. Then Caleb 
took Arthur to his own room to make ready; 
and a little later someone started to play on 
the old organ downstairs, and they went 
down and weremarried. Esther had salmon 
salad and homemade root beer and cake 
ready on the table in the dining room; 
there was an interval when they all stood 
about this table, laughing nervously to- 
gether, talking in high-pitched voices, pain- 
fully striving to be gay. 

Dora needed not to strive. Her counte- 
nance was transfigured. She was not, could 
never be a lovely figure; she was too stout, 
her cheeks were too round, her hair was too 
dull. But her eyes were beautiful in this 
hour; so beautiful that Caleb could not 
help watching her. Arthur was in a sad 
state of confusion; his thin hair was all 
awry, his mustache unkempt, and on his 
bony brow beads of sweat stood glistening. 
It was a relief to everybody when Caleb at 
last reminded him that to catch the boat he 
must be starting soon. 

So they drove away, and Dora waved 
good-by from the front seat of the car, and 
they disappeared where the road entered 
the lowlands through the alder swamp to- 
ward East Harbor. As soon as they were 
gone the others started to go. By supper- 
time Caleb and Esther and Aunt Mary were 
left alone in the big house, which seemed 
now unusually still. 

Esther asked Caleb if he wanted her to 
cook supper, and he assured her he was not 
hungry; so they ate lightly of the remnants 
of the luncheon. Caleb left her and Aunt 
Mary to clear away the dishes and put the 
kitchen in order while he drove to the vil- 
lage for the mail. When he came back he 
found them settled in their accustomed 
chairs about the kitchen lamp, as though 
nothing had happened. The only difference 
lay in the fact that while his own chair was 
waiting, Dora’s was pushed back against 
the wall. While he read his paper the two 
women discussed the simple details of the 
great event, till at last it was time for bed. 

Then Esther, going to the mantel for her 
lamp, remarked, ‘‘I’ll empty Dora’s lamp 
and put it away tomorrow.” 
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Caleb, vaguely feeling that some cor 
ment was required of him, said, “Ye 
Yes, she’s married now.” : 

“T expect she’ll live to regret it too, 
Aunt Mary announced pessimistically, — 

Esther smiled a little, in a fashion faint] 
triumphant. “At least,’’ she suggester 
“we have one comfort.’ They both 
at her expectantly. ‘She won’t be hayin 
any children anyway,” she explained, 

Aunt Mary nodded with satisfactio 
that was like an echo of Esther’s feelin, 
Caleb said nothing. So they took the 
ways to bed. a 

XVII : 
HE life of a nation, a community, 
family or of a single man may often } 
divided into three parts. The first part | 
the period of growth, when everythin 
waxes, the powers do daily show increas 
strength is constantly augmented, and th 

tally of achievements grows longer 
year. The second is the period of g 
tion. It is not always easy of perce 
for the fruits of the period of growth 
about; the nation, the community ¢ 
man seems prosperous, well ordered 
to do. All seems to go on as befo 
only the acutest observation discloses 


any progress or any new achieve 
The third is the period of decay; it 
slowly and in small degree and ae 
year by year. Only in the later stages 
the casual eye discover its progress é: 
over long periods of time. You see thi 
today and a year from now, and he see: 
he was before; you see him today an 
years hence, and you perceive that h 
retrograded, that his powers have 
that his substance has been dissipate 
his strength is no longer in him. 

This cycle seems to rule all life. N 
rise and fall; communities and cities 
through periods of prosperity and alter 
ing periods of stagnation and decay. Fa 
lies which are great in one generati 
insignificant in the next. Men and w 
your neighbors, reach their apogee an 
visibly decline. 

Fraternity is nowadays in a period 
decay. The number of abandoned 
increases year by year; incorporated 
are on the verge of relapsing into p 
tions; valley lands which cut a fine ¢ 
hay twenty years ago are now gone b 
alders and to marsh. Only here and the 
one man more industrious or more skillf 
than another is widening his acreage of 
lands, laying away his substance, iner 
his powers. Most of the farmers are ( 
tent with subsisting. So long as the 
farms will furnish a living, men eli 
them; when at last they are driven 
cities, they depart, and grass grows tal 
the farmyards, and urchins break the ¥ 
dowpanes with stones, and spiders 
their webs across the doors. A farmh¢ 
which a month ago was filled with 
abandoned in the meantime, assume 
matter of hours an atmosphere of n 
and decay so that it is hard to believe 
have dwelt there within a generation’s tl 

To visit such a community for a few d 
is to receive the impression that it is alre 
dead; but its condition is worse than dea 
It is not dead, but dying. Death is pe 
but dying is a painful process, ofte 
drawn out. Fraternity has been dyi 
twenty years and more. The wooded 
encroach on the farms, widening 
kingdom year by year; and the dee’ 
moose and the wildcats that were ba 
fifty years ago have come again. It 
the letting in of the jungle. The wild 
grow more bold year by year; encou 
on a lonely road, they stare at mar 
though he were the trespasser. 

To perceive the true condition of 
nity it is necessary to visit it at inte 
years. Twenty years ago men had 
to note the fact that more farms were b 
abandoned than were being opened 
ten years ago this process had already 
tained momentum, the young people ¥ 
going, the town was become a place W! 
dwelt only men and women of middle 
and past. Today the tragedy is wel 
accomplished. ’ 

There are families whose cycle coine 
with that of the town; they founded th 
selves in the soil; they prospered | 
throve; they reached a high point, sto 
a while apparently secure; and then, ¥ 
increasing speed, they began to fail. 

For four generations the Dillards and 
town had gone hand in hand. Togetl 
they were dying now. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


‘here are families here in Jersey who are 
he direct descendants of the knights and 
oldiers who fought with William. We are 
ot English; there isn’t a drop of English 
lood in our veins, taking us as a whole. 
leither are we French, as the modern 


renchmen go. 
looded Normans; 


We are Normans, full- 
and we are all that 


smains of the old Duchy of Normandy, 
hich conquered England. Try that on 


our accordion.” 


This being tried on the accordion is found 


) be the fact. 


The British Exchequer then tries another 
ack, this time on the sentimental side: 

“Granting what you say is true, O most 
dmirable Norman confederates of ours, 
irely you will drop a few simoleons in the 
at for poor old Britain, won’t you? Ifyou 
ill not accept an income tax, for the bene- 
t of the crown wallet, couldn’t you manage 
) spare a little contribution every year to 
elp us pay off the war debt? For of course 
ou love England, don’t you?”’ 

The Jerseymen reply, “You are getting 
ae argument all mussed up. You are mix- 
1g two major questions. Oneis: Will we 
1x ourselves to help England pay her war 
ebt? The answer to that is: We won’t. 
‘he other question is: Of course we love 
ingland, don’t we? The answer is to that: 
Ve donot. We respect England; we have 
0 complaint against England; we would 
uther be in a political union with England 


1an with any other nation; but what has- 


zat to do with it? We are not of English 
lood, like the Canadians or Australians or 
1e Yankees. We have not that sentimental 
ttachment which comes from ties of con- 
nguinity. We do not speak English, ex- 
spt for commercial purposes. Our children 
o not speak of Santa Claus. They talk of 
apa Noél. That small fact says a volume.” 

“But you rallied to the support of Eng- 


md during the recent war. 


You sent a 


reater number of volunteers per capita 
aan any English county.” 


What They Fought For 


“We did. But we were not fighting for 
mgland. We were fighting, as of old, un- 
er the banner of our Duke of Normandy, 
ho happens to be your King; and for 
ersey, which we did not care to see goose- 
epping under orders from Potsdam. Can’t 
ou understand, respected English friends, 
tat Jersey is not a British colony in the 
nse that Canada is; that on the contrary 
e are, by ancient charter, a republic, 


lf-determined, 


self-contained and self- 


mntented? Try to get that into your heads, 


ill you?” 


Now, this dialogue, in effect, is just what 
as been going on between the British Gov- 
mment and the Island of Jersey for more 
1an two years. The attitude of the Jersey- 
1en is not one of defiance. And asa matter 
f justice it must be said that the British 
ttitude has not been in the least oppressive 
r overbearing. No force or threats of force 
ave been used to compel the Channel Is- 
nds to share in the heavy taxation which 
Titain is paying as a result of the war. The 
uth is, very likely, that the British cabi- 
ets are fully persuaded of the soundness of 


1e islands’ position. 


alt to persuade the 


Titish taxpayer ~ 


1at Jersey is nota 
sbellious little part 
f the empire which 
fuses to pay its 
ebts. It looks as 
10ugh the Channel 
slands had ab- 
eonded with 
fagna Charta, 
ule Britannia, 
nd the rights of the 
ue-born English- 
lan, who never, 
ever will be a 
ave. 

And all because 
1e average Brit- 
h voter cannot 
et it through his 
ead that the States 
f Jersey and the 
ailiwiek of 
oy are self- 
overning political 

its, and not part 

Great Britain at 


F 


But they find it diffi- 


Mitking Time in Jersey. No Cows Except the Jersey Breed are Permitted to Land on or 
Exist in the Istand. Jersey’s Principal Export of Pure-:Bred Stock is to the United States 
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JERSEY THE UNTAXED 


(Continued from Page 18) 


The thing came to a head in this way: 
In the very beginning Britain did not have 
it in mind to tax the Channel Islands. The 
idea was to prevent the tax dodgers from 
leaving Britain and going to Jersey and 
Guernsey to live in clover. The obvious 
way to effect that end was to induce Jersey 
and Guernsey to lay on an income tax suffi- 
cient to take all the joy out of life for those 
Britishers who were pouring into the is- 
lands, buying homes, and establishing the 
requisite legal residence. 

It was proposed then to the govern- 
ments of Jersey and Guernsey that they 
should inaugurate a series of income taxes, 
death duties, inheritance taxes, excise taxes, 
and all the rest, commensurate with those 
existing in the British Isles. To the extent 
of adopting an income tax of sixpence in the 
pound, which was one-ninth of the income 
tax of Britain, the Island of Guernsey fell 
for the blandishments. The Guernseymen 
have been regretting it ever since, and a few 
weeks ago the Guernsey States met and re- 
duced the income tax to fourpence in the 
pound, which is the first step in reducing it 
to nothing. 


The Invasion of Tax Dodgers 


The Jerseymen would have nothing to do 
with the income tax at all. They said 
shrewdly, ‘‘We know all about this ‘mod- 
erate’ income-tax business. It’s sixpence in 
the pound this year, and a little more next 
year, and please can’t we make it a shilling 
the next year; and before we know it, it 
will be a real, saw-toothed income tax, such 
as we chiefly study to avoid. Not for us, 
es you. We do not favor taxes of any 

ind.” 

The result of this answer was a new influx 
of tax dodgers into Jersey, and a new and 
furious interpellation in the House of Com- 
mons. 

Then the British Government had a new 
idea. 

If Jersey wouldn’t set up income taxes, 
why shouldn’t Jersey be asked to make 
an annual contribution to the Imperial 
Treasury—just to help out the Old Country, 
you know—not insisting on it, old chaps, 
y’understand, but it would be a nice thing 
to do. Make it, say, two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a year, to start with, for 
a period of five years. If that sounded 
good on the piano it might be increased. 
Isn’t that nice? 

The Jerseymen, who are nothing if not 
thrifty, scratched their left ears and took 
thought. It didn’t take them long to see 
the point. If they paid an annual contribu- 
tion—the British Government was always 
careful to use this word, ‘“‘contribution”’ — 
to the Imperial Exchequer, the money 
would have to be found somewhere. The 
only possible way of finding the money 
would be through an income tax. An in- 
come tax was precisely what they didn’t 
intend to have. There they were—and 
where were they? 

Now, it is not the easiest thing in the 
world, even if you have a solid ancient 
charter of self-government, to turn down 
a request from your duke, especially when 
your duke happens to be the ruler of the 
greatest country and power in Europe. The 


Jerseymen understand that. They under- 
stand, also, the advantages that they derive 
through their union with the United King- 
dom. They held a moot in the capital of 
the island and got tremendously excited 
about it—in the Norman manner—which is 
to say, they appeared to be excited, but 
were as cold-blooded as the Spanish inquisi- 
tors. Every Norman citizen of Jersey came 
to the meeting with the determination not 
to pay a lead nickel to the Crown of Great 
Britain or anyone else. They were prepared 
to engross a resolution to the effect that 
England was the finest little old country in 
the world; that the happiness it gave them 
to call themselves grandfathers of the United 
Kingdom was too great for utterance; they 
were prepared to swear eternal allegiance to 
the Duke of Normandy; but as to a contri- 
bution, nothing doing. They wrung their 
hands and wept as they told one another 
how poor they were; how the early potato 
crop had failed two years in succession; 
how the middlemen had been macing them 


in buying Jersey tomatoes; and at last, out, 


of all this sparring for time, a brilliant idea 
occurred to the Jerseymen. It took this 
form: 

“We have no representation in Parlia- 
ment. The American colonies refused, in a 
similar circumstance, to pay taxation with- 
out representation. As we are not precisely 
a colony, how much more terrible it would 
be for us to pay taxes without being repre- 
sented in Parliament.” 

That sounded right. That had the true 
ring of golden logic. But having uttered 
this sage resolution it suddenly occurred to 
the Jerseymen that Great Britain might re- 
ply, ‘‘Pay the contribution and we'll give 
you representation in Parliament.’”? The 
very thought of having their bluff called in 
this way put the islanders in a panic. So 
they added to their resolution the words: 

“And we don’t want representation in 
Parliament anyhow.” 

There, at present, the matter rests. Jer- 
sey remains the Mecca of the tax dodger. 
The last and rather feeble threat from the 
other side of the Channel was that the early 
potatoes and tomatoes and hothouse grapes 
and other produce of the islands coming into 
the great Covent Garden vegetable market 
in London should be marked “‘foreign’’ un- 
less Jerseymen should consent to pay a con- 
tribution to the Crown. The threat has its 
effect on Jersey, undoubtedly. It would 
be a step toward cutting off the revenue of 
the islanders, who have no income whatever 
except agriculture and summer visitors. 


A Remarkable People 


On the other hand, legislation of that 
kind works two ways and cuts two ways, 
and the Jerseymen knowit. The Jerseymen 
buy practically all their manufactured goods 


and much of their foodstuff through Eng- 


land. As merchants, they have been faith- 
ful to their English connections, during a 
period when French exchange has been so 
low that they would have been money in 
pocket to do their buying in the country 
which, in physical proximity and language, 
is much nearer tothem. So they feel rather 
safe on that score. The chances are that 
Jersey will remain for some years yet the 
only considerable 

untaxed political 
unit in the world. 
Now, this little 
comedy which is be- 
ing played between 
Great Britain and 
her tight-fisted lit- 
tle Channel partner 
has more merit than 
the mere slapstick 
fun itself. It serves 
to call attention to 
the most remark- 
able self-governing 
people in Europe. 
For that is just 
whatthe Jerseymen 
are. If there were 
no other proof of 
it, this would be 
enough—that they 
are the only people 
in Europe today 
who realize as a 
body that there is 
a connection 

(Continued on 
Page 207) 
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Home-Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position ? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you how, guide 
you step by step to success and help solve your per- 
sonal business problems. Our plan enables you to 
train during spare hours without interference with 
your present duties. Give us your name and address 
and mark with an X below the kind of position 
you want to fill. We will mail catalog and full par- 
ticulars regarding our low cost_ monthly payment 
plan. Also our valuable book for ambitious men, 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One."’ Tear out, mark and 
mail the coupon today. No obligation to you. Find 
out about the new ‘‘LaSalle Problem Method,’’ what 
it is and how it works. Let us_prove to you how this 
step has helped thousands of ambitious men to real 
success. Check and mail the coupon now. 
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LaSalle Extension fj lf 
University ff] 

Mf 


Dept. 471-R Chicago, III. [ <e 
ih 


Gentlemen: Send without obli- 


gation to me information re- 
garding course indicated below, 
also copy of your interesting 
book, ‘‘ Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One.” 

0 Business Management [ Modern Business Corre- 
Modern Salesmanship spondence and Practice 
() Higher Accountancy [Modern Foremanship 
Traffic Management and Production Methods 
Oj Railway Station D0 Personnel and Employ- 
Management ment Management 

CO) Law—Degree of LL.B. [Expert Bookkeeping 

(1) Commercial Law O Business English 
Industrial Management(] Commercial Spanish 


Efficiency 
O Banking and Finance 


Effective Speaking 
OC. P. A. Coaching 


Name = 


Present Position = 4 = 


Address 


You can buyallthe mate- 
rials fora completehome 
direct,from the manufac- 
» turer at big savings on 
the lumber, millwork, 
s hardware, labor. 


Large living room, dining room, 
kitchen, pantry, three bedrooms, 
clothes closets, bath. Semi-open 
staircase and rear porch. Four 
bedroom plan with grade cellar 
entrance at same price. 


oe 
al 
I : im highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, doors, 
glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, with com- 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit; 


plete instructions and drawings. Freight paid to your 
station. Permanent Homes—NOT PORTABLE. Many 
styles to choose from. Write nearest mill today for 
FREE Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 963. 


The ALADDIN Co., B4¥,S'5% 


MICHIGAN 
Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 


You can produce wonderful, soft, sweet music from a com- 
mon carpenter's saw with a violin bow or soft hammer, if 
you know how. No musical ability required—you 

» need not know one note from another. 


Easy to Learn in 3 Weeks 
I absolutely guarantee to teach 
- you to play popularandclassical 
*® musicwithinthreeweeks.I give 
} you the secrets of my 10 years’ 
~ successasasaw musician,secrets 
I guarded carefully until I intro- 
duced ‘*The Musical Saw.” Successfully 
instructed thousands. Nocharge what- 
soever if I fail. FREE—a special tem- 
pered Musical Saw, Saw Bow, Soft 
Hammerfreewith Courseof Instruc- 
« tion, This Courseisshort,simpleand 
easy. Only three lessons, one each 
week—no months of tedious practice. 
MAKE BIG MONEY and amaze your 
friends playing for dances, Lodge and 
Church Entertainments. Write today for 
information “How to Play a Saw'’—sent free. 
EHL & WESTPHAL, 513 2nd St., Ft, Atkinson, Wis, 


Safe 
Milk 


For Infants, 

Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 

Avoid Imitations 
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The Auburn English Coach is a totally new idea in closed 
cars....a real Sedan. It will be love at first sight when 
you see it. 

Its new-type body construction permits greater strength with 


less weight and avoids the faults of ordinary top-heavy and 
cumbersome Sedans. 


Curves are its theme. Rounded rear and sides, with high 
European waist, blend into a symmetry of original lines; 
low and clean as a projectile. 


Deliberate quality-building and custom-like methods enable 
Auburn to perfect and introduce this new style. 


The general appearance gives the impression of being poised 


2(, 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 


LINES 
STIVERS: 
BEAUTY 
COMFORT 


for action. The interior reflects a restful refinement and a 
refreshing daintiness. 


Full equipment is standard on Auburn cars and the English 
Coach has five balloon tires of course, disc wheels, front 
bumper, and all things necessary for comfort, convenience 
and smart appearance.. One of the new features is the dual- 
ventilation in the cowl and curved visor at top. 


The English Coach is another evidence of Auburn’s stead- 
fast devotion for twenty-three years to the ideals of quality 
and beauty. 


It is one of several new fully equipt types. For information 
about the newest in motor cars — write us. 
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(Continued from Page 205) 

etween government expenditure and tax- 
tion. It sounds absurd to say this, but 
hat are the facts? In England, in France, 
, every large country there is a continual 
-y for a reduction of taxes, and a simul- 
yneous voting of money from the public 
ynds for increases of salaries, new public 
orks, bigger armies, and the raising of ex- 
ensive monuments to illustrious nobodies, 
inging all the way from the man who in- 
ented the tunic shirt, to the celebrity who 
ruck Billy Patterson. There are already 
most as many statues in Europe as there 
*e unemployed. 
In the recent British elections all three 
arties went before the people with a pro- 
am of reducing taxation and increasing 
blicexpense. Of the three parties the La- 
or Party was the only one to admit that 
 eouldn’t be done without a levy on cap- 
al. Even in the United States we have 
ven how easy it is for a politician to con- 
ince the voter that he can have reduced 
ixation and a raid on the Treasury at the 
ime time. 
The Jerseymen have no such illusions. 
ne of the reasons is, of course, that they 
ve on an island eleven miles long by seven 
iles wide. They see the whole machinery 
‘government going on under their eyes. 
heir entire government is like the old New 
ngland town meeting. They know, and 
ieir wives know, that if a lot of salaried 
ad useless public functionaries are going 
) be elected, the money to pay them is go- 
g to be subtracted directly from the 
‘nount their own early potatoes are going 


fetch them in the market. They realize . 


\at, if they want new public buildings, new 
id extraordinary political experiments, 
ey have got to dig into their stockings and 
iy for them, cash on the nail. 


A Thrifty Government 


Asa consequence of this close-up focus of 
‘e law of cause and effect in government, 
‘e Jerseymen have secured to themselves 
‘e most efficient and the cheapest govern- 
‘ent, to my knowledge, in the world. The 
iviss Government is often quoted as the 
‘ost democratic and economical. Com- 
ured with the government of the States of 
irsey, the Swiss have thrown themselves 
‘to the hands of bureaucratic pirates. 
‘sere may be small states which are gov- 
med as simply and cheaply as Jersey, but 
jese are mere patches so small that you 
lve to kick around in the tall grass to find 
‘em; whereas Jersey, though an island, is 
‘ flourishing, international-trading and 
talthy country with all the elements in it 
tat conduce toward extravagance, if the 
ill of the people were not otherwise. 
In the first place the Jerseymen start 
‘th the idea that when you create a lot of 
flaried officers you are creating political 
ibs. So they begin on the assumption that 
icitizen ought to be willing to serve for 
nor. The Royal Court consists of a bailiff 
id twelve jurats, the latter chosen by the 
itepayers. This body enforces the laws— 
id very few laws, too—made by the 
ates Assembly. The bailiff is the only 
da#ied official of the court; he gets about 
st thousand dollars a year. The jurats 
srve without pay, and are elected solely on 
leir reputations as men of integrity and 
sundness of judgment. It would seem that 
te jurats should have legal training, but 
lis is not a necessary qualification for 
(iee, and evidently their chief requisite is 
Irse sense. 
The nominal head of the island govern- 
wnt is the lieutenant governor, appointed 
} the British Crown. And, lest he should 
on his dignity, and presume to an- 
Tunce himself as somebody, the Jerseymen 
Ive decreed that the chair in which he 
Ss at the States Asseribly should be sev- 
inches lower than the chair on which 
te bailiff sits! The J erseymen want no mis- 
Uderstanding about their self-government. 
ley render unto Cesar what is Cesar’s 
ad unto themselves what is theirs—and 
»sar gets the pretty box the candy came in. 
There are twelve parishes in Jersey. In 
ir aka there is a little local free-hand 
£vernment composed of a connetable, or 
Cief officer, several centeniers, vingteniers 
ad parish officers. Very likely the cente- 
mrs and vingteniers are a curious relic of 
tz old Roman leaders of hundreds and 
mties. Theoretically the Jersey cente- 
tirs are responsible for the welfare of a hun- 
1families, and the vingteniers for twenty 
es. Actually in these days the cen- 
ers and vingteniers form a sort of social- 
ice band, who keep things running in 
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good order without calling in the police and 
without bothering the local courts. These 
are unpaid positions, and positions which 
msure to the possessor the greatest degree 
of annoyance without the slightest chance 
or profit. The centenier is always in the 
graceful position occupied by a man who 
steps in to put an end to a family quarrel. 
But, to make sure that no citizen declines 
with thanks when he is elected to the posi- 
tion of centenier, it has been arranged that 
he shall have no choice in the matter. He 
can serve, or go to court and explain. 


A People Without Crime 


About 90 per cent of the cases which 
normally clog the lower courts and cost 
hundreds of thousands of dollars a year to 
the taxpayers in other countries, are settled 
in Jersey by the centeniers and vingteniers. 
Is there a man in the parish who is drinking 
too much and neglecting his family? The 
centenier goes to him and says, “You 
watch your step, my friend. Cut out the 
booze and look out for your wife and chil- 
dren.”’ If the delinquent refuses he is not 
dragged off to the police court and given 
three months, while the state takes care of 
the family. Oh, no. The centenier goes to 
the man’s employer and says, “After this 
you will pay me this fellow’s wages every 
week.’ I'he employer does this. The cen- 
tenier pays the bills of the family, gives the 
delinquent a couple shillings for tobacco, 
and continues this arrangement until friend 
souse has gotten on his feet again, and is 
able to handle his own wages. 

Up to a few years ago there were no paid 
policemen in the Island of Jersey. The war, 
with its peculiar insidious attack on the 
morale of Europe, and the automobile, with 
its demand for traffic cops, have made 
twenty-six policemen necessary for the fifty 
thousand people. But a scrutiny of the 
newspapers of Jersey, day after day, shows 
that there is practically no major crime in 
the country, and very few misdemeanors. 
I was told by a Jerseyman that before the 
war there had not been a felony for so long 
a period that when, one night after the 
Armistice, a robbery took place, there was 
such a rush for locks and bolts on the local 
hardware men that they sold out their 
stocks in fifteen minutes. The people up to 
that time hadn’t even been locking the 
doors at night. 

It needn’t be assumed, of course, that 
Jersey is inhabited exclusively by saintly 
folks who are bereft of the usual human 
emotions. The freedom from crime is prob- 
ably due to two things: First the centuries 
of law and order, which have been enforced 
with an iron hand; and second the fact 
that a criminal cannot possibly escape. All 
that is necessary to do is to set a watch on 
the boats which leave the island, and put 
out a dragnet through the parishes. Anyone 
contemplating putting over a neat burglary 
in Jersey can save himself a lot of trouble 
by going to the jail and engaging a room in 
advance. 

The Jersey laws are like the Jersey peo- 
ple; they are of Jersey and for Jersey. 
They are like no other laws in Europe, for 
the most part; and the most astute bar- 
rister in Great Britain, if he came to Jersey 
to try a case, would be an infant in the 
hands of his local solicitor. In the first 
place the Jersey court procedure is in Nor- 
man French, because the legal code is in 
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Norman French. When a young legal blood 
of Jersey hangs out his shingle you can 
safely assume that he can speak, read and 
write three languages— English, French and 
Old French, Without that equipment he 
would be mired in his first dog-bite action. 

A bright young Philadelphia lawyer 
could go into a British court of justice and 
follow any case intelligently. So far as com- 
mon law principles were involved, the law 
would be just what he learned in law school. 
If he sat awhile in a Jersey court, assuming 
that he could understand French and Old 
French, he would have to adjust his mind 
to a legal code which has phases as far re- 
moved from ours as that of Afghanistan. 
He would discover that there is no such 
thing in Jersey as a married woman’s prop- 
erty. A married woman in Jersey is prop- 
erty; and property cannot hold property. 
In recent years, to escape the palpable 
injustice of this complete control of the 
husband over the wife’s property, the Jersey 


_ courts have been allowing a queer sort of 


property separation, known locally as the 
séparation quant aux biens. The wife is 
divorced from her husband, so to speak, in 
all matters relating to property, but not in 
any other sense. She resumes her maiden 
name for property purposes. This is how it 
comes about that you may read in the 
newspapers in Jersey that “‘a deed has been 
given by Miss Wilhelmina Poindexter, wife 
of Mr. William Poindexter.” 

But, on the other hand, the old Norman 
law of dower is also adhered to. A Jersey- 
man cannot, to spite his wife, leave his 
property away from her, or deprive her of 
what she is entitled to get. She has a life 
interest of one-third of all real property or 
mortgages her husband possessed when 
they were married or afterward acquired. 
And the widower has his rights too. If 
there have been children the widower is en- 
titled to enjoy all the property his wife had 
when she died—but only as long as he 
remains unmarried. And, as no such stipu- 
lation is made in regard to a widow’s remar- 
riage, it can’t be said that the Normans 
gave women all the worst of it, in spite of 
the Salic law. 


Curious Realty Laws 


The peculiar Jersey laws of inheritance 
have led to some extraordinary and in- 
volved results. When a Jerseyman mort- 
gages a piece of real estate the mortgage he 
gives is called a rente. In most, if not all 
cases this rente is in perpetuity. It cannot 
be foreclosed so long as the interest is met; 
the mortgagor need only pay his interest 
promptly and the principal can go on for- 
ever. Now these rentes, which have been 
in existence, many of them, for years and 
years, have been subdivided and sub- 
divided in the process of being handed 
down to heirs, so that a man may own a 
piece of real estate today and find himself 
paying mortgage interest to a hundred dif- 
ferent people in tiny fragments. 

I was talking with a Jerseyman who had 
just bought a piece of property in St. 
Hélier, the capital of the island. With it he 
bought a host of rentes, some of them so 
small that the interest was only ten cents a 
year. He needed the services of a public 
accountant to keep track of all the persons, 
and the amounts payable to each, who had 
a claim on his property. The ten-cent mort- 
gagees might not call around for ten 


Jersey Cabbages. 


The Stalks are Manufactured Into Canes and Sold to the 
English 'Arrys and 'Arriets in the Summer 
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years—or until their interest amounted, 
say, to a flat dollar, but the record had to 
be kept just as sedulously as though the 
amount ran to a king’s ransom. As most of 
these mortgages were made in the days 
when 314 per cent was considered a fat 
rate, and as the interest rate can never be 
altered so long as the interest is paid and 
the rente holds, it is possible to acquire a 
piece of property, now and then, in Jersey 
at next to no expenditure of cash, and at an 
interest rate which makes it almost a gift. 

But the most curious relic of Norman law 
is that of La Clameur de Haro. Any Jersey- 
man who considers that he has been 
wronged, by injury to or trespass on his 
property, may set up a cry of “Haro! 
Haro! Haro! a l'aide, mon prince, on me fait 
tort.” 

At this cry a centenier will come on the 
run. It is an appeal which must be an- 
swered at once, and taken to the Royal 
Court for trial. The cry means, in English 
of the modern period, “‘ Rollo, Rollo! Give 
me a hand, my prince! They are trimming 
me!” To explain why Rollo should be 
called on, rather than King George V or the 
nearest policeman, you have to go back a 
thousand years or so to the days of the 
great Norman Rollo, who overran the lands 
of Charles the Simple, and forced him to 
make a deal by which Rollo got a big slice 
of territory in Normandy, and probably 
also the Channel Islands. Rollo, therefore, 
to the descendants of the Normans was the 
big chief, the Tammany leader, the man 
who saw to it that things were done. 


The Appeal to Rollo 


A few years ago a Jersey company 
wanted to put up some poles near a man’s 
property. They proceeded to lop off the 
branches of his trees, which were in their 
way. Heasked them not to do it, but they 
were hard of hearing. They forgot Rollo. 
They forgot the clameur. The first intima- 
tion they had of the awfulness of their 
crime was when this aggrieved Jersey citi- 
zen went down on his knees and bawled, 
“Haro! Haro! Haro! a Vaide, mon prince, 
on me fait tort!”’ 

The next thing the offenders knew they 
were being heavily fined in the Royal 
Court; and the Jerseyman went away with 
great dignity and a fervent belief that there 
was something in this man Rollo after all. 

But let me warn you not to call on the 
name of Rollo in a frivolous or curious 
spirit. Visitors to Jersey will not do well to 
drop on their knees and ery “‘Haro!’’ just 
because they have been sold some wormy 
chestnuts at the grocery store. This mis- 
take costs money. An Englishwoman, visit- 
ing in Jersey last year, heard about the 
Clameur de Haro, and was very anxious to 
see how it worked. Finally she managed to 
get into an altercation with a shopkeeper 
over a piece of dress goods. She flopped on 
the sidewalk and set up a shrill ery for 
Rollo, her prince. The cry was answered, 
of course, but the Royal Court decided that 
the English lady was a flippant and un- 
worthy foreigner, and it cost her about a 
hundred dollars to leave the hall of justice. 
The moral is that you should not call Rollo 
unless it is something worth Rollo’s car- 
fare; and, also, I think, another moral is 
that you had better not call’on Rollo unless 
you pay taxes in Jersey. This lady was only 
a transient, and the Jerseymen have no 
great love for boarders, even though they 
make money out of them. 

When a Jerseyman goes bankrupt, which 
doesn’t happen very often, the law takes 
an extraordinary course. The bankrupt’s 
property is held to be en décret, and the 
creditors are ordered to state their claims. 
Those who do not state their claims within 
a reasonable period are held to have no 
claim whatever. When the claims are all 
in, the creditors are summoned to court, 
and the last man who lent money to the in- 
solvent, or gave him credit, is addressed as 
follows: ; 

“Are you willing to take charge of this 
man’s affairs, pay all the preceding debts, 
dating before your own, and take the re- 
mainder for your own claim?”’ 

The likelihood is that the latest creditor 
refuses, in which case his claim is marked 
off the list. The same question is addressed 
then to the next to the last lender. As soon 
as he refuses he is likewise chalked off the 
slate. The offer is made until finally some 
creditor along the line thinks he has a show 
to pay the remaining debts and still break 
a little more than even. He is therefore 
awarded the bankrupt’s estate. It sounds 

(Continued on Page 210) 


Bobby will bang the alase against the 
faucet—‘‘Safedge’’ prevents chipping 


The clatter and bang of the dish- 
pan often prove fatal—‘‘Safedge’’ 
can’t chip 


With most glassware a slip might 

mean a chip—‘‘Safedge’’ glassware 

can’t chip, the beaded edge pre- 
vents it 


The hostess s may be absent minded, 
but her glassware is safe with 
**Safedge’’ 
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America’s Foremost Glass Manufacture: 


‘‘Safedge’’ Glassware we consider the great-' 


est development in our 106 years in the glass 
business. To the industry this accomplish- 
ment is new; revolutionary. In the broader 
sense of public benefit this new discovery 
constitutes an event of unparalleled impor- 
tance, startling in the possibilities of sav- 
ings it will accomplish in every home in the 
world. 


The problem was to perfect a self-protect- 
ing glass; temper the sides to resist breakage 
so that this glassware could be durable, serv- 
iceable and economical; shapes thin; attrac- 
tive; beautiful. With this accomplished, the 
task was to produce “‘a glass that lasts” ata 
price that anyone can afford to pay. 


— Then ‘‘Safedge’’ Was Discovered 


The rolled bead or edge of the glass acts 
as a reinforcement. The walls of ‘‘Safedge”’ 
glasses are heat-treated, giving the glass a 
greater amount of resistance against break- 
age. The glasses are made by an entirely new 
process of manufacture, thoroughly covered 
by patent application. 


What the glass industry terms “strains” 
have been entirely eliminated. ‘‘Strains” in 
glassware tend to make glasses shatter upon 
the slightest provocation. By eliminating these 
strains, “Safedge’’ glassware withstands sud- 
den shock from boiling heat to freezing cold, 
without effect. 
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Chipping in common usage has ba 
added to the perplexing problem of the ho 
wife and to the cost of service in hotels at 
restaurants. Even heavy unattractive » 
blers become chipped in handling—and 
chipped, are unfit and unsafe for use. Pe 
prefer glass to any other drinking tainer: 
there simply isn’t any substitute for glass. 


Known by ‘‘the Beaded Edge”’ q : 


The housewife will want these glasses b 
cause they are thin and graceful; look attra 
tive; and because ‘‘Safedge”’ glassware stan 
long wear. Heads of homes would 1 
‘‘Safedge”’ glasses if they cost twice or t 
times as much as they do, because they s 
more abuse and give longer use. They 


_ the housewife money and worry. They 


so little she can afford them. 


They /ook | 
well she is proud of them. 


All of these arguments apply equally w 
to large users of glassware, such as hotel 
restaurants, soft drink dispensers and hu 
dreds of others, for economy in service 


There is only one “‘Safedge’’ brand of glas 
ware. Both the process of manufacture al 
the beaded edge are covered by patent 
cation. Look for ‘‘the beaded edge.” ie 
uponit. Ifnecessary wait for it. Most deal € 
are displaying ‘‘Safedge’’; if yours hasn 
write us. We will refer you to a dealer 


DISTRIBUTORS, JOBBERS, DEALERS, wire us for information about the startling dis- 


covery— ‘‘Safedge’’ glassware. 


Get ahead of the demand. Send for further information at once. 


Sales Representatives: Libbey Glass Mfg. Co., 5th Ave. Bldg., New York; Himmelstern Bros., 718 Mission St., ade Francisco; 


THE LIBBEY GLASS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Toledo, : 


743 S. Olive St., Los Angeles; Fred Kline, 151114 Commerce St., Dallas; Wm. J. Kelley, 110 Thatcher St., Mattapan, Mass. 
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lassware 


; by Libbe 


Chipped glasses are not safe for 
babies. Give him a safe glass— 
‘‘Safedge’”’ 


EST.1818 
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, LOOK forthe BEADED EDGE 
Ne development 
Af LOO years 
“of Glass 
Manufacture 


Freezing ice—boiling tea—a strain 
for all glasses except ‘‘Safedge’’ 


taurant managers demand ‘‘Safedge’’ 
—‘‘the Beaded Edge’’ permits quick 
service with safety 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


LIBBEY GLASS MFG. CoO. 
oledo, Ohio 


Gentlemen :— Please write me concerning 
your proposition to 


O Distributors Oj Jobbers O Dealers 


Name = 


Firm Address 


Executive Capacity. 


City. State. 


It is understood there is no obligation con- 
nected with mailing this coupon. 
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Lift Right Off 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin”’ cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


SEND FOR OUR BIG 
FREE BARGAIN BOOK 
of the best Auto Supplies WZ 
made! You’dbesurprised fe=7/ 
if you knew our sources f= 
and names of manufacturers. /k 


EVERYTHINGSo= === 
Special made Bodies—Tires— BODI ES 


Tubes Batteries-Spotlights 
—Bumpers—Tools, ete. This 

book exactly illustrates in colors $ 20295 AND 
thousands of bargains—what- ~ UP 
ever you need or want in Equipment. Every article 
backed by our Legal Binding Guarantee of absolute sat- 
isfaction, Thousands of pleased customers everywhere. Get on 
the inside of this Price-Saving business. Postal card or letter 
brings this book—FREE! Be sure to ask for Book Special G. 

NEW YORK AUTO & RADIO SUPPLY co. 

Washington at Peoria Street Chicago, Illinois 


— 


\BOYS/- 


Change 


This to This 
4 This looks like “‘only a coupon,”’ but cut it out and [ 
my watch it work! Extra money (a dollar or more a a8 
week) and your choice of best boys’ prizes—that’s | 
=| What it gets for you—cost-free—if you sell The Sat- 


[2] urday Evening Post (in U.S. A.). It’s easy! Fill ; 
fq Out and mail your start (this coupon)—TODAY! ; 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Sales Division 

796 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania } 


Dear Friends: Tell me how to earn prizes and money by 
selling The Post. I want to start right away! ‘ 


§ Your Name___ 


Street Address or R. F. D. 
City. 


a ——— —State 


IMPROVE YOUR RADIO SET 


RADIO WORLD, the great national illus. radi yeekly 
tells how. Special Anniversary No. a Neweccnn 
April 3, 15Sc. Yearly (52 Nos.) $6. Trial: 10 issues $1. 


Sample copy mailed FREE on request. 
RADIO WORLD, 1499 Broadway, New York 
ATENTS. “RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 
Send model or sketch of your in- 


vention for Examination and Instructions FREE. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS BOOKLET FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St.,Washington,D.C. 


AYE : 
a once FEEDER for FEED, GRIT, 


E Simple, safe and sanitary. 
Chicks cannot get feet into contents, Send 30c, 
cash orstamps for one postpaid, Money backif not 


satisfied. American Poultry Journal, 419-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 


Write for free Guide Books and 
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(Continued from Page 207) 
like a rule which might lead to forty dif- 
ferent kinds of swindling, but the Jersey 
business men assured me that it works 
pretty well. ; 

The Jerseymen’s dislike of taxes comes 
partly, as I have said, from their ability to 
see clearly, under the microscope, just what 
the relation between public expenditure 
and private assessment is. They have no 
wild notions about the public treasury be- 
ing a stocking out of which gold comes 
tumbling by request. They may believe 
that the ravens fed Elijah, but they have 
never seen anything of the kind happen on 
their island. 

The greater reason for the Jerseymen’s 
dislike of taxes is their dislike of spending 
any money at all. Thrift was invented in 
the land of Jersey. The French and the 
Belgians have been held up to admiration 
as the masters of nonexpenditure. Com- 
pared with the Jerseymen they throw their 
money around like congressional junketeers, 
The husky four-minute orators who taught 
us during the war how to make nutritive 
broth out of peanut shells and the brown 
paper the meat came wrapped in, were 
wasting their time. All they really needed 
to do was to distribute pamphlets describ- 
ing the lives and habits of the citizens of the 
Jersey States. 

A little instance of this thrift will indi- 
cate just why the request for a contribu- 
tion to the British Exchequer was met with 
cries of pain in the tight little island— 
“‘tight”’ ‘being a word I use with proper 
forethought. As you come into the tiny 
port of St. Hélier, and walk up a narrow 
street, you wander finally into a large open 
space on one side of which is the Govern- 
ment House. At the farther end of this 
square is a statue, gilded gayly, and bearing 
on its base the letters ‘“G. R.”’ The letters 
refer to George Rex; not the present 
George Rex, but one of his ancestors— 
George II. 

What George II did for Jersey that the 
careful spenders of the island should have 
been keen to put up a statue to him, nobody 
now seems to know, and nobody cares. It 
is worth recording that that Hanoverian 
misfit did something for somebody, or was 
alleged to have done something good for 
somebody. He certainly never did any- 
thing for Great Britain except to muss it 
up. But, at any rate, the Jerseymen felt 
that they should put up a statue to the 
monarch. 

Statues, of course, cost money. Even a 
little statue costs money. Even a picture 
postcard of a statue costs money. And the 
Jerseymen wanted a statue which would be 
even cheaper than that. They may have 
suggested to George that he put up his own 
statue. For a time the statue hunger flick- 
ered and flared uncertainly in the hearts of 
the grateful Jerseymen, and seemed des- 
tined to expire gently as one of those good 
intentions which make such excellent pav- 
ing blocks in warm climates. 


No Wonder George Laughed 


And then—the statue came. It came in 
the night, in answer to the fine faith of those 
Jersey followers of Doctor Coué, who had 
been repeating “Every day in every way 
we are nearer and nearer to getting our 
statue—for nothing.” A ship was driven 
ashore on the island, and was pounded to 
pieces by the lashing seas. When the storm 
abated the Jerseymen went out to see what 
was worth saving. What should they find 
but a nice statue. 

It was not a statue of George II, of course. 
The ship was a Spanish ship, and was on 
its way from some Channel port to South 
America. It had as part of its cargo 
a fine ready-made statue of a Roman em- 
peror or a Spanish-American dictator— 
nobody knows to this day exactly what the 
figure was meant to represent. ~The slim, 
dissolute-looking young man, wearing a 
wreath of laurel, half a toga, and two-thirds 
of a suit of armor, looks about as much like 
George II as it does like Doctor Cook, the 
Arctic pole vaulter. 

The face of the person on the pedestal is 
that of a pre-Volstead gentleman who has 
been at a fancy-dress ball, and is now on his 
way home during the small hours, discon- 
certed to find that the street where he lives 
has been moved to another part of the city. 

But the statue has one great merit. Out 
of the seven million statues which decorate 
the world’s cities, in both hemispheres, 
which do not resemble anyone at all, this is 
the only statue which doesn’t claim to re- 
semble anybody at all. The Jerseymen are 
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absolutely consistent and logical about it. 
They say that rio claim is made that this is 
a likeness of George II. It is merely a 
statue placed there in honor of George II. 
Itissaid that when the Duke of Normandy— 
His Majesty George V—visited the island 
in 1921, he saw this statue, and even now 
has periods of uncontrollable laughter when 
it recurs to him. 


The discovery of this seat of thrift ex- 


plains something else, too, which has always 
been a bit of a puzzle to Americans. Some- 
time in the early part of the nineteenth 
century Henry D. Thoreau, a gentleman 
residing in Concord, Massachusetts, and a 
close friend of Ralph Waldo Emerson, was 
placed in the village lockup because he 
wouldn’t pay his poll tax. He not only re- 
fused to pay the two dollars in cash but he 
refused to work it out on the road in the 
good old New England manner; that is to 
say, by sitting under a maple tree, hoe in 
hand, up some back street, spinning yarns 
with the other citizens. 

This was a cause célébre of the period. I 
believe Emerson finally paid the tax for 
Henry, and rescued him from the clink. 
But not before the gentle author of Walden 
and other books had made his point, which 
was that he didn’t believe in paying taxes. 


Hereditary Aversion 


Now Thoreau’s attitude has not been 
well understood up to the present time; 
but I think I can make it clear. Thoreau’s 
ancestors on his father’s side came from the 
Island of Jersey. His great-grandmother 
was a Le Gallais, and that name is still one 
of the commonest names in the island. 
Generations of untaxed Jerseymen spoke 
out of the past to the philosopher of Walden, 
and urged him not to be taxed without rep- 
resentation—and not to desire representa- 
tion if it meant that he was to be taxed. 

There is undoubtedly a good deal of old 
Norman Jersey blood in the State of New 
Jersey today, among the old families. In 
1664 Charles II granted “‘the territory” to 
the Duke of York, who turned over his 
rights to Lord John Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret. Carteret was one of the great 
seigneurs of the Island of Jersey, and the 
name is still one to conjure with in the 
island, though the male line is extinct. 
There is an interesting document in the 
fifteenth Bulletin of the Société Jersiaise 
showing the will of Philip de Carteret, 
dated 1682 in Elizabeth Town, in the Proy- 
ince of New Jersey, in which he leaves all 
his property to his wife ‘‘and all my goods 
and chattels, quick and dead, and all my 
negroes and other servants, excepting Black 
Jack, who I set free from servitude the day 
after my burial.’”” This Philip de Carteret 
was the first governor of New Jersey. 

Also, the Jersey records show that in 
1666 it was recommended by the jurats of 
Jersey that some of the poorer folk emigrate 
to the new colony across the sea. This 
recommendation took the usual form of 
that period. Those who wanted to go went; 
those who didn’t want to go were forcibly 
seized and put on board ship. The early 
colonization of the United States was cer- 
tainly performed, in part, in a delightfully 
casual manner. It is a solemn thought for 
those of us who delight to talk of our lineage, 
that many of our ancestors were dumped 
into the New World with about the same 
polite ceremony employed by a cohort of 
strong boys in the baggage room of the 
Grand Central. 

Nevertheless these Jerseymen were the 
stuff that empire is made of. They were 
men who could navigate the most awful 
graveyard of ships in the charted seas—the 
terrible coast that lies between Cape La 
Hogue and Ushant Rock. They used to 
cross gayly in smacks over to Newfound- 
land and fish on the banks—and continued 
to do so until a few years ago, when the 
steam trawlers took the profit out of the 
business. Iceland—and the waters be- 
tween there and the Orkneys—was a slight 
excursion for them. Even today you can 
see groups of whiskered salts hanging round 


the harbor of St. Hélier, every man jack of . 


whom has carved his name on the bars of 
pubs in every world port. 

Nowadays' there are two occupations in 
Jersey, both of which have been raised to 
brilliant heights of perfection. One of these 
is the cultivation of the soil, including the 
breeding of the Jersey cattle; the other is 
the skinning of the summer visitor from 
Britain, and the tax dodger from the rest of 
the world. 

As to agriculture, you don’t believe it 
after you see it. That Covent Garden, in 


London, can be flooded with early potato 
from an island which is composed partly 
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granite and the remainder of sea sand; th 


cétils, or hillsides, so steep that a man 
hardly stand upright on them, can be mac 
to produce two and even three crops a yea 
in the same latitude as Labrador; that | 
man with four vergées of land—two ar 
a quarter vergées to the acre—can support 
family and actually put money in the bar 
by putting it into tomatoes, and makin) 
them bear as tomatoes bear nowhere else | 
the world. tz 
' Even the sea is made to contribute libe 4 
ally to the Jersey farmers’ exchequer, A. 
winter you can see the farmers gath 
their fertilizer along the rocky shores ie 
island, in the form of seaweed. The n 
call this seaweed vraic. For the pro ‘ 
tion of this word I can give only one ru} 
and that is approximate. First, think 
the ingenious ways in which vraiec cou 
pronounced by ignoring all the lette 
the word—and then it will be so 
different from any of them. At tin 
seems as though the word began 4 
“g.”’ At other times it strikes you that th 
Jerseyman is only making an unplea| 
sound in his diaphragm. a 
But the most popular kind of farmi: 
the cultivation of the tax dodger. 
here we come to a sort of Nemesis 
even balance of life which prevents h 
beings from escaping their obligatio 
getting something for nothing. | 
The tax dodger is lured to Jersey by th 
freedom from taxation which exists on th 
island, and by the widely advertised s 
that Jersey has a fine, mild and eq 
climate, particularly in winter. How 
illusion of fine climate managed to becor 
current in England, which is only a hundre 
miles away, is more than I can imagine 
must mean that the Jerseymen are assh 
advertisers of climate as the real estate x 
of Southern California. The plain tru 
that the Channel Islands have as vil 
winter climate as could possibly exist in 
world. Itis, very possibly, mild and equal 
judging from the thermometer alone. 
every storm which gathers in the wide : 
lantic comes to rest upon these little islat 
off the French coast. And in summ 
blanket of wet heat prostrates everybc 
except the natives, who were born in 
Turkish bath. 


Tax Dodgers Between Two Fir 


I have seen some miserable exiles in 1 
life, but never any more hopelessly maroor 
creatures than the tax dodgers who 
and settle in Jersey in order to escape 1 
tion somewhere else. Not being of the soil | 
and having no earthly interests in thei’ 
prison, they meander round the streets 0} 
St. Hélier aimlessly, hoping for an e 
quake, a conflagration, even a dog 
which will break the terrible ennui t 
envelops them. They were told that eve 
thing was cheap in Jersey; that they co 
live like kings on their unimpaired incom 
They find that the Jerseymen have sett! 
all that out of their superior wisdom 
thrift. 

The Jersey shopkeepers simply figure 
the difference in money which the freed 
from taxation affords the tax dodger, 2 
raise all the prices exactly to eat up 
difference in the course of a year. 

I got this painful situation of the 1 
dodger from one of the tax dodgers diree 
a frank-speaking Englishman who had ji 
sold his Jersey home and was going back 
England, after a tax-absence of two yea 

“Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘I’m going back to fa 
the income tax and the inheritance tax a 
all the rest of the nuisances. I’mso anxious! 
to get back to those taxes that I can hardly. 
wait till I’ve passed the papers on my prop- 
erty. I’m fed up. Jersey is a fine place 
for the Jerseymen. But I’ve been in ex 
here just as much as though I’d been 
some island in the South Seas. In 
after two years, I know more about 
people in the Sudan, and understand them, 
better, than I do these Jerseymen.”’ 2 

Every boat leaving Jersey for Eng 
takes away a number of tax dodgers 
have discovered that there are worse th 
in life than taxation, even when it is 
derous. To be sure, every boat coming 
back from England brings a number. of t 
dodgers who are yet to discover that fa 
On the whole, I think the interpellants 
Parliament who want to force Jersey 
adopt an income tax, and thus pre 
Britishers from escaping, are merely wasting | 
their time. The laws of ennui and of lo 
ness will do the job just as well. 
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| JUNGLE FOLK=THE DINNER 
| THIEF AND PICKPOCKET | 
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»fore he was caught, convicted and sent to 

‘json. He told me he often remained for 

burs in milady’s closet, concealed behind 

irments hanging on hooks, overheard con- 
srsations and eventually stole every bit of 
welry to be found. He was caught only 

\ee—then by a pastor, one of those good- 

varted clergymen, who forgave him, let 

m go and told him to sin no more. I got 

‘m through the confession of a confeder- 

e, He was a wonderful thief, but wound 

») with ten years in Sing Sing Prison. He 

5rked in robes and discarded them for 

reet clothes when not on jobs. Anyone 

n figure how difficult an identification of 

im would be under these circumstances. 
‘The dinner thief seldom works with other 

jminals. He finds his prospective job, 

takes observations to get the knowledge of 
jople necessary, plans the crime and car- 
sit out alone. A more daring type of thief 
yrking along the same general lines is the 
ipe-ladder climber, who fastens a rope 
lider to a chimney, descends to a window, 

‘ters an apartment, locks the door, secures 

sluables and escapes over roofs. 

‘These criminals thrive not only through 
air physical adroitness and elusiveness, 
tbytheir close observation and knowledge 

human nature. The best protection 
eainst them, if you have valuables, is to 
aidy your own habits and stop the care- 
lisness and criminal negligence that make 
t2ir work successful. 

The victim always wonders how the thief 

fds his loot. The hiding places of most 
ple are alike. Practically every woman 

a jewelry in the top drawers of bureaus, 
wally the right-hand side. Or they con- 
cil it in linen or lingerie in other drawers, 
ile it under paper in bottoms of drawers, 
it behind pictures, under rugs, in sofa 
plows, laundry bags, clothes baskets and 
o.er similar hiding places.: The thief knows 
ts and is an adroit finder. 

Job pickers in this line are numerous 

nwadays. They frequent the theaters, 
itaurants, cabarets; spot people who are 

maring costly jewelry; follow and find out 
were they live and determine what the 
emcees of robbing them are. The job 
ker spends freely to get his information, 

u's his own car to trail victims and for the 
-away after the trick has been turned. 

lis not unusual for the thief to appropriate 

gies’ hose, gloves and other feminine be- 
ings to create the impression that the 
was done by female servants or insiders. 


‘i 


Jeweled Invitations to Crooks 


he wearing of jewelry has not only 
to a startling extent in the past ten 
o1ifteen years, in the value of the gems, 
bi in the regularity with which the jewels 
al worn and the number of places. A 
geeration ago the average woman had per- 
hés a few hundred dollars’ worth of rings, 


a ‘acelet or two and a gold-bead necklace. - 


Ahousand dollars’ worth of jewelry was a 
prity high average, and $10,000 worth 
erited notoriety. Women wore their jew- 
elonly on grand occasions—the opera, the 
ehrity ball, a formal dance at home. Men 
Wie little jewelry—a heavy gold watch 
ar chain, a ring that had some sentimen- 
taralue, astick pin with a modest diamond. 
_oday women go about our big cities 
wiring tens of thousands of dollars’ worth 
olewelry in the hotel, the cabaret, the 
thiter and movie show. They wear valu- 
ab) gems while going about to questionable 
pies and late at night. Where the rich 
mis wife of other days alone could afford 
Bes, now they are in the possession of the 
briteer’s wife and the bootlegger’s lady. 
Al), thousands of immigrants from other 
Ontries put their savings into diamonds 
put them on their women. 

ltogether there is so much jewelry 
tnd our big cities that it offers great at- 
asion to the professional thief and lam- 
nible temptation to the amateur. The 
ssional can literally pick booty off peo- 
€aS was shown some months ago when a 
reached through the window of a New 
elevated train as it was pulling out of 
S.tion and deftly removed several thou- 
dollars’ worth of diamonds from the 
n of a matron. 

‘ve your wife a valuable jewel and for a 
she will realize its value. But fa- 
ity breeds contempt. The sense of 


value fades as time goes on, and the jewel 
is always found where the owner hid it until 
she wants it. She forgets that it is so much 
money, although she would take extra 
pains to safeguard the equivalent in bank 
notes. Generally valuable jewelry is in- 
sured, which tends to make owners careless; 
though the belief that they cannot lose, 
even if insured jewelry is stolen or lost, is 
making the insurance companies extremely 
cautious about writing policies. Women 
have an innate belief that no thief could 
ever rob them. Valuable jewelry that the 
owner has had several years will often be 
less carefully watched than new gowns or 
hats worth less than a single gem. The 
jewels are an old story, while the new gown 
or hat still impresses its value upon the 
possessor. 

Many valuable jewels are lost in the wash 
rooms of hotels and restaurants. Women 
come into town wearing their rings, take 
them off to wash their hands, and actually 
forget to put them on again. When the loss 
is realized it is usually too late—the gems 
have disappeared. They are very seldom 
recovered, but it is not the professional 
thief who takes them once in fifty times. 
They are found by the next person, who is 
tempted and becomes an amateur thief. 


The first impulse is to be honest—not to 


steal. But jewels exert a fascination upon 
many women—and the next person is a 
woman. 

“If I don’t take them somebody else 
will,” the finder argues with her conscience, 
and the jewels are quietly hidden away. 

Many theatrical women wear costly 
jewels, partly for stage display and partly 
vanity. Jewels are also the stage woman’s 
form of saving. In the bustle of her life at 
hotels and on trains she either becomes 
careless or keeps her valuables in exactly 
the places a thief would first look for them, 
knowing women’s habits. 


Country:House Robberies 


The jewel thief will spend weeks studying 
the premises where there is the possibility 
of a big job and observing the daily habits 
of the people who live there. And he will 
spend weeks shadowing a woman who car- 
ries valuable gems, or a jewelry salesman 


with valuable samples, waiting for the 


opportunity to steal and make a safe get- 
away. 

By far the greater number of jewel rob- 
beries are committed in country houses and 
villas at the most fashionable summer and 
winter resorts. These places are usually 
large, so bedrooms and the whole upper 
floor will be left by the family and servants 
at dinnertime. They are often in neighbor- 
hoods with little police protection. Expert 
jewel thieves travel with the seasons, spend- 
ing the summer at places like Southampton, 
Newport and Bar Harbor, the autumn 
months at Asheville or Pinehurst and the 
winter at Palm Beach or Miami. 

No ‘society reporter ever wrote so inti- 
mate a personal sketch of a social leader as 
is written mentally by the porch climber 
before stealing her jewels. He knows when 
she dines, where the servants are at that 
hour, whether she is careless and extrava- 
gant, careful and stingy—he is as keen 
about her habits as her French maid. When 
the right moment comes he works quickly. 
With skeleton keys he can open everything 
but a safe, and will often carry away a 
small safe containing valuables. It is his 
habit to replace carefully boxes that have 
held jewels, relocking drawers, trunks and 
closets, for this often leads to the passing of 
several days before losses are discovered and 
gives him so much more valuable time for 
his get-away—even a few moments may be 
precious delay while he is leaving the 
premises. , i 

I recall one case in which a woman, liv- 
ing in an apartment house where others 
were robbed, insisted that her jewels were 
safe because she kept them in a locked 
drawer that nobody had been able to un- 
lock for weeks. This was still locked, there- 
fore her jewels must be safe. But as it 
turned out, the thief had unlocked that re- 
ceptacle, taken the lady’s jewels and locked 
it again. 

A record of the maker, case and works 
number of every watch should be carefully 
recorded. Every article of jewelry should 
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COHE good looks of The 
Florsheim Shoe is more than 
a surface finish—it endures— 
it is the outward expression 
of the genuine quality within. 
eMost Styles —Gen “Dollars 
The Genley—cM-142 


One of Gwo Glundred Styles. 
Booklet of Styles on Request. 


Tue FLorsHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
Manufacturers + CHICAGO 


EAUTIFUL? Yes,— 
but more than this, the 
L&H Electrics Range pro- 
vides an improved method 
for getting the greatest 
heat with the least cost 
for current. Saves much 
time in the kitchen be- 


sides, because it cooks 
quicker and better. 
Made in a variety of styles 


and models. The safest 
plan is always to insist on 


L&H Electrics 


Appliances 


“The Better Electrical Line” 


H Electrics Irons 
Electrics Turnsit Toasters 
Electrics Hot Plates 
Electrics Heaters 
Electrics Curling Irons 
Electrics Heating Pads 


Manufactured by 
| A. J. LINDEMANN & 
\\ HOVERSON CO. 


_ 427 Cleveland Ave., / 
Milwaukee, Wis. y/ 
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Only $1.50 


Slightly higher in Canada 
and Far West 
Complete outfit in- 
cludes nickel plated 
vulcanizer, and 12 
Patch-&-Heat Units. 
Get a Shaler for your 
car from any dealer in 
auto accessories. 
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_ 5-MINUTE VULCANIZER 
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VULCANIZE First 
and Make It Last 


Make your punctured tubes as good as new with 
Shaler heat-vulcanized repairs. They are not 
affected by heat or the friction of driving. They 
cannot loosen or come off because the repair is 
welded to the tube. Over two million motorists 
use the Shaler and recommend it to their friends. 
Standard equipment on the leading cars 


C. A. SHALER CO., 1400 Fourth St.,Waupun, Wis. 


One INCH 
firing surface 


(PATENTED) 


ark PLUGS 


in YELLOW CABS 


The Yellow Cab Companies of New York 
and Chicago—the latter the world’s 
largest taxicab system—have been using 
Fyrac Spark Plugs for two years. 


Yellow Cab pays more for Fyracs than 
they would have to pay for other plugs. 
Yet they find Fyrac cheaper in the end. 


Fyrac’s one INCH firing surface— 
with 7 to 10 sparks for each explosion— 
gets every ounce of power from every atom 
of gas. It means gasoline economy, more 
power and smoother motor performance. 


A billion miles of experience enable 
Yellow Cab to KNOW. Equip your 
motor with Fyracs—a Fyrac in every 
cylinder. At your dealer’s. Fyrac 
Manufacturing Co., Rockford, Ill., mak- 

ers of the Fyrac Night Guide, the 
Super Windshield Spotlight. 
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Fyrac Z Plug for 
Fords, 60c 
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be photographed and described, whether 
insured or not. If it is stolen, these descrip- 
tions are invaluable to the police and detec- 
tives. They are also a great aid to insurance 
companies. ; 

Valuable jewelry should always be con- 
sidered for its cash value. Would you, dear 
reader, put a $1000 bill in a bureau drawer 
with a chance for someone to steal it? No, 
you would not. Then why so carelessly dis- 
regard the value of jewelry and become the 
criminal’s partner? There is almost as 
much criminal negligence by the citizen as 
there is crime by the criminal. Prevent 
crimes by preventing carelessness. Don’t 
give anyone a chance to steal from you. If 
the thief discovers that you are careful he 
will rate you as a poor risk. 

What becomes of all the stolen jewelry? 
The amount purloined by thieves each year 
must be astounding. 

Generally it is broken up, the gems sold 
as loose stones and the gold melted and dis- 
posed of by the thieves, in many cases to 
Uncle Sam over the counters of his assay 
offices. There is more than one curb market 
for the sale and purchase of loose gems in 
New York City, and there are many dealers. 
It is virtually impossible to identify loose 
gems unless they are of notable size or 
extreme rarity. 

The climber stalks his quarry alone, like 
the lion—I believe the lion hunts alone. 
The pickpocket, however, hunts in a pack, 
like the wolf—or we might say the jackal. 
Yet the pocket-picking mob, or troupe, is 
practically invisible, too, following the in- 
stinct of the jungle, being in plain sight, yet 
unseen by its victims. 


Fat Men Faworite Victims 


Pickpocket camouflage is something like 
the queer striped effects that were painted 
on ships during the war to make them diffi- 
cult targets for submarines. The pick- 
pocket and his accomplices do not actually 
keep out of sight like the dinner worker, but 
conceal their real identity and purpose by 
taking the offensive against their victims, 
being quarrelsome and truculent, and so 
exciting him and diverting his mind in de- 
sired directions that he does not suspect 
their true nature until his loss is discovered 
afterward—and sometimes not then. 

One of the favorite targets of the pick- 
pocket has always been the fat man. A fat 
man is easily perturbed and less likely than 
thin folks to feel his watch or pocketbook 
being removed. Herises like a fighting bull 
to the stall’s jostling and indignantly wants 
to know what he means. 
zest upon the argument that follows, and 
then, being a fat man, when he discovers his 
loss his anger has evaporated. Where a 
thin, determined person would hold the 
thought and report his loss to the police, the 
fat man, even if he starts for the nearest 
police station, will stop after a block or two 
and say, ‘‘Oh, well, how do I know I was 
robbed? Maybe I lost it.” 

A humorous device for exciting a fat 
man’s anger—humorous, that is, to every- 
body else—is sticking a pin in some part of 
his person where he will instinctively put 
both hands. That uncovers his front and 
gives the half minute in which deftly to 
relieve him of his valuables. 

The pickpocket, or dip, of a generation 
back usually specialized in people who, like 
the fat man, were easy marks—the half- 
tipsy citizen, the green countryman, the 
slow-witted and sluggish person, the born 
boob. But today his art has been so devel- 
oped, principally through the cleverness of 
the stalls who divert suspicion, that the 
first-class pickpocket does not hesitate to 
tackle anybody with valuables worthy of 
his attention. The citizen who thinks him- 
self far too intelligent or sophisticated to 
escape the pickpocket’s attentions is more 
likely to lose valuables from the person 
than one who is frankly afraid of thieves. 
His own conceit will be used to help in his 
undoing. 

A pocket-picking troupe usually consists 
of one first-class pickpocket, or tool, one or 
two stalls, and sometimes an efficient fe- 
male booster. Such troupes are routed over 
the country like theatrical companies, 
visiting fairs, conventions and other places 
where crowds gather and the working con- 
ditions are most favorable. This criminal 
profession has been so systematized that 
now there are leaders corresponding to 
managers in the theatrical profession, who 
select from capable thieves the men or 
women to make up each outfit, pick the 
territory they are to work in and supervise 
them like salesmen, so that each group will 


_try and not encroaching upon other gro} 


He enters with: 
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be stealing in different sections of the cn 
territories. 
The tool is nearly always of small stat 
boyish in appearance and expert in vari 
degrees. In some instances a woman is) 
tool, or dip—just as clever or skillful | 
man. The pickpocket who steals watie 
and stick pins is looked upon as a bune 
and has no professional standing with ) 
skillful. A real graduate from the schoi 9 
pocket picking must be capable of tal, 
insiders—that is, leathers, or pocketbool - 
from inside vest pockets. Natural 
would lift any hip-pocket leathers availg|¢ 
The stall is always a person of large jy 
sique, disagreeable, uncouth, a distur» 
using all kinds of subterfuges to give 
pickpocket, or jerver, an opportunity tc 
rob the victim. He jostles the vic 
treads on his toes, breathes the o 
onions in his face, settles against hi 
disturbs his hat so that he has to li 
hands to adjust it. This is often di 
though accidentally. It is a great tric 
get the victim’s hands up. Itis the | 
having someone put your hat on f 
The owner must touch it to make 
comfortably. Far from being so 
these bad manners, the stall blam 
victim. Only in extraordinary eas 
the most violent methods resorted 
Pickpockets don’t steal from poor 
It is a waste of energy. They always s 
worthwhile victims. The stall, a 
student of human nature and a 
sizer-up of people, picks out the vi 
figures on how he can be got. 
apparently unintentional disturba 
the victim is always the best plan. 
ing and jostling him in a crude, clumsy 
is best. There are hundreds of peop le 
are not stalls for pickpockets, and 
way connected with thieves, who 
awkward they are always annoying 
We have all come in contact with 
They leave doors open, walk in the 


times when it is necessary to pull the 
stuff an argument may ensue. 


The Female Booster 


“What do you mean, you big stiff?” | 
victim demands indignantly. 
“What do you mean yourself, yo 
bellied hick?” shouts the stall, 
closer, glaring into the victim’s face 
show you what I mean, you bla 
blankety-blank!”’ His language is 0 
and still further excites the hat 
combativeness of the poor devil 
about to lose his bank roll. “Blind 
is a common term. Pickpockets li 
blind their victim with his own rag 
ae madder he grows the more easy 
im. 

The female booster sometimes wil 
with the stall, or may herself be th 
for the pickpocket. She starts the 
ment by alleging that the victim 
sulted or tried to flirt with her; the 
indignantly denies it; the stall tak 
side, and in the twinkling of an 
begins to look as though there woul 
free-for-all punching bout in what 
peaceful trolley car or sidewalk er 
a moment ago. The woman insis' 
victim defends himself, the stall su 
getting off the car or going into a side 
as the case may be, to settle this thir 
woman crook cries that her heart 
stand any more excitement—she is 
to faint—and in the hullabaloo the 
work is done. 

I spoke of female dips—pickp 
They are not so numerous as the 
but are more clever. People are 
looking for the male grafter. It do 
occur to them that a woman would be 
ing the work. The same applies to sti 
In most cases a woman is a better stall t 
a man—less likely to be suspected. 
sides, a man will overlook what a wor 
does that is disagreeable, where he we 
argue with a man. , 

Picking pockets isn’t different fro 
other exciting occupation. People wh 
at it are always quite intense. Every! 
in the body and face may bée_ 
natural, but the eyes are the telltale. 
pickpocket, male or female, will betray 
work by the intense, alert expression 01 
eyes. No matter how adroit, Mister F 
pocket always registers anxiety when ™ 
ing the touch. ; 

(Continued on Page 217) 
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] (Continued from Page 214) 
- Careless men carry their pocketbooks in 
eft-hand hip pockets, where they are easily 
tolen. Money carried in inside coat pock- 
ts is not much safer, because thieves steal 
s easily from there. Valuables placed in 
he inside vest pocket and secured with a 
afety pin are harder to steal, but the deft 
ip Gal yet them out with the assistance of 
resourceful stall, sometimes cutting his 
vay through from the outside. The best 
jan is never to carry much money on your 
‘erson. If you do, don’t carry it in your 
ip or trousers pockets, because some day 
‘ou are sure to lose it. 
The stealing of watches, studs and pins 
y the pickpocket is decreasing. In fact, it 
sldom occurs any more. Various devices 
‘nd tools, clippers, scissors and specially 
jade cutters are and have been used for 
‘atting valuables out of clothing and taking 
ut pockets. More watches were stolen 
when they were attached to chains and 
orn in the vests than since they are worn 
) trousers fob pockets, which are usually 
-uttoned shut. 
| A clever pickpocket working on the road 
ith an expert female stall generally mar- 
es her and she continues working, and if 
aey have children they are trained in the 
‘rofession—it is as much a matter of course 
3 the doctor’s sending his son to a school 
t medicine or the lawyer’s taking his son 
to his office. , : 
/ When I have finished this part of my 
‘ticle the reader will know much about 
‘te inside workings of the pocket-picking 
‘yme—the result of many years’ experience 
ith this class of crime. But it is not im- 
ossible that he may lose his own wallet 
morrow, even though he remembers all 
have written, because these criminals are 
‘xeeedingly resourceful in diverting peo- 
(e's attention from their valuables long 
iough to abstract them. 
Clever new methods of stalling are the 
ry life of the profession. While you are 
‘issing through a railroad station, for ex- 
3 ho a poor Italian peddler’s stock of 
uloons escapes his grip and soars to the 
iling. You are interested, amused, sym- 
ithize with the poor Dago, and perhaps 
in the crowd in helping him recapture the 
‘loons. Everybody is looking up, some 
ie pointing and reaching. 
/A pickpocket stall! The Italian was paid 
| the pickpockets to release his balloons 
a diversion, and one or more dips are 
yrking on the uncovered front of people 
nose whole attention is concentrated up- 
wd. And the harvest, during the ten or 
m minutes that the crowd enjoys the 
show, will be plentiful. 


The Easy Fob Pocket 


In the old days of the grafting circus it 
S$ common to hear the stentorian shout, 
tsed in the crowd around the front entrance 
side show, “‘I.ook out for pickpockets! 
Se that your watch and pocketbook are 
se!” Thave heard the conductor on a 
Hropean train shout the same warning in 
syeral languages, and for the same pur- 
gets make people, by suggestion, feel 
f their valuables and thus themselves 
Pint them out to pickpockets. 
Before valuables can be stolen they must 
blocated. Each pocket in a man’s clothes 
hs its thieves’ term. Pockets in general 
a: called kicks. The right-hand trousers 
Beket is the right britch kick, the inner 
Peket of the coat and vest are insiders, and 
Sforth. Valuables are sometimes located 
Tubbing up aganst the most likely 
tket, feeling for wallet or watch. But the 
ite valuable hauls are usually located by 
‘Oservation. People draw money at the 
bak and put it away in a certain pocket, 
Otake their pocketbooks out to pay fares 
Sourchase theater tickets. So clever have 
tl most skillful pickpockets become nowa- 
dys that instead of plucking a few leathers 
di by day, they will locate a victim carry- 
ii a large sum of money or a package of 
J€els and follow him until a favorable op- 
Pitunity offers for a silent robbery. The 
qirry may be shadowed days, and even 
wks, and the trail be followed thousands 
Olniles; actresses are especially good prey 
lothis kind of theft, and many famous stars 
hee lost jewelry to these gentry—and not 
Stze jewelry for publicity purposes, be- 

fe me! 

he fob pocket is a gift to the thief. 
tito devices have prevented many a 
th 
aes 
ACK 


t of both watches and stick pins. Most 
look for watches in the right fob 
piesring the watch in the left fob 

preventive, but not a positive 
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one. Keep out of crowds—known as 
crushes—and you are unlikely to get a 
touch of any kind. 

_ What T have said about carelessness with 
jewels applies with equal force to pocket 
picking. It is small comfort for the victim 
of these thieves to be told by police officers 
that his own thoughtlessness has been 
partly responsible for his loss, yet it is abso- 
lutely true, and the frequent advice given 
the public by police officials concerning 
valuables should be heeded and literally 
followed. Thoughtlessness in carrying large 
sums of money and valuables on the person 
makes the opportunity for pocket picking 
and is contributory thereto, setting up 
temptation. If people carried few valuables 
the industry would languish, whereas today 
it thrives, because police officers cannot be 
on guard at every point in great cities or 
the large gatherings where pickpockets are 
likely to operate. There are not enough of 
them in any city. It is only when losses 
multiply so that there are many complaints 
that systematic work can be done to appre- 
hend and convict the thieves. Study your 
own habits for a day, note where you go and 
how often it is necessary to reveal the place 
in which you carry your money, and prob- 
ably give a pretty good idea of how much 
your bank roll contains, and you will realize 
how often you lay yourself open to the light- 
fingered gentry. Remember that in the 
common everyday scene around you lurk 
these jungle folk, and be on your guard as 
though you were actually in the jungle, 


- likely to be attacked by wild animals. 


Fagin’s School for Crime 


Women are generally easier victims than 
men. Having no pockets they carry their 
money or jewels in hand bags, easily opened 
and frequently laid down in public places 
while they are examining merchandise. 
Also, women are apt to be more thoughtless 
with money and valuables, probably be- 
cause they do not handle them as a busi- 
ness and have not learned how to make 
their purchases with a small amount of cash 
and a check book. Thus it often happens 
that madam suddenly finds her hand bag 
open on her arm and her purse gone. Un- 
certain as to whether she has been robbed 
or simply lost the money accidentally, such 
thefts are seldom reported to the police. 

Most of the thefts from women’s hand 
bags are committed in street cars, railroad 
trains, department stores, theater lobbies 
and other places where women congregate 
in crowds. And they are almost invariably 
the work of boy and girl beginners, pupils 
in this field of crime, undergoing instruc- 
tion by trainers, or Fagins. 

Oh, yes, Fagin is still with us, and always 
will be. In the thickly crowded sections of 
our larger cities, where pushcarts are nu- 
merous, young boys and girls begin minor 
street thieving from these carts in vacation 
time and, after they become adept, grad- 
uate to stealing watches from fob pockets. 
Their parents believe that they are on the 
street playing innocent games with other 
children in the neighborhood. It does not 
take very long for the novice to graduate 
into the high school of pocket picking, and 
once he is capable his services are enlisted 
by older and more experienced thieves and 
he acquires the higher learning of the pro- 
fession. ; 

For two reasons the picking of pockets is 
alluring to many children. They discover 
an easy way to make spending money when 
stinted at home, and the adventure of the 
thing appeals to active youngsters who find 
home life dull. Parents can prevent many 
children starting on this career of crime 
by making opportunities for them to earn 
spending money honestly, and making 
home life more congenial and interesting. 
Nowadays boys and girls need more spend- 
ing money than they did when I was a 
youngster, for there are more amusements 
and sports that require paid admission. 
When I was a kid we had no movies, few 
theatrical shows and the circus once or 
twice a year. There were few professional 
baseball teams—we played the game our- 
selves. There were absolutely no sports 
connected with school life. Today young 
people have all these things, and they 
require spending money in moderation. 
These diversions are a part of young folks’ 
education and equipment for life. 

Expert pocket picking requires quickness, 
alertness and strength of fingers amounting 
to sleight of hand, which must be acquired 
by long and constant practice. Training 
develops such cleverness that the hand 
that does the work is practically invisible, 
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Hot or Cold Liquids are Insured 

if carried in a STANLEY VACUUM BOTTLE. The 
outer case and the inner PORCELAIN LINED 
BOTTLE are made of steel, electrically welded and 
are guaranteed not to break. 


STANLEY 


VACUUM BOTTLE 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by THE STANLEY INSULATING CO., Great Barrington, Mass. 


“Tt Will 


AT THE 
Not Break’ 


BEST STORES 


G-FINE HOSIERY © 


Rue that supply of 
hosiery for Spring with 
some Shawknit TS Numbers 
of silk. Men who insist upona 
well groomed appearance will 
appreciate not having to pay 
more than seems necessary. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 
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Clever Equipment 
for Luggage-Carrying 


AY last, a luggage holder that is a real ad- 


dition to the car—the GRIP RACK. When 
not in use, it folds neatly at edge of running 
board—out of sight. Yet it snaps open in- 
to a sturdy, roomy, good-looking carry-all. 


Grip RACK permanently equips all cars for 
luggage carrying. Useful the year ’round 
for shopping, carrying grips or sample cases, 
sport equipment, etc. Durable—won’t rattle 
or trust. Bolts solidly to running board. 
Three sizes to fit all cars. 

Insist on the genuine—the only GRIP RACK 


is the Milwaukee. Ask your dealer, or write 
for handsome descriptive Booklet A. 


MILWAUKEE MOTOR PRODUCTS, INC. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of the famous Milwaukee Timer--now Bakelite cased 


The “Cambridge” 
Style 401 


Smart Styles 
tor Young Men 


OLLEGE men — noted _ 
everywhere for being {} 
style leaders —are choosing |} 
Ralston shoes for Spring. i 


Why? Because Ralstons are 
correct, timely and depend- 
able — always. 


This Smart “Cambridge” Model— made 
of Creese and Cook’s Brown Spartan 
Calf—is one of the popular College styles 
the local Ralston dealer will gladly show 
you. If no dealer in your town write for 


booklet. 


eZ 


Most Ralstons $9.00 Nene He r | 
RALSTON SHOEMAKERS : 
983 Main Street, Brockton, Mass. a 
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even if it were not covered by the distrac- 
tions of the stall, or some other device, such 
as an overcoat thrown over the thief’s 
working arm—a very effective method of 
concealment. A newspaper pushed under 
the victim’s head is another effective cover. 
It may be held by a stall or the pickpocket 
himself, intently reading and apparently 
nearsighted, with his eyes close to the page, 
so absorbed that the newspaper is pushed 
under the victim’s chin. That conceals the 
latter’s front—he cannot see anything going 
on beneath the newspaper. If he speaks to 
the absorbed reader the latter does not hear 
him. 

Like most other professional criminals, 
the pickpocket is proud of his ability to the 
vanity point. He must have confidence in 
his own skill to be able to work at all. In- 
deed, the work is nerve racking, and many 
pickpockets will be found laying off at health 
resorts for their nerves—at some place 
where they can play golf or tennis, have 
ocean bathing, exercise and sometimes med- 
ical treatment. Like the banker and busi- 
ness man, they need rest in preparation for 
the next season’s arduous activities. The 
stall, on the other hand, who is a roughneck, 
does not appreciate such genteel resorts and 
does his rusticating in city pool rooms or at 
the winter race tracks, or with frequent 
games of poker or stunts near his home. 


Making the Get-Away 


Though I have never been able to explain 
it to my own satisfaction, it is probably 
nervousness and strain that make the pick- 
pocket give a peculiar coughing or clicking 
noise as soon as the victim has been 
touched and relieved of his pocketbook or 
valuables. As nearly as the sound can be 
put into print it is a ‘‘ Cl-x-x-x!” that says 
to his confederates, “I’ve got it. You 
needn’t work any longer.’”’ This is also the 
signal for one of his accomplices to take 
the loot from the actual thief. For it is the 
latter who runs the greatest risk, and who 
will be chargeable with the actual crime if 
caught, and given the longest sentence. 
The loot must not be found on him in the 
event of capture. If the victim discovers 
his loss before the troupe can get away the 
pickpocket himself distracts attention from 
his confederates, and particularly the one 
who has the property. He pretends to 
assist in the chase, pointing out some other 
person instead of the one who has the valu- 
ables, or interferes in every possible way 
with the pursuit. In most cases one of the 
stalls, helping the victim pursue an imag- 
inary thief, is carrying the loot. 

There is nothing more disconcerting to 
these criminal workers than quiet scrutiny 
by the victim they have attempted to 
anger, or by attentive watching bystanders. 
When the victim does not rise to the red 
rag they become suspicious of a trap, begin 
worrying, and as soon as possible quietly 
leave the scene, taking every precaution 
against arousing suspicion. 

In the old days picking pockets was one 
of the privileges with the traveling circus, 
like the shell game, thimblerigging, three- 
card monte, and crooked gambling devices 
generally; but today the big circuses carry 
special detectives to codperate with local 
police officials and keep pickpockets not 
only off the circus lot but away from rail- 
road stations, trains, street cars and other 
places where crowds gather when the circus 
isin town. Pickpockets often follow impor- 
tant personages on their tours, mingling with 
the crowds that come to hear a celebrity 
speak, the throngs that watch the passage of 
a President, a governor, a political candidate 
of prominence. 
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Western city to accompany a president 
candidate, addressing large crowds fr) 
the rear platform of his observation e| 
who, while speaking, was so much annoy| 
by the boldness of pickpockets that |; 
speeches were frequently interrupted. Wi, 
the assistance of local officers we arrest| 
nineteen thieves at one of his fei 


I was once called from New York i 


places. Big amusement places such as 1) 
amusement parks at summer resorts, t} 
aters, moving-picture houses, boxing ex 
bitions and the like are harvest fields | 
the sleight-of-hand grafter. . | 

The movie theater is an especially go. 
place to be on your watch, because ¢ 
audience does not pass directly into i 
house as in an ordinary theater, but crow) 
around entrances and lobbies waiting | 
the feature picture to end and the old ay 
ence to vacate the seats. The platforms 
railroad trains and street cars are 
camping grounds for the pickpocket. 
people with valuables are getting o 
train the pickpocket troupe is gettin; 
making a great bustle, accidentally 
ing hats’ and so forth. 

I am sorry to say that in certain sec 
of the United States it is still poss 
work under police protection—that i 
fore beginning work the leader or mai 
of pocket-picking troupes confers wi 
tectives and makes arrangements w 
for financial consideration, they can op 
unmolested. The old-time dip who fin 
these criminal organizations knows e€ 
where the best pickings are in that li 

A certain percentage of the money s 
by pickpockets is held out by the di 
of the gang as fall money—used for 
bail in the event of arrest and se 
charges and to engage attorneys | 
fense. Frequently professional bond 
are hired. Once or twice a week the 
of the troupe forwards to the director 
organizer a part of the loot, espe 
watches and jewelry that cannot b 
disposed of except in large cities, along’ 
a percentage of all cash stolen. This 
fall money. 


A Blind-Alley Trade 


The extent of yearly thefts by 
pockets cannot be estimated in the U 
States. They are legion and ply 
trade in every part of the country. __ 

One white girl who operated under th 
methods acquired a fortune at it. 
ways posed as a stenographer or p 
secretary, was quite demure and m 
Once I met her on a steamer coming 
Europe. Before dinner one evening s 
she was going down to her stater 
light up. When she appeared at the 
tain’s table she was bedecked with a fo: 
in precious jewels. Many a winter she spe 
at Palm Beach. Few people knew her r% 
occupation. She was a California produ 
pretty as a picture, and died quite yo 
few yearsago. Pickpockets seldom gra 
into any other field of crime. Few, if an! 
save money, because they are for the 
part inveterate gamblers, and event 
take to narcotics to bolster up their ne 
The average career is not long, for this kii 
of crook is easily detected at work by t 
experienced detective, is photographed 
fingerprinted, and becomes well knoy 
the police. The ex-pickpocket frequ 
degenerates into a hanger-on in the» 
tapping game, a capper for confidence 
and an accomplice in sure-thing gam 
various kinds. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a se 
articles by Mr. Dougherty. The next will app 
an early issue. 
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LABOR ARRIVES IN ENGLAND 


(Continued from Page 4) 


ere more potent than the principles of po- 
tical logic, or even than the dubiously 
ibtle political tactics they claim in justifi- 
ition of their action. 

Mr. Asquith has never forgiven the in- 
jgue that threw him from power at the 
isis of the war in December, 1916, and it 
as chiefly the Conservative element in the 
1en Coalition that forced him to abdicate 
favor of Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Lloyd 
eorge entertained similar bitter feelings 
ith regard to Mr. Baldwin, who is credited 
ith being one of the prime authors of that 
ipture of the Coalition which hurled him 
om the seat of the mighty in 1922. Since 
ecember, 1916, Mr. Asquith has never had 
art or lot with the Conservatives—despite 
ie various Liberal-Conservative Coalition 
»vernments that succeeded one another— 
id this was the first occasion on which he 
id had an opportunity of effectively mani- 
sting his feelings toward them. He seized 
almost precipitately and announced that 
s first and most sacred duty was to drive 
‘e Conservative Party, described by him 
_ “a decaying corpse,” out of office. Mr. 
\oyd George made haste to second this un- 
‘mpromising resolution. 

‘The Liberal rank and file received these 
jonouncements of their leaders with some- 
jing like dismay. They agreed with the 
inically amused comment of the Labor- 
(icialists that the Liberal Party was com- 
iitting suicide. They would infinitely have 
jeferred the Liberal-Conservative Coali- 
yn shouted for by the Rothermere- 
paverbrook press, with a government in 
nich Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George and 
jr. Austen Chamberlain would divide the 
hiding roles and from which Mr. Baldwin 
yuld be excluded. More than thirty, in 
fet, revolted flatly and declared their in- 
iation of voting on the Conservative side 
the fateful division, and sixty more stated 
tthe Liberal whips that they would not 
\te at all. 

The result of this, of course, would have 
ten that the Conservative Party would 
lye remained in power. Only after the 
songest political pressure had been ex- 
eed, and after Mr. Lloyd George had per- 
sially exerted all his powers of persuasion 
ia secret meeting, were the recalcitrants 
nught to a half-hearted acceptance of the 
tlicy of their leaders. And even then, 
yen at nearly midnight on Monday, Jan- 
ury twenty-first, a crowded House of 
Cmmons divided on the Socialist leaders’ 
aiendment to the royal address, “‘It is, 
hwever, our duty respectfully to submit to 
yar majesty that your majesty’s present 
avisers have not the confidence of this 
Buse,” and the Liberal Party went with 
t: Labor Party into the division lobby 

inst the Conservatives, ten Liberal mem- 
bs defiantly voted with the late govern- 
mnt. The result was that the Conservative 
grernment was defeated by 328 votes to 


ihe 

Che Labor-Socialists — contemplating 
tlmselyes from the standpoint of three 
mnths before, it must have seemed like a 
macle to them—were in nominal command 
ol;he British Empire. 


Mr.Lloyd George’s Tactics 
, 


‘hat is the way in which the present 
Btish Labor Government came into being, 


Ph 


ail it may safely be said that in the opinion 
othe majority of Britishers it reflects no 
emit upon either the honesty or the po- 
lital acumen of the Liberal leaders. The 
Lieral vote at the election was definitely 
atanti-Socialist vote, and it has been used 
tout a decidedly minority Socialist gov- 
ernment into power. The Socialist vote was 
: oer cent of the total, as against 69 per 
{ anti-Socialist. Mr. Asquith thinks he 
' control that Socialist government and 
Vvatually succeed to its place. The coun- 
tjat large thinks that the Liberal Party 
betrayed its trust. Almost certainly, 
he first crisis, the Liberals will find 
selves obliterated and the lists set for 
‘aight fight between Socialism and anti- 
Calism. i 
at Lloyd George, who, since the elec- 
1c, has suffered not a few petty but bitter 
thiliations from those ancient enemies of 
own house, the Asquithian Liberals, 
ently thinks so also. He has been going 
his way to be ostentatiously amicable 
O;he Labor Front Bench. Labor has, 
ever, so far given no sign that it would 
ome this dangerous recruit; but about 


the Welsh wizard it is impossible to proph- 
esy. One can only deduce that in his 
mind Labor is not doomed to the speedy 
extinction upon which Mr. Asquith is 
counting. 

From the morrow of that election which 
made a Socialist government a virtual cer- 
tainty, to January twenty-first, when the 
question was definitely decided, a mild 
panicshook out something like £100,000,000 
of aggregate value from stock-exchange 
securities and slumped the sterling-dollar 
exchange by some twenty cents to the 
pound. A part at least of the immense for- 
eign balances kept on deposit in London 
was In process of immediate removal to the 
United States—incidentally, by no means 
advantageous to the United States, already 
suffering from a plethora of credit. No one 
knew what this Socialist government might 
or might not do. 


The Personnel of the Cabinet 


At a great victory gathering at the 
London Albert Hall on January eighth, 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald made a carefully 
noncommittal and poetically reassuring 
speech; but the effect was somewhat spoiled 
by Mr. Robert Smillie, one of the stalwarts 
of the Labor movement, getting up and as- 
suring his hearers that the revolution was 
still coming—he could hear the beating of its 
wings, in fact—and the proceedings termi- 
nated with the enthusiastic singing of the 
Red Flag. It was obviously the first care 
of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald to allay this 
widespread uneasiness, which might other- 
wise have prevented any Labor-Socialist 
government from functioning at the very 
start. 

He did so. On the day after the Conser- 
vative defeat, the new premier announced 
to the House of Commons that he had been 
received by his majesty the King and that 
his majesty was graciously pleased to 
approve of the following list of appoint- 
ments: 


First Lord of the Treasury—the nominal post 
held by the Prime Minister, who does not 
officially exist as such—and Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, The Rt. Hon. James 
Ramsay Macdonald, M.P. 

Lord Privy Seal and Deputy Leader of the 
House of Commons, Mr. John R. Clynes,M.P. 

Lord President of the Council, Lord Parmoor, 
POM GOy 

Lord Chancellor, Lord Haldane, K.T., O.M. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Philip 
Snowden, M.P. 

Secretary of State for Home Affairs, The Rt. 
Hon. Arthur Henderson. 

Secretary of State for the Colonies, The Rt. 
Hon. James Henry Thomas, M.P. 

Secretary of State for War, Mr. Stephen Walsh, 
M.P. 

Secretary of State for India, Sir Sydney Olivier. 

Secretary of State for Air, Brigadier General 
Christopher Birdwood Thomson. 

First Lord of the Admiralty, Viscount Chelms- 
ford, G.M.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.J.H., G.B.E. 

President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Sidney 
Webb, M.P. 

Minister of Health, Mr. John Wheatley, M.P. 

Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, Mr. Noel 
Buxton, M.P. 

Secretary for Scotland, The Rt. Hon. William 
Adamson, M.P. 

President of the Board of Education, Mr. 
Charles Philips Trevelyan, M.P. 

Minister of Labor, Mr. Thomas Shaw, M.P. 

Postmaster-General, Mr. Vernon Hartshorn, 
M.P. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Col. Jo- 
siah Wedgwood, M.P. 

First Commissioner of Works, Mr. F. W. 
Jowett, M.P. 


The effect of the publication of this list 
was an instant revival of confidence. It 
was, almost cynically, not a Socialist goy- 
ernment at all—it was a parade of moder- 
ation. It was received with sarcasm by the 
Socialists at large, and only the quickly 
passed-round slogan, Have Confidence in 
Your Leaders, silenced angry protests. 
Coupled with inspired statements that the 
Labor-Socialist government entertained for 
its term of office no ideas whatever of intro- 
ducing any of the specifically Socialist 
schemes it had always kept in the forefront 
of its policy, and reénforced by optimistic 
public speeches from the leading British 
bankers—uneasy at the diminution of their 
foreign-owned deposits—the personnel of 
the new government seemed a complete 
guaranty against red revolution. Inci- 
dentally, only nine out of the twenty have 
ever done any manual work. The bears 
rushed to cover and stock-exchange securi- 
ties recovered about half their losses in the 
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Beauty 
Style 
Econom 


An irresistible book- 
let, ‘‘Style Starts 
With Stockings,” 
free upon request. 
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HETHER a man is an office 

employe or factory worker 
his day’s work is measured by the 
atmospheric conditions of the room 
in which he toils. And there’s 
nothing so important in promoting 
human welfare, efficiency, safety and 
contentment as fresh, invigorating 
air—it’s the life force of man power. 


Any work shop, office, store, etc. 
can be correctly ventilated with an 
ILG Fan for a few cents a day. 
And the ILG is the only ventilating 
fan withafully enclosed self-cooled mo- 
tor—made, tested, sold and guaran- 
teed as a complete unit—it’s paint- 
ed green. For sale by electrical and 
hardware dealers everywhere. 

Tell us your ventilating problem and 

well submit expert advice—there’s 


no obligation. Ask for a copy of our 48 
page illustrated pocket size catalogue. 


Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. 
2856 North Crawford Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Even Primitive 


Man Reinft orced For Interior Plaster ea Boo 
His Home ~ 
Sh, 


Stucco. A combined base and re- 
inforcement which is applied either 
direct to studs and joists or over 
sheathing or insulation. 


In National Steel Fabric, reinforce- 
ment, sheathing, building paper, 
furring strips, and lath are all com- 
bined in one material, which is in- 
Stalled in sheets, by one man, in 
one operation. 


Before you build, learn this lesson from 
primitive man; 

There are two ways of plastering the walls 
and ceilings of your home—One is to “key” it’ 
(or expect it to hold itself) in place, in the 
ordinary way, on some kind of a “lath.” 


The other is to reinforce the plaster by em- 

bedding in it a galvanized steel wire fabric, which not 

only strengthens the entire framework of the building, but also “binds” or holds the plaster together 
and thereby permanently insures it against cracking and falling. 


Even primitive man knew and practiced this principle of reinforcing, for he embedded twigs in the 
mud of which he built his home. 


When you build, be sure to tell your architect, contractor, or engineer that all plaster, stucco, cement, 
and concrete must be reinforced. 


Before you build, be sure to send for our new catalog. 


Dealers: Write us for our dealer proposition, catalog and samples. 


National Steel Fabric Company 
(SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH STEEL CO.) 
725 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Detroit Los Angeles 
St. Louis San Francisco 


Houston 
San Antonio 


Atlanta Chicago Cleveland Denver 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


New York City 


“Give me two Crescent 


MOTOR KIT Pliers” 


£ NE for the house and one for the 

car.” They are just as necessary to 

the house as they are to the garage. 
The housewife needs them, the children’s 
toys can be repaired, the radio outfit ad- 
justed, and countless other things come 
up that require the use of pliers. MOTOR 
KIT Pliers are the pliers for home use, 
because of their sturdy construction, 
absolute dependability and wide range 
of usefulness. 


REGISTERED 


Five or six inch sizes at 50c each. 
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next few days, while the sterling-dollar 
exchange appreciated considerably. 

To students of the Labor-Socialist move- 
ment its first government was perhaps more 
interesting for the men it left out than for 
the men it included. Two of the best-known 
extremists, considered to be certainties, 
Mr. Robert Smillie—he of the Albert Hall 
assurance that the revolution was still 
coming—and Mr. George Lansbury, proud 
of the friendship of Lenine and intimately 
connected with the Labor Party’s only 
newspaper, the Daily Herald, were signifi- 
cantly omitted. Of the much-feared “wild 
men” from the Clyde, only their leader, 
Mr. Wheatley, a wealthy publisher, was 
given the innocuous post of Minister of 
Health, though eight others were subse- 
quently thrown the sop of minor positions. 
Mr. Pethick Lawrence, the arch exponent 
of the capital levy, was not only not made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as many 
Socialists expected, but was left out of the 
ministry altogether. 


The Inclusion of Peers 


As for those included, Mr. Philip Snow- 
den, the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
is one of the best intellects of the Labor 
Party—and since he became chancellor he 
has written and published an article in 
which he significantly disowns the capital 
levy as a Socialist proposal at all. Mr. 
Clynes is a highly respected man whom 
England would have liked to see leader of 
the Labor Party in place of Mr. Macdonald. 
Mr. Sidney Webb is the Fabian Society in 
person, and Sir Sydney Olivier is another 
old Fabian. Mr. Thomas was the secretary 
of the National Union of Railwaymen, and 
to his action in 1921 Great Britain owes it 
that a politically intended general strike— 
All Power to the Proletariat as its motto— 
failed to materialize. 

The inclusion of three peers in this first 
Socialist government caused not a little 
surprise, naive, sardonic or angry, accord- 
ing to viewpoint. It is possible that Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald put them in for the 
same reason that the British company pro- 
moter tries hard to get the name of a peer 
upon his prospectus. To a very large pro- 
portion of the British public the name of a 
lord is synonymous with gilt-edged security. 
Of these three peers, Lord Haldane has long 
been designated as Labor’s first Lord Chan- 
cellor, though his Socialist views are merely 
vaguely academic. Lord Chelmsford, 
totally unsuspected as a Labor minister, is 
the responsible author of the famous 
Chelmsford-Montagu Reforms in India, 
which so far have produced nothing but the 
weakening of British authority in that 
country. Lord Parmoor is a Conservative 
politician, who accepted a Liberal peerage 
as he now accepts a Socialist ministership, 
and other than as a distinguished lay 
churchman is unknown to the public. No 
one of these three peers is likely to have 
any real influence over a determinedly 
Socialist cabinet—should it, improbably, 
metamorphose itself into that. 


Mr. Macdonald’s Youth 


Whither is Mr. Ramsay Macdonald go- 
ing to drive this innocuous-looking team? 
The answer to that depends upon the 
character of Mr. Macdonald—and the real 
character of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald is 
an enigma that all England is trying to 
penetrate. The common and glib pro- 
nouncement that he is a Kerensky soon to 
be replaced by a Lenine may be dismissed 
at once. He may or may not be replaced 
by a Lenine, but he certainly is not a mere 
windbag orator like Kerensky. He is a 
very capable Scot, cautious, farseeing, 
stern with his own followers when necessary. 
In office he may reveal himself in quite a 
new guise; but on his past record he is a 
high-minded man, passionately wedded to 
genuine ideals of a Socialist millennium, 
but canny in his application of them, though 
uncompromisingly firm in his adherence 
when put to the test. ‘ 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald was born in 
1866 in the Scotch fishing village of Lossie- 


mouth, and brought: up in very poor cir-' 


cumstances by his grandmother. His 
subsequent career is due to himself alone. 
He started earning his living as a pupil- 
teacher in his native village, but soon came 
to London and found a job as an invoice 
clerk at an exiguous wage, carrying on with 
his studies the while. When he was twenty- 
two he became private secretary to a 
Gladstonian M. P. Thence he drifted 
into journalism, and, in association with 
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Keir Hardie, into the Socialist | 
He was one of the earliest members of {3 
Independent Labor Party and its leader) 
the House of Commons from 1911 to 19 
A convinced pacifist, his violent hostil; 
to the war measures of the British Gover. 
ment wrecked him with his colleagues, i: 

majority of whom were genuinely patriot 
For the war years he was something like ay- 
litical pariah, and certainly no Britishery, 
more execrated by the British public. One? 

the earliest professed admirers of the Rj 
sianrevolution, heactually endesvoreaan | 
up a soldiers and workmen’s soviet, on 1» 
Russian model, at Leeds in 1917—with, ° 
course, the hearty good wishes of his eo. . 
try’s enemies. As a reward for this he]); 
his seat in Parliament at the next electi\ 
and did not return until 1922, when » 
replaced Mr. Clynes as the leader of 1) 
Labor Party. 
Whatever his enthusiasm for the Russj, 
Communists in 1917, he subsequently |. 
came their bitter opponent in all the «. 
scure Socialist-Communist squabbles [ 
t 


various Continental congresses during { 
next few years, and he was indefatigabl 
endeavoring to revive the old Second Int 
nationale in effective opposition to th 
Third. Failing in this, he was one of 
prime movers in establishing the new Lal! 
and Socialist Internationale—the one 1) 
Bolsheviks call the Two-and-a-Half Int 
nationale—at Hamburg last year. Sit) 
this new Internationale expressly pled); 
its members to the class struggle, it is: 
cult for the mere bourgeois mind to ¢ 
guish any essential difference betw 
and the one enthroned at Moscow; but 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald is so persisten 
and bitterly attacked by the Communis 
the difference must presumably exist. C 
tainly Mr. Ramsay Macdonald has vee 
rapidly and outspokenly from the C 
munist dogma. He is at great pains 
assure not only the British public but { 
cialists generally that what he really 
lieves in is an imperceptible revolutior 
act of Parliament. Thus, in an Open Let 
to a Communist—The Venturer, Janua 
1921—he proclaimed: ie 
“IT, being a modern creature, belie 
government rather than revolution o 
tatorships.” 
The trouble is that most of his follo 
believe in nothing of the sort. ; 


What Will He Do? 


What is he going to do, now that he 
power, precarious though that pow 
The official Socialists make a great paré 
of their certainty that their tenure of off 
will be very short, dependent as it is, ¢| 
stitutionally, on the forbearance of thet 
other parties in the House of Commons. | 
fact, a large section of the Labor Party ¥} 
extremely adverse to taking office 
under those conditions. It would hi 
preferred to wait until there was a real n 
jority behind the party. But since } 
Ramsay Macdonald was determined } 
snatch at this opportunity of pow} 
however unsubstantial it might seem—! 
vitriolically denounced any attempt atwi| 
gling the political situation; that is, 4” 
combination of Liberals and Conservati’} 
that would keep Labor out—he must hz! 
some purpose in his mind. He hims 
announces that he has come to work, 1 
provocatively, for the benefit of the une} 
ployed millions, and not to maneuver f 
dissolution on an election cry that wi 
the Socialists their craved-for majori 
short, his first allegiance is to be to? 
nation and not to his party. ‘| 

If Mr. Ramsay Macdonald means tl 
the Labor-Socialist government may W 
last longer than most people expect. Th} 
are many difficult questions of inter 
economy, such as housing, unemploymt 
and a threatening recrudescence of lar 
scale labor disputes, which the other part 
would gladly give a Labor government 
chance of dealing with, so long as that g 
ernment refrains from introducing st 
contentious measures as a capital levy, 
tionalization of mines, railways and lal 
and other similar Socialist panaceas. A! 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald has told an Am 
ican journalist that he considers the ti 
opportune for none of these things. 

The more extreme supporters of the 1 
government, however, ridicule the idea tl 
its mission is merely to show the nati 
with what moderation Socialists can 
ern—that is, by temporarily forge 
their own loudly professed principle 
then quietly to resign on the first 

(Continued on Page 225) 
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_ (Continued from Page 222) 
te in Parliament. Something like a cen- 
rship has been established over the peri- 
cals under the immediate control of the 
vernment group, and their utterances dur- 
iz the past few weeks have been strangely 
bdued and purposely vague. But the ut- 
rances of other Socialist organs not so 
ntrolled are explicit enough. ‘ 
“Real politics have begun,”’ says the edi- 
rial page of the Labour Monthly for 
muary. ‘The struggle for power is 
ire.» The object is Power itself, 
2 Power of Government and the State, 
ae to mould the world anew and bring 
a workers’ society. . . . Therefore 
ie first need for all of us at the present 
sment. . . . is to unite in support of a 
‘orkers’ Government and its supremacy 
‘st and foremost, and to exert all our 
ees one and all to fight on its behalf 
irsquare against the whole capitalist 
orld. . . . The formation of a Labour 
Gvernment itself may be only a stage in 
‘ties in a continuous struggle. . . . In 
fs main, it will exist only to prepare for 
+» next General Election.” 
‘This chimes with the hint given by Mr. 
‘thur Henderson, the former chief whip 
«the Labor Party and the new Home 
seretary, at the Albert Hall victory gath- 
eng. 

iS eaiportant as was the last election,” he 

d, ‘‘no election will stand comparison in 
/ importance with the next election, 
ier it comes this year, next year or any 
oer year.” 

‘The editorial page of the Communist Re- 
yw for January—where do these organi- 
sions get the money for their beautifully 
pduced literature? —is even more explicit: 
‘At no time have we turned our eyes 
aay from our ultimate Communist ob- 
itive. Before the election, during the elec- 

a, and now, while supporting the Labour 
P-ty against all the capitalist parties, we 
gays had and have that objective in front 
jis. Now, as ever, we hold that complete 
per in the state must pass into the hands 
yshe working class and the working class 
fae This . . . isthe common heritage 
athe whole Labour movement. Our guid- 
in principle must always be the workers 
uinst the capitalists. On that principle, 
teas with the Labour Party in taking 
nice.” 

Ar. Ramsay Macdonald may well pray 
icbe delivered from his embarrassingly 
sedid friends. 

't is of interest here to analyze the rela- 
uship between the Labor Party and the 
Snmunists. The Labor Party—to quote 
tiown official statement, Labour and 
Spital in Parliament, 1923, p. 29—‘“‘was 
‘oned in 1900 on the basis of an alliance 
deveen the Trade-Unions and the Socialist 
sdeties.” That is a pleasant euphemism 
othe capture of trade-unionism by the 
alist societies. These Socialist societies 

‘the Independent Labor Party—the pre- 
lciinant partner—the Fabian Society, the 
3cal Democratic Federation, the Scottish 
4zor Party—more extreme than the 
3tish—and the Union of Democratic 
ee chemently pro-German during 
war. 


A Policy of Reassurance 


_ I these Socialist societies owe allegiance 
he new Two-and-a-Half Hamburg In- 
@lationale and profess opposition to Mos- 
0, The trade-unions, as trade-unions, 
1a2 very little power in the party, al- 
‘high they supply the bulk of the funds; 
‘Socialist societies dictate policy. The 
/imunist Party of Great Britain, which 
Ws allegiance to the Moscow Third 
inirnationale and is chiefly supported by 
ulidies from that center, applied to 
fate itself with the British Parliamen- 
at Labor Party, but, as a party, was re- 
Moscow then gave its Communist 
meds a dispensation of conscience and 
‘ted them as individuals to enter the 
4apr Party and permeate it for ultimate 
Omunist ends. As individuals the Brit- 
hjabor Party accepted them, and twenty- 
<'t least of its parliamentary candidates 
‘elavowed Communists. These, and many 
1 nd scarcely distinguishable extrem- 
Sn the other Socialist parties, lurk be- 
reassuringly bourgeois facade of 
rXamsay Macdonald’s first government. 
hey or will they not capture control of 
nly the event can show. 
4e most probable assumption is that 
st Labor Socialist government will do 
naxey revolutionary in home poli- 
S Its whole purpose is to reassure the 
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nervous British public, and Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald and his immediate followers 
cling to constitutionalism as the golden 
road to the economic and social revolution 
that is their aim. Any highly controversial 
measure of financial or social import would 
immediately result in a parliamentary vote 
of no confidence. It is by no means certain 
that another election would return them to 
power; the probability lies the other way. 
They might, of course—under the pressure 
of the extremists behind them—defiantly 
refuse to resign; but that would be the end 
of Socialist constitutionalism and the signal 
for something like civil war in Great Brit- 
ain. It is much more likely that it is in 
foreign policy they will exert a definite in- 
fluence, for foreign policy in the last decade 
or so has very largely escaped from the con- 
trol of the British House of Commons. 

Here at the outset we are brought up 
against the question of the Labor govern- 
ment’s relationship to the Hamburg Labor 
and Socialist Internationale. In my article 
for the October thirteenth issue of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post I prophesied that 
before the Labor Party achieved power it 
would hear a good deal about its connec- 
tion—then almost unknown in England— 
with that body. It did hear a great deal 
about it during the election; not so much 
as it would have done had the country 
dreamed of the possibility of a Labor gov- 
ernment, but enough to make the Labor 
Party very angry. During the election they 
pooh-poohed the ‘‘absurd idea.”’? But after 
the election they admitted it. 


Germany Favored by Revolutions 


“Tt is certainly true that every affiliated 
party undertakes to accept the decisions of 
the Internationale’’—Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son, in the nonconformist British Weekly, 
January 17, 1924, in a symposium con- 
tributed by nine Labor leaders to allay the 
alarms of the British nonconformist 
public. 

The facts are as I gave them in my ar- 
ticle. The British Labor Party, then desig- 
nate as the next British government, in 
May, 19238, formally relinquished its 
autonomy in international affairs, by 
Clause 3 of the constitution to which it 
then subscribed, to the Labor and Socialist 
Internationale, in which its voting power is 
30 out of 245. In effect, though not nom- 
inally, Germany is in a preponderance on 
that Internationale, and the representation 
of other countries is derisory. None of their 
delegates, except the British, is in the least 
degree likely ever to be able to bind their 
governments. On Monday, January 
twenty-eighth, six members of the new 
British Government, including the Prime 
Minister, announced their resignation from 
executive posts in the Internationale, not 
because they severed their connection with 
it, but because the constitution of the Inter- 
nationale makes such resignation automat- 
ically operative when any member of the 
executive “joins a government’’—Clause 
15. This does not imply that the British 
Labor Government has recovered its inde- 
pendence; the British Labor Party, which 
forms that government, is still expressly 
bound. It is a point on which it is certain 
to be fiercely attacked when Parliament 
reassembles; the British nation is not in the 
least likely to permit its foreign policy to be 
dictated for it by a couple of hundred ob- 
scure alien Socialists without angry protest. 

In the meanwhile, what is the probable 
foreign policy of a Labor government in 
collusion with this Internationale whose 
supremacy it admits? It is a curious fact, 
which must have struck every student of 
the international Socialist-Communist 
movement from the first French Reyolu- 
tion to the present day, that it has always 
operated to the advantage of Germany and 
the disadvantage of France. In the first 
French Revolution, the triumph of the 
revolutionaries, heavily — subsidized— 
6,000,000 écus in 1791—as they were from 
the secret funds of Prussia, broke the alli- 
ance between France and Austria, which 
was the first obstacle to be overcome before 
Prussia could emerge as a world power. 
The revolution of 1848, though Germany 
herself temporarily caught the contagion, 
paralyzed any French protest at the Zoll- 
verein then inaugurated as a prelude to the 
German Empire under Prussia. The Com- 
mune of 1871 went far to complete the 
Prussian victory in the war then just fin- 
ished. In the Great War, Socialists, Com- 
munists and pacifists the world over were 
almost unanimous in siding with the em- 
pire of blood and iron in its bid for the 
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to picture to you, in actual colors, the individ- 
uality of Jefferson Lamps—a brief note, or the 
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raw, drizzly days. 
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jiffy. Tom Wye 
gives you just the 
extra warmth you 
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No “stuffy” feeling, 
either. Tom Wye fits 


snug and free, without 
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Tom Wye Knit Jackets 
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Jefferson Lamps are not mere 
pieces of furniture—they are 
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actual articles by craftsmen to 
whom painting and glass-work- 
ing and metal-working are 
traditional arts. 
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each lamp that provide a source of con- 


stant pleasure and add greatly to the 
artistic charm of each Jefferson creation. 
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30 minutes, if you do the job yourself— 
less time if you have a skilled mechanic. 
Then, Mr. Ford Owner, instead of wrig- 
eling out from under the steering wheel 
like a contortionist, or scrambling over 
your friends in the front seat—you sim- 
ply open the door of your Ford Touring 
Car or Roadster and step out just like any 
one does in a high priced car. 

Built of the same material as the Ford 
Body, the Ford Fore Door matches the 
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body exactly, fits as though it were fac- 
tory hung, and lasts until the old boat 
falls apart. 


Complete with flanged frame and latch 
for $9.50, at your dealer’s, or shipped 
prepaid upon. receipt of certified check 
or money order, with complete “fool- 
proof” instructions for installing. 
Dealers: Write for our “Live Dealer 
Proposition.” It will mean money for 
you—Don’t delay. 
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Be Comfortable, Céot} ane Safe this Summer 


When you work and when you play in hot weather, 
you will be a great deal more comfortable if you 


wear ZEPHERIZED Knit Underwear. 
ZEPHERIZED describes light weight bleached knit 


underwear, featured this year by a hundred manu- 
facturers who know it is ideal for warm weather. 
It is cooler, absorbs perspiration more rapidly—per- 
mits quicker evaporation—allows free ventilation 
of theskin, yet protects the body from sudden chill— 
is very elastic and gives freely with every movement. 


Made in silk, linen, cotton and mixtures, in every style— 
union and two-piece suits—for men, women and children. 


Send for “First Principles of Underwear’’, a booklet every 
berson with a proper regard for health should read. Address 
Roy A. Cheney, Sec’y, 65 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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hegemony of the world. And since the Ger- 
man defeat those same Socialists have been 
indefatigable in their attacks upon the 
Treaty of Versailles, which was the conse- 
quence. Without expressing any opinion as 
to the righteousness of that treaty, one 
wonders whether, if Germany had won, 
they would have been so solicitous for the 
fate of the vanquished nations. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s first act after 
the election, while already premier desig- 
nate, but not yet in office, was to give an 
interview to the French radical daily Le 
Quotidien, in which he significantly said: 

“To speak frankly, France is irritating 
our people, who are wondering in all sin- 
cerity whether England will not find herself 
under the necessity of undertaking new 
military measures and seeking new alli- 
ances. The British nation is in a state of 
exasperation which must be taken into ac- 
count.” He hastened to attentuate this by 
his next sentence: “My personal convic- 
tion is that our two nations are animated 
by a deep feeling of amity for one another, 
and that the dangerous clouds which are 
forming today between them are the result 
of a complete misunderstanding regarding 
their real needs and desires.” 


Labor’s Candid Friends 


His next act, immediately upon becom- 
ing premier, was to send a private letter to 
M. Poincaré, to which M. Poincaré replied 
by a similarly private letter. These letters 
have subsequently been published, and the 
editorial comment of the Daily Herald, the 
Labor government’s own closely controlled 
newspaper, upon them is as follows: 

“Now we have a Prime Minister who 
very clearly understands the situation, and 
is determined to make it better. If anyone 
can induce M. Poincaré to see things as 
they are it is Mr. Macdonald. He has al- 
ready begun on this task. There is little in 
the letter he wrote on taking office beyond 
politeness. There is, however, a timely re- 
minder that the people of this country are 
by no means in accord with French policy. 
It is time this should be made plain in 
Paris. The belief persists there that British 
public opinion is favourable to ‘keeping 
Germany down.’ 

““M. Poincaré is accustomed by now to 
exchanging this kind of salute with British 
Prime Ministers. It is the same sort of for- 
mality as that which fencers observe before 
they begin. But no one must be misled by 
the courteous phrases used and the anxiety 
expressed about the Entente. These are 
‘common form.’ 

““We wish we could regard M. Poincaré’s 
letter as an indication that his eyes have 
been opened. To do that would be to attach 
to ceremonial expressions an excessive 
value. At any rate, ‘salutes’ have been ex- 
changed gracefully. Now to work!” 

Thus the Daily Herald; but at the present 
time, as always, the best guide to prophecy 
is to be found in the utterances of the Labor 
Government’s own candid friends. 

“Wewant no highfalutin nonsense about 
the Labour Government being the ‘friends 
of France,’’’ says the editorial of the Jan- 
uary Communist Review. “Millions 
throughout Europe are looking to a Labour 
Government to scrap the Versailles Treaty. 
Will Mr. Macdonald do it?” 

The editorial of the January Labour 
Monthly talks of a possible war with 
France, and generally in the Labor press 
the idea of an Anglo-German-Russian alli- 
ance against France is mooted. 

What do the British people think of all 
this? Mr. Ramsay Macdonald decidedly 
overstated his case when he said the British 
nation was in a state of exasperation 
against France. To the great mass of the 
British people at the present time any idea 
of fighting side by side with Germany 
against France is simply unthinkable. The 
psychological impress of the war still re- 
mains. France is still the friend, and Ger- 
many an enemy that deserves outlawry for 
her crimes. 

Undoubtedly, quite apart from the So- 
cialists, a section of the more instructed 
minority is becoming increasingly nervous 
at the military preponderance of France in 
Europe, and the fact has been reflected in 
British foreign policy for the past two years. 


They see France more powerful than she | 


has been since Napoleon I, with a ring of 
armed states in her pay, in addition to 
military supremacy unchallenged upon the 
Continent. If France can make her grip 
upon the Ruhr economically effective they 
see her adding the coke of that region to the 
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ore of Lorraine and becoming far and ai; 
the greatest steel-producing country in f 
rope. They see French policy steadily er g 
ing British policy in the Near East , 
everywhere that the sympathy of the ] 
hammedan races is in question. Unto 
edly, in the course of time, if France , 
Great Britain continue upon their pre: 
courses, the two countries will be brov 
very close to war. a |: 
But public opinion in England is by) 
means ready for any such catastrophe; )) 
fact, the majority of Britishers are in t) 
ignorance that French policy is at al); 
conflict with British interests. They. 
heartily in sympathy with the French, 
vasion of the Ruhr. When the pro-Gen » 
pacifists of the Labor Party talk about *) 
exasperation of the British people 4) 
France” they are making their usual js 
take of confounding the opinions of \ 
British masses with their own. As an< 
iom, it may be taken that they are an 
in direct antithesis. This will not prey) 
the Labor government, with the good | 
of the Liberals and a section of the (4 
servatives, from putting all possible ps 
sure on France to release her strangle || 
on Germany. |. 
And here Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
at once find himself in an awkward ji 
lemma. At the present time France shi 
her shoulders more or less poli 
British protests and tranquilly pursues 
plans—because she knows Great Brita ii 
utterly unable to take military action | 
war between England and France woul e 
in the first instance, an air war; and Fri» 
can mobilize from ten to fifteen times \ 
number of the fighting airplane squad % 
available to England. Before Great Bri I 
could re-create her military forces, 2 
capital and her munition centers w ul » 
bombed out of existence. a 


. 
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Military Exigencies 


Now Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, wit 
idealists of his party behind ‘him, h 
ways been the great apostle of disai 
ment. If he really means—as the Inte 
tional Socialist forces behind him are 
termined that he shall—to compel Fr px 
to relax her grip upon Germany, he w 
under the first necessity of giving a si 
tional increase to the British air fi 
Personally, I confidently expect to si 
increase; but in so doing he will antz 
all those idealists who are a very impor 
section of the Labor Party and who a1} 
ready planning all sorts of social sche 
the expense of the fighting forces. 

The de-jure recognition of the F 
Soviet Government—curiously enough r 
news of Lenine’s death arrived just ¢ 
British Socialists stepped into power 
integral part of the International $ 
plan to unite Britain, Germany and 
against France. But one may 
whether this recognition, very cauti 
ambiguous in some of its clauses, hai 
than an academic significance. Th 
moval of the figurehead of Lenine al 
certainly plunges Russia once Pete i 
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melting pot, while Alexander’s lieu 
quarrel with one another for his 
The Communists scream victory 
recognition; but Britain, Italy and p 
France had already decided upon th 
The fact that Russia is beginnin: 
again to export wheat is sufficient 
for it. 
It is with regard to Egypt and 
that a Labor-Socialist government i 
to meet its worst troubles—and at 

Over and over again, the Labor P 
reiterated officially that it stands fot 
complete independence of Egypt and 
As far as Egypt is concerned, Great Br In 
long ago granted technical independen 
Egypt under an Egyptian king, an 
rapidly denuded the country of the Bi 
officials who, from 1882 to 1914, lifte 
Egyptian fellahin to a condition of 
perity and happiness unknown 
Egypt’s thousands of years of histo 
British interest in Egypt has virtual 

limited to the defense of the Suez 
: 


7 
the spinal cord of the British Em 
which purpose military garrisons 2 
tained at Cairo and other strategic 
one cannot defend a canal or 
merely stationing sentries ali a 
banks. A democratic constitution, 
suffrage on European lines, was p! 
to the country and Egypt was told 

out her own destiny. 
The result has been to reéstablis 
close imitation of that pasha misru 
. (Continued on Page 229) 
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vas the direct cause of the Arabi Pasha re- 
yellion in 1882 and the original entry of 
Great Britain into the country. A great 
ight for the privilege of despoiling the 
yretched peasantry is in progress between 
che pashas, in close alliance with the pal- 
yee—as King Fuad’s administration is 
valled—and a turbulent Nationalist stu- 
Jent intelligentzia, intoxicated with the 
meedily imbibed heady wine of Western 
jemocracy which—as applied to Egypt— 
hey interpret as innumerable bureaucratic 
obs for themselves. 

_ Now almost simultaneously with the ar- 
jyal of the Labor-Socialist government in 
Ingland, the Zaghlulists swept the country 
it a general election in Egypt—and Zagh- 
‘ul’s first demand to his old friends in Lon- 
jon is for that complete independence 
yhich means nothing else than the aban- 
jonment of British military defense of the 
Juez Canal. What is the Labor government 
‘oing to do about it? 


Problems That Cry for Solution 


With regard to India, that seething cal- 
on of primitive millions to which the 
rinciple of self-government had already, 
yisely or not, been granted by Britain, the 
Josition is similar—if not worse. With the 
yeakening of British authority, for the past 
an years India has been propaganda ridden 
ynative revolutionary elements supported 
nd subsidized first by German and then 
‘jussian agents, and honeycombed with 
‘very variety of subversive conspiracy. 
‘he motives behind it all are extremely 
varied, but one aim is common to all of 
aem—the driving of the last Britisher 
‘om India. What is Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
onald going to do about it? 

Here we have a gleam of light that illu- 
\inates not a little of the probable future 
yurse of this new Labor government in 
ther respects besides India. On the eve 
| taking office Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
‘legraphed a message to India which—re- 
pived in stony silence by his own party— 
as not a little dashed the hopes of the 
idian subversives. The significant para- 
‘aphs in this somewhat long message are 
ese: 

| “I can see no hope in India if it becomes 
ie arena between constitutionalism and 
olution. No party in Great Britain will 
+ cowed by threats of force or by policies 
ysigned to bring government to a stand- 
till, and if any sections in India are under 
‘e delusion that that is not so, events will 
wy sadly disappoint them. 

,“T would urge upon all the best friends 
(India to come nearer to us rather than to 
fand apart from us, to get at our reason 
ad our good will. I deplore the evidence 


it backward spirit in some sections here, 


t let no one misread causes and effects.” 
‘This is a direct declaration that the 
litish Labor Government does not intend 
{ march the British out of India, as so 
lany enthusiastically carried British So- 
alist resolutions have led the Indians to 
lieve. The responsibility of office has a 
paderful sobering effect. As a matter of 
‘ixt, apart from the question of prestige, the 
lis of India would be an economic disaster 
t Great Britain. Despite all the boycott 
Hvements, India is still Britain’s best 
¢stomer and the mainstay of the British 
(iton-spinning industry. A Labor Gov- 
€1ment that plunged Lancashire into mis- 
€7 would be self-exhibited as a_ very 
Usatisfactory friend of the people. In ad- 
Gion to the specific importance of this 
sage to the Indian people—or rather the 
ian agitators—it has a very much wider 
nificance. It denotes a distinct move to 

_ t: Right on the part of Mr. Ramsay Mac- 

| doald, and may well be an indication of 

_t) general policy of the new government 

_ Or which he presides. 

: f this is so he can count upon the most 
bter and virulent attacks from the entire 
ialist-Communist movement of Great 
tain, and not long will he remain Prime 

nister. What then would be the course 
Oevents? Would the government pass to 

| th other parties, or would the extremists 
lis OWn party gain control and hang on to 

Piver even inthe face of an adverse vote 

olhat Parliament which, as revolutionaries 

ued with the doctrine of the dictator- 
of the proletariat, they despise? At 

) P&ent it is impossible to make even the 

| Yeuest prediction. 

| put one thing is certain. No revolu- 
tihary party is going to have a bloodless 

ory in England. Generally speaking, in 

| thse weeks before the first Labor-Socialist 
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government of Great Britain really com- 
mences to function, British public opinion 
is calm and confident. It believes that the 
Socialist government will be impotent to 
do any harm, and may—in many domestic 
matters—do a considerable amount of 
good. Many vested abuses were firmly in- 
trenched in the two older political parties. 
But the British public is not taking any 
risks with the Communists. 

When I wrote my article of October thir- 
teenth I said, correctly, that the Fascist 
movement did not as yet exist in Britain. 
In the last couple of months, since the dan- 
ger has come nearer, at least two Fascist 
movements have been formed and are rap- 
idly growing. Neither of these movements 
has in any way advertised itself—the cap- 
italist press never mentions them— or 
appealed for recruits, and neither has a Mus- 
solini personality at the head of it. They 
are, both of them, spontaneous associations 
of all classes of Britishers, from peers to 
workmen, who are determined—just as 
were the Italian Fascisti—that the collec- 
tive suicidal mania of the Communists'shall 
not be allowed to stampede their country 
into ruin. 

It is not proposed, I believe, in either of 
these movements to make a public appeal 
for support until the danger shall be plainly 
apparent; but in the meantime the head- 
quarters staffs of both of them—and both 
are even stronger in the provinces than in 
London—are overwhelmed with the rush of 
unsolicited new members that present 
themselves daily. One of these organiza- 
tions, with which I happen to have come 
into personal contact, was recently the sub- 
ject of a hostile article in the Labor govern- 
ment’s own newspaper, the Daily Herald, 
which was grotesquely inaccurate in every 
detail save that the address in London of 
one of the members was correctly given. 
That article brought in 1500 applications 
for membership by mail next day from peo- 
ple who were anxious to join such a move- 
ment but did not know where to apply. 

A Fascist movement is the one thing the 
British Socialists are really afraid of. Par- 
liament they regard, I think mistakenly, as 
an instrument they can use, or, being in con- 
trol of the administration, ignore at their 
choice. But an organized movement on the 
part of the middle classes to defend, by force 
if need be, the state against the disruptive 
forces that have devastated Russia fills 
them with acute alarm. The article in the 
Daily Herald was written to justify counter 
measures, and in fact a militant anti-Fascist 
organization has been started. 


Peering Into the Future 


“In Fascism,” begins an article in the 
Labour Monthly for August, 1923, “‘the 
proletariat is confronted by an extraordi- 
narily dangerous enemy.” And the article 
ends with the words: ‘Only by instilling 
class consciousness into the soul of every 
worker will we succeed in preparing also 
for the military overthrow of Fascism, 
which is absolutely necessary. If 
we succeed in this, we may be sure that it 
is all up with the capitalist system and 
with the bourgeois power.” 

That, I think, correctly represents the 
Socialist attitude. 

By the time this article is printed the 
curtain will have gone up again on the 
British parliamentary stage and what is 
probably the prologue to a new epoch in 
British political history will be in full ac- 
tion. No one can prophesy what will hap- 
pen. But it may be taken as a certainty 
that should the extreme Socialists get 
power into their hands they will infallibly 
prepare a Fascist reaction in England 
which, as in Italy, will drive them out of 
sight, and the nineteenth-century political 
theory of democracy will suffer a further 
eclipse. What is much more probable is 
that Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s government 
will sink its a priori theories and do its best 
to govern in the best interests of the na- 
tion; that Mr. Macdonald will be accused 
of being a bourgeois reactionary by his own 
side and find himself thrown over; and that 
in the next election the Socialists will be 
hopelessly outvoted by a general combina- 
tion against them. That is the probability. 

But forces beyond calculation are being 
released. The European atmosphere is elec- 
trically charged with storm. Its focus has 
been shifted to that British House of Com- 
mons where a government vaunting its 
freedom from all ancient tradition sits in 
office. To what happens there in the next 
few months no nation in the world can re- 
main indifferent. eS 
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El Segundo. Its sea of 3,000,000 barrels of 
fuel oil was grim, black, almost terrifying. 
Steel tanks range in capacity from 35,000 
barrels to a maximum of 175,000 barrels. 
The average tank holds 55,000 barrels. 

Oil is piped from the wells through pipe 
lines to field storage and tank farms, which 
are usually adjacent to the refineries. The 
Southern California output, which forms 
the bulk of the production, is now largely 
so-called high-gravity oil and therefore of 
high volatility. The higher the specific 
gravity of crude the greater its gasoline 
content. In order to prevent loss by evap- 
oration oil is generally put through the 
refining processes at once. The lighter prod- 
ucts—gasoline and distillates—are removed 
and stored in steel tanks, where the evap- 
oration is relatively small. The residuum of 
low volatility is sent to the concrete reser- 
voirs. It is necessary to build approxi- 
mately one barrel of steel tankage for the 
light products to every two or three barrels 
of the heavier products. Steel-storage cost 
is, of course, much higher than reservoir 
storage. One detail of oil transport in 
California is distinct in that the heavier 
grade, being very viscous, must be heated 
in order to pass it through the pipe lines. 
This procedure is not necessary in the fields 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 

But all this wealth of resource and facility 
does not guarantee oil. As I pointed out in 
the preceding article, and it is well worth 
emphasizing again, oil is the most fugitive 
and capricious of all minerals. California’s 
good fortune is that, thanks to the imme- 
morial upheavals and processes of Nature, 
she happens to overlie immense reservoirs 
of the most precious, perhaps, of all existing 
raw materials. 

The story of the California oil fields of 
today is really the record of the big com- 
panies that dominate the situation. Each 
great organization has pioneered in one or 
more areas. The Standard of California, 
for example, not only opened up the Mon- 
tebello field in Los Angeles County, wrested 
Wheeler Ridge from aridity, got the initial 
commercial production in Elk Hills, but 
launched Huntington Beach. In the same 
way the Union Oil Company uncovered the 
rich crude in Richfield and later discovered 
the Santa Fé Springs domain. Signal Hill 
owes its amazing exploitation to the tenac- 
ity of the Shell Oil Company of California. 
The Pacific Oil group, including the Asso- 
ciated, led the way in sections of its own 
particular domain—the San Joaquin Valley. 
Thus the impress of a specific corporation 
or personality attaches to nearly every big 
producing section. 


Selling to the Consumer 


First among the California oil producers, 
both in the wealth of resource and extent 
of output—it brings in more than one- 
quarter of the whole state supply—is the 
Standard of California. In the roster of the 
so-called Standard group it is surpassed 
only in prestige by the Standard of New 
Jersey and the Standard of New York. 

Like most of the other outstanding oil 
corporations of the United States, the 
Standard of California represents an evolu- 
tion from obscure beginnings. The history 
of the company goes back to 1879, when 
McPherson and Felton, two of the pioneers, 
organized the Pacific Coast Oil Company 
to drill wells in the Pico Cafion, where 
California oil development really began. 
This company was acquired by the old 
Standard in 1900, and since the dissolution 
of 1911 has operated on its own. The com- 
plete story of the Standard of California, 
however, will be told in a subsequent article 
in this series which will deal with all the 
Standard interests. Therefore, it will only 
be necessary just now to fit the company 
into the bigger California scheme of oil. 

A few distinctive features of the Stand- 
ard, however, must be outlined, and par- 
ticularly those that touch or affect the 
general consumer. Every motor-car owner, 
whether he drives his little flivver or sits 
behind the chauffeur in a costly limousine, 
knows the value of the service station 
where he replenishes his fuel supply. This 
national institution, for such it is, owes its 
origin to the Standard of California, and in 
this wise: 

The forerunner of the service station was 
the garage whose owner bought gasoline 
wholesale from the big company at a cer- 
tain price, with a discount, and often added 
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what he pleased to the retail rate. A sit 
tion that aggravated this condition exis, 
in Seattle, where one of the large Califor 
companies had tied up most of the 
owners with yearly contracts with the: 
that the retailers of gasoline were charg 
prohibitive rates. 

The Standard had the inspiration to | 
direct to the consumer and opened its | 
retail establishment. This is general 
cepted to be the origin of the thous 
upon thousands of service stations tha 
the whole United States. 

Speaking of service stations reminds | 
that in no state perhaps are there quits 
many as in California. Inside, and | 
hailing distance of the big commu 
especially in the south, you cannot thro 
stone without striking one. The prest: 
Los Angeles as an oil capital is only mate 
by her preéminence as prolific mot 
service stations. At scores of interse 
there is one on each corner. Compe 
has reached the point where the EH 
language is strained to the utmost to 
the situation. 

I saw one sign which read, We Sell 
Gasoline Here. 

It is natural that Los Angeles i 
head the roster of service stations. De 


nowhere in the world, not even in D 
has there been such a phenomenal in 
in the number of motor cars. From 841: 
1918, there was an advance to a tota) 
200, 000 up to last year. With a total Tel 
tration of 1,093,660 automobiles and 
throughout. the state, you have practi 
the same automotive average for the « : 
commonwealth. 


Self-Made Oil Barons 


To return to the Standard, let me ii 
cate a second detail worthy of note. I 
in the fact that every one of its direct 
and this list includes the highest in off , 
rose from the ranks. K. R. Kingsbury, & 
president, is conspicuous in this respec’! 
that he has been successively stoker, 
line checker, timekeeper, gauger, forem, 
salesman, vice president, and finally ch 
forty-three. This achievement in oil 
only been duplicated by Walter C. Tez 
who was made president of the Stan 
New Jersey when he was thirty-nine. — 

A third innovation fostered by the Ste 
ard, which has been adopted by wall 
other leading California companies, is ir 
improvement of working and living co 
tions. In a state where some of ft 
fields are on the edge of a paradise of s 
shine, fruit and flowers, it is natural t 
such an experiment should be made. 
happy hunting grounds for oil, so far 
vironment is concerned, are the exc 
and not the rule; but even in the desert: 
other isolated areas great changes 
been made. They are an essential part 
the story of California petroleum, beca 
the oil worker is, when all is said 
done, the prop of the industry. ‘ 

In the old days in California, as e 
where, the oil camp was akin to the 
tional mining camp after a big stri 
that it was wild and often as unsani 
it was unmoral. In the rush for wealt 
primeval instinct asserts itself and 
brutalandunashamed. Oilisnot anes’ 
article to work with. Moreover, oil pr 
tion is unceasing once the well is brought} 
The crude flows or is pumped every h 
the twenty-four. The machine m 
geared up incessantly to a high pr 
and the field is the scene of continuo 
tivity. No other industry presents s 
spectacle of eternal effort to garner 
output. m9 

It is only in comparatively recent y 
that there was any thought of the comf} 
of the employes. ‘Today the Califo I 
camps have hospitals, dormitories and 
reation halls interspersed with garde 
flowers, fruit and vegetables. 

Once the average employe had no in 
est in his company save what was con 
in his pay envelope. Now an emplo: 
one year’s service is permitted to set 
up to 20 per cent of his pay each mon 
the purchase of stock. In the case 
Standard, as with other companies 0 
Standard group, for each dollar so set 2 : 
the company adds fifty cents as a bonus s' 
encourage thrift and to induce particip i 
in the plan. The combined total is placec 
the hands of trustees who purchase 
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(continued from Page 230) 
nd hold it'in the names of theemployes. As 
1e shares bear dividends they are credited 
» the workers’ accounts and applied to 
iture purchases as the plan progresses. 
uring the first twenty-two months of 
peration the Standard employes saved 
7,709,243. To this amount the company 
jded $3,854,621, and dividends on pur- 
yased stock amounted to $441,513. Thus 
ie employes accumulated $12,005,377. It 

not straining the point to say that these 
elfare and stock-buying features, as well 
; the profit sharing that exists in the 
nion, have contributed to the really unu- 
ial spirit which animates the personnel of 
alifornia oil workers. 

‘Where the narrative of the Standard of 
alifornia is one of gradual growth in which 
amwork has been a factor, the record of 
ie Union Oil Company, one of the giants 
the coast, is a dramatization of the long 
‘e and effort of Lyman Stewart. In some 
spects he bears the same relation to pro- 
ietion that the elder Rockefeller does to 
fining and transport. 

‘Like John D., he was noted for his piety. 
‘hen fortune came to him he endowed 
‘any religious charities. 

‘Tt was said of Stewart that in the early 
ys of Union Oil he opened stockholders’ 
jeetings with prayer. He invariably car- 
vd a Bible. 

Stewart was nineteen when Colonel 
rake brought in the first historic well in 
159. Curiously enough, he was born near 
‘tusville, the cradle of the business. His 
{ther was a tanner who hoped that his boy 
yuld carry on the business. The lad re- 
fsed because of the smell of leather and 
ynt into oil, in which there was slight, if 
zy, improvement. 

In Stewart’s young manhood, Pennsyl- 
\nia was oil-mad. Oil leases were so much 
i demand that many, including Stewart, 
tught as little as a sixty-fourth interest in 
ingle lease. He got his experience in the 
eginal field and in 1882 went to Califor- 
rm, where, because of his operations in 
vrious fields, and until his death last year, 
hk was prominently identified with pro- 

tion. 


{t is with Union Oil, however, that he. 


rristered his most notable performance. 

combining three small companies he 
linehed this concern in 1890. Typical of 
t» vicissitudes of the oil industry is the 
fit that at one time the fate of this com- 
Pay, which also meant Stewart’s whole 
fiure, depended upon a loan of $10,000, 
Wich was finally granted by I. W. Hell- 
mm, in his day the leading banker of 
Sithern California. 


| Cases of Chronic Optimism 


uyman Stewart personified the chronic 
ocean of the oilman. E. W. Clark, who 
iSow executive head of the company, told 
a this story about him: At a time when 
Olwas very scarce and high, Stewart gave 
olers that every possible contract for oil 
fcfuture delivery should be made. When 
tl question of supply was raised he an- 
syred, “Never worry about that. We will 
gthe oil.” I relate this anecdote to show 
tt Stewart, like every old-time producer, 
alays felt that when you needed oil you 
ecld always find it. 

me of Stewart’s cardinal rules was 
Stumed up in this sentence: “Buy all the 
oilands you can get, but never sell any.” 
T> result of this foresight was that the 
Uon has never lacked available produc- 
Marea. The Lakeview gusher was brought 
inn one of his properties. 
: ae Stewart never played favorites, 
va with members of his own family, is 
cated in the following incident which I 
&Cfrom his son, W. L. Stewart, now presi- 
det of Union Oil: It involved a certain 
urerwriting for a subsidiary company. All 
proosals for shares had to be submitted in 
Wiing. Young Stewart had told some of 
hiffriends about it and he assured them 
h; he would get them in on it. He there- 
0} submitted their requests for allot- 
m(ts with his own. When the allocations 
We made he found that he had been left 
bu in the cold, whereas his friends got 
vit they wanted. He spoke to his father 
D 1 it, whereupon the only reply he got 
we, “I thought you could manage your 
W affairs better.” 
nked with the Union Oil is a California 
enterprise well worth dwelling on for 
toment. It is the Independent Oil 
ducers’ Agency. It was organized in 
‘fember, 1904, by 150 oil-producing cor- 
Oitions or individuals operating in the 


point as in California. 
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San Joaquin Valley and is the only organi- 
zation of its kind in the oil business any- 
where. 

The Union Oil Company, which is a 
member of the agency, guaranteed the 
financing of the Producers’ Transportation 
Company, which built a pipe line from the 
San Joaquin Valley to tidewater. Prior to 
its operation the only other outlets for the 
crude from this area were the pipe lines of 
the Standard of California and the Asso- 
ciated Oil Company. The Producers’ pipe 
line enabled the independents to have their 
own line. 

Under the plan of the Independent Oil 
Producers’ Agency, of which the Union is 
the marketing agent, the oil is sold in the 
regular markets tributary to California, 
Chile, British Columbia and Hawaii under 
what is practically a pool arrangement in 
which all overhead costs are equally dis- 
tributed. A commission of 10 per cent is 
paid to the Union for acting as marketing 
agent. The agency owes its inception, as 
well as its continued existence, to L. P. St. 
Clair, who has been president for sixteen 
years. 

With the Union Oil Company we en- 
counter for the first time the long arm of 
the Dutch-Shell coalition. In a previous 
article you may recall that I explained how 
this powerful British-Dutch group was 
reaching out for oil mastery all over the 
world, under the stewardship of Sir Henri 
Deterding, the European Rockefeller. No- 
where in America has it expanded to such a 
C It has a huge and 
highly organized enterprise, the Shell 
Company of California, which is not only 
in keen trade competition with all the out- 
and-out American corporations, but is like- 
wise a distinct factor in every phase of the 
industry on the coast. It was the Shell 
Company, for instance, that opened up the 
treasure-trove of Signal Hill. 


Dutch-Shell Enterprise 


The Shell link with Union Oil is inter- 
esting. Two years ago the Dutch-Shell 
interests bought the Union Oil Company 
of Delaware, now dissolved. This latter 
company had a 27 per cent stockholding in 
the Union Oil Company of California, and 
it therefore passed into the hands of the 
aliens. Most of this stock, I might add, 
had been bought in the open market. This 
transaction instigated a Federal Trade 
Commission investigation, because it was 
believed at the time that the Dutch and 
their allies had acquired control of the 
California company. 

The transfer disturbed the Union of 
California. The officials viewed with alarm 
the advent of Dutch-Shell, and as a result, 
and in order to maintain a purely California 
ownership, organized the Union Oil Asso- 
ciates, in which a control of the parent 
company is now vested. Thus, though the 
Dutch-Shell may increase its line of stock 
by open purchase, it cannot dominate the 
company. 

The Shell Company of California is part 
of the Shell-Union Oil Corporation, one of 
the two concerns through which the Dutch- 
Shell interests operate in the United States. 
Other members of the group are the Roxana 
Petroleum Corporation and the Ozark Pipe 
Line. Deterding is president of the Shell- 
Union Corporation, and the Dutch-Shell 
combine has a 72 per cent ownership in it. 
In the Shell of California, as in every other 
concern that flies the Dutch-Shell flag, 
Deterding is the court of last resort. From 
his office in London he dictates the policy 
and performance of the California section 
of his world-wide empire. 

More picturesque in human-interest de- 
tails than the story of Lyman Stewart is 
the narrative of Capt. John Barneson, 
whose name is synonymous with the rise 
and expansion of the General Petroleum 
Corporation. In him you have the hardy 
sailor who left the perils of the deep for the 
no less perilous fortunes of oil production. 
The liquid that he employed to calm the 
troubled waters failed to function ashore, 
for a time at least, because his career in 
petroleum has been full of stress and storm. 

Barneson was born in a fishing village in 
the North of Scotland. The son of a sea 
captain, he really went to sea when he was 
six weeks old, because his mother usually 
accompanied her husband on his trips. 
At fourteen he became an apprentice on 
a ship that carried immigrants to Aus- 
tralia. For some years he was in the 
Oriental trade, and at twenty-three became 
captain of a clipper which participated in 
many of the famous races of the tea ships 
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Quality Kitchen Ranges 


Every type, style and price for every fuel 


per an Alcazar in your home for the 
utmost in cooking convenience, comfort 
and economy. 

The highest types of ranges bear this 
name; not only the celebrated Duplex type 
of Alcazar which in one model burns coal 
or wood and gas and in the other model 
burns wood or coal and kerosene oil, singly 
or together, but also the finest gas ranges, 
kerosene gas cook stoves, coal and wood 
ranges. 

The popularity of an Alcazar range is not 
only attributable to its handsome and grace- 
ful appearance, but to its good cooking and 
splendid baking qualities as well. 

The best dealer in your town will show 
you the Alcazar ranges—just the model for 
your requirements. See him before you 
decide—or write us. 


Alcazar Range & Heater Co. 
436 Cleveland Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Barry-More—new smart squared lines, skilful decoration, 
trim, sleek look. Rich tan or black calf at $9 to $10. 


tee NEXT bright spring morning you'll see 
a lot of men in new Bostonians. And along 
toward midsummer you'll see the same Bosto- 
nians, still in step with the style, and still 


keeping their shape. 


WHEREVER YOU 
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HOT SPOT right ready quick 

when you want to light your 
smokes! That’s one thing you’ ll like 
about your Cuno Electric Match. It 
isn’t “delicate’’, doesn’t need adjust- 
ment, and lights up immediately 
without fuss or delay. It’s as reli- 
able and convenient as the oil gauge 
and equally necessary to a well 
equipped car. All good things are 
imitated—so be sure you get a 
Cuno. Your garage man will put 
one on in one hole and a few min- 
utes. Might just as well smoke in 
comfort and safety while driving! 
At all good accessory stores or direct 
on receipt of price. 


Special Dash Type $5.00 


De Luxe Dash Model $6.50 With Ash Receiver $8.50 
Separate Ash Receivers $1.00 Other Types to $15.00 


THE CUNO ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
5 South Vine St. Meriden, Conn. 


Tonneau Model 


ELECTRIC 
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2 1m Cash for alee 
s“e»  YourSpareHours “WE"" 


Whatever your age, we will offer you liberal payment to care *, 
a for our present subscribers and enroll new readers for The Satur- @ 

& day Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country $ 

Gentleman. “Curtis work is my main source of income,” says 6 

BM Mr. Charles W. Matthews, a High School boy in Wisconsin, “and I have 
He = made about $5.00 in one day.” Mr. W. E. Dockry, of Michigan,on the 
| other hand, is a Civil War veteran, a college graduate and a retired §§ 
= physician, who earns extra money by our plan every month. B 


You Need No Experience 


We need more men and women workers in your locality right now. You 
need only the willingness to try work that is easy, pleasant and dig- 
nified. To learn all the attractive details of our offer just send 
the coupon which is printed below. 


. a 
$e ps! 
* a 


For Your Convenience 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
789 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Eten: I'll be glad to look over a proposition which will pay me up to, say, 
$1.50 an hour for my spare time. No obligation, of course, if I don’t like it. 
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from China to England. The first ones in 
port always got the highest prices for the 
cargo and there was keen rivalry. 

Captain Barneson’s sea life was full of 
adventure. Once at Tahiti, when all his 
crew had deserted on the night before sail- 
ing, he rounded them up, put them in irons, 
and with his handful of officers put out to 
sea. On another occasion’ he defied a 
mutiny single-handed and brought the 
rebels to their knees. Knowing these inci- 
dents, and I could relate others, you can 
understand how and why he brought the 
General Petroleum safely into harbor after 
the concern had narrowly escaped the 
rocks more than once. 

In 1890 Barneson left the sea temporarily 
and became agent of a British shipping 
company at Seattle. When the Spanish- 
American War came along he went back to 
his old love as captain of the United States 
Transport Arizona, and carried thousands 
of troops to the Philippines. With the con- 
clusion of peace with Spain he went ashore, 
and there, so far as business is concerned, 
he has remained ever since. 

It was in 1900 that Barneson became 
associated with oil in historic fashion. Pe- 
troleum was being produced in quantities 
in California, and he began to figure on the 
substitution of oil for coal as fuel at sea. 
The Santa Fe and Southern Pacific had 
proved the desirability of oil in railway 
locomotives. The captain therefore argued: 

“Three and a half barrels of fuel oil can 
do the work of one ton of coal. You can 
buy oil from thirty to sixty cents a barrel, 
while coal costs some seven dollars a ton. 
It is high time to make the change.” 

When he first suggested the conversion 
to shipowners they regarded it as heresy. 
Finally he got the owner of the Enterprise— 
the ship did not belie its name in view of 
subsequent events with which she was 
associated—to change from coal to oil. 
Prejudice against the innovation was now 
reinforced by official precedent. The 
Treasury Department regulation stipu- 
lated that every ship should carry coal 
passers, but with oil fuel they were unneces- 
sary. The Enterprise had to make three 
trips to Pearl Harbor with the officially 
designated number of coal passers, who had 
no coal to pass, before the regulation could 
be changed. 


Mr. Huntington’s Answer 


Captain Barneson also early saw and 
urged the immense value of oil fuel to 
the American Navy. In this respect he 
emulated the service of the late Lord Fisher, 
whose advocacy of oil for the British Grand 
Fleet led to an epoch-making transition 
and really resulted in the British Govern- 
ment becoming a partner in the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company in order to guarantee 
an adequate source of fuel both for war and 
peace. 

Having sponsored to a large extent the 
momentous change from coal to oil, it was 
natural that Captain Barneson should be- 
come interested in oil production himself. 
His first association was with the Esperanza 
Oil Company. With his introduction into 
oil the captain began to do the daring thing. 
He helped to build the first important pipe 
line in California. It ran from the Coalinga 
Field 110 miles to the sea at Monterey, and it 
was the forerunner of the pipe line 400 miles 
long which he subsequently laid down across 
the Tehachapi Mountains linking the Val- 
ley Field with San Pedro Harbor. When 
he first announced the latter project he was 
told that it was impossible. 

The General Petroleum Company was 
the natural evolution from the original Es- 
peranza concern to meet modern needs and 
competition. As I have intimated, there 
were times when its fate hung in the balance 
and when the retired sea captain practically 
had to goit alone. He persevered, with the 
result that General Petroleum today is one 
of the most important of the California 
group and is in most of the California fields, 
as well as in Mexico and Wyoming. The 
bulk of its domain, however, is in the San 
Joaquin Valley. 

When you ask Captain Barneson to tell 
of his oil associations he invariably says, “I 
am only asailor.’’ His office reflects his old 
environment, for he learns the progress of 
time from a’ship’s bell, and an old chronom- 
eter that aided him on many voyages stands 
upon his desk. When I inquired how he 
had withstood the vicissitudes of those 
years of General Petroleum travail he made 
this interesting reply: 

“Many years ago I asked Collis P. Hun- 
tington to name the trait that had been of 
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most service to him in his lifetime. His |. 
swer was, ‘The ability to be patient.’ | 
has been my stand-by ever since.” \ 
From Barneson to Capt. William Mats 
another of the romantic oil figures of C.. 
fornia, is a natural step for various rease; 
Each sprang from obscure seafaring f; 
abroad; each left a marine command to . 
ter petroleum production, and each achiey; 
a notable self-made success. aah 
Matson was born in Sweden and beca, 
a cabin boy on a coaster before he was | 
At fourteen he worked his way across | 
Atlantic and arrived in New York wit) 
few cents in his pocket. He shipped 
sailor on a vessel going around the Horn; | 
turned up at San Francisco, where he mi; 
his home until he died. His first emp). 
ment on the Pacific Coast was as cook 0 


scow. Subsequently he became captain { 
a small sailing schooner plying the water f 
San Francisco Bay and vicinity. en & 
was twenty-one he borrowed enough m y 
to buy a 200-ton schooner, with which: 
began a regular freight service om 
Francisco and Hilo in Hawaii. This wz } 
nucleus of the steamship line that now be: 
his name. i 
ye 

Mr. Matson’s Activities 


| 

We now come to the link with Bares. 
As his shipping interests grew, Mat 
acquired the Enterprise, his first ok 


Like the founder of the General Petrole 
Company, he realized the value of oil 
fuelatsea. It followed that when Barne | 
broached the idea to him, after havea 
turned down by various skeptical skip} 
he found an ally in the Swedish shipown |, 
The conversion of the Enterprise ita 
oil burner followed, as I have already ti) 
and a new era began on the Pacific. _ | 
typical of Matson’s enterprise that his 
said to have been the first to use the ra 
on a ship in those waters. | 
Having helped to introduce fuel 
ships, it was inevitable that he shou 
to oil production. He always said, ‘ 
use fuel in large quantities you must con'| 
the source of it.’’ His initial interest wa) 
the Western Union Oil Company in 2 
Santa Maria field. Soon he was build: 
pipe lines, tankers, and acquiring produel P 
acreage on his own. i | 
Having demonstrated the safety 
economy of oil-burning in the Enter 
he interested the Hawaiian sugar plar} 
tion owners in the use of fuel oil for tt 
extensive irrigation-pump requireme). 
With his small but growing fleet of tank: 
he carried the fuel to the islands, where : 
pioneered a consumption which is now} 
excess of 2,000,000 barrels a year. __! 
Following the organization of the He- 
lulu Consolidated Oil Company, wh) 
merged all his growing oil interests, he - 
tered the Midway field and continued 5 
pioneering. As was the case on Whe! 
Ridge, he wrested oil from the desert. 1} 
ter had to be piped for miles, frequently) 
high elevations, and it was necessary to + 
velop a gas-fuel supply. The enormous 
reservoir and pressure in the Buena VY} 
hills, where he also operated, led eT | 
pipe the gas to Los Angeles. 0: 
began to experiment with the extractioi! 
gasoline from wet gas and built the {| 
plant in the San Joaquin Valley field to } 
tain gasoline from gas—a process, by, } 
way, with which few people who use Jl 
every day are familiar. It was the soure! 
one-eighth of our gasoline in 1923. | 
Thus the penniless Swedish lad vJ 
landed in New York traveled far. A flee 
liners flies his name at the masthead; § 
name is linked with a significant <- 
not only in the use of oil, but in the rel 
ment of it, and among other monument! 
his energy is a seventeen-story skyscra 
on Market Street in San Francisco. _ 
No phase of California oil developm 
is quite so rich in the romance of the un 
pected as that which relates to the South 
Pacific Railroad. A huge grant of land fr! 
the Government, bestowed years ago 4 
subsidy, part of which was sold to sei 
for the proverbial song, suddenly becam 
petroleum domain of immense potenti 
ties. Here, in a word, you have the 
standing fact in the life of what is today 
of the great Coast companies—n 
Pacific Oil. 
To get to the beginning, so far a 
concerned, we must go back to 190 
the California production was ap 
mately 9,000,000 barrels. The Kern 
field was in the hands of a large num 
small operators, and it was the usual 
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(Continued from Page 234) 
ch for himself. Consequently there was 
unity of action. Marketing, refining and 
je-line facilities were poor. Fuel oil as a 
ostitute for coal. was still regarded with 
trust. Those who admitted its efficiency 
ubted the permanency of the supply. A 
‘ee war among operators brought oil from 
e dollar a barrel down to twenty cents. 
{t was'to meet this situation through or- 
nization that the Associated Oil Company 
s formed by W.S. Porter, sales manager 
a Los Angeles oil-well supply house. 
th him were associated A. F. L. Bell, who 
roduced California asphalt to the world; 
Yiam Mulholland, discoverer of oil in 
ota Barbara County; and Bernard Bien- 
‘eld, consulting engineer of the Southern 
cific. Forty-five companies came into the 
yeern, with the result that the industry 
is stabilized in the Kern River area. Dur- 
' the early years large holdings of oil lands 
re acquired in the Coalinga, Lost Hills, 
idway and Santa Barbara County field. 
sequently the producing areas were ex- 
ded until they now include 100,000 acres 
»roved and prospective oil lands in Cali- 
nia. The company also has extensive 
-d interests in Texas, Wyoming and 
‘nsas. 
With coérdination began a period of ex- 
sion. It meant the acquisition of pipe 
is to the seaboard and the purchase or 
(struction of refineries. Two innovations 
irked the period. One was the formation 
41 supply company, the other the estab- 
iment of an ironworks for the manufac- 
i2 of pumps, tanks and other oil-field 
(ipment. Meanwhile, various subsidi- 
7s came into being. 
“hen came the link with the Southern 
ific. In 1909 the railroad, unconscious 
jhe fact that it had a petroleum domain 
lits own, and seeking to conserve an ade- 
ite supply of liquid fuel for its locomo- 
iss, steamers and other activities, bought 
ontrolling interest in the Associated. 
s need for fuel was not the sole oil inter- 
sof the Southern Pacific, however. 
jack in 1866 the United States Govern- 
mt granted rights to certain alternate 
eions of land in the San Joaquin Valley 
athe Southern Pacific under an act of 
jigress ‘‘to aid in the construction of a 
aoad and telegraph line from the states 
{Missouri and Kansas to the Pacific 
ist.” In those days it was the custom of 
hGovernment to encourage railroad con- 
tiction with acreage gifts. A similar pro- 
eire was followed with the Union Pacific, 
ich first spanned the plains with steel 
as. The patents for the Southern Pacific 
sitory were granted on the certificate of 
o-rnment surveyors that the lands were 
omineral. A similar affidavit was filed 
yhe company. 


fe Southern Pacific Oil Lands 


‘any years later—that is, in 1905— 
Tn oil in commercial quantities was dis- 
ored on the Southern Pacific lands, suit 
‘abrought by the Federal Government to 
a> the patents annulled. The allegation 
rathat the Big Four—Huntington, Stan- 
wt, Hopkins and Crocker, who built the 
ret unified system which opened Califor- 
10 the world—had previous knowledge 
fe presence of oil on the property. After 
m litigation it was proved to the satisfac- 
of the court that not only had the com- 
a7 no idea of the mineral value of its 
ret lands but that it had sold much of 
‘h; is now valuable oil acreage for farms 
trices ranging from $2.50 to $4 an acre. 
t as also shown that when the Southern 
afie, seeking a supply of liquid fuel for 
8 comotives, engaged engineers to locate 

_nds it was on outside leases. 

ae discovery of oil on the Southern 
‘alfie lands altered the fortunes of indi- 
idals as well as corporations. The story 
' Id of a horse dealer who arrived at 
‘aersfield with $4000 in cash with which 
) urchase livestock. He was inveigled 
tia poker game and also indulged in 
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strong drink. When he came to his senses 
about twenty-four hours later he found 
that he was minus his cash and that in the 
course of the game he had acquired a con- 
siderable amount of apparently, worthless 
property in the San Joaquin Valley. His 
partners were furious with him for betray- 
ing their trust and he was expelled from the 
group. He got title to the land and a few 
years later sold it for more than $3,000,000. 
The supposed lemon turned out to be a 
melon. 

Once in the possession of oil, the South- 

ern Pacific developed and expanded its 
mineral properties, first through a depart- 
ment in its organization and later with a 
subsidiary company. It extended its opera- 
tions to the Buena Vista Hills and finally to 
Elk Hills. The organization expanded until 
a sixty-mile trip is required to visit all its 
active areas in one field. 
_ In 1920 the railroad segregated all its oil 
interests in a new company, the Pacific Oil, 
which was turned over to the stockholders 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad. Paul 
Shoup, who had been elected president of 
the Associated Oil Company in 1918, be- 
came head of the new organization. It took 
over all the-grant lands of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad and also retained the 
controlling interest in the Associated Oil 
Company, which had been acquired in 1909. 
The Associated remained a separate entity, 
however. 


A Dominating Personality 


One of the distinctive features of Pacific 
Oil is that it is solely a producing company. 
With 259,000 acres of land, it has one of the 
great oil reserves of the United States. 
A large part of the area remains unex- 
plored. 

The refining and marketing end are car- 
ried on by the Associated ,Oil which, as I 
have indicated, is closely allied. 

The dominating personality of Pacific Oil 
is Paul Shoup. At fifty his career ranks as 
unusual even in steam transportation, 
where a brakeman sometimes becomes chief 
executive. He not only rose from a simple 
clerkship, by way of a telegraph operator’s 
desk, to be the principal vice president. of 
the Southern Pacific, but turned to oil and 
registered a corresponding success. When 
he was fourteen he worked his way through 
school, first by serving a route for a Los 
Angeles newspaper and later acting as its 
correspondent at San Bernardino, where he 
lived. His first full-time job was in the 
mechanical department of the Santa Fe 
Railroad—he soon went to the Southern 
Pacific—and save for his presidency of the 
two oil companies, he has been in railroad- 
ing ever since. 

A little-known episode in his early life 
shows the man’s versatility. While clerk in 
the passenger department of the Southern 
Pacific he showed facility as a writer and 
prepared most of the company’s literature. 
It ranged from a: Prune Primer to glorifica- 
tion of winter resorts. One day he got a 
special appropriation of $100 to boost pat- 
ronage, and incidentally California. The re- 
sult was a house organ. For its first issues 
Shoup was editor, photographer, staff writer 
and business manager. Today it is the 
Sunset Magazine. 

The late E. H. Harriman picked Shoup 
as acomer. The wizard of the Union Pacific 
had a vast traction dream for California 
and intrusted its consummation to Shoup, 
who made Pacific Electric, with its 1040 
miles of track and therefore the most ex- 
tensive interurban system possibly in the 
world. 

California oil has done more than roll up 
this imposing list of major companies. The 
huge overproduction created an issue that 
is perhaps the livest in the business. It 
grows out of the intensive operations that 
made the record yield of the Los Angeles 
Basin possible, and is summed up in the 
question, Was it waste or otherwise? 

On one hand you have the contention 
that, because of intensive drilling, such as 
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Smnartsilk Hosiery 


GUARANTEED BY A BOND 


FOR MEN AND WO M EN 


Exceptional values; all shades. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed 
in every respect—fit, quality, wear. 
Splendid proposition. Like own- 
ing your own business. Liberal 
commissions. Excellent income. 
Write at once and gain the bene- 
fit of Easter business. Don’t delay. 


SMARTSILK HOSIERY CO. 
200 FIFTH AVE., DEPT. S, NEW YORK 


Ifyou don’t care to wait for our represen- 
tative, sénd money order direct to us. Two 
popular ‘styles are: No. 400 — Keepit- 
treated Full-Fashioned Chiffon Hose, Lisle 
Toe and Top, 3 pair for $5.50. No. 300 
Keepit-treated All: Silk, Full-Fashioned, 
Chiffon Hose, 3 pair for $7.00. Shades: 
Moresque, Peach, Sunburn, French Nude, 
Melon, Apricot, Indian Skin, Silver, Dusk, 
Cinnamon, Gun Metal, Beige, Jack Rabbit, 
French Coral, Black; and White. Runs in 
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Those Poor, Aching FEET Of Yours 


—are danger signals on the road to physical ailments far more serious. 
Why keep on suffering when you can get relief and happy comfort 


in GENUINE “GROUND-GRIPPERS””? Thousands of 
others have;—so can you! Read these letters taken from hundreds 
sent us by hundreds of thankful wearers of “Ground-Grippers.” 


Send for FREE BOOK “What You Should Know About Your Feet.” 


Duluth 

“ About six years ago I was 
much afraid that I was going 
to be a cripple. Beginning in 
my arches, the pain reached to 
my knees—that is, if Iwas on 
my feet for more than an hour 
I felt pretty badly about it. I 
was a young woman and 
couldn’t even do my house- 
work. It gave me intense 
agony to walk three blocks. 

ee See ST took me: a: 
couple of weeks to get ac- 
customed to them, but at the eu, and 
end of that time I called them Sure,» Valkin 
‘wings’ instead of shoes. Nam 
They do indeed put the ‘ Spir- 
it of Youth’ in one’s feet. One 
woman bought them after see- 
ing me at a dance in mine.” 

(Name on request.) 
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Prompt and permanent relief from all your foot troubles is the mission of 
the Natural-line fit and flexing action of Genuine “Ground-Grippers.” 


Visit our Agent in your city. 


ROUND 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 


GROUND-GRIPPER SHOE COMPANY, Inc., 83 Linden Park St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Should Anything’ Happen 


How Would You Make a Living? 


THE SATURDAY 


To Your Regular Job 


T has often occurred to 

me, wrote Mr. JulianG. 
Peeblesof Tenn.some years 
ago, thatshouldanything 
happen that would deprive 
me of my regular position, 
it would not be a bad plan 
to have some other means 
for alivelihood. AsI wrote 
you my first month, I had 
no idea I could doso well.” 

That “first month” was 
in 1919. Ever since, Mr. 
Peebles has been building 
up a list which pays him 
extra dollars from month 
to month and to which he 
can always turn should 
anything happen. 


UST suppose, that, wholly without warn- 

ing, a fire, an accident, sickness or some 
other cause should deprive you of your reg- 
ular position—what would you do then? If 
you were young, and had something to sell, 
you no doubt could find something else; 
but if you knew only one thing—how would 
you make a living? Here’s an opportunity 
which is enabling literally scores of keen 
business men and refined women to make 


$50.00 a Week Extra 


Briefly, they make this extra money by represent- 
ing, in their locality, The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal and The Country 
Gentleman. And many of them are still holding 
onto their regular jobs—our plan enables them 
not only to make extra money just when it suits 
their convenience but it also insures them against 
want in the future. 


Without Experience 


We have just such an offer to make you, no 
matter what your age or in what line of work you 
are now engaged. Then, too, you do not need 
previous sales experience to succeed. You need 
only follow the simple suggestions which we will 
give you—but now is the time to start. Our pub- 
lications are popular everywhere. You can be 
prepared for any emergency. And your profits 
begin at once! Write for all the details. 


bias CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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795 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen: Yes, I should like to know how I can always make some extra money. 
Send me your plan; if it looks good I'll try it; if not, we’re still friends. 


140-page Book full of life-size 
ruled forms, each one com- 
pletely filled in. The answer 
to problems of accounting and 
record keeping for any busi- 


hess or profession. 


Send for this Book Today 
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2126 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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exists, for example, at Signal Hill, where 
wells are drilled on adjacent town lots, 
some of which are not more than 120 feet 
square, there is costly duplication of effort 
and a demoralizing flood of oil, much of 
which must be disposed of outside its logi- 
cal geographical market area. In support 
of this is the fact that during the fifteen 
months ending December 31, 1928, ap- 
proximately 80,000,000 barrels of crude 
were shipped from California through the 
Panama Canal to Gulf, Atlantic and Euro- 
pean ports. 

With sixty-four companies operating on 
770 acres at Signal Hill, the investment 
is considerably more than $100,000,000. 
Everybody in the field worked madly to 
get out all the oil possible and prices 
slumped. 

It was cheaper for the Dutch East Indies 
refiners to buy the California crude and 
conserve their own. Less frenzied produc- 
tion competition would have meant an 
expenditure of one-tenth the present out- 
lay, a conservation of supply and better 
prices. 

Of course, the gasoline consumer every- 
where has temporarily benefited. Unless 
new California bonanza fields are discoy- 
ered, however, it is only a question of time 
when the Pacific Coast will pay dearly 
for the overproduction in the Los Angeles 
Basin. 

On the other hand, the argument ad- 
vanced by certain California operators is 
that competitive drilling, because of the 
great gas pressure, leads to a larger recov- 
ery of oil than would have been the case if 
the wells had been widely spaced. The 
immense storage facilities are held up as 
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evidence that there is no actual waste 
the product. Furthermore, this stora: 
regarded by the defenders of the overp)\ 
duction as a market stabilizer aan 
shortage. 

Here you have both sides of a questi 
that is purely academic. 

One more conspicuous fact in Califor: 
oil production remains to be pointed ol 
Not only are the wells deeper than in a} 
other part of the world, but also more ¢ 
pensive. This applies to both the dry hk | 
and the producer. During the past ti 
years the Standard has drilled six dry hol 
representing a total cost of $1,483 “000, | 
disclose this fact to show that when | t} 
glib promoter of oil stock solicits ye’ 
money for developments you can 4 
some idea of the resource necessary to; 
cessful production, as well as the haz 
If a great company, with all its geo 
information and its technical expe: 
drop this sum in six wells, what chan 
the piker organization? Of course, o1 
producer will practically offset such 
as I have indicated, but the prom 
company lacks the sinews with whi 
persist. 

Whether overproduction is waste or e 
servation, the black flood of 1923 plac 
California in the premier place among 
ducers. Although the peak of output}, 
been passed, it is not likely that she 
dislodged this year. Her recent oil histc 
is a typical American drama of immer 


effort and result. B | 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with Ameri 
oil. The next will be devoted to the Mid-C 
field. 
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base, hollow centre truck tire 


Semi~Pneumatic defined 
in terms of Pertormance 


Eventually a truck tire tells what it is in figures of mileage; the Goodrich 
Semi-Pneumatic is ready to report on itself. After nearly three years 
of service with all types of trucks and every sort of work to which a 
truck can be put, the tire speaks for itself in the words of men who 
bought Semi-Pneumatics and watched them prove themselves. 


The first performance of the tire wrote a new word, Semi-Pneumatic, 
into truck parlance; its final rendering of service has given the word a 
meaning unique among truck tires. Its records prove Goodrich in 
Semi-Pneumatics builded better than we knew, and praised them 
more conservatively than we dreamed. 


odrich 


-Semi-Pneumatic 
TRUCK TIRE 
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The records 4 


that we print here carry a 
valuable message for every | 
owner and operator of a truck: 


Buses Roll Up Mileage .. . “We have forty- 
two buses in operation daily, and practi- 
cally all our equipment has been standard 
ized to Semi-Pneumatic Tires ... The 
mileage we receive averages between 30,000 | 
and 40,000 miles . . . We know that the 
easy-tiding qualities of the tire go a great | 
way towards reducing the running expenses _ 
of our equipment.” C. H. Bean, q 
Beach Transp. Co., Long Beach, Calif. _ 
SSeS a 
Big Figure Mileage ... “To date our Semi- | 
Pneumatics have covered approximately 
20,000 miles and show little sign of Wear. — 
In our opinion this is wonderful service, 
considering the excessive loads we ca 
and we will be very much surprised if thes 
tires do not deliver at least 35,000 to 40, 
miles.” .... Thos. F. Kennedy, John by 
Kennedy Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo. | 


» ® FW 


May Last Four Years . . . “We have, at the 
present time, fifteen of our twenty-eight — 
trucks equipped with Goodrich Semi-Pneu- — 
matics .. . Judging from past performances _ 
and the present condition of the oldest | 
tires, we believe they will give us about | 
four years’ service.”... J. T. Callaghan, The — 
Baker EvansIceCream Co.,Cleveland,O. — 


»y ® 


Read Between the Miles... “In December, 
1921, we bought six new 2-ton Macks, and — 
specified your 36 x 5 Semi-Pneumatic equip- — 
ment all around . ... The tires ride easy, 
they give the motor wonderful protection, ~ 
they protect the load and are the best non. ; 
skid tires we have ever had on any of our — 
trucks .... Some of the Semi-Pneumatics — 
have already gone over 20,000 miles, and © 
if you were to look at them today you | 
would think the tires were put ona month | 
ago, for you can still see the grooves.” .... _ 


Buckley-Newhall Co., New York City. | 


. 
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The nearest Goodrich Truck 
Tire Distributor has many simila 
records of Semi-Pneumatic per. 
formance, but these are only pa 
of the remarkable story of what 
Semi-Pneumatics can do for your 
truck. r 
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Caution: Only Goodrich makes 
Semi-Pneumatics, and the name 
stamped on the side of a truck tire’ 
is your guaranty of it. i 
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The State Mill and Elevator at Grand Forks, North Dakota 
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"\H, WRETCHED abundance! Ruin and plenty FDP 


land. The Department of Agriculture causes ex- 


Increase in twenty years, 290 per cent, or at the rate 


However, this is the Census Bureau talking. Its 


> 
| are as twin specters stalking to and fro in the LW Ly orer Garrett of 1414 per cent a year. 


pensive color posters to be displayed on the walls 
othe post offices, urging people to eat more meat. This is for the sake of the cattle 
risers. There is propaganda in the same spirit for the sake of the grain growers. Bread 
isnan’s perfect food. Increase thereof thy morsel. 

We eat what we can. Yet of precious sustenance there is a surplus left. American 
aiculture is at the verge of economic despair. Over great fertile areas it is bankrupt. 
Te Government is called upon to save it, either directly by grants of money from the 
Lited States Treasury, or indirectly by law, or both. It is believed to be unable to 
se itself. Also it is believed that unless it is saved the whole country will sink under 
tl calamity of excessive abundance. Does it lie in riddle between God and man that 
Yi can have ruin and plenty at the same time? Hath man himself invented this 
ot tradiction? Or 
ishe omen of dis- 
assr a product per- 
his of the political 
in.gination? 

Por the dispas- 
sinate answer 
ccsult statistics. 
Wat in the broad- 
eS outline is the 
tistical history 
of\merican agri- 

ure these last 
ears? Wetake 

th Statistical 
Altract of the last 
c€sus, turn to 
bd2 682, and see 
th; the value of 
os and farm 


in 0 it was 20 billions 
In {10 it was 41 billions 
In 20 it was 78 billions 


word on agricultural matters is perhaps incomplete. We 
want to know if the value of the land’s produce has been increasing, and at what rate; for 
of course the value of the land is determined, or should be determined, by the value of 
what it produces. So we take down the latest yearbook of the Department of Agriculture; 
and therein it appears that the annual value of farm products has been as follows: 


1900, 5 billion dollars 1916, 134 billion dollars 1920, 184 billion dollars 
1905, 6% billion dollars 1917, 194 billion dollars 1921, 12% billion dollars 
1910, 9 billion dollars 1918, 224 billion dollars 1922, 144 billion dollars 
1915, 10% billion dollars 1919, 23$ billion dollars 


In fifteen years from 1900 to 1915 the aggregate value of the land’s produce more 
than doubled; in the next four years, representing the war’s demand, it more than 
doubled again. In 
1920 and 1921it was 
roughly halved, 
owing to the great 
postwar price de- 
flation, but in 1922 
it somewhat recov- 
ered, and in 1923 
it was even a little 
better. The re- 
markable fact is 
that after all the 
deflation of prices 
the value of the 
land’s produce is 
nearly 50 per cent 
greater than it was 
in any year pre- 
ceding the war. 

How much of 
this increase may 
have come from an 
‘extension of the 
area farmed? Let 
us regard that fac- 


The Cooperative Packing Plant at Fargo, North Dakota tor. There must 
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The Man is Sticking it Out on This Farm in the Montana Triangle 


have been an increase in the number of farms and in the 
number of acres tilled. Soitis. But the increase has been 
unimportant. Only about 21 per cent in twenty years, 
against an increase of 290 per cent in the value of farms 
and farm property. So now we look for the value of crops 
per acre. That will be the final test. Finding it, in the 
yearbook, we see that this corresponds to the increase in 
the aggregate value of crops. In fifteen years from 1900 to 
1915 the value of crops per acre doubled; then in the war 
period it doubled again. In 1920 and 1921 it was halved; 
in 1922 it somewhat recovered and is still, after all the 
postwar price deflation, very much higher than in any year 
before the war. Clearly, the value of the land’s produce 
has enormously increased. But beware of statistics. They 
have been known to bite the hand that made them. 
You would think an industry ought not to be ruined 
and was certainly not doomed whose plant and equip- 
ment had been increasing in value for twenty years at 
the rate of 1414 per cent a year, and whose product in 
that time had more than twice doubled in value, with a 
setback in the next three which, though it was very 
severe, leaves it still much higher than ever it was before 
the war, considered either in gross or in value per acre. 
You are tempted to say if it is ruined it has only itself to 
blame, even to suspect that the agricultural crisis is 
perhaps greatly imagined. You may be right—statisti- 
cally, rationally right—and everyone else may be 
emotionally wrong. That willnot dispose of thesituation. 


Some Striking Figures 


OR a situation does exist. Everything about it is 

controversial. All its premises are debatable. Even 
its geography is vague. Generally it is referred to as the 
situation in the Northwest.- The American Northwest 
is no precisely delimited area. Yet from certain phenom- 
ena a rough fact appears. The fact is that a situation, 
itself undefined, is most acute in what is called the Ninth 
Federal Reserve Bank District, which comprises princi- 
pally Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Montana. 

Having so far as possible isolated the situation, it is 
natural then to ask, What is it? 

Stupid question! As well ask a mathematician what 
one is. If you insist on a simple definition and will not 
stay for a dissertation on the properties of number, all 
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he can say is that one is one. Likewise, if you insist upon 
a simple definition of what the situation in the Northwest 
is, upon having it without a compendium of economic and 
social theory since Adam Smith, all that anyone can do is 
to refer you to it. There it is. Look at it. Among its 
effects and phenomena are these: 

1. In January the Department of Agriculture published 
the findings of a special survey touching 2,289,000 farmers 
in fifteen wheat and corn growing states. In two years— 
1921 and 1922—the number of them that went bankrupt 
was 600,000. Of these, 108,000 lost their property by fore- 
closure or other legal process; 122,000 lost their property 
by default without legal process; 373,000, though bank- 
rupt, retained physical possession of their property through 


Three Banks at Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


An Abandoned Farm in the Dry:Farming Region of Montana 


the leniency of creditors. Since this survey was made t 
economic mortality has continued. 

It is highest in the states of North Dakota, South Daki. 
and Montana. If the foreclosures, farm by farm, ; 
laid upon a large-scale map certain areas, whole coy 
ties, are seen to be solid black, with only here and th: 
a little white spot. 


The Vicious Circle of Depression 


ANY lawyers specialize in foreclosure practice a 
make wholesale prices to loan companies that he 
many cases in the neighborhood. One lawyer in Monta. 
has 1500 foreclosure cases in his office, current; he py. 
system into the work and uses multiple forms vole 
stenographers know how to fill up and file. : 

2. Practically all these bankrupt farmers, besides hi 
ing mortgaged their land, borrowed money also on th 
notes at the local bank. They cannot pay these? 
Therefore the banks fail. In the four Northwe 
states—North Dakota, South Dakota, Montan 
Minnesota—nearly 550 banks have failed. In M 
every third bank has failed. They are still 
There are large towns, like Lewistown, and whole 
ties, in which all the banks have shut up. Busi 
on a cash basis. 

3. Farmer and banker bankruptcy on such 
creates a state of general anxiety. The elemeni 
sympathetic danger are fairly obvious. No bank 
alone like a solitary cedar tree. Banks rest up 
another. A country bank in South Dakota borrow 
a Sioux Falls bank, the Sioux Falls bank borrows 
Minneapolis bank, the Minneapolis bank borrows 
a Chicago bank, and the Chicago bank borrows in N 
York. Thus no bank can fall anywhere without in so 
degree affecting other banks. Nor does any one sect 
of the country stand alone and self-contained. When | 
agricultural section is in distress it will buy fewer au 
mobiles and less of all the products of industry, ant 
this continues long there begins to be unemployment) 
the industrial centers, which causes the industrial po} 
lation to buy less food, which reacts in turn Uy! 
agriculture, and so on in a circle. eH 

4. The Government has declared that a grave em 
gency is present. In a message to Congress at e€ 

(Continued on Page 47) A 
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‘Blessed are the 
Pure in Heart.” 


WAS in the 
general office 

waiting to see 
distinguished cit- 
en who was also 
lawyer of inter- 
ational repute. 
utside, in Wash- 
ton, a heavy 
lizzard had blown 
p, the first big 
10w of the season, 
bscuring the 
eauty of the city, 
shing the bare 
‘ees, turning um- 
rellas inside out 
ad shrouding the 
imiliar land- 
iarks in a thick 
hite driving mist. 
he nation, too, 
nder bad steering 
y the politicians, 
ad sailed into 
° me dirty 
eather. And in 
: wild violence 
i the political 
smpest which had 
hddenly broken 
oseinthe capital, 
stead of an ex- 
bition of fine, 
hol -commander- 
ip and a firm 
arting of the 
yurse according 
: those undeviat- 
ig North Star 
‘inciples of jus- 
2e,decency,right, 
hich have been 
e guides of this 
‘public since its inception, the general public beheld, to 
added consternation, a wild, disorganized orgy of blind 
irtisanship, a mad individualistic scramble for place, 
pac with a rush on the part of a timid majority to put 
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tance between themselves and what they termed the 
cong side—meaning by that, any side which found itself 
‘mporarily under fire. 


Washington Keyed Up to Hysteria 


'N THE wake of the political gale were observable a num- 
- ber of presidential umbrellas, which, put up too prema- 
rely, had been turned inside out by the frenzy of the 
Jast and were reduced to sopping wrecks of rent silk and 
tisted wires, to be gathered in by the ash man. Some of 
{ese umbrellas bore imposing names on the handles and 
bked as if they had cost a million or two. Fabricated in 
jess agents’ factories, they were not intended to withstand 
lugh political weather. Standing above this ugly mess, 
le normal-sized men among pygmies, were a few leaders 
10m the people in the end will be found delighting to 
Inor, for they have kept their heads in the midst of fren- 
ad clamor and stood forth boldly for what they held to be 
«cent and right, irrespective of partisanship values... It 
iS in the office of one of these men, a former high public 
vant himself, that I now sat, hoping that he would let 
ks illuminating common sense play over the situation, 
k out the essential elements and consign to the inciner- 
the trash. 
S secretary came over to my side. 
Mr. Blank’’—for obvious reasons his name is with- 
Hd—‘“‘will see you in a few minutes. He has read your 
@ and intends to speak frankly with you about this 
Suation.”’ 
thanked him and continued my scrutiny of the storm. 
i the few days I had spent in Washington I had been 
Suck by the cheap, tawdry sensationalism of the atmos- 
Here. A tense, febrile excitement prevailed. It recalled 
s in the black days of the Peace Conference, when 
Ison, in his struggle with the Big Three who wished to 
ition Europe as loot between them, fought with his 
k against the wall. It recalled Rome, just after the 
acle at Caporetto, when certain senators fought fist 
8 on the floor of their senate to consummate a shameful 
ce while up to the north Italian soldiers poured out 
‘ir lives in a crimson tide. 


a 


Senator Carter Glass and, at the Right, Former Secretary of Agriculture, David F. Houston 


All capitals are more or less alike in their sophisticated 
emphasis on names, personalities, high-colored pageantry 
and sham-battle effects, rather than upon the real issues. 
For real issues are generally dull and drab affairs. In 
Washington everybody seemed mightily keyed up—but 
keyed up over the wrong thing. Hysteria had them in its 
grip. On the street, in senators’ offices or under the Capitol 
Dome, in drawing-rooms above the clatter of teacups and 
in elevators and public restau- 
rants one heard the incessant 
boom of the partisan tom-tom, 
jazzing up the blood. Rational 
thinking seemed obliterated, big 
landmarks of conduct erased. 
The wildest rumors sprang into 
being and mushroomed into 
grotesque eminence overnight. 
There was about it all a kind of 
Mad Hatter upside-downness 
and unreality that would have 
been entertaining had not such 
grave fundamentals been in- 
volved. : 

From certain bitter feudist 
quarters a steady stream of ob- 
loquy and personalities was be- 
ing poured out into the public 
press, and from this flood certain 
choice morsels and titbits of 
gossip were being constantly 
snatched, tasted and circulated 
around. On the surface, the 
spectacle had all the speed and 
garish color, vulgarity and bad 
taste of a cheap five-reel melo- 
drama of a fake bull fight—and 
the house was all sold out. 

Behind the scenes all manner 
of fierce partisan and individ- . 
ualistie drives were under way. Drives of the Democrats 
against the Republicans and of the Republicans against 
the Democrats, each trying, with fair success, to prove 
the other side a whited sepulcher filled with loathsome 
decay. Drives of certain Democrats against other Demo- 
crats, intertribal fights of savage ferocity, carried on with 
the relentlessness of Apaches on the war trail. The barbaric 
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war whoops of 
these gentlemen 
reverberatedinthe 


them fulminating 
almost any day on 
the floor of the 
Senate, hoarse 
with forensic rage. 
One could hear 
their secretaries in 
the senatorial 
offices rolling out 
messages through 
the telephone to 
the partisan press: 
“Tt is authorita- 
tively stated in 
highest quar- 
ters——’’ andsoon. 


Drives 


ND then there 
was the drive 
of the rock-ribbed, 
standpat, old-time 
Republicanleaders 
against the lively 
insurgent lads 
from the West who 
were shattering 
party alignments 
to bits and searing 
their leaders into 
fits by going over 
to play on the 
enemy’s side. In 
addition, there 
were the strictly 
individual drives 
of various and sun- 
dry personages, 
chiefly senators, 
who entertained 
modest presiden- 
tial aspirations themselves, but who, in view of the pre- 
vailing high winds, were still keeping their campaign um- 
brellas discreetly furled. 

Some of these old gamps have been brought out regu- 
larly from the under-stairs closet and hopefully brushed 
up—‘‘groomed”’ is the technical term—every presidential 
year since the Spanish War. Added to these there were 
numerous minor but interesting little drives engineered by 
those who for strictly private 
and personal reasons would like 
to clamp down the lid on the 
investigation, and were only de- 
terred from sitting on it them- 
selves out of fear of the bodily 
damage which might ensue. 

And finally there was the big 
drive by the organization leaders 
of both sides, who, fearful in view 
of the impending presidential 
conventions lest this dangerous 
milling around might end in a 
destructive stampede, were rid- 
ing herd on their outfits, shooting 
off guns over the tops of the 
frightened animals, shouting 
sharp rebukes to _ refractory 
steers and striving to lull them 
to quiet by crooning familiar 
lullaby airs. The net result of 
all these drives was that a con- 
siderable amount of dirt had been 
kicked up, and that dirt getting 
into the vision prevented the 
real issues from being seen. 
Everything was viewed with a 
feverish, blood-shot eye. 

But these private feuds, presi- 
dential aspirations and inter- 
tribal fights, passionately 
absorbing as they are to those immediately involved, and 
necessary, doubtless, in alleviating the dullness of after- 
noon chitchats and congressional teas, are not of pregnant 
interest to the great public dwelling out of sight of the 
Capitol Dome. The real issues are not what private repu- 
tations are ruined or what presidential hopes have crashed, 

(Continued on Page 54) 


air; one could hear | 
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And stood a while in thought. 


And as in uffish thought he stood, 
The jabberwock, with eyes of flame, 
Came whiffling 


A SERIOUS man, Pete Buckner. Not a dashing figure: 


not quite tall enough and a good deal underweight, 

especially just now. His eyes were blue enough, a 
deep, translucent shade of blue, but there was no flare of 
gallantry in them. He was afraid of women, especially 
pretty ones. Nothing very 
exciting had ever happened 
to him, and now when he 
walked rightintosomething 
he was too busy to notice it. 

He didn’t look busy. A 
cold pipe clamped in one 
corner of his wide, serious 
mouth, his hat pulled down 
to shade the broad sleepy 
shine of the St. John’s 
River, what he seemed to 
be doing was an idle prowl 
along theJacksonvillewater 
front. He stopped to stare 
into every motorboat he 
came to; but he was not 
interested in boats as boats. 
He didn’t notice the lines or 
even the color of the cabin 
cruiser that was tucked in 
the angle of an L-shaped 
pier near the foot of Hogan 
Street. Moodily he walked 
out to it and tried to look 
under the top. The deck 
curtains were down. He 
dropped awkwardly to the 
gunwale and scrambled in. 

“Oh!” he said, startled. 
“‘] —— Excuse me!” 

Then he grinned ner- 
vously. Those shadowy, 
motionless hats and shoul- 
ders were not men. They 
were dummies; uncanny 
when you caught an unex- 
pected glimpse of them, but 
ridiculous when you looked 
straight at them. They had 
no faces, only shapeless 
smears of paint. 

Buckner did not know 
much about art. Some idle 
foolery, it seemed; and 
Buckner was a busy man. 

The engine, a powerful 
multicylinder affair, seemed 
dirty and carelessly kept. 
For ignition and lights there 
was a Buckner generator, 
Type K, with storage bat- 
teries marred by slopping 
acid. If Buckner had been 
a nautical man, which he 
wasn’t, he would very likely 
have guessed that there 
were barnacles on the 
hull—which there were not. 
He climbed out, frowning. 
That was no way to treat 
good machinery! 

But he forgot it soon. The sun was hot; it made him a 
little dizzy. Passing the ferry slip, he came to a box against 
a shady wall, and dropped on it and let his head droop and 
closed his eyes. At the sound of feet he braced himself and 
tried to look like a casual loafer, but paid no attention to 
the man who went past—a handsome, almost too hand- 
some young man in white flannels, consulting an expensive 
watch. Buckner consulted his own watch and sighed 
wearily. It was only 1:40. Florida days were very long. 

There was not much traffic on the river at this drowsy 
hour. A ferry churned into the slip. A tug passed up- 
stream. A cabin cruiser, swinging far out into the channel, 
headed seaward. Gayly a hail came across the water: 

“Yea, Tom Hibbard!’’ 

From a window over Buckner’s head a jovial voice bel- 
lowed in answer: 

“Yea, lubbers! Luck to you!” 

“Back about two o’clock next spring!” 

“Tf,” yelled the voice from the window, “your old 
barnacle doesn’t sink before you get out of the river!” 


So rested he by the tumtum tree FP “a Cc E SS a 
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“Bet you a hundred we make Miami Thursday 


morning!” 


“You're on! Mail me a check Friday!” 
Everybody—not Pete Buckner—knew Tom Hibbard, of 


Hibbard & Co. Tom would sell you a jeweled reel or a 


It Must Have Been the Fourth or Fifth Day When, Dozing Here, He Heard Daphne Carter’s Voice 
and Struggled Awake to See Her Standing Between Him and the Sea 


tennis racket or a seagoing yacht complete; if you gave 
him reasonable odds he would bet you water wasn’t wet; 
and if Tom Hibbard was your friend you were no stranger 
in Jacksonville. 

Those fellows on the boat were not strangers. Winter 
visitors, yes; but good fellows all, as tourists go; amateurs 
all, but they had a lot of fun with that old tub of Arch 
Hammond’s. Hammond was the one who waved from the 
wheel; the ones who lounged on deck were McKinnon, 
Kane and Brooks. Their faces, in the broad light of sky 
and water, seemed distinct enough; not that Buckner 
noticed or cared. 

The cruiser, swinging very wide to give room to a sail- 
boat beating in, blundered out of the channel and stopped. 
A jeer from the window: 

“Yea, mud hens!” : : 

From the ferry, churning out across the river—the two- 
o’clock ferry, this was—came distant encouragement and 
advice: 

“Keep her head in the wind, sailor!” 
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“Clew up the marlinespike!”’ 
“Get out and swim!” 
Nothing extraordinary about it; just a quart! 
of amiable amateurs stuck in the mud. Buekn 
didn’t notice that the sailboat had passed well , 
before the cruiser got under way again. He didn’t notj. 
where the cruiser had come from or where it went; he w_ 
not interested in boats. | 
Head drooping, eyes closed, he went on making ma 
netos. An insidious habit, making magnetos. In the} 
ginning Pete Buckn’ 
hadn’t meant to do it a 
more than a drunka) 
means to be a drunkar 
That was when he was f. 
teen and greatly in need | 
the seventy-five cents a di) 
he could make as a machi, 
ist’s helper. TT 
He had been a serio) 
fellow even then. Indee. 
he had felt older than } 
mother, who was childish ' 
some ways. For instance) 
she used to laugh at wor 
that didn’t mean an 
exactly, only sounded as | 
they did, and made 
laugh because they a 
just missed it. Pete 
to laugh at them, too 
her— but secretly 
thought they were for 
dren. Oh, well, his 
didn’t have much to 
her. She couldn’t wa 
well on account of. 
cident that had ha: 
when he was little, 
wasn’t a lively neigl 
hood where the two of 
could live on sevent 
cents a day. +a 
When she felt 
enough she liked 
aloud. Pete liked to 
She knew how to ¢ 
music and the magi¢ 0 
words—words, in tha 
voice, that made th 
seem big and ma 
and very old; made y: 
brave and queerly ful 
side, as if it must bes 
thing splendid to be a 
made you feel still and 
emn, wishing for so 
you didn’t know — 
But his mother finally 
interest in words, and i 
never quite the same, real 
ing by himself. H 
too tired. a 
He learned to wind 2 
tures—magnetos 
something new for a’ 
biles then—and at 
he was making a 
dollars a month, w 
a great deal of mo 
ter his mother died 
need so much, so he 
the machine shop and went to school. Already th 
had him. He chose a technical school. He learned 
had to wind armatures just so, and in the labor 
tinkered earnestly with volts and ohms and induc 
all his spare hours he worked for a living in a local n 
shop. He didn’t know much about football anyw: 
With his own hands, the year he was twenty-f 
built the first Buckner magneto, and with his own e 
ness he convinced his boss that it delivered more 
for its weight than anything on the market. T! 
nothing sudden or exciting about it. The first ye 
built thirty-eight magnetos, Types A, B and C 
seventh year they built some five hundred thousand, 1 
and including Type M—but not including the o 
Buckner built in his sleep. ote 
He had started something he couldn’t stop, 
Five hundred thousand? Sometimes he’ built th 
in a single night—automobile types, marine types, 4 
types, up to and including Type ZZZ. When he was awa* 
he knew they were only tired, tangled dreams, but when 


» to 
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7s asleep they seemed marvels of lightness and efficiency. 
: when he was asleep, one freezing winter night, he took a 
siple of carloads of them and walked out in his pajamas 
41 tried to explain them to the policeman on the corner. 
Je policeman couldn’t see the magnetos, but knew the 
,iress of a doctor. 

AJ] through pneumonia Buckner built magnetos; asleep 
,1 awake he built them now; it kept him too tired to get 
sll. So the doctor did what doctors always do when in 
jabt. He ordered Buckner to go to Florida—two 
»nths—six months—as long as necessary—and play. 

3uckner didn’t know much about play. But he knew 
‘re was no sense in figuring things asleep and awake, 
svecially if they were no good when you got them figured. 
was weak and tired, and more than a little scared; and 
sthought he would like Florida. He thought of it in half- 
~aembered words: 

A land 
| In which it seeméd always afternoon. 
Around its coast the languid airs did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream —— 


Je couldn’t have quoted this exactly; he would have 
)n ashamed to try; he knew a mechanic had no business 
jlike poetry. Only it sounded like a place a man could 
“b. 

ie went to Jacksonville, which was certainly Florida. 
4 got a card to the country club and bought a kit of golf 
ls and spent grim afternoons whacking a little white ball, 

ich was certainly play; at least, other men did it and 
«med to enjoy it, laughing a good deal. But Buckner 
cnd nothing to laugh about. He tried hard to keep out 
iaaeepeople’s way, but that miserable little ball went 
srywhere but where he tried to make it, keeping him in 
agony of embarrassment. 

‘\nyway, if you laughed by yourself people were apt to 
Ik you were crazy. 

“here was one game he could play alone. He invented 
toy accident. Wandering along the water front, he 
cnted the magnetos in the motorboats; when there were 


more Buckners than any other make he won. He thought 
of playing it with automobiles, too; but he knew it might 
look queer to go along the street lifting hood after hood. 

No! No! Mustn’t let people think you were crazy. 

The day he saw the dummies in the boat he was greatly 
discouraged. The air did no swooning around Jackson- 
ville. Clang and zip and blare of traffic, hum of indus- 
trious industries, hustle and bustle of tourists; the factory 
in his brain spinning faster and faster, trying to keep up. 
When he tried to stop it he grew confused; yet he had to 
stop it. He knew that. 

He wasn’t crazy—yet. 

It was perhaps 2:15 when the cabin cruiser disappeared 
around the seaward bend. It must have been within a 
minute of this time that the doors of the Maynard Na- 
tional Bank, which had closed peacefully at two o’clock, 
opened and three men backed out, threw satchels into a 
touring car parked at the curb and leaped in after them. 
Shouts. A policeman ran toward the car. He had one foot 
lifted for the running board, when he wilted and fell on his 
face in the gutter. The car fled northward, dipped over a 
distant rise in the street and was gone. 


II 


“DROAD daylight! I’ve heard of such things, but ——” 
“These strangers hangin’ around inside after the 
doors closed! They might have known!” 

“Wasy to identify, anyway! A big slant-eyed guy like a 
half-breed Chinaman, and a short fat Cuban, and a guy 
with tattooed hands. There ain’t so many ——” 

“Tf they ever catch ’em! It’s the automobile, I tell you; 
criminals can move too fast nowadays. Twenty years ago 
this couldn’t have happened. Zip! And they’re gone.’ 

“Poor old Phillips! Cold-blooded murder, that’s what!’ 

“Who? Not Phillips the cashier?” 

“You got to hand it to Phillips—he tried! First he tries 
to trip the alarm over the vault door, but the big guy was 
wise to that and like to broke his arm. The dirty hound! 
And nobody dast move to help him. This Cuban with his 
gun in the guard’s ribs, and the tattooed guy coverin’ the 


place from the mezzanine, makin’ everybody face the 
wall ——”’ 

““____ made Phillips open the inside vault to the big 
money; and somethin’ must have happened in there, be- 
cause all of a sudden Phillips hollers ‘Hey!’ and the feller 
shot him like a dog.” 

“T heard it was some name he said.”’ 

“Yeah. One of the girls thinks it was ‘Kane!’”’ 

Somebody laughed. 

“Might have been Bill Kane, at that. I wouldn’t put it 
past him to rob a bank if he could get up that much 
energy.” 

“Say, and the Cuban could ’a’ been Little Joe McKin- 
non! He was about that size.” 

“McKinnon ain’t fat.” 

“Well, he could pad, and black his face up, and talk 
pidgin English, couldn’t he?” 

“Yes; and the big one was as big as Bill Kane!” 

“Dream on!” snorted another. “‘You must ’a’ lost 
some money to that crowd. I saw ’em; the big one damn 
near ran over me gettin’ to the car, and he didn’t look any 
more like Bill Kane thanI do. Eyes like a Chinaman and 
the meanest mug I ever hope to see.” 

“The Fernandina road? Don’t you believe it! Fer- 
nandina’s nowhere to go. They’ll swing at Highth and 
make for Waycross or Lake City.” 

“Only three ways to go without crossing a ferry.” 

“Yes, and if they take to the woods their car bogs down 
insand. They picked an awful poor place to escape from!”’ 

Jacksonville is not well placed for escaping purposes. 
On the south and east there is the river, with no crossing 
but ferries. By the river it is seventeen miles to the sea, 
and even a fast boat can’t beat the telephone. North and 
west are sixty miles of sand and the impassable Okefinokee 
Swamp. There are three roads, none of them very good; 
and off the roads, in these days when any farmhouse may 
have its radio set, strangers will hardly pass unnoticed 
when the alarm is out. 

But inside the city there are many ways to reach the 
river, and there is nothing suspicious about a touring car 


Pete Buckner, Lounging Lordly in the Shade of a Patched Brown Mainsail, Felt Like Cotumbus 
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unless it goes too fast. While the pursuit roared north and 
west, a touring car, rolling eastward along a back road in 
the wooded outskirts, turned into the brush-grown yard of 
an abandoned sawmill and rolled straight on to a roofed 
pier. The floor here, protected from the weather, looked 
sound enough. Who could have guessed that it was mere 
punk underneath? 

Instead of pitching into fifteen feet of water, the car 
crunched through and hung between the rotting beams. 

It was a good touring car, but the men were not pleased 
to see it saved from a watery grave. It was likely to cost 
them a good deal more than it was worth. A touring car 
hanging on the river’s brink was a too large and solid clew. 
They tried to pry it up, to pry it down. They were still 
swearing when a cabin cruiser brushed the pier. 

It did not stop. Just for a minute, if there had been any- 
body to see, there was what might have looked like a 
furious six-handed wrestling match on deck. The wrestlers 
dived into the cabin, leaving only the man at the wheel. 
Three men came out again. Said the short one viciously, 
wiping his face with something out of a can: 

“Git fer home, Bruno! We got the dough, but the rest of 
it is smeared from hell to breakfast. The cashier spotted 
Bill, and the bus is stickin’ up back yonder like a sore 
thumb.” 

This was a manner of speaking. The man at the wheel, 
a handsome—almost too handsome—young man in white 
flannels, was not named Bruno. His name was Archer 
Hammond, and he played a. very good game of golf; 
played poker not wisely but too well; played the guitar 
and sang in a pleasing manner; was popular with ladies. 

The short one, having changed his coat and wiped his 
face, was neither dark nor fat. The big one’s eyes lost 
their slant as he scrubbed his temples; savagely he 
seemed to blame the sleek one. 

“Pushed the light right in my face,” growled he, ‘‘and 
of course he saw somethin’ was phony. I told you not to 
lay it on so thick!” 

The sleek one, whose hands were not tattooed, defended 
himself in a soft drawl that carried a scraping edge. 

“T didn’t think it was necessary to tell you not to let 
anybody push a light in your face. Did you think I could 
make a hippopotamus look like a canary? You slue-footed 
yegg! Hijacking is about your limit. It’s the woods for us 
now—God knows how long!” 

“Cheese!”’ advised the short one grimly. ~“‘If the Lord 
don’t keep His arm right around our necks from now till 
ae you'll have twenty years to figure out whose fault 
it was.” 

Good fellows, these. Gayly they saluted every boat they 
met. When they passed an incoming Clyde Liner near the 
mouth of the river they were singing, grinning, waving to 
the ship, roaring a popular song in the close harmony 
known as barber shop. 

Yes, their departure was quite open. This fact came out 
when some little negroes, playing in an old sawmill on the 
river, found the bandit car. All up and down the coast the 
police checked the movements of all boats that might have 
passed that afternoon or night. Only Arch Hammond’s 
boat was missing. 

It had not been seen along the inside passage to Miami, 
and the outside passage was suicide for amateurs. Maybe 
they had tried it and drowned themselves at last. Those 
fellows would try anything once. 

And yet—what name had poor old Phillips shouted 
before he died? There were those who were willing to 


believe it was 
Kane. What was 
known about those 
fellows anyway? Tourists, good spenders, sportsmen, genial 
gamblers; friends of Tom Hibbard’s. You couldn’t suspect 
Tom Hibbard of being mixed up with crooks. 

No; but what did Tom Hibbard know about them? 

For one thing, he knew they had been in plain sight on 
the river at the very moment the robbery and murder were 
happening. Many people could swear to that. Yes; aman 
might disguise himself ever so cunningly, but how could a 
man be in two places at once? ~ 

Pete Buckner might have answered that. But he didn’t 
know he knew anything about it. He was not interested 
in bark robberies as bank robberies. He heard the hubbub 
about it, but it was only more talk and more confusion 
to his trembling nerves. Pete Buckner was looking for a 
land where, he imagined, it might seem always afternoon; 
a place where a man might rest. 


qr 


LL afternoon a fat man with an elk’s tooth on his watch 

chain held the chair in the smoker. Talking, talking; 

made Buckner’s jaw ache to watch him, but he had to 
smoke. Had to do something. — 

All over the world men talking like that, filling the air 
with words, like the wasted lines of force from every elec- 
tric generator in the world. Why couldn’t a magnetic field 
be confined, like thoughts in a skull? Directed, like the 
motions of hands? 

The fat man was staring at him. Buckner dropped his 
hands and gripped his knees—tight. 

“Nervous. Tired,’’ he apologized; adding as an after- 
thought, “‘Flies drive me—drive me wild.” ; 

He had nearly said crazy. No! No! Mustn’t suggest it. 

“Oh,” said the fat man, ‘‘flies. Yeah; have ’em the 
year round down here. Mosquitoes too. Look out for the 
kind that stands on its head. Malaria. Going on 
across?” 

“‘Across?”’ said Buckner. 

“Havana.” 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“Got your reservations?” 

“Reservations?” 

“Hotel reservations.” 

“ce No.’’ 

“Say, that’s bad. Big season. Every boat jammed. 
Great town, Havana,” said the fat man zestfully, “if you 
know the ropes. Gambling, liquor, the ponies, everything 
wide open. You stick with me; I’ll show you around.” 

“Thanks,” said Buckner. “‘I—I think I’ll turn in now. 
Good night.” 

All night he saw despair. Crowds everywhere. Big 
season. Fat men with elks’ teeth on their watch chains, 
talking. Clickety-click-clack, clickety-click-clack, all night 
the Overseas Limited hammered down thick rails and let 
them spring up again. Tremendous waste of power. The 
thought of it pressed heavily on Buckner’s temples, throb- 
bing. 

He went early to the dining car, but a brisk man in light- 
gray clothes and sociable mood was right behind him. 

“Care if I sit here? Wonderful morning, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Buckner helplessly. 

“Your first trip down this way?” 

“ce Veo? 

The brisk man all but rubbed his hands with satisfaction. 


“Great Town, Jacksons 
ville. Much Doing?” 
“IT Don’t Know. Can’t 
Do Much Myself,’’ 
Buckner Explained 
Laboriously. “‘Things 
Worry Me’’ 


‘Never seen the Overseas Railway? One of the 
of the world. Eighty miles right out into the Gulf. 
did a big job when he built up the East Coast, the 
and that string of swell hotels; but when he buil 


stretch from Knight’s Key to Key West he built 
ment bigger than the pyramids. It cost 4 


Clickety-click-clack. Words, figures—intermina 


“One of the spans is seven miles from key to 
sir, seven miles in one jump. Never in the wo 
profit. Not expected to show a profit. Monume 
what.” ‘ 


Buckner ate in a daze of words; dropped a bil 


table and fled back to his seat. Dreary cou 
underbrush and white clay. He let his head 
closed his eyes. : 
“Here we are!’’ said the cheerful voice of th 
who had tracked him down. ‘Come on out on 


“Thanks,” said Buckner. 

“Now this first span isn’t much, but it’ll 
idea. Hurry; platform be crowded in a mi 

“Thanks,”’ said Buckner, gripping his knees 
hands still. ‘‘I—a little tired. Don’t let me k 

“Oh, that’s all right. I’ve seen it lots of t 
down every year. Just wanted you to see 
ler = 

The dreary land had slipped into water. Wa 
feet below the window, so clear that it gav 
glimpse of a school of fish suspended there; the h 
water, a boundless, placid ocean, dimpling, f 
morning sun. Far off along the edge of the 
floated a few random dots of green—above the 


touching it. You could see the sky under them. — 


Islands in the air! 4 


There was a rumble and a rush of vegetation I 


windows; a hut on stilts, a bearded man in o 
idly fishing from his own front door. Ocean fil: 
again; yonder, remote and sweet, those litt 
passed and faded into the sky, never sinking. 
and winking out like stars. * a 
They were not mirages. Some of them came st 
grass showed soft and green, slim curving palm 
ing feathery tops aloft; and even so, they did 
the water; even so, they did not lose their feeling 
ness, of seclusion, of peace unearthly and com 
big season out there. No brisk men in light-g 
no fat men with elks’ teeth on their watch chai 
No machinery, no wasted energy, nothing. Still 


blue of sky and water; and time sweetly flowing. — 


in a sea of air, immersed in rest! 

“Better come on out,’ urged the brisk man. 
see what a job Flagler did. 
ever ——” 


“Tell me,” said Buckner, turning on him, “d 


Flagler hang those little islands out there?” 


“Huh? Why—those? They’re just coral keys 
Gulf is full of ’em along here; thousands of ’em.”. 


“Oh,” murmured Buckner, “just coral keys.” 
The brisk man went away, discouraged; Pet 
did not notice. 


dynamos at all, 


“0 


Greatest man 


An hour those little islands pass 
faded into the sky, faded and came no more. He 
his eyes and saw them still. An hour, two hours he maa 
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\t Key West the railroad station and steamer pier lie 
| to end. Mechanically hurrying with the crowd, 
Bekner defended his bag against the negro porters and 
»kmen who rushed on him. He was elbowed by a fretful 
ynan with an indignant baby, and caromed off the 
yom of a fat man who wore an elk’s tooth on his watch 
jin. 

Oh, there you are! I been lookin’ all over for you. 
Bter cable from here for reservations; be a scramble 
yen this mob hits Havana. Cable office this way. Get 
, iggle on, old man.” 

Thanks,” said Buckner, the factory spinning busily in 
Bebra.) “I ——” 

Hurry it up! There ain’t much time, with customs to 
ei to and everything. Come along; I know the ropes 
wand here.” 

Thanks,” said Buckner helplessly. “I—if you don’t 
nd, I don’t believe I’ll take this boat, after all.” 

What?” said the fat man. ‘‘Why, old man, there ain’t 
neh to see in this town!” 

I don’t mind. I—I don’t care much for sight-seeing 
way.” 

Be over on the next boat? I’ll make reservations for 
« if you say so. They know me over there. I'll get 
re in.” 

Not the next boat. Not—in fact,” said Buckner, “not 
1 boat. Good-by. Have a pleasant trip.” 
jnd he let his bag go to the negro who happened to be 
uring at it, and seemed to feel some driving pressure 
fd from him. 
ete Buckner had dreamed a dream, a reckless thing. 

1 Florida when you want information you “Ask Mr. 
er.” Sometimes Mr. Foster is a young woman, some- 
is a whole staff of clerks; no matter; ask him and he 
i tell you, courteously and free of charge, anything in 
4on—Mr. Foster’s reason. This time he was a dapper 
gag man greatly interested in his own finger nails, and 
nthing Pete Buckner asked was not in reason. 

You know those little islands that float in the air back 
oler?”’ 
_.r. Foster was wearily indulgent. 


“Coral keys. It’s the white along the water line that 
makes them look that way in certain lights. Refraction or 
something.” 

“TI want to go to one of them.” 

“You are on one of them,” said Mr. Foster. 

“A smaller one.” 

“Try Long Key,” advised Mr. Foster, reaching for an 
illustrated folder. “On the railroad; Flagler hotel; very 
popular fishing camp.” 

“No railroad,” insisted Buckner; “no hotel. I want a 
little one, so little that I can hang my feet off one side and 
wet my coat tails on the other. You know?” 

Mr. Foster polished his finger nails. Islands without 
hotels do not contribute to the support of travel bureaus. 

“Of course, not exactly a desert island. I can’t cook and 
I’m not sure I can fish. Can’t you suggest one where a 
few, a very few people live, who would be willing to take 
a quiet, a ——”’ 

Why did he feel suddenly like laughing at this superior 
young man? He didn’t actually do it; Pete Buckner was 
not in the habit of laughing. He finished seriously: 

ae a very quiet boarder?” 

“T’m afraid I can’t help you,” said Mr. Foster, yawning. 

“Try,” urged Buckner. ‘Surely the thing can be ——” 

What were these words that came to his tongue? Words 
learned so long ago that he had forgotten he knew them; 
when had he ever spoken them aloud? Odd, very odd, this 
reckless feeling of irresponsibility ! 


“<The thing can be done,’ said the Butcher, ‘I think ——’” 
Mr. Foster looked up sharply from his finger nails. 


““The thing must be done, I am sure. 
The thing shall be done! Bring me paper and ink, 
The best there is time to procure!’”’ 


Mr. Foster, seeing that humor was intended, relaxed. 

“Stationery store two doors down,” he retorted cut- 
tingly. 

“T mean,’’ persisted Buckner, ‘‘some of them must be 
inhabited. Some place where afew fishermen live; the fewer 
the better. All I want is to sit in the sun and rest.” 


“Faster! They See Us!” 


Mr. Foster did not answer that the sun, this far south, 
was no place to sit. Mr. Foster was weary of arguing with 
this man. 

“You might try Sunday Key. I believe there’s a kind of 
a hermit that lives there—old Cletus Carter. Ask the 
sponge fishers; the niggers along the water front. They 
know more about the keys than anybody. Two blocks 
down and turn to your right.” 

“Thanks!” said Buckner gratefully, and wondered why 
the young man smiled. 


Iv 


Oe Key West was the home port of a great sponge 
fleet. Now the center of the industry has moved north 
to Tarpon Springs, and the high-ended, gaudily painted 
Mediterranean boats of the Florida Greeks have displaced 
the battered sloops of the conchs—the half-savage negroes 
of the keys. But the old-timers remember Sunday Key. 

Devout men, those stalwart black fellows of the old 
conch fleet. During the week they might indulge in a 
little piracy or murder if the occasion offered, but they 
never worked on Sundays. If they were too far from home 
they gathered at some convenient key for a day of wor- 
ship—any kind of worship; nothing barred. Good Metho- 
dists and voodoo men exhorted turn by turn. It was in 
those days that Cletus Carter came to Sunday Key, and 
the black men loved him because he could preach a sort of 
sermon full of long sonorous words. 

But he came too late to save that sponge field from their 
wasteful methods. It is exhausted; the sea is empty now 
from sky to sky. The nearest mainland is a vast unsettled 
marsh. The coastwise shipping passes far outside. You 
may sit for weeks under the Tumtum Tree and sight no 
sail. 

How could you find more room to be alone? 

Pete Buckner, lounging lordly in the shade of a patched 
brown mainsail, felt like Columbus. No machinery here; 
no talk but the monosyllabic, scarcely human grunts of 
his black crew—a proper crew for an adventurer; no sound 
but the whisper of wind in the sails, the creak of the tiller, the 

(Continued on Page 122) 


HEN you examine the va- 

rious American oil fields 

you find that each has 
In 


the preceding article, for ex- 
ample, you saw how the 


a distinct individuality. 


vast California overproduc- 
tion resulted from a fren- 
zied competitive drilling 
amid a paradise of sun- 
shine, fruit and flowers. 
Turn to Oklahoma and 
you have an atmosphere 
distinct and different. 
Instead of the forests of 
derricks such as clutter 
the town lots at Signal 
Hill, you have, in the main, 
orderly battalions of rigs 
which 
stabilization of output. 


This is merely one of many 
outstanding features in the ap- 
praisal of Oklahomaand, through 
mid-Continent 


Oklahoma, the 
field. It means that in 
our journey throughout 
the oil domain we have 
reached a section rich 
in petroleum history 
and output. Where 
California stands alone 
as a producing unit, 
the mid-Continent 
area includes three— 
that is, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Northern 
Texas. The former In- 
dian Territory, a full- 
fledged state since 
1907, outranks the 
other members of the 
group in prestige and 
production, and it is 
uponitthatwewill con- 
centrate. Oil helped 
to make statehood pos- 
sible. 


Romance 


O OIL region is 

more tinged with 
romance than Okla- 
homa. In the Glenn 
and Cushing fields it 
witnessed rushes with 
an attendant pictur- 
esqueness that almost 
vied with Spindletop 
in its palmiest day. In 
California and Texas 
various populous com- 
munities have sprung 
from new oil fields, but 


indicate a certain 
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The Osage Council. 
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An Auction Sale of Osage Land Oil Leases Under “‘The Million Dollar Tree’’ at Pawhuska, Oklahom 


with annual incomes that most white families would be 
to claim, these Indians are full-fledged petroleocrats. 

There are many who believe that Oklahoma has 
largest petroleum potentiality of any American state. 
geological estimates, it contains more than 14 per cel 
the oil reserve of the nation. It has already produced, 
last year’s yield of 165,000,000 barrels, a total of 1, 
000,000 barrels of crude, which is one-seventh of 
amount produced by the entire world to date. Becau 
the extent of the oil-bearing formations, exploratic 
probably more extensive and intensive than in a 


it remained for Oklahoma petro- 
« leum to endow a city. Tulsa’s 
phenomenal development 
from Indian trading post into 
a metropolis of 100,000 peo- 
ple practically within a dec- 
ade is almost entirely due 
to the production of the 
contiguous country. In 
addition, it has become 
the hub of the oil world. 
More picturesque is the 
evolution of theOklahoma 
Indian from dependency 
toplutocracy. The Osages 
have exchanged the blan- 
ket for the bank roll in what 

is perhaps the most amaz- 
ing incident in the story of 
the American red man. With 
growing cash assets of more 
than $150,000,000 from leases 
and royalties, with their empire 
of oil only partially developed, and 


region of equal area, and the number of individu: 
corporations engaged in wildcatting, as the drilling of: 
in any new area is known, is correspondingly large. 


Wyoming Comes to the Front “ 


Eee the most superficial analysis of the mid-Conti 
field affords an illuminating example of the ficklene 
petroleum yield. A few years ago it was regarded a 
greatest producing area in the United States, an 
recently as 1922 Oklahoma ranked first among th 
commonwealths, having held the premiership, with 
exception, for eight years. Last year it was displace 
California. In 19 
may again have the 
ribbon. Thus thel 
of oil supremacy i 
most as uneasy 
adornment as the 
verbial royal crow: 

Before we go int 
specific story of ( 
homa it may be W 
dispose of two pre 
naries that have al 
portant bearing 01 
mid-Continent f 
The first is a brie 
amination of th 
status of Wyon 
Geographically, 
state is listed as a 
arate unit, like Ca 
nia, but for purpos 
popular explanati 
is really a part 0} 
central American 
duction area and/ 
be linked with it. 
tenth place among 
ducing states in 1% 
rose to fourth last: 

Oil was bein 
duced in a smal 
in Wyoming th 
after Lee surre 
at Appomattox, 
was not until 
’80’s that orga 


a peculiar coincit 
the first well is sa 


In the Qval— Mary Elkins, a Wealthy Member of the Osage Tribe. have been dug 
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ian named Graft. Perhaps 
3 put the curse on the sub- 
oe petroleum develop- 
ent of the state, because 
eapot Dome lies within its 
onfines. This much- 
scussed section is really a 
art of the Salt Creek field, 
ie largest in the state and 
4e of the most extensive of 
1 known oil structures. 
high explosive qualities, 
tospeak, have never been 
ed anywhere in the 
ineral field. 
Teapot Dome is not the 
instance in which Wy- 


d days, in both California 
id Wyoming, the oil pros- 
ctor located on govern- 
‘ent land in the same way 
at the gold seeker did. 
ce the mineral was found 
claim could be staked out 
possession taken. With 
ld, this was easy, because 
scovery often followed hot upon initial work. It takes 
n three to five months sometimes-to bring in oil, and in 
nsequence there was claim jumping, especially i in Cali- 
mnie, before the original locator brought in petroleum. 
This was bad enough; but in 1909 practically all the 
ivernment lands were withdrawn, as the phrase went, 
pe private development. Many prospectors and opera- 
ts who had spent months in work on claims suddenly 
‘und themselves dispossessed. There is no need of going 
the technical story of all this complicated litigation. 
Si essod the courts of two states for years. The point 
be made here is that the withdrawal of Wyoming oil 
Inds did two things. One was the establishment of the 
ival reserve, the other was the delay in the larger petro- 
jim development of the state for some time. Once exploi- 
ion—again you have the proper word, in light of the 
rapot Dome exposure—began, no time was lost. In 1916 
‘yoming was tenth among the American oil states, while 
i 1923 it was fourth. 
The second preliminary deals with Kansas, which, as I 
lve pointed out, is a part of the mid-Continent trilogy. 
(ace upon a time it was looked upon as the best bet among 
‘r oil producers. In 1918 the state stood third in the list, 
ith a production of 45,451,000 barrels, whereas in 1923 it 
ld dropped to sixth place, with barely half that. 
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The Famous Glenn Pool 


RIOR to 1904 more oil was produced in Kansas than in 
Oklahoma. The year 1904 will always stand out as a sig- 
Yicant one in the march of American petroleum events, 
ce it marked the beginning of the era when the amount 
coil produced west of the Mississippi exceeded the output 
Cthe Hastern field. The East never came back. From 
104, and until California wrested leadership last year, the 
rd-Continent area was the largest factor in our production. 
Tt was in Kansas that the vast mid-Continent field first 
tk definite form. To the Sunflower State came the 
Eevators who subsequently opened up Oklahoma, North 
Ixas, North Louisiana and Arkansas. They were no 
Suches at empire development. 
Kansas, and later Oklahoma, achieved another piece 
Gpioneering. Until the Midwest fields began to flow in 
Gantity the process of refining was a mysterious act to 
t) average operator. He put his oil into the pipe line and 


Tulsa—First and Main Streets Twenty Years Ago 


it was finished business so far as he was concerned. With 
the opening of the mid-Continent section various large 
producers went into refining. 

We can now resume the Oklahoma narrative. The 
state’s oil supremacy has been due to a succession of huge 
pools whose discov- 
ery was not acci- 
dental, as was often 
the case in other 
states, but because 
of persistent wild- 
catting. Moreover, 
they were opened up 
principally by indi- 
viduals, which is the 
reverse of the Cali- 
fornia situation, 
where initial devel- 
opment was carried 
on by large corpor- 
ations. 

The first of the 
reservoirs was the 
famous Glenn pool. 
It not only put 
Oklahoma on the oil 
map but gave Tulsa 
a boost and also ac- 
celerated the move- 
ment for statehood. 
In 1906, when the 
Glenn field really got 
under way, Okla- 
homa was still a ter- 
ritory, but the 
following year it 
joined thesisterhood 
of states. 

Associated with 
the high tide of the 
Glenn pool were all the sensational features that have so 
often followed the launching ofa big oil area. The field 
was prospected in 1905 by Galbreath and Chesley, inde- 
pendent operators, who made their first tests in the 
eastern part of what is now the Glenn pool, about fifteen 


The Tulsa Sky Line, 1923, Largely Built by Oil 


Jackson Barnett, a Millionaire Creek Indian 
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miles south of Tulsa, where 
a small well was brought 
in. Mystery surrounded 
the performance. The test 
well was closely guarded 
and no one except those 
directly interested was al- 
lowed to approach and 
make an examination. 

The discovery well, as 
the first well in any area is 
called, was on a piece of 
ground owned by Ida HE. 
Glenn, and from her the 
field took its title. This 
was an unusual procedure, 
because most American oil 
fields are designated by the 
name of the nearest town. 


Life Cheap 


ITH the advent of 1906 

the Glenn pool got un- 
derway. Thousands of acres 
werequicklydiscoveredtobe 
productive; people rushed 
like mad to what was be- 
lieved to be a bonanza, and such it proved to be. The cost 
of operation was comparatively cheap, labor was abundant 
and a frenzied era began. It was not at all unusual for a 
spectator, viewing the field from the center, to see as many 
as six big wells flowing simultaneously. Oil went down to 
thirty cents a barrel. The care now taken 
when a big well is brought in was unknown. 
The greasy fluid literally flowed all over 
the field and costly fires were daily occur- 
rences. The low price of the product did 
not justify steel-tank construction and it 
was run into earthen reservoirs. 

Kiefer, a flag station on the Frisco rail- 
road, was the point to which all the field 
machinery was consigned. In those days 
an oil strike attracted the soldier of fortune, 
and the town soon became the wildest of 
the Southwest. Human life was almost as 
cheap as the oil that gushed from the 
ground. Traversing the area was a small 
creek upon which rested a thick covering 
of crude. The bottom was mud of unknown 
depth. It became the resting place of the 
many individuals who disappeared from 
the scene of operations daily. Not even 
Spindletop, in Texas, where there was a 
kindred rush, wrote such a story of crime 
and excess as was reported in the early 
days of the Glenn pool. 

The output of oil greatly exceeded the 
output of crime and debauchery. In 1906 
the gross production was 5,000,000 barrels, 
and the following year it reached 36,000,- 
000, which was the peak. Thenceforth the 
decline was steady, until today it is searcely 
10,000 barrels a day. Such is the fate of 
every big field. 

The Glenn pool not only enriched many 
an individual who entered the field on a 
shoe string but made possible one of the 
wonder stories of American oil. It concerns Robert 
McFarlin, a small-town Oklahoma banker, and James 
A. Chapman, a cattleman. They acquired their initial 
lease in the Glenn pool for $700, which is said to be the 

(Continued on Page 190) 
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aveller’s 


the window, drinking in the beautiful 

French countryside, as the train, well 
out of Havre by now, gathered speed and 
hurried on. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful, Mattie? Isn’t it just 
like a picture?” she cried, pressing eagerly 
against her friend, who multiplied, subtracted, 
added, and energetically subtracted again, the 
columns of figures in a little red account book 
on her knees. 

“Perfectly lovely,” she agreed absently. 
“Did you give the deck boy anything—I 
mean the little one that got me a penknife? 
Because if he didn’t do anything for you, I’m 
going to subtract that from your tips. I think 
a hundred francs was too much for the stew- 
ardess, Nell. What did she do, anyway?” 

“Oh, Mattie, let it go! Look out and see 
that darling church! And the moss on the 
roof—now I know I’m in France!” 

“You'll know you’re in France pretty soon, 
I can tell you, if you don’t look out for your 
money, my child! I’m perfectly willing to 
keep the accounts, but you’ll have to let me 
do those things while they’re fresh in my 
mind. Now I’m going to divide this by two and then 
subtract that vichy I ordered and the tips for the meals 
I had on deck.” 

Nell sighed and turned her attention for a moment to 
her traveling companions. A fat, stolid woman, feeding 
bits of sausage to a dog beside her, sat opposite; a sleepy 
priest in a wide hat dozed, his hands crossed on his well-filled 
black robe; a worried-looking man with an unmistakably 
pompous mustache and tight, shiny clothes scowled over a 
French newspaper. They might as well have been on a 
desert island. 

“What makes them all so fat?’’ Nell inquired interest- 
edly; and her companion, after one final addition, pulled 
out her purse and began to sort her money. 


re ARMIGER stared happily out of 


“They eat all the time,” she an- 
swered briefly. “Now this 
blue one is fifty frances. Please put 


your mind on it, Nell dear—it’s three 
dollars. No, he didn’t un- 
derstand at all. They always 
look at women, you know. 
And don’t imagine this will 
last forever. It’s dreadful 
how it slips away! Nothing 
seems to cost very much, but 
you're all the time changing 

hundred-franc notes. 

I don’t know why.” 


“What Do You 
Mean?’’ She 
Cried. ‘‘Are 
You Utterly 
Crazy,I Wons 

der?’’ 


ILLUSTRATED 


She Took it From Him 
With a Strange Little 
Smile. “If You'll Let 
Me Keep It,’’ She Said 


“Oh, well, you’ll take care of it, 
darling. I'll ask you Oh, there 
are the poplars, just like the pic- 
tures! Mattie, don’t you think France is beautiful—hon- 
estly?”’ 

“T think it’s nicer than South Orange,” 
temperately. 

Nell burst into laughter; not particularly noisy laughter, 
from her point of view, but a perfectly frank and uncon- 
scious enjoyment. of this steady, even-tempered friend. 
She herself was not particularly even-tempered and she 
had every reason for the excitement of this extraordinary 
day. After all, she hadn’t seen Rob for a year, and when 
they came back she would be married. She laughed again, 
till the tears came to her eyes. 

“Des Américaines,” a Frenchwoman remarked brefiy to 
her companion, passing by the compartment. 

“Why do they always know us?”’ Nell asked curiously, 
and Martha shrugged her fur-trimmed shoulders. 

“T don’t know. They always do,” she said. ‘I suppose 
Rob will be at the station.” 

Nell smiled. 

“Why, of course!” she answered. ‘He can’t be so im- 
portant as all that, do you think? Couldn’t he get off?” 

“T don’t know anything about hospitals,” Martha ad- 
mitted; ‘‘and French things are so strict, you know. 
When I was over before, the family I lived in—Madame 
Beaugard, you know—had a son in some bureau or other; 
and her mother fell down the stairs and broke her hip, and 
he couldn’t leave, to give his consent to have her taken to 

the hospital, and they had a terrible time. It was 
very exciting.” 

“But this is an American hospital,”’ said Nell confi- 
dently. ‘Rob will manage!” 

The soft, hazy country flitted by them, blue dis- 
tances and shrouded vistas bathed in mild October 
light; it was like turning the pages 
of a lovely tinted book. 

“We go through Rouen, you know,” 
Mattie reminded her friend, ‘‘and I 
think you can see the cathedral from 
somewhere here.” 

“The cathedral is on the other 
side,’ the Frenchman opposite re- 
marked abruptly. ‘‘ You will have to 
stand in the window.” 

The girls gasped oe stared at each 
other. 

“Th-thank you very much,’ Nell 
stammered. 

“Not at all,” he replied com- 
posedly, taking out a cigar and light- 
ingit. The fat Frenchwoman scowled 
and coughed and threw open the door. 
The Frenchman smoked on. 

They drew into the station in a sud- 
den chilly downpour of rain. Pushing 
and crowding, the travelers bumped 


said Mattie 
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their way through the narrow corridor. The pract 
among them began to thrust heavy cases and bundl 
of the windows, yelling for porters. Nell stared help 
at the great suitcase over her head; called to Mat 
had jumped out and was running along the platform, wa 
ing to a distant man in a blue blouse; dragged down 
suitcase and staggered with it to the window, where 
Frenchman lifted a wicker case out over her head, er 
her hat, and with a courtly “‘ Pardon, madame,” adre 
captured her porter and began to direct him as to 
collecting of the various packages he inserted between 
elbow and the window sill. 

“T thought,” she explained disgustedly to her frien 
“that he was helping me!” ; 

“You won’t think so long,” said Mattie dryly. “He 
get into the taxi while you’re talking to the driver! Hu 
up, grab that facteur. Is Rob here?” 

“T don’t see him,’ Nell answered, disappointed. 
better look, hadn’t I, while you watch these?” 

Shé walkéd'down the platform, a little chilled and 
illusioned. With the curious illogical expectation of 
most independent women in the world, who are at 
same time the most protected and cared for, she- 
looked, vaguely, for a more triumphant entrance int 
wonderful country. Someone should have been the 
take the baggage checks and put her into a cab and 
come her. And there was nobody—nobody at all. 
he got her letter? After all, when a girl was engaged 
man Well, it was all very interesting, and ther 
no use in bothering too much about things. Only— 
wouldn’t forget it! 

She walked back and met Mattie with the luggage ne: 
piled on a hand car, triumphant in the firm possessio 
one-third of a porter. The chattering, time-wa 
French people had all, somehow, chattered the 
into taxicabs and out of the way; only a few angrily € 
cient Americans were left marveling at the slowness Of | 
service. The porter, more at ease now, himself found th 
a cab, and they were about to roll off in it when 
chauffeur, a good-looking and noticeably neat young m 
on receiving Martha’s careful French directions with 
quick, ‘Bien, madame!” turned suddenly and listened | 
someone talking behind him. 

“Maybe that’s for you, ladies?” he inquired in al 
unmistakable American accent. 

A young Englishman, whose fresh yellow elovell 
heavy stick jumped instantly to the eye, was leaning 
the cab behind them inquiring whether the ladies 
were Miss Armiger and Miss Wendell. 

“Here we are! Is this Doctor Royce?’’ Martha 
joyously, and Nell leaned out, her gray eyes dancing u l 
her straight chestnut brows, her resentment forgo iter 


fi 
eo 
» 
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Oh, how d’you do? No, I’m not the doctor, I’m sorry 
iy—so glad I found you. I was a bit late. The doctor 
idn’t get away very well. He asked me to come down 
»meet you—Riggs, of the hospital. Is there anything 
n do?” 

Thank you—it’s all done,” Nell answered demurely. 
[was very kind of you.” 

‘Not at all,’ the Englishman replied seriously; ‘glad 
,f course. I see you’ve found your luggage all right. 
» your—your trunks through the customs?” 

No, we’re coming down tomorrow,” Mattie said 
sely. “It’s too long to wait, they seem to think.” | 
‘Quite, quite,” he agreed. “It’s a long business, I’m 
rd; very tiresome. After all, you Americans can’t 
solain, though, can you now? I must be getting on. 
¢; your man know the hotel? The Hétel Vendéme des 
; isn’t it? Royce will 

, alling this evening, he 
j} Soglad everything’s 
|ght. Good afternoon.” 
je bowed politely, re- 
“ed the address to the 
:ffeur and left them 
ily. The Americans 
92d at each other and 
wied hysterically. 

‘Nhy didn’t you ask 
) to dinner?” Martha 
cired when, bathed 
(dressed, they sat re- 
<| in the odd red velvet 
@s, drawn to the win- 
y and admitted frankly 
«ch other that the floor 
eed uncertain in its 
oments and that the 
jjstill rang in their ears. 
‘_T was going to, at 
estation,” Nell an- 
ed, alittle forlorn, now 
athe bustle was over 
chis curious, detached, 
ting feeling was grow- 
rtronger and stronger. 
-I thought of course 
‘be there. I should 
i: he’d come, anyway, 


a 


“h, [don’t know about 
’ said Mattie easily. 
1aps he thought you’d 
get settled first.” 
erhaps,”’ said Nell. 
““ isn’t as if you were 
. ine, you know.” 
oe 

“ow old is Rob?” 
aie demanded sud- 


fits But he’s 

fly boyish. And I 

n like young boys—I 

vi did.”” 

“feourse, twelve years 
ithing. Women are 
‘uch older,’ Mattie 

rel wisely. ‘‘He must 
cing awfully well.” 

“eis.” And a little 

ssssivesmile of pleasure 

g:ened the drooping 

11 of Rob’s fiancée. 

m few young doctors 

dis record. 

Ps years rolled back like a curtain, and she saw herself, 

es of pictures as if thrown on ascreen. Sixteen, and 

iously proud of the notice of the handsome young doc- 

(st out of Johns Hopkins, who had come to help her 

hy in his large country practice. He had deliberately 

ki her out to dance with at a Christmas party, leaving 

» der girls frankly jealous. She had just put up her 

; and though daddy hadn’t liked it, what could a 

Iver, with one handsome, overgrown girl, do for him- 

She had insisted upon a gray crépe dress to match 

¢es—too old for her, but very becoming. 

hteen, and the big war across the water was worrying 
ody. Rob, who had only stayed a year with them, 

g when poor daddy died, was already in France, 

‘o>d in a French regiment. He had sent his photograph 

‘orm “‘to his dear little friend Nellie,”’ and it stood on 

eau. Aunty had feared the child would get ideas in 


: 


bnty, and the war was over; and Rob had come back, 
omer than ever, and so slender and straight. Nell 
iting in New York and they had met at a dance. | 

u dance just as well as you used to,” he had said 
; “but where is the little Nellie I used to know?” 


“1 See; I Shall be Glad to Know Her. 
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Then he had gone suddenly to California and she had 
lived with different aunts and cousins, independent in her 
modest little income, good-looking and free-spoken and 
welcome everywhere. 

Twenty-two, and she went on a Western tour, all cafions 
and mountains and fun; and suddenly, at a dinner party 
in Los Angeles, there he was beside her! It had seemed 
very exciting to them both, and they had talked together 
all the evening. He was doing very well, yes, and he had 
lots of friends; but he was possessed with the idea of get- 
ting back to France; it haunted him. It was the most 
wonderful country—only, his friends would forget him. 

“Oh, no, Doctor Royce, they wouldn’t!” 

“Wouldn’t they? Wouldn’t you, for instance?”’ 

“Oh, no!” 

“T’ll remember that.” 


After that, there was something between them. They 
wrote; not regularly or often, for one was busy and the 
other not overfond of writing or reading; but there was 
something between them. 

And then, on Armistice Day, which was her twenty- 
third birthday, as she stood moved and near to tears on the 
edge of a great crowd in Central Park, just as the bands 
crashed out The Star-Spangled Banner and every hat went 
off, she glanced suddenly behind her and met his eyes! It 
was too extraordinary! It seemed to them both that these 
sudden, unexpected meetings meant more than they had 
dreamed. 

He caught her hand as the brasses swelled to the last 
piercing note, and then he said huskily, “‘Let’s not get 
separated any more, Nellie—never again!’’ 

She smiled at him through her tears and answered, 
“No, Rob, let’s not!’ 

It had seemed wonderful that he should have decided in 
that moment for Franee—and her. It was almost as if the 
two were confused in his mind. In the excitement of the 
marching regiments and the flying flags, he left her like a 
soldier going to war again. For his passage was engaged for 
the next day but one. A place was waiting for him. An old 


Tell Me What Did You Want to Ask My Advice About That First Day?’’ 
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army friend, now in civil practice in Paris, had become so 
popular among the Americans that he needed help and 
had proposed to Rob to join him. He couldn’t very well 
wait, and as the doctor wanted him in his sanatorium, an 
immediate marriage would not have been practical. But in 
a few months he would send for her and she and aunty 
would go over and finish out the year. To bea little French 
wife for a year or two would be good training for her, he 
had said with a smile; there were no women like the 
French—but one. 

And in the high excitement of those two days she had 
been glad to have him go. It was different from other 
facile engagements and quick marriages. There was some- 
thing special about theirs. And she was young. 

It had passed wonderfully quickly, that year. She had 
never been with Rob long enough to miss him, and his 
letters were marvelous, 
and held them together 
increasingly; her own had 
not so much interest, of 
course. He told all the 
details of his work, all the 
bits of color and beauty 
that made his adopted city 
so endlessly fascinating. 
She saw the parks, green- 
wooded and statue-filled; 
the flower markets, splash- 
ing the pavements with 
color; the playing foun- 
tains and the sparkling 
shop windows. She was 
always ashamed that she 
hadn’t studied French, as 
he continually urged her, 
and always honestly meant 
to; but her life was a 
changing affair, and she 
had never been held to 
regular habits. And the 
illness of her aunt, towhom 
she had warm-heartedly 
devoted herself, had meant 
Southern travel and un- 
certain engagements. The 
time had stretched on to a 
full year; and now that it 
was over, and all her old 
life so soon to be over with 
it, she would not be sorry 
to prolong it a little and 
have a pleasant space of 
courtship after this ab- 
sence; a few weeks when 
she and Rob could really 
learn to know each other. 
After all, she hadn’t had 
much of the fun of an en- 
gaged girl, had she? She 
had known him eight 
years, and yet she was a 
little shy of him. She was 
secretly proud that he was 
older than’ the boys she 
had danced and golfed and 
skated with all this time. 
And as aunty had pointed 
out, it would need a man 
to manage her! 

“You’ve really been 
unusually independent, 
dear.” Poor oldaunty! 


“Have you been asleep, 
teo, Nell? I dozed off. 
Hadn’t we better go down to dinner, since your young man 
doesn’t seem to be coming?”’ 

Waiting for their places in the little dining room, they 
caught the precise articulation of an elderly Englishman 
behind them. 

“Oh, no, quite alone, I dare say. American girls go 
where they like, you know. Willy says they’re often older 
than they look. Extraordinary, isn’t it?” 

Nell giggled, flashing an amused glance at the Roman- 
nosed, black-satin lady with the cameo bracelets. She was 
like somebody on the stage. . . . There was always a 
clergyman in those plays. . The bright, velvet- 
benched room, with its fascinating table of hors d’ceuvres, 
seemed dreamlike, the wine bottles and plates of fruit 
unreal. 

Half past eight, and no guest. Quarter of nine, and 
Mattie yawned frankly. And then at nine o’clock a sharp 
ring at the telephone on the little sitting-room table. 

“Monsieur Roisse for Mademoiselle Armingerre!”’ 
clicked a tiny voice. 

Nell turned a little pale and handed the oddly shaped 
instrument helplessly to Mattie. 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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E HADN’T exactly proposed. 
H She hadn’t exactly refused him. 

He had given her to understand 
that he wished it to be, and she had 
given him to understand that it could 
not be. 

She was a bit disappointed to dis- 
cover how well a young man with a 
freshly fractured heart can dance. 
Sally Montgomery had half expected Hayden Eaton to “go 
white with a sudden, poignant whiteness,’’ as had the hero 
of the last novel she had read, Two Together in Arcady; 
or at least, Sally thought, Hayden might have muttered 
something about “ending it all,’’ as Basil Harcourt, the 
hero of Hearts Entwined in Tahiti, had muttered under like 
circumstances. 

Instead, Hayden had straightened his black evening tie, 
turned a sigh into a shrug and said, “Oh, very well; I’ll try 
again. Come on, let’s dance.” 

How he could dance! And he did have nice eyelashes, 
she thought, and such long, straight, aristocratic legs; and 
he did always wear such well-tailored clothes. As they 
swayed to the ecstatic jungle harmonies of the band on the 
Robinson Crusoe Roof Garden of the Hotel Luxor, Sally 
found herself growing glad that Hayden had not construed 
her refusal as definite and final. 

The band stopped as sharply as if it had seen a traffic 
signal. Sally and Hayden returned to their table for two 
in an out-of-the-way corner of the roof, behind a palm 
tree. They always thought of that table as their own. It 
was theirs by right of discovery and long and frequent 
occupation. They came to the Robinson Crusoe Roof 
often, partly because it was the newest and smartest of the 
new smart dance places, and at the moment was the favor- 
ite playground of the youths and maidens who live on the 
right side of Central Park; but mostly they came there 
becauseits exoticatmosphere appealed toSally. Shescented 
romance there. But then, at twenty-three, Sally Mont- 

3 gomery was forever 
scenting romance. 

Perhaps the romance 
on the Robinson Crusoe 
Roof might seem syn- 
thetic to the cynical; but 
not to Sally. There, for 
a three-dollar cover 
charge, one could escape 


‘ 
< Aw:w:zw-rrsoro!’’ 


SARE, 
toa palm-studded isle under the original and only genuine 
sky, jeweled with authentic stars. There one could dance 
while twelve ebony-finished Men Friday coaxed insidious 
Congo music from pipe, string, skin. Festoons of coconuts 
and papier-maché bananas hung everywhere, and giant 
electric-lit fireflies played in the leaves. What if the na- 
tives of this isle wore dinner coats and evening gowns? 
What if one eould hear, ten stories below, the brassy blare 
of Broadway, a chaotic tumult, a tinny din of yelping taxi- 
cabs and raucous limping trolley cars with fallen arches? 
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“Of Course There Won’t be, Hayden. There'll 
be Nobody on it— Only Just Us— You and Me”’ 


What if one could see, on every side, the lights 
of the metropolis, hymning incandescently the 
praises of shoes and grips and chewing gum? 

“Let’s not dance this one,” Hayden suggested. “‘Let’s 
baller 

She smiled up at him. ‘‘What about?” 

“You—and me.” 

“We did talk about us.” ~ 

“Then let’s talk some more. 
how I feel:about us, Sally.” 


You know 


‘“‘Wake Up, Mate Man!’’ Cried Sally 


“And you know how I feel about us, Hayden.”’ 

He looked at her with all the seriousness of twenty-four. 

“Sally!” 

She had to make an effort not to melt entirely when he 
said her name in that tone. 

“What’s wrong with me, Sally?”’ he asked. ‘Don’t you 
like me—even a little bit?”’ 

“Oh, yes, Hayden, quite a big bit. But ——” 

He groaned. 

“But what, Sally?” 

“Well, you see, there’s something else.’ 

“Something else?”” He frowned. ‘Do you mean some- 
one else?” 

She shook her small, blond, bobbed head. 

“No—that is, not exactly.” 

“Tell me his name, Sally Montgomery. You must tell 
me; I tell you, you must.” 

Sally, inwardly, was thrilled, for these words of Hayden’s 
were not unlike the impassioned words of Basil Harcourt, 
under similar conditions. 

“He has no name,’ Sally answered. 

“No name?” 

“You see,”’ she explained, ‘‘I haven’t met him—yet.” 

“But where does he live?”’ 

“TI don’t know exactly where,” she said, her eyes bright; 
“but I do know the sort of place.’’ 

“Good Lord, Sally, what.are you talking about?” 


_ being an outdoor man is to wear a pair of snappy) 
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“T was afraid you wouldn’t understa 
she sighed. ‘“‘That’s one reason I’m: 
it can never be—with you and me.” 

“But, Sally, at least give me a clew 
only a cub banker, not a seer.” 
“Didn’t you read Hearts Entwined in Tahiti?” 

Hayden nodded. : 
“You know you made me read it,” he said. 
“Well, do you remember the girl and boy in itt 
“Of course I do. They hated each other in Chi 
when they were cast away together on a desert island | 
learned to love each other; so they got married —— 
“*On the great altar of outdoors,’’’ quoted Sally ra 
“with night for their cathedral, the smiling stars as 
nesses, and the deep-voiced ocean booming their 
march.’ Oh, Hayden, if I ever marry ——” 
“Will you, Sally? Say you will,” he said urgen 
“ec Whom? ” | 
“e Me.”’ 
She slowly shook her head. 
“Oh, Sally! Why?” 

“Oh, don’t you see, Hayden? «I’m fond of you- 
fond of you; but you’re so—so citified.” a 
“‘Citified? But why shouldn’t I be? I was bo 
Seventy-fourth Street, and I’ve always lived the 

“Yes, I know. I’m not blaming you, Hayden. 

“But, Sally, what do you want me to do—be a 
Say the word and I'll wear overalls and raise pigs 
sels sprouts or anything you say.” 

“There! You don’t understand me, Hayden. 
want to live on a farm; I’m scared of bugs and bee 
the only sort of man I could love is an outdoor m: 
you, Hayden—you’re so—indoorsy.” 

“But, Sally, a fellow can’t sell bonds to buttere 

“Please listen to me a minute. Just suppose 1 

»married, where would we be married?”’ 

i “Why, in St. Joan’s, of course, by my uncle, the bis 
with a reception at the Ritz, I suppose, and a weddin 
to Bar Harbor. Good golf course there, you know 

“See?” Sally cried. “St. Joan’s—the Ritz—Ba 
bor—golf ——” 7 
““A pretty neat program, if you ask me.” d 
“That’s just the trouble with you, Hayden. Yo 
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bockers and a red-and-yellow tie and play eighteen 
golf, and in the evening put on a dinner coat and dé 
a country-club porch.” 
“Well,” he remarked, “‘I notice you put in a large 
of your time doing things very like that.” 
“Yes; but I hate it all. It’s so—so beastly civiliz 
“But, Sally, don’t you want to 
be civilized?” 


Sally Found Hayden Sleepily Making Coffee 
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Jo; no woman does, really. I want to be primitive.” 
\ally! You primitive?” ’ 
7ou needn’t laugh, Hayden Haton. I do.” y } 
jain do. Iknow you. You want to be primitive in f 

am-heated cave on Park Avenue, with some Stone Age 
es just imported from Paris, and a prehistoric eight- 
der roadster. I know you, Sally Montgomery.” 

Tou don’t, or you wouldn’t say that. I tell you I’m 
of all this—this tawdry glitter.” She waved her hand 
rd the jazz band, the festoons of coconuts and the 
ag blackbirds of waiters. “It isn’t real. I want to be 
to face with raw life; I want to feel the primal call of 
‘to mate; to be wed not in any man-made edifice, but 
je great altar of outdoors. I want to help my man 
t bare-handed, the eternal battle with Nature.” 

ally Montgomery, you read that in a book!” 

What if I did?’ She blushed. ‘It’s the way I feel.” 
regarded her thoughtfully for a long minute. 

‘ou know, Sally,” he said, “‘there are times when I 
jhat way myself.” 

‘h, do you, Hayden?” 

es, 1 do,”’ he said; then added, “‘it’s silly, I know, for 
ker to think of such things.” 

‘ut it isn’t silly at all, Hayden. A banker 
‘ust as much right to be romantic as any- 
jelse. Oh, isn’t there something we can do 
tb it? ” 

- shrugged his dinner coat. 

‘don’t see what,” he said. “The only island 
’ apt to be cast away on is Manhattan, and 
»s hardly a desert isle.” 

‘lor a romantic one,” added Sally. A thought lit up 
tue eyes. ‘Why, Hayden,” she exclaimed, “Mrs. 
wring has asked me to take a short trip in the Carib- 
yon her yacht next month. I know she’d be delighted 
tye you come. Could you?” 

*h, I could.”” Hayden hesitated. ‘Dad would give 
-month off; I have it coming tome. But, Sally, what 
}would it do? The Kardamah isn’t exactly primitive, 
lemember it.’ 

“0, of course not. But don’t you see, Hayden, it’s a 
11e ——” 

‘hance for what?” 

‘Tell, something is always happening to yachts, and 
s/aribbean is full of sweet little coral islands, and I 
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wht - 
“hings like that only happen in books,’’ was Hayden’s 
in. 
“ut sometimes,” returned Sally, “things can be made 
pen. What do you think?” 
looked for a long time at the piquant face across the 
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“think,”’ he replied, ‘that I’m crazy about you, Sally.” 
“hen you'll come on the Kardamah?”’ soa 
* Mrs. Clavering won’t take me aboard, I’ll swim ‘You Put That Down and Listen to Me!” 
wm by the side of the old tub.” 

“ou darling!” 

“nd now,” he said, running his eyes down the menu, 
| we order some supper?” 

em Hayden,” Sally pouted, “why must you always be 
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“What did you say, dearest?’ Sally spoke wanly. 
‘Nothing, darling.” Hayden’s voice was a growl. 
“You said damn.” 

“What if I did? Try rowing a heavy boat an hour and 
see what you'll say.” 

“Now, Hayden dear, don’t begin to get cross.” 

“I’m not cross; just blistered, and my spine is twisted 
out of shape. I hope there’ll be an osteopath on this 
island.” 

“Of course there won’t be, Hayden. There’ll be nobody 
on it—only just us—you and me.”’ 

*Dammnila 

“Why, Hayden!”’ 

“Caught a crab,” he said. “These oars weigh a ton 
each.” 

Sally moaned a little. 

“‘T wish the sea would keep still,’ she said. ‘I didn’t 
feel it when we were on the yacht. But I’ll be ail right 
when we land.” 

“T’ll never be the same man again,” prophesied Hayden, 
wrestling with the oars. 

“Hayden Eaton, I believe you’re sorry we did this!” 

“Please don’t talk like that, Sally. Of course I’m not. 
Perhaps it isn’t sensible, but itis romantic. . . . Damn!” 

“Oh, Hayden, look!” 

“What?” 

“Look! The smoke of the Kardamah! She’s moving.” 

“Well, let her.” 

“But don’t you see what that means?” 

“Tt means we can’t turn back now.” 

“Do you want to?” 

“No; not after I’ve invested all this energy in rowing to 
that blasted island.” 

“Now, Hayden, is that a very loverlike thing to say?” 

“A fellow can’t be loverlike with blisters on his hands 
the size of poached eggs and his spine feeling as if a tank 
were passing over it.’ 

Sally watched the smoke from the receding yacht. 

“They won’t miss us till the Kardamah is a hundred 
miles away,” she said. ‘Perhaps they’ll think we were 
lost overboard, and they won’t even look for us. Just 
think, Hayden, we may be cast away forever!” 


Ying of eating at times like these?” 

“ut I’m hungry, Sally.” 

“h, you’re always hungry.” 

ell,” he grinned, “as the Irishman said, ‘What’s 

flal’s decent.’ Would you like some oysters, Sally?” 

*\deed I wouldn’t! You never seem to remember that 

ie oysters.” 

“»rry. How would a lobster strike you?” 

P “Tt wouldn’t. You know lobster 
makes me ill. I really don’t feel in the 

least like eating.” 

“TI do. I think I’ll have some roast 
chicken, endive salad and banana ice 
cream.” 

Sally emitted a sigh of surrender. 

“Oh, very well; I suppose I’ll have 
to keep you company. I’ll have the 
chicken and salad too; but not banana 
ice cream. I can’t see how anybody 
can like banana flavor. I hateit. I'll 
have pistache.” 

“You look like a baby angel,”’ Hay- 
den said. 

Sally smiled at him. He was such a 
: nice boy, such a perfect host. She 
lis impeccable neckties, his habitual well-groomed 
s always assiduously polished fingers, and the way he 
Ais clothes. 


hegin with, the sea was choppy. Sally Montgomery 
it wasn’t. She wished she hadn’t eaten so much 
ng at dinner. She almost wished she hadn’t come at 
layden Eaton was too busy tugging at the oars of the 
rémah’s tender with unaccustomed and fast-blistering 
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“Damn!” said 
Hayden. Then, 
“Sorry, Sally. Iwas 
speaking to the 
oars.” 

“Forever!” shere- 
peated in a dream 
tone. ‘‘Perhaps— 
forever.” 

“And I forgot to 
bring a single safety- 
razor blade,” he said. 
She came out of her dream state abruptly. 

“‘T suppose you’re sorry you didn’t bring your top hat. 
Basil Harcourt didn’t talk like that.’’ Hayden grunted. 
“Don’t you remember how Basil said,’’ continued Sally, 
ignoring the grunt, ‘‘‘ Mate woman, with an ax, a bag of 
grain, two strong arms, a steadfast heart—and you, I can 
bend Nature to my will and turn this wilderness into a 
paradise’?”’ 

“Modest egg, your friend Basil,’”’ remarked Hayden. 
“He was always courageous and gallant—always,”’ Sally 
responded. 

“He didn’t have blisters,” growled out Hayden Eaton. 
Then, with a burst of optimism, ‘Cheer up! We ought to 
reach the island soon, if my spine doesn’t crack. Then fora 
feast. I’ve filled the boat with canned things—beans, peas, 
corn, coffee, potted tongue, potted ham di 

Her face was whiter than the tropic moonlight. 

“Hayden, stop! How can you mention such 
things, with me, your mate, feeling the way I 
do? And I’m afraid I’m going to feel a lot worse 
too.” 

She felt a lot worse. 


“Behold!” 


It was a beautiful little island, a green gem with 
aframe of silver sand, lying on the dark-blue plush 
of the sea. 

The first morning sun smiled on its emerald 
trees with ruby birds in them, and on the golden 
fruit, for they were banana trees. From the 
graceful plants hung pearl blossoms, amber blos- 
soms, amethyst blossoms. 

Sally Montgomery unrolled herself from her 
blanket, stood up, drank in the sweet salt air and 
stretched out her arms toward the sun, even as 
Alyse in the book had done. 

“Our island!” cried Sally softly. 
Island.” 

She went dancing down the beach to a dark 
lump lying on the sand; it appeared to be a vast 
brown cocoon, surrounded by a jumble of canned 
goods, bits of tent and cooking utensils. 

“Wake up, mate man!” cried Sally. 

“ Aw-w-w-r-o-0!”’ came a voice, stuffy with 
sleep, from the cocoon. ‘What time is it?” 

“Who thinks of time on Romance Island?” sang Sally. 

“How can I sleep if you make all that racket,” grumbled * 
the cocoon. 

“But, Hayden dear, the dawn is here—the dawn of our 
new life. See! The sun is coming up.” 

“Well’”—very yawningly—“what’s to stop it?”’ 

“Aren’t you going to get up?” 

“At daybreak? Nope.” 

“But the sun is rising.” 

“Then it’s a better man than I am,” came from the 
cocoon. 

“Oh, Hayden!” 

Sally’s voice was verging on the tearful. A head was 
poked out of the blanket roll. It was an unkempt head, 
with hair pointing north, south, east, west, and eyes 
blurred with sleep, and cheeks and chin showing patches of 
bluish stubble. 

“Say, how do 
you expect a fel- 
low to sleep if you 
keep talking?”’ 
Hayden de- 
manded. 

“T don’t ex- 
pect you to sleep, 
Hayden. Basil 
always leaped up 
with the dawn, 
“eager to grapple 
with the new 
day 7 

“Yeah, a great 
grappler, Basil 
was. But after 
that row last 
night I’m not fit 
to grapple with a 
cream puff; and, 
moreover, I 
couldn’t get to 

(Continued on 
Page 174) 
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\ 7 HEN applied 
to the head 
of the Amer- 


ican nation, that is 
the highest official 
title known to man. 
In no other country 
does a chief executive 
have such intimate 
relationships with his 
people. In no other government does 
any one man wield such powers as does 
the President of the United States. 

His authority and potentialities are 
both constitutional and extraconsti- 
tutional—that is, within and beyond 
the Constitution. In short, like other 
organs of our Government, the presi- 
dency has been a growth correspond- 
ing to the development of American 
life. 

Those who think of our funda- 
mental law as a rigid mechanical 
contrivance have not, perhaps, made 
note of the changes that have taken place in our Constitu- 
tion. These are many and in some cases startling. 

For instance, the method of selecting our Presidents is, 
except in meaningless form, the opposite of that provided 
by our charter of nationality—certainly the reverse of 
that intended by the fathers. In this respect, indeed, 
something like a constitutional revolution has occurred. 

Our fundamental law does not contemplate the existence 
of political parties; indeed, it was drawn on the nonparty 
theory, as witness two houses of Congress and a President 
that may be and often have been controlled by opposing 
political parties, the result being a situation I shall presently 
examine. 

In the Constitutional Convention there was great con- 
fusion as to the manner of choosing the President. At first 
it was thought best for Congress to select the Chief Mag- 
istrate. Then it was proposed that governors of states 
should elect him. 

Finally Hamilton suggested the plan of presidential 
electors. There was great uncertainty, too, about the 
length of his term of office, about his reéligibility, about his 
title, about everything concerning the presidency. 


Theory versus Practice 


T LAST the Constitution was fixed as it is except as to 
the vice presidency, which brought the Twelfth Amend- 
ment—a change for the worse. It provides that each state 
shall choose electors who shall meet in their respective 
states, ballot for President and Vice President, and send 
the result to the president of the Senate at Washington, 
where all such returns must be opened and counted before 
a joint meeting of both houses; and if nobody has a ma- 
jority, the House of Representatives shall choose a Presi- 
dent from the three highest on the list, the vote to be by 
states “the representation from each state having one 
vote,” and “a majority of all the states shall be necessary 
to a choice.”’ 

Two Presidents—Thomas Jefferson and John Quincy 
Adams—have been thus chosen by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The idea was that these presidential electors should 
meet, look over the field and select for President the very 
best man in the country—the ablest, most experienced and, 
in short, the outstanding statesman of his day. ‘The most 
exalted characters can only be known throughout the whole 
Union,” as James McHenry, of Maryland, well, albeit un- 
felicitously, expressed the idea of our Constitution makers 
as to the kind of man the constitutional electoral colleges 
were intended and expected to make President. 

These electors, it was supposed, would of course them- 
selves be the most capable, farseeing and trustworthy men 
to be found in their respective states; they were to act with 
the utmost independence and deliberation—be public 
trustees, as it were; and to their patriotic and disinterested 
judgment was to be left the august responsibility of choos- 
ing the Chief Executive of the nation. 

That plan went to smash as soon as political parties 
appeared, which was almost immediately after our Govern- 
ment was established. Forty years afterward the conven- 
tion system developed, and presidential electors pledged to 
vote for the party candidate were made a part of the party 
ticket in each state—as we shall see, party conventions 
did not exist until 1831-32. 

So it has come about that today these constitutional 
functionaries — presidential electors—are no more than 
party registering devices without judgment, will or power, 
instead of being, as the Constitution intended, the picked 
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elders of the land endowed with the noble authority to 
use their maturest thought, in council and after careful 
consideration, in finding and naming a President of the 
United States. 

This fundamental change also illustrates the difference 
between constitutional and institutional functions. The 
method of automatic and predetermined voting by presi- 
dential electors is so firmly established as to be an institu- 
tion. An even better illustration is our practice of electing 
representatives in Congress only from districts in which 
they live. This is not required by our Constitution, which 
permits us to choose our members of the Lower House 
regardless of their district residences, as indeed has been 
done a few times in our history. 

But the custom of requiring our congressmen to live in 
the districts they represent has become so fixed and uni- 
versal that it is an American institution, the exact reverse 
of the Canadian or English system, by which a member of 
Parliament may be chosen from any constituency. 

Before the Twelfth Amendment was enacted the Vice 
President was the man who received the second highest 
number of electoral votes for President, and therefore a 
personage deemed worthy of that exalted office. The 
Twelfth Amendment requires presidential electors to vote 
for a Vice President as such, in the same manner that 
they vote for a President as such—a distinct decline, since, 
obviously, the electors would not consider so highly the 
man who probably never would be President. But as we 
have seen, the whole scheme is now no longer operative. 

The method of nominating presidential candidates by 
national party conventions is another institutional devel- 
opment not harmonious with the constitutional plan. The 
same is true of the presi- dential primary and 
was the case with the old- time party caucus. 

After Jefferson’s first term, and until 
1831-32, presidential tickets were, gener- 
ally speaking, named by congressional cau- 
cuses. Members of Con- gress belonging to 
each political party met in caucus and named 
the party’s presidential candidates. This was 
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an excellent mih 
if the constitui) 
plan were to | 
tirely abandone 
it had been, | 
~ party voters we: 
have no real yo» 
selecting party ¢) 
dates, See 
not. | 

Largely for this reason the 
| 


convention was devised to bring 
control nearer to the party ran] 
file. It was bitterly opposed 
denounced by the old-timers oj 
day as degrading, debasing an 
general, ‘“‘popularizing” party ) 
nations. 4 

Webster and Calhoun, for inst, 
strenuously opposed party ¢o); 
tions on those grounds. They 
men like them were for the old @: 
system of picking and naming 
candidates. No convention f 
It gave the ragtag and bobtail too much voice 
management to suit those great statesmen. 

Still, the convention system worked fairly well 
after the Civil War, although by means of it and t 
the weapon of availability the politicians were, 
or two notable exceptions, able to prevent the no 
of the best men and secure that of innocuous med 
“Who,” asks the late Lord Bryce, in his Amer 
monwealth, ‘‘now knows or cares to know anyt 
the personality of James K. Polk or Franklin P 

For the same reasons that the caucus gave wa 
convention, plus the additional reason of corrupt 
trol and manipulation, the primary is overturn 
convention. Caucus, convention, primary—each ij 
cal and inevitable step toward the control of 
parties by party voters. Good or bad, it is an evo 
popular government. 


The Sacred Formula of Availability 


HE arguments against the primary and for the 

tion that we hear today are, for the most part, 
with those made from 1830 to 1840 against the co 
and for the caucus. There are, of course, the 
arguments of great expense to primary candid: 
quency of campaigns, and the like; to which ar 
advocates of the primary make answer that no 
in a primary need spend much money—none at 
does not want to; that vast sums were spent wu 
convention system, often corruptly and always 
spent; and that primary campaigns are excellen 
of candidates as well as a good preparation for 
campaigns. The public, they say, cannot have to 
information. 


dent, all these nonconstitutional methods—cau 
vention or primary—are incalculably inferior 
constitutional plan and theory of choosing a Presidei 
electors as described. Heretofore we have got al 
many weak and narrow-visioned men as Presiden 
because of free land and undeveloped resources. 
Asyet, wereally have not been hard put to it by d 
economic pressure such as that which bears so hi 
densely peopled countries with limited natural we 
the time draws near when the well-being of the peo 
require the very ablest man in America as our 
manager, which in the process of our civic evo 
what the American President is coming to be in 
effect, and, broadly speaking, ought to be perha| 
In the making of nominations by party con 
sometimes small account is taken of the fitness of 
paign standard bearer to be Chief Executive of th 
and hardly any at all of that of his running mate. 
fact is vital, not only as negativing the Constitu 
also as affecting the well-being of the people. 4 
Party politicians want to win, and so availabilit; 
their eyes, a well-nigh sacred formula. Often in 
tory they have waved this magic wand over con 
which thereupon rejected our ablest statesmen and ¢ 
instead amiable persons without antagonisms 
thing for campaign purposes perhaps, but a bad 
the United States in case the pallid and inoffensiv 
date is elected. ‘ 
Thus Henry Clay was defeated in the Whig co 
of 1839, and Harrison nominated. The reason 
not available at that particular moment was that 
Mason, against which order there was then a curiou 
ical uprising. Clay failed again in 1848 because | 


sro” was then wanted and Taylor 

as nominated by the Whigs—a 
ianso absurdly unfit that Webster 
fused to support him. 

Blaine was defeated at Cincin- 
atiin 1876 and Hayes nominated, 
hich led the then popular idol to 
swail his fate as being the Henry 
lay of his party. Indeed avail- 
yility has been responsible for 
‘ost of our second-rate presiden- 
al candidates. 
 Asthe ablest and most accurate foreign com- 
‘entator on our institutions and political 
‘ethods, the late Lord Bryce declares of us, 
To a party it is more important that its 
+minee should be a good candidate than that 
should turn out a good President.” 

But the time is coming, if indeed it is not 
‘ready here, when the prosperity and happi- 
oss of the American people will forbid the 

‘ection of weak men merely because they 
‘e not offensive to anybody, and therefore 

available.” 

We dislike foreign criticisms, yet we must 
Imit that there is a trace of truth in the 
ference of the English scholar, the late Prof. 
|. V. Dicey, to “the utter insignificance of many [Ameri- 
jn] Presidents.”’ Lord Bryce is particularly severe on us 
‘ry our selection of so many small men as chiefs of the 
‘public, going to such an extreme as to say that from 
‘adison to the close of the last century ‘‘no President ex- 
pt Abraham Lincoln displayed rare gifts or striking quali- 
bg in the chair.” 
‘Unluckily for both Webster and Clay, the convention 
‘stem came in just as these men were in the fullness of 
‘eir wonderful powers, when their presidential ambitions 
ere strongest. So availability killed them off and incu- 
‘ted lessermen. Webster never wasso much as nominated, 
jd Clay only when he could not possibly win—a fact that 
recognized and bitterly resented. 

Space does not permit the narration of the many gro- 
ayo of party conventions, amusing and whimsical as 
any of them have been; but a few may be given as illus- 
vations. - 

/For instance, take the Democratic convention of 1844, 
‘nich nominated the first dark horse—James K. Polk. 
‘nere the fantastic two-thirds rule prevented the selec- 

m of Martin Van Buren, favored by an ample majority 
| the delegates, the undoubted choice of his party and 

arly entitled to the nomination. 

Van Buren was a very able man, too, widely experienced 
j and thoroughly familiar with public affairs. But 
other man of signal ability and fine record, Lewis Cass, 
4s a candidate, and by the two-thirds folly was able to 
Jep his rival out of the nomination. 


A Premium on Mediocrity 


(0, OF course, at the right moment during the seeming 
deadlock, up rose a delegate who announced himself the 
ostle of harmony and presented the name of that ‘‘noble 
jtriot and glorious statesman,” James K. Polk, who had 
te supreme merits of inoffensiveness and of not having 
sod for or against anything in particular. However, as 
ce delegate exclaimed in the course of an impassioned 
seech, Polk was at least ‘“‘a pure and whole-hogged Demo- 
at,” which remark brought forth tremendous cheering. 
‘tereupon, since the fate of the nation demanded Demo- 
atic harmony, a stampede began and Polk was made 
Imocratic standard bearer. 
\At this time began that curious type of extravagant, 
€otional speech, convention oratory, which is one of 
t2 most diverting features of party conventions. 
sone nearly always tawdry rhetoric, these speeches 
Snetimes rise to heights approaching real eloquence, 
Zhough of the rhythmical and old-fashioned camp- 
nHeting kind; asfor example, Ingersoll’s Plumed Knight 
aostrophe placing Blaine in nomination at Cincinnati, 
cBryan’s Cross-of-Gold plea for free silver at Chicago. 
While we are on the subject, perhaps a word is per- 
ssible about the bizarre two-thirds rule governing 
mocratic national conventions. This was 
d2 of the party ukases of Andrew Jack- 
Sh. He told his party to adopt it in the 
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Democratic convention of 1832—the first real party con- 
vention ever held, by the way, unless we can so call the 
anti-Masonie gathering at Philadelphia in 1830, which 
nominated William Wirt, or that of the National Republi- 
cans, which nominated Clay at Baltimore in 1831. 

Jackson was the unanimous and undisputed choice of his 
party. But he was its autocrat, too, and he wanted for his 
running mate Van Buren, who was then not very popular. 
The delegates simply did not dare disobey the orders of 
Jackson, who, none the less, wished his every act to appear 
to be merely the will of the people, his every word merely 
the voice of the people—as, indeed, he actually thought it 
was. 

So if Van Buren were nominated by two-thirds of the 
convention nobody could say that he had been forced on 
the ticket. Thus was adopted the celebrated resolution 
which from that day to this has vexed and sometimes dis- 
rupted the Democratic Party, ‘‘that two-thirds of the 
whole number of the votes in the convention shall be neces- 
sary to constitute a choice.” 

As nearly as the historian has been able to determine, 
such was the trivial motive from which the two-thirds rule 
originated. After Jackson’s day strong men of the party 
often have tried to abolish it, but always have been 
thwarted by minority politicians and factional bosses. 

The two-thirds ruleis a minority sword wielded by the 
guardian angel of mediocrity. It has produced diminutive 
candidates in the past and will in the future. This is in- 
evitable in the nature of the case—except by accident it 
cannot be otherwise. 

Elections, too, have now and then been as emotional and 
unintelligent as conventions. A peak illustration of such 


senseless popular tides of sentiment was the presidential 
campaign of 1840, when Harrison and Tyler were swept 
into office. An unlucky Baltimore Democratic editor said 
that if Harrison were given two thousand dollars a year, a 
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log cabin and a barrel of hard cider 
he would be content. 

That settled it. The Whigs had 
no platform, no principles, no 
policy. But never mind! So much 
the better! So log cabins were 
built everywhere, oceans of hard 
cider consumed; and because log 
cabins suggested coonskins, these 
were nailed to doors and walls of 
campaign log cabins. Cheap car- 
toons of Harrison sitting outside 
such an abode of the common people, drinking 
out of a gourd hard cider from a barrel near 
by, were scattered everywhere. 

A banal song took the place of argument— 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler too—Little Van’s a 
used-upman.”’ Thus was the country saved in 
the sixth decade of the republic; and from that 
day to this a well-known type of politician 
with presidential aspirations has been careful 
to be born in a log cabin. 

A chance sneer, ‘‘Who is James K. Polk?” 
added thousands to his certain majority; and 
when he was inaugurated this ill-fated ques- 
tion, which had become a sort of campaign 
battle cry, was shouted by the victorious Demo- 
cratic thousands who paraded in triumph the muddy 
streets of Washington. ‘‘Who is James K. Polk,” indeed! 
They had shown the scoffers! And, of course, all remember 
the Burchard speech which many blamed for the defeat of 
Blaine and the election of Cleveland. 

What now of the powers, duties and tasks of our Chief 
Magistrate, selected by the nonconstitutional and hap- 
hazard methods described? In the first place, let us have 
clearly and firmly in mind that our President is the repre- 
sentative of the whole American people as a people. The 
fact that everybody votes for President, while only small 


‘ divisions of men and women vote for senators and still 


smaller divisions vote for representatives, gives the Presi- 
dent a nation-wide relationship and influence possessed by 
no other official or by Congress itself. 


The Champion of the People 


O WE look to the President for everything and blame 

him for everything. Moreover, by reason of the non- 
constitutional party development already noted, and the 
extraconstitutional presidential party leadership presently 
to be noted, citizens make no distinction between Congress 
and the President when both belong to the same political 
party. 

Thus, in elections, the President goes down if his party 
in Congress has offended the people, and the same reaction 
happens against his party’s majority in Congress when the 
President has displeased the country. ‘The tail goes with 
the hide’’ in either case. 

Before we go into the matter of presidential authority 
and influence, it may be helpful to examine the complaint 
that the President is overworked. That is not so. Worry 
may wear him out, responsibility crush him, but mere labor 
does not hurt-him—at least none that he really has to do. 

For instance, the foolish custom of meeting, shaking 
hands with and saying “‘just a word”’ to everybody that 
happens to be in Washington could readily be dispensed 
with; and the prodigious majority of the people would be 
glad if that practice were dropped. The origin of it is in- 
teresting, but not important. It is enough to say that we 
have outgrown it. 

It takes time and energy that belong to the nation. 
Nothing comes of it except the satisfaction of the visi- 
tor’s curiosity on the one hand, and on the other hand 
the reputation for presidential accessibility and kindli- 
ness, which by some is considered a political asset. But 
that sort of thing does not help the country. 

Of course the President should not shut himself off 
from the people. Farfromit. On the contrary, he should 
keep himself as close to them and them to him as is 
humanly possible. For he is their leader, their spokes- 
man, at once the interpreter of their will and the guide 
of their opinion, their friend and champion, the protector 
and defender of their interests. 

But this close contact with the people 
could be achieved much better by short 
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wealthy clubman, married, sep- 

arated, and still in the thirties; 
if you ran a correct office of the 
spick-and-span 
category in the 
most luxurious of 
the skyscrapers of 
lower Broadway 
for the sole pur- 
pose of keeping 
your money mov- 
ing by decapitating 
every two-point 
profit the minute 
it poked its head 
into sight; if you 
were sitting in the 
security of such an 
office in full pos- 
session of your 
senses, and sud- 
denly found your- 
self face to face 
with a highly 
painted and pow- 
dered, bright-eyed 
prototype of the 
genus Cutie, avow- 
edly in her eight- 
eenth year; if 
extraordinary cir- 
cumstances by be- 
nevolence out of 
creative impulse 
led you to take the 
misguided girl in 
hand, strip off var- 
nish and veneer, 
and display her in 
all her pristine 
freshness and sad 
allure atthe Bonne 
Nuit, thereby 
making her the 
instant beauty 
queen of the Bor- 
ough of Manhat- 
tan; if five minutes 
later a scrawled 
menu card from 
your wife informed you that your wonderful find was her 
niece, a sub-deb of vintage blood, and the only daughter 
of no less a person than your estranged sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Pruyn-Clayton; if when delivering the strayed baggage to 
a heaving maternal bosom you had found it inexplicably 
surrounded by your own two arms and had taken a brazen 
draught from young lips; if all these things had happened 
to you—what would you do next? 

Such was the question which confronted Mr. Trumper 
Bromleigh on the morning following the culmination of 
the episode summarized in the previous long-winded para- 
graph. What would any man do next? The supersensitive 
type might conceivably blow out his brains; the heroic 
might nobly face the music; the bulldogian might set his 
underslung jaw and carry on stubbornly; the thick- 
skinned might simply pretend that nothing out of the 
ordinary had happened; the combative might go around 
with a chip on his shoulder and a forbidding glare in his 
eye; lastly, the cad might accept the situation with a cox- 
comb smirk. 

But Trumper was none of these divers types; he was his 
inimitable self, a man of fastidious habit and unerring 
taste. Consequently he realized that there was only one 
thing to do, and he did it. He sold at the market every 
borderland stock he possessed, reduced his holdings to the 
solid bone of gilt-edged securities, bought government 
bonds with the resulting cash, intrusted his office force 
with the simple task of clipping coupons and crediting all 
dividends to his checking account, equipped himself with 
a generous letter of credit, ordered his bags packed, and 
took passage on the first available steamer for Europe. 
While on the boat he kept his eyes strictly to the front, 
never once allowing them to rise higher than a woman’s 
knees, or fall lower than the extreme top of her hat. No 
more adventures for him. Never again! had become his 
motto. 

He arrived in London on a murky Saturday evening, 
installed himself in the comfortable quarters he had re- 
served by cable; shaved, bathed and dressed at his leisure, 
and at about eight o’clock issued to the street, feeling just 
a little un-American at having made the concession to 
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London of wearing a top hat with a dinner jacket. He was 
not of those who think that smartness accrues through 
aping the customs of others, and the defection from a na- 
tional standard troubled him mildly. He reflected that the 
day might come when a long hat with a short coat would 
look right in New York, but his sixth sense told him that 
it would probably be after the close of his reign as the un- 
disputed arbiter of a select circle in matters of dress. 

Thus musing he arrived at the head of Saint James’s 
Street. A few doors to his right was the most pleasant of 
all the public dining rooms of London, with high windows 
looking out upon grass and towering elms. It did not, how- 
ever, fit in with his mood. To his left was a massive 
gloomy pile of arched masonry where excellent food and 
superexcellent service could be had at what the average 
man would consider a prohibitive price. He gave the build- 
ing a speculative glance, and it depressed him. Besides, 
someone within was bound to slap him on the back and 
say “ Why, hello, Trumper!’’ No; he could do better than 
that. He was not only shore hungry after seven days on 
shipboard; the soul in his stomach cried out for something 
superlative—something in the nature of a gastronomic 
symphony. 

He crossed Piccadilly, turned left and then right into the 
maze of short streets which fill the oblong between that 
major thoroughfare, Bond Street, and Park Lane. As he 
was approaching a cul de sac he stopped opposite a trim 
modest structure with a narrow entrance flanked by two 
tubbed evergreens. To one side of the door was a large 
copper plate, and on it were engraved the cabalistic words, 
“Maison LaGratte.”’ 

There were leaded mullioned windows, discreetly cur- 
tained; nevertheless a subdued glow of light and warmth 
exuded from the small building. It was as it had ever been, 
and his mouth began to water. f 

He crossed and entered. For a room filled with diners 
it was exceptionally quiet. A driftwood fire crackled 
within an open hearth surmounted by a huge domed 
canopy of brass at the height of the oaken mantel. Gath- 
ered against the walls to form a square around the cheerful 
warmth were tables draped in snowy linen of a quality, 
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weight and texture now most easi_ 
encountered in museums. Such 0 
square tables, one to each gues) 
For a couple, two were pushed ¢, 
gether; foragat 
ering of thre 
three; fora croy 
of four, fou 
There werenops 
ties of five persor 
In fact, the pr’ 
portion of 
dinerswas extrac 
dinary, as was al 
the general air — 
of worshipers 
shrine. Be 
the main roon 
aseries of ¢ 
each made 
three sides 
square and di 
one from thi 
by low part 
in paneled oak 
deep brown fi 
rubbed to a 
From the fz 
of the vista 
formed, LaGre 
himself laid e 
on the expe 
figure of Tru 
Bromleigh, y 
had taken o 
hat and was 
the point of 
rendering it, 
with stick 
gloves, toas 
cilious atten 
The restaure 
however, mad 
arresting s 
He plunged 
the passage 
pushing bi 
and waiters | 
arrived shal 
his right hand 
statically witl 
left before Trumper, relieved him himself of his dis 
articles of wear, pushed them into the arms of the hum! 
hat snatcher, smiled, bobbed his head, and then loo 
expressively disconsolate. 
“Ah, M’siew’ Bromleigh,’’ he moaned, ‘‘I am deso) 
and ashamed. Your table is occupied.” 
“Well, old friend, how goes it?”’ laughed Trumper, 
but joyously, as he laid one hand on LaGratte’s shoul 
Seeing him cast a basilisk yet measuring glare at the iz 
cent occupant of a table so choice that it had no number, ! 
hastened to add, “No, no. Disturb no one, LaGratt 
Any place will do for me; the quieter the better.” 
He was ushered to one of the cubicles, at the mom 
empty, and said before he sat down, “This will do n 
I shall close my eyes as soon as I am seated and not 0 
them again until you are ready to bring me the earth, 
sea and the air.” 
“Speak, M’sieuw’ Bromleigh,”’ replied LaGratte, er 
his hands downward on his rounded paunch while h 
face assumed an expression of respectful yet eager 
pectancy. .S 
“From the earth,’ said Trumper, sitting down | 
closing his eyes to keep from laughing, “you will bri 
escargots ad la mode de Bourgogne. But the appeal m 
to the eye of an artist as well as to the nose of a gourr 
Consequently let the rice be heaped in the center, and 
snails all but hidden in a bed of parsley en branche, mac 
hot.” 
LaGratte bowed from the hips and snatched up 
hand to wave away the belted and aproned sommele 
hovering near with the wine list. 
“From the earth, escargots,’’ he confirmed. - 
“From the sea,” continued Trumper, ‘we will h 
filets de sole d la Coronation. I have but one criticism of U 
manner of its last serving to me here; it was too 
within the white sauce. I would suggest that it be brow 
ever so slightly—a mere Rachel tinge. Not brown, | 
haps, so much as golden. Let us say that it should ap) 
to be the naked body of Aphrodite kissed through the foa 
by the rising sun. That color.” 
“Tt is understood,’ murmured LaGratte. 
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With the sole,” continued Trumper, “there will be 
eis pois, bonne femme. However, do not let the garlic 

,ctally touch the peas. Perhaps if you should cook it in 
, marate pan, and merely fan the odors across them as 
-he simmer ‘ 

Pardon,’ interrupted LaGratte, a troubled frown 
yekling his brow. “M/’sieu’ does not allow for the direct 
ip t of the heat from the petits pois. I would suggest 
soling the serving dish upside down above the cooking 
»aye, merely steaming for a moment the porcelain glaze.” 

‘\n excellent idea,” commented Trumper. ‘‘We are 
»o) arrived at-the air. 
,a two roast bécassines aux truffes. Be sure that their 
secs, pierced by the long beaks, are proudly arched. Also 
sorwill lift the brain caps at the moment of serving, but 
ye reful not to remove them entirely. The effect sought 
s fat their headgear shall be set at a jaunty angle, so that 
»nmay imagine the snipe met death, perhaps not gladly, 
sunt least bravely. You see, one must avoid feeling sorry 
‘orrhat one eats.” 

*t is done,” declared LaGratte, closing his eyes for an 
ns nt as if to visualize the dish. 

he salad,’ pursued Trumper, “I leave to you, as well 
13: dressing. I would only warn you that there should 
»@ least a flash of color. As for the cheese, I fancy you 
‘enmber.”’ 

‘tut in strips, browned, and then spun around a cube 
of fast, quickly fried in butter,” recited LaGratte rapidly. 

“\xactly,’”’ commented Trumper. ‘‘Now you know 
you own cellar; name the wines.” 

*Vith the escargots and the sole,’’ complied LaGratte 
aft a moment’s thought, ‘‘a Bucellas from the chateau 
i ie Duke Sabrino de Pombal, chilled but not frappé.” 

“ucellas?’’ questioned Trumper doubtfully. 

*\h, m’sieu’,”’ urged La- 
oréte, “do not, I beseech 
you judge it by a fallen 
var. I promise you the 
voted fragrance of the 
ay.” 

“am content,” replied 
lruper. ‘‘ Proceed.’ 

‘Vith the game, your 
id 3urgundy —Chamber- 
10904.” 

“fothing could be bet- 
ie? 

Vs a liqueur,” con- 
tucd LaGratte, ‘‘the last 
yot2 of your private stock 
i t2 nameless fine cham- 
mag:. What a tragedy, 
n’su’, that one should 
tev have learned who dis- 
iild a cognac of such 
iob,ty!”’ 

Timper smiled reminis- 
Sivas so, he said, 
‘the is still a bottle. I 
tadforgotten it. Well, 
a of my lesser heart, 
foulave conceived a del- 
tat yet excellent dinner. 
‘annno hurry. Awake me 
+t» proper moment.” 
_* Msieu’ Bromleigh!” 
aclmed LaGratte. “Is it 
herl who have dreamed 
his inner?” 

Sireely had he departed 
yhe Trumper was aware 
f crumbling voice—one 
if tose voices which re- 
@rkrate within a mighty 
hes before they become 
midate speech. He heard 
hs’, “Arrange it.” He 

td his eyes and became 
hove keenly awake. 
“Avyoung girl had just 
Id into the corner seat 
! aleove, which placed 

‘his left. Evidently 
Ws accompanied by the 
€owner of the great 
who stood directly in 
of him, stolidly await- 
ne action of a slim 
‘man who had his fin- 
placed on Trumper’s 
‘and was leaning for- 
All three were dressed 
csely hanging tweeds. 
the youngman spoke 
er reflected that all 
en who are not fat 
genitally deformed 
variably interesting. 
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From the air, LaGratte, let us: 


“Of Course I Knew!”’ Declared Basil Loudly. “‘That’s 


“Pardon me,” said the youth, gulping nervously and 
evidently overcoming with difficulty his reluctance to ad- 
dress a stranger. “His grace has commanded me to take 
the liberty of presenting you.” 

Then, and then only, did Trumper recognize by hearsay 
and by vaguely remembered, exceedingly rare photographs 
in the public prints, the recluse duke, the mention of whose 
name was usually accompanied by a tale of a peculiar 
oddity in the way of a hobby. He arose with alacrity and 
bowed, keeping his head lowered for a moment to listen. 
Sure enough, from various portions of the large person be- 
fore him came a faint, syncopated ticking sound. Trumper, 
smiling, raised his head and his glance. The duke’s face 
was heavily bearded and his rounded shoulders heaved to 
noisy breathing, but from within the massive obscurity of 
hair and flesh, through the tiny windows of steel-blue eyes, 
twinkled an earnest of humor, of knowledge, wit, and the 
savoir-faire of the grand manner. 

“Tf that is the best Basil can do, Mr. Bromleigh,’’ he 
rumbled in what was intended for a subdued voice, ‘‘you 
and I will have to put up with it. The facts are simple. 
For the first time in three hundred years there is a fire now 
burning in the butler’s pantry of Pentorland House—a 
rather disastrous fire. My dinner has been destroyed and 
myself driven into the open for food. I was depressed, and 
I heard you order a meal. I am no longer depressed; I am 
gay as my distant youth. Consequently I make no ex- 
cuses for demanding the privilege of being the host at home 
to Lucullus abroad.” 

“T accept the invitation,” said Trumper, bowing in an- 
swer to the ponderous nod with which the duke had con- 
cluded his long speech. ‘‘I accept it from the bottom of 
my stomach—if under the circumstances one may be per- 
mitted the use of the vulgar word.” 


What I Was Adoring’’ 


“Where else if not here within its shrine?’’ rumbled 
the duke, twinkling the twinkle in his eye. 

LaGratte, having hurried back, seemed for once at a loss 
what to do. He loved Trumper; but he dared not offend 
his chance noble patron. What impertinence, even from 
one so lofty in the social scale! What colossal interference 
with the famed British right to privacy! His hands flut- 
tered; his eyes looked anxiously from Trumper to the 
duke, from the duke to the seated girl, from her to his 
grace’s secretary, and from there back to the point of 
departure. 

“LaGratte,’’ murmured Trumper, noting his trouble, 
“calm yourself. Four tables, please, en partie carrée, and 
multiply the dinner I ordered in proportion.” 

“Just so,” grunted the duke, standing aside to permit 
the waiters to assemble the tables; then he assumed 
leadership and invited all to be seated. 

Each guest had to accommodate two table legs—slim 
ones, nevertheless two of them—between his knees. The 
men, including his grace, scarcely noticed the obstruction, 
and even the girl did not seem to mind. Trumper observed 
that she was a quiet thin-faced little thing, perhaps some- 
what subdued by her clothes, but exceedingly self-possessed 
in spite of them, as was only natural in one who frequented 
such august company. She might be poor and a mere 
country cousin to the duke, but however attenuated the 
relationship it carried the hall-mark of to the manner born. 
He gathered that a court levée would hold no terrors for 
her, nor a five-barred gate. 

“‘T missed none of your observations,’”’ remarked the 
duke, planting Cyclopean elbows on two groaning tables 
and staring at Trumper, who had assumed a like position 
opposite him. ‘‘ You said, among other graceful profundi- 
ties, that the appeal must be to the eye of the artist as well 
as to the nose of a gourmet. 
How much have we been 
traduced, you andl and our 
like! To the trained ear 
there is tinkling music in a 
frosted glass; the gift of 
touch assures us that amore 
kingly wine has stood its 
appointed time upon the 
hearth; odors arranged in 
masterly crescendo assail 
our nostrils; artistry within 
the dish intrigues the know- 
ingeye. Thus do four senses 
and four arts attend the 
sense of taste and combine 
to induce vibrations in the 
pink pendant, guardian of 
the maligned human gullet. 
I take it, sir, that you are 
an artist.” 

Trumper had been hold- 
ing his breath; now, instead 
of letting it go in a sigh of 
admiration, he decided to - 
useit. “‘While the capacity 
to conceive a supreme meal 
marks the apex of sensatory 
civilization in the individ- 
ual,’’ he began, “I cannot 
concede that it comprises 
an art within itself, for the 
simple reason that creation, 
and not consumption, is the 
standard by which ail art 
must be judged. I confess, 
however, that I have been 
a victim of the creative 
impulse since early youth. 
I have dreamed of painting 
a picture, composing a song 
or sculpturing a figure that 
might never die, yet the 
only creation for which I 
can claim credit has not only 
been vicarious in its essence; 
it gave.rise to my present 
exile.’ 

“Indeed?” inquired the 
duke with frankly avid curi- 
osity. 

Trumper was amused at 
the childlike inquisitiveness 
betrayed in so huge aframe, 
and surrendered to a genial 
impulse to satisfy it. 

“Yes,” he continued. “I 
may say that through fortu- 
itous circumstances linked 
to my creative impulse I 
have attained to preémi- 
nence in my native city as 
the discloser of exceptional 
(Continued on Page 153) 


ing than Scandinavia, the home of the three 

northern nations, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden. The closer we observe them the greater 
becomes their significance. This is not, perhaps, apparent 
to the casual eye. These nations do not often appear in 
the limelight. Their doings are seldom good newspaper 
copy. Foreign press dispatches tend to deal with the sen- 
sational and the ominous—political crises, falling curren- 
cies, threats of revolution, war rumors and the like. 

Europe is a troubled place these days, and, taken as a 
whole, the outlook is far from bright. Yet here and there 
we do find bright spots, and the brightest of these is un- 
doubtedly Scandinavia. On the northern rim of a Europe 
rent by political and social dissensions, threatened with 
economic collapse and menaced by next wars, there stands 
a group of peoples who are strikingly free from such 
troubles. Stable, mod- 
erately but consist- 
ently prosperous, 
threatened neither by 
domestic convulsions 
nor by foreign foes, 
here are countries 
worth investigating. 

And the closer we 
look the more interest- 
ing do they become. We 
find the Scandinavian 
countries what they are 
today, not through 
sheer good luck, but 
through wise policy and 
intelligent action. 
These countries have 
had to face many of the 
difficulties and tempta- 
tions that have beset 
their European fellows. 
The difference is that 
instead of making a 
mess of things, as has 
happened elsewhere, 
the Scandinavian peo- 
ples have dealt with 
their troubles coolly 
and constructively, and 
are solving them in 
peaceful, satisfactory 
fashion. 

Intelligence is in fact 
the key to Scandina- 
via’s present good for- 
tune. The Scandina- 
vian peoples today 
stand admittedly on a 
high plane. They are 
well to the forefront 
among the truly pro- 
gressive, civilized na- 
tions of the earth. In 
every field of human endeavor they are active, and they 
are keenly alive to all the intellectual, social and artistic 
movements of our time. 
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Peoples That Profit by Experience 


OW how does all this come about? How do the Scandi- 
4N navians get that way? The answer is: Not by luck, but 
by using their brains. Nature certainly did not endow the 
Scandinavian countries with the resources that we are apt 
to think of as necessary to highly flourishing peoples. 
Scandinavia is naturally poor, with a cold climate and com- 
paratively little fertile soil. Without unusually intelligent, 
energetic inhabitants, Scandinavia would have been back- 
ward, thinly populated and generally insignificant. 

Yet just the opposite has happened. Small though these 
countries are compared to the big nations of the world, 
they are universally respected and their independence is 
secure. They are solidly prosperous. Placed though they 
are in a semibankrupt, distracted Europe, they are stable 
and peaceful. Faced though they are by serious prob- 
lems, they are learning by past errors and are in a fair 
way to solve them. 

This last fact is the most important point of the whole 
matter. The Scandinavian peoples have in the past made 
bad blunders, for which they have paid dearly. But they 
have profited by their mistakes and they are learning to 
avoid such mistakes in the future. That is where they hap- 
pily differ from other peoples who either continue to make 
the same old mistakes without any serious effort to stop, 
or, grown impatient at their consequent misfortunes, try 
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to cure these by quack remedies and short cuts to some 
emotional millennium. 

The Scandinavian peoples, however, rarely let their emo- 
tions run away with them. They usually keep their feet on 
the ground, stick to their common sense and think things 
through. The result is that they usually evolve a method 
of dealing with the particular difficulty in question, which 
proves to be a real step forward. It may not look es- 
pecially brilliant and it does not get big newspaper head- 
lines. But it stays put and doesn’t have to be undone. 

Take one notable instance of the way in which the 
Scandinavian peoples have dealt constructively with a 
great problem—the problem of war. War is undoubtedly 


Stacking Hay on a Norwegian Hillside Farm 


one of the chief perils to modern civilization. The last war 
almost ruined Europe, yet already the next war hangs like 
a thundercloud on the political horizon. And Europe is 
not the only continent thus threatened. Other parts of the 
world are menaced by strife between nations or are scourged 
with those internal wars known as revolutions. It is one 
of our proudest boasts that we English-speaking peoples of 
the United States and the British Empire are a unique 
exception to the rule; that we stand forth as a group of 
peoples between whom war has become not merely un- 
likely but impossible. 

Yet when we turn to Scandinavia we discover another 
group of peoples between whom war has become practically 
unthinkable. And this isa noteworthy triumph of conscious 
intelligence, because neither by temperament, tradition 
nor outward circumstances has such a state of affairs auto- 
matically come about. The Scandinavians are certainly 
not pacifists by nature. On the contrary, the old viking 
blood runs strongly in their veins. Several times during 
their history the Scandinavians were the terror of Europe. 
Furthermore, they have never fought so fiercely as when 
fighting among themselves. Scandinavia’s past history 
\has been largely a record of bloody internecine wars. In 
fact these wars have been Scandinavia’s chief stumbling- 
block to political power. Had the Scandinavians united 
jinstead of wasting their strength in fratricidal conflicts, 
they would probably today form one of the great nations 
of the earth. Instead of this, the Scandinavian peoples by 
their disunion not only lost to more powerful neighbors 
many lands once belonging to them but also raised between 
themselves barriers of hatred that tended to drive them 
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still further asunder, and made common aj 
extremely difficult. 
Among less intelligent peoples this sta 
things might have gone on indefinitely. T)\ 
precisely what has happened among the Balkan pec 


‘for example, who, having fought each other for cent, 


hate each other ferociously and are quite ready to ; 
again. Not so the Scandinavian peoples. Profitin’’ 
the lessons of the past, they have buried old feuds and | 
learned to settle their differences without war, and ; 
without bitterness. The task has not been easy, for, 
ing the past twenty years alone they have been divid; 
differences so serious that among other peoples war, 
least lasting rancor, would have been inevitable, Jj; 
true triumph of Scandinavian intelligence that not onl | 
war been avoided but the way in which these disputes , 
been settled has actually led to increased sympathy 
closer coépera') 
When we come to | 
in detail events lik! 
separation of No| 
and Sweden and’ 
grant by Denmaj| 
practical indepen: | 
to Iceland, we ear} 
ter appreciate } 
deep significance, | 


Denmark | 


N THIS conne 

let us further 
that these prob 
have been solved s| 
taneously as they 
No elaborate ma| 
ery of conciliatior 
been erected be! 
hand to deal witht: 
No arbitration 
bunal, no league, 
loss of sovereignty 
involved. Whenth 
pute arose, the d 
tants met one ani 
frankly and decid 
sit down and talk 
ters over. They 
ducted the diseu' 
like well-bred ge 
men, kept their 
pers, avoided rows 
ultimately agreed 
settlement that 
lasting and thatfo 
the basis of incre: 
friendship for the 
ture. Howmany( 
nations in this trou 
world of ours Cat 
the same? 

With such a record of constructive achievement, 
clear that the Scandinavian peoples well merit our 
attention. Let us, then, see more in detail what are’ 
Scandinavian lands and what sort of people are 
inhabitants. 

Scandinavia consists of two peninsulas that al 
touch, one reaching down from the far north, the ' 
jutting up from the mass of Central Europe to the 8! 
The northern peninsula, which is very much the larg 
size, is the home of the Norwegians and Swedes. The 
tively small southern peninsula, together with its adj: 
islands, is peopled by the Danish nation. ; 

Denmark has an area of about 16,000 square ml 
about twice the size of the state of Massachusetts—¢ 
population of a trifle under 3,300,000 souls. Its capi 
Copenhagen, a city of nearly 600,000 inhabitants, W 
fine port, which is a center of Baltic commerce. Th 
mate of Denmark is damp and fairly mild, being notu 
that of England. Much of its soil is fertile, and theL 
have made the most of this by building up a remarl 
system of dairying and other specialized agricultural 
suits. Denmark has, however, neither mineral wealti 


_water power, and thus lacks the essentials of indu: 


development. This, together with her small size, 

close limits to her further growth in wealth and popula 

Norway and Sweden are each much larger than 

mark, though less fertile, much of their territory ] 
barren plateau or rugged mountains. They are sepa! 
from each other by a high mountain range. This 

reason why Norway and Sweden are separate nat 
(Continued on Page 146) 
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HAVE always had a notion that D B 7 RX > FF 7) FOIE T FEF” IR where my kind gathered and spent the 
ise Hebrew scribe who reported By H ‘ IX long nights over innumerable glasses 


that ill-starred construction scheme 
fe Tower of Babel missed the point 
fre incident and made a regrettable contribution 
phe misunderstanding of the subject. I take it 
h he was not an eyewitness of the historic event. 
n furthermore forced to conclude from the 
srnal evidence that he was an inveterate stay-at- 
oe. I cannot see how a traveled person who 
# observed foreigners in their own haunts could 
a> slipped into the error of telling the world that 
hitrouble arose out of a confusion of tongues; 
Wh is merely the most obvious, as it is the least 
portant, of national differences. 
a Englishman by the name of William Shakspere 
; my estimation about the only European who 
e:y grasped the difficulty. He made a certain 
acter of his, in a play about a business man of 
feice, say, “‘I will buy with you, sell with you, talk 
4) you”’—listen to that, “talk’—‘‘walk with 
o .. . but I will not eat with you, drink with 
© nor pray with you.”’ When the bard got that 
fire demonstrated that he understood not only 
hi Jews are a nation as well as a faith but put his 
mr on the crux of the whole muddle which goes 
yaiename of nationality. I mean that a foreigner 
;erson of different dietetics. It makes me wish 
he Shakspere had rewritten the story of the 
‘oer of Babel just as he rewrote the tragedy of 
{alet and the history of Julius Cesar. He would 
ohave made language the cause of race antag- 
nn. He would have made it plain—which is 
ably the fat in the case—that the reason why 
heower builders never got up to heaven was be- 
ave the cooks on the job disagreed about the 
jeu, and the gang broke up and went home, each 
aa to his own kitchen. 
} that as it may, the Englishman has forever 
olsd the supposed mystery of why Jews are for- 
igers in every land and invariably resist assim- 
latn—namely, because assimilation involves 
saimony, and no Jew will take a chance on a 
fenate who was reared in a school of cookery differ- 
nirom his own. Mind you, it is not a question of lan- 
ue or country of origin. A Jew will marry a Jewess 
‘oi the other end of creation, because he knows that 
hogh his coreligionists may differ in language, allegiance, 
ulre and even ritual, they are absolutely solemn on the 
apme question of diet. The protagonists of the race and 
heounders of the faith saw to that from the beginning. 
‘he left the matters of art and residence and speech to 
didual preference. They did not insist on the form of 
mment. They said nothing about a flag or a constitu- 
0} But they were painstakingly specific about the 
4b. They knew that a nation which got its cuisine right 
assafe from disintegra- 
orfor all time to come. 
Et we are talking about 
ie oreigner in America. 


A Square Peg 


AHY—it is often asked 
with irritated impa- 
er2—why do our foreign- 
's iter the port cities, and 
ol one another into 
®sential colonies, like 
lobes in decomposed 
ae when they could so 
sl have air and elbow- 
olin thevast uninhabited 
aisofacontinent? Why 
ley not spread out? 
tits have repeatedly 
eimade on an organized 
Ito effect this desirable 
pasion, which, had they 
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mzrant and to the na- 
m But they have not 
(eded. Well, I am one 
1€ scarred minority 
clave spread, and I am 
position, in virtue of 
wm experience as well 
@ observation I have 
d of my fellow sufferers, 


p _— of the mystery. 
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Heavy Selling in Orchard Street, East Side, New York 


Between ourselves, if I had known what was in store for 
me I could not have been dragged out West with a forty- 
mule team. Not that I expected a bed of roses and a royal 
welcome with a band of music. I had wits enough to know 
that I was exposing myself to a prolonged ordeal of loneli- 
ness, that I should have to put up with sidelong glances at 
my behavior and with pricked-up ears at my intonation, that 
a living would be hard to get and a social life nearly impos- 
sible, that I should for a long time to come fit into the alien 
surroundings with the grace of the proverbial square peg 
in around hole—that, in a word, I should get a real taste of 
exile. I was fully aware that I should miss my old pals, 
and the coffeehouses and theaters and cozy reading rooms 


A Pushcart Banana Seller, Lower East Side, New York 


of tea and passionate arguments over 

everything and nothing. And I was en- 
tirely willing to pay it all, and patted myself on the 
head as a bold and brave lad for my courage in 
going forward to meet it. 

But the interesting thing is that, though I got 
everything that I anticipated in the fullest measure, 
I got something in addition which I had not bar- 
gained for at all, and which was so excruciatingly 
painful that by comparison everything else seemed 
almost agreeable. All of which amounts to saying 
that I gayly rushed into the adventure because, 
unlike the wise majority of immigrants, I did not 
calculate the price I would be made to pay for it. 


Starving in the Midst of Plenty 


HE price, in round figures, washunger. Trying 
to speak English sixteen hours every day on a 
stock of words which could barely be stretched over 
thirty minutes was, believe me, an experience ter- 
rifying alike to speaker and hearer; but it had its 
compensations. Mortal man will learn nothing 
unless he is flung bodily into the water and left to 
choose between scrambling out at the cost of ex- 
hausting effort or ignobly sinking to the bottom. 
I owe my priceless ability to pass for a native in 
America to that exhausting interval. Giving up 
high argument and taking up sports in exchange, 
which at the time looked like downright degenera- 
tion, was, I have since found out, a fair enough deal, 
and—if you will not tell it among my friends—was 
not even unpleasant while it lasted. The loneli- 
ness, too, as I look back now, paid for itself very 
nicely. It taught me to enjoy my own company, 
which, take my word for it, is an art as valuable as 
it is rare. And to while away the long evenings I 
gradually took to extensive reading and intensive 
exercising in composition. In the foreign colony, 
with pleasant social surroundings, I should never 
have become a writer. 
So the terrors which I expected in exile were all turned to 
good account. The thing that I did not anticipate and 
cannot think of with any joy even in retrospect was starva- 
tion. Other people have died of hunger for lack of funds, 
and some, again, have succumbed in times of famine. The 
founder of the house of Rothschild, according to an old 
legend I used to hear in childhood, perished in his vault 
with stacks of gold piled all round him. But I came within 
an ace of starvation seated before a board groaning with 
food. I had no one to blame but my appetite and my unfor- 
tunate bringing up. The meats and the sweetmeats simply 
failed to tempt my finicky palate. My table mates smacked 
their lips and rubbed their diaphragms with relish over 
concoctions I had a struggle 
to swallow. 

Here was a strange civili- 
zation, which knew not 
garlic or dill or red pepper, 
and in which even onions 
were stewed and creamed 
and denatured until all the 
virtues that had made their 
name known to fame were 
emasculated out of them. 
Here was a menu with a 
lamentable lack of zest and 
spice and piquancy. Here 
was a great and sturdy race 
being reared on potatoes 
three times a day—and po- 
tatoes, mind you, not fried, 
but boiled in water as for 
infants and dyspeptics— 
and vegetables ditto. The 
American’s idea of cheese 
was a bricklike substance— 
both in color and consist- 
ency—without snap or 
perfume. Sausage in his 
system was confined to the 
weak and flavorless Wie- 
nerwurst. And the whole 
varied poetry of hors 
d’ceuvres was a sealed book 
to his innocence. 

A repast in this remote 
and incredible world was, to 
a person with a cultured 
(Continued on Page 117) 
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Once it Was Considered Sufficiently Fashionable to Arrive Late 


stood at the filigreed iron door of a Fifth Avenue 

mansion, nervously turning over in my mind the 
questions I must ask at the meeting inside. At last a liv- 
eried footman swung the great door on its careful hinges 
and I was admitted to my first assignment as society 
reporter of the New York Morning Press. I had by heart 
the instructions given me by the head of my department, 
a garrulously kind woman who had pictured for me the 
important society matrons who were to be present at this 
meeting of the executive committee for a big benefit. She 
had charged me to stay for the luncheon after the meeting 
if they showed any signs of inviting me, as the discussion 
was likely to become not only more intimate but more 
newsy. 

“There may even be a good quarrel,” she had said. 

I was somewhat abashed at being the only man in the 
room of opulently gowned women into which I was shown 
by a second footman. They, in turn, were a little surprised 
at seeing a masculine society reporter. All conversation 
ceased while I was introduced in a gushing manner as 
“the nice reporter from the Press” and asked to sit down. 
The meeting then continued and I busied myself with 
taking voluminous notes of details which now would seem 
to be of no consequence. The women were of the type that 
considered every particular of immense importance and 
were sure that the paper would use it all. After an hour 
of high-voiced discussion, flavored with irrelevant gossip, 
lunch was announced by the butler. 


[s wind whipped my raincoat around my legs as I 


First Aid for Society Editors 


aVViec ae you stay and join us at lunch, Mister Re- 
porter?”’ asked the mistress of the house. 

Coached as I had been, I said yes and followed the 
women into the dining room. 

The table was decked as elaborately as for a great din- 
ner party, and as much ceremony attended the seating 
arrangements. I found myself at the opposite end of the 
table from the hostess. 

As the butler offered me the hors d’euvres her voice 
boomed down the length of the table, ““Now you may eat 
all you want, young man!” 

That was my introduction both to society and society 
reporting. I had just graduated from a New York school 
of journalism, with all the frills of newspaper reporting 
instilled in my mind. Itis customary for several New York 
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newspapers to take a 
graduate a year from 
the school; but it is 
also well known that 
these students are 
given no preference in 
the kind of job offered. 
You can take or leave 
whatever vacancy 
there happens to be on 
the paper, and the gen- 
eral office attitude is 
that they’d much 
rather have you leave 
it than take it. 

Knowing the diffi- 
culty that many of my 
classmates had had in 
getting on newspapers, 
I had only a feeling of 
gratitude when I went 
to the New York Press 
and was told that there 
was an opening in the 
society department. I 
was first interviewed 
by the city editor, and 
then the society ed- 
itor, Mrs. Gordon, 
passed uponme. They 
had never had a man 
before, she said; but 
since other papers had 
been so successful with 
men in their society de- 
partments, largely be- 
cause of their being 
able to get about more 
easily, they had de- 
cided to make a change 
in the sex of the as- 
sistant. 

Then she added, 
looking at me approy- 
ingly, “It’s much easier for a good-looking man to get 
into functions than it is for a woman.” 

I was touched by this tribute, but I was afraid it was my 
new suit that impressed her, as I had been farsighted 
enough to spend my graduation money on an entirely new 
outfit. Without further ceremony I was taken into the 
fold and introduced to the mass of equipment that is nec- 
essary to run the society department of a great New York 
newspaper. 

The Social Register came first. I found that it was the 
Bible of this branch of newspaperdom, as well as the sign- 
post of all those in so- 
ciety itself. To be 
listed in this sacred 
book meant the 
achievement of the 
highest hopes of many 
women. Some wait for 
years and make it a 
career in itself to see 
their names in the 
heavy black type of the 
Register. Every new 
edition of the book 
means a fresh crop of 
hopes and heartaches, 
for just assome woman 
thinks she has reached 
her pinnacle she finds 
that her name has been 
dropped. The method 
of making up this list 
isshrouded in mystery. 
The great well-known 
families must auto- 
matically goin. Their 
names appear whether 
they especially desire 
it or not—there is a 
difference of opinion 
in this class as to the 
desirability of being so 
listed—but others re- 
sortto all kinds of obvi- 
ous and subtlemethods 
of being included in the 
most authentic record 
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of social life in this country. From a list that once: 
tained only the names of exclusive old New York fai 
it has grown with society to a much thicker volume, A) 
large cities have their Social Register now, with bot! 
ter and summer editions, recording the whereabouts | 
prominent social figures the year round. ha 

The Social Register also serves in the newspaper | 
to designate position and amount of space for news st 
On New York society pages themselves it is pract) 
impossible to receive any mention at all if your name . 
in the precious book. Those so unfortunate must ehr) 
their activities in the advertising columns on t 
page where engagements, marriages, births and 
alphabetically tabulated. This measure is a last 
many outsiders even resort to bribery with money 
ents in their anxiety to see their names in the re 
society news columns. Some methods of appro 
society editor to gain her favor are so subtle t] 
make discrimination difficult. An invitation to ¢ 
chance motor ride or a small unobtrusive gift ma 
editor off her guard, and before she knows it she i 
obligation to a social aspirant or unconsciously 
someone who has bestowed kindnesses upon her, 


Sources of Society News 


AILY events are listed in the day book and 
can tell at a glance when she arrives at the off 
the activities of the day will be. It is from thi 
gives the assignments and outlines my day’s work 
The items in the book are collected from announ 
that come through the mail, other papers that are 
scanned for news that has been overlooked by us, 
mysterious channels of news that flow into every 
paper office. A valuable bit of office equipment i 
of Society Sayings, the gossip magazine. I soon found 
many a tip could be combed from its thin pages. © 
This paper often foretells coming catastrophes and 
ding romances with considerable accuracy. Th 
printed thrusts are sometimes extremely distress 
(Continued on Page 71) 
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from her mother, and maintained by her friends 

«4% and environment. Mrs. Bristol was a pleasant 
jie creature, who played modern bridge; but her 
jas harked back hopelessly to the age when “‘genteel’’ 

ys a word in actual usage, with an actual meaning, and 
yt, as now, a poor laughable word ghost. She divided 
}r world into strata: Servants, to whom one was kind 
ed considerate, but with whom one was never familiar; 
yrking people, which embraced shopgirls, taxicab drivers, 
yiters, stenographers, clerks in hotels, the door man of 
»smart apartment house where the Bristols lived, and so 
¢; and then there was ‘“‘our own class,” or ‘“‘ladies and 
gitlemen,”’ which meant the Bristols’ own friends and ac- 
caintances and the people who had more money and an 
een better social position. 

Por the Bristols belonged to the solid, well-to-do class 
tit supports and strengthens and serves as background 
fi the very wealthy, every 
dy in the society column, 
}wport, Southampton, reading 
ve left to right. It would have 
sycked and annoyed Mrs. Bris- 
t to be told that she considered 
igure and lack of occupation 
amuch a virtue as honesty or 
pty; nevertheless, it is true. 

_ Jneonsciously Amy believed 
vy much as her mother did, 
ai neither the war nor the 
win of it disillusioned 


Vi BRISTOL’S prejudices were largely derived 


h). Indeed, during those years 
si was still in Miss Cannaday’s 
Siool for Girls—an exclusive 
al expensive establishment— 
ing desirable friends and 
bin that she would get into 
. Junior League. She was 
ader and pretty and fair- 
hhred and barely twenty when 
‘t] Bristol income, derived from 
ayurce vaguely defined by Mrs. 
Bstol as the mills, utterly and 
eapletely vanished just as 
A\y and her mother came home 
frna delightful summer on the 
Mine coast. ‘ 
he mills had gone to ruin in 
aankruptcy so peculiarly bad 
it was doubtful if they 
ald pay two cents on the 
ar, even if they could be ex- 
nated from the tangle of liti- 
gion which now enmeshed 
. It was a shocking bad 


But it simply can’t be true,” 
Ms. Bristol kept protesting. 
“r. Bristol himself owned the 
nor interest in those mills.” 
‘he family lawyer found it 
ossible to explain to her that 
1 Bristol was a most able and 
site man, but that he had 
%*1 dead fifteen years and the 
Ms had suffered from flagrant mismanagement. He 
ced helplessly to Amy, and she, though hardly less 
tined and dazed than her mother, rose to the occasion. 
| But it is true, mother,” she said; ‘and the thing for us 
010 now is to save what we can and get some idea of what 
Winave left,”’ 

ld Mr. Hallowell sighed with relief. The girl had some 
fohn Bristol’s sense and grit, that was clear. She looked 
ikhim too—he had been fair and blue-eyed. So he advised 
ly sensibly and clearly; and because she sat so still and 
ed at him so steadily he had no idea how horribly he 
é frightening her. 

st of all, they must get rid of their present apartment 
rent a very small and cheap one—very, very small; 
7, very cheap. They must sell all the furniture they 
1a’t need. 

hat will give you some ready money,” said Mr. 
‘owell, “to live on until you can find something to do.” 
_ven then Amy didn’t grasp it. She went at her task 
vigor, desperate and in a perfect panic; but she man- 
gl to get through somehow. She found the new flat, and 
Phigh it was horrid, grubby and common, it fulfilled the 
bilition of being very, very cheap. Amy picked out the 
ejest of the furniture—the drawing-room sofa, the two 
millest rugs, the beautiful drop-leaf table of San Do- 
nb an mahogany that had belonged to her great- 
epther, the smallest bookcase, the most cherished 
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chairs, her mother’s bed and dresser. She had to sell her 
piano and the lovely walnut things she and her mother had 
so enjoyed picking out for her own room. Mrs. Bristol 
mourned with every vanished piece and wept herself sick 
about the silver and the linen. It almost all had to go— 
there was nowhere to put it in the new place, and they 
couldn’t afford storage bills. 

Somehow it was all done, and after everything was paid, 
and the moving accomplished, they found themselves set- 
tled miles from their nearest friends, in a strange, poor 
neighborhood—a slum, Mrs. Bristol called it—and with a 
little sum of money in the bank, their only shield from utter 
destitution. Amy reported this to old Mr. Hallowell. 


“Very good,” said the old gentleman. “I suppose now 
you will be—er—seeking—employment.”’ 

Amy looked at him with startled eyes. 

“Go to work!” she said, translating his expression cor- 
rectly. ‘‘Why, I don’t know how to do a thing!” 

Mr. Hallowell coughed. 

“Oh, come, come, Miss Amy! You’ve just handled a 
difficult situation very ably, considering your age and inex- 
perience; and there must be something—I would advise 
using your capital only for emergencies.” 

“You mean I must make enough money for mother and 
me to live on?”’ asked Amy, again translating correctly. 

Mr. Hallowell bowed. He didn’t seem to think it would 
be at all difficult. 

But if Amy had been panic-stricken by her sudden 
poverty she was reduced to despair by the prospect of 
earning her own living. 

She went home and told her mother and the two talked 
it over. They looked at the advertisements of female 
help wanted in the papers, but they seemed to be merely 
for servants or working people. There was nothing for 
their own class. 

“You can’t do just anything! You are a lady,’ wailed 
Mrs. Bristol, and Amy tacitly agreed with her. 

Presently, however, it was borne in on Amy that she 
could do nothing at all that was worth payment in coin of 
the realm. She had had no training. Her French, her 
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“Why, I Don’t Know How to Do a Thing!” 


dancing, her music—these were all pleasant accomplish- 
ments, but there was nothing usable about them to 
earn money. 
After their downfall the Bristols, like all proud and 
sensitive people, had shrunk from their friends—the 
bridge enthusiasts who lightened Mrs. Bristol’s days; the 
girls—mostly school friends—who made up Amy’s social 
life of teas and luncheons and matinées and shopping forays; 
the men who sent her flowers and candy, with whom she 
danced and went to the theater and to parties. One man in 
particular, Hedley Ross, a good-looking youngster just out 
of Princeton, and starting as a cub in a bond house—he 
had been Amy’s special and particular, dating back several 
years through the proms and football games of his under- 
graduate years. Of course they weren’t engaged. Hedley 
was too young and he wasn’t making any money; but 
there had always been the thrilling, rosy glamour of ro- 
mance just around the corner from them. 

In all that she had had to do, 
in all her whirling, terrorized 
thoughts, her unaccustomed, 
distasteful contacts, Amy had 
drawn away from Hedley Ross, 
and from the girls too. Now, in 
her need, she could not appeal 
to them. But she thought of 
Miss Cannaday, the head of the 
aforementioned exclusive and 
expensive—how often these two 
adjectives walk hand in hand— 
school, where Amy had received 
what she was pleased to term 
her education. 

Miss Cannaday was helpful. 

“T need someone,” she said, 
“to oversee practice hours, and 
take the girls out walking, and 
go shopping with them and act 
as a counselor to the younger 
ones. Would you like it?”’ 

Without an instant’s hesita- 
tion, on the principle of any port 
in a storm, Amy snatched it. 
The salary was very little; but 
she and her mother could live 
on it, because you can always 
do what you have to. Amy was 
beginning to catch a glimmer 
of immortal truth. It was now 
early fall and the school was 
ready to open, so she could begin 
at once. And, oh, the safety, 
the ease of mind in knowing 
that every month she would 
receive a stipulated sum of 
money, and that the twin 
specters of starvation and the 
poorhouse could be at once ban- 
ished! She was quite gay when 
she went home and told her 
mother, and that poor lady 
smiled for the first time in a 
month. They both declared that 
it was providential, and blessed 
Miss Cannaday’s name. 

Later Amy was not so sure about it being providential 
for anyone except Miss Cannaday. It was hard, exacting 
work, very much underpaid, and she found that she hated 
it with a deep-seated, ineradicable loathing. She reasoned 
with herself sternly, and told herself that she ought to be 
thankful to have anything at all to do; but the fact re- 
mained that the oversight of scales and five-finger exercises 
was torture to her, and the taking of that string of gig- 
gling, emotional youngsters out to walk got very much on 
her nerves. With the very little girls she got on better— 
she liked them, and they liked her; but she was always 
finding out how ignorant she was in how to deal with them 
justly and sanely. 

There were the constant irritations and demands at 
home too. Amy, wholly unaccustomed and awkward at 
housework, had to contrive to do most of it, and yet be at 
Miss Cannaday’s early and stay late. When the cold 
weather came there wasn’t enough steam heat, and the hot 
water was an uncertain quantity in any sort of weather, 
and her mother was unendingly querulous and complaining. 

Still, Amy had managed somehow. And finally the year 
was got through, and Miss Cannaday had graciously sig- 
nified that she would take her cheap little governess 
counselor on again at the same salary. 

There lay the great difficulty, and that was what now 
hung over Amy’s spirit like a murk. She hadn’t been able 
to save a penny, and this summer she and her mother 
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would have to live on their tiny capital. Another year 
would be no better, and another summer they’d have to 
use their capital again. It was like looking at life through 
an opera glass turned round; it simply diminished and 
diminished until finally it was done for, vanished. The 
summer would soon come when they wouldn’t have any 
capital to live on. 

Amy thought of her friends, no older than herself, so 
idle, so care free. How casually they had let her drift out 
of their lives, making no effort to help her on her hard way! 
There were one or two loyal ones—Helen Milshire, funny, 
scatter-brained, warm-hearted Helen, who had made the 
long pilgrimage up on the West Side to see her, and had 
asked her for luncheon and the matinée, 
invitations which Amy wouldn’t accept 
because she couldn’t return them. And 
there was Leila Parsons; though Leila 
was a thought too patronizing in her kind- 
ness, and Amy felt sure she was only try- 
ing to find out if Hedley Ross still came 
to see her. Hedley Ross—that was a sore ‘ 
spot. He had come twice; but in the ugly, yee 
restricted, cheap little flat he had been : 
embarrassed and ill at ease. 

“Can’t I help you?” he had asked per- 
sistently. ‘“Isn’t there something I can 
Koniae 

Amy had tilted up her little head. She 
was no object of charity—yet. 

“Nothing, thank you; our lawyer at- 
tends to everything.” 

He had asked her to go out with him, 
but she suspected that it was out of pity, 
and she had said that she was too busy. 
She wouldn’t accept anything from any- 
one out of pity, not she. She was glad, 
she told herself, that Hedley Ross hadn’t 
come again. But she wasn’t—not really. 

So much for her friends. 

The school had been closed three weeks 
and she hadn’t been able to puzzle any 
way out of this hideous problem of eco- 
nomics. July had come in hot; the little 
flat was an oven, a furnace, a kiln. 

“Tf the janitor only would save some 
of this heat for winter!’’ Amy said to her 
mother in an attempt to be cheerful and 
funny. 

She had risen early and made her 
mother’s cup of coffee and brought it in 
to her. Mrs. Bristol liked a cup of coffee 
the first thing in the morning. It had 
been so hot the night before that Amy had 
slept on the sofa, leaving the one bed- 
room to her mother, hoping she might be 
a little more comfortable. She sat on the 
edge of the bed and offered the cup and 
her faint humor at the same time. 

“Oh, Amy dear, is that you?” said Mrs. Bristol faintly, 
not responding to the little joke. ‘‘I thought I’d stifle last 


night. I hardly closed my eyes. And when I did drop off ; 


I dreamed of the Maine woods and the ocean; and then 
I woke up, back in this hole.’? She made a hopeless ges- 
ture. 

“‘T wish you could go up there again,”’ said Amy, trou- 
bled. ‘Here, take some coffee, dear.” 

“We can’t afford it. We can’t afford anything.” 

The hand that held the cup shook. It was a very frail 
white hand, and its faint trembling made Amy’s heart 
tremble too. Her mother looked so old, so ill this morning. 
What if she, too, should be taken, as everything else worth 
having, from Amy’s life? She made a sudden mad resolve. 

“Why, we can afford it very well,” she said. ‘You for- 
get that we’ve got a lot of money in the bank, and I know 
no better way of spending it than to get you out of this hot 
city. Heat always distresses you so.” 

“But I couldn’t go away without you,” said Mrs. Bris- 
tol longingly. She had revived, steadied a little at the 
mere thought. 

“T don’t see why not,” said Amy, improvising rapidly. 
“TI might join you later. I’d really like to stay in the city 
for another month and look around a little. I might find 
something better than Miss Cannaday’s with the time to 
hunt for it.” 

“Oh, Amy, I’d hate to have you leave there! It’s such 
nice, ladylike work. I’d never mind telling anyone who 
asks that you’re with Miss Cannaday.” 

Amy shut her lips tight. She wouldn’t say it—she 
wouldn’t say it. No use—no use. Mrs. Bristol had already 
left the subject. She was dwelling on the picture of a sum- 
mer in Maine. 

“IT wouldn’t need to go to the hotel, Amy,” she said. 
“There were some very nice boarding cottages—you re- 
member?—much more reasonable. And I’d be quite near 
the hotel so that I could go to the concerts and have my 
bridge there with my friends. Mrs. Leftwich will be there 
I know; and old Mrs. Galloway, that wealthy old lady 
from Boston; and Miss Spain. What a wonderful card 
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player she was. I always suspected her of having been an 
instructor. I’d need very few new clothes.” 

Amy had not thought of clothes; it meant further in- 
roads on their money. She had impulsively let herself in 
for a great deal more than she had bargained for. She 
rallied herself desperately. 

“Then it’s settled you’re going, and the sooner the 
better.” 


“up Against it, Aren’t You?’’ She Asked. 
Dearie. I’ve Been There”’ 

“T’ll get right up and look over all my things and see 
what I’ve got that’s fit to take,’”’ said Mrs. Bristol happily. 

She was like a child in her pleasure, and seeing her thus 
brought to Amy a renewed sense of her responsibility. 

It took ten days of preparation before Mrs. Bristol was 
ready to start. They had bought very few things, just the 
essentials; but with her ticket and money enough to pay 
her board for the first month, it had all seemed to come to a 
prodigious sum. The meanness, the pettiness of pinching 
pennies, where she had been used to spending dollars with- 
out a thought, hurt Amy intolerably. She ordered a taxi 
to drive to the station; but, after she had seen her mother 
on the train, she walked all the way home. Even car fare 
was worth saving now. 

Alone in the little hot flat, she was the prey of panic. 
She felt like a leaf blown by the winds of disaster—perhaps 
to destruction. How was she to manage? What would 
she do? 

“Tf I’d only been taught something useful!’’ she 
mourned. “If there was only someone who would advise 
me a little and make suggestions! I’m like any little green- 
horn from the country. Or worse—an immigrant just 
off the ship.” 

Impossible schemes flitted through her head. She might 
go to an employment agency and try for a place as lady’s 
maid, or even as chambermaid. She might go on the stage. 
She might get a place in one of the big grocery stores, offer- 
ing new brands of food to the passers-by. She might sell 
tickets at a moving-picture theater; other girls did. 
Everywhere she saw women working, but somehow there 
was nothing that she felt herself capable of doing. But she 
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must make some kind of start. She dressed herself ea: 
fully, powdered her nose and practiced a smile in t) 
mirror. | 

“Try to imagine it’s just make-believe, Amy,” she sa. 
nodding to the girl in the mirror. “Pretend that you: 
doing it for fun, and maybe you won’t be so seared.” 

First she went to the big stores; but after three eri 
voiced impersonal employment managers had explained 
her that this was the slack season, and that they wou 
take on no one new in any department before autumn, s: 
went to no more. Then she tried some of the smal 
shops—all kinds—bookshops, millinery shops, special 
shops, antique shops, china shops, embroidery sho} 
Everywhere she met the same answer: ‘We don’t take | 
any help in summer.” “a 

Two days of this sent her spirits down to zero. Ont. 
third day she made a perfectly foolish plan. 2 

“T’ll begin at Fifty-seventh § 
and ask in every place of busi 
each side of the street between Six 
and Fifth Avenues. Then I’ll 
Fifty-sixth Street, and so on d 
Forty-second. There must b: 
thing.” 

But it was exactly the same 
didn’t need saleswomen in the s 
they didn’t need waitresses 
restaurants and tea rooms, the 
need inexperienced office hel 
didn’t need anyone—and, in 
they didn’t need Amy. Sometim 
met rudeness, sometimes indiff: 
and very often a little touch of 
ness and sympathy that helped | 
goon. One buxom saleslady, | 
as yellow as corn, her nose po 
a ghastly white, her lips raw red. 
at her solicitously. 7 

“Up against it, aren’t you?’ 
asked. ‘‘I know, dearie. I’ve be 
there. Here, give me your name | 
address and I’ll speak to my sist 
She works in a big wholesale how 
and there might maybe be a char 
Amy could have wept on her shoul 
with gratitude. - | 

Strange to see New York thus, on its und 
side. If her need had not been so gre 
might have enjoyed it. But save fo 
occasional bit of human understandi 
was offered her she found it unspeal 
dreary and depressing. 4 
But she kept on. There was nothing e 
for her to do. 
Late in the afternoon, a few blocks fr 
her starting point; she rang the bell att 
great graystone house that sheltered the 
establishment of the Misses Warren 
that had once belonged to a family of wi 
and distinction, and though it was n 
the hands of business, still had an 
name plate said simply, The Misses 
There was no hint of the needle, no 
the shears. Amy knew the place by 
tion only; it had always been too ex 
even for their ample means. A War 
was a creation, and cost accordingly. 
“T might get a place as errand girl,” thought 
grimly as she entered. q 
A uniformed man had opened the door and wave 
toward the marble staircase. Evidently he mistook 
a client. She entered a wide silk-hung drawing-ro 
nished in authentic Empire mahogany—chairs, t 
mirrors and chaise longue. Save that it had as 
water-color sketches of gowns on the largest table, 
open appointment book on one of the smaller ones, i 
have been a room in any private house. Old can 
graced the mantel, and small pieces of old glass, chi 
silver filled the étagéres on each side of the wide 
marble fireplace. It was a room of charm and 
cool, too, after the hot street. But it was empty. 
In the room behind it, however, there was a gro 
people talking with animation. A middle-aged lad 
a flowing veil seemed to be the central figure, the 
standing around her in deference—a good-looking 
man, an elderly woman in black, a very young, inte 
looking girl in gray crépe de chine. The voice 0 
Flowing Veil dominated. 
“But I must see something, Mrs. Karsten. I 
visualize things in thin air—just so. This is an event. 
don’t have two daughters married every day.” © 
“We can make sketches,’ offered the young 
deferentially. 
“T don’t want sketches; sketches are nothing 
Things look one way in a picture and quite differe 
they’re made. Besides, I want to see the actual mate! 
“Oh, we can show you those,” said Mrs. Karsten. 
The Flowing Veil turned a cold eye in her direction. 
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“T don’t want to look at bolts of goods and lengths of 
be. I want to see something on a model. I must say, 
er I’ve come all the way from Montreal, to receive 
patment like this, and after all the years I’ve been a 
«stomer ——”’ She was working herself into indignation. 

The young girl in gray disengaged herself from the group 
«d came to Amy. 

“Did you want to see someone?”’ she asked. 
“Tm looking for work,” said Amy; ‘“‘any kind.” 
-“Why—I’m sorry ” she began, and then a sudden 
tought seemed to strike her. She looked at Amy with an 
epraising, critical glance. Never had Amy been so com- 
jehended, inspected. “Wait a moment,” she said. 

She went back and plucked the sleeve of the young man. 
fespoke to him ina low tone. He, too, turned and looked 
; Amy, swiftly, impersonally, but completely. 

“Why, I believe ” he began. ‘Then he turned back 
ithe Flowing Veil. ‘Would you like to have me design 
secial gowns, right on the model, while you look on, Mrs. 
jacNeall?”’ he asked. ; 

“Of course that’s what I want,” said the Flowing Veil. 
* told you that in the first place. I’m sorry Miss Florence 
4d Miss Mary are abroad; but of course everyone knows 
ju’re the brains of the place now. But I thought you said 
ju hadn’t any models.” 

“Our regular models are, unfortunately, not here. One 
jon vacation and the other is ill. But I believe we can get 
ce. Won't you please come into the Gray Room? I'll 
} with you at once. You really won’t have to wait five 
ynutes, Mrs. MacNeall; I know how you hate it.” 

‘te eonvoyed the Flowing Veil toward the back, opened 
aloor for her and bowed her in. Then he turned to Amy. 
“Eveline says you’re looking for work. Have you ever 
fen a model?” 

No,” said Amy, adding firmly, “but I think I could.” 
We're in a great difficulty. If you could help us out it 
yuld be wonderful. Will you go with Eveline and get into 
alip, and then she’ll bring you into the Gray Room. I’m 
gng to design some frocks, with the materials, you know, 


i on you.” 


He was really immensely good-looking, seen close to, and 
ler—thirty atleast. Tall, broad shouldered, thin waisted, 
ch a clear, tanned skin and blue eyes, and exceptionally 
ll tailored in his summer-gray homespun and soft ban- 
dana tie. ‘“‘We’ll pay you, of course, and it might lead to 
Snething permanent. Eveline, take this young lady and 
hve her put on a flesh-colored slip—and hurry.’’ He 
sited away and turned back. ‘‘What is your name?” 
“Mi Bristol.” 
‘ 
1 a 
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“Miss Bristol. Thank you. Please make haste!’ 

He was gone. Amy had heard in his voice exactly the 
same tone that she had used to the Bristol servants of 
former years, kind, but unmistakably coming from across 
a gulf. She hated him, and for a hot, indignant moment 
she almost refused. 

Then she said mentally, ‘Don’t be a fool. This will be a 
little money anyway.” 

Eveline was waiting with impatience. She led Amy toa 
small dressing room and helped her. 

“Just take off all your things down to your corset, and 
put on this.’ She brought a costume slip of heavy, lus- 
trous, flesh-colored satin, very straight and plain, held over 
the shoulder by ribbon straps. ‘“‘It’s wonderful, someone 
coming in just in the nick of time. Mrs. MacNeall’s one of 
the Warrens’ oldest customers, and it would be dreadful to 
disappoint her. Miss Mary and Miss Florence would be 
so angry if we did.” 

“Who are Miss Mary and Miss Florence?” asked Amy, 
interested in spite of her anger at the young man. 

“Why, they’re the two Miss Warrens. They own the 
business.” h 

“And who’s that man, then?” She wanted to say “‘un- 
pleasant man,”’ but was glad she hadn’t when she heard 
the admiration in Eveline’s voice. 

“That’s Mr. Gerdes. He designs our special things. He’s 
marvelous—better than lots of the French ones, every- 
one says. He’sin charge. The other lady is Mrs. Karsten. 
She’s one of our saleswomen, and, of course, she’s too old 
and too stout to be a model, even in an emergency. And 
I’m too little. Oh, how I hate to be so little! But you’re 
just right—height and figure and everything! The mo- 
ment I looked at you and you said you wanted work I 
thought, ‘We’re saved.’ There, you’re all ready, aren’t 
you? Come right along.” 

Amy hung back, feeling terribly undressed. 

““Look here, I can’t goin there where that manis, like this.” 

Eveline was shrewd. She did not sympathize or argue. 
She merely said 
mildly, “It’s not 
half so bare as 
most evening 
dresses.” 

That was true— 
it was not, and this 
simple statement 
reassured Amy. 

““Very well, 
then.” 
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Eveline went ahead down the short corridor and opened 
a door. They entered a small room, done in gray, with a 
rosy living tinge beneath it, and filled with mifrors. Mrs. 
MacNeall sat enthroned in a gray brocade chair. Mrs. 
Karsten stood beside her and Mr. Gerdes before her. A 
calm, handsome, plump woman, with black hair and a 
foreign look, was bringing bolts of silk and satin and 
chiffon, lengths of lace, ornaments in various colors. 

Mr. Gerdes’ face brightened as Amy came in, and once 
again he gave her that complete, scrutinizing look. 

“Very good,” he said. “Will you stand here, please?” 

He caught up a bolt of white satin, flung out the shining 
breadths, ripped across it with his quick scissors. Eveline 
proffered pins in a silver dish. He hung the stuff from 
Amy’s shoulders, pinned it, caught it here and there, cut 
it again. He manipulated lace, strands of pearls, tulle— 
all with incredible deftness and quickness. 

Amy, watching in the mirror, forgot to be self-conscious 
as she saw herself metamorphosed into a lovely medieval 
bride. 

As Mr. Gerdes worked he spoke a little, but only to ask 
for various things, or to inform Mrs. MacNeall of his idea. 
Mrs. Karsten made an occasional suggestion, and Eveline 
became generally alert and useful. 

“The general effect of both dresses should be alike,’’ he 
said, “but the detail different—so that there is no monot- 
ony, and yet no lack of harmony. For one, lace sleeves— 
the other, soft wrinkled sleeves of the satin. The lace panel 
on one—so. The satin, very delicately embroidered, for 
the other.’’ 

He made quick changes illustrating his meaning, and 
Mrs. MacNeall responded with august noises of approval 
and interest. 

“And for Miss Jane, the veil with pearls and cabochons 
of orange blossoms over the ears. For Miss Jessie, a band 
of orange blossoms and cabochon of pearls. The veils all 
tulle—for both.” He flung misty wreathings of the soft 


stuff over Amy’s head. 
(Continued on Page 103) 
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Starting Out From the Upper Bar B C Ranch 


unfinished cabin, the sunlight of a July morning 

falling on his curly black head and Gallic face, 
said this, ‘You have an interesting place here—more 
interesting than you realize. It will be a psychological 
laboratory. This country will have an immense effect upon 
those who see it.” 

Well, I don’t know. I used to think that when I was 
younger, and I am afraid that I tried to produce a change 
in the minds of some of my guests by -force majeure; but 
having been in the dude business sixteen years, and having 
in that time seen fifteen hundred or so tourists, I have 
come to the conclusion that people on the whole, once they 
have passed the formative period, are pretty much what 
they are. Let them come West when they are still below 
the age of seven and I will guarantee that they will be 
drenched with memories of mountains that will last them 
all the rest of their lives; or let them come West when they 
are in their teens or early twenties, and the same thing 
will happen, although possibly in a more diluted form, to 
three-fourths of them; but after twenty-five, if they go 
away with some new beauty and freshness in their hearts 
it is because they have brought beauty and freshness there 
in the first place. 

And after all, that is reasonable enough. Experience to 
be effective must be cumulative. Tragedy scours for a 
while almost every human heart, and sweetens it, and so 
does joy; but before long both are forgotten in the 
daily round of living. The man or woman who comes 
West, and actually lives there, does as a rule experi- 
ence some change; but it is expecting too much to 
think that two or three months in the summer, the 
least distinctive months of all, will greatly affect the 
mature person. That most of these mature persons 
enjoy their visits, and are interested and good-natured, 
is sufficiently satisfactory. 

The human soul is a curious thing anyway; you 
have to be a hardy adventurer to continue to try to 
perform miracles with it. 


[os portrait painter, sitting on a floor joist of an 


Molded by Environment 


HE longer I live, the more, however, on the whole, 
must I believe in environment—at least where sur- 
face characteristics are involved. Heredity, it seems 
to me, is the fundamental factor, environment the ex- 
terior one. Nor can you say definitely which more 
makes the real man. A man may be born a copper 
plate or alead plate; but if the copper plate and the 
lead plate undergo the same experiences and live in 
the same country, after a while they will be—at any 
rate, to all intents and purposes—more alike than 
two copper plates widely separated. The lines written 
upon the lead plate will be more blurred than those 
written upon the copper plate, but they will be the 
same lines. Taine, if I am not mistaken, was laughed 
at. when in his history he advanced the theory that 
mists and cold and pine forests made the trans- 
cendental northerner, and blue skies and clearness and 
lack of mystery the logical Latin. But some of the 
skepticism concerning Taine’s theory has disappeared. 
Granted, for instance, that to some extent the 
original stock of the Middle West has migrated farther 
west or been overwhelmed by new settlement, there 
is still something to be explained about the wide 
difference between the Middle Westerner and the Far 
Westerner; something to be explained about the 
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changes that occur to a Middle Western family when. it 
settles in the Far West; the differences, for one thing, 
between the father and mother and their children. With 
all his virtues, the Middle Westerner lives in a flat coun- 
try without horizons, and speaks in a flat voice and thinks 
large vague flat thoughts, while the Far Westerner lives in 
a country of jagged peaks and drama, and has a beautiful 
rising and falling voice and a singularly passionate point 
of view. This is worth while investigating. I know of no 
American writer who has as yet taken it up, save perhaps 
Willa Cather; and she has done so only for the Middle West. 

Some day a clever person, with a love for his or her 
country, will be born who will have the insight to discover 
in the Middle West or Far West a field for literature where 
environment and heredity have combined to form genre 
pictures as clear-cut as any the European writer has at his 
command. The Far West is producing a race of its own; 
a race that in many of its traits resembles the Russian. 
Why shouldn’t it? It has the snow, the great distances, 
the constant contact with Nature, the isolation and the 
necessity for endurance. 

And at all events, whatever the effect of Wyoming may 
be on those who spend only a month or two on its high 
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The Author and One of the Boys on the Ranch 


plateaus, I know that it has altered me conside 

my point of view, my philosophy, even—I bel 

to some extent my bodily structure; nor would 

missed for any of the galleys from Ophir what I 
learned, or what I think I have learned, of human 1 
during my sixteen years of dude wrangling. Possibly 
period of study has set me back five to ten years in 
profession of writing, but it has been well worth 
have seen men and women intimately and in a rey 
way. 

For human nature itself, for the material, I have achii 
an immense respect. For the individual man and woman 
not so great a respect, at least some sympathy. For 
circumstances that make the average man and wo 
what he or she is, I have only a profound hatred. 


Bad Manners Bred of Crowds 


IVE the average man or woman plenty of sleep, ; 

air, enough to eat, exercise to keep the blood mon 
and a few friends for company, and you have as a 
extremely pleasant and kindly intentioned person. 
per cent of all the crimes committed, I firmly belie 
what might be called crowd crimes. 

You can see in a simple and articulated form what I 
talking about if you watch a bunch of horses in a corr 
a paddock. Horses and people, since they are both, | 

begin with, animals, have many traits in comn 
Give horses a nice big sunny and, in places, sl 
corral, or a paddock with trees and running 
and you will see them behave in the most cou 
fashion toward one another; but confine the 
closely and, like city crowds, their worst instine 
come to the surface. They will not be jostled, ex 
by friends, and they are not particularly amiable | 
about that. : , 

Only a few weeks ago I was standing at the ir 
section of two of the busiest streets in New Y 
waiting—like a countryman and a law-abiding citi 
but like no one else—for the traffic signals to be1 
for me to cross, when a very nice-looking girl k 

“me in the back and, pushing me aside, remée 
“Get out of the way, you darned fool!” 

To which I confess that I retorted with 
most fervency, ‘““And I hope to thunder 
killed!’ 

Reflecting about this afterwards, I came t 
conclusion that such an incident would never 
happened had the girl and I met in the graciouss 
and spaciousness of the Rocky Mountains. __ 

As a matter of fact—this is no new saying- 
more you study animals the more humble and thou 
ful you become. At first they seem—just anin 
but the more you see of them the more you 
that they are merely blurred and confused replicas 
all your relatives and friends and enemies and lo 
Give them a chance and the most of them ar 
animals. ~ 

Even grizzly bears are harmless if you refrain 
annoying them. 

We have entertained millionaires and poets 
artists, business men of every description, sp 
little bobbed-haired flappers and large selfish w 
who have allowed their minds and bodies to gro 
angels and those who weren’t; people whose ho 
were in every part of the country from New Yor 
San Francisco; prohibitionists and antiprohibition! 
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jamentalists and mod- 
sts, reactionaries and 
wals, futurists and clas- 
ts, those who enjoy 
1 Dell and Frank Crane 
those who read none but 
. Lawrence and Ger- 
Stein; the bow-legged 
/fat-legged and spindle- 
ked and knock-kneed; 
rtunate creatures with 
resembling those of 
and Apollo—like the 
t-ear conductor, there 
te thing at least every 
1: wrangler knows, and 
«ig the shape of the lower 
rs of the men, women 
ychildren on his place— 
vishmen and Frenchmen 
Oanadians,and with few 
<otions this rule held. 

fe Englishman who was 
«ght up to the ranch by 
jJormon bishop was an- 
yced in this fashion: 
Te lord’s down in the 
ws,” said the Mormon 
sp. “What’ll I do with 


Jeidentally,this English- 

2 who had fought two 

; on the Western Front and been wounded—we had 
sthen ourselves entered the war—said this: 

“Var doesn’t make men. It’s a wonder to me, and a 
ite to humanity, that men can go to war and come out 
mn_at all.”’ 

far that in mind, for this man was a typical British 
wer; a V. C., a colonel, and had been in the army since 
as Seventeen and had fought in eight campaigns. 


f A Matter of Backgrounds 
} 


yr to me it is equally a wonder that men and women 
an endure ordinary life and_ come out human. This 
vi7 thing of flesh and blood and aspiration, this intricate 
id'elicate adjustment of tears and laughter and evil and 
tsm, is beaten upon by noise and confusion and ugli- 
sand hatred and endless senseless killing like a tree in 
stm. 

Ct of its own mind, to be sure, have come the very 
r@ that are its enemies; but like the jinn the poor fish- 
mi released, these forces promised happiness only to 
ointo a cloud of tragedy. With all the brute in it, 
dhe monkey and the clown, humanity per se is un- 
mbly splendid. 

Ifyou learn, however, from seeing people on a dude 
n¢ that most of them are fundamentally charitable, at 
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Talking it Over at the Upper Bar B C Ranch 


the same time, paradoxically enough, you perceive their 
minor and amusing vices with a clearness not possible in 
more crowded places. A white light beats upon them. You 
must remember, for one thing, that they are standing before 
a soaring and lucid background. 

With the Rocky Mountains bounding him, a man or 
a woman can look very small indeed. Yet if you are at 
all charitable or humorous you don’t mind these minor 
vices so much; you are inclined to like their owners all 
the better for them, although at times they may -be exas- 
perating. 

A friend of mine, an Easterner, who owns a ranch a few 
miles below us, brought his family butler out one summer 
to cook for him. I remembered this man from childhood. 
He had always been a portentous figure in my childish 
eyes; something nearly as grave and to be looked up to 
as a president or a head master of a school or a bishop; 
a large, red-faced man, as I recollected him. Also he had 
been a valet to a duke; and in those days, being a snob, 
as all children are, a duke seemed a more important crea- 
ture to me than he does now. And then suddenly, years 
later, I saw this family butler, this ex-valet of a duke, 
standing in his shirt sleeves before a log cabin with a gigan- 
tic snow-covered peak back of him—a little, crimson-faced, 
soft-armed, deprecatory person in dusty black clothes. So 
do the mighty fall! 


A Horseback Party in Yellowstone National Park 


The sequel of this story 
is amusing. I went in and 
had lunch. The owner was 
absent, but several of his 
young ranch hands were 
about. In my honor the ex- 
valet of a duke revived his 
former grandeur. He passed 
me watery boiled potatoes 
and outrageously tough 
meat reclining lackadaisi- 
cally upon battered tin 
plates, with the air of one 
who waits upon a banquet. 

Finally he said to me, 
“Will you have dessert, sir, 
or fruit?” 

““Wha-what dessert?” I 
stuttered in my astonish- 
ment. : 


Saved! 


“T)UDDING, sir; and it’s 
not very good, for I 
haven’t learned yet to cook 
upon a wood stove. And I 
wouldn’t recommend the 
fruit, either, sir—dried 
peaches, and very old.” 

Nor was this all, for the 
‘ “fruit, sir—dried peaches, 
and very old,” having been consumed, I rolled an after- 
dinner cigarette and saw with horror the ex-valet of a duke, 
where he stood by his stove, mark my action out of the 
corner of his eye and strike a match and advance toward 
me. None of the young ranch hands had ever witnessed 
such procedure and they stared in open-mouthed astonish- 
ment. Possibly they thought Ruggles of Red Gap was 
going to set fire to my clothes. I hadn’t a moment to lose 
if I wished to save my face. I arose hurriedly, brushed 
aside Ruggles of Red Gap as if I hadn’t seen him and 
sought the air. 

I could tell a thousand tales, most of them pleasant and 
cheerful, some of them sardonic, a few of them tragic. 
Were another King Schariar to be born, I would make an 
excellent Scheherazade. But unfortunately, unlike Sche- 
herazade, who was blessed with both an Oriental and a 
feminine candor, my lips are sealed concerning many of my 
more histrionic memories. Besides, I haven’t a thousand 
and one nights for the telling. 

I cannot tell you, for instance, of how a good friend of 
mine—a charming woman when she was herself—tried to 
shoot me. She had tried to shoot several other people as 
well. I sat on the edge of her bed and for five minutes 
or so looked into the wavering end of a .32-caliber revol- 
ver before I persuaded her that murder was out of the 

; (Continued on Page 182) 
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\ , 7 HEN Dora married there were left in 
the old Dillard house only Caleb and 
Esther and Aunt Mary Howe. Dora 
went to East Harbor tomakea home for Arthur 
Tuck. At first they came 
out to dinner every Sunday; 
things were, on the surface, 
little changed. Caleb 
farmed the place as he had 
in the past, a little less en- 
ergetically year by year; 
Esther and Aunt Mary kept 
the house as scrupulously 
clean; and once or twice 
Dora spent a week at home 
with her brother and sister. 
Marriage had worked a 
change in Dora, though not 
so marked a change as it 
had worked in Leon. She 
lost a little weight, and her 
flesh became more firm and 
her eyes lost their humility 
and acquired a certain sub- 
dued gayety, as though she 
found life pleasant and 
amusing. In them now and 
then a shadow lurked; for, 
as Esther had said with so 
much satisfaction, she 
would never have any chil- 
dren. But Dora accepted 
this cross as in some meas- 
ure her punishment for her 
long cowardice and submis- 
sion; she did not nurse a 
grudge against her sister. 
Nevertheless, by slow de- 
grees they grew apart. 
Esther’s life was narrow; 
she saw few people; her 
days followed a modest 
round of household duties; 
her evenings were spent in 
talk with Aunt Mary and 
Caleb or in reading and re- 
reading magazines which 
Arthur and Dora occasion- 
ally brought to the house. 
Her interests, always nar- 
row, became more and more 
restricted; she settled into 
an increasingly rigid rou- 
tine, to which she clung. 

Dora, on the other hand, 
found new interests. She 
had always been more in- 
clined to friendliness than 
Esther, had always known 
a few people in Kast Har- 
bor. Arthur knew everyone 
there, and the little city 
made his bride welcome 
with all the cordiality natu- 
ral to small communities. 
Dora joined the Study Club 
and the Travel Club, she found pleasure in a regular at- 
tendance at church, she learned to play bridge, and when 
she and Arthur were not otherwise occupied they some- 
times went in the evening to a moving-picture show. In the 
winters, when the great snows blanketed the streets, and 
the sidewalks were ravines drawn between great white 
walls, the people of East Harbor kept indoors by day; but 
they were apt to gather in the evening for cards, for gossip, 
for a church supper or a club meeting. 

Dora enjoyed this; she blossomed under these influences; 
her interests widened. 

Sometimes, at the farm, she tried to tell Esther of this 
new life of hers; but Esther, though she listened politely, 
was obviously uninterested. She and Aunt Mary found 
pleasure.in hearing the gossip of-East Harbor; they liked 
to be told that this man’s business was failing, that that 
newcomer bade fair to be successful, that this man’s wife 
was driving him away from home and that that one’s 
bride was wasting his substance in extravagance. Beyond 
this their interest did not go. Dora learned at last to speak 
only what they wished to hear; by degrees she came less 
often to the farm, and sometimes a month passed, even in 
the summertime, without her taking Sunday dinner there. 
The long winters, when traveling was difficult, kept them 


apart from November till April; the cleft between the sis- 
ters widened. 
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He Sat on the Edge of the Bed Watching the Final Stages of the Process of Dressing the Prospective 
Bride With Woeful Eyes 


Six years after Dora’s marriage Aunt Mary died. That 
woman of iron was more than eighty years old, yet to the 
end, save for her increasing deafness and her failing mem- 
ory, seemed in full possession of her powers. Every morn- 
ing she helped Esther with the beds or wiped dishes while 
Esther washed them. Now and then she baked bread or 
cake or pies, for Esther had never done well with pastry. 
Aunt Mary always fried the weekly supply of doughnuts. 
Caleb liked them short, and Hsther’s were apt to be 


tough. In the summer the older woman did the preserving, . 


and Hsther at this season worked under her directions. 

Up to the week of her death they had no warning that 
her end was near. Then one evening—it was in January, 
and bitterly cold—she broke a windowpane in her room by 
allowing a chair to rock against it. She had for years lived 
in constant terror of drafts, had been accustomed to sleep 
with her windows closed; and Esther urged her, this night, 
to sleep in one of the other rooms. 

Aunt Mary insisted that she must have her own bed; 
but in the morning she confessed she had been cold, and 
that evening she began to sneeze. Her fever rose; she 
acquired a cough; her lungs were affected, and quite peace- 
fully she died. The day before her death was Saturday, 
baking day; she wished to rise and fry doughnuts, but 
Esther compromised by mixing them under her rigid direc- 
tion, at the very bcdside. 


.drove his own car now. 


April 12, ie 


When Esther brought a sample upsi}s 
and Aunt Mary had satisfied herself 0 jt 
mediocrity, she said in austere tones: “T} 
You’ll never learn to do them right, Est}. 

Thereupon she wen ti 
sleep, and spoke nomor 9 
the few hours of life » 
were left to her. Snow 4 
deep upon the roads; jis 
had locked the earth wi jy 
a crust of iron. They jy 
her body to the recei \ 
vault to lie there and a jj 
the release of spring bey 
interment. 

Arthur and Dora ¢: 
out from East Harbo))y 
sleigh to attend the fun |] 
the journey was a bitter e 
and snow falling that) 
kept them at the farm’ 
the roads could be bry 
out again. When theje 
turned to town Caleb r 
Esther fell easily into 1} 
ancient round once ne 
Morning, noon and ni} 
Caleb tended thestoek] 
dled in the barn; mort g 
noon and night Hs 
cooked their meals | 
washed the dishes; e} 
morning she made thet § 

One evening a week ¢ » 
the funeral Caleb foun: 
sister weeping; buty 
would have comfor' 
she resented the fae 
he had discovered he} 
ness and put him 
aside. 

They had sold the 
Farm the year befor 
mortgageuponith 
a little, year by yea 
place was fairly wor 
haps eighteen hu 
dollars; but when thi 
gage reached twelv 
dred they could bor 
more and gaveupt 
gle to keep the land 
was no ready pur 
the sale wiped out th 
gage and left them 
gin at all. Relief f 
taxes upon the lan 
sold eased their 

. | somesmall degree, | 
wasstill adeficit. Ty 
later they began tos 
wood off the Bartlett 
lot. 

The Dillard pla 
consisted of the ] 

- Woods, the home: 
Marshall’s Meadows, down across the road; just 
hundred acres in all. Twenty years had cut their 
in half. 

Esther. still refused to speak Leon’s name; bu 
heard from him with increasing regularity, and 
then he read Leon’s letters aloud, Esther not pri 
but pretending not to hear. Leon was doing well. E 
dren were growing up; he wrote once that a youn 
in the neighborhood was paying attention to Ma 
added that Jennie thought the two would be marrie 
Mary was a little older. ‘‘I don’t guess so, myself,’ 
plained. ‘‘She ain’t only seventeen.’”’ This news e 
scornful exclamation from Esther; but she seem 
pent her weakness at once, and the rigidity of 
tenance became so pronounced that Caleb dared 
read the remainder of the letter. 

Dora and Arthur occasionally visited Leon; andl 
affairs—he was marketing an increasing number of 
every year—often took him to East Harbor. On such 
he was accustomed to have dinner at Dora’s ho 


"I 


Between Dora and Leon old bonds strengthened, 
ing them more and more closely. Twice the little gu q 
bore Dora’s name visited her aunt for a month or $0 #! 
time. The first visit came when she was seven; the T) 
when she was eight years old. k 


} : . 
4 the ninth year after Dora’s marriage Jennie’s mother 
jil. Leon and Jennie came to the funeral, and passed the 
Dard farm more than once in their car; Leon and Caleb 
snpuntered each other on the boundary between the two 
‘aas and to some small extent drew together again. Leon 
»s:d one day whether he might not come and see Esther; 
»y Caleb shook his head. 
- She’s never spoke your name,”’ he said. 
_[ kind of thought she might come to Jennie’s mother’s 
wral,’”’ Leon explained in a wistful tone. 
_ Well, she wouldn’t,” Caleb replied. 
_|d Fergus was left by his wife’s death very much alone. 
\; was heavy upon him; he needed a strong hand about 
hplace. His wife had died in the fall and that winter he 
niaged alone; but in the spring when there was much work 
oe done, Sam, Leon’s oldest boy, came to help him. 
_ oung Sam was a stocky, sandy-haired boy in his eight- 
eh year; and he and Caleb at once became friendly. 
Jb fell into the habit of wandering over to see Fergus in 
long afternoons when work was done for the day. Sam 
overed in Caleb something lovable and fine and gave 
wm a frank devotion which warmed Caleb’s heart to the 
, Once or twice Caleb suggested that Sam come home 
vii him to dinner; he was willing to risk Esther’s wrath. 
ut each time Sam asked, ‘“‘Did Aunt Esther say so?” 
{7 when Caleb was forced to answer in the negative the 
joshook his head. ‘‘ Father told me not to bother her,” 
explained. 
_aleb confessed to himself a faint relief in these refusals; 
ead been afraid of Esther’s wrath. But he continued to 
ei good deal of Sam in a more or less furtive way; and 
i. and Arthur, whenever they came out from East 
i:bor, always went to see the boy. Also, Sam made 
riuds in the village. Old Fergus let him go each evening 
he mail, and the men he encountered in the store liked 
i, and one night he went to a dance in the hall above the 
te and met some of the younger girls who lived in the 
on. 
hen pressure of work at home permitted, Leon and 
auie sometimes drove down for an hour’s visit at her 


He Wandered Out-of:Doors Alone, 
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father’s farm; and at such times Sam would take his father 
into the fields and display his handiwork. 

“He'll make a farmer,” Leon told Caleb one day. ‘He 
has the way of it at his fingers’ ends.” 
Caleb nodded. ‘‘Yes,” he agreed. 

it; and Fergus is a good teacher.” 

. “You might get him to help you sometimes,” Leon sug- 
ee “Td like to think he was working on the home 
place.”’ 

Caleb smiled hopelessly. ‘Lord, I don’t do enough to 
need any help,” he confessed. “Esther and I, we just get 
along. And she probably wouldn’t want him around.” 

Leon did not press the suggestion. Thus stood affairs in 
the spring of the tenth year after Dora’s marriage. 


“Yes. He takes to 


XIX 
QS Sunday late in May Arthur and Dora appeared 
unexpectedly, just before dinnertime. When their car 
drove into the yard Esther went to the door to meet them. 
“T declare,” she said impatiently, ‘you might have let 


me know you were coming. Caleb and I eat so little when ~ 


we’re alone.” 

Dora laughed in an affectionate way and took her sis- 
ter’s arm and led her indoors. 

“Now, Esther, don’t make a fuss,” she urged. ‘‘ We just 
decided to come at the last minute. And you know you 
won’t have a telephone. It’s ashame if we can’t come out 
without your stirring yourself all up, days ahead.” 

Esther sniffed and said, ‘‘It’s a pity if I can’t stand being 
stirred up a little, Dora. Does me good, I expect. But if 
you hadn’t come Caleb and I would just have eaten some 
boiled potatoes and bread and butter.” 

“Then I’m glad we came,” Dora declared. ‘‘Now if you 
just would keep chickens!’’ She put her hat aside. “‘ Well 
there, we’ll find something. Esther, I had to come. I had 
something to tell you. Leon and Jennie were in town last 
week with Mary, buying her wedding things. She’s going 
to be married, the fifth of June.” 

At Leon’s name Esther as from long habit had put on 
her defensive armor; her countenance had frozen, her eyes 
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gone blank. But Dora-had begun to suspect, years ago, 
that in spite of this pose Esther was keenly interested in all 
that pertained to Leon and his children. She went on now, 
undiscouraged. 

“Mary’s such a nice girl, Esther. You’ll like her. She’s 
a pretty little thing, with brown hair and brown eyes, like 
her mother used to have. Only she’s small. And she al- 
ways asks for Aunt Esther. She sent her love to you.” 

“T expect we’ll just have to fry up some salt pork,” 
Esther remarked abstractedly. 

“Arthur and I are going up to the wedding,” Dora con- 
tinued. ‘“‘We’re going to drive up and stay overnight. And 
Leon and Jennie told me to bring you. Leon said he’d 
write you if he thought it would do any good; but he 
thought maybe you’d come to see your niece married any- 
way. And then Mary got me by herself after a while, and 
she wants you to come. She said she wouldn’t feel as 
though she were married if Aunt Esther weren’t there.” 
Dora smiled. “I told her she was a little fool to talk that 
way; but she stuck to it, good. She said she saw you, 
once, when she was down to Mrs. Weir’s funeral; and she 
liked you.” 

Esther, happening to look into the hall, exclaimed: 
““There! Those men have left the front door open, and all 
the dust flying.’ 

She ran to close it. Arthur and Caleb were sitting on the 
little patch of turf before the door. The road that ran past 
the house was the main traveled route from East Harbor to 
Augusta; and many automobiles came that way. On this 
Sunday they passed every few minutes, dragging clouds of 
dust behind them. Esther had waged a hopeless warfare 
against this dust since the coming of the automobile; in 
the old days it had not been such a nuisance. She dusted 
and swept and sprinkled and scrubbed, and had faint 
hopes of victory until she took up her carpets in the spring. 
She shut the door now with an emphatic bang, returned to 
Dora. 

“Don’t you think you might go up with us?”’ Dora per- 
sisted when her sister came back to the kitchen. 

(Continued on Page 87) 


and Sam Followed and Sat Near His Father, Sharing the Older Man’s Trouble 
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OMETIMES a man is cured of his diseases by the 
S skill of doctors, by the kindness of nurses, by a 

sudden ease of mind, by ashock, or by the subtle 
dominance of self-will. Should it be by the last, 
then, if he shall believe in 
himself sufficiently and 
cause others to do likewise, 
he may acquire a comfort- 
able income by combining 
faith healing, Christianity 
and a consulting room in 
Bond Street. 

Asthma, with its attend- 
ant miseries, is ever a per- 
plexing ailment for which 
there would seem to be no 
standard form of cure. 
Tommy Gates had got it 
badly, and had got all the 
side shows as well—partic- 
ularly the left side show of 
a troubled heart. He was, 
so to speak, fit to die; but 
with death’s door ajar at 
his bedside he thought fit 
to put forth an unsocked 
foot and close it with a slam 
so vigorous and resonant 
that its vibrations brought 
him on deck to be a con- 
valescent in a deck chair and 
a delight and amusement to 
his friends. 

This recovery may have 
been brought about by cli- 
matic change, by Vernon’s 
assurance on that terrible 
night when he nearly died, 
or by a chance remark of 
Henry Julius to the effect 
that he had always been 
given to understand that a 
body dropped over the side 
into the Persian Gulf never 
reached the bottom, but pro- 
vided an agreeable change 
of diet for the sharks. 

Tommy Gates did not 
greatly want to offer him- 
self as a gratuity toashark’s 
larder and he said so em- 
phatically. 

“Tf I’ve got to die,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘I’ll die ashore; or at 
any rate, I’ll die near enough 
inshore to cheat those 
damned sharks of a free 
meal.” 

With this determination 
he proceeded to get well so 
rapidly that Olive Banbury 
found herself bereft of any 
other occupation than that 
of common friendship. 

Tommy’s mysterious re- 
covery was so complete 
that when some ten days 
later the Mascot dropped anchor behind the breakwater 
at Colombo he barraged everyone within earshot with 
irrefusable demands to be allowed to go ashore. 

“T’m going to the Gaul Face,” he said. “I’m going ina 
ricksha. I’m going to see cows pull hansom cabs made of 
rushes if I die for it.” 

And since a man who has been ill has a distinct advan- 
tage over persons in robust health, permission was granted. 
Tommy went ashore in company with Olive Banbury. He 
hired two rickshas, he consumed a long program of iced 
drinks and he enjoyed himself exuberantly. 

Nor was he the only one to enjoy himself, for the spirits 
of the entire ship’s company had risen in ratio to Tommy’s 
Surprising recovery. Everyone went ashore, and they ate 
a great many curried prawns and peculiar Eastern dishes, 
and they gasped at the huge scarlet flowers that look like 
bits of a letter box blown up into trees, green as the heart 
of a lettuce, and they bought a great many moonstones and 
collar boxes, and bits of embroidered silk imported from 
Bokhara and Kurdistan and Manchester, and they con- 
ducted themselves in a manner highly advantageous to the 
revenue department and general trade welfare of Ceylon. 
: It was a marvelous day, marked by many astonishing 
incidents. Mary had her first cocktail and felt all the bet- 
ter for it, and Lydia refused to have any cocktails at all 
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His Hand Was Imprisoned From Behind and Averil’s Voice Cried Out, ‘‘No, Don’t! No, Please —Even 
Though You Did it for Me’’ 


and felt all the better for that. Kate Morgan nursed a 
brown baby two days old whose little stomach was so dis- 
tended that she feared it must have swallowed an air ball. 
Joshua Morgan met a man he knew in Bradford. Henry 
Julius saw several color combinations which he had never 
dreamed existed; and William Carpenter, who, heedless of 
protest, had dragged off Lydia to witness some native 
wrestling, accepted an open challenge and by sheer beef 
and grit confounded the art and science of the professor 
and laid him upon his back amid loud plaudits from the 
assembled multitude. 

A marvelous day! Fellowship and good feeling ran high: 
The essence of the East had entered into and taken pos- 
session of everyone; and marvel of marvels, Averil had 
come to Vernon and suggested they should spend the day 
together. 

So off they started on their own—not intentionally on 
their own, because the pilgrimage to Mount Lavinia had 
started as a trio. They had, however, scarcely reached the 
cab rank and chosen the little canopied vehicle which 
should carry them when Mr. Isinglass, who was making a 
corner of the triangle, suddenly remembered that he 
wanted to spend the day alone—or rather in the company 
of a certain native goldsmith with whom he claimed ac- 
quaintance. The old man, indeed, got quite excited about 


LIEPSE 


mind having been talked about?” 


, 


April 12, 9: 


A 
y= 


the necessity to devote his time in this fashion } 
shook his head violently at the polite opposition) 
was forthcoming and, sticking a bread pill on ¢3 
the buttons of the cab’s upholstery, he amble| ¢ 
under the shade of al 
land umbrella with a e 
lining. | 
So Vernon and Ay 
left to their own de. 
drove along that astcs 
ing Mount Lavinia 
with its high screen of )y 
ing palms, its native y 
and the shops of pie 
and weavers, and the y 
changing escort of ; 
naked children who |» 
beside the vehicle ej; 
out, ““Mamma ver’ jp 
papa ver’ bad—give pe) y 
or singing a quaint bis 
and-elbow-beating ns 
of the once popular tt 
“Yip-i-addy-i-ay.” 
They had little de | 
talk, for the Mount La 
road is one of the best )p 
versationalists in the w le 
being ever ready wi 
change of subject or | 
glimpse of something ) 
Itis a shady avenue che 
with pleasant thoughts} 
pictures that are stranj 
dreams. It talks et 


terms of shadow ani 
light, and the hun 
moods of color; it enter} 
with peep shows of 
and the unfamiliar 
Nature life. Silen 
spires, and admira 
delight, and som 
laughter too. Ther 
end to the resources 


great producer whose 
is Orient has flung ¢ 


the happiest chaos 
dwellings and busy t 
daubed with spl 
bright paint, of — 
clothed and unclo' 
and women, of | 
gardens, crossha 


circus complete to 
tlest item. There a 
phants and monkey 
yoked oxen and y 
and snakes and mon) 
and ‘bananas and coe 
and heaven knows what else besides. So Averil, 
never seen the like before, and Vernon, who lik 
the less for knowing it already, sat in glowing ad 
and adored everything they saw, and perhaps 
into the bargain. 

At last Vernon said, ‘‘What made you sugge 
should spend the day together?”’ ; 

“Why? Would you rather we didn’t?” q 

“T won’t waste time answering that. You know 
is no one that I’d rather i ' d 

“Then perhaps that was the reason—that and a fe 
that you deserve a holiday.” ; 

ce Do if } ” 

She nodded. 

“Yes. Besides’’—there was a moment of hesitati 
“Mr. Isinglass ticked me off about you.’’ 

“Ticked you off?” 

‘Well, talked to me—or I talked to him; an 
talked—although I did most of the listening. ° 


His reply was honest. 

“No: man does.’ Then curiosity prompted—“ 
can’t help wondering we ; 

“What was said? I’ll tell you if you like.” 

“Tf you like.” 
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“Well, it was—well, I could see you were miserable and 
yrassed and a bit overcrowded with responsibilities—at 
jst .I thought you were—so I asked Mr. Isinglass what he 
jought.” 

“H’m!”’ 

“His reply was so quaint. He said, ‘My dear, when a 
jan builds a sand castle he’s sure to be troubled as to 
nether he will get it done before the tide comes in.’ I sup- 
yse it is a sand castle.” 

Vernon nodded. 

“Then he went on to say, ‘Most folks stand around 
sing nothing and prophesying failure for the builder, 
nich, to say the least, is a bit dispiriting. But the real 
jend is the one who hops along without a lot of question- 
ig and advice and dips a spade and heartens the fellow 
sth a bit of cheery companionship.’”’ 

\“T wonder what he was driving at,” said Vernon. 

“T don’t know,” said Averil; “but something like this 
jrhaps. He told me, too, that most people waste their 
jendship in adjustment. That’s true, anyway, for heaps 
¢ hours that might be happy are spent puzzling about 
tings.” 

“T know,” said Vernon. 

Then, “‘Let’s not waste a minute of today puzzling 
gout things, Averil. You’re a brick to offer me this holi- 
¢y. Let’s spend it like kids and forget that there’s any- 
tng difficult in the world.” 
|*Right-o! We'll make a compact—shall we?—that we 
yn’t allow anything at all to interfere with our being com- 
titely and utterly happy in this utterly and completely 
lvely place.” 

‘That's a bet,”’ he answered, ‘“‘but it ought to be easy 
whout a compact.” 

“Yes; but we’ll have one just the same. After all, one 
nver knows what’s going to turn up.” 

‘State the terms,” he replied gravely, ‘‘and I’ll comply 
wh ’em.” 

‘That today and for all today we’ll be youngsters with- 
0; a serious thought in our heads.” 

“Agreed!” 

‘4nd that even if a serious thought does come sneaking 
i, we'll take it by the shoulders and ——” 

‘Kick it down the steps.”’ 

She laughed. 

Exactly!” 


“And we shake on this?” 

“We shake on this.” 

Their hands met dramatically. 

“The word goes, pard!”’ 

“Tt goes!” 

That was a fine start; but perhaps finer still, though in 
a different way, had been a few hurried words from Lydia, 
rustled into Vernon’s ear just before he went ashore: 
“Look here, that night in the Red Sea—forget it! .I like 
you too well to treat you as one of my moods, There’s no 
resentment, old chap; you came out pretty well. I was— 
well, never mind. Sorry and all the rest of it.” 

So with that and with Averil by his side, with the knowl- 
edge that Tommy had rounded the worst corner, with the 
splendid golden sun blazing above, and with the sweet 
smell of yesterday’s rain in his nostrils, Vernon had reason 
to be glad. And glad he was. 

“What’s it like, this Mount Lavinia Hotel?’ Averil 
asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Kind of pagoda-ish, I think, with 
verandas and things and a rocky garden that runs down 
to a beach where there are rows and rows of those out- 
rigger boats tied up to the palms. I know one eats prawns 
there, which mostly feed on—well, p’raps they don’t— 
’t any rate it’s a serious thought, and as such is barred ex- 
pression. And I know one sits on the grass after lunch and 
native wizards grow mango trees very fast under dirty 
bits of cloth and say ‘Gali-gali,’ and the surf roars at you, 
and it always rains at five o’clock.” 

“Um-m! Sounds nice,’’ said she. 

Then they talked about hunting and polo and English 
cottages, and West End shops and theaters, because it is 
the loyal habit of British subjects in attractive foreign 
places to talk about the good things in their mother coun- 
try. Out of some such instinct springs patriotism. 

“Do you remember that day when you put your mare— 
the little roan—at that sunken road by Rance’s Farm?” 

She remembered with a nod. 

““Were you there?”’ 

“Very much so. My heart dropped fourteen beats when 
I saw what you were up to.” 

““Pff!’’ said Averil. ‘Bess could take that ditch on her 
head.”’ 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘“‘That was what I was expecting. 
You were a villain to do it.” 


“Where were you at the time?” 

“Not far behind—with my eyes shut.” 

‘ce Why? ” 

“‘Oh, I don’t know. I’m a public-spirited sort of beggar.”’ 

“Tf you’d been that you’d have gone through the gate 
with the rest of the field.”’ 

“Never occurred to me.” 

“Fancy you remembering my little roan.” 

His reply was disappointing. 

“‘T took a snapshot at the meet. Dare say that helped to 
keep her in my mind.” 

“Did you so often look at it then?” 

“Tt got hung up on a wall somehow.” 

““A snapshot?”’ 

“Well, an enlargement.” 

“Oh,” said Averil, and seemed satisfied. 

“Tsay,” she said after a little interval, “do you like me?”’ 

“Of course I like you.”’ 

“Did you like me before you knew me?”’ 

“T must have.” 

“Why? Because you took that snapshot?” 

It is all nonsense to say that a girl should not offer what 
help she can in the initial stages of friendship or courtship 
or affection. Our Victorian grandmothers said no, but they 
did it all the same with an “Oh, sir,’’ with dropped eyes 
and a protective gesture of the hands. The Georgian girl 
has a franker method, and says the words and asks the 
questions and throws out a hand where it is needed. 
Really nice men are timid creatures when their hearts are 
concerned. They need a lot of help if they are not to be left 
at the post. 

‘It was a jolly group,” he answered, “‘and I wanted to 
keep a record.” 

Averil looked at him gravely, as a nurse might look at 
her charge. 

““You’re a queer one, Vernon,” she said. “‘I haven’t be- 
gun to understand you yet. I know you like me and I know 
I like you, and that’s a jolly thing to share. Does it sound 
frightfully immodest to say I think it’s a pity we don’t 
share our liking for each other more openly? I often know 
you want to talk to me, and yet I see you preventing your- 
self, as if I should resent it if you did. I don’t feel we’re 
making the most of this liking of ours. That isn’t said 
minxishly—it’s true—and I believe in speaking the truth 

(Continued on Page 40) 


Averil Moved Her Head From Side to Side. 


“Do You Ask Me to Believe He Had Something to Gain Too ?”’ 
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na aera} 


O REDUCE war taxes is to give 
every home a better chance. 
Of all services which the Congress can 
render to the country, I have no hesita- 
tion in declaring this one to be para- 
mount. To neglect it, to postpone it, to 


obstruct it by unsound proposals, is to 
become unworthy of public confidence 
and untrue to public trust. The country 
wants this measure to have the right of 
way over all others. 

—Calvin Coolidge. 


Government Price Fixing Again 


HILE the oil-lease investigations have lately claimed 

public attention to the virtual exclusion of other 
proceedings in Congress, the controversy over policy for 
agricultural relief has narrowed down to a direct issue that 
must be decided in Congress. The Norris-Sinclair Bill was 
rejected in the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and the McNary-Haugen Bill reported out. The 
Norris-Sinclair Bill was a frank front-door government- 
in-business proposition, based on the idea that farm prices 
for agricultural products are low because of excessive tolls 
levied in the course of marketing and of exploitation by 
middlemen; and a government corporation was proposed, 
with government capital, to take over the distributive func- 
tions between producers and consumers. The MeNary- 
Haugen Bill is frankly a back-door government-in-business 
proposition. 

The Norbeck-Burtness Bill, which met with defeat in 
the Senate, was an emergency measure designed to facili- 
tate diversification in the one-crop wheat regions, and it was 
stated, without contradiction, that it had the approval 
of President Coolidge. It was drawn to make available 
for farmers fifty million dollars in specific credits for the 
purchase of domesticated animals. Thus equipped, it was 
claimed by its sponsors, these farmers would be placed in 
position to raise a large part of the food of the farm 
family, enter on approved crop rotation and restore the 
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fertility of the soil, instead of continuing to raise one crop 
that takes up a half or less of the farmer’s year. The 
scheme involved no extension of government functions, 
being-really a specified enlargement and prolongation of 
the work of the War Finance Corporation. 

The McNary-Haugen Bill would apply to most basic 
agricultural products. It would fix prices, indirectly, and 
transfer business operations from individuals to the Goy- 
ernment. It would place in the hands of a government 
commission the legal power to compel men in established 
business to withdraw from that business; to coerce other 
forms of established business; and to abrogate the right of 
contract. Through the use of price ratios and index num- 
bers the proposal wears a specious cloak of modern econom- 
ics—and apparently many congressmen see only the cloak 
of rural alleviation and do not notice the price-fixing fea- 
ture. An all-commodity price index number would be 
computed for each month and year of ten years before the 
war. For each basic agricultural product a price index 
number would be computed. The all-commodity index 
number would be called 100 and then the price index num- 
ber of each basic agricultural product would bear a per- 
centage ratio to the all-commodity index number. That 
relationship would be regarded as normal for the coming 
ten years. If the current price of any product, compared 
with the current all-commodity index number, stood below 
the prewar ratio, then the government corporation would 
estimate the exportable surplus, buy it at the ratio price, 
and then behind a tariff wall drive up the domestic price 
for the entire crop to the figure set. The surplus would be 
exported and the losses assessed back to the growers. In 
this manner it is proposed to jack up the prices of cereals, 
cattle, sheep and hogs and their products to the prewar 
ratio, by enactment, irrespective of supply and demand. 

Had the scheme been in operation during 1923 the 
following would have been the prices of wheat, corn, cattle 
and hogs, compared with the actual average prices, ac- 
cording to estimates given at one of the House hearings: 


PRICE WOULD 


POEs HAVE BEEN 
Wheat... 2 |. $1.16 $ 1.62 
Corn. «1°. (eee 0.82 0.98 
Cattle Was 9.95 ‘1112 
Hogs; ....« 3. ee 7.69 11.52 


The proponents of the measure profess to believe that 
these increases in price would in part be absorbed along 
the line, in part would be paid by consumers without pro- 
test as a contribution to agriculture. This is a delusion, 
for no one can seriously doubt that sharp increases in costs 
of foods would ensue and consumers would rise in protest. 

One peculiar feature demands consideration. In order 
to assess the export losses back on the growers an equaliza- 
tion fee is set up. The producer. selling his produce is not 
to be paid entirely in cash, but receives instead part of the 
purchase price in a special scrip, to be later redeemed 
minus the proportional loss. It is obligatory on buyer and 
seller to offer and accept this incontrovertible currency. 
Since when has it been deemed constitutional to compel 
buyers and sellers to abstain from the use of the currency 
of the country? 

How would such a use of scrip be enforced? The penalty 
for violation is one and a half times the sum involved, 
to be recovered by civil action. It would obviously be 
to the profit of many buyers and sellers to evade the 
scrip. If European experience in the control of foodstuffs 
is any precedent, such an enactment would be followed by 
illicit trading, a bootlegging in farm products of unfore- 
seeable proportions. European experience would seem to 
have demonstrated two things: No marketing regulation 
or price control can be imposed on the farmer and mer- 
chant, without their consent, by civil penalties, criminal 
action or bayonets. When a small percentage of farmers 


and dealers evades such a regulation the Government is’ 


soon driven to drop the regulation because it becomes 
perversive. f 

_ Considering, further, one more of the many more-than- 
dubious features of the measure, such price fixing, resorted 
to because we produce.a surplus to be sold abroad at low 
price, would tend to perpetuate the overproduction. Ap- 
plied to wheat, it would tend to maintain the excessive 
acreage, not to cure it. 


government price fixing against those of codperatiy: 


Foreign countries would naturally construe the act a 
dumping, an infraction of the spirit of our own antic | 
ing law. Reprisals would be provoked from ( 
directions. Other countries are just as harassed as we | 
by domestic problems intensified by politics, and the te. 
pers in other countries may be illustrated by a few , 
amples: A bill has been brought before the congress 
Uruguay authorizing the government to buy up and ; 
abroad at a fixed price all surplus wheat; a bill has by 
proposed in Argentina giving the president authority 
increase the import duties on manufactured goods f 
countries that impose high tariff duties on their agri: 
tural products; and in Australia an export bounty has b 
placed on canned fruit. A country hunting for 
should not start trade wars. Y 

There is, finally, a political feature that cannot 
arouse apprehension. The President is quoted as bei 
posed to the McNary-Haugen Bill or to any other 
indirect price-fixing bill. It is taken for granted ij 
ington that the President would veto the McNary- 
Bill if passed. The Secretary of Agriculture, He 
Wallace, appeared in the Senate hearing in support 
measure. It is true his support was quasi-qualii 
nevertheless he supported the bill. In the publishe 
actions of the hearing Mr. Wallace is reported as hay) 
said: ‘“‘My opinion of the whole matter is that th 
best approach to the solution of this difficulty.” 
lieve that the President does not regard this appr 
the best solution of the difficulty of the wheat fa 
is certainly an anomalous situation to have the 
of Agriculture working for the passage of a bill that 
be vetoed by the President. 

This looks like a definitive alignment of the forees 


keting. There can be no better time than the pres 
fight that out. - 


Too Many Laws 


HE legal mills all over the country steadily gri 
new laws. In the course of an address befo 
American Law Institute, Secretary of State Chai 
Hughes estimated that 175,000 pages of decisions ha 
rendered last year, and that each twelvemonth av 
more than 13,000 permanently recorded decisions of 
courts. ‘‘We are the victims,” said Mr. Hughes, “ 
lixity, uncertainty and confusion.’’ In view of these 
the absolute necessity of some form of continuous sil 
cation and summarization such as the Institute has 
is only too apparent. 
Even more important, however, is the simplificat 
court procedure. Important agencies are at work on 1 
and it is perhaps not too much to hope that we m 
some results within a reasonable time. Tardiness ¢ 
cedure bulks as an important contributing cause 
failure properly to administer justice. Under preser 
it is possible for lawyers to indulge in what Mr. E 
terms legal chess play—to postpone proper legal act 
the interest of clients, and in criminal cases to prolong 
sittings to a degree little short of ridiculous. Comg 
is often drawn between American and British proce 
the hearing of criminal cases, and always to our dis 
tage. The remedy to a great extent lies with the indi 
The judge can do much to curb blocking tacties on 
of nimble-minded practitioners and to expedite justic 
lawyer can refrain from hiding behind technicali 
forms of chicanery calculated to defeat the ends of j 
Mr. Hughes touched the core of the matter when hi 
“The vast majority of our fellow citizens, the great 1 
of the people, obtain their idea of American justie 
the minor courts, from the magistrates’ courts, from mu) 
ipal courts, the tribunals that are well called the poorr 7 
courts. Here is a special trust of the lawyers to : 
full influence to assure an inexpensive, speedy, 
administration of justice where the courts most freq 
touch the lives of the plain people.” 

The judiciary are apparently alive to the need o 
reform. The legal profession talks’a good deal ab 
We need fewer laws, more enforcement, less tal 
more action. 
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HE high feeling and extended debate which 
the subject of tax reduction has stirred up 
.. in the last few months would be impossi- 
bief men were agreed on the objects and purposes of tax- 
stin. What is it for anyway? Is the end in view merely 
th/bringing in of necessary government revenue; or is it 
th redistribution of wealth, the carrying out of a broad 
sal philosophy and possibly even the actual punishment 
of ge incomes and fortunes or of those who possess them? 
is :xxation fiscal or social? 

‘he cleavage on this question is deep, but often confused 
en far from sharp. Tax measures are advocated or op- 
po:d to a large extent because of feelings and sympathies 
onme or the other side of this question. But often as not 
adocates and opponents do not clearly realize that this 
ig le reason for the positions they take. 


What the Taxgatherers Say 


| 

i a light on this much discussed but always per- 
\ plexing question, the writer thought it might serve a 
usul purpose to put the question to the men who actually 
sitit the receipt of customs, the professional taxgatherers 
an officials, members of tax commissions, and deputies and 
lawyers for such commissions. For these are the men who 
oprate the tax laws and are intrusted with the respon- 
sility of producing revenue. 

me would not expect such officials to have much 
sy pathy for visionary theories, but on the other hand 
thr would appear offhand to be the 
la; persons to waste pity upon un- 
hethy financial corpulence or upon 
th tax evader. But whatever I ex- 
peied these men to say, 

alost without excep- 

tia they expressed 


ofny discussion of the 
mial or social aspects 


ofaxation, and in afew 


Lflllibert 


= 
You LEAVE PA BE. / 


: 
thnselves as impatient + 


cases reluctant to admit even the existence of such consid- 
erations in their field of activity. 

“What do you think of using the high surtaxes and in- 
heritance duties as a means of remedying the disparity of 
wealth?” I asked, and possibly it is only fair to say that 
the thoughtfulness of their replies may have been impaired 
by the fact that, being overworked public servants, long 
lines of callers were waiting to see them. But the replies 
were in practically all cases the same. 

“When United States senators talk about predatory 
wealth, swollen fortunes and all that kind of stuff, they 
are merely playing to the galleries,” said one official whose 
desk was piled high with papers and who had accumulated 
a whole roomful of lawyers to see him on business, even 
during my very brief interview. 

“All we are interested in is to get the revenue,” said 
another rushed and harried functionary whose eyes took 
on a vague look when I mentioned such phrases as “‘social 
reform” and ‘‘concentrated wealth.” ‘“‘We tax people 
go to the meetings of our associations, and some fellow 
makes a speech on the necessity of tax reduction or the 
crying evil of duplication and lack of uniformity, and the 
desirability of various re- 
forms. But the individual 
members all say to them- 
selves, ‘We have an asylum in 


, 


% 


KNOW BHAT 
HE NewOSt 


Dati 
‘, 


our state, full of inmates, and we’ve got to have 
the money, tax reform or no reform’; then we all 
go back and do the same as before.” 

“Tt’s not legitimate for a real tax man to even talk about 
the social and moral side,” said one of them. ‘‘We might 
as well discuss religion. The moment these questions creep 
in, the whole theory of taxation is destroyed.” 


A Case of Mixed Motives 


“TF FORTUNES are to be broken up, the proposal should 
stand on its own merits,’”’ said another. ‘‘We have 
enough difficulties in collecting taxes without loading them 
up with something wholly alien. If you tie the two ideas of 
revenue collection and social reform together you may 
ruin one if you change the other. One reason it was so 
hard to get stricter regulation and reform of the liquor 
traffic before prohibition was because of the threatened 
loss in revenue. Such a use of two perfectly good taxes, 
the income and inheritance taxes, would spoil the working 
of both in the long run. There are so many other ways of 
equalizing wealth that if it comes to be the chief purpose of 
taxation, taxation itself will be destroyed as a science.”’ 
That the great majority of practical tax men, assessors, 
collectors and commissioners should take this attitude is 
quite natural. Their sole duty 
is to collect the money which 
Congress, state legislatures, 
boards of county supervisors and 
aldermen have voted to expend. 
If there is any one settled fact 


’ 


(Continued on Page 167) 


Anthony Wayne 


OWN the Ohio the flatboats go, 
D One by one and three in a row. 
“Wayne, Anthony Wayne!” 
Faring still on the ancient quest, 
Hundreds of flatboats drifting west. 
“Wayne, Anthony Wayne!” 
The eddy swirls from the curving shores 
And the steersmen chant as they shift 
their oars, 
“Wayne, Anthony Wayne! 
Free is the river from source to mouth, 
Free are the streams of the North and the 
South, 
Praise to Anthony Wayne!” 


Wayne, Wayne, Anthony Wayne! 

Who bore the brunt on Monmouth Plain, 

Who marched by night with his picked 
command 

And stormed Stony Point with spear in 
hand, 

Who kept the steel of the bayonet bright, 

Whose word in war was always, 
“Fight!” 

Wayne, Anthony Wayne! 


Westward rode pirogue and raft, 
Freighted well with household gear, 
Till the red man’s hate and the red 
man’s craft 
Stayed the march of the pioneer. 


Shawnees lurked at the river shoals, 
Hurons claimed the woods for theirs. 
Round the hamlet’s reeking coals 
Yelled the braves of the Delawares. 


Whelming all and sparing none, 
Dark Miamis mocked the slain. 

“Give me a man!”’ cried Washington. 

“T am the man!” said Wayne. 


Wayne, Wayne, Anthony Wayne, 
Fiery heart and cool, clear brain, 
Deep in the wilds of the Northwest region 


Marched at the head of his hard-drilled legion, 


Pressing where two had failed before, 
Bringing the choice of peace or war. 
Iroquois, Ottawa, Chippeway 

Back of the fallen timbers lay; 

Wyandot, Shawnee, Delaware 

Poured their shot from the sheltered lair. 

Over the root-laced parapet 

The legion stormed with the bayonet, 

Hunting the warriors out 
and out; 

Hard on the flank of the 
savage rout, 
Leaping the trunks in their 

reckless course, 

Thundered the mad Ken- 
tucky Horse, 

Lunging, plunging, bridles 
ringing, 

Pistols flashing, sabers 
swinging, 

Till the woods were clear 
as a new-washed 
fleece 

And the vanquished sa- 
chems sued for 
peace. 


Down the Ohio the flatboats 
go, 
One by one and three inarow. 
“Wayne, Anthony 
Wayne!” 
With light canoes and 
blunt bateaux 
Down the Ohio a flatboat 
goes. 
“Wayne, Anthony 
Wayne!” 
Up in the bow in a rough- 
made chair 
Granddad sits with his 
silver hair ; 
Safe in the waist is the 
placid cow, 


ts 


DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


Distinguished Foreigner: To You, O Unfortunate Victims of a Degrading Materialism, Countrymen of the 
Miserable Jefferson, the Tiresome Lincoln, the Pitiful Grant, the Effete Roosevelt, the Ridiculous 
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DRAWN BY R. B. FULLER 


Mrs. Medders: It's a Woodland Dance, Si. 
Si: H’m, She Must Have Stepped onaThistle! 


The coop of fowls, the scythe and plow, 

And the towhead children, five and more; 

While staunch in the stern at the steering oar, 

Brave and tall, is the man who goes 

To a land new-cleared of ruthless foes, 

With his strong-souled wife in her homespun 
dress 

Who will make a home in the wilderness, 


Audience: Hear! Heart! 
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For they come of the same undaunted st : 
As Wayne, Anthony Waynet | 
—Arthur Guiterman. | 


Isabella's Jewels 
(A Historical Drama) | 


[The scene is in a room in the pal 
FERDINAND and ISABELLA of Sp), 

' The king and queen are seated on tj; 
thrones, and the room is filled with co |. 
ters, attendants, soldiers, ete. CHRIS )- 
PHER COLUMBUS stands before the thr >. 
On a table beside him is a large glo, 
Maps and books are scattered cou 
table. As the curtain rises he is poin y 

j 


to the globe. at 
CoLuMBus (seriously): Listen, Ki;! 
I’m handing it to you straight. Tp 
birds what say the earth is flat is ful) 
hop. They don’t know the war’s over, 
Listen fi 
FERDINAND: Easy, kid. Easy th». 
You talk like one o’ them there radi¢), 
I’m just as strong for reform and prog § 
as the next feller. Live and let liy! 
that’s my motto. Hey, Bella? 
ISABELLA: You said it. ee! 
FERDINAND: But we gotta look out 
the sanctity of the home an’ all that 
of thing, ain’t we? I’ll leave it to you} 
reasonable man. Now the world has| 
flatter’n the royal pocketbook for th: 
thousand years, and I ain’t goin’ 
the one to change it. ; 
[“‘ Yea, bo!” and similar expressio 
proval from the courtiers. 
COLUMBUS: But I can prove it 
you fathead! You kings all give me 
pain. All I want is the loan of aé 
ships for a month or two. What’s 
few little ships between friends? 
on, King. Don’t bea crab. Let 
cover America, an’ if it don’t 
300 per cent on your investment, | 
this here glove. 


Iam. I’m broke worse’n the Volstead Act. I’ll leay 
the wife. & 
ISABELLA: That’s a fact, Chris. We ain’t been to asl | 
or a bullfight in months. The Infanta needs new shi 
We're awful broke, an’ that’s straight goods. ry 
CoLuMBus: Well, I’m going to discover America ‘! 
have toswim across. I’m willing to let you in on the grout 
floor because you're friends of mine. Now don’t bea}? 
o’ dumb-bells. It’s the chance of a lifetime. > | 
FERDINAND (rising | 
yawning): Well, Il a 
terested. I’ll leave 
the wife to fight it 
But you’re wasting 


kale I’d take a little rw 
to Paris. I ain’t hada 
cation in four years 
ISABELLA.) I guess I’ 
a little walk around ? 
block and work up an ap’ 
tite. (To COLUMBUS.) |? 
you later. Don’t take : 
wooden money. (Hxi 
lowed by courtiers, aie 
ants, etc.) ¥ 
ISABELLA: 
good scout. 
CoLuMBuS (sulle 
Not much above the 
ISABELLA: I know, } 
he’s a good scout, just 1 
same. He’s got an aw 
good heart. Honest he hi 
The things that man do, 
you wouldn’t believe it. 
know my folks were 4 
set against my marr, 
him. My people are 
Castile, you know. I 
soap business there. 
COLUMBUS: Say, 


Ferdy’s 


you —— . 
(Continued on Page 1 
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Why do so many thousands of people always 
insist on getting Campbell’s Beans from their grocers? 


Taste Campbell’s and you'll know! 


Beans are one of the world’s leading staple foods. 
Americans eat them with great relish —one of their 
favorite week-in and week-out dishes. 


So by making better beans, more delicious beans, 
more wholesome and nourishing beans, Campbell’s 
added another triumph to their reputation for Quality. 


i ale ale ae yee 


sesh 


Xe 
Jt Ie CAMPBELL Soup cour es oe 


AMOEN, Nd US 


low-cooked Digestible 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 


SE 


1x 
T WAS half an hour later when Jed reached his 
iT hotel, walking disconsolately, his shoulders hunched 
toward his ears, as indeed might be expected of a 
man in a foreign city, with a hotel bill and a spinster 
on his hands, and hardly a penny in his pocket to liqui- 
date either obligation. And yet one of the first figures 
that he met in the lobby was that of Miss Graham, and 
she was in a radiant mood that quite belied her fifty or 
fifty-five years. ; 

“Oh, Mr. Phillips!’”’ she exclaimed. You can imag- 
ine how Jed’s thoughts boxed the compass, trying to 
guess what had happened and 
making nothing of it. 

“Ves?” he said. 

She took him by the arm 
quite coquettishly, and if the 
orchestra had been playing an 
American jazz number she 
might very well have skipped 
a step or two as she led him 
toward the Palm Room. 

“The strangest thing!’’ she 
began. ‘‘A young gentleman 
just called to see me—not more 
than half an hour ago—and 
wanted to know if there would 
be no questions asked if my 
money was returned to me, 
and—well, he paid me! And 
oh, you don’t know, Mr. Phil- 
lips, what a load—what a 
dreadful load—has been lifted 
off my mind!” 

“He gave you your pocket- 
book and everything?” asked 
Jed, a load lifting off his mind 
too. 

“Well, no; not the pocket- 
book. That had been lost, he 
said. But he gave me a pound 
to buy anew one. So, yousee, 
everything is all right again 
now, and I feel so happy?’’ 

“Funny,” thought Jed, and 
soon amended this to “‘ Darned 
funny! Nobody knows her in 
London except Wait a 
minute, though! I gave Bes- 
wick her name and address, of course,’’ and aloud he added, 
“This young man who paid you—was he about as tall as 
Iam? And did he have a pretty color and talk ha-ha?”’ 

“No,” she said; “he talked ha-ha all right, but he was 
short and pale. Come to think of it, he looked like a clerk 
of some sort. At least he had ink on his thumb.” 

“Couldn’t be Beswick,” thought Jed; and of another 
thing, too, he was sure in his mind. He was willing to take 
generous odds on the proposition that, no matter how 
otherwise he may have been marked, at least there would 
be no ink on the thumb of the man who had picked his 
pocket. 

“Funny,” he told himself again; and then, with rapidly 
growing clarity, he saw it was more than that. 

After keeping away from him for all these years, he real- 
ized that adventure had found him at last—that romance 
itself was crowding upon him as though to make up for lost 
time. 

“They say it comes to everybody sooner or later,” he 
breathlessly told himself, ‘‘and it looks as though I’m 
getting mine now in double doses!”’ 

As soon as he could break away from Miss Graham he 
went to the desk to see if there was any mail. The clerk 
gave him three letters. The first two were disappoint- 
ments—one an advertisement of the hotel’s American bar 
and the other a folder of the hotel’s American barber shop. 
But the third one more than made out for the other two. 
It was in a long fat envelope—an envelope which contained 
twenty ten-pound notes—and although the accompanying 
letter was short, it was one of the most interesting that 
Jed had ever received, consisting simply of the one 
scrawled and misspelled word “Consceince.”’ 

“Conscience!” he repeated. “Yes, but how did they 
know where to find me?” He remembered then that there 
was a note from the hotel in his wallet, and that Miss 
Graham’s pocketbook contained several letters addressed 
to her. ‘‘Yes, that’s right, too,” he told himself; “but 
what I don’t see ——” 

For that matter, there were so many things that he 
couldn’t see that he finally gave them all up in favor of one 
which he was able to perceive without any trouble at all. 

“One thing sure,” he told himself: “I won’t have to go 
to jail now—either for Beeswax or anybody else. Yes, sir.” 
He grinned as he saw the natural consequence of this. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


“‘She’s Very Proud of Herself This Week. 
She's Going to Run in the Steeplechase 
at Newmarket on Monday” 


“Beeswax will have to go to court himself tomorrow. I’m 
no lord. I’m just plain Jedson Phillips, of Pine Tree, Mon- 
tana, and I never did any speeding in England in my life. 
No, sir! They certainly have nothing on me!”’ 

He went in to lunch then, with one of those appetites 
that are generally described as ravenous, and the sporting 
waiter came and waited on him again. 

“T hope you had a good time, sir, at the races yester- 
day,” he murmured as he tucked Jed into his chair and 
handed him the menu. 

“Yes, yes,” said Jed; and falling into the British habit 
of repetition, he luxuriously added, ‘‘Quite a time! Quite 
a time!” 

“Made a little money, I hope, sir? Didn’t bet too much 
on Pip-Pip, I trust?” 

“T lost about two hundred pounds.” 

“Not as much as that, I ’ope, sir!’”’ said the waiter, 
shaken out of his h’s and looking inexpressibly shocked. 

“Tt’s all right, though. I got it back again.” 

“Ah, well, if you got it back, sir—nothing like an ’appy 
ending, when you’ve said and done.”’ 

He went off for the oysters with an air of great relief, 
and Jed had fished the Conscience message out of his 
pocket for a few moments’ quiet study when an angel-faced 
page boy came into the restaurant and began half calling, 
half chanting, ‘‘ Mr. Jedson Phillips! Mr. Jedson Phillips! 
Mr. Jedson Phillips!” 

“Here, boy!” called Jed, raising his hand. 

It was a square, aristocratic envelope, and the note in- 
side was written in a hand to match: 

“Lord Rawley-Herndeen has the honor of inviting Mr. 
Jedson Phillips to spend the week-end at Rawley Towers. 
A conveyance will meet the 10:37 train at Rawley Junction 
on Friday morning, the sixteenth instant.” 

It was the hyphenation which gave Jed his first clew. . 

“Yes, sir!’ he thought with a bump of his_ heart. 
“R-H—R-H—and that’s where the coronet of pearls 
comes in.” 

He gave the waiting page a tip which caused that an- 
gelic youth to execute his best salute, and indeed he would 
probably have turned a heavenly flip-flap if Jed had asked 
for one. 

“Friday morning, the sixteenth—that’s tomorrow,” 
thought Jed with another bump of his heart. 


His next reflection made him grin again. 
“One thing sure, if I’m at Rawley Towers—y ». 
ever that is—tomorrow morning, I don’t see howIe jg 
appear in the court here as well, even if I wanted |» 
This didn’t seem to sadden n 
though. For that matter, ihe 
had been alone he would pb. 
ably have laughed aloud —m jy 
even have felt inclined to n 
one of those heavenly flip-' p; 
himself. : 
x H 

ie RAWLEY JUNCTION 3 
was met by a neat little t p 
rather in need of varnish, dr » 
by a chunky cob, rather in j. 
of youth. The groom limp ; 
little because of an unsolic » 
gift which he had receive} 
Flanders a few years before; ( 
otherwise, except for a tit 
lipped expression, he was Pr i 
cally as good as new. Ak 

“You'd like to drive, sir? 
said, when the visitor’s bag 
been stowed under the seat. 

Jed took the reins and 
jingled along under a 
avenue of oaks, and had 
far when they met a car 
curve. At this the cob mi 
lieve that he was young 
tish, and if it hadn’t 
firm hand and a quick 
trap would probably ha 
rather in need of repair 2 
cupants rather in need of ado 
“Bit of smart work, that, sir,’’ said the { 

breaking his silence. “‘Not that I blame th 

If I was an ’orse myself, I know I’d shy ai 

damned motors whenever I saw one—begg 
pardon, sir, and having no business to make so | 
to say so.” 

“You don’t believe in cars then?” : 

“They’re the curse of the country !’’ said the groom 
fervor, and straightway relapsed into silence again. 

For nearly a mile they went like that, and then 
came to where they could see a chimney pot casually si ¢ 
ing up above the trees. : 

“‘That’s the Towers, sir,’’ said the groom. 
to the left now.” 

“Queer place for the Towers,” thought Jed, ‘‘burie 
the woods like that.” : 

But he didn’t think it so queer when he drew ne! 
The trees cleared, a lawn appeared, and when the 
finally jingled around to the entrance Jed found hin! 
looking at mile after mile of landscape that was far al 
any art of man’s. There was a winding river, for insta 
and clouds like fleece on blue velvet, and distant 
melting away in a purply mist. But better than all, v) 
Jed passed through the door there was a certain yi 
lady with unfathomable eyes who had last received hi| 
a turnkey’s cubicle. 

“It was lovely of you to come,” she said, and the 
saw that she was backed up by a majestic butler 
wasn’t in need of anything. “‘Do you want to go to; 
room now?” she asked. 

“No,” said Jed, and would have liked to say “Iw 
rather stay with you than go anywhere in the world.” | 
though of course he couldn’t say it, perhaps there | 
something in his glance which said it for him. | 

“All right,” she said. ‘‘Simmons will show you 

) 


“First 


bag. ‘‘And now,” she continued, ‘“‘we’ll drop in on ¢ 
and then, if you like, you can take me a walk.” 
Quentina’s father was in the library—a mauve-fa 
absent-minded old gentleman, who immediately bec 
alert, however, the moment he saw his daughter. 
“Ah, yes,”’ he said to Jed. ‘Lady Quentina has tolc 
about you. Extraordinary. But then, you know, ev 
thing is nowadays. An American, I believe?”’ Eli 
PNG Ge 


time.’’ His majesty bowed and led himself off with J 


“Then you are doubly welcome here. My daugh’’ 
mother was a countrywoman of yours.” 4 
At that he gave unmistakable signs that he wishe! 
become absent-minded again, and after lightly dusting 
nose against the top of his head, Quentina led Jed awa), 
“TDad’s a darling,” she said, ‘‘but he’s very quiet lai! 
I think you become that way as you grow older. B 
like excitement yet, don’t you?” ; 
“All my life I’ve yearned for thrills,’’? Jed mana) 
say. (Continued on Page 38) +. 
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The Railroads and the Meat Supply 


From 1870 to 1885 a great impetus was 
given to railroad building in the West. 

Mile on mile of iron track crept up the 
water-ways and reached out into the open, 
solitary plains. 

As these roads were being built, the vast 
plains which they penetrated were becom- 
ing, even to the distant slopes of the Rock- 
ies, the grazing grounds of ever-increasing 
herds. 

This growing accumulation of live stock 
was pressing the stock raiser for a wider 
market outlet; while the more densely 
populated East, which the roadsfirst served, 
was clamoring for meat. 

The railroads were drawn into the serv- 
ice of this double need by the imperative 
demands of developing society. 


During this period of intense railroad de- 
velopment, Gustavus F. Swift was laying 
the foundations for the present organiza- 
tion of meat handling and distribution 
which is now Swift & Company. 


Mr. Swift recognized that it would be 
better and cheaper to ship dressed meat 
long distances than to ship the live ani- 
mals. He therefore saw to it that Swift & 
Company’s packing plants were placed in 
the most advantageous locations—near the 
sources of live-stock supply where the haul- 
ing of the live stock and the hauling of the 
dressed meat would produce the shortest 
possible route to the consumer at the least 
expense. 


Nowadays, twenty-three modern pack- 
ing plants, thousands of Swift refrigerator 


cars, hundreds of refrigerated branch 
houses, and hundreds of traveling salesmen 
insure a wide distribution of wholesome 
meat products to city, town, and village. 


This service brings to your dealer gov- 
ernment-inspected meats prepared and 
handled in accordance with the most ex- 
acting standards. Swift’s Premium Hams 
and Bacon, the preferred meats in thou- 
sands of homes, ‘‘Silverleaf’? Brand Pure 
Lard, Brookfield Butter, and a wide va- 
riety of Swift’s meat and produce foods 
reach your dealer at their best through 
this highly perfected service. 


The cost of this nation-wide service is 
surprisingly low. If we were to waive all 
our profit, the price to your dealer would be 
reduced only a fraction of a cent a pound. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 


Swifts 


REPHIGERATON Siverleai Brand 


EINE 
isuls 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

They went to the stables first, where the groom and a 
stolid-faced youth kept their eyes upon them. Jed counted 
fifteen stalls—testimony to the past grandeur of the fam- 
ily—but only four were filled now, one with the chunky 
cob, two with old hunters, and the end one, a box stall, 
with a big-boned brunette who had a wicked way of 
watching from the corner of her eyes. 

“That’s Black Bess,” said Quentina. ‘‘Isn’t she a 
duck?”’ She reached over and patted the amphibian’s 
neck. ‘Don’t you do it,” she said. ‘‘She might bite you. 
She’s very proud of herself this week. She’s going to run 
in the Steeplechase at Newmarket on’ Monday, and as soon 
as it starts she’s either going to run away or she’ll rear over 
backward. She always does, you know; that’s what makes 
her uppish.” 

“‘What’s the matter with her?’”’ asked Jed, standing on 
a box to get a better look at this remarkable duck. “Iron 
jaw?” 

“Partly that, and she was never broken in properly. A 
motor ran into her the first time she had a saddle on—poor, 
misguided, tinny little thing; she nearly kicked it to 
pieces !—and the only one who can ride her now is Barry, 
and he can’t guide her properly. She always runs away 
with him.” 

‘“‘T held her once, my lady,” said the groom. 

“Yes; but that was before she had learned to rear up so 
cleverly and fall over backward.” 

“True, my lady. I never had much luck with her after 
chat 

Before they left the stable Jed found a chance to slip the 
groom a tip. 

“That’s for you, Barry,” he said, ‘“‘and I hope Black 
Bess doesn’t break your neck in the Steeplechase.”’ The 
groom took the note with an air of mixed surprise and 
gratitude. ‘‘He doesn’t get many tips,” thought Jed; and 
then Quentina came out from one of the hunters’ stalls, 
where she had been patting the neck of an old friend. 

“Let’s look at the flowers next,’’ she said; and with a 
gesture altogether charming she took possession of Master 
Jed and led him to a scene that might have been made to 
order for man’s undoing. There was a pool, for instance, 
and a fountain;. and there were trellises and two box trees 
trimmed into the figures of peacocks; and half hidden 
behind a barrier of hollyhocks and ivy was a very old 
statue of a very innocent Grecian maiden. But these 
formed only the background. In the middle distance were 
beds of gilliflowers and pinks and heliotrope and bergamot, 
mad with color and ardent with scent; and in the 
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foreground, you must never forget, was a pansy-eyed girl in 
a wide-brimmed hat—the first girl that Jed had ever known 
who could stop his clock and make him absolutely oblivious 
of time. 

“What a pretty little chin!’’ he thought once, and in- 
deed there were points about her chin. It was keen, for 
instance, and cleft like a peach. “‘What a cute nose!” he 
thought a few moments later. From which you can see 
that he was getting it badly, for noses are noses when all’s 
said and done. ‘‘And her cheeks—like pink roses,” he 
mooned on, “‘and—and her mouth ” But there he 
stopped and felt uneasy. It nearly seemed like sacrilege to 
think about her mouth. 

“T planted this,” she said, stopping at a rosebush. 
“Wait; I’ll get you one.” 

She fastened it in his lapel, and he had to look over her 
shoulder to keep himself steady—and found himself look- 
ing at the marble maiden who was hiding herself so inno- 
cently with her hands. 

“You know,” said Jed, his voice shaking a little, “‘you’re 
awfully good to me. I can.hardly believe it s 

‘Perhaps it’s because you were so good to that little 
old maid,’’ she told him from under the brim of her hat. 
“And besides, I want to try to make out for that frightful 
night you had. . . Dad didn’t tell you about my two 
brothers. They both—they both went—in the war; and 
dad always says that we would have lost, and it would all 
have been for nothing, if the Americans hadn’t come in. 
And then to think that you should come over here and lose 
your money! Were you—did you ever come over before?”’ 
she asked. 

“Chateau-Thierry,’”’ he nodded, and showed her the 
bayonet mark that ran from his wrist to his elbow. 

“As near as that!’”’ she breathed. 

For a little while then the garden seemed sad. You could 
almost imagine that the flowers were growing upon two 
graves, that the marble maid had turned to a statue of 
grief. But youth is youth, and sighing never yet undid the 
past, and bit by bit the flowers and maidens lifted their 
heads again, and a lark flew up and whistled its heart out 
over them. 

In the afternoon they rode together; and in the twilight 
after dinner they strolled down into the garden again, 
Quentina’s father with them, and sat on a bench to wait 
for the moonrise—three human atoms absurdly small in 
comparison with the spectacle, and yet with grace enough 
in them to recognize the sublime when it appeared. 

“Rather chilly, I think,” said the old gentleman. “‘T’ll 
go and get you a wrap, my dear.” 


April 12, 192. 


When he had gone, Jed and Quentina were quiet at firs{ 
“Do you think we’d better go, too?”’ asked Jed at las{ 
“Tf you wish,” she said in a muffled voice. t 
“Oh, I don’t want to!”’ he hastily replied. ‘‘I was onl: 
thinking of 4 q 
“Of me?” | 
“cé Yes.”’ 
“Well, if I don’t mind ——” 
All this time, across the valley, the moon had bee) 
inching up over the Warwickshire hills; and catching sigh 
of it, Lady Quentina unconsciously laid her hand on Jed’. 
arm. | 
“Look!’’ she whispered. 
He not only looked; he did something better than Bal 
Drawing a deep breath, he began to dream. In fancy he 
gently placed his hand over her still unconscious = 
q 


’ i i ake ae 


and so they sat, both looking at the moon, but Jed als, 
listening to his heart go “‘Bump! Bump! Bump!” 
“Isn’t it gorgeous?” she breathed at last; and then, sti] _ 
dreaming, he imagined her starting to draw her hand away — 
‘“‘No,” he said, holding tight. i 
ce Yes ! ” y " 
‘“c Why? ” » | ' 
“You know why.” And he followed her glance to Bes — 
wick’s ring on the third finger of her left hand. | 
“That’s nothing,” he fancied himself saying. ‘Yo! 
know you don’t love him.”’ = | 
“Oh, yes, I do.” | 
It may have been that in his dream he took his next eu 
from the smallness of her voice. \j 
“You do not!” he insisted; and whether it was th 
moon or the flowers or the way she looked at him, he sud 
denly raised her hand and touched the tips of her fingers t 
his lips. 
“Tf I wasn’t too soon,” he whispered, “‘I’d tell you | 
loved you.” | 
‘And the worst of it is, I think you could,” she sighed 
“But Ido! But I do!” * 
They had an imaginary moment then—for which agai 
you must blame the night, the flowers, the moon and 
distant river below—but at the end of that moment sh 
pulled away, frightened. | 
“There!”’ she said. “‘No more!” ¥ 
And then Jed stopped dreaming, and noticed that he 
hand was no longer on his arm, but was folded with th 
other in her lap in such a manner that he couldn’t helj| 
seeing a band of square-cut diamonds and emeralds on th 
third finger of her left hand—a band of square-cut dia 
monds and emeralds which he had seen before. - | 
(Continued on Page 159) 
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“At Twenty to One, That’s Two Thousand,” 
She Reminded Him. ‘‘And Do You Know 
What I Did This Morning?’’ 
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Quality—and Its Proof 


To Show Exactly How Finely the Hupmobile Is Manufactured 


he inside of a motor car is 
vhat determines the worth of 
rourinvestment. Because that 
s so, the Hupmobile presents 
n advance, and in a new way, 
juality-proof to the buyer. 


duality-proof pertains to Hup- 
aobile parts. It is made up of 
varts you can’t see in the car. 
t is on display in the sales- 
ooms of practically all Hup- 
nobile dealers. 


| Finer Parts 
| Cannot be Made 


't establishes, in the surest, 
host positive way in the world, 
what Hupmobile quality— 
herefore Hupmobile value— 
3 unique and superior. 


t shows you clearly that parts 
annot be more finely made. 


It shows you these things, even 
though you may not be an ex- 
pert in motor car manufacture. 


These parts—which look no 
different from parts of lesser 
quality, but actually are vastly 
different—are the heart and 
soul of all the good you hear 
about the Hupmobile. 


In them is bound up the long 
life of the car—all its virtues 
of low costs and few replace- 
ments, of superior performance 
and high running economy. 


You may never see them 
throughout the years that you 
would own a Hupmobile. For 
the fact is that in hundreds of 
cases it has never been neces- 
sary to replace a vital part. 


That, it seems to us, constitutes 


the highest kind of superiority. 


We could use materials of les- 
ser quality; we could manu- 
facture them into parts at 
lower cost, if we chose. 


But if we should do that, the 
Hupmobile would sink to the 
dead level of motor cars. 


It would lose many of the ele- 
ments which now enable it to 
give such widespread and com- 
plete owner-satisfaction. So 
it would not profit the buyer. 


Now Easy to Decide 
the Motor Car Question 


The motor car question, as we 
see It, comes down to this: 


The buyer can pay the Hup- 
mobile price, safe in the 


assurance that a higher price 
cannot bring him anything 
higher in honest value. 


Or, he can pay less than the 
Hupmobile price, and content 
himself with less than Hup- 
mobile quality and less than 
Hupmobile satisfaction. 


In any impartial comparison 
—of value based on sheer qual- 
ity, of performance, and of 
owner-history—it seems to us 
that the choice of the Hupmo- 
bile would be inevitable. 


It will cost you nothing but 
the time you put in, to go to 
our dealer and see Hupmobile 
quality; and it is almost cer- 
tain to save you money on 
the next car you buy. 
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to people I like.’”’ She stopped and went on, “Of course, I 
may be wrong and you don’t really like me a bit, but I’m 
sure if that were so 4 t 

“Tt isn’t so,” he said. ‘Most tremendously, Averil, it 
isn’t so. Of all the ——”’ He broke off sharply. ‘‘But look 
here, I can’t go on without being serious, and that’s break- 
ing the rules of our compact.” 

“Oh, bother the old compact!” said Averil. 

But secretly Vernon was grateful for it. 

‘One day,” he said, ‘‘I shall really talk to you, and like 
enough I shall say so much that you’ll never want to hear 
another word.” 

And quite outrageously she asked, ‘‘Which day?” 

“T don’t know; but it won’t be a holiday. Hullo! Here 
we are.” 

The vehicle stopped at the door of a low-built hotel, 
where Averil and Vernon were taken possession of by a 
number of native servants who said sahib and huzoor and 
mem-sahib, which, to properly educated people who have 
read and love their Kipling, is as music to the ears. And 
just as they were parting to wash away the dust of the 
Mount Lavinia road, Averil slipped her hand into Ver- 
non’s and tightened her fingers about his. 

“T think you’re a first-rater,’’ she said. 

He was so surprised that ‘‘What?”’ was all he could 
reply. 

“T deliberately tried to make you break our compact and 
you stuck to it.” 

“Oh, chuff!”’ said he. 

“No, really. I was thoroughly bad and I’m well ashamed, 
because you wanted to talk, didn’t you?” 

“T always want to talk to you, Averil.” 

“That’s good to hear, but it doesn’t let me out for 
cheating. As a penance I swear to frivol all the rest of the 
day.” 

He accepted the news gloomily. 

“Through thick and thin I’ll stick to the compact. 
Shan’t be a minute.” 

With a wave of the hand she was gone. Vernon ordered 
lunch and chose a table near an open window. They were 
early and there were few other guests in the dining room. 
Presently Averil came in fresh and smiling. She looked as 
if she had had a bath and done her hair and put on a new 
frock—an effect women are able to produce in about ten 
seconds with a face towel and a hand mirror and a speck of 
powder. 

“T say,” she exclaimed, ‘“‘what a heavenly view! Will 
our island be like this?’’ 

“Not unlike, I expect.” 

“We are lucky people, Vernon. Let’s talk about islands 
and treasure, shall we? It’s so much more real in this sort 
of place. Tell me again how you found the map—you and 
that other boy—digging in the cellar.’ 

“But you know that story.” 

“Um-m—but tell it again—excitingly —with thrills, likea 
serial in a daily paper. You must work up to tremendous 
climaxes and then stop suddenly while you help yourself to 
the next course. Then I’ll say, ‘Another splendid install- 
rape tomorrow,’ and off you’ll go again with your mouth 

u Ad 

Vernon accepted a sardine and some vegetable salad 
from a waiter, then cleared his throat and began: 

“Here she goes then. The Granite House was built on 
one of those high crags which abound in North Cornwall. 
The back windows faced the sea and in times of storm and 
stress I say, what are we going to drink? Hock and 
Perrier is a sound idea.” 

“Go on,” said Averil. 

“The Atlantic breakers thundered against the rocks 
below and blurred our windows with flying fulmar.” 

Averil laughed. 

“Sometimes the patch of garden beneath the shale wall 
was white with spindrift.”’ 

“Ts spindrift stuff that whitens gardens?”’ 

“You eat your bun and listen. A wild lot were the 
Winslowes.” 

“With a yo-heave-ho!”’ she interpolated. 

“Look here,” said Vernon, “are you going to 4 

He looked up and saw that her face had become suddenly 
blank and all the color had gone from her cheeks. With a 
quick intake of breath, she half rose from her chair and was 
staring over his shoulder. 

Vernon turned his head to follow the direction of her gaze, 

and, as suddenly as the change had come to her, came a 
change in him. 
_ At the farther side of the room a tall, good-looking man 
in riding suit of white drill was holding out a chair for a girl 
with a very pink-and-white complexion and a peevish 
mouth. 

aegis table! Can’t we get nearer a window?” she 
said. 

_ The man shrugged his shoulders, but in deference to the 
girl’s wish threw a glance round the room. In so doing his 
eyes met Vernon’s, shifted quickly and met Averil’s, 
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For a long moment none of the three actors in this silent 
drama moved. Then, with a barely audible “Sullivan,” 
Vernon took a step forward. But quick as was his move- 
ment, Averil’s was quicker. Her hand flashed out and 
touched his sleeve. 

“No,” she said. “‘No, Vernon, no.” 

He did not even look at her as he replied. “You don’t 
understand. I ——”’ 

“T do understand! 
nothing—nothing was to interfere with 

“That man ——” he began, but he did not finish. 

“Tf I can stand it, you can,” she said simply. 

For a moment he fought down the impulse to spring 
across the floor and confront Sullivan. Everything that 
had happened to him—his fall from honesty to roguery, his 
lying, his cheating, his misery—was 
all accounted against Sullivan. The 
enemy had been delivered into his 
hands to destroy, and he was called 
upon to declare an armistice. Why? 
Because he had prom- 
ised Averil nothing 
should spoil their day 
together. Sullivan had 
beguntomove. Hehad 
whispered something 
hurriedly in the girl’s 
ear and they were moy- 
ing away. A second 
more and the chance 


I understand our compact that 


” 


Very Alone She 

Felt, Very Lost, 

Very Much With: 
out an Object 


of a requital would be lost 
perhaps forever. 

““Please,”’ said Averil, and 
there was something in her 
voice that could not be denied. 

Vernon swung round and 
sat down heavily in his chair. 
A waiter brought soup. In the mirror opposite, Vernon 
saw the main doors close as Sullivan and the girl went out. 
After that for a long while there was silence. 

Then Averil’s voice again, forced to a steady note—“Go 
on telling me, please.” 

“What?” 

“The next splendid installment. I think the—the last 
one was rather fine.” 

He kept his word. It took some keeping, but he kept it. 
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KXIX 


T THE stroke of midnight Vernon Winslowe went out 
on business of his own. Until then he had kept faith 
with Averil, and neither by word nor deed had interfered 
with their enjoyment of the day. With the undercurrent of 
anger and resentment that coursed through them both, the 
effort at gayety had been a poor pretense. There was a 
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dance at the Great Oriental Hotel—better known as the 
G. O. H.—which, with the rest of the ship’s company anc 
sundry passengers from an Australian liner, they attended 
At twelve o’clock Vernon shed his garment of high spirits 
and melted away. 

Rooms had been taken ashore for the days they were tc 
stay at Colombo, and after the ball Averil went to hers anc 
changed into a walking frock and presently went out int« 
the night. She was not very certain what she intended t 
do. Perhaps she would just walk about, or perhaps —— 

The concierge had told her that Sullivan was staying ai 
the Bristol—everyone knows everyone else’s business ir 
Colombo—there is not much else to do but gossip. 0} 
course he might have gone. On the other hand —— _ 

If she did meet him she would say—what would she say’ 

All her thoughts that night ran into unknown quantities 

She wondered why Vernon had gone into speechles 
anger at the sight of Sullivan. Could it be because —— 

She wondered why she admired Vernon so tremendously 
wondered what it was he was keeping back from her— 
what secret. Wondered if he cared; wondered what hy 
would think of a woman who set out to act as she meant t 
act—who would smash her own dignity on the altar of he 
own pride; wondered why she wished to return the ring ti 
Sullivan; wondered—wondered—wondered . 2 

Vernon walked straight to the Bristol Hotel and up 
reception bureau. i 

He said, ‘‘There was a man staying here called Sul 
I suppose he has left. I want to know where he’s go 

The reception clerk, a Bengali with round spectacles 
a moonlike face, blinked, shook his head and revealed th 
fact that the palms of his hands were paler than the b: 

“Mr. Sullivan, he not go,’’ said he. ‘‘He here now; 
Sullivan, in lounge. He smoking.” — 


appeared to be deserted, then he saw the back of a man 
head above the back of a cane armchair; beyond it, in 
spective, shone a pair of patent-leather shoes which re 
on a tub containing a palm. 
Vernon recognized the back of the man’s head. 
Then Sullivan, who had not moved, stretched hin 
luxuriously and said into the air with the sweetest tor 
imaginable, ‘‘Going to have a drink, Winslowe?” 
Vernon came round and faced him. : 
“T think not.” Then, “I thought you would have 
Sullivan.” 
“Yes,”’ came the answer in an easy, comfortable 
“T thought I should myself, old soul, but the need 
longer exists.” ; 
“Discovered a bit of pluck?” 
“Nothing to speak of, old fellar. I came across a b 
information which is much more useful. Take a 
won’t you?” ; 
“T shall take more than that before I’m through wi 
you,” said Vernon. “Yes, and give something into the bat 
gain. For a start, I’ll bother you to ring for a check boo! 
Sullivan shook his head. ‘I shan’t do that, old fella 
It’s pointless to spend money when you needn’t.” 4 
“Hiven another man’s money?” 4 
“All money is another man’s money in some shape ( 
form. It was queer—our runnin’ into one another.” 
“Not so queer, after all. There’s still a bit of j 
knocking about in this world, you know.” 
Sullivan sat up and put down an empty glass. 
“Ah, now you’re talkin’ sense, old fellar—good s 
If you don’t mind my sayin’ so, you seem to have Vv is 
considerably since our last meetin’. Everything points 
that conclusion.” 4 
“T think,” said Vernon, “that everything points to thi 
conclusion: That the sooner you pay up what’s left of th 
money you stole from me, the better.’’ 
Sullivan shook his head. = 
“Not a penny,” said he. “Not a red cent. If I’d though 
there was a dog’s chance of havin’ to do that, d’you imag 
ine I’d be here now? My dear boy, no one has ever accuse 
me of being afool. Asa matter of fact, I’m rather a brigh 
young thing when you get to know me.” ry 
“What are you driving at?” ¢. 
“Just this: I spent the evenin’ with a very pleasan 
young fellow from the Mascot. One of your officers—ni 
chap named Rogers—nice talkative young chap, but 
haps a bit given to sayin’ too much when he’s had one 01 
the eight.” 


“Well?” =. 
“Well, he told me about this treasure jaunt, that’s all.’ 
“Well?” iq 


“Well, my dear old horse, surely, surely, surely = 
Young Rogers took a count of six from the brewer 3 
spun the whole yarn. He was full of it—and full of you to 
How you contrived to cod that entire ship’s company 1! 
buyin’ stock in a hidden-treasure story not only fills 
with amazement but with very solid admiration. 
were a bad starter, Winslowe; but once away, you d 
the cup.” (Continued on Page 42) 
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| ; 
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| the service and Se ied remark— Buicks never wear out.’ And in a sense 
hasi 1924 Model for a i x é 4 
4 family car, and I must say that of this is true. Buicks perform faithfully and do hard, 
eighteen automobiles which I have 4 4 
owned, some of which cost more than continuous work for years. beyond the length of time 
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derful performing car. The engine is ordinarily considered the normal life of a car. A casual 
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| ties cannot be beaten; the four-wheel survey of the automobiles driven in any locality will 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

Vernon did not say anything for a mo- 
ment; he just looked and thought and 
wondered what precise feature of Sullivan’s 
face he should hit first. 

At last, “I see,” he said. “Then you’re 
of opinion that the whole business is a 
ramp?” tH 

“The very word I was lookin’ for.” 

“And can you prove it?”’ 

“Shouldn’t be difficult. A hint that you 
were dead broke when that advertisement 
went into the Times—dead broke, old soul, 
and rather angry—well, I don’t say it 
would, but it might shake folk’s faith a bit.” 

‘Perhaps you knew I was almost broke 
when you got me to back that bill?” 

“T didn’t know, but I rumbled it. Other- 
wise I should have returned the bill to you 
and gone out for a larger chunk a bit 
later on.” 

“T see,” said Vernon. “ You—you’re a 
decent sort of chap, aren’t you?” 

“Well, old top, as I read the card, a fel- 
lar’s got to live. You must have said the 
same thing to yourself when you planned 
this show. At its easiest, livin’s a problem, 
and I do congratulate you on having found 
a pro-tem solution.”’ 

“Ves, I suppose you would,” said Ver- 
non, and his right hand closed into a fist. 

With as much grace as was compatible 
with precaution, Sullivan slipped out of his 
chair on the off side, leaving it as an ob- 
stacle between them. 

“T wouldn’t cut into any of the Jimmy 
Wilde stuff, Winslowe,” he said; “‘honest I 
wouldn’t. <A little calm judgment, old 
friend, ’ud serve you better all the time. A 
black eye to me ’ud be a poor compensation 
for what you’d lose in givin’ it. You were 
always one for a bit of popularity, and from 
what I can see you’re gettin’ a fair share on 
this cruise. Pity to cut loose from that. 
Nice ship—nice company—and unless I was 
mistaken in my estimate at lunch today, 
just a speck of the old heart stuff thrown in.” 

If Sullivan had left out his last remark it 
is possible he might have escaped punish- 
ment. A careless overstepping the line was 
his downfall. Wit he had, and shrewdness 
too; but he lacked sensibility. Insensible 
himself to any fine feelings, he assumed 
that the rest of the world was like him. He 
was wrong about that. 

Vernon twined a foot round the leg of the 
cane chair, kicked it sideways and smashed 
a straight left into Sullivan’s mouth. And 
when Sullivan rose again, doing unpleasant 
things with blood and teeth, Vernon’s right 
crooked back to put him down a second 
time. But the blow was never struck. His 
hand was imprisoned from behind and 
Averil’s voice cried out: 

“No, don’t! No, please—even though 
you did it for me.’’ 

He turned. 

“You—but I 4 
“Don’t say anything. 
wish so much you hadn’t.” 
_She dropped her head, and tugging the 
ring from her finger held it out to Sullivan, 
who was dabbing at his mouth with a 
crumpled handkerchief. There was not 
much breath in him, but he mumbled some- 
thing that sounded like ‘““Put up between 

you.” 

“No,” said Averil. “I came here hoping 
to find you alone to return this. He knew 
about—about us, because I told him. I 
wouldn’t have told him if I had thought 
he —— I’msorry. I didn’t know that it— 
what you had done—how it would seem to 
another man.” 

She turned and looked at Vernon, and in 
her eyes was not only reproach but some- 
thing marvelous beside. So marvelous was 
that look she gave him that Vernon shut it 
out with a sleeve across his forehead, and 
Swinging round said to Sullivan, “Go on, 
tell her! Here’s the chance you want—tell 
her. Tell her the truth, man, for it is the 
truth how I cheated everyone with lies of a 
hidden treasure. Go on, I order you to tell 
her now!” 

The expression died out of Averil’s face. 

“Then it wasn’t for ——” 

“No—oh, in a way it was for you—but, 
no; I came here because he robbed me.” 

Then Sullivan, cutting in, “It’s a lie! 
He’s lying! I never robbed him! it was 
just a loan—a loan he wanted back. Good 
Lord! He was nasty about it, so I twitted 
him on this treasure hunt. Winslowe’s all 
right—wouldn’t do a shabby thing — 
straight as a die.”’ Then a tremendous 
glance that read, “Do you want to ruin the 
pair of us?” 

Averil stood very still for a minute 
she said, “Both cheats.” ee 


It was—but I 
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“Both cheats,’’ Vernon repeated. 

“T see, and the price of his silence is the 
loan?” 

“Five thousand.” 

She thought in silence, standing between 
the two men, silently thinking bit by bit 


‘from the beginning of the adventure, then 


forward until her thoughts were back in the 
room again. ; 

At last, ‘‘I should pay,” she said. 

She left them then without another word. 
Sullivan picked up the ring and dropped it 
in his pocket. He was still fumbling at his 
mouth with the other hand. 

“Well,’’ he mumbled, ‘‘d’you accept the 
verdict?”’ 

For a moment Vernon made no reply. 
He jerked back his head and laughed. It 
was horrible laughter, cracked and mirth- 
less. It ended abruptly, then he looked up 
and said: 

“No choice—no choice. I'll buy your 
dirty silence, Sullivan. But there is a 
treasure on the island—there is—though I 
didn’t know it until too late.” 

He turned and stumbled out like a 
drunken man. 

Edward Sullivan watched him go with a 
strange expression on his battered face. He 
appeared to have forgotten the injuries he 
had received. They had faded into insignifi- 
cance beside a new thought. 
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HE did not go to bed. There was a bal- 

cony to her room, and leaning against 
the rail Averil looked out across the gray 
sea, spangled with colored reflections of the 
riding lights of ships. 

The faint roar of surf breaking against 
the mole came to her ears, mingled with 
the thin drone of mosquitoes and notes of 
a temple bell. From the far-away bazaar 
rose and fell the even beating of tom-toms 
and the wail of a woman whose man was 
dead. 

But Averil was unconscious of these 
sounds except to be vaguely aware that to- 
gether they formed a symphony of sadness 
which dulled the senses like warmth or 
swiftly running water. 

Very alone she felt, very lost, very much 
without an object. Much that is fine in 
imagination fades with performance into 
nothingness. 

That piece of pride—the return of the 
ring—how insignificant it seemed, now it 
wasaccomplished! It had passed unnoticed, 
a trivial and neglected side show, over- 
whelmed by the crisis of a greater occasion. 

With all her soul she wished she had 
never done it—had never accepted the 
chance opening which had made its doing 
possible. To have been part of a vulgar 
brawl, to have allowed a primal instinct of 
her nature to exult in the belief that the 
brawl had been inspired out of respect— 
out of love for her by another man—to have 
shown him the exultation she felt and then 
to have found —— That was the bitterest 
part of all—to have revealed—even though 
in words she had protested—to have re- 
vealed to Vernon the pride, the admira- 
tion, the gratitude she felt for a man who 
would fight for her, and then to learn 
that the fight had been for the vulgar cause 
of money, not of chivalry; a rough and 
tumble between a blackmailer and a cheat 
in which her presence was the least im- 
portant factor. 

A cheat, self-confessed—and he was the 
man whose presence had driven from her 
mind all but the littlest sense that there 
were other men in the world as well as 
he. A rogue, a swindler, a pirate—one of 
pirate breed that had taken to the old 
sea roads again, choosing for his victims 
simplicity and faith and trust and even 
love itself. 

Averil straightened her body and held 
out her arms. 

“For I did love him,” she said. ‘I did— 
I did!” 

And as if in answer to her cry came a 
sharp knock at the door. Averil stepped 
back into the room, with ‘‘Who’s there?” 

“Tt’s I.” The reply was in Vernon’s 
voice. 

“What do you want?” 

“To speak to you. Can you come down 
to the garden?” 

She thought. It was maddening that the 
sound of his voice should still stir her. 

“You may come in,” she said. 

He turned the handle and entered. His 
face was very white and set, but he seemed 
oddly composed. 

“T offer no apology for coming here,’’ he 
said. “The position demands that I should 
know what you mean to do.” 
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Averil turned on a light by the dressing 
table. Her voice shook when she replied. 

“You mean, do I intend to give you 
away?” 

“Put it like that if you wish.” 

“TJ haven’t decided yet.” 

“Then with your permission I’ll wait un- 
til you do.” 

She flared up at that. 

“‘T give no permission.’”?’ And she made 
a half gesture toward the door. 

“‘T’m sorry,” said Vernon, “‘but I can’t 
go. By an accident no one could have fore- 
seen you have tumbled on the truth about 
this treasure hunt. I want to find out what 
action you mean to take.” 

“And to find out,” she said, “‘you come 
to my room at two in the morning, knowing 
it’s impossible for me to ring and have you 
turned out.” 

“That’s unfair. I asked you to come 
down tothe garden. But rather than i 

He left the sentence unfinished and 
turned toward the door. 

“Wait! What is it you want?” 

“You mean I may wait?” 

“Yes; what’s it matter?”’ 

“T’ll be as quick as I can. You found out 
the truth; what action shall you take in 
regard to the rest?”’ 

Averil rubbed the palm of a hand against 
her forehead. 

“Tell them, I suppose.” 

lmee:y. 

“‘T should have thought it was obvious I 
must do so.” 

“Not quite,” he replied. ‘You have 
just found out and you want to tell. I 
found out what a low swindle it was on the 
night I floated the scheme.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Found out how much I hated myself.” 

“And yet you let it go on.” 

“Yes; that’s what I ask you to remem- 
ber.” ° 

‘Because you had something to gain?” 

“Had I?”’ he answered wearily. ‘Oh, 
well, let it go at that. But I haven’t 
finished yet.”’ 

“Well?” 

“T was not the only one who found out 
that night.” 

“Who else?”’ 

“Mr. Isinglass.”’ 

She repeated the name incredulously. 

“But he—but why oe 

“And he, too, allowed it to go on.” 

Averil moved her head from side to side. 

“Do you ask me to believe he had some- 
thing to gain too?” 

“ec Yes.”’ 

“You are in partnership?” 

“You may call it a partnership.” 

“T don’t understand—it’s horrible. What 
did you—what do you mean to do with us?” 

““Make amends,” he said. 

“Make amends?” 

He nodded. 

“Just that. Turn a lie into a truth. 
Here is an enterprise which, even though it 
began as a fraud, may develop into an 
honest and even a splendid achievement. 
Here are a number of simple, trusting peo- 
ple who, without question, have delivered 
their empty lives into my hands and expect 
me to fill them in several ways.”’ 

‘“But—but it’s all wrong. How can you? 
It’s impossible!”’ 

“Nothing is impossible until it’s proved 
so. A hundred times a day I have said to 
myself it can’t be done and a hundred times 
a day I seem to hear an answer, ‘It may be 
done.’”’ 

“ec How? ” 

“Let’s look at our gains so far. A little 
timid woman who day by day develops 
in strength and courage—Mary Ottery. 
Tommy, a dying boy who 2 

“You lied to,” said Averil, with a flash 
of memory. 

“Yes, I saved his life with that lie. Wil- 
liam Carpenter ay 

“Oh, I know, I know! But what’s the 
use—what’s the use when we are certain 
what the end must be?’’ 

“‘Kiven if the end results in no more than 
the gains already made, isn’t it enough? 
Doesn’t it justify our going on?” 

“But when the truth comes out—when 
they know that from first to last—the cyni- 
cism of it all.” 

Will the cynicism be any the less if we 
end it now?” 

She covered her eyes and rocked silently 
to and fro. 

“T don’t want to influence you one way 
or the other, but those are the facts. It’s 


for you to decide what to do.” 


“Then there’s Edward Sullivan,” she 


said suddenly. 
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“He’ll say nothing. It would ¢ 
too much.” 
Again a silence. ; 
“Tf I spoke—it would mean you—the 
put you in prison.” . 
“Perhaps; but that again doesn’t m 
ter.” 
“There is an island?” 
SOV egie? i 
“But the treasure?”’ 4 
“T forged the words about the treasgi) 
from that book.” 
She started. ; 
“Then what we found out that day 
Cadiz i! 
“Ts the one practical reason for hopin 
“That was why you were so —— 
“Yes; but I wouldn’t pin to 
faith to our discovery. It may 1] 
where. The decision turns on the 
element—no other!” 
A faint lemon light had shown in thi 
Dawn was breaking. Averil got uj 
went out on the baleony. Vernon 
move. 
After a long while she said, ‘‘ Ve 
I won’t speak.” 
She turned, expecting to see gladnes 
his face, but instead it was gray and | 
with misery. 
“You should be glad. I don’t 
stand.” 
“Yes,” he murmured dully, ‘I shor 
glad, I suppose; but if you knew 
knew how much easier it would ha 
if you had decided the other way! Y 
right, though; we must go through v 
“ec We? ” 
“All of us.” 
“But I—I’m not going through wit 
“What?” 
‘My part ends with tonight. It’s 
differently to what I expected, that’ 
He seemed rather dazed. _ 
“Oh, the ring. Yes, yes, I forgot.’ 
brain cleared sharply. ‘‘Then what a 
going to do?” 
“T’ve still a little money. I shall 
to England on the next boat. Tom 
ie ee good-by to everyone and wish 
uck.”’ 
“Wait a bit,” said Vernon. “ Wait 
If you go it’ll destroy everything— 
thing. We shall never be able to exp 
Doubt will come in, and distrust. Every 
will imagine y { 
“Not if I tell them the facts and the r 
sons why I came.” 
“No, perhaps—oh, yes, it would 
would! If one goes, all go.” And 
suddenly, at the end of his tether—“‘ 
did that I should never have the h 
strength to oe 
And she broke out with, ‘‘ What 
ence—what difference can it ma 
you?” 
With every ounce of his will powe: 
non suppressed a torrent of words. 
“Have it your own way,” he said. 
if you must. I’ll manage somehow. 
knows, you’ve reason enough.” c 
He sat down brokenly on the be 
took his head in his hands, and 
“Vernon,” Averil cried, ‘“‘ Vernon, I 
go! Oh, my dear, I won’t leave you, I 
leave you!”’ 
And her arms went round his neck 
her cheek was crushed against his. And 
the mother in her and the lover in he 
the adorable, unquenchable woman 
went out to him in that embrace. 
He did not move—dared not. Hei 
mained utterly still while that great 
of forgetfulness, sympathy and kin 
flowed through him. Then very gently 
untwined her arms and moved toward 
door, where he turned. { 
‘‘ Averil,”” he said, “I shall believe 3 
would have done that to a stranger chi 
who had been hurt somehow. No, don’ti 
terrupt me. It’s difficult Tomort 
I think, you may be glad to tell voursaltt 
same thing. Just a great, kind imp | 
was, something to be very proud of at 
never to regret.” He stopped, fumbling? 
words. “We only regret a kindness lil 
that when the subject’s unworthy, or rea’ 
another meaning. I’ve just this to say: Ii 
splendid of you to promise to come on W 
us—and—and—I want you to know that 
that I shall never bother you in any way 
never.” i 
Then he went out, silently closing 
door. 14 
But Averil was scarcely conscious of 
words he had spoken. She only knew t 
she had put her arms round the neck ¢ 
swindler and pressed her cheek to his. T 
she knew, and she was glad. A rogue, 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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grime—until you have this popular 
durable floor-covering in your own home. 
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Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WI 
‘DAMP CLOTH - 
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Write our nearest office for free 
copy of Folder No. 89 showing 
all the beautiful patterns. 
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(Continued from Page 42) : 
vagabond, a murderer he might be, still she 
was glad—gloriously, gloriously glad. 


XXXT 


KBAH RANA KHAN removed some 

exquisite pieces of gold work from a 

stool of carved ebony and beseeched Mr. 
Isinglass to be seated. 

“The boy Mohammed,” said he, “hath 
already told me that the protector deigned 
to visit my poor shop yestermorning.” 

“T did and you were out.” 

“ Alas, that the burial of a most wretched 
cousin should have robbed me of so high an 
honor!” : 

“Rubbish!” was the practical rejoinder. 
“T’ve a lot to talk about and we won’t waste 
time paying compliments.” 

“The protector’s years are many and 
with each year his wisdom increases.” 

“Nice of you to say so, but let’s get to 
business. They tell me, Rana Khan, you 
are the finest goldsmith in the East.” 

The old craftsman made a deprecatory 
gesture. 

“‘T have some small skill in the working 
of metals; but what is my poor skill com- 
pared with ——” 

“Never mind about comparisons.” 

“As my lord wills. I was about to name 
one who is dead these two thousand 
years ——”’ 

“Well, as he’s out of the running,” said 
Mr. Isinglass, “‘we’ll leave him to rest in 
peace. Now, Rana Khan, take a look at 
these.” 

So saying, he poured a few coins from a 
wash-leather bag into the old craftsman’s 
open palm. For afew moments Rana Khan 
fingered and considered them in silence. 

At length—‘‘Does my lord wish me to 
say what coins these be?” 

“You recognize them?” 

“‘Assuredly. Here is a piece of Chinese 
gold—an early piece—minted over three 
centuries ago. These be of Spanish origin— 
a doubloon is the name of this; while the 
other—but its name defeats my poor power 
of speech; besides, I have forgotten.” 

“A gold moidore,” said Mr. Isinglass. 

Akbah Rana Khan looked up in admira- 
tion. 

“Tn truth, my lord knows all things. 
Strange is it, indeed, that he seeks en- 
lightenment from one so ignorant as Rana 
Khan.” 

And once again he embarked upon a re- 
cital of his client’s brilliant scholarship and 
amiable qualities, winding up with an in- 
quiry as to how he could be of service. In- 
fected, perhaps, by this flowery method of 
expression, Mr. Isinglass set about to state 
his need in much the same fashion. 

“Rana Khan, I am a rich man—a very 
rich man—indeed, I am so rich that I am 
sorely put to it to find means of distributing 
my riches. While turning over this prob- 
lem in my mind, an agreeable thought came 
to me that I would like to supply myself 
with a large quantity of coins similar to the 
ones you have in your hand.” 

“Were I a rich man like my lord,’”’ came 
the reply, ‘‘I could conceive no worthier 
object than to act in similar wise.”’ 

_““Nonsense!”’ said Mr. Isinglass, drop- 
ping back into the commonplace. “ You 
think I’m a fool, but let me go on. I want 
a lot of these coins—hundreds—thousands 
in fact—and there is nowhere in the world 
where I can get ’em.”’ 

“Alas,” said Rana Khan, “that aught 
my lord desires should be denied him!” 

_“But, you see, I don’t intend to be de- 
nied.”’ 

“Here is a noble obstinacy,” said Rana 
Khan, who was sure he was dealing with a 
fool. “Of such determination are empires 
built.” 

HT don’t want to build an empire,” said 
Mr. Isinglass; “but I do want to fill a 
treasure chest—a chest about the size of 
that box which you are leaning against.” 

Rana Khan gasped. 

“There’s no need to fill it entirely with 
coins, you understand; indeed, I would 
rather not.” 

- My lord sees clearly the folly of waste.’ 

“So I thought we might line the bottom 
half with bar gold and fill in an odd corner 
or two with a bag of jewels.” 

Only with the very greatest difficulty was 
Rana Khan able to reply, “In all matters— 
even in life itself—variety is a blessing.” 

“Just so. Now the question is whether 
you, Rana Khan, with the skill and knowl- 

edge you possess, could fix up such a treas- 
ure chest—strike the coins and bar the gold 
and do all the rest of it in such a way that 
anyone finding it would believe, beyond all 
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doubt, that they had tumbled on a hidden 
treasure that had been buried for a matter 
of three hundred years.” 

A considerable time passed before Rana 
Khan was able to speak a word, the while 
he mopped his brow with a hanging cornet 
of his sari cloth. 

“Is my lord serious?”’ 

“cc I am.’’ 

“He desires his servant to furnish and to 
fill such a chest?” 

I do.’’ 

“But, my lord, to do so would be to ex- 
pend a prince’s ransom.” 

“As to that,’ replied Mr. Isinglass, “I 
never quite know how much a prince’s ran- 
som is, but I am prepared to go to a 

He named a very large sum of money. 
Rana Khan blinked incredulously. 

“And my lord offers this work to me?”’ 

“On the proviso that you say nothing 
about it to a soul and get it done in record 
time.” 

Rana Khan nodded. : 

“With me,” he said, “‘silence is a second 
part of nature. For that reason I have 
espoused myself to the goldsmith’s craft and 
never taken a wife. I know of such a chest 
as the one my lord desires; an iron chest, 
brass-bound and studded and built in the 
period of which he spoke. As to making a 
die for the coins, there should be no great 
difficulty, since here are examples from 
which I may work to pattern.” 

“T take it, then, you accept the commis- 
sion?”’ 

“T live to doso. There will be some small 
trouble to render upon each coin a seeming 
of time’s corrosion, but doubtless it is a 
trouble care will overcome.” 

Mr. Isinglass leaned forward and took 
the small brown hand in his small white 
hand. 

“Your best work, Rana Khan,” he said, 
‘for upon your success depends the happi- 
ness of many.” 

It was the handshake that swept away 
humilities. 

““My brother may rest assured.” 

“And how soon?” 

“The need is urgent?”’ 

“Urgent.” 

Rana Khan debated. 

“From this hour,” he said, ‘‘the bolts of 
my doors are shot, nor shall any answer 
be given to whomsoever may beat upon the 
panel.” 

“And how long?” 

“Hight days, my lord—maybe less.” 

Mr. Isinglass took from a small bag he 
was carrying a huge pile of bank notes. 

“If you need more you know where to 
find me.”’ 

“T know.” 

At the door he turned. 

“You may think I am mad, Rana Khan; 
but I’m not really mad. You see, I’m try- 
ing to turn a failure into a success. I’m 
banking everything in an effort to create a 
bit of permanent happiness. Perhaps that 
is madness. I’m not sure.” 

“Tf it be madness to seek to create some- 
thing that shall endure,’ replied Rana 
Khan, fingering a piece of delicate gold fili- 
gree at which for years he had been work- 
ing, ‘“‘if that be madness, then is every 
artist a madman, my lord.” 

Mr. Isinglass: went out into the sunlight, 
smiling to himself and swinging his cane. 

A week later, in the little hours of early 
morning, a crate covered with rush mat- 
ting was brought aboard the Mascot. Mr. 
Isinglass superintended the operation and 
so skillfully arranged it that even the look- 
out was unaware of what was taking place. 
The crate was conveyed privately to his 
cabin, where, after the wrappings had been 
removed, it was concealed in a locker. And 
all the remainder of that night Mr. Isin- 
glass rubbed his hands and rolled bread 
pills and chuckled to himself. 

In the early hours of the morning the 
Mascot put out to sea again. 


XXXII 


HE voyage between Colombo and Singa- 

pore, and thence to their last port of call 
in North Borneo, was happy and unevent- 
ful. Excitement ran high, however, when 
the white yacht steamed away from San- 
dakan and the last stage of their travels 
had begun... When next they set foot on 
terra firma it would be at the island of their 
dreams. 

It was after midnight when Vernon came 
down from the bridge. In the empty saloon 
he stayed to mix himself a whisky and soda 
and smoke a cigarette before turning in. 
The passengers and stewards were all in 
bed, and save for the familiar noises of the 
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ship and the lapping of water along the sides, 
all was silent. A door behind Vernon’s 
chair opened and closed as though it were 
swinging on its hinges. 

“Hullo!” he said without turning round. 
““Who’s there?”’ 

“It’s me—or rather it’s I,” said a sleek, 
silky voice. ‘‘Hope I don’t intrude.” 

Vernon spun round in the swivel chair. 

“Sullivan!” he cried. “Where the 
hell ——”’ 

“Don’t make a noise, old top! If you 
start cursing now it’ll be so difficult to ex- 
plain me away afterward.” 

“Tixplain you away 

“Certainly. It must be obvious to every- 
one that I’m here as the guest of my dear 
old friend Vernon Winslowe.” 

He approached the decanter, but Vernon 
checked him. 

“How did you get aboard?” 

“Oh, that was easy stuff. Just walked 
aboard—nobody stopped me. But I’ve had 
a deuced hot and uncomfortable time under 
the canvas of that port-side longboat. Six- 
teen hours and precious little to drink.” 

“You came aboard at Sandakan?”’ 

“That’s it—Sandakan, old boy—a very 
jolly little place too.” 

For the moment Vernon was too per- 
plexed and stunned to seek other than ex- 
planations. He had left Sullivan, as he 
believed, thousands of miles away, and now 
like some vile apparition he had arisen out 
of the sea. 

“You realize there’s nothing to stop me 
putting you in irons as a stowaway?” 

Edward Sullivan possessed himself of the 
decanter and splashed a heavy tot of spirits 
into a glass. 

“By gad, I needed that,” he said; then, 
“Nonsense, old fellow! There’s everything 
to stop you. Irons wouldn’t be much use 
unless you gagged me as well.” 

“What’s your idea? Out with it!” 

Sullivan dropped uninvited into a chair. 

“To begin with, I resented that blow.” 

“So you put yourself in the way of fresh 
resentments?” 

Sullivan waved a hand. 

~“T’ll take a bet you won’t hit me again. 
You’re much too sensible to do that.” 

With an effort Vernon checked the im- 
pulse to make him lose his bet. 

“T ask what you’re here for.” 

“Ain’t it obvious? Treasure, old friend. 
I had your word that this show is a sound 
one, even though you didn’t discover the 
fact until it was too late to save your awk- 
ward conscience. Treasure, of course. I 
flatter myself I can always tell when a fel- 
low’s speaking the truth, and truth fairly 
radiated from your honest countenance 
when you cried dramatically, ‘The treas- 
ure is there!’”’ 

“T see. You hope to blackmail a way 
into this show. Well, you’ll be unlucky. 
For one thing, we’re a syndicate; and if you 
imagine anyone’s going to favor splitting 
his share to oblige you, I can tell you 
straight he won’t.” 

“Now isn’t that a pity? What do yo 
suggest as an alternative?” 

“That you get off this yacht and swim.” 

“No,” said Sullivan. “No, I never tackle 
anything when the odds are all against me. 
A much better notion would be for you to 
divide your share with me. After all, it 
isn’t much to pay for preserving your repu- 
tation, is it now? I’d just hate to have to 
give you away as a swindler.” 

“Yes, I suppose you would.” 

“Whereas, if you accept me in a spirit of 
resignation, I promise, old fellar, I’ll be the 
best friend you’ve got on board.” 

“T see. That’d be nice.” 

“So let’s make up our minds to shake 
hands and work together.” 

Vernon did not reply at once. It was hot 
in the cabin and he rose to switch on a fan. 
Incidentally the movement brought him 
within striking distance of Sullivan; but 
Sullivan made no effort to protect himself. 
He sat smiling and sipping his whisky, the 
very expression of a man who is confident 
of success. Meanwhile Vernon’s mind was 
working quickly. He saw that a false move 
would mean the collapse of everything. 

At his next question all the indignation 
had gone out of his voice. He sounded in- 
stead like a man driven against his will to 
accept unwelcome terms. His tone was dull 
with impotence. ' 

“But you’ve no kit. How can I explain 
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your being aboard without a 
But here was an objection Sullivan waved 
aside. 
“My dear old boy, we’re much of a size 
and these tropical suits are much of a much- 
ness. By necessity I had to travel light. 


I didn’t want to draw attention to 

departure from Colombo, soI sent the 

girl up to Neuralia with most of the lug 

and said I’d follow in a day or two 

I’d settled a bit of business.” 

‘ ont hadn’t talked over your plans 
er?” 

Sullivan shook his head. | 

“Talkin? to women is a mistake | 
friend. Always avoid a scene if you ear 

“‘Did you leave her any money?” 

“Oh, she’ll rub along all right, thou 
tell the truth I’m not overinterested, | 
little episode had run its course.” 

Vernon nodded. Under the ane 
hand he was biting his lip hard. 

“How did you know Sandakan y 
our last port of call?”’ 

“Through young Rogers. That 
he and I spent together was real 
He told me, too, you’d be stopping 
at Colombo. That gave me a g 
So, having brained out the scheme 
after our little chat, I booked a 
the mail steamer to Singapore, 
Borneo boat by the skin of my 
hung around at Sandakan until y 
up. I think you’ll agree the old g 
worked pretty well.” 
' “Yes, very, very well. You must 
been pretty confident I shouldn’t | 

“Didn’t see how you could. 
you were ready to pay five thou 
silence, and on the face of it you’d be 
for a bit more.” 

“That’s logic,” said Vernon. 
sound. What is it the lawyers say? 
you pay a blackmailer you’re do 

“Tf we’re to be friends,” said 
“don’t let’s call each other rude 

“No—no, certainly not! I m 
the best of it, mustn’t 1? You're hei 
unless I chuck you overboard you lo 
remaining.” | 

“Sensible lad,” said Sullivan. “] 
truce then?” 

“Looks like a truce.” 

“Capital; and tomorrow morn 
introduce me round as your friend 

Vernon nodded. 

“After breakfast.” ‘et 

“Tf there’s any difficulty explainin 
I came aboard, might be a notion 
we had a bet and ——” 

“You can safely leave all that 
said Vernon. ‘‘I’ll think of someth 
late now and we’d best turn in. T! 
empty cabin next to mine, if 
mind sleeping in blankets for ton 

Edward Sullivan rose and strete 
self luxuriously. He was a big, h 
beast, and with a terribly attracti 
Tall, lithe, debonair and consciene 
was a man dangerous to men ané 
alike. A sudden realization of t 
the nerves and muscles in Verno 
snapping with antagonism. Wou 
be better to end the affair here 
rather than expose the whole en 
the risk of this man’s society? I 
to a fight, they were well matched 
chances were even. A fight—ar 
and no quarter! 

The idea was irresistibly temp 
non had fought so many diffieul 
his brain, and it would be a most 
change to meet this new emerge 
his hands. 

Then Sullivan said, “Put it ou 
head, old boy. What’s the use?” 

Vernon laughed, for suddenly a 
tion had come to him. 

““You’re quite right,” he said. 
at all. Come on, then.” 

He led the way to the vacant ¢ 

“Well come,” said Sullivan with 
tion, ‘‘this isn’t too bad at all.” | 

And Vernon replied, ‘‘’T any ratei! 
for tonight. We'll fix you up with | 
quarters tomorrow. 

“That’s the spirit! You and I 
first rate. Night-night, old man.” 

‘Sleep well,’’ said Vernon. | 


,. 

But despite Edward Sullivan’s p) 

of future bliss and accord between t 
turned the key and shot the bol 
cabin door. He was not a man ¥ 
anything to chance. of 

And for long hours Vernon Winslo\) 
at his writing table, thinking and 
out before him, until the light 
filtered its pink rays through t 
portholes. 

There was not a vestige of fear ord! 
on his face; instead it was illun 
a new and vital excitement. 

“We've carried it through so 
said, “cand we’ll carry it throug : 
finish!” el 

(TO BE CONTINUED) — 


; January the President described it 
‘gan “economic situation in certain 
eat-growing sections of the North- 
st,” and said it had reached a stage 
uiring “organized codperation on 
_part of the Federal Government 
.1 the local institutions of that ter- 
pry.” He favored the prompt 
sictment of what is known as the 
p-and-chicken bill. This is a bill 
wich appropriates $50,000,000 out 
othe United States Treasury to be 
jcned to wheat farmers for the pur- 
e\se of milch cows, pigs and chickens 
iprder that they may get. started in 
way of feeding themselves. This 
salled Federal aid toward diversi- 
| farming, in areas where agricul- 
tie has consisted in mining the soil 
yor after year for one thing only— 
tivit, wheat. The President recom- 
panded also that the life of the War 
fiance Corporation be extended in 
oer that it might assist in meeting 
t] emergency, and this was done. 
_\. In the first week of February, 
athesuggestion of the President, a 
gat conference of Northwest bank- 
_merchants, manufacturers, rail- 
d men, farmers and agricultural 
erts was held in Washington 
uier the chairmanship of Mr. Hoover to 
flak up a way of saving banks that could 
n save themselves without utterly ruin- 
| hog farmer debtors by forcing them 
pay down to their breath. The result 
ws a Northwest relief corporation with 
$1,000,000 capital privately subscribed 
al $100,000,000 credit, partly to be sup- 
p:d by the Government, the uses of which, 
sifar as it functions, will be to thaw out 
t} frozen assets of Northwestern banks, 
e:ecially real-estate assets, which at the 
psent time are like solid ice. Land that 
w; thought only three years ago to be the 
vy best security for a bank loan now is 
allost unsalable. This relief corporation, 
filing a bank otherwise solvent but unable 
tirealize on its assets because they are 
fizen, will take over those assets, or lend 
uon them, and slowly warm them in the 
biom of optimism, biding a better time. 


fH Strange Experiments 


|. Meanwhile the imminence of some 
vy strange legislation. For Example One, 
2 which would oblige the Government 

buy and sell all basic agricultural com- 
mdities, thereby substituting itself for the 
hied middleman who is supposed to do 
ay with the farmer’s profit. For Exam- 
p! Two, a bill creating a commission with 
per to raise the average price of basic 

icultural commodities to a parity with 
th average price of industrial commodi- 
ti, according to a statistical device called 
aindex number, and then to dump in for- 
@h markets all such food products as 
cénot be eaten among us at that price. 
T's proposal, called the McNary Bill, has 
th active support of the Secretary of Agri- 
cure, who is said to have helped write it; 
it.as the support of farmers generally; it 
hj the support also of a great many bank- 
i and merchants in the agricultural re- 
gis, who say they do not know whether it 
W work or not, but maybe it will, and if it 
dis the price of farm produce will be im- 
Pived. All their 
pisperity is bound 
Ujin the price of 
a produce, to- 


g her with the 
Sfculativevalue of 
fan land, in which 
thy are all deeply 
inolyed. 
. Lastly, in con- 
ney of all this 
omic disorder, 
thre is a state of 
m.d in which men 
dcberately reject 
eistie modes of 
Gught, and advo- 
@ experimental 
Sedies, knowing 
tm by every ra- 
‘ial test to be un- 
scnd. Even Mr. 
Hover will say 
we comes a time 
en you are 
ged to bend 
economics to 
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ends in social welfare. And still you do not 
know what the situation is. 

Do you speak of the causes, thinking 
perhaps to stalk the effects? There all con- 
troversy truly begins. The cause, did you 
say? It is that the Government, having 
moved the farmer dangerously to increase 
his production for reasons of patriotism, left 
him afterward to the mercy of bankers, 
who outrageously deflated him, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System assisting; it is that 
big business is organized against the farmer 
to exploit him; it is that industry receives 
the benefits of tariff protection while agri- 
culture does not, so that the farmer sells on 
the open market at a world price and buys 
in a closed market at a protected price; or 
it is that the American wheat grower is 
not an agriculturist, but a soil miner, a land 
gambler, a reckless borrower of credit, a 
planter without slaves who pays the 
I. W. W.’s six or eight dollars a day to reap 


‘his one crop, buys his food in the city, and 


charges his loss to the Government. Any or 
all of this may be true in fact to some de- 
gree. But a fact is not necessarily a cause. 

There is no doubt that the radical ex- 
planation of agriculture’s dilemma has been 
the excessive supply in the last three years 
of certain great staples, principally cattle 
and wheat, the production of which was 
enormously stimulated during the war. 
Which was the greater stimulus, the price 
or the patriotism, it would now be un- 
seemly to consider. But certainly it was 
the price alone for nearly two years after 
the Armistice that stimulated production 
to its apex. 


Increasing Wheat Acreage 


The high point, or peak, both in cattle 


production and wheat acreage, was reached 
in 1919, the year after the Armistice. Prices 
were still very high in 1919 and until mid- 
year of 1920, higher than during the war; 
and then suddenly the demand slumped. 
The high price for wheat—$2.58 per bushel 
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on the farm—was touched in 1919, 
after the Government had removed 
its price control. Similarly the high 
price for beef cattle—ten cents a 
pound on the farm—was touched in 
1919. 

In 1914, before the war, the num- 
ber of beef cattle on the farms was 
36,000,000. It increased steadily, as 
the price rose, until it touched 45,- 
000,000 in 1919. The decrease since 
has been much slower than the in- 
crease was. Last year, according to 
the yearbook of the Department of 
Agriculture, the number of beef cat- 
tle on the farms was still 42,000,000— 
that is to say, one-sixth more than in 
1914, and only one-fifteenth less 
than the highest point touched on the 
peak of the postwar demand. 

So also as to wheat. The area in 
wheat in 1914 was fifty-three and a 
half million acres. Itincreased stead- 
ily as the price of wheat advanced 
until it was seventy-five and a half 
million in 1919. Not until last year 
was the acreage reduced to some- 
where near the prewar level; and by 
that time the world’s production had 
so increased that the total supply 
exceeded the prewar demand. The 
Wheat Council of the United States, which 
is an organization formed last year of farm- 
ers, millers, railroad men and bakers to take 
a world-wide view of wheat, discovered that 
in 1923 the wheat exporting countries had 
perhaps 350,000,000 more bushels to sell 
than had been required in any one year be- 
fore the war by all the wheat-importing 
countries of the world. In view of that fact, 
which is a continuing and not an accidental 
fact, and seeing, moreover, that the cost of 
producing wheat in the United States is 
higher than in the other surplus-wheat coun- 
tries, such as Canada, Argentina, India and 
Egypt, it appeared to the Wheat Council of 
the United States to be perfectly futile for 
American farmers to go on raising wheat 
for export. 


The Obvious Remedy 


The evidence is not arguable. What 
afflicts basic agriculture is overproduction. 
But if you say this to one of the farm lobby 
at Washington, to a member of the farm 
bloc in Congress, to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, or to anyone like that, you will be 
regarded wearily, and with some abhor- 
rence, as one who may be expected to utter 
a terrible banality about the law of supply 
and demand. Any one of them, speaking 
in what is believed to be the farmer’s point 
of view, will say: ‘“‘ Well, suppose that is it. 
What are you proposing to do about it?” 

If you say the obvious remedy is to 
curtail production, the weariness deepens, 
turning to disgust. Everybody says that. 
Now you say it. Goon. And if you goon 
to say that when the farmer shall have pro- 
duced an amount of wheat one measure less 
than the domestic demand he will thereby 
automatically add thirty cents a bushel to 
the price of his crop, since there is an import 
duty of thirty cents on wheat, the provo- 
cation becomes great indeed. 

“Yes,” says one of the farm lobby, a 
member of the farm bloc, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, or anyone like that in Wash- 
ington. ‘There is 
a duty of thirty 
cents a bushel on 
wheat. What of it? 
Does the farmer get 
the benefit? No. 
He sells his whole 
product, as before, 
at the world price. 
Tn the first place he 
is unorganized. In 
the second place 
his output is varia- 
ble, according to 
the whims of Na- 
ture. He cannot 
regulate his pro- 
duction exactly to 
meet the domestic 
demand. Nor can 
he, being unorgan- 
ized, do as the steel 
people do. They 
have two prices. 
One is the export 
price, the world 
price. The other is 
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Watch This 


Column | 
I Want to Know Public 


Opinion 
Just about the time you 


think you know it all, Fate has a 
habit of stepping on you with both feet. 
My respect for Fate is a healthy one. 
I admit there are things about my own 
business that I don’t know. Principal 
of these is the kind of pictures the 
American people want. SoI am asking 
for information—as much for your ben- 
efit as my own. When I know what 
kind of pictures you prefer, that’s the 
kind UNIVERSAL will make. Man, 
woman, child—please write me a let- 
ter. Let’s get acquainted. I’d like to 
talk to you in writing. 


What UNIVERSAL pic- 


tures have you liked in the past? 
What do you think of our great 
classic ‘‘The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame’’— the beautiful love-story 
‘Merry Go Round’’ — the modern 
mystery drama ‘‘The Acquittal’’— 
the exquisite romance ‘‘A Lady of 
Quality’’— BABY PEGGY in ‘‘The 
Darling of New York’? — MARY 
PHILBIN in ‘‘Fools’ Highway’’— 
the all-star play ‘‘The Law Forbids’’ 
— PRISCILLA DEAN in ‘‘White 
Tiger’??? An answer to these ques- 
tions will give me a direct line on 
your tastes. 


aoa | 


“BILLY” SULLIVAN 


Watchtor “BLL LY” 
SULLIVAN, nephew of the fa- 


mous John L., and popular star of ‘‘ The 
Leather Pushers’’, who is appearing 
as ‘‘The information kid’ in our new 
“‘Fast Steppers’’ series, written by 
Gerald Beaumont for the Red Book 
Magazine. I expect great results from 
this series of exciting and romantic pic- 
tures. LAURA LA PLANTE has been 
promoted to stardom, and appears in her 
first feature entitled ‘‘Excitement’’ very 
soon. I want your opinion of Universal’s 
new and winsome star. 


The opinion of the public 


on these pictures—as well as 
on moving-pictures in general—is 
valuable to UNIVERSAL. We are 
in business to make money, of course, 
and the more we please the people 
the more money we will make. But 
to please the people, we must know 
what they prefer. So write to me 
sometime today or tonight. Open 


your mind as freely as you like. I 
will be delighted to answer you—per- 
sonally. 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 


RENAE | 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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—because sleep does not 
bring total unconsciousness. 
Thebrainstill triestointerpret 
sensations and memories, and 
its efforts are our dreams. 
Tired, sluggish skin and mus- 
cles wake up quickly when 
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Rubbing Alcohol 


brings them its bracing action. 


After strenuous exercise, Puretest Rub- 
bing Alcohol is an invigorating rub-down. 
For infants and in- 
valids—a cooling, 
soothing bath to 
allay fever. In the 
dressing room—a 
splendid deodorant 
and a rose-fragrant 
balm after shaving. 


Puretest Rubbing 
Alcohol is safe for 
external use in any 
quantity. It be- 
longs in every ath- 
lete’s locker, every 
nursery and _ sick 
room, among the 
toilet requisites 
} of every man and 
woman. 


Pureteat 
Rubbing Alcohol 


United Drug Co, Pa 
Boston ~ St.Louis 
USA. 


One of 200 Puretest preparations for 
health and hygiene. Every item the-best 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


SOLD AT 10,000 


exall 


Drug Stores 


There is one in your town 


© 1924 v.v. co. 
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the domestic price, which is the world price 
plus the tariff. They fill the American de- 
mand at the high, protected price. Then 
they sell their surplus product abroad at 
the world price. The farmer cannot do that 
for himself. Therefore in all fairness the 
Government should either do it for him or 
remove the tariff on all those things which 
the farmer buys.” 

By such line of discourse you are brought 
to see two points of light. The first is an 
idea. The second is a conclusion. 

The idea is that in spite of uncontrolled 
production the price of agricultural com- 
modities may be raised by act of Congress. 

The conclusion is that the ruin of agri- 
culture is owing not to overproduction as 
such, but to one of the effects of overpro- 
duction which comes to be regarded as a 
cause in itself, namely, the fact that from 
the high peak of war prices certain basic 
agricultural commodities have fallen much 
more than industrial commodities. Hence 
the disparity that everyone is talking about, 
meaning the disparity between the pur- 
chasing power of what the farmer produces 


| and the cost of what he buys. 


This conclusion is widely, in fact gener- 
ally, accepted. The President says: “The 
great food staples do not sell on a parity 
with the products of industry. Their aver- 
age price is little above the prewar level 
while manufactures are about 50 per cent 
higher. The farmer is not receiving his 
share. The result has been a decrease in 
the value of farm lands, the choking of the 
avenues of credit with obligations which 
are doubtful or worthless, the foreclosure of 
mortgages and the suspension of a large 
number of banks.” 

There is that disparity. And it is cruel. 
A bushel of wheat, worth in money what it 
was worth before the war, will actually buy 
only two-thirds as much because those 
things for which the farmer must exchange 
his wheat are 50 per cent higher than they 
were when wheat was at this price before. 
Agriculture under these conditions would 
be seriously depressed. Nevertheless, on 
reflection the fact of that disparity alone 
seems an inadequate explanation of the 
situation in the Northwest. 


Searching Out Causes 


Contradictions appear. To instance: 
While it is true of wheat and cattle that 
prices are little above the prewar level, 
other agricultural commodities whereof 
there has been less overproduction have 
fared very much better. Therefore you 
would expect the situation to be most acute 
in those areas where wheat and cattle are 
produced by the one-crop system, and very 
little else. Indeed, advocates of the plan to 
lend $50,000,000 out of the Treasury among 
the wheat growers of the Northwest in order 
that they may buy chickens, pigs and cows, 
find themselves in the way of saying that 
the one-crop system was the great evil, that 
the present situation is very largely owing 
to that evil, and that the solution lies in di- 
versified farming. That will scan in North 
Dakota, which is all wheat, and in Mon- 
tana, which is either all wheat or all cattle; 
but what of South Dakota with its panic in 
land values, its progression of bank failures, 
its comparable plight, in spite of the fact 
that two-thirds of its agriculture already is 
highly diversified? In its survey of farmer 
bankruptcy the Department of Agriculture 
treated Montana, North Dakota and South 
Dakota alike, whereas in fact their agricul- 
tural conditions are extremely different. 
Then commenting on its own data the de- 
partment said that 43,000 farmers lost their 
property as a result of having bought land 
in the boom—that is to say, land specula- 
tion. 

Then also in the remedies applied and 
proposed to be applied there are amazing 
contradictions. Through the War Finance 
Corporation the Government is extending 
credit to the cattle raisers, who are stagger- 
ing under the weight of excessive produc- 
tion; at the same time Congress is voting 
money out of the Treasury to stock the 
Northwestern wheat farms with animals. 
Beyond this, it is proposed by act of Con- 
gress to raise the average price of agricul- 
tural commodities to a parity with industrial 
commodities and keep it there, which would 
tend to stimulate production again, and at 
the same time to create a great Federal ma- 
chine to monopolize the export of our agri- 
cultural surplus and dump it in foreign 
markets. 

One begins to be seized with the thought 
that the depression in agriculture, owing to 
the great fall in cattle and wheat and the 
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situation in the Northwest, may be two 
distinct species of thing which various peo- 
ple, for political, mistaken or other reasons, 
insist upon treating as one pattern of woe. 

The thought suggests a method. Wash- 
ington is filled with soothsaying, theories of 
healing, emotional quarreling, political anx- 
ieties; but ruins contain their own his- 
tory. Let us therefore try the archeological 
method. On our way it may be well to stop 
at Chicago, which is much nearer than 
Washington to what has happened. Chi- 
cago, besides, is keeper of the wheat pit, 
proprietor of the packing industry, and in 
all these matters cool-minded—so cool- 
minded that it is supposed to be cold- 
blooded and without springs of human 
compassion. 

Well, it becomes very interesting. You 
get a group of Chicago bankers together 
and say, writing it down on a pencil pad as 
you think it: 

“Tet us suppose the five principal factors 
in the Northwest situation are these: (1) 
Acts of Providence, (2) bad banking, (3) bad 
farming, (4) land speculation, and (5) too 
much credit. Now how should these be 
weighed? How should you set them down 
in the order of their importance?” 

They reply, all with one voice, “‘Leave 
Providence out of it.” 


Too Many Banks 


You say, crossing out that factor, “‘All 
right. How about the four remaining?” 

They answer: ‘‘You’ve got them upside 
down. Put the last one first. Too much 
credit. And you can’t cure what ails them 
up there in the Northwest by giving them 
more credit.” 

“What is the right cure?” 

“For everybody to take his loss and work 
it out.” 

That does sound cold-blooded even in 
Chicago. In Washington it would sound 
reactionary. And yet, how shall it be an- 
swered? 

Then you go over to the Rookery Build- 
ing for a word with John Clay—a Scot, 
dean of the livestock business, very hard in 
the head, whose money loaned out to farm- 
ers for feeding purposes was probably what 
put the fat on the next beefsteak you will 
eat. He has written what he thinks of the 
situation. He has printed it in large type 


over the whole front page of his private 


livestock bulletin. It is this: 


The Federal Reserve agent at Minneapolis, 
in his report to the Federal Reserve Board at 
Washington, brings out some remarkable facts 
as to the position of agriculture in the Northwest 


states. Read the following: 
NUMBER OF PEOPLE PER BANK 

In the whole United States. ........ 3,520 
Tn Michigan @iys/ts\ “ict bata, canine mee 5,130 
Tay. WISCONSIT AA Air crae ta, setactaniiehettt Sree at ane es 2,710 
In. Minnesotazay..§ ani 4acids eae eared ees 1,590 
In-Montana jas feau: Cae. oe oe 1,370 
Tn South Dakota.» ban actycen <eesttacmoine 921 
in-North: Dakota. 2 ovicancuee a inke veer eee 768 


Fancy what madness seized the people of 
North Dakota. They had a bank to every 768 
people, 384 males, about 200 really earning 
their bread and butter. So in this one-crop 
country there is a deluge of bankers, of store- 
keepers, of grafters living off one another till the 
bubble bursts; and when the crash comes ev- 
erybody is wrong but themselves. 

Banks are closing in those last four states with 
tiresome regularity. It is pathetic to think of 
those unfortunate circumstances, of homes made 
desolate by loss of deposits or forced liquida- 
tion. In this flood of false, reckless financing 
the day of retribution comes. Nothing can stop 
it, for economic conditions right and equalize 
the vagaries of men who defy the just laws of 
Nature, of production and consumption. I talk 
specially of the West and Northwest. There 
more than at any time since the end of the Civil 
War we need courage, conservatism, honest con- 
viction to stem the tide of growing taxation, of 
mortgaged towns, cities, counties and states— 
in fact, the whole country—against future gen- 
erations. The inheritance of extravagance and 
fraud will be an awful load for the children to 
bear in the long years to come. 


Here is Montana. One of the famous 
disaster spots is a vast three-cornered area 
of semiarid land, half the size of Iowa, in the 
north-central part of Montana, called the 
triangle. ‘Until a few years ago this was 
public land, covered with natural buffalo 
grass. All it was supposed to be fit for was 
cattle grazing. Then it was opened for 
settlement by homesteaders. Montana 
decided that what it needed was people. It 
got that idea first from the Great Northern 
Railway; the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 


Paul Railway, which had just extended its: 


line through Montana to the Pacific Coast, 
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supported it. The three of them to: 
the state, that is, and the 
roads—put on a great advertising ¢ 
for people. They spread color p 
country fairs in the East and M 
to excite the eye; these were fo 
paid criers to excite the ears. 
posters represented the farmer 
silver dollars out of the soil of M 
The criers said it was not at all exag 
And this was free land. All you hae 
was to go and take it. \ 
The rush began. Havre, at one 
the triangle, was overwhelmed. 
Great Northern train disgorged 
steaders. They slept in heaps a 
road station, because there > 
else to sleep, and vanished at d: 
professional locators who knew 
free land was and charged fifty 
pointing it out. So the triangle. 
Nobody knew what would come o 
natives, whose business had 
mining, merchandising and bank 
little oil speculation aside, lo 
easily. They did not believe this 
farm. They had heard of dry fa 
they could not imagine grow: 
place of buffalo grass on this h 
bench. Moreover, these rash ho 
were not all farmers. Nearly 
them were people who knew noth 
farming; they were doctors, 
miners, blacksmiths, bartenders, o! 
wrestlers, butchers, sailors—thi 
them in this miscellaneous char: 
as to the one-third who were fa 
were from Iowa, Illinois and Mi 
knew nothing whatever about dr 
here or anywhere else. : 
Yet a miracle happened. All ¢ 
planted wheat on that virgin so 
but wheat—no gardens, no t 
shrubs, not even feed for their ] 
And the wheat came—wonde 
wheat, commanding a premium 
markets of the world—prodigi 
twenty, thirty and forty bushels 
from merely throwing seed upon ' 
This happened in 1915; it happ 
in 1916; and people abandoned 
to ecstasy. The poster was true. 
plow dollars out of Montana so 
land that had cost them not 
trouble of taking it, two-do 
thirty bushels to the acre! W 
land worth now? Figure it for 
Life became very exciting. Youm 
seen at sundown on a harvest da 
dred wagons waiting still at the: 
unload the fabulous wheat, and tk 
playing black jack in the village: 
A cigar was a quarter; a shave 
cents; and food was dear beca 
raised any food to eat—nothing 
to sell. Everybody was rich. E 
wished to be richer still. The w 
richer was to get more land. 
all the free land that was arable 
to buy it. Newcomers bought it 
lucky first comers; then they 
from one another. _ 
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Pyramiding Mortgages 


“You could have sold the to; 
mountain then,” said a banker 
A man with a quarter section 
for nothing mortgaged it at 10 
buy a whole section, part cash 
mortgage. Then to farm the 
needed a steam tractor, and f 
borrowed money on his note at 10 
cent. Expectations were so great 
body cared about the rate of inte 
because the rate of interest was u 
money, especially mortgage mo 
pouring in from the East. Loan e 
sent agents around in automobiles 
farmers to mortgage their land. Th 
another miracle. Credit was like ¥ 
All you had to do was to wish for } 
there it was. It came to the door 
automobile. ¥ 
Thus they built an enormous py 
upside down, everybody getting ri 
richer on credit. You didn’t need any 
tal. You could borrow at the bank 
value of your land for anything you wi 
even a closed car, and pay out of th 
crop. Once it was that the first th 
opened in a new town was the sa 
the triangle it was the bank. | 
triangle town consisted of six or e 
houses, one large garage, and two 
shingle shanties. And the acti 
banking was somewhat like this: 
Farmer: “I own a half sectio 
up the road worth fifty dollars an 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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There is no substitute for the assurance of long life, enduring 
beauty and superiority of design which is given by the 
symbol — Body by Fisher. The value of that assurance 
is widely recognized by manufacturer, dealer and car buyer 
alike, in the ever growing preference for Fisher bodies. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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His same fine blend 
of 50 years ago 


In his little Swiss kitchen fifty 
years ago, Daniel Peter ex- 
perimented with infinite care 
—until he caught just the fine 
blend he was after. And that 


blend has remained the stand- 
ard in quality for two gen- 
erations. 


Of the scores of varieties of 
cocoa beans, only six go into 
Peter’s—and only certain 
choice grades of these. It is 
an art—roasting and blending 
these beans. Even today only 
foremen thoroughly trained 
in Swiss methods have charge 
of this work. 

Milch cows of the highest 
grade supply the milk for 
Peter’s. This pure milk is 
blended with the chocolate 
in big mixing kettles just as it 
comes in hourly, fresh from 
the farm. 


Peter’s has a fine, rare 
flavor that is different—dis- 
tinctive. Only in Peter’s do 
you get this satisfying flavor. 
If you’ve never tasted it, try 
Peter’s today. You’ll like it. 
It’s good. 


Send 25 cents 
for the famous Peter’s assortment 
package — plain — almond — cro- 
quettes. Lamont, Corliss & Com- 
pany, 133 Hudson Street, New 
York, sole selling agents. 


High as the Alps in Quality 


Peter's 


MILK CHOCOLATE 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
That’s $16,000. There’s a mortgage on it 
for twenty-five an acre. That’s $8000. 
Hight from sixteen leaves eight. That’s 
what I’m worth—$8000, not saying any- 
thing about what’s on the land. I need 
some ready money until my crop comes off. 
Am I good for $2000 on my note?”’ 

Banker: “‘I guess you are.” 

The banker writes it down in his book 
that the farmer is good for $2000 on his 
note and may draw his checks on the bank 
up to that amount. But he has not got the 
money in the safe. He has to get it. So he 
sends the farmer’s note to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank at Minneapolis for rediscount. 
That means he pledges the farmer’s note 
there for a loan of $2000 in bright clean 
currency, which duly arrives in a nice pack- 
age and is paid out over the counter to 
people who bring in the farmer’s checks and 
want the cash on them. The banker has 
charged the farmer, say, 10 per cent interest; 
but he himself pays only 41% per cent in- 
terest at Minneapolis. The difference is 
the bank’s profit. 

The reason why the farmer needs this 
$2000 of ready money is not that he is poor. 
He needs it because he is getting rich so 
fast. He has bought more land and more 
equipment to farm it with; then he has to 
hire labor because he has more land than he 
can farm himself, and that means a pay 
roll to meet; and he has naturally bought 
an automobile to go about in, having so 
many things to oversee. The more land he 
can swing, the more credit he can borrow to 
increase thescale of his operations, the more 
money he will make if nothing happens. 
But if his crop fails he will be unable to pay 
his note; not only will he be unable to pay 
that note but he will be obliged to borrow 
more on a second note to bring off the next 
year’s crop; and the bank, having started 
with him, is obliged to go on, for if it doesn’t 
everything will be lost. 


When the Crash Came 


So it comes that more notes go to Minne- 
apolis to be rediscounted, and more cur- 
rency is duly received in nice packages and 
paid out over the bank’s counter to people 
who bring in the farmer’s checks and want 
the cash; and everybody has moreat hazard 
on the next crop. If that fails, so that the 
stakes have all to be doubled a second time, 
it begins to be serious. Then if a third crop 
fails disaster begins. The value of land 
collapses. Mortgages begin to be fore- 
closed. The farmer cannot pay what he 
owes the triangle bank; and his notes which 
the triangle bank has hypothecated at 
Minneapolis are worthless because there is 
now no equity in the farmer’s land above 
the mortgage. 

The Minneapolis bank writes to the 
triangle bank, saying: ‘‘Those farmer notes 
you pledged with us are overdue. Please 
redeem them at once.” 

But the triangle bank cannot redeem 
them. It has paid away the money on the 
farmers’ checks and there is no way to get 
it back. So it answers the Minneapolis 
bank, saying: ‘All the farmers hereabouts 
are bankrupt. When we ask them to pay 
they say, ‘All we’ve got is nothing. If you 
want that come and get it.’ And that is all 
we can say. You have their notes, as we 
pledged them with you. We cannot redeem 
them. But if you think there is anything 
around here you want, please come and get 
it. We don’t know what that could be.” 

Just then two or three depositors who 
had some real money with the bank come 
in. They have heard arumor. They want 
their money out. The banker walks past 
them without speaking and sticks a piece of 
white paper on the glass of the front door. 
There he stands, looking out, with his hands 
in his pockets. The bank is bust. 

All this has been supposed, for uses of 
illustration. But it happened, literally, 
throughout the triangle. The 1917 crop, 
out of which people meant to pay for their 
automobiles, their tractors, their extrava- 
gances and their added land, fell to seven 
bushels per acre. Nobody was dismayed. 
You had to expect that in dry farming. 
They borrowed more money and planted 
more wheat—more, of course, than the 
year before. The 1918 crop averaged less 
than five bushels to the acre. Still they 
were optimistic. Credit seemed inexhausti- 
ble. The counties sold tax-exempt bonds to 
Eastern investors and distributed the money 
among farmers to enable them to plant 
again. Hill County alone did this to the 
tune of $800,000. The thing was to plant 
more wheat, more than ever before; there 
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could not be three failures in succession. 
If only they planted enough and then if 
they got another crop like 1916, everybody 
could pay. After that they would be a little 
more conservative. 


It was a desperate gamble—the last ~ 


throw—all or nothing! Result: Nothing. 
The 1919 crop was just nothing. And the 
whole triangle was bankrupt. Many of the 
people to whom the county loaned money 
just up and moved away. You may drive 
through the triangle now for forty or fifty 
miles along the new, bonded Roosevelt 
Highway, and seem to see nothing but 
abandoned towns, abandoned farms, banks 
along the road with pieces of white paper 
pasted on their door panes and steam 
tractors sinking in the fields like lost loco- 
motives. 

Kremlin is a characteristic town—six or 
eight houses, an elevator, a large garage and 
two banks. The garage is closed; but in one 
year it sold 125 automobiles. Both banks 
are closed. One has not yet got its receiver 
in. There is a famine of receivers, owing to 
the unprecedented demand. The cashier is 
still there. It is only decent, after having 
taken a snapshot of the bank as if it were a 
public exhibit, to go in and speak to him. 
He is from South Dakota and smokes a 
corncob pipe. 


Domestic Tragedies 


“The Government told us to raise wheat,” 
he says. ‘‘It never told us to stop. We 
raised it, or tried to raise it, until we all 
went broke. That’s the end of the story.” 

“Do you speak as a banker or as a 
farmer?” 

“Both. I had 1000 acres in wheat this 
year. It looked like a good crop. Then the 
grasshoppers came. They were so bad the 
locomotive engineers had to sand the rails 
to get through here. That’s truth. You 
can see what happened. They ate every- 
thing there was. I got 125 bushels from 
1000 acres.” 

“Now what are you going to do?” 

“‘T’m going to stick around here. It’s 
worse in South Dakota, from what I hear. 
This wouldn’t be so bad if only we had 
raised some corn. Did you know corn 
would grow here? We didn’t know it.” 

At Havre the bank buildings are of brick 
with stone columns, and the fatal pieces of 
white paper are read through plate glass. 
In one plate-glass window may be several 
notices, announcing not only the insolvency 
of this bank but that also of a number of 
shingle-shanty banks out on the bench, or 
a foreclosure notice like this: 


To whom it may concern: The chattel mort- 
gage of Frank and Eloise Robinson for $1650 
being now due and unpaid . . . the following 
property will be sold at auction, to wit: One 
red cow named Betty, one roan heifer named 
Irene, one black gelding named Dick, one gray 
mare, 14 yrs., named Bell 

(Signed) First NATIONAL BANK OF FRESNO, 

By Its Receiver. 


This receiver has received not only the 
brick bank but a number of little banks, in- 
cluding the one at Fresno, where Frank 
and Eloise mortgaged Betty, Irene, Dick 
and Bell. He is within. He is glad to see 
you. Visiting breaks up the gloomy echoes. 
There are some people in town. He will 
have them in—the man who was governor 
when Montana thought what she needed 
was people, and the president of a bank 
that ought not to have failed and perhaps 
would not have failed if its depositors 
had not got themselves into a sympathetic 
panic. These and others. They seem 
all a little dazed. Nobody could have im- 
agined what happened. It seems unreal, 
stranger than fact. Only three years ago 
the president of the bank that ought not to 
have failed would not have taken $300 a 
share for his bank stock. Now he will pay 
an assessment if he can, or lose it if he can’t. 

“But isn’t this what happened? You 
overcapitalized and overmortgaged two 
freak years of plenty and put nothing by. 
You believed your own color poster at last.” 

“Yes,” they say, “that’s so.” 

“Too much credit. That is what ruined 
you really?” 

“Tt did,” says the man who was governor. 
“Not here in the triangle only. Every- 
where. The loan companies swamped us 
with money. I know a man who had the 
finest 10,000-acre ranch in the state. Owed 
nobody a penny. He thought he would bor- 
row $60,000. The loan agent said: ‘Why 
not take ninety?’ He said, ‘All right— 
ninety.’ Now he’s bankrupt. The mort- 
gage is being foreclosed.” 

““Why did he borrow $90,000?” 


says the man whose bank ought not 
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“T asked him that question, T ;, 
‘Why did you borrow the money?’ 
said, ‘I’m damned if I know why. By 
body else was branching out. I though| 
get me a few tractors and some fine stoc 

“This is Hill County?” | 

67 ag 1? Bi " 

“It’s black with foreclosures?” 

“ Almost solid black,” they sigh. 

“But here and there is a white 5 
What has happened in those white spo 

“There are what you call white =| 

to}, 
failed. ‘‘That’s a good way to put it W 
spots. I’ll tell you what happened in 0), 
them. This last year, you know, we | 
about to get another crop when the gi 
hoppers came. The sky was veiled | 
them, gleaming in the sunlight. A | 
sight, if you’ve never seen it. But wh 
scourge! They eat everything dow)! 
moisture. The land they’ve been over | 
if it were summer fallowed. You have 
it. Well, there was a woman o1 
whose husband worked on the 
She did the farming. She fou 
grasshoppers with her hands, 
there, surrounded by people wha | 
wheat at all, she brought through a @ 
forty bushels to the acre and paid off 
mortgage. Last year! I know bec 
paid it at my bank. I said, ‘ Well, y 
to be mighty glad to get that paid.’ 
seemed to hit her in a place she’d fo 
about. First she stared at me, t 
began to sob. That was a whi 
wasn’t it?”’ 


governor. 
money in cattle right now.” 


always gets the top price.” 

What befell the cattle industry 
tana is a separate story. First 
that cattle raising there had alwa) 
exciting gamble with Nature. ~ 
have to be; people liked it to be 
buffalo grass, which cures on 
makes rich grazing both winter a 
mer—winter in the valleys and sui 
in the mountains. Therefore the ¢ 
of raising feed may be avoided. 
the story of a ranchman who on 
from an errand to the city was f 
find that a raw hand had plowed a 
ground for potatoes. 

“But potatoes will grow here,” sai 
culprit. L 

“T know they will,” said the ranch 
“But if you start that the hunnyak 
will come in.” ] 4 


Troubles in Flocks : 


That is a contemptuous word, mea 
farmers who work the soil, Ther 
idea was both to grow and fatten 
the untilled bosom of Nature. Now 
then came a bad year. Then he lost. 
the next year he began again, pyram 
his herd with each successive good } 
and played for sweepstakes. + 

They were doing this, as usual, in 
and 1918, only on a much larger scale 
usual, and went into 1919 with a clea 
in sight such as hitherto they had drez 
of. Never had the pyramid been so € 
mous, never so dangerous, and the | 
was in the sky. Then came the drought 
same that killed the wheat growers In 
triangle. There was not enough bu 
grass to bring the herds through anc 
winter. And just as they had madi 
their minds not to risk it, but to scale 
pyramid by selling off a lot of cattle, 
outlaw switchmen’s strike began. 
weeks livestock accumulated at the s 
ping pens; cattle cars couldn’t be mi 
out. In October it began to snow; anc 
snow that fell in October was still on 
ground the next May. The winter) 
terrific. Without feed, never having fr 
any, they had to import hay from 0 
states, and it cost them up to forty 
dollars a ton. They borrowed | 
their notes at the bank to pay for it. 
already they had borrowed on their ¢ 
as much or more than it had been safi 
banks to lend. The banks were au 
they didn’t lend more money for fe 
cattle would be lost, together with a 
money already loaned upon it. v 

Take a concrete case. In the autum 
1919 two banks in the Judith Basin 
lending $3,000,000 on growing lives 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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All Chevrolet models are popular with women on account of 
their beauty of line and finish and ease of handling. 


The new 4-passenger coupé was designed especially for women. 
Its stylish, distinguished appearance makes immediate appeal, 
and closer examination promotes enthusiasm. Best of all—the 
price is surprisingly low for so high-grade a production, 
equipped as it is with a Fisher Body, two extra-wide doors that 
make feasible graceful entrance to and exit from the car. 
Single, comfortable driver’s seat, ample room for two in the 
rear seat, and a fourth folding seat for an extra passenger. 


Comfortably, tastefully upholstered and artistically trimmed 
with good-grade hardware. 


Plate-glass windows on all four sides. Cord tires on easily 
demountable rims, with extra rim. 


Although designed with especial consideration of our women 
friends, we find this model is also favored by many men, for 
business and family use. Merchandise samples can be carried 
inside the car instead of in the rear compartment. Evenings 
and week ends the same car admirably meets the requirements 


of the small family. 


otor Company, Detroit, 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


SUPERIOR 


4-Passenger Coupé 


M25 


F. O. B. Flint, Mich. 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Superior Roadster ... . . $490 
Superior Touring o. cyte enero 
Superior Utility Coupé .. . 640 
Superior 4-Pass. Coupé. . . 3 725 
Superior/Sedanys ©. 7.5 5. 795 
Superior Commercial Chassis . 395 
Superior Light Delivery . . . 495 
Utility Express Truck Chassis . 550 


Fisher Bodies on all closed models 


Dealers and Service Stations everywhere. 

Applications will be considered from 

high-grade men only, for territory not 
adequately covered. ° 


In Canada—Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 
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Sealrioht 
Pourind<fAl] 
Milk Bottle Caps 


SEALRIGHT 


3 Times More Useful POURING PULL 


4—Remove cap cleanly 
by pulling tab. Each 
-ap its own opener.” 


I—Lift tab and pour 
without spilling. 


3—Lift tab and insert 
straw for drinking. 


Jo pour Milk - 
Just lift the tab 


One of the handiest things in your 
ice box is a bottle of milk capped 
with a Sealright Pouring-Pull 
Milk Bottle Cap—3 times more 
useful. Why, even children can 
open and pour milk without spill- 
ing, the Sealright Way. 

Sealright Pouring-Pull Caps are 
3 times more useful and more 
healthful, because they assure a 
safe, clean way of removing the 
cap; a safe, clean way of pouring 
milk over the tab without spilling 
and a more healthful way of drink- 
ing milk through a straw direct 
from the original, sterilized bottle. 
Ask your milk dealer today to de- 
liver milk to you in bottles capped 
with Sealright Pouring-Pull Milk 
Bottle Caps. School Officials, Res- 
taurant Proprietors, and House- 
wives send for complete informa- 
tion, and samples to show your 


dealer. 
Sealright Co., Inc. 
Dept. 4-BP Fulton, N. Y. 


Operating the largest plant in the world 
making Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Caps, 
Ordinary Common Sense Caps, and 
SealrightLiquid-Tight PaperContainers. 


3_Times more useful 


VT 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
which at the very highest prices was worth 
$10,000,000. There was margin enough in 
that, provided nothing happened. In the 
spring of 1920 their loans on that same live- 
stock had increased to $6,000,000. The 
increase represented money loaned for hay. 
Then there was no calf crop to speak of, 
because the cows were weak and slunk their 
calves. Finally, in 1920, came the great 


fall in prices, and the disaster was complete. — 


A steer that had been thought worth $200 
fell to actually $60; a cow that had been 
worth $100 fell to $30. In the fall of 1920 
the livestock on which those two banks in 
Judith Basin had loaned $6,000,000 could 
not be sold for $6,000,000. Much of it was 
carried over for another year, everybody 
desperately hoping for a better price. The 
price did not improve; the livestock did 
not fatten. It had not the bone. The hard 
winter had hurt it. The banks at last could 
go no further. They could not borrow any 
more money at Minneapolis because they 
had nothing to pledge; and Minneapolis 
was calling upon them to pay what they al- 
ready owed. The cattle at last were sold off 
for canners and cutters, and brought less 
than the cost of the hay they had eaten in 
the winter of 1919-20. 

Never had there been so great a cattle 
disaster in Montana. But then, never had 
the play for sweepstakes been so steep. 

The banker who tells you this story brings 
out some folders containing the cattlemen’s 
notes. You shall see how it was. Here, for 
example, is a man who in 1918 borrowed 
$8000 on his note to buy some cattle. 
He had sold out and was going in again; 
and he borrowed the money to do so. At 
that time his net worth was $30,000, a figure 
obtained by subtracting his debts from the 
estimated value of his land. That note was 
never paid. It was renewed and increased. 
In 1921, on what survived of his cattle, he 
owed the bank $20,000, and his net worth 
was nil, because the estimated value of his 
land had fallen. He owed more than he was 
worth. Wasn’t it amazing? And how 
could anyone have foreseen it? 


When Nature Frowned 


One’s amazement does not exactly follow 
the banker’s words. The ironic way of Na- 
ture with the man who presses chance— 
yes, one may wonder at it. But the way of 
Montana banks with credit is a matter 
lower down. And that takes away the 
breath. Banking was a pyramided indus- 
try too. The pyramiding of land, of wheat 
growing, of cattle raising, of bank loans, of 
mortgages—it was all one piece of excite- 
ment, and had already gone so far that it 
was no trouble at all for the Lord to upset 
it. One frown of Nature, and it crashed. 

What the receivers found when they came 
to take possession of that every third bank 
in Montana which failed was that every- 
body more or less had been doing all these 
things together, with a kind of wild, un- 
controllable enthusiasm. It was a pyramid 
of .pyramids. Bankers were involved in 
land and cattle and wheat. The big specu- 
lators in land and cattle and wheat were in- 
volved in the banks. As there were many 
new wheat growers and cattle raisers who 
knew only the profits and none of the risks, 
so also there were many new bankers who 
knew only how easy it was to increase their 
profits and thereby the value of their bank 
stocks by increasing their loans and deposits. 
They competed with one another to make 
loans. They loaned money not only to one 
another; they loaned it to themselves and 
sometimes to people they knew nothing 
about except that they owned land, wore 
spurs and smelled of cattle. They were 
known, when business was a little dull, to 
swap notes with one another, almost for no 
other reason apparently than to whoop it up. 

Or one would go out and create business 
in this fashion: A man owned some cattle. 
The banker would say, “‘I know somebody 
who will buy those cattle at a very good 
price, provided you will leave the money on 
deposit with the bank.”’ If the cattle owner 
was willing the banker would go to another 
man, saying: “‘There’s a fine herd of cattle 
over here for sale. Why not buy it? Our 
bank will lend you the money.” Thus loans 
and deposits were both increased, with no 
increase at all in the wealth of the commu- 
nity; and the rival bank had then:to think 
up some way to increase its loans and de- 
posits or seem to be falling behind. 

Not only did bankers finance the land 
and wheat and cattle pyramids. They took 
partin them. And then when the receivers 
began to examine the paper in the banks 
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they found among the worthless assets of 
the banks’ debtors—what would you think? 
Why, bank stocks. That is to say, bank- 
rupt borrowers were also stockholders in 
bankrupt banks. They had borrowed money 
to buy bank stocks as they had borrowed 
money to buy land. Was it gambling? 
That is a harsh word. It was boosting. And 
what were they playing with? Depositors’ 
money. Everybody forgot the depositor. 

Most of this rainbow banking got started 
during the war. The Government encour- 
aged it, not directly, yet inevitably, by put- 
ting unlimited credit at the disposal of 
bankers through the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and then exhorting them to finance all 
manner of production. Once it got started, 
you almost could not stop it without a 
smash. 

It was very prevalent. Yet it was not 
universal. We must keep the perspective. 
A great majority of the banks of Montana 
were always sound and always will be. And 
the strength of Montana is still in the sons 
of those pioneers who when Helena burned 
up held a meeting to decide what they 
should do. They had no cattle, no sheep, 
no agriculture. Placer mining was about 
played out. Quartz mining had not begun. 
All their merchandise came from St. Louis, 
up the Missouri to Fort Benton and then by 
wagon overland. A message of commisera- 
tion was received from the merchants of St. 
Louis, who said they had collected a large 
sum of money which they wished to con- 
tribute to the restoration of Helena. To 
whom should they send it? The men of 
Helena sent back word, saying: “Thanks. 
Please return the money to those from whom 
you received it. We came here with noth- 
ing but our hands. Therefore we are no 
worse off than when we started. And we 
like to think we can start all over again.” 

Now North Dakota. Years ago the 
bonanza wheat miners with their monster 
outfits passed slowly westward over this 
virgin soil. They were followed by settlers, 
mostly at first Scandinavians imported by 
the railroads that had Federal land-grant 
acreage to sell. They are a strange, unac- 
countable people, both credulous and suspi- 
cious in morbid degree, with the brooding 
fatalism of a one-crop mentality, a Nordic 
belief in imitative magic, and no sense of 
humor. They began to grow wheat because 
it was wheat land and that was the easiest 
crop. They have been growing it eyer since, 
and relatively little of anything else. They 
were urged to diversify their farming. 
The local bankers, the county agents, the 
agricultural colleges, the rotary clubs—all 
preached diversification of crops and live- 
stock. But these people would grow wheat. 


The Only Remedy 


It is a habit very hard to break. For 
wheat a farmer works ninety days; if he 
has general crops and livestock he works 
every day. Changing from wheat to gen- 
eral farming means going hard to work. A 
survey last year showed that 20 per cent of 
North Dakota farms had no sows; some 
had no chickens; many had no cows. There 
were farms without barns, wheat in that 
case being threshed at harvest and hauled 
to the elevator hot. Such farmers buy the 
food they eat. A North Dakota farm self- 
contained in swine, dairy, poultry and 
garden products is exceptional. 

Yet these are the people who lost $70,- 
000,000 with Townley in five years. The 
same survey that revealed the scarcity of 
milk cows, pigs and chickens showed that 
among 61 average farmers statistically sam- 
pled, 21 had tractors and 47 had automo- 
biles. They were not poor. They were 
obstinate, unable to give up the fixed notion 
that wheat must pay. They mined the 
fertility of the soil until the earth groaned, 
the growth became thin and mean, and the 
yield per acre declined in a disastrous man- 
ner. There was only one way to save agri- 
culture in North Dakota. That was to 
change it fundamentally, as had been done, 
for example, in Iowa. 

But the farmers thought it could be 
saved by law. They hated farmyard drudg- 
ery. There was a saying among them that 
they would not pull teats. They thought 
the trouble was that the railroads and the 
millers and the speculators got all the profit; 
which, even if it were true, had nothing to 
do with the basic problem. They drama- 
tized these ideas and took them to the 
legislature at Bismarck. The legislators 
told them to go home and slop their pigs. 
This made them very angry. 

The episode has always since been treated 
as the beginning of the Non-Partisan League - 


experiment under the leadership of Artl 


C. Townley, a man who had failed at | 
nanza farming on rented land with borroy 
money in Golden Valley and who t} 
borrowed an automobile and went aly 
telling the farmers that if they would t 
control of the state they could make th 
own credit, be rid of their taxes, have 
own mills and packing houses and st; 
and be big business itself. He appealed 
their faith in imitative magic. To beeo 
all of them rich like bankers they 
to imitate bankers; to be millers ‘ 
only to have mills; to be packers 
quired only a packing plant; tobe 
they had only to sit as statesmen 

They went with him. He took 
in the form of post-dated checks. 
example. Nomoney. Only the pri 
pay. They got possession of the | 
voting together. Then they char 
constitution in order to create a 
which was to make their credit. 
bonds to raise capital. The 
not sell. Thereupon the bank it 
them. Then small codperative 
formed, in imitation of real 
capital was supplied by post 
which the state bank treate 
All the real money there was at : 
was state money, such as school fui 
which the state bank required to! 
ited with itself; then it spread tk 
money out to the codperative ban 
loaned to good league members. 
became state superintendent of 
With post-dated checks they founded ¢ 
stores and fifty-one newspapers to 
the non-partisan truth. T 
Fargo a packing plant that cos' 
It lost $1,300,000 in seven mi 
tions. Afraid to refuse to buy ea 
its 17,000 stockholders, it bough 
and resold them at a loss. 
dressed and packed meats an 
them back unsold to be ground i 
lizer. They started a $3,000,0 
elevator at Grand Forks and le! 
ished. State taxes trebled in fivey 
when the structure fell it was 
as everyone supposed;° it was 
white-eyed, mephitic things, host 
light, that scattered and disappe: 
amazing rapidity. 


Vaal 
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Three Classes of Farmers 


Sanity has beensomewhatrestore 
are many who perversely believe the 
was all right and that big business k 
They are the irreducible minority 
majority are ready to try a return toa 
culture on principles previously 
mended. They are willing to take pi 
the rotary clubs, bees from the b 
cows and chickens from the United 
Government, and tend them for ine 

The population falls into three cat 
One-fifth of it is silent, efficient an 
on; it asks for nothing but a rougt 
of buying power and to be let alone. 
fifths of it is badly in debt, but no 
rupt; it can work itself out. The 
is hopeless and still vocal. These 2 
who forgot farming and set out to 
government. 

Meanwhile business, notwithsta 
wreck of banking, is transacting its 
less awkwardness than you would i 
Not all the banks that were insolve 
be permitted to shut their doors; th 
to be places to put money for safe 
and a way to get it back when it was 
So many of them, instead of being 
tight, were chloroformed. That ist 
they use for it. The method was 
It was to draw ared line across the b 
of a certain date. Everything prior 
date was moribund; and the bank, 
lost its capital, could not, of ae | 
loans. But it could, subsequently to 
date of that red line, receive new depos 
keep these separate, and permit them to 
withdrawn or checked against in oi 


nary way of bank deposits. This p ni 
been adopted also in South Dakota. _ 

When the sound bankers at Fargo ¥ 
are telling you about Townleyism p 
breath you can startle them by s2 
“You ought to build a monument to hi 


“Because he saved North Dako 
having a land boom. Say that f 
Outside capital shunned you. 
loan companies would not come in. 

“That’s right,” they admit. ‘ 
monument down South to the boll 
you mean. Yes. No evil withou 
blessing. We haven’t had any lan 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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| roomy car, isn’t it? When there's 
room enough for me, that means 
| a lot of room.” 


Fred—“Yes, all Jewetts are as roomy 
_ inside as the largest.” 


Touring $1065 Brougham $1325 
; Sedan $1495 Coupe $1250 
Ta. De Luxe Touring $1220 

De Luxe Sedan $1695 


Prices at Detroit. Tax extra. 
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NALL folks marvel at the comfort- 

able leg-room, head-room and body- 
room in the Jewett. Usually, people of 
generous proportions find the average 
car of questionable comfort. But Jewett 
is not the “average car.” In fact—inall 
the world no car like this! 


Jewett’s roomy bodies are much 
talked about. But, as roomy inside as 
the largest, Jewett still has the conve- 
nient chassis size for modern road and 
trafhc conditions. 


Tall folks find loungy comfort in the 
Jewett— positive relaxation. Seats are 
tilted just right. They’re wide—46 
inches—and soft. The longest, hardest 
trips are a joy, thanks to Jewett’s club- 
chair comfort. 


Enough Weight 


Add long springs and husky weight 
to Jewett’s body roominess and you 
see the fundamental reason for Jew- 
ett’s road behavior. Lighter cars can- 
not hold the road as Jewett does. 
Weight tellsinacar’s steadiness. Ruts, 
bumps, sand—never mind! A few 
miles—and you settle back, confident 
that Jewett boulevards the by-ways. 


A car of Jewett’s weight would be 
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sluggish with average power. But Jew- 
ett has full 50 horsepower! And its 
flashing performance that is so dis- 
tinctive, is accomplished with never a 
strain on car or passengers! 


Magic Control | 


Motor flexibility makes gear chang- 
ing most infrequent in Jewett. And 
when you do change it is effortless. 
Move the lever fast or slowly —rarely 
a “miss” or a sound. Even change from 
high to second at 30 miles an hour— 
quietly. Depress the Paige-type clutch 
with your hand to know its gentle- 
ness. Women say the Jewett is “a dream 
to drive.” Its steering wheel answers 
the lightest hand, due to ball-bearing 
steering spindles. Yes, Jewett has magic 
control under all conditions. 


In all the world no car like this! It’s 
true. Jewett combines advantages and 
mechanical superiorities as no other 
car. Some of Jewett’s attributes can be 
had for from seven hundred to thou- 
sands of dollars more than Jewett costs 
—but then at the sacrifice of conve- 
nience and economy. Have your dem- 
onstration soon —and take a tall friend 
with you! (622-A) 
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Not only correct— 
but CLEAN 


HE Owens Staple-tied Tooth 


Brush is clean. It comes to 
you in a sanitary glass con- 
tainer, protected from the care- 
less fingering to which most 
tooth brushes are exposed. 


Prominent dentists have de- 
clared the Owens design the 
best ever devised for cleaning 
the teeth correctly. Small, with 
wedge-shaped bristles spaced 
wide apart and a friendly 
curved handle, it easily reaches 
every part of the teeth. Bristles 
are permanently tied into the 
handle by hidden staples. 


No tooth brush is made of 
finer materials. No other 
comes to you in such a clean, 
sanitary way. Yet the Owens 
is priced as low as ordinary 
brushes—30, 40 and 50 cents 
each, in child’s, youth’s and 
adult’s sizes. 


A feature 
you'll like 


Handles are made 
in six different 
colors—a personal 
Owens for every 
member of your 
family. 


Important 


i’ Every Owens Tooth 
Brush is delivered to 
the customer in a 
sanitary glass con- 
tainer. This method 
of packing is themost 
sanitary ever devised 
for tooth brushes, 
and the glass con- 
tainer is meant to be 
thrown away when 
the tooth brush has 
been removed. 


OWENS 


Staple-tied TOOTH BRUSH 


THE OWENS BOTTLE COMPANY, TOLEDO 
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PRESTIGE FOR SALE 


but whether the public business of the na- 
tion is being run by honest men. The 
public wants to know whether the property 
of the United States is going to be returned 
to the United States. It wants to know how 
much graft and selling of prestige is actually 
going on among high officials; it wants to 
know how much longer it is going on and 
when, or if, it is going to stop. 

It would like to be informed, if it is not 
too much trouble, as to what ethical princi- 
ples should govern the conduct of a man 
who is a public servant, while he is in office 
and after he returns to private life and his 
own career. To what extent may he capi- 
talize, to his own private or pecuniary 
advantage, his political affiliations and influ- 
ence gained through his tenure of public 
office? What honor line, if any, should he 
draw? How much prestige selling is he 
supposed to be able to get away with before 
he becomes tarnished in the public eye? 

To make this proposition more specific 
and concrete: Certain private interests 
may seek to employ, for example, a senator 
or a judge or a cabinet minister, or all three, 
on account of their known intimacy with 
powerful officials. These interests may be 
seeking concessions, protection or special 
favoring legislation. The resources of the 
nation, its water power, forests, oil, public 
lands or revenues may be involved. Is it 
possible to establish any practical working 
rule which should govern the conduct of a 
public official while he is in office, and after 
he has returned again to private life, with 
regard to the use he makes of his inner 
governmental knowledge, political power 
and prestige? 

These are plain business questions upon 
which the public, as a partner in the firm of 
U. S. A. & Co., desires precise informa- 
tion. It would like, moreover, to be in 
possession of that information on or before 
the open season for Presidents sets in. For 
if one thing can be stated with certitude 
of the American people, it is that they are 
ethical; that is their outstanding reputa- 
tion at home and abroad; for better or 
for worse, we are an ethical nation; and if 
any person or persons come up for elec- 
tion for high public office with openly 
tarnished reputations, those persons would 
not receive enough votes, as the Western 
phrase goes, to wad a shotgun. They might 
as well cut their losses right now. The 
ethical factors, then, are the only real and 
the only practical factors involved. All the 
others are as impermanent and volatile as 
thistledown on the breeze. And it was to 
get light on these solider issues that I had 
come to Washington, that political Cave of 
the Winds. 

The secretary opened the door of the 
inner office. 

“The chief will see you,” he said. 
sorry to have kept you waiting.” 


“cc I’m 


What Every Honest Man Knows 


He ushered me into a quiet inner room 
in which I felt as withdrawn from the 
brawling partisan tumult of the capital as 
if down in a diving bell. Mr. Blank shook 
hands and plunged at once into the sub- 
ject, dealing with it not only as a lawyer 
but also as a broadminded citizen who in 
the course of his career had distinguished 
himself signally in private and public life 
and upon whose honor, integrity and high 
purpose there had never rested the slightest 
stain. 

“In this whole subject of prestige,” he 
began, “‘there is nothing at all difficult for 
an honest man to determine, nothing ab- 
struse or delicate, nothing which should be 
a matter of the slightest uncertainty or 
doubt. There is absolutely no question of 
conduct here about which a man of plain, 
ordinary decency of character should have 
any hesitancy. The honest man knows! 
He knows that during and after he has held 
public office there are certain kinds of em- 
ployment with private firms involving his 
inner knowledge of the Government and 
officials, involving also his own political 
power and prestige, which he cannot take. 
An honest man does not take them. That’s 
all there is to it. There’s no moral uncer- 
tainty about it, no question in his mind. An 
honest man doesn’t do that sort of thing. 

“To give a concrete illustration: A pro- 
fessional man—a lawyer, let us say—goes 
ahead and makes a name for himself and 
it gradually becomes known what manner 
of man he is, what he will do and what he 


(Continued from Page 5) 


won’t do. That character which he builds 
up is his capital; it is his stock in trade. 
And the position of an independent lawyer 
of honor and integrity who won’t handle 
cases of which he doesn’t like the tone, who 
can tell anybody, high or low, to get out of 
his office and take his soiled linen else- 
where, is the finest position on this earth. 

“Now a lawyer of this character simply 
wouldn’t think of using his power and pres- 
tige, gained by holding public office, for 
pecuniary advantage with a private firm in 
dealings with the Government. Such a dis- 
reputable thing would never enter his head. 
And make no mistake, it is dishonest—not 
technically criminal, perhaps, but disrep- 
utable—no matter whether direct or indi- 
rect, open or concealed, and no matter in 
what form the payment is made. The 
transaction itself is disreputable and should 
be branded as such. 

“This is not simply my own private or 
particular point of view. I am not arro- 


gating to myself any especial honor or vir- 


tue or exclusively high standard of ethics. 
There are thousands of professional men 
who would feel just as I do in this matter. 
It is in fact the regular ethics of the profes- 
sion and is commonly held throughout the 
land by men of decency and integrity.” 


The Forbidden Segment 


“To give another example: A friend of 
mine, while he was in New York, both be- 
fore and after he held public office, had an 
enormous law practice. He turned away 
three times the amount of business he could 
possibly handle, and he was constantly re- 
fusing cases the character, the moral tone 
of which he did not like. And always they 
were lucrative offers, considered merely 
from the financial point of view. Many 
well-known lawyers, while in public office 
and afterward, receive such offers. Certain 
private interests will approach a man on 
account of his distinguished reputation, the 
character he has built up in the community; 
they desire to use his honesty, his reputa- 
tion as a mask for their own questionable 
transactions. They approach this man and 
they try to seduce him with the temptation 
of huge sums, retainers of such magnitude 
that they reveal in themselves the type of 
service required. But they are cases which 
a man with a sense of decency and honor 
won’t touch. For almost without exception 
they are cases in which he is asked to use 
his reputation, political power, influence, 
prestige for their financial benefit. 

“Now when a man gets out of office he 
has the added prestige of his service to the 
public—and he has also his living to make. 
But he must refrain—and the honorable 
man will refrain—from taking cases deal- 
ing with the Government in which his in- 
side knowledge, power or prestige might be 
directly or indirectly used. He will refuse 
cases which may seem all right in them- 
selves but wear a crooked look to the pub- 
lic, or may be open to misconstruction. If 
a professional man is engaged in represent- 
ing the case of some private firm with the 
Government, and a friend of his—an ex- 
partner, perhaps—occupies a high public 
office in Washington, do you think that 
professional man, if he is honest, will go to 
his ex-partner, the high public official, and 
ask his aid? No; on the contrary, he will 
keep away from him! When I was a public 
official, my friends and former associates 
kept away from me. I was the very last 
man they would come to see. 

“So these questions you ask me’’—he 
tapped my letter—‘‘are not hard to decide. 
Just plain honesty, plain decency, plain in- 
telligence and common sense are all that 
are required. 

“Now in our Federal Government there 
are the judicial and also the administra- 
tive branches—and it is in the latter field, 
with its enormous range of activities and its 
wide discretionary powers, that pressure 
upon ‘friends’ is usually exerted with most 
success. But an honest, upright man sim- 
ply will not put himself in a situation where 
he will be using his political power or pres- 
tige, in office or out. He keeps away from 
all such entangling alliances.” 

_ “But ex-officials,” I suggested, “declare, 
in extenuation of their conduct, that they 
must earn their livings when they return to 
private life—that they must take cases and 
accept clients in order to support their fam- 
ilies. Is there any honest discrimination we 
can make as to the type of cases they are 


justified in taking, and those, on the oth, 
hand, which they are bound to refuse?” 

He smiled dryly. It was the smile of 
lawyer who sees the flaw in the argumen 

“When any man urges, in justification ; 
his conduct, that he must live, his case 
indeed weak! No; that is pure s 
they all do it for exactly the same thing- 
money! And for the ex-official there is lef 
outside of cases dealing with the Gover 
ment, the entire field of private practic: 
just that one particular segment marke 
‘Government’ he must not touch. 
other respects he is free. So that y 
declares that he must enter the fo 
segment and take cases dealing y 
Government in order to earn his li 
lies. He wants those cases in that 
segment because there is more m 
them. Is that clear?” 

“Quite.” 

He looked off thoughtfully for a s; 
and seemed to consider. 

“Tf you have observed men i 
life, as I have, you may have mark 
there are two distinct and opposit 
First, there is the man whostands 
climbs alone, and by reason of 
tegrity, strength and resources wit 
self reaches a position of great 
power. Such a man doesn’t in 
liabilities on his upward climb in 
‘friends,’ sycophants, hangers-o: 
independent, free, and therefore 
think and act; and for this reaso: 
ments are eagerly sought after 
political support of men or 
deeply prized. He makes his ma 
say, on the public life of his tim 
makes it by virtue of his indepenc 
thought and deed. 

“Then there are. the men 
up through ‘friends,’ and these 
‘friends’ must sooner or later 
so heavy political obligations 
and men find themselves in 
office, tied hand and foot; 
pendence of action is mortgaged; 
involved up to the hilt. I am n 
these men; I’m only defining 
They are, as arule, incapable of ¢ 
fine or independent action be 
come into public life with their h: 
bound by political obligations a 
friends to pay off. I once said 
speech that it is not money in po 
is the root of all evil, but this vi 
called political obligations, 
friends, getting them into office or s\ 
favors their way.”’ 


- Professional Reputatio n 


“But, I repeat, it is not hard for a co 
scientious man to know where his duty li 
Pressure of one kind or anoth 
stantly being brought to bear; 
is always camping close upon h 
that’s true in private life, als 
honest man usually knows what 
is not, of course, invariably tr 
strong men, the straight men a 
widely known to the publie—b 
be known to the brethren of their 
fession. A fellow with no parti 
ards of honor or decency may 
with it before the public for a 
may be plausible, magnetic, a 
advertiser, and soon; but he cant 
professional brethren. Go to th 
want to learn what his record is! 
tell you. They are the real jud 
reputation and worth. ; 
“Take, for example, a fine 
specialist. He may be practically 
to the public; but the medical ; 
knows where he stands. They k 
best men. They don’t make an 
The same thing is true in law. The me 
side the legal profession know well 
colleague’s character is. He’s been 
up that character day by day in ' 
munity before their eyes for yea’ 
know exactly the kind of cases h 
and the kind he will refuse. It ist 
no surprise to them to see such-and 
lawyer accepting cases in which he ¢ 
his political prestige, gained while set 
the public. It is no surprise, because that 
exactly the kind of character he h 
building up for years. They would 
prised if he did anything else. Such m 
may be good enough technical lawyer: 
they’re willing to trade in their po 
power, measure it, weigh it, put ap 
(Continued on Page 56) — 
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To see this car is to commend its beauty. 


It stands out strikingly, both in the symme- 
try of its design and in the excellent good taste 
and smartness of its equipment. 


In the final analysis, however, the most 
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to be its exceptional riding ease. 


The seats, the new spring Suspension and 
Dodge Brothers special 6-ply balloon-type 
tires unite in achieving an altogether new 
efficiency in protecting passengers from the 
ruts and jolts of the road. 
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EYOND the Western Ocean 
lies romance—adventure and 
the greatest vacation you ever 


had. 


The scenes, the sounds, 


the exotic colors and customs 
will fascinate you and carry you 
far, far away from every care of 
our Occidental work-a-day world. 
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before you make your vacation 
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in the Orient; you can visit Japan 
and China and return in less than 
two months; round trip fare to 
Japan is from $600 up; to China 
$692; to Manila $750. Send in the 
coupon below. Find out about the 
great U. S. Government ships 
operated by the Admiral Oriental 
Line, over the “Short Route” 
from Seattle, and by the Pacific 
Mail S. S. Company, over the 
“Sunshine Belt” via Honolulu, 
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(Continued from Page 54) , 
on it and sell it across the counter as if it 
were a side of bacon or a ham. It’s not 
brains these men lack; it’s moral integ- 
rity. 

and what about the private activities 
of the United States senators while they 
are still in office?”” I asked. “Is there any 
practical line we may draw as to the kind 
of employment they may or may not 
take?” 

“Well,” he replied thoughtfully, “that’s 
a bit different. It’s different in that it’s 
more complex. The situation is more com- 
plicated, much more extended, ramified. 
In former years, the relations of this Gov- 
ernment with the private individual were 
fairly simple; there were fewer contacts 
and those contacts were clean-cut. But 
now its economic and financial relationships 
touch those of private individuals and firms 
at almost every turn. And senators, it must 
be remembered, have always tried cases. 
Their pay is not large; the majority of them 
are lawyers and they are obliged to engage 
in their professions on the side in order to 
support themselves. And that is perfectly 
all right, with certain conditions. 

“Senators must live—though some of 


| their enemies don’t think so. But this we 


may say: Senators, in common with other 
public men in office, should not take em- 
ployment with private firms which would 
involve their representing those firms, di- 
rectly or indirectly, with the Government, 
for by so doing they are selling political 
power or prestige which is theirs not as in- 
dividuals but because they are occupying 
public positions that have power attached 
thereto. Such cases they are bound to 
eschew.” 

“Will you name some of those cases 
which, in your judgment, a United States 
senator should not take?”’ 

“Well, there are a number. Cases con- 
nected with income taxes; cases connected 
with the tariff, with railroad rates, with our 
public resources—forests, oil, lands or 
water power; any cases dealing with the 
Federal Trade Commission or touching on 
the Sherman Antitrust Law; in short, deal- 
ings of any description, direct or indirect, 
immediate or remote, with any branch of 
the Government in which a senator, as a 
lawmaker, might conceivably have power 
or wield influence with other officials or de- 
partments.” 


A Set of Working Rules 


“But are not such cases generally con- 
sidered the most lucrative?” 

“They are. But that is beside the point.” 

“And a senator or other public official or 
ex-official is cut off from this most lucrative 
field?” 

‘Absolutely! It is the sacrifice he makes 
in accepting public service. Public office 
confers its own distinctions; but wealth it 
does not give. If a man must have wealth 
he had better keep out of public life. It is 
no place for him. And I repeat, this is no 
high, difficult or abstruse problem to de- 
cide. It is a matter of plain honesty, plain 
decency, and is observed as a matter of 
course throughout the country by all men 
of character and integrity.” 

It was the underlying principles of public 
conduct which I wished to establish—some 
practical working rules clearly set forth and 
recognizable to all, by means of which the 
plain man in the street could judge for him- 
self the conduct of public and ex-public 
officials and bring in a verdict of ‘‘Guilty”’ 
or “Not guilty,” as the particular case 
might warrant. Here, then, was.a fair be- 
ginning of a general law, a code. Nor was 
this any mere closet doctrine or academic 
philosophy, too fine and high to be prac- 
tically applied. It was simply the reaffir- 
mation of those solid principles on which 
rests civilization itself. Eliminate charac- 
ter, individual responsibility and moral 
guides from the modern régime, and back 
we go to the jungle—to the law of fist and 
fang and claw. 

In the quiet office of this great lawyer, 
these principles, stated with clean-cut 
bluntness, to which the whole of his long 
honorable life gave a force comparable to 
that of a pugilist who puts the entire weight 
of his hard, intensive training into one sin- 
gle knockout blow, the whole proposition 
seemed as solid as a skyscraper, which, like 
civilization itself, is also built by invisible 
rules that hold it in its place. But back 
once more in the feverish, morbid atmos- 
phere of the capital, those rules seemed 
curiously unreal, ineffective, remote. One 
must get out of the market place to find 
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truth. But truth is not worth a sou unless 
it can be applied in the market place and 
can still show the color of gold after it has 
passed through a million dirty hands. 

In Washington, one comes inevitably to 
the conclusion that they love the fuss and 
excitement of having the Government, like 
an important sick-a-bed patient, on their 
hands. They read with zest the official 
temperature of the patient in the morning 
papers, noting the signed bulletins of the 
political doctors who are handling the dis- 
ease. Some of these doctors are allopaths, 
some homeopaths, together with a few new- 
thoughters and masseurs. The public be- 
sieges these political practitioners for their 
opinions on the status of the patient. What 
is the name of the disease? Cancer? Oh, 
horrible—and still rather thrilling too. 
Such an important patient, you know. His 
demise would cause quite a stir. And what 
do the doctors intend to do? Operate? But 
can the patient survive the operation? 
They quote the old joke: ‘The operation 
was highly successful, but the patient 
died.” Or will they, perhaps, cup him or 
merely make him sweat blood? 


Ethics and Politics 


In the Senate gallery the seats are 
crowded, the gallery hounds arriving long 
before twelve o’clock, when the morning 
session begins. A gentle white-haired lady 
leans across and obligingly points out now 
this famous fire eater and now that upon 
the floor below. Five senators are on their 
feet shouting and glaring at one another and 
the chairman pro tem is pounding his gavel 
with a smile. Epithets are flying like hail. 

“‘Wouldn’t you think,” murmurs the 
white-haired lady, ‘‘that they’d be ashamed 
to say such mean things about one another 
and about the President? They act to me 
just like children, with their little tin pails, 
playing in the sand and yelling when one of 
them steals the other’s sand.” 

In the senators’ offices, their secretaries 
give you the low down, as the colloquial 
phrase is—and sometimes that is very low, 
indeed—on more angles of the situation 
than you could shake a stick at, all inter- 
esting, none to be swallowed whole, but to 
be taken cum grano salis, and none for pub- 
lication. And what floods of venomous per- 
sonalities! Tales of low standards in public 
life that would make a wooden Indian’s 
hair curl. These tales sometimes concerned 
Democrats, but just as often they con- 
cerned Republicans. Moral integrity is not 
a question of political parties. How simple 
life would be if it were! 

I had been reading a history of Grant’s 
Administration following the Civil War, 
with its disclosures of profiteering and 
fraud, and this present situation seemed 
comparable to that stormy period of low 
standards and moral collapse. All these 
inside revelations, spurious and otherwise, 
are profoundly depressing. Maybe the dis- 
ease from which the poor old patient is 
suffering is nothing but democracy. If so, 
what a joke! But on whom? And where 
shall we get the virus with which to cure 
this disease? I came out of my reverie to 
hear a senator’s secretary finishing his 
speech: “ and there’s a lot of these 
lame ducks right here in Washington. They 
make a fat living too.” 

“Lame ducks?” 

“Well, you know what I mean. Fellows 
with no moral get-up don’t care much what 
they do so long as they rake in the cash. 
These boys with the ripe bananas for 
spines Yes, we have no morals today. 
They may have been employed in some of 
the government departments. Occasion- 
ally they have held high positions.” 

He named off a list which astonished 
me—men in both parties. 

“These men, once out of public service, 
instead of going back home where they 
came from a 

“Perhaps they know them too well back 
home,” I suggested. 

“T guess that’s right. There’s nothing 
doing back home. So they stick around 
here, hang out their shingles and take jobs 
dealing with the very departments in which 
they previously worked. For instance, one 
of these men had worked in the Federal 
revenue department; he knew all about tax 
returns; he knew the officials there. While 
in office he obtained a lot of valuable inside 
information, and now he’s using it to help 
rich men evade their income taxes. He’s 
making a wad of money at it. 

“Some of them go into lobbying and use 
their influence and prestige. Most of these 
men disguise their transactions under the 
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term ‘legal services.’ There’s bee 
epidemic of that kind of legal practi 
Washington during and since the wa 
was discovered that big profits cou 
made by pressing the claims of priva 
terests against the Government and 
followed a great flood of resignatior 
government employes, eager to get 
quick by cashing in their influence 
prestige. It’s only the big offenders 
headliners, who make the front pag 
the dailies. The smaller fry slip thi 
the net.” 

He mentioned names which I knew, 
in prominent positions who had sold 
prestige. I checked up these names in 
offices and found he had spoken the t 
My inquiries took me to the office o 
other citizen, not a lawyer, but d 
guished by his services to the natir 
private and in public life. 

“T can tell you very concretely w 
think about this whole business,” he 
“T think it is perfectly hideous!” 
paused for a long moment and stared a 
then repeated the phrase, “Per! 
hideous!”’ 

“What is?” 

“For a man who has held public off 
sell or to use for his private or pecu 
advantage the influence, the inside k 
edge or power or prestige he has g 
through tenure of office. To do sucha 
is shameful. It’s hideous—a disgrace 

“There are, of course, all manner o 
vate interests which have relatio: 
kind and another with the Gov 
and they must have a representati 
sent their claims. That is perfectly | 
mate. But a man who holds or has 
Federal office, by that very fact ei 
have a knowledge of governm 
and of the permanent officials in 
departments. Some of the appoin 
be men he has helped to put into 
are thus under political obligatio 
The result is that, through his » 
office, he has gained power, pre 
this prestige is a gift of the Gove 
It is sacred. For him to sell it or u 
his own private or pecuniary adva 
disgrace. It is not his to sell. This 
ethical principle which should go 
conduct of the ex-official when heg 
lic service and resumes his priv 


What They Can Down 


“The sale of prestige occurs 
often—though not altogether—in 
of lawyers, who after retirement f 
lic life receive offers from this or tl 
vate interest to represent them w 
Government. And there is no doubi 
there has gradually grown up and 
established among certain private int 
the bad practice of retaining such 1 
press their claims—men who, having 
Federal office, have an added powe 
prestige; and the interests pay thes 
stupendous sums because of their k 
intimacy with the Federal Govern 
They pay them these huge sums exp 
for the use of that power. They buy 
tige. . 
“These interests could, withow 
shadow of a doubt, obtain other ment 
care of their claims; men who couk 
them equally good or even better leg 
vice, but who, not having held F 
office, have no special entrée to the 
ernment. But it is that inner pow 
reach high officials on the inside whic 
ders the ex-official so valuable to. these 
and for which they are willing to ar 
tually do pay enormous sums. 4 

“Employment of this character ¢ 
official must refuse. If we are to est 
an ethical principle which should guid: 
lic servants and ex-officials in the co 
of their private affairs, it is upon) 
grounds they should be based. A? 
must establish these principles; we 
affirm them, practice them and be wil! 
have our conduct judged by them— 
country will lose faith in its public ser) 
Speaking generally, our Federal sel 
are upright and honorable. But thé 
tionships of this Government with p 
business have become so vast, so cor 
that people are confused and 
blurred—facts which render it all the 
necessary to establish these principle 
steer our course by them. 

“And now what may our public sel 
do when they retire to private life? 
may they earn their living and still 
their honor? For we cannot cut of 
right to support themselves. In ad¢ 

(Continued on Page 58) | 
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Favored With 


Balloon tires mean greater resiliency. But pro- 
nounced as their advantages are, their more springy 
action almost automatically demands a spring 
control device. 

Gabriel Snubbers are therefore favored by experts 
for use with balloon tires— prominent tire makers 
and many automobile engineers definitely recom- 
mend the use of a spring control device with this 
type of tire. 

The whole function of Gabriel Snubbers is to 


control the motor car rebound which causes the 
jar and jolt so uncomfortable for passengers, and 


Balloon Tires 


often so damaging to the car—and to give a smooth, 
gentle riding comfort that is delightful. 


Gabriel Snubbers are the world’s most successful 
automobile necessity, with more than 2,000,000 
cars testifying to their superiority. 


Thirty-eight car makers use Gabriel Snubbers as 
standard equipment. Thirty-three others drill the 
frames of their cars to simplify Gabriel Snubber 
installation. 


They can be easily and quickly installed on your 
car. No alteration is necessary. Order them now. 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1408 East 40th Street 


- Cleveland, Ohio 


Gabriel Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 
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Morrow Mfg. Co., Wellston, Ohio 


| Do You Know These Facts? 


The new era in industrial building—old 
methods discarded for modern economy 
and efficiency! Do you know of this 
marvelous development brought about 
by Truscon Standard 
Buildings? 


A. & V. R. R. Engine Repair Shop, Vicksburg, Miss. 


How to Cut Costs 


Quantity production of standard units. 
Quick erection with few workmen. Prompt 
return on investment. One contract—one 
source of supply—one price—one profit. 


Electrical Alloy Company, Morristown, New Jersey 


How to Get Quality 


Fireproof throughout—nothing to burn— 
steel doors and windows. Permanent— 
copper steel to resist corrosion. Sturdy, 
durable and weathertight. Quality build- 
ings in every detail. 


| How to Meet Your Needs 
| Each building individually designed for 
| your own uses. Complete choice of sizes, 
types, layout and arrangement of doors 
and windows. 


Essex Foundry, Newark, N. J. 


Return Coupon for 


All the Facts 


: The service of the Truscon organi- 
} zationisnation-wideand complete. 


Without obligating you in any way 
» we furnish valuable suggestions 
» and estimates for your building. 
= Tell us what you are planning; 
— return. coupon or write letter. 
| Useful catalog sent on request. 


‘TRUSCON STEEL (COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN 
Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Allantic, 


For addresses see ‘phone books of principal cities. 


Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div: New York. 
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many of our most distinguished officials 
have been poor men. They are inade- 
quately paid by the Government. It is 
practically impossible these days for them 
to live within their salaries, and some of the 
finest and best of them have left public life 
in debt, without sufficient money to pay 
their grocery bills. And yet their skill and 
ability, had they been used in private af- 
fairs, would have commanded high pecu- 
niary rewards. ; 

“What shall these men do? Well, it is 
manifest that they should be free to use 
their abilities, their enhanced reputations 
as ex-public servants in any honorable pri- 
vate enterprise which does not involve their 
dealing with the Government in behalf of 
the interests by which they are employed. 
In all other fields they are absolutely free.” 

I had a question: 

“But are these ex-Federal officials who 
accept employment from private firms de- 
siring to make use of their political prestige 
with the Government—are these ex-public 
servants, in actual practice, very successful 
in gaining the ends sought by their em- 
ployers? Would not the very fact that they 
represent these interests, and are known 
to be paid for representing them, render 
their influence nil?” 

He shook his head with a grim smile. 

“That, unfortunately, is not how it 
works out. In actual practice, they have 
power—enormous power.” 

“ee How? ” 

“You see, the situation is like this: 
These ex-public servants have friends in 
office. They have friends among the per- 
manent officials—and by that I mean those 
who remain in the various departments 
year in and year out, no matter which side 
is in power. For example, a Republican 
Administration may be in, and yet many 
of these permanent officials may have been 
appointed by Democrats to key positions— 
or vice versa—and they may be willing to 
help their friends along, render them a 
political quid pro quo. Or perhaps these ex- 
officials have been instrumental in appoint- 
ing friends to other powerful positions. All 
these elements combine to give the ex- 
official enormous power which he is able to 
use in behalf of the private interests that 
employ him.”’? He named outstanding men 
in both parties who, retiring to private life, 
had scorned to take financial advantage of 
their political prestige—Woodrow Wilson, 
David F. Houston, Elihu Root. 


Secretary Mellon’s Order 


In the course of my inquiries, I sought 
the Democratic leader of the minority, 
United States Senator Joe T. Robinson, 
from Arkansas—an exceedingly busy man. 
He begged time to think over the situation 
and then delivered himself of this clean-cut 
statement: 

“United States Senate, Conference of the 
Minority. A representative of THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING Post has requested from me 
an expression on the subject of Prestige 
for Sale. Though it is difficult clearly to 
define the limitations which propriety and 
fairness to the public impose, certainly one 
who has held public office should not accept 
compensation for the exercise of either his 
personal or political influence to secure 
action by governmental departments or 
officers. 

“A public servant retiring to private life 
may legitimately accept employment which 
utilizes his experience and intelligence, but 
he may not represent interests or causes 
which he has reason to believe seek his 
services because of his intimacy with offi- 
cers charged with the duty of determining 
issues and who possess ability to confer 
special favors.” 

Senator Pepper, Republican, from Penn- 
sylvania, whose secretary delivered him 
into my hands one morning in the Presi- 
dent’s room in the Capitol, adjoining the 
Senate chamber, opened the subject by de- 
claring that the whole problem of prestige 
pee been engaging his attention for some 

ime. 

“Secretary of the Treasury Mellon,’ he 
began, ‘‘recently issued an order against 
the appearance before any branch of the 
Treasury Department of former employes 
until they have been at least two years out 
of the Treasury service. In this manner 
the whole subject of prestige has come di- 
rectly under my view. 

“There are,” he continued, “four types 
of bad men who get into public office and 
with whom we have to deal. First, there is 
the out-and-out burglar who comes for loot. 
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He comes disguised, his real intentions 
hidden, wearing the mask of an honest man; 
but he is out for what he can steal from the 
Government. Second, there is the man who 
is not a regular burglar, and he does not 
enter public service with his real character 
disguised. He has ability, intelligence, mag- 
netism, perhaps, but no moral stamina, no 
convictions of right. He is a shell, and 
when any crisis comes he collapses because 
he has no moral strength.” 

‘Will you please name examples of these 
men as you go along?”’ 
“No!” he laughed. 

for yourself. 

“Third, there is the man, good but not 
alert; honest, patriotic, but not on the 
job. He either doesn’t know enough or he 
doesn’t take sufficient pains to guard that 
which has been intrusted to his care. He is 
like the military officer who is ignorant of 
the terrain over which his troops must 
fight or neglects to keep his sentinels out, 
and when a rush comes he is overpowered 
by the enemy because there was nobody on 
guard. The result is that officer has to be 
court-martialed. He may be honest, pa- 
triotic and good-intentioned; but he neg- 
lected to protect that which was given into 
his care. Then, fourth, there is the type of 
man who comes into public office, acquires 
influence, makes powerful friends and gets 
to know key people in the administrative 
departments and among the permanent 
officials. In short, he gets to know the 
combination which will open the safe to 
the valuables inside—and when he returns 
once more to private life he has that com- 
bination and he proceeds to pick the lock.” 


“You can do that 


An Illustrative Case 


“Now let us take a glance at this thing as - 


a question of ethics in law. Let us say, for 
example, that I am counsel for a firm called 
the A B C Company. I resign that case. 
But having resigned, I could not ethically 
do a piece of work for another company 
which was a business competitor of the A 
B C people, and in which my inside knowl- 
edge of the first firm would be of direct 
advantage to the second firm. To do such 
a thing would be to transgress regular pro- 
fessional ethics, which are widely known 
and bind all decent men. And when a man 
gives up his professional career to enter 
public life, it is to be expected that his 
ethical standards should be at least as high 
as those that obtained in his private career. 
In general, they do obtain. And when they 
do not obtain, the man who transgresses 
them knows. He knows it and his profes- 
sional brethren know it. That is a thing 
that cannot long be hid. 

“But the war brought a sort of break- 
down of the moral fiber in many directions. 
Old standards seemed obliterated; ethical 
principles and guides of conduct seemed to 
go into eclipse. This held true not only for 
business and sex and private character and 
politics but all the way up and down the 
line. We saw the same type of moral col- 
lapse taking place after the Civil War, in 
the political and business scandals that 
broke loose. 

“The two postwar periods are analogous 
in many ways, and it ought not to be sur- 
prising that such a widespread influence 
should have touched the conduct of some of 
our public men. Certain individuals took 
office for the business to be got out of it 
later, or for the power or prestige which 
they definitely intended to cash in. Some 
of them hung out their shingles in Wash- 
ington and practiced law in matters dealing 
with the very governmental departments 
by which they had previously been em- 
ployed. 

“We come now to the private activities 
of the United States senators. And if I give 
my own personal experience, it is only be- 
cause it concretely exemplifies the situation 
in which many senators find themselves. 
Before I took public office my firm han- 
dled many cases dealing with the Govern- 
ment—and I might say that cases involving 
claims against the Government or repre- 
senting the rights of private interests form 
a very large portion of the work of certain 
firms. It is honorable and lucrative. These 
cases might be income-tax cases. They 
might be divers cases in which the rights 
of both parties must be ascertained. And 
before I took office my firm handled many 
of those cases dealing directly with the Fed- 
eral Government. I should add that in my 
case—and it is the case of many sen- 
ators—I have to earn my living. I have no 
independent fortune. It would simplify 
matters if I had, for I could then refuse all 
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cases. But not possessing an satel 
income, I must go on practicing law. [ 
salary as senator is seventy-five Pat 
dollars, and simply to keep up my o, 
here costs me double that sum, not incl 
ing my own private expenses. 

“Well, I took office, and my firm a 
decided not to take any cases dealing \; 
the Government, because I am myselj 
the position of making laws and I ky 
people of power and influence. We deci, 
therefore, not to have anything to do f 
such cases—to make a clean break. T» 
we took up the question of whether it ; 
incumbent on all the members of the » 
to forgo these lucrative cases. But 5 
them to take them brought complicati ; 
for my name is on the firm and prospec ; 
clients might go to them, knowing I ; 
senator and expecting them to get holiz 
me and use me to further their ends. In} 
dition, it would be hard to keep sepa 
books, and even if we did it might be}; 
construed by the public or something m , 
come up, innocent in itself, which ha 
bad look to the public. | 

“So everitually we decided as a fin- 
not only for myself, you see, but for all ; 
members—to refuse all cases dealing | 
rectly or indirectly with the Governn; 
and in which influence might be brough; 
bear. That decision cut out a large por ) 
of our best business, but it was the (| 
thing to do. 

“Sometimes these cases which come | 
are rather complicated. For example, a= 
I was in office, a certain company cam; 
our firm and asked for an opinion at) 
combining their interests, desiring to k \ 
whether such combination would be |} 
strued against the Sherman Antitrust I 
Well, we gave them an opinion. It w ; 
case of abstract law. No influence was) 
volved. al 

“And we said: ‘Along certain lines | 
case is clear. It is thus and thus. Butin r 
tain other respects it is not so clear, ani 
would have to be determined by the Fed ? 
Trade Commission what your course shi | 
be. We don’t know what they would 
You’ll have to take it up before them,’ 

“To this the company replied, ‘\) 
good. You take it up with them.’ — 

“‘And my firm replied: ‘No, we c’ 
take it up with them. You’ll have ti) 
back to New York, hire another set of ) 
yers and let them take up that end i 
with the Federal Trade Commission.’ 

“But why on earth should we do | 
they urged. ‘You have a senator in | 
firm. He knows the ropes down there.’ 


The Path of Duty Plain 


“*Yes,’ replied my firm, ‘and that’s ! 
very. reason we cannot act for you.’ | 
“For it was true, I did know mem’ 
of the Federal Trade Commission; I | 
helped to vote their appropriations, an 
was conceivable to the public that Im} 
try to influence them in arriving at a> 
cision favorable to my client. So here’ 
see an ethical principle emerging \} 
clearly in practical, concrete form to ° 
termine a public servant’s conduct | 
reference to his private affairs. | 
“That particular case is interesting, 

{ 

! 


it reveals how this rule we are trying 
establish actually works out. There w 
you see, two stages or periods in that ¢ 
In its first stage it had nothing whateve 
do with the Government; it was simp) 
matter of interpretation of the law. | 
in its second stage, when it came up be} 
the Federal Trade Commission, its cl! 
acter altered and. it became definite 
government case. | 

“So we state as a general proposi’! 
that when private employment does ) 
touch the Federal Government, a pul 
servant is free to handle it; but the | 
ment it does touch the Government h 
bound to keep his hands off. 

“That case may, perhaps, give you 
impression that these matters are hare 
determine, that the line between what 1) 
be honorably done and what may ? 
be honorably done is a delicate one. | 
practice, that is not true. It is not re} 
hard for a man to determine what is 
duty in a given concrete situation. So 
thing inside of him tells him the cas 
honest or else whispers that he’d better | 
off. What he’s been engaged in building 
all the years, his character, his professi¢ 
integrity, is going to make his deci 
easy, his path plain.” aH 

One difficulty in dealing with Fed’ 
officials who use their political affiliat 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Famous Essex Performance 
at *170 Less 


Performance Smoothness like the Hudson Super-Six 


And with this lower price you get all the 
famous reliability of the former Essex, with a 
6-cylinder motor built on the principle of the 
Hudson Super-Six. 


The qualities of economy, inexpensive mainte- 
nance and long life, for which Essex 1s cele- 
brated, are continued and improved in the 
new car. 


Greater fuel, oil and tire mileage are obtained. 
Replacement parts are astonishingly low. Ask 
your dealer for the price list. Little attention 
is needed to keep it in first class condition. 
Maintenance is simple and inexpensive. 


With performance smoothness like the 


Hudson Super-Six it has also the same type 
clutch, the same type axles, the same provisions 
for long life and easy care for all working parts. 


Note how handling is simplified. Starts at the 
touch of your toe. Steers easily as a bicycle. 
Its low center of gravity makes safe and com- 
fortable driving on all roads at all speeds. 


In either the Coach, with closed car comforts, 
or the open touring model, we believe you 
will agree the new Essex provides ideal 
transportation. The price takes it out of all 
competition with cars of comparable quality. 


foe hae avo LORS, DETROIT. MICH, 


The ESSEX Coach *975 


Touring Model $ 8 5 O Freight and Tax Extra 


It Gives Ideal Transportation 


By Hudson 
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“This tire you carry 


may carry you today— 
keep it ready for the job” 


The garage man knows tires and people and air, 
and that often a spare tire, when needed, is found 
under-inflated. He’ll tell you— 

That far more tires are scrapped on account of 
incorrect inflation than through road wear. 

That tires run with too much air in them cease to 
be cushions—they are as hard and springless as 
solid rubber. 

That tires run with less than the prescribed air 
pressure wear out rapidly and do not give the com- 
fort and service the tire manufacturer put into them. 


How to get maximum tire service 
Buy a Schrader Tire Gauge and use it regularly, 
Keep your tires (including the spare) always inflated 
to the pressure recommended by the tire maker. In 


this way you can get maximum tire service. There — 


are three types of Schrader Tire Gauges: 


1. The Balloon Tire Gauge (with angle foot)— 
for balloon tires. Calibrated in 1-lb. units. 


: 
2. The Straight Gauge—for regular passenger 
car tires. Calibrated in 5-lb. units. 


3. The Angle Foot Gauge—for passenger car 
tires on wire or disc wheels and wheels with 
thick spokes or large brake drums and also 
for truck tires. Calibrated in 5-lb. units. 


Ask your dealer for free booklet, “Air—the most 
elusive prisoner.”’ This booklet tells how to care for 
tire valves. It will help you get the maximum ser- 
vice from your tires. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name and address and we shall 
mail you a copy direct. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto London 
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Balloon T 


Schrader > 


Balloon Tire Gauge 


You can get this 
gauge or either of 
the other two types 
of Schrader Gauges at 
any motor accessory 
shop, garage, or hard- 
ware store. 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 


Tire Valves + Tire Gauges 


1844 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
is the peculiar rhinoceros quality of their 
moral hides. It is hard to reach them. 
Ordinary bullets glance off that tough, 
perdurable, pachydermous surface; it re- 
quires a gun with a special bore. Fortu- 
nately for the nation, the actual number of 
such predatory animals who break into 
high places is comparatively small. Unfor- 
tunately, once in, they are hard to trap. 
For impeachment of a high official is, 
rightly, a grave affair. And though we 
have rules in the Treasury Department for- 
bidding the appearance before any of its 
branches of former employes until they 
have been at least two years out of the 
service, it would be scarcely compatible 
with the honor of the nation to enact sim- 
ilar rules for its highest dignitaries. 

We are supposed to elect only honorable 
citizens to such offices; and we must not 
throw away such a decent supposition, but 
rather strive to make it good in actual fact. 


What Jefferson Wrote 


It is not therefore the statute book or 
rules or regulations of parliamentary bodies 
to which one looks for a cure of low public 
standards. Nevertheless, in Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s Manual of Parliamentary Practice, 
which has been incorporated into the rules 
governing the procedure of the United 
States Senate, a clear indication is given of 
what Jefferson himself thought of this busi- 
ness of mixing up private and public affairs 
or of using a Federal office for pecuniary 
benefit. : On page 248 of the manual he 
writes: 

“No member may be present when a bill 
or any business concerning himself is de- 
bating; nor is any member to speak to the 
merits of it till he withdraws.” And later, 
on page 249: ‘‘Where the private interests 
of a member are concerned in a bill or ques- 
tion he is to withdraw. And where such an 
interest has appeared, his voice has been 
disallowed, even after a division. In a case 
so contrary, not only to the laws of decency, 
but to the fundamental principle of the social 
contract, which denies to any man to be a 
judge in his own cause, it is to the honor of 
the House that this rule of immemorial ob- 
servance shall be strictly adhered to.” 

The italics are my own. From this ex- 
cerpt it is abundantly clear what Jefferson 
felt concerning an official using his public 
position in a matter touching his private or 
pecuniary affairs. He declares outright 
that such conduct is “‘against the laws of 
decency.”” Not only that, but ‘‘contrary to 
the fundamental principle of the social con- 
tract.7 

It was this particular portion of the Sen- 
ate Manual upon which Senator Carter 
Glass, Democrat, of Virginia, and former 
cabinet member in Wilson’s Administra- 
tion, based his recent decision not to vote 
in the Senate when the question of wood 
pulp came up in the tariff bill. In private 
life, Senator Glass is a publisher; he has 
therefore a pecuniary interest in wood pulp, 
and having this pecuniary interest he felt 
it was not compatible with his honor to take 
any part in the discussion or to vote. His 
own case, in abstaining as a publisher from 
voting on the paper-pulp issue, indicates 
his attitude as to what course a public man 
should pursue when his private affairs be- 
come interrelated with those of the Gov- 
ernment. 

“Nevertheless,” said Senator Glass, 
speaking upon the subject of prestige, “‘it 
is difficult to say exactly what should be 
the ethical guides of men in and out of pub- 
lic office. I know what would guide me, but 
I cannot speak for what should guide other 
men. I can only say that for myself, I 
should not like to be even remotely mixed 
up in any questionable transaction in which 
my honor might be tainted, or any transac- 
tion in which I might be suspected of using 
my political power for pecuniary benefit. 
Call that simply a little private prejudice 
against dirt on my part, if you will. That’s 
for myself.” 

Senator Fess, Republican, of Ohio, 
spoke with particular reference to senators, 
though application might be made to other 
Federal officials. 

“A man,” said he, “can very rarely make 
money in public life. If he wants to make 
money, he’d better get out of public office 
altogether. For if he begins to use his 
political influence or prestige in outside 
business, sooner or later he lands in trouble; 
he finds himself in a situation awkward to 
explain to the public. Usually he is wrong, 
or has somehow got in wrong; but it occa- 
sionally happens that he is innocent. The 
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trouble is, though, his actions don’t we 
an innocent look to the public.” 

“And if, in addition, that man has } 
great reputation for innocence?” J gy 
gested. 

He laughed. 

“Then he’s in a bad fix. The difficul 
is that as a lawmaker, a senator’s influen 
reaches out to so many fields that he 
practically cut off from lucrative priya 
business. He has power and other peor 
who employ him wish to use ‘that pow 
in their behalf. That’s human, but 
he yields it lands him in a snarl just ¢) 
same. 

“The fact is there’s not enough money 
a high public career to attract a man if ij 
money he wants. Sooner or later he my 
make a decision. If the honor of the offi | 
and the knowledge of faithful performan | 
of his duty to the public are not sufficie. 
for him, then he must get out, quit. Tem 
tations press in upon him from every gj 
men offer him easy money; it is with 
treme difficulty and only by practici 
rigid economy that he can live upon | 
pay; and if he has no private fortune, he| 
bound to lead a cramped life. Well, thai 
his handicap, his sacrifice. It’s when pub) 
men refuse to accept that sacrifice and rea) 
out for money that complications set j 
They can’t get away with it for any leng 
of time. Federal officials must draw a ve| 
strict line with regard to the kind of pj 
vate employment they take and aece! 
their positions as they are, with their co 
sequent sacrifices.’’ | 

The recent disclosures at Washingto 
with their revelation of graft and ew 
more startling implications of low publ 
standards, have profoundly shocked ¢)| 
American people. They have every ri 
to be shocked. Nevertheless, it has b 
evident to acute observers for some tin 
that American politics has been riding for 
hard fall. That the spill has been parti 
larly nasty and has shaken the nerves of t 
nation is on the whole a very goo 
For it may set the voters to ponde 
the causes which, given the cireun 
rendered this catastrophe inevital 
may set them to studying on what i 
matter with the political parties in 3 
such flagrant scandals can occur. 
set them to wondering if there is any 
tial difference between the sale of re 


prestige in high places and the sale 
ical prestige in some of our big b 
cities where ‘‘politics” and ‘busi 
interchangeable words. 
And once the connection betw 
morals of the nation and the morals « 
community is established, any schi 
can finish out the problem and stat 
conclusion: The politics of the ni 
nothing but the politics of the comm 
writ large. 


Time for a General Clean-U 


If we cannot separate little busi 
little politics, - how in the name oi 
heaven can we separate big business !rc 
big politics. It can’t be done. Why? | 
cause it’s against science and the n 
disease. If a boil breaks out on a | 
neck it is not a sign that something 1 
matter with his neck; it is a sign tha 
thing is the matter with his blood. 
means lance the boil, but know t 
boils will, continue to appear until th 
which produces them is purified. Th 
breaks of political corruption in high 
are simply surface signs of a deeper 
tion which has penetrated the vitals of 
party organizations in certain of 0} 
ridden cities and states; the sinis 
tionship existing between busi 
politics and the wide-open, flagrant 
political prestige which obtains in : 
our great metropolitan centers have 
reached up to the capital itself; the bo 
broken out on the neck of the nation 

Until we clean up polities at the bo 
throw out the bad eggs, eject the corru 
incompetent little local leaders, w 
for trouble up at the top. For a 
boss-ridden party organization in a 
state sooner or later infects the ni 
organization. Low political stand 
the nation follow low political stand 
the community as night follows the ¢ 
So the whole situation is straight up 
voters. Cleanse the base of the pol 
pyramid and the apex of the pyraml 
take care of itself. If we don’t, Ww 
presently discover ourselves citizen 
out a country. The whole domain, ! 
stock and barrel, will be grabbed from! 
flaccid hands. d 
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Transportation Ability Determines Value 


The high value which users place upon GMC trucks is based, not 
upon their initial cost—but upon their ability to deliver depend- 
able, economical and enduring haulage. 


And this value is further guaranteed by the knowledge that the list 


Distribution a n 2 5 , 
eee price of a GMC truck is the actual cost of producing it, plus a fair 
li rofit—no more. 
white MiRewaee® ‘ 
| t t uebec ° ° ° e 
*Birmingham New Orleans Likewise, GMC users have come to value their ‘‘used trucks’’ in 
| *Brooklyn *New York 5 4 
ip iese, Ont: the same way—by the actual transportation left in them. 
maha 
pipe ae Consequently, resales to GMC users become transactions governed 
d ° ° 
Parkersburg strictly by the actual merits of the new GMC, and of the old truck 
*Pontiac h b ‘sc d a 99 
Rochester that is to be ‘traded. 
*San Francisco y 4 : > 
"Spokane ‘e Only upon such basis can sound, satisfying business for both buyer 
Sagiates and seller be established. 
San Antonio 
Shreveport 


Vancouver, B. C. GENERAL MOTORS TRUGK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pontiac, Michigan 
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This man wants 
SPEED 


‘The Mennen Process is 
fast and comfortable 


You may want a fast shave above 
everything else. Orcomplete com/fort 
may be your first consideration. Der- 
mutation, the Mennen process of 
beard-softening, will give you doth to 
the highest degree. 

Dermutation is the transformation 
in the beard caused by the lather of 
Mennen Shaving Cream. Each stiff, 
horny hair is made wholly soft and 
pliant. No hairs escape the softening 
action. Hairsthus softened offer nore- 
sistance, and instead of turning back 
the cutting edge of the razor, allow 
the blade to cut right through. Not 
a second is wasted in finger-rubbing, 
applying hot towels, or coaxing the 
razor through unsoftened hairs. 


Amazing comfort 


The lack of resistance increases the 
life of the blade and prevents the 
hairs from pulling at the sensitive fa- 
cial nerves. That is one reason why 
a Mennen shave is so completely ef- 
fortless—so remarkably comfortable. 


MeENASN 


SHAVING CREAM 


Name 


Canada: The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 


Sendmeasmall free tubeofMennen’stodemonstratedermutation. If Ilikeit,1’ll be a regular. 
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This man enjoys 
COMFORT 


Mennen Shaving Cream unites with 
any water at any temperature, form- 
ing lather that causes dermutation. 
Certain ingredientsin Mennen’s will 
soften the hardest water and neutral- 
ize the irritating, drying salts in alka- 
line waters. 


Skin stimulation 


Awonderful emollient, Boro-glycer- 
ine, is contained in Mennen Shaving 
Cream. It feeds and stimulates the 
facial tissues, and by relaxing the 
pores, enables the skin to release the 
hidden oily deposits that cause 
blackheads. 


Our invitation 


Get a handy 35c tube or an extra- 
economical 50c tube of Mennen 
Shaving Cream. Try it for a week. 
If you don’t get faster, easier shaves 
than ever before, send the tube to 
us and we'll refund its cost. 

If you prefer, send the coupon 
below for a postpaid free demon- 
strator tube. ° 
on 


( Mennen Salesman) q 


| FREE 


Addr ess 
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TRAVELER'S JOY 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“T can’t talk and hear at the same time, 
in this!”’ she gasped. 

Martha requested that Doctor Royce 
should be shown up, but reported with a 
surprised smile that the doctor would prefer 
to remain downstairs. 

“For heaven’s sake,’’ she added good- 
naturedly, “‘does he think I'll be in the 
way? I’m going to bed five minutes after he 
comes! He certainly doesn’t expect to have 
you more to himself in that horrid little 
parlor, does he? It’s jammed at this mo- 
ment. What did we get a sitting room for? 
You’d better go down and get him, my 
dear. Heseemsa determined sort of person.” 

“He—he is,’’ Nell murmured. “TI’ll go.” 
And she went slowly toward the lift, half 
eager, half chilled. What could Rob mean? 

The little parlor was only half full, after 
all; the theaters had called to the Amer- 
icans and the English were in their rooms. 
Two Japanese talked quietly in one corner, 
a family of Cubans chattered Spanish over 
their late coffee, a married gentleman from 
Georgia was trying to engage a French 
teacher for his uninterested daughter. In 
one corner a tall Frenchman in heavy 
stitched gloves and a tight-waisted over- 
coat turned the pages of the Figaro. If Rob 
had been much plumper and worn a mus- 
tache and small well-pointed imperial, he 
might have looked like that a few years 
later. What? Was it possible? It 
was Rob! 

He advanced to meet ‘her. 

“Well, Nellie,’ he said, and bending, 
kissed her cheek lightly, ‘‘welcome to 
Paris! Where’s your aunt?” 

She shrank a little. Rob had. not kissed 
her often enough to make this matter-of- 
fact embrace, in this public place, quite 
comfortable. 

“Why, Rob, I didn’t know you at first!” 
she cried nervously. ‘‘You look so differ- 
ent!”’ 

His quick glance at the others in the 
room gave her an unpleasant feeling of 
having talked too loud; she lowered her 
voice consciously. 

““Why didn’t you come to dinner?” she 
asked. ‘‘We expected you would.” 

“To dinner?” he repeated, surprised. 
“Why, did you expect me? I’m sorry. It 
wasn’t possible, Nellie; I’m frightfully 
rushed. I’ll tell you all about it. Did you 
have a good crossing? Where’s your 
aunt?” 

“Aunty?” she said, wondering. “‘Why, 
aunty’s not here, Rob. Did you think she 
was? She’s in Rome for the winter. She 
sailed the first of October. I came with 
Martha Wendell. Didn’t you get my 
letter?” 

He scowled a little and stared at her. 

“You mean you came alone?”’ 

“No, Mattie and I. What’s the matter?” 

“‘Let’s sit down,” he said abruptly. “‘We 
can’t talk like this.” 

“Oh, but not here,” she protested; “‘not 
this horrid little place! Come upstairs. 
Mattie wants to meet you.” 

“My dear child,’ he answered, scowling 
again and sitting down determinedly on the 
shiny red satin sofa, ‘‘you’ll have to begin 
to learn these things. I can’t possibly come 
upstairs, Nellie; it wouldn’t do at all. Of 
course you mean perfectly well, and I 
understand it; but they wouldn’t over 
here. Only your brother could do that. I 
wish I had understood about your aunt.”’ 

Nell’s nerves snapped and her voice took 
an edge which she couldn’t control. 

“For heaven’s sake, Rob, let aunty 
alone!’ she cried. “What on earth are you 
talking about? If you can’t come up and 
make a call in our perfectly good sitting 
room, I’m afraid you won’t see much of us. 
I simply loathe this place. I shouldn’t 
worry much about those Cubans, nor the 
Japanese, if I were you.” 

He drew a long breath. 

“You’ve engaged a suite then?”’ 

“Tf you want to call it that. Cousin Jo 
advised us to. She said it would be much 
pleasanter for us when our friends came. 
Did you think I expected you to sit on a 
trunk?” ' 

“‘T’m sorry, Nellie,’ he said gently. ‘I 
didn’t mean to be unreasonable. If you 
knew the sort of thing we have to listen to 
about American girls over here! Even so, 
I think it would be better, downstairs, as 


| you have no one with you; but of course, 


under the circumstances, it’s a little differ- 
ent. I’ll come up. When is your aunt 
coming?”’ 


“‘She’s not coming at all,” Nell answere 
shortly. ‘And I can’t help saying, Ro 
that perhaps ‘the sort of thing you have{ 
listen to’ may be based on just such mij 
understandings as yours. You might “a 
gest that to your friends. Shall we eon 
up ? ” 

They rode up in the tiny little lift ; 
silence. As they stood at the door of hj 
sitting room he felt for her cold, angi 
little hand and pressed it warmly. 

“Don’t be cross, Nellie,’ he said quickl, 
“It’s so long since we’ve seen each othe 
And I agree with you that they do jump {| 
conclusions, sometimes, over here.” 

But an American princess is not easil 
appeased. 

“That’s hardly our affair then, I think, 
she answered. ‘‘After all, you can’t expe 
us to change our ways—just for a visit! | 
they make mistakes, I can’t see that 
need bother us.” 

“You don’t understand what I mean, 
he began; but the door opened and Matt. 
welcomed them. | 

The little room was already homelil) 
and habitable. Photographs on the mante| 
a Chinese petticoat thrown over the tabl)| 
golf clubs in the corner, cigarettes an| 
chocolates in silver boxes, and two slend 
silver vases crowded with roses and 
dressed it prettily; and Martha in r 
color and Nell in her favorite silver- 
seemed as effectively settled and at 
as if they had always lived there. D. 
Royce glanced around, surprised. 

“This must be very expensive,” he sai 
slowly. “I wonder you think it’s wort 
while for such a little time.” ‘ 

“But it may not be such a little tim 
Rob,” Nell answered, her usual good r 
ture almost recovered in the pleasure 
Mattie’s obvious admiration of this h 
some, dignified man for whom her fi 
had not prepared her. “I want to see 
little of Paris before I—we—I go to 
don tie { 

“Oh,” he said uncertainly, feel 
way, “‘Miss Wendell is going to 
then?”’ 

Mattie laughed. : 

‘Dear me, no,” she said. ‘I’m not 
on a honeymoon in Venice, I assure 
No such luck! When Nell leaves m 
going to do a little work at the Sor! 
probably. I’ll go over on the left bank1 
of course. 


| 


“T don’t play golf,” he inte 
brusquely. ‘‘I’m afraid I shall have to: 
very rude, Miss Wendell, and talk ab 
great many personal matters in a 
short time. Unfortunately we have f 
been so rushed in the hospital. My chi 
had a serious accident in his family 
wife had a paralytic stroke last week 
we’re all working overtime and plannil 
ways and means. It—it has quite al 
my own arrangements. Frankly, I am 
little disturbed at not finding Mi 
Armiger here with you. I don’t know 
what to do.” ; 

Martha, at first surprised and 
became quickly cordial again at this 
She put out a firm brown hand 
friendly gesture. 

“That’s awfully hard,” she said; 
quite understand. I’m sure we'll mi 
Doctor Royce. Don’t worry. I 
down with Nell at a pinch. I get onp 
well in Italian when I have to. I’m used 
taking care of her in French. I know y¢ 
have lots to talk over, and I’m dead fi 
sleep. Good night, and don’t keep th 
child up too late, will you? She’s more tir 
than she realizes.” e- 

He bowed formally and, as the door in 
the bedroom closed, turned to Nell. __ 

“Don’t you speak easily yet, Nellie?” ! 
asked. ‘“That’s too bad—I hoped yé 
would. It makes such a difference he 
You can’t know the French if you . 
speak their language.” | 

A curious fatigue pulled at her knet 
she sat down hastily. Was all this a drear 

“T don’t know that it makes much ae 
ence, Rob,” she said wearily. “VT tal 
going to live here, you know, forever. 

He cleared his throat nervously and t 
off his heavy overcoat. : 

“That’s what I want to talk about, 
said, sitting beside her on the so 
taking her hand decisively. ‘‘Oh, 
how strange it seems to see you here, al 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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Commandments 
- of Motor Car Upkeep 


Which Do You Break, and What Is It Costing You? 


ae 
su wouldn’t think of running your car without 
‘tr in the radiator. Or without changing the oil 
larly. Not any more than you would think of 
ing without air in your tires. 


¢, just as important as oil, water and air, is 
Jar lubrication of the hard-wearing chassis 
ings. (There are twenty or more on your car.) 


atistics show that repairs and depreciation— 
tires, gasoline and oil—are the biggest cost in 
ing acar. And 80% of all repairs on moving 
is are due to lack of proper lubrication. 


airs and rapid depreciation due to neglect of 
is lubrication, add 15 to 20% to the cost of 
‘ing a car. 


Reduce the Wear and Tear 


itbricate regularly the moving parts on the 
ssis—universal joint, clutch-bearings, wheel 
ings, spring bolts, shackles, steering connec- 
iveetc. 

[> it every 500 miles, just as regularly as you 
age oil. It’s a simple matter with the Alemite 
¢. Pressure Lubricating System. (Do it yourself 


iN J 


, 


L, 


| 


High pressure lubricating system 


or have an Alemite service station do it for you.) 


A turn or two on the Alemite Compressor devel- 
ops a pressure that shoots the vital lubricant clear 
to the heart of the bearing. As the fresh, clean 
lubricant goes in, the old, worn grease is driven 
out. This is correct lubrication—simple lubrication 
—the lubrication that is as fundamental in motor 
car maintenance as oil, water and air. 


Every 500 Miles 


If your car is Alemite-equipped (more than 
4,000,000 cars are) see that the system is used 
regularly. 


If the car you own is not equipped with Alemite, 
have the system installed at once. We'll tell you 
where to have it done—$5 to $20 complete. (Chev- 
rolet and Ford, $3.99. Overland, $5.67). Canadian 
prices higher. 


An Enlightening Booklet 


To know fully what lubrication means to the rid- 
ing of your car and to operating costs, read our 
booklet, ‘‘ Vital Spots on Your Car to Watch.”’ It is 
free for the asking. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2660 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


A Bassick-Alemite Product 


New spiral valve 
coupling does not 
release lubricant 
until actually at- 
tached to fitting on 
bearing. Then it 
opens auto- 

matically. = 


“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.” 


/ALEMITE) 


lubricant 


Oil or Grease 


Alemite works well with either oil 
or grease. But for best results we 
recommend Alemite Lubricant—a 
pure, solidified oil, especially 
adapted for our system—has all 
the virtues of oil, but is sufficiently 
solid to ‘‘stay put.’’ 


Alemite All-Metal Lubricating 
Spring Covers eliminate squeaks 
and make cars ride easier. 
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‘With 


DIRECT SUBTRACTION 
it takes only 


HALF AS LONG 7- 


—Balance cash 

—Reconcile bank statement 
—Balance ledger accounts 
—Deduct discounts 
—Subtract tare 


O OPERATE the New Model 

Sundstrand for a moment, is to 
realize that Direct Subtraction is a 
practical necessity. You need it every 
hour; for example, to instantly elimi- 
nate items added and listed in error. 
Once you know all its advantages, 
you will not be satisfied without it. 


Sundstrand leadership in Direct 
Subtraction is typical of its entire 
record of progress. Just as it has 
shown the way in this remarkable 
feature, so it has led in many other 
adding machine improvements. 


Sundstrand is today the only add- 
ing and figuring machine combining 
portability, convenient desk size, 
visible writing and one-hand control 
—with Direct Subtraction. It is also 
the only adding machine with 10 keys 
arranged in natural one-two-three 
order. You may find some of its fea- 
tures in the late models of other ma- 
chines. But you find all of them only 
in Sundstrand—the machine that 
developed and originated them. 


Before you buy anyadding machine, 


—Subtract withdrawals 
—Subtract credits 
—Subtract dockage 
—Subtract earned premiums 
—Subtract depreciation 


—Subtract old meter 
reading from new 

—Subtract commissions 

—Subtract (reconcile) 
wrong entry 


by all means see the Sundstrand. 
Learn why it makes subtracting as 
easy and speedy as adding and multi- 
plying. To subtract any item, simply 
depress the subtraction key, either 
before or after the item is set-up in 
the keyboard. Amount subtracted 
appears with 100% printed proof like 
this, ““42769=". Total in machine is 
reduced by just that amount. Noth- 
ing to “think” about. No rules to 
learn. Ideally simple—speed itself. 

No other adding machine excels 
the Sundstrand in performance, range 
of usefulness, ease of operation or 
price. Over 55,000 in use prove its 
correctness of design and depend- 
ability. Such concerns as Standard 
Oil Company, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Thos. A. Edison Company and 
many other business leaders each use 
from 15 to 125 Sundstrands. Repeat 
orders surely express preference. 
Sundstrand must have “made good.” 
Our folder “Significant” tells the 
story. Write for it. Address Dept. B. 

Also telephone or go to the nearest 
Sundstrand office for a demonstration. 


y we TO THINK”, is NX 
PRESS 7, fo) 
yw" ‘i Ne ke,” ‘ 


&; i < 
ol fo) 
O% printed? 

LiKE THIS 
54789 .63 > 


r Ne) 
235.79- y 
\. 54553 641 Y 
~ 2 


Adds+Multiplies x Subtracts -Divides+ 


undstrand 


ADDING AND FIGURING MACHINE 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, Rockford, Illinois, U.S. A. 
Sales and Service Stations everywhere in the United States and foreign countries 340 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
all! I—I’d forgotten how pretty you were, 
child—or have you grown prettier?” 

He kissed her with the eagerness she had 
pictured sometimes on the boat; but she 
received the kiss quietly, hardly relaxing 
enough to bend nearer him. A tiny frown 
drew her straight, fair brows; she bit her lip. 

“T don’t think I’ve changed,” she said. 
“What is it you want to talk about, Rob?” 

““Why this,’’ he answered, and his eyes 
brightened, his voice was deeper than she 
had remembered: ‘It’s the most wonderful 
chance! Nobody could have expected it. 
I’m to have the practical direction of the 
establishment here. Doctor Barbier feels he 
must be with his wife now, and he will go 
outside, in the apartment I’d got for us; 
and I’m to take over his—he’s made the 
most advantageous terms, or of course we 
couldn’t afford it. Of course, anything I 
could have done—I’d have been only too 
glad—but he says it is only anticipating 
what would have happened in a few years, 
and he’d rather be called in frankly as con- 
sulting physician. You see, it’s an entirely 
American clientele, practically, and I hap- 
pen to have got on very well with them. 
That’s the one trouble. I don’t get much 
chance to practice my French. I’m talk- 
ing English all day, and so is Riggs. It 
vexes him too. Westcott—our third man— 
simply won’t learn anything else; doesn’t 
want to. It’s extraordinary how obstinate 
he is.” 

He glanced at her, but she was staring 
ahead, her lips tightened. What was he 
talking about, this dark, bearded man? 
Why all this prattle about French? What 
did he want her to understand? He drew a 
long breath and tightened his hold on her 
hand. 

“Excuse me, dear, I’m bothering you,” 
he said. “I seem to explain things badly; 
but I’m nervous, Nellie, and I haven’t had 
much sleep lately, and this has all come so 
suddenly. That’s why I am a little upset 
about Miss Armiger’s not being here. It 
would have been so much simpler.” 

“How would it have been simpler?”’ 

““Why—we could have been married im- 
mediately! I must move in as soon as possi- 
ble, you see. Somebody must be there, and 
the place is full—we have twenty resident 
patients. The doctor’s apartment is charm- 
ing. It looks out over the court and garden, 
and it’s quite shut off from the rest. A sep- 
arate entrance, and everything. I’m sure 
you will like it. I’m awfully sorry about not 
being able to take you away for a few 
weeks. I know you had some plan for 
Italy; but we can do that later, can’t we, in 
my vacation? You see, this was all so 
sudden.” 

“Tt seems to have been,” she said. “And 
how long will you have to stay here, Rob, 
under this arrangement?” 

He stared at her. 

“How long?” he repeated. ‘Why, that’s 
just the point! Forever, I hope. Wouldn’t 
you like to? I wouldn’t get such a place as 
this in ten years at home—twenty, per- 
haps! It’s a great thing for me. I thought 
you'd love it. And you will, you know. It’s 
the only country in the world to live in. 
You wait—you’ll see! It isn’t as if you have 
any family to leave, my dear—you’re as 
free as I am. And of course you could go 
back for visits whenever you liked—if you 
did like! Or better still, your friends can 
come over to see you. They'll be glad of an 
excuse.” 

She folded her hands in her lap and 
looked thoughtfully at him. 

“You mean that you decided to live in 
France without consulting me at all? That 
seems a little odd to me, Rob. You see, I 
had never thought of such a thing.” 

To her amazement he burst into sudden 
laughter. 

“Oh,” he said, checking suddenly at her 
look, ‘‘I see! I had forgotten the American 
woman’s point of view. Really, my dear, I 
can’t help feeling you’re a little absurd— 
I mean, here I am, explaining all this to 
you, showing you just how and why it is. 
For heaven’s sake, what do you want, 
Nellie? It’s not as if I said, ‘Here, we’re 
going to be married tomorrow—never mind 
why! And we’ll live thus and so; don’t 
ask any questions!’”’ 

“Oh, Rob, it’s you that are absurd!”’ she 
cried. ‘‘Do you imagine for a moment 
that I’d agree to anything like that? Who 
would? I understand all that you're ex- 
plaining. I only say that you’ve arranged 
it all, apparently, and then you explain it. 
I—I have to have a little time to think. 
I don’t say I couldn’t do all this, but I have 
to think.” 


April 12, 


They did not look at each other, } 
rose slowly and took both her hands, 
“Of course, of course,” he answere 
mastering his disappointment with a stro; 
effort. ‘‘I—I understand—or I can 
I know it seems sudden, though I shouldy 
have thought you’d mind that so muc. 
But, you see, it’s my whole career. Am: 
naturally expects his wife to be interest! 
in that, doesn’t he—even in America? ]j 
not as if I had to go to Greenland or—| 
Africa!” 
“T’m glad you haven’t,” she answere| 
laughing nervously, “because I’m afra 
you'd have to go alone in that case, n| 
dear!” 
He made an odd face at that, but laugh 
with her, and the air cleared. They sho’ 
hands. 
“T’m planning things so that I ean 
tomorrow afternoon,” he said. “Tl; 
and get you and show you over our pl 
and see if I can get Doctor Barbier for | 
minute, to meet you. He’s a marvelouso 
fellow. If Miss Armiger couldn’t get ;| 
here, we could be married very quiet] 
couldn’t we, without her? Because ho 
estly, Nellie, I couldn’t get down to Ror 
now. Would you mind?” | 
She left her hands in his and studied } 
face, so strange with its little pointed hea) 
and yet so quickly grown familiar. The 
Rob had nearly faded from her memo 
“Perhaps you could come down later 
she hazarded. ‘‘Ina great many ways th 
might be better.” f 
He smiled and shook his head, as « 
smiles at a charming, unreasonable child 
“There, there!” he said. “We'll ta 
about it tomorrow. Poor little girl, y 
tired and nervous, and it’s all my 
And maybe I’m a little tired and neyo 
myself. Good night, my dear; I'll cor 
after lunch.” 
“Good night, Rob,” she said, and 
kissed quietly. 
Nell walked slowly into the bedro 
sat on her bed without a word. 
upright in hers, gave little evidence : 
much-discussed sleepiness. 
“Well, how was it?” she inquired eag 
“Tsn’t he stunning? I think he’s 
better-looking than his photograph 
And awfully nice, too, if he is a little 


swered in a tired, empty voice. 
to be married very quickly, here. 
to live in an apartment in the sana 
He’s to be the head of it, practically. — 
he expects to live over here always 

She was very near, suddenly, to 
One kind word from Mattie and she 1 
have wept in her arms, close to her 
heart, in the little friendly bed. But 
tie, surprisingly, had no kind word; di 
feel the need of any. 

“Well,” she cried in her brisk 
voice, “‘what’s the matter? Any 
would think you’d lost your last fi 
Why not be married now? What’ 
difference? You don’t really need yc 
Aunt Ella, you know. And Paris is a je 
place for a honeymoon, I should thi 
course, if Rob’s to be the head of 
pital, he’s got to stay here.” 4 

Slowly, by little and little, Nell’s he 
lightened. Under the glow of this chet) 
common sense her hopes warmed, 
fright faded. 4 

She was tired, that was it; tired a) 
nervous. It all seemed natural enough 
Mattie then? She took it all for granti 
just as Rob did? =. 

“T mustn’t act like a fool!” she told h’ 
self. ‘‘Perhaps I did expect too mud 

She slipped into bed, glad of an excuse 
scold herself; things like this mustn't | 
spoiled. 

They had an amusing morning of sh( 
and boulevards. The city had not yet fal 
under the November rains, and show 
them its best shining face. Nell was ' 
chanted. j 

“Now I'll go and get everything throu 
the customs. Give me your keys, dea 
said Martha, after a delicious luncheor 
and so cheap too! “Have a great aft 
noon with him, and don’t worry about 
thing.” | 

What a friend! Nell posed her 2 
close-fitting little hat gratefully over ! 
freshly rippled bronze hair that had ¢ 
forth such delightful comments from t 
coiffeur. F 

“T’ll tell you all about the apartm 
she promised. She was really interested 
the apartment now; these old court 
gardens were full of possibilities. 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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| HAT are the secrets of Studebaker’s 
\ remarkable success? Sales almost 
| A demand de- 
oped by leaps and bounds to 150,000 fine 


s yearly. Extra values and attractions which 
people to pay $201,000,000 for these cars 


trebled in three years. 


t year. 
Nhat is behind this sensation ? 


: It is men—above all 


Ne might tell you of steels and other 

terials—the best men know. 

Jr of model plants, on which we have 

nt over $50,000,000. 

)f $8,000,000 in drop forge plants— 

),000,000 in body plants. 

Mf an engineering department which 

ts us $500,000 yearly. 

Mf bodies built by masters of coach 

iiding. Of luxurious upholstery, of 

intless extra touches. Of every dainty 

itor which the heart desires. 

Ne might tell of supreme endurance. 

e Studebaker car, built in 1918, has 

mpleted 80 years of ordinary driving 

-75,000 miles. 

3ut other factors did far more to 

Ice Studebaker at the top. Those 
modern methods of co-operation 


(2 our men. 


| There are 23,000 of us 


[here are 23,000 of us who co-operate to 
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We Believe in Men 


Some altruistic factors in 


Studebaker cars 


We pension old workers when they wish to 
retire. We finance their pleasures, like the 
Studebaker band. 

So these men work to a common end. Their 
future is wrapped up in our future. Every man 
shares our success. 

The management draws dividends on every 


See the Results 


EFORE you buy a fine car, go see the results 

of these methods. 
Studebaker dealers show 13 fine-car models. They 
range in price from $1,025 up to the utmost in quality 


cars. 
Sales have almost trebled in the past three years, 


as people found them out. Last year, buyers paid 
$201,000,000 for Studebaker cars. 

There is a new situation in quality cars. 
it up before buying. 

Whatever its price, every Studebaker car, in all 
the essentials, represents the best we know. 

Learn what this long-honored name means in 
motor cars today. 


Measure 


super-accomplishment. We figure on normal 
success. Then 10% of all above that goes to 
the men who help make it. 


tld Studebaker cars. We are all of one family. 


’ share the same enthusiasms, foster the 


e ideals. 


Ne are partners. All workers can buy stock 


rm us on most attractive terms. 


Ne spend large sums yearly on co-operative 
ck. On work which makes us a family. 

We strive to keep these men together as they 
eelop skill. We pay them annual dividends 
After five years those dividends 


I wages. 
tount to ten per cent of their wages. 


Touring .. 


Coupe (5-Pass.) 
Sedan ial 8 


me WORLD'S 


Ne give them annual vacations with pay. 


| ieoeG HT - S lex 


5-Pass. 112-in.W. B. 40 H. P. 


Roadster (3-Pass.) 
Coupe-Roadster (2-Pass.) . 
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That's why we reign 


That, as we see it, is why Studebaker holds 
the place that it does in this field. 

Someone else, with equal pains— without so 
much regard for costs—might build compara- 
ble cars. 

But no concern we know can match the spirit 
that exists here. And that is more than all the 
rest combined. 

Sons, fathers and grandfathers are working 


here side-by-side. Three generations of men 
schooled in Studebaker principles. All treating 
their work as an art. 

To them the name Studebaker is a tradition. 
All of them share our ambitions, and all of 
them share our success. The lowliest worker 
is a partner, and he realizes his responsibility. 

This is a new conception of business. 
Here it is being worked out to the 
limit. It means, as we see it, a new in- 
dustrial day. 


What it means to you 


We urge you to learn what this 
means to you. It means, for one thing 
much extra cost, and buyers have to 
pay that. We spend millions on efforts 
which seem altruistic. 


But note the result. Every dollar we 
spend in these ways saves you five dol- 
lars, we believe. A demand has resulted 
which compels a production of 150,000 
cars per year. And the big expenses of 
motor car building are divided by that 
output. 

Note the values that we offer—the 
utmost in everything. Scores of extras 
in any type you choose. That could not 
be done—it was never done—without 
co-operation of all men concerned. 


Typifies new-day business 


Studebaker typifies new-day business, so far 
as we know how to do it. Our standards, in 
every part and detail, are the highest yet known 
in this industry. We claim no materials, no 
workmanship, no care, no luxury, no beauty 
can surpass what we offer you. 

Yet Studebaker prices—as low as $1025—are 
unique in the fine-car field. 

That is why Studebaker has become the sen- 
sation of Motordom. Why the demand has 
grown to 150,000 cars yearly. 

Certainly you owe to yourself a review of 
these 13 models if you seek for a quality car. 


SPECGail A CaS TX BipleGal-ws* LX 
5-Pass. 119-in. W. B. 50H. P. 7-Pass. 126-in. W. B. 60H. P. 
siege Anserae ge ee $1425 Touring . re $1750 
1195 Roadster (Z-Passy)) wus oder 1400 Speedster (5-Pass.) nae 1835 : t 
1305) BG@ouper(S2Pass))em wie: jh. 1 eke95ere Conper(S-Passy)i ty . 2/9 2495 
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All prices f. 0. b. U. S. factories and subject to change without notice. 
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Detroit, Mich. South Bend, Ind. 
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Walkerville, Canada 
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ABottle of Milk is a Bottle of Health 
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dont go home 


weary and worn 


At all meals, and between meals, too, 
drink a bottle or two of milk. You'll 
feel better—you'll work better, you'll 
go home with the vigor and vim you 
carried away inthe morning. Milk is 
the one food-drink that can alone 
sustain life. 

Drink morebottled milkeveryday. Be- 
cause bottled milkis cleanand protect- 
ed. Be sure it’s bottled in a Thatcher 
Milk Bottle. Because Thatcher 
Milk Bottles are full-measure bottles. 
Thatcher manufacture prevents 
undersized bottles and assures you 
an honest quart or pint. That is 
why over 80% of the largest dairies 
in America use Thatcher Bottles. 
Call or see your milk dealer to-day. Ask 
him if he uses Thatcher full-measure bot- 
tles. Insist that your milk be delivered in 


Thatcher Bottles. Look for the Thatcher 
imprint on the bottle’s lower edge. 


Thatcher Manufacturing Co. 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


Operating nine large factories devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of Superior Quality Milk Bottles. 


THATCHER 
BOTTLES MILK 


When they say a Quart-They mean it 
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(Continued from Page 64) 

But at three o’clock, just as she was 
growing a little restless and displeased, a 
card was brought—Dr. Russell Westcott! 
She remembered the name, oddly enough— 
“Westcott, our third man.’”’ The one who 
refused to learn French. Was it possible 
that Rob A quick resentment carried 
her easily through the ordeal of the tele- 
phone, and in a moment he was shaking her 
hand heartily; a tall, slim, blue-eyed fel- 
low, with the square American chin and the 
long, humorous nose she was soon to recog- 
nize as typical of her countrymen. 

‘“Now don’t scold me, Miss Armiger!”’ he 
begged, showing a mouthful of white, 
square teeth. ‘‘Don’t be like the ministers 
on rainy Sundays. It’s not my fault. And 
any woman who gets engaged to a doctor 
might just as well get used to it before she 
takes the final plunge, you know. They’re 
fatal. Royce is all tied up—can’t possibly 
leave till six. So he asked me to come and 
show you round a bit, and of course I was 
far from bursting into tears.” He still shook 
her hand energetically. ‘“As a matter of 
fact,” he added naively, “I can show you 


| round a lot better than Royce—he’ll take 
| you where he likes and I’ll take you where 


you'll like! Voila la différence, as we say 
over here. Don’t you believe me?” 

She found herself smiling with friendly 
confidence into his eyes. 

“T believe you absolutely, Doctor West- 
cott,’’ she said. 

“Royce stops at every corner to explain 
that they’re the only people who know how 
to manage a city. Some day he'll be killed 
in the traffic, demonstrating how little the 
French need traffic regulations,’ he ob- 
served, shooting a saucy gleam at her from 
his blue eyes. 

“And you don’t think they’re the only 
people?”’ 

“Oh, I’m all for God’s own country,”’ he 
said with a laugh. “I’m hopeless! But I’ve 
got one of those funny little baby automo- 
biles, and the traffic has nothing on me. 
What a wonderful little place you have 
here! Isn’t it pretty and cozy? It takes an 
American to do it, doesn’t it? And I see 
you’ve accomplished the first duty of an 
American woman—you’ve bought a hat!” 

“How do you know?” she said, smiling. 

“Oh, my dear lady! How do I know? 
That’s one thing they can do, isn’t it? It’s 
awfully becoming—‘trés réussi,’ as my con- 
cierge’s daughter says. Now, let’s go. 
These days are precious; you won’t see 
many of ’em, as I suppose you know. I’m 
going to show you the Bois first. Do you 
know the French idea of a wild woodland 
scene? It’s awfully pretty, if you’re careful 
of it, and don’t muss it up!”’ 

She slipped into the tiny car, and realized, 
with a lift of spirits, that this was what she 
had imagined—this was to be the afternoon 
of her hopes, after all! 

It was all delightful, from the pots of 
azalea and chrysanthemums purchased at 
the great flower market, so amazingly fill- 
ing the open square with bloom, to the deli- 
cious tea and cakes in the bright restaurant 
and the snatched fox trot in the big hotel. 

“Y ou’d better dance while you can, Miss 
Armiger, because Royce has given it up,” 
he warned her with a laugh—“‘unless you 
can make him begin again,” he added. 

“Oh, I’ll make him!” she answered gayly; 
but a little shadow of uncertainty brushed 
the bright afternoon; could she make him? 

“‘T suppose he’s awfully busy—really?”’ 
she asked suddenly, as they mounted the 
little car again and started for a final turn 
to see the city under the early lights. 

“Rushed to death,” he answered. “He’s 
a whale for work, you know. And this affair 
of Madame Barbier has doubled it. It’s a 
wonderful thing for him, but no more than 
he deserves—not a bit. The patients are 
crazy about him, French and American 
both. It’s made a big difference to me, too, 
you know. I’m all mixed up in my mind, 
Miss Armiger—I wish you’d give me some 
advice. You seem just like a breath of 
home, blowing in on us. You see, I’m get- 
ting poetical. But I would like to see how it 
strikes you. That’s the Sacré Coeur 
up there, like a dome of cloud. In the sun- 
set, later in the year, it seems to float in the 
mist; it’s amazing.” 

“Advice about what?”’ she asked inter- 
estedly. 

**T’ll tell you later,’’ he said, a sudden re- 
serve in his voice. ‘“‘I hadn’t an idea how 
late it was. Royce will be calling me out if 
I don’t do better than this.” . 

“T don’t think it’s likely,’ she said 
quietly. ‘“‘But I suppose we had better get 
back; Martha will wonder where I am.” 
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But Martha and Rob were berfding over 
an old map of the city he had found in a 
bookstall on one of the quais, and did not 
question their hour of arrival. 

“You understand why I couldn’t come, 
Nellie?”’ Rob asked. “I didn’t like to leave 
you alone, and I asked Doctor Westcott— 
it was his afternoon off, anyway, and I 
knew he wouldn’t mind.” 

“That’s a very mild way of putting it,” 
Westcott added promptly. ‘I hope you'll 
be busy often, cher docteur. 

“Now I'll be getting on; 
have a lot to talk over.” 

“Oh, won’t you stay and dine?” she 
begged hospitably. ‘“‘Do! And then we 
can go out somewhere this evening.” 

Rob looked a little surprised through his 
shell-rimmed pince-nez. 


I know you 


“Out? Again?’ he queried. ‘‘ Why, 
aren’t you tired, Nellie? I thought I’d 
show you this map.” 

“Tired?’’ she repeated lightly. “Why 


should I be tired, for heaven’s sake, Rob? 
And Mattie must have a little fun. She’s 
been at the customs all day.” 

“T’d love to stay,”’ said Doctor Westcott. 
“‘Riggs has had altogether too easy work, if 
you ask me. And I know exactly where 
we'll go. I'll prescribe for Miss Wendell.” 

“You didn’t need to do that, Nellie,” 
Rob began, as they walked down the 
stairs, leaving the little lift to the others. 
“You aren’t supposed to entertain here, you 
know; it isn’t as if you were at home. And 
all this costs something, my dear girl. It 
isn’t as if it came out of your own kitchen. 
Westcott and I are old friends; he knows 
you’re alone here. And of course you won’t 
do it. I mean, my being here makes a dif- 
ference, of course; but with your aunt 
away You have to be very careful in 
a hotel, you know. They don’t understand, 
over here, about our young girls.” 

“Really, Rob, I don’t mean to be rude, 
but I can’t help it!” she burst out, stop- 
ping on the landing. “‘If they don’t under- 
stand me, I don’t understand you! What 
do you mean? I shouldn’t dream of not 
asking Doctor Westcott, after the perfectly 
delightful afternoon he’s given me! I’d 
like to anyway. It’s much nicer, four than 
three. How about Mattie? And I wish you 
wouldn’t keep talking about aunty being 
away. She never was here! And Martha 
Wendell’s twenty-seven—she isn’t usually 
called a young girl. And we invited the 
Welles boys to dinner day after tomorrow, 
yesterday morning, when they brought the 
roses—you might as well know it. I prom- 
ised Cousin Jo we would.” 

“The Welles boys?” he repeated slowly. 
“Who are they?” 

‘Friends of mine,’’ she answered briefly. 
“They’re studying at the Beaux Arts. We 
know several people in Paris, you know.” 

“Americans, you mean.” 

“T certainly don’t mean Patagonians,”’ 
she replied. ‘“‘Do you dislike Americans, 
Rob? I’m one, you know!” 

‘I’m sorry,” he said quietly. ‘‘We seem 
to get into unfortunate discussions, my 
dear, don’t we? Of course I can’t say as to 
what you should do now—but I hoped you 
wouldn’t get in with the American colony 
here. You don’t get any idea of French life 
that way. And I hoped you’d want to ——” 

“Oh, I don’t know what I want!” she 
cried impatiently. “‘How can I tell—so 
soon?”’ 

““That’s perfectly true,” he agreed, relief 
in his voice; ‘‘you can’t, and I mustn’t 
hurry you. I see that. We must both bea 
little patient, that’s all.” 

She gave him her hand repentantly and 
they hurried to join the two others, who 
met them with wise smiles. 

Nell blushed angrily. How little they 
knew about it! 

Russell Westcott’s cheery nonsense soon 
got them all into good humor; the little 
dinner was gay and friendly. Only as the 
two girls dropped comfortably into bed, 
after an amusing evening, did it occur to 
Nell that they had not in any way discussed 
Rob’s plans or her adaptation to them! 

There would be no visit to the apartment 
for several days, at least, it turned out, for 
Madame Barbier’s condition would not 
permit her being moved; and as Rob had 
described it thoroughly, and as it was 
clearly a most charming and convenient 
little room, the girls ended by taking it for 
granted; and Nell found herself, character- 
istically, more interested in it and her occu- 
pation of it in the near future than when 
she had been so hurriedly threatened with it. 

“When will Madame Barbier be able to 
sata she asked, a week after their ar- 
rival. 


\ 


April 12, 


It was the first afternoon she had f : | 
herself alone with Rob in the cheery aE 
sitting room. Martha was at the theate, 
and Nell, who had expected to go ow “i 
Versailles with Doctor Westcott—for Ro) 
had feared the arrival of an important n 
patient and must hold himself free—ha 
been oddly surprised and a shade disap 
pointed at the substitution of a téte-a-tay 
indoors for a run through the fresh air, | 

“Nobody knows,” he said absently 
“It’s just a matter of waiting. Do yo) 
really need a fire here, Nellie? It’s no 
cold, you know, and they charge you ver} 
high for this wood. No French perso) 
would think of having a fire here.” 

“But I’m not French, Rob,” she an 
swered, smiling a little quizzically; “and | 
happen to be cold without it. The hotel j 
very reasonable really. Imagine gettin, 
all this for five dollars a day at home!” _ 

“But, my dear girl, won’t you ey ti 


think in francs, not dollars? I assure you, 
my French friends would be horrified 
what you are paying. The france is you 
basis now, isn’t it?”” he added hastily. | 

“‘T’ve got loads of francs, Rob. I change)| 
a lot this morning. Open the window, i 
you’re too hot. I asked about Ma 4 
Barbier,’”’ she went on persistently, a lit 
piqued at his easy dropping of the — | 
“because Mattie is thinking of beginniy 
course in French civilization, or somethin 
with this professor she’s so crazy about, an\| 
I was just wondering ——” o. 

“Oh, those courses are always going on,’ 
he said carelessly. ‘‘She’s not working f 
a degree, isshe? Westcott has a cousin wh) 
can take you both over the deyasta 
region, in a really very interesting way, i 
you cared to go before it gets too cold 
Would you?” x’ 

“T don’t believe I care anything 
it,” she answered briskly. What had 
over him? She looked curiously at 
‘For a person who came to this hotel i 
state of mind you came in a we 
Rob,” she said suddenly, ‘“‘you’re ta 
funny sort of attitude now. Before 
my hat off you wanted me to de 
everything; and now when I try to fine 
where I am ——” : 

He flushed slightly, but she ca 
quiet little triumphant smile in his ey 
was as if he had said, “Aha, my girl! 
worked!” 

He took her hand with a transpa 
masculine relief. 

“You see, Nellie,” he began quit 
“T understand a little better than I 
that’s all. I was too sudden, too 
about all this. It wasn’t to be expec 
I have been convinced—I have dee 
that is, to let you settle down and 
about a little, and see for yourself 
things are; and then, as I see now, 
feel that you’re doing this yourself. 
better, isn’t it?” ‘ 

“Much better,’ she agreed, stud 
him. “I see. And what made you 
of all this so suddenly?” j 

“What made me? What—what 
mean?” he questioned hurriedly, 
had a little more time, I suppose, to 
it over.” a 

“‘T see,”’ she said again, and sat 

They looked out at the sky, which 
now overcast and sullen, and watch 
first drops hit the panes. Rob’s eyes wél 
far away when he began to speak. _ 

“Cloudy again,” hesaid. ‘I amso sort 
that you can’t meet one of my friends he 
just now, that I’m particularly anxious 1 
have see you—a typically charming an 
delightful Frenchwoman. Did I ever me 
tion her toyou? The name is Picquemé 

“No, you never did,” she replied. 

“It’s the type Americans don’t often g' 
the chance to know,” he went on; “ 
don’t care much about meeting A: 
women, you know. But she has a ba 
of grippe in the family and is tied abso 
to the house. Her little boy, a pe 
delightful little fellow, has been in 
week, and she never leaves him. It 
little different,’ he added, smiling, “fre 
the women at home, you see, who le 
that to nurses. They’re very old-fas 
here, thank God!” 

Nell shot up from her seat beside 
and picked nervously at the falling 
soms of the pink azalea. 

“Rob Royce, what do you mean? 
cried, her eyes dark, her cheeks deep 
“Are you utterly crazy, I wonder? 
told you that American women leay 
children to nurses? What rot! Of 
they get them, because they can 
them, and because they’re the best 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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(Continyed from Page 66) 

in the world, thank goodness! But they 
get them to help. Why, when I had the 
grippe, aunty—and she was only my aunt— 
never took her clothes off till daddy actu- 
ally put her to bed! I wouldn’t take my 
i I simply 
detest you, Rob, when you talk like this!” 

“Well, well,” he said pacifically, “I’m 


| only too glad if I’m wrong, Nellie—only too 


glad. But that’s the idea one gets these 
days. These clubs and this voting ue 

“Voting isn’t our principal indoor sport,” 
she said, with a choking little giggle. ‘Let’s 
go out and take a walk, Rob, shall we? 
I’ve got a raincoat.” 

It was three days later, and she was sit- 
ting beside Westcott in the little car, her 
lap full of flowers. They chattered or sat 
in silence as her mood directed. He was 
very companionable. 

“Do you know Madame Picquemalle?”’ 
she asked abruptly. ‘‘What is she like?” 

“Oh, has Royce spoken of her? Have 
you met her? I’m glad,” he answered 
quickly. ‘‘I didn’t know ——” 

“Why are you glad?” 

“Oh, come, Miss Armiger, how you pick 
a fellow up!”’ he protested, laughing a little 
awkwardly. ‘I mean, I couldn’t very well, 
could I, until he did? Yes, I know her, and 
she’s awfully nice. The child’s sick, you 
know, and she can’t see anybody. She’sa 
fine little woman. Rob’s known her for 
years.” 

“Ts her husband a doctor too?”’ 

“Her husband? Why, she’s a widow— 
didn’t you know? Picquemalle was killed 
in 714. The boy’s about ten.” 


“Oh, ten! She isn’t young then?” 
“Forty, I think.” 
ce Oh ! ” 


But this careless, final intonation of 
young American disillusionment brought a 
quick response. 

“That’s nothing, you know, Miss Armi- 
ger, over here. It’s all right for Rob—I 
mean—I mean ——”’ 

Her quick, hearty laughter reassured 
him. He brought the car around with a 
nervous jerk. 

“See here, you mustn’t get this wrong,” 
he said, stopping the car and looking 
straight ather. ‘Don’t make any mistake, 
Miss Armiger—Rob’s straight as a string. 
I’m telling you, and I know. Don’t get 
any ideas from these novels and the plays, 
because it’s Paris! They’re the best of 
friends and nothing more.” 

“Why, of course,” she said quietly. “‘Do 
you suppose I don’t know that? You 
needn’t tell me—really.”’ 

“Then that’s all right,’ he concluded, 
with a deep breath. ‘‘I can see you mean 
it. I don’t mind saying that if he hadn’t 
been crazy about you, and engaged and 
everything, there might have been a chance 
for her. We all thought so, as a matter of 
fact. They have a lot of things in common 
and she’s been a great help to him. It’s 
she, you know, who’s given him all his ideas 
about France and French women—she’s 
told him a lot about them, of course.” 

“She’s told him a lot about American 
women, too,’ Nell added demurely. ‘‘She 
understands them, too, I should say.” 

“What do you mean? I know she ad- 
vised him not to hurry on the—his—your 
wedding too hard, for she told me so.” 

“So I judged.” 

He laughed-shortly. 

“You can’t fool women, can you?” he 
said. ‘She was working in his hospital 
during the war,” he went on. “We all 
thought they’d make a match of it. And 
then he went over and met you again, and 
it was allup. But she’s a charming person. 
Quiet, you know—not at all the dashing- 
widow type. What they call over here a 
femme bien sérieuse.’’ 

“T see; I shall be glad to know her. Tell 
me, Doctor Westcott, what did you want to 
ask my advice about that first day?” 

“Oh, you remembered? Why, it’s this.’ 

He paused a moment, pulling a flower 
from her lap. They were sitting, quietly 
under a tree; the light struck the mossy, 
green, theatrical trunks of the bois and 
slanted off like a Diaz picture. 

“When Rob moves up, I move up, too, 
Miss Armiger—that is, if I stay. It’s a big 
job for me—his place. But if I keep it, I’d 
better stay—a long time, that is. I’ve got 
to make up my mind. If I go home, I can 
set up for myself in Philadelphia and my 
uncle will help me. It’ll be all right, but 
it’ll be slow. Here, with the france what it 
is, and the hospital booming, I’ll be much 
richer, really, though it wouldn’t sound so 
over there. But do I want to stay? It 
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would be just business with me—I don’t 
feel as Rob does, of course. He’ll never be 
happy anywhere else, you know.” 

“T know.” 

“Tt suits him down to the ground. He 
likes them and they like him. Now I ad- 
mire them, Miss Armiger—I take off my 
hat to them; but I don’t, really, like’em. I 
don’t understand ’em. That’s the real 
truth of it. And yet, as a professional prop- 
osition, maybe I’d better go on with it. I 
don’t know So I put it to you—shall I 
go or stay?” 

She stared at the flowers, flame-color in 
the faint late sun. 

“Go,” she said instantly. ‘‘Go back, 
Doctor Westcott.” 

He laughed shortly. 

“T thought so,” he said. “All right, I’ll 
go!” 

“You would, anyhow, sooner or later,” 
she said. ‘‘You’d better do it now.” 

“Right you are,’ as Riggs says,’’ he 
answered. “But my wife—if I ever afford 
one—will have to put up with a poor young 
doctor. I’m only thirty, you know.” 

‘‘They have been known to do so,”’ she 
ee briefly, ‘‘as you know perfectly 
well.” 

“Tt’ll be a long time before then,” he 
said. quietly, ‘“anyhow—if ever. But I’m 
obliged to you for clearing my mind, all the 
same. I knew you would.” 

“But—but ” Nell twisted uncom- 
fortably in the little seat. ‘‘Wait, Doctor 
Westcott, you mustn’t be sosure. I mean— 
what is it to me? How can I tell, a com- 
plete stranger, what you ought to do? Ask 
somebody else.”’ 

““There’s nobody else I want to ask,’’ he 
said slowly, looking hard at her; ‘‘nobody. 
And—and you don’t seem a complete 
stranger to me. You never have. Do you 
understand?” 

“T understand,’”’ she said. ‘‘Shall we go 
on now? It’s grown cold.” 

At the hotel Rob was waiting for them 
impatiently. 

“Nellie,” he began, ‘‘I’m sure you won’t 
mind. I’ve asked Riggs to come in my 
place tonight. Here are the tickets, and he 
was delighted. Doctor Barbier is going to 
take charge. Madame is much better to- 
day. They’re going to move next week. 
But Madame Picquemalle’s little boy has 
been asking for me all day, and they can’t 
get him to sleep. He’s convalescent, you 
know, and restless. She’s very apologetic 
and is going to write you, but I assured her 
you’d understand.”’ 

“Why, of course!’’ she said cordially. 
“What else could you do? It’s absolutely 
all right. Run along. Please give her my 
regards and tell her how glad I am the little 
boy is better, won’t you?” 

She smiled frankly at Martha and West- 
cott, who were looking curiously at her. 
Her color was unusually high and her hazel 
eyes shone deeply; she had never looked 
more nearly lovely. 

“Would you mind running down and 
ordering, you two, and meeting Doctor 
Riggs?” she said easily. “I want to talk to 
Rob a moment.” 

Mattie shot a quick glance at her as the 
door closed; she raised her brows and 
smiled. Nell smiled back at her, and 
walking up to Rob, held out her hand. 

“Good-by, Rob,”’ she said. 

““Good-by, Nellie,’”? he answered, draw- 
ing off the glove he was buttoning. ‘I’m 
so pleased that you appreciate the position 
I’m in. I couldn’t very well go back on the 
little fellow. Madame Picquemalle has the 
name of a very good teacher for me—a 
friend of hers who has lost all her money 
and has had a great deal of success with 
Americans. I’ll make an engagement for 
you. You'll have time now, won’t you, to 
begin? Unfortunately, so few of the French 
speak English; but you’ll pickit up quickly, 
I know.”’ 

“Don’t bother about the teacher, Rob,” 
she said, still holding his hand firmly. ‘‘It 
isn’t worth while. And don’t be vexed at 
what I’m going to say. There’s no good 
making a long business of it, I’m sure. I 
want you to give my regards to madame 
and tell her that I’m sending you this eve- 
ning very gladly—not as my fiancé any 
longer—just as my friend. Will you?” 

He stared at her, frowning. 

“Nellie,” he said, ‘you don’t mean— 
you’re not serious?”’ 

“Never more so,’”’ she answered him. 

““You were so wise to wait a little, Rob; 
it wouldn’t have done. We didn’t really 
know each other, did we? There are— 
there are people much better suited to you 
than I am, Rob, I’m sure. There’s no good 


-you can’t do it. You’d have to want n 
a 


trying to change me into somebody else. 


just as I am.” 5 

She held his hand still, though he twitche 
it nervously. om 

“Tf you think ” he began, and’ 
his lip. “Nellie,” he cried, “you ean 
feel—you don’t mean that you imagi 
that I —— If it’s Madame Picquen 
swear to you that I’ve never said 
to her you couldn’t hear!”’ 

“You needn’t swear it,’’ she 
gently; “I’m sure of it, anyway. I 
that. But do you really want to x 
me, Rob, if I don’t want to?’ ; 

“Certainly not,” he said stiffly. — 

“Well, I don’t,”’ she said, still 
that restive hand; ‘‘and so of cow 
don’t, either. I don’t know if this is t 
they do this in France, but it’s the or 
I know,” she added irrepressibly. 
know I’m right, don’t you, Rob?” — 

“Tf that’s the way you feel abo 
there’s nothing else to say,” he 
still staring at her; ‘but I don’t 
stand this, Nellie. I’ll admit I have 
little disappointed in certain thin 
I’m sure that we could have —— 

“Oh, no, we couldn’t!”’ she inte: 
smiling. ‘‘Never in the world! ¥ 
ways be friends? I think it’s all y 
were, my dear.”’ 

He held both hands suddenly. Bt 

“What’s made you find this out al 
once?’’ he demanded. ‘“‘I don’t like — 

“Does it matter?’ she said. “TI 
found: it out. Good night, Rob.” 
leaning toward him, she kissed his 
lightly. ‘“‘I like you-better—now we're: 
engaged,”’ she said. 

In the little parlor Doctor Riggs 
with his pleasant English smile. He 
little flowerpot with a trailing top of 

“T brought you this for luck, M 
miger,”’ he said. ‘‘My mother se 
and I divided it. It’s a sort of ae 
her part of the country to give 
brides, you know. Traveler’s J 
eall it. As long as you keep it gre 
true love loves you, and all tha 
thing, you know. Will you have it? 

She took it from him with a strang 
little smile. ; 

“Tf you’ll let me keep it,” she said 
maybe you won’t when I tell you th 
not planning to be a bride any more 
and I have decided that we’re just § 
to be good friends. ji 

“Don’t be embarrassed, Doctor E 
We haven’t quarreled a bit. But 
decided it that way. We move qui 
the States, you know. But mayn’t 
it all the same? For I’m going to_ 
traveler very soon. I’m going on to I 
as I’d planned at first, you know, 
with my aunt. So it may bring 
after all.”’ 

He stared helplessly at Martha, wl 
smiled back reassuringly at him. 

“Tt’s quite all right,” she said. “ 
for it, as we say at home. I was won 
when they’d wake up to it. Don 
agree with me, Doctor Westcott?” 

-But the joking answer they expe 
not come. 

“TI—I don’t—really, it’s one of 
things—I’m afraid I don’t know an 
about it,” he said awkwardly. “ 
sure it’s all right.” . 

Even the Englishman laughed at t 
and forgot his own embarrassment. 

Nell found herself with Doctor Ri 
the rest of the evening, and enjoy 
concert more than anything she had 
or seen in Paris, though she felt od 
laxed and sleepy. They walked hom 
at a street crossing she turned tos 
found Russell Westcott at her si 
others were lost. 

“How long shall you stay in Italy 
asked; and she answered, “All the sj 
I suppose.” : 

“Tf I turned up there in March, 
I go home, would you be there?” 

“T imagine so. Aunty can’t chan 
it’s warm.” 

“T just wanted to know.” a * 

They walked on in a soft, pearly fog; t! 
lamps glowed gently. - 

“That little plant he brought—will 
leave it with me? I’ll look after it.” 

“Oh, no!” she cried softly. “I—I’ 
it with me; for luck, you know.” | 

He marched on, almost too quickly 
her, eyes straight ahead. 4 

“But will you look after it?’ he 
manded. “Will you keep it green! 
won’t—it won’t die?” i 

“T’ll look after it,’’ she said, very 10¥ 
“it won’t die.” 


a 


ims, they are pretty sure to turn out as 


told, as the methods of news gathering, 
igh underground, are often successful. 


-impecunious or improvident young 


ety person will exchange a chance titbit 
ossip for even so slight a compensation 
sn dollars; ten dollars that might send 
mch of orchids to an influential debu- 
e—a turning point toward a rich mar- 
e—or provide some seductively flavored 
ume for some woman whose taste ex- 


.s her pocketbook. 


was particularly interested in the per- 
1 file, which the society editor has been 
to collect by years of contact with the 
lly prominent. Each family was care- 
 docketed and its complete history was 
‘ten in letters of undying newspaper 
+. This file contained, I found, informa- 
/ that would have been the envy and 
vair of Philip Hone, who in the first 
ster of the nineteenth century wrote 
-mmortal diary, which pictured so viv- 
‘the social figures of early America. 

hese inner secrets of the office procedure 
iscinated me that I pored over them by 
‘hour, learning much of a side of life of 
My family 
{an important one in Aspen, Colorado; 
social activity there was limited to the 
‘ch, and to join the ranks of the blue 
ids it was merely necessary to join the 
ich. Separation and divorce were only 
4pered of as legends of the city. Here 


th I was wholly ignorant. 


‘ew York they were as much a part of the’ 


alealendar as marriages. I found broken 
«gements were announced through the 
ium of the society columns. As I be- 
j2 more accustomed to this practice I de- 
i that it was a very good way of dealing 
‘ awkward situations—it took away the 


ina from such occurrences. 


other important cog in the machinery 


he office is the telephone. Though it is 


eat value, it is also a distressing feature 


thering news. 
jication and so many lists need 
ification that we have to turn to 
jorder to facilitate our day’s work, 
jit turns B’s into P’s, T’s into D’s, 
Jin our effort to get the perfect 
(racy that is demanded by the 
"paper we find the patience of 
+ society people soon wanes. Yet 
1it appears in print they are much 
yed if a letter or initial is mis- 
2d and register furious complaints. 
as hard for me to get used to tak- 

uch lists amid the clatter of the 
jwriters around us. Once in a 
e one is lucky enough to get a tele- 
\1e booth with its walls tortured by 
geribblings and works of art left 
ryored and nervous listeners, yet 
(long stuffy waits in it counter- 
nee the advantages of its privacy. 


} . 
The Butler’s Version - 


ithough in the beginning I was de- 
«sed at the thought of being housed 
ie office and being tied down to 
e@ unpleasant details, Isoon learned 
¢ 1 was to have plenty of oppor- 
wy for outside work. One of the 
«€¢ moments of my early career 
12 One evening when I was alone in 
effice. The city editor got atip of 
elopement of a prominent heiress 
: a titled foreigner. The sensa- 
vil marriage of either one of them 
id have been of great consequence; 
tivhen both parties were of as much 
{as these two it made a story of 
tnational importance. If the tip 
*| true, streamer headlines would 
‘/eross the front of the morning 
uF announcing the marriage. It 
‘10t unnatural that even the city 
ibe should become excited. 
if ou may have some trouble get- 
4in,” he said, “but don’t come 
\/ without the story.” 
4 I taxied over to the Park Avenue 
sion I was prepared for great 
ulties, but was determined to get 
d get the story even if I had to 
‘very single one of the tricks that 
read of reporters in fiction re- 
ig to. It would be an adventure 
‘ibe a maid or possibly to knock 
tler in the head and step tri- 
antly in over his prostrate body. 
‘ I could crawl in through 
goalhole. “Madam,” I would say 
je mistress of the house as I stood 


So many stories need 
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before her, perhaps a little dusty, but 
debonair—but by this time the taxi had ar- 
rived at the house. My courage oozed as I 
mounted the steps and rang the bell. After 
a long wait the footman appeared. 

“Ts Mrs. X at home?” I asked mildly. 

“Who shall I say, sir?”’ 

“Mr. Gregg, of the Press.’ 

“T will see if she can see you.’’ And he 
left me standing in the vestibule. 

Almost immediately a soft voice called 
out, “Won’t you come in here, Mr.— 
ah ” T followed her into a small recep- 
tion hall and before I could speak she 
said, “Of course you have come about the 
marriage of my daughter.’’ My affirmation 
was almost a gasp, and she went on: 

_“T want you to say that Mr, X and I en- 
tirely approve of the match, and the quiet 
marriage was in no sense an elopement. 
They had been secretly engaged for some 
time and were married at the Little Church 
Around the Corner, with no members of 
the family present, simply because we were 
out of town and unable to get back in 
time.” 

“But we understand that you and Mr. 
X have not yet given them your blessing,” 
I ventured. 

“We have not seen them,” she said; 
“but I want it distinctly understood that 
there is no unpleasantness in the family 
because of this.” It sounded pretty lame 
to me, but her manner of charm and hauteur 
was impenetrable. “And now I really must 
leave you,” she said pleasantly, and swept 
out of the room, leaving me to be shown 
out by the butler. He caught her kind 
manner at once and made a friendly re- 
mark about the weather. I seized the op- 
portunity to question him. Evidently he 
was only too anxious to talk of the episode, 
which had been seething in the minds of 
the servants. 

“We were that shocked, sir. Why, the 
man had only called on us twice! It was 


TO THE MANNER 


supposed that Miss Ethel liked an entirely 
different gentleman, and when the tele- 
gram reached the master in the country 
they rushed in. I don’t know why, because 
it was done then. And now that they’re 
here they won’t even see Miss Ethel and 
his lordship, and you should know the num- 
ber of times they’ ve telephoned !”’ the butler 
told me excitedly. 

This was just the information I wanted, 
and I returned to the office jubilant. 

Very soon after this I realized that this 
was an exceptional episode in a reporter’s 
career, for I learned that we were not al- 
ways given such kind treatment. There 
were, I soon discovered, three classes in 
society with which we come in contact: 

The avowed social climbers and publicity 
seekers who stop at nothing to keep them- 
selves before the public in their effort to 
climb the social ladder; the people who 
pretend that they do not want to be men- 
tioned in the public prints at all; and those 
who are sincere in their dislike, even hate, of 
newspaper mention. 


The Craving for Limelight 


Of these three classes it is hard to say 
which is the most difficult to deal with. 
The publicity seekers we have always with 
us. They are maddening, but often amus- 
ing. They crop up in every possible guise, 
and itis not only women who are the social 
climbers. The most unexpected is the man 
who craves publicity, and there are num- 
bers of them in New York, mostly bache- 
lors with ambitions to reach a definite place 
in exclusive society circles. The marriage 
road is, of course, the straightest one; but 
it is not given to all to tread its smooth 
pavement. When a bachelor finds himself 
beyond the age when he is a desirable 
parti merely because he is young and mas- 
culine, he tries to force himself into the 
limelight in devious ways. 


“*Men to Fit the Furniture” is the Slogan 


Inthe new 
home— z 
be free from 2 

heating troubles 


Don’t put up with the old discom- 
forts in your new home. Your 
mind will be easy about the heat 
if you have a Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator. Day and night, month 
in and month out, it regulates your 
heating plant like a faithful janitor. 


Keeps your house at exactly the 
temperature you want. You set 
the indicator on the Minneapolis 
so that your house temperature 
will fall at any given hour, for the 
night, and rise at any hour for the 
day. All this is done automat- 
ically. Your house will be com- 
fortably warm when you get up. 


TheAfINNEAPOLIS” 


HEAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 


is easily and quickly installed on 
any type of heating plant, using 
any fuel. Saves % to 4% on fuel. 


Branch offices in principal cities ren- 
der complete installation service. 
Elsewhere see a heating contractor. 


Booklet on Heating Efficiency 
for New Home Builders 


Write for our booklet describing 
the many advantages of auto- 
matic heat control in the home 
and how it may be applied to 
any type of heating system. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
Established 1885 


2803 Fourth Avenue, So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Application to 

hot water, vapor, 

or steam boiler 
illustrated. 


Minneapolis 
is standard 
equipment on 
leading oil bur- 
ners. The prin- 
ciple of the 
oil burner de- 
mands it. Ask 
if it is Minne- 
apolisequipped 


before you buy. 
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Enduring Garter Comfort 
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eee ANH, Pad 
dakcsstseatianannie Asta aTstesctiee nem 


Pioneer-Brighton Wide-Webs are not only more comfortable 


when you first put them on, but the comfort lasts as long as 


the garters. 


Because Pioneer-Brightons are built from the famous Brighton 


«e 


comfort” 


elastic, every rubber strand of which is wrapped and 


re-wrapped with soft yarn to guard against the deadening action 
of perspiration and thus insure enduring service. 


Comfort is built into every detail. 
sure holding cast-off disengages easily, 
makes smoothness permanent and prevents curling. 


The longer web minimizes tension. The 
yet never slips. The double-lined pad 


reinforced to make comfort last. 


Insist on Pioneer-Brighton Wide-Webs. 


comfort—and the longest wear. 


Every Strand of 
Rubber Wrapped 
and Re-Wrapped 
with Soft Yarn 


Single Grip 
35c and up 


Double Grip 
SOc and up 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


For 47 Years Manufacturers of 


Pioneer Suspenders 


Pioneer-Belts Pioneer-Brighton Garters 


Also Sole Makers of 
KAZOO ATHLETIC 


SUSPENDER WAISTS 


Even the stitching is 


Only then are you sure of the greatest 


| society matrons. 
| occasions when the patronesses were in the 
| receiving line. 
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One well-known New York bachelor of 
some business prominence, but absolutely 
no social standing, has as an asset his prow- 
ess as an after-dinner speaker; but, fearful 
that this will not carry him to his goal fast 
enough, he has identified himself promi- 


| nently with affairs, whether he is welcome 


or not. On one occasion he appeared at a 
charitable entertainment at a fashionable 
hotel that was sponsored by the leading 
It was one of those rare 


They greeted him imper- 
sonally, as all the other guests were re- 
ceived, and when he reached the end of the 
line he fell in beside them and shook hands 


| with the new arrivals as if he were indeed 


part of the committee. 

Presently one of the women, whose blood 
was of the bluest, noticed his volunteered 
participation. 

“Who is that man?” she asked her neigh- 
bor. 

“‘T’m sure I don’t know,” was the answer. 

However, nothing was said to him, and 
he stood there happily, seen by many of 
his casual acquaintances, thinking he had 
climbed another rung on the social ladder. 

On another occasion, in his desire to at- 


_ tract the attention of a social leader, he 


rope. 


arranged to sail on the same boat for Eu- 
A little judicious dealing with the 
steward secured a deck chair next to hers, 
and before the voyage was over he had so 
entertained her by carefully rehearsed anec- 
dotes that a few weeks later he had the 
satisfaction of seeing his name in the paper 
as a guest of hers at a dinner in Paris. This 
opening wedge to her society was not per- 
manent, however, for when they had both 
returned to America he found that she con- 
sidered a polite bow on the Avenue suffi- 
cient contact for the future. 

Other publicity seekers make their ap- 
proaches directly to the newspapers. They 


' come into the office with detailed accounts 
of all their activities and both persuasion 
| and bribery are resorted to. Since money 


is refused by reporters on papers of repute, 
presents are sent as a more subtle method 
of ingratiating oneself with the staff. As I 
became better known, I found myself the 
recipient of innumerable cigarette cases 
and holders, desk sets and handkerchiefs. 
The woman who was the head of the de- 
partment received a steady stream of hand 
bags. She got dozens of them. 

“Oh,” she would moan, as she opened a 
package, “if they would only send me soap 
or hair nets or biscuits.” 


Setting Snares for Bachelors 


The more businesslike and impatient ap- 
pealed to social bureaus to handle their 
publicity, and some of them even engaged 
personal social sponsors. Once in a while 
we would yield to the plea of a social 
climber to attend her party; but for the 
most part they were just great dull affairs, 
imitations of those given by the four hun- 
dred. Sometimes an amusing incident 
would freshen the evening. 

A butlerless household once engaged a 
man for a supper party. He started the 
evening by being extremely debonair and 
ended it by being equally drunk. With 
disarming friendliness, he would step up to 
a guest—supper was served at small tables 
seating four—and tapping him on the shoul- 
der, say, “‘How about a little Scotch right 
now? I’m sure you’re wanting a little 
Scotch.” During the course of the meal he 
approached one table, drew up a chair, and 
resting on one elbow, inquired cordially, 
“You folks all right? Like your supper?’”’ 
During the final course he wavered around 
the room with a large tray of dripping 
cherry pie. Thrusting it under someone’s 
nose, he would exclaim, “Now don’t tell 
me you won’t have a piece of this pie! It’s 
marvelous! I made it myself!”’ 

Since numbers are essential, the social 
climbers make every effort to swell their 
list of guests. Ambitious mothers borrow 
lists from friends who are richer than they 
are in acquaintance. To the people on these 
lists who are unknown to them they write 
such notes as this one, received by a man 
I know: , 

My dear Mr. Blank: My daughter and I 
enjoyed meeting you so much at Mrs. A’s dance 
on Tuesday evening. We are anxious to know 
you better, and I would like to have you come 
to a party I am giving for Caroline on January 
twelfth at the Ritz. 

Sincerely, 


Since he had declined his invitation to 
Mrs. A’s party, this was obviously a ruse— 
one that is becoming increasingly popular 


Aprit 12, 
“a 


and is often successful. One read for tk 
is the desire of mothers to have their daug 
ters meet new and eligible young men; q 
other the very real need for extra men at! 
party. In fact, this need is so great that t] 
menace of uninvited guests is creeping fo 
ward. There is scarcely a party of ay| 
considerable size, whether it is at a priya 
house or at a hotel, that has not its quota 
men who have come without the formali 
of an invitation. I say men because t 
proportion of women who are 
take the risk of discovery is so small. ‘T) 
women usually feel that they can 
their desire to mix with the great by ¢ 
to benefit performances. Men are al 
ened to appear at exclusive affairs beeau 
of the promiscuity with which in 
are issued to their sex. This cond i 
growing more and more distressing st 
authority of the social sponsor AS 
No hostess, no matter how ambiti 
may be, welcomes these intrude 
since she has left the arrangemensg 
party to her sponsor, she has no wi 
knowing which are the invited gu 
One of the most flagrant instan 
undesirability of these interlopers o 
a few years ago at an immense part 
at New York’s most fashionable h 
only daughter of a rich but soc 
known family was to make her di 
her doting father was determined 
should establish connections for the 
A well-known man of social tendene 
engaged to pilot them through this iz 
tant channel He had avery good 
own, which he augmented from n Ir 
sources, until the final number of im 
tions sent out was well over a thous 
was one of the most sumptuous 
recent years. The father of the debu 
announced that there was to be no li 
the expenditures. The elaborate sd 
for the party, tales of gold cigaret 
that were to be given as souven 
tracted the attention of nunesaa 
men about town. 


The Lounge Lizard’s Break 


It was then the waning season for 
lizards. They were finding fewer an 
places in which to sun themselves 
was a rare chance to disport the 
an expensive party. They came in 
sleek, trim and with a manner as 
if their mail had brought them hea 
graved invitations. They circulated a1 
the debutantes, who were a little a 
their familiar greetings, but assu 
they must have met them some p 
were cordial to them. This cordi 
sulted in several cases in alliane 
were none too pleasing to the parent; 
of the contracting parties. Since the ¢ 
system prevailed to an exaggerated d 
the lizards had no difficulty in sn 
the prettiest debutantes for dances. 

As the evening wore on they 
more and more sure of themselves. 
quent visits to the punch bow] made 
riotous, and at suppertime they d 
spare the champagne. The liquor ga 
them an abandon that they perhaps ¥ 
not have had otherwise, and the 
with the food in a ruthless manner, t 
ing sandwiches that displeased them 0 
floor and criticizing the salad loudly. 

As far as I know, only one of them ¢ai 
to grief. As I was leaving the party 
gloomy youth, deeply in his cu 
proached me in the coat room. 

“Now I’ve done it,” he moaned 
in on a darn pretty girl and told hi 
the only bright spot in a pretty d 
‘Sorry you feel that way,’ she said 
my party.’ And me not even invite 
concluded. 

The more exclusive hostess doe: 
tolerate the uninvited guest an 
everything possible to prevent his be 
mitted. The butler and footmen of t 
established household must, as part of 
duties, familiarize themselves with a 
and faces of people who are acquaint 
of members of the family. When 
parties are given these trusted ser 
held responsible, and it must be a 
or clever intruder who can pass t 
tiny. One matron has a corps of serv: 
well trained in the status of mem 
New York society that she prides-he' 
never having admitted an uninvit 
to one of her parties. 7 

The people who pretend not to want pt 
licity, but who are, nevertheless, eager lor 
are in the vast majority. They are t 
on which society is founded. They 
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cess to abundance of food does 
necessarily protect from the 
sts of food deficiency.” 


—Jl. Amer. Med. Ass’n. 


> now know definitely that the 
ilar diet of a large portion of 
people in the United States is 
ing short of maintaining satis- 
ory nutrition.” 

—American Home Diet 
is the food digested, not the 
swallowed,thatreally counts. ’ 
—Food Facts 


_ of the most important means, 
only of building up the body, 
vof preventing deterioration of 


‘body in disease, is through. 


er nutrition. 


du want to keep on patching 
* (human) house, keep on eat- 
‘he wrong things. If you want 
jet and keep your house in 
cr, eat food your body can 


Kerhat you want to eat,” but 
that the food you do eat is such 
oad body can turn it into 
-ishment. 

| 

j 

\rape-Nuts is nourishment you 
d,in the form your body can 


pst. 


{ proper starting of the diges- 
“process ... is conditioned by 
eatisfactions of the palate, and 
econsequent flow of the first 
Zitive fluids.” 


Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, 
Fear and Rage 


Aer diet comes the mastication. 
Ky organ of the body is im- 

ed by use, and proper chew- 
gof hard, resistant foods gives 
enouth the exercise it needs to 
limake it self-cleansing, and to 
‘ it healthy and normal.” 


Uetin i d by the Dept. of Public 
ee 


| 


ot take away from any one 
g1 the legitimate work it should 
Don’t baby it, but don’t over- 
ait, 


fae-Nuts is in a form that 
aes you chew. This makes your 
oth do its work which, if it 
er’ t do, your stomach must do 


édition to its own. 
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_ FOOD and NOURISHMENT 
are two very different things ~ 


Food is what you eat - 


\ Nourishment is what your body 
gets out of it- what it digests 


\ 


mal-nutrition 


Almost one-half of all the food we consume 
as a nation comes from the grains. 


Nearly three-fourths of the carbohydrates 
(starches and sugars) are produced in the 
grains, and the carbohydrates are your 
Sreatest source of strength and vitality 
—your power to do work. 

Yet even with this great consumption of 
grains or cereals, even with our tables loaded 
with every kind of food, one out of three of 
the American people suffers from some form 
of malnutrition. 


Your table can groan under food 
and yet you can still suffer from 


Headaches, anemia, decayed teeth, faulty 
elimination, dyspepsia—these are a few of the 
ills that doctors, dentists and the biological 
chemists are more and more tracing to the 
door of malnutrition. 


With our nation so rich in foodstuffs, how 
can this condition persist? ‘Why? 

Because of the way we live nowadays, these 
authorities say, many of us are making our 
bodies attempt to digest foods by brute force, 
and our digestive organs rebel. Then follow 
lassitude, disability, and a train of ills. 


To avoid malnutrition, to properly nourish your body, you must not only 
eat the right food, but your food must be in a form your body can 
easily digest and transform into strength and vitality 


In Grape-Nuts is nourishment you need in the form 
your body can digest. 

Unless the carbohydrates your system needs are 
properly prepared they are hard for your body to take 
care of. They may become a burden and their great 
nourishment-value lost. 

In Grape-Nuts they are dextrinized, that is, they 
are broken down into a form the body readily digests 
and turns into vigorous health and strength. 

This delicious food is made from pure wheat and 
malted barley, slow-baked by a special process that 
transforms the carbohydrates so that the body readily 
utilizes them. 

All the nutriment of the grains is retained—includ- 
ing the precious mineral salts which science is each 
day setting more and more store by. 


In a form which you must chew 


You can’t help chewing Grape-Nuts. There is no 
escape. The crisp, brown kernels force you to chew. 
Not like something that is tough, which, if you don’t 
remember, you will unconsciously swallow. You chew 
Grape-Nuts because you want to and enjoy it. 

This good hard chewing gives the necessary exercise 
to teeth and gums and it is the first step to digestion. 

With Grape-Nuts digestion starts in the mouth— 
where it should start. 

Most people like Grape-Nuts best with cream or 
milk poured at the side of the saucer so as to retain 
to the full the crispness and flavor of the grains. 


Tomorrow for breakfast eat Grape-Nuts. Eat it 
every day and at the end of the first week see how 
much better you feel. All grocers have it. All restau- 
rants serve it in individual packages of a single portion. 
The Postum Cereal Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Serve with cream or 
milk and pour at side 
of saucer to retain to 
the full the crispness 
and flavor of the 
grains. 
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A tooth paste that does 
more than clean the 
teeth temporarily 


By gently stimulating the mouth 
glands the natural protective 
processes of the mouth are 
made to protect your teeth 
from decay 


HIS tooth paste does more than 

clean your teeth temporarily. It 
has a definite, gently stimulating action 
on the mouth glands. 

By making these glands flow nor- 
mally it helps the natural protective 
processes of the mouth. 

Brushing the teeth—even though 
you do it thoroughly several times a 
day—will not keep back the acids 
which are constantly forming in your 
mouth. Only the alkaline fluids from 
the mouth glands can check these acids 
permanently. 


But these glands have become weak 
and inactive through lack of exercise. 
As long as we continue to eat soft foods 
that require no chewing, we will have 
to use some means of making the 
mouth glands work properly or our 
teeth will decay. 


This tooth paste increases the 
protective fluids of the mouth 


Pebeco has a stimulating effect on the 
salivary glands. It makes them work 
in a normal, healthy fashion. 


Strong white teeth add to your 
personality. Pebeco keeps your 
mouth healthy—the surest way 
to keep your teeth clean and 


white. 


As soon as Pebeco enters the mouth, 
the fluids from these glands begin to 
flow more freely. They wash all through 
the mouth; in between the teeth where 
the tooth brush cannot reach. They 
thoroughly neutralize the acids as fast 
as they form and keep the teeth safe. 

Pebeco leaves your whole mouth in a 
healthy, live condition. Your gums, 
your palate, the entire oral cavity. 
Pebeco is made only by Lehn & Fink, 
Inc. At all druggists’ 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. E-7, 
635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 
Send me free your new large sized sample tube of Pebeco. 


Name___ 
Street_ a < - 
City es ees ae = State 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
sponsors of charitable enterprises, and char- 
ity is one of the most important factors of 
the social world. The interest of these 
women in their particular charity hobbies 
and their determination to make them a 
triumph make it necessary for them to re- 
ceive society reporters with some degree of 
grace. ‘The success of many philanthropic 
enterprises, such as the great Charity Ball 
and other benefit affairs, depends largely 
upon the attention given them by the 
press. A few weeks before these great 
events many of the matrons who would 
otherwise turn a cold shoulder to an appeal 
for aid, in a straight social story, will be un- 
expectedly charming to the harassed re- 
porter in an effort to lay the groundwork of 
good will they will need later. 

On several occasions I have been sum- 
moned to the home of some influential 
woman to get information about work in 
which she was interested. Once not long ago 
one woman was so appreciative of a story 
I wrote for her that she telephoned to thank 
me and asked that I call upon her whenever 
she could be of any assistance. Shortly 
afterwards I was in a slight jam, where her 
aid would have been helpful, and I rang 
her up about ten o’clock in the evening. 
After some difficulty and discussion with 
her first, second and third butlers, I man- 
aged to get her; but when she learned what 
I wanted she said, “‘ You know, I never al- 
low my name to be used—and how dare 
you call me, anyway?” Then she hung up. 
A few weeks later in her sweetest manner 
she was again in touch with us, eager to 
have her name among the list of patronesses 
for a benefit. 

It was not at all difficult to tell the vari- 
ous stages in the development of an affair. 
If the reporter heard no more than a 
woman’s voice, he could tell by the rise and 
fall in its temperature what the progress of 
the affair was. When the voice was at zero 
it meant that the ball or bazaar was quite 
over. 

Getting pictures from these women is 
an annoying task. They invariably refuse 
first; then when the reporter, patience ex- 
hausted, turns to go, saying not to bother 
and that another’s will do as well, she says, 
“Tt is not so much that I mind having it in 
the paper, but I really haven’t a good pic- 
ture.”’ It is ever thus. A few compliments 
on the picture she pulls out and I triumph- 
antly leave with it. It is a tradition among 
reporters that no woman who is at all 
good-looking will refuse to allow her pic- 
ture to be published in the end, even though 
the occasion for notoriety might be the 
murder of her husband. 


Taken at Her Word 


Once in a while women of this type are 
surprised to find themselves taken seriously 
by reporters. On a cold stormy day last 
winter I went to interview a woman who 
was on the committee for a big dance at an 
exclusive women’s club. At first she was 
reluctant to give any information, pro- 
testing that it was ‘‘a shame that one 
can’t do a thing without having it plas- 
tered all over the papers.” I assured her 
that I had come in answer to a notice that 
had been received in the office regarding 
the affair, and made gestures of leaving. 

“Well,” she said, seeming to yield with 
poor grace, “if I must, I must; but if I tell 
you about the party you will have to prom- 
ise not to mention my name in the paper.” 

I promised easily, as her name meant 
nothing to the story, and the account in the 
paper appeared without it. I saw her 
again when I went to cover the dance and 
an icy stare met my ‘“‘good evening.” Ig- 
noring it, I said breezily, “‘Did you see my 
piece in the paper?” ‘After all the time I 
spent with you giving you the story,” she 
snapped, ‘‘you forgot to use my name.” 

The people who honestly do not want to 
appear in public print really have a hard 
time of it, for it is their activities that in- 
terest the papers most. Though they have 
made my work extremely difficult at times, 
I have always been in sympathy with them 
because of their sincerity. I have never 
been able to overcome my innate reluctance 
to delve into the private affairs of people 
when they do not wish to have me do so. 
While some object to appearing in the pa- 
pers because it is publicity, others have a 
very definite reason for not wanting to 
figure in the limelight. Often for reasons of 
their own they do not wish to have their 
whereabouts known. 

A correspondent at a near-by resort 
chronicled in a most innocent way the 


{ 


\ 
\ 
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arrival of a certain society woman in } 
weekly letter to the New York paper. § 
was furious, because she had given the } 
pression to her friends in New York t} 
she was going to an entirely different pla 
This episode cost the correspondent his j, | 

Sometimes harsh methods are used 
various members of society in their det)! 
mination to avoid publicity. 

Once I had the good fortune to be inyit 
to a fashionable garden party on Lo 
Island. I had met the host a short ti) 
before and he had given me a cordial in| 
tation. It was a big event for me, for y 
often was I asked to such affairs for mys. 
alone. I borrowed a friend’s car and in n| 
white flannels appeared, spirits high, at t) 
lodge that guarded the great estate. _ 

The car was stopped by a footman, w_ 
said, ‘Your invitation, sir.” | 

Only then did I realize that I had f 
gotten it, but with assurance I said alm 
automatically, “I am Mr. Gregg, of {| 
Press.” | 

“Sorry, sir,” said the man politely, “| 
we have been given orders to admit 
reporters.” i 

“But I am not here as a reporter,’| 
protested. ‘Mr. invited me.” 

The footman looked at me coldly, wit! 
that’s-what-they-all-say expression, and | 
amount of argument and insistence on 1 
part that I be allowed to see Mr. —— hi 
self moved him. He was courteous a! 
cold and orders were orders. So in myn 
flannels, which had been born to blush 1! 
seen, I drove back to New York. 

Although some loathe publicity, still th! 
recognize a certain duty to society, a/ 
as part of their charitable work will lc 
their houses for lectures and musicales. 
course, this does not mean that the cha) 
laine of the house will be in evidence. M 
X, of upper Fifth Avenue, has neyer be | 
known to appear. With a house theort| 
cally thrown open to the public, one cam 
but speculate about her hiding pla’ 
Another well-known matron on these 
sions appears for a few momen 
Juliet-like baleony that overlooks 
room. One wonders about the 
private lives of these people. Often 
desire to be exclusive they find t 
as limited as village women. 


A Mannerless Icicle 


Their snobbery must mean a certain 
gree of unhappiness for them. It e 
shows in their faces and bearing. One 
I had an opportunity to study at close rai) 
one of the most powerful women in Am| 
ican society—the head of a great fam) 
At first I did not know who she was. 11) 
going into an art exhibition on Park A’ 
and a little inconspicuous figure moun 
the steps beside me. When we got to 
door it turned out that she had forgot 
her ticket, and I offered her mine, say 
that I could get in on my reporter’s ¢a| 
Without a word of thanks, she took | 
ticket and passed on as if I had bee! 
wooden gatepost. 

“Do you know who you gave your tic 
to?’’ said the door man in an awed tc 
“Tt was Mrs. Z!” 4 a 

I followed her through the gallery, i 
cinated by her personality—struck by | 
frigid bearing. She was like a little ic 
with legs. She and other members of 
circle hold themselves mightier than royé 
and ignore the little niceties that eve! 
washerwoman might have. ; 

It does not follow that this snobbish te 
ency runs through whole families. F 
breeding does not always mean b 
ners. One well-born man married 
Western woman who believes thats 
means social caste, and is known 
rudeness. When I went to her ho 
story once, she was out and her h 
ceived me. He gave me the inforn 
wanted. As I was leaving I admir 
ture in the hall. This interested hi 
is a great collector, and he offered 
me others. While he was explain 
history of a very fine Rembrandt 
appeared and said sharply, “‘ What | 
doing, paw?” vam 

. “This is a reporter from the Pre 
showing him the pictures.” 1 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” shes: 
and snapped out the light. And thus 
more fine character was submerged un 
the weight of wealth. 

Perhaps the only power to which the 
per ten of society must bow is their s¢ 
ants. After all, they have the upper h 
in making or marring social affairs. It 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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‘The Good 


In less than six months, the Club Sedan has become the largest 
selling model of the good Maxwell. 


It is easy to understand why such huge volume should have been 
reached in so short a time. 


The public saw at once that the Club Sedan is an intensely 
practical car; it found here not only a new expression, but a 
distinct broadening, of motor car utility. 


The Club Sedan was—and still is—a new type of car; new in its 
seating arrangement, its seating space and tonneau roominess; new 
in providing a higher degree of accessibility; new in generosity of 
two-door design which gives four-door convenience; new in the 
number of uses to which it is perfectly adapted. 


It is new also in sturdiness, for it is capable of standing even 
harder use on rough roads than most touring cars—with little 
chance for body rumble, rattle and squeak. 


With such superiorities and advantages, and many of them 
exclusive to the Club Sedan, it is small wonder that the public 
is buying so eagerly. 


As we have said in the past, Maxwell once more has demonstrated 
its ability to provide the car which the public wants. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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“Why shouldnt 
a good-looking pair of shoes 


be comfortable ?”’ 


Tue shoe merchant will tell you: 


“Tt’s simply a matter of fitting the shoe to the foot instead 
of the foot to the shoe. A Glove-Grip Shoe will fit as if it 
had been moulded to your foot, and it is as handsome a shoe 
as is made.” 


Makers of Glove-Grip Shoes have a patented and ex- 
clusive method of making the instep. The soft, pliable leather 
of the upper comes up snugly under the instep of the foot, 
gently supporting the arch and fitting it like a glove. When 
the shoe is laced, it lifts up the arch instead of pressing it 
down. The shoe is made this way without any sacrifice of 
good looks. 


Our style book shows a wide variety of models in the most 
fashionable shapes and leathers for both men and women, 
most of them priced from $9 to $12. Send for it and we 
will also give you the name of the nearest Glove-Grip dealer. 
Dealers send for Catalog P-9. M. N. Arnold Shoe Com- 
pany, North Abington, Massachusetts. 


The Trim-Arch, a 
popular two-strap 
pump for women. 
Made in a va- 
riety of leathers. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
fortunate hostess who has a dependable ret- 
inue. Many a party has had to be called 
off because of a strike in the kitchen, for 
only a few have a reserve supply they can 
call upon. One woman in particular has 
the advantage of being able to commandeer 
the employes of her husband’s store, which 
is an exclusive establishment on Fifth Av- 
enue. This store caters to a smart clientele 
and its veteran staff is therefore well versed 
not only in the way of society, but from 
years of pinch-hitting at these affairs knows 
exactly who is and who is not welcome at 
the home of their employer. They serve as 
detectives, footmen and butlers. 

Those less fortunate must depend upon 
employment agencies to augment their 
staffs, although the exacting hostess does 
not engage arandom crew. Good looks and 
size are the important features, and service 
they take more for granted. The decorative 
effect of a party must have first considera- 
tion. ‘‘Men to fit the furniture” is the slo- 
gan. Ifa beautiful dining room is equipped 
with high-backed Italian Gothic chairs, 
none under six feet are considered, and of 
course they must all be of uniform height. 
As they stand behind the chairs, they are an 
imposing sight. Every butler a Valentino. 
But the butlers and footmen have other du- 
ties besides setting off the furniture, admit- 
ting the guests and serving the dinner. So 
numerous are their duties in fact that re- 
hearsals are always held for large affairs. 

Preparations for these parties are com- 
plex and many factors are brought to bear 
on their success. Not only is she a wise host- 
ess who knows her own guests but a rare 
hostess who arranges her own lists, no mat- 
ter what her circle. These details are largely 
intrusted to social bureaus, those strange 
powers that are so vital in deciding the des- 
tiny of many of our social aspirants. 

Though the most picturesque dictator 
ever to hold sway as head of one of these 
bureaus is now dead, there are still several 
important ones, and the successful social 
climber is careful to keep in the good graces 
of these mentors. They are usually women 
who, though impecunious, havesocial stand- 
ing that they have found can be capitalized. 
Some have started by acting as social spon- 
sors for newcomers, paving the way and 
dictating the behavior and selection of 
friends of their protégés. They arrange all 
lists, sometimes with the counsel of their 
clients, sometimes independently. The dis- 
criminating hostess will inspect the lists 
before they are sent out, but the less well 
versed in the ways of society are at the 
mercy of their guides. 


The Society Bureaus 


The knowledge of the social world that 
these social guides have makes the fashion- 
ing of lists a simple matter. They have only 
to use the names of those with whom they 
have a bowing acquaintance and to add and 
subtract year by year. Then, too, lists of 
some of their exclusive clients have been the 
basis of lists for others. All is fair in the so- 
cial game, and names are lifted freely by 
them. 

Payment is made for the services of these 
social bureaus either by the year or for the 
launching of a single affair. Sometimes 
they act as the machinery for a more exclu- 
sive sponsor and the newcomer hostess has 
little hand in the arrangements for a big 
ball. She has only to bow and be indis- 
criminately pleasant; every gesture has 
been thought out. This is in contrast with 
the experienced and safely launched hostess, 
who can give just the right amount of rec- 
ognition and sound each note in the social 
scale. 

Of course, the bureaus are in very close 
contact with society editors and can do 
much to simplify the collection of news; 
but many of them, either because of their 
social prominence or the power they have, 
make it very trying for the poor reporter. 
Occasionally, when I have gone to them for 
lists that were to be given out, they have 
temperamentally decided, usually for some 
trivial reason—and after keeping me wait- 
ing for an inordinate length of time—that 
“St can’t be done today. Tomorrow at ten.” 
The repeated explanation that ten o’clock 
is not daylight for me, since I work into the 
small hours of the morning, carries no 
weight with them, and they sternly declare 
that I can have it then or not at all. 

Except for these few temperamental 
flashes, the offices are most businesslike. 
They consist usually of a small reception 
room with an inner sanctum for the power- 
ful head. Often they are located in the 
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their clients. Besides the head, there 
worried-looking assistant who fills the 
tion of telephone girl, file clerk and st¢ 
nographer. One of the requirements for thi 
position is fine penmanship, for the slaye 
who fills it must address hundreds of heayy 
expensive envelopes in a neat hand. | 

From the social agencies we get the a¢ 
vance dates for balls as soon as they ar 
scheduled, and some of them even attend ¢ 
getting pictures of their clients for us fc 
publicity purposes. | 

In spite of the fact that the offices of 
bureaus are far removed from the fri 
society, there is an evident desire 
expression of social snobbery that is ve 
most successfully on the reporter. TE 
turn have been subjected to the sno 
of their clients. 

This snobbery is found everywhere, eac 
class venting it on the class below. TT} 
servants, who are such important sources) 
news, are possibly the most uncertain quar 
tities when it comes to snobbery; but aft 
you have been a reporter for a while yo 
find that in almost every instance they 1 
flect the attitude of their employers. It 
not uncommon for me to have the | 
slammed in my face by an uncompromisir 
butler. No matter how often this hap 
I can never get over the feeling of bla: 
ness that ensues. There are, however, o1| 
or two alleviating homes that I am accu| 
tomed to drop into for news, where tl 
butler even asks me to wait in the drawin 
room if his mistress is not in, and gives 
tea. The servants of the nowveau riche a)| 
often kinder than their master. 


business section, though convenient : 


Exacting Work q 


Lack of codperation on the part of sociel 
people makes news gathering doubly dif 
cult. Time is naturally of the greates 
portance. In the society department 
more than in any other are we pres 
time in collecting our stories. It is r 
much that things happen unexpectedly 
that they begin so late. Though 
of the story can often be written ahe 
final details must be personally ¢ 
rated unless you want to let the pap 
serious consequences, perhaps even 
suit. 

The opera begins late enough fr 
reporter’s point of view, and the occu} 
of the Diamond Horseshoe arrive still lat! 
Getting their names and the descripti 
the women’s gowns in the hour or two k 
fore the paper goes to press is more thano 
person can do. The opera and the hor 
show—the two great social events—ha\ 
for several seasons, opened on the sar 
night, thus giving us society reporters a ve 
hectic few days. A week before the affa 
we send out to the prominent box holders! 
the opera and the horse show, questio 
naires asking for lists of their guests, ¢ 
scriptions of the gowns and details as to ai 
dinners they might attend before. 
questionnaires are a great help; but 
many do not answer them, and as plans 2 
often changed at the last moment, we ca 
not trust to them for a complete list. 

In collecting news about the big wini 
balls, names are the important thing; a 
since often the lists are not given out, 
becomes an amateur-detective probl 
the reporter. I have spent hours out int 
cold, jumping on the running boards of ct 
as they drove up to a party, peer 
see if anyone I recognized was within, 
wheedling the names out of the chat 
after they have deposited their hum 
goes. Accuracy is of paramount imp 
here, because if the name of someone 
not present is used, grave difficulty n 
sue. 

Perhaps the most strenuous of 
periences occurred a few years ago W. 
Prince of Wales visited this count 
brilliant party was arranged for hi 
hostess who made it an invariable 
to give out a guest list. All the timed 
his visit we found it hard enough to ge 
complete details of his activities, — 
this occasion my ingenuity and endurar 
were taxed to the limit. All New Yor 
really exclusive society was to be present 
in fact rumors were abroad that it was 
make a new four hundred. The four ht 
dred of Ward McAllister was out of da 
Since the time when his famous list attr 
so much attention, many new and intere 
ing hostesses had been firmly intrenched 
the social battlefield. Through poverty 
scandal or death, many of the great 
had sunk into oblivion and their pla 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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-right over the old ee at a great s saving 


F YOU need to re-roof, 
whether your house is large 
or small, you can now afford 
the full protection of asbestos. 
Johns-Manville make several 
‘types of asbestos shingles and 
roofing that can be laid right 
over the old roof at a great 
‘saving of money and trouble. 
Fire-safety and roofing perma- 
mence are brought within the 
‘reach of every pocketbook by 
‘one of the seven methods here- 
in outlined. Read about them 
and then send us the coupon 
below and we will forward to 
tyou full particulars about the 
method best adapted to your 
own house. 


». 1. Rigid Asbestos Shingles 


— Hexagonal 


This is one of the most popular 
} the Johns-Manville Asbestos 
‘ofs—because of the beauty of 
bign and everlasting permanence. 
ich shingle is a durable slab of 
.e rock fibre and Portland 
‘nent. Laid right over the old 
of each one of these shingles is 
und to its neighbors by the 
peial Johns-Manville storm-nail 
(that the whole roof becomes a 
igle, weather-tight unit. 


INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
‘ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 
rae 


PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


No. 2. Rigid Asbestos Shingles 
—American Method 


By this method you retain the 
beauty of horizontal lines of wooden 
shingles that some people prefer, 
but you have a fire-safety, a per- 
manence, and soft, rich beauty that 
cannot be matched in any other 
type of shingle. These shingles will 
last as long as your house itself. 
When laid right over the old roof 
you can be sure that you have re- 
roofed for the last time. 


No. 3. Rigid Asbestos Shingles 
—Colorblende 


This is the finest looking roof 
that you can buy. It consists of the 
varied and_ soft-colored tones of 
Johns-Manville Rigid Shingles ar- 
tistically blended right on your 
roof.. Enhanced by.the rare beauty 
of this roof your home assumes a 
new and colorful character. 


No. 4. Flexstone Individual 
Shingles 
(over beveled strips) 


Johns-Manville Flexstone Asbes- 
tos Shingles are slate surfaced and 
fall within the popular price levels 
of composition shingles; but, unlike 
these other shingles, they ‘contain 
a dense layer of asbestos rock fibre 
which provides fire-safety and per- 
manence. In laying these shingles 


or any other flexible shingles right 
over the old roof, we recommend 
the insertion of a beveled strip 
between the new shingles and the 
old ones to assure a firm and smooth 
roof-deck. The additional cost is 
slight, but it will add years to the 
life of your roof. 


No. 5. Flexstone Strip Shingles 
(over beveled strips) 


These shingles are the same as 
Flexstone Individual Shingles ex- 
cept that they are manufactured 
in strips of four shingles for conven- 
tence in application. By using the 
beveled strips here, you obtain the 
same advantages that are men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph. 


No. 6. Flexstone Shingles laid 
directly over the old roof 


You can save the small cost of 
the beveled strips by laying either 
the individual Flexstone Shingle 


The way to 


a better roof 


or the Flexstone Strip directly on 
the old roof. We do not recommend 
this method generally, but if you 
feel that your old roof is in such 
good condition that flexible shingles 
can be laid right over it without 
the beveled strips, be sure that 
the shingles you use are Flexstone 
Asbestos because their asbestos 
rock base reduces the risks of this 
method to the minimum. 


No. 7. Flexstone Roll Roofing 
right over the old roof 


Johns-Manville Flexstone Asbes- 
tos Roofing has all the qualities of 
the Flexstone Shingles, in roll 
form. Like any other roll roofing, it 
can be laid directly over the old 
shingles—in fact, it is better adapted 
to this practice than any other 
roll roofing, becausé of its greater 
durability. 

However, we do not advise laying 
any roll roofing, including our own, 
right over the old shingles. If 
you feel that you must use roll 
roofing over the old shingles, be 
sure to use asbestos because of its 
greater durability and - fire-safety. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Incorporated 
294 Madison Ave. at 41st St., N. Y.C. ke 


Branches in 61 Large Cities Y 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS- 7 
MANVILLE Co., Ltd., Toronto if 
4 
4; 
oe 
4 
4 
Ce Johns-Manville Inc. 
yA 294 Madison Ave. 


ee New York City 
7 Kindly send me your 
7 booklet “Re-roofing for 
7 the Last Time.” 
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Thousands of business and professional men use Aladdin Keyless Ledgers for 
complete accurate records at least cost and effort 


LOCKED— 


but without a key 


‘THE Aladdin Ledger has no key. Push in the lever— 
a finger will do it—and the book expands as if by magic 
to insert or remove sheets. 


Push back the lever, and it locks. The lock is positive. 
It doesn’t open accidentally. The Aladdin opens flat. 
You can write on every part of the page. 


Three good bindings to choose from: Rich, deep 
Corduroy and Red Texhide; Full Black Texhide (imi- 
tation leather); Serviceable Blue Slate Canvas. 


Convenient, dependable, and inexpensive — the 
Aladdin is a National product. Most good stationers 
sell the Aladdin, and filler sheets and index. If you 
don’t find it easily, write us for illustrated booklet and 
the name of a stationer who can supply you. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO., 123 Riverside, Holyoke, {Mass. 


New York, 54 Duane St. Chicago, 620 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Boston, 163 Devonshire St. Philadelphia, 1003 Market St. 


Blue Slate Canvas Binding 


Aladdin Sheets Make Record Keeping Easy 
(Leather Index) 


Aladdin Sheets, accurately ruled, printed, and 


No. punched, are made of high quality ledger paper, 


Outfit No. Sheet Size Sheets Price In many time-saving rulings. 
#08800A 714 x 103% 200 $6.70 - - 

O8S00 7% x 103% 200 775 

08840 944 x 11% 200 8.75 


*All printed sheets and canvas index. 


Black Texhide Binding (Leather Index) 


No. 
Outfit No. Sheet Size Sheets Price 
o8811 714 x 103% 200 $8.00 
08841 944 x 1% 200 9.00 


Texhide and Corduroy Binding 
(Leather Index) 


No. 
Outfit No. Sheet Size Sheets Price 
o8811 TC 714 x 103% 200 $ 9.00 
08841 TC 94 x 11% 200 10.00 
08842 TC 94% x 11h 400 13.50 | 


National Blank Book Co. 


LOOSE LEAF AND BOUND BOOKS 


©1924, Natl. Book Co. 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
been taken by people who a few years be- 
fore had not even appeared on the social 
horizon. An invitation to this affair would 
recognize their admission to the front ranks. 

I got as much of the information as I 
could from the outside, and as a last resort 
appealed to the servants. So signal an occa- 
sion had not left them untouched and they 
were in a friendly mood. I went to the 
servants’ entrance and was admitted into 
the kitchen. As the waiters dashed back 
and forth I gleaned much from them, and 
some even gave me a pantomimic descrip- 
tion of the festivities upstairs. With what 
they told me and what I had gathered out- 
side myself, I had enough for quite a satis- 
factory story. 

The visit of the Prince of Wales was the 
biggest event since his grandfather, King 
Edward, came here when he was Prince of 
Wales. When the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught and the Princess Patricia came 
down from Ottawa for a few days it caused 
a great stir, but nothing like this. 

The appearances of the Prince at the 
horse show and the opera were also signal 
occasions, but possibly the most note- 


| worthy of the affairs were those given on 


his yacht. I managed to make the acquaint- 
ance of one of his officers and in that way 
gained access to the yacht on a day when 
the program was shrouded in mystery. All 
kinds of rumors were echoing down News- 
paper Row—among them that he was to 
have a luncheon party for New York’s most 
popular debutantes. My new-found officer 
friend went to no end of trouble to spirit me 
over to the boat. He came to the foot of 
Eighty-sixth Street to meet me at the ap- 
pointed time and we crossed on the crested 
launch, going directly to his cabin, since I 
had arrived only a short time before the 
expected arrival of the Prince. 

When his motorboat started across the 
river from shore all the ship was intense 
with excitement. I stood at the porthole of 
the officer’s cabin, and as the Prince 
mounted the ladder he passed near enough 
for me to touch him. But all the excitement 
was over in a moment, for he went straight 
to his suite and was seen no more. There 
was no luncheon. The rumor had simply 
been one of many that had kept us on the 
qui vive for days. I found that the only af- 
fair he had arranged that day on the boat 
was a party for the children of an orphanage 
that is supported by his countrymen here— 
all merry and nice, with the Prince ap- 
pearing among the youngsters for a few 
moments later—but not the society occasion 
I had pictured. 


The Democratic Mountbattens 


Though the visits of nobility and royalty 
are becoming more and more frequent 
because of the growing number of interna- 
tional alliances, they are still the outstand- 
ing events from the point of view of the 
society editors. Snobbish New York soci- 
ety glories in these occasions. In this demo- 
cratic country no one is quite secure enough 
to do exactly what he wants, and these 
royal visitors are interesting patterns after 
which American society has long fashioned 
its own behavior. However, as the years go 
on these models are becoming more pliant 
than their imitators, and members of society 
here are often shocked at their free-and- 
easy manner of taking their social responsi- 
bilities. Our distinguished foreigners have 
even been known to stay to the end of the 
opera here, a most unheard-of thing for the 
native members of society. Whereas once it 
was considered sufficiently fashionable to 
arrive late, now to be in the mode one must 
also leave early, even if the aria of the eve- 
ning remains unsung. Some psychic power 
must give the signal to leave, for perhaps 
ten minutes before the end of the perform- 
ance ermine and sable coats and top hats 
sweep out in a rather unquiet manner. 

There are various reasons for the visits 
of prominent foreigners to this country. 
Though their visits all wear social veilings, 
some come for political reasons, while 
others are on pleasure bent. But whatever 
their motive, the aristocracy seems to be 
amused by being trundled around to differ- 
ent affairs. The Mountbattens, however, 
were the first to spurn elaborate society 
functions for affairs they considered more 
interesting to them. All the smart set was 
shocked at their conduct in allowing quite 
unknown persons to entertain them. They 
had many friends here whom they had met 
abroad, but it seemed quite unreasonable to 
social leaders that they should be content 


with these people, many of whom had no 


bj 
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place on the social horizon. Neverthele. 
this interesting and care-free couple | 
sued their own way; although after th. 
return from the Coast they were hov. 
guests of an important matron and seve), 
smart affairs were given in their honor, | 

It is interesting to see how the point ' 
view of the society reporter must change | 
meet the slightest tremor in social opinic 
Prominence sinks as if in quicksand wi. 
the loss or abandoning of a title. There 
Consuelo Vanderbilt for one, who duri. 
the years she was the Duchess of Marth, 
ough was heralded like a princess; for ge. 
eral seasons there were great writings in | 
papers about her proposed trip to this coy. 
try, yet when she arrived here last summ 
with her untitled French husband s 
slipped in almost unnoticed. 

On a warm night, some months ago, 
was on a listless night watch, waiting { 
the early editions of the other papers 
always have to be inspected for possi. 
stories that have escaped us, before I we 
home. As often happens, the city edit 
had a sudden tip and asked me to go 
on the story. It was rumored that an ¢ 
gagement between the young members - 
two old New York families was about to - 
announced at a party given at the home 
the young woman. I subwayed up to t| 
East Seventies, expecting the usual forn 
gathering, and none too sanguine as tot! 
possibilities of getting the story. 

» 


To Print or Not to Print 
As I walked west from Lexington Aven | 
and approached the house I heard mu) 
and saw vague white figures moving abo 
on the stoop. The house was one of t) 
newer type, with a broad low entrance- 
decided departure from the old brownstor | 
front days. To my surprise I discover 
that the figures were not only sitting ont) 
stoop but dancing—certainly most radi) 
behavior for New York where the front 
the house serves only for decoration. T) 
informal atmosphere continued as I mount 
the steps and walked, unstopped, inside, | 
I was standing rather forlornly at t| 
entrance of the drawing-room, no one pé| 
ing any attention to me, speculating as 
the means of getting my story, when 
charming young girl in a quaint organi 
dress came up to me. 4 
“IT don’t know any of these peop 
either,”’ said she shyly. “Most of them: 
friends of my sister’s and the young m) 
she is going to marry.” | 
“Tt’s nice of you to talk to me,” I sa 
“‘Couldn’t we go some place and sit down | 
She led me to a corner and sat do 
stiffly on one of the high-backed chairs. | 
“Which is the young man your sister 
going to marry?” I asked. | 
She told me. ‘ Z| 
Finally she said with disarming frat) 
ness, “‘But I don’t know your name.” — 
“No, you wouldn’t,” I said gloomi) 
“‘T’m a reporter on the Press.” . 
“Oh, and I’ve told you all about mys 
ter’s engagement! Mother will be furic 
with me. We’re not even to answer 1 
telephone this evening because so ma 
papers have tried to find out. You wo) 
print anything in the paper, will you?” 
I still remember the appeal in her loyi 
eyes—and other things. é 
I don’t recall exactly how I got out. E) 
I do remember the struggle I had with m) 
self on the way down to the paper. }) 
duty to my job or her charming confideni) 
The gods were kind that night, though. _ 
When I got in the city editor hailed | 
| 


with “Too bad you had to go way ¢ 
there. The Associated Press sent in t 
story just after you left.” | 

My impulse was to write to the girl a 
tell her I had not betrayed her-trust, bu) 
knew that hers had been but a brief exci 


sion from formality, and I never did. 
Summer always gives the society repor 
the most pleasant variety. Trips to N 
port, to Southampton and other Long Isl: 
resorts are part of the routine. The holi 
spirit prevails and the reporter is not } 
ways considered an unwelcome ogre hov 
ing about to record unpleasant things. T? 
festive gayety of the gymkhanas, races @ 
benefit garden parties is infectious. © 
forgets the cold hard winter that is coml 
when lines are tightly drawn again, and t? 
problems of those who seek newspaj 
mention will return. 
But the society reporter’s cross s 
of life is a fascinating one, and I have t 
usual newspaper man’s dream of som 
writing a play about it, and I'll ca 
think, A Comedy of Manners. 
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| MISTER PRESIDENT 


ips over the country every once in a 
hile—say, three or four times a year— 
1d longer ones at greater intervals. The 
resident could get to the grass roots in 
at way—not formal state Journeys with 
‘epared speeches, but casual and neigh- 
srly visits here and there among the 
rms, shops and homes of the people punc- 
vated with familiar off-hand short talks. 
Also our Presidents spend a vast amount 
time talking with senators and repre- 
ntatives and other politicians about the 
ymerous minor appointments that must 
> made. 

“T cannot exaggerate,” testifies Chief 
istice Taft as to what happened when he 
as President, “‘the waste of the Presi- 
snt’s time and the consumption of his 
sryous vitality involved in listening to 
mgressmen’s intercessions as to local ap- 
yintments.” 

Nine-tenths of this is unnecessary. If at 
e outset the President would make it 
sar that he would appoint those recom- 
ended, but hold responsible—and mean 
do it—the senator or representative 
ging the appointment, most of the patron- 
te burden would be lifted from the 
esidential shoulders. ; 

Here again the theory and intent of the 
onstitution has undergone a radical 
ange. Members of Congress have no 
zal authority whatever to recommend 
ypointments; indeed, great pains were 
ken to keep this executive function out of 
e hands of legislators. 

But practical necessity and party con- 
Jerations long since established the cus- 
im of patronage distribution as now 
ercised; and it is not likely to be aban- 
med—certainly not so long as party gov- 
nment continues. President Taft urged 
mgress to pass a bill providing for official 
omotions on merit, which was right, wise, 
d would have greatly relieved the Presi- 
mt of the intolerable burden described. 
lit Congress would not pass it. : 
ns there is the signing of commis- 


ms—sheer mechanical drudgery that 
kes many hours each week. Speaking 
ym his experience as President, Mr. Taft 
“ys that this “‘is the greatest manual duty 
e President has to perform,” and that 
substantial part of each business day is 
(cupied with signatures.” Surely the head 
the nation ought not do that clerical 
or. 
e probably could get out of it by asking 
ngress to provide some modern method. 
ne constitutional language that the Presi- 
t “shall commission all the officers of the 
hited States” does not require him to sign 
rinuscript certificates of appointments; or 
iit does, it should be modified as necessity 
forced other constitutional alterations. 
amendment to the Constitution is nec- 
sary to accomplish this obvious need. 


Ability to Get Information 


Such things constitute by far the greater 
ie of “the pace that kills,” which some 
esidents think they must keep up, but 
ted not. Talks with local political leaders 
@ American President must still have, 
sce, as the head of his party, he needs to 
low the state of his party organization. 
kit such consultations require little time, 
f the politician is usually a sensible person 
ad very practical. Long-winded political 
caferences are a waste of time and strength, 
ad the length of them often is more the 
ut of the President than of the politi- 
cas. “Give the devil his due.” 
30 we come down to the real work that 
> President must do. Chiefly this is 
t2 mighty labor of decision, which is the 
Erden and also the allurement of the 
Psidency. : 
Take the formulation of policies. As all 
us know, issues are not made but grow 
of ever-changing conditions. A situa- 
n thus arises, to deal with which several 
irses are possible. It is for the President 
decide which is best and then formu- 
that is, state—that policy in simple 
convincing terms. 
To do all this requires knowledge, first of 
and then judgment. As to the neces- 
information, the President is fortunate. 
enator or representative must himself 
out the facts of any given question, 
he happens to be a rich man, in which 
he can employ experts to do his re- 
ch work for him. Even this is risky; 
of course, the legislator who relies on 
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ex-parte data furnished by interested per- 
sons is skating on very thin ice—very thin 
ice, indeed, and over deep and dangerous 
waters. 

_ The President, on the other hand, has at 
his instant command not only all the re- 
sources of the Government but of the whole 
country also. He can order to the White 
House at any hour the man in any depart- 
ment who knows most about the subject in 
hand and say to him, “By tomorrow night 
I want the outstanding facts of this matter 
stated in writing on one sheet of foolseap— 
no longer; and bring it to me yourself.” 

Then the President can ask this official 
about details, and thus in an hour inform 
himself to the extent of all material the 
Government can supply. Next he can call 
in persons with special and practical knowl- 
edge, trustworthy and informed business 
men, or labor leaders, as the nature of the 
case requires. Finally he can send for pro- 
fessors in colleges and universities who 
have made the study of that particular 
subject their life work. 


Presidential Decisions 


All will come at the call of the President. 
Thus he can check up his data and get 
every point of view. The best minds and 
ripest thought of the whole nation are 
his—a tremendous asset of knowledge and 
wisdom. 

So in less time than it takes a senator or a 
representative, a writer or a student, even 
to ferret out what and where is the material 
he must get hold of and study, the President 
can have all the facts, verified and reveri- 
fied, as well as all shades of instructed opin- 
ion. Then comes the task of decision, the 
supreme requirement of the presidency, 
and—be it repeated—also its crowning at- 
traction. Indeed, this is true of every form 
of leadership; and it is the gift of decision— 
for it is a gift—that makes and marks the 
executive in any field. 

Decision must be made promptly, but 
never hastily. This requires not leisure but 
concentration, and swift, clear, accurate 
thinking. Such intellectual quality has 
always distinguished successful administra- 
tors. Napoleon or Washington in war, Mor- 
gan or Harriman in business, Cleveland or 
Roosevelt in statesmanship are examples. 

They and men like them decided quickly, 
yet considered maturely. They consulted 
with competent and trustworthy advisers; 
but when they consulted they consulted— 
they did not take conversational rambles all 
around Robin Hood’s barn. They asked 
for opinions and got them—then they de- 
cided and acted. 

Moreover, the President must be alert— 
calm and steady, of course—but alert. He 
must know what is going on. That is part of 
his business. And he must have foresight, 
too, which is also a gift much like the gift of 
decision, though simpler. Indeed, foresight 
is the realizing of inevitable results of any 
given deed, act or event. 

It is nonsense for any President to say 
that he was unaware of what was happening 
in his Administration or that he did not fore- 
see consequences. To have knowledge and 
exercise foresight are parts of his job. 

Of course he must have courage, too— 
utter fearlessness—and profound honesty, 
intellectual honesty, public honesty, wide- 
awake honesty, honesty in the very fibers of 
his being, and absolute devotion to the com- 


~mon good. These things are taken for 


granted—they go without the saying. 

And another gift he must have—that of 
the management of men, the sympathetic 
understanding of human reactions, that 
combination of the come-hither and thou- 
shalt in personality which wins and compels 
human beings in the mass and individually. 

This brings us to the relationship of the 
President with Congress, and the legislative 
powers he may exercise. The Constitution 
specifically endows him with large legislative 
powers, such as the veto of bills and recom- 
mendation of legislation. But his actual 
power is far greater than that given or con- 
templated by our fundamental law. 

For instance, when, in spite of the Consti- 
tution, political parties sprang up, as was 
inevitable, the President became the leader 
of his party—which, of course, was also in- 
evitable. Presidential party leadership is 
wholly antagonistic to the spirit and form of 
our fundamental law, the theory of which is 
that our Chief Magistrate shall be President 
of the whole American people and above 


faction. Hestillis, to besure; but the con- 
stitutional ideal is impaired by the fact that 
the President is regarded as—and actually 
is—the head of the political organization to 
which he belongs. 

As such, he can dictate, in practical ef- 
feet, what Congress shall or shall not do at 
times when his party is solid and well disci- 
plined. This was notably the case when 
Jefferson was President. A recent example 
is the dominance of Mr. Wilson over Con- 
gress. 

With one or two exceptions, McKinley 
was able to do about what he liked with the 
legislative branch, although he managed to 
want what his party in Congress wanted. 
Roosevelt often forced a reluctant and re- 
sentful House and Senate to enact his 
measures—and this, too, at a time when 
Congress was led by very able and uncom- 
monly strong men. One of the most potent 
of catch phrases is the familiar one of “stand 
by the President.” 

Presidential overlordship of the national 
legislature can be exercised only by a power- 
ful character or one gifted with extraordi- 
nary craft, or both; and even with such a 
man in the White House, party solidarity 
must be so great as to admit of party disci- 
pline. On the other hand, with a common- 
place President, party unity, regimented by 
strong and skillful leaders in House and 
Senate, can produce what seems to be har- 
monious teamwork by the executive and 
legislative branches. 

Moreover, a President on good terms with 
congressional leaders can often kill bills by 
private talks with those leaders, and fre- 
quently does so. Or he.can make a bold 
personal appeal to Congress, a sort of com- 
bined threat and persuasion, in which case 
it comes down to a question of who has the 
more nerve, Congress or the President, or 
which better reflects public opinion. 


When Party Lines Weaken 


As party lines weaken, presidential influ- 
ence over legislation also weakens—the 
President is without the advantage of a 
compact and militant party following. This 
has happened several times in our history, 
and is inevitable when no one great ele- 
mental issue divides the people, such as 
union or disunion, sound money or free sil- 
ver, protection or free trade, and the like. 

In the last campaign an issue of this qual- 
ity did arise in the question of going into or 
keeping out of European politics; but the 
proposal by a President elected by anti- 
League votes that we go into a part of the 
League—the so-called World Court—has 
greatly confused that issue, so that no single 
difference of policy that flames to the sky, 
to be seen of all men, now divides American 
political parties. 

Thus, as everybody knows, some Demo- 
crats in Congress are for Administration 
measures and some Republicans against 
them—an absurd, politically dishonest and 
well-nigh unintelligent condition. 

The same thing has happened in England, 
where there are four or more political groups 
instead of two political parties. Thus comes 
the Labor Government, which in fact is a 
coalition that can and will last only so long 
as the Liberal and Labor members of 
Parliament hang together. There, as here, 
no outstanding and overshadowing issue 
divides parties. There, as here, too, there 
might have been such an issue. 

Even with our relaxed and seemingly 


dissolving party situation, a President may | 


influence Congress in determinative fash- 
ion; but this can be done only by appealing 
directly to the people, capturing the con- 
fidence of the country, demanding of Con- 
gress compliance to the popular will. 

Jackson did just that, and so did Roose- 
velt. It always is possible, though risky, 
and the President who attempts it must 
hazard mightily—‘“shake the iron hand of 
Fate,” as Kipling puts it. He must be a 
supremely puissant and engaging personage 
of such stature, brilliance and command 
that the nation will respond to and follow 
him. Appeals to the country by smaller 
men always fail, sometimes in humiliating 
fashion. Thus Andrew Johnson’s swing 
around the circle was absurd and well-nigh 
pitiful. 

Presidential suzerainty of Congress in 
legislation is as real as it is nonconstitu- 
tional—or to be more technically exact, 
extraconstitutional. That is, the Constitu- 
tion does not provide for such executive 
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A“Vintage Smoke” 


The Major tells Joe Rivers 
what “tasty-smellfulness” 
really is 


Some time ago Mr. Joe Rivers, a confirmed 
smoker of Edgeworth, defined the friend- 
making, friend-holding quality of Edge- 
worth as ‘‘tasty-smellfulness.”’ 

In the following letter Major Edmund 
simplifies this description into one word, 
‘bouquet ’’—which Webster defines as “‘an 
aroma as of wine.” 

When you have read Major Edmund’s 
letter you can easily convince yourself that 
you taste tobacco largely with your nose. 
Fill your mouth with smoke from your favor- 
ite tobacco and then pinch your nostrils— 
immediately the familiar ‘‘taste”’ vanishes! 
Try it! But read this first: 


London 
Dear Joe: : 

Your letter about Edgeworth in the “‘Sat- 

urday Evening Post”’ for 
24th November demands 
an answer, but I am 
‘\ afraid this effort of mine 
will not .reach you in 
time to be of much use. 
Some quick-firing Yan- 
t kee from Bangor, Maine, 
; will be sure to barge in 
between us. You have 
hit on something very 
appealing to the Eng- 
lishman. 
; What you are talking 
- about in your letter is 
: ““bouquet,’’ and 
Edgeworth is the 
only tobacco pos- 
sessing it, so far 
as I know. «I tried 
them all, until 
William Forbes 
of Boston met 
me in Lucerne 
one day two years 
ago and heard me 
cursing the lim- 
pid Swiss air blue 
because I had a 
sore tongue. He 
told me about Edgeworth, and I went to the 
Post Office and wired London to send me 
out a sample. Since then—but you know 
the rest! 

Edgeworth doesn’t need any fine writing 
to explain it. The ‘‘bouquet’’ you mention 
varies, for it depends on what you have 
been eating, what you have been drinking, 
what the temperature of your room is, 
whether your pipe has been preceded by a 
cigar, whether you have sold out your oil 
shares at a profit, and how you feel generally. 

If you write to Larus again make him pay 
you a royalty for your discovery (unless he 
saw it first), and tell him what this elusive 
beauty really is that has made him famous 
in two worlds. 


Yours faithfully, Joe, 
James Edmund. 


We try to put into the Edgeworth 
blue tin a tobacco that has the quality of 
friendliness. 

This quality may mean “comfort” to 
one man, “‘flavor’’ to another, ‘‘tasty- 
smellfulness’”’ to Mr. Rivers, and ‘‘bou- 
quet” to Major Edmund. There may, in- 
deed, be some doubt as to just what it is, 
but there can be no doubt whatever that 
a great many men recognize its presence. 

You may not find Edgeworth to your 
taste, and then again you may. It may 
prove to be just the right smoke for you as 
it has for so many others. 

At any rate, we'll be glad to have you 
try it at our expense. Just write your 
name and address on a postcard and mail 
it to Larus & Brother Company, 1 South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va., and you will 
receive, postpaid, generous samples of both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

If you care to write the name and ad- 
dress of your regular tobacco merchant, 
the courtesy will be much appreciated. 

If, after smoking a few pipes, you don’t 
like Edgeworth—well, that’s that! 

If you do like it, you can be sure that 
every pipeful will be as good as the last. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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“That’s my idea of 
a smart, dressy shirt” 


The New Emery Piquette 


OU’LL say this when you see 

the new Emery Piquette, for 
its charm and distinction are un- 
deniable. 

To get the remarkably fine 
Piqué from which it is tailored, 
Emery selected only the finest, 
firmest, most lustrous fabric. 

Much of its beauty and appeal 
lies in its lightness and lasting 
lustre. You will particularly like 
the quiet elegance of its corded 
finish. 

For the season of week-ending 
just ahead you will find the 
Piquette a splendid companion. 
In either dazzling white or rich 
tan, it will reflect credit on your 
good taste. 

You will see it at the Beaches 
... the Country Clubs... wher- 
ever men who set the styles are 
to be found. 


Comfort is the keynote to 
the summer wardrobe and the 
Piquette is cut generously across 
the shoulders and under the 
arms. No binding anywhere. 

Pre-shrunk neckband. Your 
own sleeve length. 

Neckband style at $3.50 or 
with collar attached at $4.00. 

Other Emery Shirts in silks, 
broadcloths, checks, and other 
fabrics, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 
and up, notable for their good 
taste, fit and finish. 

Ask for the new Emery Piquette 
—at better class shops. Or we 
will see that you. are served 
promptly, on receipt of money 
order and the name of your 
dealer. Give neckband size and 
sleeve length. W. M. Steppacher 
& Bro., Inc. Makers of Emery 


Shirts, Philadelphia. 


Shirts — 
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dominance, does not contemplate it. Still, 


it exists. The party system started it and 
practical necessity developed it. 

For instance, such things as Adminis- 
tration measures are unknown to our fun- 
damental law—in fact, are negations of the 
Constitution. Yet as a practical matter we 
have them and must have them. Legisla- 
tion has become so complex and specialized 
that bills are and of necessity must be 
prepared by appropriate executive depart- 
ments. 

Moreover, Congress has become so large 
in numbers as to be unwieldy and slow 
acting; and the public demands quick 
results. From all the causes mentioned in 
the last several paragraphs, executive power 
over legislation has grown far beyond the 
dreams of the fathers. 

On the other hand, the President has 
certain constitutional powers that have de- 
cayed from misuse. For example, he can 
adjourn Congress when the two houses 
cannot agree upon a time of adjournment. 
But no President ever has done this, al- 
though appeal was made to President Wilson 
to adjourn the houses; and Chief Justice 
Taft relates that when he was President 
the Democrats were fearful that he would 
adjourn Congress after it had passed the 
Canadian reciprocity bill. 

But it is doubtful whether any President 
would now exercise this power; as a practi- 
cal matter, it probably is. an .atrophied 
power, although in theory it remains in full 
effect. So we see again how our basic law 
expands and contracts with the growth and 
needs of the nation. 

The fact that Congress, or one house 
thereof, may be controlled by one party and 
the President belong to the opposing party 
usually means that little legislation can be 
enacted. Appropriation and uncontested 
bills are about all that can become laws 
during such a deadlock. 

But this result is not so bad as at first it 
seems to be. Especially in the present 
period of overlegislation, it has its advan- 
tages—unnecessary laws cannot be passed, 
a fact over which Mr. Taft justifiably 
chuckles when commenting on thissituation. 

In this respect, as in many others, the 
American President is unlike the British 
Prime Minister, who is the head of a gov- 
erning cabinet which, as Bagehot says, is 
merely ‘‘a committee of the legislative 
body selected to be the executive body.”’ 
In theory the Prime Minister is appointed 
by the King, but in reality he is chosen by 
his party in the Commons or by a majority 
of the House, as at present. 


The Sword of Damocles 


So long as the majority supports ‘“‘the 
government,” as the Prime Minister and 
his cabinet are called, he can, of course, 
put through any law he likes or, indeed, do 
pretty much as he pleases in executive as 
well as legislative matters. He is boss of 
everything, but always with a sword of 
Damocles hanging over his heaad—the sword 
of the loss of his parliamentary majority. 
When that sword falls, off goes his official 
head and another is chosen who can com- 
mand a majority of the Commons. 

But though both Senate and House were 
opposed to an American President, he can 
block all legislation unless two-thirds of 
each house should overrule him. 

A British Prime Minister may dissolve 
Parliament and appeal to the electorate of 
the United Kingdom, and if sustained by 
the election of a new Parliament that will 
support him, he is, in practical effect, omnip- 
otent for the time being; but if defeated, 
the Prime Minister falls and a new govern- 
ment is formed by a new Prime Minister. 

So can our President appeal to the coun- 
try at any time or all the time, but only in 
the manner of creating public sentiment not 
registered in votes, which public sentiment 
influences Congress in a psychological but 
very real fashion. To be sure, the President 
can ask the people to elect a friendly Con- 
gress, but only once in every two years— 
unlike the British Prime Minister, who can 
go to the country whenever he likes. 

Strangely enough, though our people 
welcome and respond to presidential ap- 
peals on great questions, and Congress 
yields to the general opinion thus created, 
our people resent presidential mandates to 
elect a Congress of the President’s party. 
They. object, too, to such a demand for the 
election of a particular representative or 
senator in Congress. They appear to regard 
admonitions of this kind as interferences 
with their voting rights—as, indeed, they 
are, 
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No matter how unfavorable or even h. 
tile the popular verdict at a congressio:| 
election, our President still remains Pre. 
dent, with full constitutional powers; 
extraconstitutional influence over Congr ; 
is destroyed; that is all. He can go ; 
managing our foreign affairs, directing (; 
Army and Navy, making appointments aj 
the like. 

He cannot declare war, as the Brit, 
cabinet can, but he can do things or ref) 
from taking measures that create a siti- 
tion plunging usinto armed conflict. In‘) 
protection of American interests,” as it; 
styled, an exceedingly vague and indefin: 
duty, the President can easily embroil |; 
or by formal neutrality but unequal tre - 
ment of belligerents he can induce atte- 
upon us; or by suffering violation of Am- 
ican rights from one quarter, encourage 1} 
same thing from another quarter. 

In short, there is practically no end ) 
the ways by which a President can get ; 
into war. He can, indeed, commit an act! 
war, as was done in the case of our “pu- 
tive expedition” into Mexico in 1916 or 1) 
occupation of Vera Cruz in 1914, althou, 
in that unfortunate military gesture {) 
Senate passed a sustaining resolution - 
multaneously with the entrance of (: 
warships into that Mexican harbor. 

How any affair that may plunge us in) 
hostilities shall be handled is purely a m- 
ter of presidential discretion—a matter ’ 
judgment. Prudence or rashness, dar}; 
or timidity, prompt firmness or hesit:; 
uncertainty, tact or blundering, address: 
crudity, exclusive devotion to America: 
foreign favoritism—all enter into 1: 
President’s decisions. | 


Powers in Time of War 


But, as has been said, though a Presid; 
can get us into war or in large measure ke) 
us out of war, he cannot declare war | 
state the reasons therefor. The Consti. 
tion bestows that solemn and tremend; 
authority on Congress and on Congr} 
alone; and that body has never yielde, 
particle of it and surely never will. Yeti) 
President can veto a declaration of war, }} 
never has done so—another atroph 
power. 

Under the Hague Convention of 19) 
Congress must announce in its declarati) 
of war the reasons therefor. President| 
statements of reasons for declaring war h: 
no legal quality whatever; they amount’ 
no more than an individual opinion, exei| 
as the President’s official position gives | 
opinion more public weight than the vie) 
of a private citizen. : 

Still, his power to bring war about is wi: 
nigh illimitable—a fact that cannot | 
stated too often, so vital is it. The te: 
mony of so eminent and careful.a scholai 
the late Professor Dicey, of Oxford, ill} 
trates this point in startling fashion: | 

“Mr. Wilson, though he could not tei; 
nically declare war himself, could certain, 
as we know by _ experience, detent 


‘whether war should or should not be | 


clared, and fix, according to his own 4 
ment, the date at which the United Sta) 
should become the enemy of the Germ: 
Empire.” 

Once formally engaged in hostilities, 
President, as commander in chief of 1’ 
Army and Navy, can order our forces hit) 
and yon as he pleases. When the coun’ 
is at war his military power is absolute. | 
can appoint and remove generals and + 
mirals, direct operations or even take p 
sonal command himself. 

Also he can suspend operations, agree. 
armistices, admit defeat or fix terms 
victory—although, most fortunately, 4 
treaty of peace must be ratified by the Si 
ate, as all the world knows and has kno) 
since our Government was established. 

Stupendous as are the constitutio: 
war powers of the president, his ext) 
constitutional powers are still greate 
such as censorship, suppression of f 
speech and press and other constitutio) 
guaranties. The refusal of these rights ‘ 
pends on the public temper. 

If, by well-known methods, publie p 
sion can be sufficiently aroused, there 
simply no boundary to what a popular ¥ 
President can do. For the time being he 
literally dictator and can say, in the wo) 
of Louis XIV, ‘“‘I am the State,’”’ and of 
successor, ‘‘After me the deluge.” 

As a matter of sheer constitutionality) 
is doubtful in the extreme whether a Pre 
dent can lawfully suspend the writ of habé 
corpus. But Lincoln did it, although 0 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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Oatmeal Cookies 


¥%, cup shortening 
1 cup sugar 


2 eggs 
3%4 cup chopped nuts 

3 cups rolled oats 

1 cup flour 

1 teaspoon salt 
¥, teaspoon mace 
Y, teaspoon cloves 

4 teaspoon cinnamon 
¥4 cup raisins 
| 3 teaspoons baking powder 

4 tablespoons candied citron 
4 tablespoons candied orange 
4 tablespoons candied lemon 
Y% cup milk 


Cream shortening; add sugar and 
| cream again. Add one egg ata time 
| and cream thoroughly after each 
addition. Add fruits, nuts and 
taisins, then milk, and stir well. 

| Sift flour, salt, spices and baking 
| powder and mix well with rolled 
| Qats: fold into first mixture. Drop 
om spoon on cookie sheet and 
bake in a hot oven (400 degrees) 
for 15 minutes 


Quick Quaker 
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— Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


There is a new Quaker Oats 
— Quick Quaker. Soremember, 
your grocer now has two kinds: 
Quick Quaker and also regular 
Quaker Oats—the kind you have 


always known. 


A HOT BREAKFAST —QUICK 


Quick Quaker cooks perfectly 
in 3 to 5 minutes. It’s ready and 
waiting —steaming, flavory and 
nutritious—in half the time of 
coffee. Takes scarcely longer 
than simple toasted bread. 


Thus now, regardless of how 
hurried you may be, you can 
have the world’s premier vigor 


breakfast, every day. 


Quick Quaker is the same as 
regular Quaker Oats. The only 


difference is that the grains are 


cooks in 3 to 5 


5 minutes 


cut before faking. Then rolled 
very thin and partly cooked. 
And these small flakes cook 
quickly. 
ALL THAT RICH QUAKER 
FLAVOR 


All the rich Quaker flavor is 
there. All the lusciousness. All 
the body-strengthening ele- 
ments. Made of queen grains 
only. The kind from which we 
only get 10 pounds of flakes 
from the bushel. 


TWO KINDS NOW 


Ask for the kind that you 
prefer—Quick Quaker or reg- 
ular Quaker Oats. But be sure 
you get Quaker. Look for the 


picture of the Quaker on the 
label. 


Hits 
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QUICK OU AKER makes oats the quickest eck 


Now two styles of Quaker Oats 


at your grocer’s: Quick Quaker 


and Regular Quaker Oats 


Quaker Oats 


the kind you have always known 
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HATCHWAY 


The Garment That 
Took Button-Mending 
Out of Underwear 


Until this garment was _ per- 
fected, men in a hurry were for- 
ever confronted with lost under- 
wear buttons—and women were 
enslaved by the needle, doing 
unnecessary mending for their 
men and boy folks. But the 


HATCHWAY 
NO-BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


has done away with all button 
bother forever. It has saved end- 
less time in dressing and undress- 
ing for thousands of men. Best 
of all, it is perfectly cut to fit 
perfectly. 


See these garments at your favorite dealer’s to- 

day. Hecan get them for you. It has been a big 

job to keep dealers stocked up this Spring, ‘but 

if you have any difficulty in getting just what 

you want, we will be glad to see that you are sup- 

plied, delivery free anywhere in the United 

States. In ordering, please state size, and en- 

close remittance to our mill at Albany. Send 

for free catalog illustrating complete line of 

Hatchway No-Button Union Suits and Hatch 

One Button Union Suits photographed on live 

models. 

Men’s Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.50, $2, $3, $6. (The 
$6 garment is all silk.) 

Boys’ Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.25. 

Men’s Knitted Suits, $1.50, $2, $3, $3.50. 

Boys’ Knitted Suits, $1, $1.25. 


DEALERS 


Write us for samples and swatches if you are in- 
terested in stocking Hatchway No-Button Union 


Suits, or ask to have our representative call. In 
certain localities exclusive agencies are open to 
the right kind of merchant. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Albany, New York 


Woods Underwear Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 
Licensed Manufacturers of these lines for Canada. 
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the violent protests of ardent Union men. 
Precedent has, perhaps, established this 
peremptory denial of one of the fundamen- 
tals of free institutions as a legal exercise of 
executive war power, but only within the 
area of military operations or adjacent 
thereto. . 

The President can receive or reject all 
diplomatic or consular officials and agents 
of other governments. He can send any 
of them home, too—demand their recall 
or order them to leave. Even ambassadors 
have been handed their passports, each 
time for good cause. A gravely delicate 
business, this, yet not overdone. 

Indeed, a little more firmness might per- 
haps not hurt us, or impair relations of 
sound and honorable friendship with other 
nations. At the present moment we are 
afflicted with and submit to foreign propa- 
ganda that no other government would 
tolerate for an instant; and knowledge 
abroad that their diplomats here must watch 
their step would at least not tend to en- 
courage propaganda activities. 

We want to be friends, the closest possi- 
ble friends, with all other countries; but we 


| object to being worked, as the saying goes; 


and our real friends will respect us all the 


| more if we politely decline to be so used. 
| Also we play no favorites, as Washington 


and all our foremost statesmen warned us 
not to do. 

Since treaty making has recently engaged 
our attention, let us note the power of the 
President in that respect. He can negotiate 
a treaty, and that is all he can do about it 
until the Senate has passed upon it, unless 
in the meantime he withdraws it from the 
Senate. Indeed, in the Constitutional Con- 
vention it was first proposed that the Sen- 
ate alone should make treaties and also 
appoint ambassadors; but this was changed 
for the present arrangement. 

When the President arranges an interna- 
tional contract he must submit it to the 
Upper House of Congress. Unless and until 
the Senate approves that contract it has no 
binding force, legal, moral or political, on 
the American Government, nation or citi- 
zens. 

It is like a mortgage written out and 
agreed to by attorneys, but not signed by 
the parties, or at least by one party. After 
the Senate has amended or ratified a treaty 
the President can drop the whole matter, or 
exchange ratifications, in which case the 
treaty becomes the supreme law of the land. 


Senate and Treaty 


Because these treaty provisions of our 
fundamental law are peculiar to the Amer- 
ican Constitution, and because they are the 
outstanding feature as to foreign affairs of 
our system of government, foreign states- 
men, scholars, publicists, diplomats and 
journalists are and always have been more 
familiar with the American treaty-making 
plan than with any other part of our Con- 
stitution. Indeed, they know and always 
have known more about it than some of our 
own public men. 

The pretense that foreign statesmen sup- 
posed that our President could bind us by 
signing a proposed treaty, and were sur- 
prised and shocked that our Senate could 
amend or reject it, was sheer buncombe. 
They know all about the power of our Sen- 
ate over treaties, and always have known all 
about it. They merely tried to “put one over 
on us” by pretending ignorance, and they 
came very near succeeding. 

When the Senate passes upon a proposed 
treaty it performs the most important and 
the only definitive function that any branch 
or official of our Government can perform. 
For a treaty, when ratified and ratifica- 
tions exchanged, cannot be altered or got 
rid of in any way except by executive de- 
nunciation, which is exceedingly dangerous 
and seldom done; or by consent of the other 
nation or nations signing the treaty, which, 
of course, amounts to a new treaty in 
practical effect. 

To be sure, Congress can repeal a treaty 
to the extent that it is municipal law— 
that is, treaty provisions “prescribing a 
rule by which the rights of the private citi- 
zen or subject may be determined,” such, 
for example, as those ‘‘in regard to rights of 
property by descent or inheritance, when 
the individuals concerned are aliens,” as the 
Supreme Court defines domestic law often 
covered by international compacts. 

_ Though Congress can pass a law nega- 
tiving such treaty provisions, it has rarely 
done so, and it would appear that this 
power is in the process of atrophy. But in 
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other respects a treaty is a fixed, perma- 
nent, inflexible contract during the time 
named in the treaty as the period of its 
existence. 

Thus a senator, when voting to ratify, 
amend or reject a treaty, acts as a trustee 
of the whole nation now and for many years 
to come—sometimes forever. So he must 
examine the proposed international. con- 
tract with meticulous care, consider it with 
utmost deliberation and from every possible 
point of view, and decide with absolute 
independence of all earthly influences. 

So we should never try to hurry the Sen- 
ate to action on a treaty, since once ratified 
it is permanent as described—unlike an act 
of Congress, which can be amended or re- 
pealed at any time, as constantly happens 
and has happened thousands of times. 

Even without negotiating a treaty, the 
President can fasten a foreign policy on the 
country, although perhaps not irrevocably. 
This can be done by means of diplomatic 
correspondence—the exchange of notes be- 
tween our Secretary of State and foreign 
ministers. For example, John Hay did this 
in the matter of McKinley’s Chinese policy. 


Responsibility for Foreign Policies 


It is a method often used abroad of late 
when governments for sufficient reasons do 
not wish to make formal treaties. Diplo- 
matic memoranda were exchanged, thus ob- 
viating the necessity of filing treaties with 
the secretariat of the League of Nations as 
required by the League Covenant. These 
memoranda are treaties in every sense; they 
are merely called something else. 

The President must interpret treaties, 
and in this way, among others, he must and 
does formulate foreign policies. These may 
or may not bind the nation, though it is 
embarrassing and difficult to change a 
policy once defined and followed. Here isa 
vague but actual power of first consequence 
and great delicacy. 

Then, too, the President can recognize or 
refuse to recognize a foreign government, 
and no power can compel him to do either. 
This is a matter of prodigious concern to 
the American people, since it affects our 
foreign trade and trade opportunities and 
even may embroil us in war. 

The President is supposed to be guided 
by international custom in recognizing or 
refusing to recognize other governments; 
but he need not do so. 

So we recognized the revolutionary régime 
of France in 1790, and, more than a century 
later, took no notice of the revolting double 
murder by which the king of Serbia was 
placed upon the throne—the father of the 
present monarch. On the other hand, we 
refused to recognize Huerta because of his 
alleged complicity in the killing of Madero. 

The appointment of ambassadors is one 
of the weightiest matters in the hands of 
the President. Here again our institutions 
are the reverse of those of other nations, 
since they have a permanent diplomatic 
service composed of men carefully selected 
in youth, thoroughly trained and promoted 
on merit from the humblest secretarial 
position to the most exalted ambassador- 
ship; whereas our ambassadors are changed 
whenever a new party comes into power. 

Since women have been placed on polit- 
ical equality with men, we may expect a 
woman to be made ambassador one of these 
days—an experiment not without reason. 
Certainly we should not be any worse off 
than we have been, speaking by and large; 
for we seldom have won a diplomatic vic- 
tory in fact, no matter how attractively the 
outcome of our diplomatic engagements 
have been represented to us. Indeed, one 
of the favorite strings played upon by our 
opponents is, through one of our national 
susceptibilities, to make us think we have 
won when in reality we have lost. 

In this respect also American interests 
largely depend upon the judgment of the 
President. Also the welfare of the coun- 
try in domestic affairs is determined in no 
small measure by his wisdom in making 
appointments. Take the cabinet. As such, 
it is unknown either to the Constitution or 
the statutes, although heads of departments 
are provided for by law. 

But the cabinet, as such, is exclusively the 
creation and creature of the President. By 
custom it meets twice a week; yet the Pres- 
ident need not call it together at all. He 
can, should and does consult his cabinet and 
individual members of it, but he is not 
obliged to do so. 

In short, these men are, in legal effect, 
merely agents of the President. Their acts 
are his acts. The Secretary of State is no 


" more than the representative of the Presi, 
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dent in charge of foreign affairs, and th 
President can dismiss this head of his cahj_ 
net or any member of it without cause, _ 

Yet the cabinet has grown to be—indeed 
was from the beginning—a vastly impor! 
tant part of our government mechanism 
The members of it should be the very ables 
men to be found in the President’s party. 
and men, too, who have the complet, 
confidence” of the country. A powerfy 
cabinet can go far to make up for the de 
ficiencies of a weak President, and affor 
added strength to a strong one. 

Excepting only Justices of the Suprem), 
Court of the United States and other Fed. 
eral judges, the President can dismiss an) 
official he appoints. He appoints by ani 
with the advice and consent of the Senat)’ 
in most cases, but he can dismiss witho 
the advice and consent of the Senate. _ 

This exclusive’ power of dismissal wa 
sharply disputed in the Senate during th 
first Congress, and denied by law to Presi 
dent Johnson. But the consensus of opi 
ion now is that removal is an exclusive 
executive function. President Jackson r 
moved everybody he could lay his hand 
and let Congress howl. e 

Anybody can see at a glance the vas 
potentialities for good or evil in this presi, 
dential prerogative. Domestic a 
tration and foreign relations are thus in tl 
President’s hands in a most direct, intimat 
and vital fashion. Moreover, he can n 
certain presidential agents as his pers 
representatives without consultin ‘any, 
body—at least this has been done. Her: 
a practice on which the Senate shoul 
a watchful eye. 

By far the most important duty an 
power of the President is the appointmen | 
of a Chief Justice of the United States, o 
Associate Justices of the Supreme 
and of judges of inferior Federal trib 
for these men are the interpreters 
Constitution and the laws; they hold 
for life if they wish and cannot be re 
except by impeachment, which can o 
for indictable offenses. 


Judicial Appointments — 


The national judiciary, especial 
Supreme Court, with its definitive 
of judicial review, is the king bolt 
whole American scheme of republicai 
ernment. Upon the popular confiden 
and respect for national courts depe 
stability of our institutions and the se 
of our rights of person and property. 

So these officials should be picke 
infinite care and with regard only to 1 
fitness, and to that alone. Even F 
district and circuit judges should be] 
and experienced publicists as well as | 
found lawyers; and the Chief Justice o! 
United States and Associate Justices 
Supreme Court should have the qui 
of statesmanship quite as much as thos 
jurists of the first rank. 

So far-reaching is the presidential p 
of judicial appointment that, in the a’ 
of any commanding issue, the most h 
ened partisan would be justified in vo 
for the presidential candidate of the 
party if he believes that candidai 
President, would make better judici 
pointments than the candidate of h 
party. 

To appoint or refuse to appoint j 
or judges for factional reasons, to pl 
the bench a man because of personal f 
ship or obligation of any kind, is a betr 
of the country and a moral crime age 
the people. For the Senate to confirm 
appointments is scarcely less unwort. 

Thus, in this rapid and incomplete su 
of the powers, duties and potentialitie 
the American President, we have reat 
his highest function—that of judicial 
pointment. ' 

Throughout all his deeds and words. 
the fascinating but awful power of decision 
Whether in formulation of policies or ap 
pointment of officials, whether in inter 
tation of treaties, management of for 
affairs, direction of military and m 
forces, recommendations to Congr 
what not, the President must deci 
always he must decide. ; 

In this is the lure of the presidency; 
the responsibility; in this the potential 
of good or evil for the whole country, & 
man, woman and child in it, and genera 
yet unborn. So “Mister President” is 
most exalted of human titles, and 
hands of the man on whom it is bes' 
rests, very largely, the destiny of 
American nation. : - 
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ather shook her head. She did not 
sak; nevertheless the negative was suffi- 
yntly emphatic. A moment later, as 
ugh by way of explanation, she said, 
aleb and I are going to be so busy. 
’ye got to do something this year, you 
cow. The cordwood’s all gone off the 
=-tlett lot; and last year was so dry the 
+, on the Meadows wasn’t hardly worth 
ting. We’ve usually had some to sell. 
‘ye got a big garden in, and all. I de- 
*e it’s too much for Caleb and me to 


adle. The home place is really all we can 
” , 


ora looked at her with sudden atten- 
ji. “Esther! You’re not thinking of 
eing off the Meadows!” 
_ They’re not much use to us, Dora.” 
i Bat father loved them so. They were 
} best part of the place for him. We 
=’t ever let them go.” 
-Jsther nodded. ‘I know,” she assented 
rher quiet tones. ‘It don’t seem as 
Jugh we could, does it?”’ 
-, moment later she spoke of something 
jj, content that the talk had been suc- 
«sfully diverted from the dangerous topic 
Vary’s approaching wedding. They ate 
ner together without again treading on 
pidden ground; but Dora’s eyes told 
hur that she had failed. After dinner 
Ahur and Caleb disappeared; Esther 
ised no questions, but she understood that 
ly had gone over to see Fergus and Sam. 
3): and Dora cleaned up the dishes, then 
-‘oward midafternoon Dora began to 
tik it was time for Arthur to return. A 
ile later, with a certain air of guilt about 
, Arthur and Caleb came around the 
“ner of the house, escorting young Sam, 
uwn’s boy. They came forward steadily, 
tulder to shoulder, as though this con- 
a; heartened them; and when Sam saw 
ra he took a quick step forward and 
td “Hello, Aunt Dora,” and flung his 
uis around her and kissed her cheek. 
a hugged him warmly. Esther, pale 
u still, had risen from her chair and 
ned about to move away. 
was Caleb who said, almost sternly, 
m, this is your Aunt Esther.” 
jsther hesitated, her back toward them; 
fa she slowly turned to face the boy. 
stood for a moment, uncertain what to 
The cold and weary eyes of the old 
an met the gay eyes of youth. Then 
laughed teasingly, and exclaimed, ‘“‘I’m 
going to kiss you, too, Aunt Esther.” 
dhe did; but Esther stood as still and 
ponsive as a post, so that he fell back 
her as though she had rebuffed him. 
We're taking him up with us to Mary’s 
viding,” Arthur Tuck explained, in his 
W uneasy tones. “‘That’s why we brought 
i. down here, Esther.” 
isther’s lips moved in an attempt at 
p2ch; but no words came. She turned 
i walked away from them, straight and 
d and unbending; and they watched 
€ go in silence. 
Vhen she had disappeared young Sam 
slowly, ‘Oh, gee!” 
ora touched Arthur’s arm. “‘ We'd bet- 
estart back to town,’’ she suggested in a 


ne, 
laleb saw them into the car, and they 
arted without having seen Esther again. 


XX 


‘AHLON HULL, whom Mary was to 
marry, lived on a farm some three 
nes north of Leon’s, with his mother and 
ster already middle-aged. He had been 
h only boy in a fairly large family; his 
tar sisters, all older than himself, were 
J married and established in homes 
fheir own. Since his father’s death, half 
ozen years before, he had carried the 
aia On his shoulders. 

Ithough he was six years older than 

, they had first seen each other in 
dol, where some thirty children of widely 
eying ages had been grouped together. 

had ever heard of the proposition 
men are created equal, she would 

Be m sure it was false as soon as she 
ia Mahlon. He was the biggest boy in 

pol, and the gentlest and the bravest; 
rom the time she was seven years old 
‘}gave him a blind adoration of the sort 
only little girls are capable. Mah- 
t perceived this with boyish dis- 

came by slow degrees to tolerate 
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her; and in the end he found a certain 
pleasure in knowing how much she liked him. 
When she was on the verge of her teens a 
mantle of shy grace fell upon her and he 
perceived one day how lovely the child was 
become. Thereafter he was almost equally 
her slave. 

There was never any break in Mary’s 
loyalty to him. When she was a little older 
and Jennie taught her to cook, she insisted 
on baking a batch of biscuits and taking 
them to Mahlon. In her fourteenth year 
she put up her first jelly, and he must have 
a glass. One winter she knitted a great 
pair of mittens for him. If she had gone 
out into the world, had seen other boys, it is 
probable that her devotion to Mahlon 
would have wavered; but she knew noth- 
ing outside the little farming town, and 
among his neighbors Mahlon did stand out, 
head and shoulders clear. So her ideal was 
never even threatened, and when she had 
passed the childish stage of open worship 
she still clung to Mahlon in her most secret 
heart. : 

When he was in his early twenties and 
she was in her middle teens, constraint de- 
scended upon them; they saw each other 
often, but their manner each toward the 
other was formal and restrained. Not till 
Mary was eighteen did Mahlon begin those 
open attentions which gave their relation 
in that community a definite and respec- 
table status of its own. Once or twice he 
took her riding in his buggy; when he 
bought a car she was the first to ride in it. 
Sometimes he came to Sunday dinner. If 
he found time to catch a string of trout he 
brought a few to the house. In the fall he 
was apt to leave half a dozen woodcock at 
the door for her; and in the winter of her 
eighteenth year he came every Sunday and 
Wednesday night to supper and sat in the 
evening with Mary, before the Franklin 
stove in the parlor, while Jennie and Leon 
and the other children too old to go at dusk 
to bed stayed in the kitchen with a closed 
door between. 

Thus their courtship was, from the dis- 
passionate point of view, mere routine; but 
neither Mahlon nor Mary felt any lack in 
it. If Mary had any yearning for romance 
Mahlon satisfied it; if he craved beauty and 
sweetness and ardor he found it in Mary. 
They were both well contented; and Jen- 
nie and Mrs. Hull were satisfied with the 
situation. 

But Leon had a miserable time of it. 
Mary had been his first baby; she had al- 
ways been and would always be dearer to 
him than any of the others. The thought 
of giving her up to any other man was ter- 
rible to him; and there was enough Dillard 
in Leon to dread and fear—for all his years 
with Jennie—this mystery that was un- 
folding before Mary’s feet. He never 
spoiled Mary’s happiness, never spoke 
critically of Mahlon; but it was because 
Jennie kept him in check. 

“Just you remember,” she warned him 
over and over, “that Mary’s going to go 
her own way in the end anyway. And if 
she marries Mahlon and has to remember 
all her life that you didn’t want her to, and 
that you didn’t like him, it’s going to make 
her always a little afraid and resentful to- 
ward you. You mind what I say about 
this, Leon.” 

He protested desperately that Mary was 
too young to think of getting married, and 
Jennie laughed at him. “I was nineteen,” 
she reminded him. ‘‘You didn’t think I 
was too young.” 

“You always seemed older, Jennie,’’ he 
argued. “‘You were always a woman. It 
was different with us anyway.” 

“Tt’s always different when young folks 
are that way,’ she assured him wisely. 
“You just do as I say.” 

So Leon was brought at last to a passive 
acquiescence in the tides of life which 
flowed about him. He knew nothing of any 
definite plan for the wedding until Jennie 
announced it to him in the privacy of their 
own room; before he saw Mary again 
Jennie had brought him to a level frame of 
mind, and he was able to hide the sharper 
edges of his grief from the two young peo- 
ple most concerned. 

Jennie and Mrs. Hull-were both pleased 
with the turn of events. ‘‘She’s a right sen- 
sible woman,”’ Jennie confessed to Dora, 
the day before the wedding. ‘‘With some 
women I wouldn’t want to think of Mary 
going to live in the house with them. But 
she’s sensible; and Mahlon is crazy about 
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Mary, and she is about him. And Mrs. 
Hull will know how to keep things going 
smoother.” 

“They won’t be right in the same house 
after next year,’ Dora reminded her. 
“Mahlon told me he was going to build on 
a wing, all separate, for him and Mary.” 

Jennie nodded. ‘‘I know. That will be 
nice too. But Mrs. Hull will be good to 
Mary. And Mahlon’s doing right well 
since his father died.” He’s got a good or- 
chard, and he puts in more trees every 
year; and he’s a good farmer too. Leon 
likes him.” 

“She’ll make him a good wife,’’ Dora sug- 
gested smilingly. 

Jennie nodded. ‘‘Mary’s like me,” she 
replied. ‘“‘She likes being outdoors, and 
working in the ground, and all. She can 
make better butter than me, right now.” 

Dora accepted this with a smile. Jennie, 
who had been an eager, splendid girl, was 
become a capable and serene woman and 
mother. Her brown hair had not lost its 
luster; she wasas straight and strong as she 
had been in youth. To the casual eye, save 
for the fine maturity in the mother’s coun- 
tenance, Jennie and her daughter might 
have seemed sisters. There was a warm 
understanding and affection between these 
two; and Mary, though she lacked her 
mother’s stature, had the same atmosphere 
of wholesome health and vitality which 
Jennie had always worn like a splendid gar- 
ment. However, as Dora now pointed out, 
Mary might be a fine housekeeper, but she 
could not compete with Jennie in any 
household art; and to say that she could 
was simply excess of fondness. 

Jennie’s eyes were soft. “‘ Well, of course, 
a body does think their own children are so 
fine,” she said apologetically; then, with 
an affectionate impulse, touched the other 
woman’s hand with hers. “They really 
think almost as much of you as they do of 
me,”’ she said reassuringly. 

But Jennie and Dora had not much time 
for talk that morning. Mary must be made 
ready; the attire of the other children must 
be overseen. Sam could take eare of him- 
self and Fergus too. He was fifteen, now, 
and very like Leon in feature and in man- 
ner, though he had his mother’s coloring. 
Dora and Fergus between them dressed 
young Caleb and the little girl who wore 
Dora’s name; and then they all combined 
to overpower five-year-old Ethan and make 
him clean and neat and keep him so. 

It was this morning that Dora noticed 
for the first time, and with a certain pang 
of jealousy, the fact that her own namesake 
was so like Esther. The little girl, now ten 
years old, had all Esther’s poise and assur- 
ance and strong will; had even her low 
firm voice. None of the children looked like 
Dora; the fact made her feel weary and 
alone, as though she were excluded from 
even this much of happiness. There is no 
higher comfort, on the threshold of age, 
than to discover your own lineaments in a 
youthful countenance just coming to ma- 
turity. 

Leon was the only jarring note in the 
concord of that day. Jennie took her 
daughter’s marriage with a calm pleasure; 
she accepted it as normal and fine and 
beautiful. But to Leon, spite of all his 
resolution, it could not fail to seem little 
short of tragedy. He knocked half a dozen 
times at the door of Mary’s room before 
Jennie at last admitted him; sat then on 
the edge of the bed watching the final stages 
of the process of dressing the prospective 
bride with such woeful eyes that Mary 
came near tears, and Jennie sent him away. 

“Out of here, now, Leon!” she cried in 
good-natured impatience. ‘You and Mary 
will be crying together in a minute, and I’ll 
not have any weeping at my girl’s wedding. 
You go talk to Mahlon. I expect he’s nerv- 
ous as a witch downstairs.” 

Leon obeyed; and the countenance of 
the man his-daughter was to marry reas- 
sured him. Mahlon was strong and kind 
and fine; he wore a humility which Leon 
approved. They two had half an hour to- 
gether, out of which Leon got some measure 
of comfort. 

When the hour came Mary was as sweet 
as any bride has a right to be, and Mahlon 
as badly frightened as might have been ex- 
pected. Mary spoke her responses in clear 
and even tones, like the pure note of a 
sweet bell; Mahlon stammered and stum- 
bled through his. When the ceremony was 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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ell, you do a lot more than Caleb 
does.” 

‘‘He could do more if he had one.” 

Dorasmiled. “TI guess you know the way 
Caleb is. He’ll do about so much; but 
that’s all he can do.” 

Jennie spoke proudly. “Leon just seems 
to thrive on work,” she exclaimed. ‘He’s 
busy all the time. And not making barrels 
and doing road work, the way so many 
farmers do while their farms run down. He 
puts all his time on the farm. If it ain’t 
the chores—the boys do most of them 
now—or the farming or the hay or the 
apples or the wood, it’s straightening the 
brook, or clearing out the alders somewhere, 
or clearing the stone off-a field. He’s 
cleared stone off of twenty acres since we 
bought here. He raised potatoes in the 
ground one year that brought him seven 
hundred dollars.”’ 

“T’ve put it all back in fertilizer since,” 
Leon protested ruefully. ‘And we haven’t 
had a right good potato year either.” 

_ “Well, that’s all right,” Jennie loyally in- 
sisted. ‘‘You’re putting into the farm all 
the time, and not taking out. It’s getting 
better all the time instead of worse, the 
way the other farms around are.” 

He looked at her fondly, and Dora saw 
the affection in his eyes. ‘Well, you 
showed me how to do that,” he said. “‘ You 
and Fergus. Remember how you used to 
work in the fields when we first come here? 
Before Mary was born?’’ His eyes became 
misty. ‘‘That’s twenty years ago,” he 
added in a weary tone. ‘And her nineteen 
now, and married today.” 

“I’m as good a hand now as I was then, 
too,” Jennie boasted, quick to divert him. 
“T can handle a team better than you 
can, Leon. You had to get that tractor that 
I can’t run, just to make me stay in the 
house.’”’ Her eyes were twinkling. 

“We worked pretty hard those days,’’ he 
remarked. ‘‘But I guess it was worth it, 
wasn’t it, Jennie?’’ 

“You talk like an old man,” she chided. 
“You talk as if you were all through work- 
ing. Anybody’d think to hear you, you 
expected to sit around the rest of your 
days. Well, you’re not if I have the say. I 
don’t aim to have any man cluttering my 
kitchen.”’ She came behind him—he stood 
at the sink, wiping dishes—and put her 
arms around his waist from behind and 
squeezed him till he grunted. ‘No, sir, 
you’re no old man yet.” 

Leon looked across the floor toward 
where his small son played, and he smiled 
at his wife and bent and kissed her, a plate 
in one hand, the towel in the other. 

“T guess I can’t grow up much as long as 
you keep the house all littered with chil- 
dren,’”’ he complained teasingly. 

“Well, I aim to keep it littered as long as 
I can,” she retorted. “‘And Mary to help 
me now!” 

Dora—the ancient inhibitions still held 
her—felt her cheeks burn; but Jennie only 
saw that Leon had winced at the prospect 
her words conjured, and was quick to re- 
pair the mischief she had done. : 

“They’ll be the ones you'll be foolish 
over,’ she prophesied. “If Mary has a girl 
I expect she’ll boss you around.” She 
wooed a smile to his lips. ; ‘ 

Young Sam, having attired his brother in 
a fashion fit for play, had wandered out of 
doors. He might be lonely, but he did not 
eare for dishwashing. Now that the task 
was nearly done, he came in, and Jennie, 
busy putting dishes away in the cupboard, 
gave him a hug and a kiss as she passed 
him. 

“‘How’s my big boy?” she asked. “I 
haven’t hardly had a chance to make over 
you, sonny.” be 

Sam said he was fine. Dora, smiling at 
them both, remarked, “‘Fergus says Sam 
will make a farmer. And Caleb says it’s 
wonderful the way he gets along.” 

Leon watched his son proudly. Sam 
grinned a wide grin; and Jennie asked, ‘‘Is 
that so, sonny?” 

“T’ve been working hard as I knew how,”’ 
her son replied. His arm was around her 
waist. 

“Tf he can satisfy your father he’s a good 
man,” Leon asserted jocosely. 

And Jennie cried, ‘‘Pa’s all right. He’s 
always worked hard, and expected others 
to work hard. I wish he could have come 

today.” 
wT Ele aid he couldn’t leave the farm,” 

m explained. 
pore ‘adil added, “‘You might have 
known you couldn’t get him away, busiest 
time of the year. Mary ought to have 
waited till August, when the hay was cut.” 
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“She had too much of me in her,’’ Jennie 
laughed. ‘‘If she had more of you she’d 
have gone right on waiting. You never 
would have married me if I hadn’t made 
you.’ 

Dora said smilingly, ‘‘That’s what I tell 
Arthur.” 

“Oh, every wife says the same thing,” 
Leon protested. ‘‘To hear you talk, Arthur 
and me just sat around waiting.” 

“Sam,”’ Jennie cried to her son, with a 
gesture toward her husband, ‘“‘you hear 
him. You wouldn’t think, to look at what a 
big bold man he is now, that I had to do all 
the courting. Why, he used to hide in the 
barn to get away from me.”’ Leon, leaning 
against the sink, swept her into his arms, 
and she disengaged herself with a kiss. ‘‘Oh, 
you’ve learned your manners now,” she 
confessed. Turned to her son again, with 
a little imp dancing in her eyes. “And, 
Sam, I wanted to ask you—pa said some- 
thing about your going to a dance down 
there and taking a girl, and everything. 
You haven’t said anything to me about it.” 

They all looked at Sam, and, perceiving 
his confusion, added to it by laughing at 
Ls But Sam, though he might blush, was 

old. 

He said stoutly, ‘‘ Yes, I went to a dance 
over in North Fraternity one night.’ 

His mother pinched his chin between her 
finger and thumb, fixing his eyes with hers. 
“Who is the girl you took, Sammy?” 

He said appealingly, ‘‘Why, I just hap- 
pened to ask Annie Maclure to go with me.” 

She studied him for a moment, and her 
heart contracted; then she released him 
and spoke of other things. But Sam knew 
he would have to answer her questions by 
and by. 

Their talk drifted back to Fergus, to his 
farm. 

Leon said soberly, “‘From what I saw 
when I was down there last, he’s got about 
the only decent farm in town now. Things 
seemed to be going back all the time.” 

Dora nodded her assent. ‘‘People keep 
moving away.” 

“You can’t keep taking out and never 
putting in,’”’ Leon commented. ‘“‘They tell 
me a lot of the farms are just rented now. A 
man rents for a few years till the place is 
worked out, and then rents somewheres else, 
and keeps moving on. You can’t expect a 
man to take care of land unless he owns it. 
It’s human nature.” 

“They can’t do much,” Dora argued. 

“They don’t want to do better,’’ Leon in- 
sisted. ‘‘They’re satisfied to just get along. 
hey’ll sell off a piece of land, or a couple 
of cords of wood, or a corner of the orchard, 
just to get a little money to get along on. 
Why, I bought a little orchard up here last 
year, about three hundred trees, for less 
money than the apple crop brought me in 
last fall. Man that sold wanted to move 
away.” 

“You’re lucky, Leon,” his sister insisted. 
“Things happen for you.” 

“T’ve heard that all my life,’’ Leon pro- 
tested. 

“You’ve got money to get along and do 
things,’’ Dora urged. ‘‘ Most folks have to 
sell when they can and get what they can.” 

“T didn’t have money when I started. I 
tell you we lived on salt pork and boiled po- 
tatoes for a spell, more than one time. But 
I’d never sell a calf when I could pasture 
him two years and get reat money for him. 
And Id never sell hay as long as I had barn 
room for cattle to feed it to. And I’d never 
cut off wood faster than it grew. These 
farms right now are worth three or four 
times what I paid; and I’ve got money in 
the bank.” 

Jennie said slyly, “‘ You’ve done wonder- 
ful well, Leon.’ 

He saw the twinkle in her eyes, and cried 
contritely, “Lord, Jennie, I know well 
enough, without you I’d never have done a 
thing.” 

Dora said thoughtfully, “‘Things are bad 
at home too. Caleb—he’s willing enough; 
but it seems like he just can’t get anything 
done. They’re worse off than they were 
twenty years ago, and all they’ve had is a 
living.” 

“T know,” Leon agreed. His eyes were 
sorrowful. “I remember coming home 
from the Philippines, how green and fine 
Marshall’s Meadows looked to me when I 
drove up the road. Father always kept 
them cleared up, and the hay was always 
stout. Last time I was down it struck me, 
the change there was. The alders have 
come in from the Pond-lot side, five or six 
rod of thick growth of them; and they’re 
sprinkled all over the Meadows, little 
bunches here and there. And the grass is 
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thin, not hardly worth the cutting. You 
can haul all one man will cut in half a day 
to the barn in one load, pretty near. It 
made me sick to look at it.” 

““Caleb can’t seem to get any help,’”’ Dora 
confessed. ‘‘Lately he’s sold the hay off, 
you know.” 

“Just as if it was an abandoned farm,” 
Leon commented unhappily. “Oh, I’m not 
blaming Caleb,” he explained. ‘I know 
he’s done the best he could. But it needs 
more than he knows how to do.” He 
looked at his sister with a sudden acute 
glance. ‘Dora, what are they going to 
do?”’ he asked. 

“Do? What do you mean?” 

“You know as well as me,” he insisted. 
““They’re living off the land, selling it off or 
selling the stuff off of it. I’d hate like time 
to see the old place go; but Caleb and 
Esther—why, they’re getting old. They 
won’t be able to get along much longer.” 

Dora hesitated. “‘They’re talking about 
selling the Meadows,” she confessed. 

Leon stared at her for an instant in stark 
incredulity. ‘The Meadows?’’ he repeated. 
“After the way father worked to pay for 
them, and the way he loved them?”’ He 
was silent for an instant. “‘I’d hate mightily 
to see that,” he protested. 

“T guess we all would,” Dora agreed. 

“Are they really talking about it?” he 
asked. 

“Yes. Yes, Esther told me so.” 

Jennie saw the trouble in his face and 
came and touched his hand. ‘‘I didn’t know 
they were that bad off,’ he murmured 
slowly. “I didn’t know things were that 
bad.” 

He became silent; after a little wandered 
out-of-doors alone, and Sam followed and 
sat near his father, sharing the older man’s 
trouble, and willing to postpone the hour 
when he must answer his mother’s ques- 
tions about Annie Maclure. They were still 
there when Arthur and the children re- 
turned. 
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N FRATERNITY July is the appointed 

season for haying. Most of the farmers 
begin the process about the Fourth. They 
work against the difficulties to be expected 
in such a locality. It is almost impossible 
to hire help, so that men trade a day’s work 
with each other. In many of the smaller 
meadows the mowing must be done in part 
by hand; there are so many corners into 
which it is impossible to maneuver a ma- 
chine. Little by little the hay is cut and 
sweated and spread and dried and mowed 
away. The great barns, yawning and empty 
when the task is begun, slowly fill. A barn 
in Fraternity is almost all mow. There may 
be a tie-up for the cows and a stall or two 
for horses along one side; at one end of the 
other side perhaps a chicken pen. But for 
the rest, from the floor to the nest-crusted 
beams overhead, the hay is packed and 
piled. 

This year haying got under way as usual. 
Caleb could cut as much as he needed for 
the two or three head of stock in the big 
Dillard barn from meadows on the home 
place; but he could not do the work alone, 
and he could not afford to hire help. 
Esther always objected to his trading labor 
with other farmers. This year he appealed 
to Fergus Weir. 

Fergus had, in the last two or three 
months, aged perceptibly. The man, Caleb 
thought with a dull surprise, seemed to be 
collapsing almost before his eyes; he had 
been minded once or twice to write and 
warn Leon. But young Sam was with Fer- 
gus and took care of him as well as a boy 
might; and Caleb knew Leon must be busy 
at this season, so he forbore to write. 

He went to see Fergus one late afternoon 
early in July and found him engaged with 
Sam in mowing a load of hay. Fergus on the 
load adjusted the hayfork; and Caleb 
could hear him pant with the effort. The 
well-trained horse at a word of command 
walked out through the barn door, drawing 
on the rope which lifted the filled fork to 
Sam, waiting overhead. Sam thus had the 
harder task of stowing the hay; neverthe- 
less, Fergus was visibly in distress, and 
Caleb persuaded him to come down and 
lead the horse while he took the older man’s 
place on the load. 

When they were done Caleb asked if 
there was more to come in; and Fergus 
shook his head. ‘This is the last of it, for 
tonight,” he said. 

They stood in the wide barn door, where 
a cool breeze sucked in from the shaded 
eastern end of the structure; and Caleb 
asked if it might be possible for him to get 
young Sam to help with his hay for a day 
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or two, and pay with his own services for 
the services of the boy. 

Fergus, mopping his forehead and cough- 
ing the dust and chaff out of his throat, 
considered. 

“I’ve got two-three days more of hard 
work to do,’ he explained. ‘‘And I don’t 
seem to be able to get as much done as I 
did. It kind of hurts me in here, to swing 
a fork, sometimes.”” He rubbed his side 
thoughtfully. ‘‘But we aim to be neigh- 
borly with you, Caleb. How much you 
going to cut this year?” 

Caleb’s program was a meager one; Fer- 
gus grimaced when he heard it. 

“Ain’t you cutting the Meadows?” he 
asked. 

“‘T’m selling the hay off of there to Lee 
Motley,’’ Caleb explained. ‘‘That is, I fig- 
ure to. We don’t need it.” 

Fergus shook his head. ‘Seems like a 
shame,” he commented. But he agreed that 
young Sam would be able : 
to help Caleb alittle. “‘He 
can come over for an hour 
just before noontime, 
right along,” he sug- 
gested. ‘‘And then right 
after dinner for a spell. 
And towards night he can 
help you mow it. We’ve 
got the work here by the 
tail. Another two-three 
days.” 

So Sam did come to 
help Caleb; and Caleb 
in turn helped Sam and 
Fergus. He thought it 


necessary to explain the 
working arrangement to 
Esther. 

“Fergus is kind of 
poorly,” he told her. “I 
can do him some good; 
and I couldn’t get along 
without Sam unless I 
hired somebody. You 
better just put’ up a 
lunch for me, and him 
and me will eat up in the 
field.” 

She heard him through, but negatived 
this last suggestion. “It’s a nuisance anda 
bother,” she said, in her even tones so full 
of finality. ‘‘You fetch the boy to the 
house and eat here.” 

Caleb was surprised; but he kept his eyes 
on his plate—they were at supper—and 
made no comment. 

After a little Esther said, as though she 
would justify herself, “‘I see him going by 
here in the evening sometimes, gadding. 
He goes to see that little Annie Maclure. 
He needs somebody to look out for him and 
tell him what to do.” 

““Sam’s a good boy,” Caleb said mildly. 

“He might be if he’d been raised right,” 
Esther amended. She looked toward her 
brother with some hesitation. ‘I noticed 
he looked some like father’s boy pictures,” 
she said at last. ‘‘Did you notice that?”’ 

Caleb had not noticed it; but he was so 
gratified at Esther’s surprising complai- 
sance that he was unwilling to contradict 
her. “Yes,” he agreed. ‘‘Yes, I can see it 
in him.” 

So, three or four times, Sam had lunch 
in the kitchen with Caleb and Esther. 


Mahlon Hull Lived ona 
Farm Some Three Miles 


North of Leon’s. 
His Father’s Death, 
Half a Dozen Years Ber 
fore, He Had Carried the 
Farm on His Shoulders 
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Appetite overrode any constraint he may 
have felt; he ate with a lusty heartiness. 
Caleb and Esther were accustomed to eat 
but little; and at Sam’s first performance 
Esther was kept scurrying for fresh bread 
and butter to keep him supplied. The next 
day she was prepared for him, with a boun- 
teous repast; and Caleb caught her smiling 
with satisfaction as she watched the gusto 
with which Sam attacked it. 

She said to Caleb that night, “It’s a 
pleasure to see a body fancy his victuals 
Sov 

She made no open move to reclaim him 
from the clutches of Annie Maclure; but 
one day at noon she said, ‘‘Sam, any time 
you’re lonesome in the evening we’d like if 
you came over.” 

Sam said gravely that he would. He was 
eighteen, and doing a man’s work, and felt 
himself mature. To his eyes there was 
nothing astonishing in Esther’s invitation. 
He knew her bitter feel- 
ing toward his father; 
but he had a youthful 
tolerance and the fact 
that she liked him did 
not surprise him. He 
had found that most 

people liked him. 
He was full of the 
knowledge, for 


example, that Annie Maclure 
seemed to like him as much as he 
liked her, which was a very great 
deal. He had kissed her the night 
before. 

Sam met Annie at that first 
dance in the hall above Will Bis- 
sell’s store. Young Andy Wattles, 
who clerked for Will, suggested 
Sam’s coming to the dance. The 
two boys were about of an age, 
and they liked each other. An- 
nie—there were a number of Mac- 
lures in Fraternity, but her father was 
Dave Maclure, who lived toward the head 
of the pond—had come with her older sister. 
Andy knew the sisters, and he brought 
Annie and Sam together. A shy friendship 
developed between them that night; it was 
to persist and grow. There was a vigorous 
quality in Sam which set him apart from the 
other boys of the village; it was as though 
he discovered a keener pleasure in the mere 
fact that he was alive and young. Annie 
found him different; she remembered him 
and he remembered her. 

Old Fergus, though he worked vigorously 
through the day, was apt to doze off to 
sleep in his chair beside the kitchen table 
soon after supper. This did not seem to 
Sam the right way to spend an evening; he 
fell into the habit of taking advantage of 
his grandfather’s drowsiness to go about 
his own affairs. The social life of the village 
was not strenuous; there were few occa- 
sions to bring him and Annie together so 
long as snow and cold kept most people in- 
doors. But with the coming of spring this 
was changed. There was a hall in an open 
meadow in North Fraternity which served 


Since 
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as a skating rink and where in the eye 
dances were sometimes held. There 
also occasional dances in the Grange 

In addition Sam discovered that A 
went to church every Sunday, and 
there was a social side of the church life 
became a regular attendant, and one 
Mrs. Maclure asked him home to Su 
dinner. Afterwards he took Annie an 
sister to row upon the pond. The two, 
in stiff white dresses, sat side by side j) 
stern; Sam at the oars faced them. ' 
talk was for the most part slow | 
strained, for restraint is a habi 
Fraternity; but Sam had an i 
about him and at times he bro 
both to the point of uncontro 
which took the form of smot 
stifled as quickly as might be. 
home that afternoon feeling th 
done himself credit. 

His opportunities to be alone 
were very few. She was usually 
her sister or her mother. Frati 
fashioned; there was one girl in t 
had bobbed her hair and wore 
bloomers made out of one of h 
old blue flannel shirts, but she w: 
upon. Annie was demure and 
a little shy; but she was at th 
age when young girls are like 
plants reaching out for kindness 
tion. Sam was always gentle wit 
her eyes when she looked at him) 
to be deep and warm. 

One Sunday when he went 
them to dinner Mrs. Maclure a 
sister happened to be busy else 
Annie and Sam were left alone 
outside the kitchen door. As 
realized they were alone, both be 
oughly ill at ease. Annie sm 
dress over her knees and sat wi 
very close together and her 
away from him. Sam felt upon 
duty of speech, yet could think 
worth saying. He spoke of the y 
ported to her the condition of 
den, asked if she had had a good 
dance the night before. Befor 
answer, Mrs. Maclure came out 
in the cool, and Sam was imm 
lieved. 

One day Andy Wattles su 
they take the two sisters to the 
together; and Sam agreed. Fe 
old two-seated buckboard in t 
shed, and Sam at odd moments 
to grease the wheels, clean th 
cover the whole with varnish. 
called for the girls Annie climb 
rear seat with her sister, and Sam 
perforce sat together in front. T 
the occasion of any constraint 
otherwise have felt; they t 
laughed cheerfully enough d 
drive to North Fraternity.. Att 
Sam was unnaturally noisy; his \ 
louder than usual and his eye 
when they drove homeward in 
a waning moon, silence fell upon 
agains 07 

They said good night in the bar 
with Mrs. Maclure calling from 
kitchen, ‘Is that you, girls?” 

Sam and Annie were a little aj 
the others, and Annie giggled 
pered, ‘‘Her hair’s in curl pa 
why she don’t light a lamp and as! 

They both laughed at that as 1 
were a tremendous joke. Then 
out her hand and Sam shook it gi 
he and Andy drove away, ratl 
than otherwise. ; 

The four had come that even 
thing like an arrangement for a rer 
Annie had confessed that she and 
on Sunday afternoons, sometime 
along the shore of the pond toa 
beach where there was a spring 
they liked to take off their shoes 
ings and go in wading. Sam si 
Andy were expecting to go fis 
pond the next Sunday and asked 1 
beach was, and she told him. 

On the way home he confi 
Andy; and the following Sunday, 
misgivings, the two boys rowed up 
to the appointed spot. There 
on the beach when they arrive 
chored in the cove and fished fe 
and caught a few white perch bet 
and her sister appeared. Then they 
ashore. The two girls stayed for 
hour. There was no disposition 
apart in couples; they all felt s 
pany. When the girls decided t 
go Andy offered them the perch, 
shook their heads. 

(Continued on Page 95) | 
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Ma would know we’d seen somebody if 
«00k them home,” Annie’s sister said. 
‘he clandestine aspect this gave their 
unter lent it more glamour than it de- 
wed. Sam’and Andy went home with 
yr heads in the air. 

_ was about a week later, toward mid- 
i, that there was an ice-cream supper at 
hurch in the village. The two boys in- 
ti Annie and her sister. Paper lanterns 
a ‘ing in the trees lighted an expanse of 
«beside the edifice, where long tables 
e: spread. The night was dark, and out- 
dthe circle of radiance there was a shel- 
mg gloom. Sam, at Annie’s side, saw 
ycouple and another withdraw into this 

m; and in the end he drew Annie away 
o. the tables and they found themselves 
world full of whispering shadows. The 
~ past the church led toward Annie’s 
ye; they wandered that way and the 
an night enfolded them. 
jrand by Sam said, “‘Let’s walk home.” 
umie shook her head. “‘They’ll be look- 


or us. 
oo go back and tell Andy,” Sam offered. 
ywas reluctant. “Why not?” he urged, 
added ‘Oh, please do.” 
* can’t,” Annie insisted. 
a for them.” 
‘Tou sit down and wait here till I go 
. and tell them.” 
‘They’d be mad.” 
Sing at his own great daring, he took 
yy the arm, adding a physical urgency 
is pleadings. ‘‘It’s only a little ways,” 
srgued. ‘‘And it’s time to be going 
2, anyway. They’ll catch up with us.” 
Se tried to push his hand off her arm; her 
urs touched his and they tussled to- 
tor laughingly. Sam put his arm around 
1 and she looked up at him in the dark- 
swith a question and a fear in her deep 
¢ He was suddenly rigid, nor did she 
im the circle of his arms. 
‘en he said slowly, ‘‘I’ll bet they’d like 
tive home alone, anyway.” 
e uttered some low sound, meaningless 
‘iy other ears. A whippoorwill in the 
ood growth above them began his 

alening call. In the night it was like a 
: beating. Sam kissed her. 
f had kissed his mother before this, and 
0, and even Esther; but those kisses 
1 cool and unperturbed. Annie’s kiss 
warm and shy. Her lips were parted; 
lt, faintly, her teeth against his lips, 
elt her lungs fill in a little gasp like the 
hation of one suddenly dashed with cold 
iv. When she could speak she said 
a, “We'll have to wait for them, Sam. 
eetter go back now.” 
reed unaccountably docile, no longer 


“T have to 


ed her. They walked back toward the 
‘+h. But Annie let her fingers rest in his 
and Sam trod on air. 
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A NIGHT in mid-August Esther was 
wakened by a clamoring at the kitchen 
0 just under her window. Someone was 
ocing there, and calling insistently, 
Aut Esther! Aunt Esther!” And again, 
Jile Caleb! Uncle Caleb!”’ She woke 
ak for her sleep was always light; and 
enderstood at once that the caller was 
nm For an instant she was fearfully 
ral; it was not till afterward that she 
azed this emotion and was surprised to 
scver that she had been alarmed for 
Ms sake. Esther had not guessed that 
eas fond of Sam. 

S: rose and, modesty overruling her 
drew about her shoulders her thin 
esng gown, then crossed to the window. 
1éereen prevented her putting out her 
a} but she called softly, ‘‘Who is it? 
h’s the matter, Sam?” 

T2 boy cried, “‘Grandpa’s sick. I guess 
‘Sying. I got to get someone to come.”’ 
Ether Was still for an instant; then, “‘I’ll 
tht down,” she said. Withdrawing 
the window she lighted her lamp and 
nthrough into the back hall to Caleb’s 
Oland wakened him. Caleb was some- 
ht an astonishingly sound sleeper. When 
aswered her knock she told him, “ Fer- 
S/eir’s sick. Sam’s come for help. You 
int get up.” 

H said he would, and she went down- 
ti and admitted Sam to the kitchen. 


aie was dressed in his best clothes. | 

aleb’ll be right down,” she told him 
3 ingly. “What’s the matter with 
on’t know,”’ Sam confessed. “I got 
a! and he had fallen out of his chair on 
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3 “Got home?” She caught at the phrase. 

Why, Sam, what time is it? Where had 
you been?” 

. “It’s Just past midnight,” he told her. 

I’d been to a dance, and when I got home 
grandpa was lying there. I got him over on 
his back and onto the couch in the kitchen; 
but I couldn’t do anything with him. He 
Just lies there. So I came for you.” 

She peered through the open kitchen 
door. ‘‘Have you got the team there? You 
better go get Doctor Crapo, and get Caleb 
here on your way back.” 

Sam shook his head. “I got to go take 
care of grandpa. Let Uncle Caleb fetch 
the doctor. Can’t you come over with me, 
Aunt Esther?” 

Esther had never been in Fergus Weir’s 
house, had never thought to go there; but 
she could not meet Sam’s appeal with any 
word of this. 

“T’m not dressed, Sam,’ she protested. 

“You’re dressed enough. I tell you 
grandpa’s dying,” he cried; and she was 
ashamed of herself. 

“Tl just get a coat on,” she promised. 
Caleb came downstairs with sleepy eyes be- 
fore she was ready; they told him the emer- 
gency, and he hurried to the barn to hitch 
up and fetch the doctor. Sam.and Esther 
drove away, and Sam whipped the horse to 
a gallop along the road past the Mason 
place, and around over the ridge to Fergus 
Weir’s farm. As they drew into the barn- 
yard Esther saw a light in the kitchen win- 
dow. Sam jumped out first, cramped the 
wheel so that she might alight, and then 
ran ahead of her into the kitchen. 

They found Fergus conscious, and Sam 
was infinitely relieved. The old man could 
only say he thought he must have gone to 
sleep. He said he had been surprised to 
waken on the couch, and his side hurt a 
little. Esther took command, while Sam 
waited helplessly in the background, the 
color returning to his cheeks. Esther made 
Fergus lie still, and spoke polite reassur- 
ance; and Fergus regretted that Sam had 
disturbed them. 

“T was scared,”’ Sam confessed, grinning. 

“Fiddle!”” said Fergus. ‘‘What’s the 
sense of being scared over an old man like 
me, Sam?’’ 

There was a wistful joviality in his tone; 
and Esther was surprised to see how old and 
how small he seemed. She had always 
thought of Fergus—in spite of the evidence 


of her own eyes to the contrary—as a large, . 


domineering man. 

Caleb came with Doctor Crapo; and the 
physician listened to their stories and 
talked with Fergus and poured a dozen 
little pills into the hollow of his hand and 
gave them to Sam. 

“You see that he gets one of these, next 
time,” he directed. 

“‘1’m not sick, doctor,’”’ Fergus protested. 
“Don’t you go to make an invalid out of 
me.” 

“‘T don’t aim to,’’ Doctor Crapo agreed. 
“You’re as well as a man your age has any 
right to be. But you’ve got to take care of 
yourself.” 

He and Caleb had come in his automo- 
bile; and he took Caleb and Esther back 
to the Dillard place in that conveyance. 
Before leaving them he said soberly, “‘ Fer- 
gus is in bad shape. His heart is going back 
on him. He ought to have somebody to 
take care of him besides that boy.” 

Esther nodded. “‘We’ll have to arrange 
something,’ she assented, and when Doctor 
Crapo was gone she said to Caleb, “I ex- 
pect you’d better write to Leon in the 
morning.” ’ 

“‘T expect so,” Caleb agreed. Neither of 
them realized that this was the first time 
Esther had spoken her brother’s name for 
twenty years. f ; 

“You better tell him what Sam is doing, 
too,” Esther added. And Caleb asked 
““What’s he doing?” 

“Out till all hours with that Maclure 
girl,’ Esther told him. 

“What harm?” Caleb protested. ‘‘She’s 
a nice little girl.”’ : 

“They'll be getting married,” Esther 
predicted, ‘‘the first thing a body knows.” 

Caleb looked at her, and was silent for a 
moment, and then said slowly, “Well, 
young folks are getting married all the 
time.” 

“Tf you don’t write to him I will,’” Esther 
threatened. 

“T ain’t going to bother Leon,” Caleb 
gaid stubbornly, ‘‘but I’ll write him about 
Fergus of course.” 

He kept his word. Hewrote to Leon next 
day; but first he walked over to see how 
Fergus did. Fergus was better; confessed 
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to him that he had had such spells before 
and made no talk about them. His manner 
had in it a curious submissiveness, as 
though he had heard a summons and meant 
to obey. Caleb, looking backward after- 
ward, remembered that Fergus had been 
like that since the death of his wife. Re- 
turning to the Dillard place he wrote his 
brother at length and said someone ought 
to come to take care of Fergus. 

On the third day afterward Jennie ar- 
rived. Fergus and his daughter and his 
grandson had four happy days together, 
and then one morning when Jennie went to 


her father’s room she found the old man— | 


who always woke so early—still asleep. 
From that sleep he did not awaken. 

The late summer lull in the work on the 
farms was just beginning. Leon’s hay was 
all cut; he was able to come to the funeral 
and to stay several days. Caleb went to the 
services; and the two brothers had oppor- 
tunity to discuss the situation together. 
ee confessed himself uncertain what to 


0. 

“The place here is in such good shape it 
would be a shame to sell,” he told Caleb. 
“And I hate to sell anyway. I’ve always 
figured as long as Fergus owned the Howe 
place it would still be coming back to me 
some day. It’s part of father’s land. I 
wouldn’t want to sell it now.” 

“T’d hate to see it go,’’ Caleb agreed. 

“You wouldn’t want to rent it off of us, 
would you?” Leon suggested, and Caleb 
shook his head wearily. 

“T’ve got all I can handle,’’ he confessed. 
“Esther and I have about come to the point 
of selling off Marshall’s Meadows as it is.”’ 

Leon accepted this in grave silence, since 
there was nothing he could say. ‘I don’t 
feel like renting to anyone else,’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘They’d just keep taking out and 
never putting anything back in, and in ten 
years the land would be all gone back.” 

“That’s so,’’ Caleb assented. ‘‘Rent a 
farm’s the best way there is to ruin it.” 

“T expect I’ll let Sam see if he can’t man- 
age, till fall,’ Leon said at last. ‘‘I kind of 
figured he’d go to Maine then. He wants to 
go to college.” 

“It’d be good for. him,” Caleb agreed. 
“Yes, it would do him good. But he likes 
here. He’s told me so.” 

Jennie was unshaken by her father’s 
death. She accepted it as a part of the 
great wholesome cycle of life whose pulse 
beat in her. 

“T never could see that death was any 
worse than being born,” she told Leon one 
night after they were abed. ‘“‘I suppose I 
ought to cry and take on; but somehow I 
know pa’s allright. He’s just started in to 
work a new farm; that’s all.” 

A few days after the funeral they went 
home, leaving Sam and young Fergus, who 
was fifteen years old and big enough to doa 
lot of work, to care for the place through 
the summer. 

“Tl come in the fall or send someone to 
help with the apples,’ Leon told his son. 
“You keep her going till then.” 

Esther had not attended the funeral serv- 
ices; Leon did not see his sister at all. 

But when matters had settled back to 
routine again Caleb asked her, ‘‘Did you 
write to Leon about Sam and the girl?”’ 

Esther shook her head. ‘I thought I’d 
wait till he had this all off his mind.” 

“‘T don’t see what you*bother him for. 
They’re doing no harm.” 

““Somebody’s got to,’’ Esther insisted. 
“T’m not going to see that boy get started 
wrong, and him so young.” 

-“Leon’s going to send him to college.” 

“The more reason to look out for him 
now,” Hsther remarked. 

But she delayed writing to Leon. Last 
sparks of her old fierce pride restrained her. 
So Fergus went to his rest, and Sam and 
young Fergus administered his acres, and 
Leon and Jennie returned to their farm, 
and Caleb and Esther settled into their old 
and dusty ways again. 
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Leo UNS Mahlon Hull and Mary Dillard 
were married in June; but Mahlon was 
too busy to leave the farm-at that time. 
The summer drew along; Mary was away 
from home for two days when she went to 
Fergus’ funeral and returned ina warm tem- 
pest of happiness at being home again. In 
August, when the hay was in, Mahlon 
hired two carpenters and worked with them 
on the addition to his house, which would 
give Mary and himself separate quarters of 
theirown. His mother and sister and Mary 
worked together putting up vegetables 
(Continued on Page 97) 
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elect Paper that 
Reflects Yourself 
as Iruly as does 
Your Mirror - - - 


Vee writing paper is just like 
a mirror to the people who 
receive your letters. It reflects you. 
It reflects your personality and 
your good taste. 


This being true, as every woman 
knows, it pays to choose a writing 
paper capable of giving a truthful 
reflection of your personality. 


For this reason, thousands of 
women of good judgment are now 
using Club Parchment. 


Wonderful new 
parchment finish 


Crus Parchment has a wonderful 
surface on which it is a great 
pleasure to write. It is a paper of 
great beauty, withaclean, pleasing 
crispness and a delightful air of 
refinement—a socially correct at- 
mosphere that is unmistakable. 


Sizes to suit your individual 
taste. Choice of white or gray— 
plain edge, deckle edge, silver lace 
edge or gold lace edge. 


Send for circular 


THOUSANDS of men and women are perfectly 
satisfied to let Club Parchment be the paper 
which reflects their good taste and their 
personality. As it does credit to them, it 
will also do credit to you. Ask for it at 
stationery, drug and department stores. If 
you cannot find it in your neighborhood, 
send direct to us for interesting circular 
and name of nearest dealer. 


SAMUEL WARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
299 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Ward's A-Line-A-Day Books 
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the garden and preserving the berries 
eir seasons, strawberries and raspber- 
and blueberries as each ripened and 
tured. About the first of September 
on decided that he and Mary could be 
-for ten days before time to pick the 
vensteins, so they drove to East Har- 
and took boat for Boston, and were like 
dren together. Returning they stayed 
or two in East Harbor with Dora and 
hur Tuck. ' 
ora and Arthur, watching the happi- 
of the two young people, harked back 
ars to the time of their own wedding 
remembered the sweetest hours of the 
rs that had gone before. Dora told 
ry about the afternoon when she and 
we took their first drive together; she 


about her trip to Bangor when Arthur 
yt up on the boat with her and returned 
her and they pretended, each alone 
without speaking their thoughts aloud, 
they were on their wedding journey; 
| she told how she and Arthur used to 
in the fringe of the Bartlett Woods. 
il] Mary threw her arms about her 
t’s neck and cried, “‘ You two old dears! 
ren’t you sweet? But why didn’t you 
«married then long before you did?” 
ora was too loyal to blame Esther. “I 
Ject it was because we didn’t know our 
4 minds, Mary,” she confessed wistfully. 
sxpect we were both a little afraid.” 
‘Father and mother weren’t afraid,” 
iry said proudly. ‘‘ When they knew they 
1 each other they got married right 
” 


yora nodded. ‘“‘I remember,” she said 
sly. “I remember.” 
Mother’s told me about it,’’ Mary ex- 
ned. “She said father was so awfully 
wiful, and she had to do it all. I had to, 
i, Mahlon. I guess most men are that 
4, aren’t they?” 
I expect they are, dear,” Dora agreed. 
ary had her own secret to tell Dora, 
) Dora wept over her at the telling, but 
ily, sothat Maryshould not bealarmed. 


something like envy in her heart; but 
would not let Arthur see. 

day when they went out to Frater- 
to have Sunday dinner with Esther 
Caleb, Dora told Esther about Mary’s 
; told her also that Mary would have 
yin April; and Esther, rocking rigidly 
r little chair, faintly sniffed with her 
disapproval. 

it Dora cried, ‘‘Now, Esther Dillard, 
top that. You’re old enough to know 
. Theidea! And you almost a great- 
uj already.” 

‘only meant Mary must still be such a 


ilenly and to her own surprise she 
tears in her eyes, and wailed, ‘Oh, 
Sier, aren’t you ever going to stop trying 
> roil things for people?” 
‘te was penitent a moment later; for 
saw the deep grief that sprang into 
ers eyes, and Esther humbled herself, 
nsaid wistfully, ‘I expect I’ve been 
mg, Dora. I expect you’ll always hate 
1 So that Dora could only hold her sis- 
t small figure in her arms. Holding her 
i she perceived how gray Esther’s hair 
become, eC ogee Eat they sis 
growing old; and they clung together 
ugh to find defense in this alliance 
taist the world. 
leb and Arthur had gone down across 
d that morning to look at Marshall’s 
lows. They wandered to and fro, 
0: the brook that wound there, and 
{tis the low knolls where the hay was so 
it scarcely caught the dew, and through 
neiower lands where the alders were 
priging up, hungry to possess the soil. 
ut a while they sat down beside a bend 
t brook where there was a little back- 
ee and they watched the slow move- 
t of the drift in the eddy there in 


Geb said at last, ‘‘I wanted you to see 
i shape the Meadows are in, Arthur.” 
. he hay don’t pay for cutting, does 
+ Arthur remarked. 
ee Motley wouldn’t buy it this year,” 
r told him. “Hesaid he couldn’t make 
‘ying on it. I can’t blame him. I sup- 
might have cut the best of it myself, 
took all my time getting in what I 
; and then it had gone by.” 

ou can’t work the whole farm without 
“if/ Arthur conceded uncertainly. 


“were reaching out. 
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They sat for a while longer, then rose as 
though reluctantly and walked back to the 
house. Esther and Dora had dinner ready; 
and while they ate they spoke of other 
things. After dinner Sam stopped to see 
them for a minute. He said young Fergus 
was going to walk over after a while. 
Esther asked where he was going, and he 
told her he was going up the pond with 
Andy Wattles. 

_ Dora, watching her sister, saw Esther’s 
lips stiffen, and when Sam drove away 
Esther said, “I believe they meet those 
Maclure girls up there.” 

Dora laughed chidingly. ‘Now, Esther! 
Sam’s just a boy. Boys and girls are bound 
to run together.” 

“‘Sam’s too nice for her,’’ Esther insisted. 

And Dora replied, “You'll find he’ll be 
the one to decide that. Now, Esther, you 
leave Sam alone.’’ She constrained her 
sister to a grudging silence. 

Toward midafternoon they all gathered 
beside the house in the orchard to sit and 
talk, the men smoking, the women rocking 
with idle hands to mark their observance of 
the Sabbath. After a while and imper- 
ceptibly the talk drifted to the Meadows 
down across the road. ‘ 

Caleb told Dora, ‘“‘We were down there 
this morning. They’ll be all grown up to 
alders in another ten years. Alders and pop- 
ple and birch.” His tone was curiously 
impersonal, as though he spoke of a matter 
with which he had no concern. 

Dora did not answer at once; so many 
things always went unsaid between them. 
They approached their ends by indirection; 
their words were apt to be merely a reitera- 
tion of a conclusion toward which they 
It was often as though 
they argued with themselves. 

“Leon noticed that,’’ Dora said at last. 
“He said he could see such a change since 
he went away.” 

“The thing to do,’’ Caleb explained, as 
though they did not know as well as he, 
“would be to put in potatoes for a year, and 
then beans for a year, and then reseed the 
land. Then you could cut good hay down 
there for six or eight or maybe ten years.” 

“But you probably couldn’t get anyone 
to cut it,’’ Arthur reminded them. 

“That’s right,’’ Caleb agreed wearily. 

“Caleb’s got all he can do here at home,” 
Esther explained. They had always differ- 
entiated between the home farm and later 
additions in their talk together. 

“You’ve really got all you need right 
here,’ Dora agreed. 

“T’ve been selling the hay off lately,’’ 
Caleb said. “But Lee Motley wouldn’t 


>buy it this year. He said it wouldn’t pay 


him. 

Their faces were grave and impassive. 
Only a close observer could have discovered 
the grief which underran all their thought 
and all their words. Esther, her hands 
clasped across her waist in the precise fash- 
ion which was her habit, rocked gently to 
and fro. Dora’s greater weight had sunk 
her rockers into the soft turf so that she sat 
motionless; her muscles strained a little 
now and then as she sought to set the chair 
rocking again. Caleb and Arthur sat 
straight, on straight chairs, the legs sunk 
into the sod. 

“With what we can do here at home,” 
Esther explained at length, ‘‘we don’t need 
so very much cash money to get along.” 

“Even when I was here,’”’ Dora assented, 
“we didn’t need much.” : 

“T suppose we ought to keep chickens,” 
Esther conceded, “but I can’t bear them 
cackling around. And they dirty things 


“Tt don’t pay to keep cows either,”’ Caleb 
added. ‘Butter don’t hardly pay for mak- 
ing it, half the time.” 

“The apples are about all we can count 
on to sell,” Esther resumed. “Without 
cows we don’t have milk for pigs. You 
can’t do much with pigs without you have 
milk. They get rheumatism, and they don’t 
put on weight hardly at all. You’d be 
surprised.” 

It was Arthur—the matter was not so 
close to him as it was to them—who at 
length put their thoughts into words. 

“Tt does look as though the thing to do 
was to sell the Meadows,” he suggested. 

They considered that in silence. 

“T declare, I don’t know what father 
would say,”’ Esther confessed. 

Dora began to argue with her. “He’d 
want you to do what was best,” she said. 

“Tt’s hard to know,” Esther explained. 

“T feel like it was my fault,’’ Caleb said 
slowly. ‘‘I ought to be able to keep things 
going better.” 
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“T expect you could get a good price for 
them,’”’ Dora urged. ‘I expect there are 
lots of people that would like to buy them.” 

“Caleb’s talked to some,’”’ Esther said 
ruefully. ‘‘Lee Motley said he’d pay us a 
fair price. There’s no one else. I stppose 
we might find somebody.” 

“Tt wouldn’t take much,” Dora urged. 
“You could put it in the bank, and the 
interest would be enough to keep you going, 
with the apples. Even if it was only a 
hundred dollars a year.” 

“Tt would be about a hundred and twenty, 
I guess,’ Caleb told them. Then his eye 
fell as though he were ashamed to let them 
know that his calculations had gone so far. 

“T declare,” Dora exclaimed in brighter 
tones, “that would be nice for you. 
should think you’d do it, Esther.”’ 

“We've had to think about it,’”’ Esther 
conceded. 

Arthur moved uneasily. ‘Probably I 
could find somebody to lend, if you wanted 
to mortgage,”’ he said. 

But they all shook their heads at that; 
and Hsther replied gently, “‘You’re so 
good, Arthur. We know you’d do any- 
thing. But we’ve got to manage by our- 
selves. Only I thought Dora had a right to 
help us decide.” 

“Tt’s for you to do what you think best,” 
Dora said soberly. “You know that, 
Esther.” 

“Well, you’re a Dillard as much as we 
are, Dora.’”’ Esther’s voice was very low. 

They let the matter rest in this incon- 
clusive fashion. An outsider, listening, 
might have supposed that nothing had been 
decided, but these three understood one 
another; and Esther and Caleb knew that 
Dora had consented to the sale, and Dora 
knew they would sell. 

When she and Arthur started home that 
evening the Meadows lay to their left and 
below them, and Dora’s eyes rested on them 
as though she would never see these lands 
again. “‘I remember how father used to 
like to just sit and look at them,” she said 
softly. 

“You ean still look at them,’ Arthur 
told her. But Dora shook her head. 

“Tt won’t be the same,” she said. Her 


“eyes were full of tears. 
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ARLY in October the sale of the Mead- 

ows was consummated. Lee Motley 
was the buyer. Lee had offered, more than 
once before, to put a price on the lands, but 
they had always put him off. Esther now 
thought that if they went to him directly 
he would be inclined to take advantage of 
their eagerness to sell; she wished to induce 
him to reopen the matter of his own accord. 
So Arthur met Eben Hobbs in East Harbor 
one day and told him that Caleb and Esther 
had had an offer for the Meadows and 
were thinking of taking it; and as Arthur 
expected, the news spread in Fraternity. 
Eben told Will Bissell and Jim Saladine; 
Andy Wattles heard them talking and 
repeated the rumor to Gay Hunt. Will 
Belter got it from Gay and took it to the 
man he thought would be most interested, 
for Will was by nature a gossip. He told 
Lee Motley, and thus served Esther’s end, 
for Lee at once drove over to the Dillard 
place. 

The price at which they came to an 
agreement was neither so high as Esther 
and Caleb had expected nor so low as they 
had feared; but Esther, who handled the 
negotiations, had too much Dillard pride 
to bargain. 

“Tf we’re going to sell we’ll sell,’’ she 
told Caleb. ‘‘But I won’t go haggling with 
any man.” ‘ 

So Lee drew up a rough agreement, which 
they all signed. Motley knew, as all the 
village knew, how the Dillards clung to 
their lands; he was acutely uncomfortable 
throughout the interview, and once he had 
an uncertain fear that Esther was going to 
weep. He escaped with a distinct sensation 
of relief; and when he was gone Esther and 
Caleb sat in silence for a long hour before 
they rose and went to bed. Each felt in 
that hour as though age had come upon 
them; they knew at last that they were old. 
And Esther, in her troubled sleep, dreamed 
of her father and was afraid because of the 
expression which sat upon his countenance. 
He had bought the Meadows when she was 
a girl; she had lost them in her old age, and 
she blamed herself bitterly. 

A few days after the bargain they drove 
to East Harbor to meet Motley in Arthur 
Tuck’s office there and complete the trans- 
action. Dora had to sign a formal relin- 
quishment of any claim she may have had 
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upon the lands; Esther and Caleb executed 
the deed under Arthur’s direction; and 
Motley made payment, a part in cash, a 
part by check, and the balance in the form 
of a note which Arthur undertook to dis- 
count at the bank. His obligations thus 
satisfied, Motley was glad to escape; he 
told Will Bissell that night that the group 
had looked like mourners at a funeral. 

“Kind of pitiful it was,” he said. 

Will nodded. “But Caleb’ll get along 
better now,’”’ he commented. ‘‘He had too 
much on his hands.” 

Caleb and Esther had decided that Arthur 
should invest the purchase price and pay 
them the returns on this investment. 

“T declare,’ Esther said, when Motley 
was gone, “I feel like a load was off my 
shoulders already. Things are bound to be 
easier now. We’ll have more money coming 
in than the hay would bring.” 

“And the money will come in regular,” 
Dora reminded her. ‘‘That’s more than 
the hay money did in a bad year.” 

Esther was curiously light-hearted; she 
laughed a little, and she bent and kissed 
Caleb’s cheek where he sat in stunned and 
stolid fashion in a chair. 

“Poor old Caleb has worked so mighty 
hard,” she exclaimed. 

Dora had invited them to stay for supper 
and go in the evening to the moving pic- 
tures before driving back to Fraternity; 
and Esther had decided to stay. Esther 
and Caleb and Dora left Arthur at his 
office, where he still had work to do, and 
walked home together. When they arrived 
there Esther was exhilarated and unusually 
talkative; but Caleb, relaxing in a chair, 
sat like an old man, with head bowed down. 
When he spoke at last it was in answer to a 
question from Dora. 

“Why, I was just thinking,” he explained, 
“that there never was a time since our 
great-grandfather came to this county when 
the Dillards owned as little land.” 

That silenced the sisters for a moment, 
till Esther protested defensively, “Butwe’ve 
got all we want.” 

Caleb nodded. “ Yes. 
many Dillards left of us now. 
need much to take care of us.” 

Dora cried, ‘‘But, Caleb, Esther, you’re 
forgetting Leon. You’re not counting Leon. 
Land of mercy, but there’ll always be Dil- 
lards, I’m thinking, with those four boys of 
his coming along. Not counting the two 
girls besides.” 

“Oh, there are Dillards, certain,’ Caleb 
agreed. ‘‘But they’ve moved away, just 
the way Leon moved away. There’s only 
the two of us left in Fraternity now—Esther 
and me. And there’ve been Dillards there 
for better than a hundred years, in the same 
house all the time.” 

They knew that what he said was true; 
it could not be denied. Nor in the end 
could they find any comfort, nor escape the 
fact that the Dillard blood was almost gone 
from Fraternity; that the Dillard place 
was no more than a starved and ruined 
farm, fit only to be abandoned. Caleb 
summarized it in a phrase. 

“Take it in twenty years from now,” he 
predicted, ‘‘and there won’t be anybody 
around here that ever heard the name.” 

After that the sisters did not feel like 
talking any more. When Arthur came 
home, spite of his best efforts supper was a 
silent meal. His attempts at cheerful con- 
versation fell flat and stale. A shadow hung 
above them all. 

They went to the moving pictures in a 
perfunctory way, because they had planned 
to doso; but Esther made Caleb harness up 
so that they could start for home immedi- 
ately afterward. They were a little late in 
arriving at the theater; the lights had been 
extinguished and a news reel was being 
shown upon the screen. Caleb and Esther, 
unused to such an adventure, stumbled 
through the darkness behind Arthur and 
Dora and fumbled their way into their 
seats, then for a little while gave attention 
to the screen. 

After the news reel, which Esther found 
absorbing, came a comedy which puzzled 
her, and then the feature picture of the 
evening. The central figure in this picture 
was a young girl with a twitchy face; the 
camera displayed her countenance, enor- 
mously magnified, so that the audience 
could fairly see the churning of her tear 
ducts, could watch the muscular contrac- 
tion by which she forced the tears to come. 
This girl had a father who in the most in- 
nocent manner found himself accused of 
murder and who insanely assumed that he 
would be convicted and hanged, and so fled— 
the transition was abrupt—to a South Sea 


Yes. There’s not 
It don’t 
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island, where he spent most of his time 
teaching his daughter to swim in a scanty 
bathing suit. There was another man with 
a lowering visage—a skilled detective, ac- 
cording to the subtitle—who nevertheless 
accepted the guilt of the girl’s father with- 
out question and tracked him halfway 
around the world. 

Esther was sufficiently intelligent so that 
this panorama of inhuman events palled 
upon her quickly; her eyes wandered from 
the screen and she began to scrutinize her 
neighbors, dimly seen in the light reflected 
from the pictures. Faces behind her she 
could see, but to turn around made her feel 
conspicuous; she recognized an occasional 
countenance on either side, saw half a dozen 
Fraternity folk in the audience and won- 
dered whether they came often. The heads 
of the people in front of her were in flat 
silhouette; but eventually Esther’s atten- 
tion was attracted by four of these heads. 
Two young men and two girls sat together; 
and Esther, after a moment’s scrutiny, was 
satisfied that in each case the girl was lean- 
ing against her companion’s shoulder. Es- 
ther had a quick instinct in such matters; 
she guessed they were holding hands, and 
her spine stiffened: in disapproval. Then 
one of the girls whispered to the boy beside 
her, and he bent to reply, and their cheeks 
touched in the darkness. 

Esther recognized the boy as Sam! 

The subsequent twenty minutes while 
the film continued to unroll was for Esther 
full of inward turmoil. If Sam was here 
with a girl, the girl was undoubtedly Annie 
Maclure; and Esther felt that all her sus- 
picions were by this fact confirmed. Give 
her credit for honesty. She found no satis- 
faction in this discovery, only profound and 
disturbed grief. She was quite sure that 
Sam had chosen a path that could lead only 
to destruction; and she was tormented with 
doubt as to what her own course should 
now be. 

When at length the lights flared on, Dora 
leaned over and said, ‘“We’ll sit through 
and see the first of it.” 

But Esther had seen Sam and his com- 
panions rise and move down the aisle; she 


shook her head at Dora, and rose to speak _ 


to her nephew. 

“Sam !”’ she said in her low voice. 

He did not at first hear her or see her. 
She repeated his name, more loudly. This 
time he did hear, and his eyes met hers. 

He smiled with frank delight, and lifted 
his hand and called to her, ‘“‘Hello, Aunt 
Esther!” 

She moved through the seats toward the 
aisle and he waited for her. 

“T didn’t know you ever came to town, 
Sam,’’ she said quietly. 

“This is the first time,’’ Sam replied. He 
introduced his companions. “This is Annie 
Maclure. You’ve heard me talk about her. 
And I guess you know Andy. And this is 
Annie’s sister.” 

Esther, controlling herself, managed to 
smile in acknowledgment. ‘“‘Are you 
going right home?” she asked. 


Sam nodded. “As soon as we get an 
ice-cream soda.’”’ He greeted the others 
behind her. ‘‘Hello, Uncle Caleb. Hello, 


Aunt Dora.” ThentoEstheragain: ‘‘Have 
you got your team? We could crowd you 
iene 

“Did you drive in?”’ Esther asked. 

“Yes, in the old buckboard.”’ 

Esther hesitated. ‘“‘We’ve our team,” 
she said at last. ‘I just thought you might 
want to be carried home. We’ve an extra 
seat.’”’ They were drifting apart. ‘‘Come 
and see us soon, Sam,”’ she invited. 

Sam nodded as he disappeared in the 
crowd that moved down the aisle toward 
the door. 

Esther said to Dora, with stiff lips: 
“Well!” 

But thereafter she kept silence—a silence 
which Dora felt was ominous as she and 
Arthur said good-by to Esther and Caleb 
and saw them start up the hill past the 
post office before turning along Main Street 
toward their own home. 

Then Dora said to Arthur, “I’m afraid 
Esther’s going to make it hard for Sam.” 

Arthur assented. 

“That’s Esther’s way,” he agreed, with- 
out rancor. ; 

At the top of the hill, just out of town, 
Esther made Caleb turn into a side road 
and wheel the horse around and wait. “I’m 
not going to have those children out alone 
at this time of night,” she explained. We’ll 
wait till they pass, and then keep along 
behind them.” 

Caleb said mildly, “‘They won’t thank 
you! 
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But Esther was not to be moved. 

“Leon will,’ she retorted. ‘‘And Mrs. 
Maclure, if she has any sense at all. I’m 
going to write to Leon tonight. It’s time 
he knew what was going on.” ; 

Caleb made no further protest. He was 
weighed down by the events of the day, the 
final and irrevocable loss of the broad 
meadows his father had loved; felt himself 
personally guilty of a breach of trust. He 
had no mind to concern himself with Sam’s 
affairs. But Esther, alert and inexorable, 
directed him; and when by and by the 
buckboard passed she clucked to the horse 
and they followed a few rods behind; fol- 
lowed past the Dillard place to the village, 
followed till they saw the buckboard turn 
into the road that led up the pond toward 
the Maclure farm. Only then did Esther 
consent that he turn back. 

When he came in from stabling the horse 
he found his sister already busy with pen 
and paper at the kitchen table. 
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URING the latter part of the summer 

Leon had come often to the farm which 
had. belonged to Fergus Weir, where Sam 
and Fergus Dillard now dwelt in all the 
healthy disorder native to boys who hold 
food more important than clean dishes. 
Once or twice Jennie drove down with him 
to clean up the kitchen and put fresh linen 
on the beds, and give the boys a flying 
start at decency again: She scolded them 
lovingly; and they accepted her reproaches 
with the good-natured tolerance youth has 
for the foibles of age. Though it is faintly 
ridiculous to call Jennie old. She was in 
her fortieth year, and Leon thought her 
more beautiful than she had ever been.’ 
Sometimes in the late afternoon they walked 
out over the farm and revisited the scenes 
their first encounters twenty years be- 
ore. 

Once they penetrated the thick new 
growth of young birch and poplar and came 
to the hidden spring where Leon had found 
Jennie on that day when their hearts first 
drew together to cling close forever after.. 
They sat upon the bowlder by the spring 
side hand in hand, and they spoke of the 
road they had traveled together; and 
Jennie, though she had tears in her eyes, 
was very gay; and Leon was ever so proud. 

When they came back to the farm Sam 
asked, ‘‘What makes your eyes shine so, 
mother?”’ 

And Jennie caught her stocky son in her 
arms, and laughed and wept over him and 
cried: 

“Thinking of things that happened be- 


fore you were born or thought of, son.” ® 


*“You and father do that more and more 
lately,’’ Sam protested.. 

“‘Tt’s the way of old folks, sonny.” 

Sam laughed at her for that. ‘‘Old!’’ he 
derided, and she kissed him and showed him 
how he ought to stow the dishes away. 

Leon, on these visits to the meadows 
where he had spent his youth—for he often 
trespassed now on the Dillard place, wan- 
dering about the upper slopes toward the 
woods, or down into the pasture lands be- 
hind the barn—found himself in the grip of 
an increasing nostalgia. It manifested it- 
self in a vocal appreciation of the advan- 
tages of the location of Fergus’ farm. ‘‘He 
was nearer town than we are, Jennie; and 
he’s got it all in good shape. A good man 
could make it pay pretty well.” 

Jennie, too, felt the love of the farm where 
she had been a girl reawakening in her. 

““We must come down in the spring and 
picnic in the house here and do the farming 
together,” she suggested. ‘‘I’ll take off my 
shoes and stockings and work in the fresh 
earth and drive a harrow in the fields!”’ 

After each such visit they went home 
more and more regretfully. Once or twice 
Leon saw Caleb; and once he spoke of this 
feeling and said he wished he were going to 
be so near the home place again. Caleb 
nodded. 

‘Aye, yes,” he agreed. ‘‘This will al- 
ways seem like home to all of us, I expect.’’ 

Leon did not see Esther; and if she saw 
him it was from some hidden window, where 
she did not make herself visible to his eyes. 
Once or twice he ventured near the farm- 
house, hoping to encounter her. More and 
more, as he grew older, he regretted the 
estrangement between them. He had con- 
fessed this feeling to Jennie and sheshared it. 

“You know I never did hold a grudge 
against Esther,’ she reminded him. ‘I 
always thought she just acted the way she 
thought was right for her to act.” 

“‘T hated her for years,’’ Leon confessed. 
“But I’m kind of getting over it now.” 


He was in this frame of mind when 
evening Esther’s letter came to him. It 
so long since he had seen her hand tha 
did not recognize it, but the very fact ; 
it was strange woke his curiosity, 

He opened the envelope, and glance 
the salutation and then at the signat 
and he said in a low startled voice to Jer 
who was near, ‘It’s from Esther!” 

“Esther?” she repeated, and came tx 
side with a quick instinct. “Y Ie 
matter?” ; 

Leon read slowly aloud: ‘“ 
I think it is my duty to write t 
about Sam, and I cannot see him | 
the way he is without I should’ 
know. I think you’d want to 
think I ought to tell you. Hi 
around with Annie Maclure, 
something ought to be done abo 

“Caleb says you’re planning to 
to college this year. If you 
better do it. He needs someb 
after him, living without anybo 
him what to do. 

“He’s out at nights to dances ¥ 
and I hear tell that he goes to chur 
Sunday to see her. Then they meet 1 
pond sometimes, when he goes fi 
think. a 

“T saw them in town togetl 
moving-picture show tonight, an 
holding hands with him, and h 
cheek against hers. People were 
them. : 

“T felt as if you ought to kno 
boy yet; and anyway, she’s not 
a Dillard ought to marry. 

“We sold Marshall’s Meado 
Motley today. I guess we’ll get al 
now. ; 

“You'd better do something ab 

He finished, and Jennie ¢ 
that just like Esther? Oh, yo 
Leon!” 

“She just signs it, ‘Yours tru 
Dillard,’’’ Leon complained sl 

“But she’s written to you, 
pointed out. ‘“That’s somet 
shows she’d come around if 
chance.’”’ She put her arms ar 
“T know how you’ve always w: 
Leon.”’ 

Leon nodded. “But I’m kind 
about Sam,’ he remarked. 

Jennie laughed at him. “‘W 
Sam! Don’t you worry! Sam’ 
He told me all about this girl, 
right nice little thing.” 

“You never said a word to me,” 
tested accusingly. 

“There wasn’t anything to gs 
likes her, that’s all.” 

‘“‘He’s got to go to college yet, 

“Why, he wants to go. You 
girl and go to college, too, can 
want my boys to have lots of 
good for them.” ; 

“Tt bothers me,”’ he confessed. — 

‘‘That’s the Dillard in you,” 
again. “It’s lucky I got hold of 
or you’d be just like Caleb no 

They reverted to the other 
fact that Esther had written 
letter precipitated a discussion w! 
pied them far into the night. Hai 
had known for days what was in t 
mind; each had been approae 
conclusion. 

They found themselves toge 
found their minds ready to co 
a complete revolution in their 
some composure. Before they | 
night they had already begun 
ways and means; and three da 
replied to Esther. 

“Dear Esther,’”’ he wrote: “I] 
letter and I was glad to get it. Sai 
to college. He’s a good boy, an 
you are taking care of him. 

‘* Jennie and I have decided to 
to her father’s farm. I can sell 
here, probably at a pretty good 
take my time. We’ll move as S 
get the apples picked here. I’d 
to sell before I move. 

“Jennie told me to thank you 
care of Sam so good. ; 

“We're both glad we're go 
neighbors. I hope you are glad 

And he signed himself: “Yo 
Leon.” 

Esther, for reasons not easily 
kept that letter about her for a long 
It had never occurred to her that Le 
Jennie might come back to Fra 
contemplated the possibility with 
of foreboding and of pride. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) — 


7 LADY AND GENTLE! 


“Yes,” admitted Mrs. MacNeall. ‘‘That 
ll be good—very good.” : 
Amy, listening, became aware that this 
-s ascheme for a double wedding and that 
Irs. MacNeall was determined that it 
suld be extremely magnificent. She 
nted a pageant effect—she said so; some- 
ng, Amy suspected, that would empha- 
e the MacNeall wealth and importance; 
nething that would make every wedding 
‘re ea been in Montreal for years look 
ein comparison. She was amused and 
illed by the idea, as all women are 
‘illed by weddings. And she wondered 
yut the absent Jane and Jessie, whether 
ty would look as well as she did in their 
| Raine garments. 
‘twas an hour before Mrs. MacNeall was 
olly satisfied, and by that time Amy was 
(dy to drop. Mr. Gerdes saw how she 
; paling, felt the weariness in her droop- 
raiders, 
- Go outside and rest for a while,’ he 
“lina low voice. “Eveline will show you 
were. We've got the bridesmaids’ dresses 
«lo yet. I’ll get the color schemes ready 
yore I call you.” 
lveline attended Amy with sympathy. 
'It’s awful when it goes on so long, but 
‘re doing fine. Lie down on the couch 
nhe dressing room, and I'll bathe your 
dand bring you some aromatic spirits of 
‘mnonia. Put your feet up and lie flat and 
ithe deep.” She ministered very skill- 
yto Amy. “I can see Mr. Gerdes is 
jsed,” she said, as if this was the end of 
chings to be desired. 
‘my felt her lip curling in scorn. What 
ishe care about pleasing a man who de- 
siged women’s frocks? He wasn’t much of 
4jan. She shut her eyes and enjoyed the 
eevater on her forehead. 
_ What do you do here?”’ she asked the 
‘riidly Eveline. 
'm asort of general utility, as much as 
hing. I help everywhere on the selling 
0, and take messages to the workroom, 
an’ telephone customers about appoint- 
mets and all that sort of thing. And I over- 
seéhe packing and shipping—that’s very 
ewe od you know. I’ve been here six 
yess. 


‘Xood heavens, you don’t look more 
the fourteen !”’ said Amy, opening her eyes 
‘0 are at this competent small person. 

“That’s because I’m so little. Oh, how 
lurus it makes me to be so little! I’m 
reay twenty-two. If it wasn’t for that I’d 
b¢ real saleswoman by this time, or a 
mo+l, though a model ought to be prettier 
chalam.” There was a knock at the door 
amdshe ran to get the message. “Mr. 
Gees says please come in now.” 

Se whispered as they went back, “I’ll 
day some smelling salts if you get faint, 
outiry not to—customers don’t like it.” 
_ \. Gerdes did not notice her return, ex- 
cep'to motion her into place. He was 
ete to Mrs. MacNeall. 

f course you can have blue, but you 
vor get the same brilliancy under electric 
igh Mrs. MacNeall. I suggest that you 
aava pale, luminous rose, with a good bit 
of ylow in it, for Miss Jane’s bridesmaids; 

_ pale, luminous yellow, with a good 
t ‘rose in it—like a pale apricot—for 
isJessie’s—and have them grouped to- 
goth. Silver-gauze sashes for all.” 

Wee what about the maids of honor?’’ 
‘emided Mrs. MacNeall, wavering. 

__ eeper shades of the same colors, and 
vidaiats of silver gauze. For the maids, 
matloche hats of silver lace, poke bonnets 
yithace veils dyed to match their gowns, 
nd ht rosettes of matching flowers at the 
sack very prim and quaint. Rosettes of 
ows on the wide hats of the maids of 
onc and long floating streamers of silver 
bbe. Hand me that rose taffeta, Dora.” 
(a was the foreign-looking woman, ap- 
rae for she at once profiered the rose 
Agin Mr. Gerdes became impassionedly 
sy, He cut and draped and pinned unerr- 
gly Amy noticed his hands, strong and 
row and masculine, but well manicured, 
ind ‘credibly swift and sure. Again she 

It praee Think of a man with hands 
Ke iat fooling with taffeta and silver 


egan to wonder what Hedley Ross 
say about such a man, and then she 
ed herself, with a little prick of pain 
rt, that it couldn’t matter to her 
ey Ross said about anything, ever 
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(Continued from Page 25) 
It was almost another hour before Mrs. 


MacNeall confessed herself satisfied with: 


the rose dresses. Amy was just beginning 
to feel her endurance break. Her feet and 
ankles and shoulders ached intolerably 
when the great lady majestically arose. 

“T have an appointment and won’t be 
able to look at anything more now. I’ll be 
back tomorrow morning at ten to see the 
yellow dresses.” 

Mr. Gerdes and Mrs. Karsten followed 
her deferentially from the Gray Room, but 
Eveline stayed and pushed Amy into the 
big chair just vacated and held the salts to 
her nose. 

“Sit still. Dora and I will unpin you,” 
she commanded. 

“Better not till Mist’? Gerdes comes 
back,”’ warned Dora, staying Eveline’s im- 
petuous hand. “I go get water.” 

So Amy sat, drooping, almost uncon- 
scious, her heavy head dropped on the back 
of the chair in a billow of rose and silver 
stuff, with a pin sticking her unmercifully, 
but too utterly done up to care. 

Presently Mr. Gerdes came back, and 
Mrs. Karsten with him. 

“Well, the country’s saved,’ he was say- 
ing, ‘‘thanks to this young lady who came 
in like a rescuing angel. I must say I felt 
mighty sick when I saw Mrs. MacNeall 
loom up and heard what she had to say. 
But I think that we’re out of the woods 
now.” : 

“It means we can’t close up at all,” said 
Mrs. Karsten darkly. “I surely wanted my 
two weeks at the seashore.” 

“You can get them when Miss Ballard 
comes back. The workroom won’t close, 
though. I'll have to break that news to 
Madame Louise. Let’s see about what the 
whole order will be, Mrs. Karsten.”’ 

“It’s the craziest idea, getting married in 
midsummer,’ went on Mrs. Karsten, still 
annoyed. “‘Nobody but the MacNealls 
would think of it.” 

Mr. Gerdes apparently did not hear her. 

““There’ll be the two brides, and the two 
maids of honor, and the twelve bridesmaids, 
at least three gowns for Mrs. MacNeall 
herself, and maybefour. And then the trous- 
seaus—it’ll be forty at least. We could do 
them in a week if the workroom wasn’t 
half laid off. As it is, it will take us two— 
maybe three.” 

““And by that time people will begin to 
trickle in to get things for the girls going to 
boarding school.” 

Mr. Gerdes laughed. 

“Mrs. Karsten, you’re a pessimist. But 
you know perfectly well we couldn’t have 
done anything else, especially with Miss 
Mary and Miss Florence away. Now 
could we?”’ 

“Tt doesn’t make it any more pleasant— 
everything to be made from measurements 
too. Very unsatisfactory.” 

Mr. Gerdes turned his attention to Amy. 

“Could you stand now,”’ he asked, “and 
let me unpin that stuff? I’m sorry I tired 
youso. And can you come back tomorrow 
morning—probably for all day, and the 
next few days, too, possibly? Mrs. Mac- 
Neall will want to see everything, unfortu- 
nately. It’s her worst failing.” 

Again there was that note in his voice 
that reminded Amy of her own past man- 
ner to a good servant. She rose obediently 
but did not answer. Mr. Gerdes jumped to 
the conclusion that she was waiting to drive 
a bargain. 

“Tt will be ten dollars a day for as many 
days as you help us,” he said. “That’s 
more than we regularly pay, but we realize 
that this is exceptional. And you’re just 
the type we need. Mrs. MacNeall liked her, 
don’t you think, Mrs. Karsten?”’ 

“Tf she hadn’t we’d have heard it. She 
ought to like her—it’s far more pleasant 
looking at her in that finery than it will be 
to look at those two sandy, red-faced Mac- 
Neall girls. She’s lucky to get two of them 
married off, though it leaves. three more to 
be disposed of.” 

Mr. Gerdes turned back to Amy. 

“You’re coming tomorrow?”’ he asked. 

Ten dollars a day—why, she’d already 
earned one day of it! And two more— 
maybe three. That would mean twenty— 
thirty dollars. Thirty dollars would pay 
for her mother’s first week away. Oh, it 
was amazing, heart-lifting luck! 

“Yes, I’ll be glad to come,” she said, but 
not too effusively. 

She felt a childish desire to tell them that 
ghe was just as much a lady as that funny 


old Mrs. MacNeall, and they must recog- 
nize it. But her sense of humor prevented. 

“That’s fine,’”? said Mr. Gerdes; but he 
didn’t even look round. He was standing 
gazing at the bolts of colored silks. As she 
turned to leave the room he called after 
her, ‘‘Be here at 9:30, please; and if you 
have a pair of satin slippers wear those in- 
stead of leather pumps.” 

If she had a pair of satin slippers! If she 
had a pair of satin slippers! This to Amy 
Bristol, who still kept as a reminder of her 
gay dancing days at least a dozen pairs of 
the prettiest French slippers available in 
the whole city of New York! She would 
not answer him. 

Eveline, following, reminded her: “‘You 
heard what Mr. Gerdes said—about satin 
slippers? Black ones and thin black silk 
stockings will do; but one of our models, 
Miss Clara, always wears gray ones, and 
they look better, I think. But don’t buy 
them if you haven’t got them.” 

“T’ve got gray ones,’’ said Amy shortly, 
but she saw she couldn’t be short with Eve- 
line—she was too genuine, too likable. 
““How good you’ve been to me today,” she 
said impulsively as she dressed. ‘‘Oh, peo- 
ple are kind!” 

“That’s all right,’’ Eveline smiled shyly 
and sweetly. “‘I’ll tell you, everyone’s nice 
here. It’s not like some places. You’ll like 
Lbs 

At home that evening, resting her still 
aching feet and eating a supper of buns and 
milk, Amy remembered what Eveline had 
said. What a strange topsy-turvy world 
that she should be associating with that 
sort of girl! Yet, she reminded herself with 
a touch of bitter honesty, Eveline was 
doubtless a hundred times more efficient, 
more capable than herself. And there 
wasn’t .a girl in all the set of friends Amy 
had who would have been so kind under 
the circumstances. Which was not, per- 
haps, true, but a belief engendered by their 
forgetfulness, their callousness. Helen Mil- 
shire might have invited her this summer— 
Leila Parsons too. Their parents had 
country places; it would have been easy 
for them. She must shut her eyes to all the 
old happy life and carry her burden. Any- 
way, she had earned ten dollars today, and 
would earn ten more tomorrow, and in that 
thought there was solid comfort. 

But that man—that Gerdes—she hated 
him and his insufferable air of condescen- 
sion! What was he, anyway? A man 
dressmaker—a fine occupation, surely—so 
masculine, so useful! Thank heaven, the 
creature hadn’t been offensive or familiar, 
but he’d better not be. She’d put him in 
his place properly if he was. She despised 
him and his patter of rose and gold and 
silver, and with all the prejudice and intol- 
erance of youth and ignorance, she felt that 
she would simply love to let him know it. 

In the morning she was rested and eager 
for the day. She unpacked the prettiest 
pair of gray slippers that she owned, slen- 
der, high-heeled things, the straps caught 
with coquettish buckles of rhinestones, and 
hunted out a pair of thin gray silk stockings 
from the few she still possessed. It made 
her very sad. The last time she had worn 
them it had been to go to a lovely dinner 
dance at Sherry’s with Hedley Ross, and 
he had commented on her slippers. 

“So few women have feet that are small 
enough to wear gray,”’ he had said, “though 
most of them don’t know it, unfortunately 
for the eyes of the beholders.”’ 

Oh, well, she must not remember these 
things. She was now a poor working girl, 
one of the proletariat, hoi polloi, all that 
sort of thing. She entered the Misses War- 
ren’s in a mood of defiance born of her 
memories and her position. The greeting of 
Eveline disarmed her. The little thing 
seemed genuinely glad to see her. 

“Oh, here you are!’’ she cried. ‘‘Now I'll 
show you where to put your hat. Did you 
bring the slippers? Oh, what beauties! I 
love them. Mr. Gerdes will be pleased, I 
know.” 

Amy tossed her head. Mr. Gerdes will 
be pleased, forsooth! Yet she could not 
help a tiny thrill of gratification when she 
saw the glance of satisfaction that Mr. 
Gerdes gave her as she came into the Gray 
Room ready for work, though all he said 
was, ‘“‘Good morning, Miss Bristol.” 

Mrs. MacNeall was already there, and 
Dora and Mrs. Karsten. There was a 
strenuous session. Finally the bridesmaids’ 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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Treasures of the Forest 


The vast importance of the Lumber Industry is” 
reflected in the magnitude of its operations. 
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(Continued from Page 103) 

nses were decided on, exactly as Mr. 
‘les had first suggested. Then came 
ons for the trousseaus. The fortunate 
a> and Jessie were to have half a dozen 
yiing gowns apiece, as many for after- 
o1 wear, morning things and tea gowns, 
9s, tailored suits—it seemed unending. 
‘ow they worked! Eveline and Dora 
e about, Mrs. Karsten helped, Mr. Ger- 
etoiled without rest. When a dress was 
1; planned Madame Louise appeared, a 
sle-looking Frenchwoman, head of the 
1 workroom and a person of high au- 
sity. She would look at each of Mr. 
jes’ creations, as it appeared pinned in 
ec on Amy, sometimes question a dra- 
e or suggest a change, but usually ac- 
sing with approval. She spoke French 
sir. Gerdes, rapid, staccato, her hands 
) constant whirl of gesture. Amy was 
i at the intensity of their argument. 
f 


Make it less distinguished,” madame 

manded of one of the absent Jane’s din- 
eiresses. ‘The girl cannot wear it—she 
ispoil it. She will show to better advan- 

in something more commonplace. Let 
asash go all the way round—it will be 
eer. And use a deep-blue flower, not that 
dable gray-green. Better for her style, 
gure you, Monsieur Gerdes.”’ 
at Gerdes only smiled and changed 
o\ing, and madame shrugged and smiled 


You are impossible, monsieur,”’ she told 
; “but I do not blame you.” 

ie was kindly, too—Madame Louise. 
hgave Amy a word of encouragement. 
You are new, yes? You are very good, 
Js Amy. Experience? No? I should 
a: think hotherwise.”’ 

ie meant it for a compliment, but it cut 
71 Amy’s sensitiveness. Fatigue was 
meping upon her again, with needle pains 
2 er feet and ankles. She began to hate 
4. MacNeall—how she could sit there so 
aly and care so little about the human 
legs who served her. And she began to 
echat the others, too, were weary. Mrs. 
<esten looked old and white, dark rings had 
peared under Eveline’s eyes, and even 
hicalm Dora and the animated Madame 
se moved with an effort. Only Mr. 
i¢les’ strength sufficed. 

ts. MacNeall swept away at last for 
utheon at the Ritz. It was half past one, 
nas the end of her flowing veil disap- 
ied everyone simultaneously flopped 
at chairs—even Mr. Gerdes. 

Thank heaven, she won’t be back until 
hie!” said Mrs. Karsten. ‘‘ What a morn- 
ag Well, I’m going to lunch—I’m 
taved.”” 

veline and Amy staggered out into the 
ising room and flopped again. 

Wouldn’t you like it if we sent out for 
orthing and ate here?’’ asked Eveline. 
‘Is against the rules, but I don’t think it 

cers. You must be dead. I felt so sorry 
olvou,”’ 

my groaned from the couch, “It would 
e eavenly.”’ 

-veline went out and presently returned 
vil sandwiches, fruit, cake and tea on a 


here's a tea room two doors away,” 
heaid, “and a friend of mine is cashier. 
‘hy’re awfully nice when we want any- 
hiz. I got hot tea; it rests you more.” 
ne two girls ate and drank, and the food 
1eled them. 
What I can’t understand is how anyone 
aibe so cruel as Mrs. MacNeall,” said 
', munching a sandwich. “She must 
1a: seen we were all worn out; but she 
lie’t stop driving us for a minute.” 
uots of customers are like that,” said 
“vine; “but some of them are lovely. I 
Is¢ to feel cross at them too; but at last 
fizred it out that they don’t really see us, 
here so intent on their own business. 
(hy want clothes, they want to see them 
lesmed—that’s Mr. Gerdes’ great reputa- 
10, you know, and we’re just machines to 
ha. I don’t know—ever so many times 
vhn I’ve gone shopping I’ve made the 
aligirl look and look for something I 
Vased, and I didn’t care whether she was 
*: or not. I don’t suppose we’re any 
br”! 
‘Why, Eveline, you’re a philosopher!” 
al; Amy. 
veline made a grimace. 1 
ou’ve got to be in the dressmaking 
ess... . Havesome moretea?... 
ave to go and see if Mr. Gerdes needs 
There ought to be someone in the 
room, anyway; but you lie still and 
a good rest.” She came back and 
her kind little face in the door. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Don’t you want me to send out and get 
some alcohol for you to rub your feet? It’ll 
help them a lot.” 

It was such a sweet and friendly offer 
that tears sprang to Amy’s eyes. 

“Oh, Eveline, would you?” she said. 
“How good you are!” 

Eveline gave her a shy little smile again. 

“T told you everyone was nice here, and 
of course, that includes me,” she said whim- 
sically, and slipped away. 

Amy, resting, her feet rubbed with alco- 
hol, the hot tea having quieted her nerves 
tortured with fatigue, thought gratefully of 
Eveline. 

“She may be a common little thing, but 
she’s lovely. She’s gone out of her way to 
help and take care of me. She’s like a—a 
little sister.”’ 

The afternoon was not so bad. Mrs. 
MacNeall did not return until half-past 
three and stayed but an hour. 

“And tomorrow’s Saturday and we'll 
only be open half a day,’ exulted Eveline. 

“And I'll have earned thirty dollars,” 
thought Amy. “More than a week’s salary 
at Miss Cannaday’s, and not much more 
tiring, after all. I don’t know how I’m go- 
ing to tell mother. She’ll think it’s hor- 
rible.” 

She had wondered how they would pay 
her; and on Saturday, after Mrs. MacNeall 


_had majestically departed after a prolonged 


bout with afternoon gowns, Eveline came 
to Amy as she was dressing. 

“Mr. Gerdes wants to see you before you 
go,”’ she said. 

So as soon as Amy was dressed she went 
into the big beautiful Empire reception 
room, where Mr. Gerdes was sitting at one 
of the little tables. 

“T want to give you this, Miss Amy,” he 
said pleasantly, ‘‘and tell you what a god- 
send you were to us. What we would have 
done without you I don’t know. Now— 
about next week? I was wondering’’—he 
eyed Amy up and down with that apprais- 
ing cool look she so disliked—‘“I was 
wondering if you’d like to come to us perma- 
nently. We will pay you thirty-five dollars 
a week to start, and forty when the busy 
season begins, and if you should prove very 
valuable you’d eventually earn more than 
that. What have you been doing?” 

She told him, and hated the way he 
raised his brows at Miss Cannaday’s name. 

“We wouldn’t require any further refer- 
ence than that,” he said. “‘ We like to know 
all about everyone who comes into our 
organization, you know.” 

Amy felt her anger rising. 

“Until I went with Miss Cannaday I had 
no necessity to work,” she told him defi- 
antly; ‘‘but now we are very poor, my 
mother and I, and I must take care of her.” 

“Work isn’t bad,’ said Mr. Gerdes 
gently, ‘‘if it’s interesting.” 

She felt that he was ridiculing her pov- 
erty, condescending to her again. So she 
made no answer. 

“Do you think you'd like to come to us?” 
he asked at last, a little impatiently. “It 
isn’t always so strenuous as.this. In fact 
this is a very unusual order, given under 
unusual circumstances. I seldom design 
more than two or three dresses a day on the 
model. The rest of the time you would be 
in front there, helping to receive customers 
and showing our gowns—that is, if they 
wanted to see evening gowns, the sales- 
woman would show what we have, and any 
that the customer fancied you would put on 
for them. There is always a maid here, in 
the season, to help our young models in and 
out of the dresses. But good heavens, 
everyone’s on vacation now! [If Mrs. 
MacNeallhad only written or wired us 24 
He brought himself back to the matter in 
hand. ‘If you don’t want to decide at 
once why not work here for another week 
and let me know next Saturday?” 

Amy had taken her line now—she would 
be cold and very haughty. 

“JT think that will be better,’ she said, 
and was rewarded—not in the way she had 
expected—by a flash of amusement in Mr. 
Gerdes’ eyes. - 

Instantly he suppressed it. 

“Tet me know as soon as you’ve made up 


your mind,” he said, “for if you think you'll _ 


stay it would be an excellent chance to get 
you a dress made as soon as Mrs. MacNeall’s 
order is out of the way.’’ Then he saw she 
did not understand. “All our young ladies 
wear dresses of the house’s own design,” he 
explained, “‘made and paid for by the house. 
They frequently take orders on them. The 
models usually wear little coat dresses, easy 
to slip in and out of. You saw Eveline’s 
gray crépe and Mrs. Karsten’s black 
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Roshanara? We try to give each one some- 
thing individual.” 

“‘T should think,” said Amy belligerently, 
“that your customers wouldn’t buy things 
that saleswomen and models have on.” 

“We thought so, too, at first; but it 
doesn’t work out that way. We’ve made 
dozens of Eveline’s dress, in every color. 
Mrs. Karsten’s dress has gone very well 
with elderly customers. And Miss Bal- 
lard, who’ll be back next week, thank 
goodness, has a brown and tan foulard 
that has been almost too popular. We don’t 
like to make too many of any one dress.”’ 

He had answered her politely and fully, 
but she fancied that she saw beneath his 
politeness a wish to get rid of her. It made 
her flush and draw herself up. 

“Good night—thank you,” she said, re- 
membering to be cold and haughty again. 

Why had she ever answered him in a 
way to provoke discussion? She detested 
him! He was wholly out of her class, 
though she might have to take his orders. 

As she went out she found Eveline wait- 
ing. 
“Is he going to take you on?”’ she asked 
eagerly. 

“T’m going to work another week and 
let him know if I decide to stay,” said Amy 
indifferently. 

“Oh, my gracious!’”’ cried Eveline. 
“You’re taking an awful chance! Models 
are just crazy to come here. If it had been 
noised round that there was a vacancy we'd 
have had ever so many applicants. You’d 
better tell him you’ll take it—if you’re 
going to—and not wait a week. Somebody 
might come in with a lot of experience. I 
tell you you’ve got to be alive in this busi- 
ness—competition is just fierce.” 

“Tf I come it’ll be because you’re so 
nice, Eveline,” said Amy. 

“Well, I want you to come because 
you’re so nice, so it’s fifty-fifty,”’ said Eve- 
line. “But everybody is nice at Warren’s, 
truly. You’ll be just crazy about Miss 
Ballard. I don’t like Mrs. Karsten so much 
myself, though she’s a fine saleswoman. 
But Miss Ballard—well, she and Mr. 
Gerdes run the place, I tell you. Miss 
Florence and Miss Mary are darling things, 
but they’re so old and they’ve made so 
much money—they don’t interfere much. 
Some days neither one of them comes in at 
all. And they’re always going off on trips.” 

It piqued Amy’s interest, the thought of 
the two old ladies who were darling things 
and always going off on trips—she would 
like to see them. After she left Eveline 
she went home and tried to think the mat- 
ter out. 

There were the three crisp ten-dollar bills 
crackling so alluringly in the little envelope. 
There was the prospect of having three 
more and a five besides every week until 
vacation was over and it was time for Miss 
Cannaday’s to convene again. If she 
stayed on there would be four tens. She 
enjoyed the sight and the handling of 
lovely materials; they thrilled her right 
down to the core of her natural girlish van- 
ity and love of beautiful things. She liked 
Eveline, and she had a feeling that she 
would like Miss Ballard. But 

It was that man—that impossible, pat- 
ronizing, hateful man! She couldn’t stand 
him. What right had he to behave in 
such a superior, amused manner to her? A 
year ago if she’d gone in there he’d have 
been only too glad to design a gown for 
her, just as he was doing for that terrible 
old MacNeall woman. How could she ever 
stand seeing him every day, and not letting 
him know what she thought of any grown-up 
male creature, in the full possession of his 
strength and senses, who spent his time 
fussing with pink silk and tulle and pearl 
buckles, and all the feminine trifles of dress? 

There was something more—her mother. 
What would she say when she knew that 
Amy was a model in a dress shop? Be it 
ever so exclusive it would be hard to en- 
dure. She would grieve; it would actually 
hurt her. Moreover, with a streak of un- 
wonted honesty, Amy owned that it would 
hurt herself. She honestly felt that she was 
stepping down in the social scale, and—it 
wasn’t pleasant. 

Yet she and her mother must live. Her 
earnings this summer would pay for her 
mother’s stay at the shore, and there would 
be only the little bit it would require for 
herself to take from their capital. If she 
stayed with the Misses Warren, and didn’t 
go back to Miss Cannaday, she might be 
able to make that up next winter. 

“T’m a fool if I don’t stay,’’ she told her- 
self. “I may just as well give up all notion 
of being what mother calls a lady, and 
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doing ladylike work. Being a lady means 
slowly to starve to death as far as I can see. 
Oh, Amy, my dear, I’m sorry for you; 
but—you’ve got to do it!” 

There seemed to her young discouraged 
vision no end to the dull road before her. 
She’d have to give up everything forever. 

“Still; ever so many society women have 
gone into trade,’ she reminded herself. 
“Tt was quite the fashion last winter. 
But—they did it because it was a fad, not 
because they had to. I suppcese I’m silly 
and snobbish to mind, but I do. I want 
my good times, I want the girls, I want to 
dance and enjoy myself. I want to go to 
the theater, I want to ride in taxis, not be 
packed into that hideous Subway.’’ She 
dropped her bright head on the table and 
covered her face with her hands. Even to 
herself she would not say, “I want Hedley 
Ross again,’ but she knew she did. Then 
she rallied her pride. ‘‘He wasn’t much, or 
he’d not have dropped me as soon as we 
lest our money. I’m well rid of him.”” But 
she knew she didn’t mean it. She had so 
wanted him to be loyal and kind, she had 
felt so sure he would be—and he had failed 
her. 

She went back to the Misses Warren’s on 
Monday morning with her decision made, 
and at the first opportunity told Mr. 
Gerdes. He smiled, perfunctorily, Amy 
observed, and said he was glad that she 
was going to be with them, and that he’d 
design a dress for her at once. Eveline was 
openly delighted. And Amy entered into 
the day’s work with the mien of one who 
has burned her bridges. 

The hitherto absent Miss Ballard was 
there, a slender, youngish woman, whose 
voice and manner were exceptionally charm- 
ing. She shook hands with Amy cordially. 

“‘Hiveline’s been telling me about you,” 
she said. “‘ We all feel that we'were so for- 
tunate in your coming just when you did. 
Mr. Gerdes says you’ve been marvelously 
good, and praise from Mr. Gerdes means a 
great deal.’”’ 

“Does it, indeed?” thought Amy. 
Humph, it meant nothing to her! 

The days with Mrs. MacNeall went on— 
three more of them—long, hard, grinding 
days. Amy went home every night too 
tired to do anything but fall into bed and 
sleep like a log until morning. Everyone 
was worn out, but there was no complaint. 
Another person besides Mr. Gerdes now 
appeared, Eugene the tailor, a dapper 
Italian with gentle voice and big brown 
eyes; eyes very expert in the value of a 
line, very clever with color. He brought 
muslin made up into all sorts of coat shapes 
for Amy to put on and show, and Dora sup- 
plied samples. Dora, Amy now learned, 
was the head of the stock room and respon- 
sible for every inch of material purchased by 
the firm. , 

**And she’s a wonder,’’ Eveline told her. 
“Tf our shopper can’t find something spe- 
cial Dora’ goes herself and never fails to 
get what’s wanted. She can match any 
shade of any color without carrying a 
sample.” 

“She looks stupid,’’ commented Amy. 

Eveline laughed. 

““She’s one of the smartest and highest- 
priced people here. Dozens of firms have 
tried to steal her from us. Dora’s known 
all through the trade, she’s a personage.” 

So there could be personages even in the 
working classes. Amy was silent, and re- 
garded Dora with more respect. 

After Mrs. MacNeall had given her last 
order and swept away to Canada there was 
a blessed lull. Customers were few and far 
between; for the most part, as Mrs. Kar- 
sten had prophesied, mothers ordering for 
boarding-school girls, or someone who 
wanted an evening dress for some special 
affair or a coat for an autumn trip. August 
was cooler than July, and this relieved the 
tension for everyone. 

Gradually the staff filled out, and Amy 
came to know some of the inner workings 
of the place. Miss Ballard was the head 
saleswoman, Mrs. Karsten and Miss An- 
nette the others, with Eveline helping 
everywhere. Miss Annette proved to be a 
good-looking, black-haired girl, strictly in- 
tent on her work, without Eveline’s warm 
friendliness. Later, Miss Clara, the model 
who had been sick, returned. Miss Elsie, 
the one who had been on vacation, never 
reappeared and Amy did not know what 
became of her. Clara was dark, too, rosy 
and animated, and given to small conse- 
quential airs that sometimes brought a 
quiet rebuke from Miss Ballard. Yet she 
had a good humor that appealed to Amy, 
and she wore the gowns that she was asked 
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to put on with grace and dignity. Fur- 


’ tively Amy watched and copied her manner 


of walking and standing. 

Boxes of French things now began to 
arrive from Miss Florence and Miss Mary 
Warren in Paris, though they themselves 
had not yet appeared. Mr. Gerdes made 
endless trips to the customhouse, and com- 
plained bitterly to Miss Ballard of the way 
the things were handled there. But at last 
they would be got through, and then Amy 
and Clara would put them on one after 
another, and there would be a private dress 
parade for the benefit of the saleswomen, 
Dora, Madame Louise, and Miss Carver, 
head of the second workroom, between 
whom and madame there was an intense, 
hilarious rivalry. 

Amy enjoyed peacocking about in gor- 
geous brocades, great luxurious furry wraps, 
street costumes in cloth and satin, afternoon 
gowns of crépe and chiffon; but pres- 
ently she saw that Clara, though she pea- 
cocked and preened no less, always made 
some comment about the garment that 
was listened to with interest by the others. 
“There’ll have to be some way to simplify 
getting into this,” or “‘The underskirt is so 
narrow it will split in no time,” “The 
weight of the trimming pulls down the neck 
line’’—something practical and to the 
point also. So Amy began to look at the 
things more critically to find out their 
good and their bad points. She was re- 
warded when Mr. Gerdes and Miss Ballard 
both began to ask her opinion. 

Indefinably she was happier. Her class 
consciousness had begun to subside under 
the simplicity, the friendliness and the en- 
tirely businesslike necessities of the estab- 
lishment. She had been very vague in 
writing to her mother what. she was doing, 
sparing her the shock of it, and the re- 
proaches and objections which she knew 
were coming. And slowly, also, Amy was 
making up her mind to leave Miss Canna- 
day for keeps and stay with the Warrens. 
She was learning that a good salary and 
decent working hours were more than gen- 
tility, so-called, attended by starvation 
wages and an overlong day. 

She liked the people she worked with, 
though she had still some slight mental 
reservations concerning them. If she had 
been forced to define these she might have 
found out that she thought them all—the 
women and the girls—exceptionally nice 
for their class. She couldn’t help a little 
inward touch of social superiority, even to 
Miss Ballard, though she wasn’t crude 
enough to show it, and she conceded that it 
didn’t really matter. Only Mr. Gerdes re- 
mained a real stumblingblock. Obstinately 
Amy held out that she didn’t like him, she 
couldn’t like him, and she hadn’t the least 
respect for a man whose whole business in 
life was with women’s fripperies. It was 
belittling and cheap—and she’d never, 
never think otherwise. 

Yet there were moments—for instance, 
the day a customer came to see some furs. 
She was a Mrs. Tennant, a languid, grace- 
ful creature, very hard to please, because 
she could have anything she wanted. Amy 
and Clara paraded for her in long and short 
coats, capes and wraps. At last she se- 
lected a short coat of sable, lustrously 
brown and soft as silk, and a long cape of 
kolinsky. 

“Just something for the street, Miss 
Ballard,” said Mrs. Tennant. 

These she elected to try on personally. 
In a mirror-paneled dressing room, with its 
rose hangings that gave such a becoming 
glow to the palest, sallowest skin, Mrs. 
Tennant dropped her wrap of crépe and 
summer ermine into Eveline’s hand, while 
Eugene waited to hold the little coat for 
her. Miss Ballard and Amy formed a sort 
of Greek chorus. 

There was no possible fault to be found 
with the coat—it suited Mrs. Tennant per- 
fectly. They all said so in tones of varying 
rapture and admiration, and she at last 
agreed. 

“Yes, I think I’ll have that.” 

_ She shook it off as if it were worth noth- 
ing, and waited for the cape to be placed 
about her shoulders. Now came a hitch. 
She turned and twisted and posed, but— 
she was uncertain. 

“Tt is charming on you, madame,” said 
Eugene respectfully. 

“Oh, it’s not bad; but—somehow as 
She hesitated. 

“Let’s ask Mr. Gerdes,” suggested Miss 
Ballard. 

Eveline ran for him and he joined the 
circle revolving around this figure of ex- 
travagance and vanity. Mrs. Tennant 
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looked at him expectantly. No one, not 
even a spoiled too-rich beauty, disregarded 
the opinion of Mr. Gerdes of the Misses 
Warren. 

“Yes, it suits you,” said Mr. Gerdes, 
after a long, intent look; ‘‘but—I think it 
would be more youthful if those two but- 
tons in the front were removed. Hold the 
cape so that they aren’t shown, Mrs. Ten- 
nant, please. Yes, it’s much more youthful 
that way.” 

All the others considered this, heads 
tipped, intent.. Mrs. Tennant herself was 
moved almost to animation. 

“Of course; it’s the one thing needed.” 

And suddenly Amy was seized with un- 
regenerate laughter. Six adults of at least 
fair mental capacity in this world of terrific 
need, terrific implications, seriously en- 
gaged in wondering whether buttons were 
or were not aging to a foolish golden butter- 
fly like Mrs. Tennant! She tried to con- 
trol herself, but the utter absurdity, the 
madness of it, was too much for her. She 
choked and bolted. 

Out in the front room she could let her- 
self go, not loudly—she stifled it with her 
handkerchief—but thoroughly. Tears of 
mirth stood in her eyes, and when Mr. 
Gerdes came out he found her wiping them 
away. 

“What was it—what was so funny?” he 
asked in surprise. 

“Oh, us—and the situation—the but- 
tons! Are buttons aging, or are they 
youthful?” She began to laugh again. 

Mr. Gerdes laughed, too, sympatheti- 
eally. 

“We are ridiculous—the whole thing’s 
ridiculous and preposterous. But it’s part 
of this business, Miss Amy, and we who’ve 
been at it for a long time forget about it. 
You'll find that Mrs. Tennant will take 
the cape. She only wanted to be told some- 
thing to emphasize her importance, the 
value of her beauty. A great many of our 
customers are like that. Miss Ballard saw 
it, and that is why she sent for me.” 

Yes, Amy had almost forgotten that she 
disliked and despised Mr. Gerdes on that 
oceasion. And then—the dress he designed 
for her—she had loved that. It was just a 
straight thing of the darkest midnight 
satin, with a tricky sash that twisted over 
and under and tied on the hip. There was 
a little collar of finest ecru-embroidered 
batiste. That was all; but in it Amy looked 
more fair, more slender, more delicately 
flowerlike and distinguished than she had 
ever looked in her life. She could not help 
being a little grateful to Mr. Gerdes. Be- 
sides, he had said something specially nice 
when she first put it on. 

“That’s. one of my rare, very rare, 
triumphs,” had been his comment. 

“T want a triumph, too,’’ pouted Clara. 
Mrs. Karsten and Miss Ballard had both 
beamed. ‘‘We’ll be making that dress for 
two years to come,” prophesied the latter; 
“or even three. Like that serge with metal 
stitching.” 

“But I thought fashions changed so,” 
said Amy wonderingly. 

“Not for really well-dressed women,” 
said Mr. Gerdes. “We have customers 
who find a model that suits them and wear 
it in various materials, and with modifica- 
tions, for years. They’re like the old 
duchesses of the Faubourg St.-Germain— 
they’re above the changes of fashion, and 
therefore superior in appearance. But it 
takes personality-plus to do it.” 

“How many years can I wear this dress— 
with modifications?” Amy asked mis- 
chievously. 

“Ten, at least,’’ he said, with a little 
bow. “I said it takes personality-plus.” 

“Well,” said Eveline afterward, “I 
never heard Mr. Gerdes say anything so 
nice as that to anyone before. But you 
are beautiful in that dress.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said Amy gayly. 

All the same, she could not help being 
pleased, could not help thinking about it. 
She might have thought about it more had 
she not been so very much engaged in the 
problem of her mother’s imminent return 
and the necessity of letting her know what 
she was doing, also of telling Miss Canna- 
day that,she was not going to continue as 
governess and counselor. She decided to 
do that before her mother’s return. Miss 
Cannaday received the news with chill 
surprise. 

“You might at least have notified me 
sooner,” she said. ‘‘You’ve put me to 
great trouble.” 

“T’m sorry,” murmured Amy. “I didn’t 
think of that. I’m awfully sorry, really, 
Miss Cannaday.” 
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‘And what are you going to do?” as}} 
the august schoolmistress. ‘ 
Amy winced, but told the truth. 
“T’m a model at the Misses Warren’ 
she said, and felt herself getting hot at 
look Miss Cannaday turned on her. 
““& model—oh, my dear!” That 5 
all she said, but it implied horrors. 
“The hours are good and the work is} 
hard. They are all very nice people’ 
Eveline’s phrase—‘“‘and my salary is fo 
dollars a week. My mother and I could 
live on what you were paying me, \). 
Cannaday.”’ = i 
She left, still under the shadow of :- 
approval. But her reason told her th: 2 
had been right, and there was a ot 


y 


resentment in her mind at Miss Cannad 


sniffy attitude. 
Mrs. Bristol’s first remark, after te 
Amy what a beautiful summer she’ 
and commiserating her daughter for hay 
to stay in the hot city— “though you k; 
very well, really’’—was to ask, “Just w [ 


h, 


do you do at Warren’s, Amy? TIT ner 
could quite make out from your lety, 
I told none of my friends up there ab 
it. I knew you’d be going back to Ws 
Cannaday’s shortly.” | 

Again Amy winced, but again she j5 
truthful. | 

“T’m not going back to Miss Cannada , 

I’ve told her so. I can m 
nearly twice as much money at the W- 
rens’, and I’ll get my salary raised the ft 
of the year possibly. The work’s vy) 
easy.”’ She thought it best to soft 
“T simply show the dresses—I d 
them. And I assist our designer.” 

“Oh, designing!’’ Mrs. Bristol was 
fied. ‘‘That’s not impossible—not 
I’m glad you’re not selling things, 
I’d hate to see my girl doing anythi 
is really out of her class.” 

Amy let it go at that. If she 1) 
too much it would only distress her mot} 
She’d never understand. 4 

The fall season at the Misses W 
was one of humming industry. | 
Florence and Miss Mary came bade 
Paris, two slight gray-haired women, | 
fully dressed, very glad to be at 
again. They brought presents for 
one, which they handed out very m 
benevolent aunties might bring ¢ 
well-loved nieces and nephews. There y 
ties for Mr. Gerdes, a beaded bag tor 
Ballard, a snub-nosed umbrella 
ivory handle for Mrs. Karsten, a 
dark amber beads for Eveline, a sill 
gown for Dora, fascinating handk 
for Annette and Clara, with their nz 
convent embroidery. Amy, wa 
found in her own hands a tiny vanity 
of gilt and enamel, and hardly kne 
to stammer her surprise and pleas 

“Why, I didn’t expect anything! 

“Oh, we know all about you,” said ) 
Florence. - 

Gradually Amy began to understand 
finer points of the house’s policy. — 
differentiated between Mrs. Karsten — 

b 


Miss Ballard. The latter was the be 
saleswoman because she would never 
a gown that did not really suit the custon 
Mrs. Karsten would sell anyone anytl! 
and thus swell her commissions. 
“Ton’t be so conscientious,” she we! 
say to Miss Ballard. But Miss Ballard! 
on her own way, and in this was folloy! 
by Miss Annette. q 
In spite of the way materials ¥ 
brought upstairs and tossed about, in sj 
of the way model gowns were boug 
the big importers, there was a rigid 
ing system that accounted for all 
last cent. Dora and Mr. Gerd 


honesty in their dealings too. 
was skimped, nothing was substitu 
“That was the first thing we d 
when we began in business,” 
told Amy one day. “The very finest 
terials, the very finest workmanship, | 
give the customer exactly what she ord} 
Of course,’ she added dryly, “our pi 
cover it all.” i 
And they did fully. But it was vé 
received and a legitimate profit—no 1 
Customers thronged the rooms. 
customers who came in and said “ 
my usual fall wardrobe,” and left t 
ter to the house thereafter. These wi 
customers who knew everyone by 
who joked with Eveline, and asked he? 
she was never going to grow up, W 
siped with Miss Florence and Miss 
who told Amy and Clara what pret 
they were and how well they w 
(Continued on Page 111) 


(Continued from Page 106) 
owns. And among them Amy found the 
est known names of the Blue Book—old 
amilies who had had money and breeding 
yr generations, and had therefore also sim- 
licity and humanity. These were the 
ustomers everyone loved. 
There were other customers who were 
ot so easy to suit, nor so pleasant—these 
vere the new-rich oil millionaires’ wives, 
ar profiteers’ daughters. They were loud 
nd haughty and overbearing; ordered 
tise Ballard about, called Amy, “Here, 
‘rl, let me look at that again. Stand still, 
4n’t you?”; disparaged the gowns, but 
sually ended by giving huge orders. They 
ame late to their fittings, demanded the 
npossible of Madame Louise in quickness, 
tumbled that their gowns were not done 
_ three days, telephoned furiously if a 
own was late. 
They were hard to endure; but, as Miss 
Jallard said, “We'll just put it on the bill 
ad forget it.” 
' There was still a third class, women who 
‘ad not much money, but who were old 
‘istomers, even though they got but one 
ywn a season. Miss Florence or Miss 
lary usually took personal charge of these, 
yd Amy was made aware subtly that to 
ese went very considerable reductions in 
+1ces. 
“They've been coming so long—we 
yuldn’t let them down just because they’re 
yt rotten rich,” said Miss Florence in ex- 
-anation. 
/Oceasionally some great favorite of the 
jage, or some notorious night-life beauty, 
(tered the Empire drawing-room in quest 
costumes. The whole establishment 
jund them of interest, and Amy and Clara 
intended for the right to be the model if 
r. Gerdes designed for them. Such pearls 
‘yl of these ladies wore! And how 


ory plain and faded and dull looking were 
sme of the stage women who shone so 

ightly behind the footlights! 
“Great is the power of grease paint,” 
‘sid Mr. Gerdes succinctly, as one of these 
‘¢parted. She looked like a dowdy little 

ic 

It was part of everyone’s work to report 
4y unusual gown seen in shop windows, at 
istaurants, on the stage. Occasionally 
teater tickets were dealt out all round for 
sme unusually well-gowned production, 
cause so many patrons would come in 
d say, “I want a dress exactly like the 
¢e Elsie Ferguson wears in her new play.” 
‘And sometimes Miss Ballard or Mrs. 
arsten took Annette or Amy or Clara to 
heh at some ultra-smart restaurant to see 
wat people were wearing there. These 
yre great occasions. As the season waned, 
tward midwinter, Miss Ballard told Amy 
tat they would go to Sherry’s; but just as 
tzy were ready to start a regular customer 
qhou Ballard’s appeared, with “I’ve just 


hour before train time.’ 

Amy’s lip drooped and Miss Ballard saw 

¢ disappointment. 

“T know,” she said. “You go with Mr. 
(rdes. Mr. Gerdes, take this poor child 
oer to Sherry’s and give her a beautiful 
neh, and bring back a sheaf of ideas, won’t 

For a moment he hesitated, and Amy 
di too. She didn’t want to go with him. 
} matter how clever he was at designing 
{vns, no matter how much of a power he 
Ws in the Warren business, she felt an in- 
Sint foolish qualm at knowing him socially. 

There was nothing to do, however, but 
tzo. Stiffly and constrainedly she walked 

vh him the little way over to the restau- 

Tit, and stiffly and constrainedly she sat 
Wn with him at a very good table. To 

intense surprise, the head waiter seemed 
tiknow him. So did the waiter. And he 

Olered with excellent taste and a knowl- 
"e of the menu. He did not seem to 
ace her constraint, and as they waited 
‘(their order he talked along easily. 
leer: rather a good neck line over 
tre, Miss Amy. And look, there’s that 
avin model we have in brown crépe made 
fa blue twill. It’s much too hard a stuff 
Ths 
my glanced in the direction indicated 
ail discovered that the blue twill adorned 
tae a person than Leila Parsons, and 
tlt Leila was looking at her very hard, 
ail at Mr. Gerdes, and bowing and smiling 
ail evidently wondering where Amy got 
hi very good-looking frock and her very 
-looking young man. 

That’s a girl I went to school with,” 
Amy. “She never had good taste.” 
ila’s curiosity was too much for her. 

Sb rose and came to their table. And now 
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the agonizing problem arose in Amy’s mind 
as to whether or not to introduce Mr. 
Gerdes. That was what Leila had come for; 
but—when she found out who he was! Oh, 
well, good enough for her. She presented 
him and listened with amusement to Leila’s 
gushing chatter. 

“Why, Amy dear, how wonderful to see 
you—it’s been such an age! Where have 
you been? What have you been doing?” 

- “T’ve been at work,” said Amy bluntly. 
J live in exactly the same place that I did 
last year.” 

“Oh, I must get up to see you,” said 
Leila, not at all abashed. ‘‘ What a darling 
frock.” 

“Tt was specially designed for me at the 
Misses Warren’s,” said Amy. She could 
not help it. 

Leila’s eyes widened. 

“At the Misses Warren’s—how perfectly 
proud! I can’t afford to go there. I must 
go back to my friends. Now, Amy dear, 
don’t keep away from us all the way you’ve 
been doing—we miss you. Hedley Ross 
was speaking of you just a night or two ago, 
asking if I’d seen you.” 

“Very sweet of Hedley, I’m sure,’”’ said 
Amy. “It’s nice to have seen you, Leila. 
By-by.’”’ She dismissed the other girl with 
a hardihood that surprised herself. She 
looked around and found Mr. Gerdes’ eyes 
dwelling on her with real sympathy. 

“Tt’s not easy seeing old friends and 
hearing of them, is it?’’ he asked gently. 

Amy was excited and moved to confi- 
dence. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Last year it would 
have seemed hard. But now—I don’t care 
so much about Leila Parsons or any of the 
rest of them. If they’d been real friends 
they’d have stuck when I needed them.” 

“You’d had a hard time.” 

“Tt seemed awfully hard. But it’s easier 
now.” 

“‘T’ve been wondering,” said Mr. Gerdes, 
“‘when you’d begin to see it. I’ve been 
through it all myself, you know.” 

“You? Why, no one ever told me 

“Why should they? I tried to be an 
artist, and I struggled along, half starved, 
for five bitter, bleak years. And then I 
saw that I’d never paint a picture worth a 
tinker’s dam, so I put my brushes away 
and went to work, doing the thing I could 
do, and taking the responsibilities I’d been 
shirking. I had younger brothers and 
sisters to take care of, you see.” 

“Oh,” said Amy. “Oh, how dreadful!” 

“Not dreadful at all. I was mighty 
lucky to have a real talent, even if it wasn’t 
the kind I thought I had at first. Life’s all 
full of compromises and changes, Miss 
Amy. Look at Miss Ballard—her family’s 
one of the best in the city, and she was 
brought up to have everything in the world. 
But when her father died there was noth- 
ing; and so she came to the Misses 
Warren’s—where, by the way, she’d always 
bought her clothes—and went to work.” 

“Oh,” said Amy again, “I never knew 
it. Why doesn’t she tell someone a 

“T don’t believe she ever thinks of it. 
And there’s Mrs. Karsten—she was fifty 
when she came to us and she’d never 
worked a day in her life. Her husband was 
in the diplomatic service—she’s lived all 
over.” 

“She has!”’ 

“Yes. Miss Annette hasn’t any hard- 
luck story, neither has Miss Clara. They’re 
just both nice sensible girls who had a 
business leaning and chose something they 
could get on in.” 

He smiled at her quizzically. 
smiled, too, but ruefully, at herself. 

“T suppose you think I’m an idiot.” 

“Not exactly an idiot.” 

His tone was peculiar. For the first time 
since her coming to the Warrens’, Amy 
locked at Mr. Gerdes with something like 
a natural feeling. She saw that he was try- 
ing to show her that he liked her, and that, 


” 


Amy 
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curiously enough, he was shy of her. It 
made her feel shy and awkward too. 

“How did you come to design dresses?”’ 
she asked hastily, to get by the awkward 
moment. 

“T’d always been interested in color, of 
course, being a would-be painter. And I’d 
always been interested in the way women 
dress—most of them so badly, with no re- 
gard for their height or complexion or age 
or anything apparently, but just to have 
clothes. Victims of arbitrary fashion rul- 
ings and their own lack of taste. When I 
was in Paris I often used to design dresses 
for the women I knew, and they were suc- 
cessful. So when I got it through my thick 
head that I wasn’t and never would be a 
Monet or a Degas I turned to that for a 
livelihood.”’ 

“But do you—like it?” asked Amy. 

“Yes, I do. Of course I’d rather be a 
great painter—who wouldn’t—but as it is, 
I serve Beauty, too, that much-neglected 
goddess, in my own way. Every time 1 
send a woman out from Warrens’ properly 
dressed, with every one of her good points 
accented, and every one of her bad points 
concealed or minimized, I’ve done some- 
thing to make the world pleasanter to live 
in. I hope you’re not a feminist,’’ he wound 
up suddenly. 

“Not specially. Why?” 

“Because if you are you won’t like what 
I’m going to say. Itis this: Man can come 
into almost any of the so-called purely 
feminine occupations and professions and 
beat woman at her own game. The best 
cooks are men. The best dressmakers are 
men in 

“Oh, but look! You’d be nowhere with- 
out Madame Louise and her girls—girls, 
not men, remember.”’ 

“And she’d be nowhere at all without 


me. I could get men seamstresses—we 
have men tailors. Men are the best milli- 
ners ——”’ 


“Very well, I concede that you’re the 
superior sex in everything. I’d hate to 
have a man trained nurse, though.” 

“You’ve got me there. So would I, 
though I hate trained nurses anyway— 
stiff, starchy, unbending, haughty crea- 
tures. I couldn’t help wondering when 
you first came to the Warrens’ whether 
you might not have been a trained nurse, 
Miss Amy. The way you froze us all—all 
except Eveline. No one could freeze Hve- 
line—because you can’t freeze pure gold.”’ 

Amy ought to have blushed, but she 
didn’t. 

‘Since you’ve proved that you’re such a 
superior person,’’ she said naughtily, ‘I 
con imagine you noticed the freezing at 
alle 

Leila Parsons was leaving. She stopped 
again by their table and reminded Amy: 
“Don’t forget, you’re coming to see me 
very soon. I don’t want to lose sight of 
you.” 

So it was altogether a very pleasant 
luncheon. Leila Parsons was naturally 
very anxious to know who the good-looking 
well-dressed man with Amy might be. 

“Wants to snatch him for herself,” 
thought Amy, knowing Leila’s little ways. 
“Why, Mr. Gerdes wouldn’t look at her— 
unless he had to make a frock for her!” 

They strolled back to the Misses War- 
ren’s far more companionably than they 
had,come. At the door Amy said, ‘‘I feel 
as if I’d just met you.”” And he had replied, 
briefly, ‘Is it my fault?’’ To which there 
seemed to be no really adequate answer. 

When she got inside Amy felt that she 
would like to go around and beg everybody’s 
pardon. But for what? For shifting her 
mental attitude toward them now that she 
had discovered that they were as well-born, 
as gently bred, as herself? That would be 
a strange, ironic insult, indeed, to these 
people who had been so good to her. They 
had not changed—they were just the same 
as before. But she had changed, and to 
better things, and she was ashamed— 
ashamed of herself! An unaccustomed 
emotion, but a healthy one. 

A customer was waiting, and she had to 
hurry into an evening dress of emerald 
chiffon with gold tassels, and from that 
into the Doeillet robe d’intérieur of crépe 
in kingfisher blue, and from that into the 
little Chanel jersey morning dress, the one 
with the Czech embroidery, making every 
effort to please and interest the lady, until 
presently Mrs. Karsten beckoned her aside 
and whispered in her ear, “Don’t waste 
time on her, my dear. She’s a looker; 
comes in every season and never buys a 
thing. I think she copies them.” 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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Onor OfE-S i : 
Dae aoe 


For Lacing 
Fan Belts— 


A Clipper laced fan belt is easily installed without 
removing any parts. The joint is smooth and 
strong and the lacing takes but a few. minutes. 


Garages equipped with this tool need not stock a 
large and varied assortment of fan belts; a few 
rolls of belting in popular widths equips them to 
belt a great number of cars. Belt hooks come 
carded and conveniently boxed. Clipper Belt 
Hooks are 100% staggered. No two hook points 
enter the belt directly opposite each other. 


Motorists: Carry an extra Clipper laced fan belt for 
emergencies. 


Write for descriptive circular and name of your 
nearest dealer. 


Clipper Belt Lacer Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


$2.50 in U.S. A. $3.50 in Canada 


The Junior Vise 
Lacer laces same 
sizes as Junior 
Clipper No. 1, but 
requires a vise. 


$10.00 in U.S. A. 
$13.75 in Canada 


The Junior Clipper 
No. 1 laces belts up 
to 2incheswideand 
3-16 inches thick. 
Substantially built, 
simple in construc- 
tion and operation. 
Perpetually guar- 
anteed against 
breakage and 
defects. 
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Everything Extra Large But No Extra Charge 


VELIE is the outstanding under-priced car of the year. @It is the largest Six 
for the price in the world. Never before such unadulterated value. @ The | 
remarkably efficient, vibrationless 50 H. P. engine is a Valve-inthe-Head power | 
plant. Everyone knows that means greater motor merit. @The finest 
aéroplane motors are designed on the self-same principle. They must perform 
—continuously — consistently —always! So does Velie.  Yes—vVelie builds 
its Own engine—in its own engine plant! Furthermore, Velie’s all around, | 
astonishing efficiency is due largely to the ingeniously devised automatic 
force-feed lubrication system to all moving parts. No other like it. This Velie 
is a dream to drive in—a beauty to be seen in—a regular bear for work. 
Also it is one of the most thrifty cars on the road. Everything about 


this car is over-size—except the price! @Q Ask the dealer in your town to a 
show you. 


VELIE MOTORS CORPORATION, MOLINE, ILL. 


(Continued from Page 111) 
ose lookers—they were the bane of 
usiness. Amy became very diplo- 


' 


ae. , 
“1m afraid we haven’t anything more 
will interest you,” she said sweetly; 
yeupon the looker, seeing that she was 
«nized, disappeared. That was the 
sula, at the Misses Warren’s, of getting 
if lookers. 
Jen Eveline flew by and spread won- 
r| news. . 
“thel Barrymore’s in the Gray Room— 
e ordering gowns for her new play. 
raerdes wants you or Miss Clara.” 
“et me go,” begged Amy, and hurried 
~e Gray Room, to look with rapture 
jis unexpected close-up of the famous 
wmore smile, to listen to the thrilling 
nalto timbre of the Barrymore voice, 
4 Mr. Gerdes improvised moonlight, 
ught and tragedy dresses for her. Such, 
ysured her gravely, were the motifs 
yr costumes, and was rewarded by her 
rtable side glance and laughter. 
Te day went on after this in its usual 
5) Madame Louise had a brain storm 
¢the departure of a more than usually 
4 nouvelle riche who wanted a backless 
eng gown, having seen one in a Paris 
ser! Miss Florence and Miss Mary 
ninced that they were going to Florida 
-ewinter. Mrs. Karsten booked a big 
ii from one of her regulars. Miss Bal- 
dcolded the embroiderer who did their 
x one Mr. Adelphi, into a perfect pulp 
piitence, because he had done a panel 
delt on the wrong side of the material. 
“ouldn’t you let it go this once?” he 
xd. “The customer will never know it.” 
“ou know the rule of the house,’’ re- 
e\Miss Ballard inflexibly, and out went 
rAdelphi, a dejected figure, with his 
ibyidery under his arm to be done over. 
Ay felt sorry for him and said so. 
“m sorry, too,” said Miss Ballard. 
x it’s entirely his own carelessness. 
df we let one mistake go by we'll have 
kethem go by constantly.”’ 
s was one of the many little stories of 
r ay with which Amy enlivened her 
ter’s evening. She told it gayly, as 
lls the story of the wicked looker, and 
isBarrymore’s charm. And then, be- 
ehe thought, she told about going to 
els and seeing Leila Parsons. Her 
ro pursed lips and raised brows 
er. 
u went out with this—this person 
.0.a sort of bookkeeper there? Oh, my 
arhow thoughtless! He is not, you 
0} a gentleman, nor of your class. 
pyse Leila Parsons should find out who 
is What would she say?”’ 
Aly found herself nonplused to explain, 
hr mother’s ideas of the inner workings 
th Warren personnel were nebulous in- 
Amy had not attempted to en- 
her very much; and since, in this 
‘oil winter of their poverty, Mrs. Bristol 
d sund a few old cronies with whom to 
ve: daily game of bridge, she had asked 
y uestions. 
Hi mother went on: “I almost wish, 
aylear, that you had never gone there. 
orstimes doubt that it is the place for a 
ly Of course they seem very nice, and 
dibt they are for that class of people; 
t »u’re young and you don’t know the 
tas I know it. In spite of the larger 
at I wish you had stayed at Miss 
niday’s.” 
lother,” said Amy gently, “suppose 
te the movies this evening. It’s been 
"Ain exciting day I’d like to do some- 
iigrisley to wind it up.” 
inhat way the subject was successfully 
adi. And in the semidarkness of the 
vihouse Amy could think. She found 
rse thinking, without knowing why, of 
*. erdes, and of Leila Parsons wanting 
mit him, and of what he had told her 
cuhimself. She kept right on thinking 
ouhim all through the film, and went to 
ephinking about him. Just before she 
nto sleep she got up and hunted for 
Heung in the dresser drawer. 
nat are you doing?” asked her 
th: sleepily. 
| ri just wanted to find some- 
ng’ at she found was a little snap- 
ot Hedley Ross, which she had hidden 
ayat the bottom of her handkerchief 
se. She tore it into bits and threw it into 
te-paper basket. 
ere are gentlemen and gentlemen,” 
mured grimly. 


‘ 


is a short sequel to this story. It 
gaion the day after Miss Florence and 
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Miss Mary came back from Florida. They 
called Mr. Gerdes into consultation for 
several hours, and for several hours the next 
day, and thereafter for a week. And then 
it began to be whispered about the place 
that Miss Florence and Miss Mary had re- 
tired, and Mr. Gerdes had bought the busi- 
ness. That it was to be turned into a com- 
pany and that all the head people, like Miss 
Ballard and Mrs. Karsten and Dora, were 
to have stock in it—Eugene the tailor, too, 
and Madame Louise. The old graystone 
house hummed and buzzed with exciting 
rumors. 

Amy asked Mr. Gerdes about it. They 
were lunching at Sherry’s, as they did semi- 
occasionally now, and looking at the people 
et them. He told her it was all quite 

rue. 

“T wish,” said Amy—“‘oh, I wish I could 
take some stock. Maybe next year—if you 
let me try being a saleswoman ——” 

Mr. Gerdes was looking at her intently, 
very much as he had looked at her on their 
first visit to Sherry’s, only more so. 

“A saleswoman? Why, Amy, I’ve got 
another job for you—not next year, but 
this year!’’ 

And do you know, she guessed at once 
what it was?—and she’s going to take it. 


Statement of the Ownership, 
Management, Etc. 


REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
or Auaust 24, 1912 


Of Tan Sarurpay EveNING Post, published weekly 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for April 1, 1924. 


State of Pennsylvania 38 
County of Philadelphia 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared P. S. 
Collins, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the General Business 
Manager of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Reg- 
ulations, to wit: 
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WHEN BURNSIDES WERE IN BLOOM 


It is generally believed by people who speak flippantly of ‘‘side- 
burns,” “‘sideboards,”’ etc., that burnsides were so named because 
they cluttered, up both sides of their proprietor’s countenance. 


That hypothesis cannot be supported by a single hair. Burnsides 
got the name from the gallant General Ambrose E. Burnside, a Civil 
War hero, who wore that kind of whiskers. 


Most of the men who used to think burnsides made them look 
dashing and dauntless are trying now to keep albums bound in 
genuine plush from coming to light. 


It may be admitted, however, that burnsides were not altogether 
futile. They reduced shaving areas, which was helpful and important. 


When burnsides were in bloom every stroke of the razor was 
painful, because there was nothing then for making such lather as 
we can have now for easy shaving. 


COLGATE S 


Rapid-Shave Cream 


softens the beard at the base— 
where the razor’s work is done 


Its marvelous effect is almost instantaneous. With plenty 
of water, hot or cold, it makes a luxurious lather consist- 
ing of minute bubbles which emulsify the oily coating upon 
each hair. Moisture is thus permitted to penetrate and 
soften the hair. 


The result is an easy shave, after which the face is 
soothed and velvety. 


Let us send you 
a free trial tube 
containingcream 
enough for 12 
more comfort- 
able shaves than 
you have ever 
had. Just fill out 
and mail the 
coupon. 


7 COLGATE & CO. 
a Dept. P 

Ea 199 Fulton St., New York 

~ Please send me the free trial 

7 tube of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave 

7 2 . 3 
Cream, for better, easier shaving. 
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You can’t improve on 


“YANKEE” 


Spiral Screw-drivers 
—they said 


But here are new models 
even better than the old 


Never astpatld rman estes RRR 


OR 25 years “Yankee” has been the 
standard spiral ratchet screw- driver the 
world over. So efficient; so convenient; so 
durable: there seemed no way to better it! 
But always we have been improving these . 
tools. A refinement here, a new feature there 
—until now, when important changes call for 
renumbering the tools. The new numbers are: 


No. 30-A. Standard Size (Improved No. 30) 
No. 31-A. Heavy Pattern (Improved No. 31) 
No.130-A. Quick Return, Standard (Improved No. 130) 
No. 131-A. Quick Return, Heavy (Improved No. 131) 


The chuck was perfected long ago 
—with a “Yankee” patent to prevent 
blade from jamming. Saved endless 
time and trouble. 

Lock-collar, sleeve and cylinder 
are now keyed together (not alone 


5 (B) Lock-collar, 
fastened by a screw), making these sleeve and’cylin- 


der are keyed to- 


parts immovable. gether. The key 
ice . ocks these parts 
A new driving nut, a thitd longer = ™™ove? 
than the old, gives longer wear. Ratchet 


pawls, lengthened and strengthened, cannot 
break, bend or get out of order. 

The handle is made immovable by lock- 
nut on cylinder. The 
new construction short- 
ens the tool. Being 
more compact, it 1s 
more efficient. 

“YANKEE” on the 
tool you buy means you 
are getting the best in 
the world. Same with 
drill points and bits for spiral screw-drivers. 


New Nut Old Nut 


Actual sizes of new and old driving 
nuts. A third greater length and wear. 


Dealers everywhere sell “‘Yankee’’ Tools 


Write for FREE Tool Book 


Shows all the “Yankee” Tools. Ratchet 

Breast and Hand Drills, Ratchet Bench 

and Chain Drills, Ratchet Tap Wrench, 

Automatic Push Drills, Ratchet and 

Plain Screw-drivers, Removable-base 
Vises, etc. 


Nort Bros. Mre. Co., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


“YANKEE” 
TOOLS 


Make Betlov Mechanica 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 34) 


ISABELLA: We always had our own horse 
an’ carriage, an’ servants an’ everything. 
My pa always said I’d regret marryin’ 
Ferdy, but I was a headstrong girl in them 
days —— 

COLUMBUS: 
earth —— 

ISABELLA: My pa useter say —— 

CoLumBus (disgustedly): Oh, all right! 
I guess the King was right, what he said 
about you. 

ISABELLA: About me? Has Ferdy been 
talking about me? 

CoLuMBUS: Well, not exactly about you. 
He said that women were all right in their 
place but that they didn’t have much 
sense. A woman’s place is in the home, I 
think was the way he put it. 

ISABELLA: Well, of all the nerve! 

CoLumBus: He said you couldn’t trust 
’em in a business deal. 

ISABELLA (indignantly): Well, I’d-like 
to know where he gets off to pull that kind 
of stuff around here. Them Aragons never 
had a cent to their name. Where would he 
be if he hadn’t married me, the big boob? 
He never earned a cent in his life. An’ me 
working my fingers to the bone so he can 
loaf around all day like a gentleman. The 
idea! 

CoLtumBus: There’s big money in this 
proposition of mine. There’s an English 
syndicate wants to get in on it) bute 
thought I’d give you first chance because 
you’re friends of mine. However 

ISABELLA: Wait a minute, Chris. I’m 
goin’ to show that husband of mine a thing 
or two. We'll see if women haven’t any 
sense. I’ve got a lot of jewelry in my safe- 
deposit vault; a lot of old stuff that used 
to belong to mommer. Maybe you could 
hock it for me without sayin’ nothin’ about 
it to nobody. 

COLUMBUS ( clasping her hand): Put it 
there, kid. Bella, you’re some queen. 

ISABELLA: I’ll show that egg somethin’. 
And what shape is the earth? 

CoLumMBus: Round! 

ISABELLA: Attaboy. 


Most people think the 


—Newman Levy. 
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DRAWN BY WYNCIE KING 


Politics Does Indeed Make Strange Bedfellows 


The Legend of the Logantis 
(From ‘‘The Seamy Side of Vegetabia ais 


DN ROSE once bloomed in a garden, 
White and dainty and fair, 
By the garden wall at evenfall = 
It dreamed and nodded there; 
Anda eel bush climbed over the 
wa 
And hung in a rakish pose; 4 
“Haven't we met somewhere, my pei 
The raspberry said to the rose. 


The pure white rose turns whiter, 
And trembles upon its stalk;- 
One of its petals slowly settles 

Down on the garden walk ; 
“I’m not the kind of a rose,’ ”’ she a 
“That blossoms in studios; 3 
Youw’re wicked, very, you red raspberry! 
To the raspberry said the rose. 


“Be mine, be mine, O maiden rose!” 
The wicked raspberry cried; 
But the rose was brave and cried, “Be- 
have! *% 
Begone to your raspberry bride; t 
The rose may only woo the rose, 
The cherry espouse the cherry, i 
The gypsy maid gets the gypsy b 
The raspberry gets the berry!” 


“Rose, you have torn in tatters 
A raspberry heart today ; 
To make you share my own despc 


I'll throw myself away; " 
And maybe you’ll be sorry : 
And cease to be so merry , 


When it is said that I have wed — 
A horrid black blackberry!” 


And just to pain a sweet little rose- 
Lovers are very queer— 
He made a match in the blackberry 
And ruined his own career ; 
And from that shameful mating— 
’Twas only temporary— 
Was born that wild, alluring child, 

The lovely loganberry! 
—Morris E 
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sate, not only a tragedy in content but 
(sy in arrangement. The Amer- 
-, made his breakfast a substantial meal 
; his luncheon a light one, exactly the 
earse of the scheme affected by us of the 
jer nations. The consequence to me of 
+ apparently unimportant detail was 
st I must learn to fill up early in the 
sning upon arising, and as I could not 
ace myself do that, go hungry till one 
tock. For his breakfast the American 
sw no thrift. He let himself go utterly, 
less alike of expense and his own com- 
5, He simply emptied his larder. He 
can, of all things, with fruit, which I had 
jays been taught to regard as dessert. 
*n came what he called cereal, mush 
siced to astate approaching the liquid; 
heafter beefsteak, fish, jam, muffins and 
inevitable potatoes, everything you can 
hk of. It was concluded with a beverage 
« erful enough to prostrate the strongest 
r going by the name of coffee. It was 
«a meal but a banquet in disarray, a 
ezhanal, a jamboree. And all of it, re- 
jaber, at an hour when my Old World 
‘ids were just beginning to enjoy their 
G3. 

i desperation I threw up the sponge and 
xt baching. I was not going to take 
tivation lying down. I strained my 
races to the breaking point investing in 
ocstoves and utensils, only to discover 
hreal source of the difficulty. The fault 
% not with the cooks, not entirely at 
x; It was the provisions that were 
uing. The grocers were unaware that 
lizs ever got ripe. The fragrant cheeses 
iimot exist for them, any more than did 
h pickled watermelon and eggplant and 
pes, and the thousand and one varieties 
f moke-dried meats. So that was that. 
* could not make a civilized menu with- 
uthe ingredients. 


| 
Tribulations of Mr. Sbedico 


herefore back to the boarding house I 
sminiously went, and tried to make the 
e of a bad fix. Matters improved with 
in. Gradually, painfully, but steadily I 
aie to like pie, because it resembled my 
aye strudels, and cream-tomato soup 
eluse it suggested the delicate borsch of 
es that mother used to make; and even 
S\ecept cider as a substitute for wine, 
use it brought back memories of my 
cy, when I was too young for the juice 
fhe grape. Now that the distressing 
ress is all over my native friends ask me 
oll them the tale, of which they never 
ery. Just how did I doit? Was English 
ai tomaster? Do I actually think in my 
doted language? Until I begin to doubt 
yither Americans will ever find out what 
freigner really is. 

-aybe, though, you think I am a rare 
rak, and that my experience is too ex- 
etional to prove anything. Well, then, 
tne tell you about Sbedico. Attilio 
biico was, I hardly need specify, an Ital- 
an He spoke English quite well enough 
9 > appointed a teacher in an American 
niersity. What we are in the habit of 
alig his education he had received largely 
n e United States, including a degree of 
‘oor of philosophy from the University of 
elisylvania. All that, however, did not 
nie least help him to fit successfully and 
giably to himself into the environment 
) 


1 American college community in the 
Mille West. He was a good teacher, 
mil you, and was liked by his students 
mchis faculty colleagues. He mixed well 
0 ical society, and was regularly invited 
© je dances and teas and things. 
iit his real education, the upbringing of 
Pie man, had been given him by his 
i¢an mother. That spoiled the game for 
| I was his table mate at the boarding 
2, and as I was by that time a graduate 
o ilinary Americanism I was in a fair 
ion to observe his misery with sympa- 
and understanding. The poor fellow 
hrough meals politely, nibbled pas- 
ly at Irish stew and dumplings and 
onto salad served with sugar, and cot- 
ipudding; conversed gayly, distributed 
at compliments to the ladies; and then 
TO with the rest of us, hungrier than 
ht he had sat down; and—if he had 
© ass right away—went back to his room 
n¢made a lonely meal on Bologna, pi- 
‘tos, Gorgonzola and fruits, which his 
i compassionately kept him supplied 
Was not very satisfactory. The 
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crusty close-knit bread, of which he was in 
the habit of consuming a loaf at a meal, was 
lacking. He was growing visibly thin- 
ner and more desperate from day to day. 
He confided to me once that though he 
could ill afford it he was seripusly consider- 
Ing giving up his job. He would rather 
teach in the Philadelphia high schools, 
where he could be near to his mother’s 
divinely stocked pantry, than pretend to 
be happy as a university professor and die 
a death of slow torture. 

Then just as the situation brought him 
to the breaking point, heaven, in the person 
of his landlady, came to the rescue. He 
was actually in the hospital at this time 
with a disordered digestion, and in his 
delirium he raved continually of spaghetti, 
ravioli and red wine. She suggested that 
if he would get well she would cook special 
menus for him. At that he 
recovered at a bound. 

The landlady proved as 
good as her word. He im- 
ported the tomato sauce and 
the Parmesan from Philadel- 
phia, taught her—or rather 
her daughter—how to prepare 
the longed-for pasta, and in 
no time at all was his happy 
self again. It was a cheering 
spectacle to see him at noon 
and evening with a huge bowl 
of the steaming stuff before 
him, adroitly manipulating 
the tools as he wound the long 
filaments about a fork held 
against the cup of a serving 
spoon in his other hand. 

But it was the sequel that 
was astonishing and enlighten- 
ing. Within little more than 
a month after the event above 
recorded Sbedico was defi- 
nitely saved for America. He 
became engaged to his land- 
lady’s daughter, the restorer 
of his happiness and the savior 
of his career. The local paper 
and local gossip driveled about 
romance and all the rest of 
it. But I knew better. Sbedico 
could not afford to take any 
chances on losing the one 
woman who was guaranteed 
able to minister to his wants. 
In due time, I trust, she con- 
trived to rehabilitate his social 
prestige and even taught him 
how to enjoy Irish stew with 
elbow macaroni. If she did 
not she was a failure in her 
mission as a redeemer of alien 
souls, however successful she 
might be as a wife and cook. 

The most convincing of my demonstra- 
tions is yet to come. It concerns not indi- 
viduals but an organized movement of 
whole populations. : Some fifteen years ago 
a well-known Jewish banker of New York, 
assisted by other prominent public-spirited 
citizens, financed an enterprise which was 
designed to deflect the currents of immigra- 
tion from the Atlantic seaboard to the Gulf 
of Mexico. i : 

The Government and various national 
agencies codperated enthusiastically in an 
endeavor which promised to distribute the 
force of our unceasing tidal waves over 
the entire country and thus to relieve the 
dangerous pressure from our Eastern cities. 


To Galveston—and Back 


Well, the prospective newcomers were 
circularized and promised employment, 
homes, free land, libraries, phonographs, 
automobiles and what not. A truly idyllic 
and inspiring picture, and on the whole a 
truthful one, was drawn of the prospects of 
life in the Southwest. Only one thing— 
and considering that a goodly majority of 
the newcomers were, as usual, unattached 
men, the most important thing—was 
omitted from the glowing prospectus— 
namely, restaurants that served meals of a 
kind that would be irresistible to the alien 

aste. Y 

‘ The consequence was that the Galveston 
Movement was all but a total failure. A 
handful of families went out, and a few 
foolhardy bachelors too. But with very 
rare exceptions they soon took up their 
bundles and drifted back, for the most part 
on foot, to the fleshpots of the East. For 
days after their arrival they could be seen 


crowding the eating houses of their respec- 
tive foreign quarters, devouring terrific 
quantities of their national dainties by way 
of making up for the hungry time lost in 
exile. Some of them gorged themselves 
into the grave. Doubtless they found such 
an end both pleasant and patriotic. 

In relating this incident I have inad- 
vertently betrayed the mystical secret of 
the foreign colony in the American city— 
and, for the matter of that, everywhere else 
in the world. For what is true of the Little 
Italys and Little Polands and the Ghettos 
of New York, Chicago and Pittsburgh holds 
good for the American Colony in Paris and 
Jerusalem as well as the white settlements 
in Hong-Kong, Peking and Madagascar. I 
mean that the foreign colony is above all a 
dining club. The late Theodore Roosevelt 
laid his finger with an unerring instinct on 
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the situation when he spoke of the aliens 
in America as a polyglot boarding house. 
That about hits the nail on the head. 

If you do not believe that this is so you 
may prove it for yourself by investigation. 
Take a trip down to any one of our foreign 
settlements, and as you look about ask 
yourself the interesting question, ‘Just 
what is it that is foreign about this place?” 
I have personally made the experiment 
again and again, and my answer, as long as 
I remained on the street and I looked on 
from without, was, “Roughly, nothing.” 
The picturesqueness of which you heard so 
much is conspicuously absent. You will 
search in vain for the sights and colors of 
the Near East and the South of Europe. 
Picturesqueness is largely an affair of 
architecture and costume, and neither of 
these things does the immigrant bring with 
him overseas. The background and the sky 
line he finds ready-made for him, and he 
has neither the time nor the wherewithal to 
rebuild them to suit his own fancy. He 
may be critical at first of the absence of 
wide arches and flying buttresses and spa- 
cious market squares flanked by the statues 
of heroes, but real estate and building ma- 
terials are outside his reach; and ere long 
he comes to the conclusion that running 
water, dumb-waiters and gas stoves in part 
make up for the deficiency. 

As for wearing apparel, he does frequently 
lug it over. But Americanization, as you 
know, begins at the water’s edge. His 
friends and relatives shudder at the thought 
of walking home with the newcomer garbed 
in all his Old World imperfections and 
having the native urchins point their fingers 
at him. Wherefore they meet him at Ellis 
Island with an American suit of clothes, a 
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derby hat and a pair of snub-toed shoes, 
and by the time he shuffles off the gang- 
plank it is hard to say which is the relative 
and which the newly landed. 

That disposes of the picturesqueness. 
And there is precious little of anything else. 
What the immigrant wants, as soon as 
he has had time to rub his eyes and realize 
where he is, is, first of all, to learn all he can 
about his new surroundings, and then to 
become with the least possible delay and 
effort like his neighbors. The consequence 
has been that the foreign-language news- 
paper has been driven to make itself a link 
between its readers’ former and present 
worlds. It has had to abandon its original 
program, lock, stock and barrel, to devote 
an increasing proportion of its news space 
to American happenings, to print special 
articles about the government, the history, 
the geography and the insti- 
tutions of the United States. 
It has seen the writing on 
the wall, and adopted the 
spread headlines, the roto- 
gravures, the comic strips, the 
cartoons, the interviews, the 
woman’s page, and at least a 
condensed dose of the sports. 
J know of at least one daily 
which, perceiving the drift of 
things, has taken time by the 
forelock and added a supple- 
ment in English. 


Food Fundamentalists 


Now the moral of all these 
exciting revelations is that 
though the foreign settlement 
and its institutions wither 
and decay in our air, there is 
one imported establishment 
which, far from showing any 
tendency to be naturalized 
out of existence, goes on flour- 
ishing exuberantly. I mean, 
of course, the eating house 
and the family cuisine. Other 
traditions fade, grow stale 
and shabby, and are cast off. 
The customs of the homeland 
come to look old-fashioned. 
Montenegrin may begin to 
sound barbarous and harsh 
alongside of a world language 
like English. The puppet 
show, which seemed so de- 
lightful in Naples, is merely 
childish now where Shakspere 
can be seen in the original. 
But the tidbits that mother 
used to cook become more fra- 
grant and delicate the farther 
the exile gets from his base. 
The longing and homesickness, the whole 
Old World memory concentrates and clings 
around the hearthstone and its aromatic 
pot. 

Well, I have gone on long enough, and 
I trust that my moral is clear, even though 
I am not prepared just at this moment to 
offer any practical program for its effectu- 
ation. 

Maybe America will manage to accom- 
plish the business of naturalization with- 
out any expert suggestion from me. I have 
heard proposals to make voting compulsory. 
Hvery other day, committees are organized 
to promote reémigration, by force if need 
be, into the interior, and to break up the 
colonies. Suggestions have been made again 
and again that evening schools be made as 
obligatory upon foreigners as day schools are 
upon the young. And nearly every Amer- 
ican is convinced that the foreign-language 
newspaper is a menace and should be abol- 
ished. 

But I do want America to keep in mind 
that a man may write a first-rate letter 
in English, and enjoy Shakspere without a 
dictionary, and go regularly to the games, 
and even laugh at the right place when the 
jokes are going round, and still be in his 
heart of hearts a hopeless alien. But if he 
can live through four weeks on a Middle 
Western farm, far from the pastry shops 
and eating houses of his race, I warrant 
you that he is as safe an American as you 
can ever hope to get out of foreign ingre- 
dients. 

If the Bureau of Naturalization were to 
ask my advice—which I think extremely un- 
likely—I should recommend such an ordeal 
to be made the final test as to whether a 
newcomer is ready for citizenship. 


> 
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se / _that the farmer may prosper 
and the nation progress 


These are the words of three farmers: 


“My wife was a city girl. She is 
a talented musician and holds a 
position ina church quartet. Though 
our home is on the farm she goes 
to town whenever she chooses and 
has kept up all her church activi- 
ties and other interests. How does 
she do this? Simply by means of 
bie car, 


“Her city friends told her she would 


havea lonesome life in the country, | With our car we can get to town CADILLAC 
but they tell her now that she is far oftener and in less time; and the CHEVROLET 
better off than they are. She has power plant has given us the con- OAKLAND 
Nature all around her, and can still —_ venience of electric light and many OLDSMOBILE 
enjoy the city.” labor-saving devices.” GMC Trucks 


“It isa day’s work for a team of 
horses to go to the village and 
back. With my car I make the 
round trip in less than three hours. 
If we could not have our car any 
more, it would be like having no sun- 
shine in our lives.” 


“Our automobile and our electric 
power plant have revolutionized 
our lives in the’ past few years. 


Every President of the United States, with two exceptions, was 
born 1n a village or on a farm. Sons of farmers have exercised 
leadership in every phase of our national life. And this will 
always be the case, for men who work alone have time to 
think, and their thinking is their own. 


Hence the contribution of the automotive industry to the farmer 
is perhaps the most important of all its contributions; for 
unless he prospers, the nation cannot progress. His are crops 
of the spirit as well as of the soil: not only food but leader- 
ship; not only produce but men. 
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Delco and Remy Electrical Equip- 
ment - Fisher Bodies + Harrison ~ 
Radiators + Jacox Steering Gears 
AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedome- 
ters: New Departure Ball Bearings 
Delco-Light and Power Plants and 
Frigidaire - Jaxon Rims - Brown- 
Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears 
Lancaster Steel Products - Hyatt 
Roller Bearings - Inland Steering 
Wheels - Dayton Wright Special 
Bodies - Klaxon Horns. 


General Motors cars, trucks and 
Delco-Light products may be pur- 
chased on the GMAC Payment 
Plan. Insurance service is furnished 
by General Exchange Corporation. 


Fora proof of this advertisemen 
for framing, write Advertising 
General Motors Corporation, D 
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HIS ought to be easy. Here’s the Carter 
Call-boy, the lad that you have seen call- 
ing for Carter Inx Products for over a year. 


Now he’s calling for a name. 


He wants it so 


badly that we are offering $2000.00 in cash 
prizes for the best one submitted—the one 
that best fits his personality and his business 


of calling for Carter’s. 


Here are the prizes: 1st—$500, 2nd—$400, 3rd— 
$300, 4th—$200, ten prizes of $25 each for the ten 
next best names and twenty-five consolation prizes of 
$10 each. Aren’t these worth a little thought and a 
few minutes with pen and ink? Sit down right 
now and think of a name for the Carter Call-boy. 
All you have to do is follow the easy rules below. 
If you like you can get an entrance slip from your 
dealer. Send your names to the contest department— 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 
1. All names must be written in ink. 


2. The contest will officially close 
the 15th day of May. It officially 
opened the 15th day of March. 


3. In case of tie, all of the tying 
contestants shall receive the full 
amount of the prize. 


4. Names may be written on the 
slips given away free by station- 
ers, druggists, etc. 


5. The first prize will be awarded 
to the contestant who submits the 
name that is the most appro- 
priate in the opinion of the judges. 
The other prizes will be awarded 
to those next most appropriate in 
order. 


6. All names must be written in 


English. 


7. Everyone is eligible except em- 


ployees of The Carter’s Ink Com- 
pany or their families. 


If you do not get an 


entrance slip from your 
dealer, remember to: 


L 


Write your answer in ink. 


2. Give, in 25 words or less, 


your reason for choosing 
the name or names entered. 


. Give the name and address 


of the dealer where you 
usually buy your ink. 


. Give the name of the kind 


of ink used in writing your 
entrance paper. 


. Write your own name and 


address in full and plainly. 


Contest Judges 


PROF. DANL. STARCH J 
Harvard University 

School of Bustness 

Administration 


Cico Paste 
Carbon Paper 
Writing Fluid 


. S. WICHERT 
Advertising Manager 
Mellin's Food Company 


Advertising Manager 
The Carter's Ink 
Company 


Fountain Pen Ink 
Typewriter Ribbons 


Ny THAT PAIN 


mel 


OO 


in cash 
® prizes 


FLETCHER W. TAFT 


Spotty and Rusty Racers 


here. We are still close to the soil. Much 
better off in that respect than South Da- 
kota. And we’ll come back all the faster. 
Correct.” 

If farming were anywhere safe it ought 
to be so in South Dakota. Most of it is 
intelligently diversified. The land is tame 
and very desirable. The farms are like the 
woodcuts at the top of the months in the 
old almanacs. 

“What happened to South Dakota?” 
you ask a banker at Sioux Falls. 

He answers mechanically: ‘‘Corn that 
was two dollars is sixty cents. Oats 
that were a dollar are forty cents. Hogs that 
were twenty cents are six. Wheat that was 
three dollars a bushel is ninety cents.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“‘Ain’t that enough? Where are you 
from?” 

“You don’t mention land.” 

He moves a little uneasily. ‘“‘No,” he 
says. “‘You don’t mention land around 
here if you can help it. Land that was 
three and four hundred dollars an acre is 
a hundred and fifty if you can sell it at all— 
and worth that if you can buy it.” 

“And you capitalized two-dollar corn, 
twenty-cent hogs and three-dollar wheat 
in the value of land.” 

“They went crazy,’ he says, speaking 
slowly. ‘Take a case like this: A man had 
160 acres of fine land, owed nothing, 
$20,000 in the bank. What could vappen 
to him?” 

“What did?”’ 

“He lost his mind. He bought the quar- 
ter section next to him for $500 an acre. 
That was $80,000, wasn’t it? He paid his 
$20,000 cash down, and gave a mortgage 
for $60,000. You might sell that land to- 
day for half the face of the mortgage. It’s 
being foreclosed. That man has lost 
everything he owned. He has disappeared. 
And he was a good farmer too.” 

“Too easy to borrow money. That seems 
to have been true everywhere.” 

“Yes,” he answers, ‘‘and too much pros- 
perity. A farmer with nothing to borrow 
on was just in here trying to get aloan. I 
said, ‘Tell me, do you know what happened 
to you?’ -He said, ‘Yes, I know. I sold 
some hogs all at one time for $3800 and it 
made a fool of me.’”’ 

“It appears that in the year 1920, when 
borrowing in all forms was at its peak, 
South Dakota went to the top of the auto- 
mobile list. She was distinguished for 
having more motor cars in proportion to 
her population than any other state in the 
Union.” 

His reply to that is to spit. 

“How did you come through? Why is 
your bank one of the four left standing i in 
this neighborhood?” 


Grandpa’s Advice 


“T never forgot what my grandfather 
told me,” he answers. “My grandfather 
said, ‘Suppose everybody to be dishonest 
until you know better; trust your own 
money all the time and the other fellow’s 
money only half the time; never lend to a 
man while he’s losing.’ I’ve been running 
this bank on those principles for many 
years, and you see it’s still here.” 

Although everybody will violently reject 
the thought, nevertheless it seems true that 
South Dakota had a mild attack of the 
North Dakota disease. There was, only in 
less degree, the same belief in the magic of 
credit; also the idea that it was one of the 
state’s functions to create and distribute 
credit. 

The annual report of the South Dakota 
Rural Credit Board begins with this thesis: 
“Tt appeared that a state ought to use its 
credit to help the people of the state. 

This system was organized for the purpose 
of giving to the farmers cheap money on 
long time.’ 

On that theory the Rural Credit Board 
has sold $47,500,000 of tax-exempt state 
bonds to Eastern investors, meaning to 
lend the money to the farmers; but ap- 
parently also it undertook in time of stress 
to aid the state banking system, for by the 
last annual report it had deposits in 276 
state banks; and for these deposits it has 
no surety whatever, none being required, 
ne all bank deposits are guaranteed by 
aw 

This deposit-guaranty scheme has not 
the look of one of those three-horned mon- 
sters that once prowled about, for God 


a 
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knows why, in what now is ‘Soden Dake 
Its resources are insufficient to pay inter 
on the deposits that are lost, to thi 
nothing of the principal. Of the ‘four bar 
that have failed in Sioux Falls one j 
national bank, three are state banks, 

each of the three defunct state banks « 
reads the rash and disproved legend, 
silver and gold letters: “Deposits Gu 
anteed.” Later truth in the form oj 
pie typewritten notice is pe on 

oor: 


This bank suspended business Jan. 24, 1: 
and is now in the hands of the Superintend 
of Banks of South Dakota on account of ¢ 
stant withdrawals, causing a depletion of 
serve, 

(Signed) JoHN HIRNING, Superintenden 

of Banks of the State of South Dak: 


It was never intended perhaps that p 
tics should control banking i in South |] 
kota, as was the case in North Dakota; ; 
yet that politics did touch banking dee 
in South Dakota is not easily denied. 
their ideas of what banks were for he 
very grand and social. The big credit 1 
chine was the Sioux Falls Trust and Sayi 
Bank. It had four and a half million dol 
in deposits, of which one-half million } 
state money and two millions represen 
the reserves of nearly 200 small ee 
which seemed under some kind of 
compulsion to keep their money mt 
place. The Sioux Falls Trust and Savi 
Bank advertised on the billboards its ¢ 
idea of what it was for; and that wa: 
bring the sky and the town much ne 
together. A subsidiary concern, whic) 
owned, issued guaranteed gold bonds 
cured by unspecified collateral as to wl 
unlimited rights of substitution were 
served. 

Afterward the people who had bought 
bonds seemed rather to enjoy the exi| 
ment of guessing whether their security . 
the garage, a new apartment house, or. 
hotel, and whether, in any case, it bega 
the floor or at the eaves. 


A Familiar American Malad, 


In the area of ruin Montana, Ni 
Dakota and South Dakota are the | 
spectacles. In Montana one-third of 
banks have failed, representing a | 
more than one-quarter of her entire bi: 
ing capital, and involving one-fifth of » 
total bank deposits. In North Dakota : 
quarter of all the banks have failed, re: 
senting about one-fifth of her entire ban I 
capital, and involving one-fifth of her 1 
deposits. 

In South Dakota about one-tenth ol 
banks have failed, representing nearly § 
fifth of her whole banking capital, and § 
tenth of her bank deposits. The failuri 
Minnesota have been fewer than one i 
in twenty, representing only 2 per 4 
the state’s banking capital and 114 per | 
of its bank deposits. 

Now let us demand the lowest com ! 
denominator for the distress of— 

Montana, with its overturned wheat i 
cattle pyramids, that had a wild land bit 

North Dakota, with its one-crop al 
sion, that had no land boom; 

South Dakota, with its highly diver 
farming, that had a land boom, 

What is it if not, in all three cases, a ci 
ious way with credit? 

There i is a basic depression of agricul | r 
owing to overproduction; to the fact 3 
we produce a surplus of wheat in com 
tion with countries whose costs of pro!< 
tion are much lower than ours; to the |< 
that our foreign market for beef is line 
because Argentina can always underse! |i 
and, lastly, to the fact that the proc’ 
of agriculture are less protected from 
competition of low-cost countries and Y 
been more deflated from war prices #! 
the products of industry. These are 2 
problems. They complicate and dot 
the situation in the Northwest; but & 
touch all basic agriculture at the same n 
in a certain way. 

They do not explain why one type of : 
ady is extremely acute in three states w* 
agricultural conditions are structurally s 
similar. 

It is a very familiar American mala 7 
this delusion that credit is substance. — 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series 0 
cles by Mr. Garrett. The next will — 
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In Easter parades all over the country, thousands 
| of men will smoke and enjoy Rob! Burns cigars. 
f ODAY, young men of es- y \ 
tablished place in social saerte 
} 0 4 iA 
and business spheres are g 
| smoking cigars. A 
° A “WwW 5 i ae | 
And their choice, by millions, is i i 
the highest quality 10c cigar made. | / [ 
| Illustration shows 
the actual size of 
| a Robt Burns 10c 
| - PANATELA. 


| | G Gensral Cyar Co Halional (rand 


THREE popular sizes—the PANATELA at 10c straight, the PERFECTO 
at 2 for 25c, and the foil-wrapped INVINCIBLE at 15c. Uniform in 
high quality—the filler of every Rob! Burns is all Havana. 


nothing satisfies like 


‘iin cau} 


Alm. a good cigar _fffl 
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BRIGHTON -~ CARLSBAD 


Sleepingwear 


Crttethast Garel 


Both are dressed 
in Pajamas ! 


Other special 
Brighton-Carlsbad 


pees ee They have learned the secret of being as well 
fies include: | groomed in sleepingwear as in street wear. 
“Dormitory? Clad in Glover's Brighton-Carlsbads, they 
“Traveler's enjoy honest-to-goodness comfort avd a well- 


Write for “T 
Nhe pee tailored, trim appearance! 


greed eae The young man whose wardrobe for this 
week-end visit has been chosen with exceed- 
ing care, wears the WEEK-END SPECIAL 
—long-coated, full-belted, /uxurious looking— 
as smartly styled as his daytime clothes. 


The old gentleman to whom such little nice- ; 

1 f dress ar f less i : all Pajamas of 
ties Of dress are of less import, Is equally at Glover Sere in 
ae H raw x = styles and fabrics 
ease in the THRIFT SPECIAL especiglly ee aac saree, 


designed for long, hard service. In this fine 5225 8 a 
; f ; i tshirt 
white oxford that will wear, wear, wear, he  equilly fine—nain- 


> ye eS = - sook, muslin, pen- 
finds satisfying economy. wee, axes EoCtGeDs 
Like all Glover’s Brighton-Carlsbad Sleepingwear, gen- eee ee 


erous roominess, exclusive comfort-kinks, and _ tailoring also.) 
that rivals the best custom hand work, distinguish these 

pajamas. Ask for them at your favorite store! If they 

can’t supply you, send us $5.25 for a trial suit of the 

“Week-end Special” or $3.50 for the “Thrift Special.” 

Sizes A, B, C, D. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
Dept. 2, Dubuque, Iowa 


Equally as fine as Children’s 
these sleeping gar- Sleepers 
ments are Glover Several splendid 
Soft Collar Shirts. styles, made tostand 


Marvelous tailoring 
and perfect fit distin- 
guish them. A wide 
selection of handsome 


a child’s hard wear. 
Cambric, crepe, pa- 
jama check, nain- { 
sook. Ages, 1 to 10. 
$1 to $3. 


Cervo 
DRIGE SAD 


SLEEPINGWEAR 


fabrics. Ask your 
dealer or write us: 
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THE TUMTUM TREE 


wash of a blank and shining sea. The sloop 
was not built for speed; no matter; there was 
no hurry. She was not new; there was 
a faint, pungent overtone to the warm 
smell of tar and bilge water, not so much 
offensive as peculiar, rubbing the nerves of 
smell in unexpected places. No matter; he 
would soon get used to it. 

He did. In six hours he could not smell 
anything else. ; 

Thesun went down behind gorgeous flam- 
ing clouds and the wind stiffened, breaking 
the shallow sea into long purple hollows and 
flying ridges of orange foam, the very sea 
for the wild soul of an adventurer; but Pete 
Buckner saw no beauty. Little green islands 
skidded up over the horizon and reeled past, 
unmistakably flat in the violent water; 
Pete Buckner did not care. A swirling night 
closed in, but he was not afraid. Dimly, 
wistfully he thought how nice and still and 
odorless the bottom of the sea must be. 
Spray flew in sheets across the deck, but 
could not drown the crowding, suffocating 
ghosts of the sloop’s peculiar past—the 
ghosts of thousands upon thousands of 
murdered sponges. ; 

Now he knew why the young man had 
smiled! 

He was in no condition to appreciate the 
seamanship that found the narrow mouth 
of a lagoon in this howling darkness. He 
only knew that something had cut off the 
ge) letting the ghosts crowd thicker on 

im. 

Gasping, he staggered up. Hands bun- 
dled him over the side; the world froze into 
dizzy immobility. 

““Coom on, sar. We go see can Mistah 
Cottah kip you.” 

“Never mind,’ said Buckner feebly. 
“T stay right here whether he keeps me or 
not. Go on! Go on! Take that smell 
away from here.” 

The faint sparks of the sloop’s lights 
pitched backward and were lost. A flash of 
lightning showed him a little pier in black 
landlocked water, and a path that climbed 
into a palmetto thicket. Thunder rolled 
up the sky and exploded with vast whiplike 
reports. A drop of rain splashed on the 
back of his neck. 

’ He staggered up the path. He could not 
lose it; the palmetto, whipping stiffly in the 
wind, pushed him back to it. A lighted win- 
dow! He shouted hoarsely, but the wind 
snatched his voice. 

Rain rushed across the world. He tried 
torun. He fellandstaggered up; stumbled 
on the steps of a porch, took three reeling 
strides and fell headlong against a door. 

A woman’s voice cried, ‘‘Who’s there?” 

Then a man’s voice: 

“Daft! Don’t open it! Lock it quick! 
He’s drunk!”’ 


distinctly. ; 
“He’s hurt!”’ said the woman’s voice. 
“Daft! Are you crazy? Look out!” 
The latch had clicked. The door, with 
the thrust of wind and Buckner leaning 
against it, flew open. He saw shaded lamps 
whose flames flattened and streamed and 
smoked as if part of the swirling darkness 
rushed into the room. He saw a girl who 
stared at him with wide and lovely eyes, 
and a handsome—almost too handsome— 
youth in golf knickers and stockings of fash- 
ionable pattern, who had snatched up a 
guitar and seemed about to throw it. 
“Well, I’ll be For the love of 
Say,” cried this young ‘man in a shaking 
voice, ‘where the hell did you drop from?” 
Where Pete Buckner had looked for a 
hermit’s shanty, the cruder the better, he 
found himself an intruder in a home like any- 
body’s home. If there had to be women 
Pete Buckner preferred them plain. He 
did not care for young men in golf knickers 
at any price; he had seen enough of those 
already. Despair and dizziness engulfed 
him. He tried to speak, but only croaked 
and folded up like a tired foot rule and col- 
lapsed quietly on the floor. 


4 


le noise of a lawn mower woke him. He 
lay fully dressed, except that his collar 
was unbuttoned and his shoes were off, on a 
dainty bed in a room whose colors were a 
harmony of gray and rose. The taste of 
sponges lingered in the roof of his mouth 
and he felt empty to his heels. 

He wabbled up, bracing himself in case 
the floor should rock. It was fairly steady. 


A low bright sun on a fresh and sparkling 


“Rain. Open—door,” said Buckner in- 


(Continued from Page 9) 


world; a stretch of lawn and a clip; 
hedge, very civilized, against a tangle 
low palmetto and one vast tree with d; 
shining leaves; yonder the bright water; 
the Gulf, empty and without any end | 
clear morning sky. Under the windoy 
little old man, spectacled, hatless and y, 
bald, pushing a lawn mower. 

““Er—good morning,” said Buckner | 
certainly. 

The little man stopped. His glance j 
birdlike and fretful; he seemed to look 
somebody to come and remove this fel] 
who appeared in windows. 

“Are you Mr. Cotter?’ asked Buck 
nervously. — - 

“Eh? Oh, yes, I’m Carter.” 

“My name’s Buckner. This nigger fi 
Key West—Ames?—said you might t 
me in for a littlewhile. Sorry I caved in| 
that. Hope I didn’t put you to——” 

“Nick Ames, yes,” said the little m 
nodding vaguely. “Yes; known him m; 
years.” ; 

“‘Didn’t mean to intrude this way. F 
is Did you ever smell a sponge slo 
Ialwayswondered,” said Buckner, “whet 
sponges_were animal or vegetable; 
now I know! No murdered vegets 
could ——” a ae | 

“Nonsense!” said Cletus Carter. 
has been established for sixty years that 
Porifera are clearly animal. Haeckel ; 
others have showed them to be a defi 
and important step in evolution.” __ 

“T mean,’ said Buckner meekly, 
ply couldn’t stand the smell anothe 
ute. Thought I’d take a chance. I 
realize Try not to be any t 
Don’t want much. Chance to rest, 
all. Trying to get over pneumonia ai 
doing a very good job of it. Of co 
be glad to fc 

“Daphne-e-e-e!”’ bawled the li 
and turned and bent furiously to his 

Nobody came. Pete Buckner, 
never been any trouble to anybod 
life, tried to smooth the bed before 
out—moving on tiptoe for fear h 
wake somebody. fs 

The air was fresh and clean, tin 
the pleasant smell of wood smoke. 
sun spread cool patterns on grass and 
and white coral sand. There was no 
but a light rustle in the palmetto, thi 
whir of the mower, the steady, lei 
endless breathing of the sea. No 
No worry. It came to Pete Buckner 
he was remarkably hungry. , 

Over a dip in the waist-high thicke 
saw a bit of white beach and a man sit 

on the sand, dreaming perhaps. Sti 
and blue of sky and water; and ’ 
sweetly flowing. > 
‘The man got up and moved out of 
line of vision. a 

The lawn mower, whirring briskly, ¢ 
round the corner of the house. Cl 
Carter stopped and took off his glasses 
polished them and put them on ~~ 


to look for somebody. 
‘““Daphne-e-e-e!”’ a 
But nothing happened. They Jos 
nervously at each other, these two shy 
awkward men. % 
“Beautiful place,” said Buckner, fl 
dering. 
“Beautiful, yes. But this grass gro 
said the little man fretfully; “you wow 
believe Mow it and mow it. Ha 
mow it all the time.” 
“Could I take a turn at it? 
“Bh? Oh! Why, certainly,” bowec 
little man with ceremony. ‘“Certa 
Glad to have you.” = 
Oddly, though, he trotted close at B 
ner’s elbow. ; 
“Now— if you don’t mind, Mr. Bu 
habit. You understand, Mr. —— a 
Mow this every morning. I——”’ | 
He seized the mower and scuttled 
Pete Buckner almost grinned; this littl 
fellow was all right. 4A 
Then a curious thing happened. Itb 
with a swift crashing in the palmettc 
lithe golden-brown figure ripped thr 
the stiff fronds, sailed over the hedgs 
alighted almost on Cletus ed ith 


| 


smooth brown legs were marred with 
red scratches and a bright red dro 
on one wet shapely knee, and she 
ing violently through her dainty 
but Cletus Carter did not seem to 
“Oh, there you are!”’ said he, and 
vaguely toward Buckner. “My dea 
(Continued on Page 125) 


_ (Continued from Page 122) 
‘. Bunn. Says Nick Ames brought him. 
omvalescent from pneumonia. He D 


More crashing. A big man, who did not 
‘ve to worry about his skin because he 


as fully dressed, plowed through the 


icket and stopped, blowing, at the hedge. 
“Mr. Kane,” said Cletus Carter formally, 

Vir. M-m-m-m ——”’ 

“Father,” said the girl, tight-lipped, 
yill you ask Archer to come here? At 
yee, please.” r; 

The big man grinned, a derisive grin. 

_ “Never mind, professor. If sister wants 

see li'l’ Archie I’ll send him up. Shall I 
we him your love, sister?”’ 

“Thank you,” said Cletus Carter, bow- 
iz. ; 
The girl sighed and went into the house. 
‘ne big man came along the hedge, still 
Isky from the chase, and addressed 


_ickner. 

Say, buddy, have we got a subway sta- 

im here now?” 

“Subway?” said Buckner stiffly. - 

N othing in his experience quite fitted the 

suation. He knew women did wear one- 

pee bathing suits, but he had never 
tually seen one before. The girl had been 
inning very earnestly from this man, yet 

: girl’s father did not seem at all excited. 

“Or did you drop from an airplane, or 

wat?” added Mr. Kane. 

_“T came in a sponge sloop,” said Buck- 
r, “if it’s any of your business!”’ 

“You're tootin’ it’s my business, buddy!’’ 

One thing Buckner was sure of—he 
In’t like Mr. Kane. He was so sure of 

tisthat Mr. Kane’s bulk blurred and swam 

tore his eyes. Pete Buckner was in no 
cadition to meet emergencies before break- 
tt He stumbled to the porch and sat 
cw. The next thing he was sure of was 

. irl’s voice. 

‘Drink this.” It was a steaming cup of 
ciee. “I’m afraid you oughtn’t to be up.” 
“J — Oh, yes’m, I’m all right. Feel 
fe. A—a little empty, that’s all. Hate to 

so much trouble.” 

A crisp blue dress made her look surpris- 
ly smaller. She wasn’t very tall. Her 
2s were bright and brown, her mouth too 

Sious, but softly made; her dark heavy 

tir emphasized the delicacy of her features. 

ade Pete Buckner feel more blundering 
awkward just to look at her. 

‘How many people on this island?”’ 

“Seven,” she told him concisely, ‘‘in- 
ding you.” 

‘*I— Maybe some of the others have 

m for me.” 

“Afraid not. Did father seem inhospi- 

tle? You mustn’t mind. He hardly 
ows you’re here. We’re glad to have 

—truly.” 

Presently there was breakfast for the 

tee of them; a breakfast like anybody’s 
sakfast. Nobody talked much—for which 

Ete Buckner was grateful. 

‘The handsome youth strolled in; the 

gl presented him as Mr. Hammond. His 

€s were brown, as soft and long-lashed as 

t girl’s own, and he had a slow, hand- 

sine smile that was almost a caress. Pete 

Eckner did not wish to be caressed. He 

nittered an excuse and blundered out. 

And slowly peace came to him. He found 

t: path down to the little pier. It went 

ang a curling ridge of land. On one side, 

or the low palmetto, were the bright 
ters of the Gulf; on the other the ridge 

f to a landlocked lagoon. It looks like an 

alll, does Sunday Key, but it is not an 

all. The insect builders of the keys were 

n; that kind of architects. The lagoon 

tit cuts it into a horseshoe is a vast vein 

eet water breaking up from the bottom 

the Gulf. , 

‘t was so clear that it looked black until 

isaw the under parts of three boats sus- 

Pided on its surface. There was a stout 

ntorboat covered with a tarpaulin; there 

¥s a little sailboat, completely decked ex- 
ot for a cockpit, as absurdly wide and flat 

a pumpkin seed; there was a cabin 

iser moored close in a nook of the farther 

ik. Pete Buckner paid no attention. 

*t have to worry about machinery 

e. Didn’t have to worry about any- 
t g. He found his trunk on the pier and 
Wndered if rain had seeped in; but instead 
Opening it, he sat down on it and filled his 


ere was only the slow, rhythmic wash 
breakers outside, the placid chuckle of 
under the pier, the Gulf out yonder, 
ty of any sail. Stillness; and blue of 
and water; and time sweetly flowing. 
man came down the path; a short 
are man in careless khaki pants and soft 
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shirt open at the neck; but instantly Buck- 
ner suspected him of having a light-gray 
suit somewhere, or a watch chain with an 
elk’s tooth on it—maybe both. He was the 
type. 

‘““McKinnon’s my name,” said he, breezy 
of manner, but with eyes alert on Buckner’s 
face. “Welcome to our desert isle! What’s 
all the news out in the giddy world? Any 
new wars or shipwrecks or interesting mur- 
ders? Our morning paper,” said Mr. Mc- 
Kinnon, “‘hasn’t been very regular lately.” 

“Sorry. Haven’t looked at a paper for 
weeks.” 

“Rusticating?”’ 

“Trying to get over pneumonia.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. McKinnon, relaxing 
somewhat. “Tough luck.’ 

He sat down on the trunk, taking some 
care that the lumpy bulge in his hip pocket 
was on his free side, and asked questions. 

boo down the East Coast, did you?” 

es. 

“Stop in Jacksonville?” 

“ee Yes.”’ 

“Great town, Jacksonville. 
ing?” 

“T don’t know. Can’t do much myself,’”’ 
Buckner explained laboriously. ‘‘Things 
worry me.” 

_ But Mr. McKinnon could not learn that 
it was anything special that worried hin— 
anything of interest to Mr. McKinnon. 

““How’d you happen to hit this place? 
Friend of Carter’s?” 

“No; just looking for a quiet place.” 

*Quiet!’’ echoed. Mr. McKinnon, and 


Much do- 


‘his glance toward the blank horizon was a 


trifle moody. 

Mr. McKinnon was not the sort to enjoy 
long meditation. He was homesick for the 
giddy world. He drifted away at length. 
The sun was getting up. Pete Buckner 
mopped his brow and began dragging his 
trunk toward the house. Any moderately 
strong man could have carried it, but he had 
to tug it a foot at a time, and even this ef- 
fort made his heart hammer and the sweat 
start all over him. He tried rolling it end 
over end, and it came open and spilled his 
things in the sand. With the helpless rage 
of weakness he cursed it and all its ances- 


tors. 
“Tut, tut, Mr. Buckner! Such lan- 


guage!” 

Buckner stared helplessly. Another one! 
Desert isle? The place was positively 
swarming with people! This was a sleek, 
smiling man who lit a cigarette and cocked 
a waggish eye, but did not offer to help with 
the trunk. 

“You’re wondering how I knew your 
name? Simple, my dear Watson! It’s on 
your trunk. Mine’s Brooks; Eddie for 
short.” 

“The lock’s broken,” gulped Buckner, 
examining it. ; 

This was no news to Mr. Brooks. 

“So itis. You hadn’t noticed it? Care- 
less of you, Mr. Buckner. Or do you prefer 
it that way?” 

Repartee was never Buckner’s strong 
point. He shut his teeth to keep from tell- 
ing Mr. Brooks where to go, threw the 
things back into the trunk and went pant- 
ing away and left it lying there. If anybody 
else spoke to him, he thought, his temples 
would burst. 

Shade! He must find shade! On the 
porch sat the handsome Hammond and the 
girl Daphne; he veered off. At the lower 
corner of the hedge towered the only real 
tree in sight—a vast magnolia. Itseemed to 
have branches entirely to the ground; but 
stumbling round it he found an opening on 
the seaward side, saw how the branches, 
arching down, walled in a cool green cave. 
There was a low bench built round the 
trunk. Gratefully he collapsed on it and 
closed his eyes. ; 

Nobody came. Slowly the peace of wind 
and water came back to him. 

In the dry leaves at his feet a rusty some- 
thing caught his eye. It was a child’s toy, 
an absurdly faithful miniature of a full-sized 
kitchen range, rusty and crippled, lurching 
on one side. 

“Hello, stove!’’ murmured Pete Buckner 
drowsily. ' r 

He picked it up and considered it. A leg 
was missing; he propped the lame corner 
against the tree and assembled the lids. He 
found them all but one. Searching for this, 
he found a crushed bit of pewter that had 
once been a toy teapot. He spent a solemn 
half hour bending it into shape and set it on 
the open hole. 

The effect was not quite satisfactory. 
With his mechanic’s eye he gauged the size 
and shape of the legs, and found a properly 
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crooked twig and carved a leg and wedged 
it into the socket. 

“Now we feel better, don’t we, stove?” 

It was a most important and convincing 
little stove. You could almost have be- 
lieved the little teapot was about to burst 
into steaming. Regarding it, Pete Buckner 
sighed and let his head droop and closed his 
eyes. 

But he was not making anything now. 
He was asleep. 

VI 

H’ COULDN'T have told why it amused 

him, this rusty bit of iron, so valiantly 
pretending to be a grown-up, practical 
stove. Often Pete Buckner, returning to 
this place, smiled at it, as one smiles at a 
child gravely absorbed in make-believe; or 
even spoke to it. He was not afraid the lit- 
tle stove would think he was crazy. 

He had found one place to be alone. No- 
body seemed to come here; nobody, after 
that first morning, seemed to pay much at- 
tention to him. Sometimes Daphne Car- 
ter’s eyes made him uneasy, but she never 
tried to make him talk. 

Hours he sat gazing at the sea—a wide 
sea arching up to a blue horizon, empty of 
any sail. Only a few random dots of green 
floated there—above the water, not touch- 
ing it. He could see the sky under them, 
waves running under them, the little islands 
sailing eternally against the wind. Sunday 
Key sailed with them, floating too. 

It must have been the fourth or fifth day 
when, dozing here, he heard Daphne Car- 
ter’s voice and struggled awake to see her 
standing between him and the sea. 

“ee Ma’am? a” 

He had a momentary impression that she 
was in distress. Some look in her eyes; 
some feeling of urgency in her voice; some- 
thing about the way she held her hands. 
ae there was nothing startling in what she 
said: 

“Mr. Buckner, do you know anything 
about gasoline motors?”’ 

““Ma’am? Oh, yes’m; a little.” 

She wore loose gauntlets that werestained 
with grease. She was nervously plucking 
them off; they made her hands look very 
small. Her eye fell on the little stove. 

“Why—imagine! You’ve fixed its foot, 
haven’t you?” 

Her face changed, looking from it to him. 
Laughing at him. He didn’t blame her. 

“Yes’m,”’ said the guilty Buckner. 

“Here’s lots of mending for you!” 

She reached under the bench and pulled 
out a box. It was full of broken doll furni- 
ture and toy dishes. Pete Buckner was 
deeply mortified. 

“Do you know where you are?” she de- 
manded. 

“e Ma’am? 9 

“This is the Tumtum Tree itself. 
member? 


“So rested he by the tumtum tree 
And stood a while in thought.’”’ 


“Oh!” said Buckner uncertainly. 
Words were coming back to him—words 
learned so long ago that he had forgotten he 
knew them; strung on the dim thread of 
association, each one she spoke brought the 
next one to the surface of his mind: 
“* And as in uffish thought he stood, 
The jabberwock, with eyes of flame, 
Came whiffling through the tulgy wood 
And burbled as it came!’” 


Re- 


““Yes’m,’”’ said Buckner, nodding. “TI 
remember.” 

“And here’s the tulgy wood.’ She 
stepped out and waved a hand at the low 
palmetto thicket. ‘I know it doesn’t look 
very tulgy nowadays, but that’s because 
we’re too tall. Get down like this and 
you'll see.” 

Mechanically he got down like that. 

Then it came to him. The crowding, 
matted fans of the palmetto, seen from be- 
low, became, indeed, the roof of a forest— 
a dim, dark forest whose tangled gloom was 
barely pierced by filtering rays of sun. 
Eerie, indeed, it might be to a child—a 
child no higher than that. : 

And it hardly seemed strange that he, 
Pete Buckner, should be sitting here on his 
heels, shoulder to shoulder with a remarka- 
bly lovely young woman, smiling without 
confusion into her clear brown eyes. 
Buckner was not afraid of children. 

““You mean,” he marveled, “‘you’ve been 
here that long—ever since you were that 
small?” 

“Almost ever since I can remember.” 

“Gee!” said Buckner. ‘‘ Must have been 
lonesome—for a kid.” 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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ea 
A Breath 
With the Odor of Spring 


Bad breath is a common and grave 


social offense. It comes from many 
causes. Some people suffer at all 
times, most people at some times 
from it. 


No beauty, no charm can offset it. 
Sweet words lose all their sweet- 
ness if the breath offends. 


May Breath tablets offer you pro- 
tection. One forms an instant deo- 
dorant, whether the cause is the mouth 
or the stomach. 


Bad odors from cigars, the teeth, 
the gums or stomach are combated 
at once. And the odor of spring sup- 
plants them. 


May Breath is for dainty people 
who desire to please. The pocket 
box can be always carried with you. 
You will never go without it when 
you know. 


May Breath 


A modern mouth wash in candy tablet 
form. Designed to deodorize the breath. 
Carry with you. In 10-cent and 25-cent 
boxes at all drug stores and drug depart- 
ments. 


May Breath is not yet available 
for Canadian distribution 


10-CENT BOX FREE 


Insert your name and address, mail to | 
MAY BREATH COMPANY 
Dept. M-68, 1104 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 
And a box will be sent you free. 


-ULLINS 
STEEL BOATS 


Can’t Leak—Can’t Sink 


The steel construction of Mullins Boats pre- 
vents leaking, water-logging, drying out, 
warping or checking, and makes calking, 
filling at the seams, and boat houses un- 
necessary. Equipped with air-tight compart- 
ments—like a life-boat—they are safe and 
dependable, under all conditions. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


which illustrates and describes Mullins Steel 
motor boats, launches, outboard motor 
boats, row boats, hunting and fishing boats. 
THE “OUTBOARD SPECIAL” 
illustrated below, is built so that it neutralizes 
all vibration, and is so perfectly balanced that 
it rides on an even keel, does not bury at the 
stern or ride out of water at the bow. Rein- 
forced construction, and the built-in transom 
prevents the motor from working loose. 
MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 
Boat Dept. 800 Depot St., Salem, O. 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$1,000 to $4,000 investment required. Responsible company offers 
exclusive advertising proposition having unlimited possibilities. Pro- 
tected territory. Experience unnecessary. In 6 months, Illinois man 
built in 40 towns, $80,000 gross income. Business unusually high 
Kei-Lac Kompany, 320 N. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo, 
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Elegant 
Davenport 
by Day 


Every purpose which a good 
davenport serves, is equally well 
served by the Davenport Bed. It is 
built of the same grades and species 
of woods, with craftsmanlike skill 
and with a fine regard for the place 
it holds as a major element in the 
furnishing of living room, library, 
den, or reception hall. 


The fact that leading hotels, apart- 
ment houses and clubs also have 
adopted Davenport Beds, is evi- 
dence of their appropriateness where 
good taste in furnishing is a factor. 


The art centers of the world are 
drawn upon to yield new designs, 
all periods of history are searched 
for new motifs, old masters in the 
fine arts contribute to the high char- 
acter and the variety of styles seen 
in Davenport Beds. 


a 


Among the periods represented in = 
their designs are Adam, Chippen- America has rekindled the “home fires” and in their glow is felt th 
dale, Colonial, Directoire, Early Eng- h f h 2 li H A : h : la 
LisenGeotetdie: Hepeelenieeric warmth of a new hospitality. ome is again a gathering pla 
XVI, Pompeian, Queen Anne, Re- for family and friends. The living room, as a result, attait 
naissance (French, Italian and Span- i d . ll ae ‘l ‘ ‘bilife 
idk), ‘Sheraton, TAdSe ead eraltian’ new charm and new importance, as well as added responsibilitie 
and Mary. It is a living room, in fact; a day-and-night room, if you pleas 
seb Daven pe Dea aoa made possible by the Davenport Bed, which serves gracious 
ture store. :'s 


and conveniently by day and by night. ; 
Furniture merchants who are conscientious in their desire to buil 
up for their customers a more livable home environment, recon 


mend the Davenport Bed because it is a luxurious and beautifi 


» 
. 
i= 
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Bed by 
Night 


One never knows when the emer- 
gency will arise that makes an “ex- 
tra guest-room ’’ necessary. By night 
the Davenport Bed serves efficiently 
for the unexpected guest, the nurse 
or additional members of the family. 
The bed is always available for in- 


stant use, quickly and easily made 
ready for a comfortable night's sleep. 


Separate and distinct from the 
Davenport and yet an integral part 
of the same piece of furniture, is a 
specially designed steel bed of gen- 
erous size, with resilient bed springs. 
This bed is prepared just exactly like 
any other good bed; mattress and 
bedclothes are in place, and remain 
right in place—out of sight—during 
the day. The bed can be aired just 
like any other good bed. 


No part of the bed is in daytime 
use and no upholstered part of the 


lece of furniture in its daytime and evening use and because it Daveipore Bad eee ey niente 

3 quickly converted into a comfortable bed when the need arises. Every home, at times, has anneed of 
la ie : the useful service which no other 
uch metchants will show you a variety of Davenport Beds de- piece of futniture so ably renders. 
igned by master furniture craftsmen to fit into any plan of room pagar Ele geincaane er SOEs Coa lt 
; iy D B d * E i l a double service of the Davenport 
‘ttangement. You will find Davenport Beds in rich velours an en ae oe 
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Tub Day crisnmttaverialoany, 
more—for modern homes have 
hot and cold soft water in abun- 
dance, a tubful at the turn of a 


faucet. 

No matter where you live—in 
the city or the suburbs; on a 
farm—soft water under pressure 
from the cistern is available au- 
tomatically and economically with 
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Water Systems 


“Fust Like City Water Service” 


Duro Water Systems are the stand- 
ard of the world. They are a “step 
ahead”’—yet the least expensive when 
cost is computed in terms of long life. 
Built in many sizes—for cisterns, for 
shallow wells, for deep wells; a wide 
range of pumping capacities. Either 
electric motor or gasoline engine 
driven. 

Spring-time is home-planning time. 
Let the nation-wide Duro organiza- 
tion serve you—there are nearly 
7000 Duro dealers and in every State 
trained Duro managers are ready to 
give you suggestions and advice. 

Write for booklet “How to Choose a 
Water System”—we have prepared 
it for your guidance, 


THE DURO PUMP & MFG. CO. . 
504 Monument Ave. Dayton, Ohio 


Largest Manufacturers of Water Supply 
Systems and Water Softeners 


Send for “How to Choose 
a Water System.” It 
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(Continued from Page 125) 

“Not so much as you’d think. This was a 
busy place in those days. You could sit 
here and watch the spongers working out 
there; and on Sundays a 

She told him about the days when there 
was worship on Sunday Key—any kind of 
worship; nothing barred. 

“T didn’t know your father was a 
preacher.” 

“He isn’t. He’s a biologist—or was. He 
came here for the Bureau of Fisheries, try- 
ing to save this sponge field. And the 
conchs—the negroes, you know—used to 
beg him to preach because he knew a lot of 
long words. 

‘He doesn’t do anything now. He hasa 
little income from his books, and he thinks 
he’s writing more books. He’s a little— 
childish,” said the girl, and sighed. ‘“You’ve 
noticed?” 

“He’s all right!’’ said Buckner stoutly. 

“But childish. He got attached to this 
place, and he’s not very happy anywhere 
else. Oh, we go home in the summers; I 
mean, where my mother’s people live; 
where I was born. But people worry him. 
He always wants to get back.” 

“T know,”’ said Buckner. 

“Tt must have been lonely,” said the 
girl, her eyes thoughtful, “for my mother. 
But I never knew it. She taught me—to 
make a game of things. The jabberwock, 
for instance. Many a time I heard him 
whiffling and burbling in there, especially 
when there was much wind. But he never 
came out,’ she said, smiling. ‘‘Any jabber- 
wock knows better than to come whiffling 
and burbling around a tumtum tree. Be- 
cause if he does, out steps a warrior ——” 

‘“‘____ with his vorpal blade!” said Buck- 
ner, remembering. 

‘All ready to go snicker-snack.”’ 

“And leave it dead—and with its head— 
he’d come galumphing back. Isn’t that the 
word? ‘Galumphing’?”’ 

“Of course. How else would a hero come 
after killing a jabberwock? Not walking, 
or even just galloping. Galumphing! Gal- 
umphing with honest pride!”’ 

A sudden sound surprised Pete Buckner. 


| He had chuckled aloud. This girl not only 


knew the words, those light-hearted, irre- 
sponsible words that didn’t mean anything 
exactly, but she knew exactly what they did 
mean! He nodded, smiling. 

““Yes’m. It’s a fact, those fool words do 
mean something. You can’t ever quite put 
your finger on it, but He 

“That’s what makes them so lovely,” 
said the girl Daphne. “You can’t put your 
finger on them, but ——’”’ 

Yes, for a moment Pete Buckner forgot 
to be a shy and awkward man. His eyes 
were smiling, a deep, translucent blue, see- 
ing a gallant little girl who had made a game 
of loneliness; and he forgot that he had car- 
ried loneliness with him all his life. 

The moment was cut short by a jeer from 
the hedge above them: ‘“‘Hey, Daff! What’s 
this? Family prayers?” 

It was Hammond. He leaped gracefully 
over the hedge and came toward them. 
Buckner scrambled up and brushed the 
sand from his knees. 

““You were saying,” he muttered, “‘a gas 
engine?”’ 

The girl got up. But instead of explain- 
ing why she had asked him what he knew 
about gasoline motors, oddly she looked at 
him—just for the fraction of a second—and 
shook her head. Now, seeing the laughter 
gone suddenly out of her face, it came to 
him that he was used to seeing her eyes 
grave with trouble, the corners of her soft 
mouth drawn with some anxiety. 

Oddly, she said to Hammond, ‘Mr. 
Buckner and I are going for a little sail. 
Like to come?” 


vil 


SAIL? Buckner, not knowing what to 

say, said nothing. Just for a second 
Hammond looked oddly startled; then he 
grinned. ; 

“Oh, in the cheese box? Not on your 
life! You going?” 

“Sure,” said Buckner. 

“Hope you can swim,” grinned Ham- 
mond. 

“Well enough,” said Buckner, who had 
never tried. 

“Had to get down on her knees to per- 
suade you, I notice.’ 

“SING, said Buckner, surprising himself; 
“we were listening to the jabberwock. Just 
kneel down here and listen. Tell us about it 
when we get back. Ready, Miss Daphne?” 
omven, by Jove!’’ said Hammond, star- 
ing at him. “It’s alive! Little Rollo has 
found his tongue!” 


EVENING POST 


He strolled with them down to the lagoon, 
grinning, telling Buckner he would pray for 
him. The girl cast off the little catboat, a 
craft as absurdly wide and flat as a pumpkin 
seed, completely decked except for a small 
square cockpit. Hammond jerked a hu- 
morous thumb at the name on the bow— 
Lark. 

“Named,” said he, ‘‘because it isn’t. 
Want me to send your watch home to 
mother, Rollo?” 

“Named,” corrected the girl, “for ‘The 
bonny lark, companion meet!’ Get in, Mr. 
Buckner.” 

There were oars lashed on deck, but she 
didn’t use them. They drifted on the cur- 
rent out of the lagoon; deftly she hoisted 
the gaff, swung up its towering point. In 
the light wind the sail filled to a gracious 
curve. The Lark quivered a little and slid 
up the slope of a sliding roller and stayed 
there, sliding with it. It gave Buckner an 
extraordinary sense of lightness. 

“Doesn’t seem very dangerous.” 

“Tsn’t,”’ she told him, “‘in smooth water. 
Just hold tight though, and I’ll show you 
why I knew Arch wouldn’t come.” 

He saw the peak of the sail stagger and 
dip. The horizon spun, rocking, and the 
canvas flapped loose and the boom whizzed 
past his head. Green water lurched within 
a foot of his face and fell away until he saw 
nothing but sky. 

Then he was leaning back against an al- 
most upright deck, water bubbling along 
the boards at the very edge of the cockpit 
within inches of his feet. The Lark was 
using its edge as a keel. 

There was a shock as the pursuing wave 
struck the bottom. 

“Jibbing,” said the girl, “‘isn’t comfort~ 
able—in a skimming dish. But I had to do 
that with Arch to take his mind off. He 
can’t swim very well.” 

Another shock. 

“Neither can I!’’ said Buckner from the 
heart. 

She eased the sheet and the tiller until the 
deck took on a more comfortable slant and 
the rollers only lifted and pushed instead of 
slapping. 

“Take his mind off?” said Buckner. 

“He keeps trying to make love to me. 
Mr. Buckner,” she said, ‘‘I’ve wanted to 
talk to you, but you seemed so—so ——”’ 

“T know,” said Buckner. ‘‘Not much 
good these days.” 

“At least I’m not afraid of you.” 

“Afraid?” 

“Afraid! Afraid to swim any more, 
afraid to go ten feet from the house alone! 
Afraid every minute of the day and night! 
And it scares me,”’ cried the girl Daphne, 
“to be afraid!” 

“Tt would,” said Buckner. ‘“You mean— 
those fellows?” 

“Yes. Mr. Buckner, what are they doing 
here?” 

“Ma’am? Why, I don’t know. Haven’t 
paid much attention. Fishing or some- 
thing, aren’t they?” 


“Oh, they fish a little in the surf. But’ 


you have to go out for real fishing. They’ve 
got a perfectly good boat, and they haven’t 
been out once.” 

‘‘Hingine trouble, maybe. Was that what 
you were asking about?” 

“No; it’s my boat that’s out of commis- 
sion—and I believe they did it! I do! I 
could tell from the way Arch acted—pre- 
tending to help me. Smiling to himself the 
way he does, and—trying to make love to 
me. He knew it wouldn’t start!’’ 

“H’m!’’ said Buckner. ‘‘Let me get this 
straight. I thought you were—friendly with 
Hammond.” 

“T’m afraid not to be!”’ cried Daphne. 
“T try to keep my wits. I’ve got to! You 
saw what happened themorning you came?” 

“You mean your foot race with the big 
one—Kane? Yes’m.” 

“Foot race!’ said the girl. ‘““Ugh! I can 
see his ugly face yet. I was swimming. I 
went in early because I was—uneasy; you 
know? I didn’t like their looks, or the way 
they looked at me. 

“And he came loafing along the beach, 
prowling along, keeping just opposite me. 
Of course I couldn’t stay out there all day, so 
I came in, and he—tried to catch me.” 

“So I judged,” said Buckner. ‘I won- 
dered about that. Your father didn’t seem 
to make much of it.” 

““My father doesn’t make much of any- 
thing—especially if Arch Hammond says 
it’s all right. He—he wants me to marry 
Arch. [hate to worry you with all this, but 
I’ve simply got to talk to somebody, and 
there isn’t anybody else.” 

“T know,” said Buckner humbly. 


April 12, 19: 


“TY’ve known Arch Hammond all my ji 
That is, he lives next door to my mothe 
people, back home, and-his family are j 
portant people there; and I used to 
him—I used to think he was nice,” she g; 
earnestly. ‘‘Lively, good-looking, a p 
fectly wonderful dancer nm 

“Yes’m,” said Buckner, who knew he y 
none of these things. 

“And last summer he said somethi 
about coming to Florida, and we asked h 
to come to see us. I didn’t think he wou 
Sunday Key isn’t a lively place. But 
did, and he brought these men with hi 
Goodness knows where he picked them 1 
Of course we hadn’t room for them, so th 
had to live in their boat. They’re not ec 
fortable. They’re bored. All they dae 
around and glower—and gamble. 4 

“Know what they did yesterday? Ha 
put a thousand dollars in a pot—on hi 
nee the tide would come. A thousand d 

ars!” 

“Jawbone,” said Buckner. ‘Just tal 

“Money! I saw it! Arch won, a 
was boasting about it. Said he’d won tl 
days in arow. Half drunk, you know; tl 
stay that way—all except Brooks, ai 
gives me the creeps with that frozen sm 
of his. I bet he tortured cats when he y 
aboy. And I never know when I'll find c 
of them at my elbow, and I’m just nea 
crazy!” / 

“H’m!” said Buckner, trying to thir 
trying to drive a mind that was very tir 
of thinking. “What did Hammond haye 
say about Kane? Anything?” i 

“‘He’s afraid of Kane himself. Yous 
how he acted that night? He though’ 
were Kane—drunk. But he made 
for Kane to my father; just laughed it ¢ 
said Kane didn’t mean any harm. Andr1 
father believes him because he’s 
Arch ever since he was a baby. Said Ka 
was—impulsive,” reported the girl. “G 
word, ‘impulsive,’ don’t you think?” — 

“Far as it goes,” admitted Buckn 
“Does he say how long they expe 
stay?” 

“Stay !’’ echoed the girl Daphne. “You 
think they owned the place! They co 
and go as they please, and they’re inso 
and I’ve told Arch in so many words t 
wish they’d go, and he won’t even bel 
I’m serious!” | 

“T wonder what he would think was 
ous,” said Buckner. ‘‘Doesn’t sound lik 
very good place for a woman. Why do 
you go away yourself?” . 

“Go? I’ve been trying to go! Buti 
boat’s completely out of commiss 
somehow; I can’t even find out what's 1 
matter.” 4 

“What about this one?” a 

“Oh, the Lark,” said the girl, patting t 
deck. ‘‘He’s fun to play with, but any 
of a sea would knock him to little splinter 

“Couldn’t you make land yonder?” 

He pointed away from Sunday Key 
the dim low line on the northern horiz 
She shook her head. = 

“That’s only marsh. The nearest ville 
is twenty miles, and it can come on to bl 
in half an hour. I think it’s going to bl 
tonight. Feel it?”’ 9 

He didn’t feel anything except that si 
of lightness and of freedom. It wasn’t e: 
to think of danger. Water sang under t 
thin hull, a musical note; the breeze ¥ 
light; the sun, dipping toward the horiz 
grew big and pale, a vast orange wa 
hardly brighter than the moon. Sund 
Key, receding, had lifted from its foun 
tions, floating against a horizon that show 
no line between sea andsky. Peace, and 
island in the air! ‘@ 

“Listen!” said the girl Daphne. “Ify 
don’t mind we can try. We may dro’ 
ourselves; really aren’t safe any fartl 
from shore than we can swim. But if 
aren’t afraid, we can find out whether t 
mean to let us get away. Want to?” 

“Sure,”’ said Buckner, who could sw 
twenty miles as easily as twenty fee 

But the idea of danger hadn’t 
reached him—danger, that is, from 
He was afraid of gurgling, mysterious V 
ter, but he had never seen a boat sink. ~ 
knew that Sunday Key was a long 
from anywhere, a bad place for a wi 
alone with men if they were the wron 
But he had never seen a woman 
danger. ‘3 

Silence and peace flowed over him, 1 
the wind across the wide rose-tint 
He sat watching the tall curve of the: 
gently swaying, somehow wild and sw! 
like the swing of a bird’s wing against 
sky, and idle thought came to him. — 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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(Continued from Page 128) 

“You know,” he murmured, ‘‘there’s 
something about a sail on the water, the 
way it curves and all; free, somehow; com- 
ing from nowhere, going nowhere, sailing on 
the wind.” 

“Careful,” she warned him. “That’s sea 
fever. Dangerous.” 

Trouble seemed to have slipped from her 
face too. She sat relaxed, taking the wind 
as if it were sweet in her nostrils. 

“Makes you a homeless man forever. 
You know? 


“<*T must go down to the seas again, to the 

lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to 
steer her by; 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song 
and the white sail’s shaking, 

And a gray mist on the sea’s face, and a 
gray dawn breaking. 


“<«T must go down to the seas again, for the 
call of the running tide 
Ts a wild call and a clear call 


999 


And Buckner listened, his thin face peace- 
ful and his eyes a deep, translucent blue. 
But the magic that filled him was not the 
new-found magic of the sea. It was an old 
forgotten wonder, the music of a woman’s 
voice and the beauty and melody of words— 
words that could show him pictures he had 
never seen, that could show him beauty 
through the eyes and hearts of men whose 
gift was vision. 

And the horizon dimmed and Sunday Key 
began to melt; melted and melted, until 
it seemed that the dark peak of the Tum- 
tum Tree must overbalance what was left; 
but there it hung, remote, airy, peaceful to 
see. Now the lower rim of the vast red sun 
was flattened and the low line toward which 
they sailed had vanished. 

“Tt’s going to blow,” said the girl, ‘but 
I think we’ll make it.” 

“T think,” said Buckner, gazing back at 
Sunday Key—“I think we’ve found out 
something.” 

Yonder, far off, two white wings rose and 
fell, rose and fell, flapping like something 
flying low in the haze. They were the bow 
waves of a boat coming head on, slicing up 
sheets of water higher than itself. The way 
those wings spurted showed how fast it cut 
the sliding rollers. 

“Tf they let us get as far as White Horse 
Key yonder,” said the girl calmly, “‘they’ll 
never catch us. Shoals from there in.” 

But the cruiser came too fast. There was 
a wild moment when it seemed that it 
meant to run them down. The bow wave 
drenched them; they heard a chorus of yells 
and saw the huge figure of Bill Kane swing- 
ing far outboard from an awning stanchion. 

“Arch!” cried the girl, swinging the Lark 
up hard to avoid a collision. ‘“‘What are you 
doing? Keep away! You’llswamp us!” 

The Lark jerked under them, leaped, 
spun and almost capsized with the sudden 
drag of the sail before the girl, working fran- 
tically, could get it down. Kane had 
snatched the painter. By the way the thin 
hull quivered with the rush of water they 
could guess how strong the man must be. 
Easily, after the first shock, he hauled in 
and made the rope fast, grinning at them. 

“’S matter, sister? Ain’t you havin’ a 
nice ride?”’ 

Hammond, at the wheel, had not even 
turned his-head. Brooks and McKinnon 
watched as dispassionately as if they towed 
an empty boat; the Lark, never made for 
such speed, hammered and bumped in the 
boiling wake, but they seemed no more than 
listlessly amused. 

The girl said in Buckner’s ear, “‘What’s 
that they’ve got on it?” 

Buckner was wondering. Diagonal strips 
of canvas fastened to the sides of the cabin. 
Canvas on the top, securely lashed, showing 
in glimpses every time the cruiser pitched. 
Painted—painted in crooked blocks and 
streaks; reminded him of something. Not 
something he had seen; during the war he 
had only manufactured magnetos in his in- 
land town—having been officially advised 
that these were more valuable than one 
awkward private in the rear rank. 

He had never seen dazzle painting, but 
he knew what it was. 
trick; make the boat hard to see from a dis- 
tance; make it blend with the sea. 

Hiding—from what? The war was over 
long ago. And why the top? 

“Airplane station at Key West,’’ Daphne 
Carter told him. ‘Planes fly over some- 
ee That’s why they never go out to 

sh!” 

Hiding; but why? 


Camouflage—a war: 
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In Jacksonville, five hundred miles away, 
there were those who might have marveled 
at the cruiser’s speed; might have mar- 
veled at the accuracy—for a man who had 
blundered onto mud banks in the broad St. 
John’s—with which Hammond steered into 
the narrow mouth of the lagoon. But no 
faint connection clicked in Buckner’s mind; 
he only clung dazedly to the edge of the 
cockpit and wondered what it was all about. 
What kind of men were these? 

Sliding past the pier, Kane cast off the 
rope and leaped and hauled the Lark to a 
stop. The sun was gone down. With the 
dusk a wind had struck, whistling and 
scratching through the palmetto; the sky 
was vast and sinister. 

“Now, sister! Come pay papa for a nice 
ride.” 

It happened in half a minute. Buckner, 
scrambling out and reaching a hand to 
Daphne Carter, felt himself snatched by the 
collar and flung sprawling; he nearly 
pitched into the water. Before he could 
get up, the girl had skipped along the deck 
and leaped into shallow water and got 
ashore. Kane made no movement toward 
her; he knew how fast she could run. 

“This,” said he, grinning, “‘is for bad lit- 
tle girls!” 

And he hauled the edge of the Lark under 
the edge of the dock and with a heavy foot 
stamped through the thin shell of the deck— 
once, twice; stooped and ripped the grating 
out of the cockpit and stamped the bottom 
out. : 

“You beast!’’ cried Daphne Carter. 

Buckner, scrambling up, thought dazedly 
that it was foolish of her to fly at Kane like 
that. She couldn’t hurt him; she only put 
herself in his reach. He saw Kane catch 
her furious hands, draw her to him, forcing 
them behind her; saw Kane with two thick 
fingers prying up her chin—easily, lazily, as 
if there were plenty of time. It wasn’t rea- 
sonable. Men simply didn’t act that way. 

Buckner thought he was thinking; trying 
to think with a mind that found nowhere to 
begin. Actually he was setting himself and 
swinging as hard as he could on Kane’s jaw. 

He knew he couldn’t hurt Kane. He was 
dimly surprised to see Kane’s head jar with 
the impact and to hear Kane let out a roar 
of rage. Then he felt himself irresistibly 
whirled, felt a dull pain explode in his right 
thigh; saw water lurching up to meet him. 
One foot caught the bottom and his head 
came up and his clutching hands caught 
the pier. 

He was coughing, choking. Kane had 
kicked him—with the foot that had stamped 
the bottom out of the boat. 

Like a fantastic dream he saw Kane’s 
legs towering over him, heard the girl’s 
voice somewhere, saw her hovering between 
flight and attack. 

Dizzily he cried to her, “‘Get away! Run 
for the house!”’ 

“Are you hurt?” 

“No. I’m all right. Run!” 

But he made no effort to climb out; he 
thought his leg was broken. Pain seized his 
right hand; Kane had deliberately planted 
his heel on it. 

“Sure he’s all right. 
he all right, sister?”’ 

In a dream of helpless rage and pain, 
Buckner saw the girl edge closer, closer; 
Kane waiting, grinning. 

“Please, Daphne! 
Don’t you see fe 

The girl’s arm flashed and her open palm 
took Kane squarely on the mouth. Kane 
bellowed and leaped at her. She fled like a 
shadow in the dusk. 

“Yea, Rollo! 
Rollo?” 

That was Hammond, jeering. Buckner 
wondered dimly where he had heard a hail 
like that before. As if it were funny—what 
Kane had done. They were mooring the 
cruiser, yonder, in plain sight across the 
lagoon; they had seen, and they seemed to 
think it was funny. 

What kind of men were these? 

Dripping and limping, he reached the rise 
in time to see the girl fly into the house 
thirty yards ahead of the lumbering Kane. 
And Kane stopped, grinning; not seeming 
to care; as if there were plenty of time. 

A ell, buddy, you still lookin’ for trou- 

Cag 

Not a heroic figure, this Pete Buckner. 
Not stalwart at best, and just now rather 
more wilted than usual—hobbling on one 
leg, holding one hand with the other, his 
wet clothes sticking to his thin frame. Only 
his eyes, if Kane had noticed them, were 
steady, passionless, blue like deep, still wa- 
ter. He was thinking. 


See, sister? Ain’t 


Don’t be a fool! 


Enjoy your sail, did you, 
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‘Time? Here, on this lonely island in a 
lonely sea, there was nothing but time. 

“No,” said he. ‘‘I—got enough to hold 
me for a while.” 
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T DIDN’T humiliate him much to find 

the girl waiting to help him into the 
house; he knew he was no hero, no fighting 
man. 

“T’m all right,’”’ he protested, and grinned 
to prove it; a rather crooked grin, his jaw 
set to keep from limping. ‘‘Get some dry 
clothes, that’s all. He hurt you any?” 

“Hurt me? No! But I’m afraid he hurt 
you.” 

He denied it, holding his hand where she 
couldn’t see the ugly purple mark of Kane’s 
heel. Awkwardly he edged toward his 
room, conscious of his wet clothes dripping 
on the floor, ashamed to be a trouble to her 
when she had so much already. 

She asked him, “‘What do you make of 
our friends now?” 

He didn’t know. How should he know? 
Pete Buckner, a diffident and reasonable 
man, had never had much trouble with any- 
body. How should he know what to make 
of men like these? 

He had lived so lawfully that he had 
hardly realized there was such a thing as 
law—until now, here on this lonely island 
in a lonely sea, where there actually was 
none. What kind of men were these? What 
would they do next? And who was there to 
stop them? Only old Cletus Carter, fretful 
and vague, who thought Hammond was all 
right because he had known him ever since 
he was a baby; and himself, Pete Buckner. 
ches men and a woman, and nobody to inter- 

ere! 

Grimly he changed his clothes and limped 
out and sat under the Tumtum Tree, trying 
to smoke and think. He always went out- 
doors to smoke; Cletus Carter didn’t use 
tobacco, and Buckner was too diffident to 
ask special permission. ~ 

But the rising wind snatched the sparks 
out.of his pipe, making it glow so hotly that 
it burned his tongue; the darkness thick- 
ened, grim and chaotic like his thoughts. 
Noise of the wind in the tree, bending the 
thick trunk and letting it spring back again. 
Noise of the rimless sea, impassible, sense- 
less, violent. Power—tremendous power 
wasted. Ought to be some way to save it. 
Windmills driving dynamos, trapping that 
vast energy in storage batteries; thousands 
of windmills—millions; have to fill the 
air with windmills—how far?—up there to 
where there was no more air and never any 
wind. Wave motors, too, covering the sea. 

Stop that! Only crazy men felt responsi- 
ble for the infinite. All wasted energy, like 
the magnetos he built in his sleep. Stop it! 

But he couldn’t stop’it. The factory in 
his brain was spinning again, the factory 
that ran without any direction from him— 
senseless, tired as if it had never stopped. 
Desperately he got up and went toward the 
cheerful windows of the house. 

“Hello! Just coming to call you.” 

It was Daphne, her skirts whipping dimly 
in the wind. Without so much as thinking 
about it, he caught her arm, bracing with 
her against the streaming darkness—he, 
Pete Buckner, who was afraid of women! 

“Having a little uffish thought?” she 
shouted in his ear. 

“No,” he shouted in hers; ‘‘just plain 
thought. Punk. Can’t seefn to get any- 
where.” 

“Doing a little thinking myself. Rum 
runners, do you think? I’ve heard of rum 
runners using the keys for bases. Thou- 
sands of keys, you know; nobody could pa- 
trol them all.” 

“Maybe.” 

“Tt’s the sort of thing that would appeal 
to Arch Hammond—excitement and big 
profits.” 

“Maybe that’s it,’’ said Buckner, who 
had never done anything exciting in his life. 

Odd how comforting it was to feel her 
there at his shoulder, warm and real and 
sturdy. Made it easier to think straight. 

Rum runners? Maybe; he could believe 
that. He didn’t think of rum runners as 
criminals exactly; rather as picturesque ad- 
venturers; let the prohibition officers catch 
them if they could. He knew actual crim- 
inals existed—low-browed, furtive men who 
talked out of the corners of their mouths; 
but these fellows looked like men you might 
see anywhere. 

Rum runners? Maybe. For himself, he 
wasn’t afraid of rum runners; but for 
Daphne Carter—that was different. Es- 
pecially if they tried to drink up their own 
cargo. 
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Well, the first thing to do in any probk 
was to get facts. Then you would kn 
what to look for, what to do. 

Coming into the shelter of the por 
without so much as knowing that he dic 
he patted her shoulder as he let go her ar 
He had forgotten that she was a wom: 
He was thinking of a little girl who } 
played at keeping house under the Tumti 
Tree; played valiantly alone, and heard { 
stirrings of that fierce imaginary beast 
the dark thicket, and was not afraid—m 
ing a game of loneliness and fear. - 
queer intensity he saw it; it almost 
that he had known her then. = 

Yes, for once, through the shell of d 
dence that shut him in, Pete Buck 
human being whole. He saw her n 
as she seemed—her lovely eyes, her 
the light and tender figure of a girl 
she was and how she came to be. 
were mostly surfaces to him; but thi 
had reality, a third dimension. 

“‘Supper’s ready,” she told him, s 
her dark hair blown and the shaded ] 
light warm about her face. 

Supper. Solid, comfortable word! — 


mx 


N THE cramped cabin of the cru 

game was in progress. The stak 
high, but the game was listless; moni 
loses its thrill where there is nothing 
and these men were very tired of | 
other. 4 ' 

“Say, listen, buddy,” growled 
“find somewhere to park your feet 
on my shins!” 

“How can I,” snapped Ha 
“when you keep ’em sprawled all o 
place? . . . Three hearts.” 

“Pass,” said McKinnon. 

“Four diamonds,” grunted Kane, 
Hammond laid down his cards an 
shutting his handsome lips on bit 

“Double,” yawned Brooks. “Wi: 
you must climb out on limbs, the 
can do is saw them off for you.” 

“Four hearts!’”’ snarled Hammo 

“Double,” said McKinnon wea: 

“Five diamonds!”’ bawled Kane 

“Double,” said Brooks. 

“T hope you go down a million!” y 
Hammond, releasing the bitter 
“You lopsided, wall-eyed, bullhead 
Where do you get the idea that you 
play every hand? Look at the 
‘You’ve been set nine hundred pot 

“Be brave,”’ said Brooks, sooth 
in that soft voice that somehow ¢ 
scraping edge—‘“‘be brave, Archibal 
have lost a leg with less yelping thi 
Cheer up! It’s only Mr. Ma 


” 


“Redouble!”’ bellowed Kane. 

Here under the bank the wind was hb 
into gusts, but some of the motio: 
sea flowed into the lagoon. The boa’ 
not much, and bumped. There was 
ter on the deck outside. 

“‘Damn the wind!” said the moo 
Kinnon. 

But it was not the wind. It was! 
ner, who had tugged cautiously at 
ing line until the surge of water th 
rail in reach. . 

The clatter was Buckner falli 
a chair, as the deck rolled back 
Buckner, looking for facts. But 
happened. Nobody would have 
of connecting so violent a noise 
man so silent and unobtrusive 
Buckner. 

“Down three tricks, doubled ane 
doubled, less four honors in one hand, 
Brooks. ‘‘Oh, well, what do you care 
only Mr. Maynard’s money.” | 

“‘T hope youre satisfied,” snarled H 
mond, “‘you bullheaded a Ps 

“Listen!’’ said Kane’s heavy V¢ 
drowning his. “Listen, buddy! I hac! 
the lip I need from you. I don’t claim ti 
no card slicker—like you. I deal ’em oll} 
top and play ’em as they come, and l— 

“Cheese!’’ said McKinnon. “Sit do 


Arch.” said K | 


“Go on! Let him get bad,” 
“Regular drug-store cowboy; pack 
and everything. Yappin’ about his 
Yappin’ about my bids. Well, bu 
you’ve yapped all you’re goin’ to. 
more yap and you’re through—see?’ 

“Well and wisely spoken!” said 

“Who sold you any chips?” eried H 
mond furiously. ‘You ——” 

“Me?” said Brooks, his voice sof 
ever. “You talking to me? Son, w. 
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arthing you don’t like don’t waste any 
prith telling me about it. I’m tired of 
yor breath. Shoot orshutup! DoImake 
mielf clear? : P 

IT don’t blame you for being peevish 
peause your fine work is a little visible. I 
x2ct it goes over big in your home town; 
me, I been gypped by experts. What? 
hing tosay? Deal’em, then; and mind 
, strictly off the top.” 
> was only wrangling to Pete Buckner; 
hevas no bridge player. 

Only Mr. Maynard’s money!” 
nee and again he heard that phrase; it 
seaed to be a sort of stock witticism with 
¢hn. Who was Mr. Maynard? 

vaguely the name seemed familiar, 
‘thigh he didn’t know any Maynard that 
hecould remember. Vaguely this deck 
surested something; the shape of it, per- 
‘hes, dimly lit by light filtering from small 
jained windows set at the level of the 
dec. Dimly he could see down the com- 
peion—steps, he would have called them— 
th: led to the cabin door. Beside the 
co panion, leading aft, under the deck, was 
alwer door. Why did he have the feeling 
th: there was a six-inch step-down inside 
th: door? 
__ they were rum runners was that where 
hy kept their cargo? He crept down the 
sis and felt for the latch. His hand fell 
ont and that curious sense of familiarity 
deyened. He pushed it open and felt with 
his'oot for the step-down. 
| was there! 
'o cargo of rum here; it was the engine 
ho. The smell of oil and gasoline. Why 
dithe know, even before his groping hand 
felon it in the darkness, that it was a 
Seilon engine? Why did he know, even 
bere his fingers found and explored the 
emll familiar bulk of it, that a Buckner 
ge'rator, Type K, was set exactly here? 
te Buckner’s memory for machinery 
we not vague. 
__/sudden lightening of the darkness made 
hii hold his breath, stooping there under 
thdeck. He had left the door open behind 
hit the cabin door opened and closed, and 
da:ness closed with it. Feet mounted to 
thideck over his head. 
Well, spill it!’? said Hammond sulkily. 
No use, I guess,” said McKinnon’s 
e, weary and grim. “It’s the way you’re 
bus. You’re going to keep on with that 
lip\f yours, and you’re going to get your- 
selmessed up. You don’t seem to realize. 

ethis through your head, Arch: Those 
is are just as tired of you as you are of 
tha, and either one of ’em would just as 
so bump you off as look at you. Kane 
air; so bad; he makes a lot of noise before 
hezoes on the warpath; but Eddie 
Brks—I’m tellin’ you. That bird’s got no 
me blood than a fish. He’ll keep right on 
* funny while he sends you to the 
slazhterhouse.”’ 
How long,” cried Hammond—‘“how 
have we got to stick here in this ——”’ 
ad he described Sunday Key as it must 
na": seemed to him—to all of them. A half 
mi, of reef in a blank and lonely sea does 
notffer much scope to men of energy and 
\ i talents. 

wr working purposes they had been an 
adiirable team; but for long and intimate 
AsSiation in the cramped quarters of a 
hiy-five-foot boat, their temperaments 
fetomething to be desired. 
“Why can’t we sneak for Cuba now?” 
Cou,” snapped McKinnon, “could 
mék for anywhere your little heart de- 
sire, for all I care—if I didn’t know you’d 
alithe minute the bulls got you.” His 
ob sharpened to a whine of mockery; Mr. 
“Mcinnon was thoroughly exasperated 
vit his young friend. ‘‘‘Please, Mis- 
#roliceman, take that light out of my 
el _I didn’t do any of the shooting; it 
va‘Bill Kane and Eddie Brooks. I didn’t 
Tale the job; it was Joe McKinnon. I 


ou wanted in on this thing. You're 
» id you’ll stick because there ain’t any 
vayfor you to run out. And you'll sew a 
bn on that lip of yours or I’ll do it for 
I’m tellin’ you!” 

eKinnon went down to the cabin door 
hdpened it and went in and left it open. 
uener, holding the door of his dark hid- 
ng ilace to a bare crack lest some swing 
i t boat slam it or throw it wide open on 
{Saw the lighted cabin full of heavy 
ting lines of smoke, through which Mc- 
on flung himself moodily to a seat. 
stale smell of tobacco and _ liquor 
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seeped through that crack of light and 
mingled with the smell of oil and gasoline. 

McKinnon seemed to be gazing straight 
at him; he could see the angry lines about 
McKinnon’s mouth, the moody knitting of 
McKinnon’s brows. He heard a formless 
growl from Bill Kane, heard a faint clink 
of glass and the striking of a match. A 
moment later the smell of sulphur reached 
him. His senses seemed abnormally acute. 

Bank! Shooting! Mr. Maynard’smoney! 
Now he knew where he had seen this boat 
before; now he knew why that name had 
seemed familiar. Jacksonville—an L-shaped 
pier on the water front—sun on striped cur- 
tains, with shadowy figures in silhouette 
against them—some idle foolery it had 
seemed! A hot and weary afternoon, con- 
fused with the shrill yelping of newsboys 
and a hubbub of excited talk. Memories, 
fragments linked like beads on the dim 
thread of association, one after another 
clicked neatly into place. 

That was the day the Maynard National 
Bank was robbed! The cashier killed; a 
policeman killed; the bandits gone—some- 
where. 

x 

HE DIDN’T recognize the queer exhila- 

ration that lifted the beat of his blood, 
keyed up his senses, woke all his nerves to 
extraordinary keenness—trained outward, 
as if they were not to feel with but to tell 
him what to do; reacting to an age-old 
instinct he didn’t even know he had. Pete 
Buckner, who didn’t know much about 
games, was caught in the oldest, greatest 
game of all, in which a man moves right or 
dies. The roar of wind and sea was silence 
to him, but his ears caught every sound 
that might have meaning—the creak of an 
awning stanchion, the faint slatting of a 
cord, the restless scrape of a foot inside 
that open door. 

He thought he was afraid—that is, he 
knew he ought to be. Trapped here, eaves- 
dropping! How was he going to get out? 
The light fell full on the door of the engine 
hold and on the steps; McKinnon would 
certainly see any slightest movement. Kane 
and Brooks were out of his line of vision. 
Was Hammond still up there on deck? 

He held his watch to that crack of light; 
its ticking was suddenly so loud that he 
muffied it instantly in his hand. Early yet. 
Might be hours before those fellows turned 
in; nothing to do but sleep. Meantime, 
where was Hammond? 

If he wasn’t there overhead —— There 
weren’t many places to go on Sunday Key; 
only one, a night like this. And Daphne 
was afraid of Archer Hammond. 

The cabin door seemed to be shutting a 
little. Yes; now it cut off the view of Mc- 
Kinnon’s shoulder. Half an inch more. At 
every oscillation of the boat it crept a little. 
But at McKinnon’s ear it reached a dead 
point, and only swung half an inch this 
way, half an inch back. He waited; hours, 
it seemed to him; but the door moved only 
in that tiny, maddening arc. 

Then McKinnon turned his head, reach- 
ing perhaps for a bottle or a match. In- 
stantly, with that strange animal readiness 
he didn’t know he had, Buckner was out of 
the engine hold and had shut the door be- 
hind him. The faint click of the latch was 
thunderous in his ears. He wedged himself 
into the narrow darkness in the corner of 
the companion well and held his breath. 

So far, so good. He had expected to show 
head and shoulders above deck when he 
stood up. He had forgotten the solid board 
coaming; he had to stand tiptoe to see 
over it; the broad fan of light along the 
deck showed nobody there. 

But how was he going to get out? He 
eouldn’t climb these high, smooth boards 
without a noisy scramble; and even then 
he would still be on the wrong side of that 
fan of light. 

Pull that door shut. Could he? 

Inch by inch, flat against the wall, he 
reached for the knob and touched it; 
moved it an inch and waited. Another 
inch, and waited, trying to counterfeit the 
natural motion he had watched. The hard- 
est thing was to keep his own balance, flat- 
tened there. 

Now it was nearly shut. Enough. He 
crept toward the steps. : 

“ A-r-r!’? growled Kane’s voice. ‘Thick 
in here.” 

And a heavy hand fell on the door knob, 
jerking it back. Buckner’s muscles tight- 
ened for a leap at the steps, but his ear and 
brain, even quicker, told him he couldn’t 
make it. Instead, he reached for the door 
and actually managed to rap it with his 
knuckles before it swung out of his reach. 
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“Good evening,’ 
fellows got any 


His right hand, diving into his coat 
pocket, squeezed open his tobacco pouch 
The gesture 
seemed to freeze Bill Kane in a curious at- 
titude—knees flexed, left arm swung out 
from his side, right hand poised as if to 
snatch something from under his left arm- 
Bill Kane had seen doors open on 
trouble before this, and he knew better 
than to complete that motion while a man 


and held it upside down. 


pit. 


watched him with a hand in a coat pocket. 


The cloth of a coat does not materially 


hinder the flight of a bullet. 
But Buckner didn’t know what caused 


Kane’s consternation. Awkwardly he pro- 


duced his empty tobacco pouch. 
a any tobacco? I’m all out.” 


As if by magic, there was a gun in Kane’s 
hand, a flat black thing whose round black 


muzzle stared at Buckner’s stomach. 
“Think you’re funny, do you, buddy?”’ 
“Funny?”’ protested Buckner. 
to borrow some tobacco. What’s the gun 
for?” 
Most of his sensations were centered in 


the pit of his stomach; subconsciously, he 
was aware of McKinnon and Brooks relax- 


ing from sudden and uncomfortable immo- 
bility. 


“Yes, William,” said Brooks, “what’s 
the gun for? You don’t need a gun for 


that. Squash it and throw it out.” 

“We don’t smoke,’ said McKinnon, 
lighting a cigarette. “Get out and stay 
out!” 

“Sorry,’’ said Buckner, and stumbled 
humbly up the steps and tugged at a moor- 
ing line and got ashore. 

Above the bank the wind whooped on 
him; the darkness beat like something solid 
in his face, filling his eyes. The cheerful 
windows of Cletus Carter’s house reassured 
him. No shadows of violence flitted across 
them. The living room was empty. The 
door of Cletus Carter’s study stood open, a 
reading lamp pouring light on an open 
book of the sort that passed with Cletus 
Carter for idle reading—Social Life in the 
Insect World. 

That was wheretheold man lived; aworld 
whose forms of life went back a million years. 
This room was less a study than a museum. 
Two of the walls were banked with jars of 
liquid transparency, each holding some 
strange shape fromthe ocean floor: delicate, 
filmy, rainbow-colored things; tenuous, 
weedlike things; grotesque and hideous 
things, distorted by the glass, staring from 
dead and solemn eyes. 

Where was Cletus Carter? Buckner heard 
his voice somewhere, fretful, quavering, 
incredulous. 

“But my dear! A knife!” 

“A knife,” affirmed the girl’s. 
stronger than I am.” 

“Oh, don’t apologize,” said Hammond’s. 
“T like ’em wild. Take my advice and park 
that knife in your stocking. You’ll need it. 
Get me?” 

The voices came from the kitchen. Buck- 
ner, coming round the turn in the hall, saw 
Cletus Carter helplessly wiping and wiping 
his glasses with a neatly folded handkerchief. 

“Archer, I—I shall report this to your 
father.” 

“You wouldn’t be so cruel!” said Ham- 
mond. 

Hammond was enjoying himself, A half 
mile of reef does not offer much entertain- 
ment, and there was nobody here who dared 
tell him to sew a button on his lip. He sat 
at ease on a zinc-covered kitchen table, his 
nattily stockinged legs comfortably crossed, 
smiling in that handsome, sleepy, almost 
caressing way he had. 

“T must ask you to leave the house,” 
quavered Cletus Carter. 

“Don’t be bashful,” grinned Hammond. 
“Go on. Ask me.” 

Buckner saw what the girl was doing and 
was ashamed. She was ironing. He saw 
her shake out a damp white bed sheet and 
begin to smooth it with a steaming iron. A 
kerosene lamp showed her small face grim 
with trouble, flushed with heat and weari- 
ness. It had never occurred to him to 
wonder how washing got done here. Part 
of that was for him, Pete Buckner! 

“Oh, come in, Rollo,” cooed Hammond, 
seeing him there. ‘‘Come in; you shan’t be 
hurt. Take your finger out of your mouth!”’ 

Buckner opened his mouth—his finger 
was not in it—and shut it without saying 
what he had nearly said. He knew he 
couldn’t throw Hammond out. And as 
seriously as if it were a newly discovered 
scientific fact, he realized that a flippant 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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said Buckner. “You 
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“Want 
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Its delicious 
and good — 
youll find 
the regular 
use of 
that flavory 
Beeman's 


~ “a senstble 


in Gum 


eee 


Peps 


SEN-SEN to sweeten and 
perfume the breath. 


Delightful favor, aromatic and fragrant. 
Valuable for singers and speakers. 


A SpeedWay Portable will give you 
“handier holeage’’ and save you money. Attach 
to any lamp socket—take it to the job. 
This U.L.D. model shown above is sturdy and strong, 
yet weighs only 11%4 Ibs. Case is steel tub- $ 
ing, bronze bearings, etc. Price, including 55 
socket, chucks, etc 

Write for catalogue 


There are 10 larger metal drills in the Speed Way 
line; also Concrete Hammer Drills, Slate Drills, 
Screw Drivers and Grinders. Our catalogue shows 
you how to save money. 

ELECTRO MAGNETIC TOOL CoO. 
1830 So.52nd Ave., Cicero (adjoining Chicago), Ill. 


Sales and Service in all principal cities 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 


Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 


one Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 


N. Y., discovered a process of making a new kind of 
paint without the use of oil. 
It comes in the form of a dry powder and all that is re- 
quired is cold water to make a paint weatherproof, fire- 
proof, sanitary and durable for outside or inside painting. 
It is the cement principle applied to paint. It adheres to 
any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like 
oil paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 


He named it Powdr-paint. 


Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 100 North St., 


Adams, N. Y., and a trial package will be mailed to you, 
also color card and full information showing you how you 
can save a good many dollars. Write today. 
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“T insist upon a pure dentifrice for my child just as : 
much as pure milk. I want his teeth white and 
clean and I don’t take any chances with them.” . 


ut 


: _. Also Dic Tors Tooth Powder 
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jan could make an angry one feel foolish. 
‘ete Buckner, used to working with the 
-ertainties of electricity, was having human 
ature forced on his attention. 

Barnestly he addressed himself to Daphne 
Jarter. 3 
“Could I—couldn’t I take a turn at that, 
_fiss Daphne?”’ 

_ “Rollo the kitchen hound!’’ murmured 
fammond. ‘Rollo the demon laundry- 
jan. Ho hum!” 

Yawning, he slipped from the table as if 
9 saunter out. But midyawn he put out a 
adden hand and caught the girl by the 
‘not of her dark hair and hauled her back- 
rard. She snatched for the knife and 
aissed; he held her just out of reach of it, 
‘rinning. 

_ “Told you you’d better park it in your 
tocking. So, bossy! Whoa, now! Benice. 
et Rollo do the Ow! You ——” 

_ With her left hand she had caught up the 
‘ot flatiron and clapped it on the hand that 
ripped her hair. He snarled a word Buck- 
er had never heard spoken to a woman. 
n one motion he snatched his hand away 
nd slapped her savagely on the side of the 
ead. 

Buckner saw her hair tumbling loose as 
he fell against the table. He saw the lamp 
itech and buckle, the chimney falling one 
vay and the glass base another. 

But heneversawitstrike. Throughadim 
ed fog he saw Hammond’s face strangely 
ontorted, saw Hammond’s head jolting, 
ucking behind his arms. Whose fists were 
nose? They were his, Pete Buckner’s. 
trange! He didn’t start them going; 
idn’t feel them when they hit. A storm of 
iolence was in the room. He saw a chair 
in away as he brushed it. The ironing 
oard flew out of his way, weightless, like 
aose monstrous shadows that had leaped 
‘p the walls, dancing. Why was he sud- 
enly happy? 
“Wire! Help! Fire!’ 
Daphne, beating at fire on the floor, 
winging a blazing cloth. Flaming drops 
ew off. No,no! Couldn’t put out blazing 
il by beating it. Salt! Make chloride gas 
nd smother it! 
“Salt! Daphne! Throw salt on it! All 
ou’ve got!” 
Shock in his skull; Hammond swinging 
p his arm to strike again. Where did that 
un come from? 
“Hammond! The house’ll burn!” 
“You should worry !’’ snarled Hammond, 


T1KIng. 
Heavy pistol falling like a_club; he 
duldn’t even move his head. Fire on the 
oor, a spreading pool of blue that licked 
‘ith yellow flame. 
| He tried to shout again “Salt!” but the 
ommand died in his brain. A burst of 
hosphorescence blotted it out. : 

| Fire! Fire in his eyes, burning, blinding 
im; fire in his mouth and nose; a spasm 

violence closed his throat, drove the air 
‘om his lungs. Feet trampled him. He 
eard Hammond’s voice bawling with rage, 
pare, the girl cry “‘Father! Get him out- 
oors!”’ é 

‘Water in his face. Why did the fire burn 
tostly in his eyes? Through twitching 
ey he saw black darkness—nothing. 
ind! 

He heard the girl sobbing, “I couldn’t 
alp it. He was—beating your poor head 
ith—I tried to knock the gun out of his 
and, but I couldn’t—holding you up and 
sating—had to stop him quick before the 
fe caught Re 
Clenching his teeth on pain, he asked 
er, “The fire—is it out?” 
'“Yes. Do your eyes hurt much? Hold 
sem open if you can.” 
‘Crying! This girl who had defended 
erself, defended him, fought fire and put 
| out, holding his head, gently washing 
's blind eyes and crying. He felt the ten- 
erness of her hands, the soft warmth of 
er shoulder against his cheek; and it 
emed too much honor for him, Pete Buck- 
or, a feeble fellow and no fighting man. 
“Tm all right. Thanks. Don’t hurt 
uch now.” 

He struggled and sat up. Blind! Well, 

at of it? No good to himself; no good to 
tybody. Tremendously, he sneezed. _ 
{What was that? A rectangle of light, 
‘owing brighter. Cletus Carter in the 
or, bringing a lamp in tremulous hands. 
© sweeter sight had ever blessed Pete 

er’s eyes. He sneezed again. 

“You told me salt, and I had to do some- 
ech, quick, so of course I thought— 
tchoo—of pepper,” said Daphne; ‘‘red 
»pper. Threw it in his face, and some of it 
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got in your face too. 
katchoo! katchoo!” 

“Get up easy,”’ he warned her. “It’s on 
the floor. Don’t stir—katchoo! katchoo!— 
it up. Sprinkle water—katchoo!”’ 


Do your eyes— 


xI ‘ 

EK HARDLY cared that his skull was 

throbbing, his eyes still burning. Not 
much good to anybody, but at least he 
wasn’t blind! He hardly noticed Cletus 
Carter standing there, helpless, negligible, 
holding the lamp without the presence of 
mind to set it down, until the old man 
spoke. Carter wouldn’t believe what he, 
Pete Buckner, knew. 

“Nonsense! Archer a—a thief? Non- 
sense, Mr.—er—M-m-m-m! Known his 
family many years. Known him ever since 
he was born. A—a little wild, yes. But rob 
a bank? Nonsense!’’ 

Quavering. This trouble with men was 
very confusing after twenty years of peace. 
His hands shook so that the lamp chimney 
toppled; the girl caught it. 

“Never mind, father. Bedtime.” 

She helped the old man from the room. 
Buckner held his head under the tap, let- 
ting the cool water trickle soothingly down 
across his eyes, trying grimly to think. Do 
something. This couldn’t go on. 

No way to drive those fellows off. No 
way to get the girl away. Get help! Get 
help! But how? 

Shout to the lonely sea? It didn’t care 
whether you lived or died. No ships ever 
passed. Airplanes sometimes, Daphne had 
said. Suppose one came. High and dim 
like a dragon fly against the sky; shout 
yourself hoarse; the man couldn’t hear 
you. Wave to him, and if he saw you he 
would wave genially back and fly on, never 
knowing. Some huge signal of distress? 
Those fellows would destroy it; maybe kill 
you for trying. 

Bottlesin thesea? Drift for weeks, maybe 
forever. And any hour might be one hour 
too long. 

The wind made noises all about the 
house; noises like stealthy hands that tried 
the windows, furious hands that shook the 
doors in their frames. How must those 
noises sound to Daphne Carter, a woman 
and afraid? For here was no imaginary 
beast. The most dangerous of real and 
actual animals—men; men who didn’t care 
what they did; already outlawed; already 
going back to the way of the jungle. 

A woman couldn’t stand to be afraid 
every minute of the day and night. Get 
help! Get help! But how? 

Possible to make wireless signals of a 
sort with an ordinary buzzer coil. Batteries 
in the gasoline engine that pumped water 
to the tank over the barn; batteries in both 
motorboats; induction coils too. Make 
signals that might carry a few miles— 
thirty, forty; maybe far enough. Dots and 
dashes. 

But dots and dashes didn’t mean any- 
thing unless you knew a telegraphic code. 
Nobody’d ever know where they came 
from or what they meant. Radiophone? 
Didn’t need code for that. Talk! 

But you had to have a microphone, a 
sensitive device to modulate the radio 
waves by sound. You had to have an os- 
cillator, a triode vacuum tube with an in- 
tricate interlacing of circuits to break your 
current into periods of radio frequency, a 
million a second; something like that. The 
slow, damped wave trains of a buzzer coil 
wouldn’t do for transmitting voice. Break 
it into unrecognizable noises. 

No microphone. No oscillator. No use 
wasting energy on that. 

Daphne, returning, asked him, ‘‘ How do 
you feel?” 

““Ma’am? Oh, fine, thanks,” said Buck- 
ner absently, mopping his dripping head 
with a dishcloth. “You hurt any? Hands 
burned?” 

“No; but I think I’ve lost all my hair- 

ins.” 
R He saw her hair a dark wild cloud about 
her shoulders, her dark eyes dull with re- 
action, her soft mouth drooping. Vaguely 
she fumbled with her hair. 

Bandits and murderers outside. The 
upset ironing board, a chair flung legs up, 
broken glass and oil-soaked salt and laun- 
dry spilled all over the wet and messy 
floor. There was no microphone, no os- 
cillator, no way to pierce the distance that 
muffled this place in terrible isolation; but 
there were plenty of hairpins! 

He leaped on one and picked it up, so 
earnestly that she gave him a listless smile. 
Encouraged, he found another. He spied a 
huge curly one of tortoise shell and pounced 
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triumphantly on it and subdued its strug- 
gles and presented it to her. She laughed. 

““Ah-oo-00! Ah-oo-o0!”’ said Buckner, 
ranging like a hunting dog on the trail of 
cowering hairpins. 

They laughed. It eased the pressure on 
his temples; and together they began to 
clear the littered floor. 

What was it he had read about the speak- 
ing flame? A sort of microphone; a bat- 
wing gas flame with terminals in it; sound 
made the flame flutter and modulated the 
current by pressure. 

But he had no gas flame and he didn’t 
know what other flame would do, or how to 
fix the terminals either. Delicate. Im- 
possible. 

The mind is a mysterious thing. Like an 
iceberg in fathomless water, only a little of 
it emerges into consciousness. Below, in 
unknown darkness, is the vast storehouse 
of all memory and a workshop that never 
sleeps. It does not need to sleep. Only the 


-consciousness grows tired, directing, in- 


specting the work that is done down there. 
The workshop has no reason, no judgment 
of its own. It does not know ‘that anything 
is impossible, 

The genius is he who can draw at will on 
that deep, sleepless, eternally busy cham- 
ber of his mind. The crazy man is he who 
cannot shut the door. 

Noise of the wind. It seemed less a pres- 
sure than a suction, the feel of a sinister 
void of violence out there, sucking at the 
nerve ends. How must those noises sound 
to Daphne Carter? Get help! Get help— 
somehow! 

Nobat-wing flame. Buta telephone trans- 
mitter was a simple microphone; carbon 
grains against a vibrating plate, insulated 
from a terminal. The positive electrodes 
of dry cells were carbon. There were dry 
cells in the pump engine in the barn. There 
were phonograph records in the cabinet in 
the living room; good dielectric; easy to 
shape, too, softened in hot water. 

Buckner lay stark awake, wondering how 
much carbon you needed between the 
plates. He didn’t know. He had never 
made a microphone. 

You needed an oscillator, a vacuum tube 
with filament and grid and platinum plate. 
Electric-light bulbs were vacuum tubes 
with filaments. Those fellows had electric 
lights in their boat. The window screens 
of Cletus Carter’s house were copper; they 
had to be, to resist the rusting of salt air. 
Could you use a bit of copper screen for the 
grid, a bit of silver for the plate? 

How could you seal the elements in? 
And how could you exhaust the tube after- 
ward, with no vacuum pump? 

But you needed high voltage. Had to 
get high voltage on your plate-filament cir- 
cuit to make it oscillate. Even then, there 
was no way of being certain that it did 
oscillate.‘ You couldn’t see it, couldn’t feel 
it—a million waves a second. 

There was a Buckner generator, Type K, 
thirty-two volts, in the engine hold of the 
cabin cruiser. You could boost the voltage 
of Type K by rewinding the armature; cut 
the amperage down, but that didn’t mat- 
ter. Voltage was the thing. 

Shellac on the armature coils. Alcohol in 
Cletus Carter’s study; sea specimens pre- 
served in it. Seal your bulb with shellac 
dissolved in alcohol. Wouldn’t last long, 
but neither would the filament in the im- 
perfect vacuum he could make. Needn’t 
make the filament glow full strength. Half 
the storage batteries would be enough. 
But storage cells were heavy, lead plates in 
them; a Type K generator weighed thirty- 
six pounds; bolted down. 

Foolish. Get shot trying. 

Did those fellows sleep with the cabin 
door shut? 

Noises all about the house. Like hands 
that tried the windows, feet that whispered 
all about the floor. Daphne Carter lay cold 
and rigid, listening. It was one thing to 
keep your courage in an emergency, but it 
was different afterward—in long darkness 
that might cover any stealth or any vio- 
lence. 

A door closing somewhere. She was cer- 
tain of it. She heard it again. After a long 
time it came again. A muffled thump. 
That was not the wind! She crept to the 
door and saw a glow of reflected light in the 
hall. She smelled tobacco smoke. Silence 
and the wind. 

She had no weapon. She caught a pair 
of scissors from her workbasket and stole 
down the hall. Light on the floor. What 
were all those things? What was the big 
reading lamp doing in the kitchen? A man 


with his hat pulled over his eyes, bending- 
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“ar. 
over the table. She saw his face and went 
limp with relief. : 

“What on earth are you doing?” 

““Ma’am?” said Buckner: -absently. “Oh; 
scissors. Need those.” 

He didn’t take his pipe out of his mouth; 
he didn’t know it was there. He wasn’t 
embarrassed to see her round arms and 
shoulders bare, the sheer nightgown scarcely 
hiding her body; he didn’t notice it. He 
wore coat and trousers over pajamas, but 
no shoes. There was a black bruise on his 
cheek and a trickle of dried blood on his 
temple, but his manner was absorbed and 
calm. He was scraping with his pocket 
knife at the seal of an electric bulb. 

A screw driver, a wrench, a pair of pliers, 
the enameled cylinder of an inductior 
coil—she recognized these things from hei 
own boat. 

“By the way,’’ said Buckner, “‘found out 
how they crippled your boat; one way 
anyway. Look here.’’ He showed her the 
coil, marred by a little ridge from end t« 
end. ‘Slashed the secondary with a knife 
So I had to take theirs. Need the wire.” — 

And he showed her another, larger coil 
Queer assortment of things on the floor. A 
small motor or dynamo the size of a man’ 
head, the armature out and lying on th 
table. A window screen. A tiny sterlins 
salt shaker from the dining room, Littl 
black boxes of storage batteries. She lifter 
one, and knew what back-breaking labo: 
must have brought them here. 

“You—took these things out of thei) 
boat?” 

“Yes’m,” said Buckner, with that wor 
dismissing a breathless hour in darknes 
where his trained fingers had to serve fo) 
eyes. ‘‘Fair enough. They crippled you 
boat; I’ve crippled theirs, only they don’ 
know it yet.” 

‘ “But what are you doing? What's ital 
or? 9 

“Radiophone. Get help. ig 

Her eyes widened. Pong caught he 
breath. 

“Radio! Can you? Can you—with this 
Are you a radio man?” 

“No; manufacture generators. Mad 
toate Le 

“But you know how?” . 

“T know the principles. I—I thoug 
maybe I could.” ! 

His concentration was broken. Now 
looking at her, he knew what a crazy thin 
he had done. He saw her standing ther 
her breath quickening and her eyes all 
with sudden hope—a woman; to hi 
fragile, infinitely precious thing. And then 
would be hell to pay when those fel 
tried to use their lights. 

“T had a fool notion,” he gaid | 
al! could do it. A man could if i | 

a 


enough.” 

If he knew how to make a micropho 
oscillator; if he knew the hook-up, 
intricate system of circuits that even radi: 
experts knew only by experiment. A 
he was no radio expert. He knew th 
Edison effect, the Fleming valve, the 
strong feed-back, the tiny miracle that D 
Forest named the audion, as the man in 
street might know of newly discov 
lands. These were the adventures © 
world; adventures, not in the visi 
world, but in the unseen illimitable ether 

Can a man walk in Peary’s tracks fron 
reading about the Pole? a 

He tried to explain the difficul'ies to her 
and it seemed marvelous to her that a a 
should know so much. 

“I’m a fool,” said Buckner. “I neve 
thought. If they should try to go awa; 
now—they can’t. I—I better put thes 
things back while it’s dark.” 

“Take the risk to put them back, aft 
you took the risk to get them? Withou 
trying? You’ll do no such thing!” _ 

“Even if they don’t try to start thei 
boat,” said Buckner, “tomorrow nigh 
their lights’ll barely burn. I’ve got hal 
their battery. They’ll try to charge it: . 
then they’ll know.” 

“Tt’s a long time till tomorrow nig: q 
it can be done ——” 

“Oh, it can be done! If I only 

“We'll do it! I'll help. I'ma ae 
good mechanic. You tell me what to do. | 


“<The thing can be done,’ said the Butche! 
‘T think; hh 

The thing must be done, I am sure. | 

The thing shall be done! Bring me pape 

and ink, ian 

The best there is time to procure!’ 


Dark eyes alight. Making a game 0 
she had the courage to play boldly 
; -(Continued on Page 141) j 


} (Continued from Page 138) 
_vin—with him, Pete Buckner, against four 

nen and time. Something seemed to live 

ibout this girl, vital, intangible, as much a 

yart of her as the faint human perfume that 

dentified her among all women. Steadied 
yim, eased his tired nerves like the calm 
ure touch of strength itself. 
4] “Get on a kimono,” said Buckner. “Take 
old, that way. ots 

HE girl melted candles and soaked paper 

ike the wax; scraped carbon from the 
yjositive electrode of a dry battery; un- 
aveled window screen and soldered wire 

vith solder melted from cans and a solder- 
ng iron made of a copper cent doubled 

\bout a piece of wire; lent her deft hands, 

an to bring things; set bottles on the 

‘ttove and plunged them in cold water to 

wreak the bottoms out; made an alcohol 

lamp of a bottle and a twist of cotton. And 

Jl the while she did another thing. Her 

-oice, her gay, high courage, eased the grim 

lriving of necessity, keeping his mind re- 

axed and sure. 

Buckner didn’t know when it began to 
ain. He was shaping a cup from a softened 
‘it of phonograph record, trying to guess 
‘ow much carbon he needed between his 
jlates. All morning it rained. He didn’t 
‘mow the sun was out until she told him; 
ind he told her what to do. 
| Bill Kane, approaching the house from 
he back, saw the cow standing before the 
yarn door, gazing in; but it didn’t occur to 
im to wonder what the cow was looking 
t. He shied a clod at her by way of greet- 
ag. She snorted in pained surprise and 
rotted away, hesitated, heaved herself 
lver the fence and disappeared in the 
lhicket; but Kane didn’t notice that the 
op strand of wire was gone. He didn’t 
‘otice that the screen was out of the kitchen 
mindow. He slammed up the sash and 
2aned his elbows on the sill. He didn’t 
lotice what Buckner was doing. He wasn’t 
ooking for Buckner. 
| “Where’s sweetie?” 

“Sweetie?” said Buckner. 

“Sister—peaches.” 

“Don’t know,” said Buckner. 

“You one of them Bohemian glass blow- 

rs, buddy?”’ 
_ Buckner had the precious bulb in his 
ands. Too late to hide it. Mustn’t act 
luilty. But he could hold it so that the es- 
ential part was covered. 

“Watch,” he said absently, and put it 
0 his lips. 
| Kane watched. He didn’t recognize it as 
m electric bulb; it was changed. It had a 
hiny little thing inside of it, and the, neck 
ff a bottle, drawn thin, was welded to its 
ip. He thought Buckner was blowing; he 
ouldn’t see the blood start with the ,vac- 
um in Buckner’s mouth. The flame 
ouched the joint and sealed the bulb. A 
oor vacuum. Was it enough? : 

The glass of the bottle neck was sagging 

ow like opalescent sirup. Buckner blew, 
nd another bulb swelled suddenly like a 
ubble. Solemnly he melted the bubble, 
nd with a flirt of his wrist flung the bottle 
eck across the room. ; 
_ A fine silver thread spun out. In the in- 
tant that Kane’s eyes flicked after it, 
tuekner slipped his oscillating tube into 
is pocket. Solemnly he coiled the thread 
nd showed it. 

“Don’t tell anybody how I do it. Only 
ian in the world knows how to make glass 
iread.”” 

“Dream on,” said Kane. ‘I saw a feller 
jake a glass ship once. Where’s sweetie?” 
| He climbed in the window. He didn’t 
ay any attention to the things on the 
able; but there was a smell he knew. He 
icked up the jar on the floor and sniffed. 
“Pure stuff,” said Buckner. ‘“‘ Have one 
nme.” 

Kane tilted the jar and let it gurgle. 

“Hey!” said Buckner, startled. “That’s 
ure alcohol! Kill you, that much.” | 
“You don’t know me, buddy,” grinned 
‘ane, refreshed, and showed a tongue fur- 
wed with liquid violence. ‘‘Just my size. 
h, sweetie! Where are you at?” 

He jerked open the closet door. He 

dn’t see the little boxes on the floor, the 
pil of fence wire newly soldered into one 
mg’ length;- he wasn’t looking fo: bat- 
(ries or wire. He went on through the 
louse, the jar under his arm, roaring, open- 
ig and slamming doors. Buckner heard 
letus Carter’s agitated voice, Kane’s hu- 
orous retorts.. Kane wasn’t looking for 
etus Carter either. 

The front door slammed. Outdoors the 
orm was past, but the afternoon seemed 
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weary after violence. The sun was red, un- 
real through worn-out clouds. Buckner sat 
gazing vaguely about him, trying to re- 
member what he must do next. 

His microphone lay ready on the table. 
It was too much to believe that this clumsy 
thing would work. He was a good me- 
chanic; but how could a man do decent 
work without figures to work from, with- 
out proper materials or tools, not even 
time? It was getting late, and he still had 
to rig his variable inductions, cut pieces of 
zine from the table top and solder connec- 
tions and rig a variable condenser with 
pieces of waxed paper. A hell of a con- 
denser! 

His head bobbed with sleep. Somebody 
shaking him. Daphne’s voice; Daphne 
giving him a cup of coffee. He drank it. 
He didn’t see her lips tremble as she looked 
at him. When he looked at her she was 
smiling; he thought he was smiling too. 
He couldn’t see his own face, the black 
bruise on his cheek, his eyes red with 
weariness, his lips twitching with the effort 
to remember what he must do. Gravely, 
returning the cup, he recited a thing he had 
learned from her: 


““* She took the porcelain in her hand. 
Oh, weary mother, drive the cows to roost! 
She poured; I drank at her command, 
Drank deep; and now—you understand! 
Oh, weary mother, drive the cows to 
roost!’”’ 


Didn’t make sense. Didn’t have to make 
sense. Rested you. Eased the pressure on 
your temples. Never mind trying to think. 
Let your hands do the work. He began to 
pry the zinc off the table. 

“Private Carter reporting for duty, sir.” 

“Yes’m. Could you read to me some 
more?” 

Quiet voice running on. Brave and 
sweet. Women were wonderful when you 
came to think of it. Fighting first, erying 
afterward. Never let down until there’s 
nothing to do. Keep her busy. Keep your 
eyes open. Listen, and let your hands do 
the work. You can’t fight; at least keep 
your eyes open and work. A girl like that! 

In a quiet sundown, Brooks and McKin- 
non came up from the lagoon, Cletus Carter 
trotting distressfully alongside. 

“But, gentlemen, what are you going to 
do? No doubt it was an honest mistake. 
I—I shall be sorry I spoke of it if you— 
I—known Archer ever since he was a baby. 
A handsome little fellow. I’m sure Mr. 
Butter wouldn’t maliciously 4 

“Shut up!” said McKinnon, brief and to 
the point. 

There was nobody in the house. They 
searched every room, even the kitchen. Not 
being familiar with this kitchen, they didn’t 
know there had ever been zinc on the table. 
Nothing unusual was in sight, and they 
didn’t think of looking in the wood box. 
They weren’t looking for odds and ends of 
material. 

“Most of the time he sits under the tree,” 
quavered Cletus Carter. “But you 
Gentlemen, I beg of you ——” 

It was under the Tumtum Tree that they 
found Buckner sitting, puffing his pipe and 
gazing dreamily at the dimming sea. 

“Well, Sherlock!”’ said McKinnon, hand 
in coat pocket. 

“Hello,” said Buckner. 

A glance at Cletus Carter was enough. 
The old fellow had been talking—probably 
reasoning with Hammond again; blurting 
out all he knew. 

The question was, how much did Carter 
know? Had Daphne told the old man what 
they were trying to do? 

Too weak, too tired to worry any more. 
Play the game out as far as he could—for 
Daphne, up there in the tree. 

“Quiet little smoke, huh?”’ said Brooks. 

“Tittle uffish thought,” said Buckner, 
puffing gently. 

“Stand up!” said McKinnon. 
your mitts up too!”’ 

““What’s the trouble?” protested Buck- 
ner, standing up. 

McKinnon, going through his pockets, 
found nothing more formidable than a pair 
of pliers and a pocket knife and a well- 
filled tobacco pouch. 

“Found you had some tobacco after all, 
huh?” 

““Yes,”’ said Buckner. 

“Quite a detective,’’ murmured Brooks. 

“‘Oh,’’ said Buckner, ‘‘you mean last 
night? Not my fault McKinnon takes 
Hammond out on deck to bawl him out. 
Couldn’t help hearing.” 

“Just happened to be strolling through 
the engine hold,” said the sarcastic Brooks. 


“Keep 
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“Tell you the truth,” said Buckner, “I 
was scared. Ducked in there. You fellows 
sounded like quarreling. Didn’t want to 
seem to butt in just then. None of my 
business.”’ 

“A true word,” said Brooks smoothly. 
“Well, sweetheart, I’ll say this for you: If 
you're a dick, you’re a new variety to me.” 

“Dick?” said Buckner. 

“Slang,’’ said Brooks, “for plain-clothes 
bull. My mistake.” 

And without any change in his detached, 
smiling manner he caught Buckner’s wrist 
and twisted it. 

“‘Needn’t do that,’’ said Buckner pain- 
fully. “What is it you want? Never had 
any—any experience with bank robbers 
before. Been sick just like I tell you. Try- 
ing to keep out of the way. All I want is to 
sit right here and rest.” 

It sounded like the truth because it was 
the truth. He certainly looked harmless. 
Beyond a doubt he was a weak man, a sick 
man; he looked as if he had just got out of 
bed with only energy enough to pull on 
coat and pants over his pajamas. It didn’t 
oecur to them to look under the low- 
hanging boughs for a coil of wire curiously 
yoked at each end over the neck of a broken 
bottle through which a rope was knotted. 
They didn’t step close to the trunk and 
look straight up; and they couldn’t see 
him thinking. 

“Cheese, Eddie!”’ said McKinnon in 
Brooks’ ear. ‘“‘He’s already done all the 
ene he can do. We can’t bump ’em all 
fo} $2 

“Why not?”’ said Brooks reasonably. 


“What for?” said McKinnon. ‘What 
can they do?”’ 
Brooks pushed and let go. - Buckner 


staggered and set his teeth. Mustn’t faint. 
Not here! 

“Time to—to drive the cows to roost,” 
said he, and stumbled toward the barn. 

The sun, half down, slipped quite sud- 
denly out of sight. In his bunk, Bill Kane 
woke with an exceedingly dry throat. He 
stumbled up and drank prodigiously of 
water and turned on the lights. They were 
dim and red. He shook Hammond, who 
sprawled on his back with a wet cloth over 
his face. 

“Wake up! Lights 
nearly out.” 

But Hammond, his eyes raw with pep- 
per and his dignity raw with ridicule, was 
in no mood to oblige anybody. He cared 
little for lights and less for Bill Kane, and 
said so. 

Kane meditated violence, but didn’t quite 
feel equal to it. He found his jar of alcohol 
and forced a stinging swallow and waited 
to be restored. 

In Cletus Carter’s barn the pump engine 
began to cough at a furious rate. But it 
wasn’t pumping water. It was driving a 
Buckner generator, Type K, rewound for 
high voltage and running faster than it was 
ever built to run. Two bare fence wires led 


Charge battery! 


up through bottle necks into the loft, and |. 


here a lamp filament glowed not much 
brighter than the ones Bill Kane was com- 
plaining of. 

Now from that glowing thread electrons 
snould be flying to that bit of silver plate- 
bent around it; flying through a bit of 
copper screen, setting up pulsations in the 
fence wire hung between the barn roof and 
the Tumtum Tree; sending out waves, a 
million a second, to wash somewhere across 
some chance aérial within its feeble range. 
Did the miracle happen? There was no 
way of knowing. There was no way for any- 
one to answer. 

“Y ou—you talk,” said Buckner. “‘Wom- 


an’s voice is better.” 
Better for what? The bales of hay 
the floor; the 


stacked all about them; 
roof; and a complex, useless bit of junk. 
The thing was dead—dead after all their 
labor. His brain felt thick like putty. 
“This is Daphne Carter talking, on Sun- 
day Key. Sunday Key, Florida. Send 
help! Send help! The robbers of the 
Maynard National Bank in Jacksonville 
are here. Bank robbers! Help! Send help 
to Sunday Key!” 


Brave, sweet voice, trembling a little. |. 


She knew! She knew the thing was dead. Go 
through with it now. Useless, but noth- 
ing else to do. With fumbling fingers he 
moved his foolish sheets of zinc, moved the 
shrill buzzing coil inside another coil wound 
on paper; for he had no means of knowing 
whether his wave was a hundred or a hun- 
dred thousand meters—if there was any. 
Try the full range on the chance of tuning 
in with somebody, somewhere. 


(Continued on Page 144) 
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The Fruits of 
30 Years 


Thirty years’ experience has 
taught us how good shoes 
should be made. And the rep- 
utation of HERMAN’S Shoes 
in every country is proof that 
they have always been made 
that way. 


The attractive lines and 
fine finish of Style No. 490 
(‘‘Sphinx”’ model) are but a 
hint of the unusual value and 
service it will give. 
Write for catalog and 
HERMAN Dealer’s name. 
Joseph M. Herman ShoeCompany , 
Boston and Millis, Mass. TD) 
Makers of over 4,000,000 
pairs of shoes for 


the U. S. Gov- 


ernment 


GLARE SCREEN 


Twenty-eight percent of all auto acci- 

& dents are caused by blinding headlights. 

@ Youcan be sure that no headlight glare will 
blind you if you have a Brinkman Pennant 
Glare Screen on your car. There is perfect vision 
of the road ahead and of oncoming cars, but no 
glare whatever. 

The Screen is adjustable to any position and 
may be pushed out of the way when not in use. 
Made of aluminum and brass; no glass. 

Send $3.00 today for a Brinkman Pennant 
Glare Screen and use it for 3 days. If not entirely 
satisfied, return it and your money will be re- 
funded. Order today, specifying open or closed 
car. Sold by all leading dealers. 

Write for attractive proposition for Selling Agents. 
MIQUON SALES CORPORATION, Dept. 2, Lancaster, Pa. 


N 
S 


WHITE MouNTAIN * 
REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest With 
The Chill In It” 


Are the embodiment of 
all that is new in re- 
frigeration, yet time- 
tested and approved 
by all during the fifty 
years of theirexistence. 


Write for descriptive 
ooklets. 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NASHUA N.H, 


Profit Makers —Early Layers 
Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orp- 
ingtons, Minorcas. Lowest prices. Write for catalog, 


D, T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 37, Peoria, III, 
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-CLOTHCRAF 


H AMERICAS STANDARD SUIT FOR 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST | April 12, 1924 


Spend 10 minutes more in the choice of your 
Spring Suit ... and $10 less on its price! 


YG? Be NOD 


ay 
WS 
®) 


O come to the Clothcraft Store in your town, and spend 10 minute; 
more than usual in the choice of your new Spring Suit is to save $1( 
on its price! Spend those few additional minutes to learn the reason: 
for the striking style of Clothcraft Serge, its pliancy of fit, its shape 

keeping tailoring, its durable fabric—learn why it is that many thousands of well 

dressed men return year after year for “another CLOTHCRAFT Serge’ 

VALUE is the reason . . . extra good looks and WEAR built into Clotherat 

stitch by stitch by the most scientific tailoring in America. You men who havi 

been paying a prices, come here and see how much Clothcraft gives at $29.5C 


The CLOTHCRAFT Store in Your Town 


And now, look for those details that | 

give style and distinction to a gar- | 

ment. Notice the clinging collar, the ~ 

flat lapels, the Se ae fabric to 

your shoulders’ curves, the hang of } 

the sleeves. CLOTHCRAFT has style- » 
| 


in its every line. 7 
nt 

ct ¥ 
m3 
! 


ge 


When the salesman tries on a CLOTH- 
plc ee "t tu rene € mirror 
at once. - close your eyes spend a 
minute noticing the ‘‘fe el” Of the gar- 
m tt s hice down easily on your 
fs IR: adjusting itself to your 
figure! CLOTHCRAFT is comfortable 
from the first—iailored to FIT—to Then turn to the mirror and observe 
how: a CLOTHCRAFT Coat is built to keep 


BE you! 
its shape! Run your hands down the 


front of it. It has ‘‘body"’... substance. 
It models itself natur ey your igure 

and it will keep its shape for st 
Stitch by stitch ertavities st My of 
shape is built in until even a thorough 
drenching will not harm ii 
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It Pays to Dress Well 
Every Minute Every Day! 


HERE’S no gainsaying that! To be well- 

dressed is the first step toward success, and 
well-dressed not merely on occasion, but every 
‘minute every day. CLOTHCRAFT Values, of which 
the serge numbers are but a small part, enable 
any man to dress well at moderate cost. Write 
for Booklet showing samples of CLoTHCRAFT 
“5130” Serge, the styles in which it is made 
up, and the name of the CLotucrarr Store 
in your town. 


CLotucrartT Serge is offered in “5130” Blue, 
Gray or Brown at $29.50. Also in Sport 
Models at $32.50. A heavier weight “4130” 
De Luxe Serge at $36.50. 


The JOSEPH & FEISS COMPANY 
2171 W. 53rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 


And lastly, remove the 
Coat, and look at the hid- 
den details of tailoring 

. . the seams tn the arm- 


holes . . . the finish of the 
cuffs ... the collar. The 
most scientific manufac- 
turing in America gives 


CLOTHCRAFT a perfection 
of finish that insures the 
WEAR and thorough satis- 
faction that CLOTHCRAFT 
guarantees you. 


hen, feel the firm texture 

this famous CLOTH- 
RAFT Serge. Whether 
1% know fabrics or not, 
mur fingers will at once 
W you that rH1s fabric 
EARS, and wears well! 

+ KEEPS its good looks 
id its shape... and al- 
ays looks well on any 
peaston. The ideal 
XTRA sutt. 
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FIFTY~ONE THIRTY 


MEN AND YOUNG 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 


” 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin”’ cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 

Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Ds e Lar gest 


gelling Glalty 
Pencil in 
World 


17 Black Degrees 
3 Copying 


| To insure utmost satisfaction, effi- 
ciency and economy, always use 
VENUS PENCILS. 


Plain Ends, per doz. . 
Rubber Ends, per doz. 1.20 


At Stationers’, Druggists’ and Stores 
throughout the world 


- $1.00 


American Lead Pencil Co.! 
218 Fifth Ave., Dept. P, New York 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREESAMPLE 
Send Sample Checked below—and a VENUS 
ERASER. 

For bold, heavy lines . . 6B-5B-4B-3B 
For writing, sketching2B-B-HB-F-H 
Forclean, finelines2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 
For delicate, thin lines .. 7H-8H-9H 


Name Rae 
Address 


Profession 


Your hands are you 


You are judged by them all day long. Well kept 
nails show character and refinement. Busy men 
carry the Gem to clean and trim their nails 
when necessary. Pocket size, in leather case, 
50c at drug and cutlery stores or sent post-paid. 
H. C. Cook Co., Ansonia, Conn. 


Ge 


$20,000.00 $20,000.00 YEARLY! State Distributors. Newly patented Envelope State Distributors. Newly patented Envelope 
Sealer. Seals 3500 envelopes hour. Remarkable new invention. Tre- 
mendous demand!! Absolutely no competition. Retails $4. only. 
Five Year guarantee, Durable, handsome. Write or wire now free 
particulars, Consolidated Company, 100A Boylston, Boston, Mass. 


NAIL 
CLIPPERS 
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(Continued from Page 141) 
“Daphne Carter speaking, on Sunday 
Key. Help! Help! The robbers of the 
Maynard National 
Something harsh and spongy hit his face. 
“Hay,” he explained. | , Sleepy. Lucky 
I didn’t fall off the 


“«There’s nothing like hay,’” said 
Daphne gently, ‘‘‘when you're faint!’ Just 
stretch out. Now go to sleep. I can do 


this.” 

Strong. Her arms about his shoulders, 
gently compelling him. His head in her 
lap. Sweet voice, trembling a little, going 
on, and on, crying for help—erying to a 
dead piece of junk. Brave little hands 
muffling that lump of wax and metal to 
shut out the noise of buzzing coil and 
coughing engine. He put up his hands and 
covered hers, as if together they might 
drive that message somehow, somewhere, 
to the ears of men. 

No need to fight sleep. Rest. Soothing, 
somehow, his head in Daphne’s lap, his 
hands holding the microphone while she 
changed the condenser and the coil; her 
hands returning to his. Alive! That was 
the feeling that he had—the strong, sweet 
life in her, upholding tired life in him; too 
strong, too sweet to fail. Somebody had to 
hear. Help had to come; would come. This 
thing that they had built together was alive. 
How did he know? 

Once when the world was young, the 
first man touched the woman’s hands and 
felt the first dim faith in immortality; felt 
life too great, too sweet to have an end. 
Nobody taught him that. He knew. That 
was the way Pete Buckner knew his work 
was good. 

That was the moment Bill Kane chose 
to stick his head into the loft. Kane didn’t 
notice at first what made the dim glow that 
guided him. The place, their attitudes, 
meant only one thing to him. A foxy lad, 
this Buckner; sick, but not too sick! Kane 
watched them, grinning to himself. 

“Daphne Carter talking. Help! Help! 
Send help to Sunday Key! Maynard Na- 
tional Bank robbers are here! Sunday 
Key ” 

Slowly it filtered to Kane’s foggy brain 
what she was saying. He saw the glowing 
bulb, the coils of wire, the batteries, and 
like a thunderclap it hit him. Wireless! 
Wireless telephone! 

“Great snakes!’’ said he, or words to 
that effect, and began to hoist himself. 

Then Buckner saw him; saw his great 
hands spread out on the floor; and with a 
memory of the disadvantage of that posi- 
tion he scrambled up and stamped on one of 
them. Kane snatched it free and dropped— 
the loft was not high—bellowing. 

“Eddie! Joe! They got a wireless up 
here! They’re hollerin’ for help! Gang! 
Eddie! Joe! They got a —— Oof!” 

Something heavy fell on him through 
that hole in the floor; a bale of hay and 
something else. Buckner’s one idea was to 
stop that roaring voice that reverberated 
over Sunday Key from shore to shore; a 
bale of hay standing on end beside the trap 
seemed the quickest way. He hadn’t meant 
to fall with it, only his arms and legs 
seemed to work without much system. 

He wasn’t hurt; the bale of hay and Bill 
Kane broke the fall and his hand clutched 
the ladder. Dimly he saw Kane scrambling 
up, and kicked at him and fell off the lad- 
der. Now he could see Kane’s bulk against 
the door, charging straight at him. His 
back was against the wall. He put down 
his head, overbalanced with the thrust of 
the wall and drove head first at Kane’s 
middle. Kane, striking at the place Buck- 
ner’s head ought to have been, never knew 
what hit him. 

Neither did Buckner. He himself was 
dazed by the shock of collision. Right and 
left he smashed at Kane’s sagging jaw and 
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never knew that the man was already out 
on his feet. Stop Kane! Keep Kane from 
shouting while Daphne cried for help! 
That was all he knew. 

But where was Kane? Down, and not 
getting up. Not shouting, only grunting. 
Queer to see a big strong man like that 
huddled face down in the dirt. Buckner 
swayed and sat down on something. It was 
his bale of hay. 

““*Nothing—like hay when you’re faint.’ 
Eh, Kane?” 

Daphne’s hands tugging at him. Daphne’s 
voice. 

““The—the lamp’s gone out. It’s all over. 
Run!” 

Run? Nowhere to run to now. Voices 
hallooing. 

“Bill! Oh, Bill! Where are you? Wire- 
less? Where?” 

“Faster! They see us!” 

Flicking dots of fire in the dark. A pop- 
ping noise, dull in his brain. Something 
going thwick-thwick past his ears. Yells. 

stig with eyes of flame,’”’ said Buck- 
ner. ‘‘‘Whiffling and burbling.’” 

Shots in the dark, and Cletus Carter 
wailing, “Daphne! Daphne!” 

Nobody paid any attention to him. No- 
body‘answered. Thwick-thwick went the 
bullets through the palmetto. 

“Robbers! Murderers! What have you 
done with her? Archer Hammond, as God 
is my witness, I—I shall tell your father! 
Daphne! Daphne!” 

Crashing in the thicket. Silence, and 
men coming back. They found their Buck- 
ner generator, Type K, their batteries and 
what was left of their induction coil. Des- 
perately they carried these things to their 
boat and set them back in place; but none 
of them knew enough to undo what Buck- 
ner had done. Two hours—three hours 
they cursed and labored. And in the night 
a sweeping beam of light peered into the 
lagoon and fell on their useless craft. 

“Come out of it now! Hands first!” 

Half an hour later came another. At 
dawn a broad-beamed open motorboat 
from-the mainland came pop-pop-popping 
in, loaded with men gathered from twenty 
miles of swamp. Farming in the Ever- 
glades does not offer much excitement; 
truly the radio is a great invention! Armed 
to the teeth they came, with rifles, pistols, 
shotguns, anything that would shoot— 
maybe. 

But there was nothing to shoot at now. 
It was the noise of their water-line ex- 
haust that brought two weary fugitives 
from the thicket. 

“Did I—tune in with all of you?”’ Pete 
Buckner asked them. 

“Tune in? We couldn’t tune you out! 
All over the air like a buzz saw!. What 
voltage were you using? Why don’t you 
sharpen that wave of yours? It’s worse 
than static, ripping into everything five 
hundred meters either side of your wave 
length. What kind of license have you got, 
anyhow? Spend the rest of your life in jail, 
jazzing up the air that way!” 

“That would be nice,’’ said Buckner. 
“Quiet place.” 


XIII 


POPULOUS place that morning, Sun- 


day Key. Men trooping to the barn, 
men standing on the lawn grinning at his 
aérial of fence wire with its bottle-neck- 
and-rope insulators, men passing bits of 
Lis apparatus from hand to hand, exclaim- 
ing, laughing, asking questions. Buckner 
answered vaguely. He didn’t see anything 
to laugh about. He felt listless and slack 
and dull. Vaguely his mind kept groping 
for something—what must he do next? 
Nothing. It was all over. Nothing more 
to do, nothing to worry about now. Every- 
thing was all right. 
He saw Daphne comforting her father, 
soothing the old fellow as if he were a child. 


-unmanly thing was this that was ha 


ting a little table, al 


She had lost most of her hairpins again 
Her tumbled hair about her small tire;| 
face made her look like a child herself 
Couldn’t find those hairpins this time— 
dropped in the tangle where they hai 
crawled like hunted rabbits. 

He went heavily to his room and shu 
the door and sat on his bed. What now. 
Nothing. Nobody needed him. « Every 
thing was all right. 

A man went by his window, staring i in 
not that he cared. His mind kept 
What next? Nothing. Nothing to do by. 
rest. Why couldn’t he realize it and fec 
relieved? 

A tap at the door. 
“Who is it?” 
question here. 

“It’s Daphne. Can you open the door 
Got my hands full.” 

Bringing his breakfast on a tray; 
more trouble for him when she had 
much already. He opened his Se 
protest, but only said “Thanks,” 
down blindly on the bed. He didn'es a4 
trust himself to talk. What shameful, me 

} 


He asked listlessly 
Queer to have to ask tha 


ing inside of him? Wrenching at his 
phragm, making his mouth twitch, s 
in his nose and throat? Was ‘he, ‘| 
Buckner, of the Buckner Mente 
Company, going to fall to pieces cr 
like a baby because everything was a| 
right? 

“Breakfast,” said Daphne briskly, sel 


“Ts what we chiefly need. 
Now if you’re ready, oysters dear, | 
We can begin to feed!’”’ | 

| 


Smiling at him. Making a game of fn; | 
even now. Strong little hands, weary an 
brave and sweet. Dark eyes, soft throat, 
fragrance vital and ineffable like life itsel | 

“Daphne,” he said huskily—‘“Daphn| 
I'll never forget. You—all that you’s| 
done for me —— | 

“Don’t,” said Daphne. “You! Keepir| 
on and keeping on, hours and hours afti 
your poor old strength was gone! Fightir| 
and holding on and holding on—for me. | 
can’t help it! I’m just erying becau) 
everything’s all right. There, there! Poi 
tired boy. That’s right. Rest.” ye 

For Buckner’s arms held what the 
needed most; held her close to him 
he sat, his face against her breast. al 
didn’t blame women for erying. It let dow 
something screwed up too tight; it letr 
lief flow over you, soothing your 
nerves. 

He wasn’t even ashamed—this tin 
knew his strength was gone. 

“‘So’m I,” said he. ,, There, there! 
girl. Go on and cry.’ 

Northward a pop-pop-popping died 
Eastward a gray boat went with a 
cruiser in tow. Daphne gazed after 
stroked his hair and murmured some 

“**Calloo! Callay!’” 

““*Beamish boy,’’’ said Buckner dro 
ily. ‘‘That’s me.” 

Cryptic words, these; appropriate 01 
to him who has slain the jabberwock; 
he had done this thing—done it v 
even a vorpal blade; done it with 
but his uffish thought. 

“Rest; that’s right, ” said Da 
“Tired, sleepy boy.” 

A low cool sun, brightly pretendi 
no storm had ever passed across thi 
Southward a swift white boat slid 
three floating dots of green and va 
Only the dots sailed on, on into peac 
blue of sky and water and time sv 
flowing. Whisper of wind in the tre 
endless breathing of the endless gulf, t 
brisk whir of a lawn mower like a cheer. 4 
‘cricket song. But it was not afternoon. 
was eternal morning. Buckner had f 
the only place a man may truly rest. 
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In the Sunbeam warm-air heated home 
all floor space is usable floor space. You 
can place the reading chair where it’s 
most convenient, you can have your 
tables where they look best and you can 
have all your furnishings where you want 
them. 

In your living room,-in your hallways, in 
every room upstairs and down, you save 
floor space and wall space with Sunbeam 
Warm-Air Heating. There’s no heating 


equipment to interfere with your decorative 
plans. Fresh, warm, moist air is brought 
into every room through attractive but 
unobtrusive registers. 


And while you are saving floor space you 
are saving fuel. For Sunbeam Warm-Air 
Heating is direct heating—there’s nothing 
to heat but the air. Every ounce of fuel 
is quickly converted into healthful warm 
air and just as quickly circulated into 
every room in your home. 


The Sunbeam System Gives You 
Warm-Air Heating at Its Best 


Sunbeam Pipe and Pipeless Furnaces are 
so scientifically designed, so well built and 
so skillfully installed that they give you 
warm-air heating at its best. ; 

First you get more heat. Every Sunbeam 
part is properly proportioned and designed 
to extract the greatest possible volume of 
heat from whatever fuel you may use. 

Then the heat is converted into fresh, 
warm air that is amply moistened by an 


Boston Atlanta Cleveland 


THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 
Largest Makers of Heating Equipment 


Chicago Denver San Francisco 


enlarged vapor pan which is a part of the 
Sunbeam System. 


And this healthful air is quickly circulated 
into every room—always kept in natural 
motion—always changing—always fresh 
and pure. 

Before you decide this vital question of 
home comfort send for a copy of our booklet 
“June Weather Made to Order.”’ Learn all 
the advantages of Sunbeam Service. — 
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1924, by 
The Fox Furnace Co, 
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Every winning man has a certain indefinable swing, an 
air of well being and human adequacy, which every 
failure lacks. 


The Kahn tailored man enjoys this advantage to a very 
high degree. His clothes are tailored beyond the reach 
of criticism. They are made of the choicest woolens by 
the most careful and expert tailors in the business and 
minted to styles by the most authoritative designers. 


You can see the new spring styles and fabrics at your 
nearest Kahn dealer’s—$30 to $75. 


Let him measure you now for the new Easter outfit. 


KAHN TAILORING COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 
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THE NORDIC NORTH 


(Continued from Page 20) 


Even today, with good roads and railways, 
there is little land communication between 
tnem. Nature has in fact placed them like 
two men back to back and looking in oppo- 
site directions, Norway gazing westward 
out into the Atlantic Ocean, Sweden gazing 
eastward over the Baltic Sea. With their 
cold climates and scarcity of fertile land, 
neither country has been able to develop a 
flourishing agriculture. However, Sweden 
has considerable mineral wealth, especially 
iron, while both countries have an abun- 
dance of water power. With the develop- 
ment of hydroelectricity, this water power 
has been a great source of prosperity and 
has formed the basis for an important and 
rapidly growing industrial life. Further- 
more, since only a small part of these 
natural resources has as yet been developed, 
both countries have great possibilities for 
future growth in wealth and population. 
Norway has an area of 125,000 square 
miles—a trifle less than the combined areas 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota—with a popu- 
lation of about 2,700,000. Sweden’s area 
is 173,000 square miles—a little larger than 
the state of California—with just under 
6,000,000 population. 

Such are the three Scandinavian nations. 
Taken together, they are a group of some 
importance, covering a considerable area 
and with a combined population of 12,- 
000,000. Furthermore, there is the adja- 
cent country of Finland, which is so 
intimately related to Sweden in both blood 
and culture that, in the broader sense, it may 
be counted as belonging to the Scandina- 
vian family. If that be done, the popula- 
tion of the Scandinavian group is raised to 
more than 15,000,000. Lastly, considering 
the Scandinavian stock in its world aspect, 
we must remember the immense emigration 
of Scandinavians to various parts of the 
world, especially to the United States and 
Canada. It is probable that something like 
3,000,000 of the inhabitants of the United 
States are of Scandinavian birth or descent. 

Here, then, is a group of peoples number- 
ing from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 souls, 
solidly planted in the northwest corner of 
Europe. These peoples are connected by 
close ties of language and culture. They 
are also bound together by the even closer 
tie of blood, for they are near kin. The 
Scandinavians are almost all pure-blooded 
members of the Nordic race—that tall, 
blond stock which forms the predominant 
element in the British Isles, the United 
States and the self-governing Dominions of 
the British Empire, together with many 
parts of Europe like Northern Germany, 
Northern France, the Netherlands and 
Northwestern Russia. The Scandinavians 
are thus blood brothers of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and both stocks show to the full 
those striking qualities of creative energy, 
political ability, self-reliance, self-control 
and common sense that have everywhere 
distinguished the Nordic race. 


Scandinavian Prosperity 


Seandinavia is in fact an old Nordic 
brood land, a reservoir and breeding ground 
of Nordic stock, sending forth for ages wave 
after wave of Nordic migration. Many of 
the Nordic tribes that overran the Roman 
Empire and settled the British Isles came 
from Scandinavia. Pure Scandinavians 
were the vikings, who not only ranged Eu- 
rope from Spain to Russia but also fared 
forth in their tiny ships across the trackless 
northern ocean, settling Iceland and Green- 
land, and actually discovering North 
America, thus anticipating Columbus by 
500 years. Strange accident of history! If 
Leif Ericson and his Norse rovers had voy- 
aged a little farther southward and had 
planted a colony that could well have 
prospered, North America might centuries 
ago have become a greater Scandinavia and 
the whole history of the world would have 
been changed. 

It was not to be. Scandinavia missed her 
great opportunity overseas. She also lost 
her European opportunity. Instead of 
uniting, the Scandinavian peoples wasted 
their abounding energies in fratricidal wars 
that were their common undoing. When 
we look back on the medieval might of Den- 


mark and on the power of Sweden from ~ 


Gustavus Adolphus to Charles XII, it is 


not too much to say that a united Scandi-. 


navia might have forged a Baltic empire 


that would have endured to this day. In-. circumstances, the health and vigor 


stead of this, the rising empires of Russia 


_ profoundly poor, most of their p 


forgotten the Scandinavian peoples, regar 
ing them as little nations whose day w: 
over and whose very existence would he 
forth depend upon the mutual jealo: 
powerful neighbors, tempered perh: 
sentimental consideration for a heroic ) 

This attitude was not strange, be 
century ago the Scandinavian 
seemed to have no future worth : 
of. Their present prosperity is in stri 
contrast to their past misfortunes. 
tury ago the Scandinavian count: 


sources of wealth being either unkn 
undeveloped. This poverty was re 
by the sparseness of population, Sean 
navia at that time being able to support k 
than a third of its present inhabitants. 
the prospects did not look bright. Sy 
with her cold, frostbound soil, could 1 
hope greatly to extend her cultivable : 
Denmark, though possessed of rich 
land, was very small. Norway was |} 
strip of barren mountains. : 
Nevertheless, despite all these han 
the Scandinavian peoples turned to 
showed the stuff that was in them. 
behind them the bitter memories 
defeats and their lost provinces, t 
solved to make the most of what w: 
Applying their inborn energy and in 
gence to an intensive development of 
natural resources, they soon laid the { 
dations of their present prosperity. 


The Achievements of Denm 


In all three countries it is the sam: 
of grit, thrift, hard work and inte 
insight, making much of little and 
every new development to full ai 
Take Denmark, for example. Lackinj 
she does, minerals, coal and water 
Denmark’s one real asset was some | 
farmland. But there was so little of it 
cultivated in the ordinary way, it 
never support a large population. 
Danes therefore determined to speciali 
high-grade lines for export. Accor 
they went in for scientific dairyi 
greed livestock and certain high-class 
cultural specialties. Gradually they 
up a marvelous system of produce 
distribution and marketing on co¢ 
lines. It is not too much to say that 
Danes have industrialized agricultur 
time passed and Western Europe | 
covered with cities and factories the DB 
found an ever-increasing market for 
products. The development of cold 
and cheap long-distance ocean tra 
tion threatened to hit them for a whi 
bringing in competition from distant | 
of the world, like North America, § 
and China. But the Danes triumphed 
this also by concentrating on q 
Moreand more, Danish butter, Danish 
and Danish agricultural specialties go 
reputation for being the best on the 
pean markets and thus fetched fancy pl 
Danish agriculture is thus the solid fou 
tion of Denmark’s economic life, a 
alla triumph of intelligent, skillful pl: 
Besides her agriculture, Denmark 
large merchant marine and a prospé 
fishing fleet, while her industries, th 
relatively less important, are profitak 
high-grade. 

Another point that should be n 
Denmark’s social soundness and th 
diffusion of prosperity. The Danish 
tryside is inhabited, not by peasants i 
ordinary European sense, but by intelligen 
well-educated, prosperous yeomen, ownlr 
and loving their land—in other word 
farmers in the true American sense of tl 
word. Even in the towns there are not tl 
contrasts between great wealth and grin 
ing poverty observable in many other lana 
Furthermore, taxation statistics sho 
the national wealth is becoming moi 
generally distributed; and this, be it notet, 
is due to natural economic processes 
Danés are too intelligent to tinker 
crank legislation. +4 

Thus Denmark advances steadily despi! 
all the troubles of her European neighbo 
It is estimated that the national wealth 
Denmark has doubled in the last ty 
As might be imagined under 


years. 
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Danish people are excellent. The average 
_oxpectation of life is fifty-six years for men 
ind fifty-nine years for women. A century 
ago it was only forty years for men and 
‘orty-three for women. This clearly shows 
| the great advance of health and vigor that 

jas taken place during that period. As 
_ night be expected, the population shows an 

nerease healthily adjusted to the rate of 
Bosc and social progress. At present 
he net increase in population is a trifle 
“nore than 1 per cent a year. 
_ The economic development of Norway 
ind Sweden, though different in direction 
rom that of Denmark, is equally striking 
ind equally due to energetic, intelligent 
oresight. At first this development was 
argely maritime, both countries building 
yp flourishing merchant marines and fishing 
jeets. The perfecting of the steamship, for 
nstance, enabled Norway to develop fully 
_ jossibilities like the Arctic fisheries. Later, 
Norway began to capitalize her scenery, 
yecoming one of the chief tourist resorts of 
sheworld. Every year great floating hotels 
ring multitudes of travelers to enjoy the 
yeauties of Norway’s magnificent fiords and 
0 gaze at the midnight sun. Meanwhile 
Sweden was fast developing her mineral 
vealth. Until the age of railroads, steam 
‘ind electricity, this had been but little ex- 
)loited, because most of Sweden’s minerals, 
yarticularly her iron deposits, lie in the far 
jorth. Today Sweden is an important iron- 
ind-steel-producing country, specializing 
~n high-grade lines. 

| 

_ The White Coal of the North 


| The greatest single factor in the pros- 
yerity of Norway and Sweden is, however, 
the development of water power. Its 
importance is comparatively recent. Both 
hese mountainous lands have a multitude 
pf waterfalls and rushing streams; but 
ormerly these, though things of beauty, 
were of little practical use. The develop- 
nent of electricity, however, entirely 
shanged thesituation. Hydroelectric power 
vas now seen to be available in almost 
imitless quantities, and this white coal, as 
t has been aptly named, has been increas- 
ngly harnessed to a myriad industrial ac- 
livities, so that both Norway. and Sweden 
‘oday possess a flourishing industrial life. 
{nd this may perhaps be still in its infancy, 
‘pecause neither country is at present using 
nore than one-tenth of the total hydro- 
tlectrie power that is available. The per- 
jecting of long-distance electric power 
Tansmission promises soon to open up a 
treat new source of wealth, since Norway 
ind Sweden will be capable of supplying the 
power needs of all North-Central Europe. 
| Economic and social conditions in Nor- 
vay and Sweden bear a general resemblance 
0 those of Denmark. In both countries 
fre standard of living, health and education 
s high. In both countries the national 
vealth is rapidly increasing and is well dis- 
tributed, while the rural population con- 
ists, as in Denmark, of sturdy, free-spirited 
reoman farmers. The population shows a 
teady, healthy increase of about 1 per cent 
| year, and should the development of 
tatural resources continue at its present 
‘ate, large further increases of population 
‘an be supported in the future. 

Such are the economic and social achieve- 
nents of the Scandinavian peoples. Let us 
ow examine theif political achievements, 
vhich have insured their stability and have 
aved them both from tragic quarrels 

‘mong themselves and from dangerous 
euds with their neighbors. As we have al- 
eady remarked, these political achieve- 
nents have been of a high order. During 
he past twenty years the Scandinavian 
yeoples have to their credit a whole series 
if successful political settlements that rank 
‘mong the finest examples of human intel- 
gence, foresight and self-control. 

The first of these political tests was the 
risis that arose between Norway and 
}weden, resulting in the separation of the 
lwo countries in the year 1905. Though 
‘ccupying the same peninsula, the Swedes 
nd Norwegians have never been one peo- 
le. Sundered by a barrier of lofty moun- 
pias they had slight physical contact and 
ecordingly went their respective ways. 
such contact as they did have was usually 
f a hostile nature. For centuries Norway 
as politically united to Denmark and 
vally supported it in the long series of 
ano-Swedish wars. When the Vienna 
ongress of 1814 remade the map of Eu- 
pe after the Napoleonic Wars, it took 
orway away from Denmark and assigned 
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it to Sweden as compensation for Finland, 
conquered by Russia a few years before. 
But this diplomatic transfer did not result 
In a union of hearts. Though Sweden 
granted the Norwegians practically full 
autonomy, they remained dissatisfied and 
chafed at political union with their Swedish 
neighbors. Chronic disputes culminated in 
the year 1905, when Norway seceded and 
proclaimed its independence. 

_This was rebellion. Sweden was aflame 
with wrath, especially since most Swedes 
believed that Norway was guilty of nothing 
short of treason in face of a common foe— 
Russia. For Czarist Russia was at that 
very moment destroying the liberties of 
Finland, hitherto an autonomous depend- 
ency of Russia, but now being brutally 
transformed into a Russian intrenched 
camp that threatened all Scandinavia with 
the shadow of the Russian bear. 

For a moment war between Norway and 
Sweden seemed inevitable. Swedish voices 
demanded the punishment and subjection 
of the “traitorous rebels.” Norwegian 
voices answered bold defiance. Both sides 


-mobilized and made ready for a war that 


would inevitably have been of a most stub- 
born and sanguinary character. 

But the war did not take place. Intelli- 
gent, sober second thought—the inborn 
heritage of the race—warned instinctively 
against fatal disaster. Both sides began to 
figure out the consequences. Cool-headed 
Swedes soon realized that to hold down 
Norway against the fixed determination of 
its people was in the long run impossible. 
Furthermore, both peoples came to see that 
such a war, whatever its outcome, would 
leave them alike at Russia’s mercy. Ac- 
cordingly, the crisis was settled without 
shedding a drop of blood. Sweden recog- 
nized Norway’s independence and Norway 
gladly accepted Sweden’s demand for the 
total disarmament of their common frontier. 

The results of this peaceful settlement 
were of the happiest nature. Within a few 
years all traces of mutual bitterness had 
vanished. On the contrary, since causes of 
friction had been removed, the two peoples 
began looking at their common interests. 
The Russian peril was a powerful promoter 
of kindred feeling. When the Great War 
broke out in 1914 both countries made 
haste to affirm their friendship, for simul- 
taneously with their declarations of neu- 
trality they formally agreed that under no 
circumstances should one country take 
hostile action against the other. 


Peaceful Settlement of Differences 


An even more remarkable example of 
intelligent forbearance was shown in the 
settlement of the Danish-Icelandic con- 
troversy. Iceland, that strange land of 
snow fields and volcanoes lying in the re- 
mote recesses of the Arctic Ocean, was set- 
tled more than 1000 years ago by rebel 
vikings refusing obedience to the first Nor- 
wegian kings. Eventually brought under 
Norwegian control, Iceland passed with 
Norway under Danish rule; but when Nor- 
way was joined to Sweden in 1814, Iceland 
remained under the Danish crown. It may 
seem strange that the sparse population of 
this forbidding land—only 90,000 souls— 
should have cherished separatist feelings; 
yet such was the case. The old Norse love 
of freedom was in the blood, and as time 
passed the Icelanders, despite wide auton- 
omy, chafed under Danish overlordship, 
precisely as their Norwegian brethren did 
at political union with the Swedes. 

Here, if ever, was a test of Scandinavian 
forbearance and self-control. A handful of 
people scattered along the shores of a dis- 
tant and barren island were asserting their 
claim to independence against a wealthy 
nation of 3,000,000. Denmark could have 
crushed Iceland at a stroke. In fact, de- 
pendent as the island is on imported food- 
stuffs, almere blockade of its ports would have 
starved the Icelanders into submission. 

Yet the Danes never even considered 
such measures. The dispute was temper- 
ately argued out, and a solution was finally 
arrived at satisfactory to both sides. By 
the Act of Union of November 30, 1918, 
Iceland was declared to be a free sovereign 
state, united with Denmark by a personal 
bond of union under the same king. Certain 
matters, especially foreign affairs, are con- 
ducted by Denmark; but the act may be 
revised in the year 1940 at the option of 
the contracting parties. 

This settlement, like that between Nor- 
way and Sweden, is producing the happiest 
results, both Danes and Icelanders experi- 
encing an increase in mutual regard and 
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cAt a (ost 
of a Few Dollars I (reated 
a New SHome” 


A GIRL DID THIS, 
WITH NOTHING MORE THAN 
A LITTLE. BOOK, A LITTLE 
BRUSH AND A LITTLE 
UNIVERNISH 


By a Young Wife 


E shall call him George, because that 

is nothing like his real name. When 
he and I first planned to be married, he was 
a junior in medical school. We thought he could jump right out of col- 
lege into a practice which would support us—and the rest seemed easy. 

Then George decided to become a specialist. I approved. But it 
meant yearsof additional study and appren- 
ticeship on a small salary. Things looked 
pretty blue. No money—no wedding— 
no home. 

One day I discovered that my father 
; * owned a tiny farm just north of town. The 
ie AS land was leased to truck gardeners,"but the 

iy little farmhouse was ancient and empty. 

maa Two weeks after this discovery I was 

at work on the interior of that cottage. The more I experimented 

and explored'the stronger grew my conviction that here were the pos- 
sibilities of a charming little home. 

I called my young brother in and we went to work on the stout, 
bare timbers, the woodwork, the heavy old floors. We cleaned and 
we varnished until we had restored the really fine rooms to their orig- 
inal glory. 

Nothing is so substantial, so beautifully simple, as New England 
farmhouse architecture. And Murphy Univernisu brought the old 
wood to life like magic. 

So enthusiastic did we become that we went 
the rounds of our relatives and took away all their 
discarded furniture. Discarded—didI say? Iwish 
you could have seen that furniture after it had 
been cleaned, scraped and UnivernisHED! It was 
beautiful—as only fine old things can be; and as 
fresh and inviting as only UnivernisuH could have 
made it. 

Before I knew it, I had a home. As soon as father saw it, he gave 
the house to me. Now we can marry on George’s tiny salary. There 
is no rent to pay—and practically nothing to buy. And all that “work” 

was fun! 


»® » * 


I wish you could see Father and Mother apply- 
ing the UNIVERNISH treatment to our ancestral 
domicile. They say I made them ashamed of 
themselves. Well—at a cost of a few dollars, 
and a little work, I created a new home. 
That’s something. 

and 

; Save She tl asin 


Murphy Varnish Company 
NEWARK, N. J., and CHICAGO, ILL. 


Murphy Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada 
Successor to The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited 
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HE modern bathroom is essentially an 

American institution—brought to the pin- 
nacle of perfection with “Tepeco” All-Clay 
Plumbing Fixtures. 


No room in the house is more worthy of the 
utmost care in the selection of its fittings. No 
other so clearly reflects the judgment and in- 
nate refinement of the home’s occupants. 


Yet so slight is the difference in cost between 
fixtures that “‘make’”’ and those which mar, that 
nowhere does the axiom “‘the best is the cheap- 
est’’ more aptly apply. 

Tepeco closets of all-clay—each equipped with a tank 
of glistening white china—with trouble-proof working 


parts, and surfaces unaffected by stain, acid or soil, meet 
every building need. 


The quiet Si-wel-clo is naturally the leader—for silence 
will ever be a most desirable feature. “Bathrooms of 
Character” S-5 describes and illustrates Tepeco Water 
Closets for every place and purse, including the popu- 
lar “Welling,” “Merit” and “Saxon.” 


Send for your copy today—then you’ll understand why 
some closets cost more, and are worth more, than others. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON; N. J., U.S.A: 


NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


TERPECO Water Giaeae 


FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE 


Above prices are F. O. B. Trenton, N. J. 
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common aspiration toward larger Seandi- 
navian interests. This double development 
is well expressed by the leading Icelandic 
journal, which recently remarked: 


We understand thoroughly that our future is 
best made secure by a more intimate union and 
more active communication between the Scan- 
dinavian nations, and it is our definite purpose 
to work for this end. But we wish to do so asa 
sovereign state, as an independent people, just 
as independent as the other peoples in Scandi- 
navia. 


These two examples show how Scandi- 
navia has solved her internal problems of 
political readjustment. They certainly 
merit the attention of thinking people 
everywhere. Yet no less worthy of the 
world’s attention is Scandinavia’s attitude 
toward her neighbors, particularly regard- 
ing lost or unredeemed territories. One of 
the most disquieting and discouraging as- 
pects of present-day Europe is the fierce 
clash of imperialistic appetites displayed 
by most of the European nations. This is 
not a matter of size; some of the small na- 
tions are more greedy and reckless than the 
larger ones. In certain cases the claims ad- 
vanced by nationalistic propagandas are 
based on the most absurd perversions of 
history, or even upon the brazen argument 
of strategic frontiers. Some of the argu- 
ments would be laughable if they were not 
so tragic. Territories lost centuries ago are 
to be redeemed, ancient defeats are to be 
avenged, long-established borders must be 
rectified. The Versailles Peace Conference 
at the end of the Great War was turned 
into a perfect bedlam by the wild cries of 
greedy propagandists after all they could 
get regardless of consequences, and. too 
many of these unsound claims were, alas, 
allowed; the upshot being that Europe is 
today cursed by a whole crop of national- 
istic troubles threatening new wars. 

In striking contrast to all this stands the 
attitude of Scandinavia. Not that Scandi- 
navia lacks such claims if she cared to raise 
them. The Scandinavian nations have lost 
many territories to neighboring states. In 
two cases the loss was comparatively recent 
and still keenly felt. These were Sweden’s 
loss of Finland to Russia in 1809 and Den- 
mark’s loss of Schleswig-Holstein to Prus- 
sia in 1864. At the close of the late war 
Denmark and Sweden both had opportuni- 
ties to regain at least portions of these lost 
territories. Let us see how they conducted 
themselves. Their attitude is in such re- 
freshing contrast to that of most other 
European nations that it well merits our 
attention. 


Danish Self: Restraint 


Consider first the case of Schleswig- 
Holstein. This borderland between Den- 
mark and Germany was conquered by 
Prussia in the year 1864. The southern 
province—Holstein—is thoroughly Ger- 


man in blood and speech. The northern. 


province—Schleswig—is predominatingly 
German in its southern part; but the north- 
ern portion adjoining Denmark is mostly 
Danish in blood and language, while there 
is a considerable Danish element in the 
central portion as well. .By the peace of 
1864 it was agreed that a plebiscitie should 
be held in North Schleswig in order that the 
inhabitants might themselves decide their 
political allegiance. Prussia, however, dis- 
regarded this proviso. The plebiscite was 
never held and the Danish districts were 
ruthlessly Germanized. 

Denmark thus had a first-class grievance, 
which was recognized by the Versailles 
Conference. Indeed, a considerable body 
of public opinion in the Allied countries, 
particularly in France, urged the Danes to 
assert their historic rights to all Schleswig- 
Holstein. If Denmark had said the word 
she could probably have had both provinces 
for the asking. Imagine what would have 
happened if such an opportunity had been 
offered most European nations! But not 
the sane, farseeing Scandinavians! The 
bulk of Danish public opinion rejected such 
suggestions without a moment’s hesitation. 
To poison their national life by annexing 
more than 1,000,000 recalcitrant Germans 
and to hang about Denmark’s neck the 


millstone of a German war of revenge was' 


clean against Danish common sense. Dan- 
ish feeling crystallized in a popular slo- 
gan—All That is Danish. No More and 
No Less! 

That was the watchword, and thus was 
it settled. The destiny of Schleswig was 
determined by the free vote of its inhabi- 
tants. The province was divided into three 
zones, each zone to vote separately. In fact 


‘Finland and bind Finland to the § 


before the vote was held, the Danish Goyer) 
ment voluntarily ruled the southern zor) 
out of consideration as being clearly Ge 
man, thus avoiding the unnecessary fri 
tion that the holding of a vote might hay| 
caused. Ultimately the northern zor 
voted for union with Denmark by a vote, 
three to one. The middle zone, on the co). 
trary, voted to remain German by mo) 
than two to one. This result was, of cours 
disappointing to Denmark. There was eve 
some talk of disregarding the vote and a) 
nexing the territory. But the bulk | 
Danish public opinion refused to be stan’ 
peded—All That is Danish. No More ar 
No Less! That was what the Danish peop 
had promised, and they kept their w 
The next notable instance of Sear 
navian moderation was the attituc 
Sweden in the Aland Islands controvers 
This rocky archipelago lies in the Baltic S¢ 
midway between Sweden and Finlan 
Sweden ceded the Alands to Russia 
with Finland in 1809, but always re 
their loss, since they virtually dom . 
Sweden’s capital, Stockholm. aie 


land declared its independence after 
Russian revolution of 1917, the inhabitar 
of the Aland Islands, who are of pure 
dish blood, declared that they wanted 
back to Sweden rather than to form p: 
the new Finnish state. Naturally, S 
public opinion warmly favored the r 
of the Alands. But the Finns strongly o) 
jected, declaring that the islands forme 
part of their country. The question wi! 
warmly debated on both sides, considerab | 
bitterness developed, and there was 
talk of war. Sweden was so much s 
than Finland that she could have sei 
islands at will. But Sweden resiste 
temptation. 


The Significance of Race 


Here again Scandinavian common 
and farsightedness prevailed. §S 
true policy was to make fast friends ¥ 


navian family of nations where she 1 
belonged, thus banishing the Russian 
To seize the Alands would embitter Fi 
and perhaps drive her back into Ru 
arms. Accordingly, Sweden offered to 
mit the matter to arbitration and the 
was tried by the League of Nations. 
league awarded the Alands to Finla 
condition that they be permanently ne 
tralized and that their inhabitant 
granted full autonomy. Another victo 
for peace and sanity had been won. 
Such is the record of the Scandinavii 
peoples in their dealings both with o 
another and with their neighbors. It is 
brilliant record that may well be ponder 
not merely by Europe but by the whi 
world. It is also a striking display of tho 
inborn qualities of intelligent foresigh 
high political ability, self-control and 
mon sense that are the birthright of t)| 
great Nordic race to which the Scan¢ 
navians belong. These things did not ha 
pen by chance; they happened beca 
they were thought out and carried out | 
well-bred brains. Once again the fund 
mental importance of race in human affai 
is clearly shown. a 
It is interesting to note that this bas| 
fact is consciously appreciated in Scant) 
navia, perhaps more generally than an 
where else. More and more Scandinavit) 
public opinion is realizing the true signi| 
cance of race, as distinguished from oth c 
factors like language and nationality, whi 
elsewhere are apt to confuse the issue. 
This growing appreciation of the 
idea is producing excellent results. _ 
It is drawing the Scandinavian b 
brothers into a closer and more intima 
association. It is also inspiring them with| 
heightened desire to do their utmost | 
saving the threatened fabric of Europet) 
civilization. =| 
And surely the Scandinavian peoples a 
capable of playing a part in Europe's 1 
construction far greater than might appe 
from their mere size and population. O 
of the things that the whole world needs | 
learn is the fact that quality is much mo 
important than quantity. In Scandinav 
we surely have quality. Here are ful 
12,000,000 people, racially homogeneo) 
and of an unusually high grade; intellige 
progressive and prosperous; with no serio) 
internal differences and no external for 
Certainly, Scandinavia is today the brigh) 
est spot on the Continent of Europe. 
~ Editor's Note—This is the third of a series ¢ 
cles by Mr. Stoddard. The next will appear 
early issue. 2 Pees Se A 
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y in women whom no one but myself 
it beautiful. I mean that through the 
nlium of revealing fabrics alone I had 
ie more than one girl the uncrowned 
‘en of New York. Unfortunately, in the 
instance, a young person who came to 
-vulgarly plastered in paint, powder and 
caro, and whom I merely scraped and 
bi had superbly dressed, turned out to be 
own niece by marriage Our social po- 
sm is such, sir, that, having made a public 
sibit of this mischievous infant as a 
per-room divinity, I thought it best to 
e the country for a time. You will get 
ange of my delusion when I tell you that 
said her name was Eglantine, and in the 
» it turned out to be Daphne.” 
Oh, I wish,” said the quiet girl at his 
' speaking for the first time, “that my 
sie had been Daphne instead of Phyllis.” 
A generically feminine remark,” com- 
ited the duke, eying her with an accus- 
‘yet baffled expression. ‘Let us reflect 
; Daphne, fleeing from Apollo, became 
laurel, sacred to the god, extolled by 
1i; and that Phyllis also enriched the 
‘of the pagan world. To her grave is 
ibed by some authorities that tree 
eh at fixed seasons becomes wet with 
and by others the almond is said to 
sprung from the same spot and to 
a2 first burst into the glory of its bloom 
the embrace of her truant lover. I con- 
a he continued, regarding the girl se- 
ly, “that considering the derivations of 
two names, their equal legendary and 
antic traditions, and the equilibrium 
ined through the ages between their 
h'ming allusive values, there can be no 
sion save one why any person named 
Tllis should wish to be called Daphne, or 
areverse. That reason is comprised in 
afact that you are a woman.” 
he girl took the lengthy and erudite 
ke so meekly that Trumper felt sorry 
er and wished to say something to ease 
iwkward silence, disturbed only by the 
ed ticking sound which came from 
ous parts of the duke’s imposing per- 
But before he could think of any 
yriate remark his attention was dis- 
ad by the insistence with which the 
and the youth sitting opposite to her 
gazing at each other. How long, he 
d himself, had they been doing that 
o1 of thing? 
: take the liberty to differ with your 
T 


; 
eu 


e,” said the young man presently with 
htair of a squire coming to the rescue. 
‘lough I am not a woman, there is no 
ae on earth, however repulsive to the 
aithat I would not prefer to Basil.” 

Nor need we differ on that point,”’ rum- 
le the duke. “Personally, I would have 
erred the bagatelle of another bar sinis- 
In Our genealogy to your recurrent name 
aie family descent. But let us avoid 
¢mony and return to a pleasant subject.”’ 
5 he made the suggestion the som- 
ier, followed by LaGratte, approached 
mi set before the party four flowerlike 
se each with a bulb half an inch in 
‘igieter at the top of its tall stem. The 
u was filled with crystal-white nectar 
a he form of Russian kiimmel, thirty 
€s ripened in the wood before bottling. 
hbearded duke sniffed its fragrance as a 
uzy bee snuffles the honey buried within 
_timpet bloom, closed his eyes, and was 
b(t to sip when somewhere within or 
b(t his person a tinkling chime began to 
out the Bluebells of Scotland. Even 
mving what he did, Trumper jumped in 
‘seat, and to his surprise the girl seemed 
quily startled. Only the young man did 
.otmove by so much as the flicker of an 


yesh. 

‘\h!” breathed the duke heavily. “That 
ennds me.” 
a ‘put aside his glass and drew from a 
a 


cious pocket in the skirt of his coat a 
oUrain repeating and musical clock by 
uailey Norton, a thing of such compact 
‘etvident beauty that Phyllis flushed with 
eure and Trumper gasped as it was set 
mhe table before them. From another 
y commodious receptacle the duke 
06a six-inch miniature gem, a bracket 
piece by Daniel Quare; and from each 
vast waistcoat pockets a huge watch, 
méin a tortoise-shell case scrolled with 
oland with a face of deeply engraved 
il; the other, a perpetual self-winder 
4g calendar and an equation of time regis- 
ers well as an independent second hand 
m ke enameled dial, while on its back was 
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ae (Continued from Page 19) 


an engine-turned device showing the age of 

the moon, the amount the mainspring was 

wound, a regulator for speed, and also one 

for the repeating train. He held it gently, 

Spine it over, passing it from hand to 
and. 

“This, of course,’”’ he rumbled softly, “is 
not Bréguet’s masterpiece, the most famous 
watch in the world, begun in 1789 and com- 
pleted in 1802; but it runs it close. Al- 
though it established the high-water mark 
of mechanical ingenuity for a- hundred 
years, Ve do not love it; I respect it. These 
and their like I love,” he continued, waving 
one great hand at the timepieces set upon 
the table, and fixing his eyes on Trumper. 

Look at them. Can you conceive of their 
having been made by stolid Britishers? But 
once having digested that conception, can 
you Imagine any save Britishers as their 
source? My affection for them has sub- 
jected me to ridicule and occasionally to 
annoyance through half my life, and yet I 
am constantly repaid by their profound 
significance. Let us admit that we are not 
a nation of artists, but let these lovely 
clocks deny that we have been a nation of 
shopkeepers. The glory of the names of 
Quare, Windmills, Lamb, Tompion and 
the Nortons is the glory of peaceful Eng- 
land. Clocks—masterly, enduring, and 
beautiful—symbolize the emblem of a 
national characteristic—a triumph, sir, 
summed up in the one word artisan; a word, 
by the way, which you omitted both in 
speech and in thought when you defined 
creation as the sole end of artistic man.” 

“But by that very definition,” inter- 
jected Trumper, “I admit this exquisite 
handiwork to the realm of art.” 

‘In doing so you are wrong,” replied the 
duke promptly. “Stick to your guns, man, 
and leave me to mine. These mechanisms 
are neither creative nor interpretive; even 
their beauty, as you can see, is an adjunct. 
Nevertheless they are the glorification of 
the lowly, the apotheosis of the learned 
hand guided by pristine and uneducated 
brains, the bloom upon the rod of an age of 
guilds, the very flower of individual indus- 
trialism, now, alas, being crushed between 
the upper and nether millstones of a greedy 
capitalism and a gross-minded proletariat! 
Through them there comes to us no appeal 
for a renaissance in art. No, sir. The 
clamor they raise is a sturdy outcry for the 
rebirth of the artisan.” 

“T stand overwhelmed and corrected,” 
murmured Trumper with his most winning 
smile. 

He would have said more, but the occa- 
sion had suddenly become unpropitious; 
LaGratte was ushering in the dinner. Dur- 
ing its presentation, solemnity and silence 
enforced their reign, even over Basil and 
Phyllis, both patently too young and inex- 
perienced to be awed by mere viands. The 
girl shut her eyes after fishing out her first 
snail, and ate it with a gulp. She paid 
for this action both in material loss and with 
asignal tribute. Before she could surrender 
unconditionally to the delicacy of the mor- 
sel in her mouth, Trumper and the duke 
each deftly snatched a snail from its shell 
upon her plate. When she opened her eyes 
she promptly devoured the rest, searched 
for the two missing from her allotment, and 
colored divinely at the realization that they 
had been filched. From that point onward 
throughout the meal, being healthy though 
slight, she remained earnestly on her guard 
and missed nothing except that at a know- 
ing wink from LaGratte, the sommelier 
served her generously with the Bucellas 
alone, brazenly omitting even the motion 
of offering her any of the vintage Burgundy 
or of the fine champagne. 

The cognac, which had a history all its 
own, was served in the far depths of bell- 
like goblets. The duke passed his portion 
of the venerable liqueur several times be- 
neath his nose with a slow rotary movement 
which sent its oils creeping up the sides of 
the glass and its sublimated fumes up his 
nostrils. 

““Which leads us back,” he said calmly, 
as if two clocks flanked by two watches had 
not ticked away forty-five minutes since 
Trumper’s last murmured contribution to 
the conversation, “to your deprecatory 
valuation of the power to make beauty 
bloom upon the bare twig.” 

He sipped sparingly from his glass and 
settled back in the groaning though sturdy 
chair of oak in which he sat. Trumper did 
likewise; but Basil and Phyllis remained 
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erect, their elbows on the cleared table. A 
glow as of supreme inner content emanated 
from all the participants in the choice din- 
ner; but, nevertheless, these two young peo- 
ple seemed like silent scoffers just beyond 
the pale of true devotees. They said noth- 
ing aloud—they knew better—but their 
eyes for some time back would have ap- 
peared to an onlooker as engaged in gossa- 
mer persiflage unworthy of the occasion, 
the food and the wines. In the girl’s face, 
however, there was an indefinable tensity 
which suggested that her still bosom har- 
bored worry of some kind. 

By a common impulse the duke’s glance, 
as well as Trumper’s, swerved slowly to rest 
upon her. Trumper’s thoughts began to 
run as follows: Had she known Basil all her 
life? Were they in love on two sides of the 
barrier of consanguinity? Were they poor? 
She was not so small, after all. What a 
shame she wore those straight-hanging an- 
gular tweeds, obscuring her from the neck 
down. 

Lovely color, gray eyes and soft brown 
hair; but first, and above all, lovely color. 
What couldn’t he make of her if only 
Binotinelli lived around the corner instead 
of across the sea! 

The duke’s ponderings took a like yet 
dissimilar trend: Here was Phyllis, a mere 
twig of a girl; not a bare twig—but per- 
haps, zesthetically, she would show to bet- 
ter advantage if she were! His brow 
clouded and his eyes again appeared vaguely 
puzzled. 

Under the double-barreled inspection the 
flush of excitement in Phyllis’ cheeks sud- 
denly deepened to a vivid pink and, sym- 
pathizing with her embarrassment, Trumper 
decided to address her. 

“Ride?” he asked monosyllabically, his 
mind reverting subconsciously to the 
thought that she was the kind to take a five- 
barred gate without flicking an eyelash. 

She cast him a sidelong glance—a mere 
switching of her eyes away from Basil’s 
face, and back again. 

“No. Golf,’”’ she replied. 

“T mean no impertinence,” began the 
duke, addressing Trumper. ‘Incidentally 
need I say that I never intend impertinence? 
But I would like to know, with specific 
reference to our previous conversation, 
what stands in the way of your applying 
your magic to our little friend Phyllis? 
Does she lack the essential foundation— 
the unburgeoned bud?” 

“Indeed she does not,” laughed Trumper. 
“All that stands between us and her reve- 
lation is her own good will, subject to the 
conjunction of opportunity, money and a 
skilled artisan. Of these the least ismoney— 
the only ingredient, I may remark, consid- 
ering the lateness of the hour, of which we 
can command an immediate supply.” 

The duke stared at his ranged timepieces 
while Phyllis cclored even more deeply, 
without, however, giving any further indi- 
cation that she had heard. There was 
pee acceptance nor resentment in her 

ace. 

“You have mentioned three factors,” 
rumbled the duke—‘“‘time, conjoined to 
opportunity; money, which is negligible; 
and the matter of skilled assistance. Now 
there is no truer platitude than that time 
was made for slaves. I-do not consider the 
hour late. As for opportunity, I may say 
without assuming credit, that all oppor- 
tunities were thoughtfully gathered and 
stored for me by my ancestors long ago. 
Finally, the same fortuitous circumstance 
of birth assumes even master artisans as an 
incidental appanage, subject to beck and 
call at any hour of the day or night. Such 
being the case, I suggest that we adjourn to 
Pentorland House. The mere assurance 
that it has not entirely burned down will 
justify the excursion.” 

He arose, motioned to Basil to settle 
with LaGratte, and led the way from the 
restaurant, followed closely by Trumper, 
and lingeringly, as was natural, by Phyllis. 
She did not actually wait for Basil, but she 
appeared to be going to and then to have 
decided not to, after all. 

When the party of four reached Pentor- 
land House they found that it had not been 
destroyed; indeed, it looked as if no con- 
flagration or contortion of mere Nature 
could ever burn or shake it down. The 
duke in his progress into the pile was met 
by a major-domo, a butler, two footmen, 
various lackeys and lesser servants, to each 
of whom he grunted a separate instruction. 
Without exception they looked astonished, 
but bowed in acquiescence. Overhearing 
a famous name and a stupendous order, 
Trumper interrupted. 
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“Nothing but blue fabrics, your grace,” 
he corrected. ‘Every shade and texture of 
blue; but only blue.” 

‘Only blue, then,’’ rumbled the duke. 

They passed through a vast Empire 
drawing-room, through another apartment 
slightly less formal and spacious, through a 
library, and finally into a large hall where 
was gathered the famous Pentorland col- 
lection of British-made sand glasses, clocks, 
watches, chronometers, synchronizers and 
barometers. A separate and lesser division 
was devoted to astronomical, globular and 
urn timepieces of exquisite design, some of 
them of foreign derivation and all attesting 
the French influence and predilection for 
astonishing intricacies of precision. 

“This universal time teller,” said the 
duke, pausing before a globe carried on the 
shoulders of bronze figures, ‘‘not satisfied 
with showing solar time, the sidereal day, 
the height of the sun and a calendar of the 
months, seizes the interest of withered 
cartographers, for it is reputed to be one of 
the earliest post-C olumbian representations 
of the terrestrial sphere.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, shook his 
shaggy head, and turned with a smile toa 
clock of baffling simplicity—an airy dial 
supported on a block by two simply scrolled 
brackets. Within the circlet a fantastic 
dolphin of bronze carried a pivotal bal- 
ance arrow on its curved tail. That was all 
that met the eye, and yet it kept time. 

“The mysterious clock by John Schmidt 
of St. Mary Axe,’’ murmured the duke. 
‘‘We know the trick of the hidden weights, 
but the chastity of the original design has 
never .been equaled. Think on that for 
a moment. Does it not lead one to the 
absurd conclusion that there may be some- 
thing virginal in an idea—a sort of inimi- 
table bloom upon the fresh conceptions of 
the mind? Schmidt was a captive, a Dane 
taken prisoner at Copenhagen, but British 
air was in his lungs when he breathed this 
masterpiece.” 

They passed lingeringly from marvel to 
curiosity, from curiosity to gem, from gem 
to sheer beauty, infinitesimally ornate. 
Minutes slipped by and a myriad bells, 
gongs and chimes struck the hour, for 
many of the more modern clocks were kept 
in running order. The sound began thinly 
here and there, increased to a confused 
chorus, and gradually diminished until only 
a single laggard was left striking all by it- 
self. An hour later the jangling music 
broke forth again to find them still in the 
hall, and it was sometime later that the 
duke led them into an adjoining picture 
gallery. 

“Lights, Basil,’’ he ordered. 

Basil opened the panel which concealed 
a great keyboard and threw on one picture 
overlight after another until every canvas 
was illumined. Then, without apology, 
Trumper displaced him and turned out all 
the lights save one. 

“Why did you do that?” asked the duke 
curiously, but without anger. 

“No impertinence was intended,” said 
Trumper grimly from the shadowy gloom. 
“Tt is merely that I cannot endure seeing a 
collection of paintings like tombstones in a 
row. Such treasures as you have here can 
live only by a momentary and individual 
illumination. In that way and in no other 
may we perceive the very flesh of the dream 
of a master long dead.” 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed the duke. 
“T had never thought of it, but I believe 
you’re right.” 

“Of course I’m right,” continued 
Trumper. ‘Public galleries stuffed with 
pictures have lost sight of their reason to 
be. Instead of inspiriting, they outrage 
aspiration by the very glut of a collective 
impression. They have become wine cellars, 
measured by age and money—catacombs, 
ranging according to file and catalogue, the 
carcasses of the glory of the past. Down 
their alleys flee the gangling neophytes 
of art, doing a gallery a day. I hate it, and 
this is the first chance I ever had to turn off 
a hundred lights and leave but one.’’ 

“T’m glad you did,” said the duke. “ Vis- 
itors come here; few but students are ad- 
mitted. Henceforth they shall see only one 
picture a day. I notice you have chosen for 
tonight an unusually fine example of the 
Reynolds blue. Was it with intention?” 

“Tt was,” replied Trumper. 

“Tn that case,’”’ continued the duke, “‘if 
you will conduct Phyllis into the adjoining 
room I fancy you will find a condition of 
interest to you both. Basil and I will re- 
main here.’ 

Trumper was himself accustomed to per- 
form miracles in what he considered a 
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rather large way, but he gasped upon enter- 
ing the room indicated by the duke. It had 
been transformed into an atelier of no 
mean proportions, with working tables, a 
dress form, a pier glass and dressing table, 
all of them littered or festooned with fab- 
rics, lingerie, hosiery, slippers and profes- 
sional paraphernalia. There was a coiffeur 
in attendance, as well as a famous dress- 
maker with her satellites. Two maids and 
an elderly housekeeper, who looked dazed 
beyond recall, appeared to be in charge of 
the invading forces. 

Trumper resisted an inclination to pause 
to measure the power which could call 
forth this assemblage of materials and ex- 
pert personnel out of a Saturday night in 
London, of all places. He looked at the girl, 
expecting to find her overwhelmed, and 
immediately felt like bowing in admiration. 
Though possibly the most excited person in 
the room, she was certainly the most self- 
possessed. Nervy—riding on her nerve, 
but riding straight. Extraordinary situa- 
tion! If the duke could do this sort of thing 
for her on a whim, why hadn’t he done less 
and more long ago at an expense which 
would have been trifling in comparison? 

“Are you frightened?”’ asked Trumper. 

“No,” replied Phyllis in a low voice, 
audibly controlled. 

“T mean, are you game to do just as I tell 
you?” he amplified. 

“T am,” she answered, her jaw setting 
firmly. 

He turned to the coiffeur and spoke in 
French. ‘Dress mademoiselle’s hair high 
to form a crown; not a la pompadour, how- 
ever. The effect sought is that of something 
light, airy—let us say a nimbus—throwing 
brow, face and neck into relief.” 

Phyllis took off her tweed coat, undid her 
blouse, sat down before the dressing table 
and surrendered her head to the coiffeur. 
While he worked Trumper examined the 
store of materials at his disposal. The lin- 
gerie was quickly chosen, but when it came 
to dress slip, stockings and slippers his se- 
lections were arrived at only after count- 
less matchings of shades. 

He had made no plan in regard to this 
quiet girl; nevertheless, he had one. It had 
simply leaped out to meet his sixth sense 
in such matters. Her distinctive note was 
color; in other words, a sensitive and 
transparent skin. 

The choice completed, he said to the 
dressmaker, “You will fit mademoiselle in 
these. When she has them on, call me. But 
just one word. The bodice must be sus- 
tained from the left shoulder alone, and 
should be as low as possible, making due 
allowance for the modesty of a jeune fille.” 

He returned to the picture gallery, where 
he found the duke seated on an Etruscan 
marble bench in a near-by corner, smoking 
a pipe stolidly, gazing meanwhile at the 
one illumined painting as if he had never 
before seen it. Basil was nervously dispos- 
ing of one cigarette after another, tossing 
the butts into a great formal urn which 
seemed to wince at each desecration. His 
face lit up as Trumper entered, but his eyes 
remained fixedly upon the door, promptly 
closed, beyond which a small army was 
doing things to Phyllis, and apparently 
taking its own time about it. Trumper 
took his place beside the duke and remained 
there without speaking until he was sum- 
moned. 

Upon his return to the atelier he felt his 
first surge of elation, for he perceived imme- 
diately that instinct was leading him along 
the right trail. Phyllis, high headed and in 
quarter profile, was standing before the pier 
glass, clothed in a sheer dress slip of dark 
blue, stockings of a paler shade, and satin 
slippers which repeated the exact note of 
the underskirt.. At the spring of each 
arched instep shone a glittering buckle of 
antique paste. Only her bare shoulders and 
arms betrayed the turmoil within her in 
two respects—by their rigidity and by a 
faint flush which responded to the alternat- 
ing current of her blood. So delicate was 
this spaced coloration that it almost es- 
caped the eye, and yet it was so evident 
that once seeing its blush descend to her 
finger tips, imagination promptly leaped to 
follow it to her toes. 

“The hair is excellently done,’ said 
Trumper to the coiffeur, who was waving a 
bottle and making signs that he wished to 
speak. “‘What do you want?” 

“Mademoiselle has refused without your 
permission that I apply liquid powder on 
her arms and neck.” 

“Liquid powder!’ snapped Trumper. 
“Go, vandal! You have permission to 
leave at once.” 


-I ask your permission to turn off th 
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He waved the hairdresser out of the: 
and went to the bolt of velvet upon yj 
he had pinned his faith. Just as it lay, 
one fold tumbled to the floor, it gave} 
the eyes and heart. It was blue—one} 
it was blue—but beyond and beneat| 
perceived surface there were depths | 
depths of color, ever darker, ever reve 
a soft shadow behind the shadow : 
He turned to the dressmaker. | 

“I’m going to tell you what I wish| 
said, ‘‘then sit down and watch you « 
As you know, madame, the essen: | 
art of clothing the human frameis, stra) 
enough, revealment. Hence the 
der, giving a line unmarred even b; 
There will be three diagonals to 
one from the top of the left shoul 
neath the right arm, one from thai 
the left waist, one from there over 
hip to below the right knee. 
length you can in this last line. 
quire a motif for the skirt, I wo 
have it in the old-fashioned ridi 


mentioned; use the whole bolt if 
“Oh, no!”’ gasped Phyllis as if 
been struck, but no one paid the 
heed to her exclamation. 
“‘T see the dress, m’sieu’,”’ said t) 
maker dreamily. ‘‘There will 
a single ornament on the left sho 
“There will not,” replied T 
phatically as he sat down. 
place there a bow—a small bow of 
terial itself, and a great knot abo 
hip, also of the velvet. Nothing 
An hour later he arose and w 
“Phyllis! Phyllis!’ ; 
She awoke slowly from ent 
and turned on him gray eyes, 
fixed, almost frightened. Co 
through her body and back a 
face paled for an instant, and 
began to tremble. 
“None of that!’ exclaimed 
hoarsely, but still in a whisper. 
After I leave, count sixty; then op 
door wide, pass through it and sta 
full shaft of its light. Do you und 


tiptoe, and slipped out into the ¢ 
where he found the duke sound 
pipe fallen to the floor. Basil was p 
and down, lighting one cigarette 
other, his stock of matches long 
hausted. Trumper picked up th 
pipe and awoke him. 

“‘Here’s your pipe, sir,”’ he said. 


the lights? I can promise you 
another picture to look at—one 
have never seen and will never fo: 
Without waiting for an answer k 
the length of the gallery hurriedly, swi }t 
off the light, and made his way back 
the dark. The gaze of the three ( 
centrated upon the door through ¥ 
girl must enter. They waited, 1 
tautening, nerves alert. 
As the seconds passed, Trumpe 
incipient stirrings of panic witl 
What had happened? Had she 
stood? Had she broken down? 
earth was there to be frightened ab 
way? And then the door opened 
throwing a slanting oblong shaft of 
light into the darkened gallery. A 
moved barely across the thres 
stopped. 2 
Phyllis, in quarter profile, ch 
eyes lowered, shoulders square 
hanging at her sides! Phyllis 
glowing lamp within a draped 
flowing, living velvet! Phyllis, ris 
a chalice of translucent yet pr 
shadowed blue! 
Every evening a million girls ¥ 
clothing in public than Phyllis h 
comparative private; and yet 
cause to blush by reason of one P 
totally bare—shoulder. Techni 
specifically, she was fully clothed, 
her downeast glance caught t 
of a shoulder whose nudity was 
by so much as a quarter-inch 
satin ribbon her startled eyes forg 
son that the rest of her was not 
and she blushed—just as Trumpe! 
tended she should do. Have | 
caught sight of a pink dogwood mak 
own light in the shadows of the fores 
became like that. 
“Lovely!” rumbled the duke 
intended for a murmur. ‘‘Broml 
(Continued on Page 159) 


(Continued from Page 154) 
, startled shy beauty into the open 
e even such duffers as Basil and I can 
_ Adorable child, never before discoy- 
e you glorify the human eye, long 
mized as the most intricate of the 
<tor’s marvels and yet ignored in its 
, remarkable attribute. I refer to its 
-ishing faculty for taking an ell when 
“ive it an inch. Divine, chaste shoul- 
- Looking upon it, imagination would 
the bit in its mouth and bolt, were we 
atlemanly enough to give it rein. Look 
|at the tips of her fingers, Basil, my 
sand even then you will be in peril. See 
‘ide of youth paint them pink and 
/, pink and white, as if the blood of 
.oms were in her veins.” 
je girl lifted her eyes, bit her underlip, 
; all white, and suddenly turned rigid. 
sarms seemed to snap at the elbows as 
sands flew to cover her face. 
yh!” she cried. “Oh!” 

fy dear, dear child!’’ exclaimed the 
i. He leaped with amazing alacrity 
i; the bench, went to her side, cast one 
i1-coated arm around her and clasped 
eat hand on her bare shoulder. ‘‘ What 
‘we done? What have I said to hurt 
my sweet girl?” 
—it isn’t that,’”” stammered Phyllis, 
sing her eyes desperately, but shedding 
stual tear. “‘I don’t care what you 
¢ I—I just love you. But I’m so 
sable.” 
od bless my soul!’’ ejaculated the 
kin dismay as he turned wide eyes on 
uper. “Bromleigh, what terrible af- 
» have we committed? Your little 
ti is trembling like an aspen leaf!” 
“ly little sister!” breathed Trumper, 
hit, the hair on the back of his head be- 
A trick? A trap? 
ne was he? In treacherous New York 
stolid London? What had he done 
At what point in his inanely passive 
yess had he stepped on a banana peel 


1d to cling to the duke’s gigantic figure, 
lhurying her face in his flowing beard. 
*hat’s it,” she burst out, closing her 
saightly and nodding her head to give 


“ou didn’t send Lord Beswick his—his 

ts back again yet, I see,’’ he said. 

shook her head, her face wistful with 

light and perhaps with dreams of her 

n but she didn’t say anything. 

“ou ought to,’’ he told her. 

still she didn’t say anything. 

ou gave them back to him once, you 

” continued Jed, “and he never knew 
hy don’t you do it again now, and 

Kit stick this time?’”’ And thinking of 

S note with a certain warmth of 

he darkly added, “‘ You take my ad- 

nd send them back. He has no right 

ge you things.” 

dit I can’t send them back,” she said, 


‘crunching the gravel. 

€ didn’t sleep very well that night. 
Beswick!”’ he spitefully told 
lf once. “I wish—I wish—I wish he 
Halifax!” 


HHAPS Beswick himself at that mo- 
Mnt wasn’t far from wishing the same 


*n the London papers reached the 
ws next morning, Lord Beswick’s 
niled all the others in the police news. 
Vg failed to appear in court at half past 
' Friday morning, he had been seized 
™: inexorable hand of British justice— 
ze it might be said, by the scruff of his 
ineck—and the aforesaid inexorable 
iGipparently hadn’t the slightest inten- 
letting go again until its captive had 
thirty days in Bogwood Jail—‘“‘as a 
g to the motoring public, however 
hi placed, that the laws of these islands 
It to be broken with impunity.” 

0 bad—too bad,” said Jed when he 
he news on the terrace after break- 


s,” said Lady Quentina as innocently 
Slant itl?” 
was quite indignant. 
bw do you mean—isn’t it?” he asked. 
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emphasis to her broken phrases. “You 
thought I was his sister, and he thought I 
was your niece, and Basil knew all the time 
I wasn t anything but a brazen interloper. 
All evening I’ve been watching him, wait- 
ing for him to tell, and he’s been watching 
me, tor-tormenting me.” 

“T have not!”’ shouted Basil with wild- 
eyed fervor. ““You—why, I’ve been adoring 
you That’s what I’ve been doing—adoring 
you! 

Phyllis turned to look at him without 
relinquishing her hold on the duke. “Do 
you mean to say you didn’t know?” 

“Of course I knew!” declared Basil 
loudly. ‘“That’s what I was adoring.” 

The duke threw back his shaggy head, 
and also, without loosening his hold, roared 
with laughter. ‘Bless my soul!’’ he gasped 
when he could command his breath. “You 
little plucked one! You straight, hard 
rider for a fall! Tell us all. Out with it.” 

_“T heard Mr. Bromleigh dreaming his 
dinner; then I heard you say you must 
dine with him if it was the last act of your 
life. I was so small behind you, you 
couldn’t have seen me anyway, and it was 
so easy, and I was so lonely, and I had 
plenty of money to pay my share, so I ju- 
jus-just joined the party. I wouldn’t 
rather be called Daphne than Phyllis, but 
I had to introduce myself somehow, didn’t 
I? So you see you were wrong about my 
being a woman. In a way, I mean, of 
course.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the duke. “In a most 
delightful way.” 

“And so—well, after that, with Basil 
staring and staring and never saying a 
word, I just couldn’t let go. I drifted in 
deeper and deeper—and now they’ve cut 
up a whole bolt of this lovely velvet, and 
I’m sure I haven’t enough with me to pay 
for that.” 

“My dear,” said the duke, patting her 
shoulder, “‘you have already paid for it a 
hundred times over. You have brought a 
master picture into this pompous gallery— 
one which I can take with me wherever I go 
and which would live on in my eyes even 
should they lose the outward sense of sight. 
Lovely Phyllis, I give you my old heart 
along with the new gown, and still Iam in 
your debt.” 


(Continued from Page 38) 


“Oh, it’s one of those silly little things 
that worry dad,” she naively explained. 
“Hivery year at Newmarket they run a race 
called the Rawley Steeplechase. It was 
named, they say, after one of the Rawleys 
who was a wonderful rider—a major in the 
cavalry who was killed at Waterloo—and 
we've always had a horse in it. This year 
Black Bess was entered. Of course she 
hasn’t the ghost of a show; but if we don’t 
start a horse we lose the name; it wouldn’t 
be called the Rawley Steeplechase any 
more. And the only one who can ride Black 
Bess is Barry; and if Barry’s in jail—don’t 
you see?—dad will think he’s failing the 
family again, and anything like that makes 
him dreadfully low.” 

“But I thought the groom was toride 
him,’’ objected Jed. 

“No; Barry was to ride him. It’s for 
gentleman riders.” 

“But isn’t the groom’s name Barry?” 

“No; Harry.” 

“T must have got the name mixed some- 
how,” thought Jed; and aloud, “Is that 
the only reason you’re sorry?”’ 

“Well,” she said, bringing the brim of 
her hat into action, ‘‘of course I hate to 
think—of my future husband,——” 

Jed got up as though a bee had stung 
him. 

“Your future husband!” he scoffed. 

They were going to ride again that morn- 
ing, and the stolid-faced youth from the 
stables now appeared with the two vener- 
able hunters, Flick and Flash. If you 
didn’t look out, Flick stopped to rest him- 
self going up hills, propping himself on 
three legs and falling at once into a brown 
study. Flash was more active, preferring 
to keep walking; and whenever he was 
coaxed into a trot he arched his old neck 
and flung out his old legs and puffed and 
blowed and seemed to think that he was 
accomplishing miracles of speed at which 
the whole world must wonder. But Jed 
didn’t mind. 

As long as Lady Quentina was by his side 
he didn’t care how slowly the horses flicked 
and flashed along. 
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“You give me your heart?”’ she mur- 
mured. 

‘And the gown,” answered the duke, 
his eyes crinkling with sheer pleasure in the 
feminine wizardry which could think fast 
enough to say heart instead of gown. 

How great a man! thought Trumper. 
How massive, yet how quick to catch elu- 
sive wit upon the wing! Howrough without, 
how smooth within; a clocklike mechanism 
running in a bath of the milk of human 
kindness. 

How could such monstrous hands be so 
gentle in caress? 

“You are a darling!” said Phyllis. 

She threw back her head and lifted a 
face, still serious though no longer nerv- 
ously tense, to his; then very gradually her 
lips curved into a smile. He bent down to- 
ward her lower and lower, a startled look 
betraying that he was being drawn by some 
unknown force. When he got near enough 
she kissed him. 

“Basil,’”’ rumbled the duke presently, 
“drop whatever you are doing and take our 
Phyllis home.” 

Half an hour later—at three o’clock on a 
Sabbath morning, to be exact—the duke 
himself accompanied Trumper to the steps 
beneath the beetling portico of Pentorland 
House, whence they beheld London’s early 
dawn tinting the vast smudge of the city 
with its straw-colored light. 

“You are sure you prefer to walk?” he 
asked. 

“Quite sure,’”’ replied Trumper. 

“And you won’t accept the loan of Basil’s 
polo string for the length of your stay? 
The ponies are really mine, you see.”’ 

“T thank you for all your kindnesses,”’ 
replied Trumper warmly; ‘‘past and pros- 
pective. But the truth is I’m leaving town 
at once. You see, I fled from a perilous 
city; I find I have come to another.” 

“My boy,” said the duke, laying his hand 
affectionately on Trumper’s shoulder and 
twinkling the twinkle in his eye, ‘“‘do not, I 
beg of you, label perilous this night of our 
youth. An amazing evening for all four of 
us, I grant you; but amazing only in that 
it has pursued its triumphal course with 
malice toward none. That’s the great won- 
der that lies warm upon the heart, eh? 
With malice toward none.” 


” 


Tale RAWLEY STEEPLECHASE 


They wound their way along a winding 
road, talking of this and that. Sometimes 
a swarm of rabbits would pop off the road 
and into the hedge, and then they would 
talk of rabbits. And sometimes they would 
pass a thatched cottage, half-timbered, 
with an old man in a smock working in his 
garden; and then they would talk of 
thatched cottages and old men in smocks. 
There are times when the talk doesn’t mat- 
ter—mere tuning up of conversational fiddle 
strings—and they didn’t strike any deep 
notes till they stopped at a gate and looked 
at a field which contained a ruined abbey. 
: re wonder how long it’s been there,”’ said 

ed. 

“About five hundred years.” 

“In another five hundred,’ he said, 
“there won’t be much left that’s standing 
today. I‘wonder who built it—their names 
and what they did.” ; 

She shook her head, her eyes still on the 
ruins. 

“T sometimes think of that,” he con- 
tinued. ‘In another five hundred years 
the people then won’t even know that we 
lived.” 

He left it there, but the lesson stayed 
with him—to seize the moment and to 
waste no time. He looked at Lady Quen- 
tina and their eyes met. 

“There’s a view up here,’’ she said, “if 
you're not too tired.” 

“Tired!”’ he scoffed again. 

So they went on up the road for a mile or 
two, and then crossed a field to the edge of 
a wood. It was, indeed, a view. Here and 
there in the distance were the smoky palls 
of factory towns; and modern building 
schemes, expanding with geometrical pre- 
cision, could be seen as though laid out on 
a draftsman’s board. But' the larger part 
of the picture was filled with old estates and 
older villages, greensward that hadn’t felt 
the plow since the time of the Georges, 
fields that hadn’t changed their bounds 
since William the Conqueror. Stratford, 
Banbury, Warwick, Oxhill, and the triple 
spires of Coventry—they were all there; 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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; (Continued from Page 159) 
st like a jewel in the scene were the 
~s of Rawley Towers, the river wind- 
jlow it and the woods beyond. 
"at’s the best of all,” said Jed, nod- 
yoward the Towers. 
liked that. They had dismounted 
lick and Flash were sedately grazing. 
Quentina sat down with her back 
ta tree and Jed found a place not far 


sw long have the Rawleys lived 
* he asked, looking at the Towers. 
sarly four hundred years.” 

ad I suppose in another four hun- 
i ” 

shook her head. 

*ve got to sell,” she said. ‘Do you 
swhat I think is one of the truest say- 
* ‘The old order changes.’ Most all 
pie places you see; they’ve either been 
|e they’re going to be. You ought to 

had talk about taxes and charges. 
at you up, he says. Poor dad, he’s 
nticking it out till he’s pretty well de- 
rl, ’m afraid, Anyhow, he’s selling 
but he’s waited so long v 
Jhat are you going to do?” he asked. 
fre are you going to live?” 
h was vague about it. 
Jiardly think it’s settled yet. A flat in 
«n, perhaps, or we may. go abroad. 
; another thing that makes dad so 
-he thinks he’s failing the family— 


_od the war a 
Fatty hard,’ nodded Jed. ‘“‘I can see 
4 


\s; isn’t it? But don’t let’s be sad 
4) please.’”’ She did a friendly thing 
1 did it as innocently as a girl of six 
i have done it. She rolled his sleeve 
knd jooked at his scar. “I was think- 
aout it last night,” she said, ‘“‘and was 
n to see it again.” 

ti would have been all right, even 
nhe patted his sleeve, if Beswick’s ring 
n been upon her finger, flashing as 
i in disdain of what was going on. 
tard Beswick rich?” asked Jed. 

h gave one of those far-away nods 
clall men know, and looked so wistfully 
n that Jed couldn’t help what came 
rxt. 

lon’t care,” he said. “He isn’t good 
at for you. It makes no difference 
ch he is. A poor man often makes a 
Tppier than a rich one.” 

adidn’t deny it, but sat there clasping 
kees and looking down at the view—a 
trorth seeing if it hadn’t been for that 
ible ring. 

Yu do as I tell you!”’ Jed suddenly 
aired. “You send his things back 
in’? 
I.an’t,” she said, more with her lips 
1 er voice. 

Yu can’t? Why can’t you?” 

/ aS a long time coming, but it came at 


II went and pawned some of them,” 
sd, “and now I couldn’t send them 
< ven if I wanted.” 

,idn’t take Jed long to guess why she 
Twned them. 

S52 did it to pay Miss Graham and 
'e groaned to himself. “I thought it 
why she wanted the things back that 
’ orning.”’ 

hmore he thought it over, the more 
rl he saw what a mess it was. 

il only knew Cosetta’s address,’’ he 
igt, “I might be able to do something 
Or if I only knew when Mr. David- 
wuld be back #4 
dew held out her hand then and he 
e her to her feet—helped her to her 
4d promptly forgot all else. 

he didn’t know Cosetta’s address, 

} didn’t know when Mr. Davidson 
lcreturn; but he knew something else 
/ aS very private which more than 
ie for his ignorance in every other pos- 
When he helped Lady 
1a to her feet, both of her hands in 
» put too much spring in her effort 
d to lean against him to catch her 
»—a few breathless moments during 
e felt her heart beating. And this 
hing that he knew which was very 
a: She didn’t hurry to pull herself 
yrom him, and during every one of 
€ eathless seconds she seemed to for- 
tht her hands were still in his. 


> lirection. 
nf 
s 


xII 


N they returned to the Towers, 
made an excuse to go to the 
himself 


+” he said to the groom, “just 
e matter with this man-eating 
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horse of yours, and just why is it th 
On, ae he can ide her?” rice 

“°K’s the only one with pluck enough,” 
said the other shortly. ; "ber 

“Oh!” smiled Jed. “And have you 
pluck enough to saddle her, Harry?” 

“Aye, that I have,” said the other, “and 
would ride her, too, if it wasn’t for this 
Sanguinary leg of mine.” 

Black Bess trembled when she saw the 
saddle, watching it wickedly from the cor- 
ners of her eyes; but beyond a few fancy 
dancing steps she offered no objection 
either to bridle or girth straps. 

salad like to come with you, sir, if you 
don’t mind,” said Harry, who was probably 


ripe for a bit of excitement; and rather | 
hypocritically he added, “It may steady | 


‘er down a bit if she ’as another ’orse for 
company.” 

“All right, Harry,’ said Jed; “but be- 
fore you saddle one of the others, I wish 
you would tell me where I can find a 
hammer.” 

“An ’ammer, sir?” said Harry with sur- 
prise. 

“Aye, my lad, a good serviceable ham- 
mer, such as British workmen use to drive 
good British nails.’ 

“There’s one in the ’arness room, on the 
bench. I'll get it if you like.” 

“No; I'll get it. You saddle your horse.” 

It took but a minute, and at the end of 
that time two nervously stepping horses 
picked their dainty ways out of the Rawley 
stables—a powerful black mare with Jed 
astride her and Harry on the cob. 

“Ready?” said Jed. 

“ Aye, sir!” 

Jed kicked his heels in Bess’ flanks and 
they were off. At the end of the lane a road 
stretched to right and left. Jed leaned his 
body to the left, and Black Bess responded 
like a thundering black cannon ball—that 
is, if you can imagine an enormous cannon 
ball with four tremendous legs turning a 
right angle curve. 

“Good old girl!” cried Jed. 

At the next turn he wheeled her to the 
right, again supplementing the bit with 
pressure of knees and weight of body; but 
when he tried to stop her he soon discov- 
ered that so far as ordinary methods were 
concerned he might as well try to stop the 
wind. 

“All right,” said Jed. ‘‘Running away, 
are you? Poor old Bess, believe me, though, 
you're going to stop quickly enough when 
the crucial moment arrives!”’ 

With one of his hands, in lieu of crop, he 
drew from his pocket the hammer which he 
had found in the harness room, and between 
the mare’s flattened ears he marked with 
his eye an imaginary spot. 

“‘Just so hard, old girl,’’ he said, ‘‘and no 
harder. I don’t want to knock you stiff, 
but I aim to knock some knowledge in you 
before I’m through.” 

He had his chance sooner than he ex- 
pected. At a turn of the road they came in 
sight of an approaching motor; and Black 
Bess, suddenly checking her speed with a 
snort, rose grandly on her hind legs and 
made pugilistic feints with her front feet. 
Nearer and nearer to the perpendicular she 
arose, and just at the right moment, when 
another two inches would have tumbled her 
backward, Jed brought the hammer down 
between her ears. It was a shrewd blow— 
hard enough, in all conscience, but not too 
hard—and Bess went back on all fours. It 
was only for a moment, though. Up, up, 
up she went again, higher and higher—and 
again at the crucial angle the hammer fell. 
For the third time she tried it, but that 
time she tasted the hammer before she was 
halfway up. She stayed on her feet then, 
trembling; and though she danced a little, 
she let the car go slowly past her without 
more than a snort and a shy. 

““There!’”’? said Jed soothingly. ‘You 
gee? It didn’t hurt you a bit! Now let’s 
find another.” 

He kicked in his heels and again they 
were off, more orderly this time, but at the 
next car they saw Bess reared again. 

So, shortening his grip on the hammer, he 
let her have it once more, and Bess put her 
front feet back on the road and peevishly 
shook her head until her ears snapped. 

Harry came galloping around the curve 
in time to see the car go past the Black 
Terror of Rawley Towers, and could hardly 
believe his eyes when he saw how well she 
behaved herself. 

“You must ’ave got her bewitched, sir,” 
hesaid. ‘‘I thought sure to find you in the 
ditch.” 

“No, Harry; no,” said Jed, who had 
pocketed his hammer. “This horse is all 
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right. You’ve been keeping her too quiet. 
She likes a bit of fun. And now I wish you 
would lead the way to one of the state roads, 
Harry, where we’ll meet at least a hundred 
cars a minute, and then we’ll see if she can 
jump.” 

“Oh, she can jump, allright, sir. Up and 
over like a blooming bird. It’s those motors 
that always played the devil with her—beg- 
ging your pardon for saying so, sir, and 
oping you will excuse the word.” 

Yes, she could jump all right. They 
stayed on the highway till Bess passed the 
cars with no more than that thoroughbred 
disgust which every good horse should show 
to a motor, and then they started home 
over the fields. Harry had to wade his 
horse through the brooks and lead him 
through the gates in the hedges. But Jed 
didn’t. ‘“‘Up and over like a blooming 
bird’’—it was well described. Stone walls, 
brooks, gullies, gates, hedges—Bess flew 
them all; and when they reached the stable 
at last, and Lady Quentina came running 
down the lane to hear about it, it is doubt- 
ful if there was a more excited man in 
England that afternoon than Harry Smith, 
of Rawley Towers, or onewith a less lame leg. 

“°F can ’andle her, my lady,’ Jed heard 
him saying. “‘I neverseesuchathing! You 
let ’im ride ’er in Monday’s race. ’E’ll doas 
well as Lord Beswick could at any rate.” 
His voice grew more confidential then, and 
though Jed tried not to listen, he couldn’t 
very well help hear: “If ’is lordship could 
only let me ’ave ten pounds on account, my 
lady, you’ve no idea what a lot it would 
mean to me just now.” . 
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IMMONS went down to the stable an 

hour later, treading the gravel with ma- 
jestic steps and only needing a fanfare of 
trumpets to make him look like something 
royal. Ernest, the stolid-faced youth, was 
oiling a bridle, and Harry was standing 
over him, dealing out the neat’s-foot in nig- 
gardly drops. 

“What’s all this I ’ear,”’ began the butler 
at once, “‘about the young American gen- 
tleman being able to handle Black Bess?” 

“Stuff!” said Harry, disgusted. ‘Are 
they telling that tale around?” 

“But he can handle her,’”’ said Ernest, 
looking up from the bridle. “I saw him 
bring her in, and she was quiet as a lamb.”’ 

“You leave that ’arness and get along 
with your foddering now, my lad,” said 
Harry sternly. “And don’t chime in again 
till you’re spoke to, or you’ll have a flea 
put in your ear that you’ll find it ’ard to 
scratch.” 

Ernest reluctantly hung up the bridle; 
and though he started pitching hay in 
Flash’s manger, he kept himself within lis- 
tening distance of what was going on. 

‘A charnce of a lifetime,’ Harry was say- 
ing, ‘“‘and all to be spoilt by a bit o’ loose 
lip. The first thing you know there’ll be no 
odds worth mentioning. One of them mo- 
tors this afternoon—it had a ferret-eyed 
little devil in it who fairly smelt of ’orses, 
and I was all of a sweat for fear he’d recog- 
nize our Bess.” 

They looked at each other—stolidly ap- 
preciative of a common danger—and then 
Simmons put his head down to listen for 
more. 

“Why, Mr. Simmons,” continued Harry 
earnestly, “‘if nobody smells a rat, we’ll get 
ten to one sure. We may even get as ’igh as 
twenty to one. But if the farncy ever gets 
it in their ’eads that we’ve a trick up our 
sleeves, it’s all u-p; and we'll ’ave to work 
’ard all the rest of our lives for as much as 
we might make now in a couple of minutes!’’ 

Again they looked at each other—stolidly 
appreciative of a common opportunity— 
and already grappling in their minds with 
ways and means. 

“T’ve got a few pounds,” said Mr. 
Simmons. 

“T’ve got a few pounds,” said Harry. 

“And I’ve got a few shillings,” thought 
young Ernest in the stall. 

“T’ve got thirty pounds,” said Harry, 
raising the tempo a little, ‘“‘and I’m rather 
oping to ’ave forty.” 

“T’ve got fifty pounds,” said Mr. Sim- 
mons, ‘‘that I might spare.” 

“*Me—I’ve only got four bob,’’ mourned 
Ernest in his stall. 

“‘And at ten to one—let alone twenty to 
one!” said Harry. 

If you had been there then you would 
almost have heard their mouths watering. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ve been thinking, 
Mr. Simmons,” continued Harry. ‘I’m 
afraid it’s going to get out that Bess can be 
’andled; and on the morning of the race it 
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would stop all that if we could only let the 
sporting writers see Bess fall over back’ards 
on somebody, so they’d know she was up 
to her old tricks yet.” 

“Ah, yes; but who could she fall back 
on?” asked Mr. Simmons with the air of a 
man who is asking a sensible question. “It 
would have to be somebody in the know, 
you know.” , 

“Tf it wasn’t for this ruddy leg of mine,” 
said Harry, ‘‘or if I was only a few years 
younger a ; 

At the word ‘‘younger”’ they both blinked 
thoughtfully; and then as though by a 
common understanding they turned to the 
stall in which the stolid-faced youth was 
now soberly pitching hay. 

‘‘Herny!’’ suddenly exclaimed Mr. Sim- 
mons, putting on his most dignified pedal. 
Ernest dodged as though from a blow. 

‘Have you any pluck, my lad, or haven’t 
you?” continued Mr. Simmons. 

“T’ve got pluck enough,’ maintained 
Ernest, mumbling his words a little, “‘with- 
out having it all squashed out of me.” 

“Squashed out! Such talk!” Harry 
broke in. ‘‘Now listen, my lad. When she 
rears up, you slip off and knock around in 
the dust a bit—and I’ll’ave me old crutches 
ready and bandage your leg up a bit—and 
then you ’op around, and if anybody arsks 
you, you say that the old she-devil toppled 
back’ards on you. And if you do it good 
and natural, I shall lay ten shillings for you; 
and if Bess wins, you’ll ’ave five or ten 
pounds to treat the girls with. ’Ow’s that 
for a go?”’ 

“Yes,” said Erny, taking a darker view. 
“But suppose she breaks my leg and no 
mistake about it. ’Ow’s that for a go?” 

Mr. Simmons made a majestic gesture. 

“Herny, my lad,” said he, with a touch 
of sadness in his voice, ‘“‘that wasn’t spoken 
like a Briton. That isn’t the spirit that won 
at Wipers and Waterloo. That isn’t the 
spirit that won at Hagincourt and Cressy. 
They’ll be sorry at the ’ouse when I tell 
them about this—especially the young la- 
dies. They won’t believe it, hardly, about 
you, my lad—you of all the young men on 
the place!”’ 

Ernest sighed to himself—the sigh of a 
stolid-faced youth who knows he is done for. 

“Well, all right,” he said at last. ‘‘Only 
I think you might bet a pound for me—the 
two of you together—especially as I might 
get it broke, you know, and nokid about it.”’ 

“Well done, my lad,’’ said Simmons, 
“and you shall ’ave your pound.” 

They broke up then for the time being, 
and as each went his way he occupied him- 
self with a sum in mental arithmetic. 

“Thirty pounds, perhaps forty,” thought 
Harry. “Now at ten to one ——” 

“Fifty pounds,” thought Mr. Simmons, 
“and say that I averaged fifteen to one. 
Five times five is twenty-five. Put down 
five and carry two ——” 

Ernest’s problem was the hardest. 

“One pound four at twenty to one,” 
he thought. ‘I wonder how much that 
amounts to if the old screw doesn’t win!”’ 


XIV 


DG rere tc the possibility of losing 
didn’t weigh much with Jed, however, 
for after trying the mare out again the next 
day, he not only agreed to pilot her in the 
race but he counted a hundred pounds off 
his roll and gave it to Lady Quentina. 

“T may not get a chance,” he said, “‘but 
you bet this tomorrow—half for you and 
half for me.” 

She wouldn’t have that. 

“Oh, yes, you will,” hesaid. ‘‘She’s your 
horse, not mine.”’ 

But still she wouldn’t have it. 

“Allright,’’ said Jed, trying to look grim. 
‘Wither that or I won’t ride her.” 

She looked at him, and then slowly her 
eyes dropped, which is one of the many 
times when a girl is dangerous. 

“You’re bullying me into it,” she said in 
her muffled voice. 

“That’s all right,’ said Jed the Grim. 
“You can call it that if you want to.” 

“Well,” she finally agreed, ‘‘I’ll do my 
best. And everything I bet on her 5 

“Ts half for you and half for me—that’s 
right.” 

On Monday morning Lady Quentina 
went down to the station early, and Jed 
didn’t see her again until after the race was 
over; and wasn’t any too well pleased with 
himself when he did see her. But though 
he missed her, of course, he had plenty of 
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other things to fill his mind. It was one of 
those days, none too frequent on the Hng- 
lish tracks, when a race of porpoises wouldn’t 
have been in better keeping with the 
weather. The sun lorded it over an azure 
sky as though it had never been away from 
home; and the specials from London kept 
rolling into Newmarket and letting out 
swarming lines that straightway made for 
the track and clustered in the paddock and 
around the betting quarters and up and 
down the stands and in and out of the re- 
freshment rooms, as though they would 
never stop coming. The bookies, foreseeing 
a busy day, were soon at it, in barytone, 
tenor and bass—for all the world like a fan- 
tastic chorus of fine old sea lions calling for 
the fish. 

“Two to one on Jam Pudding! Two to 
one on Little Mary! Three to one on 
Holbein! Five to one on the field!” 

Jed was down at thestables. Black Bess, 
temperamental to the last, had chosen that 
particular day for an attack of nerves. At 
half past ten, in a practice run, she had top- 
pled young Erny over backward so de- 
cisively that his right ankle was swollen to 
the size of two; and whether or not it was 
contrition on Bess’ part, when they led her 
back to her stable her legs were trembling, 
her eyes were staring, and she straightway 
proceeded to wear herself out by futile foot- 
work from one side of the stall to the other. 
Jed and Harry both did their best to soothe 
her—blarneying her, stroking her, telling 
her what a fine horse she was; and every so 
often Harry gave her a drink from a mys- 
terious bottle—a drink which would have 
surprised and scandalized the whole Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons if they had 
known the formula. And whether from the 
one treatment or the other, Black Bess 
gradually dropped her quivering and her 
minor acrobatics; and by the time the 
bugle called the entries for the Rawley 
Steeplechase to go into the paddock, Bess 
took her place in the line with no more than 
a nervous tremor running over her now and 
then, and an extra-fine dilation of the nos- 
trils when she heard the chug-chug-chugging 
of a motortruck on the other side of the 
fence. 

She started to rear once, but Jed had only 
to tap her on the spot with the handle of 
his whip and down she went again where she 
belonged—shying and sweating and lath- 
ering at the bit. 

“Tt’s all right, old girl,’ Jed whispered to 
her. ‘‘You’ll get a chance to use your 
strength in a few minutes now—and in the 
right direction, too, believe me!” 

There were seven entries for the Steeple- 
chase, and Black Bess had drawn the third 
position from the pole. The riders of Num- 
ber Two and Number Four, Jed noticed, 
gave him as much room as possible at the 
barrier. 

“Better watch your stirrups, old chap,” 
said Number Two. ‘“She’ll likely rear back- 
ward at the first jump.” 

“Thanks,” said Jed. ‘‘1’ll watch them.” 

“Ready?” called the starter, catching an 
unexpected alignment; and the next mo- 
ment—‘‘ Dong!’’—they were off. 

For the first quarter mile they were 
fairly well bunched, rising and falling over 
the jumps like some gigantic mechanical 
toy that was all of a piece. Then gradually 
three horses began to pull ahead—Abdul, 
the Fusilier, and, slightly behind the other 
two, Black Bess. 

“Good old girl!” breathed Jed. ‘‘Don’t 
let them leave you now!” 

He needn’t have told her. There is a 
spirit in some horses, as there is in some 
men, which hates to see anyone ahead of 
them; and calling on her mighty thews and 
muscles to show the two horses in front of 
her where they belonged, Black Bess raised 
her speed and stride until she was neck and 
neck with them; and thus, in perfect line, 
they took the next high hedge. 

But that didn’t satisfy Mistress Bess. If 
she couldn’t rear herself backward and thus 
display outstanding qualities for the as- 
tonishment of mankind, she would throw 
herself forward and see how they liked that. 
She would turn herself again into a black 
cannonball of thundering horseflesh. She 
would eat up space as though it never 
existed, and as for those foolish little bar- 
riers ahead —— 

“Nothing to it!’”’ thought Jed as he felt 
the mighty surge beneath him. “If they 


get near enough at the next jump she’ll 
kick their fool heads off!” 


But neither Abdul nor the Fusilier 
near enough for that; and when Black B 
went streaking past the judges’ stand 
good six lengths in the lead, Jed mooc¢ 
told himself, “I knew she could,” ; 
could have bit barbed wire in two beeca 
he had only been able to give Quentina s) 
a miserable little roll, when they ought 
ee made a ean? x Dy 

“Tsn’t it awful?”’ he said as soon as 
found her after the race. bg 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said she. 

“But we ought to have made a barre 
money.” a 

“Well, we did, didn’t we?” 

“What? On a hundred pounds’ 

“At twenty to one, that’s two th 
she reminded him. “And do yo 
what I did this morning?” She g: 
one of those slow smiles and tl 
peared under her hat brim. 
London and raised another tho 
rest of Barry’s presents,” she said, “; 
bet that, too—all at twenty to one. 
think—I think that makes 
thousand poundsaltogether. And 
I think that’s a nice little sum, di 
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N THEIR way back to the To 
the races, Lady Quentina an 

a fight—money being notorious fo 
it causes quarrels and dissensions 

“‘T made the bet in London,” 
Quentina, beginning it, ‘‘at the 
Mr. Mackenzie, the racing com: 
See? Here’s his receipt. Eleven 1 
pounds on Black Bess at twen 
And I told him if Bess won to sen 
checks, each for half—one drawn | 
order and the other to mine.” 

“What?”? demanded Jed, br 
once. ‘‘Do you think that I’d 
of the money that you won on your 
sand?”’ : 

“You surely will,” she said, b 
bit on her own account. “Tha: 
understanding; anything I bet 
half for you and half for me.” 

“No, sir!” cried Jed. q 

“All right,” she said. “If yo 
be unreasonable, I will too. Do 
what I was going to do with p 
I was going to get Barry’s presen 
and possibly send them back to 
now I won’t! I’ll be just as stubbor 
you! I'll keep the presents—and | 
Barry—and we'll all be unre 
gether.” ; 

They stayed like that till af 
and then seeing that she was goin 
up to her room, Jed stopped h 
stairs and gave in. a 

“T’ve been thinking,” he said. | 
use my half to help us both. I 
you why I came to London, di 
father left me a ranch in Mont 
brought me up as a mining engi 
poor place for raising cattle; but 
ter I found that most of the hills a 
porphyry—only it would cost me | 
fifty thousand dollars to prove 
place is easily one of the riche 
properties in America. 

“So I tried a lot of people, and fi 
New York at one of the big cop 
cerns they told me to see Mr. 
their president, when he came b 
London. But instead of waiting, 
over here to find him—and m 
and now I won’t have to see him 
can go ahead now and prove what ] 
And by the time I’m through—wel} 
expect to be the copper king; but 
the copper Prince of Wales I 
guess—that’s all!” 

They were out on the terrace 
i there was light enough for h 

er. 

“Gorgeous!”’ she breathed. 

But it was she, thought Jed, V 
gorgeous, not the poor, futile little 
had been telling her. 

‘And when I’m prince,” he begé 
denly growing a bit awkward, 
like—to be—princess 

“No!” she exclaimed, and lightl} 
her hand over his mouth. ‘‘I love 
it, of course, but it’s much too so 
are some things that can only ha 
that ought to be done slowly—so 
- beautiful that they ought to be 
asboge 

So slowly, but not without a cél 
breathless pleasure, they went d¢ 
the garden together; and slowly, 
without a certain breathless pleas 
started to make things last. 
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(THE END) 
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WHAT IS TAXATION FOR? 


ch the history of public finance demon- 
tes, known to students through reading 
to tax officials through everyday expe- 
ce, it is that revenues are raised most 
iothly and easilyif the rates are moderate. 
{oderate rates are from the very nature 
he ease the enforceable rates, and it is 
business of tax officials to enforce the 
;, But moderate taxes do not redis- 
ute wealth or level down its inequali- 
with anything like the rapidity sought 
reformers. Naturally, therefore, the 
stical tax official instinctively recoils 
a the idea that taxation should be used 
such purposes. 
till seeking light on the question of 
‘ther taxes should be imposed for. the 
> of raising revenue or for the reduction 
‘ches, I sought the views of half a dozen 
the leading professional students of 
4omics and public finance, men of the 
jest standing as scholars, and likewise 
srienced advisers in the practical details 
»gislation to countless legislative com- 
jees, tax commissions, bureaus, and the 
; Their opinions, as far as published, I 
_ with care, and in addition interviewed 
‘orresponded with them for further in- 
fistion. It would be unwise to attempt 
-immarize their statements; the better 
ise is to repeat them word for word. 
‘The public doesn’t care a rap what tax 
ials think about these problems,” said 
vorofessor. “Such officials are elected for 
«ifie duties only, not for their views on 
hs or social policy. These tax move- 
ets, the high surtaxes and the heavy 
zh duties, are gyroscopic in their nature. 
‘e is never a time when the practical 
yaess man cannot prove them foolish at 
“y stage. But the trouble with the busi- 
4 man is that he doesn’t read history. 
* cannot explain the persistence of these 
dements in face of destructive criticism 
cot that they serve to maintain the so- 
abalance, the equilibrium, between the 
e.alities of the industrial system and the 
ulity of the political system—one man 
“vote. The sociological ideas back of 
g tax rates may be dim and shadowy, 
live are dealing here with deep currents 
run over decades and generations. 
“he high surtax and inheritance tax 
j 


are simply ways in which we are try- 
go reconcile political equality and in- 

ial inequality. It is a tribute which 
oss has got to pay. Under the modern 
d;trial system a few men acquire a great 
nant of wealth. It’s a good thing for the 
ole at large because it results in a huge 
‘Ouction of goods. Obviously the mass of 
ie eople haven’t the ability to create this 
sah themselves. But in any case they 
av the political power to compel the few 
zy well for what the few accumulate. 
nd believe the persistency of the attempt 
‘pose high rates of taxation on wealth 
diates that my diagnosis is correct. They 
© spontaneous product of democracy.” 


Taxation as a Safety Valve 


would call these high tax rates a 
€7 valve rather than a gyroscope,” said 
10\er professor of economics as distin- 
ised as the first. “It was not until An- 
*\ Jackson’s time that all property 
lalications for voting were swept away. 
very short time in the span of history 
aiwe have had one-man one-vote rule, 
ojrtyless voting. We do not know yet 
the result will be. But I feel fairly 
rtn that the common man will hardly 
tent without some leveling legisla- 
‘For he has the vote and he feels that 
eris at least an element of the unjust 
dhe accidental in these fortunes. Do 
hink there would be any such objec- 
mas we know there is, to reducing the 
ne surtaxes on large incomes when 
eris no need of the revenue, if there were 
fling of resentment against the dis- 
ry of wealth?” ; 
t,” interposed the writer, “in the 
se\f the inheritance tax let us suppose a 
hhan leaves a fortune all in the form of 
tax-exempt.securities to a worthless 
- Not only is the tax paid with ease, even 
evy, but the son spends the rest of his 
® Lidleness and luxury, ii not worse. An- 
€man with a fortune of the same size 
vi it to a son in the form of a factory or 
¢ railway, newspaper or mine. It is 
ore difficult to raise the cash to pay 
and in this case the son, far from 
a loafer, actually works harder than 


(Continued from Page 33) 


the father who founded the property. He 
Improves methods, extends operations, 
gives employment to more men and treats 
his workers more kindly. Yet these two 
men pay the same tax. 

“In the case of the income tax the great, 
well-known, long-held leisure-class fortunes, 
which were supposed to be reached by the 
surtaxes, have through numerous legal de- 
vices avoided or exempted themselves to 
a considerable extent from such burdens. 
The taxes are in reality being paid, to the 
extent that they are paid at all, by the more 
successful musicians, actors, architects, sur- 
geons, inventors, writers, corporation offi- 
cials of fifty-five and sixty, grown gray in 
service but at last in possession of good- 
size incomes; and in general by the pro- 
fessional or business men who have attained 
success and large incomes only as the result 
of a lifetime of unceasing toil, and whose in- 
comes are merely a gradual accrual or in- 
crement from that toil: Do you call these 
forms of taxation equitable?” 

“Tf we could enter the field of social lev- 
eling through taxation with any consist- 
ency,”’ replied the professor, “‘we would 
have to recognize and make a concession 
to the active, constructive heir, as far as 
the inheritance tax is concerned. The tax 
is merely a clumsy blunderbuss which does 
not distinguish and does not discriminate. 
Of course some heirs to great wealth do 
carry on for the general benefit, and others 
do not. But as a practical question we have 
here to decide a series of insoluble questions. 
We strike in the dark to keep men from 
being rich, yet we may hit the very one 
who is of the most use to society. It is 
assumed that all heirs will be idle, and yet 
of course such is not the case. We hit every 
fortune the same way; one fortune may be 
made from bootlegging, and another from 
an invention of the utmost social value.” 


Slow Cures for Social Ills 


“Quite obviously we are simply at the 
beginning of an experiment. A blind public 
giant is hitting out, but it doesn’t know 


‘what it is hitting. It is certainly a crude 


way to bring about equality. Why should 
a fortune made from the highest form of 
public service pay the same tax as that 
made from gambling, graft, corruption or 
pure accident, just because it is of the same 
size? The whole thing is one huge lottery. 

“‘T believe more attention should be paid 
to the way in which men earn their money 
and less to leveling it down after they get 
it. These high taxes certainly form a very 
undiscriminating method of taking it away. 
The great field for reform lies in business 
practices. It is said—I do not know how 
accurately—that a billion dollars a year is 
paid out as bribes to get business. The 
heavy taxes are no doubt partly due to re- 
sentment because of the feeling that not all 
fortunes have been made honestly. How 
much better it would be if all fortunes could 
come clean, without taint, rather than in 
locking the door after the horse has been 
stolen.” ‘ ; 

Another economist of high standing made 
a very similar statement to a tax conven- 
tion some seventeen years ago, when the 
country was ringing with President Roose- 
velt’s condemnation of malefactors of great 
wealth. , ; 

It was the period of traction, railroad 
and insurance company scandals, and a 
previous speaker had taken a tremendous 
fling at rapacious opulence. 

““Tf fortunes have been made by reckless 
or dishonest management of corporations,” 
said the second speaker, “the obvious rem- 
edies are reform of our corporation laws and 
cultivation of higher standards of business 
morals. This may be a slow and difficult 
task, but in social therapeutics 
as in medical, it is sound policy to aim at 
causes rather than effects.” 

He called for the relentless enforcement 
of existing laws against such “‘ old-fashioned 
offenses as conspiracy and theft,” and 
asked that it be made “‘as dangerous to mis- 
manage a transcontinental railroad as to 
hold up an express train, as unhealthy for 
an officer to plunder an insurance company 
as for a clerk to rob it of a few hundred 
dollars. Punish the financier who loots a 
street railway as you punish the hungry 
man who robs a bakery, and you will reach 
a third class of fortunes; deal with such 
gentry in the criminal and not in the pro- 
bate courts.” 


The economist then said that he had 
never yet heard of a tax law which could be 
so drawn as to apply to tainted fortunes 
only, or with any hard-and-fast rule which 
distinguishes between the honestly and the 
dishonestly acquired fortune. “It must be 
cold comfort to a business man crushed by 
a powerful competitor to know that the 
swollen fortune thus acquired will help to 
pay the taxes of the next generation. This 
is beguiling the common sense with indi- 
rection.” 

Early in February of this year, when the 
oil scandals were being aired in the Senate, 
I wrote this economist and asked if he had 
changed his views. ‘“‘Nothing that has 
happened since—1907—has led me to 
change the view that I there presented,” 
was his reply. 

In previous articles it was shown in de- 
tail that the most striking result of the 
effort to level fortunes by high inheritance- 
tax rates is the degree of unevenness pro- 
duced, the inequity as between fortunes. 
Such is the difficulty when government 
attempts to distribute wealth by main 
strength and awkwardness. It does not 
possess in taxation any yardstick to punish 
vice and reward virtue. It cannot exempt 
the son who is good to his old mother and 
penalize the brother who neglects her. 

As an experienced student of finance re- 
cently said, speaking of the income sur- 
taxes rather than of the inheritance tax, “a 
general tax for the purpose of suppressing 
dishonest incomes would be like destroying 
all the fish in the sea for the sake of get- 
ting rid of the sharks.” 

But there is no question that underlying 
the sentiment for high inheritance and in- 
come surtaxes is a resentment not only 
against the rich but against the fact that 
the heir to wealth starts where his father 
leaves off, a desire that the idle heir should 
not control the destinies of large business 
enterprises and should be saved from the 
softening and demoralizing effects of ‘in- 
herited wealth. Why should we not, how- 
ever, to borrow a phrase from everyday life, 
get down to brass tacks and find out just 
how many heirs are idle anyway? No one 
really knows. Many are idle, but many are 
not. 

Instance after instance can be mentioned 
where the son develops a business beyond 
what the father has done. Often the son 
goes to an agricultural or engineering school 
and puts life into a decaying enterprise after 
he returns. Often a man’s success is due to 
the loyalty, devotion and helpfulness of 
wife, sons and even daughters. There are 
cases where the founder of a business is a 
drag upon it, development waiting upon 
free action on the part of the sons. 


The Grandsons of the Founders 


It issaid that onereason so many English 
firms are sound and operate at such low 
costs is because the families which own the 
business work at it generation after genera- 
tion and take very little out. Even in this 


country many of the highest-quality prod- | 


ucts are those made by firms which have 
remained in a family for a long period. 
Traditions of good workmanship are carried 
on, and old and reliable employes are kept 
for long periods. 

It is quite true that energy does tend to 
relax as inherited wealth passes from gen- 
eration to generation. One reason cotton 
mills in the South are replacing those in 
New England is that the original vigorous, 
stalwart owners still dominate the big 
situations in the South, whereas in New 
England too many owners are mere third- 
generation absentees, living abroad or in- 
terested only in an abstract financial fash- 
ion, incompetent to manage and unmoved 
by anything except their quarterly checks. 

A state tax commissioner in New Eng- 
land told me that the second generation 
nearly always extends and builds up the 
property of the founder, but that the third 
generation drifts away into mere passive 
coupon clipping. It is not always the fault 
of the children’s children. I know of a great 
business founded by a poor inventor in his 
barn, vastly extended by a shrewd, able, 
businesslike son, and now in the hands of 
the grandson, delicate, sensitive, shy, 
forced by the family tradition to work far 
harder than his physical make-up justifies. 

Clearly the place and function of the 
idle, absent and passive investor are serious 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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OMEWHERE in your town 

there’s a boy hungry for ex- 
tra spending money and _ best 
prizes—baseball goods, Scout 
equipment, a watch—anything a 
live fellow wants. Next Thursday 
he'll start getting them!—and 
Dad won’t have to pay! 


HE EARNS 
MONEY— 


PRUZES! 


ARLHAGEMAN is just such 

a boy. His dimes and quar- 
tersnever quite went round. When 
Dad balked at always giving him 
more, Carl had to find a way of his 
own. He did! By selling The Post 
and The Ladies’ Home Fournal 
after school on Thursdays, all the 
things Carl wanted are his—and 
they don’t cost him a cent! What 
Carl has done, you can do, too! 
Dozens of folks in your neighbor- 
hood (in U. S. A.) will be custom- 
ers of yours; our Boy Man will 
help you find them. Can’t wait 
to start? Then look for the cou- 
pon—just below! 


You CAN Be! 


The Curtis Publishing Company 

Sales Division 
802 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Attention “The Boy Man”: Yes, 1am the boy! 
Help me get started at earning money and 
prizes. 


Print Your Name 
Street 


City as State. 
P.S. Send mother a “boy booklet,” too! 


Ride aRan¢ger: 


The finest bicycle ever built. #f 

4 Styles, colors, sizes; made in our new factory. I W 
SAVE a substantial sum. Cash or easy payments, Way 
Delivered free on approval, express prepaid, for30 { a 
DaysFreeTrial. Nochargeunlessyouaresatisfied. Ve 

ives Best quality at factory prices, ex- Nh 
press paid. Lamps, wheels, equip- Na sal | |S Ne. 

ment, low prices. Write Today for low fac- = 
tory prices and marvelous offers and Easy Payment terms. 


Mead ict company ss 


today for 


DEPT. 655 CHICAGO free catalog SS / 
Learn Cartooning 


At Home—In Your Spare Time 
from the school that has trained so 
many successful cartoonists of to- 
day earning from $50 to $200 and 
more a week. The Landon Picture 
Chart Method of teaching makes 
original drawing easy to learn. Send 
6cinstamps for fullinformationand w 

( 
THE LANDON SCHOOL J) 

1434 National Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruiess 
Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Chartered steamers; ask for either program. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


P ATENTS  ®0OKLET FREE 


chart to test your ability. Also state age 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington,D.C. 
LUMINUM CHICK FEEDER for FEED, GRIT, 

Chicks cannot get feet into contents. Send 30c, 30c 

cash orstamps for one postpaid, Money backif not 


K or WATER. Simple, safe and sanitary. 
satisfied, American Poultry Journal, 419-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 
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gw Nerogas Gives | aX 
Quitker-Surer Besylis BUR 


Here, madam, is the wonderful Kerogas Burner which science has given you to make 


your cooking easier and better—at lower cost. 


The Kerogas Burner uses common kerosene—but automatically refined by this splendid 
| burner so that you burn only one part of kerosene to 400 parts of air, getting the 
same results that you would obtain from the most expensive gas range. 


\ 
| 


u You will find many of the detter brands of oil stoves equipped with Patented Kerogas 
Burners which save you many hours of kitchen drudgery—and many dollars on fuel 


\ bills besides. 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate the ‘‘flame within a flame” of the Patented Kerogas 
Burner. See how a little control wheel gives you the exact degree of heat you want—the 
moment you light it. 


Compare it with the efficiency of other burners, and you will understand, too, 
why your cooking will be quicker—surer—better. 


The Giant Kerogas Burner 


Every “Giant Kerogas Oil Stove’’ equipped with ‘‘regular”’ Kerogas 
\ Burners also has one of the new Patented Giant Kerogas Burners. 
N This ‘‘Giant”’ is capable of the most intense heat—when you need it 
AN quickly—but is easily regulated for ordinary use. Models equipped 
&Q only with “regular” Kerogas Burners are also available. 


Manufactured by 


A.J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO. 


1238 First Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking 
and Heating Stoves and Ranges. 


Dealer’s Note: The best jobbers are prepared 


to supply oil stoves equipped with 
the Kerogas Burners. 


The KEROGAS Oven 
for Baking and Roasting 
is a fitting companion for the 
Kerogas Burner. As reliable 
as any range oven ever made 
—and as durable. Gives sure, 
uniform results because its 
temperature can be regulated 
perfectly by burner beneath. 


Look for the name 
“Kerogas” on the 
oil stove burner. 
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otty problems in the modern system 
‘ Coupon clipping as a sole occupa- 
noes not seem to be the highest of func- 
n afact, or general sentiment, recognized 
‘some-tax legislation, which imposes a 
4 rate on earned than on unearned 


it is generally recognized that the 
4gs of the investor, his abstinence and 
, do help to form the capital fund 
ut which there would be no civiliza- 
s we know it. The investor’s function 
5e more or less important at different 
. and in different places. The writer 
-nformed on good authority early in 
ary that the Mussolini government in 
jhad decided, a few weeks previously, 
43 advice of a leading Italian economist 
solish all inheritance taxes, the theory 
y that at this juncture what Italy most 
is savings and capital investment. 
Bt then, as already stated, we do not 
» how many heirs drift off into coupon 
sng and deservedly despised idleness. 
ssresident of an automobile company 
« in the public eye, himself a man who 
,isen without the aid of inherited 
ih, recently said that ‘“‘As capital ex- 
1;it is becoming more and more subor- 
ad to talent. The competition 
qodern times is such that sons and 
ons cannot succeed unless they show 
or greater ability than the founder of 
> usiness.”’ - : 
* believe in being born poor,” said a 
president in an industrial city which 
: riter visited to get first-hand informa- 
as to the character of the owners of the 
‘ies there. ‘‘I got up in the dark in 
e and studied so as to tutor the rich 
cs, most of whom are now loafers.” 
‘ow about the Redding Steel Com- 
a?” I asked, naming the largest con- 
nin the city, with which I knew the 
a'r is associated, but which is owned 
dianaged entirely by one family. The 
liame, I may add, is not Redding. 
*hat’s a very bad illustration,” said 
sjanker. “‘Of course they are enor- 
wy successful, but they have what is 
cally a monopoly. It’s a monopoly be- 
iS no one else can make anything as 
It’sa monopoly of ability. But then, 
aes Redding—a member of the second 
‘ation who recently died—had the 
s brilliant mind of any man I ever 
*» He’s the man, by the way, that ar- 
ed for all,those appliances which so 


? 


hy couldn’t a Wall Street banking 
cate buy it and run it?” I asked. 

ey couldn’t run it, and you and I 
ila’t. We would have to hire someone 
d| doubt if anyone could be found. I 
n’ know anyone outside the firm who 
she ability. You must remember the 


[han made his sons listen to him by- 


» bur, as he pounded the elements of the 
si2ss into them. They were a little gay 
e'they went to college, but as soon as 
*yeturned they came under the yoke of 
e-r-ending discipline. Oh, the Redding 
eCompany is a very bad illustration of 
> lvantages of being born poor.” 


. Rich Men’s Sons 


3), that’s just it—there are so many bad 
iSations in so many towns and cities of 
2 (sy-going generality about rich men’s 
isyeing no good. We all accept it, or 
h’ assume it as a generality, but when 
>; down to the specific small factories, 
, Newspapers and hardware stores 

we personally know about, we find 
vague general statements no longer 


fessor Taussig in his writings has 
". with convincing clarity the danger 
fitening attention upon conspicuous 
efof the failure of rich men’s sons. As 
Pnts out, beneath the highest tier of 


ris a great stratum of prosperous and 
ll-)-do persons to whom the advantages 
erited capital and family associations 
cardinal importance. Indeed, he as- 
tsshat most of those who come to the 
e business probably began with asso- 
is and an environment of business. 
ogy bears out economics, for there is 
wn reason why children should not, 
ninerous cases at least, inherit part of 
elifathers’ ability. But arithmetic is 
enmore convincing. Suppose we cut 
4g’s estimate in two, and instead of 
that “most” of those who come to 
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the fore, especially in the stratum just 
under the highest leaders, have enjoyed 


some inherited means, we call it a fourth, or | 


at the very most not more than a third. 
Even this number constitutes an infinitely 
greater percentage of the class from which 
these men come than the poor boys who 
rise to success do of their own class. 

No one denies that inherited wealth has 
a softening and demoralizing effect upon 
many natures. But on what proportion? 
Who knows? None can answer such a 
question, but we do know that these are 
shifting and dangerous sands upon which to 
base a system of taxation. 

When those who desire to soak the rich 
talk about the idlers, high livers and wasters, 
the numbers assume colossal proportions. 
But how strange it is that when the same 
critics talk about the distribution of wealth 
being in the hands of the few, the numbers 
of such persons suddenly shrink into in- 
significant proportions! 

A fervid orator once addressed a meeting 
of. bored tax officials on the evils of per- 
mitting a large part of the wealth to be 
controlled by 2 per cent of the people. He 
might have gotten away with it if he had 
stopped there, but he went on to quote 
Goldsmith’s famous lines on how ill fares 
the land, to hastening ills a prey, where 
wealth accumulates, and men decay. 

“Tf 2 per cent have the property why 
worry over their decadence?” asked a 
hard-boiled tax commissioner. “If they 
decay they will lose their money in course of 
time, and the other 98 per cent will be able 
to pioneer and develop.” 

At this point we are dealing with a per- 
fect maze of conflicting and contradictory 
forces and tendencies. Unquestionably 
there are scions of inherited wealth who 
waste their substance in riotous living. But 
if so, why not let Nature take its course, 
and rely upon the adage of three, or per- 
haps two, generations from shirt sleeves to 
shirt sleeves? If the heir is incompetent he 
will lose his money anyway. 


The Descent of Family Fortunes 


But all those who would soak the rich by 


taxation do not take common ground. | 
There is one school of thought which leans | 
heavily on idleness and riotous living, while | 


another emphasizes the fact that the chief 
quality, the most common characteristic of 


heirs to wealth is their niggardliness, tight- | 
“ness and carefulness! The emphasis here 


is upon the Biblical verse which says that 
to them that hath shall be given. 

The writer once attended a convention 
of Arizona cattle growers, a decidedly mas- 
culine bunch of persons. They met in a 
remote Rocky Mountain village and were 
being addressed by one of the California cat- 
tle barons, whose grandfather had founded 
a great fortune. Although a third-generation 
heir the speaker was about six-feet-three, 
and built in suitable proportions. He was 
constantly interrupted and criticized by a 
member, who finally said contemptuously 
that the speaker had inherited his money. 

“T object to the young man’s remarks,” 
shouted the opulent but far from softened 
heir, as he leaned his huge muscular bulk 
forward and glared balefully at the inter- 
rupter, shaking a huge fist in the same 
direction. ‘‘It’s true I inherited my money, 
but I have yet to meet the man who can 
take any of it away from me.” And not a 
single horny-handed cowman peeped. 

Indeed soak-the-rich taxation is much 
advocated on the theory that a fortune once 
made can be handed down and perpetuated 
with only the most indifferent ability. But 
this is exactly the opposite of the shirt- 
sleeves-to-shirt-sleeves theory, so commonly 
held. Truth to tell, there is ample evidence 
on both sides, the reason being that both 
centripetal and centrifugal forces are at 
work. 

There are instances in which family for- 
tunes are passed down from generation to 
generation with concededly evil results to 
all concerned. But there are other in- 
stances, one very much in the public press 
of late, in which both the size and the in- 
fluence of the estate steadily diminishes. 
Permanent aristocracies, like the feudal 
aristocracies of Europe, have always been 
based upon land and usually upon entail. 
But large landholdings in this country are 
steadily diminishing, even the holdings of 
the Astors in New York City showing a 
tendency to decrease. 

As for entail, there is no doubt that when 
Thomas Jefferson struck the blow which 
destroyed that privilege, probably forever 
in this country, he removed one of the 
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N the high-strung life of the news- 
paperman, the Royal Typewriter 
finds a natural place. It is trust- 
worthy through the hours of ten- 
sion. It sets the mind free for the 
work in hand. It responds to the 
cry of the newspaper. office for 
“Speed, speed and accuracy.” All 
through modern business will be 
found RoyalTypewriters—smooth, 
quiet-working units, carrying the 
load, clarifying communication 
and reducing the percentage of 
errors.. The Royal is built as a 
complete structure, from the 
ground up. Its twenty exclusive 
features are not attached, but 
inbuilt. Result: speed, endurance 
and beautiful presswork. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
364-366 Broadway New York 
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_Skyland Nails 
Glacier 


NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to September 15 


Go out to Glacier National Park this summer 
and know the joy of playing atop the Rockies. 


This is a land of fun in the open—keen, 
healthful enjoyment every minute. Do as you 
please when you please. If you do not care to 
ride horseback, tour over splendid “skyways” 
in comfortable motor busses—or hike. Modern 
hotels and rustic chalet camps insure restful 
comfort and good meals. 


All expense tours of one to seven days or 
longer if desired. 


Visit Pacific Northwest 
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via Burlington Route—Great Northern Rail- 
way [Main line} to Glacier Park, Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma and Portland. En route toThe 
Pacific Northwest, Alaska or California, visit 
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National Parks. 
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tourist agent or offices Great Northern Railway. 
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greatest bulwarks of dynastic wealth. It is 
true that even without entail families can 
retain wealth through the medium of con- 
servative bonds and first mortgages, but 
the control, the power, the domination 
which sometimes go with wealth, slowly 
but surely ooze away unless the heirs have 
the energy and ability, and distaste for 
idleness, which are so essential to real power 
and dominion. 

“The Vanderbilts succeeded in main- 
taining themselves for two generations,” 
says a careful observer, ‘‘but they count for 
little now as a great financial power. The 
Carnegie fortune has largely vanished in 
miscellaneous philanthropies, and the 
Rockefeller wealth is going the same way. 
The Gould fortune, measured by modern 
standards, is contemptible. Probably 
Henry Ford is the richest man in the world 
today; yet his fortune i is the accumulation 
of the last twenty years.’ 

There is no more curious fallacy than the 
common assumption that because a rich 
man’s son is not running a factory or a de- 
partment store he must therefore be a 
loafer. Many, it is true, are wholly con- 
temptible loafers, but then, so are the sons 
of many poor men, several millions of them. 
Indeed, a statistical inquiry might show 
that a larger percentage of poor men’s sons 
than of rich men’s sons are engaged in 
loafing. No one really knows. 


Useful Rich Men 


It is commonly overlooked that a very 
large part of all the scholarly and scientific 
as well as the social service and philan- 
thropic work of the country is done by the 
sons and daughters of the rich. I once lis- 
tened to a fiery socialist denounce the rich. 
After he had finished, a quiet-voiced phy- 
sician arose and said: ‘‘For nine years I 
was a member of the Maryland State Board 
of Lunacy. We tried to interest all sorts of 
organizations, including labor unions, in 
some special work we wanted done. But 
we couldn’t interest them. Finally we went 
to Mr. Phipps—who made a fortune in 
steel—and he gave us the money weneeded.”’ 
The socialist’s answer was very lame. 

Darwin was a rich man’s son, so was 
Agassiz. Several of the country’s greatest 
astronomers have been in that class. The 
man who is probably the country’s leading 
authority on taxation inherited a fortune. 
The president of the American Museum of 
Natural History, than whom no scientist is 
more tirelessly active, belongs to the same 
group. There is no branch of learning with- 
out them. Indeed, most of the radical 
publications and movements in this coun- 
try obtain their financial support from the 
daughters of rich manufacturers or mer- 
chants. 

It may well be that the best interests of 


society are not served by the passing down ~ 


of tremendous fortunes. Certainly the 
rich man should not only be encouraged to 
make gifts to charity and education as well 
as to those near to him while he is alive, 
especially to those who have shown capacity 
to handle affairs, but he should be com- 
pelled, if possible, to train his sons to useful 
careers. 

But grant all this, and grant that some- 
where there is a line between a moderate 
and immoderate, between a reasonable and 
an unreasonable inheritance. Just where, 
however, is taxation to draw the line? For 
one thing, standards change with the times. 
Senator Dolliver used to say that any in- 
heritance above one hundred thousand dol- 
lars was immoderate. Today a man of the 
same general attitude would be more likely 
to name one million dollars. Perhaps there 
is a point at which public opinion becomes 
impatient of inequality, but who knows 
where it is? 

Though the primary function of taxation 
is to raise revenue the writer does not deny 
that taxes should harmonize with the social 
ideals of the community. Taxes have fre- 
quently been used to protect, foster, pro- 
hibit or destroy. They have undeniable 
social consequences. But when it comes to 
rigid restriction and delimitation of in- 
comes or fortunes for social and moral pur- 
poses, standards of any kind are utterly 
lacking. 

An exceedingly cautious English econo- 
mist says the line which divides moderation 
and immoderation lies between twenty-five 
hundred and five million dollars. But how 
does this help us? Many persons believe 
the limit should be between one hundred 
thousand and three hundred thousand dol- 
lars, but all the perfect loafers and wastrels 
living on inherited wealth I ever knew were 


‘the hundred-thousandaires and 


- 
. 
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those with a few hundred thousand doll: 
while the men I know, or know ab 
have as much as five million or 
are compelled to be hard workers. 
other hand, the reader’s observation: 
be exactly the opposite. Who reall 
Unfortunately in basing taxatio 
these elusive distinctions we haye 
with a despicable but almost 1 
instinctive trait of human nature, | 
to the gladsome, unanimous willi 
all of us to share in fortunes an 
above our level or bracket, and our 
amant objections to any sharing ) 
getting down as low as our own. © 
It is like the prevailing ol 
which is that the other fellow’ 8a 
sonably large. Of course th 
tration of what I mean is the ok ( 
the Irishman who, when told of ¢ 
tive Utopia in which all would s! 
nodded his head in approval until 
said that the scheme would reach 
man who had two pigs. a 
“But I have two pigs,” exclaim 
Irishman in consternation, ‘% 
Seriously speaking, it is a very r 
tion whether social discontent ¢; 
layed by heavy taxes on large f 
incomes. Millionaires are a fact, ; 
from a wholly pleasing one; but hoy 


dreds of thousands of ten-tho 
To the migratory laborer with fift: 
or the wobbly with no dollars, th 
as much injustice in a skilled 
having two thousand dollars iny 
house or a savings bank as th 
manufacturer having one milli 

The farmer with ten thousand d 
even more suspicious of the mer 
one hundred thousand dollars tha 
the millionaire, and the ten-tho 
farmer is certainly far better off 
to the wobbly or the migratory 
than the ten-millionaire is to eit 
thousandaire farmer or the 
thousandaire merchant. 

Denounce large fortunes as mi 
will, and they have their bad 
the fact remains that the real 
are not between the multimilliong 
the millionaires on the one hand, 
rest of the people on the other 
real inequalities of human life | 
obviously between the people wh 
money at all and those who 
thousand dollars—that is, the 
ness men and farmers, the skilled y 
clerks, teachers, and the like. — 

Yet no one proposes to level th 
down by taxation, although I re 
clearly the inequality between tk 
man with no money at all is vast 
than it is between the man with t 
dollars and the one with ten thous 
even two thousand dollars. 


Taxation as a Gyrosco, De 


If the inequality between the 
ten million dollars and him with 
sand or two thousand dollars we 
in reality as it is in statistics there 
instant revolytion. The difference 
all on paper; it is largely an om 
tion. 

In the fore part of this article 
mist of repute was quoted as sayin 
high surtaxes and death duties co! 
gyroscope to preserve equilibrium 
industrial inequality and political 
in other words, to keep the masses 
But other economists to whom 
ment was shown criticized it as d 
with the merits of the question a 
solely with the politics of it. 

“Nobody likes to pay taxes,” 
“and high death duties and surtax' 
reach only a very small fraction 0 
ers, are likely to be popular in a di 
simply because they leave over 99 
of the voters untouched, and are 
helpless minority.” 

“Ts it well to have a few hundr 
paying the major portion of th 
asked another. “I for one regar 
moralizing. There is real danger 
system of having no watch upon 
tures. Why should the people c 
much is spent? Suppose as an 
possibility that the time should con 
a dozen families, through income 
heritance taxes, should pay an ap 
part of the total government expe 
sure the effect would be utterly 
ing.’ 

The breaking up of fortunes Ls | 
confiseatory income and inheritance 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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(Continued from Page 170) 
aetimes urged on the ground that men 
yt need any such incentive as either the 
hto retain or hand down large sums of 
yy. No doubt many different motives 
“9 money making and business build- 
-Childless men and even bachelors 
jup great industries, so it is apparent 
Alomestic affection and family ambition 
ot the only motives which lead to in- 
ial achievement. 
»sidents of the United States and of 
‘rsities, bishops and great inventors, 
t resign or retire in indignation because 
oublic will not permit their favorite 
to succeed them. Why then, it is 
., should we expect the president of a 
sactory to resign because his son is not 
sed to inherit all his money? 
2 eommon sense and experience indi- 
“hat adequate provision for one’s fam- 
) an important incentive in money 
lag and business building. The rich 
may know in his heart that money is 
lor his children and that membership 
e privileged classes is a false ideal, 
yising noreal happiness. But he hopes, 
ps against hope, that his children may 
» exceptions. In any case, one reason 
ieps on working is a desire to raise him- 
nd his family in the social scale, ‘and 
ny is part of the process. — 
)course no one knows precisely at what 
| taxation begins to kill initiative, al- 
th the widespread discussion of income 
{ses is beginning to throw light on the 
ict. There are those who say that the 
‘udalistic tithe, or one-tenth, is enough. 
3t we do know that at a point some- 
es between 5 and 25 per cent, or even 
’ 5 per cent, men will take a great 
ont of trouble and pains to move from 
tto state to avoid inheritance taxes. In 
words, there is a point below which 
ninstinctively feel that the state might 
all have the money, and a point above 
\ they resent the tax as confiscation. 
Sow a certain percentage the average 
rwill not exert himself to avoid paying 
«, The enormous number of voluntary 
ns made under the very low-rate New 
r State income tax is ample proof. | 
lere are rich men who, exactly like mil- 
jf poorer men, do not want to give up 
ing to anybody if they can help it. 
6: are other rich men who are honestly 
need that they can spend or give away 
y to far better advantage than the 
can use it. They believe that politi- 
are not efficient. 


| 


| Diversity in Spending 


fu may say to these rich men that the 
e at large would rather have their 
id representatives waste money than 
\a few plutocrats to use it for the gen- 
rood. The plutocrats, and many who 
tin that category, will remain uncon- 
Cd; they are not sure the money will be 
wisely. 
36 I think the attitude of mind of most 
11en falls into a third classification, and 
hich perhaps is even more natural and 
ys0 understand. Rich men, of course, 
tecisely like poor men in that their in- 
e's differ. One feels deeply for orphans; 
{er is more interested in collections of 
)s or butterflies. Now presumably the 
‘may support orphans in its institu- 
2 and also collect stamps and butter- 
aits museums. The rich man’s taxes 
\;0, in part at least, to support the very 
s in which he is interested. But it is 
indirect and abstract. If the rich 
rsives his money directly to an orphan 
n or to a collection of butterflies, he 
ily gets the credit and glory for making 
ft, but he can see the actual results. 
A with an income of one million dollars 
S10 credit for paying half of it to the 
ment in taxes; indeed Treasury ex- 
and congressmen are working day and 
hto compel him to pay every cent the 
‘quires. Butif he gives even a quarter 
jincome to charity he is praised to the 


» Government’s revenues are spread 
er so many activities that the rich 
nfeels he is paying taxes over to the 
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crowd. Perhaps he should want to help all 
mankind, but it is not human nature for 
him, or for any other man, to take much in- 
terest in the mob. Expressed in a different 
way, the taxpayer sees his money sunk into 
a bottomless pit, its identity lost forever. 

_ Andrew Carnegie said that he hoped in 
time men would come to regard it as the 
nobler part to pay over their fortunes to the 
state, but he did nothing of the kind him- 
self, giving his money to a few pet philan- 
thropies. 

We find many cases of men giving their 
businesses to a few employes, but only the 
rarest instances of voluntary gifts to the 
state, the most striking case being that of 
Peter Thellusson in 1797. Men know their 
own employes, or at least have a direct in- 
terest in them. The broad-mindedness 
required to welcome the utter social dissipa- 
tion, the complete dispersion of what one 
has labored to build up, is almost beyond 
human nature. 

Is it strange then that when tax rates be- 
come, in the opinion of any considerable 
number of people, excessive and inequita- 
ble, the rich taxpayer should regard them 
not so much as legitimate taxation but as 
confiscatory measures? Under such con- 
ditions he will find ways of avoiding and 
resisting them. 

It does not matter a rap whether we be- 
lieve in breaking up fortunes or in not 
breaking them up. The taxpayer will show 
that commonest trait of human nature, 
which, in the words of a judicial decision, 
‘impels the man of average honesty to be in 
matters of taxation about as honest as he 
can afford to be.” 


Farcical Inheritance Taxes 


Under such conditions the taxpayer no 
longer finds it cheaper to pay the tax than 
toavoidit. Not only does he find means of 
avoidance through a change in economic 
habits, but the assessor and collector meet 
with increasing resistance and less codpera- 
tion. The traveler who parted with his 
cloak gladly when he felt the gentle rays of 
the sun only wrapped it about him the 
more tightly when the east wind blew its 
worst. : 

It thus comes about that larger revenues 
are produced by moderate rates than by 
high rates. With high rates and constant 
changes in the law and in administrative 
rulings, the taxpayer becomes more insist- 
ent upon having his every legal right deter- 
mined. Litigation multiplies and every 
legalloopholeissought. The taxing officials, 
being sworn to administer the law, tend to 
become more and more arbitrary, claiming 
everything in sight on the theory that if 
they are wrong the courts will finally set 
them right. 

In previous articles the writer has shown 
how because of many conflicting jurisdic- 
tions, lack of comity and uniformity among 
the states, and constant changes in the laws, 
the inheritance tax has become actually 
farcical and hypocritical. It is so bad in 
practice, however good it may once have 
been in theory, that the only possible way 
out seems to be the abandonment of the tax 
by more than forty states and its central- 
ization in the Federal Government, with a 
guaranteed rebate back to the states. 

But now comes Prof. Thomas Adams, 
sometimes called the father of the income 
tax in this country, who says that since 1916 
the income tax itself has been strained to 
the breaking point. 

‘“‘Complexity has been piled on complex- 
ity. Evasion and avoidance, added to de- 
lay and uncertainty, have destroyed the 
respect which taxpayers originally felt for 
the tax. ; 

“The morale of the taxpayer has been 
undermined. Evasion and avoidance have 
grown. The tax has been widely and deeply 
discredited. It is becoming a thing for scorn 
and contempt.” 

In another article I shall present in some 
detail the methods of evasion and avoidance 
which the overworking of the income tax 
has inevitably produced, and which, in the 
words of one of the greatest friends which the 


tax has ever had, are causing it to become |, 


a thing “‘for scorn and contempt.” 
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Flat Packet 
Register 


The NewAutographic Register 


with One-Packet Load and 
Flat Audit Strip 


Wiz introduces something en- 
tirely new in autographic regis- 
ters—the flat-packet principle, 
a great improvement over roll 
form registers. Wiz can be used 
for any kind of hand written 
record and you may have any 
number of copies. It strengthens 
the best record-keeping system by 
making better original entries. 
When protected by Wiz, a hand 
written record is safer and surer 
than any other kind of record. 


Easy and Quick to Load 


The load is one flat packet of 
printed forms interleaved and 
folded zig-zag; ready to insert in 
the Wiz. To load the Wiz Register 
obviously requires much less time 
than inserting three or more rolls, 
adjusting tension springs and 
placing first slips in alignment. 

In a recent contest, nine men 
loaded a Wiz Flat Packet Register 
in less than half a minute each; 
one man in twenty-three seconds. 


Auditing from Locked-up 
Record 
The top picture of the Wiz Regis- 


ter, with its sides cut away, shows 
one strip of checks automatically 


refolded in the tamper-proof 
locked compartment (4) after 
the transaction has been recorded. 
The record of any transaction can 
be referred to instantly and then 
replaced without disturbing the 
load. 


Auditing from the locked zig-zag strip 
of flat tickets is much easier than from a 
long rolled strip which curls over the 
desk and floor. The Wiz audit strip is a 
perfect file in itself, always in numerical . 
order and accessible at any page, avoid- 
ing an awkward file of rolls. Wiz Reg- 
isters also made without front com- 
partment. 


Aligns Strips Automatically 


One turn of the crank issues and files 
tickets and automatically places the next 
set of tickets in alignment. Wiz pro- 
tects profits and prevents leaks by provid- 
ing accurate and practical records of 
every transaction in the following busi- 
nesses: 


Automotive Furniture 
Building Supplies Hardware 
Cleaners Ice Cream & Creameries 
Clothiers Lumber 
Coal Markets 
Dairies Music 
Dept. Stores & Paints 
Dry Goods Produce 
Electrical Goods Shoes 
Flour & Feed Wholesalers 


Florists Women’s Shops 


and over 100 other trades 
Over 100 company offices and local sales 
offices conveniently located in all trade 
centers throughout the United States and 
Canada. Our representatives are espe- 
cially instructed and capable of render- 
ing just the quality of service you desire. 


American Sales Book Company, Ld. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 


West of The Rockies 


Pacific Manifolding Book Co. Pacific Coast Sales Book Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Emeryville, Calif. 


1924— 


ly 
Etmira. N.Y 


In Canada 


F. N. Burt Company, Ld. 
Toronto, Can. 


Pin to forms.now used or 
| to letterhead for informa- 
tion without obligation. 


0 Cash Sales O Receiving 


0 With Cash Orders 
Drawer 0 Delivery 
0 Charge Sales Receipts 


1) Requisitions 
0 Shop Orders 
0) Warehouse 


O Invoicing 


| 
| 
| 
| Bills of Lading 
| 
| 


Express 
Receipts Orders 
OPurchasing — 
Orders o =. 
Dept. 2384 
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So that you may know 


NE belt gives you years of unfalter- 
ing service. Another is useless after 
a few power-wasting months. 


There is a mighty difference between 
them. Yet when new they look alike. 
Appearance cannot tell you which will 
wear.. How will you KNOW? This 
was the problem which years ago led to 
the Graton & Knight Standardized 
Series—the one sure guide to definitely 
known belting service. 


What is the “‘Standardized Series’’? 
The Standardized Series is a grouping 
of brands of Graton & Knight Leather Belts. 
the right 
belt for practically every transmission job. 


These brands include exactly 
Each brand is made to rigid specifica- 
tions for lasting service on its particular 
type of drive. 

Rach brand is so carefully standardized 
throughout its manufacture that two belts 
of the same Standardized Series brand are 


Check this list of 


Graton & Knight prod- always alike. 
ucts for informative = 5 = A : 
pook iets, ois pabierss Graton & Knight Standardized Series 
which interest you, 4 i 
Flat Belt gives you always the right belt for the 
Round Belt : F . 
Fan Belts right job. Tough, pulley-hugging belts 
Lace Leather 
Leather Packings of honest, rugged leather. Painstakingly 
Leather Straps t 
Whole Leathers made to give better power transmission. 
Sole Leather = : . 5 : 
Soles The whole interesting story is told 
ounters * ~ S 
Welting in the book “‘Standardized Leather 


co 


Belting.” Send for your copy to-day. 


othing takes the place THE GRATON & KNIGHT Merc. Co. 
of Lea ther Worcester, Mass. | 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 


| yours. 
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ISLES OF ROMAN 


(Continued from Page 15) 


sleep with all those bugs playing hide and 
seek on me.” 

“Bugs? Are there bugs here?” 

‘Millions, and all hungry. Don’t worry, 
dear, they’ll call themselves to your atten- 
tion. I hate to mention so unromantic a 
thing; but I am, as the Irishman put it, 
more bitten up than a teething ring in an 
orphan asylum.”’ 

“Must you quote that Irishman down 
here?”’ 

“There you go,” he said, “‘picking on 
me. Run along now and let me sleep. 
Aw-w-w-r-o-o!” 

He had a large mouth, she noted. Why 
hadn’t she noticed that before? She’d 
never seen him yawn, she decided. For 
that matter, she’d never seen him unshaved, 
and the bluish coast line on his cheeks, at 
that moment apparent, was not a thing of 
beauty. There was a red island on his brow 
where a mosquito had camped. Sally 
looked away. 

“But, mate man ” she began. 

“Now, Sally, please don’t expect me to 
be romantic before breakfast.” 

“Basil was always romantie-salweurce 

“Yes, the big stiff, he would be. I can’t 
start being romantic till eight o’clock. Tell 
you what you do; dance on the beach or 
swim, as the girl in the book did; or better 
yet, get breakfast.” 

“Basil always got the breakfast,” she 
protested. 

“Then” —this with mounting ire—‘“‘tel- 
ephone to Basil to swim down here and get 
I’ve got to get some sleep, if these 
bugs will stop using me for a skating rink.” 

His rumpled head withdrew into the 
blanket cocoon. Sally turned away. She 
stared at the sea. Alyse, she recalled, had 
always danced on the beach in the morning 
while Basil prepared the breakfast. So 
Sally began to dance on the beach. After 
three minutes of pirouetting she stopped. 
It did seem rather pointless. After her 
dance, Alyse had always taken a dip in the 
ocean. Sally, selecting a rock-sheltered 
cove a few hundred yards down the beach, 
took a morning dip also. The water was 
colder than she had been led to expect, and 
it was sticky. She had occasion to regret 
that she had not brought a towel. As she 
was dressing, a bee on its way to work col- 
lided with her and expressed his displeasure 
after the manner of bees. She gave a scream 
of pain. No bee had ever bumped into 
Alyse. 

Sally found Hayden sleepily making 
coffee. 

““Oh-o-o,” she said, when she drank some 
of it, “how nasty!” 

“Well,” he remarked sulkily, ‘“‘next time 
you elope to a desert isle better do it with a 
chef from the Hotel Luxor. I’m a banker, 
not a cook, you know.” 

She surveyed him as he stood there, 
burning a bit of bacon on a forked stick. 
His beard had sprouted under the sun, 
which was growing warmer and ever warmer. 
He had, she saw, more than his share of 
Adam’s apple. His neck, without its cus- 
tomary collar, reminded her of the large 
and neckier birds of the crane kind. He 
had torn his trousers and been thoroughly 
soaked when the boat turned over as he 
was beaching it, and his wrinkled clothes 
clung to his figure, which, in the light of 
truth, seemed not slender, but just thin. 
His legs did not look aristocratic then. They 
were—well, skinny. And with a slight 
shudder, she perceived that he had lumpy 
knees. 

“T might as well tell you ——” he began. 

“What now?” 

“When the boat turned over last night 


| we lost most of our provisions.” 


“T don’t care. All Basil and Alyse had 
were an ax and a bag of grain.” 

“Don’t forget the two strong arms and 
the steadfast heart.” 

“Well, haven’t you. them?” she de- 
manded. 

“T’m all out of them at the moment. As 
the Irishman said es 

“Oh, you and your tedious Irishman!” 

“Oh, you and your tiresome Basil!”’ 

With a wry face, she sipped the coffee. 

“Well,” remarked Hayden, with a rush 
of cheerfulness, ‘ ‘we won’t starve here, 
anyhow.”’ 

“But it will take several weeks for the 
grain we sow to grow, won’t it?” 

“Oh, at least that, especially as the bag 
of grain is now somewhere out there on the 
bottom of the sea.” 


“Oh, Hayden, then what will we 
“Behold!” he cried, and triump! 
held up a squirming object. She 
away from it. 
“‘Tt’s a lobster,’ he said. “The 
just crawling with them. What lu 
“But lobster invariably makes me | 
Hayden.” fe. 
“Tn that case,” he replied, “yo 
to eat oysters. There are schools 
leges of ’em right out there.” fa 
“But you know I hate oysters.” _ 
“Sorry, Sally; but this isn’t the L 
You wanted raw life ——’ 4 ; 
“But not raw oysters.” 
“Well, you have one other choice t 
“What is it?” 
“Behold!” he exclaimed., “Up th 
the trees!” 
Sally gave forth a short ery of ¢ 
“Bananas!” she moaned. a 
She plunged into a state of blue m 
ness, and emerged from it present y¥ 
little yelp of pain. r 
“What’s wrong, Sally?” 
“Something bit me.” 
ae Something’ s been biting me for te 
utes,” he rejoined. “But I’m past 
a bite or two. There won’t be ro 
for any more bites in a few minutes 
“But insects never bit Basil,”’ sh 
“Even a bug has to draw the lin 
where,” he grunted. 
She tried to finish her bacon, but 
“Shall westart to explore our new 
she asked. 
“Not now. You can, but I stay” 
“Oh, Hayden, don’t you want to 
“Of course; but there’ll be plenty 
for that—years and years—if I 
long. No, the sensible thing for me 
is stay here and rig up some sort of s 
before the bugs devour me entir 
“Rig up two shelters,” said Sally; 
try to make mine bug-proof.” 
“Two shelters?” , 
“ Certainly. Please remember, : 
that we’re not married yet. ‘Our 
he knew from her tone she was 
“““must grow here in Nature’s gardet 
some lovely flower, slowly, inevita 
periously, until mate calls to mai 
are wed on the great altar of outdo 
“Yes, yes,” he put in. “I kno 
night our cathedral and the oys 
ushers and the bugs for bridesmai 
“Hayden” —her voice was alm 
“have you no romance left in you 
“Sure; lots of it. But there’s a 
everything.” 
He began, morosely,. to ha 
pegs into the sand. 

“Basil ” she began. ; 
“Yes, know. He was alwaysro 
always, "always, always. Well, I di 
Basil slightly. I’m the sort of fel 
can take his romance or leave it al 

Your re positively hateful this 
Hayden.” 
“No, Sally; only practical.” 
“Very well, suit yourself. I’m 
explore our island.” 
ie 1 meet you at the Luxor Gri 
lunch,”’ he called after her. 
Down the beach she stopped aud 
back. He seemed even more flamin; 
a distance; and also, even at a dis 
could discern the outlines. of his 
knees. She knew as she paced along 
all the rules of desert isles she show 
that moment, be thinking poeti 
love; untrammeled, primitive lo 
stead she found herself thinking ho 
was and what absurd legs and lumpy kt 
Hayden Eaton had. 
She returned when the noon 
frying the island and found that 
had prepared a lunch of underdone f 
and had attempted, with indifferent 
cess, to boil some bananas in the coffeep< 
He did not deny it when she accused E 
being the worst cook in the world. E 
silently. She observed that his stubbl 
become a forest. His hair, with 
brilliantine to which it was accusto 
askew. His knees were still lumpy. TI 
made his legs look like snakes that had SW 
lowed tennis balls. 
Sally had barely forced down” 
singed bean when it began to rain. 
reason at all, and entirely without 
it began to rain. It was one of thos 
tropical rains that remind one of 
verted geyser. Sally and Hayden hue 
in their respective shelters. 
(Continued on Page 177) © 
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(Continued from Page 174) 
rly pup tents, and to call them shelters 
,to pay them an undeserved compli- 
»;, Moisture seeped through. Moisture 
« hard to ignore, Sally found, as she 
sped her blankets around her, and 
yhed the rain spouting down outside. 
sky had grown grim as a murder jury 
black as a judge’s robe. 
‘Yh, Hayden!” 
What, Sally?” 
Tow long do you think it will rain?” 
{ot more than a month.” 
| hate you!”’ ' 
Jid I turn on the rain?” 
twilight fell the rain stopped as ab- 
y as if it had been turned off by a 
ber angel. Sally and Hayden crawled 
/ their damp pup tents. She was be- 
azled, bitten, hungry. Her blond hair 
ost all vestige of wave and stuck tight 
ar head. Her dress was creased in a 
red places and dabs of sand clung to it. 
must look as messy as an unmade bed,”’ 


jn, in his time the best dressed sopho- 
) at Princeton, no longer merited that 
oi title. He was more whiskery than 
and looked thinner. His knees, she 
pzht, were distinctly lumpier. Sally 
si him fumbling and muttering around 
ag the supplies, and then he began to 
at a disconsolate litany: 


“Ants in the flour, 

| Damn, damn, damn! 
Chiggers in the sugar, 

{ Damn, damn, damn! 
___-Centipedes in the beans, 
Caterpillars in the peas, 

| Spiders in the coffee, 

| Damn, damn, damn!” 


. moved off toward the trees and re- 

sd after some minutes. 

inner, Sally,” he called. 

‘Vhat are we having?” 

Sananas,”’ he replied brusquely. 

Sly began to weep softly. 

h-h-h-hate bananas!” 

Vell,” he observed, “I’m sorry, but 

nfraid you'll have to learn to love ’em.” 

e one. ‘Your love for bananas,”’ he 

ninued, “‘will have to grow, here in Na- 

garden, like some lovely flower, 

Wy, inevitably, imperiously, until ba- 

calls to banana 

‘top, Hayden Eaton! 

eartless b-b-b-brute!”’ 

m a banker,” he replied, devouring 

er banana, “‘and I wish this second 

yi sitting down to a fillet mignon in the 
Grill.” 

wish you were too!” flashed Sally. 

Vhy, Sally ——” 

hate you, Hayden Eaton! I hate 


What 


GC 


You’re a great 


= 


~~ = Ss 


Please don’t say that. 


'will say it! You haven’t done any- 
right. You’re a whiskery, skinny, 
y-kneed brute! You can’t make coffee, 
fan’t cook beans, you can’t set up a 
sent; and I’m wet and hungry and 
sable and I wish I’d never come to this 
place.” 

H came over to her and tried to take her 
h but she drew away sharply. 


“ion’t touch me!” she cried. ‘‘Don’t 


ren’t we going to be married on the 

ez altar of outdoors?” 

io! Never, never, never! I detest 

a it’s going to be such a good night 

‘wedding. See, Sally? The stars are 
ig out.” 

et ’em,” she sobbed. ; 
ut, Sally, don’t act like this. I admit 

2.0 Basil Harcourt Ae 

‘on’t you dare mention his name 

i!” she cried. “Oh, I want to go 

m, I want to go home!” Q 

do I,” Hayden replied. ‘But it 
be done. Here we are and here we 

yi Thank God, there are plenty of 
as!” 

‘ou—you—brute!”’ 

jon’t call me that again, Sally Mont- 

ny!” His voice had grown sharp. 

(re no bunch of orchids yourself, ycu 


, dare you call me names, Hayden 
call you what I please.”” His temper 
Sjeparting. “I’m master here.” 

ou are, are you?” She picked up a 
cet and brandished it. ‘‘ Well, just you 
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lay a finger on me, if you dare, you long 
piece of nothing!” 

“You put that down and listen to me!” 
He was very angry. “I’ve stood a lot from 
you. Now I’m going to tell you a few 
things. You're a silly, romantic, trash- 
reading little fool and I’m sick of the sight 
of you. I may be no matinée idol in these 
torn, dirty clothes; but don’t forget that 
nobody seeing you now would name any 
talcum powders after you, Susan Calloway 
Montgomery. What did you expect here 
anyhow? You get yourself cast away on a 
desert island and you’re sore because you 
don’t find hot-and-cold running water, 
French cooking and electric lights. When 
being cast away doesn’t measure up to your 
dreams of it, you blame me.” 

He shook an irate finger in her face. 

“Did I make it rain?’’ he demanded. 
“Did I put spiders in the coffee? Did I 
throw centipedes in the beans? Am I to 
blame because you can’t eat bananas? Am 
I to blame because I have lumpy knees and 
you don’t fancy lumpy knees? Stop! 
Don’t tell me Basil never talked like this! 
Of course he didn’t! He never talked like 
any human being that ever lived. I’m sick 
of him and all he stands for. I’m not going 
to wed you on the great altar of outdoors 
or the little altar of indoors or anywhere 
else, Sally Montgomery!”’ 

“You’re right about that, Hayden Ea- 
ton,” she retorted hotly. ‘‘Go away!” 

“Where? To Philadelphia?” 

“No; to the other side of the island. We 
may be here a long time and we might as 
well settle this right now. We'll divide this 
wretched island into halves, and you can 
live on one half and I on the other.” 

“That suits me.”’ 

The moon had come out, silvering the 
beach. Sally took up her hatchet and with 
it drew a line along the sand. 

“That’s the dead line,’’ she announced. 
“‘You stay on one side of it, I’ll stay on the 
other. Don’t you dare cross it either!” 

‘And you stay on your own side, Sally 
Montgomery!” 

“No fear! Do you agree?” 

“Right!” 

He picked up his blankets and his ruin 
of a pup tent and stepped across the line. 
Once there, he turned toward her. 

“T hate you, Sally Montgomery!” he 
said between his teeth. 

“T detest you, Hayden Eaton!” she re- 
torted. 


At noon next day the yacht Kardamah 
hove in sight, and by three o’clock it was 
headed for New York with Sally and Hay- 
den aboard it. 


“Sally?” 

“Yes, mother?”’ 

‘“Come into the library. I want to talk 
with you.” 

“Yes, mother. Is anything up?” 

““Of course something, as you put it, is 
up. Come now, Sally, don’t try to be naive 
before your mother. Sit down there, dear.” 

Mrs. Montgomery turned on her only 
daughter a benevolent, understanding 
smile. Sally had returned to the Park Ave- 
nue residence of her parents only the day 
before. She was exquisite, as she sat there, 
in a simple but crafty dress of printed 
India silk of a delicate green. Her small 
face wore a puzzled look. 

“Well, dear,’ beamed Mrs. Montgomery, 
“‘when do you wish it to be?” 

“Tt? What?” 

“Your wedding, of course.” 

“My wedding? Why, mother, I’m not 
even engaged!”’ 

Her mother raised her eyebrows, but not 
her voice. 

“There, there,’ said Mrs. Montgomery, 
“don’t feel at all embarrassed in front cf 
me, dear. You know how—well, broad- 
minded I am. So far as I’m concerned, 
such a marriage as yours was is binding. 
But, dear, there’s society to consider, and 
your father’s position in the financial 
world. So I think, just for convention’s 
sake, you’d better have a formal wedding 
at St. Joan’s s 

“But, mother, I don’t want to be mar- 
ried at St. Joan’s or any place else.” 

“No,” said her mother soothingly, ‘of 
course’ you don’t. I can sympathize with 
the modern girl’s theories, even if I can’t 
wholly approve of them. But a formal 
wedding can’t do you much harm; it might 
even be amusing. Don’t you see, dear, if 
you were an artist or an author or some- 
body like that who didn’t amount to any- 
thing socially, it wouldn’t much matter. 
But you’re a Montgomery, one of the 
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These Johnson Enthusiasts 
Bought Years of 
Motor Boating Satisfaction 


HERE can be only one reason why dealers sold more Johnson 

Outboard Motors last year than any other make: its dependable 
performance has definitely set the Johnson Motor apart from all other 
outboard motors. 


Compare the Johnson’s appearance with that of other outboard motors. 
Instantly you will be impressed by its clean-cut look. Then compare its 
construction—and you’ll understand the reasons behind its outstanding 
durability and unusual performance that have assured thousands of 
Johnson owners years of motor satisfaction. 


This hitherto unknown durability and dependability result directly from 
the fact that L. J. Johnson, while appreciating the soundness of the 
“outboard” idea, saw clearly what was the matter with old style outboard 
motors and applied sound engineering principles to the Johnson Motor. 


He gave the Johnson Motor exclusive universal steering and reversing 
with automatic tilt and the Johnson shock-absorber drive to prevent dam- 
age from submerged obstructions and drive a boat wherever it will float; 
the Johnson float-feed throttle controlled carburetor that gives a perfect 
firing mixture at all speeds and temperatures; the Johnson Quick-Action 
Magneto that eliminates the uncertainty of batteries and their extra 
weight; twin cylinder design that does away with vibration and con- 
sequent damage to a light boat. 

The Johnson Motor is the only motor that can be attached to any type boat or 
canoe without altering the boat. It delivers full 2 horse power and drives a row- 
baat at from 7 to 9 miles per hour or a canoe from 10 to 12. And with all this power, 
flexibility and dependability goes real portability, for the Johnson weighs 


ONLY 35 POUNDS 


' It can be carried in a suitcase that fits under 
a Pullman berth. 


In short the Johnson Motor puts speedy, 
pleasant, certain water-transportation within 
everybody’s reach. It makes rowing obsolete 
for the fisherman, the sportsman, the sailor 
and everyone who wants to get the most out 
of the water. 


Go to the nearest Johnson dealer and get a 
free demonstration—if you don’t know him 
write us for FREE CATALOG and we will 
gladly send you his name. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
882 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 
Eastern Distributor and Export: 
New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. 
4 West 61st Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributor: 
Peterborough Canoe Company, Peterborough, Ont. 


Pack your Johnson in this 
suitcase and take it with 
you—anywhere 
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“CATCH-ALL 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


>», Basket 


Solves the trash 
disposal problem 


Handle trash only once. 
Burn it with safety. 


That's the routine in homes 


with the Catch-All Basket. 


The Catch-All is put in a 
convenient place. All trash 
goes into it to be burned. 
Close-woven mesh confines 
burning fragments. Raised 
bottom provides draft for 
quick and complete burning. 


Sturdy, durable, made of 
heavy crimped wire, 29 in. 
high, diameter at top, 20 in., 
finished in baked green en- 
amel. Sold at leading hard- 
ware and department stores. 
Manufactured by 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Factories and Offices: 
Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, O., 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Tex., 
Oakland, Calif,, (Standard Fence Co.) 


Portland, Ore., 
(Northwest Fence & Wire Works) 


The 
Mark of 
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REID,MURDOCH & CO. 
Established 1853 
Chicago New York, 


Pittsburgh 
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municipal securities Montgomerys, and 
Montgomerys always get married in a 
church. It’s the proper thing, dear.” 

“Mother!” 

“What, dear?” 

“Whom am I to marry?” 

Her mother gave a gulp of astonishment. 

“Sally! Don’t jest! Hayden, of course.” 

“Hayden Haton?”’ 

‘“How many other Haydens were on the 
island with you?” 

“‘T won’t do it!” Sally announced. 

“Sally, you must. A marriage on the 
great altar of outdoors may be beautiful; 
it may even be considered, by some, ethical; 
but it certainly is not legal or correct. Now 
for your mother’s sake, dear, won’t you 
stretch your principles a trifle and at least 
go through the motions of being married in 
the accepted way?” 

“But, mother, I can’t! 
Baton!” 

“You hate your husband?” 

“He’s not my husband.” 

“‘T prefer to use that word.” 

“Use any word you like, mother. I hate 
him, I tell you!” ' 

“Come now, Sally, you can’t fool your 
mother. You say that just because you 
have some silly prejudice against ordinary 
church weddings.” 

“But, mother, I detest him!”’ 

Mrs. Montgomery smiled. 

“Tt is not at all correct to detest your 
husband till you’ve been married at least a 
year. So be a good girl and we'll give you 
a gorgeous wedding. You’ll have to have 
one, Sally, that’s all,” 

“Have to?”’ 

‘Well, you see, dear, the fact is your 
father, after conferring with Hayden’s 
father, has arranged to have the wedding 
take place at St. Joan’s next. week, Friday 
the twenty-first. And, Sally, isn’t this won- 
derful? Mr. Eaton is going to give you as a 
wedding present a beautiful big apartment 
on Park Avenue, and your father and I are 
going to furnish it!”’ 

SalHy sat as one stupefied. Then she got 
out, ‘‘ But—didn’t Hayden object?”’ 

Mrs. Montgomery smiled her most se- 


I hate Hayden 


| | rene smile. 


‘“*Yes,’’shereplied, ‘‘ Hayden did—strenu- 
ously. It was so droll. The silly boy has 
the same sort of romantic notions you have, 
dear. He actually pretended he loathed 
you.” Mrs. Montgomery tittered; Sally 
was numb. 

“Yes, Hayden played the part beauti- 
fully,”” went on Mrs. Montgomery. ‘‘He 
said he’d have to be carried into the 
church. I never heard of such devotion to 
a principle. Of course, Hayden’s father in- 
sisted. Mr. Eaton said, ‘Hayden, my boy, 
a wedding with only the stars for witnesses 
may be a pretty notion for a bohemian, 
but not for a banker and the son of a 
banker.’ So the date’s been set. You'll 
have a very nice second wedding.” 

“But, mother,” cried Sally, “‘there was 
no first wedding!” 


Miss Sally Montgomery and Mr. Hayden 
Eaton were married at high noon at St. 
Joan’s by Bishop Singleberry on the date 
set. It was an elaborate wedding, with 
double portions of invitations, bridesmaids, 
flowers, ushers and presents all round. 
Everyone said of the bride, ‘‘How charm- 
ing!” and of the bridegroom, ‘How 
handsome!” and some, going into detail, re- 
marked, ‘‘ What aristocratic legs!” 

The Eatons went for a wedding trip to 
Bar Harbor. They were there two weeks. 
Sally got home first to their new apartment. 
They had taken separate taxis from the 
station. She was in the middle of the large 
living room, surrounded by bags, when 
Hayden entered. 

‘Have you a nickel?” she asked. 

He frowned. 

“We agreed not to speak, you know,” he 
reminded her. 

“Sorry; it won’t happen again, I assure 
you. The nickel, if you please.” 

He held out the coin to her. 

“What do you want?” Sally inquired. 

“What?” 

“Heads or tails?”’ she asked. 

“T don’t follow you, Miss Montgomery.” 

““T’m going to toss this coin,’”’ she said, 
“to see which one of us gets the north half 
of the apartment and which the south.” 

Her manner was entirely cool. 

“Fair enough,” said Hayden. ‘‘Heads!” 

“Heads it is.” 

“Which do you prefer?” 

“You won, Mr. Eaton. 
your choice.” 

Oh, the north side then.” 


Kindly make 


oy 


He stopped as he was collecting his bags. 
“But look here,” he remarked, “¢ 
apartment has eleven rooms. You ea; 
divide eleven rooms in half.” Sa 
“Oh, yes, you can!” a 
“How, pray?” ; 
Her reply was to take from a bag a Piece 
of chalk. Hayden watched her curious) 
With great deliberation she drew, from wall 
to wall across the center of the living room, 
a heavy white line that divided the big 
room into halves. | 
“There!” she said. “You may 
north half; I'll use the south. That li 
the dead line. Please stay on your 
side. I intend to stay on mine.” 
“Fair enough,” said Hayden, a 
tired, humming, to his rooms. 
Presently he heard a phonograph’ 
voice raised in an Indian love lyrie—a 
which, for some reason, he particula y 
liked. = 
“Pale hands I lo-o-ve ——” — 


ie 


He came out into his half of the |; 
room, stalked to the center till his ta 
touched the chalk line, and standin 
addressed Sally with frozen politeni 

“Miss Montgomery.” a 

“Yes, Mr. Eaton. Were you addre 
me?”’ 

“T am venturing to take that li 

“What do you wish?” 

“Ts that necessary?” 

“What?” 2 a 

“That maudlin caterwauling.” 

“That lovely music?” : ee 

“That is a question of taste.” — 

“Yes, it is necessary. I always u 
music.” ; ; : 

“Tt is most annoying to me.” 

She tossed aside something frilly 
been unpacking from a trunk, appr 
to within a foot of the line and sy 
figure with icy eyes. 

“Permit me to point out,” sh 
“that the phonograph is on my side 
line. What I do over here is no con 
yours, Mr. Eaton.” 

“Permit me to point out,” he 
“that the music comes over to my 
the line.” 

“T’m not in the least interested in wh 
happens on your side of the line,” 
plied, and returned to her unpacking. 

He strode back to his quarters, 
ming the door. Soon he returned, 
ukulele. Flinging himself into an 
chair on his side of the line, he began 
in a dolorous barytone a college so 


“Australia booze is a very fine booze, — 
Keep away, keep away! 

It makes you as tight as a new pair o 
Keep away, keep away, 

Keep away, my bonnie, bonnie boys 


Sally opened the doors of the ph 
graph and added her own high soprai 
the tenor on the disk. 

They heard outraged thumpings 
floor of the apartment above. With 
ture of surrender, Sally turned 
phonograph. Hayden laid aside hist 


Two weeks passed. Sally and E 
worked out a technic for sharing th 
apartment, and even the same living 
without giving any sign that one was 
of the other’s existence. Each m 
Sally drew a fresh chalk line aero 
living-room floor. Each morning FE 
went to his work downtown, and ea 
ning, after dining at his club, re 
Sally busied herself during the da: 
her social duties and with the day nul 
she and some other Junior League | 
managed. In the evening she curled 
a sofa on her side of the living roo 
read a novel. Hayden, sprawled 
easy-chair in his own territory, real 
She noticed that he was wearing a par 
larly good-looking gray suit, but she! 
no comment. He noticed that she h 
her hair shingled a new French 
fetching way, but he gave no sign t 
was aware of it. 

He could not, however, suppress 
start when he came out of his roo 
night, dressed in his evening clot 
just the second Sally emerged into 
living room from her own quarters 
too, it seemed, was going out for the 
ning, and she was wearing the 
had worn the last night they were t 
on the Robinson Crusoe Roof. T 
something about that dress —— A 
fashion journal would have descri 
“Here is a fluttering frock of pal 
chiffon, soft as a butterfly’s eyebrow, 

(Continued on Page 181) ~ 


(Continued from Page 178) 
ye elusive je ne sais quoi that breathes the 
reath of Paris. Glimmering glints of dia- 
1antées paillettes dance like fairies in the 
ink clouds that fade away at the tiny 
lvery slippers.” 

Nor could Sally entirely stifle a short ex- 
Jamation as she saw him. Then her eyes 
sil on the chalk line and her lips tight- 
aed. Tossing her cape about her bare 
houlders, she swept from the room, heed- 
ig him no more than a candlestick. 


-Hayden saw Sally the minute she en- 
sred the Robinson Crusoe Roof. He had 
een listening, without the least interest, 
» one of Barry Estridge’s interminable 
olf stories, at a table with Barry’s wife and 
jis plump sister Gwen—the one that gig- 
‘\ed—and his eyes were straying about the 
yom, when Sally came in with a party of 
‘oung people. When Hayden noted that 
er particular escort was Tubby Munn, 
‘ayden bit his lips. He had never liked 
oung Mr. Munn, deeming him a youth 
ith more chins and millions than his ac- 
ymplishments merited; and he found his 
islike for that well-nourished young gen- 
eman somehow accentuated by the way 
ubby gripped Sally’s elbow as he steered 
er to a table. Nor did he derive any 
leasure from the way Tubby looked at 
ally. Of course, Hayden assured himself, 
ie was nothing at all to him; but even so, 
2 thought she might have insisted that 
‘ubby should not hold her quite so tightly 
‘hen they danced. He was dancing with 
wen Hstridge, when his eyes met Sally’s. 
ler eyes widened ever so slightly when she 
tw him and his companion. Then she and 
ubby whirled away and were lost in the 
ancing forest of black-and-white-garbed 
.en and the kaleidoscopically clad women. 
When Hayden Eaton returned to his 
ible, Barry Estridge paused at the tenth 
dle of his golf story to exclaim, ‘‘Why, 
ok, Hayden, there’s Sally! I thought you 
tid she was ill and couldn’t come tonight.” 
|“Why, so it is!” said Hayden. ‘She 
ust have made a miraculous recovery.” 
“Bring her over here,’’ urged Barry. 
“But she came with the others,” de- 
urred Hayden. ‘I’m afraid it wouldn’t 
2 proper, according to the book of eti- 
hares to steal her away.’’ He thought he 


tercepted a look between Mr. and Mrs. 
Foadee. So he added hastily, ‘‘But I guess 
tey’d understand.” 

He went over to Sally’s table. 
'“Ah, good evening,’’ he said. 
‘d come, after all.”’ 

She smiled mechanically. 

“Tt looks so,” she replied. 
“Now that you are here,”’ said Hayden, 
irning on his most jovial manner, ‘‘I sup- 
dse you'll give your old husband one little 
ance.”” 

“T might.” 

“Thanks. Let’s make it this one.” 
“Sorry, but I’ve promised it to Basil ——”’ 
“To whom?” 

“To Basil—Basil Munn.” 

“Oh, I forgot. They did christen Tubby, 
sil, didn’t they? Somehow I always 
fink of him only as dear old Tubby.’ 
layden turned to the fat young man. 
Tubby, I know you won’t mind lending 
le my wife for ten minutes.” 

Mr. Munn’s small eyes were not exactly 
(rdial; it was even conceivable that he had 
hen drinking; he usually had been. 
Bee up to Mrs. Eaton,” he replied 


ly. 
Sally stood up. She looked first at Hay- 
(n, then at Tubby. 
‘Come on,” she said, and extended a 
fall hand to Tubby. ‘‘Come on, Basil.” 
The others in the party had left the 
thle and werg dancing. Tubby started to 
te. But Hayden, placing both hands on 
te fat young man’s shoulders, sat him 
wn again smartly. 
“Sa-a-ay, what 
‘unn bellicosely. 
“You're going to sit out this dance,” 
d Hayden Eaton in a voice of surprising 
rdness, ‘‘with yourself.” 
“T am not!” 
‘I advise you,” said Hayden, in that 
e surprising tone, ‘‘to remain seated.” 
‘I won’t ” began Tubby, and then 
saw Hayden’s face. He remained seated. 
Sally stepped between them, crying, 

ayden, what’s the matter with you? 
u're acting ridiculously !”’ 

e faced her. 
“You’re coming with me, Sally.” 
e was, if anything, harder. 
| Where?” 
“Come!” 


“So you 


te 


= 


” sputtered Tubby 


& 


} 


His 


THE SATURDAY 


She hesitated a second, then followed 
him. He led her to a table in the corner—an 
out-of-the-way table cut off from the rest 
by thick palms. It was their old table. 
Below, Broadway screamed, rattled, grated, 
roared. 

“Sit down,” he said sternly. 

“Hayden, I’ll not be ordered around.” 

“Sit down!’’ She sat down. 

“Hayden, how dare you act this way?” 

“What way?” 

_ “Oh, so sort of primitive. Almost com- 
ing to blows with Basil.” 

“With Tubby!” 

“With Basil!” 

“Tubby, Isay! Tubby, Tubby, Tubby!”’ 
He had raised his voice. 

“Oh, very well,” she said, “with Tubby 
then. What do you mean by it?” 

“T won’t have you going about with that 
overgrown ape, that’s all!” 

“Oh, won’t you? Well, what about you 
going round with that insufferable giggling 
Gwen HEstridge?”’ 

“Well, what of it?” 

“Nothing of it. You know perfectly well, 
Hayden Eaton, that you mean nothing 
to me.” 

“And you know you mean nothing to 
me, Sally Montgomery.” 

“Then why make this fuss about Basil?” 

“Tubby! Tubby, I tell you!” 

“About Tubby then?” 

“T simply can’t stand seeing you with 
that low-minded elephant, that’s all.” 

“‘Can’t you, really? Why not, pray?” 

“After all, you’re my wife.” 

“ After all, I’m nothing of the kind. The 
law may say so, but I don’t.” 

“Even so, I won’t have you associating 
with that leering hippopotamus.” 

“He isn’t a leering hippopotamus.” 

“He is! I know him! He has fewer 
morals than a hop toad.” 

“Indeed?” Sally was scornful. “I sup- 
pose you have a right to talk—you and 
your Gwen. She’s the silliest little flirt in 
New York! What you can see in her - 


“Sally !?? 

“What?” 

“‘I believe you’re jealous!”’ 

“T? Me? Jealous? The idea! What 


about you? I thought you were going to 
bite poor fat Tubby.” 

He played with his glass, and said, 
“Sally?” 

“Well?” 

“Do you remember the last time we sat 
at this table?” 

Viena 

“You said you were fond of me.” 

idee 

“Yes; and you were, Sally; and I was 
mad about you.” 

“You were?” 

“Sally ’’—he leaned across the table and 
spoke earnestly—‘“‘I still am. Look at me, 
Sally.” 

He spoke her name in that old tone. She 
did not look up. 

“Sally,’’ he whispered, ‘‘you are the 
loveliest thing in life.” 

“You didn’t seem to think so on the 
island.” 

“‘T think so on this island—Manhattan 
Island,”’ he whispered. ‘‘Oh, Sally, don’t 
you see? Romance isn’t a place; it’s a 
state of mind. We went to that wretched 
place to find romance, and instead found 
blisters and bugs and rain and discom- 
fort fe 

«« _____ and bananas.” 

“Yes, and disillusion. Don’t you see, 
Sally, it’s only in foolish books that a man 
can forget facts like blisters and bugs and 
rain and hunger ——”’ 

ss and bananas?” 

“Sally! You’re smiling.” 

“Hayden! So are you!” 

“Sally’—he took her hand—‘“‘look. 
What do you see up there?” 

“The sky. It’s alive with stars.” 

““And what do you hear?” 

“The noise of Broadway.” 

““What is this place?” 

“The Robinson Crusoe Roof of the Hotel 
Luxor.” 

“No, Sally, no; it’s the great altar of 
outdoors, and that noise is our wedding 
march. Oh, darling wife, will you marry 
me?” 


When they reached their apartment, the 
first thing Sally did was to run to the living 
room. Hayden, hurrying behind her, found 
her on her knees in the middle of the room. 

“Sally! You’ll ruin your beautiful dress 
using it for a mop!” he cried. _ 

“Huh!” she replied, smiling up at him. 
“T guess a little chalk won’t hurt it.”’ 
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“Just got it today! How can I 
protect the finish and keep it look- 
ing new?” 


“Simoniz it—don’t accept any 
substitute! That’s the safe way. 
Keeps the dirt and mud from get- 
ting under the surface. Makes the 
lustre last. Cheaper, too, than wash- 
ing it every few days. Besides, if 
the dirt ever gets into the pores of 


He’s Talking About Your Car, Too! 


the paint you can wash it dull—but 
you'll never get it clean—unless you 
use Simoniz Kleener. 


“Buy a container of Simoniz and 
one of Simoniz Kleener zow. All 
you have to do is follow the direc- 
tions. Simonizing is the only proc- 
ess I recommend.” 


“Fine. Giveme acombination—I’ll 
simoniz it now before I break it in.” 


The Simoniz Company, 2116 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


70th Street and West End Ave., New York City 


otorists wise ~ 


London - Paris 


SIMONIZ 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


knit jackets and vests~»they hold their shape 


Peckham Foreman Inc. 1909-1915 Park 


Avenue,N-Y. 


Sk your dealer for this 
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Test the De Forest Reflex 
Against Any Radio Set Made! 


F YOU want to know what is the best radio set for you, put a De 
Forest Reflex Radiophone in the same room with any other set 
made, regardless of price, and compare their work. 
Compare the number of distant stations they get, the clearness of 
the sound, the ease of operation. 


When you have made this test, notice that 
the De Forest Reflex is small and can be 
carried from room to room. Notice it needs 
no ground, no outdoor antenna. Notice it 
uses either all dry batteries inside its cabinet 
or the storage A Battery. Notice it uses only 
four tubes which means low expense for tubes 
and battery upkeep. The more tubes you use, 
the faster you use up your B Batteries. 


Then consider the price—in which De Forest at 
$150 for set and indoor loop is probably half that of 
any set anywhere near its performance class. 


De Forest D-10 Reflex Radio- 
phone—a long distance in- 
door loop receiver, with a 
reputation for the clearest 
reception of broadcasting in 
existence. Price of set and 
loop $150.00—plus 6% 
for territories 
west of the 
Rockies. 


Torest 


Radiop 


“Made by the Man Who 


You come to a very natural conclusion 
as a result, when you remember that De 
Forest invented broadcasting and the 3- 
element tube that makes all present day 
radio possible. 


New Station Finder FREE 


To those owning D-10 Reflexes we will send 
free our new station finder which tells the posi- 
tion of all broadcasting stations on your tuning 
dial. Catalog of sets, parts and audions also sent 
on request. Drop us a postcard. 


De Forest Radio Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Dept. P-8, Jersey City, N. J. 


Retlex 


Ones 


Invented Broadcasting” 


Gor Shavi 


ng without 


BRUSHor LATHER 


Apply 
Mollé with 
the finger tips 


MOLLE SBR 


(‘Uust say MO-LAY”) 


- Shave 
4 with Ease 
and smoothness 


ae 


Gives a new ease, speed and refreshing comfort to your 


daily shave. 


Instead of the old brush and lather way, simply wash 
the face, to remove dust and dirt; spread soothing, 
softening Mollé over the beard, then use the razor. 


And after shaving merely dry the face; that’s all! No 


lotions or talcum are ever needed. 


An improved 

method of shavy- 

' 1og that prevents 

' all soreness or 

irritation, and 

keeps the face in 

the pink of con- 
dition. 


At good drug 
stores eyery- 
where. A whale 
of a tube for 50 
cents. Made sole- 
ly by The Pryde- 
Wynn Co., New 
Brighton, Pa. 
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WRANGLER 4 
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question. Nor can I tell you of how another 
woman, extremely well known, after I had 
seen her for only an hour or so, broke down 
and wept on my shoulder and told me the 
curious story of her life. Most peo- 
ple’s lives are curious. Nor can I tell you 
of how demure business men have told me 
illuminating incidents or recited to me their 
dreams. In a high altitude one dreams 
vividly. A certain demure business man— 
he was in the leather business—dreamed 
for two weeks that he was a poet and Nero. 
Nor can I even tell you of how a boy, origi- 
nally sent out from the East, threatened for 
a couple of years to kill me. Why, I don’t 
know, for I had done him nothing but kind- 
ness. And if I cannot tell you these things, 
how can I tell you other happenings far 
more odd and interesting? 

But in passing, I would like to add that 
this business of people threatening to kill 
you is a strange affair. You cannot. live 
long in any sparsely settled country and be 
busy about anything, without threats of 
the kind being made. Sparsely settled coun- 
try or otherwise, however, nowhere does life 
consist so much of minding your own busi- 
ness as in tryingto prevent others from mind- 
ing it for you. The most peaceable man in 
the world cannot always avoid trouble if he 
stands up for hisrights. Although asarule 
he can avoid serious trouble if he makes his 
stand and remains there and goes no farther. 

Most of the people who from time to 
time have threatened to kill me in various 
parts of the United States haven’t bothered 
me very much; indeed, the majority of 
them are good friends of mine today. A 
certain type of man, if he lives in a lonely 
country, is likely to speak that way in mo- 
ments of anger; and since the majority of 
these particular men were courageous they 
were not deadly. Besides, it is seldom the 
man who says he is going to kill you who 
does so. The man you should watch is the 
enemy who says nothing. 

But in the case of the boy who threatened 
me I was actually troubled, for he was of 
the type that in good company is a good 
citizen and in bad company becomes the 
material out of which many a bad man is 
made. In the wrong sort of company, he 
might very well have killed a man just to 
show that he could do it. Moreover, he 
complicated matters by taking to himself a 
wife who agreed with his threats, and on 
the whole murder is more a feminine vice 
than a masculine one. I don’t mean homi- 
cide; I mean murder. Women are more 
violent than men. They are aware of a 
physical inferiority, and they are also aware 
that punishment is less likely where they 
are concerned than in the case of a husband 
or brother or son. 


A Dangerous Threat 


There was a thick fringe of timber bor- 
dering the place where this boy and his wife 
lived, and for a while at dusk it wasn’t an 
especially pleasant place for me to pass, al- 
though I had to do so frequently. Finally 
a threat more outrageous than the rest 
reached my ears, so the doctor and my fore- 
man and myself rode down to see what it 
was all about. We rode up to the boy’s 
cabin and dismounted and knocked. We 
had been told that if we set foot upon his 
place we would be shot at sight. His wife 
came to the door, gulped; and then, with 
magnificent savoir-faire, welcomed us in. 

“You’re just in time for dinner,” she 
said. “Come in.” < 
We turned a corner and the would-be 
murderer jumped to his feet, his face a 
sickly green. Throughout the visit nothing 
but the highest courtesy was observed. 

There is an old Western saying that ‘‘ Mr. 
Colt has made all men equal’”’; something 
the Constitution couldn’t do. The best 
application of this aphorism I ever heard 
was when word was brought to a small man 
that an enemy, six feet two and weighing 
about a hundred and eighty pounds, had 
registered a vow to knock him down the 
next time he saw him and stamp out his 
teeth with the steel-shod heels of his cow- 
boy boots. The little man, unperturbed, 
looked up at the messenger. 

“You like So-and-So?”’ he asked. 

“Yes,” ; 

“Good friend of his?” 

“Yes. . . . What’re you driving at?” 


“Well, tell him he’s done the most 
gerous thing a big man can do—he’s thr 
ened a little man. Tell him the next 
to pick out a man exactly his own 
More big men have died because the 
threatened little men than from any o 
cause.” nN a ie: 

I don’t think the cause of the rich— 
cially the rich by inheritance—has 
been stated justly. either in the co 
earth or the courts of heaven. I wis 


the harried middle class when you haye 
rich always before you. ere is th 
greater obstacle to happiness than 
mense fortune? No man—barring il 
is unhappy who has something to work 
but the rich are finished. Having wai 
them from close at hand for many 
am prepared to agree with the Biblica’ 
ment about the eye of the needle; bu 
the other hand, I will qualify the stat 
by saying. that I am surprised how mar 
millionaires are going to get to heaven 
how. You can’t keep some of them o' 
like the mythical camel, despite all te 
tions not to doso, some of them have lez 
to swallow their humps. } 


Misery From Money 


The attitude of the world, especially 
of America, is amusingly illogical 
great wealth is concerned. The a 
American—there is no doubt about it 
fortunate as it may be—has but one de 
and that is to become a millionaire; 
yet he knows if he becomes a millione 
will be hated by 99.5 per cent of his 
citizens; a 99.5 per cent that is trying t 
just what he has done. Where is th 
more absurd spectacle, and possibly 
gerous one, than the average motion 
ture, put on by a millionaire producer 4 
director earning anywhere from fif 
seventy-five thousand dollars a year, w: 
depicts none the less the follies and 
uselessnesses of the rich? Some day 
going to write a scenario in which th 
tleman of whom the shrinking hero 
much afraid turns out to be a fairly de 
fellow after all, as most gentlemen are, 
the honest farm boy becomes a guni 


think it is equally silly to talk aga 
wealth when wealth is really what you y 
yourself. Cure your own soul first. 
can do a great deal, but the evils of we: 
will not be cured until humanity is 1 
enough to know what all sensible rich 
know—and that is that vast amount 
money, far from bringing freedom and 
light, inevitably bring misery and un 
ing labor and spiritual amputation. 

At all events, I’ll say this for them 
the rich: My observation has been 
among all the classes on a dude ran 
very rich are frequently the easiest to 
along with. They like dude ranches; 
life answers a crying need they have for 
plicity; although, indeed, that applie 
almost everyone. Having been a h 
working rancher myself, I never could 
actly understand why people liked 4 
ranches so much—or any other place W 
they were unemployed—until I bega 
think what city life, what ordinary life, 
like. Then I understood. If I were fori 
to live in a city I would travel, when I co! 
ten thousand miles and spend all I had 
gain a little peace and avoidance of com 
plexity. Men and women are battered 
torn to pieces by the very things the p 
think they would like to buy. 

Little as mature people change fun 
mentally, Wyoming, taken in large 
can still sometimes do much for them, 
cially perhaps the pathetic rich. Ihave 
good friend who came to the ranch 
eight wardrobe trunks, a French mai 
an incipient nervous breakdown. 
hadn’t been that the French maid ha 
country her mistress would have lef 
once; but since the French maid w: 
unpleasant, her mistress decided to 

(Continued on Page 185) 
eee 
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| home and stay herself. The splendid 
-e of perversity was at work. The eight 
wrdrobe trunks couldn’t be got into any 
in, and for a week they remained out in 
+» weather, spilling mysterious white 
ngs over the sagebrush. That was nine 
ars ago. Today this same victim of an 
vipient nervous breakdown is a hunter of 
y game and has a ranch of her own. 
matever else Wyoming may have done for 
», it has most certainly prolonged her 
i) many years. 

The business man, the executive, the 
»yminent professional man, are amongst 
-s most interesting types we get at the 
ch. Perhaps the most amusing thing 
»out them is their universal passion to 
/urn to their boyhood or young manhood, 
1:1 work with their hands. The passion 
srs out the theory that the Greeks were 
“ht when they explained the connection 
ween brains and body and contentment. 
\yst of these business men like camping 
yause they like to share in the actual 
ark of camp, and most of them like to live 
jog cabins because they feel that they are 
‘srting housekeeping again, and because 
yog cabin gives so much opportunity for 
jkering. They are prouder of some little 
sitrivance they have made at the black- 
ith or carpenter shop than they are of all 
); business honors that have come to 
vm. 
i: have already spoken of how the doctor 
xh whom I first came to Wyoming spent 
1) time building rustic furniture. Last 
jamer a retired engineer, a lawyer, who 
salso a writer, and a banker occupied 
mny of their hours by putting up a fire- 
‘ce. They wore overalls and caps and 
ke pipes and got themselves covered 
‘+h mortar and were as happy as the day 
song. I came back one evening and saw 
}m on the roof of the cabin to which the 
‘place belonged, outlined against the sun- 
, inspecting their completed work. It 
3; one of the most engaging conferences to 
sch I have ever seen. Their appearance 
s that of substantial stonemasons; their 
sousness would have done credit to the 
3t conscientious of mechanics, of which 
re are very few left. These were nice fel- 
s; your heart warmed toward them. 
ime to the conclusion that if you wanted 
zeful work done you should hire wealthy 
ifessional and business men. 


The Adventures of Mrs. Smith 


in the West they speak of a man as hav- 

the fear of God in his heart. This does 
(in the least imply that he is religious; it 
ans that through some experience or the 
eriences of a lifetime he has arrived at a 
iper humbleness regarding his relation- 
» to other men and his surroundings. 
2 Greeks had a word—I cannot remem- 
( it now—expressing the same idea. A 
2 horse may put the fear of God into the 
rt of a man who thinks too much of his 
(ng, a courageous man may put the fear 
fZod into the heart of a bully. It isa 
eutiful phrase, and any man who really 
éthis fear in his heart has also in his heart 
ey portion of Christian ethics. 


Ve once got a lady ona horse and couldn’t 
eher off again. 
+t least it seemed for a while as if we 
(en’t going to get her off. We had had 
it difficulty in getting her where she was 
: it was impossible to persuade or force 
héto dismount. We had procured for her 
th quietest horse we had in our band, a 
getle bay creature named Just So, so gen- 
tland dude-broken that when, the previ- 
ousummer, he had been ridden by a woman 
Wh experienced difficulty getting into the 
Saile, he had been known to edge over 
elcer to her each time she missed her objec- 
a Yes, that is a fact! Like all story- 
febrs, after having told many stories, I 


wild like to put my confirming sentences 
n apital letters. 

ist So stood with his kind eyes fixed on 
hidistance and shook his ears a trifle to 
Ke) off the flies. One of my partners and 

elt were busy fixing the lady’s stirrup 
echers. Wewere arrested by a high thin 
nhman voice and looked up to see the lady 
ding straight ahead of her as if afraid if 
moved her head she would fall off. | 

o!” she was saying. “So! That is 
us what I heard about the West! You 
ab a woman who has never ridden and 
a give her a broken saddle.” 
ou seldom see pallid fear—naked fear; 
mwhen you do see it it is an uncomfort- 
ib} sight. Most people, no matter how 
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afraid, try to conceal fear to some extent. 
The lady didn’t. 

“Madam,” I said, “we are adjusting your 
stirrups; people’s legs are not always the 
same length.” 

For a moment she was silent, and then 
she added, “Take me off. This is a much 
too vigorous horse for me.”’ I repeat with- 
out change her words. 

“He is not a vigorous horse,” I replied 
soothingly. “This is old Just So, the quiet- 
est horse in Western Wyoming, If you fall 
off he will stop and pick you up.” 

“Take me off!” 

“Try a little ride.” 

“No, take me off.”’ 

“Very well.”” But when we invited her 
to dismount we found ourselves just where 
we had started. 

“T can’t get off,’’ she announced icily. 

“Take your right leg,” I said slowly, 
“and swing it over the saddle. Take your 
left foot out of the stirrup and slide. We 
will catch you. In other words, reverse ex- 
actly what you did while getting on.” 

“T can’t,” she repeated. ‘Don’t argue 
with me. There are some things some peo- 
ple can do and there are other things they 
can’t—it’s a matter of psychology.” 

“But, madam,” I said at length desper- 
ately, “‘what in God’s name do you propose? 
Either you will have to get off, or else we 
will have to tie your horse to a hitching 
rack and leave the two of you there until 
he dies under you; and it won’t be a bit 
easy to eat your meals where you are.” 


Horses, Horses Everywhere 


It is easy to be ashamed of your fellow 
human beings. When we started there was 
no one in sight but the lady and my partner 
and myself; but when we finished there 
must have been at least forty people gath- 
ered in a circle, and each time a word was 
said it was greeted with shrieks of laughter 
and contortions expressing mirth. A few 
rolled on the ground; one man took photo- 
graphs; and I am sure that several ranch 
hands, who couldn’t possibly have known 
what was going on, came in from adjacent 
fields. The problem was solved by the sud- 
den appearance of our foreman, who inno- 


cently rode around the corner of a saddle | 


shed. 

“Here, Joe,” I said, giving him the lady’s 
hackamore rope—I owed him something 
anyhow for several recent practical jokes— 
“Mrs. Smith’’—Smith will do as well as any 
other name—‘‘wants a little ride down 
country. Lead her.” 

And without being aware of his victim’s 
anguished cries, Joe set off at a gentle trot. 

JT am sometimes ashamed of my fellow hu- 
man beings, but there were moments during 
that episode when I wished painfully that 
I was in that carefree outer circle. 

After that “Mrs. Smith” rode every af- 
ternoon on a lead string—she had a curious 
way of saying that she was going to ride a 
block or two down the road—but she never 
got to like riding. She said you got sand 
in your clothes, whatever that might mean. 
We had at that time on the ranch a very 
melancholy mature man with a drooping 
mustache. He was a queer man, for when 
he finally left the valley he left with six or 
seven decrepit milch cows intending to 
drive them all the way to Arizona. We 
appointed this man to catch “Mrs. Smith” 
when she dismounted. The ceremony oc- 
cupied several minutes and was invariably 
witnessed by numerous uninvited guests. 
There was much backing and filling on the 
part of ‘Mrs. Smith” and innumerable 
statuesque poses on the part of the rescuer. 
Naturally the lower-minded around the 
corrals twitted the unfortunate man about 
his job and implied erotic secrets. After a 
week or so he came to me. 

“Took here,” he said, “I like you and 
T like this outfit fine—I ain’t got one sin- 
gle complaint. But if I have to keep on 
a-catching of this here lady I’ll have to ask 
you for my time.” : 

By and large, “Mrs. Smith” was as fan- 
tastic a traveler as we have ever enter- 
tained. Horses depressed her; she would 
sit for hours looking at the mountains and 
brooding about horses. Once she called me 
over and confided this to me in her absent- 
minded voice. 

“4 pretty country,” she said, “but filled 
with horses; horses everywhere. I look in 
one direction, and there’s a horse; I look in 
another direction, and there’s another horse. 
Too many horses.” 

The day she left, the car that was to take 
her over the pass did not arrive on time, so 
I commandeered a small buggy that was 
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This 
Trade Mark ' 


is your assurance of 


Perfect Style 
Perfect Fit 


Perfect Service 


Perfect Satisfaction 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. T.G.P. CO, 


Famous Shoes 


for Women 
“Paramount” 


A Spring style creation shown at * 
Queen Quality agencies, in Patent 
Leather, with flexible sole and 
medium height “‘Paris Louis” 
wood heel. 


SPRINGTIME FASHIONS IN FOOTWEAR 


All the new shoes needed to heighten the style of apparel 
are ready as Easter approaches—correct for the occasion, 
undeniably smart, and in delightful variety for dress, street 
and sport wear. Queen Quality agencies are showing them 
now at prices from $5.50 to $10.00, satisfying every re- 
quirement of foot and fashion. 


Illustrated folder of advance styles, FREE, on request. 
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ACK acarton (four rolls) of A.P.W. 


Satin Tissue away on your closet 
shelf today. 


This is a year’s supply for the aver- 
age family and costs but $2.00. This 
quantity in the house eliminates the 
annoyance of shortage and frequent 
purchases. 


Each roll contains 2500 tightly wound 
sheets (5x534 inches) of the best, most 
economical toilet paper—made only 
from clean spruce pulp and clear, tested 
well water. 


For sale by good stores everywhere— 
or upon receipt of $2.00 by mail direct, 
if your dealer cannot supply you. 

Look for the A. P. W. trade-mark 
(animated by the little checkered 
dolls) on the following brands of 
toilet paper, ranging in price from 
Se to 50c¢ per roll— 


A. P. W. Satin Tissue—Pure White—Fort 
Orange — Cross Cut — Bob White — and 
Onliwon Toilet Paper and Paper Towels. 


A.P.W. PAPER CO. - 


ALBANY N.Y. 


lls O 
ear’s Supply. 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, Makers 
= 89 BickFoRD STREET, BOSTON (20), MassacHusETTS 
u 


UW. 


SATIN TISSUE 


Quality FF 
Toilet Paper 
Products — 


DOLL COUPON 
A.P.W, PaperCo., Albany, N.Y. 
For 10c and wrapper from any 
roll listed we will send, postpaid, 
beautiful rag doll, reproducing 
in three colors the A. P. W. 
character. 12 ‘nches high 
(ready to be cut out and 
stuffed). 
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TheFashion Parade on Easter morn- 
ing is an interesting expression of 
dress glove tendencies for Spring, 
asthe socially correct always choose 


their costume. Whether for street, 
dress or sport wear one can always 
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the appropriate glove to complete. 
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Easter Gloves on Fifth Avenue~-Keynote of Spring Styles 


/ 
choose gloves adapted to the occa- ‘ 
sion and to one’s personal taste. ‘] 
There are so many different mate- = 


tials, so many different styles and 
colors that one is sure to find just 
the glove that harmonizes. The im-- 
portant point is one must be gloved. 


Your favorite shop is showing the cor- 
rect hand apparel in styles that are very 
appealing for Spring and early Summer. 


Sponsored by THE GLOVE INDUSTRY, 65 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Yi 


Be TF Ne ee ae 


VICK 


a small suit-case. 
U.S.A. price, only $13.50. 


Write our nearest office for Descriptive Literature 
and the name of your nearest Coleman dealer. Ad- 


dress Camping Dept. P-2. 


The Coleman Lamp Company 
Factory and General Offices: Wichita, Kansas 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles 


oleman 
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ction 
at Meal Time/ 


Hungry as a wolf! Too tired to rustle wood. Then’s 
when you’ll appreciate the COLEMAN Camp Stove! 
Coffee boiling in four minutes! Meat sizzling in the 
pan. A hearty, well-cooked meal in quick time. 

Here’s the all-complete camp stove. Bakes, boils, 
toasts; fries, broils, roasts. Everything built-in— 
warming cabinet oven, fuel tank, ‘‘hot-blast”’ starter, SP°°¢¥: 
pump and wind-baffle. No extras to buy. Carries like 
Burns common motor gasoline. 


Pump in one 
end of tank— 
funnel in the 
other. Both 
built-in. 


—sure and \ 
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going down country and asked the driver to 
set “Mrs. Smith” off when he met her orig- 
inal conveyance. She climbed drearily into 
the narrow seat. It was raining. She stared 
at the misty hills, then her eyes met mine. 

“Horses again,’ she said. 

Naturally in a place where horses are 
given everyone to ride, where they are so 
much an intimate part of life, they are the 
subject of infinite debate and frequent dis- 
agreement. There is something curious 
about horseback riding and fishing and 
camping, anyway—at this point I can hear 
the silent cheers of all expert fishermen and 
guides and dude wranglers and lovers of 
horses. With the exception of writing, the 
only three pursuits I know the majority of 
people think easy of accomplishment with- 
out any previous preparation are fishing 
and riding and camping. ‘ 

It is easy to see why they think this of 
writing. Writing uses as its material words, 
and of course words are the commonest 
things there are—almost everyone possesses 
at least a couple of hundred—and 99.5 per 
cent of the American people feel that if they 
only had the leisure they could do about as 
well as Galsworthy and Masefield; and of 
this 99.5 per cent, at least 50 per cent intend 
to retire some time—from the delicatessen 
business, or bootlegging, or stockbroker- 
ing—and dash off a couple of novels. I am 
collecting a book of quaint remarks. 

At least six times a month some old friend 
whom I haven’t seen for a long time asks 
me, “Are you still writing?” - 

““Why, yes, of course. Are youstill bank- 
ing?” ; 

But why this insouciant attitude should 
be prevalent about riding and fishing and 
camping remains to me still a mystery; ex- 
cept it be, possibly, that these things have 
been done by the human race for so long a 
time and that the stuff of which they are 
made is only ordinary life transposed. 

I suppose they look easy. All you have 
to do to ride is to get on a horse and stay 
there. To pervert a lovely poem, “‘Give a 
man a horse he can ride, and in a week or 
two he’ll tell you all about it.””. And all you 
have to do to catch a fish is to find some wa- 
ter, put together a fairly complicated bit of 
rigging, and then, grasping the rigging 
firmly in both hands, lift it above your head 
and bring it down like a Russian knout. As 
to camping, what is that? Nothing at all 
but living in the woods. Sarcasm is 
so generally misunderstood that I hope you 
understand I am being sarcastic. 

As a matter of fact, there are no more 
complicated sports in the world than fish- 
ing and riding; no sports more delicate and 
complicated, And the ability to take care 
of yourself in a wilderness, or comparative 
wilderness, is not intuitional. You can 
blunder through by what are known as main 
strength and awkwardness if you are lucky; 
but you have to be lucky. 


The Versatile Doctor Van Dyke 


A dry-fly fisherman stalks fish as a hunter 
of big game stalks rhinoceroses. But even 
without dry-fly fishing, I have waded a 
river time and again between two men, one 
of whom was getting a strike almost every 
time he cast and the other of whom failed 
to get even a rise. 

There is a clergyman and university pro- 
fessor—also a poet and short-story writer 
and essayist and diplomat and naval- 
reserve officer; I might as well tell you his 
name; he is Henry Van Dyke—who casts 
one of the most beautiful flies I have ever 
seen. Incidentally, he is one of the most 
charming men to be out in camp with I 
have met in many years of camping. He is 
seventy-one, but he is a hardy, courageous 
gentleman and a veteran camper. Two 
years ago the doctor came to my ranch. It 
was late in August and the fishing in the 
Snake River—the finest trout fishing, in 
my humble opinion, in the world—was just 
coming in. As usual several accustomed 
fishermen had gathered for the occasion, 
but they had not been having very good 
luck. The river wasn’t in condition yet; 
possibly something had happened to spoil 
the fishing for good. The little doctor— 
doctor of divinity—arrived at noon. He 
had his lunch and afterward disappeared. 
I saw him crossing a field with his rod and 
basket. In a few hours he returned with 
ten fish, the biggest weighing five pounds 
and the others from one pound to three. 

The moral, of course, is that if you get 
lost where there are signposts you should 
not blame the highway commission. 

And what applies to fishing and camping 
applies equally, and more so, to horses. 


_as much as we do the Bannock Rese; 


April ; a 


It costs us and every other dude 
thousands of dollars annually to mai 
our bands of saddle ponies. In our 


horses are in a class by themselyes— 
are not easy to find. They must he 
combination of qualities rare in any s 
animal, and certainly nonexistent ir 
human animal. They must be youn 

easy gaited, gentle and infinitely wise: 
yet they must have plenty of life 
We have combed the country for 
viya, and are still combing it. Some 
horses come from Idaho, from Bla 
or the Bannock Indian Reservation 
though Indian ponies are to be ave 
Like their masters, they have no heart, 
favorite Indian method of breaki; 
horse is to tie everything movable on 
and then turn him loose. At the e 
few days the horse is broken, but his 
is broken as well. Some of our horses. 
from Wind River—the ranches over 
or the Arapahoe or Shoshone Reseryat 
although, if possible, we avoid the ] 


An Indian is a difficult person to 
horse from anyhow; he won’t sell 
he is hard up. You have to catch 
just the right mood. Many of our 
are picked up singly, here and there 
happen to come across them. We 2 
tinually buying and inspecting and 


A Left-Handed Rider — 


Given a chance, we will gua’ 
teach anyone, old, young, male or 
to be comfortable in a Western 
within a short time; but we are not 
given the chance. Sometimes pros 
riders won’t even take the trouble 
out what a cow pony is, let alone bh 
ing you when you tell them. ; 

It is astonishing how well the dud 
takes care of his charges. Our older 
actually get a conscientious look 
eyes, and it seldom takes more than a 
or two for almost any horse we buy ti 
come wonderfully tourist-broken. — 
seen the ignorant perform about the 
on them, feats that would lea 
puncher gasping. Twicel have 
get on backward. Yes, it is true! 
put the right foot in the left st 
with the utmost abandon swung the 
over the horse’s head and landed f 
horse’s tail—an exploit difficult @ 
the trained rider. I will do them 
tice, however, of saying that th 
slightly bewildered expression on their 
when their respective horses, bein 
trained horses, set off down the roa 
of these acrobats was a learned and 
minded judge who had never ridden 
but the other was a woman who h 
hunted all her life, though never 
thing but a sidesaddle. 

A couple of summers ago the do 
covered a young man getting on hi 
from the wrong side. Now only 
ponies are broken so that you can 
from the right. Most white men’s p 
will kick you if you try it, for a h 
even more conventional than a Phil 
phian. The doctor called the youns 
attention to his error. 5 

“Oh, that’s all right,” the young 0 
said cheerily; ‘‘I’m left-handed.” 

I once saw a boy weighing about 
dred and ninety pounds try to swin 
waiting pony relay-race fashion—thi 
grabbing the horn and vaulting into th 
dle without using the stirrups. Hen 
his jump, and his right heel catching 
pack he had .tied on back of the can’ 
whole affair turned with him and | 
securely entangled, swaying gently 
ward and forward underneath his h 
belly. As a general rule, the one thi 
sends a horse completely insane is to 
the saddle turn; and I did not kno 
to do, for I was twenty feet away 
foot and was afraid that if I made 
I would only make matters worse: 
gate was open and there was no pa 
reason why the horse and what wi 
its rider shouldn’t have ended up 1 
lowstone Park a day’s journey no 
as a matter of fact, the horse did 
He trembled in every limb, anc 
while, very cautiously, looked do 
tween his forelegs at his squirming 
I think that if you do something s' 
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| (Continued from Page 186) 
us to a horse frequently you buf- 
—‘‘buffalo” being a Western 
walent for “rattle.” He says to him- 
fGreat heavens, this must be rather a 
jy. I don’t believe I had better try any- 
i: with him!’’ However, anyone who 
ys to make such investigations can do 
thout expecting me to follow. 
ter many years of dude wrangling, in a 
ent of passionate reflection—and this 
-a contradiction in terms, for moments 
rssionate reflection are the moments in 
1 all poetry is written—I composed 
llowing epic, and it is now posted in 
<spicuous place on the walls of our main 
b. I give it gladly to the world and to 
n dude wranglers. It is entitled, Some- 
a About Western Horses: 


P ase do not ride your horses about the resi- 
n( cabins or tie them to trees. The reason 
’ 1e first request is obvious; the reason for 
: cond is that ropes kill trees. 


Lirn howto tiea bow-lineknotandatie knot. 


Rnember that the most dangerous part of 
ir is the mounting and dismounting. More 
yj: are hurt getting on or off a horse than in 
y her way. Be careful! 


iirn how to put on a Western saddle and be 

ularly careful of your saddle blanket. If 
» ddle blanket rides back on a horse it is 
a1 to give him a sore shoulder. 
| 


i¢ your horse drink whenever he wants to. 
e dest thing to find in the West is a water- 
nred horse. 

3: do not let him eat while on the trail. 
thig spoils a horse quicker than this. 


Wen stopping for lunch give your horse a 
m: to feed. Do this by keeping bridle on 
Epping bit out of mouth. Be sure, how- 
rv ,hat your reins are untied. Better still, 
ef your bridle and let your tie rope trail. 
it loosen saddle—although many experi- 
ve(riders do. In any case, watch your horse 
miime to time so that he does not leave 
10t. Learn his disposition in this respect. 
stn horses are trained to stand when the 
nsire on the ground, but most of them forget 
s juining to some extent. 


W never you mount your horse be sure that 
winch is all right. It does not, however, 
ve) be too tight. 

a 
if pur horse stumbles, look at his feet and 
les. If there is nothing the matter with 
then there’s something wrong with the 
r, One of the purposes of reins is to keep 
orse awake and on his feet. Few sound 
roperly shod, have a habit of stumbling 
epifor two reasons— carelessness on the part 
rider, leg weariness on the part of the 
: The latter is due to continual riding. A 
‘ates to fall just as much as you hate to 
eim fall. : 


if yur horse fails to keep up with the others, 
sricks you don’t like, or is lazy, before you 
aim, figure out how much you really know 
vulriding—or if you are an experienced 
te: rider, how much you know about West- 
ring. Riding is a lifelong study. If you 
chive cow-punchers you will see that each 
hs a totally different horse, but that all 
éreast. Only Indians and tourists ride 
lele in an open country. Remember that 
ts knows all about you the minute you are 
eaddle. He sizes you up a lot quicker than 
¢1 size him up. 


\ ft walk is not a natural gait. Use your 
8. It is, however, the most useful gait for 
ba me riding a horse can have. 


“Ng, trotting or hurrying a horse over 
S'arough road is like running over moun- 
ith hobnails. Try it! 
Mivys start your horse off quietly and do 
= hiry him at the beginning of the day. A 
er brings his horse in fresh at the end of 
dé and also makes quicker time than the 
\io has no mercy on his horse. Only in 
te: novels do people gallop endlessly over 
prries. A cow-puncher on a round-up has 
of horses like a polo player. 


ij 
orhost of your riding use a slow trot and a 
. Every now and then lope your horse 
ange; he likes the fun of it. But save 
this for the end of the day when it is 


enmber that Western saddle horses are 
S-f1; and also that, instead of going out 
Kisk canter of an hour or so, or hunting 
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twice a week, you are using your horse contin- 
ually and making trips of from five to twenty 
miles each time you ride. 


Almost anyone can learn to stay in a saddle 
under ordinary circumstances, especially a 
Western saddle; but out of every hundred rid- 
ers anywhere there are only a few horsemen and 
horsewomen. It’s a fine thing to be and makes 
riding twice as much fun. 


_ When you ride, be riding all the time. That 
is, think of your horse and what you are doing. 
It’s a sport; you might just as well be absent- 
minded playing tennis or football. If you don’t 
keep your mind on what you are doing, some 
day your horse will make a fool out of you, or 
you will make a fool out of him. 


If you injure your horse by carelessness. or 
lack of mercy, please be ashamed. Everyone 
else will be for you. 


Please don’t forget that Henry Ford has in- 
vented the only thing that works without rest 
and without much need for brains on the part 
of the person in control. 


In short, treat your horse as you would like 
to be treated yourself and you can’t go far 
wrong. In any quandary think of this. He is 
not a machine. He is a living creature, and 
what brains he has are working continually. 


To this there has recently been added an 
‘addendum, the addendum having more to 
do with what is known as road manners, or 
horse etiquette. It was composed by a 
well-known professor of law, who, although 
he had done no riding until he came to 
Wyoming, was able within three weeks to 
get to the heart of things. The result is an 
example of what trained powers of obser- 
vation and an analytical turn of mind will 
do for a man: 


How TO BE POPULAR ON THE TRAIL 


I. When approaching a gate, place yourself 
in the middle of the party. This will insure your 
not having to open or close it. 

al. (The numbering is not mine but is the 
professor’s.) If you succeed in managing so that 
one of your companions is left to close the gate 
it is on the whole better to proceed without him. 
This prevents delaying the main body, and may 
result in an accident which will enliven an oth- 
erwise uneventful day. 

a2. If any of your companions exhibits any 
defect or peculiarity of horsemanship, do not 
fail to call it at once to his or her attention. Or 
better still, imitate him or her to his or her face. 
This will speedily cure the fault and will restore 
the external harmony of the party. 

II. If the leader of your party seems to wish 
to slacken his pace, lope past him at full speed. 
This shows your superior staying power and has 
the added advantage of starting his horse up 
when he least expects it. 

III. By the same token, the best way of 
starting your horse is to ejaculate ‘“‘Clcek! 
Clek!”’ This acts broadly to startle all other 
horses and contains the element of surprise. 

IV. An excellent method of ridding your 
horse of flies is to let him rub his head against 
your companion’s horse, or better still against 
your companion’s knee. 

V. One way to avoid a reputation for being 
fussy or an old fogy is to lope your horse around 
a blind corner. 

VI. Perhaps the pleasantest place for a lope 
on returning to the ranch is between the gates 
of the ranch inclosure. There are not as a rule 
enough children so that their rights or safety 
have to be regarded. 

al. On the return from the ride visit the 
kitchen and bother the cook. Remember that 
you are welcome there day or night, and that 
cooks are easy to obtain. 

VII. The East was settled before the West, 
and therefore knows more about riding. Treat, 
in general, suggestions in regard to horses made 
by Westerners as so much bull. 


It is frequently a pleasure to be facetious. 
Caricature, as all politicians know, sticks in 
the mind longer than the best of portraits. 
An absurd or an unpleasant incident is, un- 
fortunately, more dramatic than a pleasant 
one, save when the latter is heroic, and is 
always more dramatic than the usual pleas- 
ant average of intercourse. There is not 
much to say about the usual pleasant ay- 
erage of intercourse or the usual pleasant 
person. These things and persons stir your 
heart but do not stir your lips. The more 
you love a woman the less you like to talk 
about her; the better you like a friend the 
more the friendship becomes unconscious, 
like breathing or fine weather. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by Mr. Burt. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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The Superdyne Radio 
Frequency Receiver 
Armstrong circuit, 

licensed under patent 

,113, 

Radio enthusiasts 
who have had the op- 
portunity to hear the 
new Tuska creation 
are amazed at its 
wonderful range, se- 
lectivity and volume. 
Write for special 
folder 21-G. 


Hre you proud to show your radio? 


HEN conversation turns to radio as usual, must you 

confess that you have only an inferior set—or perhaps 
none? Or can you cheerfully say, ‘‘Mine is a Tuska,” 
confident that no friend has better? 


From the Superdyne long-range master receiver that is 
now arousing national enthusiasm, to the standard re- 
generative $35 one-bulb set, any Tuska will introduce 
you to radio at its best. 

Tuska Radio is simple as well as durable. Highly 
selective in tuning the stations you want to hear. Care- 
fully built by skilled New England craftsmen, working 
under the personal direction of C. D. Tuska, whose finely 

“built radio equipment has been sought by discerning 
buyers for the past thirteen years. 

You will be proud to own a Tuska—and as years pass, 
your Tuska will prove the wisdom of buying a set built 
to give lasting satisfaction. 


THE C. D. TUSKA CO., Hartford, Conn. 


MILK BOTTLE CAPS— 


Yours for the asking 


END for them—use them—sani- 
tary and convenient they are. 
Merely mail the coupon and we'll 
send you enough Perfection Milk 
Bottle Caps to protect your milk 
bottles for a month. Whenever 
you open a bottle of milk, cover it 
again with a Perfection Cap. See 
how neatly it snaps into place; see 


howeasily you can lift it out by the 
reinforced tab that won’t tear off. 

Then, after you’ve seenfor your- 
self how handy Perfection Caps 
are—how they protect your milk 
from contamination, even from 
ice-box odors—ask your milkman 
to use Perfection Caps on all the 
bottles he leaves for you. 


Send the coupon today 


SMITH-LEE COMPANY 
537 Fitch St., Oneida, N. Y. 

Without obligation, pleasesend me 
a month’s supply of Perfection Caps. 


em AND pROTECT IT WITH 
PERFECTION PULL CAPS ¥% 


the tube will ) 
tear first 


2% When self-vulcanized 


f ; 
Attached in two 
minutes ~ 


or Seventeen 
Inch Blowouts 


For nearly half a century, 

| “Pennsylvania Quality” on 
, lawn mowers has meant not only 
_ highest efficiency and ease in 
operation, but convenience, 
economy and durability as well 


_| knife and blades, ball bearings and 
'} many other leading “P,Q.” 
|) features, ensure perfect mowing 
| satisfaction and extraordinarily 
_ long life to your mower. 


1621 North 23rd Street 


= 


The self sharpening, tool steel | 


|) of the wood. 


| 


Send for valuable and authoritative booklet— 
“The Care of Your Lawn” 


PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER WORKS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Mowers. At Hardware 
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Why walk home? Use this Las-Stik 


HE man who knows Las-Stik will tell you this 
white tube patch, with the name printed all over 
the outside of the goods, never fails to stick. 


Las-Stik adheres without heat or gasoline. It soon be- 
comes self-vulcanized by road heat so that it cannot 
be pulled off with pliers without tearing the tube. 


Las-Stik won't blow out over a puncture because it 
stretches o more than the tube. 
or creep because it stretches o /ess. 


It won't fear out 


Buy it now for your immediate peace of mind and 
your great convenience in emergencies. 50 cent and 
dollar sizes. 


LAS-STIK PATCH MEGS EO; Hamuilton,20: 


y The new STAYTITE 

Handle, now on all Pennsyl- 
vania Quality Mowers, make 
them easy to identify. It is the | 
“Mark of a Good Mower.” 


Two bolts on the handle bars © 
take up any play due to shrinkage 


Look for the STAYTITE | 
Handle on Pennsylvania Quality 


ee 


and Seed Stores. 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


only actual cash that they ever put into the 
oil business. After establishing themselves 
as modest producers on the first lease, they 
organized the McMan Oil Company, util- 
izing the first syllable of one name and the 
last of another to form the corporation 
title. McFarlin and Chapman were good 
traders and were endowed with vision and 
courage. They increased their Glenn hold- 
ings.out of receipts from oil sales, and when 
the Cushing and Healdton fields in Okla- 
homa, and subsequently Augusta, in Kan- 
sas, came in, they became important factors 
in all these areas. The golden touch was 
theirs. 

The most remarkable and the culminat- 
ing feature of their career was the sale in 
1917 of all their properties—they included 
a pipe line, tank farms, with 2,000,000 
barrels of oil, and undeveloped leases ag- 
gregating 80,000 acres—to the Magnolia 
Petroleum Company, one of the Standard 
group, for $35,000,000. Practically all this 
sum was paid with Magnolia stock, which 
immediately after rose considerably in 
value. Such was the dividend on the orig- 
inal $700 invested in a small Glenn pool 
lease. The story of oil probably contains 
no more extraordinary evolution of a small 
sum into such princely proportions. 

The Glenn pool was merely the prelude to 
the Cushing field.. Here was.a spectacular 
development that.focused the eye of the 
world on Oklahoma. It is one of the most 
remarkable chapters in the larger story of 
American oil, 

In the spring of 1912 C. B. Shaffer was 
wildcatting in Creek County, almost in the 
geographical center of the state. In what 
came to be known as Wheeler sand—it got 
its name from the owner of the farm upon 
which the work was being done—he brought 
in a well which was the forerunner of the 
treasure of Cushing. Extensive exploita- 
tion of Cushing did not begin until the fol- 
lowing year, when wells producing 10,000 
barrels a day were no uncommon occur- 
rences, with a 15,000-barrel gusher as an 
occasional diversion. 

This matter of Wheeler sand requires no 
explanation. Petroleum is found in sands, 
as I explained in a previous article. These 
sands vary in different fields. Among oil 
men some fields are almost better known 
by their sands than by their official name. 
One of the richest of the Oklahoma strata 
is Bartlesville sand. North Texas has its 
Woodbine sand in the Powell and Mexia 
fields. In some areas there are half a dozen 
different kinds of oil sand. At Tonkawa 
you can see four wells closely spaced, each 
one having tapped a different kind of sand, 
which contains oil at different depths. 


Eat, Drill! and Be Merry! 


Once Cushing field got under way, a 
drilling campaign of a character never be- 
fore witnessed in the mid-continent region 
began. The roads, which were ribbons of 
mud during the wet season and beds of dust 
when dry, were alive every hour of the 
twenty-four with endless caravans. Thirty- 
four hundred producing wells reveal only 
part of the hectic tale of activity, for there 
were also many dry holes. 

Representatives of the major companies 
and a host of independents swarmed in. 
Fortune played its usual pranks. The im- 
poverished farmer of one week was rich the 
next from lease money and the prospect of 
huge royalties. Cushing, the nearest rail- 
road point, which gave the field its name, 
had the usual magic transformation, al- 
though here was more law and order than 
prevailed at Kiefer. The paraphrased rule 
might well have been: “Hat, drill and be 
merry, for tomorrow the field may be dry.” 

Output soared. From 8,250,000 barrels 
in 1913 there was an expansion to 27,500,- 
000 barrels in 1915, when the peak was 
reached with an average daily production 
of 315,000 barrels. This was a.record until 
Powell in Texas and Signal Hill in Cali- 
fornia took the palm. 


Haste always makes waste. Pipe-line 


| construction utterly failed to keep pace 


with the frantic drilling. No adequate mar- 


| ket existed for so vast a flood of high- 
| gravity crude. High-gravity oil means oil 
| with a large gasoline content. At that time 
| the automobile had only begun to come 
| into its own, and the gasoline demand: was 
| small as compared with today. What. was 


to be done with this tidal wave of petro- 


| leum?. The character of the soil as well as 


day he bought Barnett an autom 


a 


Pa 
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the quality of the oil prohibited the 
earthen storage except as an eme 
measure and to afford temporary 
The unprecedented situation dema 
key and this key was storage. 
mately 53,000,000 barrels of steel-t; 
capacity had to be constructed t 
the flood. ; 

The history of Cushing is the sam 
rative of rise and fall as that of eve 
one-time producing section. That 
average of 315,000 barrels is but a 
At the time I write the original don 
gether with all the adjacent pools, 
only 29,000 barrels a day, and 
steadily declining. It is only when y 
amine the fate of such pools as 
Cushing that you begin to unders 
uncertainty of the oil business, an 
stand why there must be an incess 
for new areas. Again you realize 
certainty is the mother of product 

Cushing field brought fortune 
people, but to none with the same 
picturesqueness as to Jackson Ba 
him you encounter the first of t 
homa redskin millionaires. 

Jackson Barnett is a full-bloo 
Indian and is now in his seventy-t 
He received an allotment of 160 
land in the Creek Reservation, whi 
prises a large part of Creek Count: 
homa. Much of this land is ro 
stony, and the surface is of value 
grazing purposes. The Cushing poo 
the heart of it. d 


The Rush for Cushing Lease 


After the discovery well in Cushii 
completed there was a scramble fo 
and in the natural course of thi 
nett’s acreage was sought. Techni 
is what is known as incompetent. / 
competent Indian is one who is e 
tally or morally incapable of adn 
his affairs. In such cases—and t 


guardian is appointed by a court 
In Barnett’s instance incompete 
more than a technical appellation. 
he knew scarcely a word of Engl 
illiterate and absolutely ignorant 
ness matters. His wants were sim 
he spent his life hunting, fishing o 
ing the countryside. His home wa 
cabin in a clearing in the woods. 
delicacy that he indulged in w 
bowl of chile con carne. 
When the competition for Cus 
started, Barnett’s allotment nat 
ured in the running. Since he was 
to do business himself, a guardian 
his person and his property was 
This guardian immediately sold an 
and-gas lease upon Barnett’s holding 
cash bonus of $4600, reserving for t 
the usual royalty of one-eighth on 
and gas produced. This lease 
approved by the Secretary of th 
Barnett’s farm—it was really 
farm in name—proved to be the m 
lifie tract in the whole Cushing 
has produced more than 8,000,000 
of crude oil in addition to a vast vi 
natural gas. In bonus and roya 
Indian’s estate—for so it is official 
nated, although he is still alive— 
enriched so far by more than $2,00! 
To the average person, rega 
color, such a swift influx of wealtl 
have turned the head and led to an 
spending. Not so with Barnett. 
fortune standing to his name, he 
impossible to. spend more than 
tomary fifty dollars a month. All 
required to satisfy his wants w 
eabin in which he lived, a gun, a 
pony. His guardian was in despair 
some means of spending the incom 


was spurned, and the millionaire 
rode off on his pony and spent the 
the woods. He was then tempte' 
fine riding horse, but this also failed 1 
peal to him. He clung to his mustal 
What the male sex failed to a 
with Barnett was achieved by the 
Two years ago he married a white 
who was able to increase his sca 
penditure somewhat. From her h 
learned a little English. The Bar 
live at Beverly Hills, a suburb 
Angeles. Despite the widening of 
(Continued on Page 193) 
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(Continued from Page 190) 
yrizon, he still regards chile con carne as 
ie last word in food. The major part of 
‘arnett’s fortune is held in trust for him 
y the Department of the Interior, which 
as eeenetes it principally in Liberty 
onds. 
This reference to Beverly Hills reminds 
‘e of a story about some rich Oklahoma 
reek Indians who moved to Hollywood to 
yy to spend the royalties from their oil 
‘nds. They rented a furnished house in 
ye of the best quarters of the community. 
‘he owner was the possessor of a blanket 
ection and had assembled them from all 
ver the world. Some hung on the walls 
ad some covered couches. 
One day he went to take a look at his 
vuse. To his surprise he found that most 
| the blankets had been removed from 
‘here they hung or lay and were rolled up 
‘the corners. He also observed that none 
| the beds seemed to have been slept in. 
‘pon investigation he learned that the In- 
sans had reposed on the floor with the 
Indlord’s fine blankets rolled around and 
iider-them. 
For every Creek made superprosperous 
jr petroleum there are scores of Osages. 
| consequence they are the richest group 
« people per capita in the world. Just as 
ie Cushing pool was located on a section of 
je Creek allotment so does the Burbank 
ild flow with wealth on part of the Osage 
“2servation. We now come to the real 
igh spot, so far as human interest is con- 
«med, in the Oklahoma oil drama. 


eal to understand this extraordinary . 


ir in the tide of Osage affairs you must 
ist get the background. The story of 
(dahoma is essentially the story of the 
pst stand of the North American Indian. 
‘hat is now the state of Oklahoma was for- 
wrly Oklahoma and Indian Territories. 
are the red man was segregated behind 
1at was believed to be his final frontier. 
; the outbreak of our Civil War, Indian 
‘rritory and part of Oklahoma were 
med exclusively by the so-called Five 
vilized Tribes, who were the Cherokees, 
veeks, Chickasaws, Choctaws and Sem- 
iples. Like many of their bronze brothers, 
ey had trekked from the far South to find 
nting grounds west of the Mississippi. 


ARO et et 


The Lucky Osages 


The Osage tribe, though less numerous 
ad affluent, also had its Odyssey. Once it 
amed Alabama and later settled in Kan- 
ss. These nomads were destined to still 
aother change, this time to what is now a 
rt of the state of Oklahoma. The reason 
f' the transfer, which eventually proved 
t\be the ill wind which blew gilded good, 
as that the Federal Government wanted 
t> Osage lands in Kansas for the white 
frmers. It therefore purchased 1,500,000 
ares in the then Oklahoma Territory from 
2 Cherokees for about seventy cents an 
ae. The area became the Osage Reserva- 
tn and is now Osage County. The pro- 
ids of the sale, aggregating $1,099,137.41, 
Ms the nest egg, as it were, out of which 
+) present Osage millions have developed. 
Formerly all the Osage lands were held 
‘common by the tribe. In 1907, under 
achority of Congress, a census, or what is 
mire technically known as a tribal roll, 
us taken. The tribal lands were then sub- 
‘dided and allotted among the members, 
eth receiving 657 acres, or practically four 
Warter sections. This allotment carried 
e to the surface alone. The oil, gas and 
‘ier mineral interests in the land were re- 
‘seved for the tribe until 1946, when the 
aeage can be sold outright without reser- 
Vion. 

_ At the present time there are 2229 Osages, 
th remnants of a once powerful line. 
wever, there is no need to indulge in any 
sétimental emotions over their plight. 
Viat man overlooked in his custodianship 
hem, Nature supplied. 

“or four years prior to the establishment 
othe tribal roll, oil and gas had been dis- 
ered in small quantities on the Osage 
hidings. The belief began to grow that 
hte might be the scene of a big mineral de- 
pment some day. It was one of the 
faors that dictated the tribal roll which 
*1bled the Indians to share jointly in the 
Diceeds. When the roll was made every 
Dige—and this included all the men, 
wmen and children alive at midnight on 
ch ena 31, 1906—secured a headright 


Wich enabled him or her to have an 1n- 
ést in the tribe’s bank roll. A headright 
isthe unit of division of the lands and 
Mneys of the tribe. 


THE SATURDAY 


By this time the Osages had some inkling 
that their land was valuable. They were 
therefore eager to have as many headrights 
in the family as possible. Epectant mothers 
hoped that the expected would happen 
before the census flag fell. One boy who 
was born at 11:50 on the last night of 1906 
was called Johnny-on-the-Spot. A luckless 
girl baby who came into the world half an 
ers after midnight was dubbed Mary-too- 

ate. 
_ Yet some people contend that the Amer- 
ican Indian has no sense of humor. 

There is such a wealth of fascinating de- 
tail in the romance of Osage wealth that it 
is difficult to know where to begin to tap it. 
Even the first lease, executed in 1896, had 
its element of drama. This was the so- 
called Foster lease upon the whole reserva- 
tion, and was in favor of Edward B. Foster, 
of New York. In view of the many millions 
paid more recently for leases on small par- 
cels, it is interesting to know that the Fos- 
ter arrangement called for royalties of fifty 
dollars annually for each gas well and one- 
tenth of the oil produced. Equally striking 
is the fact that because of the inaccessi- 
bility of the Osage Reservation, due to the 
lack of highways, railroads and bridges, it 
was almost impossible to induce oil op- 
erators to go into the field. The output was 
therefore inconsiderable compared with the 
present. yield. Despite the handicaps, the 
Osages received $2,734,985.98 in royalties 
from oil and gas between 1903 and 1912. 


The Marland Discoveries 


One by-product of the Foster lease will 
serve to show how fortune early played its 
pranks on the Osage oil lands. The original 
Foster lease and all its interests were con- 
centrated in 1902 in the Indian Territory 
Illuminating Oil Company, which executed 
a sublease upon a certain section of land in 
favor of Fred T. Boston. In oil history this 
place is known as the Boston farm. Four 
years later, Boston, for a consideration of 
$2500, transferred his sublease to the Gypsy 
Oil Company, the Oklahoma branch of the 
Gulf. The Gypsy organization at once 
began to drill wells and obtained good pro- 
duction. When the Foster lease expired in 
1916, the Gypsy interest automatically 
ended with it. 

Now for the striking phase. With the 
enhancement of the value of the Osage 
lands due to the increasing output of oil, 
the Federal Government decided to sell the 
leases by auction, and this)plan has been 
adhered to ever since. The Boston lease 
went under the hammer, and the Gypsy 
Company, having the preference right to 
purchase renewal for the highest bid made 
by any other competitor, bought it by 
planking down a bonus of $1,178,955. Yet 
this same lease fetched exactly $2500 when 
the Gypsy Company first took it over. 

The milepost that marks the beginning 
of Osage enrichment was set up with the 
discovery of the Burbank field, which is 
now the greatest of the Oklahoma produc- 
ing areas. The element of chance, always 
present in the search for petroleum, as- 
serted itself here. Large pools in Oklahoma 
have had a way of showing up in unex- 
pected places, which means that they arrive 
in the face of every logical prediction to the 
contrary. Burbank developed in a portion 
of Osage County that was regarded with 
such little seriousness as an oil domain that 
the first leases brought less than ten dollars 
an acre. Within the last eighteen months 
they have been leased for $10,000 an acre. 
This is only the bonus for the right to drill. 
Once more you have the striking contrast 
that marks the petroleum business. 

In May, 1920, E. W. Marland, one of the 
most persistent and successful or American 
wildcatters, who had turned from a fledg- 
ling law practice to production at twenty- 
one, bought a lease near the town of 
Burbank in the western section of Osage 
County for $2000. With his first test well 
he uncovered the Burbank pool, which 
since that time has produced 64,000,000 
barrels of oil. It reached the peak in July 
of last year, when it averaged 118,000 bar- 
rels a day. 

This output could have been consider- 
ably increased but for a gentleman’s agree- 
ment entered into by all the operators in 
the field to cease drilling because of the 
overproduction in California and Texas. 
This agreement is the only one ever made 
between American oil operators to curtail 
production in an entire field, and was pos- 
sible because the Government, as custodian 
of the Osage Indians, who pool their in- 


terests, did not compel the operators to | 
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Patented 
Jan. 10, 1922 
Feb. 7, 1922 


TRADE MARK 4 


The FLEXIBLE Wrist Watch Bracelet 


ELICATELY BEAUTIFUL, yet strong and durable, 
graceful without any sacrifice of practical utility, the Claspet 
is the very acme of the jeweler’s art. 

Its patented locking ends fit any wrist watch, and it can be attached or detached 
instantly. Its marvelous FLEXIBILITY enables the jeweler to make it fit any 
wrist perfectly, by merely adding or removing the adjustable units. This is done 
without marring the beauty and unity of the design. 

The Claspet is the final and satisfactory answer to the popular demand for a 
“perfect” Watch-Bracelet. Mechanically simple, artistically a gem, and durable 
as only gold filled, silver, solid gold or platinum can be, it becomes the style 
wherever it is introduced. 

Claspet prices range from $4.50 to $500.00; but no matter what the price, the 
wonderful patented flexible feature, permitting the Bracelet to be lengthened or 
shortened to fit any wrist, remains the same. 

Although offered to the trade but a few months ago, the Claspet is now carried 
in stock by many of the leading Jewelers of America. If your Jeweler cannot supply 
you, write to us. 
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Knockabout 
Buttonless Front 


Work Suit 


Opens and closes securely 
by high speed, indestruct- 
ible hookless fastener. 
Every man that works can 
show speed in getting in 
and out of this work suit. 
Slips on and off over your clothes 
in a jiffy, with no chance to soil 
them. 

The real thing for motorists, 
garage men, farmers and every 
kind of worker or mechanic. 


If your dealer does not have it in stock 
we will ship postpaid on receipt of price 


Send for free circular showing styles for men and boys 


Jiffy Garment Company 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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The 


\ \ Bodkin ~ 

AC Clutch 
GOES IN LIKE 
A NEEDLE~ 
HOLDS LIKE 


AN ANCHOR 


Full Dress Set in Mother-of- 
Pearl with whole pearl centers. fj 
Complete in box, $11.00 


See that it is correct! 


For full dress or tuxedo, his jewelry should 
be Krementz,—it is correct. With its cor- 
rectness are value, pleasingness of de- 
sign,—a distinctiveness throughout. 


Much annoyance and time are saved 
through the convenience of the bodkin- 
clutch back on the studs and vest but- 
tons,—easily inserted it holds securely. 
This bodkin-clutch back is exclusive with 
Krementz Correct Evening Jewelry. 


Tuxedo Sent Bick Enerhel, 
Centers.» Complete in box, 
; $7.50 


At better dealers’. Write for style booklet. 
Address us, please, at Newark, New Jersey. 


, —— $ ~ 4Vest Butrons es 
— — 25 CTS. EACH $3.00 


CORRECT JEWELRY FOR MEN 
-In One Month 


COMMISSIONS - $39.50 
BONUS= 4-.-)- - $22.00 


$61.50 


OR just one month’s spare time 

work we recently paid Mr. E. R. 
Macomber, of Maine, $61.50. He 
made this extra money by caring for 
our present subscribers and enrolling 
new readers for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journaland The Country Gentle- 
man. “TI can secure orders any 
month in the year,’’ says Mr. 
Macomber, ‘‘and as I am getting 
better known some of the orders are 
telephoned to me and the money 
sent through the mail.” 


Spare Time Profits 


Many of our subscription representatives earn $1.50, or more, in an hour just 
by selling us their spare time. We need men and women workers in your locality 
right now. You need only the willingness to try work that is easy, pleasant and 
dignified. Learning about our plan will cost you only two cents—for mailing 
your letter—and may enable you to earn hundreds of dollars. 


COLLAR BUTTON s 
—S 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
804 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: Please tell me, without obligation, how I can make $1.50 an hour in my spare time. 


Name es ee AVES 


Street “ oe eee ere 


City. a _State 
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drill. In ordinary circumstances, and be- 
cause wells drain one another, every lessor 
wants his property developed as quickly as 
possible. Hence the rush production in so 
many fields. Moreover, any understanding 
between operators to limit drilling through 
mutual agreement might be a violation of 
the antitrust and anticonspiracy laws. 
With the Government as an interested 
party, the Burbank compact could be 
made. 

The opening up of Burbank began an in- 
tensive development of the whole adjacent 
area. As always happens when a new field 
comes in, there was a rush for leases, At 
such times what is known as the lease hound 
has his inning. He is the individual who 
either scents the presence of oil or gets an 
inside tip about prospective production, 
and then mobilizes options on lands. In- 
stead of dealing with the sometimes un- 
sophisticated farmer, the operator must 
negotiate with him and it is an expensive 
performance. 

A lease hound has been known to get a 
lease from a farmer for $100 and sell it to 
the operator for $10,000. 

The Government wisely decided to steri- 
lize the operations of the lease hounds. 
Hence the auction sale of all the Osage oil 
rights. These auctions take place at stated 
intervals—there is always an extensive ad- 
vertisement of them in advance—at Paw- 
huska, the county seat of Osage County 
and also the seat of the Osage tribe. In 
summer they are held in the open air under 
what is known as the Million-Dollar Tree, 
and during the winter months in the coun- 
cil room of the Osage tribe in the agency 
building. 

The Osage leases have brought the high- 
est prices yet recorded in oil development. 
Prior to 1920 they fetched ordinary sums, 
which were as low as $800 for a quarter 
section. The moment Burbank began to 
boom the bonuses soared. In June, 1921, 
fourteen leases brought $3,256,000, while 
at the December sale in the same year 
eighteen realized $6,258,000. With 1922 
came the first seven-figure prices. One lease 
went for $1,335,000 and another for $1,- 
160,000. The June, 1922, auction repre- 
sented a total of $10,504,000. It was at this 
sale that the Gypsy Oil Company paid 
$1,600,000 for a quarter section, which is 
about the record price for a lease so far. Be- 
tween November, 1918, and up to April of 
last year, the Osage leases rolled up $37,- 
614,000. 

This huge sum, however, only repre- 
sents a part of the Osage increment. In 
addition to the immense prices paid as 
bonuses for the right to drill, the Indians 
get a royalty, and a special one at that. 
On all leases that produce less than 100 
barrels a day the royalty is one-sixth, or 
1624 per cent of the gross product. Where 
the wells yield more than 100 barrels a day 
the return is one-fifth, or 20 per cent. The 
ordinary royalty is one-eighth of the oil. 


Where the Money Goes 


Analyze the Osage returns and you 
readily see why the red man and the red 
car are almost synonymous at Pawhuska. 
Up to the time I write, the Osages have re- 
ceived in bonuses for oil and gas leases 
alone the sum of $70,520,424.36. For 
rentals of various kinds the return has been 
$731,313.24. In oil royalties up to January 
first of this year there had been netted a 
tidy $56,044,849.28, of which nearly $12,- 
000,000 represented the 1923 dividend. On 
natural gas the Osage bank roll has been 
increased by $6,337,235. From all sources 
the Osages have garnered a total of approxi- 
mately $150,000,000. Since only part of 
the oil formations on the reservation have 
been developed, and further because the 
limit of the productive area of the Burbank 
field has not been defined, there is likely to 
be a steady increase over a considerable 
period of years. 

At this point the question naturally 
arises, what disposition is made of all this 
money? Except the graduates of Carlisle 
and similar institutions, the average Indian 
is not equipped to handle or conserve a con- 
siderable sum. The Osages, however, given 
the opportunity, are the finest little spend- 
ers in the world. Hence Uncle Sam devised 
a plan to keep a check on extravagance as 
far as possible. ; : 

The Indians, of course, merely receive 
the income on their millions. Last year it 


averaged approximately $12,000 a head. 
Only in cases where the beneficiary is 100. 


per cent competent—that is, able to look 
after his own affairs with intelligence—was 
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the full amount bestowed. The inec 
petents, such as I have already describ 
received $1000 every quarter, and this 
usually handled by their guardians. M 
over, when a technically competent In 
begins to slather his thousands around 
is usually taken in hand by the agent ; 
a curb is put on his desires. : 

A large number of the Osages are com 
petent, which means that each man f 
from $12,000 to $40,000 a year to s 
Some are not without a thrift sense. T 
Blackbird, for example, built a 
house at Pawhuska and got a Kansas 
firm to decorate and furnish it. Peter 
worthy erected a $75,000 bank building 
the county seat and receives a good- 
annual rental in addition to his hea 
A third, Charles Wah-hre-the, has 
nearly $100,000 and has it on deposi 
Pawhuska bank. 

On the other hand, scores of Osa: 
acquired all the spendthrift habits o 
palefaces. They are constantly in deb 
daily importune the agent at Pawhus 
advances on their income. Like me 
the white race, they regard the Vo 
Act as still another crime against the: 
red man, with the result that the boo 
thrives in Osage County. Red liquor f 
red man comes high. 2 

The queen of the Osages, both i 
sonal attractiveness and in the extent 
bank roll, is Mary Elkins. She is 
blooded member of the tribe and rec 
passed her twenty-second birthday. I 
gilded gallery of Indian fortune sh 
star exhibit. 3 a! 


The Luck of Mary Elkins 


Mary Elkins was alive on that 
orable January 1, 1907, when the 
roll of the Osages was prepared by 
partment of the Interior. By reaso: 
enrollment, four quarter sections of 
640 acres—were allotted to her. Th 
the death of her parents and certain s 
and brothers, she has inherited the eq 
lent of seven and a half headrights. 
combined with her own headright, ma 
the possessor of eight and a half hea 
in the tribe. It means that she o 
5000 acres of Osage lands, and all of 
the oil-bearing territory. : 

Although of legal age, Mary 
being a girl, is technically incompetent 
the eyes of the law and therefore incapa 
of transacting her own business. She 
guardian to whom all funds accruing 
are paid. Her return varies from 
year because the headrights depen 
the earnings of the oil land. Duri 
she got as her share $103,000, an 
not to be despised. She also has a growl! 
principal that is nearing the $1,00 
mark. A portion of the funds in her 
ian’s possession is paid directly to. 
Elkins for maintenance. The remain 
invested in government securities. © 

Mary Elkins has received a fair e 
tion. She has been a student suc 
at the Haskell Institute, at Lawrence} 
sas, and at a well-known college for 
Pasadena, California. She has been tw 
married, in each instance to’a whi 
With her second husband she now | 
at Colorado Springs, Colorado.» Notwi 
standing her marriage, she is still kn 
personally and in business, as Mary 

Some of the original Osage wom 
intermarried into the best families 
homa. The wife of a leading citizen of 
is a full-blood Osage. She and her 
dren have a good social position. — 
son of one of these mixed marriages 1s P 
haps the best-known amateur golfer int 
state, besides being a success in his b 

There is, unhappily, the other side 
picture. The Osage money tree 
tracted the fortune hunter. More tha’ 
designing white man has landed a 
ticket for life by becoming the husba: 
one of these Indian heiresses. The Go 
ment is powerless to prevent such perf 
ances and can only put a check on exp 
tures. In the same way, white women, 
the aid of conscienceless lawyers, anne 
Indian males with one or more head 
Before long their wrongs begin. 

I went to Pawhuska to see these I 
plutocrats at close range, motoring up 
Tulsa through the Burbank field, thes 
of much of the Indian wealth. 
scarcely entered the town limits when 
a big black limousine driven by @ 
chauffeur with four Indians as passe 
The red father wore a red blanket d 
over a hand-me-down suit, while to} 

(Continued on Page 197) — 
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H (Continued from Page 194) 
h mane of coal-black hair was an old army 
ht. Puffing at a long fat cigar, he looked 
t> picture of ease and contentment. His 
saaw wore a conventional dress, but she 
20 had a blanket thrown around her in- 
-ad of a cloak. The two daughters were 
1 vamps. Their dusky cheeks were 
eiged; their hair was admirably coiffured; 
ir frocks might have come out of a first- 
‘ss shop, and as they alighted at the 
jian agency I saw they had on silk stock- 
ms and neat patent-leather shoes. This 
Semble is no uncommon sight at Tulsa. 
“ ealled on the Indian agent at his office. 
rked in front of the big building were a 
sre of touring cars and limousines, and 
» but one were owned by Indians. I ven- 
te to say that more expensive automo- 
bas have been sold in Pawhuska than in 
zi0st any other town of its size in the 
Lited States. The red man has made this 
sata possible. Curiously enough, he seems 
iitake a peculiar delight in having a white 
>\uffeur, although a considerable number 
dye their own machines. One Indian got 
ted of riding in an ordinary car and ac- 
; red a motor hearse so he could stretch 
», and sleep as he traveled. 
[he temptation is strong to linger on this 
[lian episode, which is so unique in the 
nials of oil. The limitations of space 
oss, however, and I must round out the 
spter. It is doubtful if the aborigines of 
7 other country have ever had such a 
.dfall as these descendants of the first 
\ericans. 
-\s you continue the story of Oklahoma 
yiyou discover everywhere manifestation 
{he distinctive individuality of the state 
nts relation to national production. Cur- 
ement of output last year, which I have 
bady indicated, is one feature, while con- 
evancy, soon to be explained, is another. 
jen the fields have their marked charac- 
estics. In Burbank there is no town-lot 
iling. In many respects it is the most 
merly field in the country. The Osage 
ese requires that only sixteen wells be put 
wn to a quarter section, which means 
: well to every ten acres. This uniform 
¢elopment is of course less conducive to 
vste than hectie drilling. 
“urn to the Tonkawa field, another of the 
jor producers, and you find a different 
ation in many respects. Here you have 
h so-called big acreage—that is, acreage 
vere there arenosmall parcels for develop- 
mit. This is common to most Oklahoma 
ds. At Tonkawa there are unique details. 
(produces more high-gravity crude— 
mde with high gasoline content—than any 
ter mid-Continent section. The out- 
iding trait of the formation is the mul- 
ticity of productive sands, which are 
einically called horizons. 
secause of the variety of oil sands it is 
iY etimes necessary to put down four wells 
ca single location in order to tap each 
- of the horizons. 


The Tonkawa Field 


iike Burbank, the Tonkawa field owes 
Sliscoyery to E. W. Marland. The first 
vl was drilled on a school-land lease 
b tly owned by the Marland and Cosden 
‘rests. This brings us to another inter- 
Sng feature of Oklahoma oil. 
Vhen Oklahoma was opened to settle- 
nit, four of the thirty-six sections of land 
A‘ach township were reserved for state 
dol lands. By 1912 oil development in 
astate had progressed to the point where 
‘State School Land Department wished 
o'xploit its holdings. Bids were sought 
development in various districts. Mar- 
ail’s proposition to drill twenty test wells 
Aconsideration for the leases was ac- 
ered. The discovery well at Tonkawa 
~ one of these test wells. 
astead of being one pool, as was the case 
tzlenn, Tonkawa is virtually a series of 
reservoirs, each underlying the other. 
| field is five miles from the town of 
kawa, which derives its name from the 
Kawa Indian tribe, whose allotments 
in the vicinity. During 1923 the peak 
oduction was reached, with an output 
(08,000 barrels a day. At present it 
¢ages about 40,000 barrels daily. 
hough the expansion at Tonkawa has 
ei free from the now-familiar romance of 
sh and all the coincident excitement— 
as proceeded with mechanical and 
tient precision—you have the usual 
Pitacle of the farmer who eked out a bare 
hood through arduous tilling made 
¢ overnight by oil discovery on his land. 
nme from royalties have already totaled 
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many millions. The Laura Endicott farm 
has netted the owner $1,000,000. The 
largest well on this lease has earned nearly 
$200,000 in oil royalties alone. 

The royalty on the Tonkawa leases is the 
usual one-eighth. In many instances this 
royalty has been split up into small units 
and purchased by investors. The royalty 
on the John W. See farm establishes a 
precedent in minute parceling. It is so 
divided that some of the individual holdings 
amount to one three-hundred-and-seventy- 
eighth of the one-eighth originally held by 
the lessor. Reducing this to product, it 
means approximately one barrel out of the 
3024 produced each day. 

Burbank and Tonkawa are the stars of 
the Northern Oklahoma field. Then there 
is the east-central domain known as the 
Okmulgee district, one of the most active 
in the state, where there is a close codpera- 
tion among producers fostered by the Ok- 
mulgee District Oil and Gas Association. 

The southern section is not only vying 
with the northern in output but in at least 
one field—Healdton—makes a strong bid 
for the prize in romantic interest. In 1907, 
when Oklahoma Territory and Indian Ter- 
ritory were merged into the state of Okla- 
homa, Roy M. Johnson, a young linotype 
operator, moved to Ardmore from Beau- 
mont and established a Republican news- 
paper. Several years previously he had 
dropped his few hundred dollars of savings 
in a defunct Texas oil venture. His jour- 
nalistic instinct was heightened by a desire 
to retrieve his vanished wad. This was be- 
cause Oklahoma was beginning to loom as 
an oil El Dorado. 


An Old Man’s Hunch 


Not only was the salvage from oil du- 
bious but the community wondered at the 
temerity of an individual who would try to 
run a Republican paper in a stronghold 
almost so unanimously Democratic as to be 
called the Little Confederacy. 

Johnson befriended a broken-down vet- 
eran of the Civil War whose only bed was a 
pile of papers in the newspaper office. The 
captain was an inveterate oil prospector. 
Night after night, after he had received his 
daily stipend of twenty-five cents from his 
benefactor, he regaled him with accounts of 
what he believed to be a rich oil field in 
Carter County. 

Finally Johnson agreed to go with him 
and inspect the territory, which was in a 
red-bed region. They spent the night in the 
open around a camp fire and the next morn- 
ing visited some water wells which the 
farmers had great difficulty in using on 
account of the large amount of oil that 
continually rose to the surface. The news- 
paperman was convinced that here was a 
petroleum field. 

Now began a campaign extending over 
three years to raise enough money with 
which to purchase leases. It was difficult to 
keep the project secret, and the editor met 
with many jeers and gibes. because of his 
unfaltering faith in the scheme. This was 
because no one believed in the oil possibili- 
ties of the area. John D. Archbold, of the 
Standard Oil Company, had declared that 
he would drink all the petroleum ever found 
in the red-bed country. 

In 1913, after years of struggle to keep 
his paper and himself alive, and the even 
more difficult ordeal of financing his dream, 
Johnson gathered in enough leases to make 
a showing, and after many rebuffs per- 
suaded a British oil exploration company to 
put down a well. Oil was struck at 1400 
feet, which was a considerable depth for 
that time. Thus began Healdton, which led 
to a big development in Southern Okla- 
homa. The Hewitt, Fox, Graham, Brock, 
West Duncan, Velma, Milroy, Loco and 
Walters fields have followed. 

The Southern Oklahoma field led to a 
striking reform—or rather readjustment of 
conditions—in the oil business. When 
Healdton and other fields began to flow in 
quantity, the Magnolia Petroleum Com- 
pany laid a pipe line into the section and 
was the only purchaser. As production 
grew and some of the subsequent wells 
showed a lower quality of oil, a cheaper 
price for the south was established. 

It was not until 1915 that their real 
troubles began. It was unfortunate for 
them that Cushing, with its 300,000 barrels 
a day, and Healdton doing 80,000 barrels 
daily, should both reach the climax of pro- 
duction at the same time. This overpro- 
duction, together with the loss of European 
markets at the beginning of the World 
War, sent the Healdton price down to 
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Economy—a national need 


“To eliminate waste is a duty’’ 


HY use a 3000 pound vehicle to carry a 150 lb. 
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Clean, comfortable, dignified transportation. Direct 
from door to office. Park oncurb. A moderate speed 
vehicle that threads through traffic. Ride in good clothes. 


Neracar is SAFE—feet on the ground at start and stop. 
Learned in 5 minutes by young or old, either sex. Low 
center of gravity—freedom from skidding—sure-footed. 
Neracar cuts the cost of business and personal trans- 
portation. 
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300 Miles for $1 
35 Miles per Hour 
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When You Want More 
Spending Money 


F your present income isn’t enough—if you 

want to feel the jingle of extra dollars in your 
pocket, we have a cash offer which may be just 
what you're looking: for: It is that you become 
our local subscription representative for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman. 


Spare Time Profits 


By following the sure and easy methods we will 
suggest, every single hour you can spare should 
be worth up to $1.50. And that’s one of the de- 
lights of our plan—the fact that you can take it 
up just when it suits your convenience, in the 
morning, afternoon or evening. 


s 1 became your represent- 
ative in order to have 
some spending money,” 
said Mr. Blaine R. Hill 
of Iowa, “but now I have 
already started on a reg- 
ular saving of my excess 
earnings. I have made 
$2.00 in a single hour, 
not counting my bonus.” 
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gf Publishing 
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In efficient modern coal mine oper- 
ation, G-E mine locomotives are 
supplanting the plodding mule 


Good-bye, old mule 


In 1892 a G-E loco- 
motive was placed in 
a large mine in the 
middle west. Itis still 
in service and has 
hauled more than four 
million tons of coal. 
Thousands of G-E lo- 
comotives are now 
serving mines and 
industrial plants. 


A faithful old fellow, the coal 
minemule;but expensive. He 
was slow, and required much 
attention; and his working 
life was short. =r 


Today a durable G-E loco- 
motive, with one operator, 
often hauls as much coal as 
three mules, with three driv- 
ers, used to haul. 
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thirty cents a barrel. Only about 6 per 
cent of the potential production was being 
run through the pipe lines. To add to their 
troubles, some of the major companies in 
Healdton began to drill and they had to 
offset their efforts. In the face of these con- 
ditions the operators found themselves up 
against it hard. ~ 

To meet this situation the Ardmore Oil 
Producers’ Association was started, with 
Wirt Franklin as head. Oil men from other 
portions of the state, and especially Frank 
M. Breene, a well-known Tulsa independ- 
ent operator, joined in what now became a 
significant movement. Largely at the in- 
stigation of these combined producers the 
Oklahoma legislature passed a law em- 
powering the State Corporation Commis- 
sion to establish a stewardship of some 
phases of the industry. 

The first step was the enactment of the 
Yeager-Strain Act, named after the legis- 
lators who proposed it, requiring pipe lines 
or purchasers of oil from a common field to 
buy proratably in equal proportions from 
all properties when only a portion of the 
product was being purchased. This pre- 
vented a pipe-line company from running 
all its own production and refusing to run 


| the oil from an independent neighbor who 


had no outlet for his petroleum. The act 
also made every pipe-line company engaged 
in the business of purchasing crude oil a 
common purchaser as well as a common 
carrier, applying the same pro-rata rule as 
in transportation. 

This pipe-line legislation was the fore- 
runner of a large part of the oil conserva- 
tion laws now on the Oklahoma statute 
books. There are two sets. 

The first group seeks to prevent wasteful 
production of oil and gas. Waste is defined 
to include, in addition to its usual meaning, 
the escape of natural gas into the open air, 
the intentional drowning with water of a 
gas sand or stratum, underground waste, 
causing a gas well to burn needlessly, and 
wasteful utilization of gas. To forbid such 
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performances the law prescribes a variety 
of rules applicable to the physical operatior 
of wells and the marketing of their prod. 
ucts. The Oklahoma Corporation Commis. 
sion has jurisdiction to enforce the statutes 
There are regulations for the metering o| 
gas, the plugging up of wells, the use of mud 
fluid to seal off sands, and forbidding ga: 
pipe lines to take more than 25 per cent o| 
the daily flow. . 
These regulations are similar to those 
prescribed by the Interior Department 0} 
the:United States to govern the operations 
of oil and gas wells upon Indian lands and 
lands owned by the United States, all oj 
which are enforced by the Bureau of Mines, 
They are clearly within the police powers o/ 
the state, and have been judicially sus. 
tained. They had their inception in the fre. 
quent practice of zealous operators in many 
cases of disregarding gas sands in thei 
search for the more valuable oil. They dc 
not have as their object the restriction o! 
drilling, and give no power to the corpora. 
tion commission to prevent so-called com. 
petitive and indiscriminate drilling during 
demoralization of the markets. ee 
The Crude Oil Conservation Act, passed 
in 1913, goes further than mere policing 
and really is an attempt to regulate th 
market price of the raw product. It define: 
“economic waste” as the production of oi 
at a time when there is no market demand 
for it equivalent to its actual value. “Actua 
value” is held to be the average value al 
retail of the by-products of oil when refined 
less cost, and a reasonable profit for pro: 
duction, transportation, refining and mar. 
keting. a 
Such is the varied and colorful panoram: 
of Oklahoma petroleum. Behind it is th 
immense potentiality of the rest of th 
mid-Continent field. Within that yas) 
mineral domain may repose the backbon 
of our future oil supply. FF 
Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series | 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with Americar. 
oil. The next will be devoted to Texas. 
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Armstrong’s Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 


A beautiful Dining- 
Room floor of Arm- 
strong’s Straight Line 
Inlaid Linoleum 
with a border of 
Armstrong's Plain 
Black Linoleum. 


| THE STORY of a WOMAN and a FLOOR 


WOU are about to read the story of a 
* woman who does her own housework 
ad how she happened to get this beautiful 
lioleam floor. This woman was one of the 
mllions of American women who look after 
thir own homes—and of all her burdens the 
12 that taxed her most was the job of mak- 
in: soft wooden floors look well. In dining- 
rom and living-room, the floor was scuffed 
ail heel-bruised. The boards had shrunk 
al, in between, there were cracks filled with 
trdden-in dust and dirt. 

avery time the woman looked at that 
woden floor, she sighed. The dining-room 
ws the gathering place of the family. Three 
tijes a day their shoe soles rubbed the paint 
frm its surface. Three times a day little feet 
banded over it and hammered in more dirt 
_ scuffed and battered and shabbied it. 


i She chose a linoleum floor 


Tht wooden floor meant work, work, work 
fo her—a constant demand for repainting, 
rearnishing, or refinishing. Then one day 


she heard of floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
—smooth, unbroken floors, practically one- 
piece floors. She went to her merchant and 
she saw many different kinds—single color 
effects, Jaspé two-tone effects in gray and 
sage green, brown or blue; decorative tile 
effects; all-over carpet designs. Finally she 
chose the floor you see in the picture and 
had it laid by the store’s expert linoleum layers. 


A clean, easy-to-care-for floor 


Dust? No more was there crack-hidden 
dust, hard-to-move dirt. She waxed her new 
floor, rubbing the wax in thoroughly. Then 
she went over it with a dry dust-mop to wipe 
off surface dust. No more scrubbing! No 
more grubbing! Glory be! 


That floor did not get progressively 
shabby-looking. It became progressively 
better-looking. It gave that woman a chance 
for some pride, when callers came. It was, 
moreover, a sound-deadening floor; a glow- 
ing, smiling floor; an easy-on-the-nerves-and- 
feet floor—a beautiful floor which was as 


smooth as the ceiling, in color harmony with 
walls and furniture, a decorative part of the 
room. 


Millions of women should have and can 
have floors like that. We suggest that you 
visit a good merchant who sells Armstrong’s 
Linoleum, and ask questions. Look at the 
many designs in Armstrong’s Linoleum he 
will show you. If he does not have just what 
you want, ask him to let you see his copy of 
the Armstrong pattern book. 


Write to us. Our Bureau of Interior Deco- 
ration will be glad to advise you on the 
subject of linoleum patterns and colors for 
different rooms. No charge. 
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| 
“WT IS proposed 
that we shall a, 
have in this 
country a suc- 
cessful agriculture 
without its ancient 
means—that is to 
say, without either 
|slave labor or peas- 
| Conscience has 
jabolished slave 
\labor. It is forever 
\put away. As for 
: asantry, we care 
ot for it. The 
ord associates - 


dgery. ‘“‘Shall 
he American 
armer be reduced 
the condition of 
he European 
easant?’’ asks 
the political rhet- 
pri We an- 


sa This iswhat the 
ysychologist calls 
‘ reaction. Few 
top to examine 
_yhat “peasantry” 


lightly over 
rance and Ger- 
any, where peas- 
atry, though it 
urts the back, 
oes offer one 
veetreward. The 
ume of that re- 
ard is security. 
Jars, revolutions, 
momic disasters 
iss; the peas- 2 
“try survives, like 4 tree, through the seasons. It appears that we do not esteem security. 
* perhaps we take it for granted. At any rate, we say No! We point with pride 
‘\the fact that although the yield per acre is much lower in this country than in Europe 
yield per man is higher. To explain this we keep in our minds the picture of the 
erican farmer, not bending his back, not tending a few acres intensively, but sitting 
his plow with eyes to see his prairie domains stretching to the horizon, commanding 
chanical energy. That is the American way. ‘ 
Nevertheless, agriculture without slave or peasantry presents difficulties which are 
unsolyed. We hardly know what they are, never having defined them thoughtfully. 
as been possible for a long time to conceal them. They could very easily be concealed 
along as new land was to be had for the trouble of taking it—virgin land that increased 
value from the first stroke of the ax and was prodigal in giving. And it could be 
fither concealed as long as the cost of production continued to fall, as it did for many 
yars, even where the first richness of the soil had been taken. It continued to fall for 
reasons—the use of improved implements and the method of specialization. 
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The Rising Costs of Agricultural Production 


now the land is all accounted for; all owned. There cannot be any such 

+ improvement upon existing implements as these represent upon the seythe and flail. 
specialization already has been carried to the point of evil. Thus costs are rising. 

y have risen enormously for reasons that are permanent. And now concealment 

ins to be much more troublesome. 

Agriculture in this country was at first of two types. There was the planter type, 

g upon slave labor. The planter crops were such as rice, tobacco and cotton. 
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The other was 
the individualistic 
type—heroic, ro- 
mantic, allegor- 
ical. With a few 
rude tools, a gun, 
his team and 
wagon, a bushel of 
seed, a bag of salt 
and a new wife, 
the pioneer en- 
tered the wilder- 
ness. Later the 
surveyor found 
him in a log cabin, 
proprietor of the 
solitude, sur- 
rounded by in- 
crease. Others 
came and bought 
him: out; he went 
on to do it again. 
Then these others, 
having further im- 
proved the land, 
sold it again and 
followed the orig- 
inal soil breaker. 
When they over- 
took him he sold 
and went on. So 
wave after wave. 

Wecan remem- 
ber it who were 
not there. The 
straining of the 
wagon gear 
through the listen- 
ing stillness of for- 
est, .nameless 
terrors, the pun- 
gency of hot har- 
ness, the odors of 
evening and frying 
food on the river 
bank, the sweet- 
ness of coarse fare, 
storm, starlight, 
morning, bound- 
less expectation, and news and rumor even there. Always someone had gone before; 
news was coming back. The place of eminent desire was not Boon’s Lick. The perfect 
valley was just discovered farther on. Then the great anxiety whether in taking what 
was here one had not missed what rumor said was there. 
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Speculation in Land a Century Ago 


“CICARCELY,” says a contemporary writer—1826—‘“has a family fixed itself and 

enclosed a plantation with the universal fence—split rails laid in the worm trail, or 
what is known in the north by the name of Virginia fence—reared a suitable number 
of log buildings, in short, achieved the first rough improvements that appertain to the 
most absolute necessity, than the assembled family about the winter fire begin to talk 
about the prevailing theme—some country that has become the rage as a point of 
immigration. They offer their farm for sale and move away.” 

Selling out on the third or fourth wave, to people who built roads as they came, who 
brought hardware, better tools and flocks, and who meant to stay, gave those restless 
homesteaders the capital they required to go on with. 

Speculation in land was already the national mania. 

Flint, writing his Recollections in 1826, said: “During my residence in Missouri the 
rage for speculating in their lands was at its highest. I have often been at collections 
where lands were at sale for taxes and by orders of the court, and at other times, when 
there were voluntary sales at auction. The zeal to purchase amounted to a frenzy. Land 
speculators constituted a particular party. It required prodigious efforts to become 
adroit. The speculators had a peculiar kind of slang dialect, appropriate to their 
profession, and when they walked about, it was with an air of solemn thoughtfulness, as 
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though they were the people and wisdom would die with 
them. A very large tract of land was cried by the sheriff 
for sale when I was present, and the only limits and bounds 
given were that it was thirty miles north of St. Louis. A 
general laugh ran through the crowd assembled at the court- 
house door. But a purchaser soon appeared. . . . Fam- 
ilies were constantly arriving, many of them polite and 
well-informed, and they were going on to these tracts, 
which, portrayed by the interested surveyor and speculator, 
and as yet only partially explored, were to be their home. 
Never have I seen countenances suffused with more interest 
or eagerness than in circles of this description, where the 
comparative beauty and advantages of different sections of 
the country, or the best sites for location, were the themes 
of conversation. No doubt many of these speculations were 
dishonest. No subject is more susceptible of all the arts of 
cheating, because in no point is it so impossible to disprove 
advantages, which vary with the imagination of him who 
contemplates them.” 

But, as he adds, there were moments of retribution. The 
speculators at that time overstayed their market, as one 
says in Wall Street. Land values took a mighty fall and 
many of them were ruined. The tract of land lying some- 
where thirty miles north of St. Louis was for a time per- 
haps unsalable. Not for long. Less than ten years later, in 
1835, a survey was made for a railroad in Illinois from 
the steamboat landing at Alton through Brown’s Prairie 
by Carlinville and Otter Point to Springfield, a distance of 
seventy miles. Merely the survey. And people were 
seized with the delusion that there would soon be no more 
farm land on that prairie, only cities. Farms in a state of 
rude development as farms were immediately laid out in 
town lots. Imaginary town sites were sold on what are 
still to this day only very good farms. A panic followed. 
Always as a thing of course the panic followed. Yet never 
did the value of land go back to where it was. Fantastic 
values disappeared; permanent values steadily and amaz- 
ingly increased, and this has never stopped. 


Plenty, Famine and Panic 


HAT occurred on the Illinois prairie has been occurring 

ever since, not as arational procedure but as an expres- 
sion of the pioneer mentality, with its restless, excitable im- 
agination, its love of adventure, its ruling phantasy of wealth 
by luck and discovery, and its aversion to slow repeti- 
tious toil. Briefly, the mentality of the gold seeker. We 
know it. There is less or more of it in all of us. 

So far from ever having sought to control or rationalize 
this spirit, the Government has encouraged it. There has 
never been but one national land policy. That was and is 
to exploit the land. 
Why not? The 
land—it isthe land 
thatmakesusrich! 
There was nothing 
else to begin with. 

It was in order 
to bring value 
quickly to theland 
that the Govern- 
ment made enor- 
mous grants of the 
public domain to 
the railroad build- 
ers; and on the 
part of the build- 
ers, to create and 
capture that value 
was the great in- 
centive. Many of 
the early railroads 
were conceived as 
settlement proj- 
ects on a magnifi- 
cent scale. A 
railroad might be 
laid down on the 
prairie almost as 
fast as a team 
could walk; and 
then the only 
problem was to 
get people in fast 
enough from the 
Old World. The 
increase in 
the value of the 
land was expected 
to pay for every- 
thing, even the 
failures and disap- 
pointments, and 
ultimately it did. 

When it was no 
longer necessary 
to subsidize rail- 
road building with 
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grants of land the Government found something else to do. 
There were vast areas of arid lands. Agriculture did not 
need these lands—not then. It does not need them now. 
Yet the impulse to exploit them was irresistible. Enormous 
sums of money have been spent to reclaim them by irriga- 
tion. Butirrigated land, although very productive, is costly. 
It may be a good investment for such as mean to practice 
intensive farming on small acreage. But the element of 
speculation is not present. The majority pass it over and 
take instead the free, unirrigated land beyond, where the 
hazards are steep but where something you become pos- 
sessed of for nothing may make you suddenly rich. 

Of this a notable instance has just occurred. When a 
vast tract of semiarid land called the Montana triangle 
was opened for settlement there was a frantic rush to seize 
it. A motley of adventurers, speculators and people with 
neither capital nor experience, whom the blind earth 
hunger moved, and also a great many farmers from Iowa, 
Illinois, Missouri and South Dakota, where land had be- 
come dear—they all crossed the beautiful irrigated Milk 
River Valley, and established themselves on that dry, high 
bench beyond, where land was free and where nothing had 
ever grown but buffalo grass. Over an area half the size of 
Iowa eighteen thousand habitations, seventy towns and 
villages, schoolhouses, banks and elevators popped out of 
the ground. 

And, note, nobody knew whether or not that land would 
farm. The Government that threw it open for settlement 


did not know, the railroads that brought the people did . 


not know, the Agricultural College of Montana did not 
know; and of course the people did not know. They would 
have to find out. They planted wheat. If the land would 
grow anything it would grow wheat; and, besides, wheat 
growing is the true American way of exploiting the virgin 
soil. It is more exciting than placer mining, and much less 
laborious. 

This semiarid land did at first yield wheat in a prodi- 
giousmanner. After two freak years of plenty it was valued 
at fifty dollars an acre; you could borrow twenty-five on it. 
After three freak years of bad weather it fell to ten or 
fifteen dollars an acre. Then the panic. Montana now is 
dealing with the consequences. They will pass. The 
Agricultural College is teaching people how safely to grow 
wheat there, on a dicing principle, so that if you get one 
crop in three you come out ahead. That land never again 
will go back to buffalo grass. It probably could not hap- 
pen as a matter of biological:fact, for it is said that once 
the natural sod is broken the grass will not return. But 
for economic reasons it is forbidden to happen. The land 
was not and is not needed for wheat. There is a ruinous 
surplus of wheat. Yet there are those towns, the elevators, 
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the investment which cannot be permitted to perish 
support it the people must be kept on the soil. To thi 
shall be employed all the resources of agricultural k1 
edge; even, if necessary, public funds. 

Now the point. It is this: If by “peasantry” we 
agree to mean, not uncouth rusticity but a mann 
taking root in the soil for special love of it, the painst: 
cultivation of small holdings with the labor of the fz 
and a high degree of self-containment upon the land, 
American agriculture is largely free of it. Actually it 
exist. The cases are innumerable. But it is not 
acteristic. What may be called the American idea of 
culture is somewhat as follows: 

First, that it shall be at least as profitable as ind 
or business for all who are willing to engage in it; 

Second, that it shall not be more laborious than ij 
trial life, for if it is people will leave it; 

Third, and for the same reason, that it shall enj 
far as possible all the benefits of city life and be con 
sated for those it is obliged to do without; 

Fourth, that it shall be efficient, as business is, and 
duce primarily a money crop. 


Our Unique Idea of Agriculture 


qpeee is almost no thought of a country lifeself-suf 
in virtue of satisfactions beyond the reach of cities, a 
culture self-regarding in its own environment. Whel 
speak of it people do not know what you are talking a 
Farming is understood to be a business, nota way ‘of 
one might prefer to any other. 

This American idea of agriculture, altogether uni 
the world, was never stronger than at the present 
It controls all our ways of thinking. The power of e 
tion is behind it. The Government first and last 
great sums of money in support of it. We adopt i 
awares. Consider how now it is the fashion to s 
agriculture. Farming is an unscientific term, b 
obsolete. We speak, instead, of the wheat ind 
the cattle industry, of the dairy industry, of over 
fixed charges, net income, quantity production and 
over. : 

It shall be said, first, that if in any country on 
idea may be realized, here is that country; and, m 
that the extent to which American agriculture h 
already urbanized, specialized, industrialized, coulk 
be imagined anywhere else. It has more plumbing, 
automobiles, more scientific data, more news, more 
tact with the cities, more excitement, more atte 
shorter hours and less drudgery than any other agrict 
in the world, now or ever before. Great numbers of: 

: ers keep their 
ilies in to 

Many go to 

ida or Calif 

for the winte 
their preoc 
tion with 
money crop, 
ever that ma 
they often ne 
to produce 
own food. 
increasingly 
their food, ai 
people do, an 
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Taking it 
country ove 
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remained a mystery for more than 
-4. a month, and he was getting old 
»w—nearly twenty-one. True, there were 
me he had loved—dozens, dearly, for 
ys at a time; even weeks. But he could 
ver keep it up, because they would not 
‘main enigmas, like the imperious beauties 
| had read about. 
‘The new-generation beauties he encoun- 
red, eager little debutantes at dances, 
td even the older women—of twenty- 
‘e—did not seem to care much about 
istery and seldom tried to be imperious 
ith him. They tried to be 
‘appy. 
‘There was nothing enigmatic 
ithe modern manner of look- 
iz you boldly in the eye, call- 
ig you by your first name the 
ist time you met them; no 
-btlety in the way they 
jabbed your cigarettes. Im- 
issible to clothe them in glam- 
r when they refused to clothe 
emselves in much of. any- 
jing. Delightful, disturbing, 
it always in the end disen- 


¢ nting. They were too 


exious to be popular and he 
etfully saw through them. 
he swore off women a dozen 
ines. He was disap- 
rinted in love. 

‘And yet—it was 
eer—he could not 
p away from them. 
likedthem so. They 
mnt to his head, made 
In glow and feel glad, 
ayused wonderful vi- 
ns of what might be, 
cght to be—a lovely 
lly to worship and 
ore as his father 
d adored his beauti- 
hig 


He HAD never met a woman who 


But his girls! Gosh! 
few of them wanted 
t be worshiped; so 
imy of them wanted 
tbe kissed, and pre- 
fred his gin to his 
aoration. Well, he 
hd laughed andkissed 
2m and liked it. He 
Ted drinking with 
t2m, too, unless they 
dink too much. He 
sll retained an in- 
hrited prejudice 
aiinst seeing girls get 
tht—a lingering taint of Victorianism. 
For example, the night—only it was 
nirer morning—when he took that one 
hme from a party before she wanted to 
& He scarcely knew her, but she was a 
‘ssmate’s younger sister, a cute little 
kl, and her brother wasn’t there. It wasa kind of party 
8: had no business attending. Alone with her in the 
thieab, driving around and around in the park to sober 
‘up, he gallantly called her a little fool. She kissed him 
‘the mouth. He told her to go to hell and deposited her 
Whin the portals of her sheltering home. 
8ut that sort of thing seldom happened now since the 
tent wave of reform. There never had been so much of it 
asome of the older generation believed, especially those 
Wo had no sons or daughters of their own. They liked to 
bieve it, the blinking old hoot owls! They could see only 
at went on in the dark, heard only the echoes of the 
sy ones. Most of the new generation, he maintained, 
e as decent as the older generation had been. They 
e simply more honest. There was nothing hypocritical 
torians feared and hated more than the truth. There 
e plenty of attractive girls he still believed in and liked, 
friends of his, humorous and reserved, who discussed 
enics and the Freudian wish with maidenly modesty. 
ut even these would not quite do. Perhaps there was 
shething the matter with him. Could it be that he had 
born in the wrong generation, a throwback, a sort of 
Vitorian himself? Horrible thought! All the same, about 
time of his twenty-first birthday he began to take a 
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The Olid Man Was Always Masterly at Handling Situations and the Boy Could Not Help 


Admiring His Poise in the Present One 


more indulgent interest in the older generation. Merely a 
sign of age; purely a scientific interest, like the study of 
fossils. 

Being broad-minded, however, he was willing to admit 
that there must have been something worth while even in 
the absurd past, which the modern writers viewed with 
such amused contempt. It had produced people like his 
parents, anyway, and they were all right, even though they 
were old-fashioned. And they were not so old-fashioned, 
nor, for that matter, so old as the general run of parents. 


He not only loved his people—such things frequently ° 


happen even in these days—he liked them. He could talk 
to them—on some subjects—and actually enjoy it. That 
does not happen so often. 

Home from college for week-ends, he began talking to 
his mother about those romantic old days before the war, 
to him a vague memory of childhood. He even delved 
deeper into the past, listened to tales of that legendary 
period when she and his father were young in the days of 
chivalry and hansom cabs at the end of the last century. 
What a queer place the world must have been away back 
there, before his generation came into it, bringing modern 
improvements, inventing a new century of their own, cre- 
ating another world, indeed. They said, ‘‘Let there be 
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light,’’ and there was true light at last on 
literature, art and sex. 

But the Victorian era, with its organized 
bunk and prudery, was now so remote 
that one could feel an antiquarian fascina- 
tion in those old dead days beyond recall 
without really losing caste. Those cere- 
monious old days of the stately cotillion 

and the funny frock coat, 

when men made dinner calls 

and women kept visiting 

lists and both had manners— 

meaning inhibitions which, 

for example, kept them from 

seme Gt going to dances without an 

invitation. How quaint and 
charming! 

In his father’s day a smart 
woman was called a Lady of 
Quality, he believed; or was 
it a Woman of Fashion? At 
any rate, gay blades in queer 
collars surrounded by black 
af stocks fought duels over the 
ay Toast of the Town— 
or was that in a still 
earlier period? Grand- 
father’s time, maybe, 
or great-grandfather’s; 
some place back 
around there, though 
there were differences, 
no doubt, even in the 
past. Modern writers, 
the only authors one 
read, perhaps. over- 
looked that thought. 
Yes, his immediate 
parents’ youth must 
have been in the days 
of the blush and the 
bustle, when men were 
beaus and women were 
belles, and the belles 
seldom employed 
paint in public, and 
the beaus never em- 
ployed bootleggers in 
private. Ah, those 
were the happy days! 
The Victorian period 
was gathering the 
glamorous haze of ro- 
mance. He actually 
caught himself wishing 
he had lived in those 
brave old days of 
yore—a shameless reactionary, a 
traitor to his own enlightened 
generation. 

And there were ladies in those 
days. He wanted to love a lady. 
Perhaps that explained it all. 


teen. 
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“C1UCH a beautiful boy,’ she 
thought; ‘‘and he doesn’t 
seem to know it!” 

This pleased the lady, but puzzled her. Noticeably good- 
looking men were so noticeably aware of their own charms 
as a rule; not with the constant, detailed awareness that 
all women have of their own appearance, whether beautiful 
or not, but with an insolent complacency which no woman, 
even the most beautiful, ever attains. 

She had indicated a comfortable chair for him across the 
tea table from her own. As he thanked her for letting him 
come she detected a quality in his respectful glance that 
gave her a delightful interpretation: 

“Oh, it’s because he’s thinking about my own good 
looks! Such a nice boy !” 

She lowered the famous eyelashes, apparently for the 
purpose of adjusting the alcohol lamp under the teakettle, 
and let him gaze his fill. 

“Such a lovely lady, such an imperious beauty !”’ he said 
to himself, the light upon her face being just right, not too 
strong. She had seen to that before he was announced. 

She did not know that she was an imperious beauty. No 
woman ever does. She knew that she was a beauty, though. 


“They always do. 


“He likes me, he likes me!’”’ She was.as flattered as a 
flapper of seventeen. More so, perhaps. “I’m young 
enough to please him,’’ thought the imperious beauty. 
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And now as she scalded out the teapot he saw the enig- 
matic smile, like Mona Lisa’s, and he wondered what lay 
back of it. 

“He hasn’t had his good looks long enough to think 
much about them, the nice big boy; but I’ve had mine so 
long that—dear me!—I have to think about them all the 
time or I’ll lose them!”” That was what lay back of the 
enigmatic smile. 

She put in the tea bag and filled the pot. The Mona Lisa 
smile vanished and across the expressive face came a wist- 
ful look, as if haunted by some sad thought. The mystery 
of woman! It thrilled him. She had just come to an impor- 
tant decision, sad but necessary: 

“Yes, when I get back to Paris I’ll go to that place 
around the corner and have my face lifted.” To hide the 
scars where the tucks are taken in the skin might involve 
a change in the manner of dressing her hair, 
but—oh, well, brushing it straight back 
would soon be ordinary in any case. ‘“‘My 
neck and chin are still good, thank heaven.” 

They were talking in the meanwhile, 
these two; but what they said to each 
other did not matter—as yet. 

She poured his tea and put in two lumps 
and a slice of lemon without asking and 
without hesitation, and yet she had given 
him tea but once before. It staggered him. 

“You remembered!” he said, and he 
looked his amazement. 

To that she made no comment, not even 
a smile, and filled her own cup. Her subtle 
silences fascinated him. So dif- 
ferent from the laughing chatter 
of the noisy generation. 

It was wonderful enough that 
this experienced woman of the 
world, a famous international 
beauty, was kind to him, had let 
him come to see her, had made a 
cup of tea for him alone. But 
she remembered how he liked it. 
Why, she must actually have 
thought about him! It made 
him dizzy and it made him grate- 
ful. If he could only have the 
privilege of doingsomething great 
for her sometime, of serving her 
somehow without hope or chance 
of reward. But he supposed that 
she would soon tire of having 
him around, as she had doubt- 
less done with many an older and \ 
better man. He knew that to 
her he seemed merely a boy. 

“A frightfully callow kid to 
this smart woman, who must be 
nearly thirty!” 

Well, he would appreciate his 
blessings while they lasted. 

Being a woman of the world, 
she had begun by treating him as 
if he were a man of the world. 
Very young men usually loved 
that. Hewas still young enough 
to enjoy being considered old, 
but he was wise enough not to as- 
sume a sophistication he had not 
acquired. He declined the réle. 

“You see, it never pays for me to pose,”’ he told her 
with the effective humor of sheer honesty. ‘I always 
forget and give myself away.” 

Next to his fresh good looks, his ingenuousness pleased 
her most. Her soft laugh told him so; told him to go on. 

“Besides, I know better than to try to fool you. I don’t 
suppose any man can fool you.” 

She looked at him and liked him. He was so tall and 
strong, so delectably young and not ashamed of it. 

“Why not?” she asked, still smiling. 

“Oh, you just take one look at ’em and then know all 
about ’em, I suppose. Mrs. Deshiel, don’t most men bore 
you a good deal?” 

“Anyway, you don’t,’’ she said; “ 
the others? Let me fill your cup.” 

Men were her métier. An artist is seldom bored by color. 


Arms. 


so why bother about 


He let her fill his cup. He detested tea, but he adored’ 


the quiet grace with which she poured it. She was long 
and slender, and all her movements were deliberate and 
well poised. She performed the ritual without the slightest 
clash of silver on china. When she left the room to answer 
the telephone she did not hop or hurry; she floated. When 
she returned she did not flop into her chair; she somehow 
became seated, and did not loll. And she toned in so won- 
derfully with the small but perfect drawing-room of this 
little gem of a house. She was an American, but she lived 
most of the time abroad. His father was her lawyer and 
managed her estate. That was how the boy had the luck 
to meet her. 
The second cup made him bolder. 


“Do you know how I always think of you, Mrs. Deshiel?”’ 

She raised her eyes to his. She did it slowly. Even when 
she looked at you directly, her eyes seemed somehow veiled. 

“T didn’t know that you thought about me at all, Mr. 
Linton.” 

She had not yet begun calling him Stanley, after the 
manner of his own generation, and he liked this. Of late 
she seldom addressed him by name at all, and he liked that 
too. He liked everything about her. 

“Why, naturally, I think about you a good deal.” 
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As Clearly as if She Had Said it, He Knew That He Could Infold Her in His 
He Was Bewildered and Appalled, Flattered and Disappointed 


“Do you? Why?” 

“Because you are so kind. You have let me know you.” 

No gallantry; just a statement of fact, an acknowledg- 
ment of gratitude. Such sweet homage and such delightful 
manners. None of the raucous familiarity she disliked but 
accepted from certain of his contemporaries. She leaned 
the least bit forward and he saw the enigmatic smile again. 

“Tell me how you always think of me.” 

He smiled, too, for fear she might be laughing at him. 

“Well, to me you are the last of the ladies.” 

He dropped his gaze before hers. 

“Dear me, am I so old?” 

The sensitive spot. So she laughed musically to show 
that it was not. 

“No; so young. That’s just the point. I thought they 
had quit making them. There used to be lots of ladies. 
There still are—old ones. There’s my mother—but she is 
forty.” 

Although only twenty-one, Stanley was far more observ- 
ant than most men were or could be in the presence of 
beautiful women, and he detected that haunting wistful- 
ness again. 

“She’s not listening. I’m probably boring her,’ he 
thought. He said, ‘‘Do you mind my talking about you 
so much?” 

“Tt’s awfully nice of you, but rather unusual for me. 
You see, I am a woman; soI have to talk to men about— 
what interests them most.’’ She meant, of course, them- 
selves. ‘‘But then you are a very unusual man.” They 
always like to be told that they are unusual. 
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He gave her an unexpected look and shook his he 
“T’m talking about what interests me most.” 
What a delightful boy! And not so.ignorant and 
ward as most of them at that age, despite his disa 
simplicity. There was intelligence in that smiling g 
and something else which aroused the lovely lady, 
man, indeed, had fooled her. What a wonderful | 
lover he could be if he tried, the sweet, strong, j 
thing! What a delight t 
him in hand and teach hin 
“Some little fool of a f 
cocci will get him and tame him 
} horrible hustling husband 
= asa well-known American 
What a pity! And ther 
wake up after it was to 
realize all the opport 
had missed. It did not see 
to this lady. Something o1 
be done about it. 
So he came and look 
worshiped and had a 
new interest in life. FT 
found a lady at last! The 


in the city to receive an 
higher knowledge in 
dancing. There were p 
noon till morning. B 
had managed to steal ay 
than once from a thé dans 
the silent, softly lighted 
of his lady of mystery, un 
to his companions. ; 

It was on the third of 
afternoons that some o 
were brought in by a se 
and with them a ney 
entered the scene. Inst 
card, there seemed to b 
with the flowers. She a 
permission to glance 
watched her while she re 
cause he loved to wate! 
she did anything. Ass 
he saw the Mona Lisa 
after she read it she k 
of the window and the 


she paid. , 
That was all; and va 

thing he did not know tha 

innocent orchids in s 


this afterward. She ha 
mirers, of course; suitors, 
used to be called—doze 
them, probably. He — 
that, would have been 
pointed in her if she hadn’t. It never occurred 1 
to be jealous. He wasn’t. That would have be 
sumptuous and absurd. But he felt that somethir 
now expected of him and he did not like the feelin 
wanted to fight it off.. He wanted—oh, he didn’t 
what he wanted; but he felt that he was going | 
something. He did not feel so much in awe of her no 
wanted to remain in awe of her. Was another disil] 
ment due? # 

He arose to leave. tt 

“Father has a committee meeting this evening, | 
taking mother to the theater and we’re dining earl, 

“When shall I see you again?” she asked. 

“When will you let me come?” ar 

“How would you like to motor me up to that ni 
I was telling you about? It is said that you dance | 
fully. I should love to dance with you.” 

She wanted to dance but not to be seen with te 
was so young and she was so criticized. 

“That would be wonderful,”’ he said. 

He did not want to dance with her at all. Ther 
millions of others to dance with. Did Mona Lisa - 

“When shall it be?”’ 

“But I haven’t any car.” 

“T have. Are you free Saturday evening?” 

“T’m so sorry. Mother has invited some of i 
for dinner.” 3 

“The later the merrier on Saturday nigh a a 

“What tough luck! We are all booked to g0 0 
couple of dances after dinner.” 

She held the note in her hand. a 

“Then I suppose I’ll have to accept this invit 
He had expected that, but he did not like it. — 
playing with him? ‘“I’d so much rather go with 
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1. “Well, come Monday for tea, if you’re free, and 

arrange it.then.” 

You areso kind; but, you see, mother keeps my date 

ck for me.” 

‘Very well then, ask your mother if you can come.” 

‘e didn’t like the tone of that. It was the first approach 
breach of taste he had ever detected in his wonderful 


he had arisen and was standing beside him now. She 
how tall he was. She loved the light on his brow. She 

i his thick, healthy hair. She could hardly keep her 
ds off it. 

May I give you one?” She indicated the orchids. She 

ean the intimate process of pinning it in his buttonhole, 

» famous eyelashes lowered the while. He was so ador- 
‘and so near. Someone would get him; why shouldn’t 
» She was as excited as a girl, but not so perturbed. 
) knew just what she was doing and loved it. 

he young man knew, too, but he did not like it. Such 

mld trick, this buttonhole thing. Not a word was ut- 

if But the boy understood. He was that kind. As 
rly as if she had said it, he knew that he could infold her 

jisarms. He was bewildered and appalled, flattered and 

| ppointed. 

There,” she said, and patted the flower; then looked up 

fim, her hand still upon his shoulder. 

e knew what she wanted: He had no business knowing, 

yhe did; and though elated, such was his sweet distress 

he decided torun away. It was too easy. His fastidi- 

jess was shocked. His thought was, “‘Get the hell out 

iere quick!”” Petting parties were one thing, but a 

jan of thirty, a lady—no, not for him. 

‘Thank you so much,” he said. ‘“‘I’m late. I must fly.” 

But you'll come on Monday for tea, won’t you, Mr. 

jon?” 

/Naturally—if I can.” And he left her. 

Oh, he will come,” said the lady to herself. 

Jalfway home the young man said to himself, “She 


iks you're a prig.” Three-quarters of the way: “‘What 
boa you missed it!”’ As he entered the house he 
ted himself. 


You dumb egg!”’ 
qr 
ie fascinating Mrs. Deshiel was not the only lady who 
‘egarded Stanley Linton as unusually good-looking. 
Ire was his mother. She, too, enjoyed gazing at him— 
in she had a chance. For a modest person, she was 
inelessly vainglorious about her son; and he was her 
r child. He had a strong face, she thought, as well as 
‘itive and fine. But being his mother, she 
}d see so much more in him than mere good 
. She loved to watch his eyes kindle at 
isight of beautiful pictures, the sound of good 
Nie, good poetry—secret tastes he shared 
i her, not yet eradicated even by college, 
igh he never handed out this line in the 
nence of his contemporaries. 
jhe was proud, too, of her 
's pride in his father, which 
shared; and it nearly killed 
when these two quarreled, 
Ich was not so often, now 
4 Stanley was a “‘college 
1.” Boy and man both he 


| 
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was now, in such curiously unblended streaks; so unac- 
countably wise and yet so often childlike. Most of all, it is 
to be feared, she rejoiced in his devotion to herself. With 


her he never quarreled. 


Stanley’s parents were having tea together at home. 
They had been out Christmas shopping. Earlier in the 
day she had been out on a similar errand with Stanley. 

“Jim, you had the distinction of walking on the Avenue 
with Stanley yesterday. Did you observe how all the girls 
glance at him? It’s a wonder it doesn’t turn his head.” 

“Tt does. Before we reached Forty-second Street, it 
turned his head at least forty-two times. He never missed 
a pretty one during the whole triumphal tour. Lord, how 
old it makes a father feel!”’ 

She laughed. 

“Seriously, Jim, what are we going to do about it? They 
won’t let him alone.” 

“Does he want them to?” 

“No, bless his heart; but you ought to talk to him about 
women.” 

“You're a woman—talk to him yourself.” 

“But he’s a man. He respects you.” 

“You’re his mother. He worships you.”’ 

“Oh, he likes me; but he thinks I’m a sweet little old fat 
Victorian mother.” 

“You’re not fat; you’re just—plump; and he adores 
you. It runs in the family.” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t talk to him about that subject! It 
would embarrass him.” 

“Neither could I. It would embarrass me.” 

“But somebody ought to do it.” 

“You ought to do it.” 

“No, you do it.” 

Sean tw 

“Neither can I!” 

“So what’ll we do?”’ 

“Nothing, I suppose.” 

““T suppose so.” 

They heard him coming in. He was whistling as he took 
off his overcoat. He was still whistling as he strode into the 
room, red-cheeked from the frosty air, tingling with health 
and animal spirits. . He liked seeing them sitting there. 
Rather old-fashioned and provincial, maybe, to have tea 
together. But they were anice-looking pair, allthesame. It 
was such a comfort to have parents you weren’t ashamed of. 

His mother tried not to beam at him, but both parents 
considered it kind of him to come home for tea with them 


in the midst of the holiday rush. They had not seen a 
great deal of him. An only child. Parents are so at the 
mercy of their children. 

“No, thanks,” he said to his mother; “I’ve had my tea.” 

She did not ask where. She never did. But she wanted 
to know, all the same. She always did, being his mother. 
She wondered who had pinned the orchid in his buttonhole. 

“See here, young fellow,” said his father, putting down 
his cup, “your mother thinks that I—that is, she—or 
rather we—ought to talk to you about the girl question.” 

Stanley looked his father straight in the eye, and then at 
his mother. 

“Right!’’ he said. “Nothing I’d like better than a good 
sex talk with you two.” And he lit a cigarette. 

“Good Lord!” said Linton, with an amused glance at 
Stanley’s mother. ‘‘I think it’s time for me to dress.” 

His wife took him by the coat and pulled him back into 
his seat. 

“Don’t you dare leave me alone with this dreadful man!” 
she said, and they all laughed. His parents might be Vic- 
torian, but at least they could joke about it. The prevail- 
ing opinion among the best modern authorities was that 
the Victorians were utterly lacking in humor. 

“Stanley, your mother is blushing.”’ 


“Jim, I’m not. I’m behaving better than you are. Go 
on, Stanley, go on. You see, Jim, I don’t mind.” 

“Well, I don’t want to embarrass you people.” 

“Oh, you’re putting us at our ease,” said Jim. “So 


thoughtful of you.” 

“Well, my generation believes in the truth.” 

“All right, give us the truth. Are you mixed up with 
any woman?” 

“No, I’m not.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad, dear.” 

“But I'd like to be.”’ 

“Stanley !”’ 

“Of course I would. I’m crazy about’em. All men are.” 

“Well, I’ll be hanged!” said his father. 

“Oh, of course father’s too old now; he doesn’t remem- 
ber. Women don’t exist for him any longer.”’ 

“Poor old Jim! Nearly forty-three! Too old now to 
take any interest in women.” 

“Well, father is one of the lucky ones. 
right woman early in life.” 

“T caught him young, poor dear, and wouldn’t let him 
go. He’s never had a chance.”’ 

(Continued on Page 76) 


He found the 


Delightful, Disturbing, But Always 
in the End Disenchanting. They 
Were Too Anxious to be Popularand 
He Regretfully Saw Through Them 
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Material Prosperity 


ACH time that I visit the 
e | United States Iam conscious 
of an enormous advance in the material prosperity of 
this illimitable country. But I confess that on the pres- 
ent occasion the impression was deeper than ever before. 
Everywhere I went I saw cities developing with incredible 
rapidity. Everywhere factories are being extended. Every- 
where great public buildings conceived upon a scale of 
nobler architecture are coming into existence. And the 
United States are evolving a special quality of architecture 
which does not any the less owe something to the American 
type that it is founded in its essential features upon Greek 
conceptions. I am not here speaking, of course, of the sky- 
scrapers of New York. These are indeed among the won- 
ders of the world. And those who conceived them are 
entitled to take a high place among the architects of the 
world. For they devised something altogether original, 
extremely difficult, and at the same time quite indispensa- 
ble if the majestic and variegated life of New York was to 
continue on a site so narrow and so congested. And they 
have dealt with a problem which no other nation has had 
occasion to approach, with a scheme of inventiveness which, 
however bizarre, possesses a character and a genius of its 
own. No one who upon a summer evening has approached 
these towering edifices, overtopping the lower clouds in 
their tall beauty, can fail to realize an almost magic city, 
peopled indeed by the eager searchers after wealth and 
surrounded for some space by mean streets; but neverthe- 
less a splendid emblem of the aspiring greatness of this 
immense republic. 

The architecture of the larger cities is matched by the 
public spirit and munificence of the wealthy citizens of this 
country. One great university after another is enriched by 
the munificence of private benefactions. The University 
of Chicago is modeled architecturally with mimetic fidelity 
upon the noblest buildings of Oxford and Cambridge. Here 
is to be found an almost exact replica of the great hall of 
Christ Church, unfavorably distinguished only by the por- 
traits which are ranged upon its walls. Nor is it alone in 
the great centers of wealth like Chicago that an admirable 
sense of civic responsibility operating upon immense wealth 
has produced illustrious universities. In the States it is 
almost universally realized 
that the accumulation of 
wealth upon a large scale in- 
volves and renders natural a 
bestowal of some portion of it 
upon generous public pur- 
poses. 

In Great Britain we are still 
able to note with admiration 
many evidences of the same 
spirit. But the creation within 
so short a period of time of so 
many provincial universities 
had unquestionably congealed 
the fountain of private munifi- 
cence in relation to our great- 
est universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge. Here the rich 
stream of medieval endowment 
has failed, and the two most 
- illustrious universities in the 
world have been forced, not 
without great peril to their 
essential character, to look to 
public resources. 

Twenty-five years ago the 
average American man of busi- 
ness was conceived of, and not 
altogether with injustice, as 
one who left home early and 
returned late, employing the 
long day in the feverish inter- 
ests of Wall Street; he became 
dyspeptic at forty; and he 
very often died at fifty. In the 
interval—if he was successful— 
he accumulated a vast fortune. 
His wife and his beautiful 
daughters enjoyed it, and as 
far as he was concerned the 
rare alleviations of a hectic life 
coincided with a few hurried 
visits to Europe. 

I never was quite able to 
realize what such a man de- 
rived from life commensurate 
with the exertions that he 
made. The Psalmist, after all, 
said that the life of man was 


That Their Grandfather 


Earl of Birkenhea 


three score years and ten. Persons gifted with excep- 
tional constitutions have very readily and agreeably to 
themselves prolonged this period. There is, for instance, 
still living in the United States of America an old lady 
aged a hundred and twenty-six; and she gave a tea party 
on the occasion of her last birthday. At such an age it 
might very reasonably be assumed that a tea party on such 
an anniversary is a very enjoyable occasion. But not to 
reason from an extreme case, the late Lord Halsbury 
learned to ride a bicycle at the age of eighty, and to play 
golf at the age of eighty-two. I do not know whether he 
rode the bicycle well or badly; though the evidence is 
overwhelming that he played golf very badly; but in any 
event he undoubtedly enjoyed both. I have never myself 
been able to understand the philosophy of life of the men 
who, unless they dislike life, overdraw their accounts at 
the only vital bank that really matters.’ After all, however 
much wealth one has, it is as certain as anything can be 
that at the last dreadful moment it must be left behind. 
Charon’s fare may be as readily paid by the pauper as by 
the prince; indeed there is every reason for believing that 
in the last resort you may be ferried over that stream with- 
out any contribution at all. 

I think there is a great change in this respect in the out- 
look upon life entertained by most successful business men 
since I first visited America nearly thirty years ago. And 
oddly enough, the modest instrument which in my judg- 
ment has done most to promote this change has been the 
game of golf. When I first knew America I should doubt— 
though I do not know—whether there were more than 
twelve golf links in the whole of the United States. The 
late Mr. Gladstone was once, much against his wishes, 
compelled to play golf. He is reported to have commented 
upon the experiment that it was a good walk spoiled. Such 
would undoubtedly have been the verdict thirty years ago 
of any ninety-five per cent of the whole male population 
of the United States of America. But today the perva- 
sive influence of Scotland has conquered America as com- 
pletely as Lord North failed to conquer it. I suppose there 
are about three times as many first-class golf courses in the 
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Englishmen Visiting the States are Frequently Touched by the Numbers Who Come to Them Claiming 


Was a Liverpool Man or That Their Grandmother Was From Somersetshire 


a | jp Cc ; United States of America 
oe = any other country in the \ 
And more and more I 9] 
signs that the successful business men of the United | 
are allowing themselves this relaxation from their da’ 
citements. More and more they seem to me in this r; 
to be attaining a sane and equable philosophy of life 
I am not anxious in a sketch which is not intended 
controversial, except in one or two minor particuls 
involve myself in the great protectionist controyer, 
merely therefore note this fact—that it is evidentl 
possible to predicate of protection that it is destruct 
the economic fortunes of the nation which embrac 
doctrines. For the prosperity of the United States 
uberant and phenomenal; and yet on my repeated 
to that country it so happens that I have never ; 
prominent business man who was a free trader. | 
certainly met some men who thought that in some r 
or other their tariff might be modified or altered, 
greatly doubt whether it would be possible to find g 
those who really count in the United States a doze 
who accept for their guidance the teachings of Cobc 
I am well aware that it may be retorted—and ] 
often made public admissions of this fact—that the ast 
ing natural resources of the United States of America 
it impossible to derive from their experience maxims 
able for the guidance of communities whose eco 
conditions are so little comparable. But I note these ci 
stances, which I believe to be indisputable, merely in 
to make it plain that the assumption that free trade 
best policy for all countries at every stage in their de 
ment is one that cannot be sustained. For the propc 
that the whole business world of the United States of . 
ica is so blind to its own economic interests as not to 
whether free trade or protection serves its interests be 
paradox too wild to deserve or require disputation. _ 
mind the requirements of the domestic market in the1 
States of America will for a long period of time, pi 
twenty or thirty years, keep their factories in busy en 
ment. There isso much wealth in the country, so 
expansion and development, such self-confidence, { 
see little prospect in the near future of any dependent 
large scale upon export markets for manufactured | 
And therefore I cannot 
see any prospect in thi 
future that the United 
will be driven upon tradi} 
industrial grounds to th 
clusion that their own m 
interests demand a risky 
vention into European p: | 
The agricultural sit’ 
appears to me from the. 
ican standpoint to be 
anxious. In this field A)! 
does at present require, 
maybe will for a consid 
time continue to requil 
relief of foreign markets 
such markets will not br 
a paying basis until F 
and the world emerge 
the aftermath of the 
There is unquestionably: 
discontent among the fi 
of the United States. A’) 
discontent may easily 
fatally upon the fortu’ 
other of the great Ar 
political parties. For th’ 
cultural population of A ? 
is extremely numerous! 
politically not ill-orge 
The difficulty of the G' 
ment in attempting toi! 
it politically is that 
nothing to offer whic 
farmers value. And so | 
pens, paradoxically eit 
that the problem whi 
have to confront in Great 
ain, where we have unh 
sacrificed agriculture, | 


front the Governme! 
Washington, which canr’ 
rifice it, for years and p 
for generations, = 

In my judgment the? 
eal considerations whiei! 
might induce the Uni 

(Continued on Pa; 


ERY light that blazed its weird 
tint into the blackness of the im- 
4 mense Iskovitch lot and every 
idly clad and painted-faced figure 
jt hurried from glow to glow through 
4 intervening shadows was but a 
ex of the seething activity in the 
nid of the proprietor of this vast en- 
yorise, for Isidor Iskovitch belonged 
--he latter of the two great factions 
so which the motion-picture industry 
is ivided—those who are struggling to 
hd what they have and those who are 
‘uggling to get more. Isidor was 
» ducting his struggle, at present, in 
singy and littered cellar print shop 
bieath his dark administration build- 
i, a youngish-looking fellow with no 
fh on his bones, with five deep 
eases between his brown eyes, grim- 
as in the straight line of his mouth, 
a1 smudges of printer’s ink daubed 
shis hollow cheeks and pointed nose, 
h right hand and his shirt sleeves. 
| had on a printer’s apron, and in 
h hand he held most awk- 
ardly and unprofessionally a 
pnter’s stick with three lines of 
He in it. A queer occupation, 
ane and at dead of night, for 
anan at the head of a twenty- 
fi-million-dollar business, and 
h attorney stared at him. 
_‘What’s the idea, Izzy?”’ 
‘Ym framin’ a little pub- 
lityforthe Pinnacle. I bought 
uThe Black Saint, but: nobody 
howsit, an’ ——”’ 
\‘The Black Saint!” Isidor’s 
aorney was an immaculate 
lile man, all points from his 
pnted patent-leather shoes to 
h pointed collar and his 
pnted nose and chin and eye- 
bows; and every point on him 
smed to shoot out a sudden 
sirp gleam. The Black Saint 
ys the latest sensation of the ae 
hitimate stage, and it had been 
esed by the police in so many 
cies that it had been taken off 


t2 road. “What do you want sana 


vth that thing? You wouldn’t 

Poduce it!” 

‘You: bet you my life I 
duldn't! But the Pinnacle 
ynts it, an’ I’m just keepin’ it 
f'’em. It’s good for a coupla 
saps on their lot. I’m framin’ one now.” And he held 
U for inspection a proof sheet of his amateur printing, 
vth one of the envelopes in which his most powerful com- 
ttitor was accustomed to send out its Eastern publicity. 
‘ay, Flackman, I spent since ten o’clock poundin’ the 
tls offa P’s to get one that’d match.” 

-Plackman produced a pocket reading glass and gravely 
ispected sample and original, but there was no twinkle in 
turn to Izzy’s triumph as he passed them back. 

“T hope you realize that if they catch you in this they 
(a make it hot for you.” . 
‘Say, looky here!’ There was a sudden change in Isidor 
kovitch; something implacable in the intensity of the 
ion that possessed him as he shook a bony finger. 
The Pinnacle’s through makin’ it hot for me! They kept 
1 hoppin’ the hurdles from the time I went into the 
tsiness, but now it’s me that’s makin’ them hop; Klekoff 
éd Roabert too! Why, I already got those two fellas so 
tay don’t speak except on business, an’ every time I hand 

e of ’em a wallop that he thinks the other one done it, 
Jromise my little son, asleep in his cradle, before I go to 
Yd, that there won’t be any Roabert or Klekoff in the in- 
when he gets growed up—an’ his papa’ll be the 
tnnacle!’’ 

Something of an answering throb even in Enoch Flack- 
, for ever since Izzy had come to him as an ambitious 
Tor boy, with his first case, there had been ample reason 
f; his passion of vengeance against the Pinnacle. 
Well, they asked for it, and I hope they get it.” Then 
@ lawyer smiled dryly. “But they’re still in business to- 
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Would 
You? I’ve Told You Over and Over That This Thistle- 
Headed Partner of Yours Has Stingers, Haven’t I?’’ 


‘“‘You Poor Boob! You Wouldn’t Listen to Me, 


» “ An’ you'll keep tellin’ me that till I get ’em split out!” 
retorted his client, slamming his printer’s stick on the type 
ease. “Say, I gave my word to them dirty bums that I’d 
put ’em outta the business before I got through, an’ I’m 
gonna. What did you find out about those old stock com- 
panies?”’ 

“Everything.’”’ Flackman went into his pocket for his 
neatly tabulated statements. ‘‘Before the Pinnacle was 
formed, Klekoff was the head of the Venus Picture- 
Producing Company, now defunct; and two years before 
that, Roabert organized a stock company known as the 
True Life Motion-Pictures Company, which also went 
broke. The stock of each is scattered in a great many 
places, and I’ve located most of it. It could be had for next 
to nothing; but I’ve examined the charters of both con- 
cerns, and I’m certain that in no possible manner could 
either of them injure the other by possession of even 100 
per cent of that stock. That’s what you wanted to know, 
isn’t it?” 

“Sure,”’ said Izzy, and fell into a deep study. The other 
watched him silently while he locked up his type in the 
form, slowly and painstakingly, slipped the chase into the 
little press, trued the proof with*many awkward trials and 
struck off a perfect envelope. Then he turned with a grin. 
“Oh, well, I guess it’s just as good as if they could do 


somethin’ with it, because each one 
o’ them birds is so crooked that he 
thinks maybe the other one’s gotta 
dirty trick the other one don’t know 
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yet. So, Enoch, get a coupla 


good safe fellas, one for each 
company, to buy me up that 
stock—a coupla fellas, maybe, 
where one of ’em’s goin’ to the 
Yukon an’ the other one wants 
to go to Honolulu or Japan or 
some place. Anything just so 
they don’t know it’s bought for 
me.”’ 

T’ll have nothing to do with 
it,” declared Enoch quietly. 
““Remember—will you?—if you 
ever get on a witness stand, 
that I said this; and remember 
also that as your attorney I 
advised you against your pro- 
posed forgery of the Pinnacle’s 
publicity. These are my part- 
ing words, except that I bid you 
goodnight.” And shaking hands 
heartily with his friend and 
client, he went out to put into 
execution the purchase of that 
stock, leaving Izzy quite con- 
tent that the matter would be 
carried through expeditiously. 

Then the amateur printer 
finished his job, cleaned up 
every vestige of the evidence 
and mailed one thousand Pin- 
nacle publicity envelopes to his 
cousin, Aaron Iskovitch, of the 
New York office, at Aaron’s 
home in Riverside Drive, to- 
gether with a neat news story 
mimeographed in close imi- 
tation of the Pinnacle’s Eastern 
publicity. 


N ONE moment the Pinnacle 

lot was pursuing the even 
falsetto of its way; in the next 
moment Old Nick was to pay, 
and no pitch hot. During the 
period of comparative peace, 
April Blossom, the blondest star 
of this high-arched firma- 
ment of moviedom, was in 
one end of the big stage 
busily portraying a woman 
of virtue falling into vice, 
“ and in the other end Gail 
Pierce, the brunettest star 
of this hugely domed wel- 
kin, was portraying a 
woman of vice falling into 
virtue, these being the two 
most lucrative varieties of _ 
heroine known to the screen. A safe length of three hun- 
dred feet separated the two eminent artists, and their 
directors were becoming placid in the belief that the day 
would go by without any displays of temperament or 
other violence. But just when the little birds of tran- 
quillity were twittering their limpidest up in the tall 
rafters, Dot Haddon, today a reckless roisterer with the 
blue circles of her profession painted well around her eyes, 
found in the afternoon paper a small item that brought 
sweet April Blossom straight up. Oh, this was a rare mo- 
ment, a precious moment, such as comes to only a few of 
us at the widest of intervals; and sweet April, fluffing the 
folds of her flesh-pink negligee, started to saunter diag’ 
onally across the big stage, almost purring in her happiness. 

“Oh, I say, Miss Blossom,’’ ventured a meek and modest 
worm—it was her director—‘“‘we’re all set for those close- 
ups now.” 

“Are you?”’ she drawled. “Well, keep set, Charlie!’ 

Thereon Charlie, a very able man, who was ever in the 
dilemma that if he couldn’t direct a famous star he had no 
standing in the profession, and if he did he had no stand- 
ing with himself, cursed softly, ordered the lights kicked 
off and lit a cigarette; while the reckless roisterer—or a 
comfortable annual salary because it was necessary to have 
somebody in a star company who could act—produced her 
little square English grammar and retired to a period 
chaise longue to improve her mind; and Gail Pierce, lithe 
and lissom as a snake in her cerise negligee, saw the ap- 
proach of the enemy with stiffening vertebre. 
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“Cut!” bawled her director, realizing in advance that 
the scene was ruined and would have to be shot over. 

Nothing more sisterly sweet than the expressions of the 
two ladies as the blonde one came to the edge of the 
Kliegels. A moment she stood thus, smiling, then she spoke 
softly. 

“Congratulate me, dearie. 
The Black Saint for me.” 

The jet eyes of Gail stared, then they glittered; then 
she laughed. 

“For you? I say, precious, you oughtn’t to bring your 
needle on the set.” 

Repartee is not necessary to a victor. Instead, the visit- 
ing star smilingly held out her copy of the paper, folded 


Roabert has just bought 


carefully to the item emanating from the New York office - 


of the Pinnacle. There it was, in black and white. Roabert 
had purchased that phenomenally exploited drama, The 
Black Saint, at a fabulous price as a vehicle for the Pin- 
nacle’s beautiful and gifted star, April Blossom, the play 
having been assigned to her because her delicacy and 
purity would make possible the situations which in the 
hands of a less ethereal player might be considered risqué. 

There was that stillness such as pervades all Nature just 
before an annihilating thunderclap; then with an un- 
intelligible shriek Gail Pierce sprang up and the cerise 
negligee was off the set. April, smiling serenely, sauntered 
after her. She knew just where to go. 

In the little inner office of the Pinnacle, Klekoff the 
mighty leaned against his mantel with the lavender light 
gleaming on his scarlet hair, smoking a ciga- 
rette in a long holder and preserving his poise 
determinedly as the lithe and lissom Gail 
grabbed his telephone and hissingly demanded 
the private wire to New York and Roabert. 
Her eyes glittered and her bosom heaved as 
the flesh-pink negligee entered. 

“Wonderful news, isn’t it?’’ drawled April 
to Klekoff, leaning against the mantelpiece 
beside him in chummy confidence. 

“Ves.’’ Klekoff was deeply puzzled. “I’m 
waiting for corroboration of it by wire.” 

He was boss of all the productions of the 
Pinnacle, Roabert was the boss of its finances, 
and both were jealous of their rights. It was 
quite correct for Roabert to purchase a play 
on which they had both agreed, but not cor- 
rect for him to have announced any produc- 
tion plans. Besides, why April? She had 
asked Klekoff for it, but Roabert had promised 
it to Gail and Klekoff had given in to Roabert. 
The thing was settled, so why start some- 
thing? What did it mean? 

““Say’’—Gail had Roabert on the phone 
and her voice broke into it like a back fire— 
“what is this stuff about The Black Saint? 
What’s that? Speak louder! I don’t get you. 
You promised it to me! You did, didn’t you? 
What’s that? Get closer to the phone! What’s 
this joke about April’s being so delicate and 
pure that she can get away with it? What’s 
that? I don’t get you! Don’t yell-so! If 
that blonde’s got anything on me in delicacy 
and purity I’ll show you the suppressed police 
records the next time you come out!”’ 

“Say, you’’—April had her by the shoulder and was 
shaking it for attention—‘‘remember you're talking over 
the phone!” 

“Take your paw off of me!”’ yelled Gail, jerking away. 
“You put it on my shoulder again and I’ll leave marks on 
it you'll carry for a month. . . No, I wasn’t talking 
to you”’—this into the phone as Klekoff dragged April 
away in the interests of efficiency. “But I am now. Lis- 
ten! If I don’t play The Black Saint I’ll What’s 
that? Oh-h! Didn’t you, Heimey? Hold the wire a’ 
minute.’’ It was she who purred as she turned to Klekoff 
and the blonde. ‘It’s alla mistake. Roabert never made 
the announcement and he hasn’t even closed for the play. 
When he does it’s my play!” 

“We'll see about that!’’ And at this moment to sweet 
April Blossom death would have been preferable to Gail 
Pierce’s getting The Black Saint. She turned to Klekoff 
and desperation was in her every atom. ‘When that play 
is bought, I star in it. I’ve been announced. You’re not 
going to let Roabert hang a joke on me to please her! Or 
haven’t you anything to say about productions?’”’ Kle- 
koff could have slapped her for that. He was already 
having all he could do to control his resentment at his 
partner, and this deft finger nail on his quivering sore spot 
made him wince. Suddenly she snuggled against him and 
looked up at him little-girl fashion. “Anyhow,” she lied, 
“you promised it to me, didn’t you?—long before Gail 
ever thought of it—on the very morning after it opened in 
New York. Didn’t he, Stuart?” 

Stuart was an extremely self-possessed and dapper young 
man, with a well-curled mustache and pink cheeks, who 
stood now in the doorway, and he glanced at his chief for 
an infinitesimal fraction of a second. In that psychologi- 
cal moment Gail laughed, just one little high-pitched 


sardonic syllable, and sometaing kindled in Klekoff’s pale, 
evasive eye. ‘‘Yes,’’ said Stuart. 

“Yes!”? mimicked Gail in withering contempt. “I'd 
like to know what that proof gets us!’’ And with fury she 
turned to the phone. “Say, April says Klekoff promised 
The Black Saint to her before it was promised to me, and 


Klekoff admits it; and his yes man says yes, and I guess_ 


that nails it. Klekoff’s right here, and you tell him your- 
self what’s what! I guess you have something to say about 
the Pinnacle—or haven’t you?”’ 

Thus pouring her oil on the burning waters, Gail handed 
the phone to Klekoff, who turned to Stuart with, “Did you 
get the newspaper office?” 


“Say, What is This Stuff 
About The Black Saint? What’s That? Speak Louder! 
I Don’t Get You. You Promised it to Me! You Did, 
Didn’t You? What’s That? Get Closer to the Phone!’’ 


“Yes. Harvey says the blurb was the regular mimeo- 
graph sheet from our east-coast publicity department.” 

“Oh, it was! And there were dimples in Klekoff’s nose 
as he now turned to the phone. “I don’t know what you 
mean by all this, Roabert, but I’m production manager 
and I object to having the public told Iam not! What’s 
that? Don’t yell into the phone. You didn’t! 
Well, how did that announcement get into the papers if 
you didn’t authorize it? It was sent out by the publicity 
department you control, and I have the proof. You an- 
nounced the play for April, and she plays the part!” 

With a siren shriek the cerise negligee plunged out of 
there, and the next train de luxe carried Gail Pierce east- 
ward. r 

That night Izzy Iskovitch went down into his cellar after 
his plant was deserted and sent out some more publicity 
for the Pinnacle—from the Eastern office! Gail Pierce, 
the beautiful star of the Pinnacle, was on her way to make 
The Black Saint in the east-coast studio, under the pro- 
duction control of Roabert, who had just purchased the 
play for her! 

As a matter of fact, Roabert had that very day at- 
tempted to purchase the play for Gail, but had been told 
by the well-paid agent that it was already sold to a pur- 
chaser whose name Roabert did not recognize. Nursing 
fondly to his bosom the interocean battle which that new 
blurb would bring about between the partners and their 
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feminine urgers, Isidor Iskovitch once more went + 


quite satisfied, with a cold glint in his eye. 
3 ; | 
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RS. ANNA PARSONS was a splendid represer 
of that great class of American mothers who 
to see their children properly raised; a slender : 
woman of quite evident culture and refinement, 
clad in a gray tailleur, with a modest hat on her soft 
hair, and a smile of pleasure on her lips as down 
garage she heard the clear piping voices of child 
play. She had motored out in her tiny coupé j 
pleasant suburb where she had put her little daug), 
board amid pure air and wholesome surroundings, a 
quite approved of her wisdom in keeping Audrey 
from the contaminating influences of the city. W 
going into the rose-hung cottage to see Mrs. Brig;, 
tiptoed down to the garage, hoping to peep in unob 
on the innocent pastimes of the neighborhood childre 
at the door she stopped as if stricken to stone. Ther 
royal barge made from a wash bench 
porch rug, reclined her little Audrey, (| 
the tatters of an old lace curtain, wii 
skinny-legged little girl fan bearers of 
six or seven, clad principally in unever 
plied stove polish; and the siren on the 
was holding out her chubby arms to a | 
youngster with a tin pail on his head a 
/ cover of a tin wash boiler clutched 
chest. To this doughty warrior she wi 
ing [Title], ‘‘Kiss me, my hero!” 

He did his best, and then all hay 
swiftly. The sandy-haired leading m 
older boy with a stove-polish mustache, 
in, flung the warrior out of the way ‘{ 
mighty clatter of tinware and seize 
heroine in his arms—and he was a beat 
kiss that he bestowed on the vampful qi 
the barge was what is popularly descri 
rough stuff, long continued, to the thril | 
plause of the other actors, who fairly w; 
in vicarious ecstasy, their faces red anit 
eyes shining. It was the famous passio1 
from the Pinnacle’s latest masterpiec 
Repentance, starring Gail Pierce; and 
the artistic gem that had made thou) 
people in most of the states enjoying (} 
ship inquire in awed wonder how this 
got past the censors. To complete t 
semble, a reckless roisterer, surrounde:t 
scarf of imitation karakul and her eyi| 
bellished with passionate circles of | 
polish, danced in with a startling asso1| 
of wriggles, to strew rose leaves on the 
doned lovers, and — 

“Audrey!” ‘ 

There was agony in the ery of Mrs. P)} 
and it stopped the show. It was the > 
who now stood as if stricken to stone, 
for the littlest girl, who ran out scre 
her stove polish gleaming in the mello 
light; and that, with Mrs. Parsons’ hoi 
cry, brought Mrs. Briggs from the ros 
cottage and the mother of the sandy- 
boy from the next cottage; from the next the mothe) 
wriggle expert, while the balance of the cast ran str) 
it for safety in all directions, with their clothes iif 
arms. The bricktop, catching the glare in the eye 
mother, a scrawny woman with a gorgonlike face ar) 
truding teeth, began to blubber in anticipation. 

“We wasn’t doin’ nothin’. We was just playin’ B 
pentance. Audrey’s Cleopatra and I’m Mark Antor 
we only done what they done last night at the Eagle 

His anticipation had been right. For this lucid ex 
tion his mother boxed both sides of his head and se 
bellowing to wash the dishes, and told him that hil 
his hot repentance when his father came home! 
~ “T—J don’t blame the children,” faltered Mrs. Pi 
She had caught Audrey to her and was holding th 
with a convulsive clutch. Her face was pale and s 
trembling. ‘It’s the movies! That’s why I didn” 
Audrey ever to see them.” 

“She don’t!’’ broke in Mrs. Briggs indignantly 
was the sort of fat woman usually described as kit 
motherly; but she had her spunk, and she was s 
nettled. “I can’t keep the other children from 
though, can 1? And I can’t keep them from telli 
about them, can I? And I can’t keep her from seei 
billboards, can 1?” 

“Why do they make that kind of pictures any} 
hotly demanded the mother of the wriggle expert, w! 
thrown a protecting apron around her gifted’ offspr: 
~-- “Because the public pays for it; and as long as the! 
pays, the producers will make these sex pictures. A) 
children can go to the devil for all they care!’ Ann) 
sons’ voice had risen to a harsh shrillness, the pallor ¥: 
of her cheeks, and there was a glitter in her eyes tota, 
like anything these neighbors had ever seen in the j/ 
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41 almost painfully correct mother of Audrey. She had 
gays used such nice language and such a soft voice, 
“hey’re not going to spoil my girl! I won’t have it! I’m 
ging to put her in a convent. Mrs. Briggs, have Audrey’s 
tings packed by the time I come back.”” She stopped to 
sjle in her throat the anger that wanted to scream. “Be- 
live me, here’s where I turn on the curse!” 
_ twas with a free and extraordinarily vigorous stride that 
4) swung out to her little coupé, leaving the wondering 
aghbors to stare after her; for though they were fairly 
4 ce mothers themselves, they had never before seen such 
,assion of motherhood as this. Fifty-five minutes later 
;) was in the severe Colonial parlor of the United Welfare 
Ligue, groping for words to tell what she had to say, for in 
» youth Anna Parsons had not been too well grounded in 
guage, nor had she conversed much with the erudite; 
ai the president of the league, Mrs. Hoppinscotch, and 
» guests, Mrs. Weevil, of Pasadena and Boston, and Pro- 
sor Keane, of several universities, were all denizens of 
(, world, used to big affairs and at home anywhere; and, 
shout meaning to do so, they abashed her somewhat. 
“Suddenly, however, the mother of Audrey saw a smudge 
oolack on her gray sleeve. Stove polish! It brought back 
sh a rush the picture of the vamp on the royal barge and 
=: unwholesome excitement in all those maturing young- 
srs, and she set her jaws with a snap as she began to de- 
sibe the scene she had come upon in the garage. She had 
gine natural sense of dramatic construction and climax, 
tiides her fear for her child; and as she swept them on to 
4’ ringing plea for a sane censorship that should regulate 
b: pictures and make of them the great agency for human 
biterment they should be, she found them leaning forward 
nitionlessly, found them, suddenly warm with sympathy, 
a three of them. 
‘I am very glad you came,” said Mrs. Hoppinscotch, 
snking. She was a society woman, neat as a doily and 
‘rect as the book; but her lean jaws and the firm line of 
h lips meant something. ‘‘We’ve had this subject up be- 
ve, but we’ve been lazy. We’ve dawdled around with com- 
nttee meetings and organizations and suborganizations 
ig enough. Margaret, may we count on you?”’ 
“Mercy, yes!” Mrs. Weevil, famous for her 
eld-welfare work, spread her palms on her 
ick knees and jerked her head so emphatically 
tit her hat slid down over her left eyebrow, 
were she let it hang. 
The thrill of big movement was suddenly in 
tit dignified Colonial parlor. The case of little 
‘drey was to be the nucleus of a nation-wide, 
istic, swift-gathering force for Federal censor- 
3p of motion pictures; and the mother of little 
iidrey sat as one in a dream, thrown out to 
{2 edge of the maelstrom she had set a-swirl, 
rmbed and almost frightened by it. They 
ire planning immediate action, the enrollment 
calready existing organizations of influence 
ad power; and Doctor Keane, a twinkling- 
eed man with glossy gray hair, was promising 
‘introduce the committee to a friend of his, 
snator Shellaby, who might father the bill; 
ad all at once there was a secretary in the 
m preparing the opening gun of the publicity 
npaign; somebody was being enthusiastically 
mntioned as the impassioned Jeanne d’Arc of 
te movement, and Why, 
iwas Anna Parsons, and they 
\re asking for her photo- 
fiph! 
“Oh—oh, I couldn’t pos- 
ily!” she stammered, in a 
Inie, for this was an unex- 
lected phase of her fight for 
le soul of her child. As those 
“ht eyes turned toward her 
\surprise, and stared fixedly, 
‘@ squeezed her hands to- 
ither. They were suddenly 
ist. “There—there are cir- 
‘mstances that make it im- 
issible for me to take part in 
‘y public movement where 
ly name might appear, or— 
(my photographs.” 
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HE freedom of the nation 
ar in jeopardy! Once 


ore the insidious poison of 
trictive legislation was sap- 
lng at the vitals of this glori- 
‘s republic, threatening 
destroy the rights and 
erties of the sovereign 
ple, those rights and 


ers fought; and the 
that shrieked when 
0 fell was no 


“‘Congratulate Me, Dearie. 
Roabert Has Just Bought 
The Black Saint for Me.”’ 

“For You? I Say, Precious, 
You Oughtn’t to Bring 
Your Needie on the Set’’ 


doubt preparing once more to spread its wings and emit a 
scream that should reverberate around the globe, when who 
rushed to the rescue but those nearest and dearest friends 
of the great American commonwealth, the motion-picture 
magnates! Not for them to see the privileges of the 
public trampled underfoot, its precious heritage of self- 
determination thrown to the winds, self-constituted men- 
tors set up to tell it what it wanted and might have, and so 
its sacred liberty and license abolished. No! Far be it! 
And in extreme perturbation they mobilized to face the foe 
in a solid harmonious unit, with somewhat the more pas- 
sion in their patriotism because the infringement of freedom 
looming nigh was as follows, to wit: A new and malig- 
nantly dangerous agitation to put the motion-picture in- 
dustry under a Federal censorship! Why, the New York 
State censorship alone was costing the industry nearly half 
a million annually—other states in proportion! 

How honey-sweet is harmony! Around the fattening 
feast—for always men eat before they talk—sat cheek by 
jowl eminent producers who had scarce grunted at each 
other for years; but now, drawn together by the panic 
common to them all, private grudges and grouches were 
forgotten. If a censorship were to be created that would 
actually succeed in purifying the pictures, the industry 
would go blah, for the public would scarcely pay eight 
hundred million dollars a year for educational instruction 
and uplift, travelogues and beetle close-ups. 

Ah, the soup, and with it a telegram for Klekoff, sitting 
up there at the center calk of the big horseshoe, with the 
bright lights gleaming on his scarlet head as if he were the 
danger signal of this impending tragedy. He opened his 
telegram so that none from the right hand of him could 
read it, though one at the right hand of him, Roabert, hid- 
ing modestly behind his stubby beard, bored so keen a 
scrutiny at the back of it that he might almost have ab- 
sorbed it through the very fiber of the paper. Klekoff 
exhibited surprise, then he smiled, then he pondered; then, 
with sudden decision, he scribbled an answer at the bottom 
of the telegram and showed it to Stuart, at his left, who 
exhibited surprise, smiled, pondered, and with sudden 


decision handed the telegram to the messenger boy, to- 
gether with a bill. At this point in the proceedings Roabert, 
writhing within, covered his gripping curiosity to know the 
contents of that telegram by beaming up at his partner to 
show to the world the sugared unity beween them, and to 
set at rest the persistent gossip that there was dissension 
in the interior of the Pinnacle, so impregnable from with- 
out. Dissension—ha-ha! Why, dissension would lower 
the Pinnacle’s stock! Roabert cast a furtive eye at Isidor 
Iskovitch, down midway of the right-hand prong of the 
horseshoe, and watching that center calk as a cat watches 
a mousehole. Izzy looked at his watch—7:30—4:30 in 
Hollywood. 

There is a span of an hour between the grapefruit and the 
coffee at a merchants’ banquet, an hour and a half at a club 
affair, and two hours at a picture magnates’ gastronomic 
durbar. Between the salad and the ice cream Iskovitch 
also received a telegram, which he read with his lips set 
grimly, then stuffed in his waistcoat pocket; and from 
that time on he paid no more attention to the head of the 
table until the coffee was served and the speeches started. 

Klekoff, of course, for two reasons—that he was chair- 
man and that he was Klekoff. No trouble at all for him to 
point out to the stricken the full seriousness of the menace 
that confronted them and to tell them what they should do 
about it. They should establish a fund, assessed pro rata 
on their respective gross business—the most magnificent 


‘defense fund ever aggregrated—and they should uphold 


broadcast the innocuousness of that class of production 
which, though pulsing cross sections of life’s great human 
drama as it is actually lived in the minds of the continuity 
writers, had fallen under the ban of the nuts—or, to be 
more polite, the filberts. 

Hurray! Hurray! Three cheers for Klekoff! That was 
the sort of spirit with which to meet a powerful antag- 
onist—get the weapons in hand and show the teeth and 
make a loud noise! 

But even while the applause for the scarlet-haired chair- 
man was still ringing, there rose one in his place near the 
center of the right-hand wing who said, “‘Mr. Chairman.” 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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WENTY 
years ago 
that ubiqui- 


tous and anony- 
mous creature, any 
schoolboy, might 
not always be sure 
in what year Co- 
lumbus sailed the 
ocean blue, but he 
knew infallibly 
that the great 
American game 
was baseball. 
Baseball is still our 
distinctive game, 
our contribution 
to the world’s 
sports. It is a na- 
tional game, a 
great game; but 
the time has come 
when it must yield 
its title of nobility 
as the great game. 
The great Amer- 
ican game in this 
third decade of the 
twentieth century 
is relatively a new 
game; or, to be ex- 
act, an elaboration 
of an ancient 
game. There has 
never been any- 
thing like it in the 
past as it is now 
played. Itis called 
Crowds. 

It is the super- 
sport at all sport- 
ing events, engag- 
ing multitudes 
where the contest 
itself involves two boxers, ascore of baseball players or two 
football elevens. Anyone can and may play it, and appar- 
ently nearly everybody sometimes does. The rules are 
simple—a common objective and an attempt to get there. 

Hast, West, North and South! The game is being played 
on a scale so stupendous that definite figures are impossible 
of compilation. More than that, there is no procuring 
them. Simple arithmetic is easy in this adding-machine 
age, and a conspicuously successful—that is to say, enor- 
mous—game of crowds can be calculated in figures; but to 
discover how many persons actually participated in the 
aggregate game of crowds on any given day is a task liter- 
ally beyond achievement. At that, with the figures avail- 
able admittedly incomplete, the tens of hundreds and tens 
of thousands, when added together over a year, run into 
millions that exceed the 
total population of the coun- 
try, and the total receipts 
for tickets of admission read 
like a loan to some debili- 
tated European nation. 


An Ancient Game 


LL records for crowds 
were broken in 1923, 
but it will have lost that 
honor when the figures for 
1924 are in. Sporting ex- 
perts and those who make 
a business of dealing with 
crowds are so bewildered 
by the gigantic development 
of the game that they ad- 
mit themselves stumped 
when they are asked 
“Where will it end?” 

Nobody knows. The an- 
swer must be problemat- 
ical. 

All those who agitate 
themselves over the spec- 
tacular record crowds that 
fill our newspaper headlines 
are prone to forget that the 
game of crowds is nothing 
new. Ancient Rome had 
no Boyle’s Thirty Acres or 
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Part of the 78,000 Which Filled the Yale Bowl ata Harvard:Yale Football Game 


Waiting for the Next Race at Saratoga 


Yale Bowl or Leland Stanford Stadium; but it had its 
Colosseum, which is still asynonym for size, and from ten 
to fifteen similar stadiums with a capacity of forty-five-odd 
thousand. These arenas of the gladiators pale before the 
modern plants, but then the population of that time was 
not so great. 

Nor is the modern game of crowds peculiarly American. 
The S. R. O. sign is already out for the Olympic Games to 
be held in Paris this summer, and we have nothing to equal 
the Wembley Stadium in London, with seats for 126,000. 
Nevertheless, we are playing the game of crowds as never 
before, and almost certainly it is going to be played on a 
scale greater than we dream of in the next few years. The 
only limit in sight is the practical one of facilities for caring 
for the crowds. It is a question of the Pullman car, of the 
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150,000 to2t | 
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Does this mean that the day of the 250,000 boxing 
ishere? If it isn’t, it is not far distant, if the architec 
oblige. Rickard declares he will not question any fo 

‘Give the public the attraction it wants and moni 
not stand in the way. Get the seats, make them 
seats and the public will come. The limit has not eve 
approached.”’ 


The Yankee Stadium Already Too Sma 


FTER a World Series game last fall, when 65,000 ja 
their way into the Yankee Stadium, Colonel Ri 
lingered on and watched the crowd depart. Between: 
and 50,000 had clamored at the gates, unable to geti 
many more thousands were not even allowed to rea 
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near vicinity, Elevate! 
tormen having bee) 
structed to carry | 
packed trains six ) 
farther on in order to) 
dangerous confusion. 
sat in his box, Colone 
pert was asked whi 
would enlarge the sta! 
“Just one year agi 
said, “I thought tl 
would be a few yea 
fore the fans would fill | 
And he surveyed the; 
of empty seats. “La 
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what the end will be. » 
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65,000, and already it 
adequate. I plan, hov 
to add 20,000 more s' 

With nonprofess 
sports—college foc 
chiefly — conditions a 
same. On the samé 
that 65,000 saw the i 
and Navy game in 
York, in Cambridge & 
watched Yale beat 
vard. And both crow) 
it out in cold, pelting | 
the weather bein 
wretched in Cambridg 
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ye newspaper correspondent 
te-lined his story The First 
ges of Pneumonia. 
8 Giveis a sports event of any 
-agnitude, and like rivulets that 
ickle down from remote moun- 
ins into some great stream, 
dividuals from Maine to Texas 
avitate toward a mighty flow 
‘humanity that culminates in 
hat sports writers love to call 
sea of faces. 


i Few Figures 


HE outcome is to be sought 
. at the hands of inventors and 
ygineers. This is an era of ma- 
rial wonders, and perhaps it is 
yt too absurd to imagine the 
irth dotted with great covered 
-ppodromes seating 500,000 or 
000,000, with parking space on 
ie roofs for our aérial flivvers 
) that we can all hop off for a 
ame on another continent and 
> back for supper with no more 
iss than we make now about 
ining out to the home team’s 
ark. The picture appears fan- 
ful today, but so would some 
' our present-day stadiums back in 1903, when Harvard 
rected its stand on Soldiers’ Field. 
The appeal of sports and crowds is not centralized. All 
ver the country, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, tre- 
endous stadiums are springing up like cities in a newly 
pened territory. Many of them could seat the entire pop- 
ation of cities that are wont to think of themselves as of 
aite a respectable size. Hoboken may sound like a joke 
1 the vaudeville stage, but it is no insignificant place. On 
je contrary, it is a busy and important city. For all that, 
1e 68,166 inhabitants recorded by the 1920 census could 
jove next door into Boyle’s Thirty Acres and have room 
)» grow before the 91,000 seats would be filled. Indeed, any 
i the stadiums that seat 75,000 could accommodate the 
itire census population of any of the largest cities in fif- 
‘en of the forty-eight states, including Arizona, Maine, 
Lississippi and Montana. Another population-and-crowd 
yntrast is provided in the case of the new University of 
Jinois Stadium seating 60,000, which is virtually six times 
je census figures for Urbana, where it is located. Twenty- 
ne of these college stadiums, counting’ none below 20,000, 
ave an aggregate seating capacity of 934,000. 
Colleges and universities seem to be running far in the 
, ‘ad in the race to provide places for crowds to assemble in, 
‘ith the result 
iat there are fifty 
tadiums and 
owls or stands 
rating 10,000 up 
» 80,000. Base- 
% is not lagging 
iw behind. The 
tajor leagues 
lone have room 
vr 558,000; and 
early all these are 
{ comparatively 
cent construc- 
on, so it cannot 
e said that no at- 
empt or only a 
leager attempt is 
leing made to let 
ie people play the 
ame of crowds. 
t In fact there are 
igns that the 
roblem is not to 
e left largely to 
tivate individuals 
nd educational 
istitutions. Sey- 
val cities, among 
em Chicago and 
hiladelphia and 
os Angeles, have 
rojects to follow 
he example of 
saltimore and 
tect municipal 
renas; and agita- 
joa is afoot to have 
e Government 
ndertake a gigan- 
¢ plant in Wash- 
gtonfor thesery- 
€ games. - 
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The Observation Train on the Banks of the Hudson at Poughkeepsie, Where Thousands Saw 


Washington Win the Varsity Race in 1923 


It does not follow from all this that the management of 
the crowds is ended with the erection of big concrete struc- 
tures and the scheduling of contests that will interest the 
public. That is the time the real work is just beginning for 
the promoters, and it is in the days following, right up until 
the last person is on his way home, that they demonstrate 
time after time that the handling of crowds is a business 
that has been brought to a high state of proficiency. The 
good old days are no more when it was enough to hire a hall, 
provide a show and let the town crier and man at the ticket 
window do the rest. Whether it be a college football field 
or a boxing arena, upwards of 50,000 human beings, with 
good sense, poor sense or no sense at all, are not handled 
without the expenditure of extraordinary foresight and 
thought not only by the officials in charge and the attend- 
ants in the stands but the railroad officials, hotel men, 
police and firemen, to mention a few of those who assist in 
getting a crowd expeditiously where it wants to go and 
home again. 

Nothing is left to luck. Every move is planned out in 
advance down to the last detail. The seating capacity is no 
matter of guesswork; every single seat is charted. Every 
usher and pop-corn vender has his job and his station laid 
out for him. Detective agencies have trained staffs for 


The Yankee Stadium Packed at the Third Game of the World’s Series in 1923 


exactly such purposes as the 
handling of crowds, all the ar- 
rangements for the race tracks 
in the New York metropolitan 
area, for example, being dele- 
gated tothem. Even the weather 
is given consideration, and pro- 
visions made and announced in 
case of a storm. 

The task falls heaviest on pro- 
moters of big professional sports 
events, and if they are held at 
night just so much extra prep- 
aration is required. 

In all the years that Tex 
Rickard has been staging boxing 
bouts—and his first was the 
Gans-Nelson fight at Goldfield, 
Nevada, in 1906—he has never 
had a casualty, although he has 
handled more than1,000,000 per- 
sons.and has taken in more than 
$10,000,000. Such results do not 
come from haphazard, slipshod 
methods. He takes no avoidable 
risks. Shortly before Willard and 
Firpo were to meet in Boyle’s 
Thirty Acres, the huge wooden 
arena built for the Carpentier- 
Dempsey conflict, Jersey City’s 
building inspector said he would 
not grant a permit, the reason stated being that the struc- 
ture could not safely uphold the estimated burden of 15,- 
000,000 pounds of humanity. Rickard immediately turned 
loose his own corps of building experts and also called in 
the experts employed, by the two insurance companies 
carrying accident policies on the bowl. It was made safe 
and the permit was granted. 


Handling the Hordes 


AYS before the night of the fight he began telling the 
public theeasiest, safest and best ways to get tothearena 
and how to find their own seats. Transportation was given 
as much direct attention by him as the fighters got from 
their trainers. He invited and received the codperation of 
railroads, traction officials and ferryboat directors. He 
also worked with the city officials of both New York and 
Jersey City, requesting the help and advice of the two 
cities’ police and fire departments especially: Often he 
has declared that it would be out of the question to manage 
successfully events attracting more than 25,000 without the 
full codperation of the local public-safety departments. 
By the time the crowds began to arrive more than 500 
policemen were on hand, and an equal number of firemen, 
many of them not 
in uniform, as- 
sisted in taking the 
hazard out of the 
game of crowds. 
In addition there 
were 400 ushers, 
200 plain-clothes 
men, 300 refresh- 
ment venders, 100 
guides and dozens 
of other employes. 
Not only was care 
taken to have the 
ring fully illumi- 
nated but thou- 
sands of high- 
power lights 
distributed within 
the bowl, and hun- 
dreds more out- 
side, made the 
structure and the 
approach to it for 
a distance of 200 
yards on all sides 
as bright as day. 
Virtually the 
same system was 
followed at the 
Polo Grounds for 
the Dempsey- 
Firpomatch; only 
it was rather less 
arduous, since the 
transportation 
problem fell 
mostly on Subway 
and Elevated offi- 
cials and taxis. 
Again the police 
(Continued on 
Page 189) 
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“Please Sit Down. Yes, 1am Doctor Cant« 
will, You Will Now Tell Me Briefly, 
if You Please, Just Who You are, 
Who Your Father is or Was, Who Your 


Grandparents Were—if You Know’’ 


with incredulous blue eyes at the advertisement that 

challenged her from the newspaper in her trembling 
hand. As on the two preceding days, she found herself 
obsessed with a strange half conviction that the thing could 
not possibly be real. Yet the newspaper was real enough, 
for it crinkled crisply in her fingers; and there the adver- 
tisement stood for all eyes to see, a neat quarter column of 
fine text headed with that cool, uncompromising statement 
in bold black type, the whole ensconced in its now familiar 
position beside the death notices. Beside the death no- 
tices! Rosalie shivered slightly as the thought turned it- 
self over in her mind. But of course that could not mean 
anything. 

She glanced hurriedly across the breakfast table to find 
her mother patiently and methodically decapitating her 
matutinal egg. 

Then with reddening cheeks the girl picked up the paper 
again and, lifting it high to shield herself, set once more to 
studying the provoking type. She could have recited it 
word for word, but that did not matter. 

On the first two days the advertisement had been headed, 
in letters a half inch high: 


| OR the third successive morning Rosalie Kaine stared 


I WANT ONE GIRL 
Out of New York’s 2,000,000 


That heading, in such a peculiar part of the newspaper, 
was what had caught Rosalie’s eye and then her interest. 
Today the caption had been changed. It read simply: 


I HAvE Not YET FounD HER 


But the rest of the text was the same, the very same; 
and there was that about it which made Rosalie tingle all 
over with something more than feminine curiosity, for it 
seemed humanly inconceivable that anybody on earth, 
particularly an utter stranger entirely ignorant of her 
existence, could so accurately delineate and describe the 
Rosalie Kaine who—well, at least the Rosalie Kaine she 
liked to believe she was. She blushed anew as she slowly 
read the closely set type: 


The girl I want possesses, and must possess, certain definite 
and perhaps singular qualifications. She is, first of all, a gentle- 
woman. She is a graduate of an accredited finishing school. She 
is either an orphan or lives with one parent, whom she helps to 
support. This means, succinctly, that she is now earning her own 
living. She is neither married nor engaged nor seriously in love. 

Her great-great-grandfather fought in the War of 1812. Hither 
this or its strict equivalent. There will be no doubt in her mind 
as to what is meant by ‘“‘strict equivalent.” * 


us course,” said Rosalie to herself, “what he means by 
this is that our family is old and really truly American. 
The funny part is, though, that Great-Great-Grandfather 


Kaine did fight in the War of 1812.” She knitted her brows 
and went on reading: 


The girl I want has blue eyes. Her hair is either auburn or 
golden. She is within one inch of five feet one inch in height. 
She is slim. There are times when she is sure she is pretty, and 
times when she is afraid she is not. In speaking of her, people 
frequently use the words ‘“‘exquisite’”’ and ‘‘lovely.”” She values 
these adjectives and tries secretly to live up to them. 

She has never been a debutante, but could have been. She is 
perhaps three or four years past the debutante age. 

In the past twelve months, of her own volition, she has been 
several times to the opera and at least once to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. She has been invited to numerous college foot- 
ball games, She knows the difference between William and 
Henry James, and has read at least one book by the former. She 
also knows whether Babe Ruth is with the Giants or the Yankees. 
Of the following she must be an adept at four out of the six: 
Tennis, golf, riding, swimming, skating, bridge. At least two 
girls of her acquaintance try to copy her clothes. _ 

The qualifications listed above are not intended humorously. 
The girl I want must have them—all. 

I want this young woman to serve as a personal assistant in 
professional work involving the treatment of paranoia. The 
work will be exacting and the hours, upon occasion, long. The 
humane and interesting character of the work, together with the 
salary offered, should prove ample compensation. If your quali- 
fications are not precisely as stated above, please save your time 
and mine. If, however, they are, you will come into my office at 
an initial salary of one hundred dollars a week. 


This long advertisement was signed Milutus T. Cantwill, 
M.D. The address given was in the East Sixties, in the 
block just off Fifth Avenue. What the dictionary told her 
about paranoia rather scared her, but Rosalie reflected 
quickly that one thing at least was certain—the neighbor- 
hood was of unimpeachable respectability. _Perhaps— 
perhaps—oh, if she only dared! 

Rosalie laid down the paper and once more looked across 
the table at her mother. The older woman, a creature of 
plump curves and mournful gray eyes, was conscientiously 
buttering a slice of toast. : 

The girl started to speak, checked herself, then said a 
little unsteadily, ‘‘ Mother, there’s quite a lot of difference 
between twenty-eight dollars and a hundred, isn’t there?” 

Mrs. Kaine nodded absently. The butter had been out 
on the window sill all night and was chilled to an unrespon- 
sive rigidity. : . 

“This queer advertisement, mother—it’s in the paper 
again today. Do you remember, I showed it to you?” 

“Yes, dear. Isn’t your coffee growing cold?” 


April 19, ‘2 


By Gerald Mygati 
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“But, mother, don’t you see—it’s me! That’s the!) 
part of it. It sort of makes me think ——” : 
“T do wish you would be more careful in your di\ 
Rosalie. It frets me to hear you employ such ok¢ 
solecisms as ‘It’s me.’ As for the advertisement, I th 
we discussed that yesterday. It seems very clev) 
whatever advertisements are supposed to be; but of ¢} 
it’s out of the question to consider taking it seriously. ' 
ple of our station in life don’t do such things.” 
Mrs. Kaine sniffed with finality and resumed but 
her toast. Rosalie eyed her mother evenly. f 
“Our station in life, mother, is nothing to shout 2) 
You and Aunt Ellen, by some stretch of the imagir: 
that is beyond me, manage to live in a past in whict 
Kaines rolled up and down Fifth Avenue in coaches 
sixes, or whatever the old boys used to ride in. 
pretty; but here you and I sit in a three-room flat | 
upper Bronx—and right from where I’m sitting this n 
I can look out and see a clothes pole. Yes, I can, m 
and you know it just as well as I do. The differen’ 
tween you and me is that you look out of our window | 
gas tank and see Gramercy Park. Well, I can’t. “ 
whole lot rather consider myself plain folks, on the w’ 
to somewhere, than busted gentry, on the way down. ' 
I would!” 
She raised her chin defiantly. The older woman 1 
heavily. i 
“Rosalie, I don’t understand you, I must confess. E 
four years ago, when your father died, you had 
advantages—not everything, for we were never we: 
but manythings. Those thingsare your birthright. Th 
she waved vaguely at the mean walls—‘“this is 4 
temporary, an interlude. When you marry, my di! 
you only marry wisely, you will come into your. own a 
d 
é 
| 


“My own!” The girl laughed harshly. ‘I’m inm 
now. I’m earning my own living and paying my way 
a punk artist, but I can do fashion figures the wa 
public likes them; and I’m getting a regular salary 
that’s something. As for getting married”—she la 
again—“‘if I ever do, the chances are a hundred to on 
he’ll be as poor as a church mouse. Working girls 
meet any other kind. So don’t count on my Ea 
money, mother dear, because I’m going to marry f | 
one thing. If he has that—the power to make mii 


JQX Qs Teg 
11—I don’t care who he is. My goodness!’’ She jumped 
er feet abruptly. “Look at the clock! I’m four min- 
rs late. Here, kiss me, you dear, sweet, old-fashioned 
Jag, and stop worrying and trying to make plans, because 
"2 found that life makes its own plans for us.” 
yn her swift walk to the vortex of the Subway station 
salie’s last sentence kept revolving itself in her thoughts, 
fioat sentences will. Life makes its own plans for us! 
jy—her eyes brightened as the realization drove home to 
»—it was true, utterly true! Of course life made its own 
yns for us. She stopped with a jerk at a news stand and 
wight another morning paper, for in her hurry she had 
e herownathome. By the timeshe had crowded through 
} revolving platform gate the paper had been opened 
yomatically and neatly folded so that all she had to do 
»; to drop her eyes to the place where it said, “You will 
ne into my office at an initial salary of one hundred 
liars a week.” 
“t never occurred to Rosalie that Milutus T. Cantwill 
«ld possibly mean any girl in all New York except 
yself. He couldn’t—that was all. It was all there, so 
| nitely, in plain black and white—even about her great- 
gat-grandfather, even about her reading William James, 
sn about her height and the opera and the way Elsie 
3;wnwell and Queenie Adams tried to copy her clothes. 
|; became aware that she was trembling, and she knew 
yantly what the reason was. She was afraid—afraid 
it some other girl, miraculously like herself, had got 
Ire first. Abruptly, she was cold with the fear of it. 
it Fifty-ninth Street she jammed out of the Subway in 
ic haste, incoherently telephoned to her office that she 
yild be late, and then ran—for she could see no taxi— 
}ough the scurrying streets; across Fifty-ninth, up Park 
Gixtieth, over to Madison and then up again. When she 
id run no longer she walked, panting heavily, her cheeks 
: with excitement. Presently she turned to the left, 
vked more slowly, finally stopped. 
Ter eyes widened. There it was, no question about it—a 
, austere residence of chaste white limestone, three 
ble steps, a front door of plate glass set in grilled iron. 
ithe left of the doorway, set into the white face of the 
ylding, gleamed a small brass plate bearing in neat black 
2ers the legend, M. T. Cantwill, M.D. 
tosalie drew in a deep, long breath. She looked down 
ninetively at the skirt of her tan woolen suit, at her 
t:kings of tan silk, at her trim tan pumps. Then, appar- 
aly satisfied, she walked deliberately up the three steps 
. pressed the doorbell. 
. negro, clad meticulously in black livery, swung the 
lir open. As Rosalie started to speak, he bowed. She 
ond herself being ushered into a small square reception 


room at the left of the entrance hall. She started to speak 
again, but the negro bowed once more and disappeared. 
She had not said a word. 

The house was totally silent, as doctors’ houses so profes- 
sionally are. Rosalie seated herself uneasily, discovered 
that her entire energies were being devoted tensely to the 
business of listening. The feeling irritated her, yet she 
could.not shake it off. She sat there, erect and nervously 
alert; the distant rumble of street traffic was all that came 
to her ears. Deliberately she shifted her position and began 
looking about the room. 

It was as austere as the exterior of the house itself—four 
paneled walls, done in gray and bare of pictures; two 
windows, each doubly curtained; four chairs upholstered in 
mauve velvet; a carpet of the same color; a slim mahogany 
table, bearing-a book; and two wide doorways, the one 
through which she had been ushered and another at her 
left, both hung with heavy curtains of mauve plush. Rosalie 
was staring at the strange doorway, wondering vaguely 
what might lie beyond it, when the curtains parted sound- 
lessly and a woman stepped into the room. 

Rosalie glanced up sharply to find the newcomer smiling 
stiffly down at her. She was a woman of middle age, lean 
featured, lean limbed, dressed simply in a house frock of 
plain black cloth. Her hair was iron-gray. Had it not 
been for her eyes, Rosalie thought instantly, her appear- 
ance would have been starkly severe, in spite of her attempt 
at asmile. The woman’s eyes, however, were large, deeply 
set, velvety black, and there was something about them 
that imparted to her whole being a sense of —no, not friend- 
liness, not exactly warmth, but perhaps sympathy. After- 
wards, when she had time to think, Rosalie remembered 
that first impression and pondered over it. Yes, it had 
been sympathy. Why, of all things, sympathy? 

The stranger spoke in a low, modulated voice. 

“This way, if you please,” she directed, and held aside 
one of the heavy curtains. 

The girl stood up, possessed suddenly with a vague feel- 
ing of uncertainty. This was dispelled straightway, how- 
ever, as she looked through a short, dusky passage into a 
large, cheerful room, flooded with morning sunlight. It 
was a long room, and as she entered it Rosalie noted that 
the walls on either hand were stacked to the ceiling with 
row upon row of books, leather bound, in reds and greens 
and russet tans. These books and the great Persian rug 
flung across the floor made up her first image of the apart- 
ment; then she noticed more. At the far end the walls 
narrowed to form an alcove. The left side of this alcove 
was taken up with a towering bay window of leaded glass, 
a window seemingly ablaze with sunlight. Beyond this 
light, and indistinct to her eyes because of the dancing, 
shimmering motes of golden 
dust, stood a broad flat-topped 
desk of some ruddy-brown wood. 
Behind this desk sat a man. 

Theman rose, gestured toward 
a chair by his side. Rosalie 
walked the full length of the 
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room under what she knew to be his appraising scrutiny. 
Momentarily, as she. passed through it, the dazzle of 
sunlight blinded her; then she found herself standing 
composedly by the desk and saying in a perfectly natural 
voice, ‘You are Doctor Cantwill?”’ 

He did not reply to her question. Instead he focused his 
eyes upon her for a long moment, during which she in turn 
looked at him. All she could see at first was that pair of 
eyes boring into hers—commanding eyes, coal-black and 
deep-set; eyes strangely akin to those of the lean woman 
who had ushered her into the room. They were eyes neither 
kind nor unkind. At the moment, so Rosalie felt, they 
were but living instruments of measurement. She man- 
aged to pull her own stare away from them, then almost 
gasped; for above those black eyes, and framing them, was 
a head of hair the like of which she never had seen in all her 
life. It was red—redder than brick red—and it stuck out so 
thickly on all sides that it made her think, even in that first 
instant, of the mane of a lion—a lion outrageously dyed. 
Her glance traveled unwillingly downward, taking in a 
long, pale face, deeply lined but clean shaven, terminating 
in a firm, square jaw with a vertical blue scar, just off cen- 
ter, running from lower lip to chin. The man’s shoulders 
were broad and square, his body tall, bulky, heavily boned. 
He was swathed rather than clothed in a sack suit of 
mottled gray tweed. He spoke. 

“So far so good,”’ he pronounced in a deep, slow voice. 
“Yes, very good; although your hair is more sandy than 
golden. Still that is perhaps my taste rather than my 
opinion.’”’ Helifted his gaze abruptly past Rosalie’s. ‘‘ What 
is yours, Hermine?” 

The girl turned sharply to find the lean woman standing 
close behind her. 

The woman said, “Golden, Milutus.”’ 

“ Golden it is,’’ said the man, seating himself. “‘You may 
leave us, Hermine.’”” Then to Rosalie: “‘Please sit down. 
Yes, I am Doctor Cantwill. You will now tell me briefly, 
if you please, just who you are, who your father is or 
was, who your grandparents were—if you know. I wish to 
know your age, what your schooling has been, where you 
are working, what your work is, why you are working, how 
much you are earning. In short’’—he leaned back in his 
chair and for the first time smiled—“‘I want you to talk.” 

Rosalie said, “‘That’s an easy request for a woman to 
comply with, Doctor Cantwill. Shall I begin at the very 
beginning?”’ 

“Begin at what you conceive the beginning to be.” 

Rosalie began. The red-haired giant tilted his chair 
backward, half closed his eyes. 

After a long time he said, “Entirely satisfactory, Miss 
Kaine. It’s interesting—that fact about your great-great- 
grandfather. As you have gathered, I made that specifica- 
tion purely in a sense of equivalents.” 
(Continued on Page 162) 


Colquitt Caught His 
Breath. He Stared at 
the Woman, Then at 
the Sleeping Girl, Then 
at the Woman Again. 
“I —I Don’t Get This,”’ 
He Stammered. ‘‘What 
is it, Anyway—a Joke?’’ 
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The Powell Field, Texas, the Largest Oil Producer in the United States 


NE morning early in January, 1901, a FP ° ° to live in shacks. In the early days heavy} 
() mound on the coastal plain of Texas, not It in e@ ii @ KAS O H ] ID Onn el HA fell almost continuously, and hundreds of |; 


and mules were drowned transporting ma; 
The strike attracted much of the riffraf; 
often flocks to a new oil area and the wi, 

By Is Bae If. Mareossomn that rioted at the opening of Glenn p\| 
inundating the whole adjacent area. That Oklahoma was duplicated. At the peak ¢} 
mound was the site of the first well on Spindle- ~ duction last summer the field reached 1(| 
top, and the roar of its release, like that historic Revolution- south. For the purposes of this article the state will be barrelsaday. The total for the year was 35,600,000 bi: 
ary shot at Concord bridge, was heard around the world. considered as one oil entity. Like Ranger and Burkburnett, Smackover became a } 


far from Beaumont, exploded with a 
bang, well-nigh shattering a derrick and releas- 
ing a geyser of petroleum that gushed 200 feet 
intheair. For ten days the oil flowed unchecked, 


Spindletop—or rather, Swindletop, as it came to be 
known because of the orgy of speculation that it inspired— 
represented the beginning of what was in many respects 
the most significant era in American petroleum since 
Drake’s first well at Oil City. It annexed Texas, today a 
vast producing empire, to the oil map. It led to the organ- 
ization of the two most powerful independent companies 
now in operation. It put the American people into oil 
stock in a big way for the first time. It witnessed the prac- 
tical introduction of the rotary drill, which has helped to 
revolutionize operation.. It pioneered what is known as 
the Coastal field, which, with its flood of heavy petroleum, 
helped to open the fuel-oil epoch. 

No other American oil section can present such an im- 
posing array of distinctions. This is why Texas, with its 
multiplicity of fields, many of them shot through with real 
romance—for the cattle kings became oil barons—is the 
basis of a whole article of this series. 


Ranger, Burkburnett and El Dorado 


S TEXAS struck its oil stride and became a national 
producing factor, there was an interesting repetition of 
history. The madness of speculation that brought thou- 
sands to ruin at Spindletop was duplicated twenty years 
later with the opening up of Ranger and Burkburnett. 


There was this difference, however: At Spindletop the. 


get-rich-quick art- 
ists escaped with 
the swag, while in 
Northern Texas 
the Doctor Cooks 
went to jail. Thus, 
though the human 
instinct to gamble 
in undesirable oil 


Just as the consideration of Oklahoma had to include a 
brief summary of Wyoming and Kansas, so must this ap- 
praisal of Texas incorporate some estimate of two sections 
that cannot be overlooked in an examination of American 
production. They are Louisiana and Arkansas. The former 
has no outstanding features and ranked seventh last year 
among the producing states. 

‘Arkansas is another and more lurid tale. One of the 
most recent of American fields—it only began to figure as a 
producer in 1921—it stood fifth in the roster of petroleum 
commonwealths in 1923. 

The story of Arkansas oil is almost as replete with spec- 
tacular details as that of Spindletop. The first field—El 
Dorado—began in 1922 with a record gas well that blew up, 
caught fire and then formed a succession of craters which 
ingulfed a negro cemetery. This gas well attracted a horde 
of oil operators and production was soon under way. Dur- 
ing the following year the widely known Smackover area 
came into being. Even with the first well it had a distinc- 
tive detail, because it was on the extreme edge of the 
productive section, which is unusual. 

In addition to oil, Smackover oozes two other things— 
human interest and mud. In inaccessibility and difficulty of 
working conditions it is probably unsurpassed in any other 
existing American field. It is located in a more or less 
barren and scantily populated district, with limited rail- 
road facilities and practically no roads. The workers had 


dise for promoters. The development of the field cam} 
psychological moment, for it followed upon their aet | 
in Northern Texas. The spectacular behavior of a: 
the flowing wells gave them a strong selling point. S«c\ 
the promoters even advertised stock in guaranteed gu | 
As usual, very few of these promotion companies ac 


produced oil of any consequence. 
is an important but uncertain oil area and must be rec | 
in any appraisal of our future supply. 


E CAN now turn to Texas for the real task at ! 
Although a little heavy oil was drawn from a han < 
well near Nacogdoches as early as 1866, the oil indus j 


The Pioneers at Corsicana 


Summed up, Ark} 


| 


the state really began in 1895 at Corsicana, whose ci’ £ 
finding traces of oil in the city water wells, began t 
for petroleum. The first well was put down in the 
of the town and produced two and a half barrels ; 


Such was the beginning of a development now emb: 
fifty-three fields, located in three huge belts, whielp 
duced 128,415,000 barrels of oil last year, placing » 
third in the list of our oil purveyors. qf 

The development at Corsicana was historic in more’: 
Indirectly it led many years later to tl 


than one. 


covery of the great Powell field, located a bare nine} 
away. As I pointed out in the first article of this r 
i: 


: 
those Cors: 
operators lit) 
walked ove | 
riches of Fu 
without kn y 
that they * 
treading a 


treasure-t 
They maine 


securities remains because geol 
unabated, there anaid coat 
has at least been was not devi 
an advance in the as it is toda 
laws penalizing Inahuma 
promoters. Corsicana cc 


In the extent of 
its production 
Texas could easily 
be a separate unit 
like California. 
Geographically, 
however, it is al- 
lied with other do- 
mains. Northern 
Texas is part of the 
mid-Continent 
area, while South 


Texas is in the so- mre nk 
called Coastal been bred if 
field. Each sec- original Pe} 


tion has its capital. 
Fort Worth is the 
business center of 
the north and 
Houston of the 
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Burkburnett in the Early Days, 


When Oil was Accidentally Discovered 


as a tank b 
and soon /@ 


self a power in oil. 
jrp was a native of 
ranessee. Before 
ting twenty he had 
e into the drilling of 
‘psian wells. The step 
oil was natural. Al- 
fugh he died at the 
« of forty-two, he had 
jidly impressed an 
nanny oil vision upon 
} whole common- 
ylth. It was Culli- 
4 and Sharp who, 
sh the financial aid 
»John W. Gates, 
anched the Texas 
Jnpany. At Corsi- 
ja, Cullinan and 
rp got the practical 
ience which was 
celp make Spindletop 
} gateway to Texas 


i 

Jorsicana was the 
ylude to Spindletop. 
": story of this spec- 
gular event—and 
‘nt it was in the story 
{American oil—is one 
jhe most familiar tra- 
‘ons in our petroleum 
jals. Yet it has a 
Wuresqueness of in- 
est and an element 
{omance which con- 
tatly renew themselves. What the Klondike, Cripple 
jek and Virginia City are to the narrative of mining, 
(s Spindletop to oil. Bret Harte might have found 
rt another Nevada. 

“here is a wide belief that Spindletop was brought in 
‘Capt. A. F. Lucas with the famous gusher that bears 
name. This is true, but it is not generally known 
it the first well drilled on the area was the work of 
\lter Sharp. In 1893, Sharp, who was then a drilling 
(tractor, started a well near the base of Spindletop 
jund. The failure of his principals tosupply him with 
| necessary fuel, water and casing, combined with 
cific wind and rain storms which prevailed, led to 
abandonment of the project at 418 feet. 


PHOTO. BY HERKIMER 
The Result of Heavy 
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Oil Men’s Maxims 


RIOR to this time a certain Pattilio Higgins, who 
lived at Beaumont, had been a crank on the oil pos- 
iilities of the region and organized companies for the 
jloitation of what later proved to be Spindletop field. 
| really found Spindletop. Asso frequently happens 
similar cases, others reaped the harvest. When the 
fion was dripping with wealth, his principal asset 
3 a lawsuit. 

Chis reminds me of a perennial phase of the oil busi- 
is, which is litigation. One of the constantly quoted 
‘xims of the industry is, “You spud in’”—that is, 
tin a well—‘“‘at the surface and sue at the oil sands.” 
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Another is, ‘A dry hole 
clears a title and a well 
complicates it.’’ It 
means, in a word, that 
an oilstrike often means 
the sudden discovery by 
a great many people 
that they have an in- 
terest in it. So it was 
with Higgins, whoreally 
was the original Spin- 
dletop man. 


Salt Domes 


HE Spindletop area 

had, of course, been 
known to oil men for 
years, through salt 
domes that figure in the 
formation of the Coastal 
fields. These salt domes 
indicate the possib e 
presence of oil. They 
are very elusive and 
therefore very costly. 
To find the Martin 
Dome near St. Martin- 
ville, Louisiana, which 
is in the Coastal belt, 
675 wildcat wells had to 
be drilled at a cost of 
$20,000,000. According 
to the percentage of 
commercially produc- 
tive fields to salt dome 
areas, this would represent an expenditure of $60,000,000 
to find one productive Coastal field. 

Moreover, most of the Coastal oil is lacking in gas- 
oline content. Its value is due to the low cold-test 
lubricants that are obtained by refining. It was the 
discovery of this particular kind of petroleum that gave 
the automobile-lubrication end of the business its first 
big impetus. 

Among the many who had faith in the Spindletop 
region was Capt. A. F. Lucas. An Austrian by birth, 
he changed his name from Luchich when he became an 
American citizen in the ’80’s._ Previous to his arrival 
in America he had graduated as engineer at the Poly- 
technic Institute at Gratz, and also served as mid- 
shipman in the Austrian Navy. His first employment 
in this country was as mining engineer in a salt mine in 
Louisiana. This led him to an investigation of the sul- 
phur and oil possibilities of the Coastal plain, and in 
time he turned up at Spindletop, where the dome for- 
mation and the exudation of sulphureted hydrogen gas 
confirmed his belief that here was aregion worth tapping. 

Lucas leased a section of land in what later came to 
be the heart of Spindletop and began to work with a 
rotary drilling outfit. The use of the word “rotary” 
requires an explanation. Originally the American oil 
wells were drilled exclusively—and many still are— 
with what is known as standard cable tools. The hole 
was drilled. by pounding down steadily. The rotary 

(Continued on Page 198) 


Rains at Smackover 
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He Shook the 
Little Boy Coaxingly, 
But Golden:Haired Johnny Had Nothing to Say 


the hall as he forced his big shoulders into his over- 

coat. He pulled his soft hat down over his thick 
white hair and waited, with his hand on the knob, to be 
dismissed to his office. ‘‘Want anything, Martha?” 

“Put on your rubbers. Home for lunch, Pete?” 

“Try to. Bye-bye.” 

His voice had its accustomed hearty boom; but as he 
stopped on the apartment landing outside to light his 
morning ten-cent straight, some perplexity theretofore 
hidden came to the pink surface of his 
broad face and darkened for an instant the 
light in his clear brown eyes. His black 
brows came down in a frown as he glanced 
aside at the closed door; then he shrugged 
his shoulders, tried to whistle back a 
haunting melody he had heard with Mrs. 
Pennefether at a vaudeville show the night 
before, andstrolled down the four flights to 
Ninety-second Street. He was a big easy- 
going fellow whose fifty-four years didn’t 
bother him. Nothing did, much. 

Mrs. Pennefether hung up the scoured 
frying pan and hurried lightly into the 
combination dining room and living room. 
She seized the breakfast dishes and hurried 
to pop them into the steaming soap water. 
She whisked off the tablecloth, folded it 
with hands and teeth and stowed it away 
in the smart sideboard of imitation Amer- 
ican walnut. She flung the lace center 
piece over the table and set on it a brass 
dish of imitation fruits. She found the jar- 
diniére of imitation flowers where Pete had 
put it to be out of harm’s way, in the 
lacquered wastebasket, and gave it its 
meet place in the sun. She did the dishes, 
closed the doors softly on the red-up bed- 
rooms and looked challengingly around the 
ordered living room. Nothing in it tried 
to outface her; everything was put; it was 
a scrupulously correct domestic interior, 
American, middle class, cirea 1928. She 


B trent: Martha!” shouted Pete Pennefether down 


would have it just so. 
And yet, even with 
the cessation of her 
activity, the unreflec- 
tive cheerfulness left 
her face. Her spirits 
stagnated; she was 
listless. She wanted 
nothing, not a thing; 
she was quite con- 
tented. Contentment 
fretted her. Content- 
ment drives people to 
drink, to suicide, to 
pushing a poisoned 
pen, to extravagant 
excesses in the hope 
of recapturing desire. 
Mrs. Pennefether had 
not taken to drink, 
nor to-hypochondri- 
asis, nor to scandal- 
mongering, nor to 
self-sacrifice, nor to 
doing good without a 
quid pro quo, but she 
had grown fretful. 
There were books 
in the flat—five of 
them, and handsome 
‘ones, clipped by imi- 
tation bronze book 
ends on the console 
table under the bridge 
lamp—but her self- 
respect would not 
permit her to sit and 
read a book in the 
daytime. Pete had 
left the newspaper, but she had heard across the break- 
fast table what was in it. There was a phonograph—it 
made good music, although it had been chosen because 
it looked like a desk—and there was a desk that looked 
gratifyingly like a small piano; but phonograph playing in 
the daytime was associated in Mrs. Pennefether’s mind 
with riotous living, and she would walk five miles rather 
than undergo the agony of composing a five-line letter. 
She was forty-five years old and a strongly built and up- 
standing lady with bright gray eyes, graying hair and a 


By Thomas Mick 
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decided manner. She had married Pete Pennefethe j 
she was forty-three. She had been a childless wid; 
seventeen years and had fended very well for hersel 
generalship, diplomacy and general savoir-faire with’ 
she had run a small boarding house had won Pout 
he had been boarding with her. The marriage ha) 
something more than a convenient arrangement, al ; 
she would never have children now. She and Pet; 
two sophisticated old-stagers who could give and ta} 
keep their tempers. It was a successful marriage. | 
didn’t live happily forever afte-—human happiness ) 
nature, cannot be static—but they were sensibly be: 
than they had been. The thing that militated again | 
Pennefether’s happiness now was that her marria 
been too successful; she had got just what she y; 
She had fought the world for seventeen years to m} 
a place where she could:have a bit of privacy and h. 
way for aspace; and now she had the place secure¢ 
with no need to fight for it, and she was hardly mo} 
settled in it when it grew less desirable and was no) 
the sum of all good. She loved her home and her hu) 
and she wasn’t neurotic; she was human. So w 
when she went to the devil to break the monotony ¢ 
dise; and Eve couldn’t plead that she had run | 
boarding house in a great city for seventeen yez| 
preceding. 
The buzzer sounded in the kitchen. Mrs. Penn> 
went in and released the catch on the street door: 
and then opened the door to the apartment to w: 
whoever was coming up to visit her. The climbing i 
was making heavy going; sighs accompanied th, 
footsteps that sounded in the stair well. At last | 
appeared on the stairs, bending over, looking up sic \ 
She was Mrs. Flasher, wife to Harry Flasher, the | 
nent builder of New York apartment houses. Mrs. | 
fether and Pete had encountered the Flashers 
strolling of a Sunday afternoon on upper Broadway 
was a real-estate agent and broker and knew Filasl 
business way—and Mrs. Flasher had promised || 
Mrs. Pennefether had not expected a visit. The F 
were wealthy, and Mrs. Pennefether believed im 
that wealthy people were preoccupied with importa) 
ters. But here was Mrs. Flasher in the opulent fles 
Mrs. Penne- 
fether saw Mrs. 
Flasher to the new 
mohair armchair 
beside the bridge 
lamp and began to 


2 
4 
“Aren't Rents Terrible? Sevent; 
five Doliars — for This Dump 


rher with questions. She asked Mrs. Flasher how she had 
eaten Mr. Flasherwas, and did she think that moths 
re especially fond of mohair. Mrs. Flasher was out of 
ath, and Mrs. Pennefether meant well by her. Mrs. Pen- 
niether knew that she shouldn’t prod Mrs. Flasher for an- 
sers, but she didn’t know how else to do. For seventeen 
vars she had welcomed callers with questions. Mrs. 
Jasher endured this polite catechism so long as she was 
s:king air; but she was a masterful woman, and she 
sitched the lead when her lungs ceased laboring. And 
=>, too, meant kindly. = 
“Mrs. Flasher’s hair was red; not a vulgar and carroty 
rl, but a hue warmer and prettier than chestnut, a hue 
yt to be had for nothing. Her red hair was bobbed; not 
{bbed as a horse’s tail is bobbed, at a curt stroke, but 
sfully bobbed, with rounded and melting edges, so that 
jseemed to have come that way by force of Nature. It 
ei not dangle, obviously cut off before its time, from Mrs. 
jasher’s occiput. It had been given, in a word, the boyish 
b. Her black eyebrows were high and long and incred- 
. narrow; her neck was shaved; the corners of her 
yuth were plucked clean; and she had an expertly coun- 
tfeited complex- 
ii. Mrs. Flasher 
¥ an honest 
yman and had no 
tought of deceiv- 
iz. She wore her 
<mplexion as she 
wre. her flesh- 
jed stockings— 
2 a part of her 
gt-up. Her stock- 
izs, too, counter- 
ted the bare 
esh; but she 
ule not have 
tanked anyone 
{; believing that 
se had no’stock- 
izs on at all. 
“What have 


i. got here, Mrs. 
mnefether — six 
loms?”’ 


“Its a four, 
ith two master 
drooms ; 
“Oh, I got ten. 
ecouldn’t get 
‘ong with less 
fan ten; but then 
‘zot an awful lot 
(furniture. But 
vere does your 
laid sleep?”’ 
“We haven’t got 
i girl just now. 


ids—not count- 
lf Joseph, the 
\auffeur, that is. 
‘ecouldn’t get 
iong with less 
‘an three maids; 
~, I couldn’t. 
here doyou keep 
ur car?” 
“We haven’t got a car. Pete says there’s no sense in 
seping a car when there are so many taxis.” 
““Noecar? Oh!” Mrs. Flasher looked down at the floor 
ad murmured, “‘ Well, yes, of course, that’s true, in a way. 
h, yes!” She was determinedly affable. She, too, and in 
© OWn way, was an experienced conversationalist; but 
ie needed opposition, a bone of contention; else there was | 
thing to talk about. “What rent do you pay here, Mrs. 
nnefether?”’ 
| “Seventy-five dollars. 
low.” 
|“Aren’t rents terrible? Seventy-five dollars—for this 
imp? You don’t mind me calling it a dump, Mrs. Penne- 
her, do you, seeing that the house isn’t yours? We live 
one of Mr. Flasher’s apartment houses on West End 
enue. Harry built it, you know—yes, we own it; we 
the whole house; so we don’t pay rent; but we let it 
ished last winter for eight hundred a month when we 
ent to Palm Beach. Were you ever down to Palm Beach, 
Isn’t that 


She Put 


Pete is in the business, you 


2 you? No, of course not. The stone isn’t as big as it 
joks, is it?—not up close. A carat and a quarter?” 

| “It’s just one carat.” 

| “Oh! Any flaws in it?” 

| “There’s a flaw, but you can’t see it. The jeweler told 
ete no diamonds are perfect.” 
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“Don’t you believe it. Look at this one in my dinner 
ring. It’s four carats, and it’s absolutely perfect. Guar- 
anteed! Mr. Flasher is very intimate with a big wholesale 
jeweler down on Maiden Lane, and he got the wholesale 
price. What do you think he paid for that stone—just that 
one stone?”’ 

“Ten thousand dollars?’’ guessed Mrs. Pennefether, 
with vengeance in her heart. 


“Well, no,’’ said Mrs. Flasher, swallowing. ‘‘Not for 
this one. Only three thousand.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Pennefether. 

“You got a pretty rug,’ said Mrs. Flasher. “Is it a 


genuine Oriental? Oh, I got nothing but genuine Orien- 
tals, guaranteed. I simply couldn’t stand a domestic; it 
would drive me crazy. Why don’t you bring Mr. Penne- 
fether over to our apartment some evening? How about 
next Friday night? Look in your date book and see what 
you got on.” 

“T’d love to,” said Mrs. Pennefether untruthfully. She 
went into her bedroom and pretended to consult a date 
book. ‘Not next Friday,” she called. “T’ll give you a 
ring.” 


a Legal Document Into His Hand. 


“Do that,” said Mrs. Flasher, rising to go. ‘“I’ll guar- 
antee you'll have a dandy time. The men can smoke in the 
smoking room and we'll just sit and talk in the sitting 
room. I want you to hear our new four-thousand mechan- 
ical grand—the price is really forty-eight hundred, you 
know; but Harry’s great friends with a man in the whole- 
sale.” She had got again into her fur coat. ‘Feel it,’’ she 
invited, holding out her plump arm. “Do you know real 
Eastern mink? That’s it. There are eighty-five skins in it, 
and all specially picked out for us by an intimate friend of 
Harry’s that’s in the wholesale skins down on Twenty- 
eighth Street. Twenty-five hundred dollars! Do you 
know what this coat would cost anybody else—you, for 
instance?” 

“Five thousand dollars, I guess.” 

“Six—for the least, and then it wouldn’t be anything 
like the same coat. There’s no door man downstairs, is 
there? No, of course not. Then I better call Joseph or I’ll 
have to walk across the street. He stopped across the 
street because an ash man was emptying barrels when we 
came. I’ll just give Joseph a call.” 

She went to the window, raised it and leaned out over 
Ninety-second Street. “Jo-seph!’’ An Elevated train 
on Columbus Avenue drowned her voice, but its sullen 
roar did not daunt her; competition was the breath of her 
nostrils. ‘‘Jo-se-eph! Jo-o-seph! 3 

“Damn that Joseph,” she said petulantly, closing down 
the window. ‘‘What? Yes, he heard me. I think he pre- 
tends not to. He ought to sit out in front, but he gets into 


“There’s the Contract,’? She Said 
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the back of the car and falls asleep, and I can yell my head 
off. I can’t imagine how some people train their chauffeurs, 
but Joseph is not used to high-class people. We pay him 
two hundred a month, and he eats as good as we do—the 
same food, Mrs. Pennefether, the same food—and that is 
enough without having to throw something down on him 
and wake him up out of the back of the car if I do not want 
to have to yell my head off. And no night work one night 
every week. Well, good morning, dear, and thank you for 
a lovely time. You got a lovely apartment; I was so 
anxious to see it.” 

“Come again soon, now that you know the way,” said 
Mrs. Pennefether. ‘‘Good morning, and thank you for 
coming.” 

Mrs. Pennefether had been unhappy; now she was dis- 
contented, but her unhappiness was mitigated. She knew 
now what she wanted; she wanted more money—a lot 
more. She wanted to conquer the respect of Mrs. Flasher. 
Perhaps Mrs. Flasher’s respect wasn’t worth having, but 
she wanted it, and she had too much pride to belittle what 
she wanted until she could take it or leave it. It is likely 
that the pursuit of a worthier object, any one of many 
worthier objects, 
would have made 
her positively 
happy; but Mrs. 
Pennefether was a 
practical person, 
living objectively, 
waiting to.be 
taught what she 
wanted, and as 
strange to herself 
as most people are 
to themselves. 

“You seem to be 
worrying about 
something, Pete,” 
she said that eve- 


ning. 
“Oh, nothing 
much,” he said, 


shaking his news- 
paper. ‘‘Thad alit- 
tle deal on and it 
fell through.” 

“Tell me about 
ier 

“It was a pri- 
vate house over on 
West End Ave- 
nue—Joe Rapp’s 
house. It’s been 
standing vacant, 
and Harry Flasher 
wanted to buy it, 
and Rapp asked 
me to act as his 
broker. You know, 
I don’t ordinarily 
dobrokeragedown 
at Hopper’s—my 
work is managing 
the apartment 
houses that Hop- 
per has charge of — 
but Rapp asked 
me to act for him 
in this case and I 
said I would. I’ve known Joe Rapp for thirty years. 
Well, Rapp wanted thirty-five thousand dollars for his 
house, and it was cheap enough, and Harry Flasher was 
going to buy it; but he called me up this afternoon and told 
me it was all] off and that he didn’t want the house at any 
price. And that picked just four hundred and thirty-seven 
dollars and fifty cents out of our pocket, Martha. The of- 
fice would have got the other half of the commission.” 

“What ashame! That’s as much as you make in a whole 
month at the office. I think Mr. Flasher is a mean person. 
What did Mr. Rapp say?”’ 

“He told me to rent the house and forget about it. It 
will rent easily enough at what he wants for it—three thou- 
sand a year. That’s cheap rent. I think I showed you the 
house last Sunday, didn’t 1?—an eighteen-footer, four and 
basement, next to the southwest corner of Ninety-ninth 
Street.” 

“Did you?” murmured Mrs. Pennefether, and she went 
on darning socks while Pete lost himself in the sporting 
page. 

“T get tired sitting around’ the house all day,’’ she said 
after a silence. 

“Uh-huh.” 

“There isn’t enough to do to keep a body going, what with 
sending out the wash and having a woman in twice a week 
and eating out every so often. Mrs. Pilz, across the hall— 
that pretty little blond woman—is selling gloves down in 
Wanamacy’s and making twenty-four a week. She gives 

(Continued on Page 98) 


HE widow of Caleb 
[thom sat beside the 

window in the large 
airless chamber known as 
the spare room and looked 
down the valley at the road 
from town. It shocked her 
a little when she realized 
that the sight of all those 
vehicles on this road, usu- 
ally so empty, gave her a 
thrill of excitement. She 
averted her eyes and looked 
down at the black cotton 
gloves which presently she 
would puton; but in a 
moment or two her gaze 
went back to the valley 
road, and again there came 
at her heart that queer 
knock of drama, the throb 
of anticipation that abashed 
her. She must remember 
that Caleb was dead, that 
those black dots on the 
road were folks coming to 
his funeral, that she was a 
widow. 

Women passed in and 
out of the room, old friends 
whom she had had small 
opportunity to see during 
her married life, church ac- 
quaintances, wives of men 
Caleb had done business 
with. They shook her hand 
solemnly and praised Caleb. 

“There ain’t many up- 
right men like him left now- 
adays.”’ 

“No,’’ murmured Caleb 
Thorn’s widow faintly. 

““A real old-fashioned 
Christian.” 

“ce You.” 

“An elder of the church 
twenty years. What will 
they do without him?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You must bear your 
affliction bravely, Mis’ 
Thorn. All flesh is but 
grass. And he is gone to 
his reward. A righteous 
man. They will miss him 
on the town council. He 
was a director in the bank, 
too, wasn’t he?”’ 

“T—I think so,”’ said Emily Thorn, meek under the 
inquisition. 

“Well, you will have great responsibilities, Mis’ Thorn. 
I heard the will is to be read at the funeral.” 

But here Stephen Thorn came to his mother’s rescue. 

“T think she ought to rest a little while. She’s had a 
hard week.” 

And the women slowly withdrew. The boy closed the 
door and Emily Thorn sank into the chair by the window. 

“Old hens,” he said dispassionately. ‘‘Darned few of 
them ever came up here to the Hollow to see you in all 
these years, but now when their curiosity is whetted ——” 

“Stevie, don’t! They—they’ve come to pay respect to 
your father’s memory. He was one of the most prominent 
men hereabouts, and you know it, son.” 

“Um—maybe. But I wish they had come to see you 
oftener and not waited until you were a widow.” 

He went back to the other window and stood gazing 
down at the vehicles slowly plowing up the long lane from 
the main road below. 

And sudden terror darted through his mother’s heart. 
A widow! How could she manage the affairs of life with- 
out Caleb? Since her marriage to him at eighteen she had 
never managed anything. She did not even know whether 
he had died a merely prosperous man or a wealthy one. She 
had never known what went on in his business, any more 
than she had known what went on in his soul. 

She put two trembling fingers to her lips, the one gesture 
left over from girlhood. She knew she was weak; Caleb 
had told her so more than once. In his more genial mo- 
ments he had been in the habit of making a grim joke 
about the witlessness of women. And all her thoughts of 
herself had come to be humble, depreciatory thoughts. So 
that now a helpless fright overcame that sense of excitement 
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She Cowered in Her Chair and Her Fingers Went to Her Lips. A Wave of Dreadful Weakness 
and Loneliness Swept Over Her 


and of anticipation which had troubled the secret places 
of her heart ever since she had known Caleb was going 
to die. She forced herself to think of Caleb’s strength, 
his uprightness, his rare moments of benignity; and her 
small nose reddened, the tears gathered in her eyes. 

Her son caught out of the corner of his eye the move- 
ment of her hand unfolding the clean handkerchief some- 
one had put there, and he turned to look at her. He saw 
the tears beginning to gather under her lashes. His sensi- 
tive face lost the odd look of dreamy happiness which for 
an instant had lain upon it as he gazed at the notch in the 
hills where the road led out of the valley. He stood up 
abruptly and crossed the room to his mother. 

He was eighteen, but having been somewhat sickly all 
his life, he was undersized; and as he walked a slight 
scraping sound whispered through the room, for one leg 
was shorter than the other and he dragged at the end of it 
a clubfoot whose heavy shoe scraped over the floor. His 
mother was scarcely aware of the sound, for she had heard 
it ever since he began to walk. Her upper consciousness, 
at least, had grown to accept the sound. 

The boy sat down on the arm of her chair and put his 
hand on her shoulder. She glanced at the window em- 
barrassedly, but the muslin curtain reassured her and she 
let her head relax against his arm. One of the most won- 
derful things about the new life that was beginning for her 
was the fact that now there was no one to frown when she 
and Stevie showed each other tenderness. They could love 
each other openly now. 

“Don’t you begin to ery, mother. Why, there’s nothing 
to cry for. You know,” he whispered, “we're all going to 
be happier now.” 

“Don’t!” She was genuinely shocked at that excite- 
ment in her heart being put into words. “You mustn’t 


talk that way, dear. | 
father—wasa good }; 
and—and he’s gone,’ 

The boy’s dry 
made him look older, 

“He was a good at 
right, I guess. But ; 
no reason why we sho 4 
hypocrites and prete, 
aren’t going to be hig 
without him. Mc 
haven’t you felt—lp 
now—haven’t you f¢ 
three days as if you— » 
got out of prison?” | 

“Oh, Stevie!” sh 
claimed faintly, bu 
hand tightened over s 

The boy looked ov) 
head and out of they 
dow. This house, 5 
Caleb Thorn had bu, 
a hillside because he | 
solitude and to be up } 
other folks, comman } 
view of a narrow va} 
which there wer¢ 
houses. The close} 
about it were dark; 
ragged with the s\ 
growth of hemloel; 
pines that had take 
place of the virgin 11 
Caleb Thorn’s mill h 
twenty-five years bee 
verting into lumber) 
this afternoon of la| 
tumn they were mela1 | 
and dripping with th) 
and fog that rose g 
quently from the rive) 
buried at the bott 
the valley. 

Even on summer! 
they were unsmiling| 
for there were few 
maples and oaks that} 
pleasant the wider 1] 
to the east. But nev 
less, here Caleb Thor 
built his house. 

The nearest tow) 
five miles away, thre 
narrow notch in the 
Caleb Thorn’s thre 
dren had spent many, 
of their lives staring ¢| 
break in the hills, an: 
his youngest son turned his gaze toward it with a) 
brightening of his eyes. 

“Do you realize,” he said in an undertone, ‘‘the| 
haps we can get out of Thorn’s Hollow now? Perhi 
can trayel. I’d like to go to Italy, to see the bor: 
where Browning bought that old story he put in Thi} 
and the Book. Do you remember how you used to | 
smuggle up two candles so I could read it? Do y, 
member those verses about Florence I wrote that | 
all into trouble with father? Pretty bad, they were| 
I believe that—if it isn’t too late for me now ——” 

“Tt ain’t too late,” she whispered back sharply. “?) 
so young, Stevie. You can be what you want to be 
Don’t brood over what’s past. Your father mea) 
right. He just didn’t understand. Look at the way 
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are pouring up here to his funeral, all this long way 

The boy made a scornful sound. 

“Most likely half of ’em are coming because tl 
heard about the will.” 

Her face became troubled again. 

‘I wish we didn’t have to have the will read toda 
don’t seem fitting, somehow—a will read at a fur 

“Why don’t you tell Mr. Harvey not to read it 
later then?”’ 

She looked genuinely shocked. 

“Oh, no! Your father wanted it so, and he knew | 

“Humph! Heliked torun things—even his own fur 
the boy muttered under his breath. 7 

It was a true if unfilial observation. All durir 
weeks of Caleb Thorn’s last illness a long envelope hz 
in the gloomy black-walnut secretary desk, seale 
methodically superscribed, “‘ Directions for my fur 
From the moment of his death until his grave sho! 
fittingly marked no detail had been left to chance or 
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j t of his wife. The undertaker was named, the sum 
be paid for a coffin indicated, the plate designed, the 
en who should sit up with the body chosen, the cere- 
nial of the funeral outlined, the preacher’s fee set, his 
course limited to five minutes, and the pallbearers se- 
i:ted. Everything was to be done with the austere dig- 
yy, and also with the thrift, that had marked Caleb 
horn’s life. 
‘And now the mud-spattered vehicles were rattling in 
‘m miles around. Undoubtedly the fact that his will was 
tbe read drew a good many who had long been curious as 
{just how prosperous a man Caleb Thorn had become. 
jit many came who recognized the passing of a unique 
yrsonality, a man of power, rigidly upright, mercilessly 
st, fearless and harsh. A man of an almost extinct type 
slking with a God Whom he had made in his own image— 
astern God with the right to pour every lesser life into 
ls own mold; a man who believed in his own rightness 
t an extent that sometimes even his God must have 
evied. 
The arriving conveyances all took their places in the 
sace between the orchard and the barn, where Caleb had 
¢ected they should be left; the women came into the 
tuse through the seldom-used front door and the men 
mnained outside, talking in undertones. The six pall- 
tarers, uneasy in the black gloves the undertaker handed 
tam, had been herded into the hall; and the women, sit- 
tg in solemn rows in the large parlor, could see them 
trough the open door, downcast and self-conscious. 
When Mr. Harvey, the lawyer, arrived all heads moved, 
sif stirred by the wind of an intense interest. He drew 
{2 preacher off to the end 
othe hall, and many stared 
jyuisitively at the manila 
evelope he carried in his 
tnd as he stood whisper- 
if to the minister. In a 
ryment or two the under- 
tser went up the stairs, 
ad soon after the bereaved 
inily moved down them 
swly, like black shadows. 
Caleb Thorn’s widow 
lmed on the arm of her 
der son Wilbur. Under 
t2 lugubrious veil someone 
td draped from her bon- 
rt her small face was al- 
rst invisible. The black 
yl gave her a sinister air 
wich sat incongruously 
ton the meek droop of her 
ssulders. She was entirely 
fninine; many of the 
wmen sitting there watch- 
if her unwinkingly could 
rnember what she was 
be when she had married 
(leb Thorn. She had been 
wy pretty, April-like, ten 
yars younger than Caleb, 
ad of singing, with an 
€yuisite sensitiveness to 
tythm and beauty. She 
lighed easily; little things 
cildmakeher happy. She 
td been a good daughter, 
ad the night before her 
tiriageshe had asked God 
Tssionately to make her a 
god wife. 
Twenty-eight years of 
frd work and devotion to 
(leb’s ideal of wifehood 
td eliminated the April 
tich. She had become a 
Sall, silent woman, color- 
lis, flat breasted—a 
adow of a woman, as if 
8» had been ground to 
nthing between the two 
nilstones of her husband 
ad her children. 
But, curiously enough, 
h:self she had passed on to 
> children, and almost 
thing of Caleb. Will 
orn at twenty-three had 
eyes, and in them there 
ws the same shadow of 
Pilent endurance. He had 
* voice, too, and her sensi- 
eness to rhythm. He 
always wanted to be 
usician, but his father 
made him foreman in 
5% sawmill. Judith Thorn 
a her father’s straight 


carriage and his strong blue eyes, but the quality of her soul 
was her mother’s. For two years she had been terribly and 
hopelessly in love with a young man whom her father had 
turned out of the house because he was said to read Inger- 
soll and Darwin. Young Stephen had his mother’s smile 
and eyes, and sometimes in him there was a fleeting glimpse 
of that lost April touch. 

In front of the two windows the great coffin—Caleb 
Thorn had been a tall, big-muscled man—stood on trestles. 
It was a dignified but not too expensive coffin, as Caleb 
had specified; and there were no flowers, because he had 
forbidden them. The great dull-black box beat down the 
room. Caleb Thorn’s widow could not bring herself to 
look at it. She felt no overwhelming sorrow, only awe— 
and incredulity; incredulity that Caleb had been taken 
instead of herself. 

Drooping her head and clasping her black-gloved hands 
tightly, she said over and over, ‘‘He was a good man. He 
has gone to his rest.’”’ But the second part was hard to 
believe. To her he was still present; she felt a nervous 
dread of some inefficiency in the occasion that he would 
despise. 

And so she said the words over and over, as one tells beads 
on a rosary: ‘He was a good man. He was ——”’ 

But here, with a bead between her fingers, so to speak, 
she paused. Her eyes, downcast, had strayed sidewise. 
Down the line of chairs to her right her gaze wandered. 
It sought something she greatly loved—the hands of her 
younger son. Hands touched with undeveloped genius, 
they lay in his lap, like her own, nervously clasped. She 
felt a warmth of new hope and sweetness in her heart. 


They Could Love Each Other Openly Now 


Then her gaze slipped down to the floor, to the clumsy 

malformed foot, and a chill crept through her. 

Dragging her attention back, she heard a few words of 
the service; she forced her gaze as high as the line where 
the black box began above the trestles, and she began again 
to say her beads: 

“He was a good man. He has gone to his rest 

Italy! Perhaps she and Stevie could go there to see 
pictures and the Mediterranean. Wilbur need not torture 
his ears any more with the shriek of the saws in the mill. 
Judy could marry Bob Crandall, and perhaps there would 
be money enough to buy her a snug little farm. ‘ 
How much money would there be? Surely enough, after 
all these years of thrift, to take them out of Thorn’s Hol- 
low, to give each of them a little taste of what they had so 
long hungered for! 

She was aware of a sudden silence in the room. All 
heads had been lifted after the final prayer, the preacher’s 
voice had ceased, and he was looking at Lawyer Harvey. 
The time had come for the reading of the will. 

The widow of Caleb Thorn felt a hot flush flowing over 
her face. She was painfully aware of the staring faces at 
her left, the banks of faces pressing forward in the hall. 
She felt the emanation from them of their unabashed 
curiosity, and she shrank. But she repeated stubbornly, 
“He was a good man. He knew best ——”’ 

Lawyer Harvey took his stand behind the coffin. He was 
a small, dried-up man, and the black box almost obliter- 
ated him. He looked unhappy and he was obliged to clear 
his throat many times as he explained that what he was 
about to do was at the command of Mr. Thorn. He could 

only obey the last request 

of his old friend and client. 

The will, he explained, had 

been drawn up by Mr. 

Thorn unaided, and he, 

himself—here he looked at 

the widow—could be held 
in no way responsible for 
its spirit. 

Then drawing a long 
white envelope from the 
manila case, he broke the 
blob of red wax, and plac- 
ing a pair of shaky spec- 
tacles upon his nose, far 
down, he began to read. 
The room was so quiet that 
there could be heard the 
faint drip-drip of the eaves 
as the fog developed into a 
drizzle. 

*“*T Caleb Thorn, being 
of sound mind and in full 
possession of all my facul- 
ties’’’—Lawyer Harvey 
read from a dry throat— 
““*do on this twentieth day 
of August ——’”’ 

The widow of Caleb 
Thorn lifted her veil a little 
as if for air. The twentieth 
day of August—that was 
the day after he had been 
to see the doctor in the city. : 
Then the doctor must have 
told him he hadn’t long to 
live. 

She felt a pang of pity. 
Caleb had kept this tragic 
information to himself and 
gone about his work as 
usual until the day, two 
months later, when he was 
stricken. 

. She brought her mind 
back to the words and 
figures the lawyer was read- 
ing. The first part of the 
will was a precise and care- 
ful enumeration of his pos- 
sessions, properties, assets 
and moneys. Set forth 
clearly and tersely, as if 
Caleb himself were speak- 
ing to individuals whose 
intelligence was of a lower 
grade than his own, this 
part of the will was a mas- 
terly presentment of his 
estate. It was clear that in 
the last two active months 
of his life he had worked 
ceaselessly to put his affairs 
in the simplest order. 
“Foolproof”? would have 
been his word. 

(Continued on Page 206) 
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HERE were 
only two of 
us in the club 


living room and 
the other man was 
a Frenchman. I 
could hardly 
blame him for it, 
of course, since 
both of us were in 
France. What I 
did blame him for, 
however, was his 
attitude toward 
the weather. 
Regularly, at 
three-minute in- 
tervals, he glanced 
at the streaming 
panes and whick- 
ered softly. Each 
quarter hour he 
rose, went to the 
window and 
cramped himself 
with laughter as 
he gazed out at 
the drenched land- 
seape, and this 
annoyed me ex- 
cessively. 

It was two years 
since I had last 
swung a club. 
Even my niblick 
was cold and 
rusted in the bag. 
But my friends 
had finally per- 
suaded me to join 
the Golf of Tache- 
sur-Grenouille. I 
had then traveled 
forty bumping 
kilometers from 
Paris for my first 
practice round, 
and when I arrived 
at the chalet of the 
Golf it was raining 
doggedly, in shaking blankets of water. The fairways were 
everglades, the greens looked like eel fisheries, and there 
was no train back to Paris until half past four. 

My companion, with another great laugh, turned from 
the window. 

“What a villain time!”” he remarked cheerfully. 

“But yes,’ I responded, in pure Yale French. “But 
yes. Truly, it falls of the water.” % 

He moved toward me. 

“T demand pardon, sir, but do you just come from 
making party of this club?” 


“Yes,” I said, “I do. Just at the hour. I’m a new 
member.” 

His smile was engaging. 

“Then permit me to clear myself up. I am Mr. the 


Count of Vineuil, and of the committee on the ondecar.”’ 

At length it percolated. 

“But yes! I am enchanted. And I am Mr. William 
Henry Smith, of the Great Western Fertilizer Company.” 

“Since Mr. Smiss is American,’’ he remarked, “it would 
be superfluous to inquire if he is a good player.” 

“Well, at home,” I said, ‘my ondecar was ten. But, 
Mr. the Count, it is since two years that I have not played; 
and also I have lately developed rheumatism; and further- 
more I have just been obliged to adopt spectacles; and in 
addition I ——” 

“Oh, la, 14!” he said compassionately. ‘My profound 
regrets. But yet—ten? An excellent player!” 

Now although it is always better to begin with a gener- 
ous ondecar, it is seldom wise to bicker with the committee; 
so that for the moment I accepted his compliment and 
fed it back to him. 

“And you, no doubt? Your own ondecar, for example?” 

He pushed several cubic feet of air away from him. 

“It is four. But you must not prejudice me. I ? 

“Four!’’ I exclaimed. “Tia-ta-ta! A veritable ace!” 

He shook his head. 

“No, no, no! I play the golf like this, like that. We 
other French, we are still young at these sports in plain 
air. Yet once ” He sighed, and then laughed. “Well, 
it is finished; but once, I confess it, I have done a round of 
the golf so formidable that it finds itself in history. Hence 
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‘‘Mr. the Referee, Look! ‘If a Ball in Play Budges, After the Player Has Seated His Stick on the Ground in Giving it a Visa, 
He Will be Decreed to Have Made it Budge, and the Punishment is One Blow?’”’ 


my ondecar—all from that special round.” He eyed me 
experimentally. ‘And if perhaps monsieur bores him- 
self 9 

“T should be honored,”’ I said with resignation, ‘‘to hear 
the narrative of Mr. the Count.” 


We found ourselves—said the count—on the terrace— 
myself and my friend the Duke of Blérancourt. I had just 
returned from six months alone in our Indo-China, on 
affairs. I was asking what had passed at the club. He 
frowned. 

“Too much. For example, one has at last admitted 
Dumont.” 

“What!” I said, startled. ‘But no! It is impossible! 
Dumont has the entrance here? How the devil did that 
arrive?” 

He shrugs his shoulders. 

“One asks of himself. But it is so. He was candidate 
during six years. Then one day—pouf! And the fact is 
accomplished.” 

Now this Dumont was a type of an individual. He was 
a veritable disentangler. And how! A richissime, but 
always the braggart and the bluffeur. I did not know him 
in person; I have only his eye acquaintance, but that was 
plenty. - 

I say, “‘ Well, how does he behave himself?’’ 

“What would you expect? He makes the flirt at all the 
dames. He offers bets too high. He But speak of 
the wolf, and one sees his tail! There he comes!” 

In truth, this very Dumont approaches himself, and 
without invitation he sits at our table. The duke intro- 
duces us. Dumont, as usual, is mounted on his grand 
horses, and he has not given himself the trouble to hear 
correctly either my name or my title. He calles me Mr. 
Vermeil—Mr. Silver-Gilt! I am very much piqued. 

“Duke,” he begins, with impudence, “I come from 
seeing in the dining room the most beautiful woman who 
still exists in France.” 

“Flite!” says the duke wearily. “Just as you like.” 

“But yes,” recites Dumont. “Ah, but she is exquisite!”’ 
Then he addresses me, all condescending. ‘Do not dis- 
pute me, Mr. Vermeil,” he warns, in laughing. 
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are so bad] 
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wonder if: 
really most | 
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be absolute) 
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This Duy 
always hai 
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That is to si, 
is very quar ji 

“Sin,” bh 
turns, “I ai) 
used to cont ( 
tion. I rei 
again a tim ; 
I «Se 7 i 

“To a go 
tener—salut ’ 
interrupt hi 
means that) 
had under p 
me well hit 
better wate | 
for himself. 

“What? | 
bristles. 'Y 
deny me-( 
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blind, the 
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The duke 
ing me to} 
and dispose 
I avoid him 
piqued. 
“Oh, to the railroad station, you bundle!” I say, fi 
He bounds up. 


“What? This to me? I will make you see thi 


“Why, you package,” I say, “‘I will pull your nos¢ 
around you would sneeze in your ear!”’ i 

“Zut, alors!”’? he says, with foam. ‘I have 
enough on this! This means the prairie!”” By wh 
would imply the duel. 

My friend the duke is also upright. 

“Hold, hold!” he protests. ‘“‘To what effect so” 
performance? The duel is unnecessary, and 3 

if 


candles, imbecile!’’ | 
The duke has attached my arm, but I escape. 


to no decision. Name me as your referee, you two; 
will arrange everything. There shall be plenty of sé 
tion, but no blood. I urge you to put the matter bi 
my hands.”’ 
I regard this type Dumont. : 
“Mr. the Duke,” I say, “‘I accept your suggestic 
Dumont has the wrinkled front. 
“Oh, well, me also,” he says at last. 
The duke is pensive, but at the bottom of a min/é 
speaks. ; 
“Gentlemen, I have trapped an idea. At the gi 
have the same ondecar. You will therefore contest. 
ney of eighteen holes. He who loses will confess tk? 
dame mentioned by his opponent is the most beautii 
will pay twenty thousand frances damages. And hi 
also carry the sack of the lady of him who gains f 
round of the golf, on a day selected by me, or forfeit art 
twenty thousand francs damages. There, gentleme! 
Me, I exclaim, “ Ravishing! To hurt this fat one! 
rapier would be difficult; he is too upholstered. .1 
hurt him in his treasury—ah, that would be ten 
double more tragic for him. And at the golf I cou!) 
him into flat seams!’”’ An expression from old times) 
the winners of the battle, in chasing the enemy fr¢ 
field, beat them with their sabers until they flatten 
very seams of their clothing. 
“Parbleu!” shouts Dumont. “But at the golfa 
me, you can take away the ladder!” A locution of te 
cus; for the chief acrobat, he always comes down tl 
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‘|The proof will be contested,” reports the duke, “to- 
yrrow morning at seven hours. Each principal will 
yag one supporter, and the affair will then be concluded 
whe strictest intimacy. At seven we shall be isolated.” 
his Dumont then disappears, and I go and search 
ydame my wife. 

Well, little cabbage,” I say, “I am going to rest ‘here 
<ight, because tomorrow at a very good hour I have a 
edezvous. I am desolated not to invite you to rest also, 
» I have an urgent need to be sole.” 

he is a very good wife. She knows I am serious. She 
cairns to Paris, and I search my friend the Colonel Le- 
rine, to be my supporter. 

he colonel, who was officer of liaison during the war, is 
uy correct. He replies, “‘But this is not at all according 
che code! To substitute for the weapons of a gentleman 
}se instruments of golf? And to arrange it yourselves, 
gead of through your seconds? Sangdieu! I don’t 
ee it!” 

Yet it is so arranged. Will you support me?” 

I suppose, yes,’ he answers gloomily. “It is not in the 
“e to refuse, even if you were to battle yourself with 
jyels or kindling wood. But I notify you that from now 
1 shall insist on the proper formalities, as far as they 
« be applied to so fantastic a ceremony!” 

Good!”’ I acknowledge. And after a light dinner I 
«pose myself by drinking two cups of linden tea and 
ien couch myself. 
|t seven in the morning we all meet together. For sup- 
ter, Dumont has brought one Maillet. All of us go out 
dong the fresh morning. 

For you, old sausage,” says the Colonel Lemoine, ‘‘I 
\'this from friendship. But I think you have a spider 
your ceiling.’”’ He means what in English you call bats 
nour steeple. ‘“‘ You should have picked him in the ribs 
ya a sword.” 

‘I shall pick him in his pocket,” I say back, “and that 
y wound him much more permanently.” 

‘0 we go out, and there, ready to assist at the combat, is 
-a—how do you call the spectators at the golf? Ah, 
“ the balcony! Well, there is a balcony of thirty people. 
‘m where had come the news? From Dumont? Hardly, 
0 with three exceptions, they are all my friends. And I 
i said nothing to anyone. What then? A mystery! 
‘he Duke of Blérancourt comes near. 

‘Tt is curious,” he says, “this balcony, yet not a mis- 
oune. Witnesses are witnesses.” 

-eomprehend. He himself had published the news to 
n other friends. He desires me to erase this Dumont so 
jilicly that they will laugh him out of the club. But that 
vi bright! 


Well, it made a very encouraging noise, that balcony. 
It cried out, “Houwrra! Vivat encore!’’ which was very 
pleasant. They swarm around me, urging me to excel. But 
however the same, I was thinking of all those franes, and 
that carrying of the sack, and rehearsing to myself that I 
cannot afford to lose. No! This Dumont is a pig, and 
presently I will spell it for him. 

The balcony withdraws; the duke throws a coin at the 
air and it comes down to my advantage. It is for me to 
commence. 

Sir, the first hole is established at one hundred fifty 
meters, with one only obstacle. So I take my grand iron; 
but by hazard I spoil the blow. Pouah! That ball flies 
into that one only boonkaire! The whole world groans— 
all but the three Dumontists, who jump about like silly 
sheeps—and I go apart and complain of myself. But the 
colonel is beside me. 

“Courage, my brave!’’ And he adds the famous Be- 
rittish war shout: ‘Steady, the Buffs! And give them 
some hell!’’ For he had been liaison officer. 

And Dumont, what does he do? Aha! His manage- 
ment is too quick; he draws his ball over to the left, in 
among the herbs, and the balcony—all but the three 
Dumontists—hugs itself and shakes hands in contentment. 

They all follow me, running and happy, to the neighbor- 
hood of my ball. After some distinguished consideration 
I demand of my cadet my mashie, and I stroke her with 
that mashie—four times.. I am on the pelouse d’arrivée— 
the lawn of arrival. But this Dumont, he now has the ball 
lying killed. Dead! But I demand the poteur and I pote. 
Pan! ITamsunk in seven! Dumont, he also potes. Vlan! 

“‘Partaken,”’ says the duke, “‘in seven.” 

“What, then?’’ I ask of the Colonel Lemoine. “I 
thought that Dumont had gained it easily.” 

“No,” he says, “Dumont required four cowps in the 
thick grasses.”’ 

We proceeded. So did the balcony, and they pull the 
Dumontists’ hats over their noses very gayly. 

Well, I elevated that ball on the thimble and fixed it 
with all my eyes. I have for Dumont an infinite contempt, 
for any player who has needed seven blows for that first 
little hole is no good; so I knew I had him fried. Well, I 
balance my stick with plenty of form and I accomplish a 
very good sticking. Dumont also projects a good one, and 
my friends ery, “Boo! Evidently, how lucky!” I then 
recommend my brassie to myself. But curse! The ball, 
she goes only a little ahead and sits down in a very bad 
pose. But I take a firm handle on my jiggaire, and I jig- 
gaire that ball right onto the lawn! A marvel! But this 
type Dumont, after one awful miss, blows his ball with 
God knows what stick, and succeeds also to the lawn. 
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Well, we order our poteurs, and we pote. At the be- 
ginning I pote. Then Dumont potes. Then I pote. Then 
Dumont potes. Then I pote. Then Dumont potes. Then 
we both pote together. 

“Partaken,” says the Duke of Blérancourt, “‘in seven. 
The match is still equality.”” And the balcony, keeping 
step in chanting ‘‘Un, deuz, trois, quatre! Un, deua, trois, 
quatre!’’ pursues us to the third elevation of departure— 
tertre du départ. 

In effect, that third hole prolongs itself by a forest. In 
the middle of the parcours a profound boonkaire is crossed, 
and you have put your foot in the plate, believe it, if you 
arrive there. And in approaching the hole there are still 
some more boonkaires, and a precipice at the left. 

“ Attention!’”’ says my dear colonel. ‘‘The enemy will 
weaken. This is a long way from the code, but we will 
disperse him, nevertheless. Up, Guards, and at ’em, by 
Judas!’’ For he had been officer of liaison. ! 

Come! I carve that ball clear out of the limits—out o 
the boundaries. I die. And the balcony makes a sound 
of funerals, the most doleful. And while still my friends 
are mourning at me, Dumont sticks his ball right through 
the middle of the golf, crac! like professionals. 

From the elevation I play three. Superb! Then it is 
Dumont’s turn, and he cuts the ball so that she enters the 
woods. Aha! I take my jiggaire again. But oh! I jig- 
gaire myself down that sharp precipice. Unhappiness! 
But wait! Over in the forest I see the stick of this Dumont 
rise and descend—oh, often! Again, courage for me, and 
imitations of cats from that balcony. It was a very spirit- 
ual assistance. 

When Dumont has emerged I say to the colonel, “ Will 
you kindly ascertain from Maillet how many blows Du- 
mont has now blown?” 

So he goes formally and puts his question, and presently 
he has a communication for me: ‘‘Maillet states that 
Dumont has blew three, and’is about to blow four.” 

I inspect him with wonder. 

“But this Dumont should mix a little water in his wine! 
Three? Why, with my proper eyes I saw him make eight 
coups at least! Have the kindness to inquire again a time.” 

By and by the colonel returns. 

“But this Maillet declares that Dumont was only killing 
a serpent. Over there in the thicket he saw one and 
executed it with his niblick. But of coups he admits only 
three.” 

I am upside down. Evidently this Dumont has lied like 
a tooth puller. But I swallow my chagrin and cling down 
that precipice. Well, I demand the mashie, and with 
grounded teeth I make that ball do a beautiful hairpin 

(Continued on Page 70) 


Pouah! That Ball Flies Into That One Only Boonkaire! 


CONSIDER myself a sort 

I of Society for the Preserva- 
tion of New England An- 
tiquities—or any others that 
come my way. Some people 
have described certain of my 
activities by a shorter and 
uglier term. But they are jeal- 
ous. They envy me my house— 
for my wife’s benefit I hasten 
to add that I am using ‘“‘my”’ 
in a figurative sense—and 
they envy me my courage to 
take what I want when I see 
it. Other people could have as 
nice a house as mine if they, 
like me, had never gone for a 
ride in the old flivver without 
a ripping bar, a saw, a hammer 
and a screw driver under the 
seat, for eight long years; and 
had never passed an aban- 
doned house, from Long Island 
Sound to Dixville Notch, with- 
out investigating it to the attic. 
I have crawled and poked 
amid the rubbish and bram- 
bles in old cellar holes. I have 
followed old roads marked on 
the map where no traveled 
road now exists, and been re- 
warded by broken springs, 
bent wishbones, punctured 
tires—and a corner cupboard! 
I have acquired hand-wrought 
hardware from a farmer’s pig- 
pen—he had used the original 
front door of his ancient dwell- 
ing for one side of the pen— 
and once I drove twenty-one 
miles over the worst road in 


New England to get a latch I 
had heard of. I had to pay 


two dollars for it too. Somebody was living in the house. 

What started my wife and me on our career of historical 
preservation—or peculation, as you choose to put it—was 
the acquisition of a fine old farmhouse that we desired to 
restore and enlarge. We wanted to restore the existing 
house to its original state and to keep the enlargement in 
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up to Saint Peter, when our time 
comes, with a couple of my nicest 
latches in my hand and say “Here 
are our tickets.’’ I expect a front 
seat. 

The house from which one of my 
best mantels came was built in 
1756. I discovered it by putting 
the car over what an old map de- 
clared was a road as far as the al- 
leged road would hold up the 
wheels, and then walking a mile. 
The old fields of the farm were 
overgrown and the house was about 
ready to fall down. Since then it 
has fallen down. A herd of sheep, 
when I got there, was investigating 
the parlor. They didn’t seem ap- 
preciative of the mantel, however, 
so I drove them out, removed it 
and lugged it back on my shoulders 
to the car, along with several strips 
of molding. If I hadn’t removed 
it, it would now be a mass of rot- 
ting splinters, with a birch tree 
sprouting through them. 

Another mantel we removed from 
a house which stood beside a road 
over which ears could—and semi- 
occasionally did—pass, because 
sometimes they got lost and took 
this way by mistake. It was one of 
at least a’ score of abandoned 
houses in a single hilly township, 
all of them falling into ruin. To 
find the owners of any of them was 
practically impossible; I made one 
attempt and discovered the only 


known heir to be in Seattle. But if you had found them, 
they wouldn’t have sold you anything out of the houses— 
only the whole house and two hundred acres of rocky hill- 
side. Invariably they would let the houses go to compost 
rather than sell any portion. But the particular mantel I 
speak of was quite too fine to go to compost. So my wife 


style. Now the original house had no 
door knobs a hundred years ago. It had 
beautiful—yes, they are; if you can’t 
see it, don’t read any more—hand- 
wrought iron latches, made by the kind 
of blacksmiths America boasted in those 
far-off days. But somebody around the 
Civil War period had taken them all off 
and installed china knobs, which proba- 
bly made his wife very happy. It was 
about the same time that legend says he 
sawed the posts off the mahogany bed 
for cow stanchions. It might not have 
occurred to us that we could undo the 
damage to the doors if my wife hadn’t 
poked around in the chicken coop and 
discovered one of these very latches 
tacked on the coop door. She came 
rushing to me, flushed with the pride of 
discovery. 

“There must be lote of ’em all around, 
on other people’s chicken coops and 
barns!” she cried. 


Abandoned Houses 


HE idea seemed excellent. We pro- 

cured the necessary tools—and spare 
tires—and began forthwith a search 
which led us heaven knows how many 
hundreds of miles, taught us more about 
the geography of our state than we had 
ever known, and incidentally equipped 
our house with hardware, mantelpieces, 
panels, a fanlight, a veranda railing, a 
gable-end window frame, shovels, tongs, 
old glass bottles, a lot of furniture, and, 
as the auction bills say, other articles 
too numerous to mention. Some of the 
stuff we bought, some of it we took. But 
all of it was saved by us from destruc- 
tion and preserved in a proper setting. 
And I’m perfectly willing to trot right 
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stood watch at the door, 
to warn of approachin;: 
ger, and I worked fas}. 
bar and chisel. The | 
came home, forty mil, 
three sections, covered with a carriage robe, and nj; 
cites the admiration of my guests. The house it cam); 
was burned up last year. I had nothing to do wit! | 
One day we were driving along a back road on wh ) 
remembered an old house stood. When we came 
spot there was no house, only charred embers in the: 
hole. But the fire had been so recent that the graj| 
weeds had not yet overgrown the foundations, aj 
poked eagerly about. Richly were we rewarded. /. 
shutter hinges, hand-wrought and of a quaint desig, / 
fallen outward as the shutters burned off, and lajj 
outside the foundation stones. We gathered up ty; 
four pairs. In another month the grass would have }| 
them; in another year they would have rusted bac} 
earth. And they go well, too, with my shutter hold. 
from Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington. 
I was in a trolley one day, on my way to call upc! 
congressman. As we neared the Capitol, I saw wr} 
at work on one of those century-old brick houses | 
lower end of the avenue, and sticking out of the brick \ 
some delightful old iron hold-backs for shutters. In; 
dive for the door, ducked the restraining arm of th> 
ductor and leaped to the asphalt. ll 
“You want those old things?” the wrecking) 
mused. “Funny. We carted off a lot of ’em in the n{ 
yesterday. You can have all there are left. What ar) 
worth to you? Fifteen cents apiece?”’ =| 
““A quarter!’’ I gasped. “‘Come on!” 


7 


eos “a 
Suspicious Owners 


| Beet da I departed with my precious har) 
wrapped in a newspaper and the boss contempla 1 
five-dollar bill and the unaccountable but beneficen ( 
of mankind. I forgot all about going to see my? 
gressman. i 
But wrecking bosses in a city and the kind of }) 
who live on the kind of farms that are being abando)| 
rapidly in New England react quite differently t/ 
folly of such preservers as I. The boss doesn’t car 
you want a thing. It is a quite impersonal transa 
except as it brings him an unexpected penny. But 
try to buy something from an abandoned farmer or h 
more abandoned wife, and it is something of no va 
him, he invariably refuses to sell i| 
must understand why you want 
_ must appear to hima normally des 
object. Otherwise some vague § 
cion, or some even vaguer but stu 
pride—I have never been quite a 
determine which—causes him to1 
a sullen no to every offer. 
Having learned this by bitter e i 
ence, I was on my guard when, ir 
ing around outside of a very | 
house now used for the storage 0 
my foot hit something solid in the | 
and burdocks, and a hasty investig 'i 
disclosed it to be a superb cae 
doubtedly thrown out from the | 
kitchen fireplace of the house. I 
reason I was on my guard was beiiJ 
directly across the road, a woma’¥ 
watching me from the window of | 
habited house. I looked about n 
some help and spied an old doo) : 
usable, leaning against the wall. 
walked across and accosted the wo 
Yes, she owned the old house. V/ 
she sell that door? Yes, she gus 
so—wa’n’t doin’ nobody any good ‘é 
What did I want it for? A hent» 
Yes, it would do all right for a 
house. I gave her seventy-five 
and went back to the door. Jusi! 
. got to the crane the door unaccoun | 
slipped from my grasp. When I pk 
it up, as unaccountably the craniM 
caught in my fingers, but on the.i3 
of the door. I didn’t discover thii 
till the door was stowed in the# 
Shocking, isn’t it? But if I had 0 
to buy that old piece of scrap 1! 
should have met with a dull stare |! 
comprehension and a blunt refus¢, 
would have remained in the 


(Continued on Page - | 
oe al: 


says Archie 


‘me day,’ 


» in his reminiscences 
jeodore Roosevelt, ‘I 
out walking with Mrs. 
evelt and I asked her 
‘netime she would like 
yk over the old things 
1 picked up here and 
. She is what she calls 
sat ‘snupper’ herself 
-ays I must be one from 
= hears of my house. 
oping,’ as she defines 
jhe art of finding quaint 
aluable things in junk 
3, and the ability to get 
cheap. 
‘he day we were out 
ing she said, with that 
itable little laugh of 
‘Snuppers are born, 
sade. Now Ethel thinks 
| a snupper, but she 


y isn’t, and does not 
ut the first principle of 

ing. No amount of 
ing would make the 
dent a snupper. He 
od possibly pass over the 
0 charming articles of 
iit or bronze and end by 
‘ng a brass bedstead. 
is better, but of all my 
iiren Kermit is the ideal 
wper. He has the nose of 
.erfect-bred snupper.’”’ 


“ NLY a few years 
: ago people who ex- 
~ pressed an interest 
} 1d furniture, rugs, 
ster or glassware were 
“rded as nuts. They 
“10t so universally re- 
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countryside to witness 
the inauguration of the 
new system, a whisky 
flask was got out stamped 
on one side with a pic- 
ture of a cart filled with 
coal and drawn by a 
mule upon a railroad 
track. 

Those who imbibed got 
their liquor in this kind of 
bottle, asasouvenir of the 
event; and it was an 
event, because by this 
railroad track one mule 
could draw a load of coal, 
whereas four mules were 
required to pull the same 
load over a country road. 


Americana 


HEN again, in 1825, 

when Lafayette came 
over to this country and 
assisted at the opening of 
the Erie Canal, a bottle 
with the usual contents 
was bought as a memento 
of the occasion by visitors 
at the scene of the cele- 
bration. The bottle had 
a portrait of General La- 
fayette on one side and a 
portrait of De Witt Clin- 
ton, the governor of New 


ved today, but yet The Sitting Room of the “‘Home, Sweet Home’’ Cottage, East Hampton, Long Istand York State, on the other 


ue are thousands of 

2, practical and unemotional people who still view with 
jonizing amusement the activities of the collector and 
€y admit that they cannot understand this love of junk. 
€us diagnose the case. When the junk hunter is actu- 
( by a mere acquisitive obsession with no particular 
pctive, he’s a snupper; when stimulated by artistic, 
ric or sentimental discrimination, he’s a collector. 
uite a difference! 

_ is patriotic sentiment that underlies the collecting of 
Pericana at the National Museum in Washington, and 
j2ousands of town halls, encouraged and aided by the 
08 and Daughters of the Revolution and other similar 
oties. 

me years ago a friend of mine who is partial to old 
2r ware met a Southern lady who expressed surprise 
sis interest. 

Old luster ware,” she said. ‘‘ Why, you will find plenty 
tat stuff down South in the darkies’ cabins.” 

e, when cut glass became fashionable, people gave 
ur old luster ware to the servants; just as when brass 
23 came in they gave their fine old mahogany to the 
ants or stored it in the garret or out in the barn. In 
it years snuppers got this stuff out of the barns and 
| the junk shops, and now the collectors are sorting it 
) dating it and tabulating it all for its historic as well as 
srtistic value. 


How Sportsmen Keep Books 


| Y HUSBAND,” said a lady recently, “tramps all over 
4 the country snupping for old bottles. I encourage it. 
seeps him out of mischief and doesn’t cost any more than 
ling golf, and after all, he has something to show for 
imoney. But it’s a funny sort of taste. I’ve seen him 
De back with a dirty old Franklin bottle or Captain 
Wgg bottle that he paid two dollars for, and he will 
idle it and fondle it and get as much joy out of it as a 
bh a new toy. I remember once on an automobile 
| that we had to stop for repairs in front of a dilapidated 
‘ahouse. To kill time he went over to the barn, and 
4ag a pile of old bottles, an accumulation of years, he 
2 a small boy a quarter to help him dig through it; and 
jame back to the car tickled to death because he found 
Plantation bottle, a Wild Cherry bottle and a Corn- 
ithe-World bottle. He got a bigger thrill out of that 
heap than anything else on the trip. But I often 
(der what he is going to do with the stuff. What is going 
ecome of it? What is it worth, after all? What will it 
£ when he is ready to sell?” ’ 
the probabilities are that the average man will lose 
ley if he keeps a strictly business record of what his 
ion costs him. I know one enthusiast who will motor 
gh Maine at an expense of $100 for his trip and 
ted if after snupping around he finds a gate-leg 
is, 


table at $4, and he catalogues it as “Cost $4’; not $104. 
He says that he would have taken the motor trip anyhow. So 
you must not regard this subject from a strictly business 
standpoint. The sportsman gets his joy out of his catch 
or kill, not in the value of the thing but in the excitement 
of the chase, and there is rare sport and excitement in 
snupping. 

““Here,”’ says a friend of mine, his eyes popping with 
excitement, ‘‘is a Log Cabin bottle that cost me $12 four 
years ago. I thought I was paying an awful price for it. 
The same kind of bottle sold twice last year at auction in 
New York for $100. Here is 
a General Taylor bottle com- 
memorating his part in the 
Mexican War, and it cost me 
10 cents, but it sells in the 
shops for $10.” 

Fifteen years ago you 
could have bought any of 
these bottles representing 
the period prior to 1850, 
when machinery came in and 
bottles were ground out by 
the thousands, for 50 cents 
apiece. Today $50 is no un- : 
usual price. I myself picked 
up a pair of Stiegel bottles 
for 75 cents in Saybrook, 
Connecticut, and I saw the 
same kind the other day in a 
New York shop marked $75. 

But somebody says: 
‘‘What a queer sort of 
hobby—collecting old bot- 
tles.”” 

Nothing queer about it. 
On the contrary, it’s quite 
educational. The Log Cabin 
bottle is a bottle in the shape 
of a log cabin made in 1840 
at the time of Harrison’s 
campaign for the Presidency. 
It bore the name of a whisky 
maker, EF. G. Booz, 120 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia; and 
admirers of Harrison favored 
the sort of whisky in this par- 
ticular receptacle. Instead 
of asking for a Haig & Haig, 
they asked for Booz. 


side. 

And so with a hundred other bottles; they were blown 
into molds, and portrayed by inscriptions or pictures some 
national character or episode in the development of the 
country. Some were purely patriotic or political, like the 
Washington bottle, the Taylor bottle and the Jackson 
bottle, but all of them represented the skill of the early 
craftsmen, for, paradoxical as it may seem, bottles prior 
to 1850 were blown by hand. 

A few years ago people of means collected only bronzes 
or etchings. Then came a period when they were inter- 
ested in Japanese prints and Chinese ceramics. Nobody 
collected old furniture. The begin- 
ning of this craze for Americana 
owed much of its stimulus to Sir 
Purdon Clarke, who came from the 
South Kensington Museum to the 
Metropolitan about 1905. Up to 
that time Di Cesnola was curator, 
and his taste ran to prehistoric pots 
and pans, Pheenician and Punic ce- 
ramics, architectural models, paint- 
ings and statuary. But Sir Purdon, 
coming to us as a stranger, per- 
ceived in our American museums 
that we had no examples of our own 
American arts, especially the arts 
we live with, our household arts. 
His opportunity for developing 
along this line came to him with the 
opening of the Hudson-Fulton cele- 
bration, when he organized as a 
museum feature a wonderful collec- 
tion of early American house fur- 
nishings, and was amazed to dis- 
cover the great wealth of material 
obtainable. 

The section given over to this 
display has since been expanded till 
it includes not only furniture and 
pewter but a lot of these old bottles 
that I have been talking about, as 
well as hand-loom cottage textiles. 

Naturally other museums have 
been influenced by the work of the 
Metropolitan, and all over the coun- 
try now we find similar collections. 
Henry Ford has been interested in 
the subject and has restored a num- 
ber of historic places with the orig- 
inal furnishings. 


Then at the time when the There are two auction houses in 
first railroad was built in This Mahogany Highboy, Made by William New York that specialize on collec- 
Philadelphia, and thousands Savery, Philadelphia, Brought $4950 at tions, and it matters not whether 
of people came in from the Auction in New York,-January, 1922 (Continued on Page 150) 
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away from Fraternity and desires to put 

himself in touch with what has passed in 
the town during his absence, there is no readier 
means than to drop in at 
Will Bissell’s store after 
supper and listen to the 
talk that goes forward 
there. At such an hour the 
men of the village and the 
nearer farms come to wait 
the arrival of the mail and 
to make small purchases of 
flour or sugar or coffee, or 
feed for pigs or fowl. At 
such times there is much 
slow talk; the events of 
the day past are written 
into the oral record; each 
new rumor is sifted and 
classified; old tales are re- 
vived and aired again. If 
one but sit there for a night 
or two he will find himself 
at the end of that time as 
familiar with the events of 
his absence as though he 
had never been away. 

One evening in July, 
after a day of drizzling 
rain that had interrupted 
the hay crop, the usual 
group of men was assembled 
there—Jim Saladine from 
his farm along the ridge, 
and Chet McAusland on his 
way home from Ruffingham 
Meadows with a string of 
trout, and Will Bissell him- 
self and half a dozen others. 
Doctor Crapo stopped fora 
moment as he passed the 
store, and Will Bissell asked 
him how Caleb Dillard was. 
The doctor said Caleb was 
not so well; and Will 
nodded. 

“He hasn’t looked a well 
man in two years,” he re- 
marked. 

“He’s pretty sick,’”’ the 
doctor agreed. Headded a 
little wearily, ‘I’m kind of 
discouraged about Caleb.” 

Jim Saladine had heard, 
and when the doctor was 
gone he said to Will: 
“‘Caleb’s failing. He’s lived 
kind of hard. He hasn’t 
worked so mighty hard, but 
it’s been hard work for him. 
Caleb wasn’t ever meant 
for farming.” 

“T always thought selling the Meadows broke him up,” 
Will remarked. “He’s talked to me about it. Sometimes 
he’ll kind of get started on it. I guess he’s brooded quite a 
lot, thinking maybe he could have saved them if he’d 
done different.”’ 

““He’s been abed for two months,” Jim commented. 

The storekeeper nodded. ‘‘I went over to see him one 
day,’ he said. ‘Passing by and stopped in. He’s lost a 
lot of flesh. His neck is all fallen in.” 

“Caleb didn’t have much to lose,” Jim remarked. 

“He looks bad,”’ Bissell agreed. ‘‘But he’s looked bad 
for two years, far as that goes.’ 

Chet McAusland had joined them. He said now: “I 
run into him one day, down in Marshall’s Meadows when 
I was fishing the brook there. He was just setting under 
the gray birch by the backwater below the road, setting 
there and looking out across the Meadows. I stopped for a 
spell and talked to him. That was along last summer. He 
seemed a miserable kind of man.’ 

“The Dillards always liked to hold on to their land,” 
Saladine remarked. ‘‘I guess he felt bad, having the 
Meadows go.” 

Bissell shifted the talk. 

“Motley ain’t done as well with them meadows as I 
thought he would,’’ he suggested. 

““Lee’s been sickly, too,’”’ Saladine reminded him. ‘The 
Meadows need a pile of work to put them in shape. Lee 
figured when he bought them he’d clear them up and cut 
out the young alders and the birches, and seed the whole 


|: ONE has been for a year, or two, or three 


One on Either Side of Him, They Nodded in Sober Agreement. 
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**¥t Does Look Healthier Now’? 


place. But he’s had all he could do to home. I guess he’s 
sorry he bought them now.” 

“T guess Caleb’s sorry he sold,”’ Bissell countered. 

*“‘Lee’d sell them if he could,” Saladine said. ‘‘He as 
much as told me so the other day. Here he can’t even cut 
the hay on them this year, and it ain’t worth while for 
anybody to buy it. I guess he’d be right glad to get rid of 
them. It’s three years since he bought them, and all he’s 
done so far has been to pay taxes on them. He ain’t cut a 
spear of the hay.’ 

A customer called Bissell away. 

Chet said more cheerfully, “‘The Dillard place is looking 
up though. They’ve put that in pretty good shape, these 
last three years.” 

Saladine nodded. ‘‘Leon’s done that. Oh, Caleb’s 
worked all he could, but Leon and the boys have helped 
him a lot. Leon’s a worker. He gets things done.” 

“He’s an able man,’”’ Chet agreed. ‘‘He’s made the 
Weir place about as good a farm as there is around here.” 

“He sold his apples for over eight hundred dollars last 
fall,” Saladine confirmed. ‘And he’s well fixed now. He 
sold his farm up north last year, you know.” 

“T heard tell of that,’’ Chet assented. “But I didn’t 
hear what he got.” 

“T guess he got all of five thousand. Maybe more. It 
was a good farm. I expect he’s worth twenty thousand 
dollars right now.” Bissell rejoined them; and Saladine 
repeated for his benefit, ‘‘I’m saying Leon’s worth twenty 
thousand dollars, Will. Don’t you figure he is?” 
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“Yes, Sir,’? Sam Assented, 


place when he bought it for Sam,” Wil ¢ 
“Eben Hobbs told me that much. Pi 
too, Eben said. All he’s got is free an@ 
“cc Sam’ 
with it,” Chet rai 
them. “He’s likely 
can make things yr 
for him.” 
“Jennie told 3) 
that Annie’s baby); 
ing any day noy’ 
Bissell volunteered § 
beginning to swely 
ready, like nobo- 
had a baby before 
nice young fellow] 
Will Belter hac 
them, had ove 
“They say Esther 
scandalous before 
Annie got marti 
said. ‘She was i 
one that liked Sam 
even when he fir 
down here. I gue 
around her.” 
They made no ¢f 
on this. ae | 
are careful what /) 
in Will Belter’s } 
But when Belter ey | 
moved away a | 
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the subject again. 
reminded them the 
had never forgivi| 
for marrying Jenr! 
Bissell nodded. ' 
don’t speak, even 1} 
reported. “Orat] 
don’t. He was in}} 
here last week one } 
she came in, and L| 
of nodded to her. | 
ther just acted | 
hadn’t seen him al! 
“Leon’s running | 
lard farm thougl) 
with his own,” C 
them. ‘Caleb be 
and all. He did t| 
. ing; and he’s done | 
ing as much as ]| 
already. But he : 
near the house.” | 
“Hsther always 
stubborn one,” | 
commented. 
she’d never speak 
if he married Jenn 
reckon she'll stick}. 
“Jennie’s been 
wife to Leon thoug 
sell argued. ‘‘She’s a good woman.” He hesitated 1 
fully. ‘I was at the house the night their Eth 
Just two-three months after they moved down } 
into the Weir house. I was right sorry for Jen 
night; and I was scared too. She foughtso. She 
little boy in her arms, holding him; and him ehc 
the time; and her eyes was blazing. Wouldn’t let < 
else touch him at all.” a 
The two others nodded; they had heard the tak 
But Bissell was absorbed in his own thoughts and 
the topic. “I went over with some medicine that, 
brought from town,” he explained. “Leon kind of 
me to stay, I thought. The baby died about elever 
that night, right in her arms.” : 
“‘She’s made for mothering,” Saladine commen’ 
“T kind of thought she wouldn’t be the same aft 
storekeeper said. ‘But since the new baby came 
tickled with him that she’s more like herself.” 
“Named after Leon, ain’t it?’’ Chet asked. 
“Yes, and looks the spit of him,” Bissell agreed 
Other men had been coming and going. Ga 
drifted in and reported that Lee Motley was thir 
leaving town. They discussed this pro and con. | 
been in ill health for three years; his affairs had s 
Gay averred that Motley himself had spoken of hi 
tion to depart. ‘‘He figured he’d go work in a mil 
explained. Mt 
Saladine doubted the story, since Hunt was knoy 
fanciful and given to exaggeration. ‘‘He migh' 
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i’ he remarked. “But he won’t do it till he has to; and 
h don’t have to as long as he’s got them meadows he 
fught from the Dillards. He can always sell them for 
snething.” 

Saladine’s opinion had weight, and most of the listeners 
yre inclined to accept this view. The casual talk dwelt 
yon the Dillards for a while longer, then drifted to other 
toics. Just before Will turned down the lamps as a signal 
tat it was time to close up the store, the telephone rang 
ad he went into the rear office to answer it. 

Returning he asked, ‘““Anybody know where Doctor 
(apo is?”’ 

Someone thought he had gone along the ridge toward 
Thion. Chet McAusland’s farm lay that way; and Will 
sd to him, “If you see anything of him, say Sam Dillard 
snts he should come right over, will you?” 

Chet agreed. ‘Annie, is it?’’ he asked. 

Will nodded. ‘‘They’re expecting the baby before morn- 
is,” he explained. 

XXVIII 

W THE fall of the year when Leon and Jennie returned 
sto her father’s old farm to live, young Sam went to col- 
Je, as had been planned for him. He was at home once 
«ring the fall, when his small brother died; again at 
{iristmas time, and in the spring. During the following 
semmer he labored mightily upon the farm before he went 
ick to college again. But in the spring of the next year he 
«me home unexpectedly and announced that he was done 
sth college. ‘‘I’m going to be a farmer,” he told Leon. 
‘ might as well be getting at it.” 

Leon was grieved; but Jennie approved Sam’s decision. 
‘ie can learn what farming he needs to know all the better 
{ knowing he needs it,’’ she argued. ‘‘Let him take a few 
ird knocks, and then he can find out the way to dodge 
jem, and he’ll remember it.”’ 

{So Sam had his way, and came home and worked indus- 
tously; and it was a month later before they realized that 
it his desire to be a 
immer but his longing for 
jmieMaclure had brought 
jn home again. 

They were married in 
1dsummer, just after the 
lying was done. Esther 
jd done her dutiful best 
{ prevent this match. 
he could not bring 
Irself to speak to Leon; 
lit she wrote to him, urg- 
iz upon him the necessity 
( interfering; and when 
tis did not suffice she ap- 
jaled to Dave Maclure 
id his wife with the argu- 
mnt that Annie was too 
jungto be married. Caleb, 
ling alone with her, had 
1 bear the weight of her 
(sperate resentment at 
te fact that the plans for 
je wedding went smoothly 
irward in spite of her. 
| the end she intercepted 
im himself as he passed 
ing the road, and tried 
1 change his mind; but 
im, to her astonishment 
id somewhat to her dis- 
lay, treated her lightly 
id jocosely, laughed in a 
{ntle fashion at her insist- 
‘ce, and left her feeling 
iffled ‘and helpless. She 
‘fused to attend the wed- 
(ng; and her old feeling 
ainst Leon was some- 
‘hat revived by the event; 
it curiously enough she 
id no abiding anger at 
bung Sam or at his bride. 
Leon, who was proud of 
fm and pleased with 
‘anie for marrying him, 
yught back the Mason 
face from Eben Hobbs, 
id renovated the stout 
‘tle house, which, though 
had been empty for so 
ng, still defied the 

ather, and gave it to 
um for a wedding present. 
he farm consisted of some 
iventy acres, lying in the 
igle of two roads, west of 
ie Dillard place and north 

the Weir farm. Eben 

d been forced to take it 
Satisfaction of his loans 


to Caleb and Esther, and he would have accepted a lower 
price than Leon gave him; but Leon calculated what it 
must have cost Eben in money and interest and taxes, and 
insisted on paying in full. 

“T’d rather not think of you as losing anything by the 
Dillards,’ he had explained. 

So Sam and Annie moved into the small house and Sam 
made a beginning at the task of reducing the farm to an 
ordered productivity once more. Annie devoted herself to 
making a home for him; she was an industrious little thing, 
and competent. Sam had never any cause to complain of 
her; and when he knew they were to have a baby he was 
delighted beyond all measure with his bride. Through the 
winter his happiness at the prospect continued and in- 
creased; but in early summer of the year after their mar- 
riage he began to be more and more uneasy, and as Annie’s 
time drew near he needed heartening. This night as he tel- 
ephoned to and fro in an effort to locate Doctor Crapo he 
was terribly afraid and hid the fact from no one but Annie. 

Annie had insisted upon staying in her own home to 
welcome the newcomer; so there tonight they all were 
gathered. When Doctor Crapo arrived he found them 
waiting for him. Sam and Leon were together in the 
kitchen; Jennie and Mrs. Maclure were with Annie, in the 
front bedroom. The little farmhouse was all on one floor. 
After a word with Leon and his son the doctor went in to 
see Annie; and a few minutes later he brought Mrs. 
Maclure out. 

“T want you to take her home, Leon,” he explained in 
good-natured tones. ‘‘She’s just fretting herself around 
here, and bothering me. Now, Mrs. Maclure, you go 
home and go to bed and sleep, and you can come over and 
see your grandson along in the morning.” 

Annie’s mother was desperately anxious to stay; only 
the doctor’s authority could have banished her. Leon had 
a weeping woman on his hands all the way home; he re- 
turned relievedly, and found that Sam had gone in to speak 


He Looked for the First Time Upon the Withered and Contorted Countenance of His Son 


to Annie. Leon took up his vigil in the kitchen, and by 
and by Doctor Crapo and Sam came out to sit with him 
for a while. It had begun to rain; the drops slashed against 
the windows in a gusty and hilarious fashion. The two 
older men sought to divert Sam, who sat morose and frown- 
ing with his hands clasped between his knees, and his ears 
attuned to every sound from the front room. Leon harked 
back to the night Sam was born. 

“‘T can remember it plain enough,” he averred. ‘‘ Mary 
had the colic or something and cried all night long, me 
jumping her on my knee to keep her quiet. I didn’t have 
time to worry much about Jennie. I remember Mrs. Weir 
had come up; and when she come out to the kitchen just 
about daylight with you wrapped in an old red blanket 
she had to wake me up. Mary’d gone to sleep, and so 
had I. We were both good and tired.” 

“The husbands always give me more bother than the 
wives,’ Doctor Crapo agreed. “I’ve had men faint on my 
hands. Will Bissell’s a pretty hearty man, but I remember 
when his first baby was born he went outdoors and fainted 
under some lilac bushes and I had to give him the last drop 
of whisky I had to bring him to.” 

“T took the first one pretty hard, too,’’ Leon assented. 
“T expect most men do. It’s'a scary thing; but it comes 
out all right. Kind of wonderful, don’t you think so, 
doctor?” 

The physician smiled. “Yes, yes. It’s the part of doc- 
toring I always like the best. You see, you have something 
to show for your work when you’re done.” 

He went away for a while, and Leon tried to lead Sam to 
talk; but Sam sat still and sweated nervously; and when 
he spoke his voice cracked, and when he laughed it was like 
a shriek. 

Leon said at last, ‘Come now, come. Get hold of your- 
self, Sam. Annie’ll be wanting to see you, first thing you 
know. You’ve got to have a grin ready for her. You’re 
whiter than a miller’s hat right now.” 

Sam looked at his father 
wistfully. ‘““Am I? I feel 
like it. Do you think she’ll 
be all right?” 

“Well, they most always 
are,’ Leon assured him 
gravely. 

It rained all night; but 
after a while a gray dawn 
broke through the rain. 
Fergus, Sam’s brother, 
came furtively to the door 
to askif there was any news 
and Leon bade him come 
in. Fergus hesitated. 

“J just got up,’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘The chores ain’t 
done. I thought I’d come 
over and ask.”’ 

““T’m going to make some 
coffee,’ Leon told him. 
“You can wait for that, I 
expect.’’ He directed Fer- 
gus, with a glance, to speak 
to his brother. 

The boy went over and 
struck Sam on the shoulder 
and cried: ‘Hello, old- 
timer! What’re you so 
down in the mouth about, 
anyway?” 

Sam retorted, ‘“‘Oh, shut 
up, kid!” 

And Fergus grinned at 
his father, who was busy 
at the cupboards. 

Leon called to his son: 
“Hey, Sam, come and find 


some coffee for me. I 
don’t know where Annie 
keeps it.”’ 


He kept Sam busy while 
he built up the fire and 
presently had eggs frying 
in butter, and toast in 
preparation atop the stove. 
Doctor Crapo came out 
and applauded these prep- 
arations, spoke in a low 
tone to Leon and returned 
to his patient. Leon made 
Sam and Fergus sit down 
and eat. The doctor sent 
Jennie out for a moment; 
she kissed Sam and drank 
a cup of coffee and disap- 
peared again; and her son 
saw how white and drawn 
she was and was more afraid 
than he had been before. 
(Continued on Page 125) 


FRIEND of ours, 
a rancher from 
many miles 


away—three mountain 
ranges, two valleys 
and a desert—came to 
visit us unexpectedly 
and found us in the 
midst of a fancy-dress 
party. I was dressed 
in some sort of an ab- 
surd disguise, and the 
doctor, my partner, 
was dressed in some- 
thing even more ab- 
surd. We give these 
parties every now and 
then, usually on the 
spur of the moment, 
and it is extraordinary 
what effective cos- 
tumes can be made 
out of skins and Turk- 
ish towels and Indian 
relics and curtains. 
The near neighbors 
drop in and it is all 
very colorful and 
amusing—the big log 
eabin lit with candles, 
the fire smoldering in 
an open fireplace, the 
fiddlers over in one 
corner; and, unlike 
most faney-dress par- 
ties, the cowboys real 
cowboys. But the 
visiting rancher, being 
asimple man of cattle, 
and arriving after dusk 
when the party was at 
its height, was taken aback and 
for a while imagined himself, I 
dare say, in a place where the 
inmates had overpowered 
their keepers, as in De Mau- 
passant’s story—or was it 
Edgar Allan Poe’s? 

He regarded the doctor 
and myself sympathetically. 

His voice was full of con- 
cern. 

“So you have to give these 
things in order to keep the 
dudes amused, do you?” he 
asked. 

“Not at all,” retorted the 
doctor; ‘“‘we and the dudes 
give them in order to keep the 
outfit amused.” 

And this statement has not al- 
ways been, in the history of the 
ranch, an exaggeration. There have 
been summers—as the one in ques- 
tion—when we had to keep our eyes on 
a particularly difficult and restless group 
of young men and women who were working 
for us; a group infinitely harder to satisfy than 
double the same number of tourists. Nor can you light- 
heartedly dismiss your employes, once the busy season 
has started; not on a dude ranch. You are too far away 
from the nearest centers of population. By the time July 
has come all the available local youth, male or female— 
the country does not boast of any great number—are al- 
ready spoken for. 


Al Popular Place to Work 


bts dude wrangler, however, has no difficulty in obtain- 
ing all the hands he wants before the season begins. In- 
deed, that is perhaps the one problem that gives him no 
concern, to the great rage of the ordinary rancher, who 
finds himself unable to compete with the attractions of a 
dude ranch. Young people like to work on a dude ranch. 
They are interesting places, small towns set down in the 
wilderness—during the summer months much more of a 
town than any cow town is, for during the summer most of 
the active blood of a cow town is out on the range or on the 
ranches. Older people, if they are intelligent, like to work 
on a dude ranch too. They have an opportunity to meet 
visitors from all over the country, to talk to them. Besides, 
since there are always plenty of hands on a dude ranch, the 
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work is never too heavy. Every 
spring we are literally deluged 
with petitions for work. Let- 
ters come to us from the Kast, 
from far-away Western 
states, from the Pacific 
Coast. Sometimes we run 
across charming and adven- 
turous college girls, who take 
this means of seeing their 
country during their vaca- 
tions. 
But on the other hand, once 
a dude ranch is in full swing 
it is like a fairly complicated 
machine whose parts are hard 
to replace. If one of the cogs 
breaks you must work frantically 
to repair the break, and at the 
same time try to keep the machine 
running as if nothing had happened. 
Your passengers—the tourists—do 
not understand any failure in the system, 
and there is no reason why they should; 
they are paying you to see that there is no 
failure in the system. It is at times, however, dif- 
ficult to remain calm when your machinery is creaking and 
groaning heavily. 

There are days in the histories 6f all ranches when trou- 
ble seems to come to a head, and this is especially true on 
a dude ranch. I don’t know why, but it is so. For weeks 
everything has been going smoothly, and then suddenly, 
out of a clear sky, disaster piles up like a thunderstorm. 
And on a dude ranch the owner feels very much like the 
captain of a ship who discovers fire in the hold of his vessel, 
but who, under no circumstances, must let anyone but his 
crew know about it. 

Visualize the circumstances, and in order to help you 
visualize them I will hint to you what the system on a dude 
ranch is. 

Here then is a supposedly self-contained place, usually 
miles from any source of supplies, upon which temporarily 
anywhere from seventy-five to a hundred and fifty people 
are living—in our case, an average of seventy-five; fifty 
dudes, twenty-five or so ranch hands. 

During the busy season we employ two cooks, a dish- 
washer, two waitresses, two cabin girls, a housekeeper, two 
laundresses, a roustabout, a carpenter, a roustabout’s 
helper, two horse wranglers—day and night, the latter 
in Western parlance called a nighthawk—a teamster, a 
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foreman, two 5 
dude wranglers jy 
ally Eastern ¢\ 
men—a truck jy 
and two guide| { 
camp horse wrig] 
and two camp }¢ 
the latter freq ‘n 
increased by fre; 
to three other 4 
outfits. If you |q 
these, three pi 
and the wives || 
of these partne | 
will see that ow 
ors do not lack » 
tention. Twent x 
people in all, or¢ 
erably more tha/¢ 
half the total nn 
of our tourists, t]| 
proportion }}j 
partly due to tl { 
that some of c* 
rangements are » 
sarily primiti, 
that personal ;¥ 
has to take the) 
of central heatir | 
so on, but main|, 
to the diversifi|: 
terests of a ran), 
creased fourfold} 
ranch happens 1|| 
dude ranch. 
Now we can {1 
the dudes—fii) 
them; and let vt 
this as an avert} 
sortment: 1]\ 
young men al 
university age, <1 
or seven young women somewhere between flapperdo |; 
womanhood. These are easy to account for. They ai< 
stantly off on parties of their own and have the pl 
carelessness concerning details characteristic of the): 
Five families, mother, father and their broods, rangin 
elder sons and daughters to the youngest flowers | 
flock; the older sons and daughters being lumped wi) 
class first mentioned—the young men and women} 
therefore little trouble, but the mothers and fathers a| 
youngest flowers of the flock demanding infinite th | 
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The Three Classes of Faultfinder 


BOUT the youngest flowers of the flock one tl, 
especially to be remembered—they must have mi) 
plenty of it, and they must have green vegetables. ) 
the fathers and mothers several things are to be rm’ 
bered; bridge—and now, God save the mark, mah-jc? 
instruction in horseback riding and a reconstruction 0} 
point of view, so that instead of thinking they are 
solely for their children’s health and pleasure they wi} 
ize the benefits and pleasures they themselves are dei’ 
That takes care of about thirty-eight people, and t} 
mainder of the fifty is made up of a dozen or so bac 
and unmarried women, who, if you give the former | 
of shooting and fishing and the latter plenty of ridir 
scenery, are as easy to account for as the younger me) 
women; indeed, possibly easier, for it is amongst 
people that the dude wrangler frequently finds his m« 
customed and sympathetic guests. They know wha’ 
are there for and they know how to look for it. 
Naturally amongst all these fifty or so souls, so! 
them millionaires, some of them hard workers, so 
them from New York, some of them from San Frar 
there are bound to be a few dyspeptics—however 1) 
intentioned—and formalists and perfectionists. Th 
understand no breakdown in the food supplies and © 
cooking, the second understand no delay of any kir 
meals, horses or people—and the third frequently 1 
stand nothing at all. These must be soothed and mi 
understand; but on the other hand, they must be) 
as little just cause for complaint as is humanly po 
But it isn’t always humanly possible. One of the ke 
perfectionist—once asked us why we didn’t swee' 
corrals out every day. We do clean them frequently, | 
takes a scraper and two horses to do so; and even Her 
with his experience of the Augean stables, couldn’t : 
them. 
Back of these fifty human souls—taking care of 4 
ministering to them—are the twenty-seven or sO 
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yu: I have mentioned, incalcu- 
as all human souls are, in- 
jlalable as are the tourist souls. 
h problems and perplexities 
* dude wrangler do not end 
i{ his tourists; they only begin 
42. When he has his tourists 
ll icely settled and contented 
« ust see that his outfit is also 
icy settled and contented; and 
jsoroblems are increased be- 
ye of the material out of which 
wh of his outfitis made. Like 
yPersian poet, he is continu- 
iltrying to mold things nearer 
) s heart’s desire. 

‘me of our outfit—they call 
yoselves roughnecks, in con- 
‘sistinction to dudes—are pro- 
sonals—the cooks, the wait- 
«2s, the housekeeper; and 
yugh the years we have built 
p nucleus of trained assistants 
wuch crucial positions as that 
fhe roustabout and horse 
tigler which comes back to us 
x mafterseason. But the out- 
d hands, on the whole—the other horse wranglers, and 
uteamsters, even the cabin girls and laundresses—are 
eiently local boys and girls and frequently raw and un- 
sied; and with all their virtues, Far Westerners are a 
sess people with, in the beginning, not the slightest 
32 of personal service. You have to handle them differ- 
77 from the average run of employes; you have to appeal 
jieir common sense and decency and loyalty, and you 
sithem to do things politely. 

»rsonally I think that is as it should be. I believe ina 
m2 of personal service; that is, I believe in people giving 
j1e utmost a quid pro quo, giving full value for the pay 
i receive; but on the other hand, I believe equally in 
sity and independence on the part of the giver; and as 
ih as possible, I like the people who work for me to be 
Hriends. I like them to realize that everyone is engaged 
i common enterprise, and I cannot conceive, when feasi- 
lof an intelligent employer not adopting the profit- 
ving plan. How can you expect intense ambition from 
ane who is only receiving wages? 


Dancing as a Sedative 


3/T many of your employes are young, and when they 
-live at the place of employment, as is true with us, 
ve is still another factor to be considered. Whether 
ccing for their living or not, the young justly demand 
msement, and the man who tries to balk this natural 
eve is altogether a fool and something of a criminal. 
€there is not much formal amusement on a dude ranch 
4: dark, the time 
upeople working 
nyou have at 
ur disposal. 
ancing is a 
ut sedative. If 
esterner is in a 
a humor all you 
a2to do as agen- 
i thing to get 
1 out of it is to 
tim dance. The 
ule is more or less 
': of the East- 
ir, although the 
ace has never 
€i such an essen- 
Zin civilization 
st has been in 
<tier countries, 
lre—until the 
40 and phono- 
tph were in- 
eed—it was fre- 
Untly the only 
2n of amuse- 
ut. The Mor- 
«. Church made 
‘most a part of 
ue ritual, and the 
jabs Jews, being 
4 lemen and fron- 
men, glorified 
I have fre- 
untly known men 
Jide forty miles 
fo through the 
‘er cold of a win- 
) night merely 
ithe purpose of 
iting a foot. 


Horses Saddled Up and Waiting at the Hitching Rack at Bar B:C Ranch. 
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In the old days when women were scarce, some of the 
men would tie handkerchiefs on their arms and take the 
places of the missing ladies. Bill Newbold told me that 
over in Wind River there was a time in his youth when there 
were only two ladies who attended dances, and they didn’t 
like each other and had threatened to shoot at the least 
jostling. I imagine that this made for good dancing—their 
partners would be particularly careful. At all events the 
best way to keep a dude outfit happy is to give 
them plenty of dancing. But the reverse side 
of the Far Westerner’s independence is not 
quiteso commendable. He—orshe—does 
not like or understand system; and 
having been born into a world where 
there is plenty of space, he—or 
she—sees no reason why an empty 
tin can, for instance, shouldn’t be 
given to the elements. You open 
a tin can, you use its contents, 
and then you throw the can out 
of the window. What could be 
simpler? And if it happens to 
be a tobacco ean, you throw it 
down wherever you happen to 
be. 

It has taken us years to im- 
press upon our outfits the need 
for order and cleanliness; years 
to impress upon them that a rake 
and a broom are the greatest labor 
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savers, if used in time, man has 
yet invented. If the average 
tourist went to the ordinary 
ranch he would have a better idea 
of what we have accomplished 
in this respect than he has now. 
Even out in the untouched for- 
ests you cannot always get away 
from the Westerner’s reckless- 
ness with cans. The forest serv- 
ice and the national-park service 
have by years of vigilance and 
heavy punishments taught the 
great American public that fires 
in heavy timber are dangerous; 
their next job is to teach the same 
public by years of vigilance and 
heavy punishments that dirty 
camps are, if not so dangerous, 
at least equally to be avoided 


Sherlocking 


E HAVE one head guide 
who always carries a short- 
handled rake with him on pack 
trips, and if I was not already 
devoted to this man personally, I would be devoted to him 
for this custom of his. Last summer he and I spent one whole 
day raking up a camp on the shores of one of the loneliest 
lakes in the Rocky Mountains, thirty miles or so from the 
nearest habitation, but when we first got there the wilder- 
ness looked like a city dump. How can people be so filthy? 
Incidentally, our disgust was tempered with interest and 
amusement, for while raking up this camp we discovered 
almost exactly the habits and places of residence 
and natures and even the appearances of the 
people who’had camped there a year be- 
fore, and who had left their traces behind 
them. The outfit came from across the 
mountains to the northeast, and the 
party they were guiding consisted of 
aman and his wife—a middle-aged 
New Yorker and a pretty wife; or, 
at least, one who thought she was 
pretty. She was also a selfish 
wife. The man was a banker, or 
in some financial business, and 
he was portly, of a bilious tem- 
perament, careless and obsti- 
nate. During his stay in this 
particular place, which must 
have lasted at least five days, he 
had had an attack of his favorite 
illness and there were indications 
that he had been so cross that his 
crossness had reacted unfavorably 
upon his men. Ob- 
viously the cook 
had made a half- 
hearted attempt to 
bury cans and rub- 
bish in the begin- 
ning, but after a 
while had given up 
in disgust and had 
flung things in all 
directions. Here is 
how we discovered 
these things: 

The party had 
left its bough beds 
just where they had 
first been placed, 
and under the 
bough beds were 
numerous telltale 
clews. Thehusband 
had used a square 
tent and his wife a 
tepee. She was too 
selfish, therefore, to 
share a tent with 
him; and further- 
more, she had 
picked the best site 
and had given him 
an exceedingly poor 
one. But she was 
nervous and unused 
to the woods— 
probably afraid of 
bears—for the 
square tent was as 
near to the tepee as 
it could be without 

(Continued on 

Page 174) 


AMES JOSEPH ASHBY, alias Bw E a tt Ri; el C tl 
«) sesent James Corbley, alias Corbley IBY vere © ES as @ 


Ashby James, Jr., was not an ordi- 
nary thief. By that is meant the ac- 
cepted yegg of movie and fiction. James 
Joseph therefore did not wear an Inver- 
ness and a white bulging shirt front when 
on yegging bent. Neither did he wear 
a cap, nor a closely shaved blue jowl, 
nor a suspicious projection in his right- 
hand coat pocket, nor even the familiar 
upturned coat collar of the criminal il- 
lustrators. 

In point of fact, James Joseph, or 
Joseph James, or Corbley Ashby, de- 
pending on the time of year and section 
of the country, did not consider him- 
self a yegg. The psychology of the 
thing was simple. If a man thought of 
himself as a yegg he acted like a yegg. 
On the other hand, if he considered him- 
self a bit of a book salesman none too 
prosperous, he acted like a book sales- 
man none too prosperous. 

He possessed a pair of shy gray eyes 
and aslow smile that wrinkled about his 
eyes. Any policeman duty-bound could 
search him at any hour of the day or 
night without discovering an ugly blue- 
black automatic or a set of marvelous 
steel instruments sewed into the lining 
of his quiet blue serge vest. In his neat 
brief case, however, an accordion of 
covers of Anyman’s Library could be 
found at any time; also plenty of sub- 
scription blanks. Given the opportu- 
nity, there issued from the pleasant 
lips fluent and persuasive sales patter. 
James Joseph saw a prospect, not a 
policeman. Once in Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, he had sold a suspicious minion of 
the law a copy of the war in pictures. 
Twice circumstances had not been 
favorable due to unforeseen develop- 
ments. The first, arising from a cleverly 
concealed burglar alarm, resulted in 
seventeen months of unpleasant con- 
finement in Columbus, Ohio. The sec- 
ond period of rest, spent at Auburn, 
New York, came about through a fall 
from an icy fire escape just when a fall 
was most inconvenient. But then, according to James 
Joseph, every salesman has his ups and downs. 

In other ways did James Joseph violate the esprit de 
corps of yeggdom. He did not frequent soft-drink parlors 
or dance with violently colored ladies to the cracked tinkle 
of a coin piano. He referred to no gentleman as a dick or 
a sneaker or a fatty. He spoke of no lady as a moll or a 
skirt or arib. To crack a crib, as far as James Joseph was 
concerned, was a shabby trick to play on an infant. 

People who frequent cafeterias where the meat orders 
average less than thirty-five cents have no cause to fear the 
stern though slightly reddened eye of the law. From long 
experience James Joseph knew he could select an egg-and- 

‘lettuce salad and smile at the lady cashier and eat in 
absolute peace. 

The tin tray became as shiny a badge of innocence as 
a well-worn though neatly pressed serge suit. Both were 
as free from taint as a Sunday-school button. 

Thus, James Joseph stepped into the dark narrow alley 
which ran between the old Concord Building and the rising 
granite of the Industrial Trust Company with the free, 
firm step of a young man righteously bound. It was only 
nine o’clock, but a misty drizzle had turned the narrow 
canon into a shadowless hole. James Joseph stepped along 
with neither suspicious slowness nor nervous haste. 

The Concord Building was an ancient monument to 
days long past. Its fire escape was a civic duty of later 
days. It creaked wide and low, like the hasty architectural 
postscript it was. 

James Joseph walked briskly under its ghostly outline, 
leaped silently upward and clambered noiselessly to his 
feet. Here and there above him a lighted window brushed 
the weathered iron with palpitating silver. Out beyond 
the narrow cafion passing motors lit the wet asphalt like 
fire play on patent leather. James Joseph smiled into the 
darkness and moved lightly upward. 

At the stretches of silver he paused, peered and moved 
swiftly forward. At the sixth story he stopped beside a 
window that looked into a darkened room. Within, a nar- 
row shaft of gray light came in over the transom from the 
dimly lit well of the building. Through the glass came the 
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“T Am So Happy; Mr. Ashby. 
About the Darkest Moment Always Coming Just Before the Dawn’”’ 


cluck of an old-fashioned clock, roosting like some mis- 
shapen fowl within the gray radiance. James Joseph care- 
fully unbuttoned his light overcoat and the blue serge coat 
beneath. From an upper vest pocket he removed a foun- 
tain pen, and unscrewing the pen point inserted a flat 
piece of steel in its place. With this he turned back to the 
window. A moment later he synchronized the creak of 
the rising window with the slight wail of the weathered 
iron. 

The room was hot with the overabundance of radiation 
furnished in days of cheap coal. The rheumatic tick of the 
clock seemed to clang in the stillness. James Joseph sur- 
veyed the dim room with a slow smile. In the half light it 
looked like a stage setting for some ancient drama of busi- 
ness. The old roll-top desk against the side wall, the tall 
cabinet of dark wood beside the cracked marble washstand, 
the ancient safe in the far corner—all seemed to partake of 
the grim medieval aspect of a Brady photograph of the 
Civil War to the still-smiling Joseph. Here was respecta- 
bility. Here was citizenship! Here were all the things that 
were honest and good and true! 

James Joseph recalled the tenant as he had appeared 
that afternoon studying the accordion backs of Anyman’s 
Library—a big pompous man. James Joseph had thought 
of a steel engraving of Daniel Webster in History in Pic- 
tures. A Daniel Webster in steel-rimmed spectacles and a 
rather soiled collar. A Daniel Webster in the old frock 
coat of the law, but slightly frayed and certainly a bit 
greasy about the cuffs. Twinkling little eyes full of cunning 
and a long, drooping, cruel mouth. James Joseph won- 
dered, as he fingered his fountain pen, why all lawyers 
coughed so much and why they rolled out the simplest 
sentences. The lawyer in Columbus had been that way. 
But his grammatical gargling had not saved the day. 
Mr. Abner H. Hunter had turned down Anyman’s 


FULLER 


It Makes Me Believe in That Old Saying 


ink, yielded nothing of interest. Two files of old ' 


Library in exactly the same way) 
afternoon. Lightly, James Joseph 
dered if they were all that way. _ 
In fiction, the intruder moved q 
and furtively about his nefarious , 
ness. James Joseph stood in the n\ 
of the dim room and whistled soft, 
der his breath—whistled Wait Tj; 
Sun Shines, Nellie, with variations 
room did not look like ready m | 
but Abner H. Hunter was suppos| 
bearich man. James Joseph kney } 
rather vaguely—mortgages and t 
James Joseph scratched the point | 
smooth-shaven but not blue chil, 
idly wondered why dullness an , 
spectability always seemed to go 
in hand, like the boy and the g_ 
the life-insurance calendar. Her) 
respectability, dull, stolid—and | 
greasy; an open grave, but hones 
James Joseph moved across the ) 
quietly but not furtively. The)j 
fashioned safe was his objective, 4 
his immediate destination. In fic 
soup or marvelously sensitized f 
offered the open sesame in safes, | 
first James Joseph knew nothing ¢ 
The second method, fiction asid 
terribly slow and often unsuccess| 
The fountain pen opened the ol) 
top desk at once; more efficiently } 
the old-fashioned key, probaliae: | 
Joseph switched to another tune) 
Break the News to Mother, | ‘a 
Within, the two upper pigeor| 
were locked. With only a slight, 
the fountain pen opened the first 
the right. Still whistling softly 
Joseph carried the contents of 
to the shaft of light provided bt 
transom and sorted the collecti, 
papers with nimble fingers. — 
slight cluck of disappointment, || 
turned and opened the second con | 
ment. In the bottom of the di) 
under a batch of papers bound) 
rubber bands, lay a small 
James Joseph held it closer to: 
Three figures appeared on t 
dirty surface, in purple ink 
Success upon him, James Joseph 
his pleasure in a change of tune. W 
in the Cold, Cold Groun’ well a-going, 
to the old-fashioned safe, merged in the 
shadows of the corner of the room. 1 
door opened noiselessly. James Jos 
the steel fountain pen around and cast a slen 
of light into the interior. The metal cap th 
the bulb he placed in a lower vest pocket. A meti) 
patch box yielded twenty-seven dollars in cash, a % 
two-cent stamps and a second mortgage for twent( 
hundred dollars. James Joseph removed the casi 
thrust the box back into the safe. A dozen old ac 
books, thumbed and covered with the same strong ] 


ao. 


spondence. A quart bottle of whisky, three-qu’ 
empty. James Joseph pushed it back with a grin. 
explained the little glass wedged in among the files. «| 
Joseph chuckled. The greasy old gentleman was a 
inal, too—as one yegg to another now. | 

But nothing else. James Joseph pushed the old ac! 
books back into their places with the vigor of disgust! 
last movement dislodged a dusty newspaper that ec 
the bottom of the safe and revealed a long manila. 
lope. Even as he slit the end of the heavy paper: 
Joseph knew that he had pay dirt here. | 

Under the light from the transom the contents |' 
envelope were revealed—three letters. To one we) 
tached, with a steel clip, two hundred-dollar bills. 
Joseph looked at the date of the letter. Mailed too] 
reach its destination in time to bank. Another of the! 
was written in longhand, and as James Joseph stal! 
it a strangely pleasant perfume reached his nostril: 
odor that reminded him of green fields after a spring’ 
Wholesome. He began to read: ai 


» et 
MILAN, O., January 28, 1 


Mr. ABNER HuntER, Concord Building, Cleveland, 0. _ 


Dear Mr. Hunter: You probably don’t remember m 
was quite a little girl when you lived in Milan; but I 2 
Hawke’s daughter. As you know, father has been : 
for the past seven years and I have been teaching SC 
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[ n writing you because you used to know father and live in 
Seland—and because you are a lawyer. Father felt that you 
wild take more of a personal interest in our trouble than a 
t nger. [ 
t yest like a play or something. We have a mortgage on the 
sl house here, put on to see father through. It was for sixteen 
»dred dollars and I have been putting my salary by to meet it 
nAarch, when it comes due. About a month ago a man came 
‘che house and saw father. In his condition, father loves to 
se somebody to talk with. This man was selling stock in a 
wch company. He told father he could double his money in 
Shty days, as there was what he called a pool or something in it. 
Pre is no use going into the details, but it ended up by us 
ang fifteen hundred dollars’ worth of the stock, which the 
yi was sure would be doubled for us long before we needed the 
miey. He said the stock would be listed on an exchange and 
» ould sell it readily. 

fter a month I wrote to the company, Simon & Co., and 
ied them to sell my stock—I inclosed it—and remit to me. 
Py wrote back and told me there was no market for the stock 
ihe present time and maybe wouldn’t be for some time. 
| rote back and explained what the salesman had said, but 
‘ve heard nothing in reply. As we will soon need the money 
my badly, I wonder if you will see if there is anything that can 
ylone. Very truly yours, 


‘ ALICE HAWKE. 


J §. Mr. Querle, who holds the mortgage, has been very nice 
w will extend the time; but he will not take the stock for his 
ntgage, because, he says, the company—the watch com- 
»y—is no good and that Simon & Co. are not very highly con- 
jired in Cleveland. Rien 


ames Joseph turned to the second letter with the crisp 
yidred-dollar bills attached. It bore the glittering letter- 
4d of Simon & Co. He read it slowly: 


| 

lear Mr. Hunter: We are in receipt of your letter of the other 
i. Of course there is no legal liability attached to us in this 

iter. If our salesman said the things mentioned he did so 
yout our consent or authority. 

lowever, we agree with you that we do not wish any unpleas- 
4 notoriety and are therefore adopting the suggestion made in 
“r letter and are inclosing a retainer fee of two hundred dollars 
cave you act for us in this 
miter. 

‘hanking you for your in- 
ést in this matter, 

_ We remain, 

| Sincerely yours, 

Smon & Co. 

'. S$. For obvious reasons 
vire forwarding the retainer 
nash instead of by check. 


‘ames Joseph turned to 
1 third letter—a thin 
let of yellow paper, evi- 
litly a carbon copy. It 
i) was dated February 
ish: 

Year Miss Hawke: I am in 
e:ipt of your letter. I have 
answered it sooner be- 
se I felt you would prefer 
Gave me make a thorough 
nestigation first. 

/am very sorry to say that 
hing can be done in this 
mter. You had best forget 
Wabout it and try to get the 
mtgage renewed and begin 
fin. Perhaps sometime the 
tk of the company may be- 
@e very valuable, but as 


1 


jon & Co. told you, no mar- 
exist for the stock at the 
sent time. 

Vith best regards to your 
dier, in memory of ‘my old 
lis in Milan, I am 

| Very truly yours, 

| ABNER H. HUNTER. 
".S. As a friend-I would 
“ise you to let the matter 
lip and say nothing to any- 
1. I know how small towns 


oH A, H. H. 


‘The dirty old lizard!” 
nes Joseph spat in the 
lection of the sagging 
vel chair. “The digni- 
* old thief!” 

Romantic by nature, Mr. 
thby drew a pathetic 
rntal picture of the 
‘,ool-teacher and her 
cher. A pair of simple 
rcels. It was like the let- 
« said. A play. He re- 
rmbered a moving picture 
a girl slaving for her in- 
jiid father. That girl was 
wonder, however; a regu- 
é blossom. There were 
sis like that in the mov- 

In real life, however, 
+» poor old girl was prob- 
iy thin and wan, with a 
Mn figure and thin hair; 

her name, maybe. 
ames Joseph closed the 
and carefully locked it, 


“Ue 


the letters and currency still in his free hand. He pulled 
down the top of the desk and moved quietly to the window. 
Without deciding why, he placed the money in his vest 
pocket and stuffed the letters into the inside pocket of his 
topcoat. Carefully he raised the window. It was raining 
lightly and the haze of a winter rain was much in evidence. 
Below, only one patch of light danced on the fire-escape 
iron. He began to descend. 

At the entrance to the alley he hesitated. To the north 
the blazing windows of a department store illuminated the 
approaching form of a policeman. To the south the dark- 
ened face of the Concord Building cloaked the sidewalk in 
silver gloom. 

James Joseph Ashby, alias Joseph James Corbley, alias 
Corbley Ashby James, Jr., was not an ordinary thief. He 
turned and spat into the darkened alley and then moved 
briskly into the brilliant path of the approaching guardian 
of the law. He whistled cheerily a tune of his youth—The 
Letter Edged in Black! 

Ir 
eS HEN Thomas F. Jones, of Albany, New York, was 
plugging away at a routine office job he had one 
thought—‘ How can I use my spare time to get me into 
something that will pay me real money, hold out to me a 
larger, better and more expansive future?’ 

“He found the answer to that question—as thousands 
and thousands of other men have found it—in home study 
under the Plotkin Problem Plan. 

“While other men about him in the big general offices 
were wasting their evenings, so far as business advance- 
ment was concerned, Jones was working out problem after 
problem that he knew he must face in the bigger and better 
positions. He was studying the principles that govern the 
solution of such problems under the Plotkin method. He 
was learning how successful business institutions work. 


The Blood Surged to His Face, and When it Ebbed — After an Electric Moment—He Nodded. 


“While Jones was preparing, the way seemed dark, beset 
with obstacles. It took will power to keep to the task. 
When one of the boys at the office suggested an evening of 
pool, Jones clenched his jaw and thought of the bright path 
ahead—a path blazed by Plotkin Problem Plans. 

“Today Jones is getting his six thousand a year, and 
next year looks like ten thousand sure ——”’ 

James Joseph Ashby tipped the magazine backward into 
an empty cereal dish and yawned. 

“They ought to run a credit line on that kind of stuff,” 
he complained to his egg cup—‘“‘ With apologies to P. T. 
Barnum.” 

A waitress mopping the white enamel table on the other 
side of the aisle nodded pleasantly. A violent whiff of car- 
nation accompanied the nod. It reminded James Joseph of 
the night before. He looked at the waitress again. She was 
young, and her white apron, shining with starch, served as 
an admirable background for black hair and black eyes. 
Being a bit of a philosopher, James Joseph watched the 
girl over his coffee cup. An awful whiff, but a pleasant 
eyeful. Life was funny that way. The other—the letter— 
was like a violin solo the way it got to you; and yet in per- 
son the illusion would melt into a thin, bony reality. Over 
the last triangle of toast James Joseph decided that an old- 
maid school-teacher was enough of a tragedy without a 
letter such as reposed in the inside pocket of his well-worn 
serge. 

Out in the street, James Joseph tucked the neatly folded 
black leather portfolio containing Anyman’s Library un- 
der his arm and moved briskly westward. At the square, 
with its grim bronze men of the Civil War, he thought of 
Mr. Abner H. Hunter opening his safe and then opening 
his mouth in the name of law and order. He thought of the 
smug gentlemen sitting around the pleasant offices of 
Simon & Co. All honest men! James Joseph spat in the 
gutter, and a grim face, 
running with the blue-green 
sweat of bronze, nodded 
down in approval. 

Or so it seemed to James 
Joseph. 

A gaudy bus swept along. 
A red-and-green affair with 
a huge white sign which 
read, Elyria, Sandusky, 
Milan. James Joseph 
stepped off the curb and 
held up his hand. Twenty 
minutes later he was being 
whisked through suburbs 
which still dripped from the 
rain of the night before. 
The thing was still dim 
within him. 

A fat man with a large 
sample bag got on at a stop 
before a pair of bleak red 
buildings. He flowed into 
the rest of the seat occupied 
by James Joseph. Still 
puzzling over his idiotic 
decision, James Joseph 
pushed himself silently into 
the far corner. What would 
he do when he got there? 
Why had he started in the 
first place? Why 

“This is a hell of a win- 
ter.” 

The fat man accom- 
panied the observation by 
running a flaccid hand un- 
der the damp brim of his 
derby. 

James Joseph admitted 
it absently. 

“Things are certainly 
changing. Why, only the 
other day I was reading 
that they were having flow- 
ers up in Canada. Can you 
beat that? A place where 
the snow usually spoils the 
labor-day parades.” The 
voice rumbled on. 

James Joseph presently 
agreed. The weather was 
not nearly so foolish as a 
certain book agent. It 
probably had sound reasons 
for raining in midwinter, 
whereas 

“Tt raises hell with busi- 
ness. Unsettles people. 
Can’t make up their minds 
on anything. Just as if 
people didn’t eat fancy can 

(Continued on Page 48) 


**So,”? He Said 
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Simple Taxes 


EVERAL million men and women are now convalesc- 
S ing, albeit slowly, from a severe and acute case of 
taxitis. It is true that the actual crisis was passed on March 
fifteenth, and the patient did not die. But troublesome 
and persistent symptoms remain, refusing to respond to 
that greatest of all therapies, time. There yet linger, 
to name only a few, irritation, actual inflammation of the 
temper, and continued exhaustion. 

It is going a little far perhaps to say, as did a representa- 
tive in Congress during the course of the recent debate on 
the revenue bill, that the income-tax law has created more 
fear “‘than any other law that was ever put on the statute 
books.”’ But there will be no disagreement with his further 
statement that the complex, technical and incomprehensi- 
ble nature of the returns has actually intimidated millions 
of persons. 

Whatever form of revenue legislation finally emerges 
from the deliberation of the First Session of the Sixty- 
Highth Congress, and becomes law through the signature of 
the President, it seems most improbable that any simplifi- 
cation will make itself manifest. In fact there is a likeli- 
hood that the income-tax law will become more complicated 
than ever. 

There is no more common remark in business circles than 
that men object not so much to the amount of taxes as 
to their complexity, and above all, the uncertainty as to 
what must be paid. This applies even more to corporations 
than to individuals. Accountants say that what the in- 
dividual taxpayer dislikes is being held to strict accuracy. 
A nation trained in individualism, we have kept our per- 
sonal accounts quite largely on the backs of old envelopes, 
the margins of newspapers, and on, or in, other equally 
unbusinesslike places. 

The taxpayer, it is said, is most inaccurate, not willfully 
or necessarily in his own favor, but chronically inaccurate 
from long ingrained habit. We have not been obliged in 
the past to keep books, and it comes very hard to do so. 
Having once acquired a system, having once become a na- 
tion of individual bookkeepers, the terrors of the income 
tax will gradually diminish, say the accountants. 

Granting the obvious truth in this point of view, it must 
none the less be stated with all firmness that the trouble or 
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troubles lie deeper. To begin with, there is an unfortunate 
but very widespread conviction that if only Congress or the 
Treasury Department would bestir itself the tax might 
readily be made simpler. Government has enough sins to 
answer for without laying this one at its door. 

What most people not directly connected with tax legis- 
lation overlook is that taxes can be made either reasonably 
equitable or reasonably simple, but not both at the same 
time, or at least not both without extremely painstaking 
effort. The complexities of the income-tax law are due to 
its exemptions, allowances, deductions, the provisions for 
depreciation, depletion, obsolescence, and for capital gains 
and losses. But the very purpose of these provisions is to 
prevent inequality and injustice, to provide a refuge from 
flagrant hardship, even though it be in a stray case. 

Irresponsible stump speakers and editorial writers may 
orate on the duty of the Government to frame a simple tax 
law, but in the long run equity will beat out simplicity. 
Chairman Green, of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives, has frequently called atten- 
tion to the original income tax of 1862. This law occupied 
three pages, as compared with the one hundred and twenty 
pages which the original bill introduced into the House in 
the present session required. It was simply a tax on gross 
income, with practically no deductions, and with five per 
cent the highest rate. As Mr. Green has said: 

“All through the [present] bill you will find a sys- 
tem of allowances, deductions for depletions and for losses 
that are now being permitted to be carried over even into 
the third year, in order to equalize conditions with refer- 
ence to the taxpayer and prevent the law from bearing too 
hard upon him in any particular year. All these provi- 
sions are just, and perhaps all of them are necessary, but 
every one tends to complicate the law. The complications 
that we have in the present law result from these numerous 
allowances and deductions, which are made all through the 
bill for equalization purposes, which are difficult to write 
and often very difficult to apply, but which on the whole 
tend to mitigate the condition of the taxpayer and to pre- 
vent the tax from imposing undue hardship upon him.” 

Yet we find that every time the revenue measure is 
amended by Congress efforts are made to increase vastly 
its complexity by adding new deductions or exemptions 
and requiring still further details from the taxpayer, even 
to the extent of demanding that he relate the amount of 
his contributions to political parties. It may appeal to our 
sympathies to allow extra exemptions for doctors’ bills, 
nurses’ fees and remote circles of doddering relations, but 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue is quite sufficiently bur- 


dened without being obliged to investigate the personal 


affairs of ten million families. 

It is obviously impossible to equalize conditions abso- 
lutely, to put all individuals or corporations on the same 
basis. It would mean a law unworkable and utterly im- 
possible of administration. As Mr. Garner, ranking 
Democratic member of the Ways and Means Committee, 
has said, “It is not within the brain of man to draw any 
kind of measure, which will get two or three billion dollars, 
that will be exact and just in every particular.”’ 

Or as Chairman Green says, “If we attempted to put 
every taxpayer on the same footing the bill would reach 
around the world. Every time a gentleman finds some 
place where a tax does not work out with absolute equality 
he wants to present an amendment to the bill, which would 
produce in the long run more inequalities.” 

It is clear enough that simplicity will increase as rates 
are decreased. The need for allowances and deductions of 
every description arises almost solely from the sharply 
progressive rates. The highest rate in the law of 1862 was 
five per cent, so that it made little difference whether de- 
ductions were allowed or not. The nation wants a simple 
income tax, but it cannot have simplicity and forty or fifty 
per cent surtax rates any more than it can have heavy 
expenses and low taxes. The two things are utterly op- 
posed. Anyone can write a simple income-tax law with 
maximum rates of five per cent, but not with maximum 
rates which reach half of a man’s income. ; 

It is said that England collects high rates of income tax. 
The statement is true; but the English law is far from sim- 
ple, and there are many serious evasions. Then, too, the 
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English has had an income-tax law for somethir 
three-quarters of a century, and naturally its admi 
tration is far more perfect. In Great Britain tax 
government is recognized as an important professic 
real career. 
It is unnecessary, of course, that every citizen sh 
understand in full the technical details of taxation. 
score of men drive automobiles, to one who thorou; 
understands the mechanism. But there is real danger { 
the Federal income tax in this country may actually hi’ 
under the terrible burden which is being imposed upor t 
As a pure piece of machinery it has been driven too 1k 
and is beginning to show wear and tear. As one of « 
greatest friends the tax has ever had says, it may be « 
big and intricate, especially as a business tax, to be han: i 
by any Administration. | 
The American people believe in the ability-toam bi 
of taxation, and in a reasonable application of the } 
gressive principle. But no political party has any = a 
or commission from the country to exaggerate and dis 
these sound principles to a point where the machit } 
threatens to break down. Under war conditions it \ 
possible to raise large sums by extreme measures—eyel | 
practical confiscation. But the needs of the Governn 
no longer demand confiscation, and there is no 2. 
from the people which requires the breakdown of r 
income tax merely to try out a visionary and dub i 
theory of redistributing wealth. “= | 
Nothing is more needed in the near future than ans 
pert, scientific inquiry into the whole question of Fed: 
taxation. The nonpartisan and monumental work of i 
monetary commission which led up to or at least sugge 
the Federal Reserve banking system should be and ¢ 
duplicated in the near future in the field of taxa n. 
results might prove just as beneficial to the country. 
A complete study, with the resulting popular edueat ) 
of the tax systems of the world might work up to 
mental, organic changes of permanent value in the 
tax law. It might be found that some form of pro 
consumption tax-would prove a valuable co: 
to a reasonable progressive income tax, and per 
more in accordance with ability to pay. The 
taxation is conclusive on the point that no sin 
perfect. The’general property tax was overdo 
income tax is being dangerously overworked. 
may be near when other forms of revenue raising 1 
devised, unless the sum total of taxes can be redu 
There is no simple cure. An exhaustive, pain 
inquiry will help. Recognition of the fact that no 
be overworked or abused will help. If Congress 
public will make the business of collecting tax 
Government a real career much will be acco 
But heat and partisanship and panaceas will only 
still deeper into the mire of confusion, complexity, 
and inequity toward which we seem to be tending 
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Castles in the Air 


GROWING tendency has been shown lately 

the space on top of all high buildings for dw 
houses. Skyscrapers boast one or more bungalows, 
of them quite large and elaborate. Office buildings 1 
apartment houses harbor roof dwellers. These ¢ i 
the air are now regarded as very desirable and t 
strong competition ins them. vi 


and once you step out on the roof you have man 
that the dweller close to mother earth cannot 
complete isolation, uninterrupted view, and the 
breezes from every point of the compass. Yo 
from observation, there is no possibility of burglar 
you are particularly fortunate you may actually 
garden of your own forty-five seconds from Bro 
Having a home above a skyscraper is much the 
building your house on the crest of a mountain. 

Though the number of people who can thus percl 1 
among the clouds will never be large, it is an int 
development and, necessarily, as distinctly Amaia 
the skyscraper itself. 


TYRANCE is in many ways a land of paradox. 
Viewed from afar or seen by the passing 
traveler, she presents a surface appearance 
at is deceptive. Things are frequently not what they 
m and outward semblance does not correspond to inner 
Bat More perhaps than in any other European coun- 
i, one must get below the surface to understand the true 
nd of affairs. 
_ The first impression which France gives the stranger is 
tat of intense unity. A compact country, with a cen- 
tilized government, an old civilization and a special cul- 
ire, both land and people have a marked French stamp 
waich is unmistakable wherever you cross the French 
{mtier. 
_ And when you come to meet Frenchmen this impression 
unity is deepened. In their manners, habits and ordi- 
yry conversation Frenchmen seem alike. Above all, they 
# strongly nationalistic. Almost without exception, 
jenchmen profess an ardent national patriotism. They 
=: forever talking and writing about it. “‘La France” and 
*, Patrie”—the Fatherland—are words continually on 
jench lips. Furthermore, Frenchmen emphasize the 
ity of their country. “France, one and indivisible,” is a 
eck phrase. Lastly, this unitary doctrine is reflected in 
te centralization that characterizes every phase of French 
itional life. Government, finance, education, art and 
jerature—all are centered in Paris, the mighty capital. 
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Seeing these things, what wonder if most foreign observers 
come to think of the French as a homogeneous people, 
essentially of one stock? 

That, at least, is the prevailing idea concerning France 
and the French. And yet it is very far from being the case. 
The truth of the matter is that the French are a nation 
but not a race. France is in fact a good example of na- 
tional, as distinguished from racial, unity. This does not 
mean that the French nation is likely to break up. But it 
does mean that French unity lacks the racial element. 
And this lack the French instinctively feel to be a weakness 
and a possible source of danger to their national life. That 
is just the reason why they are always stressing their unity 
and why they favor extreme centralization. When people 
keep emphasizing something as supremely desirable it is a 
pretty good sign that they are not quite sure of it. We do 
not congratulate ourselves on the air we breathe; we just 
breathe it and take it for granted. 

Compare France with its neighbor, England. Both are 
strongly marked nations. The chief difference is that Eng- 
land has racial unity while France has not. Englishmen 
are overwhelmingly of one stock—the Nordic race. The 
population of France, on the other hand, is highly composite; 
it is made up of all three of the European races in about 
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THESE AWIENS REFUSE 
To BECOME LATINIZED 
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If the Immigration Question Were Reversed 


FOREIGN QUARTER — ROME - = 


the following proportions—30 per cent Nordics, 
55 per cent Alpines, 15 per cent Mediterraneans. 
This difference in the racial make-up of France 
and England explains in great part why the two peoples 
are so different in past history and present outlook. Eng- 
land’s development has been at once more stable and more 
consistent; English party quarrels have been less bitter, 
while there has never been a violent breach with the past 
like that of the French Revolution. Also, English nation- 
ality has been mainly a spontaneous growth, a natural 
evolution; whereas French nationality has been largely 
due to external causes like foreign invasion, combined with 
conscious efforts of the French ruling classes to weld the 
country into a strong political unity. England was a na- 
tion long before France, yet the process was so normal and 
imperceptible that Englishmen have never thought or 
talked much about it. In France, however, national unity 
was attained only after great difficulties, so that in France 
nationality became a conscious principle, inspiring passion- 
ate zeal of an almost religious character. It was revolu- 
tionary France that proclaimed the doctrine of nationality, 
which asserts that national feeling is more powerful even 
than blood in binding men together. 

This doctrine has profoundly affected the thought not 
merely of France but of the whole world, and is still widely 
believed. However, the discoveries of modern science are 
(Continued on Page 154) 
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Easter 


Meyer: LADY, so 
demure, 
Whither—thus ar- 


rayed?”’ 
“Up Fifth Avenue, kind sir, 
To join the glad parade.” 


“‘Baster Lady, kneeling low, 
Forwhom dost thou pray?” 

“Those poor souls behind me, sir, 
Who envy me today.” 


““Haster Lady, stainless one, 
Why those tears—repent- 
ing?”’ 
“Yonder cat has on a hat 
Just like the one I’m rent- 
ing!” 
—TIsabel Woodman Waitt. 


Society 


AM not afraid of devil, 
beast or man, 

Of aught that roams the earth 
or swims the air; 

I have faced without a quiver 

Everything in Nature’s plan, 

From a flooding, frenzied river 

To a rampant grizzly bear. 

I have roamed the seven seas 

With consummate calm and 
ease; 

I have met with equal sang- 
froid hurricane and sum- 
mer breeze. 

I have braved the smiling tiger 

And the weeping crocodile 

In the jungles of the Niger 

And the mud flats of the Nile. 

I could ask no greater pleasure than a hazardous position 

In a quest for pirate treasure or an Arctic expedition. 

I should find life bleak and sterile were it lacking thrills and 

peril; 

I love the risks that pave the roving road; 

But with all due propriety, 

In solemn truth and piety, 

I must confess society 

Has got me buffaloed! 
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I’m a fussed and frightened sinner 

When you plant me at a dinner 

In a place that overflows with swank and style. 

I am haunted every minute 

Lest I put my worst foot in it; 

I dare not speak; I dare not even smile. 

Should I chance to make an error in the proper fork or knife 
I would walk in shame and terror the remainder of my life. 
I am tongue-tied with confusion, all my wits one vast contusion ; 
I am dumb before the simplest sort of question or allusion. 

I can only simmer—suffer— 

Like a pudding in a pot, 

Till they murmur: “What a duffer! 

Is he imbecile—or what?” 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L, DICKEY 


“Ca@sar’s Ghost, Violet! What's the Big Idea?”’ 


“Well, My Dear, Did You Enjoy the Easter Sermon?” 
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And the hot blood upward rushes 

To imbrue my ears in blushes, 

And I never know a moment of contentment or of peace 
Until I totter forth at last to solitude—release! 


Oh, send me to the mouth of hell— 
’Twill cause me no anxiety. 
But prithee, if you wish me well, 


Exempt me from society! —Ted Olson. 


Peggy of the Cabaret 


OW what do you think of this step, Babe? It’s my 

own original origination, and make believe Mr. Burn- 
stone won’t fall for it like a ton of coal when this rehearsal 
starts in a couple a minutes. 

Just look at this, Babe, just follow it close, it’s very in- 
tricate. : 

Yump-tee iddle iddle, lwmp-tee oh! bump-tee oh! gazuwmp- 
tee oh! Then you do a couple a handsprings nonchalant- 
like, Babe, and next pull off a Russian clog and then wind 
up with the same step like in the beginning. How’s that, 
kid, how’s that? Pretty kippy—what? I'll say! 


Mr. amd Mrs. Beans 


““My Goodness! Was There a Sermon?” 


Then I’ve got another e 
little number, Babe, tha; 
knock ’em for a row of tom 
stones. Naw, that step’s 
good, Babe, that’s no Boo} 


You wouldn’t even get to fi 
base on that! But here’s 
number that'll give Mr.Bu 
stone one grand surpr|_ 
package, Babe; just wat 
this. I call it the Turki 

Towel dance—yeh, the Tw 
ish Towel. Spiffy title, wh: 
First you—what’s that? N, 
cut out all the dirty di) 
Babe, and just follow n 
even an old canary like y_ 
ain’t too late to learn! 
Now this Turkish Toy 
dance is a sort of burleyc 
on the classical dancers,Bal_ 
you know—the kind li. 
Floradora Duncan doesin} 
ascetic dances? Well, in t) 
dance each girl grabs a hi 
of a towel and starts chas. 
one another on the sta) 
playin’ ring around t_ 
Rosenbaum or somethin’ ]j | 
that. | 
And after that—well, ar f 
way, I forgot to tell yi 
Babe, that each and eye 
girl’s got a name, like one. 
’em is named Cleanliness a 
the next one Goodliness—]_ 
cause Cleanliness is next | 
Goodliness, you know—a_ 
then there’s another call 
Purity, Maturity, et sofor 
et so forth. - | 
Well, while the girls are scamperin’ hither and thitl| 
like an actor duckin’ a process server, a guy dressed up li 
a laundry driver in a bed sheet steams in and hoofs arou_ 
the bunch and collects all the towels one by one from ea| 

girl and then the whole crew of ’em floats out with launc 
bills in their hands! How’s that, Babe? . T’ll say!) 
I got a lot of other swell ideas I’m goin’ to suggest to | 
Burnstone, Babe. Let’s step around backstage and wat 
the first part of the rehearsal; I want to grab a hold of hi 
Then I’ve got an Apatchey dance that’s a darb with 1) 
Bowery roughneck and his roughneckess—you know 
sort of a roughnecking party! And then I’ve got still :| 
other about how grandma danced in Queen Victoria’s d_ 
with a hoop skirt and a parasol and howshe dances today | 
a low-cut flapper’s gown smokin’ a cigarette or mixin | 
cocktail. Solly Davis can write some special music tc 
and call it the Jazzing Grandma Blues. ~ -. | 
You see that bird over there with the high hat and t) 
low-comedy face talkin’ to Desirée Murphy? Well, tha’ 
Johnny Houlahan, our star comedian. I’d like to bei 
plate of noodle soup that Desirée is askin’ him about tl) 
car he promised to get her for her birthday. Swell char’ 
she’s got! Johnny’s tighter than a twelve and a half s) 
collar on a fifteen neck! He’s got all the automol | 
(Continued on Page 138) } 


DRAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS 


“Isn't That Just Like a Man? Can't Stand the Least Discom: 


fort, While a Woman Works Her Head Off Cleaning House”’ 
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A hot plat 


often it ite only food that tempts 
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© ols CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY ot # 


CAMDEN, N.J., U-S.As 


How do these two famous soups differ? Do you 

_ know? 

| In both are blended the finest vegetables that grow, 

' the broth of choice beef, cereals that yield strength 
and nourishment. 

But here’s the difference! ; 

Campbell’s Vegetable-Beef Soup contains nutritious 
pieces of beef and most of the vegetables are blended 
in a smooth, delicious puree. 

In Campbell’s Vegetable Soup the vegetables are 
diced, chopped or whole—for those who delight 
especially in vegetable foods. 

No wonder so many people say nothing tempts their 
appetite like a plate of Campbell's Vegetable Soup! 

No wonder so many people often make a meal on 
Campbell's Vegetable-Beef Soup! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


And when the can is opened 
Your appetite just sings; 

For Campbell’s is a hearty meal 
So full of tempting things! 
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Vernon’s voice replied, ‘“‘Something’s happened, 
Dress as quickly as you can and come on deck.” 

“Right! Three minutes.” 
But she took less. 

Vernon was waiting at 
the top of the companion- 
way. She was astonished 
to see how excited he 
looked. 

“Well, what’s up?” 

“Come over here where 
we shan’t be overheard. 
First I must put you on 
your guard. Edward Sul- 
livan’s on board.” 

“Edward—but he ——”’ 

“Yes, stowed himself 
away under a boat tarpau- 
lin at Sandakan. No one 
knows he’s here except my- 
self.’” And in a few hasty 
words he described Sulli- 
van’s dramatic appearance 
of overnight. 

“But what’s he want?” 

“To join in this treasure 
hunt, of course.” 

“He believes in it?”’ 

“Ves, I told him that 
night in Colombo that I 
believed in it.” 

Averil wrinkled her fore- 
head. 

“But this is awful,’’ she 
said. ‘‘No one would con- 
sent ——”’ 

““Of course they wouldn’t; 
but he says he’d be content 
with half my share.”’ 

“The beast !’’ said Averil. 
““Hasn’t he done enough?”’ 

“Apparently not. Now 
the question is this: Am I 
to accept that arrangement 
or refuse?”’ 

“Tf you refuse he’d —— 

“Naturally, he intends 
to explode the whole busi- 
ness.” 

““And he could?” 

“He could try. Now 
what shall I do? Accept 
him or fight him?”’ 

Averil’s features were 
working angrily and her 
hands were clenched. Her 
reply was in the form of a 
question, seemingly irrele- 
vant. 

“Where’s that girl that 
he ——’”’ 

“Jettisoned,’’ said Ver- 
non. “Packed off to the 
hills so that he could es- 
cape.” 

“The beast!’’ said Averil 
again. Then, ‘Poor little 
devil.” Suddenly she turned 
to Vernon with flaming 
cheeks. “Fight him!” she 


” 


Vernon and Averil Picked Their Way Along the Half Circle of the Coral Reefs to Watch the Mascot Steam 
Out of the Mouth of the Lagoon 


said. ‘We can’t let a beast like that get away with it He was very silent throughout breakfast, and at its con- ‘On the contrary,’ said Vernon slowly, ‘I havei, 
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Mr. Isinglass had put on his pince-nez an, 


Aor =) > 7 et 
[Teserer he sid at Averil’sdoor. “Yes, who's @ looking at Vernon with a puzzled expression, 


was something about him he did not unde; 
ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM LIEPSE “T expect,” said Vernon, ‘‘you will be won} 
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how this gentleman | 
on board. The ans) 
simple enough—he : 
himself away in the 
side longboat and m;: 
first appearance at 07 \ 
last night.” - | 
“Great joke, wasn i 
laughed Sullivan, wl | 
an unpleasant feelin } 
Vernon was making 
of the introduction ai } 
he could have hanc( 
more capably himsel 
““H’m!”” sage i 
Morgan. ‘“‘Captainy 
you aware of his pry 
when we left port?” 
“Not an idea,” 
airy rejoinder. “It ) 
complete surprise t(( 
“IT say—I say”: 
Edward Sullivan— 
forget the bet, old bo - 
bet I’d get aboard mi 
being spotted.” 
“There was no be! 
Things were bec: 
interesting. Edwar § 
livan had begun to ) 
“Then what's thi | 
fellar want?” 4} 
Tommy. 
“That’s easily tol 
wants to join us 0 
cruise and have a s|' 
any treasure we may | 
The silence whic 
lowed was painful. > 
broken by Henry Ju: 
“That’s all very fi | 
large, but isn’t the )) 
man aware the | 
already formed?” | 
““Oh, yes, he | 
thate” 
“Then I for onesa 
the devil "= 
“‘Here, here!” 
Joshua Morgan. “J| 
know as I sets muc!) 
in treasure findin’, | 
have put up capiti 
this here company}! 
going to issue fresh 
if I have aught to sa) 
Then Edward Su} 
“T hadn’t dream! 
such a thing. A liti 
vate arrangement | 
Winslowe himself, pc! 
but that would cut; 
one else’s interest.” 
“Yes,” said Willia'| 
penter, speaking { 
first time, “but is Wi! 
agreeable to that?” 
‘Of course he is.” 


—— 


| 
t 


every time. Fight him! D’you think I could bear for you clusion he asked everyone to remain seated as he had _ slightest intention of making any such arrangeme 


to accept terms from such a beast?”’ something important to say. 


It was a declaration of war. 


“Oh, you wonder, you darling!”’ cried Vernon. “I was “But nothing important ever happens at sea—espe- “Have you not?” said Edward Sullivan. “Hay 


praying all night you’d say that. There’s a risk—but with cially after breakfast,” said Henry Julius. 
you backing me I believe I can pull it through.” 


“Does that help,” she said, “‘me backing you?”’ the steward. 


“Seems to me there’s a mystery here as wants cl 
up. We haven’t come thirteen thousand miles to be 


not, oldfriend? Isn’titrathera mistake to besoemph 
There was a little laugh at the sally. Vernon turned to “T don’t think so,’’ came the answer, and every: 
seemed to weigh a ton. 


There was a glorious light in her eyes, a light of battle, “Go to the cabin next to mine and ask the gentleman Joshua Morgan leaned back in his chair and t 
love—whatever he cared to read. who is there if he will kindly come here please.” a fist down on the table. 

“Help?’’ Impulsively he seized her hands and covered What? 
them with kisses. Then, “There! I’m a rotter—anything “Gentleman !” 
youlike to call me. Why, I can’t even keep my word to you! “Good Lord, who ——” fools of.’ 


But I couldn’t help it, Averil.”’ “T’ll explain in a minute,” said Vernon. 


cabin to whisper, “Don’t show up until I come and fetch trim, shaved and smiling. 


you. It’ll be best to spring you on the company when “Allow me,”’ said Vernon, “to introduce an acquaint- was up so far as a profitable share in it was con¢ 
For some motive he could not begin to understa 
There were one or two rather halting greetings and a fool Winslowe preferred exposure to accepting his 
(Continued on Page 38) 


everyone’s present.” 
“Right-o, old top! You’re running this show.” 
“Yes,”’ said Vernon, ‘‘I am.” 


ance of mine, Mr. Edward Sullivan.” 


really hearty ‘‘Hello, everybody!” from Sullivan himself. 


“There’s no mystery,’’ said Vernon. ‘The whole: 
And she answered, “Have I seemed to want you to?” All eyes were riveted on the doorway through which the is as clear as daylight. If you will give me your att 
A minute later Vernon stopped at the door of Sullivan’s steward had passed. Then Edward Sullivan appeared, for a few minutes I hope to prove that to you.” 
It was perfectly.clear to Edward Sullivan that the 
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HE economy of buying a whole Premium Ham is attractive 

in itself. But there are other advantages in the purchase— 
you get all’of those juicy center slices to broil or fry; the butt 
end to bake for company dinner, too; and the shank end that 
makes of simple boiled dinners something irresistible. Your 
dealer will gladly cut these pieces for you. And you can be sure it 
is Premium Ham; it will be wrapped and marked as shown above. 


Swift & Company 
Premium Hams and Bacon 


is 
not necessary 
to parboil 
Swiits Premium 
Ham 
Look for this blue identification tag 


when you buy a whole ham 
or when you buy a slice 
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(Continued from Page 36} 
Very good! If it was to be war he, Sullivan, would fire the 
first round. 

“‘Before he speaks,’”’ he said, “let me tell you this man 
is a common swindler—and you are the simpletons he’s 
duped. The whole of this treasure business is a ramp 
devised by a man who was nearly broke, to line his pockets 
at your expense.’ 

The battle had begun now with a vengeance. Averil, her 
hands clenched beneath the table, shot a glance round the 
circle of faces to mark the effect of the words. 

Mr. Isinglass was polishing the lens of his pince-nez, 
while little stabs of light seemed to be shooting from his 
half-lowered eyes. Olive Banbury, who had been sitting 
next to Vernon, rose from her chair and passed quickly to 
the side of Tommy Gates. Her cheeks were crimson. The 
Morgans were staring at each other, speechless; while 
Henry Julius was switching quick glances from Sullivan to 
Vernon and back again, trying, as it were, to see which of 
the two men might be trusted. Half audibly, William 
Carpenter was repeating over and over again, “I don’t 
believe it—don’t believe it.’’ Only Mary Ottery was calm, 
changeless, sitting with hands folded in her lap like the 
member of a congregation in a church. 

Mr. Isinglass was the first to speak. He spoke in his 
normal birdlike tones, just as though nothing unusual were 
taking place. 

“Dear me, we are having some surprises this morning— 
quite a change. A common swindler, eh? And what has 
our friend Winslowe to offer by way of denial?” 

Vernon had made no attempt to interrupt Sullivan’s 
denunciation. Throughout that ordeal and the moments 
that followed he had been leaning back in his chair, staring 
at the cabin skylight and stroking his chin with a solitary 
finger. He appeared oddly detached and unconcerned by 
the whole business. Even to the question Mr. Isinglass 
had put he showed no disposition to reply. 

Then in his best Bradford manner Joshua boomed, 
“We're waiting for that denial, Captain Winslowe.” 

Vernon stirred himself, and coming to attention said 
crisply, ‘‘I have no denials to offer.” 

There was a horrified gasp at the words, governed by 
Henry Julius. 

“No denials?”’ 

“Certainly not.’ 

“Then may I ask 

But Vernon cut him short with a gesture. 

“This matter is far too important to turn on either 
accusations or denials. The question as to whether I’m a 
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swindler or he is a liar does not materially affect the case. 
What we have to decide is whether the business in hand 
is genuine or a fraud.” 

“Then,” said Sullivan, cutting in, 

“You stick to that?” 

““Emphatically!”’ 

““Very well,” said Vernon. ‘‘Then I’ve only one ques- 
tion to ask. If you believe the business to be a fraud—if 
you believe there is no hidden treasure on the island—what 
persuaded you, directly you were aware of the object of 
our cruise, what persuaded you to take the mail from 
Colombo to Singapore, another steamer from Singapore to 
Sandakan, and finally stow yourself away aboard this 
yacht?”’ 

The question was so utterly unexpected that Sullivan 
stumbled uselessly for an answer. 

“Good shot!’’ exclaimed Henry Julius, and there was a 
chorus of excited ‘‘Ah’s’”’ from the others. 

“Just let me add one or two details about this man,” 
said Vernon, hastening to consolidate the ground he had 
won. ‘He lives by his wits at the expense of other people. 
To my cost, I knew him in England—he got, out of the 
country with five thousand of mine. As chance would have 
it, we ran into each other at Colombo and I knocked him 
down. You may say that that is enough to explain his 
appearance here—a desire to get his own back.” 

Sullivan tried to interrupt. 

“Carpenter,”’ said Vernon, “stand beside that man and 
if he attempts to speak shove a gag in his mouth and hold it 
there. Thank you,’’as William stepped forward menacingly. 


‘it's a, fraudae 


“To return to my point. If his only object had been to 


expose me as a fraud, why didn’t he do it at Colombo and 
save himself the expense of a long sea voyage and the 
danger of getting aboard as a stowaway? The reason is 
that he got some information about this cruise and believed 
that in it was a chance of making a fortune. He gambled 
on the likelihood that there was something shady in my 
life that I’d pay a long price to conceal—even to splitting 
my share of the treasure, assuming we find one. Well, in 
that pious hope he’s backed a loser. I don’t know what he 
has against me; but if anyone’s curious to know, let ’em 
ask; I shan’t stop ’em. It’s been a nasty business, but like 
other nasty businesses it’s not without a bright side. 
Whatever else may be said against Edward Sullivan, no 
one who’s met him has ever denied that he has a sure sense 
of personal gain. That being so, his presence here, instead 
of proving the affair to be a fraud, seems to me the best 
argument in favor of our future success. That’s all I 
have to say, and if Sullivan cares to reply to it he can.” 


had won the day gloriously and his adherents, who’ 
banging the table and exalting him, loudly declared 
the matter admitted of no further argument what, 
Henry Julius went so far as to say if ever a man deg, 
keelhauling, that man was Edward Sullivan. It woul) 
have taken a great deal of encouragement to ie 
them to pitch the intruder overboard. 
Vernon rang the bell. To the steward who answilel 
said, ‘‘My compliments to Mr. Rogers and ask him to t 
below.” 
Young Mr. Rogers, first officer of the steam yacht | 
cot, gasped when he saw Edward Sullivan. 
“Mr. Rogers,’’ said Vernon, “this man came aboard: 
stowaway. Hand him over to Mr. Macdonald for wo 
the engine room.’ 
“All pretty good,” said Sullivan as he was led , 
Then, with veins which suddenly looped into purple] 
on his forehead: ‘Pretty damned good, old friend.” 
“Tf he shows the slightest insubordination put hi 
irons until he’s cooled down.” 
“Very good, sir,’ said Rogers. | 
As Vernon turned to go on deck Averil’s hand bre \ 
against his. | 
“‘T’m so proud of you,” said her eyes, ond in the bal 
tongues he was able to whisper, ‘“‘I did it without | 
Averil.”’ S| 
And she nodded at him. | 
“What a triumph for Winslowe!”’ exclaimed Et 
Julius ecstatically. BY James, Mr. Isinglass, bi) 
rolled that fellow up in the proper style!” 
““Ye-es,’”’ responded the old man slowly. ‘I in) 
may congratulate ourselves on our leader. A brayt| 
able fellow.’’ Then quite suddenly he began to tre| 
and clenched his hands. ‘‘That Sullivan! How dare a 
stand in the path of happiness?” | 
“You're right. If I'd been i in command I’d have t) 
and feathered the swine.” 
Mr. Isinglass composed himself. | 
“T’m not as a rule given to violence,’’ he said; “h_ 
would I, Julius—so would I.” 


XXXIV ‘ | 

EEDLE ROCK meridian. Point of shadow 15 ° 

due north, 3 west and under.” : 

Everyone knew those words by heart, and i would 
been easy to prove whether or no the treasure actuall 

(Continued on Page 40) | 


“Lydia,” He Said —“Lydia, Are You Mad? What Were You Thinking 


of to Do That?”’ 
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“Contentment” — Absolute contentment in her 


motor car choice is reserved for the 
woman who owns a New V-63 Cadillac. 


No feeling of dissatisfaction mars her motor- 
ing pleasure; no desire besets her for 
any car other than the one she possesses. 


Its rich, distinctive beauty, dominant in 
any company, is a never failing source of 


delight to her. 


The comfort of its deep, soft cushions, its 
ease and evenness of travel, and its won- 
derful facility of operation and control, 


Painted for 
Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
by Neysa McMein 


all contribute to her joy of ownership. 


She takes special satisfaction in the safety 
afforded by Cadillac Four-Wheel Brakes, 
and in the performance of the new 
harmonized and balanced V-Type eight 
cylinder engine—as smooth and quiet as it 
is powerful and dependable. 


Each succeeding ride in the New V-63 
Cadillac confirms her belief in its leadership. 


It is the car she desires, and the car she pos- 
sesses, and therein lies the secret of her 
enviable motoring contentment. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
buried in this spot, had they been able to find a rock in 
any way resembling a needle. It was here the trouble began 
and ended as it began—in a complete impasse. Rocks 
there were in plenty, but none of the formation they 
sought. 

There was a rock that was like a negro’s head, another 
with the outline of a maned lion, a third which at a dis- 
tance suggested one of the old monoliths at Stonehenge; 
but the rest were just rocks, rugged and formless, which by 
no stretch of imagination looked like a needle, and yet in 
spite of this initial reverse no one betrayed the smallest 
anxiety or perturbation. 

The island itself was so essentially lovely, with its bow- 
ing palms mirrored in the water of a sleeping lagoon, with 
its coral reefs, golden sands and rivuléts that clucked and 
chattered through wooded glades, that there was no room 
in their hearts for any feeling other than of gladness. From 
the smoke of tall chimneys, the press of petty affairs, the 
pinched horizon of hospital ward, of counter, of suburban 
villas and city flats, they had been released into a para- 
dise; and like children free of school, they stretched their 
limbs and cried aloud their new joy to the skies. 

Vernon had insisted, once they had landed on the island, 
that they should rely on no other service than their own. 

“We'll have no idlers,” he said. ‘It’s not my idea to let 
this affair degenerate into a country-house shooting party, 
with flunkies to dish out the grub. There’ll be work for 
everyone.” 

Supplies were landed from the yacht—groceries, a camp 
outfit and a number of little tents—but the highly quali- 
fied chef and the stewards were left on board. 

Mr. Isinglass heartily supported Vernon’s decision, but 
to the surprise of everyone he announced his intention of 
remaining on the yacht and taking no part in the activities 
ashore. 

“This being in the nature of a Swiss Family Robinson 
business, shaken up with a dash of Robert Louis Steven- 
son, the presence of a nonworker is to be discouraged. 
I shall stop on board and read the ship’s library and lead an 
utterly useless life. From time to time, if permitted, I shall 
invite myself ashore for a day or two.” 

The real reason of his refusal to join the company was 
an ambition to study at intervals how everybody was get- 
ting on. Daily contact is a sure deadener of the senses. 
Changes for better or worse are more clearly revealed by a 
series of glimpses than by prolonged observation. 

It is sad to relate that Joshua Morgan showed a regret- 
table tendency to follow the old man’s example and bear 
him company on the Mascot, but Kate would have none 
of this. 

“Us two,” she said, “is supposed to be on our honey- 
moon, and if you fancy I’m goin’ honeymooning without a 
man, you’ve made a mistake.” 

Joshua protested feebly. 

“Aye, but my idea of a honeymoon doesn’t tally with 
the program awaitin’ us. My idea is a slap-up hotel with a 
terrace and comfortable chairs to sit on after a bit 0’ good 
food.” 

“It’s a pity you didn’t think o’ that before,” replied 
Kate. 

Joshua agreed that it was a pity, for the gentle, calming 
influences of the South Sea were upon him and he had no 
fancy for being one of a gang. His objections, however, 
were overruled and he was carried off, albeit reluctantly, 
to do a job of work with the rest. 

The day they landed Edward Sullivan asked for and 
was granted an interview. From the morning of his 
dramatic appearance he had become, from the passengers’ 
point of view, as nonexistent as any other stoker aboard a 
ship. Very occasionally he was glimpsed hanging up a 
shirt to dry, or leaning for a brief space against the bul- 
warks; but he made no attempt to address anyone, and 
no one addressed him. From having provided an acute 
sensation, he had become absorbed as part of the machin- 
ery. The engineer reported favorably upon him, stating 
that he performed his duties well and had given no trouble. 
Indeed, he appeared to have accepted misfortune in ex- 
cellent good part and had even contrived to earn some 
small popularity with members of the crew. 

Having regard to all this, Vernon did not refuse his re- 
quest for an interview, and Edward Sullivan, sweaty and 
grimed with coal dust, was shown into the cabin. Being 
in the presence of his captain, he touched his forelock in 
the approved style and waited until he should be spoken to. 

“Yes, what is it you want?” 

“Primarily, I want to go ashore. I have taken my gruel 
without grousing and I put it to you as a sportsman that a 
touch of the old free pardon would be an act of grace.” 

“Why do you want to go ashore?” 

“Because, without offense, I’ve had enough of this 
ship—and the company I’ve been thrown into—to last me 
a lifetime.” 

Vernon thought for a moment. 

“T shall not put you ashore,” he said, “for two reasons; 
ae that no one would welcome your presence on the 
island.” 


“As to that, I’m perfectly prepared to fend for myself.” 
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“And the second is that steamers only call here at rare 
intervals, and it might mean your staying for months or 
even longer.” 

“T’d take a chance on that.” 

“T’m sorry,” said Vernon. 

“But damn it, man, do you intend to keep me a prisoner 
on the yacht?”’ 

“You will remember you came on the yacht of your own 
accord. Added to that, Mr. Rogers will shortly be taking 
her to Honolulu for coal and supplies. I shall give him 
orders to leave you there.” 

“Oh, you will, will you?”” Then, with an angry flare, 
“And what the devil am I going to do at Honolulu?” 

“You can do what you like,’”” came the answer. 

“And that’s your last word?” 

“cc It ge? 

“You'll come the top dog a bit too much one of these 
days.” 

There was a light in Sullivan’s eyes that was not quite 
normal—a crooked light revealing for a second, through 
the mask of amiability that he wore, the secret of his 
crooked nature. It flashed out and was gone, but while it 
lasted Vernon could plainly read the depth of this man’s 
enmity. And it was no ordinary enmity, but rather a 
rabid, homicidal thing, made more dangerous by the leashes 
of apparent good nature that restrained it. 

“Look here, Sullivan,’’ he said warningly, “take my 
advice and don’t go looking for trouble. You’ve played a 
hand and lost, and I tell you fairly, if you try any funny 
games you're in for it.” 

“Yes,” said Sullivan slowly, ‘‘I’ve lost; but perhaps the 
game isn’t quite played out yet, old friend.”” He moved 
toward the door and turned. ‘‘By the way, how’s the love 
affair going on?” 

Without waiting for an answer he darted across the deck 
and clattered down the foc’sle companionway. 

Edward Sullivan was leaning over the bulwarks when 
the landing party went ashore. He even waved a hand to 
wish them godspeed. 

“He!” sighed Kate Morgan. “I can’t help feeling 
thankful we’ve left that chap behind. 

“You’ve seen the last of him,’”’ said Vernon. ‘‘When the 
Mascot goes to Honolulu they’ll drop him there.” 

“And a good riddance, too,” said Henry Julius. Then, 
“Tsn’t that beautiful?” 

The loveliness of the island had smitten him like a blow. 

A duty roster was drawn up, framed and hung to a tree 
in the camp, and the passengers of the Mascot busied 
themselves with preparations and arrangements. The only 
work that was not compulsory was treasure seeking. This 
being the object of the enterprise, it was absurd to make a 
duty of it. 

For the first three weeks after their arrival, in twos and 
threes, they searched every square foot of the island for 
the rock; but no success rewarded their labors. The 
island itself was small—a typical South Sea atoll—and it 
seemed improbable that any portion of it could have been 
overlooked. Yet day followed day and no rock in the form 
of a needle was located. Many were the theories put for- 
ward to account for this mysterious fact—prominent 
among them the suggestion that it might have been top- 
pled over in an earthquake, to which that part of the 
world is no stranger. 

Vernon’s activities were tireless. Never for an instant 
would he reveal the disappointment he felt, but rather he 
worked the harder because of it. Long after the others had 
knocked off work for the day he would be combing the 
woods and the rising ground and the seashore until forced 
to return for lack of light. Then with the dawn he would 
be up and about before the rest had stirred, reappearing 
at early breakfast with plans and dispositions for the day. 

At first everyone—even Kate Morgan, with whom walk- 
ing was never a strong point—eagerly joined in the search; 
but after about three weeks, one by one, they began to fall 
away and turn their attentions to other matters less 
strenuous, but more profitable. 

Sometimes strange and often familiar were the reasons 
which drew them from their primary object. William Car- 
penter, for example, had developed an unquenchable am- 
bition to build things. His ideas in this direction were 
catholic. He did not in the least mind what he built, so 
long as he was allowed to build something. As a builder 
he was a great success. He built field ovens, a fence, a 
trough for washing clothes, and, as a supreme triumph of 
his architectural genius, a recreation room. In the con- 
struction of this latter, which was composed of an upright 
framework of bamboos plaited with palm fronds and 
daubed with clay, he was driven to refer to Vernon’s 
superior mechanical knowledge. The walls he could man- 
age, but the roof defeated him. His first attempt was 
discouraging, having collapsed and enveloped those who 
recreated themselves beneath. So Vernon made sketches 
of a king-post truss, the simplicity and efficiency of which 
excited William’s unbounded admiration. Thereafter 
king-post trusses featured in everything he made. The 
roof of the cookhouse was sustained in this way, as also the 
shelter he made beneath which they took their meals when 
the sun was at its height. 


‘removed and with it he whacked Lydia—not in 


Naturally, such important operations could not 
ried out single-handed, and Lydia found herself 
into service as a mate, William proved a hard task 
unsparing of criticism if she failed to work to his; 
tion. He had achieved a moral victory over Lydi 
did not intend to relinquish the spoils. The vie 
taken place a few days after their arrival. Viewed | 
spect, it was a simple affair. He had shown her some gy 
courtesy in a matter of no importance—it was one th 
nervous, anxious courtesies which invariably provoked 
that was worst in her. } 

“T can’t stick you’”’—she had said—‘“‘can’t sti 
nervous, namby ways. I don’t believe there’s z 
you’re not f-f-frightened of!” ai 

The stammer was in imitation of his natural he 
It cut his anger to the quick and fired the reply, 
again—just once again!” ‘, 

She did, this time with the loud pedal down. 

There were sharks in the lagoon—two of 
fifty yards away. Like small black sails their 
smooth surface of the water as they ranged for f 
liam went into the lagoon headfirst and sy 
them—between them—around them. Lydia, » 
silent, stood stock-still—frozen; then she scre 
ingly, terribly—a succession of screams. Present 
was standing before her again, the water pourin 
clothes. 

“Say it again!”” he demanded. “Will you say 
again?” nS | 

But she would not. Perhaps she had screamed 
away. ‘There may have been excuse for what 
It is difficult to judge. William Carpenter had 
many injuries from the hands of Lydia La Rue; 
this moment to repay them with interest. He w 
sand shoes—plimsolls with whippy soles. One < 


but systematically—thoroughly and ceremonially 
he had finished he did not read her a lecture; 
say he was sorry; he did not say anything. Hej 
his shoe and walked away—and Lydia walked 
The matter was never referred to again—ex 
in every subsequent word Lydia ever spoke to him. 
was quite satisfied to be his mate and to hold : 
which was being sawed, or fill her mouth with ta 
anything else he told her to do. And strange thou 
sound, in this new submission she discovered hay 
Obviously, then, it was waste of time to go hunti 
the place for a treasure that might never be f 
Tommy Gates was the real enthusiast as 
seeker. He was almost as indefatigable as Ve 
would have been quite as indefatigable had Oliv 
let him. ; 
“Oh, yes, the place suits you all right and yo 
than you’ve been for years. I know all about 
said: ‘‘but you’ll please to remember you’ve go 
“T don’t forget it,’’ he replied, and threw a co 
at her, which she condemned in words but 
joiced over. 
“You’ve got to take care of yourself.” 
“As long as you’re about I can’t see the need. 
graceless way of putting it, but you know what 
Never was a fellar who owed so much to a woma 
You gave up everything to make me fit ag: 
think why.” 
“Habit,” said Olive. 
“Then thank God for habits,’’ said he. , 
It was just after dawn and the orange rim of the h 
was changing to pearl and turquoise. ; 
“You are a brick to get up bright and early an¢ 
company.” ~ 
“I’m as keen to find the treasure as you are. No on 
seems to bother.” : 
“T know, and somehow one hates jogging ’en 
even Henry Julius has given up work in favor 0 
color box. He wants to rechristen this island th 
because it’s so jolly hard to find the needle.” 
“And look at Mary!”’ w 
It was generally agreed that Mary had not 
companionable of late. As Mr. Isinglass observe 
were at work. She seemed to prefer wandering 
own, picking flowers, picking up shells, and 
talking to the natives of the island, who had a fe 
of English which they could produce upon 0 
There was one old fellow in particular with wh 
spent a lot of time—not on account of his gifts 
but because in earlier manhood he had frequent, 
ished himself upon human flesh. Kaifulu was 
fellow’s name, and his disposition, possibly from ¢ 
causes, was benign. He took an immediate fancy to 
and recounted to her orgies of a fearful kind in | ing! 
simple as to deprive them of their horror. 
Oddly enough, Mary did not mind Kaifulu ha 
a cannibal; if anything, she rejoiced in the kno 
because she esteemed the practice of canniba 


verse with such a man. In the past her conve! 
mainly been with persons whose chief article of 
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The Brougham 


$1795 f. o. b. Detroit, tax extra 


nly the Chrysler Six Produces 


Such Results As These 


It was inevitable that the Chrysler Six should 


as revolutionary as the development of the 


attract a degree of scientific and professional 
interest accorded no other car in the past 
fifteen years. 


Engineers were naturally the first to appreci- 
ate that the Chrysler, while adhering strictly 
to soundest principles of design, is a distinct 
departure from previous motor car practice 
and performance. 


They instantly recognized in the Chrysler 
Six an advance in automobile engineering 


X-ray in medicine. 


Professional acclaim has already given the 
Chrysler Six the name, “the engineers’ car.” 


For the Chrysler heralds an engineering 
evolution as radical as the change from the 
old time balloon to the efficiency of the great 
new navy’ dirigible, Shenandoah. 


It is literally the crystallization of all past 
experience in the design and manufacture 
of motor cars. 


a result, the Chrysler Six becomes in very 

< anew measure of motor car efficiency— 

i mgineering, in workmanship, in perform- 
, in balance of proportion. 


nineering experts find conclusive proof of 
wie facts in a three-inch motor so efficient 
ts power development that it gives a high- 
7 speed range of 2 to over 70 miles per 
or, combined with gasoline economy safely 
v: 20 miles per gallon. 


kt this amazing power is delivered without 
tation (and there is literally no “period” 
he entire power range of the Chrysler), 
e10onstrates a smoothness of operation un- 
awn in earlier motor car production. 


1tiding comfort, solidity and roadability, 
“Chrysler Six is as great a forward step 


Over previous design as is the modern steel 
Pullman coach over the first flimsy, wooden 
“rattlers.” 


The Chrysler Six Touring Car weighs 2705 
pounds, ready for the road. 


Yet it rides as solidly as a two-ton car, and can 
be driven in comfort at 60 miles an hour and 
upward on a cobbled street or rutted road. 


This is due to scientifically distributed weight 
and a center of gravity lower than ever before; 
to perfect spring balance and to a new type 
of spring mounting. Chrysler springs are 
close to the hubs and parallel to the wheels: 
Sidesway and road weaving are eliminated. 


Never has there been a car so easy to handle 
as the Chrysler Six. Pivotal steering, with ball 
thrust bearings on the king pins, and the 


perfect hydraulic equalization of Chrysler- 
Lockheed four-wheel brakes, make Chrysler 
control sure and simple under all conditions. 


The compactness of the Chrysler (160 inches 
overall length) makes it extraordinarily con- 
venient to manipulate into the ordinary city 
parking space. Yet so scientifically are its 
proportions utilized that it is liberally roomy 
for five large adults. 


In a score of details—from the oil filter which 
gives the motor clean, pure lubrication every 25 
miles of driving, 'and the air cleaner of the 
carburetor, to the absolute completeness of 
equipment—the Chrysler Six is exceptional. 


Any Chrysler dealer will gladly give you full 
proof of its advanced design, the perfection of 
its workmanship, the fineness of its materials, 
and its revolutionary performance ability. 


The Touring Car, $1335; The Phaeton, $1395; The Roadster, $1525; The Sedan, $1625; 
The Brougham, $1795; The Imperial, $1895. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit; tax extra. 
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is competent to give a 

practical and helpful an- 
swer to the question, “Why 
is the bad boy?” that man 
would seem to be Victor P. 
Arnold, judge of the Juve- 
nile Court of Cook County, 
Illinois, who hears the cases, 
in the course of a year, of 
thousands of boys who are 
in trouble to anextent which 
brings them in contact with 
the law. To these boys he 
becomes almost literally the 
hand of destiny. 

The manner in which 
Judge Arnold’s judicial re- 
_sponsibilities have been dis- 
charged has given his court 
a world fame and has moved 
various Old World govern- 
ments to send representa- 
tives to America to make 
searching studies of its oper- 
ation. The Japanese Goy- 
ernment, for example, sent 
a group of men from its own 
courts to make a study of 
the Juvenile Court which 
handles the problem of Chi- 
cago’s bad boys and girls. 
On their return to Japan a 
court virtually identical 
with Judge Arnold’s was es- 
tablished. Again, a certain 
American diplomat assigned 
to a Central European cap- 
ital reported that the Amer- 
ican institution which enjoyed the greatest reputation in 
that country was the Juvenile Court of Cook County. 

So much on the score of the competency of the witness to 
testify with authority concerning the bad-boy problem and 
what may be done, in a practical way, to reduce its burden 
of tragedy. 

A Chicago business executive was drawn for jury serv- 
ice, and having convictions that no good citizen should 
shirk that task he did not attempt to get off. In the course 
of his service as a juror he was brought into intimate con- 
tact with the workings of the Juvenile Court. He was so 
impressed that he wrote me a letter in which he said: 


[: ANY man in America 


PHOTO, BY W. 8. MATHEWS 


This has been the most interesting and illuminating ex- 
perience of my life, so far as its civic side is concerned. Until 
then my attitude was the common one, I think, of general 
indifference to this matter of bad-boy stuff. Of course, I was 
sorry that there were so many bad boys; but I held the impres- 
sion that about all that could be done with them was to put them 
where they couldn’t contaminate our own good boys, and that, 
as a rule, the bad boy who runs up against the law starts with a 
capital and surplus of inherent depravity and is a net loss at the 
outset. Well, my smug notion got a jolt in Judge Arnold’s court 
which will last me a lifetime. Better look into it. Sit in that 
court for a day or two and you'll get an earful—and a heartful 
too! It’s a remarkable institution. 


I followed this friend’s prescription and found his proph- 
ecy more than verified. But I approached this experience 
with the conviction that I was dealing with a subject about 
which persons of kindly instincts are inclined to become 
sentimental and mushy and lose their perspective. And I 
confess that I held the suspicion that perhaps: Judge 
Arnold might qualify in this class—to a moderate extent, 
at least. Well, I discovered that I didn’t know Judge 
Arnold. One glance at his shrewd, keen face told me that 
anyone who attempted to put anything over on him was 
counting without his host, and that his court was a poor 
place in which to buy judicial sympathy with the counter- 
feit currency of spurious sob stuff. 


Getting the Boy’s Viewpoint 


FTER listening to several cases I asked, ‘“‘ How do you do 

it? How do you prevent yourself from being fooled, on 

the one hand, by clever stories and artful dramatics; and 

on the other hand, how do you prevent yourself from being 

carried by your instincts of caution too far to the other 
side?”’ 

“T’ve been doing this work for about eight years,’’ he 
replied, “and experience has taught me a lot. Perhaps it 
has developed an instinct in me for detecting whether a 
boy is telling me the truth, and particularly whether he is 
holding out on me and not giving me the whole story. As 
I see it, it would be unendurable for any judge to sit day 
after day and year after year in this court and go through 
these hearings in merely a perfunctory or routine way. 


Judge Arnold Holding Court 


Cases of this kind cannot be heard and adequate justice 
administered by any judge whose attitude is that which he 
would naturally maintain in hearing an ordinary civil suit, 
for example. He cannot deal with these cases adequately 
from purely a detached and judicial viewpoint. I found 
that out early in my experience. 

“‘In each case that comes before me now my object is to 
get a complete view of all the circumstances as the boy 
himself sees them. In this way only can I arrive at the 
motives which moved the boy—a knowledge which is ab- 
solutely necessary in order to determine whether it is 
necessary to send the boy to a state institution of correc- 
tion or to make the attempt to salvage him to society by 
less radical and repellent means. 

“T’m frank to say that I’ll take a chance every time in 
an effort to keep a boy out of such an institution. There 
are two reasons for this attitude: First, my lack of faith 
in the average reformative performance of such institu- 
tions; second, the wish to avoid giving the boy the brand 
of a record. Then, too, I am convinced from experience 
that it is generally far easier to straighten a boy out and 
give him a right start outside an institution of correction, 
and before he has been branded by a commitment, than 
after he has been committed. 

““My apparent pessimism with respect to the success of 
state institutions intended for the reform of bad boys is 
not to be taken as a reflection upon the management of 
those institutions. Under the best possible management, 
they have inherent limitations which are apparently im- 
possible to overcome. If there was ever a more capable 
and resourceful head of an institution for the salvaging of 
bad boys than the late Col. C. B. Adams, for many years 
in charge of the St. Charles School for Boys, I would be at 
a loss to name him. But Colonel Adams himself once told 
me that if he salvaged 40 per cent of the boys committed 
to his care he considered that he was doing well. 

“Now as to the matter of giving a boy a record. The 
average decent and law-abiding citizen has not the remot- 
est conception of the importance of this matter. Only 
those in large cities who live close to the seamy side of life 
can appreciate what this means. In the speech of the city 
streets, a court record means a criminal record and noth- 
ing else. This court adjusts 75 per cent of the boy cases 
coming before it without formal court action. The boys 
are under the direct supervision of the court from the time 
they are brought in. Our aim is to avoid, wherever possible, 
formal court action, which means making the matter of 
the boy’s appearance the subject of record. 

“Before questioning the boy in open court, and perhaps 
also privately in my chamber, a very searching investiga- 
tion is made of his home surroundings and influences and 
of his conduct in and out of school. This is done by proba- 
tion officers, of which we have a large corps. 
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“Boys are brought int 
this court on complaint; 
which are usually made by 
someone who claims to hay, 
suffered a grievance at th 
hands of the boys involved 
When these complaints an 
sufficiently serious, an 
when it seems impossible 
in the interest of the boy 
to avoid making his troub], 
a matter of formal cour 
record, then the complain. 
crystallizes into a petition 
A petition means that th 
boy’s name goes downin th 
records of the court. 

“T want to bear dow 
hard on this point of har 
dling the boy’s case withou | 
making it a matter of form: 
court entry and recor¢| 
This I regard as the oul’ 
standing feature of the wor 
of this court—its most dii| 
tinctive and useful featur 

“Our job here is that ( 
trying to salvage the boy 
of this great community wh 
seem to be headed for ti 
humanscrapheap. Inevyer 
step of this effort we are ni 
only dealing with huma 
nature as is but with se 
sitive and undeveloped hi 
man nature as we find it | 
boys. With all their bluff | 
and bravado, they ai 
acutely sensitive; and tl 
main part of my job, in every individual case, is to get {| 
personal viewpoint of the particular boy before me. Th} 
not only takes time and resourcefulness but it makes hea 
draft upon the sympathies and the vitality of any judge wl 
undertakes to do his work of this nature in a construeti’| 
instead of a perfunctory way.” } 

Not long ago Judge Arnold was called upon to make} 
talk on this subject before an audience presumed to | 
particularly interested in the matter of bad-boy reform | 
tion. His effort was mainly in the line of getting tl 
viewpoint across to his audience. After he had finish} 
speaking, a man still young, but approaching middle a 
and of uncommonly good appearance, came forward ai 
said to the speaker: | 


\ 


The Case of the Stolen Sausages 


es I doubt if you will ever talk to anyone bet!’ 
qualified than I am to appreciate the importance | 
keeping the name of any boy who has been brought bef 
you out of the formal court records wherever it can possit 
be avoided. When I was a boy we lived in a fairly go 
neighborhood in a certain section of this city. I was }!| 
an average, decent, mischievous American boy, full of f 
and ready for anything that looked like fun and advi 
ture. 
“T suppose that the little group of boys that I ran W| 
would be called a gang by the technical welfare worke| 
but we didn’t call it that. Some of these boys did not he” 
home surroundings as good as mine, perhaps; but tl 
were by no means deserving of the name of toughs. 
“Anyhow, we saw some links of Bologna sausage ha) | 
ing outside the local butcher shop and it occurred to ont) 
us that it would be a great lark to swipe these sausag_ 
take them to a vacant lot and have a feed. We looked u} ; 
the prank as the average country boy looks upon steal I 
apples from a convenient and tempting orchard. 
grabbed the sausages and were caught in the act by ? 
canny butcher. He took our misdemeanor very seriou; 
in fact he was outraged and showed a spirit of bit! 
vindictiveness. 
“His first act was to have us placed under arrest. For” 
nately, the court over which you now preside had just b 
established—for that was back in 1899. } 
“‘We were a sorry bunch as we appeared in that co! 
attended by our tearful parents. But we felt a 1! 
better when, after questioning us in a very kindly way, * 
judge turned to the butcher and urged him to be reasoné) 
and accept the full cash restitution which the pare 
offered. This he stubbornly refused, insisting that | 
should be punished by the law. Then the judge told | 
that, so far as the court was concerned, he woul 
(Continued on Page 62) d 
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Artistic, Easily Cleaned Rugs for 


More time for callers, for reading, and 
for the dozens of other interesting things 
women enjoy—this is one of the blessings 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs bring to the 
‘busy housewife. 


No Sweeping or Beating 


The smooth surface of Congoleum re- 
quires just a few strokes of a damp mop 
to make it spotless and bright as new. 
How different from the endless sweeping 
and beating that old-fashioned rugs 
demand; and how much more sanitary! 


| With their soft warm colors, Go/d-Seal 
‘Congoleum Rugs make every room 1n 
| 
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LLL “SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


On the floor is Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug No. 534. The 6 x 9 ft. size costs only $9.00. 


the house inviting and homelike. For 
the entrance hall, living room or dining 
room, there are rich elaborate designs; 
for the bedroom, dainty floral effects; 
and for the kitchen and bathroom, trim 
blue-and-white and brown-and-white 
conventional patterns. 


These rugs are entirely seamless and 
never turn up at the edges or corners 
but cling tight to the floor without 
fastening of any kind. 

In addition to all these desirable fea- 
tures—durability, artistic patterns, ease 
of cleaning —Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs 
are surprisingly low in price. 


Pattern No. 518 
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OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
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Every Room— 


Popular Sizes—Popular Prices 


6 feet x 9 feet $9.00 9 feetx 9 feet $13.50 
7% feet x 9 feet 11.25 9 feet x 10% feet 15.75 
9 feet x 12 feet $18.00 


The rugs illustrated are made only in the five large sizes. The smaller rugs 
are made in other designs to harmonize with them. 


1% feet x 3 feet $ .60 3 feet x 4% feet $1.95 
3. feet x 3 feet 1.40 3 feetx6 feet 2.50 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west 
of the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 
There is only one genuine Congoleum 
and that is Gold-Seal Congoleum 
identified by the Gold Seal shown above. 


Don’t fail to look for it when you buy! 


CoNnGoLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 


New Orleans Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
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S DIOGENES, armed with a lan- 
A tern, sought vainly for an honest 
man, I, armed with this ques- 
tion, have been trying to find a man 
or a woman who admits to being a sound sleeper. The 
result of my persistent questioning would lead one to be- 
lieve that the art of undisturbed and satisfying slumber 
is moribund; that everyone spends eighteen hours of each 
twenty-four in wakeful activities, two hours in deliberate 
rumination upon these activities, one hour in a valiant 
though vain attempt to forget them, and three hours in a 
light, restless, unrefreshing doze; and from this bourn these 
weary travelers return with pitiful stories of their insom- 
nious experiences. 

A druggist with an extensive patronage informed me 
that during the past few years the sale of bromidic concoc- 
tions, potions of various sorts supposed to induce sleep, has 
steadily grown. A prominent physician told me that an 
increasing number of patients request prescriptions for 
medicines which will combat their sleeplessness. All this 
testimony indicates that we are literally a wide-awake 
nation; that the great national spirit of unrest which one 
hears so much about is evidently not content with union 
hours, but must heartlessly toss the nation during its 
hours abed. 

The midnight draft is now more frequently mentioned 
than midnight oil. The number of fanciful sheep leaping 
imaginary fences which are counted each fortnight by 
sleepless suppliants to Morpheus would be sufficient to 
supply the wool market of the world for a decade. But 
even this latter aid—counting sheep—is seemingly quite 
worthless. One lady indignantly declared that she com- 
puted the fuzzy creatures for two agonizing hours and then 
drowned the whole flock in a dose of veronal. 

All such artificial practices obviously should not be 
requisite to slumber, for sleep is a natural accomplishment 
of man. Everyoneshould be able to fall asleep within fifteen 
minutes after retiring and to sleep deeply and dreamlessly 
for from six toeight hours. Are you able to do that? 
If you are this article is not for you; but I am inclined to 
believe that enough readers remain to justify my con- 
tinuing. 

Sound slumber is admittedly necessary to good health, 
and, conversely, a sound body is a recognized factor in pro- 
ducing normal slumber. 
undoubtedly a great aid to nightly slumber; but the pre- 
vailing insomnia is not so much due to physical neglect as 
it is to a lack of mental regulation. In this case the 
absence of physical culture must relinquish its place as the 
root of all evil to the presence of mental torture; and even 
though the attainment of good health will chase the bicar- 
bonate of soda from the family medicine chest, the bromides 
must still retain their place as a national institution. 


A Questionnaire for Insomniacs 


HE particular demons which convene at the bedsides 

just after the lights have been extinguished and delight in 
keeping people awake are petty worries and inconsequent 
reflections. Americans are too busy during the day to do 
much reflecting, so they perform that sacrificial rite at 
night. Everything that they have done in the past, all 
that they must do in the future, is stored up in their 
minds during the day; and at night, during the hours 
intended for sleep, they are unpacked, one by one, and 
carefully examined with wide-awake eyes, like the winter 
clothing at the end of summer and the summer clothing at 
the end of winter. No, my simile is somewhat feeble; I 
should liken these petty reflections to guinea pigs in their 
hutches; for if a dozen of them are mentally confined, a 
gross of them are discovered when they are again looked 
after. 

The main trouble with that old method of counting sheep 
to coax slumber is that there are as many things to think 
about as there are sheep, and each one of the conjured-up 
animals metamorphoses into a sleep-routing remembrance. 

Cases of insomnia fall into two distinct classifications— 
those whose nerves are at high tension owing to a weakened 
physical condition, and those who merely imagine that 
they are insomniacs. 

The latter constitute the majority, though it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to find aman who would declare 
that his sleeplessness is not caused by some constitutional 
malady beyond his control. 

I once told a group of friends who had been vying with 
one another all evening in the relation of their personal 
insomnious experiences, that the only reason none of them 
could sleep was that they had firmly convinced themselves 
that they could not; and immediately mob spirit pre- 
vailed, lynch law came to the fore, and an informal vote 
resulted in the verdict of hanging, with myself in the prin- 
cipal réle. In accordance with the recognized custom of 


The habit of daily exercise is ‘ 
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granting a last request to a condemned man, they con- 
sented to answer frankly several questions I put to them: 

Are you kept awake by any physical suffering? 

Do you make any particular effort to sleep? Describe 
fully your method. 

What do you think about during the period of wakeful- 
ness? 

The answers to these questions shattered a number of 
illusions, and resulted in a begrudging reprieve for me. I 
can best reveal their composite replies by using a fictitious 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones as illustrative cases. 

According to the voluntary testimony of the Joneses, each 
has slept only sixty-eight hours in the past five years; 
but we must allow for the fact that the victims of sleepless- 
ness exaggerate conscientiously but enormously. This is 
because sleep cannot be remembered, while one wakeful 
night hour is equivalent to six months; which is not to be 
wondered at when you consider the number of frightful 
things that happen during that hour. 

Mr. Jones has rushed through a heartbreaking business 
day, beginning at 9:30, when he entered his office, and 
ending at 5:30, when he left it. After dinner he and his wife 
called on the Smiths and spent the evening playing mah- 
jongg. Incidentally, Mrs. Jones won seventy cents and 
Mr. Jones lost one dollar and thirty cents, the net Jones 
loss being sixty cents. Since Jones earns something over 
seven thousand a year, this loss is nothing to think about, 
is it? Well, let’s see. 


Mr. Jones on the Night Shift 


HE Joneses return home at about 11:30 and retire totheir 

respective beds. He extinguishes his light with some 
qualms. He didn’t sleep well last night, or the night before, 
or the night before that—in fact, he can’t remember when 
he was able to fall asleep without a preparatory period of 
torture—and he is pretty thoroughly convinced that this 
night will be no exception to the rule. Indeed, he prepares 
himself for the expected worst by placing within easy reach 
on his night table the powders prescribed for him by 
Doctor Kidd. The real effect of these powders, by the way, 
is psychological; for Doctor Kidd knows his business and 
has earned an inalienable right to his surname. 

Mr. Jones now composes himself to sleep. He assumes 
an uncomfortable position on his left side with the pillow 
bunched knottily under his neck, though he knows that he 
sleeps best when lying on his right side and with the pillow 
nicely smoothed out. Bear in mind, though, that subeon- 
sciously he is not actually prepared to sleep. He just 
knows that he cannot. 

He gives the covers several vindictive kicks and closes 
his eyes. His mental cosmos is immediately peopled with 
a galaxy of mah-jongg tiles. The terrible dragons which 
trouble the dreams of imaginative children are to Jones 
the Red, Green and White of the mah-jongg set. At first 
the tiles are a whirling constellation vaguely floating 
through space; but they soon form themselves into the 
uniform and damnedly distinct row of the thirteen which 
constituted his rack during that particular game when he 
lost to Mrs. Smith two hundred and fourteen points, 
doubled once for East Wind, at one-twentieth of a cent per 
point. 

He now studies this mentally reconstructed rack of tiles 
and gloomily reflects that if he had punged that seven 
bamboo disearded by Mr. Smith on the ninth play instead 
of saving his two sevens for two chows which he never was 
able to complete, and if he had held on to that North Wind 
instead of giving Mrs. Smith the opportunity to pung it, 
then it is highly probable that 

And so on for an eternity. A demoralizing, exhausting, 
nerve-shattering eternity. He realizes suddenly that this 
will never do. The uniform ranks of tiles disintegrate into 
the erstwhile whirling mass, and he slaughters the image 
decisively by sitting up in bed and opening his eyes, which 
have as yet known no sleep. For a moment he considers 
his plight despairingly, and tragically rumples his thin 
hair, an act which helps to give him that all-in appearance 
when he rises in the morning. Also, it is probable that these 
nightly massages have kept his thin hair from becoming 
thmner. There would be fewer bald men if the daily habit 
of massaging the scalp with the finger tips—— But that 
is irrelevant to the article. 

Mr. Jones now assumes a new position, lying flat on his 
face, his breathing apparatus just short of smothered in the 
pillow. Realizing the sheer ridiculousness of a grown man 
worrying and fretting himself over a mere play game, he 
visualizes calamities of greater, of real importance. He re- 
calls that he has an insurance premium coming due on the 


- coming exhausted. In ten years as an insure¢ 


thirtieth of the following 
this is a favorite worry 
It is an old stand-by t 
him; for he holds seve 
policies and one premium or another is always 
sooner or later. These policies will not be | 
about ten years, and when they are he will pro 
out new ones; so it can be readily seen that 
worry ammunition along these lines is in no 


never failed to meet the premium demands wi 
considerable inconvenience; but that fact mea 
to Mr. Jones when he is trying to sleep. Ags 
minutes tick away into the night he cannot for 
him see where he is going to get the money to 
impending premium. If only the premium 
it wouldn’t be so bad; but how about the 
their house? And the club dues? And 
mah-jongg losses? 
He is now in the Gethsemane of nocturnal fir 
mentally wears out four adding machines, ea 
to last a lifetime, and fills with frenzied addi 
tions and multiplications enough ledgers to 
counts of all the Standard Oil compani 
organization. He is beset by a sea of figur 
of intrenching himself in forgetfulness he b 
them; but by opposing he does not end them. 
no limitations to figures. The German mark 
Mr. Jones saves himself from figurative 
opening his eyes and sitting up. This time, 
been. thinking about is so real, so highly significa 
cups his chin in his palm and keeps on think 
until his exposed back becomes chilled. He gs 
which recalls him from future financial worries 
moment. He is not yet asleep! This is terri 
be near daylight, and he hasn’t had a wink of sleey 
As a matter of fact it is only 1:30, two hours s 
tired; but he really should have been sound a 
quarter to twelve, so he has just cause for comy 
decides that he had better take a powder; then det 
to try once more without it. ‘‘You get into the he 
taking those things,’”’ he reflects shudderingly, 
just can’t stop.” 


Old Doc Kidd to the Resc 


R. JONES now slithers back under the 
pletely under, head and all. One would 
thoughts cannot get in underneath a blanke 
though. Jones discovers a host of them. The 
new troop is the heartbreaking consideration of h 
ous affliction. He considers this from every angle 
awake to doit. He concludes morbidly that it 
affliction man is heir to. It is the king-pin of af 
he hasit!. Foralong time he worries about this v 
don that is positively luxurious. He tosses in 
rolls; he flings his arms about; he turns his > 
would tell you that he is thus trying to go to sleep 
At length he can bear it no longer. Again he si 
personification of utter despair, lights his bed 
prepares to absorb the hearty slumber which he 
inclosed in any one of the folded bits of tissue pape 
plied by Doctor Kidd. ; 
Having quaffed this potion he gives vent to 
of relief; at last. he will be able to sleep! 
smooths out his pillow, rearranges the covers, 
light and contentedly assumes the comfortable 
his right side. He closes his eyes and hopef 
the blessed oblivion to steal over him. The o 
thinks about is that he is at last falling aslee 
enough, within five minutes he is lost in profou 
which will gently cradle him until the mornin 
over the eastern horizon. 
Now, with the recognized privilege of auth 
which allows us to retrace the footsteps of time an 
two places at once, let us peek into Mrs. Jones’ bed 
quarter to twelve o’clock, fifteen minutes after she! 
for the night. We must peek quietly, for she 1 
falling asleep. One may infer from this statem 
is an exhibit irrelevant to our present discussio 
is not so. She suffers from a variety of the samé 
and though she falls asleep readily she awakens 
4:30 or five o’clock in the morning and manag 
from two to three hours of agony before breakfe 
us spare a few moments to attend the vivisectio 
The subject of the analysis would explain her ¢a 
what as follows: i 
“T don’t have much trouble getting to slee 
ways wake up in the middle of the night. And th 
get back to sleep again. I always wake up after 
two; and then I’m through for the night!” 
; (Continued on Page 47) 


(Continued from Page 44) 

anatter of fact she sleeps about five 
;|fore waking; but her hours of sleep 
hee to her as Mr. Jones’ hours of 
fess are long to him; and if you 
Glbelleve what both of them have to 
at it in the morning—every morn- 
dir in and day out, for years—you 
jiarvel that any mortals could live 
it so little sleep. That is, you would 
eit it if you yourself were not one of 
eyless hordes; if you were, you would 
d it quite possible, and say so right 
n offer yourself as evidence to prove 
1. Mrs. Jones is waiting to be psycho- 
al dissected. 
‘sJones soon falls asleep. She is in a 
+ do it because every minute counts 
h knows that she will be wide awake 
bore daylight presents its rosy face 
»+ndows. She is. At about five o’clock 
pis her eyes with a start; and with 
nant realization that she is awake, 
+t it must be about half past one, 
s sense of despondency which paves 
for many of the morbid cogitations 
tee possession of her mind during the 
t) hours. She dreads what she must 
righ, so she tries her best to go back 
This is how she does it: 
s flects that if she doesn’t get more 
se will be completely exhausted the 
py and tomorrow is to be a busy 
iis leads her to speculate upon why 
rw will be a busy day; and all of a 
sishe is in the clutches of the Nemesis 
ejless women—nocturnal memoranda. 
ething she intends doing tomor- 
—hich is actually twice as much as 
rjvyone else could do in a single day— 
izn down on a sheet of paper and 
| against the pincushion on her 
wready to remind her the first thing 
= orning of that day’s planned activi- 
jit at five in the morning Mrs. Jones 
tfabout this list or merely ignores its 
s1e, and spends a long time mentally 
in another list. She goes further than 
opwing day, however, and thinks up 
sthe must attend to next week, or 
onth, or even (on some vague dates 
elears to come. There are thousands 

ulative bypaths leading from this 
tought; and if you could photograph 
nital branching the result would look 
| (agram of the combined nervous and 
leory systems of man, such as you see 
ix on the wall of the doctor’s office 
| bu go to get your sleeping powders. 


Irs. Jones Should Worry 


ae are no limits to where Mrs. Jones’ 
_iay travel, once it is started along 
nmoranda road. And no matter 
hyay it turns, she finds a host of little 
ylemons plucking tuberoses by the 
siz. She plans tomorrow evening’s 
eI-and then ponders the wisdom of 
gg butchers; for Schmitt’s has been 
m very poor cuts of meat lately. 
‘ithe way it is with butchers. In 
*) get good meats you have to be con- 
1; changing to new ones. When you 
ftronize a shop they send you the 
€; cuts so that they can make sure of 
stom; but after a while they be- 
2 lasé and send you what new cus- 
thave left over. She worries about 
ie is going to do when there are no 
:+2w butcher shops to try. There are 
Indred and sixty-two butcher shops 
11 the classified telephone directory 
sl]. has so far dealt with only seven of 
but, literally, Mrs. Jones should 


y 
ung at length wandered out of this 
mig lane she finds herself on a high- 
tat is a prime favorite with the sleep- 
She recalls various conversations 
hshe held with friends, semienemies 
ee aces during the past six 
tl, and now realizes for the first time 
5 1e should have said, but didn’t say, 
stuldn’t have said, but didsay. These 
eational omissions and inclusions 
b! her exceedingly. One would imag- 
; the recipient of the faux pas—who 
aly did not notice it—spent his whole 
ndemning her for it. , 
isummons herself back to the main 
-— memoranda and is soon in the 
of indecision about the hat she 
sf several days ago. Mr. Jones ad- 
e\that it was becoming to her, and 
yie who saw her wear it corroborated 
ion; but she isn’t at all sure; that 
Obt 5:30 in the morning. She devotes 
e to worrying about this and other 
, and about the odds and ends of 
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existence, until a little after six, when dawn 
is just beginning to hang its gray draperies 
across the windows. And thus the light of 
day drifts into Mrs. Jones’ bedroom. She 
rises, weary, bemoaning her lack of sleep. 
At the breakfast table she and her husband 
look into each other’s haggard eyes. 

“T had a terrible night last night,’ says 
Mr. Jones dismally. ‘I didn’t get to sleep 
until daylight.” 

“T hardly slept a wink,’ replies Mrs. 
Jones. “I simply don’t know what to do.” 

But half an hour later, when the day has 
really begun for them, they forget all about 
their malady—until bedtime that night. 

There may be some of you who will pro- 
test that in the foregoing accounts I have 
grossly exaggerated the insignificance of 
the nocturnal cogitations that keep people 
awake. But, after all, the primary cause of 
sleeplessness is not what is thought about, 
but the act of thinking, itself. And from 
the frank admissions of many victims of 
insomnia I am led to believe that just such 
inconsequential reflections as I have de- 
scribed are most in vogue. 

In any case there is obviously one Golden 
Rule to be observed by the sleepless who 
desire to sleep: When you compose your- 
self to rest do not think about anything! 


The Basis of Sound Sleep 


Now I expect no rousing cheers to greet 
the foregoing paragraph. You must think 
I am like the tight-rope walker who told an 
old lady that his feat was the easiest thing 
in the world to perform. 

‘All you have to do,” he explained, “‘is 
to keep your balance.”’ 

I must admit that the trick of sleeping is 
almost as difficult to accomplish—in the 
beginning—as tight-rope walking. In fact 
you must teach your mind to walk the tight 
rope and all you have to do to achieve this 
is to keep your mental balance. 

Your mind is a credulous thing; it. will 
believe anything your will tells it. And it 
is as ready to believe one thing as another, 
for it has no sense of values. That is why 
good habits are as easy to form as bad 
ones—indeed, why bad habits are formed 
at all. When it seems a bit stubborn in ac- 
cepting a change, the real fault lies in the 
weakness of the will power that is directing 
it. That will power does not relentlessly 
demand ‘‘Do this, for it is right!’”’ but it 
declares half-heartedly, ‘‘I suppose you’d 
better do this, for it is probably right.” 
And the mind will not readily obey a weak 
master. 

When you compose yourself to rest do 
not think about anything! 

“But,” protests Mr. Jones, “I can’t help 
thinking! My mind is active and clicks on 
and on despite me.”’ 

The problem reminds me of the lady who 
had recently acquired an automobile and, 
after studying her book of instructions, 
decided to invite some friends of hers to 
share the pleasures of her first ride. She 
proved herself an able chauffeur by starting 
the automobile with ease, and soon they 
were spinning along the open road at a 
speed-limit pace. After an hour or so one 
of her friends suggested that they turn 
back, as it was becoming late. 

The lady was instantly embarrassed. 
“T—I’m afraid we can’t go back,” she con- 
fessed. ‘‘For the past half hour I’ve been 
trying vainly to remember Rule Four.” 

“Rule Four!’’ the guest exclaimed. 
‘“Which one is that?”’ 

“Tt is the one,”’ said the lady, “‘that tells 
you how to stop!” 

The manufacturer of automobiles 
thoughtfully equips his cars with gears and 
brakes which enable the driver to make the 
car run or stop according to his desire. 
With a little effort the mind may be sim- 
ilarly equipped by the individual; and if 
the proper controls are supplied, there re- 
mains only to learn and remember the little 
trick of manipulating them. 

To apply the brakes, however, is not 
enough; the brakes themselves must be in 
good working order if their application is to 
be effective. So the first thing to do in 
mastering the art of sleeping is to see that 
your physical machinery is in good condi- 
tion, and the second thing to do is to keep 
it that way. 

In arecent article I outlined the pugilist’s 
methods of physical training, and offered 
suggestions for the application of their 
principles to the conditioning of every Tom, 
Dick and Mary Ellen who obviously can- 
not devote their entire time and energies to 
the attainment of physical perfection. I 
mentioned that the pugilist in training 
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sleeps about nine hours nightly and in ad- 
dition takes a brief nap in the afternoon. 

If you were to lead an existence as ideally 
biologie as that of a pugilist in training, I 
am sure that not even Lloyd’s would insure 
you against sleep at night. The fighter’s 
trainer realizes the importance of sound 
energy-restoring slumber in the achievement 
of supreme physical condition, and he zeal- 
ously guards the fighter’s mind against 
petty annoyances and small or insignificant 
worries that might click on in thought dur- 
ing those hours allotted to sleep. 

Unlike the pugilist, you cannot afford to 
hire others to run your affairs for you, to 
outline and regulate every minute of your 
day, to transact all your business and 
shoulder all the burdens and responsibilities. 
But you can do the best you can for your- 
self. You can form the blessed habits of 
daily systematic exercise, of drinking no 
less than eight glassfuls of pure water daily, 
of a sensible healthful diet; all of which are 
the habits of physical regulation. As for 
mental regulation, you can, by exercise of 
will power, learn the Rule Four that our 
lady chauffeur forgot, and apply the brakes 
that will bring your mental machinery to a 
peaceful cessation whenever you please. 

Exercise is a frequently misconstrued 
word. Do not imagine that any exertion of 
the muscles is exercise. The man who 
moves pianos all day may be as keenly in 
need of exercise as the man who sits all day 
at a desk, for certain sets of his muscles are 
overworked and others are not worked at 
all. Certain parts of his body draw upon 
the blood supply more than other parts, so 
that in some parts there is congestion and in 
others anemia. He is out of balance. 

Systematic exercise means, rather, to 
work all the muscles equally; and the well- 
known setting-up exercises are nearest the 
ideal for the purpose. Indulge yourself in 
such exercises every morning upon rising 
and every night before retiring, add several 
miles of walking daily, breathing deeply of 
the fresh air, and you have taken the first 
step toward acquiring the art of sound 
sleeping. 

What we are trying to do is to rid our- 
selves of what Herbert Spencer has termed 
physical sins. If you commit moral sins a 
troubled conscience will probably keep you 
awake; and if you commit physical sins a 
troubled body will perform the same puni- 
tive office. Perhaps the greatest physical 
sin of all is committed while eating. The 
phrase ‘‘a sensible, healthful diet’’ means 
not only what you eat but also the manner 
in which it is eaten. 


Every Man His Own Dietist 


After the publication of my recent article 
in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post to which 
I referred above, a number of readers wrote 
to me to ask me just what I meant by “‘a 
sensible, healthful diet’; and some re- 
quested that I conspire with the editor of 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post with a view 
of publishing a food list. 

I am of the opinion that the publication 
of such a list would be as futile as manufac- 
turing collars all of one size. Theoretically, 
some foods are of greater value than others. 
Dietists and certain open-front restaurants 
will sing to you of the glory of the calorie. 
They will tell you, and truthfully, that 
there is as much nourishment in one pound 
of almonds as in twenty pounds of cabbage. 
I would not presume to shear the calorie of 
its glory; but I am acquainted with a man 
who can eat a generous plateful of corn 
beef’s inseparable companion and there- 
after be conscious of nourishment and 
well-being, whereas an almond or two will 
drive him to bicarbonate of soda and 
veronal. Besides that, almonds give him 
the hives. 

There are, or should be, as many food 
lists as there are people. One man’s food 
list may be another man’s taboo list. Study 
yourself and that willful temperamental 
creature known as your digestion, and then 
tabulate your own list. You know yourself 
better than the dietist who has never seen 
you. He may conscientiously believe that 
almonds or other foods are good for you; 
but you have an infallible method of finding 
out whether they are or not. Eat them 
once and study the result. If they are not, 
you will not have to conduct any extensive 
research to determine the pertinent fact! 

But if there are no general rules for what 
may be eaten, there are rules that govern 
the eating of it that apply to everyone. 
You know what they are, of course; but I 
shall remind you of them in the hope that 
you will no longer ignore them. 
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Watch This 


Column 


Under-estimating 
American Intelligence 


SCENE FROM “ THE HUNCHBACK OF 
NOTRE DAME.” 


The remarkable success of 
‘“‘The Hunchback of Notre 


Dame,’’ in every community where it 
has been shown, has proved a revela- 
tion to those critics who said that such 
a literary classic would not take with 
the audiences of today. “How many 
people have ever read Victor Hugo?” 
one of them wrote. ‘Although this 
is a mighty spectacle, none but those 
of literary minds can appreciate it.” 
It only goes to prove that it is unwise 
to under-estimate the intelligence of 
the American people. The play has 
been seen by all classes and they have 
all enthused over its magnificence, the 
all-star cast and the countless thrilling 
scenes. What did you think of it? 
Will you write and tell me? 


Meantime, UNIVERSAL 


has been eminently satisfied with 
the success of other plays, particu- 
larly with ‘‘Merry Go Round,’’ that 
wonderful love-story of the Austrian 
court—with REGINALD DENNY 
in ‘‘ Sporting Youth’’—with charming 
MARY PHILBIN in ‘‘Fools’ High- 
way’’—with ‘‘ The Acquittal ’’— with 
‘“‘The Law Forbids’’—with BILLY 
SULLIVAN as “‘The Information 
Kid”’ in the new ‘‘Fast Steppers’’ 
series—with LAURA LA PLANTE, 
our new and winsome star, in her 
first feature, ‘‘ Excitement’’—with 
VIRGINIA VALLI in ‘‘A Lady of 
Quality.’ 


I don’t care to take any 


chances with the temper and taste 
of the American people—I can’t pre- 
judge their preferences—I can’t rely 
on the advance opinions of critics. 
So, I ask you all again, to write to 
me—to tell me what UNIVERSAL 
pictures you have liked—which ones 
you have not liked—what kind of 
pictures you prefer. 


The response to my request 


for title suggestions on the three 
pictures which we are now making 
called ‘‘Inheritors,’’ ‘‘Love Insur- 
ance,’’ and ‘‘Courtin’ Calamity’’ has 
been so enthusiastic that it will take 
me longer than I expected to deter- 
mine which titles, out of so many 
splendid suggestions, are really the 
best for our purpose. However, I 
will let you know the winners as 
soon as possible. 


(arl Laemmle 


President 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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does 
Easter 
come next 


Sunday? 


ae 


REXALL 
ANSWERS 
xe 17, 


—because, according to a decree 
of the Council of Nice, Easter 
falls on the first Sunday after the 
first full moon that occurs on or 
after the spring equinox (March 
21). The first thought of thou- 
sands, after a wound, sprain or 
bruise, is 


Puceleat- 


Tincture of Iodine 
With Glass Applicator 


Like all other Puretest preparations; 
Puretest Iodine is made as part of a true 
health service—fit for the most exacting 
needs of the medical profession. 


A disinfectant powerful and safe. Also 
widely used to take the soreness out of 
burns, strains, insect bites, inflamed 
joints and other deep-seated inflammation. 


Wherever there's a cut or scratch, just 
paint it with Puretest Iodine. 


j i 
|) Beet 
lodine 
with 
Glass 
Applicator 


One of 200 Puretest preparations for 
health and hygiene. Every item the best 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


SOLD AT 10,000 


exall 


Drug Stores 


There is one in your town. 
© 1924 vu. D. co. 
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Eat about one-half as much at a meal as 
you are accustomed to eat; and later, when 
you have begun exercising and so require 
more food, increase your rations slowly and 
sensibly, just as you wisely increase the 
strenuousness of your exercise. If you 
leave the table feeling that you have not 
eaten enough, you have had plenty; if you 
leave it knowing that you have had enough, 
you have eaten too much. And you will 
pay for it later when you try to apply the 
brakes to your mind and go to sleep. 

Then, eating half as much as you do now, 
take twice as long to eat it. Iam not much 
of a mathematician, but I believe that is 
equivalent to eating four times as slowly as 
is your custom. Eat slowly, masticate your 
food thoroughly; and if you are in a hurry, 
eat only as much as you have time to eat 
properly. 

Improperly eaten food is of no value to 
you anyway and itis one of the most bitter 
enemies Morpheus ever had. 

If you are excited, angry or very tired, do 


| not eat until you have cooled off or calmed 


down or rested up, as the case may be. 
Your digestion, besides being willful and 
temperamental, is also jealous, and it does 
not want you to think about anything else 
when you are catering to it. 

When you have acquired the habit of 
eating the proper foods in the proper man- 
ner, you will have taken the second step 
toward mastering the art of sound sleep- 
ing; for with that habit and the habit of 
daily exercise you will have mastered the 
art of acquiring a sound body; and that is 
traveling more than half the journey toward 
the kingdom of natural slumber. 

You can advance no nearer your goal, 
however, until you have learned how to 
manipulate those mental controls which 
bring to a halt the grinding wheels of 
thought. You cannot free yourself from a 


-distressing bondage to insomnia as long as 


you perform mental gymnastics at night. 
So, of course, you must stop thinking after 
you have retired; and you may go about it 
in this manner: 
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goods whether it rained or not.’”’ Darned 
foolish, but there it was. 

Here was something well said. 

“People are certainly fools,’’ James 


Joseph agreed. 

“‘Goin’ far?”’ 

“M-Milan.”’ 

“Both of us. What’s the line? I’m gro- 
ceries. Never ran into you before.” 

James Joseph smiled. He forgot Milan. 
He forgot foolish people and foolish im- 
pulses. 

He edged the leather folder into his lap, 
handy to his free hand. 

“Never been up this way before,’’ he ad- 
mitted. “But you said something just a 
few minutes ago about things changing. 
Do you know that this country last year 
consumed over eighteen million more cans 
of corn than it did in 1922? Or that sudden 
changes in weather are caused by the rela- 
tion of certain planets to ——’”’ 

The bus slithered down a long hill and 
across a narrow bridge. It stopped to allow 
a truck farmer to alight. It sped along a 
ridge which presently left the road and 
faded to the south. The long hand of the 
clock on the dashboard of the bus made 
practically a complete circuit. It began to 
drizzle again. Houses began to run to- 
gether. A decrepit interurban station. 
Several four-story buildings of yellow brick. 
The bus stopped. 

James Joseph returned his fountain 
pencil—not his fountain pen—to his vest 
pocket and accepted three worn dollar bills 
with a pleasant smile. 

“You'll find them a regular education,” 
he promised. “And the beauty of it is you 
won’t miss the three a month. Much ob- 
liged.”’ 

qr 

fl ee house stood near the end of a side 

street. A narrow street of black mud 
rendered seemingly impossible to vehicular 
travel by the steady drizzle. The house was 
frame and painted a cold slate gray. The 
narrow porch and window sills were painted 
white. James Joseph almost halted at the 
gate. A picket affair. It was Saturday. 
Chances were she was peering out from be- 
hind the stiff white curtains now. James 
Joseph saw her narrow face staring covertly 
from the upper windows as well. He moved 
up the bricked walk with laggard steps. 
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First, convince yourself of this truth— 
that you can fall asleep readily and that 
you can sleep all night without waking. 
Our Mr. Jones lost half his battle long be- 
fore he fought it because he fallaciously 
believed that he was an insomniac. And 
Mrs. Jones awoke before daylight merely 
because she had previously set her mind to 
awaken at that hour. This latter feat is one 
that nearly all of us can perform volunta- 
rily, even as she did it involuntarily. Many 
people thus awaken themselves at approxi- 
mately the hour they have chosen before 
falling asleep. 

Assume your most comfortable sleeping 
position as soon as you get into bed. A 
position on the right side is scientifically 
favored, for with that posture you do not 
oppress the heart with the weight of your 
body as you do when lying on the left side. 
However, if you can fall asleep more read- 
ily when lying on the left side, by all means 
choose that position, for your ultimate goal 
is slumber. 

Having assumed your most comfortable 
position, remain in that position, even 
though you may at first feel the erstwhile 
inclination to change it every few minutes. 
If you cannot fall asleep while performing 
mental gymnastics you surely cannot do so 
while performing physical calisthenics. 
Take your setting-up exercises before you 
retire, not after you are in bed. 

Think of nothing, if you can possibly 
achieve such mental blankness; but if you 
must think, then reflect continuously and 
monotonously that you are falling asleep. 
Not only reflect it but believe it; and within 
fifteen minutes you will be wrapped in 
slumber that is almost infantile in its pro- 
foundness. 

That is all there is to the trick of falling 
asleep. Not so many years ago I thought 
I was a hapless victim of insomnia. I would 
mentally write my stories paragraph by 
paragraph after I was in bed and supposed 
to fall asleep; and these tales I never re- 
membered later. I, too, was unable to 
apply the brakes to the wheels of thought, 
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He would get out the Anyman’s Library 
and trust to luck to pass out the real dope 
about the righteous Abner. 

He shifted the portfolio to an accessible 
position and rang the bell. His right hand 
was ready to his hat. The words trembled 
pleasantly on his lips, “‘ Madam, I am call- 
ing on you in the interests of a better in- 
formed America, which ——”’ 

The door opened. James Joseph raised 
his hat mechanically. He inhaled with 
closed lips. The letter and the original; but 
an original such as James Joseph Ashby 
had never before seen—even in the seven- 
reelers. He coughed. Her eyes were large 
and wonderfully blue. 

“Miss Hawke?” 

“Yes.”’ A pleasant voice. Soft. 

“My name is Ashby. Iam Mr. Hunter’s 
assistant. We find a mistake has been 
made in the matter you laid before Mr. 
Hunter. There is a chance the money may 
be collected for you.” The sudden light 
that danced in the blue eyes spurred James 
Joseph to greater inspiration. Have we 
said he was no ordinary thief? ‘To be 
frank,” he concluded earnestly, ‘‘if you can 
come to town on Monday I will meet you 
and take you to Hun—our office, and we 
will get the money, surely.” 
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AMES JOSEPH met her at the bus sta- 

tion. They walked past the square, and 
the grim bronze figure with the down- 
thrust bayonet and the sweating streaks of 
blue-green seemed to wish them well. The 
girl was dressed in something dark—just 
that—dark and pleasant. 

“T am so happy, Mr. Ashby. It makes 
me believe in that old saying about the 
darkest moment always coming just before 
the dawn.’’ James Joseph nodded. “And 
Mr. Hunter. Isn’t it wonderful of him to 
take all this interest in our little affairs? 
He must be a wonderful man.” 

“*Wonderful’ isn’t the word,’ James 
Joseph assured her. ‘‘Mr. Hunter is in a 
poss by himself—from what I have seen of 

im.” ' 

“You have been with Mr. Hunter for a 
long time?”’ 

“Not very long.” 

“But long enough to appreciate him. Is 
that it?” 


and they spun on into the night 
I unwillingly surveyed the univ: 
relation to it; and somehow, w 
surveys the universe and his 

during the night hours, the uniy 
to be a veritable globe of glo 
relation to it seems to be thro 
tunate marriage. Thoughts 
take on the somber hue of th 
ings; and soon I found m 
thinking but worrying; and 
believed that I had just ca 

I imagined that these s 
were the direct cause of m 
and since they were burd 
never be unshouldered, I 
ever enjoying a night of so 
slumber. Then, of a sudden 
ization that nothing was 
but myself; so I made m 
a hurry! 

At the present time I 
the few sound sleepers e 
lapse into an unconscious 
in it for eight or nine unin 
and I do believe I could as 
hours if I set my mind to it. 
well in my bed or in a Pullm: 
upper bunk; and the attain 
gratifying accomplishment i 
and easy as I have explain 

All that you need to d 
laugh at the time when y 
were a hopeless insomniac, 
self in hand and make yo 
you awake at night. Throw 
sleeping powders. If they 2 
potent you will gradually com 
upon them wholly for artifi 
they are merely psychological, 
kidding yourself. Take pity up 
innocent sheep which you 
leap the fence. As long as yo 
they can’t sleep—and neither 
only aids you require are the 
to attain good physical condit 
will power to make your mi 

King Morpheus is the best frie 
ever had. Let’s all go to see hit 
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She smiled. James Joseph r 
smile slowly. It wrinkled slowly 
his eyes like an ebbing tide. 

“That’s just it.” 

The girl nodded. 

“Small towns are funny, 
Many people, when Mr. Hun 
Milan, used to say that he loved 
better than anything in the work 

““Punny’ is right.” 

“Father and I are never going t| 
get—either of you.” — 3 

‘James Joseph blushed. = 


are so used to helping people; hb a 
two wonderful men in the world—M'| 
of covers and nodded nervously. _| 

““And—and you are sure I—we w 

> | 
grimly. 

“Has Mr, Hunter talked to you 
truthfully; “not since I saw you las! 
was hummingsoftly. JamesJ oa 
ward amid a symphony of crea ¢ 
dered. James Joseph had other ’ 

ABNER H. HUNTER — 

James Joseph opened the d 

light, the room was exactly 


“T know it may seem like routine 
ness to you and Mr. Hunter, 
‘Please don’t,’’ he implored her, 
But the girl would and did. There? 
ner H. Hunter and his assistant. «} 
Joseph clutched his ever-present pol 
They moved up lower Buclid A! 
and crossed Hast Sixth Street. 
our money back?” 
“Quite sure,” James Joseph 
“ And—and—today?” a 
“Today ’’—still grimly. Wal 
the case lately?” "y 
“Not lately,” James Joseph assure 
They turned into the blackened al 
the Concord Building in silence. Th} 
of a cuddled kitten. it 
The ancient elevator carried ther 
They alighted and moved southward al 
the well. The girl looked down 4 
think about. They came toad 
the inscription on the glazed gle 
ATTORNEY AT LAW — 
NOTARY 
and stood aside. The girl p 
With the exception of the b 
Joseph had left it a few evenin 
(Continued on Page 50, 
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Consider This Sedan at *1445 


HERE. is genuine satisfaction in owning 

an Oakland Six Sedan. It actually in- 
corporates more advanced construction and 
worth-while features than you will find in 
any other Sedan selling at a similar price. 
Here are just a few of the facts you can 
verify for yourself. 


Oakland’s new six-cylinder engine is compact and 
powerful. Its small bore and long stroke, high 
compression, automatic spark control and all- 
round advanced design give it the smoothness 
and flexibility so desirable in a closed car. 


Oakland’s four-wheel brakes are sound and prac- 
tical. In the Sedan, a family car, don’t overlook 
this very real safety feature. If you doubt their 
desirability just drive an Oakland. 


The body is distinctive. It is Fisher-built —beautiful 
and complete. Comparisons with other sedans 
will increase your desire for it. 


Oakland’s new Duco finish will be a revelation 
to you. More beautiful than ordinary finishes, 
it is also many times more durable. In no 
other car, similarly priced, can you obtain 


this finish. 


The control system is exclusively Oakland. Horn, 
throttle, ignition switch, choke and light controls 
—all are on the steering wheel, right under your 
hand. There is nothing on the dash, except the 
neat instrument panel. 


Disc steel wheels are standard equipment on the 
Sedan. They are safer, better looking, more 
desirable in every way. 


These then are the facts, and the Sedan 
price is only $1445 at the factory. To insure 
complete satisfaction you cannot afford to 
pay less, nor do you need to pay more. 
Consider the Oakland Sedan, see it, ride in 
it, drive it—and then decide for yourself. . 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Touring Car. . . $ 995 
Roadster Lie a 
Sport Touring . . 1095 


Sport Roadster . . 1095 


Hit 
| 
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Business Coupe . $1195 
Coupe for Four . 1395 


Glass Enclosures for Touring 
Cars $60—for Roadsters $40 
All prices f. 0. b. factory 
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Smile, Face, 
Smile! 


Here’s the newest 
thing in shaving 


HE makers of the famous 

Williams Shaving Soaps of- 
fer you a new preparation, 
Williams Aqua Velva, for use 
after the shave. 


Aqua Velva is a truly scientific 
formula. Study of the condition of 
the newly-shaved skin shows that 
after shaving your face needs its 
natural moisture restored. That is 
the great feature of Aqua Velva— 
it brings back to the skin its lost 
moisture. In this it differs radically 
from many of the things men have 
used after shaving. 


Only a preparation made expressly 
for after-shaving use can do what 
Aqua Velva does: 

— cools, soothes, restores, protects the skin 

—tingles delightfully when you put it on 

— gives first aid to little nicks and cuts 

— delights withits clean, wholesome fragrance 


If you are troubled with askin that 
chaps and cracks, Aqua Velva will 
quickly help it. It keeps your face 
comfortable all day long, actually 
protects the skin against wind and 
cold—in a word, ‘does everything 
that a scientifically correct formula 


should do. 


Large 5-ounce bottle 50c (60c in Canada). 
Costs almost nothing per day—only a few 
drops needed. By mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price if your dealer is out of it. 


Try it free! 

We'll gladly send you a free “150 drop” 
test bottle of Aqua Velva. Address The 
J. B. Williams Co., Dept. E, Glastonbury, 
Conn. The J. B. Williams Cog (Canada) 
Ltd., St. Patrick Street, Montreal. 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


for use oS shaving 


“Keeps Just a 
the few 
skin drops 

smiling” needed 


By the makers of Williams Shaving Soaps 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
Another exception also—a big pompous 
figure in the sagging chair before the old- 
fashioned desk—a Daniel Webster in steel- 
rimmed spectacles and a rather soiled 
collar. 

James Joseph closed the door and stepped 
quickly between the girl and the desk. 
From his pocket he withdrew three letters, 
to one of which was clipped a pair of 
hundred-dollar bills. James Joseph fingered 
them significantly. ’ 

“Mr. Hunter,” he said pleasantly, “this 
is Miss Hawke. I have told her of the sud- 
den change”—slowly—‘“‘in the status of 
her case and that as your assistant I had 
been sent down to tell her to come to Cleve- 
land and receive her settlement.” 

James Joseph fingered the crisp hundred- 
dollar bills. 

Mr. Abner H. Hunter half arose from 
his chair. His heavy hands contracted 
about the blackened arms of the chair. The 
blood surged to his face, and when it ebbed— 
after an electric moment—he nodded. 

“So,” he said. 

The girl slipped around Mr. 
assistant. 

“Oh, Mr. Hunter,” she thrilled, “‘I am 
so happy. I—we—father knew you would 
if you could—that we could trust you to 
help us if—if 

Mr. Hunter did not look in the direction 
of his assistant. He coughed. 

“Just so,” he said. 

“Miss Hawke wants to get back today, 
so I told her she could depend upon you to 
hurry the thing along.” Then slowly— 
“She can, ¢an’t she, Mr. Hunter?” 

Mr. Hunter looked out the window and 
across the jumbled roofs. When he finally 
spoke his voice was soft and his thick lips 
curved with a smile. 

“Certainly,” he said. ‘“‘You have done 
well to assure Miss Hawke. The—er—de- 
tails will take about an hour. Will you take 
her out and return in an hour—when the 
money will be ready? % 

“‘Certainly.”” James Joseph folded the 
letters with elaborate care and thrust them 
into the inner pocket of his suit coat. 
“Miss Hawke and I will drop into a movie.’ 

“Good,” approved Mr. Hunter. ‘“‘And 
charge it to the office.” 

James Joseph grinned. ‘‘ Leave it to me.”’ 

They went to a movie entitled Upstream. 
A young man sat up nights to become a 
mining engineer, and later, after foiling a 
desperate gang bent on flooding the mine, 
married the daughter of the owner. The 
girl had big staring eyes. James Joseph 
wondered if they were blue. 

With the girl beside him, James Joseph 
also found himself unable to laugh whole- 
heartedly at the young mining student. 
He even remembered Plotkin with a cer- 
tain respect. 


Hunter’s 


Vv 


‘WO honest gentlemen faced each other 

over the extension shelf of an old- 
fashioned desk. Said one honest gentle- 
man, dressed in a rather greasy frock coat, 
“Here’ s the situation: This dirty thief is 
tryin’ to blackmail us. He has the letters 
and the money, which I didn’t have time to 
bank. Stole them out of my safe the night 
of the day they came in. Tried to sell me 
some fool books i in the afternoon. Fingers 
the letters an’ the money an’ says we have 
to come across.’ 

The second honest gentleman nodded 
thoughtfully. He was young and dressed 
beyond the minute. His hair was sleek and 
the diamond in his neckwear was real be- 

yond doubt. 

“What do they do? Split?’ 

The first honest man shook his head. 
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“That’s the funny part of it. The girl 
evidently don’t know. He went down to 
Milan and gave her some cock-an’-bull 
story about my havin’ found another way 
to make you cough up. Posed as my 
assistant.” 

The face of the second honest gentleman 
flamed with sudden suspicion. 

“Listen, you old shyster,’”’ he said qui- 
etly, “this don’t look good to me. I smell 
cheese. Cut the comedy. What’s the game? 
Want another retaining fee?”’ 

The first honest gentleman arose from 
his chair. 

“Don’t you call me a shyster,” he shouted 
wrathfully, ““you—you—bucketshop oper- 
ator! I won’t stand for it!” 

“Sit down for it then,” the second honest 
gentleman suggested. 

The greasy frock coat slumped back. 

“We're fools to be talkin’ this way. 
I didn’t call you down here to fight with 
you. Besides, when you hear my little plan 
to nail this dirty thief I think hee: agree 
I’m on the level.”’ 

“Give it to me.’ 

The first ree gentleman hitched for- 
ward. 

“Right now he has the—er—goods on 
a We can’t call in the police. He knows 
that.” 

“Any fool knows that.” 

“Exactly. So we are licked. You pay 
him the money, less the two hundred you’ve 
already put up an’ which he has. I’ll put 
that two hundred up as evidence of my 
good faith. Understand?” 

“Not yet. 

“We pay him for the girl, when he returns 
the papers to us. They leave. We sit here. 
At the elevator, around the corner, we have 
a private detective waiting. He arrests 
this dirty thief before he has a chance to 
turn around. Of course he has no intention 
of handing the money over to the girl. 
Then he has nothing on us, an’—an’ we 
have everything on him. We can both 
identify the money found on him as money 
stolen from my safe, can’t we? When it 
happened, I told the police it was over 
two thousand on account of my burglary 
insurance.”’ 

“But the girl?” 

“The girl Caught with a thief. 
She’ll do anything to get back to Milan 
without being mixed up in a dirty mess 
like that.” 

“‘And we get the money back?” 

“And we get the money back.” 

“Exactly as we put it up?” 

“Hixactly.” 

The second honest gentleman smiled. 

“Just to protect myself, Hunter—no re- 
flection on you—just suppose you make 
me out a demand note for my share, just in 
case you might forget to admit you were 
keeping it for me and claim it as your own.” 

The first honest gentleman opened his 
mouth, and then shut it. 

“All right,’”’ he assented. ‘Shall I call 
up an agency that does some work for me 
along this line?”’ 

“Hop to it.”” And then as the other lifted 
the receiver of the telephone, ‘‘You’re 
pretty clever, at that,’”’ he admitted admir- 
ingly. 

For just a moment the face of the first 
honest gentleman took on a touch of swag- 
ger. It was as if he was sitting on the top of 
the cracker box back in some little country 
town. He nodded over the mouthpiece. 

“T aim to be,” he said complacently. 


vI 
M& HUNTER counted the money over 

slowly. The girl was smiling tremu- 
lously. Mr. Simon, of Simon & Co., stood 


gazing down into the cafion of th 
James Joseph Ashby stood in the c¢; 
the room, in the middle of the al 
and toyed with the three letters. Pr, 
Mr. Hunter finished. 

“Er — quite correct, Mr. Simin: | 
correct. Now then, young man, if y 
kindly hand me the—er—details i i} 
hand 

James Joseph calmly detachaa t| 
hundred-dollar notes from the lette 
placed them in his wallet. — 


“Eixpenses,”” he murmured. _ 
“Just so,” said Mr. Hunter ,; 
“Ready?” f 


The transfer was made in silence 
girl was almost crying. Mr. 
mained at the window, smiling softl;| 
into the passage. * 

“My—er—assistant will see you | 
on your way and doubtless turn th: 
over to you when you are saf 
way.” 

“Sure,” said James Joseph. 

“Good day, Miss Hawke. 
your father.” 

The girl held out both h: 

“T—we will never forget 


kindness, Mr. Hunter,” 
“Never!” ; 
“Just so,’’ said Mr. Hunt 


James Joseph held open th 
closed it. 

“TListen!’’ he whispered 
you to do me a favor. For 
ness. I can’t see you to your bu 
an important engagement. 
money 

The ‘girl took the — of bills wi 
bling fingers. ied 

“Will I ever see y that is, 1; 
thank you this way. I—I —— 

“Do you believe in Plotkin?” 
sh oseph inquired swiftly. i 

“Why—why, I never T heard of him 
don’t know. I—I —— 

“Neither do I—maybe. Good- 
another favor—don’t go down | 
vator for a little while. I can’t 
why—not now. But if you will— 
minutes. Good-by 


In twenty minutes the first hones; 
tleman looked at his watch. ; 
“We ought to be hearin’ som 
now,” he muttered. 
Ten minutes later the second gent 
looked at his watch. | 
“You’re sure your friend and bh 
star arrived i in time?”’ - | 


“Suppose we appear to go out.” | 

The first honest gentleman assen'| 
the suggestion. The first honest gent 
led the way. 

At the elevator a large beefy mi 
leaned against the well railing, apy 
wrapped in deep thought. 

“Well?” demanded the first hills | 
tleman. S | 

“Nothing yet. The girl went down 
fifteen minutes ago. Kinda wet-eye 
was. The guy must still be layin’ up.| 

“Laying up, hell!”’ said the "save 
est gentleman pleasantly.. ‘‘He’s give 


the slip!”’ 
“Me? Slip?” The beefy gent 
laughed. “Say, brother, nobody he 


this floor that I didn’t know was all 
Take it from me, who knows.” __ 

“Tt’s funny,’ muttered the first 8) 
man. “Damn funny.” 

“Funny?” The eyes of the b re 
man brightened. “Say, do you f 
what is causing this funny weather. 
havin’? Well, it seems that certain P| 
have got in a position where —F 


i 


| 
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a SIX 


‘Sport Touring 


a5 


Fully Equipped 


Roadster- - - - $ 785 
Watering’ - - - 795 
PuGap = = -' - - 985 

Coupe’ - - -.- 1075 

Sedan - - - - 1135 


The G. M. A. C. extended pay- 

ment plan makes buying easy. 

All prices f. 0. b. Lansing. Tax 
and spare tire extra. 


} Genuine Oldsmobile parts can be 


purchased from any Oldsmobile dealer 
in any part of the United States, at a 
standard price established by the fac- 
tory, without the addition of any war 
tax, handling, or transportation charges 
Every Oldsmobile dealer has a master 


| parts price list issued by us, which is 


j always open for owners inspection 


The following certified acces- 
sories, which are standard 
equipment on the Sport Tour- 


| ing at no extra cost, are spe- 
' cially designed for perfect fit 


and quick installation on the 
other Oldsmobile Six body 
types. They can be procured 
from any Oldsmobile dealer 
in the U. S. at these net prices, 
complete with necessary 


| attachments: 


Front Bumper - - $15.00 
Rear Standard Bumper 15.00 
Rear Sport Bumper - 15.00 
Radiator Cap, with Bars 2.50 


| Road Spot Light - - 5.00 


Windshield Cleaner - 1.25 
Rear View Mirror - 1.75 
Trunk Rails (set of four) 6.80 
Sport Tire Carrier - 7.50 
Trunk Platform - - 7.00 
Enameled Steel Trunk 25.00 
Windshield Wings (pair) 17.00 
Running Board Step 

Plates (pair) - - 4.75 


You expect it to cost more 


When people first see this Oldsmobile Sport Touring Car, 
they invariably assume its price to be anywhere from *500 
to *800 higher than it really is. 


That is why the Sport Touring is in such great demand. 
Its very apparent extra value offers too great a buying 
opportunity to be overlooked. 


This car, with its extraordinarily complete equipment, its 
fine performance qualities and its beautiful bronze green 
color would be impossible at anywhere near the price, were 
it not for the pronounced manufacturing advantages 
resulting from the close codperation of Oldsmobile and 
General Motors. 


A company less favorably situated than Oldsmobile would 
have to sell the Sport Touring Car at several hundreds of 
dollars more than the Oldsmobile price. 


We urge you to examine this car at your nearest dealer’s 
showroom. Accept a demonstration. This demonstration, 
coupled with a most careful and detailed inspection, will 
reveal to you that Oldsmobile Six value is the kind 
of value that provides enduring owner satisfaction. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Olds Motor Works of Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario 


OLDSMOBILE 


GQ 
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“Oh Mother! 


Ive burned my hand-terribly! 
what shall I do for it?” 


first thought for Burns 


It happens! 


«<Call Mother,’’ thinks the new head of the 
household. 


««Unguentine—guwick!”’ comes Mother’s an- 
swer. She knows there’s nothing like Un- 
guentine to stop the pain and quickly heal a 
burn. Millions of mothers keep a tube of 
Unguentine handy in their medicine cabinets 
—always prepared for injuries to the skin. 


A burn is only one—there are many other 
enemies of the skin 


Conditions like cold sores, blisters, chafing 
—accidents like burns, cuts, bruises. Each 
enemy, and there are hundreds, has a differ- 
ent name. But the damage to the skin and 
the danger through infection are much alike. 


The tiny cells which build the three layers 
of the skin are irritated, inflamed or destroyed. 
A perfect breeding place for dangerous germs 
is provided. And discomfort as with a blis- 
ter, or sharp pain as with a burn, is felt. 


Quick and successful treatment of skin inju- 
ries or irritations should get the following re- 
sults: Stop pain. Unguentine stops pain with 
grateful promptness. Prevent infection. 
Unguentine kills germs within a few moments, 
preventing minor troubles from becoming 
serious. Heal quickly. Unguentine stimulates 
rapid growth of healthy cells. Prevent need- 
less scars. Remember these four assured re- 
sults from using «‘Unguentine—guwick/”’ 


Always have a tube of Unguentine in your 
medicine cabinet. At your druggist’s—soc. 


Pronounced UN-GWEN-TEEN 


THE NORWICH PHARMACAL COMPANY 
Laboratories— Norwich, New York 
New York Chicago Kansas City 


—da trusted name 
on pharmaceutical preparations 


e 


Returnthis coupon. Test Unguentine yourself 


oe ee ee eee 
| THE NORWICH PHARMACAL CoO., Norwicu, N. Y. 
| Enclosed find 8c in stamps for trial tube of Unguentine and 
booklet “What to Do” (for little ailments and 
| real emergencies) by M. Webster Stofer, M.D. 

| 

| 

| 
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‘South Africa—=Al 


By FRANCIS W. HIRST 


N INVITATION 
to address the 
university colleges 
and chambers of 
commerce in South 
Africa on current 
problems of public 
finance took me to 
the Cape last 
spring—I mean our 
spring, which is the 
autumn of South 
Africa; amostagree- 
able season, when 
fruits are being 
gathered and the 
juice of the grape is 
pouring into the as 
yet unprohibited 
vats. To travel 12,- 
000 miles by sea and 
3000 or 4000 by land 
in the course of four 
months would have 
been a prodigious if 
not an impossible 
achievement a cen- 
tury ago. Today it 
requires noexertion, ° 
and a visit to South 
Africa, which is just 
about 6000 miles by 
sea from England, 
may be recom- 
mended to invalids. 
At all seasons you 
can count on asunny 
sky and calm seas 
for most of the 
voyage. The South 
African railways, 
though slow, are 
comfortable. The 
passenger fares are 
moderate, and a 
coupé can usually 
be reserved by a 
long-distance tray- 
eler. 

Thad, foravisitor, 
unusually good op- 
portunities for 
forming impressions 
of the country, as 
my errand brought 
meinto contact with 
prominent people 
everywhere and in 
all walks of life. At 
Capetown, where the Legislative Assembly 
was sitting, I met the prime minister, Gen- 
eral Smuts, with several of his colleagues— 
Mr. Merriman, the veteran ex-premier of 
Cape Colony; Mr. Cresswell, who leads the 
Labor Party, and members of the Dutch 
Nationalist Party now in opposition. 


Racial Problems 


At Johannesburg, Bloemfontein, Kim- 
berley and other provincial centers I came 
across directors of the gold and diamond 
mines, engineers, sheep farmers, fruit grow- 
ers and cattle ranchers. I saw thousands of 
Kafirs drilling for gold, toiling on farms or 
ruling their womenfolk in the kraals. I dis- 
cussed their present grievances and future 
prospects with missionaries, philanthropists 
and administrators. I talked with many of 
the large merchants and leading bankers at 
the ports and interior markets. I visited 
some of the struggling factories, whose man- 
agers plead for infant industries and lobby 
for moreand more tariff protection at the ex- 
pense of the general consumer and taxpayer. 

South Africa, including Rhodesia and the 
newly annexed territory of German South- 
west Africa, looks prodigious on the map. 
But German Southwest is largely desert, and 
Rhodesia, with an area of 450,000 square 
miles, has refused to enter the Union. The 
rule of the Chartered Company is ending 
and its 35,000 white inhabitants are being 
constituted into two self-governing colonies. 
The area of the South African Union, in- 
cluding the 322,000 square miles of German 
Southwest Africa—now under Union ad- 
ministration—is over 795,000 square miles, 
being rather larger than that of the United 
States west of the Rocky Mountains. In 
numbers, the American West has the ad- 
vantage, its population according to the last 
census being 7,408,000 against 7,156,000 for 
the Union of South Africa. In wealth, of 
course,theWestern States are far ahead; only 
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a small fraction of their inhabitants—less 
than 300,000—is colored, whereas in the 
South African Union over 5,500,000, practi- 
cally four-fifths of the total population, are 
black or brown. Of the natives very few 
ean be called well off according to white 
standards of comfort. Some of the Indian 
storekeepers and traders in Natal are rich, 
and several thousand of the colored men at 
the Cape—the result of mixed marriages 
between the whites, Malayans, Hottentots 
and Kafirs—have acquired the franchise; 
which means the possession of a certain 
amount of property, as well as the attain- 
ment of a certain standard in education. 

For revenue purposes it is estimated that 
the black and brown population is about 
equivalent to the white; but it must be re- 
membered that the white incomes derived 
from mining and farming depend mainly 
upon the profitable employment of black 
and brown labor. 

Before attempting a forecast of the polit- 
ical and economic future of South Africa it 
is essential to form a judgment of the racial 
problem, which is two-sided. On the one 
hand you have rivalry between Dutch and 
British, on the other competition between 
black and white. Though many of the old 
Dutch families at the Cape and many of 
the French Huguenots have intermarried 
with English or Scotch settlers, neither the 
races nor the languages have amalgamated. 
History explains why the Dutch language 
and people have not been submerged in 
South Africa as they were in New York and 
New Jersey. The Cape was a purely Dutch 
settlement for a century and a half, roughly 
from 1650 to 1800; and since its annexation 
to Great Britain the Dutch element has al- 
ways been more numerous than the British, 
though there are now many towns and 
districts in South Africa where the British 
predominate. Students of history cannot 
wonder then that conflicts should have oc- 
curred between two races originally of the 


guage, equally f 4 
of liberty a; 
equally fond; 
domination. As; 
population of (, 
Colony increas} 
swarms of Bo 
feeling overcrow : 
and overgoverr! 
trekked northy | 
in the 30’s and, 
of the last centi 
founding the Tr; 


pendence of i} 
Boers. Adventw | 
in search of ¢| 
monds and g; 
flocked to Kiml 
burg from all pz; 
of the world; : 
this new eleme 


though it filled | 


tianity and te) 
cious conservati| 
of the Transy| 
Boer. All the a’ 
of President Kru | 
was. employed | 
preserve the st 
from this foreign | 
-fection. The am’ 
tion of Cecil Rhoc 
with the unt! 
wealth which het 
acquired by 
ship with Wer 
and Beit, led him to hatch the Jame:| 
Raid, one of the most foolish and erimi| 
adventures in the history of buccaneeri 
Every competent authority whom I met 
South Africa seemed to agree that ther 
made a racial war almost inevitable. \ 
ner, the British high commissioner, W| 
was sent out by Joseph Chamberlain, sc’ 
convinced himself that war was necessa 
in his own words, ‘‘to break the domin’ 
of Afrikanderdom.”’ | 

Kruger believed that the demands. 
the British Government for an extens) 
of the franchise to the outlanders were 
tended to undermine the independence | 
the Transvaal. Republic. Many of t) 
Boers, remembering Majuba, thought tl 
they could drive the British out of Sov 
Africa. Milner and Rhodes were equa 
confident that the Boers could be dispos 
of in a few weeks, or at least in a fi 
months. ' 

Both parties were mistaken. The Bot 
were defeated; but the war lasted neal 
three years; and instead of costing £1, 
000,000—which was the estimate laid | 
fore Parliament by Lord Salisbury’s g¢ 
ernment in October, 1899—it cost in row 
figures £250,000,000. 

The protraction of the war was due) 
the unconditional surrender policy, and | 
abandonment was embodied in the 
of Vereeniging. After the peace a cost 
crown-colony government was ine 
under Lord Milner, who imported a g 
number of young bureaucrats—most 
from Oxford—and the Transvaal mal 
had to pay the piper. It is one of the cu 
osities of the Boer War that mest of t 
mining magnates—who backed both t 
raid and the war, expecting to reap mullo 
from the overthrow of President Kruger 
actually lost millions and have ever sl 
sighed for the good old days of high 
and low taxes under Oom Paul. 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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B99 2 ONLY PACKARD CAN BUILD A PACKARD ©& 1924 


PACKARD SIX FIVE-PASSENGER COUPE 


Balloon Tires optional equipment 
on all models at reasonable extra cost 


The four Packard 
officials who design, 
build, distribute and 
service Packard Cars 
have made on phono- 
graph records an in- 
teresting series of talks 
which contain valu- 
able facts about motor 
car investment. 


These men give the 
reasons why a Packard 
Six can be owned, 
operated and main- 
tained at less cost than 
ordinary or compli- 
cated cars. 


Now you may hear 
these records in your 
own home. 


They will be deliv- 
ered to you, upon re- 
quest, by any Packard 
distributor or dealer. 


Day-to-day experience with a Packard Six 
serves always to enhance its value and 


-emphasize the economy of its operation. 


Physicians must have dependable cars. 
Read what this doctor “who owns one” says: 


SF FF F 
Regarding my experiences with my Packard Six; 


First: Gasoline consumption averages from 17 to 21 
miles to the gallon. 


Second: Oil consumption averages about one quart’ per 
300 miles after the oil is changed. Every 1rooo miles the 
oil is drained from the crank case and refilled. 


Third: Tires have held up well after having covered 
nearly 15,000 miles and they look as if they will go over 
20,000 miles. 


Fourth: The repairs of recent date were: a broken shock 
absorber strap and a left front spring leaf close to the 
shackle bolt. These were the only repairs that have 
occurred to date. 


The valves have not been reground or the carbon re- 
moved as it has not been necessary. 


I feel that the Packard Company has in the Six an ideal 
car to meet the general demand of the average man. 


Knowing that the Six will continue to be popular and 
will give the best service with the minimum of expense 
for upkeep, I am sure that Packard has in this model an 
ideal car to meet the demand for many years to come. 


J. A. ROBERTSON, M. D. 
Mercantile Bank Building, 


December 5, 1923 Dallas, Texas 
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Stop Radiator Leaks 
Yourself for 75c 


« Big Car Size 
: $1.00 


You can easily, positively and permanently 
stop leaks anywhere in your car’s cooling 
system. Get a can of Warner Liquid Solder. 
Absolutely harmless. Guaranteed by Mr. 
A. P. Warner, inventor of the famous 
Warner Speedometer, and sold on a money- 
back basis. Will not clog circulation or do 
any other damage. That is why substi- 
tutes are dangerous. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, write us direct. 


WARNER - PATTERSON Co, 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


VALUER PREMRARY 


OVER 1000 USES 


It is needed daily around the home 
the machine shop, by plumbers and 
farmers. A few drops release rusted 
nut or pipe connections when 
brute force cannot budge 

them. Guaranteed and sold 4 

on money-back basis. 


Stops Spring Squeaks 
Penetrates instantly in every 
direction and dissolves rust. 
No need to have spring leaves 
separated. 

Lubricates every pin point of 

surface with a cushion of finest 

lubricant. 

Contains Acheson’s deflocculated 
graphite that always flows with the 
oil, spreading a protective coating over 
the wearing surfaces. 

75c—USE THIS COUPON 
SCRSSH SRST THC C RPT C REECE ROE ee 
WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Enclosed find seventy-five cents. 
one can of Warner Penetreen. 


Name 


Please send me 


Address — = 


Town____ ao State : fs 
— ee eee eee ee 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

The situation as between Dutch and 
British was saved by the advent to power 
in 1906 of a Liberal government under Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman. That re- 
markable man, regardless of the clamor of 
his opponents and the fears of some weak- 
kneed supporters, insisted on restoring 1m- 
mediately full self-government under the 
British flag to the Orange River and 
Transvaal colonies. Magnanimity and 
faith in democracy were rewarded. Gen- 
eral Botha, with Smuts and other leading 
men, accepted the offer, and their com- 
patriots were induced to settle down under 
the new conditions. Many of the Boers 
revised their opinions of the British and 
realized that the strong minority which had 
opposed war had become a majority, eager 
as far as possible to undo the injustice and 
iniquity that had been wrought in South 
Africa. 

The farms were restored with extraor- 
dinary rapidity, mining was resumed, agri- 
culture revived, and by 1909 the Transvaal 
had a large surplus revenue. 

A demand sprang up for the Union of 
South Africa. All parties codperated. In 
1910 the Union was effected, and Botha, a 
man whose personal magnetism, shrewd- 
ness and geniality were attractive equally 
to the British and the Boers, became prime 
minister. Under him a coalition party 
called the South African Party was formed, 
composed about equally of British and 
Dutch ministers. 


The Nationalist Party 


The outbreak of the Great War in 1914 
was unfortunately attended by a recrudes- 
cence of racial trouble. It happened that 
General Beyers, who commanded the 
Union forces, had visited the German 


| maneuvers in 1913, and had been treated 


| but for the last time. 


| with so much consideration by the Kaiser 


that his head was turned. In conjunction 


| with De Wet, De la Rey and several others 
_ of the old Boer leaders, he started a rebel- 


lion which might have been formidable, 


| but was fortunately put down without 
| much difficulty early in 1915. Then fol- 


lowed the invasion and conquest of Ger- 
man Southwest Africa by General Botha, 
whose military genius was again displayed, 
At the end of the 
war he visited Europe and took part with 
General Smuts in the negotiations at Ver- 
sailles. He returned much dejected and 
full of pessimism for the outlook in Eu- 
rope. On his death shortly afterward he 
was succeeded by General-Smuts, whose 
preéminent ability and political adroit- 
ness—or slimness, as the Boers call it—are 
undisputed. He has now been in office con- 
tinuously for seventeen years, and the 
political barometer points to the probabil- 
ity of a change. 

General Herzog, a Free Stater, left the 
government two or three years ago and is 
now leading the Nationalist Party, whose 
supporters are mostly theoretical if not 
practical republicans. | 

The Nationalists codperate in Parlia- 
ment with the Labor Party under Mr. 
Cresswell, and together they form a strong, 
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if not very coherent, opposition, which is 
likely to turn the tables on the South Af- 
rican Party at the general elections of next 

ear. 
4 Some people tell you that the rivalry be- 
tween Smuts and Herzog has revived racial 
bitterness between the British and Dutch, 
and that republican feeling is stronger than 
ever. But the new Dutch Nationalist 
Party is codperating with a group of Labor 
members who are opposed to any break 
with the British connection; and Herzog 
on his part has not only disclaimed any 
desire to set up a republic by other than 
constitutional means but has also promised 
that if returned to power at the next elec- 
tion he will not attempt to change the sys- 
tem of government. Indeed, what South 
Africa needs is not a civil war between its 
white races, but an increase in the numbers 
of both. 

That becomes plain if you look at the cen- 
susreturns. In 1921 the area and white pop- 
ulation for the four provinces of the Union 


were as follows: 


AREA WHITE 


SQUARE MILES POPULATION 
Cape Colony. ... . 276,966 | 650,000 
TD ransvaale.. 2 eee 110,000 543,000 
Orange Free State 50,000 188,000 
Natal ict Sys meee 35,000 136,000 


In the Cape and Transvaal the towns are 
predominantly British and the country 
population predominantly Dutch. In the 
Free State 90 per cent of the whites are 
Dutch, but English and Scotch predomi- 
nate in Natal. The two languages, Eng- 
lish and Cape Dutch, are now on an equal 
footing throughout the Union, though in 
many parts you will hardly ever hear 
Dutch and in many others you will hardly 
hear English. Official bilingualism is rather 
expensive, because all government publi- 
cations and notices have to be printed in 
both languages. But it is quite fair, and the 
children who are growing up will under- 
stand one another better than did their 
grandparents. 

The Dutch call their language, or Taal, 
Afrikaans. Most of the inflections in high 
Dutch have disappeared, and it has bor- 
rowed many words from Bantu—the na- 
tive language of the Kafirs—from English 
and from German. A few French words 
brought by the Huguenots are still in use. 
Dutch Afrikanders cling to the old Dutch 
Bible, but a translation into Afrikaans is 
now being made. It takes some time for a 
Hollander to acquire facility in the Taal, 
which is sometimes contemptuously re- 
ferred to as Kitchen Dutch. There is as 
yet no orthodox or standard system of 
spelling, though phonetic spelling is gen- 
erally adopted by the teachers. Some 
promising prose and poetry have been writ- 
ten in Afrikaans in the past few years; but 
there is very little literature, and the gram- 
mars are far from satisfactory. The Taal 
deserves more historical and philological 
elucidation than it has yet received, not 
merely as a dialect of Dutch but as a new 
language curiously compounded by a few 
thousand farmers scattered over a wild 
country, with no organized system of edu- 
cation during two and a half centuries of 
trekking and fighting. 


Typical South African Kopjes, or Hills 


apt to degenerate not merely in t 


Strange that civilized men can neithe 
avoid nor escape from their own contriy, 
ance—government. It was torid themselye| 
of over government and misgovernmen 
that the Pilgrim Fathers left old for Ney! 
England. It was for the same reason tha 
the Boers trekked out of Cape Colony| 
Yet in North America and in South Afric: 
as in Europe, one hears continually tha! 
the bureaucracy is too large and taxatio 
excessive. i 

The public debt of South Africa ha’ 
doubled since the Union. Taxation ha) 
grown much faster than wealth or populs 
tion. I should say that for some time 
come the main issues before voters an| 
politicians in South Africa will turn 9 
financial and fiscal policy, and on the lin 
of demarcation between white and natiy, 
labor. | 

The other side of South Africa’s racis| 
problem is the competition between blac 
and white. The Black Peril constitute 
another excellent reason why British an, 
Dutch should forbear to quarrel, for unles| 
they live in peace together they can 
hope to maintain indefinitely en 
white rule and white supremacy to 
civilized standards of government a 
ciety in South Africa. 


The Insoluble Problem 


Is it possible for a white race, 
to money-making and scientific pr 
to live with a black race caring for } Q 
and to exploit its labor without causin 
or suffering degradation? That searchin; 
question, so often propounded by soeia 
philosophers, native administrators, edu. 
cationalists and missionaries in Sout) 
Africa, still awaits an answer. Presiden 
Kruger, the Dopper Solomon, once saij 
that all South Africa’s problems are solub) | 
except the native problem, ‘‘and that isin. 
soluble.” Every expert, indeed, has hi 
solution, but then every solution differs. 
Those who have studied the native longes 
are least inclined to dogmatize about hi 
moral nature, his intellectual and politica | 
capacity, or his future. - | 

To begin with a purely economic oh’ 
servation, nine-tenths of the hard work 01 
the farms, in the mines, in the ports and ii 
the factories of South Africa, from thi 
Zambesi to the Cape, is performed by! 
Kafirs, of whom over 4,500,000 are in thi 
Union. The remainder, mainly skilled, i 
performed by white men, or colored mel) 
with an admixture of white blood, or by| 
Indians—in Natal—or by Malayans in thi | 
Cape Province. If the Bantu race wer 
suddenly withdrawn the economi } 
of the Union would collapse. Wh 
could be substituted here and ther 
more might be imported. But if the 
possible were to happen and black 
vanished from the scene, production 
shrink to a fraction of its present 
The catastrophe would be only les: 
in the other alternative—I mean 
capital and management of the white 
removed and the blacks left to them 

The misfortune is that the white 


| 
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Donse BROTHERS ; 
TYPE-A SEDAN 


Aristocrat of a sturdy line, the Type-A 

Sedan represents the finest craftsmanship 

of an organization perfectly equipped for 
ia quality production. 


Recent improvements give it a degree of 
elegance and riding ease that might be ex- 
pected only from Dodge Brothers in a car 
so moderately priced. 


The price is $1385 f. o. b. Detroit 
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a holidays 
Apollo day 


ny! fat Apollo Chocolates have the 
& same high quality of choco- 
late coating. The only difference 


between the box at $1.00 and the 
one at $1.75 is in the assortment 


of centers. The higher priced box 
has more nut and fruit centers. 
But—there’s only one high grade 
of Apollo Chocolates. 


$1 $1.25 $1.50 $1575 


cAPOLLO CHOCOLATES are made by 
F. H. ROBERTS COMPANY 
128 Cross Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOCOLATES 


| rule, under which, in- 
| deed, 


| has been transferred to 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
regions but on the plateaus, where the 
climate is splendid. He degenerates in the 
environment of black labor. Manual work 
becomes undignified; and as only a pro- 
portion of the white race is fit to employ or 
supervise, a residuum of poor whites sinks 
and sinks in spite of all the efforts of re- 
ligious and philanthropic societies. 

The history of the contact between 
blacks and whites in South Africa dates 
from 1652, when the Dutch formed the 
first permanent settlement at the Cape. 


| Down to the end of the eighteenth century 
| the Dutch garrison and colonists were 


mainly concerned with Hottentots and 
Bushmen. Both these races are now prac- 
tically extinct, except so far as their blood 


' mingles with that of the colored popula- 
| tion in the Cape Province and elsewhere. 


But as the Dutch farmers moved north the 
Kafir, or Bantu, race was beginning to 


| press southwards and a clash was unavoid- 


able. The First Kafir War—against the 


| Xosas—took place in 1779, and the ninth 


was ended just a cen- 
tury later, when the 
Transkei came under 
British rule. Basutoland 
was finally annexed in 
1884 and Zululand in 
1887. 

In these three terri- 
tories the Bantu race 
is still seen at its best 
and wildest. 

As far superior in 
physique and moral 
qualities to the Hotten- 
tots as were the Hotten- 
tots to the Bushmen, it 
is equal in strength and 
courage to its white con- 
querors, whom it out- 
numbers by about three 
to one. 

The various tribes of 
Kafirs, after a century 
of intermittent warfare, 
were defeated by arms 
of precision, pacified by 
statesmanship and grad- 
ually habituated to white 


they live con- 
tentedly wherever the 
yoke is not too heavy. 
One cause of their rapid 
acquiescence to the new 
régime lay, I am told, in 
their recognition of the 
white man’s amazing 
control over the mys- 
terious forces of Nature. 
Nature they worshiped, 
and its awful mysteries 
accounted for their belief 
in witchcraft. They are 
still plagued by the witch 
doctors; but some part 
of the veneration in 
which their witch doc- 
tors and chiefs were held 


the-white man, who can 
predict eclipses and cure 
diseases, who invented 
guns and built railways. 
These and other won- 
ders, such as the tele- 
graph, telephone, motor 
car, phonograph, cinema and flying ma- 
chine, have led them to believe that im- 
mortality is the only power we do not 
possess and the only gift we cannot confer. 
At first they were incredulous, stupefied; 
now nothing surprises them. An admin- 
istrator from the Transkei told me that the 
natives in those parts took the advent .of 
the flying machine as merely another proof 
of the white man’s omnipotence. 


Kafir Characteristics 


Unless they act outrageously, the persons 


| of white men and women are sacrosanct, 


except where the native is contaminated 


| by contact with immorality in the towns. 


There you hear of native gangs robbing and 
murdering and of other abominable 
crimes. But left in his ancient ways, the 
kraal native remains courteous to all, 
faithful to the master he serves and obe- 
dient to the government he trusts. — Of 
this there is ample testimony. 

Among themselves, the Kafirs are kindly 
and hospitable. If they are unsympathetic 
to bodily pain, it is because they take little 
account of it. Pains which would make 


| most of us quiver, they hardly feel. In debate 
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and dialectic they are proficient. They 
delight in legal disputes and altercations. 
Their repartee is often happy. They have 
a keen sense of humor and they love music 
and dancing. If they are not fond of work 
it is because they have not the white man’s 
passion for property and money. But they 
have learned the value of coins. A florin— 
two-shilling piece—they still call a Scotch- 
man, because a Scottish employer in Natal 
once tried the florin as a substitute for the 
half crown—two shillings and sixpence—in 
paying his native laborers. 

The Bantu language is described as melo- 
dious and copious, in respect especially of 
the animals and plants which touch their 
pastoral life. Living unshod among snakes 
and creeping things innumerable, and wild 
beasts and prickly grasses and shrubs, na- 
tives are by nature and long necessity wary 
and observant. Teachers say that the chil- 
dren have plenty of aptitude and intelli- 
gence. But Western education does not 
often improve their character. They may 
lose their primitive virtues and customs 


COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y. C, 
The Wonderful Gorge Below Victoria Falis —Looking Down the Zambesi, 
Rhodesia, Africa 


without successfully imitating ours. They 
memorize without absorbing, and copy 
without understanding. They tend ma- 
chinery mechanically and rather unintelli- 
gently. They still build their round beehive 
huts of mud and thatch. Most of those 
who learn to plow for a white master still 
prefer to let their women cultivate the kraal 
patches with hoe and spade. 

To cram native children for Western ex- 
aminations is almost certainly a mistake; 
though I have no doubt that the schools in- 
stituted by Mr. Kegwin in Rhodesia, after 
long study of native ways, are on the right 
lines. You proceed from the known to the 
less known; you add a little science to their 
knowledge of plants and animals; you 
teach them how to plow and how to mend 
plows, how to fertilize and to grow—with 
little increased exertion—two useful plants 
where only one grew before. Like all farm- 
ers and pastoralists, they learn more by 
experience and experiment than from books 
or abstract demonstration. They think in 
shapes and colors and learn from parables. 
To prepare them for factory life or clerical 
work will not promote their happiness or 
South African concord. Whatever educa- 
tion they receive should be based upon 


facts, habits and customs, and not squey, 
and squared to European standards | 
ideals. f 
As education proceeds time will per}| 
show new capacities and unfold new a; 
tions; but they should not be awake, 
too rudely from an ignorance which is 9 
bliss; or forced into distressful rivalry 
the already discontented classes of yw: 
men in the towns. Natives who bee 
permanent inhabitants of town locat 
contract far more of the white man’s { 
than of his virtues. They degenerate Di 
ically and morally. They mix with | 
dregs of the white and colored po at 
oulc, 


and though everything possible s 
done to purify native life in the to). 
nothing should be done to encourag; | 
The more natives in a town the worse! 
them, and the worse for the white inh; 
tants. E | 

In regard to native questions the (, 
has always been more liberal than | 
Transvaal, the Free State or Natal, | 
the only province which allows native | 
qualify for the suffr ; 
In the Transvaal t); 
is a color bar which : 
bids the Kafirs from } 
forming many kind) 
skilled work. White |; | 
throughout South Aj; 
is more or less of 
oligarchy. If a ho 
holder sends for a 
penter, a plumber } 
painter, a white man | 
appear with at least | 
colored man to carry 
tools and do the ro 
work. Similarly, on | 
farms and in the m| 
most of the work is | 
formed by Kafirs oro | 
colored men, withwh 
acting as foremen 
supervisors. On | 
farms which I visit 
found that the pro) 
tion of colored to w' 
labor was ten to one 


Labor : 


The advantages 
disadvantages of 
system and these co 
tions are obvious. | 
industrious man witl 
capital emigrates 
South Africa, he f: 
that he is discoure 
or practically pr 
from almost all kind 
unskilled labor, w!! 
moreover is paid ¢: 
very low seale. Ab! 
miner will get a po! 
a week, while the ski 
white miner will g': 
pound a day. It is | 
that poor whites are 
ing settled on the || 
in some districts | 
are also being emplc 
at wages of about | 
shillings a day on ro 
afforestation and { 
ernment irrigat 
works. But on thewl 
though the clin! 
generally is not too hot for hard work, tr} 
tion and custom and the abundance! 
cheap black labor makes it unlikely ' 
South Africa will ever be a white m 
country in the full sense of the w' 
On the other hand, a settler with cay 
finds labor conditions much easier tha: 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada or | 
American West. There is no difficulty in) 
taining servants. In the Free State 0) 
white households have Basuto women, 
in the Transvaal Zulu boys do dome' 
work, often very efficiently. Though mJ 
enterprising English and Scotch farmers 
scattered over the union, Dutchmen * 
dominate in most of the country disti 
except the eastern province of the | 
and Natal. | 

The most important British settler! 
in South Africa was that which colon 
the eastern province in 1820, founcé 
Grahamstown and Port Elizabeth and al’ 
wards assisting in the development of ! 
tal. Some 5000 of these settlers arrive” 
1820 and 1821. Many of them were V} 
leyans from the South of England. Sc’ 
men—mostly Presbyterians—came late’ 
Natal and played a very prominent pal! 
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Thousands of motorists have proved for themselves that it 
is real economy to install dependable Champion spark plugs 
with the Double-Ribbed sillimanite core by the full set. 


You, too, will enjoy your driving much more if you put 
a new Champion in every cylinder at least once each year. 


Your car will run better. Pick-up is much faster. There 
is more power and speed. You insure yourself against en- 
gine trouble due to faulty ignition. You save in gas and oil. 


You also save in first cost because Champions are lower 
in price, due to the tremendous Champion production’s 


Noe 


No.5 
Jor 


Chevrolet 


making possible the highest quality at lower manu- 
facturing cost. 


Champion is the better spark plug because of its wonderful 
Double-Ribbed sillimanite core. It is better also because 
of its two piece design. This construction is absolutely 
gas-tight which aids greatly in maintaining uniform 
cylinder compression. It makes possible taking 
Champions apart for thorough cleaning. 


So install a full set of Champions now for greater 
motoring satisfaction. 


Go into the store of any of the 90,000 dealers selling Champions. Compare Champions with any other spark 
plug. Champion superiority is so marked as to be unmistakable. The seven types provide the proper spark 
plug for every engine. Blue Box sells for 75 cents. Champion X for 60 cents.(Canadian prices 90 and 80 cents.) 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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Dependable fo 


Harlan Fengler in establishing a 
new world’s record of 116 miles per 
hourat Beverly Hills, Los Angeles, 
on February 24, drove the entire 
250 miles without changing 2 
Champion spark plug. The ten 
drivers who finished first in this 
&reat speedway race used de- 
pendable Champions and not 
one changed a spark plug. 


Y 
EAL] 


Every Engine 


itt 


Champion is the 
standard spark 
plug for Ford cars 
and trucks and 
Fordson tractors, 
Recognized by 
dealersandowners 
for 12 years as the 
most economical 
andefficient spark 
plug. Sold by deal- 
ers everywhere, 
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Style 583P 
Black Calfskin 
Trouser-Crease 

for 


THE 
Hanover 


Shoe . 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Hanover Shoes are 
expressly made for 
and directly sold to 
you—the consumer. 
We have no middle- 
men to consider; no 
one to please but the 
wearer. That’s why 
it is possible to give 
you Hanover Style, 


Hanover Quality 
and Hanover Com- 
fort, for only 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores, in 62 cities 


We are the only shoe- 
makers in America who 
sell exclusively through 
our Own stores. 


We will fit you from Hanover 

—if there is no Hanover Store 
near you. Write for catalog. 
The Hanover Shoe, Hanover, Pa. 


2 a. 
Style B2o2 
Boys’ 
Brown Russia 


Lace Shoe 


Hanover Shoes for Boys and Little Men 
are especially made for growing feet. 
They're staunch, serviceable and good 
looking. $3.50, $3 and $2.50, 


| or gorge, in the range. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
that province. Englishmen who go out now 
to farm in South Africa often take advantage 
of the 1820 Memorial Settlers’ Association. 
Under its auspices, between January, 1921, 
and April, 1923, 976 settlers—632 being 
adults—were introduced, with an aggre- 
gate capital of £1,524,000._ Immigrants 
who have not enough capital—say, £1500 
or £2000—to buy and stock a farm are not 
encouraged. ; 

To generalize about South Africa as a 
whole is impossible. Each of the four states 
which comprise the Union has its peculiari- 
ties of climate, soil and population; its own 
special problems, its own history and its 
own political characteristics. ; f 

Cape Colony, now the Cape Province, is 
the oldest as well as the largest, in both 
area and population. It is a little bigger 
than Texas and much bigger than Cali- 
fornia, though behind them both in popu- 
lation. 


AREA 


OPULATION 
SQUARE MILES # 


Cape Colonye 2a... . 276,966 2,782,719 
Texas), herent, 265,896 4,663,228 
Californiaweeen le, tis 158,297 3,426,861 


Of the inhabitants of the Cape Province, 
however, only 650,000 are whites. The 
Cape also contains a considerable number 
of colored people, some of whom have a 
large proportion of white blood. In the 
southern part of the Cape the number of 
pure Kafirs of the Bantu race is compara- 
tively small. 

The typical scenery of Cape Colony is 
quite un-English. I was constantly re- 
minded of California and Spain. The 
mountains are bare, rugged and rocky; the 
tints, especially in the evening toward sun- 
set, are superb. Like California, the Cape 
Province is a land of fruit. Pears and 
peaches, grapes, oranges and lemons all 
flourish. As in California, the development 
of fruit'farming depends largely upon irri- 
gation. The Dutch East India Company, 
which founded Cape Colony in 1652, could 
hardly have found a more complete change 
of life and climate for Hollanders. Accus- 
tomed at home to a superabundance of 
water, these immigrants soon learned to 
regard it as the most precious of commodi- 
ties. Instead of expelling it from the land 
by dikes, they constructed dams to retain 
it. On the high and dry veldt of the Trans- 
vaal and Free State almost all the old 
springs and wells are marked as fonteins, 
for a good fountain makes all the difference 
to the value of a farm. 


South African Fruit Growing 


At present most of the best pears, peaches, 
plums and grapes in South Africa are 
grown in the western part of Cape Prov- 
ince. A majority of the 1,000,000 boxes 
packed and exported from South Africa to 
England last season came from the beauti- 
ful farms in this district. While I was in 
Capetown, General Smuts, in opening the 
Rosebank Agricultural Show, quoted a 
British jam manufacturer’s statement that 
South Africa is an even better fruit country 
than California, and might produce “ten 
times, a hundred times, or even a thousand 
times more than it is doing at present.” 
Next day there appeared in the Cape Argus 
a cartoon entitled Arrested Development. 
The premier was depicted as a school- 
teacher standing beside a very small boy 
labeled Western Cape Province and ex- 
horting him to grow up to be as big as 
California—a huge fellow—whose growth 
and size are to be imitated. 

California methods of drying and irri- 
gating are being studied to some purpose 
by a few of the more progressive farmers of 
the Cape, and it seems quite possible that a 
certain amount of surplus capital and enter- 
prise may before long find its way from 
California to South Africa. Ten years 
hence South African fruit may be as plenti- 
ful in the spring in New York, Philadelphia 
and other American cities as it is now in 
London, Glasgow or Liverpool. South 
African fruits have the immense advantage 
of ripening just when those of Europe and 
the United States have been consumed. 

To the north and northwest of Cape- 
town are many beautiful fruit farms and 
vineyards. Excellent wines are grown and 
manufactured at Constantia in gardens es- 
tablished by a Dutch governor more than 
200 years ago. Mr. Merriman’s farm near 
Stellenbosch is well called Schoongezigt— 
that is, Fairview. It is a lovely little estate 
lying at the foot of the mountains, watered 
by a trout stream which issues from a kloof, 
The house was 
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built over 100 years ago in the Dutch style. 
I saw several magnificent oak trees. They 
grow twice as fast as in England, but the 
pace spoils the grain and the wood is of 
little value. Mr. Merriman packs pears, 
plums and peaches in Swedish boxes for 
the London market. 

Mr. Jagger’s farm, about thirty miles 
from Capetown, is almost as beautiful, and 
much larger. He has over 50,000 fruit 
trees, besides vineyards and pasture. The 
farm is worked by ten white men and over 
100 Kafirs. There is a drying ground and 
a packing station where Kafir women pack 
the good fruit for export and dry the in- 
ferior qualities. A woman packs about 
eighty boxes a day. As native wages are 
low, less labor-saving machinery is used 
than would be required on a similar farm 
in Australia or California. Two motor 
plows, bought some years ago, have been 
laid up. Here and in the neighborhood 
rough and heavy land is plowed with oxen, 
but generally mules are used, as they do 
the work much quicker. 


Production Conditions 


On the way to Kimberley we stopped at 
Worcester, a great wine and raisin center. 
We also visited the Nuy valley, which has 
been irrigated by private enterprise with 
complete success. Land worth ten shillings 
an acre before irrigation is now worth 
thirty, forty or fifty pounds. Most of the 
farmers are Dutch, and they gave me a 
very friendly and hospitable reception. All 
were suffering from the depression. Before 
the war ordinary wine sold at from three 
to five pounds a leaguer. In the summer of 
1920 the price soared to twenty-six pounds 
a leaguer. In that same autumn it became 
unsalable, and since then it has been im- 
possible to make a profit. The finest wine 
in this neighborhood was selling at just 
over twopence a quart. The merchants 
who bottled it got a shilling and the hotels 
were retailing it at from three shillings six- 
pence to five shillings a bottle. Inferior 
raisins were being fed to pigs or used as 
manure. 

The better sorts were selling wholesale 
in London at twopence a pound and were 
being retailed at ninepence a pound in South 
Africa. In commenting on these economic 
contrasts I ventured to say that the home 
market would recover more quickly if the 
consumer were given the benefit of low 
prices. 

Some attempts have been made‘to sell 
raisins in the United States, but so far the 
exporters have found the American market 
too uncertain, and almost all consignments 
are still made to London or Liverpool. The 
depression was attributed by raisin growers 
partly to dumping from Smyrna and the 
Levant. 

South Africa is a land of infinite variety, 
mystery and surprise. Those who love risk 
and the vicissitudes of fortune are nat- 
urally attracted by such a life. Vast areas 
of scrub are still waiting to be converted 
by the pioneer into arable or pasture or 
fruit farms. Pests of all kinds—jackals, 
locusts, white ants, codling moths and the 
like—have to be combated. Many are the 
diseases that afflict cattle, sheep and vege- 
tation. 

Droughts are periodic. So are floods. 
No wonder that Kafirs are superstitious. 
No wonder that Europeans become spec- 
ulative and adventurous. Not seldom a 
poor farmer has been enriched by a discovery 
of gold or diamonds, or of an unsuspected 
well. In the long run industry has its re- 
ward, but luck is a great factor in South 
African life. 

Many remote districts suffer from lack 
of markets. The depression, which has 
lasted since the slump of 1921, is largely 
due to European conditions; but it was 
aggravated by the Rand strike, which 
enormously reduced. the purchasing power 
of Johannesburg, the chief internal mar- 
ket. Unfortunately, during the boom the 
South African banks encouraged specula- 
tion. Heavy losses have resulted and the 
restriction of credit has affected legitimate 
enterprise. 

It is perhaps not surprising that two lux- 
ury products—diamonds and ostrich feath- 
ers, out of which many South African 
fortunes have been made—should have suf- 
fered severely. At Kimberley and at the 
Premier Diamond Mine near Pretoria I 
found that only a very small percentage of 
the plants were being operated. But pros- 
pects were brightening a little. Most of 
the Bolshevik and other secondhand dia- 
monds belonging to the ruined aristocrats 


of Europe have been disposed of, and 
wives and daughters of American _. 
perity were beginning to call for new 
At Port Elizabeth I found th 
feather market very flat indeed, 
one of their best markets, has been 
since the war. Ostrich farms are ha’ 
worth keeping. Some say that the fas|; 
will never revive, because ostrich feat 
and motoring go ill together. i 
Very large areas of South Africa, e} 
cially in the Cape and Free State, are | 
adapted for merino sheep and An), 
goats. Sheep browse on the high y«| 
goats love the rocky mountains of the | 
Karroo desert. Luckily for South Af} 
wool and mohair have commanded || 
prices in the last two years. Kid mo 
touched the record price of fifty-four py | 
a pound while I was at Port Elizabet 
April. Cattle growers, on the other hi} 
have been suffering heavy losses. Som: 
able, indeed, has been their plight, an). 
loud their outcry, that the governr 
induced last session to pay a bot 
meat exports. But South Africa is 
likely to make a success of meat exp! 
It can compete on equal terms with | 
merino wool of Australia and the mo| 
of Turkey; but it cannot make head 
against New Zealand mutton or : a 
beef. It is not a good country for fatte) 
either sheep or cattle, nor is it well aday | 
for cereals. Wheat, barley and oats § 
cultivated with moderate success for hi | 
consumption, under cover of a protec | 
tariff. Mealie, on the other hand—as t\ 
call Indian corn—is grown successfull | 
over South Africa. It is the staple foo | 
the Kafirs and there is a growing sur 
for export. Tobacco is another sur; 
crop. The pipe tobacco of both the Tr - 
vaal and Rhodesia is of very good qual| 
They smoke it very dry, and as sparks ¢ 
apt to light on trousers, it is called Tail | 
Friend. 
All branches of farming have made y - 
derful progress in the past twenty ye 
The old Boer farmer was very conseryat 
He regarded pests and diseases as pr. 
dential dispensations, and it was a |) 
time before he could be induced to dip § 
sheep and cattle. Now he is beginnin| 
adopt scientific methods, and many yo } 
Dutchmen are studying agriculture at | 
colleges. Some go to California to learn | 
art of fruit growing, others to Australii } 
study sheep farming. > | 


Afforestation Projects 


South Africa has to thank Australia| 
only for merino sheep but also for a I 
of valuable trees. The early Dutch - 
tlers, feeling the lack of forests and tim | 
planted camphor trees and oaks ro’ 
their farms at the Cape. It was found : 
that certain varieties of pine could be gr 
successfully. But after the discovery 
Australia the gum tree—eucalyptus— 
brought to South Africa and proved a] 
digious success. There are, I believe, fc 
varieties of the eucalyptus; but the m) 
ones are known as blue, white and ). 
They grow very rapidly and many millis 
have been planted all over the Union. TJ 
are invaluable as wind screens to pro! 
plants and animals from the terrible sto § 
of sand and dust which afflict many > 
tricts. The wood of the red gum is of g| 
quality; blue and white gums supply » 
ferior wood for fuel and other purpo 
The Australian wattle has been eultiva 
with such success that before the war W 
tle bark was actually being exported fi 
South Africa to Australia. a a 
The railway administration of 
Africa spends considerable sums ann 
in afforestation and expects within 
years to have an annual supply 
to provide sleepers for the railway} 
William Hoy, the permanent railw: 
is an enthusiastic lover of trees and 
So is General Smuts, who has— 
500,000 trees on his estate at Hiren 
Transvaal. But even their entt 
pales before that of Doctor Jami 
municipal officer who, after beautily: 
Pretoria, is now applying his _scient! 
energy to the much harder task of ¢- 
rounding arid Kimberley with a belt} 
forests. ee. 
One of the very few industries which «! 
advantageously be undertaken and cart 
on by the state is afforestation. Those ¥? 
know India and Egypt might perhaps ¢ 
irrigation. Much public money has >’ 
spent on irrigation dams by the Union 
ernment. But I could not hear of a: 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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*ublished every other week. 
nquiries which your thea- 
re manager cannot answer 
egarding hes and di- 
ectors, will be answered by 
‘ohn Lincoln, Editor, 383 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


The purpose of this nation- 
wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is to 
foster independent produc- 
tion, develop new talent 
and elevate the standards 
and art of the screen. Vy, 


News 


of 


NATIONAL 
PICTURES 


A scene from her own past comes 
before the mind of The Woman on 
the Jury as she judges the prisoner 
at the bar. The above shows Sylvia 
Breamer and Lew Cody in a dra- 
matic moment in the earlier part 
of the picture. 


Movies in Mexico 


ITH the completion of ‘The 

Woman on the Jury,’’ Bessie 
Love, Hobart Bosworth and Mary 
Carr immediately embarked for Mex- 
ico, where the company filming ‘‘Sun- 
down,”’ a story of the passing of the 
Old West, was awaiting them to com- 
plete the cast. 

“Sundown’’ grows bigger as it 
nears completion. It will be a bit of 
American history in dramatic form, 
and seeing it, the ex-cowboy may 
sigh for the good old days when 
“ridin’ the herd”? meant days and days 
upon the saddle. 


’ 


Re-enter Ben Alexander 


E’VE been answering dozens of 

inquiries in the past few weeks 
concerning Ben Alexander, that pleas- 
ant young man of eleven years who 
scored such a hit in ‘Penrod and 
Sam” and “Boy of Mine.’’ He has 
just started in a new production under 
the supervision of J. K. McDonald— 
the creator of his two past successes. 
Lloyd Hamilton, famous comedian, 
will also appear. 

It’s a story of a boy and a tramp 
who arrive in a small town and do 
their best to build patronage for a 
ramshackle hotel. There’s no end of 
adventure and a riot of laughs. As yet 
it isnameless. Can you suggest a title? 


“Cytherea—Goddess of Love” 


The spirit of the ancient Greek goddess lives again 
in the character of Savina Grove, created by Joseph 
Here we see the awakening of this 
Strange emotion that thrills a conventional, listless 
soul. Alma Rubens plays the title role and Lewis Stone 
is Lee Randon. The picture was produced by Samuel 
Goldwyn (no longer connected with Goldwyn pic- 


Hergesheimer. 


tures) and directed by George Fitzmaurice. 


They wanted her to vote “guilty.” 
Murder. There was no room for silly sentiment. 

But a woman’s heart may understand where the mind of a man is blind. 
She judged out of the bitterness of her own experience, accusing herself 
before the eleven men—one of them her husband—to swing the verdict. 

The jury room scene in ““The Woman on the Jury”’ is one of the dramatic 
gems of motion picturedom of all time. 
Bessie Love, Lew Cody, Hobart Bosworth and Mary Carr are the principals 


in the cast of this picture. 


Five months in the Sahara 


OMEWHERE in Algeria there are 

a thousand puzzled Arabs wonder- 
ing why an American movie director 
should come half way around the 
world to take pictures in the Sahara 
and pay them to ride camels and figl.t 
one another before a camera. ‘‘A Son 
of the Sahara’ is Edwin Carewe’s 
answer. None of its scenes could 
have been duplicated in America. 
Even if it were possible to collect a 
thousand camels there is no scenery in 
America similar to the real Sahara. 


The entire company returned home 
recently after five months’ work 
abroad. Bert Lytell admits with a 
smile that it isn’t so bad to be a sheik, 
and Claire Windsor can talk some 
French-Arabic. Montagu Love has his 
own opinion on the pleasures of camel- 
riding, and Walter McGrail and Rose- 
mary Theby agree that 
the Sahara will never 
become a popular resort. 

“A Son of the Sa- 
hara,” with all its ro- 
mance and thrills, is 
now listed for early 
showings in the coun- 
try’s biggest theatres. 
It is an answer to the 
demand for more real- 
istic films of foreign 
life, even at the cost of 
a 14,000 mile trip. 


“THE WOMAN ON THE JURY” 


a 


The crime had been committed. 


Sylvia Breamer, Frank Mayo, 


Turning Back the Years 


Ae ORE of years ago—when the 
nearest thing to the motion pic- 
ture was the stereopticon on the parlor 
table—Maurice Tourneur was acting 
on the French stage and producing his 
own plays abroad. Then, abandoning 
footlights for studio arclight, he 
started pioneering in picture making in 
America. Now, a veteran with a rec- 
ord of half a hundred screen enter- 
tainments behind him, he turns to 
Parisian theatrical life for the subject of 
his next picture—‘‘ The White Moth.” 


Not many of us can turn back the 
years this way. Tourneur will re- 
enact before the camera the scenes of 
his youth and, with a fascinating, 
dramatic story to work with, turn out 
one of the year’s finest society dramas. 
Barbara La Marr and Conway Tearle 
will play the leading réles. 


“The White Moth’’ 


Barbara La Marr in the 
title rdle of ‘The White 
Moth,”’ a Levee-Tourneur 
production which will 
bring you back-stage in a 
Parisian theatre. The un- 
usual again is promised by 
Maurice Tourneur, and 
judging from the costume 
the promise will be ful- 
filled. 


paren Sy 


Awaiting the outcome of the long 
debate among the twelve who held 
her life in their hands. Wondering 
if the Woman on the Jury would 
understand—and help. Bessie Love 
has one of the most appealing roles 
inher career inthis dramatic offering. 


Looking ’Em Over 


Strongheart, wonder dog of the 
screen, continues his personal appear- 
ance tour throughout the country in 
connection with his new picture, 
“THE LOVE MASTER.” \ He’ re- 
cently barked an appreciation of his 
popular favor over the radio. 


Richard Walton Tully has added his 
bit to the general excitement over oil 
by contributing ‘“FLOWING GOLD” 
to the screen. It’s a dramatic Rex 
Beach story dealing with the oil fields 
of Texas. 


Harold Bell Wright’s name in elec- 
tric lights means a crowd at the thea- 
tre where his picture, ‘‘WHEN A 
MAN’S A MAN,” is playing. This 
novel, in picture form, is proving one 
of the most popular films of the season. 


It seems very probable that ‘LILIES 
OF THE FIELD,” featuring Corinne 
Griffith and Conway Tearle, will be- 
come even more popular than “ Black 
Oxen,’’ Gertrude Atherton’s novel, in 
which Miss Griffith and Mr. Tearle 
also appeared. It is, as one reviewer 
called it, “‘a happy combination of pic- 
torial splendor, clever acting and an 
unusual story of tremendous interest.’’ 

After you have seen it let us know 
your opinion, 


Bert Lytell Goes A-Sheiking 


Bert Lytell had an opportunity to study the fine 
points of sheik love making in Algeria, where “A Son 
of the Sahara” was filmed. Heré we have Claire 
Windsor about to succumb to the charms of her tur- 
baned lover. This production, probably the first big 
picture to be filmed in the Sahara with a company of 
American screen favorites, is on the list of coming 
attractions at your local theatre. 


“Peace of Mind” 


im traveling 
ror 75 cts. 
per $100 


Peace of Mind is the most im- 
portant of all travel requisites. 
The joy of travel depends upon 
it. The most delightful anticipa- 
tions cloud, or vanish wholly, if 
you travel with care and worry. 


Peace of Mind depends on 


3 factors: 


1. Protection against loss or 
theft of your traveling funds— 


2. The knowledge that this 
“UNloseable” money is USEable 
anywhere—acceptable every- 
where— 

3. —and this is most impor- 
tant—The feeling that wherever 
you go you have the “open ses- 
ame’’ to that infinitely helpful 
personal Service which the Amer- 
ican Express has developed by 
years of experience in serving 
American travelers everywhere. 

And this Peace of Mind can be pur- 
chased—absolutely secured—for 75 
cents per each $100 of your traveling 
funds—thru the simple process of chang- 
ing your traveling funds, before you 
start anywhere, into AMERICAN EX- 
PRESS TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES. 


No wonder that more than 500,000 
Americans sought, and found, this 
Peace of Mind in their travels last year 
—just as fully in their vacation trips or 
short journeys in the United States or 
Canada as in foreign lands. 

26,700 Express Offices in the United 
States and Canada extend this Service 
in hundreds of ways, little and big, usu- 
ally without cost—to which thousands 
of letters of appreciation attest. 

Your signature, twice, upon these 
checks—once when you purchase them 
at your bank or at an Express Office, 
again when you spend them—insures 
and protects your traveling funds. 

American Express Travelers’ 
Cheques come in convenient leather 
pocketbooks—in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50 and $100. They cost only 75c. 
per $100. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


; Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reserva- 
tions, and itineraries ; or plan your cruise or tour 
through American Express Travel Dept. 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 
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(Continued from Page 58) ; 
irrigation scheme that has been a financial 
success, though one or two now approach- 
ing completion will, it is hoped, pay a 
modest rate of interest on the capital laid 
out. But the argument for state afforesta- 
tion is a strong one. We have seen in the 
United States and in many other countries 
how ruthlessly forests are destroyed if the 
individual is not restrained by the com- 
munity, and how little private enterprise 
can be relied upon to replace these ravages 
or to afforest treeless country. South Africa 
is on the whole badly off for timber. Most 
of the native forests are poor. There is a 
long belt of scrub along the east coast; but 
only here and there do you see a good tree. 
As a rule, the individual cannot afford to 
wait a long time for his crop. But a govern- 
ment can; and in such a country as South 
Africa it does well to invest in tree planting, 
especially in times of depressed trade, when 
work has to be found for the unemployed. 

So far I have spoken mainly of rural 
conditions and production. There remain 
the mines and the manufacturing indus- 
tries. Of South Africa’s agricultural and 
pastoral products, only fruit, maize, wool, 
mohair, ostrich feathers and hides are ex- 
ported, or are likely to be exported, in 
large quantities. The fruit trade should 
expand; but except in dried and canned 
fruits Cape Colony will not compete with 
California. What seems likely is that it 
will export more and more of table grapes, 


| peaches and pears to the United States in 
| the early spring. South Africa’s exports of 
| merino wool and mohair are going largely 


to American mills, either direct or via Lon- 
don and Bradford, in Yorkshire, which has 
long made a specialty of mohair fabrics. 
In return come motor cars, machinery and 
tools. But the dependence of South Africa 
on the American market is even more strik- 
ing when we turn to the products of the 
mines. 

According to recent estimates based on 
official figures, the total value in sterling 
of all the commodities produced in the 
South African Union during 1921 came to 
£155,000,000, toward which agriculture 
contributed £71,500,000, manufacturing 
£43,000,000 and mining £40,500,000. Some 
of the manufacturing industries, such as 
the repairing shops on the Rand and the 
various fruit factories, are necessary and 
self-supporting, but most of them are arti- 
ficial creations dependent on a protective 
tariff. In his 1923 budget Mr. Burton, the 
finance minister, raised. and multiplied 
the protective duties. He anticipated from 
these changes an additional revenue of 
£120,000; but the cost to consumers was 
caleulated by two independent experts at 
£500,000 a year. This protective tariff is 
beginning to be felt as a serious grievance 
by the staple industries, which are self- 
supporting and exporting. They, of course, 
suffer from any artificial measures which 
raise the cost of living and production. 
The price of boots, for example, is now at 
least half as much again in South Africa as 
in the United States or Great Britain. Nor 
can it be pretended that South African 
boots are a success. 


The Gold: Reefed City 


Since the discovery and exploitation of 
diamonds and gold South Africa has owed 
most of its wealth and luxury to mining. 
Nearly all the big fortunes have been made 
in Kimberley or Johannesburg. A very 
large public revenue is derived from gold, 
and in good years from diamonds. 

The farmers, merchants and manufac- 
turers are largely dependent on the pros- 
perity of the mines. Johannesburg is the 
best interior market for meat and dairy 
produce. Gold has fora long time been South 
Africa’s chief article of export. Its annual 
value varied from £34,000,000 to £39,000,- 
000 sterling between 1914 and 1920. The 
sales of diamonds fluctuate enormously. 
In 1915 they were under £400,000. In 1920 
they were valued at £14,762,000. In the 
same period the output of the Natal and 
Transvaal coal mines was growing. In the 
boom year of 1920 it was valued at £4,500,- 
000, about double the figure of 1914. From 
Durban there is a growing export for bunker 
purposes and for Eastern markets. After 
coal rank copper, tin and silver; but in an 
average year their combined output is not 
valued at much more than £1,000,000. 
There is abundance of iron ore, but so far 
attempts to work it have proved unprofit- 
able. The home market, even if protected, 
is probably too restricted: to justify a large 
capital expenditure on iron‘and steel plants. 


EVENING POST 


Such at least is the opinion of a leading 
English ironmaster who has examined con- 
ditions on the spot. Returning to gold— 
which, after all, is the alpha and omega of 
all speculation and reflection about South 
Africa’s future—I find the month I spent in 
the gold-reefed city has left strange and 


“vivid impressions. 


Johannesburg is a well-built modern town, 
situated on the long, narrow belt of mines 
and dumps which mark the Witwatersrand. 
It is so new that men still alive can remem- 
ber when it did not exist. It was laid out 
and named after President Kruger’s sur- 
veyor of mines, Johann Ryssik, who is still 
alive and well. Dust in the dry season is 
still the principal drawback to life in Jo- 
hannesburg; but tree planting has been 
very successful, and some of the suburbs 
are really beautiful. It has fine, substantial 
buildings and agreeable parks, and at least 
one first-class hotel. Itis the biggest market 
and the biggest distributing center of South 
Africa. Its shops rival those of Capetown. 
But everything revolves around the mines. 


Mile-Deep Mining 


Standing on the roof of the Corner House, 
you see how the city is attached to the long 
line of the Witwatersrand—a belt only a 
mile or two in width but thirty or forty 
miles long, dotted with white dumps like 
smali pyramids, marking the graves, not of 
dead kings but of exhausted mines. From 
those dumps, on which unfortunately trees 
and grass can hardly be persuaded to grow, 
are blown the clouds of dust which on 
piney days infest the streets of Johannes- 

urg. 

The climate, however, is fine, and the 
air exhilarating. It has that champagne 
quality which you feel in New York and 
some other American cities; and it seems 
to produce the same speculative tempera- 
ment, with something of an almost childish 
optimism. Even of men with good incomes 
in Johannesburg a majority, I fancy, prefer 
gambling and speculating to investment; 
though, to be sure, an increasing number 
of engineers and merchants are buying 
farms or entering into partnerships with 
practical farmers in the Transvaal, Cape 
Colony, Natal or Portuguese West Africa. 
A good many Johannesburgers own land 
round Delagoa Bay, and the Portuguese 
are beginning to get a little nervous as to 
the imperialistic designs of the Union goy- 
ernment. 

The wonder is that they were not dis- 
possessed long ago, for history tells us that 
the Portuguese flag has flown uninter- 
ruptedly from the massive old fort of 
Lorenzo Marques ever since 1550. 

In March and April, after the rains, the 
climate of Johannesburg is at its best— 
bright, sunny and not too hot. The hos- 
pitality is overwhelming. I doubt if there 
is a town even in the United States of the 
same size which indulges in such a round of 
gayety. Tennis parties are a favorite 
amusement, and the average level of play 
is very high. The number of tennis courts 
is prodigious. A local orator once boasted 
that there are more brains to the square 
mile in Johannesburg than in any other 
part of the world. Substitute tennis courts 
for brains and he would certainly have been 
within the mark. 

One day toward the end of March, Mr. 
Samuel Evans, chairman of the Crown 
Mines, after showing us the process of ex- 
traction, took us down below. The lifts, 
which carry auriferous rock to the surface 
and take the miners up and down, are ex- 
traordinarily rapid and powerful. They are 
called skips. We went down Number 5 
shaft to a depth of about 2500 feet in about 
three minutes; then we walked along a 
crosscut to inspect a stope, where a gang 
of natives under a white supervisor were 
stoping—that is, making holes about three 
feet deep in the rock for blasting. They use 
a jack-hammer drill driven by compressed 
air to make these holes. Then we walked 
back and went down to the nineteenth level 


bi 
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. | 
in another skip. This was about th, 
thousand feet below the surface and it | 
gan to be rather hot. We saw trucks ¢. 
charging rock into bins, and we saw 4 
skip taking up this rock to the surf; 
eight tons at a time. On the nineteg), 
level we went in a little electric train ali, 
a crosscut, passing a pumping station <j 
an electric forge, where drills were he, 
sharpened. After traveling in this train « 
about a mile we reached the celebra} 
Number 14 shaft, and there met the fam; 
Welsh shaft sinker, Mr. Rees, whose w,- 
is very interesting and very dangerous. 
put us into a huge shaft-sinking buel 
after providing us with steel helmets ine; 
a bit of rock fell upon our heads. Ini 
bucket we were let down another 1500 { 
and stood at a depth of nearly 5000 feet 
low the surface—a depth at which onl) 
few years ago mining was supposed to | 
impossible. This shaft will eventually | 
3000 feet deep, and when it is complete, 
few years hence mining will be commen) 
on the sea level, 6000 feet below Johann. 
burg. It was a weird experience, but (. 
which I would not have missed. We w) 
not sorry, however, to find ourselves 0). 
more safe and sound on the surface aga 

Another scene: One Sunday, which i. 
recreation day for the natives, we w_ 
taken to see a native dance at the Cro. 
Mines. The particular tribe which gaye{ 
entertainment was from Portuguese tei’ 
tory. They had a grand band which play 
the most extraordinary music. The inst) 
ments were mostly wooden. When th 
started playing, all the natives, who wi| 
dressed up in feathers and gorgeous appai 
began to get excited. Some of them wi 
disguised as wild animals. One manran 
a tree and imitated a baboon, tearing 
branches and jumping from bough 
bough with marvelous agility. Most of 
performers, who ran into hundreds, carr} 
wooden assegais, bows and shields. Thi 
were seven fits, or acts, in the play, a| 
there were some wonderful sham figh 
Before starting, they played for our bei 
fit God Save the King, and Daisy Bell. 7) 
utmost good humor prevailed, and it ¥ 
on the whole the most picturesque of allt 
native scenes that I witnessed in Sov) 
Africa. t 


i 
Lord Bryce’s Predictions | 


i 


At present the Transvaal contribu 
about 60 per cent of the world’s gold st 
ply. For the moment the precious meta’ 
in a precarious position. Nearly all 
customers have been lost through the w 
Only the United States and India rema 
Of all the gold mines in the world, o 
those of the United States remain opi 
Most of the countries which had gold: 
serves have been forced to part with gold 
order to supply themselves with funds 
meet their deficits or to arrest the decline 
their paper currencies. Hence an unpr 
edented flow of gold to the United Stati 
hence also, to prevent the inflation of 
own currency, the Treasury at Washingt | 
is compelled to hoard very large amoun 
Yet gold is badly needed to restore a| 
stabilize the currencies of Europe. _| 

All the authorities agree that the Ra 
output has about reached its maximu) 
and that a gradual decline will begin wit! 
the next ten years. When James Bry| 
visited South Africa in 1895, he investigat 
the matter on the spot, in consultation W)| 
the leading geologists and mineralogists. ( 
this occasion, forgetting his usual cautic 
he ventured upon a startling prediction: 

“Until 1950 the Rand district will be t 
economic and industrial center of Sou 
Africa and the seat of the largest Hurope| 
community.” : | 

So far there is good reason to think th 
this forecast will be verified. “But,” | 
went on, “soon after A. D. 2000 has be| 
reached this line of industry and noisy mé< 
ket of speculation will have again becor 
the stony solitude which it was in 1880 

Here I venture to think that the prophe! 
jeremiad will prove false. Unless the whi 
man is driven out and South Africa revel 
to barbarism, Johannesburg will remain 
considerable town. It has become an 
portant railway and distributing center, t 
seat of a vigorous university and of lar 
educational establishments. It has a fir 
exhilarating climate. True, many sm 
mining towns have disappeared in Amer! 
and in Australia after the mines whi 
created them became exhausted. But I‘ 
not know of any case in which a city 
large and so well built as Johannesb 
returned to a stony solitude. 
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Famous Essex Performance 
With Hudson Smoothness 


To the performance that made Essex world easiest riding car they ever knew. Safe, com- 
famous are now added the smooth, delightful fortable and steady on all roads at all speeds. 
operation and reliability of a 6-cylinder motor, 


buil Pindcont pa ten Even those who keep but casual track of gas- 
yuilt on Huds : S. 


oline and oil mileage, are astonished at its 


That not only speaks for brilliant responsive- economy in those respects. And the minimum 
ness in any service throughout the wanted service cost policy, continues these economies 
range of speeds. It means—in this sturdy car, in inexpensive maintenance throughout all 
at $975—you get the very qualities that made the years it serves you. Ask your dealer for 
Hudson notable for long life, reliability and the parts price list. 

fine performance. Take a ride in the New Essex Coach. It will 
It is the most talked-of car ever brought out convince you that ideal transportation in 
by Essex. Thousands who examine and ride terms of economy, comfort, performance and 
in it daily are proclaiming qualities never ex- _ lasting reliability is fully realized in the New 
pected in a car of its price. They call it the Essex—at a price for all. 


| The ESSEX Coach *975 


| Touring Model $850 Freight and Tax Extra 


A Six Built By Hudson Under Hudson Patents 


Domestic Science 
Indorses 
Sauerkraut 


“This morning I’m going to say some- 
thing about an old favorite that has 
recently come into a new popularity 
—sauerkraut! 


“Everybody seems to be talking about 
sauerkraut now-a-days—and eating it. 
The newly widespread interest in it is 
due to a realization of its great value 
as a food for health. For centuries 
sauerkraut has been a staple article of 
diet in European countries, and a fa- 
vorite with many in this country, but 
it is only recently that food scientists 
have found the reason for its benefi- 
cial effects. 


“They are due to the lactic acid, which 
has long been known as a most valu- 
able natural cleanser and disinfectant 
for the entire digestive tract. It hasa 
tendency to destroy those micro-or- 
ganisms which so often cause illness. 


“Many have asked me for new ways 
of preparing sauerkraut, and J want 
to say that this booklet, published by | 
The National Kraut Packers’ Associa- 
tion, not only tells the whole story of 
sauerkraut, but also contains a great 
many new recipes for salads and meat | 
and vegetable combinations which 
are delicious. 


“A little later we are going to make 
some of them in the class. In the 
meantime, | advise you all to write 
for this free booklet and learn what 
appetizing dishes can be made with 
this old favorite.” 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at groceries, 
meat markets and delicatessen stores. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Clyde, Ohio 


Send For 
This 
Interesting 
Booklet— 


The National Kraut Packers’ Association P-30 


| Clyde, Ohio 


| Please send me postpaid your free booklet ‘‘Sauer- 


kraut as a Health Food,” with new tested recipes. 


Address 


Name | 
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obliged to accept the restitution and that 
the records would show that restitution had 
been made and accepted. : i 

“There was only one particular in which 
the butcher had his way, and this was that 
his formal petition should be entered and 
its disposal made a matter of record in the 
court. I was too young at that time to 
understand, or at least to appreciate, what 
this implied. 

“When I went out of that court I had 
the feeling that I was well out of a bad 
scrape and that the butcher had received 
altogether the worst of it. It looked to us 
boys that the judge had sat down on him 
rather hard. This opinion seemed to be 
shared by our parents. We received our 
due and proper punishment not only at 
home but in the shame of our court appear- 
ance—at least I did anyhow. 

“T grew to manhood, married and estab- 
lished a home and a business of my own in 
that neighborhood. The painful incident of 
the sausages had passed out of my thought 
until one day my youngest daughter came 
home from school in tears and asked, 
“Daddy, were you ever arrested?’ 

“Without stopping to recall my boyhood 
escapade, I laughingly answered, ‘No, I 
think not. So far as I recall, the family 
record is clean on that score.’”’ 


Getting a Boy to Talk 


“Oh, I’mso glad!’ exclaimed my daugh- 
ter. ‘One of the girls at school got mad at 
me and said that my father had a court 
record.’ 

“Then it flashed over me that the butcher 
and his children had kept alive the memory 
of the escapade of the sausages and were 
using it as a lash with which to wound my 
own child. And the worst of it was that, 
technically, the. statement was true. I 
couldn’t deny it, because it was a part of 
the records of the Juvenile Court, which 
could be verified by anyone who cared to 
do so. 

“Of course, there was nothing for me to 
do but to tell my little girl the whole 
story—and then move to another part of 
the city where this thing would not be 
again flaunted in the face of my children 
by their schoolmates or companions.”’ 

Visits with the judge in the privacy of 
his chambers are specialties in this court, 
which holds that to do full justice it must 
find out precisely what is going on in the 
boy’s mind and what impulse or angle of 
reasoning led him into his trouble. This is 
often if not generally impossible, unless the 
judge first takes measures to gain the boy’s 
complete confidence. Frequently this is a 
very delicate task in diplomacy and cannot 
be accomplished in an open-court hearing. 
Hence the visits in chambers. How many 
miscarriages of justice are avoided by this 
painstaking practice will never be known, 
but they are numerous. Here, however, is 
a case typical of many others. 

A fine-looking boy about fourteen years 
old was brought before Judge Arnold. He 
was charged with stabbing another boy. 
The story which he told, as he stood before 
the judge’s desk in the court room, was 
substantially this: 

With a smaller boy he was wandering 
along the banks of the drainage canal when 
the sound of a splash called his attention 
to three boys on the opposite shore who had 
thrown a small dog into the canal and were 
laughing at its pitiful efforts to climb up 
the steep banks and save itself from drown- 
ing. After this cruelty had been repeated 
several times, the boy called to those who 
were torturing the dog and told them that 
the pup was all in and that they’d better 
quit. This provoked retorts, and finally 
the boys on the opposite bank held a con- 
sultation and moved toward a bridge far- 
ther down the canal. 

The boy in court explained that as his 
home was also in the direction of the bridge, 
he kept on toward it. For a time the other 
boys seemed to him to have disappeared. 
But when he approached the bridge he saw 
that they were waiting for him with a num- 
ber of reénforcements. As he put it, they 
had got their gang together and were lay- 
ing for him. They charged across the bridge 
with a rush. Seeing that he was outnum- 
bered and that it would be hopeless for him 
to attempt to defend himself against so 
many with his fists, he drew his pocket 
knife and thrust it out before him as the 
gang bore down on him. He testified that 
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(Continued from Page 42) 


‘he did not really intend to harm his assail- 
ants, but only to scare them off. The main 
facts of his story were substantiated by 
the testimony drawn from the other boys. 
The only point at issue seemed to be his 
intent to injure his assailants, and it was 
not difficult to arrive at the conclusion that 
he was hard pressed and in a difficult posi- 
tion. In the course of the testimony it 
came out that the parents of the injured 
boy had paid a doctor bill of fifty dollars. 
“This gave me, as I thought,” related 
Judge Arnold, “the opportunity to get at the 
real attitude of the boy. So I said to him, 
‘Son, you admit that you stabbed this boy. 
Don’t you think it would be the square 
thing to tell his parents that you will pay 
that doctor’s bill? Wouldn’t that be about 
the plainest way possible to prove that you 
didn’t really intend to injure him, but were 
only trying to scare off the gang?’ 

“T was surprised when he looked me 
squarely in the eye and muttered, ‘I don’t 
know.’ 

“The instant this came out I knew that 
there was something behind this trouble 
which he had not told: Until I found out 
what this was I was helpless, I realized, to 
help this boy out of his trouble. 

“Then I said to him, ‘ Your attitude looks 
wrong to me, son.’ 

“His answer to this was quick and un- 
hesitating—‘ All right then, send me away.’ 

“This answer made me still more posi- 
tive that there was something which he was 
holding back. Therefore I took him into 
my chambers and for a time we talked 
about various things in which boys are in- 
variably interested, and then I suddenly 
switched the conversation back to his per- 
sonal problem, repeating that his attitude 
did not seem right to me and explaining that 
he would be given all the time necessary in 
which to pay the doctor’s bill. I pointed 
out to him that although he was attending 
school he had a job which paid him fairly 
well for his time outside of school hours.” 


Making Good With Interest 


“Finally he broke down and said, ‘I’d 
rather be sent anywhere than to ask dad to 
pay that money. He can’t doit. You see, 
I have a sister in a sanitarium down at 
Springfield. She’s the t. b., I guess. Any- 
how, she’s all in and can’t do anything and 
they think maybe she'll die. Dad gets $125 
a month and it takes fifty dollars of that to 
pay for keeping sister in the sanitarium. 
And it takes every cent of what’s left to 
keep the family going. Dad’s got all he can 
carry and I’m not going to let this thing 
stick him for that doctor’s bill. But if I can 
pay out myself, a little at a time, as you 
say, then I want to do it. I guess I ought 
to, too, all right.’ , 

“When this came out I felt that I had 
won a big victory. To have sent this boy 
to a state corrective institution would have 
been a calamity. And that is probably 
what would have happened if I had not 
listened to the inward hunch which told me 
that he was holding back something from 
me which had a vital bearing on his case. 
Once more I made the resolution never to 
dispose of a case until I was satisfied that 
I had got under the boy’s skin and was see- 
ing the circumstances of the case from his 
angle. 

“Just look at this case for a moment as 
it appeared to me before I was able to 
fathom the real motive behind the boy’s 
refusal to admit that he ought to pay the 
physician’s bill. The outstanding facts 
were these: The whole trouble started in 
the boy’s humane instincts, in his inability 
to see a helpless pup tortured and perse- 
cuted without an attempt to. stop the 
cruelty; he did not fight until he was at- 
tacked and his reason for drawing a pocket 
knife was because he was far outnumbered 
and beset by a gang. But the boy’s atti- 
tude regarding paying the doctor’s bill 
seemed, for the moment, to offset all these 
favorable considerations and to indicate 
that, somehow, he cared little about the 
consequences of his act. His offense was 
serious—he had stabbed a boy with a knife 
and injured him considerably. 

“However, when I got at the real reason 
for the boy’s attitude it immensely in- 
creased my respect for him. I knew that he 
was telling the truth about the sick sister at 
Springfield, because the court investigator 
had developed that fact. These investiga- 
tions are rather searching, and when a boy’s 


case is heard in this court I am gener; 
forearmed with a very fair knowledge 
his family and home surroundings. 
“The finale of this case gave me pecy 
satisfaction, because it proved to me t¢ 
my impressions of the boy were cory. 
Before he left my chambers it was agr 
that he should not begin making payme. 
until vacation time; that when yaeat 
came he was to take a position whic|| 
would find for him and then start in on. 
process of liquidation. He was right on | 
job and made good not only at the w 
but in making the payments. A little w] 
before the final payment was due he 
peared at my chambers and asked j 
couldn’t get a job for him in Springfi, 
His mother wished to go there so that | 
might be near her sick daughter, and} 
course the boy wished to be with his mot! _ 
“This change was worked out succegsfy 
and the payments came on promptly fr, 
the boy. But the last payment brought : 
a real thrill. It included interest at 6 
cent on all the deferred payments, ‘>: 
boy wrote me that he had figured these - 
himself and he was sending the inte! 
because he thought it was the fair thing) 
do. I sent the interest back to him wit 
letter which I hope warmed his heart, ; 
his voluntary act had warmed mine. Wh: 
ever I encounter an apparently wrong a! 
‘tude on the part of a boy who is brow} 
before me, I instinctively recall this ¢} 
and say to myself, ‘Be sure that you hi: 
the boy’s own angle on this thing bef} 
you come to any decision.’”’ | 


Hard But Not Hopeless | 
This incident illustrates much more tl, 
the point for which it was told. It reve} 
the spirit of Judge Arnold’s court and | 
plains why it has gained a world-w: 
reputation for success in dealing with t| 
boys and girls. 
Under the practice of this court, abi; 
90 per cent of first offenders make go, 
according to Judge Arnold. Quite ac} 
trast to the 30 to 40 per cent of reclamati : 
claimed by corrective schools of the sti. 
In other words, the big end of boy-saly,: 
work must be done before commitment} 
a state institution of correction.  _—— 
It is not true, however, that the seasoi | 
offenders are utterly hopeless. Accord! 
to Judge Arnold, there are few bad b} 
who cannot be reached and straightei| 
out if those who exercise supervision 0' 
them have the interest, tact and patie? 
to gain an understanding of the boy! 
hand. | 
“Whenever,” says this expert in |! 
boys, ‘‘I’m tempted to feel that a cert 
case is hopeless | remember the ¢ 
and take new courage. His hom 
vision stood at about zero. Li 
case from my predecessor, co: 
was one of my first experiences 
his career of discipline in the Jol 
School and was later sent to the 
School for Boys. 
“The minute Red was brought 
me I knew that I was dealing with a 
He was not only tough but had | 
qualities of leadership and resourcefuln'. 
His mother was a typical daughter of ’ 
old sod. In her way she was devoted) 
Red and stood with him against the wo!} 
He was her ‘bye’ and she was ready to fi)’ 
for him on every occasion. Apparen’ 
that was about all she did know how to) 
for him. I sent Red back to the St. Chai} 
institution. But in a short time he was: 
again, recaptured, and once more fac} 
me in the court. I told him that, as it\? 
apparent that he was not helped at the | 
Charles School, I would commit him to ’ 
institution at Riverside and see wha’! 
change would do for him. The limit of 
commitment was three months, but i! 
month and a half he gave the school ? 
slip. In less than an hour from the mom 
of his escape he drove past the institut? 
in a beautiful and expensive automdl? 
well filled with children. As he pas 
he waved gayly to the school. i 
“Of course he was quickly captured ¢ 
again brought into my court. . * 
“‘Red,’ I told him, ‘I’ve just-about II 
all patience with you. We're going to hi: 
a regular show-down. Everybody exce’ 
ing your mother seems to be aga ! 
and your record is against you too. 
evidence goes to indicate that yo 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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The New Way of Buying Silk Hosiery 


Our mill representative calls at your home with samples 
—and this Gold Button identifies him 


You save money by buying your hosiery 
direct from the manufacturer—fine, perfect- 
fitting silk hosiery for men and women. 


Every Pair is Guaranteed 


This Sik Hosiery 1s made to give Super-Service—silk soles reinforced 
with mercerized yarn—toe, heel and top of spectal processed Sisle, 


HOSIERY MILLS 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


This gold button identifies the 
authorized Real Silk Represent- 
ative when he calls at your home 


For radio For motoring 


“golf « traveling 
“outings «office or 
«hiking « home wear 


2-Pocket Scotch Tartan Coat 
$8.50 


value 
unequalled 


Therino 


KNIT 
COATS & VESTS 
- ) 


Tune in on Thermo 


Just the coat for radio fans. 
Wear it as a house coat or at 
the office; outdoors or indoors. 


You'll like the attractiveness of 
a Thermo and you'll be certain 
of the quality because Thermo 
is guaranteed all virgin wool. 
It outwears a coat of “‘all wool”’ 
which may be made from 
shoddy rags. 


Worn all the year ’round 


Thermo saves other clothes; re- 
tains its shape; easily washed. | 
Thermo coats in Scotch Grains, 
Tartans and Heather mixtures, 
$7.50 to $9.00; Vests $5:00 
and $6.00. 


Look for the Thermo Virgin 
Wool hanger. If your dealer 
cannot supply you write us. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
349 Broadway, Dept. M., New York 


This double guarantee applies only 
to coats with this hanger in the neck 


HUDSON. N.Y. 


FF for any reason due to faulty workman- 
ship or imperfect material, this coat does 
not give the wearer satisfaction, return the 
coat with this guarantee ticket to us anda 
new coat will be sent free of cost. 

Virgin wool is new wool —not shoddy or 
reworked wool which is called “all wool.” 
This Virgin Wool garment gives the longest 
service and greatest comfort. Our double 
guarantee of all Virgin Wool and satisfac. 
tion is your safeguard. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
Hudson New York 


P. S.—See other side for washing directions. 


“From Sheep's Back To Yours” 
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- (Continued from Page 62) 
through and through. But somehow I 
can’t bring myself to believe that. Some- 
thing makes me feel that there’s a good 
streak in you if I could only get at it, but 
it’s been well concealed. We'll go into my 
chambers and talk this thing out.’ 

“He grinned in his ingratiating, hard- 
boiled way, shrugged his shoulders and 
went inside. Following my usual practice, 
I did not begin immediately upon his 
troubles, but started a general conversation 
about automobiles. He warmed to this 
topic instantly and finally made the inci- 
dental observation that my car was a very 
slick one. This surprised me, and of course 
I asked him how he knew it. With a laugh 
he answered, ‘Oh, I’ve been in it!” 

“In the course of our visit he remarked 
that he took automobiles simply for the joy 
of driving them and not because he wanted 
to get money out of them. His record 
showed that he had never swiped anything 
but a car, and had never attempted to sell 
one. Finally I said to him: 

‘Red, if you'll go back to the Cook 
County School and finish your term there, 
when you get out I’ll get you a job either in 
a large garage or in a shop where cars are 
assembled. Then we’ll go in together, 
fifty-fifty, and buy a used car which you 
can run. I’ve come to the conclusion that 
you would be a decent boy if you could 
work about cars all the time, have one to 
drive and satisfy your appetite for auto- 
mobiles without feeling obliged to steal one 
now and then.’”’ 


Red’s Reform 


“A grin spread clear to the roots of his 
red hair and he gave me his hand on the 
bargain. A little later I had occasion to 
visit the school to which Red had returned. 
I was met at the end of the car line by the 
school jitney and was surprised when Red 
greeted me from the pilot’s seat. The super- 
intendent told me that somehow Red had 
turned over a new leaf and seemed to be 
entirely trustworthy and he was happy as 
long as he could have his hands on a steer- 
ing wheel. 

‘‘A little before Red was to leave the 
school he came, at my request, tomy cham- 
bers. I called in a stenographer and, in the 
boy’s presence, dictated a letter to the head 
of a plant in which hundreds of cars were 
assembled. I wound up the letter by say- 
ing, ‘You can trust this boy absolutely.’ 
Then I looked up at Red and remarked, 
‘That’s rather strong, isn’t it?’ His eyes 
flashed and he came back at me, ‘Judge, 
you can go just as far as you like and I’ll 
see it through!’ 

“‘ After he had been working in his posi- 
tion quite a long time, his mother came to 
me in a high state of excitement and de- 
manded that I should tell her what I had 
been doing to Red. Of course I wanted to 
know why she had come to me with this 


| question, and her answer was, ‘Red ain’t 
| his old self any more, judge. He wears kid 
| gloves, saves his money and stays in nights. 


My God, Judge, I don’t know what’s the 


| matter with the bye!’ 


“One month after another slipped by, 
and still Red said nothing about our part- 
nership purchase of a used car. Finally I 
brought up the subject myself, and he said 
that he had made up his mind to go into 
railroading; as a brakeman he would have 
no use for an automobile. He felt that he 
had rather worked the passion for sitting at 
the pilot wheel of a car out of his system 
and that it would be a good thing to have 
a little reserve fund on hand, especially 
when going into a new line of work. 

“He made the change to railroading very 
soon thereafter. There was norecurrence of 
the auto mania. For the next two years he 
wrote to me occasionally and called to see 
me when he could. In fact, he treated me as 
a pal. He was working steadily, making 
good and saving his money. One day he 
came in and told me that he had decided 
to go out West and follow railroading out 
there. I haven’t heard from him for about 
five years, but my confidence is strong that 
he is still running straight. If he should 
happen to read what I have said of him I 
hope that he will write to me. 

“Another tough boy gave me a very 
busy time. He was about as difficult as my 
friend Red in the earlier stages of our ac- 
quaintance. One day I discovered that 
this boy’s passion was for travel—“‘ seeing 
the world,” as he put it. We had a long 
talk about this, with the result that I sug- 
gested his going into the Navy. He was 
delighted, and I helped him to get into that 
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branch of the service. I have had letters 
from this boy from almost every country of 
the globe that has a seaport. In one of his 
latest letters he said that he had continued 
to go straight and that he believed he was 
going to turn out a regular man. 

“T confess that I have much more sym- 
pathy with the boy from the poor home 
than with the one who has good home and 
family surroundings back of him, but still 
goes wrong. My experience has forced the 
conclusion that environment counts for 
about 90 per cent in the matter of the mis- 
conduct of boys and girls. I do not deny 
the existence of inherited criminal traits, 
but I do believe very strongly that the 
right kind of environment and supervision 
in childhood and youth will overcome quite 
a burden of inheritance of this sort. If I 
didn’t believe in the power of environment 
to lift the child out of bad ways I couldn’t 
sit in this court; it would be unendurable 
as well as useless for me to do so. I have 
seen the lives of hundreds of children en- 
tirely changed through improved environ- 
ment. Time and again I have had runaway 
boys of eight to twelve years of age say to 
me, ‘Send me anywhere excepting home.’ 
When these boys are placed in normal 
homes they stay there, thrive and develop 
normally. 

“‘T recall one home in which there were 
quite a number of children. They all ran 
away, one after another, and each gave asa 
reason the abuse with which their father 
treated all of them. They were placed in 
good homes and have all developed into 
good children. There are many cases of 
older children who, haying escaped from 
home, contributed to a common fund so 
that a younger brother or sister could be 
taken out of the home which they had left 
and placed in a boarding home on which 
the court could keep a watchful eye. 

“Tn particular I recall the case of two 
delinquent girls who ran away from home 
and were finally married. They provide the 
money regularly for the support of their 
little sister, who was put into a boarding 
home. The viewpoint of these older sisters 
is decidedly interesting. As they see it, the 
little sister would be almost certain to fol- 
low in their own delinquent footsteps if 
left under the home influences which they 
feel were responsible for their own wrong 
start in life; on the other hand, they are 
quite frank to say that they want the kid to 
have the advantage of better home influ- 
ences than she would find in either of their 
homes. They are determined to give the 
little sister a real chance. They have no 
doubt whatever about the determining in- 
fluence of environment.” 


Parental Inhumanity 


The number of homes in any large city 
which are totally unfit, according to even 
the crudest of standards, for the upbringing 
of children is amazing. Of course, the 
money question is at the bottom of much 
of this trouble. In a large proportion of the 
poorer homes the parental attitude toward 
either a boy or a girl of fifteen or sixteen 
years of age is, “Go out and bring some 
money into this home or else get out of 
it’’—which generally means bring all the 
money that they earn home. Judge Arnold 
feels that when he can take a child out of an 
unfit home and put it into a fit home the 
chances for the normal development of that 
child are very favorable. Experience in 
hundreds of cases has proved this view of 
the situation to be warranted. 

A so-called institutional home is the last 
resort—a desperate chance in his opinion. 
Parental inhumanity to children is an ap- 
palling thing both as to its extent and 
degree. Scores, not to say hundreds, of 
cases come before this court that are almost 
unbelievable in their cruelty. Not a pleas- 
ant subject, but one which every decent, 
normal and kindly citizen of this country 
should face and understand in order to deal 
practically and intelligently with this de- 
plorable problem. 

““As I see it,” says Judge Arnold, “no 
man or woman can be a ‘real constructive 
citizen of this community and remain in 
shrinking ignorance of the ugly things that 
are brought to the surface in this court— 
and of these, parental inhumanity is by 
odds the ugliest.” 

As an example of this class of cases, 
Judge Arnold related this incident: 

_ In one of the poorer sections of Chicago 
is a certain small cottage, without base- 
ment, and having a porch which is at least 
partially open underneath. A neighbor 
living near this cottage one morning 


chanced to glance under this porch an}, 
see something that excited his curio), 
At first it appeared to be a scrap of cloth, 
but at second glance there was somet),, 
about the little heap that suggested |, 
form of a child. Then the bundle moy)|, 
little and the neighbor instantly eray\j 


she was able to be brought into t 
Her mother had died and her f 
married again. At once the new y 


dently because of the care and 
volved and the money required 
child’s support. The father wasa 
from one of the Central Europs 
tries. Apparently his disposi 
naturally cruel and he was 
anxious to please his new wife. 
continually complaining of the 
magnifying to him the little ac 
obedience common to all childre 
age. 

One of these complaints pic 
aggerated offense and the father 
brutal punishment with a stout stick. A 
the ordeal was over the child "e] 
had but one thought—to escape 
terrible home. Therefore she had er. 
in under the porch and then lapsed i 
state of complete exhaustion. e 
been there three days when discove: 
the neighbor. From all the fats whi : 
investigators for the court were able| 
gather, it seemed probable that in tl, 
three days she had tasted no food. | 
she recovered from this awful experienc 
remarkable. Of course, the father § 
arrested and brought before another co | 
There for this offense he received the |: 
punishment of a ten-dollar fine! __ 


The Stepchild Problem 


When the little girl came into the 
venile Court a guardian was immedia) 
appointed for her and an order ente 
requiring her father to pay her baa 
good home in which she was placed. 1 
payment amounts to seven dollars aw) 
and the father has been paying it fora} 
and a half. 

The recital of this incident moved Ju 
Arnold to make this comment: 

“Our Illinois law is deficient with resy | 
to the responsibilities of stepfathers | 
stepmothers to their stepchildren 
criticism applies in many other states. | 
example, under our law as it now sta 
the stepmother has no legal responsibi 
whatever in relation to the child of her! 
band, and a stepfather is equally with 
any obligation to support, protect and 
as a father to the children of his - 
another marriage. | 

“In cases where a man and a woman ’ 
found to be living together illegally, ‘| 
either one of them has a child or children, : 
course followed by this court is to persu 
the parents to marry and to get the one! 
has no legal responsibility to the child or } 
children to file petitions for adoption. 17 
fixes legal responsibility under the law. 

Lawmakers who are ambitious to se 
as the champions of the children of the p | 
appear to be obsessed with the idea t/ 
legislation regulating child employmen 
the only kind needed. The comment 
Judge Arnold points the need for cert 
legislation for the protection of child| 
who are stepchildren or who are born 
unmarried parents. The experience of 1) 
court has developed the fact that the st: 
child problem is a far greater one than 1) 
commonly supposed to be, and offers — 
portunity for constructive humanitar 
legislation. Z| 

Altogether the most important pract 
developed by the Juvenile Court of Cc 
County is technically known as the wo) 
out. This is a legal device to avoid boy 


the brand of delinquency on any 
girl excepting as a last resort. It is us 
virtually all first offenses and saves 75 | 
cent of such offenders from the stigma 
any formal court record or entry. 
workout is essentially a probation of 
least three months in which the boy or 
is placed by the court under conditi 
which promise to give a good chance | 
recovery. In this period the offenders 
in the legal custody of the court, awalt 
a full hearing. The workout is pr 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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Mark These Worth-While Betterments 


—— 


For one thing, the touring model hasthe largest crankshaft 
to be found among American-built motors of like size. 


This crankshaft is counter-balanced with scientific accu- 
racy. So you get a power-smoothness and flexibility and 
quietness far beyond the rule. 


The big, heavy frame provides added evidence of the 
car’s noteworthy character. It has five stalwart cross- 
members. One is of tubular type. 


That type of construction is not to be excelled. It greatly 
extends the life of the car because the frame hardily re- 
sists stress and strain. 


These plus a score more of equally important advantages 
leave no doubt as to the pre-eminent value of the Nash 
Four touring. 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis. 
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to safegua d 
your own life a 


Human lives are too precious to 

be trifled with. No criticism can , 

be too severe for the driver who * 
“takes a chance.” _ 


Skidding is one of the greatest 
dangers in motoring. WEED © tz 
CHAINS prevent skidding. Put. 
them on at the first drop of rain 
—it takes only a jew minutes. = 


Anyone can niece ‘WEED : 
CHAINS quickly by following the _ 
simple instructions shown at thes 
right. 


AMERIC LOS he 
CHAIN CO, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


District Sales Offices: 
a Boston — New York 
gos) San Francisco Philadelphia — 
ra) Chicago Pittsburgh 


In Canada: : 
DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, 
LIMITED © 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
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| by the simple expedient of continuing the 


hearing for three months or six months. 
Those who make good in their workout 
receive either a dismissal or a general con- 
tinuance. In short, this device accom- 
plishes two important ends—it avoids 
making the case a matter of formal entry 
and thus saves the boy or girl from the 
stigma of a court record, ana at the same 
time it gives the court opportunity to 
supply the remedy of proper environment 
and supervision. 

The theory of the Illinois law establishing 
the Juvenile Court of Cook County is that 
the children within the state are the chil- 
dren of the state, and that every one of 
them is entitled to a normal childhood and 
to the care and supervision calculated to 
develop them into good citizens. Appar- 
ently Judge Arnold has almost unbounded 
faith in the power of the right kind of 
supervision to pull a boy out of trouble and 
set his feet permanently in the path of 
straight living. His confidence is sup- 
ported not only by general or routine 
experience but by special experiments. One 
of these tests is certainly very illuminating 
and also highly cheering. An official of one of 
the great fraternal orders of the country has 
a list of men of the highest standing who 
are deeply interested in boy welfare and 
are willing to give generously of their time 
and thought to this cause. Most of these 
men are comparatively wealthy and many 
of them have considerable leisure. This 
official acts as a clearing house for placing 
boys from the Juvenile Court in touch with 
these men. 

The boys thus provided for are difficult 
cases—those for whom there seems to be 
little chance without intensive personal su- 
pervision on the part of a strong and de- 
voted man. According to the records 
covering the cases of three hundred boys 
who have received this kind of supervision, 
there has been only a 1 per cent failure. In 
this connection Judge Arnold remarked: 

“T am profoundly convinced that the 
best and about the only way in which to 
make a big dent in adult crime is to give 
wayward and lawless boys thorough super- 
vision. It isnot enough to give them pro- 
tection against cruelty and to see that they 
are well nourished. They need firm but 
friendly supervision—the thing they have 
not received at home, the lack of which is 
responsible for their wrong start in life. The 
bad-boy problem is really a misnomer. It 
should be called the bad-parent problem, 
so far as the majority of the boy cases com- 
ing before this court is concerned; the 
blame belongs not to the boy, but to the 
parents or the parent who is supposed to 
furnish him norma] supervision. 


Personnel of the Court 


“When I was in the state’s attorney’s 
office, before my election to the bench, I 
made a careful investigation of one hun- 
dred cases of adult crime just as they came 
along. I found that ninety-five of these 
criminals had been either neglected or de- 
pendent in their childhood. That tells the 
story!” 

The Juvenile Court of Cook County. is 
not merely a court; it is a big executive 
organization devoted to the business of 
protecting boys and girls and of attempting 
to salvage those who go wrong and need 
the help of the law. It has one hundred 
paid officers, eighty of whom are women. 
Of these, four are colored women and one 
is a colored man. In addition, there are 
about twenty-five clerks and stenographers. 
Miss Mary Bartelme, who has long been 
assistant to the judge, was elected a circuit 
judge in November. Her specialty has 
been the handling of the girls who are 
brought before this court. 

There is a chief probation officer and a 
chief probation deputy and five department 
heads. The departments are Delinquent 
Boys, Complaint, Child Placing, Probation 
and Mothers’ Pension. Thirty regular 
police officers assigned to Juvenile Court 
work—one from each police district—are 
called police probation officers and are di- 
rectly under the jurisdiction of the judge 
of the Juvenile Court. When a boy gets 
into difficulty with the law his case is im- 
mediately turned over to the police proba- 
tion officer of the particular police district 
in which the case arises. Each case is rein- 
vestigated by a probation officer before the 
court takes any action. 

It would be entirely appropriate for this 
court to post a sign displaying the legend, 
Out of Politics. 


' 4 


April 19,1, 


Under the law the Juvenile Court jy, 
is given authority to appoint any Teputi| 
citizen a probation officer. The practic 
this court, however, is to have ae 
cants for appointment as >robatialial 
subject themselves to a rigid Pe 
conducted by a committee of five | 
selected because of their skill in praet 
welfare work. In other words, tl 
appointments might be made, a 
law, on a political basis, as th 
civil-service requirement covering g 
pointment. Practically, however, tl 
rigid civil-service methods are 
This examining board certifies all 
the examination in the order of thi 
ing. 

In eight years this court 
skipped a name on the list or mad 
side appointment. If there is 
why the person whose name ap 
top of the list cannot qualify a 
service immediately the name 
abeyance, and when the next 
curs is again called. About 60 p 
the probation officers now in 
college-trained. 

The mothers’ pension system 
tered by this court is highly imp 
relation to the problem of boy 
delinquency. 

The fund available for mothers 
amounts to seven hundred and 
thousand dollars a year. The mi 
is made a pensioner receives twel 
dollars a month for the first child 
teen dollars a month for each 
child. The ratio of delinquent ¢ 
the mothers’ pension group is less 
per cent. Other homes in which t 
father furnish 16 per cent of the de 
cases coming before this court. T 
ers’ pension group presents the sa 
cumstances, so far as the lack of af 
the home is concerned, and yet it 
only 2 per cent of the unfortunates 
to task for delinquency. . 


The Strange Case of Arthur 


One of the strangest cases ever 
into this court is that of a little bo 
or nine years of age who was found a 
Street, June 27, 1923, near Mars! 
& Co.’s retail store. ‘At first he seeme 
be unable to talk at all. At the Psyc 
pathic Hospital he was given a ~ | 
examination. 

The psychopaths decided that ther 
no physical reason why the boy should } 
talk. When found, he was clean and } 
dressed. All tags and markings on 
clothing had been removed to 
identification. Temporarily he was 
in the detention home for childre 
he uttered the first words heard f 
lips since he was found. Seeing a ul 
children he exclaimed, “‘Hey, th 
little later came another revelation, 
nurse, passing through a hall in w 
boy was sitting alone, smiled on hin 
asked, ‘‘What’s your name, little boy 

Instantly he replied, “ Arthur Tyne. '| 

He was soon placed in a private hoi\ 
approved by the court, where his boar’ 
being paid by the Children’s Aid Socie 
This unusual step was taken on thei | 
that, as he showed evidences of a 
excited mental condition, it was not | 
probable that he had suffered an extre/ 
nervous shock which had clouded his m} 
tal faculties for the time being and that 
quiet of a home would afford the m 
favorable condition for his recovery. / 
parently this theory is well founded, for! 
soon added to his vocabulary these wor 
“Mamma,” “New York,” “St. Loui 
“train.” His photograph and deseript | 
were broadcast through police chanr| 
and child-welfare agencies, and sp 
tention was given to his case by these ‘) 
thorities in New York City and St. Lot} 
Not a single clew to his identity has th) 
far been found. 

Commenting on this case, Judge Arn 
remarked: ; 

“Although this court deals with abc 
six hundred runaway boys a year, anc 
have served here eight years, Arthur 1 
is the outstanding mystery of my expe 
ence. He seems to me like a boy of g¢ 
mentality in whose life there is a tempore 
blank of perhaps a few weeks or mon 
due to some extreme experience—probal’ 
that of great fright. Evidently the fi 
overspreading this experience is gradua 
becoming thinner and thinner. As t. 
mon expression has it, memory is 
back to him. The boy bears every e 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

of natural refinement; his manners are un- 
usually pleasing and there is no mistaking 
the fact that he came from a good home. 
My theory is that he has been kidnaped 
and then abandoned, or that he has been 
dumped by his mother. That there has 
been a tragedy in the life of this little waif 
is suggested by the fact that recently, on 
seeing a movie-screen struggle between two 
men, he became highly excited, and placing 
the point of his finger against the center of 
his forehead, he exclaimed, ‘Papa dead— 
bing!’”’ 

Having spent an hour in the company of 
this child of mystery, I can understand the 
court’s peculiar interest in this boy. He has 
a bright, ingratiating smile and is quick, 
alert and brimming with fun and mischief. 
The only unnatural feature of his physical 
appearance is a slight peculiarity of the 
eyes. His inability to speak freely and form 
complete sentences, a show of will which 
sometimes amounts to stubbornness and a 
desire to occupy the center of the stage are 
his only pronounced irregularities of man- 
ner. But in this connection it is well to re- 
member that willfulness and a desire for 
attention are not uncommon characteris- 


| tics of eight-year-old boys who are entirely 


normal so far as mental and physical facul- 
ties are concerned. He is impulsively affec- 
tionate and those who have his supervision 
are unmistakably fond of him. The young 
woman probation officer to whose care he 
is assigned says: 


Hardly a Square Deal 


‘At times his efforts to express himself 
are pathetic. Last evening I took him to a 
movie theater. The screen drama was not 
especially exciting, but something in it 
stirred his memory deeply. After the show 
he went to my home and stayed all night 
with me. Until he finally fell asleep he was 
struggling to tell me something for which 
he could not find the words. But I believe 
that he will himself ultimately reveal the 
mystery of his case. He is gradually in- 
creasing his vocabulary and nearly all the 
words now at his command are spoken 
clearly. We all feel a tremendous interest in 
him and in the hidden story of life previous 
to his sudden appearance in a State Street 
crowd. Asa juvenile mystery he is certainly 
the star of all the hundreds of waifs and 
pick-ups brought into the Juvenile Court in 
the last year.” 

“Out of your experience with thousands 
of unruly boys,’’ I asked Judge Arnold, 
“what have you to offer the parents of boys 


| in the way of practical working sugges- 


tions?” 

“First,” he quickly answered, ‘‘win the 
boy’s confidence by deserving it. No parent 
has a right to expect in a son virtues which 
that parent does not practice with reason- 
able human consistency. Conduct, not con- 
versation, on the part of a father is what 
really influences his boy. The first job of 
the parent of a boy is to understand him, 
not only physically and morally, but emo- 
tionally. Many parents fall down on this 
point, particularly if the boy is peculiar, as 
common phrase puts it—if he is just a bit 
different from the ordinary boy. To get 
this understanding may require help or in- 
formation from the physician, or even from 
someone who is supposed to have expert 
knowledge of boy psychology. 

“Absolutely the first step for any parent 
is to establish in the mind of the boy the 
conviction that he is warranted in expect- 
ing parental fairness—just plain, ordinary 
human fairness in respect to money mat- 


| ters as much as matters of discipline. For 


example, a runaway boy was brought into 
this court. He was a fine-looking young 
lad and I needed only a glance at his face 
to convince me that there was nothing 
vicious about him. Outside of school he 
worked steadily and sometimes earned ten 
or twelve dollars a week. His mother ad- 
mitted that he had always brought his en- 
tire pay to her—and that she gave him back 
twenty-five cents a week for spending 
money! The boy said that this sum wasn’t 
fair and I had to agree with him. He had 
confided to others that he was tired of such 
treatment and was sometime going to run 
away from home. On hearing of this threat 
the mother appeared on pay day at the 
place where he was employed and collected 
his wages. That settled it; he did run 
away then. That mother was surprised 
when I told her that she, not the boy, was 
to be blamed. The outcome was that I 
found the boy another and a better posi- 
tion on the agreement that he was to have 
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two dollars a week spending money. ‘That’s 
fair,’ was his comment, and he and his 
mother have both lived up to their mutual 
bargain. 

“Of course, there are thousands of par- 
ents to whom this consideration will make 
no appeal; it will go high over their heads— 
parents whose major interest in their chil- 
dren is what they can get out of them in 
money or labor. My suggestions are for the 
benefit of parents who really care for their 
children and would like to do well by them. 
This matter of mere financial fairness with 
boys and girls who have reached the earn- 
ing age is far more important than most 
parents realize. 

“There are so many homes in which it is 
hard for the parents to make both ends 
meet financially that this temptation to 
take too much of what the children earn is 
very strong. 

“Thousands of boys and girls from the 
poorer homes go wrong and get into trouble 
because they are not treated fairly by 
their parents at the outset of their careers as 
earners. 

““And the poorer homes are those which 
most abound in children. In prosperous and 
wealthy homes the juvenile financial prob- 
lem also plays its part; too much spending 
money is as bad as too little. 

“On the score of supervision—which 
includes discipline—there is something def- 
inite to be said. My experience and observa- 
tion go to show that very generally parents 
of boys who cannot be controlled fail be- 
cause they do not control themselves. They 
are loud and erratic in their attempts to 
govern their children—yelling at them one 
moment and perhaps punishing them quite 
severely, and the next minute coddling 
them and laughing at them in a matter of 
bad conduct of really serious importance. 
Of course, all this seems very obvious and 
trite to any parent of refinement and culti- 
vation; but unfortunately there are more 
unrefined than refined parents in the world, 
and things obvious to the refined are not 
commonplace to others. Parental nagging 
is a very fruitful source of disobedience in 
children of both sexes. Not many bad boys 
or girls come out of homes in which the 
parents control themselves to a reasonable 
degree. Parental poise, self-control and 
steadiness coupled with fairness will offset 
and overcome a lot of wayward tendencies 
in a child. 

“My work in this court has driven me to 
the conclusion that perhaps the majority 
of parents do not take their job of parent- 
hood with any seriousness. The children 
come and are treated as amusing play- 
things one moment, as annoying nuisances 
the next and all the time as burdens rather 
than great responsibilities. Then as the 
children in the poorer homes approach 
adolescence there is the new consideration 
of income from them as a relief to the 
family financial burdens.”’ 


Advice to Parents 


“Supervision of children in any family 
should be a clearly defined policy applied 
with the same firmness, fairness, consistency 
and poise with which any intelligent busi- 
ness executive carries out a well-considered 
business policy. It should go without say- 
ing that there is nothing in the world a man 
or a woman can do which is more important 
than the bringing up of children. But in 
the majority of homes I’m afraid this task 
is considered for all practical purposes as 
an incidental of family existence. As long 
as this continues to be the dominant pa- 
rental attitude we shall continue to have 
a rich crop of so-called bad boys—and 
girls too—simply because parents them- 
selves are too selfish, too weak, too imma- 
tureandill poised toacontrolthemselves. The 
domestic process commonly known among 
children as bawling out is almost invariably 
an evidence of greater lack and error on the 
part of the parent than of the child under 
correction. Bawling out, jawing, scolding 
and nagging should be abolished in every 
home where there is a child in whose future 
the parents are sincerely and _ affection- 
ately interested. If reasonable self-control: 
on the part of parents should become the 
rule rather than the exception there would 


be a marked falling off in the volume ¢, 
business which flows so steadily in 
court. ¥ 
‘And one word more on the g¢ 
supervision. Any parental supervisio;, 
farce and a pretense which does not , 
with the foundation of a fairly de 
knowledge of where the boy or th 
every hour of the day. This is the A BR 
supervision. The restraining effect — 
boy of the knowledge that he musi 
account of himself and his doings 
nitely as a grown man working ina 5 
an office is held to account to his 
for his presence and his performa 
job, is invaluable. The boy wh 
run, as the common expression ha 
is not held to account for his cor 
goings, is subjected to unfair 
The same observation applies 
gree to girls. There are few bad 
are not the victims of too mu 
from accountability. I confess 
appalled daily at the common i 
of parents, in comfortable homes 
homes of poverty, as to where and hc 
with whom their children spend t 
time. One mother, astonished 2 
tude on this subject, exclaime 
judge, do you think I can trail t 
day long? I got something else 
would take a motorcycle cop t 
with him and his gang.’”’ 


The Value of Responsibility 


“Supervision should be constr 
Every lively boy should be provided : 
full program of wholesome and worth 
interests and activities. These shoul} 
clude such things as scout life, manual) 
about the home, trips with the fath| 
mother to ball games, to the better 
shows and other things and place 
he is interested. Any parent who 
given the boy of the home a regul 
ance and helped him to work out | 
for his expenditures has missed 
and fascinating means of educ 
knowledge of the value of money would | 
saved many a boy from a painful aj 
ance in this court. 

“There are many natural, 
and unforced ways in which to 
the system of a boy that he has 
sponsibilities to himself and to 
members of the home. The rea 
this is one of the most necessary a 
able impressions which can p 
made upon him. The extent to 
effort to make this impression is 
even in homes of the better sort—is1 
discouraging. In the cases which (} 
before me day after day I am not all 
to forget this regrettable fact. Every) 
should have some useful task whi he 
required to do daily—they were c? 
chores in my boyhood. : - | 

“T am constantly reminded by the st § 
of boys and girls who are brought befor 
that most boys and girls, on reaching 
teens, are natural revolutionists agains | 
old order of things; they do not propo| 
lead the dull and drab life which they } 
or think they see, their parents lis 
Parents will do well to make consceien'| 
efforts to get the viewpoint of their | 
dren, no matter how opposed this 
be to their own mature way of lookir 
life. I couldn’t accomplish much in } 
court if I did not try persistently to do | 
A failure to do this in the home is res 
sible for much of the trouble which furni| 
grist for the juvenile courts.” | 

The Children’s Bureau of the Ur} 
States Department of Labor appoint 
committee to formulate a code of stand’ 
for juvenile courts. This committee n} 
these recommendations: 


Ty 


. 


There should be available to every | 
munity a court equipped to deal with etild f 
cases. y 
The laws of each state and local cor 
determine whether the juvenile court shou 
an independent court or a branch of a court 
in what court system it should be i 
order that the court may serve rural as ¥ 
urban population, it is usually desirab 
the county should be the unit of jurisdicti 

The juvenile court should be a cou 
perior jurisdiction and a court of reco 
position of a child in the juvenile co 
evidence given in a juvenile court procet 
should not be lawful evidence against 
in any civil, criminal or other cause 
ing in any other court. : 

In children’s cases the abe 
chancery or equity, and not criminal, 
The juvenile court should, however, | 
with criminal jurisdiction in adult 
as contributing to delinquency and d 
of children. 
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PSTRAIGHT TALK 
to the man who wants 
the most for his money 


EIGHT years ago The Miller Rubber Company began 
a scientific research to develop a stronger and more 
flexible tire. A very marked degree of success re- 
sulted. Three years ago the company perfected and 
adopted tires with fewer plies. These tires afford 
added strength and greater freedom in the flexing ac- 
tion, thus lengthening their life and affording easier 
riding qualities. 


ill 
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Bulk does not mean mileage 


These distinctive Miller improvements mean increased 
mileage with less liability to the usual troubles of tires 
with more plies and heavier, stiffer carcasses. For the 
first time it was clearly demonstrated that bulk does 
not mean mileage. 


Out of this has arisen the conception and possi- 
bility of the larger section balloon tire for smaller 
rim diameters and the balloon tire for present rims 


Miller less-ply tires stronger 


The walls of the Miller less-ply tires were found to be 
stronger. Their design of construction permits the 
greatest flexing with the least possible destructive re- 
sults. The method in, which the plies are laid on, to- 
gether with the tread construction and thickness of 
the tire, are in perfect balance and afford maximum non- 
skidding features. 


Improved, grooved tread 


The improved, grooved, “GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD” 
tread makes noise from traction practically nil and 
makes steering easy. 

The tread is designed to flex in harmony with the 
carcass so there may be no opposing forces to destroy 
the tire prematurely. The tires are so balanced that 
the shock is properly distributed, thus affording pro- 
longed life. 

Any authorized Miller dealer is in position to give 
you exact information on ballooning your car. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Akron Ohio 


GEARED TO THE ROAD 
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In the home—office—factory—garage—wher- 
ever there is need for clean, safe, comfortable 


towels that really dry—ScotTissue Towels do just 
that because of their soft, white Thirsty Fibres. 


Scot lissue Towels 


—have changed the towel habits of the 


150 towels in a dust- nation. 
proof carton... . 40c 
Canada and Rocky 
Mountain Zone . . 50c 
Case of 3750 towels 
(25 cartons) ... $6.15 
F. O. B. Factory 
Weight 60 lbs. per case. 
ven lower prices in 5, 
10 and 25 case orders. 
If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us 
your order. 
Scott Paper Company 
Chester, Pa. 
Also makers of 
ScotTissue Toilet Paper 


— have made it easy to have clean hands. 


—have made it possible for everybody to 
afford a fresh, clean, individual towel 
every time. 


—are the only towels that contain these 
marvelously soft Thirsty Fibres. 


—are daily being used in many new ways, 
because of their extraordinary drying, clean- 
ing and absorbing powers. 


Try the Handy Pack 
of 25 towels for 10c 


Kitchen Y97 Bathroom 
Automobile 
Office factory 
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THE DISENTANGLER 


(Continued from Page 23) 


right to the mouth of the hole. Butin five— 
and down in six. Dumont rolls in his ball in 
five honest strikes, and I don’t know how 
many cheats in supplement. 

“Mr. Dumont is now one in advance,” 
says the duke. 

“Such crookery will not happen again,’ 
says the Colonel Lemoine, and he is per- 
fectly sober. “If this fellow mistakes the 
moon for a pancake, he will find it rather 
indigestible.’”’ And he breathes like a heay- 
ing horse. 

IT am now full of the strongest intentions. 
Seven, seven, six—that is not too adept a 
beginning. But I assemble me. The bal- 
cony is whistling at Dumont to insult him; 
I have Blérancourt and Lemoine; and I am 
not exactly absent, myself. 

Well, this Dumont performs the next 
three holes in eight, nine and twelve, and 
credit me, sir, he won all three! But listen! 

The emplacement of the fourth hole is 
on the summit of an actual small mountain. 
I arrive there in three frightful successes. 
This Dumont comes limping along in six. I 
am in train to pote my ball. Sudden, 
Dumont shrieks, ‘‘It has budged!” 

Sir, it has not budged. But at this awful 
yell I touch it, and she does it. At once 
excitement improves everywhere. This 
Maillet, however, makes the book of rules 
come out of his pocket. He indicates it to 
Blérancourt, in saying, “‘Ha! Look! ‘One 
considers a ball as budged if it quits its place, 
however lightly!’” 

Then he turns some pages. “And again, 
Mr. the Referee, look! ‘If a ball in play 
budges, after the player has seated his stick 
on the ground in giving it a visa, he will be 
decreed to have made it budge, and the 
punishment is one blow!’ But Mr. Vermeil 
budged it twice.” 

“Colonel Lemoine,” I observe with dig- 
nity, ‘‘what does it say in that book about 
a species of tripe that shrieks while his ad- 
versary is poting?” But I still have 
Dumont by two blows. ‘Mr. the Duke,” 
I say, “‘I concede that I budged the ball 
after this person shroke at me. But before, 
not.”’ I then motion my hand gracefully 
and retire—and by accident I march back- 
wards on that same stupid ball! 

“Another blow of punishment!” yelps 
Dumont. 

I am so piqued that I snatch up that ball 
to lance it at him, but the Colonel Lemoine 
holds my arm. 

““Oh, my dear,’’ he says, ‘‘now you have 
thrown up another hole! And why? Old 
species of sauerkraut, because you will not 
adhere to the code! You must not address 
the referee in person, or Maillet, or Du- 
mont. I am your supporter, and you have 
got to strain all your conversation through 
me! For God’s sake, let’s be gentlemen, 
even if we play golf!” 

“Mr. Dumont is now two in advance,” 
says the duke, and my friends moan like a 
painful bull deprived of her parents. 

The fifth! To commence, Dumont errors 
himself into a bowl of sand. [I strike bril- 
liantly, and the balcony all runs after me, 
skipping with joy. Then another brilliant, 
and I am on the lawn. Dumont arrives in 
six. He potes. 

The ball sits down on the very border 
of the hole. At once I pote. Why not? 
But this Maillet cries out, ‘‘Dumont has 
won it!” 

In verity, his ball has just now decided 
to penetrate that hole. 

“But still,’ the Colonel Lemoine shouts 
up—“‘but still, how the devil has Dumont 
won it? He is seven; we are three. Poor 
old ship, you Maillet, have you lost your 
compass? ”’ 

This Maillet blushes with dissatisfaction. 

“Mr. the Duke,” he says, “I take 
offense at Mr. the Colonel. I should now 
be very happy to slap his face. But since, 
both the two, we are already supporters in 
a proof of honor, what can I do? Am I 
obliged then to endure this secondhand 
zouave all the way to the eighteenth 
green?” : 

“Following the code,’ says the duke, 
“you are not privileged to enjoy any per- 
sonal pleasures until you have completed, 
as a loyal undertaker, the duty towards 
your principal which you undertook.” 

“T yield to your decision,’ says this 
Maillet. ‘Allow me to advertise, then, 
that on the lawn the player must not play 
before the ball of his adversary is com- 
pletely arrested, or he shall be deprived of 
the hole. And how then, if Mr. Dumont’s 


this match!” 


April ! ¥ 


ball had been completely arrested, cou; 
have set itself in march again? There 
wind, and there has been no earthqu; 
Therefore the ball of Mr. Dumont »; 
have been continuously in impereept |; 
motion; and since Mr. Vermeil has pla} 
he loses.” | 
“Mr. what?”’ demanded the Col) 
Lemoine. | 
“Sh-h-h!’’ I said. “These little aniy| 
deceive themselves of me!” 
The Duke of Blérancourt is pale, 
“You have right, Mr. Moi 
Dumont is now three in advan 
the baleony cry hou-hou at Dumont ; 
this chicane. - || 
“Never mind,” says the Colonel Lemc 
“Bite their heads off and eat them liy; 
Let’s leave!’’ For he had been 
liaison and understood American. 
Well, the sixth is only a hundred me; 
Dumont is down in a sand trench, 


4 


herbs. _ Dumont is finally on the la 
ten. My cadet and I cross in the diree 
of my ball. “Cd y est!” says the cade | 
putes and points in grasses about six ini 
tall. | 
So I conduct it almost into the hole, 
this Dumont plays carelessly and i 
preparing to resign, when suddenly 
pauses. | 
“What?” he says. “Maillet! Dem 
of the Colonel Lemoine since how m} 
time does his principal play this ‘con | 
with a Blue Bullet, then?” 
The colonel makes reply, ““My 
is not serving himself with a Blue 
all. He serves himself with a Re 
Meanwhile one of the Dumon‘ 
balcony cries out, “‘But here again 
ball, quite near to the other! And a]j 
Pimple, as well!” | 
It was true. My cadet had mista} 
himself of the ball. He had merely seen} 
and exclaimed it. But it was one wl! 
somebody else must have lost there pr - 
ously. For on the lawn was ass 


was my Red Pimple. 
is Maillet reading some more rules. 

“Listen, Mr. the Referee,” | 
“Tf a player play a ball that was a 
to the party, and if the error shall be 
nized and signaled to his adversary be | 
this one shall not have played the folloy : 
blow, then there will be no amend; bt! 
the error is not thus discovered and signi | 
except when the adversary has play 
following blow, the camp of the play 
lose the hole.’”’ ry 

So Dumont wins it with twelve ble. 
and I feel as if I had eaten a steak froi 


Much pepper!” 
liaison officer in the war? 

Sir, I do the seventh in a no 
Dumont achieves a four—by chasing | 
ball out of the limits onto a rock, wt! 
kindly expedites it back on the awe 
eighth I do in a thundering four, d | 
mont in three—by rolling in his appro) 
from out of a banquette. The ninth— 
that was formidable! You recall to y¢| 
self, perhaps, the rulement that if the i] 
shall strike the player himself, he shall lc 
Well, had you ever heard speak of it hap, 
at a pote? Me, I am poting for a four, 
Dumont is poting for a nine. I amonef 
from the hole; but I pote a suspicion | 
powerful, and that ball hops out of — 
hole a little—and I had advanced my fo 
little—and they coincided. e | 

What occurs then is all hash. You co 
have heard that match from two kilomet 
distance. And at this time more Dumo 
ists come running from the chalet, and tl 
dance a cancan, and my friends trip t 
up with their canes, and there is M 
tumult than a devil in four sections. 
could hardly watch myself talk. The di 
has challenged Dumont; Dumont has ck 
lenged the Colonel Lemoine; and the colo 
has challenged everybody. But anyh¢ 
we go on and half the tenth in four 
Dumont is seven in advance and el 
play. Sudden, like a bald spot in a tem 
that balcony is pretty dumb, all but 
Dumontists, who are behaving excessl 
foolish. And here Dumont, the dis 
gler, says very loud, “I bet one hune 
thousand franes against twenty that Ig 


(Continued on Page 73) 


a 


_ (Continued from Page 70) 
hk it! The bragger! When I should 
s 2en on the feeble side of the odds by 
19; one hundred against one. 
1 so piqued I say, also quite loud, 
1 


the instant everyone has hot throats, 
m called an assorted fool. But—it 
cne. 


eyaused to collect wind for a fresh 


a 

Pt! Waiter!’ I said automatically. 
win France, and in doubt, it is never 
met: to say “Psst! Waiter!” Be- 
esometimes they respond. This one 


{ 


uthe same [continued the count], I am 
3 optimist. You have in English a 
> which promises that even a worm 
ene home. Well, I put myself in the 
ef that same worm. If he could do it 
apt, 1? 
heleventh hole is the most long hole of 
jks. A considerable pond is in: the 
zund, and this Dumont strikes his 
jto that pond. He drowns another. 
i: he has drowned five. Then he ren- 
_mself, 
Oe hole is nothing,”’ he says lightly. 
cate it.” 
» alone just play a try ball and make 
‘id from the next elevation I drive a 
ing blow. Dumont is scowling. He 
} to his cadet, who speaks to Maillet, 
eaks to the colonel, who speaks to me: 
lseems that Dumont has lost all his 
lls in that piece of water. He asks if 
sll lend him one. I advise no. If it 
: respectable duel, by the code, would 
pam your opponent and then lend 
yur own sword? No! If you have 
red him at the golf, then, is it not the 
Nt quite,” I say. ‘Besides, I am a 
tian. Gladly will I sell him one ball— 
“ah.” 
vont is rosy with anger, but he sends 
@ francs by Maillet and demands a 
ij. The colonel does one for me. I 
i eliver to Maillet, through the care of 
donel, 2 completely new ball. It is 
2d. Dumont strikes it very hard, 
iflies up, and falls down like a muti- 
diuck. Ah, but I had exercised my 
[hat time, me! This Dumont then 
she grand iron. Crac! In the nose he 
i but it quickly stops itself. 
Vaat,” says this Dumont, abased— 
ii has that damn ball?” He speeds 
wand examines it. ‘‘Seelvertown!’’ he 
aces with annoyance. “‘Seelvertown! 
amark of ball is that?’ 
Sme few people,’ I say to Colonel 
une, but loud for all to hear, “are 
eit to comprehend. I sell this adver- 
‘perfect ball, of a variety as rare as 
ido, and observe how he re—thanks 
“he Seelvertown is a ball with which 
lisand champions have been gained. 
ery example was presented to me as 
¢; valuable souvenir.” 


lit of what epoch?’’ demands Maillet 


1.oubts. 

‘he Stone Ages of golf,’’ I rejoin, “and 
ys that is why it appears so stony. 
‘is matured like old wine; it is of the 
ze of 1902. Note how well made and 
lt is; it is as durable as a morsel of 


} balcony, holding its stomachs with 
riess, now sings the famous song of 
ace Chevalier, “You must know how 
ae everything with a smile.” 
i this Dumont has no smiles left in the 
, He sends his cadet running to the 
«for more balls, while I gain the hole, 
‘> ten. He faces the balcony. 
there some gentleman here,” he de- 
1s, “who will lend me a genuine golf 
: 
cebody retorts, ‘‘In response to your 
parate questions, Dumont—yes, there 
ad no, we will not.” 
Lt results in some more challenges, 
Dumontist is pushed into the brook. 
‘nont was all wrathed, but he had to 
ne more hole with that so solid Seel- 
“wn. The thirteenth—only two hun- 
all meters; but at the left number- 
joonkaires, and at the right a high 


i must be a wonderful player to at- 
i|hat poting green in one sole blow; 
owever, I did it.. But this Dumont 
sjractically a ditch along the parcours, 
hy souvenir is now quite ruined. At 
picks it up and hurls it at the woods. 


ocket of Brest!’” he pronounces. 


THE SATURDAY 


But the balcony, all but those few Du- 
montists, is very good-natured, and play 
hide and seek in the boonkaires. Colonel 
Lemoine is cheered up. 

“’Ook ’im against the ropes, Alf,’’ he 

says, ‘and give ’im a fick ear!’’ For he had 
been liaison officer with some gentlemen 
from London regiments. 
_ To succeed at the fourteenth it needs 
just a healthy sticking from the depart, 
and an employ of the middle iron. I did 
very well; but Dumont, even with a fresh 
ball, is not so good, and moreover he stops 
in.a puddle of fortuitous water. He lets 
fall that ball behind his back and plays 
again, but he has got that puddle in his eye 
and goes into it two more times. 

Well, I do a marvelous flat approach, 
while Dumont lifts up some large turfs and 
arrives in seven. I roll in a three, which was 


an eaglet. Three behind, only, and four | 


remain! 

The Colonel Lemoine does arithmetic 
with his fingers. He rushes to me. 

“Old cold slaw, no matter how fantastic 
your commencement—those punishments 
everywhere—yet you are only 65 for four- 
teen holes! Bravery! This Dumont can 
already hear the dogs barking!” 

What? True! I am only about a dozen 
blows behind the record man of the links! 
I feel that I am going to win, cost what it 
costs! With a balcony singing Madelon, 
and shoving the Dumontists into the ban- 
quettes, how could I escape it? 

The fifteenth is reachable in one little 
blow, but all infected by boonkaires, sands, 
traps, herbs and weeds. Nevertheless I 
draw the jiggaire. Crac! From the bal- 
cony an enormous shout: 

‘He has succeeded it in a single blow!” 
And it was real. I had rolled out a hole in 
one blow! And in a match on which my 
whole life, my honor, my spirit, my proud- 
ness, depend! I could embrace the world! 
But I do not—only Lemoine. 

Well, after that I was just two under- 
neath and three to play—66 for fifteen 
holes. We go on to the next elevation. Two 
good strikes are enough, but the lawn is so 
waving you should reserve yourself still 
some surprises. But me, I spank that ball 
with such precision that everybody says 
““Oof!’’ I strike again. Oh, the pretty one! 
But for Dumont, that balcony has filed his 
nerves. They are now betting with all their 
lungs on each blow, so it sounds like the 
stock exchange. 

“T risk fifty francs he spoils it!” 

“A hundred he doesn’t reach the lawn!” 

“Two hundred he lacks this pote!” 

“Five hundred to fifty he requires more 
than two potes!” 

Then I roll in a normal four over all the 
little Alps—70 for sixteen holes! One under 
and two rest. The world is my clamshell! 

Well, I achieved that seventeenth in a 
charming four. At last! Equality! The 
balcony is doing leapfrogs of gayety, all 
but the Dumontists, who suffer audibly. 
But they were poor sportmen anyway. 
And I am 74 for seventeen holes. My other 
best record was 96 for the entire round. 

“We have him by the hairs!”’ yells the 
colonel. Then he borrows a phrase from 
the Americans, when he was officer of 
liaison. ‘Shoot, Saint Lucas!” 

I drive. But this Dumont stumps the 
ball just a few meters before the elevation. 
He requires the mashie, for the pose is 
serious. Then sudden he stands and looks 
away during some time before he mashes 
it; but he does so remarkable a hit that 
even my friends remark, ‘‘Aie! Oh, dam- 
age!’’ 

“The colonel comes to me in haste. 

“My friend, regard towards the lawn. 
Do you see something?” 

“Yes, I see a lady.”’ 

“Did you observe that Dumont also re- 
garded there?”’ 

“But yes. Why?” 

“My friend, I was at his elbow, prepar- 
ing to cough. But regarding that lady 
there, he said in a concealed voice, ‘Ah, ma 
belle! Ihave done allI could! I perish!’”’ 

“Well?” 

“Look closely,” says the colonel, and his 
voice is tough. “I regret to inform you that 
that lady is Mrs. the Countess of Vineuil!’’ 

Sir, imagine it! I had been away six 
months in Indo-China, when Dumont had 
been admitted to the club. He wasa known 
flirt. Sure, he did not yet know me, who 
I was; but would he have dared to mention 
in public a dame he did not know? Would 
he have volunteered to fight for her? I put 
this question to Lemoine. 

“Old friend, let us not go too fast,” he 
consoles me, hopping about with passions. 


SHAVING CREAM. 


EVENING POST 


10 Shaves F R E E See Coupon 


Don’t Buy Yet 


By V. K. Cassady, Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: 


The claims we make on Palmolive Shaving Cream seem 
hard to believe, we know. : 

So we never ask men to buy. We never state its price— 
never say that druggists sell it. All we urge or offer is a ten- 
shave test at our cost. We ask you to prove our claims in 
fairness to us both. 


It is better than we expected 


Palmolive Shaving Cream surprised usas muchasit will you. 
We never dreamed that shaving creams could be so improved. 


But we are masters of soap making. We had devoted our 
lifetimes to soap study. We had done some great things. In 
Palmolive Soap we had created the leading toilet soap of the 
world. We learned what men wanted ina Shaving Cream. We 
worked 18 months to meet those desires to the limit. We 
made up and tested 130 formulas before we satisfied ourselves. 


Men were amazed 


We did better than we dreamed. This Shaving Cream, when per- 
fected, became an instant sensation. Millions asked us for the 10- 
shave tube, and they flocked to this Cream when they tried it. 

They told others about it. They wrote us letters—tens of thou- 
sands—to thank us for making it. 


Thus Palmolive Shaving Cream attained the pedestal place, with- 
out ever a man being asked to buy. 


Now we ask you to make this test, if you have not. Do it as a 
courtesy to us. Do it in fairness to yourself. Cut out the coupon now. 


HOW IT EXCELS 


1— Multiplies itself in lather 3—Maintainsitscreamyfullness 
250 times. for ten minutes on the face. 


2 —Softens the beard inone 4—Extra-strong bubbles sup- 
minute. port the hairs for cutting. 
5—The palm and olive oil blend 
brings fine after-effects. 
To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive After 
Shaving Talc —especially for men. Doesn’t show. Leaves the skin smooth and 


fresh, and gives that well-groomed look. Try the sample we are sending free with 
the tube of Shaving Cream. 


There are new delights here for every man who shaves. Please let us prove them 
to you. Clip coupon now. 


PALMOLIVE 


© P. Co. 1924 


oy 4} 10 


and a Can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 
= é2 Simply insert your name and address and mail to 

THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Dept. B-641, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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First prove our claims—Make this ten-shave test 
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ow long 
since your 
brakes were 
binspected 


BRAKE INSPECTION is vitally important. In no 
other way can the condition of the brakes be deter- 
mined. Often, an inspection reveals brake lining 
worn so thin that it is practically useless, or 
scored drums and projecting rivets—these are 
danger signals that may mean a serious acci- 
dent. Have your brakes inspected. Perhaps 
a simple adjustment will put them in excel- 
lent condition. 


If the lining is worn, take no chances. Replace it 
with Silver Edge Raybestos. To obtain the full 
measure of protection, go to the Raybestos Brake 
This ex- 


pert will examine the brakes and if new lining is 


Service Station in your neighborhood. 


necessary, he will line them with Raybestos 
quickly, by the Raybestos Method. ‘Then 
you attain that degree of safety which only 
adequate brake equipment can give. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 
Factories: 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
STRATFORD, CONN. 
PETERBOROUGH, ONT,, Canada 
LONDON, ENGLAND Silver Edge Raybestos may 
cost a few cents more than 
ordinary lining, but Ray- 
bestos is a quality product, 
built by brake specialists 
and backed by one year’s 


Luarantee. 


Branches: 
DETROIT 
2631 Woodward Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO 
835 Post Street 
CHICAGO 
1603 South Michigan Ave, 


SERVICE STATION 
uae 
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EVENING POST 


“This Dumont is a braggist. Perhaps he 
has only seen her in passing. We must be 
calm, the execrable pork! But if he has so 
grossly insulted Mrs. Your Wife, I will 
wring his neck for him!’’ He becomes pur- 
ple and stamps hard on the earth. “I will 
blow his nose with my own fist! Be calm, 
my old one! You will kill him, first—it is 
your privilege—but I will just kick him a 
few times, later, the miserable! Be calm!” 

“But, my friend!’”’ I said, and then 
stopped. 

For listen! I have married her for four- 
teen years, and she is a very good wife; 
but never would I have called her exactly 
beautiful. She never expected it. But sup- 
pose that in my absence this Dumont has 
actually met her and made the flirt a little. 
And suppose that last night, in Paris, he 


| sent her a word that he was defending her 


against some brute who denied her appear- 
ance. Then if she now sees me opposed to 
him—what ho! 

Or suppose he has sent her no word, but 
he wins this last hole and runs to her. 

“Beautiful, I have successfully defended 
you against this crawfish, over there, who 
refused that you have a good face!” 

And suppose I win, but he arrives to her 


| before I do. 


“Exquisite!”’ he says. ‘‘I come from de- 
fending you against this sottish fellow, but 
I have lost! Therefore I must admit that 
his choice of dames is fairer than you are!”’ 

Then I come along, and in this case also 
she would not be quite so sprightly as 
chaffinches. 

And finally, even if I reach her first, how 
shall I know what to say, not knowing 
whether this Dumont has already talked 
to.her or not? 

And all this when I was just bursting my 
record by twenty blows! As a golfeur, you 
appreciate it, no? 

“‘Colonel,’”’ I say, ‘‘would it be better to 
divulge myself to this Dumont at once?” 

He is still towing me by my sleeve. 

“No, old rabbit; trust it on me. Say 
nothing. Merely play your best. Can you 
complete this hole without my assistance?” 

- “T ean only do what I can do.” 

“Do it then! I go to Mrs. the Countess.” 

My head is revolving. The situation is 
terrible. Heaven aid me! She does it. The 
ball I strike is too much to the right, but 
she ricochets to the left and is on the lawn. 
This Dumont plays swiftly; he is nearer 
the hole than I am, but in three to my two. 
My head is full of too many thoughts. 
Frances — Dumonts — wives — everything. 
And I had to pote down a slope to one side, 
which then leaned in the opposite sense 
before it led to the hole! 

I hear nothing; I see nothing. I aim 
somewhere, I pote; and the ball, after first 
rolling nearly everywhere else, sank in that 
hole—pan! I stood like concrete. It was 
77! I had beaten that Dumont into flat 
seams. With my bet I had gained one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand francs. The 
balcony, with a high yell, was charging at 
me. But where was Colonel Lemoine? 

He comes, pushing. He whispers to me, 
“Nothing to fear! Merely follow my 
hints!’’ He addresses then the duke, “‘ Mis- 
ter the Referee, on behalf of my principal, 
I demand judgment.” 

The duke is happy to make it prominent: 

“Sir, I pronounce Mr. Dumont the loser 
of the money. He will also confess to his 
beater in respect to the beauty of the 
dames. On a day designated by me, he will 


| also carry the sack of the dame selected by 


his victor. And I will add to it,” said the 


| duke, “that at the Golf of Tache-sur- 


Grenouille debts of honor are paid within 
twenty-four hours.” 

The colonel advances. 

“And now, Mr. Maillet,” he says, ‘‘may 
I have the honor of presenting your prin- 


| cipal to the lady whose sack he will one day 


carry? The lady whose beauty has been so 


_ well protected by Mr. the Count of Vineuil? 


In other words, Mrs. the Countess?”’ 

We other French, we are sentimental. 
The balcony is howling with applause. But 
I speak to the colonel’s ear: 

“What have you done?’ 

“Simple!” says the colonel. ‘She is in- 
nocent. Why, her first question was why 
you should lower yourself by playing with a 
type she had been compelled to laugh at 
yesterday in the dining room because he 
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made so much noise with his 
told her that you were defending h 
Dumont’s choice, who I said wa: 
seller at the Concert Mayol. 
are on the velvet, old squirrel!’ 
This Dumont, meanwhile, is a 
me. ; 
“Are you—are you the 
Vineuil?”’ he gasps. ‘And is ¢ 
there Mrs. the Countess? Belie 
dear count, if I had known, I 
have lost my head!”’ : 
“Ah!” I said. “At 7am 
twenty thousand franes apiece, 
lose all the heads of the hydra!” — 
And for that 77 they reduce 
to four, and I have never 
than ninety-five since. But 
the wager—he could not alle 
be ejected from this club, 
taken him too long to enter- 
Lemoine and Blérancourt so 
quet that they were in bed 
afterwards, and I was chosen 
mittee of the ondecar. 
There is all. That is how 
Dumont out of his shirt, as” 
Lemoine says. It sounds a trifle 
remember, he was liaison offi 


“What?” I said. ‘‘That is: 
mont, was he not to caddie o 
madame, or forfeit yet some 
Did he do it?” 

My companion rose and we 
the window. ee 

“Oh, yes,” he said; “but 
very day the duke selected. 
would prefer to trap the pne 
to lose more francs. But look! 
on the twelfth lawn!” 

So could I. A woman, alive y 
and a man, remarkably bedragglei 
lorn. 

“But she’ll trap the pneumo 

He chuckled. er 

“Oh, no; she was prepared f 
good sportwoman. She enjoys 
especially because I buy her 
out of my benefits. She pro 
twenty thousand franes. For i 
fused to play in the rain, then tl 
would be absolved.” an 

“But,” I said, “if I may be so 
some as to inquire one thing, In 
mencement ——” i 

He turned back. i 

“Say nothing plus! You wonder 
had thought as the most beauti 
we are so different, we other Fren 
nobody in mind at all! I dislike’ 
mont, therefore I dispute him. 
last hole, I had nobody in mind ata 
Iam grateful to this Dumont nevert 
He lays the pavement for the biggest 
ness of madame. She decides I 
grand Romeo! I have battled foi 
Cavalier! Bayard! 
bane! Look! 
always more! Ah, but you are in y 
ment, Dumont, you water rat! 
Waiter!” . 

There was a slight pause, and t 
spread his hands and laughed ag: 
my dear Mr. Smiss, I have om 
cream of the joke! Today is 
fourth day that Mrs. the Count 
played at the golf! In all her life’ 
the fourth essay! She bega 
o’clock, and in six hours she 
twelve holes! And—ha-ha-ha! 
mont—ha-ha-ha!—he wanted tom 
self so chic—ha-ha-ha!—he is 0 
in—in—in white flannels! Six 
ready, and probably three more 
him! Ha-ha-ha! Maybe I am 
small disentangler myself! Oh, 
He-he-he! I wait to see him come 
ho-ho! Oof! I hurt myself! Hai 
Haw!” o 

Blankets of water beat against 
dowpanes, and there was no tr 
other hour; but I was reasonably 
My companion was having hyst 
the waiter was on the wing. An 
had listened so patiently to the 
could certainly do no less than ' 
the compliment. I had full six 
to explain to him how rotten I am, andj 
I hadn’t had a club in my hands for 
years, and had contracted rheumat m | 
been obliged to put on glasses. It’s al 
better to begin with a moderate 0 a 
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ive Your Car 100% Protection 
with -All-Steel Slewai Bumpers 


8 Points of Superiority the Car Owner Demands 


in a Bumper 


Se Bumper 
Prices 


De Luxe Model, 
n nickel finish, $23 
o black finish, $21 
| ($3.00 Increase in 
| Western prices 
Standard Model, 
n nickel finish, $20 
n black finish, $18 
($3.00 Increase in 
Western prices) 
Nedium-weight Model, 
n nickel finish, $16 
I black finish, $13.50 


I ($2.50 Increase in 
| Western prices) 


Bageial Models 


Secial FORD Models 
briced from $12.75 
- to $16.25 


Secial CHEVROLET 
Models priced from 
'$12.25 to $16.50 


vecial OVERLAND 
“Models priced from 
$13.25 to $16.25 


($2.50 Increase in 
‘Western prices on all 
special models) 


1.Is the bumper substantially made? Are the 


double-bars sturdy enough to resist a heavy 
blow? 
Examine the bars carefully. Each of the 


Stewart Bumper bars is three-eighths of an 
inch in thickness and two inches in width. 


2. What metal is used? Are they made of cast- 


iron that snaps under a blow or of good quality 
steel? 


You will find no cast-iron in a Stewart 
Bumper. Only best quality heat-treated 
resilient steel is used for both bars, spring- 
arms and attaching brackets. 


3.1 want full protection when I buy a bumper. 


Will the Stewart give me that? 


That’s why the double-bars of the Stewart 
Bumper extend for the entire bumper 
width and not only in the center of the 
bumper. If double-bars are necessary in 
the bumper center they are even more 
necessary at either end. The majority of 
blows are received at the bumper ends 
rather than in the center. The Stewart 
gives 100% protection. 


4.If the Stewart Bumper should receive an un 


usually hard blow, will the shock be passed on 
to the car frame and distort it, as well as throw 
me against the windshield, or will the Stewart 
“give” enough to absorb the shock before it 
reaches the car frame? 

That’s one of the most important Stewart 


features. The spring-steel bars are made 
to “give’’ when solid resistance to a heavy 


shock would result only in car frame dis- 
tortion and possible injury to the car’s 
occupants. 


5. Some bumpers I have seen are just “hung on.” 


Is the Stewart properly installed? 


Stewart engineers make a study of every 
car chassis and design the various bumper 
installations so that no additional weight 


is placed on any part of the car not strong . 


enough to bear it. 


6. Will the finish stand up or will it rust quickly? 


The beautiful mirror finish is the result 
of placing a heavy nickel plating over a 
burnished copper plating, instead of over 
the steel itself. This double plating process 
insures a lasting attractive finish. 


7. Can the company manufacturing the Stewart 


Bumper be depended upon to produce only 
quality products? 


The Stewart Bumper is made by the 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, 
who are the world’s largest accessory man- 
ufacturers. 88% of cars use the Stewart 
Vacuum Tank and Stewart Speedometer as 
standard equipment. A number are also 
equipping with the Stewart Bumper. 


8. How about service? That's always worth con 


sidering. 


You’ll probably have no need for service 
ona bumper, but expert service on any 
Stewart equipment can be obtained in 
fifty-five of the nation’s largest cities, at a 
Stewart-Warner Products Service Station. 
They sell and service Stewart accessories 
exclusively. 


Look for the Stewart 
Name Plate 


Demand 100% protec- 
tion. Buy it by name. 
Protect yourself from 
inferior imitations by 
looking for the Stewart 
in the red center name 
plate. 


In Stewart Bumpers 
you will find the same 
excellent material and 
workmanship that have 
made the Stewart Speed- 
ometer and Vacuum 
Tank acknowledged 
leaders in the automo- 
tive industry. 


Look for the name 
Stewart when buying 
bumpers and other car 
accessories. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


This Radio Battery Has 
“Over Twice The Life” 
HE Burgess Radio “A” is 


exclusively a radio battery, 
designed especially for service 
on the “A” or filament circuit 
of dry cell vacuum tubes. 


In Radio service it has over 
twice the life of the ordinary No.6 
ignition battery... costs approxi- 
mately the same... hasarapid re- 
covery to high voltage after short 
periods of rest... practically no 
voltage is lost when not in use. 


Replace your worn out “A” 
battery with a Burgess. Compare 
the service in your own set under 
any and all conditions. Then let 
your experience guide youin your 
future purchase of Radio ‘A,’ ‘B’ 
and ‘C’ batteries; there’s aBurgess 
Battery for every radio purpose. 


“ASK ANY RADIO ENGINEER” 


BURGESS 


RADIO BATTERIES 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
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THE LOVELY LADY 


“That’s the trouble with you happily 
married people. Now if father only saw 
something of other women, once In a while, 
he’d appreciate you more, mother.’ 

“You see, my dear? You don’t appre- 
ciate me.” ; 

“T know,” said Linton. “It’s terrible! 
But it’s time to dress, all the same.” 

Dressing, Stanley thought, “I can’t tell 
them the truth about myself. I’m too fond 
of ’em. It would break their hearts.’’ He 
believed that he was quite depraved. He 
did not mind being depraved, but he hated 
to deceive them. They were so darned 
decent to him. He knew the sacrifices they 
made for his unworthy self. His hard- 
working father never mentioned that sort 
of thing. As for his mother—well, he had a 
fixation about his mother. 


Iv 


FTER the theater Stanley and his 

mother came home and talked. He 

cut a dance for the purpose, but he did not 
let her know it. He lit a cigarette. 

“Do you know a Mrs. Deshiel?”’ 

Stanley blew smoke upward. He was so 
elaborately casual about it that his mother 
took alarm. She knew all about the danger- 
ous Mrs. Deshiel. Everyone did. She knew 
the cynicizing effect the lady had had upon 
other young men. “She is the one! That 
is where he went for tea.” 

The boy was wearing the orchid in the 
buttonhole of his dinner coat now. He must 
have valued it. She felt an impulse to 
snatch it out, tear it to pieces, trample it 
and warn her son of danger ahead. But she 
was too wise a mother for that. Youth 
loves danger. 

She merely said, with a sort of enthusi- 
asm, “‘Oh, yes, I know her. Beautiful crea- 
ture, isn’t she?”’ 

Stanley looked at his cigarette. 

“Tell me about her,” he said. 

There was her chance. He was asking 
her. She could tell him what the pretty 


lady really was: not the usual fascinating ~ 


flirt, merry and frivolous; not even a gen- 
erous, warm-hearted voluptuary; but a 
jaded sensualist, the thin-lipped, cruel kind. 
But Stanley’s mother did not dare, for she 
knew that under all his picked-up collec- 
tion of modern ideas there still lay the an- 
cient idealism of youth, common to all new 
generations, as common as young love. She 
feared that the boy would rush to the 
lady’s defense like a loyal young knight. 

So she answered, ‘‘Oh, I have not seen 
much of Julia lately. Why?” 

“Have you known her long?”’ 

“Ever since we were at school together.” 

“Together?” 

“Well, Julia was in a class or two ahead 
of me; but Be 

“Ahead of you!” 

“Why, darling, I’m only forty!” 

“Then you mean that Mrs. Deshiel is 
over forty?” 

“Oh, not much. She can’t be more than 
forty-two or three.’’ 

“T see.”” Not more than forty-two or 
three! 

“But she’s very well preserved.” 

Well preserved! What a terrible thing 
to be! 

“Well, go on, mother.” 

“She was quite a noted beauty in her 
day—notorious, some people are unkind 
enough to say. Gossips are so unfair to the 
fair. She’s had a very interesting career.” 

“How do you mean—a career?” 

“Three husbands.” 

“Three! Has she got any now?” 

“TI think she’s unattached—for the time 


” 


“One of them died soon after the divorce, 
but I think the others are still extant 
somewhere. It was such hard luck about 
the one that died. She obtained a settle- 
ment of only half a million in lieu of ali- 
mony. If she had stuck it out for only a few 
months longer she would have received at 
least a third of a huge estate. Why? Are 
you interested in her?”’ 

“Oh, no, not especially. aL 
had tea with her today.” 

His mother knew that. several minutes 
before, but she only said, “Such a pretty 
house, isn’t it?” 

“Tve had tea with her several times. 
She’s been very kind to me.” 

‘She’s always kind to young people; 
especially young men.” 

“How do you mean?” — 


” 


A pause. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“Well, you see, she’s never had anything 
very real in life, poor thing, except youth 
and good looks; and now that they are go- 
ing, it helps to keep up her courage to play 
with young men. Some of our friends call 
her a cradle snatcher. It’s so unkind of 
them. But she can’t help being crazy about 
men. It’s the only interest in life she’s ever 
had. I’m so glad you’ve been nice to her.”’ 

Crazy about men! The silly old thing! 
A woman over forty has no business being 
crazy about men. 

“Well, what I wanted to consult you 
about,” said Stanley, with his air of matured 
wisdom, ‘‘was this: AsI say, I’ve been go- 
ing there for tea a good deal and I thought 
I’d better stop. I thought you could tell 
me a good way to do it without hurting her 
feelings.” 

“But why stop? There’s no danger of her 
making a fool of you, is there?” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t mind that. I’d rather 
like it. But, you see, I’d hate to make a fool 
of her. She’s a lady.” 

His mother beamed and patted his arm. 

““You’re such a dear, Stanley.’’ You see, 
she did not know how depraved he was. 
“Well, if you really want to stop,’ she 
went on, ‘‘you can always find that you 
have another engagement. That oughtn’t 
to be hard for you.” 

“You don’t think she’d feel badly about 
it, do you?”’ 

“‘T think maybe she could console her- 
self with men of her own generation, don’t 
you?” 

Stanley laughed. 

“That is conceivable.”” He took the 
orchid out of his coat and tossed it into the 
fire. “I’m fed up,” he said. 

“Cradle snatcher”’ did it. 

As he kissed his mother good night he 
said, ‘‘My, but you’re a corker! Some men 
say that no woman can be fair to other 
women. It’s like most of the lies they tell 
about you. Now if you had tried to influ- 
ence me 2 

“‘T know, dear. Good night.” 

Oh, what a lucky escape! She shuddered 
at the harm a woman of that sort might do 
to her son—permanent harm, giving him 
that sneering attitude toward women so 
many men have, using them and then 
despising them. Could her boy retain his 
faith in woman? Her husband had done so. 
He had made her very happy. She was a 
lucky woman. Well, luck may have a good 
deal to do with it. 


Vv 


ATURDAY evening, after the dinner at 

home, quite truthfully used as a pre- 
text for declining Mrs: Deshiel’s invitation, 
Stanley took his guests on to a dance, 
dropping his father at a club where it was 
Jim Linton’s established custom to for- 
gather with old friends every Saturday 
night. The dance was at the home of that 
classmate whose younger sister Stanley had 
encountered in a more reckless period of her 
career. The wave of reform had washed 
this family high and very dry. 

Before midnight, a bored youth, a 
stranger to Stanley, said, “‘No pep in this 
party. Let’s round up a gang and beat it.” 
And Stanley agreed. 

This gang, as it happened, a half dozen 
boys and girls, were also strangers to him— 
often the way at dances during the holi- 
days. But they all crowded, laughing, into 
one taxicab, and Stanley suggested that 
they go up to the Inn. He was curious to 
have a look at the cradle snatcher and the 


victim she had elected to be kind to in his. 


place. 

When they reached the Inn the others 
romped in ahead while Stanley paid for the 
cab. Stanley was the sort who always pay 
for cabs. The porte-cochére was on the side, 
and in passing along the porch toward the 
main entrance, he saw Mrs. Deshiel sooner 
than he had expected. She was seated by 
the window, elbows resting on the table, her 
two heavily jeweled hands framing her 
smiling face, and she wore the orchids. 
Opposite her, and smiling back into her 
veiled eyes, sat the man who gave her the 
orchids. It was his father. 

Stanley looked for a moment longer; 
then, fearing that he might be seen, stepped 
back into the shadow. 

“So this is the man she was playing up to 
make me jealous—my father!’’ 

All his precocious new ideas crashed to 
the ground. He was just a horribly shocked 
boy. His own father! If it were some other 


‘you’re not involved with—the pi° 


boy hated her now; he ha 
For some curious reason he 

So this was the way the olde 
did it. He had heard that 
hypocrites. He had tho 
must be exceptions. 3 

He tiptoed forward and te 
look to make sure. Yes, ¢ 
right, and he seemed to hb 
self. This was the way he 
the club on Saturday nights. 
home was his mother pea 
it might be, worrying; no 
band but her son, won 
was going to stay out all ni 
rotten! 

He stepped to the entra 
a note, while the blare of | 
horror in his ears. He su 
tipped him and indicated 


just sat down,” he said, th 
left. He had written: 


Sorry to duck the party, but 
have gone home. Say good n 
for me. 


His mother’s light was 
crept silently upstairs. He k 
door and was admitted. She wa 
bed; she often did. 

She smiled at him and sa 
didn’t expect you home so ea 
father is still at the club.” 

Oh, so tender and sweet and goo 
trusts me so; she trusts father!” 

She did not tell him that s 
awake when he came home, no1 
late. He knew that she was 
there were nights when he 
much to drink. She never 


She needed him now. 

“Did you have a good time?” 
She always asked that. 

“No,” he said; ‘‘rotten.” 

“‘T’m so sorry. Why not?” 

“T got to thinking about y¢ 
alone.” 

“Oh, I’m all right. You 
spoil your fun. Your father a 
to have a normal, happy ie 
you’re young. And as for the ri 
remember that you are your fathe’ 

He could not stand it. He turne# 

“TI don’t think I’ll ever have a} 
normal, happy youth.” i 

“Why, darling, what has happe)!’ 

“Nothing. Only tonight I sudd y 
sort of old.” 

She laughed fondly. 

“Oh, you’ll get over that.” 

“T don’t believeso. Good night,r 
He came back and kissed her again, 
his arms about her and holding h 
“You're the dearest thing in the’! 
me, and I’m never going to let :/t 
hurt you—never, never!” 

“Why, Stanley dear, you're sl? 
You should have worn your fur co 

She wrapped the coverlet about 
mothered him. He clung to her as !€ 
was a child. h 

“You believe in me, don’t you, 1}! 

“Of course I do!” 

“And you always will?” 

“Always!” ; 

“No matter what happens, mot! 

“What is it, dear? Do you! 
tell me?” it 

He shook his head. 


fe 


f 


“T know you don’t. You trust 1 f 
I’m going to make good now. «Nd 
She hesitated a moment, then: © 


mentioned last night?” 5 
“T am not, mother; and there's ¢ 
ger of my getting involved now. |, 
“I’m so glad. I think I could s'! 

it were anyone else, but that sort 
“Please don’t talk about that) 

IT hate her.”’ : i | 
She wondered why. 
““Whatever you do, Stanley, I\ 
to keep your belief in woman. * 
done—your father has done it.” | 
(Continued on Page | 
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PICK UP 


| Your car needn’t be sluggish in getting out of a traffic pinch. 
You needn’t give way to the car alongside. 

Not as long as you have Texaco, the volatile* gasoline. 
|For this is the gas that gives up its power instantly. And that 
instant response to the accelerator means power — power avail- 

able quickly and in good measure under all conditions. 

Texaco does this because it is a pure, well-refined gasoline — 
with volatility highest. 


TEXACO Motor Oil, the clean, clear, golden colored, full-bodied lubricant is the running. 
mate of Texaco Gasoline. 
It helps the gas give you its maximum of power. Next time see that both are TEXACO. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
RUN IT WITH TEXACO GASOLINE SAVE IT WITH TEXACO MOTOR OIL 


*Volatility is the readiness with which gasoline gives up its power. 
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For 
Informal 
Attire— 
Twintex 
Shur-on 
Spectacles. 


For Sports 
Wear— 
All-Shelltex 
Shur-on 
Spectacles. 


For Dress— 
Shur-on 
Rimless 
Eyeglasses, 
white gold 
mounted. 


The Perfection of Art 


ee of dress, like other 
arts, is made of details. 
Carefully you choose each de- 
tail of your costume to meet 
the requirements of the occa- 
sion and to express your own 
personality. 


But why neglect your 
glasses? They, too, are es- 
sential details in perfection of 
the art of dress. They should 
accent your individuality as 
completely as the costume; 
should harmonize with occa- 
sion as unquestionably as the 
shoes. And they will, if you 
ask your optical specialist for 
the appropriate Shur-on spec- 
tacles and eyeglasses for dress, 
for work and for sports. As 
well, you will get the utmost 
in quality and scientific preci- 
sion. “Shur-on” is on the in- 
side. Look for it. 


SPECTACLES & 
EYEGLASSES 


SHUR-ON OPTICAL COMPANY, Inc. 
Rochester, N.Y.‘ 
Established 1864 
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(Continued from Page 76) 

He had risen to go, but he came back and 
held her close again. 

“Nothing is ever going to hurt you, 
dearest,” he said. ‘I’m going to take care 
cf you, but you’ve got to believe in me— 
you've got to!” 

The next day he telephoned to Mrs. 
Deshiel: 

“T’d like to come for tea if you’ll let me.” 

“T thought you would,” said the soft 
slow voice. “‘I’ll let you.” 


vI 


INTON, SENIOR, having reached the 
now-or-never stage of life, was still say- 

ing “Never” to himself with increasing 
emphasis; but everything about his allur- 
ing client seemed to be whispering ‘‘ Now.” 
He had been a good husband. He intended 
to remain so. His philanderings, infrequent 


| and harmless enough, had invariably made 
| him a better husband. The boy was right! 


Jim appreciated his wife the more. They 


| were a congenial pair and they really loved 


each other. He did not want anyone to 
take her place. No one could. But there are 
other places and other women. All his life 
he had been running away from them, and 
youth was dying hard in him. He would 
soon be old—about day after tomorrow. 

He regarded this sort of thing as not un- 
fair to his true mate unless he went too far. 
But he never went very far. He seldom 
went at all. A good husband. It was quite 
all right, wasn’t it? 

He was kind and he wanted to be honest; 
but he could not be entirely honest with his 
wife without being unkind. Naturally, he 
preferred to sacrifice the luxury of perfect 
honesty. So he did not tell his wife about 
these nonprofessional conferences with his 
attractive client. There was nothing to tell. 
If he told, it would sound like a confession. 
There was nothing to confess. It would 
remain nothing—of course. 

Mrs. Deshiel was interested in her legal 
adviser. All men interested her. They were 
not a mere relaxation, a diversion after the 
important business of the day, but a con- 
stant preoccupation—occupation, indeed, 
so far as she had any. Jim Linton particu- 
larly interested her. Good husbands always 
piqued her, and this one was wise and mel- 
low and amusing. Being her lawyer, he had 
formed the agreeable habit of talking to 
her about her beautiful self. He treated 
her as if she were a mere girl. She liked 
to be regarded as a mere girl. 

“T see through you now,” she was saying 
to him at about the time young Stanley 
caught his horrified glimpse of them through 
the window at the inn. “You play our 
game. Youtalkaboutus. It isn’t really fair, 
you know, stealing a woman’s weapons.” 

Linton smiled derisively. 

“T’m not playing any game. I merely 
enjoy watching the wheels go round.” 

His smile always stimulated her. He was 
too sure of himself. 

“Well, you enjoy watching me, anyhow, 
don’t you, Jim?” 

““Knormously; 
look at.” 

“T’m glad you approve of me.” 

“But I don’t. I disapprove entirely. 
I’ve often told you so.” 

“T like to have you tell me so.”’ 

“You are utterly depraved, Julia, but— 
and this may make more of an impression 
on you—your income won’t stand the pres- 
ent pace, my dear. You are no longer a 
wealthy woman, and yet you keep on living. 
as if you were.” 

He wanted to get on safer ground. 

“So you brought me up here to talk 
business?”’ 

“It’s my business to understand my 
clients.”’ 

“Do you understand me, Jim?” 

He laughed. 

“Oh, well enough.” 

“Well enough for what?” 

She always managed to swing the con- 
versation around to herself and he always 
enjoyed her doing it. 

s Well enough to talk business with you.” 


you are very good to 


I see. I wondered why you sent me 
eee beautiful orchids. Now I under- 
stand.” 


It was easier for her to talk to him than 
to his son. Also it was easier for her to 
keep her hands off him. 

She could not resist intimating that he 
had a youthful rival. She did it jocularly, 
but she had to do it all the same. 

As you are my adviser, I suppose I 
Heaps to consult you about my new 
eau. 


“Julia, am I supposed to be jealous?” 
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“Oh, no, I had no such hopes. You 
despise me so.” 

“‘T don’t despise you; I’m merely sorry 
for you.” 

“How sweet of you to be so sympa- 
thetic!” 

“You are the most pathetic figure in 
modern life, Julia—the idle woman.” 

“Figure? You admire my ‘figger’—you 
know you like ’em thin.” 

She was quite shameless and quite de- 
lightful to him, and she knew it. 

“How any woman can be so vain 

“How can I help it when you admire 
me so?” 

As a good husband, he felt unkind; his 
wife was plump. 

“Utterly depraved, aren’t you, Julia?” 

“Oh, but it’s all right to be depraved in 
your eyes. You are so upright, so respect- 
able, so entirely beyond temptation. It’s 
terrible to be scorned by you, Jim. Do you 
blame me for turning to your youthful 
rival?”’ 6 

It was a new sensation to her, playing off 
a son and father against each other. She 
enjoyed their similarity and also their con- 
trast. Although it was easier to talk to the 
elder, it was more exciting to look at the 
younger. He had his father’s eyes without 
the wrinkles. She did not like to be re- 
minded of wrinkles. 

“Ah, yes,” said Linton with pretended 
seriousness, ‘‘youth seeks youth.” 

She looked up. She did not like that. He 
was her lawyer and knew her exact age— 
a professional secret. It was rude to allude 
to it. He was entirely too superior. 

She observed with a smile as they drove 
home together that he was penitent and 
kind, and he suggested another visit to the 
Inn on the following Saturday evening. 

“Very well, legal adviser, I’ll keep Sat- 
urday evening for you. But we’ll end up 
with a party at my house, just we two 
alone, Jim. I’ll have a wonderful supper 
prepared for you before the servants go to 
bed, and I have some Pol Roger, 1914. How 
does that sound to you, Jim dear?” 

_ “Tt sounds as if you were trying to com- 
promise a respectable middle-aged lawyer.” 

“Oh, but he’s my own lawyer and is 
quite middle-aged and very respectable. 
You wouldn’t be afraid of me, would you, 
Jim? Of course, if you are, don’t come.” 

“Bah!” said Linton. ‘“I’ll come; but I 
warn you, I’m going to give you the devil. 
You’ve really got to learn how to behave 
yourself, Julia.” 

“Thank you, dear Jim. 
teach me. Good night.” 

He had been good so long and he would 
be old so soon. 


” 


Come and 


vil 


Bye before Saturday evening and Lin- 
ton, Senior, came Monday afternoon 
and Linton, Junior. 

“He couldn’t keep away!’ she said to 
herself as she made him a cup of tea. “He 
couldn’t keep away, the sweet, shy, dar- 
ling.” 

She sensed his fineness, the fastidious 
ideals of well-bred youth. There were longer 
pauses than ever during this tea session. 
She had to stop and think so often how it 
felt to be young, to be modest. 

He said, ‘Mrs. Deshiel, I was awfully 
cut up at not going to the Inn with you. 
I have regretted it ever since.” 

It was literally true, but he said it with a 
gallant smile and a look of adoration for the 
wonderful lady. Well, she was wonderful. 
She might be old and rotten, but she was a 
beauty all the same. 

““You were so unkind not to come. I felt 
badly about it all the evening.” 

“You did not look it, Mrs. Deshiel. 
Some friends of mine saw you there.”’ She 
looked up. This was getting interesting. She 
waited. ‘“‘They didn’t know who he was, 
but they said you both seemed to be having 
a good time.” 

She was the sort who love intrigue for its 
own sake, and a tittering laugh escaped 
her. He hated her for it. 

“Did they describe him to you?” 

“No; I didn’t want to think about him, 
Mrs. Deshiel.”’ 

Youth looks so mournful when it is 
jealous. She smiled and enjoyed his misery. 

“T like him because he reminds me of 
you.” 

She raised her eyes to his and he gave an 
illusion of flattered confusion, hiding his 
disgust. 

“At any rate, he has very good taste,” 
said the boy. 

“In orchids or inns?” 

“Tn women.”’ 


.came into his mind: Had his f 


‘of a man in quite such a fix bh 


i April 19,/ 
b 
Once more the laugh. 7 
“Like you again--I hope.” 
“TI suppose he’s frightfully in love 
you.” of 
“T wonder.” Z 
“Of course I have no right to know 
“Of course not, but why do you wa. 
know?” - 
“Can’t you guess?” F| 
She could, she did, but she gu 
wrong. 7 
“Would you care if he were?” 4 
“You'll never know how much Te. 
he were!” q 
She relished the trembling s 
his voice. Young men were 
lovers, but they were so delightfully 
“Then perhaps I’d better not tel] y 
she said, waiting for more. 
“Oh, Mrs. Deshiel, don’t ta: 
Just tell me the truth. Is that 
with you?” 
She had no intention of te 
truth. She loved to tantalize 
“Not yet.” 
“You mean—he will?” 
“Oh, maybe, if I want him to.” 
“Do you want him to?” 
“T wonder.” The boy ab: 
“Oh, you’re not going so soo 
we’re just beginning to have a 


had accomplished his purpose, 
“Yes, I am going, and I shall not 
Mrs. Deshiel. I can’t stand the 
that fellow coming near you, an 
The lady also had arisen. 
“Don’t go, Stanley; I want 
‘Not unless you tell me the 
is that man to you?” 
“Nothing? aaa 
“Are you sure? And he’s n 
be?”’ ‘ 
She drew nearer, looked into h 
face and smiled. 
“So you want me to give him upf 
Young as he was, he knew t 
the upper hand. ‘ 
“That’s what I want; that’s 
got to have. Will you promise 
“Why, of course I will if youw 
She was so close to him now 
could see the wrinkles around her 1 
edly gorgeous eyes, and in th 
message older than spoken word 
“Then it’s a bargain” he sai 
out his hand. She gave him 
awaited eagerly for what she tho 
happen. oa 
But it didn’t happen. He saw th 
little smile on her painted face. EF 
that kind of smile and he was accust é 
to kissing paint, but the horrible que 


what she so palpably expected him 
His disgust was physical now and 
her hand, he turned away for fe 
would disclose the truth. « 
“Oh, Mrs. Deshiel,”’ he m l 
ing for the door, “‘you are too beautif| 
must go before you turn me out.” | 
And with a self-conscious laugh he e bie 
out of the room. He rushed into 
side air with the sense of relief 
emerging from an overperfumed 
Well, at any rate he had fixed his fa 
a while, and he would fix him again 12 
essary. 
His mother was not going to st 
while he could prevent it.  - 
“The sweet, shy, beautiful boy!” # 
the lady to the mirror on her dressing |! 
“He wanted to spare me—me! Just | 
of that!’ She laughed and saw by the! 
ror that she was actually blushing. 
nice to be able to blush again. 
come back tomorrow,” she said, sm 
herself. ‘“‘They always do.” 


i 
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UT he did not come back on t 
nor the next day. Later in th 
telephoned, but he was out. Thet 
she found him in and reproached 
tifully for his neglect. _ ae 
“T didn’t dare come!” he said, brea! 

it low into the telephone. “You know ¥) 
“Oh, you mustn’t be afraid of li a 
she said, and he detested her for sil 
it. Out of her sultry presence he alwai" 
tested her now, but he wasn’t so st) 
could keep it up. He was very Moa b 
insucha mess. He realized now that!! 
a serious undertaking. He had ne’ 


there was no one he could consul 
Meanwhile, as each day went 
kept away, there was that haunt 

(Continued on Page 81 


(Continued from Page 78) 
ohis rival, his supposed-to-be-unknown ri- 
vl, looming up in his imagination. She had 
gen him her word, but what was that toa 
yman of her sort? Besides, there was an 
plied condition attached. He was not 
mking good on his side of the bargain. 

{t was distressing him terribly and his 
nther noticed it—the last person in the 
yrld he wanted to notice it. Thank God, 
s» was not the prying kind of mother. 

Saturday was the evening of the Culbert- 
sis’ dance. They were friends of the 
fnily. So many of Stanley’s acquaint- 
aces were not. He was dining at home this 
ening; so were his parents. Feeling like 
e-ur for it, he was watching his father 
esely. 

‘Why don’t you two drop in at the Cul- 
b'tsons’ tonight fora while? A lot of other 
0, people are going to be there. They 
wuld appreciate it so.” 

“Don’t you know that your father always 
pys bridge at the club Saturday night? 
1; asacred rite. Not even I dare interfere 
wih that.” 

‘You can take your mother if you like,”’ 
si] Linton. 

‘TJ don’t think I care to go, Jim. Stanley 
e. represent the family.” 

‘Are you playing late tonight, father?’’ 

‘Well, that depends. Sometimes we turn 
itnto poker.”’ 

‘How would you like to join me at the 
Clbertsons’ at twelve o’clock or so? We'll 
eae home early and get a good sleep.” 

uinton said that his dancing days were 
or. He’d soon be an old man. 

‘What time do you generally begin your 
gine?” 

‘Ten or eleven,” said Linton, and retired 
t{cais study to read for a while. 

jtanley went to the telephone. 

‘Tell Mrs. Deshiel that Mr. Linton would 
li: to speak to her.” 

Presently he heard the lazy voice saying, 
“Tho is it?” 

‘Mr. Linton.” 

she knew that, but the trouble was she 
di not know which one. 

‘I can’t understand the name.”’ 

*Linton—Stanley Linton.” 

/Oh, Stanley, how stupid of me! Why, 
Lo been near me for nearly a 
wrk |”? 

FY have tried to stay away, but I can’t 
kip it up any longer. I am coming this 
e\ning.”’ 

(Oh, but you can’t come this evening. 
’. engaged.”’ 

fe thought so. That settled it. 

} Then you must break your engage- 


‘I'd love to, but it’s too late.” 

No, it isn’t.” 

‘Oh, but it is! 
nig.” 

\I tell you you’ve got to break it. I’m 
ening at once, and you’ve got to see me.”’ 

lis voice was so loud and dominant, his 
Mmnner so insistent, that it excited and 
deghted her. 

Well, you can come for half an hour if 
y« promise to go at the end of that time.”’ 

I'll come and you will break your en- 
gcement. I’ll make you.” 

That depends upon whether you’re nice 
tone, Stanley. A bientét.”’ 

tanley put on his overcoat and came 
taiay good night to his mother, as was his 
e.tom, 

Aren’t you starting rather early, dear?”’ 

Yes, but I’ll not stay very late.” He 
pésed, and added, ‘“‘If I can help it.” 

By the way, Stanley, tell Mrs. Cul- 
betson that I’m counting upon seeing her 
orWednesday at that committee meeting. 

’t forget. It’s important.” 

\I’m not sure that I’ll get to the Cul- 
bésons’ this evening.” 

/Oh, very well, I’ll telephone her in the 
mning.’”’ She kissed him and added, “Of 
corse, I know you’re worrying about 
sovething.”’ 

No, mother, it’s all right.” 

jhe hated to say this, but—‘“‘Is it that 

3. Deshiel?”’ : 

\It’s not what you think it is.”’ 

Stanley, you told me you had stopped 
gcig to see her.” 

he boy winced. 

Oh, I can’t tell you about it, mother.” 

‘Then come into the study and tell your 
faier about it; he’ll help you out.” She 
tox him by the arm. 

e backed away. 

Oh, no!” he said. 

You mustn’t think, simply because he’s 
SOtraight and fine, that he can’t sympa- 
the and understan 


Come tomorrow eve- 


ee 


‘a laugh. 
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“Please stop. I can’t talk to him.” 

“Then it’s something you’re ashamed to 
speak to your father about? Oh, my dear, 
you're no longer frank with us. And we 
have trusted you so! You asked me to be- 
lieve in you!” 

“Oh, mother, how can you!” 

She raised her arms towards him. He 
hurried past her and ran out of the house. 

If his mother wouldn’t trust him what 
was the use? If she didn’t believe in him 
why believe in himself? Why believe in 
anything? Why not just dash into life and 
have a good time like the rest of the hypo- 
crites? What was the sense in being blamed 
for doing things when you didn’t have the 
fun doing them? 

_ Mrs. Deshiel’s smart little car was wait- 
ing outside, and she was waiting for him 
in the drawing-room. 

“Well, Stanley! so you couldn’t stay 
away any longer?”’ 

For answer, he strode across the room 
and took her in his arms in man fashion. 
She had not expected this so soon, and in- 
stinctively struggled a little against what 
she had wanted so long, glorying in his 
masculine strength, her feminine helpless- 
ness. 

“Don’t!” she whispered. ‘““You mustn’t!”’ 

“T will,” he said; “I want to,’ and she 
curled up in his arms and purred like a cat. 

The servants were heard preparing the 
supper table in the rear room. 

“Be careful!’”’ she said, and pushed him 
away. Women with two or three divorces 
are abnormally sensitive to the proximity 
of servants. 

“Am I nice enough now?”’ he said with 
“Will you break that engage- 
ment?” 

“Yes,”’ she said, returning his look, ‘I 
will telephone at once. Then we'll go out 
and dance some place first and come back 
here for supper.” 

As he opened the door for her to leave 
the room she reached up and took his face in 
both her perfumed hands. 

“You are very nice,” she said. 


Ix 


INTON, SENIOR, put on his coat. He 
would first go to the club, then he 
would have told no lie when saying that 
he was going to the club, yousee. He would 
stay there for an hour or so, just to main- 
tain his honesty, then he would go and 
watch the wheels go round. 

“Jim, are you in a hurry?” 

“No, dear. What is it?” 

“T’m worried about Stanley.” 

Linton laughed. 

“Oh, calf love. You take his boy-and- 
girl affairs too seriously, my dear.” 

“Tt’s not a girl; it’s an older woman.”’ 

“‘Oh, he’s reached that stage, has he? 
Probably do him good. Every boy ought 
to fall in love with some older woman and 
get jilted. Make a man of him. Have you 
any idea who it is?” 

“Your Mrs. Deshiel.”’ ; 

“Mrs. Deshiel? That’simpossible! Why, 
she’s old enough to be his mother!” 

‘“‘What’s worse, she’s old enough to want 
young lovers, You know her reputation.” 

“Our little boy —— What a grotesque 
idea!” 

Apparently the grotesqueness of it af- 
fected him, for she saw her husband shud- 
der. He was thinking of the unnamed 
youthful rival Julia had referred to. His 
boy! So she was even capable of that! 

Varying emotions were in his voice as he 
said, ‘‘Oh, if I had only known!” 

“T knew how it would worry you, dear,” 
said his wife, patting his arm. ‘“‘That’s why 
I didn’t tell you until I had to.” 

So she had wanted to spare a worthless 
dog like himself. It was so like her. 

“Maybe I deserve to be worried. He’s 
my own son. I’ve been a pretty poor sort 
of a father. How long has this been going 
on?’’? There was no time for remorse now. 

“You remember the day he came home 
wearing an orchid? That was the first ink- 
ling I got of it.” 

Oh, yes, he remembered the orchid! 

“T wish you had told me then.” 

“You were so busy I hated to bother 
you.” 

” “You hated to bother me! I see. Well, 
go on.” 

She told of answering the telephone one 


.day when Mrs. Deshiel had asked for Mr. 


Linton. 

“Naturally I thought it was for you, but 
Stanley insisted it was for him and wouldn’t 
let me send for you.” 

“T know all about that woman!’ he 
burst out. “I’ve seen a lot of her lately— 
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more than I have let you know. She’s a 
man-eater of the most voracious breed. 
Why, she would try her tricks even on an 
old codger like myself!” 

“Oh, if it only were you, Jim! But Stan- 
ley is so young and so sweet; and under all 
his new-generation patter, he’s so dear, so 
fine.” 

Many thoughts rushed through the law- 
yer’s quick-working mind. 

“Well, I’ve got my work cut out for me. 
I'll have a good talk with him tomorrow 
whether I feel like it or not. I’ll havea talk 
with the lady too.’’ He was done with her. 
“T’ll telephone her at once.” 

“Just a minute, Jim. Stanley was at the 
telephone a few minutes ago, and he got so 
excited in his demands to somebody that 
an engagement be broken with someone else 
for him that I couldn’t help hearing his 
voice away in here. I’m sure he’s gone 
there now.” 

“At Julia’s? This evening? You must 
be mistaken—that is, what makes you 
think so?” 

“Because he wouldn’t deny it.” 

A servant entered. 

“Mr. Smith wishes to speak with you on 
the telephone, sir.” 

“Hello, Jim dear, I’ve been trying to get 
you at the club. I’m afraid I’ll have to 
break that engagement with you tonight. 
Can’t you make it some night next week?” 

‘““Why do you have to break it?” 

“T have to take the midnight train for 
Boston. You know that matter about the 
estate. They’ve telegraphed for me.” 

“T see,’”’ said Linton, and he did. 

“Well, you needn’t be so grumpy about 
it. It isn’t my fault. Good-by. I must 
hurry with my packing now. See you soon.” 

“Yes,” said Linton to himself, “you'll 
see me sooner than you expect.” 

He joined his wife in the other room. He 
still had his overcoat on. 

“Well, my dear,’ he said, “I’m going 
around there. And don’t fear, I’ll bring 
him back to you safe and sound. I’ve been 
a pretty poor husband and a worse father; 
but if I can clean up this mess—well, you'll 
see.” 

“Oh, you'll clean it up!” 


x 


T GAVE Linton a guilty twinge when 

Mrs. Deshiel’s butler admitted him so un- 
questioningly; but, after all, his privileges 
now showed advantages he had never an- 
ticipated. 

Mrs. Deshiel was out, the servant said, 
but would be back soon. 

“T was invited for supper,’ said Jim, 
which was true. 

The butler took Linton’s hat and coat. 

“Yes, sir. Madame expects you, sir.” 
Not so true! 

While waiting, Stanley’s father could see 
from the drawing-room a wine cooler with 
the top of the bottle projecting above the 
ice. 

“Pol Roger, 1914,’’ he said to himself. 

The supper ordered for the father now to 
be bestowed upon the son. The whole ironic 
scene appeared so offensively cheap and 
theatrical that he would have laughed, if 


only his own boy were not the intended: 


victim. 

Well, he had plenty of time now for re- 
morse. He had to wait, inactive, nothing 
to do but think. Oh, if he could only get 
the boy out of her claws, what a model hus- 
band, what a good father, he was going to 
be all the rest of his life. Never again! 
Never again! There was only one way to 
play the marriage game and that was to 
play it straight. Even when you do not 
deceive your wife, you can’t do any of these 
things without a whole elaborate train of 
deception. 

Oh, the joy of ingenuousness, the sheer 
comfort of honesty, of not being obliged to 
stop and think before you speak, of avoid- 
ing inconsistencies in your alibis! Oh, what 
a relief to be well out of it! Old fool! Old 
fool! Old fool! 

He did not have to wait so long as he had 
expected. He heard Mrs. Deshiel’s soft 
laughter as she entered, followed by Stan- 
ley. Linton arose to greet them. Julia 
stopped short on the threshold, and then 
burst out laughing. She did not in the 
least want to see the boy’s father, but the 
drama of it amused her and she had no 
doubt of her ability to get rid of the elder 
Linton. 

“Well, Jim,” she said, “I didn’t expect 
to see you.” 

“Evidently,” he replied, smiling. 

Stanley said nothing. With the cold 
shock of confronting his father here in the 


‘lady’s house, the boy’s flame was ext), 


; 
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guished like a match which has been toss| 
into the sea. He did not even feel chagr| 
at getting ‘‘caught’’; he felt such shame) 
catching his father. 

And yet his parent did not look guilty 
even seem surprised to see Stanley the’ 
and that puzzled the son throughout t¢ 
curious encounter. The Old Man was, 
ways masterly at handling situations a) 
the boy could not help admiring his po}! 
in the present one. Evidently Mrs. Deshie 
message had failed to reach him. We 
what would happen now? 

“Jim, what in the world are you doi 
here this time of the night?’’ || 

“Tf you’ll excuse Stanley Ill me | 


It’s rather important or I wouldn’t ha 
come.” FZ 
“Oh, but I won’t excuse Stanley,” 
“Something has come up in regard 
the business that takes you to Boston” 
the lawyer gave a significant glance {| 
ward his son—‘“‘an aspect of the te 
didn’t appreciate until tonight. It is nee! 
sary to have a conference with you at on)! 
I’m sure that under the circumstan(| 
Stanley will understand.” | 

Stanley thought he understood, |) 
‘rival’? wanted to get rid of him. The b| 
no longer felt the slightest interest in M | 
Deshiel, but it hurt him that his own fath)| 
instead of trying to help him out of t. 
mess, seemed only concerned about the la¢| 
He felt horribly young and desolate. . || 
Well, even if his father wouldn’t fight {| 
him, he meant to fight for his mother | 
any rate. | 

Mrs. Deshiel had flung off her wrap. | 

“T don’t want to talk business tonig]/ 
Jim. I don’t want to talk to you at all, 
prefer Stanley.” 

Linton joined in her bantering laugh, b| 
added with the dominant note he son 
times employed as her lawyer, ‘“‘ You'll ha 
to talk to me, Julia.” 

“Oh, but he’s so nice. I like him my 
better than his bald-pated pater.” 

“So do I,” said Linton quietly. And | 
gave her a look which meant “And | 
prove it if necessary.’’ He turned to Ste! 
ley. “I think he’ll go if I ask him to.” 

“T think he’ll stay if I ask him to.” | 

“Under the circumstances, I don’t thi} 
you’ll ask him to stay.” Another look; tl 
one meant ‘‘He’s so pitifully young.” | 

“Under the circumstances, I don’t thi 
you'll ask him to go.” And her look mez 
“You don’t dare.”’ , 

Jim accepted the challenge in her e| 
and the duel for the boy continued. — 

“T’m afraid I'll have to,” said Jim, | 

“On the contrary,” said Julia, “you 
going to ask him to stay. You know y| 
are, Jim.” Wg 

“Tf I left him here, Julia, your hos 
tality would be lavish and unstinted, I:| 
sure; but ” Jim turned to his son 

“Stanley, it’s really quite important tl| 
I should see Mrs. Deshiel alone. Yo 
excuse us, won’t you, old man?”’ : 

Stanley spoke at last. He always hal| 
to be old-manned by his father; but w | 
his frankest and most engaging smile, | 
said, “Why, certainly, sir,” as if ignoré 
of what all the fuss was about. “Ill w 
in the dining room until you finish yc 
business talk with Mrs. Deshiel.” 

“Just a moment, Stanley, old man.” 

Stanley waited. 

“To tell the truth’’—and as his fat) 
hesitated, Stanley wondered what the 
would be—‘“‘your mother isn’t feeling 2 
fully fit tonight and I think she’d appre) 
ate your coming home early for once.” | 
happened to be the truth. He smiled at!) 
boy. “You know, you’re going back | 
college next Monday.” 1 

Stanley turned away, apparently looki 
for a cigarette. Ordinarily he would ha 
resented the attempt to send him ho) 
like a boy, being twenty-one, but that 
not occur to him now. He was appalled) 
the idea of any man—one’s father, at thal 
using his own wife, one’s mother, in St) 
a situation, for such a motive. He had 1) 
supposed that even the hypocritical g(7 
eration could sink that low. 

Mrs. Deshiel was smiling. 

“Of course, if your wife is ill she v} 
want her husband to comfort her, Co 
along, Stanley. You must be famished. 
know I am.” - 

“No, Julia,” said Jim more serious) | 
“this won’t do.” And he stepped betwe! 
them. 5 

Mrs. Deshiel was still playful, but th 
was growing impatience as she said, “J. 
if you can’t take a hint, at least take al 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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_ (Continued from Page 82) 
1 1n along home to your wife like a good 
|chusband.”” ‘ 
3} laid her long, slim hand on Stanley’s 
and pressed it close to her. 
stnley had lost all respect for his father, 
; 1e atrocious taste of this reference to 
pther revolted him. He knew that his 
wy lady” was naughty, but he had not 
ysed that she was ill-bred. He gently 

ew his hand from her arm. 

‘In terribly sorry, Mrs. Deshiel; but, 
eurse, if mother isn’t well ” He 
or and crossed to his father. “I sup- 
eve’d both better go home, sir.’? And 
tk his father’s arm. There! That 
a fix everything! 
% the lady was not prepared to be 
wted. She laughed gayly and said, 
ley, do you want your rival to take 
molace—my elderly beau?’’ She did 
‘sam that he knew it meant his father. 
‘Q, I’m not worrying about that now.” 
ys leading his father towards the hall. 
*s00 late.” 
th followed after them. 
‘Joa not so sure of that.” 
ell, lam,” said Linton. “Good night, 


ia 

% it was not to be so easy as all that. 
dy accompanied them to the hall, and 
shtwo men helped each other into their 
teshe stood with her back to the out- 
s oor, looking from one to the other. 
tis arrogant lawyer of hers was going 
dieat her, was he? Well, she would 
him pay for it. 

‘Tfore you take him away, Jim, why 
“iyou tell your son the real reason you 
aciere tonight?” 

Vaat do you mean?” Linton said. 
ieknew what she meant and that she 
; erely giving him time to surrender. 
- ]. was not going to surrender. Let her 
. ‘hat would at least cure the boy. He 
stanley well enough for that. 

‘Wl, Julia, go on.” 

¢ you’d rather have me tell him, 
1?) 

tiley felt his father’s arm quiver, and 
yung man surprised both of these old 
p., 

‘CG, you don’t have to tell me. I know 
ye came here; but you don’t, Mrs. 
shl. He’s too much of an old-fashioned 
tinan to let you know the real reason; 
/}am not.” The boy laughed self- 
sously and looked exceedingly un- 
af'table. ‘““You’re very beautiful, Mrs. 
shl, and you’ve been kind tome. Father 
ywthat. He’s afraid I’m kid enough to 
é seriously. He happens to be wrong. 
a sen all along that you were only fool- 
vth me; but that’s why he came, if 
1iust know it; that’s why he threw 
t \uff about the legal stuff.” 

tus a humiliating position to put your- 
nat twenty-one, and his cheeks turned 
usn. But he was not going to let this 
y (d bedizened hag humiliate his father 
or his own son, even though he did 
er: it. So Stanley had told the first lie 
tame into his head, never dreaming 
t could be true. 

‘0, so your father expected to find you 
e,id he?” She smiled and looked at 


1, | 

‘Vay, of course! Couldn’t you see that 
‘Mnute we came in? I did.” 

‘C, yes,” she said, more sarcastically. 
supose you told him you were to be 
@ ls evening?”’ 

‘N, I didn’t. But I happened to men- 
1 ae matter to my mother, and she 
it im and they both got excited. It’s a 
y d people have, you know. So he 
he around here to put our little party 
tk bum, and that’s all there is to it. 
‘taat right, father?” : 
‘Ithappens to be exactly right,” said 
ito; but he wondered how the boy 
WwW 


‘O, you think so, do you?” 
Vin Deshiel left the door and advanced 
yal Jim. Linton saw the glitter in her 
eles and waited, fascinated, for the 
kéo strike. But Stanley did not wait. 

Spped between them, his arm un- 
se seeking his father’s. 

, L don’t think—I know!” 

tejad stopped laughing, and now glared 
thilady, daring her to deny it. Some- 
w se did not dare. Family loyalty—a 
sething! She had never had much to 
1 it. She decided to burst out laugh- 


me,” she said, ‘‘I had no idea you 
© wuld take teasing so seriously.” 

Staley opened the door. He had saved 
feher’s face and now he couldn’t help 
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wanting to save hers. She was a rotten poor 
sport and he loathed her; but, after all, she 
was a lady. 

“Oh, Mrs. Deshiel,’’ he said in his nicest 
manner, with the worshipful look in his 
handsome young eyes, “it’s hard for any 
man not to take you seriously; you’re so 
wonderful. Good night. Come on, father.” 

_ What could she say to such a boy? In 
silence the two Lintons made their escape, 
retreating in good order, arm in arm. Still 
in silence they headed for home—sanc- 
tuary. ‘See here, young fellow,” the elder 
presently said, and there was real admira- 
tion and respect in his voice, ‘‘you may not 
be old-fashioned, but you’re a gentleman 
all the same. I’d like to know you better.” 

There was a time when this would have 
captivated the warm-hearted boy, but 
Stanley made no reply. They walked on, 
each busy with his own thoughts. 

“But, Stanley, how did you know?” 

“Know what?” 

“Why I was there waiting for you.” 

Stanley let go his father’s arm, sickened. 
Was this a hint to bluff mother in case 
embarrassing questions arose? How could 
any father demand that of a-son? 

“Well, sir, I knew it was what any de- 
cent father would want to do under the 
circumstances.” 

Linton was moved. This fine, under- 
standing son deserved a decent father, and 
he was going to have one too. . . . Never 
again! Never again! 

They had reached the house. 

“Poor little mother,” thought Stanley, 
“upstairs asleep.” 

But she was not asleep. She met them 
at the door. ‘‘ Not awfully fit this evening” 
was true. “Worried to death,” thought 
Stanley; ‘‘but merely about me.” He 
could not meet her sweet questioning eyes. 
He took his father’s coat and turned away. 

‘Rather unusual,” she was saying, with 
such pathetically artificial jocularity, “for 
you two dashing men-about-town to come 
home together.” 

She dared not question Jim before his 
silent son. 

Now came for Stanley the supreme mo- 
ment of this memorable evening. He had 
stepped to the coat closet. He now braced 
himself to hear his father lie. 

Linton had laughed to dispel his wife’s 
alarm and now gave her a reassuring nod. 

“You don’t have to beat about the bush 
with the new generation, my dear; we met 
at Julia’s, quite as I told you we would.” 

As he told her! What could this mean? 
And Stanley’s amazement grew as he lis- 
tened to the rest. 

“‘This son of ours is what they call, I be- 
lieve, a wise guy. At any rate, he guessed 
at once why I came and was glad of a pre- 
text to let the lady down easily. I watched 
his face when she tried to paw him. There’s 
not a thing to worry about, my dear.” 

“Oh, Jim, are you sure?” 

“Tsn’t that so, Stanley?” 

Stanley said nothing. He couldn’t. His 
back was still turned, busying himself with 
the coats and hats, as he heard one after 
another of his lies come true. : 

““Stanley’s too much of an old-fashioned 
gentleman to tell you so, but I am not. I 
know precisely how relieved he feels to be 
well out of it. She tried the same game on 
me, you know.” 

Then mother must have known all along— 
must have known everything! 

“Come here, kid, I don’t want to rub it 
in, but that orchid you wore home to tea 
one day was paid for by the Old Man.” 

Stanley heard his mother approaching. 

“Don’t be angry, dear, for what your 
father has done.”’ 

The boy turned a radiant face to her now. 

“Angry? Oh, mother, you'll never know 
how glad I am!” 

By this time perhaps he believed a little 
more than the truth. The Inn, the supper, 
wasn’t it all for his sake? What a wise old 
bird his father was! The warm affection 
and pride of a child flooded back as he 
looked at his parents standing there. 

“T might have guessed,” he thought. 
“How could any man who knows people 
like mother fall for a woman like that?’ 

He impulsively threw an arm about each 
of his parents. 

“Say, father, I was a damn fool.” 

“No,” thought his father, “I was.” 

“No,” thought his mother, ‘‘I was.” 

“But, anyway, mother’s got a peach of a 
husband.” 

Proud and happy and serene, she kissed 
them both good night. 

“Oh, I knew father would pull you out,” 
she said. 
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Here’s an armhole that 
can’t curl or rip. It’s 
Thy taped instead of turned 
under—large, roomy 
and friction-free. 


There’s double strength, 
double elasticity in the 
Hanes webbing belt. It’s 
2-thread instead of single. 
Sewed especially to pre- 
vent rips and tears. 


Talk about comfort! The 
Hanes close crotch stays 
closed. It’s cut and stitched 

in a special way to insure . 


Ay 
Me 


4 


A wide, full-length 

knee that won’t creep 

up your leg—won’t 
ind ! 


y This button refuses to come off. 
It’s sewed to the seam. Four 
thicknesses of material instead 
of the usual two. No patch! 


Full Cut 
ATHLETIC UNION SUITS 


Sooner or later 


you'll say “HANES” 


(Ope, you say “Hanes Athletics” to your 
dealer, you'll never change. One look at 
the workmanship, a feel of the fabric, the five 
points of comfort and wear and.you will be 
convinced that you never saw such underwear 
at sucha price—one dollar. 

Think of buttons that really stay put— 
buttonholes that hold their shape as long as 
the garment lasts, special reinforcements and 
a cut that fits you. 

But—don’t judge Hanes until the autumn. 
Wait till you’ve worn them all summer, after 
a score of wash-days—days, weeks and months 
of the hardest hot-weather wear. Hanes will 
still look, feel and fit the same. 

Step in to your dealer’s to-day and say 
“Hanes.” If he can’t fit you, write to us at 
once. 


Hanes are made for boys, too—the same in 
workmanship and materials. They come for 
boys from 2 to 16—sizes 20 to 34. 

Read the Hanes Guarantee: We guarantee 
Hanes Underwear absolutely—every thread, stitch and 
button. We guarantee to return your money or give 
you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 


Noxt Winter Wear Hanes Winter Underwear 
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st of Byers Pipe 
8.5% 
Extra Life of Byers Pipe 


Extra Co 


Byers Pipe : 
Fittings, Valves, Ete. 300.00 
50 
Labor é 46.9 
Freight, Hauling 270.00 
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Fittings, 
alves Cocks, 
Gaskets etc. 


Extra Life OF Whole System 
“Insured By Using Byers Pipe © 


Analyze the Cost of 
Any Pipe System 


Then consider what will happen to 


the investment 


OUGHRLY, you will find that 
the cost of the pipe alone is 
from 10% to 20% of the in- 

stallation cost. This is true of 
plumbing, heating, water supply, 
power and industrial pipe sys- 
tems generally. 


All you can save by using the 
cheapest pipe obtainable is from 
5% to 10% on the cost of the pipe 
system installed. Yet the life of 
this entire system depends, above 
all, on the pipe material. If it is 
lacking in rust-resistance, and re- 
placements become necessary, 


if the pipe fails. 


their cost is ten or twenty times 
greater than the cost of the pipe 
involved. So your entire invest- 
ment is jeopardized in the effort 
to make a small saving on the 
item of pipe. 


Byers pipe is made of genuine 
old-fashioned wrought iron. Its 
superior rust-resistance, demon- 
strated in 60 years of service, is 
now universally recognized. 
Byers pipe is therefore considered 
the safest and most economical 
pipe material to use wherever 
permanency is desired. 


Byers Bulletin No. 38, ‘The Installa- 
tion Cost of Pipe,’’ contains cost analy- 
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ses of a large variety of pipe systems, 
showing clearly the relation of pipe cost 
to the possible replacement cost. A copy 
is yours for the asking. 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
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THE YES MAN SAID NO 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“Mr. Iskovitch,” said the mighty Kle- 
koff, with remarkable graciousness, con- 
sidering that between these two there was 
an enmity that made any other enmities in 
that room but kindergarten fights; and 
considering also that he, too, had been 
restively aware all evening, under his su- 
perior public poise, that he was enacting 
the unobtrusive but tense réle of mousehole. 

“Your speech is the bunk,” said Mr. 
Iskovitch. 

A thrill as of gratified expectancy ran 
around the board; neighbor nudged neigh- 
bor and backs straightened, for up to now 
it had seemed that there wouldn’t be a blow 
struck. Quite naturally, all eyes sought the 
center spur of the horseshoe, with lively 
interest in the reaction. Klekoff only 
frowned once, then resumed his superior 
smile, in which Stuart nonchalantly yessed 
him, adding a supercilious smoothing of his 
glossy mustache; but Roabert, ducking his 
head with a fundamental instinct, gazed up 
furtively at Isidor Iskovitch, who held a 
cold eye on the head of the table as he 
proceeded: 

““Y ou haven’t touched on the real trouble. 
It’s us! An’ when I say us I don’t mean me, 
’cause I been makin’ clean pictures, an’ I 
built a big business on it. I guess you all 
know that. It’s you fellas. An’ when I say 
you fellas, I mean in particular the ones 
that’s been the leaders in makin’ yellow pro- 
ductions. I don’t like to mention any names, 
but it’s the Pinnacle I’m _ talkin’ about. 
There’s a lot more o’ you has made films 
just as raw as you could get ’em an’ get by 
with it, but it’s the Pinnacle that’s brought 
it to such a fine art that they could put a 
kick in Little Red Ridin’hood.’”’ He paused 
to give them a chance up there. Nothing 
happened. “It’s that gettin’ by with it 
that’s gettin’ us more to get by. Now the 
whole thing’s in your hands. You can have 
this censorship or you don’t have to have 
it, an’ the way not to have it is to avoid it 
rather than evade it. In place o’ just 
spendin’ a lotta money to influence public 
opinion, like we did when the state censor- 
ships was threatenin’, an’ we got a lot of 
7em anyhow, go back to your studios an’ 
clean up your pictures! Don’t do like the 
Pinnacle that, right at the very minute 
when we're facin’ the biggest danger that 
ever threatened the industry on account 0’ 
dirty pictures, buys the rottenest play that 
was ever put on the stage—The Black 
Saint!” 

“‘Vaidt!”’ shrieked a shrill voice. It was 
Roabert—modest, retiring Roabert—and 
he was on his feet, livid with anger, his eyes 
gleaming red beneath his bushy gray eye- 
brows and his wide fist shaking. ‘‘ You said 
it voncet too often aboud d’ Pinnagle! And 
I vond’t haff it any more! It’s a lie vadt 
you say it aboud d’ Black Saindt! D’ Pin- 
nagle neffer boughdt dadt intecendt blay!”’ 

The grin on the face of. Isidor Iskovitch 
was more than diabolic. This was his su- 
preme moment. This was the instant for 
which he had played ever since he had be- 
gun his speech; and this was what the 
censorship meeting meant to him. 

“How do you know what your partner 
does, Roabert?’’ he shouted. ‘‘ Why, right 
while we sat in this meeting Klekoff wired 
an authorization to April Blossom to buy 
The Black Saint for the Pinnacle, an’ since 
then I got this telegram that she paid for 
it! It’s all over Hollywood!” 

He jerked the telegram from his pocket 
and tossed it on the table—an ordinary 
business telegram in which this item was 
inserted as caustic cominent on the meeting. 
Five fat hands and two lean ones pawed for 
it, and as by a natural law of gravitation it 
passed swiftly to the center of the horse- 
shoe, where Roabert and Klekoff sat facing 
each other with molten lava bulging and 
billowing beneath their crusts, and no 
longer was Roabert beaming to show to the 
world the sugared unity between them. 

“Didt you do dadt?” he whispered in a 
hiss so explosive that it seemed fairly to 
echo in the biz room like the pop of a steam 
radiator. “‘Vass dadt telekram?”’ 

Then Klekoff, holding up his menu card 
as a screen between them and the world, 


turned his back to the table and whispered — 


something to which Roabert jerked an- 
grily away; apparently a plea to hold it 
until they got outside. Izzy resumed his 
speech, for a quarrel is sometimes stopped 
by surrounding silence; but he might have 
been reciting the dictionary for all anybody 
knew. This was a genuine kick! This was 


equal to any harmony meeting in the; 
of the industry, and with breathless ip 
the compeers of Klekoff and R 
watched that quarrel, more intense hy| 
of its suppression, and hoped for the: 
while Roabert grew whiter and 
Klekoff grew redder and redder, 
cat ready for its spring, the speake 
had the floor watched that silently 
conflict, and with the most delicate p, 
tion chose the exact psychological jj 
to seize his water glass and his spo 
clang loudly while he yelled: | 
“Gentlemen! Gentlemen, I d \ 
attention! I’m makin’ a motion! G 
men!’’ Even those absorbed debat 
the center of the horseshoe tu : 
evasive orbs of Klekoff as Izz 


matically to the sway of that pari: 
“‘T move that we pass a ci with te 


fetish that civilized man has pu 
ducers mutually interested with the 
in public welfare, that we will releas 
clean pictures from this time on; 
send a copy o’ this resolution 
most prominently interested 
Federal-censorship law; that wi 
copy 0’ this resolution to the pr 
we promise to keep our words. 
I’m gonna make another moti 
get up the fund that the chai 
about, because we’ll need it too.” | 
There were half a dozen seconds 
motion of Isidor Iskovitch, for h} 
talked some plain truth at them an 
scared them anew into a fear of | 
quences; but the second that cams} 
the center of the horseshoe was the |i 
and the shrillest. 
“T glaim it d’ privilech to m 
secondt to dadt motion. Andt 
add dadt d’ Pinnagle vill keep its 
like no odder concern in d’ busin 
you!” Here a poisoned glance ai 
“Vee haff boughdt Pansy Blo 
Liddle Sunshine andt Happy, Hap 
ette andt Baby’s Liddle Shoes, a 
only are d’ pictures vich d’ 1 
going to produce. Vee are nodt, 
announce publicly, going to pi 
Black Saindt—vidt April Blossom, ¢ 
anybody else!”’ | 
The chairman of the meeting had u | 
this brief space of time in resumi 
lic poise as best he could; but his st 
mind could be told from the b 
mustache of Stuart, who, howe 
gradually smoothing it back into 
chairman observed, with only a slig! 
in his voice. . 
“You have all heard the motion. 
open for discussion, and the chair 
happy to hear from any of the me} 
who desire to speak on the subject.” 
There wasn’t much discussion. | 
proposition of Isidor Iskovitch was t«' 
evident to need elucidation. 
promise to be good they could 
stall off the censorship, and if the 
they’d get it. They promised to he) 
But as they walked away from that § 
ing they were unanimously positiv } 
the Pinnacle would by some hook or 
manage to produce the stupendous) 
ploited Black Saint. They’d clean u 
too. Well, a good business ought ti 
with The White Saint or The Gray § 
The Red Saint—and each man cl} 
color according to his psychic aura. | 
Isidor Iskovitch went to bed satis 
quite satisfied; but the green-pas 
astral wraith of Izzy, if he had one! 
ered in ecstasy until well toward # 
over the hotel where Klekoff and R 
painfully patched up the startlingly t ? 
bare rent in the garment of their un 


i 
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Vv n | 
ENATORSHELLABY’S daughte 
dashing into the Shellaby ho 
Washington with six machineloads 
new generation and an armload 0 
phonograph records, invaded the™ 
Room, turned on the works, and, st(! 
back to admire the sudden insurge 
elry, found behind the door a hithé 
noticed young man with pink cheel? 


all the time?”’ Ye. 
“Yes,” replied the dapper one, 5; 

down at her, for he had risen sw ftly } 

he found himself suddenly lost. 


(Continued from Page 86) 
fe girl had a flawless pink-and-ivory 
-lexion that needed positively nothing 
chance its transparent perfection, and 
ad big brown eyes that were moist and 
sling, and silken brown hair with a 
en glint in it, and a smile that invited 
t2 world, and him, to immediate friend- 


in sorry if we disturbed any deep 
vht or anything,” she observed, laugh- 
; the idea as she gazed on the unfur- 
-| brow and the untroubled eyes of the 
~r young man. “I suppose you were 
wig to see father. I’m Poppy.” 

‘ine,’ he smiled, approaching easier 
idnow. “I’m Stuart, of the Pinnacle, 
| came to see the senator by appoint- 
» but I don’t mind waiting.” 

>> music was blaring on and on, one of 
<incitive rhythms that synchronize so 
jwith the vibratory molecules in the 
es of the human frame; and as Stuart 
i oppy looked at each other, half smil- 
_uite automatically he put forward his 
1. Quite automatically she put a hand 
h arm, and, laughing, they swung into 
iter edge of the great social whirlpool 
ts drawing the modern world into a 
‘iz, horrible vortex—so they say. Zippy 
aon was in charge of the orchestra. He 
;¢ the phonograph with an air-pressure 
utor in his hand that would let him 
pand start the music at whim and 
we its tempo and do weird things to 
fHrmony, thereby enlivening the sport 
i chieving great popularity, for icono- 
31 begins with youth. But no extrava- 
«in Zippy’s contortions of the music 
throw Stuart and Poppy off their 
t, Whatever the change of tempo or 
png of beats, it found them ready with 
iprovisation scarcely short of genius. 
eheeks of Poppy were flaming and her 
slazing, but something deeper had hap- 
1% to Stuart—something cataclysmic. 
jd been the laugh of Hollywood, had 
Teause, though constantly surrounded 
edying circles of the young and fair, 
luring and the gay, he had escaped 
sc;shed? He was the ideal ladies’ man, 
tings to all women and nothing to any 
thm; and it was widely supposed that 
ws deficient in that particular attribute, 
aiver it may be, which makes a man 
‘ito a sort of insanity over one woman; 
‘ bre, all unexpectedly, life was never to 
tlsame. He had fallen in love! Noth- 
‘jore distressing could have happened 
th miracle of self-possession, this placid 
mminister, this coolly poised master of 
eionies and inspector of butter platters, 
$;aunch encourager of the great, con- 
tio bask in the shadow of one who 
ski in the sun. 

*Q, hello!” called Poppy, swinging out 
thmedley of motion with her partner in 
vt] that had all the abandon of a gyro- 
pp and she stopped before a large, 
jenouthed, pleasant-faced man who 
in the doorway; a man with a full 
of and a breadth of chest splendid to 
kpon. “This is Stuart, of the Pinnacle, 
p. Did you see him dance?” ‘ 

“In afraid I was watching the pair of 
u, smiled the senator, shaking hands 
ththe young man. ‘“‘You seemed like 
@ ancer.”’ 

“‘at’s the greatest compliment I ever 
d, Stuart declared. ‘‘Senator, I have 
encommissioned to present to you in 
rsu a copy of a certain resolution passed 
atnously by the motion-picture pro- 
ee; of America in their recent session at 
= otel Gilder.’ And like a smoothly 
lig automaton he brought from the 
ain which he had been waiting a beau- 
ul! bound blue levant book in which the 
soltion had been engrossed and missal- 
sa gp by the Pinnacle’s best art-title 
D 


“Treceive it with pleasure,” observed 
e nator, also like a smoothly working 
toaton. ‘I have, of course, read this 
soltion in the newspapers, and I have 
enimpressed with the high principles 
d seen set forth in it by the co- 
ssdindustry you represent. I have also 
enmpressed by the high principles and 
rnjtness of the promoters of the Federal- 
ns/ship bill, and I have promised to 
veiigate thoroughly and fairly.” F 
‘bwdy, pop!” exclaimed the senator’s 
lugter in great joy, and throwing her 

sround his neck she kissed him heart- 
y. When do we go?”’ 

“6? Where?” 

Hollywood!” 
‘bllywood!”’ remonstrated the senator. 
not see that it is necessary for me to 
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carry my investigation into the mechanical 
means of producing the pictures I am to 
investigate from in front of the screen.” 

‘Why, I don’t see how you can possibly 
do so without starting at the source!” his 
daughter told him with a great show of 
logic. | “You will not only see exactly how 
the pictures are made but you will study 
the mental attitude by which the producers 
arrive at their slant on what they believe 
to be the public demand.” Clinging to the 
lapel of his coat, she looked up at him eagerly 
and saw that logic was a dud; then she 
snuggled a little closer and whispered, “I’ll 
bet you a new dress that if you take Mickey 
in on this 

She stopped abruptly as she saw the light 
of intelligence sparkle in the eye of her 
astute father; and she let him think. 
Mickey was the senator’s publicity wizard, 
and any associate of Mickey’s could, with 
no stretch of the imagination, place that 
investigation in handsomely heralded 
Hollywood to a profit of about five million 
lines of colorful reading matter, with nu- 
merous photographs. Blandly Senator 
Shellaby awoke. 

“Am I to understand that the motion- 
picture producers will extend to me the fa- 
cilities for a thorough investigation of the 
film industry, so far as pertains to the pos- 
sible necessity of Federal censorship?” 

Stuart gulped. The eyes of Poppy were 
on him, her hand—her little warm hand— 
was in the crook of his arm, and said he, 
““Y es—that is, I can only speak officially for 
the Pinnacle; but I—but I think I may 
promise the codperation of the other pro- 
ducers.”’ 

There, he had taken on himself his first 
responsibility; and something inside him 
seemed toslip. On his horizon there seemed 
to be suddenly discernible a swiftly ap- 
proaching little black blot with a tail and 
forked purple flashes. What with the cen- 
sorship distress and the acute jangle be- 
tween Klekoff and Roabert, and 

“Very well, then,’’ said the senator, 
shaking hands genially with Stuart and 
smiling broadly his warm friendliness, ‘I 
shall avail myself of the invitation.” 

Well, howdy Hollywood! Thus it was 
that Cupid entered the lists and transferred 
the titanic battle for the moral welfare of 
Anna Parsons’ child to the field of its in- 
ception; to the sunlit slope where Isidor 
Iskovitch sat like a spider at the center of 
his web, constantly casting out sticky lines 
to the leeward weeds. 
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HERE is something imposing in the 

grand roll-up of a great popular move- 
ment. From coast to coast, in waves and 
surges and huge recessions like the ebb and 
flow of a pounding surf, the publicity inau- 
gurated by Senator Shellaby’s proposed 
visit of investigation to Hollywood swept 
the country. Column on column, and page 
on page, and issue on issue, and day on day, 
that publicity swelled and brimmed full and 
slopped over, until there was no other topic 
of conversation than how terrible the 
movies were—or were they? The great 
throbbing conscience of the: masses was 
awake at last, and the movies did a mar- 
velous business, for immediately every 
little circle and knot of acquaintances con- 
stituted itself a home investigating com- 
mittee; and it was noticeable that they 
favored those pictures most which it had 
been rumored most needed investigation, 
so that the exhibitors set up an importu- 
nate demand for this sort of productions 
and no other, they preferring to be inves- 
tigated at a take-in of a thousand dollars a 
day than to be given a clean bill of health 
at a hundred and twenty-two. 

Promptly on receipt of the news that the 
senator was coming out to favor them with 
an opportunity to explain, all those mem- 
bers of the phalanx who had their head- 
quarters in the East tossed their tuxedos in 
their suitcases and took swift trains for 
Hollywood, to be on hand when the dis- 
tinguished visitor should arrive and help 
entertain him royally. They should get 
along pretty well with Senator Shellaby, 
they hopefully reasoned, for they were 
merely servants of the public, as he was, 
and working, like him, for public approval. 

Foremost of the phalanx came Roabert. 
Gail Pierce, who had gone East to devil him 
about The Black Saint, now came West to 
devil him about The Black Saint; and im- 
mediately thereon two of those sticky little 
lines that Isidor Iskovitch had flung to 
leeward caught their weeds. On the sec- 
ond morning after her arrival, Gail, with her 
summer draperies flying and her black eyes 
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Reverse the Usual Way 
of Thinking 


OST people, when they build, treat 

some details as something apart from 
the project. Hardware is one of them. If 
you will reverse the process, you will 
find easier going when finishing time comes. 
Instead of considering hardware last, bear 
it in mind from the start. Doors mean 
hinges. Know that 


ICKINNE 
HINGES 


are good ones. Think of them as standard 
hardware equipment. Ask the retail hard- 
ware merchant who sells them for advice 
about the kind and quantity you'll need— 
before you need them. Then set aside enough 
money to buy the proper equipment. Most 
people fail to do that. Then they are com- 
pelled to buy down to a price and many 
a good building is made hardware-poor. 


MCKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The boldest swain in old Japan dared not press 
his suit with any material gift. 
might do, without breaking every law of etiquette, 
was to hang a poem of his own composition on a 
cherry tree and hope that his love would pass by 
and read it. 


AN ANCIENT JAPANESE CUSTOM 


The most he ~ 
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& SAME i 
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Funny old customs—yet back of them was the same idea, 
the same desire, that is the big reason for gifts today— 


The eternal desire of every man to bring delight to the 


eyes of those he loves. 


Romance Chocolates have been especially prepared as 
gift chocolates. Their rich, smooth coatings and the care- 


fully chosen variety of their delicious 
centers make each piece a surprise— 
each box an event! 


Here are three famous Romance assortments. > 


If your dealer does not carry Romance Choco- 
lates, send us his name and the money for the 
selection you wish, and we will mail you a 
box— postpaid. Cox Confectionery Company, 
East Boston, Mass. 


THE HOSTESS PACKAGE, $1.50 
The choicest chocolate-covered fruits 
and nuts — nougats, fruit cordials, 
glacé nuts and specialties, ; 


ROMANCE SELECTIONS, $1.00 


A selection from the fifteen most 
popular Romance packages. A wide 
assortment of pieces—crunchy nuts, 
full-flavored fruits in the most deli- 
cious coatings. 


THE TIFFANY PACKAGE, $1.25 

An unusually fine assortment of specialties, 
all old-time favorites, gathered together in 
a metal package that is new and striking. 
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a-glitter, found Roabert on the lot, backed 
him under a towering Chinese pagoda, so 
much in the open that there could be no 
eavesdroppers, and, fairly quivering with 
reptilian intensity, hissed: 

“You poor boob! You wouldn’t listen to 
me, would you? I’ve told you over and 
over that this thistle-headed partner of 
yours has stingers, haven’t I?” 

“‘Vell?”’ said: Roabert impatiently, for 
this woman was constantly on his nerves; 
she would talk so long before she came to 
the point of anything. 

“‘He’s double-crossing you! Remember, 
I always told you he’d simp you when 
he got a chance. Who’s Klekoff, anyhow? 
Why, he went broke every time he tried to 
produce pictures until you picked him up 
and financed both of you and te 

“Vaidt!’’ Roabert grabbed her by the 
elbow and pinched it with his broad thumb 
to chain her attention. ‘“‘Vadt didt he do? 
Now dond’t tell me anythink else!”’ 

“Well, you know that old stock company 
you organized that went broke ——”’ 

“Vich von?” 

“The True Life. Do you know Klekofi’s 
been buying up the stock in that on the 
quiet?” 

“Vadt?’’ In his excitement Roabert 
shook the elbow he held, and Gail would 
not have winced or stopped him for worlds. 
Her meat was April Blossom, and the way 
to get April was through Klekoff. The 
whites of Roabert’s eyeballs were showing, 
and there were flecks of moisture in his hiss 
as he said, ‘‘How you know dadt?”’ 

“My stockbroker. A man came to him— 
a Mr. Curran. Do you know him?” 

‘“‘Vadt’s d’ difference yedt? Vadt didt he 
do? Qvick!”’ 

“Asked my broker if he knew where to 
find any of that old True Life stock, and 
Johnny dug some of it up for him, and 
wormed out of the man that the stock was 
for Klekoff. Get it? Klekoff! Johnny 
asked me this morning what was doing up 
here, because if there was something stir- 
ring he wanted to get in on it.’ 

“Vell, vell!’’ gasped Roabert, gradually 
releasing his clutch; and his eyes stared 
out into the blue while a puzzled look came 
on his brow. 

“Now listen, Heimey,”’ went on Gail im- 
pressively, ‘‘don’t you let on to Klekoff that 
you know this. Just you snoop around and 
find out what he’s doing it for. See?”’ 

“‘Zhah!’’ ejaculated the financial genius 
of the mighty Pinnacle in disgust. ‘“‘Even 
you know dadt much!”’ And turning from 
her he trudged away into a dark corner 
where he could think. 

Almost at this identical moment April 
Blossom, coming in with her summer furs 
flying, hunted Klekoff high and low and 
found him in a director’s deserted cell doing 
tricks to a script. They were all, all alone; 
but, even so, she brought him to the center 
of the dingy little room away from the walls, 
where, stretching on tiptoe and pulling down 
his scarlet head by the leverage of his coat 
collar, she began whispering in his ear a 
narrative so thrilling that at first he stared 
incredulously; then his face reddened with 
anger; then it clouded with bewilderment; 
and at the conclusion of the, hissing nar- 
rative he rushed out into the lot, jumped 
into his car and was whizzed down to the 
office of the Pinnacle’s west-coast attorney, 
also Klekoff’s personal and private legal 
adviser. 

“T’ve been knocked a twister, Ascher,” 
he said as soon as they were alone. ‘‘You 
have a copy of the charter, constitution, by- 
laws and stock certificates, haven’t you, of 
an old defunct picture company I organ- 
ized—the Venus?” : 

Ascher was a neatly pressed, smoothly 
rounded man of perfect grooming and poise, 
and he stared at his client in astonishment, 
for he had known Klekoff as a man also of 
perfect grooming and poise; but now he 
was nervous, and his usually pale evasive 
eyes were staring straight at his lawyer and 
his scarlet hair was mussed. 

“Of course I have it, in a complete 
dossier in your private file under V. What 
about it?” 

“‘Roabert has been buyingupthatstock!”’ 

“You don’t say!’ 

It was Ascher’s turn to stare. He rubbed 
his brow hastily and he mussed his hair. 

“T have it straight. He’s been buying it 
up on the quiet, and now I want to know 
ms he can do with it, or what he expects 

o do.” 

“YT should say you do want to know 
that!’? And jumping for his files, the at- 
torney jerked out the neat and complete 
dossier under V. Retiring to alittle desk by 


the window, he spent nearly an hour 
those papers, his brow knotted and 
compressed, while Klekoff paced th 
nervously, sat down and got up, s 
cigarette after cigarette or tossed 
away half smoked only to light anothe), 
moment or so, but never interruptir | 
even so much as one syllable, until f 
Ascher turned to him with a still py} 
brow. 

“Well, old man, I’ll swear I don’t 
why Roabert has been buying up , 
stock, because there isn’t a thing he ell 
with it.” \, 

“Not a thing?” . || 

“Not a thing!” || 

For a long time Klekoff stared a} 
floor, flicking intermittently the ashes | 
his cigarette on which there were no ;| 
then he looked up at his attorney y) 
smile that was more like a snarl. 

“T can’t dispute that you know ) 
business, Ascher; but you don’t | 
Roabert.”’ | 


With which tremendous tribute t¢ 
gifts of his partner he went away. 

Meantime Roabert, too wary to tru 
Pinnacle’s west-coast attorney, or Al 
torney so close in the vicinity of K]| 
had sent a code wire to the Pinnacle’s 
coast attorney, who was also Roa \ 
private and personal legal advi 
the end of three hours of torme 
back this long-distance message 
suite: 

“Put your mind at rest. He ¢ 
thing.” ; 

“Neidder can you!” snapped 
furious. “Zhah! Ven dadt cro: 
hiss own money for somethink 
anythink vidt, idt’s time for me 
ones lawyer vadt vond’t tell me 
idt!’” 

That afternoon Isidor Isko 
over to the Pinnacle lot, not as 
ture producer but as chairma’ 
seeing committee for the visiti 
and he found Klekoff and Roab 
in the latter’s gloomy and 
office, with Stuart in attendani 
with more politeness than they 
to each other for many moons th 
of the legal and political forces 
ployed in Washington in case 
would not believe they were 
good. 

That grimness came on Izz 
that glint in his eye as he saw them tog i 
He had wanted to see this; he could} 
telephoned just as well. ¥ 

“Say, looky!” he said. “I gotta fir 9 
what day’ll be best for you to give S«|t 
Shellaby the run o’ your place.” | 

“T’d say that you might set hee N 
day,’’ considered Klekoff. “That | 
you'll let us know sufficiently in ad 
that we can arrange accordingly. W 
you say so, Roabert?”’ a | 

“Vadt? Oh, yes—yes,” replied Ro ? 
awakening with a start. All this wi 
had been listening to his partner's ( 
but not to his words, scrutinizin; 
keenly, his lips parted and his face 
trying to penetrate into the mind con)! 
beneath that scarlet poll; so absorl I 
the occupation that he had not been 
that Izzy was scrutinizing him, T! 
was still watching the mouseho 
quivering with the elation a cat 1 
if it knew the mouse was almost due 
yes, yes,” went on Roabert. “Von 
as goodt as another. Ve godt no sek 
here. Ve are getting ready d’ purest eB 
pictures thadt effer vass pudt in a i/! 
andt ve dond’t care ven ve are cauj) 
idt, aind’t idt so, Klekoff?”’ 

“Eh?” Klekoff roused himself v 
start. He had been studying Roabe ? 
tently, and wondering, wondering, w‘ 
ing what the devil that shrewd 0)! 
meant to do with that stock. Nothir# 
was on the mind of either man now, 4 
was so apparent to Izzy that he @ 10 
snapped his fingers in the fierce joy ‘" 
moment. They were ripe actually t? 
up that stock! “But at that”—K* 
was talking again—‘“‘it might be bet! 
fix a date; then it’s off our minds. Su}! 
we say the second Monday. The 
Monday would fit with my plans, wo 
it, Bare " - i 

“Eh? , yes—yes, Monday, 
sure.” 7. 

Izzy turned and inspected Stuart’) 
new and a live interest. He hac 


oa 


Klekoff’s dapper attaché for many 
but this was the first time he hac’ 
known him to be distrait when 
tapped him for a yes. What was 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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7ZRHAPS you keep on 
-paying high prices be- 
ase you can’t believe it’s 
osible to get your kind of 
fon suit for One Dollar. 
+ so—you don’t know 
okis! 

‘ou don’t know what mil- 
as of men do know—that 
} all’round satisfaction 
‘kis cannot be surpassed 
tiny price. 

ots of underwear which 
9:s double cannot equal 
hinainsook and other high- 
rde fabrics that are 
sd in Topkis. 

ind Topkis really 
t! Skillful design- 


Topkis costs so little 
that many buy it by 
the box. Six union 


suits for $6—about 


half what 
underwear of like 
quality costs. 
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ing and generous yardage 
insure roomy comfort at 
every point. Arm-holesample. 
Legs extra wide; extra long. 
Designed to keep on fitting 
throughout long wear. Seams 
stoutly stitched. 

Reliable dealers charge 
One Dollar—no more—for 
the Topkis Men’s Union 
Suit. All acknowledge it’s 
worth more. 

Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 
75c a garment; Boys’ Union 
Suits, Girls’ Bloomer Union 
Suits, and Children’s 
Waist Union Suits, 
75c. InCanada, Men’s 
Union Suits, $1.50. 


most 


Write for free booklet telling 


what to look for in underwear 


‘Torxis BrotHers Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
, General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
with Stuart? Perhaps Izzy was overlooking 
a bet—for everything was fish that came to 
his net. 
VII 

AS was jake. The skeletons were pushed 

back into the closets and the doors 
padlocked. The brass bands were com- 
mandeered, the garlands of posies woven 
and the banners painted, Welcome, Sen- 
ator! We Have Nothing to Conceal. The 
working scripts were bolted in the vaults 
and continuities that read like tracts 
strewn liberally about. The inside sets of 
books were brought from their caves to 
show how the public, by an overwhelming 
cash vote, had decreed as quite fit to be 
seen those pictures that had already been 
released. Schedules of shooting were ar- 
ranged so that wherever they led the sen- 
ator, at 10:30 or whatever, he would see 
only innocent maids milking wholesome- 
minded cows, or a mother praying for her 
wandering boy, or little Eva going up to 
heaven, or something like that. Izzy Isko- 
vitch was surreptitiously sawing off the 
stock of the defunct Venus and True Life 
companies on Roabert and Klekoff indis- 
criminately, and making them so run up 
the price on each other in their scramble for 
secret control of nothing at all that he had 
the stock of both concerns nearly to par 
and handsome profits in his jeans. On 
every side there were eager and shining 
faces like on circus morn, and all the pha- 
lanx had to do was hop into its trench uni- 
forms of pleated shirt fronts and black bow 
ties and receive and banquet the senator 
and his family; also the filberts. This had 
been the crowning stroke of genius—to in- 
vite the local leaders of the now widespread 
agitation to join the investigation and see 
that there were no trapdoors in the spook 
cabinet. Here was where it had started, 
and here let it finish, And Mrs. Anna 
Parsons, with one gasping glance at the 
headlines and the portraits of Mrs. Hop- 
pinscotch and Mrs. Weevil and Professor 
Keane and some others grouped in with the 
senator and the magnates, all in friendly 
juxtaposition, paled and trembled. 

“Boom, boom!” went the big bass drum, 
and ‘‘Um-pa, um-pa!”’ went the big silver 
tuba, and “Blah, blah!’? went the B-flat 
cornet, as the senator and his entourage, 
tired and dusty, descended from their train 
into the arms of as warm a welcome as ever 
greeted enemies and were led straight out 
to do their fishing in adry lake. Nothing so 
pure as the movies in the making, as could 
be observed by all; and not even the ener- 
getic and imaginative Mickey had found 
anything at the end of a solid week to ap- 
pease the insatiate demand for iniquity he 
had roused in the public through the me- 
dium of the mighty press. But on the eve of 
the second Monday the original impetus of 
this gigantic movement that was now quak- 
ing the continent from edge to edge sud- 
denly unjaked everything. Little Audrey 
Parsons, at dead of night, clambered out of 
the window of her ivy-clad convent school, 
scaled the wall in a corner thickly shaded 
by rustling palms, and struck out alone 
under the pallid stars along deserted coun- 
try roads, her clear eyes, unafraid, turning 
to the midnight sky or yonder vague and 
misty mountains or whatever held her 
fancy, her gracefully poised little figure 
trudging on and on into the weird mystery 
of darkness, and leaving no trace. 

Boom, boom! Um-pa, um-pa! Blah, 
blah! Filbert day on the Pinnacle lot! 
Down to the gate marched Klekoff and 
Roabert, apparently as indissolubly united 
as Chang and Eng, the Siamese Twins, 
though they were in a state of mind at that 
very moment to cut the bond right there 
in the bright morning sunshine if each had 
not been afraid of bleeding to death. Fol- 
lowing them, the heads of this and that, 
with Stuart, the head of the Pinnacle’s fox- 
trotting department, close behind the heels 
of his searlet-haired chief. Boom, boom! 
Bang! Clash! 

And now Klekoff, mounting to a chair 
carried by a rabbit-faced office boy and 
placed tenderly for him by Stuart, began a 
speech of welcome full of such virtuous 
promise as would make the pictures take 
the place of the churches, while Roabert 
beamed up at him to show to the world the 
sugared unity between them. 

Poppy, from the senator’s car, looked 
down on the blatant buncombe with sullen 
eyes. By grace of Stuart, she had satisfied 
that urge which had made her wish to come 
to Hollywood. She had met all the heaven- 
topping stars on and off the sets, and she 
loathed the business. She hated the sticky 
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make-up. She despised the inanity of direc- 
tion, of these artists of the screen being told 
to protrude the lips to register contempt, 
and to lift up the eyebrows to register sur- 
prise, and to do all the other automaton 
things that were such a disillusionment. 
Why, she had imagined screen work to be 
acting, where one became imbued with 
one’s character and swept through the part 
swayed to the toes by the emotions sup- 
posed to be animating the plastered and 
powdered dummy! Then there were un- 
pleasant things connected with the business; 
rough language and crude familiarity, and 
petty jealousy and envy and wrangling, 
and an undercurrent of mental cheapness. 
Oh, yes, the pictures might be very well for 
girls without advantages; but not for girls 
who did not need to worry about clothes 
and a future, and who had a host of clever 
and jolly friends. Nothing for Poppy! 
Not any! 

By all of which she meant that she was 
highly dissatisfied with Stuart. That flaw- 
lessly mannered and absurdly devoted per- 
son had been so sincerely smitten to the very 
core of his queerly constituted being, he 
had been so abject in his adoration of her, 
he had been so assiduous in his attentions, 
so wistful, so considerate, so everything, 
besides being the most wonderful dancer 
with whom she had ever danced, that he had 
made a far more serious impression on her 
than she had at first intended. She had ac- 
tually been considering whether she should 
not allow him to jazz along with her through 
the fox trot of life; but he had one serious 
defect—his eternal yessing. When he played 
Man Friday to Klekoff, sneezing when 
Klekoff caught cold and wiping his lips 
when Klekoff drank, as it were, she could 
have ordered him drowned for it! 

Boom, boom, ta-ra-da-tarra-da! The 
speech was over, and the investigators were 
piling out of their cars—she loathed them 
too—and Stuart came hurrying to help her 
down, smiling, eager as a pup, everything 
in him that was honest shining through his 
clear and undissipated eyes; and to save 
her she couldn’t resist that appeal any more 
than she could in her collie. She beamed 
him a most beaming welcome and laid her 
warm little hand in his outstretched palm, 
and for a moment returned him glistening 
eye to glistening eye. He was a nice thing, 
after all. 

Isidor Iskovitch saw that little tableau 
and grinned. All Hollywood knew what 
was the matter with Stuart; but none of 
them had kept such close track of the affair 
as Izzy, to whose net all must be fish. The 
investigators were proceeding to Stage Four 
to witness the filming of the sweet wedding 
scene in Happy, Happy Harriette; but 
somehow Poppy and Stuart lingered on the 
steps of Stage Five, and Izzy strolled near. 
He had no curiosity about the pictures. 

“Stuart,” called Klekoff. 

“Yes, sir!’’? And Stuart straightened as 
if he were a jumping jack and somebody 
had pulled his string. He hastily excused 
himself, dropping Poppy’s hand and turn- 
ing immediately; and the beam went from 
her as if the same string that actuated him 
had snapped out the light. 

Two pairs of keenly interested eyes 
watched Stuart as he ran across to Kle- 
koff—ran! He took an apparent order, he 
took an apparent scolding and he took a 
curt dismissal, all with such unruffled ser- 
vility, such abject sinking of himself into 
the personality of his chief, that the girl on 
the steps of Stage Five, when he hurried 
back to her, gazed down on him with 
cold contempt for a moment, then, with- 
out a word, whirled on her heel and went 
inside. 

Izzy sauntered alongside the crestfallen 
young man and observed, with that subtlety 
for which he was famous, “Say, you got 
a awful crush on the senator’s daughter, 
ain’t you?”’ 

Stuart, glancing at him with reproof, 

tried to walk away, but a bony clutch was 
on his sleeve. 
_ “Well, I wantta slip you some friendly 
information. You’re gonna lose out with 
that girl unless you show some spunk. If 
you wantta make a hit with her, let her 
hear you say no the next time Klekoff wants 
you to say yes!” 

Upon casting that sticky line to the lee- 
ward, Izzy walked away chuckling, without 
waiting for any more lofty reproof or to see 
the wince; for the barb had struck deep. 
Sensitive enough of observation and impres- 
sion, Stuart had already detected that 
irritation in Poppy and its reason, and 
something deep down in him turned faint 
and sick. Something deep down in him was 
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tearing at the very roots and tendrils of his 
system, for his gift had not been acquired. 
He was a born yes man. 

Just then there was a wild shriek from 
inside Stage Five, and the rabbit-faced 
office boy lumbered from the door. Imme- 
diately afterward there rushed out Dot 
Haddon, no longer a reckless roisterer, 
though her eyes were encircled with the 
blue of a gaunt young woman starving for 
virtue’s sake; and she was sobbing and 
shrieking hysterically, Poppy trying to 
soothe her. 

“Get her car quickly, please, Stuart!” 

“Certainly.”” And he jumped from the 
platform. He frowned as he saw the in- 
vestigators coming from the adjoining stage, 
and well ahead of them little Roabert, to do 
whatever covering might be necessary. 
Suddenly Dot’s hysteria stopped. She 
stared as if in stupor for a moment, then 
she trembled and rushed back to the door 
of the stage; but Klekoff appeared in the 
opening. 

“What’s the matter here?’’ he demanded. 

“My little girl! She’s lost! She ran 
away! God knows where my little Audrey 
as 

“Mrs. Parsons!” gasped Margaret Wee- 
vil, clutching the arm of Mrs. Hoppin- 
scotch. ‘Why, it’s the young woman 
who ” Then as she saw that mortal 
terror in the face of the actress she stopped 
abruptly. She knew now why Anna Par- 
sons had shrunk from publicity, and why 
she stayed in this business where she could 
earn so much money—for the proper raising 
of her child. Warm with sympathy, she 
hastily stammered a lie—that she was mis- 
taken, that 

But it was too late. Klekoff had read 
that mortal terror, too, in the face of Dot 
Haddon; and they had all heard of the 
unknown Jeanne d’Arc of this war on the 
motion pictures. The mother of Audrey 
looked about her like a cornered rat. She 
saw bent on her that cruel smile of Kle- 
koff’s, and in his pale eyes his deadly de- 
termination to put her out of the business 
for good and all! She glanced quickly at 


_Roabert. : 


His face was green, and his eyes blazed 
with unrelenting hatred for the woman who 
had brought all this turmoil and jeopardy 
on the industry. She was out! She could 
never get another job in the pictures, and 
the wonderful plans she had formed for 
the future of her daughter lay in the dust; 
and —— 

“T don’t care!’’ she suddenly shrilled. 
“T don’t care! I’m glad I did it! You pic- 
ture producers are all of you teaching the 
children immorality, rousing their curiosity 
about things that are unhealthful for them 
to know! You never for one minute intend 
to keep your pictures within bounds! You 
don’t mean it when you promise it! Why, 
all over Hollywood, right while this investi- 
gation is going on, there are pictures being 
made that will have the suggestive scenes 
put into them as soon as the investigators 
are gone! Right on this very lot The 
Black ——”’ 

“Shut up, you!”’ screeched a woman’s 
frantic voice; and April Blossom, in the 
bonnet and pinafore of Little Sunshine, 
jumped on the platform like a whirlwind. 
Grasping, Dot round the shoulders, she 
slapped a hand over her mouth and began 
to try to pull her away; but the hand of 
Poppy was on April’s arm, and it was a firm 
little hand, trained in horseback riding and 
all the athletic sports—and just then a 
Salvation Army lassie, disguised as Gail 
Pierce, made a flying leap to the platform 
and butted herself on Little Sunshine so 
forcibly that both rolled off. Klekoff had 
stepped forward swiftly to take advantage 
of this break, but before he could reach 
Dot, Roabert was there, all his teeth gleam- 
ing in the first snarl any of them had ever 
seen on his face. 

“Ve hear d’ rest of dis, I bet you, you 
Klekoff! Vadt aboud d’ Black Saindt, 
youngk woman?” 

“The Black Saint’s being made right on 
this lot under the name of Ashes of Pas- 
sion!’’ shrilled Dot. ‘I’m playing in it! 
That’s the sort of thing the producers are 
doing, right in the face of a censorship 
threat! 

“They just can’t stop it, that’s all; and 
nice, sweet little girls like my Audrey may 
go to the devil for all they care! And now 
she’s lost! She’s ——”’ 

The overwrought nerves gave way. She 
ended in a scream and fell back fainting in 
Poppy’s arms, and they carried her into the 
stage, Poppy and Izzy. She already had a 
job on the Iskovitch lot! 


“Well, senator, what have you | 
about this?’’ came the crisp. voice () 
Hoppinscotch. ‘ 

“That I am definitely committed 
need of a drastic control of moti 
tures,” replied the senator, and he | 
gravely to Roabert and Klekoff: }) 
will eventually have a Federal eens 
gentlemen, and you will have broy 
yourselves.” 1! 

But he was talking into deaf ear 
Pinnacle partners had something off 
minds far more blood-stirring th; 
threat. Roabert was breathing si 
that he could not speak, and his e 
were glassy as he lifted a fist to shal j 
Klekoff. But before he could | 
speech struggling within him, Klek 
grabbed him by the arm and dragg 
inside, followed by Stuart. Yq 

“You done it!”’ husked Roabert. | 
toldt me you vass putting somethir 9 
on me, but I vouldn’t belief idt vasg | 
as dis!” . || 

“You’re whistling, it’s as bad as 
cried Gail, coming in with some 
yellow hair in her fingers and a livid | 
on her nose. ‘Say, Heimey, how 
longer are you going to stand for tl. 
head gypping you?” : 

“You go back some blace and 
still!’”? snarled Roabert, then p ok 
wide fist under his partner’s nose, “} |r 
tomorrow I let the mortgache on ou 
ern studios foreglose, den I take 
from d’ same backers dat loaned d’ P | 
d’ money on idt in d’ first blace. Fre} 
on I do business as Roabert’s Pinnag | 
ven I get through splittin’ oudt v: 
and mine in dis business, Klek - 
I aind’t got d’ language for speec 
maybe, but I’m gonna take pleasur 
ing advantage off dis occasion 
an announcement to d’ investi 
dere dat Roabert’s Pinnagle vill mak (¢ 
ingk but clean pictures!” 

“Hot dog!’ breathed the most} 
ested onlooker of them all. rf 

It was Izzy Iskovitch, his lean fac Ik 
ing and his eyes snapping. Ke ; 
minute! This was the big step | : 
spread of his shining disk until there 
be no other luminary so large in the ii 
picture sky—particularly Klekoff. 
split-out was accomplished, by dint |¢ 
stant irritation, the steady dropy 
water that wears away the stone, ar} 

But suddenly the creases spranj iI 
between Izzy’s eyes. Klekoff had 
Roabert back toward the chapel :/: 
was pleading with him in a tense 
of which only the sibilant hiss was all 
Roabert, at first truculent, was now} 
ing. Of course this hadda happen. | 
two had their business so mixed up | 
be afraid to split out. Maybe he’ 
hammer away at ’em another yei) 
breathless anxiety he waited, b 
his psychic perceptions to that 
controversy; then the hisses begar 0 
less sibilant, less violent. The p/n 
were approaching an understanding’ 
whispers disappeared. They were 
ing in inaudible monotones now. Thif 
clearing up matters, and if they go'0 
quiring too closely into the facts e 
find that somebody else had been 
an acid-tipped rod into their de 
and Just then Klekoff called: | 

“Stuart!” 3 

Stuart and Poppy were bringing I 
of a new hysteria, the office boy 
just brought the word that Audr 
been found in Mrs. Briggs’ ca 
matically Stuart obeyed Klekoff’s 
as he turned he caught the eye of Izz 
that eager opportunist, with a wil 
at any sprat, nodded toward 
Stuart, understanding him perfec 
flustered when he reached the ‘? 
Klekoff. 

“Say, Stuart, Roabert says that } 
the purchasing of that stock. I did © 
gin it, did 1? Didn’t I buy my firs} 
Life stock three days after I hear" 
Roabert was buying the stock of 1’ 
Venus?” | 

Perhaps nobody but a yes mé’ 
understand the heart of a yes mé ' 
understand why he says yes. 4° 
Stuart’s type, such as are found clos‘! 
the persons of the sort of importa a 
who seem to need them, are usually, : 
ruptible, safe and loyal to the last \)! 
their blood, or they couldn’t hold thi} 
for years. Stuart had been like tha 
now there had come a tug at h 
mainspring of motive, something 
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-aiver. Up there stood Poppy, looking 
t im with that little curl on her lip that 
ready to turn into scorn, and so deep- 
ed had become his obsession that he was 
ty to commit murder for her—any- 
hg! She couldn’t respect a man who 
n't aman. She couldn’t marry a fellow 
+ would be a supine echo of some other 
1%, and—and Perspiration broke 
u on Stuart’s brow, his blood vessels 
» led in his temples, his lips moved nerv- 
uy. He tried to show her that he was 
+t she would like him to be, but—but— 
4st couldn’t be done! He had been 
a:d on by his chief for corroboration! 
Vit was the question? Oh! Did Klekoff 
en the buying first? Certainly not. And 
7 a gasp he blurted loudly ‘‘No!”’ 
wiftly he glanced at Poppy to see the 
eh warrant in her eyes; but she flashed 
tim a dazzling smile, and while he was 
4 bewildered over that he found the 
siunded Klekoff shaking him roughly by 
sshoulder and shouting at him ‘“‘ What? 
Vit? What?” 

‘Dadt does settle idt!’’ screamed Roa- 
ei, and now he was white hot in his re- 
esd fury. ‘“‘Even your own yes man 
ol’t lie to bear you oudt no more, you 
930 crooked! Go vay from me! You’re 

ake!” And tearing loose from the fran- 
elutch of his partner, he darted out of 
uloor and to his car, Klekoff after him as 
en across the empty lot, for thesenator’s 
ay was gone. Stuart stood paralyzed, 
i¢ he tore out after Roabert and Klekoff. 

Wait, Roabert! It was all a mistake! 
tought the chief said it the other way 
«cond! I meant yes!” 

‘ belieffed you d’ first time!’’ yelled 
pert, stepping into his car. “I said I 
eidn’t belieff you under oath ven you 
ad Klekoff, but I belieffed you ven you 
li; d’ truth!” He turned with a nervous 
rt A Salvation Army lassie was climbing 
| ie other side of the car, with The Black 
ait in her hand—the original play. Roa- 
st looked at it, and his eyes gleamed. 
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WRE, mavourneen, I mind the day— 

Yind ah, the day was fair! 

higood sun on the fields of hay, 

din your shining hair. 

fal was the toil; but arms were 
strong 

Ad young hearts full of cheer 

hi bubbled from the lips in song 
Tr all the world to hear. 

Aj dear is toil when the wee colleen 

n ? little cradle swings between! ) 


nnd the coming home at night, 
we dust on my old brogans, 
lufriendly peat fire burning bright, 
‘ve shine of the dairy pans. 
ont the hot and stony way 
1 the clutch of a 
tiny hand, 
 ?e voice calling 
me to play 
C, the border of 
Babyland. 
ont the dust and 
the long bo- 
__reen 
‘he the little cra- 
dle swings be- 
tween! 


ong birds wing 
south when 
leaves grow 
old 
4id fades the 
trembling year. 
Umpty hangs the 
nest; and cold 
e bracken rus- 
_ (les drear. 
00 comes the snow 
nd spreads 
above 
e field their 
right wings 
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“Drive on, Billy,” he ordered, and the car 
moved away from Klekoff and Stuart, 
gathering speed as it left them behind. 

“T could cut my tongue out, chief!” 
husked Stuart in an agony. 

_ “Go on and doit!” shrilled a harsh voice 
just behind them. It was April, with her 
hand to her head and carrying a sunbonnet 
ae was all in tatters. ‘‘You poor simp! 

ou —— 

But Klekoff stopped her. There was a 
savage gleam in his pale eye for the woman 
who had urged him into this mess, and the 
smile he bent on her was of that deadly 
variety at the baleful effect of which on 
others she had often wondered. Now she 
knew. 

“Beat it,’ he said quietly. ‘‘ Your con- 
tract’s up at the finish of this picture. It’s 
up on the fifteenth of next month, isn’t it, 
Stuart?” 

“Yes,”’ said Stuart, and Klekoff looked 
at him a moment. 

“And yours is up now!” 

_ With this he walked away, April follow- 
ing him to clamor and appeal, and to 
threaten if the appeal failed; but Stuart, 
suddenly all limp, sat on the water plug 
just behind him; and finding tears on his 
lashes, pulled out a silk handkerchief, held 
it across his eyes and frankly cried into it. 

From the distant door Poppy Shellaby 
viewed that proceeding with inexpressible 
scorn. It marked her final severance from 
pictures and everything pertaining to 
them; then there was a voice in her-ear, a 
man’s voice, high-pitched and untrained, 
but sympathetic: 

‘Say, looky! I guess you think that fella 
Stuart’s a bum, an’ no good, but I wantta 
tell you somethin’. He’s erying right now 
because by a accident he turned out to be 
disloyal for the first time in his life, an’ if 
you can think of anything better to cry for, 
I’ll hunt you up a medal.” 

The senator’s daughter had at first 
turned on Isidor Iskoviteh angrily; but as 
she looked over at Stuart, sitting on the 
water plug, crushed because he had been 


Sure, listen to the black wind blow! 
Sit closer, love, the peat burns low! 


Just you and I! Ah, mavourneen— 
And the empty cradle swings between! 
—Lowell Otus Reese. 


The Pipes of Pan 


HERE is a music in the air, 

A sound my heart can ne’er mistake. 
I hear it round me everywhere ; 

The frog within the reedy lake, 
The brown wren in the bramble brake 

Lift up their voices and sing. 
The woodland choruses awake 

At Pan’s preluding of the spring. 


The hills are bleak; the trees are bare; 
In shady dells the snow still lies. 


Humboldt County, California, Memorial Redwood Grove 
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unfaithful to a trust, the moisture came into 
her own eyes; and jumping down from the 
platform, she hurried over to him to startle 
him with a soft hand on his furrowed brow. 


The Devil was sick—the Devil a monk would 
be; 
The Devil was well—the Devil a monk was he. 


Roabert was the first man to desert the 
unprofitable sweetie pictures when the cen- 
sorship agitation seemed to die down, be- 
cause of the slowness of legislation and the 
fickleness of public interest, and he was led 
to his speed by a frantic desire to be on the 
market with the Roabert-Pinnacle version 
of The Black Saint before the Klekoff- 
Pinnacle version of that dramatic gem could 
be released. On which there followed the 
entire color gamut of Saints. 

“What I cannot understand,’ said Sen- 
ator Shellaby, viewing one of these flam- 
boyant productions, “is why these fellows, 
knowing that Federal censorship with dras- 
tic penalties is on the way and bound to 
come, will persist in digging their own 
graves. But they will do it, won’t they?” 
And he turned to his son-in-law, whose 
opinion he had come to value very highly, 
personally. 

“Yes,” said Stuart, and Poppy laughed. 

Isidor Iskovitch was even more inter- 
ested than the censorship promoters in 
those two Black Saint films, for they 
marked the complete and final split of the 
Pinnacle partners, who, though using the 
Pinnacle as a mutual distributing medium, 
were financing themselves separately, and 
both were weakened thereby; and Isidor 
crowed mightily over his old friend Enoch, 


who gleamed in every point as he answered | 
hotly, “Say all you please, but theoret- | 


ically I was right. 
two men was not due to you, Izzy, but to 
an accident.” 

“T’m laughin’, Flackman.”’ 
was. “I guess if I bait my trout line with a 
hundred hooks every mornin’ till I catch 
my fish, you’d say it was a accident!” 


gS 
C 


Lys 


Sine 


But merry pipings do declare 
The winter to his fastness flies. 
A voice, prophetic, from the skies, 
As north the wild-goose wedges wing, 
Cries down and bids our spirits rise, 
For Pan is piping up the spring. 


With song the robin wooes his mate, 

And fields are full of noisy crows. 
A prescience articulate 

Dwells where the dark pine forest 
TOWS. 

The bold arbutus braves the snows, 
' And through each thrilling, living thing 
A quickening ecstasy now flows 

At Pan’s processional of spring. 


L’envoi 


In every vagrant air that blows 
The wild, blood- 
stirring echoes 
ring, 
For all the heart of 
Nature knows 
Now pipes Ar- 


spring. 
—Thomas Lomax 
Hunter, 


To a Girl About 
to Love 


Y HEART that 
broke so many 
times, 
And always in a 
different place, 
Has mended been as 
many times 
Without a trace. 
And just because it 
looks so new 
Your fingers itch to 
break it too. 
I don’t care greatly 
if you do; 
The next in line 
has mending 
glue. 


—Mary Carolyn 
Davies. 


The split-out of those | 


And Izzy | 


cadian Pan of 
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lasts a lifetime 
— select yours 


carefully 


PRING is the time when every 

woman buys a new supply of 
pretty things. To keep these dainty 
things handy, fresh, unwrinkled, 
whether traveling or at home, you 
need the unequaled convenience of a 
wardrobe trunk. Then when you are 
ready for that trip the only thing nec- | 
essary is to close the trunk, and you're 
off—no packing. 

The wardrobe trunk you buy should 
last many years. Select one which 
will give you the greatest satisfaction 
and most advantages. 

The new Belber Safe-Lock Ward- 
robe Trunk offers an advantage with- 
out parallel in wardrobe trunks. It 
eliminates stooping to unlock catches. 
Just turn the lock up or down to lock 
or unlock every catch at once. 

You will prefer a Belber through 
years of satisfactory service. Its very 
appearance reflects most discriminat- 
ing taste. Attractively priced from 
$40 up. 

Whatever you require—suit-cases, 
traveling bags, ladies’ fitted cases— 
you will find that Belber Traveling 
Goods combine the highest quality 
with very moderate prices. 

Write for our booklet—‘‘ The Style 
in Wardrobe Trunks—and how to 
pack.’’ You will find it helpful in 
selecting the style you desire. Free 
upon request. 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Belber 


SAFE-LOCK 
WARDROBE TRUNK 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
FINE TRAVELING GOODS 
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Take ii 
Your Place ' |h¥ 
in the Band | 
in 30 Days! 


F you have been longing to join your 

musical friends in their enjoyable, 
money-making activities, the way is now 
opened up for you to do it. No longer do 
you need to hold off because of the pros- 
pect of months of tedious, difficult prac- 
tice. The world’s most revolutionary 
improvement in band instruments—Con- 
tinuous Conical Bore—makes it possible 
for you to play the instrument of your 
choice almost from the start! 


ty 
i 


An Epoch-Making Development! 

Hard was the way of the beginner on 
old style brass instruments. No two were 
alike. A man able to play one cornet 
might find difficulty in playing another. 
Each instrument had to be ‘‘favored”’ for 
its individual peculiarities and imperfec- 
tions. Notessometimes had tobe “ faked,”’ 
or produced artificially; ‘“wolf’’ tones 
were common; technic had to be sacrificed 
for tone, or tone for technic. 


(Connie 


Continuous Conical Bore 
Band Instruments 


follow Nature's own law that a sound 
wave ‘‘expands diametrically as it trav- 
els.” Even through the valves the Coni- 
cal Bore is maintained. The results are 
tones absolutely true to pitch in any 
key or interval. There is a marvelous 
absence of resistance, giving an increased 
register of pure, velvety texture. No 
more forcing your instrument. Right 
from the beginning you find it remark- 
ably easy to produce tones true to pitch, 
delicate and smooth. 


Easy Terms—Act Now! 


Don’t hesitate any longer! You, too, can be- 
come an accomplished musician, with all that it 
means of popularity, enjoyment and increased 
earning power. Do as others have done. Take 
your place in a band in thirty days after you 
receive the instrument! Send coupon for FREE 
catalog containing the whole wonderful story. 
Mention whether you want band instrument or 
saxophone. Easy monthly payments can be ar- 
ranged, so you can pay for the instrument even 
while you are playing it. Many have made but 
one payment and then paid the remainder in a 
lump sum out of their earnings. Mail coupon today ! 


Dealers !—Some Choice Territory Still Open—Write ! 


LYON<§, HEALY 


Inc. 
Everything Known in Music 
Est. 1864 « CHICAGO 
Clip and Mail 
For Free Book! 
r a a omens meet ee / 


LYON & HEALY 
65-83 Jackson Blyd., Chicago 
Please send me full details of your Easy Pay- 
ae Plan and illustrated Catalog checked 
ICLOW 


(] Lyon & Healy Saxophones 
O) Lyon & Healy Band Instruments 


H 

i 

| Name_ 
| 
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Mrs. Bartow’s maid three dollars a week to 
| eomein and start the dinner for her, and she 
makes all the rest. I think I ought to do 
| something like that with my time, Pete; 
not selling gloves, of course.” 

“Uh-huh.” F 

‘Oh, I’m so glad you agree with the idea. 
| I’ll start to look around for something to- 
morrow.” , 

““What’s that?”’ asked Pete, emerging. 
“You'll start what tomorrow, Martha?” 

“Looking for work. I’m going to find 
something to do.” 

“You certainly are not, Martha,” blus- 
| tered Pete. “Who put such a fool notion in 
your head? You tell Mrs. Bartow to keep 
her three dollars and start her own dinner— 
your place is right here. Why, I think it’s a 
piece of impudence for her ——”’ 

“Tf you’d only listen to what I say!” 

“Now, Martha, I listened very carefully. 
You said you wanted to go to work. Well, 
I know where a couple wind up when 
they’re both working, and that is in a hotel. 
I don’t want to live in any hotel. So I’m 
going to do all the work that’s done by this 
outfit—and that’s final!” 

He scowled fiercely and swung his hand 


| and plunged back into his paper with the 


utmost determination. He hoped that he 
was terrorizing her, knowing that if she re- 


fused to be terrorized he would infallibly 
give her her way. Pete was a chicken- 
hearted terrorist, but he had learned in the 
course of his two years of married life that 
women are more responsive to form than 
they are to substance; what a man says to 
a woman matters less than how he says 
it. So now Mrs. Pennefether sighed sub- 
missively and asked him to read her some- 
thing from the newspaper. 


Ir 


RS. PENNEFETHER, kneeling on the 

kitchen floor to look at the steak 
broiling under the gas flame, heard Pete 
speaking as he opened the door to their 
apartment. The kitchen was getting hotter 
by the minute, but Mrs. Pennefether’s face 
instantly lost a little of its extra color. 

“My heavens,” she muttered, “will that 
man never get sense? It’s only a pound and 
a quarter, and ” She looked at the 
mashed potatoes and at the string beans, 
and she turned and flew toward her shelves. 
She had heard Pete saying “Come right 
in, Mr. Branley. Mrs. Pennefether will have 
dinner on the table in two shakes; find you 
a bottle of the real stuff, too, if you’re not 
used to going without it yet; and then we'll 
have a smoke and a powwow and see about 
a shakedown for you. Come in, come in!” 

If Pete had no more sense of what was 
right and proper than to bring in an unex- 
pected guest at such an hour, Mr. Branley 
was evidently more sensible. Heseemed to 
be hanging back, and to be yielding only 
with reluctance to Pete’s hospitable en- 
treaties. Mrs. Pennefether had time to do 
something to her hair, and to push and haul 
at her house dress, and to force a hard 
smile, before Pete and his companion ap- 
peared in the doorway. And it wouldn’t 
have been Pete Pennefether if he didn’t 
walk the stranger right into the kitchen. 
Pete learned, but he learned slowly. 

“This is Mr. John Branley, Martha,” 
said Pete. 

“Tt’s lovely of you to come, Mr. Bran- 
ley,” said Mrs. Pennefether in a cultured 
voice. “‘Hating alone with Pete is so dread- 
fully stupid you can’t imagine! Do take 
off —— Where is Mr. Branley?”’ 

“Tliding on me again,” said Pete, reach- 
ing down behind him. “Ah, here we are!” 
And he swung up into his arms a little boy 
of some three years of age. ‘‘Say ‘Hello, 
Mrs. Pennefether,’” he urged. ‘Say it, 
Johnny—go on!” 
| He shook the little boy coaxingly, but 
| golden-haired Johnny had nothing to say. 
| He hung his head and opened his mouth 
and looked at Mrs. Pennefether out of his 
_ big blue eyes, and then he twisted about in 
| Pete’s arms and looked over Pete’s shoul- 
der and out into the hall. 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“Oh, you Pete!” said Mrs. Pennefether. 
“Frightening the child with your foolish- 
ness!’’ She advanced and tried gently to 
detach the boy from Pete, but the little fel- 
low clung like a periwinkle. Pete sat down 
and persuaded the child to sit on his knee. 
Mrs. Pennefether hovered near. “‘Who 
ever heard of a child of that age eating 
pickled herring!’ she exclaimed, snatching 
from Pete the piece of preserved fish he had 
taken at random from the table beside him, 
and which he was about to put into the 
baby’s complaisant mouth. 

“He eats everything, so I was told,” pro- 
tested Pete. ‘‘Never you mind, Johnny; 
I’ll see you’re treated right.”’ 

“Who in the name of common sense in- 
trusted you with that child?” 

“‘Hisfather,’’said Petedefiantly. “‘That’s 
proof enough, isn’t it, that I’m able for the 
job? Natural parental instinct, Martha, 
would warn a father against handing his 
son over to the wrong party.” 

“Where is his father?”’ 

“Let’s start out by asking where his 
mother is.” 

‘Well, where is she?”’ 

“He hasn’t got any. 
Johnny?” 

“No mamma,”’ said the boy cheerfully. 

“Where’s his father?” 

“About a hundred miles beyond Scot- 
land Light, and going farther every minute. 
You know Jack Branley? No? I thought 
Tintroduced him. Jack is this boy’s daddy. 
Jack isa very special friend of mine, Martha. 
I never brought him around to the house 
beeause I thought you mightn’t like him. 
No earthly reason why you shouldn’t, you 
understand. And then he hasn’t been in 
the city much; he’s a traveling man. 
Travels for a men’s wear house. Well, 
Martha, I went down to the pier this 
afternoon to see Jack off—he’s sailing for 
EHurope—and there was old Jack with this 
little trickster. He was expecting the boy’s 
nurse any minute; but she hadn’t come 
yet, and they were shooing visitors off the 
ship. Then the whistle blew, and Jack 
shook hands and said, ‘Will you mind 
Johnny here until Mrs. So-and-So comes, 
like.a good fellow?’ And he told me what 
she looked like, and gave me the name and 


No mamma, 


address up in One Hundred and Second | 


Street.” 

Pete lit a cigarette. 

“Well?” 

“Now don’t crowd me, Martha,” he 
said. ‘‘I want you to get this story right 
the first time. Well, Mrs. Who’s-This— 
what’s this her name was—an odd name— 
began with an L—Jones! That’s it! 
Jones— Mrs. Jones—yes. Well, Mrs. Jones 
didn’t show up, so I went up to One Hun- 
dred and Second Street, to her flat. A fur- 
nished apartment, it was. And what do 
you suppose, Martha? There was Mrs. 
Jones’ daughter that had come on from the 
West to get her mother and bring her out to 
Honolulu! The old lady was all packed and 
a cab was waiting in the street. Well, natu- 
rally, Martha, I couldn’t hand Jack’s boy 
over to her and walk out, could 1? Jack’s 
a friend of mine. The old lady didn’t know 
any of his relatives, and I guess he hasn’t 
got any. Sothere you are. Now what had 
we better do—calla policeman? I suppose 
we could hand Johnny over to the police on 
a charge of being a vagrant and existing 
without visible means of support, couldn’t 
we?” 

“Give me that child,’ said Mrs. Penne- 
fether. ““Gosmoke outside. There, Johnny, 
sit right there and eat that. . . . When 
is this worthless father of his coming back?”’ 

“There you go,” said Pete from the 
livingroom. ‘Jumping to conclusions that 
he’s worthless just because he’s a friend of 
mine. I don’t know when he’s coming 
back. He said he’d see me in the spring. 
He’ll get a board bill to pay when he comes 
back. We can feed Johnny on left-overs, 
Martha, and make a lot of money; Johnny 
doesn’t care what he eats.” 

“Go out and get a bottle of milk,” or- 
dered Mrs. Pennefether. ‘‘Get the certified. 


| THE KEY TO THE CORNER | 4 


And a package of zwieback and come) 
There now, the steak’s burned, making: 
silly jokes! Never you mind, angel, _ 
Aren’t you out of the house yet?” 


I = 
;' 
pre PENNEFETHER, sitting a) 
desk in the big real-estate office 
per, Inc., on West Seventy-secon 
saw Harry Flasher approachi 
made a noise through his nose 
again over the rent statement he w 
paring, ignoring the rich builder. 
must have noted this display of ind 
but he only increased the cordi 
grin. He was a middle-aged man, 
fat and gray; his small and 
black eyes were sunk in a face t 
color of fresh pork sausage. 

“Hello, Pete,” he grunted, si 
and pushing his derby hat toward th 
of his round head. ‘How are th 
Pete?” 

“Good morning, Mr. Flasher,” 
nodding curtly and then resuming 

Flasher looked at him steadily f¢ 
seconds, brooding over him. T 
lodged two fat cigars from his t 
coat pocket, placed one at Pete’s 
lit the other. He crossed his short 
looked comfortably about him. 

“No hurry, Pete.” 

“None at all,’”’ agreed Pete; an 
til he had finished the work in h 
lean back and look evocativ 
builder. 

“Smoke up,” urged Flasher, pu 
cigar on his desk. 

“No,” said Pete, “‘thanks.” 

Flasher returned the rejected cig 
waistcoat pocket. 

“Pete,” he said, “I want you 1 
that West End Avenue house for i 
one near Ninety-ninth Street. Yi 
ber you were on it for mea coupl 
ago? I changed my mind abo 
and now I want it; and I’m sending 
it because you’re a good friend of 
I want to hand you the commis 

“That so?”’ said Pete. “‘Then 
you send your young nephew 
couple of days ago—young Sami 
man that’s just starting out in 
estate game?”’ , 

“Who says I sent my nephew a 
cried Flasher fiercely. ‘“‘It’s a lie, 
can tell it to whoever said so!” — 

Pete’s eyes glistened and his fa 
dened; he leaned forward and p 
cigar from Flasher’s waistcoat. 
and then he pointed it at the buil 

“Now look here, Harry,” he 
more forcefully, ‘‘don’t hand me 
ment about something that I kn 
you and your methods, Harry—kni 
backwards. 

“Tknow allabout you! You wan 
who told me you sent Sammy | 
after the house, and tried to cu 
me and take my commission? 
Rapp, the owner—that’s who it y 
that good enough for you?” 

“The owner?” repeated Flash 
mounting utterance. ‘He told - 
Pete? Then it must be so. 
Goldman is my nephew, isn’t he? 
give him a favor and help 
shouldn’t I?” 

“With my money,” said Pete 

“All right,” said Flasher, gri 
patiently. ‘‘I’m sending you afte 
ain’t 1? You ain’t hurt any, areyo 
holler over nothing, Pete.” 

“You came back to me bets 
couldn’t get the house except th 
I think I’ll offer it to somebody el 

“‘Now please, please,” said Flas 
noyedly. ‘‘You’d bite off your nose t0 | 
your face, wouldn’t you? And ther) 
wonder you don’t make money. 


what’s the matter with you people G t 
h 


les) 


you mix up business and pleasure. 
call-me a crook, tell me I’m a liar—w 
I care? I’ll do business with you. 
much fun I’ll have taking a prot 

(Continued on Page 101 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
u Don’t talk like a child, Pete. Goon, 
--e that house and make a dollar!” 
“ believe you would, darn you,”’ said 
telaughing in spite of himself. “What 
yu want the house for, Harry?” 
“hat I want it for? To you I’ll tell it, 
te but keep it under the hat. My niece 
ting married, and I’m going to make 
- nice wedding present. I made the 
rage and now I’m going to give them a 
oto live in. Keep it quiet, Pete.” 
*oneed to. You don’t want this house. 
uan’t get possession. It’s been leased.” 
*sased? Leased?” 
“hree days after you threw the deal 
w a lawyer named Crumpton walked in 
“end took the house for five years.” 
“ut see here, Pete, you knew I wanted 
wthouse! What did you care what I 
d You knew I wanted it. Yes, you did! 
wmuch does he want for his lease?”’ 
* ake me an offer.” 
*\l pay whatever he wants for it!” 
‘ve thousand dollars?” 
“id I say no?” 
Pe leaned back and puffed the cigar. 
“ter buying the house from Joe Rapp, 
1: willing to pay another five to get rid 
‘} lease. If you want to give your niece 
‘ose, Harry, you can. buy a cheaper one 
wthat, and just as good. I'll sell you 
ster house that isn’t leased.” 
“hte, you’re a tough customer,” said 
user, chewing on his cigar. “Now I’ll 
et to you straight.’’ He lowered his 
cand hitched his chair nearer. ‘I need 
wtouse, Pete. I’ve been quietly collect- 
-\e corner as a site for a fifteen-story 
amnent house. I’ve got the other seven 
iss sewed up—I can take them when I 
nthem—but I got to have yours. It’s 
2 »y to the corner.” 
Pie opened a small atlas of the city and 
ni to the neighborhood of the Rapp 
is. He nodded his agreement. 
"’s twenty feet from Ninety-ninth 
, and its yard forms an L to the south. 
sie key to the corner. Eight houses, 
? “hat would give you one hundred and 
1 set by one hundred. Nice corner, 

Worth about three hundred and 
yhousand dollars, I should say. Let’s 
—1ight into three hundred and fifty is 
r-three—something over forty-three 
wand dollars for each house. And this 
2 the key to the corner! You got to 
véhis one. And I don’t suppose you’re 
yig anything like that much for the 
ass down the street—the ones that can 
le; out of the corner. Why, say, Harry, 
8 jouse is worth to you a 
“nirty-five thousand dollars,’’ said 
sr, looking him in the eye. ‘I trusted 
1,?ete.” 
“ou trusted me when I was about to 
dhe thing out for myself,’ grumbled 
te “However, I won’t hold you up. But 
1 have to give Joe Rapp as much as 
ylidy else.’’ 
“m giving him more!’ protested 
ser. “‘I ain’t paying no thirty-five 
yuind dollars apiece for the other houses. 
mof the owners know the plot is being 
leed. When you get me Rapp’s con- 
« I'll show you the others. Is that 
r} 


? 


“6od enough. But you’ll have to buy 
ekshat lease from Crumpton.” 

“() get it for me. Give the sucker a 
juind dollars for his lease and make him 
diionaire for the rest of the week. Get 
sy10ow, Pete. Keep in touch.” 

Pie went home for lunch that day. He 
loced the door and entered. Mrs. Pen- 
‘\er was sitting in the big mohair chair; 
a y was on her lap, with his head against 
"least. Her arm was cuddling him. He 
S ‘inking a cup of milk absent-mindedly 
djas listening to a story about a little 
y ho gave a nice horse a bite of his red 
pl Itseemed to Pete, listening, that his 
e' story was pointless, a mere stringing 
dul cireumstances, without plot or trick, 
d aite in the highbrow literary manner; 
t ee simply ate it up. Johnny didn’t 
etilk and wouldn’t drink it when he had 
‘Tin about him. 


“lind him, and I’ll get the lunch,” said 
'sPennefether, perceiving her husband. 
Si put Johnny down and went into the 
¢hn. Pete sat on the floor and began to 
ila house of blocks. 

‘Thaven’t been able to do a thing all 
ring but take care of him,” she called. 
{@as my heart in my mouth every min- 
2. One child is more trouble than taking 
relf a houseful of grown-ups.” 

‘dis father will be coming back soon 
W| said Pete. 


THE SATURDAY 


_There was an interval of silence in the 
kitchen. Pete poised a block, waiting. 

“But—he’s a traveling man, isn’t he?” 
said Mrs. Pennefether. “He might as well 
leave Johnny here.” 

“Maybe we can make an arrangement,” 
said Pete. “If he pays us ten dollars a week, 
we could mind Johnny for him while he’s 
traveling.” 

“Peter Pennefether,” said his wife, ‘I 
wouldn’t take a five-cent piece! Don’t you 
dare mention such a thing to Mr. Branley!”’ 

Mrs. Pennefether had already eaten her 
lunch, but she sat across the table from 
Pete to keep him company. Pete was in 
the habit of discussing his business affairs 
with his wife; she had had much experi- 
ence, and was always interested. 

“Harry Flasher came back after that 
Rapp house this morning,” he said. 

“Yes? Butit’sleased. Youtold methat.” 

“Did I? Well, he’s going to buy the 

lease too. He’s collecting the corner, and 
he’s going to put up a big apartment house 
there. Fine site. He told me to go get the 
lease for him.” 
. “You don’t say. . You’re not eat- 
ing your sprouts. . . . So he’s going to buy 
the lease, is he? But maybe the tenant 
won’t want to sell it.” 

“He will, after I’ve talked to him,” said 
Pete. “‘From what Flasher told me, I 
think the corner isn’t costing him over a 
quarter of a million, and it’s worth more 
than that; maybe a hundred thousand 
dollars more. And this lease is the only 
thing he hasn’t arranged to buy yet. He 
can afford to pay real money for this lease, 
though naturally he won’t, not if I can buy 
it cleverly for him.” 

““Maybe he might decide not to buy it 
at all, and simply wait until it runs out.” 

“Wait five years? Not a chance! He'll 
build the corner now or never. . . . What 
is that Johnny’s got in his mouth?” 

“A cherry off my hat,’’ said Mrs. Penne- 


fether irritatedly, prying the inedible fruit . 


from the child’s pharynx. Johnny winked 
his watering blue eyes, gulped and ran off 
to try again. ‘‘Positively, that child is 
going to be the death of me,” she said, 
frowning after him. “‘I don’t know whether 
I’m standing on my head or my heels while 
he’s up and about. Oh, listen, Pete, I for- 
got to tell you what he said this morning— 
the sweetest thing ——”’ 

In the afternoon Pete went to see Mr. 
Crumpton, the lessee of the Rapp house. 
Crumpton was a stout and rosy old gentle- 
man who was dozing in a quiet law office on 
Broadway in the lower Sixties. Pete ex- 
plained his mission. 

“T don’t care to sell the lease, Mr. Penne- 
fether,’’ said Crumpton. 

“We can make it worth your while,” 
said Pete. ‘“‘My client is anxious to get 
that particular house. I don’t know why 
he should want that particular house, but 
he does. You know how people are who are 
not familiar with real estate; they set 
their hearts on one piece of property. He 
told me that he wants to make a present of 
the house to his niece who is getting mar- 
ried. I shouldn’t be surprised if he would 
give you six or seven hundred dollars to 
give up your lease, if you take him up 
quick before his fancy changes. And it will 
be all clear profit, you know.” 

“But I don’t care to sell, really. I don’t 
need the money. You see, I took the house 
at three thousand a year, and I furnished 
it and sublet it furnished at five thousand. 
The furniture didn’t cost me over two 
thousand—I bought it en bloc in an auction 
room—and twelve hundred of that is a 
chattel mortgage. So I’ve only eight hun- 
dred dollars in the house, and I’m taking 
out a thousand net, besides paying down 
the chattel mortgage. That’s a nice little 
investment and I think I’ll let it stay.” 

“Put a price on it,” said Pete. ‘‘T’ll find 
you another house. By the way, you can 
cancel that sublease, can’t you?”’ 

‘Sixty days. Oh, I suppose if somebody 
wanted to force me out, I’d sell. If some- 
body wanted to give me twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars for my lease 

“Twenty-five thousand dollars!’’ gasped 
Pete. ‘‘Why, man, you’re raving!” 

“T told you that I didn’t care to sell, 
Mr. Pennefether,”’ said Crumpton stiffly. 

“That’s so, too, and I beg your pardon. 
But you gave me a start. I suppose you’re 
open to an offer.” 

“T shan’t reject one without hearing it. 
Good day, Mr. Pennefether. But just a 
moment—pardon me—did you by any 
chance marry a Mrs. Heilprin? The Mrs. 
Heilprin I refer to was a widow who was— 
ah—in business when I knew her. I heard 
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she’d married; and your name is not a 
common one.” 

“That’s the present Mrs. Pennefether.’”’ 

“Ah! Tell her that you saw me, won’t 
you? I knew her years ago, and had the 
highest respect and admiration for her. A 
charming woman, Mr. Pennefether, and a 
very good business woman too. I’m glad 
to have met you, Mr. Pennefether. Let me 
hear from you if your client cares to pursue 
the matter.”’ 

Pete called up Harry Flasher. 

“Take a good hold on your chair, Harry,”’ 
he said, “‘because this is going to hurt a lit- 
tle bit. All set? The tenant of the Rapp 
house wants twenty-five thousand dollars 
for his lease. What’s that? No, you heard 
me right. I said twenty-five thousand—not 
hundred. Sure, he’s crazy. I told him so. 
You'll be a sucker if you talk to him any 
more, Harry. Did I offer him—what? I 
offered him seven hundred dollars. Go 
back and offer him seven thousand? I will 
if you say so, Harry. Seven thousand, eh? 
All right.” fe 


RS. PENNEFETHER flew to the 
door to welcome Pete when he came 
home for his lunch several days later. 

“T’ve got a surprise!” she cried, hugging 
him. 

“Molasses cake?”’ asked Pete, sniffing 
hopefully. 

“Better!” 

“Johnny growing a second row of teeth?” 
he guessed, less eagerly, but cheerily still. 

“Oh, very much better!” 

Pete lost all semblance of pleasurable 
anticipation; she was too confident that he 
wouldn’t be able to guess what was in store 
for him. He felt sure now that he wouldn’t 
like it when he got it. She had surprised 
him less than agreeably a number of times; 
it had not occurred to Mrs. Pennefether as 
likely that when a young man of fifty-four 
has not got some small item of personalty 
it is because he doesn’t want it. Pete had 
no use for jewelry and pocket-filling con- 


veniences, but he was gradually becoming | 


as handsomely appointed as a ringleted 
and perfumed Asiatic. Mrs. Pennefether 
had surprised him with a leather cigar case, 
and with a cast-silver cigarette case that 
weighed almost a pound, and witha match 
safe, and with a cigar lighter that fired with 
gasoline and rope, and with a beautiful stick- 
pin anda glittering tie clasp, and with a refill- 
able pencil of sterling silver, with a seal ring, 
with a key ring to which were attached a 
pocket knife and nail clippers and a cigar 
cutter, with a pocketbook and bill fold. 
These among others, and she was still study- 
ing him. When Pete walkea abroad with 
her gifts thick upon him he almost hated 
himself. So now his pulse did not bound; 
rather he looked gloomy and careworn as 
he walked ahead of her into the living room. 
He stopped abruptly in the doorway. 
“Took, Martha! Come quick!” 
Johnny had got one of the five books 
down from between the bronzed book ends 
and he was lying on the floor with his 
chubby elbows resting on the opened book. 


He seemed to be reading it; but on second | 


glance Pete saw that he was illustrating 


it, editing it. He had a blue pencil and he | 


was earnestly crossing the pages as he turned 
them. 


“That dreadful child!’ cried Mrs. Penne- | 


fether, rushing to the rescue of the book. 
Johnny, bewildered, threatened to cry; Pete 
picked him up and comforted him. 

“Spoil him!” said Mrs. Pennefether 
jealously. “‘That’s right—spoil him! Give 
me that child!” 

“Wouldn’t it be great, Martha,” said 
Pete as he reached for his napkin, ‘‘if we 
had a little fellow like that?” 

“Children are a care,”’ said Mrs. Penne- 
fether. 

“Yes; but, you know, things have been 
different somehow around here since Johnny 
came. He sort of fills the place up. He’s 
really a remarkable child, Martha. Look 
how big he is for his age, and sturdy and 
good-looking! Bright, too. Yes, indeed, 
he’s a child in a hundred—a child in two 
hundred! You’d pick over a bushel of 
children before you found one like Johnny. 
Don’t you wish he was ours?” 

“Tt’s no use wishing,” said Mrs. Penne- 
fether. “But you know I do, Pete.” 

“His father will be back any day now.” 

“T hate to think of it!”’ said Mrs. Penne- 
fether, laughing, with sudden tears in her 
eyes. ‘I’m the silliest thing.’ 

“Talking about easy money,” said Pete 
hastily, “do you know how much Harry 
Flasher had to pay to get that lease from 
Crumpton? Twenty thousand dollars! 
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Your friend Crumpton is one fine bandit, 
I’ll say! It was a hold-up. I don’t say it 
wasn’t honest money; but, gosh, it was 
easy money! That Crumpton must have 
got wind of how bad Harry Flasher wanted 
that corner; it stands to reason he wouldn’t 
have held out for such a price. Well, well, 
he’s not the first man that went it blind and 
finally fell into a butter tub. Things like 
that never happen to me—no. Lucky in 
love is the best I ever got—hey, Martha? 
At that, Harry Flasher got a cheap corner.” 

“Drink your tea,” she said. ‘‘ You know 
I’ve got a surprise for you, Pete.” 

“That’s so, too,” he said, emitting a hol- 
low chuckle. “‘T’ll bet it’s the very thing 
I’ve been wishing for too. It’s wonderful 
how you can think of things I want, 
Martha!” 

She seated him in the mohair chair and 
held a match for his pipe. When he smoked 
in the evenings she always brought him his 
handsome smoking jacket and helped him 
into it so that he should be entirely com- 
fortable; but she waived the smoking 
jacket during the lunch hour. She sat on 
the arm of the chair and put a legal docu- 
ment into his hand. 

“There’s the contract,’”’ she said. 

He opened the document. 

“Why, this is Crumpton’s contract!” he 
said. “‘This is the contract that Harry 
Flasher signed last night to take over 
Crumpton’s lease! How did you come by 
it, Martha?” 

“Tt’s mine!”’ she cried. ‘‘Oh, Pete, we’ve 
got money—twenty thousand dollars!” 

“How—how is this, Martha?’ 

““You remember one day you came home 
and you told me about this house being for 
rent—and I was telling you that I wanted 
to go out and do something to earn money? 
Well, this is what I did, Pete: I took the 
money I had saved up and I got Mr. 
Crumpton to take a lease of this house— 
he’s an old boarder of mine, years ago—and 
I furnished it and sublet it. You know I 
ought to understand about those things, 
Pete, after my experience in letting rooms. 
But everything was in Mr. Crumpton’s 
name. And then you came home yourself, 
and you told me how much Mr. Flasher 
ought to pay me, and I called up Mr. 
Crumpton straight off fe 

“How is it you never told me anything 
about this, Martha?” 

“But you didn’t want me to do any- 
thing, Pete. First off, I was going to fur- 
nish the house and run it myself through a 
housekeeper; but I knew you’d find me 
out, and so I sublet it. Why, Pete, aren’t 
you glad?” 

“But listen, Martha! I’m awfully sorry, 
but you know we can’t take this money. 
We simply can’t take it, Martha.” 

“Why not? The idea!” 

“Tt would be a kind of a fraud on 
Flasher. It looks like it anyway. I’m act- 
ing as broker here, in a confidential ca- 
pacity, and I give you information that 
enables you to hold up my principal. Don’t 
you see, Martha, that we can’t take this 
money? It’s simply out of the question.” 

“But, Pete, what should we do?” 

“Give Harry Flasher back his contract,” 
said Pete decidedly. “‘Let me take it with 
me, Martha.” 

“Have we really got to do that?” 

“ Absolutely!’ 

She had taken the contract from him as 
though to defend it. But now her hand 
opened and let the paper slide onto his lap. 
She rose and turned away and walked 
slowly toward her room. 

“Martha!” he called; but she shook her 
head and shut the door behind her. 

Pete put the contract into his pocket and 
smoked his pipe out with a semblance of 
calm. Then he arose, sighed loudly and 
went for his coat and hat. When he was 
dressed for the street he returned to the 
living room and beckoned enticingly to 
Johnny. He led the baby to the door of 
Mrs. Pennefether’s room, knocked and 
stole away down the hall. Johnny, so de- 
serted, raised a loud and heart-wringing 
wail. The door of Mrs. Pennefether’s room 
opened and she drew the little fellow in. 

Pete met Harry Flasher in Hopper’s of- 
fice during the afternoon. 

“T told you I got that lease, didn’t I?” 
said Flasher. ‘Signed him up last night. 
I told Hopper to tell you.”’ 

“You paid enough for it,” said Pete. 

“What’s that? You think I paid too 
much, do you? Why, say, I got it cheap as 
dirt! If that fellow Crumpton had any 
brains he could have squeezed me for twice 
as much—forty thousand I would give! Oh, 
they got to come clever to fool your Uncle 


Harry—I'll say so. Say, Pete, I got a) 
of a million and a half for a fifteen-sto)_ 
a hundred and fifty thousand to cover, , 
Ill get it back in the rents—and I’m 
to start to tear down in ten days,” 
“Here’s twenty thousand more 
said Pete, handing him the con 
“What’s this?” : 
“T find that Crumpton was a 
wife, and naturally I can’t + 
money.” And he told Flasher the 
“Well, Pete,”’ said Flasher, 
that’s a very proper way for you: 
does you credit, Pete. Shake! — 
to shake hands with a man feels 
So you won’t let her take the 
Here, have a cigar. Here, ta 
you can smoke one after dinn 
Pete took a cigar. 
“And now let’s see,”’ said Fl 
the cigar in his mouth. “What 
low Mrs. Pennefether for her le: 
to do the right thing, Pete. Wh 
think about two hundred and fif 
That would pay her moving ex 
another house and give her a bi 
herself. What do you think?” 
“But, Harry, Mrs. Pennefether 
ing to sell the lease to you at all. U 
circumstances a 
“What?” cried the builder, fi 
grily. He flung the contract 


you? I don’t take it! You may 
Pete Pennefether, but I’m cle 
There’s your contract, and I 
hold you to it! I’ll have my 
you a letter this afternoon a 
where you get off. I’m surp 
Pete. No, I won’t talk to 
nothing to say! Not a word! 


ears and stalked out of the offi 
smoke at every step and looking 
clap of thunder made visible. | 
Pete watched him go, and then ne 
the contract and brought it into Old | 
Hopper’s private room to seek the coy 
of the head of the firm. It was five o’dl k 
and closing time, when Pete emerged. 
He was going to advise Mrs. Pennefe 
that she might accept the benefit of the 
tract now. It would be pleasant to tell 
that—to tell her that they were no long} 
the mercy of a salary check. That tw jy 
thousand dollars, invested cleverly in s \¢ 
strategically situated house as Pete w | 
know how to invest it, would make hist | 
easy as to the future; nothing could ha] } 
to Martha. - ‘, 
And Pete was thinking of somebody & 
too, as he sat weighing the contract i] 
hand in the darkening office; somebod 
had brought memories of springtime 
people for whom even summer was ] 
Pete had meditated profoundly br 
bringing Johnny Branley home. He 
perceived that Martha and he were lea 
a narrowing life, were heading into a co! 
Their interests were constricting. 1 
were clever but unimaginative people, 
marily concerned all their lives with 
business of getting a living; hearty \¢ 
matter-of-fact people. But now they’! 
inevitably drawing in, breaking con 
tions, disengaging themselves, concen’ 
ing on their home; they had had no! 
and vigorous interest in the world to 
them alive to it. But now they had {1 
one; and the money would help there, 
greatly. Pete picked up the telephoné, 
“The West Side Orphan Home? TI 
Peter Pennefether. You remember I | 
one of your boys some time ago on pT 
tion? Peter Pennefether is the name. | 
boy’s name was John Branley—a 
fellow three years old. Yes, that’s th 
Well, say, I’m going to keep him. Yes, - 
Pennefether wouldn’t give him uf nov! 
a cage of performing monkeys! Y¢ 
positive that both his father and mc® 
are dead, are you? I’ll be around tomo)’ 
some time with Mrs. Pennefether and i 
see about the necessary papers. A’? 


fect when I took the boy originally; ' 
still, I don’t object to giving you an} 
surance you may ask for. Suppose | §! 
you a bank balance of twenty thousand” 
lars. Pardon me? Oh, I understand # 
perfectly, and it’s very nice of you, ’ 
you're quite right to be careful. Oh, t 
shall insist on it, sir, now that you /! 
mentioned it—permit me. Yes, with 
Pennefether. Good-by.” , 
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THIS HAPPENED TO MRS.T.G.T. in 
adry river bed of West Texas. These dry cour- 
ses, used as roadways, are frequently swe pt 
by flood-waters from the mountains. What 
experiences have you had from battery failure? 
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to take a more active and more responsible 
part in contributing to the problems of Eu- 
rope are those which will or might arise 
from agricultural pressure in the field of 
politics. : 

To sum up my conclusions upon this 
branch of the subject. The material ad- 
vancement of the United States is stupen- 
dous. I can assign no limits to it. Not 
even the embarrassing possession of nearly 
all the gold of all the world is impeding or 
clogging the wheel of progress. I do not 
think that American economists and finan- 
ciers have succeeded in exploiting to the 
full the extraordinary world opportunities 
which the postwar situation placed within 
their grasp; the explanation of this is in my 
judgment to be found in the fact that with 
all their shrewdness they lack something 
of the sophistication and age-long sagacity 
of Threadneedle Street. But no system of 
protection will hold this people back from 
their onward advance in the race of ever- 
growing prosperity. They will or may in- 
tervene in European politics—a topic to be 
hereafter examined—when they judge it in 
their interest so to do, but the only great 
field of national industry which affords a 
prospect that this conception may procure 
adoption is to be found in the precarious 
situation of the great national business of 
agriculture. 


The Negro Problem 


HIS problem is admitted by most en- 

lightened men in the United States of 
America to present one of the gravest which 
confront their future. And indeed it is 
both historically strange and politically 
formidable. The white migration into this 
rich and unpeopled area wore down in days 
long since past the softness of the indig- 
enous Indian. And having done so it was 
driven, having regard to the poverty of the 
available white population, to call in aid a 
servile population. And so resulted the 
slave trade. A new, virile, ineffaceable and 
very remarkable population became gradu- 
ally established upon the American conti- 
nent. It brought with it for a long time in 
servile conditions very extraordinary qual- 
ities. It was superficially adaptable; it 
was physically immensely strong, resistant 
and resilient; and, what was to be even 
more important, it was attended by im- 
mense procreative fecundity. The problem, 
though difficult, was not unmanageable as 
long as the moral ideals of the United States 
tolerated the existence in its midst of a 
servile class. How long it could have been 
tolerated, how far it was ever tolerable, 
must be left to the historians of the United 
States to determine. Those who still vindi- 
cate, if any such still survive, the cause of 
the South may at least be permitted to 
make the claim that whatever concessions 
it was necessary to make in terms of moral- 
ity in the excuse of their own system, they 
at least perfectly appreciated the ethical and 
social problems which must follow upon a 
substituted and more civilized conception. 

Today the United States appear to be 
confronted by this problem—that more at- 
tractive industrial and social conditions are 
more and more tempting the negro popula- 
tion of the South to migrate northward. 
The South had methods, right or wrong, 
which enabled it, even after the abolition of 
slavery, to cope with its negro problem. 
I am not at all satisfied that the North, to 
whom this problem is novel, has either 
assimilated its realities or prepared itself to 
deal with the social consequences of its in- 
vasion. Almost like a horde of locusts the 
negroes of the South are invading city after 
city of the rich and indiscriminating North. 
A whole area of Chicago—and not a dis- 
reputable one, fifteen years ago inhabited 
exclusively by a white population—has now 
been handed over in undisputed possession 
to the dark invader. And a large dealer in 
real estate who has spent his life carrying 
on that business in Chicago informed me 
that he could at present discern no limit to 
the invasion or to the encroachments in- 
volved in it over the adjacent tenements 
and streets of Chicago. 

No one who has traveled much in the 
United States of America will ever speak 
unfavorably of the colored population, 
taken as a whole. It has indeed many ami- 
able, admirable and attractive qualities. All 
such travelers have in their minds grateful 
recollections of the friendly and courteous 
service, the unaffected cheerfulness of the 
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colored attendants in railway cars. But 
the clear appreciation of the many attrac- 
tive qualities of this cheerful and friendly 
people cannot blind one to the unbridge- 
able wall which the inscrutable purposes 
of Nature have placed between them and 
their white neighbors; and to the grav- 
ity and prominence of the problem which 
exists and must continue, when a strain so 
populous, so virile, so self-productive and 
so unassimilable, coexists on a continent, 
however vast, side by side with a white civ- 
ilization which in many of these respects, 
however superior in others, cannot support 
its competition. 


America and Europe 


PON this disputable subject it is neces- 

sary to write with reserve and to avoid 
generalizations. For opinion in the United 
States upon the present political situation 
in Europe is fluid and, if one may be al- 
lowed a homely expression, streaky. A large 
section of opinion unquestionably distrusts 
what it looks upon as French aggressive- 
ness; and does not even hesitate to allege 
that one menace to the peace of Europe has 
been succeeded by another hardly less for- 
midable. Others, on the contrary, take the 
view that Germany has systematically ever 
since the treaty been avoiding her financial 
obligations thereunder, partly by deliberate 
defiation, partly by the wholesale transfer 
of securities to the United States and to 
other parts of the world. This school of 
thought holds that no method except such 
a one as that of M. Poincaré could bring the 
Germans to their senses, that Mr. Lloyd 
George was sentimental and ineffective in 
this matter, and that nothing but the iron 
hand would effectively secure such liquida- 
tion of German indebtedness as is actually 
practicable. I am inclined to think that 
these schools of thought would be equally 
balanced in the States were it not that the 
airy indifference of France in the matter of 
her indebtedness had greatly prejudiced 
the general French position in the United 
States. 

It is, however, possible to make certain 
broad statements with some confidence. In 
the first place the citizens of the United 
States are now as always ready to support 
with generous warmth, upon however large 
a scale, private charities in relief of the suf- 
ferings of Europe. And indeed in this mat- 
ter their noble exertions in Russia and their 
continued efforts to assist the victims of 
Turkish misrule fill shining pages in the 
history of international philanthropy. Nor 
indeed can any apparent limit be assigned 
to the readiness of this generous and wealthy 
people to contribute in the field of private 
charities to the necessities of a stricken 
world. 

But it must in the second place be made 
quite plain that Americans as a whole look 
upon the continued instability of European 
conditions with uneasiness, with distrust, 
and not without the attribution of a good 
deal of blame. The disordered conditions 
which they see existing everywhere in 
Europe lead them, in my judgment, more 
and more to congratulate themselves upon 
the immense national majority which repu- 
diated the policy of President Wilson. And 
here we touch at once the very heart of the 
American attitude. President Wilson un- 
dertook responsibilities and made commit- 
ments the like of which no former President 
of the United States has ever attempted. 
He pledged the support of the United States 
of America to a League of Nations which 
possessed some measure of supersoy- 
ereignty. He did this without the slightest 
real indication that the American nation 
was behind him in this attempt, and with 
many striking danger signals that it was not. 

When I visited the United States in 1918 
I incurred much censure by emphasizing in 
an address delivered to the New York Bar 
Association and afterward reprinted in 
My American Visit, the points which led 
me very greatly to doubt whether the 
American nation ever would, or indeed ever 
ought to, accept the League of Nations in 
the shape conceived by President Wilson. 
I was immediately assailed by the shrill 
idealists of two continents. I was told— 
quite untruthfully—that I was attacking 
President Wilson and his policy. I was told 
that I was an unimaginative materialist; 
and that I had done more harm by this one 
speech than good—if any—by all the other 
speeches I delivered in the United States of 


America. I can afford to dwell with some 
complacency upon this incident; for, so far 
as I am aware, I was the only Englishman 
holding any public position who quite 
plainly discerned from the first that there 
was not the slightest prospect that the 
United States, when consulted, would ac- 
cept the League of Nations. I made this 
speech very deliberately and after careful 
preparation; for I was very anxious to 
direct the attention of the people of Amer- 
ica to the implications which were involved 
in the proposals of the President. For even 
then I saw quite plainly what an unfortu- 
nate situation would result if the President 
involved the world in a treaty which the 
Senate refused to ratify. 

I did not attack—I never have attacked — 
the general conceptions which underlie the 
scheme of the League of Nations. But I 
analyzed with great care some of the more 
patent difficulties from the American point 
of view; and asked plainly and with some 
intentional cruelty whether this was the 
kind of league which American opinion was 
prepared to accept. I may add that I was 
completely undismayed by the stream of 
criticism which an address, the prescience 
of which has since been admitted by nearly 
all the leading papers of the United States 
of America, elicited among the sentimen- 
talists of that day. And naturally I have 
never blamed the United States of America 
for rejecting these proposals the moment an 
opportunity for pronouncing upon them 
was afforded to the general body of citi- 
zens. But at the same time I must care- 
fully guard myself from the criticism that I 
exonerate the people of America from a 
grave measure of responsibility for our 
present misfortunes. They are not them- 
selves, for the reasons I have given, blame- 
ful for having rejected the Treaty of 
Versailles. In rejecting that treaty they 
acted within the undoubted rights of a free 
people legally and even ethically. Had I 
myself possessed a vote in America I should 
certainly have recorded it against President 
Wilson. Their responsibility springs from 
quite another source; and it is a very deep 
one. They are the authors of their Con- 
stitution, responsible for it, and to be 
judged by international misfortunes which 
are caused by its imperfections. Under that 
Constitution the President of the United 
States of America was legally empowered to 
go to Hurope as the representative of the 
American people, armed with prestige, 


~ power and rank to which no other negotia- 


tor could lay claim. For the President of 
the United States of America is during the 
period of his office armed with prerogative 
powers wielded by no other potentate or 
minister in the world today. It is idle to 
say that Europe had plain warning of 
the rumblings of discontent already audi- 
ble in his own country. It was absolutely 
impossible to ask that they should make 
themselves the judges of future political de- 
velopments in America. They were not 
only entitled—they were bound—to accept 
President Wilson as the authoritative ex- 
ponent of American views and American 
wishes. A whisper even which could have 
been construed as disrespectful to this great 
man in the very zenith of his career would 
have been generally and rightly resented 
all over the States. We must throw our 
minds back. This was the period of vic- 
torious intoxication. It was the day of the 
triumphant processions in London, in Paris 
andin Rome. Europe had no choice but to 
accept the workings and the implications of 
the American Constitution. And however 
vivid may have been the apprehensions 
from time to time entertained by those who 
negotiated with President Wilson—and 
they were very vivid—upon the ultimate 
outcome, they could not, without risk of 
causing the gravest offense in America, 
treat him in any capacity except that of an 
exalted plenipotentiary. 

And so the long-drawn drama was played 
out. The United States were pledged to 
become a member of the League of Nations 
and to all the obligations which member- 
ship involved. They were equally pledged, 
jointly with Great Britain, to the pact of 
mutual defense for the protection of France. 
Looking back, it is easy to see now how 
wholly alien both these obligations or sets 
of obligations were to the traditional for- 
eign policy of the United States. But the 
confidence expressed by the President, in 
language so sonorous and so splendid, in-: 
fluenced even the most skeptical of his 


hy 
colleagues. And even those who 
doubted realized the impossibility anc, 
the indecency of challenging his crede) . 
It is not possible even now to judg, 
many of the misfortunes of Europe 
directly due to this tragic and irra, 
optimism. The League of Nations | 
since been truncated. The pact of p{ 
tion influenced and deflected m 
policy of Clemenceau; so that no 
state with confidence how far t 
Ruhr complication was prod 
ditions which would never have 
the French been permitted 
avenues which they reluctantly 
in exchange for the pact. _ yl 
This and this alone is the clain 
Europe has upon American help. J 
very real claim. But I did not 1; 
think it useful, in the speeches wl} 
delivered in the United States, to mal ; 
peals in misericordiam founded upor 
eral claims of sentiment. The Ami¢ 
nation is very just. The claims f 
upon the considerations which 
examined are unanswerable. 
more general realization of the 
table truths in America that we i 
as the best hope of American 
codperation. But we should 
our eyes to indisputable facts 
recognize that the general pc 
United States is as clearly as it 
been one of nonintervention in 
affairs, except so far as unquesti 

ican interests render such 
imperative. And the very imp: 
of President Wilson’s propo 
political hurricane which subm 
have made it infinitely more di 
reversal of that decision to be 
any political party. The subj 
come one of the great historic ec 
between parties which Peer 


little difficult to raise clear an 
defined issues. I see no sign that the] 
cratic Party has the slightest in ta 
compromising its electioneering pro 
by any real reversion to the propos 
President Wilson. And the Re 
Party, which won so remarkable a+ 
upon this issue, is showing co! 
nervousness even in relation to the p 
International Court, modest as 
posal seems to those who formerly 
themselves for and against sch 
grandiose. bee 
My conclusion therefore upon this 
of the subject is that the proposals 
dent Wilson and any comparable pi 
have been not only decisively h 
time rejected by the American 
That people will never adhere to any 
of Nations which imposes upon 
merely the degree but even the kind |! 
sponsibility which the President 10 
mended. Nor will it ever pledge it 
any international undertaking reset 
in the slightest degree the pact of prot fl 
which President Wilson believed his 
authorized to offer to France. |. 
The United States will, in other» i 
continue to pursue their traditional ie 
That policy is founded upon the cony li 
that the first duty of a nation is tot 
nationals; that peace is better thai 
that the geographical aloofness 
United States of America affords t 
ernment of that country excep : 
portunities of protecting its citizens /0 
the horrors of war; and that it is the 
every American Government to 
the risks of international complica 
every situation which does not 
menace a primary American interes 
But this people is as conscientious 
cool in measuring the extent of any?’ 
national responsibilities, and I am (| 
that there exists already a great bi 
opinion, likely to become strongé 
than weaker, which, in virtue of th 
erations which I have attempted tc! 
will more and more insist that the 1 
States do labor under a great respo 
ity to Europe, and ought to contrib 
its salvage by any methods which ¢ ® 
conflict with the principle of foreign > 
which they regard as axiomatic. i 


- | 
America and Great Britai 


<_} eo ie 

ae branch of the subject again re 
- to be examined with care and t 
with delicacy. For here again ge 
tions are extremely misleading. It 
(Continued on Page 109) — 


(Continued from Page 104) 
eltogether wrong to underrate the ap- 
e, which British descent makes to a great 
xion of the American people. In that 
rage amalgam of confluent populations, 
Ith has not yet made, though it will one 
4;make, a homogeneous people, a certain 
1ifaction and even a certain pride is felt, 
gonly by those millions whose teeming 
»stors sailed in the Mayflower but also 
ythose whose grandfathers or fathers 
»» left in the last hundred years Liver- 
9 or Birmingham or Manchester, to seek 
» fortunes in a new world. Englishmen 
ising the States are frequently touched 
y 1e numbers who come to them claiming 
» their grandfather was a Liverpool man 
» at their grandmother was from Somer- 
tiire. 

Ye must not therefore ignore, though we 
x: be careful not to exaggerate, the effect 
| merica of an ancestry which those who 
os2ss it greatly, and rightly, value. Why 
ed should we be guilty of the affecta- 
9 of pretending that it is not a distinc- 
9 to be sprung from the loins of these 
n islands, which for nearly a thousand 
23 have flung their intellectual and po- 
‘1 influence into the farthest corners of 
ic a world as was known to each genera- 
oof its countrymen? But it is none the 
srue that every sentimental appeal has 
sactions. None of the other European 
syrs which have largely contributed to 
‘epopulation of the United States has in 
mrican eyes the unfortunate historical 
¢d of the British people. The disastrous 
fets produced by King George III and 
a North are even now—incredible as it 
@ appear—hardly exhausted. Indeed, 
ui of the sympathy of the United States 
it Ireland sprang from a vague convic- 
oithat Ireland had for centuries been 
eed much as Lord North tried to treat 
veimerican Colonies. The influence of 
sirical textbooks in the public schools of 
mrica has frequently in this connection 
se explained. Their authors talk much 
icjuite justifiably of Lord North and the 
ir. They give less prominence to the 
so and generous eloquence of Lord 
hiham and Mr. Burke. 

Te folly of which those were guilty who 
er at that time unhappily in control of 
i estinies of Great Britain ought not to 
in our eyes to the fact that even in that 
aj: quarrel there were two sides. The 
ai burden of the defense of the American 
oliies, so far as those colonies were men- 
ei—as they constantly were—by Euro- 
2a powers, fell upon Great Britain. It 
asinquestionably right that those colo- 
should make some contribution to an 
aprial expenditure without which they 
us incontestably have fallen the victims 
-aluropean power which would certainly 
atiave treated them better than Great 
ritin. But the difficulty was that the 
icies never could agree, and never would 
2, upon the proportion which they. 
ig; to pay. “‘No representation, no taxa- 
oY has a noble sound; but the conse- 
uezes are less noble when you really mean 
ialyou do not desire representation, and 
im)t agree among yourselves to contrib- 
i@ nything to the taxation. This never- 
ielis was the historical truth of the crisis 
hii produced the struggle for independ- 
1 =These considerations do not, of 
jue, involve any defense of the tactless 
ulering and unstatesmanlike handling 
‘th situation by the British Government. 
lazer vision, more sympathetic imagina- 
omand more generous patience would 
ndibtedly have afforded the means of an 
secxmodation with men who at that time 
erialmost all of our own blood, were in 
i ain reasonable and capable of com- 
rorse, and who certainly did not desire 
) Ciry an unhappy quarrel to extremities. 
utthe controversy is now so old, and it 
48 scome so completely a matter for the 
Stiian, that an Englishman is entitled to 
‘asin aid of the complete and repeatedly 
‘pissed inability of the colonies to agree 
thi upon the formula or substance of 
elicontribution to the imperial expendi- 
ire Almost everyone at that time blun- 
re. We blundered most of all. The most 
nfccunate element in ancient historical 
lalels is that among peoples of tenacious 
emries their consequences last so long. 
ndt would in my judgment be a mistake 
rertoday to imagine that this age-long 
it wr has exhausted its capacity for 
iscief. 
By it must at the same time be realized 
lathere is much in our temperament, our 
villation and our history which is deeply 
d in the United States. Our general 
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outlook upon the politics of the world and 
upon the greatest problems of contempo- 
rary humanity is the same. We each have 
so much that neither wants any more. The 
deepest interests of both countries require 
peace and tranquillity. Neither is in any 
circumstances capable of an aggressive war. 
In both countries there exist noble humani- 
tarian forces which imperial Germany never 
could have understood, and which no states- 
man or military caste could ever control, in- 
flexibly opposed to bloodshed if bloodshed 
can be avoided without disloyalty to na- 
tional safety and national existence. And 
it may therefore be proudly claimed that 
however powerful at a given moment may 
be the forces which cherish no special liking 
for Great Britain, there will always be found 
in balanced equipoise great sections of the 
population which either from heredity or 
from political or intellectual sympathy ear- 
nestly desire to maintain friendly and even 
cordial relations with Great Britain. 

This subject cannot be dismissed without 
noticing the numerical strength with which 
the present population of the United States 
has been recruited from the rest of the 
world. 

Such a survey makes it plain how obso- 
lete is the talk that blood is thicker than 
water. Indeed, without incurring the 
charges of snobbishness, we may perhaps 
make it plain that we have little claim to 
pose as the cousins of that great family 
which enjoys today the hegemony in the 
New York directory. 

The conditions of our friendship with 
the United States of America may be sum- 
marized rather in a different way: 

Many of their citizens have inherited our 


blood and share the traditions of the Eng-. 


land of Shakspere and Milton. Many others 
are in broad agreement with our outlook 
upon world affairs. Almost all educated 
Americans, whether our friends or not, have 
a generous admiration for the history, 
achievement and traditions of a country so 
small, of which the population during that 
achievement has been relatively so incon- 
siderable. But these, and these alone, are 
the considerations which we must treat as 
actual; and, as ever in human affairs, that 
which is actual is, on the whole, more im- 
portant than that which is sentimental. 


The United States and Ireland 


HE greatest triumph which British 

statesmanship has achieved during the 
last hundred years in its diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United States is unquestion- 
ably to be found in the Irish settlement. 
The emigration from Ireland to America 
during the last hundred years has been 
astounding in its exuberance. And nearly 
all that emigration has proceeded, not from 
the North, but from the South. The result 
has been that ninety per cent of Irish emigra- 
tion to America has consisted of the bitter- 
est enemies of Great Britain. The Irishman 
has many qualities, some very attractive,. 
some less attractive. But no one has ever 
disputed that if he inherits a quarrel which 
passionately engages his feelings, he will 
transmit it more tenaciously from father to 
son than any other islander has ever suc- 
ceeded in doing since the happiest days of 
Corsica. And by universal consent, Irish- 
men possess, if not the highest form of 
political cleverness, at least political adapta- 
bility and resources of a very unusual char- 
acter. 

Thus it came about for many years that 
a powerful section of the population of the 
United States of America capable of disci- 
pline, willing to undertake the labors with- 
out which successful political organization 
is impossible, was bitterly and irreconcil- 
ably opposed to the interests of Great Brit- 
ain. And being ourselves human and not 
altogether inexperienced in politics, we 
must take note of the reactions of this state 
of affairs upon American politics. The Irish 
vote, perfectly organized, never vacillating, 
sure of itself, became at recurrent intervals 
of great and even of decisive importance in 
American politics. So those who in these 
islands desired a warm and friendly rela- 
tionship with America found themselves in 
this difficult situation, that a great, active 
and very vocal section in American political 
life was utterly irreconcilable and would 
vote for any party which encouraged them 
to ventilate grievances ancient and bitter, 
but by no means always unjust, against 
Great Britain. 

We were often exhorted in old days by 
true American friends to set our house in 
order. Our advisers had not always studied 
the strange and tragic history of Ireland. 
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Had that country been a single and homo- 
geneous community, no difficulty could or 
would have arisen. But unhappily for its 
solution, our ancestors, hundreds of years 
ago, had as a matter of deliberate policy 
planted Seotch and English settlers in the 
North of Ireland. For hundreds of years 
these men had afforded an equipoise, relied 
upon by an unbroken series of British Gov- 
ernments, against repeated attempts in the 
direction of secession. They preserved their 
dour and individual character as jealously 
as did the wholly different population of 
the South. The differences between the 
two populations were intensified by reli- 
gious cleavages which were exceedingly 
tenacious. It was as certain as anything 
in the world has ever been certain that the 
attempt compulsorily to place the North 
of Ireland under the South, as numerically 
they must have been in a parliament sit- 
ting at Dublin, would have produced a 
bloody civil war. Home Rule, therefore, 
as presented by Mr. Gladstone and his suc- 
cessors, was impracticable and never could 
have succeeded, because it drew no distinc- 
tion between the evidently separable con- 
ditions of the North and of the South. I 
admit most fully that I myself proceeded 
with Lord Carson to great lengths—and 
would even have proceeded to greater—in 
order to prevent the forcible inclusion of 
the northern provinces in a parliament sit- 
ting at Dublin. 

But it is not necessary to attempt a 
lengthy argument for the justification of 
that which was then said and done. For 
four successive prime ministers—Mr. As- 
quith, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law 
and Mr. Baldwin—have concurred in the 
view which we then formed, and which was 
the justification of our actions, that Ulster 
could never be coerced even if she might 
ultimately be persuaded to become part of 
a larger Irish polity. And it may be added 
with some confidence that it is extremely 
unlikely that the fifth prime minister, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, will take a different 
view. It is therefore sufficient for us in our 


justification to make it plain that that | 


against which we contended is now uni- 
versally admitted to have been wrong and 
impracticable; it is not disputed that if 
actually attempted it would have led to 
civil war; we on our part are content to 
state our case in the terms that an extreme 
measure of resistance in speech and even in 
act may be justified in the case of those who 
were resisting a policy now univerally ad- 
mitted to have been unfair, impracticable 
and certainly productive of civil war. 


But it was hardly reasonable to expect | 


that the subtler sides of this controversy 
should have been completely understood in 
the United States, where indeed all the 
missionary talk was upon one side. And 
therefore it happened that for fifty or sixty 
years the relations between Great Britain 
and America were embittered by an open 
sore. Many complaints were made in 1914 
of the slowness of the United States to ap- 
preciate the ethical aspects of the Allied 
cause. But he was indeed an optimist who 


expected that the cultivated opinion of the | 
West, the generous friendship of those who | 


still felt themselves to be of our kin, could 
sweep away, within a short period of time, 
forces at once so powerful and so impervi- 
ous to reason and to sentiment. 

The first glimmer of hope in this matter 
was disclosed when there succeeded to the 
campaign of destruction and assassination 
the hope of a settlement by conference. 
Nor in the early stages was the hope either 
considerable or generally entertained by 


those who took part in that conference. | 


But as its discussion proceeded it became 
plain that Ireland was represented by two 
remarkable though very widely different 
men. I had myself gone into the conference 
without any real hope that it could be 
brought to a successful conclusion. But 
the personalities of Mr. Arthur Griffith and 
Mr. Mike Collins gradually and almost in- 
sensibly. altered my view, and so, painfully, 
uncertainly, doubtfully we groped our way 
to a solution which I believe beyond doubt 
will be pronounced by history to be the 
greatest effort of statescraft in the whole 
history of the relations, first between Great 
Britain and Ireland, and secondly between 
Great Britain and the United States. 

Of this at least I satisfied myself by con- 
stant inquiry in almost every center of 
population in America which I visited. 
There is no longer an Irish Party, which is 
important so long as it depends upon any 
Irish grievances. As between President 
Cosgrave and Mr. De Valera, the latter is 
almost without an adherent. You cannot in 
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“Putt— Miss” 
Timers Ruin 


Good Fords 


Get rid of Timer 
grief—buy a 


Red 


Star 
Timer ! 


Standard Roller 
and Race Type— 
Finest 
Materials and Oe ad 
Workmanship $2.25 each—In Canada, $3.00 
A faulty timer causes your Ford to miss, start 
hard and sputter. This leaves an unburned 
charge in the cylinders. The result is carbon, 
back-firing, knocking and repair bills. 

Don’t injure your good Ford car with a 
timer you are not sure of. Take your old 
timer off. Put on a Red Star. It is the only 
timer made with a Fibre-ended Tool-steel 
Roller. This latest improvement in standard 
timer construction gives thousands of miles 

of extra service to Red Stars. 

The Red Star on the shell, the box and sturdy rotor 


assembly Is your guide to the correct timer for your 


Ford car, Truck or Fordson. 


DUPLEX 
The Rough Road 
SHOCK ABSORBER 


for Fords ee ‘~S 


Duplex Shackle 
(patented) works perfectly 
with Ford spring. 


$24 per set of 4 
In Canada, $32 


Your good Ford car needs Duplex to take 
it over the rough bumpy roads, The special 
features of the Duplex Shackle give double 
action—checks and eases the vicious up- 
throw. Softens and snubs downward shocks. 


Uses famous Cantilever principle. Eliminates bounce, 
sidesway and vibration. orks free and easy with- 
out bumping blocks or artificial stops. Gives under- 
slung action—looks like a part of the car. 


White Stripe 
Cord Fan Belts). 


for Ford Cars and Trucks 


Made especially for hard service on Ford motor. Keeps 
the motor cool. Outwears several ordinary belts. 
Never needs adjustment. Powerful cords (A) give 
it strength. Live rubber cushion (B), absorbs strains. 
And cover of tough tire rim fabric (C) gives it wear. 
It's a patented construction not found in any other belt. 


sa— Send for Interesting FREE Booklet 
@ on How to Improve Your Ford 


MILLIONS of Ford owners have used 
Advance Equipment for years—and 
wouldn't think of ever using any other find. They 
know that Advance Equipment keeps them out 
of the repair shop, gives them longer service and 
hence costs them less in the long run than ordi- 
nary articles sold for the same purpose. You can buy 
Advance Equipment with absolute confidence. Finest 
materials, careful workmanship and rigid inspection. 


You will find Advance Equipment for sale by every 
first-class garage, dealer and accessory store, except 
in car agencies where they are strictly prohibited from 
handling anything but their own make. 


AdvancefJutomobilefJecessories Corp. 
Dept. 56, 1721 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO 


Also Manufacturers of 
Adyance Feltbak (without corks) Transmission Lining for Fords 
Advance Cork Feltbak Transmission Lining for Fords 
Advance White Stripe Transmission Lining for Fords 
Advance Feltbak Asbestos Brake Lining 
Advance Asbestos Brake Lining 


ADVANCE EQUIPMENT 
‘Gvery Product the Best of its Kina 
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Stops When You y 
Stand It Up ye ; 


The children again with their 
muddy feet! Do they interrupt 
your cleaning? Simply raise the . 
handle to the point where your 
OHIO stands upright of itself. #3 
The motor stops. Later, com- 
ing back, you lower the handle § 
and the self-starter starts the 
motor. No other cleaner 
will do that 
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The Only Cleaner With a Self-Starter 


Before YOU buy ANY cleaner, ask the salesman about these 


eleven essential points. 


1. Has ita self-starter? Will the motor 
start when you lower the handle 
and stop when you raise it? 


Thousands of women claim that the self- 
starter makes the OHIO the safest and 
most convenient of all cleaners. 


2. Has it really powerful suction? Will 
it readily pick up hair, threads, litter, 
and deep-imbedded dirt without the 
help of its brush? 

The new OHIO has such tremendous 
suction. All the motor’s power is con- 
centrated on the FAN. The motor is not 


slowed down to accommodate the brush, 


which is traction-driven in the new 
OHIO, 


3. Has it, in addition, a gently revolv- 
ing carpet-sweeper-action brush, to 
pick up lint and ravelings, and to 
harmlessly straighten and brighten 
the nap without making the cleaner 
hard to push? 


The new OHIO has such a brush (not 
motor-driven) which positively will not 
harm the finest silken rugs, even if the 
cleaner is left running indefinitely on 
one spot. 


4. Is it light enough to carry and use 
easily? 
The new OHIO is exceptionally light 


and handy to use. Even a small child can 


Operate it, or carry it up or down stairs 
with ease. 


5. Can it be carried upstairs without 
spilling dirt? Has it an automatic 
dust-shutter in the throat of the 
cleaner? 
The new OHIO has an automatic dust- 
shutter which positively prevents dirt 


from dropping back on the floor when 
the cleaner is being lifted or carried. 


The complete story of this unusual cleaner and th 
ing any cleaner are treated in the free booklet, 
It also tells you how to do your housework w 


6. 


11. 


Don’t WISH you had, later on! 


Is the dust-bag easy to empty and 
clean? Has the bag only a one-end 
opening so that you can empty it 
right in the room, without scatter- 
ing dust? Can the bag be washed 
without injury, or readily turned in- 
side out, without soiling the hands? 


The new OHIO has such a dust-bag. 


Will it do really effective cleaning 
with the attachments? Has it the 
proper tool for every practical use? 


The unusually strong suction of the new 
OHIO makes every attachment excep- 
tionally efficient. And there’san attach- 
ment for every practical use. 


Will it clean in corners and along 
baseboards? 


The nozzle of the new OHIO cleans up 
close to baseboards, corners and fur- 
niture, yet without injuring them. 


Will it clean stairs? 
The handle of the new OHIO locks at 


any angle required for cleaning stair- 
risers and other difficult places. 


Can its nozzle be easily adjusted? 


The new OHIO can be adjusted to clean 
long- or short-nap carpets or bare floors. 


Has it any electrical connections 
in the handle, such as switches and 
electric wiring? 


The new OHIO has not. Its electrical 
connections are entirely outside its 
wooden handle. This not only reassures 
those who have unwarranted fear of 
electrical devices, but makes the cord 
very easy to get at, if repairs are ever 
needed. 


e pitfalls to avoid in buy- 
Good Housecleaning.” 


ith less effort. Write for it. 


The United Electric Company, Canton, Ohio 


© 1924 T. U. E.C. 


SINCE 1909 
In Canada, The United Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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any great city in the United States collect a 


representative audience of American citi- 
zens to re-create the Irish issue. And if here 
and there you find sporadically distributed 
in the cities where the Irish cause was once 
so strong an adherent of De Valera, you 
will always find that these men have all 
their lives been implacable enemies of Great 
Britain, and that rather than abandon this 
ingrained habit of mind they are content 
to become the followers even of a De 
Valera. 

The settlement of this ancient contro- 
versy which we happily attained, and 
which the energy and courage of President 
Cosgrave and his friends are daily making 
more successful, has done more to remove 
the controversy and the risk of it between 
the United States and Great Britain than 
any other single cause except their sacred 
association in the Great War. 

My summary upon this part of my ex- 
amination is that the kindness and gen- 
erosity and hospitality of American hosts 
to America’s guests are greater than ever 
they were; that no added difference has de- 
veloped, or as far as I can see is likely to 
develop, between the two countries in the 
near future; and that the most bitter, awk- 
ward and durable cause of discord has been 
removed by the Great Irish Settlement. 


The Social Life of America Today 


T CANNOT be doubted that for rich 

people America is one of the most de- 
lightful countries in the world in which to 
live. The climate is indeed over a large ex- 
tent of its surface harsh and extreme; but 
so great is the extent of that surface that 
those who can afford the means of locomo- 
tion can always vary their climate at any 
period of the year. Such traveling activi- 
ties are not, of course, within the range of 
all. But nevertheless an extraordinary pro- 
portion of the amenities of life is open to 
and is enjoyed by the working classes. A 
significant illustration of this fact may be 
given. There are more than a million motor 
cars in the city of New York alone. Six out 
of ten workingmen in New York State own 
some kind of car. I myself saw a great 
building in process of construction in the 
environments of Chicago around which 
sixty-eight small motor cars were waiting 
to carry sixty-eight artisans home after 
their day’s work. There is consequently no 
jealousy in the United States based upon 
the possession of motor cars as being a 
special privilege of the rich. 

But the immense accumulation of cars 
in the hands of the whole population is pro- 
ducing a traffic problem to which the most 
experienced minds in the United States see 
no answer. In fact, one of the greatest au- 
thorities in New York told me that, while 
many disagreed with him, he was himself 
convinced that the New York problem 
would never be manageable until they had 
constructed over the busy parts of the city 
a complete duplicated overhead system of 
roads. I cross-examined him as to the 
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mammoth cost that would be involve, 
such a scheme. His estimate exceeded e} 
my expectations. But he nevertheless: 
sured me, on the authority of one of f 
greatest transport experts in New Yj 
City, that it was, in his judgment, ineyy, 
ble that such an_enterprise must co» 
The problem in Chicago was hardly | 
striking. A great merchant in that - 
who lived in the suburbs told me thai | 
always left his car three miles from j; 
office and took his chance of a street cay 
a taxicab. Of all the social changes wi} 
I observed in the United States after } 
years’ absence the immense developn 
in the number of automobiles was ine) 
parably the most striking. 

With this stupendous growth in mate; 
prosperity which has taken place in ; 
years there has been afforded everyw) 
greater opportunity of indulging #)\ 
generous and hospitable impulses wi} 
Englishmen have always recorded of t 
visits to the States. If a visitor is like; | 
will be passed on his travels from one » 
lightful companion to another with a le » 
which makes it unnecessary to seek oy 
friends in that particular city. 

And at last, as I have already poi 
out, the United States are beginning « 
realize that life is short, health vital, |. 
lars incapable of transfer to the next we] 
and that, therefore, there is much to be 
for a reasonable enjoyment of life in 15 
And so on the Eastern Coast all sectior }} 
society have carried lawn tennis to a Ar 
of general practice which seems likel; | 
retain for long the championship of « 
world. And so no self-respecting “bur ” 
counts itself anything at all unless it 
established a golf course and a prc}. 
sional—generally a Scotchman—bott )j 
whom are just a little better than thos ) 
its nearest rival. 

On the life of its great universities, s « 
of which I had the opportunity of visit », 
I cannot speak without deep admirat 1. 
The esprit de corps is as great as in j 
known to us. And even though it sot | 
egotistic to make the claim, I must air 
Englishman be allowed to say their ath’ | 
associations have captured and retair ll 
that is best of our public-school traditi 5 

I have been often asked whether in j 
widely spread travels I detected m 
fundamental differences between Wi 
Middle West and East. A stranger is ni 
especially sensitive to such differences | 
found in all the great cities charming, | 
tivated and kindly people. I did fur» 
discover, not without amusement, {i 
there was a general resentment in the \ 
dle West against the portraiture of t! 
lives which is contained in Mr. Siniil 
Lewis’ clever books. I forget now and 1 
writing without books of reference, b' |] 
believe that seven Greek cities compet )I 
the honor of having given birth to the g i! 
Homer. I am able confidently to state ‘it 
at least seventy ‘‘burghs” are conteni(g 
that they have nothing to do with ei 11 
Main Street or Babbitts Town. 


| 
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The Cathedral of St. Peter and Paul, at Washington, D. C., Which Has 
Been in Process of Construction for Years 


| fl FIFTY-YEAR CRISIS IN AGRICULTUI 


riuces less than 60 per cent of what is 
,n there, and in North Dakota alone the 
yage farm buys more than half that is 
+n onits own table; and this runs up to 
) per cent, the farm in that case produc- 
yno food at all for its own table—noth- 
ybut cash wheat to be hauled away to 
,elevator. Thus farmyard drudgery is 
y ded—no milking, no slopping the pigs, 
9 oeing, no chores at all, and only ninety 
> hundred days’ work in the year. 

Tell, if such is the American idea and it 
nis to be realized, then what is the prob- 
y) Isit that progress is not rapid enough? 
rwe impatient? No. 

he problem has many aspects. Totally 
-erives from the fact that this type of 
gculture is always in trouble. It passes 
a one crisis to another and is chronically 
, eed of being saved. Just now it is pro- 
od, among other things, that the Gov- 
saent shall lend money to those farmers 
1 1e Northwest who have failed to raise 
1¢ own food—money with which they 
ul buy milch cows, pigs and chickens in 
vr that they may get in the way of feed- 
themselves. This measure is obviously 
i: to the idea, and is justified only on the 
rind of emergency. It is what might be 
id a step backward toward peasantry. 
ned, many of those proposed to be helped 
rd it in that light. They do not want to 
ii: cows and slop pigs. All they want is a 
ig price for wheat. 

) the problem is complicated. And 
ue is endless confusion from the fact that 
ody wants to give up the idea. Nobody 
ats to admit that it tends to defeat it- 
3] This it does in an inevitable manner. 


_ The Great Land Boom 


xploiting new lands faster than they are 
eled has this result, that there is always 
ttential food surplus. In that case, with 
s:ulture on a money-crop basis, what is 
oad to happen? A profit is killed in the 
Js to seize it. Millions of farmers with 
nincontrollable impulse increase their 
rauction of the cash crop that happens to 
e\rofitable. Then the potential surplus 
e(mes actual and everybody is left in the 
Im. 
ich being the case, or, if it is true, as all 
ressors of farm economics prove by their 
ges, that agriculture under the American 
ie does not pay, then what keeps it going? 
‘oghly, the answer is that what floats it 
nihas floated it all these years is the in- 
vse in the value of land. 

ow now? A riddle. If there is no 
rat in agriculture why does the land in- 
rese in value? , 

‘ne explanation is not simple. To begin, 
tha the professors of farm economics, 
iter those of the Government or those of 
héstates, demonstrate by statistics the 
bince of profit in agriculture—nay, the 
etal loss in it—they take this year or last 
e alone. Land values, interest, taxes, 
ers, all as they are, it is true—agricul- 
ui does not pay. The farmer is lucky to 
ie wages. But if land values, interest, 
axs and rent were still what they were 
ften or twenty years ago there would be 
_jofit. This means that the profits of 
grulture are to a very great extent ab- 

ed by the increase in the value of the 
an; or, to say it another way, the earning 
pr of the land is capitalized in advance, 
isas a Wall Street stock that pays no 
lend may rise in anticipation of one, 
nithen stop rising, even decline a little 
the dividend is declared. There is no 
ai from buying it afterward; there is only 
siall return on the investment, and the 


S; so also its value. : ; 
nere is always the expectation of this. 
booms come and come again, They 
rot at all confined to new experimental 


1918 and 1919, after the Armistice, 
h@ was the wildest boom in Western 
-land that has occurred since the raw 


aple in stability. In 1900 it could be 
ai that they had once doubled in thirty 
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years. Nothing mercurial there. They 
doubled again in the next ten years with 
the rise in the average price of all crops; 
and that had already made them rather 
dear—so dear that one of the oldest 
mortgage-loan companies in Chicago pulled 
out of lowa and went into Texas lands. 
Then suddenly between 1910 and 1919 they 
doubled again. People lost their heads. 
They dealt in farms as in blue-sky mining 
stocks, selling them, buying them back, 
selling them again. A man in Lincoln town- 
ship sold his farm at $250 an acre, bought 
it back at $270, and sold it again at $425. 
Those Iowa farmers who sold out in 1919 at 
values calculated on the basis of two-dollar 
wheat and twenty-cent hogs, got the profit— 
not from the preceding ten years but from 
the next ten years of Iowa agriculture. 

And there are yet other reasons why the 
value of land rises faster than the profits of 
agriculture. One is that innate earth hun- 
ger of people which has the strength of 
instinct. Another is the certainty that 
people will continue to multiply until the 
bowl is full and running over. 

Anyhow it is a fact that in proportion as 
the American idea of specialized money 
cropping is realized agriculture becomes an 
extra-hazardous occupation, chronically 
somewhere in trouble. It is a fact, also, 
that so long as the land continues to be 
exploited in the characteristic Western 
manner the only natural restraint upon 
overproduction will be loss. 

’ This means that as you have marginal 
railroads, marginal mines, marginal fac- 
tories, so you will have marginal farms and 
marginal farmers. The marginal producer is 
one whose costs are high, whose efficiency 
is low, and whose placement in the scheme 
is perhaps disadvantageous. In good times 
he makes a little money, in fair times he ex- 
ists, in worse times he loses or goes bank- 
rupt. 

As applied to agriculture this cold- 
blooded thought is shocking. We almost 
cannot accept it. As to a coal mine or a 
railroad it is all right. There economics may 
rule. In the state of Illinois there are above 
a hundred marginal coal mines. When 
prices are high they open up and add their 
production to the total, thereby limiting 
everybody’s profits; when prices fall they 
shut up again. We do not care. The spec- 
tacle of an idle coal mine does not move us 
sentimentally. We regard it, indeed, with 
satisfaction. It represents insurance against 
extortion. Yet the spectacle of an idle farm 
saddens us. We react emotionally. Itisa 
human tragedy. Here someone has tried to 
get a living from the soil and failed. Con- 
clusion: There is something wrong in a 
country where one cannot get a living from 
the soil. 


The Wheat-Raising Machinist 


“Here is a case,” says a Montana banker. 
‘A man came to me only the other day 
saying he didn’t believe he could stick it 
out. He had not been able to make a living 
for his family. He was running behind. An- 
other poor year would finish him. Then he 
would have to go back to his job in Min- 
neapolis, where he was making eight dollars 
a day at his trade. He was a machinist. 
Now what are you going to do? If some- 
thing isn’t done right away that man will 
have to abandon his farm; and there are 
hundreds, thousands like him.” 

But now consider what this case repre- 
sents. It is one of numerous cases, fairly 
typical. A machinist is a product of tech- 
nical training. He applies his skill to steel. 
The result is a machine, and machines are 
in great demand. The world cannot get 
enough of them. Only a few nations can 
produce them. If we are thinking to pro- 
duce a surplus of anything for sale abroad, 
then let it be a surplus of machines, for they 
command a high price—the price of high 
craft skill. What has this machinist done? 
He has deserted the task of machine mak- 
ing and gone to Montana to raise wheat. 
There is already too much wheat. It is 
produced in surplus by the least rewarded, 
the least developed labor in the world—in 
Egypt, in India, in Argentina, in thirty- 
eight different countries, in all of which 
wages and standards of living are lower than 
they are here. Now fancy an American ma- 
chinist, a man of his technical skill, worth 
eight, ten, maybe fifteen dollars a day, put- 
ting himself into competition with that kind 
of labor! In doing so he adds his moiety to 
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the world’s surplus of wheat and then com- 
plains that he cannot make a living. He is 
really not interested in any of this. He was 
not a farmer to begin with; he is not a 
farmer now. What moved him was the 
thought of getting a farm for nothing—a 
wheat ranch in Montana that would make 
him rich. If you tell him there is a sure way 
to get a living for himself and family on the 
farm, that he needs a garden, some fruit 
trees, milch cows, pigs and chickens, he 
will say: “Oh! That isn’t what I came 
out here to do. That means work every day 
in the year. I’d rather go back to my 
trade.” 

Yet even a banker asks what shall be 
done to keep this man on the land, thereby 
thinking, as most of us do, without reflec- 
tion, that if he has to abandon his farm it 
will be a tragedy, and that many such trage- 
dies portend a social disaster. Most of that 
thinking, or feeling, is great nonsense. 
Nevertheless, it is very general and its con- 
sequences are amazing. 

For more than fifty years our political 
life has been tormented by the effort to put 
profit into agriculture—to do it by edict or 
economic stratagem—notwithstanding the 
two facts already developed—namely, that 
the ceaseless exploitation of land creates the 
potentiality of a ruinous surplus and that 
the only natural restraint upon overproduc- 
tion is loss. 


Panaceas of the Past 


In the last year of the Civil War wheat 
was $3.50 a bushel, other things in propor- 
tion. High prices held for another year, 
just as they did through 1919, and land 
values increased in the same way, every- 
body going into debt to buy more of it, 
as if the laws of gravity and reaction had 
been suspended forever. In the next year 
the collapse began, and agricultural com- 
modities declined for nearly thirty, years. 
So did the products of industry in a parallel 
manner, and for the same reason—namely, 
excessive and uncontrolled production; but 
it is agriculture we now speak of. 

The first two or three years of the fall 
were the worst, because that was the most 
violent part of it and because also it caught 
the farmers heavily in debt for land the 
earning power and value of which had been 
calculated on war prices. In the decade 
from 1870 to 1880 the production of wheat 
more than doubled. That would seem a 
fairly obvious reason for its decline in price. 
But that cause was disregarded; every 
other reason was imagined—many reasons 
that did not exist. There followed in order 
the Grange movement, the Farmers’ Al- 
liance, the Populist Party and Bryanism. 
The means whereby it was proposed to 
restore a profit to agriculture, excessive 
production notwithstanding, were mainly 
these: 

Co6éperative selling; 

Codéperative buying; 

Low freight rates; 

Fiat money; 

Free silver. 

Codéperation was tried on a very extensive 


scale. There was something in it if it could | 


be well managed, but it seldom was; and 
the most there was in it was only the mid- 
dleman’s profit, and that was not enough to 
make agriculture profitable. Railroad rates 
were reduced by law in the agricultural 
states and the principle of state regulation 
of railways was established. Nor did that 
make agriculture profitable. It made 
hardly any difference at all, except to the 
railroads. The consumer, not the producer, 
pays the freight in general. What the 
producer pays is a geographical penalty, 
governed by his distance from the point of 
consumption. Fiat money and free silver 
were never tried. Both proposals were 


abandoned, not that the farmers believed in | 
them less but for the reason that all at once 


agricultural-commodity prices stopped fall- 
ing and began to rise. 


‘This happened between 1895 and 1900. | 


Why it happened need not be discussed. It 
will be enough to say that the products of 
both agriculture and industry, haying fallen 
together for nearly thirty yeas, stopped 
falling together and began rising together. 
The causes were general over the whole 
world. The universal evil of low prices, 
which international commissions had been 
investigating in a futile manner, suddenly 
vanished. Wants enormously increased. 
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- Perfect _ 
Fit 


VERY pair of 
Monito Socks 
fits snug and trim to the 
ankles. Here is the snap 
and style that men like— 
and Monito Socks never 
lose their good looks. 


Perfect fit, lasting comfort, 
unsurpassed wear, unfad- 
ing colors—there is satis- 
faction in every pair. 


Ask for Monito full- 
fashioned Style No. 505 
for your Easter outfit. 


Look for the golden 
Moor’s head on 
each pair 


\Monitc 
Noe MA 
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Standard Sizes of 
Goodyear Balloon Tires 


Present size for proreet aio for balla 
30 x 3%* 31 x 4.40 29 x 4.40 
31.x4 32 x 4.95 31 x bes 
32x4 33 x 4.95 31 x 5:25 
33 x 4 34 x 4.95 31 % 5aze 
32% 4565 33 tS, 32 x 6.20 
33 AY, 34 see 33 x 6.20 
34x%4% ~~ 35x 5.77 33 x 6.20 
33 x 5 35.x6.60 | (3¢eeaeee 


*If present rims are clincher type, new straight-side rim tops 
(quite inexpensive) will be required. 


Copyright 1924, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Why the good word on 


BALLOON TIRES 


is “Goodyear” 


It doesn’t take the American motorist 
long to recognize a good opportunity 
when he sees it. 

And he certainly has seen it in the spe- 
cial Goodyear program on balloon tires! 


That program includes balloon tires of 
genuine Goodyear quality in the smaller 
diameter 20-, 21- and 22-inch rim sizes. 


It also includes balloon tires of expert Good- 
year manufacture to fu vims on most cars 
now in Use. 


This means car owners everywhere can 
now have Goodyear balloon tires. 


For new cars—or if equipping your pres- 
ent car with small diameter wheels in 
order to provide sufficient fender clear- 
ance—you can get Goodyear balloon tires 
in the 20-, 21- and 22-inch rim sizes. 


In most cases, the wheels now on your 
cat provide sufficient fender clearance to 


permit of using balloon tires, and in 
such cases you can get Goodyear balloon 
tires that fit your present wheels. 


If you can use these interchangeable types 
of Goodyear balloon tires, Goodyear 
saves you the expense of wheel and 
rim changes. 


Thus Goodyear makes both kinds of balloon 
tres, providing the right Goodyear balloon 
tare for every motorist’s need, and at maximum 
economy. 


That's why the good word on balloon 
tires today 1s “Goodyear”—as it has been 
on all other types of tires for a quarter- 
century. 


That’s why if you are interested in bal- 
loon titres you should see your nearest 
Goodyear Dealer; he is equipped and 
ready to answer all your questions 
promptly and with authority. 


Today as in the years past, on balloon tires as on all other types, 
the name Goodyear stands for supreme quality and dependability 


“BALLOONS” 
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Demand began to catch up. And if the 
products of industry advanced faster than 
the products of agriculture in the next 
twenty years, which apparently was the 
case, that was owing to the fact that basic 
industry stopped exploiting its resources in 
the pioneer spirit and found ways to ration- 
alize production, as agriculture never did. 

It was no act of Congress that saved 
American agriculture through all that 
heartbreaking decline in prices that began 
in 1868 and continued for nearly thirty 
years. Nor did low freight rates save it. 
Nor would fiat money have saved it. 
It was saved by its own way with necessity. 

That which has been called the American 
idea of agriculture was not so strong then; 
it had not been developed. What there was 
of it was put aside. Those farmers who 
could paid off their debts; those who 
couldn’t were foreclosed upon; then they 
started again on deflated land. They grap- 
pled with the soil. They produced their 
own food, dressed it themselves, and sup- 
plied the village demand. They bought 
nothing they could make or produce for 
themselves, or do without. On this long 
curve of falling prices came into being a gen- 
eration of farmers who would sooner want 
than borrow, who regarded debts with ter- 
ror, who thought signing a note was a step 
with the sheriff. They never could under- 
stand what they saw on the rising price 
curve where the next generation lived. 


Borrowing in Falling Markets 


They were right and sound in their feeling 
about debts. On falling prices it is disas- 
trous to borrow. It takes always more and 
more to pay back, until at last you are 
ruined. If when wheat is a dollar a bushel 
you borrow a thousand dollars, that repre- 
sents a debt of a thousand bushels of wheat. 
But if wheat falls to fifty cents the debt is 
doubled. You need two thousand bushels 
to pay it off. 

_ Precisely the opposite is true in a time of 
rising prices. Then it takes less and less of 
your labor and produce to pay back what 
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An Example of Big-Scale Methods in the Northwest 


you borrow. If when wheat is a dollar a 
bushel you borrow a thousand dollars, that 
again represents a thousand bushels of 
wheat. But if wheat rises to two dollars a 
bushel the debt is halved. You need only 
five hundred bushels to pay it off. 

Between 1895 and 1900 prices began to 
rise, and they rose for more than twenty 
years, not uninterruptedly, of course, but 
as the tide rises. Old farmers whose wis- 
dom was that of the falling price curve saw 
the young men going into debt, and prophe- 
sied their ruin. But the young men escaped. 
They borrowed moreandmore; they bought 
land with borrowed money and gave their 
notes at the bank for working capital. 
Their land increased in value and their 
notes did not worry them. If they could 
not pay them off one year they renewed 
them and waited for a better crop or better 
prices. 

Now suddenly a great discovery occurs. 
The perfect solution is at hand. The way to 
put profit in agriculture is to give it credit, 
plenty of credit—credit such as any other 
business gets. The farmer shall be financed. 
He shall do business at the bank. He shall 
have banks specially adapted to his uses 
and needs. 

Codéperative marketing is not forgotten. 
It is all the better. The reason why it never 
succeeded is that it never was properly 
financed. It wanted credit. The master key 
is credit—credit to buy land with, credit to 
buy implements with, credit to sow and har- 
vest with, credit with which to hold one’s 
crops for a fair price instead of selling them 
away to the speculator. 

This became of a sudden the ruling 
theme. For fifteen years no man spoke 
sympathetically to the farmer’s case with- 
out saying that above all else what he 
needed was credit—cheap credit, long-time 
credit, short-time credit, honorable credit, 
special forms of credit determined by the 
special problems of his industry. 

Consent was unanimous. Never had hu- 
man contradiction hit upon a more seduc- 
tive panacea. There was plenty of it. It 
was cheaply dispensed. The patient clam- 
ored for it. 


So the farmer was financed. Yea, how 
he was financed! 

The amount of credit that has been 
placed at the call of agriculture in the last 
ten years cannot be definitely calculated. 
There is no figure to express it. Nobody 
knows how much it is. A former Secretary 
of the Treasury estimated that the amount 
provided for by Federal legislation alone— 
by that only—was five billion dollars. 

First of the credit agencies under the ju- 
risdiction of the Federal Government came 
the Federal Reserve System with twelve re- 
gional banks. The functions of these twelve 
regional Federal Reserve Banks were mainly 
two—to mobilize the gold resources of the 
country, and to make credit more elastic, 
more equitably accessible to everybody by 
lending money out of one great reservoir, 
through those twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks, to private banks, which in turn 
should lend it to private borrowers. For 
the farmer it worked like this: If he went 
with his note to the small-town bank and 
asked to borrow on it and the small-town 
bank had no money of its own to lend, it 
could still take the farmer’s note, send it to 
the nearest one of the twelve Federal Re- 
serve Banks and get the money. 


Farmers Killed by Credit Kindness 


But that was not enough. It was soon 
found that the rules under which the notes 
of merchants and manufacturers were taken 
at the Federal Reserve Banks were too nar- 
row for the farmer. Therefore the rules 
were relaxed in his favor, so that a farmer’s 
note had more time and grace at a Federal 
Reserve Bank than any other. 

And that was not enough. The farmer 
needed credit for what he was doing—yes. 
And he could get it. But he needed credit 
also for what he was going to do. So Con- 
gress created the Federal Farm Loan System, 
with twelve regional Federal Land Banks 
to be launched where necessary, with gov- 
ernment credit; and the purpose of these 
banks was to lend money to national farm- 
loan associations, which in turn should lend 
it to farmers for the purchase of agricultural 
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land, for the equipment and improyen 
of the land and to pay off old mortgages, | ; 
ten or more natural persons cout ee | 
national farm-loan association; more t; 
forty-four hundred have been formed. | \ 
same law authorized the creation by pri’ } 
persons of joint-stock land banks, under \ 
supervision of the Government, such bet 
to sell debentures up to fifteen times \ 
amount of their capital, and lend the mc 
on land. 

Still not enough. In March, 1928, (1 
gress passed the great Agricultural Cre }; 
Act, creating twelve Federal Intermed i 
Credit Banks, to be established “along | 
of but organically independent of the tw « 
Federal Land Banks,” each with a caj il 
of five million dollars provided by \ 
United States Government. These irf- 
mediate credit banks lend money for “i 
cultural purposes’ for periods of six mo is 
to three years. 

The same act provided also for nati al 
agricultural credit corporations to 
money for ‘‘agricultural purposes” dire :¢ 
farmers, and national agricultural 1s. 
count corporations to take over from pri 
banks loans that have already been n le 
for ‘agricultural purposes.” 

These are the agencies created by Pe @ 
legislation: 

Federal Reserve Banks; _ | 

Federal Land Banks; | 

Joint-stock land banks; 

National farm-loan associations; 

Federal Intermediate Credit Banks; 

National agricultural credit corporat 5} 

National agricultural rediscount cor} # 
tions. ‘ 

These agencies have placed in the st 
ten years, by an estimate of a former S 
tary of the Treasury, five billion dolla of 
new credit at the disposal of agricul © 

And this is by no means all. The a 
Finance Corporation, a banking cor! 
set up during the war to finance wa | 
tivities—owned by the Government ad 
furnished with government capital- as 
been converted into an agency for exter Nip 
government credit direct to agricultw| 

(Continued on Page 121) | 
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In addition to what the Federal Govern- 
ont has done, the states have been at the 
ne time dispensing credit to agriculture. 
\ey, too, have created farm-loan systems 
dfarm-credit boards; they have sold tax- 
smpt bonds on the public credit and 
«ned the money to farmers at low rates of 
jerest. ’ 

And above everything else there occurred 
wild multiplication of private banks in 
>» agricultural districts, under both na- 
‘nal and state charters, whose principal 
iness was to lend money to farmers on 
ir notes and who competed with one an- 
er for the privilege of doingso. Any few 
persons with a little money could 
abank. In the Northwest area, called 
Ninth Federal Reserve District, more 
fifty national banks were chartered by 
Comptroller of the Currency at Wash- 
ton over the protest of the Federal Re- 
e Bank at Minneapolis. There were 
sady too many new and inexperienced 
, as the Federal Reserve Bank at Min- 
| polis knew; but the man then Comp- 
iler of the Currency at Washington said 
jt if people wanted banks they should 
we them. So farmers became their own 
ikers; they could give credit to them- 
e/eS. 

Jever since credit was invented had agri- 
iuure so much of it. Never before in all 
} history of banking was the farmer so 
sch financed. And with what results? 
“here is again an acute crisis in agricul- 
i. It is the worst that has occurred in 
{; generation. Farmers by the tens of 
Husands—the Department of Agriculture 
as by the hundreds of thousands—are 
ong or have already lost their property, 
fr lands and chattels, by forfeiture to 
rlitors and by the foreclosure of mort- 
ges. In the Northwest area alone—Min- 
ta, Montana, North Dakota and South 
)cota—where occurred an expansion of 
rlit perhaps greater in a relative sense 
hi anywhere else, more than five hun- 
nil banks are shut up because the farmers 
anot pay their notes. The War Finance 
Xporation has been dispatched to the 
ie with more credit. An extraordinary 
rlit corporation has been formed by pri- 
‘42 bankers of the East and the Middle 
Vit, at the instance of the Government, to 
Go the relief of the Northwestern banks. 
jhere is still no lack of credit. That is 
othe trouble. The difficulty is to find 
nthing suitable upon which to grant 
riit. Farms, livestock, chattels, commodi- 
icin storage are already mortgaged for 
aie than they are worth. 


) Mortgaged fo the Hilt 


nd you have this spectacle to ponder: 
‘se bankrupt money croppers of the 
lithwest, with neither means of their own 
Ocredit at the bank with which to buy 
hichickens, pigs and milch cows they need 
1irder to be able to feed themselves, are 
O\ave money out of the United States 
‘risury for this purpose, and at the same 
im a large mortgage-loan company in 
{'neapolis, having bought and sold North- 
veern farm mortgages until the bag burst, 
nees a street-window display of Imperial 
ainese Government 61% per cent bonds. 
‘hre is a good demand for them. They 
reselling. Is the word of the Japanese 
icernment then better security than 
\cthwestern farms and chattels? No. 
‘h explanation is simply that the North- 
veern farmers, who desperately need the 
acey that Minneapolis investors are put- 
in into Japanese bonds, have nothing left 
9 ledge. They have borrowed more on 
he farms and chattels than those farms 
nichattels would bring if put up for sale 
action. 

pts now an interruption. We shall be 
ernded that this crisis in agriculture is 
W g to the headlong fall in prices. Yes. 
‘hfall in prices was a cause. But it was 
heast cause. If the farmers had not been 
vagant with credit before, if they had 
ortgaged their property above its ears 
n je days of exuberance, if in North Da- 
Ot they had not used it to hold wheat for 
ht dollars and fifty cents a bushel when 
might have been selling it for two dol- 
they had not behaved as if the day of 
ent had been abolished by edict, there 
still have been a crisis, no doubt, but 
e kind of crisis it is. There would have 
losses, disappointments, hard times, 
0 avalanche of bankruptcy, pulling 
banks by the hundreds. Credit is a 
you can use only once. Having al- 
used it they could not use it again to 
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ease themselves down as prices fell away. 
Not only that.’ Just when they began to 
need credit for reasons beyond their con- 
trol, and when they had nothing left to 
pledge or mortgage, the day of payment ar- 
rived. What they already owed was due 
and payable. 

The farmers say they were deflated in a 
brutal manner by the banks. Particularly 
do they say this in the Northwest, where 
now the consequences are most acute. To 
this the failure of more than five hundred 
banks in Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Montana is a fairly convincing 
answer. Banks that are brutal save them- 
selves. These did not. First they loaned 
too freely; then they did not demand pay- 
ment in time. They are not denounced for 
having loaned too freely, nor for having re- 
newed farmers’ notes beyond prudence in- 
stead of requiring them to be paid; they are 
denounced for having demanded payment 
at all. Borrowing human nature will always 
blame more the banker who demands to be 
paid than the one who refused in the first 
place to lend. 


Danger Signals Unheeded 


For a long time before the fall in prices 
began it was notorious that much of the 
credit at the call of agriculture was being im- 
properly used. There seemed no way to 
stop it. A great deal of it was by indirec- 
tion. Individual farmers tied up their own 
money in golden affairs of the imagination, 
especially in land speculation, and relied 
upon the banks for money with which to 
carry on farming operations. Thus, less and 
less the farmer financed himself with his 
own means; more and more of his own capi- 
tal was left free for adventure. The local 
banks, unable to take care of him, and hav- 
ing a great deal of their capital also tied up 
in speculation or in bad loans, passed him 
on, or, rather, they passed his notes on, to 
the nearest Federal Reserve Bank. The 
notes were all regular enough. They were 
for agricultural purposes, according to law. 
They were therefore eligible for rediscount— 
that is to say, they were properly purchas- 
able under the rules; yet every Federal 
Reserve Bank knew what the situation was. 

In December, 1919, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis said: 

“Tt is quite evident that through the ex- 
travagances of individuals and the indis- 
criminate extension of credit by certain 
banks for investment and speculative pur- 
chases the reserves held by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks have been used through an 
indirect process for purposes other than 
those intended and authorized by law. The 
extension of credit for speculative purposes 
is not confined to stocks and bonds alone; 
but substantial advances have been made 
to encourage the movement of land and for 
speculation in commodities. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis has used ey- 
ery precaution to eliminate such use of its 
facilities, but indirectly these credits have 
been extended, with the result that an un- 
warranted overextension of credit exists. If 
this condition is permitted to continue it 
will in time work a severe hardship upon 
everyone.” 

No matter. The inverted pyramid of 
bank loans continued to grow. It grew until 
it fell; after that it grew lying down. “ Fol- 
lowing the collapse of prices in 1920,” says 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, 
speaking of the Northwest, ‘banking, Fed- 
eral Reserve and War Finance credits 
underwent an acute secondary inflation, for 
the obvious reason that farmers caught in 
the collapse could not continue without im- 
mediately available resources. No funds 
were available for current operations, or to 
meet maturing indebtedness, except by bor- 
rowing from the banks.” 

In 1921 the War Finance Corporation 
came with its bag of emergency credit. It 
is there still. 

How strange! The Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis says one cause was too much 
credit. Yet a block away is the temporary 
office of the War Finance Corporation, with 
an organization made on the spot, dispens- 
ing more credit. However, the part of the 
War Finance Corporation is somewhat like 
that of the physician with the violent drug 
addict. He must believe he will continue 
to get it, and at the same time he must be 
tapered off. 

The true index to what agriculture has 
done to itself with credit is a statistical 
curve representing the rise in the farmer’s 
annual interest charges and taxes. His in- 
terest and taxes together in 1923 were three- 
fold what they were in 1913. Threefold! 
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The increase in his interest represents 
what he borrowed as an individual. Farm 
mortgages more than doubled in ten years. 

“The great increase in mortgage indebt- 
edness,” says the Howard-Moorhouse Agri- 
cultural Business Service, ‘‘came in 1919, as 
a result of land speculation after the Armi- 
stice. The total amount on January 1, 1920, 
has been estimated at eight billion dollars, 
which was more than twice the amount of 
ten years previous. Since 1920 there has 
been a further increase of one billion dol- 
lars, due to the funding of current obliga- 
tions incurred during and just previous to 
the depression.” 

After the Armistice. During and just 
previous to the depression. 

This is not unsympathetic testimony. 
The Howard-Moorhouse Agricultural Busi- 
ness Service is conducted by James R. 
Howard, first president of the American 


Farm Bureau Federation; N. C. Murray, | 
formerly chief statistician of the Bureau | 


of Crop Estimates; 
formerly statistician of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and H. W. Moorhouse, 
formerly dean of the School of Commerce 
of the Oklahoma State College. 

It is obvious that what agriculture did 
with credit was to capitalize war prices in 
the value of the land. 

The increase in the farmer’s taxes repre- 
sents, not altogether; but principally, his 
group borrowing. In his political capacity 
he adopted the universal example and sold 
enormous amounts of state, county, town- 
ship and school-district bonds. He used 
the money to improve his social environ- 
ment, saying: ‘‘Why are we not entitled to 
have these things too? Why shall our chil- 
dren not have schools as fine as those the 
city people’s children have?”’ 

There is no simple answer to that ques- 
tion. It perhaps cannot be answered sepa- 
rately at all. It ties up with the whole 
problem of American agriculture. The ma- 
chinist who leaves his job in Minneapolis to 
get a free wheat ranch in Montana not only 
thinks he is entitled to a profitable price for 
his wheat; he thinks he is entitled to have, 
out there on what was yesterday a cattle 
range covered with buffalo grass, a school 
for his children like the school in Minneapo- 
lis. And he thinks this without reference 
to the fact that in choosing to raise wheat 
instead of making machines he has put 
himself into competition with the low-paid 
wheat-producing labor of Argentina, Egypt, 
India and thirty-five other countries. 


Building on Credit 


But the farmers asked the question in a 
rhetorical manner only. They did not wait 
for the answer. The credit was handy and 
they used it. They did not build country 
schools. They built city schools, with 
baths, gymnasiums and all. You can under- 
stand it. 

You can understand also the disgust of 
the roundheaded banker, whose bank has 
never failed and never will, who started in 
life with one calf and one horse, when he 
says, ‘‘Over here’s.a town of five hundred 
people that’s just built a school that cost 
fifty-three thousand dollars. They put in 
one of them gymnasium things. Now they 
will hire somebody to teach their kids bas- 
ketball because they’ve got nothing better 
to do.” 

Product: Taxes. 

Farm taxes per acre, taking the country 
at large, were in 1923 about 214 times what 
they were in 1913. Commenting upon this 
the Department of Agriculture says: ‘In 
1913 taxes consumed a little less than one- 
tenth of the farmer’s net income. In 1923 
they consumed nearly one-third of it.” 
Then it adds: 

“Between 80 and 90 per cent of the taxes 
paid by the farmer is for expense within 
the county, the larger items being schools 
and roads. Such taxes, therefore, are within 
the control of a majority of the people of 
the county.” 

That is merely to say, the farmer did it to 
himself. A very great portion of his taxes 
is now beyond control, since it represents 
interest on money borrowed—interest on 
county, township and district bonds sold 
to outside investors. 

In reduction, the great solution solved 
nothing; it produced instead many lamen- 
table effects which were not intended. It 
will take years to efface them. 

So now the sacred credit myth is in de- 
cline. If there were symbols of this fetish 
on which farmers could inflict their wrath 
you would find them lying in the Western 
ditches ignominiously, like those pagan rain 
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for this suit of 


Aoyar 
Extra-wear Clothes 


Nogar Clothes will outwear two 
or three ordinary suits. They are 
made of a specially prepared, 
strongly woven hard-surface cloth 
that is as near tear-proof as cloth 
can be, that won’t show dirt or 
easily burn. Also cravenetted to 
resist water. Prices $12.50 and 
SIGISS: 


Unequalled for all-round wear by 
mechanics, mill workers, farmers, 
drivers and all who require extra- 
service clothing. 


Also made in up-to-date pinch- 
back suits, like illustration, for any 
man’s street or knockabout wear. 
Ideal for motoring, fishing, gun- 
ning or any cutdoor use. All two- 
piece suits. 


Overcoats and caps of same ma- 
terial. 


Write for booklet showing styles. 
Ifwe can’t fit you from our 500 
sizes and styles, we will make a suit 
to your measure, 


Agents make $10 to 
$50 a day 


A wonderful opportunity for you to 
make big money selling Nogar Clothes, 
either regularly or in your spare time. 
Almost every man you visit is a pros- 
pect. The demand for these garments 
is phenomenal. 


Write at once for further informa- 
tion. We are adding a limited number 
of high grade representatives. 


Nogar Clothing Mfg. Co. 
Dept. S, Reading, Pa. 
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crafismen! play the /game 
on their private! course 


YARDSMORE 
CLUBS 


SINCE their introduction last Fall, 

these clubs have won the enthusi- 

astic approval of golfers throughout 
the country. 


The inserts are of highly resilient 
Yardsmore Inlay —impervious to 
dampness; possessing the virtues of 
ivory and free from the defects of cel- 
luloid or other substitutes. 


As an aid to the golfer or caddy in 
picking the desired club from the bag, 
the inserts are distinctively colored for 
each of the three models. 


Among the patented features found 
in these clubs are: Screw-Threaded 
Inserts; Keystone Brass Sole Plates 
and Solid Aluminum Backs. 


See them at your Pro’s or Dealer’s today. Write 
us for our General Catalog, our Rule and Score 
Book and either or both of these booklets: 1— 
“Golf, the Game of Games” (an introduction 
to golf). 2—‘Stepping Stones to a Golf Course” 
(helpful suggestions for laying out a new course). 


~~ one reason whyo 
they build Jeferclubs 


a 
Heres where we test 
em out for You/* 


“The clubs we make are the 
result of experience on our own 
course. Each new idea in con- 
struction is thoroughly tested 
out before being incorporated 
in the clubs we make for you.” 


The MACGREGOR 
Golfer-Workman 


MACGREGOR Yardsmore 
Clubs are made in three de- 
signs: Peerless (illustrated), 
Par and Go-Sum. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1829 


MAKE RECORDS WITH 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
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gods the heathen were used to hurl into the 
dry fields so they might see for themselves 
how bad the drought was, and perhaps re- 
pent. ; 

You cannot put profit into agriculture by 
giving it credit. That is settled. 

Farmers themselves now say, “We don’t 
want any more credit. That one thing has 
nearly ruined us. What we want is better 
prices.” : 

Many of them indeed are suspicious of 
further experiments with credit, even such 
as lending Northwestern wheat croppers 
money out of the United States Treasury to 
stock their farmyards with chickens, pigs 
and milch cows; they suspect that the 
Government thereby begs the issue and 
postpones consideration of the truesolution. 
For there is a new solution. Everything 
else has been tried; therefore this is bound 
to work. 

The name of the new solution is the Mc- 
Nary Bill. The name stands for an idea. 
The idea is price control by government 
edict. But it must not besostated. To say 
baldly what it is would perhaps defeat it. 
There is already too much prejudice against 
the thought of price fixing. And because it 
must not be referred to as a scheme for con- 
trolling prices by edict the exposition of it 
by its friends becomes extremely involved. 


The McNary Bill Analyzed 


It begins with a declaration of the thing 
to be done—namely, to make basic agricul- 
tural commodities worth as much as indus- 
trial commodities when by reason of 
overproduction or a surplus above domestic 
needs they are selling for less. The means 
by which this is to be accomplished are as 
follows: 

First, the United States Agricultural 
Commission to notify the President that 
there is a surplus of wheat, flour, corn, cot- 
ton, wool, cattle, sheep, swine or any food 
product of cattle, sheep or swine, and that 
the domestic price is too low. The Presi- 
dent thereupon by proclamation declares an 
emergency to exist in respect of that com- 
modity. 

Second, the United States Agricultural 
Commission determines what the domestic 
price of that commodity ought to be. This 
it does by means of a statistical index num- 
ber comparing agricultural products with 
industrial products. The price so deter- 
mined is called the ratio price, and it is pro- 
claimed as the price that by right should 
and in fact shall thereafter prevail. 

Third, the United States Agricultural 
Export Corporation, now for the first time 
named, begins to operate. This is a mer- 
chandising concern, to be owned by the 
Government, with two hundred million 
dollars capital out of the Treasury. At the 
ratio price proclaimed by the commission 
the United States Agricultural Export Cor- 
poration will buy up all the surplus, or any 
amount necessary, of wheat or corn or 
cattle, or whatever the commodity is, in 
order to make the ratio price effective; and 
then the surplus over domestic needs it 
shall dump in foreign markets for what it 
can get. Both the amount that will have 
to be sold abroad and the loss thereon— 
meaning by loss the difference between the 
domestic price and the world price out- 


side—will be estimated beforehand. Say- 


the commodity is wheat; and it is esti- 
mated that one-tenth of the wheat crop will 
have to be sold abroad at twenty-five cents 
a bushel less than the official domestic 
price. In that case every farmer when he 
sells his wheat will get the full official 
domestic price, except that as to the one- 
tenth which is exportable surplus he shall 
receive the last twenty-five cents per 
bushel in the form of scrip. If the loss on 
what is exported turns out to be less than 
twenty-five cents a bushel he may get 
something for his scrip; if the loss turns 
out to be more he lets the Government 
worry. The scrip, you will understand, is 
bought for cash at any post office, like 
stamps, and the post offices turn the money 


in to the United States Agricultural Export . 


Corporation. If you are a buyer of wheat 
you are obliged to have scrip with which 
to pay the last twenty-five cents on every 
tenth bushel. It is compulsory. 

Unless one is interested in the McNary 
Bill curiously, as a piece of experimental 
mechanism, all that one needs to know 
about it is this: It is a proposal to employ 
the power and credit of the Government to 
lift the average price of basic agricultural 
products. If it is not meant to do that it 
has no point whatever; if it were not meant 
to do that nobody would be for it. 


It is an undertaking to put profit 
agriculture in spite of excessive 


place, inspite of the fact that the only natu- 
ral restraint upon overproduction is logs, 
Even more. One comes at last to the 
complete contradiction that the ayer 
price of agricultural products must 
lifted because there is overproduction, _ 
The bill contains its own argument. Ajj 
these things proposed to be done are 
necessary because “there exists a gener 
emergency in respect of agriculturs 
modities.’””. And then it declares 
declares—that the general emerg 
owing to ‘‘the existence of surplus 
able for export”? and to “the e 
impracticability of immediately pr 
the continued production of such surp’ 
Thought of limiting production 
sentfully rejected by all concerne 
three reasons: First, it is too si 
ond, it is impracticable; third, it is’ 
sible. Thatistosay, agricultural pr 
must not be subject to that restraint 
regulates every other kind of produ 
namely, the restraint of loss. A 
In North Dakota the true problem 
to diversify agriculture—how to i 
wheat growers to bother with p 
chickens, milch cows and bees, in 
feed themselves. Necessity is the o 
inducement to which they have respon 
One crop for money—that is what 
want. 
Farmers are united for the McNary 
The Department of Agriculture is for it, 
All the agricultural minds of Congress are | 
behind it. Many more Western busi 
men, even bankers, than you mi ps 
pose are for it, on the ground that if it hel 
agriculture, no matter how, it 
them too. The bill includes the 
millers and the horned packers. It 
do this, for obviously they could 
grain and cattle from the farmers 
high ratio price and sell flour and 
products abroad at the world price; 
they could not do this they would 


that the millers and packers may 
the high ratio price and then sell 
portable surplus of flour, hams, s 
bacon, lard, and so on, to the United Stat 
Agricultural Export Corporation. 


= | 
Are We Farmers at Heart? — 
a ft 


And what the farmers are for is not thi 
McNary Bill as such. They are for the doe | 
trine it embodies. A bill by any oth 
name that went much further wi 
same doctrine would be more ac 
The doctrine is that agriculture, 
been and is and wants to be without 
shall be made to pay as a matter of 
policy. The marginal farm and the 
ginal farmer shall be saved for the 
all that structure of exploited land 
and at the same time the farmer sh 
saved from drudgery and boredom 
tue of the great money-crop idea. 

The farmer is not alone to blame. He 
perhaps the least to blame. His relation 
the soil, wherein it is uneconomic, 
effect, not a cause. 

The United States Government tl 
the Department of Agriculture, 4 
states through their agricultural co 
have spent vast sums of money to ] 
gate the thought of money cropping, ° 
specialization, of industrial methods as ap | 
plied to agriculture, all the emphasis” 
production, with a shabby imitation ei 
culture at the end. The one thing that ha) 
not been sold to the farmer is f th 
agricultural life for its spiritual s | 
tion, as a manner of living. Do you 
has not these satisfactions? Then at he: 
we are not farmers. That may be it. _ 
yet, half of us are on the farm. Of that | 
of us, only about 20 per cent are in seriou 
trouble. All the commotion relates ! 


There is about that same percent: 
marginal people in shopkeeping, in 
facturing, in any field of human act! 
Only in agriculture is the question ol t 
survival a political issue. One Ww: 
what would happen to American 
ture if only it were let alone. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a 
articles by Mr. Garrett. The next will a PI 
early issue. 
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f could not eat; the eggs were tasteless; 
b mumbled them without knowing what 
h was about, swallowed them involun- 
tily. The scorching hot coffee had a bite 
+ it which he found grateful, however; 
ad he drained two cups. Then Leon 
nde him bring fresh wood for the stove. 
[was raining harder than ever, and the 
sad blewsearchingly, so that littlestreams 
s water whipped in around the window 
shes and trickled spurting down. The 
ht out of doors became sufficient so that 
tey extinguished the lamp; but the re- 
stant gloom in the kitchen was so de- 

essing that Leon lighted it again, burning 
pew in the process of removing the 
h: chimney. 

About eight o’clock Doctor Crapo came 
>, wiping his hands, and the sweat was 
seaming down his face. He was shaking 
wh exhaustion. 

*You can come in and see her now, 
Sn,” he said mildly. ‘‘Can’t stay but a 
naute, and don’t make her talk. She’ll 
pbably want you to kiss her; then you 
ene right out again.”’ 

jo Sam went in and saw Annie lying in 
‘) bed; and he thought she was so small. 
5» smiled faintly at him and patted his 
sek with her hand when he kissed her. 
Te boy was numb, felt no anguish of sor- 
“7 or pain; but he was quite sure that she 
#3 dying and that he would never see her 
1.in alive. He turned to go blindly back 
"| the kitchen; but Jennie spoke from 
u410ss the room. 

a you want to see the baby?” she 
aed. 

\nd Sam stared at her for a moment, and 
ss’ that she bent above a roll of blankets 
nthe table there; and he crossed the room 
jitiptoe. He perceived now that sounds 
sjarged from this bundle of blankets; and 
1.oment later he looked for the first time 
am the withered and contorted counte- 
alice of his son. 

lennie put her arm around him and took 
nit out to the kitchen and assured him that 

aie’would be all right now. And when 
a(was convinced of this, Sam’s sandy 
«ntenance spread itself in a slow grin. He 

Id not stand still. He went out into the 
ben and began with enormous energy to do 
| chores. 

‘ergus would have gone to help him, but 
Lin called him back. 

‘Esther and Caleb will be anxious to 
ner,” he told his son. ‘‘ You run over and 
cay them the news.” 


| xXXIX 


HE return of Leon and Jennie to old 
Fergus Weir’s farm had wrapped Esther 
im mantle of isolation. This was her own 
dmg; for though she had written to Leon 
ccwarn him of Sam’s affair with Annie 
cee she very soon let him understand 
‘it she was not disposed to forget old 
ses. He came once to the house, came 
agin; each time she sat in stony silence 
wle he talked at lame length with Caleb. 
nn the end Leon came no more, nor did 
Jenie ever come to see her; for Leon 
wild not permit this. Only the children 
9asionally stopped at the old Dillard 
anestead. Esther liked Sam until he 
mried Annie Maclure; she was cold to 
ni, for a while thereafter, but melted at 
la and liked to see him and went to the 
leyth of asking Annie and Sam to Sunday 
iner one day in early spring. Young Fer- 
z. was forever about the place; he had a 
svet tooth, to which she catered. He stood 
in'o awe of his formidable aunt, and teased 
he or derided her as he chose. Caleb at 
> waited in some concern for the out- 
brik he thought must follow; but at last 
neame to understand that in Esther’s eye 
gus could do no wrong. Caleb’s name- 
822, who was by this time fifteen years old 
ar tallerthan his father, with a countenance 
riculously like that of old Fergus Weir, 
Wi more serious-minded than his older 
brthers; he stayed at home and worked 
stiidly about the farm and felt a rancor 
aginst Esther which heimparted to thirteen- 
yér-old Dora. The fact that Esther al- 
wes had fresh cookies or homemade sweets 
witing for them led these two to go to the 
occasionally; but they were never at 
> there, and never forgot that Esther 
2d their father and their mother. Leon 
Jennie, of course, regarded Hsther’s 
umacy without anger; Jennie assured 
husband that his sister must melt at 
but Leon professed a doubt of this. 
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“Esther was always one to stick to her 
word,”’ he was accustomed to say regret- 
Aa “T don’t look for anything from 

er. 

So Caleb and Esther lived alone together. 
They did their daily round of tasks, and at 
night they lighted their lamps and read for 
a while, then went upstairs to bed. Caleb 
had become more silent as he grew older; 
he seldom ventured an opinion of his own 
nowadays. Since the sale of Marshall’s 
Meadows he had worn at times the aspect 
of an old and broken man; and Esther 
understood that he felt a personal guilt in 
that connection, and had tried in vain to 
persuade him to a more philosophic point of 
view. He would listen patiently enough 
but always came back to the same con- 
clusion. 

“Spite of all a person can say, Esther, the 
place was here for me to handle, and I 
couldn’t make it go, and you can’t go back 
of that anyhow.” 

About a year before Sam’s baby was 
born, Caleb had had a spell of sickness, an 
intangible ailment that sent him to bed and 
kept him there for a considerable time. It 
had come at the height of the haying sea- 
son, and he worried because the work would 
not be done, till young Fergus assured him 
that the hay was cut and cured and in the 
barn. Thereafter he mended and was able 
to help with the apple picking, and to do 
the chores about the place; but in the win- 
ter he fell sick again, and Esther had to 
tend him. 

She did so slavishly, ministering to his 
wants before they were expressed, lavishing 
her strength on him in a fashion fairly des- 
perate, as though she clung to him and 
feared that he would slip away from her. 
It might have been expected that under 
these circumstances the brother and sister 
would draw more closely together; but this 
was not the case. Caleb was so penitently 
conscious of the extra burden of work which 
he laid on Esther’s shoulders that he was 
constrained and ill at ease; Esther was so 
worried about him that she became irritable, 
and scolded at him even while she tended 
him most tenderly. Thus they were both 
miserable and alone; the only bright mo- 
ments in their lives were those when Leon’s 
children came for a little while to the house. 

Fergus had, since Caleb’s present illness, 
fallen into the habit of coming to the farm 
morning, noon and night to do the chores. 
This morning, bringing the news of the 
birth of Sam’s son, he tried the kitchen 
door and found it unlocked and went in, the 
rain streaming from his heavy coat, and 
mud puddling about his high rubber shoes. 
Esther had a fire going and was cooking 
breakfast. 

She saw his entrance and cried irascibly, 
“There now, Fergus! You stand. right 
where you are and take off that coat, and 
those boots. I’m not going to have my 
floor all wet and muddied.” 

“T’m not coming in, Aunt Esther,” he 
assured her cheerfully. ‘I just came over 
to tell you that the baby was born a little 
while ago.” 

She sniffed impatiently. “‘Well, babies 
have been born before. You didn’t have to 
come traipsing into my kitchen.” 

“Tt’s a boy,” Fergus told her, disregard- 
ing her ill humor. 

“T don’t care if it’s two boys,” she as- 
sured him; but he read a softening beneath 
the harshness of her words, and smiled 
again. 

““How’s Uncle Caleb?”’ he asked. 

“He had kind of a bad night,” Esther 
replied. ‘‘I declare, I wish Caleb could man- 
age not to get me up all hours. Oh, he’s pa- 
tient enough, but I lie awake listening for a 
sound from him, and then of course I have to 
go in and see what the matter is.” 

“T’]] milk the cows and get things started, 
and then I’ll go up and see him,” Fergus 
decided. 

‘Well, you’ll have to take off those boots 
if you do,’”’ she warned him, and as he 
opened the door cried: ‘‘Now don’t stand 
there letting it blow the rain in. Go along.’ 

Fergus went to the barn and busied him- 
self there for half an hour, coming to the 
shed door of the kitchen once to fetch the 
milk pail. When he was through, Esther 
made him sit down and drink some hot 
coffee; and then she did ask more about 
Sam’s baby, and how Annie was. She was 
pleased that the baby was a boy. 

“Sam told me last week if it was a boy 
they’d name it Nathan,” she reminded 
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Fergus. ‘That was my great-grandfather’s 
name. The first Dillard that took up land 
here and made this farm.” 

“Sam wants it to be Nathan,” Fergus 
assented. ‘‘ Mother kind of wanted they 
should name it Dave, after Annie’s father; 
but I expect Annie’ll want the same as 
Sam.” 

“T don’t know what’s wrong with the 
name of Nathan Dillard,’ Esther remarked. 
Her tongue had sharpened during the loneli- 
ness of the last three years; her voice was 
not always so mild as it had used to be. 
“But I wouldn’t expect your mother to 
know that,” she added. 

Fergus grinned cheerfully. He was al- 
ways frankly amused at the continuing ill 
feeling between Aunt Esther and his parents; 
and sometimes he joked Esther about it, 
but more often he retaliated in a fashion 
he had found always made her furious. He 
was at this time eighteen years old, and 
inclined to be shy; he had never paid the 
least attention to any girl. But he liked to 
boast to Aunt Esther of his conquests, be- 
cause it made her so angry. 

He said casually now: “They had a good 
picture in town last Monday. I’d have 
taken you in if I hadn’t been taking a girl.’ 

Aunt Esther sniffed. ‘‘You’re likely to 
run around with any girl! Who was it?” 

“Oh, she’s spending the summer over in 
North Fraternity. Mighty pretty too. You 
wouldn’t know her name.” 

“You’ll learn, time you’re grown up, 
that you can’t lie to me, Fergus. I don’t 
believe you ever spoke to a girl.”’ 

“T kissed her good night last Monday 
night,’”’ Fergus asserted casually; and he 
persisted in the fable till in spite of her 
incredulity Esther was disturbed and angry 
and lectured him. He said cheerfully: 
“T’m going to get a pencil and paper some- 
time, Aunt Esther, and take down what 
you say, so’s to remember it. Then I’ll 
know what to say to you when these young 
men come hanging around you.” 

“T’d like to see one of them try it!” 
Esther retorted. She was sixty-two years 
old; but she was so thin and spry and 
healthy-looking that she seemed younger. 

“Well, that was a nice-looking man I 
saw talking to you last fall,” Fergus re- 
minded her. He had once discovered her 
in conference with an itinerant peddler of 
kitchenware and had never let her forget 
the incident. ‘“‘What did you do to him to 
send him packing so?” 

After a while she bade him go upstairs 
and see Caleb while she washed the dishes; 
and Fergus went up to his uncle’s room. 
Esther had already carried Caleb the news 
of the birth of Sam’s boy; there had always 
been a close bond between Sam and Caleb, 
and the sick man was hungry for details 
now. He asked questions, listened in sober 
and thoughtful fashion to Fergus’ replies, 
and then lay with eyes half closed in long 
thought before putting new inquiries. Fer- 
gus, uneasy as young people are apt to be in 
the presence of sickness, sat beside the bed 
and watched his uncle’s countenance with 
furtive eyes. 

He thought Caleb looked much worse 
than when he had seen him last, a week 
before; but when they had exhausted the 
topic of Sam’s boy and he rose to go he 
ae slowly, ‘“‘You’re looking better, Uncle 

aleb.” . 

Caleb turned slow eyes toward him and 
smiled a little; but he made no direct reply. 
Only he said, “‘ You ask your father to come 
see me, the first time he gets a chance, will 
you?”’ 

Fergus promised that he would do so. 
Below stairs, Esther gave him a packet well 
wrapped in heavy paper. 

“There’s a little jacket I knitted for 


.Sam’s baby,” she said. ‘‘ You take it over. 


Tell them I’ll be over the first good day.” 

Fergus accepted the commission; and 
she made him stow the bundle under his 
coat to keep it dry. On the way to Sam’s 
house Fergus took pains to protect it; but 
he found his thoughts returning with some 
foreboding to his Uncle Caleb. 


XXX 


ENNIE was for a few days very much 
engrossed with her grandson. It was 
her first grandson; for though Mary and 
Mahlon Hull had two babies, they both 
were girls. The name Nathan was already 
accepted in the family, and Jennie was 
pleased; she had suggested that the boy, if 
(Continued on Page 129) 
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‘*Haven’t had 
a puncture yet”’ 


“‘Neither have I—’’ ‘“These 
rugged cord tires—’’ “‘I know. 
My hose is made the same 
Ways 

““Can’t be—only the best 
tires are made with cord jack- 
ets. Hose doesn’t puncture, 
anyway. It kinks—that’s 
what makes it split and leak. 


“This ELECTRIC hose 
never kinks. And I am trying 
to tell you i JIS bwilt like a 
cord tire. Jackets of braided 
seine cord, and live rubber 
tubes vulcanized together with 
pressure from the inside, just 
like those fine tires you’re 
bragging about.” 


ELECTRIC 
GARDEN HOSE 


It cannot kink ° 


It is flexible and light. You 
can tie ‘knots in it, but no 
matter how you bend it, 
ELECTRIC hose never kinks. 
Stands abuse and lasts for 
years when treated average- 
rough. ‘Treated fairly well, 
nobody knows yet how long 
ELECTRIC will last. We’ve 
heard reports from users who 
have had continuous service 
from 5 to 15 years, and their 
hose is still serviceable. 

Your hardware dealer or 
seedsman sells it or can 


get ELECTRIC for you. 


ELECTRIC HOSE & RUBBER 
COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. 


As large a stream of water 
is delivered from the noz- 
sle of % hose as 34/’ 
hose. It throws the stream 
farther! This %'’ size is 
lighter as well as cheaper, 
and being lighter it does 
not wear out so quickly 
when dragged over rough 
cement or cinders. 
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hould be a boy, bear the name of Annie’s 
er, simply because she thought Annie 
wld like that. But Annie herself put the 
yestion aside. ‘‘He’s the first Dillard in 
, new generation,” she reminded her 
wher-in-law. ‘‘I want him to wear a 
yard name.” . 

‘Hsther’d love hearing you say that,” 
nie said good-naturedly. ‘It’s just the 
» of thing Esther would say if she ever 
fon there was such a thing as babies at 
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She does admit it,” Annie insisted. 
fh’s got on the very jacket she knitted, 
gt now.” 

5 the baby wore from his first hours the 
»ent name; and his mother called him 
shan, and so did Leon. Sam was more 
»to call his son ‘“‘it”’; or if his mood was 
lar, to speak to the infant as “old- 
mr.’ Young Fergus always addressed 
snaephew as Nate. Jennie hung above 
little crib bed from morning till night, 
secting her affairs at home, her own 
y year-old tottering gravely at her heels. 
n2 Annie, from where she lay watching, 
s that Jennie was crying, and spoke to 
3 
id Jennie said in a soft voice, “‘Seems 
, e he looks the way little Ethan used to 
B 
‘yen the two women wept in each other’s 
7; till Jennie wiped her eyes and said she 
(ld be ashamed of herself to bother 
nie so. 

-nnie stayed at the house for a week, 
ng over in time to get Sam’s breakfast 
uzoing home after supper. When Annie 
aable to sit up and be about a little she 
lied her attentions, and Dora, who, 
igh she was only thirteen, could do as 
u2 as most people, took her place. On 
first Sunday Mary and Mahlon drove 
)1 to see the first grandson; and Arthur 
uc and Aunt Dora came out from Hast 
aor. Jennie cooked a big Sunday din- 
tor them all; and afterwards they sat 
ie dining room—the day was rainy— 
ictalked endlessly, going over and over 
ejantly familiar ground. 

(ice Dora said, “I wish Caleb and Es- 
ie could be here,’”’ and Jennie assented 
it a glance. 

Ton said slowly, “I’ve got to get over 
ie Caleb pretty soon. He told Fergus 
> anted to see me.” 

‘Ve’re going to stop in on the way 
mr3,”’ Dora explained. 

* begged Aunt Esther to come,” Annie 
ic through the open door that led to her 
dom. ‘She was here yesterday, and 
beged her to come over; but she said she 
udso take care of Uncle Caleb.” 

“ne of the young ones could have gone 
ye” Jennie argued; but they all seemed 
el this would have had no result, and 
) 1e took the trouble to reply. 

Cly Leon said again, “I’ve got to get 
veto see him.” 
4Aweek later Dora and Arthur came 
fai; and this time they stopped to see 
al) on the way out. 

Ater dinner Dora said to Leon, “Caleb 
Icme to ask you to come over today.” 
Ton—they had drawn apart from the 
his—nodded ruefully. “I’ve meant to 
tiver,” hetold her. “I have, for a fact. 
utl’ve been kind of busy. And, Dora, 
ster’s always there.” 

Lra touched hisarm. ‘I’ll take Arthur, 
ely soon, and we’ll go and take Esther 
r ride. Or I’ll make Arthur take her 
hi I stay with Caleb. You come while 
1e| gone.”’ 

“haven’t seen him for a month now,”’ 
e0 confessed. 

“Te’s right poorly, Leon,” Dora told 
m “T can see a difference, just since last 
imay. Doctor Crapo was there this 
Oring, and he as much as told me Caleb 
aS pretty sick.” She spoke evenly 
h—Dora had a painfully acquired 
»is—but Leon saw her eyes abruptly fill 
ithgreat tears which flowed down her 
1e¢s. “I’m awful worried about Caleb, 
e0,” she said in that squeaky voice which 
nc¢on always lent her. 

“asked the doctor what was the matter 
ithhim, last week,” Leon replied. “I 
10yht maybe it’d do Caleb good to get 
wa. He told me it wouldn’t do a bit of 
00 Then I offered to get a doctor out 
ortown; but he just said there wasn’t a 
it f use. He said Caleb had eat fried 
ouinuts and soda biscuits and baked 
ea} too long.” He hesitated, then looked 
th sister with grieving eyes. “I kind of 
horht he meant maybe Caleb was going 
0 &,” he said plainly. 
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Dora hastily shook her head, dabbing at 
her eyes. ‘‘Caleb’ll outlive the lot of us,” 
she insisted. ‘But he wants to see you. 
He wants you should come over.” 

4 T’ll come,’ Leon promised gravely. 
[I'll surely come.” 

The little conspiracy was carried through 
that afternoon. Arthur and Dora left 
early; and Leon walked after them along 
the road till he could see the kitchen door 
of the great house that had been his boy- 
hood home. He felt ridiculously furtive; 
when a car or two passed him he shrank 
among the alders out of sight and wondered 
what they thought he was about. But by 
and by he saw Arthur help Esther into the 
car and drive away with her toward East 
Harbor; and he struck rapidly toward the 
house. Dora had been watching from 
Caleb’s window and came downstairs to 
meet him in the kitchen. 

She whispered, ‘“‘Now you cheer him up, 
Leon. He needs that as much as anything.” 
Leon promised, and they went upstairs. 

Caleb said, to Leon’s question, that he 
was feeling better. ‘‘Yes, sir,” he insisted. 
“Better than I have for a month. I was 
out of bed for a spell this morning. Kind 
of weak, of course, but it seemed good.’ 
There was an unaccustomed volubility 
about him which they found alarming. “I 
thought I’d get up and sit while you were 
here, Leon.” 

They helped him out of bed and wrapped 
a quilt about him and set him in a great 
chair by the window. Caleb wore a night- 
shirt which came down only to his knees; 
and Leon saw how thin his legs were and 
how flabby and soft the calves had become. 
He felt a sick helplessness. In the chair 
and warmly wrapped, Caleb smiled at them 
as though he wished to reassure his brother 
and sister; and Dora, hovering about him, 
patted his shoulder and cried, “‘ There, you 
ought to sit up a while every day, Caleb. 
Ju staying abed is enough to make you 
sick.” 

Caleb nodded. ‘‘Yes, that’s right, Dora,”’ 
he agreed. ‘“‘Yes, I’ll have to do that. Of 
course, some days I don’t feel so well as I 
do today. It’s perked me up to see you, 
Leon.” 

Leon said miserably, ‘‘I’ve a notion to 
come over every day. But Esther would 
take on, Caleb. You know she’s just the 
same.” 

“She pretends to be,” Caleb replied. 
“Esther don’t give in easy, Leon. But she 
just wants somebody to make her. Esther’s 
getting old and crotchety. Shescolds at the 
youngsters when they come over; and 
Esther was never one to scold, Leon. She 
always talked so soft and quiet.” 

“That’s right,’’ Leon agreed. 

“T expect if you just came over and 
didn’t pay any attention to her she’d come 
around,” Caleb urged. “Just come over as 
though you’d always been coming, and 
treat her the same as if you’d seen her every 
day.” 

“T’d do pretty near anything. It’s not 
very comfortable, living the way we do. 
When she wrote me about Sam I thought 
maybe she was ready to let up a little, else 
I’d never have come back here to live. But 
she’s just like she always was.” 

“You come over and try it,’ Caleb 
begged. His eyes were full of pleading. “TI 
kind of hate to think of you and Esther still 
mad at each other.” 

“TLord!’’ Leon exclaimed. 
better than that, Caleb.” 

“Well, her holding out against you then.” 

He was silent, and his eyes closed for a 
moment, and Dora asked, “‘You tired, 
Caleb? You want to go back to bed?” 

He shook his head. “How are things 
going, Leon?” he asked at last. “With me 
laid up.” 

Leon laughed. ‘‘Why, with my boys 
around with nothing to do there’s plenty 
of hands to run things all right. They’re 
keeping everything smooth.” 

“‘Hsther needs someone. 
thing.” 

“They do what needs doing.” 

“That’s one reason I wish you could 
fix it up with her,’ Caleb explained wist- 
fully. ‘‘Of course I know I’m pretty sick. 
I have some pains sometimes that pretty 
near wrench me to pieces. Esther might 
need someone to take care of her right 
along, if she didn’t have me.” His voice 
was quite steady. 

“Now, Caleb, don’t you talk so,” Dora 
urged. ‘You know you'll outlive the lot of 
us. You’re the kind that does.” 

“Why, I expect I will,” Caleb agreed 
complaisantly. “That would be kind of 
funny, wouldn’t it? But, Leon, I just want 
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I can’t do a 
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“Close-Up!” 


Can your open smile stand this test? 
' Look to your TEETH for the answer! 


FBYERY time you smile openly you reveal a “‘close-up”’ of your teeth to those: 
with whom you come in contact. They play a most important part in the 
impression you make on people. 

It has been truly said that, ‘‘ the lips are the promise—the teeth the fulfillment 
of the mouth’s beauty.” Many women who are regarded as being extremely 
attractive have mouth beauty as their greatest charm—beautifully white, sound 
teeth. No man can be insensible to this asset to his appearance. 


Old methods ineffective 


It is practically impossible to bring out the natural whiteness of the teeth with 
the type of toothbrush used by the average person. It will not even keep the 
teeth safe. This is a scientific fact, say dental authorities. 

All teeth are naturally white. But how many people do you meet whose teeth 
are pearly white? More often than not they are clouded and discolored by 
stains, film and tartar. The right toothbrush and the right brushing methods will 
quickly remove these blemishes and bring out the greater beauty of the teeth. 


4118 Dentists Designed It 


The toothbrush dentists advise is the Albright Rotary Wedge 
Toothbrush. It is small, fitting the small angles of the mouth, 
reaching in between and all around the back teeth (the most 
neglected of all teeth), as well as all the crevices of the teeth. 


Note, also, the wedge-like shape of the tufts of bristles in this 
toothbrush which dentists emphasize as being particularly essen- 
tial. Press this brush against the teeth and observe how easily 
the bristles slide in between them, sweeping them clean of every 
particle of food residue. 


4118 dentists designed the Albright Rotary Wedge Toothbrush. 
Over 10,000 dentists now endorse it as the correct toothbrush for 
you. Andrew Albright, Jr., President RUBBERSET COMPANY; 
makers of the world-famous RUBBERSET Shaving, Hair, 
Nail, Bath, Complexion and Paint Brushes, perfectedit. Likeall 
brushes made by RUBBERSETCOMPANY , the bristles of the 
Albright Rotary Wedge Toothbrush stay in—they can’tcomeout. 

Every Albright Toothbrush is sterilized and packed in a 
hermetically sealed, transparent, sanitary, glassine envelope 
and enclosed in a protecting carton. 


See for yourself the marked difference the right toothbrush 
makes in your teeth; how soon they begin to show their 
natural whiteness and beauty. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send 35c and we will mail one to you promptly. 


35. 
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Quantity and 
Efficiency result in 
75c quality for 
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ACBRIGHT | 


ROTARY WEDGE 


TOOTA BROSA 
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Made by 


RUBBERSET 


Company 
Newark, N. J. 
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98 Quality Products that Serve and Save 


Man and Car 


oung at fifty 


See 


\_ eh he CAMP at 50,000 miles, like the man of 50 
<gePe\\ years, will still be fit for a long run of milestones 
: es ~~» if the proper attention has been given to the so- 


called ‘‘little things.” 


To keep your car looking young; to get 
the maximum of performance and long life from 
it—remember the little magic word, “@Azz” 
and act accordingly. 


If it’s a torn top, a shabby body, squeaky 
springs, a punctured tire, grinding gears or a 
leaky radiator, there’s a @Azz Product for it and 
for most of a car’s other needs. 


Whatever your requirements, ask the man 
at the counter if it comes under the “@4zz” 
brand; it’s your assurance of dependable quality. 


Over 92,000 dealers handle @Azz Products:— 


they must make good or we will. 


Aatinzohoat 


Upon request we will send you the 


valuable Whiz, Handy Manual—No. 24 


THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S. A. 


Branches in 27 Principal Cities 


The Home of 
IZ 
PRODUCTS 
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to know that Esther’ll be taken care of if 
she don’t have me—if she needs it any 
time. Oh, I know I don’t amount to much. 
The work I did never hardly mattered. I 
could have held on to the Meadows. But 
she’ll have to have someone.” 

“You stop worrying yourself,’’ Leon in- 
sisted, his voice uneven. ‘“‘ You’ve always 
done all right, Caleb. Nobody says any 
different, or thinks it. I guess we’ve all 
done as well as we knew how.” 

“T know,” Caleb slowly assented. ‘‘ Yes, 
I can’t see that I can blame myself for any 
one thing. Oh, I’ve thought back over the 
years since father died. I’ve worked as 
hard as I could, Leon. But I might have 
known how to work harder.”’ 

“You did well to sell off the Meadows,” 
Leon insisted. “‘They needed a lot of fixing 
up that you couldn’t give them.”’ 

“T kind of hoped Lee Motley would put 
them in shape,’’ Caleb explained apolo- 
getically. ‘‘I kind of thought it would be 
nice to see them all covered with a stout 
crop of hay, even if they weren’t ours. 
But Lee hasn’t done much. Not the way 
I hoped he would.” 

““You’re worrying yourself too much, 
Caleb,”’ Dora pleaded. ‘I wish you could 
take things easier in your mind.” 

“Well, I get to thinking about Esther 
needing somebody,”’ he explained humbly. 
““That’s all there is, you see.” 

They perceived after a little longer that 
he was growing weary, and they put him 
back to bed and Dora made him com- 
fortable. 

When it was time for Leon to go Caleb 
called to him, “I wish you’d just try com- 
ing over, Leon. Just natural and easy. 
It would be nice if you could get along 
with her.” 

Leon said uncertainly, ‘‘Why, Caleb, I’ll 
do what a man can.’”’ He bore away with 
him the memory of the pleasure which his 
words brought into Caleb’s eyes. 

Three or four days later he did indeed try 
the experiment. He was helping Sam in 
one of the fields on the Mason farm nearest 
the Dillard homestead; and he took the 
occasion to walk across the lower meadow 
to the house. Esther had not perceived his 
coming till he stood in the kitchen door 
with his hat in his hand. It was a dull, 
drizzly day with a little light rain falling 
and his garments were damp and smelled of 
the barn. He thought her nostrils wrinkled 
faintly as though he offended them. 

“Morning, Esther,” he said, in a tone 
that he strove to make matter of fact. She 
did not reply; and he said uncertainly, 
“Thought I’d- say hello to Caleb.” 

She stood quite still, a cooking dish in her 
hands, a towel dangling. He took off his 
coat and hat and wiped his feet painstak- 
ingly. “Guess I’ll go up and see him,” he 
said. 

Esther was like a statue; he passed her 
by with no glance nor other word and went 
up the back stairs to Caleb’s room. 

Caleb’s eyes lighted at sight of him. 
“Leon!” the sick man exclaimed. “‘ Why, 
it’s mighty nice to see you.” 

Leon nodded. ‘I told you I’d come,” he 
reminded Caleb, and his voice unconsciously 
fell to a low tone. 

“Did you see Esther?’’ Caleb asked. 

“Yes. Downstairs. She didn’t say any- 
thing. Just stood there.” 

“She'll get used to it,’’ Caleb insisted. 
“She’ll be all right when you’ve come two or 
three times.” 

“T don’t know,” Leon replied uncertainly. 
He stood near the window; and Caleb saw 
that his eyes were fixed on something out- 
side. 

The sick man asked, “‘ Who is it, Leon?”’ 

Leon said slowly, ‘Esther. She’s going 
down toward the road.” A little silence 
held them, and Caleb’s eyes clouded and 
Leon added, ‘‘ Well, it’s kind of raining. I 
can’t keep her out there. I’ll have to go.” 

“You come again,’’ Caleb begged. ‘‘She’s 
been bothered this morning.” 

But Leon would make no new prom- 
ise. In the kitchen he donned his outer 
garments; outside he turned toward the 
road. Esther, rigid and immovable, sat on 
that bowlder where she had seated herself 
more than twenty years before, on the day 
when he brought Jennie home as his bride. 

He went toward her, his eyes sorrowful; 
and when he came near where she sat he 
said, ““Esther!’”’ She did not stir. ‘Esther, 
Caleb is mighty sick. It’d make him better, 
I think, if he thought you’d—if he thought 
you had forgiven me.” She paid him no 
heed. ‘“‘You must see I had some right on 
my side, Esther.”” Nosign. “You like the 
children,” he reminded her. But when still 


her posture remained unchanged he gave y 
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the attempt and with a gesture of resign: 
tion moved aside. 7 

“Go back to the house, Esther,” he 
rected her coldly. “‘I won’t bother yc 
again.” - 

She rose without haste and without loo! 
ing at him; rose and gathered her bla 
skirts—draggled by the rain—about h, 
thin legs, and passed him and went ; 
toward the kitchen door. He watched h 
till she disappeared within doors. Thera) 
came on a little more heavily; he baat | 
the hanging drops from the brim of his hy 
with a gesture of weariness and tum 
soberly toward his son’s farm. 
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ABIES are born and old men die, {| 
that is the cycle through which all 
forever moves. Four weeks to a day aft 
Sam’s son came to wear the name of Nath; 
Dillard, Caleb Dillard died. 
His death was, at the end, peace 
serene. It did not come upon them 
warning. He had some pain, ani 
weakness, a moment or two of an 
lowed by periods of senselessness. 
had lived long enough to reco 
approach of death, and Doctor 
firmed her in her certainty. 
She sent for Dora and Arthur | 
they came out from Hast Harbor 
by Caleb’s bed. He knew them, a 


heard Esther’s name, and Leon’s; 
Esther’s again and again, in b 
tones; and with her tears dropp 
his face she sought to reassure hi: 

“We'll take care of Esther,” sh 
pered. ‘‘We’ll take care of her, Cal 
dear.” aa 

A little later he murmured, so softly 
could hardly hear: “I'd like to 
the Meadows!”’ 

Esther said in her firm positive ton¢ | 
“Now, Caleb, you did all right. Don’t y: 
worry any.” | 

He looked at her, and he replied surpr 
ingly, ‘‘I’ve been sorry for you, Hsther 

She put this aside with an impatie| 
exclamation, scornful of any tenderne 
but-when he fumbled for her hand she ga 
it to him, and Dora saw that she was wee 


ji 
; 


g 


ing. | 
A little after that, coma infolded Cal 
and he lay still and stark. Dora look} 
at Doctor Crapo, hesitated, then said 
her sister, ‘I’m going to send for Leor 
Esther seemed not to hear; and Dora, wi| 
a lift of her head, went downstairs to t 
telephone. By and by she came back u! 
stairs, and a little later Leon and Jem) 
drove into the yard below. She descend 
to admit them and bring them to Calel| 
room. Esther stood jealously by the he | 
of the bed, would yield no ground at a 
but she kept her head bent and her eyes | 
Caleb’s countenance. | 
Their vigil, in the event, was a long 0!| 
Caleb lay for hours that lengthened intc 
day and a night and another day; 4) 
Doctor Crapo went away and returned a| 
went away and returned again. There Wi| 
he assured Leon, nothing to be done. Nol| 
ing but wait. Esther had accepted a chy 
which Arthur Tuck brought her; she ke 
her post by Caleb’s side. Dora, flesh ov | 
riding spirit, had to sleep; and she caug 
brief snatches of slumber in the adjoin) | 
room. Jennie went home, where there Wi 
so many calls upon her, while Leon 4| 
Arthur Tuck took turn and turn, restl 
when they must, returning when they cou 
They did not know when he dic 
Doctor Crapo returned from an hou 
absence and told them he was gone. 1! 
at last Esther rose and went with Doral, 
her own room; and the two sisters did r 
reappear. Leon went home across the Pp 
ture and up the ridge, and his weary fi 
stumbled over every inequality of | 
ground. 
Jennie met him at the door, and | 
nodded briefly and said, “Yes, he’s gon’ 
She put him to bed, wrapping 
warmly; and he drank a great cup 
chocolate which she made for him, and t 
slept for hours on end, a troubled and | 
easy slumber. Once or twice he cried 
in his sleep; and she hurried to touch 
head and quiet him. \ Be 


muffled sobs and broken whispers filled | 
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Alaska Cork-Insulated Refrigerator 


(Patent applied for) 


AVE you a friend or a neighbor who 

owns an Alaska Refrigerator? If so, 
you have undoubtedly heard that it uses 
very little ice. Its reputation in this respect 
is now nationwide. 

And, in the cool, sanitary, white-lined 
food chambers, perishable foods are kept 
wholesome and good, even in hottest 
weather. 


Scientific Refrigeration 


Two features are the chief reasons why 
the Alaska gives such perfect refrigeration 
service. 

Set deep in the heart of the Alaska’s 
seven-ply walls is an inner wall of a won- 
derful insulating material. It is pebbled 
cork. In 40 years of experience we have 
yet to find its equal as a heat retardant. 
This protecting inner wall of pebbled cork, 
in addition to six other walls, makes the 


interior of the Alaska practically a heat- 
proof vault. Ice melts slowly. That is one 
reason. 

The other reason is our full-ice-sweep 
system of dry-air circulation. In the cold, 
clean chambers of the Alaska the air is 
constantly in motion. It is very thoroughly 
chilled and dried. In this crisp air foods 
“keep” better. There is less food waste. 
The ice lasts longer. Ice bills are lower. 


See the Cork that Saves the Ice 


We invite you to visit the local Alaska 
dealer. Ask him to show you the new cork- 
wall window—a feature now built into 
every genuine Alaska Cork-Insulated Re- 
frigerator. Through this little window, as 
if it were a little X-Ray, you can actually 
see the cork that saves the ice. This is an 
exclusive feature, found only on our 
cork-insulated refrigerators. It is a better 
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DOES THE ALASKA SAVE MORE ICE ? 
In the heart of Alaska walls you find the answer 


guaranty than any we could write. 


Other Features 


The Alaska is a beautiful piece of furni- 
ture. We build it of best materials. Our 
men are craftsmen of experience. Our 
standards are most rigid. An Alaska will 
serve you for years. 

We build our refrigerators with sanitary 
white enamel or seamless, white porcelain 
linings, having easy-to-clean, rounded cor- 
ners. The heavy safe-like doors fit closely. 
A patented drain permits no outside air 
toenter. Shelves are non-rusting. You get 
the results of over 40 years of experience. 

There is a size and type of Alaska for 
your particular needs and a good range of 
prices. The local dealer will be happy to 
show his stock to you. If you do not know 
him write us for his name and a free 


copy of the Alaska book. 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Dept. A, Muskegon, Michigan 
Makers, also, of the Alaska Star Line of Dependable Refrigerators with Confined-Air Insulation 


LAS K 


Cork-Insulated Refrigerator 


To Dealers: 


If you are not yet supply- 
ing the demand for these 
better-built, ice-conserving 
refrigerators in your com- 
munity, write us for com- 
plete information. 


Look into the Cork-Wall Window. See with your 
own eyes the Pebbled Cork Wall that saves your ice 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
darkened rooms of the old house; then a 
service at the little church in Fraternity 
village, where many came to bear witness 
to the regard they had always had for 
Caleb. He was a man without enemies as 
he was without intimate friends; a man 
whom no one could dislike; a man whom 
the village had been inclined to pity even 
while they respected the name he bore. 

Afterward the little journey up the hill 
to the spot overlooking the pond on one 
side, and on the other looking toward the 
broad lands where Dillards had always 
dwelt. The afternoon was sunny and fair 
and fine, and the sun shone, and the distant 
hills were richly clad in deep purple as 
though they wore mourning robes. 

Dora and Arthur Tuck drove home with 
Esther; Jennie took Leon home, and the 
tall boys in their unaccustomed and somber 
garb sat uncomfortably about while she 
got supper. When they were all abed 
Jennie had to hold Leon for a long time in 
her arms. There were so many things, long 
unsaid, he wished he might say to Caleb 
now. But after a while, comforted, he slept 
beside her; and her love hovered over him 
protectingly. eee 
See day after Caleb’s funeral Arthur 

had to return to town; but Dora stayed 
on with her sister. Esther had been so 
strangely silent and contained that both 
Dora and Arthur thought her in need of 
some companionship. So Dora tried to be 
cheerful; she talked constantly and gayly 
and reassuringly, and avoided every ref- 
erence to Caleb. But it was hard, since 
Esther remained entirely unresponsive. 
The two sisters rose in the morning and 
prepared breakfast, Dora loquacious, Es- 
ther speaking in the briefest fashion when 
shespoke at all; they did the chamber work 
together and Esther’s countenance was as 
still as though it had been graved in stone. 
Dora clung to her sister, would not leave 
her, tried in every way she could discover 
to break through the wall of reserve which 
Esther had reared between them. 

She did not for a long time venture to 
speak of any material matter; but at length 
Esther’s very silence forced Dora to the 
point. It was Friday evening and the dishes 
done; Arthur would come early next morn- 
ing to take Dora home to East Harbor for 
her day of baking. 

“We'll both come back tomorrow night,” 
Dora promised. ‘‘So you won’t have to be 
alone. And I’ll stay into next week.” 

Esther did not even reply. This was while 
they were putting the dishes away. When 
the last tasks were done they sat down by 
the kitchen table with its red cover, some- 
what patched and faded now, which had 
done duty for so many years. Dora’s eyes 
were failing her of late years. She could do 
little in the evening that put any strain upon 
them; but Esther picked up her darning 
bag and went to work upon its contents, as 
her long habit was. Dora, watching her, saw 
that she was darning one of Caleb’s socks; 
and she tried to keep silent and refrain from 
interfering, but when she saw tears in Es- 
ther’s eyes at last it was too much for her. 

“You oughtn’t to do that, Esther,” she 
cried. “‘There’s no sense in working your- 
self all up so. Why don’t you put his things 
away?” 

“T always kept his clothes in order,” 
Esther replied, a faint edge in her voice. 

“T know you did,” Dora agreed. ‘You 
always did. But that doesn’t mean darning 
them now.” 

“They have to be mended before I can 
put them away,” Esther insisted, and her 
eyes met those of her sister for an instant. 
They were full of such bleak and awful 
sorrow that Dora was silenced, could no 
longer urge the point. But a little later, 
the bonds of silence broken by the fact that 
she had mentioned Caleb at all, she went 
further. 

“Esther,” she asked, “have you thought 
any what you meant to do now?” Esther 
did not lift her head; seemed not to hear; 
and Dora argued the case for her. “You 
can’t run the place alone, without any man 
to help you,” she urged. ‘You know that, 
well as I do, Esther. You were never one to 
work outdoors. You couldn’t even milk the 
cows. You’d have to have someone. And 
there isn’t any man you can hire.” 

Esther agreed mildly, ‘No, there’s no 
one to hire.” 

“Of course,’ Dora suggested, ‘‘Fergus 
and young Caleb have been doing things 
around while Caleb was sick; and I expect 
they’ll go right on doing them. So maybe 
you could manage that way.” 
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“T didn’t mind their helping Caleb out,” 
Esther said sharply. “That was between 
him and them. It was his work.” She 
broke off and bent a little over her work. 

“T know they’d be mighty glad to do it,”’ 
Dora remarked. ‘‘They’re an awful willing 

air.”’ 
t “That’s no reason they should support 
me,’’ Esther reminded her. ‘ 

The sisters remained without speaking 
for a while, and Dora weighed what Esther 
had said, and came to an understanding of 
what was in her sister’s mind. She knew 
Esther’s pride. To permit the boys to do 
Caleb’s work was one thing; to permit 
them to do the work when Caleb was gone 
was another. The distinction might seem 
casuistry; nevertheless Dora understood 
that it would have weight with Esther. 
But if Esther was not to have this help 
what would she do? Dora could see only 
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Dora accepted this fact, yet still wondered 
what Esther would do; wondered with a 
lively curiosity whether she would become 
reconciled with Leon. This was a question 
she dared not ask. They went to bed, and 
Dora lay for a while, busy with conjecture, 
before she slept at last. 

Esther did not sleep so readily. Dora had 
forced upon her consideration the question 
she had now to face; and for her to face 
it was torture. Pride would always be the 
dominant note in Esther: pride of family, 
pride of place and personal pride. This 
pride might be stubborn and senseless and 
blind; nevertheless it was a part of Esther 
and she could not uproot it from her heart. 
The easiest way now would have been for 
her to remain silent; to permit Fergus and 
young Caleb to do the chores and keep the 
farm in order, as she knew they would do 
without word from her. All might go on as 
it had in the past months. She would see 
Sam and Annie and the baby, would see all 
Leon’s children, but she need not see her 
brother or his wife. This was the tempta- 
tion: to permit the boys to care for her, to 


When Dora and Arthur Had Started for East Harbor, Esther Put All to Rights 
and Sat Down in the Kitchen to Await Leon’s Coming 


one solution. She said slowly, “‘ You better 
just come and live with us, Esther.” 

Esther did not at first reply; and Dora 
waited in some perturbation for her to 
speak. She was loyally fond of Esther; 
but she remembered the unhappiness of 
their old life together well enough to dread 
coming in daily contact with her sister now. 
Esther was hard to get along with, she 
thought; and her mind was busy with the 
details of her régime in the little house at 
East Harbor, wondering how Esther would 
fit in, even while she waited for her sister to 
reply. 

Esther must have guessed something of 
this, for she looked at Dora very gently 
before she spoke; and when she spoke it 
was to say: “You're nice to me, Dora.” 

At this hint of refusal Dora’s secret relief 
made her seek to win Esther to assent. 
“You'd better come,” she insisted. ‘‘You’d 
like in town, Esther. So many things to 
see, and people to talk to. It’s just the 
sensible thing to do.” 

Esther said slowly, “I have to stay here.”’ 

Dora knew that this was final; she un- 
derstood the unspoken portion of her sister’s 
reply. Esther had lived all her life in this 
old house; when she ceased to live there 
her life would also end. This did not neces- 
sarily mean that she would die; but she 
was not to be summarily uprooted; apart 
from these well-loved surroundings exist- 
ence would be desolate and dreary. No, 
Esther must stay here; and in the end 


accept their help without seeming to be 
conscious of it. But—to do so would be to 
surrender, and Esther was too proud to sur- 
render without announcing the fact. If 
circumstances had forced her at last to 
appeal to Leon, then Leon was entitled to 
weigh her appeal, to do with her as he chose 
to do. She was too proud, too honest to 
cheat him of this satisfaction. Her sur- 
render was in character; it was a mani- 
festation of her pride. 

The thing itself was easily done. When 
young Caleb came in the morning to do the 
chores Esther found opportunity to speak 
with him apart from Dora. She bade him 
ask Leon to come to see her at his first con- 
venience that day. And after breakfast, 
when Dora and Arthur had started for 
East Harbor, she put all to rights and sat 
down in the kitchen to await his coming. 
Her hands were folded across her waist with 
all their old precision; but if she had un- 
clasped them her fingers must have trem- 
bled, and there were tears gathering in her 
eyes. The day was fine; the sun shone 
warmly, and Esther liked a warm day. 
Her old blood was cold. She watched the 
patch of sunlight on the scrubbed floor 
where the sun struck through one of the 
small windows. 

By and by Leon knocked upon the door. 

Esther wished to rise and admit him; 
but when she made the effort her knees 
were uncertain and she dared not trust 
them; so she settled in her chair again and 


called to him to come in. Leon openec 
door. Even in that moment she obse) 
with relief that he had on clean cloth 
that his shoes were free of mud. At , 
he would not track up her kitchen {) 
He said from the doorway, “Caleb 
me you wanted to see me, Esther.” | 
“Come in,” she assented. “Come in} 
shut the door.” g 
He obeyed her and sat down ina str: } 
chair across the table from her, leanin ; 
arms upon the table. His hat was bet) 
his hands. ) 
“T’d have come before if I’d thought ; 
wanted me, Esther,’’ he told her slow! 
She seemed to weigh this for a moi, 
with bowed head; then she spoke in y 4 
well measured. “I wasn’t ready to j 
for you, Leon. I was trying to see ; 
other way; but there isn’t any other » 
that I can see. I can’t run the place a 
Leon. You’ll have to take it and run! 
Her voice was hard, almost stern; he 
not the understanding to perceive th 
she had not been hard she must haye y 
Nevertheless the agony in her epi, 
nance made him pity her; and he 
gently, “Why, you can get along, 
The boys will help you out.” 
“T didn’t mind their doing while ¢) 
was sick,” she replied. ‘But I don’t» 
they should support me now.” 
“They like doing for you, Esther.” 
“T’ve thought about it,” she told ; 
evenly. “It ain’t a bit of good your g) 
against me now.” Her voice failed her, ) 
she had to hesitate, then begin agai 
I could get along I wouldn’t have 
you,” she told him proudly. “But I 
get along; and the place has to be kep 
You'll just have to take it. You an 
nie. You could make something o 
farm. It needs a man; and J su 
father would want you to come here 
that Caleb’s gone.” 
She paused, but Leon did not: 
was no longer looking at her, and 
was grave and troubled. 
After a while she spoke again, sti 
hold her voice in check, fighting to hide 
him the desperation of her need. * 
have to come,” she repeated. “Yoi 
to come.” 
She had said all she could bri 
say; had asked nothing for herself, n 
would. But she had intrusted the fu 
the Dillard place to him, put it in his 
left it for him to dispose of it and of 
he would. She could humble herself 
ther; so now she waited, rocking” 
her hands clasped across her wa 
should be ready to reply. 
Leon sat silent, thinking. He 
when her summons reached him 
some yielding in her; but he saw ni 
hope must be forever vain. Esther w} 
hard and as bitter as she had always | 
there was no surrender of her spirit, | 
was only a submission to events out 
control. He had hoped she was reat 
forgive the wrong he had never di 
been willing to accept any overture 
affectionate and welcoming spirit. 
that she was still obdurate 
even while he felt a secret respect fo 
persistence and the courage which he! 
in her. 
But he did not know what to sa 
now. She was right, of course; No 
place needed a man to develop it. 
knew that if he and Jennie came t 
here Esther would never stay; an} 
could not evict his sister and leavi® 
alone and forlorn. He sought some me! 
that would provide for her, considered 
and means; and he was silent for 80! 
that Esther began to tremble unco t | 
bly and to stir in her chair till her 1 
ments drew him out of his abstrat 
When he spoke at last it was with a 
and friendly smile. ; Ais} 
“No, Esther,” he said, shaking his 
“Jennie and me, we’re too old to wl! 
ourselves again. It was a wrench for 
move back down here, even if it wai 
coming home. But we’re settled now 
comfortable. No, I guess we'd better 
where we are. I’d hoped youd | 
changed by this time, Esther, or 'd 
stayed away from the old pla 
hoping to find you ready to co 
today. But I guess we’re both 
change much. We can’t live 
roof, Esther, you and me.” ~_ 
She said in a sharp tone th 
terror: ‘‘You want I should gi 
house to you?”’ e. 
He shook his head. ‘ You're Di 
and we’re all right where we 
(Continued on Pag 
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lo need a man. [I'll tell you about that. 
Now you like Sam, and you get along with 
Annie. And I guess they’ve been married 
ong enough so they can stand having older 
olks in the same house with them. Mahlon 
nd Mary have got along with her folks. I 
uess Annie can get along with you. I'll 
alk to him. I expect he’d like to come and 
ve here. You might put him in your will 
or the place when you're gone. I’d like 
fam to have it. He’s the oldest. I’ve 
jven him the Mason place, so he’d have a 
ood big farm, but he can handle it all 
ight, and make it go.” 

He hesitated, and when she did not speak 
‘e added whimsically: ‘Then this baby of 
is will be growing up. He’s got a good 
ame. I’d like to see a Nathan Dillard 
sttled here again. I guess you would too.” 
, Esther said after a while, ‘‘It’s for you to 
‘9 as you like. I can’t do different.” 

He took this as assent, yet wished to 
pave her a fragment of her pride. “Why, 
o,” heurged. ‘The place is yours, Esther. 
guess you could sell it for enough to keep 


u. 

“Too much Dillard land has been sold 
lready,” she replied. 

“Well, there’s something to that too.” 
‘e rose, fumbling at his hat. ‘“‘I’ll talk to 
am,” he promised, and moved toward the 
oor. 
| She let him go without a further word; 
ut when the door had closed behind him 
1e reaction swept her, and she buried her 
ce in her arms, half kneeling, half lying 
zainst the table’s edge. In the huge bare 
itechen where so many generations of Dil- 


irds had come and gone, her spare, black- _ 


jad figure seemed pitifully small and 
srribly alone. 

|She realized now that she had hoped 
eon would come home and live with her. 
ie was at least of her own generation. 
ith Sam and Annie and the baby here, she 
jould be simply an old woman among 
bung people. The estate is a lonely one. 
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IN SEPTEMBER Leon bought back 

' Marshall’s Meadows from Lee Motley, 

lho was leaving Fraternity. Lee’s health 

id failed, his plans had gone awry, he was 

lad to sell; Leon paid him principal and 

‘terest on the money he had put into the 

‘ace, refusing to bargain. 

'“Tt’s Dillard land,” he told Lee courte- 
sly. “TI’ll like to figure you just kept it 

‘rus for a while.” 

| After Jennie, Esther was the first person 

8 told of the purchase. If anything could 

‘ove her, he thought, this must; but 

ther received the news without emotion. 

am and Annie and the baby were already 

‘tablished in the big house; and Leon and 

sther perforce saw each other now and 

jen, but their intercourse was always 
mal; she never addressed him unless it 

‘re necessary, and when he spoke to her 

¥ replies were short and to the point. 

e said now she was glad he had bought 
je Meadows. 

“T hated to think of them going,’ he 
immented. 

And she answered “Yes!” 

Turning away, he said, ‘You tell Sam 
pee he comes in from the orchard, will 
yu? 

‘She promised to do so, then added, 
irmally, “Sam and Annie want you all to 
(me over to dinner tomorrow. Dora and 
ethur will be out from town. Annie asked 
je to tell you.” 

He hesitated, then said, ‘‘All right, we'll 
(me.”” 

That Sunday dinner was, save for the 
asence of Mary, a reunion of the Dillards. 
«nnie and Esther and Dora and Annie all 
yrked getting dinner and getting it upon 
le table, and Esther was silently efficient, 
¢acing herself, speaking only when some- 
(e spoke to her. For a while her attitude 
(d cast a cloud over the gathering; but 
en Esther’s displeasure could not perma- 
tntly hold the boys in check. Fergus and 
Gleb began to tease her, and the others 
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watched a little fearfully for the explosion. 
Esther did not explode, but she did bid 
them be more quiet. 

“Nathan’s having his nap,” she reminded 
them. ‘‘He’s asleep right overhead. You 
want to keep quiet and let him sleep.” 

But Annie said, “Shoo! He’s got to 
learn to have noise around. Sam and I are 
as noisy as anybody.” 

They were all at table by this time. There 
were baked fowls for dinner, for Sam had 
insisted on keeping chickens, and Esther 
had submitted with a humility which Leon 
found pitiable. Sam carved, and everyone 
ate heartily, and everyone talked at once. 

Arthur Tuck asked Fergus how soon he 
would have a farm of his own; and Fergus 
replied that he was not going to be a farmer. 

“Don’t be a lawyer,” Arthur advised. 

Fergus laughed and said he did not in- 
tend to. 

Jennie told them proudly, “I think he’ll 
be a doctor. He likes talking to Doctor 
Crapo, and Doctor Crapo says he’ll make 
one. He’s going to the university next year, 
he says.” 

“Caleb thinks he’ll raise apples,’’ Leon 
told them, looking toward his younger son. 
“T’ve still got an orchard up north that 
I didn’t sell. About three hundred trees. 
And some good land, with a southerly cant 
on it. He wants I should go up with him 
next summer and put in some more trees. 
I don’t know but I will. Apples will be a 
good crop before many years, and Caleb’ll 
make an orchard man. He can put in a 
little tree and see it full of apples when it 
ain’t any more than a switch stuck in the 
ground.” 

“That’s good apple country up there,” 
Arthur agreed. 

And Caleb said slowly, ‘‘I’d rather put 
college money into apple trees.” 

Jennie commented, “‘It’d kind of please 
me to have one of the boys up there where 
we lived while they were youngsters. And 
of course it’s home to them.” 

They spoke much during dinner of 
Marshall’s Meadows and of the fact that 
they were back in the family once more. 
Leon said he planned to get to work that 
fall in his spare time, putting them in 
condition. 

“They need a lot of going over,’’ Leon 
admitted, “but there’s no better hay land, 
and hay’s the biggest crop we’ve got up. 
here.”’ 

“Tt don’t bring the money there is in 
apples,’”’ Caleb argued. 

Leon smiled at his son. ‘‘ Well, it brings 
in some every year if you’ve got enough 
hay land,’ he reminded the boy. “And in 
a bad year you get a good price to make up 
forit. That’s more than an orchard will do.” 

He and Arthur discussed the details of 
the work to be done upon the Meadows, 
while Jennie and Annie brought fresh vict- 
uals from the kitchen; and Esther listened 
without seeming to listen. Her thoughts 
were weary ones. There had been a time 
when she was a girl and as full of plans 
as these young people were now; but to 
what a weary fruition her plans had come. 

It was Annie who heard the baby’s first 
cry. 

She fled up the stairs, calling: ‘‘Mamma’s 
coming, dear. Mamma’s coming right up.” 

Jennie followed her, and the two did not 
return foratime. Esther and Dora cleared 
the table while they were gone, and brought 
on the pies and cut them. Then the two 
mothers came downstairs and Annie bore 
her baby in her arms and showed him to 
them. Dora wished to hold him and was 
permitted; she sat in a low chair, alter- 
nately hugging the little bundle to her 
breast and laying it across her knee so that 
they all might see what a wonder it was. 
Annie crooned over it and tried to make 
the baby call her ‘‘Mamma,”’ while they all 
laughed at her and reminded her the child 
was scarcely two months old. 

It was Arthur Tuck, looking down at the 
squirming thing with grave eyes, who put 
into words the thought they all had. 

Well,” he said, “‘there’s a Nathan Dil- 
lard, if his grown folks keep on, will have 
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more of a farm around here forty years from 
ee than the first Nathan Dillard ever 

a oF 

After a while Annie made Aunt Esther 
hold the baby, and Esther did it gingerly, 
and gave it back again with some relief, 
withdrawing into the silence she had worn 
like a garment all that day. It was as 
though she were not a member of the family 
at all; rather a stranger condemned to live 
among them without being one of them. 
Dora kissed her when she came to say 
good-by, and Esther felt the pity in that 
kiss and stiffened under it. 

She would always be proud; but she 
would also always be very lonely. 


XXXIV 


O GRUB out the alders and the young 

poplar and birch growth which had 
encroached upon the Meadows would be a 
labor best done in the spring, when the 
earth was soft with the thaw. “‘T’ll put the 
tractor down there and yank them out,” 
Leon said. ‘‘That part can wait. We'll do 
it as we get time.” 

Another part of his plans was to straighten 
the course of Marshall Brook where it 
meandered through the lowlands. ‘‘Take 
out the bends and maybe cut her a little 
deeper here and there and it’ll make a lot 
of new land for us,” he explained to Sam. 
“That’s a job we can get at right away.” 

They began where the brook disappeared 
into the Pond lot, now coming up to new 
growth. A marshy deadwater there was 
drained by putting a charge of dynamite 
into an ancient ledge; two or three wide 
bends disappeared when they cut ditches 
across the neck of land and threw the exca- 
vated earth into the old bed of the brook, 
leaving the water to scour out its own 
channel. Little by little, in the crisp fall 
days after the apples were picked and sold, 
they accomplished their end. 

About a dozen rods below the bridge 
where the brook crossed the road, the 
course of the brook curved from an easterly 
direction toward the north; and on the 
inner side of this curve the bank had long 
ago fallen away, leaving an irregularly 
shaped pool. The current flowed along the 
outer curve; within an angle of the bank 
there was an ancient backwater, where lit- 
tle bits of wood and fragments of scum col- 
lected and moved slowly around and around 
upon the almost stagnant water. Some- 
times a fragment of drift caught here re- 
volved upon itself in a monotonous and 
dreary fashion until it became water-soaked 
and sank to the bottom, to become embed- 
ded in the oozy mold there and rot away. 

Leon decided that by making two short 
cuts he could swing the main stream from 
a bend above through this deadwater, 
straightening its course over a distance of a 
hundred yards or so. He drove stakes to 
mark the cuts, and he and Sam and Fergus 
worked for a day or two, delving in the 
heavy soil. While they worked, the water 
downstream was turgid and yellow, but at 
last a final cut gave the current free passage 
into the backwater and it went scouring 
through, sweeping away the scum, the 
drift and the mold upon the bottom. 

Watching the results of his labors, Leon 
said to his sons, ‘‘I’m glad that’s done. The 
water in the backwater always looked kind 
of stagnant and unhealthy to me. I like 
to see a stream run straight and clean.” 

One on either side of him, they nodded in 
sober agreement. “‘ Yes, sir,’? Sam assented. 
“Tt does look healthier now.’ 

It was late afternoon, and they turned 
up toward the road. Sam went home to 
Annie and the baby and his supper; Leon 
took the longer way to where he knew 
Jennie would have a kiss for him, as she had 
always had, for more than twenty years. 
Behind them, the Meadows seemed already 
to feel the stir of newly awakening growth; 
beneath the dead brown grass of the last 
summer there was a yeasty turmoil in the 
earth, as though it prepared to take up a 
vigorous life again. 


(THE END) 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 34) ; f 


salesmen buncoed—takes her out ridin’ each 
Sunday morning in a different demonstra- 
tion car. 

Well, what can you expect of a tomato 
can like that who lives at a cheap boarding 
house and writes on stationery of the Wal- 
dorf? His idea of economy is to smoke 
himself to death in order to get enough cigar 
coupons for a silver-back hairbrush set! 

There he goes with that old joke of his 
again about the chicken crossin’ the road 
to get on the other side where there’s a 
speakeasy. He’s got one more joke too. 
It’s a wonder the Broadway musical com- 
edy producers don’t get after him. They 
could use the two! 

Why don’t you and I go into the show 
game, Babe? All we’ve got to do to get up 
a revue is a couple a specialty dances, a 
snappy jazz band, and a living curtain. 
Call it the Insipidities of 1924, soak ’em 
ten dollars a head the opening night, and 
after you an’ I can be spendin’ our winters 
in Palm Beach and the summers in Monte 
Carload. 

Comedy sketches? Don’t make me 
laugh, Babe! All we need is a guy spinnin’ 
a rope or doing tricks on a circus horse 
while he’s crackin’ wise about the news- 
paper headlines. Oh, sure we need a couple 
of good songs! But you don’t have to worry 
much about that, Babe. Solly Davis can 
pick out a couple of old church hymns or 
opera areas and jazz them up for fox trots, 
and 

Oh, look what’s here, Babe? Polly 
Parvenu doin’ a toe dance! That’s the girl 
who’s always blowin’ about the two sea- 
sons she put in at the Winter Garden. I 
guess she means Castle Garden! Did you 
ever see a truck horse like that before, 
Babe? 

And those knees—just pipe those knees! 
No artist ever drew a better comic strip! 
And talk about grace, she’s got as much 
grace as a rhinoceros on skates! Mr. Burn- 
stone ought to 

Oh, there’s Mr. Burnstone now! Hello 
there, Mr. Burnstone! I’m fine, thanks, 
how are you? That’s good! Say, Mr. 
Burnstone, I got a swell idea for a new 
dance step I was just tellin’ my girl friend, 
Miss La Maire, about. Just look at this, 
Mr. Burnstone, just look: 

Yump-tee iddle iddle, lwmp-tee oh! bump- 
oh! gazump-tee oh! Don’t you like that, 
Mr. Burnstone? Well I thought it was 
darn clever! But if you don’t like that, how 
about this idea, Mr. B.? You know every- 
body’s doin’ the Wooden Soldiers dance 
now? Well how about doin’ a Wooden 
Indian dance for a change? You see, the 
idea is this: Have a cigar-store exterior 
and outside of it a Wooden Indian. He 
suddenly comes to life and does a Tommy- 
hawk dance and then in comes little Laugh- 
ing Gas, the favorite daughter of Big Chief 
Pain-in-the-Neck, but the Big Chief wants 
his daughter only to marry a saxophone 
player and then the 

What’s the matter, Mr. Burnstone, don’t 
you like that one eyether? Aw, gee, you 
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always squelch my pet ideas! Well, if you 
don’t like this, here’s a good idea for a com- | 
ical sketch. Have a scene showin’ the gold — 
diggers of 49 and another one about the | 
gold diggers of ’24. There’s a good chance 
for the comedian to spring a gag about — 
those covered-wagon days of yesterday and _ 
the cover-charge days of today, and then 
you can also have —Max Lief, 


Mother Goose Up to Date 


I f 
vie Bes POINCARE, sitting in the Ruhr, 
Eating his Christmas pie, j 
He stuck in his thumb 
And pulled out a bomb, || 
Said, “ ! ! ! ! Ae 
(What he said had better not be printed.) 


II 


Little Prince Frederick 
Has lost crown and throne, 
And cannot. tell where to find ’em. 
Leave him alone 
And he'll come home 
With a Hindenburg army behind him. 


qr 


Litile Uncle Sammy, 
Come blow your “‘dough,”’ 
The French are in the Ruhr, 
The Russians on the go. 
Where is Uncle Sammy 
Who ought to pay the bill? 
He’s staying right at home, 
Keeping mighty still. : 
—C. Ballard. 


The Yankee Consul 


(Song of the Consular Service) 


HE Yankee consul is the man 
Who lives a life of ease; i 
He dwells way down in Yucatan — 
Or in the Caribees; 
He mingles with the mild Chinee, 
Or savage Fuzzy-W uzz; i 
He even goes to gay Paree, , 
And this is all he does: 


CHORUS: 


Bills of Health and Invoices, 
Promotion of our trade, 
Writing tons of letters 
And giving timely aid; 
Listing the commodities a 
His bailiwick imports, 
And—when he’s nothing else to do 
He’s writing on reports! 
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He shivers in Siberia 
For many weary moons; 
He sizzles in Liberia 
And dances with the coons; 
Where camel bells go ting-a-ling, 
And Afric skeeters buzz, 
Why, this is every blessed thing 
The Yankee consul does: 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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(Continued from Page 138) 
CHORUS: 


Bills of Health and Invoices, 
Keeping many books, 

Watching plagues and smallpox, 
Looking out for crooks ; 

Services notarial, 
Visaing passports, 

And—when there’s nothing else to do, 
He’s working on reports. 


e hangs his shield above the door 
In far-off Teheran, 

e knows the Sultan of Jahore 
And meets him man to man. 
hey send him in the early spring 
From Nome to Timbuktu, 

nd this is every blessed thing 
The consul has to do: 


CHORUS: 


Bills of Health and Invoices, 
Settling up estates, 
_ Wiring fluctuations 
Of the customs rates; 
Passport applications, 
Holding sailors’ courts; 
And—when he’s nothing else to do, 
He’s writing on reports. 


id if he should forget to frame 

The list of Tariff Fees 

4d on the wall to hang the same 

He’s set back ten degrees. 

4d when at last he lies in state 
Beneath a coffin lid, 

ley ship him home and pay the freight, 
Tor this ts all he did: 


CHORUS: 


_ Bills of Health and Invoices, 
Disinfecting rags, 
Helping captains find their 
Sailormen with jags; 
Quelling nasty rows in 
Oriental ports, 
_ And—when he’s nothing else to do, 
He’s working on reports. 
—George Horton. 
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Chez La Guillotine 


Ca marveled at the resplendent 
procession that came to be ferried over 
the River Styx. 

Clad in costly fabrics, elaborately coifed, 
glittering with priceless jewels, they crowded 
into his tiny boat until sometimes he de- 
spaired of making the further shore. A 
king, Louis XVI; his queen, Marie An- 
toinette; the courteous and profligate Duc 
d’Orléans; the stately Madame Roland, 
the frivolous Du Barry—it seemed that the 
stately parade had no termination. 

He paused to dab wearily at his brow. 

“What does it mean,’”” he murmured— 
“all these fine people coming at once?’’ 

“Well, I'll tell you,” confidentially ex- 
plained Madame Du Barry. ‘‘We’ve just 
been to a little necking party.” 

—RHerbert J. Mangham. 


The Prairie Dog 


HE Gopher remarked to the Prairie Dog, 
“Though widely reputed a scary dog, 
You live in a room with a Rattlesnake, 
A Burrowing Owl and a Cattle Snake. 
Now, Burrowing Owls are lugubrious, 
And Snakes I should term insalubrious ; 
I wonder, by all that’s get-at-able, 
If truly you find them compatible.’’ 
“Not wholly,” responded the Prairie Dog— 
First looking behind him, the wary dog! 
“My quarters are scarcely commodious, 
The squatters you mention are odious, 
But he that is prudent negotiates 
With even unpleasant associates 
Who might, at a pinch, overpower him, 
Evict him, or maybe devour him; 
And hence, with my wonted sagacity, 
IT satisfy all their rapacity 
And hail those too palpable realists 
As brothers and fellow idealists, 
While justly they laud my sublimity 
Of vision and great magnanimity. 
There’s need of a little hypocrisy 
To make the world safe for democracy.” 
—Arthur Guiterman. 
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was arrowroot; it was an agreeable vari- 
ation, therefore, to talk with someone who 
had been nourished on stronger meat, 
and had as a result preserved in later years 
a superior digestion and a more agreeable 
outlook on life in general. 

Kaifulu did not confine himself to a sin- 
gle topic; he had a wide experience in other 
matters and often would talk about island 
devils, claiming personal acquaintance with 
several; also he talked of trade, of epi- 
demics, of leprosy and earthquakes and 
love and all the other plagues and scourges 
of humanity. He knew the history of the 
island from its earliest beginning. He even 
hinted that there was hidden treasure upon 
it. He never told the same story twice, be- 
cause, generally speaking, he invented them 
as he went along and it was easier to invent 
a new story than remember an old. 

It was a long walk to the hut of Kaifulu, 
but Mary never noticed it. She went there 
eagerly and returned too full of amazement 
to be aware of distances. 

In the course of these walks she would 
sometimes meet Henry Julius, a palette on 
his thumb,a fly whisk in one hand and asable 
water-color brush in the other. Henry was 
busy making color notes and he treasured 
Mary’s appreciation. As works of art the 
color notes were not of outstanding merit. 
For one thing, he could not draw a bit; but 
hesaw with amazing fidelity and refinement, 
and his sense of values was exceptional. His 
poverty as a draftsman was in some meas- 
ure balanced by his conversational abilities, 
for what he lacked in line he supplied in 
words. 

His explanations of his sketches were 
probably their strongest feature. He worked 
very much as Max Beerbohmworks, by com- 
bining clever drawing and clever descrip- 
tive sentences; but, whereas Max writes 
his sentences with an exquisitely sharpened 
pencil point, Henry Julius supplied enlight- 
enment through the medium of spoken 
words and gestures. 

“All this part to look as if insects are 
droning over it—see? A kind of gayness— 
a bloom—that’s what I mean by that pur- 
ply note. Color to suggest sound. Why 
not? Whistler did it—those rockets, you 
know—Cremorne. Now on beyond there, 
the surf—I’ve left it out—it beats me. The 
roar—impossible.”’ 

He would ramble on for ages like that, 
absorbed, obsessed, feeling like a god in the 
joy of creation. Then, “‘It’s marvelous how 
you understand me—my ambitions— Miss 
Ottery—what I’m trying to get at—mar- 
velous.”’ 

“‘T used not to understand you,” she re- 
plied gravely; adding, with that new cour- 
age of hers, ‘‘I used to think you were a 
thoroughly disreputable person.” 

“Yes, perhaps—I don’t know. I think 
sometimes there are dividing lines in my 
nature; the one leads to appreciation, the 
other to success.” 

Mary nodded. 

“And just now you’ve left the line of suc- 
cess to take care of itself.” 

“Yes, I suppose. You see, Winslowe is 
looking after us in that direction, so I’m 
free to follow the other.” 

“You trust him?”’ 

“More than I trust myself,’ came the 
sincere assurance. “‘ Winslowe isn’t the man 
to let anyone down.” 

“What I’d like to think,”’ said Mary, ‘‘is 
that it wouldn’t matter if he did—that all 
he promised has been given.” 

“Ye-es,’’ replied Henry dubiously. “Still, 
we are on a treasure hunt, you know.” 

“Has it ever struck you why some of us 
have given up looking?” 

“How do you mean, exactly?” 

“Why, we’ve drifted away into the quiet 
places of ourselves.” 

“‘There’s so much here that’s new.” 

“T think itis,’ she went on, “‘because the 
lines of appreciation and the lines of suc- 
cess have met in most of us; and in you 
too—more than you imagine.” 

“T dare say—at least for the moment. 
There’s no knowing, of course, where I may 
drop allthis and go off again on a get-rich- 
quick stunt.” 

“Let’s hope,’ said Mary, “‘it won’t be 
at someone else’s expense this time.”’ 

At which he laughed. 

Mary did not approve of that laugh. It 
argued that the predatory strain, although 
dormant in his nature, was still uncon- 
quered by sudden contact with and sudden 
appreciation for real beauty. A sense of 


inanimate beauty is at best only skin He, 
His eyes had been softened, but his heart 
was unchanged. - 

‘Well, good-by,” she said, and proceeded 
with her walk. a 

“Don’t you get very lonely on these long 
match all by yourself?” he called af 

er. : 

And she replied without turning rc 
“Good Lord, they’re heaven!”’ 

After which mighty digression le 
turn to the dialogue between OliveB 
and Tommy Gates which inspired } 

“Why didn’t you wear your co 
morning?” ; 

“Tt’ll be hot as blazes in an hour 
answered. } 

“Then you should have brought a hat.” 

“Sun never hurt anyone.” a 

“Tommy, you are an ass,”’ said sh 

“Thank God, I’m a happy one. 
Oh, Olive, ain’t that sunrise mary 

“Pretty good,” she nodded. 

He turned and looked at her t 
fully. 

“T can’t make you out—why yor 
let yourself go a bit more. Seems t 
are always on the edge of enjoying y 
but won’t take that one step fo 

“The answer’s simple. I’m ap 
woman and as such I mean to be de 
how I stand before I let myself go,” 

“Stand?” , 

“Yes—I want to know, past 
standing, whether what I am living 
what I am going to keep or wheth 
only an episode that’s going to finis 
it began—with a smell of iodoform 

“T see. Much the same here; | 
future is on the knees of the gods, ¥ 
being pretty generous as to the pr 

“Got any money, Tommy?” 

“T used to be very well off. That’s 
I was well off when I only had three: 
to live; but now I’ve an extensi 
time limit ——”’ 

“Like that?” 

“To quote from the immortal 
‘The meat is very near the bone.’ 

She tapped her foot on the grour 

“S-s! That’s what I was afraid « 
be such an infernal shame ——” — 

“Oh, come,’ said he. “I oug 
satisfied and I am satisfied. I 
name of Winslowe every night bef 
in. That fellow’s filled my cup wit 
tude, whatever bad luck may be 13 
ahead. He’s a genius.” 

“Yes, but I’d be a deal more 
myself if his genius led him to t 
Rock.”’ And she looked steadily att 
that she and Vernon Winslowe 
balm of the South Sea breezes h 
from dying. In the dawn light his 
rosy as a cherub’s. He looked so ff 
well, so deserving of life. 

With sudden angry determi 
swung the pick to her shoulder 
her head toward the bush. 

“Come on, let’s dig.” 

“Right-o! Here, give us your h 
rough going.” 

“T can manage.”’ 

“What’s that matter?” 

Hand in hand, they made 
through a path in the undergroy 


Ni 
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“How anyone expects a body t 
vegetable soup without shall 
question without an answer.” 
So said Kate Morgan, a ro] 
carrot in one hand and a kitchen 
the other. Before her crackled ay 
over which, from a tripod, hung a 
from which issued a savory smell. 
sleeves were rolled up, revealing 
elbows two absurdly large dim 
was sitting on a piece of rock, 
carrot into the trough of her apron. 
Sprawling on the ground at her 
Lydia, vulgarly employed remo 
sides from a basketful of multicol 
Her face was brown as a chocol: 
her hair was twisted up anyhow 
out of the way, and her clothes, whi 
sisted of a man’s tennis shirt and | 
skirt, were in rather a pickle. 
like one of Rossetti’s girls who h 
away her robes and lilies and come dow 
facts. She looked splendid. Th 
her task had attracted a great 
which buzzed round her greedil 
“Oh, damn the flies!’”’ she 
quickly covered her mouth wi 
of her hand and glanced over he 


| 


“Tt’s all right,’’ said Kate; ‘he’s not 
out.” 

“Who isn’t?” 

“Your William, to be sure. He’s having 


; swim.” 

“H’m!” said Lydia. “Still, I promised 
tell him if I swore, and I’ve done it eight 
nes already today.”’ 

“Have you kept the count?”’ 

“Yes. If I go over the ten, I’m for a 
cking.” 

Kate shook with a curious form of sup- 
»ssed laughter which she reserved for the 
ist agreeable kind of jokes. Ordinarily 
vaking, she laughed right out. 

‘I'd like to see Joshua duck me!”’ she 


id. 

uydia sniffed. 

*T don’t mind a ducking now and then. 
ke it—I like anything determined.” 
ate shook her head and smiled. 

*You’re a queer one, Lydia, so you are— 
‘roper surprise packet and all.”’ 

‘I don’t see why.”’ 

‘The manner of your change—it beats 
i to fathom it.” 

This place has changed most of us. I’m 
« the only one.” 

Pe admitted the truth of this with 

od. 

‘Still, you had a long way to go, my 
er. When I think of that first time I saw 
¢—the dress you was wearing and your 
yiner, and compare it with 3? 
‘Comparisons are rotten.”’ 

I’m sorry,” said Kate, and dropped a 
vaand on Lydia’s shoulder. 

ydia squeezed the hand and left it 
2 er fishy as a result. 

‘You needn’t be sorry,”’ said she, split- 
1 Open a new fish whose scales embodied 
vy color of the rainbow. “I know well 
nigh the sort I was. . Oh, get 
wy or be swatted’’—this to a very per- 
isnt bluebottle. ‘“‘Don’t expect you met 
izy of my sort before, that’s all.” 

Well, you see,’’ Kate admitted, “‘I was 
vi too busy for goin’ out much at night— 
n'meeting people.” 

fie hurriedly attached the last three 
‘ols, being suddenly appalled by the sig- 
ifance of what had been intended as an 
cent remark. Lydia laughed. 

‘. like you; you speak out of your 
eet, and it gets you in all sorts of diffi- 
ales, doesn’t it?” 

lite, abashed and furiously red in the 
1c admitted her conversational short- 
mngs, and added, “It isn’t that I want 
)¢y things; they just slip out.” 

'““hat’s it, and don’t I know it? We're 

Bir in that way, only it wasn’t saying 
ais—it was doing them with me.” 

‘ th? ” 

“dh, we're just alike. Emotions rule the 
aliof us, only there was always plenty of 
ni to govern yours. That’s upbringing 
erips—mine was rotten. Father drank 
ecise he was a failure and mother was 
ute a. coward when she ought to have 
eelbrave. Funny childhood, mine. I was 
juited on rows. Things were never told 
1 1y other way. So I got into the habit 
' hving rows with myself instead of think- 
ig hings out quietly. What a muddle! 
loier’s weakness made me _ terribly 
iglened of being afraid. That’s why I 
olisomething one day—nothing much— 
pe of cotton gloves from a haberdash- 
*s-I sent ’em back.”’ 

“sole?”? 

““’m! You see, I was scared of doing 
— I did it. Ha, lots of things I used to 
© sired of until they became easy! Then, 
' Ciirse, I hated ’em—and myself. Once 

'I was about sixteen I stopped with 
™M\cousins—awfully pious cousins, they 
ere They left a Bible by my bedside and 
alle for me to read it by. I started to 
adt for a joke, and then it ceased to be a 
Kelnd something tremendous happened 
id me. Can’t describe what—felt like 
or) I remember I made a cross out of a 
i0@>rn and an ivory comb, and I put the 
nd: on the mantelpiece and prayed and 
@yi until it had gone out and dawn was 
=o Kind of religious fervor, I sup- 


se 
“bw do you mean, dear—fervor?”’ 
Sme as any other kind of fervor—fall- 
B lilove, for instance—the feeling is just 
D sme.”’ 
‘Ctting religion.” 

m ! ” 


turned her attention to a pail of 
tajes that needed peeling. , 

pw did you come to lose it again?” 
Iion’t know. At least, I do know. 
vel and saw the vicar of the place next 
g and told him I’d found the light. 
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I couldn’t help not knowing the words to 
use—said I wanted to serve the Lord. He 
was all right, I suppose, but he was fat and 
smug and too well fed. I don’t think he was 
used to enthusiasts like me, for I’d have 
died at the stake that morning. He said, 
‘Excellent, excellent,’ with a smile, and he 
pinched my cheek. That did it. I don’t 
know why, but he pinched every scrap of 
religion out of me, like pinching out the 
burning wick of a candle. After that ——” 
But she changed her mind about going on 
with chronological details of her career and 
instead threw in a word of self-pity. “I 
don’t think I was a bad lot at heart. It was 
never getting one’s knuckles rapped, no 
discipline, no one to be afraid of—that and 
a temperament. Anything reacts on me, 
you know. If I go into a cathedral I want 
to ery; if I go into a cabaret I want to 
dance—and here in this island, with the 
clear sea and the sun, I want to be healthy.” 

Once again Kate’s fat dimpled arm went 
out and this time encircled the girl’s neck. 

“T understand,” she said. ‘‘And it seems 
to me, Lydia, you’re like some lovely in- 
strument no one yet has found the knack of 
playing on. But mark my words, dear, that 
someone isn’t far off.” 

In a sudden impulse of confidence Lydia 
put her arms round Kate and clung to her 
tightly. 

“Tell me!”’ she cried. 
estly, you do believe it’s going to last, 
don’t you?” 

“What’s going to last, dear?”’ 


“This new me, this healthier me, this 


out-of-doors me that likes to laugh, to 


work, even to be bullied. Tell me it’s going | 


to last, because if I thought—if it hap- 
pened that Oh, I just couldn’t bear 
slipping back again to that old life with all 
the ugliness of it—the moods, the temper, 
the I’ve learned to laugh at myself 
now—to see myself. Why I can even like 
myself! But if all that is going to ——” 

“Hush, dear,” said Kate; ‘working 
yourself up like that!” 

“But you don’t know—you can’t know— 
what it means to be able to laugh at your- 
self, because for the first time on record 
you’ve a right to take yourself seriously.” 

Kate Morgan missed that. Her answer 
was practical. ‘‘ Depend upon it, what with 
excavations here, there and everywhere, and 
Captain Winslowe working his fingers to the 
bone on the haft of a spade, that treasure’ll 
come to light; and then you’ll be able to 
choose your own path, my dear, and follow 
it to journey’s end.” 

Lydia nodded thoughtfully. 

“Yes, I suppose it comes down to that. 
If we find the treasure, why then good 
enough; if not Lord, though, it’s a 
damned poor confession to make. I’ve 
come out here to find something and I’ve 
found it. It’s a damned rotten state of 
affairs if I can only reckon to keep it by 
finding something else.’’ She stopped sud- 
denly. ‘‘Did I use some language then?” 

“Aye, dear; two damns.”’ 

“Two, and that makes ten.” 

She rose and covered the basket of fish 
with a handful of wet rushes. 

“You don’t want me for half an hour, do 
you?” 

“Where are you off to?” 

“To get what’s coming tome—that’s all.” 

“Oh, your ducking? See here, if you like 
I'll pretend I didn’t catch them last two 
damns.” 

“No fear! I’m through with lies.” 

And sticking her hands in the pockets of 
her skirt, Lydia marched off to the lagoon. 

William Carpenter, in a pair of blue 
dungaree breeches and nothing else, was 
sitting on a rock, baiting a line. His duty 
for the morning was to provide supplies, in 
which there was always considerable com- 
petition. Tommy Gates, whose job it had 
been the day before, had been surprisingly 
successful. The fish he had caught had 
been numerous, the birds he had shot had 
been excellent, and he had further dis- 
tinguished himself by swapping with one of 
the natives a bead necklace of no merit 
whatsoever for a supply of fresh eggs. To 
rival this high percentage of successes, 
William’s work was cut out. 

“Hullo!”’ he said to Lydia. “I thought 
you were on kitchen fatigue.” 

“I was, but I’ve knocked off for a bit.” 

“Did you get your pass signed?”’ 

William was a stickler for duty. 

“Yes, she said I could go. I wanted to 
see you.” 

“Tf you want me to do anything you'll be 
unlucky. My time’s full up. Stand clear 
a moment.” 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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Office Easy Chairs 


2) 


60 Years of Progress in 
Office Efficiency 


If, in 1859, the birth year of Sikes Chairs, anyone had talked 
of ‘‘easy chairs”’ for offices, his suggestion would have been 
treated as a joke. 

But years ago we realized that a cramped, uncomfortable 
body makes a wearied, sluggish mind. We realized the need 
for an Office Easy Chair which would let the body rest and 
permit the brain to do a full day’s productive work. Sikes 
Office Easy Chairs were born of this idea. 


As more and more executives have realized the practical 
efficiency of a comfortable chair, Sikes Office Easy Chairs 
have become standard equipment among many of America’s 


leading business organizations. 


There is a Sikes dealer 
near you. Write us for 
his name. He can show 
you Sikes Chairs in 
many models, expen- 
sive chairs and inex- 
pensive ones. But each 
chair will exhibit the 
highest degree of work- 
manship. Each will 
have a special design of 
back, arms and seat 
(curved to fit the natu- 
ral curves of the body) 
which is characteristic 
of every Sikes Office 
Easy Chair. 


No. 395 


CHAIRMAKERS 
FOR GO YEARS 


SIKES COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 


Sikes office chairs are made in every conventional pattern and design. In 
Buffalo a Sikes factory is devoted exclusively to quality chairs for the home. 
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jack up your car i, 
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With this amazing invention 
you can do these things 


Attach a Prest-Air Power Bottle to a small, cylindrical Prest-A| 
Jack, slip it under the axle, press a little valve-handle, and t| 


i 


heaviest car is lifted inside of ten seconds. 


Attach it to a Prest-Air Automatic Grease Pistol. The Pist 
fills itself with grease (leaving your hands clean) and the stor 
power, instead of your tired muscles, shoots the grease into tl 
bearings. | 


Attach it to a flat or partially deflated tire. It inflates the ti| 
to any desired pressure before you could get a pump ready tok 
gin work. 

If fire breaks out at any part of the car, point the Power Bott, 
at the flames, open the valve—and the car is saved. 


Attach it to the beautiful polished metal Prest-Air Self-Chargi 
Siphon, and it turns ordinary drinking water into delicious, spat) 
ling water for any kind of fizzy drinks—as pure and luscious 
the soda and expensive mineral waters served in the finest club: 
at a cost of about two cents a quart. 

How can it do these things? Very naturally—not magically. 
The steel bottle contains the purest kind of liquid Carbon Dioxide: non-injuriou | 
the same high quality as used at the best soda fountains—non-explosive and ne 
combustible. This liquid expands the instant you release it by opening the va/ 
Carried into the Jack it forces up a piston, lifting great weights. Stored inside | 
Grease Pistol, it pushes a plunger, shooting the grease where you want it to | 
Applied to flames, it deprives them of oxygen, and the fire dies instantly. Int’ 


duced into water, it forms an appetizing, snappy, sparkling mixture for refresh 
drinks. Inside a tire, it acts to prevent oxidation—the tire lasts longer. 


In the Prest-Air Power Bottle and its related convenient devic) 


modern science and engineering skill offer you the greatest «/ 
vance in motoring comfort since the invention of the electricstart 


If your dealer cannot yet supply you, write to us. 
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More DEALERS Wanted 


Agreat, new, active and non-competitive market opens immedi- 
a:ly to those progressive dealers who secure the right to sell Prest- 
Ar Automobile Outfits, Self-Charging Siphons and Power Bottle 
RiFILLS. 

This market and the profits for Prest-Air distributors exist in all 
prts of this country. The rural car-owner welcomes this labor- 
sving, economical method of jacking and greasing cars and inflat- 
it; tires, as eagerly as the car-owner in a town or city. 


The desire to entertain in a novel, luxurious way by serving 
col, sparkling beverages is equally great in large and small com- 
minities. 

And each Outfit and each Self-Charging Siphon sold, not only 
bings the dealer a profit, but also creates a continuing demand 
fc Power Bottle Refills (in exchange for empty ones) without 
sces effort. 

\ nation-wide Prest-Air sales and service movement is already 
wil under way. It is backed forcefully by advertising that reaches 
evry town and city in the United States. 

seneral Agents, supplying Prest-Air devices and Refills to near- 
‘retail points are rapidly being installed, and assisted. Retail 
dilers are being equipped to create and fill the local demand for 
Atomobile Outfits and Siphons. 


Prit-Air devices are of superb mechanical quality. The steel Power Bottles are 
sein times as strong as the internal pressure of their power element which is non- 
sx osive and non-inflammable—the U. S. Government admits them to mail and 
*x'ess shipment, the same as any other harmless product. Prest-Air devices are safe 
Ose and safe to sell. 

Vrite or wire us for full information—about Service Stations we 
ar establishing in all States—our advertising and sales assistance 
fo the dealer—net costs and all other details of this remarkable 


néy market, and how you can promptly and largely profit. 
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SIMMONS 


are just naturally 


durable 


Sound craftsmanship 
makes Simmons quality a 
natural inheritance. It be- 
gins at the seamless ingot of 
solid gold drawn over stout 
base metal. It guards the 
fashioning of each trim link. 
It is seen in the minute cor- 
rectness of the last bit of de- 
sign. Naturally, a chain thus 
soundly made is full of wear. 
There are many Simmons 
styles in gold, green gold or 
Platinumgold that agree 
with good habits in wearing 
your watch. “Simmons” is on 
the swivel. At your jeweier’s. 
$4 to $15. R. F. Smumons 
Company, Attleboro, Massa- 
chusetts. Canada—95 King 
Street East, Toronto. 


This substantial shell of solid gold 


is drawn over a core of base metal in 
the making of every Simmons Chain. 
From the original ingot (illustrated ac- 
tual size) until the smallest link has 
been wrought out, the ratio of solid 
gold to base metal is constant. With 
this special Simmons process durability 
and clean-cut design follow naturally. 


The swivel says it's a Simmons 
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(Continued from Page 143) 

He swung the plummet three times round 
his head and let go. The neatly coiled line 
sailed out in a beautiful parabola and the 
lead fell with a plunk far out into the 
lagoon. 

“They are biting badly, so I’m trying 
them with a bit of squid. Look out you 
don’t sit on it. Don’t see what you want to 
sit down for at all.” 

“To talk to you.” 

“Well, talk away.” 

She said nothing for a moment; 
‘I’ve been swearing again.”’ 

There was real penitence in her voice. 
She looked up to see how he accepted the 
news. He accepted it without any sign of 
sympathy. 

“Who was there?”’ 

“‘She was.” 

“Mrs. Morgan?” 

Lydia nodded. 

“‘T should have thought she’d be the last 
one you’d want to swear in front of.” 

“T didn’t want to swear.” 

“That means you couldn’t stop your- 
self?” 

“Suppose it does.”’ 

William was silent the while he baited a 
new line with pieces cut from the squid. 
When he had finished he wiped his fore- 
finger and thumb on the seat of his bags. 

“That’s a pretty poor confession— 
couldn’t help yourself.’ 

“T know it is.” 

“Tt isn’t that I particularly mind your 
swearing. It’s silly, but there’s no great 
harm in a few damns.”’ 

“Look here,’ she retorted, ‘“‘I don’t 
want you to make excuses for me.”’ 

“T wasn’t; I was going on to say what I 
do mind is’the utter feebleness of not being 
able to stop when you want to.” 

“H’m! That’s the way I’m made, I sup- 
pose.”” There was a touch of insurrection in 
the reply. 

“You’re best judge of that,’”’ he answered. 
“Still, I shouldn’t boast about it.” 

““T wasn’t boasting.” 

“Glad to hear it. Well, how many times 
did you swear?”’ 

“All the lot.” 

“ee Ten?’”’ 

“e Yes. ” 

“And you ’ve come for your ducking?” 

“ec Yes. 

There was an indefinable air of satisfac- 
tion about her. William noted that and 
frowned. 

“This crime-and-punishment stuff is get- 
ting too regular,” he said. “I think you 
want a change of diet. So you can go and 
duck yourself this morning, Lydia.’ 

She looked at him resentfully; and see- 
ing that, he became bitterly angry with 
her—with an anger inspired by a quick 
realization that in some subtle sense she 
derived a kind of gratification from the 
punishments he inflicted on her. 

“For the future you can do your own 
ducking as well as your own swearing.” 

There was more than a touch of the old 
Lydia in the blaze of her eyes. 

“All right. Yes; all right, I will.” 

“Do,” he said, and slowly turned to cast 
his second line. 

Somehow it got tangled with his foot 
and sagged badly. Stooping to clear the 
coil, he saw she was no longer beside him. 
She was lying on a flat shelf of rock a few 
yards away; her head was submerged in a 
pool which they called the ducking pool. 
He watched her for a while, then with 
sudden enlightenment leaped across the in- 
tervening space and picked her up in his 
arms. Her face was almost black and water 
ran from her mouth. 

He began to work her arms fiercely. Also 
he hung her over his shoulder upside down 
and thumped her lungs. 

When the salt water was out of her and 
she had begun to breathe normally, he 
propped her up against a rock, and kneel- 
ing opposite he stared at her in great 
amazement. 

At last, ‘‘Lydia’’—he said—‘“‘Lydia, are 
you mad? What were you thinking of to do 
that?” 

But she only smiled, and it was a queerly 
innocent smile and a queerly satisfied smile 
and tremendously for him. 

But even so, he did not kiss her. For one 
thing, she would not have let him. 


then, 
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O CHILD believes in its heart that a 
_perfect holiday will ever end. It is a 
realization that only comes when the sud- 
den clangor of the school bell startles the 
birds into silence, and like a magnet draws 
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unwilling feet from the green shade of for- 
ests and the sun-drenched expanses of yel- 
low sand back to the wooden desks and 
benches of routine. 

But Vernon knew; and knew, moreover, 
that, unless a kindly Providence led to the 
finding of the treasure, that end was draw- 
ing rapidly in view. Save for himself, 
Averil, Tommy Gates and Olive, the rest 
had been lulled by the balm of South Sea 
breezes into happy inactivity. While 
these four worked the others dreamed and 
the hastening weeks went by. 

Of the original capital little now re- 
mained—barely enough for another month’s 
stay on the island, and the provisioning of 
the yacht for the homeward journey. 

If only Ralph Whitaker had replied to 
Vernon’s appeal and succeeded in raising a 
few thousands on his uncle’s will, the case 
would not have been so bad. But Ralph’s 
silence—taken in conjunction with their 
failure to discover the old pirate’s cache— 
was tormenting. It seemed that Vernon 
was to be denied even the chance to repay 
the original investments. 

In that respect something would have to 
be done and done quickly. 

The following day the yacht would be 
sailing for Honolulu. Accordingly, Vernon 
wrote a long letter to a firm of solicitors at 
that port, instructing them to act on his 
behalf in the matter of raising a reversion. 
This letter he gave to Mr. Isinglass with 
the request that it should be delivered per- 
sonally in the event of there being no regis- 
tered package awaiting him at the firm of 
MacAndrews, Ltd. 

Mr. Isinglass frowned and cocked an 
eyebrow when asked to do this. He con- 
sented, however, without demur or ques- 
tion. 

It had been arranged that Joshua Mor- 
gan should go with Mr. Isinglass on the 
trip, he of all the company having found 
life on the island a trifle irksome. Work 
with pick and shovel was not mueh in his 
line, nor were there any Bradford men 
with whom he could discuss Midland trade 
conditions over a mug of brown ale. His 
time had been spent idling and smoking 
too much. Faithful to original intention, he 
had made one or two attempts to walk out 
Kate beneath the moon and talk to her in 
the tones of a suitor, but these experiments 
were not a pronounced success. They found 
themselves too old for the job, and con- 
versations erotically begun quickly reverted 
to the practical affairs of every day and not 
infrequently to a sharp exchange of re- 
bukes. They talked about their children 
rather than themselves and seemed entirely 
unable to recapture a spark of a thirty- 
year-old romance. 

As Joshua remarked, “‘It was a deal 
easier to talk to thee, Kate, when us used 
to go for them walks by the gas works and 
I was counter jumping at Harris’ and you 
was helping your mother.” 

Then Kate would remember there were 
plates to wash up and would return to those 
humble duties, leaving Joshua to smoke a 
pipe on the dreary beaches. 

So Joshua was granted leave of absence 
and a farewell supper was given on the 
night the Mascot was to sail. Rather a sad 
affair it proved, for with the imminence of 
his departure Kate cried in her plate and 
her gloom was reflected upon everyone else. 
There was about the affair a hint of a gen- 
eral break-up, as must be so when even 
insignificant units of a happy party are re- 
moved. Even Mr. Isinglass found it hard to 
preserve an air of gayety, though he chat- 
tered away in a light-hearted vein and 
prophesied on their return the treasure 
would have been found. 

Probably William Carpenter was the 
most cheerful member of the circle. He 
had been happily employed throughout the 
day in fixing up an aérial and a wireless re- 
ceiving station. It was fun to think that 
the Mascot would be in communication 
with the island and could send messages of 
love and hope from the vasty deep. Ar- 
rangements had been made that William 
should preside at the instrument for two 
separate half hours each day, between nine 
and 9:30 A. M and p. M. After so many 
years in a post office, it was not unnatural 
that William was acquainted with signal 
services. He was proud, however, of being 
in possession of a specialized talent, shared 
by no. one else. 

It was approaching midnight when they 
all filed down to the landing place to bid 
farewell to the voyagers. 

With Midland heartiness, or possibly to 
conceal his emotions, Joshua Morgan 
kissed all the ladies, not once but many 
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times. His wife he did not kiss particular] 
but he hugged her a great deal, their ty 
fat little bodies bouncing off each other . 
the release of the terrific pressure of eq 
embrace. Then the little boat put out fre 
the shore and diminishing farewells boom 
to and fro across the glassy water. Faint 
and fainter they grew, until at last Kat; 
voice cracked and she sat down abruptly | 
a hard rock and threw her apron over 
head. 

Vernon and Averil picked their w 
along the half circle of the coral reefs 
watch the Mascot steam out of the mou 
of the lagoon. Presently she came, a 
ghostly, surmounted by the gleam : } 
masthead lights. 

They could hear the soft pulsing of! 
engines and the lap-lap from the wash 
waves she set in motion. The night 
dark and her passing was more a mat 
feel than of sight. Like a mist upon | 
water, she drifted by within a hundred y | 
of where they stood. || 

‘Au ’voir! Bon voyage!”’ called Ave 
And “Good luck!” came trailing back, 


| 


The sound of the engines died away. 7 
masthead lights became little stars. 

And suddenly Vernon cried out, ‘a 
must make it a success, Averil! We: U 
We must!” | 

It was a cri de ceur, the first he h 
uttered in her presence. She slip d | 
arm through his and held it tight. 

“We will,” she said. 

Then a silence. Then, ‘This seem 
much a part of it,” he muttered. at 
standing close together, as if for me} 
treasure were found; Averil, by jus ; th 
And yet S| 

He felt her nod. 

“T know what you would say. TH 
that too.” i 
_ “It’s standing in the shadow and wa 
ing a ah 

He broke off and pointed to where ‘sor: 
thing moved in the shoal waters by } 
head of the reef. | 

“What’s that? There! D’you see?” 

The dark object came nearer, Ssta)| 
still, then rippled away into the obscul 
of the night. 

“T don’t know,” she said. “A porpois 

“May have been. Although —__ 
late; we’d best get back now.’ > 

XXX VIT od if 


OMING out?” said Tommy | 
popping a head into Vernon’s t 
“It’s seven o’clock and I’ve got a noti¢ 
“Yes, in half a jiffy.” . 
Vernon dressed and shaved, | 
standing irresolute, casting a re 2 
round the appointments of his tent. 
“You look like a man whose collar § } 
has given him the slip. Lost anything? | 
“No—at least—Tommy, when we Vv 
out yesterday I had my rifle, didn I? 
“__es, you were hoping to bag —— 

“T know. I leaned it against that 1} 
when we were digging.” 

“That’s so! Why?” 

“T couldn’t have, left it there, could © 

“No, I’m certain you brought it. | 
course you did! You let off at an old : 
on the way back, and I was in here w? 
you cleaned it.” 

“Well, it’s mighty funny.” is 

“Has it gone?” P 

“Um-m—and a box of cartrid 

“One of the lads borrowed it.” 

“T dare say. Still Now 
blazes is my hat?”’ : 

Tommy pointed. 

“No, the other one. Never minds ) 
do. Come on, what’s the notion?” 

It was the morning following the | 
parture of the Mascot—a glorious m! 
ing of dazzling sunlight that turned } 
insects in the air into flying gems. | 

“May be nothing in it,’”” said Ton 

‘springs out of something "Mary said a 
were walking back last night.” | 

iT; Well?” f 

“That old chap Kaifulu, or w 
calls himself, was showing off hi 
to her, and among them was an 
coin and a weapon, which, fro 
scription, sounded to be like a ¢ 
sorts. Seems Mary didn’t ask a 
tions about them and only m 
them to me by chance.” if 
, “You're thinking they poss 

e ———— 

“Oh, I don’t know; but it 
worth while to step over and ha‘ 
the stuff. It would be interes 
how he came by them.” 

Vernon nodded. 
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“We certainly will. Any idea what the 
tlass looked like?”’ 

“Mary’d know. Why?” 

“We had a few relics of my disreputable 
eestor at home.”’ 

“Then you’d be able to recognize it?”’ 

‘T’ve a fair idea of the type of weapon 
| ah 
Tommy was tingling with excitement. 
‘Come on then, let’s shout for breakfast 
j{ make a start.” 

There was no need to shout, for Kate 
j already prepared the meal. 

*You haven’t got what I intended to 
‘e you,” she announced, ‘“‘which was a 
‘ely ham; but somehow or another, 
vat with the fuss of poor Joshua’s going 
ny, I’ve mislaid it.” 

‘But you can’t mislay a ham,” Lydia 
aghed. 

}I don’t propose to argue the point,” 
si Kate. ‘“‘There’s a rare lot of stuff in 
feroom, and maybe, after all, I never 
, it out as I intended.” 

Bother the old ham,’ said Olive. 
‘nere’s something much more important 
salk about. Go on, Tommy, tell ’em.”’ 

‘ommy told, and excitement, which will 
ysper on a very small excuse, ran high. 
tan higher still when Mary, who was a 
Me late that morning, put in an appear- 
2 and proceeded to describe with faith- 
jaccuracy a sixteenth-century cutlass. 

> ran so high that nothing would satisfy 
an but that the whole company, Kate 
suded, should instantly set forth for the 
uof Kaifulu. 

Although,” said William, ‘‘on second 
nights, you, Lydia, had better stop here 
nmind Marconi House in case I’m a bit 
it ” 

But I can’t understand that silly buzz- 
4’ she protested. 

Of course, if you’d rather I stayed,” 
11 William in his best strong-and-silent 


Oh, go on then,” said she. ‘‘I’ll stay.” 
_was a very excited company that gath- 
re at the door of Kaifulu’s abode. The 
lc-annibal came forth and offered them a 
ret variety of greetings and resolutely 
afsed to show them any of his treasures 
nl many preliminary courtesies had been 
bsrrved. His manners were charming if 
rating, for he insisted on producing arti- 
lelof no conceivable interest to his audi- 
n¢and withholding until the end the very 
nizs they had come to see. With each 
ttle was a history of prodigious length, 
uctheir patience was well-nigh exhausted 
hi at last the cutlass and the coin were 
xbited. 

‘Well?”’ said Tommy eagerly. 

bnry Julius was examining the coin 
ita watchmaker’s lens. He always had 
om odd thing like that in his pocket— 
trk lighter—a hook for removing stones 
: horses’ hoofs—a corkscrew or a roll 

t. 

“latly Spanish,” he answered. 

“nd the cutlass?” 

Tat was Vernon’s province. 
“Indoubtedly sixteenth century.”’ 


POPYIMT BY EWING GALLOWAY, N.Y. C. 
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Tommy and ‘William gasped in unison, 
and old Kaifulu was besieged with ques- 
tions as to how he had come by them. In 
effect, his reply was the rather improbable 
statement that the earth opened and de- 
livered them into the hands of his fathers; 
which, when analyzed, argued that these 
relics of a bygone age had been vomited 
out of their resting place as the result of an 
earthquake. 

“And this would be?” 

“When my grandfather was even smaller 
than the little ones who play yonder.” 

A very fine story he made of it—a story 
of a mighty storm that drove the sea to 
frenzy and swept canoes up the beach to 
hang like nests in the palm tops. Followed 
a great trembling of the earth, in which 
huts fell and many perished, and the sea 
ate up long stretches of what once was 
land. Many things were changed. 

“Yes,’’ said Henry Julius, “and ten to one 
that Needle Rock came tumbling down!” 

After the storm the great-grandfather of 
Kaifulu went forth to take stock of the 
havoc and perchance to seek comfort from 
wreckage which had come ashore. And then 
it was beside a fresh-opened fissure in the 
ground he came across the coin and the 
cutlass in the midst of a tangle of crumbled 
bones, which turned to dust even as he 
stretched out a hand to touch them. The 
cutlass, the coin and’a few buttons, since 
lost, were all he was able to bring away. 

“Do you know where he found these 
bits?’’ Henry demanded. 

Old Kaifulu shook his head. 

“Tt was never told.” 

_ Throughout the length of this recital 
Vernon had never taken his eyes off the 
hilt of the cutlass. Something about it 
seemed to fascinate him. 

“Kaifulu,” he said, “‘will you trade this 
weapon with me? I would give many Eng- 
lish pounds.” 

Kaifulu thought and stroked his chin. 

“‘Tt has been long in my family, but 

Henry touched Vernon’s arm. 

“Shouldn’t waste any money. We’ve 
learned all we can from the thing.”’ 

“Yes, but have we?’’ came the reply. 
“T don’t know.” 

“Please yourself, of course.” 

A bargain was struck and the party 
started homeward. As they neared the 
camp William smote one hand against the 
other. 

“Good Lord, if I haven’t forgotten all 
about Marconi House!”’ 

“Tt’s too late to worry now,” said 
Tommy Gates, glancing at his watch. 
“After all, there’s not likely to be any 
news. By gad, that old chap’s story was 
pretty thrilling! Wonder if it’ll do us any 
good.” 

“You’re a beauty!” said Lydia when 
they arrived. ‘‘That beastly thing’s been 
buzzing away like a hornet’s nest.” 

“Aye,” added Kate Morgan, “and, if it 
isn’t enough that you wasn’t there to take 
down old Josh’s love messages, I can’t lay 
my hands on that missing ham nowhere.” 


” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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How to Go to Sleep 
at Night 


A Simple Way to Secure Sound Sleep 
and Energetic Days 


Most people spend seven or eight hours in 
bed each night. But how many get seven or 
eight hours real, sound, restful sleep? 


Sleeplessness! 


How common itis. 
What tollit takes. In 
health. In vitality. 
In appearance and 
energy. 


Those logy morn- 
ings, those languid 
afternoons. Those 
laggard eyes and tell- 
tale wrinkles. They 
usually come from 
broken, fitful sleep. 


And to what is 
sleeplessness due? 
Chiefly to over- 
strained nerves and 
digestive unrest. Yet 
both of those condi- 
tions in most cases 
are easily corrected? 
It’s mainly a matter of getting 
into the work-exhausted body 
the proper nourishment in the 
proper form. 


What to Eat to Sleep 


During the day you are con- 
stantly drawing on your bodily 
strength and vitality. You’ve 
got to take into your body 
certain food-elements that are restoring and 
upbuilding. 

Your diet as a worker should (1) have high 
energy value, (2) contain protein, carbohydrate, 
fat, vitamines and mineral elements of a certain 
kind and 
proportion, 
(3) be easily 
digested. 


ce B u t 5 >? 
you will say, 
“How am I 
to know 
which foods 
containthese 
properties?”’ Admittedly, no layman can be 
expected to select his or her foods according 
to these elements. But—in this day no lay- 
man has to! 


A night’s sound sleep gives 
you energy to last all day 


9AM. 


a es 
L EEE : of E 
HEH Coes 
Cor TT COCCECror 
Which is your energy line? 


5PM. 


A Swiss discovery in foods makes it pos- 
sible for everyone to get in the form of a single 
delicious beverage exactly the food-essentials 
the body requires. 


A Swiss Food Discovery 


The name of it is Ovaltine. It has been in use 
in Switzerland for 30 years. It is now in uni- 
versal use in England and its colonies, and dur- 
ing the Great War was included as a standard 
war ration for 
invalid sol- 
diers. Today 
Ovaltine is 
known to 


cians as well as 
hundreds of 
hospitals in 
this country. 


Ovaltine 
supplies what 
your modern 
daily fare 
lacks. It gives 
you several 
vital foods in 
the form of 
one. It is a 
highly con- 
centrated ex- 
tract of certain vitalizing and building-up 
foods converted by a secret Swiss process. 
One cup of Ovaltine contains more real food 
value than 12 cups of beef extract. 


Ovaltine is also a wonderful strength- 
building drink for tired women and 
backward children. It provides the 
food-essentials that the modern daily 
fare is lacking in 7 


A cup at night (mixed with milk) brings 
sound sleep for the night, quickly and natu- 
rally. This is why: Ovaltine is both high/y and 
quickly nourishing. It itself is quickly and easily 
digested. Also it digests other foods which may 
be in your stomach. Ovaltine has the power 
to digest 4 to 5 times its own weight of other 
foods. This quick assimilation 
of nourishment is restoring to 
the entire body. Nerves are 
quieted. Digestion goes on 
efficiently. Sleep comes. 
Sound, restful sleep. And as 
you sleep, your body is gather- 
ing strength and energy. 


In the morning you awaken, 
looking and feeling years 
younger. You are a new being 
for a new day. Alive with 
energy to carry you buoyantly 
through the day. 


Many take a cup of Ovaltine 
47, two or three times a day for its 

f natural stimula- 
tion. It’s truly a 
“pick up”’ drink, 
putting new blood 
into your veins a 
few minutes after 

drinking. 


ng eee ae Of course 
So Ovaltine is a 
\ particularly fine 
food for nursing 
mothers, conva- 


lescents, backward children and the aged. 


A Sample Sent Free 


It is truly remarkable the difference Ovaltine 
makes in your sleep and daily energy. Just 
three nights’ use will prove a revelation. 


Ovaltine may be had in tins of 4 sizes at drug 
stores. The makers, however, offer a 3-day in- 
troductory package free to those who wish to 
try it. No cost or obligation. Just:send your 
name and address to The Wander Company, 
37S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois, Dept. 1419. 


For 8 Hours Sound Sleep 
and a Full Day of Energy 


“*Picks You Up’’ While You Sleep 


Bright, fresh mornings and energy that lasts all 
day! This requires nights of sound, restful sleep. 
A cup of Ovaltine (with milk) at bedtime brings 
sound sleep quickly, and in a natural way. It is 
rich in food elements that are digested quickly 
and also help digest other foods which might be in 
the stomach. Thus the exhausted body and over- 
wrought nerves are quickly restored and soothed 
—which means peaceful slumber. 


A 3-Day Test Free 


Ovaltine is a wonderful support 
not only for active workers, but for 
convalescents, invalids, nursing 
mothers and backward children. 
Ask for a tin of Ovaltine at your 
drug store or write us for 3-day in- 
troductory package. 


The Wander Co. 


Dept.1419,37S.WabashAv. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Builds Brain, 
Nerve and Body 


THE 


MACHINISTS’ TOOL KIT 


No. 597 


For the man who wants to become a 
skilled machinist, this set of tools is a 
good start. Every tool is an essential tool. 
Handsome heavy case, canvas lined. 
Price, $0. 

This kit is a fine example of the 1500 
Good Tools made by Goodell-Pratt. Sold 
by good tool stores everywhere. Write 
for interesting booklet—“Tools for the 
Toolmaker.” It’s free. 


GOODELL-PRATT CO.,GREENFIELD, MASS.,U.S.A. 


Sootgmiths, 


Makers of Mr. Punch 


GOOD 


SATURDAY 


PRATT | 


1500 GOOD TOOLS 
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it’s an Elkins collection—which sold for 
$909,000—or a Tolentino, Heber R. Bishop, 
Yerkes, Garland or plain Smith or Jones 
collection—they find tremendous clienteles 
interested in specialized subjects. 

If you go to one of their sales and buy a 
piece your name and address go to the office, 
and immediately you are classified as inter- 
ested in the subject of your purchase. They 
eard-index in this way the proclivities of 
every buyer, and have built up a tremen- 
dous mailing list on every subject. They 
charge on sales 10 per cent plus. With the 
big sales this charge is all right, but with 
the small collector it is sometimes discour- 
aging. Here is a woman, for instance, who 
has been collecting pewter and she has 
something that she has paid $2 for. She 
sees in an antique shop that it is selling for 
$10, and the plateshe has picked up for $1.50 
sells for $8 or $9, and 
all her friends say: 
“Oh! What a valu- 
able collection you 
must have.” 

The chief value of 
this collection to her is 
in the pleasure of col- 
lecting, because its in- 
trinsic value is open 
to serious question. 
The usual custom of 
the big auction houses 
is to sell on commis- 
sion, plus expense of 
catalogue printing, il- 
lustrating, advertis- 
ing, and any other 
direct expenses at- 
tached to thesale, with 
a guaranty of at least 
$1000 out of an after- 
noon’s sale to take 
care of their overhead 
expenses, sO you can 
see_that a collection 
that brings only $2000 
or $3000 brings little 
for the consignor. Oc- 
casionally, however, 
these smaller collec- 
tions are gathered to- 
gether in one sale, the 
expenses and charges 
being divided prorata. 
Of course there are 
other auction houses 
that make very much 
lower terms, but then 
they don’t give selec- 
tive audiences. Does the average collector 
ever really get his money back? Well, you 
can figure it out for yourself. 

There was a man in Philadelphia who 
away back in the 70’s was employed by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in some capacity 
that took him into the outlying country 
where the railroad was opening up, and he 
started picking up examples of American 
furniture, glassware, pewter—in fact, any- 
thing and everything. He had the col- 
lector’s enthusiasm and the collector’s love 
of the quaint and historic; and he bought a 
lot of things very, very cheap; but in later 
years, if he saw a thing that was intrinsically 
good he felt that it ought to be added to his 
collection, and as the public became edu- 
cated to values he had to pay better prices, 
and he paid them. He became an expert in 
the knowledge of qualities and took a pride 
in adding the best examples he could find, 
but it brought up the average of cost. 


An Auction Surprise 


The people he used to buy of were no 
longer ignorant. They had read Barber’s 
book on glass or Hunter’s Stiegel Glass. 
They had studied the furniture books, the 
pewter books, to say nothing of the two 
magazines that are already in the market 
devoted exclusively to antiques. They read 
Hergesheimer in THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post, and they exaggerated the value of 
everything they possessed. And what was 
the result? ° 

Listen! At the sale of this man’s collec- 
tion in one of these New York galleries 
recently there was displayed a glass mug. 
It was very beautiful and a little lady at my 
side expressed a desire to possess it. 

“T would love to have it,’’ said she. 

“Well, why don’t you buy it?” 

“Would $10 buy it?” she asked. 

“Well,” Lobserved encouragingly, “don’t 
let your enthusiasm run away with you by 


This Maple Highboy 
Brought $3100 at Auc: 
tion, New York, 1923 


competitive bidding. Mark your catalog, 
just what you want to pay for it. Ma) 
your catalogue $20.” 

Why, bless you, the mug started at $2 
and sold for $500; and as we left the galle 
ies at the end of the sale the managing he: 
of the organization remarked: “Don’t yc 
think prices went rather low?” 

“What?’’saidI. ‘‘Low—whena Wista 
burg mug brought $500?” 

Yes,’ was the reply. ‘For I know as 
matter of fact that that mug cost the ec 
lector $1000.” > i 

And that’s a fair example of collect; 
values. You can buy cheap for years, ar 
in the end if you become overambitioi 
or reckless you'll find your average of co 
quite high. mn 

In any of the big galleries a sale ought 
reach $5000 for an afternoon if the owner 
going to get anythi) 
out of it. Now he 
many of the avera 
collectors haye 
such accumulat 

Of course 
George Crocker c 
lection ran into $401 
000, including fun 
ture, tapestries a) 
rugs.. The Mary Mc 
gan collection b 


collection broug 
$1,288,500, a 
Borden collection $_ 
608,256. ie 


Pas 
Rugs run 
money. I i 
Persian rug, 8 
inches by 5 
inches, that hb 
$9500. Cap 
Lamar paid 
for another. 


the banker pai 
000, while Du 
Brothers paid § 
for a piece 7 
inches by 6 | 
inches. 
The Yerkes 
tion of thirt 
brought an 
of $8000 per 
course these prices were largely i nl! 
by the reputation of the collector. Ti 
helps an awful lot. Auction prices 
quently are enhanced by the reputatioi! 
the collector, and if the amateur can | 
into his inventory “bought at the Tem? 
sale” or “bought at the Garland sale 
is willing to pay a little more for his}; 
chase. ie | 
There are collectors and collectors. TI P 


tet 


are collectors who studiously accumi 
according to period, examples having | 
toric significance. They collect Ameri! 
glass, pewter, furniture—everything, 
fact, representing the life of a period. 0") 
people go in for specific things, like pla’ 
pitchers, samplers, snuffboxes, even W'/ 
boxes. a. 
I know a woman who collects 
but dogs. She came into a shop 
and said, “Any dogs today?” 
““No dogs.” 
“When do you expect any?” ~—, | 
“Can’t tell; hope to have some 1’ 
morrow.” : 
When she left, it was explained that 
collected Staffordshire or Bennington 45 
Lowestoft, Parian china, pottery, Dl! 
glass—anything so long as they are ©! 
Other women collect cats, but her spec! 
was dogs. - 
Then again, there are collectors who) 
lect simply because others are collectin 
heard a woman the other day say t? 
attendant at an exhibition of an appr 
ing sale, ‘What do you call that?” 
“That is a Henry Clay cup plate. 
“Ts it not lovely? Any more ome sa 
“No; only that one.” = 
““Oh, well; one is of no use to 
have to have at least a half dozen. _ 
Years ago a snupper friend of mt 
has graduated since into the 
class—was a clerk for one of the b 
stores, and thirty-five years 2 
(Continued on Page 153 
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ental rugs came into the market and 
-e valued only for their utilitarian pur- 
‘e in competition with domestic rugs, he 
ikked up a lot of fragments, mutilated 
res that came occasionally in bales and 
-e thrown out by the retailer as unsal- 
». He has one piece that he paid $250 
) and it is now valued at $6000. It is an 
| Ispahan sixteenth-century fragment. 
lirly all men in the rug business can re- 
, the Ladiks that in 1890 you could buy 
» $20. Today those Ladiks are worth 
4) or $500. 


| When Rarity Makes Value 


Thy? Because they are rare; for the 
:e reason that a $5 gold piece dated 1822, 
jigh obviously worth, according to the 
vernment, only $5, is actually worth 
1)0 because that is what old coin col- 
ors will pay for it. It all goes into Amer- 
ga. If it was a four-drachma piece—60 
ss in American money—of the time of 
jrander the Great, Alexander of Mace- 
) a, 300 years before Christ, it would sell 
ness than $10, simply because it is easier 
»nd than the 1822 gold piece. 

‘he moment a thing becomes rare it be- 
yes valuable. 

few years ago rug collectors were much 
tested in Tibet rugs. They were quite 
ssual because brought from the forbid- 
“country, and collectors picked them up 
qily for $75 or $100 apiece, which was a 
@ price considering that they were only 
/y 36 inches. So a wholesale importer 
ae up his mind he would bring over a 
zignment, and through the influence of 
3ritish commission he had an agent go 
>) Tibet and buy up 400 or 500 of them. 
hmere fact that there were 400 or 500 of 
‘61 in the market killed the value, and 
east we heard of those Tibets they were 
lig as bath mats in one dry-goods store 
jew York and in another in Chicago. I 
nht two of them for $3 apiece. 
/collector friend of mine is engaged now 
dlecting marked catalogues of sales of 
ces. They constitute a most valuable 
n of literature, profusely illustrated. 
oiturn the pages and look with amaze- 
a at a block-front desk that has brought 
6); or a Chippendale chair, not made 
thippendale, but in the Chippendale 
y, $350; an old pine bench made by 
m™ carpenter in Pennsylvania back in 
eeventeenth century, $280. A Savery 
ghoy at a sale in New York, January 28, 
2| brought $4950, and in- November, 
2, a maple highboy brought $3100. 

O course when a piece is traced to a 
ytole it brings a higher price, but there 
€ 'w pieces that can be traced to famous 
vmrship. Nevertheless, we heard an in- 
lint woman say regarding a piece the 
he day, “Has this piece a pedigree?”’ 


Rproduction of Colonial Glass 


P*haps it is just as well that some sort 
mearch that will give authenticity to an 
itize should be observed nowadays when 
er is so much trickery in the business. 
neove of the antique has encouraged 
anfacturers all over the country to go in 
rox for reproductions. 

Mst dealers are honest and these things 
e ld as reproductions, but there are a 
t Cpeople who are not so honest and pro- 
ed;o age their reproductions just as in 
ere, near Constantinople, they age 
odn rugs. 

Citrary to the general impression, no 
rlyAmerican flasks are reproduced, with 
© kception perhaps of the fish bottle, 
tt hey are bringing over from England 
L ts of new and old glassware that’s 
in}into the antique shops as Colonial. 
mM) people can tell the difference, but 
i any. The appraiser at the port of 
ew(ork can tell old from new glass with 
S ees shut. 

‘have been living with glass,” said he, 
orhe past twenty-five years. I have to 
» ale to tell the difference because so 
an) people try to skin the Government 
7 Dnging over modern glass declared as 
iti¢e to escape the duty, there being no 
ity antiques.” : 

@uarantee a square deal in collecting, 
fie your dealing either to first-hands or 
delers of reputation. People would not 
unlof buying diamonds from any old 
opin a side street or alley. They go toa 
mf standing and creditability. And if 
u bserve the same habits in collecting 
au jre safe. Beware of the farmhouse 
lat} convenient to the automobile road. 


. a rar 
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Beware of the lure of the old rocker and 
spinning wheel on the piazza. That farmer 
perhaps has his place salted like a mine. 
Perhaps he started out all right with some 
real good stuff, but when he sold it all he 
took what he could get, and he is just as 
unreliable as the alleyway junk dealer. 

So you see we get back to the universal 
question— “What is my antique stuff 
worth?” 

Every woman in the country has got 
poked away somewhere an old India shawl 
or a Paisley, and she has read somewhere 
that at the Hoozinheim sale an India shawl 
brought $500, and immediately the valua- 
tion of her shawl goes up. She doesn’t 
know that the India shawl that brought 
the high price was covered, every inch of 
it, with delicate hand embroidery. So it is 
with some of the old pewter that brings 
high prices; it is something more than an 
ordinary plate or jug; it bears the touch 
mark of some famous maker. 

We hear of the high price of Sandwich 
glass. Thousands of women have Sandwich 
glass in their cupboards, but it is late 
Sandwich, not early. 

We noted the other day a sunburst bot- 
tle that brought $40 at auction, and we can 
understand that many people would say, 
“T have the sunburst bottle. Mine is worth 
$40.” But they don’t know that the $40 
bottle brought that price because it had a 
sheared mouth instead of a rimmed mouth, 
showing a more primitive type of manu- 
facture, and it was exceedingly heavy and a 
remarkable amber, instead of the ordinary 
aquamarine. 


The Hancock Desk 


There is a Hancock desk, so called, with 
the serpentine front. Mrs. Russell Sage 
presented one of them to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. She bought it at the Bowles 
sale, in competition with hundreds of other 
old furniture enthusiasts, and it naturally 
brought a big price; it would have brought 
a still bigger price if somebody had re- 
purchased it from Mrs. Russell Sage, and 
still a bigger price if anybody could get it 
away from the Metropolitan Museum. 
But all these factors which make for the 
value of this Hancock desk do not prevail 
with the unimportant private owner; she 
has her own ideas of values, just the same, 
and hence you can’t get these antique 
pieces anywhere any more without going 
deep into your pocket. 

One snupper that I know is a big silk 


manufacturer. Forty years ago the Japa- | 


nese importers of chinaware used to bring | 


over their goods in packing boxes, cush- 


ioned on all sides by padding made up in | 


great measure of discarded parchment sten- 
cils used in printing fabrics. This friend of 
mine became much interested in the stencil 
as a primitive printing method and used to 
buy all he could get hold of, and paid 4 or 
5 cents apiece for them. Some of them are 
works of art. You examine them and won- 
der how a human hand could have cut such 
delicate tracings. You can’t get them 
nowadays except at the auction sales, 
where we have seen them bring from $5 to 
$6 apiece. 

And they used to be thrown away as 
worthless packing! 

And that’s the charm of snupping—to 
get something for nothing. As Mrs. Roose- 
velt expressed it, “‘the art of finding the 
things that are valuable” that the other 
fellow does not appreciate. 

Snupping used to be a primitive occupa- 
tion. 

Today it’s a fine art; 
have a nose for it. 


but you have to 


fhe First 
Horseless Carriage Race 


To THE SATURDAY EVENING POstT: 


In an article published January fifth en- 
titled America’s First Horseless Carriage 
Race I wrote: ‘‘The Morris and Salom, 
Philadelphia, electric, broke down before it 
got out of Jackson Park.” 

This was an error. Owing to the deep 
snow the machine ran out of electricity at 
the end of Lincoln Park, some fifteen miles 
from the starting post. 

The judges awarded the gold medal to 
the Morris and Salom Electrobat of Phila- 
delphia for “safety, ease of control, absence 
of noise, vibration, heat or odor, cleanliness 
and general excellence of design of work- 
manship.” Respectfully yours, 

H. H. Kouusaat, 
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Learn to 


lifts the burden 


sion as it arises. 


clear. 


dictation. 


get things off your mind 


OnE indication of a good executive is a 
clear desk—another is a clear mind. 


The Dictaphone relieves your mind of the 
terrible strain of “‘suspended thought.” It 
takings. It dismisses the nagging detai] that 
constantly hammers on your brain. 


With THE DICTAPHONE at your elbow 
there is no forgetting; no cudgelling of your 
mind for facts that have slipped your mem- 
ory. There is no procrastination. The lin- 
gering fear of error no longer haunts you. 
Facts to be remembered, duties to be per- 
formed are told to THE DICTAPHONE. 
Every problem is worked out to a conclu- 


THE SECRETARY to the business execu- | 
tive will be helped too, keeping HER desk | 
Her work will progress more easily 
a and more orderly. Her typing will go better, 
show fewer errors. 
into the mail without staying after office 
hours—when she is not interrupted to take 
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of uncompleted under- 


Late letters will go 


Over 100,000 men and women use 
The Dictaphone in firms like these 


R. H. Macy & Co. 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
National City Bank 
Texas Co. 

S. W. Straus & Co. 
New York Central 
Packard Motor Car Co. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Q. R. S. Music Roll Co. 
California Packing Corporation 
Southern Pacific R. R. 

Lever Bros. (Lux and Lifebuoy) 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Radio Corporation of America 


If you like, a DICTAPHONE will be installed in 
your office on trial, so you can see how it will work 


for YOU—and for your Secretary. 


Give The 


2 DICTAPHONE a chance to prove how it can help 
you. Fill out the coupon below for James H. Collins’ 
booklet, “‘Off Your Mind.’’ Every executive should 


read it. 


TRE 


Lictate t Ge Biba hor y 
Address DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


154 Nassau St., New York 
Cable Address: Dictaphone, N. Y. Code: Bentley 


Toronto, Can.,33 Melinda St. 


N 


REG.US PAT. OFF, 


’Phone Beekman 8540 


London, Eng., Kingsway House, London,W.C. 


Sydney, Aus., Argent Chambers, 19 Hunter St. Branchesinali large cities 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation, New York 


Send me Jas. H. Collins’ book, “Off Your Mind.” 


Name 


Address— 
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There’s a Van Dorn Electric Drill 
for use wherever holes are 
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ELECTRIC 
_DRILLS 


The Machine Guns 
of Industry 


Twenty-two years ago “Van Dorn” in- 
troduced the first of a large family of 
rapid-fire holemakers. The “Van Dorn” 
idea of taking a light tool to the work, 
rather than the heavy work to station- 
ary machines, quickly changed produc- 
tion methods and has reduced manu- 
facturing costs in thousands of plants. 


Yet, today thousands of firms are still 
losing vast sums of money by clinging 
to antiquated methods of holemaking. 
Why not whip this problem right now 
and make today’s waste tomorrow’s prof- 
it? Call for one of our field men and let 
him help you determine— 

’ How many holes must be drilled in 
the various parts of your products as 
they pass through your plant? How 


are you drilling them? What do they 
cost? Could this work be speeded up? 


America’s Finest Family 
of Holemakers 


The “Van Dorn” family comprises every 
size of holemaker from 114"’ down to 7”. 
There are drills for heavy duty or light 
duty, for large holes or small, for the 
toughest steel or softest wood. This rug- 
ged, sturdy family of pioneers will work 
one hour or twenty-four hours; will drill 
one hole or a million. A list of “Van 
Dorn” users looks like a roster of 


“Who’s Who in American Industry.” 


The Van Dorn Electric Tool Co. 


Makers of Portable Electric Drilling, Reaming 
and Grinding Machines, etc. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Factory Representatives 


1924 
oe 
V.D.E.T.Co, 


*Boston *Los Angeles Richmond 
Buffalo Kansas City *St. Louis 
Chattanooga Milwaukee St. Paul 

*Chicago Montreal San Francisco 

*Cincinnati *New York City Seattle 
*Denver Philadelphia Toronto 
*Detroit Pittsburgh 


*Service and Parts 
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undermining its authority. We now know 
that nationality is at bottom merely a state 
of mind, which may conceal but cannot 
really abolish those profound differences of 
instinct, temperament and intelligence that 
are inborn in persons of different racial 
stocks. 

France herself is the best proof of this. 
Despite the fact that for generations every- 
thing has been done to break down local 
distinctions and to unify her population, 
the inhabitants of various parts of France 
differ from one another in many important 
ways. French investigators of racial mat- 
ters admit this frankly. Says the well- 
known French writer, Gustave Le Bon: 

“Tn France, the Provencal is very differ- 
ent from the Breton, the inhabitant of 
Auvergnefrom theinhabitant of Normandy. 
Unfortunately, these types are very dis- 
tinct as regards their ideas and character. It 
is difficult in consequence to devise institu- 
tions which shall suit them all equally 
well, and it is only by dint of energetic con- 
centration that it is possible to lend them 
some community of thought. Our profound 
divergencies of sentiment and belief, and 
the political upheavals which result there- 
from, are due, in the main, to differences of 
mental constitution.” 

As a matter of fact, the policy of cen- 
tralizing everything in Paris has produced 
grave disadvantages, which have led some 
Frenchmen to advocate granting local self- 
government and encouraging intellectual 
life in the provinces instead of draining it 
all to the capital. This is the movement 
known as regionalism. But regionalism is 
viewed with disfavor verging on alarm both 
by the bulk of French public opinion and 
by the government. Clemenceau voiced 
this uneasiness very well when he said of 
regionalism: 

“Tt might correct those evils of excessive 
centralization from which we have suffered 
and still suffer so cruelly. And yet, some- 
how, we feel that if we relaxed our unifying 
bonds, France might well be lost.” 

It is interesting to note that the French 
dislike to admit the importance of race in 
human affairs. Most Frenchmen still cling 
to the old doctrine of nationality, and even 
deny that racial differences amount to 
much. Leading French students of racial 
matters like De Lapouge and Le Bon have 
told me personally that their writings are 
not only unpopular but have often been 
condemned as downright unpatriotic in 
official circles. This reveals a state of mind 
in the French people which is of unquestion- 
able importance to the world at large. 
France’s insistence upon nationalism and 
minimizing of race, though due primarily 
to her internal political situation, affects 
strongly her attitude toward her vast colo- 
nial empire in Africa and accounts largely 
for policies like the creation of her Black 
Army for service in Europe, which we will 
later examine more in detail. 


Natural Barriers Across France 


Although the three races which make up 
France’s population have been settled there 
for ages, they have not intermarried to the 
extent which might be imagined, but still 
remain largely segregated in different re- 
gions. The reason for this is found in the 
geography of the country. Geographically 
speaking, France divides into three parallel 
zones, running east and west. Northern 
France is mainly plain and valley country, 
open and fertile. Southern France is of 
somewhat similar character. Between these 
two well-favored regions thrusts an inter- 
mediate zone of relatively barren moun- 
tains, highlands and plateaus, stretching 
clear across Central France from the Alps 
to Brittany. However, this barrier is not 
absolute; it is broken by two corridors of 
fertile lowland, which form natural high- 
ways between north and south. The broader 
of these corridors runs down through France 
from the open valleys and wide plains 
around Paris until it reaches the plain coun- 
try about Bordeaux. The second corridor 
cuts down through Eastern France, narrow- 
ing to the valley of the River Rhone and 
then broadening out into the coastal plains 
that fringe the Mediterranean Sea. 

These corridors through the upland belt 
together form one of the keys to French his- 
tory. If they had not existed, if the upland 
zone had been unbroken, there would have 
been no France, but rather two, or even 
three, separate nations. Along those two 


natural highwaysinvading hosts have pass 
easily northward or southward, as the ¢; 
might be, conquering the whole of Fray 
and thus bringing north and south un 
the same sway. But on the other hand, { 
presence of that intermediate upland b 
has broken the full sweep of these im 
sions, restricted the numbers of the iny; 


graphical lines. ' 

Both racially and geographically, p 
day France can be described much as ( 
described ancient Gaul—divided into: 
parts. 

It is really extraordinary when 
serve how closely the racial 
Gaul—the ancient name for Fra 
responds to the racial make-up 
today. Nordics, Alpines and Me 
neans were then grouped geogray 
much as they are now. When 
quered Gaul, and thus brought it 
twilight of barbarism into the light o 
history, he found the south i 


known as Nordic, while the in 
uplands were occupied by the 
round-headed Alpine race, living in 
tion to a Nordic aristocracy 
conquered the uplands a short ti 
and were beginning to push dow 
the fertile corridors between the 
to the conquest of the Medite 
south. ke 

Cesar’s conquest of Gaul illustra 
other striking feature of French his 
the sudden shifts of fortune suffer 
various racial elements. Czsar’s 
is in fact merely one of a long 
changes in the balance of power 
hands of one racial element to th 
other which is still going on. T 
example, the Alpine element in th 
population is gaining so rapidly 
pense of both Nordics and Me 
that the process must, unless 
checked, produce profound 
every phase of French national lif 


The Survival of the Cong 


This rapid rise of the Alpine 
present-day France is all the more 
ing because it is the first tim 
dawn of history that such a thin 
pened. For ages the French Alpi 
been continuously dominated by ¢ 
Nordic or Mediterranean elemen 
Alpine stock, relatively passive a 
telligent, but extremely tenaciou 
erto formed the solid yet humbl 
the French social system. Hard- 
thrifty, clinging to the soil, ca 
for politics and contributing little 
art or ideas—the French Alpin 
the typical peasant, the man wi 
accepting stolidly the rule of m 
and intelligent stocks, yet suryi 
gedly the worst misfortunes and 
rapidly in numbers whenever 
have not been too unfavorable. WV 
once the Alpine element has been 
back upon the poor and infertile 
which from time immemorial 
its strongholds. But there it h 
ground, multiplied and spread 
when circumstances changed 
Now for the past century a 
causes have favored the Alpines 
before, the result being that tod 
ment is more numerous than t 
and Mediterranean put together, 
fair to turn France within a f 
tions into a land overwhelming] 
race. 

The full significance of this ra’ 
will be better appreciated if we glance 
ward at the racial changes of the? 
When Cesar and his legions invaded } 
the Nordics were the dominant elel’ 
The Roman conquest, however, Tag’ 
altered the situation. The Nordi 
put up a furious resistance, were 5! 
tered or enslaved wholesale, ei 
manently broken. On the other han 
Alpine subjects did little figl 
mitted to Roman rule, and cont 
the peasantry under the new orde: 
had been under the old. The rea 
were the Mediterranean ele 
coming the Romans, wh 

(Continued on Page 15 


(Continued from Page 154) 
, they took naturally to Roman civiliza- 
n. During the five centuries of Roman 
e Gaul became increasingly Mediterra- 
nized. The many cities and towns which 
ang up were inhabited mainly by Medi- 
raneans, drawn not only from Gaul but 
m other parts of the Roman world. 
[Then came another dramatic shift of 
tune. Roman civilization decayed and 
ully collapsed beneath a flood of Nordic 
‘barians pouring down from Germany. 
e cities and towns wereravaged, and with 
m perished most of their Mediterranean 
abitants. The Mediterranean element 
France was again confined to the south. 
» north was once more stocked with a 
tdic population which spread as a con- 
‘ring aristocracy over the central up- 
ds and even into the southern plains. As 
ithe Alpine peasantry, they bowed their 
‘ds to the storm and again became the 
ts of Nordic masters, just as they had 
sn before Ceesar’s day. 
‘or 1000 years France was a predomi- 
stly Nordic land. The ruling classes 
(2 everywhere mainly Nordic in blood 
4 set the tone to French life. It is 
icing to note how different the French 
yit was in the Middle Ages from what it 
jw. There was then an individualistic 
) gy, a fierce self-assertiveness and a rich- 
of local life which are rare in the cen- 
#zed, regulated France of today. That 
athe Nordic spirit, stimulated by a dash 
‘Mediterranean blood. In all this the 
[ne peasant had practically no share. 
ordie ascendancy in France continued 
in to the French Revolution, a little 
«3 than a century ago. And yet long 
sire the revolution France had been get- 
n steadily less Nordic and more Alpine, 
jracial shift being revealed by subtle 
Goes in both spirit and institutions. 
hmain reason for Nordic decline was the 
i@ss series of foreign, civil and religious 
ai which raged for centuries. In France, 
;«ewhere, war proved to be the Nordic’s 
oit enemy. A born soldier, the Nordic 
Wys does most of the fighting and suffers 
a of the losses. Another reason for 
ic decline was the establishment of 
's)tic monarchy. lt is a significant fact 
iain their struggle for power the French 
nj found their staunchest allies among 
ie argely Alpine middle classes, while 
1e} bitterest enemies were the free- 
vined, individualistic Nordic aristocracy. 
0» sure, when the king had broken their 
Siance he did not destroy the aristo- 
7: but turned them into idle courtiers 
add with honors and privileges. Yet this 
asinerely a subtle way of ruining them, 
ecase they thereby became social para- 
tesiated by the people. 


fag Decline of the Nordics 


Tn the monarchy itself decayed, and 
‘teithat came the revolution. Although 
olival in form, the French Revolution 
ad racial aspect far more important than 
usally realized. It was largely a revolt 
th Alpine and Mediterranean elements 
gait the Nordic ruling class. The revo- 
itldary leaders openly boasted that they 
erervenging themselves on the descend- 
nts f the Nordic Franks who had domi- 
ate\them since the fall of Rome. As a 
voltionary orator shouted in a memo- 
sblespeech against the aristocrats, ‘Let 
5se] them back to their German marshes 
here they came!” Eyewitnesses of the 
ig of Terror have left us vivid pictures 
ho the dark-haired mob surging around 
© {illotine yelled with special delight 
neriver the executioner would hold up 
© hid of some French lady, swinging the 


tad |y its long blond tresses for the amuse- 
entif the crowd. ; 

Threvolution marks, indeed, a turning 
intn the racial history of France. It 
art¢ that rapid decline of the Nordic 
met which is still in full swing. Not 
ly ‘as the Nordic aristocracy hopelessly 
oke but the Nordic strain in the general 
‘lon was weeded out faster than ever. 


n. “or twenty-three years France was 
ntiy most of Europe. Millions of 
€ncmen perished on the battlefield, and 
sul the Nordics were the worst suffer- 
thas been shown that at the end of 
ar period the average stature of 
army recruits had been lowered 
our inches. This is striking proof of 
® tall Nordics had been weeded out 
opulation in favor of the shorter Al- 
editerranean elements. 


THE SATURDAY 


Although a clear majority of the French 
population is today Alpine in race—55 per 
cent Alpines as against 30 per cent Nordics 
and 15 per cent Mediterraneans—the mi- 
nority elements still play a greater part in 
the national life than their mere numbers 
would indicate. This is particularly true in 
certain fields. Nordics contribute most to 
science and invention, while in literature 
and art honors are shared between Nordics 
and Mediterraneans. On the other hand, 
polities and government are falling more 
and more into Alpine hands, as is natural 
for a majority under democratic political 
institutions. In fact the general tone of 
French national life, is becoming increas- 
ingly Alpine in character. This unquestion- 
ably makes for solidity. Yet many French 
writers deplore the lack of individual initia- 
tive and the reliance upon the state which 
the average Frenchman displays. 

Both the virtues and the shortcomings of 
the Alpine temperament come out most 
clearly in the French peasantry, which is 
mainly Alpine in blood. Hard-working, 
thrifty, solid, but limited in imaginative 
vision and creative intelligence, the French 
peasant remains what he has always been. 
The difference lies not in himself but in the 


fact that modern political and economic | 


conditions have made him a greater power 
in the nation than was formerly the case. 
The French peasantry was never so pros- 
perous as it is today. Furthermore, it is 
the most numerous occupational group in 
the nation. We must remember that 
France never industrialized herself like 
England and Germany, where the bulk of 
the population now lives in cities and towns. 
In France a majority of the population still 
lives in the country. According to the last 
census, of France’s 39,000,000 inhabitants 
only 18,000,000 live under urban condi- 
tions, while 21,000,000 live on the land. 


French Finances 


This means that France grows enough 
foodstuffs to feed her own population, and 
that, unlike England and Germany, she is 
not dependent for her very life upon selling 
the products of her industry in foreign 
markets. Indeed, France’s whole economic 
system is very different from that of her 
more industrialized neighbors. British and 
German industry is based upon the prin- 
ciple of mass production for foreign mar- 
kets. French industry, so far as staple 
manufactures are concerned, is based upon 
limited production behind a high tariff wall 
primarily for the home market. And 
French production is further limited by the 
home demand for high quality coupled with 
long wear. This is where the French view- 
point differs radically from ours. The 
Frenchman hates to scrap anything. 
Whether it be a single machine or a whole 
factory, his idea is to buy a well-made arti- 
cle and then use it until it is absolutely worn 
out. Even if it gets behind the times, he 
cannot bear to throw it away. Under such 
circumstances French manufactured sta- 
ples have not been able to compete in the 
world market with British, German or 
American staples, and France’s typical ex- 
ports have remained high-grade specialties 
such as ladies’ fashions, silks, perfumes, 
wines and other articles in which France 
has more or less of a monopoly advantage. 

French business and finance have much 
the same character as French industry. 
The French merchant and the French in- 
vestor do not like to take risks. They pre- 
fer safety to chances of big profits—and big 
losses. Frenchmen like to salt down their 
thrifty savings in gilt-edged securities like 
government bonds. The recent decline of 
the French france, threatening as it does the 
value of all investments, has been a great 
shock to the French people; and if anything 
like a collapse of the franc should take 
place, the political and social consequences 
might be nothing short of catastrophic. 

This profound uneasiness among the 
great French investing public—and it must 
be remembered that in proportion to her 
population France has a greater number of 
small investors than any other country—is 
only part of the general shaking up which 
the war has caused. The casual observer 
may not see much of this, but the truth is 
that below the well-ordered surface of 
French national life important develop- 
ments are taking place. 

France today stands at a momentous 
parting of the ways. Before the late war 
her national life was, so to speak, geared 
low. Refraining from thoroughly indus- 
trializing herself like England and Ger- 
many, maintaining a balance between town 
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‘Fixed for all summer 


For 
the Home 


The Choice of 
Electricians 


Has your 


Go over your car now and prevent 
trouble for all summer. 
rattles—snug up the loose connec- 
tions—cover worn wires that cause 
short circuits and run down your 
storage battery—stop the hose leaks. 
Tape ‘em up with Dutcu Branp 
Friction Tape. It stays stuck. 


Hush the 


Dutcu Branp is quality tape—insulates 
perfectly — possesses great tensile strength— 
won't ravel—is waterproof and weather- 


proof. Sticks tight and stays fresh. 


Unequalled 
for Sport Use 


Woodlawn Ave. at 77th St. 


DUTCH“!BRAND 


FRICTION TAPE 


Write for 
highly in- 
teresting 


booklet, “A 


Electricians, too, use Durcu BRAND. 


Keep a roll of DutcH Branp Tape in your 
car; carry a roll in your golf bag; leave 
one at home for use in the kitchen and 
laundry; put one in your tool box in the 
shop or garage. 


At leading auto equipment, bicycle, hardware, 
electrical and general stores everywhere. Look 
for the orange and blue carton with checker 
border. Four sizes: 5—10—20—35 cents. 


Manufactured by 


WAN ee LEE Pa DROS, 


Established 1910 
CHICAGO 


Inner Tube and Casing Repairs 
are easily and quickly made 
with the DUTCH BRAND 
SURE-SEAL COMBINA- 
TION OUTFIT. Contains 
quality patching rubber, 
cement and tube of 2-in-1 
Tire Cut Filler. The only 
complete kit you can buy. 
Two sizes: 50c.—75c. 


—Ive'laped It” 


What has winter done to your car? 
How many wires have loosened or 
worn bare while you pounded over 
snow-packed streets? Have squeaks 
or rattles developed? 
radiator hose weakened? 
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A few of ON LOP’S 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


to fire 
improvement 
during 


in 1888, the first pneumatic 
John Dunlop of Belfast, 
Ireland, made an_air- 
filled tire for the tricycle 
of his invalid son. This 
was the world’s first prac- 
tical pneumatic tire. 


in 1890, the first ‘‘clincher” 


Dunlop acquired the 
patent rights of the Bart- 
lett clincher tire, per- 
fected the idea, and gave 
it to the motorists of the 
world. 


in 1890, the first “‘straight-side”’ 
The Dunlop-Welch tire embod- 
ied, for the first time, the princi- 
ple of the wire bead. The stand- 
ard straight-side tire of today is 
basically the same as this early 
Dunlop product. 


and in 1916— 


the DUNLOP BALLOON 


Early in the Great War, the 
Dunlop Balloon Tire was de- 
signed to cushion the delicate 
mechanism of aéroplanes. This 
tire is now available for the 
motor cars of the world. 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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and country, and with a stationary popula- 
tion, France led a stable, well-balanced ex- 
istence. This balance the war and the 
peace combined to shatter in two different 
ways. France is today both much weaker 
and much stronger than she was in 1914. 
She is much weaker in blood and wealth; 
she is much stronger in political and military 
power. Let us cast our eyes over this 
singular balance sheet and note the possible 
results. 

The late war was a frightful bloodletting 
for France. At the beginning of 1914 the 
population of France was 39,700,000. From 
this population nearly 8,000,000 men were 
mobilized during the war years. Of these 
1,400,000 were killed and 3,000,000 were 
wounded. Of the wounded, more than 
800,000 were left permanent physical 
wrecks. Thus fully 2,000,000 men—mostly 
drawn from the flower of French man- 


_ hood—were killed or hopelessly incapaci- 


tated. In addition to this the civilian 
population suffered heavy losses. The result 
is that the last census—1921—showed a net 
decrease of over 2,000,000 inhabitants. Of 
course, the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine 
brought in 1,700,000 people. Neverthe- 
less, even including Alsace-Lorraine, the 
population of France is 500,000 below what 
it was when the war broke out. 

And, of course, the mere numbers of the 
dead are no test of the seriousness of the 
losses, because, as already stated, the killed 
included so large a proportion of the very 
flower of France. The drain on French vi- 
tality and ability has been simply incalcu- 
lable. Frenchmen continually stress this 
melancholy fact. A leading French univer- 
sity professor said to me sadly: 

“‘Nine-tenths of the rising generation of 
intellectuals who should now be coming to 
the fore—that is, men in the early thirties— 
are dead. Old men like myself feel as 
though we were in an intellectual desert. 


| We look about in vain for successors to 


whom we may hand on the torch of 


| learning.” 


And one of France’s best known political 
figures remarked to me grimly: 

“You see, our surviving generations are 
seeking to bridge the gulf of death. I, an 
old man of seventy, am working like a man 
of forty; and I tell my grandson, aged four- 
teen, that he must jump into his profession 
five years ahead of normal.” 


French Birth Rate Decreasing 


The most serious aspect of the situation 
is that, owing to France’s low birth rate, 
her vital losses will take a very long time to 
be repaired. In fast-breeding countries the 
ravages of war can be effaced, so far as num- 
bers are concerned, in a generation. In 
France, however, population has long been 
practically stationary, and there are no 
signs of any marked betterment in the situ- 
ation. It took France more than a century 
to increase her population 40 per cent. In 
fact the total number of births per year has 
actually fallen. In the year 1801, 904,000 
babies were born in France. In the year 
1901, the number of births had fallen to 


| 857,000, although the population was 40 


per cent greater than it had been a century 
before and the number of births at the old 
rate should thus have been 1,266,000. The 
reason why France’s population had in- 
creased notwithstanding the falling birth 
rate was due mainly to a corresponding fall 
in the death rate. It was also due to the 
growing number of foreigners who had en- 
tered the country. The foreign element in 
France is much larger than is usually imag- 
ined. In the year 1861 the foreign element 
numbered less than 400,000; in 1911 it had 
risen to 1,100,000; in 1921 it was nearly 
1,600,000. Nearly one-third of these are 
Italians, with Belgians and Spaniards also 
contributing large quotas. Many French- 
men are decidedly uneasy over this large 
foreign element, which they consider a pos- 
sible danger to French national and cul- 
tural unity. 

Such is France’s population problem. 
And when we turn to her financial situation 
we find it likewise in serious shape. Even 
before the war the French Government was 
not paying its way. Every year saw con- 
siderable deficits in the budget, which were 
covered by floating bonds that were readily 
absorbed by the French investing public, 
which, as we have already seen, has a 
strong liking for safe securities. The French 
have always hated high taxation, particu- 
larly direct taxes—before the war France 
had no income tax—and the government 


| naturally took the easier way of issuing 


bonds rather than rousing unpopularity by 
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imposing new taxes. This was all very we 
for a while but it could not go on foreye| 
At the beginning of 1914, the French n. 
tional debt was 34,000,000,000 franes, t) 
largest per capita debt in Europe, whic 
swallowed almost three-fourths of the a) 
nual revenue to pay interest charges, 
Then came the war, and France’s fina; 
cial condition, which had been alreac! 
dubious, became infinitely worse. In eo 
trast to Britain, which promptly impos 
tremendous taxes and partly paid for t) 
war as she went along, France financed he’ 
self almost entirely by new loans coupl 
with a partial inflation of her currence 
The proportion of war expenses paid out || 
one-tenth of 1 per cent. i 
that at the end of the war France’s n 
debt had grown to 147,000,000,000 
Still France made no real effort to 
her budget by drastic taxation on th 
lish scale, and her debt grew even 
than during the war. Today Fran 
tional debt stands at about 330,000,0 
francs—practically ten times her d 
1914, while her currency has been i | 
to nearly seven times the amount in cire 
lation in 1914. ¥ 


France at the Cross Roads } 
aa 


No wonder that the franc has fallen! ' 
be sure, this fall of the franc has so alarm | 
the French people that it is getting ready | 
stand really drastic taxation. Nevyerth| 
less, even the new taxation program whi! 
has been proposed will cover only a lit 
more than half of France’s annual expensi | 
so the national debt will continue to mou’ 
and the financial situation will ge si] 
worse. |} 

Such is the debit side of France's 
tional balance sheet. With a decim: 
stationary population, and with a 
crushing as to threaten possible 
bankruptcy, it is clear that the ¥ 
drained France of blood and treasure 
ribly that in both respects she i 
weaker than she was ten years ago. 
However, there is a credit si 


ot 
mi 


tinent. Her army is the finest war 
in existence, while the system of 
that she has built up, stretching from B 
gium to Poland, dominates the Ce 
at least for the time being. Lastly, i 
not be forgotten that France poss 
great colonial empire, second only to I 
tain’s, including as it does vast areas | 
Africa, rich portions of Asia and desira | 
bits in other parts of the world. 4 

Present-day France is thus a strat 
combination of great weakness and gr\| 
strength. And this, as already remark 
means for France a momentous parting | 
the ways. Two roads lie open to 


along traditional lines. 
lies the path of expansive policy, 
eign and domestic, which if suecessf 
make France politically and ind 
great world power, as Germany 
the war and as Britain is today. | 
follows the conservative path she w 
deavor to become once more the rath 
centered but stable and moderately 
perous nation that she was before tl 
If France decides to tread the amb: 
path, this will mean not only a great chai’ 
in her political relations with other nati 
but also a profound transformation 
own internal economic and social life. | 
have seen that hitherto France’s econo! 
system has been characterized by a bale 
between manufacturing and agriculture, 
tween town and country; that she has: 
frained from extreme industrialization |? 
consequent vital dependence upon expt® 
to foreign markets. If France aband: 
this system for that of mass productio: 
industrial staples for the world mar! 
she will have to do precisely what Engl: 
did a century ago and what Germany 
half a century ago. The outstanding 
tures of such a policy would be retentio 
all risks of her present political andm 
dominance on the Continent of Burt 
and competition, sharp and general, In 
world market with great industrial nav) 
like Britain and America, not to men 
rising industrial nations like Italy 
Japan—and Germany, if she reco 
former industrial strength. _ 
(Continued on Page 
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(Continued from Page 158) 

ll this plays a great part in producing 

mood of uncertainty and uneasiness 
ch is so evident in French public opinion 
ay. Consciously or instinctively most 
nehmen feel that they are passing 
yugh a highly critical transition period 
that decisions now taken may involve 
nentous consequences for good or for ill. 
eign observers make a mistake in fixing 
r attention upon particular issues like 
wrations and security. Important though 
e matters undoubtedly are, they form 
ely part of a larger whole. 

1s interesting to talk with Frenchmen 
e days and to observe the sharp con- 
ts of opinion and of mood. Paradoxical 
igh it may seem, such contrasting ideas 
‘sentiments are often held by the same 
vidual. I have heard a Frenchman 
+: conversation with expressions of high 
pera in France’s position and pros- 
's, and a few minutes later fall into deep 
“imism. This, of course, arises from the 
)sual combination of strength and weak- 
« which we have already seen to be the 
J: feature of France’s situation. 

nother point insufficiently appreciated 
vide France is the extent to which its 
jxial empire figures in French calcula- 
):. France possesses the second-largest 
jxial empire in the world, Britain alone 
tassing her in this respect. Indeed, in 
1 ways France’s colonial possessions 
rtitute more of an empire than do Brit- 
n. The vast assemblage of lands and 
les under the British flag are rapidly 
“7ing into a loose-knit association of 
n-independent nations. The territories 
(populations under the French flag, on 
ether hand, form a colonial empire in 
old-fashioned sense, closely subordi- 
iti to the home government and sur- 
ujed by a high tariff wall which makes 
i, frankly a preserve for French trade 
iccommerce. Another point of difference 
teen the French and British colonial 
aires is that none of the French colonies 
min large populations of French blood. 
Igia alone possesses a considerable 
rezh element—about 500,000—yet even 
liss only one-tenth of the total popula- 
or Most of France’s colonial possessions 
eopical or semitropical lands inhabited 
y mwhite races. These possessions are, 
over, very extensive. In Southeastern 
sii-Indo-China—France has a rich and 
\pous group of colonies, while in Africa 
ie\wns a vast domain. Practically the 
he northwestern quarter of the African 
mnent is under the French flag—a region 
eaiy twice as large as the United States 
ndvith fully 35,000,000 inhabitants. The 
ta population of France’s colonial em- 
ives a trifle more than 62,000,000. 


|France’s African Empire 


F a long time France regarded her co- 
=| possessions chiefly in an economic 


‘ jlonies in the political and military 


id For the past twenty years France 
sen raising larger and larger contin- 
tof colonial troops, especially in Africa, 
et both the brown-skinned Arab and 
thr populations of the northern regions 
d he negro tribes to the south contain 
cehxcellent fighting material. The proc- 
¥s accelerated by the late war, when 
am raised hundreds of thousands of 
dis in Africa and Indo-China, shipping 
mto Europe, where they did good 
» And this was not a mere war 
re; it has been established as a fixed 
ile of French policy. In the present 
ni military system nearly 200,000 
a and Asiatic troops are included, 
‘tf whom are quartered in France, 
ilén time of war their numbers could be 
ailed to something like 1,000,000. A 
gesection of French public opinion 
nky admits that they intend to exploit 
irjolonial man power to the uttermost 
dt make it the corner stone of French 
itey strength. Not long ago General 
, one of the pioneers in the creation 
ce’s African army, asserted that 
onial empire may be welded into 
ole with France herself, and our 
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power of expansion in the whole world thus 
increased.” And about the same time 
Premier Poincaré stated that France was 
no longer a nation of 40,000,000, but a na- 
tion of 100,000,000. 

From a strictly military viewpoint these 
calculations are justified. But from the 
political viewpoint there are serious disad- 
vantages. France’s avowed intention of 
exploiting her colored colonial man power 
for use in Europe is rousing fear and antag- 
onism in Europe and is cooling friendly 
feeling for France in other parts of the 
world. 

In England and Italy hostility to France’s 
colonial military policy is widespread. 
Prominent Englishmen and Italians have 
assured me that neither country would long 
tolerate a policy which they considered a 
menace to the very heart of European civi- 
lization. Therecent understanding between 
Italy and Spain was undoubtedly furthered 
by common dislike of France’s African 
policies. 
count in the serious differences which exist 
between her and France. Typical of Brit- 
ish feeling is this comment on General 
Mangin’s speech by a leading English news- 
paper, the Manchester Guardian: 


It does not need much imagination to under- 
stand the horrors that would be brought upon 
Europe if European nations came to rely on the 
weapon that General Mangin brandishes before 
the world. A Europe with black garrisons 


would symbolize a civilization even more des- | 


perately retrograde and despairing: than a 
Europe armed to the teeth. White conscription 
would mean a Europe without hope, but black 
conscription would mean a Europe without 
self-respect. 


Here again we come back to the truth 
which we have already observed—the 
striking contrast of strength and weakness 
that characterizes France’s present. situa- 
tion. I have never heard it expressed bet- 
ter than it was by a clever French diplomat, 
who said to me, “‘ You want to know what I 
think of my country’s position today? I'll 
tell you. It’s just about what it was at 
the height of Napoleon’s power—outwardly 
brilliant, inwardly dangerous.” 


Problems of the Future 


One of the most serious miscalculations 
which many Frenchmen make is in regard- 
ing their country as precisely what it was in 
the past. That, of course, is an error of 
which other nations are guilty, notably the 
Germans; butit isa mistake which, wherever 
made, is apt to be very costly. The fact is 
that neither outwardly nor inwardly is 
France what she was in the days of her 
greatest power under Louis XIV and Na- 
poleon. In those days France was in every 
respect the strongest nation in Europe. 
Take the factor of population alone. Under 
Louis XIV, France had three times the 
population of Britain, twice the population 
of Germany, and almost twice the popula- 
tion of Russia. Today Britain and Ger- 
many have much larger populations than 
France, while Russia outnumbers her 
nearly five to one. Of course, Frenchmen 
see this and are mobilizing Africa to redress 
the balance, yet in so doing they may be 
also adding such counterweights of fear 
and hatred that in the end the scales will 
run still more heavily against them than 
they do now. 

And even more important, though less 
evident, is the question of the internal 
make-up of the French people today as 
compared with past times. We have al- 
ready noted the striking racial changes 
which have been going on in France, and 
which have resulted in the rapid rise of the 
Alpine at the expense of the Nordic and 
Mediterranean elements. For the first 
time in French history power is definitely 
passing into Alpine hands, backed by a 
clear majority of the population. This rise 
of the Alpine element has already produced 
distinct changes in the national life. 

How will the Nordic and Mediterranean 
minorities accommodate themselves to 
these increasing changes? Already many 
of the internal strains in French national 
life are unquestionably due to this subtle 
yet powerful factor of racial readjustment. 
Can an Alpinized France be a world power? 
However solid their qualities, the Alpines 
have never shone asempire builders. Again, 
will the highly centralized French national 
fabric remain unaltered? Such are some of 
the questions which the France of tomorrow 
will have to face. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Stoddard. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 


As for Britain, this is one more | 
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The Railroads 


and the Pioneer 


—an acknowledgment by SEATTLE 


Ezra MEEKER, pioneer trail blazer of Covered Wagon fame, drove his ox 
team from the Missouri River to Puget Sound. It took him 160 days. 

Today Meeker, at 93, a vigorous citizen of Seattle, travels from Chicago to his 
home in comfort and luxury by transcontinental train. It takes seventy hours. 

Meeker and his ox team traversed a wilderness. Today the railroad passenger 
passes through a productive, prosperous country from the Great Lakes to this 
Charmed Land of the Pacific Northwest. 

Forty years ago Seattle, without a railroad, was an isolated town of 3,530 souls. 
Today Seattle, terminal of four great transcontinental lines, with more than 
350,000 people, is the twentieth city in the nation. 

Forty years ago an occasional ship plowed her way up the Straits of Juan de 
Fuca. Today the era of the Mediterranean is past, the era of the Atlantic is 
passing; it is the era of the Pacific in world trade. And the Washington Customs 
District ranks third in America, and first on the Pacific Coast, in value of foreign 
imports. Puget Sound is America’s major gateway to and from the Orient, 
Alaska and Siberia. 

What wrought the change? 

The initiative, the vision, the courage of the pioneers. The pioneers of the covered 
wagon, the pioneers of the railroads. They were the Empire Builders. Seattle of today 
gratefully acknowledges the debt. 

The task of the first is finished, that of the railroads has only begun. 
their work lies before them. 

The Pacific Northwest, in the last three decades, grew five times as fast as the 
United States as a whole. Its transportation facilities are but meager, compared 
with the network of rails that covers the older states of the Union. The profits 
of its transportation lines are pitifully small. Last year their return on capital 
investment averaged less than 4 per cent. 

Sections of the Pacific Northwest would be a virtual wilderness today if 
restrictive federal and state legislation had been in effect a generation ago when 
rails were pushed from the Middle West to Puget Sound. They now produce 
more than a billion dollars of wealth annually. But their development has only 
begun, their treasure has just been tapped. The Pacific Northwest needs more 
trackage, extensions, terminals, rolling stock. It will take hundreds of millions 
of dollars to finance these essential requirements. Transportation initiative must 
be unhampered, the railroads must be encouraged, the way must be kept open, 
to provide adequate, essential transportation for the growth of this splendid 
American Empire. Seattle, nearest American port to the 500,000,000 people of 
the Orient, wants the railroads to play their full part in the growth of this 
immense trans-Pacific trade. 

The sentiment of ‘‘The Public Be Damned”’ has gone into the limbo of for- 
gotten history. Let ‘‘The Railroads Be Damned” go with it. Let both be super- 
seded by a national consciousness that the railroads, owned by 2,000,000 large and 
small investors in all parts of the nation, are vital American institutions deserving 
fair and reasonable treatment. 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce is unqualifiedly opposed to changes at this 
ye in the Transportation Act of 1920. Congress should now let the railroads 
alone. 

Come out this summer and see the Empire that the courage and vision of the 
covered wagon pioneer, the initiative and enterprise of the railroads have built. 
See, too, what they have yet to do. 


SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON ~ 
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An unfortunate impression 


An impression is current among 
motorists that the lubricating 
value of oil is the result of some 
mysterious process of manufacture. 
Actually, the lubricating value 
of oil depends directly on the 
crude oil from which it is refined. 


z 
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Proper lubrication is the most important care that an 

automobile (or any other machine) can receive. The price 

of the best oil is negligible, as compared with the damage 
which can come through poor oil. 


il experts pay more 


for Pennsylvania Crude solely 
because of its lubricating qualities 


ONSTANTLY, over a period of many years, crude oil 

pumped from the earth of the Appalachian foothills has 
commanded a price averaging twice as much as that paid for any 
other crude. 


Oil from the Appalachian field is known as Pennsylvania 
grade. This oil, geologists explain, is of vegetable origin, 
which is responsible for the radical difference in its quality. 
Nature made this crude oil of different materials, so naturally 
it is a different oil. 

It must be remembered that lubricating oil is not made, but 
refined from crude oil. Refining simply takes out impurities. The 
quality which lubricates must be in the original crude, as it 
comes from the ground. Oil experts recognize the outstanding 
efficiency of lubricants refined from Pennsylvania crude oil by 
the price which they consistently pay for it. 


There is an important lesson for the automobile owner, or 
the user of industrial oils, in this expert judgment. Motorists 
are paying millions in repair bills, automobiles are wearing out 
before their proper time, for lack of proper lubrication. The man 
who values his machine will not quibble over a few cents’ 
difference in the price of a gallon of oil. When he considers the 
investment in his automobile or industrial machinery, and the 
cost of upkeep, he will wisely choose oil refined from Penn- 
sylvania Crude. 


You can now be sure of getting lubricants refined from 
straight Pennsylvania. Look for the emblem shown below, at 
filling stations and on all containers represented to hold pure 
Pennsylvania oil. The producers, refiners, and marketers of this 
superior grade (not brand) of oil, have created this emblem for 
your protection—and their own. 


The Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association, Oil City, 
Pennsylvania, has published an authoritative booklet on lubrica- 
tion. It is worth writing for. 


00% PURE \ 


EPHE HIGHEST GRADE OIL «IN: THE WORLD 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


“T could see that,’’ Rosalie informed him 
brightly. ‘‘I’m crazy to ask you something. 
May I?” 

“You may ask any question, Miss 
Kaine.”’ He stressed the word ‘‘ask.” 

“How many girls in New York have you 
found who are like—like what you said in 
that advertisement? I mean, how many 
others are there ee: 

The man smiled tolerantly. 

“Tf you are asking me how many have 
applied, Miss Kaine, the answer is six. 
You are the sixth. If you are asking me 
how many have met my specifications, the 
answer is one. You’’—his smile broad- 
ened—‘“‘you are the one. How soon, Miss 
Kaine, can you give up your present work 
and come into my employ?” 

Rosalie caught her breath. Her cheeks 
reddened. 

“Why—I—I’mimmensely grateful and— 
and flattered, Doctor Cantwill. I ——” 

“There is no cause for feeling flattered, 
Miss Kaine. You, as you sit in that 
chair, are simply the result of a chain of cir- 
cumstances. Thank circumstance, if you 
like, but do not thank me. I asked you a 
question.” 

“Tl have to find out,’ the girl said 
steadily. ‘‘I can call you up, probably this 
afternoon. A couple of weeks, I should 
think.” 

“That would be satisfactory,”’ the man 
replied. ‘‘Incidentally, Miss Kaine, I ob- 
serve that you have not asked me my 
reasons for wishing to employ a young 
woman of—let us say—such unusual quali- 
fications as I outlined in my advertisement.” 

“T have been waiting for you to tell me,” 
said Rosalie quietly. 

Milutus T. Cantwill smiled once more— 
a far-off, cryptic smile. He rubbed his 
heavy chin with a hand which, Rosalie 
noted, tapered like a woman’s to long, sen- 
It was a big hand, solidly 
masculine; the fingers seemed scarcely to 
belong to it. ’ 

He said, “You notice a photograph upon 
my desk, do you not?” 

Rosalie had been glancing at it for some 
time. She could hardly help noticing it, 
for with the exception of a bronze inkwell it 
was the only object upon the flat oblong of 
polished brown wood. The photograph, 
which was framed in ebony, was of a 
bright-faced young man, dark haired, clean 
featured, pleasant looking and pleasant to 
look upon. He was dressed in the uniform 
of a lieutenant of artillery. 

‘ “Your son?”’ the girl asked politely. 

“No, I have no son. I have never mar- 
ried, Miss Kaine. Oh, yes, I read your 
thought! No, Hermine is my sister. We 


| have lived and worked together for many 


years. This picture, however—fine-looking 
boy, don’t you think? I know you don’t 
know him. Your eyes have shown me that. 
The picture was taken during the war. He’s 
not in the Army now. Poor boy! We’ve a 


| lot to do for him.” 


Rosalie was conscious of a tiny stirring 
within her. This was going to be interesting 
after all. 

She held her voice level and asked, ‘‘ Will 


| he—this boy—will he be one of our—one of 


your patients?” 
The black eyes seemed to bore through 


her. 

“The first, Miss Kaine. I trust you will 
find no unpleasantness in the thought of 
carrying on your work near him, for we 
shall probably be thrown in close contact 
with him for a considerable period of time.” 

“Oh, no,’”’ said Rosalie; ‘‘not if he’s as 
nice as he looks. Who is he, Doctor Cant- 


| will, and what—what is the matter with 
: 999 


him? 

The man smiled. 

“For the time being,” he stated, ‘‘his 
name does not matter. As to what is wrong 
with him, I may say that his condition is a 
peculiar one—paranoia arising from shell 
shock. Do you know what paranoia is, 
Miss Kaine?” 

“Why—why, yes, I think so. It’s v3 

“It is a form of mental derangement, 
Miss Kaine, in which the patient is entirely 
normal and sane except upon one subject. 
It is sometimes called monomania. In this 
particular case the symptoms are such that 
a young woman of your precise type seems 
indicated as one of the important elements 
requisite for his cure. I shall go into de- 
tails later. Suffice it to say that a cure can 
be effected only by a shock—a shock of 
some severity.” 


‘Ready to operate in a week or tw: 


Rosalie, not quite steadily. ‘TI think | 
like to know, Doctor Cantwill, just w 
my duties will be.” i 

“That you will learn,” he said del 
ately. “I think I can promise yo 
they will be pleasant.” 

He stood up, smiled, and bowed h 
of the room. Rosalie hailed a taxi, 
driver to hurry, settled herself comfor 
with a new feeling of luxury as th 
whirled into Fifth Avenue and south | 
the park. Then, contentedly, she s 
for the eyes that danced in front of 
not the eyes of Milutus T. Cantwill, k 
eyes of a dark-haired, clean-featured 
man who had been a lieutenant o 
artillery. Her first patient! A 
might take—had the doctor said 
And a girl of her exact type was ne 
his cure. What—oh, what were her 
going to be? 

Back in his own office—that lo: 
room piled high with formal volun 
black-eyed giant with the red 
also contentedly smiling. He loun 
in his chair, his sentient fingers to’ 
the photograph that had stood upx 
desk. As he looked at it he almost 

“A snowball in hell,’ he mutte 
obvious satisfaction, ‘‘has a whole 
chance than you have now, my gay 
bucko!”’ 

He reached forward and pressed 
at the side of his desk. 

“rasmus,” he instructed the | 
liveried negro, “‘ please ask Miss C 
come to me.”’ 

He sat back again and waited, 
the photograph in his hands as a ¢ 
twirl and tousle a doomed mouse. 
ently he looked up. 

“Sit down, Hermine. Rather 
don’t you think?” 

The lean-featured woman seated 
in the chair lately occupied by Ro 

“‘Milutus,”’ she said, “are you 
want to go ahead with this? Ther 
time to get out. We are—the le: 
say is that we are playing with fir 
is never the safest of pastimes.” 

The man stared at her incred 

“What on earth has come over y 
demanded bluntly. = 

She pressed her hands together. 

“‘T don’t know, Milutus. Seeing 
I suppose; having the thing made 
concrete. Up to now we have be 


obviously highly bred and highl 
such.a lovely little thing—gentle 
And she trusts us, Milutus.” 
“JT have gone to some exp 
brother broke in with sarcasm, 
young woman with exactly those gq 
Were she otherwise, how could w 
I ask you that.” 
“We couldn’t,” she admitted une 
“Very true. And now, since th 
accomplished, let us prepare the 1 
call Hammis now and tell him we ha 
He reached for his telephone in 
which he had placed upon the floo 
side. Not for nothing had the frames 
graph of a dark-haired young man 
only article of prominence upon Mi 
Cantwill’s broad desk. He called ; 
town number, ; 
“His private wire,” he explaine 
shoulder. 
“This you, Hammis?” he ing 
length. ‘‘Good! Cantwill speakin 
Just about perfect, I sho 


do you think the young gentlem 
then? Camden, you think? 
down there, isn’t it? Well, she can: 
says. I’ll have her fitted with a he 
boots—and the other necessities toc 
me posted, Hammis. I'll report ag 
The lean-faced woman made a n¢ 
a paper in her lap. Then she looke 
her red-maned brother and smiled W 


if I wasn’t able to feel a little sorry! 
The man laughed boisterously. : 


A buzzing, chattering crowd 
about the bulletin board in the I 
the fashionable Fleetmont Inn— 
natured, well-bred, after-breakf 
that customarily loitered about for: 

(Continued on Page 1 
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iso before taking up the day’s serious 
jiness of golf or tennis or riding or dozing 
»the veranda. Perhaps a third of the 
«sons forming this gathering were men— 
udy, wholesome-looking men in_ golf 
|hes or white flannels or riding togs. 
", rest were girls, and women who looked 
] girls, kaleidoscopic in skirts and sweat- 
rand scarfs incredibly gay of hue, un- 
hikably flaring and discordant considered 
; against the other—orange next to pink, 
yyuoise next to purple—yet gorgeous to 
)< upon withal, a primitive color feast for 
i lization’s weary eyes. The colors moved, 
hted, vanished and appeared again as 
br wearers struggled closer to see what 
v-yone else was trying to see. 

Bully for him! This is the second year 
« done it,’”’ a masculine voice exclaimed. 
-Oh’’—the new voice a girl’s—‘‘I wish 
vas a man! You just have all the fun 


in the outskirts of the throng a tall, 
ac-haired, clean-featured young man in a 
3 riding coat, white moleskin breeches 
n polished tan boots was smiling pleas- 
ny, if a trifle wearily, at the wriggling 
ass of the curious. He knew very well 
)t the provocative notice upon the bulle- 
vboard said. He knew because he had 
atten it. Someone was reading it aloud: 


Mr. CoLQquitT PARRAN 
CORDIALLY INVITES 
| ALL BACHELORS 
| WHo ARE GUESTS OF THIS HOTEL 
®IN HIM IN CELEBRATING Hts SEMIANNUAL 
| ae BACHELOR DINNER 
IN THE GREEN ROOM 


| AT Eicut 0’CLock THIS EVENING 
} 
| PLEASE NOTIFY THE DESK 


HAGE Limit, DOWNWARD, IS TWENTY-ONE 


} 

_tousel-headed flapper rushed up to the 
alyoung man. 

‘Jh, Mr. Parran,” she gurgled, ‘‘are you 
szy going to be married? Tell me all 
bit it. Who is she, and everything?”’ 

je smiled down upon her with forbear- 
ni. 
if said, “No, I’m not going to be mar- 
e| Thatis why I’m-celebrating. I do it 
aliously, twice a year.” 

3ut it’s a bachelor dinner!”’ the flapper 
isted. 

‘That’s the idea,” he told her; ‘‘celebra- 
io of still being a bachelor. Instead of 
eiz like funerals, which most bachelor 
iners are, mine really mean something.”’ 

‘ie girl pouted. 

“don’t think you’re very polite,” she 


Al 

Maybe not,” the young man admitted; 
by polite or not, I can still have a little 
mut of life, which most of these tame-cat 
usands around here can’t.” 

“Yoman hater!” the flapper taunted. 
“Yon’t make me laugh, child. No one 
yy, the ladies more than I do. I love ’em 
nql adore ’em. But’’—he lifted a fore- 
mgr solemnly, then abruptly grinned— 
th bird that invented marriage must 
a\ got up that morning with a terrible 
roth. That’s my idea anyway. Hence 
h@’yramids, or words to that effect. Get 
ouriding clothes on, young woman of the 
‘oul, and I’ll show you a trail through the 
mwoods this morning that takes you to 
ne utest little lake you ever saw in your 
fe. I discovered it day before yesterday. 
we miles each way. Are you good 
or? 


“am if the horse is,”’ said the flapper, 
ne‘aced away. 

Iwas half past two before young Parran 
he flapper got back from their ride 
alked side by side up the broad steps 
te hotel. Both were red-cheeked from 


nat! 
ni 


n «tentive listener. For her part, the girl 
adiad a day of surprises. 
Er first surprise had been to find that 
he ked Colquitt Parran—liked him a lot. 
Vh\ he was not old at all asshe had thought 
mbut young and full of fun. Her second 
uryise had been to learn that he neither 
ared nor intended to make love to her. 
to! the manner of his invitation she 
atir had expected at least an attempt at 
ethg. But instead of that he had ridden 
ike demon, an erect, smiling demon who 
tered to be part of his horse, and in their 
horents of walking or during their brief 
alt he had talked and talked—about 
s, about the woods, about birds and 
s¢s and snakes and animals; about 
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camping; and then at last, after much 
pumping, a little about the war. Why, he 
was a peach, Colquitt Parran was! 

_ Finally, after more judicious maneuver- 
ing, she had started him into talking about 
marriage again. That was on the way home. 

“Tsuppose I sound terribly conceited,” he 
said ingenuously, “giving parties to cele- 
brate not being married, and all that sort of 
thing.” , 

“Yes,” said the flapper, ‘“‘you do. That’s 
why I thought you were a prune.” 

_ “You'd feel that way too,” he explained, 
his face serious, “if everybody was picking 
at you the way they hammer at me. I can 
understand it in mother. She’s a woman 
and she spends all her time worrying about 
vampires and things, so you can’t blame her 
for wanting to nail me down under the eye 
of some worthy and loving young female 
out of the Social Register. But the rest of 
the family, and especially my Uncle Jack— 
they make me sick. You’ve probably heard 
of Uncle Jack. He owns Wall Street or 
something like that. Made me go to work 
there after I came out of the Army. Hon- 
estly, I just hated it. I couldn’t stand it. 
So since then I’ve been what Uncle Jack 
calls a waster.”” He rumpled his dark hair. 
“‘Darned if I see it. Here my dad goes and 
leaves me enough to live on decently—not 
an awful lot, but enough to keep me going 
alone—and I’m blessed if I can see the ad- 
vantage in working like a slave in some city 
office and making three or four thousand 
dollars a year that I don’t really need. Do 
you blame me?” 

“No,” said the girl, ‘I don’t.” 

‘Oh, that isn’t the worst of it!’’ he added 
with a laugh. ‘“‘The thing that gets my 
goat, and why I give these dinners and 
everything, is the way Uncle Jack talks to 
me with that superior sarcasm of his. When 
I marry, he says, I’ll go to work. I’ll have 
to, he says. I’ll develop a sense of respon- 
sibility, he says, which I haven’t got now. 
And all that sort of bunk. Do you know 
what he did last New Year’s—only three 
months ago? He got up at a family dinner 
we were having in New York and proposed 
a toast to Mrs. Colquitt Parran. Natu- 
rally I got sort of hot. I stood up and said 
that there wasn’t any Mrs. in my life and 
that there wasn’t going to be any. What 
do you think he did then? He offered to 
bet me five to one—five thousand dollars 
to a thousand—that I’d be married inside 
of a year. I laughed in his face.” 

“Did you take him?” demanded the 
flapper excitedly. 

“Take him? You bet I took him!” 

“‘Oh”’— cried the girl, and clapped her 
hands, so that she jerked her reins and 
made her horse rear suddenly—“‘oh, isn’t 
that romantic!” 

Now, walking up the hotel steps, she 
thought of all this and was strangely glad 
that she had gone riding with young Par- 
ran. As for the boy, he nodded good-by to 
her, made a vague mental note that maybe 
some girls were human beings after all, and 
sauntered casually over to the office desk. 

“How many for the party tonight, 
Louis?” he inquired. 

“Seventeen. There was a message for 
you, Mr. Parran. Didyougetit? Well 
Oh, yes, here it is in your box.” 

The boy tore open the envelope, turned 
his eyes incuriously upon the paper in his 
hand. Then he frowned. 

“Who left this?’’ he demanded. 

“Party arrived this morning. Name’’— 
the clerk consulted the register—‘‘let’s 
see—Partridge, Allen, Stivers, Black— 
here’s the one—Cantwill. Tall, rangy bird 
with a bricktop. Two ladies with him, one 
of ’em young—invalid, looked like. Friend 
of yours, Mr. Parran?” 

“Friend of mine? No, never heard of 
him. Funny message. Here, look at it.” 

He flipped the slip of paper across the 
counter toward the clerk. The latter picked 


it up. 

“Mr. Colquitt Parran,” it read. “‘Upon 

your return to the hotel you will come di- 

rectly and quietly to Room 466. Turn the 

door handle softly and enter without knock- 

ing.” It was signed with three initials, 
Oh; 


“That’s their suite all right,’’ volun- 
teered the clerk. 

Young Parran reached for the paper and 
read the message again. Little by little his 
sunburned cheeks darkened. 

“T’m damned if I will!” he stated. 
“Sounds like army orders. ‘You will come 
directly!’ Why, the nerve of him! Well, 
I’ll disobey him to start with by going up- 
stairs and taking a shower. Then I’ll think 
it over.” 
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West Point 
Military Academy 


ss inspection. ? 


Inspection at West Point is an impressive 
ceremony. It is the military method of in- 
stilling pride in personal appearance. 


This kind of pride is not necessarily vanity. 
It goes deeper. It is the inward urge that 
inspires people to always appear at their best. 


Teach children orderly habits. Begin while 
they are still young. Make them understand 
that pride in personal appearance is a healthy, 
normal pride. 


And a good place to start is with the shoes. Well- 
shined shoes denote good breeding. For what well- 
bred person will neglect even the smallest detail 
of dress? 


Keeping the shoes neat is a simple process after all! 
A Shoe Shining Outfit and a good shoe polish— 
and the rest is easy! 


A combination of convenience and economy. A 
saving in time, money—and shoes. For a good shoe 
polish preserves leather and gives longer life to 
shoes. An important item in large families with 
shoes at present prices! 


S. M. Bixsy & Co., Inc. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


SHINOLA COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


F. F. Dattey Company, Inc. 
Buffalo, N.Y.,and Hamilton, Can. 


‘look at your shoes!’ 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
5oc to the Shinola Company, 
Rochester, N.Y., forthe Shinola Home 
Set and two boxes Shinola Shoe 
Polish, or 75c to the F. F. Dalley 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., or 
$1.10 to Hamilton, Can., for the 2-in-1 
Shining Kit and two boxes 2-in-1 


Shoe Polish. 


a 


Home Set Shining Kit 
Bixbys 
Liquid Polish 


Jor Black. White. Tan. Brown and OxBlood Shoes 


Polishes for all colors and kinds of shoes—for dry shoes—for wet 
shoes—children’s shoes—men’s shoes and women’s shoes. 
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A half hour later Colquitt Parran came 
downstairs. This time he was dressed in 
white flannels. He lounged into the grill, 
methodically ordered luncheon, ate it with- 
out haste. Then at length he lit a cigarette 
and began to smile. Finally he chuckled. 
He drew the now crumpled message from 
his inner coat pocket and once more read 
it. Then he folded it, stood up briskly, 
smiled again and said, “‘Let’s go.” 

Room 466 was at the end of the north 
hallway on the-upper floor of the building. 
Parran stood before the door, staring at it. 


He started to knock, then remembered in - 


time and gingerly turned the handle. The 
door opened. He stepped forward a single 
pace into the room. 

In a rocking-chair beside the bed sat a 
gray-haired, lean-featured woman who im- 
mediately put her finger to her lips. Then 
she lifted her head with the motion of one 
who beckons. Parran took another step 
forward. The woman rose silently, moved 
to one side. 

The boy blinked, peered forward incred- 
ulously. On the bed, apparently asleep, 
lay a girl dressed in white. She was a very 
pretty girl, golden haired, slim and dainty. 
As Colquitt stared at her he found himself 
registering a mental wager that when she 
opened her eyes he would find them blue. 
He kept on staring. Then suddenly he 
came to himself. 

He turned a face of blank inquiry to the 
woman at his side. 

“You are Mr. Parran?’”’ she asked in a 
quiet, low voice. 

He nodded. 

“I’m glad,” she said simply, and sighed 
as with relief. ‘‘I only hope you can help 
her.” 

“T?” said the boy, aghast. ‘“‘What do 
you mean?” 

“Who else?”’ said the woman, and looked 
straight at him with a pair of deeply set, 
serious black eyes. 

Colquitt took a step backward. 

“Who do you think Iam?” he demanded. 

“You are Colquitt Parran, are you not?” 
The woman followed his step. ‘‘Please, 
please,” she whispered earnestly, “help us 
all you can. We are at our wits’ end. 
have been watching your expression, Mr. 
Parran—watching it with the greatest con- 
cern. It isn’t possible that what I read is 
true. You know her, don’t you? Please 
assure me that you know her.” 

The boy gasped. 

“‘T never saw her before in my life!”’ he 
said. 

“Merciful heavens!’”’ This from the 
woman. Then, speaking quickly: ‘Mr. 
ce I believe you. But what are we to 

fe} ? ” 

“About what?” he wanted to know. 

“About her, Mr. Parran. This’’—she 
gestured toward the bed—‘“‘this is one of 
the strangest cases of Doctor Cantwill’s en- 
tire experience. Doctor Cantwill is my 
brother, Miss Kaine’s attending physician. 
I am here as a companion and nurse, for 
Miss Kaine requires exceptionally tender 
care. To state the case briefly, she seems to 
be suffering from an exceedingly peculiar 
mental derangement—a form of paranoia, 
if you know what that is.” 

“T don’t,” said the boy. 

“Paranoia,” said the woman, “is a form 
of insanity in which a person, perfectly 
healthy and normal about all else, has de- 
lusions upon one subject. It is not infre- 
quent. In this case Doctor Cantwill is 
entirely convinced of the delusion, as such; 
but it has been so persistent that finally he 
decided to bring her here—to seek you out, 
Mr. Parran.”’ 

“To seek me out? But what have I to 
do with it?” 

She smiled grimly. 

“Such delusions, Mr. Parran, generally 
have some root.” 

He said impatiently, ““But what is it? 
Tell me what it is.” 

Again the grim smile. 

“Miss Kaine insists, Mr. Parran, that 
she is going to marry you.” 

The boy started back. 

“She insists—who—what?”’ 

“‘T have told you,” said the woman with 
a bow. “She says she is going to marry 
you. That is why we brought her here— 
either to do so, and cure her in that way; 
or at least to bring her face to face with 
you, in the hope of securing positive path- 
ological results from the shock.” 

Colquitt caught his breath. He stared 
at the woman, then at the sleeping girl, 
then at the woman again. 

“I—I don’t get this,’’ he stammered. 
“What is it, anyway—a joke?” 
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“Does it look like a joke, Mr. Parran?”’ 

The boy’s eyes suddenly narrowed. 

“Tf this is any kind of blackmail,’ he 
said tersely, “I warn you, madam ——” 

The door clicked open. A towering, 
gaunt, red-headed man strode into the 
room. ; 
“Ah!” the newcomer observed, halting. 
“Ts this the young gentleman?” 

Colquitt wheeled, pierced the strange 
with abruptly hostile eyes. ; 

“What is this damned nonsense?” he 
demanded sharply. 

The eyes of the older man flashed. They 
were hard eyes, black as coals. 

“That’s what I want to know,” he re- 
torted. “‘That’s what I came all the way to 
this place to find out. What the devil do 
you mean Hv 

“Milutus, wait!’’ The gray-haired 
woman darted over to him, caught him by 
the lapels of his coat. ‘‘I believe him, Mi- 
lutus,’”’ she went on hurriedly. ‘‘He doesn’t 
know. I watched his eyes. He says he has 
never seen her before in his life.”’ 

The man groped for a chair and sat down 
heavily. 

“Ts this true?’’ he asked of Colquitt. 

*‘ Absolutely!” 

“Then what on earth are we to do next?” 
the man said bluntly. He turned to the 
boy. “I brought her here to see you. I 
am Doctor Cantwill, of New York. Miss 
Kaine has been seriously disturbed—I don’t 
know how. She babbles your name. She 
swears she will follow you to the ends of the 
earth. I thought—I thought ee tie 
smiled wearily and wiped his forehead. 
“Never mind what I thought. It wasn’t 
complimentary.” 

Said the boy dazedly, ‘‘But what—but 
what do you want me to do? I—I’m will- 
ing to do anything I can.” 

The giant shook his ponderous head. 

“‘T don’t know, Mr. Parran. I shall give 
it thought. She is sleeping now—you gave 
her that second powder, didn’t you, Her- 
mine?—but when she wakes I think she had 
better see you. I shall send for you. But 
whatever you do or say to her, or what- 
ever she says to you, don’t hurt her, Mr. 
Parran.”’ He laid his hand for an instant 
upon the boy’s shoulder. “I believe it is a 
more difficult situation for you than it is for 
her; but you, at least, have all your facul- 
ties. Remember, please, that these cases 
require great patience. More can be ac- 
complished by tenderness than in any other 
way.” 

When they were alone in the room with 
the sleeping girl, the red-haired man and 
the woman looked at each other and smiled. 

She said, ‘‘Poor child! I hated to give 
her that powder. It seems like taking an 
advantage. But I suppose we had to. It 
went like clockwork, didn’t it, Milutus?”’ 

He threw back his head and laughed. 

“Save your sympathy, Hermine. It 
isn’t needed. Personally, I think it’s one of 
the funniest situations I ever heard of. She 
thinks he’s crazy, and now he thinks she is. 
Wait till I send her around chasing after 
him. Hermine, it’s going to be a riot. I 
only wish Hammis could see it.” 

She shook her head doubtfully. 

“Oh, Milutus, how much we are risking 
on this!”’ 

The man patted her cheek. 

“We are risking nothing, my dear. 
Hammis will see to that. I confess, Her- 
mine, that I am inordinately pleased with 
our success in choosing the young woman. 
Miss Kaine takes her work more seriously 
than I had even anticipated. She obeys 
my orders as if she were a soldier.”” He 
smiled. “An admirable characteristic in 
any wife!” 

“Don’t joke, Milutus, please.” 

“Tm far from joking, Hermine. We will 
let him go to his little bachelor dinner to- 
night, although I am afraid he will not 
enjoy it so unreservedly as’he might have. 
He will toast his bachelorhood, but he will 
be a little fearful. Who wouldn’t be, with 
a girl as pretty as Rosalie hanging, so to 
speak, over his head?’’ He looked down at 
the girl, who still was breathing heavily. 
~ Weill, young woman,” he said, and smiled 
with composure, ‘‘after a while you’ll wake 
HUies pen for the dirty work at the cross- 
roads. 


At breakfast next morning, which was 
Set in the Cantwills’ apartment, Rosalie 
said: 

“T must have slept hard yesterday after- 
noon. Funny! I didn’t know I was so 
tired.” 

The red-haired giant looked at her, his 
face expressionless. He had ordered her 
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into her riding clothes, and as she sat there, 
trim in her tan breeches and well-fitting 
boots, she made, indeed, a picture worth 
looking at. Her golden hair was tossed 
back from her face. Her blue eyes were 
sparkling. She ate with the appetite of 
wholesome youth. He tried not to show his 
approbation, and succeeded. 

He said, ‘‘ You were tired after the jour- 
ney, Miss Kaine. It has been also some- 
thing of a strain to have paid such close 
attention to learning your new duties. You 
feel quite confident now, do you not?” 

“Oh, yes!’’ she exclaimed. ‘Of course it 
all seems very strange, but I am sure you 
can count on me.” 

The man consulted his watch. 

“T shall send for him,” he said, “‘as soon 
as we are through breakfast. I have al- 
ready had a talk with him. I have told him 
that you are here in a professional capacity, 
Miss Kaine, and that it will be our whole 
effort to help him. He promises to try his 
best. He is perfectly able to appreciate the 
existence of his delusion, but has been 
totally unable to cope with it. Of course 
when he actually sees you it may seize him 
again.” 

“‘T can’t understand it,’’ said Rosalie, her 
eyes far away. 

“Neither can he,’ the doctor observed. 
“Nor can I—entirely. Shell shock, which is 
a new name for an old phenomenon, has 
taken strange forms. Here we have, briefly, 
the case of a young man whose whole 
existence since the war has been made mis- 
erable by the delusion that he is being pur- 
sued by a petite, golden-haired, blue-eyed 
girl who is intent upon taking his life. He 
has described her to me in detail, and his 
description formed the basis for my adver- 
tisement. He says frankly that he has never 
known such a girl; but it is entirely possi- 
ble—as I have explained to you, Miss 
Kaine—that some such figure may have im- 
pinged upon what we call his unconscious. 
At all events, the delusion is there. It has 
driven him almost to the breaking point, 
and our only hope now lies in throwing him 
in close contact with exactly such a young 
woman.” 

“J—it seems such a pity,” Rosalie mur- 
mured. 

“Yes, it is,” said Doctor Cantwill. “Nev- 
ertheless, I think we can effect a cure. It 
depends largely upon you, Miss Kaine. 
Undoubtedly he will rebuff you, perhaps 
even flee from you; but you must keep con- 
stantly in mind the fact that he is not quite 
himself. And little by little, as you put 
yourself in his way, the delusion will break 
down. Perhaps some minor shock will do it. 
At all events, the fact that he is willing to 
meet you is a victory in itself.’’ He turned 
to the older woman, who as yet had not 
spoken. ‘All ready, Hermine?”’ 

She nodded. He reached for the tele- 
phone, and after a moment said, ‘This is 
Doctor Cantwill speaking. Will you please 
ask Mr. Parran to come at once to Room 
466?” 

Rosalie slipped hastily to the mirror. 
She made a little face at her reflection, but 
after a busy moment with various impedi- 
menta she seemed better pleased. Then 
she returned to her chair and settled herself 
to wait. She was wondering how long Mr. 
Parran was going to be when the door re- 
sounded with a sudden knock. Rosalie 
jumped. 

The red-haired man called, ‘‘Come in.” 

Colquitt Parran stood uncertainly in the 
doorway. The first thing he thought was 
that he had been perfectly right about the 
color of this strange young woman’s eyes. 
The second thing he thought was that she 
was much tinier than he had realized. 
The third thing he thought was that she 
didn’t look any more crazy than he did. 

Rosalie thought, ‘‘Oh, he’s lots better 
looking than his picture!’’ Then, ‘‘Why, he 
has nice eyes!”’ And then, ‘‘How can he 
possibly be crazy?”’ 

“Miss Kaine,” said Doctor Cantwill, 
“this is Mr. Parran. Mr. Parran, this is 
Miss Kaine.” 

The boy advanced a step, gingerly. 
Rosalie stood up. He advanced another 
step. She went forward and held out her 
hand to meet his. Each stared at the other, 
incredulously, doubtfully, blankly. Then 
they shook hands, each ready to jump. 

“T—er—how do you do, Miss Kaine?” 
he managed to stammer. 

Said Rosalie, “‘I hope we are going to be 
friends.” 

He said, ‘‘Well—er—oh, yes! Yes, yes.”’ 

“T’m going to make you like me,’”’ Rosa- 
lie sen CeS, and smiled sweetly, disarm- 
ingly. 


_ 
Colquitt rubbed his hand across his fore 
head. He knew now that the red-haire 
man had told him the truth. Too bad h 
thought. And what a fragile, flow 
little thing she was! He did not know, ¢ 
course, that Rosalie’s heart was brimmin. 
eh ae ped fudeee pity him. H 
stood stock-still, visibly em’ arrassed, H 
shuffled his feet. a " 
Then, his eyes seizing upon Rosalie’ 
attire, he mumbled clumsily, “We—we’ 
have to take a ride sometime, Miss Kaine, 


“T’m ready any time,” said annie ‘ 
min 


| 


“Well — er — not this mor 
afraid,” he floundered. ‘“‘Some othi 
I—I’'ll ring you up.” His face ; 
“Well, so long,” he said, and with a 
nod he stumbled from the room. 

Doctor Cantwill looked grave. 

“You can readily see what his ¢ 
is, can’t you, Miss Kaine?” Hestr 
chin meditatively. “H’m! I’m 
have a long task ahead of us. His 
to the shock of seeing you was, I sho 
more or less natural.’’ Now he spo 
briskly. ‘‘ You will now see why y 
these rooms. They look out upon 
course, the tennis courts, the dan 
vilion, the polo field and the stab 
the assistance of a field glass, whi 
brought with me, we can keep t 
in touch with Mr. Parran’s move 
We shall see what he undertakes to « 
morning. Whatever it is, Miss 
want you to follow him. Keep ni 
constantly. Do not force yo 
him, but keep near him, so he may t 
scious of your presence.” He t 
girl. “I know it will require patie 
that is what we are here for. Patie 
persistence and intelligence—th 
things will break him down and é 
ultimate cure.” 

“‘T hope so,” Rosalie said uneasil 

“Ah, but they will! Familiarii 
Kaine, breeds not contempt, 
dence. He will soon learn tha 
exactly what you purport to be 
fine girl trying only to help him. 
ment that happens he will be thi 
man on earth. He will take his 
place in a world of men.” j 

From the window came the voice 
gray-haired woman: P 

“There he goes, Milutus, down towa 
the stables.” 

The man chuckled. 

“This morning, Miss Kaine, 
Keep about a city block behind 
wherever he goes, follow him.” 

For four days Rosalie fulfilled 
tions as a feminine shadow to 
Parran. It was fun, in a way, alth 
was a trifle embarrassing too; f 
came conscious that people were 
to talk. Nevertheless, she stuck to 
he danced she seated herself y 
could see and be seen. Always sh 
of the numerous adorable frocks 
tor Cantwill and his sister had 
for her. They were the loveliest 
ever had put on, and no one co 
how hard it was for her to wear th 
then sit like a wallflower and pre 
she did not care to dance. ae 

When Mr. Parran played tenn 
rayed herself in glowing sports thi 
sat by the side of the courts. \ 
played golf she played off be 
When he sat on the veranda she 
self just within sight. And when 
she rode behind him, always kee 
a city block in the rear, like an e 

On the first day he smiled. The 
day he merely nodded curtly. | 
and fourth days he pretended to 
Rosalie knew he was pretending. 
woman she could tell. i 

That evening Colquitt sought out )! 
tor Cantwill. Without preliminary, 
stated, “This has got to stop.” 

The red-haired man raised his 

“Stop?” he retorted. “I only 
would. Do you think I take any | 
in seeing a lovely, fine girl lik 
making a public fool of herself o 
like you? Miss Kaine is more than 
tient, Mr. Parran. She is a frien 
is, more than all, a gentlewoman. — 
no more in common with a man Ol 
type than she has with the head be 
this hotel.” é 

Colquitt scowled. ees 

“What do you mean by that?” I 
manded. ie 

“T mean what I say, Mr. Parran. 40 
necessary, unfortunately, to reve 
the nature of her strange delusio: 
want you to understand me. I have 

(Continued on Page 17. 


(Continued from Page 166) 
yup. I know who and what you are. I 
-Id no more let Rosalie marry you than 
wuld let her marry any other man who 
eneath her. I do not desire to be in- 
Ing, but I mean to make myself under- 
ed. If and when she marries anyone, 
will marry a man who can make for 
self and for her an honorable place in 
«world. So far as her delusion is con- 
red, you may take it for exactly what 

Let my little Rosalie marry you? 
vr my dead body, Mr. Parran!”’ 
olquitt gasped, dumfounded. He could 
ehis two fists clenching themselves at his 


im 
‘e stammered hoarsely, “Say, now, just 
rnute, you ——”’ 

© merely stated a fact,” the older man 
icrisply. “Some facts are unpleasant. 
jdon’t ask me again to stop something 
hh with all my heart I would stop if I 
4 


nd. 
© morning Colquitt got up an hour 
i, stole out to the stables, mounted his 
y2 and rode off into the pine woods. 
«2 than anything else, he wanted to be 
>>, He did not want to think; he wanted 
rly to be by himself. This business of 
iz shadowed by a crazy girl who in- 
ned to marry him was getting on his 
Tes. He knew it, but he did not know 
i. to do about it. If she were only not so 
lessly tiny or so distractingly pretty! 
ead thought of turning on her, of telling 
mo get out and leave him alone; but 
ncould he? It would be taking a mean 
;ntage of her mental weakness. It—it 
ist even kill her. He found himself 
gilering, with a quizzical smile, what his 
over would say if she knew that this 
rl-this pest—was everything he had ever 
hioered to her that his ideal girl would 
Little and dainty and well bred, with 
id blue eyes and soft golden hair! He 
e;hed deeply and looked up at the blue 
yhrough the branches of the pines. It 
asrood to be alone. 
ai force of habit he turned his head 
xiiously to revel in his solitude. Then he 
ined, shivered abruptly with annoy- 
There, a short hundred yards behind 
‘rode Rosalie Kaine. He spurred his 
m. Rosalie spurred hers. He pulled 
m to a walk. She did the same. He 
iid. She halted too. With grim deter- 
intion, he resolved to ride out and out 
ut, till darkness fell. Who was he if he 
un’t outride a crazy girl? He set his 
ri to a trot, made up his mind not to 
olback. 
ind him he heard the sudden beating 

hinf astartled grouse. Hesmiled. Maybe 

uld scare her horse, make her turn 
ic: He spurred to a gallop and forged 
el, jubilant with the speed and with the 
mm he was playing, when he became 
ve of what seemed like an echo in the 
ftand behind him. Against his will he 
tid to look, and as he did so the girl’s 
: came plowing abreast of his. 

| heard her pant, “‘I—think he’s—run- 
ngway.” 
Nw Colquitt was a trained horseman. 
esifted his reins, leaned over and grasped 
osie’s reins just under the horse’s bit. 
he he tilted back in his saddle. Inside of 
ir’ seconds the two horses were standing 
leby side both breathing heavily but 
hewise peaceful. Rosalie slid from her 
de to the ground. 
“ think I'll sit down,” she laughed 
ky. “Tm a little wabbly—if you don’t 
in!’ 
T2 boy dismounted, stood over her. 
Aer a moment she looked up and said, 
i tink you are very brave, Mr. Parran. 
oulould have let me go, you know. Then 
uw’ be rid of me.” 
Hseowled. 
“Jo trick to that,” he said. ‘Just lean 
‘etand catch the bridle. Easiest run- 
val ever stopped. Nothing to it.’ 
“Nat I didn’t mean that,” Rosalie per- 
ste, “TI meant the—the other thing. 
one been thinking that I’m going 
Shot you, or something Ha 
““hat? I’ve been thinking what?”’ 
Sel Rosalie, “I suppose I shouldn’t 
avenentioned it. But they told me, if I 
t {good chance, to try to talk to you.” 
“don’t think I quite follow you, Miss 
aix, I don’t mind talking to you, and 
m ortainly not afraid of you. Who told 
DU |was?”’ 
“hy,” Rosalie laughed apprehensively, 
yor doctor—Doctor Cantwill.” ; 
Sh was looking earnestly upward into 
3 yes. Colquitt shook his head with 
ritgion, 
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“You don’t mean my doctor, Miss Kaine. 
You mean your doctor. I never saw the 
man before in my life.”’ 

Rosalie sat up very straight. 

‘ “But he is your doctor,” she argued. 
‘That’s why he brought me here—to try 
to help you. He told me you knew that.” 

The boy dropped the two bridles over a 
sapling. Then he sat down. He looked at 
Rosalie squarely with two clear eyes. 

“Now tell me,” he directed, ‘what all 
this means. All I know is that you’re a 
patient of his and that you’re supposed” — 
he hesitated—‘“‘supposed to have some sort 
of a funny delusion about me.” 

Rosalie jerked sharply to her knees. 

“He told you I was a patient of his?” 
she asked incredulously. ‘Why, I’m not! 
I’m here as a—a sort of nurse—on your 
case, Mr. Parran. Until the day I answered 
his advertisement I never laid eyes on him.” 
‘ Now he stood up, began pacing to and 
ro. 

“You say you answered an advertise- 
ment?”’ he inquired. 

“Yes, for an assistant, about two weeks 
ago. He showed me your picture. I didn’t 
know who you were, of course. He—he 
told me about your shell shock i 

Colquitt laughed loudly. 

“Shell shock?”’ he repeated. ‘Did he 
tell you that the nearest I ever got to the 
front was Camp Jackson, South Carolina? 
The only place I ever saw a shell explode 
was on a target a mile away. Shell shock!” 

He laughed again. Then abruptly he 
turned to the girl. 

“You say you know nothing about 
this?’’ he asked. ‘‘Well then, it’s what I 
thought—blackmail, or something like that. 
Some new trick I never heard of. Do you 
know what they’ve done?”’ He set his jaw 
grimly. ‘‘They’ve made fools out of both 
of us—that’s what they’ve done.”’ His 
eyes narrowed. “By glory,” he bit out, 
“T don’t mind their making a fool out of 
me, as long as it’s nothing worse; but to 
have them try to make a fool out of you!” 

He reached down suddenly. 

““Get up out of there,’ he commanded. 
“We're going back. We're going back to 
get hold of those two crooks before they 
have a chance to make another move. I 
don’t know what their game is, but I know 
it’s something, and something rotten too. 
That first day when I came in on you while 
you were asleep ot 

Rosalie, risen to her feet, stared blankly. 

“Did you come in while I was asleep?” 

“Sure I did! They sent for me. You 
were lying there dead to the world and they 
told me all about you. You had on a white 
dress—sort of lacy.” 

‘“Wh-what did they tell you?” 

““Never mind. The whole thing’s crooked 
as sin. But, thank God, we found out in 


time! Come on there—your name’s Ro- 
salie, isn’t it?—mount up. And if you 
never rode before, ride now. First, ’m 


going to change the shape of that big 
crook’s face, and then he’s going to jail.” 
He sniffed contemptuously. “‘Over my 
dead body,’ says he!”’ 

“What was that?” Rosalie asked. 

“Never mind. Here, I’ll give you a leg 
u Bey, 

we they rode out of the woods into sight 
of the hotel they were still talking earnestly. 
The thought of the field glass over there in 
the window never occurred to Rosalie. 
She was too tumultuously excited. Why, 
it was just like coming out of a bad dream! 
They had tried to tell her that he was crazy, 
but something inside of her had known the 
real truth all along. She was just about to 
explain this to him, when he gave her the 
information that he had been pondering 
over exactly the same thing. He had tried 
to believe them, but he really couldn’t. As 
they exchanged views upon this phenome- 
non it became hard to remember that a 
disagreeable duty lay before them. Col- 
quitt remembered it at last, and his eye 
hardened. 

Up in a bedroom of the hotel a woman’s 
voice said: ‘‘They’ve been chatting along 
like a pair of kids. Now all at once he’s 
looking grim. I’m glad you packed the 
bags, Milutus, the moment you first saw 
them. You were right—it’s time. I’m all 
ready.” 

The red-haired man turned briskly from 
the telephone. 

‘“‘Hammis will have his car at the back 
door in ten minutes.” He smiled, rubbing 
his hands together. ‘Well, my gay young 
blade,” he said, ‘‘at last you’re going to get 
what’s coming to you!” 

Twenty minutes later Colquitt Parran 
strode into the hotel lobby, with Rosalie 
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skipping to keep up with him. His eyes 
were dark, hers sparkling with anticipation. 
The boy walked up to the desk. 

“Say, Louis, put in a call for the sheriff, 
or whoever the right man is in this burg. 
I want a pair of handcuffs on that big fake 
Doctor Cantwill as quick as he can bring 
’em here—his lady partner too. They’re 
crooks, Louis—worse than crooks. It’s 
lucky we found it out as soon as we did.” 

The clerk’s face opened. 

“What? Crooks, you say?’”’ He began 
to laugh mirthlessly. ‘Too late then, Mr. 
Parran. They checked out about ten min- 
utes ago, bags and all. Said the young lady 
was going tostay. Drove off in a big closed 
ear.” He called to a bell boy. ‘“‘Joe, what 
did that car look like that those two went 
off in a while ago—the red-headed man and 
the lady with him, from 466? And which 
road did they take?” 

“Lenhard,”’ said the boy. ‘Dark blue 
with yellow wheels. Chauffeur drivin’, and 
an old bird with white hair sittin’ in there 
waitin’ for ’em. Took the north turnpike. 
They all went off laughin’ like the dickens. 
Made me mad—they forgot to slip me 
anythin’.”’ 

Colquitt Parran stood there scowling. 

“Like fun it’s too late,’ he muttered; 
“not while my little old bus can hold the 
road. That the police on the wire now? 
Have they got a cop with a motorcycle? 
A’right, tell him to beat it here for all he’s 
worth, and tell the garage to fill up my car. 
I’m going to get those two buzzards if it 
takes all night.” 

He looked down at the light touch of a 
hand upon his arm. 

“T’m going with you,” said Rosalie. 

“You are not!’ pronounced the boy 
sternly. ‘‘This is business!’’ 

“Oh, yes, I am!” said Rosalie. “Will 
somebody lend me a coat?” 

All afternoon they had followed devious 
roads, doubling and sometimes redoubling 
upon their tracks; but now at last, though 
night had stolen upon them, the persistence 
of the three pursuers—the boy silent and 
sober, the girl aquiver with eagerness, the 
policeman officiously businesslike—seemed 
about to be rewarded. What remained to 
be done must be done on foot. 


Colquitt glanced over his shoulder in the 


darkness and put a warning finger to his 
lips as the three tiptoed stealthily up a 
long shadowy lane toward the dim square 
shape among the trees which, the officer 
had whispered, was known as Hawkins’ 
Hotel. Here, hidden in the blackness of an 
old shed just off the highway, they had 
found the big Lenhard, its radiator still 
faintly warm. This could mean only that 
the Lenhard’s passengers were putting up 
with Hawkins for the night. They had 
traced the big car this far—a good eighty 
miles from Camden—by the approved Boy 
Scout method of first identifying its tire 
tracks and then searching for them care- 
fully at every highway intersection. Know- 
ing the roads, the policeman had raced 
ahead to do this. Only once had he been 
forced to guess, and his guess had proved 
right. Two miles beyond, like a signature 
in the sand, they had picked up the tracks 
again. 

With his own car and the motorcycle left 
dark at the side of the road, Colquitt now 
stalked ahead up the long lane that led to 
the square building just visible in the 
gloom. Close behind him came Rosalie, 
picking her way carefully, making never a 
sound, and behind her the officer. Colquitt 
could not see him in the blackness, but the 
scuffle of leaves and the snap-snap of twigs 
gave pledge of his presence. 

The boy heard Rosalie whisper some- 
thing. He halted while the policeman came 
up. The three nodded in agreement over 
what they saw. Through the trees glim- 
mered two faintly lighted windows, both on 
the lower floor of the house, one in front, 
the other at the side. 

“T’m pretty sure that left-hand light’s 
the office,’ the policeman volunteered. 
“What say we sneak around and peek in at 
the other one? They might be there, 
eatin’.” 

They resumed their careful course up 
the dark lane, the boy’s heart beating ex- 
citedly, Rosalie shivering but strangely 
happy, the officer hoping stolidly that there 
wouldn’t have to be no shootin’. After 
what seemed a long while, they crept close 
to the lighted window. 

The policeman had been right again. 
They were eating, surely enough—the big, 
burly man with the flaming red hair, the 
more somber woman who was supposed to 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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Clarence Wagner, of Indiana, who recently pedaled 
from Venice, Cal., to New York City in 24 days and 12 


hours. He chopped almost 4 days off his previous 
record of 28 days 844 hours. 


Iver Johnson Rider 
Breaks Former 


Cross-Continent Record 


Naturally, Clarence Wagner, who 
recently broke the cross-continent 
record, thinks the Iver Johnson is 
some bicycle. 

The Iver Johnson Truss-Bridge con- 
struction assures absolute rigidity, 
preventing give and sway of the frame 
during fast pedaling, pushing up hills, 
or through sand. Also made in Drop- 
Bar models, 


Built for Long Service 


The high carbon seamless steel tubing 
used in Iver Johnson frames and forks 
has atensile strength of 90,000 pounds 
to the square inch! Fork crowns, 
cranks, fork-ends, handle-bar stems, 
seat posts, and other parts are of 
genuine drop-forgings made in our 
own plant. 

Iver Johnson Bicycles are made to 
fit all sizes of men and women, boys 
and girls. Colors: Ivory Black, Cop- 
per Bronze, Poilu Blue, Iver Johnson 
Blue, and Maroon. Every model is 
finished like a high-priced automo- 
bile, with five coats of enamel hand 
rubbed, and all nickel plating over 
copper. Best guaranteed equipment. 

Write for Free Booklets 


Catalog ‘‘B”’ illustrates and describes the complete line 
of Iver Johnson Bicycles, as well as Iver Johnson 
Velocipedes. 

Catalog ‘‘A”’ illustrates and describes the complete 
line of Iver Johnson “‘Hammer the Hammer”’ Safety 
Revolvers, as well as Iver Johnson Champion Single 
Barrel Shot Guns and Hammerless Double Barrel 
Shot Guns. 

DEALERS: We sell Bicycles and Velocipedes direct 
to retailers. A golden opportunity is yours to handle 
this famous line. Write for Dealer Plan. 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS. & CYCLE WORKS 


7 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 


Chicago: 
151 Chambers St. 


108 W. Lake St. 


San Francisco: 717 Market St. 


IVER 
JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 
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“A Better “Milwaukee” 
for Your Ford Car 


Bakelite case!—the greatest improvement ever 
added to a standard-type timer for Fords. 


Now the famous Milwaukee Timer is absolutely 
“short-proof”. Bakelite is a perfect non-conductor 
—as well as handsome and durable, oil-proof 
and waterproof. So this timer, already famous 
for long life and high efficiency, is now trouble- 
free until it actually wears out in service. No 
short-circuits—no “missing”—no “timer troubles”. 


Yet the price has not been raised! The new 
Milwaukee Timer is dollars cheaper than any 
other ignition unit with a Bakelite case. 


Improve your Ford with this new Milwaukee— the 
only roller-brush timer with Bakelite case. For added 
power, pick-up, speed and trouble-proof service, here is 
the biggest two-dollars’-worth you can buy for your car. 


MILWAUKEE MOTOR PRODUCTS, Inc. 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


(Also manufacturers of the GRIP RACK—the disappearing luggage holder for all cars) 


MILWAUKEE TIMER4-FORDS: 


Lil a eee Price still $2 (in Canada, $2.75) 


(Continued from Page 171) 
e his sister, and with them a ruddy-faced, 
yhite-haired man of advanced middle age. 
“he two men were laughing. 
Rosalie shuddered abruptly at the sight 
f the charlatan who had tricked her, lied 
o her, used her as a cat’s-paw, made a fool 
ut of her—for what purpose she did not 
‘now; but for whatever purpose, surely a 
riminal one. She found herself thanking 
eaven that Colquitt was tall and keen and 
trong, and vengeful too; and she was 
hrilling to the thought of what was about 
> happen when she became aware that the 
‘oy at her side had stiffened. She felt her 
and clutched by his. 
' “Tt’s Uncle Jack!” he breathed incredu- 
ously. “My Uncle Jack Hammis! The one 
nith the white hair. Say, I begin to get 
nis. Hither he’s a fool or else the whole 
ning—the whole thing from first to last— 
i a terrible trick. A rotten trick!’’ he 
dded savagely. 
“Please’’—Rosalie lifted her face miser- 
—‘“how do you mean—a trick?”’ 
olquitt stared at her. He shook his 


3 


“T can’t tell you,” he said at last. ‘Wait 
minute. You stay out here, please, Rosa- 
8. You’’—this to the policeman—‘“‘you 
ome with me.” 

He wheeled and started for the front of 
1e building. A bearded native, dozing 
ith his feet on a table, blinked incuriously 
; them as they flung open the front door. 
|“Are you Mr. Parran?’” he drawled 
ithout moving. ‘‘You’ll find ’em’—he 
rked his thumb over his shoulder—‘“‘in 
ie back dinin’ room. They said they was 
pectin’ you.” 
| “Bxpecting me? It’s a trick all right!” 
-ormed the boy. 
With the policeman at his heels, he 
jarched down the hall. The white-haired 
jan raised smiling eyes at his entrance. 
he corners of his mouth were twitching 
ightly. 
“Trather expected you, my dear nephew,” 
> said in the tone of one greeting a visitor. 
Your presence here is distinctly gratify- 
g. It leads me to believe—for would you 
» taking such marked interest if I were 
t right ?—it leads me to believe that I am 
out to win a certain wager that I made 
ith hae some months ago.” 

quitt’s jaw sagged open. But imme- 
ately his eyes flashed. 
“T’m ashamed of you,” he said quietly, 
‘8 voice like ice. “I’m ashamed that 
‘yu’re my mother’s brother. Do you mean 
say that just to win a bet you hired these 
ro crooks and let them try their devilish- 
ss on a girl—on a girl neither you nor 
fey are fit to touch?” 
‘)The older man raised his eyebrows. 
lat was all. 
‘\Devilishness?” he inquired mildly. 
‘You'll pardon me, won’t you, for being so 
Trgetful? Miss Cantwill, permit me to 
oduce my nephew, Mr. Parran. Or 


fture wife—and you’ll admit, Colquitt, 
tat the method was rather ingenious—he is 
a ‘the foremost neurologist of his 
Don’t you dare say that—‘my future 
vie!” the boy barked. 

His uncle yawned. 


ne 
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“Want to bet me another thousand on 
that, Colquitt?” 

_ Colquitt Parran gripped his hands at his 
sides. He was trembling all over—trem- 
bling from sheer anger. But as he stared at 
his uncle he found himself, oddly, growing 
calmer. 

The older man said casually, “No need 
to get hot, son. After all, nobody’s hurt. 
She’s a fine girl, my boy—I know something 
about that too. Come on, Colquitt, do you 
want to bet me that other thousand?” 

The boy glared at him. 

“The next time I bet with you,” he said 
bitterly—but in the corners of his eyes 
there began to dance a faint twinkling 
glimmer—‘“‘T’ll put my money on some- 
thing where I’ve got a chance—a horse 
race maybe. No, I don’t bet that other 
thousand. I—TI sort of think I’ll need it.” 
_ “Good kid,” said the uncle. ‘“There’s 
just one thing that will conquer personal 
pride, and I congratulate you on having 
found it—love, if you like, or whatever 
power it is that makes us think second of 
ourselves and first of someone else. As for 
betting, Colquitt, never bet against arith- 
metic. Two plus two always equals four. 
Take the right boy and the right girl, bring 
them together with finesse, place an ap- 
parently insuperable obstacle between them, 
add a little judicious opposition, and the 
result ——_”’ 

He spread his hands and smiled. 

“Say,’’ demanded the policeman at the 
young’ man’s side, ‘‘who do I arrest and 
what for?” 

“See if the proprietor will sell you a 
drink,’’ Colquitt snapped. ‘‘Then arrest 


- him if he doesn’t.” 


He turned abruptly on his heel and strode 
out of the room, out of the hotel and out 
into the night. He hurried around the 
corner of the house. Rosalie was not there. 
He circled the building—circled it again 
at arun. No Rosalie! Then he began to 
call. He stopped, listened intently. Not a 
sound to break the stillness. Suddenly he 
felt frightened, jumped with a jerk at the 
grating whir of his own starter down there 
at the road. He raced for that sound, found 
the girl struggling with the gear lever. 

“Transmission locked,’ he told her la- 
conically. Then, ‘“‘What’s the big idea in 
trying to run away?”’ 

She held her head down, shook it. 

“Answer me, Rosalie.” 

The head was up, the blue eyes, black in 
the darkness, looking straight into his. 

“T followed you in,” she said. ‘“I—I 
heard. I knew I wasn’t meant to, so I went 
away. But I heard. I realize now why you 
wouldn’t tell me what they must have said 
about me—when I was lying there under 
the influence of those powders. I realize 
now ”” She broke off, only to whisper, 
“Oh, what a humiliating thing! What a 
terrible, humiliating thing! Why, they 
made me follow you around like—like a 
dog!” 


He said gently, “‘ You’ll think you were a . 


piker, Rosalie, when you see the way I’m 
going to follow you around. Here, get over 
into the other seat. I’ve got the key.” 

‘““Where—where are we going?” she 
quavered, her voice sounding strangely like 
a very little girl’s. : 

Colquitt chuckled happily. 

“We're going’’—he said—“‘ we’re going to 
take a ride that’s due to cost me exactly a 
thousand dollars.”’ 


Wallowa Lake, Oregon 
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A Treat for the Feet 


NATURAL ( 
CREPE RUBBER 


The Sole For All Wear 


OU would not drive a motor car 
with hard tires, on hard pavements, 
would you? Nor would you ride in a 
motor car without springs! Yet, if you 
have never worn Natural (Plantation 
Finished) Crepe Rubber Soles on your 
shoes you cannot realize the con- 

stant shocks to which you have 


pt) been subjecting your body. 


Is Your Body 
as Deserving 
as a Machine? 


Even with the best of care 
a motor car lasts but a few 
years. Your body, your nerv- 
ous system, must serve you 
throughout life. Preserve it! 
Natural Crepe Rubber— 
because of its lightness, flex 
ibility and resiliency —be- 
cause it is full of life and 
nerve—makes walking a 
real pleasure, even on the 
hardest pavements. The 
pure rubber heels distribute 
the impact of each step, the 
spring and resiliency under 
the ball of the foot give 
added length to your stride, 
conserving your energy and 
preventing fatigue. 


These features of Natural 
Crepe Rubber, together with 
its unprecedented durabil- 
ity, make it the ideal soling 
material for all shoes, either 
for sport or street wear. 


Ask your shoe dealer to 


show you the genuine Crepe 
Rubber Sole—the apparent 
advantages of this natural 
product will convince you— 
a test will most certainly 
prove its superiority. Insist 
upon Natural (Plantation 


Finished) Crepe Rubber. 


Rubber Growers Association, Inc. 
2-3-4 Idol Lane, Eastcheap, London, E.. Gis 


Nia’ tue at 
(Plantation 
Finished) 
Crepe Rubber 
is 100% pure 
rubber—noth- 
ing added, 
nothing taken 
away, with all 
the natural 
rubber prop- 
erties unim- 
paired. 


PLANTATION 
FINISHED 
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TAPPAN 


GAS RANGES 


“When Appetite 


ave Jinicky 


KILLFUL cooking must 

coax jaded appetites 
back to interest in the neces- 
sary nourishment—and the 
woman who uses a Tappan 
Gas Range is fortunate at 
such a time. 

With aTappan there need 
be no failures, The oven 
bottom is cast-iron, a ma- 
terial that distributes the 
heat evenly to,all parts of 
the oven. The Tappan Heat 
Regulator maintains any 
required temperature, and 
leaves you free for other 
tasks. The U-shaped oven 
burner gives a perfect broil- 
ing flame, and affords 
another way of serving 
many foods in more delect- 
able, wholesome form. 

Tappan Gas Ranges give 
a fast,very economical cook- 
ing flame. Special grates 
allow use of all the heat. 


t 

j 

| 
LZ 
The Range with 
| Rounded Corners’? 


A dealer near you has sey- 
eral sizes and styles of beau- 
tiful Tappan Gas Ranges at 
a variety of prices. If you 
do not know the dealer’s 
name, write us for it and a 
copy of the Tappan booklet. 


fit LAPPAN & TOV ECO. 


“MANSFIELD OHIO 


EBESTADLISHED 1661 


Dealers: In a few communi- 

ties the Tappan franchise is still 

open. Some unusual opportuni- 

ties await the dealers whotakeon 

the Tappan line in these sections. 

Write us for full details of the 
Tappan plan, 
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THE DIARY OF A DUDE WRANGLER 


pushing the latter down. Under the bough 
bed where the tepee had stood were numer- 
ous empty packages that had once contained 
the cosmetics, and so on, that pretty ladies, 
or those who think they are pretty, use. 
Also there were hairpins of a color indorsed 


only by the red-headed. 


So much for the wife. The husband had 
left under the boughs of his bed two empty 
Epsom-salts envelopes, a tag that had been 
fastened to a pair of khaki trousers, pur- 
chased in a town across the mountains to 
the northeast, which bore the waist measure 
of forty-six inches, a tag from a shirt bought 


(Continued from Page 29) 


varying lengths, and the fitting in of them so 
that the guides, with their short season, will 
be kept busy and the tourists, with their 
conflicting desires and necessities, will be 
satisfied is an enormous undertaking in 
itself, requiring great experience and fore- 
thought. As to the food supply for pack 
trips, you can’t leave anything out that is 
necessary, not when you are going into an 
actual wilderness; but on the other hand 
you do not want to send anything that will 
be merely extra weight. Various tastes have 
to be consulted as well; some people like 
pickles and some like sweets. 


from a New York outfitter, a shirt that also 


was of exceptional size, and a clipping from 


When Things Go Wrong 


a financial paper published in New York. 


The Epsom-salts envelopes bore the name 
of a druggist on the upper West Side of New 
York. In front of where the tent had been 
were numerous unexploded cartridges of an 
unusual caliber, and scattered about gen- 
erally were dozens of exploded cartridges 


from the same gun. 


Since the lake where the camp was lay 
in a game preserve, the supposition was that 
the party had pulled in for a few days be- 
fore the hunting season opened in the coun- 
try to the east, and that the man had spent 
his time practicing shooting. But he was a 
careless man, or while pumping the unused 
cartridges out of his gun he wouldn’t have 
lost somany; and he was an obstinate man, 
or he wouldn’t have used the unusual and 
not very good caliber. As a hunter of big 
game, it has been my experience that when- 
ever you meet a man clinging to a little 
used and not much recommended caliber 
you meet a man who has done some big- 
game hunting—not much, but just enough 
to make him opinionated—and a man who 
has the other characteristics of the opin- 


ionated. 


If my friend of the bilious temperament 
and the unusual caliber gun happens to 
read these pages and recognizes himself, I 
wish he would write to me, for I should like 
to tell him something about how to leave a 


camp. 


But enough of this digression; I must be 
getting back to what happens to a dude 
ranch when, through various circumstances, 
the system goes awry or seems on the point 


of going awry. 


The Ranch Larder 


I have already built up for you the back- 
ground—the seventy-five or so people, each 
with a different personality and a differ- 
ent incalculability, to be found on a dude 
ranch. Now we can see just what is sup- 
posed to be taking place when everything 


is functioning normally. 


The static conditions are these: 
ice house there are beef, mutton, pork, ham, 


bacon, butter, eggs, fruit, the 
fresh vegetables we cannot grow 
ourselves, and the fish and game 
birds caught or shot in season by 
our guests or ourselves. In the 
milk house, dozens of pans of milk 
and cream. In the food store- 
house, flour, cereals, canned goods 
by the scores, preserves, jams, 
and so on, ad infinitum. All these 
in sufficient quantities to last at 
least a week and to supply not 
only the ranch itself but any pack 
trip that may be going out in the 
meantime. 

In the other storehouses are 
supposed to be duplicates of 
everything we have on the ranch, 
so that any article can be replaced 
immediately. 

Such are the static conditions. 
The mobile conditions are: A 
horse for every person and always 
on hand when desired; a con- 
stant supply of wood for the 
cabins and kitchens, a constant 
supply of hotand cold water; three 
meals a day; picnic luncheons 
prepared when wanted; cleanli- 
ness; laundry taken away and 
delivered back on time and in 
good condition; and pack trips 
constantly going out and coming 
back, and so scheduled that the 
guides have not more than one 
idle day between their return 
from one trip and their departure 
on another. The mere outfitting 
of pack trips, with their varying 
numbers of tourists and their 


In the 


Even with all the system in the world, 
there are certain of these static and mobile 
conditions that cannot always be predicted. 
You cannot, for instance, buy butter in too 
great quantities; or meat, or anything that 
is likely to spoil; and yet there may come 
weeks when more butter than usual is used, 
or some of the butter you have turns rancid. 
And horses are always uncertain. No horse 
wrangler or nighthawk is so expert that at 
all times he will not lose part of his caviya, 
especially in the fly season when his charges 
are restless. Then there will come days 
when this person or that is riding a horse to 
which he or she is unused, or not riding any 
horse at all. Sometimes we have had two or 
three men, including frequently ourselves, 
riding for half a week simply in order that 
one tourist may not be discomforted in this 
fashion. And there are other occasions 
when burly cow-punchers ride for butter as 
at other times they ride after stock. 

But even with all the perversity for 
which inanimate objects are famous, noth- 
ing has yet been found really to equal the 
perversity of the human mind, once it is 
thoroughly aroused; and missing butter, or 
missing other things, or missing horses 
cannot cause a dude wrangler to cast about 
for more expedients or work harder than at 
times a single dishwasher who has taken 
into her head that she is in love, or wants 
to be a movie queen, and therefore cannot 
wash dishes a single moment longer can 
cause him. For there is no regimen harder 
than the regimen of play; a man will put 
off a duty, but he hates to put off a pleasure; 
and on a dude ranch you are catering to 
people who are playing. Their plans, there- 

* fore, are infinitely important. They do not 
want them dislocated. And this insistence 
has its reverse side where your outfit is 
concerned, for sometimes the young people 
who are working for you grow sullen, quite 
illogically, because they have to look after 
ae young people who do not have to work 
at all. 

The day on a dude ranch begins at five 
o’clock, and the first people up are the 
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roustabout, the roustabout’s helper, hor; 
wrangler and assistant cook. The roug 
about’s initial duty is to start the daily mil 
supply; in other words, he goes down to t} 
cow corrals and drains his charges of the 
twelve-hour accumulation—in itself an w 
certain beginning, because cows are unce 
tain. While he is doing this his helper 
supposed to be preparing the hot water th; 
is passed around by means of a wheele 
barrel and buckets, and in any quantit 
desired, and at any hour specified, to t} 
awaking dudes. The horse wrangler, cate) 
ing up his wrangle horse, which has bec 
kept in some small home pasture overnigh 
goes out on the range to assist the nigh 
hawk; and the second cook starts the fire. 
the kitchen and prepares the outfit’s brea] 
fast, which is served at six o’clock, — 
At this breakfast the foreman is ah 
present, and also one of the partne 
order that he and the foreman may e 
about the day’s program. Breakfast 
the outfit scatters to its work—the p: 
to his office, the foreman to give his 
the teamster to hitch up his team, 
dresses to the laundry, the cabin girls 
make up and put in order the outfit’s slee | 
ing cabins, which are cleaned before the dui 
cabins are ready, and the dining room ar 
kitchen force, now joined by the first coo 
to prepare for the dude breakfast, whi 
runs, as a rule, from half past seven uni! 
nine o’clock. n 
By this time a few of the dudes are up: 
sportsmen, as a rule, or habitual light slee 
ers, or those who have plans ne ati | 
early rising. | | 


ct 


t 
a 


Starting the Day 


I like those early breakfasts, outfit | 
dude, while the dew is still on the g 
the wild flowers, and the translucen 
tain dawn still lingers on the peaks. ' 
are the loveliest hours of the day 
dusk or moonlit nights. There is a 
feeling of lightness and power abou 
Your heart is washed clean. And 
there are a thousand birds singing, 
July a riot of color, and in August a 
tember the crystal clearness of appr. 
autumn. There is no sensation lik 
early morning in a high country, exce) 
when on a hot day you lie down in t, 
midst of a forest and stare into the ice-c| 
depths of a spring. ae 

There are always in the world a 
number of people who are late for 
fast. There is no scientific name fort 
but they represent a well-defined ani 
isolated class, and if you are not 
they will get you into trouble wi 
cook. We have devised a subte 
handling such people—we tell the 
can’t get breakfast in the dining roo! 7. 
a certain hour, but that they ¢ 
get it in the kitchen, be q 
some reason both they and t 
cook aresatisfied. Butif they: 
not very prompt in their laten' 


they may not get all they cel 


ee 


eat and it may not be served 
the way they want it, for alrea_ 
the ranch will be humming w| 
activity. The nighthawk and1! 
horse wrangler will be in W 
their caviya and those who : 
planning all-day expeditions ¥} 
be petitioning the cook | 
lunches and getting together | 
extraordinary pare ; 
from cameras to gum boots, tl 
people seem to like to take W 
them. F 
A score or more of horses \' 
be saddled up and waiting at? 
hitching rack. ; 
We have a book—called » 
Corral Book—which is kept) 
the writing room of the le 
cabin, and in this tourists are $~ 
posed every day to write © 
names of their horses and § 
hours at which they want then 
him or “she.”’ After twe§ 
o’clock the horses not signed P 
for are turned out on the ra i 
again. P 
And so the day goes on. Aa 
rule only a half dozen or ecu re 
are left on the ranch at lu L 
Toward dusk the others cct 
riding back, voluble with i 
ki 


; 


‘i. 
i 


things they have seen or don 
(Continued on Page 1 


(Continued from Page 174) 
t you can see what happens if this sys- 
elastic enough but carefully planned, 
‘¢s down or threatens to break down. 
inken cook can turn the sunniest day 
one of gloom. And as I have said a 
ie of times before, no matter what your 
turmoil may be you must hide it 

our passengers and pretend that all 
i. They must never know there is a 
1 the hold. I have called attention to 
imilarity between people and horses. 
similarity applies only to their more 
] social relationships; in times of 
- people are like cattle. While they are 
ig around they have to be sung to; 
they have really stampeded nothing 
top them but a diversion as sharp and 
sected as revolver shots accompanied 
constant riding on their flanks. 
¢ years I had a Japanese cook who got 
< regularly once a summer and stayed 
xs for three days. During this time his 
lesire was to be a dude. He said he 
easily afford to be a dude because he 
tea plantation in Japan he could sell. 
‘the Eighteenth Amendment went into 
\—that is, at first, until the inevitable 
in¢ey in bootlegging set in—he made a 
isting brew out of raisins, which he 
il hide behind the stove until my fore- 
and myself would discover it. 
lally, wearied by these gayeties that 
9 wake me up at two or three o’clock 
| morning, I told Jimmy that the next 
ae got drunk I would probably shoot 
) He seemed to take this threat to 
1 for his annual diversion was delayed 
ep: than usual; but one night late in 
23t he stuck his brown face in through 
sndow of my cabin and interrupted on 
art a peaceful slumber. I was really 
a. I grabbed my gun, wakened my 
sian, and together we went up to tell 
iy what we thought of him. 
ihad no opportunity to bother us with 
vial formula; we drove all thoughts of 
na dude out of his head by our bitter 
sual comments. Finally I told him 
t* he left his cabin again that night I 

tie him down and leave him tied for 
} ays, and I showed him my gun and 
assed upon him how near he had come 
bag shot in the leg. Very drearily he 
Ick into bed. 


\ 
A Seven-Year:Old Sorrow 


} 
Ty next day he was ill and sent for me. 
amo sooner entered his cabin than he 
ton his knees, took my hand, pressed 
hie times to his forehead and asked me 
whed him to kill himself —hara-kiri. I 
d 0, certainly not, very coldly—that 
idjot want a dead cook about the place. 
“Nall, you see,’”’ he explained, in his al- 
ele English, ‘‘I have 
i {eat sorrow. Otherwise I would not 
ve. one the evil thing I have done.” 
| all too easily touched heart was 
n 
“Yaat has happened, Jimmy?” I asked. 
“‘Teceived word from Japan that my 
th: is dead.” 
“Yur mother!” I was conscience- 
ickn. “When did she die?” 
“Sven years ago, sair.” 
| hve learned one thing, however, from 
migaduderanch. By nature I am an 
patnt and irascible person, but these 
araceristics do not pay. They pay 
thi objectively nor subjectively. Re- 
ts ‘e not accomplished by impatience or 
scility. When things pile up and the 
1 o:he world seems near, the most satis- 
tol defense is to work hard and try to 
 uder the obstacles, not over them. 
@ Sine principle applies to making your- 
i hird in a crowd. Misfortunes are like 
sak's—if you try to jump them they 
il koek you down, but you can easily 
trough them or let them wash over 
u. high voice and a worried expression 
 te\ptations to a universal catastrophe; 
soft-oice and a smile are likely to turn 
en te most excitable into something less 
€ a orse or a cow and more like a man 
a Wman. 
As \uch as possible we try to get the 
desind outfit to mix. It is good for both 
= Wsterner and Easterner to know each 
ner, nd once the initial embarrassment 

vehnd the proyincialism on both sides 
Sipred, the Easterner and Westerner 
variably like each other. Where 
= Ezterner is concerned much is lost in 
visito a ranch if he fails to learn some- 
% pout the people who live on ranches. 
die wrangler, if he is conscientious— 
hthad better be or he won’t get very 
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far—realizes that he must do more than 
merely see that his guests are taken care of 
and well occupied; he must also give them 
the atmosphere of the country they are in. 
This is not always easy. Summers vary in 
this respect. It depends on whether imagi- 
native people are in the ascendancy or not. 
Fifty or so town-bred people, living to- 
gether, can capture an atmosphere utterly 
and make it their own and go blithely about 
their occupations totally unaware that they 
are missing the most valuable experience 
the West can give them. It is not worth 
while coming to Wyoming merely to get a 
little slice of South Orange or Southampton 
or Lake Forest. 

I do not always love bridge as that noble 
game should be loved, and I almost always 
hate continual talk. I do not love either 
bridge or talk at all when the whole wide 
silvery world of Wyoming is sleeping under 
a great moon or an incredible galaxy of 
stars; cow-punchers out on the range, 
ranchers in their cabins, bucking horses 
knee-deep in grass, steers silent black shapes 
in the darkness, elk in the leafy shadows of 
their summer haunts, and—in ecafions not 
four miles from the bridge players and the 
gossipers—bear following trails that in 
many cases no man has ever followed. 

At night, by a Western stream, whether 
it be a forest stream or a stream that moves 
slowly through the marshes, there is the 
sweetest and most pungent of smells—the 
smell of coldness and mist and damp mud 
and weeds that grow in water. This has 
always seemed to me to be an epitome of 
loneliness; wild and lonely as a single mal- 
lard winging through the red dusk of an 
autumn sky. 


The Place Called West 


A dude wrangler is a sort of spiritual 
hermaphrodite, as Kipling called the ma- 
rines, for with one ear he hears the amused 
comments of the Westerner about the East- 
erner and with the other he hears the 
amused comments of the Easterner about 
the Westerner; and being as arule an East- 
erner who by choice and vocation has be- 
come a Westerner, he is able to agree and 
sympathize with both. With the innocent 
expression that should characterize the 
members of his profession, he goes about 
his ranch a very treasure house of secrets 
and confided opinions. But these secrets, 
as a rule, are harmless ones, and these con- 
fided opinions in the main are good-natured. 

I have never known a Westerner to shoot 
at an Easterner’s feet, and I have never 
known any innocent person to be put upon 
the back of a bucking horse unless his man- 
ner had been such as to invite a trial of his 
skill. And the more highly civilized an 
Fasterner is the better he gets along with 
the Far Westerner. This explains why so 
many English peers and younger sons have 
done so well at ranching. The dignity and 
simplicity and utter unself-consciousness of 
the Far Westerner, as I have said long ago, 
demand in return the dignity and simplicity 
and unself-consciousness of extreme good 
breeding. The one type that does not get 
on very well with the Far Westerner is the 
back-slapping, facetious American. Yes, I 
realize that sounds strange, because one 
thinks of the Far Westerner as a most typi- 
cal American. He is, which proves that 
the other fellow isn’t. 

I don’t know what people mean when 
they speak of ‘‘the West,’ anyhow—poli- 
ticians and orators, and such like. There is 
no “West.”’ There is the Middle West and 
the Far West and the Coast West, and each 
of these main sections is divided into sec- 
tions of its own. The Far West has the 
Northwest and the Southwest; and the 
Northwest contains such utterly divergent 
states as Wyoming and Montana on the 
one side and Utah and Idaho on the other. 
Where in the world can you find states 
more dissimilar or people more unsympa- 
thetic than the states and people of the 
Far West and the Middle West? The Far 
West was able to accomplish the mental 
somersault of being equally enthusiastic 
about Roosevelt and Wilson. Explain that 
if you can. There is only one explanation— 
the Far West likes its statesmen to be dra- 
matic. It admires courage whether courage 
be right or wrong. 

Perhaps the most fundamental difference 
between the Far Westerner and the Kast- 
erner hasto do with time. I once worked ona 
ranch where the home pasture was a wooded 
tract of more than a hundred acres. We had 
some Easterners staying with us, fairly pon- 
derous business men—executives—and in 
the morning they would come out with 
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khaki gaiters wrinkling over their ponder- 
ous executive legs and demand their horses. 
I never lost my delight in what would then 
happen. The horse wrangler would sit on 
his heels and roll a cigarette and stare at 
the sky, while the executives would get 
angrier and angrier. 

After a while the horse wrangler would 
pick up some hackamore ropes and disap- 
pear in this direction or that. He never 
told the executives what he was doing, and 
perhaps if he had they wouldn’t have un- 
derstood him; but he was not wasting his 
time; he was doing that most unurban 
thing—thinking. Having a wooded pasture 
in which to find his horses, he was thinking 
just where he had seen them last, and just 
where the feed was best, and just what the 
conditions of the hour were—heat, flies, and 
so on—and when he had finally made up 
his mind he walked in a straight line to 
where the horses were. The executives 
would have preferred immediate action 
even if it only consisted in running about 
in circles. 

A famous head guide we had was always 
driven into a frenzy by questions having to 
do with hours and locations. 

“How do I know?” he would complain, 
waving his hands. “How in hell do I know 
when we’ll get there? There might be a 
washout, or a flood, or a blizzard, or one of 
you fellows might break a leg. Or how can 
I tell where I’m going to camp? A man 
can’t tell where he’s going to camp, even if 
he’s been over the same trail only the week 
before. I’ll have to see what the feed’s like 
when I get there.” 

And incidentally this last sentence con- 
tains a frequent source of disagreement 
between Westerners and inexperienced East- 
erners. No honest guide, except in a water- 
hole country, can tell you at noon exactly 
where he is going to camp that night. In 
making camp the Westerner looks first for 
grass for his horses, next for water and 
wood, and last for the esthetic pleasure of 
his party. He does his best to balance 
these considerations, but if anyone suffers 
it must be the human beings. Horses are 
not so adaptable as men; they have to be 
more looked after. It takes a horse about 
eight hours to fill up on a good range, and 
if he doesn’t fill up, then after a while you’ll 
be afoot and that will be the greatest in- 
convenience of all. 


‘Haste That Makes Waste 


I am heartily on the side of the West- 
erner in this perennial quarrel about time, 
and one of the reasons why I like to see 
Easterners go on a pack trip is because on a 
pack trip better than anywhere else they 
learn that efficiency has nothing whatso- 
ever to do with haste—is, as a matter of 
fact, opposed to haste. We live in an ab- 
surdly hurried age; we run where we ought 
to walk and we walk where we ought to sit, 
and we blow our motor horns if we are held 
up for a minute—all for the purpose of get- 
ting nowhere as quickly as possible. As a 
result, we spend half our time undoing deci- 
sions that we would not have made at all 
had we taken the time to think them over. 
But the frontiersman learned long ago that 
it is frequently impossible to undo decisions 


.in a country where haste usually leads to 


disaster and sometimes even to death. If 
you go gayly up a trail without stopping to 
consider whether it be the right one or not 
you may find yourself at nightfall many 
miles from where you wanted to be; and 
you are in a country where there are no 
convenient inns at each stopping place and 
where you can’t take short cuts. 
Thoughtful and slow-moving by neces- 
sity, except inmoments of danger, the West- 
erner has preserved many virtues the more 
modern world is in sore danger of losing. 
For one thing, he is the repository of the 
farfamed but nowadays almost nonexistent 
American sense of humor. A few mechanics 
still have it, a few farmers, practically every 
Far Westerner. On the whole we are getting 
to be a grim, hurried, harried people. We 
have wit but no longer humor. We are be- 
coming gray and crackling. But the cow- 
puncher and the rancher, having time, are 
essentially gay-hearted; although, by the 
same token, they may also be essentially 
sardonic and outwardly grave. They live 
close to reality and their talk is pungent and 
filled with figures and conceits. The Far 
West is the one place I know where irony is 
always completely understood. You never 
experience the horrible sensation of saying 
something obliquely and having it taken 
literally. If you say of a man whom you 
despise, ‘‘That’s a dandy fellow, isn’t he?”’ 
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the Far Westerner knows exactly what you 
mean, and frequently a charming conversa- 
tion is started in which not one word spoken 
can be accepted at its face value. 

With all due respect to the education, 
learning and ability of the city dweller, one 
who has known it cannot but at times be 
homesick for the allusive soft-voiced talk 
of the frontier. Those long hours when you 
sit up around a camp fire! The light spreads 
out to hang tapestries of faded flame upon 
the great walls of columned pine, and be- 
yond that you cannot see except for a hole 
in the night where, directly overhead, the 
stars shine through. Every now and then 
you or your companion moves to throw on 
a log or poke the smoldering sticks together. 
And all the while your comment is filled 
with sap and with brooding—real conversa- 
tion, about horses and steers and dogs, and 
trails and moose and elk and bear, and men 
whose isolation has made them individuals 
marked with laughter or tragedy or drama. 


Getting Lost 


Somewhere in a short story I have at- 
tempted the following philosophic descrip- 
tion of getting lost, and I don’t know that 
personally I can improve upon it. I will re- 
peat it: 


Now being lost is a strange thing, largely a 
matter of psychology, and the psychology is 
difficult to explain to a person who never has 
been lost. It is almost impossible to lose a man 
who refuses to submit his mind to such a sur- 
render. The difference between an old hand 
and a new one is that neither may have the 
faintest idea where he is, but the old hand isn’t 
alarmed and the new hand is. Perhaps the 
distinction is best illustrated by the story of the 
Indian who was found two days away from 
where he should have been, and when interro- 
gated, replied, ‘“No, me not lost—tepee lost.” 
The Indian was right. 

Men have run themselves to death in a ten- 
acre wood lot; they have followed water uphill 
thinking they were following it down; they 
have shrieked themselves into exhaustion; they 
have been found stark, staring mad; they have 
built little fires to keep themselves warm at 
night and have seen eyes that were not there 
across the flames, and dusky predatory shapes 
equally nonexistent; and they have held long, 
rigidly logical conversations with ghosts. All 
this may seem very funny and exaggerated, but 
it isn’t; try getting lost. Nearness to death is a 
pleasant interlude compared to it. ot wk 
man is going through a forest; he is happy and 
contented; the rays of the setting sun are falling 
in gold through the trees; he is thinking of 
something else; then suddenly he looks about 
him and everything is different and faunal and 
terrifying; and unless he uses a great deal of 
self-control the thing has happened. Undoubt- 
edly this was part of what the Greeks meant 
when they spoke of meeting Pan. 


I might have added that getting lost also 
has its parable for the overbusy and over- 
stimulated. In eighty cases out of a hun- 
dred a man gets lost not because he has 
been careless but because he has been too 
careful; not because he hasn’t been think- 
ing but because he has been thinking too 
much in the wrong way; because he has 
mistaken the trees for the forest, and be- 
cause he has smothered the important in a 
mass of unimportant details. The unac- 
customed traveler following a trail tries to 
remember every foot of it; the old-timer 
remembers only the exceptional features— 
the twisted tree, the strange-looking rock, 
the sudden turn, the ford. Stewart Edward 
White has pointed this out, as he has 
also pointed out why the tenderfoot finds it 
so difficult to see the game his guide sees at 
once. The guide, as he sweeps with his 
eye a country—a valley or a distant side- 
hill—is looking for the exceptional; the 
tenderfoot sees everything and therefore 
sees too much. In trail finding and big- 
game hunting, as in everything else, quality 
is to be preferred to quantity; discrimina- 
tion is the secret of distinguished success. 

I might add Kephart’s advice in order 
to make my dissertation more practical. 
When you know you are lost, sit down just 
where you are and try to forget all about it. 
If you smoke, light a pipe. After a while, 
when you are calm, try to recollect your 
back trail, and then try to work your way 
back to where you first went astray. But 
above all things be unperturbed, and do not 
try to go forward. 

But I am not writing a textbook on 
woodcraft. My object in bringing up the 
subject of getting lost was because getting 
lost has a direct bearing upon the life of a 
dude wrangler, practical as well as spiritual. 

My country is a singularly difficult one 
in which to get really lost; nothing like the 
desert or the rolling forests of Maine or 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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“Crap Refrigerator 
or everp use in everp place 


FOR HOMES, MARKETS 
GROCERY STORES, CLUBS 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS 
HOSPITALS ang FLORIST SHOPS 


The factory back of McCray Refrigerators, 
grown from a humble beginning 34 years 
ago, to the largest and most completely 

equipped in the industry. oy 


NEE food is sold or served, McCray refrig- 
erators are protecting your health, tempting your 
appetite, sparing your pocketbook! 

In the store of your grocer and meat dealer, McCray 
refrigerators, coolers and display cases keep the stocks 
fresh, wholesome, palatable. You buy perishable foods 
to best advantage at a McCray equipped store. 


In the largest and finest of hotels, clubs and restaurants 
where dining service is of first importance, you will find 
complete McCray equipment. Experience has proved 
that McCray assures palatable, wholesome meals—foods 
kept with all the tempting appeal of their original fresh- 
ness and flavor. 


It is significant also that McCrays are used in both the 
general and diet kitchens of hospitals through- 


McCray—and is rewarded by a service which preserves 
this beauty in its freshness. 


Besides this varied public service, McCray brings to 
your home itself the same efhicient and economical means 
of food preservation, health protection and money saving. 
There are styles and sizes of McCray refrigerators for 
homes of every size—models from $35 up. 


McCray quality is in-built. Highest grade materials, 
painstaking care, expert craftsmanship, developed through 
a third-of-a-century’s experience, are at its base. Largely 
hidden beneath a handsome exterior, these vital qualities 
are daily being evidenced in service. There are McCrays 
which have been in use for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, still giving satisfaction to their owners. 


Residence models may be used, without 


out the country, where sanitary standards are 
naturally most rigid. And not only in the 
kitchens, but in the laboratories where chem- 
ists are constantly forwarding the interests of 
health, McCrays are serving the exacting 
needs of science. 


The florist entrusts the delicate beauty, 
which is his stock in trade, to the keeping of a 
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McCray Name Plate 


You'll find it on the re- 
frigerator equipment in 
the better grocery 
stores, markets, hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals, 


institutions, florist 
shops and in homes. 
This name plate is a 
positive guarantee of 
foods kept pure, fresh 
and wholesome. 


change, for either ice or mechanical refrigera- 
tion; commercial models are readily adapted 
for use with machines. Outside icing feature, 
originated and developed by McCray, avail- 
able when desired. We build to order equip- 
ment to meet individual requirements. Send the 
coupon for further information. We'll gladly 
suggest equipment to meet your particular needs. 


McCray Salesrooms in All Principal Cities (See Telephone Directory) 
Factory—Kendallyille, Ind. 


REFRIGE. 


Check at right the kind of refrigerators in which 
you are particularly interested; we'll gladly sug- 
gest specific equipment to meet your needs, 
without obligation. ; 
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Street__ 
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Me 1135 Model for hotels, res 
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da. To the west are the gigantic peaks 
> Tetons, to the east the high, if less 
acular, peaks of the continental divide. 
u ascend almost any rise of ground, 
an extremity climb a tree, you can see 
peaks and get your bearings again. 
es, to the west, every stream runs into 
nake River; and to the east, every 
n either runs into the Snake River or 
1 subsidiary of the Snake River. So 
u have to do, even if you cannot see 

2aks, is to follow water downhill. 
+ getting lost, as I have pointed out, is 
than this; it is a psychological affair 
he direct opposite of common sense; 
ince my country is also in places one 
mense forests, although it is not easy 
'e experienced person to get seriously 
t is not hard for the inexperienced 
) to spend the night out. Only once 
teen years have we had a serious 
, but almost every second summer or 
have to saddle horses at twelve or one 
k at night and organize impromptu 
_ parties. This is where getting lost 
‘ do practically with dude wrangling. 
if the time the missing ones are not 
j all, merely delayed; and even when 
ire lost they are easy to find and are 
ly comforted. The average tourist 
y nothing of the season of the year in 
ickies when even the most experienced 
jequently lost permanently. On a 
night you cannot always see the 
and you cannot follow the courses of 
jdden streams, and you cannot lie 
casually in the brush and wait until 


iso very long ago a number of people 
e tting by the ranch fireplace, cheerful 
‘arm, and only half a mile away, on 
fts above, an old man, the father of 
«the girls working for us, was strug- 
giiep by step to his death. They found 
iterward under the snow. 

afew days ago I received word of a 
y that occurred the night after I left 
wiley last autumn—October second. 
Tleople, a forest ranger, a woman who 
gelative of his, a young girl, and the 
Of a quaint little weekly published in 
arest town, were sheep hunting. 
“yere camped back in the hills, twenty 
‘sir so from the nearest ranch. That 
nig a light skift of snow had fallen, 
iy the rocks and slopes slippery. The 
Stanger went in one direction to hunt, 

tor in another. 


Atlarrowing Twenty Minutes 
| 


editor was a strange little creature, 
zed, with a lame foot and big gog- 
. He did not return for supper. The 
gelhunted for him all that night, but 
idjot find him. The next morning he 
1é jpon his tracks and found where he 
Kied a sheep and had gone on; but the 
‘KS running on to hard ground and 
“Stave out. Finally a general alarm 
fen, and days later the editor was 
ndi a narrow cafion, into which he had 
wle and stumbled like a wounded ani- 
| abr he had fallen in the darkness from 
di he was trying to descend. He had 
kethis arm in many places and had 
en f his suspenders and tried to make a 
£ ¢t of them, but in the end he had 
i oexhaustion and loss of blood. 
‘hiswas not during the winter; but 
rist unless they want to kill themselves, 
notiunt sheep alone. 
indi recollect one winter when I was 
ryly filty pounds of mail—too much— 
my ack from the post office, eight miles 
bw,) the ranch. Twice a week one of us 
«d dwn for this purpose. It had been a 
and it had settled into a clear 
arp and silent and filled with 
e a frosted bell that has not been 
ck The slightest sound, the creaking 
binch, the snapping of a twig, rang 
nance. Just at sundown I dropped 
of |y gloves and my hand was nearly 
n fore I could put it on again. 
ski into growing darkness and came 
ng to the thick fringe of cottonwood 
bidered the stream a mile to the 
h o}he ranch buildings. In the shadow 
ar I could see nothing, and before 
f 


e 

d si twenty feet my right ski struck 
oftnow that always surrounds a hid- 
ogind, plunging under the log, threw 
y ll length and more. I struggled to 
nd in a moment the same thing 
ni again. By now my pack was 
neso that every time I was thrown it 
O¥r my head and added impetus to 
fall The buckles and straps were 
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frozen stiff and I dared not take off my 
gloves to tighten them. 

I do not know how long I was in that nar- 
row belt of trees, stumbling to my feet and 
falling again—probably not more than 
twenty minutes; but it seemed an eternity, 
and a witchcraft sort of thing in which the 
witch hobbles—magnificent term, but ap- 
plied correctly only to alder swamps and 
places of that kind—of the fallen logs 
reached out and pulled me down. I had 
gone into the shadows completely untired 
and confident: I came out exhausted and 
bewildered. A mile away, across a level 


stretch, were the faint lights of the ranch, | 
but it took me two hours to reach them. | 
Sometimes I crawled on my hands and | 
knees. When I came at length to the high | 


bank of snow before the south door, where 
the prevalent winds had blown a clear 
space, I slid down on my back and had 
barely enough strength to turn the knob. 
Inside there were lamps and people reading 
and the peaceful smell of supper; but I 
might very well have been dead out there 
in the night only a quarter of a mile away, 
or a hundred yards away, or fifty. 

But these things do not happen, as a 
rule, to tourists; and even if they did, in- 
teresting as they are, they are not so interest- 
ing for my present purpose as what effect 
the usually harmless straying of the sum- 
mer months has upon the minds of those 
who stray. 


Here is where the spiritual side of getting | 


lost has to do with the dude wrangler. 


Finding Herself 


I have said that I have discovered—or 


think I have discovered—after many years | 


of dude wrangling that most people are 
what they are and that they can only take 
away from a country what they bring to it. 


That, in the main, is true. It does not apply | 


so much, of course, to those who spend long 
periods in the valley—a year or two, or 
even longer; even the dullest must gain 
some new knowledge from the change of 
seasons, from the intimate acquaintance- 
ship of mountains; but those who spend 
only a few weeks, after all, see but little. A 
sharp experience—something like the ex- 
perience of Saul of Tarsus—is necessary to 
alter them; and every now and then the 


country, so smiling and apparently gentle | 


in July and August, or even September, does 
reach out with a mighty hand that grips an 
unsuspecting shoulder. Although, again, 
even such an experience has no effect un- 
less it has material that receives experi- 
ences to work upon. 

A very dear friend—one of the most 
charming and splendid women I know— 
came to Wyoming first because she thought 
she was suffering from a nervous break- 
down. Her husband had just died; she 
had had other misfortunes. She thought 
herself incapable of action or decision. One 
night she was lost on the slopes of the 
Tetons. She had been mountain climbing 
with a party and, coming down in the dusk, 
had followea the wrong fork of a stream 
and found herself eventually in a precipice 
country, where she was forced to stop. 
Meanwhile the rest of the party, thinking 
she had gone on ahead, descended to the 
horses, and not finding their companion, 
back-tracked without success. At mid- 
night one of them rode in to the ranch and 
a search party was dispatched. The stray 
was found in the grayness of early dawn. 
But she was not the same woman, and 
never has been since. She had entirely re- 
gained her grip upon herself. She has never 
again thought herself incapable of action or 
decision. During that lonely night she had 
had to make many decisions, and she had 
spent her time thinking. 

I recall a gray rainy morning when 
there came a knock at my door and I was 
wakened out of a sound sleep by a game 
warden who brought word from one of our 
hunting camps, thirty miles to the east, 
that a hunter was lost and had been lost for 
four days. Shivering with cold, I caught up 
a horse and followed the warden. On our 
journey across the valley we issued a gen- 
eral alarm. Later morning found us thread- 
ing our way into the tangle of hills that led 
toward the camp. 

There was hardly any conclusion to come 
to except that the hunter was dead. At 
least, that was the conclusion that all 
knowledge of the hills and all experience of 
hunting presented to the mind. He had 
had a gun with him and he was a young and 
careless undergraduate. It never occurred 
to us that, without accident, anyone could 
have disappeared for so long in a country 
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In easy reach — locks in any 
position, by twist of wrist. 
The ideal control for Cut- 
out, Choke, etc. 


“Listen In” On Your Motor 


By listening in with a Cooper Cut-out, you can test your en- 
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mixture. Thousands of motorists use the Cooper for this pur- 
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\ carbon that fouls the motor, clogs the muffler, and causes en- 
gine knocking, back-pressure, and loss of power. 
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flapper with perfect fittings throughout, keep the Cooper drum- 
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such as the one in which the camp was’situ- 
ated. To be sure, it was a trappy country 
of many confusing small streams and val- 
leys; but it lay to the north of a well- 
defined little river, and every valley within 
a radius of ten miles, and every stream 
within the same radius, met the little river. 
Even if the boy had wandered ten miles 
north and had crossed the divide, he would 
have found himself in a country similar to 
the one he had just left, where all he had 
to do would be to follow a stream to reach 
safety. 

But the combinations of the human mind 
are uncountable. The boy, to begin with, 
had run away from his guide, under the 
delusion, apparently, that he could out- 
distance a bull elk on foot. The two were 
hunting in the fading light of the afternoon 
on their way back to camp and had just 
climbed to within a few feet of the top of 
a hill. 


“Sit down and rest,’ said the guide, 


| “and then we'll look over the other side.” 


For a few minutes he turned away his 
head, and when he looked again the boy was 
gone. But at first, of course, the guide was 
not alarmed; he merely thought his charge 
had crept over the edge of the ridge. When 
he came to the edge, however, and looked 


| down the bare slope beyond, there was no 
| one in sight. Nor was there anyone in sight 


in the open meadow, surrounded with 
heavy timber, far below. The guide called; 
finally he shot off his rifle. There was not a 
sound in answer. He plunged down in pur- 
suit, calling and at intervals firing. Up 
until midnight he continued to search; a 
rather hopeless search, since it was too 
dark to follow tracks. Then he went back 
to camp and signal fires were lit, and for 
four days an organized search was made. 


Runaway Hunters 


What had really happened was this: 
While the guide had his back turned the 
boy had crept to the summit of the ridge 
and looked over and had seen, down in the 
open meadow, several elk, a magnificent 


_bull among them. He had been too excited 


to notify his guide. He had jumped to his 


| feet and run down the slope and, incred- 


ible as it may seem, had continued to run 
blindly after his quarry—now, of course, 
miles away—running on until he found 
himself completely lost. Then instead of 
trying to remember his bearings, he had 
kept on going. Morning found him miles 
away. 

He had a general idea of his direction and 
he knew that at any time he wanted he 
could follow any stream down to the val- 
ley of the little river. Several times he saw 
the valley of the little river from the tops 
of the hills. But he was obstinate, and he 
insisted to himself that he would find his 
way back. as he had come. He had some 
matches and some chocolate with him, and 
fortunately there were plenty of berries; 
but he was pretty nearly exhausted when, 
at the end of four nights and three days, he 
stumbled into another hunting camp and 
stayed there until our men found him— 
and he had reached that state of panic 
where he saw things at night. 

He told me that when he built his fires 
he could not sleep because he imagined that 
across the flames coyotes and wolves were 
sitting gravely on their haunches waiting 
for him to die. That was pretty bad. This 
young man grew up, as it were, overnight. 
And with all my genuine respect and ad- 
miration for the present-day generation of 
university undergraduates, the generation 
would not be a human one if it did not con- 
tain many members similar experiences 
would not hurt. 

Hunters who run away from their guides 
are not always so fortunate. Several years 
ago I sat in the grand stand during the an- 
nual frontier show held at the nearest little 
town and looked through the haze of a Sep- 
tember day to where, miles to the west, the 
densely timbered slopes of some mountains 
arose. Word had been brought that a 
hunter, camped there with a single guide, 
had been lost two days and the search 
parties were out. They found him a week 
or so later, crumpled up over a log, his rifle, 
which he had tried to drag after him by the 
barrel and in which there was an empty 
shell, pointing at his chest. His guide had 
left him alone for a few hours to hunt for 
some horses; and the hunter, although he 
was an experienced man and knew that he 
was breaking the law, had gone out by 
himself. 

This story has a curious sequel. Not long 
ago I was down in the same country hunting 
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bear in the late fall. There were twoy 
in our party—one a particularly sen: 
high-strung, clever, imaginative perso 
a week or so we camped in a narroy 
open space, with a stream on one sic 
on the other a precipitous wooded 
It was a gloomy country, shut in and; 
with a sun that only reached us for 
hours in the middle of the day. F 
ically it was a gloomy country as we 
two or three summers before a feu 
broken out down there that had resu] 
the killing of a couple of men. 

The sensitive woman had heard ¢ 
feud, but whether it affected her or 
do not know. I only know that after 
days she told us, in an amused fash 
dream she had had. She had dreame 
a man had crept down from the 3 
slope to one side of the camp and, lifti 
flap of her tent, and apparently w 
noticing her, had crawled anxious 
on his hands and knees searching | 
thing. =| 

““He seemed to be hurt, and I 
was looking for a gun,” she said. “ 
of the men who were mixed up i 
ever camp here, Frank?” she 
only member of the party who kne 
particular country well. ‘ 

A negative shake of the head 
“No, never’? was the only ansy 
the light of what I subsequently 
I believe—or at least imagine— 
was a curious narrow-eyed intent 
stare of the man she interrogate 

A few days later the same w 
in the amused fashion she has, to 
the night before she was so su 
seen a figure standing just outsid 
of the camp fire that, thinking it w 
had been on the point of speaki 
counting heads, she had discovered 
one who should be there lying aro 
blaze. 


not get back until the second day 
departure. He joined us while we w | 
ing supper. 

“Smith,” he announced, d 
come up here and camp, but I told n 
were already here. He was put oui! 
old camp of Lankenau’s is a favoril) 
with him.” 

Then he stopped as if he suddy 
membered something. 


ar 


Enter the Heroine | 


; 
“Lankenau! Why, then this ist] 
from which that dude who shot f 
accidentally was lost, isn’t it?” I: 
“Yes.”” The answer was relu 
“Where did they find him?” 
tive woman asked after a pause. — 
There was a sweep of the ] 
north. tt 
“Up there in that timbered sloy 
I am not trying to prove anythin 
simply stating facts as they happe 
But it isn’t always necessary 
to be lost for them to of things 


smallness in the scheme of thing 
full weight of the country. Ther 
things that can happen to them 
clarifying. 

There was the episode of the | 
the bears, for instance. She was 
young lady and a very charming ( 
serio-comedy might have as its title 
of The Lady and the Bears, Be: 
the Bears. A tall and slim % 
and blue-eyed girl, beautiful to l 
sufficiently civilized to be an 
sportswoman and to fall immed 
love with the West. But most 
had been spent in Paris; and evel 
York she wasn’t accustomed 1} 
about very much without her mal 
can see that for all her gayety anc el” 
and good sense, she didn’t kno) ™ 
about bears. j 

Hight of us—men and women—|@! 
on a mountain-climbing expediti|. 
had left the ranch in the morn | 
crossing the sagebrush flats, hi) ‘ 
about ten o’clock to the forest tt 
along the base of the Tetons. Heriwé 
tied our horses and had set out on /p\ 
objective was a narrow saw-toc! ! 
that fell away to the north from c?® 
minor peaks, and the best way tor 
ridge was up a contracted draw thi|@ 
a turbulent stream down from 
fields. For a while we fought bu 
and giant wild carrot in the warn 
the August morning, until finally 7 
the course of the stream and th)!® 

(Continued on Page 185, i 


(Continued from Page 182) 
es of rock and moss. By noon we had 
ibed to a little valley, with immense 
ded slopes on two sides of it, and on 
third side, where the mountains were, 
< walls and cramped cafions so pre- 
sous that the Jatter could almost be 
od chimneys. Here we rested and ate 
lunch. Afterward the heroine-to-be 
plained of a headache, so we left her and 
‘inued our climb. I presented her with 
mn of tobacco to keep for me, and a 
iter I did not need. 
ine of the younger men asked me if I 
aight it was quite safe; and imitating 
«skipper of the Hesperus, I laughed a 
‘oful laugh and replied that it was the 
ist place in the world—infinitely safer 
: New York or Paris. 
ad so it was—actually. 
ye were soon out of sight of the little 
by and, the party splitting into two, I 
id myself scrambling and plodding, 
+ only another man and a solitary 
yan, up a draw that gradually grew nar- 
vr. Somewhere around five o’clock we 
aaed our goal. It was sufficiently dra- 
ac, sufficiently worth while, as all high 
entain places are. Curious that flying, 
rently, gives you so little the impres- 
jof flying; skiing seems to give more; 
jof all things a man can do, mountain 
wing gives most the exultation that 
»d be present were the wings of an eagle 
cenly granted you. 
‘ie cafion we had climbed had by now so 
uywed that there was barely room for 
r: people to lie down abreast and look 
*% The other side dropped away to 
jtingness—sheer snow slopes that seemed 
‘jar into silence down to the dark pine- 
den bed of a valley beginning to be pow- 
71 with the gold of dusk. We lay along 
aknife edge and drank our fill of space 
icilence, and we must have been there a 
inte at least before we became aware of 
fnt hallooing far down the slopes up 
hih we had come. We thought it was the 
sof the party pleading with us to hurry 
1c before dusk overtook them, and we 
er indignant. 
",et them wait,’’ we agreed. “They’ve 
ejall they want to see, and now they 
ai to hurry us. We'll take our time.”’ 
Adwe did. We peered and chatted and 
aged and did not turn back until half an 
wuhad passed. The faint hallooing that 
adkept up incessantly for five minutes 
idlied away into silence. 


| Enter the Bears 


Et on the way down we were puzzled. 
leaw the rest of the party on some rocks 
istabove us, and they denied, as indig- 
any as we accused them, any hallooing 
hesoever. 

*“* must have been Fanny then,’ we 
tidand hurried on, by no means so well 
itiied. After all, it was a lonely country 
adt was growing dark. 

len the little valley came into sight 
acimore we saw, greatly to our relief, 
othed on a conical rock perhaps ten or 
yee feet high, a human figure; and as we 
re\nearer we confirmed our first impres- 
onjhat it was the girl we had left. But 
1e id not wave to us or respond to our 
aety greetings. Instead, she waited until 
ere right under the rock and then 
imed down and stared at us with eyes 
vic their natural size. There were dark 
res under them, and her face beneath 
et junty small hat was pinched and white. 

“That’s wrong?” I asked harshly, and 
1 2xt moment burst into roars of laugh- 
w, or the girl waved an arm in the di- 
set of one of the wooded slopes and 
hhisered “Bears!” 

Ad sure enough, there they were—four; 
vof the biggest black bears I have ever 
*enand two yearlings. By this time the 
ialet were almost at the top of the slope, 
irtyusly engaged in searching for the 
‘arress food that black and brown bears 
vem. They were distant and dusky 
ays, more than half hidden in the pines; 
ut ey were unable to escape the eyes of 
fe irl. For the moment she had become 
ne | the most accurate observers of game 
‘th West. As long as those bears were 
‘yuere in sight she would see them. 

’ M laughter was ill-timed. It took me 
‘iredays to apologize, and I am not at all 
meyhat I have sufficiently apologized 
ft. The girl, you see, had gone through 
vor three hours of mortal agony, and I 
sus vibe was exceptionally brave about 
»- \e had left her a gay, frivolous young 
‘21S and we found her on the way to 
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being a woman. She dreamed about bears 
for many nights afterward, and she was ill 
in bed for a week. She was an example of 
how ignorance can make one suffer. 

By and large, black bears, of course, are 
amongst the most innocent creatures in the 
woods. They wouldn’t think of harming 
you, and if they catch your scent they will 
run like hares. But the girl didn’t know 
this; she had been brought up to think that 
their favorite food is human flesh, the 
younger the better, as in the Old Testa- 
ment. After we had left her she had dozed 
for a while and then had sat up and looked 
about her. 
I can well imagine. 

Coming down the slope toward her, 
slowly but undeviatingly, were four bears. 
They were coming to the stream to drink; 
but again the girl did not know this, and 
the dilatory habits of bears only made her 
agony more difficult to sustain. She was 
afraid to run, afraid to call. Very slowly— 
it seemed to her hours, and probably it 
was—she wriggled on her face toward the 
rock where we finally found her, and 
climbed up its reverse side and lay down 
again. But even then she was within fifty 
feet of her enemies. She had carefully 
thought out what she was going to do 
in case they followed her—she was going to 
throw the tobacco I had left with her into 
their eyes and, while they were blinded, 
strangle them with the small patent- 
leather belt she wore around her waist. 

Oh, charming! Better than any fairy 
tale ever written! I cannot even now think 
of that grave-faced declaration without the 
delight that comes to one in the presence of 
something exceedingly quaint. 


Lost—and Found 


The bears had drunk deliberately, and 
then they had lain down in the sun, and 
then they had gone back the way they had 
come. Fortunately for their peace of mind, 
the wind was blowing away from them and 
they did not know they were being watched. 
If they had known they would have been 
even more frightened than the girl. When 
they had gone the heroine of the story ven- 
tured at last to call for help—the faint 
hallooing we had heard. 

“But why were you so cheerful?” I 
asked. “‘There was not the slightest sound 
of alarm in your voice.” 

“T was afraid to let them know I was 
scared,” she replied. “I’ve always heard 
that is a bad thing to do.’”’ And then she 
turned on me. “It is because you are hard 
and insensate,’’ she said, “‘that you do not 
know what I have gone through.” 


I cannot close this chapter of dramatic 
intellectual metamorphoses without refer- 
ring once more to the subject of getting 
lost. It has always fascinated me because 
it is a mental experience against a natural 
background. 

I have been lost thoroughly once in my 
life and I have several times come near to 
being lost. The man who says he never has 
been lost, or can’t be lost, is a liar. The time 
I was thoroughly lost I was in camp in 
British Columbia and had strolled out late 
in the afternoon to look for deer. I made a 
big circle and finally came back to the 
stream upon which the camp was located. 
I had been paying no particular attention to 
my steps and I suddenly realized that I did 
not know whether camp was upstream or 
down. From that time on I was lost. I sat 
on the banks of the little river for fully half 
an hour, trying to figure out by the way 
the water flowed which direction to take, 
before I realized utterly the folly of my in- 
quiry. When I realized my folly horror left 
me as quickly as it had come. AllIhad to do 
was to walk down the stream a mile or so, 
and if I didn’t find the camp, turn around 
and walk up a couple of miles. I marked a 
tree with my eye so that I would know it 
again, and, to make sure, cut a notch in the 
bark with my knife. Then I set off down- 
stream. The camp was in that direction. 

It is very easy to lose yourself when 
tracking game. You are intent upon your 
quarry and not upon your trail. Once in 
Wyoming I came extremely near to spend- 
ing the night in a patch of timber not over 
a mile from the ranch. I had as company, 
however, a newly arrived missionary of the 
Episcopal Church—a sin buster or sin 
twister—which made matters better, al- 
though it might very well have made them 
worse. 

The missionary had ridden up from Jack- 
son to pay his first official call and we were 
having lunch together, when one of the 
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UST Wright shoes since 1875 have 
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men. The styles this spring more 
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The common sense way 
to keep your car new 


—and keep up its cash value! 


Common Sense may 
look like a polish. But the 
difference is great. It 
contains no Turpentine, 
Benzine, scouring abra- 
sive; nor any unsuitable, 
unsafe ingredient. 


Ten years of use on fine 
jinishes has proved it. 


Common Sense leaves a 
surface Bone Dryand glass 
hard. That sheds dust. 
And resists the action of 
atmospheric elements. 


HE appearance of many a car you see belies its 
real condition. Though still young, it looks 
old—‘‘used.’’ The finish itself as good as new, 
yet the entire car—the investment—is impaired 
by a cheapening film of dullness. 


Car owners no longer need suffer this loss. 
There is a remedy. The Laboratory worked it 
out. And ten years of use by car owners and 
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That quickly takes off and keeps off that dull 
film. And keeps up a car’s appearance value. 


Scientifically correct— time tested. 


This Cleanser is called 
Common Sense. With it no 
soap or water is needed. 


itssparkleandlustre—which 
no substitute ever quite 
equals—come back natu- 


None should be used. 
Common Sense is applied 
with a clean cloth. And is 
amazingly easy to use, be- 
cause its principle is right. 

Unlike an ordinary polish 
with its temporary shine, or 
a ‘‘finish,’"” Common Sense 
does not coat over or cover, 


but onthecontrary uncovers 
the original finish; so that 
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NEAT AND TRIM as a new spark 
plug — glistening aluminum, set off by 
bright, blue cylinders — the Sport Twin 
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boys, who had been cutting fire logs up in 
the timber, returned to the ranch with the 
news that he had seen a band of elk enter 
the trees only a short while before. It was a 
gray November day and there was about a 
foot of snow on the ground. Excellent 
hunting weather; and besides, we needed 
some meat. The opportunity seemed too 
good to be lost, so I asked the missionary if 
he wanted to go along, and although he had 
only been off the train four days, he as- 


| sented eagerly. We climbed on the log cut- 


ter’s wagon and dropped off when we came 


_ to the tracks the elk had left in the snow— 


the tracks of seven animals; four cows and 
three calves. 

Now the timber the elk had entered lies 
on a curious formation—an island that 
rises to perhaps fifty feet at its crest directly 
out of a sagebrush flat and is distant a quar- 
ter of a mile or so from the main body of the 
forest. The island is about five miles long 


| by not more than half a mile at its widest, 


and although there is a great deal of down 
timber and the fir and pine are thick, it 
would seem a difficult place for anyone to 
get lost in—especially anyone who knew it 
as well as I did. But no place is difficult for 
that purpose if the hands of the dial have 
reached the appointed time. 

The missionary and I took up the tracks 
about two o’clock in the afternoon and fol- 
lowed them without stopping until dusk, 
although at times the going was hard where 
the snow had collected in hollows. Just at 
the edge of dusk we overtook the elk, but 
it was too dark to shoot. I sighted along 
the barrel of.my gun, but couldn’t see the 


| front ivory sight, and if there is one thing 


I would rather not do than another it is to 
take a chance of wounding game. So I let 
the elk go unharmed. By now it was quite 
dark, and being a gray, snowy night, there 
was not the slightest chance of telling your 
direction from the sky. But that did not 
bother me. The parson and I were stand- 
ing in a draw and it stood to reason that 


| any draw, on a piece of land as narrow as 


the island, would lead: us down to one side 
or the other. 


. Round and Round 


I set out resolutely. I could no longer see 
my way at all; but I knew, of course, that 
I was still in the draw. I walked for perhaps 
half an hour, and then, to my astonishment, 
felt tracks under my feet. Somehow or 
other we had crossed the tracks of the elk, 
although they hadn’t been in the draw at 
all. [litamatch. Thetracks were not those 
of the elk but of two men, one set smaller 
than the other—the parson was a giant of a 
man—and the smaller set fitted my galoshes 
perfectly.. We were circling; there was no 
doubt about it. I said nothing to the par- 
son, but set off again, trying to bear off to 
the right. In ten minutes or so I felt the 
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tracks again, and a further match disc, 
that there were now—as far as wel 
gone—four sets of tracks. 
For a second there was just a trem} 
inclination on my part to get really) 
There was a surge of that feeling th; ; 
ways accompanies really getting lost t 
feeling that somehow you have lost | 
will power, that you are the playthi. 
dark and necromantic forces. I a 


that half the tales of medieval soree; 
came about in that way. Some ki} 
going astray in a forest, and being a ky 1 
refusing to admit that it was his own 
indicted the next nice woman he met; 
dwelt alone in a solitary tower. If hey 
sequently tried to misbehave with he - 
very often, being a knight, he woul , 
the more reason for an absolving tale, 
he not—to begin with—felt the spider } 
tangible threads of magic? Yes; but\ 
a modern man can feel the same thi 
today. te 
“Do you know what we are doing 
asked the parson. a 


A Lovable Man 


““Oh, yes,’”’ he replied coolly; “ 

“Do you mind if we spend the nigk 
I have plenty of matches.” 

“Not in the least.” 

I loved that man immediatalaaa 
have loved him ever since. I knew 4 
going to be a good sin-twister. Hy 
neither a valetudinarian nor a fool | 
failure. I loved him because he was §| 
perturbed; but I loved him especial] 
cause, knowing that we were cirelin 
had said nothing about it until I spo|t 
him. Later on I want to talk abou 
some more, a 

“This island,’ I said, 


Rib we must stop bearing off to 1 
which is what a man always does w 
has lost his bearings. I don’t seem | 
able to stop myself, but I think I ear 
you. You go ahead and I will try toe 
you straight. We’ll abandon this dra/ 
good. I don’t understand it.” 

We stumbled ahead, falling oy 
logs and sometimes wallowing w: 
in snow; but I did manage to keep 1 
son straight, and finally I saw th 
the trees getting sparser. We came 
the island two miles above where wi 
to come out, and on the opposite : 
where we had entered. 

Later on I went up to inves 
draw. It was the one draw on 
island, so far as I could make ou 
stead of falling away to one side or 
followed in a complete circle t 
ference of a knobby hill. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a 
articles by Mr. Burt. The fifth will ap 
early issue. E 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


ayed an important part in getting the 
shing, anxious 100,000 to their places, and 
handling further the 50,000 who were 
rned away. Dead lines were drawn 100 
rds from entrances, and there was one and 
ly one pass through those lines—not 
oney, but the precious, almost priceless 
‘ket. 
But get in, the crowd did, and it got 
yay again with no more serious casualty 
an perhaps a few bruised sensibilities, and 
at in record time. Just fifty-five minutes 
ter the fight ended the grand stands were 
pty, the grounds cleared and the crowd 
ol! on its way. 
And this was one of the $1,000,000 gates 
* which 1923 made itself famous. To be 
act, the receipts were $1,300,000, and 
yen the final accounting was made the 
lance was precisely $10.65 out, and that 
the right side of the ledger, although all 
2 work of distribution and handling the 
ads fell on only three men. This same 
iff—Charles J. Lyons, the chief, Benja- 
‘n Bennett and Charles X. Carter—has 
‘ndled the tickets for all Rickard’s boxing 
sents in the past four years, including the 
impsey-Carpentier match, the largest 
se in the history of any sporting event, 
600,000. In all, these three have sold in 
is period more than $5,000,000 worth of 
‘kets. This is how Chief Lyons says it is 
jne: 
‘As soon as Mr. Rickard gets the signed 
tracts of two fighters he starts work on 
1 arena. This was notablein the case of the 
Vilard-Dempsey fight in Toledo in 1919, 
11the Carpentier-Dempsey fight in Jersey 
Sy in 1921, when he was forced to build 
) own arenas. The architect charts every 
xt, gives a copy of the diagram to the 
pnter, and just ten days later—and this 
volies to the Carpentier-Dempsey and 
mpsey-Firpo fights—we have the tickets, 
whe biggest part of them, in our hands. 
‘Then begins the work of distribution. 
lis rather easy at the start, for the sport- 
m public already knows that the fight is 
Band the reservations start pouring In 
tlough the mails, by telegraph, and in 
ny instances by cable. Our system has 
oe to take care of the requests by mail 
aii wire first, and as soon as they are 
lured up we place the balance of the 
ses on public sale. We allot only a few 
tarokers, and then only to reputable ones, 
‘othe demand is usually so great that we 
ea find a ready market right at Madison 
Scare Garden, our headquarters. 

For the big fights we have found that 
th hardest work is to inform the public 
tht we have no more seats. The great job 
is ) distribute 100,000 seats when there are 
deands for twice that number. To place 
thn in such a way that the public receives 
faitreatment is a task in itself. We have 
lened that the policy of first come, first 
sered has been the winning one and results 
inatisfaction generally.” 


| Handling the Mail Orders 
i the Dempsey-Firpo fight we had a 
sal of $300,000 through the mails. Think 
fsceiving that many checks and money 
‘rs! But I would like to add right here 
thi we did not receive a single bad check. 
had most of our trouble with telegraph 
irs. In many instances the money was 
iid to us, but the address of the sender 
Wa overlooked. What we did was to take 
orders and thumb-tack them to the 
wa and await further information from 
Sender. It usually came within a few 
da} and the order was filled. 
Dut of that $1,300,000 sale we had only 
complaint, and that over a $55 reserva- 
tio calling for two $27.50 tickets. The 
Paton, who lived up in New York State, 
finily called at the Garden ticket office and 


wated to know why he had not received 
Sickets. He said he had sent his check, 
we did not recall it. In fact we had no 


cams back bearing our stamp we would 
map good, and suggested that in the mean- 
tinthe give us another and take his tickets. 
tid so, and later we found that we had 
asbd his check and in our haste neglected 
At ord it. We made it good to the patron 
at dce. 
hen it came time to check up on the 
$1,40,000 sale we discovered that we were 
JUS$10.65 over. There was no error in our 
Ht sale, but the surplus was due to tips 
eitt the window by satisfied purchasers. 


We discourage this practice as much as 
possible, but it cannot be stopped. In order 
to protect the purchaser from walking 
away and leaving his change, as frequently 
happens, we keep a special officer at each 
window just to aid in this work. In most in- 
stances when the purchaser is called back 
he does not thank us, but extends an 
apology. 


“In a space of two years, dating from | 


the Carpentier-Dempsey fight, our little 
staff has handled more than $5,000,000 and 
I do not believe that we have been more 
than $100 over on the total.” 

As though to point the moral that the 
modern game of crowds requires not only an 


occasion but first-rate business tactics, ex- | 
perience, large resources and multitudinous | 


equipment and facilities, 1923, the banner- 
crowd year, also saw a record crowd fiasco— 
namely, the Dempsey-Gibbons fight at 
Shelby, Montana. The attraction was cer- 
tainly all that could be desired, and the 
backers erected a sizable arena with room 
for 60,000 spectators, and only 7599 paid 
admission. Except for the odd hundred 
who were admitted by just throwing open 
the gates, the other seats were empty. In 
consequence it will probably be a long time 
before another ambitious little city under- 
takes to compete with the men who regard 
crowds as a cold business proposition. 


Events involving purses of $100,000 and- 


$200,000:are dangerous to enthusiastic ama- 
teurs. 


Shelby’s Sad Mistake 


Almost everything went wrong at Shelby 
that could go wrong, and there is no deny- 
ing that the underlying reason was that the 
town had, as old New Englanders say, bit- 
ten off more than it could chew. There was 
trouble raising the money; there was lack 
of codperation among those in charge, and 
every dissension and hitch in the plans 
reached the public, who were told day after 


day that the bout was on and that it was off | 


until its active interest was dissipated. Last 
but not least, there was the undeniable 
fact of inadequate facilities and accommo- 
dations. New York, the most thoroughly 
hoteled city in the country, and with 
several railroad terminals, is hard put to it 
to cope with such a crowd as a big sporting 
event brings out. Where little Shelby would 
have lodged or how it would have fed 
60,000—or even 80,000—visitors remains 
an unanswered riddle. 

The promotion of college sports is a vastly 
simpler matter. Given astadium, the main 
task is the distribution of tickets. The bulk 
of the crowd is drawn from students, alumni 
and their friends, and is a fairly accurately 
known quantity. No elaborate advertising 
campaign and publicity drive are necessary 
to reach patrons. Most colleges are well 
supplied with adequate and convenient 
parking spaces, which is now important, 
for a large proportion of the crowds at- 
tracted to college sports make the journey 
by automobile. A small army of ushers 
from a well-organized student body makes 
the seating problem fairly easy. From the 


time a visitor reaches the grounds until he | 


has found his place he is in the hands of one 
or more guides. 

Even then there is work for town as well 
as campus Officials. It strained the New 
Haven police power to guide and direct the 
30,000 cars that were checked as going in 
and out of that town for the Yale-Army and 
Yale-Princeton games. 

Like the promoters of professional events, 
the managers of college games find one of 
their hardest problems is meeting the de- 
mand for tickets. When the Army and 
Navy played in New York last fall to the 
biggest crowd in their history, as well as the 
biggest football crowd ever assembled in 
Gotham, the officials were so swamped with 
requests for tickets that they appealed to 
the newspapers to tell the public that there 
were no more of the precious pasteboards, 
and all their applications meant was the 
work of mailing back checks. Alumni, of 
course, get the first call on college tickets, 
and the day is already here when only 
alumni of the participating colleges can see 
the great contests. The proudest Bostonian 
and the richest oil man, even as you and I, 
soon will have to read their football or hear 
it over the radio. 

Although professional baseball and box- 
ing and college football play the most con- 
spicuous part in the game of crowds, it is by 
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Smart Styles for Young Men 


HE college athlete puts his utmost into 
every race to make himself a winner. For 
over 45 years the Ralston Shoemakers have 


THIS handsome Fenway model 
is made of genuine Creese and 
Cook’s Tony Tan Spartan Calf 
with dark tan Welt Lace in tip 
and eyelet row — a very smart 
young man’s Spring oxford. 
Write for free booklet and name 
of local dealer. 


put their utmost into their shoes to make 
them winners. Smart styles created by skilled 
Ralston designers together with true quality 
have put Ralstons first. Men who are first— 
who want to be better dressed—wear Ralstons. 


Most Ralstons $9.00 


RALSTON SHOEMAKERS 
984 Main Street 


Brockton, Mass. 


—7o the man who buys 


his radio ° 


ready made” 


These set makers use ACME Transformers 


THE BRISTOL CO. 
MENOTONY RADIO CO. - 
SLEEPER RADIO CO. 


HEN you buy a radio set, choose 

one which uses Acme Amplifying 
Transformers. Amplification isthe key 
to radio. Amplification builds up the 
tinysound wavesthatreach yoursetand 
makes them loud enough for you to 
hear. To hear radio “‘loud and clear,’’ 
be sure to have transformers that give 
maximum amplification without dis- 
torting the sound. Distortion makes 
squeals and howls out of broadcast- 
ing that should be clear and distinct. 


How to get amplification 
without distortion 


THE Acme Apparatus Company, spe- 
cializing in the manufacture of trans- 


ACME APPARATUS COMPANY, Dept. 17 


WM. J. MURDOCK CO. 
PENN. WIRELESS MFG. CO. 


Name_ J a 
Street 


POWR RADIO CO. 
SEARS MANUFACTURING CO. 


STANWOOD ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. 


formers, has perfected amplifying 
transformers which are famous among 
radio owners for giving the greatest 
amplification without distortion. 
Eight manufacturers of complete sets 
use Acme transformers for best re- 
sults. Thousands of amateurs who 
have built their own, insist on Acme 
to be sure of getting the greatest pos- 
sible range and getting it “loud and 
clear.”’ 


Send for booklet 


SEND for our booklet ‘Amplification 
without Distortion” which explains 
amplification and the importance of 
using the right amplifying apparatus. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


ACME 


~for amplification 


ACME APPARATUS COMPANY, 

Dept. 17, Cambridge, Mass., U.S. A. 

Gentlemen: 
or coin) fora copy of your book, “Amplification 
without Distortion.” 


I am enclosing 10 cents (U.S. stamps 
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$950 


A two-in-one scale that meets every requirement of the mother and housewife. First, 
it is a baby scale that can be readily carried from room to room and used on table, stool 
or floor. Cast iron base prevents scale from tipping. The comfortable hammock is easily 
removed and laundered, and is thus always sweet and clean. Endorsed by physicians 
and nurses because of its accuracy and sanitary features. 

Remove hammock and you have a 25-pound kitchen scale, regular $6.50 value, 
handsomely finished in washable white enamel. Spring guaranteed for life. 

Order this scale today from department, hardware or drug store. Send for Booklet 
A and Baby’s Weight Record Card. 
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tion with the Insulin 
treatment, price $11.00. 
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Dinner Is Served 


OTHING is so dear to the heart of a puppy as 
the kind of food he likes. Give him a tasty 
snack and watch him radiate happiness and gratitude. 


For more than a half century SPRATT’S Dog Cakes and Puppy 
Biscuits have been the favorite among dogs, and have been 
the choice of owners, breeders and exhibitors the world over. 
SPRATT’S foods contain all the necessary body, bone and health 
building ingredients which are so important for your dog’s vi- 
tality and well-being. No other food is required withSPRATT’S. 
To avoid disappointing your dog, be sure to get the genuine 
SPRATT’S. If your dealer cannot supply you, send for sample 
and enclose 2 cents for new book, No. 44, on feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Newark, New Jersey 
San Francisco St. Louis 
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no means true that they have anything re- 
motely resembling a monopoly on it. Some 
6,000,000 persons attended football games 
last fall, according to official estimates. 
The major baseball leagues accommodated 
10,000,000 during their seasons, and the 
minor leagues drew, so far as it is possible 
to estimate, approximately as many more, 
while at least 5,000,000 liked boxing last year 
well enough to pay admission to matches 
great and small. However, the peak crowd 
of the year was not to be found at any of 
these, but congregated at the Indianapolis 
Speedway for the Memorial Day automo- 
bile race. One hundred and fifty thousand 
devotees of speed, in cars or afoot, passed 
through the gates to watch the racing stars 
of the country whirl round and round the 
track in a competition that killed one and 
injured four others. According to the Asso- 
ciated Press, the thrill of the race was noth- 
ing compared to the strain on Indianapolis 
of taking care of more than 100,000 visitors. 

“Every available cot in every hotel was 
occupied, and thousands found shelter in 
private homes,” a news dispatch read. “All 
night long a line of automobiles waited at 
the outer gates for the grand rush that be- 
gan when a bomb signaling attendants to 
open all gates was fired.” 

Nor is it only those sports cited that draw 
outstanding single crowds that pile up 
staggering attendances. No exact figures 
are available, but Frederick W. Rubien, 
secretary-treasurer of the Amateur Athletic 
Union of the United States, estimates that 
between 15,000,000 and 18,000,000 people 
saw indoor and outdoor track and field 
meets. There is no sport that does not 
draw a crowd, especially for championship 
matches, but figures are more often than 
not a matter of guesswork. The golf gallery 
is a comparatively recent development, but 
now it is not unusual for it to reach a nui- 
sance size and be almost as noteworthy as 
the outcome of the play. Probably 2,000,- 


| 000 citizens play golf, but how many more 


go round the courses to look on at the 
tournaments nobody knows. 

It is the same with tennis. Paul B. Wil- 
liams, secretary of the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association, says that approxi- 
mately 350 tournaments had the official 
sanction of the association during the year, 
but throws up his hands when it comes to 
venturing to say how many onlookers there 
were. Records show that the Men’s Na- 
tional Singles Championship brought out 
| the biggest number of spectators, 36,800, 
| and there were 25,300 at the Davis Cup 
| Challenge Round. 


Even Polo Draws a Crowd 


Soccer, basket ball and swimming, to 


mention a few other popular favorites, all 
| are better drawing cards than ever before. 
| No one sport is losing at the expense of 
| another. The public flocks to them one and 
_ all. Ralph Morgan, as spokesman for the 

Joint Basket Ball Committee, says: 
| “T cannot begin to give figures, only im- 
| pressions. But at the University of Penn- 

sylvania, for example, our seating capacity 
| for basket ball is 2000 and we could sell six 
' times as many tickets if we had room. In 

Cleveland a municipal hall is used for the 

big games and every one of the 12,000 seats 

is filled.” 

Polo is rather generally regarded as an 
exclusive pastime for the idle rich, pre- 

| eminently the gentleman’s game and of no 
particular interest to Tom, Dick and 
Harry. If that be so, the gentlemen of lei- 
sure are becoming numerous, for polo had 
at least 250,000 spectators last year, in- 
cluding for single tournaments a crowd of 
18,000 at Detroit, another as large at San 
, Antonio, Texas, and 6000 at Boise, Idaho. 
College baseball is not supposed to arouse 
much popular interest, yet Boston and 
| Holy Cross packed 40,000 fans into Braves 
| Field one day last June. 

For several years the racing of thorough- 
bred horses gave signs of going into a de- 
cline, but now it has not only taken a new 
lease on life but is coming back stronger 
than ever—stronger, perhaps, than the 
| public is aware of. Not only a Zev-Papyrus 
| race, witnessed by 45,000, but the Ken- 
| tucky Derby also is deemed of sufficient 
| import to merit an important place on the 

front page of conservative newspapers 
along with Congress and the latest develop- 
ment in international affairs. 

Another kind of racing brings out another 
crowd—namely, rowing. Take, for exam- 
ple, the regatta at Poughkeepsie last June. 
The grand stand at the finish line had room 
for only 1000, but 50,000 were massed 


| 
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along the line of the race on the river bank, 
in boats and at any other available vantag 
point to see the contest. An observatic 
train of thirty-two cars carried 2500 fort) 
nate spectators along the route from sta 
to finish. Others watched from large riy) 
steamers. Harry Payne Whitney had h 
private yacht, Whileaway, anchored at ¢} 
finish line, and Larz Anderson, to nan 
only one other, entertained friends on h) 
yacht Roxanna. Numerous smaller era 
dotted the waters, and in the obseryatir! 
fleet were the destroyer Kane, the reven) 
cutter Seneca and two sub chasers, ea)’ 
with its quota of spectators. All the 
thousands stuck it out despite the fact th 
they were drenched by a rain that soak 
them nearly as thoroughly as if they h; 
been in the water. Like football, and uni’ 
baseball and boxing, rain checks are n 
needed for rowing matches. 
Not so long ago a New York paper eq) 
ried a story of a crowd-weary Englishm;| 
who was returning home after encirelij| 
the globe in a vain attempt to find sor) 
place where he could get away from ¢| 
crowd. His travels had convinced him th, 
for modern man the crowd is as ineyital 
as death and taxes. If he lingered long | 
this country, that opinion would have be’ 
enforced. Had he landed a short time earl} 
he would have read about two n Calo | 


one in Kansas and another in Californ| 
each claiming that» it drew the biggi! 
crowd, and the dispute was over thousan 
not hundreds. i 


The Carnival Spirit 


Crowds of a somewhat different chi 
acter are those that throng expositions a| 
conventions, the holiday crowds on ple) 
ure bent to the seashore or intent on g’ 
ting home Christmas; the crowds | 
pour into Broadway some 700,000 stra | 
out of the theaters almost any winter S| 
urday night, and the crowds that gatl! 
about score boards and wait patiently hi, 
on hour to hear the result of some conte) 
But however the crowds may differ ¢) 
from the other, there are certain marks 
similarity that attach to them all a) 
distinguish them from any other = 2 
sembly of human beings—an army, for + 
stance, or a mob, to take two widely yar | 
examples. ; | 

There is such a thing as sport in i, 
being in or near a crowd. Unless a perso}} 
peculiarly averse to close contact with 
fellow men in numbers, the spirit 0! 
crowd is contagious. It permeates noto/ 
the crowd itself but an entire city, if 
the general locality for miles around. Wi- 
ever any great crowd-attracting - J 
about to take place it is possible, if & 
literally to feel it in the air, to be awar[ 
the circumstance by unmistakable si= 
and portents many hours in advance. B> 
ners and decorations may or may not bf 
evidence, but somehow the streets cont = 
to diffuse a sense of festivity; and even? 
from the crowd’s final channel people t® 
their way unmistakably on pleasure bi 
and not at all as those who go about t= 
accustomed tasks. On street corners? 
hotel lobbies, groups form and mingle @ 
disappear, one and all contributing to © 
holiday spirit until even the lone outs? 
who is not going to the game, or what 
it is, catches the fever of the game. S | 
of the fun of it is his also. 

That is why, for every crowd unified ' 

t 


definite objective, there are these secon( 
players, those who are out to see the ere 
or actually to share the crowd mood, W 
is akin to that of carnival. It may be * 
in the game of crowds Americans are at 
finding their native outlet for the carr® 
spirit, which otherwise is deprived solar 
of expression in this country. 

The game of crowds meets the alist 
universal standard of the day as reg is 
what constitutes a good time. There |® 
kick in it, a thrill, something that aro 
personal response. And so men and wor: 
millionaires and paupers, join in the gi® 
rub elbows, laugh and scramble fo# 
advantage, with the consequence }* 
democracy becomes a living reality anc/* 
a political theory. For it so happens * 
neither position nor means can secure be 
and blocks of ring-side seats after thesu™ 
has been allotted, and therefore it is! 
unusual in any big event—as happene(!" 
long ago at the six-day bicycle ract) 
Madison Square Garden—to see promi™ 
men in evening dress, with their ¥* 
and daughters, purchase general-a 
tickets for the lack of better and m 

(Continued on Page 193) 
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ith the general multitude at three o’clock 
the morning. 

In the story books the sheltered sons and 
yughters of the Social Register never, 
sver are submitted to contact with the 
ilgar populace; but the rule does not hold 
r the game of crowds as it is now played. 
ot only the sons and daughters but their 
others and fathers—yes, even their grand- 
arents—display a human willingness to 
ke their chances with the milling throngs 
) equal terms, and they do it without 
cumbling at their fate. 

And that marks one very decided change 
the character of the American crowd in 
cent years, especially at sports events. 
Not such a very long time ago, well 
ithin the memory of folk who are still up 
1d doing, virtually the only crowds in 
hich gentlewomen were to be found, 
‘cept by accident, were the modest hun- 
reds or few thousands assembled at a 
lege football game. Otherwise, long after 
ie decline of the age of innocence, about 
le nearest to a sports spectacle nice girls 
1d their mothers ever got was a horse 
ow or a tennis match at the very private 
(untry club. Nor is that all of it. In those 
ire old, fair old days men of standing paid 
litle attention to professional baseball 
ed they did not attend prize fights—that 
ithey did not let it be generally known 
ithey did. 

There are, to be sure, plenty of citizens 
10 continue to regard the World’s Series 
gat best a silly frivolity and boxing as be- 
ynd the pale, and they let their opinions 
t heard; but for all that, one wonders 
viat would have happened to the public 
rin—a governor of a conservative state, 
sy—who was present at the early equiva- 
lat of the Dempsey-Firpo bout and made 
r secret of it. Yet no less than the gov- 
jors of five states and seven United 
Sttes senators witnessed the defeat of the 
égentinean—and let it be known. So far 
tere is no indication that the career of a 
sgle one of them, or of any of the lesser 
Iminaries present, will be affected. 


Good Nature En Masse 


Whether this shift in the make-up of 
sprts crowds speaks good or ill for our day 
ad age is for others to say. The fact is 
tere and it is not without influence. Let 
tyse who will deplore the presence of 
wmen at boxing, at the six-day bicycle 
ryes and such other pastimes as used to be 
eyirely masculine. If they join the crowds 
0 such occasions, they can hardly avoid 
raarking that although they are still free 
al easy as a crowd must be, they are 
anost entirely free from offensive vulgar- 
it. A man may take his womenfolk into 
thm reasonably certain that neither his 
on nor his family’s sensibilities will be 
Oraged; that about the worst they will 
i ia will be a generous amount of 
righ and ready but quite harmless boister- 
Oyness, because it is the distinction of the 
gine of crowds that it is the personification 
oizood nature, and that is why it is rarely 
mrred by riots or casualties. As far as 
tlt goes, it is not entirely unknown for 
wmen to go unattended; and if the word of 
thse who have tried it is to be believed, 
tl result was rather more courtesy and 
«sideration from both attendants and 
tl erowd at large than would have been 
erountered under masculine protection. 
Its open to question whether the mother 
ol Young Stribling, pride of Georgia, 
wild have been allowed to be as completely 
alease and conspicuous in the ring en- 
tcrage with her son by an old-time sport- 
in crowd as she was by a modern crowd 
j% a few weeks ago in Newark, New Jer- 
se. Not only class distinction but sex dis- 
ie ei fades before the genius of the 
erwd. 

though the last English Derby, which 

Wi seen by a crowd estimated between 
36,000 and 500,000—take your choice— 
lons up as the record of the year 
inhe world and reminds us there is one 
acvity in which we have not attained 
SUreme size, we seem to be living up to 
OU national reputation of doing what we 
_devith a vengeance in the game of crowds 
88a other things. There is one unexcelled 
Teson—cash. - 

5 is nothing new for figure-loving breth- 
“re|to sit down and estimate how much 
| Sprts cost us in a given year—and then 

adit they really do not know—but not 
the income-tax man can tell how much 

_ W4expended on the game of crowds in any 
vemonth. He can, if he wants to, 
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figure up the taxes paid on tickets and 
arrive at their cost; but the price of the 
game does not begin or end when admission 
has been paid; not with a crowd-loving 
population that will take days away from 
business and go half or all the way across 
the country for the sake of being in at one 
great crowd show; not with residents of 
Bermuda making up a party to come to 
New York for a boxing match, and special 
trains being run 1000, 2000 or 3000 miles, 
as a matter of course, for anything from a 
convention to a baseball game; not with 
eminent manufacturers ordering out their 
private cars to bring themselves and friends 
from Chicago or Philadelphia to New York. 


When the Hotel Men Pray for Rain 


To the thrifty or lean of purse it may 
seem extravagant to pay from $5 to $27.50 
or $55, and even speculators’ higher prices, 
for a few minutes of prize fighting and the 
privilege of being buffeted by several thou- 
sand milling mortals; but as with a motor 
car, so it is with crowds—it’s not the initial 
cost that hurts. The price of a ticket, be it 
ever so high, is likely to be a minor item. It 
is the incidentals that count up—trans- 
portation, hotel bills, meals, and—for the 
ladies, at any rate—clothes for the occa- 
sion. After that come all the attendant 
indulgences and luxuries that people out 
for a good time are likely to take advantage 
of so far as purses permit. That is why one 
railroad official remarked that it would be a 
fine thing for his business if there were a 
big sports event going on in one part of the 
country or another every week. That is 
why New York hotel men prayed for rain 
during the World’s Series last fall. It would 
have meant another $1,000,000 in their 
aggregate pocket. 

We can and we will pay for the things 
we want, and one of the things that we 
have let # be known unequivocally that we 
do want is to gather in ever-increasing 
crowds, primarily for games and contests, 
but to gather for almost any reason. It 
seems particularly appropriate that “get 
together’’ should be American slang. Al- 
most any excuse will do. 

If you doubt it or regard 1923 as a freak 
year, pause and consider that juvenile 1924 
started off with an automobile show in New 
York that was the biggest ever, and necessi- 
tated one railroad line putting on thirty 
extra trains to bring people in from the 
West. And consider, too, that preparations 
are already under way in New York for the 
biggest crowd that the country’s biggest 
city has ever seen. That will be in June, 
when the Democratic National Convention 
will be held in Madison Square Garden. 
Clark Howell, national committeeman from 
Georgia, predicts that the presidential try- 
out contest will attract 200,000 visitors to 
the metropolis. The Garden can seat only 
an odd 20,000, and: so the suggestion has 
been made that one session be held in a ball 
park so that the crowd can see a session. 
Truly crowds has become our national pas- 
time. And don’t forget that there will be a 
prize fight either immediately before or 
after, which, with such a huge mother 
crowd to draw on, will almost inevitably 
result in the biggest sport crowd in our 
history. 

What does it mean, this staggering exhi- 
bition of our zeal to forgather with as 
many as possible of our fellow men for al- 
most any occasion, be it work or play? Is it 
an indication of the spread of brotherly 
love, or a bit of handwriting to warn us 
that we are well on the way to our fall like 
the Rome of the Colosseum? There are 
plenty of ardent and excellent spokesmen 
for both opinions and all intervening shades, 
but to date there is none that can be counted 
authoritative on the why or wherefore. 

Some blame the automobile for this, as 
they blame it for everything else—even the 
decline in the use of haberdashery. The 
automobile has made big crowds possible, 
particularly in the less populous sections, 
because it enables people in groups to go to 
events and come away over long distances. 
Yet Charles Ebbets, who owns the Brook- 
lyn baseball team, says his crowds would be 
larger if the prospective spectators could 
not hop into the family flivver and go off to 
the seashore. So the auto works both for 
and against the game of crowds. 

Of those who believe that the modern 
game of crowds is something less than 
praiseworthy, nine out of ten are prepared 
to name two causes for the dereliction— 
a falling away from the Spartan virtues of 
our fathers into ways of softness and self- 
indulgence, and the modern press. It is an 
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Famous Alcazar 
Kerosene Gas Cook Stove \ Kit 
ne % 


Cooks Like a Gas Range at Much Lower Cost 


Thousands of kitchens are now equipped with this wonderful eae 
Alcazar Kerosene Gas Cook Stove. Made in every desirable ~~; ( 

style and size. Cooks as easily and as perfectly as the city  j/\y ARS 
gas range—but fuel bills are much lower. Mi /' | | 


variety of models. Includes styles from the big Alcazar Oil- //// 


When in need of a kitchen range, insist on seeing the Alcazar | 

; re Bit | 

Duplex, burning wood or coal and kerosene oil, singly or together, /// il | 
ABA 

sii 

l 


to the finest coal and wood ranges. 
See the Alcazar dealer or write us. 
Alcazar Range & Heater Co., 436 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Quality Kitchen Ranges — Every Type, Style and Price for Every Fuel 


Wherever you find 
this Display Cabi- 
net you find a 
dealer who places 
YOUR satisfac- 
tion FIRST. 


Dealers— 


Ask your jobber 
about the Locktite 
*Sales Plan which 
includes this FREE 
Display Cabinet. It 
is making more 
money for dealers 
than you dream 
exists in tire patches. 


DETROIT MICHA 


it. 
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Lazin’ down a lazy stream 


SUMMER afternoon—the fresh, clean smell of the 
woods—and a stream shining like a polished mirror. 
It’s a perfect “Old Town” day. 


Graceful—buoyant, the “Old Town Canoe” rests upon 
the water. A lazy stroke or two keeps it moving down a 
water lane of ever-changing beauty. 

“Old Town Canoes” match any setting—they. are truly 
beautiful. Each is patterned after a real Indian model. 
“Old Town” master builders have improved the construction, 
but the original Indian lines have been retained. : 


“Old Towns” are so light and easy to handle. They are 
low in price too. $64 up. From dealer or factory. 


The new 1924 catalog is beautifully illustrated. It shows 
all models in full colors. Write for your free copy to-day. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CoO., 404 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 


TRADE MARK 
Reg.US.Pat.Off 


| Tae Burt Faexarp 
Korrect Shape” Pea 


ear the Smartest Styles — 
Certainly ! 


But get real foot comfort, too, in “Korrect 
Shape” shoes. 


ne - eed - sai 


Particular men wear “Korrect Shape” shoes, not alone 
because of their smart styles, fine leathers and fine 
shoemaking, but because they are built on “Korrect 


| pe Shape” lasts, embodying “Korrect Shape” principles. 


dLO 


for most j 
styles 


All styles of “Korrect Shape” lasts are 
shaped to conform to the contour 
of the foot. 


4 A “Korrect Shape” shoes fit, hold 


and support the feet —in style! 


All) “Korrect} 
Shape” Shoes | §¥% 
are molded to |) 
the lasts under | 
% -ton pres-} 


MAKERS 
Brockton, Mass. 


= 
<— 
a 
— 
= 
— 
= 
<< 


Send for booklet 
and name of 
dealer 


ai A brogue that is 
just one of many 
tema] smart styles 


| tacle. 
| thought on any one subject for three hours; 
/ the other gives the maximum of emotional 
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opinion too sincere and too often met to be 
ignored; so let a suitable representative of 
it, the solicitor general, James M. Beck, 
put it forward. This is what he had to say 
on the subject last fall: 

“The increased dominance of athletic 
sports in our day is a social phenomenon to 
which too little attention has been paid. It 
is not without some justification, for as a 
mechanical civilization has eliminated real 
physical labor from life, there is an in- 
stinctive demand of man to prevent physi- 
cal decay by finding some outlet for his 
physical powers. 

““Nevertheless, its dominating interest 
in our day has become a serious problem, 
for it indicates that the real change in the 
average man is in his sense of values. To- 
day we have lost a true sense of values; and 
such loss in the past has been the signifi- 
cant sign of the decay of a civilization. If 
Dempsey and Firpo had fought twenty- 
five years ago, the newspapers on the morn- 
ing after the fight might have given a 
column to it; but today the modern news- 
paper will give whole pages to a wholly un- 
important and rather brutal contest for 
weeks and months before the event, and for 
days thereafter. Where a few hundred peo- 
ple would have witnessed the prize fight— 
for such it was—a quarter of a century ago, 
100,000 will journey today from the four 
ends of the earth to see Dempsey and Firpo 
punch each other for a few fleeting mo- 
ments. What is more significant, thousands 
of women are now spectators, even as 
Roman matrons 2000 years ago turned 
down their thumbs upon the gladiators of 
the Colosseum who were butchered to make 
a Roman holiday. Panem et circenses— 
bread and the circus games—was the pre- 
lude to the fall of the Roman Empire. 

“The value of athletic sports to those 
who actually participate in them cannot be 
denied, but those who are merely spec- 
tators gain nothing but amusement. In the 
greatest age of Greece, the Academy, where 
men communed upon the ‘true, the beauti- 
ful and the good,’ and the palestra, where 
the youth of Athens wrestled and developed 
their physical power, were one institution. 
If the Athenian youth loved to wrestle, he 
also loved his Homer. The Homer that the 
youth of today best loves is the kind that 
Babe Ruth contributes to the delight of a 
hysterical multitude.”’ 


Are We Headed for the Bowwows? 
“The chief amusement of today is the 


vaudeville show or a moving-picture spec- 
The one saves concentrating of 


impression with the minimum of thought. 


| The Athenian had the true sense of mens 
| sana in corpore sano; but the later degen- 
' eracy of Athens—and centuries later the 


decay of Rome—was measured by the love 
of the hippodrome, where only a few con- 
tended and tens of thousands merely grati- 


| fied the primitive lust for brutality as 


spectators. The press of today indubitably 
shows that we are in the age of the hippo- 
drome; that even in our colleges, where the 
well-born youth of our country should be 
trained to defend in these critical days our 
institutions, the classroom has been largely 
superseded by the stadium. 

“Doubtless the press would disclaim re- 
sponsibility for this degeneracy in our sense 
of values by its familiar claim that it simply 
gives the people that which interests them; 
but this is only a half truth; for while 
the newspaper must be, in the nature of the 
case, an abstract and brief chronicle of the 
times, and must show to the spirit of the’age 
its form and pressure, yet it is equally 
true that if the sense of values of the aver- 
age man has been, as I claim, distorted, the 
press is largely responsible, for too often it 


| 
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creates the interest which it subsequen: 
gratifies. If, for example, there had nev. 
been a reference to the Dempsey-Firpo fig 
until the day before it took place, and tk, 
only in an obscure corner of the paper, f, 
people would have been aware even of {: 
existence of these favorite gladiators; | 
the interest in them was systematicg: 
developed by three months of anteced| 
publicity, until every man, whether he lil); 
a prize fight or not, felt a real curiosity) 
know who would be the winner.” 

The reply of the press has been he;| 
before. Its business is with the events) 
the day; its first job is to tell its read: 
what they want to know, and experie): 
has shown that the majority does want) 
know what great crowd attraction is on: 
ecards, its progress and its outcome. So: 
day perhaps the argument will be settled 


The Greatest Crowd in History 


Most of those who discuss the subj} 
confine themselves to the spectacular o- 
door crowds. They forget the moti! 
picture theaters, great and small, the co 
try over that draw 50,000,000 a week; t| 
hundreds were unable to get into the Met- 
politan Opera House in New York to se, 
performance of Eleonora Duse; and fin:; 
that a sizable church in New York was } 
small for the crowd that wanted to hea) 
debate between a fundamentalist anc) 
modernist minister so that for their sec | 
meeting they hired Carnegie Hall. — 

So far, no one has spoken up for } 
crowd, to tell the world why it is and wh t 
continues to form on the slightest prove | 
tion; and that is the interesting po. 
Only partial explanations are available, il 
many of those are open to argument. ': 
growing interest in sports and games 4 
contests can scarcely be questioned, | t 
as we must admit that Americans gener ) 
are better able now than ever in the pas ) 
indulge such tastes.//Not all of us | 
leisure and means; but it is not rash 
assert that more of us have both of tl 
now than a hundred or fifty years ago, | 

We know that the crowd impulse is ni - 
ing new and not exclusively American, - 
though it seems due to develop in } 
directions among us. Who can doubt { 
Rome and Madrid have both seen the} 
totype of the cripple who journeys t 
way from San Francisco to New Yorkf 
boxing bout? When a friend proteste 
his folly and tried to urge him to stay av |, 
warning him that he ran a risk of being] 
in the crowd, he replied that he was re 
to take his chances on injury or not se 
the show, ending up, ‘‘I am getting 0 
may never have another chance to see‘ 
a big thing in my life.” a 

That is one viewpoint. Certain theo |s 
have it that crowds merely indicate that |e 
average American is infinitely bored \\h 
himself and his routine life, and jumpit 
any means of escape; or again ee 
scornful finger and talk of the herd insti 

Or again, possibly those are wrong (0 
say that we are a people who has ) 
how to play. Though the occasi 
crowd is an entertainment or spect 
rather than participating play, it is qui’ 
true that the game of crowds requires 
of all the play spirit, good sportsman 
and good nature. The problem is proy 
one for psychologists; but when all is. 
and done, why forget that the gre: 
game of crowds ever played on a sie 
day—when half the world in city and li 
let poured into the streets, actuated b 
instinct to celebrate a great event by 
gling with their fellows in joy and he) 
ness, exhilaration and abandon—wai? 

And still one final question continu! 
recur in surveying the size and extent s 


J 


November 11, 1918—Armistice Day? 
game of crowds—that is, Whostays at h¢ 
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THE CRIMINAL CONFESSIONS 
OF ff COLLECTOR 


(Continued from Page 24) 


iking deeper and deeper, and in a few 
ars would have rusted quite away—a his- 
ric relic, a fine example of early Yankee 
aftsmanship, tossed to oblivion. To me, 
e moral issue isn’t quite so simple as it 
ks to some other folks. 

Take the matter of panels. I wanted to 
nel all four walls of one room in the style 
the eighteenth century, and I wanted old 
nels. There are—or were—plenty of 
em in abandoned houses through New 
xgland. But when I attempted to buy 
me, and a nice cornice as well, from a 
‘use on a deserted hill seventeen miles from 
sailroad and with a hole ten feet square in 
= roof, the owner, whom I finally discov- 
‘din a town forty miles away, said: he 
suldn’t sell his house in sections. Later a 
slack bought it, and before I discovered 
it fact had ripped it down for the beams, 
ashing everything else in the process. 
After that, whenever I stumbled on a 


jase going to ruin in the fast-encroaching ~ 


4derness, I took what panels it contained, 
finy of them were still sound enough to 
y, and considered that I had done my 
isy by the memory of some old Yankee 
4penter who planed them out by hand so 
yefully more than a hundred years ago. 
‘ught, in justice, to add that I never did 
twhen the house was sound enough for 
17 possible restoration, or was of historic 
rerest, or was in a region that made the 
ince of a sale at all likely. From one 
nse I took several panels—now built into 
y walls—and a lot of assorted hardware, 
‘icing my neck to get some of the stuff, for 
(| floors were rotted away, the roof was 
slapsing and the great central chimney 
ywned with cracks. Last summer I 
amped again over the deserted road to 
tls dwelling—and found the weight of 
witer snow had been too much. The whole 
telling was a mass of splinters, plaster 


all stone, heaped in the cellar hole. 
| 


| Finds at Country Auctions 


1 

\ few years ago it was possible to get a 
mat many desirable things at country 
aitions, but that happy time is fast pass- 
m, The craze for every sort of American 
arique has sent the dealers and the wealthy 
ecectors into the remotest byways at the 
ea of the auction bill. However, I have 
~ pretty well and still occasionally slip 
or over on the sharp-nosed dealers and the 
lnousine ladies. Once I bought an entire 
ke of hand-wrought nails for twenty-five 
eets. They:had been pulled out of some 
arient house or barn and were bent and 
ruy. No one at the auction had troubled 
to-xamine them and thought them scrap 
iri. Perhaps you don’t quite realize why 
thy weren’t scrap iron. I’ve put on thirty 
lashes and innumerable hinges with those 
ngs, made two batten doors you can’t dis- 
firuish from old ones, and given away ten 
pends to a society that is restoring a his- 
toc tavern and can’t get genuine old nails 
folove or money. Put a hand-wrought 
lath on a door with modern screws and it 
locs ridiculous. Put it on with real hand- 
Wiught nails and it has a style no modern 
halware can even remotely approximate. 
always slip out behind at an auction 
an examine the dump heap. I’ve achieved 
aliost a dozen early American flasks and 
boles that way, and not broken ones 
eiter. Another place I examine is the loft 
of1e woodshed. Here, perhaps for genera- 
tics, have been thrust away and forgotten 
allhe broken chairs, abandoned beds and 
otlr discarded furniture. You don’t, of 
cotse, ask the auctioneer to put this 
st’ up—not if you are wise. You dicker 


casually with the owner for a private sale, 
alleging that you have a broken bed or 


chair which his broken stuff would enable | 


you tomend. And ultimately you have col- 
lected in your own attic enough stuff to 
reassemble into delightful furniture. Some- 
times it comes in handy in unexpected ways. 
I have a much-admired stair rail, its charm 
coming from the unusual and ‘graceful spin- 
dles. They were the spokes of.a broken- 
down spinning wheel, salvaged out of an 
attic. The newel post is the turned-oak 
stick which held this wheel. 

It is always a source of legitimate pride 
to put one over on a dealer, which I did at 
one auction by slitting with my knife the 
greasy cloth cover on the back of a hideous 
homemade rocking-chair and discovering 
that the chair was in reality an unusually 
fine banister-back armchair, with the rock- 
ers superimposed. I hastily reclosed the slit 
and bid in the monstrosity against a dealer 
for $4.85. With the rockers removed and 
all marks of them carefully filled, with the 
chair rubbed down and repainted, it is 
worth in a New York auction room at least 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, and looks every inch the patrician of 
1730 which it is. 


Rifling the Ruins 


However, I’m getting into another story 
here. You don’t find furniture in aban- 
doned houses—though I did find a pair of 
tongs in one house, and a pair of jolly old 
iron kettles in another, and the headboard 
of a maple bed in another, and in still an- 
other the leaves of a cherry table; while 
deep in the woods, rising solitary and 
strange from the mass of rubbish and fallen 
walls, I came once upon all that was left 
of a beautiful corner cupboard, and carried 
the two fluted pilasters and the arched key- 
stone cap three miles on my shoulder to my 
ear. The pilasters I have built into a book- 
case and the keystone cap into the arch 
over a fanlight. 

What I set out to tell about was my 
criminal predilection for rifling ruins. I 
started, I confess, on this career with no 
more exalted motive than the selfish desire 
to keep my house in period, to have genuine 
details instead of imitations. But I very 
soon worked from a different motive alto- 
gether. No merely selfish ambition, no low 
and unworthy aim, could have driven me 
over the roads I have traveled, up the hills 
the poor old car, worn out now in the serv- 
ice, has toiled in low with engine boiling, 
through the tangled paths down which I 
have toted dirty and half-rotten woodwork 
on my aching shoulders. I have been 
buoyed up and driven on by a desire to sal- 
vage from oblivion all I could of the solid, 
simple, dignified and lovingly wrought 
craftsmanship of a hundred years ago. In 
most cases there was nobody to say me nay, 
and I could do it with a clear conscience. 


In some cases I could do it with a few | 


dollars. But in some cases I had to do it 
behind the owner’s back, and I admit that 
I have seldom hesitated if there was a fair 
chance of a get-away. I would rather com- 
mit a technical theft any time than let the 
stubborn ignorance of a hill-billy prevent 
the salvage of some piece of Colonial 
wrought iron or hand-planed trim, which 
but for my predatory passion would rot 
back into the earth. 

If this be disrespect for the law—and it 
is—let the American who has just drunk a 
cocktail throw the first stone. I’m going to 
keep right on my-criminal way. My houseis 
finished, to be sure, but I may some day be 
able to fix up the barn as a historical museum. 
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America’s 
Finest 
Wardrobe 
Trunks 


You can use 


a WHEARY Wardrobe Trunk 
ea every day in the year 


EORGE:H. WHEARY, for years a leading figure in the 
trunk industry, has perfected a series of wardrobe trunks 

~ which revolutionize trunk uses and trunk values, Wheary 
Wardrobe Trunks with their many patented features of con- 
struction provide every possible convenience for the traveler. 


Women particularly appreciate the great beauty of the 
handsome interiors lined in beautiful silks, washable facings, 
and attractive cretonnes. The ingenious drawer arrange- 
ments and garment hanging features solve the problem of 
limited closet and storage space in the home. 


Valuable Book FREE! 


Shows you how to use 
your wardrobe trunk. 
Every operation fully 
explained. Sent free. 


Wheary-Burge Trunk Co. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


See these fine wardrobe trunk creations at leading department 
stores and luggage shops. You will be pleased to find that such 
fine trunks are sold at such moderate prices. 


WHEARY Trunks 


RIGID—TESTED CONSTRUCTION—[PAT’D]—WHEARY CUSHIONED TOP 


Extra Dollars for 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
812 Independence Square a 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Name 
Gentlemen: Extra 
Street 


dollars for spare hours 
e 
City. 


Spare Hours 


is what I’m looking 
for. If you havea plan 
which wilt enable me 
to earn them’ easily, 
send me the details — 
without obligating me 
in any way. 


15 at ER ip Nein Se ate 


Why it Will Pay You 
To MailThis Coupon 


It will tell you how hundreds of keen business 
men and refined ‘women are making many an 
easy extra dollar as our local-subscription repre- 
sentatives. 


It will tell you just what to do and what to 
say to make, as do so many of these workers, 


$5.00 to $50.00 a week extra. 


It will bring you; absolutely FREE, full equip- 
ment, supplies and instructions; even including 
a most helpful series of booklets on spare-time 
salesmanship.. ~ 


It will show you why you do not need previous 
experience to succeed as our representative for 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman. So mail the 
coupon—now while you’re thinking about it. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
812 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Faithful for Life 


—this everlasting 
shaving brush 


EN, ten millions of them, 
now know the faithfulness 
of Rubberset Shaving Brushes. 


Many whobought their Rub- 
bersets way back in 1888 when 
we first began making shaving 
brushes, still find in them the 
same quick aid to a generous 
lather, to a clean comfort shave. 


The fine, full bristles of a 
Rubberset Brush never come 
out. They are locked everlast- 
ingly in hard rubber. We guar- 
antee, unconditionally, their 
permanency. The Rubberset 
Co., Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 


ALBRIGHT _ 


RUBBERSET 


This Cash Offer?| 


NLESS you have all the money you 

want you can't. For we will pay 
you liberally in cash, month after month, 
for easy, pleasant work that need not 
take one minute from your regular job. 
Your profits will be just so much extra 
money—to help with regular expenses, 
to buy things you want that you can’t 
quite afford—to squander, if you like. 


$100.00 Extra 


In One Month 


Right now many local subscription representa- 
tives of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and‘ The Country Gentleman 
are earning well over $100.00 extra every 
single month. The commissions and 
bonus that we pay them will enable 
them easily to hold this average 
throughout the entire year. And 
one hundred extra dollars, 
earned during your first 
month’s trial, would 
be starting right, 

wouldn’t it> 


No experience— Yet 
He Earned $98.90 
His First Month. 


Harry E. Hutchinson, of New 
Jersey, began work about the 
middle of October, 1914. By the 
end of November he had earned 
$98.90—and he has had easy 


extra dollars every year since. 
FRE E Supplies, Equip- 
ment, Instruction 
You need not invest a penny. We tell you 
HOW to make money, supply everything 
you. need to do it, and pay cash from the 
moment you begin work. A two-cent 


stamp brings our big profit offer— 
no obligation involved. 


Publishing 
Company 
813 Independence 


Square, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Please send 
me your cash offer. I don't 
promise to accept it, but I want 
to see what it’s like. 


Name_ 


Street 


City 


| in oil history. 


| and started all over again. 
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THE BLACK GOLCONDA — 


(Continued from Page 17) : 


process of drilling consists of a fishtail bit 
placed on the end of a string of drill pipe, 
the bit turning with the pipe to make the 
hole. Deep drilling is possible by either of 
these methods, and in some cases a combina- 
tion of both is used. Much of the recent 
California production ‘has been obtained 
by deep rotary drilling. 

Lucas, and Sharp before him, saw that 
the rotary bit was the key to deep and 
difficult production. Lucas had to work 
with more or less primitive rotary tools and 
his well collapsed when he reached quick- 
sand. He installed a heavier rotary outfit 
It is not neces- 
sary to go into the details of the man’s long 
and baffling struggle. He ran out of money 
and it was only by surrendering a consider- 
able portion of his interest that he per- 
suaded J. M. Guffey, the Pittsburgh oil 
operator, also destined for a conspicuous 
part in the Spindletop drama and subse- 


| quent happenings, to see him through. 


On January 10, 1901, the Lucas gusher, 
as it is always known, came in with a tor- 
rent of oil that flooded the adjacent coun- 
tryside. Nothing like it had ever been seen 


| before in oil production. It ran wild for ten 
| days and more than 1,000,000 barrels of the 


crude was wasted before the flow could be 
controlled. 

The Lucas gusher, as such, occupies 
merely what might be called a freak place 
It was really a stunt and 
yielded comparatively little money. What 
concerns us is the sensational development 
of the field itself as it marked the real be- 
ginning of big Texas production, and the 
chain of events, some of far-reaching 
significance, that followed thick and fast. 

Spindletop inoculated the American sys- 


| tem with oil. The papers boomed with the 


news of the first gusher, and thousands, in- 
cluding operators, speculators and soldiers 
of fortune, flocked to the field. The me- 
chanic left his tools, the barber his shop and 
the clerk his counter to join the rush. A 
quartet of brothers doing a vaudeville 
stunt in a Beaumont theater abruptly 
closed their season and on a borrowed stake 
formed a company that brought in a well. 
The magnate of today was the bankrupt of 
tomorrow. Fortune was never more fickle 


- than in that congested corner of Texas. 


Derricks sprang up like magic. At one 
time there were 500 on 140 acres of land. 


| Beaumont, which had been a peaceful 
| cattle, lumber and rice town, became a 


mining camp that seethed with excitement. 
People slept on billiard tables. There was 
an overproduction of oil that brought the 


| price down to three cents a barrel, and an 
| equal overproduction of vice and debauch- 


ery that sent morality to a lower level. 


| Drink and death went hand in hand. Out 


in the field, saloons were established between 
the derricks, often using the rig timbers as 
part of their structure. 


A Notable Group 


The madness to get production was only 
exceeded by a similar insanity on the part 
of the people to get rich quickly in the new 
El Dorado. Endless promotion companies 
were started and excursions were run to 
Beaumont from New York, Philadelphia, 


| St. Louis, Galveston, New Orleans and 
| elsewhere. 


One of these trainloads of ex- 
pectant millionaires arrived at Beaumont 
wearing badges inscribed, “All is well at 
Beaumont.”’ 

Those who had wells turned them on to 
gush for the benefit of the visitors, and in 
this way millions of barrels went to waste. 
It was a prodigal period. 

All the tumult and shouting of this fren- 
zied era subsided and Spindletop became a 
normal producing field, which at high tide— 
that is, in 1902— produced approximately 
18,000,000 barrels. Today the output is 
negligible. 

I went there in January of this year. A 
few wells were being pumped from a central 
power station, but they were a melancholy 
spectacle.. A spot which once hummed 
with activity, and held the eye, interest and 
some of the bank roll of the nation, was a 
forlorn and desolate stretch cluttered up 
with the wreckage of other days. Only the 
strong smell of petroleum remained unim- 
paired. 

What were the consequences of Spindle- 
top? It would take a book to record them 
fully. First of all, the field mobilized a 
group of men who made Texas oil history. 


They not only included Cullinan ; 
Sharp, but also W..S. Farish, R. L. Blaf 
John Markham, Jr., Edward Simms, | 
derwood Nazro, F. A. Leovy, Walter F 
dren, R. 8. Sterling and Howard R. Hug) 
Each one of these individuals, and I h 
listed only a few, became’ conspicuoy 
identified with oil production in a big y 
as you will now see. A 

It is a striking fact that the four m:. 
companies of Texas—the Gulf, Texas, Hj. 
ble and: Magnolia, some of them y/ 
international ramifications—all had ¢)| 
inception: at Spindletop. We will bi. 
with the Gulf. The institution whic]| 
controlled by what is perhaps the abl, 
certainly one of the most powerful, finan | 
families of the United States—namely, | 
Mellons—developed almost by accid): 
The Mellon association with it at the ou. 
was almost unwilling. 


Pioneer Pennsylvanians 


You may recall that in his efforts to ii 


‘what came to be the discovery well; 


Spindletop, Captain Lucas had to enlist ; 
financial aid of J. M. Guffey, who was a} 
ciated with J. H. Galey. The firm of Gu 
& Galey was one of the most importan j 
the early history of American oil. Guy 
was a picturesque. character who fig; 
conspicuously in national polities and § 
been in Pennsylvania petroleum aln\t 
from the start of the industry. He fe >. 
sents the corner stone of the whole (| 
structure. It came about in this wise: | 
In order to operate at Spindletop, Guy 
organized the J. M. Guffey Petroleum |, 
which was the real angel of Captain Lu5. 
Production at Spindletop at the outset |s 
more or less haphazard. The wells poi {i 
forth a mighty flood and much of it wer 0 
waste. Storage, as we now know it, \s 
almost unknown. Even had the oil bee of 
high gasoline content, it would have lai d 
a market for this purpose because the a 
mobile was in its infaney. Fuel oil was st 
coming into use. In order to introduc t, 
the producers had first to install plants d 
then educate manufacturers in consv )- 
tion, This was an expensive procec e. 
With oil ranging from three to ten cera 
barrel, the operation was not highly pr/ 
able. The largest employment of 0 
fuel so far had been in the locomotivi i 
the Santa Fe and Southern Pacifie railr &. 
_ It naturally came about that before ig 
the J. M. Guffey Petroleum Comj\y 
needed financing. Having come m 
Pittsburgh, Guffey knew the Mellons, id 
they undertook to underwrite a bond i 
for the company. The Mellons had 
financially concerned with oil from the: ly 
days, and W. L. Mellon in particular 
served an apprenticeship in the fields, id 
later directed the Crescent Pipe Line. it 
second natural consequence was that \ 
the Guffey company got into difficultie lie 
Mellons had to take over the concern. 11/5 
without seeking it, the family became § /I- 
sors for what has become, under elt 
management, one of the outstandin oil 
corporations of the country. 
Once the Mellons sat in the seat of pi &. 
the Guffey organization underwent a: | 
of evolutions during the next few )™: 
First came the Gulf Oil Corporation, vch 
remains the parent company. W. L. M0 
is president. Until he became Secreta 
the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon was ioe 
president; but he relinquished all his 
porate connections when. he entere¢ if 
Cabinet. The executive vice presider 
day is George S. Davison, who was 0) of 
the best-known mechanical enginee|!” 
Pennsylvania before he entered oil. A. 
Leovy, who was an obscure railroad atk 
at Spindletop, is head of the ramified 
duction. 
As the southern and central field@ 
panded, came the Gulf Refining Com 
of Louisiana; the Gulf Pipe Line Com)ny; 
which owns the pipe lines in Oklahor to 
Port Arthur, where the company’s 1¢/@! 
refinery is located; the Gulf Prodv!0! 
Company; and the Gypsy Oil Com ty 
which is the Oklahoma subsidiary. “|@® 
are also subsidiary companies for ¢ 
tions in South America, Venezuela, M 
Panama and elsewhere. 2 
One of the little-known episodes of ' 
oil history is that C. H. Markham; 
president of the Illinois Central Ra 
and one of our foremost transport! 
- (Continued on Page 201) 


(Continued from Page 198) 

fures, was associated with the Guffey Pe- 
toleum Company and was later inherited 
} the Mellons, who made him the first 
yesident of the Gulf Refining Company 
ed also of the Gulf Pipe Line Company. 
hb had been connected with the Southern 
licific Railway and his knowledge of oil as 
fel was useful in marketing the Texas 
yoduct. In 1911, however, he returned to 
js first love and has been in railroading 
eer since. The Markham oil field in Texas 
jnamed after him. ; 

One feature in connection with the Gulf 
iworth pointing out because it affects the 
«ix of the whole industry, which is produc- 
tm. The keynote policy of the company 
fs been to procure insurance against short- 
ae. 

It has production in more fields than 
pobably any other concern. This insures 
@ equitable distribution of supply. Last 
yar the total Gulf output in American 
fids alone was 40,542,473 barrels, or one- 
ehteenth of the total production of the 
yole United States. It means that in oil, 
awith investment generally, it is unwise to 
pt all your eggs in one basket. 

The Texas Company sprang from the 
tiacity of Cullinan and the vision of Sharp. 
4 soon as the Lucas gusher let loose they 

re on thescene at Spindletop. Here they 
Bran the intimate association which meant 
simuch for the future of the industry. Less 
tin three months after the dream of Lu- 
¢; was realized, they formed the Texas 
Fel Company with a capital of $50,000 
Iwas chartered to do a general oil and 
pe-line business in the state of Texas. The 
fiit step was to make a deal with the Hogg- 
Sayne Syndicate—Hogg was an ex- 
gvernor of the state—which had a good 
pduction on Spindletop Heights. The 
siond was to secure a pipe line from Beau- 
nnt to Port Arthur. This infant concern 
ws the nucleus of the present Texas Com- 
p1y. with its world-wide interests. That 
oginal $50,000 capitalization has been in- 
cased more than 3000 fold. 

Cullinan and Sharp were not the type to 
prmit others to do their producing. They 
terefore formed the Producers Oil Com- 
Pay, whose sole purpose was to get oil out 
ozshe ground. Thus by the end of 1901 they 
hi two separate and distinct activities. 
Teir first-born transported oil and the sec- 
od produced it. I emphasize the difference 
bsween the functions of these companies 
beause it leads to the unusual corporate 
siwardship then exercised by the state of 
Txas. In it you can see why the way of 
th big outside corporation, whether rail- 
rid, insurance or industrial, has been so 
hd within its borders. 

At that time there was on the statute 
boks of Texas the authority to organize 
oy two kinds of oil companies. One was 
aompany authorized to produce oil only. 

is an interesting commentary on the then 

itude toward petroleum that in the stat- 
wa company was authorized “to prospect 
fi, develop and use coal and other miner- 

a, and petroleum.” The italics are mine. 
Yaat is today the most precious of minerals 
Ms regarded merely as an incidental. 


The Port Arthur Development 


The second type of company that could 
b authorized was for the purpose of stor- 
i, transporting and selling oil and gas. 
Frthermore, the law decreed that it was 
{i operation solely within Texas. Putting 
iin another way, a company incorporated 
uder the first statute was limited to pro- 
dee the crude, while one that came into 
bng under the second could only store, 
tinsport, buy or sell. In a word, no one 
enpany could perform all the functions 
messary for a complete operation in 
Proleum from well to consumer or even 
riner. 5 

[his is one reason why the expansion of 
Wat was often an out-and-out Texas enter- 
Dse began outside the state. 

As a producing field Spindletop was never 
alital factor save in that it led to the larger 
Stte oil development. Cullinan and Sharp 
bryan to look about for new fields. It was 

; until the so-called Sourlake area, located 
ehteen miles west of Beaumont, was 
ae that these two men, and with them 
th Texas Company, were really launched 
afactors in production. It was Cullinan 

showed the way. 
t this point another figure enters the 
as oil narrative. He was silent but im- 
Dissive. A few years prior to the opening of 
S)ndletop, John W. Gates became in- 
ted in Port Arthur, which is about 
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thirty miles from Beaumont. It was founded 
by Arthur E. Stillwell, who named it after 
himself. 

Stillwell was the promoter and first presi- 


dent of the Kansas City Southern Railway, | 


which he built from Kansas City to the Gulf 
of Mexico. He believed that Sabine Pass 
and its adjacent waters would be the ideal 
deep-water terminus for hisroad. In those 
days the deep water of the Gulf did not ex- 
tend inland more than two or three miles to 
the town of Sabine Pass. Stillwell was un- 
able to get desirable property at Sabine, so 
he decided to start a new city of his own on 
Sabine Lake, which is the Port Arthur of 
today. Since he could not take his town to 
deep water, he brought deep water to the 
town by means of the channel known as 
Sabine Pass. 

Gates had an estate on Lake Sabine and 
spent considerable time there. He natu- 
rally became interested in the development 
of the new town so near at hand. Cullinan 
and Sharp needed money, so Cullinan in- 
terested Gates in the Producers Oil Com- 
pany, and subsequently in the ‘Texas 
Company, which, upon its organization in 
1902, took over the Texas Fuel Company. 
Many people have wondered why the word 
“oil”’ does not appear in the name of this 
big organization. It was because Cullinan 
at the outset wanted to make it a strictly 
Texas enterprise. 

Gates knew that if a new oil field were 
discovered in the vicinity of Port Arthur it 
would boom the town. Such has proved to 
be the case, because Port Arthur today is 
the capital of the greatest oil-refining dis- 
trict in the world. Where Tulsa represents 
a prosperity and an expansion due 75 per 
cent to oil, with Port Arthur it is a matter of 
100 per cent. 


Mystery and Caution 


With Gates as an ally, Cullinan and 
Sharp now proceeded to develop new areas. 
The first objective was Sourlake Springs, a 
well-known Texas health resort. The mud 
and water there were impregnated with 
sulphur and had certain admirable curative 
qualities. Sulphur indicated the presence of 
petroleum, and Sharp’s nose for oil—it did 
not belie his name—soon found it. 

The upshot of the matter was that the 
trio got an option on a considerable part of 
the health-resort property. The prospec- 
tive purchasers were to have the right to 
drill a specified number of test wells before 
making the principal payment. To Sharp 
was intrusted the task of drilling the first 
well, which was near the hotel. As soon as 
he knew that he had struck oil he shut in 
the hole until the night of a terrific rain- 
storm, when he opened it up and found that 
he had a 10,000-barrel proposition. He 
then shut down the well again. He chose 
the rainy night because the water washed 
away all evidences of the oil. 

There were two reasons for this mystery 
and caution. One was, of course, that the 
ultimate purchase price would be affected. 
The other and more timely was that, due 
to the falling off of production at Spindle- 
top, fuel oil had risen in price from ten cents 
a barrel to eighty-five cents. Sharp knew 
that once the Sourlake discovery became 
known, the price would go down again. 
The Texas Company interests had wells at 
Spindletop and they wanted to get every- 
thing possible out of them. As a matter of 
fact, when Sourlake did let loose with some- 
thing of a rush, fuel oil dropped to fifteen 
cents a barrel, Fortunately the public had 
been educated somewhat in the use of fuel 
oil and there was a bigger market than in 
the early days of Spindletop. The Cullinan- 
Sharp-Gates group, which in reality was the 
Texas Company, now exercised their option 
at Sourlake. 

It meant the purchase of 900 acres in this 
section for $900,000, which was a record 
price even then. The second big producing 
field now came into being in Texas. The 
Sourlake field not only identified the Texas 
Company with production in an important 
way but formed the basis of the growth 
which makes it one of the great forces in 
American petroleum today. 

Sourlake gave the Texas Company its 
start. The company not only drilled the 
first and succeeding wells in this area but 
was active in all succeeding petroleum de- 
velopments in the state. Having become 
a producer, it turned to transport. Next 
came the organization of the Texas Pipe 
Line Company, and later the Texas Pipe 
Line Company of Oklahoma. Today the 
company has production in nearly every 
important field in Texas, the mid-Continent 


In the Dead of Night 


In the dead of night a fire breaks out—the alarm must 
be given. A child is taken sick—the doctor must be 
called. A thief enters the home — the police must be 
located. 


In the dead of night the American turns to his tele- 
phone, confident he will find it ready for the emergency. 
He knows that telephone exchanges are open always, 
the operators at their switchboards, the wires ready to 
vibrate with his words. He has only to lift the receiver 
from its hook to hear that calm, prompt “Number, 
please.” The constant availability of his telephone 
gives him security, and makes his life more effective in 
wider horizons. 


Twenty-four-hour service, which is the standard set 
by the Bell System, is the exception in the service of 
Continental Europe. An emergency may occur at any 
time. Continuous and reliable service has become a 
part of the social and economic fibre of American life. 
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area, Louisiana, and also in Mexico. Its 
refinery at Port Arthur, one of seven sim- 
ilar plants, was the first in Texas. 

Cullinan was president of the Texas Com- 


pany until 1913, when he was succeeded by ° 


E. C. Lufkin, who entered oil first as chief 
engineer of the Indiana Pipe Line and later 
as a manufacturer of pumps and other oil 
machinery. His father, Chauncey Lufkin, 
was one of the outstanding figures in the 
history of petroleum, having scoured the 
world for sources of supply for the old 
Standard Oil Company. In 1920 Lufkin 
became chairman of the board of directors 
and was succeeded by Amos L. Beaty, who 
had long been associated as general counsel 
of the Texas Company. 

As you proceed with the biographies of 
the major Texas companies you discover 
that each has a story all its own. The tran- 
sition of the Humble from obscure begin- 
nings into a factor in state production is a 
characteristic story of American oil ex- 
pansion. Once more we must go back to 
Spindletop for the start. 

In the first flush of Spindletop two young 
men arrived on the scene. One was W. S. 
Farish, a native of Mississippi, who left the 
law, donned overalls, boots and flannel 
shirt and worked on a well. The other was 


| R. L. Blaffer, member of an old New Or- 


leans family, who got a job as clerk in the 
They 
became friends, and before long did what 
everybody else was doing, which was the 
buying and selling of leases. Farish was 
the practical man of the combination and 
had some of Sharp’s oil intuitiveness. As 
new Texas fields opened up they entered 
them and in a few years were successful 
producers. They had no books, articles of 
agreement, no name under which to do 
business except their individual cognomens. 
It was a case of two friends doing business 
together. Soon it became apparent, as their 
interests widened, that sooner or later they 
must have a firm which, as they looked 
ahead after the manner of ambitious youth, 
would develop into a great enterprise. 
They postponed the day of organization, 
however. 


Humble Beginnings 


Now we come to the third human factor. 
When the Humble field, another well- 
known Texas area, was opened up, R. S. 
Sterling conducted a feed store near by. In 
those days the automobile truck had not 
arrived and all oil machinery was hauled by 
horses and mules. Naturally, Sterling’s 
business took on a new lease of life. When 
an individual, no matter what his calling, 
lives in a new oil field, oil gets into his sys- 
tem. He buys a lease or an interest in a 
well or company. Sterling was a little 
wiser than the rest in that he began to lend 
money on leases and property. As the field 
expanded he was able to start a small bank. 
In time he found himself loaded up with 
acreage due to unpaid loans, so, in conjunc- 
tion with Walter Fondren—an experienced 
rotary driller—and his brother Frank, he 
formed the Humble Oil Company, with a 
capital of $300,000. 

Farish and Blaffer began to buy stock in 
the Humble company. Meanwhile each 
had married. They realized that the time 
had finally come to establish a formal 
business, because they were still carrying 
on in the more or less disorganized way that 
I have described. Coincident was the de- 
sire of Sterling to increase the company he 
had founded, which was growing fast. The 
net result was that the five individuals 
pooled their interests and the Humble Oil 
and Refining Company emerged. 

In 1917 it was a modest organization 
owned exclusively by Texas men, producing 
8000 barrels a day at Goose Creek, Humble 
and West Columbia. At the close of the 
World War its producing properties had 
been expanded, but the company lacked 
the facilities with which to transport and 
refine. A chance wartime meeting proved 
to be the approach to a new day. 

During the war, and as a member of the 
National Petroleum War Service Com- 
mittee, Farish had met Walter C. Teagle, 
president of the Standard of New J ersey, at 
committee conferences. When the Humble 
needed money for expansion Farish went to 
New York, the usual market place. He 
found bankers ready and willing to lend, 
but at a prohibitive price. So he went back 
home without the funds and waited. 

After the Armistice he appealed to Tea- 
gle and found him a ready listener. He had 
the production—actual and_potential— 
and the Standard needed oil. The outcome 
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was that the Standard of New Jersey ac- 
quired a 50 per cent interest in the Humble 
for $17,000,000. Later this was increased 
to 60 per cent. 

The Standard interest was bought in 
Teagle’s name. There were several reasons 
for this procedure. The attorney general 
and secretary of state of Texas had held 
that only individuals could be subscribers 
to stock newly issued by a corporation, 
either upon its formation or upon a subse- 
quent increase of its capital. Moreover, 
some years previous Texas had ousted the 
Standard under its antitrust laws. 

Although the Teagle deal had been pub- 
licly known since its consummation, it was 
not until four years later that the common- 
wealth filed suit against the Humble, al- 
leging that the Standard was now doing 
business in the state in violation of the 
interdiction. In the lower court the Hum- 
ble won, the bench holding that ownership 
of a 60 per cent interest in the capital stock 
of the Humble by the Standard did not 
constitute doing business within the con- 
fines of the state. The case is now on appeal. 

With Standard capital, the Humble, 
under the original management, spread its 
wings until, as I have pointed out, it has 
become one of the four leading companies 
of Texas, with a network of pipe lines anda 
refinery at Baytown. For one thing, the 
Humble made the great Powell field de- 
velopment possible. That original capital 
of a few hundred thousand dollars has ex- 
panded to $50,000,000. Behind all this 
development is the fact that the dream of 
the young bank clerk and his friend, the 
husky driller, at Spindletop, came true. 


John Sealy’s Good Buy 


In the Humble’s encounter with the 
state of Texas you have the initial hint of 
what is one of the distinctive phases of the 
oil business in the state. Texas is the prize 
trust buster of the country. Her anti- 
corporation laws are aimed especially at 
absentee ownership—that is, foreign con- 
trol of her enterprises. Naturally the path 
of the Standard in that part of the South- 
land has bristled with litigation. The 
Humble suit was the aftermath of a series 
of contests, one of which aroused nation- 
wide interest. A summary of it is an es- 
sential prelude to the story of the Magnolia 
HAE eet Company, the last of the big 
our. 

The first chapter was written before 1898, 
when the Texas attorney general sued the 
Waters-Pierce Oil Company, a Missouri 
corporation controlled by the old Standard 
of New Jersey—its interest was about two- 
thirds—charging a violation of the state 
antitrust laws. After a jury trial, judg- 
ment was rendered against the company, 
canceling its permit to do business in Texas 
and perpetually enjoining it from doing 
business there. This decision was later 
affirmed by the United States Supreme 
Court. In May, 1900, the old Waters- 
Pierce Oil Company was dissolved and a 
new corporation bearing the same name 
was formed. It received a permit to do 
business in Texas. The subsequent career 
of this company there and elsewhere is of 
no interest here. The reason for the intru- 
sion of this case is that it marked the first 
time that the Standard came to grips with 
the commonwealth of Texas. 

The Standard, however, did not remain 
out of the Texas field. By ownership 
through individuals it created the Corsi- 
cana Refining Company at Corsicana—it 
was later transferred to the Navarro Re- 
fining Company—and the Security Oil 
Company at Beaumont. Once more the 
state went on the warpath. It sued these 
organizations, got a judgment, and the 
properties were sold in 1909 under the ham- 
mer, by a receiver appointed by the court, 
for $875,000. , 

They were bought in by John Sealy, a 
private banker of Galveston and one of the 
richest men in Texas. For upwards of a 
year they were conducted by the partner- 
ship of John Sealy & Co. Subsequently a 
joint stock company, the Magnolia Petro- 
leum Company, was formed to take them 
over. In this company, John D. Archbold 
and Henry C. Folger, Jr., two of the 
conspicuous Standard magnates, had an 
85 per cent interest. 

Again the Standard drew the lightning. 
The state of Texas brought suit seeking to 
prove that the Magnolia Petroleum Com- 
pany had violated the state antitrust laws, 
making the New Jersey company a co- 
defendant. A settlement of this case was 

(Continued on Page 204) 
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(Continued from Page 202) 
effected by which the Standard of New 
Jersey paid a fine of $500,000 on account of 
violations of the state antitrust laws com- 
mitted prior to October 26, 1909, and the 
case was dismissed as to the Magnolia and 
all other defendants. A further result was 
the appointment of a trustee representing 
the state of Texas whose function was to 
hold the Archbold and Folger stock in the 
Magnolia. This stock was later acquired 
by the Standard Oil Company of New York. 
The state trustee, however, remains stew- 
ard of it. Under this supervision the Mag- 
nolia continues as a Texas concern so far as 
management is concerned. 

In passing, it is interesting to know that 
when Archbold’s estate was appraised in 
1918 it showed that at the time of his death 
he owned 66,478 shares of Magnolia stock, 
which were valued at $300 a share, or a total 
of $19,943,400. ‘ 

This was the largest single investment in 
the Archbold estate. 

Various features stand out in an estimate 
of the Magnolia. The first is that the 
$875,000 paid for the original units at a 
sheriff’s sale has expanded to the point 
where a capitalization of $180,000,000 
stands instead. The Magnolia put over the 
biggest single deal in the history of Amer- 
ican oil when it purchased the assets of the 
MeMan Oil Company for $35,000,000. 
This deal, by the way, was consummated 
over the telephone. The MecMan Oil Com- 
pany, as I told in a previous article, was the 


| giant that grew from a $700 investment, 


made in the Glenn pool of Oklahoma, by 
Robert McFarlin, a small-town banker, and 
James A. Chapman, a cattleman. 

The Texas oil story, however, is not alto- 
gether the story of big companies, as is 
largely the case in California. The fifty- 
odd fields form a moving picture, and each 
reel is invested with distinct and diverting 
interest. 

Take Electra, which not only again dis- 


| closes the unexpected element of oil finding 


but shows that often ‘‘whosoever hath, to 
him shall be given.” 

Sprawling over North-Central Texas is 
the great Waggoner ranch of more than 
600,000 acres. The owner, W. T. Waggoner, 
is one of the last of the cattle kings. One 
day in 1911 he gave orders to drill some 
water wells. Instead of finding water he got 
oil. At that time water was an essential on 
the ranch and petroleum was not. Wag- 
goner was really incensed over what he 
called a fluke. However, being a practical 
man, he set towork to get an oil production 
and the result was the well-known Electra 
field, so designated from the first name of 
Waggoner’s daughter. The twenty-story 
Waggoher Building in the heart of Fort 
Worth was built entirely out of oil from 
Electra and it represents only a part of the 
earnings. 

The beginning of the Ranger field in 1917 
is another illustration of the chance that 
attends petroleum production. ‘‘Chance”’ 
is the apt word here, because it was Ranger 
first, and later the town-site field at Burk- 
burnett, that plunged Texas, and a consid- 
erable portion of the rest of the country, 
into a frenzy of stock speculation. 


W. K. Gordon’s Well 


Ranger owed its inception to the tenac- 
ity of W. K. Gordon. As a young engineer 
he went to Texas to survey the route for a 
railroad from Strawn to Dublin. In his ex- 
plorations he discovered coal. This black 
mineral was exploited by the Texas and 
Pacific Coal Company, which subsequently 
came under the control of a well-known 
New York banking firm. 

Gordon always believed that there was 
oil in the area that now comprises the 
Ranger field in Eastland County. Largely 
at his representations, the Texas and Pacific 
leased an immense acreage in the section. 
At a certain farm where Gordon went to 
obtain a lease the housewife told him that 
her husband was out in the fields. Gordon 
asked her if her husband were a notary 
public. 

She had probably never heard of the 
phrase, for she answered, ‘I don’t know 
anything about that, but I do know heis a 
good Democrat.”’ 

In the middle of the territory leased by 
Gordon is the town of Ranger. When the 
citizens heard of Gordon’s big leasing pro- 
gram they said to him, “We will give you 
18,000 acres if you put down some test 
wells.” 

Gordon assented. His first drilling was 
on a farm owned by J. H. McCleskey, less 
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than a mile from Ranger. When he. got 
down to 8235 feet the New York. bankers 
wired him to quit drilling. He had kept 
them informed of the progress of his work 
with daily telegrams. 


Gordon, however, | 


was an optimist. On his own responsibility | 


he decided to keep on, and at 200 feet far- 
ther down got oil. It was the discovery 
well, which developed a capacity of 1800 


barrels a day. This was the beginning of | 


the Ranger field. 
It was also the beginning of fortune for 
the McCleskey family. Mrs. McCleskey 


was more concerned at the start about the | 


integrity of her domestic establishment | 


than the well that flowed with wealth al- 
most at her front door. On the day after 
the well came in she invited a number of 


friends to a midday dinner. While she was | 


in the midst of broiling the chickens, Gor- 
don asked her to put out her fire for fear of 
starting a conflagration on her premises, as 
the oil was flowing rather wild. At first she 
indignantly refused, claiming that her meal 
was more important than the well. The 
same afternoon she again became incensed, 
this time because the oil was soiling the 
feathers of her white Leghorn chickens. 
Needless to say, Mrs. McCleskey soon sac- 
rificed both cooking and chicken interests 
in favor of the compensations of the large 
income from royalties that streamed in. 
With part of his money McCleskey built a 
hotel in Ranger. 

The first well at Ranger was the spark 
that started the oil fire in Central and 
North Texas. This is no figure of speech, 
for there was gas in the well. The field 
became dotted with derricks and the rush 
began. Eight pipe lines were soon under 
construction. These pipe lines were slight 
compared with the conduits of hot air that 
rushed from the plants of the promotion 
companies. 


A Fortunate Mistake 


One feature is worth pointing out. In 
1917, when the field was opened, the gross 
earnings of the Texas and Pacific Railway 
at the Ranger station were $94,098. In 
1918 they were $2,349,334, while in 1919 
they rolled up to $8,146,309. Similar sta- 
tion earnings in this oil field beginning at 
Strawn, Texas, and extending to Cisco, 
Texas, which embraced the Ranger station, 
a distance of thirty-five miles, were $684,- 
867 in 1917 and $13,080,744 in 1919, when 
the business was at its peak. The earnings 
of the Ranger station in 1923 receded to 
$1,646,517. In these statistics you can see 
how the fortunes of nearly all the allied or 
associated interests ebb and flow with the 
tide of petroleum. 

Ranger, with its seething activity, was 
the forerunner of Burkburnett. Together 
they made 1918 sensational in oil history. 
The thrill and tumult of Spindletop were 
duplicated. ; 

As was the case in that first South Texas 
field, nearly the whole country became in- 
terested at one time or another. 

With Burkburnett you have the usual 
story of happy accident in oil discovery. In 
this case there is a new kink. Near the 
town of Burkburnett, named after S. Burk 
Burnett, an old-time cattleman, lived S. L. 
Fowler, whose rather large farm was 
stronger on sterility than on production. 
For years he had threatened to sell it. His 
wife, with the curious instinct of her sex, 
always opposed this step. The discovery of 
Ranger and other oil fields not so very far 
away had put the oil bug in the atmosphere, 
so to speak, and she was not immune. 
Fowler’s desire to sell became so strong that 
he announced to his wife one night that he 
had found a prospective purchaser. Her 
answer was: 

“Don’t sell until we have made at least 
one test for oil.”’ 

Fowler agreed and an arrangement was 
entered into for drilling the well. The 
Fowlers formed a pool among their friends 
and each contributed units of $100 to de- 
fray the expenses. Now comes the most 
remarkable feature of all. The drilling con- 
tractor selected a certain site and ordered 
the tools, derrick, timbers and machinery 
hauled to it. 

The foreman of the teamster gang took 
them to another spot by mistake and 
dumped them down. When the contractor 
arrived he saw that his instructions had 
not been carried out. 

Not wishing to waste any more time 
transporting the material, he shrugged his 
shoulders and said, ‘‘On a big farm like this 
one spot is as good.as another; I will drill 

ere.”’ 
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my last job I cleared 
$180.00 in 17 hours.” 
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IS OPEN busy all the tim | 
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Would you don a pair of overalls and guide an 4l\) 
trically driven American Universal Floor Surfacl Wy 
Machine over a floor for $25.00 to $40.00 per d | 
until you can build up enough business to hire oth 
to work for you? If you will do so; if you have jt 
ordinary intelligence, energy and ambition to 5! 
ceed and get ahead in the world, we can help ¥ | 
get started in a real business, where you cat be yO 
own boss and build a future for yourself and Cp 
family; a business that is easy to manage and ¢ 
erate, easy to build and enlarge, and one that Pa |) 
big, handsome profits from the start. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL 
FLOOR SURFACING MACHINE — 


does the work of six hand scrapers s you t 
wages of six men, does better, finer work than 18 P’ 
sible to do by hand. Demand for work is 

Every newly laid floor must be surfaced. ath 
floor represents a resurfacing job. We show you M 
and where to get work, furnish office stationery, © 
vertising matter, help you in many ways. No rea] 
rience necessary. Only a small amount of bod 
required. No town or community too small | 
successful floor surfacing business. Here's a rare (| 
portunity. Grab it. Write now for full particula) 


The American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. | 
536 So. | St. Clair St., . Toledo, Ohio 
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Easy to use — Protect your walls , 


10c pkts. Sold_ everywhere. 


In Canada 15¢e. 
¥ MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. . 
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Here it is— 
"he Ball the Golfing World 
Has Been Waiting For 


Aeet the new Goodyear “Dollar.” 


‘layers, professionals and amateurs, 
tho have tested it on southern 
curses, say that it has everything 
golf ball should have—length and 
ontrollability that win hard- 
ought matches, and the sweetest 
ick off the club-head they've ever 
eard. 

More than that, the Goodyear 
Dollar” is unbelievably tough— 
mune to punishment. 


It is guaranteed 


\fter 36 or 72 holes, the Goodyear 
Dollar” is as perfectly balanced, 
3 accurate as when new, before 
yood or iron first touched it. 


ind the paint holds up too; the 
oodyear “Dollar” is always glis- 
ning white. 
he Goodyear ““Dollar” is made by 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
ompany and distributed solely by 
he Great Lakes Corporation, mak- 
s of Swastika Golf Clubs, excellent 
design, flawless in workmanship 
d shafted with the finest hickory. 
tt the season right. Ask the 
ofessional at your club or your 
ler in golf supplies for 


Jhe 
00D YEAR 
DOLLAR 
If your professional or dealer 


cannot supply you, we will 
send two balls on receipt of $2 


3REAT LAKES CORPORATION 
'E. Jackson Boul. 110 E. 42nd Street 
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He therefore drilled a well which pro- 
duced 1600 barrels the first day. A curious 
fact was that had he drilled the first well on 
the site originally indicated he would have 
had a dry hole and the whole Burkburnett 
development would have been delayed and 
possibly not started at all. Such are the 
freaks of petroleum production. 

Every member of the original Fowler 
syndicate received exactly $12,000 for every 
$100 that he or she put into it. Fortunately 
for the Fowlers, the only syndicated well 
was the discovery one. The rest of the farm 
was theirs and it proved to be oil-bearing 
on many different parts. What was once a 
sterile and unprofitable domain became a 
gold mine. 

With the discovery of oil on the Fowler 
farm, excitement let loose to an extent that 
had not been witnessed in an oil field since 
Spindletop. Hundreds of operators rushed 
to the scene and there was the usual scram- 
ble for leases. Every householder in the 
town of Burkburnett fondly believed that 
he was living over oil and before long der- 
ricks sprang up in back yards. Oddly 
enough, the fond expectation of these citi- 
zens was realized, because it was discovered 
that the town itself lay almost directly over 
a huge oil pool. Frenzied town-lot drilling 
really came into vogue here. It was des- 
tined to be repeated on a more elaborate 
scale at Signal Hill and Santa Fé Springs 
in California. 

What was happening at Burkburnett was 
also transpiring throughout the adjacent 
countryside. A month after the Fowler 
well was brought in, Wichita County and 
its environs hummed with the efforts of an 
oil-mad army. The roads were bad; heavy 
rains set in; housing accommodations were 
inadequate. In lieu of hotels, the operators, 
lease hounds, promoters and the general 
ragtag who always clutter such a setting 
lived on trains. The railroads were unable 
for a time to build tracks to keep pace with 
expansion. Amid all this confusion the one 
thing essential was being achieved. This 
was the flow of oil. By August, 1919, the 
Burkburnett field was producing 120,000 
barrels a day. 

I have briefly described the turmoil at 
Burkburnett to emphasize what to the lay- 
man is one of the miracles of oil production. 
In the early days of a flush field, and more 
especially in an inaccessible region, organ- 
ized output seems impossible in the circum- 
stances. This was especially true before the 
era of motor trucks, and when huge boilers 
and heavy drilling tools had to be hauled 
for miles through the mud—oil and mud 
seem to be almost synonymous—by horses 
and oxen. Yet out of a seeming chaos the 
machinery rises like magic. With an al- 
most equal sleight of hand pipe lines are laid, 
tanks rise up and a coherent functioning 
community is born. It is largely due first 
to the unfailing optimism which is the chief 
characteristic of the oil man, and second to 
a dogged determination which runs it a 
close second. 


Oil-Stock Promotion 


The crowded scene in the Burkburnett 
field was only one part of the picture. With 
its development, together with that of Ran- 
ger, Fort Worth became: the capital of a 
vast oil-promotion movement. In this 
bustling city was mobilized almost over- 
night the largest group of persuasive stock 
artists that this country has ever known. 
They created a selling literature that Wal- 
lingford might have claimed with pride. 
The office capacity of the place was taxed 
to accommodate them. 

In the same way these grafters made a 
corresponding tax on the savings of the peo- 
ple. Hundreds of oil companies were floated 
and hundreds of millions of dollars of stock 
sold. 

Chief among the powers that preyed was 
a group which built up what was probably 
the most pretentious of all the stock- 
selling organizations. As nearly everybody 
knows, they and their associates, together 
with many others of the same ilk, both at 
Fort Worth and Houston, were convicted 
of fraudulently using the mails and sen- 
tenced to prison. The whole story of oil- 
stock promotion in America, in which 
the Fort Worth and Houston episodes are 
merely chapters, will be told in a succeeding 
article of this series. I merely refer to it 
here as it fits into the narrative of Ranger 
and Burkburnett. 

To resume the story of Texas oil develop- 
ment is to bring us to what is so far the 
crowning event, which was the discovery of 
the great Powell field. To understand its 
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unfolding it may be well to know that in 
Texas there have been four distinct oil 
epochs. 

First came that accidental discovery at 
Corsicana, which really started production 
in a small way. Second, was Spindletop, 
which launched the larger oil era. The 
third important period was the develop- 
ment in North and North-Central Texas, 
beginning with the Electra and ending in 
the Ranger and Burkburnett booms. 

The fourth and latest in the progress of 
the industry involved a spectacular return 
to its birthplace at Corsicana, culminating 
later in the Powell bonanza. 
field was really the approach to Powell. In 
December, 1920, Col. E. H. Humphreys, a 
well-known pioneer in Western mining and 
petroleum exploration, who had been wild- 
catting in West Virginia and Wyoming, 
completed a small well south of Corsicana 
which led to the discovery of the Mexia do- 
main and secured for East Texas a prolific 
production. 

Mexia did much more than this. The 
experience gained there made it possible for 
the student of oil-finding to suspect and 
determine the location of the Powell field in 
1923. As I have already remarked, this 
immense reservoir of oil remained un- 
touched for twenty-five years, although 
operators drilled and produced all around 
it. The field, which has been the largest 
producer in the United States—its high 
tide last year was 356,000 barrels a day, the 
American record—was found to be a part 
of a great system of earth fractures—or 
faults, as they are technically .known— 
which traverse Texas and are now known 
to be oil bearing. 


Conservancy Methods 


Before Mexia, faults had generally been 
considered as only indifferently effective 
in forming petroleum reservoirs. It is 
worth repeating that the uncovering of 
Powell was due almost entirely to geology, 
which is more and more reducing the dry- 
hole hazard. The great discovery which 
will eliminate it is still elusive. 

In the development of Powell there was 
no hectic scramble such as obtained at 
Ranger or Burkburnett. It was a big- 
acreage proposition from the start. Thanks 
to the accuracy of its geological investiga- 
tors, the Humble had more than 30 per 
cent of the area before production got under 
way. Its share of the 40,000,000-barrel 
output of last year was 9,487,870 barrels, 
or nearly one-quarter. The Humphreys 
Oil Company got 3,556,114 barrels; the 
Gulf, 3,061,890; and the Texas, 1,370,152 
barrels. 

There was another reason why the Powell 
expansion was so orderly. Texas has a con- 
servancy act administered by an oil-and- 
gas division operating in connection with 
the railroad commission. Under this act, 
individuals and companies seeking to drill 
wells must first make application and get 
permits. Furthermore, wells must be sep- 
arated by at least 150 feet. The idea be- 
hind this injunction was to prevent one well 
from draining another. These regulations, 
I might add, were promulgated after the 
furor at Burkburnett. Had they then been 
in force much petroleum could have been 
conserved. At Ranger the Government 
was able for a time to check the mad drill- 
ing because we were in the World War and 
M. L. Requa, oil controller, stopped prior- 
ity on shipments of pipe and casing. 

In some Texas fields, and especially in 
Breckinridge, operators have introduced a 
striking innovation by pooling their inter- 
ests and drilling a common well in a certain 
area. 

Here you have another antidote for the 
economic waste which so frequently comes 
in oil production. 

Texas conservancy also provides for the 
shutting-in of gas-wells. Formerly much of 
the natural gas produced went to waste in 
the hunt for the more valuable oil. In 
these Texas provisions, as well as those that 
obtain in Oklahoma, you have the germ of 
a movement which is vital to the integrity 
of our future oil: supply. 

Thus the Texas oil story, like the larger 
biography of the state, is alive with action 
and aglow with color,. The stirring drama 
of border days has been reénacted more 
than once in the development of the petro- 
leum fields. Oil is seldom dull under the 
Lone Star. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with American 
oil. The next will be devoted to the evolution of the 
Standard Oil Company. 
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It is not enough 
for a chest to 
smell like cedar! 


EAL protection from moths, 
dust and dampness is found 

only in a chest where the interior 
is fully fashioned from genuine red 
cedar heartwood with a thickness 
of at least three-quarters of an 
inch. Andit must be asair-tight as 
it is possible to make it with spe- 
cially joined panels, interlocked 
corners and perfectly fitted lid. 


The LANE is just that kind of 
a cedar chest. It affords the most 
effective and convenient security 
for your furs, woolens and daintier 
apparel, from day to day or year to 
year. And in addition every one 
of the many attractive designs is 
as fragrant and beautifully dec- 
orative as your heart can desire. 
The LANE provides an attractive 
window seat or dressing lounge for 
the foot of the bed. Some styles are 
finished in mahogany or walnut to 
match your furniture. Prices’ are 
unusually moderate everywhere. If 
your furniture or department store 


cannot supply the genuine LANE, 
write us for name of dealer who can. 


THE LANE COMPANY, INC. 
Altavista, Virginia 


LANE panels are permanently dovetailed 
Because no other cedar chést has so many 
unusual features, make sure the name LANE 


is burned inside the lid of the one you buy. 
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SURVIVAL 


He had sold off his real property, until 
there remained only the mill and the family 


“a ' homestead. He had called in his notes and 
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are fine ~ inside and out! 


c Arter wearing them for 
months, you can still look 
down at your Packards and 
say, ‘Those are fine shoes.”’ 


For theirs is the fineness of 
good leather and very skill- 
ful shoe making—a built-in 
fineness. 


Packards are made slowly. That 
adds a little to their cost but 
a lot to their wear and con- 
tinuing good looks. 


They are so firmly lashed to- 
gether with linen cables and 
the tension of leather isso unt- 
form that Packards become 
adjusted to your feet without 
bulging, running over or in 
any way losing their lines of 
sturdy elegance. 


Because there are many differ- 
ent shapes of feet and a vari- 
ety of tastes when it comes to 
style, a Packard dealer offers a 
wide selection of smart mod- 
els, worth from $9 to $12. 


If your feet trouble you ask 
to see our wonderful Phlexo- 
pedic. It is a right looking 
shoe for feet that are begin- 
ning to go wrong. 

Write to us if you don’t know 
a Packard dealer. 


M. A. PACKARD COMPANY 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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| mortgages wherever possible, so that at the 
day of his death his estate was largely a 
matter of cash and securities in bank. 
| And as the lawyer read off these bal- 
ances and the sum of these securities a stir 
swept through the room and the hall. 
Through her veil the eyes of Caleb Thorn’s 
widow grew strained with utter astonish- 
ment. Her husband had left a fortune such 
as no one in those parts had ever accumu- 
lated. His interests had been extended even 
outside the county, in directions that she 
had never suspected. She had a vision for 
an instant of a powerful man, acquiring, 
conserving, hoarding, always secretly, with 
a sort of fanatic satisfaction in his own self- 
sufficiency. 
Then this glimpse of the man she had 


| lived with for twenty-eight years gave 


place to something that could only be com- 
pared to the rush and whir of wings. They 
unfolded within her with a terrible and pain- 
ful swiftness, the wings of her long-stifled 
imagination. Money and freedom! Money 
with which to send her children on their 
way to delayed happiness. For Wilbur and 
Judith and Stephen—ah, for Stevie most 
of all! Money at last for the best surgeon 
in the land; money at last to buy beauty 
to feed his denied genius! 

There was something wild and fantastic 
in the flight of these wings. They carried 
her to far lands she had never consciously 
thought of; they showed her a graciousness 
her own life had never known—faces and 
manners gentler than any she had ever been 
surrounded by, a bright softness of living 
so far undreamed of. Longings that must 
have been lying dormant in her soul all her 
life suddenly flowered into dazzling beauty 
and became realities which soon she would 
be able to touch, to hand on to her children. 

She must have straightened up, to have 
made some gesture of ecstasy, for her son 
Wilbur touched her on the arm and brought 
her back to sight of the black box and Mr. 
Harvey behind it. The lawyer was bending 
over the long sheet of white paper, silent 
for the moment as if he hung back from 
something. Afterward it was said that in 
this pause he had glanced once, as if he be- 
sought it, at the face of his silent client. 
But Caleb Thorn’s widow saw nothing but 
that long double sheet of white paper, a 
scroll on which was written the fate of four 
persons. 

““Ah—er’’—Mr. Harvey cleared his 
throat—‘‘to proceed: ‘I, Caleb Thorn, do 
testify that the above is a true statement 
of my assets and liabilities at the above- 
mentioned date. I have labored night and 
day so that my children may have a fitting 
competence in their old age. I desire that 
my labors shall not be in vain. I therefore, 
after prayer and due cogitation, do make 
this my last will and testament to wit, as 
follows: One-third of my real property to 
which in law my beloved wife, Emily, is 
entitled, shall consist of the family home 
with its land, and a one-third interest in the 
mill known as Thorn’s Mill. The remaining 
two-thirds interest in Thorn’s Mill shall go 
to my son Wilbur. The cash and securities 
at present in bank shall be disposed as fol- 
lows: One-third of each to be placed in 
trust as per attached directions. The in- 
terest therefrom, in the approximate sum 
of twenty-five hundred dollars yearly, shall 
be for the use and maintenance of my wife 
Emily and my children, Judith and 
Stephen. This sum will be ample for théir 
comfort so long as they and my son Wilbur 
do conduct their lives in the manner that 
I believe to be best for them, to wit, as 
follows ——’”’ 

The stillness of the room was broken by 
a whispering stir as what can only be de- 
scribed as the audience leaned forward the 
better to hear, and to stare at the family 
whose future conduct was about to be pre- 
scribed. 

“*—__ in the manner that I believe to 
be best for them,’”” Mr. Harvey repeated 
nervously. “My son Wilbur shall agree 
not to sell or to mortgage his share of 
Thorn’s Mill, and to give it his personal 
daily attention for a period of not less than 
ten years from date. In this business he 
will never be a conspicuous failure, being 
by now well grounded in my principles. He 
shall endeavor’ to rid himself of certain 
fanciful ideas he once had of a less useful 
career—in which I am convinced he would 


1 | (Continued from Page 21) 


have amounted to nothing—and shall cure 
himself of a certain half-heartedness which 
interferes with competence. If he does so 


he will find himself eventually a man of 


standing in the community and my worthy 
successor. 

““My daughter Judith will renounce 
once and forever any misguided thought 
she may have had of a marriage with one 
Robert Crandall, a freethinker and a 
ne’er-do-well. I know the Crandalls root 
and branch, and they are not worthy of an 
alliance with the Thorns. I request that my 
daughter Judith remain at home with her 
mother until such time as she may marry 
into one of the families whose blood and 
achievements I respect, as follows ——’”’ 

At this point the rustling became so ex- 
cited that Lawyer Harvey paused and 
frowned over his glasses before he resumed: 
“The Raymonds, the Jordans, the Mow- 
ers—not the Mowers of Silver Creek—the 
Grover Meachams, and the heirs of Jacob 
Hannan—not of Sylvester Hannan,who was 
a profligate and repudiated his debts. I re- 
quest my wife, Emily, to see that no alliance 
except with one of these families be made 
by my daughter Judith.’”’ 

Even in that assembly of the curious 
many found it painful to look at Judith 
Thorn’s face, fiercely scarlet, with pitifully 
twitching lips. She shrank back behind her 
brother’s shoulder, her outraged stare fixed 
upon the black box. 

The lawyer from this point on read hur- 
riedly, as if he wished to be quickly through 
with his task: 


“““My son Stephen to have one year at. 


Brown’s Business Seminary, after which he 
will keep the books of Thorn’s Mill until 
such time as he shall be rid of certain vain 
imaginings. Not one cent of money is to be 
spent by him or his mother on an education 
which can only lead him into temptation 
and profligacy. I am convinced that he has 
neither the strength of will nor the ability 
to make worth while such risks. I hope for 
him that a term of practical living may 
counteract a temperament naturally vain 
and emotional. And to my beloved 
wife, Emily, I leave the task of carrying out 
these my dying requests. She will see to it 
that the above-mentioned Wilbur, Judith 
and Stephen do fulfill and honorably, to the 
best of their ability, become living monu- 
ments to my memory. She will conquer 
her natural weaknesses and strengthen 
her will to continue her life and to guide her 
children strictly in accordance with the 
above directions. . And at the end of 
ten years from date, when my children, 


‘Wilbur, Judith and Stephen, shall have 


attained to years of maturity, and my wife, 
Emily, has gained some wisdom in worldly 
affairs, the following reward shall be theirs: 

““The sum of one hundred and two thou- 
sand dollars having been placed in trust as 
per directions attached hereto, shall be, 
with its accrued interest, divided equally 
among them, providing they have strictly 
fulfilled the above conditions. But if any 
or all of them have failed to fulfill the above 
conditions, then the entire sum shall go to 
the founding of a charitable institution in 
Thorn’s Hollow, according to directions 
attached to this will.’” 

The ceasing of the lawyer’s voice was so 
sudden that silence caught the staring 
faces in all their naked greed for sensation. 

Above the rim of the black box nothing 
could be seen save the forehead and the 
craglike nose of Caleb Thorn, raised slightly 
above the shoulders on a pillow of white 
satin. But his voice seemed to hover over 
them all, the embodied voice of an undying 
will to rule; and no one would have been 
greatly surprised had Caleb Thorn sat up 
in his narrow bed and turned upon them his 
austere eyes of imperious rectitude. 

“There are certain directions ’”—the law- 
yer’s voice broke in upon this absorbing 
silence—‘‘inclosed in a note to me. Er— 
the heirs, if they accept the above condi- 
tions, which they have just heard read, are 
to—er—advance and make their accept- 
ance of the same known—er—publicly, in 
the following order’’—the lawyer looked 
down at a memorandum in his hand— 
“Stephen, Judith, Wilbur, Mrs. Emily 
Thorn.” 

He paused, passed a nervous:hand over 
his forehead, fumbled with his papers, and 
finally made a half turn so that he again 
faced the family as they sat in a short row 
against the wall. 


(Continued on Page 208) 
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CY, rbulence accelerates combustion 


as the wind fans the flame 


Che Ricardo Head increases the swirl 
of a more compact gas charge so that 
it is in a state of high turbulence at 
the instant of firing. 

Che Ricardo Head permits a more fa- 
vorable spark location in the combus- 
tion chamber. 

The Ricardo Head allows higher com- 
pression without detonation. 

Chhe Ricardo Head produces such 


promptness and completeness in 
charge-burning that the power output 
produced and the economy effected 
is greater than is obtained from stand- 
ard types of engines. 


Moreover, Ricardo Ell Head engines 
have the advantage of ability to out- 
perform other types of engines over a 
wide range of speeds and loads at 
less expense. 


An interior view of an efficient 


design of the Ricardo Head. 


United States Patent granted Nov. 
13,1923, to Waukesha Motor Co. as 
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Ricardo Ell Head Engines deserve the utmost consideration of those who 
seek to obtain greater engine performance and more for their dollar. 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY 
WAUKESHA - WISCONSIN 


New York ENO TO Woyave Detroit 


assignee of Henry Ralph Ricardo, 
the English Scientist. 
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Put your motor 


on ice 


You. can do it with a Hilab, 
because it’s leather, the right 
stuff for fan belts, and we’ve 
proved it. 


Flat or V-type, waterproof, 
slipproof, stretchproof and 
darned near wearproof, Hilabs 
will do more for your motor 
and make less fuss about it. 


Look at your present fan belt 
now instead of after it breaks 
when you need it bad, and see if 
it isn’t about time for anew one. 


Make the new one a Hilab, 
and find out how good that 
motor really is. 


Ask for “The Loom of 
Nature.” It tells the 
story of Hilab superior- 
ity interestingly and 
convincingly. 


HIDE LEATHER & BELTING CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


HiLas 


Gets more out of any cooling system 


says L. D. Payne. Frank DePries 
made over $325 profit in one day. 
Slidell and Viles sold over $25,000 

in 2 years. G. Howard earned 


made $100 a week. W. E 


can sell Findlayran up his commis- 
sions in a few months from 
them fw \ $100toover$500permonth. 
Every Home, Auto Owner, 


i Store and Factory a Live 
Prospect—L. O. Keeton, Glenn Howard, and Hinareds of 
our most successful men never sold Fire Extinguishers be- 
fore. Our special training course starts you on road to 
success first day. If now employed, we can show you how 
to make big money during spare time. No Experience 
Necessary. Get our new Sales Plan—find out how to 
make real money. Territory going fast—write today! 


The Fyr-Fyter Co., 2326 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, O. 


Awnings Ready to Put up 
DUBAN AWNINGSare madelike the finest 
custom awnings in standard sizes to fit any 
window or porch, of strikingly beautiful fast 
color striped clothand with rust-proof frames. 
Sold by leading dealers. WRITE us for free 
catalogue, samples of cloth, prices and name 
of dealer nearest to you. 

“| Look for the name DUBAN on the Awning. 

¢| Dealers wanted where we are not represented. 
The DUBAN SHADE CORP. 

174 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 206) 

“You have heard the reading of the will. 
If it is your intention to accept the condi- 
tions laid down in it you are requested to 
come forward, and standing thus’”—he 
laid one hand upon the rim of the coffin— 
“pledge yourselves to carry out the testa- 
tor’s wishes.” 

The children of Caleb Thorn sat motion- 
less, as if made immobile by their bewil- 
dered incomprehension. The widow of 
Caleb Thorn huddled under the veil that 
gave her its grotesque touch of the sinister. 
She seemed to grow smaller, meeker, more 
futile instant by instant. Her black-gloved 
fingers trembled as they moved one over 
the other. A new bead had been added to 
her rosary and she was saying it over and 
over: 

“Ten years! Ten years!” 

Lawyer Harvey made a sudden small 
movement, as if he could no longer stand 
the silence. 

““Stephen?’”’ 

His voice was sharp, like a command, 
from strain, and the boy stood up automat- 
ically. His expression was dazed, as if he 
had wakened in some frightening and mel- 
ancholy land. Like an automaton, he 
moved forward. The clubfoot, dragging, 
scratched faintly over the carpet. And then 
as he wavered forward, rounding the head 
of the black box, the painful silence of the 
room was broken by a loud, dull sound. 
The clumsy boot had hit against one of the 
trestles supporting the coffin.. It made a 
noise like a wooden shriek in that breath- 
less room. At the sound the widow started 
up to her feet as if she had been stabbed. 
Her eyes behind the black veil distended 
sharply. She threw out her arms and in an 
instant drama took possession of that room 
so long arid of reality. A cry rang through 
it, an intolerably outraged ery of anguish 
and of protest. The widow of Caleb Thorn 
darted forward toward her younger son. 

“No! No! Stevie, you shall not! No! 
I forbid you!” 

She pushed him back toward his chair so 
sharply that he stumbled and half fell into 
it. She tore back the heavy veil from over 
her face, and she leaned over the black box. 

“T refuse!’ she cried. “I refuse! I re- 
fuse!” 

And with each word her clenched fist 
came down upon the lid of the coffin. Three 
thuds, blood-freezing echoes of Stevie 
Thorn’s clubfoot striking against the tres- 
tle. The room stirred wildly. The under- 
taker, the lawyer, aghast, would have led 
her back to her chair; but she waved them 
away with a wild gesture of her arms. And 
alone she stood behind the black box. The 
small meek black bonnet weighted askew 
by the great black veil that fell down her 
back added to the something fantastically 
strange which transformed her. She ap- 
peared to grow taller, heroically younger. 
Two bright crimson spots appeared on her 
thin cheek bones—the old April touch come 
back, with madness to heighten it. 

“‘T refuse to be ruled from the grave!”’ 
she cried, and she looked down upon the 
stony face upon the white satin pillow. 
“Do you hear me? I’ve been ruled and 
governed and thwarted by you for twenty- 
eight years, and now you want to keep on 
doing it until we’re all shaped to suit you. 
Well, I refuse, and my children refuse. Ten 
years! The best ten years of their lives, like 
squirrels in a cage, to carry out your will! 
They shall not, they shall not! Do you 
hear me? I’d rather see them pauper-poor 
all their lives, and free from you, do you 
hear?”’ 

A horrified voice came from the end of 
the family row, where sat a distant relative 
of Caleb Thorn. 

“Shame, Emmy Thorn! He was a good 
man ee 

“Ha, good! Oh, yes, he was a good man, 
Sarah Thorn, if you can call a man good 
that loved himself better than anybody else 
in the world!”’ 

“Mother!” Judith Thorn stretched out 
protesting arms to the widow. 

“Be quiet!’ said Emily Thorn, with 
strange authority. ‘I’m going to tell the 
truth. He took advantage of being dead to 
humble us before everybody, and now being 
dead can’t save him from hearing my side.” 

A shiver went through the rows; one or 
two women were gasping; those in the hall 
pressed forward into the room, fascinated. 

“My side!”” The widow did not exactly 
laugh, but there was laughter in the strange 
twist to her mouth and in the inflection of 
the words. ‘‘ Nobody ever heard my side— 
least of all him. I lived with him twenty- 
eight years, and I done my best always, and 
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never once did he ask me what I thought or 
what I wanted or what I believed. He built 
this house and I never stepped inside it 
until it was done. It was his house, built 
the way he wanted, and it’s got two steps 
down into the pantry. They’ve put ten 
years on me, those steps. And it’s up here 
in this little hollow where the snow drifts 
so we can’t get out in winter. I was young 
when I come here, and I used to pray for a 
team to pass, down on the main road. And 
I’ve never been away on the train since our 
wedding trip, because he believed a woman 
should stay at home. And when my chil- 
dren wanted to go away to school he said 
the money would be wasted on them be- 
cause’’—here she did at last laugh, ‘a 
choked shrill sound—‘“‘because they were 
too much like me. He said that to me, and 
I never. forgot it. He felt that way about 
women. And I made myself small because 
I wanted peace for my children. My chil- 
dren! They were his property, like his mill 
and his men and this house and me.” 

The words poured out of her, as if from 
a very nausea of the spirit. 
bleeding, memories buried under and liv- 
ing, slights and repressions, a crescendo of 
naked revelation. Tiny tyrannies—the 
children’s names which he chose, the set- 
ting of eggs he always put a price to, the 
dun-colored dresses he bought for her. But 
over and above these things throbbed her 
resentment of his denial of her and her 
children’s right to be themselves. 

“His property, that’s what we was!’’ she 
cried wildly. ‘Like cattle to be drove 
where he wanted us to go! Wilbur drove 
into the mill when he wanted to learn to 
sing, Judy separated from the one she 
loved, Stevie sneered.at and his writing tore 
up. Stevie ——”’ 

Her face quivered, the blaze in her eyes 
flared higher. She threw back her head so 
that the veil and the bonnet slipped more 
askew, dragging her iron-gray hair back 
from her meek forehead. And her hands, 
clenched upon the rim of the black box, 
looked as if they were about to shake it 
horribly. 

“Look at my boy’s foot! It needn’t have 
been like that if his father had loved him, 
ever. On my bended knees, when Stevie 
was little, I begged him to let me take the 
boy somewhere toasurgeon, and he wouldn’t 
do it. He said it would cost too much and, 
besides, Stevie’s foot was an act of God!’’ 

The hands unclenched themselves from 
the rim of the coffin, they went up over her 
head, shaking in fury. 

“God! God!’ the horrified roomful 
heard her cry. ‘‘You’ve got him now! Let 
him hear what I’ve said!”’ 

With this last cry the preacher himself, 
shocked into action, stepped forward and 
caught at the fluttering hands. 

“Mrs. Thorn, Mrs. Thorn, you blas- 
pheme ps 

At his touch, as if a stretched wire 
snapped, Stevie’s mother became again the 
widow of Caleb Thorn. She swayed, looked 
about her with dazed eyes; and then, drag- 
ging the black veil down over her face, she 
began to cry weakly. Her daughter Judith 
and a neighbor woman led her out between 
them, meek, a small, huddled shadow of 
a woman. 

In her ugly black-walnut bed, with its 
high headboard, she lay, now and then doz- 
ing off and waking to wipe the slow tears 
from her face, while the body of Caleb 
Thorn was carried to its grave. The chil- 
dren, the two or three distant relatives of 
the dead man, returned to the house for 
supper. Just as the meal was being put on 


‘the table, Emily Thorn came down, dressed 


in her black gown, her iron-gray hair 
smoothed, her face composed. She took her 
place at the head of the table and poured 
the tea as usual, meekly and anxiously peer- 
ing to see that everyone was served. 

e The relatives left early for the drive to 
their homes, the neighbor woman’s hus- 
band called with a lighted lantern to take 
her across the field to her own house. The 
widow and her children were left alone. 
They were silent from preoccupation and 
weariness. Emily Thorn sat staring at a 
red chink of light that glowed through the 
open draft of the kitchen stove. She had 
turned her skirt back over her knees and 
was warming her feet. 

Presently she said with difficulty, “‘Do 
you—do you think I—went crazy?” 

It seemed to be the word they were wait- 
ing for. They drew their chairs about her. 
Wilbur bent and patted her shoulder. 

“No, we don’t,’”’ he said in his patient 
voice. ‘‘I guess we all understand too well 
for that.” ; 
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Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn 0 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stop 
aching, then shortly you lift it right of | 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. es 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft com, cor 
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complete unit. Not the canvas cot type but a real sag- | 
less spring mattress. CAN’T TANGLE OR KINK. j 
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writing surface. Size 6x7 
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i week ¥ 
To any boy (in U.S. A.) who sells me each week 
to folks he knows! Easy, too, for I help! To } 
start, write The Saturday Evening Post: 
Div.,817 Independence Sq.,Philadelp 


hen they began to talk about the fu- 
». There was very little bitterness in 
r disappointment, for they had scarcely 
sped the extent of the fortune they were 
puneing. The predominant note in the 
yversation was the fact that they were 
-now to plan their lives. ‘They accepted 
© mother’s action without a question. 
ly planned soberly how they could get 
«most out of the small income they 
eld have, and where they should live 
rn they had sold this house and Emily’s 
.third of the mill. Would they have 
igh to send Stevie to college, and per- 
.; to a surgeon—if it was not too late? 
, it too late now to do anything about 
yur’s voice? 

‘ney talked timidly at first; but slowly 
« eramped spirits seemed to unfold, to 
ya little from the ground. They were all 
icious still of what had lain in the parlor 
ne front of the house; but here in the 
rote kitchen, lamplit and checkered with 
enoving flames that showed through the 
¢: of the stove, they were warmed by 
“another’s nearness, by a sense of some- 
iz lifted from between them, so that 
i their eyes could meet clearly. They 
« no longer be afraid or ashamed to ac- 
«7ledge how dear they were to one an- 
h>, how completely they were their 
pier’s children. 

Vhen they had stumbled wearily up the 
13 to their rooms their mother still sat 
font of the kitchen stove. She wanted 
‘; there a while, she said, until she felt 
«sleep. No, she would not be long, she 
aiised; and she would not get to crying 
21; she just wanted to think things over 


hat she did not tell them was that she 
eled to go to bed in that black-walnut 
dvhere for so many years she and Caleb 
«lain. She had a chill feeling that he 
ist come back to that room where, night 
t¢ night for twenty-eight years, he had 
ein the habit of reviewing her mistakes 
icomissions of the day. Tonight what 
‘oocation he had for censuring her! She 
wred in her chair and her fingers went to 
tps. A wave of dreadful weakness and 
niness swept over her. He had been her 
rit; but he had been her husband, too, 
she had married him with a great love 
tr heart. And this afternoon, while he 
y\elpless in his coffin, she had defied and 
iiicly lashed him. 

sing tremblingly to her feet, she took 
}1e lamp and went down the wide hall 
‘ie parlor. ~The neighbor woman had 
mally replaced: the furniture in its usual 
ifprder, and Emily Thorn put the lamp 
| upon a marble-topped table in the 
mr of the room. Then she faced to- 
the spot between the windows where 
ejreat. black box had stood that after- 
10, : 
“Valeb’’—her whisper shivered through 
ehbom—*“‘ Caleb, I’m sorry. I’m sorry for 
| said. If you’ll forgive me I’ll forgive 
umy—my dear.” 

Er tongue stumbled over the endear- 
et which Caleb had never encouraged. 
1e;tood there for a moment with bent 
‘ai and then suddenly she was afraid. 
ievas no longer oppressed by a sense of 
st yickedness; but she was filled with 
i of something unnamable that seemed 
) | thick in the room about her. She 
jit up the lamp and went ‘toward the 
0) 
or she approached the threshold she 


ard so violently that the lamp nearly 
afd from her hand, for a long finger of 
zh had traveled across the floor of the 
illnd gone out again. 
Iteemed to Emily Thorn that she should 
| her terror until her ears caught the 
‘in’ of wheels on the driveway outside, 
adhe realized that the light had shone 
irogh the sidelights of the front door 
ona lantern on some vehicle that was 
\piaching thé house. Pressing her face 
) t narrow panes beside the door, she 
iw horse and buggy, with a lantern tied 
ndineath, drive past the door and around 
) tl side of the house. 
‘SI forced herself to carry the lamp back 
) t» kitchen, where she stood shivering 
: sound of a human yoice whoaing 
th horse at the hitching post reassured 
Then she opened the door, _ 
“sme, Mrs. Thorn; don’t be alarmed,” 
Voe called from the darkness, and Law- 
er ey came up onto the porch. 
fi, my!” she said faintly. ‘‘Come in. 
hing—wrong?”’ 
one ever drove the five miles from 
tto that house in the evening without 
tous reason. 


. that afternoon. 
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“No, no; only something—well, rather 
queer. Wait a minute. I’ll explain.” 

He threw his overcoat, damp from the 
drizzle of rain, over a chair and from a 
pocket he took the manila case she had 
seen that afternoon. This he opened has- 
tily, and she was astonished to see that his 
hands shook a little. She noticed, too, that 
there was excitement in his face. He spread 
the contents of the envelope upon the red 
cloth of the table under the lamp. All the 
papers he pushed aside save the long double 
sheet of foolscap from which he had read 
This he unfolded and 
spread before her. 

She saw the close black lines of her hus- 
band’s handwriting slanting across the page 
from top to bottom. 

“You’d better sit down,” said the law- 
yer, placing a chair for her. He seated him- 
self across the table from her. The will lay 
between them. 

“Mrs. Thorn, something has happened 
that I confess I don’t understand. I am 
ashamed to say that in reading the will this 
afternoon I overlooked something of great 
importance. How I ever came to do it, I 
don’t know.” 

He did, indeed, look as if something had 
severely shaken his self-esteem, as if he 
were apologetic and puzzled. 

“This evening,’ he went on, ‘‘after sup- 
per I went back to my office to make a copy 
of the will so you could have it tomorrow. 
In doing so I turned back the first page, 
so—and you could have knocked me over 
when I saw this.” 

He pointed to a few lines of writing on 
the back of the will. 

She glanced uncomprehendingly at the 
brief paragraph. 

“What is it?” 

“Tt’s a codicil, Mrs. Thorn. And here’s 
the extraordinary thing about it—tonight 
is the first time I’ve seen it. Believe me, if 
I had known of its existence I never would 
have read that will this afternoon. Extraor- 
dinary! How I could have failed to see it 
beats me.” 

“A codicil?” she stammered. “What 
does it mean?”’ 

“Tt means that Caleb at the last minute 
revoked, canceled, that will I read this 
afternoon. This codicil names you executor, 
with control of Caleb’s fortune, to use as 
you see fit for the best good of Wilbur, 
Judith and Stephen. Wait, I will read it 
to you.” 

The words he read were almost without 
meaning for her because of a growing pre- 
occupation with an idea that seemed sud- 
denly to engulf her consciousness. 

One phrase only stood out, like some- 
thing softly glowing: ‘‘My faithful and 
beloved wife.” 

““When—when did he write that?”’ She 
heard her own voice far off. 

“Tt is dated the sixteenth of November. 
That was the day before he died, wasn’t it? 
Do you remember, I came up here that day 
to see him? But he was sinking fast, and 
you asked me not to disturb him by talking 
to him.” 

She nodded. 

“T remember.” 

“7 had brought this envelope with his 
papers and the will, for I thought there 
might be changes he would want made. 
I recall I sat beside the bed with it in my 
hands. He seemed to be asleep, but I 
thought he might waken and want me to 
do something for him. So I sat there a few 
minutes. But I heard my horse thrashing 
around at the hitching post—he never was 
a good stander—and I went down for, 
maybe, five minutes. Mrs. Thorn, I am 
convinced he must have written that codicil 
while I was out of the room.” 

Her eyes were dilated, for now a curious 
inner excitement was washing over her, 
making it hard for her to breathe. She 
leaned forward heavily on the table, staring 
at the lawyer. 

“But, Mr. Harvey, he could not have 
written it—then,”’ she whispered. ‘Don’t 
you know he was half paralyzed those last 
few days?”’ 

“You mean you thought he was,” the 
lawyer urged. “Caleb was a strong man. 
How do we know what resources he had? 
How do we know ——”’ 

“But I tell you he hadn’t been able to 
lift his hands for three days! He hadn’t 
opened his eyes all that day.” 

The lawyer hit the long white sheet irri- 
tably with his knuckles and the sound went 
crackling through the room electrically. 

“But there’s the date, Mrs. Thorn, and 
we can’t get round it. And the handwrit- 
ing. Itis his writing, isn’t it, Mrs. Thorn?” 
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A Necessity.. Nota Luxury 


Mr. Ford Owner—You are not buy- 
ing “Just Another Accessory” when 
you pay $9.50 for a Ford Fore Door. 


Instead, you are sensibly equipping 
your Ford Touring Car or Roadster 
with an inexpensive convenience 
that forever banishes climbing over 
the side, or crawling over the other 
passengers on the front seat. 


The Ford Fore Door can be installed 
in 30 minutes—by a mechanic in less 
time—is skillfully made of the same 
material as the Ford body—and will 
be on the job until old age claims 
the car. It matches the Ford body 
exactly, so you would think it had 
been built in with the car. 


If your dealer hasn’t the Ford Fore 
Door, we willship onecomplete, with 
flanged frame and latch, prepaid, upon 
receipt of money order or certified 
check for $9.50, with complete “fool 
proof” instructions for installing. 


DEALERS: You can make big money 
selling Ford Fore Doors. Write for 
our “Live Dealer Proposition” at once. 
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Among the various time and labor saving hand 
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Instant Valcanizing 
Without Heat 


A puncture or blow-out permanently 
repaired in three minutes. Perma-loc 
vulcanizes itself instantly and no 
amount of hard driving can loosen it. 


Perma-loc isa three-ply, fabric-backed 
pure gum rubber, annealed together 
by a secret process, and fills every 
need froma simple puncture to a blow- 
out or twenty-inch cut; also for breaks 
around valve stem or when used as an 
inside casing shoe. The hotter the 
road, the tighter it sticks. A stand- 
ard patch that has served the motor- 
ist for years. 

Try Perma-loc at our risk. Until we can 
supply all dealers, we will send you a prepaid 
carton of Perma-loc, and you pay the post- 


man. $1.00. If you use it and don’t like it, 
we will gladly return your money. 


Perma-loc Mfg. Co. 
Depot A, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Send prepaid a full size carton of your instant vulcanizing 
fabric. It is understood upon delivery I will pay the post- 
man $1.00 and if the fabric is not satisfactory in every way 
you will refund my money. 
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Scully Spring covers not only 


protect—they fit! That’s the 
big advantageoftheScully. The 


metal clip-cover makes it fit, neat, 
smooth and tight—tight over the 
whole length of the spring; tight 
over the spring clips; tight at the 
ends; tight everywhere. A snappy, 
fine-looking job. If your dealer can- 
not supply, send us his name to- 
gether with name and model of your 
car and we will send you full in- 
formation. 


Scully 


SPRING PROTECTORS 


Special spring-steel clip-cover—a 
feature found only in the Scully, 
which fits closely and tightly over 
the spring clips. Note the smooth, 
snug, tight fit, ‘“‘glove-like but not 
too tight to bend” 


Hooks and a stout lac- 
ing make attachments 
easy, quick and snug. 
This is the one means 
of attaching that has 
proved superior to all 
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She bent forward, staring. But after a 


| second or two she passed her hands across 


her eyes. 

“T can’t see . 

“But you must see,” the lawyer’s voice 
squeaked. ‘Get your glasses, Mrs. Thorn, 
and try again.” 

She wavered across the kitchen to where 
a basket of darning stood, found a pair of 
spectacles and came back. Putting them 
on, she stared a long time at the reverse 
side of the will; so long a time that the 
lawyer finally demanded, “Well? It is his 
hand, isn’t it?”’ 

She looked up. And when she had swept 
the spectacles from her eyes he saw that 
something had happened to Emily Thorn. 
In her face there was a glory of triumphant 
happiness. 

“Tt is his handwriting,” she said softly. 
“But it’s the way he wrote when he was a 
young man—firm and proud.” 

The lawyer threw himself back in his 


” 


| chair with a gesture of desperation. 


“‘T don’t know what you mean!”’ he cried 
loudly, as if to reassure himself. “I don’t 


| believe in miracles, but sometimes the sick 


do rise, get their strength back for a mo- 
ment. And it’s possible ie 

The word faded into silence, a silence 
extraordinary for its quality. The woman 
across the table sat smiling at him indul- 
gently, peacefully. 

“Mr. Harvey, do you really think a dying 
man could write like that?” 

“But there’s the date—the date, Mrs. 
Thorn!” 

She looked at him wistfully, stubbornly. 

“The date don’t mean much to me.” 

“But it will to the court!” Lawyer 
Harvey shook himself as if to be rid of some- 
thing intangible that threatened his judg- 


| ment. ‘‘Of course, it’s difficult, there being 
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no witness to the signature. But the court, 
may accept the codicil.on the ground that. |- . 
it’s a holographic will, with no’contestants. | 
Yes, I’m inclined to think it’s going to be 
all right, Mrs. Thorn. And I can tell you 
I for one shall be mighty glad to see the 
money in your hands.” 

“The money don’t matter much—now.”’ 

The lawyer regarded her for a long time 
intently, with a touch of puzzled awe. Then 
with an effort he appeared to tear himself 
away from some speculation to him highly 
fantastic. 

He reached for his overcoat, dropped it,. 
looked over his shoulders at the closed door 
to the hall, and then he leaned forward 
across the table. 

“Look here, Mrs. Thorn,’’ he pleaded in 
a low voice, ‘‘when do you honestly think 
he wrote that will?” 

She lifted her gaze to meet his, and it 
seemed to him that she looked very much 
as she did when he had known her as a girl. 
And something else was in her face that he 
could not put a name to, not knowing that 
the April touch may be mystical. Her lips 
moved, but before she could speak the 
lawyer threw up a warning hand. 

“No, don’t say it!’ he cried. ‘‘Don’t 
ever say it to anyone! I know and you 
know Caleb wrote that codicil the day be- Cc 
fore Ke died.; L-don’t_ know what’sigoing on |.- 7 oe en ee ee 
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Do you want an important, 
position?) You can have one f 
the work. LaSalle experts will show y 
you step by step to success and help so 
sonal business problems. Our plan 
train during spare hours without int 
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step has helped thousands of ambit 
success. Check and mail the coupon 


queer y 
“T know when he wrote it,’’ she whispered | Dept. 471-RA Chicago, Ill. 

x 2 Gentlemen: Send without obli- 

stubbornly. . gation to me information re- 


garding course indicated below, 
also copy of your interesting 
book, ‘'Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One.” —S— 
O Business Management ( Moder: 
UO Modern Salesmanship 
O Higher Accountancy 
O Traffic Management 
0 Railway Station 
Management 
0 Law—Deg¢ree of LL.B. 
0 Commercial Law 
Oj IndustrialManagement[] Comme 
Efficiency O Effecti 
O Banking and Finance [C, P. A.| 


“All right, all right; but don’t say so. 
You don’t want folks to call you mad, do 

ou?” 

“T’m not mad,” she smiled peacefully. 
“T won’t say it—but I know what I know. 
And it has made everything all right, hap- 
pier, different.” 
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Partners in Cleanliness 


T’S such a comfort that Bon Ami comes in two forms. They’re both 
so useful. There’s Bon Ami cake for instance—the handiest thing I 
ever saw for cleaning windows, mirrors, nickel, and white woodwork. 


But when it comes to floor-coverings like linoleum and Congoleum, 
bathtubs, tiling, etc., I much prefer to use the easy-to-sprinkle Cale tortpowder 
Bon Ami powder. whichever you prefer 


Yet no matter which form of Bon Ami I use, there’s none of the Sete 
scouring required by cleansers which scrape off the dirt. Bon Ami Scratched 
Joosens dirt and smudges—then blots them up. And never a scratch am 
does it leave on even the most delicate surface. 


| Bon Ami Cakeand Bon Ami Powderare real “‘partners in cleanliness.’’ 
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T’S a mistake to think that Sun- 
kist Oranges come in but one 
size. 


There are ten sizes; and prices 
vary according to the size. 


So there are Sunkist Oranges for 
every pocketbook. Be sure to keep 
a dozen always in the house. 


One thousand million Sunkist 
Oranges are now eaten every year 
because so many people have 
learned to depend on them for 
quality. 


What are Sunkist? 


Sunkist are California’s uniformly 
good oranges, selected from the finest 
orange crops that the world produces. 


So “Sunkist” is a grade-mark as well 
as a trade-mark. 


While: sizes (and, therefore, prices) 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


A Non-profit, Co-operative Organization of 11,000 Growers 
Dept. 104, Los ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 


— 


from the fresh fruit. 


‘Ten Sizes 
‘Ten Prices™ 
— for Sunkist Orange 


Uniformly Good 


Look for This Machine 


It is being distributed by the growers of Sunkist Oranges and 
Lemons to enable soda fountains to more quickly and conveniently 
make for you pure wholesome orangeade and lemonade. 
| _ The soda fountains using the new Electrical Sunkist Fruit Juice 
| Extractor serve real orangeade and real lemonade made to your order 


_ Watch for this machine—it is your visible assurance of quality. 


differ, and appearances m 
slightly also, the eating 
“inside orange” —is uni 
“Sunkist” also brings 
ripened oranges in Spring 
as in Fall and Winter— 
fresh fruits that you can 
round whenever you desi 


Serve Dai 


Serve Sunkist Oranges | 
their healthful benefits. 
fits from fruit come with reg 
use. a 


Try oranges for ten dé 
Eat them with meals or be 
Make them your breakfas 
the healthful “ Bedtime Or. 


Remember that the bet 
oranges come 1n tissue wra) 


“Sunkist.” Look for these 
when you buy. 
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one z) 7 4 . ; : . ; 
HE first political speech I ever heard was 155 W fi ] lbert we Beverid Le pounding the table, gesticulating wildly, shaking his 


ad head like an infuriated bull and working himself up 


us were brought up. Also it showed that, Pee wis tine ae ys Rg rN to boiling heat, physically as well asemotionally. At 
- if he had lived, Abraham Lincoln might, Bema i last came a picturesque and blood-curdling climax. 


typical of the oratory upon which most of y 


‘aps, have been overthrown by the postwar - It was a great speech, everybody said, and so 


‘icians; for Lincoln’s supreme idea was the re- 


jruction of the South on the basis of 
yjierhood and good will—genuine re- 
‘1—whereas the rally-round-the-flag 
icians wanted the South treated as a 
yaered province—genuine disunion. 

{ the words for which, above all others, 
»,merican people and the world now 
“ind revere Lincoln, ‘‘with malice to- 
r none, with charity for all, . . . let 
|. . bind up the nation’s wounds’’— 
t aly the wounds of the North, the East, 
» Vest, but the wounds of the whole 
‘ia—did not fit the plans of those who, 


- litical purposes, wished to keep the _ 


roing long after it was over. 
‘herefore they fanned the embers of 
tml. They kept old war passions alive 
dven incubated new ones. Thus came 
ejudescence of that emotional speech 
ikig which in America was one after- 
ac of the French Revolution—speech 
ikig which violates every principle of 
uty, and which has done much to de- 
ofthat noble art in the United States. 
e only Republicans in the county 
ei we lived in my childhood were Union 
dirs, among the most ardent of whom 
reay father and brothers; and when we 
d political rally all of them came to the 
uny seat, a little country town whose 
+ treets were axle-deep with mud or 
kideep with dust. On the edge of the 
lat}—for it was no more—was a grove 
og and walnut trees, where we Repub- 
anheld our meetings. The Democrats 
id 1eirs a mile away on the other side of 
2 cinty seat in a wood made up mostly 
hikory trees. 


‘he Era of Animosities 


N 'HE early ’70’s, when I was a very 
sill boy, there was a Republican gath- 
ngi our Republican grove. The speaker 
is «well-known politician of the period 

d ¢typical postwar stump speaker, who 
ew iore furious at “‘the rebels’’ as the 
wv tzeded in time. 

Leg, thick, inky black hair flowed over 
s cilar, and immense black mustaches 
decto his formidable and ferocious ap- 
arace. The August sun made the sur- 
undig prairies shimmer with heat, and 
en | the shade of the trees men mopped 
eir rows, women fanned crying babies, 
d a\were as uncomfortable as they were 
thuastie. 

I st between my parents on the front 
ankwhich at either end and in the mid- 


the little barefoot boy believed it to be. After 


singing Marching Through Georgia, the 
farmers and their families got into their 
big wagons, some with fifers and drummers 
from out townships, and started home- 
ward, hurrahing for our candidates. All 
were as happy as they were patriotic. 

The very next week, under the protec- 
tion of a Democratic farmer who lived near 
us, I went to a Democratic meeting in the 
hickory grove. We took our politics seri- 
ously and none of my family would attend; 
but I wanted so badly to hear the Demo- 
cratic speech that my parents finally con- 
sented, although with reluctance and 
misgiving. 


Keeping Old Sores Open 


S TO violent delivery, exaggerated state- 
ment and lack of argument, the Dem- 
ocratic speech was almost identical with 
the Republican speech I had heard a few 
days earlier—all was denunciation, only the 
thesis was reversed. We Republicans, it 
seemed, were rascals, scoundrels and ought 
to be in jail, every last one of us. Again the 
acrobatic rage of the speaker, again the 
shedding of garments, again the lurid ad- 
jectives, again the senseless cheering, again 
the shouted encouragement.from excited 
partisans to give’m hell, again the general 
acclaim that it was a great speech, again 
the small boy’s acceptance that it was a 
great speech. 

Iwas angered and mystified. How could 
we Republicans be such a bad lot? And, 
besides, had not our Republican speaker 
called these Democrats “‘rebels’?? It did 
not connect up, but, still, I was hot for my 
clan. However, it was a great speech; there 
could be no doubt about that outstanding 
fact. So was the verbal and emotional 
tempest I had heard the week before, a great 
speech. 

The greatness of these two speeches was 
the one thing everybody agreed to. The 
partisans of neither side repeated any argu- 
ments of either speaker—there were none 
to repeat—but there was ardent rivalry as 
to which speech was the greater. The word 
“great”? was worked by everybody until 
the sweat of exhaustion poured from every 
letter of it. 

Such were the performances that, for 
several decades after the Civil War, were 
called oratory. Even today we sometimes 
hear the same kind of public speaking, es- 
pecially during political campaigns—the 
same furious delivery, the same extreme 
misstatement, the same unfairness, the 


' thicommittee, mounted the flag-draped platform, was introduced, threw off his coat same animosity, the same ignoring of fact and reason. But it is now fast disappearing, 

d vst, tore his collar and tie from his neck, replaced them with a red bandanna and it is to assist, however feebly, the restoration of the art of public speaking that I write 
diirchief which made him look more militant than ever, ran his fingers through his __ these lines. 

ne nd began. At this point it may, perhaps, be helpful to make mention of the cireumstances which 
“Cmrades! And you, the mothers, wives and sweethearts of my comrades! Who __ began to open my eyes, albeit dimly at first, to the errors of the oratory described. When 
déd our comrades? Rebels! Democrats! [Tremendous cheering. A voice: “Give’m I went to college oratorical contests were in vogue. I needed the money and simply had 
1, Jnn.”” More cheering.] Who tried to shoot the Stars and Stripes from the heavens? _ to take the prizes; it was a matter of necessity rather than of ambition. I looked with 
els Democrats!” So the orator in a crimson torrent raged on, waving the flag, freshman awe upon the college orators of the upper classes, but their methods seemed 


e ne on logs. The speaker, escorted 
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artificial and unconvincing. Country-bréed youth though 


I was, I could see that; and others, I found, thought the 


same. 

Not until my senior year did we have a professor of 
oratory. I got no instruction or training until then, and 
had to think out for myself the elements of the subject. So, 
finally, I concluded that the basis of public speaking is this: 

An audience is a composite person; therefore what will 
please, persuade or convince an individual will do the same 
with a collection of individuals. The 
only difference is that since an audi- 
ence is larger, tone and gesture should 
be stronger, but only enough stronger 
to fill the eye and ear of that com- 
posite person. From this idea flow 
the rules of the art of public speaking 
which I shall presently state. 

Not until my twentieth year did I 
have an opportunity to hear a real 
orator, a master of the art; and that 
event confirmed the soundness of the 
theory set out above. In a Middle 
Western town where I then chanced 
to be—I was a book agent that sum- 
mer—Col. Robert G. Ingersoll de- 
livered one of his celebrated lectures. 
In every respect he was the reverse 
of the stump speakers described at the 
beginning of this article. 

In the first place, he was perfectly 
attired, freshly shaved, well groomed, 
neatly turned out in every particular. 
He came to the front of the platform 
in the most natural manner and, look- 
ing us in the eye in a friendly fashion, 
began to talk to us as if he were con- 
versing with each of us personally. 

He stood still, made no gestures 
for a long time, and when they came 
at last they were seemingly so spon- 
taneous and unstudied that we 
scarcely noticed them, so mucha part ~ 
of his spoken word did they appear to 
be. . His gestures added to the force 
of his remarks. Only once did he show emotion, and then it 
was so appropriate, so obviously sincere, gestures so well 
expressing the physical reaction of his sentiments, that 
even this outburst was engaging. 

In short, everything about Colonel Ingersoll was pleas- 
ing, nothing was repellent—a prime requisite to the 
winning of a cordial hearing from any audience, big or 
little, rough or polite. Above all, he was the master of his 
subject—he knew all that was to be known about it at that 
time. Even the lilt of his rhetoric was made attractive; and 
be it said, in passing, that his blank-verse style was the 
only thing in the oratory of Colonel Ingersoll the good 
taste of which might, perhaps, be open to criticism. 

At any rate, considered exclusively from the point of 
view of oratory as an art and without reference to his 
opinions, Ingersoll was one of the four greatest public 
speakers America has produced—that is, one of the four 
greatest artists. If we are to credit tradition, the others 
were Daniel Webster, Wendell Phillips and Patrick Henry. 

In the case of Patrick Henry we deal with a genuine 
case of that misused and overworked word, genius. By 
means of his natural gifts Henry supplied all that example 
and study can give, although it is certain that he bestowed 
a great deal of thought upon the subject. 


Oratory as a Fine Art 


Bee taking up the basic rules, the observance of 
which constitutes the art of public speaking, we must 
get it firmly in mind and bear it in mind all the time that 
oratory is an art in the sense that music, painting, sculp- 
ture, and the like, are arts, or rather phases of art, since art 
is one and the same thing however manifested. 

For art is the most finished expression of truth in its 
myriad aspects, with the least possible obstruction in that 
presentation, so that those who hear or look can get most 
clearly and easily the thing presented. It follows that art 
is the highest functioning of the mind and soul of man; and 
it follows, too, that it requires the utmost instruction, 
training and practice to become an artist of any kind. 

Take music, for example: Nobody would dare play 
upon the piano or any musical instrument without having 
studied not only that instrument but the elements of 
music. If possible, singing is even harder. Or take acting: 
Years of practice after correct teaching are essential to the 
making of the accomplished actor—one who performs so 
well that the auditor is made to feel that all is natural and 
without effort. Was it not Emerson who said that a com- 
pany of the poorest professionals is better than a company 
of the best amateurs? 

Or painting! It would be absurd to attempt to produce 
a masterpiece on canvas without learning even the prin- 
ciples of drawing, to say nothing of having a knowledge of 
colors. But these essentials are only the A B C’s of the 


The Speechis Supposed to be an Intellec- 
tual Performance, Not a Physical Feat 


education necessary to produce a good painting of any 
kind. 

And so with any phase of art whatever. Nobody would 
think of attempting it without information and training. 
For that matter, shoeing a horse, driving an automobile, 
laying brick, keeping books, running a furrow, selling 
goods—nearly everything requires knowledge and experi- 
ence. Yet, curiously enough, most of us feel that we can 
practice without knowledge or effort the two oldest and 
noblest of the fine arts, writing and 
speaking. 

For the purposes of this article 
the origin of this obsession, though 
interesting, is, perhaps, not impor- 
tant. It is enough to know that it is 
quite general. So, since publicspeak- 
ing is one of the two methods of shap- 
ing public opinion, let us look into 
the rules and principles of this art— 
rules and principles which the speaker 
must understand and obey as much 
as the musician, singer, actor, painter 
or sculptor must understand and 
obey those of his or her art. 

For public speaking is steadily be- 


are being advanced, some excellent, 
others unsound, the advocates of all 
striving*to influence the public. The 
press has not and never can take 
the place of personal appeal; though 
justly influential, it is not decisive. 
So it is indispensable that leaders of 
opinion shall be able to state their 
views effectively by word of mouth. 
This is especially true of legislators 
and executives, particularly the lat- 
ter, since they must present policies 
and plans to the people with clearness 
and force. 

Of course one must have some 
natural aptitude for speaking, just 


writing, salesmanship, inventing or 
anything else. All the rules in the world and a lifetime of 


practice could not make a Fritz-Kreisler into a Henry Ford, 
an Edison into a Paderewski, or a Theodore Roosevelt 
into a John D. Rockefeller. But, assuming the natural ¢ en- : 


dowment, knowledge and practice of the rules of the art are 
indispensable to the making of the finished orator. | »- 
Though the natural-born orator has advantages, any 
young man of average intelligence with uncommon in- 
dustry and determination can become an acceptable pub- 
lic speaker. But he must study and work hard to gain that 


end. If he does so, however, and keeps everlastingly at it, - 


he will, at last, do better than one who has oratorical gifts 
and does not improve them. 

Shall we, then, consider what constitutes the art of pub- 
lic speaking? 

As to composition and structure of the speech, the rules 
of that art may be summarized thus: 
Speak only when you have something to say. 


~ coming more important. New ideas , To do so is immoral and worse—it is to be a publij 


as is the case with singing, painting, 


often did argue on both sides of a question: 
resorted to meretricious devices in delivery. _ 


cult question put to him during his speech by al 


' traveler who was present was so captivated that 


. became known, all illustrative of trickery. 
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Speak only what you believe to be true. 

Prepare thoroughly. 

Be clear. 

Stick to your subject. 

Be fair. 

Be brief. 

The maxims as to delivery can be stated more a) 
priately when we reach the discussion of that pha 


-speech making. So let us now take up the rules just 


tioned. 3 
First of all, then, speak only when you have some 
tosay. Besure that you have a message to deliver, 


right to speak in public unless he is so charged wit 
subject and the time and occasion are so ripe for the k 

that every word will be fruitful of a deed—that i ia 
tion and action on the part of those who listen. 2 


Insincerity Fatal . 
| 


HIS means, of course, utter sincerity. Never unde: 

circumstances or for any reward tell an audience 
you yourself do not believe or are even indifferent | 
Even from the lowest point .of view, to speak a 
convictions or without convictions is fatal to the spi! 
sooner or later the public gets on to the oe | 
speaker’s influence is destroyed. 

Thereafter people may go to hear such a 
they do so only to be amused and entertained, 1 
struction and guidance. To the hearers the spi 
become nothing more than a play actor—not te 
much, indeed, since the actor performs for entertai 
an exhibition of art, whereas the speaker descril 
under false colors and is neither orator nor actor. 

Many years ago a distinguished speaker with 
torical gifts and thoroughly familiar with the me 
nical rules of the art lost his public influence 
was seldom in earnest, and. the idea of his insine 
came general. i 

He was as inconstant as he was felicitous; h 


ciples, could argue on one side as ably as on the | 
Mo 


_ For example: Once in a campaign he achieve 
before a great audience by-answering aptly and 
seemingly, was merely one’ of his hearers. A com 
to hear the celebrated orator at a meeting ’so! 
in another state; and at the same point in thes 
the same man asked the same question, whi 
swered in the same way. It turned out that the que 
was the speaker’s secretary. Other incidents of th 


The outcome of the whole matter—variableness, | ! 
in wabbling, sensational devices—was that the publ 
faith in this man’s intellectual integrity and the} 
people went to hear him only to be diverted. 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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[re November night came on ominously. 


‘Yes, Miss; Cut. 


WY 


It was pitch dark, as black as a pocket; 

the wind, too, with the falling of the sun, 
adwhipped around into a gale; and as the 
oribound express, already late, slacked down 
yr he stop at Naumkeag Junction a sudden flaw of sleet 
ered against the car windows, the frozen pellets 
ittng on the glass like shot. A dirty night, no mistake! 
i ws getting dirtier, too, as the night wore on. 

Te station, a huddle of dingy sheds set down in the 
pelrailroad yard, stood where it got the full sweep of the 
ooling gusts; and out on the platform, once he’d quit 
ae rarmth and lighted comfort of the train, Blandon 
alti irresolutely, staggered by the darkness and the 
tor. In Sunda, the place he’d come back from that 
vee] it would be warm and starlit tonight, a spicy balmy 
ir \fting in across the Straits; on the beach, too—the 
trigof yellow sands backed by its wall of lush, tropic 
ing—the white curd of surf would be crumbling softly, 
rooing a lullaby. Sunda, though, was ten thousand 
‘ldlor so across the world. This was New England— 

ett and as still another gust whooped down 

, buffeting him like flails, Blandon cursed the 
mfeheaded impulse that had let him in for the journey 

Ws on. 

A)bol’s errand—that was what it was! A fool’s waste 

tie and energy; and, if so, it’s certain he should have 

ent judge. Few could have been better judges, per- 

Psas the past few years might testify. 

TE war was, of course, dim history by now; but ever 

she morning of November 11, 1918, when he had 
tawid out of an Argonne shell hole, bewildered by the 

iddi quiet, the curtain to all the murderous excitement 
ed ben through, it had seemed Jerry Blandon’s luck to 
*#t nxed up in a surprising number of just such doings as 
je hphazard business he was on tonight. The war hav- 
gz eed, it was as if it had ended with it, too, any taste 
> have had for the cut-and-dried routine of daily 
‘le, te orderly and ordinary. So it seemed, at all events; 
pa at was why in New York that morning he had 


1D 
LDV 


ILLUSTRATED 


It Was Cut Just Outside the Library Wall.’®? His Voice Quavered Anew as He Spoke 


SS 


AYA | 


BY HENRY 


chucked a few things into his bag and hopped aboard the 
first train for the north. It was a whim, a mere impulse, 
like all the rest. 

A calendar was pinned to the wall of the furnished room 
that for the moment he called home; and as he awoke and 
his eye caught the date he had sat up with a jerk among 
the pillows. The day was November eleventh—Armistice 
Day; though he had no need of the calendar to tell him 
that. 

For an instant the dowdy lodging and its surround- 
ings faded from his sight, and into his mind’s eye swam 
the fragmentary picture of another time and place— 
France, a strip of No Man’s Land. In the foreground, 
curiously, was the same shell hole from which he had 
crawled the moment the firing had stopped; the firing, 
though, hadn’t stopped as yet. Somewhere over by Etain 
a battery of Fritzy’s 77’s had the range; and in the hole a 
knot of khaki-clad figures lay low, hunting cover, Blan- 
don one of them; and-another, Norris Colquitt, his pal 
and bunky. 

A shell had just burst on the crater’s edge, showering 
them with dirt; and wiping the mud from his face and 
eyes he’d jogged Colquitt with his elbow. 

“T say, Norry, listen. If ever we get out of this, let’s 
celebrate. Understand? Promise you’ll get together with 
me every year and make a day of it!” 

He recalled an echo of his chattering earnestness. He 
remembered, too, the grin Colquitt had given him. ‘All 
right, Jerry, if you say so.” 

“You bet I say so!’’ Blandon had averred. “‘Novem- 
ber eleventh, don’t forget!’ 

Solemnly, too, he had made Colquitt shake hands on 
it; but as he’d stared at the calendar this morning a sud- 
den twinge stabbed him to the quick. It had been four 
years since he’d last laid eyes on that one-time sworn pal 
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of his; worse than that, it had been as many 
years since he had so much as let Colquitt 
hear he was still on earth. With Blandon, 
however, any impulse was to act; and an hour 
later, his bag packed and his ticket bought, 
he had stopped.at the telegraph counter in the Grand 
Central Station long enough to scribble a hasty message 
Norris CoLQuirtt, 

WICKSHIRE, MAss. 

Still alive and haven’t forgotten the day. Meet me on the 


5:29 at Naumkeag Junction. 
J. B. BLANDON, 


Naumkeag, it appeared, was the nearest stop to Wick- 
shire, Colquitt’s home address. For Wickshire itself, as 
also it appeared, there would be no train till the day fol- 
lowing; and, with the impulse hot in him, naturally he 
hadn’t considered waiting till then. Long before the train, 
however, got up into the Massachusetts hills Blandon had 
begun heartily to repent his helter-skelter haste. The 
bubbling impulsiveness of the telegram he regretted too. A 
lot can happen in five years’ time; it had happened to him, 
at any rate, he remembered; and as the hours passed and 
the train rumbling along flitted on its way through the 
crowded New England landscape he had sat slouched 
down on a seat in the smoking car, scowling through the 
window at the passing view. The towns and villages and 
their endless congeries of shops, mills, factories and found- 
ries signified little to his idle eyes. All were alike. They 
were one and all cut from the selfsame piece and pattern. 
Dumps! Burgs! One-hoss holes-in-the-ground! A man, 
in fact, might as well be dead and buried as to try to live in 
them; and after Papeete and Penang, Shanghai and Sin- 
gapore—these or the other places he knew—the mere sight 
bored him till he yawned. 

That wasn’t all of it either. What if Norry Colquitt 
had gone and got himself mulled up in the life of some such 
burg as these? The mere thought had given him the jumps. 
Such things happen, though; and, in the five years he’d 
rambled around from pillar to post in search of whatever 
it was the end of the war had ended, too he had run into 
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more than one old pal who had turned soft—that is, gone 
back to grubbing in some mill or shop or business office. 
What’s more, the meeting with them hadn’t been what 
you’d call enlivening. One and all, they had changed a 
heap since the old foot-loose days over in France; and if 
Colquitt, too, had changed Gad! How was he sure 
Colquitt would be even glad to see him? Besides Colquitt, 
too, were the other people he’d have to stack up 

against. What had he let himself in for anyway? 

Two other passengers had alighted with him 
at the junction. They were a portly, well-dressed 
man and his companion, a woman of the same 
fat, complacent sort; and a grunt came from 
Blandon as he saw them on ahead and fighting 
their way against the gusts. They were a sample 
of the kind, no doubt, he’d have to stack up 
against—business people, home folks. Pshaw! 

The two had sat at the same table with him in 
the dining car, and halfway through the meal he 
had awakened abruptly to their talk. It was 
nothing much, merely talk; but in the mood he 
was in, it had managed aptly enough to get in un- 
der hisskin. Withaset jaw he’d sat and listened. 

The train was just passing through a 
town—another dump, a burg like all the 
others. In honor of the day flags were 
flying and somewhere a band was blaring 
out a quick-step. Then, on the near-by 
village green, a column of khaki-clad 
figures heaved into view; and as they 
caught the eye of the pudgy, fat-jowled 
man across the table a choleric snort 
emerged from him. 

“Soldiers, huh! Can’t forget the war 
yet, can they? Why the devil don’t they 
get back to work?”’ 

That wasn’t all. Regardless of the 
service button in Blandon’s coat lapel, as 
the train sped on the fat man had opened 
up, damning the war in general and 
soldiers in particular. To them he attrib- 
uted all the unrest and idleness blocking 
the world’s progress, business especially. 
“* Apout time th’ loafers forgot th’ war and 
got down to brass tacks again!”’ 

Blandon was tempted for a moment to 
turn loose on him. He hadn’t though. 
Pushing back his chair, he had left his 
meal unfinished and returned morosely to 
his seat in the smoking car. Birds like 
this represented the world’s feeling toward 
men who’d done their job in France. The 
war was over, that was all; soldiers 
weren’t needed any more; and though it 
once had been thestyle to make a hero out 
of every lad in khaki, it was nowadays just 
as a girl—one he’d trailed for a while—had 
once put it to him. ‘‘The war was your 
job of course; but aren’t you ever going 
to get another?”’ 

He hadn’t forgotten that. 

He hadn’t forgotten, either, the girl who 
said it. Incidentally, she hailed from 
somewhere up in this same neck of 
woods— Massachusetts; though never 
mind about that. What did she mean—a 
job? If work was what she’d meant, what 
did she call what he had been doing since 
the war? A job, eh? He’d had more 
jobs than he could remember; though 
never mind that either. The point was, 
if Norry Colquitt, too, had turned soft, 
his life spent in drudging away in some mill or shop or 
business office, what kind of front would he put up when 
his old skeesicks, his bud and bunky, dropped out of the 
blue on him like a brick off a chimney top? That was the 
question. 

One way or the other, though, it was too late now to turn 
back. The express, its car doors closed, already was under 
way; and as it swept on out of the station, its tail lights 
blinking around the turn of a near-by bend, Blandon 
watched it go regretfully. Then, swinging on his heel, he 
faced about, his eyes as he stalked along searching the 
platform eagerly for a first glimpse of his pal’s familiar 
figure. 

There was no Colquitt to be seen. Colquitt hadn’t come 
to meet him! 

A half dozen cars were lined up at the station; and 
uncertainly Blandon made his way toward them. Perhaps 
Colquitt hadn’t shook him down after all. Four of the 
ears were trucks, drays from the spinning mills at Black- 
hall; while the fifth was a small touring car, a flivy. If 
Colquitt had sent for him instead of coming in person it 
would be a rig like the flivver, he figured; but as he walked 
toward it the car got under way and scuttled off up the 
road. 

That left only one other car, this a huge high-powered 
limousine. 


The machine, its varnish and polished metal glinting in 
the rays from the station lamps, stood at the farther end 
of the platform; and he edged toward it doubtfully. His 
doubts, too, were of short duration. The car hadn’t been 
sent for him, that was certain; for a chauffeur in livery had 
the door open and a man and a woman, the same fat, well- 
fed pair from the train, already were clambering aboard. 


A Top:Light Inside Gave a Glimpse of His Face—a Rat’s Face, Putty Hued and Crafty 


Blandon halted blankly. If his telegram hadn’t been 
delivered—that, or if Colquitt deliberately had given him 
the sack—it meant he was left stranded for the night. But 
Norry, he felt sure, never would turn a trick like that on 
him; there was some mistake, he was certain; and con- 
vinced of it he turned back through the darkness to where 
a light gleamed from the station window. 

Inside, the station agent was shutting up for the night. 
“Ain’t got any phone,”’ he replied crustily to Blandon’s 
query. As crustily he added, ‘‘You can’t phone Wick- 
shire, anyways; not tonight. The storm’s put the wire 
out 0’ biz.” 

“Can I get a car?” asked Blandon. 

No. There was no garage at Naumkeag. The nearest 
was at Blackhall, three miles east; and if Blandon wanted 
a car he’d have to hoof it there. Evidently in a hurry to 
get home to his evening meal the man was slamming down 
the ticket window when Blandon stopped him. 

“‘T’m a stranger here. I’ve got to get to Wickshire some- 
how. How far is it to walk?” 

“Seven mile; near to eight,’ grunted the agent. 

Blandon was stumped, 

The sniff of phosgene gas he had picked up somewhere 
around Ipieds at Chateau-Thierry was a patent reason why 
he couldn’t hoof eight miles of a country road on any night 
like this; still he must do something. The last train 
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back to New York had gone; there would be none ot} 
till the morning;. and, his face puckered with concern, 
made a last try at the station agent. 

“See here, my friend, can’t you help me? Tell ; 
how to get to Wickshire tonight, and I’ll be glad to ma 
it worth your while.” Then he asked, “Do you kn 
Norris Colquitt there?” 

“Colquitt?’’ The man started, th 
gave him a sudden look. “Is that whe 
you’re going?”’ he asked curiously. 

It was, yes, providing there was a 
way to manage it; and when Bland 
nodded, for a moment the agent studi 
him covertly. 

“Say,” he said abruptly, “are you 
detective?”’ 

It was Blandon’s turn to stare. 

The look of lively interest in the ma 
face was unmistakable. Its gleam, too, 
vulgar, prying curiosity was as eyide 
Blandon, however, was not concer; 
with that. A detective? 

“What do you mean?” he demani 
sharply. Then,struck by another thoug 
he added as sharply, “Is anything wr 
at Mr. Colquitt’s?”’ 

An evasive unintelligible mumble ca 
from the man behind the window; ;| 
his eyes narrowed, his brow ruffled wit. 
scowl of mixed surprise and resentme | 
Blandon peered at the fellow. The) 
loquy, however, was destined to go | 
further. 

“T say!’ he was saying, his own ¢} 
crisp, when the door behind him }, 
thrown open, a cloud of sleet and si’ 
volleying into the waiting room as | 
wind swept through it. Then the 1/ 
who had entered turned and braced ; 
shoulder against the door, grunting a} 
sought to close it. Big and muscula: 
he was, though, it was a toss-up whel' 
he or the wind would win the strug| 
The gust waning, however, the neweo ! 
got the door shut, and swinging aroun 
stared across the dimly lighted wai; 
room. 

A heavy storm coat enveloped him § 
collar turned up about his ears; his - 
tures were further hidden, too, bya ¢1 
cap drawn down about his brows. F i 
under its peak he scowled with a fit 
surliness at the man beside the tilt 
window. 

“Are you J. B. Blandon?”’ he as i 
demanded, rather. 

Blandon breathed with relief. As) 
too, leaped into his eyes as he turnt 0 
the newcomer. Good old Norry! N'/; 
of course, hadn’t turned him down. | 

“You’re from Mr. Colquitt’s, a t 
you?’’ he exclaimed. : 

The man nodded, the nod brief. “® 
car’s outside. Come along,” he dir 
grufily. 

Blandon was only too glad. Pickir r 
his bag he followed. a 

The dim light, the way, too, his jt 
was shrouded in cap and storm coal 
little to tell what he was. He mighi 
servant, a chauffeur, or, for that mi: 
he could have been as well a memt 0 
Colquitt’s own family. One or the other, though, hii 
brusqueness was something not to be mistaken; and, |" 
ing the guest with his bag to struggle along as be” 
could, in crusty silence he stalked on through the g!! 
heading toward the farther end of the platform. Out’ 
the headlights of a car flared into the dark. J 

The machine was another big, high-powered lime 
like the one the couple from the train had clambered 
and as Blandon saw, it must have come full tilt ov! 
road from Wickshire. Fore and aft it was splashei! 
spattered with mud; its windshield and windows, too © 
caked with frozen snow. He gave little heed to that 
ever. Quickening his step, he ranged up beside the” 

“Mr. Colquitt’s all right, isn’t he?” he ven 
“Nothing’s wrong with him, I hope?” 

““Wrong?”? Over his shoulder the fellow in the 
coat darted a sudden look at Blandon. “What di 
mean—wrong?”’ é he. 

The sharp aggressiveness of his tone was disconoys 
and Blandon glanced at him queerly. ‘I was just q 

k 


that’s all,” he parried. j 
His companion still peered at him as he strode 
““Why were you asking?”’ he repeated. A. 
Blandon lightly laughed. ‘It’s nothing,” he 
“Just something the station agent asked.” He let 
again. ‘‘He wanted to know if I was a detective. 


, 
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The man beside him stopped abruptly. “‘A what?” 
“A detective,” repeated Blandon; and he was conscious 
it in the darkness the other’s eyes were fastened on him 
a look of lingering and penetrating intentness. Then he 
iwled, ‘‘You’re not one, by any chance, are you?” 
‘What’s that?”’ Blandon snapped. 
\ grunt was the man’s reply, and under his collar Blan- 
1 felt his skin grow hot. It was the man’s tone, though, 
much as the question he had put, that roused his ire; 
j as the fellow strode on again, heedless, it seemed, of 
yer Blandon or his rising wrath, Blandon tracked after 
1, his anger on the hair trigger now. 

‘See here!’’ he said, his tone direct; ‘‘I asked you a 
sstion. Is Mr. Colquitt all right? I want to know if he 
' my telegram, or did someone else send you to meet 
9 92 
‘here was a momentary silence. Then his companion 
‘ke, his tone a little less abrupt and brusque. ‘Mr. 
'quitt’s away. Mrs. Colquitt got your wire.” 

Mrs. Colquitt?’’ inquired Blandon. 

‘Yes. Mr. Colquitt’s wife.” 

His wife?”’ 

nother grunt. The hulking figure shot down another 
sce. “You knew he was married, didn’t you?” 

> was news to Blandon. It was news, too, of a nature to 
i to his other uneasy perplexities the question of the 
eome that awaited him at Wickshire. With Colquitt 
ay from home, things were at the best somewhat mixed; 
4 to find himself set down like this, alone in a strange 
9sehold with a woman he’d never heard of before, much 
sseen—phew! “My eye!’”’ Blandon was mumbling to 
uself when there was a sudden interruption. 

hey were halfway along the platform, his companion 
iling on ahead, when with a start, then a muffled excla- 
zion, the man stopped short. The next instant a shout 
aed from his throat; and hurtling forward, his stalwart 
ze propelled at a gait one hardly would have thought 
ky for a man of his weight and stature, he darted into 
“jarkness. Blandon stared, bewildered. Racing on, the 
a tore open the flap of his storm coat; and with a hand 
siath it he fumbled at his hip. A moment later, as he 
med on under the rays of a near-by lamp, a glint of 
ud metal flashed into view in his hand. 
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It was toward the limousine he ran. A figure creeping 
up out of the gloom had stealthily opened the front door of 
the car, and already at work on the starting mechanism 
and the gear shift he was striving to get the car under way. 
A top-light inside gave a glimpse of his face—a rat’s face, 
putty hued and crafty. It was all quick as a flash, how- 
ever; for all at once the man in the car seemed to sense the 
nearness of that bulky figure charging toward him; and 
with a quick frightened glance, then a squeal of sudden 
fright, he squirmed out from under the steering wheel and 
tumbled rather than jumped to the ground alongside. The 
next moment he was gone, lost in the blank wall of darkness 
and flying snow. 

“‘T say, that was close!’’ drawled Blandon as he reached 
the car. Close, in fact. In another moment the marauder 
would have been off with the car, leaving them stranded, 
out of luck; and with a chuckle Blandon added, ‘‘Seems 
like a regular place, this burg. A little life in it, after all. 
I wouldn’t have given it credit for that much excitement!”’ 

To this, however, his companion made no reply. He 
stood at the platform’s edge, the pistol still gripped in his 
hand; and after a moment a mumbling, half-heard mutter 
came from him. ‘Queer!’ he growled. ‘‘ Damned queer!” 
His jaw set, he kept on staring into the wall of darkness. 

Blandon eyed him curiously. The man’s face, like his 
voice, was filled with a wondering concern. 

‘“What’s queer?” he inquired. 

His companion turned from him evasively. ‘‘Nothing,” 
he mumbled. 

Nothing? Blandon took another look at him. “The 
fellow tried to steal the car; that was all, wasn’t it?’’ he 
remarked. 

A growl, sulky and contemptuous, rumbled from the 
other’s throat. ‘‘That’s what you think!” he returned. 

Blandon gaped at him. 

The remark, this and the look of uneasy wonder that still 
wried up the chauffeur’s face were enough to excite anyone 
to wonder; and filled with it, he gave his companion a 
closer, more searching look. Who was the fellow anyway? 
Was he a chauffeur or what? He still stood at the plat- 
form’s edge, the pistol in his hand, and Blandon eyed it 
momentarily. It was an army gat, he saw—an automatic 
of the usual service type; and though guns of that sort 


were familiar enough to him he was himself willing to admit 
now that something in’ the wind was queer. As queer as 
anything was the fact that Colquitt’s chauffeur—if he 
were that—should go about armed like this. As queer, too, 
was the man’s lurking uneasiness, his patent apprehensive- 
ness at what had taken place. Thrusting the pistol into his 
pocket he clambered aboard the car. ‘‘Getin!’’ he directed 
crisply. 

Blandon silently obeyed. Putting his bag into the car, he 
climbed in after it; and the chauffeur started the engine. 

“Damned queer!”’ Blandon heard him mumble again. 
Then, as the limousine got under way, over his shoulder he 
shot a question at the passenger. His tone and the ques- 
tion he put were as if he had been briefly reminded of some- 
thing. “You got a gun?”’ he demanded. 

Blandon had no gun. It had been a long while since he’d 
thought it needful to tote a gat; and in any neck of woods 
like this it never would have occurred to him. 

“Why do you ask?” he inquired. 

Another growl. “I want to make sure, that’s all.” 

Did he, though? That, too, was queer; and Blandon 
drawled, ‘‘Why do you wish to make sure?”’ 

His companion didn’t trouble himself to reply. Stepping 
on the gas he shot the car ahead; and as it plunged on into 
the gloom, bounding and bumping over the frozen ruts, 
Blandon leaned back among the cushions, his mind again 
stirred curiously with the uneasy reflection of what awaited 
him at his journey’s end. About it, one thing, at any rate, 
seemed certain. If it was a welcome he wanted, its begin- 
nings were warm enough. 


Ir 


ROM Naumkeag Junction the road to Wickshire runs 

for a piece along the flat level of the Blackhall Valley, 
after which it turns westward from the river and strikes 
into the high ground of the Pamquid Hills. The country 
here changes swiftly. The towns and hamlets with their 
open fields drop behind; and in place of these a ragged 
woodland walls in the road on either hand. It is not till 
the highway breaks down along the opposite slope from the 
river that the country widens out again, and towns and 
villages with their open fields reappear. 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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As the Hooded Footpad Looked in at Them He Had Cried Out Sharply, the Cry a Squeal as of Alarm 
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running 
Ellis Is- 


land. In the al- 
manacs they hang 
a heavy title to it. 
They callit United 
States Commis- 
sioner of Immigra- 
tion at the Port of 
New York, and 
that is all very 
regular and com- 
fortable—just an- 
other variety of 
commissioner. 
New York is a 
cluster of islands 
surrounded by 
commissioners, 
anyhow; one more 
or less disturbs no- 
body. 

But the minute 
I say the words 
‘Hillis. Island,”’ 
then what a differ- 
ence! The arched 
eyebrow, the 
drawn look of 
pain, the gasp of 
amazement—they 
all come marching 
up together, with 
a big question 
mark in front of 
them. 


“Er—Ellis Is- 
land?” 

“You’re the 
one who ——”’ 

Yes,-good 
friend, I’m the one 
who. Steady 


now—easy! 
There, that’s bet- 
ter. And you 
don’t have to explain your emotions or even finish the 
sentence. I’ll do that for you by saying that I’m the one 
who sees more immigrants go by, year in and year out, 
than anybody else in the world you ever heard of. And 
the more I see go by, the stronger is my wish that fewer 
would go by—a smaller quantity and a better quality—or, 
with certain exceptions, none at all for a while. 

Perhaps that will surprise you. If it does, let me say 
that it surprises me even more. The last thing in my mind 
when I took hold of this Ellis Island job in July of 1923 was 
that within a year I should come to the settled conviction 
that our United States of America will do better for a time 
without more immigrants. In point of fact I thought 
nothing about it then. The handling of the immigrants 

. who were already swarming at the gate took every waking 
minute. The straightening out of human woes and tangles, 
caused by provisions of our present law, gripped every 
moment and every emotion. The immediate problem 
eclipsed allelse. But every day the immigrants were going 
by in the thousands, and it is from this actual experience of 
living with them that old doubts, old half-formed queries 
of other years have ripened into a definite belief in restric- 
tion of immigration. Let me tell you why I believe in that. 
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The City of Immigrants 


Y FIRST glimpse of the immigrant came when I was ten 

years old. A mile from my village a contractor was dig- 
ging away the side ofa hill. All about the hill was the coun- 
tryside—green trees, fields, flowers; it was only where the 
digging went on that the deepening gash of yellow clay 
showed mankind’s determination to destroy beauty where 
he can. But that was nothing at all beside the life and 
habits of the twenty Italian immigrant laborers who did 
the digging. They might have belonged to any one of a 
dozen other nationalities; they just happened to be 
Italians this time. They lived together in an old freight car 
anchored at the foot of the yellow gash in the hillside, near 
a stream. The defiance of sanitation was beyond descrip- 
tion. They had no recreation beyond shooting off the song 
birds of the neighborhood. They worked hard, for small 
pay, and spent nothing. They knew no Englisi:. Disliked, 
at times feared, these immigrant slaves formed an unclean 
oasis in a clean American countryside, exploited and de- 
graded by our own American employers who had imported 
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them for the dollars that were in it. The whole of the blame 
falls on the American; those Italians were mere instru- 
ments in our own greedy hands. They needed the money 
and they knew no better. 

But were they a helpful addition to the nation’s life? All 
over the land we have planted—and still plant to this day, 
as they come through Ellis Island—these same colonies of 
cheap labor. Will an American ever work in one of them? 
Will American men perform the honorable labor of Amer- 
ica as long as we thus degrade the immigrant into the 
doing of it? No, he will choose different company. And 
the longer we let the foreigner do our hard work, the 
sooner we shall become soft ourselves—a race of white- 
collared tenderfeet. To reflect that every foreign laborer 
of that kind may for the asking, and within five years after 
he leaves Ellis Island, acquire the right to an American 
vote is to add further anxiety. His vote is just as valuable 
as yours and mine. 

My next glimpse of the immigrant came ten years later, 
and this time it showed an American attitude toward him 
that does us credit. For five summers I labored for the 
Tribune Fresh Air Fund in New York, toiling up and down 
the tenements, taking the youngsters of our foreign colonies 
out to the country for two weeks of fresh air, fields and 
woods and all the rest. Good people in the country took 
care of the children with kindness and without pay; good 
people in the city paid the transportation and other ex- 
penses. But always the little beneficiaries of this American 
partnership in well doing were foreign-born children of the 
slums, which means children of the immigrants. 

In those days the foreign colonies in our cities were 
smaller and fewer. But they were just as foreign, just as 
hapless, as they are today; and already Americans of city 
and country had struck hands in an effort to lighten their 
lot. Now the burden has become more familiar: and far 
greater. Philanthropic private funds, state and city, pub- 
lic funds—all in the hundreds of millions—are poured year 
after year into the foreign colonies in every conceivable 
form of welfare work. Baby care, mother care, hygiene, 
special education, boys’ clubs, men’s clubs, kindergartens, 
nurseries, systematized recreation, art schools, trade 
schools, attempted Americanization—is there anything we 
do not do, or try to do, for the stranger within our gates? 
If we exploit the labor of the adults with one hand, we help 
the lives of the children with the other. We strike a 
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balance. One gj 
of the ledger 
bad ’ the oth 
good; for such 
our curious Am; 
ican way. 

But, once aga 
can we longer b¢ 
this increasj 
burden, with eo 
fort, or ey; 
safety, to the j 
migrants as w 
as to ourselys 
Every one of ¢ 
cities harbo 
these forej 
oases, in sly, 
that for halfaq 
tury have been{. 
despair of th 
who would gi 
every child| 
chance at Go| 
sunshine. Ellis’ 
land sees a quar 


foreigners go 
every year, bot | 
for the slums of 
big cities. W. 
shall we real| 
that there i; 
point of saty 
tion? When s| 
we pause to ref 
upon the An- 
ican city slum | 
training school 
citizenship? | 
they will vi 
these new al> 
als—in five ye | 
most of thei: 
and their vii 
will be just as - 
uable as yours | 

My last look at the immigrant before I came to § 
Island was spread over a span of a dozen years, and it § 
partly political and partly governmental]. Perhaps | 
fair to call it more than a look. In point of fact, 1] é 
lived with immigrants most of my life. Even myn} 
paper days were devoted almost entirely to the nev) 
ships and immigrants, and no one can live long in # 
York in any capacity whatever without realizing the 
lives in a city of immigrants. 


Truckling to the Foreign Vote 
Bu the work of the city’s. government threw an ent | 


new light on the problem, and, as a city official, a! 
refraction of it met me every day. The struggle 0! 


picture; the unending threat against his home of '5 
whom we import, ‘‘not for what they can do, but for ? 
they can do without.” The distribution—by city go! 
ment and for the relief of the newly arrived victims 0! 
slum life—of millions of dollars taken annually fron® 
pockets of American taxpayers and rent payers, was / 
than ever evident. If you take part in the work of 4) 
ican city government you know that better than ar™ 
else, 
But more than that, you learn, as a citizen who is1* 
cally active, the sound of these strange new whispers! 
have to do with the vote of this or that foreign nation | | 
in America. You witness, with amazement, then di’ 
the solicitude of politicians for this or that vote—the | 
gonian vote or the Mesopotamian vote or the vote of | 
ever the country of origin may be. Never once di . 
hear of a bid for the American vote—if there be 8! 
thing. Personnel and policies of government are’ 
dedicated to a division of power among foreigners, 1! 
by nation, in New York. That is the way campaign } 
are made and that is the way campaigns are won. 
Politicians will tell you it is pure coincidence, this ¢” 
tionment of American elective offices among foreig! 
stituencies. They say the sound of the judicial sla3 
New York in 1923 was pure coincidence; but as an ©" 
the concert of Europe, it was.a very tuneful coincide’: 
Of course, we all go back to different national sf 
whether our American family tree be two hundred § 
old or twenty minutes old. Our names tell the var ed 
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whatever they be, we are either Americans at heart or 
ire not, regardless of name. Many of our recent ar- 
is are not Americans at heart. and never will be. We 
ot ask it of them, nor expect it; their hearts are with 
- fatherlands for life, and that is normal and natural. 
t of us would feel the same if we suddenly emigrated 
turope; down deep we should remain Americans for 


it the difficulty here in America is that we are a self- 
ning country. Our whole American experiment rests 
uur individual capacity for self-government, and as a 
on we are still o’er young, still an experiment. A hun- 
and fifty years is no more than a tick of the clock, 
ast the ages. Yet so lightly do we take our experiment. 
we allow the foreigner to join our self-governing electo- 
almost before he has had time to step off the Ellis 
id ferryboat. No wonder he votes not as an American 
ias the foreigner that he still is! And the American 
‘ician, knowing that full well, panders to his foreign 
ag in order to get his foreign vote, because his vote is 
fas valuable as yours and mine. 
there, if you please, are three impressions of immi- 
‘on formed prior to the opportunity that is now mine 
sidying the thing at Ellis Island, on the spot, at first 
;. Yet those impressions are part and parcel of Ellis 
id as it is today, because they are confirmed and 
ened by each day’s contact with the immigrants 
iselves. 
jeap labor, slum colonies, foreign loves, hates and 
is of view expressed in foreign votes in American elec- 
i—all of them find their first echoes in the footfalls of 
‘migrants as they go through the gate at Ellis Island. 
sie point that up a little right now. 
le day after President Harding died a Greek came to 
island. He was an immigrant, straight from the far 
ys of the Mediterranean, straight out of the steerage of 
hy) deep laden with Levantines of every kind. In the 
a high-vaulted hall he sat at the end of a long bench, 
» a thousand waiting their turn at inspection. To the 
rnment interpreter who was passing he seemed nerv- 
ad ill at ease. 


| Ignorance of Future Voters 
| 


&) you in trouble?” asked the interpreter, his atten- 
Lion attracted to this foreigner who seemed so much 
revolatile than his fellows. 

‘Jo, no; no trouble.” The interpreter started to go on, 
melt a tug at his coat. “But wait, tell me ——” 
‘sed the Greek. 

“ps, go ahead.” 

Niv the story would come out. 

“?ll me, has the revolution begun?” 

Ti immigrant 
mAthens was 
viing in his ex- 
onnt. 

‘\hat revolu- 
n? 

‘\hy, yours— 
ul American 
oltion.”” 

‘Vhat do you 
ar’? 

lh interpreter 
sare ~suddenly 
speious, on 
ar¢for a red. 
erthe Greek 
v thad put his 
tiit. He hur- 
d t explain. 
“Yur Presi- 
it,edies. You 
ke, new Presi- 
nt! But first, 
> Ivolution— 
shold begin to- 
y.” : 


Vieg?”? 

PS today. 
m) country— 
n’t ou see? In 
j cuntry the 
gds; next day 


iis already 
ly o’clock; 
I kar no guns. 
a late.” 

k the in- 
preer a long 
e >) explain. 
th Greek was 
itid, legally 
Piperly, and 
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in five years he will vote for an American President, sena- 
tor, congressman and all the rest in this self-governing 
country of ours. I wonder if he will be ready and trained 
for that vote, steeped in the responsibility of it, practiced 
in its intelligent exercise, by a life of contact with revolu- 
tions. Yet he will vote, and his vote will be just as valuable 
as yours and mine. 

Speaking .of which, a telegram came to me last summer 
bearing the name of a congressman. This time also it was 
a Greek immigrant who was involved. For some reason 
the Greek had been detained here at Ellis Island and 
ordered excluded. It seemed as though he might soon go 
back to Greece—deported. Of course, the fur flies when- 
ever an unfit immigrant is ordered to be deported. That 
we expect. The sisters and the cousins and the aunts close 
in, the lawyers and the friends gather about—all of them 
Americans—and a dozen other varieties of American get 
on the job to haul the unfit foreigner into America. 


Political Pressure Exerted 


UT this congressional telegram was a new one, for me. 

The exact words of it Ido not remember, but the burden 
of its song I remember very well indeed: It gave the name 
of the Greek and the name of his ship, and then it set up a 
plea for his admission on the ground that all the Greeks in 
the congressman’s district were interested in this particular 
Greek—and that the Greek vote in that district depended 
upon whether or not we admitted the Greek. Presumably 
the Greek vote would go to the congressman’s party if the 
inadmissible Greek were admitted, and would go the other 
way if he were deported. That was not set forth in the 
telegram. But there was a definite statement that there 
were eight thousand Greek votes in that district. 

I wish I had that telegram before me. Long ago it 
seeped into the files, along with thousands of others that 
came during the 1923 deluge of summer immigrants, and 
even the name of the Greek has vanished from memory. 
Perhaps the congressman—his name has gone, too— 
actually signed the telegram. Perhaps not. But the pic- 
ture of that piece of yellow paper with the blue-ink letters 
on it is fixed for life. There was truth and politics both in 
that message—and votes—eight thousand of them! 

What I should still like to know is, what business has a 
Greek vote got to be doing here in America? What busi- 
ness beyond looking out for Greeks? Unless some day the 
first business of the Greek vote will be to send a Greek 
congressman to the Capitol at Washington, just as soon 
as the Greek vote is big enough to do it. Then, with.a 
vengeance, those foreign votes will each be just as valuable 
as yours and mine. 

The other day a well-educated South African arrived at 
Ellis Island, long after the quota for his country had been 


A Nurse at Ellis Istand Giving a Foreign Baby an American Bath 


filled for the year. His detention hinged upon a question 
of possible exemption from the quota. The inspectors were 
of the opinion that he was not exempt and would have to 
be sent back to South Africa; but after all that water had 
gone under the bridge a belated letter came along that 
made his admission possible, and he was admitted. In the 
interim, however, he had things to say about Ellis Island, 
about the cause of his detention and about things American 
in general. He was voluble and emphatic, not only to 
those about him but also to the assistant commissioner, 
who very patiently listened to his complaints. It was not 
until he finally came out with his real idea of the American 
Government that the placidity of the assistant commis- 
sioner suffered the least shadow of a ruffle. The revelation 
came in this fashion: 

“Then you will not release me?”’ That was the South 
African’s demand. 

“No, I cannot do that. I have not the power.” 

“Then I tell you this: If I am not released at once I will 
take this case to court. I have ample financial backing and 
I shall be admitted, because I know that money will buy 
anything in the courts of the United States.” 

In five years that South African will be voting for and 
against American judges, if he cares to go through the nec- 
essary naturalization formalities. 

But here is a sportier way of putting it: The hero of 
this little yarn is a Spaniard who came to this country 
several years ago and has since spent most of his time in 
various United States jails. When he finished his last ex- 
piatory period of leisure he walked out of the jail and into 
the arms of a United States immigration inspector who had 
a warrant for his arrest with a view to sending him back to 
Spain. 

In the course of time he turned up at Ellis Island, 
awaiting a sailing to the old country, and at once took a 
violent dislike to the night superintendent, who is as 
gentle a fellow as you ever saw, if you are the least bit 
gentle yourself. The departing jailbird finally went so far 
as to deliver himself of a promise to kill the night superin- 
tendent on sight. Then it seemed wise to search again the 
seams and pockets of him who had promised. 


Alien Ideas of a Free Country 


P ON a baggage rack, he was, when the two guards ap- 

proached him, his hands in‘his pockets, his face free of 
the least suggestion of amiability, to say nothing of friendly 
codperation. When the row was over and the sprawling 
heap of convict, guards and baggage had risen from the 
floor, the first guard had the gentleman’s knife in his hand 
and the second guard had the gentleman’s mark on his 
arm in the shape of a long bleeding cut. The gentleman in 
question is now on the high seas, but his knife is in the 
curio drawer of my 
desk here at Ellis 
Island; and I may 
say that it is a real 
knife—a very, 
very nice little 
knife, as you feel 
of it. The best 
part of the affair, 
however, was the 
amiable gentle- 
man’s analysis of 
our American 
Government, de- 
livered the day 
before he took 
ship. 

“You fellers 
make me sick,” he 
volunteered to the 
guard. ‘‘Think 
you’ll deport me? 
Huh! Don’t you 
know this is a free 
country? We 
come when welike, 
do what we like, 
go when we like— 
that’s America— 
free country!” 

It was only a 
few days before 
this Treasure Is- 
land episode that 
my public state- 
ment of belief in 
asmaller immigra- 
tion, as outlined 
in Congressman 
Johnson’s bill in 
the House of Rep- 
_resentatives, 

brought to my 

(Continued on 
Page 153) 


Fifteen Minutes Later He Was Alone 


Rumor hath it that Mr. Floyd Elbert McEwen, 
who recently accepted the position of Pitcher on 
the Goliaths, is returning for a brief sojourn at the 
domicile of his parents, he having been temporarily 
incapacitated from his athletic duties by an attack 
of the ‘‘ Charley horse’”’. Although not yet eighteen 
years of age, he is also well known in commercial 
circles, being partners with his father in McEwen’s 
Cash Pharmacy, which promoted the Grand Popularity Contest 
this spring, which was won by Miss Florita Flewellyn. A speedy 


recovery to him, say we.—Huntsboro Scimitar, May 8. 
8 

A brakeman, descended from the midnight accommo- 

dation, his slaughterous gaze fell upon the signboard 
which had once been erected by the Tradesmen’s Associa- 
tion. Originally it had read ‘‘Boost Huntsboro,” but the 
paint was peeling, and one letter had disappeared entirely. 
It was the letter ‘‘s”’ in the first word; and Floyd, absorb- 
ing the revised instructions, emitted a harsh satanic laugh. 
That was precisely the way he had felt about it himself 
ever since the Grand Popularity Contest. 

Up to that fatal tournament—one vote for every nickel 
spent at McEwen’s Cash Pharmacy—he had been both a 
hero and a Romeo; in fact by live weight he had been 
about a hero and a half and a Romeo and three-quarters. 
From his breadth of beam he was locally known as the 
Bawby Ephalunt, and moreover, he wore spectacles, which 
still further decreased his resemblance to-the better class 
of Greek gods; but for all that, he had pitched twelve 
games for Jersey City, and earned a tryout with the 
Goliaths, wherefore men’s vitals were naturally stuffed 
with awe, and feminine hearts were pulped. 

The contest, however, had submerged him in the wild 
waves of ruin. It had not only put him in Dutch with all 
the losers because they had lost, but also with the winner 


because she had won. Furthermore, it had brought upon 
him the whooping merriment of the whole commonwealth; 


FLOYD McEWEN, supported by a crutch and a 
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With His Divinity. She Rose, Placed a Hand on a Hip, Elevated Her Chin, Lowered Her Eyebrows, 
and Said Tensely, ‘“‘Oh—You Roughneck You!”’ 


HOLWORTHY HALL 


STRATED 


BY ERNEST 


for his father, combining Christian motives with a cute” 
bargain, had seen fit to purchase, as the principal main 
award, an enameled bathtub—and all this was only seven 
weeks ago. That was why Floyd, now waiting on the plat- 
form, experienced so little of the warmth and unction which 
are generally associated with home-coming. 

“Hello, pa.” 

Mr. McEwen, emerging from the stilly night, approached 
his offspring with brisk incompetence. 

“Hello, Floyd. I got you a rig, just like you said. He 
asked a dollar, but I got him down to seventy-five cents. 
Want a h’ist? Why didn’t you come at a civilized hour? 
Godfrey! It’s tomorrer mornin’.” 

The Bawby Ephalunt, having been boosted into the 
hack, smiled sternly at his own finesse. 
he known that at midnight Huntsboro proper would be 
cloaked in slumber, while Huntsboro improper would be 


lushing up on hard cider in the engine house. A fallen idol - 


craves no raspberry, especially at the depot. 

“Well,’”’ he remarked evasively, “‘how’s ma?” 

“Well, your ma,” said Mr. McEwen, “‘is in pretty much 
of astate. When your telegraph come she s’ posed of course 
somebody was dead. It was a good thutty minutes before 
she’d let me open it. Then when she see you’d injured you 
she flopped right over like a feather duster, and I had to 
dribble a whole pitcher of spring water down her back to 
bring her to.” 

“But, pa, didn’t I say it wasn’t only the Charley horse?” 

“Well, you got to bear in mind, Floyd, she ain’t up on 
these here medical terms. She thought it was some kind.of 


Full well had~ 


al 
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a vet’rinary complaint. But I pacii 
down; and now she’s gone made up th ja 
for you, so’s to save you the stairs, i 
got it allstunk up with carbolicacidan ? 
and antiseptic gauze and buchu and ho 
ammonia and I dunno what. Well, hi 
To Mrs. McEwen, Floyd was still the globula 
that had once wallowed in her lap. ‘Seg 
‘Oh, my good grief’s sake alive!” she | 
look at that there crutch! Oh, you poor baby! . 
your ma—are you killed?” ; aj ' 
“Aw, nix,” said Floyd, with Spartan m 
come apart, ma. I just wrenched me, in C 
legac a 
Between them. his parents stevedored 
scented boudoir.. His own bed had been brought do 
as he sat on it it recognized its master, and er ‘ 
fully. i sis ae 
“Much obliged, pa. Now, you go crawl in amcf) 
alfalfa. I’m all hunky-dory, and I got somethin’ t 
ma, private.” ; ime 
Mrs. McEwen was so overcome with apprehens Fi 
she had to line up against the bar, which she ha &™ 
lished on top of the melodeon, and take a stiff inha 
ammonia; with a chaser of Portland salts. 
“Floyd!” she bleated. ‘‘What is it? Are you? 
lose your limb?” ' i 
“No, ma,” said the Bawby Ephalunt hoarse: 
ain’t so petty as all that. But is Floriter Flewe” 
hangin’ around?” eee, tea 
Florita Flewellyn had been the chatelaine of pm 
gnawing affections until the principal main @ 
bulletined. 
Mrs. McEwen crumbled into a chair. ; 
“Stars above! You oughtn’t to have unstrung™ 
that, Floyd! Why, I was within one of havin” 


FUHR 
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Yo, she ain’t. She’s gone off to college; to Quackenbush’s 
3usiness College to Pittsfield.” 

The Bawby Ephalunt partly unruffled his brow. 

“Well, how about Myrtle and Edner?”’ These had been 
is second and third string substitute affinities; both sore 
3 ticks at being beaten in popularity. 

“Why, Myrtle, she’s to Springfield, learnin’ her how to 
ea train’ nurse. Edner, she’s payin’ a visit to some of 
ieir folks or other up in Bangor, Maine. What are you 
vin’, Floyd—still stewin’ over that nonsensical contest? 
Thy, it’s all past and gone; you ain’t demeaned a mite.” 

“You better go tear off some sleep, too, ma,’’ he said 

licitously. ‘You look like a wreck.” 

Once alone, he unfettered a sigh of relief which blew a 

andering house fly two feet out of its course. So the trio 

demon demoiselles had all flown the coop! Well, bless 

e thoughtful fates! But then gradually his Cheshire smile 
ided as a new torment came to gnarl his reverie. He was 
inking of the burning South, and of Marybell Grady. 

Marybell was a chic stenographer whom he had met last 
iil at a. dance of the Jolly Jazzociation of Jersey City. 
Jiring the winter he had worshiped her intermittently; 
ft when he had quitted Huntsboro at the conclusion of 
t2 contest he had practically decided to appoint her to the 
esting vacancy in his’ amours, and put her on full time. 
ss Grady, however, had glowed with no reciprocal flame 
oKros; on the contrary, she had been bored to a cinder. 

‘“Marybell,”’ he had said tenderly, toward the third 
har of his formal call—“‘ Marybell, is they any one special 
ting I could ever do for you, for a real personal favor?” 

‘t was the opportunity she had yawned for. “Uh-huh,” 
s}\ had answered sleepily but firmly. ‘You can take 
t] air!” 

“hat made a total of four assorted Dulcineas to be writ- 
te off as an operating loss, within two months. 

“Women!” said Floyd derisively to himself. “Women! 
[ll you I’m through—and that goes!” 

ind it did. It went for nearly twelve hours. 


‘o the Bawby Ephalunt’s beatitude, the following morn- 
in which was Saturday, had gold in its mouth. Due to 
aihonorable wounds he was not only a hero again but also 
a \lidated martyr; all portions and parcels of the dreadful 


“Why, When You're Always and Forever My Poetic Model, Floyd, 


past were wiped off the slate; and he sat enthroned on the 
stoop, in his Goliath sweater and his best pants, receiving 
homage and tribute. 

“Sakes alive and the ash can!” said Mrs. McEwen 
breathlessly to her husband. “Just you tot up all them 
magazines, and all them cigarettes and apples and bananas 
and milk custards! Why, if you didn’t know you’d almost 
suspect he was a young mother! And, pa—who do you 
s’pose it was sent him over that big dish of slip-and-go- 
down? Well, it was Miz’ Claypool. How’s that for high? 
I call it real neighborly for folks that only lived here since 
February—and such choosy folks too. Her daughter 
Helun brung it; she’s real nice. I sh’d say about sixteen.” 

Floyd himself had regarded the emissary with two-ply 
approval; he had welcomed the floating island, of course, 
but as he audited the native charms of her who had clasped 
it to her bosom and transported it to him he had felt 
something claw at his higher instincts. She was a bantam- 
weight brunette with smoldering eyes; she had the most 
cultivated manners imaginable, and a voice that reminded 
him of the west wind blowing through the pine trees*behind 
the freight station. 

To his questions she responded with sweet seriousness 
and fluttering lids. Yes, Huntsboro was a rather pictur- 
esque little hamlet, except that it was—well, what the 
poets would describe as bubonic, or countrified. Yes, their 
house wasn’t so repulsive, take it by and large, but they 
were making quite some few reparations. Yes, since papa 
had retired himself from his concern in Holyoke, he was 
living off the interest of his money. 

“About how much,” inquired the Bawby Ephalunt 
sociably, “has your father got, anyhow? And what line 
of work was he in?”’ 

Before she could reply the noon whistle split the welkin, 
and she hovered to her feet. 

“Oh, sugar! And I wanted so much to hear about your 
scenic travels, and all. Isn’t it too utterly weird how the 
time flees?” 

As the Bawby Ephalunt appraised her, a jet of live 
steam came flowing into the icy coils which surrounded his 
heart. 

“Well; you got to come get your bowl back, ain’t you? 
About four, or a quarter to?” 


“I guess I better had,” admitted Miss Claypool de- 
murely. “It’s a dish that mama’s very particularly choice 
of. Well, Mr. McEwen, I simply called in to assure you of 
our profound sympthy in your bereavement. And thank 
you for a very pleasant occasion.’’ : 

If promptness is a virtue, then Helen should have been 
canonized, for she reported back at 3:20, with a fresh coco- 
nut. Within the hour Floyd was lashed to the mast: in 
fact, he was preparing to hobble in and shove the bowl 
under the sitting-room sofa, so that they could hunt for it 
together, in the shadowed pantry. But her next sentence 
dissuaded him. 

“One of the points I admire about you,” said Miss Clay- 
pool softly, “‘is your gentility. I’m a great believer in eti- 
quette myself, Mr. McEwen, and my book says it’s the 
magic wand that opens the gates to a broader life. Please, 
Mr. McEwen, never make one single break that’ll destroy 
my illusiveness about you, or it’ll pierce me to the core. 
Let ours be a true Plutonic friendship, with never a sorrow 
or pain. I have to go now, but I trust that when I see you 
again you'll be completely resuscitated. Oh! Where’s 
that dish?” 


The mill whistle sounded the knell of parting day; a 
herd of tired business men wound slowly o’er the lea; and 
Mr. McEwen, having sponged his collar, drew up to the 
festive board. 

“Well, Floyd, anybody else call in?” 

Floyd was preoccupied. 

““Ayop. Two women, five men, and the minister.” 

Mr. McEwen’s knife, poised in midair, lost two-thirds 
of its cargo. 

“Look here, Floyd, if all you can do is just set, Why, 
what’s the confounded sense of settin’ right where the 
whole rag, tag and bobtail can come condole with you free? 
When if you was to come set in the pharmacy, they 
wouldn’t hardly have the gall to come in without buyin’ 
somethin’?”’ 

“Pa,” said the Bawby Ephalunt, speaking from the 
music land of dreams, “I got a sheet-iron contrack with 
the Goliaths, same’s I got with you. Winters I clerk; sum- 
mers I pitch ball. And if you can put your finger on any 

(Continued on Page 158) 


Cold Type is One Thing, But a Manuscript’s Almost—Sacred!”’ 


combination of many things caused Cleithra Jervis 

to kick the traces. It was in part, perhaps, the 
perennial revolt of youth; but only partly, for Cleithra 
had already reached that 
stage where she was be- 
ginning to notice in her- 
self a lack of buoyancy 
and a faint disapproba- 
tion of the young. Eustis 
Muldoon, perhaps, may 
have had something to 
do with it. Cleithra had 
met him in New York 
two weeks before, and 
ever since she reached 
home she had received a 
letter from him in each 
morning’s mail. 

Even Eddie Brewer 
may have helped the 
thing along; but after 
all they were only figure- 
heads or, at best, imme- 
diate causes. 

Neither Eddie nor 
Eustis, but inanimate 
things, underlay Cleith- 
ra’s revolution. It wasa 
curious sort of mutiny 
which it would be hard 
to invoke at any point 
west of the New England 
seaboard, for pewter and 
mahogany and glass were 
behind it, and the very 
spoons on the supper 
table. They were mute 
and motionless, yet 
Cleithra’s revolution was 
born of a personal ani- 
mosity toward them, 
quite as though the Adam 
sofa in the hall, and the 
pink luster in the cup- 
board, and the highboy 
on the upper landing, and 
all those other slender 
and venerable pieces of 
furniture that stood along 
the wainscot walls of the 
Jervis house had souls 
and voices and memories 
of their own. 

As always when the 
bell in the Second Con- 
gregational Church be- 
gan on the hour of five, 
Aunt Sarah looked up 
from her knitting, a deli- 
cate and shadowy old 
lady in the dusk. 

“Cleithra,” she said, 
“it’s time to close the 
shutters. Those foreign- 
ers from the mills will be 
passing soon.” 

Her voice was gentle and precise, never rising or falling a 
single point from other days. 

“Ves, Aunt Sarah,” said Cleithra, and she laid aside her 
first edition of Hawthorne. 

“‘Cleithra,’’ said Aunt Sarah, ‘‘mark your place with a 
piece of paper. You are careless about leaving open books 
face downward, and when you do it breaks the binding in 
the back.”’ 

Once when she was fresh from the emancipation of Rad- 
cliffe College, Cleithra had left a book in that unorthodox 
position and Aunt Sarah had always remembered. Aunt 
Sarah came of the iron age when young ladies trod the 
tight-laced paths and, though she was frail and gentler 
than she used to be, she was not a comfortable old lady. 
She was sitting upright in her Windsor chair disdainful of 
its delicate spindle back. 

She had laid aside her washcloth on which it was her 
custom to knit in the afternoon, and had crossed her thin 
hands on her black alpaca dress. 

It was growing dark on Prospect Street; but standing by 
the parlor window, Cleithra could see the houses opposite, 
familiar New England houses, bleak without the leaves of 
their vines and shrubbery. Their windows were blank and 
their doors were shut, as the doors in the street where the 
sound of the grinding is low. 


IKE all revolutions, whether of states or souls, a 
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“But, Sweetheart,’’ Said Eustis Genially, ‘I’m Only Looking for One I Can Sit On’’ 


For some reason which she could not understand she 
found she was very near to tears. Inexplicably, out of 
the tranquillity of that afternoon she felt a longing which 
she knew was quite grotesque. 

“You can’t be feeling well,’ she whispered to herself. 

Somehow the bareness of the street was connected with 
her mood. She bit her lip and put her handkerchief to her 
mouth. The dark was coming over Prospect Street like a 
rising tide. It was shutting her away. It was absurd to 
think it, but it was shutting everything away. She knew 
there was nothing—nothing to stir her so, and all the while 
she could hear her voice speaking in that odd panic of her 
thoughts. 

“You mustn’t ery,” she was saying to herself—“‘you 
mustn’t, musth’t ery.”’ 

The street was growing darker. The parlor air was heavy 
and close with the odor of things, not of mustiness or un- 
cleanliness, but of old wood, old iron, old carpets, old bro- 
cade, Aunt Sarah was lighting the lamp. Cleithra heard 
the tinkling of the chimney and the rattle of the matches. 
The flame flickered on the wick and made an uncertain 
image on the windowpane, and then Cleithra saw her own 
face in the window staring back at her from the dark. 

It was her own reflection, yet it startled her like an un- 
expected thought. She had never known how young she 
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looked until her youth stared back at her, unwitting an 
captured by the lighting of the lamp. There was brigh) 
ness in her eyes and fullness in her lips. Her image w; 
like a ghost—dim, slender and half afraid. 

“Cleithra,”’ said Aur 
Sarah, “‘close the shu 
ters.”’ 

They were woode 
shutters which folded { 
the window frame. Ass} 
closed them the world w; 
closed away, and her dij 
vision of herself also w; 
shut into the street ou 
side. The shutters an 
the darkness were like 
door. She had ney: 
known the shutters { 
close so tight. 

“Whatever ails yor 
Cleithra?”’ asked Aur 
Sarah. 

‘*N-nothing,” sai 
Cleithra; ‘‘I have 
headache.” 

“Live and learn,” sai 
Aunt Sarah in solem 
triumph. “I told ye 
what would happen 
you read without a lam) 
I told you it straine 
the eyes visiting in Ne 
Yiorkew 

It must have been hi 
eyes, for every objec 
each stick of furnitur | 
the pictures, the mant 
ornaments she duste 
every morning, the lam 
the books, the carpet: 
all obtruded themsely 
on her sight and co| 
sciousness in a most U | 
seemly way. They we 
like friends in a new u_ 
welcome réle, like the fz 

. thoughts of night turn’ 
hard by morning. Ever 
thing was in its place | 
that just-proportion' 
room. Against t]) 
scrolled woodwork,hew 
and carved at the til 
the first Jervis broug| 
the bricks of the hou 
from England, stood t 
chairs of French Chippé 
dale, the remainder of t 
goods taken by a Jer 
privateer in 1812. Th 
mahogany was black | 
black and they were hea 
as iron. There was t 
desk of curly maple, W: 
the carved continen 
eagle, the ball-and-cl: 
feet and the pale-yell 

brasses distinctive of old alloy. There was the china ¢ 
inet, built when the house was built, with its Lowest 
patterned with the Jervis coat of arms, and the pink lus” 

and the punch bowls that rang like bells at the touch 0 

finger. In the fireplace were the brasses which Capt: 


_ Jervis had ordered designed and cast at an English founc| 


in 1754; and in the center of the room, near the strip 
carpet where Lafayette had spilled wine, was a long ta’ 
and the lamp. It was one of those tables with claw fe 
made with a grace of line that caught the eye and held ii 
even a hostile eye that had no love for the antique. It! 
been fashioned by a carver of ships’ figureheads when 
town was still a port. : 
The whole room retained a touch of the sea, though: 
seafarer had crossed its threshold in eighty years. The 
lacquer box on the table told of ships, and the ginger Ja 
the broad mantel, and the Chinese mandarin; an 
canvas over the mantel was a painting of a ship in full 
with the harbor light and the town behind it. It w 
crude painting obviously done by local talent; ‘but it 
fitting it should be placed where anyone should see, \, 
was one of the Jervis ships that had brought home 
dwindling fund that kept the Jervis house. Beneat! © 
on the frame was painted: “The Sun Maid— Capt, 
E. Jervis, of Southport, owner, 1802.” Cleithra © 
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rondered at the name. It had a touch of liveliness and 
oetry like the thoughts of a man in love. 

_ It was strange how the things in the room—all those 
jssimilar objects—were reconciled by age. Each piece of 
irmniture stood beside the other without a contrast or 
isturbance to thought. They had grown old in the places 
‘here they stood, just as Aunt Sarah had grown old. It 

as as if a single personality had lent to everything a 
‘ately common harmony, until the mechanics’ hands that 
i1ade the chairs and the desk and the table, and all the 
ther hands that touched them, had been dedicated to the 
ime purpose, while the whole waited in silence for that 
urpose to be fulfilled. 

_ The furniture was old in a personal individual way, just 

; Aunt Sarah was old. It almost seemed to Cleithra that 
1e Jervis furniture had subtly communicated its age until 
s age touched every living thing that crossed the threshold. 
jad the Jervis furniture become more than furniture? 

Surely once it had been only meant for use, and now half 
‘it had survived usefulness. Three of the half dozen 
hippendale chairs were so warped and cracked that no 
ie had used them for the purpose they were intended, for 
uf a generation. Two legs of the table were weak and had 
’ be favored when dusted. 

No one ever drank tea from the Lowestoft. The punch 
bwls never held punch. Southport had been dry as dust 
ir fifty years. The pink luster was kept where it could not 
}. broken. From articles of use, the furnishings of the 
«tvis house had become tradition. Strange how time had 
canged them. From the humble servants of the people 
i the house, the people in the house had become their 
srvants. Even the hired girl was not allowed to touch 
tem now. : 

Surely Capt. O. E. Jervis had not been assiduous about 
tem. Surely he had never stopped to discover if he had 
ijured the Adam sofa when he stubbed his toe against it. 
1 all probability Captain Jervis would have kicked the 
Alam sofa and damned Mr. Adam for making legs that 
yre in the way. Once the Jervis furniture had been built 


for use. Why was there no one who could use it now? Were 
there people anywhere who could walk with assurance into 
the Jervis room without saying “Oh!” and ““Ah!”? No 
one was left in Southport who could do it; and yet they 
were not always so. What was it that had changed them? 
Capt. O. E. Jervis drank and smoked and tilted back his 
chair. Half the Jervis money had come from tobacco, but 
Aunt Sarah could not bear its odor in any form. What 
would Aunt Sarah have done if she had known that Cleithra 
had once puffed at a cigarette? 

Was it possible, Cleithra wondered, that she was begin- 
ning to hate the Jervis furniture? 

“Cleithra,” said Aunt Sarah, “whatever are you doing? 
Don’t pull so at those chairs.” 

“T’m only looking for one to sit on.” 

“You know, dear,’’ said Aunt Sarah, ‘‘no one ever sits on 
the Jervis Chippendales.” 

Cleithra knew, and it made her all the more astonished 
at the phenomenon within herself. For when Aunt Sarah 
looked back at her knitting, Cleithra did something that 
was contrary to every tenet of her bringing up. She gave 
the back of the armchair nearest her a savage little twist, 
and then she caught her breath. A piece of the mahogany 
scrollwork had come off in her hand. It was part of an 
acanthus leaf, nearly three inches long; and though it was 
heavy as metal it was as delicate as porcelain. She knew 
she should have been sorry. Instead, all of a sudden she 
felt very young. As Aunt Sarah turned toward her again, 
Cleithra popped the fragment of the Jervis chair into the 
pocket of her gray dress. Oddly, unaccountably, the spell 
of her melancholy was broken. 

“Cleithra,”’ said Aunt Sarah, ‘‘is Edward Brewer com- 
ing in?” 

In spite of herself, a faint, slightly hysterical titter es- 
caped from Cleithra. 

“Oh, yes,’’ she said, “‘Eddie’s coming in.” 

There was a hollow snap by the table. Aunt Sarah was 
taking her spectacles from their case. 

“What’s that?” 
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Aunt Sarah was hastily fitting her spectacles about her 
ears. It reminded Cleithra of a fireman pulling on his 
rubber boots at the sound of the first alarm. 

“I said Eddie was coming in,’”’ responded Cleithra. 

“You didn’t,” said Aunt Sarah; “I still can hear some 
things. You said, ‘Oh, yes,’ and you giggled. Now, my 
dear, what do you mean by ‘Oh, yes’?” 

Cleithra sighed and looked at the ship and the ginger 
jars. 

“Can’t you guess what I meant, Aunt Sarah?” she 
asked wearily. 

“My dear,” said Aunt Sarah, ‘‘whatever’s getting into 
you? Never you forget there are sixty-six thousand more 
women than men in the state of Massachusetts, and the 
Brewers are a fine old New England family.’ 

“But, Aunt Sarah,”’ began Cleithra, ‘‘ Eddie’snever aP 

“My dear,”’ said Aunt Sarah, shaking out the folds of her 
washrag, “I may be old, but don’t you tell me. They never 
do unless you make ’em—I know very well.” 

“But, Aunt Sarah,” cried Cleithra, ‘‘what if I don’t want 
to make him?” 

Aunt Sarah rose and slipped her washrag into her knit- 
ting bag. 

“According to figures in the World Almanac,” she re- 
peated firmly, “there are over sixty-six thousand more 
grown-up women than grown-up men in the state of Massa- 
chusetts, and the Brewers have been a fine old New England 
family ever since the town was in the shipping business.” 

“But, Aunt Sarah ——” began Cleithra. _ 

“Tell Edward,” said Aunt Sarah, “‘not to smoke, and 
not to sit in the Chippendales. I’m not promising, my 
dear, but perhaps you shall have the Chippendales some 
day.” 

Standing in a row against the wall, the Jervis Chippen- 
dales seemed to echo Aunt Sarah’s departing footsteps. 
They seemed larger and more venerable as Aunt Sarah 
left. The light from the lamp sank deep into the perfect 
symmetry of their carving, as though the rich elaboration 

(Continued on Page 174) 


“Gone?’’ Aunt Sarah’s Voice Had Cracked. She Opened and Shut Her Eyes. “Gone? What Made Him Go?”’ 


teapot domed me into going to the legislature 

from Doughmore-on-the-Sound I’d a bet all the 
dough I wish I had that they was no more chance of me 
flopping for another public job than they is of a fish climb- 
ing Mrs. Woolworth’s flagpole with a bucket of paint; 
but, like Scotty Burns says, the best laid eggs of 
mice or hens ain’t always what you cracks ’em up to be. 

Some guys is borned politicians, some 
gets that way and some gets in their way. 

I win the show money. It seems like every 

time this bobo Cravens gets a idea I gotta 

be the first lad he runs into and spills it 

over. One of these days that bird’s gonna 

take the notion that he should oughta push 

a mah-jongg set outta his third-story win- - 
dow, and it goes without saying a word that oe I 
I’ll be walking in front of | i 
his hut about that split i 
second with my hat off and 
a headache. 

I meets up with Luke the 
morning after the boys at 
Albany has decided to call 
it a per diem. Like the 
feller in Cincinnati that 
went back to the farm after 
tying the tinware on the 
enemy, I’m all set to lead 
the simple mail-order life 
under my own vine and 
pigsty, but all that I am or 
ever hope to be I never 
ain’t. 

“You're just the gink 
I’m looking for,” says Cra- 
vens. 

“That’s tough luck,” I 
comes back. ‘I just seen 
him three blocks back and 
he was running hard in the 
opposite direction.” 

“Who?” inquires Luke. 

“Me,” I answers. “I suppose you 
thinks you is looking at Dink O’Day. 
In the flesh, perhaps, yes; but the spirit 
is laying for you in a dark alley with a 
slung shot in one hand and a cut of lead 
pipe in the other.” 

“Forget it,’ growls Cravens. “You 
didn’t have such a rotten time of it in 
Albany, did you?” 

“Offhands,” I returns, “‘I can’t think of no worser one 
unless it was maybe the night I was leading the grand 
march at the Oyster Openers’ Ball and both my garters 
got loose.” 

“ Anyways,” remarks the county chairman, “you gotta 
thank me for getting you outta Doughmore for a while, 
at least.” 

“That part of it’s all right,” I admits; “but I ain’t sure 
whether I’d rather play with the nut-wits around here or 
listen to a lotta mileage mutts talking about something 
they don’t know nothing about to a bunch of never-yets 
that wouldn’t understand even if they listened.” 

“Did you listen?’’ asks Cravens. 

“What for?” I yelps back. “I ain’t one of them babies 
that’s crazy to detract attention to hisself. When I goes 
to a funeral I generally wears a black necktie like every- 
body else. 


\ i 7 HEN Luke Cravens, the bullwether of the party, 


““You talk politics to me again and you'll be able to see 


that for yourselfs through the glass top.” 

“T met Mrs. O’Day yesterday,” switches Luke, casual. 
“Charming woman, ain’t she?”’ 

“Thisisafree country,’ saysI. “ What’dyoutalk about?” 

“Washington,”’ he answers. 

“George?” I inquires. 

“D. C.,” he returns. ‘“She’s wild about going 
there; can’t hardly wait for the seventh.” 
“What they got that day?’ I asks. 

cursion?”’ 

“That,” comes back Cravens, calm, “is the day 
you takes your seat in Congress.” 

“Who takes it?” I howls. ‘‘What do I take? 
Where do I take it?” 

“Now listen, bo,’’ says Luke, soothing, “and 
hold your horse powers till I get through. You 
heard about Dubney dying last month, didn’t 
you?” 

“Yeh,” says I; ‘but you go find yourselfs an- 
other pair of feet to slap his shoes on. I still got 
corns from them last set of political kicks you 
crammed my dogs into.” 


“A ex- 
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“You Old Crook?’ 


“Dink!” He Yells. 


“Like you knows,” goes on the chairman, “this county 
is disgustingly Republican; but the district is so Demo- 
cratic that mostly the Gops don’t even go to the troubles of 
putting up a bird for Congress. Seeing they is only about 
a month left of this term, they ain’t a chance of them doing 
such this time and that oozes you into the job without no 
struggles.” 

“You’re cuckoo if you thinks so,” I tells him. “You 
try and force it on me and you'll get mussed up in a strug- 
gle that’ll make a grudge scrap between a coupla wild 


“Cheer Up, Old Gat’* 
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wildcats on a hot stove look like a friendly lotto gan. 
between two camp-fire gals with anzemia.” = 

“You're making a mountaineer outta a molehill,” say 
Cravens. | 

“You ain’t got a thing to do, no campaigning, 
barrel to bust open, no nothing. By the time you ge 
to Washington and finds a cop to ask what building yo; 
seat’s in, the session’]l be over and your job’ll beshot. A 

me and the boys is trying to ¢ 

is to hand you a little honor { 

playing ball with us at Albany ar 

fix it so you can be called Co) 

gressman the rest of your life.” 

“T don’t care nothing for 7 
honors,” I replies. ‘‘They is ¢. 

scored above the line and don 

do you no good in cashing. Y¢ 
| know what it says in the Bible 
honor is without profit in a man. 

own country.” 

“You got that all balle’ 
up,” remarks Luke; “by 
let it lay like you hatche 
it. You gotta remembe 
bimbo, they is a line intl 
same book about no ma 
being a hero to his walli } 
and a guy, well-heeled li) 
you is, is gotta haye som 
drum major like Congres), 
man or such parading j| 
front of his monnikerif he _ 
gonna have folks point hi}. 
out on the street and 2, 
that ——” ' i 

“Maybe,” I cuts ii! 
“but from what I hears i 
Washington these da), 
they don’t point you out) 
much. They comes up b } 
hind and taps you on tl) 
shoulder.” | 

‘Don’t worry,” sa} 
Cravens; ‘‘you won't || 
there long enough to g| 
done in oil.” f 

“Yeh,” I comes bac| 
“and I ain’t gonna be he | 
long enough for you to spread any more of it. Au) 
ervoir, feller. Cherchez yourselfs another sucker.” 

“Hell!” gasps Luke. “Can you talk French?” 

“Why not, old oof?” I returns. ‘ Wasn’t I over there, 
coupla years making the world safe for the fellers tha’ 
got one?”’ } 

“You didn’t say nothing about your war record | 
France in the last campaign, did you?” inquires t| 
chairman. | 

“Not a word,” I answers. ‘“What’s the connectio | 
I don’t see where sticking around in a mudhole pic, 
ing cooties offa yourselfs is any special training for t 
legislature. } 

“You might as well elect a guy judge just on the accou, 
of him having flagged the limited with his siste 
red petticoat and saved a 

“They don’t wear ’em no more,” interrul) 
Luke. | 

“‘Make it red hair then,” I suggests. “The id ' 
I’m trying to get over is that being a hero doi) 
qualify you for nothing excepting the snow 4 
ice when the band stops playing, and a tp - 
Bolivia.” 

“Bolivia?” repeats Cravens. “Oh, you me) 
oblivion. Just the same, old topper, it’s grand ( 
stuff; and when I tells the boys how you fit a 
got bit for your country they’ll be hotter’n & 
for putting you over.” 

“You put me over,” I growls, “and I'll put y 
under so far it’ll take three days of steady pain 
get you wet. I’mseriousnow. Leave me be. 
had one taste of public life and another one’d 1 
my digestion and your features.” ; 

“The filing fee,” says Luke, “is one hund) 
fish and you can mail me a check for it tonlt 
after ——” 

“ After what?” I barks. 

“After the misses gets done talking to yo" 
replies Cravens. ‘Charming woman, your a, 
ain’t she?” A| 

“Even Kate,” I shouts, “can’t bluff me 
taking the job.” 

“Sure?” grins Luke. : { 

“Hundred proof,” I tells him. be 
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Wanna make a little bet?” he teases. 
All right,” says I. ‘‘What odds’ll you give?” 


qm 


HEY is a big crowd at the station in Washington when 

we gets in—waiting to see a flashy film frail that’s been 
sht over as often as an English moor. As for Congress- 
xn O’Day and his lady, they ain’t no more attention 
xd to them than they is to a fog in Frisco. I can’t even 
ya porter to give us a tumble. 

*m crashing the mob toward the exit out when I bumps 
jh into a lad whose grunt sounds familiar. I looks up 
ul finds myself lamp to lamp with Skeets Donegan, a 
ii I ain’t seen for maybe fifteen years. 

'Dink!” he yells. “You old crook!” 

Sh-h!” I whispers. ‘Not so loud or they’ll think you 
nin it. I’m in Congress now.” 

The devil!” exclaims Donegan. ‘When did that hap- 
to you?”’ 

‘I’m just the effect, bo,” says I. ‘“‘Meet the because.” 
il I knocks him down to the frau. “I was elected last 
vk,’ I goes on. “Don’t you never read no papers? I’m 
wrised that a smart bozo like you used to be 
o't know the names of the fellers that is making 
hilaws for the éountry. You living here now?” 

Yeh,” he answers. “I been in Washington 
Wve years.” 

‘Doing what?” I inquires. 

‘Making laws for the country, Dink,” he grins. 
Tis is my sixth term from the Seventeenth 
{souri District. Don’t you never read no pa- 
ex? I’m surprised that a smart ——” 

‘The phosphates are on me,”’ I cuts in, all flus- 
vil up. 

‘No apologies ain’t needed,” says Skeets. 

‘ey is goofs that’s been here twenty years 
a is got to have theirselves identified every 
m they draws their pay. Where you parking?” 

Tells him, and it seems like he drops his shoes 
2 1e floor of the same place. Such being the cases, we 
rifs over to the hotel together and Donegan comes up 
» te room for a rag chaw. 

“unny, Skeets,” I remarks, after we has scofflawed 
ndiquatted, “T ain’t heard no scandals or nothing about 
ou 

a guy that’s been in Congress as long as you has 
igta be chairman of half a dozen big committees, at 
1¢ -astest, and be busting into the news regular.” 

“Taybe,”’ admits Skeets; “but what you thinks you 
ig:a be in Washington and what you is ain’t even on 
zing terms. I’m chairman of a committee at this 
ssn though.” 

“ good one?” I asks. 

“has its points,’ answers Donegan. “It’s the Com- 
itte on the Disposal of Useless Papers in the Depart- 
en of the Interior.” 

“in’t they got no janitors?” I comes back. “What is 
U apposed to do?” 

“ain’t found out yet,” he returns. ‘The last time the 
mittee met was in Grant’s first term.” 

“ell!” says I. “What's the use of being Number One 
oyna layout like that?”’ 

“Yell,” explains Skeets, ‘‘being chairman gives you a 
ivie room to play pitch in and a secretary to play it 
ith! 

“Yu’re taking Dubney’s place, ain’t you?” 

“Yh,” I replies. “Why?” 
“b was on that committee, too,” goes on Donegan, 
ancl guess they’ll slip all his assignment to you.” 


“I Object,” I Yelps, Jumping Up. 
“Sit Down!” Hisses Skeets. “You 
Can't do That”’ 


“Not me, they won’t,” I yelps. “I ain’t gonna be here 
long, but I’m not gonna stand for being buried in no waste 
paper. Was Dubney on any flash committees?” 

“T ain’t quite sure,” he answers; “but I think he was 
on Ventilation, Mexican War Pensions, Swiss Naval Re- 
lations and i 

“Any of them,” I cuts in, “met since Grant’s time?” 

“T ain’t heard about it if they has,” says Skeets; “but 
what do you expect? You don’t suppose they is gonna slip 
any of the show jobs to a new baby, does you?”’ 

“Dink ain’t new,” steps in the wife. ‘He was in the 
legislature at Albany.” 

“T wouldn’t doubt it a mite,” returns Donegan; “but 
that fact wouldn’t have no more effect on the big mokes 
that runs Congress than the news that he was the second 
best speller in the fourth grade and was good at yodel- 
ing.” 

“Ain’t brains got nothing to do with getting them fancy 
jobs?” inquires Kate. 

“They has been cases,” says Skeets, “where fellers that 
had ’em has slipped into good spots just through their 
headwork, but you could count ’em on both hands and still 


have ten fingers over. Everything around here goes by 
seniority.” 

“How do you go about getting that?” the misses wants 
to know. 

“You don’t go about,’”’ returns Donegan. “You sit 
around and read‘the death notices and the election re- 
turns. After you been in Congress twenty or thirty years, 
maybe enough birds has shuffled off or got trimmed back 
home to move you up from the foot of the table to the 
dealer’s slot. You might as well make up your mind, Dink, 
old kid, you ain’t gonna do nothing in the House for five or 
Six years, anyways, if ever. A nice fresh and shiny repre- 
sentative, with the excelsior still in his ears, is got about as 
much chance of making a stir under the dome as a hum- 
ming bird’d have in a battle royal between eleven bull- 
dogs.” 

“Forget it, feller,” says I. “I don’t expect to linger 
around here no longer’n a month or two, and it won’t be 
more’n a coupla weeks before my clarinet voice’ll be 
raised ie 

“Raised?” sneers Skeets. “They won’t even let you 
call. It’ll be a year before anybody’ll notice that Dubney 
ain’t there no more and another before the page 
boys’ll find out they is a new come-on in his place. 
I was like you when I first hit this joint. I had 
a speech all ready for spouting that was gonna 
rip the vest offa the vested interests and make 
my name go ringing down the toreadors of time 
as the ——” 

“What happened?” I cutsin. “Wouldn’t they 
let you?” 

“T waited my chance,” goes on Donegan, 
“when they wasn’t nobody on the floor and then 
I leaps nimble to my feet. ‘Mister Speaker,’ I 
hollers. He looks at me like I was something the 
cat had brung in from the garbage can, and an- 
nounces, ‘The gentleman from Rhode Island 
moves we adjourn. Is they a second?’ 

“They was—at the leastest eighty-six of 7em,” 
continues Skeets, “and the whole House milled 
over my dogs getting outta the place. At first I 
thought the speaker had a tin ear and bum lamps 
on the account of him ticketing me as being from 
Rhode Island and thinking I’d said something 
about calling it a day; but after he’d billeted me 
in seven or eight other states, none of ’em sound- 
ing anything like Missouri, and thought every- 
thing I said for a week sounded like a motion to adjourn, 
I began getting jerry. That first session I only got away 
with one stunt.” 

“What was that?” I asks. 

“Right towards the end,” answers Donegan, “I sec- 
onded a guy’s motion to adjourn.” 

“Didn’t you have a chance to get the spiel offa your 
chest the next term?” I inquires. 

“T coulda,” answers Skeets; “but the vested interests 
was outta style by that time, so I let loose a few slams at 
the I. W. W., only I never made the speech in the House.” 

“T don’t get you,” I remarks. 

“TI just asked leave to print,” explains Donegan, “in 
the Record.” 

“The Record?” question marks the wife. 

“Yeh,” says Skeets; ‘the Congressional Record, which 
some lad once called the most widely unread publication in 
America. Most of the stuff you sees in it ain’t never been 
spoken. You just writes it out, fences in applause and loud 
cheers at different places and shoots it over to the printer. 
A coupla weeks later some hot-stove whittler out at the 
bend of the creek gets a copy of it and by-gums the checker 
(Continued on Page 181) 


I Tatks Free to Them Until Donegan Comes Along and Pulls Me Away 


OODROW 

WILSON, in 

the course of 
events, found himself 
trying to master the 
game of practical pol- 
itics. Every President 
must be a politician 
insomesense or other. 
As governor of New 
Jersey and in the first 
two years of the pres- 
idency he played 
considerably at or- 
ganization politics. It 
was not to his liking. 
His mind just didn’t 
go along. Human con- 
tacts, as arule, bored 
him. The Scotch and 
Irish blood in his 
veins kept him fight- 
ing most of the time, 
and yet he never 
learned to take polit- 
ical punishment 
gracefully. The pros- 
pect of losing fretted 
him and sometimes 
resulted in embar- 
rassing shifts. He was 
cautious about the 
likely effect of a 
course of action on 
his own political for- 
tunes. 

“T have enough 
Seotch in me for busi- 
ness purposes,” he 
remarked more than 
once, 


The Only Campaign Picture Made of Mr. Wilson While He Was Stumping for the Governorship in 1910. 
Trenton Interstate Fair, September 23d. On His Left is Governor John Franklin Fort, His Predecessor in Office. 
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Right is Vivian M. Lewis, His Republican Opponent 


It Was Taken at the 
On His 
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and gone to the R 
publicans; the Gre 
War was more ar 
more completely o 
cupying his who 
attention, and } 
gradually withdr« 
until even his cabin 
members saw le 
and less of him. T 
dull routine of go. 

_ernment and politi 
he was willing 
leave to others wh 
he gave his attenti) 
to thinking and wr 
ing of the more e 
grossing wor 
tragedy. 


Mitchel 


ERHAPS it w 

because Wils 
and Tumulty ai 
McAdoo had all liy 
so long in the shad 
of New York polit: 
that the attempts 
control things the 
bulked so large in t 
first two years att) 
White House. Or 
the inauguration ¥ 
out of the way thi 
promptly began 
intense struggle 0) 
the naming of thec: 
lector of the port 
New York. It sour} 
like a petty sort | 


It is by his Fourteen Points and his League enthusiasm any Democrat. Mr. Wilson, being the creature or creation _ thing, but the collector is the most important Federal offi | 


and his passion for humanity, not by his shortcomings, that of such. circumstances, had less personal need for playing in New York, and the incumbent had been regarded as » 


history will remember Mr. Wilson. 


shipers demand a halo at every turn; perhaps a few un- never got beyond the amateur stage himself. In Washing- bat drifted. 


colored facts will more fairly show the human side of the ton, Col. Edward M. House and Secretary Joseph P. 


Sentimental hero wor-. the political game than is ordinarily the case. He really spokesman there for the White House. For months the ec - 


Senator James O’Gorman, for the Democratic organi > 


zreat man. His was a strange aloofness as well as astrange Tumulty were the chief patronage dispensers, with Secre-. tion, which is Tammany Hall, had a list of several ear - 
political ascension. Full of the pretty theories he had been tary of the Treasury William G. McAdoo an occasional dates that the President might choose from. Secret! 
teaching the university students, and unfettered with runner-up. When the 1914 congressional elections, into McAdoo, already in the fence-building trade, wanted Pr 
practical political experience or definite plan, he got off toa which Mr. Wilson had been rather gratuitously injected as L. Polk, who subsequently became undersecretary f 
standing start and made the whole distance to the pinnacle the great issue, turned out disastrously, it became inereas-. state. O’Gorman successfully blocked that. Not that? 
of greatest power at the greatest time in the world’s his- ingly difficult for those about him to stir his political inter- had anything particularly against Polk, but he did ob; t 
tory. Some of us had front seats for several acts of the est. Hesaw clearly that the Progressives had quit Roosevelt to McAdoo making off with the choicest plum. 


amazing performance. Not in 
the sense that he wholly con- 
fided in anyone; none was ever 
in the complete secret of his 
motives. He was his own fa- 
vorite confidant. But those of 
us who lived in the inner Wilson 
circle while he was learning the 
political game saw him change 
from an aristocratic Democrat 
to a very militant two-fisted 
Progressive. 


A Walk: Over 


HEY were great days for 

an outstanding Democrat to 
become a Progressive. When, 
in 1910, Mr. Wilson was named 
for governor by the most ap- 
proved of steam-roller methods, 
Theodore Roosevelt had re- 
turned from his big-game hunt 
in Africa and way stations, 
and was bumping over the 
American continent with his 
message of New Nationalism. 
Old-time Republican allies were 
being hurled most vociferously 
into the Ananias Club. When 
Mr. Wilson was the candidate 
of his party for President in 
1912 Colonel Roosevelt’s 
Onward-Christian-Soldier en- 
thusiasm had become even 
more audible and he was glee- 
fully crowding his friend, Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, into the 
discard. It was a walk-over for 


PHOTO, BY ORREN JACK TURNER 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, Accompanied by Secret Service Men, Leaving Their Home on Cleveland Lane, Prince- 
ton, for the Last Time, on the Morning of March 3, 1913, to Take the Train for Washington, for the First 
Inauguration. They Walked From the House to the Railroad Station 


When the month of \y 
rolled around and the warr s 
had somewhat wearied 
Wilson, he decided to te 
matters into his own hands I 
suspect the decision was gel Y 
accelerated by Tumulty. 't 
son’s political decisions usu y 
were. Be that as it may, 1 \s 
asked by telephone, on theal !- 
noon of May fifth, to rund 1 
from Trenton to Washinj |? 
that evening for a little 
with the President. Whe | 
arrived the President, Tum ¥ 
and myself met in Mr. Wils § 
private apartment in the W€ 
House, and he told me thi it 
was not his desire that ef 
Tammany or McAdoo sh! 
have any political control & 
theCustomhouse. Hehad tl © 
fore decided to appoint .™” 
Purroy Mitchel, a young [b- 
American and a Catholic, w eh 
would bar the organiz?” 
crowd from repeating their lly 
charges that he was 4 ye 
He wanted me to go to 
York and win over Mitel 
who was then being champ! 1" 
by Hearst to beat Tamr hy 
for mayor, by telling him al 
there were no strings to thr 
pointment and that he rght 
go on with his political gut 
gram. Mr. Wilson then wte; 
in his own hand, a letter au” 


and 


izing me to speak for hin 
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etting forth that whatever I promised would be fulfilled. 

It seems a pity to employ so much secrecy about ap- 
‘ointing a man to an important office, but I can’t think out 
jud down here without someone putting it in the news- 
apers,”’ the President said. 

I saw Mitchel at his office in New York next day, and we 
iscussed at length the possible advantages and disadvan- 
ages that the much-coveted honor might bring him. He 
ot only had the powerful Hearst support but he was flirt- 
ig with Colonel Roosevelt, and it looked as if he might be 
ae fusion candidate against Tammany in the fall. Mitchel 
id not want to take any chance of losing out, and asked 
venty-four hours to discuss the affair with his business 
artner. While the President was in his room at the Capi- 
»1 next day, Senator O’Gorman drifted in and took up a 
iseussion of the collectorship and, to Mr. Wilson’s utter 
mazement, stated that, if he could not land one of his own 
scommendations, Mitchel would not be objectionable to 
im. Whether anyone had leaked in New York I don’t 
now, and it matters little. Without waiting for the final 
ord from Mitchel the President promptly sent his name 
» the Senate and he was confirmed. The President wrote 
e that the outcome 
lite took his breath 
vay and hesaid that 
> was very happy 
pout it. 

At the proper time 
ad by Mitchel’s re- 
Hest, the word was 
assed out from 
Yashington that he 
id the administra- 
bn support against 
‘ammany for mayor 
¢ New York; he 
yept everything be- 
fre him and at the 
vening of Congress, 
illowing his election, 
} was a luncheon 
gest at the White 
louse. 


The Feud 


NOR some reason 
- he did not make a 
prticularly good im- 
jession on Mr. Wil- 
sn and no tears were 
sed when he subse- 
dently lost favor 
\th Hearst, and was 
laten by Tammany. 
ludley Malone, son- 
i-law of Senator 
C@Gorman, was 
rmed as Mitchel’s 
secessor as collector 
cthe port, but it was 
I-gely personal, and 
it favored by Tam- 
rany. In fact the 
lalone and Mitchel 
f-ees went to work 
vth great zest to 
cive Tammany off 
te face of the earth. 
Smebody is always 
Etting Tammany 
ct of business. 

The following year proved a very busy, and at times 
anoying, one to Mr. Wilson. The feud between Tammany 
ad the so-called friends of Wilson was at white heat. 
litchel was conferring with Colonel Roosevelt and there 
vs talk of the Independent Democrats and the Progres- 
ses fusing. Finally Mitchel and Malone and McAdoo’s 
fends got back of an anti-Tammany slate consisting of 
‘sistant Secretary of the Navy Franklin D. Roosevelt, for 
liited States senator, and John Hennessy for governor. 
Immany was backing James W. Gerard, ambassador at 
Erlin, for United States senator, and Martin H. Glynn 
f governor. William F. McCombs, chairman of the 
Imocratiec National Committee, kept urging Wilson not 
tiinterfere in the scrap, and the congressional delegation 
fim New York City issued a bitter broadside against 

:Adoo’s meddling. 

They were hectic days for Mr. Wilson. By attempting to 
obwit Tammany by making Mitchel mayor he had started 
Smething in New York. And he couldn’t very gracefully 
g. from under. The Mitchel-Malone-McAdoo group had 
ben facetiously dubbed “‘the political boy scouts,’ and 


PHOTO. BY E. G. KOENIG’S SONS, NEWARK, N. J. 
Woodrow Wilson and His Family on the Steps of Prospect, the Home of the President of Princeton University at the Time of 


’ wen the primary was held the Tammany candidates 


wiked away with the nominations. A few days later I was 
ed by the President to go to New York and make a sur- 
of the land, with a view of healing the breach that had 

n caused in his name. Thomas F. Smith, secretary of 


His Candidacy for the Governorship of New Jersey. 
of Mrs. Wilson is Miss Jessie Wilson, Now Mrs. Francis Sayre. 


Tammany Hall, and some others told me that.the organi- 
zation had no particular quarrel with Mr. Wilson, although 
everything had been done to humiliate them. The possi- 
bility of an organization man being named as postmaster, 
the only good-sized plum yet to be filled, was not over- 
looked. Congressman Patten, an organization man, sub- 
sequently was made postmaster, after the President had 
failed to name Joseph Johnson. Stuart Gibboney, who 
was professing to speak for McAdoo, and who apparently 
had the confidence of the Secretary of the Treasury, was 
stirring up unnecessary trouble. Even the Democratic 
state chairman, William Church Osborn, an anti-Tammany 
leader, had come out with a blast that Wilson was not to 
blame for the demoralization, but that it was caused by 
“three or four self-interested little busybodies.”’ It was 
agreed that Mr. Wilson would give his complete support 
to the organization ticket and that there would be an end 
to further meddling, so far as the White House was con- 
cerned. 

The President dispatched a most cordial message to 
Governor Glynn, expressing the hope that he would win 
“with an emphatic majority.’’ This bridge having been 


. 


Wilson, Now Mrs. William G. McAdoo 


safely crossed, the President went into the campaign with 
great earnestness. The effect of the congressional elections 
was apt to have considerable bearing on 1916. Already 
Illinois and New Jersey had indorsed Mr. Wilson for a 
renomination, and the work of placating disturbing ele- 
ments occupied the White House attention. An armistice 
was declared between the President and Colonel Harvey, 
and the latter spent an hour at the White House, Sunday 
afternoon, October fourth. Col. Henry Watterson was 
also bidden to return to favor, and he made the pilgrimage, 
October eighteenth, and buried the hatchet. Even James 
R. Nugent, who had been the mechanician of the steam 
roller that put Mr. Wilson over as governor of New Jersey, 
and who had subsequently gotten into the enemy class, was 
sharing in the peace and good will being spread around. 
Walter I. McCoy, a Nugent congressman from New Jer- 
sey, was appointed associate supreme court justice of the 
District of Columbia. Renomination campaign head- 
quarters were taken at Trenton for a period of twenty-five 
months. Harvey and Nugent issued appeals to stand by 
Wilson, and the best speakers in the cabinet were put out 
on the stump in New York and New Jersey. Secretary of 
War Garrison carried a message to the President’s home 
congressional district, urging the neighbors to uphold Mr. 
Wilson, and the President himself issued a personal appeal 
for the reélection of Allan B. Walsh, the Democratic 


Standing Behind Mr. Wilson is Miss Margaret Wilson. Seated in Front 
Seated on the Arm of Mrs. Wilson's Chair is Miss Eleanor 
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congressman, declaring that he was returning to vote for 
him in personat Princeton. McAdoo and Garrison battled in 
New York, and the President sent a last-hour message. In 
the primary fight on Glynn the upstate New York Democrats 
had bitterly assailed him on account of his being a Catholic, 
showing that these religious issues, like oil, are strictly 
nonpartisan. President Wilson, in his final appeal sent to 
McAdoo to be read before a great meeting in New York, 
declared ‘‘An American citizen should never vote as a sec- 
tarian but always as an American citizen.” 

Most cheering of all in the apparent certainty of victory 
was the fact that Colonel Roosevelt was battering away 
at the Republican candidates and urging support for his 
Progressives. Three nights before the election Colonel 
Roosevelt came into Mr. Wilson’s home congressional dis- 
trict and, at Princeton and Trenton, made smashing at- 
tacks on the Republican candidate, urging of course that 
the electorate support the Progressive. It looked like a 
certainty for the Democrats in New York and New Jersey 
anyhow. But when the ballots were counted the discovery 
was made that the Progressive vote, as typified in Roose- 
velt, had disappeared from the face of the earth. The Dem- 
ocratic ticket in New 
York lost by 145,507; 
the President’s home 
district returned a 
Republican congress- 
man by nearly 3500, 
and there was a land- 
slide over the whole 
Eastern section. 


Destiny 


ND that’s about 
where Mr. Wil- 
son’s personal inter- 
est and participation 
in old-fashioned prac- 
tical politics ended. 
From that time for- 
ward he was content 
to write letters of in- 
dorsement or appeals 
in the interest of the 
party; he was in- 
duced to write the 
blundering call to 
arms for a Demo- 
cratic Congress while 
the war fever was yet 
at high pitch in 1918; 
but he otherwise kept 
pretty much aloof 
from the practical 
gentry. His renomi- 
nation in 1916 came 
as a matter of course, 
and he only once vis- 
ited the official head- 
quarters. 

Destiny was with 
him again in the elec- 
tion, the ignoring of 
Hiram Johnson by 
the California ma- 
chine when Candi- 
date Hughes visited 
the state switching 
the necessary elec- 
toral votes to Mr. 
Wilson. 

He Kept Us Out of War was the 1916 campaign slogan, 
but soon after the victory was won Mr. Wilson found the 
country headed directly for war. From that time on he 
isolated himself, remaining much in his private apartments 
and seeing few people. He was playing for the verdict of 
mankind and he made a sincere effort, employing his mighty 
voice and pen to stir the world. Just before he set out on 
his tragic European peace journey, I had a long chat with 
him in the White House. 

For eight months of 1918 I had been in Europe as director 
of American information, and had kept an eye on the polit- 
ical side of the war. Mr. Wilson said the confidential re- 
ports I had sent home had been most helpful, and when I 
hinted that he would find himself up against some very 
hard-boiled political cunning and intriguing in Paris he 
seemed aware of what was ahead. ‘The terrible thing 
about war is that the young manhood of the world is 
sacrificed to the stupidity and avarice of the politicians; 
it’s my business to see that that kind of thing is stopped,” 
he bravely declared. His frequent cablegrams to Tumulty 
for suggestions and advice, once the honeymooning in 
Europe was past, tell something of the pathetic struggle he 
encountered over there. His fighting and writing for peace 
will keep the historians writing and fighting for a genera- 
tion or two. 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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All virtues have their origin in a due respect wae 
for the ceremonies.—K’UNG Fu TSE. 


I CHENG YANG, eldest, yet young- 
L est in term of service, among the 
employes of the Shan- 

tung Chop Suey Parlor, 
stood idle and unrebuked in 
the doorway of the estab- 
lishment, looking out into 
the darkness with a face as 
reticent as the tropic night 
itself. 

The uneven alley ran 
down, a cataract of shad- 
ows, into the pool of white 
dust welling about the elec- 
tric light on the corner of 
Bay Street. The liquor 
warehouses of the water 
front lifted wide shoulders 
against low-hanging stars. 
A rum-running schooner, 
tied to the wharf behind 
the buildings, yielded a lit- 
tle to the mild pull of the 
harbor current and the echo 
of groaning hawsers; the 
complaint of wood on wood 
ran inland on the trade 
wind. 

Theunshaded bulbsin the 
Shantung Chop Suey Parlor 
flooded the flyspecked walls 
and the deserted oilcloth- 
covered tables with a prod- 
igal glare. At his desk the 
fat proprietor laid down 
his abacus with a clatter, 
closed his account book and 
yawned. He looked from 
the clock to Li Cheng Yang. 
It was an hour past the 
usual closing time, but there 
was neither impatience nor 
outraged authority on the 
proprietor’s face, only in- 
quiry mingled with respect. 
He ventured to yawn again, 
more loudly. 

Li Cheng Yang continued 
to stand, hands thrust to 
the mid-wrist in the flowing 
sleeves of his white jumper, 
his face calm—as expres- 
sionless as a house front 
behind which no man may 
tell what violence is hap- 
pening. One could read in 
his attitude only a tremen- 
dous patience. 

The minute hand of the 
clock swung a quarter way 
through its circuit again. 
The proprietor cleared his 
throat and spoke to his new- 
est waiter in the chanting 
Kwangtung dialect. “It grows very late, respected one. 
Is it your wish that my poor shop remain open longer?” 

“Such was the agreement,’ Li Cheng Yang responded 
in the same tongue. He stirred slightly, but still peered 
into the alley. 

“True, very true,”’ the proprietor answered hastily, and 
said no more. What he knew of this employe made acqui- 
escence almost automatic. 

Obviously the man was rich. He served in the res- 
taurant, not for pay, but, instead, had given the proprietor 
many dollars for the privilege. He was powerful. A 
whispered sentence, a sign drawn through the air had pro- 
claimed his high station in the Hip Leong Tong, a trading- 
company secret society of which the proprietor was a 
humble member. 

These and other matters were beyond the comprehension 
of the proprietor. There was the teakwood chest. He 
shivered involuntarily when he thought of it. It was brass 
bound and of Chinese workmanship so fine that the line 
where cover edge met body could not be seen, though 
bright hinges and clasps indicated it. Li Cheng Yang 
had carried it tenderly up to the attic room he had insisted 
on occupying alone, and had placed it beneath a rickety 
table. 

There it squatted with something vaguely sinister in its 
well-polished brass and its wood, glossy as the new skin of 
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ANTON oTTO 


The Revel in the Geneva Had Now Attained its Accustomed Height 


aserpent. The proprietor, creeping in when Li was absent, 
had been moved, half unwillingly, to closer inspection. 

Holes had been bored in the cover of the chest, but the 
cloth that lined it blocked these at their lower ends. The 
proprietor had laid a furtive ear to an opening. He had 
heard a noise like a breath endlessly expelled, a continuous 
sighing, soft and yet indescribably menacing. 

The proprietor had scrambled to his feet and scuttled 
from the room, throwing back a frightened glance at the 
idol, bright hued and terrible, that sat on the table above 
the box. To this, he knew, his waiter prayed, for the reek 
of burned paper and the smell of incense crept downstairs 
nightly from the attic room. 

No less puzzling was the fact that Li Cheng Yang went 
clothed in white, a common enough practice among 
Bahamans, save the few Chinese residents, to whom it was 
the hue of mourning. In addition the proprietor had twice 
done his waiter’s bidding and brought to the little room 
beneath the eaves, once a broken-down sea captain and 
once the cook of the schooner Congo. 

The schooner Congo! A shudder ran down the fat back 
of the proprietor. He looked once more at the white-clad 
figure waiting in the doorway and forbore to utter his 
surmise. 

“Patience,” Li Cheng Yang droned, as though the 
other had spoken. “There is yet time.” 


FISCHER 


‘shouldering their way through the press about 


April 26, 1924 


The trade wind had burnished the stars 
to amazing brilliance, set palm trees to 
rustling, and the dry dangling pods of the 
woman’s tongue to chattering. It was 
eleven o’clock and all Nas.| 
sau slept, with these excep- 
tions: 

A darky hack driver lin- 
gered on Bay Street and 
muttered to his ratlike pony 
predictions that someone 
yet would need his services, 
A red-and-blue-uniformed 
negro policeman stood be. 
neath a street lamp, listen- 
ing to the tumult that boiled 
higher and higher in a side 
street, and convinced, less. 
happily, that his aid would 
be demanded shortly. 
Lights marked the seat of 
the uproar. Their location 
and bitter experience told 
him that in the barroom of 
the Hotel Geneva revelry 
was about to reach its ac-| 
customed climax of a fight, | 

The black policeman’ | 
sighed profoundly and. 
looked down the deserted 
reaches of Bay Street for 
reénforcements. | 

In the barroom of the 
Geneva, Auntie’s nephews 
were making merry. Dick 
McGraw was their host— 
Dick, favorite of Auntie 
Alice Appleby, proprie 
of the hotel, and che 
by fortune as well; 
McGraw, home from 
in general and the ff 
New York Harbor 
ticular, with an 
schooner and a full 
In the smoke-filled 
now poured out li 
his luck and to as m 
the rum crowd and the 
tives of Nassau, the C 
Joes, as could jam th 
into the chamber. 

The room hummed | 
swarming hive. Clo 
tobacco smoke d 
lights; the disso 
many voices dulled 
kle of a battered 
thecorner. Table 
with slopped ¢ 
It swam, foam flec 
the bar. Against | 
rier, McGraw. . 
legging baron, I 
complacently, whi 
luminaries of the t 
their satellites celebrated his prowess. Two 


ter 


One led, the other held back. McGraw recogn 
reluctant one as Captain Jimmy Crowder, who h 
doned the profession of liquor smuggling for the 1 
ful occupation of consuming it at its source. H 
twice at the other, to whose arm Captain Ji : 0 
muttering protests, and then stiffened. 
A thin yellow beard, fine as chick down, faile 
the purple birthmark on the man’s jaw. The p 
tilted back on his head, did not conceal the vul 
ness of the skull. His eyes, china-blue, opaque a 
sionless, met McGraw’s without wavering. __ 
“Aw, come on,” Captain Jimmy grunted, as | 
towed him through the jam. “‘Come on, cap nee 
get a drink, quiet like. It’s only a step.” 
Yellow Beard extended a puffy hand, grippi p 
toward the bar. As he reached out, McGraw’s pi 
his wrist. The glass fell and broke. Its crash, | 
dropped into water, spread a dilating circle ¢ 
through the room. The piano broke off in the 
phrase; feet shuffled and were still. McGraw di 
his voice, but everyone heard him. 
’.“Vou’re Cameron?’ he asked with gathestag! 
in his voice. “Cormorant Cameron? Yellow Carg' 
eron?”’ ; 
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“Angus Cameron,” the other corrected in a purring 
oice. He made no attempt to release his prisoned wrist. 
lis eyes stared blankly into the face of his questioner. 

“Yellow Cargo Cameron,” McGraw announced with a 
iccup. “You can’t drink with white men.” 

“Drop it, cap’n, an’ come wiv me,”’ Crowder wheezed in 
ameron’s ear, but the man paid no heed. 

“T drink where I please,” he replied gently. His free 
and rubbed a fat thigh and then slipped back under the 
irty duck jacket he wore. 

“You drink,’’ McGraw announced, raising his voice, 
where I please, you Chink-running murdering swine!” 

The weatherwise bartender ducked behind the mahog- 
ny barrier. Cameron’s hiss was like an expletive. As his 
idden hand emerged, clutching a pistol, McGraw dashed 
1e contents of his champagne glass into the blank staring 
yes. 

A bottle sailed past the rum runner’s head and broke 
zainst the wall, where in more peaceful days a mirror had 
ood. Someone tripped up Captain Jimmy, the thrower. 
mmeone else immediately smote the tripper-up, who 
taliated with a chair. 

Men shifted their attention from the figures struggling 
fore the bar to their own problems of defense and attack. 

knife spun across the room and dug its point into the 
used woodwork of the piano. A table went over and 
ro men fell across it. The revel in the Geneva had now 
tained its accustomed height. 

An old woman in a black silk dress with a cameo on her 
east came down the stairs leading from the barroom to 
2 hotel porch above. Her white hair was pulled straitly 
ick from a forehead wrinkled with exasperation. Keen 
uy eyes peered through gold-rimmed spectacles. Her lips 
‘re puckered in disapproval. One hand clutched her 
sitting. She laid the other upon the arm of a man abou 

jhurl a chair into the mélée. ; 

“Henry Albury!” she said crisply as he turned, snarling. 
© set the chair down gently and, as she passed him with 
roving shake of her head, lifted his voice above the 
Anult. 

“Here’s Auntie!” he bellowed. 


Peace followed in the old woman’s wake as she struggled 
through the crowd with no more concern than if she had 
been breasting a high wind. A few of the erstwhile war- 
riors slipped through the door and vanished. The rest 
stood grinning sheepishly, save McGraw and Cameron. 

“Dick,’’ Auntie commanded her favorite nephew, “come 
now. Stop your foolishness.” 

But McGraw, purple faced, was tugging at the fat hand 
Cameron had fastened upon his throat. His other paw 
gripped the pistol to which his antagonist clung. 

Auntie’s firm old jaw tightened. 

“Make them stop,” she ordered the panting crowd in 
general. ‘Someone might get hurt.” 

A dozen hands tore the cursing men apart. The bar- 
tender poked a cautious head above his hiding place. 

“Now, Tommy,” the prim figure directed, “close up 
the bar. If the boys can’t behave themselves they’ll have 
to go home. Goodness gracious, I don’t know why you 
have to take things to pieces so. Dick, you go up on the 
porch. I want to speak to you, private. The bar is closed, 
boys. You might just as well go to bed.” 

She watched McGraw clump up the stairway before she 
moved. Then she followed, shooing sheepish men out of 
her way as though they were chickens. y 

Cameron, gasping, the birthmark blazing dully against 
his pallor, clutched the bar and demanded liquor. Captain 
Jimmy, at his elbow, cut short his threats when the bar- 
tender refused. 

“Gawd spare my dyes, Cameron,”’ he wheezed, “ye’ll 
get nothink more ’ere tonight. Come wiv me, cap’n, down 
to the chop suey parlor, like I said before. I can get ye a 
bit of liquor neat and tidy there.” 

His watery eyes blinked cunningly as Cameron hesi- 
tated, cursing obscenely. 

“Ah, come on,’ Captain Jimmy urged. “Ye need a 
drink. Strike me, ye do so!” 

Auntie stood on the porch of the hotel, talking vig- 
orously to the gorgeously uniformed policeman, as Crowder 
half led Cameron from the barroom. 

“Well, land of goodness,’’ she was concluding, “‘it’s over 
now. I don’t know what grown people can be expected to 


do evenings in this place, officer, if they can’t make their 
own fun. I’m sorry there’s been complaints, officer, but 
boys will be boys.” 

As the policeman left, her keen old eyes caught sight of 
Crowder and Cameron departing. 

“Cap’n Jimmy,” she called, “you come right straight 
here.”’ 

“Oh, Gawd!” the summoned culprit muttered. “Wyte 
a bit, Cameron. I’ll be back.” 

“Where are you going?”’ Auntie demanded with sever- 
ity. ““You’re up to something, I’ll be bound.” 

“No’m,” Captain Jimmy explained. “No’m. I’m just 
tyking a chap ’ome, Auntie. ’E’s a bit shook up an’ ——” 

“Where’s Dick McGraw?” the old lady queried. 

Obviously relieved, Captain Jimmy launched into an 
elaborate disclaimer of any knowledge of McGraw’s 
whereabouts. 

“Hm,” Auntie interrupted. “I don’t like this. Who’s 
that with you, Cap’n Jimmy? Isn’t it that awful Cameron? 
Whoever brought him into my barroom? That’s what I 
want to know.”’ 

“Yes’m,” Crowder confessed, ignoring the more com- 
promising sections of the questionnaire. 

“Well, goodness gracious knows I don’t like Chinamen 
better than the next,” Mrs. Appleby continued, “but that 
don’t make Captain Cameron no less a murderer. I’m a 
good enough American to see that. If you’re throwing in 
with him in his devilment, you can clear right out of my 
hotel, cap’n, and go stay aboard his old Congo, even if you 
did pay your bill, fair and square today. Did you get that 
money from him?” 

“No’m,” Captain Jimmy swore fervently and with evi- 
dent sincerity. “Strike me dead if ’e’s even give me a 
shillin’, nor ever will. I’m just seein’ ’im ’ome. ’E’s fair 
done up.”’ 

“Well,” Auntie sniffed, “if after what they say happened 
on the Congo off Black Key, you ain’t willin’ to let Cor- 
morant Cameron lay right on the street and die if he’s a 
mind to, that’s your own lookout. I wish I knew where Dick 
went. He’s got enough aboard to do anything, and he 

(Continued on Page 169) 


A Little Later Cameron Altered the Congo's Course. She Slanted South Toward the Florida Reefs With the Wind Behind Her 
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Facile est inventis addere. 
—The old col’s motto. 


) sb al et nos is 
about all set now for 
the formal launching 

of my long-contemplated 

O’ Malley School of Metro- 

politan Journalism — or 

That Different Newspaper 

Training School, as dear 

old O’Malley will come to 

be known to my boys and 
girls, as I shall always call 
the old grads, and to a gen- 
eral public that soon will 
become familiar with the 
school’s slogan through 
constant reiteration in the 
school’s forthcoming gen- 
teel advertising matter. 
That word “‘different”’ 
will be the keynote of my 
unique institution. At 
present we have no school 
of journalism in our colleges 
that is free from the most 
deadly of the eighty- 
two distinct curses, 
each of them fatal, 
which afflict all our 
systems of American 
education. Chiefly 
the graduates of our 
present schools of 
journalism arrive in 
New York’s News- 
paper Row bulging 
from a surplus of 
theory — bulging 
with theory, at least, 
wherever they are 
not sagging inward 
because of a lack of 
knowledge of down- 
to-the-dirt profes- 
sional practices of 

Park Row. At old 

O’Malley the courses _ 

will be all practice 

and no theory. 


Financing 


HAVE not had 

time so far to take 
up the financing of 
the new school, but 
it is now complete 
to the last detail in 
everything that has 
to do with sheer 
thought. The 
school, so far as 
mere physical assets 
are concerned, at 
present consists of 
little more than a 
few dozen small 
flowerpots in the 
south windows of 
my home here in 
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Brielle, each pot being filled with lustily 
growing slips of ivy. While I am sweating 
over the purely intellectual plans of the pro- 
posed school, the missus—the missus is to be 
dean of Sob Sisters’ Hall at old O’ Malley— 
is raising the ivy against the dawning of the 
day when classic stone walls will have been 
erected for the ivy to cling to. 

The financing of the institution, however, 
doubtless will take care of itself. I fondly 
believe that there are several checks for 
generous sums in my mail, which has been 
accumulating unopened while I labor night 
and day perfecting the school courses. I 
have no doubt that as news of the proposed 
school spreads, the practice of sending checks 
to me for an endowment fund will grow com- 
mon. The popular custom seems to be to 
make out a check payable to me and for a 
sum ranging from a few hundred to several 
thousand dollars, and upward, and then 
plainly addressing the inclosure and mailing 
it to me at my home here, First and Second 
Mortgage Manor, Brielle, Monmouth 
County, New Jersey. Anyone, of course, 


friend or utter stranger, 
may send me one or more 
of these checks, and the 
sending of a check to me 
does not obligate the donor 
furthermore in any way 
whatsoever. 

To the reader or his 
friends who are about to 
send me money, let me first 
give, so far as the limited 
space here at my disposal 
will permit, an outline of 
the plans and purposes of 
my idea of a school of jour- 
nalism. 


Gratitude 


RACTICALITY in 

modern Park Row re- 
porting being the first and 
in between and last aim of 
the school, training in prac- 
tical efficiency enters even 
into the architectural 
scheme of the college struc- 
tures. When completed, 
the college buildings will 
impress the beholder as a 


“classic clump of tall, win- 


dowlessshot towers. Solely 

because of certain ideas I 

hold—the soundness of 
which I shall presently 
demonstrate—on prac- 
tical preparation for a 
metropolitan news- 
paper career, my col- 
lege buildings, despite 
their slim height, will 
contain no elevators, 
no plumbing, few if any 
windows and only 
enough ventilation to 
sustain life. 
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When Completed, the College Buildings Wilt Impress the Beholder as a Classic Clump of Tall, 
Windowless Shot Towers 
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In justification for the almost brutal simplicity of th 
architectural scheme, let me first explain that the schoo 
will cater almost exclusively to supply and demand in thi 
New York City star-reporter trade. And for a bette 
understanding of the daily work of a great New Yorl 
journalist and his working surroundings, we must first loo), 
briefly into the mind workings of any great New Yorl 
newspaper publisher when he decides to erect a three 
million-dollar skyscraper office building as an eterna 
monument to his newspaper. 

“Tet me say, Messrs. Wingo, Wingo, Baffingphone ¢ 
Wingo,” the great Manhattan newspaper owner says to hi 
architect, ‘‘that when I commission you to design my ne} 
Morning Blow-Evening Blah Building you are constant}; 
to remember that the beautiful edifice is to be, first an) 
last, the physical expression of my undying gratitude tc 
and deep affection for, my boys—as I shall ever call thos | 
faithful members of my newspaper city rooms who hav. 
given their lives to make my newspaper properties, there 
fore me, all that they, I, are, am. Design for them, first « 
all, spacious, sunny city rooms, opening upon the par! 
with its birds and trees and dainty flowers, and not moi! 
than one flight above the y | 


The Crowding Begins 


‘DUT, sir!” protest the Messrs. Wingo, Wingo, Baffin) 
phone & Wingo, “‘if you install your two newspap 
staffs in this most desirable part of the building, your lo. 
in rentals will cut so far into the interest on your inyes| 
ment that 2 
“Enough!” always cries the great New York publish 
his strong face now beginning to cloud with anger, ev 
disgust. ‘In heaven’s name, have you the indelicacy | 
suggest that I place mere money above 
the happiness of my faithful 4 

““We apologize, Mr. Teacake. We aa | 
merely thought v a 

Mr. Teacake now interrupts in real 
anger. Being a New York newspaper 
publisher, he is not accustomed to 
have a fellow townsman attempt any 
thinking until his newspaper first 
thinks the thought that the metropolis 
is to think. 

Mr. Teacake, of course, has his way. 
Then, while he is investigating Euro- 
pean poverty at first hand in his hotel 
at Deauville or the Place Vendéme all 
summer, the skyscraping monument 
to his two great newspapers quickly is 
approaching completion in New York. 
And in the meantime Mr. Teacake’s 
renting agent and general right-hand 
man, Silent Al McGuire, is busy as a bird 
dog all summer at Silent Al’s old job of slip- 
ping a chassis under the boss’ altruism. 

To begin with, it seems that the legal firm 
of Solomon, Solomon, Solomon, Solomon, 
Solomon & Solomon, famous for years in the 
Essex Market Police Court Bar Association 
as the Six Little Choates, have risen to a 
point in the New York legal world where it is 1 
that they have new offices, several squares to t 
where they can touch elbows with Billy Jerome, 
tleton, Charley Whitman, Maxie Steuer, and the 
bunch. Mr. Sidney Solomon is ready to talk bus 
money down, with Renting Agent Al McGuire, | 
Al has a legal suite that includes one office whi 
all Solomons are gathered in private conference, 
catch across the shoulders. Well, there’s the spa 
facing the park, designed to be the city room of b 
ing Blow. Mr. Sidney Solomon takes one flash at thep! 
finished and nobby city room and signs on the dotted? 

Then there is the roomy space that is all but} 
house the city editor and staff of the Evening Blah. |! 
city room intended for the Evening Blah is, 
of fair size, only a third as large as the Morning 
city room, and it is a floor or two higher and open 
the narrow side street instead of upon the park, 
layman should know, incidentally, that the ev" 
edition of a New York daily publication almost V 
___ riably is far more prosperous than the morning er 
“: It often happens, in fact, that it is only the genero') 

the prosperous evening edition that keeps the po 
- stricken morning edition from wildly launching t? 
life of sin. This condition being true of the Blo# 
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1e Blah, Mr. Teacake, following the accepted ratioci- 
ation of all great New York editors, had arranged for 
ie wealthy Evening Blah a string of offices that are 
isignificant as compared to the quarters originally 
jeant for the proud but penniless Morning Blow. 

Still, the relatively large city room meant for the 
jvening Blah is now the only unrented office that is 
Irge enough to accommodate the growing clump of 
‘py desks used by the well-known advertising agency 
. Abromawitz, Abromawitz & Slattery, successors to 
te old firm of Slattery & Abromawitz. Both of the 
promawitz boys, therefore, also signon the dotted 
le, while the founder of the firm, the elderly 
ir. Slattery, adds his humble signature as wit- 
ISS. 

So it goes. Finally there is nothing left un- 
sated in the monument to Mr. Teacake’s news- 
jpers except one string of dens opening upon a 
»rrow alley in the rear. These are redolent of 
fe city’s wholesale hide-and-leather industry 
ed are too airless and dark torent. Any closets 
<cloakrooms left over after the poor but proud 
lorning Blow has been installed in these alley 
sices are then given to the staff of the wealthy 
Fening Blah. 

{t’s a long walk from either of these city rooms 
at to the charming suite, opening upon the 
ork, which Silent Al McGuire thoughtfully had 
nerved early as the private quarters of the 
nwspaper owner, Mr. Teacake; and editors and 
"vorters must be in almost constant personal 
»ference with the publisher. But Mr. Teacake does not 
» ect to the long walk. He doesn’t take it. 

Right here I make bold to ask any dean of a school of 
icrnalism whether it ever has occurred to him that of the 
lee leading airless professions—pearl diving, New York 
avspaper desk work and being born a sperm whale—the 
est airy of the three is indoor metropolitan journalism. 
Hen the sperm whale is free to blow oftener than the Park 
Rw reporter or editor can come up for air and blow. Sta- 
ilies are statistics. Yet here we have but one of the many 
vdamental conditions in a New York newspaper career 
sally ignored in our so-called schools of journalism. 

"Treat ’em rough and weed ’em out!” 
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Preparation for Airtight Careers 


HAT will be but one of the many practical thoughts back 
iof the whole course of instruction at old O’ Malley. Hence 
nm buildings will be designed in a way that will enable me 
“cix the eyes and lungs of my students to withstand the 
‘iprs of the Manhattan indoor newspaper gaff—or I’ll fix 
ihm so nobody else can fix them. I shall remember al- 
wys that the vital statistics of the De- 
9tment of Health of Manhattan prove 
ht although the mortality from brain 


‘Te Just Flops Down, Kind of All In, at a Corner Table, and He Says to the Waiter, 
“These Grilled Pigs’ Knuckles, With Sauerkraut, Look Tempting, Emil’”’ 


“But, Sir!’? Protest the Messrs. Wingo, 
Wingo, Baffingphone & Wingo, “If You 
Instali Your Two Newspaper Staffs in 
This Most Desirable Part of the Builds 
ing, YourLossin Rentals Will Cut So Far 
Into the Interest on Your Invest 
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exhaustion, of course, leads the New York 
journalistic death list, the journalistic mor- 
tality from lack of air is second only to the 
death rate from cirrhosis of the Manhattan 
newspaper liver. 

The practicality of omitting elevators 
from my tall, slim college buildings should 
be obvious. The leg work brought into play during a full 
course of stair climbing at old O’Malley will develop to 
utilitarian perfection that end of the aspiring student 
which, so far as present-day reporting and journalistic dra- 
matic criticism in Manhattan are concerned, is the only 
end which the journalist uses to achieve stunning success 
in his profession. Even Park Row sob sisters of the press 
may get along, and frequently do, with nothing above the 
sobbing apparatus but the cerulean glories of the great, 
wide, open spaces; but vulgar as the naked truth so often 
is, the gals have to have good strong legs. 

But enough, perhaps too much, of the mere physical 
practicalities at old O’Malley. It is, paradoxically, when 
we come to the seemingly abstract intellectual aims of my 
training school for metropolitan journalists that the school 
will, for the first time in jour- 
nalistic pedagogy, strive to at- 
tain the practical, the grossly 
concrete result. The O’Malley 
School of Metropolitan Jour- 
nalism will be the first school 
of journalism in the country 
that does not teach the student 
everything except his job. 

During my own days in Man- 
hattan’s Park Row, cub after 
cub came from schools of jour- 
nalism to our city room, many 
of them cum-laude collegers 
clanking with commencement 
medals, but never a cub among 
them who had been taught the 
primary-grade elements of his 
trade. For instance, instinc- 
tively, they seemed to know 
that the first work of a success- 
ful New York reporter is to 
make himself good on the door 
at all Broadway theaters, if for 
no other reason than to have 
some cheap place in which to 
while away the time during the 
speech making at a big dinner 
when assigned to cover the 
dinner. Yet all knowledge of 
the method pursued by the re- 
porter to attain free entry to 
the theaters had been denied 
these cubs by their preceptors. 

While we practical report- 
ers—with our nonchalant, 
“Hello, Lee,” or ‘Evening, 
Jake’’—not offering even a 
pleasant nod of recognition to 
the ticket taker—while we pro- 
fessionals, I say, were uptown 
in aisle seats, these pitifully 
deficient cubs either were ac- 
tually going to the dinners to 
which they had been assigned, 
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even sitting through the speeches, or were ignorantly, 
stupidly sitting the evening out in the city room, courting 
the curse of work. 

Almost invariably the only reporter left in the city 
room to answer the telephone was one of these school-of- 
journalism cubs when we—usually during the intermission 
following the second act—called up the office from the > 
Times Square corner cigar store to send the cheery mes- 
sage, “Just tell the chief, my good lad, that this oil fire I’m 
covering out here in South Amboy is worse than the eve- 
ning papers tonight stated. Instead of coming in to write 
it, tell the boss, I’ll have to stay out here in this Gawd- 
forsaken dump late and telephone the story to you round 


midnight. Tell the chief I have the story well in hand. 
It’s a But have to hang up. Fire’s spread to this 
building.” 


Now a graduate of one of our schools of journalism, 
despite—rather, because of—his years of academic news- 
paper “instruction,’’ usually has to devote his first two 
weeks, often as much as a month, to a grinding experience 
in actual, factual Park Row reporting before he has ab- 
sorbed even so simple a fundamental of time-saving pro- 
fessional technic such as this. 


Mysteries of the Craft 


DOUBT that the combined intellect of the teaching staff 

of any of our schools of journalism could explain, let us 
say, how it is that a Park Row star reporter, assigned to 
cover a four-alarm Ku Klux parade through Harlem’s 
colored belt that is scheduled to begin at eight P.M. can be 
calling for a Flatbush dame before eight o’clock, can then 
spend the entire evening with her on a dance floor at 
Brighton Beach, and can have a column and three-quarters 
in the first edition concerning the evening’s festivities in 
Harlem. And if a commonplace Park Row accomplishment 
like that is beyond the dons of our newspaper schools, how 
silly to ask them further to explain how the star, dancing 
all evening almost twenty miles south of the parade, is able 
always to infuse more gripping drama in any half column 
of his report of the parade than really infused the whole 
column of actual paraders. 

Here we have the practical, time-saving niceties of 
reportorial craftsmanship which our schools of journalism, 
needless to say, should be teaching. Instead, these and 
kindred practical essentials to success in Park Row journal- 
ism are ignored in the schools, the student being com- 
pelled te fritter away all his time on the study of abstract 
subjects—logic, history, economics, philosophy, political 
science, a mastery of correct English—all subjects of no 
earthly use in New York journalism. 

The usual courses in international political practices 
and American political history which our schools of jour- 
nalism teach may seem, at first blush, of value to the metro- ~ 
politan journalist. They are not. The practical metro- 
politan newspaper writer knows that there are two kinds of 
politics, his own newspaper’s and the other kind. The 
wrong kind of politics may parade under any of a number 
of names, but the label does not make them right. The 

(Continued on Page 184) 
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auction rooms in a bad temper. She had gone 

to a sale to buy two or three lots of netsuke, 
those little Japanese toggles in the form of men, ani- 
mals and plants, so 
admirably carved 
in ivory and wood 
that Jules de Gon- 
court declared that 
there were Mi- 
chelangelos among 
the makers of 
them. She had a 
customer for net- 
suke to whom she 
fed ten or a dozen 
at a time, judi- 
ciously, not oftener 
than once every six 
weeks, a period 
which allowed his 
appetite for them 
to grow keen and 
his purse to fill. 

But she had 
come away from 
the sale without 
any netsuke. The 
collectors had been 
there in force; 
prices had soared 
to a height which 
made it impossible 
to make a profit. 
Miss Timmins 
hated collectors at 
sales. She often 
said that she did. 
They put up the 
prices of objects of 
art beyond the 
purses of the 
honest dealers like 
herself. She felt 
that collectors had 
no right to go to 
sales. The place 
for them to go to 
when they wanted 
to buy objects of 
art was the shop of 
an honest dealer. 

There was a veritable scowl on little Miss Timmins’ 
pretty face. 

She was halfway down Conduit Street when Lord Scred- 
ington overtook her. He was a very cheerful and very 
wicked young man. Miss Timmins knew this. She had 
once taken a jade jui plaque to his flat—he collected Chi- 
nese hard stone—and discovered with horror and affright 
that he had learned much from the cave man. Therefore 
she disliked him very much. She told herself so, often, and 
refused to admit to herself that he had a strange attraction 
for her; that, whenever she saw him suddenly, a queer 
little tremor of terror, not wholly disagreeable, ran through 
her. When he overtook her in Conduit Street that tremor 
ran through her again. 

He was tall and slim and he looked down upon her from 
rather a height as he said in a compassionate tone, “I’m 
afraid that you didn’t have any luck, baby. I didn’t see 
you get a single lot.”’ 

Miss Timmins hated to be called baby by him. She was 
a very dignified young person. It was such awful cheek. He 
always tried to tease her, whenever he came to her father’s 
shop, whenever he met her at a sale. But he was a cus- 
tomer; and, though you may tell a customer that he is a 
cad and a blackguard once, you cannot go on quarreling 
with your bread and butter. Besides, Lord Scredington 
would not quarrel; he was a very cheerful young man. 

Therefore she kept her tone quite civil and said, “I 
didn’t.”’ s 

“Tt was hard luck,’”’ he said in really sympathetic ac- 
cents. “Well, for a wounded spirit there’s nothing like a 
good meal. Come along and have lunch with meat 
Thibault’s.”’ 

“No, thank you, Lord Scredington,”’ said Miss Timmins 
firmly and rather primly. 

“Yes, please,’’ said Lord Scredington cheerfully. ‘You 
must come. It’s my duty to cheer you up.” 

“No, thank you. I had dinner before I started for 
Farringdon’s.”’ 

“Then you must have had it at half past twelve. All 
beautiful and healthy young creatures can do with a meal 


ITTLE Miss Timmins came out of Farringdon’s Z 
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every two hours. You needn’t eat a large lunch. I will eat 
a large lunch, and you shall eat a small one. Come along.” 

He smiled down on her; and she had to admit that when 
he smiled with that whole-hearted friendliness he was a 
most attractive person. Of course, with his clear tanned 
skin, and thin, high-arched nose, and those very blue eyes, 
and lean head, and those close-cropped little curls under 
the brim of his hat, he was always attractive. But when he 
smiled like that he was most attractive. 

‘That did not prevent her from shaking her head stub- 
bornly. 

His forehead wrinkled in a frown, and he said in a kind 
of imploring chant, ‘“‘Oh, do come, Beulah darling! Do 
come, Beulah darling! I shan’t enjoy my lunch a bit 
unless you share it with me.” 

Of all the cheek! Miss Timmins’ so kissable lips set in a 
firm, thin, red line. 

She said in a tone of finality, “No, thank you.” 

“Took here; .if you don’t come I’ll burst into tears and 
sob on your shoulder. I will—here—in Conduit Street!” 

He spoke in a tone of iron resolution. In a sudden access 
of horror Miss Timmins realized that he would. She 
looked round the crowded street with wild eyes. What 
would people think? 

“Oh, how tiresome you are!” she cried in almost 
agonized accents. 

“That’s all right then,’ he said cheerfully, took her 
gently. by the arm, and pushed her gently into the taxi that 
stopped to his uplifted hand. 

In the taxi Miss Timmins sulked in the most dignified 
fashion; but she could not help feeling pleased as she 
walked down the long, bright restaurant with an escort of 
such distinction. 

Having extracted from her a sulky admission that she 
liked- oysters, Lord Scredington ordered lunch. Then he 
gazed at her with an air of satisfaction. Then, looking at 
her small close-fitting hat, he frowned. 

In a tone of irritation he said, ‘“‘I wish to goodness my 
womenkind went to your milliner! They never get a hat 
like that! Never!” 
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This was an unexpected diversion; it startled M} 
‘ Timmins from her sulkiness. 

With just the faintest grin she said, “Th: 
wouldn’t wear a hat like this. I madeit myself; a 
it cost three anc 
penny.” 

“They’d wea. 
all right—at fil: 
times three and 
penny a time,” . 
said confident 
and a trifle sco) 
fully. 

She shook ]: 
head. Butshef 
somewhat a 
peased. Apprec 
tion is alwa, 
appreciation, § 

. pulled off h: 
gloves and unf; 
tened her coat. 

Lord Seredir 
ton leaned forwe 
and said sharp 
“What have y 
got there?” 

“A lapis buc | 
tongue,” said M. 
Timmins. 
didn’t see why | 
the mandari} 
used them to hc: 
up their robes , 
the shoulder, — 
shouldn’t use (} 
to fasten my ¢c| 
And it’s ever ) 
much more sw! 
than a buckle.’ | 

“But hangit: ! 
Lapis! T’yene* 
seen one in la), 
Jade, agate, c+ 
tal, rose qua, 
amethyst qua} 
aquamarine, 0 - 
stone, glass—! 
lapis, nevi! 
Where did you ¢ 
it?’’ he said in - 
citement. 

“At Farringdon’s last month’s sale.” 
“Last month’s sale!” he almost shouted. “Bul 
bought all the good hard stone in last month’s sale. I § 
not at the sale myself; but I left commissions for whi I 
wanted, and got it all. But when I looked through & 
hard stone the day before the sale I never saw that piei’ 
“T saw it,” said Miss Timmins in a tone of delibera 
aggravating superiority. | 
He frowned; then he said, ‘‘Let’s have a look at it. 
She handed the coat to him; he looked at the bu ¢ 
tongue—really they are hooks, though the sale catalo § 
and most coilectors call them buckle tongues—and 's 
eyes shone with the collector’s greed. 
“Tt’s not only lapis but it’s old and of a very ¢d 
period—middle Ming at the latest. That carving 18 * 
lightful. I never saw better,” he said. 
“T never had anything I liked half as much. And {! 
kylin’s head is so quietly carved—no squiggles abou t. 
And it’s lucky—‘the footsteps of the kylin bring good © 
tune,’ you know. I do like it,” said Miss Timmins alr st 
with enthusiasm. , 
“T spent over two hundred pounds at that sale; and |s 
was the best thing init. And I missed it,” he said gloor: 
“T didn’t,” said Miss Timmins, again with that ag® 
vating superiority. 
He looked at her rather queerly and not amiably. Ie 
was a collector. He said bitterly, ‘‘I thought nobody cll 
come near my buckle tongues—no English collector, a 
is. And here you go and get one that is better than ay 
have.” } 
The waiter brought the oysters; Lord Seredin* 
handed her coat back to her; she hung it over the bac 
the chair next to her so that the buckle tongue was dip 
under his eye, deliberately. She ate her oysters and di 
a glass of Chablis with great enjoyment. Her dinn' * 
half past twelve had not been large. Lord Scredingtor # 
been right when he said that her appetite was equi)” 
another meal. 
It was a good meal. After the oysters came 4” 
Morny, a bird, a bombe pralinée and cheese straw! 
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dmirable. Miss Timmins drank a glass of champagne; and 
er heart resumed its natural warmth. She looked upon 
he world and even upon Lord Scredington with kindly 


yes. 

He kept her laughing most of the time. They had 
lenty of subjects in common—different kinds of objects of 
)riental art, those who dealt in them and those who col- 
acted them. It was the things he said about the dealers 
nd collectors that made her laugh. Now and again his 
yes would wander uneasily and a trifle greedily to the 
ypis lazuli buckle tongue. He did not ask her whether she 
rould have a liqueur with her coffee; he ordered Grand 
Marniers, gave her an admirable cigarette and lit a cigar. 

Then he said in careless enough accents, “How much 
id you pay for that buckle tongue?”’, 

_ “Thirty-eight shillings,” said Miss Timmins in a tone of 
leasant satisfaction. 

_ “Thirty-eight shillings!’ he cried. ‘Why, if I’d seen it 
should have left a commission of thirty pounds—to make 
ure of getting it. And I expect that if I’d been at the sale 
nd anyone had bid me up I should have gone to sixty 
brit.” 

“The best thing in a sale often does go quite cheap,” 
iid Miss Timmins with an air of wide experience. “‘But I 
ever expected to get this buckle tongue, though I wanted 

ever so badly. And I bought it with my own money too; 
ot dad’s. It’s my very own.” 

_ “Some people have all the luck,” said Lord Scredington, 
izing at her with gloomy eyes. 

|Miss Timmins was taken aback. She stared at him. 
hen she said indignantly, “I like that! It’s you who have 
| the luck, not me! Just look at you!” 

Lord Scredington rose, walked to a mirror on the oppo- 
¢e side of the room, surveyed himself in it solemnly, came 
ick and sat down. 

‘“T can’t see it,” he said. 

“Why, of course you have. Look at what you’ve got,” 
sid Miss Timmins still indignantly. 

“Look at what you’ve got,” he retorted. ‘‘ Youth, 
lauty, an admirable flair for the really beautiful thing, 
4d a lapis lazuli buckle tongue the like of which there 
i’t in the world.” 

“And you’ve got all that—except the buckle tongue—and 
laps of money and a title!” 

Dust and ashes, dust and ashes, without that buckle 
tague,”’ he said in deeply mournful accents. ‘What do 
yu want for it?” 

The question took Miss Timmins aback. She had gotten 
t2 buckle tongue for her very own. She delighted in it for 
herself, besides delighting in the fact that she had the most 
tautiful coat fastener in London. 

“Ttisn’t for sale. I’m going to keep it,” she said quickly. 

Don’t be a dog in the manger,’”’ he said in imploring 
azents. “You don’t collect buckle tongues. I’ll give you 
tenty-five pounds for it.” 

Miss Timmins hesitated. Twenty-five pounds! Frocks, 
shes, stockings, gloves! She had never had so much 
mney in her life. Then a queer resentment flared up in 
hy. She would not be robbed of her treasure, her only 
tlasure! She shook her head. 

‘Thirty-five pounds—forty,” he said slowly. 

Miss Timmins shook her head. Her so kissable lips were 
ajin set in a firm, thin, red line. 

uord Scredington was gazing at her earnestly, his lips 
ceived a little at the corners in a way she did not like. He 
sel, “Well, sixty, then. I said I should have gone to sixty 
if’d been at Farringdon’s and anyone had bid me up.” 

“he sum fairly dazzled Miss Timmins. 
Ten a more furious wave of rebellion 
suzed through her. No; she would not 
beobbed of her treasure ! Above all, Lord 
Sedington should not have it. He had 
evrything, but he should not have the 
las lazuli buckle tongue. 

No. I won’t sell it—notfor anything!” 
sh said almost fiercely. 

lelaughed gently at her fierceness. Then 
hesaid, “The heart of a tiger—a Hyr- 
ca.an tiger.”” Then he added mourn- 
fuy, “T believe you won’t sell it just 

beiuse it’s I who want it—even when I 
ofl- you three times as much as you’d get 
fra. anyone else. You don’t love me, 
Belah. You never did. I don’t believe 
yo even like me.” 

ut Miss Timmins did like him; she liked 
hij more than she ought to like such a 
wited young man. 

don’t mind you,” she said in the tone 
of he making a concession. 
_ knew you didn’t like me,” he said in 
inépressibly mournful accents that made 
hereel rather horrid, though she only half 
elved that they were sincere. ‘‘Why 
doit you like me?” 
Se hesitated, thinking it out; then she 

“Oh, I don’t know. But you always 

” She stopped short. 


“What do I always seem?” he asked in a tone of lively 
interest. 

She hesitated again; then she said, ‘‘ You always seem 
to think that every girl ought to be in love with you.” 

Then she wished she hadn’t said it. It was a silly thing 
to say—though true. 

“No! No! No! Not every girl! Only every pretty 
girl. And that’s quite fair, for I fall in love with them— 
always—all of them,” he protested. 

“Then you ought to be ashamed of yourself!” 

“Don’t say that,”’ he said in an imploring tone. ‘‘ Don’t 
be so hard. Look at the months and months I’ve been in 
love with you.” 

“Don’t be so silly!’’ said Miss Timmins with some irri- 
tation. He had started teasing her again. 

“Yours is a hard, unsympathetic nature,”’ he said sadly. 

“Tt isn’t anything of the kind!” she said with some heat. 

He was silent for a little while, looking at her queerly. 
Then he gave her another cigarette and again began to talk 
about their common subjects. Ata quarter to four she said 
that she must be going home. 

As he held out her’ coat for her he said, “I shall have 
that buckle tongue off you, you know. I mean to have it. 
Ahab at five stone seven.” 

“You won’t!’’ said Miss Timmins confidently. 

He drove her home in a taxi. When it stopped he helped 
her out of it and said that he would give her time to con- 
sider his offer and come in a day or two to fetch the buckle 
tongue. 

She did not say that she had no intention of considering 
his offer; she thanked him for the pleasant time he had 
given her. He said that now that the ice was broken they 
would have many pleasant times together. She did not tell 
him that they would have nothing of the kind; but she 
told herself this, firmly. 

The shop of Mr. Timmins, in Devonshire Street, Theo- 
bald’s Road, was narrow and dark. But unlike most curio 
shops of its class, it was neither dirty nor crowded. Miss 
Timmins saw to that. There were few things in it, but 
they were well displayed, objects of art for the collector of 
moderate means, half of them European, half Oriental. 

Mr. Timmins sat at the desk at the back of the shop, 
using the electric light to read the latest publication of that 
fond and curious sect which asserts that the honest Anglo- 
Saxon races are descendants of the lost tribes of Israel. 
His dim blue eyes looked upon the world through old- 
fashioned horn spectacles; his lank gray hair hung halfway 
down his high Gladstonian collar; his black tie was narrow; 
his frock coat was dingy; his slippers were of felt. He had 
written a monograph on Hebraic symbolism in early Brit- 
ish art, which, in spite of the scoffing of archeologists, was 
highly prized as evidence by the other members of the 
sect. 

Beulah told him of her bad luck in the matter of the 
netsuke and that Lord Scredington had made her lunch 
with him by threatening to sob on her shoulder in Conduit 
Street. 

“And he’d have done it, too, dad. I know he would,” 
she added bitterly. 

Her father laughed. “I like that young gentleman; he’s 
always in such good spirits—so cheerful and so full of life.” 

“T’m afraid he’s a bad lot—everybody 
says so; and twice he has got into the 
papers,” said Beulah with a virtuous air. 

“High spirits; merely high spirits,” 
said Mr. Timmins tolerantly. “ Vital peo- 
ple are never moral.” 
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Beulah looked at him with disapproval; then she pro- 
tested, ‘‘ You do say such queer things, dad. I’m sure I’ve 
plenty of life in me.” 

“You’ve had the advantage of a better upbringing than 
Lord Seredington, my dear. Besides, I was talking of 
men,” said her father. 

“Then they ought to be ashamed of themselves,”’ said 
Beulah with a yet more virtuous air. 

She did not tell him that Lord Scredington had offered 
her sixty pounds for the buckle tongue. A sense of guilt 
was beginning to invade her. She ought not to have re- 
fused that offer. Sixty pounds would have enabled them to 
pay some bills that were troubling her and to add to their 
stock of objects of art. Yes; she would have to sell the 
buckle tongue. But she told herself firmly that she would 
do nothing of the kind. By way of soothing her uneasy 
conscience she put on an old hat and an old coat and went 
out to hunt through the junk shops. 

She took the tube to King’s Cross and went to those 
mean streets which lie to the north of it. She examined 
the windows of many shops—curiosity shops, secondhand 
furniture dealers’, pawnbrokers’, small watchmakers’ shops, 
and those dirty little veritable junk shops in which all the 
odds and ends of the world are gathered together. She 
went into many of them and looked round the tables and 
shelves. She had almost given up hope of a find that day 
when she saw on a shelf in the window of a little curiosity 
shop a Worcester saucer, of the best period, with a coat of 
arms on it. As it chanced, she knew where a cup which 
matched it was. She had been seeing it for months on a 
shelf at the back of Mr. Blenkinsop’s shop in Broad Street. 
She had dealings with 
Mr. Blenkinsop, and 
they had talked 
about the cup more 
than once; she knew 
that he had nearly 
lost hope of finding a 
saucer to match it. 

She went into the 
shop and asked the 
dealer if he had the 
cup as well as the 
saucer. The dealer 
was rather short with 
her, saying withsome 
bitterness that if he 
had had the cup he 
would now have 
neither, but a couple 
of quid profit in his 
pocket. She pitied 
his ignorance; there 
was a great deal more 
than a couple of 
pounds’ profit in that 
cup and saucer. She 
made no attempt to 
enlighten him. She 

(Continued on 
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bird’s-eye 

view of a 
ranch, and all the 
roofs were off, you 
would see its cor- 
related but  self- 
cuoinet aisnee a 
activities proceed- 
ing somewhat af- 
ter thisfashion: In 
the office you 
would see the 
owner writing let- 
ters or making out 
bills or talking to 
his foreman, and 
at times dashing 
out on errands of 
his own; in the 
kitchen you would 
see the cook and 
the mistress; down 
by the corrals you 
would see a couple 
of men shoeing 
horses, and by the 
hitching rack an- 
other mounting in 
the back-ended, 
deliberately grace- 
ful manner of the 
cow-puncher; 
while out at vary- 
ing distances from 
the ranch would 
be other men rid- 
ing upon various 
errands, and per- 
haps a team or two 
hauling freight or 
logs. Near the cor- 
ral would be chick- 
ens—in fact, in 
their red-eyed 
earnest fashion 


it YOU had a 


they would be all over the place. In near-by pastures pigs humorless and have much to do with the grave absurdity senting the other term—also having to do with his ai 
would be browsing in the abstracted manner that distin- of animals, their profound self-importance; and nobody, cestry—because, obviously, he wasn’t that sort of an anima | 
guishes their misunderstood kind; and in fields further not even the man of best intentions, can remain totally Other men besides the Westerner, however, are brougl | 
away milch cows, sullen-mouthed and burdened with the blameless of speech and pit his will against the perverse up with animals, and live with them and think about the 
enormous responsibility of motherhood and appetitesharder will of the cow or the horse or the mule. 
to satisfy than most, would be feeding, while on the adja- I love to hear horse wranglers bringing in their caviyas no different from the farmer or the master of hounds or t] 
cent range would be bands of horses. Miles out, sometimes from the range to a ranch at sunup, especially if there are breeder of stock; it is in the fact that the Western ar | 
a day’s journey or two days’ journey or more away, the _ benches or draws that give out reverberating echoes. Horse mals—all frontier animals—are herd animals that the di) 
white-faced or tawny range stock would be scattered over wranglers have a way of whistling to their charges very ference lies. Even the master of hounds’ knowledge 
the hills, a herder or two watching them to see they did not high and sweet—cool and clear as the dewy wetness of the animals as herd animals is confined to one species—t] 
drift and were safe from wolves and mountain lions. 

This is an inadequate picture, of course, and applies to that the whistle is a part of their cheerfulness and their animals embraces every species and extends not on| 
only one season of the year. It has nothing to do with the quick blood at this most inspiring hour of the day. You throughout domestic animals but to wild animals as We | 


dogged work of the spring and 
fall round-up, or the freezing job 
of winter feeding; but it will 
serve if it gives you, however 
faintly, an idea of what I mean 
when I say that human beings 
are only asmall part of a ranch. 
Sometimes you stop and say to 
yourself, ‘“‘Why, great guns, here 
are dozens and dozens of living 
creatures all of which look upon 
this place as home!’”’ You feel 
your responsibility even more 
deeply than ever after that. 


Westerners 


NTO the making of the West- 

erner’s character go the many 
things I have already men- 
tioned—loneliness, self-reliance, 
a grim patience due to the fact 
of being always at the mercy of 
a gigantic environment — but 
there is nothing that more molds 
his personality than his intimacy 
with animals. Loneliness, self- 
reliance, grim patience give him 
humor and philosophy; but his 
intimacy with animals increases 
this humor and patience, and in- 
cidentally doubles his profanity. 
For no one can remain totally 
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can hear ther 
coming from along 
distance—the rat. 
tle of stones, the 
thud of hoofs—| 
and then suddenly 
the flutelike whis. 
tle, the Grieg-lik. 
spring-song whis. 
tle, will be inter 
rupted by a mos! 
unearthly flow o 
profanity as thi) 
horse or that lag; 
behind or indulge 
in some of thi 
queer tricks ; 
horse think; 
funny. The whol 
proceeding is liky 
a Wagner opera i 
its passionaté 
change from the 
wood wind to th 
roaring brass. 


| 

WITTY lad: 

staying on m 
ranch, having bee) 
awakened on) 
morning bya hors 
wrangler at his du 
ties, remarke)| 
that although sh 
could understan | 
a horse’s acceptin 
in good part on. 
of the terms sh 
had heard applie’ 
to him—a ter! 
having to do wit 
his ancestry—sl | 
could not unde! 
stand his not r 


A Misnomer 


Deer at Mammoth Hot Springs, Yellowstone National Park, Keeping an Eye Open for the Enemy 


80 per cent of their time. In this respect the Westerner | 


early morning—and being young men and healthy, you feel hound; but the Westerner’s knowledge of animals as he} 


He knows his animal not only 
an individual but as a memb 
, of a band. He not only knoy 
personal psychology; he kno 
also the psychology of the mo) 
and knowing this, heis frequent| 
able to perform feats of dedv 
tion that seem to the uninitiat 
like black magic. He will beal| 
to predict, for instance, in whi 
direction a startled group of y 
or mountain sheep will run, a 
will cut directly across count) 
and place himself in their we) 
he will know in just what dir, 
tion, even if he can’t follow t 
tracks, a strayed horse has g0), 
and he knows how to outy 
horses so that in most cases th 
have trouble in getting away’ 
begin with. ; 
Remember that the Weste 
has few fences, and uses them? 
little as he can, having to 
serve his pasture for the late ‘” 
tumn. At the end of the day” 


— 


if 


as the Westerner’s calmness 
der these conditions. I con 
fill a volume with the strai? 


Pronghorn Antelope in Yellowstone National Park 
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estions that have been 
xed me upon this subject 
me. A great many peo- 
» coming to a ranch for 
2 first time and seeing 
rses only in corrals im- 
ne that that is where they 
» kept the entire time ex- 
ot when being ridden, and 
*y cannot understand the 
oarent lack of provision 
feeding. Their humani- 
ian impulses sometimes 
i them into absorbing a 
vat deal of misinforma- 
n. Not long ago I over- 
ird one anxious lady 
«ing one of our cow- 
nchers when the horses 
jot. 

‘I have seen them here 
ithese corrals day after 
#,” she added, ‘‘and they 
<er seem to sleep.”’ 

They sleep only in the 
iter,’ was the grave an- 
sr. “They hibernate— 
4 bears. We take them 
en to the lower ranch 
» they hibernate.” 

the lady went away per- 
<y satisfied. 

ut if the processes of a 
wh are mysterious, those 
mp are even more so, for at the end of the day the West- 
rr takes off his riding saddles and pack saddles and slaps 
siorses on their flanks and off they go into miles of open 
we or thick forest. To be sure, he bells one or two and 
t hobbles on most of the rest; but even the inexperi- 
xd can see that hobbles are not especially effective on a 
2 that is used to them. I have seen plenty of horses— 
130 has everyone else—that can travel faster, as the ex- 
eiion goes, with hobbles on than without them. And I 
niot at all sure that this is merely a figure of speech. 
oples seem to encourage certain horses, as the cheers of 
g.nd stand encourage certain runners. 


| | Turning the Horses Out at Night 


VE Westerner, however, knows very well what he is 
-oing. He expects to see, unless something out of the 
djary happens, all the horses he has turned loose the pre- 
a evening, the following morning, for before he turned 
ei loose he sized them up carefully, using his knowledge 
t2m as individuals and as units of society. He has 
it ells, for instance, on the most popular and trusty 
eroers of his band, frequently old mares. If he has 
‘oyands or three, horses that are not as yet used to 
ning together—horses are proverbial snobs—he has 
lil the leader of each band. The ordinary horses he 
Siobbled; a renegade or two—a horse that pulls 
Ja by himself and is an anarchist—if he or they are 
dnough renegades, he has staked out with a lash 
peor lariat. But he doesn’t like renegades. It is not 
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Pronghorn Antelope in Their Summer Quarters 


always easy to find good staking grounds when making 
camp, and a renegade may tempt other horses; if possible, 
renegades will not have been taken along at all. Some of 
the best camp horses—horses who seldom try to go home— 
will have been rewarded for their faithfulness by having 
been turned loose without hobbles. 

The first night out from home is the dangerous night. 
After that the average horse is too well aware of the dis- 
tance to be traveled, too tired to be anything but content 
if the feed is good; although there are some horses that 
can never be trusted. When you buy horses in a distant 
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country and bring them into 
your own, the geldings as a 
rule will settle down in a 

* year or so to the new range 
and after that will not have 
to be watched; but a mare 
will never be content until 
she has foaled. At every op- 
portunity she will try to go 
back to the range where she 
had her last colt. Once she 
becomes a mother again, 
she is safe. Yet even the 
least restless of horses are 
strange animals. Until they 
become used to a new range 
they will leave the finest 
grass in the world to get 
back to a desert where they 
almost starved to death the 
winter before. 


A Trial 


DON’T know that, after 

all, they are so strange— 
at least, compared with hu- 
man beings. There are a 
great many men and women 
who feel the same way, else 
why would cities be 
crowded? 

Two autumns ago I went 
into the hills with another 
man, riding a horse I had just purchased for my wife—I 
wanted to try the horse out. It ended, as you will see, in 
his trying me out. We had three horses, in all, two riding 
horses and a pack horse; and the first two nights, not know- 
ing my horse, I was extremely wary about him; but the 
third day I thought I could relax my vigilance. We were 
miles away from home and we had crossed a particularly 
rough country, and this was such a good horse, so meek 
and easy to catch, such an honest and faithful horse. The 
hypocrite! I’d like to have shot him in the head! 

The afternoon of the third day we ascended a huge 
mountain and dropped down on the other side. The going 
had been so steep both in ascending and descending that 
part of the way we had to get off and lead; and during the 
descent into the little valley where we intended to camp, 
over a stretch of shale rock and then mud, my horse, the - 
timid, kindly fellow, had trembled violently and had with 
difficulty been persuaded to continue. We made camp at 
four o’clock, and for a while I even contemplated not hob- 
bling my horse at all. To add to my sense of security, 

there was beautiful shoulder-deep grass, in which the 
two other horses promptly buried themselves. But 
finally I decided to be on the safe side and put the hob- 
bles on, especially as we were going out for an hour or 
so to prospect this new country on foot. I could take 
the hobbles off when we returned. 

We were gone only an hour—an interesting hour, for 
we were within a few yards of a wolf trotting through 
the timber—but when we got back my horse was not 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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way, eighteen thousand bushels of winter wheat would 

be on you like a waterfall, smotherin’ you to death.’ 
He gave a start and walked outside the granary to light his 
cigarette.”’ A cackle of laughter. 

“And I’d believe you, Jim, if you additioned that it was 
real fast he walked to God’s great safe out-of-doors!” 

The cackle was doubled that drifted across the fowl run, 
past the cool clésed dairy house, where the two hired men 
had been carrying new cheese tubs from the truck just 
back from town—drifted to the green-screened south porch 
of the great yellow stucco farmhouse, where Samp- 
son Beade half drowsed. ; 

Sampson hearing—even when drowsy the old 
man’s ears were good—frowned uncomfortably in 
his rocking-chair. They were two of the new men, 
that year’s hiring. He did not exactly love either. 
But Danch the Finn could lift a hogshead of 
vinegar without assistance. Jim, next degree to 
pure hobo, could coax honey bees to crawl up his 
unclean forearm in a brown cloud, with never a 
sting for him. They 
were talking about 
Will Tanly, Samp- 
son’sson-in-law. The 
old man guessed that 
well enough. 

Sampson’s great 
upper lip sucked 
down against the 
lower, making a little 
unpleasant pursy 
sound. He leaned 
back a little more 
heavily in the big frosted gray wicker chair 
which had been one of Ellie’s and Will’s 
wedding presents. 

In the opposite direction, two hundred 
yards away, Will was visible. Against the 
large open doors of the main barn he was an 
industrious figure in freshly laundered khaki 
overalls. He had out the five-passenger car, dusting it and 
looking at its gasoline. 

That meant he was going to town after supper. Hllie 
was not going though. Sampson recalled that old Penel- 
ope Skinner was coming for supper. Penelope always 
spent the evening in sharp-tongued gossip, partly in re- 
payment for a better meal than could be had in her spinster 
cottage. 

With upper lip sucking down harder, frowning, Sampson 
remembered that Will seemed to go to town a good many 
nights this past year or two—particularly nights when 
Ellie was kept at home by company or the children’s 
ailments. 

The wide green-screened south porch of the great yellow 
stucco house was Sampson’s preferred retreat on summer 
afternoons that were too hot for field work. 

Sampson Beade needed a wide porch and a large house 
for background. His shoulders were massive old articles, 
not dissimilar to the clump of oaks that marked the south- 
west corner of the Beade west wheat section. But they 
sagged as shoulders do at sixty-eight. 

Blood runs colder, too, at thatage. The past two or three 
summers Sampson liked almost childishly the hot sift of 
the sun through the scent-heavy wild-cucumber vines at 
the side of his favorite porch. He liked, half asleep, in- 
dolent, to watch the red ants, the curling gold-and-black 
caterpillars and the grasshoppers that made pale green 
leaps through the pepper grass. 

Usually the children kept him company and he named 
the insects to them, chuckling when the small tongues 
twisted at the difficult consonants. 

The boy had Ellie’s, and his own, wide nose. The girl 
had Ellie’s, and Ellie’s mother’s, sensible kindly little 
mouth. Sampson ignored, particularly this past year or 
two, ignored stoutly, that Buddy had his father’s weary 
mobile gray eyes; and that babyish Dora had Will Tanly’s 
sharp white chin. What can’t be helped can’t. Espe- 
cially where unoffending children are concerned. 

But when the children were indoors, being bathed or fed 
or put to sleep—Ellie from her Eastern college had brought 
back plenty of ideas; sensible enough, her father acknowl- 
edged, for the rearing of children—Sampson’s heavy upper 
lip sucked down unhappily against its mate. And this not 
a little of the time. In the sun-dappled comfort of the 
porch he seemed to darken, to be a figure of depression, 
insensible of sun or the plenty and prosperity that sur- 
rounded him and of which he was owner; owner in fee 
simple and owner by a lifetime of serviceable toil. 

In four directions he could look at his own sun-soaked 
land. The yellows! His wheat, his corn, his house, his 
Grimes Golden apples, the broad backs of his heifers—in a 


ic to him, carelesslike, ‘If that valve should give 
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“Get Back!’ He Shouted, Even as Sounded a Sursrsing Break. But at Once He Saw That the 
Younger Man Was Startled Into Inaction 


curiously responsive lifetime he had caught the sun and 
confined it and molded it, and it was his, so he sometimes 
whispered to himself in a secret gloating that was almost 
pagan. 

The Beade acres ran into four figures. A city owner of 
bungalow on a thirty by hundred and fifty lot, with a four 
by five Oriental rug in his twelve by eighteen living room, 
would flatly refuse to believe the actual square footage of 
the Beade place. Figures must lie! 

In the spring the Beade wheat sends forth so many hun- 
dreds of millions of tiny green spikes, whose push upward is 
more puissant than the most powerful steel, that no man 
could count them. In the summer the Beade wheat’s 
waves are like an ocean’s, wide, undulating, tawny, foam- 
like. 

In July an army greater than the Assyrian’s could hide 
under the swaying sibilant sword leaves of the Beade corn. 
And there are a score of associate but lesser crops—oats; 
rye; hay; clover; fruit, large and small; sunflowers for the 
poultry; garden truck; melons; any table stuff that Ellie, 
or her mother before she died, ever expressed a whim for. 
Wheat swelled the Beade income tax until certain depart- 
mental clerks in Washington once or twice snorted from 
stool to stool, ‘‘Who says this farmer needs pity and a 
bloc?”’ But besides the tawny chief yield, Sampson Beade 
liked a little of everything. It was a hobby, a pride; he’d 
add year by year the items his acres had acquaintance with. 

Almost pagan in its physical intensity was Sampson 
Beade’s response to earth! His eyes, once black but now 
slightly faded, often had a distant cognizant look, not 
often seen in men. His large head, with its powerful chin, 
powerful now in spite of the stringy skin from which some 
of the flesh underneath had retreated, was habitually lifted 
a little, as if to a high source. Plowing a field, Sampson 
was a striking figure; striding down the furrows, erect, the 
reins twisted around one hand, the other hand on the 
plow, chin lifted as if in actual content at the mere touch 
of the air. 

It was true that Sampson had not personally guided 
many plows in many years. Tractors stood about on the 
Beade sections like chugging members of a family. The 
Beade hired men were a thick straggling crowd in town on 
election days. News of the Beade granaries and livestock 
were salient items in the county newspapers of a fairly 
important Midwestern state. 

Not so important nor so thickly settled had been that 
state when Sampson Beade first put foot, and a mule team, 
onto it. He could remember—sometimes for pure recre- 
ation he chose to dabble in memory half a day, like a boy 
in a familiar ereek—when neither five-passenger cars nor 
rural mail delivery was known. Never a time, though, 
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The house has a modern hot-water heating syst 
tric lights, electric toasters, percolators, fan 
machine and heating pads as well, hot and 
chintz and willow furniture for porches and 
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Some of these luxurious comforts—which 
tries accuse of having eaten America’s soul, 
pass—had been introduced by Ellie after she 
from college. Ellie’s mother had introduced 
her death. Some were the result of Sampson’ 
dreams of goals hugged and held to through 
when fortune was in the growing but not grov 
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‘ses strained and sleighs overturned and wagon wheels 
je off and hickory shafts split sidewise, and so did men’s 
pers. Concerning his road taxes Sampson grumbled— 
|, ha-ardly ever! 

n short, the Beade place was an achievement of time 
, purpose more than of money. The sun and the age- 
imoon, the markets of the world, the needs of mouths, 
;mind of a man and his bodily strength, the purchase of 
vogen and phosphorus, the snow of winters, the heat 
fummers, the long arm of science, the inventions and 
soveries of twenty centuries—all these had entered into 
«final excellent condition. And thinking of it and of 
1 Tanly, whose it would be eventually, the old man’s 
per lip sucked down heavily. Unfair! He had found 
{good enough in his time; but now at the end it was 
ited. 


n the beginning he had liked Will well enough. Samp- 
« believed in first impressions too—that first second of 
itographic exposure of soul under the lens of new 
ctact. 

fe was a young salesman—dry goods and notions. He 
ge up his career and came out to the Beade place to live 
s, matter of course. 

lie never dreamed of leaving home. Scarcely any girl 
sild if mistress of a big comfortable house where an old 
e indulgent father would be left alone except for hired 
€). 

ler father’s farm could make use of any sort of male 
dition—husband or son-in-law, seed tester or overseer, 
okkeeper or produce salesman. Sampson made that 
lin. Welcome use! Sampson had the kind of brain 
ns would estimate a nation’s wealth in terms of its man 
oer. 

or still another reason he was childishly delighted that 
12, who was twenty-five, was at last marrying. Children 
sat his maple sugar year after year! 

‘ith a laugh Will said that Ellie’s blue eyes and a state 
#1 made up to him for Pullmans. He guessed the Mid- 
|ern dry goods and notions business could struggle 
leg without his sample trunks, and still not perish for 
«c of help. 

‘ill was medium tall, sparely built, with nondescript 
g> hair and good-natured light gray eyes. He was of 
i stock, not farming for the last three generations. He 
rsed nattily. All the girls in several adjoining towns 
aliked him. Ellie’s father had been a little amused at 
aforceful methods of his pretty, plump, fair-skinned 
i: in getting right between Will—say, band-concert 


Will Lifted His Face as a Woman Lifts Hers for a Caress. 


nights—and the tender glances of half a dozen other well- 
to-do maidens in that prosperous countryside. 

Sampson liked his honesty. Perfectly he himself could 
understand that any sensible young man would jump at 
the chance of larger life; outdoor life with its winds, its 
suns, its satisfactions never ending, never monotonous. 
Pullmans, sample trunks—huh! 

Sensible? Now, in the vine-filtered sunshine Sampson 
sucked a glum lip. 

The wedding took place in October. That is a conven- 
ient month on farms. The year is at its physical tide and 
spiritual flush. 

The big yellow house was asplash of color and high spirits. 
There were tubs of smilax and gorgeous chrysanthemums 
from florists of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

The wedding was pretentious; engraved invitations, 
such as Ellie got from her college friends; supper by a 
caterer of St. Paul; seven-piece orchestra from the county 
seat; and for a last decorative touch, not effected by mor- 
tal hand, the Northern Lights that night played brightly. 

Wedding presents stacked the double parlors—double 
living room since Ellie returned from school—stacked the 
wide hall and some of the spare bedrooms. Three genera- 
tions of living in one county means a wide swath of close 
acquaintances. Besides, Sampson was director of two 
county banks, owned stock in canning factory and water- 
works and belonged to four fraternal societies. Presents 
ranged from the substantial, like the solid silver chest from 
the George Twitchells in town, to such flubdubbery— 
Sampson’s word—as the growing horseradish tablepiece 
from Cousin Emma in the next county. 

Sampson gave the young couple the new five-passenger 
car that Ellie said she wanted—thirty-four hundred dollars, 
f{. 0. b., it stood him. But wheat was good that year. He 
could have given her two cars. 

November came with a whoop that year and left with a 
snarl. Sampson with a touch of boast told Will, who 
caught cold easily, it had developed, that winters weren’t 
what they used to be. He could remember when thirty 
below was common reading, not uncommon. 

In Sampson’s real liking for his son-in-law at that time 
lay the inevitable drop of disdain of a wide-shouldered man, 
who in his time could have lifted a bullock, for a lighter- 
built person who needed help to carry his packed trunk 
up one flight of stairs. 

Sampson found out that winter, with his hired men, that 
Will was afraid of cattle hoofs. He was ill at ease-in such 
close quarters as the stalls. The hired men were amused. 
As for big Bard, the bull—it was soon noticed that Ellie’s 
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But He Was Not a Woman. 
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husband would not even walk along the fence of the pas- 
ture where that red lord pawed. 

Still, that first winter was pleasant enough. Radio in 
the evening; trips to town days; a titillating month when 
one of the township canning factories threatened to slump 
with its financial difficulties. Sampson’s mind was more 
on a fool manager down there than on his son-in-law. 

In March they found out that Will was afraid of the 
horses’ teeth. Well, that was nothing to brand a man. 
Not until one morning one of the lighter horses put a soft 
black nose over Will’s unexpecting shoulder toward an 
ear of prize corn that lay where one of the men had left it 
on a post. Whirling, alarmed, Will drove a hard fist in the 
soft black face. The horse jumped, whinnying in astonish- 
ment and pain. 

Old Henery Buck, who had watched Beade wheat and 
horses for thirty or more years and had no more individual 
life of his own, but expected his gravestone to bear honor- 
ably Here Lies a Beade Hired Man, stopped where he was 
inspecting a halter strap. In the doorway Sampson had 
stopped. 

Well, it is true that there are horses with vicious teeth. 
Two old men’s lips moved inaudibly, as if framing excuses 
fora man. But for two weeks or so, old Henery avoided 
old Sampson’s eyes. 

Ellie’s first child was born in September. It had made 
the summer a dragging season. Ellie had not been so nerv- 
ous as the two men, one of whom was an old husband and 
the other new. 

Sampson’s mind went back uneasily to Ellie’s mother’s 
times. Ellie wasn’t so strong as her mother, he thought, 
although she was larger of build and had been captain of 
the basketball team in her junior year. 

Sampson was a little surprised, however, at Will’s nerv- 
ous anxiety. Almost womanish, it seemed. After all, 
women survive such affairs. 

Sampson wondered sometimes if the summer was an 
uneasy time as much because of Ellie’s condition as of 
other slighter matters. In July one of the men caught a 
gopher—an old, hoary, ill-tempered male. Jock held it 
squirmingly by its tail. No land man loves a gopher. 
Jock was called to the barn suddenly. He threw it to 
Will. There was a ‘‘Damn!”’ Will sprang away, twitching. 
“Those things’ bite is poisonous!’’ Jock yelled. “If my 
fingers weren’t limber enough to hold a gopher without its 
biting me Now you've let it get away!” 

In August, Will on his way to look at a row of young 
apple trees made an unnecessary circuit over a smooth 

(Continued on Page 74) 


And He Did Not Lift it Toward Ettie 
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Taxing the Poor 


HATEVER defects the income tax may have—and 

complaints against it are not lacking—it does have the 
great advantage of coming straight home to the victim as 
a direct contribution to the Government. The taxpayer is 
called upon personally to make a sacrifice. He knows he 
pays the tax and he knows when he pays it. Such a citizen 
realizes that government costs heavily, not merely as a 
result of a roundabout process of increased rents and prices 
but as an immediate consequence of a straight, undisguised 
levy upon his pocketbook. 

It is clear that those who feel the pinch of taxes, who 
must pay them in stark and naked form, cannot labor 
under any misapprehension regarding the bounteousness of 
the public treasury. Too many people feel somehow as if 
anything gotten out of the Government is so much clear 
gain, costing nobody anything; or if such benefits do cost, 
the expense is regarded as falling upon someone else. 

But this country has shown extraordinary generosity in 
setting a minimum income figure below which the tax does 
not reach. In consequence only a small fraction of the 
adult population pays an income tax. We have upwards of 
fifteen million motor-driven vehicles, but less than four 
million income-tax payers. 

The great masses of the people have no direct, straight 
contact with the income tax, however much they may feel 
its indirect effects. Only a small class has its attention 
riveted upon questions of government economy and ex- 
travagance through this reminder, so much more forceful 
to those whom it does reach than the indirect payments 
made through the purchase of services and commodities. 

Probably the Government should not exact from any 
class a contribution which encroaches on the absolute 
« necessities of food and shelter and endangers health itself. 
The great masses pay enough, it is argued, indirectly by 
means of rent and prices. But the test of taxation is ability 
to pay, and it is a dangerous principle to exempt millions of 
citizens from their share, no matter how small in equity it 
may be, in the one tax which brings home to the payer his 
heavy responsibilities of citizenship. 

The income tax produces far and away the largest por- 
tion of the Federal revenue. It completely overshadows all 
other Federal taxes, and no one disagrees in theory with 
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the statement that all citizens should pay taxes in propor- 
tion to their ability, that taxation should have the broadest 
possible base. But in practice less than one-sixth of the 
voting population pays any income tax. 

The numbers of those who actually pay are sadly re- 
duced, to begin with, because all compensation paid by a 
state or a political subdivision thereof to its officers and 
employes is exempt. This in itself lets out a great. and 
ever-growing multitude. This form of exemption is carried 
so far that a professor in a privately endowed university 
like Yale or Harvard who gives a summer course in a state 
university is not obliged to pay on the income thus received. 

A still greater army slips out from the direct and demo- 
cratic responsibilities of income-tax paying as a result of 
the argument that the administrative cost of collecting 
from smaller incomes such tiny and trivial sums as these 
incomes can afford to pay is not worth the candle. But 
this commonly accepted position is open to serious ques- 
tion. There might be a financial loss in collecting on mil- 
lions of small incomes, but also there might be a gain in the 
way of increased interest in public affairs and increased 
national unity which would more than offset the cost. 

Wealth should pay a generous share of the costs of gov- 
ernment. But in no other country and at no other period 
of the world’s history has there been such a widespread 
diffusion of commodities and services, which is what wealth 
is supposed to command. The highways teem with millions 
of vehicles which are in part at least used for pleasure. 
Vast multitudes attend the motion pictures and listen to 
the radio. The colleges are swamped with applicants. The 
standard of living, except among a submerged fraction, is 
incredibly high. 

If ever there was a civilization in which practically all, or 
at least most classes were in a position to pay their share, 
no matter how small, as citizens for the common services 
of the state, it is here today. But unfortunately this ideal 
of a common, almost universal participation in civic costs 
is far from being realized. 


Learning by Doing 


R. HOLLIS GODFREY, formerly head of Drexel 

Institute, in Philadelphia, says that until very re- 
cently the besetting fault of American technical schools 
was to insist upon turning out an expensive and highly 
finished product for which there was but small demand. 

This educator used to compare them to old-fogy manu- 
facturers who tried to foist off square pianos upon a musical 
public that was clamoring for grands and uprights. But 
conditions have changed, and changed for the better; and 
the institution mentioned has been in the forefront of those 
which have achieved success by consulting the real needs 
of industry by enlisting the interest of working technolo- 
gists and seeking their assistance in establishing courses of 
undoubted value and practicality. This policy has been 
driven home by the employment, as lecturers and part- 
time instructors, of leading chemists, engineers and other 
technical men whose daily contact with industrial prob- 
lems and processes is too close for them to have much 
patience with antiquated methods and purely speculative 
instruction. 

Some five years ago Drexel Institute adopted, on a small 
scale, the so-called codperative system of education. This 
method combines sound theory with practical training, for 
the student spends alternate periods working in mill or 
factory at his chosen calling and studying similar subjects 
in the classroom. Each kind of experience enables him to 
attack the other with greater interest and intelligence. 
Learning and doing go hand in hand and each reacts bene- 
ficially upon the other. ‘ 

The percentage of students pursuing this method of 
study is increasing by leaps and bounds, and the validity of 
the idea appears to be justified by the fact that there are 
always more available jobs than there are young men and 
women to fill them. More than twenty important schools 
and colleges have adopted the codperative system and it 
would seem as if its rapid spread would be bound to exer- 
cise a powerful influence on the future of technical train- 
ing. Executives are no less benefited than employes, for 
they are assured a steady stream of youngsters trained for 
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key positions by men who know the business from \ 
ground up and who are intimately familiar with employ 
special requirements. Codperation of this sort cannot. 
to produce strikingly profitable results. 


Making Over Haiti 


HERE is always an outery when any big nation ta 
a hand in the affairs of a small neighbor. Charges} 
imperialism and commercial exploitation are freely bandi | 
When, in July, 1915, the United States reluctantly ini. 
vened in Haiti, there was the usual show of indignation ; 
the part of so-called liberal thinkers, Stories of milit), 
severities and administrative mistakes have since appea | 
at intervals in a certain section of the press. ~ 
The truth of the matter is that the American Govan | t 
had no alternative but to take Haiti in hand. Not only 1] 
the island become so hopelessly involved in debt to fore; 
nations that a receivership was the only way out but j 
populace had developed the amiable habit of reyolut| 
and president murder to a degree that threatened | 
plete anarchy. During the five years preceding me | 


of American marines at. Port-au-Prince, seven pr 
held office and were either murdered, exiled or forced ) 
take flight. When the last of the seven, Guillaume Vilb | 
Sam, was dragged from the steps of the French legat i 
and literally chopped to pieces by the revolutionists, th) 
could be no longer any question of delay. Under the tel 
of the Monroe Doctrine, the United States could not al 
any foreign power to intervene, so the difficult and tha. 
less task of cleaning up Haiti and restraining the homic 
tendencies of her dusky citizens fell automa 
Washington. 

That was nine years ago, and a thorough houiseeleat 
has been in progress since. A few years ago we had 
unparalleled spectacle of a Haitian president, having | 
tired in the full possession of his health, in friendly atte 
ance at the inauguration of his successor. It was 
necond time in the 115 years. of Haiti’s history cA 3 


and about the only occasion where his retirement had t 
been marked by the rattle of musketry and the shot F 
firing squads. In other words, Haiti has at { 
blessed with peace, and government now pro 
orderly and constitutional lines. 

It seems a good time to review briefly the 
American intervention. In 1915 the national 
$36,000,000. This has since been reduced to $20,¢ 
The revenue has been increased enormously. Ex] 
coffee have grown over three hundred per cent, ¢ 
improvement has been on the same scale in the o 
industry of the island, cotton. The raising of sugar ¢ 


were ground last year. Pineapple production 
started. Modern roads have been built, bridges 
constructed, telephone and telegraph lines have b 
and maintained, electric-lighting plants have 
stalled. Sanitation has been introduced in the 
towns. In Port-au-Prince, where formerly all 
dumped in the gutters, to be carried away by r 
have been installed and modern plumbing in 
Today there are street-cleaning squads and 
disposal plants. The one hospital that the island | 
has been replaced by ten, with 880 beds. The | 
which formerly were charnel houses with a full f 
cent death rate, have been reformed and clea 
the mortality toll has been reduced to a small fi 
one per cent. Law and order prevail and bandit 
been confined to the outlying sections. 

Such, in a nutshell, is the record of Uncle Sam's 
years of supervision. American loans provided the 
American initiative and brains went into the plant 
control of industrial and government reform, 
lives paid for the suppression of outlawry and 
lishment of order. The carping of long-distance 
the fulminations of white-veined editors appear 
in the face of the change that has been wrought. 
of Haiti is a telling vindication of the Monroe 
Uncle Sam, as patrolman of the Americas, has 2 
unselfishness, skill and dispatch. 
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MAN has died whom 
some considered the 
greatest genius and 


some the greatest criminal of our time. While he was alive 
me could praise him, curse him, cover him with flattery 
or threats. Over his grave all this has become futile. It 
matters not; not one word will reach the terrible distance 
whither his red shade has passed. He no longer hears either 
she curses and the threats or the chorus of hired mourn- 
ers—he is dead. His corpse lies in a red grave—this corpse 
which decayed even during his life, just as crumbled the 
entire venture to which he had given his strength. No one 
will ever again see or hear him who was the dictator of 
Russia and the leader of the revolution. Years will pass, 
iew people will live; there will be new wars and revolu- 
jons; new ideas, leaders and prophets will arise; life will 
issume new forms of which we are not granted to know 
imything. 

His Talent for Destruction 


i 
if 


* CWUFFICIENT unto the day is the evil thereof,” and the 
memory of man will not keep the living image of our 
evolution and of its leader. Only the laborious historian 
‘ummaging in dusty archives among moldering documents 
f the past will read in clumsy antiquated lettering the 
‘ame of Lenine and dig out the bloody story of our days. 
ind he will ponder heavily over the historic enigma: Who 
vasthis man? By what deeds did he immortalize hisname? 
Vhat power lay hidden in his round, bald skull, because of 
rhich millions of people with passion and despair rushed to 
lestroy their homeland, plunder and killeach other? Was 
is the mind of a genius unerringly foreseeing future fate? 
No! True, he calculated the moment; he knew how to 
se it for the seizure of power. He told before- 
and that war would call forth a revolution in 
‘ussia. He was able to organize a party and to 


told it with iron discipline. He stirred the 
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masses to follow him and made them submit to his will and 
destroy unto their fundamentals the age-old shelters of 
the lives of millions of people. 

But genius and destruction are irreconcilable concepts. 
Genius is a creative force, and he—created nothing! He 
only destroyed. His genius achieved nothing save follies 
and mistakes which he himself had the courage publicly to 
confess. 

All his calculations and prophecies proved to be one 
wholesale error, a deadly crime against sanity. The 
communist state revealed itself as an impossibility under 
contemporary conditions and collapsed completely. The 
attempt to carry the revolution over the frontiers of Russia 
did not succeed. 

His prophecies concerning the nearness of the universal 
revolution did not come true. The mighty republic of 
workers was transformed into a desolate place where 
burrowed in the ruins, like worms upon a corpse, thousands 
of thieves, assassins, looters, speculators, adventurers, 
grafters and crooks. The dictatorship of the proletariat 
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degenerated into a dicta- 
torship over the proletariat 
by the chiefs of the com- 
munist party. And the Russian people, although not hay- 
ing entered with even one foot into the bright kingdom of 
socialism, were hurled back into the epoch of primitive 
accumulation, thence to return slowly and with difficulty 
to the starting point. 

A more pitiful end to the experiment of a genius cannot 
be imagined; and if one remembers that men who were 
not blessed with genius at all had pointed out to Lenine 
the inevitability of such an outcome, and that he never- 
theless could not see or understand, one is forced to 
the conclusion that this genius was not even a very 
clever man. 


Qualities of Genius Absent 


N GENERAL, this genius was narrow and dull, under- 

stood nothing beyond the limited circle of half a dozen 
social ideas among which his mind dwelt. Art, music, 
poetry, philosophy, religion, were for him empty sounds. 
He thought only in terms of a coarse, heavy materialism. 
He thought clumsily and ponderously, frequently falling 
into contradictions and expressing himself with a clumsy 
tongue. 

Was he a fiery fanatic, kindling hearts by the power of 
his tragic pathos? No! There was not in him that exalta- 
tion which forces on and on, up to the end, regardless of all. 
He was tricky; he retreated, he turned back, he sought 
breathing spaces and compromises. He had a goal, but he 
went toward it by twisted paths, and in the end became so 
involved that he even lost sight of his goal. Merciless to 
the weak, he always yielded to strength; having announced 
war on war, he surrendered to the mercy of Ger- 
man imperialism at the first defeat. Having pro- 
claimed the motto, Without Annexations and 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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Postponed 


OW vernal fragrance fills the air, 
Nx in our prim, suburban square, 
Young lovers, wandering two by two, 
Discuss emotions sweet and new; 
While subtle witcheries of spring 
Remembrance to the elders bring, 
And moonlit eves delay repose 
In newly furnished bungalows. 
The phonograph next door is braying 
A longing that ‘‘we two were Maying”’; 
I hear a passing graybeard croon, 
“Do you recall that night in June?” 
The Browns are strolling, arm in arm, 
Reviving some lost April’s charm; 
Fhe Smiths are leaning on their gate, 
Unheeding that the hour is late. 
T linger on my porch awhile 
And meditate, with tolerant smile. 
T, too, have lived, but sit apart 
With no disquietude of heart; 
No April moon that beams above 
Can resurrect my dream of love; 
No May-day memories I keep; 
No June reactions mar my sleep. 
A life embittered? Not at all— 
I did my courting in the fall. 
—Corinne Rockwell Swain. 


Being Broadened 


Letters From an American Girlin Europe 


ITALY, April, 1923 

HAR : We have been having the 

most marvelous time here. Every- 
body you ever heard of from home is in 
Rome for Haster, and we have had more 
fun! Easter Sunday at St. Peter’s will be 
simply wonderful. Last Sunday Doctor 
and Mrs. Smagg sat right ahead of us, and 
who should we see waving and hoo-hooing to us right in 
the middle of the service but Mrs. Fred Decker and her 
mother! It was awfully impressive. 

Yesterday we had such an interesting experience having 
tea with the Princess Di Mossi-Bacchi. She was Alma 
Ding, you know, of Muskegon. She had Mrs. Deutz and 
the Scutt girls, who are living here now, to meet us. It 
was simply wonderful to be in a real Italian home, in a 
real Italian atmosphere. 

You asked in your last letter if I was meeting any thrill- 
ing foreigners. Well, of course, dear, there are lots of 
Italians in Italy—all the gondoliers, for instance. 

The Riviera was simply 
divine—so French! No- 
body but Americans in the 
hotels—and who do you 
suppose had the next table 
to ours? Mrs. Will Clum 
and Irma! They were just 
back from Egypt, and were 
crazy about it. Irma said 
it gave you the most won- 
derful Old World Biblical 
feeling—and that you met 
practically everybody from 
home riding donkeys out 
to Tutenkhamun’s tomb. 
It must have been a won- 
derful sight! They went 
out to see the pyramids by 
moonlight, and who should 
they run into but Harry 
Wetzel! 

“Majestic” is the only 
way to describe it, Mrs. 
Clum says. 

Do you remember the 
Hessenpeffers? Well, he was 
there divorcing his present 
wife, and she was there di- 
vorcing her present hus- 
band. There’s something 
about the Riviera that’s ter- 
ribly romantic. You don’t 
need to know a word of 
French except to read the 
signs in the carnival parade. 
The people who paraded 
were French, of course, but 
all the watchers on baleo- 
nies were Americans, 


DRAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS 


DRAWN BY R. 8. FULLER 
Jenks, Who Has Called to Ask for the Hand of the Fair Tennis Star, 
Changes His Mind 


Wish you had come with us, dear. It must be lonely, 
with everybody sailing. Devotedly —— 


LONDON, June, 1923 

Dear : Well, as you know by this time, we’ve been 
presented! It was simply wonderful! Please don’t judge 
by the photograph you'll see of me in the rotogravure sec- 
tions. It was taken at five o’clock in the morning after 
I had been standing hours and was ready to drop! I really 
looked very well, although I do think those feathers stamp 
out every bit of individuality one has, don’t you? Of 


course it was a marvelous experience. We had to start 


: “My, Isn’t Your Husband Enthusiastic Over Housecleaning!”’ 
‘ 
Yes, I Told Him He Was Getting Old and the Work Was Too Hard for Him” 


dressing at four, and from that time on we | 
hardly sat down. But of course it’s a won- 
derful experience. I must say I was shocked 
when you asked in your last letter “what | 
I expected to get out of it.”” My dear, haye 
I ever been the sort who did things for | 
what I could get out of them? In the first 
place, it entitles you to curtsy to the King 
and Queen when you see them at the races 
or anywhere. And in the second, it’sayvery _ 
wonderful and unique experience. There 
were only eight hundred women presented , 
the night we were. Having a crowd like | 
that makes it much easier, I imagine, than 
it was in the old days, because now you all 
go along together in a long queue like a 
bread line, with stunning men every few 
feet to tell you just what to do. ~ 

I suppose you want to know who was 
there. Well, the King and Queen, of course, 
-and loads of people from home—some, my 
dear, that you never even heard of! Who 
do you suppose was right in front of 
Mrs. McCresson and Corabel! As I 
to mamma, ‘‘How do they do it!” FE 
father has always done a lot for his party 
in their state, but if Republicans do such 
things it makes one shudder to think what 
must have happened when the Democrats 
were in! The whole affair was simply bril- 
liant. The Queen looked very handsome, 
although I think white brocade and Irish 
lace are a trying combination. I don’t 
think she ought to be called upon to mix 
politics with clothes. Naturally there was 
a smattering of English people present 
too, but I didn’t know any of them. R 
Horatio Whilks looked awfully well, bu 
the Peck girls were terrible—especially 
Minette. As I said to mamma, “How do 
they do it!” ¥ 

We’ve been to the theater several times, and seen a good 
many of the plays that were in New York last winter. 
They just change the names a little. For instance, you 
remember that musical comedy Guess Who? Well, it’s 
called What, What! here. There’s something awfully dis- _ 
tinguished about the British stage. “ 


We spent a wonderful week-end with the Mulletts, who 
have rented a marvelous old Georgian house called The 
Chumps, Chiddingly, Bucks. It’s terribly picturesque. 
There are sixteen bedrooms and one bath. You just feel 
as though you were living in an English novel! We didnt | 
meet any English people. I’m too tired to write any more. 
Do wish you were with us. 
I feel this trip has been so 
broadening. And such fun! 
My dear, the Ritz or Ciro’s 
is just like home, there are 
so many people you know! 

Devotedly, ete. 


P. S.—We had an amus- 
ing experience in the train 
the other day. We were in 
the same compartment with 
what we thought was an 
Englishman, but finally we | 
got talking and discovered 
he was one of those Yale 
men who writes, and a great 
friend of the Winkles! Its 
a small world! 4, 


Paris, July, 1923 | 
Dear ——: Paris is just 
the same dear old Paris, 
crowded with Americans! 
Everybody you ever heard 
of from home—American 
jazz orchestras—American | 
dancers—American buy- 
ers—all sorts of interesting 
people! You’d simply love | 
it, it’s so different! Every- 
body you ever heard of is at 
our hotel—everybody from | 
home, I mean. The Gubel- | 
mans, and the Mellishes, | 
and the Crumpits, and per- | 
fect stacks! That’s what) 
I love about traveling | 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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oe Ae Camparit Soup CoMPANY “p rit oy 


Hosts of people like beans so well that they are one 
of America’s great favorite dishes. 


You will notice that the people who eat beans 
oftenest and like them best are just the people who 
are enthusiastic about Campbell’s. 


To be selected week after week, year after year, 
as the preferred beans of these critical buyers, is a 
compliment indeed. 


The quality and delicious flavor of Campbell’s 
Beans have given them a reputation that is unique. 


Slow. CoO oked i cents a ck hag sel 
Sef : ountain States and in Canada 


Digestible 
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HIS day, so event- 
Tsai begun, was 

yet to provide fur- 
ther incident. After the 
midday meal the com- 
pany broke up to pursue their various 
occupations. Thesearch party searched, 
Mary wandered by the sea and Henry 
drifted off into the bush with paint box 
and easel. All this was normal enough; 
but, coming back in the late evening, 
Tommy saw a figure half a mile away across the 
beaches. Thinking it was William, he gave a hail; 
but, instead of responding, the figure vanished into 
the fringe of coconut palms and was seen no more. 

This incident, small enough in itself, was the 
precursor of others more mysterious. For exam- 
ple, Mrs. Morgan discovered that not only the 
tinned ham had vanished from her storeroom, but 
other comestibles as well. There being no ready explana- 
tion for the fact, she concluded that some of the island boys 
had raided the camp during the night. This theory was 
supported by Lydia’s statement that a spare blanket 
which she kept rolled up in her tent had disappeared. 

Vernon, to whom these mysterious losses were reported 
at the evening meal, shook his head at Kate’s solution and 
expressed the view that in the main these island boys were 
an honest crowd and would hardly risk the chance of pick- 
ing up a stray bullet by robbing a well-armed camp. 

“Well, you don’t suggest I’ve buried the ham?” said 
Kate tartly. ‘‘Or poor Lydia’s blanket, either?’’ 

“No; but ” He stopped, as his thoughts reverted 
to the strange disappearance of his rifle and his hat, which, 
in the other excitements of the day, had passed from his 
mind. ‘“‘No; but—it’s certainly very peculiar.”’ 

“One thing I am sure,” said Mary, ‘‘that that nice 
Kaifulu would never permit his people to steal.’ 

“Then who has bagged the stuff?” asked Tommy. Then 
to Vernon, “‘By Jove, and there was that ——”’ 

But Vernon waved him into silence. 

“We'll look into the matter in the morning,” he said. 
“William, lend me a pair of pliers—there’s a good chap.” 

Armed with the pliers, and taking Tommy for company, 
he made off for his tent. 

“No good scaring the women with the loss of that 
rifle,’ he said. 

“No, I was an ass. Still, it’s an odd business. What do 
you want the pliers for?”’ 

“An act of vandalism. Ever since I was a boy I seem to 
have been breaking up sixteenth-century relics.” 

“You're going to pull that cutlass to pieces?’ 

Vernon nodded. 

“H’m—though Lord knows what persuades me. I seem 
to remember reading somewhere that these old-time fel- 
lows sometimes hid important documents in the hilts of 
their weapons.” 

Tommy’s eyes always sparkled at anything like that. 
They were glittering in the candlelight as Vernon took up 
the rusty old cutlass and examined it. 

“You see, the blade passes right through the hilt and 
is riveted off in this rusty old boss. There’s a hollow space 
between the barrel and the socket.” 

“By gad, yes! But d’you think the chap it belonged to 
was one of Winslowe’s men?” 


BY 


WILLIAM LIEPSE 


“He may have been. In which case, we shall probably 
find nothing. On the other hand, there’s a chance the 
earthquake threw up the body of John Trefusis.”’ 

“That was the fellow he marooned on the island?” 

Vernon nodded. 

“Lord, what a thrill!’’ exclaimed Tommy, clasping his 
hands. ‘‘ You are a provider, Winslowe.” 

Vernon looked across the flickering candles at the gleam- 
ing face opposite. 

“Tommy, has this show—this cruise—come up to expec- 
tation?”’ 

“Old man,” came the answer, “it’s been marvelous.” 

“But suppose it all fizzles out in nothing.” 

“Tt will still have been marvelous.” 

“For you, perhaps.” 

» Korusralled 

“Not quite all,’”’ said Vernon slowly. “‘If we fail, there’s 
one of us at least who will feel like a murderer.” 

Tommy flushed angrily. 

“T won’t hear you say that. D’you think I could ever 
forget the wonderful months of life you’ve given me?”’ 

“Couldn’t you?” 

And emphatically the answer came, ‘‘No!”’ 

“All right,’’ said Vernon, “‘don’t lose your temper. Get 
a towel and hang onto the blade and I’ll see if I can snap 
off this boss.’ 

The aged steel, brittled by yéars, broke with the report 
of a child’s pistol. 

“Easy now, how you draw out the socket.” 

It came away with a half twist and_a little easing. After 
that it was simple to reduce the hilt to its component parts. 

“Now,’’ said Vernon, taking the grip in his hand, “we 
shall see what we shall see.’ 

He rapped it smartly on the table edge and from the 
cavity within a cylinder of parchment detached itself. For 
a breathing space the two men looked at each other. 

At last, ‘Open it,” said Vernon. 

Tommy shook his head and clicked a dry tongue against 
the roof of his mouth. 

“‘No, you—your hands are steadier.” 
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The Little Mother-:o’:Pearl Automatic 
Was Streaming Lead at Sullivan at an 
Ever Diminishing Range 


And at that moment the flap of the tent was 
aside and Henry Julius, gasping and with a brow 
which the sweat stood out in beads, burst in. 

“The map!”’ he cried. ‘‘Stolen! My tin box—y 
we put it for safety—burst open—and it’s gone!” 
Vernon and Tommy came to their feet. ‘Gone?’ 
Henry nodded and threw his beautiful hands oy 
his head. . 
“Gone! I went to the box a minute ago fo 
medium I wanted. Hasn’t been opened for days— 
then ai a 
No one had noticed the arrival of William Carpe 
until his enormous shadow was cast against the wa 
the tent. In his hand fluttered a sheet of white paper. 
voice cut sharp across the agitation of the moment. 
“Marconigram from the Mascot—just taken it do 
Vernon took the paper and read, ‘‘‘ Edward Sullivan 
on board. A. A. A. Message ends.’”’: 


XXXIK 


ERNON’S mind was occupied with too many 0 

affairs for immediate speech. He was thinking 
strange dark object which he and Averil had seen 
water as the Mascot passed out through the heads, 0 
loss of his rifle and cartridges, the provisions, the map, 
the mysterious figure that had not replied to Tommy’s hi 
in the dusk. And last, but not least, he was thinking 0 


Sullivan’s eyes that day in his cabin. An armed mena 
had appeared among them; this easy picnic adventure 
upon which they had embarked had suddenly been trai 
formed to one of danger. 

It was Tommy Gates who broke the silence. P 

“Well,” said he, “‘that explains a good many thin 
D’you think he means mischief?”’ 

“Tf not mischief, then competition,”’ said Vernon s 
and added, ‘‘Probably both. I’d be a lot happier, tho 
if he hadn’t got away with that rifle.”’ 

“But the map?”’ wailed Henry.  § 

“We can afford the map. It hasn’t been much use to us 
so far, and at any rate we know it by heart. It’s the fell wo 
being armed.” _ 

‘‘We must round him up, that’s all” —from William. — 

“Not so easy. I’d guarantee to hide for a twelvemonth 
in this bush.”’ 

“But dash it,” exclaimed Tommy Gates, “‘the fell: 
civilized! He’s not going to be such an ass as to saoe 
people.” Pia 

“Let’s hope you're right. After all, his quarrel is 
with me; but there’s a queer streak in Sullivan I don 

(Continued on Page 34) : 
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‘How easy it would be,” you think, “if 
ill cleansing could be done with just 
joap and water.” Yet you know that 
n spite of careful washing, stains and 


dors creep in. 

| But thorough cleansing need not 
) nean hard work. For now,in a single 
'rocess, you can scour off the stains 
_ndat the same time destroy all cling- 
ng odors.—With Sunbrite, the 
‘double action’’ cleanser! 


_ Sunbrite has just the right amount 
f abrasive to scour well without 


| 


Jouble action’ destroys 
every trace of odor 


Sunbrite not only cleans and scours 
but also sweetens and purifies 


treaks loom up and stale, unpleasant — 


scratching. But it is much more than 
a Scouring powder. It has an element 
which actually sweetens and purifies 
every Surface that it touches. 


Double action! Yet the price of 
Sunbrite is much less than you might 
expect; much less, in fact, than you 
often pay for just ordinary cleansers. 
And every can carries a United Profit 
Sharing Coupon. 


Try Sunbrite’s cleansing power for 
kitchen and bathroom; it will keep 
them not only clean and shining but 
really fresh and odorless and sanitary. 


| Swift & Company 


Wash thoroughly in soap suds the knife with 


which you have cut an onion; then cut a lemon 
or an apple with it—and the onion flavor is still 
there! A Sunbrite cleansing not only polishes the 
knife but destroys every trace of the onion flavor 


Double 


action 
yet costs less 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
I’ve met the type before. They behave very prettily while 
the forces of law and order are about them, but there’s no 
telling what they’ll get up to when those forces are not 
there. Solitude and a grudge act on that kind of temper- 
ament in funny ways.”’ 

“That’s true enough,” nodded Henry. ‘I’ve known a 
man to shut himself away and pickle a little molehill of a 
grievance into a mountain. Chap I was thinking of was 
hanged for murder.”’ 

“What do you think brought him ashore?” asked 
Tommy. “Vengeance? Must have been a pretty hefty 
emotion to risk swimming in the lagoon with those sharks.” 

‘““Possibly vengeance, but probably greed,’’ Vernon 
replied. ‘I don’t imagine he’ll do anything desperate as 
long as the treasure is unfound. But assuming we find 
it ——”’ 

He left the sentence expressively incomplete. 

“Then what’s our plan of campaign?” 

“For the present I suggest we borrow a watchdog and 
go on as if nothing had happened.”’ 

“How about telling the women?” 

It was William who answered that question. 

“‘There’s not a woman here who hasn’t every bit as 
much pluck as we men. I’m for telling them.” 

Vernon nodded. 

a terapeyent LS?’ 

“‘Carpenter’s right,” Julius assented. “After all, they 
should be put on their guard.” Suddenly he sniggered. “I 
must tell Mary to carry 
that bag she put that 
fellow out with at the 
bull fight.” 

It was good to have 
something to laugh about. 
Laughter relieved the sit- 
uation of its tension. 

‘Shall we call’em in?” 

“Yes,” said Vernon; 
“off you go, Tommy.” 

Mrs. Morgan was re- 
tiring for the night when 
summoned to Vernon’s 
tent. She appeared in a 
dressing gown made of 
some kind of bedticking. 
It was very voluminous 
and had a toby frill at the 
neck. Inasenseit helped 
the beholder to under- 
stand her trepidations as 
to her husband being 
brought too closely into 
the society of attractive 
females. Her mouse- 
colored hair was in 
papers. Mary Ottery, 
looking rather like Toots 
in Peter Pan, appeared 
in pajamas and offered no 
apology for the immod- 
esty of her attire. The 
others were clad in their 
ordinary clothes. 

The little tent was 
crowded when Vernon 
made his announcement, 
and nothing could have 
exceeded the calmness 
with which the news was 
accepted. Mary Ottery 
borrowed a cigarette from 
Henry, and Kate Morgan 
remarked that it was a 
comfort to know that, as 
Edward Sullivan was on 
the island, there was no 
chance of hisslitting poor 
Joshua’s throat. That 
was all. Nobody was go- 
ing to be frightened be- 
cause a dog was snarling 
at their heels. Let him 
snarl, 

““One thing is certain,’’ 
said Kate. ‘“‘I should 
never have slept a wink if 
I hadn’t found out where 

‘ that ham had gone.” 

Somehow their courage 
and equanimity put a 
lump in Vernon’s throat. 

“You’re splendid, all 
of you,” he said rather 
gulpily. ‘‘You’ve taken 
your powder like good 
"uns and now maybe 
there’s a bit of jam to 


“These Sketches I Paint Mean Nothing. 


make up for it.’”” He picked up the little scroll of parch- 
ment. “He and I’’—nodding at Tommy—“‘have been 
fiddling about with that old cutlass, and in the hilt we 
found this. Like as not it won’t help us much, but —— 
Who cares to open it? You?” 

Averil took it tenderly as though at a clumsy pressure it 
might perish into dust. But the dead man had taken care 
to protect his message against the ravages of time. It was 
incased by a covering of skin, possibly the skin of a bird, 
which passed through the center of the cylinder and was 
sewed at the edges. The age-old stitches snapped one by 
one at the touch of a finger nail. The outer skin was peeled 
off and three minutes later everyone’s head was craned 
over a curve of parchment held out beneath the flickering 
candles. 

Then Averil drew breath and read, “‘I, John Trefu- 
sis ——’”’ 

The name was repeated like a whisper of wind stirring 
dead leaves. 

““*T John Trefusis, of Polseth, Cornwall, write these 
lines of pardon for the pirate, Roger Winslowe, who left me 
marooned upon these shores in the year 1638, to perish 
miserably. It was said that treasure was hidden on the 
island, but whether this be true or was but told to mock 
me, I cannot say, nor have I ever sought to prove. Of 
what virtue is the treasure of riches to one removed from 
his fellows? But certain is it I found great treasure of 
another kind. I have found treasure in solitude and in 
reflection; in the company of bird and beast and the music 
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They’re No More Than Tributes to a New State of Mind”’ 
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of the insects and the sea. I have found the treasure 
simplicity, of the power, to forgive the wrongs done to ; 
and of repentance for my own misdeeds. Thus I, who y 
left miserably to die, have instead received from this lon, 
island a treasure of health and happiness, great enough 
fill my heart to overflowing and leave in it no corner | 
malice against any man.’”’ 

Perhaps it was to hide emotions that Henry 
Certainly, his eyes were strangely wet and he had 
his nose moistly after Averil finished reading. 

“Ha-ha! Still, it doesn’t help us much.” 

“T think it does,’”’ said Mary Ottery, and her voice 

“Yes,” came from Tommy. ‘Yes, by gad! 
of happiness and health, eh?’’ } 

Then Olive said, ‘‘You brought us here,” a) 
Vernon by the hand. : ' 

The action was infectious, an idea which cam 
one alike. A moment later they were all holding 
a circle, with the tent pole as the axle of the whi 
sible to say what folks will do when they share a eon 
emotion, but surely it will be something very sir 
was Kate who started singing Auld Lang Syne. 
the circle of hands suggested it. The rest joined in an 
neglected parchment of the happy John Trefusis 
itself up on the table like a dog before a fire. I 

Then something happened—a whine—a sliver of 
pecked as though by magic out of the tent pole- 
star peering through a sudden hole in the canvas 
far away in the distance the pop of a rifle. 

‘There was o 


the candles 
palms of his 


the treasure, 1 
intend to be 
issue this war 
whole island, 
quarter of a 
round your camp 
out of bounds. 
want to harm an 
you can feel p 
as long as myi 
are obeyed. If, 


i 
| 
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in any spirit of malice, | 
merely as a reminder 

I am here. mee a : 
selves nicely and I shal 

repeat the practi 
hate to get on 
and have no wi 
reign of terror. 


to your gas-bag ! 
that must wai 
important affairs 
settled. 

Further instructions | 
be published from tim'| 
time. (Signed) 

EDWARD SI 


which was tied to | 
stem of apalm treew! 
a hundred paces 0! | j 
camp, was discover 
Tommy Gates 
following mor 
and Olive were | 
off for their day’s 

‘For profound 
he exploded, “this t 
the biscuit! Come 
Olive, we’ll show 
whether the island is 
of bounds or not.” | 

They only waited }} 
enough to circulate |} 
news among the re 
the company, then” 
picks upon their stt 
ders started off into* 
bush. Wk 
“One can’t help la") 
ing at that Bisley / 
stuff,” said Henry ¥ 
collecting his sket¢ 
materials. “Man 
(Continued on Pagt 
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Crankshaft 


Drop forged steel, double heat treated. Unusually 
heavy construction. Weighs 57!/, lbs. and care- 
fully counterbalanced. Given both a standing 
balance (static) and running balance (dynamic) 
on the most modern equipment obtainable. All 
bearing surfaces large diameter. Crank pin sec- 


= 


| tions bored to provide for positive high pressure 


lubrication. Three large bronze-backed, babbitt- 
. lined bearings, all bored at one time to insure 

: perfect alignment, and then hand-fitted to crank- 

| shaft. It would be much less expensive, but not 
nearly as satisfactory, to use a lighter crank- 
shaft, not counterbalanced, not bored for lubri- 


cation; and to use plain die-cast babbitt bear- 
ings, not hand-fitted, and not backed by bronze. 


ells You This is Right 


Buy No Car Till You Know What It Is 


‘an make up your mind 
m thing—either the car 
lay will measure up to 
mobile in quality and 
€.or you will not get 
“oney s-worth. 


*»nve What You’ve 
vxys Wanted to Know 


v always admired the 
mbile—consciously and 
mciously made it the 
did. 
tie past you’ve bought a 
uly built car, you were in- 
‘upon being assured that 
ter car had the sheer me- 
ial value and trustworthi- 
tat you feel the Hupmo- 
Csesses toa greater degree 
ay other car in its class. 


before you buy another 


car, go a step further. Buy 
deliberately and with your 
eyes open. 


Think of your money in terms 
of the effort it cost you. Think 
of the car in terms of perform- 
ance, sturdiness, freedom from 
structural or material weak- 
nesses, and: of closely calcu- 
lated dollar-value. Do not be 
misled by mere bulk and glitter. 


The Safe, Sure Way 
to Get the Facts 


To help you do this on the only 
practical basis, Hupmobile 
has done a revolutionary thing. 


It asks you to check the 
Hupmobile, part by part, 
against any other car, of any 
make, at any price. 


To make it practical and easy 
for you to do this, Hupmobile, 
in its famous parts displays, 
has brought hidden but im- 
portant parts out where you 
can see them. 


On these boards are captions 
telling what the parts are 
made of and how. 


In red ink, significantly enough, 
are described the lesser proc- 
esses and materials that are 
often used. 


This will prove to you that 
you cannot find a better made 
car than Hupmobile. 


The plain truth is that—until 
you find a car that equals Hup- 
mobile in quality of materials, 


in structural and mechanical 
soundness, and in fineness of 
manufacturing, you are not 
justified in buying that car as 
a transportation unit. 


The Way to Buy 
Wisely and Well 


We know this—hundreds on 
hundreds are making this 
unique and fact-revealing test. 
And a surprising percentage 
are buying Hupmobiles. 


Make the test—convince 
yourself. And then when you 
know the definite, cold-steel 
reasons for Hupmobile supe- 
riority—buy your Hupmobile. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
be an awful cad. Suppose he wears a marksman’s badge 
on his dress coat. Out of bounds, indeed! The idea of such 
a thing! Well, so long, everybody.” 

But before going Henry contrived to think of many 
means for preventing Mary leaving the camp that day. 

“Terrible,” he said, ‘‘the way I wear my socks into 
holes! Haven’t a decent pair left—not one.” 

Mary’s silence was disappointing. 

““What’s more,” he continued, “unless I give up a morn- 
ing to washing some shirts and trousers, I won’t be fit to 
be seen.” 

More silence. 

“And I very particularly didn’t want to give up a morn- 
ing just now,’ he added with a beseeching glance. 

“T’1] wash your shirts and darn your socks,” said Mary. 
He brightened perceptibly. “‘I’ll do them tonight.” 

His face fell. 

“Why not now?” 

“Because,” said she, ‘‘if I shirked having my usual walk 
this morning, I could never hold up my head again.” 

She was breathing through her nose as she said the 
words, and Henry, who had come to understand Mary 
Ottery, realized by the same token that further argument 
would be wasted. 

“Suppose I were to lend you a gun,”’ he suggested. ‘“‘A 
little beauty with a mother-o’-pearl handle.” 

Mary debated the point in silence. 

“Please, Mary.” 

“A gun—a pistol—it would kill a man?” 

“Dead as an ox.” 

She looked at her hands. They were brown and hard! 
They had lost the feel of mittens. Suddenly she nodded. 

“All right, I’ll take it.” 

A moment later, “‘Look out,” he cried, ‘‘it’s loaded!”’ 

“‘Well, I should hope so,”’ said she. 

She dropped the tiny automatic into a pocket of her coat 
and gave its hard contour a slap. Laughing a little to her- 
self, she marched off along the beach. 

“There goes a woman’’—mused Henry Julius—‘“‘a 
woman who would shoot a man if she believed the cause 
was just.” 

Curiously enough, the reflection gave him an extraor- 
dinary sense of personal security. 

“T dare say she’d shoot me if she thought I deserved it.” 

Vernon did not talk of what he intended to do. 

“Everyone must act as he thinks fit,” he said. ‘‘Though 
I confess I’d be happier if the women didn’t go too far 
afield until we get some idea of this fellow’s temper. It 
may all be bluff, of course. Still’””—his eyes rested anxiously 
on Averil—“‘we ought to avoid any chance of ——” 

He left the sentence unfinished. 

A few minutes later he was examining the sand at the 
foot of the palm where Sullivan’s message had been found. 
Footprints led away from the spot into the bush. Here 
they were lost, but broken twigs and stamped grass showed 
where a man had passed. Vernon followed these vague 
indications for a half mile or more. Something bright which 
reflected the sunlight attracted his notice. He picked it up. 
It was an empty brass shell of a rifle cartridge. Evidently it 
was from here Sullivan had fired the shot. After that, 
though he searched diligently, Vernon could find no further 
traces. It was a hundred to one against stumbling on Sul- 
livan’s hiding place without a clew, but that clew suddenly 
came to him through a natural cause. The sun was hot and 
he was thirsty and had forgotten to bring a water bottle. 
Water was the clew—a man who was hiding in the bush 
without proper equipment would choos2 a spot where there 
was water close at hand. 

Once in the course of his wanderings Vernon had come 
upon a little spring not very far from where he was stand- 
ing now. The water bubbled out of the rock into a kind of 
natural basin and disappeared again a few yards below. It 
was a wild, rocky spot, surrounded by trees and tangled 
undergrowth—an ideal hiding place for a fugitive. There 
was no reason to suppose Sullivan knew anything about it. 
On the other hand, he had had several hours of freedom 
and was pretty certain to have spent them to advantage. 
The fact that he had advertised his presence argued that 
he had discovered what he thought was a safe retreat. 

Vernon struck away to the left and twenty minutes later 
was forcing a passage through the undergrowth. The sun- 
light dappled the tiny clearing where the water ran and a 
wisp of jewel-like birds glittered in the air. Vernon stood 
upright and looked about him. There was no evidence 
of human occupation. With a humph of disappointment he 
threw himself on his face and took a long draught from the 
pool, As he was raising himself he saw the imprint of a 
man’s fingers in the soft clay that margined it. 

“Then I wasn’t so far wrong after all,”’ he thought. 

Skirting the pool, he began to poke about in the rocks 
and bushes on the far side. Then he laughed, for neatly 
hidden under a screen of branches was Lydia’s blanket, a 
number of tins of meat and the missing ham from Kate’s 
storehouse. It was clearly evident this discovery could be 
turned to tactical advantage; and he was on the point of 
retreating, with the object of returning later, when a voice 
behind him rapped out the words “Hands up!” 
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Pivoting on his heels, Vernon looked down the barrel of 
his own rifle. Edward Sullivan was standing on the far side 
of the pool. 

“Hands up!”’ he repeated in a voice which trembled with 
anger. ‘“‘D’you hear? Put ’em up!” 

“‘T hear,’”’ said Vernon, “‘but I’m damned if I’ll put up 
my hands for you.’’ And he sat down on a shelf of rock 
with a ten-foot drop behind him. 

“Better be quick, old friend. 
counted ten.” 

“Tf I refuse to put ’em up for a rifle, hearing you count 
ten isn’t likely to make me.”’ 

Edward Sullivan looked puzzled. 

“What have you got?”’ he demanded. “Don’t I look 
like business? Do you think I’m afraid to shoot?” 

Vernon took a packet of cigarettes from his shirt pocket. 
It was risky, but he took the chance. 

“Going to give me a match, or shall I use my own?” 

“T think you’ll postpone that smoke.” 

“‘T’m certain I shan’t.”’ 

He never even looked at Sullivanas he produced a match 
box and struck a light. 

“All right,’ said Sullivan. ‘‘I can afford to wait.” 

“That’s just where you’re wrong. You can’t. There’s 
only one thing you can afford to do, Sullivan, and that is 
make yourself scarce. I warned you on the yacht to keep 
out of trouble and you hadn’t the sense to take the warn- 
ing. Well, I’ve looked you up today to repeat it. I’ve 
looked you up to tell you that we won’t stand for funny 
notices pinned to our trees, or for this Afghanistan border 
stuff at night. I’ve looked you up ——” 

“Looked me up!” cried Sullivan shrilly. ‘“‘You liar! 
You tracked me here by a fluke, and if I hadn’t come along 
when I did you’d have sneaked off and fetched the others 
to ambush me.” 

Vernon shook his head. 

“Nonsense! I should have sat down and waited for you. 
It’s perfectly obvious someone had to come and tell you 
how to behave.” 

Edward Sullivan fingered the trigger of the rifle lovingly. 

“T put the island out of bounds’—he said—‘“‘out of 
bounds—do you hear?” 

“Do you know,” said Vernon slowly, “‘I sometimes think 
you must have a tile loose, Sullivan. No man in his senses 
could kid himself he’d be able to intimidate a whole crowd. 
Still, that doesn’t matter. The point is, this mad-dog busi- 
ness has got to stop. I shall take you down to the camp 
with me, where you'll stop until I’ve arranged with some 
of the native boys to paddle you over to one of the adjoin- 
ing islands.” 

Edward Sullivan put back his head and laughed. 

“Ho! You'll do that, will you? Ain’t that sense of 
humor of yours getting the better of you? Ain’t you for- 
getting which end of the rifle you’re sitting at? Winslowe, 
I can enjoy a joke with any man, but sometimes it goes a 
bit too far—gets a bit too practical!” 

He was working himself up to something which ap- 
proached hysterical fury. He was letting his anger outride 
his vigilance. Vernon’s right hand had dropped to his side 
and his fingers closed upon a moss-covered bowlder about 
the size of a boxing glove. 

“T think you’re asking for a bullet through the kneecap,”’ 
cried Sullivan. ‘‘That hurts like ten thousand furies, old 
friend; nothing like it to bring a man to his senses.”’ 

“Sullivan,” said Vernon, ‘‘if you talk like that I’ll have 
you proscribed. Either you come down to the camp with 
me or I give orders that you’re to be shot on sight.” 

Sullivan made no attempt to reply, but slowly brought 
the rifle to his shoulder and took aim. Vernon saw how he 
drew breath before taking the first pressure on the trigger— 
the inevitable preliminary of any marksman. 

At the sight he cried out, “Let fly, William!” 

An ancient dodge, but it gave him a second’s grace. 
Sullivan threw a quick glance behind him, and as he did so 
Vernon was on his feet and flung the bowlder. As bad luck 
would have it, the sides were moist with moss. It slipped 
from his fingers and fell with a mighty splash into the pool, 
drenching Sullivan from head to foot and filling his eyes 
with upflung spray. The bullet which should have split his 
kneecap splashed harmlessly into the ground. Vernon was 
on the rock now, crouched for a spring, and as a second 
cartridge clashed into the breech he leaped far out over 
netted undergrowth, slithered down a ramp of loose stones 
and, to an accompaniment of whining bullets, plunged into 
the protection of the bush. 

“Blaze away!” he cried. ‘‘There are only fifty car- 
tridges, Sullivan—blaze ’em away!” 

The shooting stopped, and presently he heard a voice 
say very clearly, ‘‘Honors to you, Winslowe. But wait till 
I begin to feel lonely, old friend—till I begin to feel lonely.” 

Very cold and threatening sounded the words. 


I'll give you till I’ve 


XLI 


“N7OU saw him?” said Averil. “You talked to him?” 
Vernon nodded. 
“For five minutes.” 
“At the end of a rifle?” 
Again he nodded. 


April 


“T don’t understand. Weren’t you afraid—or 
want to live?” 

“Yes, I want to live; but I wasn’t afraid— 
don’t think so.” 

“He might have shot you.” - 

“No; I knew pretty well he wouldn’t shoot until Ty 
him to. Men who’ve never committed a murde; 
aren’t generally in a great hurry to begin. Ey 
you saw that—two fellows holding each ot 
firing—never firing. I’ve known men to thr 
weapons and go for each other with bare h 
a—a nicety about these things.” 

“A nicety—with him?” 

“Yes; I know what you’re thinking.” 

Averil seemed to be looking back at so 
was past. 

“T remember when he and I were—were 
time,. you know—I’d see a streak in him 
yellow streak—not a bit normal. I wasaf 
nothing and even found something a 
mood—strong. He’d say impossible things 
look——_ Oh, I can’t explain.” 

“Crooked?”’ 

She nodded her head quickly. 

“Yes, almost mad; but with laughter to coi 
make you believe it was just his humor.” 

“T’ve seen that mood too.” 

“He would be terribly brave, too, inas 
maddest things! Once he jumped his mare 
bulator with babies in it. Oh, awful! Ib! 
and he laughed the temper out of me. I wa 
myself afterward.”’ She gavea little shive 
the present. ‘‘What did he say?” 

“Nothing that mattered—except after I 

“cc Yes? a” 4 

“Wait till I begin to feel lonely.’ Queer 
I’ve been racking my brains what he could 

““Wait till I begin to feel lonely,’’” she 
once again shivered. Then, “Are you going ti 

“No,” said Vernon. ‘‘No. I hate the job, 
I daren’t let that fellow roam about at lar, 
hunt him up, I’m afraid. ’T any rate, he m 
this section of the island.” F 

But though they searched high and low and} 
tracts of the bush, not a sign of Edward Sull 
He had vanished like a cloud, and, as day s 
and a week, a fortnight passed without further. 
threat of his presence diminished and the nor 
of their lives were resumed. Happiness picked 
stitches and the shuttle of pleasant affairs sli 
fro across the loom of their life. 

But strange as it must seem, Vernon did n 
Edward Sullivan’s disappearance. With a tar 
fight, there was no leisure for gloomy consid 
the imminence of danger had in a sense been a ji 
It is so much easier to walk with one’s life in 
than with the responsibility of other people’s 
one’s shoulders. They had not advanced one 
finding the treasure, and all the doubts a 
which had assailed him in the past came crowd! 
clubfooted tread. : 

Andas hope cannot live in the company of des 
lost all belief that the treasure would be found. — 
so little money left and, because of that, so lit 
course, they would find nothing; of course, th 
no registered letter awaiting him at Honolulu; 
would have to confess that the whole busine 
started as a fraud. And that would mean 
Averil, to his reputation, to anything and ev 
held dear in life. A man was insane to believe 
straight way out of a crooked deal. What was 
for, save to confound such belief? Fool not t 
Edward Sullivan to put a bullet through him 

He took to going out by himself, avoiding 
save his own. And they—his dupes—exalted hi 
his bravery and resource; rejoiced in the kn¢ 
in him reposed the governance of their affairs 
were happy, happy, happy. Almost he could ¢ 
credulity, their unshakable trust. Fools! V 
they see they had nailed their ensigns to a 
which one day would snap and bring them flw 
muddy ground? 

Then he would remember the faded words 
Trefusis, or the island would sing to him of 1 
other treasures, or some spark of youth and 
re-ignite the dead embers of extinguished hope 
him back to the camp to hearten them with f 
and inventions why they should believe the tr 
be found. ‘?. 

XLII 

Vie was walking fast, for her thoughts r 
morning, speeded by a tale of island dev 
Kaifulu had told with more than his usual vigor. 

In her hand was a scarlet flower gathered 1 
a small clearing she came upon Henry Julius f y 
easel. A still wet sketch was leaning against his 
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il BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N.Y. C. 
YSIDER the cow. She stands knee-deep 
| fine clover, yet stretches her neck over 
\e pasture fence to bite at roadside forage. 
et, juicy mouthful may be her reward; or 
ny grab only a thistle or get a bee-sting on the nose. 
Imely, bovine parable. Yet not without a moral, 
as, in these days of American oversea investments. 
dn clover is tall and sweet, even if home investors 
yjand then pluck a thistle or get kicked by a bee. On 
Dle, ours is a safe, nonskid country, the best place on 
) make money. Why then, you ask, do we invest 
) foreign ports; why risk our roll in any fiat-money, 
and—where cabinet making is the chief trade, and 
Paey get so little mileage out of kings and presidents? 
\scinating story, this tale of how and why American 
have gone adventuring over the earth. 
thing through the sloppy streets of Bombay in the 
dn season, our gharri came suddenly upon an odd- 
‘stone structure, windowless and moss grown. 
Nt’s the old American ice house,”’ explained our con- 
> was showing me about. ‘‘Long ago, when our 
eships sailed these Eastern seas, they used to bring 
aloes of ice—all the way from New England. It was 
di that stone house and sold to officers’ mess, hotel 
ty trader at a huge profit. A pioneer American 
one of our first business investments in the Hast.” 


Higher Yields in Foreign Fields 


YC those thrifty Maine skippers went peddling ice in 
nici, we’ve put close to $8,000,000,000 of our own cap- 
int one foreign enterprise or another. Scattered over 
"an from Mexico to Mandalay, from Peking to Paris, 
hue sum is invested in everything from oil wells and 
s ) railways and factories, from Bolivian bonds to 
" irms in the Dutch East Indies. In the very shadow 
© (eat Wall, I saw grunting Manchu coolies carrying 
8s {make a Yankee warehouse. Wireless towers we’ve 
i ii Warsaw, and steel bridges to span the jungle 
msthat Stanley knew. Fortune and failure, romance 
id:nture, on every continent bold Yankee pioneers 
mt them all. At a giant smelter perched amid the 
il of Sonora I watched the peons piling heavy ingots 
w-iade copper. Below and far away stretched the 
bitling American mining camp, with its mills, ore 
S,.ompany stores, saloons and dance halls. It was 
tsurrected Cripple Creek, or a Tombstone of the 
¢80’s. Beside me stood Jim Kirk, veteran super- 
Jet, master miner, among the last Apache fighters. 


1m and I poked in here thirty years ago,” he told 
thing but Apaches. The very first day they am- 

down by that butte. Knocked off our cook— 
k—even burned our wagon. Somehow we shot it 
he hung up eight of ’em, feet first, to a big live oak. 
id leven pardners killed by Indians before I went in 
Bi. They’d shoot him now and then, but they 
ill him. So we stuck here and worked this mine. 
gos came and Cananea grew up. This year we'll 
to $10,000,000 worth of copper.” 


hes wasn’t even a dobe shack in these cafions when: 


A Cattle Corral, Argentina, South America 
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By Frederick Simpich 


Today there are 537 American companies in business 
abroad, or holding investments there, that made tax re- 
turns on profits, they told me at the Treasury Department 
in Washington; 1747 Americans are living abroad, who 
pay tax on net incomes of over $5000; and 28,599 other 
Americans received net incomes of $5000 or over from 
foreign investments. From these globe-trotting Yankee 
investments, Uncle Sam enjoys a tax revenue of over 
$100,000,000 a year. : 

Suppose 28,599 Americans did make money on their 
foreign investments last year, you say. Not meaning to be 
personal, there’s one flock of 10,000 others who partook of 
a certain Latin-American bond issue, all crowded now on 
the mourner’s bench. They can’t pick up a paper and read 
the foreign-bond column without crying out loud. 

If we must lose our money, why not lose it here in the 
family? Why go clear to China to lose it on railway ven- 
tures? Or why bore for oil away over in Mosul, when 
there’s still room for so many nice deep holes here at 
home? And these Chicago packers—they bought big 
ranches in South America. They even exiled bands of our 
brave cowboys to wrestle with the wild bulls of the 
pampas so far from the movies they can’t even get timely 
tips on how a cowboy really should wear his pants and 
pistols or greet a bootlegger on entering a drawing-room. 

Nevertheless, if thousands have invested abroad, there 
must be a reason. There certainly is. 

In the lobby of a Washington bank I met an old friend, 
a major of cavalry. 

‘Putting in or taking out?’’ I asked him. 

“Putting in,” he answered. ‘‘I have saved six months’ 
pay on the Mexican Border and just bought some French 
bonds.” 

“Why?” I persisted. 

“Because they yield nearly 10 per cent,’’ he explained. 

Higher yield—that’s one reason our capital is often 
tempted to leave home. It goes to Mexico, to Cuba or 
Canada because they promise higher returns than money 
may be earning at the moment in Kansas, California or 
Kentucky. Often, of course, the promised higher yield 
isn’t forthcoming, but that’s another story. Other reasons 
also influence money to go abroad. Thousands of Amer- 
icans have bought European bonds as much from patriotic 
motives as for economic reasons. And many a Yankee 
industry has bought mines, forests and plantations abroad 
in order to insure a steady supply of raw materials needed 
in our factories here. 

Into Canada we have put more money than into any 
other foreign country. Today our investments over our 
northern border may reach the astounding total of nearly 
$2,500,000,000. Our bankers estimate that for Canadian 
bonds of one kind or another we have paid out $1,200,000,- 
000; that the remaining $1,300,000,000 is invested directly 
or indirectly, through holdings of shares in stock compa- 
nies, in lands, farm mortgages, factories, banks, and in 
small business undertakings and private loans. 


In one year, 1919, Yankee manufacturers set 
up over 200 branches in Canada; today, it is 
said, there are about 1000 American-owned fac- 
tories up there, and more are seeking sites. Ina 
late bulletin from the Bankers’ Trust Company of New 
York we read that ‘‘in 1919, when the last survey was 
made, it was estimated that United States capital practi- 
cally controlled the motor-car accessory, proprietary 
medicine and artificial abrasive industries, while the 
motor-car industry was divided in the proportion of 61 
per cent United States and 39 per cent Canadian capital. 
Over 40 per cent of the electrical apparatus, meat packing, 
rubber, paint and varnish, brass and copper, condensed milk 
and refined petroleum industries were American owned.” 

To look after these investments, close to 1,000,000 Amer- 
icans have quit the United States and now make their 
homes in Canada. 


\ 


American Factories in Canada 


INCE 1919 our investments in Canada have increased 

enormously. In 1920, for example, it is said, close to 
$250,000,000 of our money was put into the Canadian 
pulp-and-paper business, which gave us an 80 per cent 
ownership in that important industry. And lately, we 
hear, Yankee capital is seeking to develop various water- 
power projects in Canada. 

Our manufacturers were led to build branches in Canada 
largely to supply the Canadian market and yet escape the 
high Canadian import duties, and also to obtain the benefit 
of the preferential duties on exports to such British areas 
as accord accessions in duties to goods of Canadian manu- 
facture.. 

From Canada, too, these Yankee manufacturers can 
ship to France to much better advantage than if their 
factories were located in the United States, because Can- 
ada has a special tariff agreement with France whereunder 
a lot of Canadian goods are treated more favorably than 
similar goods from the United States. And, after all, the 
United States and Canada form to a peculiar degree a sort 
of economic unit in the world capitalistic system; for 
reasons of proximity, common customs and speech, our 
interests are curiously mutual. 

In England, too, there are now many American branch 
factories, making or assembling many things, from motor 
cars to safety razors. Here, too, it was largely local laws— 
and not alone the elements of labor and raw materials— 
which led these Yankees to set up shop over there. Since 
1907, for example, England has had a patent law which, in 
general, requires that the person holding a British patent 
must, within four years, begin the manufacture in Great 
Britain of his device as patented on a scale sufficient to 
cover the sales thereof in that country. 

“The export of capital is an agent of great efficacy,” 
said John Stuart Mill, “in extending the field of employ- 
ment of that which remains; and it may be said truly that, 
up to a certain point, the more capital we send away, the 
more we shall possess and be able to retain at home.” 

The success of American investments in Hawaii, Mexi- 
can oil wells, copper and silver mines, Alaskan gold mines, 
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East Indian rubber groves, Central American fruit planta- 
tions, Cuban sugar and railways, Canadian mines and 
lumber industries, show why this can be true. It may not 
be true, however, as regards our huge investments in 
Canadian factories. The Americans who own the factories 
get the net earnings; but the Canadian Government gets 
the taxes and Canadian wage earners fill the pay rolls. 

Often we enter into foreign-loan contracts containing a 
so-called restrictive clause. That is, if Porto Cortez wants 
to borrow $1,000,000 to build a light plant, we lend her the 
money on condition that all imported materials required 
shall be purchased in the United States. In late years, 
both here and in England, an argument has grown up as to 
whether this is advisable, or even fair. During the war 
nearly all our private foreign-loan agreements embodied 
this clause. 

“Many business men haye gone so far as to say,” 
Thomas W. Lamont declares, ‘“‘that no American banking 
house should make a loan to a foreign obligor unless the 
borrower agrees to earmark and spend here the very dollars 
that he borrowed. This fallacy ignores the fact that, with 
America the heavy creditor nation that she is today, any 
credits obtained here by foreign borrowers must neces- 
sarily be used here, either by the borrower direct or by 
those to whom he assigns the credit.” 

In the Federal Reserve Bulletin we read that ‘“‘a deci- 
sion on this point will greatly influence the character of the 
advances made by the United States to other countries. 
They will also inevitably alter, at least for the time being, 
the extent of our export trade. Advances made in con- 
siderable amount without the so-called restrictive clause 
requiring expenditure in this country may easily result in 
the development of a balance against us in favor of such 
countries as receive cash payment in return for goods.” 


Investments in the Far East 


UT even without this clause, if we lend the $1,000,000 

to Porto Cortez, and Yankee engineers go down there to 
build the light plant—well, they naturally buy Yankee 
equipment. It is nearly always so with English loans and 
contracts. Fully one-third of all British money invested in 
South American railways has been returned to the United 
Kingdom for buying supplies and equipment. One of the 
early roads in India spent two-thirds of its whole capitali- 
zation in England. As late as 1912, over half the capital 
outlay for railways and irrigation in India was spent in 
London. American capital largely built up Manila and 
Havana, and American materials were mostly used. As 
American capital has gone heavily into Canada, so more 
Yankee than English engines are used there; though the 
Canadians, of course, build many of their own. In Aus- 
tralia it’s different; England is the greatest outside investor 
there, yet we can compete with England in the sale of loco- 
motives to Australia. In fact, due largely to Yankee ven- 
tures into the foreign-railway field, England is exporting 
less railway equipment than thirty years ago. 

To a singular degree, Mexico shows how strong a ten- 
dency exporting capital has to do its buying in its home 
country; making all allowances for proximity, the result is 
yet convincing. Into mines, oil fields and ranches Yankees 
have put $1,000,000,000 or over. Despite the waste of 
rebellion, we have, on the whole, earned steady profits on 
most Mexican industries. And from Mexico has come— 
in war and peace—a steady stream of ores, oil, sisal, hides 
and other raw materials we need. And from us, through it 
all, Mexico has bought from 70 to 90 per cent of all her 
imports, depending on whose figures you read; she lately 
juggled her official statistics—with the aid of depreciated 
Kuropean currency rates—to try to prove that she isn’t 
really buying so much from us. 

On the other hand, our heavy and growing trade with the 
Far East is out of all proportion to our investments out 
there. This is due, I was told by Frank R. Eldridge, chief 
of the Far Eastern Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, to the fact that for years we have had so few dis- 
tributing agencies of our own in the East. To a great 
extent all American goods are sold there through agencies 
set up by other foreigners. They have invested their capi- 
tal and gained a strategic position by it. But due to the 
practical working of our open-door policy, we have been 
prevented from seeking or obtaining preferential treatment 
as a quid pro quo for investing our money. 

“Tn Japan,” says Mr. Eldridge, “ American investments 
consist chiefly of our holdings in the organization of the 
Standard Oil Company; the Japan-American combination 
effected between the General Electric Company and the 
Japanese interest in the Tokio Electric Company; American 
holdings in the mines of Korea obtained before its annexa- 
tion by Japan; American capital in the Osaka tramways, 
and a few minor hydroelectric schemes under Japanese 
control. In these latter companies the purchase of Amer- 
ican equipment was a part of the loan agreement. 

“The recent flotation of a development company issue in 
New York is a new step by American bankers in the Far 
East. It involves no sale of equipment, but is a mere pur- 
chase of debentures in a colonization company guaranteed 
by the Japanese Government. 
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“Tn China the first attempt of American investors to 
become interested in the railroad situation resulted in our 
floating the Canton-Hankow loan of 1905; but on the 
attempted sale of our interests in this railroad to Belgian 
interests the amount invested by the American company 
was bought back by the Chinese and the railroad is still 
unbuilt. This was the only participation of American 
capital in railroad development in China until 1919, when 
by large sales of equipment to the Peking-Suiyuan and the 
Peking-Hankow lines, under Chinese government control, 
American interests became involved to the extent of about 
$27,000,000. This has since been reduced to about $10,- 
000,000. This indebtedness represents about 5 per cent 
of the total over-due obligations of the Chinese Depart- 
ment of Communications at the present time, which are in 
the neighborhood of $220,000,000 gold, or about one quarter 
of China’s total indebtedness. 

“American capital is also represented in China by heavy 
investments in tank steamers, wharfage equipment and 
storage tanks of the Standard Oil Company of New York; 
in real estate, in the international settlements of Shanghai, 
Tientsin and other treaty ports; by investments in mis- 
sionary property throughout the interior, and by other 
scattered investments of lesser consequence. In all, we have 
probably $200,000,000 invested in China and $100,000,000 
in Japan.” 

‘Prior to the war, when we were a so-called debtor na- 
tion,” I was told by Mr. Grosvenor Jones, financial expert 
of the Department of Commerce, “foreign capital invested 
in the United States exceeded the total American invest- 
ments in foreign countries. Even then, of course, we had 
already exported several billions of capital; but today 
foreign investments have a new significance to us. We 
used to send money abroad largely because individual 
American enterprises wanted to extend their field of opera- 
tions and thus protect their position in international trade. 
Most of these investments were made out of the accumu- 
lated capital of strong American concerns, or through loans 
based not on the value of the foreign investment but on the 


financial position of the domestic concern itself. In other 


words, the investing public was not asked, as a rule, to 
share directly in these foreign ventures. 

“Today, more than ever before, causes are at work which 
induce our capital to seek outlets abroad,”’ explained Mr. 
Jones. ‘‘Many of our larger manufacturing industries 
have reached a point in their development at which, if they 
are to be fully and efficiently operated, a certain proportion 
of their production must be exported regularly. In the 
case of locomotives, freight and passenger cars, rails and 
other railway equipment, and of electrical, mining, planta- 
tion and other heavy machinery, this is particularly true. 
More and more, too, our larger factories must draw on 
foreign countries for raw materials. They must be certain 
of steady sources of supply, at prices at least as low as 
those paid by our foreign industrial competitors. It was 
doubtless this motive which influenced the United States 
Rubber Company to put millions into plantations in the 
Dutch East Indies; for the same reason the Bethlehem 
Steel Company is developing iron properties in Cuba and 
Chile, and the United States Steel Corporation is buying 
manganese mines in Brazil. 

“Our total foreign loans, including the Allied debt, and 
our foreign investments are now so large that the interest 
and amortization on one hand and the dividends on the 
other aggregate huge sums which, if paid directly in 
goods—as they must be in large measure despite the efforts 
of our debtors to pay as much as possible through in- 
creased exports to other countries—will greatly increase 
competition in the home market. If payment cannot read- 
ily be made in goods or services, our debtors will be obliged 
to restrict their purchases in this country to the barest 
minimum. If, however, the returns on our foreign loans 
and investments are reinvested abroad, either this im- 
portation of goods will be avoided or it will be offset by a 
corresponding export of our own manufactures.” 


Foreign Profits Reinvested Abroad 


HEN we speak of the export of capital we, of course, 

don’t necessarily mean that actual gold, silver or paper 
dollars are packed up and shipped abroad. This seldom 
happens. Usually the process is simply to grant credit to 
foreign governments, municipalities or industries by mak- 
ing a loan. Sometimes the foreign enterprise that wants 
credit is already owned by American citizens. Sometimes 
the export of capital is made by simply leaving dividends 
in the foreign country where they were earned. Take the 
Southern Pacific Railway of Mexico, for example; the 
stockholders of the mother company in the United States 
own its shares. Yet this year, instead of paying a divi- 
dend, it may take all earnings and use them on its present 
extension of its lines from Tepic to Guadalajara. 

With our present capacity for quick, enormous and eco- 
nomic production, we know that the dollar proceeds of 
foreign-government bond sales made here, as well as the 
proceeds from bonds and shares of oversea enterprises— 
whether American-owned or not—are eventually spent 
chiefly in this country. 


linseed and meat products, without which England wi 
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“Drafts will be drawn against such proceeds,” Mr. Jon 
told me, ‘‘either to liquidate past indebtedness or to by 
more American goods. This occurred in the case of 
loans to foreign governments and to foreign railroads ap 
to public utility, shipping and industrial enterprises whic 
our investment bankers placed in this country in the la 
few years. If this had not happened, we should have had 
great outflow of gold, whereas, as a fact, so much gold h; 
come into the country as seriously to embarrass our fa 
sighted financiers as well as those in the Government wh 
control our currency and credit system. Had it not bee 
for our heavy investments abroad since 1919, two thing 
might have happened: Our exports would have decline 
even faster than they have; and the huge unfunded 
balances due our exporters and bankers as a result 
tremendously favorable trade balance down to 1921 
still have been largely unfunded, and heavy losses woul 
have been suffered.” oe 

Since the export of capital largely means, then, t 
of commodities and wares, you can see how importz 
great question is to our continued prosperity. Hy 
capital export took for a time the form of gold, #] 
quent lowering of prices here would help us t 
more easily abroad and would facilitate our ex 
just that much. 

It is the opinion of the Department of Com 
for years to come the further growth of our ind 
the development of our natural resources will u 
of our savings. Yet undoubtedly, its experts p 
will prove wise and profitable in the long run 
the proper limits—we put a share of our wealth int 
fields. 

England affords us a striking example. She h 
abroad for nearly 100 years and profited hugely 
occasional lemons. It was her money, prac 
developed the United States—and we grew up 
chief competitor. Yet long after we got indep 
ceased to buy her rails and railroad equipment, 
tinued—as a result of the prosperity she helped to 
here—to buy her textiles, cutlery and mill machi 
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New Development Through Foreign Loa 


ANY economists say that just as soon as oul 
building shortage is met and we have resto: 
proved our transportation systems, indus 
new stimulus—will turn again to foreign n 
periods of unusual home demands we habitually 
of our foreign customers. Yet the history of 
manufacturing proves that we cannot keep 
ning to capacity, year in and year out, unless 
least a fair part of our production. The gra 
then, of building up and maintaining our ex 
and of nursing and cherishing our oversea ma 
before us; we cannot soon forget the bitter 
when, our home demands met, we hurriedly 
lions’ worth of merchandise on the docks of 
and lost so sadly from canceled orders. 

“It’s all very interesting,” said one experienced 
“‘to look at trade statistics that cover only afew m 
that result from temporary, unusual conditions, ¢ 
hastily conclude that Europe is still our best mark 
if—or when—Europe totters back to someth 
normal prewar basis, its buying powers may not 
meet our increased production. It’s to the newe! 
we shall have to look. We shall have to put our capi 
them and help develop them as markets, just as the 
and the British helped develop the United States. 

As pointed out by the English writer, C. K. 
his book on The Export of Capital, when the Bri 
us so much railway and other materials they help 
same time to develop our sources of grain, cotton 
raw materials on which they still largely depend. 
we sell farm, mine or railway equipment on cred 
Brazil or the Dutch East Indies—or when, in ot 
we export our capital to them—we not only en 
to buy such machinery from us but we establish larg 
more certain sources from which to draw, year al 
the sugar, coffee, rubber, hides, minerals, lumbe' 
chrome, manganese, vanadium, and the like, that we D 
more and more. i on 

Consider again such powerful trade rivals as our | 
the British. They put millions into Argentine railr [ 
They made big profits on sales of equipment. Some Sc! 
American lines they still own and operate, though pet 
at diminishing rates of profit. Yet by this same expo! 
capital they helped develop vast sources of wool, W 


perish. 7 
American and British capital, exported to ©! 
veloped the vast nitrate fields there. To Chile we 
have also paid something under $1,000,000,000 for: 
By a heavy export duty it imposes on this product 
can support its army and navy from what American © 
and factories hand over every year. By amore mysit” 
and—to us—equally painful process, the export p 

nitrates is fixed in London. : 
(Continued on Page 88) 
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Driving Sixth Buick 


On October 10th I purchased a Model 
1924-54 Buick. This car I have used 
constantly in my practice and under 
some very unfavorable road conditions, 
as the roads have been muddy continu- 
ally since 1 purchased the car. This 
is my sixth Buick. 

I consider the four-wheel brakes indeed 
very fine. In fact, one does not know 
their real value until used. The car 
has a world of pep and power and I 
am well pleased with it. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) S. S. McGinnis, M. D. 
Scott City, Kansas 
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Five-Passenger Four-Cylinder Touring Car 


IFFERENT Buick owners give different reasons 

for the genuine affection which they hold for their 
cars. Some say it is because of Buick’s extraordinary 
dependability; others, the many years that their Buicks 
have continued to give this same sterling performance. 
Still others maintain that it is because of Buick’s 
safety and driving comfort. But in the end they 
agree that it is exceedingly difficult to place one Buick 
point of excellence above another—that, after all, their 
regard for Buick is based on that all-inclusive 
quality which they like to call Buick character. 


ARE Baus Goals, Ba ICC ke WILL 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Fu intT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation : 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 


Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 
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and for any considerable length of time must 
have found an uncertain, baffling and elusive qual- 
ity in her smiles, however dazzling they may have ap- 


[Mena who have observed Dame Fortune closely 


peared at first sight. They have, to 
the discerning, a sort of Mona Lisa 
demureness, a hint of the equivocal 
that should warn one to walk warily 
in their light. For so the lady smiled 
on Nebuchadnezzar before turning 
him out to grass; so she smiled, and 
winked at Winged Victory, just before 
she deserted Horatio Nelson for the 
sharpshooter in the maintop of the— 
whatever its name was. And here, 
only this morning, one reads how, 
after she had been smiling right 
along on Capt. Joe Harker, of the 
Saucy Sally—British registration— 
and even as the Saucy Sally was 
speeding merrily on over the sunlit 
sapphire seas, less than three miles 
from shore, right then and there the 
revenue cutter, Alexander Hamilton, 
rounded the point, came up hand 
over fist and nabbed him. 

These are only random instances 
verifying the age-old maxim which in 
its modern rendering reads, “‘When 
everything is jake watch out!’’ Rob- 
ert Walmsley Peters believed—and 
expressed without hesitation his be- 
lief that everything wasjake. You 
had only to ask him how everything 
was. There is no denying that he 
had reason to believe so. Young, 
handsome and graceful, he charmed 
the eye; intelligent for the most 
part, ready-tongued and enthusias- 
tic, he persuaded the mind, or— 
having an odd streak of shrewdness 
running through the simplicity of his 
character—he found ingenious ways, 
means and devices to attain his 
object against objection. Latterly, 
too, he had become more industrious 
than ever and had applied his na- 
tural energy to the affairs of Riley & 
Kemp, real-estate agents, from whom 
he was dragging down a really amaz- 
ing amount of money, considering 
his age and experience—and Riley & 
Kemp. 

But Fortune was smiling. If she 
hadn’t smiled all Bobby’s energy, 
acuteness and persuasiveness would 
not have put through the Macrae 
deal that had given him his real start 
in the office. If she hadn’t smiled he 
might not have won little Catherine 
Leach. Not a great deal of ground 
space would have been required to 
hold all the superpeaches that could 
properly be placed in golden-haired, 
blue-eyed Catherine’s class, and 
Bobby was not the only fellow who 
knew it. She might easily have had 
a recent inoculation that would have 
rendered her immune to his highly 
contagious case. Furthermore, if 
Fortune hadn’t smiled all of Bobby’s 
resourcefulness and determination 
might not have won the grudging 
consent of Cathy’s parents and his 
own to their engagement—or under- 
standing. If the old folks had per- 
sisted in their opposition—well, you 
can never tell when it comes to ifs. 


And now everything was jake. Of course it was. Weren’t Again, at the dances and other social gatherings, no So Bobby had retired discomfited. Well, the 
all the difficulties removed? Wasn’t it all plain sailing over longer did Bobby have to fight to get his proper share of ing for it but take his medicine, but it wo 
sunlit sapphire seas? Was there now any necessity to Catherine’s society. His right to it was recognized and on whole blamed Saturday afternoon to get to C ( 
scheme and plan and contrive to get Cathy off by herself the whole respected by the male members of the bunch. and the boat connections would only give | 
or to start guiltily away from her if their téte d téte were He and Catherine were now customarily addressed as enough time to make a lightning changé and e 
interrupted? Did he have to feign indifference to her or did ‘‘ You two.” It sounded pretty good at that. Sure! And Saturday-evening dance at the hotel. Then he 
she have to hide her preference for him? No, all that sort of Bobby didn’t have to worry now when conversing or dan-__ to rouse out at half past four to catch the train | 
thing was over and done with. No need of excuses to call cing with Clarice Bowman or Pauline Hart or even with day morning. , 
at the Leaches’; he just called. Didn’t even have to ask May Golding, because all these young women had some- Well, it would be mighty lonesome with Cathy 
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By Kenmnmet 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES H. CRANK 


There Were Lots of Other Things She Could be Sure of, Bobby Told Her 


for Catherine. The maid would grin at him—a grin how—well, it is rather hard to describe exactly their man- 


friendly, confidential—and say, “‘She’s upstairs. I’ll go tell ner towards him; but it was not such as to give occasion It was mighty lonesome. Bobby had no heart! 
Mr. and Mrs. Leach for uneasiness or misunderstanding on Catherine’s part. thoughtless gayety of the gang. In fact, the gang! 


her and she’ll be down in a minute.” 


_ and your Saturday af 
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holding hands in broad daylight if they had want 
to. Whenever they did walk together they always m 
with smiles and pleasant greetings—the identic 
smiles that the Leaches’ maid, Lucille, gave Bob} 


when he called—understanding, syy 
pathetic. And always, ry 
looked back, he saw that whoever 
was looked back, too, still smilin 
All the world loves a lover, doy 
they? Yeah, and don’t it make y 
sick? He knew darned well what th 
were saying, too, if there were mo 
than one of them—“Yes, they’ 
engaged. Isn’t it absurd? Mere ch) 
dren.” 

Not that he cared for the eackliy, 
of a lot of old hens. | 


When the Leach family depart 
for their annual visit to Cheepaha_ 
sac, far across the lake, Bobby fe 
some anxiety. at 

“There’s going to be a flock || 
Johnnies at that rotten hole,” || 
said, “and how are they going || 
know you’re an engaged girl?” 

“T can tell them,” Catherine su 
gested artlessly. || 

‘Yes, you cannot. And if yi! 
did they’d think you were foolin | 


could prove it by you w 
come down for the week-ené 
suggested. ; : 

“Week-end!’’ Bohby ected bi 
terly. ‘‘I’d like to take old Riley! | 
the neck and bump his bald be, 
against the wall.” t 

The main trouble with | 
that he was churlishly inho 
new ideas. Any time 
Idea tried to break 
Riley was in conferen 
nineteenth century and 
disturbed. 

Any modern effici 
could have told him 
ploye would work all 
a prolonged vacation a 
wanted it, but Riley co 
in that light. 

“T’ve got a habit of 
mean, young fellow,” 
had told Bobby. “ You oug 
by this time that we don” 
ceptions to our rules. You 
uled for the last week in / 
that’s all there is abo 
weeks! Why, I’m surp 
Bobby! You, a young 
way to make, and thin 
ting married, too, I hear 
two weeks and the comm: 
might be making! Do 
your lunch hour and 


your Sundays right throi 
and Washington’s Birth 
oration Day and the Fo 
and Thanksgiving and Chri 
New Year’s, and all the 
excuses for holidays t 
can think up, to say no 
chances of a death in 
What’s the idea? Don’t 
work? When I was yo! 


gradually became quite casual in their acknowledgment of Yes, Cathy was his and he was Cathy’s, and they could _ only to recognize him as a half portion now, sO all he ¢? 


his presence. He might have been the family cat. 


have walked together down the middle of Acacia Avenue 


(Continued on Page 45) "| 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

fter dinner was moon around. Sometimes he would 
yver to old Owen’s, his brother-in-law’s, and play a set 
mnis or smoke a pipe with the duffer on the porch. 
» in a while he would favor his mother with an hour or 
of his society, and sometimes, in the gloaming, he 
-d make a sentimental pilgrimage to the bridged ravine 
ve he and Cathy had trysted and there indulge in 
ny recollections:of the happy days gone by; but from 
- wanderings he would always return to his room to 
a number of pages of paper with what he felt to be 
quate efforts to give Cathy an idea how he felt. 

f never missed that nightly letter, any more than 
ty neglected her daily epistle to him, and of course 
>» helped to some extent; but, in another way, only 
sivated his sense of the distance between them. Let- 
sare only words, after all, and words are only a small 
1of the communication of ideas at best, divested of the 
(js which give them real force and effect—a glance, a 
/, a frown, an inflection of the voice, a posture or a 
sire or actual physical contact. What does a row of 
smount to—thus, X X X X X? ‘My heart in the dis- 
) beats close to thy heart.’”’ Fine and dandy! But does 


siean just that, or is she just kidding? Doesn’t exactly. 


il like Cathy. This goof Burke, too—this new man. 
hee eyes!’ What in heck do I care about his eyes? And 
sresh laddy, Parkin. She doesn’t say what she told 
nvhen he made that cute little remark. Did she let him 
> way with it? A couple of days to find out—if she 
%’t forget to answer my questions. She doesn’t say 
eier Parkin has nice eyes, but he will have if he makes 
ycacks like that when I get down there. ‘My heart in 
» stance beats close ——’ But, by heck, it doesn’t!” 


[); Saturday-boat trips across the lake and the relay on 
(ieepahassac by the rickety little old Queen of the 
iis were not by any means pleasant. The big boat, for 
) st leg of the passage, was jammed with excursionists 
oweren’t what you would call hand-picked, for one 
n) but all things have their ending, and when at last 
bly made out Cathy’s figure on the little landing pier 
te river and saw her waving—say, was it worth a 
uuind such trips, worth all the crush, all the racket, all 
‘qmal waiting? Was it? Oh, boy! 


~_ 


Cheepahessac wasn’t exactly a fashionable or even a 
well-known resort. The Leaches stayed at a place where 
they were thé sole summer boarders, as they had been for 
the past fiftean years, since Cathy was a mere baby. It 
was on the bank of the Minnehassac and had a little boat 
landing of its own, from which it was an even fifteen min- 
utes’ row downstream to the lake beach. Or you could 
walk to the beach hotel in ten. Upstream there was some 
good fishing, which occupied Mr. Geoffrey Leach most of 
the time. At his first visit Bobby was surprised to see that 
usually carefully dressed gentleman unshaven and in 
simple costume of faded blue overalls, khaki shirt and 
wide-brimmed straw hat—the kind that has gone up to 
twenty-five cents since the war and which Mr. Leach 
bought before that catastrophic period. He also wore dis- 
reputable canvas sneakers on his sockless feet; and see- 
ing him thus, with a well-blackened corncob pipe between 


‘his teeth, Bobby lost something of his boyish awe of his 


future father-in-law, and their intercourse, brief as it was, 
became freer and more friendly. Bobby put up at the 
hotel, where there was a fairly decent crowd; but the only 
mixing he did was at the Saturday-evening dance, which, 
it seemed, it was Cathy’s one social duty to attend. 

What a day that first Sunday was! Cathy had a thou- 
sand things to tell him, two thousand to ask him and so 
many more to show him that she didn’t know where to 
take him first. 

“T don’t want to see anything but you. Let’s go up the 
river; I’ve got a few things to tell you—one, anyway. 
Maybe I told you about it before.” 

“What is it?” 

Bobby whispered. 

“Don’t be mushy, Bobby !”’ 

But they went up the river and they found a place suit- 
able for the asking of questions and for the appropriate 
answers to them. And in the afternoon they went up the 
river again, passing Mr. Leach on the way, who was cast- 
ing for bass in a weedy inlet. Bobby rowed very quietly 
there so that he might not frighten the fish or distract the 
fisherman’s attention. 

And that Sunday night, sitting on the bench at the edge 
of the river bluff, with the big moon rising over the tree 
tops throwing the opposite bank into inky shadow and 
making a wavering path of molten gold across the water 


“‘Do You Like Me?” “‘‘Like’ Isn’t the Word,’ Replied Bobby 


almost to their feet! Some moon! And how still !—so that 
their voices sank to the lowest murmur in question and 
answer and in their intervals of silence every least sound 
was magnified and distinct—the splash of a fish, the 
faint drowsy chirp of a bird, the distant creak of a well 
windlass and clank of the bucket, footsteps on a wooden 
walk and the closing of a door, a distant voice presently 
dying away. 

“T must go, Bobs dear. 
time it is?”’ 

Bobby kissed the wrist that she curved to peer at her 
watch. No, he didn’t know and he didn’t care. 

“But you’ve got to get up at—didn’t you say half past 
four? Well, then! And, Bobs, will you look up at my win- 
dow and wave as you drive by? I’d like to feel sure that 
you had when I wake up.” 

There were lots of other things she could be sure of, 
Bobby told her. She could be sure that at any time she 
gave him a thought he would be thinking of her at that 
precise minute. 

“Unless it’s in business hours,’’ he added conscien- 
tiously. ’ 

“Or when you happen to be thinking of something else,” 
said she. 

Three-quarters of an hour later they parted for that 
time. It hardly seemed worth while going to bed. But do 
you know, when Bobby went by the house in the morning 
in the old rattletrap that took him to the station, and 
when he waved as per agreement, the curtains of a certain 
window were drawn aside and somebody waved back! 
What do you know! 


Heavens, do you know what 


But when, on his departure after his second visit, Bobby 
waved, that curtain hung motionless, and there was no 
answering flutter of a little white hand. Of course Bobby 
didn’t blame Cathy for that. He had told her that she 
wasn’t to break any of her beauty sleep on his account— 
and she had evidently taken him at his. word. Oh, he had 
had a good time, a lovely time, smooth as silk; but 

At each succeeding visit everything went more and more 
smoothly. Mrs. Hotchkiss, the Leaches’ landlady, ac- 
quired the confidential and sympathetic smile just like the 
rest and regaled Bobby with anecdotes of Cathy’s child- 
hood. Well-meaning, motherly old thing; but dog-gone, 
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she fixed up a room for him, too, so that he 
wouldn’t have to wear himself out walking 
to and from the hotel. Mrs. Peters began 
to fuss—mother him—occasionally, and 
Mr. Peters joked him about it in quite a 
fatherly sort of way. Apropos of changing 
some wet things, which Cathy and Mrs. 
Leach insisted that Bobby should do, the 
old gentleman advised submission. 

“You'll find it easier in the long run to 
give in,”’ he said. ‘‘You’ll soon learn that 
you have to—sooner or later. They’ve an 
inexhaustible, unwearying patience and an 
immovable, unalterable determination that 
will wear down a man’s stoutest resistance. 
They’ll keep pecking and pecking away— 
oh, you'll find out, my boy!” 

Yes, there was no doubt that the opposi- 
tion of Papa and Mamma Leach was di- 
minishing rapidly. Well, it simply didn’t 
exist. One would have said that Bobby was 
the man of their choice for their daughter. 
And that guy Burke had left—faded from 
thescene. Nothing to worry about, nobody 
to be mad at, everything jake. 


One evening about the middle of the 
week as Bobby was returning home he was 
suddenly shocked with the realization that 
he had not once thought of Cathy since 
passing a jeweler’s shop window at noon. 
Now how did that happen? Her letter, re- 
ceived that morning, was in the breast 
pocket of his coat and there had. been noth- 
ing to prevent him from taking it out and 
rereading it on the train; but he hadn’t 
even thought of doing so. He had looked 
through the evening paper, noting among 
other things Babe Ruth’s latest achieve- 
ment; he had considered the condition of 
his tennis racket and the possibility of its 
repair; he had even gloated over the con- 
summation of a deal that would bring him 
in a fat little commission, and that without 
any consideration of the ultimate object of 
all commissions—to feather the nest to be. 
He had wondered whether old Owen and 
his sister Lynette were going to the picture 
show that evening and what there would 
be for dinner, and many other things; but 
if Cathy had been thinking of him at any 
hour since two o’clock, assured that he was 
thinking of her, her confidence had been a 
mistaken one. 

Poor kid! 
about her! 

Could it be that the novelty of this won- 
derful state of being engaged was at all wear- 
ing off, that as each obstacle to his happiness 
was overcome happiness itself was dimin- 
ishing? He dismissed the thought with a 
feeling of shame for having entertained it 
even fora moment. Still it returned when, 
after dinner, he went over to Owen’s and 
found his brother-in-law sitting on the 
porch in his slippers, putting the boy to 
sleep with a discordant lullaby. 

Owen frowned warningly and Bobby re- 
frained from speaking and seated himself 
on the porch step to wait. Occasionally.the 
boy stirred in his father’s arms, and once 
opened his eyes; but Owen kept up his 


Think of him not thinking 
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tuneless croak long after Bobby considered 
it necessary. At last, very cautiously, very 
slowly, he arose and glided into the house 
with his unconscious burden. In a minute 
or two he returned, stretching and swinging 
his arms. 

“They went to sleep ten minutes before 
Boy did,” he informed Bobby, referring to 
these members. “The little rat won’t even 
let his mother rock him bye-bye now. 
Bound to have daddy do it.” He spoke 
proudly. ‘I’m dead for a smoke,’’ he con- 
tinued, “‘but I can’t smoke and sing too.”’ 

“You can’t sing anyway,” Bobby told 
him, watching him curiously as he lit his pipe 
and began to draw on it avidly. ‘“‘ Where’s 
Lynette?” 

“She ran over to Bailey’s for a minute or 
two.” He tilted his chair back and put his 
slippered feet up on the porch railing. “Ah, 
this is the life!” 

“Do you call it life?’”’ Bobby queried. 

For some reason his brother-in-law’s sat- 


isfied air annoyed him. He could remember | 


Owen as a somewhat peppy, up-and-coming 
fellow; one who wanted to have something 
doing all the time-and contrived that there 
should be. It came to him that Lynette 
once said Owen was so romantic, and that 
his father called him harum-scarum. And 
now look at the old stiff! Downtown by the 
7:30 every morning, sugar broking all day 
and back by the 5/18 every evening; pot- 
tering about in the yard with a lawn mower 
or in the garage with his old bus, rocking 
the kid to sleep and hitting the hay at 10:30 
if he didn’t get gay and take Lynette to a 
show once in a blue moon or let her take 
him to play bridge somewhere. Life! 

Owen cocked a shrewd eye over the bowl 
of his pipe. 

“T know what you’re thinking of, young- 
feller-me-lad,” he said. “‘ You’re wondering 
how I can find any pleasure in existence 
with Lynette away. Natural, of course! 
What do you hear from Catherine?” 

_ “Lynette!’”’ Bobby exclaimed scornfully. 

He loved his sister and was willing to ad- 
mit that she was all right and that sort of 
thing; but that anybody could conceive a 
real passion for her was beyond his imagina- 
tion. Pretty enough and—yes, she was 
smart enough—for a woman. Lots of peo- 
ple thought she was kind of cute. But 
Lynette! That was another thing that had 
always puzzled him about Owen. 

“Owen,” said he, “don’t you ever get a 
bit fed up with sugar broking and this 
dinky little place and the people? Don’t you 
feel asif you’d like to break 
loose and do something 
different in different sur- 
roundings— really live?” 
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‘°oSmatter with the place?’? demanded 
Owen. ‘“’Swrong with the people?” 

Bobby made a gesture of disdain. 

“T get you,’ said Owen, after grinning at 
him for a moment. “Masefield stuff. I 
must go down to the sea again. The temple 
bells are callin’? me where there ain’t no 
Ten Commandments. Ho, for the coral 
isles and the pearl-shell lagoons with the 
brown copra-wreathed girls dancing around 
the flowing kava bowl! All I ask is a 
schooner, a tall schooner, the salty tang of 
the pretzel and the heave of the barroom 
floor. Sure, Bobby! Heigh-ho for the good 
old wild days! But I’m tied down, Bobby. 
I can’t burst from my cell with a hell of a 
yell because Lynette won’t let me. But the 
time has been, young-feller-me-lad—the 
time has been. Did I ever tell you of that 
little adventure of mine in’ Port Said—in 
Spanish Joe’s dive?”’ 

“You're a great kidder, ain’t you?” said 
Bobby. “Got any fresh anecdotes about 
Boy to tell me? What was it he did today 
that was so cunning?” 

“T’ll have to refer you to Lynette,” re- 
plied Owen. ‘‘I’ve been holding my nose 
to the dreary grindstone all day same as 
you. Toiling for the loved ones at home— 
as you'll be toiling for ’em before long. Did 
you: ever think that you’re traveling the 
same road I’ve traveled and that you’re 


” 


-approaching the same melancholy end? I 


tried to warn you, if you remember. Now 
the first thing you know you'll be a re- 
spected citizen and then a prominent ,one 
and finally a leading one, active in all move- 
ments for the upbuilding and betterment of 
the community. No use shuddering. Hello! 
Was that Boy? Yes, by jingo!” 

He laid down his pipe and hurried to his 
offspring. Bobby sat and pondered. Owen 
had said something. All the same; it 
wouldn’t be that way with him and Cathy. 
None of the home life of our dean queen for 
them. No need of getting into wut unless 
you want to. Fhe} 

Of course, Owen had Lynette to hold 
him down; but Cathy 

Well, anyway, Cathy didn’t try to boss. 
Hadn’t so far. She would like what he 
liked, and once they were married —— 

Great goshness! One would think Owen 


would get sick of playing nursemaid. Some- . 


body ought to put words to that lullaby and 
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set.’em to music. Was he going to keep 
up all night? oe te 
“This is the life!’ Huh!” we. 


Wilkes started it; Wilkes, in the o 
whose fluent and effective sales patter 
obvious familiarity with the varied 
of the business Bobby had once en 
who, ever since the successful ou 
the Macrae deal and subsequent si 
little deals that Bobby had conduete 
been rather deferring to his junior. ¥ 
was telling Brodie of a hectic night 
at Soper Gilbey’s studio. Mild 
Mellish, who wrote The Gutters 
of the party, it seemed, and the 


‘you wouldn’t think it to look at he 


tures, but she 
“Do you mean Soper Gilbey y 
Wangle and Wop?” inquired Bob 
what surprised and a trifle inere 
“Sure! Listen! What do you 
Croff-Scott Syndicate is payin; 
that? Just give a guess. What 
think would be a reasonable re 
for half an hour’s work a day and 
strain whatever?” 
“Do you know him—person; 
“Well, if I didn’t he wouldn’t 
me to his little parties like th 
night. Sopy isn’t that kind of agu 
got to belong—speak the langu 
tribe. I never cared about th 
pink-tea bunch. Me for people 
things—paint—sculp—artists. I 
little myself. I don’t mean the ady 


with Brent’s. I’ll tell you what, 
take you around to his studio so 
“T’ve got several evening ho 
hands this week,” Bobby prom 
formed him. j 
“Fine! But let me see. Sopy’s 
into the northern woods this 
wanted me to go along. Let m 
There’s going to be some of the ¢ 
Sashka’s. How about Thursday ni 
“Thursday night suits me,” said 
So Wilkes had another side— 
literary! You never could tell, co 


Bobby, almost up to the last 
a haunting suspicion that 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
back out on some excuse or another. But 
no; when Bobby came to the office with his 
suitcase it was Wilkes who seemed anxious. 

“Not going to pass up your little excur- 
sion into Hobohemia, are you?”’ he asked. 
“No? Then why the suitcase?” 

“Why, don’t you dress?”’ Bobby asked 
innocently. 

Wilkes laughed him to scorn. 

“Tf you went to Sashka’s in a dress suit 
they’d—well, they wouldn’t do a thing to 
you. Tear it off you, I guess.” 

“Tough as that?” 

“Oh, not tough, but you might say in- 
formal. Not loose, but relaxed. Well, 
you'll see. We’ll eat a bite somewhere, take 
in some show and get out there about the 
time they’re warmed up and getting good.” 

“Gee!” cried Bobby. “‘This sounds like 
an all-night resort.” 

It certainly sounded interesting, what 
Wilkes was telling him; but he was prob- 
ably joking. Perhaps the joke was not in 
the best of taste. Yet it seemed to Bobby 
that he was in for a new experience. 

He thought so again when they had got 
off the car and walked southward on Hal- 
sted Street and then again westward. He 
had supposed himself to be tolerably famil- 
iar with the main thoroughfares of the 
West Side and had traversed most of them. 
He could put his finger on any location you 
might mention—on the plat; but this was a 
different thing, going afoot, rubbing shoul- 
ders with the denizens of the district on a 
warm summer night, realizing the foreign 
aspect of certain stores with their strange 
wares and stranger inscriptions, hearing 
more or less mellifluous Tuscan, guttural 
Yiddish and broken mixtures of each with 
West Side Chicagoese. Odd combinations 
of garishness and squalor, of gayety and 
gloom. Life, though—teeming, swarming, 
crawling life! 

Wilkes stopped at a delicatessen store 
and bought a bottle of olives and two dry, 
withered, gray-skinned sausages and two 
tins of sardines. 

“Guests aren’t expected to provide their 
own provender,’”’ Wilkes remarked, “‘but a 
little contribution to the commissariat is 
never unwelcome to the bunch.” 

A little farther on he made another halt 
at a bakery and two loaves of Vienna bread 
were added to the supplies. A few minutes 
more brought them to a dingy brick build- 
ing, before which some scantily clad children 
were happily hopping on a design chalked 
on the sidewalk. 

They entered a vestibule, where a feeble 
flickering gas jet showed a worn uncarpeted 
staircase. Two flights up, on a landing dec- 
orated by a not altogether inodorous gar- 
bage can, Wilkes knocked at a door—three 
loud knocks, three soft and a final loud 
one; and Sashka opened to them. 

A tall woman; as tall as Bobby at least. 
Her eyes as she looked at him were cer- 
tainly on a level with his, and her dress 
gave her the appearance of being taller 
than she was. A long garment, cut squarely 
at her rounded throat and falling to her feet 
in folds hardly broken by a loose girdle. 
A dress of some dull-green stuff, and her 
throat and bare arms were very white; the 
girdle was of a silvery metal studded with 
mock emeralds; she wore long jade ear- 
rings. There was a touch of rouge in her 
slightly hollowed cheeks; her lips were vivid 
crimson; her straight hair, fringed at her 
forehead and dropping lankly to her shoul- 
ders, was dark red; and her eyes—there 
was the really striking thing—her eyes were 
green as the jade of her earrings, green as 
green almonds, and almond shaped. 

It seemed to Bobby that they widened 
and gleamed, those wonderful eyes, as they 
fell on the bread and the packages. She 
flung the door wide open and made a sweep- 
ing gesture embracing the room. A rather 
spacious room, softly lighted by a big oval 
lantern of some translucent material that 
depended from the ceiling by a rusty iron 
chain. A room with much artistic litter, 
colorful and intriguing. 

“He comes, bearing rich gifts,’’ Sashka 
cried. And then she saw Bobby as he 
emerged from the gloom of the hall and her 
crimson lips parted in a smile. ‘‘ And with 
a handsome young stranger,’ she added 
and, taking Bobby’s hand, drew him within. 

“This is Bobby,” Wilkes told her. 

She smiled again on the young man. She 
had not released his hand, which embar- 
rassed him somewhat. He hoped that he 
didn’t look so foolish as he felt. Facing the 
other occupants of the room, Sashka re- 
peated his name and then completed the 
introduction. 
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“That sleepy kitten on the divan in the 
corner is Violet and the sweet thing trying 
to wake her is Karl. Over there, making 
eyes at you, is Dorine, and I take this occa- 
sion to inform her that it’s no use, because 
I saw you first. Big Brute, you needn’t 
scowl—or perhaps you were trying to smile. 
Bobby, Big Brute; Bobby, Marta; Bobby, 
Eric. Now you know us all and we know 
you, andaren’tyouglad? Oh,lamSashka.”’ 

‘‘Herrealmonikeris Sarah Jane,’ growled 
Big Brute. 

“Yours,’’ thought Bobby, “‘is Big Slob.” 
But he didn’t say so at the time. He had 
his opinion of a man who obviously didn’t 
comb his hair and had dried yolk of egg on 
the bosom of a none too recently washed 
flannel shirt. Nor did he fancy Karl, who 
had pouting red lips and a voluminous black 
web necktie tied in a large bow. Eric 
looked a halfway decent little chap, fair, 
fat and amiable. He had bowed and smiled 
in a friendly manner when his name had 
been mentioned, and his rosy face was clean 
shaven—which was more by three days 
than Big Slob’s was. 

Sashka dropped his hand to press her 
own to her bosom at Big Brute’s revelation. 

“Betrayed!’”’ she cried tragically, and 
her eyes were so full of anguish that for an 
instant Bobby thrilled with sympathy. 
Then she laughed. Bobby had an inspira- 
tion. 

‘“‘What’s in a name?” said he. “A 
rose a 

A general cry of horror stopped him. 

“Ve gant haf dis,’”’ said Karl in a pained 
voice. 

“Rialto, take your Philistine friend 
away,’ commanded Big Brute. 

“All right,”’ replied Wilkes. ‘“‘Give us 
our bread and sausage and we'll go.” 

“Perhaps we should not condemn too 
hastily,’ Eric interposed gravely. ‘‘Let 
us see his reaction to Marta’s picture.” 

He took Bobby’s arm, and Big Brute 
grasping the other, the two led him to a 
picture hanging over the samovar at the 
farther end of the room. Bobby stared at 
it; then, shaking himself free of his con- 
ductors, he stepped back a pace or two and 
surveyed it long and earnestly after the 
manner of connoisseurs whom he had ob- 
served at the Art Institute. That brought 
some applause. 

“‘T don’t know much about art,”’ said he, 
“but I know what I like. What isit? Is— 
is it batik?” 

That got ’em. Bobby didn’t exactly 
know why, but it did. Marta, a kind of 
stubby girl with black bobbed hair and a 
fairly evident mustache, surveyed him im- 
personally through her large shell-rimmed 
glasses and announced her conviction that 
he was “‘clever, although he didn’t look so.” 
Big Brute guffawed and slapped him on the 
back; Eric seemed delighted. 

“Tn a nut’s shell!’’ cried he—whatever 
he meant. Whereupon Marta took him by 
the shoulders and shook him and called him 
banal and a bourgeois. It seemed they 
were both painters, Eric of the Can’t You 
Speak school and Marta of the Don’t You 
Get It. Eric sold a picture every once ina 
while. 

“T think he’s clever enough to come into 
the kitchen with me and cut bread,” de- 
clared Violet. ‘‘The kitchen, Bobby, is the 
space behind the screen—just big enough 
for the two of us.” 

Sashka again claimed her prior rights. 

““And it’s too early to eat,’’ she con- 
tinued. ‘‘He’s going to sit by my side and 
bare his soul to me. Come, Bobby.” 

She took his hand and led him to one of 
the two divans which, covered with black 
velveteen and piled with stenciled and em- 
broidered cushions of bizarre designs, would 
hardly have been taken for cots—at first 
glance. There she seated him, deftly dis- 
posing cushions at his back and behind his 
head. Moving quickly, with sinuous grace, 
she drew a small painted black-and-yellow 
table close to him, gave him a cigarette and 
put another between her own carmine lips, 
struck a match on the heel of her shoe and 
lit his cigarette for him—a beautiful arm— 
bent forward, her hands on his shoulders, 
and lit her own cigarette with his by direct 
contact. Then she seated herself beside 
him and let her green eyes gleam at him 
through a veil of darkened lashes. 

“Do you like me?”’ 

“*Like’ isn’t the word,” replied Bobby. 

It wasn’t. Hard to find the word exactly. 
She was wonderful! He could quite believe 
that some of the old hens he knew might 
not approve of her, though. They wouldn’t 
understand her frankness, her freedom 
from petty conventionalities of manner 
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and speech—the freedom and frankness 
that were as much the atmosphere of the 
room as the cigarette smoke. All of them 
were smoking cigarettes except Big Brute, 
who, characteristically, drew on a rotten 
pipe. Bobby smoked a pipe himself now 
and then, but not a hobo’s short dirty clay 
with that sort of tobacco. Gosh! But 
Sashka! You knew right away that here 
was a woman of the world—cosmopolitan— 
a woman with brains and ideas—daring, 
HER ee NG And her eyes! This was 
ife! 

Bobby did not tell her his whole history 
just then—not so far as he knew. He had 
nothing to tell, he said; but wouldn’t she 
tell him something of herself, please? No, 
she wouldn’t. She had no intention of de- 
stroying any possible interest he might feel 
in her. She knew men and chose to remain 
a mystery, an enigma, as long as she could 


baffle his powers of discernment. Some- 
thing to that effect. 
“T am me—Sashka,”’ said she. ‘“‘ Read 


me.” 

“T’m one of these illiterate guys,”’ said 
Bobby. 

“So you say. But you’re too nice-looking 
for me to believe it. I think you have 
graduated from the primary school at least, 
with that captivating smile of yours. You 
look innocent, but ——’”’ 

There was much flattering implication in 
that ‘‘but”’’ and the look that went with it. 
Bobby began to lose something of his shy- 
ness as the conversation went on. He 
learned that her name really was Sashka, 
but she wasn’t Russian. Nevertheless, she 
had lived abroad a whole lot—in Florence 
and in Vienna and Paris and New York— 
Greenwich Village—and all those places. 
She had seen life, you bet, and her associ- 
ates hadn’t been exactly dumb-bells. She 
had studied music in Vienna with Schwein- 
hortz or some such name, but she chucked 
that for other avenues of self-expression. 
Now she was messing in clay a little. There 
was a little thing she had just finished that 
day. She would show him and see how he 
reacted to it. 


She led him to some trestles and removed - 


damp cloths from the little thing. Two 
figures in the nude. Bobby’s reaction was 
a blush that he was ashamed of and hoped 
the artist had not noticed. Because, after 
all, it was life—and art; and to the pure, 
you know 

All this was not without interruption. 
There was a general discussion concerning 
some lady called Ethel who had apparently 
got herself into trouble with the pig-headed 
authorities by means of a book she had 
written, in which certain biological and 
psychological facts and theories based 
thereupon were considered in relation to 
sociological reforms. It was an outrageous 
instance of puritanical tyranny, and they 
were all a good deal worked up about it. 
Karl in particular got into a perfect frenzy 
of denunciation, actually slavering at his 
red mouth and clutching at his throat to 
such an extent that his bow necktie hung 
from his collar in two limp strings. After 
that a poem of Roy Spey’s in the Amalekite 
was mentioned. Violet blew three rings of 
smoke and calmly opined that the thing 
lacked guts and Big Brute agreed with her. 
He had a little thing of his own that he had 
just written. He would read it to them, 
being assured that the Amalekite would 
never publish it owing to its wealth of the 
intestinal quality so essential to the true 
vers libre. It was received with great ap- 
plause. Bobby thought it was pretty rot- 
ten, but was amazed to discover that Big 
Brute wrote—but darn it, you couldn’t call 
it poetry! 

By this time Marta and Eric seemed to 
have made up their differences. She was 
sitting on the other cot-divan and he was 
sitting cross-legged at her feet, his head in 
her lap. But you could see it was just their 
informality, not twosing. . Wilkes, holding 
Dorine’s hand, told that good one on 
Bobby—about Bobby thinking he would 
be expected to dress—and Big Brute was 
positively offensivein hiscomments. Bobby 
very properly called him down. 

‘Listen, Curly-Kale, I can give you the 
address of a good laundry if you happen 
sometime to realize that you need one.”’ 

Pretty neat that! Subtle—what? But 
Curly-Kale got it all right. Only Sashka 
laughingly made Bobby sit down and put 
his glass to his lips so that he had to swal- 
low more of the beastly stuff, whatever it 
was; and Violet pacified Big Brute with 
some of the same. It tasted something like 
sour turnips, but there must have been a 
little kick to it. The sausage wasn’t so bad 


placently turned from the laughter and a 


ie 
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as it looked, but it gave Bobby a momen 
tary shock to see Sashka consuming it 
Only momentary, though, and even th 
occasional whiff of garlic was not positively 
disagreeable. It had a wild exotic tang ir 
combination with the cigarettes and th 
faint but heady perfume emanating fror 
the enchanting creature by his side, ; 
felt a curious exaltation of spirit that was 
now and then succeeded by a delicioy; 
drowsiness. He heard himself saying quit, 
witty things with amazing fluency, and com. 


plause to find approval and admirati 
Sashka’s eyes. And then the drowsy 
came over him again. 

But he shook it off—suddenly. H 
to go—to go while the going was 
Time was made for slaves and he 
slave—a wage slave—one of the prol 
Karl was right about the proletaria 
right. The proletariat was going toy 
at 6:30, this one was. He had never m 
the 7:30 in his whole business ca: 

He could be firm, Bobby could. 
was his middle name—Robert 
Peters. Even when beautiful girls 
were all beautiful—clung to him 
plored him to stay; even when 
lows, men of genius, at that—and th 
all good fellows at bottom—even 
they strove to detain him. Sashka ¢ 
implore him to stay. Her eyes told 
that she would wait, patiently ass 
his return, for centuries, ages, sons, an) 
old time. Her fingers left his relu 
as he began the descent of the 
Facilis descensus—not so darned | 
either, in the dark, unless you wan 
take a flight at a time. 

yo well,” said Wilkes, “how did y 
tee : 
“Some party!”’ declared Bobby 
I’ve missed my train by an hour ai 
I'll have to bust into a hotel som 
guess.”” He stopped suddenly, 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, darn the luck!”” 

He spoke in such a tone that 
rightly surmised that he was not §| 
of the train. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Oh, something I ought to ha 
this evening, and by heck, it slipped 1 
mind completely!”’ Bobby answered. 


It meant that before he surrend 
the drowsiness that returned the n 
he entered the hotel he had to con 
telegram to Catherine to tell her 
letter was delayed owing to circum 
over which he had no control, but 
explain. It meant that the explana’ 
going to be difficult without lying, 
least suppressing some part of the 
for the truth was that he forg 
naturally forgot! Of course, if he 
mained at home he would not ha 
gotten; but why had he not rem 
that he would be likely to forget and 
ten before he left the office—enough to 
assured Catherine that she was ever in his! 
thoughts? a 

He had also to leave a call for seen, 
o’clock in order to telephone to the house 
His mother knew that he was spending the 
evening in town and ought to be able t| 
reason that he had missed the las 
but that wouldn’t prevent her from 
ing her head off when he failed to s 
for breakfast. So there you were: 1) 
tyranny of love! A man was bound by! 
hand and foot, choked by it from the 
to the grave. No freedom, no ene 
ment to be frank and open, to be 
and live one’s own life. 

He was not at his best in the offic 
next day. There was a prospect who ‘ 
his nerves and who at the conclusion 
short interview became a prospect no 
so far as Riley & Kemp was con 
That among a few ‘other things. A 
day. Then, returning home, he had t 
tain a long, heavy fire of questions from 
mother, to which he replied as baldly 
possible, yet explicitly enough to 
some irritating comments from his fa 
Mr. Peters was a good-hearted man, DU 
had an unfortunate sense of humor, 2 
ited knowledge of modern art and artis 
and little sympathy with modern ideas 
like Old Man Riley. He spoke of the pre 
letariat with marked disrespect, and Bobb 
found himself repeating some of at 
denunciatory phrases concerning the pou) 
geoisie who oppressed and exploi 
whereat Mr. Peters got red in the face. 

“Exploit my foot!” heexclaimed. she 
do you call a proletarian anyway? I'll te 
you—a pin-headed, slack-jawed loafer W? 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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five United States manufacturing plants, 
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lants give us the largest production capac- 
ty in the world for high-grade cars and 
rake possible our low prices. Dealers and 
ervice Stations everywhere. Applications 
vill be considered from high grade men 

ly, for territory not adequately covered. 
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What is the man in the picture doing? 


Watching others go by him, just like thousands of other men, who let the 
procession of live ones pass them by. 


Perhaps he is wondering why these other men of no greater physical 


strength or mental ability can own automobiles and ride toward success 
while he plods along, year after year, not only not making progress, but 
actually falling behind. 


Each of the men whom this bystander typifies is very like a dormant 
gasoline engine. 


A little cranking of INITIATIVE and a spark of AMBITION would 


wake him into ACTION, and convert potential power into a reality. 


How much you accomplish in the few years when your physical and 
mental powers can function at highest efficiency depends very largely 
on the means you employ to SAVE TIME. 


If you can move your person twice as fast and apply your personality 
in twice as many places as some other chap, your chances for success 
are twice as good as his. 


That is where the Chevrolet comes in. 
It is more than atime saver; it is a personality multiplier, a time doubler. 
If you are one man on your feet you become as two men in a Chevrolet. 


Speed up Success! Get there! Keep up with the procession! Enter the 
great race against Time! 


You can do it. There is no intelligent worker so poor he cannot arrange 
to buy a Chevrolet. There is none so well-off as to feel above the grade 
of this quality car. 


Call on the nearest Chevrolet dealer. Find out how easy it is to buy it 
and how low its operating cost. 


Chevrolet Motor Company 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


In Canada—Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 


for Economical Transportation 
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Watch This 


Column 


Introducing our new star 


LAURA LA PLANTE, 


Universal’s newest star, is living 
proof of the fact that Universal does 
not choose its stars for their looks 
alone. This very unusual young lady, 
who has a very likable screen person- 
ality, has won her way to stardom by 
natural ability and hard work, but in 
addition to this, she has the beauty 
and animation you always look for, 
and have a right to expect, in a star. 
I introduce her to you, therefore, with 
a great deal of pride. She is appear- 
ing now in her first feature, entitled 
‘‘Excitement.’’ Please let me know 
what you think of her ability as an 
actress and tell me whether you think 
she will add to Universal’s popularity. 


During the past year Uni- 
versal has produced, among 
many others, such remarkable pictures 
as ‘‘Merry Go Round,’’.a fascinating 
love story— ‘‘The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame,’’ a classic by Victor Hugo— 
“The Acquittal,’’ a modern mystery 
play—‘‘A Lady of Quality,” an exqui- 
site romance of the Middle Ages—‘‘Fools’ 
Highway,’’ an epic of the old Bowery— 
BABY PEGGY in ‘‘The Darling of 
New York,’?’ REGINALD DENNY in 
“<Sporting Youth,’’ that spirited story 
of our younger set. Note, please, the 
effort to satisfy all manner of tastes, 
which is a direct result of letters and 
suggestions from the public. Have you 
anything to offer or suggest or criticise? 


Doyoulike chapter plays— 
do you see many of them? If so, 
are you following WILLIAM DUNCAN 
in ‘‘The Fast Express’’? How well do 
you think he fits the rdle he is playing 
and what do you think of the story by 
Courtney Ryley Cooper? Watch for 
BILLY SULLIVAN in his forthcoming 
series of ‘‘Fast Steppers’’. You will 
remember him as following REGI- 
NALD DENNY in ‘‘The Leather 
Pushers.’’ 


Watch Universal closely 
this year. I promise you many 
pleasing surprises, and I hope to accentu- 
ate the fact that you can’t see all that is 
good in pictures unless you see Universals. 


(Carl {aemmle 


President 


UNIVERSAL 
. 


1600 Broadway, New York City 


eu 
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five industries have voluntarily put 

themselves under the leadership of so- 
called dictators. Baseball has Landis; the 
motion-picture industry has Hays; the 
drama has Augustus Thomas. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt leads the construction in- 
dustry, and David N. Mosessohn is dic- 
tator to the dress manufacturers. 

The newspapers attribute absolute 
power to all these men. Actually 
only one—Mosessohn—admits that 
he is a dictator. Landis, under the 
rules of his organization, has consid- 
erable authority. The others have 
no arbitrary powers. 

Fundamentally the objects 
which these men are trying to 
achieve are much the same. Each 
personifies his industry in the pub- 
lie mind and acts as. spokesman 
for it. He tries to mold favorable 
public opinion. He tells the public 
about the industry and he tells the 
industry how the public feels to- 
ward it. In the light of his knowl- 
edge of public opinion he recom- 
mends reforms within the industry. 

In detail, the duties and powers of 
the five dictators depend upon the con- 
ditions which existed in the industries 
which they head. 

Judge Landis became commissioner of 
baseball as the result of the World’s Series 
scandal of 1919, in which certain players 
were supposed to have taken money to 
throw games. The public was disgusted not 
only with the few players involved but with 
the whole institution of baseball. 

Before this, clubs and leagues had bick- 
ered constantly over players and schedules. 
The business of baseball failed to measure 
up to ordinary standards. Some club own- 
ers realized that the game must be conducted 
in the public interest or lose support. The 
industry had to regain public confidence in 
the honesty and sportsmanship of the play- 


[: THE past three years business men in 


| ers, and it had to stop its squabbling. 


Landis and His Job 


The foreword to the handbook of rules 
and agreements under which organized 
baseball now works tells what baseball 
It says: 

“Just as the game itself cannot well be 
played without an umpire, so an official is 
needed who can play the part of an umpire 


| in disputes between clubs and players, be- 
| tween clubs and clubs, and between leagues 
and leagues. 


For this reason the office of 
commissioner has been created. 

“The good of the game requires that the 
decision of the commissioner be final. The 
sportsmanship which compels a player to 
yield to the umpire’s decision has now be- 
come the acid test of conduct for club 
owners and club and league officers. 

“Tn his contract the player pledges 
himself to conform to high standards 
of fair play and good sportsmanship. 
The club owners and officers accept 
the same high standards and agree 
to set a good example to their 
players.” 

Y'o be most effective in molding 
favorable public opinion the com- 
missioner had to be a publicist. 
Even before he went into baseball 
Judge Landis was considered by 
newspaper men to rank next to 
Theodore Roosevelt as a news 
maker. The public ‘believed him 
to be fearless, impartial and intoler- 
ant of crookedness. 

According to the rules, his duties 
are: To investigate any act detri- 
mental to the best interests of base- 
ball and to take whatever preventive, 
remedial or punitive measures are ap- 
propriate; to hear and determine finally 
all disputes between the major leagues, 
any dispute to which a player is a party, 
or any dispute concerning a player. 

He can impose fines, suspend or remove 
any official or employe of a major league or 
club for conduct detrimental to baseball, 
and can declare a player to be ineligible to 
play for any major-league club. 


Judge K. M. Landis 


He presides over an advisory council con- 


sisting of himself and the presidents of the 
two major leagues. If there is a division of 
opinion within the council the commis- 
sioner’s decision is controlling. There is no 
appeal from his deciding vote. 
council consists of only three men, two of 
whom often have clashing interests, the 
third man’s controlling vote gives him 
arbitrary power. 
clubs agree to be bound by the decisions of 
the commissioner and by the discipline im- 
posed by him, and they waive their rights 
to have recourse to the courts. 


The leagues and the 


Another place where Landis can act 


autocratically isin the World’s Series games. 
A clause in the rules says, “The ;commis- 
sioner shall have the right to terminate the 


When a> 


_ been no open revolt. 


sili 
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series at any time that he deems the an 

of baseball demands it, and to declare 

of the contesting clubs the winner o 

championship regardless of previous ; 

formances.” 

That is to safeguard against gam 
thrown, 

Landis says of his job: “‘There 
ing of the dictatorship idea 
ball. We have a code of 
regulations governing the s 

which are binding upon 

in baseball, the commissi 
cluded.”” Landis seems 
sort of constitutional 
Certainly no dictator w 
excessively hampered by 
rules. 
Landis has sponsored 
measures that have undo 
put baseball on a more eth 
less controversial basis.~ 
been drawn up a code of 
erning all the relations be 
clubs and the players. 
form of player’s contract 
away with many of the oldi 
and causes for disputes 
adopted by all major-league clul 
agreement between the major a 
minor leagues has been put in fo 
which the minor leagues subm 
selves to the jurisdiction of the eo 
sioner on much the same terms as 
major leagues. Rules governing th 
tions’ between the major and the | 
leagues have also been adopted. af 

These agreements and rules have almo 
entirely wiped out the causes of interclu’ 
and interleague wrangling. Landis per 
sonifies baseball in a way that has con 
vinced the public that the game is no 
clean. At times there have been criticism 
of his decisions. Some financially intereste 
people objected when Landis, without cor 
sultation, gave the gross gate receipts ( 
the called game in the 1922 World’s Ser 
to charity. There is more or less constar 
grumbling by club owners over too muc 
power vested in one man. But there hi 


Room for Improvement 


Will Hays was the next dictator to ! 
appointed. The motion-picture industi 
was floundering in bad practices, pol 
judgment of what the public wanted, ar 


bad taste. Probably it was censorship thi, 


~ woke the producers up. With the awake) 


PHOTOS. COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y. C. 


Will H. Hays 


ing they realized that there were a numbi| 
of things wrong. 
When the pioneers of the industry sa 
its commercial possibilities they set out ( 
the quest for gold just as did the Fort; 
niners. In their gold digging nearly an) 
thing went—provided it dug up gol 
For instance, a picture distributol| 
salesman would sign a contract Wii) 
a theater owner for a film at a pr 
of, say, fifty dollars. The salesmi 
would then go to the theater acro| 
the street and say, “‘ Your compel) 
tor has just contracted to take tl, 
picture for fifty dollars. If ‘A 
will give me seventy-five dolla 
you can have it instead.” Usual 
he took it, and his competitor s'_ 
dom sued, because of the cot 
Hays has convinced the distrib 
tors that such practices hurt t| 
industry out of proportion to t) 
individual’s temporary gain. The 
too, an arbitration court has be 
provided in which the theater ow! | 
can obtain prompt and inexpens! 
justice. 
Keen competition between product, 
brought excesses in publicity that | 
acted unfavorably against the indt 
try. The salaries paid to actors Wé 
exaggerated. For instance, one of the) 
fant stars is said to get $1,000,000 a ye) 
The actual salary can be expressed neatly 
five figures; it does not need seven. 
Hays’ advice there is now much less adv, 
tising of salaries and of the extravagal 
high cost of producing spectacular pictur 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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Increased Production Makes Finer Paige Possible at Lower Price 


! 


| Kil OU have known Paige for years hand. The greatest precision wasused _ the Paige even further—as well as to 


reducing the price. That’s how it is 


} 
| as a marvelous performer—a | 


comfortable. car—long lived... 


consider the New Paige—still the 


same big car but with added refine 
ments, improved performance, smarter 
appearance. Yes—all this and at a 
much lower price! 


Here’s the story: Last year Paige 
production was limited to 25 carsa day 
because Jewett production used the 
entire main plant. This gave us the op- 

‘portunity to further develop Paige 
quality methods of construction. The 
25 cars a day were practically built by 


STANDARD MODELS 
7-Passenger Phaeton. . $1795 
4-Passenger Phaeton. . 1795 
5-Passenger Brougham 2150 
5 or7-Passenger Sedan 2595 


Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 


big; in every manufacturing step. The re- 
ow sult was a finer Paige than ever. 


Now —our manufacturing facilities 
are greatly increased. Paige again oc- 
cupies its own plant exclusively. And 
the quality construction methods de- 
veloped with a production of only 25 
cars a day are now being rigidly ap- 
plied to the production of 100 New 
Paiges a day. 

Such an increase in production 
means savings in overhead, savings 
through increased purchases. These 
savings we have applied to bettering 


possible to sell the finely constructed 
New Paige Phaeton—an even better 
car than last year’s $2450 Paige—for 
only $1795. 


Compare the New Paige point by 
point with cars which you consider 
the finest. Test its marvelous perform- 
ance, comfort, handling ease. Then 
consider the remarkably low price. 
You llagree it breaks all value records! 
Make an appointment with the near- 
by Paige dealer to see and drive the 
New Paige. 


(S20) 


DE LUXE MODELS 
7-Passenger Phaeton. . $1995 
4-Passenger Phaeton. . 1995 
5-Passenger Sedan .. . 2770 
7-Passenger Sedan ... 2770 


Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 
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Try tempting them 
at breakfast 


with grain foods that entice 


Novelty, variety—change from routine— 
here is the secret of intriguing the most in- 
different morning appetite. 


Quaker Puffed Rice is the lightest, gayest, 
most enticing of modern foods—a grain con- 
fection, crisp, flaky and nut-like. 


Each kernel is steam-exploded to eight times 
its normal size to make digestion easy. Quickly 
assimilated and turned to strength and vigor. 
All the invaluable food elements of whole grains 
are contained. 


Serve with sugar and cream, or in bowls of 
half-and-half; try with melted butter or with 
fresh or cooked fruits. Each grain an adven- 
ture—a conspiracy to tempt the appetite. 


Another cereal confection 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is as enticing as 
Puffed Rice—the bed-time dish supreme— 
nourishing and rest-inviting, placing no tax on 
the digestion. 


Professor Anderson’s Invention 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 


are the famed inventions of Professor 
Anderson—food shot from guns, grain 
foods thoroughly cooked. 


Quaker UF 
Puffed Wheat Wh 


fi 


4 Quaker 
4 Puffed Rice 


(Continued from Page 50) 

Another bad practice was to exploit films 
as suggestive, whether they were or not. 
At first it was hard to convince the pro- 
ducers that this hurt the industry, for a few 
lurid sex pictures had been very profitable. 

An incident occurred a year or so ago 
that gave Hays an effective argument. The 
Massachusetts legislature was about to 
vote on a censorship law. It was definitely 
known that enough members were opposed 
to the bill to keep it from passing. But the 
day before the vote a local theater took 
large space on the billboards and in the 
papers to advertise suggestively a picture 
that for box-office purposes was called Pas- 
sion. Public opinion forced even those 
legislators who were against the bill to vote 
for it. It was enacted. Since then when a 
producer feels like using the old tactics in 
his advertising it is usually necessary only 
to remind him of the Massachusetts affair. 

Here is how Hays sums up the conditions 
in the industry when he took his job: ‘‘ For 
years competition had been of the fiercest 
kind. There had been no time for adequate 
reflection. But now at the end of a period 
of rapid physical, mechanical, financial and 
artistic development the pioneers have 
caught their second breath. They find 
themselves the responsible leadets'and cus- 
todians of a great industry which has al- 
most limitless commercial possibilities. The 
business is seeking a firm anchor, as bank- 
ing, manufacturing and other mercantile 
enterprises did in the past. Old rivals now 
see their common interests. They realize 
that to prosper to the utmost better pic- 
tures must be made.”’ 

The objects of the organization which 
Hays heads are: ‘“‘To establish and main- 
tain the highest possible moral and artistic 
standards in motion-picture production; 
and to develop the educational as well as 
the entertainment value and the general 
usefulness of the motion picture.” 

His organization now brings a normal 
public viewpoint to bear on a picture before 
it is released. He has enlisted as critics 
people who are expert judges of what the 
public wants. He also has induced leaders 
of organizations, such as the Boy Scouts, 
the Girl Scouts, the Y. M. C. A., and so on, 
to criticize and make suggestions in the 
light of their special knowledge of the taste 
of their groups. 

For instance, at the showing of The 
Covered Wagon, Dan Beard, of athe Boy 
Scouts, criticized a scene in whi . Kit Car- 
son, a sort of Boy Scout patron saint, was 
shown in a drunken party vithidentip this 
fellow Wild Westerners. Many censors 
would have demanded the removal of the 
entire scene. 

Beard, being an adviser rather than a cen- 
sor, said in effect, ‘‘The Boy Sgouts wo 
believe that Kit Carson got dr 
will stay away from the;s! 
is very likely an accura 
of conditions in the Wes 
should remain in the p 
picture is to be a su 
should call the charac 
name than Kit Carson.’ 

It was done and the 
heavily patronized by Boy | 


When Filming Rome 


Hays denied that he has the power or 
the need to force his opinions on the pro- 
ducers. Not a single suggestion that he or 
his helpers have made for improving the 
moral tone of a picture has been rejected. 

A recent picture of life in Austria showed 
a woman smoking a cigar. An Austrian 
audience would accept cigar smoking by 
women as a matter of course. Hays felt, 
however, that it might prejudice Americans 
against Austria. He suggested that the 
scene be taken out. 

Hays has shown that he knows what 
average Americans like and dislike, and 
what their ideals are. The motion-picture 
producers as a rule do not. He wants 
motion pictures to show the lives of the 
rich and the lives of foreigners accurately. 
He feels that the pictures can be made to 
exert a great influence for peace—that they 
can reduce racial and class prejudices. He 
urges that great care and accuracy be used 
in depicting the people of other nations. 
For example, Frenchmen were formerly 
shown as ridiculous fops who were always 
somewhat villainous in matters of sex. 
Mexicans were, as a rule, shown as bandits. 
cheat oe often protested against such 
representations, without success. By Hays’ 
advice the movies now frequently portray 
foreigners as normal human beings. 


* clash. He does not advise the producei 


April 26, 1924 


Some time ago a producer was about tc 
film The Eternal City. At Hays’ request 
the Italian ambassador, one of the am. 
bassador’s attachés, an Italian princess anc 
the producer’s staff conferred with him fo. 
several weeks to get just the right atmos. 
phere. Even the ideas and suggestions o! 
Mussolini were obtained. 

Hays is trying to increase the market fo 
films by spreading their use to the schools 
To this end he influenced the Nationa’ 
Educational Association to appoint a com. 
mittee to work with the producers. To. 
gether they are studying how to make 
pictures which are scientifically, psycho. 
logically and pedagogically sound. Wher 
pictures are finally accepted as an educa. 
tional tool the market will include an aj 
present untouched field of two hundred anc 
sixty thousand schools. 

As to his powers, Hays says emphatically 
“A ezar, a dictator or a prize-fight referee 
no. I am an adviser only.” That is un- 
doubtedly a correct statement. 

The conditions in the business of produc. 
ing plays were similar to those in the 
motion-picture industry. The producer: 
were most constantly embroiled; there wa: 
jealousy, mutual hatred and intense compe 
tition. To reduce their troubles the princi- 
pal producers organized along the lines 
which had proved successful for the twe 
other amusement industries. 

Augustus Thomas was chosen as execu- 
tive chairman. As he says, “The interests 
of the members of the association are sc 
interwoven that it was difficult to select 
from the membership a presiding officer 
who would under all circumstances be abl< 
to act with perfect impartiality. Since on 
nearly every question that is deliberated 
the opinions of the groups differ, the affilia: 
tions of the presiding officer are a strong 
leverage.” 


Mr. Thomas’ Duties 


Those who are in close touch with th 
theater believe that Thomas’ chief job i: 
to lead the theatrical producers in thei 
fight against the actors’ union. Mr. Thomas 
however, does not include this in the fol 
lowing description of his activities: 

“T do not hold the position of dictator ti 
the theater,” he says. “I merely supply: 
means of central observation and promp 
activity where the interests of all producer 
are concerned. It is my duty to get con 
certed action on important matters. J als: 
watch over projects in hand and over th 
committees handling them to see that the. 
are not forgotten, nor purposely set aside. — 
represent the association before arbitratio 
courts and before legislative bodies. Closel 
allied to that is the publicity work ¢ 
presenting the producers’ side of a que 
tion to the public. I constantly endeavor t 
raise the standards of ethics within the ir 
dustry.” ; ; 

Because Thomas has no business affilic 
ions with any of his members he has bee 
ble to conciliate producers whose interest 


on the moral tone of their production 
Some innovations, such as a central ticke 
office in New York City, have met wit 
such strong opposition from powerful men 
bers that they never materialized. Excey 
that he personifies the drama, Thom: 
seems to have no duties other than those |, 
the ordinary trade-association executive. | 

Outside of amusements, the women: 
dress industry was the first to appoint 
dictator. David N. Mosessohn seems a 
tually to have arbitrary power. When h 
association was organized five years ago! 
was made chairman. He ran the organ 


tion under the supervision and control « 
the executive board. In January, 1923, tl 
by-laws were revised to give him autocrat 
powers. Mosessohn says that he has he 
from the first the same practical powe 
that he now has, and that the change W 
made primarily for the psychological effe 
on members who were inclined to be fra 
tious and go over his head. . 
The active members of the associati( 
are all dress manufacturers, some large a1) 
long established, but mostly small and wit 
out American business traditions. Mat 
of today’s manufacturers were, yesterda 
sewing-machine hands. Since large inves 
ments in equipment and plant are 1 
needed, it is easy for anyone with sca| 
capital to start. Many of the little fello’ 
are inclined to turn sharp corners and — 
take advantage of every opportunity — 
make a dollar. Thus abuses grew up whi 
hurt the entire industry with its custome) 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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In Slow 
Moving Traffic 


—a Cool Motor 


No driving condition tends to overheat a 
motor more quickly than the uncertain, 
stop-and-start conditions of crowded boul- 
evards and downtown streets. Few hills 
punish a motor more severely than dense 
traffic. 


How fortunate the driver whose car is 
Harrison-cooled! For no matter what the 
condition of roadway or traffic may be, 
he is confident that his motor will not 
overheat. The Harrison reputation has 
been built upon the superior performance 
of Harrison Radiators under the most try- 
ing motoring conditions, 


Motorists have come to know that for 
continuous and unfailing radiator per- 
formance, no worthy substitute has ever 
been devised for the original hexagon cell- 
ular core that forms the basis of Harrison 
efficiency. 


Accordingly, there is an unmistakable 
trend on the part of manufacturers of finer 
motor cars to provide Harrison Radiators 
as standard equipment. 


Harrison Radiator Corporation 


The Mark of Radiator Satisfaction 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
its suppliers and its bankers. The guilty 
were not the only ones to suffer. 

Some of the unethical practices which 
the association is trying to eliminate are: 
Failure to ship merchandise that is up to 
sample; failure to make deliveries when 
promised; borrowing goods from one order 
to fill another for a bigger retailer or for one 
who will give a higher price; arbitrary 
refusal of justifiable returns; dating in- 
voices several days ahead of shipment to 
get quicker payment. 

The manufacturers, in turn, suffer from 
the unethical practices of some retailers. 
A retailer may overorder and then return 
shopworn garments that fail to sell. Some 
retailers turn models over to producers of 
inferior garments to be copied. In fact, 
some retailers with big buying powers 
habitually take about every possible unfair 
advantage of the small manufacturer. 

A credit bureau tells members whether a 
retailer is slow pay, inclined to take ex- 
cessive or unearned discounts, or habitually 
makes unjust returns. 

The association presses claims, usually 
out of court, which members have against 
their customers and suppliers. It insists 
that an order for dresses is as sacred and 
binding as a contract. This idea is new to 
many retailers and manufacturers. In fact, 
the only time that Mosessohn has exer- 
cised his arbitrary powers was to discipline 
one of his members, who habitually vio- 
lated the terms of his orders. 

This manufacturer, who did a business 
of two million dollars a year, had repeat- 
edly been complained against by several 
substantial merchants. He had been warned 
time and again. Finally a retailer reported 
to the association that the manufacturer 
had flagrantly broken the terms of an-order 
by shipping two thousand dresses that did 
not come up to sample in quality of ma- 
terial, trimmings or workmanship. 

It was not easy to get the manufacturer 
into Mosessohn’s office to discuss the mat- 
ter, but he finally came, although in a 
defiant mood. Mosessohn tried to reason 
with him. 

“Your methods,”’ said Mosessohn, “‘re- 
flect on the entire industry. It gives us a 
bad reputation with our customers, with 
the public and with the banks. Every 
dress manufacturer is, because of men like 
you, suspected of sharp practice.” 

“What do I care about my competitors?’’ 
was the retort. “I make money by doing 
business this way. If it hurts their busi- 
ness, all the better for me.” 


Sharp Discipline 


“But don’t you see,” urged Mosessohn, 
“that you hurt yourself the most? Y 
will never be able to sell this:réta 
He won’t give you the chai 
twice.” (i 

“Well, ain’t there thirty th 
retailers I can sell? I’d 
make a good profit on thi: sf 
him, than make a little profi 
maybe I’ll sell him again @ nd 
little one. I’ll tell you, m ae 
tinued the manufacturer. “Yo 
been in this rotten business. 
practical dress manufacturer. am, 
do two million dollars a year. I tell you 
it’s the feller that does clever things like I 
do here that makes money. You’ve got to 
be brighter than the buyer because every 
time they try to gyp you. Besides, there’s 
nothing wrong in it; it’s just business.” 

After a full three hours of this sort of 
thing Mosessohn gave up persuasive tac- 
tics and delivered an ultimatum: “You 


take back those goods and deliver the qual- 


ity you agreed to, or you will be expelled 
from this association.” 

“What do I care?” was the reply. “‘ Your 
association does nothing but try to tell us 
how to run our business. I’m glad to get 
out.” 

“You won’t be,’’ warned the dictator, 
“when I notify your banks and the con- 
cerns from which you buy materials that 
you were expelled for sharp practice.” 

“What difference does that make to me? 


| I guess a business man can always buy 


goods when he’s got the money. And if I 
need a little loan from a bank I won’t have 
any trouble. I’ve got a good line of credit 
established that no trade-association secre- 
tary can take away from me, I guess.” 

_“You are wrong,” Mosessohn warned 
him. “You will be out of business within 
two years. I’d rather not harm you, but 
you’ve got to reform or you will be ruined. 
Good-by.” 


_» to make loans to silk merchants to finance | 
- silk speculation, nor to manufacturers to 


oe 


- dustry agree that it is more ethical and ona | 
-sounder financial basis as a result of the 
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The threat was carried out. The banks 
refused to lend to the manufacturer, and 
the suppliers declined to have any business 
dealings with him, even for cash. Ina year 
he was out of business. 

This one precedent has been sufficient 
It showed unethical manufacturers, retail. 
ers and suppliers that Mosessohn has the 
power to ruin anyone given to sharp prac. 
tice. It has never since been necessary to uge 
the potential power. It is seldom necessary 
even to threaten. 

Between eight and ten thousand com- 
plaints are made each year; 90 per cent of 
the complaints are settled by persuasion; 
in only 10 per cent is it necessary even to 
flourish the club. 

Some of the biggest retailers have heen 
disciplined. One small manufacturer sold 
nine thousand dollars’ worth of dresses to a 
big store, on the usual terms of 8/10 B.0. M,, 
which means that 8 per cent discount was 
allowed if the bills were paid within 10 days 
after the end of the month. The store paid 
the bill sixty days after it was due, and de 
ducted not only the 8 per cent, but an extra 
8 per cent and 2 per cent as well. 

The store put up the defense that it al- 
ways got inside prices because of its big 
buying capacity. It took this way to doit, 
A mere flourish of the club brought an ad- 
ditional check for the total amount which 
had been deducted, plus 6 per cent interest 
from the date that the bill had become due, 
The store was not a member of the agso- 
ciation—no retail stores belong—so it could 
not have been expelled, but the association 
could have written letters describing the 
sharp practice to all its members and so cut 
off most, if not all the store’s desirable 
sources of supply for dresses. 


Concrete Help 


The association helps retailers and manu- 
facturers who are in financial trouble. In 
one case several competitors saved a manu- 
facturer by indorsing his note for forty 
thousand dollars. A few years ago the 
bankruptcy of a competitor was a cause for 
celebration. Today it is seen to be hurtful 
to the whole industry. In five years the 
association has saved the business life of at 
least fifty manufacturers and several hun- 
dred retailers. 

Shortly after the Japanese earthquake — 
several manufacturers had reported that 
silk wholesalers were boosting the prices 
and talking despondently of a shortage. | 
Mosessohn told users of silk that no serious 
shortage existed and advised them not to | 
buy ahead of requirements, but only for 
immediate manufacturing needs. He | 
pointed out that even though prices rose — 
they would lose less by hand-to-mouth 
buying than they would if they all rushed _ 
into the market at once and raised prices 
suddenly. He also asked the banks not | 


nance unusually heavy purchases. 
dvice was generally followed. a. 
Customers and suppliers of the dress in- _ 


association’s work. They feel that the im- 
provement could hardly have been brought | 
about by an executive who had only ad- 
visory powers. Unlimited power, vested in 
a determined, forceful and impartial man, 
was required. : 

The only one of the so-called dictators 
who gets no salary is Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, president of the American Construc 
tion Council. The council includes con | 
struction concerns, subcontractors of all 
kinds—plumbers, painters, roofers, and 
so on—manufacturers of all sorts of build- 
ing material, and representatives of labor. 
Although the ultimate profit of all depends 
upon the construction of buildings, their 
individual interests are often at variance. 
Each pulled for itself regardless of the good 
of the business as a whole. 

The construction industry suffers all he 
ills usual to a highly seasonal indus 
also has had violent ups and do 
sympathy with business conditions. 

The council gathers figures from al 
the country, covering the amount of | 
ing contemplated and the cost and 
able supplies of labor and material. Based 
on this knowledge, it tells the puri 
whether or not it is a good time to bu 

Last spring its announcement that 
was too much speculative building 
that inflation was imminent was so eff | 
tive that many builders refused to tak 
further contracts. The public, too, stoppe 

(Continued on Page 56) } 
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Gabriel 
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Gabriel Snubbers are America’s most successful Bee 
control device—in efficiency and in sales volume. 


Two million sets are in daily use—on every type of 
car made in America and on many made in Europe. 


| Thirty-eight car makers use Gabriel Snubbers as stand- 
ard equipment. Thirty-three others drill the frames of 
their cars to simplify Gabriel Snubber installation. 


Consider these facts and what they mean,and you will be 
convinced that your car needs Gabriel Snubbers also. 


Why stop short of the finest degree of riding comfort? 
You may be sure that 2,000,000 Gabriel users have 
them only because they do. receive full value for 
their money. is eel 


J meh eae 
Gabriel Snubbers are more ‘than a a luxury. They are 
also an economy for they - very, materially cut down 


operating costs. 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street - Cleveland, Ohio 
Gabriel Manufacturing Co. of Can., Toronto, Ont. 
~ Sales & Service Everywhere 9 
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Greater Riding Comfort 
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GABRIEL 
SNUBBERS 
Gabriel is the only spring control 

device officially, by patent and 
_ copyright, entitled to the name 
Snubbers. To make certain that 
you have genuine Gabriel Snub- 
bers installed on your car, go to 
the authorized Gabriel Snubber 
Sales and Service Stations which 
are maintained in more than 1700 
cities and towns. Motor car 
dealers who are desirous of as- 
suring their customers of greatest 
satisfaction recommend Gabriel 
Snubbers and many of them in- 
stall them as well. 
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Cyclone Galv-After’ Chain 
Link Fence Fabric, Heavily 
Zinc-Coated (or Hot Gal- 
vanized) by Hot-Dipping 
Process AFTER Weaving 


135 pounds of zinc.coating 
to each ton of Cyclone 


““Galv-After’’ Fence Fabric. 


Five times as much zinc 
coating as is applied to a 
ton of fence fabric galvan- 
ized before weaving. Result: 
“Galv-After’” Chain Link 
Fence Fabric gives many 
years longer service: with- 
out annual upkeep expense. 


Letus send youcomplete information about 
this new and better fence, and Cyclone 
Service which solves any fencing problem. 
Address nearest offices, Department 21. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Factories and Offices: Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, 
Ohio, Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Tex., Oakland, 
Cal., (Standard Fence Co.) Portland, Oregon 
: (Northwest Fence & Wire Works) 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
speculative building and postponed other 
work that was not immediately needed. As 
a result the raw material and labor situa- 
tions were quickly improved. 

Last fall the council urged that repair 
jobs and such inside work as painting, in- 
terior finish, plumbing, heating and lighting 
be done during the winter, in order to avoid 
another peak in the spring. 

There is a real scarcity of skilled labor in 
several of the building trades. In other 
trades a shortage may exist in one place 
and a surplus in another. The council tries 
to adjust these conditions. It also has 
undertaken to establish schools for appren- 
tices and to secure pupils for them. 

Roosevelt not only tells the public about 
the construction industry, he also tells the 
members of the council what the public 
thinks. He describes himself as being “not 
at alla dictator. I am, rather, a combina- 
tion of professional layman, information 
dispenser, and referee of facts and con- 
ditions.” 

People in touch with the construction 
business say that it is now more stable and 
that the contractors’ relations with their 
suppliers of raw material and with labor 
are smoother as the result of the work done 
by the council. 

It is apparent that though in detail the 
duties and powers of the so-called ezars 
differ, the fundamental reasons for creating 
such officers are in all cases: First, to im- 
prove the business ethics of the industry 
and its contacts with the public; second, 
to put the guidance of the industry into the 
hands of a man who is not financially in- 
terested in it; third, to rehabilitate the 
industry in the public mind. 

One business man considers that the so- 
called dictators are, in fact, super trade- 
association executives. He points out that 
the tendency has been stimulated by weak- 
nesses that are common to most trade 
associations. 

“The president of the usual trade asso- 
ciation,” he says, ‘‘is nearly always a man 
financially interested in one of the member 
companies. The routine work of the asso- 
ciation is carried on by a paid secretary 
who, though usually a capable and diplo- 
matic worker, is not a man of large affairs 
or of national prominence.’ The smaller 
concerns in an association feel that the 
association is run for the benefit of the more 
powerful members. They believe that the 
most influential officer of the association 
should be someone not financially inter- 
ested in the industry, who can be relied 
upon to work for the good of the entire 
industry.” 


Opposition to Dictatorship 


Undoubtedly a great many trade- 
association members are, _. unofficially, 
watching this movement. In fact at the 
latest. convention of the American Trade 
Association Executives—an association 
made up. of trade-association ,secretaries— 
the president discussed the trend in his an- 
nual address. on f 

“Lately,” he said, “‘there has been a 
tendency in organized business which 
should not be passed unnoticed by trade- 
association executives. The baseball indus- 
try employed an able jurist in a czarlike 
capacity. The motion-picture industry 
selected Hays to dictate the proper conduct 
of the industry. The dramatic interests 
soon did likewise. 

“The organizations which these dictators 
of industry represent are not typical trade 
associations. Also I do not find it easy to 
believe that these dictators possess all the 
power which is attributed to them. There- 
fore these cases of autocratic control of 
organized business seem not to constitute 
any serious departure from the normal 
executive control of trade associations. 

“However, this arbitrary method of de- 
termining policies and activities is having 
an effect in the conduct of real trade associa- 
tions. I have heard of trade-association 
executives whose duties have been enlarged 
and power strengthened to give them ar- 
bitrary authority. 

“It may be that arbitrary authority en- 
ables an executive to do his work most 
effectively, but I am positive that no mat- 
ter how efficient an association is under 
such management, it cannot flourish very 
long. Autocratic control of trade associa- 
tions has a weakness which does not exist 
to the same extent in government. That is, 
the autocrat may be shorn suddenly of his 
autocratic powers just when he needs them 
most.” 
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The discussion which followed this aq 
dress showed that trade-association secre 
taries oppose the movement while realizin, 
that it exists. 

To determine whether this type of con 
trol is likely to spread I sought the opinion: 
of business men and of association secre 
taries in twenty of the larger industries, Six 
teen of the twenty secretaries are definitel; 
opposed to the dictatorship idea and deelar, 
that it will not spread to other industries 
Most of them dismiss it as bunk or public 
ity seeking. 

The opinions of the trade-associatior 
secretaries who are opposed to the idea are 
well summed up in this-statement: “T 
not think the present tendency to appoin‘ 
dictators will develop into a definite trend 
nor do I believe it will be followed in many 
industries. I do not believe that in most in. 
dustries beneficial results could be achieved 
These dictators do not dictate. They ar 
merely trade secretaries like the rest of US, 
except that they possess halos and we dc 
not. Their influence depends entirely upon 
their personalities rather than on any no- 
tion they can dictate.”’ 

Nearly all business men that I encounter 
consider the movement interesting and sig- 
nificant, whether or not they agree that it 
is a good thing. Several went on record 
that they would like to see dictators ap- 
pointed in their own industries to make the 
obstreperous manufacturers behave. 


Mr. Hoover’s Opinion 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, who has made a 
study of the results in the four industries 
which first employed dictators, believes 
that it will spread to many industries. He 
says: ‘Business realizes that it exists to 
serve the public and that the better it 
serves the more it will profit. Then, too, 
favorable public opinion which is deserved 
is the best possible safeguard against gov- 
ernment interference. An impartial leader, 
who knows public .opinion—who is himself 
a typical cross-section of public opinion— 
is essential. So marked is this trend in 
business that before long I believe we will 
train men in this new phase of management. 
Well-fitted young men will be given train- 
ing in public relations. They will be givena 
broad outlook rather'than a detailed knowl 
edge of asingle business. These men will ul- 
timately lead most branches of industry,’ 

On the whole, the majority of well: 
informed business men believe that we have 
struck upon a valuable new developmen' 
in business that offers much of good. Thos«’ 
who know say that several industries 
which are now unpopular with the publi: 
are seriously considering the step. They ari 
even now looking around for men who ari 
big enough for the jobs. One of them is: 
branch of finance, another is one of thi 
mining industries. 

A leader in one of the oldest of all form 

of manufacturing says: ‘‘The need or ab 
sence of need for a dictator in any industr, 
is determined largely by the type of peopl 
who are the leaders and responsible heads 
If they are without background, if the, 
have come suddenly into success and lac! 
experience and training, I can quite se 
how a dictator might be a useful person. f 
the old and established industries manne 
by competent merchants and manufac 
turers I am not able to foresee a time whe 
a dictator would be likely.” 
_ Herbert Hoover says of the tendency) 
“The probabilities are that it is the indus 
tries that are in trouble with public opinior | 
or those that are in a state of disorgamizé 
tion from an economic point of view, the 
will ever take the step.” ; 

Probably the amusement industries wel 
the first to adopt the plan because the 
have the closest contact with the publi 
and therefore suffer most and quicke: 
from unfavorable public opinion. Som 
men cannot see that the more legitimate- 
that is to say, more prosaic—fields of bus 
ness have anything in common with th 
amusement industries. 

The fact is that several old-time fields ' 
business are in much the same fix as Wel 
motion pictures. They are ignorant or col 
temptuous of public opinion, they suff 
from cutthroat competition, and they 2) 
hampered with senseless trade customs. — 

Such conditions call for the leadership.‘ 
aman who isa keen judge of public opinic 
and knows how to mold it, who 1s If 
partial and has a high standard of busine 
ethics, and who has the administrative ab: 
ity, persuasiveness and diplomacy necessa’ _ 
to get his ideas accepted and put inte effec 
He may or may not be an actual dictate 
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This Favorite Super-Six 
Improved In All Ways 


The attractions of a more beautiful and 
comfortable body, with the greatest 
Super-Six chassis ever built are com- 
bined in the new Hudson Coach. 


Also unmatched price advantage. At 
*1550it costs but little more than open 
models. Yet it provides the wanted 
comforts, distinction and all-season 
utility of a fine closed car. 


Motordom concedes that no car excels 


RAs SON M.O: TOR 


CAR 


Hudson in performance reliability 
and long life at low maintenance. 


Now, to those famous qualities are 
added refinements that assure prompt 
starting in coldest weather, as well 
as greatly increased gasoline and oil 
economy. 


Is it any wonder that the new Coach 
has met a reception surpassing any 
Hudson ever built? 
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New Models 


Speedster . . . $1425 
7-Pass. Phaeton. 1500 
Sedanth aay jar 2145 


Freight from Detroit 
and Tax Extra 
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When the Girl Came to Herself Again She Was Standing Limply in a Corner of the Paddock, With One Arm Around Old Slumber's Neck 


Timberton was a law unto itself. But further to 

emphasize this epoch-making event, certain enter- 
prising citizens decided to advertise a derby horse race for 
a prize of two thousand dollars. It was big money in that 
neck of the woods, and served due notice to those most 
concerned, especially the inhabitants of adjoining towns, 
that Timberton was about to elbow its way to a place in 
the sun. 

Now if all these things had not occurred Jockey Stormy 
Sellers might have passed out unsung; but, as it was, on 
a certain Fourth day of July said derby was run and won; 
and simultaneously Mr. Sellers tore right into the lime- 
light on the quarter-déck of a cadaverous old racer called 
Slumber, a relic of better times on the big tracks and the 
proud possessor of one good leg that was not under 
suspicion. 

Perhaps I should tell you that the Timberton Jockey 
Club was sui generis in more ways than one. When that 
organization graduated from the ranks of cheap county 
fairs with side lines of itinerant carnivals, and blossomed 
into the more important réle of an association banded 
together for improving the breed of race horses, they did 
not waste any time getting permits or sanctions from the 
powers that control the affairs of racing either East or 
West. 

No doubt there were good and sufficient reasons for this. 
Locality and environment played some part; but in order 
to have racing one must have horses, and the latter of 
necessity must be owned by somebody. Should it be 
necessary to confess that turfmen who patronized the 
merry-go-rounds of the jungle circuit were almost without 
exception persona non grata on the big tracks where rulers 
of racing sit in judgment? 

Up Timberton way no official busybody asked a man 
where he came from or why he left that place. No one was 
barred. A sojourner would have been equally welcome 
had he been ruled off every course of consequence between 
Montreal and Mexico, as though he had come with volu- 
minous credentials from the jockey club itself. 

Once upon a time a visiting pilgrim ventured to inquire 
as to what rules the Timberton association raced under. 

“Rules!”’ exclaimed the secretary. ‘‘That’s what you 
want to know, huh? Well, we race under Timberton 
rules.” 


ONG before the local boosters’ club came into being 
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“Never heard of ’em,”’ persisted the visitor. 

“Guess you didn’t,” retorted the official calmly. “Fact 
is we ain’t never had time to print no book on ’em. Just 
make ’em as we go along, an’ to fit whatever occasion 
turns up.” 

Following out this line of argument the distance over 
which the Timberton feature was run. measured six fur- 
longs in place of the mile-and-a-half derby route prescribed 
by custom and convention. Added to this, horses of any 
old age were eligible, instead of three-year-olds carrying 
their regular weight, because the conditions up at Tim- 
berton provided that starters should pack ten pounds 
below the scale, and from this elasticity .of ruling the 
reader will appreciate the fact, as before stated, that in 
racing, as in all things else, Timberton was a law unto 
itself. 

Jockey Stormy Sellers and his mount arrived the night 
before the big race. He and the owner of Slumber had 
driven many rugged miles across mountain roads in a 
ramshackle buggy. Jingler, the veteran quarter horse, 
was between the shafts and the superannuated Slumber 
walked gravely behind the rear wheels. Facetious folks 
were wont to say that Jingler was an aged horse when 
Hickory Jim was a two-year-old, and it might be stated 
that the memory of the oldest-timer on the turf has no 
record of the date when the latter historic and venerable 
Thoroughbred first came to the races. 


Old Man Stebbins, who owned the outfit, had never. 


shipped his horses a mile by rail in his life. But if Jingler 
could have talked he doubtless would have related won- 
drous tales of adventure away up north in the country of 
the Assiniboins and of thrilling nose-and-nose finishes 
with speedy ‘‘short horses’? down by the Rio Grande. 

Stebbins himself was a walking encyclopedia of the turf, 
but it was all of a different kind from that which one will 
find recorded in the racing calendar; moreover, utterly at 
variance with the sport that manufactures thrills for kid- 
gloved patrons of metropolitan jockey clubs. 

For the first. time in the history of Timberton a pad- 
dock and patrol judge officiated at the meeting where the 


| 
initial derby was staged. This individual was a vis) 
from the East, and volunteered his services gratis, int | 
upon showing a primitive people how real racing she: 
be conducted. | 
“What you got?” he queried brusquely, approacl | 
the owner of Slumber as the latter was saddling up. _ 
“Eh, what’s that?’ vouchsafed the veteran g( ; 
naturedly. “Well, stranger, to tell you th’ truth, La’ 
got much. ’Bout forty dollars in cash an’ a chance to I 
this race.” 
“Never mind that,”’ snapped the official. “I wan 
know what you’re carrying; what equipment, I m1 
Do you ride him with whip and spurs? Does he i 
blinkers?”’ | 
“Oh, that’s it,” returned Mr. Stebbins amiably. “Vl! 
o’ course, my jock’s got a bat an’ gaffs, added to whicl r 
old horse is wearin’ cheaters like he always does.” | 
“ Anything else?’’ persisted the paddock judge shaly 
The old man hesitated. He didn’t know much abou’ 1! 
modern frills of racing or the check-ups of latter 4) 
jockey clubs; but in his years of itinerant wanderin 
found it was just as well to be candid with officialde| 
under certain circumstances and with judicious lir/@ 
tions—so he made a cup out of his hands and whisE et 
in a swift aside: | 
“This bird’s as full of dynamite as his hide’ll hold | 
“‘He’s full of what?” expostulated the official. “W ~ 
why what do you mean, dynamite?”’ 
“That’s what I said,” reiterated the veteran. “S™ 
folks call it th’ hurry-up specific; but this ain’t no era & 
dust dope; it’s my own recipe, an’ they all say it’s th 
article,” he added, not without a touch of professional de 
“Why, you don’t mean to say your horse has ei 
drugged?”’ | 
“T ain’t sayin’ nuthin ’bout drugs,” respondec thi 
turfman cautiously; “but I’ll state that on top of al 
he’s carryin’ inside his carcass, he has enough ether ¢ hi 
legs to freeze th’ north pole. If the starter don’t kee el 
all evenin’ at the post they won’t know which way he ni 
when the flag falls. If I wuz you I’d have a bet on ] 4 
“Gracious goodness, you don’t seem to realize tit 
am an official of the club!” sputtered the irate pac 
judge. “Why, do you know what they’d do back Ei 
anyone daring to make such a suggestion?” 
(Continued on Page 63) | 


| (Continued from Page 58) 

| “Well, we ain’t back East now,’ soothed 
owner Stebbins without emotion; ‘‘an’ let 
| me tell you somethin’, young feller—there’s 
eight horses startin’ in this race. If you 
wuz to rule off all the ones which had a lit- 
tle assistance, none of ’em would go to the 

ost.” 

The old man turned away and busied 
himself with his preparations. People so 
lacking in perspicacity were beyond his 
understanding. 

“Stormy,” said he to his jockey as he 
cinched up the extra surcingle, “I guess 
that’ll hold the saddle without slippin’. 
There ain’t no use of me tellin’ you how to 
‘ride, an’ the horse knows more about racin’ 
than either of us. He’s as good as I kin 
make him, an’ if they don’t delay too long 
at the.post his legs ain’t goin’ to bother him 
none.” 

“He sure ought to have his speed with 
him today,” volunteered the jockey. 
“P’r’aps I better go out an’ stand ’em on 
their heads right from th’ jump.” 

“Well, I dunno ’bout that,” counseled 
he old man. “‘Slumber’s purty old, but if 

ou find you have the foot of the bunch 
ou might go right along, just so as you 
on’t set the track on fire. Still, it all de- 
ends. If you make the runnin’, the rest of 
em hev got to ketch you. But if they make 
t, you’ve got to ketch them. It all depends 
n how the race is run, Stormy; only don’t 
orgit that there ain’t no money hangin’ on 
h’ half-mile pole.” 

And now cometh Miss Adeline Mulkern, 
nown to fame through the West as the 
inging cowgirl, also champion trick lady 
ider and roper of the state of Montana. 

“Oh, you Stormy!’’ was Miss Mulkern’s 
iry greeting. ‘‘Oh, you Stormy boy! Bet- 
er drive down there today.” 

“That you, Addie?’ queried Mr. Sellers 
heerily. ‘“Why—why, I heard you wuz up 
o Butte organizin’ a rodeo.” 

“’Deedy, no, Stormy. I read all about 
he doin’s down thisaway, so hit th’ rattler, 
n’ here I am.” 

“Yep, you're here all right,’’ responded 
he rider. ‘‘Gosh, it’s good to see you, 
ddie.”’ 

“There you go, Stormy; always had a 
ay with us wimen, didn’t you?” laughed 
ack Miss Mulkern. ‘“‘But listen, boy, 
on’t stop for no refreshments once you 
tet started in this race. An’ I’ll remind 
rou that th’ post office is down in front. of 
he judge’s stand. Th’ family plate goes 
oday.” 

, “Don’t you worry, Addie; I’ll call for 
ny mail at the right place. But say, did 
he dream book tell you that Slumber was 
toin’ to win?”’ 

| “Stormy,” enjoined the girl, ‘‘hearken 
Oo me a minute. I ain’t bettin’ soldier 
vuttons this time. I’m shootin’ all the 
noney I won down to Pendleton an’ up to 
3illings. If you don’t win this race I’ll 
iave to hit th’ grit from here to New York; 
rm it’s a long, long hike, little brother.” 

“N’York. What you talkin’ ’bout, Ad- 
je?” Mr. Sellers registered a sudden and 
nlooked for interest, not to say consterna- 
ion. “What you talkin’ bout? You ain’t 
lot no idea of startin’ East an’ leavin’ the 
Vest to take care uv itself?” 

“T ain’t, eh?” retorted Miss Mulkern 
nth a flourish. ‘‘I’m just amblin’ down to 
h’ main drag to lean up against that old 
own.” 

“What you goin’ to do?” 

“Vodville. Big time, too,” rattled on 
fliss Mulkern casually and as though such 

departure from her usual vocation was 
> be expected. ‘‘Yes, sir, Stormy, a agent 
iw me ridin’ an’ ropin’ down to Pendleton 
n’ he signed me up. I’m to sing an’ rope 
br a hundred an’ a half a week, with trans- 
lortation for self and hawse. That beats 
‘din’ in contests and takin’ whatever they 
ot a mind to give you.” 

_“Gosh!” vouchsafed Mr. Sellers blankly, 
‘ter a considerable pause. ‘‘Gosh, Addie, 
cn’t yer takin’ all kinds of chances?” 

“Not a-tall,” retorted Miss Mulkern. 

Everything is all fixed up. It’s as sure as 
lat you're a-goin’ to win this race.” 
| “Yep; but I ain’t won it yet.” 

“Why, Stormy, don’t you think you'll 

in?” The girl caught her breath with 

dden panic. 

“Vl win all right if there ain’t no sleepers 
‘ound,” returned the jockey. ‘“‘But I see 

elly is here to ride a horse they call Bald 

gle. I can’t place that nag. He’s a new 

e on me, an’ he might be a ringer. Any- 

y, it’s a dollar to a hole in a doughnut 

at his owners didn’t bring Kell all the 

y from Frisco just to give him a jaunt 


be le 
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on the cushions. They must have a ace in 
the hole.” 

“Kelly!” shot back the girl. “I’ve seen 
him ride, an’ he’s nothin’ to worry about. 
He wouldn’t know a horse if he saw one 
lookin’ over the fence. But there goes the 
post bell. Here, Stormy, lemme give you a 
leg up for luck.”’ 

Miss Mulkern grasped the jockey’s boot 
and with professional dexterity tossed Mr. 
Sellers lightly into the saddle. 

“Go on over there, Stormy,” she en- 
joined, ‘‘an’ get back here as quick as you 
can.” 

She gave old Slumber an affectionate pat 
on the neck and noted with the approval of 
an expert that the moisture was beginning 
to dampen his coat into deep spots of 
chestnut. 

“He’s breakin’ out nice, ain’t he, Stormy?” 
vouchsafed Miss Mulkern with a certain 
air of sophistication. 

“Yep, I guess he’s got all that’s comin’ 
to him,” responded the jockey as he reached 
over and tied a short knot in the reins. 
“Well, I guess I’d better be on my way, 
Addie. I’ll do the best Iknow how. Solong.” 

“So long, Stormy.” 

The girl watched him as, with the easy 
carriage of a born rider, he passed out of 
the paddock and cantered around to the 
quarter pole. Miss Mulkern was inured to 
the hazards and chanees of a strenuous 
occupation. She would have resented any 
hint that she might be giving way to a 
manifestation of sentiment; but she had to 
confess to herself, nevertheless, that Mr. 
Sellers, with his good looks, happy-go-lucky 
ways and precarious method of securing a 
livelihood, held a singular appeal. 

She hung over the fence and watched the 
horses as they cavorted at the post, holding 
her breath at every false start and keyed up 
to concert pitch with the excitement of the 
moment. Then suddenly they swung into 
motion in perfect alignment. The barrier 
shot up and the race was on. 

If Stormy Sellers had one gift above an- 
other it was the art of getting his horse off 
in the front rank. He had learned the 
science of starting with the quarter horses 
when he was yet a small boy. So at the 
outset he beat the rest of the field away 
about half a length, took the path along the 
inner rail and avoided the jam that usually 
occurs in the first hundred yards of a race. 
So far, at least, all was well. 

Up the back stretch sped old Slumber, 
racing like a two-year-old. No one who 
watched him would ever have dreamed that 
the chestnut horse had seen thirteen sum- 
mers and winters, eleven of which had been 
devoted to hard campaigning. 

“Tf he can only hold his speed,” thought 
Stormy as the wind roared in his ears and 
the old horse strode gallantly along! “If 
he can only hold it to the top of the stretch 
I might take him back a little an’ save up 
for the last drive!” 

At the half pole he peeked sideways out 
of the corner of his eye. His vision could 
take in only two horses; but in that swift 
glance he noted the white face of the Bald 
Eagle racer lying about. a length behind 
him and out in the middle of the track. His 
jockey evidently was rating his horse along 
and had no intention of cutting out the 
pace. 

At the upper turn the positions of the 
leaders remained the same. The rest of the 
field were strung out, and by this time it 
was quite evident that the race would nar- 
row down to a battle between the leaders; 
and as they rounded into the stretch the 
rider of Bald Eagle pulled in toward the 
fence and drew alongside. Like lightning, 
Stormy sensed the object of the move. It 
was just the place to crowd old Slumber 
against the rails and throw him out of his 
stride. 

As Kelly’s boot struck his and the stirrup 
irons grated together, Stormy Sellers lifted 
his whip menacingly. 

“Keep off of me, you flannel-mouth!”’ 
he shrilled. “Keep off of me, or I’ll beat 
the face off of yeh! If y’ try to herd me 
again your own mother won’t know you 
tonight!” 

The rider from San Francisco evidently 
heeded the warning and straightened his 
mount. In addition to the fear of per- 
sonal injury, Stormy’s panicky challenge 
convinced him that old Slumber had about 
shot his bolt. This was substantiated when 
he found Bald Eagle was gaining and was 
now half a length in the lead. All these 
jungle jocks knew was to get a horse away 
from the post and run him into the ground. 
Slumber was the only serious contender, 
and he was as good as beat now. 
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But vanity, as in all things else, plays no 
small part in the lives of some jockeys. Talk 
all you like about the temperament of a 
leading man in the spoken drama or the 
idiosyncrasies of a he doll in the movies, 
but they haven’t anything on the jockey 
whose one dream is to give the grand stand 
a thrill. 

Jockey Kelly was not urging his mount 
now. He was content to hold the position 
he had already acquired. Slumber was not 
gaining an inch. Chances were at the draw- 
gate he’d drop farther back, and the Bald 
Hagle was still going strong. Kelly almost 
laughed to himself. That was the reason 
he opined that the owners of Bald Eagle 
had sense enough to send down to San 
Francisco for a real rider. He would give 
them a run for their money, besides show- 
ing up this unsophisticated jockey from 
the bushes. 

At the paddock gate he still maintained 
his position. Only fifty yards now and the 
derby would be won. Visions of drawing a 
fine finish began to flit through Jockey 
Kelly’s brain. Above the thud of hoofs he 
could hear the roar from the stand. It broke 
like the thunderings of a storm-swept ocean 
on arock-bound coast. Men and women were 
clambering on seats, shrieking and gestic- 
ulating wildly; and apart from them all, 
clinging to the paddock fence, with her face 
drawn down and lined with the abject ter- 
ror of impending defeat, was the champion 
lady rider and roper of the state of Mon- 
tana. 

Miss Mulkern had no illusions about the 
relative speed of horses. She could tell at a 
glance that Bald Eagle was not entirely 
extended. It would only be a question as to 
how far he could win. She glanced swiftly 
over to where Slumber lay against the rail. 
In the last hundred yards he had not gained 
an inch. His head was still on a level with 
Bald Eagle’s saddle skirts. Stormy was 
sitting as still as death. Why didn’t he 
make some effort? From his actions one 
would suppose that poor old Slumber had 
given about all he had and was evidently 
well beaten. Gone was the dream that Miss 
Mulkern had woven for herself of a lux- 
urious journey to New York and an impres- 
sive entrance into the metropolis. Nothing 
to do now but wire the vaudeville managers 
for transportation and so cheapen herself. 
What was the use of looking at a funeral, 
thought Miss Mulkern, as she noted that 
in twenty-five yards more the racers would 
speed under the wire. She turned away. 

But Miss Mulkern did not realize that it 
is the glorious uncertainties and the unex- 
pected happening that, after all, make horse 
racing the sport of emperors. 

Suddenly there was a lull. It seemed as 
though, like the falling of a shadow, a great 
silence had passed over the multitude. 
Then pandemonium broke loose. In spite 
of herself, Miss Mulkern turned her head. 
Through a thin veil of dust, and in that 
brief space of time, Stormy Sellers had 
sprung into action. His whip hand was up 


now; he was riding like an electrified de-.| | _, 


mon; and Slumber was responding nobly, 
eating up the space that separated him 
from Bald Eagle’s nostrils. 

Jockey Kelly saw the move, but it was 
too late. Stormy had caught him napping. 
He lifted his whip and stung his mount’s 
sides, while with vicious energy he raked 
his flanks with the steels. But he could 
not get Bald Eagle going again in time. 
Old Slumber had a few ounces of speed left; 
and these, together with a heritage of valor 
bequeathed from a long line of famous 
forbears, he put into that last heroic effort. 
It was a wondrous manifestation of superb 


jockeyship and almost unbelievable game- 


ness. The presiding judge said afterward 
that Slumber had won the Timberton Derby 
by the breadth of his palm. 

When the girl came to herself again she 
was standing limply in a corner of the pad- 
dock with one arm around old Slumber’s 
neck. He, with heaving sides and dilated 
nostrils, was testifying to the strenuosity 
of the struggle he had just been engaged in. 

“Gosh, Stormy, you did put up one ride. 
Nobody else could ’a’ done it. No, sir, 
nobody else,” half sobbed Miss Mulkern. 
“Tt was wonderful, that’s jest what it was. 
An’ poor old Slumber, ain’t he the gamest 


thing! Gosh, he put all of himself into that | 


last stride!” 

“Aw, Addie, he had to do it. Guesg he 
knew that jump kept you out o’ th’ poor- 
house,”’ parried the rider. 

“Yes, but look how you helped him! 
What a race you did ride!” 

“Oh, I didn’t do nothin’ much, anyway, 
but jest sit still an’ ride chilly till th’ time 
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— because, as the earth revolves, 
the sun passes more directly over- 


head than it does in winter. 
| Therefore it has to cover a greater 
|arc to get from its rise to its set- 
ting. No matter what the season, 


Pure 
Epsom Salt 


is the direct route to a clean, 
fresh, healthy system. 


Puretest is the 
epsom salt that 
is made by a 
new improved 
Pure- 
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Z Puretest is the 
epsom salt that, 
being absolutely pure, is easy to 
take. A carton in your home and 
a couple of teaspoonfuls in a glass 
of water every now and then, will 
help to keep your family fit. Get 
a package for your medicine chest 
today. 
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‘One of 200 Puretest preparations for 
jhealth and hygiene. Every item the best 
\that skill and conscience can produce. 
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HEINZ PEANUT BUTTER is a 
welcome taste on your table. Eat 
all you want of it, and satisfy the 
children with it when they get 
hungry between meals. It is 
nourishing and wholesome—as 
well as dainty and satisfying. 
That smooth, mellow, full- 
flavored goodness is the goodness 
of selected golden peanut kernels 
— prepared in the spotless Heinz 
kitchens in the skillful Heinz way. 
Small wonder it excels — with all 
the experience behind it gained 
in making the ‘'57’’ Varieties 
so famous! 


HEINZ 


Peanut Butter 
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came,” protested Jockey Sellers. “All I 
did was to ask old Slumber a question, an’ 
he giveme th’ right answer. It was nothing 
to write home about. Anybody could ’a’ 
done it.” 

“Stormy,” retorted the girl, lifting her 
head suddenly and smiling through tear-wet 
lashes—‘‘Stormy Sellers, you’re a-lyin’ an’ 
you know it!” 

Miss Mulkern was booked on the Over- 
land, going East at midnight. Stormy 
Sellers walked along with her to the depot. 
In his right hand he earried his little kit 
bag, on the outside of which was firmly 
strapped a two-pound racing saddle and a 
ee Stormy, from long habit, traveled 
ight. 

“T’ll just go an’ see you off, Addie, al- 
though I hate for you to leave,” said he 
slowly as they wended their way down the 
main street. ‘‘My train leaves for Butte 
at two o’clock in the mornin’, so I might as 
well sit up an’ wait at the depot.’’ There 
was a pause before Mr. Sellers continued: 
“T should of thought, though, Addie, that 
you’d have considered it some before you 
left the West, where all your friends is, 
an’—an’ went Hast, where you didn’t know 
nobody.” 

Mr. Sellers was not an adept in express- 
ing emotion or sentiment. He really 
wanted to say something entirely different 
or more to the point, but felt his short- 
comings. 

“Youdon’t seem to understand, Stormy,” 
returned the girl. “It’s a big chance for 
me. I like the West an’—an’—an’ every- 
thing that goes with it; but a girl has to 
carve out her own career.’”’ Which latter 
sentiment was borrowed from Miss Mul- 
kern’s favorite movie heroine. 

“Anyway, Stormy, I don’t see what you 
want wasting your time here; everybody 
said today that you rode the best race they 
ever saw, and it was nothing but your 
ridin’ won. Don’t tell me that any of those 
jocks back East could put it over you, and 
here you are playin’ around in the jungles; 
but I guess you know best perhaps. Still, if 
I wuz as good a rider as you, they wouldn’t 
keep~me off Eastern tracks unless they 
hired a regiment of soldiers.” 

“That’s maybe so, Addie,” retorted 
Mr. Sellers lamely. ‘‘But I got to go to 
Butte to ride a match race Thursday. I’ve 
seen lots of ’em go Hast; but they all come 
back, and I didn’t notice that they wuz 
any too fat when they did.” 

. They were standing on the platform of 
the little depot now, and an awkward si- 
lence had enveloped the pair. Both ap- 
peared to have run out of conversation. 
The headlight of the oncoming train began 
to throw its reflection on the thin ribbons 
of steel. Stormy gulped a couple of times 


’ 


as he evidently made an effort to say 


something. 

““T wuz goin’ to say somethin’ to you, 
Addie,” he stammered. “I had it in my 
mind, right after th’ race today that I 
wuz—that I wuz goin’ to say—ah—ah—_”” 

“Yes, Stormy,’”’ murmured Miss Mul- 
kern, “you were goin’ to say ——” 

“‘Ah-um,”’ replied the jockey desperately. 
“You see, ’twas this way, Addie 2 

But the train had pulled to a stop now 
and the conductor was yelling, ‘All 
aboard!” 

Miss Mulkern was necessarily busy with 
her baggage. She stood on the steps, look- 
ing down at the boy and smiling. 

*‘Good-by, Stormy,”’ she said nervously 
as he walked along with one hand on the 
railing of the moving train. 

“T was just a-goin’ ter tell yer, Ad- 
die ’ commenced Mr. Sellers again, 
lifting his voice somewhat. 

And then all at once Stormy Sellers 
saw—or thought he saw—in her shining 
eyes the wonderful thing poets call the 
revelation; which, we are told, comes alike 
to prince and peasant, once to every man. 
He stopped suddenly and let go of the 
rail; then, wheeling quickly and with a 
dive, he grasped the little valise with the 
saddle strapped on the outside. The train 
was getting under way now and the last 
car was approaching. Stormy Sellers broke 
into a run, a few swift steps, a skip and a 
jump, and he landed lightly on the step of 
the rear coach. The rider of Slumber was 
going Kast! 


I 


NCE on the train, Stormy began to 

take stock of the situation. He could 
not just exactly tell why he had acted on 
the sudden impulse. He felt reasonably 
assured that the girl had not seen him get 
aboard and that she was ignorant of the 
fact that he had changed his plans. 
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Mature consideration helped him to de 
cide, however, that it would be better no 
to disclose his presence until further alon 
In a cooler moment he decided that she ha 
never looked upon him other than ag . 
friend and a good pal. He could not assur 
himself that anything bordering on ten 
derness had ever existed between them 
Stormy’s experience with the fair sex wa 
more than limited. But he opined that a; 
atmosphere of uncertainty surrounded 4] 
things feminine. Better to wait, he thought 
until the cards were dealt; then it would } 
time enough to play a hand. Meanwhile h 
would lie dormt. 

He rode in the day coach until the trai 
reached Ogden, which was about two o’clocl 
in the morning. The occupants of th 
Pullman were all asleep now, so Stormy 
bolted out, snatched a hasty lunch anc 
secured a berth in the car set apart fo; 
tourists. This was next to the baggag 
coach, so there would be no danger of being 
discovered by the passengers who werr 
passing into the diner. Between Ogden an¢ 
Chicago, he told himself, there would }x 
lots of time to formulate a best plan foi 
making his presence known to the girl 
Procrastination was an important word 
in Stormy’s limited category. Anyway, 
there would be plenty of opportunity while 
the passengers were changing over to the 
New York train. 

But the best laid plans sometimes go 
galley-west. Right at the outskirts of 
Chicago several passengers got aboard, and 
it was not long before a group of local 
baseball players started a dice game. First, 
last and all the time, Stormy Sellers was a 
gambler. For a few moments he hung on 
the outskirts of the crowd; but the tempta- 
tion was too great, and the fact he 
had the best part of five hundred dollars, 
profits of the race, whetted his appetite for 
a plunge. Almost unconsciously Joi 
Sellers dropped into the game. He com- 
menced with small bets and a certain 
amount of luck. Then with larger ones that 
began to eat their way into his capi 
When the train finally pulled into the 
depot at Chicago the game perforce broke 
up, and, in summing up, the jockey found 
himself possessed of a ticket to New York 
and a little more than twenty-five dollars, 

He couldn’t face the girl now and con 
fess that he was practically at the end o! 
his resources. He would have to go on tt 
New York, but not on the same train thai 
she took. From a dark corner of the depo! 
Stormy watched the girl pass and take thi 
bus across town to catch the Eastern ex 
press. She would leave at noon, and hi 
made up his mind to take an evening trail 
and sit up in the day coach all night. Fol | 
lowing his usual methods Stormy woul 
trust to luck when he reached New York 
Then, after he had rehabilitated himself: 
why, he might again look up Addie. It w 
a rude ending to a romance that had pro 
ised so much. 

Now, on the big race tracks of the m¢ 
tropolis good riders have always been at | 
premium. But, like many other thing 
around and about the Great White Wa)| 
millionaires’ trainers are of the Missou| 
type and have to be shown. Stormy Seller 
consequently did not find that there was | 
wild demand for services depending on _ 
reputation gained out in the Tim 
country. | 

But in one stable Stormy eventually s' 
cured a job as exercising boy. It was 4 st¢| 
backwards, of course, for the jockey wi 
rode old Slumber when he won a Westel| 
derby. But it was forty dollars a mont 
and board, and Stormy could not afford |) 
pick and choose at this stage of the gam 

The stable he joined was a kind of stot 
affair owned by three or four interest 
From remarks he heard dropped he judg 
that his employers regarded racing more | 
a business than as asport. But this made), 
difference to Stormy. Racing had been ave. 
serious business with all the people he hi 
ridden for in his short young life. The ma 
thing was that he should be given an opp‘ 
tunity to prove his ability. This was 0 
long coming, because no man who kne 
anything about horsemanship could § 
Stormy astride of a horse without sens! 
that he was a born rider. 4 

One morning after a trial the leadi 
spirit of the stable approached him. + | 

“T hear you’ve been quite a jock ¢ 
West,” said the man. “I like your st) 
and I’ve half a mind to give you a chanct 

“Don’t do anything you'll t t 
quoth Stormy shortly, who did not like t 
patronizing way of enlisting his services: 


ve - 
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‘Price Class”—that mysterious stranger 
who greets and confuses motor car buyers 


Why a“Quality” Car No Longer Means an “Expensive” Car. Why Two Cars of Identical Quality 
May Show a Price Difference of $400 to $1,200 or More. Why You Cannot Judge Value by 
Price. Why Believing in “Price Class” May Cost You $1,000 or More When You Buy a Car 


oN the average man starts out to look at 
motor cars, he usually hears a lot of talk about 


pice class.” 


Te doesn't know exactly what that means, of course. 
| has the idea that different levels of price class 


ene different quality levels. 


chat is, if he has only $1,000 to spend, all he can 


‘ect is $1,000 worth of quality. If he can 
2,000, so much the better— “more quality.” 
(gnvies the man who can spend $6,000. He 
iiks “what a wonderful piece of machinery 
1; man must be getting.” 


‘thinking that way costs money. Don’t do 
-Sconomical quantity production of quality 
ii has taken those distinctions away. 


| This is why 


\utomotive experts will tell you all any 
aufacturer can embody in his car are fine 
aerials and fine workmanship. It makes no 
ifrence what his car sells for—the American 
abr of a $6,000 car can embody no more. 
th highest-priced foreign car can offer no 
10. That stands to reason. 

| 


. Why prices vary so 


} 

‘he price you are asked to pay is not 
asd chiefly on the quality of materials and 
yoxmanship a car embodies, but upon how 
Wua it cost the maker to produce it. In 
thr words, on manufacturing costs. 


lence, if a car is produced economically, it will be 
rijd accordingly. If it is produced uneconomically 
—csts too much to make—it will offer less value 


or he money. 


‘hus you may see two cars of similar quality with 
pce difference from $400 to $1,200 and even more. 
‘olcannot judge value by price. “Price class’ is 


mth. 


What efficient quantity production 
does to costs 


Sidebaker builds and sells 150,000 fine cars yearly. 


Vere quality producers on a quantity basis. 


During the last five years we have introduced 
manufacturing economies unsurpassed in the industry. 

Widespread savings have been effected. It costs us 
less in “overhead” to manufacture. Our savings now run 
from 222% to 40% —and these we give to Studebaker 
buyers. 


By manufacturing in tremendous quantity, we are 


Send for the Book 


Cy you look at a car and tell whether it’s been 

cheapened to meet a price or offers true quality — 
know what the tell-tale marks are and where to look 
for them? 


Do you know why some cars rattle at 20,000 miles, 
others not? Do you know that one single point in a 


closed car shows instantly whether you’re getting the 
top, or just medium quality? 


Do you know that 5 simple questions will almost 
infallibly guide you to a car’s true worth—any car’s? 


Studebaker doesn’t claim to make the ‘‘only”’ good 
car. But the man who reads our book, ‘‘ Why You Can- 
not Judge Value by Price,” will get more for his 
money in any car he buys; Studebaker or a rival. 
The book is free—clip the coupon below. 


able to buy the finest materials known, to reach to 
the top for everything we put into a Studebaker, yet 
to hold the selling price down. 


For instance— 


All Studebaker models are equipped with Timken 
bearings. There are few cars in America, regardless 
of price, which equal ours on this point. In our Light- 
Six, for instance, we put more Timken bearings than are 
used in any competitive car, within $1,500 of its price. 


We are one of the very few builders, either in 
Europe or America, using crankshafts machined 


SiLiGHT-s1xX 


SPECIAL-SIX 


BIG-S1xX 


. 5-Passenger I12-in. W. B. 
5 40H. P. 


Detroit, Mich. 


5-Passenger 119-in. W. B. 
50H P: 


7-Passenger 126-in. W. B. 
60 H. P. 


Units | a ne $1045 Touring... sevens aan $1425 ourmng sil. ees $1750 
Roadster (3-Pass.) . . . a Roadster (2-Pass.) . . . 1400 Speedster (5-Pass.) . . . 1835 
ee ee tees) eee Coupe (5-Pass.). . . . 1895 Coupe (5-Pass.). . . . 2495 
SO I eae rem aes ee 1485 Sedan... As taaeetetias 1985 1 Ee ober hace 2685 


Se 
| All prices f. 0. b. U. S. factories, and subject to change without notice 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. 


Walkerville, Canada 


momo Ss LARGEST PRODUCER OF QUALITY AUTOMOBTLES 


on all surfaces. It costs us $600,000 a year to give 
you this. But it results in that smoothness of opera- 
tion, that lack of vibration which characterizes only 
the most expensive cars. 


We upholster our closed models in the finest 
Chase Mohair. Cotton or ordinary wool, or a com- 
bination of both, would enable us to reduce our price 
from $100 to $150 per car. But we would 
thus sacrifice Studebaker quality and repu- 
tation. 


* * 


We subject each Studebaker car to 32,000 
inspections which require 1,200 men. 


We spend $500,000 yearly for engineering. 
But our cost per car is only $3.33. If we pro- 
duced only 20,000 cars it would be $25 per 
car—nearly eight times as much. 


All told over 70,000 machine and hand 
operations are performed in the manufacture 
of Studebaker cars. In so many operations, 
though each one is small, there is great op- 
portunity for economies and savings. 


We work in $50,000,000 plants— $38,000,000 
of which invested in the last five years— 
which house the finest precision machinery 
the world affords. We pay top wages plus a 
bonus to attract the cream of labor. 


Everything in materials,- workmanship, 
accuracy, care, and pride of attainment that 
can reasonably be put in a fine car is in a 
Studebaker. 


* *k & 


Our costs are heavy. For we know no limit to 
make Studebaker a fine car. We spend hundreds of 
dollars on a car for refinements. We strive to challenge 
the world in a quality car—not to excel in a certain 
“price class.” 

See“a Studebaker. Compare with cars costing twice 
its price. Go over it point for point. And you will 
buy a Studebaker. 


Send me your book, “Why You Cannot Judge 


STUDEBAKER, South Bend, Indiana : 
Value By Price.” | 
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One 
Dollar 


—and a dollar never bought more value 


ROM every standpoint, 

you get more for your 
money when you choose a 
Topkis Union Suit. 

What other underwear, 
costing even twice as much, 
can equal Topkis nainsook 
and other high-grade fabrics? 
Compare and see! 

You'll find Topkis more 
generously cut than many 
higher-priced garments. 


Topkis always fits com- 
fortably and wears long. 

Now you can realize why 
millions of men have turned 
to Topkis. 

No good dealer asks 
more than One Dollar for 
Topkis. Many will tell you 
it’s worth more. 

Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 
75c-a garment, Boys’ Union 
Suits, Girls’ Bloomer Union 


Longer, wider legs; es Suits, and Children’s 
cele] economy to 

broader across the | buy Topkis by the | Waist Union Suits 

F Box. Six union suits ; 

chest, waist and seat. | for $6. Worth much |} 75c.InCanada,Men’s 


more, you'll say, after 
wearing them. 


Full size guaranteed. 


Union Suits; $1.50. 


Write for free booklet and learn 
what’s what about underwear 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 


Ask your dealer for TOPKIS. Look for the TOPKIS label. 


Athletic Underwear 
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(Continued from Page 64) 

“Well,” said the man, not noticing the 
curt retort, “I’ve got a mare here called 
Wait Awhile and I’m goin’ to start her at 
this meeting. I think you’re just the boy 
to handle her. She hasn’t shown us much 
yet, but still I have hopes of her. Anyway, 
I’m going to take a chance and put you up.” 

Stormy did not reply. There was some- 
thing about this man he did not quite like. 
But beggars can’t be choosers, and at least 


it would give him a chance to wear the | 


colors. 

Two days afterward Stormy Sellers rode 
out of the paddock on Wait Awhile. 

“‘T haven’t got much to tell you about 
this mare,” said the trainer as she was be- 
ing saddled up. ‘‘She has done nothing 
much so far, but you may get a good run 
out of her. Hustle her off as well as you 
can and use your own judgment.” 

Following instructions as nearly as he 
might, Stormy, after no little trouble, got 
the mare away from the post flying and led 
his field for the first eighth of a mile. At 
that point Wait Awhile stopped as if she 
had been shot. In two hundred yards she 
had changed her position from first to last, 
and finally finished hopelessly beaten, 
twenty-five yards behind the last horse. 

“Guess the mare’s short today. Needs 
a race or two,’’ commented the trainer as 
Stormy dismounted and unbuckled his 
tack. 

“Looks that way,’ returned Stormy. 
“She was doin’ all right till she hit th’ 
eighth pole, then she died a horrible death. 
I kept her goin’ as long as I could.” 

“Don’t look as if she’s up to much,” 
agreed the trainer; “but I’ll run her back 
next Friday an’ see if we can’t get some 
kind of a line on her.” 

Stormy had heard such talk many times 
before. So many trainers seek to persuade 
themselves that they have been mistaken 
in their judgment. He made no comment 
when he was told the next Friday morning 
that he would again have the mount on 
Wait Awhile. She didn’t amount to much, 
it is true; but he told himself that any- 
thing was better than sitting on the fence 
watching the other jockeys go by. 

On his way to the post Stormy experi- 
enced none of the elation or anticipation 
with which he usually approached the 
riding of a race. ‘ : 

“T suppose this old crab will burn up the 
track for the first half mile and then she’ll 
bid ’em all good-by an’ lean up against th’ 
fence,’’ he muttered as he cantered to the 
starting point. ‘Well, I can ride as fast 
as she can run—that’s one sure thing.”’ 

There was little delay at the post. The 
mare was onher good behavior, and when 
the barrier lifted Stormy as usual was out in 
front. Up the back stretch they tore, Wait 
Awhile a good length in the lead and going 
apparently easily. 

**Ain’t it a crime!”’ thought Stormy as 
he sped along. ‘Here she is, runnin’ like 
Salvator, an’ when she gets to the head of 
the stretch she’ll be yellin’ murder.” 

All around the turn Stormy waited for 
the mare to hang out the distress signal. 
But so far’ there was no evidence that she 
was in trouble. He kicked her with his 
heels-a couple of times and she responded 
instantaneously, putting another length 
between herself and her pursuers. Stormy 
glanced around, and the two leaders of the 
second division had gone to the whip. 

“Holy Saint Cats!” said Mr. Sellers to 
himself. ‘‘This must be her day! She’s 
wishin’ them farewell!”’ 

He took a steady pull on his mount and 
drew her closer to the rail; if she could win 
nobody would get on the inside and steal 
the race. Stormy would see to that. They 
were halfway down the stretch now, and 
no one else was within striking distance. 
She could hardly lose unless she were to 
stop to a walk in the last hundred yards. 
But the mare showed not the slightest sign 
of faltering. She raced bravely on and 
passed the judge’s stand three good lengths 
in the lead and with her mouth wide open. 

No doubt many people who saw that race 
were surprised; but none more so than 
Jockey Stormy Sellers, who rode the winner. 
After pulling up, he rode slowly back to the 
stand, marveling to himself at this surpris- 
ing reversal of form. Stormy had often 
seen such happenings, but out where he 
came from he would have known how to 
account for them. : 

He dismounted, weighed in and took his 
way back to the jockeys’ room. As he 
passed along the rail down the quarter 
stretch he could hear a subdued murmur of 
disapproval. 
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, a. 
“These highbinders put over another 

one!”’ bleated a man to his companion, who 

was leaning against the fence. “They tel] 
me she was as good as fifty to one in some 
of the books, and she won by her lonely 

They’re a pretty wise bunch, I'll say that 

for ’em. , Hey, jock, did they declare 

you in with the play?” 

Stormy glared back at the speaker, not 
vouchsafing a reply. He knew without he 
ing told that trouble of some kind was 
brewing, and he had hardly reached the 
jockeys’ room when the messenger of the 
stewards arrived on the scene. a 

“Your name Sellers?” he exclaimed 
gruffly. Stormy nodded. rr ie 

“Well, the stewards want to have a talk 
with you. Come along.” The man tured 
sharply on his heel and left the | k 
follow. a 

“More bad luck!” thought Stormy, — 

He ascended the steps leading (at 
official pagoda. He still wore his 
colors, with his cap pulled down 
over his ears. 

As he reached the door the m 
ejaculated roughly, with a perempte 
“Boy, take off your cap! Don’t you 
nothin’?”’ 

Stormy did not deign to reply. Y: 
the trouble was, this little Western 
was wholly innocent concerning the ¢ 
monial worship accorded to the ai 
stewards of jockey clubs, or a d 
heaped upon most officials, which in § 
quarters verges on a devout recog 
the celestial. The ethics of sport. 
the Rockies was all Greek to him. — 

“You folks sent for me,” began § 
“What wuz it you wanted?” 

Again, and all unwittingly, Jod 
lers’ foot slipped. 

He did not mean to be brusque | 
ward, but he had all the Western b 
tempt for convention. He did 
the look of almost consternation 
over the faces of the men who wel 
about the little table. : 

“‘Sellers,’”’ began the individual 
peared to be the spokesman, “I 
form sheet that you rode this 
Wednesday.” 

“That’s right,”’ agreed the jo 

“And I also note that in that p 
race you got off first but never 
make her run. Her price went u 
betting from five to one to twen 
wasn’t bet on then.” ee 

“Well,” interjected Stormy, 
that got to do with it?” 

“But today,” resumed the i 
not noticing the interruption, “sh¢ 
in front and made every post a wint 
She also was backed down from 1 
three to one in the ring.” 

“Tf you wanted me to say anyt 
say she was an in-an’-outer. A 
her kind ain’t worth three dollars 

“Yes, yes; that’s all right eno 
sumed the chief inquisitor; “but 
patrol judge. He tells us that on 
occasion you made no serious effo 
that he could see. What have y 
say to that?” 

‘‘He’sa liar!” blazed the rider. “ 
get her away at first because I 
get her away. She acted like a mat 
with me, wheelin’, backin’ up and 
The starter told me to take her 
outside and behind the other ho 
I did that I’d ’a’ been standin’ 1 
way of the track when he sprung 
‘He’s a liar!” 

“That'll do, boy; that'll 
mustn’t say things like that. 
know where you are?” I 

“Why shouldn’t I say things 
protested Stormy, now thoroughly 
“Wuz any of you fellers ever 
post on a crazy-headed mare 
which was bad enuf if the s 
makin’ a mark out uv you, an 
in front uy the stand? 'That’s w 
do with the jocks that come 
bushes, an’ because I wuzn’t ridin 
guy black with money. I did t 
but she was dead under me W 
gone a eighth of a mile.” 

“‘Sh-h-h!”” resumed the man 
been questioning him, lifting an aa 
hand. “That'll do, that’ll do! V 
you had better not try to ride 
more. If you are not actually 
you will have a bad influence on th 
riders. That will do. You can go. 

Stormy stumbled down the ste: 
upon the lawn, making his way 10 
manner back toward the jock 
Halfway there he met the stabl 
(Continued on Page 68) 


We now know definitely that 
ae regular diet of a large por- 

_on of the people of the United 

tates is falling short of main- 

‘yining satisfactory nutrition.’ 
; —American Home Diet 


« hundred and forty-five thou- 

wd doctors and forty-eight 

‘ousand dentists are interested 
1 what you eat. 


ack of these men there are 
thers, biological chemists,who 
-e devoting their lives to find 
ut just what it is you need. 


hey haven’t spoken to you 
pout it. Even your own doctor 
lasn’t mentioned it to you un- 
\ss you have been ill. 


hey haven’t spoken because 
ey know that except when 
ou are ill you will eat what 


»u want to eat. 


at “‘what you want to eat” 
lit see that the food you do 
(t is such that your body can 
jin it into nourishment. 


| 


i Grape-Nuts is nourishment 
‘yu need, in the form your 
bdy can digest. 


‘A set of healthy teeth is nec- 
(sary for good digestion and 
{ get all the nourishment out 
¢ food.” 

—Teeth, Diet and Health 
| 
(rape-Nuts is in a form which 
jakes you chew. This gives 
vur teeth healthful exercise 
ad makes your mouth do its 
York, which, if it doesn’t do, 
yur stomach must do in addi- 
bn to its own. 


| 


= 


2m 


Pe 
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| 
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Malnutrition - - 


More and more the main source of 
human ills is being traced to this 
one thing—malnutrition 

Yet you can do much to protect 
yourself from its evils if you will 


Malnutrition is not limited to the 
poor. It takes its toll from those 
whose tables are loaded with food as 
well as from starving people. 

In the mouths of the American 
people are more than one billion bad 
teeth. At least one-third of our adult 
population suffer from indigestion or 
dyspepsia. Hardly a man ora woman 
today who is not from time to time 
troubled with faulty elimination. 

And all of these — dyspepsia, bad 
teeth, faulty elimination—lead slowly 
but surely into far worse ills. 


Doctors, dentists, and biological 
chemists — men spending their lives 
to find out just what your needs are 
— more and more are tracking down 
the main source of these conditions 
to this: malnutrition. 


Malnutrition means that your body 
is not taking up sufficient nourish- 
ment for its daily needs. Food and 
nourishment, these authorities will 
tell you, are two very different things. 
Food is what you eat. Nourishment 
is what your body gets out of it, 
what it can digest. 


In this food is nourishment you need, 


in the form your body can digest 


sae LEAST one-third of all your nourishment 
should come from the carbohydrates (starches 
and sugars). For the carbohydrates are your 
greatest source of strength and vitality—your power 
to do work. 


But if they are not rightly prepared—if they are 
not broken down as your body wants them, they 
may become a heavy burden and still leave you 
undernourished. ‘They must be in a form your body 


can utilize. 
* * * 


Grape-Nuts gives you the carbohydrates in the 
most easily digested and most nourishing form. 


Serve with cream or 
milk and pour at side 
* of saucer to retain to 
the full the crispness 
and flavor of the grains 


More than three-fourths of the contents of Grape- 
Nuts are the precious carbohydrates. 


They have been dextrinized, that is, scientifi- 
cally broken down into the form your body most 
readily digests and transforms into strength 
and vitality. 

No matter how much you have abused your body 
with difficult foods, you can digest Grape-Nuts 
quickly and easily. It is good for your digestion 
and it gives you nourishment you should daily 
have. , 

And Grape-Nuts starts digestion right. It comes 
in crisp golden kernels you must chew. This chewing 
keeps your whole mouth healthy, and starts the 
proper flow of the salivary and gastric juices—the 
first step towards sound digestion. 

Eat Grape-Nuts for a week and see how much 
better you feel. 

There is no other food like Grape-Nuts in form or 
taste. You will like it and it will do you good. 

All grocers have Grape-Nuts. All restaurants 
serve it in individual packages of a single portion. 
The Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich., 
U.S. A. Canadian address: Canadian Postum Cereal 
Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ont. 


° Write today for free sample packages: 
If ree Trial Off CY four generous servings. Includes the 
book of 101 prize recipes for which $7,550 was paid. Address: Postum 
Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. S-8, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Smooths the Road 


~ PRICES 


Per Pair— 


for 


FORDS 
Jen Dollars 


for 


Medium Cars 
Fifteen Dollars 


for 


Heavy Cars 
and Trucks 


‘Twenty Dollars 


All roads are smooth roads when 
your car is Bosch equipped. 
The Bosch Shock Absorber is 
new in principle and design. 
It functions continuously and 
gives a new comfort to riding 
and a new protection to the 
car. Insist on Bosch Shock 
Absorbers and ride in comfort 
and safety. Made by the 
makers of the Bosch Magneto. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass. 
Branches: New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


For Dealers: Certain territories are open for those who can qualify as Official Bosch Deal- 
ers and sell the Bosch Long Line of automotive necessities. Write nearest Bosch Branch. 


SHOCK 
ABSORBER 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

“You rode a pretty good race today, an’ 
I won a dollar or two on you,”’ volunteered 
the man. 

“That’s good,” returned Mr. Sellers 
shortly. “I’m glad somebody won some- 
thin’.” 

“ An’ [had a little bet down for you your- 
self,’’ resumed the other. He slipped a roll 
of bills, as he walked, into the jockey’s 
nearest hand. Then, as if an afterthought, 
“T seen you up in the stand. They weren’t 
sayin’ anythin’ to you because you won, 
were they?” 

“No,” gloomed Stormy. ‘“‘They was 
holdin’ a post-mortem on the time I lost, 
an’ now 4 

““Now what?” 

“Oh, nuthin’ much,’ returned the rider 
wearily. ‘‘They just told me to pack my 
tack and move on.”’ 

“They didn’t rule you off, eh?” 

“Well, they said I needn’t ride any more 
around here. I guess that’s taps.” 

“An’ now what’ll you aim to do?” 

“Hike back home as quick as the Lord’ll 
let me. What else is there to do?” 

The trainer thought a moment. 

“‘T guess you’ll need another hundred or 
two,” he exclaimed. ‘Here, this’ll pay 
your fare back, an’ you’ll have a little bank 
roll when you land. But I wouldn’t talk 
much to nobody around here. It won’t do 
any good, an’ it certainly ain’t goin’ to get 
you anythin’.” 

The speaker looked after the jockey as he 
limped weerily to the dressing room. 

“Well,” he muttered, “that’s the best 
way. If he’s away from here he can’t talk. 
But if he’s around they may send for him 
again, and that mightn’t be comfortable for 
the stable. He must be a idiot if he doesn’t 
know that we hopped the mare today.” 

So it was that the passing of Stormy 
Sellers as a rider on Eastern tracks came 
about. : 


qr 


UT all this time Jockey Stormy Sellers 
had not forgotten Miss Adeline Mul- 


| kern. He thought he would make an effort 


to see her again before he left for the West. 


| Accordingly, he wended his way from the 
| scene of his latest disaster back to New 


York. He did not know exactly where he 
would find the girl, but he thought that 
probably at some of the theaters he would 
be able to learn of her whereabouts. It was 
with this in mind that he started out early 
the next morning. 

As he reached the theatrical district he 
stopped at the corner of Forty-first Street, 
because he noted a boy leading three horses 
coupled together down Broadway. At a 
glance Stormy knew that they were thor- 
oughbreds, ancient old aristocrats and ex- 
hibiting many unsoundnesses; but still 
thoroughbreds. As the boy reached the 
corner and made the turn up the side street 
Stormy followed. Anything in the shape of 
a horse would now be welcome, because 
this Stormy boy was feeling lonesome. 

“Them’s  thoroughbreds,’’ ventured 
Stormy by way of an introduction, and 
producing a cigarette. 

“Yep, thoroughbred beagles, all right,” 
agreed the boy with a certain confidence 
born of the gift. ‘‘They’s a terrible lot of 
old dogs.” 

“Where 
Stormy. 

“Right in here,” returned the boy, point- 
ing to the stage door. ‘“‘They’s in a racin’ 
play which opens tonight. It’s some show.” 

“Yep; an’ th’ horses goes on th’ stage?” 

“Sure thing! I ride one an’ the leadin’ 
man, o’ course, rides the winner. We had a 
jock for the other horse, but he ain’t 
showed up. I’m goin’ to ketch seventeen 
kinds o’ hell from the stage manager if I 
don’t get somebody. Say, ain’t you a 
rider?” 

“They used to think I was,’’ responded 
Stormy. “But I guess they mostly got out 
o’ the notion.” 

“How long since you rode?” 

“Oh, I won a race day before yesterday 
down at the Bay,” replied Stormy modestly. 

“Well, ain’t you ridin’ yet?” 

“Not around here any more. 
me down.” 

“An’ you ain’t workin’?”’ 

Stormy shook his head with finality. 
The boy passed the lead reins to the jockey. 

“Say, listen, kid, you’ve saved my life! 
Help me with them horses while I go in an’ 
tell th’ stage manager I’ve got him a actor. 
He’ll fix it all right with yer. Come on, 
let’s get these goats inside.” 

As they led the horses from the alleyway 
through the stage door Stormy heard his 


you takin’ em?” persisted 


They set 


ie 


ra. 
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name called in shrill surprise. He wheel, 
quickly and the lithe form of Addie My 
kern came out of the wings. 

“Why, Stormy,” she breathed, “whe 
ever did you come from and how did yo 
get here? I was wonderin’ what had }y 
come of you.” 

“I’m here mainly because I’m hep 
Addie,”’ stammered Mr. Sellers evasivel; 
“I’m a actor now. I’m goin’ to be right j 
this show.”’ 

“But how did you get here?’ persiste 
Miss Mulkern. “Go on, Stormy, there 
something else. Just tell me how you cam 
East an’ all about it.” ie 

By dint of urging and cross-examinatioy 
Jockey Stormy Sellers unwound the stor 
of his adventures since the night that } 
and Miss Mulkern had_parted on th 
platform at Timberton. When he had fin 
ished, that young lady gave a long sigh o 
relief. f 


“Well,” she ejaculated, “to think 
all these things happened to you in a ep, 
ple of months and you’re still alive! Stom 
you're just a wonder, that’s what you are!’ 

“How about you, Addie?” ww 

“Me?” returned Miss Mulkern. “W, 
y’see, Stormy, I found out that th’ felle 
which had signed me up at Pendleton wa; 
a bloomer. An’ I liked to starved to deat 
for a couple o’ weeks. Then another gitl got 
me a chance in this play, mainly because | 
knew horses; an’ it’s a good deal of a hors 
opera, y'know; but I ain’t any too strong 
fer it. They’re different from the people 
that we know. An’ the star they’ye got 
thinks that everybody is dirt under his fect. 
He handles the women as if he thought that 
they were so many dummies—an’ ¢on- 
ceited! But here he comes now!” — 

A slender young man with an English 
air was approaching. 

“I hear you’ve got a rider at last,” he 
drawled, addressing the stage manager. 
‘“Where’d you pick him up?” 

“He claims to come straight from the 
race track,” returned the other, “TI guess 
he knows his business.” 

“Well, I hope you’re right,” retorted the 
actor sourly; “‘but it’s mighty few of these 
stage jockeys do. I hope I won't have to 
give him too many lessons before we go on 
for this evening.” ‘ 

Stormy could not help overhearing the 
disparaging remark, and was about to 
make sharp retort when the girl shook her 
head vigorously. 

“Let him rave, Stormy,” she whispered 
in a swift aside. “You can’t win anything 
from a actor but a argument.” 

The rehearsal of the race scene followed 
immediately, and on many occasions the 
little jockey found his patience sorely tried, 
The stage was a large one; but for all that 
of course, the space was necessarily limited 
Stormy very quickly discovered that tht 
leading man was mostly a rider in theory 
only. Mounted on a horse, although hit 
riding costumes were cut in the very lates 
English style, he presented but 4 sort 
figure. His calm assumption of knowledg 
concerning the fine points of horsemanshil 
was something that Stormy could not quilt 
diagnose. Among his people, the pretelis 
of in abgoluce practical. knowl 


up by absolute practical knowledge W2! 
little short of a crime. But from what hi 
heard, he gathered that such things were! 
very common occurrence in the world 0 
make-believe. 

Coached by the girl, he stood the brow 
beating and nagging of Mr. Mortime 
Nothing appeared to be right. But, # 
Stormy figured, it would be better | 
swallow a good deal than lose Addie agai? 
By the time the rehearsal was drawing 10 
close quite an audience had assembled. | 

Stormy was thoroughly schooled in | 
part he was to play. He knew that » 
horse was supposed to be in the lead | 
first time the racers came in view of ¢ 
audience. Then backstage, when out ¢ 
sight, he understood that he was to e| 
out, let the hero, or leading man, otet| 
with the result, of course, that the acti 
would win the race and so save the fam! 
acres and incidentally the honor of 
heroine. It was along the lines of anciel 
and-honorable hokum as applied to raci!_ 
plays, whose plots and climaxes never sl 
to wander from a traditional and stencil 
pattern. | 

The first-night audience was a typt 
Broadway one. The personnel of thes ta 
tors differed littlefroma gathering of reguia 
one can meet at any opening; and alt bal 
reminiscent of so much that had ‘| 
seen before, the play proceeded smooth) 

(Continued on Page 70) \ 
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Maxwell Goodness Assures You 
scconomical, Care-Free Service 


The Maxweil goodness which results in such 
extraordinarily economical, care-free service is 
no matter of chance. 


The good Maxwell is good because Maxwell 
engineers designed it to 
be good. 


The smoothness of its 
powerful motor is the 
smoothness of sturdy, 
tugged construction and 
tough, enduring ma- 


See ie Good Maxwell Club Coupes 


CTGES 


Its astonishing power 
flexibility is the prede- 
termined result of carefully 
calculated balance, scien- ; 
tific carburetion and gas distribution, the most 
painstaking workmanship. 


You might be amazed to find in the good 
Maxwell the same fine alloy steels that go into 
the highest priced cars. In fact, the good 
Maxwell uses more of the highest grade steels 
than many cars selling for three and four times 
the Maxwell price. 


Thus, in the good Maxwell, such parts as steer- 
ing arm and differential gears are of chrome- 
nickel instead of the usual carbon steel. 


_ And you will be still more amazed to learn that 


Maxwell metallurgists apply to these fine 
materials even more rigid tests than most high- 


_ priced cars receive. 


For instance, every part of the front axle gets 


100% Brinell, or scleroscope, test. That means 
not the mere testing of a sample lot of parts, but 
of every part ever used. And the same is true of 
transmission gears and shafts, rear axle com- 
ponents, valve assemblies. 
Even piston rings are 
tested for hardness, per- 
fect alignment and con- 
centric fit. 


If you should go through 
the good Maxwell plants 
(and we cordially invite 
you to do so any time 
you are. in JDetroits or 
Dayton, Ohio, or New- 
Ct vemmelinecl ata OR 
Windsor, Ontario), you would see workman- 
ship held to the closest limits, and every 
operation scientifically tested for utmost 
accuracy. 


a 


Or, if you prefer, go to your nearest Maxwell 
dealer. He will gladly permit you to see for 
yourself the splendid workmanship and 
wonderful ruggedness which make the 
Maxwell so good. 


It is this undeviating adherence to highest 
quality in every detail of good Maxwell con- 
struction which makes it give such economical, 
care-free service. 


All of Maxwell’s goodness is designed for one 
result—the complete satisfaction of good 
Maxwell users. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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ALL TIED FOR YOUs100]f 


T KEEPS ITS JAUNTY SHAPE—as you ar- 
range it. That’s one of the many advantages 
of the Spur Tie over imitations. A patented 
shape-holding feature does the trick. It saves your 
time in the morning—your style reputation all the 
day—and your purse in the long run. Right for 
sport—business—or dress wear. 
Costs you but 50c—or two for $1.00. Get acquainted 
today—at some nearby shop. You make your selection 
from a host of up-to-the-minute patterns—two sizes— 
and either square or pointed ends. 


If your dealer will not supply you send $1.00 for two, soc for one 
specifying size, style and color preferred 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES—LOOK FOR THE NAME ON TIE 


HEWES & POTTER, BOSTON, MASS. 


\ On the Coast, PAUL B. HAY, 120 Battery St., San Francisco / 


Ask your dealer for 


BULL-DOG 


SUSPENDERS 
GARTERS—BELTS 
and VESTOFF 
SUSPENDERS. Lead- 
ers for a third of a 
century. Quality 
merchandise. 


Look for the 
Trade Mark 


O fh 
VESTOFF SUSPENDERS 
Worn Under the Shirt 


eI J > 
BULLDOG GARTERS STOR 
Guaranteed 365 Days Wear 
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enough right up to the climax. Then, of 
course, came the great big scene of the 
horse race, through the medium of which 
everything was to be set right. Honor was 
to be sustained, villains were to receive 
their just dues and justice and truth to 
triumph. 

A pleasant buzz of excitement stirred the 
house as the curtain went up on a race- 
track scene. The hoarse, familiar cry of 
“They’re off!’’ bleated out by an ensemble 
of actors and scene shifters backstage an- 
nounced that the big race had started. 
When the racers came in view for the first 
time, Stormy, astride the horse owned by 
the villain, was leading the hero by half a 
length and adding to the necessary atmos- 
phere of uncertainty. Then the racers dis- 
appeared in the wings and were lost to 
sight for a moment. 

But those who know best say that the 
most difficult thing in the world of drama 
is to stage a realistic horse race. Thorough- 
breds, no matter how old or decrepit, are 
apt to be temperamental when introduced 
to strange sights and sounds. Stormy’s 
mount was no exception. At best he was a 
hard-headed old reprobate who in his day 
had given many a good rider arm ache. 
He wasn’t used to being hauled around and 
pulled up in such narrow surroundings. 
It was with the greatest difficulty that the 
jockey hustled him—almost by main forcee— 
out to one side in order that the hero should 
pass. 

There was only a few feet to spare at 
best; and, as before stated, Mr. Mortimer 
was not by any means a finished horseman; 
added to which he appeared completely to 
lose his head, which did not make for the 
serenity of the situation. 

“Get on through with him!’’ hissed 
Stormy. ‘‘Go on with him! Make your 
run when you can. This old goat’s got the 
willies! I can’t hold him! Get out of me 
way—pronto!”’ 

The leading man glared back at the little 
rider, but appeared to be powerless to act. 
It was no time, however, for airy persiflage 
or throwing kisses. Stormy lifted his whip 
and struck the hero’s horse a sharp cut on 
the rump. 

Mr. Mortimer’s mount plunged forward, 
reached the other side of the stage and 
made a precariously sharp turn to come 
out of the wings again. As he did so the 
old derelict on which Stormy was seated 
essayed to follow him. It was a close fit, 
and as the hero’s horse reached the turn the 
jockey’s mount caromed sharply against 
him, lifting him clean off his feet and carry- 
ing him over the footlights and right out 
into the orchestra. 

The audience naturally was in an up- 
roar. Nervous women shrieked apprehen- 
sively and climbed on the seats, while the 
male portion of the spectators voiced their 
approval by a hearty round of cheering and 
a volley of irrepressible laughter. It was 
some time before the excitement subsided, 
then it was discovered that the leading man 
had been pitched head foremost through the 
bass drum, and had to be extricated by the 


PHOTO, FROM CUSTER BATTLEFIELD HIGHWAY ASSOCIATION 


The Traffic Cop, Custer State Park, South Dakota 


joint efforts of those members of the orche 
tra who were not otherwise employed - 
preventing a wild-eyed racer from econ 
pletely wrecking a perfectly good cello, ; 
which he had become hopelessly entangle 
Meantime, while the audience was relieyiz 
its feelings, the stage manager was not id] 

“You're fired!” he almost shrieked as } 
grabbed Stormy by the shoulder and shoo 
him. “You're fired, you tramp! Here y 
are, bust on the opening night. The play 
a flop right now, and all because of you, 
out of here as quick as the Lord will } 
you! Get out before someone murd 
in cold blood!” 

The little jockey essayed to give 
planation of exactly how the accident reall 
occurred; but the director waved him 9 
and turned to the company, who we 
standing about nonplused and not qui 
knowing what to expect. y 

“Tt looks like there isn’t any use goin 
further with this drama, ladies and gentk 
men,” he said sardonically. “Tts ney 
move will probably be to the storehous 
so far as I can see; but be here at ta 
o’clock tomorrow and you'll learn the fin, 
decision.”’ ‘ 

Miss Mulkern came out of the wings g 
the director finished speaking. She wa 
dressed for the street, and she walked y; 
to the stage manager, her eyes blazing wi 
indignation. “ie 

“You’re like the rest of them!” sh 
stormed. ‘Just like everything I ever say 
connected with the stage! Whenever any 
thing happens they always find someone 
bear the blame. If you do go on with 
play you’ll have to find someone to fill my 
place.” 

She walked quickly over to where Storm; 
was standing at the door. As they passe 
through the stage entrance neither spoke 
but once out in thealley, the girl moved ove 
and rested her hand lightly on the boy's arm 

“Stormy,” she whispered—‘“‘Stormy, - 
was just thinkin?’ ——”’ . 

“What was you thinkin’ bout, Addie?’ 

“T was just thinkin’ that you were righ 
in the first place, an’ it’s better to be: 
whale back in the bushes than a sardine 
Broadway.” i 

“Yep, Addie!” + 

“An’ I’d sooner be where I know al 
folks an’ love ’em than be around whe 
everythin’ is all jazzed up, an’ nothin’ 1 
what you might call RL: 

‘Was you thinkin’ about comin’ bad 
West with me, Addie?” broke in Jock 
Sellers tenderly. ca 

The girl did not reply. She just link 
her arm in his and pressed it close. 

And so, despite the fact that the dir 
ing deities of the East had not smiled upo 
these simple children of the West, the 
proceeded happily upon their way. 

“You don’t feel so bad now, do yol 
Stormy?” breathed the girl as they tume 
the corner of the alley. - 

‘Feel bad?”’ announced som 
with supreme conviction. “Me feel ba 
eh? Say, honey, I feel like as if 1 W 
throwed into the Expectation Handic: 
with nothin’ but a feather on me back!” 
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Twelve Strongest Competitors 


The Twentieth Century Limited 


New York Central Lines 
The Broadway Limited 
Pennsylvania R. R. System 
The California Limited 
- Santa Fe Railroad 
The Sunset Limited 
Southern Pacific 
The Oriental Limited 
Burlington and Great Northern 
The Olympian 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
The Texas Special 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
The Overland Limited 
Northwestern-Union Pacific 
The Sunshine Special 
Missouri Pacific 
The Royal Palm 
Big Four and Southern 
The Capitol Limited 


Baltimore & Ohio 


The Golden State Limited 


Rock Island Railroad 


cae “Shall we go in the MARMON 


a ‘or take the train?”—a logical question 
seriously asked and hard to decide. 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY : Established 1851 + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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TRADE MARK 


Confidence 


When the motorist starts out with Biflex Bumpers, front 
and rear, he knows that he has. done all that is humanly 
possible to minimize collision hazards. 


His life and limb, his car investment and his pride in its fine 
appearance, ride between two giant springs of steely strength 
and silvery beauty. He knows that no other bumper can 
overreach or underreach his, because of the great up and 
down bumping surface of the Biflex double bars. 


The Biflex motorist knows that the Biflex full-looped ends 
which afford maximum resiliency, give and take blows from 
any angle. He knows that his Biflex Bumpers are correctly 
proportioned to the size and weight of his car. 

There is a Biflex Bumper with special brackets for your car. 
Scientific tests prove that the protective efficiency of the new 
1924 model Biflex is 14% over its forerunners. A wider 
spread, a deeper curve in the looped ends, increase the 
effectiveness of Biflex without changing its beautiful design. 

Biflex Bumpers and Brackets are fully guaranteed. Protected 


by U.S. Patents. Priced from $18 to $28. Insist on Biflex 
the original. If any dealer cannot supply you, write us direct. 


THE BIFLEX CORPORATION, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


Export Department, 130 West 42nd Street, New York City 


“Protection with Distinction” 
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HEN Chicago was incorporated as 

a town in 1833 it had a population of 
q 550. Four years later it was char- 
“tered as a city, with 4479 inhabitants. 

The surrounding prairies abounded in 
game. Old Chicagoans have told me they 
could walk a mile from the corner of Dear- 
born and Washington Streets and shoot 
prairie chickens and quail. One of our earli- 
est settlers told me some fifty years ago 
that he shot wild duck on a small pond on 
the site of the present City Hall. 

Between sunrise and sunset, with a 
horse and buggy, a hunter could get par- 
tridge, grouse, prairie chickens, every vari- 
ety of duck, wood duck, pheasants, plover 
and widgeon. I myself saw, near Galena, 


| Illinois, wild pigeons in flocks that obscured 


the sun as a cloud. I remember they roosted 


| one night near our farmhouse in such num- 
| bers that they broke the limbs of trees with 
| their weight. Men and boys came out from 
_ the little town of Galena and carried them 

| home in bags, after wringing their necks. 


The wild pigeon has entirely disappeared; 
within the past few years as high as $1000 
a pair has been offered, without results. 

In the late ’50’s game was so plentiful it 
was given away by the hunter to his friends 
and was sold in the markets at almost 
nothing—prairie chickens five to ten cents 
apiece, quail two for five cents. 

South Water Street was the greatest 
game market in the world. Commission 
merchants garlanded the fronts of their 
stores with long strings of ducks, prairie 
chickens, quail, and so on. Bear and deer 
were hung up on hooks as lambs and dressed 
beef are today. 

The Chicago papers previous to 1873 did 
not publish, as far as I can find, the market 
price of game. 

The files of The Inter-Ocean from 1873 
to 1886 quote the following prices: 


Woodcock" ec... ce tineee eee $3.00 a dozen 
Prairie.Chickenae a. eee 3.50 a dozen 
Mallard" Ducky neuer eens 3.00 a dozen 
Canvasbacks), 0-5 een ae 6.00 a dozen 
Teal Dick trm.c c. chemo eee 2.00 a dozen 
Partridgeas. - wis) saan ke Lone 2.25 a dozen 
Jacksnipe Baar, «sac hee mee 1.25 a dozen 
ATE LBW Be ohobaracs: 1.373 a dozen 
Wild Goestae. .. °. stata meme 4.50 a dozen 
Turkeys tiger sy. «ceo aoe 1.00 apiece 


Bear in mind these prices are after the 
country shipper had paid the hunter, made 
his own profit, the South Water Street 
merchant had paid the express charges 
and deducted his commissions. 


Saturday night before Thanksgiving 


Day, 1855, John B. Drake, proprietor of the 
Tremont House, at the corner of Dearborn 
and Lake Streets, inaugurated the cus- 
tom of giving a game dinner, which he car- 
ried out for thirty-eight consecutive years. 

Even the great fire of October 8, 1871, 
did not deter Mr. Drake. That year it was 
given in the Michigan Avenue Hotel, corner 
Congress Street and Michigan Avenue, 
which Mr. Drake leased fully furnished 
while the Tremont House was burning, it 
being the only hotel in the downtown dis- 
trict to escape the flames. 

Mr. Drake renamed it the Tremont 
House and managed it until 1874, when he 
leased the Grand Pacifie Hotel, of which he 
was the proprietor until it was partly torn 
down to make way for the Illinois Trust 
and Savings Bank in 1893. 

Mr. Drake was assisted by two famous 
hotel clerks, Sam Parker and Sam Turner, 
of whom it was said they recognized a 
guest and called him by name on a second 
visit, before he registered. Mr. Drake died 
in 1895. Mr. Parker and Mr. Turner have 
also passed away. 
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By H. H. KOHLSAAT 


The dinner was the event of the y 
Notables from abroad and notables a 
were sure to be guests. Among them 
Long John Wentworth, mayor for 
years; Gen. U.S. Grant, Gen. Phil § 
dan, Ex-Mayor Carter H. Harri 
Senator Stephen A. Douglas, 
Armour, Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Fi 
and Mrs. George M. Pullman, ar 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mr. and Mrs. J 
Caton, Dr. and Mrs. O. W. Nixon, 
Studebaker, John J. Mitchell, Geo 
Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Penn 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Willis Rice, J. M. 
baker, Mr. and Mrs. Orson Smith 
Mrs. E. Nelson Blake, W. C. D. G 
the Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer, § 
Charles B. Farwell, Judge and Mr; 
Kohlsaat, Judge Blodgett, Mr. and 
Milward Adams, W. W. Boying 
and Mrs. F. W. Peck, Mr. and 
ward G. Mason, W. K. Ackerman, 
Medill, A. M. Wright, one-time 
of the Board of Trade, Mr. and M 


la} 


Gage, Emery Storrs, Peter Stu 
Mayor George B. Swift. 

Nearly every wild animal and bir 
was fit to eat was on Mr. Drak 
fare. 

The following is a menu ecard 
the Chicago Tribune, November 
It is headed: 


PROCESSION OF GAME 


Soup 


Venison (Hunter Style) Game Brot 


FisH 


Boiled Trout, Shrimp Sauce 
Baked Black Bass, Claret Sauce — 


BomLEeD 


Leg of Mountain Sheep, Ham of ' 
Venison Tongue, Buffalo Tongue 


Roast 


Loin of Buffalo, Mountain Sheep, Wild Got 
Redhead Duck, Jack Rabbit, Blacktail 1 
Canvasback Duck, English Hare, Blue 
Partridge, Widgeon, Brant, Saddle of Ven 
ants, Mallard Duck, Prairie Chicken, Wi 
Spotted Grouse, Black Bear, Opossum, 

Wood Duck, Sand-hill Crane, Ruffed 

Cinnamon Bear 


BROILED 


Bluewing Teal, Jacksnipe, Blackbirds, 
Partridges, Pheasants, Quails, Butterball 
lish Snipe, Rice Birds,Red-Wing Starling, Ma 
Plover, Gray Squirrel, Buffalo Steak, ] 
Venison Steak 


ENTREES 


Antelope Steak, Mushroom Sauce; Rabbit Bral_ 

Cream Sauce; Fillet of Grouse With Truffies; Veni’ 

Cutlet, Jelly Sauce; Ragout of Bear, Hunter Sty 
Oyster Pie 


SALADS 
Shrimp, Prairie Chicken, Celery 


| 


ORNAMENTAL DISHES | 
Pyramid of Game en Bellevue, Boned Duck aw Ne a 
Pyramid of Wild-Goose Liver in Jelly, The Coon fl 
at Night, Boned Quail in Plumage, Red-Wing Starli 
on Tree, Partridge in Nest, Prairie Chicken en St) 


With my family I lived at the Gra’ 
Pacific Hotel in 1885-6 and can still 1 
member the last of the game dinner 4 WE) 
or ten days later as Hunter’s Soup. 
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Great Falls of Yellowstone National Park, Painted by Magnus Norstad 


A GOOD many men believed,some months ago, _ the only cord that compares with the U. S. Royal 


that they weren’t going to see any further Cord in money’s worth and economy. 
| great progress in low-price tire values. USCO Cords provide a low-cost cord equip- 
When the USCO Cord was announced and a_—_— ment for light sixes and fours in both clincher 
few thousand pioneers tried it out, it changed and straight-side. The clincher is made in 30 x 3 
their whole conception of what a low-priced as well as 30 x 34. 


| cord can be. 
| It is an established thing that the USCO is 


United States Rubber Company 
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pasture strip, avoiding the shorter cut 
through the blackberry rows. Sampson 
heard Jock chuckling. ‘‘Told him I saw a 
snake there last December. Rattler.” De- 
cember! 

Sampson’s old lip curled. He had a mind 
to tell Will tales of pioneer days, when 
prairie grass was treacherous with sliding 
forms. Boots were heavier made those 
days; copper-toed, with hard nailed heels. 
You kept an outlook and put your heel on 
an ugly diamond-shaped head—and that 
was all. Nowadays, a snake—bah! A lorn, 
wriggling survivor of a disappearing species. 
Will was a fool as well as a coward. 

He heard two others of the men another 
time. They lay in the shade of the oak 
clump, resting. It was a humid afternoon. 
They spoke mincingly, as men do in highly 
self-appreciated wit: 

“He’s afraid of a sunstroke.” ‘And, 
Bill, of getting his feet wet.”’ ‘And, Crum, 
of horses’ hoofs.” “And, Bill, of wasps.”’ 
“And bees.’ ‘‘And Plymouth Rock hens’ 
spurs.” ‘‘And peach-tree scab.’”’ “And, 
Bill, brook trout’s pawings.”” ‘‘And, Crum, 
blood poison from machinery.” ‘‘ Yeh; other 
day he accused me of droppin’ that saw 
a-purpose on his arm.” 

On the other side of the huge concealing 
tractor the old man stood almost in nausea. 
It was all true. Well, Sampson told him- 
self with an effort, a man cannot help that 
Nature had made him a morbid coward. 
And as long as Ellie was satisfied, no need 
for brooding. 

It was evident that Ellie was happy 
enough. She was of the plump, naturally 
contented type that, once Nature’s purpose 
had been effected and marriage accom- 
plished, settles down smilingly to look after 
her house, her babies and her husband, 
with an eye out intelligently for new styles 
in order that her husband may not compare 
her too unfavorably with the unwed 
maidens. 

Sampson told himself, as the weeks went 
on, that he wouldn’t have minded Will 
being what he was if it were not for the 
slow, furtive, growing air of proprietorship 
that Will took on when he strolled about 
the place. 

Sampson fell into the habit of bitterly 
talking to himself when alone—say, on the 
south porch. 

“Acts like the place was his already. 
Acts like he came out to this country fifty 
years ago and took it for a homestead. 
Acts like he knew land before it felt a plow. 
Acts like he watched the lean ’80’s on this 
place. And those three dry ’70’s when 
twelve beeves died for lack of water. Acts 
like he saved that two hundred dollars for 
that first runt silo.”’ 

Childish mutter. Sampson knew it for 
what it was—a vent for dreary feelings. 
As a matter of fact, he did not credit Will 
with enough sinewy imagination to visual- 
ize those earlier, more exacting days on this 
place. 

But in strict justice he knew that he 
could not honestly accuse Will Tanly of 
having married comely Ellie for what she 
would bring in her plump white hands. 
The countryside thereabouts held too many 
girls with as well-filled plump white hands. 
There were other mammoth farms that 
stretched for golden fat miles and produced 
daughters or granddaughters who were 
good-looking and collegian, as well as so- 
phisticated from mileage tickets and Yel- 
lowstone Park jaunts, city grand opera and 
theaters and hotels. 

Sampson remembered well enough, 
frowning, that Ellie had not been bashful 
about encouraging Will in the presence of 
half a dozen other equally encouraging 
young women who were taken with his 

’ smile and good looks. 

The old man frowned to himself; sun- 
beaten mornings, wind-beaten afternoons. 
Oh, he was just enough. Out from his 
mind’s recesses he took pains to haul an 
extra measure of justice and throw it over 
his son-in-law. Having worthily done that, 
he proceeded bitterly to weigh all that it 
meant to his glum old heart to leave this 
property of his to unworthy hands. 

Then he tried to make the best of mat- 
ters. After all, it takes all kinds of men to 
make one world. 

It was during the third year after mar- 
rying Ellie that Will was knocked down in 
a milk shed by one of the hired men. Crum 
also rolled him, prostrate and ridiculous, in 
the cattle’s straw bedding. 
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Crum had been looking for a nail in a 
cow’s hoof. The animal had strayed onto a 
pile of old shedding which was torn down to 
make way for a new corn crib. Someone 
had left a gate open, and Bard the bull 
came snorting and unwanted. Crum 
jumped to head him off and abruptly 
pushed the hoof that he was examining to 
Will’s hand. Will had strolled in to chat 
with the men while they milked. The cow, 
uneasy and resentful already of Crum’s 
handling, backed awkwardly, kicked and 
maneuvered Will into a corner where for a 
few moments he could find no egress. 

In the sudden affrighted passion char‘ac- 
teristic of him, he called Crum an epithet 
that few men relish. Crum attended to 
Bard, and returned and knocked Will down. 

Sampson fired Crum that evening. No 
other action was possible. Will with staring, 
vengeful eyes and shrill words demanded 
his instant discharge. Ellie sided warmly 
with Will. Ellie was that type which is 
wife first—woman next. 

Crum was a good worker. He was also 
a talker! Sampson Beade knew that Will’s 
standing in the county would not be height- 
ened by the tale that Crum would take 
yon farm to farm, cacklingly mimicking 

ill. 

Of course Sampson himself had fired 
men; had knocked them down too. Life 
is not a gentle ballad, particularly on a 
farm. Noman had ever knocked Sampson 
down. No one had ever been big enough. 
But in any trouble with a man, Sampson 
had not forfeited the good opinion of the 
other men. He had that sure knowledge. 

Sampson broke his ankle the following 
May. It laid him up for two months. Old 
bones heal slowly. Will managed the place 
well enough. It was true that old Henery 
and two or three others needed little man- 
agement. Like trained horses, they were 
sure and dependable. But a place needs at 
least a nominal head. Corn came poor that 
year. That had nothing to do with Will, 
and old Sampson was not superstitious. 
Still, in common with many astute indi- 
viduals, he had a notion that certain 
unfavorable conditions bring about unex- 
plainable bad luck. Men’s minds have 
their own chemical effect on matter, as 
some day science may make clear, with the 
why and the wherefore. 

The mishap must have left Sampson 
querulous, as was not his nature. As he sat 
on the porch one morning he saw his son- 
in-law lift his face to the windy air. A rain- 
storm had left a wind which stirred the grass 
and tree leaves to fragrance. 

Will lifted his face as a woman lifts hers 
for a caress. But he was not a woman. 
And he did not lift it toward Ellie. His 
gesture was one of love. But not that love 
which lies between man and woman. It 
was a sign of thrall—but a stronger and 
more poignant thrall than woman can hold 
for man; or man for woman. It was the 
thrall of ownership of land. 

Sampson knew. So he was wont, in the 
past, in the present, to hold his old grizzled 
face to the caress of windy air, and then to 
gloat with the knowledge that the wind 
swept his own land. His own of earth! 
Old, disabled, peevish, he had a quick ache 
in his heart. Winters and summers there 
had been for him in plenty, but there would 
not be many more. 

And he grudged this to Will—that the 
latter was young and he was old. This, 
wrapped in best language, he declared to 
himself was the essence of that feeling 
which bred in his heart, maggotlike. He 
said further—to himself—that time heals a 
good many things, even the bad spots in a 
man’s soul. 

Given threescore years and ten, Nature 
can fade even a black streak to a very 
decent gray; indeed, may make it white. 
It has been done. Give threescore and ten 
years to Will—who could tell? 

And then came the woman—a plump, 
black-haired person who had recently opened 
a hair-dressing parlor in town. Sampson 
heard a word or two between Bill and 
Danch the Finn, heard their laugh. Later, 
in town one Saturday, he saw her and Will 
exchange a faintly smiling glance as they 
passed on Main Street. Sampson was old 
enough to know the different natures of 
the glances which may be exchanged slyly 
between a man and a woman. 

He hoped somberly that Ellie would not 
find out. The woman might leave town. 
There was nothing to be done. No use to 


threaten Will. The only result would be to 
enlighten Ellie, not for her good. ; 

She was not suspicious, apparently, when 
Will began to ride frequently into town 
evenings, and without her. She supposed 
probably that he went to play pool or poker 
with the town crowd. Sampson himself 
had not been guiltless, in his long full life, 
of seeking such joys once in a while. 

Had not Ellie, however, like her mother, 
been a busy and unsuspicious woman, she 
must have seen the growing antagonism 
that lay between her father and her hus- 
band. Will often enough was hangdog—eyes 
down, attitude sneaking. But underlying 
this attitude was triumph. Not at all like 
a chip on the shoulder. That might have 
been easier for the older man to endure. It 
was undersurface triumph; the sure feeling 
of the man who has the best cards in his 
hand—youth, more years, survival when 
the older man would be underground. As 
in the nature of events, Sampson would be 
first. 

Sampson soberly considered once or 
twice. He could marry again himself. No 
law against that. -He was too old to beget 
more children of his own. But a second 
wife—and stepchildren, say—would put a 
sort of spoke in the young man’s posylike 
wheel. But he pushed such thought aside. 
He was too old to share either his bed or his 
thoughts or his morning newspaper with 
another woman, Ellie’s mother being dead 
in body but not in his faithful old mind. 

Another season passed. Wheat, like 
other world autocrats, became too powerful 
and caused discord and talk of oversupply 
in. such high spots as Washington. Samp- 
son paid not so much attention to this as to 
certain small malicious hints given by such 
persons as Penelope Skinner, when they 
came to supper. Some day Ellie could not 
fail to be enlightened, he was heavily afraid. 

In her own youth Penelope Skinner had 
been a belle who took too many years to 
choose what apple she would pick from the 
husband tree, and found at last that only 
withered fruit was left for her choice. It 
had soured her. She was not a rare type. 
Her rather thin nose drooped. Her thin 
chin quivered sometimes with the joy of 
what her gray head held. 

Under her spiteful hard smile one night, 
Will sat red-faced and got away from the 
table with unmannerly haste. To town. 
Sampson fancied that Ellie drooped a little 
when he had gone. One never knew how 
much a sensible, observant woman saw—or 
guessed. Some women hide things. Ellie’s 
mother was never one to brawl. 

“T guess Will’s been a lot of help to you 
since he. married Ellie,’ Penelope said 
mincingly to Sampson. 

“Yes,”’ grunted Sampson discouragingly. 
Then, at sight of Ellie’s lifted eyes, he 
added heartily, ‘‘Fine. He’s done fine.” 

Under his heavy old gray eyebrows he 
hated Penelope. She could hardly have 
failed to read them. Her faint cough was 
half an unpleasant small laugh. 

“Will went to Chicago last year to 
handle the wheat,” said Ellie. “‘He made 
good friends with all the jobbers.” 

“That so?’’ said Penelope. “‘ Your cur- 
rant jell, Ellie, ain’t hardly as good as your 
ma’s.”” Pause. ‘‘Did Will go to town for 
something you needed?” 

“Yes,’’ Sampson replied. ‘‘T wine.’ 

Sampson drove Penelope home later. 
Alone with that unfearing old man whom 
she had known too many years, she twit- 
tered inoffensively. They drove fast. A 
storm threatened. The air was close. 

The storm did not break for several days. 
The air hung like a stifling blanket, wearing 
men’s tempers. Sampson heard Ellie one 
day tell the children not to mind when 
grandpa was cross; he was getting old. 

Unhappily he walked away, out of hear- 
ing. Well, he was peevish. No denying. 
Dora and Buddy would remember him 
so, carry through their little lives a picture of 
crabbed old age. And it was not his fault— 
not his. And he could have put another 
print on their impressionable minds—a 
picture of triumphant old age, of pagan 
content in life and pagan joyous acceptance 
of what lay beyond life. Instead of this— 
this querulous endurance of the down years 
to death! Because of Will Tanly! He 
would like to shake him like a rat. 

The storm came one night. Lightning 
and thunder played dice with maple trees 
and swaying corn. One of the oak trees 
was struck too. Asif a knife had sliced it in 
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half, one part lay on the ground; the otlr 
still rooted and branched stood with 
white heart exposed, as bare as a me] 
lath. ' 
Sampson frowned at the news. He (j 
not care to walk across to see in pers), 
And since a dead or dying tree was i 
something to be easily dismissed from 5 
mind, he gave orders that it should be |; 
Ey delay. | 
ill was overseeing the five-passen: 
car overhauled. He had been tol town if 
night before, been caught in the rain, oj 
the engine was water-soaked. Danch j; 
Finn was doing the work under his ord; . 
They came to sharp words after a wh. 
So old Henery later reported. Danch fii; 
down the tools and sulked into the ba. 
Henery, with a view to averting troul 
sent him to attend to the tree. SS 
From the south porch Sampson wate | 
him go with the ax. Sampson he: 
dozed off toward noon. He had not si: 
well for several nights because of the e]- 
trically close atmosphere. No one hi. 
While he slept Will went after D 


Danch’s ax was ringing. Ofa 
poston a he was not inclined to « 
another job and run back to the old one, ; 
Will’s angry behest. He was ie 
saying this, of course. Will ee of 
turn, although as a matter of fact the lat: 
had been in a bad humor all me 

The storm had not cleared t 
phere. Humidity was rolling back, 
brief slack. Finally the Finn reft 
obey Will. » 

Will told him in that case te 
get off the place. He hit anoth 
blow or so at the tree and ob 
freely shouted opinion of his em 

Will went on back to the house 
Danch followed. When Sampson had 
lunch and was puttering about the 
fruit and orchards, looking at the ¢ 
inflicted by the storm, he began to won; 
if the tree had come down. wee) 

He went into the house and g 
glasses. No, it was still stan 
questioned old Henery, who told 
had happened. 3 

The heat of the day increased. " 
again came up. Will started for’ 
children were taking their nap. 
sewing upstairs. Sampson be 
troubled about the tree. Da 
have left it so that it was a met 
passer-by. i 

So at last he rose and strode off to se 
person. All the men were busy; I 
call. one of them in from a field, 
miles off. a 

He strode ill-temperedly. What w 
in town for? Suddenly the old 
tired of life and human relations’ 
haps the heat affected him undul 
denly to him it seemed a great 
that men had to die and strong 
vigor, and decay and come to enue 
man lived at all. That physical respons 
his to life, which had ever been so ai 
permeating, had unexpectedly weakeil. 
What had it all amounted to? He 
nothing but a worn-out machinegor f 
in some mysterious factory and now ti/@ 
junked. Ellie and the children would gW 
old too— grow weary of life. Will would i 
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out his petty, shifty course with as m/! 
profit in the end as better men. ; 

The sweat beaded his big forehead by 1 
time he reached the tree. At sight of i! 
swore. It was so chopped that, giver!” 
extra gust of the rising wind, it would ¢ 
down. A man like Danch, no matter v#! 
his provocation, knew better than to lve 
a tree in that condition. a: 

But Sampson had neglected to brinj® 
ax. And the Finn had taken his back tc 


pecting passer-by. It 
Beade’s habit of life to do what 
be done, not what was expedient. | 
Then, as he turned, he saw Will > 
proaching on a half run, with his | at 
flushed and furtive. His light summer 
blew out a little in the wind. It wasa™ 
coat, and he wore a new knitted silk t: - 
Sampson paused brusquely. The @™ 
mulation of half a dozen causes of bad 
per totaled large. And at that mome 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
cight sight of a white glittering pin on the 
gund, directly in the shadow of the tree. 

[t was white metal set with glass bril- 
lints. Too cheap to belong to Ellie. 

Ellie had money to buy good jewelry. 
)t such trash as may be on display in the 
tyvdry showcase of a hair-dressing parlor. 

Will spoke. 

_‘T—I eame back to see the tree.”’ 

‘You are lying,’’ said his father-in-law 
dpassionately. “‘You had an idea you 
nzht’ve dropped that pin.” 

Vill reddened; but he did not move to 
pk it up. 

‘What of it?” at last he said sullenly. 
“ast night a woman in—in town I gave a 
li to dropped it in the car.” 

jampson, as has been said, was in a bad 
hnor—tired, warm. In his more judicial 
nments he would have reflected that Ellie 
yuld not think of divorcing Will, even for 
sing cause. There were the children. 
Phaps Sampson himself, even at this 
ary moment, did not believe that the 
wnan actually meant enough to his son- 
iraw to do Ellie lasting hurt. 

Sut abruptly he stepped toward the pin, 
aif to secure it for future use. The wind 
blv more stiffly at the moment. Will 
gssed his intent, and likewise swiftly 
stoped forward. 

, sudden gust came. Sampson saw. Or 
hifelt. Years of intimacy with land and 
le breed a curious sentience in some men. 

Get back!”’ he shouted, even as sounded 
a w-r-ing break. 

jut at once he saw that the younger man 
w; startled into inaction. 

0, like a man to a child that has not 
sese enough to stir itself out of peril, he 
sping across to push Will backward. But 
ihtree had a dreadful speed, as if it were 
a dng of purpose. 

ampson was conscious presently of a 
nave, surprised thought. ‘“‘ Me—to be took 
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In2mnities, he lived up to it along the line 
of ‘ast resistance—at the cost of powerless 
Rusia, gladly recognizing annexations and 
in¢mnities to anyone who could show him 
hisist. Having proclaimed sacred the right 
of 1e people to self-determination, he im- 
mately destroyed this right as soon as the 
ba mets were in his hands. Having turned 
thicourse of the ship of state toward the 
imiediate realization of socialism, he in- 
statly shifted it round to the founding of a 
ne\ capitalistic eeconomy—as soon as he 
o upon the cannon of the Kronstadt 
insrrection. More than once or twice he 
denunced as a folly and a mistake that 
whh the day before he had proclaimed as 
an nfailing truth for sake of which he had 
desroyed a hundred thousand men. 

first step had been the calling of the 
Costitutional Assembly and the abroga- 
tid‘of capital punishment. But he put the 
Costitutional Assembly to flight as soon 
4S 2 saw that the Bolsheviki had not re- 
reeved a majority in it, and he made 
cayal punishment an everyday occurrence 
in lissia. His plan of bread monopoly cost 
theives of millions of Russian peasants, 
anchis unexpected abjuration of his plan 
ne splained with cynical frankness: 
_ “fwe do not immediately, by telegraph, 
fim all of a change in our political course, 
we re lost.” 


Dread of Vengeance 


i 

Enatics and prophets do not speak like 
‘ha, This is the voice of a man who trem- 
olesonly for his worldly power. Neither 
wasie a hero, inspiring others by his per- 
30M} courage. Napoleon on the Bridge 
of #eola and Lenine behind the twenty- 
sev locks of the Kremlin—what irrecon- 
‘ae images! Nothing proves that he was 
notimply a coward. He sent others into 
the nost dangerous places, but his own 
acévas never illuminated by the lightning 
of Sots in the tempest of street battles. 
Whie arms and bullets spoke Lenine hid, 
speared, masqueraded his face, dressed 
4S dvoman. After the attack on him by 
the infortunate Fanny Kaplan he seques- 
ere, himself entirely behind the Krem- 
Is; and if perforce on a specially 
n occasion he appeared on the plat- 
| he was always surrounded by an 
mphetrable crowd of evident and secret 
ike . The people could see their idolized 

‘ead! only from afar. 
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by a tree.’ It was as if an old friend had 
struck him. He had gone face downward, 
knees crumpled, the tree across his shoul- 
ders. Will, who twice had lunged to and 
fro in terror, was hit backward; taken 
across the chest, face upward. His left leg 
twisted over Sampson’s right and heavier 
limb. Sampson was nearer the stump. 

Some trifle kept them from instant 
death. 

Perhaps a last toughness of wood at cir- 
cumference. Or two bodies instead of one 
stayed a little the impact. Through the 
pain of crushed bones Sampson presently 
had two dull thoughts. The state road di- 
verted nearly all traffic from these ruttier 
ways. And all his men were working in far 
fields or had gone to town. 

His voice did not carry for help. That 
pressure! Will beside him was sending 
forth merely little, awful whispers. Both 
soon gave over the ineffectual calls. They 
looked at death, and knew so. 

' After an interval Sampson reflected that 
his son-in-law’s slighter body must know 
an infinitesimal fraction of lesser pressure 
because his own heavier frame lay along- 
side and resisted the weight on both. He 
turned his face, mashed into the leaf mold, 
a_ little sidewise and managed to utter, 
“Will, you’re—littler. Maybe—I can— 
lift—half inch. So you can—crawl—free.”’ 

“Ah ——” A convulsive, hopeful move- 
ment of the other’s body was the reply. 
Sampson relaxed a moment to gain breath. 
Then he forced up the wide shoulders that 
once had been powerful enough to bear a 
bullock and still had strength. The other 
moved—made a curious, straining, snake- 
like wriggle—made an inch toward —— 

Then Will ceased to move. 

“Hurt—too—bad, Will?” with difficulty 
Sampson asked anxiously. 

A shake of head; slow, determined. 

““Tree—fall—heavier—on you’’—pause— 
“if —I—crawl out.”’ 


(Continued from Page 29) 


Did he have that iron will of which peo-. 
ple, themselves devoid of will power and 
ready to grant supernatural attributes 
to anyone who would bend their necks, 
shouted so much? 

No! Will is inflexibility and unyielding- 
ness. But he was not only unable to carry 
through his intentions; neither could he 
control his supporters even when it grew 
evident that they were destroying the en- 
tire venture by their corruption, graft and 
license. 


Al Man of Blood 


Was he the greatest criminal? Objec- 
tively, yes. No man ever caused humanity 
so much suffering, and he was the inciter to 
all the crimes perpetrated by the Bolshe- 
viki and the dark masses of the people. It 
was at his word that they plundered, 
violated—he knew it, wanted it. But sub- 
jectively he was not a criminal. Personally 
he killed no one, robbed no one—and would 
hardly have been capable of that. When he 
cast his criminal slogans into the crowd he 
did not have in mind his personal gain; he 
did not seek material goods; and he lived 
as simply at the height of his power as he 
would have lived if he had remained an 
ordinary journalist. 

Precisely this surrounded him with a 
legendary halo in the eyes of the people. 
They idealized him as they never had 
idealized the Czar, sincerely believing that 
the communists kept from Lenine the truth 
concerning their suffering—even as the 
officials had formerly kept it from the 
Czar. They believed him to be personally a 
just, good and responsive man, loving the 
poor; and all their hate they poured on the 
comrade commissars, the tovarishi. 

But Lenine’s sin was worse than the 
pitiful sin of ignorance. Precisely, Lenine 
was the soul of Bolshevism, the living per- 
sonification of its horrors. In his brain were 
born those ideas which destroyed life and 
human beings. Their bloody slogans were 
his personal expressions, even the famous 
Rob the Robbers. Precisely he demanded, 
“No clemency for the enemies of the revo- 
lution!’’ And as enemies he considered all 
who thought otherwise than he. Lenine 
and no other drew the bloody course of 
Bolshevism. To him belonged the program 
of the Red Terror. 

Was hea demon? No; he lacked entirely 
the demoniac drunkenness of ferocity for 
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“May—be.”” Sampson was surprised and 
was made impatient. ‘Don’t mind.” 

The reply was almost inaudible. ‘‘—— 
couldn’t endure—remember—all—my life.’ 

Involuntarily Sampson relaxed. He 
whispered, ‘‘ You’re a coward, Will!” 

A whimper of assent. ‘‘Afraid—mem- 
or ” 


we 

Out of the closed eyes tears ran down. 
Sampson saw them on the purpling segment 
of cheek within his twisted line of vision. 

The contest followed. Sampson heaved 
his shoulders, commanding the other to 
take advantage. Will lay inert. ~ 

Inert—until shoulders at last weakened. 
Sampson sobbed at the last, in his impa- 
tience. What foolishness this was on Will’s 
part. It was true that far down under the 
impatience with Will ran something warm 
and glad, something that he would take out 
sometime, somewhere, when he had oppor- 
tunity, and meditate over happily. But 
where that sometime or somewhere might 
be—Sampson wished that he could have 
told Ellie—told her Will was all right— 
that woman didn’t matter. 

A mother quail waddled from the ad- 
joining wheat field. A red ant crawled over 
Sampson’s hand, knuckled resolutely into 
the earth. The old generous shoulders at 
last gave over, unable to strain upward. 
The low wedge of sky within his range of 
sight darkened—went away. 


As the sky went away old Henery and 
others came running. Old Henery, too, 
was sentient. A mile away he had heard a 
faint crash which seemed untoward. Or 
perhaps the land gods had repented in the 
end; conceded to flesh and bones a boon 
earned by spirit. 

Jim the hobo said that the Beade place 
didn’t miss the rain that following month, 
because in his joy over having been in time 
old Henery cried so long that he dampened 
a thousand acres. 


Tile DEAT OF LENINE 


the sake of ferocity: He destroyed lives, 
but he experienced no personal bitterness 
against those whom he destroyed. All that 
he did, he did for the cause; and one must 
confess, to be fair, that at the bottom of his 
activity lay the striving for humanity’s 
happiness. He made mistakes; he was in 
the grip of a Utopia; he led the world to- 
ward an abyss; but he imagined that he led 
it to the bright kingdom of communist 
brotherhood, the paradise of labor. True, 
he was a despot by nature; but his des- 
potism rooted in him the firm conviction 
that he alone knew the truth. He was not 
even eager for honor in the coarse sense of 
the word. The showy side of power did not 
attract him. He dreamed of being the 
leader of humanity, but of this all dream 
who consider themselves prophets and be- 
lieve in the infallibility of their ideas. 
Thus, not a genius, not a fanatic, not a 
hero, not a criminal, not a demon and not 
a seeker of honors—what, then, was he? 
Wherein lay the secret of his fatal power? 


Was Lenine Mad? 


The autopsy of Lenine disclosed terrible 
destruction in his brain. It is difficult, of 
course, to determine at what moment the 
destructive poison entered it. Only toward 
the very end obvious disturbances revealed 
themselves, in the specific failure of speech, 
in the continuous and automatic repetitions 
of the same sentences and words. Those 
who heard his last speech had a sensation 
as though there were in his brain actually a 
nail around which his thoughts pivoted 
helplessly. From the very nature of his 
illness one could conclude that it had lasted 
for many years. 

The history of Lenine’s sickness explains 
much in the history of Bolshevism, granted 
that we regard things in the materialistic 
spirit which the Bolsheviki themselves 
strive to supply for every ideology. In any 
case, Lenine before 1902 and Lenine after 
1902 are different men. Apparently that 
year was the year of some internal crisis. 
At that moment Lenine suddenly very 
curtly and brusquely changed, turning 
from the methods of pure social democracy 
to methods of a conspiratory and terroristic 
character. 

Between 1905 and 1907 he conceived the 
program of revolutionary activity which 
he later on put into effect. But only after 
the outbreak of the World War and of the 


betrayed 


Their first conversation 
betrayed the fact that 
she was not fastidious. 


T a distance she 
had appeared 
unusually neat, im- 
maculate. But upon 
their first face-to-face 
meeting he discover- 
ed that her teeth were 
not clean. And he 
soon lost interest. 

So many people 
overlook this one 
matter of fastidious- 
ness. And do so in 
spite of the fact that 
in conversation the 
teeth arethe one most 
noticeable thing 
about you. 

Notice today how 
you, yourself, watch 
another person’s 
teeth when he or she 
is talking. If the teeth 
are not well kept they 
at once become a 
liability. 

Listerine Tooth Faste cleans 
teeth a new way. Our chem- 
ists have discovered a polish- 
ing ingredient that really 
cleans without scratching the 


enamel—a difficult problem 
solved. 


You will notice the im- 
provement even in the 
first few days. And you 
know it 1s cleaning safely. 

So\ the makers of 
Listerine, the safe anti- 
septic, have found foryou 
also the really safe denti- 
frice. 

What are your teeth 
saying about you today? 
LAMBERT PHAR- 
MACTL «CO. Saini 
EGG AAS. A: 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


Large Tube—25 cents 
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Russian revolution did he completely dis- 
close his idealistic madness. This creates 
the picture of an uncontrollable conflagra- 
tion. 

_ “The monster did not show its claws at 
once,”’ wrote a Russian historian-journalist. 

But this monster was the monster of in- 
sanity which gradually devoured the brain 
of Lenine until he flamed up wholly, the 
torch of a world’s social revolution. 

Contemporary science is not able to estab- 
lish definite boundaries between ‘‘genius”’ 
and “psychic abnormality.”” But the au- 
topsy of Lenine established beyond doubt 
that he had been psychically abnormal long 
before he became openly insane. He was 
on the direct way to complete madness, and 
only the deviation of the process to the 
direction of the motor centers, putting an 
end to his life, saved him from it. 

But despite all this, this man was the 
spiritual and actual leader of a mighty 
political party which had downtrodden the 
Russian people and threatened the whole 
world. This party slavishly followed him, 
recognizing him as an infallible authority. 
Seen in this light, if 2 plus 2 equals 4 is still an 
axiom, we cannot doubt but that a mentally 
abnormal man inspired, founded and di- 
rected the communist movement. A lunatic 
in the role of a leader of a political party, 
dictator of a huge land, unlimited master 
of one hundred and fifty million men— 
what a phantasmagoria! The question of 
how he could have such power over not only 
millions of ignorant Russian workmen and 
peasants but also over the majority of not 
stupid people, frequently of European edu- 
cation, seems to form an unsolvable riddle. 

The riddle seems unsolvable, however, 
only so long as we attempt to solve it by 
applying to the personality of Lenine all 
kinds of heroic epithets and endow him 
with supernatural power. It suffices merely 
to shift the center of gravity from the per- 
sonality of the leader to the psychology of 
the masses and groups which followed him, 
and the riddle solves itself. 

Human life has long ago assumed such 
a form that the great majority of human 
beings consider themselves unjustly ex- 
ploited, dejected and despoiled. When the 
faith of the people in religious creeds prom- 
ising them justice beyond the grave slowly 
became destroyed, humanity lost all con- 
solation and justification for the existing 
order of things. One longing only—the 
gaining of concrete earthly happiness then 
and there, and personally—took hold of 
men. At the same time envy, rage and a 
desire for vengeance grew up with mon- 
strous vigor. These savage instincts were 
strengthened by that war of unparalleled 
ferocity which fell with its burden on the 
downtrodden lower classes. 


The Gospel of Destruction 


The outbreak was inevitable, and logi- 
cally its predestined place of birth was a 
backward, half-barbarian country with a 
dark and unfree population who had suf- 
fered grievously during the war. History 
itself pointed to Russia—fortunately so for 
Europe, since in our still savage country 
Bolshevism assumed such horrid shapes 
that more cultured nations shrank back 
from it in horror. If the social revolution 
had made its appearance in a more civilized 
country, and had not disclosed its gruesome 
face en plein, the conflagration might have 
spread over the whole world. 

Bolshevism is looked upon as a typically 
Russian product. This is wrong. Bolshe- 
vism is the expression of emotions and 
instinets which exist wherever there are 
exploiters and exploited, rich and poor, 
fortunate and unfortunate. 

The masses are everywhere cruel and 
coarse. But they are also dull and stupid. 
They see no way out and are incapable of 
seeking paths. Fear, habit and obedience 
hold them back. They need a leader. 
There were leaders, but they shrank back 
aghast before the threatening perspective 
of a universal upheaval. Though openly 
preaching the need for the destruction of 
the whole old world, they dared not pro- 
nounce the final word, dared not rouse the 
elements and wade through blood. Help- 
lessly and hypocritically they blundered 
among the contradictions of their theories 
and their practice. 

They praised the revolution and feared 
it, called on the proletariat to struggle, but 
kept them from power. They incited class 
hatred, but preached fraternity. With one 
hand they held a burning torch to the 
powder magazine, with the other they 


quenched it with the waters of cold reason. 
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A man was needed whom no horrors w 
terrify—neither mountains of dead nor ; 
of blood, neither rivers of tears nor ger: 
destruction, neither outrage to all that é 
hold sacred nor the ruin of culture. () 
an irresponsible being, a madman, | 
morally insane, could do all this—and || 
sent him. 

Always with the fixed, sly, malic 
smile of the lunatic, his brain seething \| 
diseased ideas, uncontrolled like a de 
and wily like a beast, came Lenine. A; 
and only in the fact that his mania ,; 
cided with the dark instincts of the m:, 
and the secret desires of their leaders, 
the whole secret of his success and witch | 

All things are relative in the world, || 
dom and truth are relative. Men 
take for wisdom and truth that w! 
need, which coincides with t 
tions, pleases them. 

Look at those whom Lenine | 
pedestal and who enthusiastically 
him! At the bottom, ignorant m 
workingmen embittered by exp! 
and Russian peasants greedy foi 
higher up, all kinds of hidden a 
criminal thieves, assassins, looters, 
rats, grafters, deserters, crooks a 
phemers; still higher, inte 
venturers, associated with a 
Utopian fanatics or persons of 
Kedrov or Djerjinsky; and 
their tragic jester, universal 
liar, Zinoviev, and their B 
minutes’ make, Trotzky. 


Bolshevist Theories Ex; 


To these people Lenine natur 
seem mad, since he in his i 
ness appeared to them the 
fication of all that lay hidde 
of their own souls but was | 
expression on one side by 
and by their sane reason 
Lenine alone dared to step on 
human morality, and in this li 
of his power over them. 

Lenine died. 

There exists a widespread 
death came too late and can 
any actual effect on the fate 
tion and the power of the § 
dence of this they refer to 
Lenine had already long abse 
from government work and 
same, there had been no ca 
think that the machinery 
power has grown sufficiently s 
pense with its chief. That y 
if the goal of the revolution 
the creation of a Soviet po 
power was considered a mi 
not an end. In the eyes of th 
goal of the revolution lay no 
destruction of the old but als 
tion of a new structure, based 
righteousness and economic pro} 

As long as the Soviet power was 
carrying out the first part of 
its activities coincided with the m 
the masses. But the people have é 
weary. They have shed blood, have 
stroyed everything, have satisfied | 
thirst for looting and retaliation; anc! 
time has come when they will demar| 
the Bolsheviki the fulfillment of the se 
half of the program. The Soviet powe’ | 
remain strong and a recognized go)’ 
ment of the people only if it can ¢} 
really a better, new way of life. 

Alas, long before the death of 
became obvious that Bolshevism had a 
but no future. It revealed that not 0 
these men who had so nonchalantl)’ 
sumed the rdle of the deste hac, 
slightest notion of what he should ¢) 
after the destruction of the old. — 
bright kingdom of the workers”’ becan) 
empty phrase without a real meaning. 

In the meantime the people perl 
terrible famine destroyed millions, bl) 
uprisings multiplied and grew. Life | 
orably made its demands. A panic |: 
among the Bolsheviki. It was then’ 
Lenine presented his ‘‘new economic) 
icy””—a return to the old path as 
only means of getting off a dead t' 
Clearly, by returning to the old orde! 
Soviet power signed the bankruptcy | 
ideology, and from then on the questio) 
bound to arise among the masses, W1 
Bolsheviki and not others?” — 

Since the dream of a blissful commu 
state had been postponed indefinitely | 
those in power were occupied solely 1 
reéstablishment of what had_ beer’ 
stroyed, it seemed proper that ot + | 

(Continued on Page 8 ) 
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FULL-SIZE 
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ALLOON TIRE 


Applied Promptly at Lowest Cost 


Firestone pioneered and developed the full- 
size Balloon Cord. Heavy financial invest- 
ment was necessary in research and experi- 
mental work. Millions of miles of supervised 
tests were made on motor cars and taxicabs. 
For Firestone was determined to evolve a tire 
that would get the best results from the low 
pressure principle—a tire capable of with- 
standing heavy strains and ceaseless flexing. 
Firestone Dealers everywhere are ready with 
standardized sizes of full-size Balloons and the 
correct wheel and rim equipment for quick, 
inexpensive changeover. 


Balloon Type Tires that are being offered to 
fit your present wheels are not full-size bal- 
loons. For clearance reasons they must be 
smaller in cross-section, and being smaller 
they require greater air pressure and heavier 
sidewalls. 


Firestone has demonstrated that in order to 
give the millions of American motorists the 
full advantages of this remarkable tire develop- 
ment, it was necessary to compensate for the 
increase in the size of the tire by reducing the 
size of the wheel. This provides sufficient 
body and fender clearance, to maintain gear 
ratios and to prevent loss of power. 


The changeover to full-size Balloon Cords 
can be quickly accomplished by a special 
wheel equipment which the Firestone Rim 
Division has designed, developed and is 
manufacturing in quantity for the cars listed 
below. Only the rims and spokes of your old 
wheels are removed. Hubs, brake bands and 
all other parts remain unchanged. 


Until you have ridden on Balloon Gum- 
Dipped Cords you cannot realize the great 
forward stride Firestone has made in motor- 
ing comfort, safety and car conservation. 
You get equal mileage, or better, than from 
regular cord tires. Gasoline consumption 
averages less. Vibration is reduced to a 
minimum, prolonging the car’s life and 
largely relieving it of squeaks and rattles. 


Once you have experienced these and other 
advantages you will never be without full- 
size Balloon Cords. You, too, will add your 
approval to that of thousands of motorists 
and many prominent car makers who have 
adopted them. 


Drive your car to the nearest Firestone 
Service Dealer. He will make the change- 
over in record time and at moderate cost. 


Below Are Listed the Full-Size Balloon Tires Recommended for Your Car 
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Size 6.20 
64” tire 
to fit 20 and 21” wheels 


Size 5.25 
5\4” tire 
to fit 21” wheel 


Size 7.30 
74" tire 
to fit 20” wheel 


Size 4.40 
4%" tire to 
 =$it 21” wheel 


Ford Auburn—6-43— (Except Hupmobile— American Anderson Lexington Apperson Packard Eight : 
Sedan) oe ; (Except Sedan) Rage bee Sedan caetty STALE < Bay State—128’”W.B. Packard Twin 6 fy 

ick 4 Cyl er ewe uburn 6— armon xcep 2 : 

Chevrolet 490 Cee aL Grand Kelsey ie —— Beauty 6 ope a at Cyl.—7 Pass. sha 5 
= Liberty—(Except arley oon 6— eerless 4 

Overland ener hae: sedan) Bay State—121” W. B. Nash 6 Case V. Y. & W. Premier : 
WE t axwe rewster Oldsmobile 1919-1923 Chandler Sedan Princeton = 

Gray Sere ge det Monee. ute Soe Packard Six Cole Pierce-Arr : 
UE Moon 6-40 (All Ex- (Except 7 Passenger) pijjot E Ow 5 

Star eee xcept cept Sedan) Case—Model xX Premier (Except 7 Pass.) Cunningham Revere = 
Nash 4 Cylinder almers Reo Daniels Roamer : 

a : 
Deets Cylinder ap ealaipe cae keys SEutagea (All Except R. “& V. Knight (Except Dorris Rolls-Royce : 

Elcar—4-40 Overland Red Bird Chrysler Ae eg oe ty Dusenberg R. & V. Knight : 

: Essex Rollin Columbia Sedan Stearns Knight—4 Cyl Dupont Closed Stearns Knight 6 cyl. : 
} Franklin— Open Seneca Davis Dodge Sedan Sterling-Knight Haynes—Large Studebaker Big Six x 
Gardner Studebaker Light 6 Dupont Open 2 Laf. u : 

Durant 6 Cylinder Stephens—82, 83, 84, 92, afayette -&S. : 

Ble seo ca 50903 98 12, 245, 16,24 Lincoln Stephens—85, 86, 95, : 

i ‘ ; j ] tudebaker Specia Six Locomobile 97, 18, 26, 27 : 
Pick out your car in this list and make a note of the Bistan ia. Fite State 69 OMeatG ae 
size of Balloon Tire you should have. Insist upon Haynes—Small_ ee ee elie Naren Saaae Ritedae Huryea : 
the Full-Size Balloon which assures you maximum Hupmobile one Wills St. Claire Mercer Willys-Knight (7 pas- : 
Jordan King Willys-Knight (Except 7 National senger Sedan) : 

comfort, safety and economy. Kissell Kline passenger Sedan) Ogren Winton : 


| 
ne ae MR er. le aR a IRIS es, roel Si Ade 
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_ BALLOON GUM-DIPPED CORDS 


| The Original Low Pressure Tires 
“RUBBER 


LNERICA SHOULD .PRODUCE 


ITS OWN 
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DILL 


INSTANT-ON 


\ Dust-and-Valve Cap 


Just catch the cap on the 
valve stem with one or 


two turns — 


om then push down as far as 
the cap will go— 


3 another turn. or two to 


tighten and it’s done. 


Of in a wink—on again just as quickly. 
That’s the way Instant-on works. It’s valve 
cap and dust cap combined. Saves time and 
lots of trouble. Saves tires too, because it 
simplifies proper inflating. 


Invaluable on balloon tires—not alone for its 
convenience but because it seals the valve 
stem against leaks. 


Many car manufacturers provide Instant-ons 
as standard equipment. If your car is not 
equipped, get a set from any dealer. Five 
in a box—$1.00 (23.2). 

By mail, postpaid, if your dealer cannot supply you. 


THE DILL MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufactured in Canada by The Dill Manufacturing Co., of Canada Ltd., Toronto 


ae 


The Dill 
Improved 
Valve Inside 


Looks different and is 
different. Made with 
swiveled top and pro- 
tected,enclosed spring, 
reducing wear and 
preventing leaks. 


Price 30c for 
a box of five 


Tire Valves 
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(Continued from Page 80) 

capable and efficient should engage in the 
task. The new economic policy came as a 
conclusive evidence that there was no need 
of a Soviet power and the dictatorship of 
the communists. The fate of the utterly 
confused Bolsheviki might have been sealed 
had not Lenine, whose abnormality lifted 
him beyond the reach of normal human 
emotions, preserved entirely his sang-froid, 
which hypnotized his disciples into the 
reassurance that things were not so hope- 
lessly reduced ad absurdum as they seemed, 
and that at the right moment the beloved 
leader would speak once more and would 
guide Bolshevism back to the straight road 
of socialism. 

Those who do not realize that Lenine’s 
demise was a catastrophe do not compre- 
hend the meaning of events and the sig- 
nificance of Lenine. As an incompetent 
diagnostician perceives the danger only 
after the illness has turned into agony, they 
do not understand that often the very 
nature of a disease foretells a fatal out- 
come. Now the absence of the leader has 
brought the Bolsheviki face to face with 
the necessity of at last giving themselves a 
complete account of what would have to 
follow. Their chief commander departed 
just as the enemy’s positions had all been 
taken and the generals were facing the 
question as to where and for what purpose 
they should direct their armies. Till then 
all had blindly followed the red flag in a 
madman’s hand. 


No Leader, No Program 


He had spoken of the need of destruction; 
they had destroyed. He had spoken of 
pitiless war on the enemies of the revolu- 
tion; they had shed blood in streams. He 
had shouted, ‘“‘Rob the robbers!” They 
had plundered. He had considered a new 
economic policy necessary; they had formed 
a new economic policy. Always and ever 
they had maintained that after this their 
leader would present them with other poli- 
cies—and they had paid no heed to the 
future. But since the leader has gone, this 
future has come close upon them and has 
become the present. The iron laws of ne- 
cessity have demanded that they give 
immediate and positive answers to a thou- 
sand positive questions, at the head of 
which stands the chief question—What is 
the sense and purpose of a dictatorship of 
the party?, 

To this question not one of them has 
been able to give an answer, and each of 
them realized by then that henceforth he 
would have to solve the problem of recon- 
struction by himself and for them all. True, 
they still had the commandments of their 
leader, but those really concerned the past; 
and each of them, furthermore, understood 
them in his own way. Problems which 
hitherto had been decided by the sole word 
of Lenine now must be decided by the 
clashing of the opinions of many, none of 
whom had prominence because all were 
equal in having no program, and could haye 
none. Disputes and struggle for power 
arose among the Soviet chiefs. 

Comrade Preobrajensky was right when 
he cried out to Kamenev during the Moscow 
sessions, “Why are you always saying 
‘Lenine! Lenine’? Lenine was Lenine, but 
what kind of authority are you?”’ 

These Moscow sessions unmasked the 
sophistication of Bolshevism altogether. 
The defenders of the government policy 
and the opposition were in one and the 
same position. The defenders could not 
explain what they defended and the op- 
position could propose nothing new. Every 
word degenerated into reproaches, personal 
attacks. A struggle of personalities broke 


ee 
April 26, \ 
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_ out, much like the fatal confusion y, 


might start aboard a ship if the captair, 
been swept off by a wave and none 0] 
crew knew where to steer the course, Ne 
urges his advice then, each one commi4 
thinking he is the only one who know ] 
road to safety. 
Gradually this struggle among the cp 
began to involve the lower ranks of} 
party, as the leaders had to seek Suy 
and appealed to those who could set» 
dispute by force. This was a warnii |, 
the impending end. And the cause o} 
collapse was the disappearance of t} j 
responsible power named Nikolai Le, 
who, with the recklessness of the insane » 
gone forward and backward, it mat \ 
not to him, without reflecting or } 
ing upon life. This heedlessness wajn 
possible for the small, average men {¢ f 
before the logic of life, who had rem) |¢ 
behind in power. As long as Lenine ): 
alive the Bolsheviki could operate wil } 
name, and still hoped that he o ry 
might ascend the platform to proni\ 
the final and all-decisive word whic 4 
save all. 
The death of Lenine struck the pb: 
blow. With it vanished the last hope Oh 
wonder-working word which would je 
new horizons and new goals; | 
was most terrible of all, the 
restive. The people, rightly 
Lenine with Bolshevism on the one 
believed only in him; on the 
feared only him. Now they felt 
no longer was that terrible in 
might—Lenine—which stopped : 
that on top were only ordinary, 
hesitant men. They felt that tho: 
did not know themselves for 
existed and were losing their s 
dividing into dozens of hostile gr 
they felt that at the same tir 
strength and their own significance 
growing. ; vi 


Last Days of Bolshev 


In conclusion, without se 
foretelling the manner, I can 
following: 4 

Bolshevism and Lenine wer 
same thing. Bolshevism is mere 
tion. The death of Lenine is an ev) ¢ 
decisive significance, as it took the g im 
from under the Soviet power by dis¢ jin 
the bankruptcy of its ideals. The sl 
of it must be the complete break) ‘ 
the communist party into three pri |p! 
groups—reasonable men who, shaki 0 
the hypnosis, understand the necessi | ft 
a complete break with the commun va 
and the need for reéstablishing a 1 mi 
order; extreme Utopians who see sal tio 
in the return to the methods of belli re 
communism; and finally adventure’ Wh 
only want to seize the power faller rol 
the hands of the dead leader, | 

The struggle between these group dll 
sooner or later end in armed enco 'e 
since their differences are irreconcilal . | 
this struggle, consequently and nat all 
must be involved at first the rank ¢! t! 
of the party, then the red army and rall 
the masses of the people. Whoeve s 
prove the victor in this struggle, the 
will be the fall of the Soviet power ¢| tl 
destruction of Bolshevism. a 

But the process will be diffieult an 12 
ful. There will be street distur’ 1° 
plunder and murder. There will bh 
arrests and executions. The execu! 
sensing their ruin, will try to des 
advance all those in whom they 8 
possible rivals and ayengers for the \ 
stained past, and the lowest mast 
celebrate with pillage and plunder | 
red days of dying Bolshevism. — 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 30) 


1—the people you meet. I simply adore 
whing people. But speaking of people— 
yiear, where are the French? I haven't 
eone! The Paris Herald says the French 
ei the Ruhr. We did the sights the other 
gt, and in a perfectly terrible place, The 
ei Radish, who should we run into but 
oor and Mrs. Smagg! The last time we 
sthem was in St. Peters. And that re- 
is me—someone hoo-hooed to us in 
a)leon’s Tomb the other day, and it was 
‘ Fred Decker and her mother! There’s 
ic a thrill of the unexpected in Paris. 
te ete. 


~p-mber, On board the S. S. Miasmic 
dy dear ——: Although you'll see me 
mst as soon as you receive this I can’t 
ajanother minute to tell you that I am 
ygred—and to a foreigner! He’s Eng- 
shthough, which doesn’t seem quite so 
ven. J met him the first day out from 
heourg. Our boat is simply jammed 
itiforeigners—no Americans hardly, ex- 
piMrs. Clum and Irma. Isn’t it queer 
he we went all over Europe without 
eengany? Foreigners, 1 mean. They’re 
th coming over on missions for loans or 
mbhing, or lecture tours, or because 
4 are so few business opportunities in 
ure now. My Guthrie—his name is 
eciEdward Guthrie St. John Muffin— 
equing over to lecture. He doesn’t know 
hajon, but we are going to think up 
wa(hing before we dock tomorrow. There 
ads of attractive Frenchmen and 
alits on board too. Guthrie says any 
impr of his friends are already in the 
ati, as he calls them, and he’s sure you 
ustaave met some of them in Newport 
is mmer. Perhaps you were wise, dear, 
sti: home and meet the Europeans first, 
1d en perhaps come abroad later and 
e is countries. Although I’ve had a 
oncrful time, and it’s been awfully 
‘oa¢ning and all that, I really feel I 
ou! never have come to know the people 
Hope if it hadn’t been for this return 
ip. | Devotedly 
—Katharine Dayton. 


Anwering Yours of (Date Iitegibte) 


RI morning mail is here. I have your 
_ \varming letter ; 
I ks each word you penned, with ecstasy 


rout ; 

lovézach little word; I’d love them even 
(ee I 

If ould make them out. 


| 

our writing is as strange and dark as 
ndern art is; 

A npling trembling line, with curls and 

_ Uirls between, 

las, hat news is this! “Flinty,” you say 
” heart is, 

Or Wirty” do you mean? 


—. 


8Y NbON WHITE 


Inscrutable, the page yields not to my entreaty ; 
You speak in covered words of Delphic 
mystery. 
It looks as though you think that I am “such 
a sweety,”’ 
(Or “sweaty,” can it be?) 


Can “deary”’ be the word? I trust it is not 
6“ beery,”’ 
My whispers, not my whiskers, that linger 
in your ear; 
And do you find my verse so cheesy or so 
cheery, 
And am I deaf or dear? 


Your writing swoops and swirls, with no 
suggestion whether 
Taman“ awful slob” or only “ awful slow” ; 
Do you perhaps suggest that we should roam 
together 2 
Or is it double 0? 


My brain resembles now the Battle of Manila. 
Even your signature I study with dismay; 
Lola or Lena, Lisa or Lina, Laura, Lilla— 
Who are you, anyway ? 
—Morris Bishop. 


The Hebdomadal Martyr 


HATE to wear suspenders, 
But use them if it renders 
Suspenders Week more beautiful and sets 
my soul at peace; 
I make a thorough scrub week 
Of Take-a-Daily-Tub Week 
But lapse again to Saturdays when soapy 
slogans cease. 


A plan of life designing 
For civic-virtue dining, 
I watch the daily press to see what other 
people do; 
I’m strong for beets in Beet Week 
And during Eat-More-Meat Week 
My bills for steaks and cutlets please the 
butcher very much. 


I'm getting weaker weekly; 
Next week I dare not meekly 
Use up such strength as I have left to read 
a book a day; 
Instead of rationed fiction 
And death by grain constriction, 
Ill find a far unlettered place and sleep 
the time away. —Elias Lieberman. 


The Superbaby’s Nightcap 


WAS the witness of a very touching scene 

this evening. I saw Psyche McNally, 
the psychoanalytical mother, put her boy 
Havelock to bed. 

“And was Havelock a good little boy?”’ 
she asked. : 

“Yes, mother!’’ said the golden-haired 
angel. 

“And was Havelock’s subliminal self a 
good little boy?”’ 


“And Where Did You Say the Pain Was Worst, Mr. Hippo?”’ 
“In the Small of My Back, Doctor!’ 
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h - Paint - Varnish - Paint 
ch 


Varnish 
Paint | 


& j yf 
7 we i i r ip fog 


The Wall Paint You Can Wash 


that can be washed 


—Velumina- painted 


ELUMINA will give your walls that 

velvet, flat tone—a beautiful soft 
color that harmonizes perfectly with the 
rest of the room. 

But this wall can be washed. Plain sOap and 
water will remove all traces of dirt or grime. Even 
grease cannot get beneath the film that Velumina 
forms. Spots where little hands have been, the 
place where the davenport stood—a damp rag re- 
moves all trace of them. 


Architects and decorators recommend Velumina 
because it greatly aids in the perfect diffusion of 
light. It is ideal not only for homes, but for office 
and public buildings, schools and hospitals where 
sanitary walls are necessary and redecorating is 
impractical. 


Velumina comes in sixteen beautiful colors and 
white. It is a ‘‘Pittsburgh Proof Product.’’ You will 
find the same high standard quality in the other 
‘Proof Products,’’ among them Sun-Proof Paint, 
Pitcairn Waterspar Varnish and Banzai Enamel. 
Whatever you may need in the way of glass, paint, 
varnish and brushes the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company has a product that will exactly fit your re- 
quirements. For sale by quality dealers everywhere. 


Are you planning new hangings for the living-room? 
Send for the book ‘‘What to do and How fo do it’’— 


: e 
a guide to better homes. It answers scores of ques- : Paint | 
tions on home decoration and arrangement that crop \ : 


Varn. Pe Clee Conta hens ee Varnish | 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS Co. 
foe - Newark,N.J. 


GLASS - 
.Paint and Varnish Factories 


‘Manufacturers oe 
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The Taj Mahal—2o years in the building—but, when 

completed, the supreme achievement of Mohammedan art. 
OR twenty-two years we have had one ambition — 
to make the finest tires that can be built. We have 
never entered the race for big production. Quality 
has been our first consideration—always. The Victor- 
Springfield Cord is the supreme achievement of this con- 
tinued policy. It is the best tire we know how to build. 
Handled by exclusive Victor Dealers—one to a town. 
Look in your phone book under Victor-Springfield Tires. 


Balloon tires, or regular, according to the needs of the car 


THE Victor RUBBER COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, 


OuxuIo 
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“No, mother; I fear my subliminal self 
behaved in rascally fashion.” 

“Ah, well—subliminal selves will be sub- 
liminal selves! But you must learn to sub- 
liminate better. You will promise mother 
to try?” 

“T will try, mother—my best!’’ 

“And you will promise mother to read 
your little Freud primer every day?” 

“Yes, mother, I promise!” 

“And now before you go to bed, tell me: 
How much do you love mother?” 

“This much!”’ 

Little Havelock extended his arms half- 
way to indicate the moderation of his af- 
fection. 

“Good!” cried -Mrs. Psyche gladly. 
“My little son is totally devoid of vicious 
complexes! Now kneel down and say your 
prayers.” 


“God bless Mama— 
And Papa— 
And little Me— 
And shield this house— 
From all unnatural inhibitions — 
And wicked complexes. 


“That’s the good boy. Get under the 
covers now. Have you your pretty note- 
book and pencil? You have? Very well, 
then! Good night, dear. Profitable 
dreams!”’ —Cyril B. Egan. 


When Baseball Was in Flower 


1 DAYS of old when catchers bold, 

Contemptuous of harm or 

Too proud to ask to wear a mask, 
Disdained all body armor ; 

When those infield would never yield 
To sizzling liner’s power— 

In baseball then—why, men were men, 
And knighthood was in flower. 


When none would shove a fist in glove 
But-took ’em all barehanded, 

When batters quick with pudding stick 
On skull or baseball landed, 

When many bumps uncertain umps 
Received by bottle shower— 

In baseball then—why, men were men, 
And knighthood was in flower. 


While none can blame that now the game 
Is played much more politely, 
That players tough, on getting rough, 
Are banish-ed—and rightly, 
Still, though it’s wrong, one’s apt to long 
For former days’ remissness ; 
Knighthood of late has got the gate, 
For baseball is in business. 
—Fairfax Downey. 


DRAWN BY ROBIN 6. GROVE 


Tourist: How Far is it to Smithport? Native: Wal, Le’s See, it’s "Bout 20 mitlP 
the Ole River Road Where the Bridge is Washed Out; ’Bout 18 Mile Over the 
State Road Thet’s Closed; ’Bout 16 Mile on the Century Limited Thet fet | i! 

Here, and Jes’ a Speck Under 14 Mile as the Crow Flies 


April 26, | 


The Incomplete Poet — 


HEN I think of the blindness of 

And the various ailments of Poe, 

When I read mighty lines that were bu | 
Foundations of anguish and woe; 

I weep, for my only ambition | 

Ts that of surviving in song; 
Yet I’ve never employed a physician, 

For there’s never been anything wron 


No genius with whom I’m familiar 
Found health an assistance to fame.| 
There’s Thomas Carlyle—atrabiliar ; 
There’s Byron—incurably lame; 
And others you wot of, whose habits 
Were not all that habits should be— | 
Good health is for yokels and Babbitts, | 
And ad-copy writers, and me. 


With nothing to gnaw at my vitals, 
And nothing to shorten my rest, 
I fear my poetic recitals 
Will never be classed with the best. 
I yield, by compulsion and sadly, 
To the rigorous laws which compel 
The habit of writing so badly | 
Through feeling so damnably well! 
—Stoddard K:. 


The Bunny and the Bun 


ITH his ears along his back, 
gallopading run 
Came a hot, cross bunny for a hot cros i 


He ee hungry as a wolf and it wast 
Un, 

So the hot, cross bunny craved a hot di 
bun. ) 


Now the baker’s oven glowed, and ti 
was nearly done, 
And He het, cross bunny sniffed ao 
Un. 


“We are very much alike, if there’s virt ii 
pun,’ 
Said the hot, cross bunny to the hot eros i 


“Am I nicer than a cake or a tart oV 
Lunn? 
To the hot, cross bunny lisped the hoi 0 
bun. 


“You are sweeter than a rose, you an i 

than the sun!”’ 
Biohes the hot, cross bunny to the ho “ 
Un. 


f ‘ 


Then he ate her with a kiss; and irre i 
one 
Are the hot, cross bunny ana the hotero h 
—Arthur Guwiteri ii. 


. 
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Some old timers 


Thomas DeRusha. 
Forty-four years’ 
service, As a tool- 
maker he has ac- 
quired a name for 
great skill. 


Frank L. Wise. 
Forty-three years’ 
service. As foreman 
of several depart- 
ments, his wide 
knowledge has been 
a real contribution 
to the business. 


George E. Perlewitz. A. L. Salt. Forty- 


Forty-six years’ ser- 
vice. During all this 
‘time he has been 
building telephone 
jswitchboards—and 
building them better 
every year. 


William Miller. 
Forty-four years’ 
service. As a Cleri- 
cal Chief he has 
helped to improve 
our office procedure. 


a.” 


4 


Fred. W. Loehr. 
Forty-five years’ ser- 
vice. His long expe- 
rience plays no small 
part in the quality 
of Western Electric 
equipment. 


ORE than forty years ago these 

men began their life work with 
Western Electric. Today they are still 
at it—grown skilled in the service— 
your service, because they produce the 
telephones which you use. 


This record is typical of Western Elec- 
tric workers. Here men start young, 


stay young and work long. Here they, 


become expert. Here they catch the 
Guild spirit of the “old timers’’ and 
carry on that tradition of craftsmanship 
which has made Western Electric 
telephones the standard of the world. 


fe 


Lewis J. Simon. Forty- 
three years’ service. As 
skilled craftsman and 
foreman he has served 
well. 


R. A. Horn. Forty-one 
years’ service. During 
sixtéen of these he has 
been General Foreman 
of the insulating divi- 
sion. No wonder he is 
expert! 


three years’ service. 
Up from the ranks 
— office boy to Vice- 
President. 1924 
President of the 
Telephone Pioneers. 


Es beky Ss, 


Repay Cay Geet, 


W. Merz. Forty- 
two years’ service. 
He has served as 
operative, as fore- 
man and now is As- 
sistant Operating 
Superintendent, 


James Farrel]. Forty- 
one years’ service, part 
of which he has been 
the efficient foreman of 
the battery rogm. 
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In the little Swiss village it 
was not easy for a man to 
stick to his kitchen as Daniel 
Peter did. 


But he was determined to 
get the blend he knew could be 
produced. And day after day 
he tested and blended. 


And he got it—the Peter’s 
perfect blend! 


A rare flavor—still unique 
today—smooth and rich—a 
fine flavor that only Peter’s 
milk chocolate has. 


The same wonderful flavor 
you get in Peter’s today. 


And now, too, the Peter’s 
almond bar! With crunchy 
nuts—yet the original flavor 
intact. 

Peter’s is different—dis- 
tinctive—good. You’ll like 
the fine rare flavor of it. Ask 
for Peter’s today. 


Send 20 cents for the famous 
Peter’s assortment package—plain 
— almond — croquettes. Lamont, 
Corliss and Company, 129 Hudson 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


Peters 


High as the Alps le j 
in Quality i 
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HOW Wi EXPORT OUR CAPITAL 


Sometimes the whole character of indus- 
try in a certain country—and the very 
daily life of a people itself—is changed by 
the influx of American capital. Honduras, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala—their whole eco- 
nomic development in recent years is due 
largely to the activities of one great Amer- 
ican enterprise. This Yankee concern has 
established steamship lines, built docks 
and improved harbors, driven railways into 
the jungle, erected hospitals and ware- 
houses, reduced vast areas of wild land to 
cultivation—all that it might successfully 
peddle bananas from Maine to California. 
And, thanks to the long, tireless efforts of 
one of its officials—Minor C. Keith—we 
shall probably one day be able to ride on 
American rails from New York to South 
America. 

Many Americans follow our capital that 
leaves home. Just as many Englishmen mi- 
grated to America in the years when Lon- 
don money was building our railways, so 
now tens of thousands of Americans are 
living abroad, often grouped thick about 
the centers where American capital is 
heaviest. 

Adverting for a moment to the packers 
who quit our own open spaces to juggle 
with the hoofs, horns and tails of wild 
cattle in South America. Why did they in- 
vest abroad? You see why, more and more, 
every time you go to the Coast and ob- 
serve how irrigation and dry farming are 
encroaching on the open spaces. In many a 
once-wild cafion where the playful cowboy 
used to rope the coyote he has to ride care- 
fully now—or trample down the dahlias in 
some settler’s front yard. Maybe he can’t 
even sing his chanteys, or loudly cuss out a 
crazy steer, for fear of scaring some dry 
farmer’s baby. So the packers put their 
surplus in South America. Having put it 
there, it helps the Argentine, Paraguay, 
Uruguay to prosper the more; and the 
more they prosper the more of our manu- 
factured wares they buy. Again, then, our 
export of capital helps us export our goods. 

This year our investments abroad have 
dwindled enormously. Asin London, so in 
New York, investors preferred home issues. 
In London, in fact, some efforts to float for- 
eign securities failed. Such outside bonds 
as were sold here this year came mostly from 
Canada; a few came from Latin-America. 
Hardly any came from Europe, except from 
Switzerland and Norway. I asked a New 
York banker why. 


What We Spend Abroad 


“First,” he said, ‘‘an increasing amount 
of our surplus money has been put into tax- 
exempt bonds issued by our various states 
and cities, these often yielding a higher net 
return than foreign bonds. Then, during 
the early part of 1923, trade and industry 
here expanded so fast that a large share of 
the available capital was absorbed. The 
attention and energies of our bankers were 
given almost entirely to these home oppor- 
tunities. 

“Not many European bonds have been 
marketed here this year, because we’re wary 
of further European commitments till situ- 
ations like that in the Ruhr, in Italy and 
in the Levant have been cleared up. 

“During the investment boom a year or 
two ago we took care of the most pressing 
needs of South America. However, certain 
substantial funds have been advanced to her 
lately, these being for the most part short- 
time obligations. The fact that here, as in 
London, people at present seem to prefer 
home investments may be due to the fact 
that in foreign countries, all risks consid- 
ered, interest rates tend to approach British 
and American levels.” 

“And finally,’”’ said another banker, “‘an 
undue volume of Latin-American securities 
was dumped on us all at once. We need 
time to digest these.” 

About 1914 we were paying Europeans 
close to $250,000,000 a year interest on 
their investments here. Our tourists then 
were spending probably $170,000,000 abroad 
every season. Immigrants were sending 
home $150,000,000annually. Ournet freight 
charges paid to foreign vessels amounted to 
about $25,000,000. In toto, Uncle Sam 
paid to the rest of the world the snug sum of 
$600,000,000. But his fat exports helped 
absorb the shock. 

By 1922 we paid foreigners owning in- 
vestments here only about $100,000,000 in 
dividends and interest. Our tourists, on 
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the other hand, spent $300,000,000; immi- 
grant Poles, Greeks and Italians raised 
their homeland ante to $400,000,000. To 
this we must add what we actually spent 
for foreign securities and other investments, 
or about $963,000,000. All in all, we proba- 
bly paid out in 1922, according to the esti- 
mates of Professor Williams, of Harvard, 
nearly $600,000,000 more than we took in; 
that is, we then had an unfavorable balance. 

“But this phrase ‘unfavorable balance 
of trade’ is now utterly meaningless,” one 
well-known economist told me. ‘‘Suppose 
tourists, immigrants and charities like the 
Red Cross do spend and send $600,000,000 
or $800,000,000 a year abroad, that doesn’t 
mean we’re in the hole by that much; it 
may only show how prosperous we are.” 

And when we brag about any favorable 
balance, or wail about the loss of it, as the 
case may be, we must remember that, after 
all, the proceeds of the loans we make 
abroad usually go for goods bought here. 
To appreciate the huge extent to which the 
export of capital is represented by goods, 
we have only to recall that during the war 
we exported over $23,000,000,000 worth of 
goods; our favorable balance in that period 
was around $11,000,000,000. But this ex- 
cess was financed by credits granted here. 
We didn’t actually receive this money in 
gold; we imported maybe $1,000,000,000, 
but many of these bills have not been paid 
yet in any form. 


The Brazilian Coffee Loan 


A striking example of how American in- 
vestments in a certain foreign country may 
be depressed by subsequent financial ar- 
rangements there is shown by the recent 
Brazilian coffee loan. 

Coffee is the life of Brazil. If the coffee 
trade is upset, her whole financial system is 
thrown out of gear. This happened. Toa 
certain extent we are paying the fiddler— 
whose name is London banker. If New 
York were as old and wise as London, some 
say, it would probably have taken all of the 
coffee loan to protect its previous Brazilian 
investments. 

During the fat times of ’21 and ’22 we 
bought various bonds from Brazil to the 
tune of $100,000,000 and more. Some were 
government securities; some were .issued 
by the city of Rio, and $25,000,000 worth 
of 7 per cent bonds were sold to us at 9614 
by the Brazilian Central Railway for elec- 
trification work. Incidentally, it was under- 
stood that a large part of the proceeds from 
this issue would be spent here for materials. 
To date, little construction work has been 
done, and you can buy these bonds now for 
around 80. The other issues are also selling 
below cost. Budget deficits and depreci- 
ated currency have forced down the general 
credit of the country. Why? 

To bolster up the coffee market in May, 
1922, Brazil borrowed £9,000,000 at 7.5 per 
cent, though the London bank rate was at 
4 per cent when the loan was granted. 
When you see what the security was, you 
wonder that Brazil agreed to this high rate. 
London bankers probably took these bonds 
at 92. They were issued at 97. Today they 
are above par. The whole issue was amply 
secured by pledged coffee—bags of coffee 
actually warehoused in Brazil, New York 
and London. A hand-picked committee of 
London bankers—from the Barings, Roths- 
childs and Schréders—augmented by one 
Brazilian government representative and 
one agent from the Brazilian Warrant Com- 
pany—is empowered to sell at least 435,500 
bags of the pledged coffee every year, to 
provide for interest payments and loan re- 
demption. If prices go off, they can sell 
more. For reasons of its own, this commit- 
tee appears to have worked very secre- 
tively, to the great irritation of coffee 
traders in Brazil, London and New York. 
Complaint is heard that the committee’s 
handling of all this coffee has disorganized 
the trade all over the world. 

But, you ask, what has all this to do with 
the Brazilian government, railway and city 
bonds owned by Americans? How could 
the coffee loan depress these securities 
owned by us? This way: Brazil, to keep 
the stock of pledged coffee up to the required 
number of bags at all times, had to keep on 
buying coffee for deposit. To buy, paper 
money has been emitted, and the treasury 
has incurred ‘obligations to the Bank of 
Brazil. This weakens her credit and down 
go her bonds—the bonds we bought. 
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ton official in position to know all the fg 
“Though it may be true,” he said, “t 
London took the bulk of the best ] 
Brazil has put out since the war, an} 
reaping a large benefit therefrom, y} 
informed people in financial circles p) 
out that no American bankers would }; 
been well advised in taking this whole | 
fee loan. They refer to the litigation ;) 
ensued on the attempt to maintain , 
prices of Brazilian coffee by means of fir } 
cial support in New York a dozen years | 
Had they lent support to this last £90), 
000 coffee valorization scheme, it is ) 
unlikely they would have gone against ) 
Sherman Antitrust Act and been ope), 
prosecution under it. Looking at it j 
way, it may be the American ban, 
showed wisdom and restraint in passin; \ 
this undoubtedly well-secured and pr 
able piece of business.” | 
Somewhere in our fair land a goodly ¢p 
pany wonders why it ever took that 
in German city bonds and company shj's 
One old-established bond house—;' 
loaded when the mark took the long, jx 
slide—failed for many millions. Just jy 
much American money has been os iy 
German investments will probably n 
be accurately estimated. Big and || 
were hit. I met a Y. M. C. A. man |> 
from three years in Middle Europe. | 
“T’d saved a few hundred dollars, he 
told me, ‘‘and one day in Berlin I bo hit 
some city bonds; paid about fifty-( ee 
dollars each for what in normal times id 
been worth the equivalent of $250. wy 
they’re worth about six cents apiece. et 
people tell me city bonds are always go — 
that when a man owns one, he owns pi |o! 
the city itself. At that rate, I own m be 
a lamp-post, maybe only one or two pi ng 
stones, somewhere on Friederichstrass| | 
Oddly enough, our ships to Bremer hd 
Hamburg still carry furtive German-b nd 
voyagers with a roll who are three its 
behind in their thinking. They still | nk 
they can invest and clean up quick in er- 
many. In Cassel I met an old doctor om 
an Eastern state. He’d gone over, pi bis 
life savings in an apartment house; ut 
under the present strict rent laws he cot ii't 
collect enough to buy sausage, An ler 
plunger sank his whole wad in 1000 | sap 
violins. Brought ’em home, paid du, at 
New York—and still has them stored 1°. 


I showed these paragraphs toa Sl 
} 
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State Department Scrutin)| 


To a modest degree, Uncle Sam sa 
gentleman’s agreement with Yankee nk- 
ers by which he exercises a certain sci ny 
over foreign issues.offered here. 

Early in his Administration, Pre rent 
Harding called in a number of our i est 
ment bankers and told them the Gi >™- 
ment would like to be kept posted } t 
what kinds of foreign investments jel 
being peddled in the United States. be 
promised to codperate. It was found (ce 
sary to repeat the suggestion later. 

“The desirability of such codpe tio! 
does not seem sufficiently well unde it 
in banking and investment circles, Sal 
the State Department’s communiqué. The 
flotation of foreign-bond issues in the ne 
ican market is assuming an increas!) 
portance, and on account of the bea ig af 
such operations on the proper conc/t 
affairs it is hoped that American cc il 
that contemplate making foreign loa! wil 
inform the Department of State |‘ 
time of the essential facts and of ih 
quent developments of importance. | F 
The department believes that in Ww i 
the possible national interests invol d, | 
should have the opportunity of sazig 
the underwriters ‘concerned, shoulc t4l 
pear advisable to do so, that there 0” 
not objection to any particular issu ! he 

But . . . “It will not pass uy 7 
merits of foreign loans as business p/P! 
tions, nor assume any responsibilit} \ 
ever in connection with loan ie els 

There is no law, however, under hi 
our Government can compel ban. ‘ti 
consult it before offering foreign se io 
for sale here. Nor does the Gover 
undertake—even after inspection ' 
issue—to O. K. it as a good invest) 
| ev 


. “At picking foreign investme 
aren’t as dumb as we look—we 2 N 
dumber,” you hear people say. N ‘ld 
York banker is half so clever as hi 
(Continued on Page 91) 
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n brethren, when it comes to picking . 


safe, oversea investments. In this 
the British always get the cream and 
skimmed milk.’ 
, may be true, as in China, for exam- 
sut even the path of British foreign 
yrs has not always been strewn with 
it dividends. Nor does America im- 
1 the gold bricks. Since the days of 
uth Sea Bubble, London has got 
tiff jolts. 
ingland, however, those who dabble 
eign securities seek more safety 
fh an organization called the Corpora- 
Foreign Bondholders. It was founded 
otect the interests of the holders of 
_ securities, and to keep elaborate 
- of conditions in those foreign coun- 
‘ith whose debts it is called upon to 
‘In its time it has helped British in- 
» collect arrears of interest and other 
saggregating nearly $5,000,000,000. 
tual report for 1922 would make the 
»; Yankee investor in foreign securi- 
jup and take notice. It includes a list 
hse countries that have borrowed 
sin London but defaulted on their 
iits. State, provincial and municipal 
sre included. 


_ritish Investors’ Troubles 


“ding to this report, the appalling 
cover $11,000,000,000, principal and 
2, is now due British oversea in- 
n by. those in default. Most of this, 
y', is due from Russia. The next 
Sitem, amounting now to £45,000,- 
sr loans made to our Southern states 
nd before the Civil War and to the 
(racy. Why these long-outlawed ob- 
0; are still carried as possible assets 
nitery. The statement is seriously 
e(that “interest is in arrears from 
i seventy years!” 
h« countries, like Honduras, Ecuador, 
sy, Mexico, one province in Argen- 
ir certain states in Brazil, are also in 
The frank comments on the de- 
o3ome of these foreign creditors are 
‘ng to American banks, bond houses 
hr clients who may have bought se- 
iesrom these same countries. 
2 1e ease of Argentina, the province 
wentes did not make any payment 


| 
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tii of even going through the mo- 
owork. There’s your proletarian, 
onland I ask you what there is about 
0 xploit. A noisy mouth? A bag of 
? Yo, it’s the honest, horny-handed, 
ingworkingman who gets exploited— 
infaan, you understand—man who 
8; man who sweats and puts his 
ar his heart into his job. He’s the 
y tit we purse-proud capitalists bleed, 
heyke of it is he doesn’t care a damn. 
ustolugs along on the job and salts 
avart of his miserable wages, which 
nojexceed ten or fifteen ‘dollars a day, 
he rst thing you know the proletariat 
‘us g him of being a capitalist. Pro- 
at Piffle and poppycock!”’ 
ll izht, have it your own way, dad,” 
Boby, getting up. ‘I’ve got to write 
 lelers.” 
ndee here,’ Mr. Peters pursued, ‘I 
to<ir up strife, but you ought to know 
iy & Kemp are exploiting you. 
youoing to stand for it? Is there no 
100 in your veins? Are you P 
setrou,” said Bobby. “All the same, 
u g> right down to it, there’s some- 
mae said on the other side.”’ 
juita considerable,” said Mr. Peters, 
ycr new pink friends are saying it 
ity | I ean judge.” 
bbyleft him. He didn’t approve of 
hirself, but why not keep an open 


myway there was the letter to - 


erin to get off, and now what was he 
t tohy? 

SY,, you could be frank. A queer lot 
rds | an aviary full of junk, old brass, 
‘agsiold iron, lumber and what not 
youvouldn’t have thought could be 
> tolook like anything, but which 
howlid. Nuts, most of them. One 
only,eeded a tomato can tied around 
with, string to do a hobo turn in va- 
. least they would strike you as 
at fit, the whole crowd; all the same, 
couln’t help seeing that they were 
od orart and literature and economics 
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whatever during the year, so that now there 
is four years’ interest in arrear, while the 
sinking fund has not been applied since 
1915. Letters addressed to the national 
and provincial authorities have not even 
met with the courtesy of a reply. Corrientes 
is one of the largest of the provinces, and 
it is incredible that the provincial govern- 
ment should not have managed to raise the 
comparatively insignificant sum of £9000 to 
pay a coupon on their external debt. 

“In Brazil the states of Alagoas, Bahia 
and Para are not paying their obligations. 
During 1922 the state of Para discharged 
one of the arrear coupons on the 5 per cent 
loan of 1901; otherwise nothing was paid 
by these states. The cities of Bahia, Manaos 
and Para are also in total default.” 

Speaking of Paraguay, the report says 
the service of the external debt has re- 
mained in total suspense, and much to its 
regret the corporation ‘has no choice but to 
place Paraguay on the list of defaulters. As 
to Honduras, it is set forth that the ex- 
ternal debt has remained in total default 
for fifty years. ; “The Govern- 
ment’’—of Honduras—‘“‘ appears to be more 
anxious to contract fresh debts than to pay 
existing debts. . In a few months 
more,” adds the report, ‘“‘Honduras will be 
able to ‘celebrate its jubilee’—the fiftieth 
anniversary of its default on its foreign 
obligations.” 

A conspicuous instance of how this cor- 
poration looks after the welfare of British 
investors occurred in Costa Rica. It seems 
that lately a New York financial house 
made a contract to loan the government of 
Costa Rica $4,000,000. As part security for 
this loan, the Yankees were to receive all 
taxes on the banana and coffee industries, 
collectible as these crops were exported. 
The British interposed, however, claiming 
that when they bought Costa Rica’s gold 
refunding bonds in 1911 it was distinctly 
agreed that their interest payment should 
come from this same source—that is, duties 
and revenues on exports and imports. 

“The loan contract was subsequently 
withdrawn from the Costa Rican congress,” 
adds the report, “‘ostensibly because the 
New York bankers refused to increase it to 
$5,000,000.” 

In spite, however, of all the billions we’ve 
shipped abroad, there are many sound 
thinkers who say America is not yet ready 
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and all that. “The girls all smoked, but 
not like our bunch. They’d got the habit 
worse than ever I got it. A good deal of 
petting going on, but I didn’t join in that, 
of course. All I did was hold hands with 
Sashka. Sashka is the queen of that little 
flock of starlings. She’s got wonderful 
green eyes and she does things with clay in 
the nude. She’s got the nude down fine. 
She knows life and she’s got a soul. She 
and I knew each other for kindred spirits at 
sight—felt sort of drawn to each other by 
some invisible bond, if you know what I 
mean. Kind of strange! Nothing at all 
like the bond between us, but just a friend- 
ship—a strong, enduring friendship that 
you couldn’t possibly object to. You'll like 
her when you see her, and you'll under- 
stand i 

Yes, like heck she’d understand! And 
she would like Sashka, would she not? She 
would not—nit—nix! Think of little Cathy 
in that bunch! She couldn’t adapt herself 
to them in a million years! Not her fault of 
course; but there you were. A man always 
has more adaptability than a woman. An- 
other thing, a man needs—vwell, contacts 
with different women, because a man has 
a more complex nature. Women are more 
simple and less adaptable. Sure they are! 

No, frankness was out of the question. 
Cathy was all the world to him, and what 
was the use of getting her sore? No need. 

Eventually he enlarged on his description 
of Sashka’s studio and described Violet, 
Marta and Dorine with some humor. Of 
Sashka herself he said little and of his 
newly conceived friendship nothing at all. 
Possibly Catherine drew some conclusions 
from this reticence; at all events she ques- 
tioned him rather closely about the lady 
when he went down to Cheepahassae at the 
week-end. 

“But who is she, Bobs? How does she 
come to be living in that horrible neighbor- 
hood? What does she look like? You didn’t 
mention a thing about her except that she 
has green eyes. Ugh! Like a cat!” 


‘had he not thought of that in the first 
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to become the world’s greatest foreign in- | 
vestor; that England will probably retain | 
her lead. Our capacity for capital produc- | 
tion is greater than England’s. Also our 
home demand for money is greater, because | 
of our unexploited resources and growing | 
population. : | 
And our home market is still our chief 
thought. Our high tariff shows that. 


Mr. C. E. Griffin’s Views 


“Judged by European standards of in- 
tensive development, we have in this coun- | 
try merely scratched the surface,” writes | 
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C: E. Griffin, of the University of Michi- | 


gan, in The Journal of Political Economy. 


“The opportunities for profitable invest-_ | 


ment of capital here are surely great, and | 
it will be a long time before any large part | 
of our new capital will have to seek abroad 
for higher interest rates. 
lacious reasoning has proceeded from the 
undoubtedly sound premise that our ca- 
pacity for capital accumulation is greater 
than that of any other country. The sig- | 
nificant factor is the marginal return upon 
capital in this country, compared with that | 
in other capital-producing countries. That 
marginal return of capital is determined as 
much by the demand for capital as by its 
supply, and the demand for capital is the 
result of the supply of other factors of 
production, natural resources, labor, busi- 
ness enterprise, and the technical skill with 
which the capital is employed. When these 
factors are considered, it is doubtful if the 
marginal return upon capital in the United 
States will, in the near future, settle per- 
manently at a point below that of the other 
capital-producing countries. By a 
combination of quite fortuitous circum- 
stances, we have suddenly become a great 
lender, in some respects, we might say, 
against our own wishes. But it may be 
doubted if we are ready for such a posi- 
tion.” 

Maybe not. Yet since recognition, Mex- 
ican land agents are swarming. We hear 
of Japanese loans, of another European 
economic conference, with impatient hints 
to Uncle Sam to come across. 

One thinks again of the cow, knee-deep 
in her own clover patch, yet cramping her 
neck over the fence to bite at roadside 
weeds. 


“Not in the least like a cat,’’ said Bobby 
with forced calmness. 

“Like what, then? How old is she? 
What is her other name?”’ 

“Search me. Wilkes said, ‘This is 
Sashka’; no, that wasn’t it. She said, ‘I am 
Sashka.’ That’s all I know. They all called 
her Sashka. Listen, Cathy, what’s 
this guy Burke doing down here again? 
I thought ——”’ 

“T want to know about Sashka. Did you 
call her Sashka?”’ 

“T suppose if I called her anything I 
must have. You understand, Cathy, this 
bunch isn’t like our bunch. Anyway, I 
don’t call May Miss Golding, and I called 
you Cathy long before we were engaged.”’ 

“Yes, I know, at high. But it seems to 
me that’s a little different. What did she 
call you?”’ 

“T don’t know that she called me « 

He met Catherine’s clear eyes of plain, 
common, everyday sky-blue and allowed 
himself to be frank. 

FS anything but Bobby,” he con- 
cluded. ‘But now look here, Cathy, you 
don’t want to get this wrong. She’s a 
woman of the world, an artist, and she’s 
lived abroad—Paris, don’t you know.” 

“‘T don’t know, but I’ve heard of such a 
place, and of ladies who lived there,’”’ said 
Cathy with an odd little smile. ‘Excuse 
my insatiable curiosity, Bobs, but is she 
married?” 

“T didn’t ask her,” Bobby replied coldly. 

This thing, he felt, had gone just about 
far enough. He had an inspiration. Why 


place? 

_ Yet he hesitated before he said it, con- 
sidering whether it might not be a sort of 
disloyalty to friendship. 

“‘She’s old enough to be,’ he continued. 
“T guess—no, she isn’t as old as Mrs. 
Gerson-Chase; but she must be—oh, thirty 
or forty perhaps.” 

Catherine laughed. 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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A bigger hold! 


Compare it with the hold 
on old-type shaving sticks 


ILLIAMS Doublecap isthe new- 

est thingin shavingsticks. It does 
away with slippery, finger-tip holds. 
Gives you a handle you can wrap your 
fingers around. And from first to last, 
even when the soap is but a thin wafer, 
the Doublecap hold remains the same. 


Your first Doublecap is a permanent 
investment. When the original soap is 
gone, get a Doublecap Re-load. Re- 
loads cost less than the original 
Doublecap package. 


A Doublecap stick is astoundingly 
economical. “It never uses up,” says 
one man. And it’sa time-saver. Apply 
ittoyourcheeks. Thentake yourbrush. 
Instantly you have billows of thick, 
creamy lather. And 
such lather! Only 
) Williams can give it. 


It softens any beard 
quickly. Its lubricquality 
makes your skin pliable, 
instead of hard and re- 
sisting to the blade, and 
leaves your face feeling 
as smooth asa kid glove. 


“IT want Doublecap” 
will get you the world’s 
finest shaving stick. 


The J. B. Williams Company, 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


The J. B. Williams Co., 
(Canada) Ltd., St. Patrick 
Street, Montreal 


Aqua Velva is our new- 
est triumph —a scien- 


tific after-shaving form- 
ula. For free trial bottle 
write Dept. 14-B. 


Made by the makers of 
Williams Holder Top Stick 
and Williams Shaving Cream 
with the Hinge-Cap. 


Williams 


Doublecap 
Shaving Stick 


Ford Car Buyers 


Start the driving season right. 
Be protected against arrest by 
having a Stewart Speedometer 
installed on your new car be- 
fore you drive it out on the 
street. The month of May will 
see the campaign against speed- 
ing in full swing. 


Ford Dealers tell you 


not to drive your car over twenty 
miles per hour for the first five hun- 
dred miles so as not to harm it. A 
Stewart Speedometer is necessary 
in following these instructions. 
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yas the “open season” for motorcycle police. Once again. 
they are on the highways. We must know our speed or 
find ourselves telling the officer that we didn’t think we 
were going that fast. 


Guessing speed correctly is impossible. Many have tried 
it—and explained later to the Judge. As a watch is nec- 
essary to avoid being late for appointments, so is a speed- 
ometer necessary to avoid arrest and fines. But the 
speedometer, like the watch, must be accurate. 


The Stewart Speedometer is noted for its accuracy—its 
dependability. There is a special model for Ford cars of 
the same quality and workmanship found in higher-priced 
models. Why should Ford owners pay speeding fines 
when protection can be obtained at the cost of less than 
one fine? Your Ford dealer or garage man can quickly 
install one of these attractive Stewart Speedometers. 


Car owners with speedometers 


on their cars that have seen long service can have any 
small adjustment or repairs made at a Stewart Service 
Station. If there isn’t a Station in your town, your garage- 
man can send your speedometer to the nearest one and 
have it back on your car in a few days. It will be far less 
expensive than paying a fine and costs for unintentional 
speeding. 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER CORPORATION - CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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At various mileage intervals lubrication ne 
sary. A special feature of the Stewart Spe¢ leh 
for Ford Cars is a series of colored nut e 
the total mileage indicating dials. Thes¢ 
numerals automatically appear to tell the 7" 
is time to lubricate. Whenever one of thes’ 
numerals turns up, the driver refers to t * 
chart for lubrication instructions. Whe 
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(Continued from Page 91) 
“Silly!”’ she cried. “What do I care how 
dgsheis? I’m not afraid of her taking you 
yay from me.” ‘ 
“You don’t need to be,’’ said Bobby. 
“T wouldn’t be afraid of anybody doing 
at 
“Not throwing yourself any bouquets, at 
at,’’ Bobby laughed. 
“You don’t quite get me, Bobs. I’d say, 
“ou’re kindly welcome, lady; I’m fright- 
‘lly glad to let you keep him, now that I 
= what he is.’” 
Bobby looked thoughtful for a moment. 
“T don’t think I’d be so cheerful about it 
any fellow took you away from me,”’ he 
-d slowly. ‘“‘I wouldn’t thank anybody 
‘idly—if you should receive any inquiries 
-the subject. I believe I’d do a little hard 
“apping before I resigned you, Cathy.” 
Suddenly she threw her arms, both of 
sem, round his neck and kissed him with 
--raordinary fervor. This to his surprise, 
i: she was never lavish with endearments 
‘that nature. 
“You sweet thing!” she cried. ‘‘ You 
ike me ashamed of myself, you’re so hon- 
s. I would, too, Bobs. I’d scratch and 


je, really, if anybody even tried to get. 


ji. I’d tear her hair out by handfuls and 
jn I’d take you by the collar and say, 

‘ou just let me catch you having any- 
jog more to do with that creature, young 
yn! You’re my property, and you’d bet- 
« believe it and conduct yourself accord- 
tly. That’s what I’d say and that’s 
yat I’d do.” 

“here you were again! It made a fellow 
e like a sneak thief. Bobby was touched 
nthe raw of his conscience; moreover, he 
e a strong revival of his romantic passion 
othis exquisite child, and during the rest 
Wiis visit was so demonstrative that he 
n‘e than once incurred her old reproach 
i quashiness. That nearly always made 
i. sulk, but Catherine had a way of teas- 
n him back into a good humor. They 
ve not alone together quite so much that 
tie. Mr. Leach took Bobby out with him 
fr bass, and on their return made him 
ee and clean the catch. Amessy job. He 
hight Cathy might have come out and 
eued him, but she didn’t. It seemed that 
hwas entertaining a girl friend of hers 
n that guy Burke, who was supposed to 
a a case on the friend. Yes, he had! 

erhaps it was getting up so darned 
ay to catch that rotten train that made 
3¢by feel the way he did the next morn- 
ni Not a grouch exactly, but a full reali- 
aon of the inconveniences of Cheepahas- 
ai No time for more than a cup of coffee; 
n outside, the old hick who drove the 
iver to the station was squawking his 
01 with exasperating insistence. Mighty 
uny it didn’t wake Cathy or that she 
‘ia’t at least holler a ‘‘ Good-by, Bobby,” if 
wake her—and it must have. A sweet 
! Needed a caterpillar tread to get 
Vv} it. If they carried cream in the flivver 
he’d have fresh-churned butter inside of 
ple of miles. Pleasant breeze for a man 
“4 wanted to light a cigarette too. One 
ae match left. Sure! Of course! 
rain fifteen minutes late. Nothing like 
reking it gently. If they had said forty 
diites it would have been likely to dis- 
Olage a person. Lovely condition they 
el the smoker in! Well, moving at last! 
Acing to what? The old grind. Back 
nt the rut. After a while a jolt into an- 
thr rut, like old Owen’s, and then stay in 
+. robably wouldn’t even want to get out 
f+, Gosh, if a fellow could only feel free 
n¢! Free! 
wondered what Sashka would think 
f ch a life. She would at least under- 
tad the chafing of his spirit. When would 
i¢@se her again? She had said, “‘ You will 
‘or to see me.’”’ She didn’t say it ques- 
lomgly, but with a sort of assurance: 
Vd, when? Why not tonight? That 
voidn’t be rushing things particularly, for 
4 d been over three days since he was 


Ge thing at least the city held for him— 
riédship. Sashka would be the one per- 
onso whom he would be able to speak 
rakly and without reserve. A friend. No 
lared foolishness, but just a friend. 

all, every revolution of the wheels be- 
ownim, every telegraph pole that flashed 
y ‘as bringing him nearer to her. 


i 


{ 
oie was August within a few days. 
ATime had certainly hit up a gait 
vital for Bobby. Three more weeks and 
le puld be packing for his vacation. Ten 
olen days, with not a thing to do but 
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wander hand in hand with Cathy through 
the glades of Cheepahassac, disport with 
her in the lake, row with her on the river, 
go fishing with his father-in-law-to-be and 
scale and clean the fish. Oh, joy; oh, bliss! 

And then, on their return the engage- 
ment would be announced and, formally, he 
would be Cathy’s and Cathy his, following 
which within a few months would come the 
solemn ratification making the fact legal 
and final. Lucky devil! No runaway busi- 
ness this time. Ecstasy and rapture! 

Not quite so satisfactory at the office, 
though. Kemp had been adopting a carp- 


ing and fault-finding attitude toward Bobby | 


lately, inquiring with insulting particularity 


into the disposal of his, Bobby’s, time, as | 


if he had been a mere clerk instead of a 
full-fledged and successful salesman. Not 
so darned successful, though, lately. Poi- 
sonous luck! . Fell down on two or three 
prospects that Kemp at least thought more 
than likely, but could a fellow be blamed 
for that? If a man won’t buy he won’t 
buy, and that’s all there is to that—and, 
similarly,a woman. As Bobby explained to 
Kemp, it isn’t the practice in the best real- 
estate circles to convert a prospect into a 
customer by sticking a gat against his short 
ribs. Kemp may not have heard this 
explanation, but Bobby told him and didn’t 
whisper it. 

“T hate a guy like that,’”’ said Bobby to 
Brodie. “Anybody would think that I 
liked to lose a commission, to hear him 
talk. If that fat-headed Begbie hadn’t 
got away from me I’d have sequestrated 
close onto a couple of hundred sequins on 
the deal. Suppose I was half an hour or so 
late; what’s Begbie’s time worth?” 

“Two hundred bones for half an hour or 
so, I guess,” said Brodie sagely. ‘Too bad, 
though. You certainly have been having a 
streak of bad luck the last few weeks.”’ 

Certainly Bobby had. But there were 
compensations. He was getting glimpses 
of a new life and his mental attitude was 
broadening. Friendship was doing that 
for him; quickening his artistic percep- 
tions to an amazing extent; enabling him, 
for instance, to distinguish between the 
pre-Raphaelite and the postimpression- 
istic schools of painting and to appreciate 
the sweet uses of symbolism in accounting 
for much that otherwise might be totally 
incomprehensible. He found “‘symbolism”’ 
a mighty handy word. With that and 
“interesting ’’ he managed to get his reac- 
tions past the critical on most occasions— 
using a certain amount of discretion. “The 
symbolism in that interests me.” He might 
add “It has guts” or, severely, “But it 
lacks guts.”’ Oh, he got along pretty well; 
in the meantime picking up a little here and 
there from books, pamphlets, magazines 
and newspapers containing the cream of 
modern thought by the most advanced and 
notorious thinkers. It was all very en- 
lightening. You began to see that social 
conditions were rotten to the core, more 
particularly in America; you began to re- 
alize the paralyzing effect of what is called 
religion and morality on humanity in gen- 
eral, but especially in America; you dis- 
covered that hidebound conservatism had 
art and letters shackled, tered, gagged 
and stifled, and more so in America than in 
any other place. A fetish had been set up 
in this so-called land of the free—a juju be- 
fore which this superstitious nation bowed, 
beat tom-toms and offered sacrifices, and 
this fetish was called Law. A subsidiary 
mumbo jumbo was idolized as Order. 


Pretty hopeless, but not entirely so while | 


the spirit of freedom still glowed in the 
ardent bosoms of its apostles from other 
lands. While there was a Torchovitz, a 


_Bombiano or a Rufhaus still alive and 


active there was no need to despair utterly. 
First overthrow juju and mumbo jumbo 
and all their works, make a clean sweep— 
or a dirty sweep, if you like—of all their 
followers and start over again. Freedom, 
comrades, freedom! 

You got it at Sashka’s. You could get it 
equally at Eric’s studio just around the 
corner. Big Brute had a cave in the same 
building, but it was a small cave for a big 
brute and, though he was the soul of hospi- 
tality, he couldn’t accommodate more than 
two or three guests, allowing them room to 
gesticulate comfortably. Bobby spent an 
hour there once when Sashka and Violet 
were out. He found Big Brute rather 
amusing, especially when he bragged of his 
poverty, which he begged Bobby to under- 
stand was quite of his own choice. 

“T could easily make money,” he in- 
formed his bourgeois visitor. “I mean 
easily if I found exertion easy. I could 


It looks like a new car 
MURPHY FINISH 


E knew he was going to get something pretty 
nice—but it’s only fair to admit that he wasn’t 
prepared for such a beautiful result. He honestly 
didn’t believe that even an expert painter could dupli- 
cate the. glorious showroom finish that his car had 
when he bought it. 

He can split the credit 50-50 between professional 
skill and the Murphy Finish—for they worked to- 
gether closely to give him what anybody might be 
pardoned for thinking was a brand-new car. 

When your car needs refinishing, talk to the painter 
who specializes in the Murphy Finish. Ask him 
to show you the Murphy Auto Color Harmony 
Chart. With its help and his you can instantly de- 
cide on a color scheme for your car that will be ar- 
tistically correct, and at the same time different from 
that of any other car in town. 
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Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Murphy Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada 
Successor to The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited 
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work, for instance—prostitute my pen for 
pelf—and sometimes I find that necessary. 
Not often, for my tastes are simple. My 
appetite is good, so I require no dainties. 
I sleep well and therefore need no luxurious 
couch for my stalwart limbs. I find clothes 
necessary in this climate, but I don’t wear 
them for adornment. The first time we 
met, you had the bad taste to refer by 
innuendo to the condition of my shirt. 
Perhaps you were surprised that I didn’t 
break you in two; but the fact-is I felt no 
resentment, but only pity for your slavery 
to unnecessary cleanliness. It’s a good 
shirt, warm and comfortable, and I shall be 
sorry when it wears out and I am obliged to 
get another.” 

“T notice the egg has worn off already,” 
Bobby remarked. “It’s a world of change, 
and even shirts aren’t entirely exempt.” 

“You’re a cunning kid,” growled Big 
Brute. ‘All the same I'll bet you envy 
me my freedom.” 

“You’re no freer than I am,’”’ Bobby 
told him. “I do as I like and so do you— 
maybe. You hate to work and I hate to 
loaf.” 

“What are you doing now—working?”’ 
asked Big Brute. 

No, Bobby wasn’t working; and he felt a 
little guilty, out of mere habit, for he was 
supposed to be gathering up a few loose 
ends of business on the North Side. He 
looked at his watch and was surprised to 
find how time had flown. He would have 
to put off seeing Sashka for that afternoon 
at least. 

“Thanks for reminding me,” he said. 
“T’ll have to prostitute my really fine abili- 
ties sufficiently to sequestrate a few sequins 
before quitting time. Tell Sashka I’m sorry 
I missed her and I’ll probably be out this 
way tomorrow afternoon. You’d better 
take a little nap now. So long!” 

He had opened the door to go when Big 
Brute stopped him. 

“Oh, about Sashka Ad 

““Yes?”’ said Bobby, as the other hesi- 
tated. 

“About Sashka si 

He was frowning darkly at the hairy 
back of his hand as if it presented a serious 
problem for his consideration. Bobby won- 
caw what the dickens was the matter with 

im. 

“Well, about Sashka?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Big Brute. “I was 
just thinking. You said I was to tell 
Sashka you were sorry you missed her, 
didn’t you? I’ll tell her. And you’ll prob- 
ably be in this neighborhood tomorrow 
afternoon. Right-o.’ 

Bobby looked at him for a moment, 
meeting a perfectly blank stare. Then he 
went away quite a little puzzled. 

It was not necessary to notify Sashka in 
advance of an intended visit. It was one of 
the delightful privileges of his friendship 
that he could drop in at any old time that 
he happened to be passing. There was no 
formal nonsense. If Sashka happened to be 
en déshabillé it made no difference; if occa- 
sionally the divans, hers or Violet’s, re- 
vealed their dual utility there was no silly 
embarrassment; intimate articles of the 
toilet or wearing apparel might be lying 
around in plain sight, but what of it? If 
you were a gentleman you would very 
properly ignore such things, as you would 
ignore the fact that Sashka’s sandaled feet 
were innocent of stockings, or that her 
kimono was superimposed on nothing to 
speak of. Honi soit qui mal y pense; and, 
after all, there was the screen that could be, 
and was, used when necessary. It was just 
that Sashka dared to be herself —free. 

It was a beautiful thing, their friendship. 
Nothing about it that any sensible person 
could have taken exception to. When he 
came Sashka always took his hand, not to 
shake it in a conventional way, but with a 
warm, clinging pressure of welcome that 
gave him a thrill of—of pleasure. And so 
she always led him to where he was to 
sit or led him to show him something or 
other; and in this she was as guileless, 
Bobby was persuaded, as a child. So, too, 
when she sometimes patted his cheek. A 
perfect candor about it. She did the same 
thing when other people were present. No 
difference, only he and she always sat a 
little aloof from the rest, joining in the gen- 
eral conversation or discussion at intervals. 
They didn’t hold hands all the time, you 
understand; but even when they sat apart 
Bobby could feel sympathetic vibrations. 

You know about vibrations, don’t you? 
Well, of course it would take too long to 
explain; but everything vibrates. The 

‘ whole universe is made up of vibrations, 
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sympathetic or antagonistic; all matter, 
from electrons, atoms, molecules and-things 
to its impalpable, invisible forms igno- 
rantly distinguished as spiritual. Creation, 
evolution, growth—all vibrations; the 
chromatic scale, wireless, hate, ectoplasm, 
tic douloureux and thrush, prohibition and 
inhibition, cause and effect, love and friend- 
ship—just vibrations. 

Bobby didn’t know a thing about them 
except in a general way until Sashka in- 
formed him, but he was sure that his own 
were of the friendly, sympathetic kind and 
Sashka was just friendly and sympathetic. 
He understood her as she understood him. 
Yet sometimes as she reclined on the divan, 
with one bare white arm beautifully curved 
under her dusky red head, Bobby felt him- 
self a little at a lossregarding her. Not quite 
so understanding. Something in her eyes, 
whose pupils contracted and dilated as she 
watched thesmoke curling above her; some- 
thing quite unreadable. And when, con- 
scious of his gaze, she would turn slightly 
and smile at him there seemed to be a 
difference in the vibratory rhythm —a 
quickening. 

“Well, Bobby?” 

““Your eyes,’’ Bobby replied. 

She laughed. 

“‘T love that ‘gosh’ of yours. Cat’s eyes, 
Bobby. You want to be careful; I might 
scratch you some day.”’ 

“Not you!” 

“What color are Catherine’s eyes? Oh, 
I remember you told me. Blue, aren’t 
they? When are you going to bring little 
Catherine to see me?”’ 

“They'll be coming back pretty soon 
now,’ Bobby answered. 

“And then you'll be happy.” 

“T’m happy now. I mean 

“You mean when you’re with me. Of 
course you are; that goes without saying. 
But nothing like so happy as you will be 
when you and Catherine are in your little 
doll’s house. How perfectly idyllic!” 

Friendly and sympathetic. You see, 
Bobby had been quite open about his en- 
gagement. Sashka knew that he saw Cath- 
erine every week and that she had blue 
eyes and wasn’t greatly interested in art 
and couldn’t get Ibsen, and had heard they 
were giving Marx away instead of cigar 
coupons. He hadn’t meant to be disloyal, 
telling that little joke on Cathy, and 
Sashka quite understood that he hadn’t. Of 
course Sashka disapproved of marriage, 
but she wasn’t narrow about it; and, set- 
ting aside the principle of the thing, she 
admitted that for some people—people of 
limited imagination and aspiration whose 
minds moved only in the grooves of custom 
and convention—the institution was, per- 
haps, one that it might be advisable to 
conform to. But it depended upon one’s 
attitude toward life, the strength of one’s 
desire for freedom of self-expression as 
against the base bourgeois conception of 
success. 

It gave one to think. 


“Gosh!”’ 


” 


“Oh, you’re not going out again tonight, 
dear, surely?’’ Mrs. Peters now. The same 
old question. Much as Bobby loved his 
mother, he couldn’t help feeling it was 
about time to snap the tension of her apron 
strings. And the reproach in her tone! 
“And here’s your sister and Owen.” 

“Yes, I see them,” said Bobby coldly. 
“‘T’ve noticed them all through dinner. It 


breaks my heart to leave them, but I’ve 


got an engagement.” 

It was an unfortunate word. Lynette, 

who seldom neglected an opportunity, 
picked it up gleefully. 
_ “Engagement!” she repeated, with her 
irritating laugh. “‘You’d hardly think he 
was engaged, would you? I’ll bet if Cather- 
ine knew what a Loop hound he was get- 
ting to be she’d do something about it.” 

“You might write and tell her,’ Bobby 
suggested. “‘Tell her how you cured Owen.” 

“Don’t drag me into this,’ said Owen. 
“Go where glory waits you and leave us to 
weep. I’m not blaming you, kid.’’ He 
lifted up his voice and sang: 


“Hey for boot and horse, lad, and o’er the 
world away. 
Young blood must have its course, lad ——”’ 


“Shut up!” said Bobby. 

The door closed behind him. From the 
window they could see him walking briskly 
toward the station. 

“T don’t know what’s come over him,”’ 
Mrs. Peters declared almost tearfully. 

“T do,” said Lynette, with a positive nod. 

“You can’t fool Lynette,” jeered Owen. 
“She knows. When in doubt consult 
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Madame Lynette. Your past, present and 
future revealed. Advice given.” 

“That’s all right,’’ returned the sibyl. 
“But you mark my words, Bobby’s got 
another girl on the string.” 

“T’d think so, but he doesn’t dress up at 
all,’ said Mrs. Peters. “‘Still He’s 
not looking at all well either. I wish Cathy 
would come back. These late hours and 
staying all night in town, these new friends 
of his! I try to get his father to talk to 
him, but he won’t.” 

She challenged her husband with a glance. 
Mr. Peters tossed a cigar across the table to 
Owen and lit one himself. He had been 
unusually silent and serious through dinner. 

“You worry too much about the boy,” 
he said, with a certain finality. “‘ Well, are 
we going to sit here all night? Let’s go.” 

But as he and Owen finished their cigars 
in the library he returned to the subject. 

“T guess I will have to talk to Bobby,” 
he said. ‘‘He’s certainly been ramming 
around a good deal lately, although that’s 
natural enough at his age; and I wouldn’t 
mind so much if I thought it was the usual 
damfoolishness of youth; but I gather he’s 
got in with a set of red-eyed, whapper- 
jawed anarchists, a lot of loafing, blithering 
bums a 

“Bobby has?’”? Owen laughed. 

“Allright. You listen to him. I haven’t 
the patience to. If a man wants to talk 
sense to me I’ll listen; but when I hear a 
lot of nonsense ce 

“Yes,’’ Owen interrupted... “When you 
hear any views advanced contrary to your 
own, your goat snaps its tether and capers 
off at the heels of the advancer. I get you. 
But about Bobby—what gang is this?”’ 

“T don’t know and I didn’t much care 
until today. What do you think old Riley 
told me? I lunched in town at Lew’s and 
he was eating his crackers and milk there. 
‘What’s the matter with that cub of yours, 
Peters?’ he asks me. 

“«He’gall right,’ says I. ‘Who’s all right? 
My cub’s all right. Don’t you think so, 
you old stick in the mud? What’s he do- 
ing—bringing in business so fast you can’t 
handle it?’ 

“<He is not,’ says Riley. ‘He’s loafing on 
the job. If you ask me what he’s doing, I’ll 
tell you he’s doing nothing that does Riley 
& Kemp any particular good. I don’t 
know what to do about it exactly.’ 

“<«T’ll tell you,’ says I) ‘Fire him. Put 
the skids under him and shoot him into an 
office where they aren’t all fossilized,’ says 
I; ‘where they know a good man when 
they get him.’ Oh, I was sore all right. 

‘“**Keep your shirt on,’ says he. ‘I'd fire 
him quick enough only for two things. 
One is I like the lad and think there’s good 
stuff in him if something was put right 
that’s gone wrong of late, and the other 
thing is that I’m a friend of yours and 
thought you knew it.’ 

“Well, I cooled down and we talked it 
over, but of course I couldn’t tell him any- 
thing. I guess Bobby’s falling down on the 
job, all right, and I put it to these anarch- 
ists he’s ramming around with. So I guess 
I’ve got to talk to the young man a little.” 

Mr. Peters sighed. 

“You mean bellow at him a little,” said 
Owen. ‘Don’t you do it, father-in-law, 
unless you want trouble.” 

“T hope I’m capable of calm and reason- 
able discussion,’’ said Mr. Peters, reddening. 
“Tf I wasn’t I’d tell you that, son-in-law 
or no son-in-law, you’re an ass.” 

“Granted,” said Owen good-naturedly. 
“But how would it be to let me see what I 
ean find out from the young man first? 
Only I’d want to take my time.” 

“There’s no rush,’’ said Mr. Peters, evi- 
dently much relieved. ‘Riley’ll wait a 
while. Then you’ll talk to him?” 

“No,’’ Owen answered; ‘I'll see if I 
can’t get him to talk to me.” 


Extract from a letter from Cathy to 
Bobby: 


We were all sorry that you couldn’t come 
down last Saturday, but of course we wouldn’t 
want you to take that long and tiresome trip 
when you were plain sick. I hope it isn’t seri- 
ous. If it is you must write and let me know, 
although I know you hate writing letters and I 
won’t ask you to trouble to do so unless it is 
serious. As you say, it won’t be long now be- 
fore your vacation, when you will probably find 
time to make us a little visit. But you cer- 
tainly missed something. A friend of Jim’s— 
Jim Burke, you know—came over from Mil- 
waukee with the dandiest little motor yacht, 
and all the crowd went aboard and he took us 
clear up to Saugatuck and we had lunch on 
deck and danced and had the loveliest time. I 
don’t know when I’ve had such a gorgeous 
time. 


_and found Big Brute sprawled on the dé 


k oo 
April 26, 192. 


’ Jim just took charge. He knows all abou. 
boats and he taught me how to steer. Then w 
found a perfectly scrumptious stretch of sand. 
beach and—well, it’s too bad you weren’t there 
Jim’s friend is going to turn the old tub, as h 
calls it, over to Jim for a couple of weeks, wit 
the Jap cook and the roustabouts and eyery 
thing, when he goes back to Milwaukee, an 
Jim says | 

P.S. If you do come, you might brin| 

Sashka if she’d like. Mother and I would 

awfully glad to have her. 


Cathy: 


I am certainly glad that you had a perfect) 
lovely time with Jim. And I am elad aie | 
knows all about boats and can tell the bow fro: 
the stern, most likely, and won’t be looking fc 
chickens in the hatchway; also, that he wi. 
have plenty of room to steer on Lake M 
and won’t bump into Wisconsin as long 
on the Michigan side. But at the same ti 
I were in your place I’d feel safer ashore, e 
if I didn’t have the loveliest time I ever had 
my life. And anyway, you would prob 
have a good time with Jim anywhere. ‘ 
As far as hating to write is concerned, I don 
think I ever said I hated to, and I ning i 


Extract from a letter from Bobby i 


in) 

that because I happened to miss writi y 

or four times when there wasn’t anyt 4 

write about that I felt would interest you, | 
have got any right to make those crack A 

ke 


‘j 
at that, I’ve written as often as you have, - 
about, and you therefore have nothing on m 
I am not going to dispute about that, h 
only I apologize for being sick last Saturday, 
am now about as usual and expect to be dow 
this Saturday, when I hope you will have tin | 
to see me. I also hope to see Jim and trust {| 
have a perfectly lovely time with him. . . 
I don’t think I shall give Mrs. Tolbert you 
kind invitation, however. She would probabl| 
accept it, not being of a suspicious nature an| 
not looking for slams from people who don 
know anything about her and are prone 1 
jump to wrong conclusions. ie 


Well, Bobby had been sick that Satu 
day. He had a cracking headache, Yo! 
could have fried eggs in his brainpan th: 
morning, by heck. It took a 
headache powders to straighten 
But that was a wonderful Friday 
big crowd, and among them Wilk 
Soper Gilbey, the illustrious er 
Wangle and Wop, and Gilbey had 
his little contribution to the commi 
the real prewar article, he sai 
didn’t like him. Rather an off 
beast. He had, Bobby opined, seq 
too many syndicate sequins and 
gone to his head. He tried to make a 
with Sashka for lunch the next day. | 

“Nothing didding,” said Bobby prompt! 
“Sashka’s lunching with me t ‘0! 
Aren’t you, Sashka?” 
sented. ow 

“Why?” asked Gilbey nastily. __ 

“She likes intelligent companionship 
Bobby explained. ‘Don’t you, nka: 
And Sashka assented. ‘Which le 
out,’ said Bobby. ‘‘Now bresh 
bresh by and don’t pester us no 
You’re getting heavy on my nf 
system.” 5 

“Run along, Sopy,’’ said Sashka. 
won’t have my Bobby annoyed. | 

“Don’t you think I’m good to you?” s|_ 
asked Bobby when Gilbey had left them. 

“T can’t begin to tell you what you: — 
to me,”’ said Bobby. ( 

“A perfectly good lunch lost too,” s 
murmured. ‘“‘Of course you remel 
you'll be on your way to Cheepahassac |, 
morrow.” - 

“T’ll be sitting opposite to you at V 
ary’s,” said Bobby. ‘‘That’s what I'll | 
doing. I’ll be around to collect you a lit 
before one o’clock.”’ =. | 

And, his name being Robert Punctual 
Peters, he was around a little before 0| 


chair with the remains of a breakfast) 
deux, including eggshells, on the bla’ 
and-yellow table beside him. Sashka v’ 
decidedly not dressed for a fashionable | 
taurant. : \ 
“You blessed boy!” she cried. “You'! 
come, didn’t you? I hardly believed }! 
would, and here I am not ready.” 
Heats for what?” inquired Big Bri’ 
surlily. ; 
“For lunch at Vicary’s,” replied Sash - 
She turned to Bobby. ‘He didn’t hi? 
anything to eat, so I had to feed him, ‘” 
explained. Ws -: 
“Yes?” said Bobby rather frigidly. |, 
“But I’m far from thoroughly fed, 5 
Big Brute. ‘So that was why you ve 
trying to turn me out, Sashka. Well 
glad I stayed if Bobby’s going 
to lunch.” ‘ 
“T’m not,’’? Bobby told him. 
(Continued on Page 99) — 


(Continued from Page 94) 
Bh?’’ , 
Going to take us. I’m taking Sashka if 
wants to come. No us about it. Where 
‘ou get that us, anyway?” 
obby’s headache began to bother him 
n. Big Brute rose from his chair and 
ika made a swift movement that placed 
oetween the two. 
You get out of here now!” 
essing Big Brute. 
sbby could not see her face, but her 
husky voice was pitched higher than 
land he noticed that she was holding 
yread knife in an overhand grasp that 
highly suggestive. Big Brute evidently 
sed it, too, and turned to go. He 
ped at the door and grinned at Bobby. 
\bout Sashka,”’ he began. “‘I was going 
li you the other day that she ——”’ 
ne knife flew through the air and stuck 


she cried, 


ering in the doorcasing. It didn’t miss | 


Brute by a great deal. 
'— that she was temperamental,” he 
luded, and disappeared, closing the 
behind him with a slam that dislodged 
cnife. 
‘shka laughed at the sight of Bobby’s 
\but Bobby did not seem to be amused. 
‘don’t understand this,’ he said. 
yat’s that dirty loafer doing in here? 
)t does he mean? Why do you a 
shka put her hands on his shoulders. 
‘re we friends, Bobby?’’ she asked 
‘gravely. ‘‘Because friendship means 
sand a respect for a friend’s reticences, 
Nt it?” 
‘_J suppose so,’ Bobby answered. 
1 —————_ ’ 
‘9 buts. Do you trust me?’”’ 
‘f course I do. Still ¢2 
‘nd no stills. Don’t make me angry. I 
Jrou once I might scratch you. Take 
»: drew the tips of her fingers down his 
equickly, but with a soft, caressing 
¢ that made him tremble. She laughed 
lurned away and the next moment was 
aging in a little closet, from which 
merged with her arms draped with 
lis garments, which she threw on a 
ithat was standing by the screen. 
jow for a transformation,’’ she said 
1, “Sit down and take out your watch. 
| ying to astonish you.” 
3oby sat down as she went behind the 
*%. He heard various sounds indicating 
pid progress of a toilet. He heard her 
> again to herself. 
‘bbby!”’ 
suby turned his head, which he should 

ave done, for Sashka was reaching 
nhe sereen for something on the chair 
| ere was more of her revealed than, 
less, she had any idea of. Certainly 
lore than quite conventional women 
il eomplacently display on a formal 
ng occasion—or little more—and the 
y ccident of the revelation testified to 
tiocence of her heart, but —— 
fourse, the young man looked away 
itinstantly, ashamed of his indiscre- 
1, ut he was undeniably thrilled. For 

ling, it seemed so delightfully inti- 
or him to be sitting there—under the 
ustances. 

lope you didn’t think I meant to hit 
ith that knife. I may be tempera- 
it. as he said, but I’m not murder- 
—sually.”’ 

I:you had meant to hit him you 
la’t have come so close,” said Bobby, 
Se laughed at that. 

Bt I feel sorry for him. He’s an awful 
sa2e sometimes, but when a man is 
lywungry and hasn’t any money to buy 
exfast—you see.” 

U-huh.”’ 

Oby lit a cigarette, striking the match 
iy He could sit there with perfect 
ass and smoke a cigarette, not even 
it his head again when she spoke. He 
idhink of Sashka’s kind heart. . . . 
hyhe was a beautiful woman! And yet 
hl always worn gowns that covered 
sé houlders! 

Tore!” 

there she was. A transformation, 
ig}, and effected in an incredibly short 
ce\f time. A tailored costume, of all 
igs Perfectly plain; a simple snuff- 
re tailor-made; but man, the style of 

e hang of it! Chic? Well, what 

dyou say? And the hat! 

Lien,” said Bobby, “you'll have to 
t util I can make a transformation my- 
So. can look as if I belonged.” 
heaughed at his admiration. 

I sppose you thought I couldn’t dress 

oter women,”’ she said. 


THE SATURDAY 


“You can’t,” Bobby told her. “You 
couldn’t on a bet. You—vwell, you'll knock 
em all dead and that’s all there is to it.” 

That was so. There wasn’t an eye in the 
restaurant that was not turned on her. 
Bobby expanded with pride at the sensa- 
tion she created and was hard put to it to 
assume the proper degree of haughty non- 
chalance under the universal regard. If 
Sashka looked like a grand duchess or as a 
grand duchess ought to look it was up to 
him to look like somebody. 

Evidently the head waiter thought he 
was somebody, and the confidential sugges- 
tions of their own waiter regarding the 
carte were made with the most profound 
respect, almost with humility. Very grati- 
fying. That Bobby presently forgot his 
pose and became oblivious of the curiosity 
and admiration of all these people was no 

small tribute to Sashka’s charm. It was a 
wonderful lunch. Different from the 
lunches and dinners they had had together 
at Lipschnitz’s with fat, sloppy Rachel 
waiting on them, and Lipschnitz, with his 
black skullcap, playing his eternal chess 
with Braunstein, and the clatter of dishes 
and the all-pervading smell of kraut and 
herring. Well, yes! But here, as there, 
Sashka’s eyes and the low, husky tones of 
Sashka’s voice made him quite indifferent 
to his surroundings. Only now and then, 
when her hand lay temptingly close to 
his, he recollected himself in time; and again, 
when Sashka lit her cigarette, he became 
conscious that the general interest in them 
had not subsided. 

“This,” said Sashka dreamily, ‘is quite 
like old times. Once in Vienna at the ——” 
Her eyes followed the smoke from her 
cigarette for a moment or two while Bobby 
waited. 

“Yes? I’d like to hear about those old 
times of yours. You never tell me.” 

“Better not,” said Sashka, shaking her 
head. ‘‘Bobby, my poor boy, do you know 
you’re really a bourgeois? Your soul strug- 
gles for liberty, but it will never achieve it. 
Heredity and environment are too strong 
for you. This has been lovely, but it isn’t 
going to happen again. I feel it.” 

“You'll see,” said Bobby gayly. “And 
now where do we go from here?”’ 

Eventually they went from there to the 
Art Institute, as it was too late for a 
matinée. Asa matter of fact, though there 
were some things at the institute that 
might be considered interesting, there was a 


dearth of the really modern—that is, origi- - 


nally modern—in its galleries. For in- 
stance, not a Marcel Brobst in the entire 
collection, nor a sign of the tremendously 
revolutionary influence he was exerting. 
Nor of Gegler’s wonderful symbolism in 
sculpture. They soon turned aside from 
the threadbare presentments of ancient 
and accepted genius, the finished attain- 
ments of complacent Victorian mediocrity 
and the already passé, almost obvious 
school of Matisse to find a secluded seat and 
talk of something else. A little later Bobby 
proposed tea at a place on the Avenue 
where they gave you real English muffins 
and crumpets—on which there must have 
been a tremendously heavy duty—and al- 
together had a wonderful afternoon. , 

A wonderful night’s entertainment at 
Eric’s followed, and on Sunday—while 
little Miss Cathy was having the time of 
her life aboard the Milwaukee person’s 
motorboat—Sashka and Bobby had the 
studio to themselves for a precious hour 
and a half, during which for the first time 
Sashka told him something of the tragedy 
of her earlier youth. 

Gosh, that incredible rotter, Tolbert! 
Bobby had, of course, heard before this 
that Sashka had been unhappily married 
and had divorced her husband, and he had 
been sure that Sashka had had plenty good 
reason for shaking the blackguard; but he 
had never imagined such diabolical cruelty, 
such cynical brutality, such baseness as 
this unutterable villain had been guilty 
of. Say 

And how she had suffered! The hack- 
neyed phrase “mental anguish” took on a 
new meaning for Bobby, and she had 
thought she loved him—this skate—just a 
kid, an impulsive, warm-hearted, romantic 
kid! The pity of it! If ever Bobby ran 
across that guy—well, his blood just boiled. 
He got up and paced the floor in his agita- 
tion. ‘Just a kid, a warm-hearted ——” 

“It’s cold enough now, Bobby,” said 
Sashka sadly. “It turned to stone then, I 
think.” 

“Not on your life!” said Bobby, turning 
quickly. “Sashka, you can’t fool me. 
That bluff doesn’t go, because I know it 
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isn’t cold. You may think so yourself, but 
I guess I know.” 

“Tt has warmed a little to you, perhaps, 
my friend,” Sashka admitted, smiling 
pathetically as she extended her hand to 
him. “Ah, Bobby, what havoc our illusions 
create! And of all, the illusion of young 
love! A pretty face a 

Bobby took her hand and kissed it just 
as Violet blew in. Dog-gone! 


Well, from all this enough may be gath- 
ered to show that Bobby had done nothing 
to deserve the insinuations conveyed in 
Cathy’s letter. The lunch engagement had 
been, in a measure, forced upon him; and 
having made it, it was impossible to back 
out. They had kept it up pretty late at 
Eric’s on Saturday night and he had over- 
slept at the hotel and couldn’t have made 
the train connections, irrespective of his 
illness. His good faith was proved by the 
fact that he had brought his suitcase, 
packed as usual, from home. He might 
have spent Sunday afternoon at Holmhurst, 
but what was the use? They could suppose 
that he was at Cheepahassac as usual. 

There again! Evasion, prevarication, 
secrecy! All because he hadn’t the nerve to 
say, “‘See here, dear people, I am I— 
Bobby—and I claim my right to go where 
I please, when I please and with whom I 
please, unquestioned and unrestrained. I 
demand respect for my individuality and 
for my reticences and trust for my conduct. 
If you don’t choose to give them to me I 
cannot consent to stay beneath your roof; 
if you continue to bind me, however lov- 
ingly I’m tied, I must burst my bonds. 
This implies no diminution of my affection, 
but it may be considered a declaration of 
independence.” 

And to Cathy: ‘‘You once said that you 
considered me your property—that I would 
better believe it. Forget that stuff. I love 
you better than my life, but I could not 
love you, dear, so much, loved I not free- 
dom more. I am I—Bobby. Nobody’s 
property. I claim the right to dispose of 
my time unquestioned and unrestrained 
and to choose my friends of either sex with- 
out any wrong construction being placed 
on my conduct. If you can’t concede 
this . 

He read her letter over again, his anger 
mounting. By heck, this Burke business 
had gone far enough! Teaching her to 
steer! He had a big notion to hop a train 
right then and run down and settle mat- 
ters—settle ’em good, and get rid of this 
sick feeling that came over him whenever 
he thought of that pug-nosed roughneck 
trotting around with his Cathy, teaching 
her things. Probably he was teaching her. 
astronomy, too—lunar observations from 
the bench. Yes, he had a big notion to go, 
but there was one end of a rope passed 
around his leg and the other end of it in old 
Riley’s hands. Noreason why he shouldn’t 
insist on being a human being and come and 
go at his own will—except that this dehu- 
manizing industrial system forbade it. Big 
Brute wouldn’t submit to it. Big Brute 
would go anywhere he darn pleased—if 
he had the price of a ticket. And there 
you were again. By the way, he hadn’t 
seen Big Brute since Saturday morning. 

That evening as Bobby took his seat in 
the 5:45 Owen tapped him on the shoulder. 
Usually Owen went home on the 5:18, so 
it was something of a surprise. 

“Name’s Coleman,” said Owen. ‘‘ You 
may recollect me. I’m a connection of 
yours by marriage. 
haven’t changed much since I last saw you.” 

“IT seem to remember you,’ Bobby 


admitted. “In fact I seldom forget a face. | 


What brings you out so late? I'll bet 


Lynette skins you.”’ 


“She understands that as a member of | 


the firm I have increased duties and re- 
sponsibilities,’ said Owen. ‘‘Yes, young- 


feller-me-lad, you see before you an instance | 


of what a brilliant intellect, unremitting 
industry and good behavior will do for a 
young ambitious man. The firm name is 
now Anson, Jasper & Coleman.”’ 

“You're kidding! Honest, Owen?” 

“Surest thing you know and you’re the 
first to know it. We signed the articles of 
partnership and all the rest of it this after- 
noon. I wonder what my income tax will 
be two or three years from now. Well, 
that’s all there is toit. Some game today— 
12 to 3—what?” 

But Bobby wasn’t discussing scores. He 


was delighted with the good news and ques- | 


How are you? You. 
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Universal 
Usefulness 


On land, sea, un- 
derground and in the 
air, bakelite-Dilecto is 
helping the world to 
progress. A use for it 
is found in practically 
every known business 
and profession. 


wy. 


It is an important 
part of homes, facto- 
ries, offices, indoor and 
outdoor lighting sys- 
tems, telephone sys- 
tems, cars, subways, 
trains, automobiles, 
ships, airplanes, dirigi- 
bles and radio outfits! 


bakelite 


é ecto 


(A Laminated Phenolic Condensation Material) 


a6 


Amazingly tough; yet 
readily machined. Highest 
in dielectric strength. 
Unharmed by heat 
(220° F.), cold, water, oil, 
gasoline, fumes, ozone, sol- 
vents and most chemicals. 
Cannot warp, swell, crack 
or chip. 


Made in sheets, rods 
and tubes of varying sizes 
and in black and brown. 
Replaces wood, slate, fibre, 
rubber, leather, glass and 
many metals to advantage 
in thousands of places. 


The complete, vitally in- 
teresting bakelite-Dilecto 
story is told in our book, 
“Insulation.” Send for 
your copy. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
FIBRE Co. 


Factory: Newark, Delaware 


Service from 
NEW YORK, 

Wootwortu Buitpinc 
CHICAGO, Wraictey Bumpinc 
PITTSBURGH, 301 Fier Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 

75 Fremont Sr. 
LOS ANGELES, 
307 S. Hirt Sr 
SEATTLE, 
1041 SixtH Ave., So. 


Offices and Agents 
Throughout the 
V orld 


tioned eagerly. After all, there must be | 


something to old Owen. 
(Continued on Page 101) 
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A paint that makes walls and 
woodwork as white and washable as tile 


Bathrooms, kitchens, and woodwork 
everywhere can be kept as white and spot- 
less as when freshly painted 


White woodwork without a smudge 
or fingermark—bathrooms and 
kitchen walls as washable as tile 
itself! 


That is what Barreled Sunlight 
means in thousands of interiors to- 
day. _ 

The reason why Barreled Sun- 
light resists dirt and is so easy to 
keep clean is clearly shown by the 
illustrations in the circles below. 


Barreled Sunlight produces a surface so 
smooth that the finest particles of dust or 
dirt cannot penetrate it. A cloth damp- 
ened with soap and water will quickly 
remove the grimiest smudges. Even after 
years of service, Barreled Sunlight can 
be kept white and spotless. 

Barreled Sunlight makes house keeping— 
and house cleaning—much easier. Fur- 
thermore, it keeps your'rooms always 
fresh and attractive. It gives them the 
charm of lustrous whiteness without the 
drudgery of frequent scrubbing. 


Barreled Sunlight is used not only 
in homes throughout the country 
but in hotels, apartment houses and 
in business and industrial interiors 
of every type. 


WHITE PAINT 


These photographs were taken 
through a powerful microscope by 
an entirely disinterested scientific 
laboratory. Each was magnified 
to the same high degree. They 


Barreled 


-It costs less than enamel, is easier 
to apply, and requires fewer coats. 
One coat is generally sufficient over 
a previously painted light surface. 
Where more than one coat is nec- 
essary, use Barreled Sunlight Un- 
dercoat first. 


Barreled Sunlight comes ready 
mixed in cans from half-pint to five- 
gallon size and in barrels and half- 
barrels. Made by our exclusive 
Rice Process, Barreled Sunlight is 
guaranteed to remain white longer 
than any gloss paint or enamel ap- 
plied under the same conditions. 
Can be tinted any color. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write 
to us. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Factory and Main Offices 
8 DUDLEY STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York—350 Madison Ave. 
Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—38 O’Farrell St. 
St. John, N. B., Canada 
Toronto, Ont.—54 Colborne St. 
Winnipeg, Man.—121 Charlotte St. 
Distributors in all principal cities of the U. S. A. 
Dealers everywhere 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT 


e 
show clearly why Barreled 
Sunlight does not soil and is so 
easily cleaned. The smooth finish 
of Barreled Sunlight resists dirt 
and can be washed like tile. 
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THE RICE PROCESS WHITE 


Barreled Sunlight on Tike and woodwork. A bathroom that a : 
always be kept white and spotless i 


White painted woodwork—the charm of many homes, old and mp . 
ern. It is easy to keep clean when painted with Barreled Sunli * 


Save the surface and t 
z you save all!" dad rIenog 


Sunlight | 
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(Continued from Page 99) 
“Don’t they know it at home?’’ he asked. 
“As a matter of fact, they sprung it on 

ie Saturday, but I didn’t tell anybody but 
ynette. Best to be careful about making 
nnouncements until everything’s signed, 
ealed and delivered, don’t you think so?” 

“Just as well,’’ Bobby agreed rather 
neomfortably. He wondered if Owen in- 
ended any side allusion to matrimonial 
ngagements. You couldn’t always tell 
There Owen was leading you. 

“Ves,” said Owen, accepting the cig- 
rette, ‘‘I phoned Lynette right away and 
he wouldn’t wait for particulars until I got 
ome, so she hurried up to take lunch with 
ae. We had a sort of celebration—at Vic- 
ry’s. I saw you there, but I didn’t like to 
atrude.”’ 

Owen went on to give a humorous ac- 
ount of Lynette’s instantly formed plans 
or dazzling society. It was all very funny, 
odoubt; but Bobby wasn’t listening. 
-“T suppose she’s blabbed it all over— 
bout me,” he said at last. 

“Bh? Oh, about you? No, her back 
‘as to you when you came in and I don’t 
iink I mentioned it to her—or did I?” 

“Tf you did you wouldn’t be uncertain 
dout it,’ said Bobby bitterly. 

“No, I didn’t. You see, we were selfishly 

sorbed in our new prospects of affluence. 
ut I couldn’t help admiring the lady you 
ere with. One of your clients, Bobby?” 
“No—not exactly,” said Bobby. ‘“A— 
—friend.”’ 
“No ordinary woman, I should judge.” 
Owen looked judicial. Bobby admitted 
| himself that Owen had streaks of good 
nse as well as discretion, and, by degrees, 
\came communicative. Owen put in an 
wpreciative word here and there that fur- 
ier raised Bobby’s opinion of him and 
lbsened reserve. Presently Owen became 
(«mmunicative in his turn. 

“You know, a man does get a little tired 
¢ the rut,” he said confidentially. ‘‘ You 
titted me not very long ago with my 
rignation to my futile fate. I answered 
yu lightly—kidded you a little, perhaps; 
Et you got under my skin just the same. 
vould really like to meet a few men and 
ymen with original ideas once in a while 
ad talk about things that matter. Mind, 
Ti not saying Lynette hasn’t original 
las. She has. Sometimes they’re so 
gsh-dinged original f 

Jwen checked himself. Good old Owen! 
Ebby knew Lynette, all right, but he liked 
tihave Owen stick up for her nevertheless. 

‘T’d like to meet this crowd you tell me 
aput; but if I went Lynette would want 
fizo, too, I suppose—if she knew it. And 
be you wouldn’t want totakemealong.”’ 
en looked at Bobby wistfully. 

If it was just you—why, yes.” 

de didn’t enjoy the prospect, but after 
a} Owen was rather a success socially. 
st people liked him. And if he didn’t 
't kidding Another thing, Owen 
hi been mighty decent not wising Lynette 
athe restaurant. 

Let’s make it snappy,’’ said Owen. 
“ow about tonight?” 

|Not going out tonight,” said Bobby. 
“0, I don’t think before Monday. We’ll 
sa—well, soon.”’ 

Fine!” said Owen, beaming. “I’m 
mihty anxious to get a close-up of your 
frind, Mrs. Tolbert. From what you tell 
mi I think you’re mighty lucky to have her 
ta2an interest in you. Nothing better for 
a 2llow than a real friendship with a 
waan of her age and experience. One 
leéns.”” 

hat night Owen and Lynette came to 
thihouse to tell the glad tidings of the 
panership, but Bobby was in his room 

ing to Cathy. Before they left, Owen 
: Mr. Peters had a short session in the 
ibiry. 


Friday Bobby lunched with Sashka 


at \ipschnitz’s. He told her of his inten-- 


tio to bring old Owen to the studio some- 
tim: soon, and Sashka smiled—one of her 
unjadable smiles. 

‘Well, let him come,” she said. ‘‘I’ll try 
to jehave and make the rest behave as 
far\s possible.” 

‘for the cat’s sake!’’ exclaimed Bobby. 
at do you mean behave? Owen’s fed 
up/ith people who behave. Our village is 
fulpf them.- Do you mean you'll be or- 
dinry and conventional? You can’t, 
Saska.” He laughed at her. : 

‘\nd you’re going down to see little 
Cajerine. Well, Bobby, it has been fright- 
full nice knowing you, I’m sure, and we 
shal all miss you tremendously.” 


THE SATURDAY 


“Where do you get that line of chit- 
chat?’’ demanded Bobby hotly. “Listen, 
do you think Ly 
; “TI think you're a dear boy,” said Sashka, 

and as I said, I’m going to miss you when 
your friends and relations and your dear 
little fiancée have taken you away.” 

Bobby colored with mortification. 

“Guess again,” he said. “‘ Nobody takes 
me away. I’m too heavy to carry and they 
gave my little carriage away when I was 
three years old, and that’s some time ago, 
if you'll try to believe it. There’s no rela- 
tions and no fiancée, either, who can take 
me away from you. You think they can?”’ 

He gazed earnestly, compellingly into the 
green depths of Sashka’s eyes. She shook 
her head slowly; then, after a quick glance 
to assure herself they were not observed, 
she laid her hand on his and pressed it 
quickly. 

“No, I don’t think they can.” 

Bobby lit a cigarette with fingers that 
trembled. A minute or two later they left 
the restaurant, but at the door Sashka dis- 
missed him. 

“No, we can’t play this afternoon. I’ve 
work to do, and | suppose you have.” 

Bobby looked at his watch and had to 
ponte that it was time he got back to the 
mill. 

“Till Monday night then, Bobby.” 

“Till Monday night, Sashka.”’ 

At the office Kemp gave Bobby a nasty 
look as he entered. Bobby had a strong 
inclination to walk up to him right then 
and there and ask him what in heck he 
meant by it; but as Kemp said nothing, 
he smothered his resentment for the time 


_being. Presently as he sat at his desk old 


Riley passed him on his way out. Bobby 
was about to smile pleasantly at the old 
gentleman, but it got no farther than a 
start. Riley’s reddish-brown eyes under his 
shaggy brows had an expression almost 
Gorgon in effect, his mouth was set at its 
grimmest, his neck uncompromisingly rigid. 
He passed on to the door without a word. 

“‘Darned nice atmosphere in this joint,” 
Bobby ruminated angrily. “Stimulating. 
You certainly feel an esprit de corpse—like 
there is in the morgue. Makes a man want 
to do his best.” 


Wilkes approached him and spoke under 


cover of a lease which he pretended to show. 

“Listen, Peters, none of my business, 
but from all I hear you’re rushing Sashka 
too hard and not rushing the work here 
hard enough. I like the gang, when I’ve 
time for ’em; but business first and pleas- 
ure after is my motto.” 

“arly to bed and early to rise, too,” 
sneered Bobby. ‘Punctuality is the po- 
liteness of princes. Keep your shop and 
your shop will keep you. You give mea 
pain, four-flushing about being a Bohemian. 
They just laugh at you if you knew it. 
You’re right about this being none of your 
business, though.”’ 

“‘Cheeseit,’’ murmured Wilkes. ““Kemp’s 
watching.”’ 

Kemp was in fact standing at the door of 
his cubbyhole regarding them. Bobby this 
time returned his look with studied inso- 
lence and Kemp slowly retreated and closed 
the door. 

“Trying to get yourself fired?’’ asked 
Wilkes sarcastically. 

“Go to hell,” said Bobby, with unwonted 
profanity, and Wilkes returned to his desk. 


Once more aboard the boat and moving 
out of the harbor with the engine thumping 
“On to Cathy, on to Cathy, on to Cathy,” 
and the sun doing its best to make every- 
thing bright, and failing. -On to Cathy, on to 
Cathy—that’s where you’re being taken— 
to the young woman whose property you 
are. No joyful anticipation? Not very? 
Shame on you, Bobby! You should at 
least be filled with the stern joy of high 
resolve, for you are going to show her just 
exactly where she dumps this property idea 
and you’re going to point out to Mr. Jim 
Burke the impropriety of his conduct. Those 
two things accomplished, the sun’s efforts 
may be better appreciated. Just now, 
however —— 

He had had another rotten morning at 
the office. Riley, who often gave Satur- 
days a miss, was not-down; but Kemp was 
on the job and had had the nerve to want 
Bobby to go to see a man at Hinsdale. 
Sprung it on him at ten o’clock. Why not 
Timbuktu? Kemp knew as well as any- 
body about the Cheepahassac Saturday 


trip; anyway, he knew it after Bobby told | 
him and pointed out the fact that this was | 


Saturday and a half holiday. Kemp had 
elaborately begged his pardon. He hadn’t 
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No one ever slams a door equipped with a Yale 
Door Closer. It cannot be done. 

No one ever leaves a door open that should be closed 
when there is a Yale Door Closer on the door. It makes 
no difference if the door is forgotten. The Yale Door 
Closer never forgets. 


What does a Yale Door Closer do? 


1. It swings the door shut. 

2. It quietly controls the door to prevent the slam. 

3. It gently but firmly closes the door till the latch clicks. 

4. And at your will, when equipped with the holder device, 
it holds the door open in any predetermined position. 


And why does it do it so well? 


The Yale Door Closer is so thoroughly well made. It is 
simple, powerful and efficient. It is a perfected door-closing 
power plant with a heavy coiled spring to close the door, 
and a piston within a cylinder working against hydraulic 
pressure through connecting rod and crank shaft to con- 
trol the closing action. 

Look through your home. Yale Door Closers ought 
to be there—for quiet, convenience and comfort. Which 
of your doors needs a Yale Door Closer most? Go to the 
hardware dealer and let him help you select the proper 
Yale Door Closer for that door. The price is low—the 
service, indispensable. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 
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thought that Bobby was particular about 
working hours to an hour or two; then he 
had called Brodie and sent him. Mind you, 
the Hinsdale man was Bobby’s prospect 
and there was no reason why the matter 
couldn’t have gone over until Monday. If 
Kemp thought he would gyp him on the 
commission he was mistaken. 

But the sun got in its work in spite of 
everything. You remember its triumph 
over the wind in the fable—the traveler 
and his cloak? Bobby always found it 
hard to resist persistent brightness. Hope 
began to whisper. Cathy would realize 
that he was not to be trifled with and re- 
pent her really selfish narrowness of mind, 
recognize his sovereign independence and 
give this guy Burke the unmistakable gate. 
She would be her gay, loving, peachy little 
self again when she saw that he really 
thought everything in the world of her. 
She would be perfectly reasonable about 
Sashka. After he and Cathy were married 
Sashka would—maybe—come to see them. 
Why not? She could come with Eric. A 
friendship with a woman like Sashka would 
do Cathy good, enlarge her vision. Old 
Owen would help things along too. Gosh, 
it seemed an age since he had seen Cathy! 
The old Queen of the Waves was getting 
slower and more decrepit all the time. 
They’d have to take her off the run soon. 

Yes, after all, everything was jake. 

“Think so, do you?” said Dame For- 
tune inaudibly as she pushed Hope aside. 
“Huh!” She was frowning. 

Quite a bunch of people on the pier and 
among them there was Cathy to meet him. 
Bobby didn’t wait for the gangplank. 
Suitcase in hand, he climbed over the rail 
and leaped gracefully a clear four feet. 
He landed lightly right side up, but stum- 
bled on a length of plank patching and 
sprawled ignominiously. 

A stout arm helped him to his feet. It 
belonged to Mr. James Burke, who was 
grinning. In this respect he was not singu- 
lar. Everybody was grinning and some 
even snickered. 

“Didn’t hurt yourself?” inquired Burke. 

“Not at all, thanks,’ said Bobby. 
“Never mind the suitcase. Let it lie.” 

He turned to Cathy. 

“Your fault,” he said, smiling heroically. 
“Tf you hadn’t been here I wouldn’t have 
been in such a hurry.” 

“T know you’re always crazy to get 
here,” remarked Cathy coolly. ‘“‘How are 
you and how are all the good people at 
Holmhurst? You know Myrtle, don’t 
you?” 

Bobby begged pardon and greeted Myrtle. 

““And, Mrs. Macey, may I present Mr. 
Peters?” 

She was allowed to, and Bobby had 
hardly expressed his pleasure when he was 
introduced to two more girls and a pie- 
faced flannel fool named Wedderburn. 

“You came quite a cropper,” said Burke 
with weak solicitude. 

“Did I?” inquired Bobby suavely. 
“When was that?”’ 

“Just now,” answered Burke brightly. 
“Maybe you didn’t notice it.”’ 

“Oh, that? Yes, of course I did. Don’t 
you notice it when you get a hard jolt ora 
swift kick? Most people do.”’ 

Cathy interrupted. 

“T think everybody’s off the boat now 
and we might as well go. Bobby, you’ll 
find things a little livelier. Mrs. Macey 
and Myrtle and Jim are staying at our 
place. We’re grown to be quite a colony 
since you were last here. We’ve got a 
dandy tennis court too.” 

Bobby, who had picked up his suitcase, 
set it down again and beckoned to the hotel 
porter as the rest moved on. 

“T guess I'll go over to the hotel this 
time,” he said. “I’ve hurt my knee a little 
and I don’t feel like walking.” 

. ‘Our man could drive you if you want 
to come,” Cathy suggested indifferently. 
“You can have your room, you know, just 
the same. I think Mrs. Hotchkiss expects 
you.” She cried to the others, “‘Wait for 
me a minute.’”’ Then she faced Bobby, her 
eyes hostile, without a trace of pity for his 
injury. ‘‘ Well?” 

Bobby indicated his suitcase to the man. 

“T’ll ride up with you to the hotel,’’ he 
told him. To Cathy he said, ‘“‘No, not just 
now. I’ll be over later on maybe. Tell 
Mrs. Hotchkiss not to bother about any 
arrangements for me.” 

The last words he addressed to Cathy’s 
back. She was hurrying on to rejoin her 
companions, only turning her head once to 
eall, “All right then. This evening— 
maybe.” 
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Bobby waved his hand, but he was by no 
means feeling so cheerful as he looked. As 
he got into the bus he was simply boiling 
with rage. ‘‘What do you know about 
that? Can you beat it?’’ Quite inadequate 
exclamations, but their fervor and empha- 
sis must be taken into account. 

He registered and went up to his room 
and stared blankly from the window at the 
beach with its throng of loungers and bath- 
ers, at the calm vast lake and the fleecy 
clouds on the western horizon. A scene of 
peace and happiness from which he turned 
away with something like disgust. The 
limit! What did it mean? What did she 
take him for? This demanded consid- 
eration and he considered at length with 
his chin between his palms as he sat on 
the bed. 

One thing darned certain—if she thought 
he was going to tag after her this evening 
she was greatly mistaken. One other thing 
certain—it was up to him to alter Mr. Jim 
Burke’s map for him. Quite an essential 
part of the program, that. 

Having come to these definite conclu- 
sions, he became aware that time had passed 
and the dinner hour was approaching. He 
made a careful toilet with a view to the 
usual evening festivity. Cathy and this 
new crowd of hers would certainly be over. 
Cathy would certainly attend, realizing, as 
she no doubt did by this time, that he 
wasn’t going to tag around after her. So 
he was a very nice-looking young man, in- 
deed, by the time he had given himself the 
final touches. The cat’s whiskers, to a hair, 
the real Camembert; not merely irre- 
proachable, but distinctly it. A pardonable 
thrill of vanity dispelled his gloom for a 
moment as he surveyed his reflection in the 
mirror. He thought of Burke’s gala ap- 
pearance and almost smiled as he turned 
away. 

When he entered the dining room a little 
later he found in the interested and admir- 
ing glances directed at him ample confirma- 
tion of his own favorable opinion. 

But neither Cathy nor any member of 
her crowd showed up at the dance. Seated 
on the porch by a window where he had a 
clear view of both the approach to the hotel 
and the interior of the cleared dining room 
in which the dance was held, he was able to 
be certain of that. He smoked cigarette 
after cigarette with an air of calm enjoy- 
ment, but it was a ghastly business sitting 
here and having a fresh set of accelerated 
vibrations at the approach of every group 
or couple. Nauseating! No, that wasn’t 
her! No, she wasn’t in that bunch! 

The genial and affable young clerk with 
a festal carnation in his lapel came out and 
spoke to him. 

“ Ain’t you going to shake a foot, Mr. 
Peters? You're inflicting needless pain on 
a number of our young lady guests, sitting 
here all by your lonesome.” 

No, Bobby was keeping his feet still this 
trip. He had hurt his knee; besides which, 
the air tasted good out here. The clerk said 
yes, the bus driver had told him about the 
accident. He laughed. 

“How about a little arnica? No?” Still 
he lingered. ‘‘Not quite so many here to- 
night. Some of our people went over to 
Hotchkisses’. There’s a little dance over 
there. Just private, though; in the barn or 
something. Well, if you won’t come ae 

So that was it! Well, that just about set- 
tled it. Just—about—settled—it! Cathy 
must have felt pretty sure that he would 
come over or else she didn’t care. Well, one 
thing, he wasn’t going over. He was going 
to bed. 

He went to bed, but not until the dance 
was beginning to break up. He slept little, 
and the next morning he was up early in- 
quiring if there were any changes in the 
time-tables. No Sunday train on the 
branch line and the Queen of the Waves 
didn’t leave to meet the Chicago boat until 
three o’clock. That meant he would have 
to hang around until three. 

After: breakfast it occurred to him there 
was Burke to attend to. So far as Cathy 
was concerned, he would have stuck to his 
determination not to go near her. But 
Burke. Yes, he would go over, beckon 
Burke aside, lead him off —— Perhaps it 
might be as well to see Cathy. Something 
might have happened to prevent her from 
coming over. Perhaps the parental oppo- 
sition had revived. If so he would show 

’?em. But then she had given him the un- 
mistakable raspberry—not even a logan- 
berry—at the pier, so Well, he could 
say coolly, “‘ This is hail and farewell, Cathy. 
Business calls me to town and I’m leaving 
at once.’’ Then if she had anything to say 
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she could say it, and if not he would turn on 
his heel —— 

But she would have something to say all 
right, all right. 

But, as it happened, he didn’t get so far 


as Hotchkisses’, the reason being that at the © 


place where the lane met the road he met 
Mr. James Burke and his grin. It was a 
lovely spot for the purpose, being screened 
by some second-growth timber and under- 
brush and carpeted with grass except where 
the wagon track ran through. They both 
halted. The preliminaries were brief. 

“How’s the bum gam?” inquired Mr. 
Burke cheerfully. 

“Why, as to that, my gam is giving me 
no inconvenience whatever,” responded 
Bobby, eying him appraisingly. “My 
wing is also in good shape—both wings— 
and my bellerses are, as per usual, at par. 
I am fairly fit, thank you kindly, and I 
hope you are, too, because I’m not a bum 
sport.” 

“T don’t make you,”’ said Mr. Burke. 

“T thought you wouldn’t,” said Bobby. 
“You don’t look as if you had much sense. 
Get this?’”’ He slapped Burke’s face. 

“Now you make yourself perfectly clear,” 
said Burke, and pulled off his coat. 

He then advanced and Bobby jumped to 
meet him. His impetuous rush was checked 
by a jarring thump well home and covering 
the fifth and sixth ribs, while he avoided 
an uppercut to his chin only by a quick 
side step. Undismayed, he darted in again 
and bruised his knuckles on Burke’s cheek 
bone, receiving in return another rib- 
roaster with the same jarring quality. 

He had a fighting head, had Bobby, and 
he saw that he would have to use it. He 
had some skill in the noble science, too, but 
it was obvious that Burke had a little. He 
was quicker on his feet than Burke, but not 
so bull strong; his reach was perhaps a 
shade longer. Well, he would make the 
most of that and his superior activity and 
try not to let his fury overcome his caution. 
That grin of Burke’s—which he had re- 
sumed after its temporary disappearance at 
the slap—was exasperating enough, but if 
it was to be wiped off time and care would 
be required. 

A leaf out of Burke’s book—a couple of 
smashes well over the heart. Rattled him 
an instant, too—long enough to enable 
Bobby to get pretty near the grin if not 
quite. Gosh, what ahead the brute had! 
Like hitting a hydrant with your bare fist. 
But it rocked him. His arms too. Hard 
as his head, just about. Not a guard to 
break through easily. 

In and out Bobby danced. Not always 
effectively in or scatheless out, but often 
both. Once Burke got him on the cheek 
and he felt a little trickle of blood. In 
again and Ah-h! Square on the grin 
at last! It would be a thick-lipped grin 
after this, by heck! 

Burke bored in and with such determi- 
nation that Bobby cast a side glance to 
make sure of his ground. A great mistake. 
Burke got him again on the unlucky fifth 
and sixth. Evidently this guy was partial 
to ribs, but it was getting monotonous. 
Another coming! It certainly looked as if 
it was, but instead came Burke’s left, biff 
in Bobby’s eye, and floored him. 

A cat couldn’t have got on its feet any 
quicker. Now it was Burke’s turn to move 
backward. All Bobby’s latent strength 
and a demoniac energy went to force that 
reluctant movement. Just beginning to 
fight! An eye for an eye—what? . 

Then he stopped, his busy and bloody 
hands dropped to his sides. Burke stopped 
simultaneously and they both stared at 
Cathy— Cathy, pale as a sheeted ghost and 
with something distinctly awesome in her 
dilated eyes. A moment’s silence and then 
she spoke. 

“Excuse me for screaming, boys,’’ she 
said in a strange slow voice, ‘“‘and please 
don’t let me interrupt you.” 

She looked from one to the other, and 
Bobby, conscious of one fast-closing eye, 
his swollen jaw and the blood on his face 
and his once immaculate shirt, looked at 
Burke and was pained to observe how com- 
par atiely unmarred that gentlemanseemed 
to be. 

“Oh, aren’t you going on with it?”’ Her 
voice cut like a knife. 

Burke picked up his coat. 

“T’ll beat it,’ he said. ‘‘ You two prob- 
ably ——” ‘ 

He grinned horribly and was gone. 

“Do you mind telling. me what this 
means?’’ asked Catherine. 

Bobby hesitated to tell this stranger any- 
thing, but he saw he had to. 


- her starting time and keeping out 
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“Tt means I’’—his chest was still heay-_ 
ing—‘“I disapprove of his—familiar way 
with you; and I was showing—him—— 
Listen, Cathy ——”’ 

“T gee,’ Cathy broke in. ‘And wha 
business is it of yours, please?” | 

“Considering that you are my fiancée— | 
that we are engaged ——” 

“Consider nothing of the sort,” said 
Catherine with an icy smile. “Consider, | 
please, that I’m not even an acquaintance 
of yours from this minute and that I have 
no feeling whatever for you but con ‘ald 

Bobby was so clearly astounded that, 
though he could find no words to answer 
ne ie austerity of her expression relaxed | 
a little. j 

“You wrote that you were ill last 
I hear that you were lunching at Vii 
with—I suppose by the description it \ 
er—Mrs. Tolbert, I think you called 
Is that true?”’ 

‘“‘Listen!’’ Bobby cried passionat 
Lynette has been writing to you 


lies ies 
All her seorn had 


“Ties!” 
“You speak of lies—you! Lies and 
Never, never dare to speak to me é 

She took the same way Burke 
Bobby let her go. What was the u 

He took the Queen of the Way 
that afternoon, going aboard an hou 


in the cabin. So, on the night be 
Chicago. As soon as they would let 
he got a stateroom, and locking | 
threw his bruised body on the b 
a merciful oblivion overwhelm his 
soul. i. 

The cabin steward, with a grat 
of favors past and to come, allow 
to sleep until the very last mi 
then, with much difficulty, ar 
Bobby was still drunk with sh 
he swung himself out of the b 
was only with an effort that he 
account for the fact that he was 
for the pains that stabbed 
movement. Then another a 
effort became necessary to dis: 
mind everything but the need of 
action. Whereupon he made ha 
and hastened down the gangpl 
stopped his taxi at a drug stor 
moments to buy adhesive plaster 
of yellow-tinted sun goggles, ani 
on to his customary hotel and 
up to the room assigned to him 
he could do in ten minutes to n 
fairly presentable for the office. 

Certainly the office. What e 
do? Sitand think? Sit and thi 
the traitor—or fool—who had 
confidence, or of Lynette—his 
whose malice had magnified, di 
published his—ceall it indiscre 
like? Should he think of 
him, of Holmhurst buzzing 
Peters’ broken engagement? 
least, damn it! It didn’t matter 
But the point was that he was 
for the office. 

He was a trifle shaky. His cl 
to bleed afresh and his shaving s' 
to be applied freely. He had n 
use the stuff before and it was lucky 
it. Smarted, but did the work. 
make plaster strips look neat. Puffy abot 
the jaw, but that would go down. The gof 
gles certianly helped, although the hor 
rims hurt like the mischief. The greemis 
yellow below the rim might be mistake) 
for-a shade cast by the tinted glass. Wel 
he had done the best he could. Brea am 
No time. A cup of coffee, perhaps, | 
brace himself up a little. ] 

He got his coffee at a near-by lun( 
counter, where the waiter asked him wh 
he didn’t take a light with him, going into — 
room where cupboard doors were liable © 
be left open. 

Well, he expected that. There would] 
variants of the theme too. The elevat: 
starter, a veteran, told him that he ought 
be careful how he cut kindling. __ a 

He entered the office and behind rel 
stalked Fate, grasping the well-known blu, 
geon. Percival, the office boy, saw | 


recognized him. ) ee 
exclaimed Pereivi 


“Hullity gee!” 
“Say, the udder guy must look fier¢ 


What hospital ——” He checked himse 
“Say, d’ Woiks wants you.” | 9. 
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Specific Gravity Determinations, | 
Linseed oil, asphalt and other 
liquids are held continuously 
to the required Certain-teed , 
standards by this test. 


Melting Point Test. Thistest § 


indicates that the asphalt is of 
the grade and consistency to 
give the best service under 


4 every sort of exposure. 
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Millions of users, everywhere, are benefiting by the years 
of service which Certain-teed products are giving under the 
demands of actual use. The thoroughness of Certain-teed 
methods is justifying the confidence which buyers place in 


More than a hundred useful products, uniform in their 
nduring quality, made and sold under one management and 
yne sales organization, are available to you, under the Certain- 
eed Label. Just as Certain-teed safeguards quality by rigid 
ests, so you can safeguard your interests by making the 


Sertain-teed Label your guide in buying. 
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The Vicat Needle, This isa 


delicate and accurate deter- 
mination of the “setting” 
quality of Certain-teed Gyp- 
sum plaster. 
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The Iodine Number. By this unique test, 
based upon the quantity of iodine ab- 
sorbed, the purity of linseed oil is deter- 
mined. Only linseed oil with high iodine 
number is used in Certain-teed paint 
and linoleum, 
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Weighing of Paints. Five times each lot 
of Certain-teed paint is weighed, to in- 
sure absolutely correct proportion of 
pigment. 


CERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS 
of which more than one hundred 
are included in the following 
classifications: 


Asphalt Roofings 
Asphalt Shingles 
House Paints 
Varnishes 
Enamels 

Stains 

Gypsum Plasters 
Gypsum Blocks 
Keene’s Cement 
Battleship Linoleum 
Inlaid Linoleum 
Linoleum Rugs 


Oilcloth 
FLOORTEX 


(Felt Base Floor Coverings) 


FLOORTEX Rugs 
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PISTON RINGS 


Cel 


The original oil reservoir 
ring for oil pumpers. Col- 
lects excess oil on each 
down stroke and empties 
on each up stroke, which 
ordinary grooved rings 
cannot do. Use one on 
each piston 


The original compression 
ring for replacement. Its 
Sreater flexibility and equal 
tension mean better per- 
formance in worn cylinders 


———and the same high quality of metal and workmanship. 
Made from electric iron—produced only by the McQuay- 
Norris electric furnace. 


Think of This 


Complete \eakfRoor and Superoyl ring 


equipment for 4-cylinder cars such as 
Fords and Chevrolets, only $8.00 


Repairmen, cylinder regrinders and dealers everywhere 
can supply the full line of McQuay-Norris products. 


McCQuAY-NORRIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
General Offices, St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Factories: St. Louis, Indianapolis, Connersville, Ind., Toronto, Canada 
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Poor replacement parts can 


\Eax-Troor ruin a good mechanical job. 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
and that stare would have disconcerted 
Bobby. He was past that now. 

“Good morning, Mr. Riley,” said he. 
“You wanted to see me?”’ 

“T see you,” said Riley. ‘And a lovely 
sight you are.” 

“‘ Apart from that ”’ Bobby suggested. 

“Apart from that, I’ll wish you a good 
morning in return.” Riley pulled out his 
old-fashioned gold turnip and looked at 
it. ‘You've a little over an hour of it left 
now, I see. Apart from that—you can sit 
down. I’ve a word or two for your ear.” 

Bobby took the client’s chair. “‘ Yes, sir?”’ 
He was determined to be calm. 

“ Apart from that, I’d like to see a little 
general improvement all along the line in 
your work here. From what I see and 
from what Mr. Kemp tells me a 

“Mr. Kemp wanted me 

‘*T’]l thank you not to interrupt. I know 
you’ve important outside interests, but I’d 
like you to forget them between the hours 
of half past eight and five o’clock. I al- 
lowed you a raise of salary. I want you to 
earn it. I granted you a liberal commission 
on certain sales. I want you to show me 
that you consider it as worth your while 
to hustle for that commission as you did a 
month or two ago—and more so. Apart 
from that, while I’ve no objection to anny 
young man indulging in female society—as 
long as it’s decent, mind ye—a brazen pe- 
rading with awoman—and you engaged, as 
I hear, to a decent lovely girrul iB 

Bobby started up with such energy that 
the client’s chair was overturned. 

“That’s about all I care to listen to,’’ he 
said, his voice tremulous with anger. “If 


” 


The Poets?” 


The Sword of Brennus 


Y FIERCE barbarians ringed around, 
Sadly the city fathers weighed 
The city ransom. Pound on pound 
The gold within the scales they laid, 
Till the last thousand had been paid. 
‘The weights are false!’ Quick at the word, 
“Vae victis!”’ cried the conquering Gaul, 
And in the balance flung his sword. 


Four hundred years ere Christ was born, 
Thus unto Justice answered Might; 
And thus, with insolence and scorn, 

Did angry Power measure Right. 

Woe to the vanquished in the fight ; 

As then it was, it is today. 

Take all his famished lands afford, 
And if he dares to plead or pray, 

Cast in the balance Brennus’ sword. 


Strip him of power, wealth and pride. 
Break him and bind him fast and straight, 
Till all the hope that has not died 

In him is kept alive by hate. 

Then, some day, by the turn of Fate, 
With us beneath his conquering heel, 
He’ll take the ransom of our land, 

All pitiless to our appeal, 

The sword of Brennus in his hand. 


Oh, lords and rulers, everywhere, 

A tribute-weary world does pray 

To ease its trouble and despair 

A wiser way, a better way. 

Revenge’s black and bloody sway 

Must bring its hatreds and heartaches, 

While conference and council fails, 

Until enlightened Justice takes 

The sword of Brennus from the scales. 
—Thomas Lomax Hunter. 


Hawaii 


OFT east wind and a whispering sea 
And a rustle of palms on Waikiki; 
I lift my head to the velvet sky; 
I bathe my face where the clouds go by, 
And a glorious rainbow binds my hair, 
And a glorious Flag is fluttering there. 


See what a wonderful child I am! 
Do not forget me, Uncle Sam. 


Soft warm tide on a soft warm sea, 
And soft warm hearts on Waikiki; 
Lone I stand at the far-off gate; 
Lone I stand and wait and wait; 
Lone in the sea; but I smile as I 
Keep my Flag in the velvet sky. 


Warm is my heart and loyal too; 
Uncle Sam, I am trusting you. 


you think that paying me wages gives } 
i) 
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a right to insult me and my friends an 
choose my associates for me and intr 
into my private affairs, and whether you 
or not—all I’ve got to say is I’m througl - 
through!” 
The last word was almost a squeak «| 
he thumped Riley’s desk to emphasize 
He whirled around just as Riley, who; 
red-eyed now, started up to detain h | 
and was gone before his former loys 
shin had come into violent contact with 
overturned chair. aa 
Out into the corridor and down the 


case he went, the whole eight 
miraculously without a stumble, 
he stood on the street—free! 

Think of it, try to realize it! 
the ties that had bound him 
Family ties, apron strings, the sil 
of love, the iron fetters of con 
golden chains and shackles of 
ism, one after another, burst 
from him! There, untrammeled 
he, Bobby, enfranchised; the ca 
soul that he was now at full li 
press in any manner that he saw | 
body’s property. Everything, in 
of speaking, jake. 

Certainly! Young, handsome, 
intelligent, usually with a good « 
back and more in his wardrobe, 
in his pocket and more in the b 
come, free to go. 

In a word, free! 

But none of these advanta: 
to Bobby Peters just then. He was 
dazed. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of 
Bobby Peters. The second will appear 


Soft moonlight on a breathless sea; 
Tinkle of strings on Watkik 
Warm I stand in the velvet ni 
Draped like a bride in the wh 
Bugle notes in the stillness d 
On Waikiki as the Flag comes 


Toward the East I stretch my hand 
Love me; I am a lovely land. 


Soft midnight and a silent sea, 
And a sleeping tide on Wai 
Lone I wait in the far-off W 
And a bright Flag slumbers 
Love me; only for that I 
Keeping the Flag on the w 


All that I may be; all Tt 
So that you love me, Unele 
: —Lo 


Thoughts inaP 


HE solemn people in 
Lie back and sleep, or 
Eyes upon books. 
Meanwhile, beyond the wind 
The lovely World runs by 
Sun-tinged, with flowers in 
And shining plumes a-blow. 
How young she looks! 


Oh! Sleepy people in the train, 
Awake! Break through the window 


Mountains and fields and lake: 
A flash of ocean and of dream 
And curving roads, and tui 
And white smoke crumpled 
And villages, and factories, 
And the delicious tops of trees; 
And leaping shadows, and the brow 
Houses of a little town; ‘ot 
And children playing im a stree 
And wind-stirred, gray-toned sw 
O fleet, ; 
O visionary World, 
Seen from the windows of at 
And loved and lost, and foun 
O Beauty hurled 
Back upon Beauty! : 
Sunlight slanting on the ground, i 
‘And waves that crush, without a sound, 
And birds that rush against a sky 
Pale blue, flowing forever by! viel 


How can the people ina traim 
Fall sound asleep, or only look | 
Into the pages of a book me xy 
When all the world (in vain! im vain!) 
Is beating on the windowpanes 

—Mary Dixon Th Wt 


rain ie 
dagain! | 
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WILSON 4S f POLITICIAN 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Something has been said concerning the 
ght manner in which the sense of obligation 
yward those who carried the burden for 
im rested with Mr. Wilson. An interesting 
de light on this phase is revealed in what 
appened to George L. Record, the fighting 
rogressive who played a leading réle in the 
litical education of Mr. Wilson in the 
st year of the governorship at Trenton. 
ecord, transplanted Maine lawyer and 
litician, chock-full of liberal ideas and re- 
arkably informed about the advanced leg- 
ation that was sweeping the country in 
‘10, easily led all others in whipping Mr, 
ilson’s then newly found ideals into prac- 
val legislative shape. He fashioned or 
sisted in fashioning most of the program 
at brought such widespread fame to the 


tellectual giant temporarily sojourning in ° 


enton. The program included a corrupt- 
actices election law, the direct primary, a 
blie-service commission with power to 
rates, and an employers’ liability and 
rkmen’s compensation law. Mr. Wilson 
1 always professed a desire to do some- 
ng big for Mr. Record, and it was not 
‘ticularly surprising to find the Washing- 
newspaper dispatches in early February, 
5, printing the inspired information that 
| Jerseyman was to be named to the Fed- 
| Trade Commission. Record was not in 
sense a candidate, but he was compli- 
ated by the suggestion. As the time for 
_ appointments approached, the pub- 
‘ed statements became more definite. 
junday, February twenty-first, the White 
ise called me by telephone at Trenton 
_ I was given the unpleasant task of 
‘fying Record that the President was 
7 sorry that he could not make the ap- 
tment because he had learned that the 
ite would not confirm him. When, in 
:, 1 telephoned Record at his home in 
izy City, he said that inasmuch as he 
1 not in any way 
tht the appoint- 
at they were 


| 
I 


t 
. 
foun, 
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Yrees at Night 
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leaving him in a rather embarrassing posi- 
tion. Nothing was to be done, I was as- 
sured, until some way was found to give 
Mr. Record an easy exit. Next day, Feb- 
ruary twenty-second, accompanied by Matt 
Ely—editor of the Hudson Observer, and a 
friend of the President—Mr. Record came 
to my office to say that he was on his way 
to Washington to see just what was back 
of it all. If confirmation by the Senate 
was alone involved, Mr. Record was con- 
fident that there would be little trouble, as 
he had staunch friends among both the 
regulars and the progressives. Just as Mr. 
Ely and Mr. Record were starting for the 
railway station, headed for Washington, 
one of the news-service wires brought the 
report that the President had already ap- 
pointed the trade commission, and that 
George Rublee, of New Hampshire, had 
been substituted for Mr. Record. I never 
Saw a better sportsman than Mr. Record. 
He was, of course, wounded, but he said the 
President was making a big fight for the 
common crowd, and he was doubtless doing 
the best he could with his appointments. 
Later the place was given to Ex-Governor 
John Franklin Fort, of New Jersey. When 
I wrote the President of Record’s splendid 
handling of himself Mr. Wilson sent word 
that it had brought tears to his eyes and he 
was prouder than ever that Record should 
be his friend. Which is what Record got 
out of it all. 

“All the politics that are in me I learned 
in New Jersey; I have been so near Trenton 
all my life that I have always felt that deep 
sense of identification with it,” Mr. Wilson 
told a delegation of citizens who called at 
the White House, October 26, 1914, to urge 
that he return to the state and participate 
in a Wilson Old Home Day. But, although 
he had lived twenty-seven of his then fifty- 
seven years at Princeton, ten miles away 
from the Jersey cap- 
ital, he never came 
back to Trenton 


They Were Lonesome 
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" TRAFFIC OFFICES 


New York Central Lines 
maintain traffic offices 
“off the lines” in these 
Cities : 


BALTIMORE eC. 
BIRMINGHAM qo a 
DALLAS 
DAVENPORT ; 
DENVER 4 


KANSAS CITY 
Los ANGELES 
MEMPHIS 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW HAVEN 
NEw ORLEANS 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


EW YORK CENTRAL service 


OMAHA is national. This railway system 
PHILADELPHIA : 

SieE ton not only provides dependable transpor- 
SAN FRANCISCO tation for the thousands of communities 
SEATTLE 


along its 12,000 miles of lines in the East 
and Canada, but it also renders a vast 
amount of service for the West and South. 


TULSA 


Fruit from California, lumber from the 
Northwest, wheat from the Mississippi 
Valley, livestock from the Midwest 
farms and ranges, cotton from the 
Southland—a thousand and one things 
from the primary producing sections of 
the country—find their way into this 
great traffic artery; while the products 
of the busy mills and factories of the 
East go out over the New York Central 
Lines destined for points far beyond 
their terminals. 


The familiar mark of the New York Cen- 
tral Lines—seen on freight cars through- 
out the country—is a mark of good 
service, and a mark of national service. 


€ < \ LINES y PF is ba! en 


EW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON &ALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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Neptunite 
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Never turns white 


HE EXPERIENCED PAINTER knows that only 

the best varnish can protect the exterior woodwork 
of your home from hard-driven rain, snow, sleet, ice 
and the broiling heat of torrid sunlight. You will be 
sure of such protection if you use Neptunite Spar 
Varnish for this purpose. It has a heavy body which 
works well under the brush, flows freely without 
sagging, sets slowly, yet dries quickly to a finish that 
is smooth and remarkably hard—assuring long wear 
and true economy. 


There are four Neptunite Varnishes, each one cre- 
ated to do one thing well. Neptunite Floor makes 
gleaming, lustrous, long-wearing floors—Neptunite 
Rubbing and Neptunite Interior renew, beautify and 
protect woodwork and furniture, giving a highly fin- 
ished or dull satin surface as desired—and Neptunite 
Spar is for all exterior uses. All Neptunites are proof 
against hot or cold water, steam, or even acid. They 
never turn white—won't even scratch white. 


Neptunite is carefully made, and just as carefully 
sold. Only one dealer in your community—the Lowe 
Brothers Dealer—can supply you. From him you can 
be assured of getting not only high quality paints and 
varnishes, but also sound advice as to how to use them. 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 


Dayton, Ohio Toronto, Canada 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Mellotone is the modern 
wall finish. It provides a 
soft, natural background 
which affords unlimited op- 
portunity for the expression 
of your individuality in the 
selection and arrangement 
of draperies and furnish- 
ings. Mellotone can be 
washed with soap and 
water. Thus the beauty of 
its pastel shades can be re- 
tained. It provides a finish, 
therefore, that is econom- 
ical as well as beautiful. 


lois Bath 


PAINTS &VARNISHES 


Factories 
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New York where Smith’s lieutenants told 
Mr. Wilson that the people of New Jersey 
were clamoring for him for governor, ¢ 
statement that Wilson himself subsequently 
realized was without basis. | 
It was the habit of Senator Smith to visit 
me along the Jersey shore at least once eack 
week during that summer, so that I had < 
fair knowledge of just what was doing. Hy 
had but a slight speaking acquaintance wit! 
Mr. Wilson, and he told me repeatedly thai 
he was aiming to round out his own politica, 
days with a winner, preparatory to defi 
nite retirement from the game. He wante; 
to make a respectable finish. Not once, bu 
a dozen times, he declared that under ni 
circumstance would he be a candidate fo 
the United States Senate, should the cai 
paign eventuate in a Democratic le 
His health and his weariness of the Wash. 
ington life were constantly advanced as hi 
reasons for having put all thought of th. 
Senate behind. This much ought to besai 
by one who has been on terms of re 
intimacy with both Mr. Smith and 
son. And for those who talk of thei 
tude of Wilson toward Smith it n 
added that, after Wilson was in the 
House, he rendered Smith a perso 
ice of the first magnitude, the 1 
which would serve no particular pu 
But inasmuch as I was the emissary 
Smith to Wilson I am tolerably informed 4) 
to the facts. Mr. Wilson did the job han 
somely and without a murmur. | 


after the day he quit the State House on 
the eve of his inauguration as President. 
And he never, as far as I can recall, spent 
a night in Princeton following his departure 
on March 3, 1913, to become the White 
House tenant. 

Until the day of his inauguration as gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, Wilson had never put 
foot in the State House at Trenton, and 
until the day of his inauguration as Presi- 
dent of the United States he had never been 
in the White House. 

Perhaps as good an illustration as any of 
his complete disconnection from the crowd 
was an experience he related at Princeton 
the night before his departure for Washing- 
ton. Relationships at the university were 
so badly shattered that no send-off had 
been arranged in that quarter. Col. David 
Flynn, bank president and Wilson enthusi- 
ast, felt the townsfolk must fittingly ob- 
serve the going. He had taken Mrs. Wilson 
into his confidence, and had been told that 
“No one has ever given Woodrow a loving 
cup.” And so the best that money could 
buy was forthcoming and the trophy duly 
presented on March second in the name of 
the citizens of the little borough. There was 
considerable pathos to this last night in the 
university town where half his life had been 
spent. With Mrs. Wilson, the President- 
elect stood on the porch of his modest home. 
“T have never been in the White House, 
and I shall feel very strange when I get 
inside of it,” he declared. ‘I shall think of 
this little house behind me and remember 
how much more familiar it is to me than 
that is likely to be, and how much more 
intimate a sense of possession there must be 
in the one case than in the other. One 
cannot be neighbors to the whole United 
States.”’ And with some emotion he re- 
lated the mortification he had experienced 
at the hands of a neighbor. “I went into a 
shop one day after I became president of 
the university,” he explained, “and said, 
‘Won’t you be kind enough to send that 
up?’ I had made a purchase of a man with 
whose face I had been familiar for many 
years, and he said, ‘What name, sir?’ That 
was my single mortification, and that is the 
keenest kind of mortification; because if 
there is one thing a man loves better than 
another it is being known by his fellow 
citizens.” 


Jersey Politics 


The state convention that met 
ton in September, 1910, and n 
Wilson for governor was very mi 
rough-and-tumble affair. Smi 
listed the codperation of his old rive 
ert Davis, boss of Hudson Count: 
had their own time rounding up 
essary votes. So far as they were 
to express any personal choice, 
ment of the delegates was divided 
Frank S. Katzenbach, now a just 
supreme court, George S. Silzer, 
ernor of New Jersey, and H. Otto 
the then mayor of Jersey City. | 
home county of Mercer was solid 

*Katzenbach, and it hurt the 
president’s pride that he could n 
a single delegate from Prince’ 
where in his own bailiwick. 

Wilson had never manifested 
est whatever in the politics of the e 
didn’t even vote at important 
None of the leaders had any parti 
sonal acquaintance with him. 
of course, that he had made a 
democratize Princeton Universit 
incurred the enmity of powerful 
scoring the club system, which h 
was wrecking the university 
snobs of the students. “The side 
swallowed the circus,’”’ was the 
ner in which he described the wa 

clubs. were dominating the univ 
the internal fight at the univers 
create any greater excitement 0 
than it did in Chicago or Richmo 
day perhaps the university auth 
in the interest of historical trut 
the correspondence now sealed i 
at Princeton, and the world wi 
form its own judgment of the | 
Wilson waged there. - 

Nugent, chairman of the D 
State Committee and the me 
the Wilson nomination, told me 
tered the convention hall that th 
sentiment whatever among the 


Senator Smith Takes a Hand 


Being personally unknown, even to the 
Princeton shopkeeper, it is not to be won- 
dered at that he was unknown to the poli- 
ticians of the state. And so, when in the 
summer of 1910, James Smith, Jr., one- 
time United States senator and the then 
overlord of the Democratic machine, an- 
nounced that Woodrow Wilson would be 
the party candidate for governor, there 
were no great shouts of joy. Since 1895 
Smith had been hand-picking most of the 
candidates for governor, and none had ever 
won. 

To be sure, Colonel Harvey, who had 
gained his military title by serving on the 
staff of a New Jersey governor, was weekly 
nominating Woodrow Wilson for President. 
He had even gone so far as to attempt to get 
the Democrats in the 1907 New Jersey Leg- 
islature to give Woodrow Wilson a compli- 
mentary indorsement for United States 
senator—an empty honor, as the Republi- 
cans had the majority votes. But the propo- 
sition was flatly rejected, and Wilson later 
let it be known that he had sent word to 
Harvey that the coupling of his name with 
partisan politics was not doing him any 
good at the university. Likewise it is a 
fact that the Brooklyn Eagle, ardent cham- 
pion of the Cleveland Democracy, had pre- 
pared an elaborate broadside booming 
Wilson for the presidential nomination, and 
that Wilson had frowned upon it. If that 
had been used it would have put the Eagle 
several months ahead of Harvey as the 
original Wilson booster. 

But it was Harvey who induced Smith 
to take a chance with Mr. Wilson, and it 
was Harvey who arranged the meeting in 


headquarters of the bo: 
had been operating on 
Nugent steam roller did the trick in 

(Continued on Page 113) — 


(Continued from Page 110) 
nvention, and Wilson, who had been kept 
readiness on the golf links at Princeton, 
is whisked by automobile to the conven- 
m hall, where he made a speech that 
;cinated the delegates. Five days later 
uccompanied Senator Smith on his first 
‘it to the candidate at Princeton. 

“Jim, can you imagine anyone being 
mn fool enough to give this up for the 
artaches of politics?’’ Smith said to me, 
we stood that beautiful autumn morn- 
; on the portico of Prospect, the uni- 
rsity president’s fine mansion. 

Nugent was with us, and we found Wil- 
1 especially concerned about the chances 
carrying his home county of Mercer. 
hat were his neighbors likely todo? That 
smed the momentous question with the 
ndidate. ‘‘The fear of the neighbor is the 
ginning of wisdom,” some wise wag has 
id. It was the fact that I was editor of 
e Trenton Evening Times, circulating 
gely through Wilson’s home county, 
at had thrown me into association with 
n. We fixed up a list of party leaders in 
> county, and Wilson invited them to his 
inceton home, where they were charmed 
the reception he gave them. When he 
| out to mix he could be most companion- 
e. 

Wilson promptly took the stump and be- 
n a series of speeches aimed at corpora- 
ns, turning many pretty phrases such as 
uilt is personal,” but not getting down to 
iss tacks on the pressing state issues. He 
s whirled all over the state by the de- 
mined Nugent, who had perfected the 
it organization that the Democrats had 
‘r put together in New Jersey. Wilson 
ited the state fair and told stories and 
ached pretty sermons. Vivian M. Lewis, 
Republican rival, was recognized for his 
‘Tage and independence, as well as for 
isplendid political record, and had gone 
jahead of his party by insisting upon a 
(nite public-utility rate-making pledge 
the platform. Lewis, by his bold course, 
é stirred the bitter anger of the old bosses 
fis party. Franklin Murphy, state chair- 
11, quit his post. 


_ A Challenge to Debate 

Tilson, in an incautious moment, an- 
oaced a willingness to meet any responsi- 
lepublican in debate. Record, who had 
e nominated for Congress by the Re- 
uicans, promptly took up the defy and 
ald for a date. There was consternation 
mng the Democratic chieftains, who real- 
ethat Record had the goods. They urged 
Vion to ignore Record, but the Repub- 
ces kept bombarding the Democratic 
aridate, and finally Briggs as Republican 
a chairman called upon Nugent as 
/e‘ocratic state chairman to have Wilson 
itlr meet Record or withdraw the chal- 
nj. Meanwhile Lewis was making a 
“able impression by his earnest attacks, 
ndlohn W. Griggs, McKinley’s attorney- 
en’al, was on the stump branding Wilson 
s idecoy duck for the disreputable old 
rovl. Wilson finally took matters into his 
wmiands, and on October eleventh wrote 
eed that the state committee had filled 
il Ki speaking dates, but offered to debate 
aregh an interchange of letters. That’s 
he: the campaign really got under way. 
fr. Wilson’s temper was beginning to 
sse’ itself. 

Fur days later, October fifteenth, I sat 
1 ab0x with Smith and Harvey, in an 
sbiy Park theater, when Wilson fitly de- 
are that he didn’t want anyone to vote 
© in who felt that he would listen to a 
olital boss. Smith pretended to regard 
'aS| mere campaign gesture; but the die 
as (st. Record produced a corking letter 
skin Wilson to specify whether he meant 
hate would not be bossed by Smith 

Dyis; also whether he would fight for 
iws mbodying rate-making clauses for 
nbli utilities, direct elections, corrupt 
facties, and the other progressive schemes 
len being agitated. The Democratic 
sseiwere in a panic and urged Wilson to 
dal in his reply. 

Vung the interim Wilson offered his 
giition as president of the university, 
d tb trustees snapped it up with great 
erlt, which did not add to the comfort 
heeandidate. “Sunday evening, Octo- 
f twnty-third, Colonel Flynn telephoned 

Sing that Doctor Wilson would like 
seene on Monday morning. I went to 
incéon and spent upward of an hour in 
cusing the situation with the candidate 
mn. I was quite frank in suggesting 
at thre had been too much general talk. 
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Wilson was equally frank about his situa- 
tion and asked what I thought would be the 
effect of a direct attack on the whole boss 
system, more particularly the Democratic 
overlords. Of course I told him that if he 
made it definite and direct enough his 
election was a certainty. He said that he 
intended to send a reply to Record that 
would clean up the uncertainty, and that 
he would begin his attack at Camden that 
night. Next day he dispatched the smash- 
ing document to Record that ended the 
campaign and branded him as a genuinely 
upstanding progressive. He won by 
49,000. It was the biggest vote he ever 
received in New Jersey. 

With the Wilson sweep for governor, a 
Democraticlegislature had also been elected. 
And then the fun began. James FE. Mar- 
tine, lovable character and his own torch- 
light procession, had been running for office 
of any and every kind for forty years, with- 
out scoring a win. The state had a primary 
law intended to give the voters an oppor- 
tunity to express their preference for 
United States senator, and Martine, against 
his own expressed desire, had finally con- 
sented to the putting of his name on the 
ballot. He got 48,000, and was the party 
choice. None doubted Martine’s honest 
desire to give faithful and untrammeled 
service; most folks were skeptical as to his 
capacity. At the Yale-Princeton football 
game, November twelfth, the Saturday 
following the election, I sat immediately in 
front of Mr. Wilson in the grand stand, and 
he was in high spirits. He asked me to 
bring Matt Ely, editor of the Hudson Ob- 
server, to see him Sunday, November 
twentieth. 


Lack of Political Acquaintance 


At the appointed time Ely and I were in 
the home of the governor-elect at Prince- 


ton. We waited half an hour for him to | 


come in with the family from church. 
Wilson was very much interested in Ely’s 
considerable knowledge of. election laws 
and needed reforms, and we discussed the 
senatorship at length. Smith had not yet 
announced himself a candidate. Wilson 
expressed the belief he would not, in view 
of Smith’s preélection statements and the 
general indignation that had been stirred 
up even by mention of his name. Wilson 
was likewise not for Martine; he gave 
voice to the thought that the Democrats 
should pick a man of the type of John 
R. Hardin, who had presided over the 
state convention. The idea that the Demo- 
crats of the state had already definitely 
expressed a preference for Martine seemed 
to have little weight and, when I asked the 
governor-elect if he didn’t feel that the 
arguments being made in the Jersey Jour- 
nal and Newark News were rather con- 
vincing, he quite frankly admitted that the 
only daily newspaper he found time to read 
was the New York Evening Post. He 
didn’t even know that Tumulty, who sub- 
sequently served him as secretary for ten 
years, was not a member of the legislature. 

When we quit the house it was with some 
amusement that Ely and myself discussed 
the apparently hopeless situation of a 
governor of a state who didn’t know the 
politicians and who didn’t read the state 
newspapers. It looked dark for Martine. 
Then another remarkable development 
came. William W. St. John, the newspaper 
man who had forced Martine into the 
Senate race, had been conducting an intel- 
ligent publicity campaign. Upon learning 
that it had been utterly wasted, so far as 
Wilson was concerned, he promptly made 
for New York and induced the New York 
Evening Post to enlist and help convert 
Wilson to stand by the primary expression 
for Martine. ‘‘ You old gloom, you are now 
talking to the New Jersey political writer 
for the New York Evening Post,’’ St. John 
told me over the telephone the next evening. 

With Wilson’s utter lack of political ac- 
quaintance and his indifference to the 
press, there was naturally some concern as 
to whom he might pick for his private 
secretary. He was on very friendly terms 
with the retiring chief executive, Governor 
Fort, and they were going to Kentucky to- 
gether for the conference of governors, 
November twenty-ninth. Adjutant-General 
Wilbur F. Sadler, Jr., accompanied them, 
and I suggested to Fort and Sadler that on 
the trip they might find an opportunity to 


put Tumulty over quietly as secretary to 


Wilson. They were both red hot for the 
idea, but Fort almost spoiled the show by 
telephoning Tumulty in advance to ask if 
he would accept. Tumulty was not at all 
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ONN instruments are so uni- 

versally used in the great mo- 
tion picture symphony orchestras 
throughout the country that they 
deserve to be called the “voice” of 
the movies. 


The musicians themselves and their 
conductors—among the ablest and 
most resourceful in the world—use 
and endorse Conns as supreme in 
tone, tune, mechanism and playing 
quality. This endorsement is one 
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= Capitol Theater Orchestra, New York City ro eine 
a= David Mendoza, Director a 
i Conn instruments used 
a7 Strand Theater Orchestra, New York City 
“o> Carl Eduarde, Director a 
; Conn instruments used < 


Rivoli Theater Orchestra, New York City 
a Dr. Hugo Riesenfeldt, Man. Director and 
Mus. Conductor. Conn instruments used 


2 Rialto Theater Orchestra, New York City 6 
— Dr. Hugo Riesenfeldt, Man. Director and 5 
Mus. Conductor. Conn instruments used 
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more proof of the supremacy of 
Conn instruments—used by fore- 
most artists throughout the world, 
in concert bands, symphony and 
opera orchestras, dance, vaudeville 
and theater organizations. 


Free Trial; Easy Payments onany 
Conn instrument for band or orches- 
tra. First three written lessons free 
on request, with every new instru- 
ment purchased. Send coupon for 
details and your Free Book. 


C. G. CONN, Limited, 2436 Conn Building, Elkhart, Indiana 


New York Chicago 
119 W. 56th St. 62 E. Van Buren St. 
233-5-7 W. 47th St. Portland 
Brooklyn 360 Alder St. 
105 Court St. Atlanta 
Detroit Auburn and Ivy Sts. 
2221 Woodward Ave. 


New Orleans 
125 Carondolet St. 
Seattle 
1609 Third Ave. 
Cleveland 
1220 Huron Rd. 


INSTRUMENTS 


Mobile 
5 St. Emanuel St. 
Boston 
488 Boylston St. 
San Francisco 
47 Kearney St. 
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pleased about it; he wanted to be prose- 
cutor of the pleas of Hudson County, a job 
that all political lawyers in that neck of the 
woods seem to regard as the last word in 
glory. After some argument and delay, he 
finally consented to await the outcome of 
Fort’s kindly act; Wilson was tickled with 
the suggestion, came home and named 
Tumulty. 

Winning the new governor to the Mar- 
tine standard was easy after that. Wilson 
went over and told Smith in person that he 
meant to make war, should Smith enter the 
fight; he likewise called on Davis, who was 
sick, and who died before the election for 
senator was held. Wilson almost spilled 
the beans by calling a conference at the 
Martinique Hotel, New York, the day 
before his inauguration as governor, to 
which he invited the editors of the four 
chief independent newspapers, as well as 
Record and a number of legislators and 
politicians. The purpose of the gathering 
was to frame a program of legislation and 
prepare the necessary bills. Record, loaded 
with suggestions, rather took command and 
was placed in charge of the drafting of the 
measures. It was an all-day session, and 
as we were riding downtown in the Subway 
that evening, en route to our homes, I told 
Mr. Wilson that the calling of such a con- 
ference was likely to furnish a lot of am- 
munition for the Smith forces, who were 
still battering away at “Wilson the in- 
grate’ and who had not given up all hope 
of capturing the senatorship. 

“Of course everyone will respect the fact 
that it was purely a private and confidential 
gathering,” was the innocent reply of the 
man who was to become governor of the 
state on the morrow. It seemed almost 
brutal to have to tell him that the Smith 
forces had doubtless been getting hourly 
bulletins from the meeting, as some of the 
legislators present belonged to that clan. 
Smith, in his newspapers, lampooned the 
conference, emphasizing the fact that Wil- 
son had taken a group composed largely of 
nonelected citizens to New York to frame a 
program and dictate terms for the legisla- 
ture that had been chosen by the people. 

The inaugural address next day crowded 
the Smith attack into the background. 
Mrs. Wilson and her three daughters were 
at the inaugural reception in the evening of 
the day that the governor was sworn in. 
While General Sadler and I were chatting 
with Mrs. Wilson she rather sadly ob- 
served, ‘‘ This is all very glorious, but some- 
how I feel that it is the end of our happy 
home days. Woodrow loved to play and 
sing with our girls in the evenings; 1’m 
afraid that kind of joy is largely over for 
us.”’ She was a most delightful woman and 
very much of a political balance wheel for 
her distinguished husband. In the next 
four years she helped him safely over a 
number of treacherous spots. 


When Bedtime Came 


The day following the inauguration 
found the new governor at his office long 
before the arrival of most of the State 
House attachés. As he rambled in alone he 
met James F. Dale, a newspaperman whom 
he had known at Princeton, and he asked 
for a few pointers on his new job. “You 
know, Dale, I don’t even know how to go 
about appointing my secretary,” Wilson 
declared. And so Dale started him on the 
routine. 

In due time Martine was elected senator, 
with the Wilson push sending him over the 
line. That out of the way, the legislature 
proved quite amenable to the Wilson per- 
suasion and guidance. Record kept on the 
job night and day, attending Democratic 
conferences and Republican conferences 
and playing mentor to them all. I well 
remember the closing night of the session. 
There was the usual hubbub and disorder 
that seems to be the accepted method of 
winding up lawmaking bodies. Record and 
Wilson, with a few others, sat in an outer 
office of the governor’s suite, chatting and 
waiting for the last batch of bills. Finally 
Wilson declared that it was his habit to go 
to bed early; that he required at least nine 
hours’ sleep, and he coolly walked into his 
private office, covered himself with a great 
plaid slumbering robe, and was soon in the 
land of dreams. The fate of the measures 
that were to give vitality to his presidential 
boom did not interfere with his comfortable 
rest. Record kept vigilant watch and saw 
that there was no tampering with the 
program. 

There were plenty of amusing incidents 
during that first legislative term, one of 
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which will perhaps bear telling. After the 
election of Martine was out of the way and 
the program was moving along, Tumulty 
appeared at my house and laughingly re- 
marked, “Here is the most remarkable 
assignment you have ever had.” From a 
leather bag he produced a bundle of type- 
written sheets and told me they contained 
a list of the state appointments that the 
governor was to make, adding, ‘“‘He wants 
us to go over it and suggest names.” Every 
kind of job, from justice of the supreme 
court to the most picayune nonsalaried 
state commissioner, was included. We 
made a sincere endeavor to pick men who 
would not only be a credit to Wilson but 
who had rendered party service and would 
not be offensive to the organizations. Wil- 
son was interested in placing one or two of 
his friends of the Princeton faculty; other- 
wise he was little concerned, save that he 
did want high-class men. He didn’t know 
many of the possible aspirants. Even after 
they were named he knew but few of them 
with any degree of certainty. 

“What have we been doing for Jones, 
that he has been in here thanking me so 
profusely?” he asked one day, and was 
much amused to find that Jones—which is 
not the name—was occupying a fat berth in 
the State House, under the appointment of 
Woodrow Wilson. 


The Famous Bryan Letter 


These were some of the incidents in the 
political education of Wilson in New Jersey. 
With the close of the session there promptly 
began the campaign for the presidential 
nomination. The Independent asked him 
to write a summary of his first legislative 
session, and he generously suggested to 
them that they have me do it. He was al- 
ways a bit chary of writing for publication 
after he got into politics. He preferred to 
let his messages and public addresses and 
papers speak for him. The article I did for 
The Independent was quickly converted 
into a campaign document; national Dem- 
ocrats began to make pilgrimages to Tren- 
ton and Princeton. Cleveland H. Dodge, 
Walter Hines Page, Henry Morgenthau 
and a few others decided to raise funds to 
promote the boom, and they wanted Page, 
a literary friend of Wilson and later am- 
bassador to Great Britain, to take charge of 
spending it. But Page declined to do any- 
thing more than advise about the plans. A 
good advance agent was picked and sent 
across the country to arrange speaking 
dates before nonpolitical civic bodies in 
order that the country might see and hear 
Wilson. 

He made twenty-five speeches on the 
tryout tour, covering some eight thousand 
miles. William F. McCombs was selected 
to manage the headquarters in New York, 
a publicity bureau was set up, and the 
show was under way. 

The Wisconsin primaries went for Wilson 
and everything was running smoothly when 
suddenly the break with Harvey and Wat- 
terson threatened to wreck the machine. 
There had been murmurings that Harvey’s 
publication was owned by the house of 
Morgan, and that this threatened disaster 
in the Western States, where Roosevelt, in 
his wild dash to ruin President Taft, had 
been banging the “‘great metropolitan press 
edited under the shadow of Wall Street.” 
Harvey, at an interview he had with Wilson 
and Watterson, pointedly asked if Wilson 
felt the support of his Weekly was injurious, 
and Wilson had bluntly replied that he did. 
There was a torrent of newspaper abuse 
for Wilson, but his friends turned the 
incident to his advantage by claiming that 
Wilson was suffering because he had re- 
fused to accept the support of the Wall 
Street interests. Then’ came the pub- 
lication of Wilson’s letter to Adrian Joline, 
dated April 29, 1907, in which he expressed 
the hope that something might be done “‘to 
knock Mr. Bryan once for all into a cocked 
hat.’”’ But Bryan proved a good sport and, 
at the 1912 Jackson Day dinner in Wash- 
ington, Wilson went out of his way to sing 
the praises of The Commoner. And when 
all the stories of the Baltimore convention 
that named Wilson for President are finally 
written, the unprejudiced commentators 
will doubtless agree that it was Bryan who 
did the trick. McCombs and the others 
worked patiently and with great industry, 
but the fight that Bryan made to drive 
Thomas F. Ryan off the convention floor 
ended the chances of Champ Clark and 
made possible the selection of Wilson. With 
Roosevelt’s third-party fight on the Repub- 
licans, the election of Wilson was a foregone 
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conclusion. He didn’t need any particular 
manager outside of Teddy. It was some- 
what of a disappointment to Wilson in 1912 
that in his own state of New Jersey he ran 
about 50,000 behind his vote for governor 
in 1910. Roosevelt and Taft combined got 
56,000 more votes in the state than Wilson, 
and in the 1916 election Hughes carried 
New Jersey over Wilson by more than 
57,000 plurality. 

With the election over, Colonel House 
promptly took over the task of cabinet 
maker. He had been introduced by 
McCombs, and fitted admirably into the 
Wilson type of mind. McCombs, of course, 
expected to be attorney-general, but he 
was left entirely on the outside. He had 
gotten on badly with McAdoo, who was 
vice chairman of the national committee, 
and who was likewise a candidate for a 
cabinet post. McCombs and McAdoo 
might naturally be expected to figure in 
the picking of the cabinet, but they were so 
occupied with their own campaigns that 
they had little time for anything else. 
Bryan was brought to Trenton and, in ap- 
preciation of his work at Baltimore, as well 
as to satisfy his great following throughout 
the country, was made Secretary of State. 

Wilson himself had little more interest in 
the cabinet task than he had in that first 
batch of state appointments as governor. 
The great and ungreat flocked to Trenton, 
but House and Tumulty did most of the 
conferring in New York and had most to say 
about the selections. If Colonel House ever 
decides to give that unvarnished story to 
the public, it ought to make right smart 
reading. He sure was good to Dixieland. 
His break with Wilson did not come for 
seven years, and the reason for it is still a 
secret. 

During the presidential campaign there 
had been some sharp criticisms of Mr. Wil- 
son for his failure to urge any reform in the 
corporation laws of the state, and it was 
pointed out that many of the giant trusts 
had their legal domiciles in New Jersey. 
He set about framing a series of regulatory 
laws, which came to be known as the 
“Seven Sisters,”. that were largely pat- 
terned after the California corporation 
statutes. These he forced through the 1913 
legislative session, before he quit New Jer- 
sey for Washington. And, just to keep in 
fighting trim, Wilson, on the eve of his 
going, defeated Edward I. Edwards, after- 
ward governor and now United States 
senator, for state treasurer. Edwards was 
making good as state comptroller and had 
been a Wilson adherent, but the facts that 
he was president of a big bank in Jersey 
City and that he had the support of the 
Smith crowd for treasurer were sufficient 
excuse for Mr. Wilson to make his final 
fight. The legislature turned Edwards 
down. 

Mr. Wilson handled New Jersey legisla- 
tures much as he had handled undergradu- 
ates at Princeton. Congress was a bit more 
difficult, but in the early days was re- 
sponsive to the compelling oratory and dis- 
ciplinary tactics .of Mr. Wilson. From his 
boyhood he had trained himself for public 
speaking, and was fond of telling of the 
constant inspiration and help that he had 
received from his father, the Rey. Joseph 
Wilson, an old-school Presbyterian divine. 
The father’s personal devotion had provided 
the groundwork for the son’s education. 


The Activities of Harvey Thomas 


The idea that wealthy Princetonians, 
anxious to get Wilson out of the university, 
financed his political campaigns is pure fic- 
tion. As a matter of fact, Wilson long and 
seriously debated the question of entering 
politics, and up until the very last kept 
wavering in his attitude. His campaign 
financing was done a bit loosely, as were 
all his political undertakings. After he had 
made his 1911 test flight across the country, 
and as the New Jersey legislative session of 
1912 was drawing to a close, funds were 
quite low. Illinois enthusiasts were confi- 
dent that if he could be sent there for a 
whirlwind campaign he would sweep every- 
thing in sight. And, without waiting for 
the legislature to finish, he made the dash 
to Illinois, where he bitterly denounced the 
state bosses, and where Champ Clark gave 
him a fine trouncing at the primary. Sub- 
sequently, at Baltimore, Roger Sullivan, 
the boss, switched from Clark to Wilson and 
played a considerable part in helping nom- 
inate the man who had gone West to ex- 
terminate him. 

On the train going to Chicago, Wilson 
wrote to Harvey Thomas, then editor of the 
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Atlantic City Review, declaring that th 
crisis of the campaign for the nominatior 
had arrived and that it would break dow; 
unless considerable funds were speedily 
forthcoming. Thomas, who was one of thi 
leading political writers of the state, ha 
gone to Atlantic City to conduct a crusad 
intended to clean up some of the eyil alli 
ances then besmirching the good name o 
the resort. The crusade was financed ) 
owners of large beach-front hotels, ani 
Wilson had given Thomas excellent support 
including several good appointments fo 
the hotel men. In return Thomas not on), 
printed, without charge, special Wilson ed) 
tions for distribution over the country by 
got the hotel men, although chiefly Repu} 
licans in politics, to proffer help in a finar 
cial way. aes | 

Thomas gathered six thousand dolla 
from the hotel men, turned it over to My 
Combs, and Wilson personally sent lette) 
of thanks to the givers. At that time M) 
Combs was keeping the Trenton Try 
American, a newspaper that had 
the financial rocks for some time, 
the purpose of producing special Wilsc 
editions and propaganda, and some of Wi 
son’s rich friends, like Cleveland Dodg 
were finding the operation quite costly. 


Mr. Perkins Surprised — 


| 
After the nominating conventions hi| 
been held I happened to be at the Bi! 
Moose headquarters in the old Man tte 
Hotel, New York, talking with Geo if 
Perkins, and he said he understoo th 
there was a great flood of Wilson m | 
New Jersey. When I told him that as 
as I could observe they were ha 
own troubles and that Dodge w 
supposed to have been let in for | 

fifty thousand dollars on the 
enterprise alone, Perkins, who w: 
the Roosevelt shindy, pricked v 
and said he had seen no account 
cial reports of contributions of 
from Dodge. Just then the C 
these United States was putti 
usual presidential-campaign inv 
This time, as a result of Roosevelt | 
t 


it was election contributions that were] 
ing probed. Perkins brought Senator Jose | 
Dixon, of Montana, from an i 
room, and told him that “our m 
committee at Washington” o 
Dodge and find out whether he 
ing newspapers all over the co 
And so, in a few days, Dodge 
to Washington, appeared before t 
mittee, and admitted that he wa 
up for the True American. 
strange thing happened. j 
anyone was associated in the ent 
Dodge declared that George W. 
had codperated on one occasi 
himself was summoned to Was 
few days later, and it developed 
Dodge had adjoining camps in the 
dacks. Dodge had no particular first-n | 
information about the Trenton newspa | 
but had been informed by some of the 
son entourage that the True American > 
really a substantial property that was b Bo 
made to suffer because of its progressive » 
and that it was a first-class risk. One © 
ning at the camp he had told a pai of 1 
story to Perkins, who was just ter” 
fired up on the Roosevelt stuff, and Pet > 
had authorized one of his secretar : 
vance Dodge a share of the loan. Pel 
had forgotten all about his own part! 
transaction when he had so qu gra 
at the idea that Dodge was subsid if 
newspapers for Wilson, and had his * 
neighbor taken to Washington to bequ! © 
These political side lights are intend 
mere fleeting shadows on the great pic) 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Mrs. Woodrow WF 
has requested us not to publish letters sign" 
the former President, which our news| 
advertisements announced would form ef 
of this and a preceding article by Mr. Be. 
The request was made, not because 
found anything objectionable in the pe 
in Mr. Kerney’s use of them, but to est 
her right to control or to prohibit their 
duction. To this request we acce b i 
bab leper out of deference to the 
of Mrs. Wilson. 

A portion of an earlier issue contain 
first of Mr. Kerney’s articles was In 1 
at the time the request was received, ant 
copies contained reproductions of sever i" 
sonal letters eae ne in a ae 
cance, written by Mr. Wilson to ¥ 
but in compliance with Mrs. Wat 
the letters were eliminated from the b 
former issue and have been 
all copies of this issue. 


“he darkness, however, gave Blandon 
nt view of the country the car was pass- 
through. The valley settlements, as the 
shot past them, were plain enough, of 
rse—it was evening and the lamps were 
but once the machine turned westward 
| began to climb among the hills he lost 
sense either of where he was heading or 
it sort of neighborhood it was. This was 
least of his concerns, however. On top 
‘is first reflections—that doubt he’d felt 
ard the train—the episodes at the sta- 
_ had added fresh fuel to his uneasiness. 
» happenings were slight enough, per- 
s—mere events, that’s all; but, such as 
y were, they hadn’t helped to lull his 
> uneasiness. More than ever he was 
idering what he’d let himself in for. 
fter all, what did he know about Col- 
‘t? It’s true, of course, that in France 
and Colquitt had bunked together, 
ed in, you might say, under the same 
‘ket and eaten out of the selfsame mess 
but though this was so, until the first 
at the training camp when Colquitt, 
ent and reserved, had walked in to 
the squad, he and Blandon never had 
‘eyes on each other. About Colquitt, 
gh, was something that had appealed 
ind to Blandon. It was Colquitt’s 
‘liness, perhaps—a quiet self-control, 
lireet opposite to Blandon’s heady im- 
lveness; but though the two had at 
‘ struck up a friendship, an intimacy 
) while the war lasted had been like 
‘of Colquitt or what Colquitt’s life and 
sedents were Blandon had learned 
] He had, in fact, only the haziest 
/o of his bunky’s occupation. He was 
il engineer—something, at any rate, of 
isort; but of Colquitt’s people, his 
¥ and its surroundings, Blandon could 
“d only a guess. Rich or poor, there 
'0 telling. 
tother words, it was Colquitt’s habit, 
e there was any talking, to let the other 
d do it. Now, however, Blandon had 
liaise as to his old pal’s circumstances; 
lis look still more uncomfortable, he 
ad about him at the fittings of the car 
v ch he sat. , 
tvas a big car, high-powered and costly 
a appointments, the sort of car that 
y man with money could afford to own 
lverate. In passing, it was a machine, 
, £ the same type and make as the 
tine into which the pudgy, well- 
ss] pair back at the junction had bun- 
1 hemselves. The upholstery was a 
1 dove-colored cord; the metal fit- 
‘Swere of heavy silver plate; while 
p¢ from the rack in front was a wide 
rt, the fur a deep-piled nutria. Rugs 
tat cost money; and for a moment, 
i@'yed it, Blandon’s mind dwelt pain- 
yin the sketchy, not to say gallus 
‘it f seedy tweeds and linen stuffed into 
bitered hand bag between his feet. A 
Sow they’d make if he found himself 
ibd in among a nest of swells! That 
b; a part of it too. Ina polished rack 
dthis elbow he glimpsed a pale gray 
‘oan leather cardcase, its edges bound 
1 ld. It was a woman’s trifle; its 
er-vidently had left it there forgotten; 
alar a look at it he grunted. Colquitt 
ru?) Huh! 
n¢in a dugout up on the Toul Front 
-aibucourt, Blandon remembered hay- 
Pt a question to his pal: “Say, old 
€2r think about getting hitched?” 
G2ry was idle, a part merely of the 
l Inter forever going on in every army 
P;put its effect he hadn’t forgotten. 
henoment Colquitt was absorbed in 
hig a gash the trench wire had cut in 
®. shirt; and he looked up sharply, 
aciqueer. 
Mzried? 12” 
Yea,” Blandon had drawled; “little 
ianit the door, hot slippers by the fire 
all 1at sort of guff.” Then, as he’d seen 
log on Colquitt’s face, he’d drawled 
Zicly, “What’s the trouble, bo? 
€n|you picked the dame or has some 
‘er|t home got her away from you?” 
olq'tt hadn’t answered. He flung the 
Ola near-by bunk; and, getting up 
t th bench on which he’d been sitting, 
‘alkd to the dugout’s door and stum- 
.Ufthe stairs. Blandon had gaped. 
‘iden the dark the Hun had set up his 
| nihtly strafe, a few brackets of shells 
to anoy the lines and keep them from 
; It heedless of the row Colquitt had 
I 


dere out into it, Crawling after him 
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a minute or so later, Blandon had found 
him leaning against a wall of the near-by 
sap, his face set, his gaze fixed on the sky 
and the stars that burned in its quiet vault. 

“Say, Norry, I didn’t mean anything,”’ 
Blandon had mumbled. 

Colquitt had gazed at him. “T’ll never 
marry, Jerry.”’ 

“Never?” Blandon had echoed. 

“Not while there’s that other man,” had 
been Colquitt’s reply. 

The episode still stuck in his mind. Was 
this the girl Colquitt had married? Had 
he got her after all? The question that 
nagged him the most, however, was what 
sort of woman she was. Wives of ex- 
service men were, in fact, Blandon’s one 
especial bugbear. Anyway, most of the lot 
seemed to regard with a vague distrust, not 
to say open suspicion, their husbands’ old 
companions in France. It was as if hus- 
band and friend had been mixed up together 
in some shoddy past they didn’t care to 
hear about and would much rather forget. 
Frankly, had Blandon known a Mrs. Col- 
quitt had come on the scene, the morning’s 
telegram never would have been sent. 
Much less likely would its sender have fol- 
lowed it. 

Fishing a cigarette from his pocket, he 
morosely lit it. Between puffs he eyed the 
man on the front seat of the car. There 
were a dozen questions he would have liked 
to ask that bird. He would have liked, for 
instance, to pump him about that one par- 
ticular of Colquitt’s wife—who she was, 
what she was like, and what sort of front 
she put up to Norry’s pals. The man’s 
silence, however, his bristling surliness be- 
sides, hardly encouraged curiosity of that 
particular sort. 

To ease himself the driver had turned 
down the collar of his storm coat; and as 
he bent forward to peer through the snow- 
incrusted windshield Blandon got for the 
first time a good clear look at him. Some- 
how, he hadn’t just the look of a chauffeur, 
a hired man. His features, clear-cut and 
in a sullen way handsome, wore the air of 
one more accustomed to giving orders than 
to taking them. Blandonremembered, too, 
the man’s tone when he had spoken. 
Brusque and surly as it had been, it had in 
it an unmistakable note of cultivation. He 
was still studying the fellow when the car 
hurtling around a turn all at once sagged 
back; its pace slackened sharply. Then at 
a snail’s pace it crawled along between the 
walls of trees and scrub, the driver peering 
intently into the swath of light thrown 
forward by the glaring head lamps. 

“What’s up?” questioned Blandon. 

Agrunt. ‘Nothing,’ growled the driver. 

His face alert, he edged the car along, 
still peering through the glass as if on the 
lookout for something. For a quarter of a 
mile this went on; and then an idea of what 
might be happening occurred to Blandon. 

“Say, have you lost your way?”’ he was 
asking when there was a sudden shriek of 
the brakes and the car rounding a second 
turn stopped dead. At the same instant 
the driver gave a sharp muffled exclama- 
tion. 

Blandon shot a glance ahead. Up the 
road, fifty yards or so away, the glance 
showed him what had happened. Another 
car, a limousine, stood slewed across the 
highway, its hind wheels buried in the 
ditch. 

Four persons stood in the snow beside the 
stalled machine—three men and a woman. 
The outfit he recognized at once. The 
woman and one of the men were the pomp- 
ous pair he’d encountered back on the 
train; another of the men was their chauf- 
feur; but the third man, a lean-faced, 
lantern-jawed individual, Blandon hadn’t 
seen before. Clustered together and all ges- 
ticulating excitedly, their attention seemed 
divided between the ditched car and the 
dark slope of woodland that lay on the 
upper side of the road, and bending forward 
for a look Blandon was trying to make out 
what had happened when he heard his com- 
panion exclaim again. 

“Gad!” he ejaculated. 

With a swift movement he jerked up the 
collar of his storm coat about his ears. The 
next instant he shot the gear shift into 
place. The car fairly leaped through the 
air, its motor roaring; and thrown off his 
feet by the jerk Blandon was flung back- 
wards in a heap. 

“Hey, what’re you doing, you?” he 
shouted. 


No answer. The car streaked up the 
road, swaying and pitching as it went. 
Clinging to the seat, Blandon gave another 
yell. 

“Stop!”’ he ordered. “Those people are 
in trouble, can’t you see? D’you hear me, 
stop!’’ 

But the limousine didn’t stop. His foot 
on the gas, the driver tore by the other ma- 
chine; and, as the rocking, swaying car 
passed, the four people in the road leaped 
out of the way with a shrill ery of fright, 
scuttling to safety like terrified barnyard 
fowls. 

“You fool!”’ shouted Blandon. “Are you 
batty?”’ 

It needed only an instant for him to make 
up his mind. The front window was open; 
and as the car still plunged along he reached 
through the opening and crooked an elbow 
about the fellow’s neck. A startled gurgle 
came from the man; but Blandon gave no 
heed to that—to his own peril any the more. 

“Say, you!” he growled thickly, and as 
his arm tightened its grip the limousine 
lurched wildly, its brakes grinding, its rear 
Wheels slithering perilously toward the 
ditch alongside. Then it stopped; and with 
a heave the driver wrenched himself from 
the elbow wrapped about his throat. 

“You ass!’”’ he snarled, his face livid. 
“Do you want to break our necks?” 

“Td like to break yours!” Blandon re- 
torted truculently. 

Over his shoulder the driver shot an 
infuriated glance at him; but angered now, 
Blandon cared little for that. He cared as 
little, too, for the fellow’s bulk—his bigness 
and burly strength. If the bird wanted to 
mix things let him try it. 

“What’re you trying to put over any- 
way?” he snapped. ‘Are you afraid of 
those people? Don’t you want them to see 
you?” It had the look of that, at any rate. 

A battle of looks passed between him and 
the man; then grumbling and muttering 
the fellow turned away. 

“You stay where you are now—no mon- 
key shines. D’you hear?” ordered Blandon; 
and with another threatening look he 
opened the door and stepped down into the 
road. 

The limousine was a hundred yards be- 
hind. When he neared it the woman was 
clambering into it again, while her hus- 
band, the chauffeur at his heels, shambled 
up the road toward Blandon. By now the 
portly personage seemed to have lost much 
of his pompous self-satisfaction; and as 
Blandon reached him he was stuttering 
volubly. 

“Say! Say, what d’you know about 
that!” he piped. Then he flew off into a 
babble of spluttering excitement. Blandon, 
though, managed to catch the drift of what 
he was saying. “A holdup, what?” he 
echoed blankly. 

His first impulse was to laugh. In the 
face of the victim’s ludicrous excitement it 
was difficult, too, to restrain it. As absurd, 
besides, was the fact that twice in a short 
half hour he’d found himself mixed up in 
two events like that. First, the car thief e 
then the holdup! Pretty good, in fact, for 
any neck of the woods like this—Massa- 
eppeeteee A snigger of amusement escaped 

im. 

The pudgy person gave him a savage 
stare. “You needn’t laugh, young man!” 
he blustered. “It’s serious; devilish seri- 
ous. Things have come to a pretty pass 
when a peaceable citizen can’t travel the 
highways without being put in danger of 
his life!’’ He glared again at Blandon. 
“That’s what we get for turning loose on 
the country a lot of rapscallions from the 
war!” 

Blandon curled his lip. “Do you mean 
soldiers?”’ he inquired. 

“That’s exactly what I mean, young fel- 
low,” replied the man; and he was bounc- 
ing off into another flood of invective when 
Blandon cut him short. 

“How do you know they were soldiers?” 
he drawled. 

The query seemed in the nature of a chal- 
lenge to, the red-faced irate individual. 

“How do I know? I saw them, that’s 
how!” he bugled. “There were two, and 
I saw them both. One was middle-aged, a 
gray-haired rascal; the other scoundrel was 
young, slim like a boy. Both had handker- 
chiefs over their eyes; but I got a good look 
at the slim one when he stuck a pistol in my 
face. He was dressed in khaki—sgoldier 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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hes!” On top of this he burst into an- 
sy tirade, heated and torrential. “I’m 
ace Pegram, that’s who I am; and 
eone’s going to hear about this, I prom- 

I’ll make them. sweat!” 
landon grinned. “I guess they didn’t 
much off you, did they?” he drawled. 
Heh? What’s that?” the stout man 
yped suspiciously. 
I asked did they get anything?” Blan- 
said. 
hey hadn’t, it appeared. They had 
ped the car; and the younger of the 
_a pistol in his hand, had flung open the 
-. In doing this the top light had been 
ied on automatically; and as the hooded 
pad looked in at them he had cried out 
‘ply, the ery a squeal as of alarm. Then, 
cng off, he had shouted something to 
‘companion—a shout, too, that had 
aed to fill the gray-haired thug with the 
e alarm; and the two darting off in 
darkness had fled up the hill among the 
kets. 

Yes,’ Pegram added; ‘“‘and there was 
wife with her jewel case in her lap. She 
her necklace in it, too, the Pegram 
ls—sixty thousand dollars’ worth!” 
‘andon didn’t linger. A glance showed 
-his help wasn’t needed. The stalled 
-usine could be jacked out of the ditch 
| little effort; and as a fresh outburst 
»: bubbling from the irate Pegram he 
(2d away with a shrug and loafed back 
ne road. Soldiers, huh! That was the 
| of course, they tried to put over every- 
i:on the Army. Yes, and if a couple of 
-ryice men had staged that holdup it 
‘just natural, of course, they’d put on 
zi to do it in. 
‘tunk!’’ Blandon growled to himself. 
[) the road the other limousine was still 
ing, the hulking figure of the driver 
ihed down on his seat, a lurking grin in 
, es. As Blandon swung open the door 
d@:lambered in, the man turned around 


In. 

“Tell, what did you find?”’ he greeted, a 
1. with it. 

Vien Blandon answered sourly ‘‘It was 
ulup,” the grin in his eyes widened. 

ie eo Why, you don’t say so!”’ he 
ined. 

B ndon gave him a look. “It don’t seem 
Ether you any,” he remarked. 

T2 man made no reply. With the grin 
llirking in his eyes he bent forward and 
othe gears into place; and the machine, 
‘kig up speed, again went plunging along 
eithe rutted frozen road. His uncon- 
mvas as if a holdup was an everyday 
aito him. 

Anoment later, after climbing a final 
e,he car shot out from the blank tunnel 
tl woodland road and swung abruptly 
0 broad tree-lined highway. Below, in 
2it at the foot of the hill, the lights of a 
wishone and sparkled in the darkness; 
d landon cast his eye toward it. 

“ty, is this the place?”’ he asked. 

q knew, though, without being told, 
at; was. The place was Wickshire; and 
em, glance at it he leaned back among 
© (shions. 

“Iird!”’ he grunted to himself. 


qi 


eRe, in its general appear- 
nee, is still another of those New 
iglid communities that look to the cas- 
1 €2 as if cut out of the selfsame piece 
d attern as all the others. Darkness 
scied it now, and only its twinkling 
ht;were visible; but Blandon had no 
ed f daylight to reveal to him its looks. 
deen looking all day, hadn’t he, at a 
ocesion of just such dumps and burgs? 
withere, he knew, would be the same 
i dsty, elm-lined streets; the same 
ually set rows of high-peaked, toylike 
us€ painted white—these, and with 
emhe same dried-out, moldering air of 
ep) respectability and bygone times. 
sadrom the neck up! Stone dead and 
2akig! It was enough to make Rip Van 
ink: himself snore again. The wonder 
it, hough, was that Norry Colquitt, as 
d thee would be willing to bury him- 
if irany graveyard like that. Now that 
hitself had had the nerve to come here 
ove be an act of charity to dig Norry 
t olthe dump and yank him off some- 
1ereelse; and he was still dwelling on 
e trught, wondering how he could man- 
e itwhen the limousine spun around the 
oulér of the hill and a block of huge 
rawng structures at the town’s edge all 
ond heaved into view. Beyond it, with 
briektretch of level ground between, was 
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another set of buildings, equally big, equally 
formidable; and for a moment his eye 
roved over them in idle wonder. Though 
it was long past five o’clock, the usual clos- 
ing hour, the two sets of buildings hammed 
with bustling activity, their windows from 
cellar to roof pouring a flood of light into 
the darkness. Under their walls, too, a 
couple of heavy freight trains bunted to 
and fro; and, even at the distance, from the 
buildings came a whir of machinery driven 
at full tilt. 

““What’s that?’’ Blandon asked. 

An unamiable mumble came from the 
seat in front. “‘What’s what?” 

When Blandon indicated the huge, lighted 
structures that had caught his idle glance 
oe gave another grunt. ‘‘Those, 
eh?” 

They were the Wickshire mills, it seemed. 
They were also the town’s chief industry; 
the chief industry, for that matter, of the 
entire district. The driver drawled the 
information indifferently. One set of build- 
ings was the plant of the Pamquid Com- 
pany; the other was its rival concern, the 
Narramantic. 

“Is that where Mr. Colquitt works?” 
asked Blandon. 

““Works?”’ A sudden mild astonishment 
evinced itself in the driver’s air. Over his 
shoulder he shot a glance at the passenger. 
“What d’you mean, work?” 

He looked as if he were about to give a 
guffaw; and Blandon growled: “‘Just what 
Isaid. [asked if Mr. Colquitt works there. ”’ 

A sound came from the front seat as if 
the driver choked back a snigger. ‘‘Do you 
mean one of the hands?”’ He gave a sub- 
dued gurgle. “‘No, not exactly,” he drawled. 

“Not exactly?’’ echoed Blandon. 

“Yes; not exactly,’’ was the reply. Then 
the man added: . ‘‘He doesn’t work there, 
either, not exactly.” 

““Say,’’ said Blandon sharply, ‘don’t 
you try to get funny with me! What’re you 
driving at anyway?” 

The driver’s only reply was another gur- 
gle suggestively like a laugh; and at the 
same instant with a twist of the steering 
wheel he swung the limousine up a stretch 
of road that turned at right angles from the 
highway. As the headlights of the car 
swung in a sweeping arc there was the mo- 
mentary glimpse of a broad rolling stretch 
of lawn set between banks of cultivated 
shrubbery and beyond it a sunken garden 
with a marble pool in its center. The pool 
was dry now and filled with snow; the 
lawns and garden, too, were sheeted in 
white, but their pretentious area was evi- 
dent; and at the end of the drive, standing 
on a little rise, was the house that went with 
all this, its shades drawn and glowing from 
light within. 

To Blandon’s wandering eye the house 
looked huge. Behind it, too, was a shadowy 
glimpse of other buildings, all in the same 
key of magnitude—stables, a garage, a row 
of glass-topped greenhouses; and as the 
limousine rolled on up the drive his eyes 
darkened with a frown of awakening won- 
der, not to say dismay. 

He got it now. It at last had dawned on 
him; and his sensations mixed, he was still 
peering up at the house when the car came 
to a stop beneath the porte-cochére. 

“Bere you are, sir!” said the driver 
smartly. ‘“‘This is Mr. Colquitt’s.” 

Blandon had guessed as much. 

The man hopped down from his seat; 
and all at once changed, his air had in it 
now the suave, deferent habit of the well- 
trained servant. ‘‘Let me take your bag, 
sir,”’ he directed suavely; and as he reached 
in and possessed himself of the dingy bat- 
tered grip its owner shook himself together. 

His feelings, as he stumbled up the wide 
stone steps to the house, grew still more 
mixed. The door before him was a wide, 
richly wrought grille set with curtained 
glass; but had it been the door to a jail he 
could not have faced it with less equa- 
nimity. Swells! Bigwigs! Millionaires! At 
the moment all his mind could dwell upon 
was again the suit of threadbare tweeds 
jammed into that wreck of a bag he’d 
brought! 

There was a bell button set in the wood- 
work beside the door, and fumbling awk- 
wardly he pushed it. 

It seemed then that for a protracted 
interval he stood and waited. The motor, 
meanwhile, had whisked off around the 
house, the chauffeur taking the bag with 
him; and shifting from one foot to the other 
Blandon stared at the door. 

A full minute passed, then another; and 
reflecting that perhaps he hadn’t pushed 
the button hard enough, he gave it another 
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push. Then another minute crawled past; . 


another after it; and he began to wonder if 
this was the regular procedure—if, in houses 
like this, they kept you waiting on the steps 
till you froze—when from inside he caught 
a murmur of quick energetic voices, their 
tone pitched low. It was as if they inside, 
whoever they might be, were whispering to- 
gether, the whispers guarded; and it didn’t 
add, either, to his ease. 

However, just as he was about to give the 
bell button another energetic jab the door 
quietly opened. 

A gray-haired manservant appeared. As 
Blandon saw, evidently he had come in a 
hurry—in a good deal of a hurry, besides. 
His face was moist, he was breathing swiftly, 
and it appeared also he must have come in 
from out of doors. The black coat, striped 
waistcoat and gray trousers he had on were 
the usual garb of the houseman; but his 
feet were incased in a pair of heavy oil- 
tanned brogues that squelched with mois- 
ture as he walked. Mud, too, incrusted 
them. 

Blandon, however, hardly noted these 
peculiarities. “Is Mr. Colquitt at home?” 
he asked. 

The manservant’s eyes shifted uncer- 
tainly. His tone, too, when he spoke had in 
it a similar uncertain quality. ‘“‘Step in, 
sir,” he said; adding, ‘‘The master’s away, 
sir, but you are expected.” 

“Away?’’ echoed Blandon. ‘When do 
you expect him back?”’ 

The servant seemed doubtful. He seemed 
equally in doubt when Blandon inquired 
where Colquitt had gone. 

“Mrs. Colquitt’s here, sir,’ he said, 
turning at the same time to close the door. 

He hadn’t answered the question Blan- 
don had asked; he seemed, on the contrary, 
to have avoided answering it. The guest, 
however, was in no frame of mind to notice 
this particularly. A fine mess he’d let him- 
self in for! Here he was, landed alone and 
virtually unannounced in a house whose 
style and size already had dismayed him, 
on top of which he was to be marooned in it 
with a woman—a young woman too—on 
whom he’d never laid eyes before. 

“Shall I tell Mrs. Colquitt you’re here, 
sir?’’ the manservant was inquiring, when 
from the depths of the hall beyond arose a 
voice. 

The voice was cool and amusedly light. 
There was a note, too, in it of familiar lilt- 
ing resonance that rang like a gong in 
Blandon’s ears. 

“Well, little stranger,’’ laughed the voice; 
“so it’s you again, is it?”’ 

He swung toward it with a jerk. 

The hall was wide and deep. At the 
farther end was a broad open fireplace 
ablaze with crackling logs; at one side of it 
a winding stair led to the floor above; and 
under the wing of this and ranged before 
the hearth was an array of easy-chairs, 
lounges and a table or two strewn with 
books and magazines. The hall evidently 
was the household’s general living room; 
and at the back, set in the wall above a turn 
of the stairway, was a high stained-glass 
window. Silhouetted against its tracery 
was a woman’s figure, a slender girl. She 
was coming down the stair, the smile on her 
lips amused, a little mocking; and Blandon 
gulped an exclamation: 

“Nanny!”’ 

““Yes—but don’t faint, Jerry,” she re- 
torted. 

He gaped at her, open-mouthed. It was 
the girl who, two years before out on the 
Coast, had asked him why he didn’t hunt 
another job. 

“Say!’’ Blandon faltered. 

She came down the long hall, her lithe 
figure easy and self-reliant; and as she 
reached him she held out a slender hand. 

“Glad to see you, son,’’ she remarked, 
the greeting as frank, as unaffected as a 
boy’s. 

That was Nanny Granger’s habit, it 
seemed—a frank directness. Another woman 
might have balked at asking the question 
she’d put to Blandon in San Francisco; not 
Nanny Granger though. It wasn’t the 
only time she’d asked it either. During 
the war and for a while after it she had, as 
she expressed it, fit and bled for her native 
land by running a canteen for gobs and 
doughboys down on the transport wharves 
at Boston, and it was here she had first en- 
countered Blandon. They had met and 
parted; then out on the Coast they’d met 
and parted again. 

“When you get a job—I mean a real 
one”’—she’d advised—“‘you can come 


| around and tell it to sister.” 


He never had, however. 


_haven’t been up to anyt! 


“Tsay!” he breathed now in his won 
“Where did you drop from anyway?” 

She threw back her head with 
“T didn’t drop from anywhere. I] 
if you’d like to know.” 

Blandon peered at her, 

“Here? Not in this place—what?” 

“In this place, here,” she repeat 
she laughed at him again. 

A gleam leaped into Blandon’s 
it faded. A sudden scowl effaced } 
look; and, his glance murky, he Ic 
her hazily. She was robed in a 
some white clinging stuff; but 
and inconspicuous as it was, 
experienced an eye as his coul 
costliness. About her throat, 
wound a slender string of pear 

“Say,” he gulped, stopped, 
again. “‘Say, you don’t mean 
this house, do you?” He ch 
his words. “‘You’re not—n 
Norry, are you?” : 

Nanny Granger threw b 
again; and once more a 
escaped her. “Norry? Ma 
But presently she checked her 
“No such luck, son. I’m just 
Effy’s, Mrs. Colquitt. She 
Blackhall, where I live.” P: 

“Huh!” said Blandon. 
eh?” 

“What did you think it 
torted. 

The scowl drifting from his 
chirked up again. “Since thai 
he remarked, “where’s Norry 

She turned away as he spc 
toward the fireplace at the o 
hall; and divesting himself of 
the old rag he’d had in the 
sauntered after her. i 

As she hadn’t replied to his 
asked, ‘‘ When will Norry get. 

She nodded absently, her 
leaping in the hearth. “I 


haps.” Fb 
“Where did he gc 


Perhaps? 
Blandon. i 
She shook her head. “Id 
didn’t hear. To Boston, I 
der.’’ Before he could s 
round from the fire. ‘Tell 
self, Jerry,’ she murm: 
you been? What have you be 
this time?”’ 
“1?” Blandon mumbled : 


Over her shoulder she loc 
briefly. “‘The same old st 
quired. Her tone — the a 
seemed suggestive; and a T 
in his eyes. t 

“Now don’t begin that agai 
growled, his own tone stiff. _ 

Neither the growl nor th 
that went with it seemed to 
though. 

‘“‘T see,’”’ she remarked ca 
seeing life, as you call it, I im 

He gave another murky gr 
what you're going to say. I 
of you and what you said bef 
was coming up in the train.” — 

“Really?” ns 

“Yes, really. If you want to kt 
two years I’ve been out in the Strat 

“The Straits? Fancy! Whats 

“The Straits Settlements; a lot 
places too. A couple of fellows 
me—Semple and Fid Lonergan. 
member them, don’t you—the 
were with me in San Francisco?” 

She smiled obscurely. “ Yes, I rei 
your precious friends—perfectly. 
is the son of an English lord, I 
told me.” f et 

At her cool, careless voice he plan 
her sideways sharply. “What?” 1 
mumbled defensively, “Just the sam 
won the Victoria Cross at Plug 
Nanny. You can’t get away from that 

She smiled anew. “And Lonergan, 
added leisurely, “I think you told meh | 
a Liverpool dock rat.” 4 

“Well, what of it?” he growled. — 

She smiled anew with a soft, hone 
abstraction. f ig 

“Nothing,” she replied calmly. — 
just that you still think, I see, that 
have to hunt adventure—what you 
life—at the other end of the shop. a 
got it fixed in that uneasy noddle ot | 
that nothing ever happens here at ho 

“Oh, I dunno,” grinned Blandon 

“You don’t know?” |. re 

The grin widened on his fac 
going to say,” he remark 
place seems able at a pin 

(Continued on Pag 
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AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR SEMI-SOFT COLLARS 


They are soft, smooth and flexible. They will not 


wilt or lose their color. % Being pre~shrunk 


| | they retain their size. Being banded, they keep 35 C | 
|| their shape. They do not crack at the folding Each 
line, and the points remain true and even. OH a ode 


eMade by the Makers of ARROW COLLARS 


THE SATURDAY 


Do you know flat-knit 
athletic underwear? & 


EN who have worn 

Lawrence flat-knit ath- 
letic underwear say it has no 
equal for comfort or service. 
It has all the advantages of 
other athletic underwear in 
its style and freedom, with 
virtues of its own, among 
which 1s greater elasiicity. 


Lawrence flat-knit is a 
featherweight fabric that is 
cool because of its light 
weight and because, being 
porous, it lets the skin breathe. 
Having the absorbency which 
only 4z7¢ underwear has, it 
keeps the body dry and cools 
by evaporation. Does not 
stick like a wet handkerchief 
when you perspire. 


Every Lawrence garment 1s 
cut with extreme care to see 
that the size is correct, and 
men of all physiques can be 
perfectly fitted. Buttons won’t 
pull off and all seams are 
overseamed so they won’t 
split. 

When you buy athletic 
underwear, ask for Lawrence 
Knit-Athletic—and look for 
the Lawrence label. 


> Perttex’’—the 
new Lawrence flat- 
knit garments for 
women—with ar- 


Union Suits—$1.75 to $2.50. 
Shirtsand Drawers—$1 to $1.50. 
Two qualities—Blue Label, 
combed yarn, finest quality; 
Red Label, same durability and 
finish, slightly different yarn. 
Also made three-quarter length. 
If your dealer hasn't the par- 
ticular garment you wish, please 
send us his name, and ask for 
booklet showing various styles. 


tificial silk stripes. 


LAWRENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Established 1831 


E. M. Townsend & Co. 
Selling Agents 
New York City 


LAWRENCE 


“Jatlored Knit 


UNDERWEAR 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
little excitement.’’ The grin as he spoke 
merged into a chuckle. ‘‘What would you 
say to it if you heard I’d run into a couple 
of holdups here tonight? A couple, under- 
stand?” 

He saw her start. “A couple?’’ The 
echoed words came from her with a sudden 
vocative surprise. ‘‘You don’t mean— 
twice?” 

He laughed. ‘‘I should think once would 
be enough, Nanny.” 

She gave no heed to the pleasantry. She 
was peering at him, her lips parted, her 
slender brows knitted. 

“You were held up first; then again?” 

“T don’t wonder you’re surprised,” he 
laughed. : 

He related briefly the night’s episodes. 
In the midst of it she interrupted swiftly. 

“You say first a man tried to steal the 
car at Naumkeag Junction? What sort of 
looking man?”’ Blandon described him; 
and her eyes startled, she hung intently on 
the description. ‘‘Queer!’’ she murmured; 
“queer !”’ 

Blandon nodded. 

; that’s what the chauffeur said 


“What chauffeur?”’ 

“The one who drove me here.’”’ Then 
he added, ‘‘Who is that bird anyway? 
He struck me as queer as any of it.” 

She made no reply to him. 

An absorbed frown knitted the girl’s 
brows together, and a moment’s pause 
followed. ‘‘Tell me,’ she said all at once; 
“you say that when the other car was held 
up—Pegram’s car—he had another man 
with him. Did you know the man?” He 
didn’t, naturally. He had, of course, never 
laid eyes on him before; yet somehow the 
fact seemed to leave her unsatisfied. “‘ What 
did he look like?” she persisted. 

Blandon gazed at her, wondering now. 
As well as he could, though, he detailed the 
appearance of the lantern-jawed individual, 
the fellow who had been in the car with 
Pegram, and she listened acutely, her eyes 
more than ever intent. 

‘“What’s all the row?” he asked, be- 
wildered. ‘‘It looks somehow as if I’d 
stirred up a menagerie.”’ 

She still evaded his questioning. Going 
hurriedly to a bell button set in the wall she 
pressed it; and from the depths of the 
house he heard a bell tinkle energetically. 
Then she turned back to him, her manner 
yet abrupt, hurried. 

“You haven’t been to your room, Jerry. 
Temple will show it to you.” 

Temple, it appeared, was the gray- 
haired manservant. 

“Oh, I say!’’ Blandon demurred. 

He had still a great deal to say to Nanny 
Granger. If he was in no hurry, however, 
the girl did not seem to share his leisurely 
mood. 

“Dinner is at seven. Come down when 
you’re ready. I’ve got to see Effy,”’ she was 
saying and was moving toward the stair 
when Blandon interposed, a faint color in 
his face. 

“Just a moment, Nanny.” Embar- 
rassed, his mind again on the battered 
tweeds, the only other suit he had with 
him, he awkwardly mumbled his plight. 
““T didn’t come for a visit, you know. I 
just came for the night, just to see Norry. 
I had no idea I’d tumble into anything like 
this.”” With a sweep of his hand he indi- 
cated the room, its magnitude and costly 


luxuriousness. He faltered clumsily. 
“What’ll I do about it?” 
She was already at the stair. His fum- 


bling apologies had not seemed to concern 
her much, but she halted now, a sudden 
curiosity in her look. 

“You came only for the night?’ she 
repeated. 

“That’s all, Nanny.” 

; con mean you’re leaving in the morn- 
ing?’ 

Blandon nodded. ‘‘Lonergan’s gone 
home, but Semple is waiting for me in New 
York. We're going south Wednesday; to 
New Orleans, then through the Canal on a 
tramp bound out for Chile. I wanted to 
see Norry before I left.” 

She flashed a searching look at him. “‘Is 
that all? Really?” 

“Of course!’”’ Again he grew astonished. 
“What did you think?” 

She didn’t enlighten him, however. 


a 
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’ “Tell me this, Jerry. When you g 
that wire this morning had you heard fr 
Norry?” ; 

“T?”? he exclaimed. His bewilderm 
was evident. ‘“‘It’s five years since I ] 
laid eyes on him!” 

She weighed this for a moment; it y 
as if doubtfully, besides. 

“You haven’t seen those papers then 
she demanded. 

“The papers? What papers?”’ 

“The advertisements.” 

‘Look here,”’ Blandon demanded; “‘w} 
is this anyway?” 

And the girl gazed at him curiously, | 
gray eyes intent. Then she spoke, | 
voice quiet. 

“Don’t you know, Jerry, that for 
months and more these people have 
hunting for you high and low?” He did 
know of course; and a startled “What 
escaped him. She nodded slowly. “Noi 
tried to find you first; why, we do 
know. Then Effy Colquitt hunted for y 
too.” - 
“Mrs. Colquitt hunted for me?” ] 
voice rose in astonishment. ‘‘Why?” 

“‘She wished to find you.” yg 

“Tsay now!” growled Blandon. “Wha 
the game, I’d like to know?” s 

She smiled quietly. ‘We'd like te. 
it too.” Then coming toward him slc 
she looked up into his face. “When yc 
telegram came,” she said slowly, “ 
thought it might throw some light on t 
matter; but it seems not, I’m afraid. Jer 
he’s gone, disappeared. Since last night 
midnight we haven’t had a trace of Norry 

“Gone!” Blandon gazed at her aga; 
“Norry gone!” ; 

“Hush!” she warned, and laid a finger: 
her lips. . 

The door had opened, and the ma 
servant Temple entered. +e 

“Did you ring, Miss Granger? aie i 
quired. > 

Blandon’s consternation must hay 
evident to the butler, for he ga 
covert glance; Blandon, however, 
heed. Norry Colquitt gone—disapp 
He caught at his breath, his min 
Nanny Granger, meanwhile, had | 
hurriedly to the manservant: 

“Temple, show Mr. Blandon to 
As soon as you have, try again to get Bi 
ton on the telephone. They , must ha 
repaired the line by now.” | 

The servant’s eyes wavered uneasi 
He made as if to turn away, then hall| 
uncertainly. 

“What is it?” the girl asked sharp’ 
and fidgeting, the man looked first at Bl) 
don, then back at her. ) 

“They’ve found the trouble, ma’am,” | 
murmured, his tone mumbling. “The! 
was—was cut.” 

“ce Cut ! ” J 

“Yes, miss; cut. It was cut just outs! 
the library wall.” His voice quayered a! / 
as hespoke. “‘Thatisn’t all either. They? 
got the line up from Naumkeag, and ’ 
junction’s just been phoning. There wi! 
car stole there this evening; and the | 
seen it was heading out this way.” | 

“Ah!” cried Blandon. That was! 
he said though. Her hand raised shar ) 
Nanny Granger checked him. | 

She was still looking at the butler, | 
breath held; and it seemed to Blan 
that for an instant they exchanged mi 
ing glances. Then, as it seemed, t00, 
butler shook his head, negating the thou 
whatever it was, the two may have shi 
together. al 

“No, ma’am,” said the man; |? 
seem to think it was one of the gang U 
been breaking into places over by Bl* 
hall way. It’s their trick to steal a car, ” 
haul away their swag in it.” 

The girl stirred restlessly. 

“Very well. Take Mr. Blandon t 
room,” she directed. “As soon 48 | 
come down,” she added, “‘try Boston ai)" 
I'll be in Mrs. Colquitt’s room if you™ 
the call.” a 

The butler, as she spoke, glanced tor 
the stair. “Here is Mrs. Colquitt now / 
said. 1 he 
Blandon looked. At the head 0) 
flight, revealed in the glow of a lamp! 
ing there, he got his first glimpse °) 
woman Norry Colquitt had married. 


(T0 BE CONTINUED) = *| 


sight. The two others, my companion’s 
rse and the pack horse, had hardly moved 
1 feet from where we had left them. Now, 
is the rarest thing in the world for a horse 
leave the others. Besides, the day’s trip 
d been a hard one, the feed was excellent, 
horse had been hobbled; and finally, 
tness his terror when, unhampered, he 
d to climb up and down the mountain to 
2 south. At all events he couldn’t have 
en gone very long. I left my companion 
dking supper and set off blithely up the 
‘il we had made coming down. 
After a while my blitheness vanished. 
\e hobbled tracks led straight back to the 
juntain and up that slippery slope and 
wn the other side. From the top I could 
-in the waning light the valley beyond 
1 the slopes of the hills through which we 
1 passed that morning. On the whole, 
open country, in which any moving ob- 
t would be visible. There was not a sign 
the renegade; not a sign of life except, 
ng a neighboring ridge, black against the 
re of the sunset, the wolf. I am afraid I 
rot my horse for a moment. But after- 
‘ds I remembered him and _ searched 
te more, and finally went back to camp 
he darkness a soberer man. I had eight 
8 of walking ahead of me over some of 
‘roughest country in the Rocky Moun- 
‘s. I did not love that horse when al- 
jt two weeks later I saw his gentle, 
jest face once more. I was sorry that 
‘xpertness with hobbles had prevented 
i from getting any noticeable hobble 
13. 

one the less, although it is humiliating 
\dmit it—and is a fact usually con- 
#d—the renegade and the outlaw are 
illy horses with more sense and char- 
t; than their brothers; Touissant Lou- 
lires among horses, who, if they were 
® would be leaders of an insurgent polit- 
iparty, or at least in Who’s Who. A 
mrade is merely a horse that is coura- 
63 enough to think for himself and not 
raid of the dark or a lack of compan- 
ip; and an outlaw is a horse that 
ics that if he makes up his mind it is 
iy to be hard to ride him it will be. It is 
el for mankind that both kinds of knowl- 
are rare in horse circles. 


An Unpopular Horse 


Sine of the happiest hours I have ever 
*t, and some of the most profitable, 
iljophically speaking, have been spent 
te top rail of a corral fence, the favorite 
tiz place of all Westerners if they have 
thg else to do—and sometimes even 
ethey havesomething else to do. I don’t 
which makes you the more homesick 
te West when you are away from it— 
> 1ought of shadowy forests and cool 
te or the recollection of warm dust and 
2 tp rail of a corral fence, or the shady 
ea cabin or saddle shed, where, espe- 
lljon Sunday afternoons, you sit with 
néhosen companions and roll cigarettes 
d Inverse at intervals. 
Msmall daughter, without any prompt- 
» marked not long ago that she loved 
> Sell of dust and the smell of leather. 
shihas been born with these final loves 
thiconfirmed Westerner in her heart, I 
ae she ever gets the West out of her 
n 
Jn of the best men I have ever met to 
omhe top rail of a corral fence with is 
' athor of The Virginian. He has a 
rvous appreciation of the idiosyncrasies 
annals, and he has a marvelous way 
‘A jiem too. I once saw him take a 
vk that wildest of wild things—that 
| a roken wing and within a day tame it 
the it was content to perch upon his 
ulcr and eat from his hand. I am es- 
jal| sorry he did not see a horse of ours 
necLuthy; he would have been inter- 
ed i Luthy. 
4ut\y was the most unpopular horse in a 
ral) have ever seen—I should like to 
tohe bottom of this; I wonder if it is 
juesion of smell—and he was almost 
iallhunpopular with human beings. He 
| thifirst horse the doctor and I bought 
n je started our own establishment, 
Wmamed him after the cunning man 
dbosed of him by selling him to us. 
Segently we spent six years trying to 
ridif him. He wasn’t exactly the sort 
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of horse you could kill for bear bait, for he 
was strong, despite his years, and not bad 
to ride, and a good pack horse, and he 
worked well in light harness; but he was 
the sort of horse you long passionately to 
sell at a fair profit to a neighbor. 

He was the most hideous horse imagi- 
nable; a pinto horse with great irregular 
brown and white splotches all over him, 
and china-blue eyes that had no more ex- 
pression in them than you see in the eyes of 
the modern young woman. A coarse black 
bang fell down between these eyes. When 
you were riding through timber and looked 
back at Luthy he resembled exactly one of 
the palfreys damsels were supposed to ride 
in fairy tales; and at night his china-blue 
eyes shone with a phosphorescent gleam. 
I have never known a horse to be so bitten 
at and kicked at and struck at in a corral. 

He wasn’t always popular with me, 
either, although I derived much secret 
amusement from him. He had two of the 
meanest tricks a horse can have—when you 
were driving him with other horses he 
would hang back until he got you within 
range of two extremely scientific heels, and 
when you were leading him he would wait 
until you came to a stream or arroyo and 
then just when you were in the worst pos- 
sible position, ascending the opposite bank, 
he would sit down on his tail and refuse to 
budge an inch farther. Several times he 
nearly cut my hand in half, and once or 
twice he nearly pulled my own horse over 
backwards. Otherwise, he was gentle and 
willing, and, in the words of horsemen, a 
child could ride him. 


No Sale 


Years after we had first purchased him, 


the doctor, going over to the Arapahoe | 


Reservation to buy some horses, took 
Luthy along because he had heard—and 
correctly—that Indians love pinto horses. 
One day the doctor passed an Indian po- 
liceman sitting on a fence and stopped to 
chat with him. 


“Want to buy a horse?”’ said the doctor. 


“What horse?” asked the Indian. 


“This horse. Fine horse, but too lively 


for the dude business—bucks.” 

The Indian looked at the sky and then 
he looked at Luthy. 

“That horse?” he said dreamily. © “I 


raised that horse myself nineteen years ago | 


and sold him over into your country. We 
used to call him Big Paint.’ 

In my own string there is a little buck- 
skin named Joe, with a black stripe down 
his back, that I ride more than any other. 
I bought him when he was four. 
originally from Nevada and has some desert 


blood, I think—that is, the blood of the 


wild horses who still roam some parts of 
the Southwest—and I have had him twelve 
years, so he is now sixteen years old. But 
he is as good as he ever was, and he has 
a trick of keeping himself marvelously fat 
and sleek. 


There is a tradition in the West—how | 
true it is I don’t know—that a buckskin | 


horse is stronger than his fellows; but at 


any rate it is true that the grass-fed West- | 


ern horse does not burn out so quickly as 


his more pampered grain-fed cousin of the | 


East. He develops more slowly and lives 
longer. If the East would feed its horses a 
little bit less and work them more, and if 
the West would feed its horses a little bit 


more and work them less, a happy medium | 
would be reached. And if a horse would | 


be broken not to buck, as the Easterner 
breaks him, and not to run away, as the 
Westerner breaks him, you would have a 
thoroughly competent animal. If the West- 
erner exercised as much care about his 
horse’s back as he does about his mouth, 
and the Easterner exercised as much care 
about his horse’s mouth as he does about 
his back, you would have fewer bucking 
horses and fewer stampeders. The Western 
horse never has a bit in his mouth until he 
is three or four years old. He is broken 
on a hackamore, and consequently has a 
mouth like velvet; the slightest touch of 
the bit stops him. Nothing more annoys a 
man used to Western horses than to get 
hold of the average hard-mouthed lunging 
Eastern horse; although, I dare say, noth- 
ing annoys an Easterner more than to get 
(Continued on Page 129) 


He came | 


‘The Nickel 


Bee ‘nae ae zp 
i a ey, 


VEN before Willie found them in the 

door pocket, everybody knew posi- 
tively those Planters Salted Peanuts 
were included in the lunch because they 
are everybody’s favorite, always. 


Planters Peanuts are the most delectable 
morsels that ever made hunger a virtue. 
The biggest peanuts from the pick of the 
crop—roasted to a golden-brown that 
brings out all the wonderful 
flavor. Salted and packed so 
they keep crisp and fresh. So 
wholesome they are called ‘The 


Nickel Lunch.” 


Even though taken from the 
Planters can, and sold in the 
Planters jar, they are not Planters 
Salted Peanuts unless they are 
in the glassine bag with the 
“Planters” name and “Mr. Pea- 
nut” on it. 

Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Suffolk, Va., San Francisco, 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 


MR. PEANUT 


RES. US, PAT OFF. + 


PENNANT SALTED 


PEANUTS 
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Your Finest Summer 


awaits you in this wonderland 


April 26, 19: 


_a Thousand Things to Do and See 


OUR greatest vacation, both in 

pleasure and benefit, is still ahead 

of you unless you have already 
been in this summerland supreme. 

For Southern California has every- 
thing to make your stay delightful. 
The summer climate is incomparable, 
best told in the forty-seven year records 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau (average 
mean temperatures in a central city of 
this district): 

47 Junes..... 66 deg. 

igi) lyse ee 70 deg. 

One beautiful day follows another—all tempt 
you to spend your waking hours out of doors. 
The nights are cool for sound sleep under 
blankets. It’s the rainless season, too, so not 
an hour is wasted. 

Sports of every kind are here to keep you 
active when you wish to be. And every sport 
is at its best. 

Here are bridle paths of endless variety. 
They wind through meadows, into gorgeous 
canyons or up the sides of rugged mountains. 

You hike from one peak to another and find 
on every hand views that hold you spellbound. 
Camp in a mountain wilderness. Sense the 
balm of its solitude. 

The vast Pacific is close at hand. Spend days 
on the sandy beaches with an invigorating dip 
in the surf from time 
to time. 

Many of thesport- 
iest golf courses are 
here to test your skill. 


Mail 
Coupon 
Today 


47 Augusts. ..71 deg. 
47 Sept’s... .69 deg. 


They have well-turfed fairways and grass tees 
and greens. | 
Here you may motor over 4,000 miles 0 
paved boulevards to the many wonders of thi 
land. No day is like another. Each is new’ 
different. And each brings that complete che 
which refreshes tired nerves and bodies as noth 
ing else can do. | 
Strange sights, rare beauties. Here's a vista 
through an orange grove of a snow-clad peak 
fifty miles away. There's a quaint Spanish 
mission, old and crumbling. a 

A desert like Sahara holds the unique foliage 
of the sandy waste. Gardens of rare blossoms 
are everywhere. | 

The magnificent Rim of the World and the | 
amazing Ridge Route are here to hold you 
spellbound. The incomparable Yosemite is 
reached by a delightful motor trip or a few 
hours by train. A wilderness borders fertile | 
orange groves. Famous hotels and colorful’ 
restaurants take you to “another land.” 

Come and see these wonders. You'll find in 
a single section of your own United States the 
beauties and rare sights that only three conti, 
nents combined can duplicate. 

Here’s the change you need. Plan now fot’ 
your finest summer. | 

There are accommodations here to suit youl) 
purse. The special round trip summer railroac 
rates in effect May 22 are little more than the 
ordinary one way fere. 

So you can come if you choose. Ask an)) 
railroad ticket agent, or send the coupon to U 
for information that space does not permit tell 
ing here. . j 

Come. Rest. Relax. Enjoy each day to th 
full. Then you'll know what summer vacation 
can do for you. Then you'll understand wh 
thousands come here each summer. | 


All-Year Club of Southern Califo 


| 


ri | 


(Continued from Page 125) 
ld of a Western horse with a constant 
ndency to pitch. 
Joe has always had a tendency to pitch 
anything went wrong, and for twelve 
ars we have fought our differences out 
yng this line, he bucking me off every 
w and then and I sticking him about an 
ual number of times. But we love each 
her like brothers, and he has never, I am 
re, had the slightest intention of hurting 
> When he does manage to throw me 
instantly stops and waits quietly until I 
t on again. 
When I first bought him I found him so 
yer that I could not imagine why the 
wn who had raised him had ever sold him. 
ien I threw a rope at something one day 
d made an evil throw, and found out. Joe 
s an objection to bad technic and does 
t hesitate to show his feelings. He isn’t 
sady enough for a top cow pony. I have 
ured out a way of fooling him in the 
sing before he has been ridden—topped 
. It used to be that if you held up his 
ad to prevent him from bucking he would 
x and balk, and if you let go his head to 
rt him he would pitch; but now I take 
his hackamore rope fairly short and turn 
a into a hill trail that leads directly up 
m the corrals. He makes a crow hop or 
) and there is a decided hump in his 
‘k; but he is too engrossed in climbing 
hill to buck, and when he gets to the 
he is too winded. 


The Art of Being Bucked 


‘ou will gather from this I don’t like to 
a bucking horse. I don’t; and thank 
-dness I have now reached the age where 
n not ashamed to say so. I think it is 
jost unpleasant experience—a cross be- 
\2n being hit over the head with a crow- 
fe being beaten in a lower part of 
¢ body with a poker, although, of 
se, the better you ride the less you feel 
ye blows. But there is no romance in it 
ine. However, since you can’t always 
“4, off a bucking horse, I’ll admit that, 
ca great many other things, the antici- 
von is far worse than the reality. In- 
‘2 once the performance starts, there is 
‘ree sort of joy in trying to get the bet- 
rf the mad thing between your legs; and 
inot nearly so dangerous as it looks. 
; matter of fact, you can wager fairly 
fiy that no sport is in which men com- 
Oy partake. Neither war nor diving 
| heights to a greased board occupies 
a7 men’s holidays. And riding bucking 
ms is even less risky than several other 
os that could be mentioned. It is the 
mt thing in the world to see a man hurt 
' pitching horse unless he happens to 
tjaught in the saddle or the horse falls 
tim. 
A horsemen know the principle in- 
Iyd. The faster a horse is going the far- 
elyou are thrown from the source of 
ner and the more you hit the ground at 
agle. Indeed, if you are anywhere 
oud a bad horse the safest place to be 
othis back. A man once told me that a 
igwhile ago he came upon a lonely 
il-bearded old rancher down in Nevada 
4z on a horse in the middle of a corral. 
i¢ ld man had an obstinate look on his 
*eas had the horse. 
“In right glad you’ve come,” he said. 
‘v been on this here cayuse near to two 
urand I’m tired. I can’t get near th’ 
1¢30 as to make a run for it, and if I git 
Vl tromple me under. Would you 
nenubbing him?” 
Bu to return to Joe. However careful 
my have been of me physically during 
> pst twelve years, he has at times been 
N means so careful of my feelings. 
er} have been occasions when he has 
uned my dignity mortally. I remember 
© virm afternoon when he threw me off 
thipresence of about twenty-five of my 
det mostly ladies, and when he threw 
-itras good and hard. About four times 
eaned for the saddle horn—“ choking 
sie it is called in some parts of the 
ssttand each time it got farther away 
mje. Once I saw it when it looked like 
‘s le in the dimness of Yellowstone 
fo 
Aft: that I decided I might as well go, 
thtnext time Joe was anywhere near 
> gtund * rolled off and rolled right un- 
; a |i of other horses, where I lay watch- 
th flickering heels until such time as I 
t I buld emerge with safety. 
it he 
ug’ 


dn’t really been Joe’s fault; 
puzied expression on his face when I 


I wanted him to buck, and he had 
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climbed on again. The twenty-five dudes— 
mostly ladies—were lined up in a double 
row about ten feet apart, waiting on their 
horses to go somewhere, and a young cow- 
puncher was trying to catch a loose calf 
with a rope. He missed his throw and the 
rope hit Joe on the flank. I never did have 
a chance; I was half asleep in my saddle, 
leaning over to one side, and I never got 
straightened up; and to add to Joe’s mis- 
taken idea that I wanted him to buck, one 
of the twenty-five ladies got in my way— 
I mean our way—and jammed my right 
leg Into Joe’s side so that my spur raked 
him. 

_I shall never forget that girl. She was 
sitting on a small black horse directly in my 
path, her back to me, and as I thundered 
down on her she never even moved or turned 
around. 

“For God’s sake get out of the way!” 
I yelled and she slowly looked back with 
two dark, expressionless eyes. 

The next minute we hit her. Whereupon 


she promptly reined in her horse as hard as | 


she could. My right leg was brushed from 
the stirrup and caught under the skirt of 
her saddle, and as Joe went by I had a dis- 
tinct impression that my tibia was being 
pulled out like a rubber band. When we 
finally did jar loose I had a torn ligament 
that lasted me several months. I shouldn’t 
like to be with that girl in a fire; she is too 
calm. 

I am not, as I say, sentimental about 
horses; I have never yet seen a man a horse 
liked as well as a nice bundle of hay. But 
on the other hand, if you have ridden one 
horse a lot and know all his little ways and 
he knows all yours, and if you have ridden 
many lonely and sometimes dark miles with 
him, after a while you begin to cherish an 
affection for him against your better sense. 
There’s a sweet, warm, companionable feel- 
ing to the rippling muscles of his neck when 
you put your bare hand against them on a 
pitch-black deserted trail, almost, although 
not quite so much company as you get out 
of a dog in camp. And as for Joe, if you 
miss the trail in the dark and try to turn off 
it he will do his best to buck with you. 

There’s one thing about being with such 
short-lived things as horses and dogs that 
isn’t pleasant. You understand what age is 
toosoon. Here is Joe getting old—and he’s 
only sixteen. You get too much an impres- 
sion of the flight of time. A wise man should 
keep an elephant and always feel young. 


Christian and Gentleman 


And last summer t helped bury my set- 
ter, Shot. Good old Shot! Poor old pup! It 
seems only yesterday that he came to the 
ranch, a scrawny thin thing, quivering with 
excitement. Wyoming is a heavenly place 
for ascenting dog—the richest and sweetest 
and most uninterrupted smells; the cool 
smell of early morning and the warm smell 
of noon and the heavy cold smell of night; 
and then every now and then the thrilling 
wild smell of a coyote or a rabbit or a fox. 

I shouldn’t care for a heaven devoid of 
smells; and if it is full of smells, there must 
be, I should think, dogs to appreciate them. 
It would be a dull heaven at best with- 
out dogs and horses. And Shot—like most 
setters—was so infinitely more of a gen- 
tleman and Christian than most church- 
men. I know that sounds sentimental, and 
it has been said before; but it is true. Al- 
ways kind and simple and dignified this 
particular dog was, even when, in his youth, 
some of the more facetious put a bonnet on 
his head and tied the ribbons under his chin 
so that, with his silky ears, he looked like 
Mrs. Browning. One night he and I got 
caught out on top of the Continental Divide 
in the rain, and I tied my horse to a tree— 
giving her, poor beast, “post hay’’ for the 
night—and set fire to an old log and tried 
to get some sleep. Every half hour or so 
I would wake to find that Shot had pushed 
me away from the warmth, and then I 
would push him away and we would go to 
sleep again. 

About mules I am noncommittal. I 
don’t know much about them except that 
those who admire them seem to have for 
them a fiery devotion. I notice, however, 
that even these devotees are very respectful 
around their pets’ heels and that they al- 
ways have to blindfold them whenever they 
pack or saddle them. Personally I don’t 
think I could get to love anything quite so 
calculating; I prefer more impulsiveness. 
I don’t mind so much getting kicked in a 
moment of fear or sudden anger; but to be 
kicked on Friday for something I did the 
previous Monday seems to me unpleasantly 
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Makes screen doors 


“non- slamming 


Get this for screen doors 
$3.50—Attach it yourself 


” : 
“CREAK BANG!”—the most unpopular song 
in America and the most sung—by that most un- 
musical instrument, the screen door. 


To some people the buzz of a fly or the hum of a mos- 
quito is more welcome music than the racket screen 
doors make. You can stop this nuisance in your home 
for all time by putting your screen doors under the con- 
trol of Corbin Screen Door Checks. Good hardware 
they are, like their big bronze brothers, Corbin Door 
Checks, that perform their door-closing service so faith- 
fully in Grand Central, Pennsylvania and other railway 
stations; in hotels, office and public buildings; in fac- 
tories, stores, schools, theatres; and in apartments and 
homes all over the United States. 


The Corbin Door Check, in six capacities for different 
sized doors, is just about a perfect mechanism for closing 
and controlling doors. The Corbin Screen Door Check 
is one of the family—a proved mechanism that properly 
operates a properly hung screen door. Requires clear- 
ance of only 3 inches between screen and outside doors. 


At the Corbin dealer’s in your town, who will let you 
know it’s Screen Door Week when: the first fly is re- 
ported. Write us if you don’t know who the local Corbin 
dealer is. Make your screen doors behave this summer. 


Do it with Corbin Screen Door Checks. 
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revengeful. As far as I am concerned, the 
average mule appears to be a good deal like 
the average socialist—he knows too much, 
but he doesn’t know enough. If you could 
teach him a little bit more and make a man 
out of him, all well and good; but since you 
can’t, I think he should behave more like an 
animal. However, a mule carries a pack 
beautifully and lightly, and he is tireless. 

Down in New Mexico years ago I knew a 
lop-eared mule named Lily. She was very 
famous. In the near-by mountains there 
were some wild horses, and the method of 
catching them was to build a corral with a 
gate that opened inward, but wouldn’t open 
out, and in the center of the corral to place 
some salt. About once or 'twice a week a 
wild horse would be found snared in this 
fashion. The method of bringing him or 
her down to the ranch five miles off the 
mountain side was to neck-yoke the unfor- 
tunate to Lily and turn Lily loose. Lily 
would bring her captive down off that moun- 
tain side in the most scientific manner! 

The story goes that once a wild stallion 
tried to commit suicide by jumping off a 
cliff, and that Lily snubbed him around a 
tree as handily as a man could have done. 
And I myself saw her snub horses in front of 
the corral to which she was supposed to 
bring them. There was a large pifion about 
twenty feet out scarred with Lily’s endeav- 
ors. When she struck the flat about five 
hundred yards above the ranch she would 
give her companions their heads and lope 
beside them, until, just when they were go- 
ing at full speed, and hence were easy to un- 
balance, she would come to the tree and run 
to one side of it and let them run on the 
other, and sitting back on her heels and 
nearly breaking their necks, whirl them 
about and shoot them into the corral, 
where she would fall placidly to eating 
grass. If, in their astonishment and ad- 
miration, her victims tried to make friends 
with her, she would kick them. 


The Omnivorous Burro 


Lily was also famous as a dude mule. If 
any Hastern visitor came to the ranch who 
had a bad sense of direction and there was 
no time to entertain him properly, the 
owner would give him Lily and tell him, 
when he had ridden as far as he wanted, to 
drop the reins on Lily’s neck and allow her 
to bring him home. But one time an un- 
fortunate visitor chose a direction that 
placed a section of cactus and thick chapar- 
ral between him and the ranch house, and 
when he turned Lily loose, coming in a 
straight line, as she always did, she forced 
him to lie down on her back and stay there. 
They say that when he reached the ranch he 
had practically nothing on but scratches. 

Concerning burros, the little ancestors of 
the mule, I have more to say; but I am not 
going to say it, because, even 
more than in the case with the 
mule, the Western world is di- 
vided into those who adore the 
burro and those who do not; and 
since those who adore the burro 
are frequently fierce old men who 
live much alone, I have no desire 
to antagonize them. I will say, 
however, that the burro is bad in 
mud or snow, for he bogs down 
at once, and will make no effort 
of his own; and I will say that if 
you try in a friendly manner to 
help him out, without using a 
pole, he is likely, having the jaws 
of an alligator, to bite your arm 
or leg off. And I will also say 
that one summer I thought it 
would be a good idea to have a 
burro train up at the ranch for 
short pack trips, but that I 
speedily abandoned the idea. 

They are so easy to pack— 
burros. Yes, they are—except 
that when you first cinch them 
you have to cut them almost in 
half; and then half an hour later 
you have to do the same thing 

again; and then, half an hour 
after that, you find the cinches 
looser than ever. They have the 
most extraordinary stomachs of 
any animalsI know. That means 
both inside and outside. They 
will eat anything. I have held 
a bunch of succulent grass up in 
one hand and a bundle of ciga- 
rette papers up in the other, and 
invariably the cigarette papers 
were chosen. I remember 
Dodge complaining bitterly once 
because some neighboring burros 
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ate up half of a waltz called Love’s Dream 
while his back was turned. Dodge plays the 
flute, and was in the habit of cooking his 
breakfast on a camp fire outside his ranch 
house on warm mornings and practicing flute 
playing at the same time. The burros would 
gather at the feast and he would feed them 
flapjacks. But once he went into the house, 
leaving a pile of music by the frying pan, 
and when he came back half the music was 


‘gone. I agreed with him that this showed 


a lack of honor. 

This omnivorousness was what caused 
me to abandon burro trains, since, for two 
happy months, my train ate everything on 
the ranch that wasn’t under lock and key. 
Once I took them up to a lake about five 
miles away and made camp and tied them 
for the night to some trees. One of the ad- 
vantages of a burro train—you think it is 
an advantage until you know better—is 
that, if it isn’t convenient, you don’t have 
to feed it regularly. How those particular 
burros got loose I don’t know. They must 
have unraveled the knots with their teeth; 
but at all events they returned to the ranch 
in the early morning and ate fifty pounds 
of newly arrived butter that the cook, know- 
ing them to be off the ranch, had innocently 
left on the curbing of a well. 

Another time the same train was taken 
on an expedition into the mountains to the 
east, and the guide and his party foolishly 
left the camp unguarded to climb a near-by 
hill. To be sure, they covered their supplies 
with all the tarpaulins and pack covers and 
tents they had, and weighted these with 
rocks; but when they reached the summit 
of the hill they looked down and saw all 
their burros holding a conclave around the 
canvas-covered heap, and when they got 
back to the camp the burros came out to 
meet them with their jaws white with flour 
and sticky with sirup. The camp was two 
days from the nearest source of supplies 
and there wasn’t a thing left—not even 
coffee—except canned goods. 

Dodge had two mules that could do more 
than untie knots with their teeth. They 
were fence jumpers, so he used to neck- 
yoke them together to keep them in his 
pasture. In the morning he would find them 
outside the fence. Perhaps you can figure 
that out; I can’t. The only explanation is 
that they counted three and then jumped at 
the same time. 

But then no one knows what a mule can 
do and what he can’t. I am sure that this 
summer I saw one I was trying to head 
change his pace and footing like a football 
halfback as he dodged past me. A horse will 
hardly ever do that; a horse runs in %a 
straight line, and if, when he tries to leave 
you, you can make a half circle and cut in 
ahead of him, he will usually give up in 
despair. But the motto of a mule seems to 
be never to abandon hope. 
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Coming to the cow and the bull and the 
steer—the most important animals in ranch- 
ing—lI find myself ashamed, after living so 
many years in the West, to discover what 
my fundamental attitude toward them is. 
I admire their financial value, but I have 
no real affection for them at all. And I was 
astonished at my indifference at the first— 
and only—bull fight I ever saw. I expected, 
like the proverbial American, to be out- 
raged; I wasn’t; Iwasmerely bored. (There 
were no horses injured.) And it was an un- 
pleasant bull fight at that, for it was early 
in the season and the matadors hadn’t had 
enough fall practice. They were unable to 
kill their bulls with the sword and had to 
stab them to death with knives. But recol- 
lecting all the misery that bulls and cows 
and steers have dealt me in the past, I was 
by no means so sympathetic as I should 
have been. And yet I will admit that in all 
the world there is no finer sight than cattle 
grazing upon a thousand hills; no finer 
sight or one more thrilling; no sight that 
can cause a man more to sing, “My soul 
shall be satisfied as with marrow and fat- 
ness; and my mouth shall praise thee with 
joyful lips.” 

‘Surely the mountains bring him forth 
food, where all the beasts of the field play. 

‘‘He lieth under the shady trees, in the 
covert of the reed and the fens. 

“The shady trees cover him with their 
shadow; the willows of the brook compass 
him about.” 

Strange that the psalmists and prophets 
should have loved so much all the scents 
and sounds and green freshness of the world, 
and that there are no people so little inter- 
ested in these things as their present-day 
descendants. 


In the heart of the most civilized man 
there is a wildness thousands of years old 
that smolders and leaps into a little flame 
at the sight, far or near, of the tawny shapes 
his ancestors hunted: This is a funda- 
mental thing, as inherent as the desire for 
survival or the love of women; and it is a 
sign that we have advanced somewhat, that 
we have bound this thing with definite laws 
and that there is an increasing number of 
hunters who please themselves more with 
the pursuit than with the actual slaughter; 
many even who avoid the actual slaughter 
except when it is necessary. Real blood 
lust is a rare thing—at least among Amer- 
icans—and it is not pleasant to behold. 
Strange, but I have seen it most in small 
and somewhat deformed men. Possibly it 
furnishes them compensation and a sense of 
power they cannot have in any other way. 

I know the answer to fanatical humane- 
ness; and, unfortunately, as the world now 
is, it is a true enough answer. Men must 
eat meat, and unless the game population of 
a country is held down by hunting it will 


eventually overrun the country and be ; 
own worst enemy. You cannot teach t 
moose or the elk or the deer the prineip! 
of intelligent race control, and if you wi 
to see the practical working out of Malth, 
theory all you have to do is to fish an oy: 
stocked lake. 

Once in the Canadian Northwest an ] 
dian and myself came upon such a lal 
The water boiled with the rising of t 
starved inhabitants to our flies—dread: 
fish, with huge heads and staring eyes a) 
bodies as thin as snakes. We calcein 
three at a time as fast as we could ea 
as a matter of charity we fished all d 
built a pyre and burned our victims. 
mite would have been better. 
my present ranch there is a lake | 
same conditions obtain. It m 
shudder a little for the future of 
racy—inclined to listen with tol 
least to those who would restrict bi 


The Pleasantest Hunti ng 

Besides, even if they did not prop 
so rapidly, manufactured death to 
animal is usually pleasanter than - 
death. A bullet is more merciful t] 
ture. The herd animal is always dri 
to die; and if he be one of the Car 
is eaten by his companions. On 
hand, the solitary animal takes a lon 
at his agony. But even at that, no 
I would prefer to leave the mercifi 
tosomeone else; and certainly in the 
of my memories the pleasantest 
pictures are not those when I madea go 
shot, but those when, along some 
the grass, I have watched an u 
creature, and having had my fill 
ing, have gone about my busine 
him go about his. 

Man is by far so much the most ¢ 
animal in the forests, and by far 
the most deadly, that I for one fe 
a trifle cowardly when I take adv 
these facts. 

The man who has been livin 
West has in the background of 
series of recollections concerning g 
which he can draw at will. 
months ago I had to spend a ni 
lowstone Park after the season ° 
and I could not sleep because of tl 
that bugled all night about the h 
serted hotel—so close you coul: 
snuffling and breathing and the tr 
their feet. 

I remember once making camp 
in a little half-moon valley with ; 
ridges, flanked with timber, risir 
The dusk was of October and 
snowstorm had brought the elk 
thousands from their summer rai 
the weather had turned warm 
confused them, and they had s 
the forest to the north 
tle valley. By night 
south along the ridges 1 
lick and just before da j 
migrated back. Two or t! 
stumbled over our tent ropes 


them near at hand. At 
high above us, with the 
sun back of them touching '! 
misty light their antlers into 
so that they looked li 
Saint Hubertus, three 


shining and most trans 
sight. After a while 
off into the timber ant 
cession of returning elk | 
hundreds of moving shap\l® 
single file, the head of eact 
almost touching the whiter! 
of the one preceding. | 
Later on in the morning 
ing north, I came upon 4* 
band feeding in an open Vi 
and stalked against the wint 
their midst. I had no covel’ 
when they lifted their het 
“froze,” and when they put # 
down again I crept for! 
Finally I was within ten fe 
the nearest cow. Ne 
family have poor eyes—i” | 
outside of the cat family an’ 
hunting birds, there 1s N0 
that has the sight man he, 
sudden movement willalar, 
but if you stand still an’ 
wind is right, they do 
what you are. And as 
with all wild animals. 
(Continued on Pé 
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males who do the watching and give the 
arm. There is sardonic amusement to be 
und in the attitude of the males, especially 
you happen to be a male yourself—they 
e so thoroughly preoccupied with their 
yn beauty and importance. Death steals 
.on them while vanity is making of them 
sy victims. 


I crossed a ridge on my way back to camp 
at was at the head of a lake lying at the 
se of the Tetons. It was about four 
slock in the afternoon, and already the 
eat square mass of rock, twelve thousand 
st high and more, to the south and the 
cht hand of me was throwing its purple 
adow out over the forests. Away off to 
rtheast was another lake, shimmering 
d molten. Below the ridge a moraine 
me down and amongst the heaped-up 
wliders a stream trickled, and here and 
ere were clumps of willows and alders. 
id then I caught sight of a movement in 
2 underbrush and fell flat upon the face 
a granite ledge and peered below me. 
Tee moose—two cows and a young bull— 
re feeding in the alders. 
f the elk is the most stately and beauti- 
'of Western animals, the moose is the 
st symbolic. There is something about 
‘darkness, its gigantic uncouthness, that 
‘ms to sum up all the histories of forests 
ne the world began. The elk, warm and 
len, is a creature of sunlight and open 
‘ces fringed with aspens; but the moose 
48s you back to hidden moss and the 
sip boles of gigantic trees. 
ily young bull left his companions and 
Ve down the moraine until he was di- 
‘ly beneath me. He had, I think, to 
=n with, the thought of a little food and 
}tle sleep and a little rolling in nice hot 
a—a pleasant interlude for a young 
vielor recently caught in the chains of 
eock. But the leading characteristic of 
¢; wild animals—of all, possibly, except 
grave and wise mountain sheep—is a 
€ of consecutiveness. Even the beaver 
o's half the time without using his head. 
la poor compliment to say to a man 
@ he works like a beaver, although a 
A many do. This young moose could 
le upon nothing. He would start to 
glis bed and then a tender willow shoot 
21 attract his attention and he would 
ai out his great overhanging lip to grasp 
erhaps it was just beyond his reach, 
vt never seemed to occur to him to 
%. He would strain the muscles of his 
ci until his eyes bulged. More often 
ainot, he would forget the first morsel 
t» sight of another. 
Pally he decided—it could not have 
el, for I was hidden and the wind was 
t»lowing from me—that mysterious 
eles were near. Perhaps he was merely 
accing the rdle of being a male. At all 
ers, he obliterated with care all his 
ve, and, arching his neck, challenged the 
Hi There being no response, he dug his 
d'ain and prepared once more for the 
igelayed nap. I barked like a coyote. 
what he had a real enemy, the young 
ll-as no longer suspicious—he was alert 
d agry. 


The Hardy Moose 


Hetruggled to his feet and looked about 
n. He hadn’t the faintest idea where I 
8 2d I don’t think he even knew to what 
scl’ I belonged. I barked again, and he 
adi with me to show myself and do 
‘tk pawing up the earth and throwing 
bax of him, and lowering his horns 
a ningly to all points of the compass. 
= understand my reluctance. I 
ke a third time. Very reluctantly, but 
"reine with the mystery of the situa- 
n, » turned about and walked slowly 
, stoping from time to time to look back 
nin At length he broke into a trot, the 
vids of the moraine bothering him not 
thezast. 
_ hve seen moose trotting in the win- 
—llis a swinging trot so fast that it 
disinces the gallop of a horse—through 
we e no other animal could even walk 
oug. They are, indeed, fitted for sur- 
al. They have no competitors in that 
ectih except the bear. Their only se- 
US €emy is man. 
\ mbse will live close to a settlement — 
1s nt afraid of man; in fact, although 
, as all American wild animals are 
ot molested, he will fight a man quicker 
n mst. It is not safe to dispute trails 
ua Leave him alone and he will 
Itip| and take care of himself. In the 
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winter he yards up with several compan- 
lons and lives contentedly upon willows 
and bark and the grass he can dig to with 
his sharp hoofs. But man can destroy him 
In no time; he is even easier to shoot than 
an elk. 

When I first went into my country there 
were not many moose about, although the 
country to the west in Idaho had been, 
until it was cleaned out, a great moose 
country. In the past ten years the moose, 
entirely protected from hunting, have in- 
creased mightily; but now they stand an 
excellent chance of annihilation. For the 
past two years the state has sold a limited 
number of licenses, and there are not yet 
enough moose to warrant any shooting 
whatsoever. They should have been given 
at least five years more. 

Last summer I rode from the headwaters 
of the Yellowstone to the headwaters of the 
Lamar, down the Yellowstone and back. 
This is the greatest moose country in our 
vicinity, and in all those eight days I saw 
only thirty moose; and of those only four 
were bulls, and I could see only five cows 
with calves. Such observations are not 
scientific; they are by no means accu- 
rate—a cow seen at a distance may very 
well have a hidden calf with her; but I for 
one was convinced none the less that the 
penny wise were at work again and that the 
females of the moose family were being too 
rapidly widowed. 


Singing to the Swans 


Wild swans are the most mysterious and 
beautiful of birds. Like the rattlesnake, 
their marital faithfulness is touching and a 
lesson to humanity. It is more than ordi- 
nary brutality to shoot one of a pair, for 
you leave a survivor who will never remate. 
Last summer a rumor reached us that two 
of these stately and dazzling birds—a fairy 
prince and princess spellbound—had set- 
tled in a lake to the northeast. I did not 
believe this rumor until I saw with my own 
eyes, for wild swans are rare in our country 
and a lack of knowledge of them may con- 
fuse them with pelican; but one dusk I 
came to the lake through a gap in the hills 
and saw the bride and bridegroom floating 
in the still, many-colored waters—trans- 
lucent spots of whiteness in waters the color 
of the flamingo’s breast and the color of the 
wings of the oriole. 

I think they must have chosen the lake 
deliberately, for it is a lake that looks like a 
primitive Italian background, with round 
hills where saints could have set up chap- 
els, and clumps of spruce and fir that 
resemble cypresses. 

When we turned our horses loose the 
swans, hearing the bells, stopped in their 
occult, imperceptible swimming and craned 
their necks and floated near to the shore. 
The bells, tinkling and huddled, seemed to 
enchant them. 

Until darkness blotted them out we could 
see them swimming to and fro, and at sun- 
rise they were still there. 

In the saffron twilight of a gathering 
thunderstorm the following afternoon, my 
wife and myself poled an ancient raft we 
had found across the lake. I was whistling 
and singing, and the swans, hearing a new 
sound, consulted together and followed us. 
They make no move without turning their 
heads and staring questioningly at each 
other; and in the end it is the woman, I 
think, as always, who decides. When we 
came near to the other shore we stopped 
poling and began to fish. The swans lost 
interest, so I had to sing to them again. 
They came closer and circled about us. I 
sang Lohengrin and they apparently appre- 
ciated the compliment. 

The storm was drawing nearer. The 
afternoon grew impeccably quiet. And then 
there came a great splash to the right and 
left of us and we saw the heads of two 
beavers swimming. I cannot make under- 
standable how panic—pantheistic and es- 
sential—the hour was. It was like the 
Wind in the Willows. We seemed caught 
up in a spell of the forests, and of water and 
of hills, and of the emptiness before storm, 
when, instead of creatures dreaded and 
fled from, we spoke a universal language 
and our intrinsic innocence was under- 
stood. A ES 

A passion for bears is an idiosyncrasy. I 
confess to it. The brown and black mem- 
bers of the family are the most amusing 
denizens of the forests, and their gray kins- 
men, the grizzlies, the most thrilling. When 
you are in the presence of a grizzly you 
know that at last you are in the breathless 
presence of the wilderness. 
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Last summer we came upon four of these 
silver-coated monsters—a mother and three 
yearlings—high up in a mountain meadow 
on a divide between two creeks called 
Gravel and Wolverine. I am told that 
probably two of these yearlings had been 
kidnaped, as grizzly mothers have a way 
of fighting off other grizzly mothers and 
stealing their cubs. I do not know how true 
this is; but I do know that triplets are rare 
in grizzly circles, or even a single offspring, 
for grizzlies propagate sparsely and are so 
unsocial that they even mate with difficulty. 

As we came out of the timber—we had a 
pack train of twelve horses with us, and had 
been riding all afternoon through the fog 
and shadows of a rain—the old mother rose 
to her hind legs and lifted her great arms 
above her head. It was a warning, and we 
stopped where we were. Satisfied that we 
meant no harm, she dropped to her feet 
and, her children after her, disappeared 
with grotesque incredible speed. 

My wife spoke unfavorably of bears. 
They were frightening and cross. 

“But they do no more than you would,” 
I objected, “if seven bears and the queer 
things they ride came suddenly out of the 
woods upon you and your young gamboling 
in solitude.” 

Her face, as she visualized this picture, 
became as fierce as the face of the old griz- 
zly must have been. Motherhood is exclu- 
sive in its tenderness. Not for nothing have 
the warlike nations symbolized themselves 
in the maternal figures of Germania and 
Britannia and Columbia. 

Three weeks before, I had heard from a 
park ranger the most amusing bear story— 
and there are countless amusing ones—I 
think I have ever heard. The ranger was 
stationed one autumn, after Yellowstone 
Park was closed, at the Lake Hotel. A 
small black bear was making himself par- 
ticularly objectionable; he was stealing 
food and entering the kitchen when nobody 
was about, and leaving it in confusion. The 
ranger, fairly new at the time to bears, de- 
cided to drive the marauder out of the 
country. He started his pursuit early one 
morning, firing his revolver over the bear’s 
head and throwing rocks at him. All that 
day and the next he chased his unwilling 
quarry; and the bear, as all bears do, kept 
himself just out of range, and when his tor- 
mentor rested, rested also in the sun and 
looked back mournfully and scratched him- 
self. At the end of two days the ranger and 
the bear had traveled about thirty miles 
and the ranger was tired. The next morning 
he went home. The bear was nowhere in 
sight; but as the hotel was reached the 
ranger looked around, and there was the 
bear just behind him. 


Chronic Runaways 


Back of Old Faithful Inn they have a 
tank that holds the water supply. This has 
had to be protected by a heavy grating be- 
cause the bears come from all over the park 
to use the sloping sides as sliding boards 
and the water as a swimming pool. They 
never grow tired of the sport. 

Dodge, my friend who admires mules, 
once figured in a dramatic bear incident. 
His mules had a habit of running away, but 
they did no harm. They would run for a 
while and then stop and eat grass as though 
nothing had happened. Dodge had started 
in the direction of Cody, driving his mules 
attached to a covered wagon with the top 
down; but on the road he fell in with an- 
other Harvard graduate named J ones, and 
both were so delighted by the encounter 
that Dodge changed his original purpose 
and persuaded Jones to return and view 
the beauties of the Tetons. Jones was one 
of the most hairless men I have ever seen; 
a round-faced, bald young man, with huge 
spectacles. He never spoke, but about his 
lips hovered a perpetual vague smile as if 
he was amused by the echoes of a joke he 
had heard years before. On the “return 
journey Dodge and Jones met a man with 
a bear cub and they bought the cub for ten 
dollars. 

That is the prologue; the drama in one 
act and the epilogue occurred a week later. 

Leading down to the ranch where I was 
then staying was a dugway, and at the foot 
of this dugway were several log buildings. 
One warm August afternoon a terrific hub- 
bub broke out on the other side of the hill 
Into which the dugway was cut, and over 
the hill, in a cloud of dust, with a creaking 
of chains and a rattle of wheels, came Dodge 
and Jones and the bear—Dodge’s mules 
running away. Jones, sitting in the back of 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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Old Christ Church, Philadelphia, has had a 
Copper roof 175 years without a repair, 
not even a coat of paint. 


Copper 


the Old Standby 


George and Martha Washing- 
ton, Benjamin Franklin, Betsy 
Ross, and others dear to the heart 
of America, worshipped under 


the present Copper roof of Old 
Christ Church. 


This historic Copper roof, now 
175 years in service and still in 
good condition, has never required 
a single repair. It hasn’t had even 
a coat of paint—you do not have 
to paint Copper. 

Were one to compute what 
this means in money saving, both 
in upkeep and replacements, it 
would be found that the Copper 
roof has paid for itself many times 
Over. 

Just as metal is the logical roofing 
material—so Copper is the logical roof- 
ing metal. 

There are many other roofing mate- 
rials—some of them very good. But the 
architect who would assure permanence 
for his creation and the owner who 

~ would be certain 
to avoid costly up- 
keep and renewals, 
both insist upon 
the old standby, 
Copper 

Copper alone of 
all roofing mate- 
tials combines 
strength with 
lightness of 
weight, beauty 
with permanence, 
fire-resistance 
with rust-protec- 
tion; and, in its 
natural green 
coloring, imparts a 
permanent beauty. 


This elbow was consumed 
by rust in less than two 
years. Do not accept a sub- 
stitute for Copper. Buy 
Copper because Copper does 
not rust at all. 


Copper and Brass are cheaper because 
you pay for them only ONCE 


. COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway - New York 


Write for free copy of 
“Copper, the Ideal Roof” 


ON 
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IT’S ALL INSIDE 
Packs like a suit case with every- 
thing inside. No projections to 
break, no detached parts to lose. 


The ring type burner, an ex- 
clusive Kampkook feature, gives 
a uniform spread of flame. No 


scorching in the center. 


Folding Kampkook stand brings 
cooking surface to kitchen stove 
height. Packs inside Kampkook 
when not in use. Two sizes, 


$2.25 and $2.50 in the U.S. 
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for Out-of-Door Chefs! 


Load the old bus with plenty of eats and pile in the family. Hit the highway, 
back to Nature—-BUT DON’T FORGET YOUR KAMPKOOK. 


Kampkook as a traveling companion is chockful of helpfulness. Set up and 
burning in jig time, its capacity for turning out steaming, tasty meals is lim- 
ited only by the appetite. 


Makes its own gas from common gasoline, the same grade you use in your car; 
no despairing search for dry wood. The steady, hot blue flame is easily regu- 
lated to any size desired, hotter than your kitchen range if you wish, assuring 
quick thorough cooking, broiling or frying. No oppressive smoke, no soot, no 
danger from flying sparks. An adjustable folding wind shield makes the 
Kampkook weather proof. 


To forego the pleasure of these out-o’-door banquets is to deprive yourself of 
much comfort and pleasure. Make your motor camping and picnic trips really 
enjoyable—take a Kampkook with you. - 


Four equally efficient models to accommodate large or small parties at $7.50 
to $15.00 in the U. S. Sold by leading dealers in sporting goods everywhere. 
Look for the nnme AMERICAN KAMPKOOK. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT, Ka2 
ALBERT LEA, MINN. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Folder giving detailed description of complete line, including Kampovens and 
Folding Fry Pans and name of nearest dealer, sent on request. Write Dept. K2. 


USED BY MORE THAN A HALF MILLION CAMPERS 


Kampkook No. 7; an ideal tot 
ists’ stove. Similar to the No, 
without back shelf. Price 
U. S. $9.00: : 


Kampkook No. 4 (in circ 
America’s finest camp sto 
Has large cooking ee 
back shelf. Price in U.8.$11, 


Kampkook No. 3. The ' 
popular size, more in use tha |! 
others combined. Large cap.) 
in small space. Price in L) 
$7.50. | 


} 
' 
Below: Kampkook No. It 
three burner size. Espa 
recommended for large pa \ 
Price in U, 8. $15.00. f 


All Kampk 


tanks are qui 
detac : able |! 
easy filling, 41° 
ented and exclu t 
convenience. 

funnel require, 
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he wagon, seemed utterly undisturbed; he 
ras viewing the country with his usual 
bsent-minded smile. But the bear was 
iore temperamental. Halfway down the 
ugway, being restrained only by a log 
jain that was fastened to nothing, he 
aped upon Dodge’s back and, reaching 
‘ound, began to claw at that frantic driv- 
"seyes. Jones never even turned his head. 

Since it looked as if the whole entangle- 
ent was going straight through the log 
iildings, the few spectators withdrew to a 
screet distance. But as usual the mules 
copped long before danger was reached 
id, breathing heavily, looked about them 
‘th a proud and amused expression. 
odge, red with anger, dropped his reins, 
‘thout a word threw the bear over his head, 
id made a flying dive on top of the squirm- 
g mass of fur. Locked in each other’s 
‘ms, the two rolled down the slope.. It was 
.question whether the bear was scratching 
jodge more than Dodge was bruising the 
jar, or the other way around. 

The epilogue occurred that night. Dodge 
2d Jones had made a little camp and I 
ynt down to see them. They were drink- 
i; soup out of tomato cans, and the bear, 
{1 to a tree, was winding and unwinding 

aself on his chain. Whenever he had un- 

und himself as far as he could go, Dodge 
ald put down his tomato can and, aris- 

ij solemnly, would go over and smack his 
inthe face. All the time the bear whined 
urnfully. 


£ is not a very sensible citizen of a Far 

stern state, nor a very imaginative one, 
w) refuses to give thought to his game. 
Pinsylvania and New York and Europe 
‘ocenturies have proved conclusively that 
zaie is merely an added asset to a country, 
aradditional source of meat supply and 
enue, manna dropped from heaven. It is 
mld-fashioned idea, thoroughly unbusi- 
i¢like, that game cannot exist. in the 
ae hborhood of settlement. And it is more 
hii an old-fashioned idea—it is sheer 
gtrance—to believe that there is some- 
hig shameful about game because its 
oreance presupposes that a country is still 
injvilized. Nothing could be further 
vo. the truth, and it is the older states— 
imly because they are more civilized— 
he have realized first the untruth of such 
.ollense. 

community that allows its game to be 
lesioyed is like a man who has ten dollars 
n je pocket and so forgets that he has 
ivan another. This condition of mind is a 
igiof unaccustomed wealth and is noth- 
ng\f which to be proud. 

d make no mistake, the whole ques- 
iojof conservation in America is again 
tating at a crisis. Two decades ago it 
toc at another crisis, when it was first 
ntrluced as a national policy. Then 
he mservationists won; but once more the 
ore; of destruction are gathering, and the 
Onirvationist is finding himself with his 
yacito the wall preparing to fight a further 
‘n0(-down-and-drag-out battle. More- 
)velin the curious way the radicals of one 
eneation have of becoming the reaction- 
viesof another, some of the very forces 
ndysovernmental agencies that led the 
rigial fight for conservation are now, un- 
vittgly, times having changed and the 
dea f conservation being amplified, lead- 
og te forces of destruction. 


The Real Game Problem 


I hve come near to saying that the 
obim of game is a fairly simple one. It is, 
trilically, but actually it is complicated, 

all problems in which a number of 

nen fe involved. It is not the game. that 
nake the problem, nor the increasing set- 
lemét—in most game countries an. ex- 
remy sparse settlement, after all—but 
he wy the human mind reacts toward the 
luestin. If tomorrow the politician should 
ecor, intelligent and disinterested, the 
amejonservationist open-minded and the 
verment expert practically informed, 
€ qustion of game in the Far West would 
© seiled forever. Intrinsically the prob- 

iso simple that it can be written as a 

llogm. 

Pratable things are worth preserving; 

ames profitable. That game has been 

Ove! profitable—and, incidentally, spir- 

uallynecessary as well, for the health of 

€ nzion—only the ignoramus will deny; 
erefre it is worth while preserving game. 

Or |gain, it has been found that all 

estients require, to be made success- 

» Se expenditure of time and money; 
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game is an investment; therefore it requires 
some expenditure of time and money. 


A few Far Western states have already | 


managed to get rid of their game, but not 
the majority; and my own state of Wyo- 


ming is singularly fortunate in the fact that | 
it was settled last and had by far the great- | 


est supply of wild life to begin with. In 
view of the increasing intelligence on such 
matters, it is even possible that Wyoming 
may awaken in time to prevent itself from 
being in the position of some of its neigh- 
bors who—having lost their game twenty 
years or so ago—are now buying back at 
great expense, realizing its value, what 
they had originally for nothing. 

In order to preserve game perpetually 
two things are’ necessary—an adequate 
game-warden service and, where certain 
animals are concerned, an adequate winter 
range. For most game animals only the 
former is needed. On the whole, the major- 
ity of states have fairly good game laws at 
present; so it isnot so much a question of 
passing new laws as it is a question of en- 
forcing those already in the code. Nor is 
summer range a factor; certainly not in the 
Far West. There will be sufficient summer 
range for centuries to come—perhaps for- 
ever. 

The first thing to do, however, is to see 
what animals can be preserved and what 
cannot, and what those that can be pre- 
served require. 


Game That Should be Preserved 


Elk, moose, deer, mountain sheep and 
goat, bear, fish and all manner of birds can 
be preserved; buffalo and antelope, moun- 
tain lions and coyotes and wolves cannot. 
The first two of the second category can 
only be preserved in national parks, while 
the last three, romantic as they are in cer- 
tain aspects, are rightly classed as vermin. 
Buffalo and settlement, however scattered 
the settlement may be, do not get along 
well together. A buffalo herd will go 
through any fence except one especially 
constructed at great cost; while as to ante- 
lope, charming creatures that they are, 
they are none the less fools and need espe- 
cial guardians; also a warm country in 
winter. The winter is particularly fatal to 
them. They will not learn to take care of 
themselves in countries—mountain coun- 
tries and timbered countries—where there 
is natural protection. They court destruc- 
tion. : 

Mountain lions, wolves and coyotes are 
beasts of prey; and even if the cattle and 
sheep men were not to be considered, a 
choice would have to be made between 
them and other species of game. They are, 
for instance, the worst enemies the deer 
have. 

Possibly the same charges can be made 
against the grizzly bear, but they must be 
made carefully. There is a great deal of 
nonsense talked about the grizzly. At the 
worst, he is an extremely rare animal, and 
it is only the killers of the race, easily 
identified, that do much harm. 

The species that can be preserved give 
absurdly little trouble and an immense re- 
turn on the investment made. Grant to elk, 
moose, deer, sheep, goat, bear, the smaller 
game and fish only half a chance and they 
will increase and grow fat. 

Sheep need only this—an adequate game- 
warden service and freedom from their 
tame brethren, from whom they contract 


_ diseases. 


Goats need even less; they demand 
merely an adequate game-warden service. 

Bear need an adequate game-warden 
service and a campaign of education that 
will show them to be not vermin but one of 
the finest and most profitable game animals 
a country can possess. 

Deer will take care of themselves if their 
enemies, the wolves, coyotes and moun- 
tain lions, are kept down. 

As I have pointed out, you cannot anni- 
hilate moose unless you do so yourself. 

The elk present a more difficult problem; 
but not such a very difficult problem if 
handled, as the problem never has been 
handled, with knowledge and common sense. 
Elk are the only one of the animals men- 
tioned who need to any extent a winter 
range; and this at once presents a dilemma, 
because winter ranges, being for the most 
part in valleys, are as a rule taken up by 
ranches. Elk are like cattle; during the 
summer months they range the high coun- 
try, but with the approach of cold weather 
they drift in huge bands to the winter feed 
grounds to which they are accustomed. 
They are not by tradition natives of the 
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He never thought timing gears 
could run so quietly 


Yet after thousands of miles these gears 
remained silent 


BACHE: are quieter today. 
There is less noise from the 
timing gears. The whirr and 
grind, once so irritating, are no 
longer present in many cars. 

Many popular makes of cars 
have Celoron Silent Timing Gears 
as standard equipment. These 
gears can be used in any timing 
gear set. In operation they are 
permanently accurate, positive, 
and silent. 

Before buying a new car, make 
sure that it is equipped with 
Celoron Silent Timing Gears. 

If you are going to have the 
old car put in shape for another 
season, you can have Celoron 
Silent Timing Gears installed by 
your service man. 


How.gears are made 
notse-proof 


Celoron Silent Timing Gears, 
properly mated and _ installed, 
eliminate metal-to-metal contact 
—the cause of noise. These resil- 
lent non-metal gears do away 
with wear. They never develop 
snarls, grinds, or howls. 

Celoron, the stabilized gear 
material, is a laminated phenolic 
condensation material bonded 
with condensite. It is grease- 
proof, oil-proof, water-proof. It 
does not swell. 


Silencing 
machine gear drives 


For every direct ‘drive used in 
factories there is a Celoron Silent 


Gear. These gears drive big punch 
presses, pumps, and cranes. On 
all the rugged and delicate pro- 
duction machines Celoron Silent 
Gears work effectively and 
silently. 

Celoron has a great variety of 
mechanical and electrical uses in 
every manufacturing plant. It is 
a workable material. It can be 
sawed, turned, drilled, punched, 
threaded. 

Celoron is also used for stand- 
ard size radio panels and other 
radioequipment and special parts. 

Celoron and Diamond Fibre 
(another Diamond State Fibre 
Company product) serve a wide 
variety of needs for insulating 
purposes. 

Celoron and Diamond Fibre 
are furnished in sheets, tubes, 
rods, and various special forms. 

Back of every piece of Celoron 
and Diamond Fibre stands an 
organization which for thirty-five 
years has led in this field of 
manufacture. Write for quota- 
tions and samples of Celoron 


and Diamond Fibre. 


CELORON 
SILENT GEARS 


Celoron Silent Timing Gears are 
made for the replacement trade by 
Dalton and Balch. Jobbers and 
Dealers all over the country carry 
stocks of these gears. 

Look for the ‘“‘Celoron’”’ and 
“D.& B.” marks. They insure your 
getting a genuine Celoron Silent 
Timing Gear. 


Diamond State Fibre Company 


Branches in Principal Cities Bridgeport, Pennsylvania Toronto, Canada—London, England 
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“T know that this door 


WATER TEST: 24 
hours’ soaking of 
Laminex doors showed 
complete absence of 
warping. All parts re- 
mained rigid and strong. 
Tests made by Forest 
Products Laboratories, 
School of Forestry, 
University of Washing- 
ton. 


Sales Offices: Chicago, 
Memphis, Los Angeles, 


San Francisco, Spokane 


AMUN IE xX 


will not twist or sag” 


“Before I hang Laminex doors, I know exactly 
how they will perform. This trade-mark is a guar- 
antee that the door is built by the special Laminex 
process, and it wé/l not shrink, swell or warp.”’ 

Wood as it grows contains ¢racheids or cells. When cut into lum- 
ber, these cells remain constant in length but expand and contract 
in. width with changes in moisture content. By the Laminex 
process, the grain of the wood is so ‘‘crossed’’ that expansion and 
contraction are equalized. 

Laminex resulted from years of research and experience, by the 
largest builders of doors in the world. In the Forest Products 
Laboratories, University of Washington, Laminex doors underwent 
scientific tests. Twenty-four hours under water—24 hours in a 
heat of 185° Fahr. showed an almost total absence of swelling and 
shrinking. 

In asash and door warehouse fire at Nashville on October 13, 1923, 
hundreds of Laminex doors went through water and terrific heat, 
without the slightest sign of giving way, blistering or buckling, where 
many doors of other types, failed. 

You can obtain Laminex doors in standard designs, vertical and 
all-flat grain, of old-growth Douglas fir. Every Laminex door is 
trade-marked and bears our gold label replacement guarantee. 

Write for the valuable booklet, ‘“The Door is Important.”’ Special 
monograph on Laminex sent to architects and contractors upon 
request. 

Tue WHEELER, OsGoop COMPANY 
Tacoma, Washington 
“The Lumber Capital of America’ 


Manufacturers of 
“Woco’’ Douglas Fir 
Doors and Fir Sash 


I) 


Will not shrink, swell or warp 
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mountains—in fact very little game is. Elk 
are plains animals and in adaptability stand 
between the moose and the antelope. 

“The history of the elk in my country 
epitomizes nicely the whole situation. 
When my valley was first explored in the 
early years of the nineteenth century there 
were no elk found there. Ten years ago 
there was a herd estimated at twenty thou- 
sand individuals—the greatest herd in the 
world; today, due to winter loss and one 
terrific slaughter in Montana when the 
great herds summering in Yellowstone Park 
broke and stampeded before an early 
storm, there are probably not more than 
eight thousand, if that many, of this mag- 
nificent herd left. Now the herd is slowly 
building up again; but it is a question, after 
such catastrophes, whether it can maintain 
its own unless wisdom is exercised speedily. 

When the elk come down before the 
snow some of them winter on bare sidehills 
and do well; but the only range sufficiently 
large to accommodate them in any great 
numbers consists of the meadows of natural 
hay and the swamp lands surrounding the 
local town where, owing to the conforma- 
tion of the hills and the warm water, the 
snow never lies heavily. This has been their 
winter range ever since they entered the 
country. Unfortunately for them, however, 
it was also the first land settled by the pio- 
neers: 

There came a time when the elk, seeking 
their accustomed feed ground, found noth- 
ing but fences. This, of course, was an 
impossible situation, and the Federal and 
state governments have bought back some 
of the land and raise hay upon it to feed the 
elk. And, curiously enough, this winter 
feeding does not make of the elk tame crea- 
tures, as was at first predicted. The same 
elk that during the winter will let men come 
close to them, a day after the winter breaks 
are as wild as they ever were. They seem to 
understand the situation perfectly. But 
neither the state nor the Federal government 
has done enough. With the expenditure of 
a sum of money that would be to them 
nothing at all, and which the elk would 
rapidly repay, the elk situation could be 
put immediately upon a permanent and sat- 
isfactory basis. 

All the land that was originally the win- 
ter feed grounds of the elk—only a few 
thousand acres, after all—should be bought 
back; an adequate game-warden service 
should be instituted—I don’t mean as to 
individuals; the present individuals are 
first-class, but there are not enough of 
them—and the whole valley should be 
turned into a game preserve. There should 
be no shooting there at all. Possibly later, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s suggestion that the elk 
herd should be handled as cattle are han- 
dled—that is, that annually the weak mem- 
bers should be culled out and a certain 
number of others culled out as well, the 
latter to be used as a profitable source of 
revenue and meat supply—might also be 
put into effect. 


A Common:Sense Plan — 


If such a course was adopted everyone, 
including the hunter of big game, would be 
well served. The state and Federal govern- 
ments would make money, the inhabitants 
of the country would make money, the con- 
stant expense and worry of game trials 
would be eliminated, the conservationist 
would be satisfied, and the hunter of big 
game and the local hunter for meat would 
find that the preserve suggested would sup- 
ply them with more game than they ever 
thought possible, for of course a great deal 
of hunting country would be left on all 
sides and the valley would act as a per- 
petual reservoir. Perhaps even antelope 
could beinduced to roam in the valley again. 
The question of range for the eattlemen, 
frequently injected into the discussion by 
the ignorant or the malicious, is beside the 
point. The elk occupy no summer range 
the cattleman uses or ever will be allowed 
to use. 

It seems strange, considering what the 
history of the valley is, and what it actually 
is today, that the state and Federal govern- 
ments refuse to do what is simple and in- 
telligent. If the valley were the ordinary 
mountain valley there would be less to be 
said; but it is not the ordinary mountain 
valley—it is a unique country, using that 
abused word advisedly; unique scenically, 
as I have already pointed out, and unique 
where game is concerned. It is the last 


refuge of the big game of America; the last 
stronghold. Here the game has gathered. 
Here is an opportunity, if taken in time, to 
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make the greatest natural-history museum 
on the hoof in the world, as well as the 
greatest source of big-game hunting; a mu- 
seum that would attract thousands of vis- 
itors; and, bringing the subject down to one. 
of financial returns, and this must be done 
if we are to remain sensible, a museum that. 
would pour immense revenues into the 
country where it was situated. 

But there is nothing more disheartening 
than to try to talk straightforwardness to a. 
politician or toleration to a fanatic or com-. 
mon sense to a doctrinaire. Sometimes one 
wonders if the mistaken enthusiasm of 
friends is not more fatal than the cynical) 
indifference of enemies. a 
_ It is the essence of reform to make a ges. 
ture and desire the fruits of the gesture to 
be accomplished immediately. But since 
humanity is not made that way, the re. 
former becomes enraged and calls peopl 
names. | 

There is not a Western game country thy 
inhabitants of which have not repeatedly 
been called game hogs, poachers, tush hunt 
ers, horse thieves and cattle thieves. Mj; : 
country, being a famous game country, hai 
suffered more than most. Are you puzzle: 
that its citizens are slightly resentful? Hyer 
if they were what they have been called, i 
would be foolish to approach then 
such epithets on your lips; but th 
as a matter of fact, most emphatical 
There is no community in America t 
a higher level of intelligence. The 
are a picked lot and on the whole the bes | 
friends the local: game has. Again an/| 
again, without hope of recompense, a 
personal loss and inconvenience, they hay | 
fed the elk when the Government and th 
state bungled their jobs. They haye drive 
notorious tush hunters out of the country 
Any serious killing of elk for their 
nowadays impossible. : ae 


: 


Half:Baked Humaner oss 


And these statements are easil: 
And here is a simple truth tha 
who has ever been a game warden th 
a moment of contradicting: Game 
survive a decade in a country who 
tants are hostile to it. Not allt 
the world or the best of game-ward 
ices can save it. The fact that 
survives in great quantities in_ 
Wyoming is the only proof needed 1 
neighbors and myself are not, exe 
instances, game hogs, poachers 
hunters. It is only a wonder to 
citizens of Far Western states, co 
inept: jurisdiction, puzzled by i 
insulted continually, actually i 
times by the mishandled game, ¢ 
think as clearly on the subject as 

Not long ago I picked up the magazine | 
a humane society and saw a long arti | 
dwelling upon the horrors of roping; | 
number of cattle killed and maimed. A 
coming across the same magazine anot! 
time, I saw an earnest editorial denounce | 
the brutality of the rodeos that have bi 
held in New York during the last t 
years. ‘The poor horses” —I am quot 
almost exactly—‘‘were made to rum t) 
jump against their will.” This is an ext’ 
ple of how the reformer’s mind works. © 

Now what in the name of common se’ 
are you to do with such people? Ca’ 
handling is one of the oldest profession! 
the world; they handled cattle in Jut 
and do you think for one instant, eve! 
the cattleman was a brute, he would 0) 
been for thousands of years a fool? EB) 
steer and cow means a large sum of mo 
to him. Have you ever seen anyboay | 
an idiot deliberately throw money 2W| 
As to the poor horses made to run and b!» 
I should find infinite pleasure in seeing 
writer of such sentiments climb to the’ 
ricane deck of a bronco. Old Steamboat, | 
of the most famous horses in the W) 
was a lady’s saddle horse most of the y 
but when you took him into an arena 
blindfolded him he knew just what wat 
pected of him. a”) 

Scattered throughout the West in lo! 
cabins are a number of old men who po%’ 
more knowledge of game and what 
be done with it than is contained in}; 
game societies and government be eer| 
is a pity that all those whose fundamt 
desires are the same cannot come tof 
and meet upon a ground of mutua: at 
and toleration. re a 
. And meanwhile the game cone K 

ie. om 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a serie® 
ticles by Mr. Burt. The next will appear in ah 
issue. By ory 
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(Continued from Page 36) 


‘enry was out of conceit with himself. See- 
ig in Mary an unexpected target for his 
oes, he greeted her enthusiastically. ~ 

“Hullo! You look very different this 
corning,” he exclaimed; then, with appre- 
ation of the cause, “Gracious! You’ve 
»bbed your hair!” 

“T have.” 

“What ever made you do it?” 

“T was tired of pins,”’ she replied gravely. 

“Restraints?” 

“Yes. Why shouldn’t my hair have a 
itle freedom?”’ 

“Why, indeed? It certainly becomes 
ju.”” He made a picture frame with his 
[nds and peered at her through it. ‘You 
tow there’s something very strong and 
veet about your face. If I were a real 
jinter I’d like to catch you in that mood 
ith the scarlet flower and the sunlight 
seaming through the trees.”’ 

“Catch me?” 

‘Paint you.” 

‘Oh ” 


“Curious thing, a man’s development— 
|) changes in him. I’ve always been an 
a lover, always looked at Nature in terms 
jart. It’s only lately I’ve acquired 
yyreciation for the unpainted picture—if 
yi understand me.”’ 

‘I think I do.” 

And the odd thing is it gives me just as 
nzh satisfaction as getting rich quick gave 
nin the old days.”’ 

\lary smiled encouragingly. It was one 
fhe nicest things she had ever heard him 

\It’s a tremendous asset, you know’’—he 
ded—“‘tremendous—to be able to carry 
nme’s head a sense of pictures. Free 
jures, too, that you can shut your eyes 
nlook at with your memory. I tell you 
hiwalls of my mind are as crowded with 
idires as the Royal Academy used to be 
eire the new hanging committee had a go 
t ee 

jary laughed. She knew nothing of the 
Idcongestion or of the new selection at 
eX. A., but she understood what Henry 
vadriving at. 

‘There was a time,” he said, “when I 
esitted the National Gallery being free, 
n¢that anyone could walk in out of the 
mt without paying a cent and find 
ie selves before those great masterpieces. 
‘ht resentment’s gone, because I’ve come 
> fe that the beautiful things in life are 


we course they are.” ' 

“Yhese sketches I paint mean nothing. 
he’re no more than tributes to a new 
atof mind. Look at this horrible daub 
venade this morning.” 

“) it’s so bad, why not tear it up?” 

“ly word!” he exclaimed admiringly. 
Tit’s an idea. But it takes courage to 
Esty.” 

“ut you have courage.” 

H tore the thick paper into small 
juées and scattered them. } 
“ly George, I feel better for that,” said 
>, ed looked at her with great curiosity. 
l¢ «uld never have occurred to me to 
ar up, and yet how simple. S’pose we 
jultapply the same action to other mis- 
kei one commits. Phew! That’s a 
otic! Terrific! But then, of course, we 
oul want an overseer, someone to point 
it ere the rubbish lay.”’ ; 

“le bugle’s gone,” said Mary. ‘‘We 
ail e late for dinner.” 

“Tlf a jiffy.” ‘ 
Houndled his sketching materials into 

nasack and slung it across his shoulder. 
hey'tarted off briskly. Eve. 

“Yu must have had a very plain life, 
ary’ 

“Ad haven’t you?” 

*Mne’s been twopence colored.” He 
Siteed and plucked up his courage. 
Whi ’s your intention if we find the treas- 


‘I shall travel—travel everywhere— 
P 4 going about.” 
‘Ha—not a bad idea; but in a round 
Idhe further you go the nearer it brings 
ne.” 
me,’” said Mary, ‘‘is a word that 
n’imuch meaning for me.” 
t socked the traditions of his race to 
r hy say that; it hurt him for her sake. 
allhe peoples of this earth, a Jew is 
t fithful to the home idea. 
supposing we don’t find a treasure.” 
I sall have found it in memories,” she 
eid. “What you said about pictures 


‘ 


on the walls of your mind—well, in that 
way. 

“It’s good to think we’ve something in 
common, but I can’t bear the thought 
of you being a companion again—at 
least ——” 

RES 

“Oh, I don’t know. Just an idea I had— 
an alternative. P’r’aps you’d let me talk 
it over with you one day.” 

“Of course.” 

“It may be best to wait and see what 

turns up, especially if you’ve set your mind 
on traveling.” 
_ “TI don’t think it’s quite that. Only, if 
it’s possible, I want to escape knowing from 
day to day just what’s going to happen. 
I want to spend my life within reach of a 
surprise or two; something that has to be 
faced—difficulties.”’ 

“Ye-es,”” murmured Henry. “The no- 
tion I had in my mind might supply those 
requirements perhaps.” 

And that was all he said about it—fear- 
ful, maybe, that Mary might cause him to 
tear up a sketch plan which outlined her 
future as well as his. 

They walked slowly, thoughtfully, shar- 
ing that silence which is composed of too 
many words for utterance. The soft green 
carpet of growing things smothered the 
sound of their footsteps. In the distance 
sounded the notes of a bugle—the summons 
to the midday meal—but they did not 
quicken their pace. Then through a narrow 
aisle of trees they saw Tommy, his sleeves 
rolled up, digging furiously in the ground. 
Tommy was always digging. His belief was 
unshakable, his energy boundless. It wasa 
case of ambition spurred on by necessity. 
Any rock was a Needle Rock to Tommy 
Gates. Sometimes he would take a twig 
in his hands and try to divine the treasure, 
wrest the secret of its hiding place out of 
the warm earth by sheer concentration. 
Henry nodded in the direction of the boy. 

“A lovely enthusiasm,” he said. 

By common consent they stopped to 
watch. Tommy straightened his back and 
jerked the sweat out of his eyes. Then 
from close by a shot rang out. They heard 
Tommy exclaim “Oh!” He rocked on his 
heels then as though tired of standing, 
sprawled on the ground and lay there very 
still, with his face buried in the grass. 

Neither Mary nor Henry moved. They 
stood like dead things in the silly postures 
of surprise. Another figure had appeared 
now—suddenly—unexpectedly. A man, 
tall, lithe and with something animal in his 
tread. Sullivan! He trailed a rifle in his 
hand, from the muzzle of which issued a 
tiny curl of smoke. He moved to where the 
body lay and turned it over with his foot. 
Across Tommy’s white forehead was a 
purple stain. Sullivan looked at it for a 
long, long while. He seemed hypnotized. 
His face was ashy white and he was clicking 
a dry tongue. His eyes were ghastly. With 
a quick movement he clapped a hand over 
his mouth and his shoulders heaved up and 
down spasmodically. He was fighting 
against an impulse to be sick. It was hor- 
rible. The rifle slipped from his grasp and 
he leaned his head against a tree. Then, 
like a figure in a farce, the dead body on 
the ground came to sudden life. It sat bolt 
upright and exclaimed “Oh—oh!” And 
the man who was trying not to be sick 
screamed something unintelligible and 
made a dive for his rifle, and Mary Ottery 
walked forward and began to shoot. 

“Look out!” cried Henry. 

. But she did not heed his warning. The 
little mother-o’-pearl automatic wasstream- 
ing lead at Sullivan at an ever diminishing 
range. Mary had one eye closed and was 
taking trouble with her aim. 3 

At every shot she muttered, “‘He de- 
serves it! He must die!”’ 

Edward Sullivan had got his rifle and 
was tugging at the breech bolt. Like aluna- 
tic, Henry was trying to unship his sketch- 
ing materials and get at his own pistol. 

“He must die!” said Mary, and fired 
the last round. 

There was a loud squeal, a curse, and 
Edward Sullivan, leaping in the air like a 
Russian dancer—leaping and brandishing 
the rifle above his head—fled away in the 
direction of the camp. 

Mary. stood clicking the empty pistol 
and wondering why it made no sound. 

Altogether a queer business. No one 
seemed to know what to say or do next. 

Henry held out his hand. 
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There is no other 
home drink so 
good as this ... 


A: 


OOTBEER made from Hires House- 
hold Extract is one of the best 


CCR 


drinks you can serve in your home. No 
other drink has the same delicious flavor. 
Many of the roots and herbs of which it 
is made come from far-off countries. 
The formula for making them into Hires 
Household Extract belongs to Hires 
alone. 


Make some of this rootbeer to-day, 
You can get a package of the extract 
for 25c. It takes almost no time or 
trouble to mix and you will’ have 80 
glasses of the best rootbeer you ever 
tasted. And it is pure—children can 
drink as much as they want—it will do 
them good. 


You can buy Hires Household Extract 
for making ginger ale at home too. A 
25c package makes 80 glasses. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
208 South 24th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charles E. Hires Company, Limited 
Toronto, Canada 
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HOUSEHOLD EXTRACTS 


ROOTHEER @o 
GINGER ALE 2 70me 


20¢ 


Gor makin 1g 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send 25cand 
we will send post-paid 
package direct, or send 
$2.80 for carton of one 
dozen. Canada and 
foreign price, 35cand $4, 
respectively. 
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The Sign of Dependability in 
Furnishings for Men is 
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SHIRTS bearing this label are STERLING quality in 
detail and workmanship. Each featured fabric carries 
an exclusive name in the HALLMARK woven label. 


COLLARS in the favored models for both style 
and comfort—SLIDEWELL starched collars and 
MARK TWAIN semi-soft collars are worn by men 
who recognize and demand quality apparel. 


UNDERWEAR—“‘The Better Way’ athletic under- 


It wear is SWINGSIDE. Roomy—comfortable with the 
Sm new swingside seat. 


Over 20,000 retail stores throughout the U. S. A. 
are showing the dependable apparel 
identified by the name— 
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“Hadn’t you better give that to me?”’ 
he said. ; ae OSX 

Mary shook her head blankly. She 
would not part with the pistol. 

“T didn’t kill him,” she said, and sat 
down to cry in a lost sort of way. 

Over and over again Tommy was re- 
i “T was standing there, and 
then What did happen? What did 
happen? I’m bleeding! Look, look! I’m 
bleeding! What did happen?” 

They could hear Edward Sullivan go 
roaring through the wood. 


XLIII 


pets camp was in an uproar when 
Tommy, supported by Mary and Henry, 
came stumbling through the gap in the 
palisade. Tommy was still a bit stunned, 
stupid from the bullet which had scored 
his forehead. 

“Tf he hadn’t just that moment tossed 

the sweat out of his eyes, he’d have been 
a goner,” said Henry. He repeated it 
several times, sandwiched between details 
of the affair and the amazing conduct of 
Mary. 
““He’d have been a goner—and I couldn’t 
get my gun out. That Sullivan! Must 
have believed Tommy had found the treas- 
ure. Mad, he was—then sick—and Mary 
walking toward him, shooting—shooting— 
like an executioner—I never saw such a 
thing. Marvelous. Hit him too! Squeal? 
I can hear him now!” : 

Mary said nothing. She just sat there 
biting a finger nail and eying a jug of water 
within reach of her hand but too remote for 
her energy. Vaguely she was wondering 
why she had never been: taught to shoot. 

Olive was busy with a bandage—walking 
round and round Tommy as he might have 
been a Maypole. 

Then Vernon, scarlet from a burst of 
running, brought to camp by the crackle 
of distant shots, out of breath, bright eyed 
and with nostrils distended at the smell of 
danger. 

And the story was told all over again for 
his benefit—this time by several voices 
instead of one. 

Suddenly he interrupted to ask, ““Where’s 
Averil?”’ 

She was not of the company. 

‘Ran out when the shots were fired” — 
from Lydia. 

Then Henry—‘“‘He came toward the 
camp, squealing like a mad thing—great 
bounds.” 

Vernon caught William’s eye. 

“Just you,”’ he said. 

They stopped long enough to collect 
rifles—that was all. 

““Which way?” 

Someone pointed. Side by side they 
raced out of the camp. A quarter of a mile 
away they stopped. 

- “Call her name.” 

William’s mighty voice raised distant 
echoes. They listened, and very clearly 
from somewhere down by the beach -came 
the words, ‘‘Don’t follow me!’’> » 

The two men looked at each other dis- 
mayed. . ; ee 
“Don’t follow me!” 

“Why not?” 

A long silence, then another voice: “1 
told you to wait till I was lonely.”” Fol- 
lowed something that sounded like a 
laugh—obscenely inspired. 

“Come on!’’ said Vernon, and broke for 
the beach. 

As they broke through the fringe of 
vegetation and coconut palms a_ bullet 
pecked up the sand at their feet. Vernon 
jerked William back into shelter as a second 
whined past, head high. 

“Steady, you fool! 
that!” 

William’s face was black with anger. It 
was the first time he had been shot over and 
it took him that way. The war to him had 
been a distant affair of rumbling guns, 
muted by the buzzing of a telegraph instru- 
ment. 

“But he’s shooting at us—at me!” 

A couple more bullets worried their way 
through the screen of bushes which pro- 
tected the two men from view. Vernon lay 
down, and moving the tall grasses peered 
out. : 

Sullivan was sitting on a rock two hun- 
dred yards away, gripping Averil’s shoul- 
ders with his knees. It was obvious he was 
using her as a shield. From the straight- 
ness of her pose it seemed that her feet and 
wrists must be tied. Vernon knew it was 
impossible with safety to risk a shot, es- 


No good facing. 


pecially with a rifle with which he was 
unfamiliar. They must wait developments. 


loudly, bawling out words abot 
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At the moment. Sullivan held all the win 
ning cards. There was not long to wait, fo: 
presently Sullivan rose, bringing Averil uy 
with him in a single movement. Stooping 
he slung her across his shoulder, and keep. 
ing near to the sea walked off briskly. — 
“‘Now’s our chance!” gasped William 
Vernon shook his head. | 
“With a hundred yards of sand to cove 
before we can reach him—not an earthly, 
He’d bag the pair of us before we’d covere, 
ten paces... Keep low and follow; some 
thing’ll happen before long.” a 
He was right. Quite a variety of thing 
happened. Sullivan capered, for instanee- 
insanely—and once he stopped to py. 
Averil down.and kiss her before throwin 
her over his shoulder again. ae 
Hearing Vernon groan, William felt h 
had been given the greatest confident on: 
man might share with another, 
“Tell you what,” he whispered. “1, 
me race on and come out ahead of hin’ 
That way you might get a shot while 
leveling up at me.” ia 
Vernon shook his head. .. || 
“Thanks, no. My responsibility go i 
deep enough without that. We'll stick t) 
gether.” pe 
For a full mile the slow pursuit pro 
punctuated every now and then wii 
halts. Edward Sullivan appeared to 
no hurry. A change had come over 
and save for occasional capers he 
along like a man with nothing else to 
kill time. He was too far off for 
pression of his face to be visible, | 
William drew Vernon’s attentio 
spreading purple stain on the left 
of his shirt. 
“Miss Ottery’s bullet!” 


be 
hin 


of 


passive, so inert. Never one 
shown the least rebellion. It was 


problem, for he had not seen Sull 
at close range and marked the d 
animal light that burned in them. 
him afterward it was not fear thi 
her, but a self-protective canni 
inspiration that by her very p: 
would lose consciousness of her. 
“He carried me as if I were a 
said, ‘‘and I don’t think he even 
he carried.”’ ; ete 
- Mary’s bullet, those weeks of solitu 
disappointment, and that queer twist | 
his nature had dulled his reali 1 
facts—and even his sense of touch. 
marching along oblivious of every 


treasure and the map reference 
been given for finding it. 
“T’ve been done—done!” 
Then, “Not yet, old friend.” 
And great cracks of laughter. — 
Quite mad! _ 
After that another change sé 
come over him; his actions lo 
ance of purpose. Once he sta 
snatch of song from an old music 


“T feel so lonely, lonely fd 


To squeeze and kiss —— 


He broke off for lack of mé 
screamed out like an angry chil 
“This blasted shoulder! 
hurts!” a 
They came to a spot where U 
of the sea and the fringe of pa 
funnelwise, and presently ) 
pursued were moving side by 


neath the palms. 
“Go away!’ he shouted. — 

Don’t want you!” Then t 

7em to go away.” mee. 
Obediently she called, ‘ 
No notice was taken. | 


(Continued from Page 142) 
‘Sullivan went on a little and stopped. 
‘hey could see his face now, wrinkled in 
jzzled lines. The sun was beating down 
« his bare head, for he had lost his hat 
l.ck in the clearing where Mary had fired 
¢ him. 

“Don’t they hear? Why won’t they go 

Deed 
vay? 

There was a quality of tears in his voice, 
¢ almost pathetic impotence. 

“The man’s crazy!’ gasped William. 

Then Sullivan put Averil on the ground 
tside him, an arm round her waist, and 
sd, “I don’t know what your name is, but 
ya look a very nice girl. I feel so lonely. 
\ould you like to sit on this canoe for a 
bk? Do you know, I feel very lonely. 
(n’t you walk? Look, your feet are tied 
v. Villift you then.” 

The watchers could hear Averil reply, 
“hank you.” They saw Sullivan gently 
li and seat her on the gunwale of the 
cioe beside him. The rifle was resting 
aoss his knees. His expression was blank 
al amiable. 

I've killed a lot of people today,” he 
sel. “Such a lot—quite a heap.” 

Have you?” came softly. : 

Oh, yes; yes, rather. I wonder why. 
B. never mind.”’ 

Leave your rifle behind that tree,” 
Vinon whispered to William. ‘Go on, 
mi, don’t ask questions.” 

armed, he walked out into the sun- 
ligt, approached the canoe and said in an 
ea’ tone, “Hullo, Sullivan.” 

here was a moment of terrible risk as a 
wee of half recognition came and went. 
Su van raised his rifle, put it down again 
on peered. 

‘dullo,” Vernon repeated. 

jllivan seemed to be struggling with 
orsthing, but could not be sure what it 
va —politeness—vengeance. Everything 
eeed to be jolly. At last he decided. 
‘dalfasecond. Yes, of course—met you 
uutiuntin’ years ago. Winslowe, isn’t it? 
to’s things?’ 
4terward Averil confessed she was 
a0) ashamed of herself for fainting at that 
noient than for anything else in life. It 
yasan instance of relief being harder to 
eathan danger. 

Viliam Carpenter, obedient to an eye- 
ro order from Vernon, caught her as she 
sll ind carried her into the shelter of the 
alts. Vernon did not move a muscle. 
ullan was smiling now and nodding his 
eaiin the direction William had taken. 

“hat fellow’s got a way with the girls.” 

ithe same language Vernon replied, 
Aligether too fresh.” Then, “Been 
10cing? Nice rifle.” 

H put out his hand and took it. There 
880 opposition. With a few sharp 
‘oynents he emptied the magazine and 
"oped the cartridges in his pocket. Sulli- 
an icouraged him. 

“langerous, rifles,” he said; “very dan- 
Ni 4.2? 

“4d now,” said Vernon briskly, “what 
Jougetting back tocamp? Daresay you 
ultdo with a spot.” 


— 


Ae 
et. 
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It was the word “camp,” with its echo 
of the last talk they had together, which 
brought Sullivan to his senses—remaddened 
him—what you will. The deadening effects 
of sun and solitude melted like a mist, and 
with a sudden snarl realization came rush- 
ing back. It all happened too quickly for 
Vernon to protect himself. He was dulled, 
off his guard by the easiness of success. 
Sullivan kicked him smashingly on the shin 
and before he had recovered from the black- 
and-starry agony of it the blade of a canoe 
paddle sent him spinning half senseless to 
the sand. 

When, a moment later, dazed and stupid, 
he raised himself on an elbow, things were 
happening in many directions. Sullivan 
had seized the canoe and was pushing it out 
to sea. Averil was running toward him, 
William Carpenter was rushing from palm 
to palm seeking the one where they had left 
their rifles. 

Failing to find them, he came bounding 
across the sand in pursuit of Sullivan. Ver- 
non picked up Sullivan’s rifle and snapped 
it uselessly, . 

Then Averil cried out, “You can’t shoot 
a madman!”’ 

The canoe was afloat by now with Sulli- 
van aboard. Leaning over the stern he 
struck out at William’s head and the hand 
which had closed on the gunwale. William 
fell back, splashing and cursing. With a 
few quick strokes of the paddle the tiny 
craft shot out into deeper water. 

“Come back!” cried Vernon. 
back!” 

Soaking, and scarlet of countenance from 
water, rage and mortification, William 
Carpenter came splashing up the shore. A 
dark fin appeared upon the surface, went 
sailing round the canoe and beneath it. 

“Give me that rifle,” said William. 

“You can’t,” said Averil. “It would be 
too horrible.’ 

The black fin reappeared ahead of the 
canoe, piloting it out of the bay. 

Sullivan was shrieking vile epithets and 
working the paddle furiously. The watch- 
ers on the beach stood motionless. The 
canoe grew smaller and smaller. 

Half a mile from the shore the track of a 
current, curling like a snake toward the 
horizon, grayed the water’s surface. Pres- 
ently the canoe was drawn into the current 
and possessed by it. ; 

They saw Sullivan, a tiny toy figure, 
battling to force it shoreward. The effort 
was useless. The canoe merely spun round 
and round and was drawn farther and 
farther away, until at last it vanished over 
the rim of the sea. 

“Tt would have been too horrible to shoot 
a madman,” said Averil in a dry voice; 
“and yet ie 

She shuddered. She was thinking of al- 
ternatives. 

“Come,”’ said Vernon gently. 

“T say,” whispered William, “wouldn’t 
you two like to walk back together?” 

“Thanks, old man,” said Vernon, but he 
shook his head. 


“Come 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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MT. ROBSON (13,068 feet) Monarch of the Canadian Rockies 


and A greater Land > 


NOWY Mt. Robson, highest of the Canadian 

Rockies, gleams against the blue—Mt. Edith 
Cavell’s wistful glory clutches at your heart —noble 
steamships pilot you through the fiords of “The Nor- 
way of America” and roaring rivers are your intimate 
companions on the great Transcontinental and Triangle 
tour of the Canadian National Railways, the largest 
railway system in the world. 


This great tour across the continent takes you through 


Boston — 294 Washington St. 
Buffalo—11 South Division St. 
Chicago—108 West Adams St. 
Cincinnati—406 Traction Bldg. 
Cleveland—925 Euclid Ave. 
Detroit—1259 Griswold St. 
Duluth—430 West Superior St. 
Kansas City—334-335 Railway 
Exchange Bldg. 
Los Angeles—503 So. Spring St. 
Minneapolis—518 Second Ave. 
outh 
New York—1270 B’way, Cor. 
33rd St. 
Philadelphia—401 Franklin 
Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh—505 Park Bldg. 
Portland, Me.—Grand Trunk 
+ Railway Station. 
Portland, Ore.—12014 Third St. 
St. Louis—305 Merchants 
Laclede Bldg. 
St. Paul—Cor. 4th and Jackson 
Streets. 
San Francisco—689 Market St 
Seattle—902 Second Ave. 
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the highest peaks of the Canadian Rockies, by the 
easiest gradient and lowest altitude of any Transconti- 
nental route. 


Jasper National Park, traversed on this tour, is the 
largest national park in America. It includes 4,400 
square miles of snow-capped peaks, exquisite lakes and 
mighty glaciers, and is a sanctuary for big game. 
Mt. Resplendent, the tumbling glacier of Mt. Robson, 
the Skeena (“River of Clouds”), and the canyons of 
Fraser River, tumultuous and inspiring, and the shel- 
tered scenic seas of the Inside Passage, are wonders you 


should visit. Stopovers without extra 
charge are granted at the option of pas- 
sengers, including Jasper Park Lodge (alti- 
tude only 3,469 feet), on Lac Beauvert in 
Jasper National Park, accommodating 350 
guests and providing every facility for motor 
and trail tours in the Park. 

Route your ticket over the Canadian National 
Railways. Your local ticket agent will tell you the 
exact fare from your city. Write today to our 


nearest office for full information, and ask for 
Illustrated Booklet. 


No Passports required for Canadian Travel 


The Largest Railway System in the World 
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Grip Sure 


Be dead sure of your 
footing every time! 


HEN you wear Grip Sures, you can forget 
\ \ the danger of slips or skids. On hikes or 
fishing trips, you can clamber over the slip- 
pery rocks like a Rocky Mountain sheep. In 
games, no matter how fast your opponent is, 
he can’t beat those wonderful suction cups 
that give you a sure grip, the instant your feet 
strike the ground. 


Grip Sures not only give speed with safety. 
They wear like iron, too. From the springy 
rubber soles to the uppers of strong Top Notch 
duck, every pair is made by hand to give 
you your money’s worth. Inner soles keep 
your feet cool and comfortable. Trimmings 
and ankle patches are full grained cowhide 
leather double stitched. 


Be sure you see the Top Notch Cross on the 
soles and ankle patches. This is the mark of 
genuine Grip Sures with the patented Suction 
Cup Soles. 

BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Makers of Top Notch Rubber Footwear 
Beacon Falls, Connecticut, U. S. A. 


TRADE MARK 99 
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THE ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Our campaign practices and the cam- 
paign requirements of party committees 
would do much harm in this respect if the 
public were not aware that fulsome praise 
of party candidates and prominent officials 
is purely conventional—a mere form of po- 
liteness, like ‘‘Good morning” or “How 
well you look.” Still, the custom of deliver- 
ing apostrophes to those in exalted posi- 
tions or to heads of party tickets, regardless 
of the merits or deserts of the persons thus 
verbally exalted, cannot be justified on any 
sensible or moral ground, and ought to be 
abandoned. 

The practice in high schools and colleges 
of appointing debating teams to:support or 
oppose propositions regardless of what the 
debaters believe, is questionable—indeed, 
bad, I think. It merely teaches intellectual 
dexterity while inducing moral indifference. 
Might it not be better to let students study 
the subject and select the side they believe 
to be right and sound? Is it not risky to 
ignore the ethical? 

I would even carry this idea into the 
practice of the law. Of course it is hard to 
answer Lord Brougham’s argument for the 
contrary—that every man is entitled to his 
day in court, has a right to be heard, and 
that the lawyer is only his mouthpiece. 
Perhaps the syllogism of that great Eng- 
lish advocate cannot be overthrown as a 
matter of sheer logic. None the less, all 
things considered, is it not better for an 
attorney to tell a client frankly that he is in 
the wrong, and refuse to take his case if he 
insists upon litigation? At least I found 
that such a course worked well. 

Being absolutely certain—and your heart 
and conscience will tell you—that you 
really have something to say to the public 
and that you must, positively must, tell 
your fellow citizens of the faith that is in 
you and the reasons therefor, next in order 

comes preparation. This is vital. 

First, last and above all else, the public 
speaker is a teacher. The man or woman 
who presumes to talk to an audience should 
know more about the subject discussed 
than anybody and everybody in that audi- 
ence. Otherwise, why speak at all? How 
dismal an uninformed speech! When 
coupled with sincerity, how pitiable! And 
how poisonous! For that very ingenuous- 
ness often causes the hearers to believe, for 
the time being, that the speaker knows 
what he is talking about. 


When Ignorance is Dangerous 


Sincere ignorance is dangerous, until the 
public learns that the speaker is not well 
posted. All of us know of persons who are 
fervently honest and really eloquent so far 
as word arrangement and pleasing delivery 


go, but who have ceased to carry great 
weight with the public because, obviously, 
they have not broadly and deeply studied 
the subjects under public discussion. But 
until the people realize how uninformed 
and untrustworthy such persons are, they 
can do much harm. 

Sometimes ignorance is very funny when 
displayed in a public address. In the early 
’90’s there flourished in a certain county of 
our land a lawyer who all agreed was a “ pow- 
erful pleader” before juries. Also he was 
the outstanding stump speaker for his 
party—as a rabble rouser nobody could 
equal him. Attacking the presidential can- 
didate of the opposing party but wanting 
to be perfectly fair, he exclaimed, “Fur be 
it from me, feller citizuns, to pluck a 
feather from his brow or a laurel frem his 
shoulder!” . 

In 1896 I heard the same kind of speaixer 
when making an impassioned appeal for 
free silver, give this example of the virtues 
of that fiscal policy: “Take France!””— 
pronounced with a flat a—‘‘France! That 
beautiful island of the sea!’”’ (Great ap- 
plause.) Even now in political campaigns 
we sometimes hear statements no less in- 
accurate and foolish. 

But this aside, the speaker must master 
his subject. That means that all facts must 
be collected, arranged, studied, digested— 
not only data on one side but material on 
the other side and on every side, all of it. 
And be sure they are facts, not mere as- 
sumptions or unproved assertions. Take 
nothing for granted. 

Therefore check up and reverify every 
item. This means painstaking research, to 
be sure, but what of it? Are you not pro- 
posing to inform, instruct and advise your 


April 26, 1924 
fellow citizens? Are you not setting your. 
self up as a teacher and counselor of the 
public? 

Having assembled and marshaled the 
facts of any problem, think out for yoursel} 
the solution those facts compel. Thus you 
speech will have originality and persona. 
force—it will be vital and compelling 


There will be you in it. Then write ou) 
your ideas as clearly and logically as you 


| 
4 


can. 

Until this point in your preparation i, 
reached, do not read what others have writ. 
ten or said on the same thesis. If you do 
it is likely that you will adopt the 
thought—indeed, this is almost certain un 
less you are blessed with an uncommonl} 
strong, inquiring and independent mind 
or cursed with an exceptionally s aT 
obstinate and contentious mind. | 

But after the processes mentioned, noth 
ing can be more helpful than to read | 
thing on the subject that you can wehbe: 
of. Indeed, such comprehensive reading j| 
invaluable. It is the best way to correc 
errors. ; = || 

Also, of course, you must know what ar! 
the arguments of those who do not agre| 
with you. Besides, you may find that yo. 
are wholly wrong; in fact you may lear 
that what you have believed to be a ne 
idea that will compose all troubles and say 
the world, was exploded a thousand yea 


before the time of Abraham. 


imi 
Clearness and Conciseness 
le | 


The speech must now be rewritten—an_ 
then done over again, the oftener the be | 
ter. The purpose of rewriting is to remoy | 
obscurities and ambiguities—in short, t 
make every statement logical and clear. | 
is said that throughout his life Lin 
would rewrite many times any Dp) 
about which he was thinking, in « 
reduce the statement of that pro 
its simplest terms. 

And condense, condense, condens 
surprising how much can be cut 
at first seems to be indispensab 
superfluities add nothing to the 
and merely confuse the hearer, 
mind and apply to public spea 
meaning of the great Von Mol 
instructions to his officers at the beginnt 
of the Franco-Prussian War: “Remembi 
gentlemen, that any order which can 
misunderstood, will be misunderstood.” 

In order to be lucid study words—ma 
that your hobby. You will find s 
as engaging as it is useful. Tho 
book and one dealing with a comparati 
few words, Crabb’s Synonymes is inva | 
able, because of the little essays abi 
words, which essays are as charming astl 
are accurate. ae 

Other volumes in the same line will | 
be helpful. : : 

The point to such research is to learn’ 
exact shadings of the meaning of words, 
the end of making yourself understood. | 
everybody knows, many disputes @)| 
from disagreements over the definition | 
terms employed in business contr 
political platforms, sectarian creeds 
language of official personages. Al 
knowledge of words does not increase, | 
decreases the vocabulary used by the P > 
lic speaker, because words are thu 
chosen and only for their effectiveness. | 

The final item of preparation 1s 
submission of the finished. manuscript 
several friends for criticism and suge 
Ask them to point out errors in statem 
of fact and weaknesses in reasoning. TI 
critics should be of varied occupations — 
interests—an up-to-date business mal’ 
labor leader or any informed workingm ) 
a local politician, a well-posted woma 
high-school student, a sound scholar. 

comment is invaluable. Moreover, 
way are secured the views of a cross sec’ 
of the general public. si 

At last comes the ultimate revit) 
tightening loose bolts, strengthening fe 
places in argument, reénforcing state 
of fact, making clearer points whi 
critic thinks obscure, and the like. Prep’ 
tion thus finished, put aside your mi! 
script and make your speech. —— 

Do not try to commit it to memory: 
less it is to be delivered on a very 1m 
tant occasion and it is vital that the SP, 
shall be reported accurately. |, 

Some persons have a curious facult} 
remembering the written word, am 


»asier for them to do so than to speak ex- 
emporaneously. It is said that Roscoe 
Jonkling could repeat his manuscript ver- 
vatim after having read it but once or 
wice; and Emory A. Storrs was able, so it 
3 reported, to reproduce a speech just as 
e had written it without reading it over 
gain. But such letter-perfect delivery is 
ossible only to those of abnormal mem- 
ries. Moreover, it is not desirable—it 
iakes the speech rigid, whereas it ought to 
e flexible. 

The commanding reason for such thor- 
agh preparation is that the speaker shall 
ecome the master of his subject. Indeed, 
> should be able to answer almost any 
aestion that a hearer may ask him. It is, 
_ fact, a good plan for the speaker early 
_his address to request anybody in the 
adience to rise and ask questions about 
‘atters not clear to the inquirer, provided 
ie information is sought at the time the 
jeaker is discussing that particular sub- 
‘et. 

‘The answer should be given clearly and 
| good temper, and the questioner asked, 
j turn, whether he is satisfied. Have no 
fir that partisan opponents or contentious 
jrsons will make trick queries or imper- 
tent interruptions for the purpose of con- 
fiing or embarrassing the speaker; that 
sdom happens, and when it does, the 
adience instantly detects it and takes care 
othe situation. 

There is nothing finer than the sense of 
fi: play which animates an American 
alience when it feels that a speaker is sin- 
ee and informed and trying only to help 
tl hearers to right conclusions. So keep in 
gid humor, let nothing irritate you, ‘de- 
pid upon the instinct, justice and appre- 
cision of your hearers. 

| 


Targets for Eloquence 


‘he extensive preparation described is, 
ofjourse, not necessary when you are al- 
rely well informed on the subject to be 
‘used, Take a lawyer who has made a 
sptialty of some particular branch of his 
pression, or a business man who knows 
hisine from top to bottom, or a scientist 
wit broad and exact information, or a 
pricher who keeps abreast of the times— 
su men have been preparing all their lives 
topeak informingly. Yet even they need 
to reshen themselves somewhat before 
unertaking to instruct their fellow citi- 
zeN, 

_ ‘he speech well in hand as to facts and 
argment, the manuscript out of mind— 
aft all, the manuscript is only one stage in 
thesrocess of producing the speech—the 
“iis takes the platform. Here comes 
theiext rule, which, indeed, must be fol- 
‘owl from first to last; but which can be 
staid more effectively at this point, per- 
jap rather than earlier in the article. 
_ Make every sentence so plain that the 
julist or most uninformed person in the 
suGmee cannot fail to understand the 
hecing of what is said. Have constantly 
i tnd Von Moltke’s dictum that what- 
velican be misunderstood will be mis- 
ind'stood. So use the simplest words that 
0 xpress your thought, and put them in 
ck order that they do express your 
hovht. 
_ Its a good practice to pick out the least 
Mteigent looking person in the audience 
ind trive to make that person interested 
‘ yur argument. This can be done only 
y hid statement of fact and clear reason- 
1g. \n even better method is, center your 
sik n some small boy or girl present with 
ares. 
Sa to yourself—say out loud to your 
Uditce, if you like—that you will try to 
® scplain that the child will understand 
member your explanation of the ques- 
isecussed and after the meeting be 
le » tell what you have said. 
means, of course, that big or uncom- 
2 rords must be avoided. Beware of 
ec ves—they are dangerous stimulants, 
besed sparingly and with caution. Re- 
in om what is called rhetoric. Shun the 
Never try to be eloquent. Elo- 
n¢ is the natural product of full 
widge, simple statement, deep feeling 
re occasion—it comes spontaneously 
= to be manufactured, like a hat 
vel. 
ocmuch emphasis cannot be put upon 

e of clearness, since if you are not 
€rood or are misunderstood the pur- 
© othe speech has failed; better not to 
€ boken at all. And, of course, you 
nojexpect others to get your meaning 
Oure not sure of it yourself. This takes 
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COMER COATS 


us back to preparation, the completeness 
of which is basic. 

But in the effort to be clear and plain, do 
not try to talk down to your audience. That 
is fatal. The loftiest theme can be treated 
best in simplest terms. Take, for example, 
the Sermon on the Mount or, indeed, any 
of the teachings of Jesus, who, considered 
exclusively from the human point of view, 
was the supreme master of the art of pub- 
lie address. 

Or take Paul’s speech to the Athenians 
on Mars’ Hill, the finest example of oratory 
ever delivered by mortal man; or, not far 
below Paul’s masterpiece, that of Lincoln 
at Gettysburg. 

All these sermons and speeches were 
exalted, yet all of them were in the language 
of the common people. 

So pitch your speech on the highest 
plane. The heart and mind of the humblest 
man yearn for better and nobler things, 
and the mass instinct and intellect tend up- 
ward. 

After a notable success at a big meeting 
in one of our great cities the speaker was 
asked whether he made that kind of speech 
to country gatherings. 

“TI try to make a better one,” he an- 
swered. 

“But are you not afraid you will talk 
over the heads of your audience?” 

“No,” said he. “I have spoken at cross- 
roads, in barns and blacksmith shops, and 
never yet have I faced an American audi- 
ence that I felt that I could talk up to— 
that is, the audience always has impressed 
me as really wanting something higher and 
finer than I am able to give them.” 

To the supreme end of being understood, 
stick to the subject. Do not go off on side 
issues. Digression is perilous. It distracts 
attention, which is hard to recover and 


- sometimes never is recovered. Side remarks 


may be diverting, but are obstacles in the 
current of the argument. 

Unless you are naturally witty and have 
a gift for story-telling, do not try to be funny 
or to tell an anecdote. Few things are 
more distressing and even painful than such 
attempts at humor by one who cannot 
carry it off well. Even those who have that 
entertaining faculty should employ it rarely 
and with discretion. 


Misplaced Humor 


Long ago in a state in the Mississippi 
Valley a leading lawyer was also our Repub- 
lican “‘keynoter”’ at the beginning of cam- 
paigns. He was very able, loved statistics 
and was a master of logic. His one defect 
was that he had no more humor than a 
stone. To remedy this, friends urged that 
he tell some funny stories. He grumbled, 
but agreed at last. However, he knew no 
such stories. So we collected several for 
him. 

Then came the big meeting where, dur- 
ing his speech, he was to tell them. It was 
held in the courthouse yard of a county 
seat. It was an old-fashioned political rally, 
and the paramount issue was the tariff. 
Thousands attended, nearly all farmers. 
Our hero poured figures and argument upon 
his audience for an hour or two, forgetting 
entirely his stories. At last a friend pulled 
his coattails and reminded him of his neg- 
lected humor. 

“Oh, yes,” said he; and turning to the 
crowd, remarked with a grimace meant to 
be a pleasant smile, but more expressive of 
disgust, ‘‘Now, ladies and gentlemen, I 
will tell you some funny stories which my 
friends have collected for me.” 

And he told them; for half an hour he 
told them, one after another. Not a laugh 
from the assembled multitude, not a smile. 
It was ghastly. 

Having finished, he laid down his notes— 
he could not remember the stories without 
notes—and, with a sigh of relief, said: 
“Now, ladies and gentlemen, I’ll go on 
with my argument. As I was saying 
when I had to stop and tell those darned 
stories ——’” The audience, with open 
mouths, wondered what it had all been 
about. Thereafter nobody ever made men- 
tion to that great lawyer of the circum- 
stance or asked him to tell a story or make a 
joke. 

The late Jonathan P. Dolliver, a most 
captivating speaker and powerful debater, 
was so prolific in genuine fun that he kept 
vigilant watch over himself in this regard; 
only a very few of the enchanting drolleries 
that bubbled from him in private conversa- 
tion ever got into his public utterances. 
These few are famous, such, for example, as 
his one-line description of the ineptitude 


Right now, today, I offer you an opportunity 
to be your own boss—to work just as many 
hours a day as you please—to start when you 
want to and quit when you want to—and earn 
$200 a week. 


These Are Facts 


Does that sound too good to be true? 
If it does, then let me tell you about 
W. S. Cooper, of Ohio, who was mak- 
ing only $3 a day. He accepted my 
offer. I gave him the same chance | 
am offering you. Now he makes as 
high as $700 a month and works 
only about five hours a day. 

You can do every bit as well as he 
did. If that isn’t enough, then let 
me tell you about E. A. Sweet, of 
Michigan. He was an electrical en- 
gineer and didn’t know. anything 
about selling. In his first month’s 
spare time he earned $243. Inside of six months: 
he was making between $600 and $1,200 a 
month. 

J. R. Head, of Kansas, lives in a small town of 


he has made as high as $69.50 in one day. 

W. J. McCrary is another man I want to tell 
you about. His regular job paid him $2 a day, 
but this wonderful new work has enabled 
him to make $9,000 a year. 

Yes, and right this very minute you are being 
offered the same proposition that has made these 
men so successful. Do you want it? Do you. 
want to earn $40 a day? 


A Clean, High-grade 


Dignified Business 


Have you ever heard of Comer All-Weather 
Coats? They are advertised in all the lead- 
ing magazines. A good-looking, stylish coat 
that’s good for summer or winter—that keeps 
out wind, rain or snow, a coat that everybody 
should have, made of fine materials for men, 
women and children, and sells for less than 
the price of an ordinary coat. 

Now, Comer Coats are not sold in stores. All 
our orders come through our own representa- 
tives. Within the next few months we will pay 
representatives more than three hundred 
thousand dollars for sending us orders. 

And now I’m offering you the chance to be- 
come our representative in your territory 
and get your share of that three hundred 
thousand dollars. All you do is to take orders. 


W. S. Cooper 


631 population. He was sick, broke, out of ~ 
a job. He accepted my offer. At this new work ° 
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Hos rainy days, for windy 
days—whether bound on 
business or pleasure—motor- 
ing, walking or riding—a 
ComerCoat fits every occasion. 

Fashioned in becoming 
styles, from a splendid selec- 
tion of fabrics, they are water- 
proof, wind-proof, and always 
appropriate wherever worn 
—one Comer Coat serving the 
purpose of three ordinary coats. 

Comer Coats are not sold 
in stores—but through Comer 
Representatives who call at 
the home and display styles 
and fabrics. The coat is then 
shipped from the factory 
direct to the wearer by parcel 
post. This advanced plan of 
selling enables us to offer a re- 
markable choice of materials 
and styles at attractive prices. 

Comer Coats canbe ordered 
for men, women, and children, 
each garment being guaran- 
teed for style, quality and fit. 

When a Comer Represent- 
ative calls it will pay you to 
inspect the fabrics, models and 
workmanship. Watch for him. 
He is a man worth knowing. 

We have opportunities in 
our organization for more 
men like him. Read the fol- 


lowing. 


Do you want £200 a week? 


We do the rest. We deliver. We collect and 
you get your money the same day you take 
the order. 

You can see how simple it is. We furnish you 
with a complete outfit and tell you how to 
get the business in your territory. 
We help you to get started. If you 
only send us four average orders a 
day, which you can easily get, you will 
make $100 a week. 


Maybe You Are Worth 
$1,000 A Month 


Well, here is your chance to find 
out, for this is the same proposition 
that enabled George Garon to make 
a clear profit of $40 in his first day’s 
work—the same proposition that 
gave R. W. Kreiger $20 net profit 
in a half hour. It is“the same op- 
portunity that gave A. B. Spencer $625 cash 
for one month’s spare time. 

If you mail the coupon at the bottom of this ad 
I will show you the easiest, quickest, simplest 
plan for making money that you ever heard 
of. If you are interested in a chance to earn 
$200 a week and can devote all your time or 
only an hour or so a day to my proposition, 
write your name down below, cut out the 
coupon and mail it to me at once. You take 
no risk, and this may be the one outstanding 
opportunity of your life to earn more money 
than you ever thought possible. 


Find Out NOW! 


Remember, it doesn’t cost you a penny. You 
don’t agree to anything and you will have a 
chance to go right out and make big money. 
Do it. Don’t wait. Get full details. Mai/ 


the coupon now. 


C. E. Comer, Tue Comer Mre. Co. 
Dept. B-612, Dayton, Ohio 


The Comer Mfg. Co. 
Dept. B-612, Dayton, Ohio 
Please tell me how I can make $200 a week as your 


| representative. Send me complete details of your | 
| offer without any obligation to me whatsoever. | 


(Print or write plainly) 
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Jhis is Easy ~ 
in Glovers Pajamas ! 


You can even do setting-up exercises. in 
Glover’s Brighton-Carlsbads—they are so 


Other special 
Brighton-Carlsbad 
pajamas-for-a-pur- 
pose—all with side- 
ties—include: 


ta if 3.9) 
roomy and comfortable. And they are amaz- “Thrift” 
ingly good-looking—as skillfully tailored as Ly pea 


Write for ‘The 
Nightie Book,”’ de- 


your finest apparel. 
scribing them. 


Take the athletic young men in the pic- 
ture—wearing Glover’s 


Bachelor’s Pal Dormitory Special 


On or off in a jiffy. No — Semi-belted, peppy enough 
buttons to lose. for the midnight frolic. 
Like the “Week-end,” ‘“Traveler’s,” and 
“Thrift” Specials also, these pajamas-for-a- 
purpose have novel side-ties (instead of the 
binding drawstring) and other exclusive com- 
fort-kinks. They’re generously roomy in cut, 
easy-fitting, as finely tailored as your outer 
clothes! So with all the many styles in Glover’s 


Pajamas of 
Glover quality in 
styles and fabrics 
for every taste, 
$2.25 to $18. 
Nightshirts 
equally fine—nain- 
sook, muslin, pon- 
gee, sizes 15 to 20. 


$1.50 to $3. : 
(Sizes tor hasat Brighton-Carlsbads. 
also.) Treat yourself, today, to real comfort and economy in 


nightwear—ask for Glover’s at your favorite store. If 
they can’t supply you, send us $3.75 for a trial suit of 
“Bachelor’s Pal” (in white broadcloth—$4.50 in colored 
charmeuse) or $4.00 for the “Dormitory Special.” Sizes 
A, B, C, D. Guaranteed to please! 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
Dept. 3, Dubuque, Iowa 


Children’s 
Sleepers 
Several splendid 
styles, made tostand 
a child’s hard wear. 


Equally as fine as 
these sleeping gar- 
ments are Glover 
Soft Collar Shirts. 
Marvelous tailor- 
ing and perfect fit 
distinguish them. A 
wide selection of 
handsome _ fabrics. 
Ask your dealer or 
write us. 


Cambric, crepe, pa- 
jama check, nain- 
sook. Ages, 1 to 10. 
$1 to $3. 
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of an opponent—“‘like a man emptying a 
barrel of coal ashes:in a high wind.” 

But able public men who could crack 
jokes effectively and tell amusing stories 
delightfully, and who gave rein to their dis- 
position, have ruined their reputations for 
statesmanship by thus acquiring reputa- 
tions as wits and humorists. S. S. Cox, of 
New York—Sunset Cox, as he was called— 
is a notable example; in later life this un- 
commonly capable statesman bewailed his 
facility as a fun maker and said that it had 
checked his political progress, which un- 
doubtedly was the case. 

Lincoln was prudent in the extreme in 
this regard; notwithstanding his gift of 
humor and his skill in story telling, you will 
find scarcely a trace of them in his debates 
with Douglas, and not the faintest gleam in 
his Cooper Union speech or other historic 
addresses. 

It is related of Oliver P. Morton, who had 
a remarkable aptitude for remark and nar- 
ration that would send audiences into gales 
of laughter, that after he had thus affected 
a political state convention he told his 
friends in despair that he feared he had 
ruined his future, but that if he could live 
down that funny speech he never would tell 
another story or perpetrate another witti- 
cism in a public address as long as he lived. 
And he never did. 

After all, such things are admissions by 
the speaker that he cannot hold his audi- 
ence by facts and reason, but must rest and 
amuse them by the comic and grotesque. 
When a story must be told, make it brief, 
not over one minute at the very outside. 
And, unless you cannot control your en- 
joyment of yourself, do not laugh or chuckle 
over your own jokes; to do so is as if you 
should stop and clap your hands at what 
you think one of your eloquent passages. 
This does not mean that you should be 
stolid and dry as dust. Quite the contrary. 
In oratory as in conversation, dullness is 
one of the unpardonable sins. It is not 
necessary to be heavy in order to be in- 
formed. So let your remarks be bright and 
pointed. In fact the audience wants noth- 
ing of the speaker so much as that he shall 
get to the point. We remember the advice 
of a veteran on the platform to an aspiring 
young orator: ‘If you don’t strike oil in 
two minutes, stop boring.” : 


Fairness in Debate 


Aboveall things, keep unction out of your 
speech. Indulge in no_holier-than-thou 
appeals. Pleas for “righteousness” have 
so often been made by mountebanks that 
all of us have come to suspect the users of 
such verbal sanctimoniousness. You can, 
take many risks, but you cannot hazard 
doubt of your good faith. 

Of even greater importance, if possible, 
than the rule of clearness and simplicity is 
that of fairness. The speaker must be so 
just that his strongest opponent will admit 
that he is fair. State the other side as well 
as its ablest advocate could present it, and 
then give your reasons against it. 

Then tell what you stand for, and ad- 
vance the facts and reasons in support of 
your position. What you are trying to do, 
and all you ought to do, is to instruct those 
who have not mastered the subject as you 
have done and to convince them that your 
opponents are wrong and you are right. 

So never misrepresent your opponent; 
even the exigencies of politics do not jus- 


position so just and unbiased that even he 
will concede your fairness. 

Personalities have no place in the speech 
of a gentleman—and always you must be 
that, a matter I shall say more about when 
I consider the rules of delivery. So avoid 
personalities—at best they are cheap, and, 
besides, the use of them gives your audience 
the impression that you are prejudiced. 
When that happens you have lost an asset. 

For the same reason denounce only when 
there is real and blazing cause for such 
scourging, which seldom is the case. Abuse 
and vituperation are indefensible except in 
rare instances. Also they are the most dan- 
gerous weapons in the arsenal of oratory, 
poisoned daggers which usually wound and 
infect those who wield them. j 

For the most part your attitude should 
be that of kindliness—not an assumed 
kindliness, which is mere hypocrisy, but 
genuine kindliness that flows from a 
friendly heart. After all, most people mean 
well, and you ought to feel toward them 
and speak to them accordingly. f 

Strong, good and able public men of a 


certain temperament frequently impair 


tify falsehood. Make your statement of his 


= 
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their usefulness by assuming that all who 
do not agree with them are scoundrels, 
Their souls have soured and, with malice 
toward all and charity for none, vilifica- 
tion of opponents becomes habitual. But 
see what an error it is, even as a matter of 
art! Do we not instinctively turn away 
from the suspicious, vindictive person of 
ill-feeling and bitter speech? 

All this does not mean that the public 
speaker shall be a flabby sentimentalist, 
uttering milk-and-water platitudes. Far 
from it. Be practical, be pointed, let your 
blade be bright and have a keen edge— 
only do not dull and stain it with animosity. 
Even so, I would rather hear a speech with 
some acid in it than one so pious and un- 
naturally good that it is not human; such 
talk always makes me feel that lukewarm 
diluted treacle is being poured over me, __ 

Sometimes, to be sure, though not often, 
denunciation is needed. When it is needed, 
strike and spare not. Call a spade a spade, 
and name names. But let the fire of your 
assault be made hotter by regret and relue- 
tance that facts and the public interes! 
compel your burning words—only do noi 
say that you are sorry that you must sc 
speak, for your audience will see it if you 
really feel it. ; 


Rules of Delivery 


Not long ago a man of discernment tole 
me that the radio will destroy publi 
speaking; for, said he, ‘‘ We listened in thi 
other night and heard the speeches at ¢| 
great banquet. They were on taxation; ant 
they sounded very thin—few points, lit) 
tle argument, facts rare, words numer) 
ous.” But does not that prove that thi, 
radio will help restore oratory, sinee thy 
public will demand facts and reasons, sl 
and briefly stated, will tolerate only rea 
eloquence and will reject in disg 
sentiment and wordy emptiness? 

The after-dinner speech is no 
nized as a branch of oratory; but, 
speaking, it is, rather, a form of 1 
ment. . 

At such times we tolerate and e 
joy “flights of eloquence” and humor 
burlesques which would not impress us } 
important occasions. Still, even in banque | 
oratory, all is not trifling, and a speak 
with a message may, perhaps, withot 
offense to hearers or disadvantage to hin, 
self or herself, heed the rules herein state’, 
Some after-dinner speeches that have four 
places in literature have been the result 
just such processes. ; me. | 

Of course the highest of rostrums for t! 
uttering of noblest truths is the pulp 
Since, as a rule, preachers have given the 
lives to study, they need only. to phy 
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date in science, theology, philosophy 
general literature to write sermons rich 
wisdom and human helpfulness. | 
most of them do—the best public addres 
of the last fifty years and today were 4) 
are made by preachers. Take, for examp, 
Beecher, Simpson, Lorimer, Brooks, 4 | 
others of only slightly lesser stature. Whi 
most preachers are deficient is in delive 
Fine sermons are often ruined by Bi 
thumping, machine-gun utterance 4 
other offensivenesses. / ae 
Let us now examine this question of 
livery. It is barely second in importa'| 
to the matter of the address, since it m) 
be spoken well and agreeably in order | 
reach and impress the hearers, or even 1 
understood by them. ne 
The rules of delivery may be inde! 
thus: oS | 
Speak quietly and naturally. 
Be serene, never pompous. 
Enunciate distinctly. :; ae 
Control emotion, never get excited. | 
Dress well, neither negligently nor ¥’ 
ostentation. a ae 
Suppress. the craving for applause. © 
Stop when you are through. 
To enlarge upon these briefly: _ 
To begin with, stand still, at least 
while. It is better not to move abou 
all, but if you cannot remain in the §' 
place during your address, ‘do so unt 
audience gets used to you and unth | 
have shown your composure, your mas) 
of yourself. ee al 
Speak slowly, especially when beginr' 
but only slowly enough to make your ¥ | 
understood. This does not: mean to 4 
out your syllables—that. is painful to 
hearers. I have listened to ‘speakers | 
separated words’ so much that a 
close attention could the connectio 
tween them be realized. — 
(Continued on Page 151) ' 
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(Continued from Page 148) 
On the other hand, refrain from rapid 
seaking. When words tumble over one an- 
cher the meaning of sentences is lost in a 
jmble of articulation. Your purpose is to 
make yourself understood; remember all 
te time that ruling idea. 

Let your first words be conversational, 

ite as if you were talking to a friend. In- 
ced, the whole speech should be made in 
tat tone and manner, unless genuine feel- 
iz compels you to speak more loudly and 
yh greater physical force. But keep a 
sf bit on that same emotion—yield to it 
yen you feel you must, but never let it 
g: the upper hand of you. 

[he speech is supposed to be an intellec- 
til performance, not a physical feat. You 
a: a teacher, not an acrobat; an artist, 
na dervish. 

albert Hubbard, when a boy of twelve, 
hurd Wendell Phillips, and thus describes 
haand his manner of speaking: ‘‘One man 
aseand spoke. He lifted his hands, raised 
h voice, stamped his foot. and I thought 
hwas a very great man. He was just in- 
trlucing the Real Speaker. 

Then the Real Speaker walked slowly 
dim to the front of the stage and stood 
vy still, And everybody was: also 
gut. Phillips just stood there and 
to! us about” the lost arts; ‘‘he stood 
st, with one hand behind him or resting 
onis hip or at his side, and the other hand 
miioned a little—that was all. We ex- 
yeied every minute that he would burst 
ouand make a speech, but he did not—he 
ju: talked and I understood it all. 

il remember the presence and attitude 
of 1e man as though it were but yesterday. 
TF calm courage, deliberation, beauty and 
strigth of the speaker—his knowledge, his 
zeileness, his friendliness! I had heard 
mgy sermons, and some had terrified me. 
Th time I had expected to be thrilled 
fog. And here it was all just quiet 
oy-I understood it all. I was pleased 
vii myself; and being pleased with my- 
self was pleased with the speaker. He was 
heiggest and best man I had ever seen— 
-heirst real man.” 

“ere is your model. No prancing about, 
10 {riding to and fro like a caged and angry 
ionno stamping of foot or pounding with 
ist'r shaking the same at high heaven, no 
ossig of arms as if in agony or rage, no 
shoving or bellowing nor yet tremolo tones 
mdvhispering; above all, no grimacing or 
adi contortions. 


_Don’ts for Young Orators 

Mrely be quiet and at ease, and talk 
ike! human being—a friendly person con- 
fersig with friends, a kindly but intelli- 
enteacher telling with clearness and force 
yhayou have to say. But though cordial, 
lo bt be familiar with your audience. 
Jotng is more offensive to sensible men 
mdiomen than the “‘folksy-folk’’ manner 
md tearing of a speaker; they know that 
uchhings are assumed for a purpose and 
re pt genuine. ‘ 
Fim first to last, face your main audi- 
nee’ Never turn about and address the 
hainan of the meeting, for example. 
Yhe you do, the great body of your 
ears lose your point, and sometimes be- 
omerestless and irritated. Keep control 
f thse in front of you, which can be done 
nly y looking them in the eye all the time 
nd seaking to them directly. 
It. not necessary to shout in order to be 
earc Perfect enunciation will carry your 
ford; farther than all the roaring and 
waitng of vocal cords you can do, will 
arrythem. Pronounce every word dis- 
metl and separately; do not slur them 
tu them together. Do not let your 
bce to nothingness at the end of a 
tere, since this usually results in the 
ie2e not hearing the last word and thus 
singjhe meaning of the sentence. 
ols and sentences should be spoken 
atly not snapped off nor even clipped, 
ndyou, but 
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enunciation solves the problem of how to 
make oneself heard at long distances. 

_ Shakspere said the best thing about de- 
livery that ever has been said by anybody, 
just as he said the best things on most sub- 
jects of permanent importance. Hamlet’s 
Instruction to the players he had employed, 
is, of course, familiar to us ail; but it fits 
in so well here that I venture to reproduce it: 

“Speak the speech trippingly on 
the tongue; but if you mouthit . .. I 
had as lief the town-crier spoke my lines. 
Nor do not saw the air too much with 
your hand . but use all gently; for in 
the very torrent, tempest, and—as I may 
say—whirlwind of passion, you must ac- 
quire and beget a temperance that may give 
it smoothness. O, it offends me to the soul, 
to hear a robustious fellow tear a 
passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the 
ears of the groundlings. . es: 

“Be not too tame neither, but let your 
own discretion be your tutor; suit the ac- 
tion to the word, the word to the action; 
with this special observance, that you 
o’erstep not the modesty of nature. . . . 
Overdone though it make the un- 
skillful laugh, cannot but make the ju- 
dicious grieve.” 

By being the master of your subject and 
of yourself, be the master of your audience. 
But that dominance cannot be yours if you 
are uncertain and ill-prepared. Dignity and 
power come from full knowledge, deep 
thought and sure faith, as well as from per- 
sonality. No wonder that the common peo- 
ple heard Jesus gladly, “for He taught 
them as one having authority.” 


Matters of Appearance 


Speak your speech; do not read it. To 
read it proves either that you have not 
mastered your subject or that you cannot 
remember your manuscript, or both. The 
English are far ahead of us in this respect; 
a sad statement, but true. Even presiden- 
tial speeches when read are tiresome. Much 
better talk by radio; time. and expense 
of hearers would be saved thereby. Also 
those who listen in would not be bored. 

Be careful-of your appearance. That is 
the highest compliment you can pay to 
your audience. Let everything about you 
be neat and attractive. Dress well. See 
that collar and shirt are fresh, shoes pol- 
ished, hair trimmed—in short, look to every 
detail of your grooming. The reason is that 
the first impression which the audience gets 
of the speaker should be an agreeable one. 

The idea is the same as that which for- 
bids the use of uncouth or florid language 
or the making of digressions or the doing 
of anything which will interfere with get- 
ting the message to the mind and heart of 
the hearer. In like manner, the appearance 
of the speaker should be such as not to dis- 
tract attention from what he says. 

Speakers of the first class always have 
taken much pains in this matter. I have 
made mention of the correct and pleasing 
attire of Ingersoll when delivering a public 
address. If possible that of Wendell Phil- 
lips was even more agreeable. Webster 
came near carrying the matter of dress and 
personal appearance to the extreme; for- 
tunately he stopped just short of it. But 
William Pinckney, the foremost lawyer of 
his time, did not; he overdressed, which is 
well-nigh more offensive than negligence of 
attire. Roscoe Conkling wore clothes so 
striking as to be noted and cause remark— 
the very thing to be avoided. 

I have known more speakers of rare apt- 
itude spoiled by the desire for applause 
and efforts to win it than by any other 
error. So avoid such things. Of course all 
of us like and want appreciation, and the 
applause of an audience is sweet; but it is 
intoxicating, too, and in that alluring fact 
is the danger. 

For example, a speaker who measures his 
success by handclapping and cheers, wants 
to arouse such demonstrations as soon as 
he can and as often as possible. So, early 
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in his speech, he makes some extreme or 
“catchy’’ assertion which his heated parti- 
sans or personal followers promptly applaud. 
This stimulates him and, to get and give 
another thrill, he soon says something still 
more extravagant which brings louder 
acclaim. 

Thus, by action and reaction between 
speaker and audience, both get into a state 
of mind altogether unworthy and well-nigh 
unintelligent. Nobody is benefited, nobody 
instructed, nobody convinced. To be sure, 
partisans are pleased, but the speaker had 
them on his side already; the open-minded, 
however, are disgusted, perhaps offended, 
and it is they who should have been won 
over. 

Of course applause there must be, the 
more of it the better; but it must come 
naturally and spontaneously, as the result 
of well-made, convincing argument and 
appropriate, heartfelt appeal, and never in 
partisan response to exaggerations worked 
in for the purpose of getting such outbursts. 

Have no uneasiness that applause will 
not come; it will come if it is deserved, and 
no other kind is worth having. Clever 
marshaling of facts, clear and simple rea- 
soning done with compactness and brevity, 
climaxes of logic in the form of genuine 
appeal—such phases of speech making 
never fail to produce hearty approval by an 
audience and even by hearers who at first 
were inclined to disagree with the speaker’s 
point of view. 

Although a vague way of putting it, per- 


haps, counsel as to delivery can best be | 


summed up by saying that the bearing, 


words and tones of the speaker should be | 


those of a gentleman—that mingling of 
consideration for others, self-respect, kindli- 
ness and dignity. Though impossible of 
exact description there is nothing which an 
audience senses so quickly as this spiritual 
and intellectual quality of a speaker or the 
lack of it. 

And now the final rule, and of all rules 
the hardest to observe: Stop when you are 
through. Often the favorable effect on an 
audience of a really good speech is impaired 
by the speaker going on and on after he has 
made his case. Some speakers appear un- 
able to make an end; as William M. Evarts 
said of his long sentences, “They lack ter- 
minal facilities.” 


The Speeches That Endure 


So the audience is tired out, becomes 
bored, and the points already scored by the 
speaker are dulled by the masses of verbiage 
thereafter flung at his hearers. 

To keep a speech within reasonable 
length but one subject should be treated. 
The campaign requirement of dealing with 
every current question as well as with the 
achievements or deficiencies of an admin- 
istration and laudation of candidates makes 
impossible adequate discussion of anything 
except by taking an intolerable length of 
time. 

All enduring speeches have been com- 
paratively short. None of the sermons of 
Jesus could, by any possibility, have occu- 
pied three-quarters of an hour, and most of 
them must have been less than half as long. 
It is curious how perfectly His familiar 
talks fit the modern scientific theory of the 
university lecture. 

During the seventeenth century the uni- 
versity custom became general of limiting 
lectures to one hour. More than two 
hundred years ago professors in German 
universities, for purely practical reasons, 
shortened the lecture to forty-five minutes. 

Within the last thirty-five years it was 
demonstrated that this limit is a scientific 
one, for Dr. Leo Biirgerstein, of Vienna, 
proved that, except under extraordinary 
circumstances, attention begins to lag after 
three-quarters of an hour—this even with 
the young, fresh, eager minds of students. 
With miscellaneous audiences the risk of 
speaking for a longer time is, of course, 
much greater. Remember also that it is 
hard for any but 
an uncommonly 
vigorous and re- 
tentive intellect to 
grasp more than a 


one time. 

So be as brief as 
you are simple, as 
plain as you are 
fair, and, content 
with a good job 
well done, stop 
when you are 
through. 
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Sta Shape 


HATS FOR YOUNG MEN 


They Retain 
the Style Lines 
Longer 


¥ OUTH has the call” in 
hat styles for Spring. Berg 
prestige as “hatters to young 
men” is exemplified by the new 
flat-brim felt illustrated. It’s a 
Sta-Shape—it stays stylish— 
ask for it. 


$5, $6, $7 and $70 


F. BERG & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


Factory: Orange, N. J., U. S. A. 
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The stoves of the world are hauled on 
federal Motor Trucks. Eight or ten years 
ago when business efficiency first de- 
manded faster transportation, the 

three greatest stove manufacturers 
in the world adopted Federals as 
standard delivery equipment. Ever since 
then ‘Garland’ Jewel’ and ‘Peninsular’ 
stoves, ranges and furnaces have 

been started to their millions of 
ultimate owners Via Federal: 

This is only one of many industries 
which have proven Federal Trucks to 
be adequate and satisfactory for all 
their transportation needs. - - + - - 
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Prices of Federal Trucks 


1-Ton - $1675 7-Ton - - + $5000 
14%-Ton - - 2150 Light Duty 


2Y%-Ton - - 3200 Tractor - - 3200 
3Y%to4 - - 4200 Heavy Duty 
5-6 Ton - - 4750 Tractor - - 4235 


These prices are for standard chassis only, in 
lead—F. O. B. Detroit. Excise tax additional. 
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Detroit is the home of thousands of industries, 
It leads the world in many of them. One of those 
in which it excels is the stove business. There 
are more stoves, ranges and furnaces made here 
than in any one other spot in the world. The 
products of The Michigan Stove Co., The Detroit 
Stove Co., and The Peninsular Stove Co., are 
household names and have been for generations. 
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That they use Federal Motor Trucks exclusively 
is another evidence of Federal popularity. 
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The Michigani Stove Company 


See 
DETROIT & CHICKED F 
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FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 4-4 DETROM 
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ask the following literary ruby, signed 
from Citizen of the Unitet States”’: 


') Mr. CHARLY CURON 
Imigration Comissnor 
of Ellis Island N. Y. 
ie J Read in the newspapers thut you ar from 
‘$ngresman Johansons grup as against the 
higration and your advers to clos the Amer- 
in dors for Imigration. So you Should know 
tat next year 1925 Will Be a demecratic Presi- 
cot in the White house and he Will nok aut 
yur hed from the Imigration office he Will 
soint a liberal man as Imigration Comisioner 
{Sllis Island and you Should Remember if the 
ligration law Will Be pasd So like you want 
€all the repoblican canndiats for offices from 
t: President and down Wil be defidet By next 
etion 
i. from Citizen of the Unitet States. 
Well, I wonder. There are grizzled old 
s tesmen who never have felt quite so sure 
aout political futures as does my anony- 
nus friend who prays for someone to 
“ok aut” my “hed.” But what a deter- 
mied fellow he is! Dearme! And all that 
lirary effort just on account of my poor 
“5d.” If he only knew it, the commonest 
tlag in the world is for someone to “nok 
a’ my “hed’’—they do it every day. In 
ft the one outstanding feature of my job 
iso be “damned if I do, and damned if I 
dv’t,” in fine, full chorus, from early morn 
tcdlewy eve. That goes with the island— 
sc; of D.D. degree, of the Ellis Island 
vilety. 
here is something in that ‘“‘grup”’ idea, 
thigh. It all depends upon which “grup”’ 
ycrein. Perhaps the Americans in Amer- 
icaave become only a ‘“‘grup”’ after all. 
nd, by the way, there is another sweet 
to in my desk, besides that nice little 
kne. It is a brand-new, shiny revolver, all 
niel and black enamel and—no, it is not 
loceed! You see? Anyhow, I’m pointing 
it »ward the ceiling—no danger at all! 
Buthe funny part of it is that it is not a 
regrevolver—just the best toy imitation 
of 1e you ever saw in your life; perfectly 
sol, the whole thing, with a trigger that 
doin’t pull, a chamber that doesn’t load 
ana barrel that doesn’t go off. There, now, 
loo at it for yourself! 


| urther Restrictions Needed 
‘he other night one of my guards looked 
t | for himself, but that time it rested 
the guard’s stomach, in the dim 
Hof a dark stairway in a New York 
lent, and the hand that held it there 
ged to an erring alien whom the guard 
alled for, to take to Ellis Island for 
ation. When the two of them un- 
ed themselves from each other’s 
at the foot of the stairs, the guard 
dhe toy revolver. But for a moment 
sind had been far from toys. That toy 
eviver showed an excellent sense of humor, 
nstome. For we’rea “‘free country ”’— 
ing goes—let us not forget that. 

_ Aof which is purely by the way and by 
he ye. We were talking of the fitness of 
reners to vote in America five years 
uteithey step off Ellis Island. We could 
jane the requisite period for naturaliza- 
nvom five years to ten, or even fifteen 
snty years. I am for ten years, to 
vith, until we see how it works. That 
em to me little enough time for a new 
"emer of the American family to take for 
tay ready to vote. 

SU we can do still better by limiting 
wthr the number of immigrants who 
“rere every year. That is what Con- 
i now proposing to do, and I hope it 


cit. Our gates have stood open to the 
™arants of the world for many years. 
°W is time to close them a bit. We have 
» nich in our country of foreign colonies, 
Si papers, foreign points of view and 
“l€ loves and foreign hates, inherited 
mane history of other continents. We 
ed | breathing spell and a rest, and we 
«dime for the foreigners now here to 
om more like the rest of America, be- 
© ¥ renew the granting of the privilege 
adission to this country to the hordes 
> wuld come if they could. No nation 
bir its part effectively in the future of 
"rid if it is discordant, disunited, 
ide against itself within its own bor- 
s. ‘We are dangerously near to that 
We shall do better if we become 
© pmogeneous than we are at present. 
cthe one thing we have not tried to do 
“tp this country of ours homogeneous 
‘jerican, and the best thing we can do 
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FEWER AND BETTER, OR NONE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


to that end is to decrease this immigration 
Invasion and take account of stock for a 
while. I say thisasa citizen, and also as an 
administrative officer who sees the immi- 
grants go by at Ellis Island every day. And 
while I say it as an American, I say it also 
for the sake of the immigrant himself. As 
trade follows the flag, the immigrant fol- 
lows the job. That is why he comes to us 
today. _It does not follow that always and 
indefinitely there will be enough jobs to go 
around. 

But, deeper than that, I believe that our 
country has a mission in the world; that 
our strength and our form of government 
have survived and grown for a reason ; and 
I am sure that America can do far more 
good to suffering peoples in other parts of 
the world by becoming stronger in her own 
unity than by handing out so many thou- 
sand jobs to individual incoming immi- 
grants. 

United, we may bear a strong and helpful 
hand in the march of the world’s events; 
but disunited and discordant, we shall be 
left impotent for the weak thing we shall 
have become. 


Why the 1890 Basis 


So I am for measuring our immigration | 


by the 1890 method, because it brings fewer 
immigrants than by the 1910 method. Also, 
I am for the 1890 method instead of the 
1910 method because the latter measures 
only a very recent immigration, and is 
wholly false as a cross section of the Amer- 
ican population as it actually is today. If 
you can show me a more accurate measure 
than that of 1890, or a more restrictive 
measure, I shall be for that. Like to like! 
That is a good rule. Let each annual in- 
stallment of immigrants contain the same 
proportions of European national stocks as 
form the whole composite American stock 
today—and we can make a good guess at 
that. Let the percentages be alike, so that 
every year we take in—in kind, whatever 
the number be—a human miniature, mir- 
ror, replica of what we are already, at this 
moment, according to our various original 
stocks. There is no discrimination in that. 
It is fair to all. It is also fair to the United 
States. 

In point of fact, the present 1910 measure 
is so rankly discriminatory against the 
older Northwestern European immigration 
and so grossly partial to the newer South- 
eastern Kuropean immigration that its pro- 
ponents have had to resort to an old political 
trick to get anywhere at all in its defense. 
They have simply set about hollering first 
and loudest by decrying the 1890 basis as 
discriminatory, whereas it is their own 1910 
basis that does the discriminating. And 
this foreign propaganda has gone far! 

For instance, there is probably not more 
than 3 per cent of Italian stock in the whole 
American make-up today. The 1890 basis 
would allow a little less than 3 per cent of 
each annual immigration installment to 
come from Italy. But the 1910 basis would 
let nearly 12 per cent come from Italy, at 
the expense of nationals of Northwestern 
European countries which are, by just so 
much, deprived of their own proper per- 
centages. Is that fair? It is much the 
same with Russia, Poland, Turkey and 
many another nation. Naturally it is those 
very nationalities that raise a discrimina- 
tion hue and cry against any change that 
reduces their present unfair advantage. 
The 1910 measure perpetuates the discrimi- 
nation. The 1890 measure stops it. 

The latest little swish of this foreign 
propaganda came along in this morning’s 
paper—this very morning. I have just put 
the paper down. A New York lawyer has 
been in Washington urging that we open 
the gate wide for more immigrants. As he 
waxed eloquent he suddenly dragged me 
in, out of a clear sky, as one who is opposed 
to immigration, and then went on to score 
me, not for that but for inefficiency at Ellis 
Island! Now I don’t mind being scored; 
it is always more fun than to be lauded. 
Nor am I the least loath to say that we 
need a better plant, a larger and better-paid 
force, and a new law, free of the mistakes in 
the present statute, before we can run Ellis 
Island right. But that was not the reason 
for the scoring. The reason is that I am 
opposed to immigration, and that I have 
dared to say so, despite the power of foreign 
propaganda. Very well then, I say so again. 
Now score away to your heart’s content! 
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f : | Asa matter of fact, 1 am not baldly and “But don’t you know what it means?” 
simply opposed to immigration, any more “Oh, it means good luck, I guess. It’s 
than I am opposed to the sun or the moon. nice key.” 
That is just a misleading lawyer’s general- Yes, he had to go back, key and all. An 


ity. But I am very much opposed to the at that, he may have more intelligence of 
amount and kind of immigration that is sort than many another who takes a chan 
now coming in, and my opposition is based on handing over a hat. The literacy test 
on actual day-to-day observation of theim- a fearsome thing. ' 
migrants themselves. It is not only their When it comes to honesty, we find sor 
evident unfitness for early citizenship and strange developments. There was th: 
their propensity for pauper labor and popu- German who thought he had been robbe 
lous slums that give me pause. It is the of a towel at Ellis Island. His experien: 
fact that we are receiving European de- of life had left him with no illusions. F 
sirables in small quantities and European wrote me the following letter: 
undesirables in large quantities. Honorable Commissioner: Please come oy 
Take it by occupation. Where are the here immediately. A towel was stolen from m 
farm hands, servants, artisans and pioneers The party that took it from me wouldn’t retu 
of other years? They used to come in the it. This towel is the property of my famil 
thousands, and by whole families, in the One of the 2 towels that 1 brought along wit 
Castle Garden days; and they came to me from abroad. Same with some othe thn 
settle, and stay and produce. Now they immediately so I may get back what was hk. 
come in driblets, singly, without theirfami- from me. The watchmen do not understar 
lies, and most often they are birds of pas- me as I speak German only. This towel hi: 
sage, flitting to and fro across the ocean two narrow blue stripes at each end. I swe: 
without settlement of any kind. Aboveall, by God that same is my property. I ask for 
they are no more than a handful in our investigation. This towel cost me 9.50 mk. | 
whole immigration. It was not long ago Germany. 
that a man who had for many years been a Every day in the year some alien stea 
farmer, looked over aroomful of two hun- from some other alien—or tries to—at Ell 
dred and twenty men at Ellis Island. He Island. In this case, as in many others, tl 
said that just two of them were fit to be superintendent recovered the towel and r 
farm hands. One of the two turned out to turned it, still possessed of its blue stripe 


be a gypsy, with a long criminal record. to its owner. 
The few farm hands who do come will 
soon change their outdoor jobs for easier All Sorts and Conditions 
work in the cities, where they may live in 
foreign colonies composed of their own Then there is that matter of cleanlines 


compatriots. Take any three farm labor- That is really difficult. They just don 

6) RA N G E B LO S S O M RI N Cy S ers, so described on a ship’s manifest at know what it means, many of them. Be 
i Ellis Island, and look them up a year after bugs in the baggage are reasonably fr 

)) bh / =) they have been in America—two of them quent. Cooties on the alien were also, un’ 

S 7 i} 0) Ise will be in the city! There is little light in I began sending aliens so accompanied bai 
spear Car ae ae Beg are to cy ships to be ce neice thi 

\ , ] g < taken at Ellis Island, at the gate. Butnext could come throug is Island. en 
G ddi ng —) entiment day? Paff! They are worth no more than became a paying matter to scrap the cooti 

an election forecast the day after election. before entering America instead of possib 

Nowadays the occupation of the immi- afterward. The experiment culminated 

grant is more likely to be that of the ped- a moonlit scene abaft the Statue of Libert 


Soe the long-ago days of ancient Egypt, the orange blossom dler, pusheart vender, petty merchant or of one able-bodied alien, with one knoy 


has been intimately associated with the ceremony of marriage. | some Siilaey pede porn of our nae cootie attached, sittin al = ie ste, 
= | js fea ‘ eS de nomic scheme. Surely we have enough of of a twenty-five-dollar tugboat on his w 
Around it cluster 3,000 years of most tender sentiment. | that kind already! There are laborers back to the ship to be parted from | 
How appropriate, therefore, to have the modern wedding and | among the mass, to besure; butinnumbers partner. Twenty-five dollars a cootieis | 
eae ef they rank little higher than the farm hands fun for steamships. Since then we ha| 
Bes _ ; ; Are pent : y ran I un for steam 5: 
engagement rings bear the imagery of this significant flower. _ and the oe ne all this we see and had no cooties at Ellis Island. i 
: z Soe know, at Ellis Island, because we see and But the most engaging incident of ¢| 
Traub Orange Blossom Rings are the original and only Orange know the immigrants. efforts for cleanliness is the ceremony t!| 
Blossom Rings. The wedding rings are seamless bands of gold marks an anpr ace ie baie | 
- iridio-plati : ; The Magic Ke : bathtub is a great big bras ing, wh 
or iridio platinum, beautifully hand chased with the orange g y and copious, and conducive to respé. 
blossom design. Engagement rings are made in the same pattern. ee he: re intelligence, eee) Ties four eva Nhe who eT 
- a the De . : : and cleanliness of the average immigrant of missed one morning. The matron Cai 
The gt palin ago Sele distinctively masculine adaptation of this today. Those who have served at Ellis searched, then as a last resort made for 
symbolic emblem. For your protection, the Traub trade mark Island for thirty years and more will tell battery of bathtubs that usually yawn 


“ ” you that he is below his predecessor of a vain for immigrants. In the nearest t , 
and the copyrighted words Orange Blossom “ are stamped on generation ago—far below, by all three their shoes and stockings off, stand; 
the inner surface of every Traub Orange Blossom Ring. | counts. huddled together in a foot of water, w° 

As to intelligence, we have a literacy test. the four Syrian women—all in the see 
It ought to be called a kindergarten test. tub—awaiting in solemn silence the my 
When you have subtracted all the nu- moment when they might be conside J 
merous exemptions, the remaining immi- bathed. Yes, that was devotion, and s- 
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: TRAUB MANUFACTURING CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN grants are required to read a text from the imposed Americanization and a lot of ot ! 
. New York, 576 Fifth Ave. Windsor, Ont. San Francisco, 704 Market St. Bible, not in English, but in any language things. But every month we have to fu 
; they choose. It may be Swedish, Yiddish, gate every dormitory at Ellis Island. _ 
‘ Every bride-to-be will be interested in our brochure Dutch or Finnish—any language goes. If It would be easy enough to muster fin 
NS entitled “Wedding Ring Sentiment.” This traces the the Bible text is not at hand, the interpreter memory more stories of individual in | 
af ten oft ctor yiog the uscdding.ttsie Kemet cies ot Maes writes on a slip of paper, “Give your hat to grants. In fact Lhavestilla couple ite 
, 4 reseuldaves Voids Ravertne toon anaes ree your wife,” or some such simple command. to uncork before we are through. But = 
00 2 8 4 If the husband, upon reading the impro- fore we go further, there is this to be si: 
y : ofa vised text, hands over his hat to his wife, he Ina quarter of a million human beings: ’¢ 
\ C ry has passed the American intelligence test. they immigrants, saints or devils—t 
' @, Baw ey Lia He is admitted. He may or may not get will be a hundred different character 8!” 
a Nd a back his hat. But he is on his way. And _ shots to illustrate each human trait, { 
pia Se A coer wae a en never a word need he know how to write; or bad. Intelligence or ignorance, hon i 
EP RUBAME, Ci. DepOWA sDenSte. Macs : >» | just to read—a few words in a language of or dishonesty, cleanliness or dirtines Bs 
\ Gendeseny ois ec seanteeses Lit | Neel his own. That is the law. pacity for self-government or incapacit, ol 
Merce ., 2 Please send sme withaur nvm obleation’ co emvcel? a me A little while ago an Irish lad just over it, moral fiber or immoral laxity —they | 
\ your brochure entitled “Wedding Ring Sentiment.” d from Dublin found it impossible to pass this all be present or accounted for, each # 
\ ; Name. Si Uk I ee -© | intelligence test. The inspector was pa- strange tale, at Ellis Island. There née 
Ae rese eee S.A _ ¥¢ | tient. Text after text was tried, but still was such a human kaleidoscope m al he 
\ Cth ot a eee ; «. | the Irish lad looked blank at “blessed are world, never such an isle of imprompt P 
Se ta tee : q the meek,” or held onto his hat, or failed to timacies. And it is only fair to say ® 


raise his right hand, or to walk to the door. there are stories of unselfishness, of c{e 
He was hopelessly illiterate. Then the in- tion, of faith—aye, even of heroism 
spector spied a golden key flashing from the these little plain tales of the img 
lad’s watch chain. The body of the key was such as epitomize life at its best and fist 


enuine T R A U B , square, and, sure enough, a closer look re- Of course, there are good immig 1 
vealed the Greek letters Phi Beta Kappa coming in—that goes without saying~ 

©C) Lr Qa inscribed on the square field. Theinspector some of them are better in a breath (a! 
Nn e OSS O } y ) turned to me. some scions of ancient American at 

“Do you see that?”’ he said. ever will be in a thousand years. Du’ 


“Oh, yes,” I replied. “It’s a Phi Beta average today—from the standpoint © 
Kappa key—means a high-stand man ina migrants soon to become voting #" 
university.” icans—is distinctly low. We are not ge" 

The inspector turned to the lad. Europe’s best, nor even a happy me. 

“Where did you get that key?”’ heasked. between those most fit for admission 1), 

“Oh, a friend gave it to me,” came the American family and those least fit. ae 
answer. “He told me it was a good thing contrary, we are getting a cross section 
to wear when you examined me—said it is definitely below the medium, iV 
would get me in anywhere.” (Continued on Page 157)\_ 
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(Continued from Page 154) 
that is alarmingly unadapted to the tradi- 
tions, institutions and self-governing privi- 
leges of the United States of America. And 
the more we let in, the lower goes the 
average. 

That is the conviction of the American 
men and women who do our Government’s 
work at Ellis Island—and if there be an 
angle or kink of the immigrant that those 
splendid five hundred civil service Amer- 
icans do not know, you will have to take a 
spyglass to find it. 

Now, right here, someone is sure to say, 
“But how about that? Are they so good, 
that Ellis Island force? We hear a lot of 

| queer stories about Ellis Island.” 

Yes, we do. We hear a lot of stories— 
mostly sob stories, as the saying goes. 

Some of them are true. They are those that 

_relate to the unintended cruelties that 

’ abound in the present law, that have to do 
with a plant that sorely needs improvement, 

‘that tell of the sickness and death that 

spare no place from their visits—not even 
Ellis Island. 


Foreign Propaganda 


But there are more of those stories that 
are untrue. Some of the untruths are mere 
exaggerations due to the mental depression 
that always accompanies involuntary de- 
\tention. A goodly share of the falsifying, 
however, is deliberate foreign propaganda 
aimed at breaking down America’s present 
policy of restricting immigration. Those 
interests commonly refer to Ellis Island as 
‘a hell hole, and this well-roasted nook of 
our American Government is now a syno- 
nym for brimstone in every part of the 
world. They have so successfully cooked us 
that in the United States itself a common 
comment is, ‘Ellis Island? Oh, abolish it! 
Let ’em all in! You never can restrict im- 
migration any more than you can halt the 
tides. You’ve tried and failed—now open 
the gate!” 
| Yes, we have come to a pretty pass when 
foreign propaganda carries as far as that, 
in America. But that is just where we are 
today. When you add the kicks that come 
from some Americans every time we let in 
any foreigner at all, you begin to realize the 
truth of the old adage that running Ellis 
{sland is more like a tight rope than a job. 
[t is, indeed, a very small island to cause 
such a very big fuss. 

One especially curious feature of these 
foreign falsehoods is the fact that many of 
shem emanate from foreigners who do their 
est to get into the United States, and are 
ill smiles and good will until for good cause 
vhey are excluded and sent back to where 
jhey came from. For instance, there was 
in Englishman. My first word of him 
tame after he had been deported. When he 
‘tepped ashore at Southampton, on his way 
yack to London, where he lives, he let go a 
oast on Ellis Island that made all the other 
foasts look like a lot of little tuppenny 

vhite candles against the aurora borealis. 
iverything we did was “brutal,” ‘“in- 
‘uman”’ and all else that is bad, even down 
o the fact that we gave him a special spoon 
or his ice cream in addition to the other 
poons we had provided. He seemed to 
esent particularly the complexity of being 
urdened with the extra spoon. Of course, 
is story was printed in the English papers, 
wrthwith cabled back here to the American 
apers, and then by easy stages wafted on 
‘Ss way beyond the seven seas and to the 
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uttermost parts of the earth. The last clip- 
ping of it came from an inquiring American 
in Bombay. 

_ Now, this is why we deported this Eng- 
lishman: He had worked in the American 
consulate in London. There he had stolen 
seven pounds. When he was caught, he ad- 
mitted the theft and he was discharged. 
The money was repaid and the American 
consul general forbore prosecution. Then 
he decided to come to America. Our con- 
sulate warned him that he would be ex- 
cluded, but he replied that he was coming 
anyhow. At Ellis Island he again admitted 
the theft, under oath. Our immigration 
law bars ‘persons who have been convicted 
of or admit having committed a felony or 
other crime or misdemeanor involving 
moral turpitude.’’ So we deported him be- 
cause he was a self-confessed thief. But 
his story about Ellis Island was a roast that 
rang round the world. 

Let me repeat that we get all kinds at 
Ellis Island, good and bad, civilized and 
savage, from innocent babes to seasoned 
cutthroats. Here they converge, from every 
clime and corner of the globe, ‘‘from Green- 
land’s icy mountains, from India’s coral 
strand”’; from cloister and desert, city and 
jungle; in every colorful costume that ever 
an artist could wish for, in every quaint 
predicament that a Dickens could hope to 
depict—a thousand and one nights’ tales of 
the strangest little oft-repeated Odysseys 
the world has ever known. And we do 
handle them the best we can—kindly, care- 
fully and justly. We give our best. There 
is not a shadow of bias or prejudice, for or 
against any creed, race or nationality on the 
face of the earth—not at Ellis Island. Our 
job is to administer the law, and that is 
what we do. There is plenty enough of 
trouble in that alone, without conjuring 
over creeds and colors and such matters. 
Once the stranger is at our gate he is ad- 
mitted or detained on his merits alone, as 
outlined in the law of the land. And if 
naught else be said, it is only simple justice 
to the Ellis Island force to say that on this 
island reigns kindness to all. That much I 
know—and there is need of it. 


Al Warm-Hearted Spot 


Never in my life have I seen such a series 
of unexpected, unforeseeable and sometimes 
insoluble human problems as come with 
these immigrants. No law devised by man 
can ever eradicate all the problems, all the 
hardships. They will continue to come as 
sure as the sun rises, these little troubles of 
the poor in spirit, that clutch at your sym- 
pathies in a way that no one can withstand. 
Time after time an employe who I had 
thought was so hard-boiled that he never 
could be touched, has come to me about a 
case, and the look in his eyes—or hers—has 
suddenly shown me that once again my 
estimate of character was wrong. Now that 
we are all better acquainted, I know that 
these American men and women will stick 
to the law—yes, they will hew to the line as 
they sort the good from the bad, let the 
criticisms fall where they may—but all the 
time there will be that instinctive and dis- 
cerning kindness that is absolutely essential 
in handling human beings. That is the spirit 
of Ellis Island—the hardest-hammered, 
warmest-hearted spot in the world. 

To say that control of immigration— 
both as to quality and quantity—must 
primarily be laid down in the law is to re- 
peat the obvious. To say that you—every 
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one of you and all of you—are now making | 


that law, through your chosen agents in the 
Congress of the United States, is to tell you 
again what cannot be told too often. It is 
your law, your Congress, your country. It 
is your children who will gain or lose by 
what you do about it. It is your responsi- 
bility. Have your senators and congress- 
men heard from you? 

The other day a titled Russian woman of 
the old régime came out of a ship’s steerage 
from Constantinople and over to Ellis 
Island, to wait here until it could be deter- 
mined whether she were exempt from the 
quota. That is the way they sometimes 
come nowadays—the profiteers by first 
cabin, the patriots in the steerage—since 
the war turned the world topsy-turvy. This 
woman, accustomed to luxury, but waiting 
cheerfully, with the gameness of a thor- 
oughbred, became known at once by the 
educated black cat she brought with her— 
Christian name, Peter the Great, surname 
unpronounceable. No trained dog ever had 
anything on Peter the Great. He could 
beg, speak, roll over, play dead—a blue- 
ribbon cat by common acclaim. But this 
feline fidus Achates was more than a mere 
trick cat. He accumulated Ellis Island mice 
in the most methodical and melodious fash- 
ion ever witnessed here. 


Assimilating America 


And thereby hangs a tale—of the cats I 
shall have here some day! For the moment 
the old-timers on the island have deterred 
me. They say that once upon a time a 
dozen New York cats were brought here to 
clean up the mice. The mice were cleaned 
up, but in a trice there were more cats on 
Ellis Island than ever there had been mice. 
To the old-timers it looked like several 
hundred cats, and it took them a year of 
incessant effort to make the island catless. 
So my ambition is balked. By other means 
we keep those mice very well within bounds, 
but I have still a hankering for a half dozen 
two-fisted New York cats that have known 
what it is to starve. I believe they would 
make an Ellis Island mouse a creature of 
mere memory—if I could trust them in 
other matters. 

But to get back to Peter from Russia. A 
philosophical immigrant, spying him in the 
act of marching proudly by with his third 
mouse for the day, was moved to muse on 
the Americanization of Peter. Already at 
least twenty American mice has passed the 
portals of Peter’s potent jaws. That was 
speedy assimilation. 

“But there is something wrong about 
it,” pursued the philosopher. “Ah, yes— 
now I haveit. It is Peter who is assimilat- 
ing America instead of America assimilating 
Peter. That is the other way around from 
what you Americans desire, is it not?” 

Perhaps it is. I wonder. It may be a 
question, not of whether we wish to limit 
immigration, but whether we are still able 
to. Is that it? 

In his message to Congress a few months 
ago, President Coolidge had this to say: 


American institutions rest solely on good 
citizenship. They were created by people who 
had a background of self-government. New 
arrivals should be limited to our capacity to 
absorb them into the ranks of good citizenship. 
America must be kept American. For this 
purpose, it is necessary to continue a policy of 
restricted immigration. 


“America must be kept American.” Is 
that too much to hope for? 
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Are You a Hose 
Borrower? 


Though your good neighbor 
smiles and says you’re wel- 
come, you feel like a beggar 
each time you ask. 

Own your own hose and 
water your garden as often 
as you The better 
crop will be worth more than 
the best hose money can buy 
—which is a 
ELECTRIC. 

It pays to buy this double- 
life hose, even at a trifle higher 
cost. Cheaper hose gives out 
in half the time. No other 
hose is as durable. 


ELECTRIC 
GARDEN HOSE 


It cannot kink — 


ELECTRIC Hose is made 
with a live rubber lining, 
covered with a double jacket 
of stout braided cords, with 
rubber between the jackets. 
The ribbed outer covering is 
of new, elastic, tough Ceylon 
rubber, 


please. 


kink-proof 


Other hose may look like 
ELECTRIC — but 


wear like it. 


will not 


Your hardware dealer can 
sell you ELECTRIC from 
stock—or easily procure it. 


ELECTRIC HOSE & RUBBER 
COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. 


As large a stream of water 
is delivered from the noz- 
sle of %/’ hose as ¥%/’ 
hose. It throws the stream 
farther! This 5’ size is 
lighter as well as cheaper, 
and being lighter it does 
not wear out so quickly 
when dragged over rough 
cement or cinders. 
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law says the twelfth of May’s winter—then, 
by jolly, I take it all back!” 

Mr. McEwen swallowed repeatedly. 

“Floyd, you're so cussed lazy I’m aston- 
ished you don’t get up two o'clock every 
mornin’, so’s to have that much more time 
to loaf!” 

“Pa, if I clerked when I’m s’posed to be 
crippled up with a game leg, I’d of perjured 
my Goliath contrack. The pharmacy ain’t 
none of my to-do, up to next October.” 

“Floyd, we’re still gunnin’ for that 
Sov’reign Chain Drug Stores agency, ain’t 
we? And if Amidon’s was to get it instead 
of us, he’d wax us to a fare-you-well. He’d 
undersell us a dime in the dollar. We got to 
take steps to sew up all the custom we can, 
just in case. So I need you.” 

The Bawby Ephalunt shook his sapient 
head. 

“Qn an even-Stephen partnership deal, 
pa, you can’t need me! Only half of you 
can need me. And I’m the other half; and 
I don’t. And Amidon’s won’t never land 
that Sov’reign agency; he’s too behind the 
times. It’s us or nobody.” 

There was nothing more to be said, but 
Mr. McEwen’s expression suggested that at 
the next primaries he might cast 
an independent ballot for Herod. 

“Oh, pa, when you’re down- 
town, stop in the lib’ary and draw 
me a book out, will you?”’ 

“Well, if I did, what would it 
be on?” 

The Bawby Ephalunt stretched 
himself elaborately. 

“Oh, somethin’ meaty. Pol- 
ities; or—hist’ry; or—etiquette. 
Ayop,that’stheticket— etiquette. 
Draw me one out on that.” 

His father produced a pains- 
taking snort. 

“Only one? Godfrey, but you 
do flatter you, don’t you? V’lllug 
back all they got.” 


On Sunday there arrived a gen- 
uine old sod soaker, but Floyd’s 
progenitors, having a relish for 
salvation, sloshed away to divine 
service, leaving him to digest his 
precious compendium of culture, 
with a couple of dozen ginger 
cookies on the side. Sing hey, 
then, for Helen Claypool, to in- 
sure whose sterling opinion he 
now took out an accident policy 
in social esthetics. Chapter I— 
Speech. 

The art of conversation, he discov- 
ered, was simply to talk well, in a pleas- 
ing fashion, and with a modulated 
voice, upon interesting subjects. “ Why, 
shucks!’’ said the Bawby EXjphalunt sur- 
prisedly. ‘‘That’s what I always done!” 

He read further; it appeared that if you 
wanted to horn in among the people who 
were really high up you had to boycott 

all colloquialisms and mannerisms. The 
Bawby Ephalunt grinned complacently. 
“‘There’s another place I got ’em Indian- 
ized,” hesaid to himself. ‘I ain’t got neither 
of them two outs about me, or Heck’s a 
pup 1? 

In order not to pass up any hot tips, how- 
ever, he waded conscientiously through the 
chapter until his parents returned, bringing 
with them the Reverend Hickey and Miss 
Vance. Mamie would never dim the luster 
of Aphrodite, or even of Lillian Russell, but 
she meant well, and was one of the best- 
dispositioned girls in Huntsboro. The Rev- 
<a Hickey was exactly what he sounds 

ike. 

“Now, Mr. and Mrs. McEwen, you 
shoo!’”’ commanded Miss Vance playfully. 
“We know perfectly well it’s mealtime, 
and we’re going to scamper right along in 
just two shakes. But you shoo!—and Floyd 
can tell you about it, after.” 

The Reverend Hickey gave out his reso- 
nant pulpit cough and hitched close to the 
invalid. The latter regarded him suspi- 
ciously. 

“Floyd, our purpose is to enlist your co- 
operation with us in our various plans to 
raise a substantial fund this summer for for- 
eign missions. Indeed, we are here to ex- 
tend you a most cordial invitation to serve 
on the central committee, and to take charge 
of the publicity and—er—and of all other 
forms of advertising. We trust that you will 
not disappoint us.” 

By an extremely visible effort Floyd mas- 
tered his deep chagrin. 
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“Reveren’ Hickey,” he said ruefully, “I'd 
be tickled to death; but the long and short 
of it is, this flat tire ain’t gonna retain me 
here only about three weeks to a month. 
It’s raw luck, Reveren’ Hickey, because I 
certainly would of been charmed to take 
holt and made things hum, but ——” 

“But that’s perfectly slick!” cried Miss 
Vance, with blighting enthusiasm. “Be- 
cause the very first affair we’re giving is a 
kermis in Masonic Hall, three weeks trom 
Sat’day! And the kermis is what we 
wanted you for the most! So it jibes per- 
fectly!”’ 

The Bawby Ephalunt conveyed her a 
lurid lingering glare, for he saw that he was 


For Answer She Gave Him a Long Pink Biil. 


buffaloed. He tried desperately to conjure 
up another alibi, but in the garden of his 
genius nothing sprouted but weeds. Conse- 
quently he was obliged to discard from 
weakness. 

‘‘Kermis?’’ he demanded feebly. “Why, 
that’s the germy stuff you drink for your 
nerves, ain’t it?” 

“Why, no! It’s a kind of an indoor fair, 
with booths and all.” 

The Reverend Hickey stood up. 

“We will consider it as settled then. 
There is a meeting of the committee at the 
parsonage, Floyd, each afternoon at five— 
punctually. If necessary I will arrange for 
you to be brought thither in an automobile. 
Thank you, my dear young friend. Come, 
Mamie; I fear that we are overstaying 
ourselves.” 

“Yes, and you done it before you so much 
as got here!”’ said the Bawby Ephalunt vi- 
ciously to himself as he smirked them out, 
and soaped his hair down for dinner. 


“Piece more pie, Floyd? ...No?... 
Why, what’s got into you? You can’t shoe 
horses on that little!”’ 


The Bawby Ephalunt sighed discreetly. 
What could his mother possibly know of 
love? Notasingle darn thing. He verified 
this by taking a good slant at his father. 
No; ma had plenty of other traits, but ro- 
mance had evidently been omitted from her 
formula. How could she ever appreciate, 
then, that this infernal gang of foreign mis- 
sionaries, who he wasn’t even acquainted 
with, was going to filch an hour of undiluted 
heaven from him every afternoon? 

And yet, why shudder at the deficiencies 
of fortune? Instead of being yellow, why 
not get a grip on himself, and be a man 
about it? Regolute in action, he was mild 
in method. ~ 


At the Top of it Wasa 
Very Conservative Announcement 


“Did I say no, ma? . . . Honest? ... 
I guess I was woozy. Cut me a good big 
hunk.” 


Ordinarily when he was attacked by love 
the Bawby Ephalunt became either astro- 
nomical or second tenor, but this was a 
totally different type of seizure, because 
Helen was a totally different type of girl. 
Radiant with soft ethereal warmth, she was 
yet as mysterious as’a haunted villa. For 
example, she told Floyd to his face that he 
was her Endymion; but when her Endym- 
ion reached for her she threatened to scream 
formamma. This, she explained, wasn’t be- 
cause she was made of marble, but because 
familiarities were such awfully bad form. 
So far from snuggling, she wouldn’t even 
hold hands—that wasn’t done either un- 
less you were betrothed—but at the same 
time, she wrote a poem to him, and got it 
printed, anonymously, in the Scimitar. 
Previously, to be sure, he had been mugged, 
interviewed and cartooned, and for the 
metropolitan journals, at that; but no one 
else had ever dedicated a seething lyric to 
him, especially just after bawling him out 
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for not tipping his hat. Small wonder, 
then, that he was so clogged with senti- 
ment that he could neither warble nor take 
the polar codrdinates. 

To the general public her poem, si 
“Sappho,”’ was merely a squib to fill w 
space under a large ad of Diddlebock’s 
Stomach Bitters, but to Floyd it was a cut- 
let from Helen’s immortal soul. He read it 
through six times, seated, and then he 
limped over and read it to himself in the 
mirror, with appropriate gestures. 


I fear not life, *: 
Yet life is but a dream; 
Mist, sorrow, strife— ¢ 
Or so at least ’twould seem. bal 
Prison and dungeon, girt by iron bands, — 
Grateful to me, though, because some d 


understands. 
> 
And say: ‘‘ His will be done.” } 
But e’en, in taking leave of all this ecemaaet 
woe, a 
My spirit shall remain with his, that I es- 
teeméd so. 


ye 


I fear not death, 
And when my time shall come, 
T shall draw one last breath 


He stood for a moment, incrusted 
pleasing melancholy. Of all the 
which trod the surface of th 
he was the only individual 
was hep to the identity 
author. She was so sensiti 
to say squeamish, that she 
even told her own family tha 
was addicted to verse. B 
had told Floyd. And s 
added that according to t 
authorities, poetry was ab 
only way a spinster could 
her innermost surgings V 
being a shameless hussy. 
was barred; but poetry w 
missible. ’ 

“Young feller,” said Fl 
the-massto Floyd-in-the-mir 
“young feller, maybe she’s | 
on etiquette, but, by joll} 
all-wool!” : 

And then, since it w 
o’clock, he stumped over 
parsonage. < 

The committee pounced © 
him. Outside of the regulz 
otyped booths—eandy and! 
work and pop corn and fa 
telling and the grab bag, 
on—wasn’t theresomen 
picked up, while he was 
ing hither and yon, that v 
just be amusing? 

“Why, sure,” said the 
Ephalunt. “‘ When I was do’ 
Waco, Texas, I see a he 
It was the Royal Ri 
Gyasticutus, and it was 
dark tent, and when you g 

there it wasn’t only a angle 
on a kitchen table. And all the fo 
got fooled hustled right off to get si 
else to bite, and then josh ‘em. | 
that?” “ 

Everyone laughed, except the Revere’ 
Hickey. a S 

“But, Floyd, wouldn’t it savor 
of charlatanism?”’ 2 

“Not ascrap,” Floyd assured hin 
wouldn’t even know it was around 
that’s just what we'll do. We'll 
Royal Ring-tailed Gyasticutus, 
a peek. But we got to have us 
sign up that looks like a boy-con: 

When he went home he found ! 
under precision fire from his father. — 

“Tf you’re so skittish you can 
around to these religious gatherin’s, §' 
Mr. McEwen indignantly, ‘“‘and if its? 
fact what your ma tells me, you're tal 
supper with the Claypools tomorrer Mg) 
then, by Godfrey, you’re spry enoug 
draw sody!”’ = | 
Bawby Ephalunt if 


| 


I would anybody. I asked him, 0 
he said retail. I asked him what kind 
tail, and he said trade-marked articles’ 
asked him what kind of trade-marked 
ticles, and he said package goods. S 
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(Continued from Page 158) 
tne like whatever he done he was ashamed 
slit. If I was you, gettin’ so thick with 
ei, I'd. ask him myself, and I wouldn’t 
le him squirm out of it either, by God- 
fy 1”? 

‘Yeah,”’ said Floyd. ‘‘You gimme enough 
sfhem ifs and I’ll put New York City ina 
»r-ounce bottle!” 

ty the time that he presented himself at 
h Chateau Claypool he could have passed 
1 ery creditable examination on oyster 
oxtails, caviar canapés, olives, artichokes 
w asparagus, but, unfortunately, none of 
h star quintet showed up in the batting 
wer. Instead, the hired girl, standing on 
hwrong side of the plate, thrust a crucible 
faked beans at him; and Floyd, who had 
roe to school with this damsel for many 
yes, looked at her, looked helplessly at 
dien, gulped, and finally remarked, ‘‘Shift 
wr, Lucy. It’s handier—and it’s prop- 

” 

‘t which Helen turned pink, and her 
niher exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, I declare!’’ 

he Bawby Ephalunt was perplexed, but 
oyet rattled. 

vidently there was some trivial ground 
u referring to southpaws which he hadn’t 
voced in the guide. In any event, his next 
it was to be conversational—simple, sin- 
ei and animated. 

{ and Lucy,” said Floyd reminiscently, 
‘ys the ones put the Limburger cheese in 
fichigh-school furnace three winters ago. 
{ade the fiercest stench you ever struck. 
Mhy nabbed us, and we both got sent 
ioje, and at school next day Lucy she 
ain't set down without wigglin’. Every- 
so laughed fit to kill. I a 

lis jovial narrative was halted by four 
imltaneous exclamations. 

Jh, Mr. McEwen!” This was from 
i, Claypool. ‘How vulgar!” 
‘Yor mercy’s sake, Floyd!”’ 

jen’s comment. 

‘Whoa, back!” said the host. ‘Where 
yaiyou raised, young man—in a stable?”’ 

‘"loyd!”” said the waitress savagely. 
‘Yu’re a mean, filthy coward—so there!’’ 

fd silence fell: thick silence, strewed 
vit reproof. 

fcording to the code Floyd should now 
hage the subject. He did it. 

*‘ixcuse me for askin’, Mr. Claypool, but 
vy used to be your business?”’ 


That was 


‘ ey 


tetailin’. 
“Vhat kind?”’ 

‘lelp yourself to the piccalilli.”’ 

_|YOP, thanks. But you didn’t say what 
inv’ ; 

‘Letail goods.” 

Vhat sort?”’ 
_\y. Claypool scowled. “‘Ain’t you a little 
it osey, Floyd?”’ 

A that point Floyd’s technic began to 
ro\ragged. He had learned not to unfold 
is apkin, wherefore at frequent intervals 
e ld to trawl for it on the floor. ; 

“Thy, Floyd,” said Mr. Claypool, “why 
on) you tuck it down your neck, like I do, 
ndyet it good and anchored, and stop 
ivi us the mulligrubs?”’ 

T2 Bawby Ephalunt stared at Helen. 
‘00 gosh, where was all this punctilio she 
adrooled about? Mechanically, obeying 
ne ‘atutes made and provided for soup, he 
tte pted to skipper his beans with a grace- 
il Ctward motion, but promptly chased a 
jue of them off the field to the tablecloth. 
‘hisembarrassed him so much that he 
bse his coffee, but remembering that 
rofse apologies are out of place, and that 

sirole word to the hostess should suffice, 
@ sel hastily, ‘Toughest kind, Miz’ Clay- 
0ol-but after all, it ain’t only three days 
9 Wshday, is it?” 

“ake some jelly, Mr. McEwen,’ 
lrsClaypool, glowering. 

“lo, thanks, ma’am. I’ll hold back for 
he éssert.”’ 

Thre was another pulverizing silence. 

““he jelly is the dessert, Mr. McEwen.” 

Tl Bawby Ephalunt blew up. Under 
he Jisonous scrutiny of his adored one he 
natied and lathered a cream-of-tartar 
iseu;, but although he had a world of speed 
é laced control. Lucy had put too much 
hortning in those biscuits anyway. His 
ollased unexpectedly, and the fragments 
ttetd the snowy cloth. The jelly, ac- 
omjishing a short parabola, landed on the 
Arpt, 

Afer the adjournment he made one final 
orto stage a ninth-inning rally. By the 
gultions he should now talk with ease 
nd {lm assurance, so as to create a har- 
10nius magnetic impression. 

“Yell, folks,” he said determinedly, “now 
hat’lover, I’ll tell you some of the meals 


ae 


’ 


said 


a Bh 
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they give we Goliaths when we’re on the 
road,” 

Fifteen minutes later he was alone with 
his divinity. 

She rose, placed a hand on a hip, elevated 
her chin, lowered her eyebrows, and said 
tensely, ““Oh—you roughneck, you!” 

The Bawby Ephalunt also rose, dupli- 
cated her gesture, and projected his jaw. 

“Oh, is that so? Well, don’t you try 
to razzle-dazzle me any more! Etiquette! 
Well, to begin right smack at the beginnin’— 
of all the putrid napkins I ever see ——” 

Miss Claypool darted lightnings at him. 

“What’s the matter with our napkins, 
pray?’’ : 

He quoted the law. 

“They ought to be from .twenty to 
twenty-four inches acrost. Yourn wasn’t 
hardly a foot. They ——” 

Helen was livid. 

“Well, what did you do to minimize the 
troubles of your hostess, pray? A well- 
bred, considerate person 4 

He laughed scornfully. 

“You gimme a pain in the big toe! I 
thought you was so almighty high-toned! 
Etiquette? Spoopendyke! Where the mis- 
chief was my doily? Where was my finger 
bowl? Where was my personal salt cellar? 
Where was the toothpicks? Where 
was ——”’ 

Miss Claypool was unquestionably jolted, 
but she came back strong. 

“Well, what about the indecent way you 
flung your food to all the four winds of the 
compass? What about your tellin’ vile 
stories at the dinner table? And besides 
and moreover, sir to you, formal etiquette 
is almost always relapsed in the country, 
and if you don’t believe it you go look it 
right up in Mrs. J. Dugald Van Sittart’s 
official book, by the title of The Golden Key 
to Perfect Manners.” 

It was a crushing blow. 

“Oh!’ said the Bawby Ephalunt, daz- 
edly. “Oh! Why—I got that selfsame 
book myself, Helun. But—but—but where 
does it say that?” 

“In Chapter 14; Society in the Rural 
Districts!” 

The Bawby Ephalunt bowed his stricken 
head and fumbled at his crutch. 

“You got to grant me grace, Helun,”’ 
he told her gloomily. ‘‘It’s my mistake. I 
ain’t only got to Chapter 5.”’ 

And now her lovely voice was in tremolo. 

“Oh, Floyd, I forgive you fully and 
freely! Because—oh, sometimes life is al- 
most too much for humane endurance! 
Floyd!—papa and mama don’t set as much 
store by etiquette as you andI do! Itryso 
hard to reform them, but—oh, Floyd, no 
matter what betides, let’s you and me cling 
to our ideals! Will you swear it? And— 
and lend me the loan of your hanky, Floyd. 
I—I believe I’m weeping.”’ 

“Oh, no, you ain’t,” said Floyd encour- 
agingly; ‘‘you’re only just snivelin’.”’ 

He soothed her, chiefly by sympathetic 
slaps applied to the spinal column, and af- 
terwards she let him hold her hand—Chap- 
ter 3 temporarily suspended—and they had 
a quarrel. This was because he said that 
her hand reminded him of a rat in a trap, 
while Helen maintained that it was a night- 
ingale, fluttering against the bars of a 
gilded cage. 

And she soon broke away anyhow, on 
the ground that it wasn’t an accepted 
usage. 

He returned to his ancestral abode, ate 
several doughnuts, and couched himself on 
a mattress of pneumatic clouds. Dear little 
innocent cherub, she wanted him to guard 
her ideals, did she? Well, he would police 
them or bust. But as far as her parents 
were concerned, they had his permission to 
go take a running jump off the dock when- 
ever it suited their convenience. 


For ten days his spirit, like a sleeping 
swan, drifted upon the silver billows of her 
sweet singing. She had had another poem 
in the Scimitar, and all Huntsboro was won- 
dering who “Sappho” was. 


Him whom I love is no Adonis; 
For when in love one does not always look 
For physical perfection. Yet he alone is 
The only one my maiden blush can brook. 
What care I if he has a few defects? 
Our natures mingle through our intellects. 


There was a good deal more of it, and it 
improved as it went on; it was not only the 
eat’s whiskers but also the camel’s hump 
and the duck’s hind hoof. 

“When I was in school,” he said to her 
gravely, ‘‘they made us read a lot of junk 
by a dame name of Brownin’, that she made 
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up to some friends of hern; they was Por- 
tugees. But, Helun, you make that 
Brownin’ woman look as sick as a fool.” 

Miss Claypool focused upon the picture 
molding, and exuded astrong artistic atmos- 
phere. 

“Yes, Mrs. Browning is supposed to be 
quite classic. But I think maybe I’ve been 
more influenced by Keats.” 

“Say, look here!” said the Bawby Epha- 
lunt, with sudden impulse, “‘as long’s you 
got this gift, Helun, why not make the best 
of it? Now to push this kermis, we’re 
gonna have a lot of these throw-aways and 
dodgers printed up. They’ll be chucked all 
round everywheres in the radius. Now you 
write me up a crackajack poem on some 
missionary subject or other, and I’ll get it 
printed down at the bottom, and it would 
be a good ad for us and a good outlet for 
you.” 

The authoress was professionally coy. 

“Why, Floyd, I shouldn’t wonder if that 
was quite an idea—but do you really think 
it would be in my regular vein?”’ 

“Sure! You could have it about this 
handsome missionary that hadn’t only just 
married his wife, and he was dotty about 
her, only they wasn’t gettin’ along good 
with the heathens, and their clothes and 
victuals had run out, and they was like to 
starve to death, and he’s all anguished up 
about this girl, and it’s gettin’ his goat, and 
then he gets this message says the Hunts- 
boro kermis went acrost big, so they’re 
gonna get another big jag of supplies, and 
it ends up with him havin’ a love scene with 
this girl, slushy as the deuce. You could do 
it fine.” 

Her fair broad forehead was overcast with 
thought. 

“Well, Pll rack my brains, Floyd, and 
dash you off something, anyway.” 

“Attaboy!’’ said the Bawby Ephalunt, 
and patted her arm. 

Miss Claypool shrank away delicately, 
as though something were sticking to her 
epidermis. 

“Bloyd,” she warned him, ‘‘are you for- 
getting to respect me? Liberties are terrible 
bad taste—even if we are each other’s in- 
spiration. And because I yielded, just once, 
to a flash of infirmity, that doesn’t signify 
you can take advantage of me! If you 
don’t believe it, you just hunt it up in Mrs. 
Van Sittart’s book. And don’t say ‘atta- 
boy,’ anyhow. It’s crude.” 

Floyd, having apologized for his outburst 
of sensuality, stumped down Railroad Av- 
enue to the Cash Pharmacy. 

“Oh, pa. About this kermis, I promised 
“em a five-dollar camera for the grab bag. 
Have we got one that’s kind of rubbed?”’ 

Mr. McEwen slowly inflated. 

“Well, you certainly do take the cake! 
Gorry! If you told me once, you told me 
a million times you wasn’t goin’ to have 
nothin’ to do with this business till fall! 
Then the very first minute my back’s 
turned, you ——” 

“Now, pa,’’ said the Bawby Ephalunt 
peaceably, ‘“‘you can just forget it. All I 
said was I wouldn’t clerk—but I still got my 
say as an equal partner. And besides, I’m 
on this committee, and charity begins at 
home. You better brush up on your Ten 
Commandments, pa.” 

“That’s right!” said Mr. McEwen bit- 
terly. “Stand there and shovel away five- 
dollar cameras—and then slam your father 
for tryin’ to keep this a goin’ concern!” 

They were interrupted by the entrance 
of Mr. Claypool, who unhooked his thin 
lips and revealed a diluted smile. 

“@ day, Mr. McEwen. G’ day, Floyd. 
Floyd, I heard it said you aim to distribute 
around some handbills, to kind of whet the 
interest in your kermis. Well, now, I’ll tell 
you just what I’ll do to help along the 
cause; I'll foot all the expenses of gettin’ it 
out, provided you let me put a statement 
onto it that I did. And if you will I’ll 
stand the racket, whether it’s two thousand 
bills or ten. What say?” 

For the sake of Helen and the heathen, 
Floyd chloroformed his personal antipathy 
to Mr. Claypool, and spread him with a 
generous margarine of thanks. Mr. Clay- 
pool went out. 

Floyd, after a moment’s deliberation, 
glanced at his father. 

“T guess his nibs must be awful well off,”’ 
he said regretfully. ‘I kind of wonder if he 
come by it honest. Well, I got to preamble 
along. Anythin’ new on the Sov’reign 
agency?” 

“ Nope.” 

“Well, [wouldn’t fret, pa. They wouldn’t 
never hook up with Amidon’s anyways. 

(Continued on Page 165) 


Here is a new. 
industrial vehicle! 


Clark “Duat” 


—A Mobile Crane 


Truck and Tractor 


Here is the smallest indus- 
trial truck built. It is of three- 
wheel construction, and has a 
turning radius of 52 inches. It 
will turn around in a freight 


CER 
crowded shops. 


in narrow aisles and 


Yet the Clark “‘Duat” is so 
powerful it cranes a ton and 
tows 7 to 10 tons! Also pushes 


and carries. 
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Gasoline powered, the ““Duat”’ 
gives twenty-four-hour, 
trouble-free service, day inand 


day out. 


Crane attached in 


minute without use of tools. 
Trailer hitch, front and rear. 


Ideal for railroad terminal 
work; towing baggage trains, 
lifting heavy objects, loading 
box cars and hauling trailers. 

General industrial plants as 
well as warehouses, railroad 
shops, machine shops and 
foundries—iron, steel, brass, 
lead—will find the Clark 
“Duat”’ cuts costs and speeds 


deliveries. 


Let a “‘DUAT’”’ 
solve your material 
handling problems 


Remember, the ‘‘Duat’’ is a 
powerful tractor, a mobile crane 
and in fact a general utility Truc- 


tractor. 


We also manufacture 7 load 


carrying Tructractors; 


3 towing 


models; and 2 and 3 ton Truclifts, 


each with elevating platform. 
All Clark Industrial Vehicles 


are gasoline powered 


Photographic catalog and full 
information sent on request 


CLARK TRUCTRACTOR Co. 


Gasoline Industrial Vehicles 


1140 Days Avenue 
BUCHANAN, MICH. 


Pin coupon 
to your 
letter- 
head 


¢ 
¢ 


¢ 


¢ 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 


‘Necklaces and 
other jewelry 


Strap h . 
aes. eee grinding wheels 


Here is a partial list of Here is a partial list of 


products made from 


BAKELITE 
“The Material ofaThousand Uses” 


Airplane propellers 
Ammeter cases 
Anti-friction bearings 
Ash receivers 
Attachment plugs 
Automobile door handles 
Automobile lock parts 


Billiard balls 

Bookkeeping machine parts 
Bowling balls 

Brake linings 

Brush-holder insulation 
Buttons 


Cable terminals 

Calendar frames 

Camera cases 

Candlesticks 

Cane handles 

Carbon brushes 

Castanets 

Casters 

Check protector parts 

Cigar holders 

Clock cases 

Clutch facings 

Commutators 

Condenser cases 

Containers for liquids 

Crank handles 

Dash pots 

Dental lamps 

Distributor heads (ignition) 

Door handles and knobs 

Earrings 

Electric drill parts 

Electric piano controls 

Electric sign parts 

Fan bases 

Fire extinguisher shells 

Fishing reels 

Fountain pens 

Fuse blocks 

Gasoline tank caps 

Gear shift balls 

Gears, camshaft, oil and pump, for 
automobiles 

Goggles 

Gun butt plates 

High tension insulators 

Ignition coil cases 

Ignition insulation 

Ignition timers 

Instrument boards 

Instrument cases 

Instrument handles of all kinds 

Insulating panels 

Insulation washers and bushings 

Knife handles 


It’s part 
of your everyday life! 


ERE ARE only a few of the ways in which 
BAKELITE products are a part of your every- 
day life. There are thousands more, and new uses 
are being developed constantly in other industries. 


BAKELITE is truly ‘‘The Material of a Thou- 
sand Uses’’—from buttons to battleships. 


Known to chemistry as phenolic resin, this ma- 
terial is manufactured under the trade-marked 
name of BAKELITE. 


Our Research Laboratories are available to those 
interested in learning how BAKELITE may serve 
them in their own problems of manufacture. Won’t 
you write to us? 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue 636 West 22d Street 
New York Chicago 


BAKELITE 
is the registered 
Trade Mark for the 
Phenol Resin Prod- 
ucts manufactured 
under patents 
owned by the 
BAKELITE 
CORPORATION 


Percolator 


products made from 


BAKELITE 
“The Material ofaThousand Uses” 


Lamp sockets 

Lock parts, automobile 
Magnet spools 

Magneto gears ‘ 
Mandolin keys and bridges 
Mechanical games 
Mechanical piano parts 
Meter covers and bases 
Motion picture machine parts 
Music roll ends 

Necklaces 

Ozonizing apparatus 


Paper weights 

Pen handles 

Pencil barrels 
Pendants 
Percolator handles 
Phonograph motor parts 
Phonograph records 
Photographic trays 
Piano keys 

Pipe stems 

Pistol grips 

Plugs (attachment) 
Pool triangles 


Radiator caps 


Radio dials, variometers, condenser 


ends, knobs, tube sockets, etc. 
Radio panels 
Rheostat bases 
Sound intensifiers 
Spark intensifiers 
Spark plug covers 
Speedometer parts 
Spools 
Spraying nozzles 
Strain insulators 
Strap hangers 
Supports (bus bar) 
Surgical instruments 
Switch bases 
Switchboards 
Teething rings 
Telephone sets 
Third rail insulation 
Thumb nuts 
Toilet seats 
Transformer parts 
Type keys, shuttles and wheels 
Typewriter parts : 


Vacuum cleaner parts 

Vanity boxes 

Vending machine parts , 
Violet ray generator cases 

Violin bridges, keys and chin rests — 
Wiring channels 

Wireless parts 


X-Ray screens 


Distributor heads ~ handles 


and radiator caps 


(Continued from Page 163) 

fiplace ain’t nothin’ more nor less than a 
otive flytrap.” 

e limped out to the street, but on the 
yjer he paused, an introspective tripod. 
inge beauties doted at him, in passing, 
1 captains of industry saluted him as a 
ypeer; he was a Goliath and he was half 
a of a thriving pharmaceutical estab- 
sment, and he wasn’t yet eighteen. 
eertheless, in spite of his inventory and 
‘je warm glitter of a spring afternoon, he 
abeset by a vague and mortal yearning. 
ripe!” said the Bawby Ephalunt, ab- 
ny prodding a cigar butt with his crutch. 
Tat there Mrs. J. Dugald Van Sittart 
n got as much gimp as a dried apple. I 
odn’t be surprised if she was just nothin’ 
} arth but a unexperienced old maid!” 


another fortnight he hardly limped at 
|| Indeed, after a thorough two-dollar 

ination by Doctor Schweinfelder he 
wed his employers that they might ex- 

im, alive and kicking, by the twelfth 
“ne. On the same evening he escorted 
ela to the high-school production of 
yino de Bergerac, and when, during the 
stintermission, the lights accidentally 
er out, she put both hands over her face, 
tat her Asiatic-pearl ring scratched him 
1 e nose. , 
Cimly the Bawby Ephalunt withdrew 
ithe Stygian caverns of resentment. 
velaimed that his very marrow chimed 
tihers; but she was virtually the only 
ri the auditorium who wasn’t as red as 
bet when the lights went on again. And 
| te gentlemen were brushing powder off 
eicoats. 

inspected his own shoulder cynically. 
os! It was virgin black. 
Te Bawby Ephalunt folded his arms, 
wed his chin to his shirt front, and set- 
ed, few inches lower in his camp chair. 
@ as remembering how often Helen had 
med on him, and how many of his notes 
ead sent back with blue-penciled cor- 
ctns. Even tonight she had nudged 
mor whistling for the curtain to go up, 
id1e had been horrified when he brought 
tiie peanuts. He had explained, hum- 
y, hat he was only at Chapter 9, Chris- 
nis, whereas Theatre and Opera were 
haser 11; and he had proved his sin- 
rit by reciting to her how the church 
ovl be decorated, what the godfather 
oul wear, and how the baby should 
shee; but she hadn’t relented. And she 
es nly sixteen, and the daughter of a 
septic sphinx; while he himself was 
injon eighteen, and was a man of the 
orl—perhaps even of the World’s Series! 
came to himself with a start; the play 
as ver and Helen was whispering sharply, 
Weeup, Floyd! Help clap them back!” 
“Ind of common, though, ain’t it?’”’ he 
qued sarcastically. 
Pb ! They deserve it. 
a je 
Ashe audience rose and began to skate 
© Cmp chairs against the wall she leaned 
wal him once more. 
“Cn you dance tonight, Floyd? Just 
e-with me? A slow one?” 
Tr Bawby Ephalunt cogitated, then 
id rusquely, ‘“‘Not the chance of a 
owall, Helun.”’ 
“C, Floyd! Couldn’t you really?” 
Heturned from her to greet a fellow 
em:r of the central committee. 
“Ello, Mamie. They done noble, didn’t 
ey” 
’Thould say they did! They all took 
er parts beautifully. I heard people 
ek f me say it would have been a real 
dito professionals. But, Floyd—ex- 
©%e, Helen—who do you guess I had a 
etfrom today? Well, it was Edna 
an She'll be back just in time for the 

. Isn’t that perfectly spiffy? And, 
ycexcuse me for asking, but when I’ve 

the last two meetings, is your—the 
i-kow—all fixed for?” 

op. I got the borrow of a tent from 

y Scouts. And back of Schwein- 
er barn they’s a place where I can get 
althe Royal—you-knows—any time I 
t.That’s where I used to get ’em when 
Setto go fishin’ for trouts.” 

dt” She turned back to Miss 
sol. “And, Helen, we all think it 
asolutely splendiferous of your father 
dovhat he did about those handbills. 
ust as patriotic as it could be, and it 
€s's alot. Well, Floyd, are you recov- 
d €ough so you can trip the light fan- 
levet?”? 
€\araded his crutch. 

yet awhile, Mamie.” 


But don’t 
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“Well, how about bringin’ Helen to the 
Eastern Star dance, Thursday? Wouldn’t 
you be all right by then?” 

Miss Claypool, unusually flushed, had to 
go and dip in her oar. 

“Oh, Floyd! I'd perfectly adore it! I 
could just die dancing!” 

“Well, maybe you and me both,” said 
the Bawby Ephalunt recessively, “but just 
the samee, I don’t specially hanker to. So 
I guess I’ll go right on favorin’ this bum 
drumstick.”’ 

He took Helen home in a livery hack, 
and hunched as far away from her as his 
landlocked frame permitted. 

“T’m afraid you’re mad at me for some- 
thing, Floyd, but you haven’t any call to 
be. I’m only refining you for your own 
good. That’s one of woman’s highest duties. 
It says so in the Introduction.” 

“Well, does it say when in thunder I’m 
gonna get that there poem you agreed 
you'd furnish me with?” 

“Come on over Tuesday afternoon, 
Floyd. About three. You can’t come to- 
morrow, because we’re going on a basket 
picnic; and Monday I’ve got vocal culture, 
and people coming for supper and euchre, 
but if you come Tuesday, about three, I’ll 
have it done. And I’m utterly grateful for 
a most delightful entertainment, Floyd. 
But—are you mad? Please don’t be.” 
Her melting tone and her smoldering eyes 
might easily have shaken the saintship of 
an anchorite. ‘‘You see, you’ve got to be 
my Bayard, Floyd—without fear and with- 
out reproach.” ; 

The Bawby Ephalunt cleared his throat, 
and peevishnessdepartedfromhim. Granted 
that she was too fussy-particular, yet when 
she trotted out that thrilling undertone 
his horizon began to revolve, his crutch was 
flexible rubber, and an impenetrable fog 
floated before his senses. 

“Well, I don’t scare so awful easy any- 
how,” he said giddily, ‘‘so let’s we split 
the difference and call it fifty-fifty.” 

In his room he offered up a home-brewed 
petition to the governing planets. Love was 
a darned queer thing; an hour ago he had 
been as huffy as all get-out, and yet at this 
present instant the only boon that he re- 
quired of destiny was that he might live 
until Tuesday afternoon, so as to keep that 
next date. 

Incidentally he got his wish. 

It was Mr. Claypool who flung wide the 
stained-glass door. 

“Hello, Floyd. Helun’s in my den; she 
said for you to traipse right along in. And 
here’s the material I want you should run 
at the head of the handbills. Tonight’s the 
night they print ’em, ain’t it?” 

“Ayop. They’ll start distributin’ to- 
morrer mornin’, first crack out o’ the box. 
We got nine boys on bikes and two fellers in 
a flivver. They’ll seed down about half the 
county with ’em.” 

From the presence of Mr. Claypool, whom 
he loathed—although the rest of Hunts- 
boro was hailing him as a philanthropist— 
he hastened towards the fount of the Muses, 
or Pierian spring, and tapped at the portal 
of the bottling works. Helen sat at a type- 
writer, surrounded by a litter of papers. 

“Last call for poems, Helun,”’ said the 
Bawby Ephalunt. ‘Because I’m goin’ over 
to North Adams to be at a banquet tonight, 
and empire a ball game tomorrer. Got it 
licked in shape yet?” 

“Just finished this minute! Only please 
don’t blame me for this mess, Floyd. It’s 
papa’s doing. I’m only going to give you 
the carbon, though. -They say originals are 
worth a mint of money, after you’ve caught 
on. But where is that silly carbon? Oh— 
I guess it’s that one on the floor. But wait! 


Floyd! Don’t read it! Fold it wp and put | 


it in your pocket!” 


The Bawby Ephalunt blinked owlishly. | 


‘“What’s the big idea?” 


Miss Claypool tucked the priceless orig- | 


inal inside her middy blouse. 


“Because I want you to be surprised 
too! It’s—well, it’s my masterpiece, so far. | 


But, Floyd, I’ve decided to begin to come 
out in the open, only I’m going to do it by 
degrees, so there won’t be any shock, either 
to papa and mama.or the public. So I’ve 
signed it with my initialsk—H.C. Will you 
promise you won’t read it untilit’s printed?”’ 
The Bawby Ephalunt hesitated. 
““Why—seems as if I ought to give it the 


once-over, oughtn’t I—seeing I’m the re- | 


sponsible party?” 

Miss Claypool was stacking the desk into 
order. 

“Tsn’t papa the limit, though? He’s so 


orthodox he makes duplicates of everything, | 


and then he just leaves them lay, from one 
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“Merton of the Movies” 
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.“Clerks~work hard and 

sell] Monarch. 
Thats how I 

iY Got my start a 


Vif i ale Gill 


OCH & Co, 


CHICAGO “*"*8HSHES tesa 
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REID, MURDOCH & CO., Est. 1853. Chicago, Pittsburgh, Boston, New York. 
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Handled freight at $100 a month, 


now a Fuller Man earning $350 a month 


—and only 22 years old at that. 


A story that is typical of most Fuller Men and 
Fuller opportunity, as written by Theo. F. Keys:— 


“I am 22 years old; married; have a family of two 


children; and am happily and prosperously engaged 
with the Fuller Brush Company. 


“A little over two years ago I was employed in the 
freight station at Connellsville, Pa., where I trucked 
freight all day long, at a salary of $100 a month. 
A friend of mine who was a Fuller Man suggested 
that I get into something that was decidedly more 
worth-while, by joining the Fuller Organization. He was so enthusiastic 
over his work that I concluded to make the change, and on November 
26th, 1921, I joined the Fuller Brush Company, beginning my training and 
earnings at the same time. 

“Since starting with the Fuller Brush Company my earnings have been three hundred 


and fifty dollars a month, besides bonuses and prizes; and now, after only a little over 
two years, promotion. ° ¢ 


“The value of my earnings I consider even less than the value of the training, ex- 
perience and education which this great organization has given me.” 


od 
What Keys has done, YOU can do ,7 
if you have real ambition. You need not have any selling ex rience, for Fuller gives at Me 
every man a thorough training in the same intensive selling tnathods that made a sales- a, o > 
man out of Keys. It is the same training that has produced a corps of the high- ¢ & 4 
est earning salesmen in the world, out ot hundreds of men who formerly held 2 we > y 
inferior jobs, and never thought they were capable of ever holding any better 2 ie a ge 
paying jobs. All that Fuller asks is that you possess a keen desire and 4° & 
determination to earn more money and hold a worth-while position in 2 Ve Gee 


the business world. Fuller sets no limit on how fast a man forges ? 
ahead, nor how much money he can earn. (See our full-page 
advertisement on page 118 of this same issue.) Healthful 

outdoor work; earnings begin while you are learning. 


Write for this Book 


“Out of the Rut,” telling Alfred C. Fuller's ¢ 
story of how Fuller Men have succeeded ? 
wit . Don't wait for it but get in 
touch at once with any one of our 230 + 
Bianch Offices (for address of near- 

est one, look in telephone book), yo 
Evening appointments made, 

if desired. 

© THE F. B. co. 
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RSHEIM SHOE 


CFLORSHEIM SHOES are 
the result of the most expe- 
rienced thought in fine shoe 
building, skilled workmanship 
and best materials—a prod- 
uct of unusual excellence. 
Most Styles —Ten Dollars 
The Savoy —M-138 


BOOKLET ‘STYLES OF THE TIMES’’ ON REQUEST 


Tue FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Manufacturers + 


Irons the sheerest, daintiest 


lace—the tiniest ruffles as 
perfectly as the heaviest 
blankets you have. Saves 
time, too, because it pro- 


vides larger ironing surface 
with faster, more uniform 
heat distribution. For 
easier, better laundering— 


Insist on 


LéH Electrics 


Appliances 
“The Better Electrical Line” 


L&H Electrics Turnsit Toasters 


Electrics Heaters 
Electrics Hot Plates 
Electrics Ranges 
Electrics Curling Irons 
H Electrics Heating Pads 


Manufactured by 
A.J. LINDEMANN & 
HOVERSON CoO. 


429 Cleveland Ave., ¢@@lie 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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week’s end to another. Why, no, Floyd. 


It’s precisely what you asked me to do, 
only ——” 

“Only what? Shoot, Luke!” 

Her mood altered swiftly. He could see 
her alter it. And he stared at her through 
his goggles somewhat as a goldfish stares 
through a glass bowl. 

“Why—why, when you're always and 
forever my poetic model, Floyd, cold type is 
one thing, but a manuscript’s almost— 
sacred! You can’t have it at all unless you 
promise! I wouldn’t let anybody in the 
world see it first! It would be like—spying 
through the window of my soul!” 

By all precedent the Bawby Ephalunt 
should now have been as irrational as a 
chip tossed on ocean’s foam. But one of 
the peculiarities of love is that you never 
know when it’s going to jump the track. 
One day it stingeth like a serpent and biteth 
like an adder, and the next day you notice 
that she is slightly cross-eyed. Saturday 
night, when she labels you as a Bayard, you 
are full of golden drippling sunshine; but 
by Tuesday afternoon you can say to your- 
self sincerely, ““Oh, cabbage! She ain’t 
only just puttin’ it on.” 

The Bawby Ephalunt had permanently 
emerged from the swimming vapor of illu- 
sion to the rock-ribbed shore of reality. 
Does honey come from a silkworm or silk 
from the yellow bee? No, sir! She had no 
smoke and no curves; all she had was the 
motion. 

‘Well, it’s all K. O. with me,” he said; 
“don’t get so het up over it,’’ and stowed 
away the folded carbon. 

Miss Claypool shivered violently. 

“‘There’s something else, Floyd. [’m— 
I—for almost two weeks I—I’ve been har- 
boring a guilty secret. I—I ——” 

The Bawby Ephalunt was impassive. 

“What? Another one?” 

She put out Lady Macbeth’s hand. 

“T can’t tell you now, Floyd—I haven’t 
the courage—but—will you swear some- 
thing? Swear you believe how my heart 
has been rendered between duty and—and 
you!” 

He scratched his crown judicially. 

“Well, when are you gonna let it come to 
a head?” 

Her eyes were pity-pleading. 

“Take me to the Eastern Star dance, 
Thursday, Floyd. I—I beg and beseech 
of you to take me! I—I’mfrightfully tem- 
peramental, Floyd. It isn’t my fault, it’s 
ingrained inme. And amid light and music 
and laughter, maybe I could bring myself 
to tell it to you so you’d realize what it’s 
meant to me—all this hideous conflict! But 
if you should ask me to do it in this garish 
daylight—why, it’s too blatant, Floyd. I 
just revolt!” 

The Bawby Ephalunt edged towards the 
safety zone of the hallway. 

“Helun, I’ll swear to one thing—my 
game leg still puts me out quite consid’able.”’ 

“But you wouldn’t have to actually 
dance! We could sit out.” 

He cleared his throat. 

“Well—I'll let you know. And I got to 
take a sneak now, Helun. I’m late.” 

Even at this crisis form had to butt in 
and overpower substance. 

“Floyd! Is that the way to part with a 
lady? Just let her dangle?” 

Outside, he longed passionately for a good 
swig of the waters that drown regret, or a 
forkful of leaves from sleep’s own tree. He 
was tired and sick of it. For three weeks he 


| had served her up the beefsteak of his un- 
| sullied character, and she had picked on him 


because it wasn’t garnished with water 
cress. 

Well, enough is enough, but too much is 
plenty. © 

“T tell you I’m through!”’ said Floyd to 
himself fiendishly. ‘‘And that goes! I’m 
gonna drop her so hard she’d bounce. 
Women? I wouldn’t give a plugged Cana- 
dian quarter for the whole darned sect!”’ 

At the Scimitar office there was no one 
but a strange and inky compositor. Ye 
editor, he said, had been took with lumbago 
and gone home to bed; and he himself was 
deputized to get out this throw-away, which 
was an all-night job, and the delivery boys 
was coming at six in the morning; and if 
that wasn’t kind of plastering it on a guy 
that hadn’t only blown in town day before 
yesterday and been took on, then he was a 
slab-sided liar, and he could prove it by 
statistics. 

Floyd gave him the folded carbon. 

““That’s what’s to go down at the bottom 
of the front.” 

The new compositor ogled it. 

“Not signed?” 


a" 
a 
April 26, 19 


“Sure! Sign it/‘H. C.’ I guess she 
guess it was a slip o’ the typewriter. § 
it ‘H. C.’ Then this thing” —here he 7 
duced the sheet which Mr. Claypanne 
given him—‘“‘goes up at the top.” A 
then, remembering what Helen had gs 
about the sacredness of manuscripts, 
deposited a last memorial wreath upon | 
altar of defunct romance. ‘And if a) 
body outside of yourself gets so much 
one squint at this first thing I give y 
before it’s all printed and published, 
come back here and put this joint on’ 
fritz!” " 

The compositor set his arms akimbo, 

“Oh, you will, will you? You and y 
else? Who in tripe do you think you 
anyhow?”’ i. 

The Bawby Ephalunt cleared his thr 
laid aside his crutch and removed his sy 
tacles. 

“T’m McEwen,” he said with in 
sive simplicity. ‘‘And when I ain’t g 
Charley horse, I toss ’em over for 
liaths. Do you wanna make anyt 
Ofeities a 

The compositor wilted. E4 ‘| 

“Are you him? Bosco! If I’ —w 
shake, brother! Charley horse? § 
that’s tough. Say, nobody don’t only. 
this copy of yourn over my dead cor 
Say, when you got the time, McEwen, | 
in and we’ll have a fanfest. I read ab 
you in the sportin’ colyums.” a 
again at Helen’s contribution. “But; 
McEwen—this is a kind of a Tanne | 
go in a ad, ain’t it?” } 

““Ayop. But she goes—hook, line | 
sinker.” é at 

The compositor nodded immediately | 

“You said it, brother; she goes. ¢ 
to’ve had the pleasure of your acqua 
ance.”’ ty | 

In state, Floyd was autoed over to Ni 
Adams, where he attended the annual | 
quet of the Invincible A. A. On the foll 
ing afternoon he umpired a baseball ga} 
until a visiting rooter with healthy | 
accused him of chronic astigmatism, |: 
pled with criminal prejudice. And jus! 
the Bawby Ephalunt turned his heat 
deny this subtle innuendo the batter 
foul tip which smote him directly | 
ear. Four of the players, gruntin; 
him off the grounds, and it was 
morning before his mother dared to 
him on current events. » } 

“Well, Floyd,” she said proud 
and your pa’s awful bumptious 01 
and folks say you deserve some kit 
testimonial, even if we couldn’t susp! 
the life of us how you ever done it! 
Floyd, when you knew it beforehan 
shouldn’t never have kept your paso 
the dark. He had the right to do j 
much worryin’ as you must. And 
Claypools, they went kitin’ off yest’) 
just in their trunks; and he was ml; 
lucky he didn’t get rid out on a rail! | 
Amidon’s nigh crazy tryin’ to persuad 
ple he wouldn’t of anyway. I was 
sorry for the young girl, though; 4 
sent you around a note. And yo 
went to New York t’day noon, pl 
just like a turkey gobbler, and he eal 
he’ll get it.” | 

The Bawby Ephalunt felt of his erar ! 
which was heavily armored with ci! 
bandages. \z 

“Who done what? Who knew vit 
Why did they went—I mean gone? } 
get what? Where’s the letter? Y™ 
talkin’ in bunches.” is 

With a maternal shush she put a” 
velope into his hands. The stationer}’ 
lavender, the perfume was eighty: 
cent Whiff of Araby. me 

“Yes, sir-ree, bob!’ said his m} 
with exaltation. . “You cooked his | 
clean to ashes! You’re wasted on bas “3 
Floyd; you’re a born detective! Ant? 
you ever got him to obligate him to pi” 
it is beyond me. Floyd, you're )® 
even if you are my son!” - 

The Bawby Ephalunt was struggle 
interpret Helen’s missive. It was Dit) 
as though a glass of water had been £! 
over on it, and it ran: . 


fat and you don’t know the first livelone 
about decent etiquette, and I hop an ! 
the gutter. You are a toad and a ratt\) 
and I wish I hadn’t ever soiled my intel 
by knowing you.” Jaki 
The Bawby Ephalunt_ closed hit? 
wearily. His head ached. What Ms 
(Continued on Page 168) Ir 
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~ “With tooth and claw he 
attacked the culvert” 


Stewart Edward White, famous 
game hunter, tells the incident of 
the man, the lion and the culvert. 
It was in Nairobi. The man en- 
_ countered the lion in.a flat treeless 
| spot. The only possible shelter 

was a section of corrugated culvert 
that happened to be lying beside 
_a half-made road. 
| The man retreated, step by step, 
face front, until he reached the 
culvert. Then he dropped flat and 
| backed into it. 
| The lion reached in, claws 
| hooked, and began to fish blindly 
for the man. But the man had an 
_idea. He took out his match box, 
| lighted a match and applied the 
‘flame to the lion’s paw. With a 
/wild yowl the lion snatched it 
‘away. The pain made him angry. 
| With tooth and claw he attacked 
| i ; A 
| the culvert throwing himself again 
jand again against the pipe, shak- 
ing it, rolling it about. 

Finding that he could make no 
|impression on the culvert, the lion 
|finally departed and the man 
‘emerged with a life-long respect 
| and admiration for metal culverts. 
| 
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Toncan Culverts are made 
and sold by the following: 


The Philadelphia Culvert Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 

Dominion Metal Products Corporation 
Roanoke, Va. 

The Canton Culvert & Silo Company 
Canton, Ohio 

The Berger Manufacturing Company 
Dallas, Texas 

!The Berger Manufacturing Company 
Boston, Mass. 

The Florida Metal Products Company 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

(The Firman L. Carswell Mfg. Company 

| Kansas City, Mo. 

ee Berger Manufacturing Company 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wilson Tank & Culvert Company, Inc. 

| San Antonio, Texas 

‘Tri-State Culvert Manufacturing Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

The Pedlar People, Ltd., Oshawa, 
Ontario, Canada 


'Canada: Toncan in Canada is fabri- 
cated by the Pedlar People, Ltd., 

| Oshawa, Ont., and Galvanized by 

Dominion Sheet Metal Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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Corrugated culverts resist 
enemies worse than lions 


Rust attacks culverts. Oxygen, that gives life to men, 
tries to eat the life from iron. Cold and heat, expansion and 
contraction, tremendous pressures of wet, soggy earth and 
heavy traffic above—all are enemies of culverts. 

But Toncan Metal is made to fight them. Knowing iron’s 
insatiable appetite for the things that cause rust and cor- 
rosion, we put into Toncan enough copper to satisfy its 
hunger. We take out of Toncan the impurities that invite rust. 

That is one reason why Toncan Metal resists the vicious 
attacks of rust and corrosion. 

Toncan Metal is made with all the resources of modern 
science and metallurgy and with the care the old village 
blacksmith gave to horse-shoes. It has a higher percentage 
of purity than fine soap or many food products. 

-Toncan Culverts are strong, elastic and durable. In 
their longer dife is a real saving that is many times greater 
than their original cost. 

Write to us about Toncan Culverts or to any one of the 
manufacturers listed on the left. 


UNITED ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION, CANTON, OHIO 


METAL 
Commercially pure iron alloyed 
with copper to obtain the great- 


est possible resistance to rust 
and corrosion. 


U-LOY 
STEELS 
Special analysis and alloy steels 


made to your specifications or 
ours for any required purpose. 


THIS IRON WILL ENDURE 


MADE BY THE OLDEST AND LARGEST PRODUCERS OF HIGH-GRADE ALLOY STEEL 


LOY STEEL CORPORATION 


All sheet metal work is Toncan in 
dormitory of New Hampshire Col- 
lege. Architect: E. T. Huddleston, 
Prof. of Architecture at the College. 


This sign is enameled on Toncan 
by Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa. They use Ton- 
can for enameled signs, stove and 
refrigerator parts, drain boards, etc. 


ICE CREAM 
“Toy Cream OF Quality’ 
wae 


Toncan Metal is used in the body 
of this commercial truck which 
carries ice, salt and ice cream. 
Toncan resists corrosion and rust 
in truck bodies. 
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_a slogan for 


ICE CREAM 


$ —to typify its purity and food value 


e Can you think of a slogan, not more than six (6) 
$ words, easily said and remembered, toexpress the purity, 
goodness and food value of ICE CREAM; a phrase that 


2 conveys its year ‘round ee as a delicious delicacy as 


well as a nutritious, healthful food. 


$ The National Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers 
will give $1,000.00 in cash to the person who submits 
$ the best slogan. 
$ Read the rules of the contest carefully and ACT 
$ IMMEDIATELY! The $1,000.00 prize may be yours 
in return for very little time or effort expended. 
Who is giving the Prize? 
The National Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers is com- 
posed of nearly 3,000 members whose plants aré located in all 
parts of the United States and Canada, and whose purpose 
it is to foster and maintain the highest standards of quality 
and purity in the making of ICE CREAM. 


Today this important industry represents an investment 
of over $250,000,000 with an annual production of 
$ over 300,000,000 gallons. In your own community, 
$ there are makers who supply you with rich, pure, 
wholesome ice cream. Surely they me- 
rit your confidence and your 
patronage. 


$ 


% 
es 
AS 


a 
» 


“National Association of 
Ice Cream Manufacturers 


SLOGAN CONTEST HEADQUARTERS, 235 ELM STREET. BUFFALO. N.Y. 


The Association reserves the right to register any Slogan submitted. 


THE SATURDAY 


Contest is open to every 
man, woman and child in the 
United States and Canada. 


Contestants may submit as 
many slogans as they wish, but 
each must be clearly written in 
ink (or typed) on separate 
sheets of paper. Each sheet 
must contain contestant’s 
name and address. 


No slogan can be longer 
than six (6) words. 


A letter, not longer than 25 
words, must accompany each 
slogan submitted, explaining 
its use and application. 


This explanation will be con- 
sidered a part of the slogan by 
the judges in determining the 
winner. 


Contest closes May 3ist, 
1924. Slogans received post- 
marked later than May 31st, 
1924, will be declared void. 


Prize will be awarded by 
competent judges; in case two 
or more contestants submit the 
winning slogan, the full 
amount of the prize will be 
given to each. 


Mail all slogans to address 
stated at left. 


Luqqage Neatly 


& 
Be 


ches stylish, disappearing carry-all holds a running- 
board-full of grips, golf bags, sporting equipment, 
salesmen’s sample cases, bundles, etc. When not in use, 


it folds down out of sight—a neat, inch-wide strip, flush 
with running-board. GRIP RACK bolts permanently in 
place—cannot rattle. Never loose or lost. Useful the 
year round. Finished in velvety black enamel, baked-on. 


Ask your dealer about GRIP RACK, or write ns 
for handsome Booklet A. 


MILWAUKEE MOTOR PRODUCTS, Inc., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Don’t accept 
cheap, strap- 
tron imitations. 

ere is onlyone 
GRIP RACK— 
the Milwaukee. 
Look for the 
name on the 
brass plate. 


GRIP RACK 


Three sizes, to fit all cars, $5, $6, $7 (higher in Canada) 
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(Continued from Page 166) 
the rumpus about? Evidently he had 
ditched Helen—which was a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished—but how, and 
why? 

Why had the Claypools gone away in their 
trunks? His scrambled faculties couldn’t 
make things gee. 

““Ma—was it the throw-away? I ain’t 
seen it yet. Got one handy?” 

For answer she gave him a long pink bill. 
At the top of it was a very conservative an- 
nouncement: 

Mr. Harvey CLAYPOOL, although a new 
resident of Huntsboro, has defrayed for this 
circular on behalf of the Missionary Fund, hop- 
ing that when the time comes all loyal citizens, 
including the outlying suburbs, will value his 
public-spiritedness towards Huntsboro, the 
garden spot of New England. 


There ensued two feet of miscellaneous 
ballyhoo, composed by himself, Mamie 
Vance and the Reverend Hickey. 
glanced at the bottom, for Helen’s poem, 


| but no poem was present. On the contrary, 


the dodger was completed by many lines of 
close-set prose. He attempted to collect 
his thoughts, but it was several seconds 
before he could get a quorum. Then, ab- 
ruptly he began to laugh, and laughed until 
he strangled and the bed squeaked. Helen 
had obviously given him the wrong carbon, 
and the new compositor had obeyed orders. 
The throw-away had littered seven town- 
ships before Claypool had had his breakfast. 
And now at last he comprehended Helen’s 
guilty secret, and why the Sovereign Chain 
folks had been stalling, and what his mother 
had been talking about. 


Dear Joe: Well Joe I owed you a letter since 
Judas was in kilts. Well Joe I sold out my 
Modern Drug in Holyoke in January and come 
here having a option on a Sovereign Chain 
agency up to Aug.1. Well Joe this is a burg of 
nit-wits, if all their brains was put in a teacup it 
would look like a flyspeck but there is money 
here for anybody knows the ropes, so have de- 
cided to buy out Amidon’s drug store and open 
up with the Sov. line. There is only one compe- 
tition which is McEwen’s but I will undercut 
them 15 percent. 

I have snooped around Joe, and got the lay of 
the land and will open up with a big pull. The 
Mayer is Doc Schweinfelder who hasn’t got the 
sense of a circus munky but I have salved him 
so I guess I will swing his trade all right. Ed 
Lougee and Rufe Swan are 2 selectmen that 
pray like the devil Sunday but get tight in the 
engine-house once in every so often, so I guess 
T eanrun a little rum in here without no trouble. 
The other 2 selectmen are Woodbury Vance and 
Tim Springer, and Vance is under his wife’s 
thum so I am makeing a dead set at her and 


| that’s that, and Springer owns the paper, and 


owes money right and left, so if I flap a $100 
bill at him for ads I guess I can get me about 
5 miles of free reading notices. 

And also, Joe, I am starting out with good 
polities by fakeing a big interest in civical af- 
fairs such as paying for a handbill for the church 
fair and all that guff when the other stores only 
put up some shoddy mdse. They all guess I am 
liveing off my income Joe but in about 6 weeks 
I will be liveing off theirs. Amidon will sell dirt 
cheap because he has got lots of debts around 
and will take my coin and skip out leaveing 
them to wistle for their money about July 10. 
Then I will milk Huntsboro and I bet with my 
smartness I am a selectman myself inside 5 
years. But I have got to turn Baptist, there 
being more Baptists than any other religion, 
even if Hickey the dominie is the last word in 
natural gas. Still in these tanktowns you got to 
use the good old bunk, and that is my speciality 
if nothing else. So I will clean up. 

So no more at present Joe, from yours frater- 
nally e HH. ©. 


‘But, Floyd,” inquired his mother fondly, 
“how’d you ever ferret it all out? How’d 
you ever fix it to foil him so neat with his 
own words? How’d you get your clutches 


| on that letter? How’d you keep it so hid 


from your pa? Why, you’re the town talk 
from Nob Hill to Hardscrabble!”’ 
The Bawby Ephalunt exhaled prodi- 


giously. 
“Wait up! Pa’s in New York?” 


He: 


April yf 


“Yes, He took some of them.ads w 


‘him and waltzed right down there to 


that agency.” 

“The Claypools have went?” 

“Well, I should guess! Folks was so 
asperated they was lookin’ for him yw 
buggy whips.” 4 

The Bawby Ephalunt was one vast s 
stantial smile. 

“Has Edner got back yet?” 

“Edner Swan? Why, yes. She eo 
yest’day.’”” The Bawby Ephalunt sank ; 
his pillows. 

“Ma, you send over and tell Edner | 
seein’ her to the kermis tomorrer nigh 
“But, Floyd, you’re sick!” j 

““Ma,” said the Bawby Ephalunt ¢| 
cally, ‘‘I’d see Edner Swan to that th 
kermis even if I was stone dead! And ah; 
the rest of it, I and pa, we’re partners—| 
didn’t I always admit the strong hoss of | 
team was me?” . 


The kermis was in full blast. 
Hall, a veritable fairyland of tricolc 
ing, Japanese lanterns, and enouw 
embellishments to suggest an expl 
cheesecloth factory, was fairly boili 
the cream of Huntsboro and sub 
ciety. Twenty-seven booths were | 
half denuded of merchandise, and ele) 
children had already eaten too much } 
corn and been removed. The fortunet | 
having the advantage of knowing all clie 
at sight, was doing tremendous executi 
and the Royal Ringtailed Gyasticutus || 
caused twenty-two dollars in pr Si 
innumerable cases of hysteria. a 

In a secluded corner Floyd McHw 
with Edna Swan—who had been 
authentic affinity—and watched the 
doscope of fashion. His skull was bel 
with a cotton bandage; his crutch was 
his side. > a 

“Floyd, why didn’t they dance?” 

“Reveren’ Hickey wouldn’t stand fo) 
-It’s for religious purposes.”’ ’, 

“Oh, Floyd! I’d give a thousand dol j 
for a dance!” Be 

“Well, let’s.” os 

‘“Why—where?”’ ‘= bi 

He winked sagely. ee 

“Over to your house. You got a phi: 
graph, ain’t you?” =a 

“But, Floyd! With your leg all b 


up q 
“Say, Edner,” said Floyd confident: : 
“that leg ain’t had the slightest thing 
o’ kilter with it since last week. Absolut | 
I’m only restin’, like my Goliath or 
said.” a 
“But, Floyd 4 
“The Golden Key to Perfect Manne} 
he continued, ‘‘says where you ¢| 
shimmy, you can’t squeeze, you can’ { 
nothin’! That’s why I didn’t let on mj 
was cured. What was the use?” _ 
“But I don’t quite gather what | 
mean, Floyd.” , a | 
The Bawby Ephalunt’s grin was 4 0! 
nir of the desolate era which had so rect \ 
terminated. | 
“Never you mind, Edner. Let it §F 
Le’s we round up two more conve!!! 
couples, and go on over to your shack, !! 
open us up a can of jazz.” . 
Outside, in the darkness he sudc! 
kissed her. } 
“Quit that, you old sheik!” said J 
happily. | 
The Bawby Ephalunt put his arm ar ! 
her until she gasped. | 
“Edner,” he said, “you're all 1! 
whether you know it or not. And M# 
Dugald Van Sittart’s all wrong. Sh). 
prune. Edner, tell me just one thing! 
you ever do any poetry?” | 
“Why, no, Floyd. Why should I?’| 
The Bawby Ephalunt breathed de} 
“Edner, so much the better for all) 
cerned. Put your face up here. inin!|" 
a bat?” 


:<es Cameron like pizen. There’s bound to 
erouble, cap’n. Mark my‘words. Dick’s 
. ue-blue American, and he’s got a soft 
vert.” 

*B runs liquor,” Crowder muttered, 
yeking away. 

‘A good American,” the old lady pro- 
icnced, ‘“‘is one who obeys the laws of his 
.ontry—so long as they’re sensible. You 
yeer go upstairs to bed, cap’n.” 

I—got a bit of job to do yet, Auntie,” 
Swder whined, and rejoined the figure 
hi waited for him under the trees at the 
re. 

t the doorway of the Shantung Chop 
ty Parlor, Captain Jimmy received the 
irl installment of pay for his job. Cam- 
sy) lurched into the restaurant ahead of 
ai. The white-clad waiter stepped defer- 
wally aside and, as they passed, withdrew 
vvaands from his flowing sleeves and with 
, ift movement thrust one of them into 
Jiwder’s pocket. The bulk of the bill roll 
hi Captain Jimmy’s assurance-seeking 
mers encountered there comforted and 
ered him. ; 

Roight-o,”’ he muttered. ‘‘Everythink! 
“sw “is ruddy cook syle for Miami this 
101, meself.”’ 

i Cheng Yang’s narrow eyes closed and 
ypied again. He gave no further sign of 
aisfaction. 

/E wants 
seapted. 
ameron had slumped into one of the 
vii-and-wood chairs before a table. Cap- 
ai Jimmy joined him, and Li Cheng Yang, 
slek faced and noiseless, placed bottle and 
rlases between them. Then he moved 


liquor,’ Cap’n Jimmy 


‘wy and began polishing the other table . 


Oy. 

‘Funny fellers, Chinks,’’ Captain Jimmy 
mixered, wiping his mouth on the back 
yf 's hand. j 

(ameron rubbed the silky yellow hair 
ibire the dark blotch on his jaw with a 
nihless smile. 

Sometimes,” he purred. ‘‘ Very!” s 

o you know that man?” the propri- 
ta of the Shantung Chop Suey Parlor 
nuwered to his employe, under pretense of 
uprintending his work. } 
“tis the first time I have beheld him,” 
héther answered. : 

*t is,” the proprietor sputtered with re- 
reseed excitement—‘“‘it is the devil Cam- 
ro of the schooner Congo. May fiends 
sulhim to bits, shred by shred!” ; 

I Cheng Yang continued to polish table 
Op 
© have heard,” his informant went on, 
‘tht he carries countrymen of ours from 
Suh to America. Once, so men say, when 
raped by a ship of war he had twelve of 
suriace aboard. These, it is told, he slew 
mcdropped into the sea so that none on 
pie of war saw the deed. Thus, he 
yer free again.” 

IL Cheng Yang shook out his cloth and 
itteked the next table. ; 

““welve men slain by him,” the propri- 
toinsisted; ‘‘orsoitissaid. Whoknows?” 
_LCheng Yang polished industriously. 

“ know,” he answered, not raising his 
ea, from his work; ‘‘one of the twelve 
yasny august father.” : 

‘Vell,’ Captain Jimmy proposed, lift- 
ngiis glass, “’ere’s a swift v’yage to ye, 
ap. Sylin’ tomorrer, ain’t ye?”’ ‘ 

Gmeron had caught a fly with a swift 

novwment of a puffy hand and was dis- 
nerbering it abstractedly as one might 
jullhe petals from a daisy. 
“need a cook,” he muttered, lifting his 
yaleeyes and letting the wingless, legless 
hin drop to the table. “My old cook gets 
1ur' I ship another and he runs off three 
laylater. Know a good cook that: wants 
i beth?’ 

“nly cooks I know,’’ Crowder giggled 
eryusly, “is Auntie—ye cawn’t ship ’er— 
ndhe Chinks ’ere. Long v’yage, cap’n?”’ 

“quor to Halifax,” Cameron replied 
riey, with a bleak smile. Halifax on a 
‘umrunner’s clearance paper means prac- 
a any port in the North Atlantic. 

“liquor,’”’ Crowder ruminated. ‘“‘A new 
* ap’n. I thort your gyme was yellow 
ar 

e contortion that passed over Cam- 
rors face checked Captain Jimmy. The 
ullblue eyes seemed to bulge as they 

Ti over Crowder’s head. The disfigured 
aceecame pasty. 
~ “Yell, no offense,’ Captain Jimmy said 
asty, raising his glass. ‘‘’Ere’s to fair 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


winds. W’y not try a Chink cook, cap’n?”’ 
The intensity of Cameron’s stare drew his 
companion’s eyes in the same direction. In 
the door stood Dick McGraw, his rawboned 
frame outlined against the darkness. He 
crouched a little as he spoke. 

“Get out of the way, Crowder.” And as 
Captain Jimmy obeyed with froglike alac- 
rity he continued thickly, ‘“‘ We'll finish this 
now, Cormorant.” 

His gun covered Cameron before the 
man could move. 

“Draw—or ‘pray,’ McGraw suggested 
with a wolfish grin. He did not hear the 
pad of felt-soled shoes across the room, nor 
see a white-clad figure approaching. Some- 
thing smote his wrist with a clatter. His 
pistol dropped to the floor and he bent over 
in agony, clutching his arm. 

“Stand aside!’”’ Cameron hissed to Li 
Cheng Yang, rising and reaching for his hip 
pocket. 

The waiter did not obey. Instead he 
gave McGraw a sudden violent push. The 
bootlegger slipped, waved his arms wildly 
and fell outward into the darkness. Li 
slammed the door. Breathing hard but 
otherwise impassive, he picked up the pistol 
and the heavy abacus with which he had 
struck the weapon down, and laid them 
both on the table. 

“Allee gone,” he announced solemnly. 

Cameron stared at him a moment, mouth 
open. 

“Come here,” he ordered at length with 
a jerk of his head. 

Half an hour later, when the white men 
had departed, Li Cheng Yang spoke in his 
own tongue to the proprietor. 

 AMneys vsyeMlie” 

But the electric lights that should have 
been extinguished an hour before, con- 
tinued to waste current prodigally while 
the proprietor stared, and finally found his 
tongue. 

“He came to kill this man,” he said 
slowly. 

“The gods often expedite the plans of 
the superior man,”’ Li Cheng Yang replied 
with the faintest trace of a smile. ‘So it 
was tonight.” 

“He slew your honorable father,” the 
a persisted, “‘and yet you saved his 
i e ! 9 . 

“Tt is only the truly virtuous who can 
love or can hate,’’’ Li Cheng Yang quoted. 
“T sail with this man tomorrow to offer the 
customary sacrifices that the eldest son 
must make upon the grave of his august 
father.” 

“T do not understand,” the proprietor 
said helplessly. “‘You save and then enter 
the service of the man who slew your honor- 
able parent.” 

Li Cheng Yang hesitated a moment. 
Then he intoned something with a vigor 
and austerity in his voice that awed the 
other though he did not understand. 


” 


‘So said the Great Sage,” Li explained. 


“Tt means,” he added, translating the 
classic Wén-li into the Kwangtung dialect, 
««There are three thousand offenses against 
which the five punishments are directed. 
There is none of them greater than to be 
unfilial.’”’ 

Long residence in the Occident had bred 
in the proprietor an un-Chinese curiosity. 
He hesitated and was driven by this to 
further speech. 

“Who may know,” he objected, ‘‘ where 
the body of your honorable father lies?” 

“The sea,”’ Li Cheng Yang replied softly, 
‘is his grave, and over the grave of a sire 
his eldest son or that son’s offspring must 
make the ritualistic offerings with fire ere 
the spirit of the departed may begin the 
seven-day journey to Paradise. So the ex- 
cellent ceremonies decree.” 

He pulled his hands from his flowing 
sleeves and made a swift sign that the 
proprietor answered. : 

“The orchid withers,’ Li chanted. 

“But the bamboo shoot sprouts in the 
clearing,” his fellow tong member responded 
almost automatically. 

“By the oath we twain have taken,” Li 
Cheng Yang commanded, “veil all this 
night in forgetfulness.” 

He shuffled from the room. The res- 
taurant owner bowed humbly as he passed. 

After a time the proprietor extinguished 
the lights and crept upstairs. In his little 
chamber beneath the eaves Li packed his 
straw hand bag with his few belongings. He 
placed this by the door, set the teakwood 
chest beside it, rubbed its sleek surface with 
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Patented Shank 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


© She F 


LORSHEIM 
FEE TINE 
ARCH 


A shoe with the style of a 
regular FrorsHeim, plus 
Feeture Arch construction. 
Rigid under the arch when 
your weight bears down, 
yet flexible when walking. 


Gives added comfort to every foot 
and particularly to the foot with 
a strained or weakened arch. 


Combination No. 14 ~ Style AC-144 


$11 


Tue FLorsHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
Manufacturers > CHICAGO 


From “Old Boat” to “My Car” 


That’s what acoat of KWICK- 
WORK does. 

Two hours with a brush and 
afew more to dry,—is enough 
to put a hard, glossy “F.O.B. 
Detroit’ luster on the shab- 
biest “Old Boat.” You'll be 
proud to climb behind the 
wheel, and drive “My Car.” 


TRADE MARK 


AUTO 


REG. U.S. P&H 


4 
100% Koverflor, th & 
C) , the k 
ENAMEL ,..«2 S820) 
Ano” Satinette, the 5 
SS 


--" taining samples of Kwickwork colors, 


jes 


“Name and Address 4 


KWICKWORK keeps up ap- 

pearances. It preserves and 
lengthens the life of all ex- E 
posed parts. j 


Ask your paint and varnish dealer about 
KWICKWORK. Send the coupon. 
STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
San Francisco, Grand Rapids 
STANDARD VARNISH CO. of Illinois 


_ 2600 Federal St., Chicago 
Licensee and Western Manufacturer 


Ey 

. OFF. Bor . 
ee F 

= = 

of FF CHECK | 

wen other Standard © 

con® __ Varnish products on | 


which you want information 


Elastica 
| Varnishes L] q 


_--* Please send me the Kwickwork Book, con- | 


cl?” china-like enamel 


AA UE Eun LISS, 
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UNNY thing about women- 

folk. When they put us on one 
of those round-the-house carpenter 
jobs, they not only tell us we’ve got 
to do it but they look at us in a way 
that says we can’t! 


Let’s get together on this thing,men! 
We can’t doa regular job when we 
use a can-opener for a screw-driver 
and a bread-knife for a saw. We’ve 
got to have too/s —good tools. 


Let’s show ’em. Begin to assemble 
your complete tool outfit with a Si- 
monds Hand Saw,a Simonds Hack 
Saw and a Simonds File. Then 
you'll have too/s— tools that were 
famed for their cutting qualities be- 
fore most of us cut our baby teeth. 


There is a Simonds Saw, File or 
Machine Knife for every cutting 
purpose—for steel, wood, paper, ice, 
leather, cork, rags—produced, from 
raw material to finished product, in 
Simonds plants where its quality is 
certified. But to get the genuine, 
you must say SILMONDS. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
“The Saw Makers” Established 1832 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


CWhen Mother issues 
specifications for a job 
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AEG US PAT OFF TGP CO 


Osteo-Tarsal 


FLEXATOR UNLOCKED SHANK 
(PATENTED) 


Guides the foot Correctly 


THIS TRADE MARK 
ARCH-FORM YOUR GUARANTEE 


RUBBER HEEL 


BALANCED 3-POINT BEARING 


FULL TREAD BALL fampe roe Room) 


Correct Walking Shoes 
are Indispensable! 


For women’s activities indoors and 
out—for street or sport, for home or 
business, there is a correct OstTEo- 
TARSAL model in oxford or strap 
styles for every type of foot—a shoe 
that promotes foot-health and com- 
fort, and stamped with the trade mark 

z : and other features illustrated. 
as your assurance of satisfaction. Approved by ¥. w.c. A. 


Your dealer’s address, with illustrated brochure of 
Queen Quality styles, sent on request. 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, Makers 


89 Bickrorp Street, BOSTON (20), MAssAcHUSETTS 


“Arch Relief” 


Shape 


An Osreo-Tarsat walking oxford of 
finest Black ‘“‘Shoe-Soap” Kid, with 
welt sole, “Arch Form” rubber heel, 
Flexator Unlocked Shank (Patented) 


DIAGRAM SHOWING 
CONSTRUCTION OF 


FLEXATOR UNLOCKED 
SHANK (PATENTED) 
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| eron snarled. ““H 


good man now, John. 
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a gesture that was half caress, kindled in- 
cense sticks in the vases flanking the bril- 
liant idol, and blew out the candle. 

Gradually the glowing tips of the joss 
sticks dissolved the darkness about the fe- 
rocious face of the image. The eldest son of 
the house of Li crouched before the make- 
shift altar. Once he spoke aloud. 

“Great sacrifices,’ he murmured, ‘oh, 
honorable father, shall I, your unworthy 
son, perform over your place of burial. The 
sea shall hold you no longer, and slaves 
shall lighten your journey if the gods be 
propitious and I am permitted to fulfill the 
ceremonies.” 

The smoke of incense crept, in fluent 
threads of shadow, across the faintly glow- 
ing face of the image of Kwan ti, god of 
wrath and vengeance. 


Surges rioting on the harbor bar shoul- 
dered and buffeted the three-masted 
schooner Congo as her auxiliary engine 
kicked her black length through their 
tumult. From her wheel Cormorant Cam- 
eron shrilled commands to the dingy crew 
that lurched about her waist. Over her 
swinging stern a great red hotel and the 
white admonishing finger of a lighthouse 
kept guard over the low roofs of Nassau, 
running down to water that held all the 
hues of a turquoise matrix. Spray spouted 
from beneath the forefoot, stumbling out- 
ward into the strong blue of the Spanish 
Main, and the westering sun flashed rain- 
bows through their gusts. 

On the table in the Congo’s galley Li 
Cheng Yang’s straw hand bag and the teak- 
wood cabinet waltzed together and then 
stampeded toward the edge. The Chinese 
let the hand bag fall, but clutched the box 
to his breast. The schooner’s mate, a dark 
youth with the eyes of a savage beaten dog 
and a livid scar running from lip corner to 
his matted hair, showed his teeth in a 
wolfish smile. 

“Stow that somewhere if you don’t want 
it smashed,’ he suggested. “One thing 
more, John. You know how to use gasoline 
stove? Good. Only look!” He laid a dirty 
hand upon the pressure pump. “‘ Work this 
too much, use match—phoooo! Set whole 
damn foc’sle afire. Last cook, he did that. 
Captain whale hell out of him.” 

The Congo, having crossed the shoal, 
abandoned her drunken behavior and now 
swung up and down in solemn cadences. 
From the deck men shouted in unison. The 
tramp of the gasoline engine ceased; blocks 
creaked and rattled, followed by the dry 
thunder of unfurling sail. 

The floor of the galley canted a little and 
remained aslant. 

“We go Ha’fax, eh?” the new cook pro- 
pounded blandly, setting his teakwood 
chest carefully in a corner. 

“Oh, sure,” the mate replied with a leer. 
“Always Halifax or Tampico. We run 
maybe two days if this wind holds, to little 
key. Lie there till dark night. Take liquor 
into Florida. You savvy? Captain very 
No run Chinks any 
more. He scared,’’ he added venomously. 

“No savvy run Chinks,’”’ Li answered, 
working the plunger at the stove’s side up 
and down deftly and lighting a burner. 

“You know gas stoves anyhow,” the 
mate approved. 

“No savvy run Chinks,”’ Li reiterated. 

“Like hell you no savvy,” the other re- 
torted. “‘I’ll bet you were yellow cates 


, yourself. You been to America, John? 


thought so.” 
He laughed evilly, pulled up his belt and 


| slouched away. 


The wind came up as the sun went down 


_ behind the Berry Islands, squatting on 
| their pedestals of foam. The schooner, deep 


laden, complained each time her topmasts 
raked across the stars. She cried out with 
voices innumerable, groaned and wailed 


| and yammered until it seemed as though 


her hold contained, not burlap-wrapped 
packages, six bottles to the parcel, but a 
dolorous yellow cargo. 

Some such uneasy thought must have 
been in the mind of Cormorant Cameron, 
who, stumbling along the companionway in 
the darkness, lit a match before his cabin 
door and raised a yellow face out of the 
darkness. The gasp he gave was almost a 
scream.’ He dropped the match and strug- 
gled to draw his gun. 

Li Cheng Yang’s voice spoke out of the 
blackness. 

. Font. it deplored. “TI just fix cappen’s 
ed.” 

“Get forrard, you damn Chink,’’ Cam- 
€ ere, wait a moment. I[’ll 
jolly well see ” The second match 


bf 
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flared up: The tumbled clothes in Came 
on’s bunk had been smoothed out, the p 
low patted into shape. “‘All right,” | 
grumbled, bending over his lamp. “On 
I’ll do my own housework. Get forrard ay 
stay there.” 

He did not notice in the after effects 
his fright that Li Cheng Yang stooped b 
fore padding away and carried a box und 
one arm when he went. Hands still trey 
bling, Cameron poured himself a stiff driy 
of Scotch, refilled his glass after Di 
down the liquor, and sat on his bunk’s edg 
‘sipping it slowly. Twice as he mused, pg 
blue eyes fixed on the lamp, he frowned aj 
scratched his leg. foe (| 

In the forecastle a Bahaman neg; 
blackest member of Cameron’s mong 
crew, sat up in bed and demanded thir 
“Vat you do dere, mon?” | 

The lid of the teakwood box clacked sh 
before Li turned away from the bunk oy 
which he had been bending. ‘ee 

ay ey tired,” he beamed. “TI go tobe 
e ” 


“Dom, mon,” 
“ye don’t sleep ’ere.” 

“Here?” Li queried amiably, mo 
another bunk. 

“Oh, get aht,” another voice chi 
“You sleep in the galley, ye damned 
Where’s your eyes that ye didn’t 
bunk? ’Op it now, blawst yer.” 

Outside the circle of light cast 
lamp overhead, Li Cheng Yang pai 
fore departing, turned his teakwoo 
over, so that the cover hung ope 
patted the bottom as if to make 
all its contents had been expelled. 

He did not go at once to bed. I 
tacked across the lurching deck to 1 
The side of the schooner, as she heele 
fell away beneath him. Above, gtai 
through hurrying clouds. Below, 
companion blackness, clouds of foam 
past in which green fire of the tro 
kindled and blazed and died. Non 
crew marked the figure clinging to t 
his white jacket and trousers ball 
the wind. None would have unde 
the words he spoke to the lumino 


scrutinized its interior carefully. 
cloth lining bore only a single gray §| 
This Li prodded gently with a finger 
It did not stir. Then, delicately, b 
thumb and forefinger, he plucked th 
louse from the cloth and dropped it 
floor. ; 
Elsewhere on the schooner that 
men scratched and complained in t 
slumber. Li Cheng Yang slept like a we 
child. | 
They raised the Great Isaac’s light, bli 
ing palely in the gray light of advane 
day. A little later Cameron altered } 
Congo’s course. She slanted south tow | 
the Florida reefs with the wind behind! 
The increase in her speed, the decreast | 
her roll brought no joy to the dour ¢; 
pany of all shades, from sooty black) 
yellow-fingered almost-white, who gathe} 
about the breakfast kids in the forecas) 
Men cursed and wriggled uneasily. T 
dropped spoons or cups to clutch franti¢ 
at themselves where, for an instant, S0 | 
thing had burned like a coal and now ite} 
maddeningly. | 
One seaman alone laughed. He w} 
drew an exploratory hand from his ba} 
and held up his captive triumphantly | 
tween pinched fingers. { 
“I told ye!” he exulted. “The 1 
nothin’. It’s cooties. ’Ere’s one of 
little cheps.”’ i :. | 
“Dat dom Chaneyman’s de bringer, | 
ox-eyed Barbadian said ponderously. | 
“Tf this wind ’olds we'll raise Black } 
before tomorrer noon,”’ another snicke} 
“T say we tell the captain to leave 
Chink there with ’is friends.” 4 
“A snarl was the only response to his | 
Most of the breakfasters were scrate! 
with the agonized grins of flea-chasing 4) 
At noon Cameron returned to the }) 
from a visit to the galley and approat; 
the mate. ae 
“Nothing,’”’ he said as he relieved! 
subordinate. “I made the swine strip} 


[ 
| 


} 


The crew is beginning to grouse. 
“No,” the mate answered with a m} 
less grin, picking up a bucket and cc} 
rope. “I’m going to see what water’ll 

(Continued on Page 172) — } 
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UT in the Panhandle of Idaho, 

fifteen hundred miles beyond the 
present lumber camps of Minnesota, 
there is another great resource of vir- 
gin White Pine —as true White Pine 
as ever grew. 


* There is enough of it—this genuine 
White Pine—in these two states, to 
care for all the legitimate require- 
ments of industry for years 
to come. 


White Pine is still the 
finest wood in the world for 
pattern making and similar 
uses which call for a close- 
grained, soft, easy working 
wood of lasting quality. 


But not all the lumber 
sold as White Pine is genu- 
ine White Pine, by any 
means. 


So Weyerhaeuser brands 
every piece of true White 
Pine with the species mark, 
“‘Genuine White Pine,” and 
with the Weyerhaeuser 
trade mark. 


The Weyerhaeuser mills are today 
the greatest producers of White Pine 
in America. 


To bring these resources of genuine 
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White Pine to your door is the work 
of the Weyerhaeuser organization, 
your local Weyerhaeuser dealer—and 
in particular of the Weyerhaeuser 
Service Man. 


Through the Weyerhaeuser Ser- 
vice Man the responsibility of Weyer- 
haeuser is carried right through to 
the user of White Pine and to his 


Rs 


It is apparent from this illustration of a White Pine pattern for a double 
side frame of an electric hoist that pattern making requires a high degree 
of skill and precision. It is an art closely allied to wood carving, and calls * OK . * 
for a soft, even-textured wood that will not warp or twist. That is why White 
Pine has for generations been the preferred wood for pattern making. 


lumber dealer. 

The Weyerhaeuser Service Man is 
a Specialist in woods. 

His job is to help users of genuine 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA. 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber 
for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the 
species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 
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Ml lly! 


White Pine select the particular 
grades their work requires. 

Then to see that they get it—the 
kind they want, when they want it— 
either through a local dealer or in car- 


_ load shipments from the mill. 


The Weyerhaeuser business today 
is a specialist lumber service—personal 
all the way through. 


Practical help to the pat- 
tern maker is only one of 
the ways in which this ser- 

_ vice has developed. 


Another service is to sup- 
ply lumber for crating—and 
a specialized crating service 
that is saving shippers many 
thousands of dollars in crate 
costs, shipping weights and 
damage claims each year. 


Also great: timbers of 
Douglas Fir for factory and 
warehouse construction. 


The Weyerhaeuser Ser- 
vice Man is now planning 
his engagements ahead. We 
should appreciate early correspon- 
dence from manufacturers and lum- 
ber merchants who wish to have this 
Weyerhaeuser personal attention. 


‘Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with 


branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and 2694 University Ave., St. Paui; and with 


representatives throughout the country. 
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Bringing to your door unfailing 
resources of Genuine White Pine 
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Yawning shoes mean tired feet ee 


Your feet don’t get tired in Walk-Overs, because 
Walk-Overs don’t yawn and gape at the ankle. That’s 
because of the Walk-Over heel fit that grips com- 
fortably at the sides instead of at the back. That’s 
because you find, among the great variety of 
Walk-Over shapes, the one model that fits you 
exactly and comfortably, in the style you want. 
Shoes that fit don’t tire your feet. Walk-Overs fit. 
GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, CAMPELLO, BROCKTON, MASS. 


$7 $890 $10 | 


Walk-Over 


SHOES for MenandWomen_ : 
What Comfortbovers Say No.488 


Above are shown 
five Walk-Over 
sole shapes from 
a total of more 
than 100. Your 
exact fit is among 
the many Walk- 
Over models. 


Entire contents 
© 1924, G.E. K. Co. 


345,000 Miles 


10 Times-~ 
from coast 
to coast 


There are thousands of 
such letters in our files 


“ HAVE driven my touring car over 35,000 miles on 
one set of Hoo-Dyes and have had them serviced 


SAFETY only once in that time. 
The Hoo-Dye means 
safety as wellas comfort. 
By transmitting every 
axle movement directly 
to the hydrauliccushions 
through a double-acting 
connecting-rod, by ab- 
sorbing both recoil and 
compression, these shock 
absorbers eliminate side- 
sway and keep the wheels 
on the road no matter 
how quickly the brakes 
are applied. The Hoo- 
Dye hydraulic control 
brings to motorists a 
marvelous sense of secu- 
rity combined with su- 
preme riding comfort. 


to give me less trouble than these shocks have. I have 
used cars equipped with other makes of shock absorb- 
ers, but from now on I intend to use nothing but 
Hoo-Dyes as I firmly believe that they are the most 
practical, comfort-bringing shock absorbers made.” 


From a well-known California business man. 
Name and address on request. 


Because of their cushioned comfort, Hoo-Dye Hydraulic 
Shock Absorbers permit even the most delicate passenger 
to ride long distances without fatigue. 


But also for the short spin, the quick trip to the country 
and back, an afternoon’s shopping on finest pavements, 
Hoo-Dyes are bringing to motorists everywhere a hereto- 
fore unrealized comfort. For there is no car so finely made 
or so beautifully balanced that it does not need the gentle 
restraining hand that Hoo-Dye alone can lend. " 


THE HOUDAILLE COMPANY, 1416 West Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manufactured by Houde Eng. Corp. 


HOO-DYIE 


Double-Acting Hydraulic Shock Absorber 


“T would certainly not ask for any piece of machinery 
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(Continued from Page 170) 

“Tf I find the filthy devil who brought 
these hellish things aboard,’’ Cameron 
muttered, raking his ribs savagely, ‘I'll de- 
louse him. I’ll flay him in half-inch strips. 
T’ll _ 

The mate cast the bucket overside. As 
the rope grew taut he let go and clapped a 
hand to the nape of his neck. The coil 
slipped across the rail like a fleeing snake. 

The birthmark was almost obscured by 
the wrathful purple of Cameron’s face. 
The discomfort and thwarted anger of the 
morning at last found outlet. They squirted 
from him in a falsetto stream of curses. The 
mate stood, the grin on his face blank and 
deathlike. Once he snarled as a harried 
trained animal grimaces, and his hand 
strayed toward the long sheath knife on his 
hip. Then, while his captain still screamed 
at him, he plunged through the companion- 
way into his own cabin. From a battered 
cabinet he exhumed a bottle and glass and 
drank sullenly and steadily, in defiance of 
the law of the Congo, enforced by her 
commander. ; 

“Oh, there’s a fearsome tide rip at Black 
Key,’ he confided hoarsely, an hour or so 
later. He clung to the door jamb of the 
galley, swaying more than the pitch of the 
schooner warranted. His bloodshot eyes 
were restless and there was a vindictive 
twist to his lips. Li Cheng Yang in a soiled 
suit of white pottered about in front of the 
gasoline stove, where pots were bubbling. 

“Tt comes in through the reefs like it was 
pouring in through a funnel,” the mate re- 
sumed, “‘smooth and dark and fast. You 
got to havé good anchors to stay on the 
bottom there when the tide and the Gulf 
Stream is pullin’ together.”’ 

“We go there?’”’ Li ventured. 

“T told you that already,” the mate re- 
plied with a hiccup. His eyes narrowed 
cunningly. “If I was a Chink,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I’d be afraid to go there. That’s 
Cormorant’s hangout. Key is high enough 
to hide a schooner behind, and it’s near 
the Florida coast. Chinks have been there 
before. If I told what I knew I could hang 
that pop-eyed devil higher than Haman.” 
He dropped his voice still lower and thrust 
his head in the door. ‘‘Once,’’ he hissed, 
““we was layin’ there with yellow cargo 
aboard ——”’ He was aware all at once 
that the slant eyes of Li Cheng Yang were 
looking directly over his shoulder. He 
turned and met Cameron’s eyes, hard and 
shallow as bits of pottery. 

The mate’s snarl held more of terror than 
anger. There was a knife in his hand, but 
Cameron had gripped his wrist, and pinned 
his other arm to his side. Slowly the bulk 
of the captain forced his slender adversary 
back into the galley. 

Chin buried in the writhing captive’s 
shoulder so that the golden hairs of his 
beard were fluffed up about his nose, his 
bald head white and glaring, Cameron 
grunted and tugged and pushed, driving 
the mate farther and farther into the gal- 
ley. To Li, watching the struggle with 
bright, impartial eyes, came the thought of 
a giant sucking spider fastened upon an 
unwieldy victim. 9 

As he wrenched and wrestled, Cameron 
wheezed; ‘‘You talk too much, mister. 
You drink too much. How often must I 
tell you I don’t like my mate to try and 
knife me, eh?” A hiss that was almost 
caressing crept into the captain’s voice. 
“So,” he continued, “this time Ill teach 
you what happens to men who pull knives 
on my ship.” 

The mate sobbed and then gasped as his 
forearm bent under the force of the great 
pudgy hand. For an instant the knife- 
gripping fist wavered above the bubbling 
pot. Then Cameron heaved suddenly and 
thrust it down into the seething fluid. For 
the space of the long animal howl the mate 
uttered, the captain held it so. Then he 
gradually relaxed his grip so that the hand, 
red, dripping and knifeless, emerged from 
its torture in spasmodic jerks. 

“Don’t drink,” the captain admonished, 
in his purring voice. ‘“‘Don’t talk and 
don’t pull knives on me. Remember?’’ 

He let go of the mate, who collapsed on 
the floor, sobbing and shaking his scalded 
hand with aimless fluttering gestures. 
Cameron stared at him for an instant with 
impassive protruding eyes, and then retired 
as silently as he had come. 

Shudders racked the mate while Li, after 
smearing the hand with grease, made a 
clumsy bandage about the scalded flesh 
with strips of towel. He was still trembling 
so violently that he could scarcely stand 


| when the cook helped him to his feet. 


-pected. I’ll see about it then. 
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He brought his ravaged face close to th 
Chinaman’s ear. : 

“Tl kill him, John,’ he gulped an 
stammered. “I'll kill him. Blast him 
he’s gone too far this time.” ; 

He glanced through the galley door 
Cameron’s pudgy bulk lunged against th 
taffrail, his face lifted to the dingy sprea 
of the spanker, apparently ignoring the sea 
men, who gesticulated at his elbow. Th 
mate gripped Li’s arm with clawlike 

“He'll stop at nothing,” he said in | 
whisper that was almost a squeal, “H 
thinks he’s safe to tramp on me because- 
because ’m wanted in Cuba and wante) 
in Florida. I’ll bloody well show hi 
He gasped and wiped the cold sweat fi 
his face. Then with an attempt at bra 
he continued: “I ain’t quarter Spani 
nothin’, John. I’ll get him for this. — 
don’t, your life ain’t worth a shilling. 
heard me talking to you.” A ealeu 
gleam crept into his eyes, dark with a 
“Listen,” he said quickly. “I’ve see! 
dump twelve Chinks overboard at 
Key. One by one he calls ’em out | 
hold when the cutter stands in towai 
leads ’em behind the foc’sle out of sight z 
makes me—makes a feller—hit ’em 
ax. Overside they goes into the tic 
like so many cases of liquor. Twi 
kills to save his own hide.”’ He misto 
strange expression that twisted the 
face for terror. ‘‘We’re goin’ there 
he whispered intensely. “Listen, 
bottle that will fix him. You pour if 
his coffee when we’ve sold this : 
There’ll be money for us all then, an 
be back in hell where he belongs.” 

Li Cheng Yang blinked. 

“You go,’ he suggested. 
come. Make more fuss.” ; 

The mate glanced over his shoul: 
Cameron approaching through the w 
and fled. y 

The captain held a clenched fist 
his cook’s nose and then opened his 

“You know him, eh?” he queri 
ding at his palm. | 

Li gazed with a childlike interest ar 
then nodded. 

“Lice,” he said gravely. 

“Yes,” the captain purred; “li 
ship’s alive with ’em. I’m going to 
how they got here before I’m thro’ 

His cook continued to observe 
gray specks on the fat palm. 

“*You being a Chink,’’ Camero 
“vou ought to know all about verm 
crew’s complaining. How can we 
of them?” 

‘“‘Gas’line,’”’ Li Cheng Yang 
indifferently; ‘‘take bath gas’lin 
clothes gas’line. No mo’ lice.” 

Cameron’s grimace was due pa 
fresh itch, partly to the agony in t 
sensitive spot of his Caledonian eg 

“Thirty gallons it would take, 
least,’’ he objected. ; 

“Maybe fo’ty-fifty,” his cook confirm 
“Fill tub, soak evelybody.” Zz 

“T can stop the cost out of their pay} 
the captain debated. ‘‘ Anyway, well 
to wait till we anchor. I’m not go 
have precious fuel wasted when she’ 
ing like this. If this wind keeps 
be there twelve hours earlier th 


“ee 


He waddled away. Li Cheng Y: 
for an instant in the galley door, W 
the fire-blue sea and the surges 
little rugs of foam. Then he ret 
cooking. ek 

All that night the Congo held 
westerly course. All that nigh 
castle and cabin, the burn an 
vermin, feeding full after long stal 
dragged men back from uneasy 
All that night while the schoon 
forward from wave to wave Li Ch 
prepared for the rites and ¢ 
without which no man may ho 
Paradise. Now and again he spoke 
repeating those austere admonit 
by the Great Sage for the guid 
Superior Man. a 

All things, spiritual and act 
made ready when in the col 
daybreak he heard the auxiliary 
the Congo begin its trampling 
to the door of the galley. All 
been drained from the sea. It: 
gray and sullen, toward the west, 
last stars paled. To starboard 
and churned over reefs, half 
Beyong these restless streaks of 
great angle of rock, like the fin of 
shark, jutted up against the 
Toward this the Congo swung. | 
Cheng Yang came to the grave ol 


J 


r 


Inder the lee of the mighty stone tri- 
arle the Congo dropped anchor. Here the 
weer was smooth and blue and swift. The 
eurent chuckled and whispered against 
ch schooner’s flanks. The heavy anchor 
sin thrilled to its tugging. The swarthy 
‘ox threw back echoes as the sails came 
jen; rattle of blocks, whine of cordage 
uy thesnarled commands of the mate, one 
ved helpless in its bandage, the other 
4)ching continually at his vermin-tortured 
acy. 

vnlight painted the cliff with gold and 
aned the sky to turquoise, the water to 
saohire. Cameron, the mate and the mu- 
a’o engineer conferred together. After a 
ite the bulk of the captain filled the galley 


ter. 

‘We'll try gasoline,” he announced, rub- 
biz his back savagely against the jamb. 
‘lyou’re right the crew shares expense; if 
se you'll work it out yourself. When we’re 
‘hugh you'll souse yourself and your 
‘ches—understand?”’ 

puff of wind lifted his cap as he turned 
muy. He halted and squinted at the sky. 

If the wind’s shifting,’’ he muttered, 
‘y’ll have to move our berth closer in- 
tue. A head wind and the tide together 
vi rip the chain right out of her here.” 

1 the waist two seamen rolled a drum of 
valine aft. Others worked about an empty 
»ael, calking all possible cracks. The mate 
y»aled down into the forecastle. 

‘All clothes and bedding on deck. Strip, 
vo lousy devils, and carry your things 
ift’ 

‘ie quickening wind, sweeping about the 
mje of the rock, raked the deck of the 
ozo again and set the rigging to whisper- 
ngind slapping. Nude men emptied the 
orents of the drum into the improvised 
uk Cormorant Cameron, a bloated pink 
igte, with an armful of clothing, came 
lo from the poop into the waist, followed 
yy ne naked mate. 

Ge man poured dipperfuls of gasoline 
ive the captain’s head while he stood 
ya deep in the barrel. The rest of the 
re lounged about the sun-baked deck, 
eriching themselves, monkeylike. ~The 
nas turn came next, and after him the 
thes, one by one, were immersed. Gaso- 
in€ pouring off them as they clambered 
roi the tub, soaked the deck. Rivulets 
annto the scuppers. Fumes wavered and 
wied upward through the clear air. 

(thing was soaked and wrung out, with 
no] splashing and spattering. Blankets 
yer dipped and spread out to dry. This 
cemplished, Cameron cocked his head 
boe the barrel like a featherless vulture. 

“ust. about eriough to go round,” he 
aidwith satisfaction. Then his face red- 
enl. ‘‘Where’s that Chink?” he de- 
vatled. ‘Hey, Li Hung Chang, or 
sheever you call yourself! On deck!” 

Te Chinese appeared at the door of the 
all, not nude but wearing a spotless suit 
f ite, evidently new. At Cameron’s 

| 
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shrill bellow he turned back into the galley. 
There Li Cheng Yang, clad in the mourning 
prescribed by the unchanging tradition of 
his race, began that ceremony of sacrifice 
that the eldest son must perform above the 
grave of his father. 

_He smashed the galley lamp on the floor 
directly beneath the stove’s gasoline tank. 
He had punctured a hole in the tank, the 
night before, sealing the opening with 
soap. A match dropped into the oil pool 
flared up and burned smokily. The flames 
spread. Li Cheng Yang watched until the 
soap began to bubble and melt. 

Then he ran. He was halfway across the 
waist to the poop before the crew marked 
him. They stood, irresolute, as he flashed 
past, white garments streaming. Only the 
captain squalled in alarm when the cook 
mounted the poop and made for the dinghy 
hanging at the stern. Cameron plunged 


down into his cabin as Li Cheng Yang | 


struggled with the lines. 


As the captain vanished there was the | 


sound of a mighty cough. The galley win- 
dow turned bright yellow and a great blast 
of flame puffed out of the doorway. The 
dry wood crackled and blazed. Snakes of 
fire ran up the foremast. The furled sail 
caught and smoldered. 

Cameron emerged, revolver in hand. The 
crew, saturated with gasoline, the deck be- 
neath their feet slippery with the fluid, 
stampeded toward him. He paid no heed 
to them or their screams, but fired at the 
white figure, still struggling at the davits. 
Li Cheng Yang pitched forward on his 
hands and knees and climbed back to his 
feet while Cameron shot again and again. 
The cook drew from his bosom the mate’s 
sheath knife and cut the dinghy away. It 
dropped into the water, and the tide that 
sucks past Black Key carried it away as it 
had taken other charges the Congo had 
committed to its keeping. 

Li Cheng Yang stood erect, with a red 
blotch spreading between his shoulders. 
He crossed his hands upon his breast, 
fingers extended. 

The entire forward part of the schooner 
was crackling and spouting. Flame was 
climbing the mainmast now. It floated in 
tiny pennons from the rigging. A puff of 
wind shouldered the blaze back toward the 
poop in a great orange-and-black cloud. 
As it lifted momentarily, Li saw the spilled 
gasoline ignite and dance palely across the 


deck. The drum and the improvised tub | § 


both belched fire. He saw a negro, his hair 
flaring like a torch, wade knee deep through 


flame toward the rail and go down before | | 


he reached it. 

Li Cheng Yang struggled against the 
cough that racked him and tried weakly to 
begin the ritual decreed for the son who 
sacrifices with fire at the grave of his father. 
Something welled up in his throat and 
mercifully choked him before the next gust 
of wind enveloped the entire schooner in 
flame. 
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THE JERVIS FURNITURE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


of their antique workmanship absorbed 
the light, now that Cleithra had closed the 
shutters. 

Eddie Brewer worked in the Five Cents 
Savings Bank. It was a country bank 
founded in 1843, and anyone could tell that 
Eddie worked in a country bank. He took 
too little pains with his personal appearance 
to throw anyone off the track. He had the 
peculiar stoop that comes of bending over 
the lowest drawer of the signature cards. 
His eyes peered through his nickel-rimmed 
spectacles in the mild, striving fashion at- 
tained only by the employe in charge of 
next year’s Santa Claus Club, who becomes 
singularly expert in examining the new 
members through the gold bars of the tell- 
er’s window. The sleeves of his blue serge 
coat were worn to a mirrorlike brilliance, 
as were the unpressed knees of his baggy 
trousers; and his pockets sagged in a weakly 
fashion, displaying a tobacco tin in his coat 
and two yellow pencils in his vest. 

It seemed to Cleithra that Eddie was 
never more so, though she only vaguely 
knew what she meant by the phrase. He 
was never more so, and the furniture was 
never more so, and everything was never 
more so than that fateful afternoon. If 
Eddie had only guessed, if he had only left 
one of his pencils behind, and had stopped 
at the shoe-shine parlor—but he never 
guessed. He came into the room peering 
ahead of him just as he always did, walking 
with his curious ambling stride. 

“Eddie,” said Cleithra, ‘“won’t you ever 
stand up straight?” 

The furniture seemed a part of Eddie also. 
She always felt it when he came. The 
weight of time seemed pressing on his shoul- 

ers. 


“T know,” he said—“I know, Cleithra,’ 


but I sort of keep forgetting.” 

“Haven’t I asked you often enough?”’ 
demanded Cleithra. 

There was small opportunity for the head 
of the Santa Claus Club to indulge in the 
study of woman's wayward moods. If he 
had only guessed, there still was time; but 
Eddie took her words like a Federal Reserve 
note, at their face value. 

“‘Cleithra,” he said mildly, ‘‘I always do 
my best to do what you ask me, Cleithra.”’ 
If he wanted, he still could stand up straight, 
and he was quite tall when he unwound him- 
self. ‘Only I sort of keep forgetting,” he 
concluded. 

“Then for goodness’ sake sit down!” said 
Cleithra. 

Obediently, even smiling, Eddie sat 
down by the table. 

“Won’t you ever stop twisting your 
hands around your knees?” said Cleithra. 

She was looking at him as she had looked 
at the Chippendale chairs; but though he 
was old enough to know better Eddie smiled 
at her in a dazzled, adolescent manner. 

“T know,” he said—‘“‘I know, but I sort 
of keep forgetting when I see you, Cleithra. 
It sort of makes me forget.” 

His threadbare suit was like the worn up- 
holstery. There was an odor of wood smoke 
on his clothes that was like the very air. 

“Bddie,” said Cleithra, ‘“‘won’t you stop 
twisting your hands around your knees?” 

“Uh—I forgot,’’ said Eddie. 

There was a silence, like all the other 
silences when Eddie came to call. Eddie 
gazed about him vacantly, unembarrassed 
by his lack of speech. Cleithra had picked 
up her book, and suddenly with a curious 
little smile she seated herself on one of the 
Jervis Chippendales. She knew he knew 
that no one ever sat in the Jervis Chippen- 
dales. She hoped he would notice, but he 
did not notice. 

“‘Cleithra,’’ he said. 

“What?” asked Cleithra shortly. 

“Don’t you ever wear the pin I gave you 
when we were in high school?”’ 

Cleithra tossed her head. 

“Tt’s on my bureau,” she answered; ‘“‘I 
sort of keep forgetting.” 

Eddie smiled and twisted his long fingers. 

“Cleithra,’”’ he said. 

“Oh, what is it?” said Cleithra. “‘Why 
don’t you ever get on with what you’ve got 
to say?” 

A faint pink suffused Eddie’s face and he 
twisted his fingers rapidly. 

“Tt isn’t much, only—only you look 
beautiful, Cleithra.”’ 

_ She wanted to laugh, and yet at the same 
time she had another more complicated 
sensation. 

“Why, Eddie!” she cried. 


Eddie’s face was growing red. Perhaj 
he knew in some instinctive way that he h: 
done a romantic thing, but how was a he: 
of the Santa Claus Club to know it mig] 
have ended there? He was beyond the lir 
its of compound interest, out in the gpa, 
near the fourth dimension, where the min 
of many greater men have run in yagi 
parabolas. Eddie did not know the art | 
leaving things out, when a balance sheet le 
out nothing. 

“Tt’s the chair,” he said. “At least 
guess it must be.” 

“The chair?” cried Cleithra. 

Eddie rubbed his fingers hastily. } 
some freak of reflex his fingers in that dre; 
moment were back in some imaginary te 
er’s cage, fingering airy piles of bills, d| 
tached and independent of his thoughts, 

“Tt sort of goes with you,” said Edd. 
“T don’t know It sort of brings y\ 
out; yes, brings you out. You go witht) 
chair and the chair goes with you. I dor 
know It sort of brings you out —| 
Uh—what’s the matter, Cleithra?” | 

“The matter is,’’ said Cleithra, bounci) 
out of the armchair, “I’m sick of bei) 
compared with antiques! I’m not ;| 
antique!” ~ | 

“Now, Cleithra,” said Eddie, “TI didi 
mean anything. Isn’t it one of the Jer! 
Chippendales?” ’ | 

Then Cleithra said a terrible thing, | 
terrible almost as the utterance of the ge 
tleman in The Man Without a Counti 
when he damned the United States: 

“Damn the Jervis Chippendales!” 

Eddie Brewer shuffled his feet nervous 
He could find no adequate response, _ 

“Aren’t you going to say anything | 
cried Cleithra. Ww 

“But—but, Cleithra,” said Eddie, “wi 
do you want me to say?” 

Cleithra made a violent gesture. § 
had been taught it was wrong to give way 
impulse. She had never known she ¥ 
that kind of a girl. i 

“T want you to say anything the 
alive,’ she answered— ‘anything that’s]! | 
man! Can’t you get angry? Can’t you | 
anything?”’ | 

“But, Cleithra,” said Eddie, “what | 
you want me to do?” } 

“Do you think,’ Cleithra demand_ 
“T’d stay here and die of dry rot, if I wa! 
man? Eddie, Eddie, why don’t you go | 
where there’re men? Why don’t you gt 
the city, where people are still livi| 
That’s what I want you to do, Bd) 
Eddie, won’t you go?” } 

And the funny part of it was, thol 
Cleithra did not know it, she did not w) 
Eddie to do that particular thing just tl 
Eddie slumped feebly back in his chair | 

“Honest, Cleithra,’’ he said, “you sor! 
make me think of some sort of advert; 
ment. Aren’t I doing well enough he: 
Aren’t I the head of the Santa Claus Cl 
That means something, don’t it?” 

Eddie sighed and grasped tight hol! 
his knee, as other Brewers had once gras ! 
bulwarks in a storm. 

“Now, Cleithra,” he continued mil} 


Cleithra.” i 
“Pm not at all old-fashioned!” snar 4 
Cleithra. = 8 
“Why, now—you are so,” said Eddi 
“Tm not!” a 
There was another silence. Eddie * 
still holding to his knee. | 
“Cleithra,” he said at length, “I di! 
mean it about the chair.” . : 
But his speech passed by her like a ¥* 
lost in a storm. 4 
“Eddie,” said Cleithra, “are you gol! 
stay here always?”’ : i 
“Yup,” he said, “I guess so. It's % 
and comfortable. I’ve seen all the »™ 
I wanted when I went out to war.” | 
_ Well, I’m not!” said Cleithra. 
““Not—what?”’ -. 
Eddie let go of his knee and sat up! 
“Not going to stay,” said Cleithr: 
going.”’ : 
““W-where?” stammered Eddie... 
‘Where people are alive!” leit? 
voice had suddenly grown discor d 
shrill. “I can’t bear it! I can’t be: 
I’m not meant to dry up like an apple! 
cellar! I’m not a curio! I’m nota ple” 
local color!” 
(Continued on Page 176) 
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(Continued from Page 174) 
“Cleithra!” said Eddie. ‘“‘Cleithra!” 
“Don’t youholdmy hand!” said Cleithra. 

“Tt won’t do any good. You don’t even 
want to be where there’s a present, where 
the only antiques you see are in the store 
windows, where there aren’t any tea rooms 
and gift shops and historical societies and 
quaint doorways and ae 

“Cleithra,”’ said Eddie, “you’re—not— 
really—going?”’ 

Cleithra brushed past him. For some 
reason, even in her triumph, she was close 
to tears again. 

“You see if I’m not going!” she said. 

“Cleithra,” said Eddie—and his voice 
was ludicrously hoarse—‘“‘don’t—don’t go, 
Cleithra.” 

“Tm going!” she said. “I’m going!” 

“By thunder!’’ exclaimed Eddie. 

He stepped backward. His shoulder 
struck against the mantelpiece, and the 
ginger jars rattled warningly. j 

“By thunder!” he ejaculated. “I'll bet 
it’s that feller you met down in New York.” 

But Cleithra was not there to answer. 
She was running blindly and breathlessly 
up the stairs. When she reached her room 
with the fourpost bed and the curved- 
front maple bureau she was still out of 
breath. She was at the parting of the ways, 
but still she never paused. It was a cruel 
twist of fate that Eddie should have 
pointed out the path, for all of a sudden, 
right in that minute, she knew that Hddie 
was right. It was the one she had met in 
New York. He had been the one all the 
time. 

Aunt Sarah was sitting on the horsehair 
rocker in the square-front guest chamber, 
where she always sat when Eddie came to 
call. Aunt Sarah put her washcloth hastily 
to one side when Cleithra hurried in. 

“ Aunt Sarah,’”’ said Cleithra, “I’m going 
to be married!” 

Aunt Sarah had a habit of taking things 
calmly. 

“Land sakes!’’ she said. ‘‘Where’s Ed- 
ward? Is he waiting in the hall?” 

“Aunt Sarah,” said Cleithra, “it isn’t 
Eddie. It’s—it’s Eustis Muldoon.” 

“Tt’s—who?”’ inquired Aunt Sarah, ad- 
justing her glasses. 

“Bustis Muldoon,” said Cleithra. “I 
met him when I was staying in New York.” 

“Why—why,” exclaimed Aunt Sarah, 
“ig he downstairs now?” 

“No,” said Cleithra; “only Eddie.” 

“Then how d’you know you’re going to 
get married?”’ 

“Because he asked me,” said Cleithra, 
“and I love him. I found it out just now.” 

“How can you make up your mind like 
that?’? demanded Aunt Sarah. ‘He isn’t 
even a New England family.” 

And then Cleithra said a thing so strange 
and full of venom that Aunt Sarah gave a 
little jump. 

“No,” said Cleithra, ‘he isn’t—thank 
the Lord!”’ 

“Can he provide for you?” inquired 


Aunt Sarah. ‘What is it he makes his 
living at?” : 
“You wouldn’t understand,” said 


Cleithra. ‘‘He’s a publicity engineer.” 


That was how Eustis Muldoon came 
back again into Cleithra’s life, unexpectedly 
and inadvertently. Can anything show bet- 
ter that the great moments of life are born 
of small beginnings? If it hadn’t been for 
Eddie, Eustis might never have surprised 
the confines of Southport. If the Jervis 
furniture had been sold in a previous gener- 
ation, Eustis would never have boarded a 
northbound train. 

Eustis Muldoon was a big man in the 
New York office that handles the Nonslip 
Garter account. There was nothing small- 
town about Eustis. He hit on all six cylin- 
ders from the minute he jumped out of bed 
in the morning and began contorting him- 
self in a scientific body-building manner, to 
the time he turned his bedside light on The 
Ten Don’ts for Salesmen that hung framed 
beside his pillow. Eustis was hitting on all 
six when he received Cleithra’s telegram. 
What Cleithra liked best about Eustis was 
his lack of old-fashioned ideas. He had 
never seen anything older than the stage 
set of a Broadway show, and it was natural 
that there was nothing old-fashioned in the 
way he reacted when he received Cleithra’s 
message. 

Eustis was working when he got his re- 
action. His problem was a form letter to 
the trade, and he was thinking it out in his 
own private office with its glass-topped 
desk. In order to give his brain full play 
he had cleared his desk for action, until 


u 


April 26,19: 


nothing remained upon it but a blank she 


of paper, a day-to-day calendar, a sm 
glass bowl of paper clips, a pen, a geyy 
like nonevaporating inkwell, and anoth 
glass bowl containing a little sponge, whi 
the office boy moistened every mornir 
Eustis never used the sponge. In fact 
never quite knew what it was for, save th 
it was a part of the innate order of all t 
things he accepted, a necessity in the gre 
fabric of the world. Eustis accepted t¢ 
sponge as he accepted the universe. | 
Eustis had removed his coat and ye 
and had rolled up the sleeves of his strip. 
silk shirt, though it was a winter day, | 
was pacing noiselessly back and forth | 
his rubber heels, with his jaw thrust o. 
inously forward. So far he had writi 
nothing, but the day was still compa 
tively young. The morning sun shone 
his neatly clipped blond hair and was | 
flected in the gloss of his collar. He strc 
up and down in front of his desk. Af 
adequate pacing he knew an original ic 
would come to him, and it might have < 
if Cleithra’s telegram had not arrived 
Right in the midst of modern things, p| 
the typewriters and through all the wa 
of pulsing thought. that make b 
what it is came Cleithra’s telegram. 
tore open the envelope with a single 
of his finger and snapped the paper 
and then his hand trembled. 
“Oh, boy!” he murmured. 
SOS!” His hand still trembled. 
the telegram: on the table and stra 
his green-striped tie that was made to 
his shirt. It read: 


Come and take me away the way y 
you would. Ilove you. CLEr 


“Get me a telegraph blank,” said Bus, 
“quick!” ’ 
He said it so loud and vibrantly t 
heard him outside. 
“Ts anything the matter?” asked soi + 
one, peering through a crack of the doo) 
“T’ve sold her!” cried Eustis. 
“Sold who?” | 
There were more of them at the « 
It was like them not to understand. i 
“Boys,” said Eustis solemnly, “Ill | 
you what’s the matter. I’m going to mi 
the sweetest girl in the world.” 
The telegraph blank was before hi 
jabbed his pen at the inkwell so vio 
that a drop of ink fell upon his hand. _ 
“T’m on my way,” he wrote. “ 
kisses, kisses.” - 
The sunlight sparkled through the ’| 
dow upon the glass-topped desk anc 
easy-rolling drawers—a heavy, gra 
utilitarian affair. The inkwell was 
with the sun, and the metal on the 
phonewasshining. The gray paint glisti ( 
on-the metal letter cabinet. Eustis } 
putting on his coat. He was on his \/ 
but how was he to know where he # 
going? 
Perhaps it was natural that Aunt $! 
simply couldn’t get it through her I! 
Though Cleithra told her about it ! 
and again, there still were gaps which : 
Sarah’s mind was too superannuate l 
leap. Try as she might, Cleithra al J 
seemed to leave Aunt Sarah a jump 01! 
behind when it came ‘to explaining Ei! 
Aunt Sarah rubbed her spectacles de 1 
ately with her handkerchief; but th 3 
there was not a blur upon the lens|l 
made no difference. All through the / 
ning before, and all through the day, 
Sarah had been rubbing her spectacle: ? 
was all like a continued story in a mag 
that lacked a synopsis to the previot! 
stallments. To Aunt Sarah that stor} /® 
always an inexplicable affair. j 
Even when Aunt Sarah held Eustis / 
doon’s message in her hand, it rev/® 
nothing. He still was like a jack-in-th 
or a pipe that the frost had burst. H fi 
projected himself just as suddenly int 3 
situation; and always, right to the! 
Eustis was just the same to Aunt Sar ia 
“I’m on my way,” she read. s 
kisses, kisses.” ., 
Aunt Sarah took off her glasses 
rubbed them on her handkerchief. 
was some unknown element in that hl 
message which continually passed hc 
Those words had given Cleithra a cl" 


rd 


radiance, but to her they were cay 


. 


tiently, ‘‘don’t you see, 
way they do things now?” — 


“Well,”’ said Aunt Sarah, ‘‘all I can say 
‘he doesn’t come of a New England family. 
‘hen I was young, one kiss went quite as 
ir, and that was far enough.” 

“But, Aunt Sarah,” reiterated Cleithra, 
‘you don’t know Eustis. He’s modern 
«ud—it’s the way they do things now.” 
“T must be old-fashioned,” said Aunt 
‘rah; “I must say I don’t understand.” 
Aunt Sarah sighed and adjusted her 
asses. Aunt Sarah never let things go. 
‘e was dazed, but she still hung on. 

“What I don’t see,’”’ she remarked, ‘“‘is 
}w you ever met him.” 

“Haven’t I told you?” cried Cleithra 
csperately. “Haven’t I told you? It was 
yen I was visiting Polly Jones, and he 
cme there to dinner.” 

“But mercy on us!”’ cried Aunt Sarah. 
“Je couldn’t have proposed to you there! 
"ie young men haven’t got so far as that!”’ 

“Of course he didn’t,” said Cleithra. 
“hat is—not exactly.” 

‘How could she explain? It had seemed 
ssimple back there with the noise of the 
ey streets, as natural as natural that she 
ssuld look at Eustis and Eustis should 
kk at her. She had bought a party dress 
uwear that evening. It was hidden now in 
sl bottom of her trunk, because it was an- 
ser of those things she could never have 
slained. She had worn a flower in her 
at. 

jlustis had sent everybody flowers. She 
al thought that Eustis’ nose was a trifle 
are at first, and that his yellow hair was 
arse and stubbly. She had been sur- 
nied at the embroidered black flowers on 
usilk vest, and at the fluffy plaits in his 
‘ht, but she forgot it all when Eustis 
ke. She never could remember exactly 
vit he said. He talked very quickly and 
et laughing all the time, and his laughter 
nie her laugh. But how could she tell 
Mit Sarah? There were things too wild 
m impossible to explain in the Jervis 
iting room. 

ow could she tell Aunt Sarah that it 
vz the first time—the only time that she 
ia ever felt alive? How could she tell 
iit Sarah that Eustis had held her hand 
ye2ath the table, and that she had let him 
10. her hand? There in the Jervis sitting 
o(a, with the lamplight on the Jervis 
‘rons and the painting of the Sun Maid, 
= semed only like a dream; and the things 
he she had said and the things that Eustis 
‘ai said were like the speeches of two 
héows. 

Then when did he propose to you?” 
agired Aunt Sarah. 

‘wenty-four hours had elapsed since 
us Sarah had first heard of Eustis, and 
ius Sarah’s will to learn was strong. 
‘léhra found herself growing weary. 

‘faven’t I told you again and again?”’ 
hemswered. “He proposed to me after 
iner. 

4 this point the whole transaction al- 
‘a) got away from Aunt Sarah. 

re where?”’ she demanded. ‘‘That’s 
‘he I don’t see—not right in the sitting 
90; with everybody around. Young men 
an be coming to that.” 

“Yh, I told you we weren’t in the sitting 
01!” cried Cleithra. “Ifyou must know, 
-ws when we went out to dance.” 

Smehow, now that she knew that Eustis 
ascoming, she felt astonishingly vague 
bo: it. How could she explain when that 
he: evening had become a part of a golden 
ze at defied theunderstanding? Cleithra 
adiever known there was anything like 
1¢ Jriday Evening Club, and how could 
1e ~plain? She wished that Eustis would 
omand end it all. It had cost ten dollars 
) g: into the Friday Evening Club, and 
uss had paid for the crowd out of a pig- 
<inwallet with E. M. marked on it in 
ttes of gold, and she had not thought it 
rare. That night the money and the 
ght were only a background as things of 
1¢ orld should be. There were lots of 
ght, green, blue and red, all hidden in 
apé flowers, and little tables and little 
nai! silly things with spindly golden legs. 
nd/here was Eustis—she could still see 
im v roo shut her eyes and forgot the 


erviroom, It was Eustis who made the 
le all real. He was the personifica- 
on | everything, and the purpose of it all. 
he lusie went right through Eustis like a 
idi¢ctive wave from his toes right out 
etwen his teeth in a syncopating whistle. 
was it he had said? Back in South- 

ort | was all mixed up and blotted out by 
1€ Gairs and tables. 

“Title girl,” Eustis had said, “I want to 
on an idea.”’ 
could she tell Aunt Sarah that? 
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A seat pad 
and seat cover 
—combined 


“Little girl,” Eustis had said, “I want 
to sell myself to you. I want to sell you 
on me. 

“He wanted to sell himself to you?” 
cried Aunt Sarah. ‘Is that what he said? 
Well, all I can say is—I call it immoral. If 
he said a thing like that, he can’t be a nice 
young man.” 

Cleithra saw the hopelessness of it then, 
and the uselessness of youth explaining to 
age. 

“Cleithra,” said Aunt Sarah, “don’t you 

throw down your book like that! Haven’t 
I told you it would break the binding on 
the back?”’ 
_ The lamplight was shining on the ginger 
jars. The Lowestoft and the luster cups in 
the corner cupboard were like soldiers in a 
row. The shadows of the Chippendales 
were black against the wainscot, and the 
shadows of the table and the other chairs 
sprawled across the threadbare carpet. 
Again the sight of Aunt Sarah and of those 
passive worn-out things made Cleithra’s 
breath come fast. 

“Oh,” cried Cleithra, “I can’t explain 


any more! I wish he’d come and take me 
away—that’s all! I want him to take me 
away.” 


Cleithra did not need to worry. Eustis 
was on his way. The hired girl was wash- 
ing the supper dishes when Eustis came. 
Cleithra and Aunt Sarah were back in the 
Jervis sitting room, and the quiet of eve- 
ning was over the house when Eustis came. 
Eustis came like a wish turned true, long 
before Cleithra or Aunt Sarah expected him. 
Of course Cleithra had got the front guest 
room ready, but who was to think that 
Eustis would be there the same day as his 
telegram? . Cleithra was by the lamp trying 
to read from a’leather-covered book, but 
her thoughts kept mingling with the letters 
on the page. 

“Well, I declare,” Aunt Sarah was just 
saying, ‘““have you told Edward Brewer? 
Isn’t this the night he calls?” 

And then before ever Cleithra could reply 
there was a sound that caused.Aunt Sarah 
to put down her washcloth. 

“Dear me!”’ she added. ‘‘There’s some- 
one coming now—in an automobile. That 
isn’t at all like Edward.” 

It was so unlike Edward that Cleithra 
started to her feet with a little cry. There 
was an automobile in the street outside. 
She could hear the engine in spite of the 
closed shutters. And then someone was 
pounding with the brass knocker on the 
front door. It was someone who did not 
know the Jervis house, for a hand bell had 
been placed beneath the knocker forty years 
ago. Aunt Sarah also was on her feet. It 
was the beginning of a night of things she 
never rightly understood. She was hard of 
hearing, and yet even to Aunt Sarah the 
sound of the knocking was very loud. It 
echoed in the hallway and rattled on the 
latch. 

“Cleithra,”’ said Aunt Sarah, “‘it is he.” 

Even in times of the greatest crisis Aunt 


‘ Sarah seldom forgot her grammar. 


“Well,” said Aunt Sarah, ‘there he is. 
Why don’t you let him in?” 

And then she noticed that Cleithra had 
not moved. She was standing with her 
finger on her lips. 

“Whatever is it?’”’ snapped Aunt Sarah. 
“Didn’t you want him to take you away?” 

And still Cleithra did not move. Instead 
she said a thing which under the circum- 
stances was totally inexplicable. 

“You needn’t be so horrid about it,” she 
cried. ‘‘How should I have known he’d 
come so fast?” 

The knocker made a dreadful noise. Its 
sound waves rose and fell in a curious 
synchronization that seemed to make the 
whole house shake. The pounding of the 
knocker was like the pounding of Cleithra’s 
heart as she hurried into the hall. It could 
only have been a second or two before she 
opened the front door with its brass latch 
and hand-wrought hinges; but it seemed 
like a long time, ever so long, like a hiatus 
between an end and a beginning. Was it 
the way Aladdin felt when he rubbed the 
ancient lamp and a genial shape was con- 
jured out of the celestial air? 

There was destiny in the sound of the 
knocker on the door. Outside, with only 
half an inch of oak standing in the way, the 
present was beating against the past. In 
another second she would hear the voice of 
the present, and what would she do then? 

“Land sakes!”’ exclaimed Aunt Sarah. 
“Won’t you let him in? Didn’t you say 
you loved him?” 

“Of course I love him,” returned Cleithra 
shrilly. ‘But ——” 
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Wedford 
Eur -Khleanm 


SEATPADS 


Protect suits and dresses from the dust and dirt 
that accumulate on the seats of your car—at the 
same time protect the upholstery—with the new 
Wedford “EVR-KLEAN” combination Seat Pad 
and Seat Cover; 
They’re now larger than ever. 
Used by thousands. 


Clean, cool, comfortable seat pads for summer 


double service at one price! 
Needed by every 


use, effecting a big reduction in cleaners’ bills. 
Better than any other style of seat cover for all-year, all-round service 


and attractiveness. 


The very thing to use on the beach, at picnics, ball games, in lawn swings; 


for dozens of other uses. 


Durable, high-grade, closely woven imported 


straw. Reverse side of soft, long-wearing cloth. Well bound. 


Sold everywhere by car distributors, accessory shops, hardware stores, and 
retail merchants generally. Get four! Three styles: $1.00, $1.50, $2.00. 


Insist on the genuine with the name: ““EVR-KLEAN”’ 


THE WEDLER-SHUFORD COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


Hundreds of Business 
Are Making 
Extra Money ) 


aa tin ae Sa Here’s a Convenient Coupon 


The Curtis 
Publishing Company 


819 Independence Square, Name 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: I’m inter- 
ested. Tellme about your 


} 


““A BOUT four years 
ago,’ said Miss 
Maud I. Dimock of IIli- 
nois, the other day, “I was 
private secretary to the senior 
vice-president of a large corporation, 

and it occurred to me that right there was a fer- 


‘tile field for representing your publications. I 


wrote you and received a cordial reply with the 
result that, in odd moments, I did a big busi- 


_ ness, following it up with letters, until now I 


often hear from people unknown to me from as 
far away as South America and Australia.” 


Why Not You, Too? 


Though no longer actively engaged in business, Miss 
Dimock earns many an easy extra dollar by forward- 
ing subscriptions for The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal and The Country Gentle- 
man. Wouldn’t you appreciate a similar opportunity 
to profit, right in your own locality, without inter- 
fering with your regular duties? Of course you need 
not be in business—men and women in almost every 
walk of life are engaged right now in this pleasant, 
dignified work. Tell us you are interested, so that 
we may send you all the details. 


cash offer. If it looks Street 
good, you'll no doubt 

hear from me again; if 

not, no obligation. City 
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“Milwaukee 
Pumps 


Americas finest 

types of Hand, 
Air and Motor 
operated Visibles 
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Milwaukee lank Works 
Milwaukee,Wis.U.S.A. 


BRANCHES 
New York Chicago Detroit 
San Francisco Cleveland 
Minneapolis Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Dallas St. Louis 
Rotterdam 


Cincinnati 
Pars London 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE DEPT. 

Send for illustrated catalog of Pumps, 
Tanks, Air Compressors, ete. 
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“But what?” snapped Aunt Sarah. 
“Why, I declare, he’ll be knocking down 
the door!” 

“Oh,” gasped Cleithra, “c-can’t you 
understand?”’ 

“No,” said Aunt Sarah, “I can’t, and 
that’s the truth. If you don’t open that 
door at once I’ll lose my wits.” ; 

The latch stuck. Cleithra had to give it 
a frantic tug before the Jervis door flew 
open. The wind outside blew it open and 
Eustis blew right in. When Eustis was 
knocking at the door it had seemed almost 
like a dream; but Aunt Sarah was the only 
one who thought Eustis was like a dream, 
once he blew inside. Always, always both 
Eustis and that night were like a dream to 
her. 

The first thing she saw of Eustis was his 
striped overcoat and his fluffy felt hat, and 
then Eustis’ overcoat seemed to wrap Itself 
right around Cleithta like a blanket on the 
clothesline—with the door wide open and 
all the neighbors staring across the street! 
Aunt Sarah ran to the door and closed it. 

““My sweetheart!” Eustis was saying. 
“My sweetheart!”’ 

Eustis did not mumble his words. He 
said them so loud that there was a crash 
in the back kitchen. The hired girl had 
broken a dish. 

“Bustis!” Cleithra gasped. 
Here’s Aunt Sarah!”’ 

“T certainly am here,” said Aunt Sarah 
crisply. ‘I’ve been here all the time!”’ 

If Aunt Sarah had more to say, she never 
said it.. Aunt Sarah’s voice ended in a 
startled squeak. Eustis Muldoon had 
kissed her. 

“Oh, boy!” cried Eustis. ‘‘Believe me, 
I’m not forgetting anyone tonight!” 

His voice boomed through ‘the ancient 
spaces, fresh and vibrant with life. There 
was life in the way he smiled, snap in the 
way he twirled out of his coat and hurled it 
at the Adam sofa. As it went snap around 
the curve of the mahogany, Cleithra could 
not help finding herself startled. Eustis had 
treated the sofa as though it was nothing 
at all. His striped woolly coat enveloped 
an entire end of it and draped itself over 
the back. 

There followed a curious silence that was 
like a part of the winter chill. Cleithra 
knew she should say something. There was 
Eustis—could anything be more splendid— 
straight as an arrow, dominant and strong; 
but Cleithra could not think of a single 
consecutive syllable. Eustis himself, who 
knew the value of poise and personality, 
must have felt something was queer. 

“Look here,” he said, ‘‘won’t anyone say 
anything?”’ 

“Young man,” said Aunt Sarah gravely, 
“‘since you ask me, I’ll say just this: You 
meant every word you inserted in your 


“Eustis! 


| telegram.” 


Eustis laughed—a hearty, buoyant laugh 
filled with good cheer and hope. It was the 
best laugh in all his stock of laughter, but 
even to his own ears it did not seem wholly 
genuine. Cleithra still said nothing. In 
the greatest moment of her life she found 
herself bereft of words. Was there any- 
thing different about Eustis? His suit was 
just the same—a heather-gray suit, neatly 
pressed, with a handkerchief peeping out 
of his upper pocket. His hair, even, had 
the same aggressive sweep. 

“Hustis!’? she said. “Oh, Eustis, you 
frightened Aunt Sarah!”’ 

““Come on now!” remonstrated Eustis. 
“A fellow’s got to show he’s glad. If you 
don’t look out, I’ll kiss you all again.”’ 

“‘Hustis!” cried Cleithra weakly. 

“Cleithra,”’ said Aunt Sarah, “I’ll trouble 
you to tend to your own affairs.” 


“Ah-ha!” roared .Eustis  jovially. 


| “Didn’t I tell you? The girls never mind a 


chaste salute.” 

‘“‘Eustis!’’ eried Cleithra. 

What would Aunt Sarah say? What ever 
would Aunt Sarah say? She did not dare 
look at Aunt Sarah, but in that crisis Aunt 
Sarah exhibited admirable self-control. 

“Well, I never!’’ was all she said. 

Was there anything different about 
Eustis? Cleithra wondered why she found 
herself asking and asking. What was it 
that made him different? She could not 
understand. 

Until they both were in the Jervis sitting 
room she never understood. She was still a 
little dizzy and her hands felt very cold. 
Eustis kept talking and talking, and Cleithra 
answered mechanically, without exactly 
knowing what she said. Aunt Sarah had 
left them; but even when she was gone 
Cleithra could not rid herself of a curious 
hallucination that she and Eustis were not 
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entirely alone. She wondered if Eustis felt 
it too. Now and then she fancied he was 
fighting off some invisible restraint. 

Was it all New England? She kept tell- 
ing herself it was. She knew it was until 
she and Eustis were in the sitting room. 
Then it came over her all at once that it 
was not Eustis’ fault at all. It had nothing 
to do with Eustis. It was the Jervis furni- 
ture. 

Eustis was perfectly natural. Why was 
she uneasy? Why was she constrained? 
Eustis stamped across the threshold, 
whistling a rollicking tune, and brushed 
against the center table. Cleithra did her 
best to feel it was romantic; but even when 
Eustis kissed her the whole situation was 
still inadequate. Eustis was as masterful 
as ever. He had never looked so handsome 
and aggressive as he did in the Jervis sitting 
room. The very contrast of Eustis and the 
carpet made Eustis the epitome of every- 
thing she dreamed, and yet she was still 
uneasy. Perhaps there was contagion in 
her uneasiness, for gradually a slightly be- 
wildered look came over Hustis’ face. 
Eustis had ceased to look at her. He was 
looking at the room; but not as others were 
accustomed to look at it, not with kindness 
or enthusiasm. She saw his glance move 
quickly from the table to the desk, to the 
chairs, and then to the china cupboard. 

“Holy cats!’ said Eustis. 

Ashespoke hestretched his hands towards 
the table, not gently or appreciatively. It 
was a simple gesture, but somehow Cleithra 
felt indignant at the way he touched it. It 
caused her to start involuntarily, and to 
speak before she knew what she was saying. 

“Oh, don’t!” cried Cleithra. “Please, 
Eustis! Don’t you see it’s old?” 

“Holy cats!” said Eustis. ‘‘Isn’t there 
anything here that’s new?” 

Why was it, when she had asked herself 
that same question time and again, that she 
should feel indignant when Eustis asked it? 

“There isn’t a thing in the room,” said 
Cleithra, “that hasn’t been in the family 
for at least three generations.” 

Eustis laughed, whole-heartedly and 
good-naturedly. 

“There’s nothing funny about it,’’ said 
Cleithra sharply. 

“But, sweetheart,’ remonstrated Eustis, 
“it is funny—funny why you keep ’em. 
They’re all busted.”’ 

She wished Eustis would take his hand 
from the table. She almost wanted to 
snatch it away. Joyful and_ oblivious, 
Eustis gave the table a playful push and 
walked toward the Jervis Chippendales. 
Was he going to touch them also? She 
wished—she hoped he would not. 

“Bustis!’’ cried Cleithra. Even at that 
moment she was surprised at the horror 
inher voice. ‘“‘ Don’t pullsoat those chairs!” 

“But, sweetheart,” said Eustis genially, 
“T’m only looking for one I can sit on.” 

Was it the same thing she had said? 
Could she have said it only a little while 
ago? 


“But, Eustis,’ cried Cleithra, ‘no one’ 


ever sits in the Jervis Chippendales.” 

Eustis looked at her with a playful smile. 
She had never realized that his nose was so 
large or his hair so coarse. 

“Oh, come now,’ he remonstrated, 
“‘what’s the use in talking about a chair? 
What’s a chair for, dear, but to sit on?” 

And before Cleithra could answer his 
question Eustis Muldoon had used one of 
the Jervis Chippendales for the purpose it 
was intended. 

It was always, always a dream to Aunt 
Sarah. The apparition of Eustis in the hall 
was like a vision of the subconscious mind, 
and all the events that followed were al- 
ways like the illogical events that come 
with sleep. Aunt Sarah went right upstairs 
to her own room. Though she was habitu- 
ally an industrious old lady, always with a 
book to read or with a half-made washcloth 
in her hands, she spent a long time occupy- 
ing herself with nothing after she met 
Eustis. She walked about the room, and 
then seated herself in her Boston rocking- 
chair, and then hesitated, sighed and 
crossed the room again to where her bureau 
stood. Above her bureau was one of those 
historic horrors with a historic painting on 
the top, of the combat between the Consti- 
tution and the Guerriére. Aunt Sarah, how- 
ever, did not examine the painting. After 
a while Aunt Sarah felt a call on her con- 
science, for she still had antique ideas of 
the proprieties. 

“T guess,” she said at length, “those 
young people have been together quite long 
enough.”’ 


(Continued on Page 180) 
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There’s Only ONE | 
- Kum-a-part! 
IMPLE in construc- 


tion, swift in action; | 
secure of purpose. It 
clicks open; snaps shut. 
No mechanism to fuss 
with or to get out of 
order. Designed with a 
note of manly smartness. 


It’s the original button 
for soft cuffs. 

The name “Kum-a-part” is die 
stamped on the back of every gen- 
uine button so you need not be de 


ceived. A glance will protect you 
from imitations. 


At Jewelers’ and Men’s Shops 
Up to $25 the pair. 
Write for Correct Dress 
Chart C4 
The Baer & Wilde Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASS., U. S. A- 
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Makers of Kum-a-part — the Kuff Button 
—the Belt Buckle 
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SPRING 


LARGE FLANGE 
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Now available any- 
where—without 
storage batteries 


No matter where you live or where your interests 
lie, you can now own a private electric power and 
light plant that will give you city-standard 110-volt 
current ; brilliant, steady light in abundance; power 
to spare ; press-the-button convenience; reliability, 
simplicity, economy— 

All without storage batteries. 


A revolutionary development 
The Kohler Automatic Power and Light Plant 


has rendered electricity as the city man knows it, 
practical everywhere, transportable anywhere, for 
the first time. 


It dispenses with storage batteries (except, for 
automatic operation, a small, automobile-type 
starting battery). Its current goes, without waste, 
direct from the generator to the job. 


This current is 110-volt, operating standard lamps 
and appliances, and capable of being carried long 
distances at minimum wiring costs. 


Operation is fully automatic. The turn of any 
switch, plugging in any appliance, sets the current 
owing exactly as it would in the city. 


Many fields —new uses 


Because of these features and because of a quality 
of performance which few mechanical devices have 


ever equaled, Kohler Automatics in every part of - 


the United States and in many foreign countries, 
are doing work beyond the conception of anyone 
familiar only with the conyentional type of light- 
ing plant. 


‘They have demonstrated special and exclusive 
advantages for service 


—where current demands are heavy and constant; 
—where it is desirable to use standard lamps and appliances; 
—where current must be carried long distances; 

‘where the use of electricity is seasonal (summer homes, 
camps, resorts); 

|_where the use of electricity is occasional (country schools, 
churches) ; 

—where space is limited (ships, railroad trains); 

—where a transportable unit is needed (traveling shows, 
‘arm bureaus, contractors); ‘ 

—where the location is inaccessible (mines, logging camps); 
—where power uses are paramount (farms, small industries) ; 
—where auxiliary current is wanted (ships, factories, mines, 
vhen main power plant is shut down); 


—for emergency use (hospital operating rooms, marine 
adio, theatres for lights and motion picture projection). 


| Now—a Kohler Automatic for $435 


All these advantages are now available to everyone, with 
jemarkable economy, in a smaller, 800-watt Kohler Auto- 
atic, Model S, which costs only $435, complete with start- 
hg battery and 55-gallon gasoline storage tank with fittings. 


Vhis brilliantly capable little plant is as notable as the larger 
Kohler Automatics for sound engineering, fine materials, 
nd exact workmanship—first principles of Kohler of Koh- 
er’s half century of successful manufacturing. 
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W, here Kohler Automatics are Serving — 


Country Homes Ranches Lumber Camps 
Summer Homes Churches Ships, Barges, etc. 
Summer Camps Schools Motion Pictures 
Resort Hotels Country Stores Contracting 
Sanitariums Country Garages Factories 
Amusement Parks Filling Stations For Portable 
Farms Mines Current Supply 


And many other uses 


For Auxiliary or Emergency Duty 


(where regular current is apt to fail) 


Hospitals Motion Pictures Theatres 
Hotels Factories Ships (radio) 
ae 


With other units ranging in capacity from 800 to 2500 
watts and in price from $360 to $795, superlative Kohler 
performance is now available for every use. 


Send for the convincing record of 
Kohler Automatic success 


The Kohler Automatic booklet, “The Principle and the 
Proof,” contains a mass of evidence of Kohler Automatic 
reliability, versatility, and economy. First-hand testimony 
from users furnishes the convincing proof of actual per- 


formance in many fields, under every possible condition 
of service. 


You will need this booklet-—you must investigate the Kohler 
Automatic—if you want to enjoy every comfort, conven- 
lence, economy, and security that electricity can give. The 
coupon above will bring full particulars. 


' 


~ = Send Coupon for FREE Book 
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Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., U. S. A. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet, 
“The Principle and the Proof.” 
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Street or R. F. D._ 


City; State. 1a a= 


—— 


Use in which interested__ 


Mark X here 0 


if you wish information about unusual dealer oppor- 
tunity 
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Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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SQUARECLOX 


The New Alarms 


Radium Dial #1*extra 


NLIKE the treacherous 

pirate of old, this modern 
Pirate is Square—square in 
design, in reliability, in long 
service. 
And unlike the ordinary alarm 
clock, its distinctive appear- 
ance makes it appropriate for 
use in any room in your home. 


Attractive seamless metal 
case, with dull finish re- 
sembling platinum; does 
not tarnish nor show 
finger marks. 


Stands solidly, is not 
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THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 178) 

Aunt Sarah then put on her very nicest 
shawl and came downstairs, taking care to 
stamp loudly at each step. The sitting- 
room door was closed and the hall was very 
quiet. She noticed that Eustis’ coat was 
gone from the Adam sofa. : 

“Nice boy,” said Aunt Sarah. “Nice 
boy. He’s hung his coat in the closet.” 

Aunt Sarah knocked upon the sitting- 
room door. There was no response. She 
knocked again, but still there was no an- 
swer. Though Aunt Sarah was a little 
frightened then, she was always a deter- 
mined old lady. She bit her lip and pulled 
the door right open. 

“Mercy me,” said Aunt Sarah, “I 
thought you two had run away!” 

And then she saw there were not two. 
Cleithra was sitting by the lamp with her 
head in her hands, and Eustis was not there. 

“Mercy me,” said Aunt Sarah shrilly, 
“‘where is Eustis?” 

Cleithra looked up. Her cheeks were 
very wet. She looked half frightened and 
half puzzled, quite the way the hired girl 


| had once looked when she broke a Lowestoft 


teacup. “Eustis is gone,” said Cleithra. 

“Gone?” Aunt Sarah’s voice had 
cracked. She opened and shut her eyes. 
“Gone? What made him go?” 

It was all she could think to ask. Aunt 
Sarah hated tears and all excess emotion, 
and Cleithra’s shoulders were shaking in an 
ominous way that quite shook Aunt Sarah’s 
wits. ‘I made him go,” sobbed Cleithra. 
“‘T told him to go away.” 

Aunt Sarah’s knees felt weak, and she 
seated herself in her Windsor chair. Both 
she and the Windsor chair looked old and 
worn. Aunt Sarah laid hold of the arms, 
polished smooth by other Jervis hands. 
Her fingers closed over them so tightly that 
the Windsor chair gave a protesting squeak. 
Cleithra was sobbing more loudly, and the 
noise of her sobs set up an unmistak- 
able atmospheric disturbance, which made 
everything uncomfortable. It quite set 
Aunt Sarah’s nerves on edge; not so much 
Cleithra’s sobbing as the unfitness of her 
sobbing. 

“Well, I never!’’ said Aunt Sarah at last. 
“No, I never did! Here you have a young 
man, and no sooner he comes than you send 
him off. Mercy me! What made you send 
him off?” 

The girl stared at her so oddly that Aunt 
Sarah would have been quite frightened if 
she had not come of sturdy stock. 

“You wouldn’t understand if I told 
you,” Cleithra sobbed. “The room made 
me send him. I couldn’t —— Oh, noth- 
ing was right when we were here.” 

“My dear,” said Aunt Sarah faintly, 
“whatever are you saying? The room?” 

Aunt Sarah wasalittlefrightened. Purely 
through the force of suggestion, the room 
seemed quite extraordinary. She had not 
been so aware of the room in years as 
she was when Cleithra spoke. The room, 
Cleithra had said. After all, it was a beau- 
tiful room, though a little worn and shabby. 
Nevertheless, try as she might, she could 
not shake off an impossible suspicion that 
theroom had something to do with Cleithra’s 
state. Cleithra had a very wild, distraught 
appearance, not at all like a well-conducted, 
well-brought-up girl. The girl’s words also 
were wild. It was the very best that any- 
one could say for them. 

“My dear,” gasped Aunt Sarah, “com- 
pose yourself! Whatever did he do?” 

“Do?” cried Cleithra. “He didn’t do 
anything! Oh, don’t! What’s the use in 
asking me, when I simply can’t explain?” 

There was a hollow snap. Aunt Sarah 
was taking her glasses from their case. 

“Stuff and nonsense!’’ she cried sharply. 
“Don’t you tell me you sent away a nice 
young man ——” 

“He wasn’t!’ Cleithra interrupted her 
in the rudest sort of way. “He isn’t nice!” 

Though Aunt Sarah was slightly deaf, 
Cleithra had no reason to raise her voice 
to such a pitch. Before answering, Aunt 
Sarah took a firmer hold on the arms of her 
Windsor chair. 

“On the contrary,” she said evenly, 
“Hustis was a very nice young man, once 
one got—accustomed to him. Land sakes, 
you act as though young men grew on every 
bush and it wasn’t an off season! What- 
ever’s got into you? I declare I can’t see. 
Nice? You thought he was nice enough to 
marry. Why didn’t you find out sooner 
and save him the price of a railroad ticket?”’ 

And Cleithra’s answer was like all the 
rest of it, something Aunt Sarah could 
never wholly grasp, though sometimes after- 
ward when the light was dim, and when 
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she sat alone in the Jervis room, she would 
have a faint suspicion that she almost 
understood. 

“Tt was the furniture,” said Cleithra. “It 
was when hesat in theJervis Chippendales.” 

“The furniture?’’ Aunt Sarah began. 
What was it about the furniture? What 
was it about everything that night? Her 
strength and will to learn were leaving her, 
and her head felt tired and old. ‘“‘How you 
go on!”’ she ended. ‘“‘You talk about the 
furniture as if it was alive. Nonsense! 
It’s the Jervis women. They always were 
finicky, and I guess they always will be. 
Dear me, I ought to know!” 

“No,” said Cleithra dully. ‘Oh, don’t 
you see? It ain’t that. It’s everything. 
Can’t I ever get away from it—ever get 
away?” 

Even as she asked she knew she could 
not, for she was aware at last of her own 
weakness and of the futility of trying; and 
perhaps Aunt Sarah also knew. 

“There,” remarked Aunt Sarah. “At 
last you’ve asked an intelligent question, 
and I’m old enough to answer it. Haven’t 
you found out yet, my dear, that women 
never get away?” 

And perhaps she had found it out, or per- 
haps she was too weary to resist for more 
than a little while the force of order and the 
rules of tradition. Already Cleithra had 
stopped crying. She wiped her eyes with 
the little lace handkerchief she had bought 
two weeks before. The Jervis women were 
seldom given for long to tears. Back some- 
where into some dark and undiscovered 
recess of her soul the tide of her discontent 
was ebbing. She knew it was best to forget. 
Aunt Sarah said no more. The room was 
still again with its old stillness, as it always 
was of a winter’s evening. Whatever it was 
that had struggled a little while for freedom 
was already falling back to sleep. Was it 
love or life or youth? She could not rightly 
tell. What was it she had hated? What 
was it she had wished? Already it seemed 
far away, sinking as the light did into the 
carving of the furniture that stood along 
the wall. 

Quickly, surely, almost before she gave it 
thought, life was continuing again along 
its old dull lines. The clock in the Second 
Congregational Church was striking on the 
hour. What was it the Jervis furniture had 
done, or was it the furniture after all, or 
was it herself? She could not tell. She was 
only aware, dully and wearily aware, that 
life was going on. She could almost feel the 
cadence of the march of time. Already the 
rest, the flicker of disorder, was like some 
vision that comes in the watches of the 
night. 

“Cleithra,” said Aunt Sarah when the 
clock struck, “‘you’re not forgetting—isn’t 
ae night that Edward Brewer comes to 
call?” 

Wearily, resignedly, Cleithra answered. 
Eustis and the memory of Eustis already 
seemed far away, of which nothing tangible 
was left but a bundle of letters in her bureau 
drawer which she would destroy on the 
morrow. She was almost glad that Eustis 
was gone; but was she glad that Eddie was 
drawing near? 

“Oh, yes,’ said Cleithra with a little 
sigh. ‘‘Kddie will be coming.” 

Try as she might, Aunt Sarah could not 
discern whether Cleithra was glad or sorry. 

“T don’t see,’ said Aunt Sarah, “that 
there’s any need of ever telling Edward.” 

It was the last time she ever spoke of that 
wild and puzzling episode, nor did Eddie 
ever know. When Eddie arrived in the 
sitting room, a broken piece on the back of 
one of the Jervis Chippendales was all that 
was left of Cleithra’s revolution.. 

“Maybe,” said Aunt Sarah to herself 
upstairs in the square-front guest room, 
“it’s the way all girls get when they’re 
making up their minds.” 

All that Eddie ever noticed was that 
Cleithra’s face was a little flushed and that 
her eyes were unusually bright. She had 
never looked so wistfully beautiful before. 

“Cleithra,” began Eddie, “I sort of knew 
you weren’t going away. I knew it all the 
time.” 

Why was it that Cleithra’s voice trembled 
and then grew soft? Eddie did not try to 
guess at any reason, obvious or otherwise. 

“Bddie,”’ replied Cleithra, “I’ve told you 
and told you. Won’t you ever stand up 
straight?”? Though Eddie was singularly 
contented, he replied with his old answer, 
as inevitable as the ginger jars and the Sun 
Maid and the Jervis chairs. 

“T know,” said Eddie; “‘I know; but 
somehow, Cleithra, I sort of keep for- 
getting.” 
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GENERALLY SPEAKING 


(Continued from Page 15) 


hounds into the news that ‘that there Don- 

egan boy, by cricky, is making ’em sit up in 

the House,’ while the truth is he ain’t doing 

esr but make ’em walk out and over 
im.” 

“Well,” I returns, “they ain’t gonna be 
nothing like that from me. Anything I got 
to say is gonna be yelped right out in meet- 
ing and with appropriated gestures.” 

“Instead of handing me laughs,” sug- 
gests Skeets, “why don’t you try me with 
another smile?’’ 

“Allright,” says I, putting the word and 
action into the same suit. “Did you vote 
for prohibition?”’ 

“T did,” he answers; ‘“‘but what of it? I 
also voted for a bill to pump water outta 
swamps, but that ain’t no reason that I 
gotta quit drinking it, is it?” 

“No,” I admits, ‘‘especially when you 
got so many other reasons.”’ 

“When,” hornsin the frau at this junction, 
“is we supposed to call on the President?”’ 

“T don’t know,” returns Donegan. “ Not 
in the first twelve years, anyways. I guess 
you got the same ideas my misses had when 
we first B-and-O’d into this burg. Sarah 
figured she’d be run ragged with swell re- 
ceptions and balls and such i 

““Wasn’t they anything like that?” cuts 
in Kate, and I sees her lips shimmy. 

“T don’t wanna hurt your feelings none,” 


-says Skeets, kinda kindly; “but the wife 


of a new congressman in Washington, un- 
less she’s staggering with dough, is got 
about the social stand-in with the capital 
set that the cross-eyed stepdaughter of the 
town washerwoman is got with the country- 
club crowd. I don’t wanna be a wet blanket, 
but ——” 

“You ain’t, bo,’ I interrupts. “‘You’re 
just a hearse that’s been caught in the rain.” 

“Well,” returns Donegan, gloomy, ‘if 
anything good should accidentally happen 
to you here, it’ll be a pleasant surprise any- 
ways. By-by, boy. See you in the House 
tomorrow.” 

The frau’s ready to burst out in boo-hoos 
when Skeets adjourns hisself. 

“This is one jam you can’t blame on me,” 
says I quick. “If it wasn’t for you insisting 
I wouldn’t be here hired out to wet-nurse 
useless papers in the Inferior Department 
and you wouldn’t have kicked my credit in 
the face for a lotta useless rags that you 
ain’t never gonna have no chance of 
springing.” 

The wife’s so blue I ain’t got the heart to 
go on With the razz. : 

“‘Cheer up, old gal,’ I switches, patting 
her on the back. ‘‘What Skeets says may 
be true about the regular run of garden 
congressmen and their kitchen cuties, but 
it don’t hold good for Dink O’Day and the 
most beautiful woman in the world. You 
leave it to me, Kate, and I’ll bet in a week 
we'll both be the sinecure of all eyes. They 
is a coupla tricks I learned up in Albany 
that hicks like Donegan don’t know noth- 
ing about or is afraid to try. Being as I is 
not coming back here after this term’s 
over 4 

“You ain’t gonna do nothing silly, is 
you?” cuts in the misses. 

“How could anybody,” I comes back, 
“in Washington?” 

“T ain’t so sorry for myselfs,’”’ says Kate, 
“as I is for you. I thought you would 
maybe get on some of them big committees.” 

“Such as?” I injects. 

‘Well,’ answers the frau, ‘“‘I picked the 
ones I wanted you to get on outta book 
Mr. Cravens gave me. Here itis; I copied 
’em off—Ways and Means, Finance, Ap- 
propriations, Army and Navy, Judiciary 
and Post Office. I expected you could ask 
to be made chairman of two or three of 
them.” 

“That’s a grand bunch,” I admits; “but 
how did you figure I was gonna kill time 
after I got done with just them meetings?” 

“They is some fine golf links here,” says 
the wife. “I wish you could get on the 
Post Office committee anyhow.” 

“Why that one particular?” I inquires. 

“So you could have that delivery in 
Doughmore fixed up,’ answers Kate. 
“They ain’t no reason why Madge Coots 
should get her mail half a hour earlier than 
we does, especially when we lives nearer 
the post office and on a much sweller street. 
I’ve complained, but I can’t get no satis- 
faction. Can’t you ——” 

“Consider it did,’ I cuts in, ‘‘and if that 
Coots jane kicks I’ll stop her clock for her.”’ 

“How?” asks the misses. 


“T’ll get my committee to give her a 
Mexican War pension,’ I answers. 


mI 


HE next day I goes over to the House to 
get sworn in, my introduction into office 
creating the amount of excitement that a 
wagonload of sand would if it was dumped 
into the Sarah Desert. I stumbles over a 
gross of merry mileagers getting to my seat, 
after the which I wraps myselfs in thought. 
In spite of all the loud talk I’d pulled on 
Kate, I ain’t really got no ideas on how I’m 
gonna make myselfs a large noise in Con- 
gress; but I figures something’! turn up. 
I was always kinda lucky that way; you 
know, hitching onto one of them last- 
minute life-savers. I remembers oncet, for 
example, I was trying to frame a excuse for 
getting outta date the misses had rigged 
up, and just as we leaves the house, alla my 
stuff having foozled, I trips on the steps and 
breaks a ankle. 

Between thinks I listens to a lotta babies 
talking words. Pretty soon Donegan eases 
over and flops in a seat besides me. 

“How do you like it?” he inquires. 

“T think,” says I, “‘they is one noun and 
two verbs that I ain’t heard yet this 
morning.” 

“Cheer up,” returns Skeets. ‘“There’s 
Vale getting to his feet. He’ll use them up 
and a lot more that you didn’t even know 
was in the dictionary.” 

It seems this bobo is got a bill or a reso- 
lution or something asking for permission 
for a coupla states out West to spend their 
own dough to build a can’t-leave-her bridge 
across a river that runs between ’em. 

‘What's the idea?’ I asks. “Can’t 
folks cough up their own smackers to push 
over a improvement without getting Con- 
gress to slap ’em on the back?” 

“Tt’s a navigable stream,’ explains 
Donegan, “and ae 

“Navigable!” I cuts in. “I know that 
ditch well, and if you went wading in it 
you’d have to take a bucket of water along 
if you wanted to get the bottom of your 
steppers wet.” 

“Tt’s navigable enough to float a pork 
barrel,” says Skeets. 

Well, this lad Vale starts talking about 
the bridge, but he don’t stay on it long. 
The first thing I knows he’s giving the 
Democratic Party blazes for buying too 
many sets of harness and shoehorns during 
the war; and then, like a chamois leaping 
from jig to jag, begins bellowing about a 
water-power steal that was pulled off twelve 
years back, going on with a defense of the 
tariff on ox eyes of zine and a slap at the 
Japs for treating the Koreans rough. 

“What,” I asks Donegan, ‘‘is the con- 
nection between all of them things and this 
cuckoo’s bill?” 

“They ain’t hardly none,”’ he answers; 
“but it’s a regular stunt around here when a 
bird finally gets the floor to hisself to make 
a campaign speech to the boys back home. 
I’ve seen bimbos jump to their toes to get a 
two-dollar pension boost for some veteri- 
nary in their district and talk about the 
rotten administration we is having or had 
last, as the cases may be. 

“Another cute trick is to introduce a bill 
to appropriate eighty-six dollars for some- 
thing or other and then’stick a rider on it 
declaring war against France or something 
of that size.” 

“ Ain’t they no way to cure that habit?” 
I inquires. 

“No,” says Skeets. “They is a kinda 
gentleman’s agreement between both parties 
to do such and such.’’ 

While me and Donegan is chinning Vale 
keeps on fanning the air; but he finally 
finishes by asking the unanimous consent 
of the House to push the bill ahead on the 
calendar or something like that. 

“Tf they is no objection,’’ announces the 
speaker, “‘it will be so ordered.” 

“T object,” I yelps, jumping up. 

Don’t ask me why I done it. I ain’t got 
no notion myselfs. I was just sore from 
having had to listen to that windjamming 
all morning, and besides they was some- 
thing in the back of my head that kept say- 
ing, ‘‘Do something, kid, and do it pronto 
quick if you expects to crack any ice around 
here.” Everybody in the House looks 
toward me wide-eyed. They couldn’t a 
acted more nonfussed if I’d a walked up 
to the speaker’s stand, pulled his wig off 
and started reciting Under the Village 
Blacksmith Tree. 


’ 
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“Sit down!” hisses Skeets. “You can’t 
do that.” But I don’t pay no attentions. 

“May I ask,” says Vale, ““why the gen- 
tleman objects?”’ 

“Tf you have breath enough left,” I 
shoots back. ‘‘The answer is because I 
objects. Try and demigag that off.” 

“Does the gentleman realize,’ goes on 
the wind from the West, “that his action 
would prevent the bill from passing this 
session, and that 3 

“T didn’t know I had that much luck,” I 
cuts in. ‘If the boys back home should 
ask you how the bridge happened to take a 
flop you can tell ’em from Dink O’Day that 
you talked ’em out of it.” 

By this time they is half a dozen guys 
around me—Corless, the head of the New 
York delegation; Sweeney, the floor leader 
for our gang, and some others—all of ’em 
begging me to take back my objection; but 
they ain’t a chance. I’ve attracted some 
attention, more of it in a minute than 
Donegan done in twelve years, and IT ain’t 
gonna let it get away from me. The House 
finally goes on to something else and 
Sweeney and Skeets drags me out into a 
small room outside. 

““Vou’re new,” says the leader, “and you 
don’t understand the works around here. 
We wouldn’t never get nothing done in the 
House if we couldn’t push the small stuff 
ahead by unanimous consent. — Besides, 
they is a agreement between both parties 
not to butt in on local bills.” 

“Maybe,’’ I tells him; “but I ain’t in on 
it. From now and on nothing ain’t gonna 
happen by unanimous consent in this joint. 
I’m gonna object all over the place and 
nobody ain’t gonna stop me.” 

“Doesn’t the party mean nothing to 
you?’’ asks Sweeney. 

“Not nearly so much,” I returns, “as 
the snow that fell on November 8, 1823, in 
Dutch Flat, California.” 

“T’m damned,” growls the party whip. 
“Ain’t you got some pet stuff you wanna 
put over?”’ ; 

“Nothing but objections,” says I, cool. 
I’m beginning to get hep to the fact that 
I’ve stirred up the animals strong and I’m 
fox enough to play with the fish. 

“You wanna come back here next term, 
don’t you?”’ yelps Sweeney. 

“That’s the joke,’ I answers. “I don’t. 
I’m only gonna be here till the end of this 
session, but you lads’ll remember I was 
here. Just a minute. I hears some guy 
asking for unanimous consent.” 

I rushes onto the floor just in time to 
crab the act for a gink that’s after permis- 
sion to put a statue in the park in front of 
the post office in his home town. He acts 
mad enough to heave a desk at me, but I 
just grins. After a hour or so, mosta which 
I’m on my feet with “I objects,” the speaker 
takes a hand. 

“Tf the gentleman from New York,” says 


| he, “persists in what he is doing we might 


as well adjourn for the day. What is the 
gentleman’s purpose?”’ 

“T’ll tell you,’’ says I, figuring the time 
is ripe for a new twist. ‘I been here only a 
day, but I has heard enough useless talk to 
keep a Chautauqua running for eight years. 
I’m gonna spoil everything I possibly can 
until this House takes a tumble to itself and 
sticks to the subjects they starts with. I’m 
giving notice right now that they ain’t 
gonna be no such bird as unanimous con- 
sont winging around here until you lads 
knows what you wants and asks for it. I 
didn’t come here to go swimming in words. 
That man Vale, for example, talked along 
about something he could ’a’ put over and 


| run away with in eight and one quarter 
| seconds by a stopped watch. As far as I is 


concerned, the folks in his district might as 
well develop web feet. They ain’t gonna 
get no bridge from me.” 

All the time I is speaking they is yells of 
“Sit down!”’ and ‘“‘You’re out of order!” 
and the such; but I got a good loud voice 
and it cuts right through the jeers and cat 
yowls. When I finishes they is a motion to 
adjourn and I beats it out, only to run 
plump into a flock of reporters. I talks free 
to them until Donegan comes along and 
pulls me away. 

“You can’t go on doing that,” says 
Skeets. 

“Why not?” I inquires. 

“Tt ain’t right,’ he comes back. “TI got 
a coupla stunts I gotta put over or the gang’ll 
send me up Salt River in November.” 
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“T’1] fix that,” I tells him, generous. “‘You 
tip me when your act’s on and I’ll go out 
and take a smoke. By the way, Skeets, I 
wanted to ask you something. If I should 
object when they starts passing the min- 
utes over, would they have to read the 
whole smear in the record?” 

“Fat dog!’’ gasps Donegan. ‘‘ You ain’t 
thinking of that!” 

“Well,” says I, ‘“‘a feller’s got to keep his 
mind busy. The committees I’m on don’t 
never meet, from what I hears, and the wife 
not having no places to go, they ain’t no 
way for me to kill time except by thinking 
up trick stuff like I done today. Can you 
object to the chaplain’s prayer?” 

“T gotta see Sweeney this afternoon, any- 
way,” returns Skeets, slow and mysterious, 
and leads hisself off. 

On account of a investigation I makes 
into how good the Volstead Act is being en- 
forced in its own home town, I don’t get to 
gee the frau until very late that evening. 
She’s all grins and a smile-wide. 

“Your friend Donegan don’t know noth- 
ing,” chortles Kate. “Look what a messen- 
ger just brung me!”’ 

It’s a spiffy-looking invite 1or a swell for- 
mal dinner the next night. From a piece in 
the paper the wife shows me, they ain’t 
only gonna be but twenty or thirty folks at 
the blow-out. 

“T wonder,’ remarks the misses, “how 
they happened to ask us. Do you imagine 
it’s on account of us living in a swell place 
like Doughmore? What are you laughing 
about?” 

“Nothing,” saysI. “Iwas just thinking 
of something funny about a bridge and a 
statue that come up this morning.” 

They ain’t no session the next day, so I 
amuses myselfs reading the hurray in the 
papers about the new congressman that 
busted into the House with a bushel load of 
monkey wrenches and threw ’em around 
careless into the machinery. Most of the 
afternoon I spends hooking Kate into her 


gs. 

At the dinner they makes a [fuss over 
me like I was a oil barren with a satchel of 
checks to buy canceled cows with. The 
misses, even if I do say so myselfs as should, 
is some nifty when she turns the dog loose, 
and she’s got half the gents crowding around 
five minutes after we crashes in. They 
squats her between a cabinet member that’s 
been on the job a month, without being 
oncet asked to resign, and an ambassador. 

“Having a nice time?’ I asks the wife 
after dinner’s over and we is milling around. 

“Wonderful,” she oozes. ‘Sir Rupert 
has asked us to a informal party at his home 
next week and I’m to go to the secretary’s 
for a bridge Friday afternoon.”’ 

I drifts away and in a corner 
flags me. 

“By the by, O’Day,” he remarks, casual, 
‘Hawley, of lowa, is sick and wants to get 
off the Ways and Means. Can I persuade 
you to take his place until the end of the 
session?” 

“Whatever the party wants,’ I answers, 
modest. “Tm for anything that’ll help it 
and : 

“Tt will,’”’ cuts in the party leader. ‘““Any 
legislation you is interested in?” 

I’m all set to say I ain’t, when my eye 
happens to fall on Kate and that changes 
my mind. “Yeh,” I tellshim. “Ifit can 
be done, I wants it fixed so that the letter 
carrier in Doughmore will start his deliv- 
eries on Spruce Street instead of Highland 
like he does now.” 

“Tt can be arranged,’’ smiles Sweeney, 
and we switches the subject. 

At the next session I ain’t got a objection 
to nothing. They is a letter on my desk 
from Cravens telling me about a bill that 
Dubney was pushing when he died, and 
Luke wants that I should go to the mat for 
it. It’s a good proposition and I decides to 
put up a holler for it while me and Sweeney 
is on sweet terms. 

Speeches is limited to five minutes, but I 
figure I can say all I gotta in that spell and 
still have enough time left over to read a 
book and take a nap. Howsomever, I ain’t 
hardly started before the speaker cuts in, 
“The gentleman’s time is exhausted.” 

“Huh?” I mumbles, surprised. 

“T asks the unanimous consent of the 
House to give Mr. O’Day five minutes 
more,’’ shouts Sweeney. 

“T objects,” I yelps, outta habit, and 
squats. 


Sweeney 
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journalist’s knowledge of politics, theref ore, 
need be only elementary. Sticking ideas 
into his head will lose him his job. 

Instead of cramming the student’s head 
with a lot of abstract political-science fol- 
derol, why not give the time to studying 
the workaday conditions which the metro- 
politan editorial writer or reporter faces? 
How, for instance, does a Manhattan jour- 
nalist, himself a rabid Democrat, but em- 
ployed on a black Republican paper, school 
himself to prove daily in print that the 
skull of a Democrat necessarily is stuffed 
with tripe? And next, supposing he is 
suddenly eased off the Republican sheet 
and lands feet first at an editorial desk in 
the offices of a Democratic rival, as so often 
happens, how does he instantly master the 
art of proving daily to New York that the 
skull of a Republican necessarily is filled 
with the stuff the cook throws away after 
making the mayonnaise? ; 

Here we have but one of the practical 
fundamentals of modern New York journal- 
ism upon which the curriculum of my school 
of journalism will be based. There are 
many others. 

How—to take another daily phenomenon 
of practical Park Row journalism—is it 
possible for a trained Manhattan journalist 
accurately to report an important after- 
dinner speech that is being delivered, let us 
say, at a hotel in Fifth Avenue while the 
journalist assigned to the dinner is playing 
cleared-hands mah-jongg for a fifth of a 
cent a point all evening, down at Great 
Neck, Long Island? 

And—what is of still more moment to 
the student of journalism who would know 
his trade—how is it that the same reporter’s 
snappy account of the speech, as it appears 
in the paper the next morning, is immeas- 
urably more eloquent than the speech ac- 
tually delivered at the dinner? 

V’ll lay odds that I could wander up to- 
ward Columbia University and its school of 
journalism and slam that one at President 
Nicholas Murray Butler himself, and get 
nothing better by way of answer than an 
embarrassed hem and a couple of haws. 

The time-saving, wholly practical profes- 
sional technic that is to be taught at old 
O’Malley will work toward the financial 
benefit of the newspaper employer by equip- 
ping the employe with only the mental- 
labor-saving tools of his trade. I bring this 
purely commercial point out rather well 
in the dedicatory address I am now prepar- 
ing, to be delivered to parents, students 
and invited notables in our proposed Mun- 
sey Auditorium on the day the old col opens 
its doors for business. 


The Last of Poor Markowitz 


In my inaugural speech as president- 
founder of the institution I illustrate my 
point by relating a supposititious happening 
in a New York newspaper city room. The 
case I cite is imaginary in minor details, but 
in its larger aspects is a daily occurrence in 
metropolitan journalism. 

To make clear my thought to the as- 
sembled throng of friends and fellow edu- 
cators, I shall take the case of a mayor, any 
mayor, of New York City. This imaginary 
mayor is being bitterly opposed, together 
with all his acts and policies—the good, of 
course, as well as the bad—by the papers 
owned by Mr. Teacake. The daily work of 
the practical skilled journalists employed 
by Mr. Teacake, therefore, is to prove to 
the public by pure reason that the mayor is 
a big stuffed shirt. The practical journalist, 
rising from his bed each day to resume his 
high professional calling, sees in every loose 
object littering the path to his desk a po- 
tential dornick to bounce off the bean of 
the great city’s chief executive. But to the 
average school-of-journalism cub on the 
same staff, a loose brick is simply a loose 
brick; and to quote but a line from my 
forthcoming inaugural address at the col- 
lege opening, “‘Hie jacet, my friends, the 
difference between the alumnus that is to 
go forth from our beloved institution (ap- 
plause) and the one who is merely academ- 
ically trained (laughter) in schools of 
journalism (prolonged laughter) now run 
by a lot of fatheads.’’ (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

At this point in my address I shall show 
that on a dull evening in the office of the 


Morning Blow young Mr. Milton Marko- 


-witz, a cub cuwm-laude colleger, who fatu- 


ously has been assigned to trail the mayor 
all day and then write his dirtiest, tele- 
phones to his chief from a hotel in the 
Forties that his honor now has dropped into 
the hotel grill alone to dine. Young Mr. 
Markowitz adds that so far, from the purely 
academic viewpoint, there is nothing doing. 

“No, not a thing, boss,’’ telephones Mil- 


-ton Markowitz. “He just flops down, kind 


of all in, at a corner table, and he says to 
the waiter, ‘These grilled pigs’ knuckles, 
with sauerkraut, look tempting, Emil. 
Now if we could only have the good old 
Pilsener that used to go with ’em. Emil, 
we 399 . 

The gifted Park Row editor pauses only 
to utter a hoarse scream of triumph and, 
before snapping the telephone receiver 
back on its hook, to fire young Mr. Marko- 
witz. The young man should have been 
fired. Milton Markowitz, being merely. an 
academic school-of-journalism reporter, has 
fussfussed round in the trail of the mayor 
all evening fruitlessly, wasting time that 
should have been devoted to writing the 
best story against his honor that has broken 
since the time The Blow discovered that 
the mayor wore silk underwear. 


Playing Up Political News 


To the sort of journalist that we shall de- 
velop at old O’Malley the story would be 
self-evident. As I shall show in my address, 
the day on which the mayor ordered grilled 
pig’s knuckles was Friday. It was also 
Yom Kippur. With these facts to 

But the headline and its decorative ap- 
purtenances, which young Markowitz’s 
chief already is writing feverishly, would all 
but jump into block type automatically in 
poe -well-conducted New York newspaper 
office. 


Mayor IN PuBLic DINNER SPEECH 
FLouts Two oF WORLD’S 
GREAT RBLIGIONS! 


Diners Aghast When His ‘‘Honor’’ 
Also Derides Prohibition 
Enforcement. 


Praises German Product, 
But Hissed to Silence. 


The only thing the headline lacks is a 
story to fit it. Here we have merely a prob- 
lem in simple journalistic mechanics. A 
trained rewrite man, who lives in Joralemon 


Street, Brooklyn, and has not been north of 


Madison Square since the night Blaine and 
Logan were defeated, already is slamming 
out a description of the general scene at the 
big public banquet which the mayor ad- 
dressed, up in the Forties. The star re- 
porter, telephoning from the card room of 
the Newspaper Club, up near Times Square, 
that he has the Richmond Borough Cham- 
ber of Commerce dinner, over on Staten 
Island, well in hand, is hastily ordered to 
come up to the office from Staten Island 
instanter; so he comes down. 

The editor in chief himself is tearing off 
an editorial leader, every sentence a sting- 
ing whiplash of subtle invective, entitled 
Pig Eat Pig. The cartoonist has splashed 
out a spirited drawing—a big page of the 
calendar of heroic size as a sort of back 
drop, with the mayor insolently smearing 
up the word “Friday” on the calendar page 
with a pig’s knuckle, while the spirits of 
Washington, Judge Dan Cohalan, Civic 
Virtue and Otto Kahn turn their bowed 


. heads away, weeping as though their hearts 


would break. The art editor has wheeled into 
action with the paper’s standard photo- 
graph of the mayor—his honor standing 
beneath a big picture of the Kaiser and cor- 
dially shaking hands with the president of 
the German-American Pretzel Varnishers’ 
Union—taken at the annual scheutzenfest 
of the United Brewery Workers’ Benevo- 
lent and Singing Society, over at College 
Point, back in 1911. 

In a word, the perfect machinery of a 
great New York morning newspaper is now 
functioning with the steadiness of the purr 
of a milk-sated kitten. Practical journalism 
is striking out at white heat the story that 
soon is to be sitting pretty in type. And 
where is young Mr. Milton Markowitz, for 
all his school-of-journalism cwm laudes and 
clanking medals? He is standing, fired and 
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still dazed, near the door of the grill, ab- 
sently watching the mayor—who changed 
his order at the last minute—remove the 
paper lingerie from a flock of lamb chops. 

Young Mr. Markowitz, in brief, is just 
where he was on the day he first entered his 
school of journalism, except for the item 
that as the minutes tick on and on he 
quickly begins to sour and turn socialist. 
And the poor lad is not to blame. If his 
college preceptors had taught him the first 
steps in the primary grade of Park Row 
journalism, he would instantly have recog- 
nized a great story when it came up and bit 
him, and despite the paucity of facts at 
hand, would be able to write a story of 
amazing length by the simple expedient of 
calling to his aid one of the most elementary 
of all Park Row reportorial formulas. 

But he never has been taught to master 
the formula— probably never even has heard 
of it. The star reporter, summoned from 
the Staten Island dinner via the card room 
of the Newspaper Club in Times Square, 
has heard of it, you may be sure. That’s 
one reason the star is a star. The star has 
the formula at his finger tips—and his 
finger tips are tapping the typewriter. 

““A man high in the councils of the may- 
or’s own party, who did not wish to be 
quoted by name, last night voiced the wide- 
spread indignation of the city against the 
mayor’s latest affront in the following 
words is 

Given the flying start such as this ele- 
mentary formula of metropolitan journal- 
ism affords, one must see that the rounding 
out of the story is limited only by space 
limitations and the nearness of the hour of 
going to press. And our schools of journal- 
ism curriculums contain no hint of funda- 
mentals such as these! 

Instead of teaching these and kindred 
elementary practices of the student’s chosen 
life work, our schools of journalism compel 
the student to give at least half, in some 
cases almost three-quarters, of his scholastic 
day to the subject of least importance in 
New York journalism. I refer, of course, 
to the study of English. 

At first I did not intend to include Eng- 
lish at all in the curriculum. As my plans 
for old O’Malley blossomed into fuller 
flower, however, I began to see the need 
for ashort, intensive English course which— 
the practical, as usual, being always fore- 
most in my mind—would lighten the re- 
porter’s labors. I have therefore completed 
a textbook—O’Malley’s Primer of Park 
Row English; the Brielle Weekly Jersey 
Lightning Press; $4.00 net—which I have 
written with the sole idea of teaching my 
freshmen, easily during their first semester, 
a complete knowledge of absolutely all the 
English they will have professional use for 
in a New York journalistic career. 


Standardized Reporting 


Parents interested in my new school may 
obtain a copy of this work by sending four 
dollars, addressed to me, personally, here 
at Brielle—provided the money is mailed 
before the rapidly disappearing copies re- 
maining are exhausted. A glance at any 
page of the work, which is arranged in sim- 
ple question-answer style, will show how 
I have patiently compiled a complete list of 
the standardized phrases used by the lead- 
ing newspaper men in New York. The not 
difficult mastery of my textbook demon- 
strates that the English which the New 
York reporter has call for in his daily work 
is, after all, merely a matter of memorizing. 

By chance I open the textbook at Page 14, 
which is as good a page as any for purposes 
of illustrating the professional practicality 
of the work: 


What sort of clothes did the starving man 
wear? Threadbare, but neatly brushed. 

What prompted the young woman to leave 
her home in Manistee? The lure of Broadway. 

What did the groom hand the clergyman? 
A crisp ten-dollar note. 

When do the police expect to make an arrest? 
Within a few hours. 

How did the unexpected announcement im- 
press the city? Like a bolt from the blue. 

What are West Point and Annapolis stu- 
dents? Our future generals and admirals. 

Who is suspected of the kidnaping? A 
swarthy foreigner, seen to be hanging about the 
child’s home last Wednesday. 

How did the suicide strike the pavement? 
With a dull, sickening thud. 

What are the names of the five leading parks 
of the United States? Central, Van Cortlandt, 
Bronx, City Hall and the Yellowstone. 

What was the building when the firemen ar- 
rived? A roaring furnace. 

To whom is the accused murderer married? 


| A girl wife. 


How did the damaged ship arrive? She 
limped into port. 

What interview was obtained at Tammany 
Hall? Mr. Murphy said that he had not yet 
read the article and refused to make any com- 
ment. 

What caused the fire? A carelessly tossed 
cigarette. 

Did a cigar ever cause a fire? No. 

At what speed did the taxicab escape? Fully 
eighty miles an hour. 

How big is a crowd? Record-breaking. 

Who is watching the ferries for the fugitive? 
Every policeman in the city. 

Where was the reform initiated? In the col- 
umns of this newspaper. 

Who was the movie extra? A prominent ac- 
tress. 

What did the judge (a) threaten to do, and 
(b) did a judge ever do it? (a) To clear the 
courtroom. (b) No. 

What sort of audience greeted this newspa- 
per’s candidate? A wildly enthusiastic crowd 
of men and women who packed the hall to the 
doors. 

What happened at the meeting of our candi- 
date opponent? The hall was barely half 
filled. 

Who attacked the woman? A burly negro. 

What was the revolver doing? Still smoking. 

What is the effect of a one-inch snowfall in 
Manhattan? One of the worst blizzards that 
has gripped the city in its icy grasp in the mem- 
ory of the oldest inhabitant. 

Describe the apartment a few minutes after 
the shooting? It was swarming with detec- 
tives. 

Describe our candidates on the eve of election? 
They are confident of victory and predict a 
landslide. 

What important achievement of intense pub- 
lic interest rounded out the condemned man’s 
life? He ate a hearty breakfast, consisting of 
stewed prunes, two helpings of ham and eggs, 
French fried potatoes, wheat cakes and three 
cups of coffee. 

If 17,468 persons visit Coney Island on a Sun- 
day afternoon and 9001 arrive that night, what 
is the total of the day’s visitors at the Island? 
A throng of pleasure seekers which Police In- 
spector MecGonigle estimated at 300,000. 


Two Sterling Textbooks 


Although the memorizing of the answers 
in my textbook, plus a few days of sentence 
composition in which the phrases are used, 
exhaust the study of English composition 
in my school of journalism, I have also 
outlined a course for upper-classmen that 
I call English-34. Despite the name of this 
course and its subject matter—the report- 
ing of after-dinner speeches and other pub- 
lic utterances, including interviews—one 
readily sees upon analyzing the course that 
the composition of correct English enters 
into this higher course only incidentally. 

My reason for including this English-34 
course is that the New York journalist, 
fortunately, does not know shorthand. I 
say fortunately because a knowledge of 
stenography might tempt him to report a 
speech in the same words in which it is de- 
livered. The trained Park Row reporter 
who is assigned to report the important 
speeches at a big dinner adopts one of two 
accepted professional practices in working 
out his assignment. He either (a) jots down 
the few important words which, not know- 
ing shorthand, are all he can garner from 
the rapidly delivered oratorical sentences, 
or (b) he leaves after the coffee and cigars 
and works the door at a show. In either 
case he later goes to his city room, and 
ignoring the speech as delivered, writes it 
as it should have been delivered. 

During the reporter’s first year or so of 
professional journalism the first method is, 
I am convinced, the better. This is the 
method, therefore, that will be taught at 
old O’Malley. And for use in this English-34 
course I have prepared a longer textbook 
than the Primer. This second textbook— 
Rotten Speeches Made Readable; Weekly 
Jersey Lightning Job Print Press; $6.80 
net—necessarily costs a few cents more 
than the Primer. Copies of this work also 
are rapidly being snapped up, but I still 
have a few on hand for those who are peppy 
enough to send in their orders within the 
next thirty days. 

In this more advanced work I seek to 
avoid the usual dryness of the average text- 
book by liberally peppering the pages with 
intensely interesting, often startling, in- 
stances of historic oratory. In all these 
classic examples a deadly parallel shows 
the famous address in the actual words in 
which it was delivered beside the report of 
the speech after the journalist had whipped 
it into shape. These parallels all reveal the 
debt which our great orators, especially 
before the days of Pitman, owed to the 
reporter. 


By way of illustration, let me select at | 


haphazard from my Rotten Speeches Made 
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repair broken walls 
and it costs so little 


OU can get from your 

paint, wall-paper or 
hardware dealer this hold- 
tight patching plaster all 
ready to use by just adding 
water. It fills the breaks, 
will not shrink like Plaster 
of Paris, joins the old edges, 
and “stays put.” Anyone 
can patch with Rutland 
because it sets slowly — but 
surely—and will not “spot 
through” paint or wall 
paper. 


Ask your paint, wall-paper 
or hardware dealer 
for it 


IF HE cannot accommodate 
you, send us his name and 
address and we will forward 
a 22 lb. carton by mail. Just 
give the postman 30c plus 
the postage, on delivery. 
When painting or papering is 
done there are almost certain to 
be some patches necessary. Have 
Rutland handy in the house. 
RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Rutland, Vt. 


Other Rutland useful 
products 
Plastic Stove Lining 
Boiler Covering 
Furnace Cement 
Waste Pipe Cleaner 


Water Glass for keeping Eggs 
Fresh 


Pipe Joint Cement 
Asbestos Roof Cement 


Rutland 
Patching 
Plaster 


If your dealer cannot sup- 

ply you, use this coupon— 
RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. C., Rutland, Vt. 
Send by mail, collect, a 24 Ib. carton Rut- 


land Patching Plaster. I give my dealer’s 
name below. 


Name 


Address 


Dealer’s Name 


Dealer’s Address 
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Make Your 
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delightfully cool and liv- § 
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PORCH SHADES. You fl 
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with the beautiful wide 
and narrow slat weave— 
give perfect ventilation; 
have solid porcelain roll- 
up fixtures; are self-hang- 
ing and trouble proof. 

A COOLMOR Shade 6 
ft. ede with a drop of 
7% ft. costs only $ 
north of Alabama 693 
and east of Colorado. 


Write for details 
and dealer’s name. 


Raymond Porch Shade Co. 
270 Post St. 
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Janesville, Wis. 
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Wide and 
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Slat Weave 


Not just candy! 


Something ambrosial— 
The quintessence of 
over twenty-five years 
of triumph in the art 
of candy making 


ONE DOLLAR 


If you do not find Repetti’s at the most 
convenient store, write us, REPETTI, Inc., 
14th St. andEly Ave., Long Island City, N.Y. 
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Readable the peroration, let_us say, of a 
speech delivered by Patrick Henry before 
the second revolutionary convention, of 
Virginia, in 1775. For the verbatim record 
of the speech, together with the wording of 
the speech as it was reported in the press 
of those days, I am indebted to one Pres 
served Culpepper, Esq., who published his 
memoirs of colonial journalism at Peters- 
burg, Virginia, in 1799. This Preserved 
Culpepper was none other than the reporter 
who, as representative of the Prince George 
County Rum, Slave and Eating Tobacco 
Trade Journal, was at the convention press 
table when Mr. Henry spoke. Some time 
later Culpepper was assigned to spend a 
week in Dinwiddie County looking into 
business conditions in the rum industry, 
but, what with one thing and another, he 
didn’t show up at the office for almost a 
month and was fired. He thereupon pub- 
lished the inside story of his career. 


Patrick Henry Up to Date 


I have a copy of Preserved Culpepper’s 
memoirs. It is the only copy in existence. In 
reading it one is struck by the close simi- 
larity between the methods of those early 
days and the practices of the most skilled 
New York journalist of today. 

In the extract I give below the italics are 
Preserved Culpepper’s. Theitalicized words 
in the verbatim account of Mr. Henry’s 
peroration are the salient words which Cul- 
pepper, adopting the practical method of 
reporting a speech now in vogue in New 
York, was able to jot down on his notes 
during the course of the peroration. 

From Page 83 of my Rotten Speeches 
Made Readable I quote, on the first-hand 
authority of Preserved Culpepper, the per- 
oration in the exact words in which Mr. 
Henry delivered it: 


For the life of me, gentlemen of this conven- 
tion, what with these people over in England 
constantly making bare necessities as dear as 
they can, I can’t see, as I’ve said repeatedly 
time and time again, that we’ll ever have any 
peace of mind at all until we have purchased 
same by showing these people over in England 
that we’ll refuse to meet their price for dress 
goods and other bare necessities. If these peo- 
ple over in England think they can tie us up in 
some kind of big chains, like as-if, gentlemen of 
this convention, they held us in some kind of 
slavery, the thing to do, as I have stated on sev- 
eral occasions in the House of Burgesses, is to 
come right out, man to man, and forbid these 
people over in England, always out for the al- 
mighty coin of the realm, and, man to man, gen- 
tlemen of this convention, I repeat, forbid these 
people to treat us like we were the dirt under 
their feet, which is the course to take, as I see 
things, the way things are going. If these 
people over in England, as I see things, refuse 
to give us liberty of action by arranging a fair 
profit on manufactured imports as against a 
fair profit in England on our own raw materials, 
I repeat, it will be no time before, as a promi- 
nent business man of Philadelphia put it at the 
last Tobacco Growers’ Codperative Association 
convention, held in Philadelphia on the twenty- 
eighth inst., it will be no time before, as this 
Philadelphia party put it, before we shall see the 
death of the entire eating-tobacco industry in 
Southeastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and points south. Gentlemen of the 
convention, I have done. I thank you. 


The Journalistic Parallel 


Preserved Culpepper tells us in his mem- 
oirs that when, some hours later, he sat 
down to write the story of the convention 
session his notes on the Henry speech con- 
tained only the italicized words—life, dear, 
peace, purchased, price, chains, slavery, for- 
bid, almighty, course, take, liberty, death. 
What happened then happens nightly in 
any New York city room in our own times. 
The reporter forgot the context of the words 
in his notes, luckily for the orator, and, 
with only a vague, misty memory of the 
speaker’s general theme in mind, he pro- 
ceeded along the lines of the present prac- 
tices in metropolitan journalism that are to 
prevail in English-34 at old O’ Malley. 

Note the professional Park Row touch 
of today in the ages-old report of the perora- 
tion which Preserved Culpepper wrote for 
the next issue of the Prince George County 
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Rum, Slave and Eating Tobacco Trade 
Journal: 

“ Assemblyman Pat Henry, who headed 
the Hanover County delegation at the con- 
vention, was the next speaker. Assembly- 
man Henry said in part: 

“Ts life so dear or peace so sweet as to 
be purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! I know 
not what course others may take, but as for 
me, give me liberty or give me death!’” ° 

The journalistic parallel between colo- 
nial reporting and the New York journalism 
of our own times does not end here. Over- 
night the reporter made the speaker famous. 
Mr. Henry came out for Governor of Vir- 
ginia and—still sticking close to present 
metropolitan tradition—he appointed Pre- 
served Culpepper, now out of a job, his 
campaign manager and press agent and 
won hands down. And throughout the rest 
of his career Governor Henry, like his fol- 
lowers of today, kept his reputation for ora- 
tory at top notch by making speeches, most 
of them terrible, in his own floundering 
way, but insisting that he be quoted in print 
always in the exact words of the advance 
copies of the speeches handed out by Press 
Agent Preserved Culpepper to the news- 
paper boys. And—to conclude the par- 
allel—upon the death of Governor Henry in 
1799, Preserved Culpepper, now getting a 
bit old for leg work, dropped lower and 
lower in the world of journalism, until 
finally, one day when he was down and out 
in Philadelphia, he ran into Benjamin 
Franklin, who had just founded a weekly in 
that city, and became an editor. One must 
live; but when contemplating the man’s 
steady descent in journalism.we should not 
be blinded to the fact that Preserved Cul- 
pepper was the father of the great school of 
present-day Park Row reporting. 


The Course in Expense:Accounting 


In this brief outline of the practical aims 
and purposes of the O’Malley School of 
Metropolitan Journalism it has been impos- 
sible, of course, to do much more than touch 
lightly upon the high spots of the curricu- 
lum. In the present hurly-burly of planning 
for theschool I can find time only to hammer 
home the fact again that the institution will 
teach only the practical. It follows, there- 
fore, that the courses of study at old O’ Mal- 
ley will have little in common with the 
abstract curriculums of theory, will usually, 
in fact, directly oppose all present systems 
of higher education. Instead of abstract 
mathematics, to take but one instance, my 
students will be taught a practical course in 
compiling reportorial expense accounts war- 
ranted to pass the most thorough acid test. 

While rival schools of journalism are 
taking the bread out of the potential re- 
porter’s mouth by teaching him a vicious 
brevity and crispness of style in the writing 
of English, my classes in Writing on Space 
will be learning all of the various ways in 
which the metropolitan journalist, skilled in 
niceties of subtle repetition, can always tell 
the whole story in the opening paragraph 
and then boil the paragraph down to an 
additional two columns. The practical will 
enter even into undergraduate athletics— 
interclass logrolling contests between the 
students of bookreviewing; reciprocal back 
patting bouts between the classes in colyum 
conducting; endurance contests in listen- 
ing to public speakers; endurance contests in 
squab eating for the students of the course 
in public banquet reporting. 

Finally, the practical will enter into even 
the last instant of the student’s attendance 
at old O’Malley. The present silly system 
of holding elaborate graduation exercises, 
what with its asinine customs of showering 
honors and applause upon the graduates— 
absurd to the point of insanity in a school 
that is supposed to acquaint the journalist 
with the conditions he is to meet up with in 
his professional life—will not be tolerated 
at old O’Malley. Instead, as a final prepar- 
ation for the workaday experiences of Park 
Row journalism, I shall, on a given day in 


each succeeding June, summon each in- | 


dividual of the graduating class to my desk 
in turn and fire him. 


April 26, 19: 
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you the way! Five changes of light 
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Splendid for bedroom, sickroom, nursery, 
boudoir, desk, reading, shaving. 


Electric bills are cut 30% to 80%, eyes are 
dimming to desired luminosity and burglar: 
leaving a low-burning light when there’s nob 

Comes in three beautiful finishes, brush-bras 
bronze or ivory, $5. Atelectrical, hardware anc 
ment stores. Or sent direct postpaid on receipt 


We also make the Dim-A-Lite attachn 
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Try It 10 Days FRE) 
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Towing Cor Exceptionally Goodlooking 


; 63 O “What beautiful cars!” This is what you will say when 
Sedan you see the 1924 Gray Group. “Such fine coach work 
& 89 5 and appointments are indeed unusual in light cars.” 


People like their appearance instantly and, when they 
sit in the Gray and drive it—realize the comfort of 
the body and the ease of driving and note the price 
—they say, “how can you do it for the money?” 


Gray cars are selling fast because they combine 
distinctive appearance, low upkeep and fuel economy 
to just the degree that appeals to car-wise buyers. 


You, too, will want a Gray car just as soon as you see it. 
Prices at Detroit 


pane ee GRAY MOTOR CORPORATION, Detroit 
Sedan - - - 895 
Coupe - , - 750 


Truck Chassis = 595 
| | : 
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Wear California’s 
favorite outdoor shoe 
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, . Send for interest- 

ing style book of 
Outdoor Shoes for 
Men and Women 


You will be thoroughly pleased 
if you select your Outdoor Shoe 
from our style book. 
Tens of thousands of 
men and women are 
wearing our ‘Buck- 
strips” and all are vol- 
untarily praising our 
products. Our style 
> book tells why each 
shoe is better for each 
R sport or work. Rugged 
s styles for Men—tnm, 
~’’ smart styles for Women. 
California's Outdoor 
men and women— 
whether for sport or 
work—consider ‘Buck- 
strips’ a necessary part 
of their equipment. We 
7 have had 65 years of 
experience in pleasing these Western folks. 
“‘Buckstrips” have exclusive patented features. A tough 
strip of leather is sewed around the vamp in moccasin style with 
strongest linen thread, Inside the regular vamp is a firm, soft 
leather lining, making a double vamp. This doubles the wear 
and helps keep out dampness. The ~Buckstrips’’ also hold the 
shoe in shape. Long-lasting. Extremely comfortable. Unusu- 


ally good looking. Made only by us. Prices $6.50 to $16.50. 


BUCKHECT 


“Buckstrips” 


Soles are tough oak tanned leather. Uppers are either choc- 
olate colored, oiled storm tanned calfskin or of lighter glove- 
like leather where water resistance is not desired. Each heel 
layer is one piece of solid leather. Not guaranteed waterproof, 
but they are as much so as a leather shoe can be made. 

Three thousand retailers sell our shoes west of the Rockies. 
If no dealer in your town carries Buckhect ‘‘Buckstrips’”” we 
will gladly fill your order and if shoes are not satisfactory they 
may be returned at our expense and money refunded. 

We pay parcel post charges. 
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Contains descriptions, specifications, 
prices and illustrations in natural 
colors of our complete line of steel 
launches, outboard motor boats, row 
boats, fishing and hunting boats. 


Mullins Steel Boats are the most economical 
of all boats. We guarantee them against leak- 
ing, water-logging, drying out, opening seams 
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proof steel, they are practically indestructible. 
Equipped with air-tight compartments, they 
are non-sinkable. 
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safety, speed, graceful lines, comfort, ease of 
4 operation and durability. Over 75,000 in use. 
XN MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 
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THE LAPIS LAZULI BUCKLE 
TONGUE 


(Continued from Page 23) 


held that a man should know his job. She 
knew hers. She said that it was a pity that 
he had not the cup. He agreed with her; 
he said he did—ferociously. This attitude 
cost him exactly eighteen pence. She only 
gave him three and sixpence for the saucer, 
instead of the five shillings he asked. 

She returned home delighted. She had a 
feeling that this piece of luck was a sign 
that the high gods were not really dis- 
pleased with her for refusing Lord Screding- 
ton’s offer, that she might yet make shift to 
keep her treasure. , 

During most of the evening she thought 
about Lord Scredington and the lunch at 
Thibault’s. She had to admit that she did 
not dislike him as she ought. She had to 
admit that he had behaved disgracefully in 
trying to kiss her, in kissing her in fact 
several times, when she had taken that jade 
jui plaque to his flat. She resented bitterly 
his treating her as she fondly believed he 
would never have dreamed of treating a girl 
of his own class. If you had asked her 
what her politics were, she would have said 
proudly that she was a Conservative; really 
she was an unconscious democrat. 

But it was no use; she could not dislike 
him as she ought. She suspected that it 
was his smile. Nevertheless she told her- 
self confidently that he should never have 
the lapis lazuli buckle tongue. She told 
herself this several times to make herself 
feel more confident. The thought of his get- 
ting it from her made her shiver, though 
she was in bed and quite warm. 

As always, she was up early to let in the 
charwoman who did the rough work. She 
herself swept out the shop and dusted and 
polished the objects of art. Then she made 
the coffee and fried the bacon and eggs. 
She was in good spirits; she was going to 
sell an old Worcester teacup and saucer at 
a good profit. 

Soon after ten she put on her best hat and 
coat, wrapped up the saucer in several 
thicknesses of tissue paper and brown paper 
and put it, along with some spare tissue 
paper and brown paper, in the green 
Russia leather attaché case in which she 
carried objects of art to customers who col- 
lected them. That Russia leather attaché 
case enabled her to ask pounds more for 
pieces than if it had been ordinary pigskin. 

She walked briskly to Mr. Blenkinsop’s 
shop in Broad Street. It was larger and 
lighter than their shop, and had in it many 
better pieces. But it was too full, and 
those pieces were badly displayed. 

Mr. Blenkinsop, a slim, pasty-faced, 
worried man, looked always to be suffering 
from the inferiority complex, fatal in a man 
who would sell things at a profit. He smiled 
wanly at Miss Timmins, whom he regarded 
as a sympathetic companion in misfortune. 
She greeted him, talked about the depress- 
ing condition of business, and asked him if 
he could let her have some good netsuke, 
since she had a customer for them. He 
could not. 

She sighed and looked round the shop; 
then she said, ‘‘ You don’t seem to have any 
luck with that Worcester cup. What will 
you take for it?” 

‘“‘T’ve given up hope of finding the saucer. 
I’ve looked everywhere for it,” he said 
gloomily. 

She did not tell him that he had not 
looked everywhere for it; she said, “‘ Well, 
I’ll give you a pound for it. It’s all a 
matter of luck; and mine is better than 
yours.” 

He shook his head and said, “I can’t take 
less than thirty. It cost me twenty-five.” 

She gave him thirty and made him wash 
and polish the cup in the little room behind 
the shop, fitted up for cleaning and repair- 
ing works of art. Then she wrapped it up, 
put it into her attaché case with the 
saucer, and took her way to the house of 
Bee Mackarthur, in South Street, May- 

air. 

She was shown into a drawing-room, set 
with glass-fronted cabinets full of the most 
expensive examples of British ceramic art. 

; Mrs. Mackarthur, a large, stout, enthu- 
siastic collector, came hurrying. Miss Tim- 
mins unwrapped the cup and saucer. They 
delighted Mrs. Mackarthur; but she pro- 
tested loudly and shrilly that she could not 
pay twelve and a half guineas for them. 
Miss Timmins had never supposed that she 
would. She allowed herself to be beaten 


down to ten guineas cash, and received that 
sum in notes. 

Then, as she was leaving, Mrs. Mack- 
arthur said, ‘‘That’s a pretty coat clasp 
you’ve got. Lapis, isn’t it?” 

Miss Timmins said that it was. Mrs. 
Mackarthur said that she loved lapis and 
that people were using those Chinese 
buckles for their evening cloaks, and offered 
her five pounds for it. 

“Five pounds? I’ve refused sixty for 
it,’’ said Miss Timmins a little coldly. “It’s 
a very beautiful piece; and no one has ever 
seen one like it.” 

“Sixty pounds!” cried Mrs. Mackarthur. 
“T wish I could afford to wear a sixty- 
pound buckle to fasten my coat! You 
dealers always seem to be absolutely rolling 
in money!” 

Miss Timmins did not say that she was 
rolling in money and she did not say that 
she was not rolling in money. She came 
away pleased at having made this impres- 
sion of affluence on a good customer, and 
even more pleased that this profitable deal 
would postpone the necessity of selling the 
buckle tongue. j 

When she reached home she took it off 
her coat and made a little silk bag for it so 
that she could carry it in a pocket, or her 
hand bag, and take it out and fondle it. 

Next morning she was in the shop, at 
work on a frock, when G. Higgins, a suc- 
cessful dealer in Oxford Street, entered. 

“Good morning, Miss Timmins,”’ he said 
in the brisk businesslike accents of a man 
who goes straight to the point. “‘I saw you 
wearing one of those Chinese lapis buckle 
tongues at Farringdon’s on Tuesday. I’ve 
got a customer and I can give you a good 
price for it.” 

Miss Timmins was apt to think quickly; 
and at once it occurred to her that G. 
Higgins had not noticed the buckle tongue 
at Farringdon’s. She had been sitting at 
the table when he came in, and was still 
sitting at the table when he went out; the 
table hid the buckle tongue. G. Higgins 
was an emissary of Lord Scredington! Lord 
Scredington had not been fortunate in his 
choice of an emissary, for she did not like 
G. Higgins. More than once he had tried 
to hector her out of a piece for which he had 
a customer, at an unfair price. He had not 
succeeded in doing so, but the attempt had 
annoyed her. Twice he had succeeded in 
hectoring a piece out of her father when she 
was not in the shop. That had annoyed her 
more. He was a large red-faced man who 
should have been a pork butcher. 

She said coldly, “Yes; I’ve got a lapis 
buckle tongue—the finest buckle tongue 
that ever came out of China. But I’m not 
selling it. I want it to wear.” 

“You want it to wear? That isn’t busi- 
ness! I tell you what, young woman—if 
ever you mix fancies with business, you’re 
done,” said G. Higgins in portentous ac- 
cents. ‘‘I’ll give you a rattling good price 
for that buckle tongue. I’ll give you—a 
tenner.” 

His large red face diffused crimson 
generosity. 

“T should think you would,” said Miss 
Timmins coldly. 

G. Higgins’ face grew redder as he rose to 
twelve, then fifteen pounds; and his voice 
rose with him. Miss Timmins was cold, 
even disdainful. He mopped his crimson 
brow. He had never liked Miss Timmins; 
he had often said that he did not like her, 
that she was a hard little case. On this oc- 
casion he liked her less than ever. Then he 
rose to twenty pounds; and again his voice 
rose with him. 

“Don’troar. You’re notin a china shop,” 
said Miss Timmins despitefully. 

G. Higgins gasped and saw red. Had he 
not been so eager to make some money 
he would have become violently abusive. 
He rose, more slowly and quietly, to forty 
pounds. Miss Timmins only said coldly 
that she had been offered more than that 
for it. He did not believe her; he believed 
that she was merely displaying the cussed- 
ness of her sex. He seldom got on well with 
women. With an effort that wrenched his 
very heartstrings he rose to fifty pounds. 
Even more coldly Miss Timmins said that 
she had been offered more than that for it. 

G. Higgins had seen the fifty pounds 
profit of which he had been so confident, 
sink to ten, and it seemed, indeed it was 
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plain, that there was not even a profit of ten 
pounds. He turned black in the face, a 
broken man. His appearance rather fright- 
ened Miss Timmins; it was indeed horrible. 

Broken as he was, he made a last grand 
effort and said in a trembling voice, “I’ll 
give you fifty-five.” 

Little Miss Timmins’ eyes grew a trifle 
more unfriendly, as she said in icy accents, 
“You won’t.”’ 

“G-r-r-r-r!”’ said Mr. Higgins, remaining 
inarticulate by a tremendous effort. 

He went out of the shop, drooping; about 
forty yards down the street he did become 
articulate, with gestures. 

Men and women who passed him won- 
dered at him. 

He tottered into the first public house 
in Theobald’s Road. The man he did not 
want to meet was Lord Scredington. He 
had pooh-poohed Lord Scredington’s sug- 
gestion that he was overconfident about 
getting the buckle tongue from Miss Tim- 
mins. If he did see Lord Scredington, Lord 
Scredington would say things to him, 
rankling things. He sometimes said to his 
friends, ‘‘ His lordship sometimes treats me 
as if I was the dirt under his feet.’”’ This 
was true. Lord Scredington shared Miss 
Timmins’ dislike of G. Higgins. 

Miss Timmins had smiled maliciously at 
the drooping back of G. Higgins as he left 
the shop. She had killed two birds with 
one stone; infuriated G. Higgins and dis- 
appointed Lord Scredington. Later she 
went out to hunt the junk shops again. 
She had no luck. She ascribed this to G. 
Higgins; she told herself that he had 
hoodooed her. 

Next morning Lord Scredington came 
He greeted her with perfect po- 
liteness, neither as baby nor as Beulah dar- 
ling. He walked about the shop, looking 
at the objects of art, and said pleasing 
things about them. Miss Timmins was 
neither deceived nor softened. She was 
inclined to despise him for so stooping to 
get round her and for supposing that he 
could get round her. 

Then he said, ‘‘ Well, you’ve had two 
nights’ good sleep on my offer for that 
buckle tongue. Are you going to take the 
sixty pounds?” 

“No, thank you,” said Miss Timmins in 
her very politest accents. 

“Oh, woman in our hours of ease!”’ he 
said mournfully. “You know you want 
that sixty pounds ever so much more than 
the buckle tongue. It’s just your malignant 
desire to thwart a simple wish of mine.” 

“That’s not very polite,” said Miss Tim- 
mins, looking hurt without feeling at all 
hurt. 

“How can you expect a man robbed of 
the desire of his heart by a Hyrcanian tiger 
to display the manners of a Chesterfield?” 
he asked indignantly. 

“T don’t expect you to,” she said quickly 
and with manifest sincerity. 

He heaved a deep and pathetic sigh and 
said, ‘I tell you what—my Uncle Charles 
has been dying to give me fifty pounds for 
an amethyst figure of Tung-fang-so for the 
last three months. I’ll give you that figure 
and twenty-five pounds for the buckle 
tongue.” 

It was a splendid offer; and Miss Tim- 
mins hesitated. Then she was very angry 
indeed. It was an offer she had no right 
whatever to refuse. 

She said fiercely, “No! I won’t sell you 
the buckle tongue. You shall never have 
it—never! Why should you have every- 
thing?” 

His blue eyes sparkled on her and he 
laughed joyously and said, “‘But of course 
I shall have it. I always get everything I 
want very badly. But we won’t go on 
squabbling about it. Come along to 
Thibault’s and have lunch.” 

Miss, Timmins refused the invitation 
with freezing politeness. 

“But it’s your duty to cheer me up after 
my disappointment,” he said. “Look how 
I cheered you up after yours the other day.” 

Miss Timmins again refused the invita- 
tion with freezing politeness. 

Then he did annoy her. He said that he 
could not waste her time for nothing, and 
insisted on buying a second-rate Ming gin- 
ger jar. She told him that he did not want 
it; she almost refused to sell it to him. But 
he would have it. She was flushed with 
anger as she wrapped it up. He carried 
it away, smiling. She told herself how 
thoroughly she detested him. 

On the Saturday, after her weekly exam- 
ination of their financial position, she was 
assailed by the cold and saddening convic- 
tion that sooner or later she would have to 
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sell it to him. The thought almost sickened 
her. At any rate, it should be at the last 
possible moment. She took the buckle 
tongue from its bag and loved it more than 
ever. 

She believed that she had choked Lord 
Scredington off for the time being. She 
was wrong. On the Monday morning Mrs. 
Mackarthur came in her car. Miss Tim- 
mins was out on a feverish hunt through 
the junk shops in hope that some extraor- 
dinary piece of luck would save her from 
parting with her treasure. The good lady 
told Mr. Timmins that she had come to buy 
the lapis lazuli buckle tongue his daughter 
had been using to fasten her coat, that she 
would give sixty guineas for it. 

Mr. Timmins was startled and delighted. 
He had noticed that Beulah used a buckle 
tongue to fasten her coat; but he had not 
taken the trouble to look at it, for Oriental 
objects of art did not interest him. He told 
Mrs. Mackarthur that Beulah would cer- 
tainly let her have it. She went away de- 
lighted. When Beulah returned in time to 
cook their dinner he told her of Mrs. Mack- 
arthur’s offer. : 

Beulah was astonished. Then suspicion 
awoke in her. Mrs. Mackarthur was a 
friend of Lord Scredington; she had seen 
them chatting together at Sotheby’s and 
Christie’s. Another emissary! Mrs. Mack- 
arthur should not have the buckle tongue. 

She found it hard to keep to this resolu- 
tion, for her father was so delighted at the 
thought of the relief it would be to get the 
bills paid and have the money to buy two 
or three really good pieces on which there 
would be a really good profit. Her duty 
was clearer than ever. She began to 
weaken. 

The clearer it grew that she would have 
to part with it the dearer grew the buckle 
tongue. The thought of parting with it 
veritably harassed her. Again and again 
she asked herself why Lord Scredington 
should have everything and she so little, 
just because he had happened to be born a 
rich peer. She went about the world very 
gloomy;. she even began to look a trifle 
peaked. 

She did not take her treasure to Mrs. 
Mackarthur at once. She could not bring 
herself to do so. It had become rather an 
obsession. One night before falling asleep 
she found herself crying at the thought of 
having to let it go. She roused herself with 
a jerk. This was childish; she was very 
angry with herself. 

The next morning she at last made up 
her mind that she would let Lord Screding- 
ton have the buckle tongue—for the 
amethyst Tung-fang-so and twenty-five 
pounds—though it infuriated her to think 
that he would get his way. She did not 
make haste to let him have it; she went out 
into the world, very miserable, to look 
through the shops of superior dealers for the 
two or three good pieces for which she had 
customers to whom she would sell them at a 
really good profit. 

The miracle happened in South Moulton 
Street. 

She was looking, rather listlessly, in the 
window of Mr. Burbadge’s shop, a shop al- 
most wholly devoted to the sale of European 
objects of art, when her eyes fell on a lapis 
lazuli buckle tongue, the very spit of the 
one in her hand bag. Her heart jumped 
quite violently at the sight. 

Then she went into the shop: Mr. Bur- 
badge was a courtly man; he greeted her 
with a friendly smile and said, ‘‘ How are 
you, little lady? You’re not looking quite 
as bright as usual, are you?”’ 

“Oh, I’m all right, Mr. Burbadge,”’ she 
said, smiling at him. “TI see you’re begin- 
ning to go in for Oriental stuff. I shan’t be 
able to make a living if all you rich men go 
in for it. What do you want for that piece 
of lapis? I think I’ve got a customer for it— 
at a reasonable price.” 

Mr. Burbadge laughed and took the 
buckle tongue from the window. 

He looked at it with disapproving eyes, 
and said, “‘Queer stuff, this Chinese stuff. 
There’s always something odd about it. I 
was asking a tenner for this because it’s 
lapis. But I can let you have it for seven 
pound. That ought to give both of us a 
profit.” 

Beulah paid him with fingers that trem- 
bled a little. 

He wrapped up the buckle tongue in tis- 
sue paper and gave it to her, saying in a 
cheerful, paternal fashion, “A good day’s 
work for both of us, I hope.’ 

She felt bound to linger a little, chatting 
pleasantly. When she did leave the shop 
she walked at an astonishing pace to the 
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Maison Lyons and ordered a cup of choco- 
late and a cream bun, a costly and luxurious 
repast in which she seldom indulged. Then 


| she unwrapped the two buckle tongues. 


It was an astonishing find, but it did not 
greatly astonish Beulah. Those who traffic 
in beautiful things and love them live in a 


| world of strange chances, a world in which 


there seems to be more good luck and more 
bad luck than in the world of the common- 


| place. The two buckle tongues had been 


carved from the same piece of lapis lazuli, 
certainly by the same man. The heads of the 


| kylins were alike to a millimeter, as only an 


Oriental could get them. But a slight varia- 
tion in the curve of the shank of the new one 
made it finer and more delightful than the 


| first. 


As she drank her chocolate and ate her 
cream bun she studied and studied the ee 
the 
new one undoubtedly had it. In the end 
she decided that that was the one she would 


keep, for all that by handing over the old 
| one to Lord Scredington she would let him 


have his way exactly. 

She came out of the tea house radiant, 
the spirit of spring in a close-fitting, three- 
and-a-penny hat. A happy thought had 
she would not give Lord 


the buckle tongue over to him herself. 
Though she would lose money by it she 


| would sell it to Mrs. Mackarthur. She went 
| straight to South Street; and Mrs. Mackar- 


thur, as she wrote out the check for sixty 
guineas, congratulated her enviously on 


| looking so fresh and well. 


Beulah paid the check into the bank and 
went home rejoicing. It is given to few to 
On this oc- 
casion it was given to her. She had the sixty 


| guineas and she had the most beautiful 
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piece of lapis lazuli in Europe, probably in |. 


the world. 

In a pleasing satisfaction she waited for 
Lord Scredington to come to crow over her. 
She had not to wait long. On the afternoon 
of the second day he came into the shop 
wearing rather the expression of a cat that 
has got at the cream and got away with it. 
Deceitfully he asked if she had picked up 
any hard stone during the last. day or two. 
When she said she had not he moved about | 
the shop, talking feebly about the pieces in 
it which hehadseensooften. Beulah waited; 
it was coming. It came. - 

“T’ve got something to show you, Beulah 
darling,’’ he said in quietly triumphant ac- 
cents, and drew the buckle tongue from his 
pocket and held it out on his open-hand. 

She looked at it calmly and said quietly, 
in a matter-of-fact tone and with little in- 
terest, ‘‘It is a nice piece.” 

He looked more than a little taken aback; 
his coup had fallen flat. He had expected 
her to display temper and plenty of it on 
learning that, in spite of her, he had gotten 
his own way. Then she added, ‘‘ But it isn’t 
so good as mine.” 

“Yours?” he exclaimed. 
yours!” ; 

“T’m talking about my new one,” she 
said in careless accents. ‘‘Of course yours 
is by the same man, and carved from the 
same piece of lapis. But he got a more beau- 
tiful curve in the handle of mine.” © 

He stared at her with incredulous eyes. 
She took a silk bag from a drawer, drew her 
buckle tongue from it, and handed it to him. 
He almost snatched it from her and com- 
pared the two with wide-open eyes. 

Then he looked at her. Shesmiled at him 
kindly, a quite tremendous smile. |” 

His lips were parted; and he blinked. 
Then he said softly, “You little—angel!” 


“But it is 
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“That’s what gives the good ‘cream and butter’ 
taste. When we used ordinary bottled milk, we 
had to add cream and butter. Now we use no 
cream and hardly any butter in cooking. Yet our 
dishes always have this flavor—really a better 
flavor than we used to get with a lot of cream 
or butter. It is the flavor that Pet Milk always 
gives to cooked dishes. 


“And I like the economy of it. It costs no 
more than ordinary milk—less than half as much 
as cream—and certainly does reduce the butter bill. 


“T would miss the flavor it gives, as I’d miss 
the economy.and convenience of Pet Milk, if I 
had to keep house without it.” 


Pet Milk recipe book sent free on request. Pet 
Milk Company, (Originators of Evaporated 
Milk) 836 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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From Bakers Bread 


ANOTHER one of the many delicious uses of 
bread is bread pudding. Here is a splendid new 
recipe, so good you need not be afraid the 
family will think you made it just to use up 
bread. It is the kind you go out to the baker’s 
and buy a loaf specially for. It might be called 
“bread-and-butter pudding” on account of the 
novel touch of spreading the bread first. 
‘Bread “Pudding 
8 slices of bread (not too fresh) 
(cut from average sized loaf) 
l egg 1 cup milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla cup sugar 


Meringue 
: whites of eggs 
4 tablespoontuls 
granulated sugar 


TO MAKE—beat egg whites until Stiff—carefully fold 
in the sugar; drop lightly on top of pudding. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING: Slice bread one-half 
inch thick without removing crust. Spread 
slices with butter and cut into one-half inch 
cubes. Put into buttered casserole. Beat eggs 
and sugar, add vanilla and milk. Pour liquid 
over bread cubes. Bake one hour in moderate 
oven (350°). Orte-half cup dates or raisins may 
be added before baking if desired. When done 
add meringue and brown slightly in moderate 
oven. Serve hot. Enough for six people. 


THE SANDWICH BOOK, telling howto make 
fifty fancy sandwiches, may be had free of any 
baker who uses Gold Medal Flour, and there you 
can get good bread for sandwiches or pudding. 
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BY MARSHALL FRANTZ 


ILLUSTRATED 


“IT Should Think You’d be Afraid He’d Hook [limself With a Fly.’? The Man Chuckled. ‘‘Oh, He Knows About That,’’ He Said 


‘WANTED a certain long-barreled, full-choked twelve-gauge. It was one of five guns 
of mine somewhere in the club storeroom. Since the porter’s somewhat bleary eye 
did not seem equal to penetrating sole-leather cases, and would not have recognized 

a twelve-gauge in any event, I descended an iron stairway that wound down the 
el’ator shaft into the bowels of the earth. 

{ gasped as the air of this lower region took me by the throat. It was a lifeless 
m ture which seemed to have hung for ages among sweating pipes, hot steam and dank 
eeient. A human creature—a man, God help him—sat on a stool before the fiery slits of 
4 \rnace door and directed me to the storeroom. 

Saving found what I thought was the right gun case, I opened it to make sure, 
an put the gun together to see that all was well with those velvet-brown barrels and 
pdshed walnut stock. At the crisp cluck of the gun’s locking shut I heard the scrape of 
stil legs and the shuffle of feet along cement. The furnace man stood in the storeroom 
a He was a lanky, cinnamon-haired individual, whose face, I noticed at once, was 
anunusual color—a sort of milky yellow. He said nothing; he simply stood in the 
ddrway and deyoured the twelve-gauge with wistful half-shut eyes. 

' handed him the gun without a word. Without a word he took it, snapped it to his 
shulder and swept it along in an imaginary cross shot. I noticed that his hands were 
thisame color as his face, and suddenly I accounted for their peculiar shade. At one 
tire he had been weather-tanned, layer upon layer. The process of substituting a sickly 
wite for his deep coating of wind and sun had not been completed by his present 
melike occupation. ‘‘You shoot, I see.’’ He gave me back the gun. 


“Used to,” he said. He stood uncertain for a moment, seemed about to speak, but 
at last muttered “‘ Much obliged,” and went back to his furnace. 

“Pcor devil,” I thought as I climbed toward better air. “But why does a man who 
likes a gun take such a job as that?” 

I left New York next morning for a week with the ducks on Great South Bay. Those 
seven soul-filling days passed like a dream. I returned to the club at ten o’clock one 
night with the vision of storming clouds above gray white-crested water still in my ears, 
the tonic smell of mud flat and marsh still in my nostrils. 

The club was drained of members and would remain so, I knew, until the theaters 
let out. I was in the dismal position of a proud hunter with no one—colored bell boys 
and a listless desk clerk excepted—to whom he can show his spoils. In my extremity I 
recalled the furnace man and plunged down the iron stairway with a bunch of black 
duck, mallards and broadbills in both hands. I found him leaning on a shovel before 
the open door of the furnace, staring in at the seething flames. 

“Flow do these look to you?” I inquired. 

He seemed more ruddy as he stood there, but as he came toward me I saw that his 
warmer coloring had been borrowed from the fire. He examined the ducks, said “Nice” 
with a nod; then, conscious perhaps that more was expected of him, he added, ‘‘ Never 
shot ducks myself.”’ 

“It’s great sport,” I told him. “Cold, but you forget that. What have you shot?” 

He hesitated as he had before, shifted his feet, glanced at his furnace, but at last 
said ‘‘Pa’tridge—mostly.” 
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“Partridge!” I exclaimed. ‘The finest bird that flies! 
The greatest of all shooting—if you have the right kind of 
a dog.” 

His yellow hands slowly closed. His lips twitched in 
a faint spasm which swept his face and was gone like a 
squall at sea. 

“T guess that’s right,’”’ he said as he turned away. 

I heard his shovel rasp in the coal bin as I put my ducks 
in the storeroom. I heard the clang of the furnace door as 
I went up the iron stairs. 

Early spring had come before I saw him again. The 
last of his tan was gone. By now he matched the un- 
wholesome dirty white of the cellar walls. This time I 
wanted a duffel bag, a tackle box and rods. 

“Well,” I said, “I’m after trout tomor- 
row.” 

He nodded. 

“T expect it’s flies with you, ain’t it?” 

$Vies.?\ Lisaids: “dry... 

“Never got to them,” he told me. “I 
ain’t wormed for ten years; but I always 
fished wet.’ 

“‘Whereabouts?”’ I inquired. 

He was seized by a sudden uncertainty, 
or uneasiness, or whatever it was, which 
seemed habitual with him. 

“Oh, where I was raised,’ he said 
vaguely, and became absorbed in shaking 
down the furnace. 

I took my plunder up to my room, in- 
spected, sorted and added to my tackle, and 
packed the duffel bag and a suitcase. It was 
late enough for bed when I had finished; 
but the feel of rods, the click of reels, the 
sight of neat compartments of tiny somber- 
colored flies had proved too stimulating. I 
decided to go down to the library and sub- 
stitute the back numbers of Punch for the 
vision of a great trout shattering the mys- 
tery of a quiet pool at the drift of a 
Number 10 Fan Wing. 

The library was like a cave—an empty 
cave, I supposed—its mouth a high window 
through which a rain-shrouded street light 
sent a pallid gleam. A desolation of ashes 
and the stone arch of the fireplace were 
painted dimly in gray and rose against utter 
blackness by staring blood-red embers. 

There came the creak of leather and a 
rumble, 

““Who’s that?” 

I felt among switches and pressed at ran- 
dom. {The lights above the fireplace hap- 
pened to click into being. 

“Oh, you!” It was a growl—a relieved 
growl; some of his fellow club members 
do not appeal to Gregory Trane. He was 
sprawled hugely in a red-leather chair with a volume of 
some sort lying neglected in his lap. He scowled at me for 
a moment; then, his eyes falling by chance on the book, he 
brushed it from him as though he’d found it crawling theré. 

“Rotten!’’ he said. 

Trane is an extraordinary person. He will plow up eight 
miles of fast water in a single day, whipping a nine-foot rod 
that would paralyze my arm in an hour; and the average 
man would drop in his tracks if he attempted to follow 
Greg, stride for stride, on “‘a fair day’s hunt.”” Relaxed, he 
is as stolid, almost as moveless, as a mountain. He talks 
without the slightest gesture in a lazy mutter that comes 
rumbling from the great bellows of his chest to fill a room 
to its farthest corners. He has quite a reputation as a 
special writer. You find his name in American and Eng- 
lish sporting magazines, attached to articles about explora- 
tion, big game and wing shooting, salt-water and fly 
fishing. 

Having secured most of the game trophies of India, 
Africa and North America, he had recently allowed the 
exporting business to claim some of his attention. 

With all his passion for the out-of-doors, his wandering 
over continents, he has found time somehow to do a lot 
of reading, and to poke curiously about among the women- 
ridden, logrolling groups of publicity seekers that have 
turned New York into an asylum for literary and artistic 
fakers. How he can be welcome in such circles I do not 
know. Perhaps he trims his sails to the feverish airs in 
which he finds himself. Ordinarily the give and take of 
what he calls gabble drives him into a complete detach- 
ment that he maintains against all attacks by a series of 
grunts. 

During such an interval, however, an array of thoughts, 
almost sure to be colorful, is apt to well slowly to the 
surface of his mind. At the appointed time it rumbles 
forth and is spread before you. 

Knowing this, and feeling that the result of an hour or 
so of undisturbed reflection by Trane might equal Mr. 
Punch as a sedative, I chose a mate to his red-leather chair 
and prodded the geyser. 

“Why, who wrote it?” 


“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Trane. ‘It’s called a devas- 
tating novel. That’ll tell you all you need to know about 
it. But I wasn’t referring specifically to this book.” 

“Well, what is rotten then?” 

Trane checked a bell boy in midskip at the head of the 
stairs beyond the library door. 

“Go up to my room and get a bottle of Scotch you'll 
find on the table. Bring it here with some ice water and 
two glasses. It’s rotten that a lot of neurotics, a 


“Why Did You Get Up? 
Go Straight Back to Bed!’’ 


generation or so from the steerage, who know nothing of 
the reticence acquired through Anglo-Saxon culture, and 
the wisdom of that reticence, are spilling their thoughts on 
clean white paper. It’s still more rotten that anemia and 
horned spectacles—the chief requirements for modern re- 
viewing—allow any unhealthy ex-sophomore to tell the 
cock-eyed world that this pornography is not only litera- 
ture but a true reflection of life. 

“Now we’’—the massive head turned my way—“‘are 
little better than imbeciles. If you don’t believe it go to 
the unaired coffeehouses and hotels and studios where the 
modernists hang out, and mention hunting or fishing or 
golf. They won’t scream at you through the cigarette 
smoke as they will if you speak of America for Americans 
or the Nordic race, but you have no further chance to 
intrigue them. They draw away from you. You don’t be- 
long. You are interested in the childish diversions of the 
hopeless moron. 

“And there you have it. It’s at the bottom of the whole 
mess, as I see it. These people tell you their attitude to- 
ward outdoor sports and other traditional things involving 
competition is arrived at through a superior mentality. 
Well, let’s consider the physical for a minute.” 

The boy appeared with the required bottle and its 
complements. Trane was presently musing above a glass. 

“T broke through a seal hole once on a trip after musk 


ox. I’ve sometimes wished Mr. Volstead might duplicate. 


that performance.’ The glass was tilted; its golden con- 
tents disappeared. “Where was 1?” 

“We were about to consider the physical.” 

“Right! Well, let’s go ahead and consider it. Let’s look 
over the intelligentzia from that angle. You’ll notice a dis- 
tinct type. You can observe it en masse at any morbid, 


_it if he could. He’s restricted to muddy autobiog 


_lescence and after, the result is exactly what youn! 
expect. ; 


May 5, 


dreary Russian play. Eyes staring and too bright. H 
pawing at the face. Gestures continuous and flutte 
The speech is filled with artificial inflections. The fer 
strike you as bone-dry. The males are vaguely femi 
The expression of the face is characteristic. It is hare 
There is something in the eyes that tells of a driver 
wildered mind behind them. Don’t expect these peo} 
have a sense of humor. The joke is steadily on the 
diabolical joke, a soul-destroying joke. It’s this: Th 
physical weaklings tossed into a world of competing hy 
animals. In earlier ages they would have perished. ( 
zation keeps them alive. No wonder they jump a 
promise of any new scheme of things. No wonder 
hate tradition and try to circumvent logic. So long | 
and two make four they haven’t a chance. 

“‘T spoke of seeing them at Russian 
After sitting through one or two of | 
plays, you wonder how in God’s name 
the intelligentzia can chatter and f 
over such stuff. But these people are: 
primarily in body and consequently in | 
The Russians are sick men writing | 
sick people. They make the vagar) 
sickness seem important. That’s wh 
intelligentzia eat it up. That’s why) 
adored Ibsen. That’s why their fa) 
American playwright is a gloomy lad) 
characters are apt to be tubercular. 

“Just what has all this got to doy}! 
lot of present-day novels and their glo’ 
tion by modern reviewers, you ask. | 
this, as I see it: The intelligentzia si} 
outdoor sports, not, as they would hai} 
believe, from a superior mental stand} 
but because as human machines they | 
equal to controlled intensive effort. 1} 
future member of the intelligentzia ar| 
him in school. He’s a highly nervou! 
kid. He hasn’t the stamina for athleti 
he doesn’t go in for that sort of thin; 
hasn’t as good—that is, he hasn’t ¢) 
balanced a mind as sturdier boys—b | 
more mental, because, being out of att | 
he’s apt to become the reading type. 

“Now, hard exercise in the open | 
mendously important to male cre 
during adolescence. It’s a safety valv 
any trainer of trotters or runners wha! 
pens to a colt if you keep him shut 1: 
don’t race him or work him like the ¢ 
Well, the same thing happens to ( 
They’re at the mercy of their r} 
instincts during their formative peri | 
they aren’t apt to get over it. Sex bei 
to them not only the most important h 
in life—which perhaps it is—but tho 
important thing in life—which it cel i 
isn’t. 

“They get through college and h. 
select a career. They’re introspective, 
sensitive, womanish creatures who | 
from the grind of business competitii, 
as they shrank from athletics. Well’ 
todo? Literary work, either critical 
ative, seems alluringly soft and undi’! 
portant, and they hop to it. A few of them have t' | 
for yarn spinning, which is the fiction writer’s 1' 
asset. Most of them have only a knowledge of wor ‘ 
an unworkmanlike method of getting them on pape r 
affected precious order. \) 

“Tt seems to be enough these days; the duller, mn 
muddled the stuff is the better from the standpoint 
intelligentzia. And there’s a reason for that—two 1's 
in fact: First, no sane individual can enjoy it and t] ‘ 
and nutesses can seem superior in affecting to do s¢ 
ond, it lets so many into the game. Almost any hun rh 
self-absorbed mediocrity can hope to be called a ge’ 18 

“To get back to the erstwhile bookish college 0: ai 
school lad—now a man of letters—who attempts ¢ it 
work. He, of course, lacks the skill of the finished a 
writer in selecting and rejecting material. Not cl 
hending the twists and turns and lights and shadov| t 
make a thing a joy to read, he falls back on a sort.o 1! 
spired journalism. He pounds doggedly along, des ib 
just what he sees and feels. A fly on a dirty windo' 
greasy dishwater, any detail of the daily round th § 
commonplace people from the cradle to the grave 1s8 
portant as a cha No, I won’t say charming; cn 
beyond him As an interesting or dramatic e 
You see, being a supreme egoist—all unhealthy ™ 
arrive at that—he can’t get away from himself long ‘0 
to do imaginative work, and he hasn’t the ability ae 


Having been in a sort of fever ward of desire throug @ 


“For some time I didn’t believe that regular | 
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vertising this mournful, modernistic rot. But part of 
. propaganda of the bunkier-the-better crowd is that 
hing in which there is any humor is to be taken seri- 
ly, and I’m damned if they haven’t sold the idea pretty 
erally. You’ll find it followed out in the prize awards 
literature of one sort or another. You'll find it in lists of 
t stories or best plays or best novels prepared by the 
yeless jackasses who do that sort of thing. Now the 
st difficult thing in the world to fish out of an ink bottle 
zenuine humor. I’d rather undertake to write three 
ious plays than one comedy. The ability to write hu- 

rously is a pure gift, almost invariably backed by a 
losophiec mind. That’s why it’s beyond most women 
1 nearly all of the male modernists. 

‘Life is made up of smiles and tears. If you can’t handle 
h start an art theater or run a laundry wagon or teach 
hetie dancing, but don’t write. If some of these tensely 
nest souls think that unrelieved dreariness and the 
bboleth of the unpleasant ending make for a better 
‘ld, let ’em read the Christmas Carol once or twice and 
n tear up their latest drab effusions. 

They call an uninspired recital of unpleasant or common- 
ce happenings art. What is art? Is it an instrument of 
sure? Is it a method for dousing the human race in 
edom or slime or anguish? The Russians think so; but 
ne well-rounded piece of literature ever came out of 
ssia I never read it—and that goes for Tolstoy. 

I’ve been wandering; I’ll get back to my point. If 
aorless Zannies can put over the idea that anything 
aorous is trivial they can put over other ideas. You 
y have noticed that the males of the intelligentzia are 
a-twitter over equality for women. The explanation, 
. see it, is this: The physically inferior type of man is 
| to feel more comfortable 
11 women than he does with 
‘own sex. He has more in 
4mon with them. He has the 
‘te ‘sensibility, softness of 
‘r and intuitive impulses of 
(nen. He can be as mental 
ne pleases with them—they 
re it. He can act any part 
?chooses—they’ll match it 
i1 another. He swaps intro- 
/stions with them for hours at 
ine and comes fairly close to 
ir point of view. He feels the 
istice of their handicap and, 
burse, he can’t fathom their 
ypensations. He’d have to 
x11 female to do that. Only 
Jadeterminable percentage of 
7 is female—just enough to 
re his face or figure or ges- 
Us with effeminacy and set 
jon fire for The Cause. 

The result is that in their 
i1iautobiographical novels and 
ht not these young—some of 
rare middle-aged—weaklings 
“s up the shoddy affairs they 
¢ have had with unprotected 
tales by raising the mentality 
‘he poor creatures and de- 
ming them as_ intellectual 
ceers in the new and glorious 
elom for women. 

‘Now the human animal is 
snctively polygamous. It’s 
kn a good many centuries to 
ittitute an ideal for the over- 
himing instincts of a species. 
ou reverse the process by 
leding idealism and nonre- 
rtion, you’ve got an insidious 
ijure. Youngsters all over 
1<:0untry—who seem to read 
vything these days—are 
aling it down in copious 
Oss. Damn this pipe!”’ 

hffered my cigarette case. 

‘Thanks, no. I’ll get it 
ened out in a minute.” 

‘ane alternately dug in the 
0) of his brier and blew tre- 
iedously at its stem. Pres- 
ity its guttural purr returned. 
‘igormidable torso sank back 
n¢ more and became wreathed 
lacs smoke. 

‘All this philosophizing or 
\Oilizing or whatever it is I’ve 
es afflicting youwith has prob- 
bl) bored you because you 
ik the condition I’ve indi- 
atil isn’t worth getting ex- 
it¢ about. Family trees are 
oud to grow nuts now and 


| 


then, you say. True. It’s also true that most native 
Americans have a fair amount of horse sense. But bear in 
mind that in this country today public discussion of artis- 
tic endeavor comes largely from the mouths and type- 
writers of an illogical minority. What philosopher was it 
who said that if he could make the songs of a nation he 
didn’t care who made its laws? There’s a lot in that 
thought when you consider it. This much is certain: If 
you let the type of mind that is blind to the laws of Nature— 
I’m thinking in particular of this freedom-for-women busi- 
ness—and can’t comprehend that social laws are the result 
of half a million or more years of human experience start 
indicating what plays shall be seen and what books shall 
be read, you’re going to produce some sort of an effect, and 
don’t you forget it.” 

Trane’s arms rose in a stretch; his mouth became a 
cavern. “‘What do you want—censorship?” 

The cavern snapped shut with an audible click. 

“Don’t be an idiot! That would mean political dumb- 
bells throwing the occasional fine thing out with the swill. 
But this censorship discussion gives you another little 
angle on the marvelous minds of the intelligentzia. They’re 
howling for paternalistic government. They want to sub- 
stitute it for economic competition. Then they shriek to 
heaven if you talk about applying it to the arts.” 

“Well, what have you got to suggest?” 

“Why not substitute sanity and real literary judgment 
for estheticism or modernism or whatever they call it in 
book and play reviewing? It could be done by the pub- 
lishers of the country in thirty days. Without the free ad- 
vertising of their fellow neurotics, all the little geniuses 
would either get behind a ribbon counter or starve to 
death, and that would be that.” 


Al Human Creature —a Man, God Help Him —Sat on d Stool Before the Fiery Slits of a Furnace 
Door and Directed Me to the Storeroom 


‘You’ve explained to me why a certain type takes to 
bookish ways,” I said. “If I accept the explanation I’ll 
have to ask you a question. Where will the army of sane, 
normal, thoroughly competent reviewers come from to 
supplant the new school now scratching away?” 

Trane remained silent for a moment. 

“God knows—now that you mention it,” he said at last, 
then chuckled at a thought. ‘‘We might pass a law that no 
man can go into print with a criticism of anything until 
he’s fifty.”” The cavern again opened hugely and again 
clicked shut. ‘‘Hi-hum—I think I’ll stick to Kipling or 
go back to Davy and the Goblin. If I don’t I'll be told by 
some reviewer that Such-and-Such by So-and-So is a 
masterpiece, and I’ll discover in the first chapter that the 
plodding paranoiac who wrote it must have been in the 
same thought circle in high school with the reviewer. 

Let’s go to bed.” 

We got to our feet. It was my turn to stretch. 

“T haven’t heard you rave like this since the Lusitania,” 
I said when I had accomplished a miniature of Trane’s 
yawn. “You're taking a lot of forlorn egomaniacs too seri- 
ously. Come and go fishing with me tomorrow.” 

“Like to—can’t,” said Trane. “I’m going up after 
salmon later and I’m after South American trade right 
now. Luck to you! And let me say one thing more— 
they’re egomaniacs all right, but if you could see some of 
the effects of their outpourings they wouldn’t strike you as 
so damned forlorn.” 

I 
i WAS to try a new stream. This might easily prove dis- 
astrous, but it allowed almost anything in the way of 
delightful speculations and filled me with impatience at the 
best efforts of a locomotive snorting up a mountain grade. 

I had been told to get off at 
Emmetville. Eventually the 
train clanked away through a 
dripping rock-walled cut and left 
me confronted bya station bear- 
ing that magic name. It was a 
weather-beaten frame station 
with fleecy clouds above it, a 
road wandering off and down, 
and nothing else; no living soul; 
no vehicle of any sort. 

Among busy telegraph instru- 
ments I found a man who ex- 
plained that only mail trains 
were met. Having told me that 
they looked after fishermen at 
Gaylord’s, he suggested that I 
leave my duffel bag and suitcase 
in the waiting room until they 
could be sent for, and pointed 
out a sort of goat trail which, he 
said, was shorter than the road. 
This, as I peered downit through 
the almost parallel trunks of 
standing hemlock, I could easily 
believe. Encouraged by what I 
guessed to be the roofs of build- 
ings far below, and the steady 
roar of the stream, which scaled 
even these heights, I followed 
the station man’s parting advice 
to take it kind of careful, and 
presently slid into Emmetville, 
accompanied by detached frag- 
ments of shale rock. 

Gaylord’s, when I found it, 
was a white house with many 
windows staring in blindless 
amazement at a—to my 
pavement-weary eyes— great ex- 
panse of matted grass broken by 
scattered maples. 

Having tugged intermittently 
at a bell pull, I wandered along 
the porch around the house 
and came upon a squat figure 
spading in a garden. It was a 
man. He had a bright yellow 
handkerchief knotted at his 
bronze throat and gold earrings 
gleamed below the dark thatch 
of his closely curling hair. He 
came slowly erect when I spoke 
to him, to show a friendly row 
of teeth and pass the back of 
his hand across his brow. I ex- 
plained that no one answered 
the bell. 

“She gawn. She cawm back 
bam-by,” heinformed me. ‘‘ You 
lack stay here?” 

I told him yes. 

‘“Feesh—mebbe?”’ 

I nodded. 


(Continued on Page 75) 
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WICE since 
the end of 
the war have 


Federal taxes come 
up for revision, 
first in 1921 and 
now again in 1924. 
On both occasions 
the most acrimoni- 
ous dispute has 
had to do with the 
amount which 
should be collected 
from the larger in- 
comes, having in 
mind the best in- 
terests not only of 
the taxpayers 
themselves but of 
the Government 
and the people. It 
is proposed in this 
article to examine 
the question of the 
rich man and his 
tax in as coldly an- 
alytical a manner 
and in as severe a 
spirit of reality as 
the writer is capa- 
ble of exercising. 

The law which 
was amended in 
1921 called upon 
the very rich to 
give up something 
like two-thirds of 
their income to the 
Federal Govern- 
ment. The law 
since 1921 has 
called for some- 
thing over half 
from those of sim- 
ilar means. Noone 
can say what the 
future of the in- 
come tax will be, 
but the novelty and immensity of it have been such that 
almost anyone can deduce object lessons of the most 
striking nature. 

The war plunged us suddenly into a huge system of 
Federal taxation, of which the surtaxes were a distinctive 
feature. If men were to be drafted it was felt that wealth 
should not escape. But there was more than a temporary 
financial expedient, designed to carry over a financial 
crisis, in the extraordinary rates which were placed on the 
incomes of the rich; there were clearly marked theories of 
wealth distribution combined with political sentiment. 
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Taxation in Theory and in Practice 


We same theories, the same sentiment are by no means 
lacking now. Should not wealth and success pay a 
heavy price for their very existence, and do not the sur- 
taxes help to serve such a purpose? 

Moreover, the rich, according to this point of view, 
should be made to support the Government, as far as direct 
taxes are concerned, to the possible exclusion of those of 
smaller and more moderate incomes. 

The more that can be had from the rich the less must 
government take from the poor. So runs the theory, and 
there is something quite attractive in the idea that those 
with means far beyond their apparent needs should pay 
what amounts to a ransom. They can get along without 
the money; they are able to pay. Why, then, should they 
not be made to pay? 

But when we examine at close range the actual working 
out of the tax in practice we discover how very indistinct 
and difficult to trace is its relation to reforms and remedies 
in the social system. The whole question of the income tax 
boils down to the prosaic, commonplace, unromantic fact 
that its operations and incidence are so new and huge that 
no piece of machinery yet exists which is equal to the 
colossal task. Indeed the machinery groans and staggers 
under the burden. 

Perhaps the motor should run a hundred miles an hour, 
instead of twenty or thirty, and run smoothly at that. But 
it doesn’t and it can’t. The machinery of taxation is made 
up solely of legal, administrative, governmental and human 
elements. What taxation may accomplish is limited by 
these elements or factors, and with these factors as they 


PIU GREASE OD OLE TIERED 


Secretary of the Treasury Melion Before the House Ways and Means Committee 


are, a wholesale system of ransom collection is difficult to 
the last degree. That is the homely, blunt truth. 

Perhaps as a matter of sheer justice, of an unattained 
ideal, a man with a given income should pay over a given 
percentage, right down to the last minute fraction, to the 
Government. Perhaps an all-wise Providence knows where 
to begin and where to end, how low to start and how much 
to take. It’s a great subject for corner-grocery-store de- 
bates, whether a man with an income of more than 
$10,000,000 a year should pay 98 or 99 per cent. Or if we get 
down to $20,000 or $10,000 or $5000 or $2000 a year, shall 
it be 2 or 3 or 5 per cent, or what fractions thereof? 

How much a man with a given income ought to pay is a 
safe subject to grow boisterously eloquent about, but, 
speaking plainly, it’s a subject no one really knows any- 
thing about. Sir Josiah Stamp, the great British tax 
expert, was lecturing on the principles of his subject a few 
years ago and had platted out some curves and forbidding 
algebraic formulas on the blackboard, showing how rates 
should progress at the higher levels. After he had explained 
the figures he said: 

“‘No man can say that one boot pinches three times as 
much as the other, even where both are his own, and how 
much more difficult is it for one man to say that his boot 
pinches three times as much as another’s! 

“There is always a tendency to regard a neat and 
eloquent device as ‘natural’ and therefore fair, and to sup- 
pose that we have rescued progression from the charge of 
arbitrariness. But no one can tell, when all is done, which 
curve really represents our sacrifice. Who can say 
which best reflects the relative feeling of ‘hurt,’ or sacrifice 
at different points in the line? The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness and the stranger intermeddleth not with its joy. 

“When I was surveyor of taxes I often felt inclined to 
put up this notice in a prominent place in my office: Don’t 
say you would be pleased to pay the 'tax if you’d only got 
the income, because you wouldn’t.”’ 

But as far as I can see, it doesn’t greatly matter whether 
we know what is right or do not know. These high rates 
are not at the present time enforceable, partly because the 
machinery to enforce them is lacking. 

There are lots of people, no doubt, young and adven- 
turous ones anyway, who would like to ride one hundred 
miles an hour in a flivver. 


But the const 
tion of the . 
the constructic 
the highways, | 
side roads lea)’ 
into the highw 
and the chara 
and composi, 
of the traffic n. 
such a rate, 
speed practii 
impossible. _ 

A horse ma’ 
ridden at a . 
rate of speed, 
long period, 
time on for: 
marches, bu’: 
dies afterwa: 
simply becaus| 
is not built: 
that purpose. | 
course inamili 
or police en: 
gency it is by, 
to kill the h; 
A man often w |} 
at such high : 
sion that he br ; 
down; that is: 
cause heis not | 
structed to jr 
in that fashio) 

What I am } 
ing is not intel: 
to reflect upon | 
government ¢ 
partment or | 
reau whose du | 
is to collect t} 
A small aut 
bile on a higl: 
may be an e2 
lent and very 
ful piece of 2 
chinery, as far | 
goes, but it ca ( 
be operated, 1 ! 
out danger, any faster than the laws of its own 1 
struction and attending circumstances permit. 

The income tax has been given a task which it ca ¢ 
effectively or creditably perform. It has been giv. 
burden which it cannot carry without wavering and tc 2 
ing. It has been idealized into an agency of social rel 1 
although it is strictly limited in performance by the inhi 
defects of a sheer piece of governmental machinery | 
consequence I have nowhere seen even an attempt tor |! 
this statement of Professor Adams: 

“In the welter of arguments, estimates, statistics © 
personal innuendoes in which this question now fin¢ 
self, one fact stands out practically undisputed: the vx 
surtaxes are now being largely avoided or evaded. | 
highly probable that the taxable income now report! 
the class over $300,000 is not more than 25 per cent of !# 
it would have been if the important holes in the incom # 
had been closed in the revenue act of 1917.” — | 


The Muskrat House | 


HE learned professor may be wrong about his e 

centages; neither he nor anyone else can do more !# 
estimate evasion and avoidance. But there is no cil 
that disappearance of wealth from the higher surtaxe™ 
become a very real factor in economic life; that esca’ ' 
attempted escape from these taxes has developed int Pt 
of the great American industries. 

There are possibly fifty thousand lawyers, account it 
engineers and other tax experts in this country, 
of whose time is engaged in trying to secure redui® 
adjustment, settlement or avoidance of income taxes, 


ness before a congressional committee. “It is nice, T 
tight and smooth outside, but inside there are ws 
different ways of getting out by underground chane 
without getting caught.” 
It is the purpose of this article to delve into a few dl 
intricacies of this muskrat house. The subject is impca 
not only because it affects the very existence of the ir 
tax itself but because this new and gigantic busin( ' 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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HE extraor- 
a nia roy 
method of 
oodrow Wil- 
n in selecting 
binet officers— 
of permitting 
em to be se- 
‘ted for him— 
ll occupy a 
ique place in 
nerican history, 
ke many presi- 
nts, he counted 
finding a su- 
rman or two; 
it chiefly he 
anted best 
nds that would 
ivel along with 
sown. A coali- 
yn cabinet of 
2at men was out 
the question. 
iblished letters 
former cabinet 
sociates plainly 
‘imate that Mr. 
ilson ran a one- 
in show. Time 
{l have to assay 
e precise na- 
ce of his ideal- 
n. Following 
is physical 
lapse on the 
stern trip Mr. 
‘Ison did not go 
this office in the 
fhite House. 
uring that pro- 
icted period he 
rely saw his 
inet officers. He was holding hands with posterity. 
-n the matter of picking official counselors he relied 
azely on the estimates and advice of others. Until he 
vat to Washington, President Wilson had never seen 
lee members of his first cabinet. The popular notion 
it the Wilson mind never budged, once it was set, is an 
Or. 

No better illustration is needed than the circumstances 
Lrounding the naming of A. Mitchell Palmer as Attorney- 
aneral in February, 1919. 

“ollowing a cross play of cables between Washington 
ul Paris, Mr. Wilson instructed his secretary, Joseph 
?>Tumulty, to meet him at Boston with the official com- 
nmsion designating Sherman Whipple, distinguished 
Vissachusetts lawyer, as Attorney-General of the United 
sites. The President was coming home from the Peace 
Snference for a brief visit, and it was at Tumulty’s sug- 
‘ction that the dramatic landing of the George Washing- 
‘0 was fixed for Boston. I spent considerable time at the 
Wite House offices that winter, watching with no little 
mrest the attempt to run the United States Government 
»ecable, and noting the difficulties that the President 
treared to be having, chiefly with the press. During 
Wson’s previous public career Tumulty had served as a 
shek absorber in handling the publicity end of the 
Aministration. Without him at Paris, Wilson found the 
zag a bit rough. 
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Woodrow Wilson, Shortly After He Was Inaugurated in 1913 


Tumulty Works for Palmer 


yas Thomas W. Gregory, who had been put in the 
Y cabinet by Col. Edward M. House, tendered his res- 
igition as Attorney-General on January twelfth, it was 
wi) a strong recommendation that Carroll Todd, Assistant 
Atprney-General and now Mr. Gregory’s law partner, 
shuld be named as successor. 

fed was from Texas and Todd from Virginia, and 
Tuulty immediately cabled the President that the issue 
of outhern domination, under the Democrats, was grow- 
ingmore acute each day. 

This vacancy gives chance to realign independents 
wh have been critical of Southern domination,” cabled 
Tthulty. “ Recognition of Palmer, who stands before coun- 
t antagonist of Penrose, would be most helpful and 


cheering to young men 
of party. Palmer our 
friend in 1912 and has 
been loyal throughout. 
He is most accessible and 
democratic. His ability 
as a lawyer beyond ques- 
tion. You will make no 
mistake if appointment 
is made. It will give us 
all heart and new cour- 
age. Party now in need 
of tonic like this.” 

Cable messages to 
Vance McCormick and 
Doctor Grayson, who 
were in Paris, were 
promptly dispatched, 
urging them to get busy 
for Palmer. There was a 
lively tussle between Tu- 
multy on the one hand 
and the Gregory forces 
on the other, which cul- 
minated in the cable- 
gram from the President 
directing Tumulty to 
meet him at Boston with 
the commission for Whip- 
ple. Tumulty proceeded 
to carry out orders; but, 
nothing daunted, he also 
took a commission. that 
would make Palmer 
Attorney-General. 
Shortly after the George 
Washington reached 
port Tumulty got the 
ear of the President, and 
when the argument was 
finished the Palmer com- 
mission was the one that 
was signed. 

There had been a feeling that Palmer had not been 
treated squarely when the first cabinet was picked. 
He had kept the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation unbroken 
at Baltimore and this had 
given much encourage- 
ment to the Wilson forces. 
He was the close friend of 
United States Senator Wil- 
liam Hughes, of New Jer- 
sey, with whom he had 
served on the Ways and 
Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, 
and it had been taken for 
granted that he was certain 
of a cabinet place. When 
he met with Tumulty, 
Hughes and the President- 
elect at the apartment of 
Colonel House, in New 
York, ten days before the 
first inauguration of Wil- 
son, he was tendered the 
portfolio of Secretary of 
War. 

This he promptly de- 
clined on the ground that 
he was a Quaker. 

Following every inaugu- 
ration there are romantic 
yarns about party leaders 
who have refused cabinet 
places; but in the case of 
Palmer the refusal was gen- 
uine. Wilson and House, 
as well as Tumulty and 
Hughes, urged that he re- 
consider the matter and 
accept the post, which they 
contended had nothing in 
particular to do with fight- 
ing, but really demanded 
a lawyer because of the 


Joseph P. Tumulty and Thomas J. Pence, Who Played 
a Big Part in the Selecting of Wilson’s First Cabinet 
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Philippines. Palmer, however, stood his ground, and sent 
this letter to the President-elect: 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
House of Representatives. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 24, 1913. 
Hon. WooDrow WILSON, Trenton, New Jersey. 

My dear Governor Wilson: I have, as you requested, given 
further consideration to your offer to make me the Secretary 
of War. 

I deeply appreciate the great honor which you have done me 
in tendering the appointment to this high office, but feel that I 
cannot accept. The more I think of it, the more impossible it 
becomes. Iama Quaker. Many generations of my people have 
borne strong testimony against ‘‘war and the preparations for 
war.” 

Of course, as a Representative in Congress, I vote for the 
great supply bills to maintain the military and thus, in a sense, 
participate in the work of preparation for war but I do this in 
response to the sentiment and opinion of a vast majority of the 
people whom I represent. My mind, however, revolts at the 
prospect of filling an executive position where my time and 
thought and energy would be almost wholly devoted to the 
details of the improvement of our military establishment as an 
adequate preparation for possible war. As a Quaker War 
Secretary, I should consider myself a living illustration of a 
horrible incongruity. 

I hope you understand. I am as patriotic as any man who 
ever lived. In case of a foreign invasion of our soil, or in case 
our country should come to armed conflict with any other, I 
would go as far as any man in her defense; but I cannot without 
violating every tradition of my people and going against every 
instinct of my nature planted there by heredity, environment, 
and training, sit down in cold blood in an executive position and 
use such talent as I possess to the work of preparing for such 
a conflict. 

I shall hope that my continued service in the House will afford 
me many opportunities to show that my declination of this high 
honor is not caused by any lack of desire to serve you and the 
cause you represent. 

With assurances of my high personal regard and best wishes 
for the entire success of your administration, I am 

Yours very truly A. MITCHELL PALMER. 


The Choice of Mr. Daniels 


OSEPHUS DANIELS was picked for Secretary of the 

Navy in the dingy old railroad station at Trenton. His 
ultimate selection was due to the persistency of Thomas J. 
Pence, Washington correspondent for Daniels’ Raleigh 
newspaper. Pence had the tenacious and unwavering loyalty 
of Tumulty, who made and blocked more cabinet appoint- 
ments than any other man of his time. Colonel House, 
without whose last word of approval none could enter that 
first cabinet, was 
not unfriendly to 
Daniels. But he 
had numerous 
and sundry can- 
didates of his own 
to place, and be- 
sides, he was not 
given to fighting 
it out, once the 
Wilson jaw 
seemed to be set. 

Daniels wanted 
to be Postmaster- 
General, but Wil- 
son felt that he 
did not measure 
up. Subsequently 
the President was 
pleasantly sur- 
prised at the abil- 
ity and sterling 
qualities of Dan- 
iels, and was 
most enthusiastic 
over his handling 
of the Navy De- 
partment during 
the war. Pence, 
who had been in 
charge of the pub- 
licity work in the 
presidential cam- 
paign, was very 
close to Wilson, 
and in his fight to 
land Daniels he 
not only had 
the support 
of Tumulty and 

(Continued on 
Page 197) 
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never do, these easy stretches, and the speed- 

ier you take ’em the quicker you get to worn- 
out macadam or are shunted off on a detour. But 
I’ll say it was 
some doggy joint, 
this Piney 
Springs place. 
Say, us shuffers 
had a hotel all to 
ourselves, and no 
fourth-rate dump 
at that—reg’lar 
beds, the best 
chow I ever put 
a tooth in,a 
classy lot of bis- 
cuit shooters to 
play around with; 
and when it came 
to pastimes, gain- 
ful or otherwise— 
oh, buddy! Why, 
in one little ses- 
sion there, one 
night when I had 
the bones rollin’ 
good, I ran the 
tail end of a 
month’s wages 
intoawad I could 
*most make a pil- 
low of. 

Yea-uh! AIlI 
had to do was 
whisper “‘Come, 
Little Joe!’”’ and 
then scrape up 
the contribu- 
tions. 

The big losers 
was the pastry 
chef and a Swede 
limousine pilot 
from Washing- 
ton, and they was 
strong for stagin’ 
acomeback party 
that next evenin’. 
I’d dated up for 
another go at’em 
and was just 
startin’ to pound 
my ear for eight 
or ten hours, 
when I gets this 
eall from the 
boss. 

“Sorry to wake you up at such an hour, Rusty,’’ says he. 

“That’s all right, Mr. Buell,” says I. “‘What’s on your 
mind?” 

“T’ve decided to leave early in the morning,’’ says he. 
“At 7:30, if possible. Of course, if that is ike 

“We'll roll at seven-thirt, Mr. Buell,” says I. 

And we did, with twenty-four gallons in the tank, three 
spares full of air, and the motor makin’ no more fuss than 
a hummin’ bird. 

“North,” says Mr. Buell, and settles back in two-thirds 
of the front seat with his chin on his necktie. 

Kinda sketchy routin’ for an all-day’s run, but as we 
swung out of the hotel grounds into the state road I turned 
her nose toward Hudson Bay, stepped on the spoon, and 
asked no questions. That’s one of the best things I do, for- 
gettin’ to get curious. Besides, I knew the boss would 
loosen up sooner or later; for while he ain’t one of these 
real chatty birds that’s always givin’ you an earful, he’s no 
human clam either. That’s what gives me an ingrowin’ 
grouch, drivin’ for some frozen-faced party that’ll go on for 
hours without ever passin’ you a word from the back seat. 
I’ve had ’em and I’ve quit ’em—cold, in the middle of a 
tour. 

*Course, in a roadster like this bus of Mr. Buell’s you 
wouldn’t mind so much. Even if he don’t slip any re- 
marks, I know he’s there, at my right elbow. And so soon 
after an early breakfast you don’t look for much chat. 
Maybe the lamb chops and griddle cakes wasn’t settin’ 
right, or he might have a hang-over. Anyway, it’s a per- 
fectly swell mornin’, with them big Maine hills liftin’ clear 
against a sky as blue as Maggie Murphy’s eyes, and little 
wisps of mist: markin’ ponds and creeks, and the air just 
damp enough to make a mixture that the carburetor lapped 
up like a starved kitten puts down cream. . 


A never d I expect it was too soft to last. They 


After Him Lumbers the Boss. 


“ How about Belgrade Lakes for lunch?”’ asks Mr. Buell. 

““Wasy,”’ says I, givin’ her another inch of spark. 

Must have been nearly an hour later before he shifts his 
long legs, lights his second cigar, and gets that heavy chin 
of his off his wishbone. 

“We will go right through into Canada, Rusty,” says he. 
““T want to try some of those golf courses.” E 

“Yes, sir,” says I. ‘But I thought you won out yester- 
day and made the semi-finals at the Springs.” 

He nods. “Yes. But I’m defaulting today’s match.” 

“Up against some ringer?” I asks. 

“No,” says he. 

Then, after a few minutes, I can see out of the tail of my 
eye that he’s sizin’ me up like he meant to spring some- 
thing else. Finally it comes out. 

“The fact is, Rusty, I find myself in a somewhat pe- 
culiar position,” says he. “I presume you would know 
exactly what to do.’’ 

“Tf I didn’t,” says I, “I’d probably ask somebody that 
I thought did know.” 

“Precisely what I mean to do,’ says he. ‘Call in an 
expert. Well, here is the case: The fellow I was to play 
against today is the man who is going to marry the young 
woman to whom I proposed last night.’ 

“The Insley flapper, eh?” says I. 

That gives him sort of a jolt. “You knew, then?” says 
he. “You have—er—noticed?” whe? 

“T ain’t been stretchin’ my neck,” says I; “but I ain’t 
had my head in a bag either. And if you don’t mind my 
sayin’ so, Mr. Buell, you’re a good picker.’’ 

He hunches his shoulders. ‘That’s as far as I seem to 
get, Rusty.” ; . : 

“You been outa luck this trip anyway,” saysI. “There 
was a couple of others, wasn’t they?” 


Out Frenchy Comes and Only Escapes This Time by Hidin’ Behind Rosie 
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“‘Quiteso,”’ sayshe. “Doris was the third to deel 
to take my matrimonial intentions seriously.” 
‘“Wha-a-at?”’ says I, easin’ the car around a rig 
angle turn. “You don’t ever mean, Mr. Buell, t) 
you—well, go’ 
careless as t 
with all of ’er 
“Thopel de 
strike you as; 
variety of { 
he-vamp ty 
Rusty,” says 
sé N 0, WV 
Buell,” says 
“Twouldn’th 
that on y; 
Never.” 
“Your de 
would be jus’ 
comforting w. 
out the extra | 
phasis,” says | 
“However, I 
admit thatwl} 
ever I p 
marked atten | 
to a young | 
it is a sure ;) 
that I intend: 
ing her, at ) 
firstfavorabk 
portunity, to> 
come Mrs. Sic } 
Buell.” 
I expect I \ 
my mouth ¢) 
for the next | 
or so, but Idi’ 
let anything 1 
that a wise s { 
fer wouldn’t } 
to his boss. 1 
Buell was x 
though. 
“You aresi € 
what astonis 


- myself hool 
“T’ye no doubt,” says he. “For I confess I have no e 
you and your ways, Rusty. We land at some new hote « 
instance, just before dinner; and by 8:30 the same eve 
you have annexed the prettiest waitress or some bot C 
haired chambermaid, and are off for a dance or the mc es 
I’ve seen you with one on either arm. We pee | “ 
place without two or three on hand to wave a fond f are 2h 
I’ve caught them blowing kisses at you, even sobbing i 
you. And’you’re an unimposing little shrimp, R sty; 
a broken nose, a cast in one eye, and a crooked mi\* 
Tell me: How do you do it?” 222 a 
I has to chuckle at his free-hand sketch of my maf 
ain’t so far off, at that. /\ Cae 
“Ah, there ain’t no trick to datin’ up them skirts AI 
Buell,” says I. ‘They got the net out for you the m 
you roll in. It’s just a case of which one you'll tag. 
some is mighty easy on the eyes, all the same. I expec 
didn’t notice the little wild rose I was runnin’ around 
the last few days we was at the shore. No, you wé 
busy with that tall blonde. Well, nothing in the ball 
had anything on Nora, I'll say.” : 
. “Sorry I wasn’t more successful with my affair,” sa, 
“You might have been with Nora still.” i 
“Oh, maybe it’s just as well,’”’ says I. 
crashin’ in on the head porter’s little summer romancal 
he was startin’ to act messy. Love ’em and leave. y 
my motto, Mr. Buell.” ce 
_ “Really?” says he, and lets it ride at that for the! 
half hour. , : se 
He’s a great one for thinkin’ things over. Most of ies 
heavy-built birds are. They always start in low yn 
expect I’d do the same if I was as big and awkward a™ 
Buell. Honest, I’d go into second and stay there fc 
Oh, I don’t mean he’s just a plain fatty. Not that 


hs 


a 


oe 
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all. From the belt down he’s almost rangy, but from there 
>» he sure is wide and thick, especially through the shoul- 
rs. Say, one of his coats would make a nice tent for me, 
.d-if I should put on his hat it would rest on my collar 
mes. When I tell you that he stands seventy-four inches 
his socks, and is a bit knock-kneed, and is double-jointed 
| over, maybe you can get the picture. No you can’t 
ther. He looks as top-heavy as a double-decked Fifth 
venue bus, and when he walks he’s about as graceful as a 
mel, 
How that boy can swat a golf ball though! I’ve caddied 
r some of the siege-gun hitters in my day—Chick Evans 
d Jess Guilford and Jim Barnes—and lemme tell you 
at when Mr. Buell’s wrists are warmed up he can rap the 
ll with the best of ’em. He’s got most of the other shots, 
o, plain and fancy, includin’ some of Kirkwood’s trick 
uff; and instead of pifflin’ around with tournaments on 
tel courses he ought to be qualifyin’ for the big events, 
ce the National and the Open. But the reason he don’t 
ure in them affairs ain’t the one I hear whispered on the 
e benches. He ain’t got a yellow streak in him. Not 
actly. He just ain’t got a go-getter disposition. You 
iow? Seems to get sorry for the guy he’s playin’ against 
ter he’s four or five up, and begins to soften. Then, first 
ing he knows, he’s licked on the eighteenth. With his 
2 shot and half of Hagen’s disposition he’d be a world 
ater. 
*Course, another handicap with Mr. Buell is that he 
n’t have to win anything. It’s all been handed to him, 
1g ago. Comes from Pittsburgh—one of the steelocracy. 
ot that he’d know a rollin’ mill from a grain elevator, al- 
ough he tells me he did make a stab at the game as 
neral sales agent in China or Japan or somewhere. But 
let them slit-eyes bunk him so bad on a big contract that 
s old man cabled him to come home and play golf, and 
ice then that’s what he’s been doing. 
He’s all right in his way, though, Mr. Buell is. He’s 
‘an and straight and good-natured, even if he ain’t very 
ful. And he sure was white with me when he signs me 
early last spring. I was down and out at the time, al- 
yst a total loss. I’d just limped out of‘a hospital where 
2y’d been six weeks tryin’ to make me good as new after 
| tried to push a three-ton freight truck into the ditch 
th a coupé weighin’ half that much. My bus was the 
e that got pushed, and what with the glass cuts on my 
ad and an ankle bone put on the bum, I finished in the 
sualty ward. Oh, yes, it was a case of joy ridin’, and the 


old dame who owned the coupé, after she’d had one look at 
the wreck, didn’t rush off and send me a bunch of orchids. 
She phoned twice to ask how soon I could be sent to jail. 
Besides that, Iwas on the taxi company black list for bumpin’ 
a traffic cop who’d handed me three tickets in one week. So 
my chances of landin’ another job anywhere east of St. 
Louis was about a hundred-to-one shot. But I was down 
to my last five bucks and something had to be done, so 
I cuts the “ Wanted-Males” out of a mornin’ paper and 
startsrustlin’ a private sit. And my third stab brings me up 
against this young sport who has retired by request from 
the steel business. 

I finds him finishin’ a ten-o’clock breakfast at his club, 
and gets tipped off by the doorman that a whole squad of 
early birds who’d answered the same ad was due to report 
again at 11:30. ButI putsup sucha line of chirky josh that 
I gets him towed out to the lobby. From the way he looks 
me over I decided that it’s all off and that he’s got his heart 
set on something that’ll look classier in a low-visored cap 
than I will. So maybe I was more reckless than usual when 
he starts givin’ me the third degree. 

“You have references from your late employer, I sup- 
pose,” says he. 

“No,” says I. “The old lady didn’t have any asbestos 
paper handy.” . 

That gets a flickery smile out of him. ‘‘We will pass 
that,” says he. ‘‘How much experience have you had?”’ 

“About all there is,’ says I. ‘I’ve driven trucks, taxis 
and private.” 

‘Ever have accidents?” he goes on. 

“None that I couldn’t get over without bein’ passed on 
by a coroner,” says I. 

“That’s something, at least,’’ says he. 
morals?” 

“Yours or mine?” says I. ‘‘I ain’t finicky as to who 
I drive, if that’s what you mean.”’ 

“Not precisely what I had in mind,” says he; “but it 
should work both ways, shouldn’t it? May I ask about 
your previous—er—career?”’ 

“Sure!” says I. ‘Graduated from an orphans’ home at 
sixteen, got into a reform school a year later, broke out 
after ten months of that, sold papers in Chicago, got to be 
a Class A caddie at Glenview, and then learned to ——’’ 

“You’ve been a caddie, have you?” he breaks in. 

I sketches out for him my bag-totin’ stunts, includin’ the 
week I carried for Chick when he copped the mug in the 
Open. 


“What about 


“Fi’m!”’ says he, rubbin’ his chin. “‘It would be rather 
convenient, at times, having a chauffeur who would be 
willing to act as caddie in emergencies.” 

“That’s a close-up of me—Rusty Gillan, Es-quire,” says 
I. “And I still got my driver’s badge. Do I pin it on now, 
Mr. Buell?” 

“Why not?” says he. 

And once more I knew that Lady Luck was leanin’ over 
my right shoulder. Half an hour later I was sittin’ behind 
the wheel of as classy a sport roadster as I ever gave the 
juice to, and within a week we’d started knockin’ around 
the country on this Romeo-golf tour. 

They must have sewed clear through the bone when they 
fixed up my scalp, or else I got bumped harder’n I thought; 
for here I’d been out with Mr. Buell nearly three months 
and was just gettin’ hep to his leadin’-lover act. ’Course, 
I’d seen him hoverin’ around these different dames—one at 
Lenox, another at the Pier, and then this Insley girl at the 
Springs. But that’s only natural for a young hick who’s 
got nothing else to do but pass the time. And I didn’t 
dream he’d be rash enough to go whisperin’ the wilt-thou 
stuff to’em all. Isimply couldn’t feature it. Yet, accordin’ 
to his own description, that’s his idea of windin’ up a per- 
fect evenin’. I’d about made up my mind that he was 
tryin’ to kid me when he opens the subject again. 

“Frankly now, Rusty, as between man and man, why 
can I be only a—well, a matrimonial runner-up?”’ he asks. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t put it as raw as that!”’ says I, stallin’ 
him off. “‘You’ve just had a few poor breaks, that’s all.’ 

He shakes his head. ‘‘No, Rusty,’’ says he. “Three 
times running is too many to attribute to mere bad luck. 
I’ve been wondering if—if there was something repulsive 
about me. Is there?” 

“Well,” says I, ‘‘you’re no second Valentino or Dick 
Barthelmess, you know; but I can’t see where you’d actu- 
ally work up spine shivers in anyone. In fact, you got a 
map that would ’most pass for a collar-ad boy done on a 
large scale.” 

“Thank you, Rusty,” says he, ‘‘for those reassuring 
words. Not that I crave flattery, but I was beginning to 
suspect that my features might be all wrong. If they’re 
not, if I am a fairly presentable specimen of the genus 
homo, then something else must be the matter with me.”’ 

“There’s a good deal of you, Mr. Buell,’ I suggests. 

“Such as it is, yes,” says he. ‘‘Still, 1 am hardly a side- 
show freak. Six feet two is not abnormal, and I’ve known 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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Anyway, When She Finishes She Gazes Into His Eyes Admirin’ and Pats Him on the Cheek. 


“Allez Toi!’’ She Shoots at the Bunch 
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wo per cent theory because of the possibilities 

t offered for starting arguments among the 
men with whom he worked; adopted it as his own 
by way of a jest. Even af- 
ter he became acquainted 
with Ann Branton it was 
some time before he made 
a serious effort to prove 
its practical worth. Later, 
though—but that is the end 
of the story and not the be- 
ginning. 

The story begins one 
morning in Wallace, a min- 
ing town in the Cceur 
d’Alene district of Northern 
Idaho. In those boom days 
the morning was the quiet- 
est part of the day. Scarcely 
anyone was stirring about, 
although here and there 
along the streets little 
groups of idlers were enjoy- 
ing the warmth of the late 
autumn sunshine that 
flooded the narrow valley 
where the town lay. Already 
a covering of snow could 
be seen on the higher hills 
and ridges that surrounded 
the town—a silent warning 
of the near approach of 
winter. 

Slim, who from his ap- 
pearance could have been 
anywhere from twenty-five 
to thirty, came sauntering 
out from one of the hotels 
and stood on the curb sizing 
up the town. As he looked 
about he began to smile and 
his own version of an old 
song found utterance: 


| N THE beginning Slim became interested in the 
1 
i 


“Oh, the bear came over the 
mountain, 

The bear came over the 
mountain, 

bear came over the 
mountain, 

And this is what he saw.” 


The 


Then his gaze wandered 
to the high hills, and with 
his head and shoulders flung 
back he filled his lungs 
with great draughts of the 
crisp autumn air as if it 
were an anodyne. At the 
same time his fingers 
searched aimlessly, fruit- 
lessly, through his pockets. 
Finally aware of the bar- 
renness of the search, a 
momentary cloud darkened 
his features. Immediately 
he smiled again and began blithely to carol the words 
of another old familiar song: 


“Count your many blessings, 
Name them one by one.” 


He had come into the town the evening before and had 
met a crowd of friendly miners with, for him, the usual 
result. During the evening he had squandered his slender 
summer wages and now was broke again. This was no new 
experience; but he knew he must find another job soon, 
and to him jobs were an affliction of an otherwise kindly 
Providence. Reluctantly his gaze returned from the en- 
chantment of the distant horizon to the realities of the 
street. 

Framed in the doorway of a brokerage office adjoining 
the hotel lobby stood a young woman—scarcely more than 
a girl—appraising him with evident amusement. In the win- 
dow of the office were samples of ore from the various mines 
in the district; on a blackboard conspicuously displayed 
were listed the active mining stocks with the latest quo- 
tations. 

Upon perceiving the girl and seeing her expression of 
amusement a quick smile played across Slim’s lips. He 
lifted his hat, displaying for an instant his close-cropped 
curly black hair—the kind of hair a woman loves to tangle 
in her fingers. 


ILLUSTRATED 


By VICTOR SHAWE 


KOERNER 


BY Ww. H. D. 


““Gray Eyes and Red Hair! I’ve Never Met Up With That Combination Before”’ 


“Good morning-after,” he said. ‘‘You’ve guessed it. 
Now perhaps you will tell me if the mine operators of the 
district maintain an employment office in town, or does a 
man have to rustle work at the mines?” 

“There is an employment office here,” she told him, con- 
tinuing her appraisal as she spoke. She perceived that he 
was lean, slim, above the average height, with wide, power- 
ful shoulders, slightly stooped from years of work in the 
tunnels and drifts of the mines. She noticed that his fore- 
head was wide and full—the forehead of potential executive 
ability; his nose high arched, and wide at the nostrils, 
indicating aggressive courage and reflective judgment; his 
jaw was long, square, heavy-muscled—the jaw of energy 
and will power. But his lips, wide, generous, impulsive, 
and his deep-set restless blue eyes revealed the dominating 
characteristics of the man. 

“A ten-day stiff,’”’ she decided, using the term applied to 
the migratory workers of the West—unstable, irrespon- 
sible men who drift from camp to camp with the changing 
seasons. Then stepping out into the sunshine of the street 
she began to tell him how to find the employment office. 
But he did not heed her directions. Instead he gazed ear- 
nestly, almost accusingly at her hair. 

“While you were standing in the shadow of the doorway 
I thought it was brown,” he told her gravely. “But in the 
sunshine it is red—a kind of pretty red, at that.” 


At his comment the lines of her face grew he 
and her eyes flashed angrily. She brushed a trug 
strand of hair back from her brow—its color in { 
sunlight a blending of bronze and burnished gold. 

“And I thought yi 
eyes were blue,” he a 
tinued, speaking grave 
impersonally. “ They wo) 
be if it weren’t for the gy’ 
lights in them. Gray e). 
and red hair! I’ve ne 
met up with that com 
nation before. But l’yen 
lots of red-haired ladie 
dog-gone them—a 
they’ve all been more | 
less a mixed blessing to 1) 
The last one—she had gri| 
eyes and a temper; andi. 


one before her ——” 
The girl began to sn 
again. 


“Are you the man tl 
call Slim—Seattle Slim) 
she interrupted. 

“Uh-huh,” said S$] 
“And I'll bet your nam 
Ann Branton. I’ve he 
about you in the ot) 
camps. And like I wast 
ing you, the last one} 
green eyes and a temp 
and the one bef¢! 
that R 


i 
Again the girl ints 
rupted. ry 
“Tell me,” 
manded, 


schedule this y: 
Slim shook his 
gretfully. Ye 
someone had 
Seattle in J 
most delightful 
world for a ten 
spend his winte 
At that time | 
appreciated the 1 
the informatio 
ten-day stiff ey 
of his winter’s 
in June? But 
bilities of the ¢ 
season intrigued 
each spring h 
from the camp ~ 
had happened to sj 
winter, dete’ 
that fair port ¢ 
fairest season. 
spring his win 
failed before 
Seattle, or som 
mediate interes 
red-haired lady— 
divert him from his purpose. His efforts ee 
had become the theme for countless jests 
with much verbal embroidery by the miners who! 
“Didn’t I just get through explaining to you 
haired ladies always have been more or less a 
ing to me?”’ he continued, answering her questi! 
spring I was on my way to Seattle when I he 
last one—the one with the eyes and the 
just naturally had to drift over into Central 0 : 
she lived, to save her from a fellow who was Pp 
marry her—from one of the fellows who were pl 
marry her. By the time I had saved her from | 
one and had married her off to the right one, 
had gone and so had my last winter’s wages. 0 
up here to look for another winter’s job, and the 
son I meet is another red-haired lady. Dog-gone} 
bet just about the time I’m ready to start for Se 
summer I’ll find I have to stick around to save 
somebody or something.” 5 ee 
The girl had been smiling while he talked; now 
permitted herself a rippling, melodious laugh of 
joyment. Paks 
: v Just to see if it will work out that way I'm gon 
offer you a job,” she told him. “I had intended bid): 
you to the employment office, where you would have 
given a job in one of the big mines. Usually I don le 


ia 
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ay men myself. But because you spoke so slightingly 
y hair I’m going to give you work for the winter. 
summer I’I] see if I can find a way to gyp you out of 
trip to Seattle.’ 
didn’t speak slightingly of your hair,” Slim protested. 
es, you did,” she insisted. ‘‘At least you did by in- 
e. You said red-haired ladies had always been a 
| blessing to you.” 
hat wasn’t a slight,” he told her earnestly. “That 
compliment. If I had been half as honest as I am 
I wouldn’t have used the word ‘blessing’ at all. 
the contrary.” 


knew what you meant,” she replied. ‘To get even, 


fering you this job. Old Jack McKinnon—perhaps 
e heard of old Coeur d’Alene Jack—staked out some 
s this summer. The property lies a few miles north- 
rom here up above the camp called Burke. It is 
tty proposition—ore right at the grass roots, and a 
that can be traced more than half a mile on the 
se. McKinnon and his partner, a Spokane lawyer 
d Stewart, have given me the handling of the claims. 
lready sent up the necessary machinery and now I’m 
ig a crew of men. We plan to sink a shaft to a depth 
> hundred feet on the ledge where the ore outcrops, 
nen drift both ways along the ledge from the bottom 
> shaft. You are broke,” she continued, abruptly 
ing the subject. ‘‘Come into the office and I’ll stake 


Slim followed her into her office he perceived her en- 
lanner was changed. He sensed that, contrary to her 
m, she had permitted herself a moment of relaxation, 
‘ity, with an engaging stranger. Now she was the 
ess woman again, a bit too brusque in her speech, her 
eyes a bit too bright, and the lines of an otherwise 
‘tive face too hard for one so young. He waited 
> her desk while she opened a safe. From a drawer 
ok twenty dollars, hesitated, then added five more. 
ou will have to buy your own bedding,” she told him; 
likely you'll need tobacco money before your first 
aye 


She made a record of the money advanced, and then with 
pen poised above the book asked his name. 

“Reynolds,” he told her. “Bob Reynolds.” 

As she wrote she nodded abstractedly as if the name 
revived some old memory. 

“T believe I once heard a theory of yours discussed. 
What was it called? Oh, yes; the two per cent theory.” 

“That’s it,” he said; ‘‘the two per cent theory. I main- 
tain the difference between the average person who suc- 
ceeds and the average person who fails usually is not more 
than two per cent. I maintain that in order to succeed in 
any undertaking a person needs only a little more desire 
than average—about two per cent more—or a little more 
determination.” 

“How about ability?’ she asked quickly. ‘Neither 
determination nor desire without ability would ever enable 
one to achieve success.” ; 

“Maybe not,’’ Slim said, as if this were a new thought 
to him. “Maybe not. But don’t you think the ability 
would be developed if the desire or the determination were 
strong enough?” 

‘Quite possible,’ she agreed. 

Slim grinned again. 

“‘Sure it is possible. And if ever you decide to put the 
theory to work for you, let me know the result, won’t you? 
I already have several believers in the different camps who 
are trying it out, but none of them has reported to me yet.” 

“Tt might be worth ‘trying,’ she said reflectively, “‘if 
desire counted for anything.” , 

Abruptly she returned to the practical; told him how 
to find his way to the McKinnon claims; bade him 
good-by and good luck; and as he left the office turned 
to a pile of papers on her desk. 

That same afternoon Slim went up the cafion to the 
claims. For the first few weeks he helped with the con- 
struction of the mine buildings and later with the installing 
of the machinery; then with other experienced miners 
commenced the work of sinking the shaft. From time to 
time during the winter Miss Branton came up to see what 
progress they were making. On these occasions she had for 


Slim the same brisk impersonal greeting she had for the 
rest of the men. The work in the shaft progressed slowly, 
as such work always does on a new development, but by 
the time the snow was leaving the lower slopes of the hills 
the following spring the shaft had reached a depth of one 
hundred feet in solid ore, and the men had begun to drift 
both ways on the ledge. 

Unexpectedly one day Miss Branton came up and told 
them the property had been sold to a group of Eastern 
capitalists and that the work would be suspended. 

Slim took his final pay check and returned to Wallace. 
He had no particular destination in mind; simply was 
tired of the monotonous routine he had endured during the 
winter. Before he left town he went in to say good-by to 
Miss Branton. 

As soon as he entered her offices she called him over to 
her desk. 

“What is your opinion of those claims?” she asked. 
“And why do you suppose McKinnon and his partner 
sold out? They accepted one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars for the property. Seems to me they should have 
had more than that.” 

“McKinnon is nobody’s fool,” Slim told her, dismissing 
a questionable bit of business with the easy philosophy of 
the camps. “The top of the ledge is in place all right, all 
right. And there’s a good showing of ore too. But below 
the bottom of that shaft—I don’t know. I guess maybe 
I would have been glad to sell too.” 

Miss Branton studied him for a moment, wondering 
whether to question him for details; decided not to. 

“You must be in cahoots with them,” she jested, her lips 
smiling mechanically. ‘‘They didn’t take me into their 
confidence either. At that, they treated me fairly enough. 
When they were ready to sell I tried to persuade them to 
let me have a small interest, and they refused.” 

“Fair enough,” Slim commented. ‘‘And don’t let any- 
one else sell you any of it unless you can buy the whole 
outfit. If ever you can do that little thing, send for me and 
I'll make a mine of it for you.” 

(Continued on Page 48) 


That Same Afternoon Slim Went Up the Canon to the Claims 
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The Evolution of Oil—By Isaac F. Marcossoi 


AVING traversed the provinces 
H of production in this journey 
through the American petro- 
leum domain, we now come to its most 
familiar landmark—the Standard Oil 
Company. In the preceding articles, 
whether in California, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Oklahoma or Texas, we have 
encountered Standard companies or 
their subsidiaries to be sure, but they 
merely fitted into the larger picture. 
Yet barely more than a decade ago 
any oil narrative would have begun— 
and, for that matter, have ended— 
with the vast industrial unit which, 
at the peak of its monopolistic might, 
controlled 85 per cent of all branches 
of the business. Today the thirty- 
four companies, once linked and now 
operating on their own, represent less 
than 50 per cent of the oil business. 
It is a tribute to the thoroughness 
with which the old idea of Standard 
domination soaked into the American 
consciousness that the public still 
thinks of petroleum in terms of that 
company. Moreover, there are many 
individuals who continue to visualize 
John D. Rockefeller as the Warwick 
of oil, dictating terms to a vassal pro- 
ducing and consuming world. 

The truth of the matter is that if 
Mr. Rockefeller were to return to the 
principality in which he and his asso- 
ciates were overlords—he is the last 
survivor of the old guard and long 
absent from the scene of his sover- 
eignty—he would find himself on 
strange ground. Before 1911, when 
the United States Supreme Court de- 
livered its historic wallop on the solar 
plexus of the greatest of all trusts, the 
so-called independent was the excep- 
tion. Now more than 16,000 com- 
panies and thousands of individual 
operators are interested in oil in one 
way or another. It means that the 
field where competition was oncea lost 
art has become the battle ground of 
fierce rivalry. 

No one need be told that the words 
“Standard” and “suspicion”? were 
formerly almost synonymous. In- 
deed, the name ‘‘Standard,” or rather 
the force behind it, has not yet lost its power to provoke. 
Standard baiting, together with railroad nagging, consti- 
tuted the favorite sport of politicians for years. More men 
have ridden into office astride the Standard goat than al- 
most any other agency. The citadel of that company—26 
Broadway, New York—has been the target of well-nigh 
incessant attack. The Standard has inspired a literature 
and a litigation all its own. 


Growth of the Oil Industry 


4 eee are the well-known facts and they are of no par- 
ticular concern to us here. What the average man 
wants to know is the status of the Standard today. What 
has happened since that fateful dissolution decree? Do those 
thirty-four companies really function as separate entities? 
What are the concrete consequences of the break-up of 
the most powerful business family that the trust era pro- 
duced? Was an economic monstrosity created? How has 
it affected the oil advance? 

Finally, what of that Rockefeller billion and the much 
discussed and little known personality behind it? It is with 
the answers to these questions that the present article is 
mainly concerned. 

The immediate and outstanding feature in any ap- 
praisal of the evolution of the Standard Oil Company is 
that somebody’s judgment erred—certainly in one direc- 
tion—when the break-up of the trust was framed. The 
aftermath of dissolution reveals the most gigantic sur- 
prise—indeed, it is almost a superjoke—of these modern 
business times. If the powers that combined to disinte- 
grate that one-time octopus believed that they were cramp- 
ing the style of the men upon whom the task of managing 
the separate units devolved, they now realize that they 
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John D. Rockefeller, Sr. (Left), and His Son, John D., Junior 


have another think coming. When unscrambling the big- 
gest of all industrial omelets they failed to kill the goose 
that laid the golden eggs. That bird is still a prolific pro- 
ducer. 

Not only are the various companies that comprised the 
Standard trust more vigorous than ever before, but the en- 
richment of the stockholders and the rise of some of their 
officers to authority constitute a wonder tale almost with- 
out parallel in our financial and commercial annals. The 
Rockefeller fortune itself will illustrate. In 1911 the book 
value of Mr. Rockefeller’s holdings in the old Standard 
of New Jersey—the parent company—was $159,250,000. 
Today that same interest, because of reorganization and 
various other results of dissolution, would be worth exactly 
$857,500,000. This stock, by the way, represented only 
part of the Rockefeller assets before the distribution to 
philanthropy and to the various members of his family 
began. Having given $500,000,000 to his various founda- 
tions, and a similar sum to his son, John D., Jr., Mr. 
Rockefeller is struggling along on the income of the re- 
maining millions. Like Andrew Carnegie, he will be unable 
to die poor. 

This colossal increment in the Rockefeller fortune is only 
one detail. The Standard of New Jersey at the present time 
represents, in production, refining, marketing and trans- 
portation, a wealth and a prestige that exceed the total 
capitalization and all other combined resources of the en- 
tire Standard trust when it was dissolved in 1911. I have 
presented only two of the most striking facts. 

Then, too, there isthe effect of dismemberment on the 
whole industry. It is the unanimous feeling throughout 
the business that the old Standard trust would have been 
unable to keep pace with the remarkable expansion of the 
markets for petroleum products during the past twelve 


years. The combine could not | 
attracted the necessary new ca); 
A glance at the figures will co): 
this statement. In 1911, $2,750, | 
000 represented the inyestmer | 
petroleum in this country. At, 
time the automobile era had , 
cranked up to a real get-off, y, 
means that the gasoline demanc ; 
begun to boom. The $9,250,00 | 
which now represents the legiti | 
oil investment in the United §} 
was largely made possible by thi j 
memberment of the trust. For (} 
dollar invested in the petroleut ; 
dustry in 1911 there are now; 
ployed three and a half dollars, ) 
increase of nearly 250 per cent. 


Distributed Holdings 


HERE is another angle, A jj 

time of dissolution there were | 
6078 stockholders in the Standa « 
New Jersey, which owned the tl 
three subsidiaries. This number | 
means nothing, because a little jr 
than 50 per cent of this New J ¢ 
stock was held by eight indivic |; 
headed by John D. Rockefelley 4 
the time I write there are conside |! 
more than 300,000 stockholders’ hi 
various Standard companies tha! \¢ 
comprised the Standard Oil trus I 
four companies alone—the Sta) 
of New Jersey, New York, Cali ii 
and Indiana—there are 142,420: th 
holders. ‘ 

This does not include 15,00( m 
ployes of the Standard of New. ¢ 
and 11,370 employes of the Sta i 
of California who have been b in 
stock on the installment plan, |@ 
by bonuses from the company |i 
who will be full-fledged stockh @ 
of record next year. 

What was once a rich man’s? # 
ment, as it was termed—for t] 0! 
New Jersey stock sold at $840 a ai 
at the peak price—has been br fl 
within the range of the gene! ! 
vestor, who can benefit by Sta a! 
efficiency. So much for the p!! 
inaries of dissolution. 

Fully to comprehend the evolution of Standard Oi 
the decree, it is necessary to go back for a moment th 
Standard that was. The methods that formed the b 5‘ 
the famous government suit which led to dissolutior tl 
bill of complaint alleged unfair-practice contracts, re‘! 
of trade, railroad discrimination, inordinate profit an 
divisions of territory among the different companie # 
part of the past. There are other details of tha?! 
dissolution era of distinct human as well as wide ec¢ 
interest, and they are an essential part of the larger 2° 
ican oil story. Hence they cannot be ignored in th 
at hand. ) 

Whatever may be said of the performance of t 
Standard combine, it, represented the beginning (™ 
epoch of trade and industrial organization which 
nineteenth century great in the history of bus 
not refer, of course, to the attitude toward 
That is another story and led to its undoing. ; 
ard, historically regarded, was the first expressi 
elimination, and it also incarnated the closely ¢ 
activity which later found expression in the 
to-consumer idea. 

Most people are apt to assume that the 
simply grew. It is in line with the widespread 
luck, or happy chance, makes men rich. No del 
be greater. The Standard marched to power and 
because it did not ignore what the human failu 
world dismiss as the trivial things. This is W! 
failures. The master assimilator of trifles was 
Rockefeller. In two hitherto unheralded incidents? 
early life you find out why he and his group ruled : 
business once they made up their minds to do s0, i 

When he was a young bookkeeper in Clevelan 
salary of $500 a year, his employer, without glan 8 
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ems, handed Rockefeller a plumber’s bill 
; a yard long, saying, “Please pay this 
ate 
is performance is a costly shortcoming of 
people. Young John, being thrifty, gave 
ill a careful examination and discovered 
us overcharges. Out of that incident 
one of his cardinal rules, which was em- 
din the value that lies in the conserva- 
of small sums. These pennies were like 
elangelo’s famous “‘trifles that make per- 
n.’’ Out of them sprang the Rockefeller 
ne. 
e second episode dealt with Rockefeller’s 
into business on his own. He had saved 
300 out of his small salary when he was 
vached by M. B. Clark, who wanted to 
lish a produce house and needed a partner 
$2000. John D. went to his father to 
w $1000. His parent told him that he 
ted to give each of his children this sum 
they became of age—John was then 
- twenty-one—but added that he would 
ice the amount provided his son would 
im 10 per cent interest. The boy assented 
he firm of Clark & Rockefeller was the 
I cite this episode to show that there 
ever any sentimentality in business mat- 
n the Rockefeller family. The fact that 
iture oil king had to pay his father 10 
ent interest on a loan sank deeply. 
ere is neither space nor occasion for any 
1é of the development of the Standard 
ompany save in those big and significant 
s which affected the development of the 
: petroleum industry. When John D. 
afeller and his early partners went into 
ig—and until dissolution the production 
f the Standard was the least important 
“e—they found the business in the wildest 
sion. The price of crude fluctuated al- 
within a year from fifty cents to twenty 
sa barrel. Refining was primitive. 
vhose early refineries the raw material was 
1 to vapor in cast-iron vessels cased with 
|, out of which the vapors were passed 
‘a copper worm cooled with water. There 
o attempt to save or to use the full contents of the 
| The more volatile products—the benzine and naph- 
‘om the lighter vapor—were regarded as valueless. 


Early Days of the Industry 


'N stole out from the plants in the darkness of night to 
.mpty the finest of motor fuels into the creeks where it 
] run away unobserved before morning. It was long 
the motor-car age. The kerosene, or coal oil, as it 
lways been called, was the plant’s only commer- 
yoduct. 

iwas transported in barrels; there was no organized 
de; and gambling in crude, with consequent corners 
rofiteering, added to the demoralization. Fires in 
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warehouses were the bugbear of the industry. Old-timers 
have told me that it was typical of the oil psychology of the 
day that a fire that wiped out a refinery was regarded as a 
boon to all the others. 

When you consider that there are 60,000 miles of oil 
pipe line in the United States today—the system from the 
Mexia fields in Texas to Bayonne, New Jersey, is exactly 
1800 miles long—it is interesting to know that when an 
enterprising individual at Titusville, Pennsylvania, put 
down a two-inch pipe line running eighty barrels of crude 
a day from Pithole, one of the early oil centers, to the 
railroad four miles away, the oil teamsters rioted, denounced 
the innovation as a blow to their right to live and tore up 
the pipes. 

Such is ever the ordeal of progress. 
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Oranges and Oil in California 


Into all this petroleum confusion was pro- 
jected the vision of John D. Rockefeller and 
his associates. They wrought the first order 
out of the chaos, tied up transportation, built 
model refineries, charted the world for the con- 
sumption of American kerosene and brought 
their products to the front door of the con- 
sumer. It was this codrdination—the company 
got its title from Rockefeller’s desire to produce 
a standard oil—which gave the trust its pre- 
mier place in the expansion of the business. 

The lesson of the plumber’s bill to which I 
have referred was never lost on John D. Rock- 
efeller. Economy in small things was the order 
from the start. Under his stimulation an expert 
discovered, for example, that the number of 
drops of solder necessary to fasten the lid on 
a can of oil could be reduced from forty to 
thirty-nine. The change was made. It saved 
$50,000 a year at first and more as the trade 
increased. Wood for oil barrels was cut, stored 
and dried in its native forest before being car- 
ried out, a saving of perhaps one-quarter on 
that item of transportation. They carried out 
all wood—no sap. 


Figuring Costs 


N THREE striking features, one of them 

now indispensable to big industry every- 
where, the old Standard was the pioneer. Since 
the circumstances of their origin are unknown 
to the reading public, I will briefly tell the story 
as the final section of this prelude to what hap- 
pened after dissolution. 

Forty-four years ago an office boy named 
W. E. Bemis, then in his seventeenth year, sat 
outside the door of John D. Rockefeller’s office 
in Cleveland. The Standard Oil Company of 
Ohio, the nucleus of the great trust, had en- 
tered its second decade. 

On the wall of the reception room where the 
boy sat, and where all who entered could read 
it, was posted the price that the Standard Oil 
Company was paying for crude oil that day. 
Even then the company had begun to dominate 
the situation, because the Standard rate was 
the accepted one. This practice of exposing the daily 
price—it frequently changed every twenty-four hours— 
was the beginning of what is called today the posted-price 
system. The big buyers still literally post the price they 
are willing to give. 

Young Bemis had a mathematical mind. One day he 
looked up at the posted price of crude and it set him to 
thinking. Business was slack for the moment, so he took a 
piece of paper and figured out the cost of manufacturing 
a gallon of kerosene. Incredible as it may seem, it was the 
first time that this had been done. After working out his 
problem in figures, the boy took it in to Mr. Rockefeller, 
who was so impressed that he gave orders for the establish- 
ment of an elemental statistical department. So far as 
(Continued on Page 141) 
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ing of March 4, 1913, as he announced that 

the House of Representatives of the Sixty- 
second Congress adjourned without day. I left 
my familiar seat in the House and passed through 
the long central corridor of the Capitol over to 
the Senate wing 
to join my col- 
leagues of the 
new cabinet on 
the floor of the 
Senate. The 
chamber and its 
galleries were 
crowded with 
those. who had 
come to witness 
the opening of 
the inauguration 
ceremonies. Mr. 
Marshall took 
the oath of office 
as Vice President 
and made a brief 
address, and 
when this was 
over the mixed 
throng of diplo- 
mats, judges, 
senators, repre- 
sentatives, off- 
cialsnew andold, 
with the guests, 
both men and 
women, poured 
out upon the 
platform on the 
east front to see 
Chief Justice 
White admin- 
ister the oath to 
Woodrow Wilson 
and to hear the 
inaugural ad- 
dress of the new 
President. It 
would be more 
correct tosay see 
the delivery of 
the address than 
to say hear it. 
Those were not the days of radio and amplifiers, and no 
man could be a sufficiently loud speaker to reach more than 
a small part of the vast outdoor audience. 

As soon as the ceremonies ended, the cabinet members, 
who had thus made their first appearance in public, fol- 
lowed the President to the White House to partake with 
many others of a belated buffet luncheon. Our own car- 
riage was so delayed that most of the official party had 
preceded us. Therefore it happened that as we entered the 
dining room of the Executive Mansion Mr. Taft was com- 
ing out. As he passed through the vestibule several young 
officers who had been his aides gathered about him to say 
farewell. He paused to speak briefly to them and took each 
man by the hand. The farewells on both sides were cordial, 
almost affectionate. Thus the last words that were spoken 
to Mr. Taft as he stepped out of the White House into a 
retirement that happily was but temporary, expressed the 
sincere friendship of these young men. I felt at the time 
as I saw the pleasant incident that he also took with him 
the respect of the whole public he had served. 


GS incor at CLARK’S gavel fell on the morn- 
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Getting Into Harness 


Tes next morning I went to the office of what till then 
had been the Department of Commerce and Labor and 
was sworn in as Secretary of Commerce, my associate in 
Congress, W. B. Wilson, becoming at the same time Secre- 
tary of Labor. My predecessor, Charles Nagel, received 
me and courteously said he was glad the department was 
to be guided by a man who would appreciate its true value. 
He added that his work in the department had given him 
much pleasure, especially that part of it which was related 
to immigration, to which subject he had devoted much 
time and thought. He commended his colored coachman 
to my good will and with a smile expressed his fondness for 
the team of horses that was used with the secretary’s car- 
riage. In a short time he withdrew and the charge of the 
new Department of Commerce fell upon me. 

It was indeed new—an infant born that day—created 
by a statute approved on the morning of the day that we 
took office dividing the former Department of Commerce 
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The United States Revenue Cutter Bear, Stuck in the 
Ice, Near Point Barrow, Alaska 
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and Labor into 
two parts and 
turning over to 
the new Depart- 
ment of Labor 
the immigration 
and naturaliza- 
tion services, the 
Bureau of Labor 
Statisties, the 
Children’s Bu- 
reau and their 
associated staffs 
—in all a force of 
more than eight- 
een hundred per- 
sons with their 
share of equip- 
ment. Thisdone, 
it was time to 
look about to see 
how to deal with 
the nine services 
that remained 
under my direc- 
tion. 

Let us put a 
peg there to 
mark the spot 


Ftc Meee aE 


and turn aside 
briefly to con- 
sider some mat- 
ters which it is 
essential to dis- 
cuss in order to 
reach a common 
understanding 
at the start. Of 
course if we are 
to talk together 
about public 
matters in Wash- 
ington and else- 
where during the 
Administration 
of President Wil- 
son, we must see 
our background 
clearly when we 
begin. This back- 
ground is not un- 
like the sereen in 
the movies. Itis 
not the picture, 
but the picture 
can hardly be 
there without it. 
bt. not Jomby: 
makes the pic- 
ture visible but 
clear so that you can see it in its true proportions. Proba- 
bly no two men who were put at the heads of executive 
departments in Washington did their work in the same 
way, and the difference in the ways of working arose largely, 
perhaps chiefly, from the different backgrounds against 
which they saw the task to which their hands were set. A 
lawyer would look at it in one way; an educator in another 
way, and a manufacturer in still a third way. Mine was 
the third way; it had to be so because of my training. Per- 
haps it was neither better nor worse than other viewpoints, 
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but it was different. The background was 
of one whose thinking had been along the li 
factory production. 

Generally speaking, progressive Ame; 
manufacturers are differentiated from tho 
other lands by their characteristic criti¢is) 
their own methods of production. We look 
stantly for some better way to do our work. | 
thought regarding our product is dynamic, not statie, | 
do not mean to run the same machinery next year th; 
use this year if we can find some that is better. W. 
ready to adopt any course within reason that will en. 
our product and improve its quality. Change, proj, 
it is a step forward, is of the very essence of our met], 
We cheerfully scrap expensive machines to get others y| 
are perhaps more costly but which produce better or || 
cheaply. We discard methods hallowed by time bu: 
nothing else, in favor of others which will produce mo | 
cost less. We look at our factories almost as living 1) 
isms whose members‘are constantly in readjustment. })_ 
cal men would say that the life of the various units j| 
American industrial plant represents a true metaboli| 
always the taking in and building up, always the te) 
down and casting out. It is the evidence of life. 


Through a Business Man’s Eyes 


ITH these horizons and mental habits one who {\ 

charge of a government department naturally || 
about to see what it is, what it produces, how it wi 
whether the product, whatever it may be, comes out ste | 
and economically or whether production is hampered by | 
tools, bad organization, weak management or insuffi 1 
or obsolete equipment. You will not go astray, there « 
if you imagine yourself sitting as a newcomer in the s § 
tary’s chair asking some such questions as these: Wi 
after all, is this department? For what purpose di i 
exist? Whi 
its organiza 1 
Who and 2 
are its wo! 
and under | 
condition | 
they we: 
What tools 
equipment ¢ 
it use ani 
what cont 0 
are they? 't 
they mode 
obsolete, g¢ 0 
bad, ill or @ 
arranged? 


which, whether in itself good or bad, is usually | 
the work on its business side. Up there on Capi 
the other end of town there is an atmosphe 
and by the same token there is less busin 
ought to be, because, taken by and large, th P 
tics is one of talking, whereas the spirit of busine 
working. It would not be wholly unfair, there 
some exceptions—to label our legislators the ta 

the executive forces the doers. Now some talkers thit 
more donot. Evenso with doers. The difference is this 
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who does not think 
into bankruptcy; 
alker who does not 
- is apt to go to 
Tress. 
s necessary to clear 
round a bit before 
juestions we have 
| ean be answered. 
1 with meamoment 
ie west side of the 
ol and look down 
Washington. It is 
prospect that the 
ravels till it meets 
neights of Arling- 
far west across the 
where the Un- 
m Soldier sleeps. 
are fine buildings, 
monuments, beau- 
open spaces. In 
and on either hand 
tructures contain- 
overnment forces. 
constantly grow in 
er and, let us hope, 
uty, for our capital 
should be the out- 
expression of the 
n our national life. 
and I, however, 
not travel far to- 
r before you learn 
what you see em- 
2d in those fine 
tures is not the 
» Government of 
Jnited States, but 
a part of it, and in 
nany ways the smallest part. Washington may be the 
, perhaps the brain, of our national Government, but 
either its hands, its feet, its legs nor its arms, nor is 
‘sturdy body which unites them in constant service to 
nd your family and your neighbors and friends. 
en back into the Capitol Building behind us and stand 
her hall of Congress or wander through the House or 
e office building. Much good and faithful service is 
' but on the whole this is the center of talk. There 
- of course, be talking. Some of it is constructive; 
‘is like the popping of the locomotive safety valves— 
‘x<es a noise and blows off steam which is dangerous if 
1ed; and last, not least, it wastes money. 
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Where Government Work is Done 
| 


"HE sense in which we have spoken of work it will not 
ound at the opposite end of the avenue in the White 
». Plenty of labor, an excess of it, is found there, 
/ of it needless, much a waste of the time and strength 
| Chief Executive. There are also vision and planning 


| 
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and the thoughtful laying-out of policies and wise consulta- 
tion at the White House, but the work of the Government 
cannot be done there, or at the most but a little of it. Scat- 
tered about the city are many places where work is done— 
work that adds to the safety and comfort of living, work 
that translates the results of congressional talking and 
executive thinking into service for you and me. Some of it 
perhaps you have seen on a vacation trip or a wedding 
journey, but most of it is hidden from your eyes and much 
of it is done under circumstances that, projected against 
our industrial background, will be found shocking and 
pitiful. 

Speaking broadly, however, Washington is not the place 
where the government work is done. It is authorized, 
financed, directed, controlled there, but it is done else- 
where. Out on the open plains, all along our shores, on 
lakes and rivers, deep in mines, on mountain heights, in 
desert sands, far, far at sea, in many a strange land and 
among strange men that work is wrought. Sometimes it is 
done in quiet laboratories where a man of science measures 
with infinite patience tremendous things that are very small, 
sometimes in distant climes a government 
agent seeks for larger knowledge, sometimes 
where the sea seems to tear the foundations 
of the earth and tosses the fragments high in 
air, now where men are striving all unseen 
to keep the guiding beacons that mark the 
path of safety on the sea, again all round the 
twenty-six thousand miles of Alaska’s coast, 
among the dangerous reefs of the Philippines, 
in the heart of Asia or voyaging round Africa, 
here running some boundary over perilous 
cliffs, there sitting in a quiet office in a dis- 
tant port, measuring magnetic forces here, 
conducting industrial research yonder, now 
fixing the position of an avenue in a great 
city, again correcting coastal maps, here re- 
cording data for the future engineer, there 
seeking some new food or fiber for human use, 
all round the globe at all sorts of tasks, on 
the earth’s surface and under it, on the sea 
and beneath its waters and in the air—there 
is where the work of the Government is done. 
Of that work the Chief Executive can under 
human limitations know but little, and of it 
Congress knows stillless. But while Congress 
talks and executives plan, this work goes 
steadily on, and of its kind there is no task 
like it on all this globe. 

With this partial suggestion of what the 
work of the Government is and where it is 
done, and recalling the background against 
which we are to look at our part of it, we are 
ready to examine the lesser portion of the 
larger task which was mine. So you are to 
think of the Secretary of Commerce as work- 
ing in an office on an upper floor of a rented 
building on Fourteenth Street, opposite the 


Willard Hotel, in that 
early March of 1913. 
Two personal appoint- 
ments have beenmade— 
the private secretary 
and the confidential 
clerk—and they have 
taken their places, as 
new to their work as I 
was myself except that 
employment in my 
former quarters at the 
House Office Building 
had taught them con- 
gressional routine. But 
even on the fifth of 
March I was not able to 
get to work. All that 
first day was given to 
receiving calls from 
friends, from would-be 
friends, from the various 
chiefs of services. 
The personal mail was 
large to overflowing, and 
the flow of telegrams was 
ceaseless. My secretary - 
and confidential clerk 
were striving all day 
long to cope with the 
flood; that meant ac- 
knowledging five hun- 
dred or more letters and 
telegrams of congratula- 
tions. The representa- 
tives of the press as- 
signed to keep the work 
of the department under 
observation called to 
size me up. 

The atmosphere was more quiet the next morning and 
it seemed possible to think of answering those pressing 
questions. But secretaries propose and senators interpose. 
There was scarcely time to do more than remember the 
questions before they were thrust aside by the operation of 
a function of the legislators which was not laid down in 
their election certificates. Some of them thought it im- 
portant that those questions should not be considered until 
after they had been heard. 


Personal Solicitude of Legislators 


O THIS second day it became clear that somesenators and 
congressmen had a keen personal interest in my success as 
amanager. They argued that since the work was new to me 
and, some of them would say, less new to them, they felt they 
ought to urge the importance to my success of maintaining at 
his or her presentemployment, perhapsataslightly advanced 
compensation, Mr. or Miss or Mrs. So-and-So. They ex- 
plained howcompetentthese friends were, and pointedoutthe 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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ONTRARY to general 
@ acceptance in the 

North, there are a few 
white people in Birming- 
ham. Casual investigation 
of those few would seem to 
indicate that their principal 
occupation is not, as ru- 
mored, the making of iron 
and steel, but instead the 
buying and selling of their 
homes. 

Stop the first well-dressed 
citizen on Twentieth Street 
and ask: “Pardon me, but 
what will you take for your 
home?” and his reply, in- 
stead of an indignant stare, 
in all probability will be: 
““Wel-l-l-l, I have been hold- 
- ing for twelve-five. But I 
might listen to twelve—all 
cash.” 

Therefore many an odd 
bit of change is picked up by 
the Birmingham trader in 
dirt; or, to be more exact, 
by the trader in the brown 
ore of Red Mountain. 

The Richard Caldwells 
had been married over a 
year—long enough to ac- 
cumulate one Airedale dog, 
a lot of first-hand infor- 
mation about married life, 
and a concrete-and-brick 
bungalow on the rise of the 
mountain, above beautiful 
curving Highland Avenue. 

Agoodly part of Cynthia’s 
first-hand information was 
in how to change homes. 
When Richard had last sold 
their home—possession in 
thirty days—Cynthia had 
groaned in spirit, then 
climbed with him into the 
car to begin inspecting other 
homes and to encounter 
irate despair in the eyes of 
other goodwives. The 
concrete-and-brick bunga- 
low was one of her first 
inspections; and her rejec- 
tion was sudden,determined 
and emphatic. 

But days of home hunt- 
ing in vain, with the dreaded 
thirtieth day ever approach- 
ing, had lowered her stand- 
ard of values. Finally, in 
desperation she returned to 
it; was mollified by the 
unexpected plenitude of closet space; nearly rejected it 
again when she saw the arrangement of the bedrooms; 
and surrendered to the big back yard for Airy-the-Airedale. 

So she moved again, stifling the pangs at leaving to un- 
appreciative strangers what had been her home. She began 
the labors of days in the concrete-and-brick makeshift. 
No woman’s ideas coincide with those of her successor in 
either a husband or a house. She fought through the impa- 
tient period of new curtains and drapes; readjusted the 
milkman, the furnace man, the newspaper and mail deliver- 
ies. She moved furniture by day, and she shifted it back by 
night. And then finally she sighed, pushed back a strag- 
gling lock of bright hair into the bobbed mop, and guessed 
it would have to do. 

In the meantime she was busily sowing the fields of em- 
phasis upon Richard. A home was a home, she endeavored 
earnestly to impress, not a speculation. She thought she 
was a reasonable woman, but there were limits even to rea- 
son. She didn’t mind moving once or twice; but when it 

got to the stage that she had lived on every street-car line 
in South Birmingham, and Airy-the-Airedale got lost be- 
cause he didn’t know which home to go to—she struck. 

Meanwhile, there was no garage. Yes, she knew that the 
former owners had rented down the street. Richard might 
be content to leave the car out front, where he could start 
it every morning by rolling it down the hill instead of using 
the battery; but that was also where Jupiter Pluvius 
and the cold winds over Red Mountain could work their 
will on it. 


She Drove Him Up the Long Way. 
Up Straighter, Hoping That it Would be the One 
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“Tt’ll cost a pretty good deal,’”’ protested Richard. ‘‘Any- 
how, I’ll get to it after a while.” 

“Tt will not, and you will not!” returned Cynthia grimly. 
“You can get the materials from Cousin Walter’s supply 
firm practically at cost. If you need an architect young 
Walter will help you for just about nothing. And as for 
that getting-to-it-after-a-while stuff, Richard, ‘after a 
while’ in this case means tomorrow morning!” 

At the resultant garage-and-servants’ house even Rich- 
ard was forced to admit that it improved the place a hun- 
dred per cent, and it seemed to stifle the selling hunger 
that rose within him. 

The staring black-and-white roof hit Cynthia between 
the eyes every time they halted the car to get out. Again 
she hauled out young Walter. 

““Walter,”’ she demanded desperately, “what sort of roof 
belongs in place of that thing?” 

“Red tile,’’ responded Walter with the promptness of a 
workman who knows his tools. ‘That black-and-white 
creation is an eyesore.”’ 

Ensued another session with Richard. His selling 
hunger was appeased for a while by the last indulgence. 
What was the matter with the roof; kept the rain out all 
right, didn’t it? Well—he rattled the evening paper and 
settled back into his morris chair—if she and young Walter 
would worry through with it and just send him the bills, all 
right. Whereupon there grew a red-tile roof. 

For the last touch for the place Cynthia did not even go 
to Richard. The landscape gardener’s price nearly gave her 


She Knew When His Eyes Fell on the Home. 
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heart failure, but she r 
lessly sacrificed the q, 
terly installment of inte| 
from her own indivi, 
four per cent railr| 
bonds. As a result, wy 
there had bee; 
discouraged-looking wn ; 
sized oak, now were ¢> 
sturdy evergreens. The | 
brownish spots on the |} 
were succeeded by a ve» 
coating of deep dark gr) 
Passing automobiles » 
gan to stop and adrp 
Every visitor’s first 
ment was “Lordy! }j 
you have improved | 
place!” The former own - 
whohad banked a thous; | 
dollar profit—quit speal ; 
to Richard. When a pic 
of the place was prints 
one of the Sunday pax 
among Beautiful Birn y 
ham Homes, Cynthia’s ; 
ran over. al 
And then Richar 
their home again. 
For months he had | 
manfully stifling thehw } 
He resolutely avoided | 
estate agents and pos | 
customers. By almostsi 
human efforts he kept ¢ 21 
when the other addicts 1 
exchanging their “Ofi x 
me fourteen-five, but I |i 
him nothing under eigh in 
would be even interest} |’ 
accompanied by the no al 
those who were expei |g 
to lie next. | 
He even refused to 
couple of real-estate aj 
when they sent in i 
cards. No more woul ii 
taste of the delight of 
ding a prospectivepure (e! 
up and up till human s! 
and blood could resit ti 
longer. - ; 
He had quit. 
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home again. 
The Vulcan Coal, 0 
and Steel Company !P 
pointed a new superin \é 
ent of one of the brar & 
The new superinten 
home hunting, saw tl! 
newed_ concrete-and- \¢ 
bungalow, with Airy-the-Airedale on the lawn. He! 
hunted no further. _ 
Cynthia was away, mah-jongging. The cook wat 
human, and therefore susceptible to a rustling green 
He looked over the place, and was almost arrest! 
speeding on his way to Richard’s office. é 


He Was Sitting 


‘ 
I 


Richard was very glad to see him. Even lawyers 
well-established practices listened with respect whe ti 
Vulcan Coal, Iron and Steel Company was mentioned Pa 
Richard sobered when the object of the visit was rev led 
He was mighty sorry. They had made up their mini™ 
to move again. They had shifted about so much, be 
house to house, that he felt that they would like to bt 
down. Would the new superintendent have a cigar 

The new superintendent would. Congenial smoke Be 
curling up. } r 

Nice town, down here, the new superintenden 
found. Good live town. Didn’t see why people sho*® 
to Switzerland and to California for scenery when 
was a view like that from the top of the mountain. [" 
the driveway, at night, when the lights of Birmir 14! 
were spread all out below like sparkling diamonds, alt 
furnaces shot their crimson pillars of flame into thei)» 


was beautiful. j 5 A : 4 
Richard silently nodded. More curling smoke fre © 
cigars. ‘ 


~ Well, the new superintendent supposed he’d better 
ing.* Mighty sorry Richard wouldn’t change his min¢™ 
selling. (Continued on Page 111) aie 
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E DREAMED of fights. Nearly every 
night, in his bed, he battled against 
giants and dragons, against alien sol- 
‘*ho outnumbered him ten to one, against 
fighters, tough-thewed and mighty of 
Despite his nocturnal combats, he woke refreshed 
ent to his bookkeeper’s stool down at the bottle works 
in almost confident air, for there was something 
ring, even inspiriting, about these dream fights: 
Glenn always won them. 
matter how doughty and vast his dream foe might 
matter how prodigally muscled and solid-fisted, in 
eounterpane encounters Stevie Glenn was ever vic- 
s. His attack was irresistible. His one hundred and 
seven pounds were the concentrated essence of 
sity. He scoffed at odds. For him there was no such 
ss “fear.’’ Neither the word nor its meaning existed 
1. 
ier often he wished all his life could be a dream. He 
red why it was so easy to be brave in the dream 
when it was so hard in the more palpable cosmos of 
ttle works and Clinton City. He was honest with 
f, and so, to himself, he admitted the truth. Stevie 
knew he was a coward. He knew that if anyone, 
er puny, should advance toward him with clenched 
d belligerent eye his own lips would tremble, he 
draw back, he would run. 
the others know? he wondered. Sometimes he per- 
himself to hope that his fellow workers regarded 
one of those silent, deep men who beneath a quiet 
onceal the dozing demon of temper; who, in a small 
', harbor a dangerous 
. Sometimes he prac- 
oking dangerous. In 
ivacy of his boarding- 
bedroom, before his 
| he contracted his 
irather mild face into 
some scowl, thrust 
4 not too elaborate 
2d narrowed his light 
ces to merest slits in 
in of the two-gun 
does of the moving 
is. He did not go 
tnuch, lest some cir- 
ince might develop 
wuld call for the trait 
jw he did not have. 
l, in the evening, he 
i\is room losing him- 
itories of buccaneer- 
1adventuring, stories 
»hallenges rang out 
‘siers flashed, stories 
mrn hopes gallantly 
zd stories in which 
ren turned on bigger 
id trounced them. 
ier nights he read 
sin the bottle indus- 
», studied works on 
ynship and cost ac- 


big. 
cise he did not want 
n to think he was 


1, tevie Glenn was one 
eirst of the younger 
irClinton City to en- 
| (ompany K when his 
cr entered the war. 
igt long he lay awake 
mlating thestep. He 
‘chimself to take it by 
ung himself in sev- 
ves: The war would 
bl over and the com- 
Pobably would never 
te Clinton City ar- 
;he would be trans- 
1) the quartermaster 
, jhere his training as 
\kbeper could be suit- 
erployed. 

elwhen one chill gray 
‘in the transport car- 
‘ Gmpany K nosed its 
int the narrow harbor 
-lizaire, Stevie Glenn 
t t the hope that had 
‘ind him in the train- 
am, the hope that the 


RICHARD CO! 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY RALPH PALLEN 
fighting would be over before he had to do any of it. To 
his comrades in arms he said nothing of this. In their pres- 
ence he frowned a martial frown and was silent. 

The ride to the Front in the box car was utterly unreal to 
him. He could not, would not, believe what was actually 
happening. In the crowded murk of the car his com- 
panions bawled time-tattered army jokes at one another 
in loud, excited voices, or sang nervous snatches of song: 


“Oh, she works in a jam factoree-e-e, 
And that may be all right. 
But you can’t fool me 


” 


He tried to join in the singing, but. his voice stuck in his 
dry throat as if it were a burdock burr. 

Still more unreal was the Front itself. It was so vast, so 
casual. He could not feel that he was part of this night- 
mare landscape of brown shell-churned earth and charred 
riven trees. He could not believe that he was the machine 
that trudged along toward Company K’s appointed place 
in the front line. ; 

He heard a sergeant say, ‘‘Where are we going?” 

And he heard the top sergeant’s answer, “‘ They call the 
place the Devil’s Kitchen. It’s quiet just now. But there’s 
been some red-hot fighting there.” 

A curious numbness had come to Stevie Glenn’s brain, 
and his sense of the unreality of it all increased. He was 


“We've All Heard How Brave You Were in the Devil's Kitchen,’’ Madge Vance Said, and Her 
Voice Was Low and Gentle 


COLEMAN 


looking at a picture, a grim picture of plod- 
ding men, desolate fields, black twisted trees. 
He was a spectator merely. The picture had 
nothing to do with him. That was before 
the first shell burst. It fell in a field off to 
the right. Instinctively, as it exploded, he threw himself 
face downward in the mud. He heard above him the 
shrapnel whine like a hungry dog. 

He heard someone say in a voice that sounded far away, 
“That one got Joe.” 

He saw them carrying Joe away. He saw the red. It was 
no longer a picture now. He became aware of his body. 
Sucking in his breath he got to his feet. How he covered 
the remaining quarter of a mile to the trenches he did not 
know. He found himself there, behind a sand-bag wall, in 
front of a deep dugout; he stood rigid and motionless as a 
dummy, his body cold and empty-feeling, his fingers grip- 
ping tightly the stock of his rifle. Dull nausea was on him, 
the sickness of fear. He wanted to scream. Why didn’t 
something happen? 

Something did happen almost at once. A strong enemy 
raiding party came over to investigate the green troops. 
It was no longer a quiet sector; the Devil’s Kitchen was 
living up to its name. 

Stevie saw the ghostlike figures of the enemy coming 
toward him, like hideous giant insects with their staring 
gas-mask eyes. His rifle was thrust through a loophole in 
the sand bags. He knew he should pull the trigger. He 
couldn’t. His limp, nerveless finger had not the strength. 
There was chaos in the trench. Soldiers were scurrying 
about him like rats in a burning barn. Stevie Glenn lost all 
sense of direction, all sense 
of what was happening. 
The paralysis of utter terror 
hit him. He was like a man 
in a dream who cannot 
move a muscle although the 
tiger draws near. His rifle 
dropped from his hands. He 
could see the bayonets of 
the enemy now. With a 
wrench he raised his hands 
to his face to shut out the 
sight. He found he could 
move. He turned to run. 
He tripped over his rifle 
and fell, fell down the steep 
steps of the dugout, fell into 
the blackness of uncon- 
sciousness. He had fainted 
from fright. 

He opened his eyes and 
found himself wrapped in 
dank gloom smelling of 
powder, and was convinced 
he was in hell. When he 
perceived that he was still 
alive and was lying in the 
mucky bottom of the dug- 
out he was not at all re- 
lieved. Now they all knew 
what he had always known. 
He was a coward. They 
would shoot him against a 
wall. Lately he had 
dreamed of walls. He got 
up painfully but deliber- 
ately. He dragged himself 
up to the mouth of the dug- 
out. Let them shoot him 
and get it over with. 

He emerged into one of 
those spells of silence at the 
Front more terrible than the 
thunders of a barrage. Dead 
men lay about, his own com- 
rades, the bodies of enemies. 
He stared at them dumbly. 
He saw no living men. He 
did not understand that 
Company K had fallen back 
to a stronger position, that 
the enemy raiding party 
had followed and been 
wiped out. Climbing to the 
top of the parapet where 
he could be seen, he stood 
there with closed eyes 
waiting. He heard the 
sound of soldiers coming 
near. What difference did 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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ject the New York sports writers love. She was 
the most startling thing to look at that ever walked 
on atennis court. And how she could hit! 

She was nearly 
six feet tall. She 
had red hair—a 
gorgeous red with 
a wave in it—that 
hung to her knees; 
her skin was like a 
baby’s, but deli- 
cately tinted to a 
biscuit color by 
long hours in the 
sun; her eyes— 
rather long, rather 
deep-set—were the 
color of deep water. 
She moved with 
that slow grace 
which is so rare 
among men and 
women that it al- 
ways makes you 
think of a wild an- 
imal—one of the 
great cats, per- 
haps. She was like 
one of those large, 
ideal figures of 
women the Greek 
sculptors of the 
Golden Age loved 
to make and the 
Norse sagas sang, 
an Atalanta or a 
Brunhild. She was 
so flawless and so 
calm. Few would 
have guessed the 
heart that beat 
beneath that 
calm. 

She came out of 
Minnesota one 
June quite un- 
known to New 
York. She had 
played in Califor- 
nia, at Cannes, in 
England. But nobody knew that. Nobody knew anything 
about her. Fred Thorne, who covers tennis for the New 
York Planet, saw her for the first time when she beat Mary 
Wood in the final round of the Rhode Island champion- 
ships at Providence. Fred was as much startled as the 
gallery was. He sat for five minutes in the press stand, with 
a clicking key beside him and the telegraph operator wait- 
ing to send his story, while he realized what had hap- 
pened. Then he talked into the operator’s ear, and the next 
morning everybody who follows tennis in New York read 
what he said: 

A great big beautiful girl with a rope of red hair hanging down 
her back and a power of stroke no woman has ever shown on a 
tennis court before spent half an hour this afternoon giving Miss 


Mary Wood, the five times American champion, a lesson in 
tennis. 

The champion was game, and she used her excellent head. 
She drove and drove and drove to the big girl’s backhand. That 
didn’t work. So she chopped—chopped short, chopped long, 
chopped across the court. But the big girl took everything the 
champion offered and then came in and killed the ball. Finally 
the eee tried lobbing over the big girl’s head. They were 
beautiful lobs too. But every single time the big girl took three 
or four or five steps back, and whang! 

It reminded us of that other redhead who came out of Cali- 
fornia about ten years ago to show us effete Easterners just how 
fast a tennis ball could travel when a man hit it with everything 
he had. Yes, we mean Maurice McLoughlin. We know people 
who didn’t see Sigrid Sigurdson smash yesterday won’t believe 
it. But overhead she challenges comparison with the hardest- 
hitting man we have ever seen. She hit Miss Wood’s lobs so 
hard that they bounded over the stands. 

Her ground strokes had less speed, relatively. But they were 
so beautifully produced and so accurate! We hear she comes 
from Minnesota. Well, maybe. But we’d like to bet she’s had 
about five years’ coaching with Andy Graham. 

If Miss Sigurdson can play every day as she played today she 
can beat any woman living, bar none. We pick her now to win 
the national championship. And if Miss Cecil Beach comes over 
here from England it won’t make any difference. Sigrid Sigurd- 
son will beat Miss Beach as easily as Miss Beach beat Lenglen. 


Sigrid’s father, Sigurd Sigurdson, read that story—there 
was a column of it—aloud at breakfast to Sigrid and Andy 
Graham. Hilda, Sigrid’s younger sister, was still in bed, 
Hilda was always in bed at half past seven in the morning. 


Hilda was small and dark and no athlete—unless you 
count the fox trot. 


Siete SIGURDSON furnished the kind of sub- 


ILLUSTRATED 


CIAN CARY 


BY NANCY FAY 


He Kept Roaring at Her. Sigrid Was Determined Not to Cry Again. But the Tears Came to Her Eyes Every Time He Asked 
in That Fierce, Exasperated Tone, ‘‘What’s the Matter?” 


Sigurd Sigurdson, a big choleric man with white mus- 
taches, swelled out his chest as he read. Fred Thorne’s 
story almost reconciled him to the fact that Sigrid was 
a girl. He had been an athlete himself—a swimmer, a 
fencer, and finally a tennis player. He had begun tennis 
too late ever to make the first ranking ten, but not too late 
to become a fanatic. He had dreamed of a son, a son to be 
called Sigurd Sigurdson II, who would play tennis as no 
man had ever played tennis before. Sigrid had grown to be 
almost as big as he was. He had done the best he could 
to forget that she was a girl. 

Sigrid began to blush as her father began to read, and as 
he read on the blush grew deeper and hotter. It spread 
from her cheeks to her throat, from her throat to her shoul- 
ders. She blushed with pride, and she blushed with a pro- 
found shame. The shame was her inmost secret. She had 
never told anyone, not even Hilda. Her father did not see 
the blush. Andy saw it. But Andy said nothing. 

After breakfast they went out on the court and Andy 
gave her the usual hour’s stroke practice while her father 
watched. 

Sigrid continued that summer to justify Fred Thorne’s 
judgment. She played in seven tournaments between June 
and late August, met all the best women players in the 
United States and never lost a match. The scrapbook her 
father kept bulged with newspaper clippings. He grew 
prouder and prouder and Andy grew more watchful—if 
that were possible—and Sigrid’s weight dropped from a 
hundred and seventy-three to a hundred and sixty-four, 
and the papers announced that Miss Cecil Beach had ar- 


rived to play in the American championships at Forest 


Hills. 

Sigrid played as surely, looked as calm as ever, day after 
day, week after week, through that long, hard, hot summer 
campaign. And then one morning, six days before the 
championships, she went to pieces. She was at her morn- 
ing stroke practice with Andy. Her father was standing 
beside a center post watching. Everything was just as it 
always was except that Sigrid couldn’t keep the ball in 
court. Andy grinned at the first half dozen outs. But he 
grew sober when she kept on hitting out of court. 


EVENING POST 


“Sigrid!”’ her father said sharply, his face red 
anger. | 
Sigrid drove the next ball over the backstop, 
father shouted that time. Andy gave her an easy 
Sigrid ste) 
back and sm: 
it. But the 
glanced of 
wood. Si, 
didn’t dare lo 
her father, . 
gave her an. 
easy lob. § 
bit her lip an, 
it. The ball | 
eled forty )| 
before it st. 
the ground, | 
rid burst | 
tears. | 
“What's | 
matterwithy | 
her aga } 
shouted. 

“There, th | 
said Andy. “| 
it easy.” | 

a What q 
her father }; 
again. A| 
stopped him | 
a gesture, ] 
walked arour 
net and pu 
arm across $i ! 
shoulders. || 
moment | 
couldn’t cor 
her sobs, | 

“There's 


<= 


] 
“Th-th-t 
trouble,” { 
sobbed. 

Andy patt 
shoulder. 
caught a gl 
of her fa‘ 
stamping w 
down on the side lines. This couldn’t go on. She co! 
stand it. With a sudden effort she managed to sto ! 
ing, smiled and straightened up. | 

“T’m all right,”’ she said firmly to Andy. 

“Sure?” Andy asked. = | 

She nodded. She thought she was. She must be 

Andy went back on his side of the net and kno @ 
ball at her feet. i 

She returned it neatly with a trap shot. But she’s! 
allright. Shecouldn’t hit. She was worse thanever. ! 
stopped her after half a dozen strokes. iF 

“What’s the matter?’ her father roared. 

* “T don’t know, father,” Sigrid said quietly. Thi F 
were rolling down her cheeks. a 

“You'd better go in and rest,’’ Andy said. “Lie 
in a dark room and see if you can’t go to sleep. Ye! 
all right this afternoon.” ; 

Her father would have protested; but Andy s' 
him. Sigrid went in and drew the shades of her 
and. lay down on the bed. But she couldn’t go tc® 
She couldn’t even relax her body. For years and ye 
had gone to bed at half past nine and got up at ha 
six and played tennis several hours every day. s 
in the physical condition of a prize fighter about t 
his chance at the champion. She couldn’t sleep 
daytime. She couldn’t sleep until she was physical] ii 
with her day’s training. Hilda could sleep in the dein 
But Hilda wasn’t in training. Besides, Hilda was ur © 
hours, dancing. in 

In the afternoon Sigrid went back to the court. £/ 
just as bad as she had been in the morning. Her ci® 
sense of time and distance was gone. Heer father | 
temper. He kept roaring at her. Sigrid was dete . 
not to cry again. But the tears came to her eye ve 
time he asked in that fierce, exasperated tone, 
the’ matter? gees eet ee {3 

“T’ll tell you what’s the matter,” Andy said. 

_ “Well?” Mr. Sigurdson roared. a 
~“She’s gone stale,” Andy said. 

“Stale!” her father said bitterly. 
going stale I ever saw.” 
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Pa od 


she’s gone stale,” Andy repeated quietly. 

ren Sigurd Sigurdson bowed to Andy Graham’s 
ion. 

Vhat are you going to do about it?”’ 

end her up to Miss Mattie’s place at Deep Harbor in 
vecticut and let her forget about tennis for three or 
days.” 

‘hree or four days! And only six days left!” 

‘our days, if necessary,’”’ Andy said. 

rid gave a little inaudible sigh of relief. It seemed to 
t that moment as if she could go on living if she could 
- off tennis for four days. She saw that her father was 
‘to givein. He almost never gavein. But he would 
fice anything, even his pride in his own judgment, to 
er win the national championship. He was so afraid 
nightn’t win that he would let Andy send her away for 
days when there were only six days left, if Andy in- 
i—and Andy did insist. ; 


ey put her on the five-o’clock train at the Grand 
ral. Andy got a chance to speak to her at the last 
ent. 

don’t think about tennis,’ he said. He smiled his 
ring, understanding smile. ‘Think about what’s on 
mind. Decide it if you can.” 

o you think having something on my mind would— 
1 put me off my game this way?” she asked. 

f course,” said Andy simply. 

‘ll try,’’ she whispered. 

the moment she thought she could do it. 


II 


‘RID arrived at Miss Mattie’s at seven o’clock. At 
‘st she thought she wouldn’t go down to dinner, and 
she thought she would. She was no longer under the 
ctions of training. She could eat something besides 
chops. There might even be lobster. Besides, she was 
usabout Miss 
sie’s house. 
iad heard of 
lace, but she 
never been 
e. The old 
‘had been an 
n the days 
the Boston 
Road ran by 
‘ont door in- 
of half amile 
east. Itwas 
a small pri- 
hotel with a 
tation for 
' quiet and 
ict cooking 
anobtrusive 
‘e. You were 
y to meet 
‘almost any 
» character in 
livate search 
face. Candi- 
for the pres- 
Vy go stale, as 
s tennis play- 
and bankers 
(imes wish to 
i interview- 
ind even ac- 
<3 rest from 
hity. It was 
ale at Miss 
;e’s that you 
sree to speak 
\rybody, but 
saobody was 
‘itroduced by 
Y and you 
=xpected not 
ak personal 
sons. If you 
rned to know 
rellow guest 
“y because 
ad seen his 
ve in the pa- 
Syou didn’t 
jon it. No 
vpaper re- 
tr was ever 

tted inside 
Pr, although 
‘€were times 
Tevery paper 
Vw York had 
12 at Deep 
‘br waiting for 
recalcitrant 


She Ordered Dinner in Her Room. 


person of prominence to come out of Miss Mattie’s sanc- 
tuary. : 

Sigrid found the dining room almost empty on this 
evening of the last week in August. She had an excellent 
dinner all by herself in the corner, while she watched Miss 
Mattie and the long-legged, agreeable young man she was 
dining with. Sigrid guessed they were old friends. She 
had a.vague notion that she had seen the young man be- 
fore; but she couldn’t remember where, so she dismissed 
the notion. She thought the two were nice to watch. 
Miss Mattie was fat and placid and maternal. The man 
was lean and humorous and boyish. Sigrid liked his looks. 

After dinner, Sigrid followed them out on the porch. 
She found a wicker chair by herself and sat watching the 
moon come up over an arm of the Sound. It was a gentle 
August evening. Peace stole over Sigrid. 

She knew why she had gone stale. It had begun years 
back. But it had become acute only this last week, when 
she had overheard something Hilda had said. Sigrid had 
been lying in bed, trying to go to sleep before it was yet 
dark as her father liked her to do, and listening to the warm 
summer evening. Hilda was talking and laughing with a 
young man from Princeton in the summerhouse, in the 
side yard. Sigrid envied Hilda. Sigrid had never had a 
beau, and now when she heard Hilda laughing and talking 
she felt bitterer than usual. She was wondering just why 
it was that no man had ever kissed her—ever tried to— 
when she heard Hilda and her young man coming nearer. 
And then suddenly she could hear the words Hilda was 
saying: 

““She’s so magnificent that nine men out of ten just take 
one look at her and slink out of sight.” 

“What about the tenth man?” asked the boy from 
Princeton. 

“Why,” said Hilda, ‘“‘the tenth man thinks he can beat 
her at tennis, and he insists on trying; and she just blows 
him off the court; and he never, never forgives her for it.”’ 


A Telegram Came Up With Her Dinner. 


She Tore it Open 


That was all Sigrid heard, but that was enough. It was 
true. She had known it was true. She had merely never 
admitted it to herself. But she could remember thinking 
that no man would ever fall in love with her unless he 
could beat her at tennis. Her skill practically limited her 
to the first ranking ten, and more than half the first ranking 
ten were married already; and the new men coming on 
were younger than she was; and then she realized that he 
would have to be bigger than she was too. In time, of 
course, her tennis would go. She would lose her speed and 
her power to stroke; but that would hardly happen before 
she was thirty-five. She might be a top-flight player at 
forty. She was twenty-four now. Sixteen years! 

She couldn’t give up tennis. She couldn’t defy her 
father. She was afraid of her father. 

She tried to be funny about it—lying in bed, staring into 
the dark, wishing she had a mother to talk to, wishing she 
had the courage to talk to Hilda about it. She pictured 
herself humorously as an old maid, left an old maid because 
she was so tall and strong and could hit a tennis ball so 
much harder than most men. But she ended by crying 
herself to sleep. 

It was the first thing she thought of the next morning. 
Here she was, working hours every day to improve her 
game under the incomparable Andy Graham, when already 
her skill barred her from the thing that mattered most. 
She had known how completely she was cut off from the 
favor of men when her father had read aloud Fred Thorne’s 
first story about her. Every phrase that had pleased the 
tennis player in her had hurt the woman in her. Fred 
Thorne had said she smashed like Maurice McLoughlin. 
How could any man fall in love with a girl like that? 

She remembered all the boys she had beaten, all the 
young men. There was a long list of them who had never 
forgiven her. She remembered especially the young man, 
just a year or two out of Harvard, who had liked her, whom 
she had likedsomuch. He had played good tennis. Sigrid 
had cut loose with 
everything she 
had. She hadn’t 
blown him off the 
court, but she had 
beaten him de- 
cisively — and she 
had never seen 
him since. 

It would always 
be that way. At 
the thought the 
tears came to Sig- 
rid’s eyes. She 
brushed them res- 
olutely away and 
looked up to see if 
anyone had no- 
ticed. The moon 
was so bright you 
could see quite 
clearly on the 
porch. Miss Mat- 
tie had gone in. 
The tall young 
man stretched his 
hands high above 
his head and 
yawned. Then he 
realized that 
Sigrid was present. 

“T beg your par- 
don,”’ he said ami- 
ably. “But, gosh, 
it feels good to sit 
here in the still- 
ness and get 
sleepier and 
sleepier until 
you're glad to go 
to bed!” 

“Yes,’’ Sigrid 
said. 

She glanced at 
the watch on her 
wrist. It was half 
past ten. Not for 
years had she been 
up so late. She 
wondered what it 
would be like to be 
as simply at peace 
with the world as 
he seemed to be— 
never to know 
what it was to 
worry about your 
form, about being 
in condition, about 

(Continued on 
Page 85) 


end of the lunch 
hour at the Ritz. 
A few groups of two’s I 
and three’s idled over 
their coffee, languid in the warm hazy atmosphere 
of flowers and cigarettes. At a small well-placed 
table a delicate-featured woman sat alone. She 
drew on her long gray-suéde gloves, gathered her 
gray-broadcloth coat around her and walked lei- 
surely, gracefully down the short flight of steps to 
the Palm Room. Her clear pale face, accentuated 
by scarlet lips, showed just the proper mixture of 
interest and reserve as she passed 
through the early afternoon stragglers. 
A turban, scarlet as her lips, and as 
perfect, left a whisper of admiration 
in her wake as she 
disappeared in the 
revolving door 
which led to the 
street. 

Asshe started up 
Forty-sixth Street 
toward Fifth Ave- 
nue some of her lan- 
guor disappeared. 
She no longer gave 
the impression of 
an idle darling go- 
ing to a matinée, 
a pampered society 
matron bound for 
a manicure to fill 
up the hour before 
teatime. An alert- 
ness, an air of pur- 
pose, came into her 
bearing and the in- 
definable mantle of 
the business woman 
whose afternoon is 
plotted out de- 
scended upon her. 
If you had been be- 
side her as she turned up Fifth Avenue you 
would have seen it in her eye—shopping. She 
had the unmistakable look that comes to a 
woman only when she is about to go and 
spend money for something to wear. Perhaps 
you would have seen more than the usual 
unhurried interest. Her purpose was more 
clearly defined than a prolonged inspection of 
various costumes on the chance that one 
would please her. She was intent on a busi- 
ness that had to be accomplished with deci- 
sion and dispatch. She was one of the army 
of women engaged in that intangible but 
flourishing business—professional shopping. 

These professional shoppers are a very important 
though almost unsung feature of the buying of women’s 
apparel. Their ranks are filled by a variety of types, of 
which the artistic, reasonably beautiful and highly emo- 
tional type is very successful. So much does this sort of 
woman depend upon her moods that a lunch at the Ritz or 
an exclusive smart Park Avenue restaurant is essential 
before an afternoon spent in the stores. She would rather 
have this contact with the great and near great, even 
though it is beyond her means, than eat in a grubby 
table-d’héte tea room. This delicate lunch among the 
most gracious surroundings serves the double purpose of 
being both means and end. She is buoyed up to an intelli- 
gent and happy afternoon of selection of clothes for other 
women—a profession which she has in many cases adopted 
merely because she wants to give herself the niceties of 
otherwise unobtainable surroundings. 


[: WAS almost the 


The Charge-and-Send Craving 


ATURALLY, the desire for a well-served luncheon is 

not the only reason for entering this interesting busi- 
ness, but it is in some degree typical of the kind of reason 
that leads women to take up professional shopping. It isa 
desire to have just a little bit more money, another hat, an 
extra room to an apartment, an added fillip of grace to their 
manner of living, which causes them to take up a work that 
will not confine them to office hours or label them as work- 
ing women. For the woman who has the lust of shopping 
in her blood it offers an intriguing method of adding to an 
income. Even though professional shoppers are buying 
for someone else, even though beautiful things are only pos- 
sessed for the moment by them, their craving to purchase, 
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finally filled her 
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to inspect, to buy, to charge 
and send is satisfied. In the 
larger shops the saleswoman 
need not even know that 
the shopper is not buying 
for her own use, for her 10 
‘ per cent is taken off 
the bill in the audit- 
ing department. In 
addition to the flat- 
tering deference of 
the saleswoman, 
there is the larger 
satisfaction of this 


count. 

Some of the rea- 
sons for becoming a 
professional shopper 
are fascinating in 
themselves. There 
is the woman who 
likes to shop for the 
sheer joy of spend- 
ing money. One 
woman we know 
had the mania for 
accumulation to an 
exaggerated degree. 
She would wander 
for hours through 
the stores, picking 
up a bit of lace here, 
an odd blouse there, 
buying things which 
were quite inappro- 
priate and for which 
she had no possible 
use, just because she 
adored the feeling of 
purchase, some- 
thing accomplished, 
and later the thrill 
of having the parcels 
arrive—the un- 
wrapping, the piles 
of excelsior and tis- 
sue paper, and the addition of the new 
trophies to her own wardrobe or house- 
hold effects. The announcement of a 
sale in the paper was a call to 
arms, and she would start out 
in the morning with as high a 
heart as if she were going to 
meet a returning lover. She would have lengthy 
conferences with the buyers in various depart- 
ments as to coming events and modes. She would 
have bolts of luscious silk carried 
to the window and select dress 
lengths that she could have no 
possible use for—because they 
were beautiful, because the feel- 
ing of the material intoxicated 
her, and because, as she would 
say to herself 
and the sales- 
woman, “ They'll 
come in handy 
sometime.” 

Little driblets 
of merchandise 


trunks, her 
closets and store- 
room, and wore 
away her income 
as they did so. 
One day she was 
confronted by 
financial difficul- 
ties. Her stocks 
had declined and 
it was necessary 
for her to make 
up the loss in 
some way. She 
tried to cut down 
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her purchases an 
a confidential] 

ment said wist! 
to the head of a 
partment in a si 


“T suppose I shouldn’t come here any more. I’m x 
very hard up just now, but I can’t bear not being ab! 
buy things. It isn’t that I need them—heaven ky 
I have trunks full—but I do like to pick them out,” 
“Well, why in the world don’t you become a professj 
shopper?” asked the department head. “Only yeste) 
the hostess of a big hotel asked me if I knew someone 
could help out-of-town guests with their shopping, 
many of them have a lot of money and don’t know w 
to buy the things they want.” ny 
“Why, I’d love it!” said our friend. “It would be 
to help anybody buy anything.”  ' 
“Yes, and the commission is attractive too.” 
““Commission?”’ | 
“You know a professional shopper gets 10 per oa 
the stores on anything she buys for her clients.” —_ 


From Amateur to Professional 


“T SHALL write P.S. after my name from this time 
said our friend delightedly, and thus took up a ; 
cessful career which not only allowed expression to her ; 
pressed desires but added a tidy sum to her income, — 
Other professional shoppers enter their business a\ 
accommodation to out-of-town friends. The mail-: 
houses are not always adequate and emigrés from ;| 
towns who have settled in large cities and who hay) 
advantages of the metropolitan shops are besieged 
requests that range from pleas to commands. Also)» 
friends from home come to, say, New York, they der 
a shopping expedition as part of their entertainment. | 
the numbers swell to two or three visitors a week the ji 
dent finds that unless she wishes to risk the diseou | 
of a refusal she might as well make a business of it. | 
Professional shopping is also attractive because it c 
easily be made a part-time business. For this reasoni 
magnet for women who are apathetic toward a full 
work, or who have home duties which fill up some of 
time. The divorcee whose alimony needs a little pa I 
(Continued on Page 189) 143 | 
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OWN a long 
narrow corri- 
dor on the 


main floor of Police 
Headquarters in 
New York there is 
a room that de- 
serves to be known 
as the chamber of 
mysteries. Plain 
unemphatie words 
are on the door: 
Missing Persons 
Bureau. Ina year’s 
time more than 
9000 cases of mys- 
terious disappear- 
ances come to the 
desk of the gray- 
haired captain who 
presides over this 
office. 

Day and night, 
year in and year 
out, the bureau is 
in receipt of anx- 
ious communica- 
; tions—telephone calls, letters, 
NG, telegrams and cables—from 
ere Was Join'’s Phiz cities and towns in the United 
: Looking at Him! States and Canada and from 
| more remote parts of the 
d. The messages are always the same. Someone is 
ing. Someone has mysteriously disappeared. 
ypeals for the solution of these mysteries come in at 
ate of from thirty to a hundred a day; from twenty to 
aty cases of persons missing from their homes in New 
: and from four to twenty cases from outside the city. 
‘metimes the search for the missing leads across the 
‘nent, to the oil fields, the Northwest, Canada, Cuba, 
ica, the Argentine Republic. It may twist and turn 
break over a wide area and perhaps end on a farm in 
sachusetts or Maryland, in a furnished room or on a 
bench in the metropolis itself. 

‘st year the number of disappearances reported to the 
‘ing Persons Bureau totaled 9454. This total does not 
ide fugitives from justice, but only persons who were 
ted by relatives or friends within a few days after 
» had disappeared without letting their intentions be 
-n. Neither does it include 7571 cases classified as 
‘\tigations—investigations undertaken by the bureau 
te request of relatives concerning persons whose cases 
not previously been reported and whose whereabouts 
}een unknown for anywhere from one to twenty years. 


Why Girls Leave Home 


! THE cases strictly classified as missing persons 8000 
riginated in New York City. The others—1454 in num- 
*-were reported from all parts of the United States. 
ast two cases were reported from every state in the 
in. Mainly the disappearances referred to the New 
1 police from outside the city occurred in the populous 
raunities of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois 
Ihe New England states. ine 
[ese disappearances occur for a great variety of reasons 
jast for varying lengths of time. Sooner or later all 
|. very small proportion of the missing are accounted 
..Forty per cent of them are accounted for within ten 
30 per cent within six weeks; 25 per cent within a 
i Three per cent of the cases run from two to four 
In only two cases out of a hundred does the missing 
go unaccounted for indefinitely. - 
\ithese figures indicate, 95 per cent of all persons re- 
‘id missing in any one year are located or accounted for 
tht same year. This, however, is not the measure of the 
kable success of the police in trailing missing persons, 
ca considerable number of those who disappear return 
teir own volition or at least write home. The number 
th missing traced directly as the result of the bureau’s 
nd-find procedure amounts to 55 per cent of all those 


. 


b}ximately 5200 persons. 

Aitudy of the bureau’s records discloses some striking 
Somewhat less than half—approximately 4050—of 
disappearances were of persons under twenty-one 
ui of age, and most of these were boys and girls ranging 
nfourteen to twenty-one. Not one of the cases re- 
during the past three years proved to be a disap- 
alnce resulting from what is commonly known as foul 
Only eight or ten authentic cases of the kidnaping 
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, in 1928, the bureau was responsible for locating 
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of infants have oc- 
curred in the past six 
years. Theabduction 
of reputable girls who 
have been brought up in respectable homes is practically 
unknown. During the past six years the bureau has not 
had one authentic case of this kind. 

The last statement may seem strangely at variance with 
popular conceptions as to the cause of the disappearances 
of girls and also at variance with newspaper reports of a 
familiar variety, but the significance of the statement will 
appear from the following comment by Captain John 
Ayres, who has been in command of the bureau since 1918: 

“Last year 1550 girls were reported missing. This was 
in excess of the number for the year previous by about 150. 
However, the reasons that accounted for the disappear- 
ances and the proportion in which these causes resulted in 
disappearances remained practically the same. 

“Forty per cent of these girls disappeared because of 
irksome home or employment conditions; 25 per cent were 
influenced by a desire to seek a career on the stage or in 
moving pictures; 10 per cent left home for a variety of 
reasons, the principal one of which was the quest of ad- 
venture; and in an additional 25 per cent of these cases a 
man or boy was involved in some way. 

“Tt is worth while noting how the impression that ab- 
ductions are commonly the cause of the disappearance of 
girls comes to prevail. Parents who report the disappear- 
ance of adaugh- 
ter often come 
to us in a state 
bordering on 
frenzy due to 
the fear that 
she has been ab- 
ducted. If the 
case is of suffi- 
cient -impor- 
tance to attract 
newspaper at- 
tention the sus- 
picions of the 
parents are 
given wide- 
spread public- 
lityooal meste 
accounts may 
even imply that 
thesearchmade 
by the bureau 
is based upon 
the abduction 
theory, though 
the fact is that 
from our expe- 
rience in han- 
dling between 
8000 and 9000 
cases of missing 
girls in the past 
six years we 
would always 
be disposed to 
discount the 
abduction the- 
ory from the 
very start. 

““As indi- 
eated by the 
figures I have 
given, the 
chances are 
that the girl has 
gone away be- 
cause she was 
dissatisfied 
with her home 
life or employ- 
ment. The 
home condi- 
tions may have 
been too strict, 
her parents not | : 
understanding |, 
her need for a ; 
normally active 
social life; or she may have had definite ambitions for a 
career which she thought would be opposed if they were 
made known. On the other hand she may have run away 
because of a sentimental attachment, and in this case the 
chances are more than a thousand to one that she went of 
her own free will and is free to return if so disposed. 
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“We find that girls 
who leave home with- 
out the consent of 
parents or guardians 
to work out their ambitions for a career are’ frequently 
beset with dangers of which they have little apprehension. 
Because of the possibilities involved, entirely apart from 
any notion regarding abduction, the bureau regards every 
case of a missing girl as an emergency matter, doing its 
utmost to get the girl in touch with her parents or friends 
as soon as possible.” 


mM. L. BLUMENTHAL 


An Analysis of Causes 


HE bureau’s records show that the reasons which ac- 

count for the great bulk of the disappearances remain 
about the same year after year. Men usually disappear 
for one of three reasons or a combination of these reasons— 
business reverses, extravagances that have placed them in 
debt, or domestic troubles. The number of adult males 
reported missing last year was 3270. In 25 per cent of 
these cases the principal factor leading to the disappear- 
ance was financial trouble. Domestic trouble accounted 
for another 25 per cent, while 40 per cent were accounted 
for by a variety of factors, including a desire for travel or 
adventure, boredom or dissatisfaction with employment. 

The number of adult women who disappeared was 3382: 
25 per cent because of domestic disagreements; 35 per 
cent because of 
a desire to im- 
prove earning 
capacity in new 
jobs amid new 
scenes; 30 per 
cent more for a 
variety of fac- 
tors, such as a 
desire for ad- 
venture and 
travel. 

In addition 
to the reasons 
already men- 
tioned, between 
5 and 10 per 
cent of the dis- 
appearances of 
adults are ac- 
counted for by 
mental disturb- 
ances of a tem- 
porary or 
permanent 
character. 

The disap- 
pearances of 
boys up to the 
age of twenty- 
one are usually 
accounted for 
by one of three 
reasons— desire 
for adventure, 
a desire to start 
out for oneself 
and become 
economically 
independent, 
and unadjusted 
home condi- 
tions. Half of 
the boys who 
ran away from 
home last year 
did so for one of 
the first two 
reasons. The 
other half aban- 
doned their 
parents either 
because the 
home discipline 
was too strict 
or because they 
resented being 
coddled. 

One cause that appears prominently among those ac- 
counting for the disappearance of men does not appear 
with anywhere near the same frequency as a cause of the 
disappearance of women—boredom. A surprising number 
of men after years of boredom with their occupations or 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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EASON I did it was because 
R I liked Buck. Sure, the 
bunch hadn’t meant any 
harm or anything, but you know 
how a bunch is—always kidding. 
Still I don’t suppose I’d have 
peeped if I hadn’t just 
been talking with Bernie 
Rice. Bernie told me 
right out that the only 
reason for his shooting 
pool that afternoon was 
his wife not being in 
town. And when I re- 
membered what a free- 
and-easy good fella 
Bernie used to was when 
he belonged to the bunch 
and before he got mar- 
ried, I made up my 
mind to save old Buck 
or anyhow try. 

Yousee what had hap- 
pened to Bernie was ex- 
actly what might happen 
to Buck. Bernie hardly 
knew the girl at all, but 
one night somebody in- 
sults her and Bernie 
busts him, and the next 
thing the girl has up and married 
Bernie. You know how girls are. 

So just on Buck’s account I wan- 
dered up Mound Avenue till I was 
almost on top of 648. 

Pretty soon the traveling man 
came along. 

I stepped out from the tree where I was 
and said, ‘Good evening.” 

He edged over to the other side of the 
walk as if he thought I was going to stick 
him up or something. 

“Wait a minute,” I said. “ Here’s a little 
packet of private information that’s for your 
own good. Listen. You was at the Elite Billiard Parlors 
about five today. Huh?” 

“Well,” he said after swallowing a couple of times, “‘ what 
if I was?” 

“Well,” I told him, “‘I heard every word the bunch fed 
you this P. X. and, believe me, it’s a set piece. There was a 
fella there who claimed his name was Buck and who said 
he couldn’t go to a dance tonight and wanted you to take 
his girl for him. He said his girl was named Miss Doane 
and that she lived at 648 Mound Avenue.”’ 

“What about it?” 

““There’s just this about it,” I told him. “That fella was 
lying. His name isn’t Buck at all. What’s more, the real 
Buck will be here in short order, and if he finds you mon- 
keying around his girl he’ll massacre you. And, believe us, 
he can do it because he’s the ex-champion heavyweight of 
the state of Colorado.” 

Well, the traveling man took off his hat and scratched 
his head for a minute and then he asked me if I was telling 
the truth. When I said I was he scratched some more and 
finally thanked me and walked back in the direction he 
came from. 

Naturally he had a right to thank me. I’d sure done him 
one good turn by saving him from Buck. But of course that 
wasn’t why I’d meddled. I’d kicked in just because of what 
happened to Bernie Rice when he showed the girl what a 
classy right hook he had. A girl is always ready to take 
advantage of a thing like that, and I knew it would happen 
all over again if Buck forgot himself enough to pull a 
knock-out with Mopsie Doane looking on. 

I knew Mopsie; knew her like a book. You see, the 
Doanes had lived next door to us before they moved to 
Chicago, and me and Mopsie had grown up together until 
we were pretty near ten years old. 

Why, every day of my life when I’d run over to see Sliver 
Doane I'd slide up on the side porch where Mopsie’d be 
sitting, and I’d say, ‘“‘ Hello, Mopsie.”’ 

She’d say, “Hello, Bert.” 

I’d say, ‘What you fixing that roller skate for?” 

She'd say, ‘‘Cat’s fur to make kittens’ britches.” 

Then I’d kid her for a couple of minutes and after that 
I'd say, ‘‘Where’s Sliver?” 

She’d say, ‘‘Sliver’s in the woodshed piling kindling.” 

Then I’d go into the woodshed and find Sliver. 

Kind of homely and snappy and tomboyish Mopsie was, 
but a right nice girl. Fact is I’d meant to go and see the 
Doanes as soon as they moved back to town, but somehow 
I hadn’t managed it. 
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“well,” I Said, ‘‘What 
are You Always String: 
ing Buck Along For?’’ 


Well, thinking of old days I walked along to 648, and 
there alongside a flower bed was something all in white. 
A girl. I squinted at her to see if it was anybody I knew, 
but after one shot I turned away. ‘‘ Never was a Doane like 
that,” I told myself. Fact this girl was so darned good- 
looking it made me nervous. 
around when she gave a laugh. 

I knew that laugh. Hadn’t heard it since I was ten years 
old, but I knew it. I sort of caught my breath and looked 
again. There she was—Mopsie Doane; grown up and soft 
and clinging and pretty—you know how girls are—and yet 
the same old Mopsie. f 

Before I knew what I was doing I’d walked into the yard 
and said, “‘Why, hello, Mopsie.”’ 

She said, ‘‘ Why, hello, Bert.” 

I said, “‘What are you standing out here for?” 

She said, ‘‘Cat’s fur to make kittens’ britches.” 

So I kidded her for a couple of minutes and then I said, 
“Where’s Sliver?” 

She said, “‘Sliver’s in the woodshed —— I mean he’s up 
in his room. He’s going to law school in Chicago. Why 
drag Sliver into the conversation?” 

So we got to talking and I run through some comical 
stories and then, turning serious, I begun to tell her about 
the baseball game I umpired between Hennesy’s Maroons 
and the Kellersville Superbas, where I gave that decision 
according to the rules and pretty near got assassinated for 
same, when she interrupted me and said, “Oh, yes, Bert, 
when you called him out at second he was out, and I don’t 
see how anybody could think different. Listen, Bert, I sup- 
pose you're a great friend of Buck’s.” 

So I told her how I knew Buck pretty well and how he 
was the amateur heavyweight champion of Colorado and 
how he’d driven from New York to San Francisco in five 
days, two hours and eleven minutes, but it never got into 
the record books because nobody was holding a watch on 
him. I was just finishing when old Buck crossed the lawn. 

Looked kind of sore at seeing me, but of course he didn’t 
realize how I’d saved his bacon by keeping him from show- 
ing off before Mopsie. 

“Hello, Mabel,” he said to Mopsie. 
said to me. 

We said, “Hello, Buck.” 


“Hello, Bert,’’ he 
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But I hadn’t hardly faced - 


. every single one a prince. 
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He said, “‘ Well, are you about ready, Mabe 

She said, ‘‘ Yes, just about.” 

I sort of suggested, “‘ Looks like rain.” _ 

“Water don’t scare me,” Buck said in 
usual deep, solemn voice. ‘‘Last summer | 
at Lake Peewaukee and a young fella ¢) 
wanted me to swim out with him. Pretty; 
he said, ‘How about racing back to the pi 
‘All right,’ I said. Well, I beat him bach 
about ten yards. A) 
wards I found out it 
Johnny Weismuller, 
holds all the reece 
Too bad there we 
somebody holdin 
watch on us when 
come in.” ; 

Buck’s back | 
turned to Mopsie, | 
in the dark it looke: 
if she was making a] 
of a face while | 
was telling his st) 
But I didn’t have ' 
time to think about i 
because just then a | 
drove up and Buck | 
Mopsie hopped in | 
started for the dan! 

While I was stan | 
there wondering whe: 
or not Mopsie’s it) 
tions in the case al! 
Buck were serious§ ; 
came down. | 


I said, “ Hello, Sli. 
Hesaid, “ Hello, B 
We kidded each other for a couple of 1 
utes and then we got to talking abou'| 
times and Mopsie. | 
Pretty soon Sliver said, ‘‘ Mopsie’s ge 1 
ready to marry somebody.” aH 
It was a shock, but | was game. 
““Who’s she going to marry, Sliver’ 
asked him. | 
“Ask the ice man,” Sliver said. “They never te i 
any of the family secrets. But if little Sister Mopsi 
made up her mind to marry Buck—and it looks like - 
he’s a goner.”’ ; 
I said, ‘‘ What?” | 
Sliver said, ““Oh, you heard me. And if Mopsie 
made up her mind to marry you she’d marry you, an 0 
couldn’t help it either. Take it from me. You know 
girls are.”’ ese 
Up to then I hadn’t supposed Buck was really int 
ger—anyhow. not unless he got a chance to show of Jl 
now I saw where he stood—and there wasn’t any ‘* 
rail either. pea 
“Well,” I said to myself, “I’ve gone so far and I z 
just as well go the whole route. If Buck’s savable I’m !! 
to save him. Buck is too good a fella to drop out th 
bunch just because he’s happened to make a hit it 
Mopsie Doane.” 
I 
ELL, I walked home sort of all up in the air bel 
Buck was sure finished unless somebody did ™ 
thing for him in a hurry, and I couldn’t think of an} i 
to do. f 
I wouldn’t have cared so much if Mopsie had pick ® 
anybody else, but for her to grab a good fella li) 0 
Buck 
Why, six months before, when Buck had come tal 
that job with the -B. & M. works, he’d dropped righ in 
the bunch. And that isn’t so easy either for a strat 
town, because it’s some bunch. I’ll say so. I’ve nev | 
any better times in my life than I’ve had shooting ‘! 
pool with the bunch or playing penny ante with li. 
hunting or fishing or running down to Chicago with By 
just sitting around gassing with ’em, listening t *' 
Henneberry’s line of stories or watching little ae 
Francis do his card tricks. Some bunch. You said it 


Well, Buck was in the bunch and we were all ce i 
glad to be friendly with a fella like Buck who'd been ® 


‘where and done everything and it looked like Bu' W 


glad to hang around with us. Certainly I hated to seu 
getting set to drop out—for his own sake and for ov 
Because you know what happens to a man wher’ 8 
marries him. 7 || 
“Oh,” he always tells you at first, “my wife is dit 
She’s a regular fella and she expects me to go on W a 
old friends the same after as before.” 
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it’s what he says and’ that’s what he thinks, but 
three months'later when he tries to get a night off to 

little poker he finds out where he stands. And where 

nds is on the outside looking in. And that’s where 
tand from then on as long as he lives. He’s finished. 
never be one of the bunch again. 

ert,’ I said to myself that night before I went to 
‘if old Buck needs somebody to stick by him and 

1im from acting in a way he'll regret, you’ve got to 

because there’s nobody else.” 

1 right there I got my idea. 

new it wouldn’t do any good to talk to old Buck. 
think I was wedging in where I didn’t belong. He 

even get a lot more interested in Mopsie just because 

yught somebody was trying to pry him loose. 

sre was just one bet, and that was to talk to Mopsie 
f. Mopsie had always:been a pretty sensible sort of 

nd I figured that if I only got acquainted with her 

I could put it up to her so that she’d see what she 

oing to Buck—and the bunch—and the bunch—and 

naybe she’d let Buck alone. 

il, there wasn’t any time to throw away. 

dance was Saturday night; Sunday morning I went 

d to the Doanes’. It was twelve o’clock when I rang 

yorbell. Mopsie opened the door. 

id, “Hello, Mopsie.’”’ 
said, “Hello, Bert.” 

id, “‘What’s your face so red for?” 
said, ‘“‘Cat’s fur to make kittens’ britches.” 

| kidded her for a couple of minutes and then I said, 

re’s Sliver?” 
said, “‘Sliver’s in the wood. I mean Sliver isn’t 

He went back to Chicago this morning. Won’t I do? 

don’t you sit down and look comfortable?” 

J, I sat down in a porch chair and begun by asking 
she’d ever heard about that time when I went up 
hunting with Pop Henneberry where he knocked 
_deer after telling me I could have it. 
arn me after dinner,” Mopsie said, breaking away. 
iy I’m chief cook and bottle washer, and right now 
ot to run out and beat up the floating islands. Stay 
yere because I’m laying an extra place and if you’re 

angry I'll lay two.” 

_ stayed to dinner, and in the afternoon Mopsie and 

; out to Island Park and rode on the Scenic R. R. and 
nd that. I didn’t feel well enough acquainted to 


anything about Buck, but I figured that if things 
ym so-fashion, nice and friendly, I could pretty soon 
50 the point. 

| 


“Cut Out the Comedy, Mopsie. 


So after I brought her home I made a date for Tuesday 
night. ‘ 

That was how it started. Before long I was seeing 
Mopsie about three times a week and getting better 
acquainted right along. There was just one thing made me 
feel bad; that was the way old Buck took it all. 

At first I didn’t notice nothing and then I begun to see 
that old Buck was growing jealous. Yes, sir, old Buck was 
sore because of me going around with Mopsie. Of course he 
didn’t say anything, but you could see it all over him. Got 
me scared because you know yourself that when a man gets 
crazy jealous he’s as likely as not to break loose and marry 
the girl just of his own accord, without she does any- 
thing at all. 

About time, I figured, to get out the life preserver— 
to ask Mopsie to do the right thing by old Buck, to stop 
keeping him interested. 

So one Tuesday night in the Chocolate Palace when we’d 
got a table off in one corner I said, ‘‘ Look here, Mopsie.”’ 

‘I’m looking, Bert,’’ she said. 

“Well,” I said, “what are you always stringing Buck 
along for?” 

“Cat’s fur,” she said, “‘to make kittens’ britches.” 

That sort of stopped me, so I kidded her for a couple of 
minutes and begun to explain the new dance step I in- 
vented when she spilled her ice cream on the floor and 
made me wipe it up with my paper napkin. After I had 
this finished I sort of worked around again to the subject 
of the bunch. 

“Say, Mopsie,”’ I said. “I’m going to ask you a favor.” 

She said, “What is it, Bert?” 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘it’s a big favor and I don’t want you to 
get. sore when I ask it.” 

“T won’t get sore, Bert,” she said. “I wouldn’t get sore 
at anything you said to me—ever. What’s the favor?” 

“Well,” I said, not suspecting anything, ‘‘I want you to 
quit going around with Buck.” 

She sort of looked down at her place for a moment and 
then she looked up at me and said, “Of course I won’t, 
Bert, if you don’t want me to. I’ll never do anything you 
don’t want me to do—never.”’ 

It wasn’t so much what she said as the way she said it. 
You know how girls are. She hadn’t any more than got the 


This is a Time to Act Serious. 
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words out of her mouth before I figured out what had 
happened. I tried to speak, but my voice was all sort of 
dried up and I couldn’t find any words to say. 

After a while I managed to croak out, ‘‘That’s pretty 
fine of you, Mopsie.” 

“No, it isn’t, Bert,’’ she said. ‘I’m only doing exactly 
what I’ve been wanting to do for ever so long. Oh, I’ve 
just waited for you to ask me that. Why, after seeing you 
again the only reason IJ ever let him take me out was be- 
cause I wanted to make you jealous.” 

There was a long time when I couldn’t think of anything 
to say, but finally I said, ‘‘Buck is a great fella, Mopsie. 
He—he’s done pretty near everything.” 

“Sure he has, Bert,’ she said, ‘‘and sometimes I’ve 
thought I’d have to scream or jump up and tomahawk 
somebody instead of sitting quiet and listening to that 
graveyard voice tell the story of how he shot Niagara Falls 
sitting in a peanut shell, but nobody was holding a watch 
on him so it didn’t get into the papers. Thank heavens I 
won’t have to keep any more dates with him except the 
B. & M. picnic tomorrow, and I’ll break that if you’ll only 
encourage me a little. Well, all right, if you think it would 
be too mean I’ll go with him; but he’s only going to get 
two dances, the first and the last, if he stays to the last. 
And if I catch you looking at any other girl on the lot I’ll 
pull all your hair out. Come on, let’s get outside.” 

We walked into the moonlight and before we’d finished 
the first block we were talking about the price of flats. 
As near as I could see, it was all set that I should get 
married to Mopsie Doane. 
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‘tenes night when I left Mopsie I was certainly all con- 
fused, and for pretty near half an hour I walked around 
wondering if what happened really had happened. 

For a little while I stood out in front of the Elite Billiard 
Parlors, and watching the bunch inside, I realized that I’d 
never been so homesick before—never before in my whole 
life. - é 

Pop Henneberry was telling one of his stories, and while 
I was watching they all bust into a laugh and old Buck 
slapped Pop on the back and then somebody shoved a pack 
of cards over to little Purdy Francis. 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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““I°d Blow You to Bits Before I’d Let You Touch Me With the Tip of Your Little Finger,’’ She Cried 


Hatthews Mallet 


schooner Bessie Corcoran to 

wreck on Conlin’s Island had 
shaken rain as well as snow from 
its ragged wings. The northeast 
sides of trees, shrubs and houses at the point were plastered 
white. Icicles like fire-pointed daggers flared out of the 
eaves of the tribesmen’s shacks in massive corrugated 
shapes. The big trees along the old Indian trail, powdered 
with snow at their crests, cast a deep green twilight, omi- 
nously beautiful, through their lower reaches. Sharp crags, 
high up, took the snow sculpturesquely, and the black 
water of the harbor to the east was damascened with faint 
wind ripples. 

Bessie Corcoran, for whom the wrecked ship was named, 
stopped short in the trail and fixed her blue-gray eyes on 
her Uncle Cobe Parmenter’s ruin of a place mistrustfully. 

“This is far enough,’’ she muttered to Rann Hobart. 

She threw her red scarf over her shoulder, muffling 
all but her eyes. She was on snowshoes, with dark oiled 
boots lacing to her knees, gray knickers and a turtle-necked 
red sweater. 

‘““What’s the matter now?” said the big fellow, coming 
abreast of her. “Why is this far enough? I thought we 
came down here to see the ship.” 

“T can see the ship from here,” said Bessie Corcoran. 
“Why must you always argue every point with me? You 
might, just once in a while, pay me the compliment of 
thinking that I might have a reason for what I do.” 

“Tt shall be done,” said Rann Hobart, coming out sa- 
tirically on the “shall.” ‘If the truth was known, you’re 
afraid your rascally Uncle Parmenter’s eye will light on 
you in my company though. Isn’t that it?” 

“T don’t see what possesses you to make such insinua- 
tions,” the girl answered, flaming. 

She drew clear of him. He jammed his felt. storm cap 
well down over his black brows, which were full of sawdust. 
He was having green lumber ripped and planed to build a 
house, and he had left the mill to meet the girl secretly at a 
halfway point along the trail. 

“Insinuations? What did insinuate?) Well, now, what 
did I? It’s the rascally Parmenter I love in you, Bessie, 
more than it is the Corcoran mule. You get your ability to 
handle a gun from your*Uncle Cobe Parmenter, even if 
your father is deputy sheriff. Why, if it wasn’t for the 


[Ns blizzard which brought the 
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Cobe Parmenter principle in you I wouldn’t stand a ghost 
of a show with you, wouldI now? Be honest. If you were 
a Corcoran clear through you’d be just plain Miss Re- 
spectability whenever I came near you, and I’m the man 
that knows it. Lucky there’s a pirate strain in both of us.”’ 
He got no reply, beyond the click of her showshoes, so he 
looked over his shoulder and muttered, “‘There’s a soft spell 
coming.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

‘Because, inquisitive, water’s running over ice.” 

The man’s eye shifted from the incisive little peak of her 
chin to a break in the snow a dozen feet away disclosing a 
great patch of black leaf mold with a flow of crystal-clear 
water drawing across it. Bessie gave him a swift secret look. 
He could do things that no other man could do, truly; but 
he had the defects of his qualities. He wouldn’t tolerate 
opposition. He had to have his own sweet way in every- 
thing; literally in everything. He brushed people out of 
his path like nothing where they conflicted with his iron 
will. It was whispered that he would as soon break a man 
bodily over his knee as a barrel stave, if the man was in his 
road. And who knew, perhaps a woman as well? Rann 
was a tattooed man, and her Uncle Shadrach had warned 
her to beware of tattooed men. Her lover had on his fore- 
arm in red and blue ink the marking of a Japanese dancer 
sitting saucily in a wineglass. Whenever Bessie caught 
sight of this abomination a cold wind passed through her 
heart, as if a door into his riotous past had fallen a little 
ajar. 

Uncle Shadrach, who was unaccountably on the respect- 

able side of the family, had whispered to her only yester- 
day that she was the first woman that Rann Hobart had 
He known to cast sheep’s eyes at, on this continent, at 
east. 
; “You’re in the toils,” the old man had said. “That man 
isa mulehead. He gets what he sets out after. You better 
resign yourself to the inevitable with the best grace you 
can.” 

“You think the Hobarts have got any monopoly of 
mules?” she had answered scornfully, her eyes wide on her 
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Uncle Shadrach, who was || 
ing like a prophet wi i 
hanging in his beard an 
bulging in the pocket 
green reefer. q 
“Lock horns and perish then,’’ Shadrach sa 
had had hot and cold flashes. 
She was in love with a tattooed man and 
She had even given her word to marry him; or 
given it. Well, Rann had half promised to have 
rilegious marks pricked out with milk drawn fro 
der of a sacred cow. Yes, but to do that he 
India; and India was clear across the world. — 
She looked now intently at the wrecked ship, 
sight on the horn of Conlin’s Island, and well to 
of those dismal shacks of her Uncle Parmenter’s 
The little ship lay pathetically with her fore 
water and her stern out, weighted there sec 
hundred tons of bone fertilizer in her forward ho 
masts and rigging had unbroken streaks of wh ” 
northern rounds; and there were ugly white Sf 
the corners of the island. o 
“‘Hasn’t she slid in a little deeper since yeste 
girl whispered. b, 
“Not the fraction of an inch,’’ Rann Hobar' ig 
“Her rudder’s pounded up a little maybe, and the' 
in and out through that hole in her port b 
isn’t in bad shape. Her masts are in line—that s uf 
thing—and the butts of the deck planking a : 
The pitch in the seams isn’t so much as crack | 
the safe side of the island, don’t you see, as lon: 
holds where it is, and the wind was on the w 
when the sun crossed the line; so that loo 
What arum runner she would make!”’ he drop 
fully. 
He knew what her dire suspicions of him we 
lock of his hair moved across the bridge of his n 
the devil in him looked out of his brilliant eyes: © 
‘‘She’s cast away, and that’s the end of it, 
resolutely. ‘‘That’s how my father regards he 
to know, and he’s the party chiefly interested.” 
“Or was—till he collected the insurance, Sal 
Hobart. : a |. 
“And why shouldn’t he, pray, where she’s a tota 
the girl cried angrily. ! 
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‘Don’t you let your angry passions rise,’ the man 
xed her. ‘‘Constructive total loss, she surely is. The 
urers won’t throw good money after bad at this time of 
ir, and they have turned her over to Rackby for a song. 
ll sell if he can. I have heard, and they do say, that 
ptain Fish and your Uncle Parmenter are in the market.” 
‘What sort of a story does Captain Fish tell to account 
her being where she is?”’ the girl inquired. 

‘He bore from the Old Woman straight for the light on 
alin’s Island, with the booms well out on the starboard 
2, everything drawing and the wind southwest. So he 
s. Then, before he could get her on the other tack—you 
_sift out what you like, Bessie—the wind shifted. It 
ne out of the no’theast like a wildcat and dragged that 
iw squall with it. Old Hopeless was at the wheel. Fish 
s either drunk or knocked silly by that unexpected blow 
vr his shoulder. He let the anchor go too late anyhow, 
| the ship turned round on her chain and threw her 
m up against the light, and grounded out. Fish won’t 
ee that he was crunk, naturally. He says I don’t 
yw whether or not you’ve heard this story of the bright 
ny that’s going the rounds.” 

“he girl’s face lost color, and her eyes, meeting his, had a 
d of fright in them. 

Yes. Who hasn’t? My father’s about sick over it. 
i and I know heisn’t guilty, Rann, but how to prove it?”’ 
There’s one way to prove it,’’ the man said quietly. 
But you won’t try that way. Promise me you won’t 
, Rann.” 

Which is the better of us at extracting promises?” he 
‘ed. 

fe rocked her slim shoulders riotously between his 
are freckled hands. What did women know about the 
s and devils that frame the destinies of ships? His eye 
ied boldly on those lips, so beautifully shaped and col- 
i—and yet with that queer hint of family about them. 
sre was certainly a streak of the mule in the Corcorans, 
; as there was a streak of the mule in the Hobarts. They 
e not manageable people, any of them. 

t was dark when Rann eased his big body into the ship 
ndler’s shop at Hanan’s Landing. Every barrel head 
"e was occupied. Artie Wincapaw sat with his wedge 
in his hands, and his pipe going full blast. Zinie Shadd 
sd on the counter. Brother Daniels was on a crate end 


2 a quartered orange in his hand. And Captain Fish, in 


a blue coat split up the back, and red rubber boots, was 
sitting square in the middle of the yellow settee with a four- 
petaled banana halfway to his mouth. 

“She never had a chance, I tell you,’’ he whispered 
hoarsely. “It wasn’t that touch of blue paint on her rails 
that did the trick either, the way I have heard some picture 
it out. No, sir, it wasn’t that. That might account for a 
ship coming to grief in the end, I don’t deny that; I never 
would sail in a blue ship if I could help it; but I got it confi- 
dentially that old Corcoran when he was stepping the main- 
mast of that ship slipped a bright penny into the step for 
ship’s luck, in place of a five-dollar gold piece.” 

“T knew the man was narrow,’’ mourned Zinie Shadd, 
“but still I didn’t think he would narrow down to nothing 
altogether.” 

All faces were aghast, for this is the worst crime a builder 
can commit against his ship. It is treason to her timbers, 
and treason to her crew likewise, since every man jack of 
them has a God-given right to assume that there is gold un- 
der the mainmast before he brings his gear aboard. 

“Tt’s a craven lie, whoever says it!’’ Rann Hobart cried 
from that wilderness of hanging oilskins in the thick of 
which he had stopped to light his pipe. He blew smoke 
across the bowl of the pipe viciously, snapped the burned 
match through the open door of the spidery stove, and 
faced the slanderer. 

Captain Fish for the fraction of a second looked mad 
enough to kill; but the yellow settee was not relieved of any 
part of his weight. He cleared his throat, and muttered 
that no offense had been intended. Rann Hobart put his 
pipe back in his teeth and looked excessively genial. None 
had been taken then, he said, at the back of his throat. But 
he struck the old ship’s bell over the door a wicked blow 
with his fist as he went out. 

“Sticks up for his father-in-law, I see,’”? Captain Fish 
said then, looking purple still. ‘‘Didn’t I hear the old lady 
was averse to his marrying the girl?” 

“Averse to it?” said Artie Wincapaw very moodily. “‘Let 
’em be averse to it, mister. Let ’em be averse to it if it 
comes to that, but that don’t change the nature of the man. 
There ain’t anything under heaven equipped to hold out 
against that man when once he undertakes to move it. He’s 
mulish. He’s a desperate hand, mister, that same Mr. Ho- 
bart. I was with him one cruise when he undertook to roll 
a stone down off a mountainside for the fun of hearing the 
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crash, and he would have starved to death if it hadn’t been 
by good luck he found the joint in the stone after forty- 
eight hours of struggle. He don’t know the meaning of a 
setback.” 

“All the same,’ muttered Fish, “‘if it hadn’t been that 
things are just as they are, I wouldn’t have sat quiet under 
that jawing. Ifit hadn’t been that they are—just—what— 
they—are.” 

He reached into the apple barrel, found an apple, split it 
with one grinding jaw motion, swallowed half, core and all, 
and brooded. This was how he swallowed insult. 

That night Rann Hobart threw quarters at a crack in the 
drug-store floor with Rackby. In the process of self- 
education he won four dollars. 

Mrs. Corcoran saw him through the window. She went 
home to her daughter with the information that he was a 
gambler born and bred. 

“T remember that Caleb Hobart, his father, coming 
home in a drunken stupor after a good trip,” the lady said 
into her daughter’s pale cold ear. “He called for the glue- 
pot, and then started in to paper the parlor walls with 
greenbacks. He filled all the flower vases with dollar bills. 
That’s how much disregard that man had for money. He 
really was an awful thing,” she averred in a recriminating 
tone. 

Bessie Corcoran said dreamily, “Oh, I don’t know. 
Money isn’t everything. Then again, any man that wants 
to come and plaster my house with coin of the realm is wel- 
come to go into a drunken stupor once in a while.” 

“Now you're talking just to hear yourself talk,’ Mrs. 
Ccrcoran said severely. 

“AmI? Oh, not necessarily. I guess if we criticize Rann 
Hobart it’s a case of calling the kettle black. Uncle Cobe 
is next door to a pirate; he’s implicated in all this rum run- 
ning, and you know he is. Father’s deputy sheriff. He 
ought to look into the doings on the point, but he won’t, 
and Uncle Cobe knows it and relies on it. It’s got. to be 
hushed up, on account of the relationship.” 

Mrs. Corcoran went into the house in a boiling fury with 
the girl. 

Early the next afternoon, by previous appointment, 
Rann was waiting at the head of the cove. He had brushed 
the sawdust out of his eyebrows, and stood there in his Sun- 
day clothes, and in his Sunday manner, which was that of 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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Sing, hey, the merry maiden and the Tar!—Pinafore. 


WON’T have it! I won’t have it!” Mr. Tutt brand- 

ished his gnarled fist with its frill of frayed cuff at his 

forty-seven-year-old associ- 
ate, Miss Minerva Wiggin, 
known variously to the New 
York bar as the Conscience or 
the Guardian Angel of Tutt & 
Tutt, and swung his long legs 
to the floor with a clatter. 

“Won’t have what?” she re- 
turned with prim defiance, a 
faint pink creeping upward 
from her starched collar. 

“Won’t have you making a 
fool of yourself! Won’t have 
you falling in love with—any- 
body except me!” 

He smiled at her affection- 
ately and patted her on the 
shoulder. 

“Really, I’m surprised at 
you, Minerva! Trying tovamp 
a sailor old enough to be your 
father! It won’t do! I can’t 
have you turning the office of 
Tutt & Tutt, known through- 
out the length and breadth of 
these United States as the 
headquarters of respectability, 
honesty and celibacy, into a 
marriage bureau!” 

“Respectability and hon- 
esty !’”’ she sniffed. “Ifit wasn’t 
for me —— Anyhow, I’m old 
enough to fall in love with 

whomever I please!” 

‘My dear Minerva, you 
please everybody,” he retorted. 
“Do you think I could practice 
law without you?”’ 

She glanced sternly at him 
over her eyeglasses, wrinkling 
her low forehead under its 
pretty wavelets of fast-graying 
brown hair. 

“Stop pulling that soft 
stuff !’’ she answered stiffly. ‘I 
simply came in here to ask you 
a question about the Married 
Woman’s Act Of course 
you couldn’t practice law with- 
out somebody to look after 
you!” 

“And I want that somebody 
to be you,” he concluded gen- 
tly. ‘‘Don’t be angry with me, 
Minerva! Seriously, aren’t you 
falling rather hard for this old 
sea dog with his ‘Thar she 
blows an’ bellows an’ breaches, 
an’ sparm at that’?” 

Miss Wiggin loved Mr. Tutt, 
but he was now so clearly in- 
terfering in her private affairs that she felt her self-respect 
demanded the registering of a protest. After all, he had no 
proprietary interest in her. 

“That,” she remarked, ‘“‘is my business!”’ 

“But not your only business, and not only your business! 
After all, Captain Ahab is my client. I can’t have his 
young affections trifled with—in business hours at any 
rate!” 

“Captain Ahab is able to look out for himself—even if 
he has got only one leg,’’ she replied coldly, dissembling the 
flutter in her maiden heart due to the realization that she 
was able to inspire jealousy in Mr. Tutt. ‘Captain Ahab, 
as you must know yourself, is a very superior sort of person 
for a sea captain.” 

“Superior fiddlesticks!” growled her employer. “You 
positively annoy me, Minerva! What you can can see in 
that old tattooed peg-leg! He seems to have cast a spell 
over you!” 

“T noticed you seemed to find him very interesting your- 
self at first,’’ said Miss Wiggin with significance. 

“Shouldn’t one be interested in anybody that in place of 
the usual retainer sent one a case of Teague & Teague?” 

“And an occasional refresher of the same stuff as well? 
It’s you I’m ashamed of, Mr. Tutt—for not showing 
proper gratitude and for going back on a real friend.” 

“All the same,’’ declared the old lawyer, shaking his 
head, “I don’t propose to have this elderly salt breaking up 
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“Really, I’m Surprised at You, Minerva! Trying to Vamp a Sailor Old Enough to be Your Father! It Won’t Do!”’ 


my organization and cramping my style. And, anyhow, 
what do we know about him? If he wasn’t off at sea most 
of the time I should be distinctly worried about you, 
Minerva. He probably has a wife in every port. You are at 
a dangerous age a 

At that instant Willie, the freckle-faced office boy, 
stuck his head inside the door and grinned. 

“Cap’n Ahab!”’ he announced in a shrill treble. 
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(Bea AHAB HATCH, in spite of his years and wooden 
leg, might well have aroused uneasiness on the part of 
Mr. Tutt or anyone else responsible for the keeping of 
either a femme sole or a female soul. Indeed, the leg some- 
how gave him an irresistible touch of fascination, and he 
had been the idol of the entire Tutt & Tutt outfit from that 
very first afternoon when he had tacked into the office and 
hoarsely demanded to see the senior member of the firm. 
He was of middle height, but of a broadness extraordinary ; 
and under his officer’s cap his grizzled hair fringed a round 
ruddy face patched here and there with purple and 
punctuated with a horizontal colon of two shrewd little 
blue eyes. A genial man, an authoritative man, and aman 
of experience one could see at a glance, without the aid of 
those casual remarks which occasionally elucidated the 
more recondite of his yarns, verbal footnotes as to the 
trying out of whale’s blubber, the marriage ceremonies of 


Fiji and other islanders, the manners and custom; 
penguins, the best way to divert the attention of cannij | 
to other fare than oneself, and the like. But as hinte;;, 
Miss Wiggin and admitted by Mr. Tutt, perhaps j 
strongest recommendatior | 
the eyes of both partners : 
the fact that he never ca, 
without a bottle of somet)| 
in the tail pockets fre } 
flapping blue coat that reac , 
below his knees. It was ; 
open sesame to 61 Broady; 
“Timeo Danaos et d, 
ferentes’’— or whatever it - 
did not apply in an era of , 
hibitions. This was, g r 
Scripture saith, the eo 
and it was the best lette 
introduction, the best ere - 
tial in the world. Poor j 
Scraggs, the alcoholic seriy 
in the wire cage in the oj; 
office, inevitably gave evidi 
of high nervous tension |, 
before Captain Ahab’s wor i 
leg could be heard thumy g 
down the corridor; and g 
the redoubtable old sea dog '- 
tually made his entrance, \ h 
his cheery ‘‘ What ho, myhe 
ies!” he was quite us 
the remainder of the day, 
would loiter helplessly 
outskirts of the grou 
ing of Tutt, Miss Wi 
Sondheim the sten 
Mr. Bonnie Doon a 


Willie, and Captain Ahal it 
tered. .. 
Lynx-eyed Mr. T 
have sworn that a 
something more than 
ognition passed between i 
and Minerva Wiggin. Al’ 
suspicions were r 
Could she have bee 
Ahab on the outside? 
steel blade seemed to be P 
bing his aorta. There wi 0 
denying the fact that the j 
tain was a good ten ;ii 
-- younger than he was; and 
if a man was no older tha Ii 
arteries, a lawyer could 0 
compete with a seaman. 
ors always had had a way | 
them! And women always *" 
such fools! But Ahab disa & 
him with but a single ges 
Extending his hairy right) 
tattooed with its indigc| 
anchor dividing the letter: © 
he felt cautiously with his left in the recesses of his coat ! 
For an instant doubt hovered in his eyes, and angu | 
those of Mr. Tutt. Then the doughty follower of tl 
triumphantly haled forth not one bottle merely, butt 
Teague & Teague—and handed one to each of the pal! 
of Tutt & Tutt. \ 
“Nothing for me!””. Miss Wiggin’s tone left Mr. T 
doubt as to whether she were merely teasing the ¥ 
or actually felt neglected. bE 
“Bless your bright binnacles, lass!’’ answered Ce '#! 
Ahab. “Only give me the chance and I'll hang a 
jewels from India’s coral strand round your pretty ne" 
he pivoted suddenly, shifted his weight and swur 
wooden leg whistling near the head of the snick 1 , 
Willie—‘“‘and batter the brains out of you, you gr? 
imp! Avast! Off the quarter-deck, all of you!” 
“Yes, get out!’ directed Mr. Tutt as he shoved a 1# 
towards Captain Ahab, and the office force of Tutt & 
reluctantly departed, with a final suggestive inha 
from Scraggs. Captain Ahab lowered himself , int 
chair and felt in his pocket for his small black pipe. 
“Let me hold the match for you,” begged Miss W6! 
while Mr. Tutt scowled at her indignantly. ] | 
“But Captain Ahab is an invalid!” she simpere 
serving his displeasure. | 
“T’'m weak when it comes to wimmen,” agreed th “al 
tain, languishing at her through clouds of smoke. 


ut 
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iway. I can’t steer. I get alee helm. I bang on the 
‘s every time.’’ He bowed gallantly towards the lady. 
n high and dry out o’ water this very minute!” 
[(r. Tutt grunted and lit a stogy, while Miss Wiggin 
ed a chair so that it faced Captain Ahab and seated 
elf in it. 
But what’s the use?” sighed the captain. ‘Here I am, 
y-seven years old - 
Sixty-seven !’’ protested his admirer. “You don’t look 
| had 
Sixty-seven come August—and not a penny laid by! 
y-one voyages have I made since the day I sailed out 
fantueket Harbor in ’71 with the three hundred and 
nty-first lay in the old Albatross under Capt. Pellatiah 
ggs, to be gone twenty-eight months—and nothing to 
y for it at the end except experience. Blast my lights! 
it sort of a life is it that puts a man on charity in his 
age? Look at me! Another voyage or two and I’ll 
» to take my kit up to the Sailors’ Snug Harbor, when 
ght to be able to retire to my own snug little shanty 
a snug little mate beside me to keep me company and 
/ my pipe.” 
dave a drink,” interrupted Mr. Tutt. 
\ye, aye!” answered Ahab, winking at Miss Wiggin as 
»ld lawyer disappeared behind the screen in the corner 
xt the tumblers. 
3ut you must have saved up something!”’ she said. 
had—twenty-seven thousand dollars.” 
What became of it?” 
The Wall Street sharks took it all away from me— 
»me oil stock for it—trimmed me good and plenty. 
‘s robbed—just plain robbed! If I’d only stuck to 
e oil!” 
?oor Captain Ahab!” 
3ut I’m hoping this last voyage, with what I inherited 
| my half brother, will put me on Easy Street again; 
ithen—if I can find the right lass—we’ll ——” 
fere’s your drink!’ snorted Mr. Tutt. 
lptain Ahab took the tumbler and raised it with the 
s of a Sir Walter towards Miss Minerva. : 
Vell, here’s luck!” he said, draining the tumbler with- 
'emoving it from his lips and drawing the back of his 
, across his mouth. 
\nd it so happens I’ve just had a bit of it. That’s what 
‘come in for—that and to thank you for all you’ve 
/ for me. 
Tou remember I told you I had a half brother up in 
¢ who died a year ago last March without leaving any 
| Well, I must say he never showed much interest in 
‘hen he was alive; and, even if he had, his affairs were 
lixed up that after paying debts, funeral expenses and 
Jers, the estate didn’t realize over two thousand dol- 
¢ That, as next of kin, came to me, and I’ve got it 
(y banked; but the other day, going over his papers in 
lawyers’ office, I found a letter that led me to believe 
s might be something more 
ing to me that had been 
/ooked.”” 
‘s I recall the matter,” said 
Tutt, “your brother was 
tanufacturer of steam 
es.” 
es, and a mighty poor busi- 
sit was—the sales few and 
‘between. Smith, Wyatt & 
1h was the law firm that at- 
12d to his affairs; and they 
dme appointed administra- 
jiled my accounts, got me 
darged by.the court and 
ed everything up last June. 
¢ sent me a whacking big 
lwhich I natcherly had to 
y and very kindly let me 
s;what was left. Now here’s 
»'’int: I found this letter, 
1 which it would seem that 
rlalf brother sold a dredge a 
le of years ago to a party 
nad never paid for it—for 
ethousand dollars. It ap- 
1, that there was some little 
1 te about defective machin- 
rand for one reason or an- 
4 the thing was still hanging 
»vyhen he died. The order 
spn the books, but the de- 
er hadn’t been entered; and 
uh, Wyatt & Smith passed 
eit somehow and it didn’t get 
‘che schedules. If it turns out that there is a claim, and 
e+e it to Smith, Wyatt & Smith, they will make me file 
nended schedule and go through heaven knows how 
1¢ of folderol. Whereas, if I say nothing about it and 
u handle the matter for me, it will save me running 
d down to Troy and a lot of money besides, for 
‘7w your charges are reasonable.” 
“lave you got the letter with you?” asked Mr. Tutt. 


Captain Ahab took from his pocket a huge green wallet 
and unfolded a dingy paper, which he handed to the 
lawyer. 


EMPIRE STATE DREDGING CORPORATION 
FIELD STATION NO. 1 
NAVESINK, N. J. 
Cyrus W. CAMMOCH, 


F B. K. WADLEIGH, 
Engineer in Charge of Works 


Field Secretary 


Ezra M. Hatcu, April 19, 1922. 
Troy, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: The defects in the Goliath Dredge No. 2, delivered 
under our contract, have not been fixed up by the man you sent 
down. .He worked around here for several days and made one 
trip to New York for material, but did not get anywhere; and 
not getting any answer to our letters, we ended by ordering an 
entirely new traveler chain and pulley from the Manley people 
in Hoboken. She works all right now. The traveler was billed 
to us for $126.14 less 10 per cent, and our labor charge against 
you is $29.10. If you will authorize a deduction of $140 from 
the total of your bill we will be pleased to send check promptly. 


¥; ’ ay. 
ours, ete C. W. C. 


“What makes you think this was not cleared up long 
ago?” inquired Miss Wiggin. 

“T don’t say it wasn’t,” answered Captain Ahab. ‘TI 
only say that maybe it wasn’t. It’s worth looking into— 
even to a few dollars’ expense.’’ He cleared a deprecatory 
frog from his throat. ‘‘The fact is—one don’t like to speak 
ilkof the dead, natcherly—but this half brother of mine— 


* Hzra—drink got the better of him the last few years to- 


wards theend. Yes, madam, I figure he did business mostly 
in his hat, as you might say. And what books he did keep 
wasn’t of much assistance.” 

Miss Wiggin looked reproachfully at Mr. Tutt, whose 
disregard for system was proverbial, as much as to say, 
“You see what you might be accused of!” 

“Yes, sir,’”” went on Captain Ahab, giving his wooden 
leg a hitch to starboard, “Ezra was in pickle pretty con- 
secutive after 1921. I cale’late this Goliath No. 2 was the 
last dredge he ever turned out, and after the fuss arose over 
the traveler and pulley he stayed consistently stewed up to 
the time he died.”’ 

Captain Ahab sighed. 

“There’s a lot to be said for prohibition,’’ he remarked. 
“So when I came on this letter I just slipped it in my pocket 
and went over to Lawyer Smith’s office and looked over 


-& Smith. 
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Ezra’s bank statement. There wan’t a single deposit of 
over five hundred dollars since January 1, 1922. From 
which I argue there is an even chance that the Empire 
State Dredging Corporation, never having received a reply 
to their letter, never took the trouble to pay the bill.” 

“Tet us hope that such will turn out to be the case,” 
smiled Miss Wiggin. ‘‘Five thousand dollars would go a 
long way towards building your—your 4 

“___ little nest,’’ supplemented Mr. Tutt innocently. 

Captain Ahab became slightly purple around the gills. 

“ Avast, there!”’ he growled, turning in his chair. 

“No offense,” hastily apologized Mr. Tutt. ‘‘I shall be 
glad to try to collect the claim for you. By the way, when 
do you sail?” 

“ According to schedule, in about three days. But one 
of our plates is loose and that may delay us.” 

“And then how long do you expect to be gone?”’ asked 
Miss Wiggin, while Mr. Tutt tapped the floor impatiently 
with the sole of his congress boot. 

“About three weeks. Of course, I could go down to 
Long Branch myself and attend to this; but I thought, 
being so long overdue, it would be more shipshape to put it 
in a lawyer’s hands. So I spoke to the cashier of the bank 
up in Troy and he recommended Tutt & Tutt, and I guess 
I came to the right place.” 

He looked from one to the: other and nodded genially. 
“Yes, sir, I like you a lot better than I did Smith, Wyatt 
I don’t mind saying that I distrust lawyers 
as a class. It looks to me as if they spent most of their 
time manufacturing trouble. By the way, what will your 
charge be?”’ 

“Our ordinary charge for a collection is 10 per cent,”’ re- 
plied Mr. Tutt. 

Captain Ahab rubbed his chin. 

“Ten. per cent—that would be five hundred dollars on 
the regular price of a dredge. Seems like a lot of money 
just for writing a letter.” 

“Can’t we make an exception in Captain Ahab’s case?”’ 
pleaded Miss Minerva. ‘If there is a special providence 
for idiots, drunken men and sailors, there ought to be 
special rates as well for looking after them.” 

Captain Ahab slapped his thigh. 

“Flukes! That’s a good one!’ he bellowed, shaking 
convulsively. “‘That’s a thrust in the giblets! And where, 

my lass, do I come in? 
With the—ha-ha!—the 
nuts or the stewed 
prunes?” 
(Continued on 
Page 165) 


“Let Me Hold the Match for You,’’ Begged Miss Wiggin, While Mr. Tutt Scowled at Her Indignantly 
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been there, 
there has been no 
great changein the 
character of its in- 
habitants. There 
has been an inroad 
of rather alien folk 
in the shape of 
Midwestern farm- 
ers, but the orig- 
inal background 
was so thoroughly 
etched in that the 
newcomers have 
been pretty well 
absorbed. Hardy, 
adventuring men, 
the first settlers, 
many of them 
coming into the 
valley because 
they wanted toend 
their days, after 
years of aridity 
and water holes, in 
a country of green- 
ness and perpetual 
water. One of 
them told me that 
he was tired of liv- 
ingina place where 
you saw a visitor 
coming at sunup 
and watched him 
all day, and then 
he didn’t get to 
your place until 
half an hour late 
for supper. 

Of course, there 
are numerous men 
who love deserts— 
desert rats, they 
call them—and 
many more who 
love the treeless plains, or the burnt umbers and ochers of 
the Southwest; but the men who come into the mountains 
and stay there have a vision of trees and waterfalls. 


Cosmopolitan Neighbors 


CANNOT pick out and describe, even in a line or two 

each, all those first neighbors of mine; fairly distant neigh- 
bors most of them, living anywhere from five to forty miles 
away. I cannot even giveasatisfactory composite picture of 
the curiously cosmopolitan society, surfaced by common de- 
sires and common traditions, that distinguishes most cattle 
countries. In the case of my country, not so cosmopolitan 
as some others I have known, 
since it was a rougher country 
and a country of small holdings; 
not so cosmopolitan as the little 
town in New Mexico where Eng- 
lish aristocrats and American 
millionaires rubbed shoulders 
with cowpunchers and Mexicans 
and the four-pluses of golf suits 
were aS common as spurs and 
chaps. And not so cosmopolitan 
as that other little town in the 
state of Washington that was for 
a while ornamented by four gor- 
geous ex-British cavalry officers 
who arrived with some capital 
and the intention of going into 
ranching, but who spent most of 
their capital giving champagne 
luncheons. every Sunday in a 
striped marquee set out on the 
bare sagebrush flats of their 
holdings. The neighbors who 
were not invited fell into the 
habit of taking up positions of 
advantage on the near-by hills 
towatch the proceedingsthrough 
field glasses, and the town coun- 
cil finally passed a special or- 
dinance against the ex-officers 
because one of their guests stum- 
bled in the main street on a 
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Phillips Lake, Wyoming. Death Canon in the Background 


New Engla 
and Dodge, 
Harvard m 
and another 
whose talk we 
the roughest, 
who occasior 
let drop a ph 
_ astonishing iy 
delicacy and s 
ness of educat 
and there was| 
mysterious he 
a South Afr 
official, who h| 
photograph of 
beautiful siste. 
These, andr; 
like them, | 
then ascere of 
whose real na) 
and _ stories }) 
never known | 
all. . | 
The heir of | 
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cial is still in| 
country, and | 
be there fore; 
He was shot a} 


boy was né} 
even arrested, \ 
Boer, betw! 
whom and the \ 
there had heer \ 
blood for a 
while, rode | 
to the boy’sreh 
announcing h 1 
tention of 1! 
dering him; 

arriving at 


Monday morning and lay there and blocked traffic. My door, placed his horse between him and the cabin an t 
own country was not so cosmopolitan as these two com- tempted to shoot the boy and his wife through the win f 


munities, and many others; it was grimmer, but it was 
sufficiently cosmopolitan. 
There was, for instance, the handsome son of a great 


|. 


Dramatic Characters 


New York family, who had been sent West because he was STRANGE fellow this Boer, a charming, a 
thought to be a drunkard, but who developed—unlike most curly-headed young man with aslight foreign lisp, 


of his fellow remittance men—into the shrewdest and most had been a mounted policeman in the Canadian North! 
sober of cattlemen; and there was the son of an American anda top cow-puncher everywhere, but he told me th E 
admiral the rest of whose family lived in Florence; and had once fallen and injured his head, and I don’t thi 
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there was an ex-policeman from Pennsylvania who had had ever got ovet the injury, for he was undoubtedly im 


shot a man justifiably but had decided to emigrate; and at moments. He could never spend a night at a ranch’! 


there was the illegitimate offspring of a race famous in out taking something away the next morning, and thei 0 


A Happy Moment at Bridger Lake, Yellowstone National Park 


would find the thing he 


taken, up the road where hi a 


thrown it half an hour & 
One time I was riding witl 
through the fringe of cotton 
that bounds the ranch 01 h 
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“This always reminds * 
he said, in his soft voice, “0! ! 
rooms.” a 
The illegitimate son of ® 
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brains out a few August: 8 
when he was alone in his isc te 
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him Smith. They found! 
two weeks later, the shot 
the trigger of which he had} 
with his bare toe, betwee)” 
knees. A tortured, hamy’® 
damned sort of poet this 
was. To the last person wh’ 
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one moonlit night of the 1’ 
ness of his lakes and mour™ 
and whispering forests. | 
He was the son of a! 
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is clan to which I have referred. 
way or other he had obtained a 
sducation and in the late 80’s he 
red in our country from another 
f the West with a young wife, a 
» of children and a herd of thor- 
red cattle. He took up a ranch 
» shores of the great lake north 
twelve miles above the nearest 
nent and sixteen miles below the 
outhern outlying soldier post of 
ystone Park. Between him and 
st of the world, on all sides but 
was unbroken forest, through 
ran the dusty ribbon of the road 
she valley to the high plateau of 
ystone. But on the fourth side— 
west—his ranch sloped down to 
ke, and across the lake, green 
the pines and fir were, gray 
the granite arose, white with 
ibove, was the gigantic vision of 
etons. A beautiful place this 
ad, the finest for its view I have 
een; but it was no kind of a 
He built himself a handsome 
bin, long and rambling, and set- 
own to raising thoroughbred cat- 
fe was soon discovered to be an 
1an, but for two or three years 
1g sinister was attached to his 
Then a partner, a man we will call Wheelwright, 
red from the East. 
eelwright was a good-looking, polished man, theson of 
ral in the United States Army; but he had got him- 
to some sort of scandal in New York and his wife had 
ed him. He and Smith seemed to be the best of 
s, but when there is a pretty woman in a triangle 
» will talk, even distant neighbors; and so after a 
it was said that Smith was jealous. The truth of 
happened I don’t know; nobody knows. At all 
;, after Wheelwright had been in the country about a 
ye and Smith, hunting cattle, went into a ford on the 
River that Smith knew and Wheelwright didn’t, and 
wright was drowned. The gossips claimed that 
had deliberately sent Wheelwright below the ford, 
nith, in a posthumous letter, denied this and said he 
vt been within half a mile of Wheelwright at the time. 


Ain Unsolved Mystery 


(3 is Tragedy Number One: Tragedy Number Two is 
eder to explain away. Smith lived on with his wife at 
yach. Two or three more children were born; and 
jfive or six 
stater—I am 
le how many 
sitervened— 
till young 
Smith was 
con a bitter 
tr’s night, 
light and 
Isnow, with 
hher hips 
kn. Smith 
iat she had 
itd herself 
eskiing; but 
re hard to 
k and even 
ewho liked 
k— only two 
ttrree—ad- 
etthat he had 
nical temper 
cme near to 
stally was in- 
ty Besides, 
onding this 
ialar inci- 
; here “were 
03 circum- 
ce 
sidier from 
ovtone Park 
tk one who 
ovred Mrs. 
th) condition. 
10: days, dur- 
th winter, a 
vshe patrol of ~ 
Yan came 
n fym the sta- 
tqthe north 
> areek to the 
e sitlement to 
souh, and the 


Frank Giles and His Son, the Guide and Cook for Bar B-C Ranch Pack Train, 


Throwing the Diamond Hitch 


scout was accustomed to break his journey at Smith’s. 
But when, on this particular frozen night, he came to the 
log cabin, he was refused admittance, although every 
window was blazing with light and he had heard someone 
playing furiously upon the piano. The soldier, being a 
wiser man than most soldiers, pushed the protesting Smith 
aside and entered. In an inner room he found Mrs. Smith. 
Without wasting time, he hurried on to the settlement and 
returned with a party of men and asled. I have talked to 
some of those men and also to one of the women who at- 
tended Mrs. Smith, and they swear that she told them that 
if she got well they would hear the truth, but if she died no 
one would know. She died, of course; the nearest doctor 
was then over two hundred miles away and the pass had 
to be crossed. The little expedition had not gone very far 
before the young wife with the broken hips succumbed. 
Smith, making some excuse to go back to his ranch, 
never returned, but snowshoed straight north, and so out 
of the country, and out of the country’s knowledge for seven 
years. At the end of seven years he returned, but all his 
stock had disappeared; and his children, all but the young- 
est girl, who had been adopted by some wealthy people in 
Chicago, had been parceled out, among the neighbors. 


A Stop in the Rockies, While on a Pack Train Trip to Mount Leidy 
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I don’t know how accurate any of 
this is; even the most honest are not 
to be trusted completely when their 
prejudices are aroused. Smith claimed 
that the whole thing had been framed 
up to run him out of the valley and 
steal his stock; but I am positive this 
isn’t so, if for no other reason than 
that I know well some of the men he 
accused. At all events, Smith was a 
broken man and behaved as such. He 
hardly left his ranch at all, except to 
come down to the little settlement for 
supplies, and his entire attitude to- 
ward the world became even queerer 
than it had been before. After a while 
he brought another wife back to the 
lonely place beside the lake; a woman 
as strange as himself, whom he had 
found playing the fiddle on an excur- 
sion steamer in Southern California. 
She was the daughter of some well-to- 
do people in the East, and they sent 
her asmall monthly allowance. Smith 
told me that once he had married her 
he could never get her to play for him. 

“When I ask her to play,” he said, 
“she plays only discords; but once or 
twice a year—usually late on a moon- 
light night—she will begin to play and 
will play like an angel for hours.”’ 

I am not likely to forget the first time I saw Smith. I 
was riding up to Yellowstone and a man who knew Smith 
told me to be sure to drop in upon him. I came, about ten 
o’clock of the morning, to the forested road that led off in 
the direction of the lake from the main highway. It was a 
very still and warm and sunny morning, the sunlight falling 
in round patches of gold through the sleeping evergreens. 
Along the forested road, tacked to a tree here and there, 
were the bottoms of boxes on which had been written 
scrawlingly in pencil: 

“Tf you love God’s creatures and intend them no harm, 
you are welcome. John and Mary Smith.” 


A Strange Reception 


RESENTLY I came to the cabin and the view of the 

lake. Around the front door boards had been erected 
to the height of about two and a half feet, and on the front 
door was a sign that read, “‘Private. No Admittance.” 
I climbed over the boards and knocked. A voice said, 
“Come in.”’ 

A man was sitting by an empty fireplace reading a three 
weeks’ old copy of the New York Sun, and on one of the 
bare walls was a 
lithograph of John 
L. Sullivan, and on 
another was a pic- 
ture of Bishop Pot- 
ter. The man did 
not look up when I 
came in, nor did he 
speak for several 
minutes. After a 
while he put down 
his paper and 
asked me who I 
was and where I 
came from—most 
un-Western ques- 
tions. He was a 
slim, tall man of 
about forty, with 
straight black 
hair, worn rather 
long, and a dark 
mustache, not un- 
like Robert Louis 
Stevenson in ap- 
pearance; a thin- 
faced, sensitive- 
looking man. 
Down to the waist 
he was clad in a 
cowboy’s flannel 
shirt and around 
his neck he had a 
red handkerchief, 
but below the 
waist he had on 
faded Eastern rid- 
ing trousers and 
stained putties. 
His conversation 
was equally bilo- 
cal. Most of the 


(Continued on 
Page 125) 
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N AFTER moments whenever he came to 
\| look back on that first meeting—that and the 

events that surrounded it—there always 
would be one or two things in that maze of 
happenings that Jerry Blandon was 
not likely to forget. Norris Col- 
quitt had, in fact, disappeared— 
he was gone, leaving no trace behind 
him; yet, in the face of this, what 
was as remarkable as the circum- 
stance itself was the bearing of his 
young wife. She had nerve, no 
doubt of that. Few women,frankly, 
could have been more resolute and 
determined. 

She came down thestair,aslender 
figure in a dress of some dark fabric 
smartly cut; and her head erect, her 
eyes bent on Blandon, she walked 
toward him. 

“T’m glad to see you, Mr. Blan- 
don,” she said evenly; “you seem 
to have come just in the nick of 
time.’ As she spoke she gave him 
her hand; and the touch of it was 
cool, untempered; as steady, too, 
as a rock. “Nanny has told you 
what has happened, I presume?”’ 

Blandon gravely nodded. 

He was still bewildered—stag- 
gered, as a fact, by what he’d 
learned; but with the butler still 
lingering on the scene he managed 
to smother any show of the con- 
sternation he felt inwardly. Effy 
Colquitt turned to the man. 

“In what room have you put 
Mr. Blandon’s things, Temple?” 

The butler replied, “‘In the east 
room, madam,” and a faint smile 
lit her eyes. 

‘“‘That’s the room next to 
Norry’s, Mr. Blandon; he’ll like to 
have you there when he returns.” 

It was like a jolt to Blandon. 

Nanny Granger spoke abruptly: 

‘‘Graham’s back, Effy.”’ 

“Graham!’’ She turned swiftly 
to the other girl. “That fellow!” 
Blandon caught the note of swift 
startled tenseness in her tone. He 
saw her eyes widen as she stared at 
Nanny Granger. ‘‘ You are sure?” 

The girlnodded. ‘‘ Positive. Mr. 
Blandon saw him. He was with 
Horace Pegram in his car.” 

Blandon listened in wonder. 

His bewilderment left him be- 
fogged and floundering. Out of the 
web of happenings in which he 
found himself entangled he could 
make neither head nor tail of what 
was going on; but that the situa- 
tion was something startling, not 
to say sinister, he could have no 
doubt. The tense breathless air of the others in the room 
was amply significant of that. Again Nanny Granger spoke: 

“Tm going to my room, Effy. I’llbethereif I’m needed.” 

It seemed to Blandon as if again a swift look passed 
between her and the person she now addressed. It was as 
if she, as well as the others in that house, were nerved up 
and awaiting something momentarily impending; that 
meanwhile they meant to keep closely in touch with one 
another. But what was it? Blandon fidgeted restlessly. 

At a sign from the mistress the butler silently withdrew. 
A moment later Nanny Granger, hurrying up the stair, 
reached the head of the flight, and as hurriedly disappeared. 

As she did so Effy Colquitt turned to Blandon. 

“Now, Mr. Blandon,” she said sharply, “I must talk 
with you!” 

It was the one thing Blandon wanted. The words were 
still on her lips when he swung toward her with impulsive 
eagerness. ‘‘What’s happened?” he exclaimed. ‘Tell me 
now, what’s become of Norry?” 

“Perhaps you can tell me!” Colquitt’s wife retorted 
with sharp directness. 

“1?” The blunt abruptness of the remark was startling. 
It was the same implication, too, that Nanny Granger had 
put to him; and he had difficulty to control a moment’s 
irritation. “I don’t understand, Mrs. Colquitt. How 
should I know anything?”’ 

“Why did you send that wire?”’ she returned. 
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A Yellow Face, its Lips Parted Till the Teeth Shone, Grinned Up at Her 


The two—Colquitt’s wife and Nanny Granger—seemed 
determined to hang to the point. Restraining his irrita- 
tion, however, Blandon related the circumstances of how 
and why he had sent it. She listened attentively. 

“Then you had no other motive? You had no plan, for 
example?’ A plan? Another motive? Hestared blankly. 
“Answer this, Mr. Blandon: What part had you in that 
other business, the affair of the Ouananiche?” 

“The Ouananiche?” y 

His mouth was agape, his face screwed into a knot of 
bewildered wonder. Effy Colquitt gazed at-him fixedly. 

“The schooner Ouananiche—that three-master down at 
the Boston wharves. Tell me what you know of her; or, 
rather, who are those men aboard?” 

Blandon shrugged. 

“You'll have to explain yourself,” he growled. “I 
don’t know what you’re talking about.” 

It was the truth, of course. All she’d said was so much 
Greek to him. He knew nothing of any craft such as the 
one she mentioned; much less had he any knowledge of 
the men aboard her or what they and the rest of it in- 
volved. His wonder, his growing resentment, too, she 
seemed not to heed. : 

“Tl have to be frank with you, Mr. Blandon,” said 
Effy Colquitt quietly. ‘I have heard a great deal about 
you in the past six months. But don’t misjudge me now; 
you must store up nothing against me till you have heard 
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all I have to say.. You are my husband’s fy 
you were his closest companion in France: 
I would like you to be my friend too, A 
same time, though, I’ll have to give you thet 
IT know where you have bee 
last'six months; the last four 
for that matter. I know al 
have been doing besides, N 
has told you—I heard her 
upstairs—that I have been 

ing for you. And so I haye 
Blandon. What’s more, I | 
you, too, though you may not 

it. At the time you were in §) 
across the Straits from Singap 
you and your two friends, § 
and Lonergan. Before that 
were aboard a British tr 
shipped as a common gail 
foe’sle hand. I know, too, ; 
the time you were knocking; 
Tahiti, then the Philippines, |, 
a great deal of time and pa’ 
to find out all this, but I dic 
Blandon!”’ 

“Well, what if you did’ 
growled. 

With a quick movement! 
Colquitt laid a hand on hi} 
“Wait!’’ she appealed softly § 
smiled up at him, too, asshes | 
“Let me make myself clear p 
I mean nothing unfriendly; 
I have learned there is noth 
reflect on you. You haye:: 
gone straight; I know thal 
certainty; you always havi ié 
honest and courageous. Bul a 
neither here nor there,” she ik 
“What you wish to know, no i 
is why I went to all these | 


to hunt you out. Shall 
Mr. Blandon?”’ she as 
His eyes were sullen. 
mit I’d like to hear.” 
“Very well; it was b 
afraid of you!” 
“What?” cried Blan 
and again she smiled. 
“But now I’m not 
said quietly. ‘Your 
let me see how grouné 
fears were.” i 
Blandon gave it~ 
here,” he said brusqu 


I’d like to hear.” 
She still smiled at 
“Here’s what’s ha) 

replied. a 


It was a brief ta’ 
Effy Colquitt had t 
the account of her husband’s life in the fi 
Blandon last had seen him. Brief as it W 
touching only the high spots of what ha 
was more or less comprehensive to the man 
After France, Colquitt had returned straight 
takirig up his work in the mills, the Pamq' 
These, it seemed, had been left to him by his { 
founder of the concern; and as the son was the 
viving member of the family, both the father ne 
having died, the entire management had falle|o 
shoulders. The burden, however, hadn’t seemed th 
him. He had married the first six months after I)? 
from France; and from then on until nearly fur 
later Colquitt had plunged into business, engros®™ 
its details. Then, all at once, something seemed U/ 
His interest in the business flagged, his energy flag 
it. Bored and restless, he began to drop his dut 
away from the mills and leaving their mana 
others, his employes. Before long there were 
week, then at times a fortnight, even longer, 
never so much as set foot inside his office. It ¥p 
this time he first had begun to hunt for Blandorr 
feverishly to find him, and as Effy Colquitt car 
her voice dropped; there was a restless helpless 
tone. 

“Nothing seemed able to rouse him, Mr. Bla 
was not only with business he was bored; he v 
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with everything else, it looked. Even his own home 
1ed to have that effect. Humdrum, he cal. it. 
thing ever happens here,’ he protested. Tousehis yn 
1,’ added Effy Colquitt, “‘this town where he lived, 
usiness, too, and even his very home, all were a dump, 
aveyard!”’ 

dump? A graveyard? 

andon pricked up his ears. It was as if, in repeating 
she’d torn a page from his own book; and he peered 
sr suspiciously. If she saw the look, however, she gave 
eed to it. 

3ut all this is a mere nothing,”’ she continued; adding, 
n like my husband—business men—often get in that 
»mood. All of them strike a moment when they resent 
lrudging, cut-and-dried routine of their daily lives, the 
r-ending monotonous grind, and long to cut clear of it. 
and all they long to get somewhere where, as they say, 
‘thing is happening. Adventure, in other words, is 
» they long for; and I don’t blame them either. I’d 
it myself; so would countless thousands of others— 
en, too—wives like myself tied down to their homes, 
responsibilities. But never mind all that. Do you 
* what’s happened, Mr. Blandon?’’ She broke off 
ly, a sudden catch in her voice. ‘‘I’ll tell you what! 
e all in peril in this house. I warn you, you may be in 
too!” 

andon awoke with a jerk. , 

eril?”’ He wondered if he had heard her right. ‘‘Oh, 
snow, Mrs. Colquitt!’’ he protested; but that she was 
‘usly in earnest he was not long left in doubt. 

“*hink what you like,” she said slowly; “‘it’s the sober 
i—peril!” 

andon looked at her anew in wonder. She might be 
jtened, though she managed stoutly to keep herself in 
(; but to think that in a place like this, -Massachu- 
i—then, too, in any such surroundings—there could 
iperil such as her words seemed to forecast! Why, it 
‘neredible! She was merely overwrought, that was 
and with a smile he spoke: 

ou mustn’t get like that, Mrs. Colquitt. You’re just 
2d because Norry’s gone away.” 


“Gone away?” She flung a sharp look at him. To his 
wonder there was a faint mockery in it too. ‘I know what 
you think,” she said slowly; ‘‘you believe he’s just run 
away, I suppose. You fancy he’s gone off somewhere for a 
little rest and change; that he’ll be back in a day or so?”’ 

“Naturally,” he smiled. 

““Yes?”’ she remarked. In the same tone she added, 
““And what would you say, Mr. Blandon, if we had reason 
to think it might be months, might be a year before we 
heard what had become of him?” 

**T don’t think it,’’ still smiled Blandon. 

And what difference was it if Colquitt had lit out for 
months, for a year? With all the money he had, why 
shouldn’t a man seek rest, amusement? 

She brusquely cut him short. ‘‘I don’t think you under- 
stand, Mr. Blandon. My husband has responsibilities in 
life. There is his business; there is this home here of his; 
he could not dump their responsibilities on others’ shoul- 
ders. As it is,’ she added, “already his affairs are in a 
mess. His competitors are on his back; they have managed 
already to cut into his trade; there is trouble brewing in 
the mills. We've been warned a strike is near. That man 
Graham, the one you saw tonight in Pegram’s car, has 
come here for that purpose—been brought here, rather. He 
is being paid, I’ve learned, to foment trouble; and do you 
think with anything like that staring him in the face my 
husband would be mad enough to run off on a holiday?”’ 

“But, Mrs. Colquitt ——”’ 

She cut him short. It was evident now she no longer was 
in the mood to hear him passively. 

“You know nothing, Mr. Blandon; I see that now. You 
do not believe me when I tell you we are in peril. Would 
you still doubt me if I told you that Norry had been threat- 
ened; that I had been threatened too?”’ 

Blandon peered at her. 

“Tn a place like this— Massachusetts? ”’ 

“Tn this place. In the house you’re in. Last night at 
midnight the mill office was broken into, the books taken 
from the safe. This evening, at dusk, our telephone wires 
were cut. Tonight, on the road outside, that car was held 
up there.” 


“Yes, but you forget,’ Blandon interposed, “it was 
Pegram, not one of you, they held up.” 

She flashed a look at him. 

“Has it struck you, Mr. Blandon,” she inquired, “‘that 
it might have been you they were trying to get?”’ 

“What!’’ he exclaimed. 

She shrugged her slender shoulders. ‘Well, I hope it’s 
all moonshine, all buncombe, Mr. Blandon, as you seem to 
think. I may be just overwrought, but ” She stopped 
short, catching abruptly at her breath. ‘‘Hark! What’s 
that?’’ she breathed swiftly. 

From the floor above came the sound of a sudden com- 
motion. A door banged, there was a sharp scurry of foot- 
falls along the hall overhead; then a woman’s voice raised 
itself: 

“Effy, Effy! Temple! Quick, out on the lawn!”’ 

It was Nanny Granger’s voice. Her face lit with a 
frightened gleam, she raced into view on the stairs. 

“Outside! Aman! That sailor, Effy! Isaw him. The 
one with the scar!”’ 

Blandon gazed at her stupidly. 

“Why—why—what’s up?”’ he stammered. 

He still was speaking when there was a crash, followed 
by a tinkle of breaking glass, and a heavy object, a missile 
of some sort, came flying through the stained glass window 
at the back. Striking the stair rail it rolled down the 
flight and struck with a clang against the brass fender 
before the fireplace. 

“Ah!” eried Effy Colquitt, a catch in her breath. 

Reaching over she picked the missile from the floor. 

It was a stone the size of a man’s fist. Wrapped about it 
was a square of torn paper, the yellow sort used in wrap- 
ping packages. 

As she spread it open she caught her breath again. The 
paper was wet and soiled, its surface smudged with finger- 
prints; and across its face a heavy hand had penciled three 
lines of print. 

Her voice breaking, Nanny Granger gave a stifled ex- 
clamation: : 

“The men from the schooner, Effy?”’ 

(Continued on Page 98) 


Through the House, Thudding Like the Strokes of a Muffled Sledge, Three Jarring Blows Were Struck Somewhere Against the Wall 
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PHILADELPHIA, MAY 3, 1924 


O REDUCE war taxes is to give 
every home a better chance. 
Of all services which the Congress can 
render to the country, I have no hesita- 
tion in declaring this one to be para- 
mount. To neglect it, to postpone it, to 


obstruct it by unsound proposals, is to 
become unworthy of public confidence 
and untrue to public trust. The country 
wants this measure to have the right of 
way over all others. 

—Calvin Coolidge. 


Saving Swamp Life 


HE Izaak Walton League of America has an ambitious 

conservation measure before the present Congress. 
This bill asks the national Government to acquire by pur- 
chase three hundred miles of Upper Mississippi bottom 
lands now endangered by a gigantic drainage project. It 
is proposed to save the area forever for posterity. It will 
take three million dollars to do it, and three hundred 
thousand dollars a year for maintenance and policing, one 
hundred thousand to go to the Department of Agriculture 
for wild life and two hundred thousand to the Department 
of Commerce for fish life. 

The one-hundred-and-four-page report of the hearings 
before the House Committee on Agriculture would seem to 
prove that this three-hundred-mile area represents the last 
stand of wild bird life and warm-water fish life in the upper 
valley of the Mississippi. The league brought leading scien- 
tists of the Universities of Minnesota, Wisconsin, lowa and 
Illinois to Washington, and their testimony makes it clear 
that this region is the greatest highway for migratory 
birds in North America, and the nation’s greatest spawning 
grounds for warm-water fishes, especially black bass, the 
game fish of the rank and file of Americans. 

From these Upper Mississippi sloughs, swamps, creeks, 
lakes and ponds in 1923 the Bureau of Fisheries during low 
water rescued 148,000,000 three to six inch fishes, such as 
pike, pickerel, perch, crappie, sunfish; and 40,000,000 
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four to six inch baby black bass. These fish were shipped 
to stock the waters of thirty-two states. 

The region is famous for its small fur-bearing animals, 
and during 1923 more than four hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of pelts were trapped. Government supervision 
would greatly increase the output. The pearl-button in- 
dustry relies very largely on the upper river for its mussel 
shells, and in 1923 approximately two hundred thousand 
dollars went to clammers. This amount can be increased. 
The aquatic-plant life of these bottom lands is valuable 
and government control would greatly increase the yields 
of wild celery, wild rice, lotus and arrowroot because of the 
proper protection of their natural habitats. 

The hearings developed the fact that the three hundred 
miles is of incalculable value as a breeding ground for water 
fowl and rest and feeding grounds during the northern and 
southern flights. Two hundred and sixty varieties of 
songbirds nest along the Upper Mississippi and it is a 
famous sanctuary for insect-eating birds. 

The advocates of the bill declare that the navigation of 
the stream is constantly jeopardized by quantities of silt 
which will be carried down the river should these bottom 
lands be cleared and the soil loosed by cultivation. The 
league maintains that the future of the Mississippi River 
demands that its bottom lands should not be drained, but 
should remain covered with an anchorage of permanent 
vegetation. Important testimony was presented to prove 
that the drainage of this three hundred miles would pre- 
cipitate, during high water, floods upon the lower river. 

We have drained during the past fifty years an area 
greater than the five Great Lakes, and eleven million more 
acres in addition. In 1922 forest fires destroyed the equiv- 
alent of a ten-mile strip extending from New York City to 
Denver, and Congress appropriates the insufficient sum of 
four hundred thousand dollars to fight forest fires. Eighty- 
five per cent of our waters are polluted, and pollution has 
become a national menace to human life. It is time for 
America to wake up and to call a halt on waste and on our 
haste to develop every resource regardless of conditions, 
and to force unneeded acres under the plow. These great 
swamps and desert ranges may conceivably be a better 
national asset in their natural state than under cultivation. 


Better Business in Britain 


HE British are an able race, and the official reports for 

the past year issued by the British Board of Trade 
illustrate the extent to which business ability is still effective 
in war-torn Europe. 

The year 1923 was by all accounts a hard one. Unem- 
ployment continued throughout the year. A labor govern- 
ment went into office as the result of dissatisfaction with 
the economic policy of Mr. Baldwin. The French occupation 
of the Ruhr harmed some British industries. The pound 
sterling declined notably during the year. Nevertheless, the 
trade of the United Kingdom was large. 

The imports were valued at $5,342,000,000, the exports 
at $4,311,000,000. Specie to the amount of $75,000,000 
went out; $30,000,000 worth of diamonds came in. The 
net income from foreign investments was $730,000,000. 
The earnings for the year in shipping and other services 
were another $730,000,000. After paying for the excess of 
imports of goods there was a balance of $470,000,000 avail- 
able for investment abroad. To prove that it went abroad, 
one has only to point out that new foreign issues placed in 
London during the year amounted to some $660,000,000. 
These are to be added to the existing foreign investments, 
estimated at nearly $15,000,000,000. The national profit 
for the year, also, was what remained after paying the 
war-debt installment for the year. 

The recognition of Russia is regarded in Great Britain as 


an economic sdvance. In the note of recognition ‘stood the 
following: 


\ 


“Technically unconnected with recognition, but clearly 
of the utmost importance, are the problems of settlement 
of the existing claims by the government and nationals of 
one party against the other and the restoration of Russia’s 
credit.”’ 

This is the introduction to a salvaging operation. The 
par value of prewar investments of British nationals in 
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Russian securities and industries is given as $460,000, 
the war debt of Russia to Great Britain as $3,350,000, 
That is obviously something of utmost importance and 
receive proper attention, though against these credits 
Russians are setting up huge counterclaims. 


Fortune’s Upper Limit 


TIRREGULARLY recurring intervals alarm is den: 
lest there be no limit to the fortune-making p, 
bilities of this or that individual. In the main the A; 
ican people approve of and applaud signal success, 
marvel at rather than envy many of the larger accum 
tions. This is especially true if it is felt that the bui 
of even a monstrous pile has rendered great service 
cheapening and popularizing this or that article of _ 
consumption. 

Of late the gloomy prognosticators have turned ¢ 
attention almost exclusively to an automobile many 
turer who branches out into railroads, steel mills, for) 
water power, and what not. His product covers thee: 
but not all sections so intensively as it does this county 
that the possibilities of addition are very great. His 
tune is supposed to be the largest in existence; and 
might leave the subject there, except that a respon; 
leader of one of the major political parties in Cong. 
recently expressed the opinion that it would grow uni| 
reaches the stupendous sum of five or ten billions of dol : 

It is not because a congressman’s guess on this oper) 
all topic is better than any other citizen’s that it is refe 
to here. But a legislator may be presumed to expres 
some extent the prevailing popular suspicions and fi 
Are we really then menaced with such private fortunt 
are they bugaboos of the imagination? | 

If this were the first time that such fears have 
entertained they might deserve a more serious consi 1 
tion. But these Brobdingnagians of wealth are no § 
phenomenon. To mention only a few, Rockefeller | 
Harriman were bogies far more terrible in their time ; 
any manufacturer of small cars is considered to be tey 
It was feared that they would soon own the earth. Not) r 
seemed to be beyond their awesome ambition or mea 
accomplishment. 

But today Rockefeller is a thin old man of more hs 
eighty-four, cherishing his golf and digestion, while H i Ir 
man has been dead these many years, struck doy | E 
dread malady before whose conquering and _ victo ul 
march the greatest of man’s money-making is’ y hh 
faintest of all idle vanities. 

Nor do the fortunes of the great captains 0 
show signs of growing to any forbidding extent 
men themselves have gone. The prodigious fi 
result from reckoning compound interest alw: 
those who make the computation for the first 

But in actual practice wealth does not ac 
way. It is true, of course, that as markets 13 
limits to the growth of large fortunes widen 
product can be sold all over the earth the ownel 
become richer than if he sells it in one town on 
Nature has set limits upon man’s vaulting 
limits which no one has yet overreached. 

It sometimes happens that the higher fortun 
faster and harder they fall. But even if growth 
wisely planned and progress so carefully consolidate(| 1 
no such common failure is possible, there are other b 
aries set. Customs change and new products tak 
place of old. Competition springs into being when si 
is abnormal. New laws are designed to curb an exp: 
which public opinion deems unwise. I. 

But beyond all else and limiting every phase of bnal 
endeavor are the everlasting boundaries of human sti 
and life. Men grow old and change their interests. 1 
who scorned to give away large sums in early or mid lif 
feel otherwise as years advance. Finally death itse] 0" 
an end to the great enterprise, for rarely do heirs suc 
cessors have both the same abilities and the same bi 
tions as the founder. When all other reasons f 
knitted brow of care have been unraveled, then let us 
over the menace of Mr. Smith’s or Mr. Robinson’s fou 
but not till then. 


THE 


jOR the best part of my lifetime 
I have been watching the kind 
of things which we human be- 
will allow others to put into our minds. Good fortune 
riven me the chance to observe not only in the field 
tional politics, and with intimate contacts with public 
and the voters who elect them, but also in the realm 
e law. For nearly twenty years I have seen a great 
of the working of the press and of the use of propa- 
a; for fifteen years one of my hobbies has been to run 
, the facts about spiritualism and other supernatural 
cult “‘mysteries.’’ I have a vast amount of data on 
ind of mind fodder to which even the men and women 
claim education and intelligence allow free entry. 
iave come to this conclusion: If a stranger came to 
verage human being and handed him a lot of shiny 
\ leaves covered with a blue powder and said “Eat 
” the average human being would at least inquire where 
tranger obtained this oddity and what it was, before 
3taken andswallowed. Ourstomachsare held precious. 


The Power of Assertion 


JT if a casual acquaintance came to the average 
man and said, ““By all means keep a parrot in your 
! A parrot has on its feathers a certain germ. It has 
discovered by a famous bacteriologist of Vienna that 
germs float about in the air and destroy the germs of 
natism and infantile paralysis,” then a lot of us, with 
t, glad faces, hungry for knowledge, will chorus, ‘Is 
30? I must tell the neighbors.’”’ In other words, the 
degree of caution about swallowing for the stomach 
not extend to the things we gulp into our minds. 

{ write my accumulated evidence of the gullibility of 
nodern, supposedly civilized mind, I do not desire 
y to give amusement; I am hoping 

the evidence may tend to show that 
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grave disorders may arise from the assertions by printed 
or spoken words which the human being of modern times 
takes in through his eyes and his ears as readily as a violent 
illness may arise from things he takes into his mouth. If I 
can contribute to prevention I have done a day’s work. 

I remember once discussing with Sir Gilbert Parker, the 
novelist, who had a British propaganda post during the 
war, the subject of concerted drives to make people believe 
things. He said: 

“Tt is a task requiring a great deal of conscience. Not 
only must the propagandist stick to the truth but he must 
labor energetically to put truth within reach of human 
minds, at least as fast as human minds swallow the first 
lies they can gather up.” 

At this point I hear the voices saying: 

“Oh, he means human beings who are below par in mental 
equipment. He means the stupid, half-baked persons who 
are now called morons. We know what amoronis. A moron 
is one of those persons who have minds which never grow 
up, which remain the minds of children; it’s the class of 
human beings the psychologists have pretended to discover. 
We have always known them; we used to call themstupids. 
Of course they are fertile soil for planting any nonsense.”’ 

But I do not mean morons. On the contrary, I mean 
clergymen and bankers, business men 
and statesmen, presidents of ladies’ 
national clubs, societies and federa- 
tions. I mean to include even those 
persons who would be shocked and 
offended if you said to them cas- 
ually, ““How much of all you believe 
is so?”’ 


THE CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
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Let ustry you! The chances are ten 
to one that you believe that women 
on the farm go queer or insane more 
than the rest of us. You have heard that they are lonely, 
isolated. Of course it must be so. It has been said in this 
country for a century. Everyone knows about it. Most 
everybody has heard it. The woman on the farm! Lone- 
liness! Insanity! Butitisnotso! On the contrary! The 
National Bureau of Mental Hygiene has looked into this. 
More people per thousand go insane in cities than in the 
country! And in the country the men go insane much 
faster than the women! 


The Mind Reader 


HAT is the kind of untruth you believe because of the 

mere power of assertion. But you are no worse than a 
man who was once a candidate for the presidency of the 
United States. One day I sat with him when a stranger, 
Doctor Somebody, a grave, whiskered old rascal, came in 
to discuss psychology with the great man. The doctor pre- 
pared to demonstrate the powers of mind reading. He 
asked the great man to write on several small pieces of 
paper ten various questions. The great man did so, taking 
pains to mention matters of which “the doctor could not 
possibly have heard.’ The doctor then directed him to 
roll up these pieces of paper into pellets, and then the 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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Moving Day in Shakspere’s 


England 
ScENE I. A street. 
NTER WHEEZE, a mover, and 
WRENCH, a mechanick. 
WRENCH: How now, untimely 


knave! What cheer, cheese? 

WHEEZE: Peace, cat’s meat; peace, 
good ash can. Know you not that today 
is moving day? 


ScENE II. An apartment. 


[Enter SIGNOR CANARIO. 
Sig. CAN.: Now the darksome night is 
fled, 
Folded is the folding bed, 
Crated are the drawers and dressers, 
Naught is left for our successors; 
Snuggling in the baby’s pram 
Lies the evening leg of lamb; 
Baby lies, the darling soul, 
In the scuttle with the coal; 
All, it seems, is ready then 
For the stalwart moving men. 
{Enter NORTHUMBERLAND, @ master mover, 
with WHEEZE, CROWBAR, BELCH and 
LAUNCELOT, movers. 
NortH.: Now twice two hours the 
laggard-footed sun 
Hath climbed the difficult staircase 


of the sky, 

So hoist, my sturdy buckos, hoist 
and heave, 

And let your furious hooks beclaw 
and bite 


The varnish’d chiffoniers’ mahogany. 
Let the piano, fiercely crowded by 
The vengeful hinges of the narrow 
door, 
Roll on reluctant casters down the 
hall! 
Sia. CAN.: Softly, softly. 
NortH.: On the van’s floor let the great mirror lie, 
And stand the ice box on the baby carriage. 
Sig. CAN.: Softly, I say; softly. 
NortuH.: Break, glass! Crash, china! 
away, 
And Man himself on his last Moving Day. (Exewnt.) 


All shall pass 


SCENE III. Another apartment. 


[Enter SIGNOR CANARIO. 
Sic. CAN.: Is this a teapot that I see before me 
Or shattered relic of an ancient age 
Dug from the kitchen midden of past time? 
The dinner plates have shuddered into dust, 
The guest-room bed hath sprained its dainty sides, 
Showing its dowels in unseemly guise. 
What, all my furniture is wreck’d? All? All? 
Is all unhing’d? Then unhinge, too, poor brain! 
(He goes mad.) 
Halloo, halloo! Poor Tom’s a-cold, sessa! Ho, a paper 
cutter, perdy! What will cut paper will cut thread, though 
*twere thread spun by the three divine Greek dressmakers. 


ORAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 


“Come on, Dad! Let’s See What He’s Burying” 
“‘Wait Until He’s Gone!”’ 


DRAWN BY WYNCIE KING 


Spring 


O happy paper cutter! This be thy sheath! (Falls on 
paper cutter and dies.) 
[Enter NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Nortu.: I seek the good Signor Canario, 
That he may pay the guerdon for our toil. 
(Perceives Sic. CAN.) 
Why, how now, carcass! How now, grisly shell! 
Thy inner tube is pierced, and the shoe punctured, 
Yet still I hear thee ery, “Thine is the fault!” 
Peace, cry no more! I come to join thee, egg! 


(Falls on umbrella and dies.) 
[Enter WHEEZE. 


WHEE.: This was the noblest mover of them all 
Who to his client’s fate conjoined his own. 
Ah, life is little worth without a boss, 
I’ll not survive, nor long lament, his loss. 
(Falls on whisk broom, but survives.) 


CURTAIN —Morris Bishop. 


Mr. and Mrs. Beans 


“He’s Through. Let’s Go!’ 


Amurrican Impressions of ts 
Hon. Cecil Edward Guthri_ 
St. John Muffin 


(A Sequel to Being Broadened) 


New York 
LD THING: Just a chit to let 34 
know that I’m most frightfully fit, :] 
keen as mustard on the States. As Iti 
you in my last, I’m engaged to a jolly lie 
Amurrican girl I met on the ship come 
out here, and naturally, as she’s absolut y 
in the know on things Amurrican, | 
having a ripping time. We've decid, 
until something turns up, that I’d betr 
lecture, as I’m broke to the wide at ¢ 
moment. Do you remember that bx 
of poems with rather a Noyes-Masefi 1 
touch I wrote when I was up at Ca 
bridge? And do you recall the one tlt 
begins: 


England! My Mother Country! With: 
downs and dunes asway ! 

And the mews that are calling—calling ! 

England! Avast! Belay! 


I do wish, old man, you’d have a |k 
round my diggings and send it me. El': 
beth thinks it would be an uncommo} 
good idea to lecture on it—readings, :« 
that sort of thing, you know—but I sho « 
have to mugg up on it a bit, of coue 
England, the Mother Country— cap a 
title, what? 

New York is frightfully amusing - 
find; particularly with Elizabeth to sly 
one about. The city itself is on an isl: 
and across the river are near-by pla» 
with quaint names such as we havev 
home. Brook Lynne, for example, sou |; 
quite charming, doesn’t it? It’s evider y 
proper country, from the way Elizab | 
speaks when I mention that I should | « 
to go there. I fancy, from what she says, it’s a goodish |t 
away, but I shall go one day when I have time. I we: 
also, to see Wee Hawken, one of the early Scotch set + 
ments on the Palisades, although Elizabeth seems to th k 
I may be disappointed init. She has taken me about « 
Central Park, and this day week we are to go to anot 1 
one—the Bronx or the Yellowstone, I’m not quite certé |. 
I haven’t seen the Bronx Zodélogical Gardens, of whic! 
heard so much in Australia—I believe Sydney has the o / 
one finer—but Elizabeth says no one here goes. One w - 
ders how it pays. , 

Elizabeth naturally was keen to know what I thoughif 
New York. 

“Top hole!” I exclaimed as enthusiastically as I cou’, 
but it didn’t seem to satisfy her, as she immediately - 
plained it hadn’t been so dug up since she could remem! . 
The Amurricans are fearfully sensitive about their count , 
you know. 

Bye-bye, old chap—don’t take any wooden tuppen - 
ha’pennies, as the Yankees say! 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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Thousands say it every day! And they prove it by eating these 


hearty Campbell’s Soups. No other food tempts 


the appetite in quite the same way! 


Prove it by any of these Campbell’s 
favorites, which offer such a pleasing choice 
to your taste for hearty soups. 


In each of these soups are blended the 
finest vegetables the market offers, rich 
beef broth that strengthens and appetizes, 
substantial and nourishing cereals. 


But do you know how they differ> 


Campbell’s Vegetable-Beef Soup contains 
nutritious pieces of beef and most of 
the vegetables are blended in a smooth, 
delicious puree. 


Campbell’s Beef Soup is even more 
generously supplied with those tempting 
pieces of beef. Because there is more of 
the meat, there is less of the vegetable 
foods. They are combined in a blend which 
many find their first choice. 


In Campbell’s Vegetable Soup the 
vegetables are diced, chopped or whole— 


for those who delight especially in vegetable 
foods. 


All three soups reveal the skill of 
Campbell’s famous chefs! 
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They Left Him Seated on the Rock 


XLIV 


T WAS athoughtful and subdued party 
| that sat round the camp fire that night. 

Their talk was inconsecutive, frag- 
mentary, made up of half phrases. They 
had been drawn very close together by a 
common danger and it was difficult to realize the danger was 
over. They could not help thinking of what might have 
happened. Very little had separated them from tragedy. 

‘Makes one believe we’re under some protection,’”’ mut- 
tered Henry, his eyes on Tommy’s bandage. 

Then Kate, thinking no longer of Sullivan as of a menace 
to safety, but as some poor mother’s son—‘‘ One can’t help 
pitying.” 

And William, very human again—‘“‘There was a gourd 
in that canoe. Somehow I hope there was water in it. I 
saw the gourd.” 

And Mary, fingering a bitten nail—‘‘I hope that shot 
I fired a 

“You acted in the cause of justice, Mary.” 

Her answer—“‘ Who am I?” 

“We ought to be grateful, I suppose,” said Lydia. 
“What is it the Bible says?‘ The wicked shall perish.’ It 
seems a bit of a shame they don’t get a second chance 
when di 

Another unfinished sentence. 

In the face of stern justice, resentment quickly turns to 
sympathy. Only Olive Banbury was unchangingly severe. 
That could be understood. 

“He got his deserts.” 

Vernon rose very quickly and moved away. A second 
later Averil was by his side. 

“Don’t, dear,’ she said. ‘“‘Please don’t!” 

“That’s all right,” said he. ‘‘Only—rather a trying day, 
you know, and —— Deserts, eh? After all, why not? 
There’s plenty to be thankful for.” 

He turned to join the others. 

“You will be alone,” she said reproachfully. 

He muttered something she did not entirely hear. 

“Must get into training,” it sounded like. 

A moment later William came pelting up with news that 
the Mascot would arrive about noon the day after to- 
morrow. 

“Just in on the wireless.” 

“We'll have something to tell them, anyway,’ said 
Tommy with a laugh. 

For the next forty-eight hours great preparations were 
made against the return of the yacht. Everybody was 
involved doing something. Then on the morning of its 
expectation news came through that it would not reach the 
island before two or three o’clock. 

Kate was in despair. She had tuned herself up to embrace 
Joshua at noon precisely and further delay was almost 
more than her patience could endure. Throughout his 
absence she had been tormented with fears of ills that 
might have befallen him. 

“I won’t believe he’s all right till the yacht comes in,” 
she confessed. 

“But it’s absurd,” said Averil. ‘‘Of course he’s all right, 
and don’t forget he’ll be bringing letters from home.” 

Kate brightened perceptibly. 

“Aye, that’s so; and I’ll hear about how our Annie has 
fared.” 

“Your first granddaughter, isn’t it?’”’ Lydia asked. 
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‘Grandson, if you 
please.”’ 
Lydia laughed. ‘‘You 


seem very certain about it.’ 

She would have said more but that William’s bare big 
toe torpedoed her shin under the trestle table. 

“Our Annie knows what’s expected of her,”’ said Kate 
with proper dignity, and turned to upbraid Mary and 
Henry for being late. . 

Vernon was too excited to do more than pretend to eat. 
He made some excuse for slipping away. 

“Dropped my watch up there,” he said, ‘‘and I’m lost 
without it. The rest of you will be down when the boat 
comes ashore. Say I’ll be along directly in case I’m late.” 

He chose a path which led to the highest knoll in the 
island, where he sat upon a great wedge of rock and looked 
down over the tree tops and the palm tops at the lagoon 
below. There was in the scene a marvelous tranquillity, 
color and sound merging with each other in the making of 
what at once was picture and harmony. The smooth feel 
in the air, the vast blue rotunda of sea and sky, the brush 
of the surf on the beach, the warm drone of insects and 
wanton patches of scarlet flowers together melted and 
mingled into a single entity. A verse of Stevenson’s 
flashed half remembered, half forgotten across his mind: 


To make this earth our hermitage —— 


Then a line he could not remember and the final couplet: 


God’s bright and intricate device 
Of days and seasons doth suffice. 


But did it suffice, or was all this beauty no more than 
a background to the ugly facts of every day? 

Presently he saw the Mascot steam slowly into the 
lagoon, starting across the still surface two slants of golden 
ripples that stretched and widened until they lipped against 
the coral reefs on either side. Though he started to his 
feet, Vernon did not dare go down to meet the little boat 
which, with Mr. Isinglass and Joshua Morgan aboard, was 
being rowed to the landing place. He would have to choose 
a moment when the old man was alone to find out whether 
or no the registered letter had come. He lacked the cour- 
age to face a negative shake of the head before the rest of 
the company. 

A roar of welcome from William, reduced by distance to 
something less than the humming of a mosquito, came up 
to him. He saw hands stretched out to help Mr. Isinglass 
ashore—Mr. Isinglass in a black tail coat and white duck 
trousers and an absurd solar topee. He saw Joshua and his 
little fat wife lock and relock themselves in each other’s 
arms, and almost could hear their breathlessness and feel 
their emotions. Then one of the sailors heaved a bag 
ashore which William took possession of with a familiar 
postal-service touch. \ 

Surely this was the mail! Yes, for a seal was broken at 
the neck of the bag and presently a heap of tiny white 
specks like bits of confetti was spilled upon the rocks, 
sorted over and distributed. After that there were people 
sitting down and heads bending forward and white sails 
spread that were newspapers. He could see them talking, 
laughing, passing letters to one another or tossing them 
away. Those two so close together were the Morgans, 
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fighting over aslip of paper and bumping heads in e {er 
ness to read it together. Suddenly they leaped up siiul 
taneously, jubilantly. 

The white slip was fluttering on high and a huge (id 
land voice broadcast on so mighty a carrier wave of s in! 
that all the Pacific might have heard, “‘Twins! Du 
Annie—twins!”’ 

And all else was in abeyance until handshakes and } ck 
slappings and words of congratulation were exhaustec ini 
old Joshua had been carried off by Kate to celebrat th 
occasion with a bottle of Bass which she had been co ins 
in the creek against his return. 

From where Vernon sat it was like looking down or 
happiness through the wrong end of a telescope. Infir el) 
far away and small it was, immeasurably remote or 
himself. He waited until one by one the tiny figures ac 
drifted away—only Mr. Isinglass remained. Wher ‘he 
last had vanished behind the palms that sereened jhé 
shore, Mr. Isinglass scrambled to the top of a rock, nd 
standing erect he beckoned. Impossible to define » ial 
instinctive knowledge caused him to act thus. Three t ies 
he beckoned, then he climbed off the rock again, nd 
spreading out a colored handkerchief he put up is 
umbrella and sat down. 

Vernon waited nolonger. He took astraight line thr gh 
the trees and in three minutes he had reached the ris. 
Mr. Isinglass tilted back his umbrella and shot a gl ce 
at him. 

“So here you are,” he said. 
had left us.” 

“‘T wanted to find you alone.’’ Then, with overma 2!- 
ing impatience, ‘‘Have you got the letter?” 

“Letter?” 

“Yes, yes. asked you to call for aletter at MacAndre ’” 

Mr. Isinglass thought for a moment, then nodded. | 

“T remember perfectly; but I thought it was a ris 
tered package you di 

“Tt’s all the same.” y 

“Ts it? Hardly. A registered package might con in 
money.” 

“Tt would have contained money.” 

Very slowly Mr. Isinglass put down his umbrella nd 
poked the ferrule into the sand. 

“For heaven’s sake,’’ cried Vernon, ‘‘answer my 0 
tion!” 

Mr. Isinglass lifted his eyes: 

“Tn the name of honesty, Winslowe,” he deman 4, 
“what did you want with money?” } 

Vernon’s hands fell to his sides. “It hasn’t come.” 

“What did you want with money?” the old 1 
repeated. ‘‘You have been given faith, trust, love—vat 
better service could money bring you than these? We 
lowe, I talk to you now, not as to an angry man wth 
a grievance against the world, but as to an honest man \ 

a whole world of responsibility upon his shoulders. « pe 
problem of these people’s future is still unsolved and 8 
ask for money, and I ask—what for? Is it that you Wy 
leave the problem unsolved—find for yourself a wa; 
escape?”’ ik 
“No, no!” cried Vernon, and he was trembling. _ 
“Then for what other reason?” fo 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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Let Libby send you 


this com 


a 


es 
Calitornia 


Asparagus 


The realest toy grocery store you ever saw! 


pypOUr a foot and a half wide, over one 
foot tall, with shelves, a counter and 
12 toy Libby cans in actual colors. A 
store that will make any child dance with 
joy. A toy that teaches—in hours of fun. 


How to get it 


We will send this Libby Toy Grocery 
Store, postage prepaid, to any address in 
the U.S. for 25 cents in stamps and com- 


plete labels from twelve 16 oz. cans of A 


Libby’s Milk or 25 cents in stamps and com- 
plete labels from twenty-four 6 oz. cans. 


Don’t miss this unusual opportunity to 
get the Libby Toy Grocery Store while 
you are proving how inexpensively you 
can giveall your cooking greater richness 
and finer flavor with Libby’s Milk. Your 
grocer has Libby’s Milk, or can get it for 
' you easily. Send the labels and 25c to 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 505 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Thhoffer is void in Idaho, Nevada, Montana, North Dakota, Colorado, Oregon, Washington, Kansas, Indiana and Wisconsin 


plete toy store 


Remember way back when 
—you played store? Great 
fun, wasn’t it? Let your 
children have that fun, that 
training—with this finer toy 
grocery 


‘9 


1/, teaspoons of 
/ yp butter fat in 


every 16 ounce can 


eg 


Tell your grocer 
to send you 


Libby’s Milk 


The milk 
that 
good cooks 
use 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

“Why should I explain my acts to you—and say what 
I wanted the money for? If you care to think it was for 
myself, think it. My words won’t alter your opinion. I 
tried to raise five thousand on a reversion, and I’ve failed. 
I was fool enough to hope I could repay the capital these 
people intrusted to me, and I’ve failed. But I don’t fail 
alone, Isinglass. You dragooned me into this business, 
remember—backed up the lie I told, egged me on, made it 
possible. We go down together—you and I.”’ 

The face of Mr. Isinglass was shining. 

“T don’t believe we shall go down,” he said, and quoted 
at memory: ‘“‘‘There are some lies on which men mount 
as on bright wings toward heaven. There are some truths 
which bind men down to earth with leaden chains.’” 

He fumbled in his pocket and drew forth a registered 
package and held it out. 

“Yours. From the very first I’ve never doubted you, 
but in this I wanted to be very sure. Money sometimes—— 
But no, never with an honest man. You forgive me?” 

Vernon stood a while without a word. Suddenly he 
thrust the registered package back into the old man’s 
hand, saying, ‘‘Take it. Be my banker, Mr. Isinglass.”’ 

“‘Not this time,’”’ came the answer. 

For a moment it seemed Vernon might do anything— 
laugh—cry. He certainly felt very strange. His feet were 
light and something had ceased troubling inside his head. 

“But look here, I—look here, I ” he gasped. 

“There, hop along and 
read it by yourself,” said 
Mr. Isinglass. 


XLV 


LUTCHING the letter 

against his side, Vernon 
strode on and on. He would 
walk a mile—two miles— 
before seeing what it con- 
tained. Not from fear, but 
rather from gratitude, he 
delayed seizing the life line 
that had been thrown to 
him. He was like a traveler 
within sight of an inn who 
slows his speed to better his 
thirst. He made a wide de- 
tour of the camp, swept 
over the rising ground and 
came down into the tangled 
undergrowth on the far side. 
Thorns tore at his flesh and 
prickly vines trailed from 
his clothes; but they did not 
deter him; the quick physi- 
cal pain they inflicted 
spurred him on. He had no 
goal save the limit of his 
own patience. He had 
waited so long for this mo- 
ment that, now it was at 
hand, he postponed it. 

Presently the brush 
thinned to more open 
country, starred with flow- 
ers and bright with birds 
and butterflies. Through a 
natural avenue of trees he 
saw the thatched huts of 
some of the islanders. Chil- 
dren were playing before 
open doorways and old men 
were sitting in the sun. 
They were curious folk, 
these islanders, and Vernon 
knew if he were seen young 
and old would gambol up 
and amble up to have a look 
at him. Wherefore, as 
quietly as possible, he re- 
treated by the way he had 
come until at last in the 
shade and solitude of a tall 
umbrellalike tree he took 
the letter from his pocket 
and broke the seal. It was 
a long letter. It said: 

My inclination, when I got 
yours from Cadiz, was to take 
no notice. I had cut adrift 
from you that day at your flat. 
It took some doing, because 
in old days we were friends and 
that kind of friendship sticks. 
Here’s what’s happened then: 
I put your letter out of my 
head. You wouldn’t be advised 
or discouraged before the thing 
began, so I saw no reason why 
you shouldn’t stew in your 
own juice. I let three months 
go, then I knocked up against 
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a fellow who gave me a few facts about the way you'd been 
treated by what he called the bunch at home. He didn’t tell the 
story sympathetically, but as though it were rather a sound joke 
which reflected glory on the chaps who separated you from your 
cash. ¢ 

Somehow that fellow made me angry—unreasoningly angry — 
and I hit him. It happened in my own club and he was my 
visitor, and as you can guess there was a devil of a row about it. 
That episode set me thinking that, if an outsider could lose his 
temper plus his sense of what not to do in his own club, for no 
better cause than a tone of voice, the treatment you met with 
might have supplied some excuse for going off the deep end and 
running amuck. ’T any rate I dug out your letter and pushed 
round to see what could be done about it. 

What I found out must be stale news to you by now, as I 
imagine old Fletcher Winslowe’s lawyers will have cabled you 
that he died a few days after you left England. Apparently his 
rejuvenation was a washout, for when I dropped round to look 
up the old boy I found he had been under the greensward at 
Finchley for about ten weeks. A few days later I fell in with a 
crony of his who said you were his sole legatee and would collect 
between twenty-five and thirty thousand pounds when every- 
thing was cleaned up. I can’t tell you, old chap, how glad I was, 
since it gave you the chance you were looking for—a way of 
clearing up decently. Knowing what an age these lawyer blokes 
take proving wills, I’m whacking up our old friendship with a 
loan of five hundred in case there’s a temporary shortage. 

I’m sorry I blackguarded you that morning, but I liked you 
more than a little and, if it comes to that, I still do. It’s queer, 
but I can’t help believing there is a treasure in that island if only 
you could find it. 

Well, the very best to you. Tell me when you're back. 

RALPH. 


He read the letter four times, then threw himself face 
down in the grass and the troubled thoughts filtered out of 


On the Last Journey of All He Bore Upon His Back an Old Box Strapped With Brass, Beneath the 
Weight of Which His Knees Bent Almost to the Ground 
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him into the warm earth currents and relief filled the 
empty spaces they had left behind. For half an hour he 
lay there utterly relaxed, dimly conscious of fate’s gener- 
osity and of nothing else; and while he lay, without a con- 
scious effort, his plans for the future developed and' 
ordered themselves and fell into appointed slots in his mind, 

It was all beautifully clear when he rolled over and sat 
up, hugging his knees and staring out before him—marvel- 
ously clear. They had come to the island and had found 
the treasure. Yes, and it was old Roger Winslowe’s treas-| 
ure, too—or at least the remnant of it—which had passed 
down from generation to generation and had come to the 
hands of the last of the line in a lonely islet of the very seas 
where the treasure had been harvested. There was not a 
flaw in the argument; it was so simple as to solve itself, 
The old treasure was theirs to divide—the same treasure, 
save that the currency had changed and the doubloons and 
golden moidores had, with the passing of time, been 
rehatched into Bank of England notes. 

He did not stop to ask himself how the money should be 
split up; he only knew that he wanted none of it. He did 
not regard the inheritance as personal property. It 
belonged away from him, and there was not a thought of 
charity in his mind as he accepted this fact. What must 
be done was so perfectly obvious; the only thing that was 
not obvious was the method of doing it. His reward lay in 
relief—unspeakable relief and gratitude. By the grace of 
circumstance the chance had been given to him to expunge 
some ugly scratches from a 
slate and start clean. 

With glorious and over. 
whelming force came th¢ 
thought of what, witl 
Averil’s help, might bi 
mapped upon that slate fo 
his future and hers. Hi 
must get to her at once, tel 
her everything, enlist he 
aid and —— It seemed ter 
rible that she was an hour’ 
walk away. He wanted he 
beside him that very instant 
He wanted—but the detai 
of his wants was lost in th 
knowledge that the need fo 
restraint, which in the pas 
had governed his dealing 
with her, had vanished. H: 
could go to her now as | 
schoolboy to his chum, witl 
marvelous news and mar 
velous hours of comradeshij 
for the telling of it. 

They must get away b: 
themselves somewhere- 
somewhere absolutely alone 
Then he thought of th 
yacht’s dinghy and the grea 
open sea. There must b 
nothing ordinary, nothin; 
casual or everyday abou 
their meeting. This was ti 
be an hour that one da; 
should be a memory. H 
jumped to his feet an 
started briskly down th 
hill. The village childrei 
ran out to meet him. The: 
had flowers in their hair ani 
their little faces were flowe! 
ing with smiles. From th 
doorway of his hut Kaiful’ 
called a greeting and Kai 
fulu’s young wife droppe\ 
her eyes and fingered a littl 
necklace of seed pearls a 
her throat. A slant of sun 
light shining on the pear! 
started a thought in Vel 
non’s head. He passed by 
stopped and came back. 
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B. THE happiest chance, 
Vernon found Aver) 

alone. She was sitting on | 

rock within a hundred pace 
from where the dinghy wa 
moored. It seemed she mus, 
have known he would see 

her there, for as he af 
proached she looked up wit _ 
a welcoming smile—a smil 
which turned to puzzle 
amazement at the extré 

ordinary change in hin ~ 
Never before had she see 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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ECAUSE of its known leader- 
ship, the Cadillac has been 
purchased with greater confidence 
than almost any other automobile. 


People have bought this car much 
as they would buy Government 
Bonds—with unquestioning trust 
in its value and dependability. 


In many instances, they have even 
dispensed with demonstration 
rides, taking the position that the 
Cadillac has been demonstrated 
and that its very name denotes 
its quality. 


Naturally, the New V-63 has been 
purchased in this same manner— 
with the same implicit confidence 
in Cadillac performance based on 
its reputation. 


But almost immediately, the New 
V-63 owner discovers this strik- 
ing truth—that fine and efficient 
as have been past Cadillac types, 
and enviable as has been their 
reputation, they nevertheless 


afforded him no adequate crite 
rion of the quality of this new car. 


The New V-63 simply cannot 
be compared with previous 
Cadillacs—splendid as was their 
performance— 


And certainly not with any other 
automobile, either foreign or 
American. 


The New V-63 is extraordi- 
narily different—must be judged by 
new standards—higher than have 
ever before been associated with 
a motor car. 


This difference is in vital phases of 
performance. It is due chiefly to 
Cadillac’s new harmonized and bal- 
anced go” V-Type eight cylinder 
engine, and can be realized only by 
riding in the car. 


Consequently, even though you 
have taken for granted the sur- 
passing quality of Cadillac per- 
formance—Drive the New V-63. 


GCADILEAC MOTOR VCAR (GOMPAN Ye" DED ROIS Mel CHI GAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

him swing along so gayly, planting his feet upon the ground 
as though he owned it. He broke into a run as he saw her, 
came up and stopped breathlessly. His face was glowing 
with pleasure and excitement. All trace of those troubled 
lines at his eyes and mouth had vanished. She stared at 
him as at another man—a younger, better man; a man 
whom for long months she had searched for in vain. 

Her question, ‘“Something’s happened?” sounded 
terribly banal. 

He nodded vigorously. 

“Yes, beyond belief.”’ 

“T’m so glad.” 

*‘T’ve looked for you everywhere. It’s shot me up in the 
air, this thing—winded me. Let’s get away by ourselves.”’ 

“You want to tell me?” 

“Oh, Lord!” he replied. 

It was the youngest thing he had ever said to her—one of 
those revealing things. She rose and stood by his side. 

“I’m ready.” 

He pointed at the lagoon. 

“The dinghy’s down there. Let’s 7 

“All right.”’ 

The fat little dinghy bobbed out into the lagoon, bounc- 
ing over the waves that warped its surface by the rift in the 
coral reefs. The sea beyond was brushed by a steady 
breeze. Vernon socketed the mast, spread a small brig sail, 
and taking the sheet in his hand sat beside her. Even then 
they did not speak. On and on they sailed, with slaps of 
water clopping against the gunwale. The slant of the wind 
tilting the boat more and more as they passed out of the 
shelter of the island brought them closer together. 

Then his bare arm, resting on the tiller bar, touched hers 
and she said, ‘‘Tell me.” 

From his breeches pocket he took Ralph’s letter, and 
turning to the middle page pointed to the passage which 
told of his inheritance. 

“Read that.” 

She read it slowly, then, without lifting her head, ‘‘ Yes. 
Well?” 

“Don’t you see what it means to me? Don’t you realize 
the amazing mercy of it?” 

“To you?” she repeated, still looking away. 

“Yes. Averil, haven’t you grasped it? It’s a way out. 
Averil, aren’t you glad?” 

In his enthusiasm he gripped her hand. She drew it 
away sharply and faced him. 

“No. Why should I be glad? You say there’s something 
wonderful you want to tell me, and it boils down to a bit of 

noney—the same as last time; it was money then. A way 
out, you say—yes, it’s a way out for you, I suppose— 
a money way. Oh, it seems to me that you can only be mis- 
erable and only be glad for money’s sake!” 

He was looking at her stonily. Far away on the horizon 
a black whorl of cloud, the shape of a sandglass, spun 
upward into the sky. The sail flopped as the wind emptied 
out of it; the boat ran forward a few yards, steadied and lay 
motionless in a treacly calm. 

“T’m sorry. Perhaps it’s unjust to say that, but money 
and no more than money seems such a wretched thing to 
share. I’m glad that you will be able to—to get yourself 
out safely.” 

The fault was his. It had seemed so obvious the money 
was not intended for him—too obvious to abuse her 
intuition by saying so. He had assumed she would have 
thought the best of him; but instead—well, she had justice 
in thinking the worst. Love may be blind; not so intelli- 
gence, The magic hour he had planned was not for him; the 
joy they might have shared was shattered by misunder- 
standing. There was nothing to be said. He got to his feet, 
lowered the sail, unshipped the mast, and taking the oars 
brought the dinghy round toward the shore with powerful 
strokes. The storm cloud in the east had risen higher and 
was swelling visibly. Huge and menacing, it swept toward 
them, a giant in copper armor and a purple cloak. 

Vernon had not seen it, had not noticed how the sunlight 
winced at its approach. Her words had dulled all but his 
personal senses. He was terribly, bitterly wounded. Impo- 
tent anger checked the impulse to put himself right with 
her—anger and a hard pride which drew the blood from his 
face and set it in the mold of a man who is suddenly ill. 
With a queer recognition of a quality of pain that some- 
times comes to a man, he remembered an incident of many 
years before when, as a small boy at a prep school, he had 
been accused of and caned for a fault he had not com- 
mitted. The same old hard pride had kept him silent under 
the cane. He had denied the offense and had suffered the 
more severely on that account. That was bad enough, but 
what was worse was the rankling impotence of being up 
against something too big for his strength to compass. He 
would have given anything to have been able to row with 
his back to Averil while the pattern of these thoughts was 
revealed in the twitching of muscles at the corners of his 
mouth and the dull red of his temples. He knew her eyes 
were upon him, weighing up his misery or even perhaps 
rejoicirg in what she must have felt was the justice of it. 

The silence was so complete that all the little noises—the 
dipping of oars, the clucking of water along the gunwale— 
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sounded big. She had not taken her eyes from his face since 
he began to row. She watched him, perplexed, wondering 
and slowly enlightened. She would have spoken then were 
it not that her sudden failure in intuition had ungoverned 
her power to say the right thing. 

Then suddenly, ‘“‘Oh, I’m so ashamed!”’ she cried. 

He looked up to see her filmed with thin gold from the 
melting sunlight, luminous against a great wall of banked-up 
clouds. 

“No, don’t speak. Let me show I’ve some understand- 
ing. That money—it wasn’t for you; you never thought 
of it for yourself; you were going to give it all up. It was 
for those others—treasure you’d found for them.” 

All he could do was nod. But the illness had gone out of 
his face. He was still red, but not with anger—a kind of 
abashed red. He looked like a schoolboy, awkward at 
having been apprehended in an act of unlooked-for gener- 
osity, fearful of praise, yet glowing at the thought of having 
well earned it. 

She put out her hands, and he had to get rid of the oars 
to take them, and laughed at his clumsiness in doing so. 

““Can you ever forgive me?” she pleaded. 

“Forgive? It was my fault,” he said. “I ——”’’ But he 
didn’t want to talk about that. There were better things. 
“T spent a bit of the money—only a bit—I just had to. 
Don’t know if it was wrong—didn’t stop to think. It’s in 
the pocket of the jacket you’re sitting on—the right 
pocket—or left, perhaps. Um-m—in that little wooden box. 
It’s for you. Chuck ’em away if you’d rather. You see, 
I shan’t touch another penny but this. Averil, it’s been 
terrible loving you as I have and never saying so.” 

The little necklace of island pearls trickled through her 
fingers, hanging from the ‘last and shining simply against 
the angry threat of the sky. 

“For me?” 

He nodded. 

“T stole them for you, I suppose; .but somehow I can’t 
make myself mind.” 

Neither, it seemed, could she, for she lowered her head 
for him to fasten the clasp. Then they looked at each other, 
breathed—and he said, ‘‘The future’s safe now.” 

Up above them two huge masses of clouds met and bat- 
tled for the highroad of the air—regiments of storm troops 
that frothed and writhed in spinning whirls of black and 
white. . 

“ Averil,’”’ he said, “I want to kiss you more than any- 
thing else in the world; but until I can come and say it’s all 
splendidly over—it’s all—— Oh, you know what I’m driv- 
ing at.” 

“T know what you’re driving at,’’ she answered. 

He threw up his head and stretched out his arms. 

“T’m a boy again!”’ he cried. 

Then the rain fell—straight, gray, obliterating. Then a 
roar of wind whipping the sea to white spume and flatten- 
ing it as with a mighty iron. Then great jags of lightning 
cracking in the air like pistol shots and the split and rumble 
and roar of the thunder. 

XLVII 

UFFING from the exertion of the climb, Mr. Isinglass 

reached the spot where Vernon had looked down on the 
arrival of the Mascot. It was the first time he had ventured 
so far inland, and the heat that preluded the storm, plus 
the steep ascent, exhausted him. He sat down ona patch of 
grass and slowly recovered his breath before attempting to 
inspect his surroundings. 

The first thing he noticed was the dinghy—a tiny white 
speck in the open sea; the second was the vanguard of the 
storm, and the third the huge wedge of rock upon which 
Vernon had been sitting. He examined these three objects 
in turn. 

At the first he remarked, ‘‘ Well, well.’’ At the second, 
“Hullo,” and at the third he whistled. Indeed, the third 
interested him so much that he continued to look at it and 
continued whistling as he looked. The rock lay at a slant; 
the wide butt of the wedge was flush with a circular bed; 
but there was, however, a pointed end which was clear of 
the ground by two or three feet. Mr. Isinglass got up and 
walked round it twice. The result convinced him that the 
position of the rock was perfectly normal, that it had 
neither been moved to its present position, nor at any other 
time could have been standing vertically. This was proved 
by the fact that the bed upon which it lay was integral with 
the rock itself. 

It was true the rock had practically no resemblance to a 
needle, but there was this virtue in his discovery: It was 
situated in a prominent part of the island; it possessed a 
point; and the point, in the slanting rays of the afternoon 
sun, cast a substantial shadow. Mathematics was never a 
strong suit with Mr. Isinglass. He succeeded, however, in 
making a rough guess where the point of the shadow would 
fall at noontide, and having done so marked the place with 
a bread pill pressed into the rough surface of the bed rock. 
Having no compass, he took out his watch and laid it over 
the bread pill. Years before someone had shown him how 
to find the points of the compass through the agency of 
sun and time. Although Mr. Isinglass could never accom- 
plish this feat without considerable difficulty, it was one of 
which he was inordinately proud. Having collected his 
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thoughts, he set to work, and ten minutes later was 
fied that he had succeeded in locating the north. As ay 
actual matter of fact, he had missed his reckoning by 
several degrees. ‘” 

Laying a twig on the ground to act as a finger post fo 
future operation, he produced a penknife which boasted, 0; 
one of its metal sides, a four-inch rule. | 

“Now,” said he, “‘a pace is thirty inches, and the ma) 
said fifteen paces due north, three west and under. Let’ 
see where that will bring us.”’ 

Accordingly, he cut a cane, measured and marked thirt) 
inches upon it and cut it again to that exact length. Whil 
so doing he became aware of the rapid approach of th 
storm. | 

“Bless me, I must hurry or I shall lose the sun.” 

With all dispatch he busied himself measuring up th 
fifteen paces to the north. He needed the sun’s rays t. 
help him find the west. It had not occurred to him that thi| 
could be achieved by taking an angle of forty-five degree 
from the line he had drawn to the north. Persons wh 
occupy their minds with the affairs of men and women ar 
often incorrigibly stupid in the simplest mathematics | 
problem. Brave as a lion in face of human emergency, Mi 
Isinglass could not approach the thought of long divisio) 
without trembling. His attempt to find the west si 


storm put out the sun’s eye was a pathetic example o 
earnest but inaccurate endeavor. The only relief to aj| 
otherwise painful situation lay in his complete assuranc’ 
that, although hurried, he had not allowed himself to b 
misled. The three paces took him to the edge of a five-foc 
drop at the bottom of which was a disorder of ferns an) 
rocks. 

With great agility and nosmall personal risk hescramble_ 
down and was delighted to find that the earth beneath w: 
soft and friable. 

“Tt’s a gift,” he remarked as he dug his fingers into tl 
soil. “It’s a gift. All I have to do is invent some nonsen:| 
about that Needle Rock and the trick’s done.” 

He was laughing and chuckling when the first blast : 
wind and deluge of rain smote him. 

“God bless me!’’ he cried with sudden memory. ‘‘No 
I wonder who was in that dinghy. God bless me! We don’ 
want a tragedy at this stage.” 

Heedless of angry elements and the infirmities of age, || 
made for the beach at arun. As he came through the fin) 
fringe of palms he saw William Carpenter and Tomm) 
Gates racing up the coral reef, their drenched shirts fla | 
tened against them by the wind. Seeing the old man the | 
stopped, and coming back seized him by the arms and bo) 
him along between them. | 

“They’re in the dinghy— Winslowe and Miss Chester! | 
gasped William. ‘‘Out there they are! Hidden by the rai 
but the lightning—there!”’ 

As he spoke there was a blinding flash and by its ligt | 
they saw the dinghy bucketing shoreward in the trough «| 
the waves beyond the line of creaming surf. 

Vernon and Averil were huddled together in the =| 
The wind, which at the beginning of the storm had blow 
indifferently from any quarter, was now roaring down th: 
island from the nor’east. To row in such a gale was imp 
sible, and, taking a chance, Vernon had hoisted the litt], 
jib sail. Even with so small a surface of canvas the dingh | 
was lying over at an acute angle and cutting a swath (| 
water as she leaped along. 

“They’re done for!”’ cried William. ‘‘They’ll never fin 
the opening in this gale!” 

He released his hold upon Mr. Isinglass and, tearing 0: 
his shirt as he ran, raced up the coral reef to the gay 
Whipped by the wind’s fury, the surf had spread across it- 
leaping, churning breakers that re-formed into waves 4 
they entered the lagoon and swept over its surface in yas] 
diminishing corrugations. } 

“Here, here!” roared William, his arms above his hea 
and the shirt flying. 7 

Impossible to say whether they heard or saw, but as th 
dinghy came level with the mouth of the lagoon Verno 
put his helm hard down. What followed was terrible for th 
watchers. The tiny boat straightened up, then heeled ove 
nearly flat upon the water. They saw Vernon seize Aver 
and throw their mutual weight backward. It was a forlor 
hope, but luck was with them, and, half full of water, th 
dinghy righted herself, was snatched at by the wind, an 
came leaping over the triple bars of surf into the relativ 
calm of the lagoon. 

William could stand no more. With a wild halloo h 
went into the sea headfirst and in a dozen mighty stroke 
had gripped the dinghy’s gunwale. Presumably he imag 
ined he would find its occupants too exhausted and help 
less to bring the boat ashore. we. 

What he saw gave him the greatest surprise of his life 
The man and the girl were looking at each other with face 
which glowed with happiness and content. What he hear 
seemed to have no conceivable relation to the orded 
through which they had passed. 

Vernon was saying, “I love you—I love you—I lov 
you.” ’ 

“D’you want any help!” gasped William. 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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The Phaeton 
$1395 f. o. b. Detroit; tax extra 


Chrysler Six Engineering Gives 
esults Previously Unknown 


The nation-wide acclaim with which the 
Chrysler is heralded is due to the quick appre- 
ciation of a motor wise public that here, at 
last, is a car which is a marked departure from 
all earlier practice and performance. 


With rigid exactness, Chrysler engineers have 
adhered to the soundest principles of design, 
yet they have applied these principles in new 
ways which result in an advance over 
previous construction as great as the im- 
provement of the modern lin-o-type over 
the primitive type methods of Gutenberg. 


In distinctive appearance, in performance 
ability, in economy of operation, in fine 
standards of manufacture, in roadability, in 
driving convenience, in supreme quality, 
motor car experts give the Chrysler Six a 
place apart. 


For the Chrysler is more than a great engi- 
neering feat —it is, literally, the culmination 
of all past engineering experience; it is an 
evolution from previous practice as impor- 
tant as the evolution from Watt’s first crude 
engine to the great steam turbine of today. 


‘hus, through the scientific application of 
termo dynamics and a new perfection of 
{is distribution and utilization, the Chrysler 
tree-inch motor is made to yield 68 brake- 
tst horse power. 


] has a high-gear speed range from 2 to 
cer 70 miles an hour, combined with gaso- 
lie economy safely over 20 miles per gallon. 


4 7-bearing crankshaft heavy enough for a 
tro-ton car, fully machined and perfectly 
tlanced, combines with scientifically designed 
ad balanced reciprocating parts to produce 
vorationless power at all speeds. The Chry- 
s‘r Six has, literally, no “period.” 


Secial combustion chambers burn all the gas, 
€minating the usual gumming of pistons and 
vives, and positively preventing spark knocks. 


‘The scientifically designed carburetor and 
Cirysler air-cleaner, which permits only clean 


air to enter the motor, assures unheard-of 
power, pull and acceleration. 


Freedom from the usual motor troubles is 
guaranteed by the Chrysler oil-filter. All of 
the oil in the crankcase is cleansed and purified 
every 25 miles of driving. As a result, the 
Chrysler is both perfectly lubricated and 
extraordinarily economical in oil consumption. 


The new Chrome-Molybdenum tubular front 
axle and Chrysler pivotal steering, with ball 
thrust bearings on the king pins, make the 
Chrysler as easy to handle at speeds of 60 to 
65 as at 30 to 35. Complete confidence at 


all speeds results from the perfect control of 
peewee Leak teed hydraulic four wheel 
rakes. 


The Chrysler Six is 160 inches over all length. 
It readily adapts itself to an ordinary city 
parking space. 


Yet so scientifically have its proportions been 
utilized that it is generously roomy for five 
large adults. 


With a touring car weight of 2705 pounds, 
ready for the road, the Chrysler rides more 
comfortably and solidly than other cars of 
twice its weight. 


Such riding comfort results from perfect dis- 
tribution of weight, lower center of gravity 
than ever before achieved, a new degree of 
spring balance and a new and scientific spring 
mounting. 


Chrysler springs are close to the hubs and 
parallel to the wheels. Sidesway and road 
weaving are eliminated. 


Only by personal experience can you com- 
prehend the radical difference between the 
Chrysler Six and earlier motor car practice. 
Don’t fail to put Chrysler quality and perform- 
ance to a thorough test. 


The Touring Car, $1335; The Phaeton, $1395; The Roadster, $1525;The Sedan, $1625; 
The Brougham, $1795; The Imperial, $1895. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit; tax extra. 


) CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


— eChrysler 


Pronounced as though spelled. Cry-sler 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 


thing unnatural, that prisoners newly released from 
a long confinement seem rather bewildered than 
However 


I: HAS been often remarked, as if it were some- 


exhilarated by their return to freedom. 
they may have 
chafed or raged 
against the cruel 
monotony of the 
prison routine, the 
strict restraint of 
stone walls and 
iron bars and the 
unblinking espio- 
nage of vigilant 
jailers, however 
passionately they 
may have longed 
for liberty, the ac- 
tuality of their 
sudden enlarge- 
ment affects them 
with no rapturous 
ecstasy; they utter 
no shouts of joy, 
they indulge in no 
capers or double 
shuffles of delight, 
nor are their faces 
uplifted and their 
arms upthrown in 
pious gratitude to 
the smiling heav- 
ens. On the 
authority of a vet- 
eran warder of the 
outer gate, “‘ They 
act sorta dumb; 
kinda ’sif they 
didn’t know where 
they was at—even 
when there’s 
friends to meet 
7em.”’ 

Stupefied! Gaz- 
ing with vacant 
eyes on a world 
that was not the 
world they knew; 
a world that had 
advanced and 
changed while 
they were held in- 
sensible of its prog- 
ress and strange to 
its mutations, 
which, impercepti- 
ble day by day, yet 
in the sum of days 
had become at 
once and shockingly apparent! Pale ghosts expelled from 
an accustomed Hades, half blinded by the glorious light 
and almost incapable of exercising a nearly atrophied 
volition! Bewildered? Of course! If you lay life down 
and go away you can hardly expect to return after a long 
absence and take it up where you left it. Problems of 
adaptation and contact confront you. Where shall you 
go? Whom see? 

Bobby Peters had something of this just-out feeling 
when he stood outside the office building that housed 
Riley & Kemp, where he had been doing quite a stretch. 
He gazed blankly on the passing crowd. Each individual 
in the hurrying hundreds had some sort of purpose in his 
motion—some objective. The street cars had their destina- 
tions, the chauffeurs and drivers of the endless streams of 
vehicles knew where they were going and what they were 
going to do. 

They had their plans more or less formulated, every one 
of them, while he, Bobby, had no plan whatever and was 
altogether uncertain which direction to take. 

He might go due east and jump into the lake. 

That was merely a momentary thought. It presented 
itself, but was not seriously entertained. No reason why a 
newly liberated young man with the world before him 
should do anything so absurd. Still, if he wanted to do it, 
he had no conflicting engagements of either a business or a 
social nature. His brain could say to his legs, ‘‘ Legs, carry 
me to the municipal pier,’ and his legs would obey the 
order, owning no other authority than the brain, as his 
brain owned no master but him, Bobby, who now by a 
swift succession of circumstances could do exactly as he 
darned pleased, bossed by nobody. 

All the world before him! 
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“Bobby!’? Bobby Opened His Eyes and Hastily Averted Them 


But the trouble was that it was a new world, a closed 
oyster of a world that had to be pried open by a purposeful 
sword. Supine, he was out of it. Where to go? Whom to 
see? 

Here he was, staggering in a vicious circle. Well, get a 
move on! Don’t block the sidewalk! Back to the hotel 
and formulate, and after that exult. 

Legs, to the hotel! ‘ 


Beneath his feet words burrowed, like a mole i’ the 
ground, but lightning-swift. They sped from an agitated 
old man in the ninth story of the building on which Bobby 
had just turned his back; and on the instant they were an- 
swered by a sad-faced young man sitting at a desk half a 


mile away. 
“Twant Mr. Coleman. Mr. Coleman,Isaid.... 
Why in Heaven help me! C-o-l-e ——” 


“Be calm. This is Mr. Coleman.” | 

“Oh, that you, Owen? Why the devil do you people go 
to a deaf asylum for your switchboard operators? Tell that 
girl of yours Eh?” 

“Who is telling me to tell her, do you mind telling me?” 

“Riley speaking.” 

“Ts that Mr. Riley they speak of so highly?” 

“You’d have no reason to doubt it if I were in hand’s 
reach of you, you spindling jackanapes! But listen to me, 
Owen. I’ve no time for foolishness and no mind for it. 
Where’s that father-in-law of yours? I’ve called the house 
and I’ve called the office, and he’s neither place.” 

“Have you tried elsewhere?’ Because I think he’s most 
likely there,” Owen drawled. ‘‘On the other hand, he may 
be on his way. In any event, he’ll be eating lunch with me 
at Walter’s in—yes, from forty-five to sixty-five minutes 
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from now; so if you will make one of the gay litt 
party fy 

“T don’t believe I will. I’ll tell you, and let yo 
break the news to him. It’s about that cub | 


hist oe .. ave 
Bobby, confour 
him! He’s ju; 


tendered his resi 
nation, to tal 
place instantly 
not soone} 
wrecked my offi: 
furniture, abusé 
me somethin 
cruel and sham 
ful, and put me 
bodily fear an 
terror; and befo 
I could get at hi 
to wring his ne 
he’s out and awa’ 
; Yes, qui 
unprovoked. . . 
I had said a fe 
words to him o 
of kindness and{ 
his own good — 
Eh? Yi 
TL know. Gt 
Dick Peters th, 
I’d hold off for, 
while longer, b; 
there were unfol- 
seen develo- 
ments, and this ; 
what I want y\ 
to tell Dick: Yi 
tell him that I ws 
with Mrs. Riley ; 
a tea room i 
Michigan Aven? 
last Friday afti- 
noon—a thing Ii 
offering no exci? 
for, only that. 
was dragged the. 
Well, I was the) 
annyway; and) 
was Dick’s b; 
Bobby, you t; 
Dick. Yes, hi 
comes me you; 
gentleman, bold; 
a brass brickb, 
whobuthim? A| 
with a disgrace | 
painted Jez- 
bel—— Eh?. . 
Oh, you’ve s€: 
her, have you? And pray what did you think of h, 
and Well, never mind. The point is I kept s! 
and said nothing. Short of collaring him and shouti; 
into his ear, I doubt if I’d attracted hig attention, an1- 
way. But I kept still. Then this morning he doesn’t sh 
up, and Kemp, my partner, gives me an earful about h! 
and some carryings-on on Saturday that Kemp did: 
fancy. And on top of it, here comes Mr. Bobby march’: 
in with a black. eye, a skinned cheek and a to-hell-wid:? 
swagger, and I’ll not deny that I remonstrated with hin > 
out of kindness. For I’ve a liking for the lad, not menti- 
ing Dick, and I’m distressed, Owen, and I’d not 1? 
Dick to think I’d broke me word. You tell him I’m will: 
to forget this morning’s doings if you can get hold of tli 
young fool and make him see where this scarlet = 
“Righto!’”’ Owen broke in cheerfully. ‘Mighty kino! 
you, Mr. Riley, and I’ll square you with my papa-in-l . 
But as to this lady, you’ve got her wrong. She’s pecul’ 
and has lived much abroad, but she’s a most worthy wom » 
and I understand she was very kind to Bobby when he v5 


‘a kid. He’s devoted to her and all that, but—but we'll t 


that rest and let everything rest until we can see you. J 
let things lay a day or two, will you? Fine! ( 
Yes, the matter shall receive our best and immediate ~ 
tention.” 

Owen hung up and at once returned to the papers on 8 
desk. He was a very busy man now, Owen; no busier tha 
he had always been, perhaps, but with an increased senst 
responsibility since the time-honored Anson & Jasper I 
become Anson, Jasper & Coleman. Rubber stamps ber 
ing the new firm name were already being used by the - 
tablishment; the new stationery, already ordered, WO 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Above is shown pattern No, 530. In 
the 6 x 9-foot size it costs only $9.00 


Don’t Fail to Look 
for this Gold Seal! 


Every guaranteed Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug carries 
the Gold Seal pledge of “Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Your Money Back,” That pledge in itself proves 
that Congoleum Rugs have the quality to back up 
such a promise. The Gold Seal shown above (printed 
in dark green on a gold background) is pasted on 
the face of every guaranteed Go/d-Seal Congoleum 
Rug and on every few yards of guaranteed Gold-Seal 
Congoleum By-the-Yard. It is your protection 
against substitutes. Look for it when you buy! 
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**Oh, don’t apologize. A little mud 
and water can’t hurt this rug!’’ 


Let his umbrella drip! It doesn’t matter. For this 
hall is covered with a Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug! 
Water and mud cannot penetrate its smooth, durable, 
seamless surface. A few easy strokes of a damp mop 
will take up all the dirt in a jiffy. 


Besides being practical, what warmth of color this rug 
lends the hall. How well the pattern harmonizes with the 
woodwork and colonial staircase. And Congoleum designs 
come in a host of other motifs just as attractive as this 
one—elaborate Oriental, dainty floral, neat tile-effects 
—patterns suited to every room in the house. 


These modern rugs can be relied on always to lie flat 
without tacks, cement or any other kind of fastening. And 
they’re remarkably inexpensive. 


Note the Very Low Prices 


6 feetx 9 feet $ 9.00 


7% feetx 9 feet 11.25 only in the five large sizes. « 
9 feetx 9 feet 13.50 3 ‘feetx3 feet 1.40 


The smaller rugs are made 3 x 
9 feet x 10% feet WT) in other designs to harmonize 3 feet x 4% feet 1.95 
9 feetx12 feet 18.00 with it. 3 feetx6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted. 


The rug illustrated is made 


1% feetx3 feet $ .60 


ConGcoLEuM CompANy 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta 
Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
CONGOLEUM COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd....... Montreal 
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soon inform the world of his elevation; the engravers were 
even now pushing busy burins over enduring brass for new 
doorplates. Anson’& Jasper were not doing the thing by 
halves, but square thirds, like the square people they were; 
and a man owed their business—and his own—undivided 
attention during business hours. Family matters must 
wait. 

Nevertheless, and doggedly as he might try to do his 
duty, Owen was obliged to admit that this matter of Bobby 
had to encroach on sugar broking; and eventually he 
pushed his work from him, and leaning back in his chair, 
did some prolonged private meditating. Then, after look- 
ing at his watch, he summoned a clerk, gave him some 
directions and hurried off to keep his luncheon engagement 
with Mr. Richard Peters. 

While these two were lunching and discussing what Mr. 
Riley had referred to as an unforeseen development, Bobby 
Peters, in the privacy and relative quiet of his hotel bed- 
room, was formulating, or rather trying to get his chaotic 
recollections into such order as to make formulation possi- 
ble. The great trouble was that the only development that 
commanded his continual attention was the one under his 
left eye. He was trying to reduce that by the application 
of successive lumps of ice from the big pitcher that the bell 
boy had brought up at his request. Lying on the bed in his 
shirt sleeves, with a protective towel around his neck and 
another towel inclosing the ice lump, it must be admitted 
that he was not a heroic 
figure or a tragic figure or 
a romantic figure; but trag- 
edy is not at all particular 
about its stage setting. 
Marat must have looked 
rather ridiculous in his bath. 

The truth is that the 
young man’s fragmentary 
thoughts really bordered on 
the tragic. They were frag- 
mentary because, however 
earnestly he strove to bring 
them to bear in orderly 
fashion upon the problem 
most immediately confront- 
ing him, they were continu- 
ally shattered and dispersed 
by—Cathy. They were 
tragic in as much as they 
concerned the imminent 
parting from his parents. 
That was going to be a 
hard thing if he faced the 
music—as he would have 
to. Of course he might 
leave town—temporarily — 
and write to them. They 
would be no less shocked 
by his determination, no 
less grieved; but he would 
be spared the pain of wit- 
nessing their grief, of listen- 
ing to vain entreaties and 
replying to futile argument 
and remonstrances. The 
thing had to be done, so 
why not —— 

Cathy again! Cathy had 
said distinctly—Cathy had 
nothing to do with it. She 
was out of his life, and by 
her own act. She 

Father! He knew his 
father. He would probably 
laugh, as he had laughed 
when he was told about 
Cathy. Father, finding that 
this was no joke, would get 
grim and sarcastic; then he 
would get into one of his 
purple, apoplecticrages and 
bellow things that, father 
or nofather,no fellow would 
take. He wouldn’t under- 
stand. He and old Riley 
were as thick as thieves, 
and then father had taken 
quite a notion to Cathy 
since that night when she, 
blushing, smiling, trem- 
bling —— 

Father—father would be 
hard to face and talk to; 
but mother! She would 
ery. Sure! And she would 
coax and plead with all the 
endearments known to fool- 
ish mothers of sons. He 
would have to endure her 


passion of weeping, to steel himself to the heartbreak in 
her voice, to loosen her clinging arms and break from her 
embrace. . 

“Oh, Bobby! Bobby!” And “Bobby darling, have 
you thought of Cathy? How will you 

Yes, he could write; but somehow it seemed sort of 
piking business—like throwing a half brick through a 
window and beating it. Notsporting. Might as well ring 
aman up on the phone to call hima liar. That would save 
unpleasantness, too, except for the man; but it wasn’t 
done. If you’ve got anything unpleasant to say, say it by 
word of mouth, eye to eye 

Another lump of ice for the eye. 

A liar! Cathy had called him a liar! Well, she was 
jealous—jealous and vain—and then this guy Burke had 
come along. It didn’t matter. All over! Curtain! 
Fin-ee! Forget it! 

No, he wouldn’t write. He would explain that he had to 
get out on his own. After all, it was the law of Nature; 
and what was more, it was a law that didn’t have any 
exemption clauses. 

They wouldn’t have expected him to stay at home if he 
had married Cathy; then why —— 

He would fix up a good selling talk on the subject and if 
he couldn’t sell them on it 

He was still working on his selling talk and trying to keep 
Cathy out of it when the door opened quietly and—what 
do you know? Of all the nerve! 


It Came to Bobby, in Accordance With a Lately Formed Resolution, That He Must Climb to Her 


May 5,1 


| 


“Listen!” cried Bobby in a voice choked with a 
emotion. ‘You clear out of here, and make it snappy’ 
me? Take the air! On your way, and get going whili 
going’s good! Don’t goggle at me, darn you! Beat it) 

Owen deliberately moved a chair to face the bed, 
adjusting his trousers to protect the crease, sat down | 
He looked with his usual air of slightly melancholy abs. 
tion at his young brother-in-law, who had started up 
was gesticulating furiously in the direction of the doc 

“What seems to be agitating your mind, Bobby? 
inquired easily. ‘‘The bloom upon your youthful ¢: 
speaks anything but joy. Am I to understand thai 
call is unwelcome or ill-timed?”’ 

Bobby took a step toward him and shook a forefing 
his face. 

“T’m through with you!” he said huskily. ‘‘And), 
you get back home you can tell Lynette that I’m thr, 
with her. She’s no sister of mine. Anybody who y 
take advantage of a fellow’s confidence the way you} 


shave done, and make trouble for him with the girl]. 


engaged to—write to her things that were practically | | 
just to be smart and make trouble—well, I’m through | 
that kind. I’m through with you. You broke into! 
room; now break out again, and the quicker you gi; 
less likely you’ll be to have your face slapped, and t | 
the living truth.” 

“T suppose you know what you’re talking about,” 
Owen imperturbably. ‘‘I don’t; so suppose you tell: 
Bobby. You aren’t thr | 
with me until you }j 
Come, let’s have it.” | 
gave Bobby one of his: 
twinkling smiles, wi: 
however, had not, 
slightest softening effec 
think something really » 
ous must have happei< 
Owen continued in a g'\ 
tone; “‘but whatever 
don’t blame me or Ly * 
until you’re perfectly v 
that you have some res 


forint, 
“Oh, nothing mucth 
happened,” said Bc¢t 


‘ 


with a ghastly grin. ‘vu 
one or two annoying 1 
circumstances, that’s :. 
go to Cheepahassace or 
urday and I find Cathh 
heard all about my lun i 
with Sashka—which ] i: 
a perfect right to do-\ 
she promptly gave mt 
gate; I come back to ™ 
this morning and I find 
Riley has heard all abe | 
too, and he insults m¢i1 
I quit. Rather irrit:p 
what? You wouldn’t:! 
serious. Of course you¢ 2 
tell Lynette, and of cr 
Lynette didn’t go cla !r 
it all over and write t le 
Cathy about it, an‘ 
course you didn’t thi; 
would be a good joke tl 
Riley at the country | 


“‘Of course not,” 
rupted Owenrathersh '! 
“A perfectly absurd 1 
position—unless you 2! 
out with a conviction 2 
I’m that species of a c 1¢ 
and that Lynette hate/0 
with a deadly hate 1 
never will forgo that 
and is a malicious fh 
which she isn’t and doi! 
and I’m not. I’m st in 
this as a matter of 
fact, and in no sense / 
plimenting us. We mn 
happen to be, that’s :- 

Bobby stared at hit 

“Now, my dear We! 
let us examine the ful 
facts and see what wa 
deduce,”’ Owen wen oO 
blandly. “I will ask 0 
if you brought me 
Vicary’s in a closed calas 
with the blinds dowr!! 
took her away with sila 
precautions against cer 
vation. I pause fora rey: 

(Continued on Page’ 


NUCCESS in trapping, like success in 
all other lines of endeavor, is the re- 
sult of close application and study. 

wide knowledge, both of the habits of 

r bearers and of the various methods ~ 

making sets for them, is absolutely 
sential, and an experienced trapper will 
ake a good catch of fur where a novice 

10 has an equal number of traps in the 
me locality may fail to take a single 
lt during the season. 

When I first started trapping as a boy 
made the same mistakes that character- 

» the trap lines of évery beginner. Hol- 
w trees were my favorite sets, and I 
aced traps in every hole in the ground— 
that time being unable to determine 
jether or not a den was in use, or the 
riety of occupants it sheltered. The 
‘ils leading to it might be overgrown 
‘th last summer’s weeds, the mouth 
(ped with cobwebs or blocked with 
lfted leaves and debris, but all such 
/dences of disuse failed to dissuade me 
jm setting a trap in every deserted bur- 
iy and visiting it regularly. 

Che result of that winter’s trapping con- 
‘ied of three civets and one opossum. 
jur years later, during the fall of my 
jeenth year, I made a catch of nearly 
+) hundred pelts in six weeks in the 
jae territory. This assortment of skins 
iluded civet, opossum, muskrat, skunk, 
coon and mink. Since then, at odd in- 
ivals, I have trapped for several other 
yiieties, and at one time and another 
hre sttipped the pelts from most of our 
i bearers, though my trapping opera- 
tiis have been too limited to permit of 
~ catching any great number of each. 

‘he muskrat is our most abundant 
Aierican fur bearer and the least difficult 
rap, yet varying methods must be em- 
pyed according to the conditions. Since 
tt muskrat is a denizen of the streams 
ail marshes, spending far more time in 
t} water than on shore, he is most easily 
tegen in traps that are set under water. 
Bik rats, as the animals that dwell along 
tk shores of streams are sometimes called, 
hie regular feeding spots. A rat willswim 
alig the bank and select a likely spot— 
2 lump of willows or a matted growth 
oftrass that overhangs the stream—and 
st't feeding on the roots exposed at the 
wier line. He digs back into the soft 
mil to uncover still other rootlets and eventually works 
ou a shallow cavity, his excavation usually including the 
nl both above and below the water line so that the floor 
of is feeding nook is covered with a few inches of water in 
wich he plays round while dining. Every muskrat that 
swns along the shore will resort to such a spot either to 
‘ec or to play, and it is for this sort of set that the trapper 
ses, as he follows the stream in his boat or in waders. 


Marsh:Dwelling Muskrats 


‘e trap is set on the mud floor of the scratching place 
‘7ith from one to three inches of water over the pan. 
M:krats also make use of partially submerged logs and 
erzyl out upon them to rest or to feed, and the trapper carves 
oua flat notch just below water line with his ax and makes 
higet. Marsh-dwelling rats also have their regular feeding 
griinds—these differing materially from those of bank 
rai, since there are no overhanging banks beneath which 
tht can operate—that usually consist of flat platforms of 
ruses and the debris of foodstuffs, the less edible portions 
of lants and roots that have been transported to the spot. 
Rend the fringe of the accumulation there are always par- 
tiay submerged depressions that show the routes by 
whh the muskrats climb out of the water, and the traps 
set in the water on these runways. Marsh-dwelling 

instead of constructing underground tunnels in the 
baks—or sometimes in addition to such underground 
dwlings, provided that the shores are sufficiently high— 
bul huge mounds of rushes that rise above the water. 
Thentrances open near the bottom of the structure, well 
uner water, and lead upward to the ample nest cavity 
thzis located well above the water line in the center of the 
hed. There is always a runway leading from the water 
to e peak of the house, and the trap is placed under water 
at \e foot of this trail. If there is not sufficient space to 


A Lynx Whose Foot Has Been Caught in a Trap 


form a bed for the trap, several stiff rushes may be thrust 
into the house a few inches below the water and the trap 
placed on this artificial platform. 

It was formerly a custom among trappers to cut into the 
house after the freeze-up and place the trap in the interior 
nest cavity. This practice is now prohibited in many of our 
states, since the occupants have no shelter aside from the 
houses, and an area of marshland may be entirely denuded 
of muskrats in a few days of such operations when the ice 
ison. In more northerly localities, where the marshes and 
lakes are frozen over for months at a time, another method 
is used for the winter trapping of muskrats. The rat cuts 
up through the solid ice and hollows out a feeding shelf on 
its surface, but below the heavy protecting blanket of 
snow, which last is sufficiently porous to permit the air to 
filter down to his feed ground. He transports roots, rushes 
and other aquatic plant life to this spot, eats the best por- 
tions and thrusts the refuse up into the snow roof of his 
refuge, from which custom the trappers have given this 
form of feed grounds the name of push-ups. The trapper 
with the handle of his ax, or with some other like instru- 
ment, drills through the mound of refuse and snow, sets his 
trap on the feeding shelf and closes the hole. 

Civets, skunks and opossums, though evidently dislik- 
ing the water and seldom entering it, nevertheless follow 
along the shores of streams; perhaps for the reason that 
the water forms a natural barrier and they turn along the 
course of it instead of crossing or turning back; perhaps 
because food is plentiful along the margins of streams. 
Mink and raccoons take to the streams naturally, traveling 
either in the water or following the shores. As a general 
thing the same bait and the same set will take any one of 
these five animals, though there are certain methods that 
are better adapted for the catching of each variety than for 
the rest. There are spots where the trails of all fur bearers 
that follow the streams will converge—a point where the 
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bluffs or high banks pinch down, leaving 
but a narrow shoulder round which all 
four-footed travelers must follow or make 
the climb over the top. Perhaps the roots 
of an undermined tree serve to form such 
a narrow shelf above the water; log jams, 
too, seem to attract the fur folk. It is at 
such points that the trapper makes his 
bait sets. Two short sections of log or 
driftwood will answer for the sides of the 
bait pen. One end is blocked by the 
bank against which the bait pen is built. 
The top is roofed over with slabs of bark, 
drift or any other debris of the creek 
banks, leaving but the one opening through 
which the fur bearers may enter. The bait 
is placed well back in the closed end, the 
trap just inside the mouth. Duck, fish or 
both make quite the best all-round bait 
for the five varieties mentioned, as any 
one of them will go to it, while both mink: 
and raccoon are more easily attracted by 
either a fish or duck bait than by any 
other. The head, feet and wings of the 
duck that furnished the evening meal will 
make an excellent bait, while the feathers 
form an ideal covering for the trap. The 
lower half of the entrance to the bait pen 
should be blocked by a stick or piece of 
drift over which the animal must step to 
enter the structure. This serves to pre- 
vent the feathers from blowing away from 
the trap. 


An Amphibious Trap 


SHORT section of hollow log makes 
an ideal bait house. It may be placed 
on the bank with one end in the edge of 
the water, the bait in its center and a trap 
at either extremity. A mink or raccoon 
that comes swimming fast will enter the 
lower end of the cavity and step in the 
water set; while a civet, opossum or 
skunk that chances along the shore will 
start down through the uphill mouth of 
the hollow and fall prey to the land set. 
I have made sets quite similar to this 
and found them very efficient. With a 
trowel or spade I dig a trench where the 
bank slopes back gently, allow a few 
inches of water to flow into the lower end 
of the trench for the first two feet of its 
length while the balance of the floor is 
above water line, then roof it over with 
bark, roots or drift and cover it with 
earth, perhaps adding a few bits of brush and debris and 
splashing the whole with water. This sort of set, when 
well baited and with a trap at either end, seldom fails to 
snare any furred creature that wanders along either by 
water or by land; but as the construction requires some 
little time it is not worth the effort to build these bank sets 
unless one intends to trap the same territory for a con- 
siderable space of time. 

The methods employed in trapping for marten are quite 
different. The snow is deep in the timber as the marten 
trapper follows his rounds, and his sets are usually made 
against the trunk of a tree well above the snow line. The 
bait is fastened against the tree, and a runway log—usually 
a stick from four to six inches in diameter—is placed in a 
slanting position, its upper extremity touching the tree a 
foot or more below the bait. This upper end is beveled off 
witha trapping ax to afford a flat bed for the trap, and when 
the marten mounts the slanting log to the bait he steps in 
the trap. 

In a snow country where a trapper expects to take other 
fur in addition to marten he adopts a different method and 
does not resort to the tree set. Instead, he fashions bark 
huts at the foot of trees and makes his sets therein, the 
shelters preventing the snow from drifting too deeply over 
the traps. In this sort of set he may take marten, fisher, 
weasel, fox, lynx, mink and others. 

The water set is always employed in trapping for beaver, 
the same as in trapping for muskrats, but the wise trapper 
does not set his traps in the regular beaver runways or at 
the foot of the slides that lead out upon the shores. The 
beaver is endowed with huge musk glands, known as 
castors, and it is his habit to crawl out on the bank or the 
dam at intervals and rake up a pile of mud with his claws. 
He then eastorizes the pile, the scent a mark of his identity 
for all other beavers to read, and these are known to trap- 
pers as sign heaps. The trapper fashions a bed for his trap, 
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Watch This 


Column 
Hoot Gibson Again! 


I notice that Photoplay 
Magazine speaks of Hoot Gibson 
as ‘‘Boyish, lovable, with a sense of 
humor, whose pictures are consist- 
ently good.” That just about covers 
my idea of this young star whose love 
of the outdoors and a plunging mus- 
tang is revealed in every picture he 
makes. I wish I had more young 
stars of his type. In ‘‘Forty Horse 
Hawkins,’’ Hoot will more than please 
his great following. When I saw it 
in completed form at our studios, I 
had a feeling of rejuvenation—a de- 
sire to gallop out on the prairie, throw 
up my hat and yell. I hope it pleases 
you as well. 


Youth is certainly having 
its day in UNIVERSAL pictures 


just now. I am impressed with the or- 
ders received for those pictures which 
show youth, beauty, the clean love of 
life and the fire and action incidental to 
those youthful years when the whole 
world looks good and full of golden prom- 
ise. Needless to say I am glad that 
UNIVERSAL is supplying them, and the 
more pictures of this character we can 
show, the more I think the public will be 
pleased. I would like your opinion of it 
in a personal letter. 


“BILLY” SULLIVAN is 
doing mighty good work as “The 


Information Kid” in our new series of 
Gerald Beaumont stories, ‘‘Fast Step- 
pers,’’ directed by Edward Laemmle. 
Again is youth, action and variety in 
the forefront. I have great hopes of 
this series, there is so much S“pep: + in 
every picture. And people like pep, 
there is no question about that. 


Again I must advise you 
to see“ The Hunchback of Notre 


Dame,” the great spectacle which is now 
recorded as one of the most successful 
moving pictures the industry has ever 
produced. And as ‘‘Merry Go Round” 
moves about the country, it is gaining in 
popularity. And right in line with these 
two successes are ‘‘Sporting Youth,’’ 
with REGINALD DENNY; ‘‘Fools’ 
Highway,’’ with MARY PHILBIN; 
*‘The Acquittal,’’ with CLAIRE 
WINDSOR and NORMAN KERRY; 
LAURALA PLANTE in “‘Excitement’’; 
VIRGINIA VALLI in ‘fA Lady of 
Quality.’’ 


Carl Laemmle 


President 


UNIVE 
PICTU 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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sets it under a few inches of water, then rakes 
up a few handfuls of mud, placing thereon 
a piece of—or the extract of—the castor of 
a beaver taken from some other colony. 
The first beaver to catch that scent will 
recognize it as that of a stranger and will 
head straight for the spot to investigate the 
sign left by the intruder. 

Contrary to popular belief—a belief, in- 
cidentally, which is subscribed to by many 
inexperienced trappers—most fur-bearing 
animals are stupid as to traps. Muskrats, 
civets, opossums, weasels and skunks will 
step in traps that are entirely devoid of 
concealment. A marten will go out of his 
way to step in a trap, and the bear, saga- 
| cious as he is in most other matters, will 
enter any sort of bait pen and plant his foot 
on an uncovered trap. The lynx, bobcat 
and beaver are also exceedingly unwary as 
to traps. With all these varieties, then, it is 
merely a question of locating them and a 
knowledge of the sets that will take them. 
There is no necessity for resorting to any 
ruse for disguising the trap for the purpose 
of allaying the native suspicion of the ani- 
mals, since that element is so slight as to be 
negligible. Mink and raccoon are both 
somewhat trap shy, but not to the extent 
that is generally credited to them. The fox 
is a rather wise animal, but his reputed 
sagacity is also grossly overestimated. It is 
only when one traps for coyotes that he 
faces the ultimate limit of sagacity as ap- 
plied to the ways of the trap line—for the 
yellow wolf will apply it. 


The Wary Coyote 


The habit of smoking, oiling or otherwise 
perfuming traps to kill the human scent is, 
to my way of thinking, not only futile, but 
detrimental to the trapper’s chances. The 
more stupid varieties of fur bearers will go 
to the bait in any event, so the previous 
scenting process has been merely wasted 
effort. If a wary trap-wise creature ap- 
proaches the spot his keen nose detects the 
odor that is foreign to his range and this 
enables him to locate the trap. On the other 
hand, a man may set his trap with bare 
hands and all human scent will be diffused 
by the night dew or frost, or baked out by 
the heat of the sun—the same as an ani- 
mal’s trail, hot when first made, becomes 
cold and is blotted out in a few hours’ time 
so that a keen-nosed hound will cross it 
without picking up the scent. All conten- 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding, this 
perfuming process is futile. If you must 
scent up your traps, confine the practice to 
setting for civets and muskrats or some 


“T’ll remember that, Mr. Reynolds,” she 
told him, and for an instant something of 
her habitual hardness disappeared. As she 
responded to his jesting offer, her smile, 
usually a mechanical reaction of trained 
muscles, became warm and friendly. ‘‘And 
that reminds me—I had intended to frame 
up some sort of deal to make you miss your 
trip to Seattle this year. But I’ve been too 
busy, too busy. Where are you going now? 
Seattle won’t be at its best for two months 
yet.” 

“T know that,” Slim told her. “But I’m 
on my way. At least I’m heading in that 
general direction. Most likely I’ll go by 
way of British Columbia and spend a few 
weeks in the camps there. In Chalco first, 


| I suppose.” 


“Chalco!”” she repeated with quick in- 
terest. ‘Are you acquainted there?” 

“‘T’ve worked there before.” 

“Someone is trying to raid the Chalco 
Consolidated,’”’ she told him. “Or else the 
price of the stock is breaking simply be- 
cause of a rumor that the ore reserves of the 
company have been decidedly overesti- 
mated.” 

“No chance of that being true,” Slim 
said positively. ‘I worked with the dia- 
mond drills when the ground was being ex- 
plored, and the engineer in charge cut our 
findings a full 20 per cent in his reports. 
He seemed to be afraid even a fair estimate 
would give him the reputation of being too 
optimistic.” 

“Then there is certainly a raid on!” she 
exclaimed. ‘During the past few months 
the price of Consolidated stock has broken 
from 112 to less than 90. If the property is 
really sound a person could make a tidy 
| bit of money by buying now and holding 
| until the price goes back to its normal level. 
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other sluggard that won’t mind the smell— 
but don’t do it with traps you intend to put 
out for coyotes. 

Before trapping for the wily yellow wolves 
I had previously been guilty of over- 
estimating the sagacity of various other fur 
bearers, only to discover that their reputed 
wisdom as to traps was mostly mythical. I 
started out after coyotes with a tendency 
to discount the tales of their cunning—only 
to become a convert. Today I’d believe al- 
most any reasonable yarn dealing with 
coyote sagacity. There was no scarcity of 
coyotes where I first trapped for them. 
They howled through the hills every night, 
but my traps remained empty, and six 
weeks passed without a catch. Then I 
caught one, and later three more. 

During the next two winters I gained 
greater proficiency and caught them regu- 
larly; but it required patience, persistence 
and study. 

A coyote cannot be crowded into a trap 
by fashioning a bait pen. Neither will he 
approach a bait that is placed back in a 
clump of brush with a nice lane leading to 
it. After numerous failures one learns to 
make a coyote set in the open where the 
animal can approach the bait from any 
direction. There are exceptions, of course, 
according to the character of the land- 
scape. 


A heavy double-spring trap, usually a. 


Number 4 with a six-inch spread of jaws, 
is used for coyotes, and the size of the 
contrivance renders perfect concealment 
difficult—and the concealment must be per- 
fect. The best method of bedding a coyote 
trap is to mark out a triangle with one 
point somewhat rounded, and loosen the 
earth to a depth of two inches with a trap- 
ping ax. Scrape this loose soil out into a 
canvas upon which you kneel or stand while 
setting. Bend both springs well back to- 
ward you, their ends resting in the two rear 
points of the triangle, while the free jaw of 
the trap fits against the rounded point. 
Some trappers cover the whole trap with 
a flat sheet of paper and sift the earth back 
into place. This method, however, has 
many disadvantages, as the jaws of the 
trap must break through both the paper 
and earth when released. My own favorite 
mode of covering is with a piece of canvas 
cut somewhat larger than the span of the 
jaws. I place this over the pan, but under 
the jaws, with a narrow strip cut out of the 
cloth to permit the dog, or key, to flip up 
through the aperture without hindrance, 
then cover the bedded trap with earth. 
The advantage of this method of covering 
rests upon the fact that the jaws have only 
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Listen, Mr. Reynolds—you write to me as 
soon as you get up there and tell me how 
things look to you. Just the other day I 
read there is a possibility of labor trouble 
in the camp. If that is true the price of 
the stock will go still lower. You’ll write 
to me, won’t you? If I decide to take a 
flyer in this I’ll want you to keep me posted 
on conditions in the camp.” 

“Sure, I’ll write if I learn anything that 
would be of interest to you,’’ he promised 
easily. ‘“‘But if I do write,” he added as a 
pessimistic afterthought, “‘just as sure as 
Little Joe is bad luck when the dice are 
rolling, you'll get yourself into something 
you can’t get out of alone. Then I’d have 
to come back and save you, and I’d lose on 
my trip to Seattle after all. No, girl, on 
second thought I believe I won’t write to 
you. And now before you talk me into 
changing my mind again I’m going to say 
good-by.” 

She did not smile with him now. In- 
stead she gripped his outstretched hand 
with unconscious intensity. A scarcely per- 
ceptible flush had crept into her cheeks and 
Ae young face was set in hard, calculating 
ines. 

“Don’t make fun of me that way,’ she 
said. “‘You must write to me, and soon. 
Why, if that property is as sound as you 
seem to think, and if I can get direct infor- 
mation on the labor situation, there is no 


limit to the money I can make during the - 
next few weeks. You’ll go right up there, . 


won’t you; and write to me immediately?”’ 

“The property is all right,’’ he told her 
again, his restless blue eyes steadfast for 
the moment and grave. “When I get up 
there I’ll write to you. Now, good-by and 
good luck. Perhaps,’’ he added without 
jesting—‘‘perhaps, after all, I’ll have to 


they will do even after a light snowfal 
the subsequent freeze. Also, if a & 
places his foot anywhere within the six 
spread of the jaws it exerts the same \ 
sure upon the pan and releases the sp; 
as surely as if he placed his weight ) 
the two-inch surface of the pan itself. 

All surplus earth should be removed ¢ 
the spot and deposited at a distance, ” 
surface must not differ from the surrc; 


‘ings by the least variation. Stand ‘ 


in one spot while making the set, } 
touch out all impressions with the ti} ; 
brush, fan up the dust with a cloth or; 
your hat and allow it to settle back al], 
the place. A coyote does not imagine} 
the bait fell there by accident. ky 
that a trap is placed somewhere near i; 
he has sufficient confidence in his abilj- 
locate it and steal the bait. More 
than not he will either discover r 
and step past it to the bait or leave wi « 
eating if he fails to locate the trap, 3 
eventually he will make one fatal ste) 
find a Number 4 fast on his foot. A qu 
of mutton and a large piece of horse « 
firmly wired to a stake driven out of p 
in the ground, are perhaps the two ¢ 
baits for the yellow wolves. T 
placed well apart and perhaps two 
feet from the bait, are better than o 
the coyote, after locating one set, may * 
careless and step in the other. 


To Catch the Bobcat’s Eye 


Many bobcats are taken in coyote e 
but they may be taken in any other |t 
easily, since the bobcat is a creature) 
no fear of traps. The cats hunt mo 
sight than by scent and will frequentl; >: 
within a few feet of a bait that a cy 
would wind at two hundred yards. '«: 
pers frequently hang rabbit skins, > 
wings or other objects on the brush 
their cat sets. These things, flutteri: 
the wind, draw the cat to the spot al 
locates the bait. 

The sets herein described are the» 
employed by experienced trappers. ‘1 
are many others and I know of perk): 
dozen sets that have been used to a‘: 
tage by various trappers who have fiu 
them out to fit special cases, but they’ 1 
seldom be used by the novice, or in fz; 
any but the most expert trappers. Ae 
few years on the trap lineanda careful u 
of the ways of the fur folk, an observin a 
persistent trapper will be able to pla a 
execute by himself any special sets to 
come special conditions. 


LUCK AND THE RED-MHAIRED LADY 


come back here some day and sav yi 
from yourself.” 

Already he understood her better hi 
she understood herself; knew that : 
age when her chief interest should a 
been in her own unusual beaut! 
thoughts of marriage, of: home and o'h 
dren, by some strange bias of mind st Ww 
obsessed with an overwhelming desi { 
wealth. 

“‘Good-by and good luck,”’ she rey ‘ti 
after him. ‘‘And don’t forget to wi? 
me as soon as you get up there.” 


Slim found the little town of Chale: 
changed but slightly since his prio 
visit a few summers before. Most : tl 
miners he had become acquainted w 
the camp were still working there. 
Donnelly, persuasive, eloquent in a Ui 
way, was still president of the miners 2¢ 
union. But the secretary of the loc: W: 
new in the camp—a quiet affable 10 
named Hartley, who was said to )\ 
drifted up from one of the copper cars 
Arizona. Le 

Following the custom of the eamps)li 
when he went to work presented his 
card to the secretary, asked to have it 
ferred into the Chalco Local, paid his! 
in advance, and then forgot about the 
ter. In normal times the union serve* 
social rather than a militant organiz' 

Conditions in the mine had change” 
little during the time he had been: 
The glory holes—great untimbered 
where low-grade ore was being 1 
were deeper, more dangerous. 
be expected. The same superint 
charge of the work. Conditions 
ground had changed but little, yet Slin i 

(Continued on Page 50) 2 | 
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Here are Eight 


Oakland Features 


that other Cars will have Next Year 


-->x, Oakland’s new six-cylinder L-head engine has such 
{ ]] } advanced features as full pressure lubrication to all 
‘=-“ bearings, automatic spark control, and special, 
patented, bronze-backed bearings. You will find that auto- 
motive engineers acknowledge that Oakland’s advanced 
features have set a new standard for light-six power, 


smoothness and durability. 


oo Oakland’s chassis incorporates the latest and best. 
1’? The rugged frame, silent rear axle, easily operated 


~-* clutch and transmission, and smooth-riding springs 
make a perfectly balanced light six. 


vzz. Oakland is the only light six having four-wheel brakes 
(¢}! as standard—the most important feature brought out 
=“ in 1924. Buy a car with four-wheel brakes this 
spring and you will not own an obsolete model next year. 


-j Centralized controls—on the steering wheel right un- 
‘4) der your hand—are so convenient you wouldn’t do 


~-“ without them once you’ve used them. Now exclusive 
with Oakland. 


zg, Oakland Duco body finish is different. It looks better 
\e)? and lasts indefinitely, without scratching or marring. 

~~ Next year many cars will have this remarkable finish, 
but you get it on an Oakland this year. 


a Oakland’s permanent top looks better, inside and out, 
\(O} lasts longer, and makes curtains fit snugly. It will be 

on all open cars sooner or later. It is on all True 
Blue Oakland open cars now. 


v=, Oakland’s glass enclosure can be added to any 
\(; True Blue Touring car, in a few minutes, for only 
“ $60. It gives closed-car protection the year ’round 
and is a unique Oakland feature. 


vq Disc steel wheels are safer, better looking and more 
\O) desirable in every way. Most car builders admit that 
~~ they are superior by making an extra charge for 
them. On every model of the True Blue Oakland Six they 
are standard equipment this year, without added cost. 


When you invest your money in a car you certainly want the latest in perform- 
ance and design. See the True Blue Oakland and drive it. Then you will realize 
why it pays to make careful comparisons before you choose your new car this spring. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICH. 


Roadster . . .. $995 
Touring Car. . 995 
Sport Roadster . 1095 
Sport Touring . 1095 
Business Coupe. 1195 


Coupe for Four. $1395 
Sedan <... 5 1445 
Glass Enclosures for Touring 


Cars $60 — for Roadsters $40. 
All prices f. o. b. factory 
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-E-Ws? 


— because old English jour- 
nals printed the main points 
of the compass to show that 
their information came from 
the North, East, West and 
South. Hence NEWS. All 
over the country now it is 
cleaning time and 


No. 6 Disinfectant 


is helping housewives banish 
germs and dirt. 


Puretest No. 6 acts like cleansing 
sunshine where sunshine cannot 
reach. Itis ten times more powerful 
than carbolic 
acid, yet safer to 
use and less ex- 
pensive to buy. 
For household 
eWe ant noe 
for bathing 
wounds, forrid- | 
ding animals 
and poultry of | 
vermin, for) 
quickly killing | 
pests and odors 
in house, cellar | 
or stable— you | 
| can always de- 


; andQip 

Safe and Powe 
SWFluid Ounces USS 
No. 6 Disinfectant? Dip 
makes @ sale milky emulsion whet. 

mixed with either hot or cof 


: Contains powerful germ and tesect 
5] Properties and is of grea! 
: aon | value inthe home. 4 
Should mot be used internally, 
Phenol Co-efficient 9 told 
by Rideat-Walker test. 
Contains-Coat Tar Hydrocarbons, 
Tar Acids, Soap. 
Aonrti Water 


| test No. 6 Dis- 
infectant. 
One of 200 Puretest preparations for 


health and hygiene. Every item the best 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


Why 1s News 
Gate | 


pend on Pure: | 


| cers, 


SOLD AT 10,000 


exall 


Drug Stores 


There is one in your town. 
© 1924 U. D. co. 


| were uncertain. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

sensed among the miners an undercurrent 
of sullen dissatisfaction, a resentment 
against the mine operators that amounted 
almost to bitterness. Men who had _for- 
merly worked at all sorts of underground 
jobs with careless indifference, now com- 
plained and grumbled even if transferred 
from one stope to another. The differences 
that always arise where one group of men 
must work for another group had assumed 
inordinate proportions. 

One afternoon as Slim was leaving the 
tunnel that led from the underground work- 
ings he was joined by one of the married 


| men who had lived in the camp for years. 


As they went down the hill to the town they 
talked of the weather, of their work; dis- 
cussed the inconsequential affairs of every- 


| day. But as they separated at Slim’s 


boarding house the man suggested casually 
that he and his friends would be glad to 
have Slim go with them to a union meeting 


| that was to be held that night. 


Slim asked no questions, but that night 
for the first time since he had returned to 
the camp he went up to the union hall. 
Usually such meetings were attended by 
but a few of the regulars. That night it 
seemed as if half of the men in camp were 
there. 

The routine of the usual order of business 
progressed tiresomely. The names of new 
and transferred members were presented by 
the secretary and voted upon by the miners. 
The unfinished business was disposed of. 
New business was then in order. 

After a whispered conference with the 
secretary, the president of the local, Jack 
Donnelly, addressed the men. He launched 
into a harangue directed against the man- 
agement of the company, reviewed the con- 
tions in the mine, concluded by saying the 
purpose of the meeting was to find means 
for bettering these conditions and for cor- 
recting the abuses to which the men were 
subjected. In closing he called for an ex- 
pression of opinion from the miners. 

A number of the men spoke, each echoing 
Donnelly’s recital of grievances. One of 
these men, known in the camp as Lon 
Nicholi, seemed to have an unusual influ- 
ence over the miners. He was ashort, stout, 
black-haired fellow, with the prominent 
eyes and wide full mouth of the natural 
orator. With a soft-voiced earnestness he 
deplored the break that must inevitably 
occur between the men and the company 


| unless the company of its own initiative 


corrected the existing abuses. This he was 
sure would not be done. He dreaded trou- 
ble, and it grieved him that trouble seemed 
unavoidable. 

To Slim the spirit of the meeting was dis- 
agreeable. To correct actual abuses he had 
fought with his fellows through more than 
one bitter strike. Men who knew him well 
told of how during the Cripple Creek strike 


| hehad tried single-handed to whip a gang of 


mine guards who were manhandling one of 
his friends. He still carried the scars of the 
rifles that had clubbed him into uncon- 
sciousness. Loyalty to his friends and to 
the union was Slim’s religion; but his phi- 
losophy was an easy philosophy. If he dis- 
liked a person or situation, as a usual thing 
he kept as far away as possible. He disliked 
the spirit of this meeting, so after Nicholi 
had finished speaking he rose, intending to 
leave the hall. The suave voice of the secre- 
tary checked him. 

“A brother in good standing has recently 
returned from a sojourn in other camps,”’ 
Hartley said. ‘‘Perhaps Mr. Reynolds 
would like to express his opinion regarding 
the changed conditions he has noticed since 
his return.” 

Few men like to find themselves aligned 
with an unpopular minority. The secre- 
tary’s suggestion was an old device for se- 
curing a favorable public statement from 
members of the union of whom the leaders 
Slim realized the secre- 
tary’s intention, and an ugly expression 
came into his restless, deep-set eyes as he 
turned back and walked into the open 
square between the miners and their offi- 
He stood for an instant studying 


| Hartley with a nice appreciation of detail. 


He made a mental note of the secretary’s 
expensive suit, of the delicately striped 
shirt he wore, of the linen collar, the pol- 
ished shoes—all in sharp contrast with the 
rough attire of the majority of the men in 
the hall. 

“Mister President and fellow members,”’ 
he began, still studying the secretary, “I 
had not thought of it before, but the water 
dripping on a man in the tunnel and stopes 
does seem colder and wetter than it did 
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when I worked here before. I suppose if a 
fellow should get caught in a fall of rock he 
would be bumped harder than he would 
have been a few years ago. And I know it 
is hard lines that the company expects us 
to walk through the tunnel on our own time 
instead of taking us through in Pullmans.”’ 

He turned to the miners and with a con- 
temptuous gesture toward the secretary he 
continued, ‘“‘In the course of a few months 
I suppose these things would get on the 
nerves of a white-collared bookkeeper.” 

He paused again and searched among the 
men until he located Nicholi. “And I can 
tell from the way that windjammer talks,” 
he commented, pointing to the man, “that 
he’s altogether too nice to be holding down 
a miner’s job.” 

He paused again, watching the faces of 
the men before he concluded. “Most of 
you men know me. If I don’t like a camp I 
leave it. When I get so soft I can’t stand a 
little water, or am afraid to take my chances 
underground, I’ll quit mining. This isn’t a 
bad place to work. And it will be worse 
before it is better if you listen to what these 
peddlers are trying to make you believe.” 

Then he picked up his hat and strode 
from the hall. 

Donnelly immediately began speaking 
again. 

‘Slim is as quick-tempered as ever,’’ he 
said with apparent good humor. “At that, 
he’s as good a union man as any of us, al- 
though he does not see the married man’s 
point of view. If he had a wife to care for 
and two or three children to clothe and 
educate, he would see the matter in a 
different light.” 

Then he called on one of his lieutenants 
for an expression of opinion, hoping to 
modify the effectiveness of Slim’s blunt 
talk. Within a few minutes the meeting 
adjourned. 

During the following week the camp di- 
vided into sharply defined factions. The 
thoughtful men, heretofore inarticulate, 
found in Slim an aggressive leader. That 
same week-end an old Scot invited him to 
his home for Sunday dinner. 

“We'll be glad to have you come,” the 
old Seot said; ‘‘and during the afternoon a 
few of the boys will be dropping in.” 

Slim was acquainted with most of the 
men who gathered there that afternoon. 
For a time their talk drifted aimlessly. 
Finally Slim became impatient. 

“Let’s get down to business,’”’ he sug- 
gested. 

“Good,” their host agreed. ‘If you stay 
much longer the missus will have to give 
you all a bit of supper.” 

“What do you think of this situation?” 
one of the men asked. 

“When did the agitation begin?’’ Slim 
countered. 

Some of the men said it had been going 
on for six months; others said a year. But 
on one point they were certain— Donnelly 
was planning to bring the matter to a crisis 
at a specially called meeting to be held the 
following Saturday evening. 

“‘T’ve been through all this before,”’ Slim 
told them, his eyes somber with bitter 
recollections. “If there were any real 
causes for complaint I would be with Don- 
nelly. But this camp is all right. The 
trouble with soft-boiled guys lke Don- 
nelly and that fellow Nicholi is that when 
they see the big fellows come into the camp 
in a private car they begin to feel abused 
because they ride the day coaches or the 
freights. If they were a little smarter they 
would be riding in private cars themselves.”’ 
He paused for an instant and smiled. ‘‘ Me, 
I don’t know yet what I want for myself. 
When I decide, I’ll go and take it. Then 
the agitators will sob about my luck and 
tell how I got started by oppressing the 
downtrodden workingman.” Immediately 
he became serious again. “*Who knows 
anything about this new secretary—this 
man Hartley?” 

“‘He is an old-time miner,”’ the men said. 
“He was unlucky in one of the lead camps— 
lead poisoning, you know—and when he 
got out of the hospital he was too weak to 
go back underground. He had saved a 
little money and he took a course at a busi- 
ness college. He tried his hand at book- 
keeping for a while, but couldn’t stand 
inside work. He came up here about a year 
ago. Soon after he came it happened the 
former secretary’s books showed a shortage. 
The money was supposed to have been 
stolen from the safe. Anyhow the former 
secretary made the loss good and resigned. 
Hartley was elected to fill the place.” 

Slim turned to one of the younger men 
present. 


“Kid, your sister works in the post off, 
See if you can learn anything about }; 
from the letters he sends and receives,”’ 

““We watched his mail for several we, 
after he was elected,”’ the young miner . 
mitted. “‘He usually writes once a week; 
his mother down in San Francisco, but; 
doesn’t correspond with anyone else re. 
larly. The mail he receives is the us, 
stuff all secretaries get.” 

“What is the mother’s address in §, 
Francisco?” 

“The letters are addressed to a pi. 
office box.” 

The miner even remembered the num | 
of the box, and Slim made a note of ; 
Then turning to the men again he sugges ; 
a plan for blocking any hasty action on ; 
part of the union leaders at the next me. 
ing. A few minutes later the rest of | 
men left, but Slim lingered for a word w: 
his host. 

“‘Scotty,’’ he said, “I’m suspicious of t; 
bird Hartley. I’ve been told any Him| 
man in a camp writes regularly to one’ 
the big towns and addressed his letters t; 
post-office box, the chances are he ik 
spotter employed by a detective agen). 
Next Sunday you and I are going to se 
we can’t intercept this fellow’s weekly 
ter. We'll find out just what sort of nis 
he’s sending down there to his | 

“T’ll be with you,” the old Scot promis| 

That evening Slim wrote to Ann Bran ¢ 
for the first time. In his letter he stres( 
the fact that the Chaleo Consolida( 
property was in good shape physically. | 
also said he believed a strike was inevita) > 
but because the men’s grievances were m ¢ 
fancied than real he was going to do his | ; 
to prevent a strike. 

The following Friday afternoon as he 1) 
going down the hill he met Ann on her vy) 
up to the mine. 

“Well, Miss Branton,” he greeted, of; 
ing his hand, ‘“‘what’s the good word?” 

Impulsively she took his hand in b | 
of hers. 

’ “Slim,” she said, studying his face to » 
if he was as she remembered him, “I ca « 
up here intending to make use of you. Nj 
I find I am so glad to see you that if; 
prove obstinate you'll spoil my whole pla ’ 

Slim’s eyes twinkled. 

“Miss Branton,’’ he said, “either :u 
are a real artist to pull such a line of tall 1 
else you are too natural for your cn 
safety.” 

The girl pouted. 

“Can’t I be honest even with you” 
Then tucking her hand under his arm ¢ 
leaned toward him and smiled up into s 
face. ‘Are you glad to see me?” 

““*Glad’ is a poor word to express my - 
light,’’ he told her. ‘‘How long are :1 
going to stay?” 

“Just one night. I want you to take e 
over the Consolidated property this afi - 
noon. I want to see for myself how it loc. 
Maybe this evening I’ll tell you someth g 
worth hearing.”’ | 

“Now look here, girl,’’ Slim said as tiy 
turned back up the hill together. ‘Theft 
of June will be here in two weeks, so dct 
you try to interest me in anything that '|! 
interfere with my visit to Seattle.” 

“T warned you I would try to gyp:1 
out of that trip,’’ she answered ligh . 
“But I’ll tell you more about that is 
evening.” 

As they were inspecting the mine 5! 
began to wonder at the knowledge ° 
showed, not only of the geology of the ca? 
but of the peculiarities of the Consolida 
deposits and of the scope of the min? 
operations being carried on. 

“Have you ever been here before?” & 
asked. 

She shook her head. 

“But I’ve made a careful study of ° 
reports,” she explained in a matter-of-ft 
way. - | 

“Well, as a broker you are certainly ® 
wisest little mining expert I’ve ever me 
he complimented. ‘‘I’d like to know wh 
you learned the business.” ; . 

“My father was a mining engineer, © 
told him. ‘I learned my A B C’s froin 
textbooks. But I’ve had to teach my’: 
the thing he never learned,” she added wh 
a sudden transition to the hardness of m ~ 
ner Slim had noticed when he first met ' 
in Wallace. ‘Father made millions ' 
eens men, and nothing but wages for h- 
self.” " 
“You are doing fairly well, aren’t you 
Slim commented. “Better than wat}, 
anyhow?” ee 1 

“Not well enough,” she said; “not v! 
enough.” (Continued on Page 52) ‘ 
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PACKARD EIGHT SEVEN-PASSENGER TOURING CAR 
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Back of the beautiful simplicity of the Packard 
Eight are fundamental advances in engineering 
principles and design which have direct bearing 
on performance and the cost of operation. 


Fewer parts offer less opportunity for friction. 
Less power is wasted in lost motion. Adjustments, 
and repairs when needed, are made more easily 
and at less expense by the accessibility of parts. 


Proof is to be found in a comparison of Packard 
Eight Standardized service charges with the cost 
of similar operations on complicated cars. 


Further proof of the value of Packard simplicity 
is the exceptional gasoline and oil mileage which 
Owners report. 


You have not experienced the ultimate degree 
of motoring performance, ease and luxury until 
you have ridden in and driven the Packard Eight. 


Packard Eight furnished im nine popular body types, open and enclosed. 
Balloon Tires optional equipment on all models at reasonable extra cost. 
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Just a few drops 
and your face 
will smile! 


QUA VELVA, by the makers of 

the famous Williams Shaving 

Soaps, is a delightful new finishing 
touch to the shave. 


We knew from study of the skin 
that many of the things men were 
using after shaving were wrong. 
What the newly-shaved skin needs 
is to have its lost moisture restored. 
Aqua Velva does this—brings back 
the moisture and makes your skin 


healthy, flexible as it should be. 


Aqua Velva gives a help for the 
skin that is complete. Here is what 
it does: 


—cools, soothes, restores, protects the skin 
—tingles delightfully when you put it on 
—gives first aid to little nicks and cuts 
—delights with its new, man-style fragrance 


Men whose skin has a tendency to be dry 
and drawn find speedy relief in Aqua Velva. 
Because it brings moisture back to the skin, 
it keeps the face soft and comfortable all 
day long. Aqua Velva relieves chapping, 
gives the face a velvet smoothness, elimi- 
nates the shine so common after shaving 
—does all that you need done. 


Large 5-ounce bottle 50c (60c in Canada). 
Costs almost nothing per day—only a few 
drops needed. By mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of price if your dealer is out of it. 


Try it free! 

We'll gladly send you a free “150 drop” 
test bottle of Aqua Velva. Address The J. B. 
Williams Co., Dept. F, Glastonbury, Conn. 
The J. B. Williams Co., (Canada) Ltd., St. 
Patrick St., Montreal. 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


Rg for use 
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“Keeps the skin 
smiling” 


By the makers of Williams Shaving Soaps 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

They had come into one of the great 
glory holes, and the guttering flare of their 
lamps dimly revealed the roughly arched 
vault of the rock roof above them. The girl 
gestured as if comprehending and yet con- 
temptuous of the infinite effort and labor 
required in the mining of such a vast body 
of ore. 

“This is too slow, too slow,” she re- 
marked. ‘‘The big money is made in the 
stock market, not here.” 

“You may be right,” Slim conceded. 
“T haven’t given the matter any thought. 
But why should a girl like you bother about 
the big money? Why not plan for a small, 
comfortable income from a few safe securi- 
ties?” 

She glanced up at him, hard and obsti- 
nate, and shook her head. 

“That is what father used to say—a small 
income from safe securities. But the securi- 
ties he accumulated never proved safe, and 
the really big opportunities that came his 
way he was too timid, too conservative, to 
take advantage of. So mother lived and 
died, starved—starved for the worthwhile 
things of this world.”’ She paused and then 
gestured impatiently as if annoyed with 
herself for having talked so much. “Let’s 
go back now,” she said with an abrupt in- 
cisiveness that seemed oddly characteristic 
of her. 

They were silent as they returned through 
the long tunnel—she engrossed in her own 
thoughts, while Slim was wondering at 
the intensity of the desire that seemed to 
obsess and control and drive her toward an 
objective which to him seemed not worth 
the achieving. 

At the door of her hotel he stopped for a 
moment. She told him he must return as 
soon as possible; that she had much to tell 
him; and that they would dine together. 
While they were talking the secretary of 
the local union, Hartley, passed them. She 
glanced at the man indifferently, but a mo- 
ment later an old memory stirred in her 
consciousness. 

“What’s his name?” she asked. 

“Hartley.” 

“No, not Hartley,” she said, her brows 
drawing into a frown as she tried to recall a 
name more familiar. ‘I have it—Hinton. 
That’s it—Hinton. I remember him now. 
I was just a kid when I knew him. That was 
during the first big strike in the Cceur 
d’Alenes. Father was the engineer in charge 
of one of the big mines there at the time. 
Strike breakers were brought in from one of 
the Middle West mining districts. This fel- 
low was one of them—a scab—but a little 
smarter than the rest. He worked as a shift 
boss for father for a few months.” 

With that she dismissed the man from 
her thoughts, and after another word with 
Slim she went to her room. When he re- 
turned a little later she was waiting for him 
and they went directly to the dining room. 
As soon as he had ordered dinner she leaned 
toward him and began talking in a subdued 
undertone. Her cheeks were a bit flushed, 
her gray eyes brilliant with repressed emo- 
tional intensity, her square slender little 
hands gripped together until the smooth 
knuckles showed white beneath the delicate 
pink of her flesh. 

Slim, more amused than interested in the 
plan she began to outline, kept thinking 
that if she did not learn to relax, to culti- 
vate a more tranquil state of mind, the time 
would come when her nerves would give 
way—when the very intensity of her desire 
for success would itself prevent the achieve- 
ment of the desire. 

“Listen, Slim,” she had begun. “I’ve 
learned a lot about this Consolidated deal 
since I first spoke to you about it.” 

“How? And from whom?” he asked 
with simulated interest. 

“From clients of mine. Men are such 
fools. They will always talk to a woman.” 

Slim interrupted with a chuckle. ‘‘ What 
have you come up here to learn from me?” 

Ann laughed with him. 

“Tm putting you in a class by yourself. 
You refused to tell me your opinion of those 
McKinnon claims when you knew it would 
have been worth a lot to me to have had the 
straight of that deal. Besides, I did not 
come here to get you to talk. I’m going to 
do the talking myself. As I’ve said, I’ve 
sear pee quite a lot about this Consolidated 

eal. 

“Two groups of the stockholders are 
fighting for control of the property, and if 
my information is as reliable as I think it is 
I certainly know how to play the market. 
But I’ll need your help, Slim. I want you 
to work with me on this.” 
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Slim, leaning forward with his hands 
folded on the table in front of him, had 
followed the girl’s eager recital without re- 
sponding. Often at the gambling tables he 
had seen men play with the same hectic 
flush on their cheeks, the same flame of 
excitement in their eyes; and he had ob- 
served such men seldom won. 

Miss Branton, realizing she had not in- 
terested him, reached across the narrow 
table and gripped his folded hands as if by 
physical contact to establish a sympathetic 
bond between his thoughts and hers. 

“Please, Slim,” she pleaded. “This is 
the biggest deal I’ve ever tried to swing, 
and you must help me.” 

“Now look here, Ann,” he said placidly, 
“you shouldn’t get all worked up over a 
thing like this. In the first place you are 
playing the game from the outside, and all 
an outsider ever does is to fatten the pot 
for the insiders. In the second place why 
should a sweet little kid like you bother 
your head about making money? Why 
don’t you pick out some good-natured, 
wealthy fat man and let him give you what 
you want? And for goodness’ sake, how 
much money do you want, anyhow?” 

“JT want a million,” she told him with 
unsmiling passionate earnestness. “I want 
a million salted away in the safest securities 
in the world—in government bonds.” 

“Why just a million?” 

She smiled for an instant, and for an 
instant she relaxed and the lines of her fea- 
tures grew softer, her lips seemed fuller, 
and her chin and throat more rounding; 
perhaps for an instant she dreamed of how 
she would enjoy spending the income from 
such asum. To Slim, watching her, in that 
instant she seemed for the first time de- 
sirable, worth a man’s winning. But the 
change in the girl’s attitude was of brief 
duration—a flash of sunshine across a bleak 
gray sky. 

“T want a million,” she repeated, her 
face hardening again as she reverted to the 
subject always uppermost in her mind. 
“And I want it soon. Right now I have a 
chance to make my first fifty thousand of it 
if I can force a sharp break in the price 
soon. That’s why I’ve come to you, Slim. 
You can help me if you will. First I want 
to know how long you think it will be before 
a strike is called.” 

“The way things are drifting now,” he 
told her, ‘‘I believe it will come soon— 
within a couple of weeks—unless I can find 
a way to bump two or three of the agitators 
out of the camp.” 

“Slim, that’s the very thing I don’t 
want you to do. Instead I want you to 
work with them. If you can precipitate a 
strike within the next few days the bottom 
will drop out of the market and I’ll make a 
killing. I’ll be able to clean up fifty thou- 
sand dollars or more. Slim, if you tried I 
know you could influence the miners. I 
want you to force a strike.” 

Slowly Slim straightened up in his chair, 
brushing her hands away from his as he 
did so. 

“Girl,” he replied, “you don’t know 
what you are asking. Let me tell you 
something. The men who control this prop- 
erty bought in here soon after the ground 
was staked out. They spent everything 
they had, developing the claims. They had 
faith, girl—faith and courage to back their 
faith. Aren’t men like that entitled to 
some consideration? And yet you talk‘as 
if for a few thousand dollars you would sell 
them out to the fellows who.are fighting 
them in the dark. You wouldn’t do a thing 
like that, would you?” 

The girl dismissed his question with a 
gesture of impatience. There was no sug- 
gestion of sentiment in her reply. 

“Tn the business world,” she said, “‘if 
men can’t protect themselves they lose, 
and that’s all there is to it. 
would give Crossett and his group the first 
opportunity to buy our stock, but if they 
couldn’t or wouldn’t pay my price, natu- 
rally I would sell them to the highest bid- 
der.”’ Her eyes glowed with a resentful 
light as she answered Slim. ‘And about 
the strike,” she continued; “‘you say you 
believe it eventually will be called. What 
difference, then, whether it be forced im- 
mediately or called a month or two months 
from the present?” 

“Tt will never be called if I can prevent 
it,” he told her with a finality of tone that 
brooked no further argument. 

Ann sighed and veiled her eyes so he 
would not see the mist of tears that came. 
This thing had meant so much to her and 
had seemed so easy of achievement! She 
believed the calling of the strike was but a 


Of course I . 
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detail in the raid that was being made. 
that it would be the final play, determi; 
the success or failure of the attack or 
Consolidated. 

After a moment she looked up and fc 
a smile. 

“Well, Slim, I should have known 
proposition would not appeal to you, 
yet without your help I could see no w; 
putting my plan across. So just now I 
you, but I’ll try to be as nice as pos 
during the rest of the evening. You 
we were to go to a theater, didn’t y, 

“That’s a good girl,’”’ Slim said with 
relief. ‘I was afraid you’d want tose 
me or something like that.” 

“T do,” she informed him emphatic 
“although I shall try to refrain fron 
lowing my impulse.” 

“Then I'll do this much for you, 
promised: “This is Friday. The agit 
here think this strike business will cor 
a crisis tomorrow night, but it won’t- 
till a week from tomorrow night. Th 
cision of the men will be public news b. 
following Sunday morning. So I'll dc 
for you: Next Friday or early Satu! 
morning I’ll wire you what the out) 
will be. That will give you at least ¢, 
hours’ advantage over everybody else 

“That would help some,’ she | 
thoughtfully. ‘In fact, it would hi) 
great deal. If the strike agitation fail; | 
price will advance several points, and’ 
a day’s advance notice of the result I | 
make quite a tidy sum. put if you wil: 
that a strike is to be called—Slim, | 
on my million-dollar way.” 

Then a shadow of doubt crossed her « 
mind. ‘‘How will you know the resu | 
fore the matter is voted on by the min; 
she demanded. 

“Girl,” he told her with a broad 1 
“when I sit in a game with a gang of c 
I always have a few high cards in my ) 
ets for luck.” 

The next morning he remained \ 
from work in order to go with her t'1 
train. After he had found a seat for > 
stood beside her for a moment looking 
at her gravely. Then he patted her c 1 
shoulder. 

“Ann,” he said, “‘I hope it won’t bro 
till you pick out some good-naturec ‘i 
man and send me a wedding anno 
ment. If you don’t do that pretty so |! 
begin to worry about you, and when I » 
to worry about a red-haired lady ther}; 
telling to whom I’d marry her just tof 
her and her problem off my mind.” 

Ann smiled up at him. | 

“Slim, I still hate you,” she ansv'e 
“Tf I thought the punishment wou | 
sufficient, when I accumulate my ni 
I’d be just mean enough to marry yo 1 
self and then spend the rest of my life ir 
ing how to make you do the things Id a 
you to do.” ; 

“You might be just that mean| | 
agreed. “‘That’s one reason I’m so at/0! 
to find the right fat man for you.” | 

As he spoke he cupped her square 
chin in one hand and tipped her head 
so he could watch the changing lights |h 
eyes—lights that were warm now, lil i 
warm gray of clouded April skies. Sh }0 
tinued to smile up at him, but he nc 
that her slender young body grew 
and still. Another girl he would ay 
kissed at parting, but for some reas} ! 
was content to leave her with a quick (2 
clasp and a friendly smile. kb 

That evening at the meeting of ther 1€! 
the plan he had devised for checkin 
action on the part of the agitators wel 
cessful. The usual routine was folwe 
until Donnelly asked if there was anne 
business to be considered. Instantly)! 
rose from his seat in the front of thjh@ 
and faced the miners. 


” 


smelter down the river. ‘‘We are Pp! 
on a free ten-round scrap at the gymn !! 
tonight. I move that this meeting a0U" 
so we can all go and yell for our boy. d 

“T second the motion,’ someone (' th 
and at the same time a dozen or more *" 
men who had been taken into the s 
rose noisily to their feet. Hin 
“‘There’ll be no admission charged, 


shouted. ‘“Let’s all go.”” From all pi* 
the hall men began to rise uncertainl) 
their seats. 


Donnelly, his face flushed with ‘ “ 
half rose to call the meeting to ordel a 
fore he could use the gavel Slim step d! 
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DAY IN AND DAY OUT 


Day in and day out Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car serves its owners faith- 
fully and at low cost. 


This is because Dodge Brothers have 
consistently built their product more 
staunchly than strict manufacturing 
practice requires. 


Employing only the finest materials, 
they have insisted upon an exceptional 
margin of excess strength in every part 
that takes a major strain. 


Donsce BrRorTHEeERS DetrTrRoir 


Douce BrotHners Motor COMPANY LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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Spruce up 


the old porch things 


O it with Murphy Da-cote, 

the easy-flowing, quick-dry- 
ing enamel. Nearly 3,000,000 
motor car owners owe the bril- 
liant cars they are driving to this 
same Da-cote enamel. If you 
have shabby things— (but sound 
and good)—that have not seen 
paint in a blue moon, intro- 
duce them to Da-cote. All you 
need is Da-cote and a brush. 


DA-COTE IS FINE FOR: 
Auto license plates Radiators 
Bicycles Baseball bats (oh boy) 
Metal furniture Door locks 
Kiddie-kars Baby carriages 
Fire escapes Motor boats 


al 


The inspiration for a Da-cote 
campaign in and around the 
house is found in a new book, 
‘Doing Things with Da-cote.”’ 
Send for this free book and get 
Da-cote from the paint or hard- 
ware store. Black and white and 
ten beautiful colors. 


@ the surface and 


oon gave all’ Aste Mok 


Murphy Varnish Company 


CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


Murphy Varnish Company, Limited 
Montreal, Canada 
Successor to The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
front of the table and jerked the little 
wooden mallet from his hand. 

“Keep still!’’ he commanded in an 
undertone. ‘Keep still or I'll bust you 
wide open!” ‘ 

Donnelly dropped back to his chair 
again. He knew that Slim, leaning above 
him, could put him out of the way with one 
terrific blow of his powerful fist. He knew, 
too, he would gain nothing by starting an 
argument that would develop into a gang 


| fight between the two factions. 


“You dirty scab,” he told Slim in an 


undertone, “if you don’t think I am run- 
| ning this camp stick around a few days 
| longer and see what happens to you.” 


Slim’s lips twisted in a sneer. 

“You think you are running it,” he 
taunted. ‘“‘From now on you'll take an 
occasional order from me.” 

Then he turned and joined the throng of 
men leaving the hall. He and his friends 
had paid the two fighters fifty dollars each 
for a ten-round battle. They figured the 
money well spent if they could succeed in 
preventing trouble between the miners and 
the corporation for which they worked. 

The next morning Slim and the old Scot 
went to the local post office and waited 
while the mail from the morning train was 
being distributed. Hartley entered and 
went at once to the drop box used for out- 
going letters. As his solitary letter hung 
poised in his fingers over the chute someone 
tapped him on the shoulder. He looked up 
quickly. Someone else jostled him from 
the other side and the letter slipped from 
his fingers. He looked down again, but the 
letter had disappeared. At the same time 
the old Scot reached past him and began 
turning the combination of a post box 
above the chute, while Slim, now standing 
with his back turned, gazed abstractedly 
out of the open post-office door. For a few 
minutes Hartley was disturbed over the 
incident; at last put the matter from his 
mind as being merely a chance occurrence. 
Had he suspected Slim had gained posses- 
sion of that dangerously incriminating let- 
ter he would have fled precipitately from 
the camp. 

The following Saturday night men who 
for years had been content to pay their dues 
and leave the management of their local to 
the officers, mingled with the regulars in the 
crowd that filled the union hall. Aside from 
the other disturbing factors, like the sough 
of an evil wind a rumor had swept through 
the camp to the effect that Hartley was a 
company man—a highly paid detective or 
spotter. 

In the hall the shuffling of feet and the 
subdued whispering subsided into expect- 
ant silence as Donnelly’s gavel called the 
meeting to order. 

“We are gathered here tonight ——’’ he 
began. 

At the same instant Slim stepped into the 
open square between the officers and the 
miners. 

“You are out of order!” 
lowed. ‘Sit down!”’ 

“Go to hell!’ Slim flung back over his 
shoulder. ‘Boys,’ he continued, addressing 
the miners and holding up an open letter, 
“here is a report we’ll frame tomorrow and 
hang in the secretary’s office. It is a report 
addressed to that notorious organization of 
gunmen and professional scabs—the Han- 
lon Detective Agency in San Francisco.” 

As the import of Slim’s statement reached 
the men, a silence tense as a threat settled 
over the room. Hartley, white-faced but 
cool, rose from his seat beside Donnelly and 
started toward an open window. Two of 
Slim’s friends stepped in front of the win- 
dow, and Hartley, changing his direction, 
went and leaned against the wall between 
two windows that were closed. Slim waited 
until this byplay was finished before he be- 
gan reading. 

“You'll notice,’’ he told the miners when 
he finished the letter, ‘‘that the writer tells 
about a dame I ate dinner with last week, 
and asks for information as to the best 
method of handling me. 

“Now, about that red-haired lady. You 
fellows who have worked in the Cceur 
d’Alenes know her. She operates a broker- 
age office in Wallace. She’s been in that dis- 
trict along time. In fact, she lived there as 
a kid when the first big strike was in prog- 
ress. When she was here the other day she 
pointed out for my benefit a fellow named 
Hinton—a scab strike breaker—who had 
worked for her father at that time.” 

As Slim was talking Hartley’s hands 
moved slowly to his waist as if to adjust his 
belt, then his right hand crept on up under 


Donnelly bel- 
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his coat until it rested on the butt of an au- 
tomatic that was slung in a shoulder holster 
under his arm. Slim saw the action—saw, 
too, that a friend of his sitting in one of the 
front seats had drawn a revolver and was 
holding it under his coat ready for instant 
action. 

Talking more slowly, now that he knew 
neither Donnelly nor Donnelly’s lieuten- 
ants would dare to interrupt, he continued: 
“As I started to say, that girl, like most of 
the brokers in the country, has been figuring 
if she could get inside information on the 
strike situation she could make a killing in 
the stock market. So I gave her the inside 
dope. I sent her word yesterday there 
would be no strike.”” A hoarse murmur of 
dissent swept over the hall. ; 

“Shut up!” Slim roared, waving the let- 
ter he had read. ‘‘Shut up and listen.”’ He 
turned and pointed an accusing finger at the 
white-faced secretary. ‘“‘The report I have 
just read was written by this scab, Hinton— 
by this fellow who now calls himself Hart- 
ley, and has wormed in here as secretary.” 

While Slim had been reading the letter 
the agitator, Nicholi, had gone quietly from 
his seat as if to speak to a friend in another 
part of the hall. Unobtrusively he had 
moved to a place near the exit door where 
the electric switch controlling the hall lights 
was located. As a period to Slim’s de- 
nouncement he reached up and turned the 
switch. 

There was a clicking sound and the hall 
was plunged into darkness. In the same 
instant a revolver spat viciously from the 
front row of seats, and there followed the 
sound of a shattered window near where 
Hartley had been standing. Blending with 
the crash of the gun and the glass Hartley’s 
automatic flashed forth a spray of leaden 
hate meant for Slim. But Slim had thrown 
himself to safety on the floor. After this 
came the crash of another broken window. 
Then someone found the switch and the 
lights came on again. The hall was in tur- 
moil. 

Hartley had disappeared through one of 
the broken windows. 

“Lynch him!” someone cried. 

A hundred men took up the word. 

“The railroad! Watch the railroad! His 
hotel! Surround his hotel!” 

There were fleet-footed men among the 
miners, but when the first of a breathless 
crowd reached the railroad station the stac- 
cato exhaust of the division superintendent’s 
speeder could be heard dying away in the 
darkness. The detective was a forehanded 
man. A jimmy lay beside the broken lock 
of the car shed. 

Slim, knowing the strike movement was 
ended, felt that he had earned his trip to 
Seattle. For the sake of appearances he 
worked a few days longer; but he was rest- 
less, ready to go. On the evening of the 
first of June as he went down the hill from 
the mine for the last time he was handed a 
telegram. This was the message: 


Can secure interest in the McKinnon claims. 
Want you to take charge. Come immediately. 
: ANN BRANTON. 


“T won’t,” Slim told himself positively. 
“She’s just trying to gyp me out of my 
trip.”” He kept repeating this resolve all 
the way to the telegraph office, “I won’t,” 
he wired. “I’m on my way to Seattle.” 

That evening, directly after he had eaten, 
he went to his room and locked himself in. 
He feared he might be inveigled into a game 
of poker or a carousal with friends who were 
anxious to wish him well on his long-planned 
trip to Seattle. The evening was still young 
when another telegram was brought to him. 
At first he refused to open his door, thinking 
this might be a ruse on the part of his 
friends to get hold of him bodily. Finally, 
grudgingly he opened the door a narrow 
crack. In one hand he held an upraised 
water pitcher to defend himself if need be. 
He refused to touch the little envelope. 

“You read the message,”’ he commanded. 

The youth who had brought the telegram 
opened the envelope and read: 


“Must have your advice about McKinnon 
claims. Meet me tomorrow evening, Daven- 
port’s, Spokane. ANN BRANTON.” 


“T won’t,” Slim said stubbornly. ‘‘Wire 
her to go to hell. I’m on my way to Seattle.” 

“You'll have to leave the word ‘hell’ 
out of it,’’ the literal-minded youth told 
him. “Operators are not allowed to send 
such words.” 

“All right,’’ said Slim. “Leave out the 
hell. Just tell her I’m on my way.” 

“You'll be going by way of Spokane?” 

“Uh-huh.” 
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“Then be a sport and meet her. A 
so cheap he wouldn’t give a dame ey 
bit of advice certainly would be a sorry | 
of nut.” | 

“But that’s not the question,” |: 
protested. “This is a red-haired dame, 
if I weaken at all I know she’ll manag’ 
gyp me out of my trip to Seattle. 1]; 
always do. So I’m not going to tal 
chance. You just wire those two wor: 
ele wiorite: | 

“Aw, go on and be a sport,” the yii 
urged. ‘‘That’s just a habit you’ve Be 
into—thinking the red-haired ones 
jinx you. If once you get the idea you; 
bust the charm, there’ll be nothing 1) 
tovite. 

Slim pondered this bit of psycholog;! 
a moment. 

“Perhaps you’re right,’”’ he decided, ' 
hadn’t thought of it that way before, 
wouldn’t hurt to play the cards that ; 
once. I believe I will. You wire hei’ 
meet her at Davenport’s tomorrow r 
that we will have dinner together bet) ¢ 
seven and eight. My train gets into ) 
kane a few minutes after six,’ he expl: « 
craftily, “‘and the Seattle train pulls ¢; 
few minutes after nine. If I date hey 
between seven and eight I guess there’ « 
much chance of losing out on my trip, 

At ten minutes before seven the fo y 
ing evening Slim strolled into the lobl 
Davenport’s. He wore a new light-b 
hat, a new and expensive gray suit, a ‘2 
silk shirt with a soft collar attached-» 
he had refused to discard his comfor hb 
high-topped boots. j 

Four bell boys rose simultaneously 0 
a bench near the clerk’s desk and u 
rounded him. 

“Hi, mister,” they chorused, “is o 
name Reynolds?” 

Gravely Slim took out a handful of :v 
and rewarded each of them. 

“‘She’s waiting for you on the mezz: ii 
floor,’’ they informed him. 

“And I guess you won’t need to hav h 
pointed out to you,” one of them add . 

When Slim stepped out of the ele + 
Ann came forward to meet him and of re 
both hands in greeting. Slim held h. : 
arm’s length and surveyed her approvi #1!) 

“T still hate you a tiny bit,’’ she told ir 
“But because you decided to give n 
hour of your vacation I’m going to fc ‘iy 
you—some. I’m taking a half holiday n; 
self. By way of celebration I’ve alid 
ordered dinner, and we won’t talk 10 
until later.” ‘ 

“Not much later,’’ Slim cautioned. | 

They went down to the dining room in 
for the next hour he carefully followe he 
leads, jesting when she jested, respo in 
to her stories of amusing incidents ¢ th 
camps she knew best, with other stor; ¢ 
the camps he had known. 

Then, when they were ready to leay th 
table, “I have theater tickets,” she‘ol 
him. “After we’ve seen the play —/ 

Slim looked at his watch. | 

“Ann,” he said firmly, “‘it is alreac te 
minutes after eight. My train leaves j on 
hour—ten minutes after nine. If you an 
to see that play you'll have to go :é 
And if there is something you want tas 
about the McKinnon claims, better biisk 
ing soon.” aS 

For an instant a suggestion of her | bit 
ual calculating hardness was evident he 
features; then a disappointed, frus! i 
look came to her eyes. 

“Don’t be mean,” she coaxed. “ hal 
if you do miss tonight’s train? You 
able to leave early in the morning. 2) 
with me another hour or two. I he: 
favor to ask, and because I’m afraid nu ] 
refuse I want to put off the asking a 0M! 
as possible.” 

Slim rose quite impolitely and 0% 


waiting. q 

“Tt is ten minutes after eight,” | T° 
minded her. “In just one hour I'll } 
my way.” 


“Don’t be stingy with your time. shi 
coaxed again. “Take me to the sh¢ t? 
night. You can play as long as you | 
and whenever you want; but I can’t. Ue 
now I should be at my desk, and M mt 
back tomorrow at the very latest.” | 

“Now look here, Ann,” Slim sai P& 
tiently, “you know I’d like to take. ne 
that play. But it’s the principle tor 
thing. I’m twenty-seven years old, a: 10! 
seven of those twenty-seven serail 

i 


H 


been letting red-haired ladies interfer, 
my trip to Seattle. Why, dog-gone: ° 
way they are spoiling my life is gett 
be ascandal. And I have a hunch if 10” 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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The design of Champion spark plugs is 
superior. The materials used in their 
manufacture are much more costly. 
Champion has always maintained its 
quality regardless of cost. 


Yet the car owner pays much less for 
Champions. 


The exceedingly low Champion price is 
made possible by manufacturing econ- 
omies resulting from the enormous 
Champion production of 35,000,000 
spark plugs per year. These savings 
are passed on directly to the car owner. 


Champion is outselling throughout the 
entire world—enjoying a preference 
among motorists in foreign countries as 
striking as the preference it holds in 
this country. 


Champion has won this dominance by 
proving in countless tests that it is the 
better spark plug. It is better because 
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of its wonderful Double-Ribbed silli- 
manite core, which cannot be dupli- 
cated because Champion controls the 
world’s only known commercial supply 
of sillimanite. 


You will save in first cost and you will 
save in gas and oil, as well as making bet- 
ter engine performance certain, if you 
install dependable Champions by the 
full set at least once a year. The seven 
Champion types provide a correctly 
designed spark plug for every engine. 


More than 90,000 dealers sell Champions. Ask any of them to allow 
you to compare Champions with other plugs. Champion X is 60 
cents. The Blue Box 75 cents. (Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents) 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario 


HAMPI 


Dependable for 
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No. 
vr 


Overland 


The marked preference 
shown for Champion 
spark plugs by the lead- 
ing racing driversof both 
this country and Europe 
is a striking tribute to 
Champion dependability 
in the most trying 
service. 


Champion is the 
standard spark plug 
for Ford Cars and 
Trucks and Fordson 
Tractors. Recognized 
by dealers and owners 
for12yearsasthemost 
economical and effi- 
cient spark plug. Sold 
by dealers everywhere 
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Carry it home ina 


ealrioht 


Liquid ight 
Japer Container 


Sealright Leak-Proof Paper Containers are made 
for packaging ice cream, moist foods and liquids. 


Tce Cream 
US QnY Age 


From one year to one hundred, 
smooth, delicious, healthful ice 
cream remains the first choice of 
the sweettooth. The taste for ice 
cream never dulls. 
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Surprise the family to- 
night—then _ surprise 
them regularly—carry 
home. a quart or so of 
ice cream packed in a 
sturdy Sealright 
Liquid-Tight Paper 
Container—100% 
leak-proof, crush- 
proof, safe and sani- 
tary; also more con- 
venient to carry and 
keep, until served in 
attractive, round slices. 
Always ask for your 
favorite flavor packed 


in a Sealright. All 
convenient sizes, 4 
pint to a gallon. 


Many dealers have it 
already packed for you, 
firm, fresh and sani- 
tary. 

SEALRIGHT CO., INC. 


Dept. 5-A.K. 
Fulton, - N.Y. 


Also makers of Seal- 
right Pouring-Pull and 
Ordinary or Common 
Milk Botile Caps and 
Sealright Paper Milk 
Bottles. 


This attractive window transparency 
the dealer with Sealright Service. 


identifies 
Look for it 
to be sure of getting ice cream and moist foods 
packed in accurate-measure, leak-proof Sealright 
Containers. 


To remove ice cream, hold Container under cold 
water spigot for a few seconds. Then remove 


cover, press evenly on bottom of Container with 
thumbs and cut cream in attractive, round slices. 


i 
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eat more 


ice cream 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 54) 
go out on tonight’s train something will 
happen before morning that will prevent 
me from getting there this year.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me a man of 
your intelligence would be guilty of playing 
a hunch,” she reproved with mock scorn. 

“Indeed I do,” he answered. “‘ Men with 
even greater intelligence play them.” 

“You are wrong,” she said. ‘In fact 
really intelligent men never play them. The 
thing for you to do is to miss tonight’s train 
and go out in the morning. That way you 
can prove to your own satisfaction there’s 
nothing in a hunch.” 

“ Absolutely no chance for you to change 
my way of thinking,’’ he told her. ‘If the 
idea had been suggested by a blonde, say, 
or a brunette, I might try it once. But like 
I told you the first time I saw you, such 
ladies as you have always been a mixed 
blessing to me—particularly along in the 
early summer when it’stimeto betraveling.” 

“Well,” she said regretfully, “if you 
won’t you won’t, and I guess that’s the end 
of it. If you must leave at ten minutes 
after nine let’s go back up to the mezzanine 
floor and I’ll say my say as quickly as 
possible.” 

As he led her out from the dining room 
she watched his broad shoulders with a 
suggestion of a smile—half mischievous, 
half malicious—and with a deft movement 
turned the hands of her wrist watch back a 
quarter of an hour. 

“Now, about those McKinnon claims,” 
she said as soon as they were seated in the 
nook she had suggested, “‘I’m wondering 
if you think as McKinnon does. When he 
sold out he told me he believed the lower 
part of the ledge would not be as profitable 
toworkastheupper. Naturally he wouldn’t 
go into details.” 

She leaned forward as she talked, and her 
eyes were once more cold and bright with 
the consuming intensity of her desire. 

Slim interrupted with ‘a thought which 


| had occurred to him before: 


“Ann, if you don’t relax a little and take 
life easier you'll go to smash physically be- 
fore you are thirty. Why, girl, right now 
your nerves are keyed up to the breaking 


| point.” 


With a little gesture of impatience she 
refused to let him divert her mind. 

“Listen to me, Slim,’’ she commanded 
imperatively, at the same time placing her 
hands over one of his. “‘The men who own 
the claims now—a group of Easterners— 
have sent an experienced mining man in to 
take charge of the development work. He 
has advised them to discontinue the work 
in the shaft and to drive a tunnel to tap the 
ledge at a depth of about five hundred 
feet.” 

Abruptly she stopped speaking and be- 
gan pounding Slim’s hand with a little 
clenched fist. 

“Old wooden face,” she scolded, ‘‘why 
don’t you get excited, or at least show 
whether you are interested or not? What 
do you think of the tunnel idea? This is 
why I’m so anxious to have your opinion: 
When you wired me that the strike was off 
up there at Chalco, I was able to make 
quite a nice little bit of money in the mar- 
ket. I want to invest it. I believe some 
day the McKinnon property will be devel- 
oped into a paying mine. The men who 
now own the claims say if I think enough of 
the proposition to invest ten thousand dol- 
lars they will let me handle the market end 
of the business when they organize a stock 
company. Now tell me what you think 
of the idea of abandoning the shaft and 
driving this proposed tunnel.” 

“To tap the ledge at a depth of about 
five hundred feet,” Slim repeated. He 
studied over this for a time; asked a few 
questions regarding the exact point at 
which it was proposed to start work on 
such a tunnel. 

_ “It’s a likely-looking stock-selling propo- 
sition, with all the ore there is in the shaft 
and everything,” he decided finally. “If 
you had the selling of the stock you should 
be able to make your ten thousand back in 
commissions. How much of an interest 
could you get for your money?” 

“A one-sixteenth part in the property.” 

“Uh-huh. And you say the present 
owners paid one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars cash for the claims. Ten thousand 
for a one-sixteenth part would be fair 
enough. Do they plan to sell treasury 
stock to secure money for carrying on the 
development work?” 

“They do,”’ said Ann. 

““Well,”’ Slim told her, “once I advised 
you not to buy any of it unless you could 
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buy it all. Some day you may have a 
chance to get it all. Anyhow, one-sixteenth 
for ten thousand dollars would be a good 
start.” 

“You haven’t told me what you think of 
the plan to abandon the shaft and drive a 
tunnel,’’ Ann reminded him. 

““My goodness, girl,” Slim evaded. “‘Do 
you think I would advise you to spend ten 
thousand dollars if I didn’t believe some 
day the claims would amount to some- 
thing?” 

There followed a momentary silence, dur- 
ing which he reached for his watch. Ann 
hastily interposed her wrist watch in the 
line of his vision. 

“Still twenty-five minutes before nine,” 
he commented, taking her hand in his as he 
looked at her watch. ‘If I leave in twenty 
minutes I’ll have plenty of time. My suit- 
case is already over at the station.” He 
leaned back comfortably, still holding her 
hand and patting it gently. 

“Now I’m going to give some more ad- 
vice,” he told her. ‘You must not drive 
yourself as you have been doing. Your 
nerves are sure to go to pieces some day if 
you aren’t more careful. I’m beginning to 
feel right fond of you, so I want you to do 
as I say. I want you to find some good- 
natured wealthy man, preferably a fat 
one—and marry him. If you don’t do that 
soon I’ll have to come back this way and 
find one for you.” 

“Two of the Easterners who are out here 
lining up this McKinnon proposition are 
fat—and maybe good-natured,” she told 
him reflectively. “It might save you a lot 
of worry if you’d go back to Wallace with 
me now and select the one you’d like best 
to have me marry.”’ 

“You keep them busy fussing around 
until I get back from Seattle and I’ll do that 
little deed,”’ he said. “I’m good at finding 
husbands for red-haired ladies, and they 
always live happily after.” 

For the next few minutes they continued 
jesting, while Slim continued to hold her 
hand, continued to pat it in an abstracted 
friendly way—his gaze following the mov- 
ing minute hand of her wrist watch. At 
five minutes before nine by her time he 
picked up his hat from the floor and rose 
to go. 

As they walked to the elevator he put 
his arm across her shoulders, and when they 
stopped in front of the shaft door he tipped 
her head back against his coat lapel and 
looked questioningly into her eyes. She 
did not resist, but her body grew tense 
against his, and her eyes clouded with a 
vaguely uncertain, troubled expression. 
He patted her cheek and released her. 

“‘T’m on my way,”’ he said, as the light of 
the descending elevator flashed its signal. 
“And remember my advice about the 
wealthy fat man. Ill worry about you 
until you are safely married to one.” 

The elevator door opened and as he 
started to enter she stretched out her hand 
as if to restrain him—then smiled and said 
good-by. 

A moment later Slim was out in the 
street and hurrying with long strides toward 
the station. Heedless of the curious glances 
of passers-by he began to sing: 


“Oh, the bear went over the mountain, 
The bear went over the mountain, 
The bear went over the mountain, 

To see what he could see.” 


Arrived at the station he went directly 
to the ticket window. 

“One to Seattle,’ he said. 

The clerk back of the counter tossed him 
a bit of pasteboard and change from the 
twenty-dollar bill Slim had put down, then 
said, “‘The next train leaves at 8:40 to- 
morrow morning.” 

“What?” 

“At 8:40 tomorrow morning.” 

Slim looked at him incredulously. 

“Dog-gone it, mister,’ he complained, 
‘this afternoon I was told a train left here 
at 9:10 this evening.” 

“Tt did,” the ticket agent said. 

Slim immediately looked at his watch 
and found the time was 9:15. He stood 
there, frowning, puzzled over the matter. 
When he had last looked at Ann’s watch it 
had been five minutes before nine. He 
knew he could not have been more than 
ten minutes walking to the station. Yet 
here it was a quarter after nine, and his train 
had been gone for five minutes. He still 
stood, frowning and puzzled. Then sud- 
denly he comprehended. 

A moment later a raving, wrathful miner 
was telephoning to the hotel, asking for 
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Ann Branton. He would let no girl pla 
trick like that on him without express 
his opinion of her. 

After what seemed to him an unne 
sarily long delay a brisk voice inforr 
him the lady had just checked out. Wh 
had she gone? She had said she must 
back in Wallace early the next morning, | 
had found a driver to take her back in 
car that night. | 

Slim, anathematizing red-haired la) 
in general and Ann Branton in particu 
walked moodily back toward the busi: 
section of the town. He was nursin 
grouch and a hunch—a persistent prem) 
tion of impending misfortune. _ 

As he walked he took out his ticket 
looked at it critically. 

“Well, this is the closest I’ve ever got 
to Seattle,’ he mused. “Perhaps if I 
to bed before I meet anyone else I kno 
may still be lucky.” 

As he was making this wise decisio 
group of men came roistering out from | 
of the many saloons that lined the stree 
those days. Almost immediately they | 
ognized Slim and surrounded him. T. 
were miners drifting north after a wi): 
down in one of the Arizona copper can: 
They told Slim he was the first perso: 
their acquaintance they had met on | 
whole trip. Was he on his way to Seat: 
That was fine. He must join them w! 
they drank his health and fortune. In°j 
Slim pleaded with them, explained his ?> 
for temporary sobriety; at last threats: 
to lick them all if they didn’t let him gi 
way, sober and in peace. 

They told him he could stay sober it 
wanted to, but he would drink one rc» 
with them or they would know the re;< 
why. After this ultimatum, because i¢ 
were all good fellows and because r 
round of good liquor wouldn’t hurt any 1 
he went with them, or rather, they v1 
with him. 

“Come on,” he invited. “One roun | 
good liquor before I start on my way.’ 

The direct rays of the noon sun bean 
down through an unshaded window | 
ened Slim the next day. As conscious * 
returned he began to yawn and stretch nh 
make wry faces. Then he ran his fir» 
through his uncombed curly hair, slid 
dered, twisted uncomfortably, rose pain: |] 
to asitting posture. He discovered he a 
still dressed. After sitting on the edg c 
the bed for a few minutes he rememb e 
his wallet. He found it in one of his poe ts 
The ticket to Seattle was still there, bu ii 
winter’s savings were gone. In other poc }t 
he found some silver, a lone ten-dollar |II 
and the baggage check he had rece e 
when he left his suitcase at the statior h 
previous afternoon. 

At last he rose slowly to his feet. He a: 
consumed with a great and insistent tl st 
He found he was in a room of a cheap d 
fashioned hotel, without bath or runn 
water. | 

On a stand he perceived a huge vit 
washbowl, and in the bowl an equally g 
white water pitcher. On the way toh 
pitcher he began to review the events o hi 
preceding evening, and as the details)e 
came clear he uttered harsh noises reg @- 
ing red-haired ladies. 

He picked up the ponderous pitcher, ly 
to find the water in it coated with a fil 0! 
greasy dust in which a trusting fly had & 
betrayed to its death. The sight of thn 
drinkable water increased his thirst. } 
tening his lips with a bitter-tasting tor l¢ 
he began a profane recital of the aban Ir 
ment of the various red-haired ladies he 
on various occasions had come between | 
and his honestly earned trip to Secle 
Long before he finished the recital his *:2 
dering gaze focused on a picture frami 1 
gilt that hung above the bed from whi he 
had just risen—a reproduction of or ° 
Asti’s unclothed ladies over whese i 
shoulders cascaded a wealth of ba 
hair. 

For a long instant Slim stared inal 
lously, dazedly at the picture. Then’ 
an explosion of inarticulate indignatio 
futile wrath he heaved the ponderous (5 
covered water-filled pitcher squarely 
the red-haired lady’s face. ie 

“Take that!” he said thickly. “Nowe 
if you can talk me out of anything. | 

Without tarrying to see how compl Y 
he had spoiled the lady’s features h' 
trieved his hat from beside the bed” 
walked with uncertain steps out. intohi 
street. Dog-gone! Broke again, 
again, and nothing to do but find an: 
job. Dog-gone the red-haired dames 
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Published every other week. 
Inquiries which your thea- 
tre manager cannot answer 
regarding pares and di- 
rectors, wil 

John Lincoln, Editor, 383 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
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The Month’s Big Picture 


ROVING a girl to be a flirt may 

be a delightful occupation—pro- 

vided one does not prove it too 
thoroughly. For, in the testing, one 
may himself join the list of victims. 

Not that ‘‘The White Moth” is a 
flirt. But she is willing to step from 
puppy love into the arms of the elder 
man—who courted her merely to 
“save’’ his younger brother. 

The spark of romance twinkles 
through the whole of this Levee-Tour- 
neur production, which gives 
one a delightful peep behind 
the stage of a Parisian thea- 
tre. Barbara La Marr was 
never more gorgeous than 
as the American girl who be- 
comes the favorite of Parisian 
theatregoers—and the two 
brothers. Conway Tearle, 
who appeared in both “ Black 
Oxen”’ and ‘‘Lilies of the 
Field,” two recent big suc- 
cesses, has the leading mas- 
culine réle. Other favorites 
in the cast are Ben Lyon, 
Charles La Roche and Edna 
Murphy. 

Satisfy your yearning for 
Romance when ‘‘The White 
Moth” plays at your local 
theatre. 


“The Sea Hawk” 
ENCE more the greatest movie fleet 


that ever put to sea is at anchor! 
Hundreds of sixteenth century galley 
slaves have removed their grease paint 
and donned clothing more suitable to 
twentieth century life. Milton Sills, 
after a series of sea fights, duels, and 
fistic encounters, is vacationing in New 
York. The filming of ‘‘The Sea Hawk” 
is complete! 

But that’s only half the job. Ina 
Los Angeles studio Producer Frank 
Lloyd, surrounded by assistants, who 
in turn are surrounded by reels and 
reels of film, is busy editing the picture 
to the required length, selecting the 
best of the several scenes of each epi- 
sode, and fitting the sub-titles in their 
proper places. There’s a deal of ro- 
mance in motion picture production, 


especially when such a story as Saba- , 


tini’s “‘The Sea Hawk” 
is in the making, but 
there’s just as much 
dreary work be- 
fore the picture 
is trimmed spruce 
and clean for ex- 
hibition in your 
theatre. 

or het Sie'a 
Hawk” will ap- 
pear in big cities 
before many 
weeks are out. 
Prepare yourself 
for the screen 
treat by reading 
the novel. 


Not all the adventure in “The Sea Hawk,” presented by Frank 


car Idar 


“She’s a Gold-Digger—Parisian Model!” 


So thinks the worried Conway Tearle of the charm- 
ing ‘“‘ White Moth” who from the footlights, captures 
the hearts of her audience. The story which Maurice 
Tourneur has to tell is the romance of a smile that 
quickens the steadiest heart, causes grave damage, 
and sets things right again in the end. 
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An Advertisement from 


“The White Moth” 


The gay, fluttering, vivacious idol 
of the French stage—known by her 
dancing as ‘““The White Moth’’—is the ial) 
central figure of the romantic drama 
which will enliven the screens of the 
leading theatres this month. The char- 
acter is played by Barbara La Marr— 
on the right —in ail her piquant 


loveliness. 


A Formula for Flappers 


HERE’S a formula locked in the 

hearts of some girls that is more 
valuable than any ever devised in a 
chemical laboratory. A formula for 
opening a man’s eyes, warming his 
heart, and bending his knees to the 
proper supplicant position. 

It’s really easy to do, once you know 
the secret. Just become ‘‘The Perfect 
Flapper.”” Not an ordinary one, you 
understand, but a “perfect flapper’’— 
which is a great deal different. First 
of all you must appreciate jazz and 
then—but it’s all in Colleen Moore’s 
new picture, and she can tell it much 
better than I. 

Miss Moore, in ‘‘The Perfect Flap- 

\ per,’’ plays a typical 
; American girl who, be- 
reft of admirers, starts 
to concoct the formula 
all by herself. She stum- 
bles upon one quite acci- 
dentally, .but it needs 
must be modified before 
she can win the man of 
her choice. ‘‘The Perfect 
Flapper,”’ we reckon, may 
be an education for the 
girls, and a revelation to 
the men. 

You will find it on the 
screen of your theatre in 
about a month or two. 


Lloyd Productions, Inc., takes place aboard the four sixteenth cen- 


tury ships with which Lloyd fought the battles in Sabatini’s novel 
Above are Milton Sills (right) and Mare Mc- 
On the left is Enid Bennett, who 


fore the camera. 
Dermott in a four-sword duel. 
plays the leading feminine réle. 


Sidney Chaplin. 


Exit Now the Cowboy 


2 \ X JHEREVER he may be and 
however long removed, the one 
who has known the odor of sage in the 
sun, who has heard the sounds of the 
moving herds, the laughter of care- 
free companions, the hush of the 
plains at night—that one is ever tied 
with a bond of poignant longing.”’ 

Such is the heart-song of the cow- 
boy—that romantic figure in American 
history who is passing as the last of 
the big herds are driven south to Mex- 
ico in search of grazing lands. But if 
he passes, his story will be perpetuated 
on the screen—the story of a drive of 
250,000 head of cattle; a story of stam- 
pedes, prairie fires, river crossings and 
mountain trails. All this—true because 
it is real—has been filmed in the last 
few months as a background for the 
dramatic action of “Sundown.” Six 
hundred miles were covered in this 
march to exile of the mammoth herd, 
with the camera always ready to record 
the adventure. 

The picture is filled with popular 
screen personalities, including Bessie 
Love, Roy Stewart, Hobart Bosworth, 
Tully Marshall, Mary Alden and 
Charles Mutray. The story was writ- 
ten by Earl J. Hudson and the picture 
produced under his personal supervi- 
sion. It will be ready for your theatre 
sometime in June or July. 


Romeo—but no Romance 


Colleen Moore in her Juliet costume for the masquerade 
ball finds her only Romeo to be the staid and respectable 
But at that the party is a lot of fun—and 


the cause of considerable trouble and a real romance. 


and art of the screen. 


Looking ’Em Over 


He movie-goer these days has a 
hard time keeping up with all the 
big pictures. There’s ‘‘“FLOWING GOLD,” 
for instance—a story of the oil fields. 
If he likes real stirring adventure 
and a wholesome 
love story he 
must see this. 

And ‘‘LILiEes OF 
THE FIELD’’! Cor- 
inne Griffith ap- 
pears in it, and 
Conway Tearle, 
the stars of 
“Black, Oxen.*” 
All the critics 
bubbled over with 
enthusiasm. 

““TORMENT”’ is 
for the thrill-loy- 
ers, but there’s a 
strong love inter- 
est for the ro- 
mantically in- 
clined. The movie 
fan will want to see how realistically a 
movie producer can re-enact an earth- 
quake before the camera. 

““& SON OF THE SAHARA” is one he’s 
been watching for. Made in Algeria, 
with the real desert, Arabs, sheiks, and 
dancing girls. A company of Ameri- 
can stars to insure perfect acting. Bert 
Lytell, Claire Windsor, Rosemary 
Theby, Walter McGrail, Montagu 
Love and Paul Panzer. Edwin Ca- 
rewe, the director, made ‘‘The Bad 
Man,” so he knows what to expect. 

“THE WOMAN ON THE Jury” he 
awaits with eagerness. He knows it’s 
a story of one woman serving in the 
jury box with eleven men, and that 
the woman faces the problem of either 
sacrificing her own happiness or con- 
demning an innocent girl. 


TOW a drama of New York society 
life appears on the offing which 
promises to be one of the most un- 
usual of its kind ever presented. It is 
“For Sale,’’ and beautiful Claire Wind- 
sor has been selected for the réle of 
the society girl whose wedding march 
is the finale of a matrimonial auction. 
The story is by Earl Hudson, author 
of “Sundown.” 


“Cytherea—Goddess of Love’’ 

The jolt of a lifetime comes to the sedate 
married man who thought his love-making 
days were over forever. Strange indeed 
are the ways of the Love-Goddess. Above 
are Alma Rubens and Lewis Stone in this 
Maytime picture. 


The purpose of this nation- 
wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is to 
foster independent produc- 
tion, develop new talent 
and elevate the staridards 


STOP THIS! 


* CIRCULATING 
WATER PUMP 
Sor 


FORD/CARS & TRUCKS 


Keeps Fords Cool! 


Perfect cooling; new pep and power, 
smooth, efficient operation of your 
motor through sand and mud, on 
heavy uphill pulls, even in the hottest 
weather — that’s what it means to in- 
stall the “Henry” Circulating Water 
Pump. Prevents loss of power. Stops 
excessive fuel and oil consumption. 
Saves the expense of frequent remov- 
ing of carbon and grinding of valves. 
Quickly repays its cost. 

The “Henry” ‘‘pumps from where the 
water is’’—the base of the radiator. 
Operates as soon as the motor starts. 
The perfect water pump for Fords. 
Attached in 10 minutes, with a screw 
driver and wrench. 


Ford Truck Owners: 
Every Ford Truck should have the 
“Henry”. Cuts operating cost. Pro- 
longs life, increases service of truck. 
Many dealers include the “Henry” 
as standard equipment on all Fords: 
If your dealer can’t supply you, mail 
coupon with $7.50; west of Rockies, 
$8.00. We will send you pump same 
day order is received. 


Dealers: If you’re not selling the ‘‘Henry’’, 
write to your jobber or to us. 


HENRY AUTO PARTS COMPANY 


Trade Sales Division of 
The Prime Manufacturing Company 
Dept. P, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The “‘Henry’’ 
is guaranteed 
for the life of 

your Ford. 


Henry Auto Parts Company, 
Trade Sales Division of The Prime Mfg. Co., 
Dept. P, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen: I enclose $__ 
Water Pump for 19 Ford. 
My Name____ B.S 
Address a 

City Saw 
My dealer’s name is___= 


RPE IES SRN ES EL ET SOREL 


for “Henry” 
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THE RICH MAN AIND MIS TAXES 


getting taxes adjusted, reduced and avoided 
is beginning to attract widespread attention. 

Though no one knows exactly how much 
the Government loses through its inability 
to collect all the theoretical revenues which 
the surtax rates appear to call for, I have 
in my hand as I write a copy of a letter 
written by a high government official re- 
lating in detail eight different and wholly 
legal methods of avoiding the payment of 
surtaxes. A studious member of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives has said that there are 
thirty or forty different ways. 

Most administrative officers as well as 
professional students of taxation, when 
faced with this situation, urge that rates 
should be reduced to a point where they 
can be effectively enforced, where the rates 
are real instead of nominal. These authori- 
ties say that what the income tax most 
needs to save it from becoming a thing of 
scorn and contempt, from going the way of 
the state and local tax on intangible prop- 
erty, is ‘‘a few years of prompt and success- 
ful application.” 

Moderate rates, they say, can be en- 
forced, and enforcement is needed to save 
the income tax from general disgrace and 
demoralization. Tax rates, it is pointed 
out, should be for purposes of collection, 
not merely as oratorical material to bom- 
bard the rich. It is better, runs this 
argument, to apply moderate rates to many 
incomes than extreme rates to a few incomes 
whose owners happen to be unlucky, con- 
scientious in the extreme or merely lacking 
in ingenuity and legal resourcefulness. 

Now it may be that this is a correct 
statement of the facts and an equally cor- 
rect interpretation of them. But the sub- 
ject of the rich man and his taxes is not to 
be settled in quite such an offhand fashion. 
Is the rich man, just because he does not 
like to pay big taxes, going to be permitted 
to evade the law and defy the Govern- 
ment? It is a pretty serious question, and 
not to be disposed of lightly. The high 
rates are in the law; why should the rich be 
permitted to flout them? 

“Think of it!’’ exclaimed a member of 
the House of Representatives in a recent 
debate. ‘“‘The Government of Washington, 
Jefferson and Lincoln reduced to the abject 
position of coaxing the owners of wealth to 
pay their legal share! Must the Govern- 
ment be conducted on the theory that to 
call a horse in from pasture it is necessary 
to hold out a lump of sugar?” 


Taxpayers’ Psychology 


“You might just as well say to the negro 
who steals chickens ‘Come and get a 
chicken whenever you want one’ and by 
this method stop him from stealing,” re- 
marked a Southern member. “I know a 
man who tried that on a darky. The 
negro was stealing his hogs, and he would 
always get off with the hog that the man 
particularly did not want to lose. He would 
steal the farmer’s brood sow or other favor- 
ite hog, and finally the farmer decided he 
would stop him from stealing. So he called 
him to his home one day and said: 

““*Bill, I know that you are stealing my 
hogs, and I do not intend to put you in the 
chain.gang, but I want you to quit stealing, 
because you always get the wrong one. I 
will make this trade with you: If you will 
come to me whenever you need a hog I will 
make you a present of one to save you 
stealing, because I do not want you to 
come up here and steal the wrong one.’ 

“That is a pretty fair proposition,’ re- 
plied Bill, ‘but let me tell you I do not 
want to give up any of my privileges.’”’ 

No end of ridicule has been directed by 
congressmen and senators at the theory 
that the rich man will be less inclined to 
dodge taxes if the rates are lower. “In 
other words, the champions of these large 
surtax payers would have us believe that 
their friends are only tolerably honest; 
that they are not even 44 per cent honest, 
but would have us believe they are 25 per 
cent honest.” 

“Tf a man is constitutionally a tax evader 
he will be just as active, just as resourceful 
in evading a 25 per cent tax as he is in 
evading a 50 per cent tax. Willingness to 
pay taxes is largely a matter of morals and 
loyalty to the Government. We cannot 
improve a man’s morals or increase his 
patriotism by reducing his taxes : 
and claims to the contrary are ridiculous.” 
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“Mr. Mellon confesses that the powerful 
United States Government has been im- 
potent to collect from these shrewd mil- 
lionaires,” said another, ‘‘and instead of 
finding ways to collect legally from these 
incomes, he proposes to dilute the law and 
asks that the tax be cut in two in order that 
it may be enforced at all.” 

“Tf the tax-dodging millionaires will not 
pay a 50 per cent surtax, would it make 
them honest or help their consciences to 
reduce their taxes one-half? If Mr. Mellon 
knows anyone who isn’t paying his proper 
income tax he should have him arrested. 
Any man with income big enough to call for 
a surtax who makes any fuss about it at 
alleys is a vicious enemy to his coun- 
try. I want to add that in my opinion the 
greatest enemy that capital has in this 
nation is the greed and lust of men and 
organizations who persistently and arro- 
gantly ignore our laws and refuse by fraud 
and evasion to contribute their just propor- 
tion of the expenses incident to the mainte- 
nance of our institutions.” 


Results of Excessive Rates 


It is possible to quote from many other 
speeches in which it is declared that rich 
tax dodgers ought to be in the penitentiary, 
that they are anarchists and are disloyal to 
the republic. I have quoted enough ex- 
tracts perhaps to indicate the opinion in 
which the wealthy man who escapes a por- 
tion of his taxes is held by certain, at least, of 
his fellow citizens. 

Now it is quite true that numbers of 
people, poor as well as rich, will always try 
to pay as small taxes as possible, whether 
the rates be high or low. It is unfortunate 
when any large number of taxpayers suc- 
ceed in escaping from their taxes. But be- 
fore these people, whether they be rich or 
poor, are called disloyal, unpatriotic and 
dishonest, it may be well to dig a little 
deeper into the subject and recall a few 
well-established facts of fiscal history. 

The history of taxation proves, if it 
proves anything, that rates inherently ex- 
cessive defeat themselves, that they become 
unproductive, and that ingenuity finally 
finds so many means of evasion as to dis- 
credit the tax. What, however, is an ex- 
cessive rate? Well, it is hard to say at the 
time, in the heat of controversy. But it is 
not so difficult to pass judgment twenty 
or fifty years afterward, when the results 
can be tabulated. 

We know, by way of illustration, that 
just after the Civil War, when the excise tax 
on distilled spirits had been boosted to a 
point above the value of the liquor itself, 
revenue was being collected on only 12 per 
cent of the spirits. 

When the tax was reduced to a quarter 
of this maximum figure the revenues from 
that source were trebled. 

We know that for fifty years many of the 
states attempted to collect a general prop- 
erty tax, usually around 2 per cent, on 
intangible personal property as well as on 
realty. If the tax happened to be collected 
on a 5 per cent bond it meant that the 
owner gave up 40 per cent of his or her in- 
come. The tax was on its face excessive, 
and despite a great variety of the most 
rigid laws, almost ferocious in their nature, 
has practically broken down, although in 
some cases still remaining on the books. It 
has become necessary in a number of states 
to replace it as a revenue producer with 
income taxes, the rates of which are only a 
small fraction of the former tax. 

Despite the enormous increase in intangi- 
ble personal property in New York State 
since 1865, the percentage of such property 
actually assessed, that is reached, is said 
to have fallen from 25.5 per cent in 1865 to 
3.77 per cent in 1914. In the last-named 
year about $8,000,000 was derived from 
such taxation. Thereafter an income tax 
was put in its place, and although the maxi- 
mum rate was 3 per cent on income instead 
of approximately 40 per cent, as under the 
old system, the revenues in a few years had 
risen to about five times as much! 

The situation is somewhat similar in 
Massachusetts, although there the state 
income-tax rates are regarded as exceed- 
ingly high as compared with New York. 
Yet even at that, the burden is far less than 
under the old and largely evaded property 
tax on personal intangibles, and the rey- 
enues are much larger than under the 
former system. 


United States District Judge Braw) 
a decision rendered in 1900 referred | 
reduction of a tax in Maryland a few | 
earlier. Under the old high rate) 
$6,481,047 in property was returned f 
sessment and, according to the judge, 1; 
all this belonged to widows and or), 
whose guardians and trustees did noi] 
evade the law. The first year followiy 
reduction in the rate, $58,885,047 of - 
erty was returned by the owners. 

Every student of taxation can | 
other cases of this same kind. It has) 
known for a long time, of course, that :; 
gling increases under very high eu> 
duties, and decreases under moderate; 

“American history teaches that - 
which appeals to a considerable perce ; 
of the public as highly inequitable bei: 
increasingly difficult to enforce and in : 
ingly inequitable in those cases wher | 
enforced,” was a statement made |;> 
1923 by Prof. E. W. Kemmerer, yi 
recognized as an authority on public fir 
shortly before he went to France anc} 
many with General Dawes to studt 
reparations question. ‘The public | 
ates avoidance or evasion when it con} 
a tax inequitable.” | 

But what is a highly mequitabl: 
excessive tax? Professor Kemmere | 
swered the question by saying that j] 
opinion demands substantial progr s 
rates of income tax, “‘but will not in r 
of peace support rates of progressi: 
high as those now in force, for the s} 
reason that these rates in times of pea 
revolting to the average man’s ser? 
justice.” | 

I asked Professor Adams for his c‘ 
tion of an inequitable and excessive r. ¢ 
income taxation. He said that he di: 
know exactly, but pretty good evi» 
is to be had when the assessing of *' 
instinctively recoil against it and thit 
payers subdivide their property on a2 
scale. Several years ago he made a‘ 
similar statement when he said that 2 
tax is doomed when both taxpaye's 
assessor come to feel that it is fund: 
tally excessive.” 


War Taxes in Times of Pea 


One may rail at the rich and make; »: 
ful remarks about their 50 and 25 pe « 
honesty, but the hard fact remains tl} 
tax laws rest, and always have rested, p 
a certain degree of toleration, or at »: 
coéperation, on the part of the taxpie 

We have fifty years of experien 
show that attempts to enforce the ger 
property tax upon intangibles at a 40° 
per cent rate only resulted in the taxpi e 
honesty crumbling and in the disinteg) ji 
of the foundations of the tax itself. Ir 
the very reason for the adoption c't 
income tax in several states, precedi 
adoption by the Federal Governmeniw 
the ignominious failure of the extreme tt 
of the general-property tax. It ber 
necessary to find a new tax. In the ir 
way if the income tax breaks down ‘0 
being pushed to excess the necessity W 
arise again to find another new mez} 
raising revenue. But the fact cannot! ti 
strongly emphasized that the incom ti 
got its start and impetus under ver, lc 
rates. 

It is true that the Federal machine @ 
into high gear almost immediately } 
that was only when we entered the’? 
War patriotism alone—one might a'0 
say war hysteria—started us off wit t 
high rates. Many income-tax payers /€ 
paid their taxes, a statement proved kt 
large refunds demanded and obtains ! 
them since. ; 

People thus fell into the habit of p 1! 
enormous taxes during the war, but it U 
be remembered that the world had hi 
previous peacetime experience with sh 
method of raising revenue. Much is@ 
about the high rates in England, but n 
a comparatively few years before thi 
England with its more than half centt/' 
experience with income taxes had & 
dealing only with 5, 6 and 7 per cent \¢ 

In 19138 our highest income tax was 
cent; at this writing, also in peacetime? 
58 per cent. As a speaker said at at el 
meeting of the highly technical Naif 
Tax Association, 58 per cent is 3 We 
different thing from 7 per cent. “Thi 
revolution as great as in Russia. In 
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“It is the Car for Everyone” 


Says H. A. Tarantous, noted 
automobile authority, in “MOTOR” 


‘“‘The New Essex possesses many qualities which I did not 
believe could be incorporated in a closed car selling for *975. 


“Tt is a type long needed in this country. It possesses grace and 
beauty, can travel at sustained high speed without passenger dis- 
comfort, is surprisingly economical to operate and does not cost 
much to buy. 


‘*These qualities combined in a 6-cylinder closed car selling 
for less than $1000, shows what can be done by an organiza- 
tion that can work just a little bit ahead of the market, 
and see public demand before it arrives. 


“Tt is unusually smooth, from 4 to 55 miles per hour, accelerates 
better than the previous Essex, which is saying a great deal, and 
is ‘the’ car for everyone.” —H. A. Tarantous, in “MOTOR”. 


2500 New ESSEX Owners Every Week 
The Coach #975 - Touring Model #850 


Freight and Tax Extra 
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MakeThese Stars 
YourConstant 
Friends 


Your favorite starsin the 
longer feature picturesmay 
make only one or two pic- 
tures a year. You cannot 
often have an opportunity 
to see them. But the stars 
you like in the comedies 
and other Short Subjects 
entertain you frequently 
throughout the year. 


Lloyd Hamilton and 
Ruth Hiatt, in Hamilton 
Comedies; Dorothy De- 
vore, Bobby Vernon, Jim- 
mie Adams and Neal Burns, 
in Christie Comedies; Lige 
Conley, in Mermaid Com- 
edies—all these popular 
players appear on the 
screen every few weeks to 
add mirth to the program. 


DOROTHY 
DEVORE 


Another reason why you 
should patronize the thea- 
tre that shows the Educa- 
tional Pictures trade-mark 
in its lobby displays. This 
trade-mark, your assurance 
of A Whole Evening’s 
Entertainment, is foundon 
these Short Subjects: 


HAMILTON COMEDIES 
CHRISTIE COMEDIES 


MERMAID COMEDIES 
(Jack White Productions) 


TUXEDO COMEDIES 
JUVENILE COMEDIES 
JACK WHITE COMEDIES 
CAMEO COMEDIES 


“SING THEM AGAIN” 
Series 


LYMAN H. HOWE’S 
HODGE-PODGE 
SECRETS OF LIFE 


WILDERNESS TALES 
By Robert C. Bruce 


KINOGRAMS 
The NEWS REEL 
Built Like a Newspaper 


and SPECIALS such as 


“PLASTIGRAMS” 
The Third-Dimension Movie 


-.- EDUCATIONAL © 
FILM EXCHANGES, Inc. 


President 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
the income tax yielded only a small fraction 
of the Federal revenues, now with the 
estate tax it yields 75 per cent. All of us 
are like little children before this thing.” 

Under these circumstances, with this 
background of history, what could be more 
natural than a gradual lessening, since the 
war, of the spirit of codperation on the part 
of the taxpayers and an ever-increasing 
insistence upon taking every advantage of 
the letter of the law, where it happens to be 
on their side? 

They feel, of course, that the high rates 
areretained not so much to raise revenue as 
because of class or sectional animosities 
and a desire to level fortunes, with which 
animosities and desire the taxpayers directly 
affected can hardly be expected to agree. 

This is especially the case in view of the 
confusion which has attended the Federal 
income tax ever since the inception of the 
high rates. 

It is a literal fact that even the rich man 
who in good faith desires to discharge his 
obligation to the Government finds it ex- 
ceedingly difficult at times to ascertain what 
is his obligation. 


What is Income? 


In the first place no one quite knows 
what income is anyway, and most of the 
world’s income-tax laws do not even at- 
tempt to define it. If you stop the man on 
the street and tell him that he doesn’t know 
what his income is he may be amused. 
But he won’t be so amused if you press him 
for a definition of income, or sharply cate- 
chize him as to what itemsshould beincluded 
in the term. 

Can income be mapped or platted like 
real estate? Can you see it or feel it or 
touch it? Income is pretty much an ab- 
stract conception. Itis an idea for economic 
metaphysicians to fight over. Read, if you 
are interested in such matters, what Fisher, 
Fetter, Seligman, Plehn and others say 
about it. 

“The problem of defining income : 
almost baffles the student,’”’ says one of 
these master students. The National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, in attempting 
to figure the country’s income, says that 
“one of the most serious difficulties in 
working with these data is the difficulty of 
definition,’ and supports that statement by 
propounding a long series of unanswered 
riddles concerning income. 

Should income be taxed the same, re- 
gardless of its source, its regularity or its 
permanence? Should an oil well, a copper 
mine or timber that is being cut be taxed 
as income the same as the rental return 
from a piece of centrally located city real 
estate? 

Should income be taxed the same whether 
it be saved, spent on necessities or spent on 
luxuries? There are people who think of 
income as something saved, and others 
think of it as something spent. Sir Josiah 
Stamp tells of the wage earner who when 
asked why he didn’t pay an income tax, re- 
plied: “Income! ’Ow can a man have an 
income when he’s got nine children?” 

It is said that income is a flow, and cap- 
ital a fund. But at just what point does 
income freeze or congeal into capital? Does 
income include the gain or appreciation in 
the value of one’s assets? Are stock divi- 
dends income? Are gifts income? If the old 
family homestead is sold at a gain or profit, 
is that income? 

Income has been defined as the money 
value of any net gain between two points of 
time. But does not the gain have to be 
realized in some way? A singer is not paid 
her fee, note by note, as she sings. 

Speaking in practical terms, taxes can be 
imposed only on things which can be meas- 
ured in a monetary way. But the best part 
of a man’s income often consists 'of satisfac- 
tions which cannot be measured in money 
terms at all. 

If a man raises potatoes in a garden 
should the gain in the value of the potatoes 
from seed to finished product be included 
in his income as returned for taxation pur- 
poses? If a woman makes her own dresses 
should she include the value of the work as 
part of her taxable income? If a man lives 
ina house which he owns should he include 
as part of his taxable income the rental 
value of the house? Why not? But then if 
he must do that where do we stop? If a per- 
son owns furniture, books or pictures, why 
not include their rental value as well? 

Why indeed shouldn’t a man include as 
part of his income the services of his wife in 
running the house? In some cases these 
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services have an immense value. As Prof. 
Irving Fisher says: 

“Theoretically, a meticulous income tax 
should pursue its victim to his dining table 
and take toll for each mouthful, and should 
go with him to the theater and tax every 
laugh. No tax which stops short of these 
final satisfactions can ever be a perfectly 
exact income tax.” 

These questions make one dizzy, but they 
are only a few of those which economists, 
lawyers and accountants ask whenever 
they talk about the theory and under- 
lying principles of income taxation. When 
it comes to practical application, especially 
at high rates, it is necessary to introduce 
into the law and administration a long 
series of intricate devices in order to pre- 
vent in case of business reverse or loss the 
rankest forms of injustice and even bank- 
ruptcy. Each amendment to the law has of 
necessity increased the number and com- 
plexity of such devices, nor is there any 
prospect that future amendments will be 
different ? 

In addition, there have been a vast num- 
ber of administrative regulations and rul- 
ings, many said to be unknown to the tax- 
paying public at large, frequent reversals 
of these rulings, and finally on top of every- 
thing else court decisions which have 
brought with them still further changes. 

Questions of profit and loss, of inventory, 
of valuation, of appraisal, of depreciation, 
depletion, obsolescence, of leaseholds and 
patents—all these and many others have 
grown mountain high, until the income tax 
has become a complicated nightmare to the 
average business man of large or even mod- 
erate income. ° 

The increasing complexity of the tax, the 
vast sums handled, nearly $10,000,000,000 
in three years’ time, the constant changes 
in personnel in the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, due to the small salaries paid and to 
other causes—all these have swamped the 
administrative machine, and would swamp 
any machine. There has thus of necessity 
been long delay in the examination and 
auditing of returns. Many thousands of 
returns for 1917 and 1918 are not even yet 
finally disposed of. 

At one time recently there were more 
than 300,000 unsettled tax returns. In a re- 
cent year something like $500,000,000 of 
claims was filed against the Government, 
evidently to good purpose, because many 
were allowed. On the other hand, in 1923, 
$460,818,099.95 in additional taxes was as- 
sessed, of which amount $132,525,380.55 
was assessed without giving the taxpayer 
the benefit of appeal in order that the col- 
lection of the tax would not be jeopardized. 


Millions in Refunds 


Taxes ‘‘illegally or erroneously collected” 
from scores of thousands of corporations 
and individuals, but which were actually 
refunded in one year, included as much as 
$9,368,548 from the executors of an estate, 
$1,391,947 from a Toledo automobile man- 
ufacturer, and $3,039,965 from a woman in 
San Francisco. 

A single decision of the Supreme Court 
has resulted in refunds of $70,000,000, and 
twenty other decisions within two years’ 
time mean further refunds of $50,000,000. 
On the other hand, as the result of auditing 
back returns, often five and six years old, 
the Government has collected vast addi- 
tional sums from those who originally 
underpaid their schedules either from ig- 
norance or dishonesty. 

Thus the Government is never through 
with the taxpayer, or at least it is not fin- 
ished with him for a very long time. This is 
especially true of the rich man. He and 
the corporation by means of which he 
makes his money may find themselves mil- 
lions of dollars richer or poorer, any time 
within a period of years. 

Business concerns, upon which depend 
the fortunes of many individuals, find 
themselves for several years threatened 
with possible taxes many times the amount 
as finally determined. But in the meantime 
the business is afraid to expand. There are 
cases where one government representative 
after going over the books decides that 
additional taxes must be paid, only to be 
followed by another investigator who an- 
nounces that the Government owes the 
taxpayer real money. 

In one case an original tax of $530,000 
was assessed. This was changed to $132,000, 
to $179,000, to $284,000, and finally ad- 
justed at $150,000. 

The writer has been informed that a few 
cases under the 1913 law have not reached 


cand devices to avoid taxes smack ive 
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the Supreme Court even yet, while. 
more recent laws the undecided cas, 
almost beyond the ken of any exc) 
handful of specialized lawyers. This: 
that until every case is settled no o1 
say whether certain taxpayers hay 
charged their just and legal obligati| 
not. 

Most large incomes are business ini) 
but the very life of business rests up. 
definition and interpretation of ej 
income, profits, losses, inventories 
praisals, valuation, depreciation, ar 
like. All these terms and many mc: 
treated in the law. But, in addition | 
are multitudes of rulings and regul;' 
and then on top of these the cou 
cisions, slowly emerging over a perc 
years. Finally the business man is t¢ 
thousands of private tax experts wh; 
law, the regulations and the decisions >: 
mean. 

The inevitable result to most bix 
men—and they constitute the bulk ; 
men—is that the income tax has bei y 
huge and highly intricate aspect or {+ 
of their business life. Any concepirr 
the abstract justice involved in a ric n 
handing over a certain exact perceni x 
his earnings to the Government ha; a 
rally been lost utterly in the ensuin ¢ 
fusion. 

Taxes today are viewed by the b ir 
man much as he looks upon the sellin ec 
of his business, or the production es 
any other expense. He is just as anx u 
save on the one as the other, and jusas 
looks to accountants, engineers a 
like to save money for him on his p< 
tion costs, so he looks to tax experts’ s 
money for him on that item. No ett 
is entered into if the resulting expo: r 
taxation seems too great. 


Economic Habits Change. 


A tax expert once said that he cou! { 
half a dozen different definitions of .p 
in the law, and as one was just as 1’a! 
another he naturally took the one cl ar 
to his client. In the same way the 1a 
facturer who is offered six different ce: 
raw material will buy the cheapest ot 
factors being even. 

The most important result of thi: ;it 
tion, which I have been trying to sk ch 
the briefest possible outline, has }>n 
drive income into untaxed and to la 
extent untaxable channels. Unde st 
circumstances high rates tend ti fo 
changes in the form of transactions ‘ar 
ing them out of the range of the tax re 
tend merely to cut off transactions. hit 
what it means to say that high rate; ‘ef: 
themselves. 

Dean Swift long ago said that ‘1 | 
arithmetic of customs two and two 01! 
always make four,’ and in comrnti 
upon this famous bon mot Professo Sel 
man, one of the leading modern aut rit 
on taxation, has remarked that tax m 
be avoided by fraud, such as smugg 1g, 
by legitimate means, such as “a ch ge 
his economic habits” by the taxpay’. 

A moment’s reflection will show \yo 
that the cutting off of transactior or 
change in their form, or a change | &< 
nomic habits, as the professor puts, !s 
very different thing from fraud ’ t 
falsifying of terms. 

Of course there is some fraud, sor fal 
fying of returns on the part of men 2s 
all classes, rich and poor. Is the (ver 
ment vigilant enough in ferreting thi! ou 
Who knows? All I know is that :has' 
examination of a standard newspapt ind 
for several years past shows compa: tive 
few months in which some crook § ™ 
been caught. Men with large incom ha' 
actually gone to jail. There has be: °° 
tinuous investigation and prosecuD? | 
offenders. 

The person who has given no thosht 
taxation probably conjures up im/es | 
fraud when he hears that the rich S¢4l 
from surtaxes. But as Professor Ad 1s! 
said: Le 

“We shall not be able to blame t° ric 
They escape for the most part leg 
avoidance, not by illegal evasion. 

But it will be said that even legal s1¢™ 


nicality and quibbling. That may * 


on the other hand is any citizen calle 
even by the highest standards of't 
leaving out all consideration of thew, 
pay more taxes than the law calls foi, 
is a pretty hard question to answe 
affirmative. H 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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This new Sil Fhosiery SCrUICE 


will save you money 


Here’s the big difference—our mill — yourself how much money you ac- 
representative comes to your home tually save in this way—uying direct 
from our local service office in your —_from the manufacturer—fine, perfect- 
city, with samples, and personally _ fitting, genuine silk hosiery for men 
takes your order. The hosiery is and women. 

mailed to you direct from our mills. | Every pair is guaranteed directly 
Try this new service and see for by us—the manufacturers. 


From Mill to Millions 


This Silk Hosiery is made to give Super-Service—silk soles reinforced 
with mercerized yarn—toe, heel and top of special processed lisle. 


Caution 


When anyone calls at 
your home to sell silk 
hosiery, insist on being 
shown the Real Silk 
gold identification but- 
ton. It is your protec- 
tion against imitators. 


HOSIERY MILLS 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


es 
TRADE MARK 


This gold button iden- 

tifies the authorized 

Real Silk Representa- 

tive when he calls at 
your home, 
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It has made 
stragely, unruly 
hair a thing 

of the past 4 


NTIL recently, there seemed 
to be no way of keeping the 
hair in order. 


Brushing with the wet hair- 
brush, aharmful practice— putting 
on old-fashioned pomades—such 
methods were never satisfactory. 


Then came Stacomb—and in- 
stantly well-dressed men every- 
where realized that it was just 
what they had always needed. 
Today you find smooth, well-kept 
hair everywhere you go. 


Stacomb is a light, velvety, in- 
visible cream. A touch ofit, applied 
in the morning, will keep your hair 
in place all day just as your hair- 
brush left it. No matter how you 
wear. it—straight back, parted, 
pompadour, Stacomb will keep 
your hair combed just the way 
you want it. 


Even when freshly shampooed 
—Stacomb keeps it in perfect 
order. And if your hair is dry 
and straggly, you will find Stacomb 
particularly helpful. 


Women find Stacomb invaluable to 
control stray hairs, to make the curl stay 
in, and to keep bobbed hair in place. Try 
Stacomb today. In jars and tubes—at all 
drug and department stores. 


REG.U.S. PAT OFF 


PREE OFFER 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. A-33 
113 W. 18th St., New York City 


Please send me, free of charge, a generous 
sample tube of Stacomb. 


“Name Pa 


Address 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

Besides, we have either anarchy or tyr- 
anny unless the citizen is given the protec- 
tion as well as the penalties of the law. I do 
not think there is any system of juris- 
prudence, any form of government entitled 
to the term ‘‘civilized,’’ in which the citi- 
zen is not permitted to have his day in 
court. 

Otherwise, as pointed out by Woodrow 
Wilson in his famous work on Constitu- 
tional Government, by Chief Justice Storey 
and other great authorities, government 
automatically becomes tyranny. 

Indeed I have been told by an officer of 
the Government whose duty it is to collect 
as large taxes as possible that a man is a 
“darn fool, a poor business man” not to 
take full advantage of the law. In fact, a 
Federal district court has rendered a deci- 
sion which comes very close to upholding 
this very position. It was alleged that a 
certain corporation had been changed in 
form to reduce or avoid taxes. But the 
court said: 

“Tt is the opinion of this court that the 
right to change the status of an organiza- 
tion or to dissolve an organization in any 


legal manner is not made ineffectual be- 


cause the motive impelling the change is to 
reduce or avoid taxes in the future. The 
right to do so is an incidental right, insep- 
arably connected with an individual’s right 
to own and control his property. It is prac- 
tically identical with the sale by a citizen of 
tax-burdened securities and the investment 
of the proceeds thereof in tax-exempt ones 
for the purpose of reducing or avoiding 
taxation. 

“Tt is not unnatural that any thoughtful 
business man take such steps. It is alto- 
gether different from the doing of 
some unlawful or illegal thing.” 


Justice Holmes’ Distinction 


“We do not speak of evasion,” said Jus- 
tice Holmes, of the United States Supreme 
court, in a case known as Bullen versus Wis- 
consin, ‘‘because, when the law draws a 
line, a case is on one side of it or the other, 
and if on the safe side is none the worse 
legally that a party has availed himself to 
the full of what the law permits. When an 
act is condemned as an evasion, what is 
meant is that it is on the wrong side of the 
line indicated by the policy if not by the 
mere letter of the law.” 

As far back as December 22, 1873, Justice 
Hunt, of the same high court, in United 
States versus Isham, said in referring to the 
Stamp Act of 1862, which imposed a duty 
of two cents upon a bank check when 
drawn for an amount not less than twenty 
dollars, that if a ‘careful individual, having 
the amount of twenty dollars to pay, pays 
the same by handing to his creditor two 
checks of ten dollars each it is not 
perceived that the practice is open to the 
charge of fraud,’ even though no tax is 
paid and the Government is deprived of 
revenue which it might expect reasonably 
to receive. Such adevice, said the highest 
court in the land, is not illegal. 

To the lay mind this may seem the mer- 
est technicality, the worst sort of legal 
quibbling. The layman will say, no doubt, 
that the revenue should not, speaking from 
a moral standpoint, be deprived of what 
the Government might “expect reasonably 
to receive.” 

But it so happens that numbers of the 
surest and most successful ways of avoid- 
ing, reducing and saving taxes on the part 
of the rich are entirely moral in themselves. 
They are indeed commendable in the high- 
est degree. Not only are they on the right 
side of the line; they are so far inside the 
line that they are nowhere near it. 

I have never heard of any law which 
makes it either a criminal or a civil offense 
for a rich man to own a house. Yet of course 
the rich man who owns a house avoids a 
very considerable portion of his surtax 
as compared with an equally rich man who 
rents a house. On January twenty-fifth a 
member of the United States Senate said to 
that body: 

“T may say that at least one senator just 
recently told me that he had bought a house 
here in the city of Washington because by 
putting his money into a house it would 
reduce his surtaxes. He was paying rent of 
$5000 a year prior to that time. He was 
not permitted to deduct the $5000 from his 
income, but if he buys a house for $100,000 
and thus reduces his income by $5000 a 
year, he gets in effect that amount as a re- 
duction from his net income for taxation 
purposes,” 
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The senator who related this incident 
might have added that if his rich fellow 
member had put a $50,000 or $60,000 mort- 
gage on the house he would have still fur- 
ther evaded, avoided or reduced the highest 
theoretical surtax which a man of his means 
might pay, because he could deduct the 
interest. But there is no law against put- 
ting mortgages upon houses, nor even any 
moral obloquy against so doing, provided 
the amount is reasonable. Certainly there 
is no moral reproach in owning a house, yet 
both ownership and mortgaging serve the 
purpose of reducing the surtaxes. 

Nor have I ever heard that there is any 
law against a man continuing to hold a 
piece of property just because it has become 
valuable, provided he came by it honestly 
to begin with. Yet there is no surer way of 
evading surtaxes than by refusing to sell 
property which has increased in value. 

Nor is there any law against selling prop- 
erty which has depreciated in value. In- 
deed, I have never heard that: any moral 
reproach attaches thereto. 

This does not refer, of course, to the 
former practice of selling depreciated stocks 
and buying them back the next day, an ob- 
vious technicality. I refer only to sales and 
ownership which are genuine and bona fide 
in every respect. 

The rich man reduces or avoids surtaxes 
to a large extent by retaining property on 
which there is a profit and selling that 
which shows a loss. Just where is the moral 
taint in such a practice? 

On December 17, 1923, aman of reputedly 
great wealth, who happens to be chairman 
of the board of directors of two large and 
prosperous industrial companies, wrote a 
letter in which he declared that the exi- 
gencies of war might warrant the com- 
mandeering of capital by means of high 
rates of taxation, but that such a burden 
in times of peace defeats itself. He then 
mentioned a hypothetical case of a man 
with an income of $300,000, who at a 10 per 
cent rate of income tax would pay $30,000; 
and added: 

“This is less than he may earn in salary 
alone apart from the income from his securi- 
ties. He does not resent the fact that his 
tax is at a little higher rate than his neigh- 
bor’s of less income. Multiply this tax by 
3.4, making 34 per cent, and the situation 
changes completely. His tax is $102,000, or 
probably above his salary capacity, and it 
pays him handsomely to resign his position 
and to devote his energies to rearranging 
his affairs in order to reduce taxes by pur- 
chase of tax-free investments and in doing 
many other things that the law permits, in 
order to accomplish his aims without taxa- 
tion. 

“The great disappointment resulting 
from the high rates of taxation comes from 
the fact that the person taxed has the mat- 
ter entirely in his own hands, and will, if 
dealt with unfairly in his own estimation, 
see to it that he has nothing to tax.” 


Unwarranted Charges 


But let no one suppose that the writer of 
this letter was able to get away with such 
a statement without a red-hot comeback. 
One lawmaker who quoted the letter said 
to its author: 

“Tf you and others like you, under the 
present law, are evading your taxes that 
are honestly due the Government by some 
technicality in the present law, then the 
people should know it, and the law should 
be changed to prevent your evading its 
manifest purpose.”’ Indeed the letter writer 
was actually accused of disloyalty and 
told, “It is anarchy for a citizen to talk 
that way.” 

Another lawmaker discussing the same 
question declared that for a rich man to 
decline to make large profits in order to 
avoid surtaxes “‘is sabotage, pure and sim- 
ple.’ For a man even to talk that way 
constitutes him ‘‘an enemy to his country 
and a traitor to its people.” 

Well, let us see. It is true that the rich 
man who wrote the letter is chairman of a 
company which had many war orders, and 
no doubt made large war profits. I do not 
know. That is not the subject under dis- 
cussion: The profits of any company, the 
income of any man should be considered on 
their merits and disposed of according to 
the merits of the case. 

But coming to the direct charge of dis- 
loyalty, anarchy, and the like, I have thus 
far failed to find, after a diligent search, 
that it is a criminal or even a civil offense 
for a man to retire from any line of manu- 
facturing, real estate, retailing, mining, 
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banking or any other business, and 

having sold his interests to reinvest) 
proceeds in bonds issued by ‘the Ui 
States Government, or by any state or} 
nicipal government within its bor 
There is, of course, no such law, ancy 
what other inference can be drawn ) 


: 


the speeches just quoted? 

Since when indeed has there been | 
moral obloquy attached to the puree 
government securities? They are or 3 
issued because the Federal, state or 
governments need or needed the mc: 
and they were put out at a much 17 
rate of interest than the going one on ¢} 
securities because they were tax-exe’p 
During the war the rich were urged ; 
patriotic duty to buy First Liberty Bcd 
though the interest rate on them is } 
31% per cent. 

Now they are denounced as traita 
they happen to own or buy these bonds) 
cause such ownership helps to reduce ¢ 
surtaxes. What inconsistency, what jf 
puerility of reasoning! 

It is not only absolutely legal, it is nr 
in every respect to buy First Liberty | 
per cent bonds, as well as the bone | 
states and cities. Yet for certain cljs 
of rich men there is no safer or surer wi ‘ 
reducing, or if you must use the word y« 
Justice Holmes says you have no rigl ’ 
use in this connection, of evading surtie 

Certainly no man who is capabl 
thinking will say that there is even | 
faintest trace of the dishonorable in bu 1 
legally issued bonds the proceeds of wi 
are used in the construction of schoolho « 
hospitals, asylums, improved roads, w « 
works and similar objects. Yet a ce 
proportion of the rich are able by pura 
ing these bonds to avoid the payme: 
surtaxes altogether. 


Social Justice Thwarted 


There are not enough tax-exempt b 1 
to provide for all the incomes of the c 
and many of the rich are not in a pos « 
to buy such bonds extensively. A : 
whose fortune is tied up in a business wp 
control he does not want to give vu 
naturally unable to convert it into ext) 
investments. The professional mai | 
business man whose income is very * 
but which has not been large long en ¢ 
to enable him to buy exempt securiti ’ 
any extent, finds this avenue of escape ) 
the high surtaxes, honest and ethical th ¢ 
it be, blocked to him. 

Right here, it may be noted, lies a dit 
ing indictment of high tax rates, espec! 
if those rates were adopted as a methi | 
bringing about social justice. Instee | 
that, they thwart social justice, bec: 
they make it possible for the idle rich |! 
very class who should pay the taxe t 
escape, and penalize success in each rn 
generation of business men. 

But this is not the place to discu | 
detail the question of tax-exempt se 
ties. That question has already rece eé 
widespread attention, and most pt)! 
mistakenly suppose that they form} 
chief loophole through which there is es [ 
from the surtaxes. There are several 
methods, any of which causes more lo t 
the Government, and the fact should r/¢ 
be lost sight of that the Federal Gov! 
ment and the cities are able to put out 
securities at less than the going rati 
money simply because they are tax exe ) 

It has been a desperate effort, savort ‘ 
despair, this attempt made by each \ 
ceeding Congress and Administration |t 
patch up the leaky sieve. One weak |“ 
after another has been discovered. | 
filling of one loophole seems merely to ''¢ 
another. Some of the remedies prove! 
worse than the disease. 2 

Or if we change the metaphor it ma b 
said in all truth that the strain of run” 
the machine at an excessive speed is [') 
ing very hard on its working parts. As! 
as one weak spot is discovered anoth ! 
found. To delve into these holes, to 
these weak spots, we must face techni! 
ties and intricacies. But if the resul’ ‘ 
the inspection are interpreted in sin 
understandable language it may prov “ 
broad public interest. | 

First then, let us look at how the ont 
ration, as compared with the indivi 
stands as regards the income tax. — 
that subject is broached the wanderin} ° 
Alice in Wonderland will seem simpl\” 
deed! | 
Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articl b 
Mr. Atwood. The second will appear in an 
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> Only 
$1275 


F.O. B. Factory 


Five Disc Wheels and 
Nash Self - Mounting 
Carrier $25 additional 


Lhis Ee eince of Greater Value is Undeniable 


Just examine this Nash Six touring car. Note closely 
the inward evidence of its exceptional quality. 


See how the motor is set at a slight tilt. That guarantees 
a straight-line drive from motor to rear axle under nor- 
mal load. Jt means friction almost done away with. It 
means more and smoother power. 


Observe the rock-like rigidity of the chassis frame. It is 
steel girdered from side to side with five rugged cross- 
members—two of tubular type. 


There’s no “give” or “weave” to that construction. Even 
after extended use a test will show chassis frame and body 
still true and sound. 


These are things that count heavily. These, grouped with 
other Nash mechanical and structural superiorities, are what 
| | make this car a finer car and a better investment. 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis. me 
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Style F283D 
Tan Russia 


Calfskin Oxford 


THE 


Hanover 


Shoe 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


HanoverShoes are 
designed to gratify 
your desire for sensi- 
ble style, solid com- 
fort, enduring wear. 
And, only because 
Hanovers are made 
in our own factories 
and sold exclusively 
through Hanover 
Stores, are you en- 
abled to buy such 
quality shoes at 


FIVE DOLLARS 


in Hanover Stores, in 62 cities 


We will fit you from Hanover 


—if there is no Hanover Store 
near you. Write for catalog. 
TheHanover Shoe, Hanover,Pa. 


Style B283 
Boys’ Brown 
Russia Oxford 


Hanover Shoes for Boys and Little Men 
are strong for wear, light for health, cut 
for comfort. They defy hard usage and 
let the feet grow. $2.50, $3 and $3.50. 
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But the roar of the tempest was too great, 
perhaps, to allow them to hear. Marveling 
greatly, William Carpenter released his 
hold and swam silently to the shore. 


XLVIIT 


HAT night there was a jamboree at 

which everyone went quite crazy. The 
storm had swept on and away and the 
great blue bowl of night tinkled with little 
metal stars. A concert was given. There 
were many reasons for this celebration— 
chief among them Vernon’s and Averil’s 
delivery from the terrors of the deep. Then 
again, William had made the startling an- 
nouncement that he was going to marry 
Lydia—a fact which he had not thought fit 
to communicate to her either in terms of 
enlightenment or of proposal. He had been 
fired, perhaps, by what he overheard in the 


: | boat, coupled with the fact that he had 


seen Lydia destroy, unread, a batch of let- 
ters from home, presumably relating to a 
past that no longer interested her. Among 


/ the destroyed correspondence were a num- 


ber of dressmakers’ catalogues which hith- 
erto had provided Lydia with her chief 
article of literature. Taking these matters 
into consideration, William, with brutal 
frankness, said, ‘““We’re going to get mar- 


t ried,’ and he accompanied the statement 


with a glare at the woman of his choice 
that boded her ill should she deny it. 

But Lydia did not deny it. Instead she 
ran her fingers through his hair and tugged 
it and said, ‘‘That’s right, old man.” 

As Mary wrote in an odd page of her 
diary, ‘‘She seemed to be hanging onto him 
with both hands.” 

There were. two reasons why the Mor- 
gans desired to celebrate. First, there was 
their reunion after a separation of nearly a 
month; second, the glorious tidings that 
their Annie had, at a single coup, presented 
them with two grandsons. Joshua, in a 
speech of characteristic length, dealt with 
this supreme feat of maternity, largely at- 
tributing it to the fact he and Kate had 
come to the South Sea. He admitted that 
in many ways the trip was not all a man of 
his years could ask for; but if it had done 
nothing else, it had cured a rather mis- 
placed ambition ‘“‘on part of old woman and 
self to go trapesing.”’ 

“All that talk about an honeymoon,”’ he 
went on, ‘‘works out as being no more than 
talk. She’s satisfied with me and me with 
her and always have been. We was a couple 
of fools to fancy we could go off spooning at 
our time of lives. Fools we was, if no worse, 
taking into consideration that we was po- 
tential grandparents.” 

At this point Kate interrupted the pro- 
ceedings by drawing attention to the fact 
that Joshua’s nose needed attention and by 
offering her handkerchief for the service. 
Joshua slapped her away and proceeded: 

“With young folk it’s different. They 
must travel far to find out where they be- 
long; but old folks know, or should know, 
where they belong, and that place is before 
their own hearthstones where old woman 
has rocked cradle and old man has warmed 
his feet and warmed his beer. Well, we’ve 
had a trip and we’ve had a lesson and we’ve 
got the treasure of a future generation to 
look forward to.” . 

“T wish to heaven you wouldn’t talk as 
if it were all over, though,”’ said Tommy 
when the clapping had subsided. 

“As to that,” Joshua replied, “I may 
have a word to say in a day or so. But one 
thing’s certain—us can’t stay here poking 
about under rocks for a lifetime.” 

It was rather an unhappy conclusion to 
an otherwise popular speech, sounding, as 
it did, a note of failure on an occasion of 
rejoicing. Feeling this to be the case, Mary 
Ottery made the surprising suggestion that 
she should sing; and without waiting for 
assent or denial, she stood up in their midst 
with her hands behind her back like a prop- 
erly behaved school child, and sang the old 
song, “I shot an arrow into the air.” She 
made no effort to impart the smallest 
dramatic force to her rendering. Like a 
trusting linnet she opened her throat and 
sang. When they cried for more she gave 
them Cherry Ripe and Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep, and lastly a hymn, be- 
cause her repertoire was exhausted. And 
everything she sang sounded as innocent as 
water, a breeze or a bird. 

When she had finished Lydia put her 
arms round Mary’s neck and hugged her 
and said, “You brave darling.” 


(Continued from Page 40) 


And perhaps it was the bravest thing 
Mary had ever done, because the distance 
between being a companion and being an 
entertainer is enormous. 

After that Henry fished out a banjo and 
the men kicked up a frightful row, losing 
the original melody of every tune through 
persistent ambition to sing seconds. 

In the midst of the pandemonium Mr. 
Isinglass plucked at Vernon’s. sleeve and 
whispered, ‘“‘Have you ever noticed how 
rapidly the last few grains of sand fall 
through the hourglass, hastening their own 
end, as it were?”’ 

And Vernon replied, “I know, but it 
doesn’t matter now—the end is safe. I 
want to talk to you.” 

“Not tonight. I’m tired. Tomorrow at 
ten o’clock—up there.”’ And he pointed 
at the silhouette of the hilltop. ‘At ten— 
not earlier. I’m going to slip away now.” 

But before he went he looked at everyone 
in turn, then stooped to whisper, “Take 
your mind back a few months, Winslowe. 
Thesame circle of faces, a few months ago— 
that night in the restaurant.”’ 

“T know.” 

“Can you wonder then that never for an 
instant I doubted there was treasure on the 
island? Good night.” 

Silently he melted away into the shad- 
ows. Henry Julius was tearing at the 
strings of his banjo, and in a stentorian 
voice William roared: 


“ Motherland, motherland, 
See thy sons at thy right hand.” 


“Mother,”’ said Joshua, his head on 
Kate’s fat shoulder, “are ye ready for 
home, mother?”’ 

She nodded, then a doubt assailed her. 

“Aye, but there’s these boys and girls, 
Josh.” 

“T was thinking,” he replied, ‘““when I 
was over there in Honolulu—thinking there 
might be grand possibilities of opening an 
island branch of our business; and if that 
were done—well, one’d have to have some- 
one to run it and ——” 

“Ke, Josh!” said Kate, and clung to him 
for very pride. 

“Now don’t excite yourself,’”’ said he. 

But they talked over the project long 
after everyone else was asleep—everyone, 
that is, except Mr. Isinglass, who all night 
long was toiling up the hill, carrying bags 
that jingled and returning with them empty 
to the beach. On the last journey of all he 
bore upon his back an old box strapped 
with brass, beneath the weight of which his 
knees bent almost to the ground. 


XLIX 


a BOUND to make a hash of the 
thing,” said Henry Julius; “that’s a 
certainty; but I’d like to have a shot at it 
allthesame. Just as you were last night— 
singing—with nothing beyond but the blue 
sky.” 

“But it was night,” said Mary. 

“M’m—yes, but one can’t paint at 
night—at least I can’t. Besides, I want 
that innocent blue—the purity note.” 

“Very well.” 

She finished her breakfast quickly and 
joined him. 

“T shall never be able to sit for more than 
ten minutes, though. I’ve lost the knack 
of keeping still.” 

“Ten minutes’ll do. I haven’t the craft 
which keeps man from getting stale at a 
long stretch.” ‘ 

Together they mounted toward the 
higher ground. 

“Starts a thought, that does,’ said 
Henry after a ruminative silence. “A 
thought on constancy. One ought to be 
able to say I’ll be this or that, I’ll do this 
or that, indefinitely. See what I mean?— 
apart from moods and impulses to know 
our own power and be able to govern it. 
If we can hold down a thought—an abil- 
ity—what you like—for ten minutes, one 
ought to be able to go on holding it down 
for good. That’s always been the trouble 
with me— bright flashes—I’ve never learned 
to burn steadily.”’ 

They reached a clearing in the thicket 
just below the high rock and not more than 
a dozen yards from the spot where Mr. 
Isinglass had buried the treasure. 

“Here, I thought, where the shade falls, 
for me,”’ said Henry, ‘‘and you over there. 
I won’t be a minute fixing up.’”’ He un- 
straddled his easel and squeezed some dabs 
of color on a folding palette. 


“Now Winslowe is the type of man 
I admire—the solid purpose of him. 
got character and sticking plaster tc 
was amusing myself the other day anal: 
his character against mine—the ge 
mind against the opportunist. I can’, 
the result was altogether flatterin 
myself.’’ 

Mary smiled. 
“T mean that. Look at it this 
Heaps of times in my life I’ve been | 
in and out quick, with a profit gained ¢ 
cost of a loss in credit. Yes, I’ve 5 
things to be ashamed of —and what’s 1) 
I have been ashamed of them too. } 
I’ve never gone back to the people I swii | 


- and said, ‘Look here, this wasn’t altog h 


a straight deal.’ Instead I made guia 
ties with myself that I wouldn’t beha: 
the same way again. I’ve left old sr 
outstanding to settle themselves, if yos 
what I mean. Now Winslowe isn’ti 
that. If Winslowe cut the cloth he wou r 
slip away and pretend someone else ;; 
done it; he’d call the marker, own uy 1 
pay for a new one.” 

“T think he would,” said Mary. 

“And that’s why’’—said Henry Jiy 
filberting his paint brushes with wet |} - 
“that’s why I admire him, and if ever | 
a chance of doing him a good turr[ 
take it.” 

He squinnied his eyes at Mary and ii 
a gesture that she should raise her chi 

“That’s fine. Hold it now—bre’] 
through your mouth. Splendid!” 

Inspiration had descended upon him } 
morning and the sketch he dashec i 
viewed by comparison, showed a ma: 
advance in skill and understanding. 

“T must move,” she said at last. 

“All right, p’r’aps you’ll come back t 
on. No, don’t look at it—not yet at le:t 

Mary wandered away, while Henry, | : 
down over his palette and wholly absor= 
set about the terrific undertaking of mi 1 
an innocent blue. 

The remarkable discovery that the \] 
he sought could be obtained by a s< 
speck of Indian red worked into a 13 
of flake white and cerulean blue release 1 
consciousness to more everyday affairs, r 
presently he became aware of voices o1 | 
other side of a separating screen of buie 
At first he was too wrapt up in his wo) 1 
pay heed to what was said, but a few w 
louder than the rest brought up his |a 
sharply and quickened his hearing. __ 

The words were spoken by Vernon Vi 
lowe in a voice Henry had never heard 1 
use before: | 

‘Ever since I launched the swindle y 
racked my brains for*a way out, and } 
I’ve got it.” 4 

He did not speak like a man who « 
contrite, but rather as one charged t 
excitement. 

Swindle! A way out! |, 

Henry stiffened, and putting downii 
palette and brushes edged a little nei 
Next came the thin birdlike tones of 11 
Isinglass: 

“Since we approach the end, Winsli « 
let us have the story from its beginning 

“You know the beginning well enou:. 

“Does she?” | 

Then Averil’s voice: ; 

“He told me everything last night.” 

“Then tell it to me,” said Mr. Ising 
“For, although you may not credit it ; 
I knew of you wheh I determined to ta | 
hand in this adventure was that you we 
retired naval officer with a pretty good 2 
record at the back of him.” | 

“I would have thought,” said Vern 
“my conduct as a civilian would I i 
helped you to forget that.” » 

“On the contrary, it urged me to® 
member it. You were angry, and th 
people are seldom responsible for t 
words and deeds.” : 

“That’s true,’’ said Averil, “‘as I kno: 

Mr. Isinglass went on evenly: — | 

“ After all, anger, taken in relation to}! 
rest of a man’s life, occupies a small proj! 
tion of time. I think sometimes we 
given out tempers to make mistakes W 
and our characters repair the mistakes 
have made. Come on, Winslowe, from 
beginning. Then we can come to the si 
tion in due course.” . 

So rather haltingly Vernon related ‘ 
chain of circumstances that led him to! 
present predicament. He concealed n¢! 
ing either in his favor or against it. W” 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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THINGS YOU WILL NOTICE WHEN YOU FIRST 
DRIVE A FRANKLIN SEDAN 


All dash controls and indicators are plainly marked and 
conveniently grouped. Starter button, clutch pedal and shift- 
lever are right where you want them. Spark control is 
automatic. Clutch action is soft and velvety. 


The car gets away smoothly—without jerk. The gear- 
lever can be shifted with two fingers; the steering-wheel 
can be turned with one. Strength is not needed. 


Acceleration is rapid. Franklin second gear is speedy 
and extremely quiet.. High gear has a wide range of re- 
sponsiveness, throttling down to two or three miles an 
hour, and picking up instantly. 


The car drives straight ahead. Inequalities or pitch 
holes do not head it into the ditch, or slew the rear wheels 
around. After a curve, merely let the steering wheel slip 
through your fingers: the car will “‘straighten out’’ of itself. 


Without slackening speed, the Franklin Sedan can be 
driven off the road into the ‘‘rough’’ and back to the 
crown again free from side-slipping or other danger. And 
it gives you the comfort without making you work for it. 


There is no “‘dodging’’ —no constant effort to pick the 
smoothest path. No tugging at the wheel to keep the car 


in the road. No ‘‘hanging on’’ to prevent the wheel being 
twisted from your grasp. No feeling of strain at any time. 


The Franklin transmission brake is practically non-skid. 
And its effectiveness is as astonishing as its ease of opera- 
tion. Pressure of two fingers on the pedal will hold this 
Sedan on a steep grade. 


Hunt out a stretch of poorly paved street. Drive the 
Franklin Sedan over it at thirty-five miles an hour. Cross 
car tracks at the same speed. Note with what ease, com- 
fort and safety this can be done. 


Climbing a hill in high gear, let the speedometer slip 
back to ten miles an hour or even lower. The motor 


.stays on the job with smoothness and bulldog persistency. 


Pre-supposing enough open road, it would be possible 
to run the motor all day, throttle wide-open, without heat- 
ing-up or loss of power. No other motor could do this. 


Watch both the inequalities of the road and the speed- 
ometer. Compare the comfort, either front or rear seat, 
with the best you have ever known. It will make you 
understand why the Franklin Sedan can cover unusually 
long distances in a day and leave you comparatively fresh. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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DONT GUESS 
Buy the Gat with a 
Double Guarantee 


2-Pocket 
Heather 


Coat unequalled 


For fishing 
« radio 

golf 
outings 
hiking 
motoring 
traveling 
office or 
home wear 


The Real Thing 


Enjoy the comfort of an all 
virgin wool coat. Get satis- 
faction from buying a high- 
class guaranteed garment. 


¢ 
4 
a 


Thermo Coats are made for 
attractiveness and service, for 
office, street, lounging or out- 
ing. Handy to roll up and 
tuck in a traveling bag. 


Worn all the year ’round 


Wrist straps allow tight or 
loose cuffs as you wish. Easily 
washed. 

Made in exclusive Scotch 
Grain, Tartan and Heather 
mixtures. Prices $7.50 to 
$9.00; vests $5.00 and $6.00. 
Look for the Thermo Virgin 
Wool hanger in the neck. 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, write us. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
349 Broadway, Dept. M., New York 


Thermo 
Vest, 
price 


“From Sheep's Back To Yours” 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
he told how he had forged the entry in the 
old map Mr. Isinglass started violently. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed. . “Surely 
you don’t mean you invented those words 
about the treasure?” 

““T wrote them in.” 

Mr. Isinglass removed his hat and wiped 
his forehead. 

“Oh, dear me!”’ he muttered. ‘Oh, 
Winslowe, but this makes it terribly diffi- 
cult! It means there is no treasure!” 

Henry Julius, concealed behind the screen 
of bushes, bit his short mustache and shut 
and opened his hands which were sticky 
with perspiration. 

“No treasure,” the old man went on; 
“but I had set my heart on there being one. 
And the map reference was all lies?”’ 

“For practical purposes, yes.” 

Mr. Isinglass took his head in his hands 
and moaned very much as a child might 
have done who had been told that the 
institution of Christmas and birthdays was 
to be abolished. 

Then came Averil’s voice, clear, cool and 
incisive: 

“That’s not quite true.” 

“Averil, I asked you not to mention 
what a 

“T know, but I’m going to.”” And re- 
gardless of protest she told what they had 
found in the log book that day at Cadiz. 

The effect of this information upon Mr. 
Isinglass was astonishing. Peering through 
the leaves, Henry saw the old gentleman 
rise to his feet and execute a danse de joie 
upon the grass. When he had satisfied his 
need to celebrate he breathlessly returned 
to his seat on the rock. 

“T tell you what we’ll do, Winslowe,”’ he 
said. ‘‘We’ll go down to the yacht and 
crack a bottle of Pommery. I’ve never 
been so pleased about anything in my life.” 

Vernon looked at Averil. 

“You see what you’ve done?” 

“T don’t care,”’ she replied; “it’s true— 
it was in the log book.” 

He shook his head. 

“‘Haven’t we inspired enough false hopes 
without starting a fresh one?”’ 

‘Well, well, well, Winslowe, what do you 
suggest?” 

“TI come to you for suggestions, my 
imagination has run dry.” 

‘Ah, that five thousand pounds?” 

“Tt isn’t five thousand—it’s thirty thou- 
sand.” 

And in a few words he told the amazing 
news of his inheritance. 

“H’m!” said Mr. Isinglass gravely. 
“And you propose to pool that sum to the 
common advantage?” 

“Yes. I leave myself out, of course.” 

Mr. Isinglass repeated the exclamation 
“HA’m!” and added, ‘‘Odd young man.” 
After that he fell into a reverie. His next 
remark was surprising: 

“Hight into thirty—three thousand 
seven hundred and fifty pounds apiece. A 
nice little bit.’” He whisked his head round 
and looked at Averil. “‘What are you going 
to do with your share?” 

She flushed hotly. 


“That’s rather unkind, isn’t it? Ob- 
viously I couldn’t take a share.” 

““How’s that?” 

“ce Well eet 

Pridevca 

“We're friends, he and I. It would be 


unthinkable to ——” 

“Come to that, we’re all friends, Miss 
Averil.” 

“T know, but ——”’ 

Then from Vernon: 

“You'd have to take your share.” 

“How could I?” said she. 

“Well, if you refuse,”’ said Mr. Isinglass, 
“T don’t see very well how I can accept. 
Then, of course, some of the others may 
refuse and iN 

“But you must invent.a way by which 
they will accept.” 

“My dear Winslowe, I’m not a magician; 
and do you know, I think I should be very 
sorry to use what powers I may possess in 
persuading folks for whom I have a bound- 
less respect to take a gratuity.” 

“That isn’t fair,” said Vernon. “I’ve 
cheated them and I’ve a right to repay.” 

“Yes, but it’s a simpler proposition to 
rob than to return. What you suggest is 
very quixotic and very creditable to your- 
self, but I don’t see how you can treat this 
business as though it were a kind of chil- 
dren’s country-holiday fund.” 

Averil came over and put a hand in 
Vernon’s. 

“That’s what I felt, but I couldn’t hurt 
you last night by saying so.” 
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“You see, Winslowe,”’ Mr. Isinglass went 
on, ‘“‘your whole premise is wrong. You 
can’t in one breath expose yourself as a 
blackguard and in the next as a benefactor.” 

“Yes, but,” Vernon began—‘“‘but don’t 
you see?’’ 

“T’m afraid I don’t.” 

“The money was Roger Winslowe’s just 
as surely as the treasure would have been.” 

Mr. Isinglass shook his head. 

“Tt’s too far-fetched.” 

Vernon’s face was drawn with pain. 

“Tt’s awful!” he said. “If I can’t—if 
there isn’t any way—damn it, did I inherit 
this money just to mock me? Look here, 
I shall force them to take it—I shall chuck 
it on the beach and leave it there.” 

“Tf you omitted to mention the fact 
beforehand, you might do worse than that,” 
said Mr. Isinglass with a twinkle. 

Vernon got up and gripped him by the 
arm. 

“Are you going to help me?” 

“To the best of my ability, of course; 
but I am more than ever convinced that 
the only solution to the puzzle lies in finding 
the treasure.”’ 


Vernon looked at him hopelessly and . 


jerked back his head. 
“Tf that’s so,’”’ he answered bitterly, “we 
may as well throw in our hands straight- 


-way.” Then he stopped, and added, ‘“‘ After 


all, you made a mistake not to let me ——” 

It was because of Averil he did not finish 
the sentence. But the unspoken words 
started a new train of thought in his head. 
There was a way out, after all—a sure way 
by which no one could refuse to accept his 
money. Some hint of the thought must 
have revealed itself in his face. Mr. Isin- 
glass had an uncanny gift for reading other 
men’s minds. 

Taking the lapel of Vernon’s coat, he 
drew his head down and whispered, “‘ Quick 
thinking, Winslowe.” 

Vernon started. 

“How do you mean?” 

“Pfft! You can’t hide your thoughts 
from me. I’ve seen that expression before.” 

“T don’t understand.” 
~ “A pistol shot in the dawn, eh? A letter 
in your breast pocket? ‘I will and bequeath 
my entire estate, real and personal, to ——’ 
Then a list of eight names.” 

“Well, if all else fails, why not?” 

Mr. Isinglass smiled and shook his head. 

“JT do admire your sincerity,” said he; 
“but you’re a clumsy thinker, Winslowe. 
Besides, all else hasn’t failed—yet. Give 
me an hour to think things over. I’ve a 
solid belief something will turn up.”’” Then, 
in a louder voice, ‘‘Take him away for an 
hour, Miss Averil.”” Then, as they were 
turning to go, “‘Aren’t you proud of him? 
in yaa’ 

They left him seated on the rock. 


L 


ENRY JULIUS took off his hat and 

wiped his brow. His eyes were wide 
open and his mouth sticky and parched. 
His first conscious desire on recovering from 
his surprise was for a drink. Among his 
painting materials was a little tin bottle. 
He unscrewed the cap and raised it to his 
lips, only to be reminded that he was paint- 
ing in oils that morning and that the bottle 
contained medium and not water. The 
ridiculous aspect of this performance, even 
though it failed to quench his thirst, did 
something to restore him to a more normal 
frame of mind. He sat down on the grass 
and collected his thoughts. 

Presently he said, ‘‘ My stars, it’s amaz- 
ing!” 

"Co realize the significance of this remark, 
it should be said that his amazement was 
not so much inspired by having discovered 
the swindle as by hearing a man’s voice 
wrung with misery at being unable to find 
a way of making a gift of his entire fortune 
to a company of men and women with 
whom he had only recently become ac- 
quainted. He appreciated well enough why 
Vernon had started the swindle—it was a 
natural outcome of ill usage received at the 
hands of others—but the suicidal quixotism 
now revealed defeated him altogether. 

“T was right in my estimate of him, 
though,”’ he muttered. ‘‘The poor fellow 
must have suffered.” 

Not in a single respect had Vernon’s 
stock depreciated from Henry’s quotation. 
If anything it had improved. But he 
wished above all things he had not over- 
heard the conversation, or had had the 
decency to slip away at the outset. He dis- 
liked himself for eavesdropping, and even 
the knowledge that his presence was acci- 
dental failed to restore his good opinion of 
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| 
himself. And so there was no treaswi | 
he, a shrewd business man, with ; 
knowledge of the pitfalls which bes; 
feet of investors, had allowed himsel ; 
trapped. Here was a thought which r, 
until it was followed by consciousr 
what he would have missed had nif 
brought him to the island. ~ | 

No treasure—which meant that ist 
there was a tragedy. Dimly he ben 
understand how Vernon felt about; 
The tragedy of failure! A sudden mn 
came to mind of that little company :} 
floated before he left England—thi ox 
pany for the future success of whh 
was not so sanguine as to consider it dy 
able to stay at home. 

“T wish I’d never launched the thir,” 
muttered, for there had arisen in ]. 
agination a picture of Tommy Gate f 
when he should hear the truth; ani fr 
that it was not difficult to imagine t 
faces, unknown to him, who would bi ye 
ing similar expressions as a result f 
financial shrewdness. 

“One thing is obvious,” he argue. 
mustn’t know anything about thih 
ness.”’ 

Acting on this intention, he pacd 
his sketching materials and tiptoed ay 
into the bush. Arrived there, he r‘a 
his steps and mounted to the rock w! ti 
as he walked. 

“Hullo,” was his guileless greetin; w! 
he saw Mr. Isinglass. ‘“‘Faney youde 
here.” 

Mr. Isinglass, who had moved ir) | 
shade, smiled a greeting and patt| 
grass at his side. 

“Tf you’re not in too great a hun.” 

Henry unshipped his painting ge z 
sat down. 

“Y’d enjoy a breather, and a cha w 
you is always pleasant.’ 

“H’m—nice of you.” 

“Been taking a little walk, sir?’ 

“Did you think I came on the w gs 
chance?” 

“Tt wouldn’t surprise me.” 

Mr. Isinglass chuckled. 

“Well, p’raps I did. I’ve been th ki 
Julius i 

EY esi, ” 

“That it’s about time we foun tl 
treasure; and really, you know, si1e 
you are unaccountably lazy.” 

Henry Julius assented with a nod 

“There’s something in the air,’’ I sa 
“that ae a}? 

Mr. Isinglass shook his head. ._ | 

“Oh, I dare say. And I obser tl 
everyone is very happy. But it oc rs 
me that in their happiness they aren’ Dei 
quite fair to Winslowe—to our lead.” 

= Notfair2 

“Um-um. It’s a big responsib ty 
take people on a treasure hunt ai fi 
nothing. You see yourself what a iin! 
position it puts him in?” 

“Yes; I hadn’t thought of tha! b 
quite so.” J 

‘*So, as I look at it, everyone’s obl ati 
is to help—if not for their own sake) th 
for his. You may say that with /go' 
many of us there is no real excuse fo cra 
bling in the earth for a few pieces « gol 
that many of us have already find 
treasure out here in various other ays 

“TI think we have, Mr. Isinglass 

“Yes, but that isn’t quite the poi. V 
should never forget that we owe o1 Ppré 
ence here to the idea of a material t1 su! 
Therefore no effort should be spi%d 
prove that Winslowe did not bring | 02 
wild-goose chase.” 

“That’s all very well,” Henry ant 
dubiously; ‘‘but what’s to be done 

“Find the treasure, of course.” 

Henry laughed. 

“Suppose there is no treasure.” 

“T decline to suppose anything { 
kind. Why should 1?” 

“We haven’t even found the eed 
Rock yet.” A 

Mr. Isinglass flicked a bread pill i0t 
air. The talk had taken the turn ? 
waiting for. ies 

“Let’s put our heads together, uliu 
Let’s do a little theorizing. Do y 4 
business man imagine an old scalav3 Ul 
Roger Winslowe would have written pla 
statement of where he had buried 5 !° 
geet i the did.” ‘| 

““We’ve the proof he did. ; | 

“Ah, the sels the log book, ieee 
Rock, meridian and all that! Yes, F 
anyone found a rock that looked!ke 
needle?’”’ . 

“That’s been the trouble.” Fi 

(Continued on Page 68) le 
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Excellence inspires confidence. 
This is admirably illustrated by 
the implicit trust which motor- 
ists place in Remy Equipment. 


Remy Erectric Company, ANDERSON, INDIANA 


REMY 


STARTING MOTORS, LIGHTING GENERATORS, IGNITION SYSTEMS 
for MOTOR CARS 
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Your Good Ford Car 


Few Ford owners realize that the tremble and 
quiver they feel when they press the pedals 
is not only embarrassing but it actually harms 
the mechanical parts of their good Ford car. 


It’s a foolish expense to pay $5 or $6 installation 
charges on cheap lining that chatters, soon wears 
out and has to be replaced. Tell the mechanic 
you want Advance Linings. They give good 
service and save from 2 to 4 relining jobs. 


Advance Linings are woven on specially built 
looms that give them unusual wearing qualities. 
The treatment, especially compounded at our 
factory, gives them smooth, easy pedal action. 
Advance Linings improve your Ford, save un- 
necessary repair bills and last longer than the 
ordinary linings. Don’t buy a substitute. Get 
a set today from your dealer* (see below). 
Select the Advance Lining you prefer. 


ADVANCE 


Cork Feitbak 


The Perfected Cork-in 
Fabric Lining for Fords 


Patented 
July 4, 
1922 
Feltbak Cushion & Oil Reservoir 
Oil Supply Hole in Cork 
Fabric Cut Away to Sho 


G Feltbak holds corks in place. Lubrication under 
pressure thru oil holes prevents burning and glazing— 
thus removes the cause of chatter permanently. 


$3 per Set—In Canada $4 
ADVANCE 


Feltbak , 


(Without Corks) 


» Lubricates under 
pressure thru 
oil holes 


Licensed 
under 
Patent No, 
1,421,412 


ADVANCE 


FELT BAKES, | 


Cushions * 
brake action " 
cai Seek 3 
Feltbak acts >? 


as oil reservoir 


FELTBAK (without corks) has same features as Cork 
Feltbak except corks are omitted and oil holes are 

punched in lining. Stops chatter permanently. 

Both Feltbak Linings have specially woven heavy duty 

fabric and treatment same as the famous White Stripe. 


$2.75 per Set—In Canada $3.70 


ADVANCE 


White Stripe 


Heavy Duty Lining 
for Ford Cars 
and Trucks 


PECIAL.weave covers and i 

protects framework and binder cords from surface 
wear. At least 30% more cotton—all long staple— 
than ordinary linings. Special treatment penetrates 
every fibre, prevents burning and glazing—keeps the lin- 
ing soft and pliable. 


$2.25 per Set—In Canada $3 


Send for Interesting FREE Booklet 
on How to Improve Your Ford 
9) Millions of Ford Owners know that Advance 
t Equipment keeps them out of the repair shop, 
gives them longer service and hence costs them less in 
the long run than the ordinary articles sold for the same 
purpose. You can buy Advance Equipment with abso- 
lute confidence. Finest materials, careful workmanship, 
rigid inspection. 
+k You will find Advance Equipment for sale by every 
first-class garage, dealer and accessory store, except in 
car agencies where they are strictly prohibited from 
handling anything but their own make. 


Advance ffutomobileJccessories Corp. 
Dept. 57, 1721 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO 


Also Manufacturers of 
Red Star Timer for Fords, Trucks and Fordsons 
Duplex Shock Absorber for Fords 
White Stripe Cord Fan Belt for Fords and Trucks 
‘ dvance Asbestos Brake Lining 
Advance Feltbak Asbestos Brake Lining 


ADVANCE EQUIPMENT 
Gvery Product the Best of its Kind” 
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(Continued from Page 66) . 

Mr. Isinglass leaned forward mysteri- 
ously. 

“Perhaps it was meant to be. Now what 
does the word ‘needle’ suggest to you?” 

Henry made a thoughtful face. | 

“T suppose a sharp rock pointing up- 
ward—Cleopatra’s Needle—a thing women 
use.” 

“But Roger Winslowe was neither a 
woman nor an Egyptian queen. What 
was he?” 

“By all accounts he was a bit of a scoun- 
drel.”’ 

“Just so—a scoundrel, a pirate, a sea- 
faring man. Is a seafaring man going to 
look for adjectives in a lady’s work- 
basket?” 

“T don’t —— How do you mean?” 

“It strikes me as being far more likely he 


would choose them from articles of his own . 


trade. Look up the word ‘needle’ in a dic- 
tionary and you will find it has several 
applications. A geologist might use it to 
define an aciform crystal, a builder speaks 
of a temporary wooden support as a needle.” 
“Does he, indeed?” 
“But we are dealing with a man of the 


seas, a mariner, so these applications of . 


the word may be dismissed.” 

Henry nodded and dismissed them with 
a gesture. 

“What remains?” 

“T really couldn’t say.” 

“No, but I could. You may accuse my 
solution of being far-fetched, but it’s 
worthy of consideration.” 

“Well?” . 

““A mariner’s compass. The movable 
bar—the pointer of a mariner’s compass is 
called a needle. Did you know that?” 

Henry leaned back with real admiration. 

“That’s smart.” 

“Ah, it appeals to you. Assume we take 
it to have been the needle of a compass to 
which Roger referred, to what conclusion 
does that lead us?”’ 

Henry Julius shut his eyes and screwed 
up his face. 

At last, ‘I’ve got it!”’ he cried. ‘A rock 
which points horizontally, not vertically.” 

“Julius,” said Mr. Isinglass, ‘‘you are a 
man of vision.’”’ And in his excitement he 
took a great piece of bread from his pocket 
and began to work on the largest pill he had 
ever .made. ‘Exactly, Julius—horizon- 
tally—horizontally. In fact,’’ he added in 
an exultant tone, “just such a rock as the 
one that faces us now.” 

Henry opened his eyes and stared. 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed. 

Black against the sky was the great 
wedge of rock, its point casting a shadow 
upon the bed across which it lay. 

“Good Lord! Is it possible, I wonder?” 

Something new had come into his face; 
something strangely unlike the expression 
he had worn half an hour earlier when he 
was painting Mary Ottery. Mr. Isinglass, 
who. passed nothing by, marked it with 
melancholy disapproval. 

“And we may be sitting within a few 
rods of a fortune.” 

He rose to his feet and stood biting a 
finger nail. 

“Have you tested the theory, Mr. Isin- 
glass—worked out the receipt for finding 
the treasure given in the map?” 

Mr. Isinglass shook his head. 

“Not I,” he replied. “‘The notion has 
just come to me. There are probably a 
hundred similar formations of rock on the 
island. This one was merely convenient to 
illustrate my theory.” : 

There was a quality of deliberate inno- 
cence in his voice that sounded a note of 
sharp familiarity in the ears of Henry 
Julius. Thus, in the past, lightly and on 
terms of disparagement had many men 
talked to him to conceal eagerness to 
achieve an object. Even in moments of 
excitement or emergency, Henry Julius did 
not forget the lessons he had learned in the 
hard school of life. The deliberate inno- 
cence of Mr. Isinglass instantly awoke in 
him a sense of caution. 

“As you say,” he retorted, “probably 
there are hundreds. I can think of a dozen 
myself. After all, the whole idea is a bit 
fantastic.” 

He glanced at his watch. The time was 
half past eleven. 

“To be sure,” said Mr. Isinglass, rising 
and brushing the grass from his trousers. 
“At best, theorists are dangerous folk to 
put faith in.” 

“Just so, just so.” 

With the most casual air in the world 
Henry strolled to the rock head down and 
attention riveted on the point of shadow. 
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Something attracted his eye, and under 
cover of tucking in a shoelace he stooped 
and picked it up. It was the bread pill Mr. 
Isinglass had pressed into the rock bed the 
day before. The shadow of the point had 
not yet reached the spot to which it had 
adhered. Within half an hour it would do 
so. Henry Julius was wondering about 
many things, when Mr. Isinglass spoke: 
“T think I'll be getting down to the beach 
now. It’s a trifle hot up here. You will 
stay and make a sketch, I suppose?” 
“Yes, I think so.” 
“Good-by then.” : 
“Oh, by the way,” Henry called after 
him, “have you mentioned this idea of yours 


- to anyone else?” 


“Not a soul. I hardly thought it worth 
while. False hopes, you know.” - 

“But you thought it worth while to 
tell me.” 

“T saw no harm in it. You’re a business 
man.” ’ 

“Just so. But you didn’t think it worth 
whiletodip a spade and see what turned up.” 

“T’m not much of a digger.” 

“ No.”’ 

It was all very puzzling. Henry shot a 
glance at Mr. Isinglass, who seemed rather 
nervous. His forefinger and thumb were 
revolving very fast, one against the other. 
The action gave Henry an idea. 


“You must have made a tremendous lot- 


of bread pills in your time, Mr. Isinglass. 
The marvel is what becomes of them all.” 
“T hadn’t thought of that, but I dare say 
you’re right.” 
“No, you hadn’t thought of it,’’ Henry 
repeated; ‘‘but you should think. Men 


give themselves away by trifles, you know.” — 


iad Eh?” 
' “Queer your having told me and no one 
else.’ 

“About my pills?”’ 

“About this rock.” 

“You happened to come along.” 

“Yes, and I happen to be a business man 
and you happen to be going away and 
leaving me—a business man—alone with 
the possibility of finding a great fortune.” 
- Mr. Isinglass said nothing. He was 
watching Henry’s face closely. 

“Did it ever occur to you, Mr. Isinglass, 
that I might be a bit of an opportunist— 
that I might not be the ideal man to leave 
alone with, say, a bag of diamonds that 
hadn’t been counted and didn’t belong to 
anyone in particular?” 

“Tf the cases are parallel, surely my 
present action proves that I think you are 
the ideal man.” 

“H’m!” said Henry Julius. “That’s a 
neat answer. Surprising too. Were you 
really going down to the beach?” 

Twas.” 

“Not to some spot behind these bushes 
where you could see without being seen?” 

“T was not.” 

His next shot was very direct: 

“‘T suppose there’s no doubt about the 
treasure being there, Mr. Isinglass?”’ 

“That remains to be proved.” 

Henry Julius thought for a while before 
answering. 

“Then by your leave we’ll delay proving 
it until a few more witnesses are present.’’ 

“Julius,” said Mr. Isinglass slowly, ‘I 
wish I were a younger man.” 

“Eh? Why?” 

“Because then I should ask you to knock 
me down.” 

“Good Lord!”’ Henry ejaculated with a 
half laugh. “I don’t blame you for ringing 
a coin on the counter. If I hadn’t found 
that bread pill sticking to the rock I might 
never have tumbled that you were trying me 
out, and if I hadn’t— well, who knows ——”’ 

“That’s honesty run riot,” whooped Mr. 
Isinglass. ‘‘Let’s be thorough schoolboys 
and shake hands.” 

They did, and afterward Henry made a 
characteristic remark: ‘‘I wish Mary had 
seen us doing that and knew why.” 

It is a strange reflection that through his 
business sense a man may find a pathway 
to his soul. 

“As it approaches noon,” said Mr. Isin- 
glass, glancing at his watch, “I think we 
will postpone our descent to the beach and 
follow up our theory straightway. Run 
down to the camp, Julius, and let’s get the 
folks together. A pick-and-shovel parade 
up here—at once.” 

Henry Julius made off at a run. 


LI 


ya Ngaees and Vernon were talking to- 
gether when Mary came upon them. 

“Hello,’’ she said. “Not working this 
morning?” 
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“No,’”’ Vernon replied. “We wer 
orizing for a change. Disgraceful, isn 

“T expect it will do you good. ), 
both been working too hard late’ 
mustn’t stop. Good-by.” | 

“Where are you going in sucha hi 
Averil asked. 

“T’m supposed to be sitting for m_ 
trait. Ileft Henry to put in the backg | 
He’s up there by the big rock.” 

“Up where?”’ 

Mary pointed. I 

“The studio is just below the tab | 
We had our first sitting an hour agc’ 

Vernon and Averil exchanged glaie 

“An hour ago—and you left him tlr 

““Yes—absorbed.”’ 

Then Vernon said, “Was there <y 
else by the big rock?’’. 

“ee No.” 

“Not Mr. Isinglass and uy 

“No, I should have heard if he’\} 
there. There was no one when [| » 
away. Did you want him? If youlf 
ask if Henry has seen him and give'c 
shout.” if 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Vernon. (J 
time’ll do.” 

“T must run. Good-by.” | 

They waited until she was out o! 
then turned and looked at each oth 

“He would have heard,” said 
slowly. ' 

“Bound to.” 

“QOh-h!” 

“Look here, don’t take it like t)/t 
don’t know why, but I’m glad he e: 
It simplifies the business. Now F 


i 


J 


k 
j 


nothing left to do but face the ecard\|’ 

“Then you think he’ll tell?” 

“Honestly, I don’t know. He’s a\\r 
man. He might even try to turn his 1 
edge to account. No, that’s unfa) 
’t any rate it’s not the point. The tein 
up tomeand the sooner it’s over the bt) 

“T shan’t stop you,” she said. 

“Then let’s get down to the a 
They’ll be along for dinner dirt 
couldn’t find a better moment.” 

““You won’t see Mr. Isinglass firs’” 

“ce No.” 

Now that the end was in sight, » 
strangely unconcerned, as though y 
very determination to expose hir el 
weight had been lifted from his mir. 

“T never was much of a hand at Et 
things up,” he said in answer to a q)r 
her eyes, “‘and these last months I> d 
nothing else. I dare say it’s been al al 
lesson, but waiting for a thing is th wc 
part. Are you coming?” { 

“Do you want me to come?” — 

“Tt’d be easier if you stayed ajy. 
don’t know, though—everyone oug} to 
there. Yes, you’d better come. | 


let’s shake hands and say good-by. 

“Didn’t I tell you ” she beg 
he stopped her with “I know you ¢},| 
I answered that. Averil—besides, a 21: 
all over I shall—well, it’s no use Ik 
about that. Young Rogers will tal co 
mand of the Mascot. He’sa good el)a 
a decent navigator. Let’s shake hais 2 
say good-by.” = I., 

“You won’t come back to Engla!?’ 

He laughed. "3 

“Well, hardly. I don’t imagine jy‘ 
would ask me to do that. It woil 1 
rather a severe strain on tolerance, wild 
it ae | 

“You accept the idea of saying ¢)d- 
very easily.” 

It took all his strength to reply. 
everyday voice, ‘‘There’s no alte) it!’ 
After all, we’re two people who’ve rt # 
liked and—I’m fatalist enough to lie 
our ways separate here.” 

Then Averil said, “I fell in love w1Y 
the first day I saw you.” I» 

“Are you going to shake hand 
asked. lie 

“No,” she answered. ‘“‘No, no, ‘/: 

In silence they walked to the cai) # 
found it deserted. There were sig ¢ 
its occupants had left in a hurry—a tW 
boiling over, a half-peeled potato? 
knife lay on the ground, one of the i} 
was overturned. From the high ee 
above came the shouts and halloos /4¢ 


notes of a bugle. 


; | 
“Hm,” said Vernon, “he hast) !0 


much time.” | 
‘ Lr 1 
HERE was something me 
infectious in the manner in whicl a 
Julius sounded the rally. In the * . 
had earned notoriety as an inspirer °° 
fidence—vide his successes as @ lp 
promoter. This day his methods wé 
(Continued on Page 70) | 
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PLAIN FACTS 


about the right balloon cord 
for your car 


WHEN you buy balloon cords, you naturally want 
to know that the ones you select have made good 
in actual service. 


The Miller Balloon Cord is a development of 
Miller principles which were proved successful more 
than three years ago. Miller demonstrated, for the 
first time in the history of the tire business, the fact 
that a less ply, more flexible cord would give greater 
strength, superior riding qualities and more satis- 
factory service. 

Thousands tested 
Since that time, Miller has built, and thoroughly 
tested, thousands of balloon cords. Miller has cor- 
rected and perfected the design, and now offers you 


THE RIGHT BALLOON CORD 
FOR YOUR CAR 


Miller Miller 
Present Balloon Cords _ Balloon Cords 
ire forpresentrims forsmall wheels 
30 x 3% 31x440 29x 4.40/21 
31 x4 32 x 4.95 31 x.5.25),. 2) 
32 x4 33 x 4.95 Si x7 5.25 //21 
33 x4 34 x 4.95 31 x 5.25/21 
32x 4% 33 x 5.77 33 x 6.20/21 
33 x 414 34 x 5.77 33 x 6.20/21 
34x44, 35 x 5.77 33 x 6.20/21 


33 x 6.60/21 
33.x5 35 x 6.60 Eek atnaled oe 


Specify Miller Balloons as original equipment 


The Miller Balloon Cord—which, we sincerely 
believe, sets the highest standard of satisfactory 
service yet reached by any balloon tire. 


Miller Balloon Cords eliminate the difficulties 
which were first met with in this type of tire. 
Their design of construction permits the greatest 
flexing with the least possible destructive results. 
They are perfectly balanced so that road shocks 
are evenly distributed. This means longer tire life 
—smoother riding and protection for your car from 
the roughness of the road. 


Safety against skidding . 
The improved, grooved Geared-to-the-Road Tread 
affords more positive traction, greater safety and 
unparalleled riding comfort. 


You can enjoy these advantages now, either with 
or without changing wheels. Miller Balloons are 
properly designed for use on present rims, as well 
as on the smaller wheels. Any authorized Miller 
dealer can now supply you with Miller Balloon 
Cords and can give you correct information on 
ballooning your car. See him to-day. 


ee — 
GEARED TO THE ROAD 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Akron Ohio 
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10 Shaves 


FREE 


See Coupon 


We Tried 130 Times 


Before we perfected a Shaving Cream like this 


By V. K. Cassady, Chief Chemist 
GENTLEMEN: 


You were all using other shaving soaps. Some of you were 
wedded to them. Our problem was to create a Shaving Cream 
so vastly better that a test would make you change. 


We studied all the shaving soaps then made. We learned 
well their virtues and their shortcomings. 


We interviewed 1,000 typical men to learn their desires in 
a shaving cream—their ideals. 


Then we set out to meet those ideals better than others had 

done. ; 
Masters of soap making 

We were masters of soap making. We chemists have spent 
our lifetimes in it. For sixty years this laboratory has been 
improving soap. 

We have been amazingly successful. One of our creations— 
Palmolive Soap—is the leading toilet soap of the world. 


But we spent eighteen months on this Shaving Cream prob- 
lem. We made up and tested 130 separate formulas before we 
attained our ideal. ‘ 

Then came a surprise 

We did more than we expected—vastly more. We had no idea when 

we started out that shaving creams could be so improved. 


Users by the millions were surprised when they asked for our ten- 
shave test. The demand for this cream became a business sensation. 
Tens of thousands wrote us letters of thanks. 


Now we ask you to make that test, in courtesy to us, in fairness to 
yourself, You will be well rewarded. Cut out the coupon now. 


5 Reasons Why 


1 Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
2 Softens the beard in one minute. 


3 Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 minutes on 
the face. 


4 Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting, 
5 Palm and olive oils bring one fine after-effects. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive After-Shaving 
Tale—especially for men. Doesn’t show. Leaves the skin smooth and fresh, and gives 
that well groomed look, Try the sample we are sending free with the tube of Shaving 
Cream. r 

There are new delights here for every man who shaves. Please let us prove them to 
you. Clip coupon now. 


PALMOLIVE 


O SHAVES FREE 
and a Can of Palmolive After-Shaving Talc 
Simply insert your name and address and mail to 


Dept. B-595, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


= 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 2267A 


(Continued from Page 68) 
professional if more thrilling. He had 
dashed into the camp and roared, “Boys, 
picks and shovels!”’ 

Having seized a foot rule and a compass 
from the table in his tent, he dashed off 
again with the young and healthy ones after 
him. Even Mrs. Morgan, a wooden kitchen 
spoon in her hand, joined breathlessly in 
the chase with that curious rolling gait 
peculiar to old ladies in pursuit of trams. 

Arrived at the hilltop, Henry was be- 
sieged by eager questioners. 

“Don’t crowd round me,’ he implored. 
“Give a man a chance. Where’s Wins- 
lowe?” 

Lydia as bugler was told off to sound a 
blast. 

““What’s all the excitement?” said Mary, 
who had just arrived. 

“Mr. Julius has an idea, that’s all’’—re- 
turned Mr. Isinglass—‘‘an idea that the 
needle might refer to the needle of a com- 
pass.” 

“He thought of it,’ Henry threw over 
his shoulder. “Here, get out of the light, 
William.’ 

Then William Carpenter, who had sud- 
denly realized what the excitement was all 
about, delivered himself of a rock-echoing 
roar. 

““What’s the time?” someone shouted. 

Mr. Isinglass, a repeater to his ear, an- 
swered, “‘Twelve o’clock!” 

“Stand away there!’ cried Henry, and 
lying flat on his face he placed the compass 
on the point of the shadow. ‘‘The needle 
won’t keep still. That’s better. A pick, 
Tommy. The shaft, man.” Some maneu- 
vering, then, ‘“‘There you are! There’s the 
north!” 

Vernon and Averill arrived as a chorus of 
voices shouted, ‘‘ Fifteen paces due north!” 

No one seemed to notice this arrival, 
though for the moment he thought the 
shout was to deride him. Then his eyes met 
Henry’s—Henry, who was searching his 
pockets for the foot rule. 

“Have you told them?” he demanded. 

_“Shut up!’’ came the answer. ‘Shut 
up, you fool! Can’t you see what’s hap- 


“No, I ” 


“Shut up, can’t you?” 

Averil’s fingers closed on Vernon’s arm 
as he was about to reply. 

“Not now,” she implored. 

“Yes, but ——” 

“Not now.” 

Tommy was pointing at the rock and 
yelling, ‘‘Needle Rock—needle of a com- 
pass! Winslowe, look!” 

“That foot rule—dropped 
where”’—from Henry Julius. 

A germ of the general excitement sud- 
denly infected Vernon. 

“Tt can’t # 

He whipped from his pocket a tape 
measure in a leather case, and springing 
forward shouldered Henry out of the way. 

“Got your north? Yes, that’s good 
enough. Here, hold this ring.’ 

There was a scramble, in which William 
was victorious, for the honor of holding the 
ring at the end of the measure. Henry had 
to satisfy himself by reducing fifteen paces 
to a common measurement. 

“Thirty-seven feet six inches.”’ 

“Take a sight along the compass needle, 
William, to be sure the line’s straight.” 

Mr. Isinglass had scrambled to the top 
of the rock, where he sat hugging his knees 
and looking down at the workers beneath. 
Vernon had begun to walk backwards, un- 
winding the tape as he went. 

“Cut down this cane, Tommy; she 
throws us out of line.” 


it some- 
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1 

What was that? The forehead of. 
Isinglass creased into puzzled wrin 
The line he had followed had met wit 
interference—it had cleared that can 
two feet or more. 

The temporary obstacle was remove 

“Thirty-seven feet six inches, you sa 

eeV est?” 

“Good enough. That’s here. Sure; 
straight, William?”’ | 

William, with one eye closed—“‘As 
more to your left.” 

“O52” 


“Chuck us a bit of wood.” \ 
Vernon caught a gold pencil throw | 
Henry and drove its point into the grc} 
“Three north—that’s ninety ——” 
“Seven feet six.’ 
Henry’s ready reckonings were a} 
mendous asset. He could keep his hea{ 
figures in any emergency. : 
““Compass,”’ said Vernon. 
No one spoke while he steadied the 1 
pass to find the west. The silence afte: 
babel of tongues which preceded it) 
almost painful. The men’s hearts cou || 
seen beating under their shirts. Olive » 
bury had a hand to her throat beeai: 
had begun to ache. Lydia was stiflir : 
emotional upheaval with tight-closed | 
She knew if she opened them she 11 
laugh, and once she laughed there vi 
be no stopping her. Mary was strokin h 
knee as though it were a cat. Averi y 
staring at Vernon, amazed at the st 
ness of his hands. 

Mrs. Morgan, although she didn 
know it, was digging into the sandy 1 
with her wooden spoon and throwing | 
over her husband, who was unconscio; 
everything. It is an unnerving busine; 
find oneself within seven feet six inche > 
fortune. 

At length, in an unnaturally calm yi 
Vernon said, “That should do.” 

He dropped the ring over the embe i 
pencil and walked away with the tapi 
stopped. Where the measure was mix 
seven feet six inches took him to the ¢}1 
of a piece of moss-covered rock abou t 
size of a paving stone. 

Mr. Isinglass had kept his eyes ¢s 
for the last two minutes. He opened i¢ 
as Vernon said, ‘“‘Here!’”’ He opened, h 
he closed them again and his face e 
gray with pain. That none might set 
agony he suffered he slipped from the \c 
and going round to the far side laid his e 
against it. The place where the cor/a 
and the tape had led Vernon was at list 
dozen feet from where he had burie | 
treasure. The generous deception hy i: 
designed to put a crown in their ende 0 
was wasted—lost. His plans had coi! 
nothing; they were muddled and dest 
by his own carelessness. It would be \p 
less now to reveal his hiding. place wi 0 
arousing suspicions. It had been s/h 
charming dream. For weeks and moni}! 
had looked forward to this day of 1) 
awakening, content in the belief that r 0! 
would ever realize the source from’)! 
their treasures had flowed. But ine: 
they would dig in the ground, and fil! 
nothing—a man would be broken, |/e 
would divide, a boy would die, and dll 
sionment and distrust and _ reseni& 
would rust the gains that had been 114 

Crashing into his thoughts cam t! 
first blow of a pick, but before a secon 
struck Tommy’s voice—“ Hold on as 2 
before we take the plunge. Just in 


Winslowe—in case it’s all a washt 
treasure here or not, we’re grateful to U 
Then from Lydia—“ Andsosayallo ' 
And then the clink of metal against )¢ 
the tearing of roots as the big ston ¥ 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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Keeping Everlastingly At It Brings Success 


WEARIED with night work, many years ago, 
the Founder of this firm, sitting at his desk 
in the early morning hours, wrote on his desk 
pad—“‘Everlastingly At It.” 

Next morning, this writing caught the eye 
of his partner, who amended it by prefixing 
“Keeping” and suffixing “Brings Success.” 
Thus was born the N. W. Ayer & Son motto 
—“‘Keeping Everlastingly At It Brings Suc- 
cess”’—an axiom which has become a part of 
our nation’s inspirational phraseology. 

* * * * 

“KEEPING Everlastingly At It.” It brought 
success to George Stephenson, who made the 
first locomotive after fifteen years of effort; 
to Thomas Gray, who gave eight years of his 
life to the writing of his ‘“‘ Elegy in a Country 
Church Yard”’; to Antonio Stradivari, who 
put something of his soul into the making 
of violins for nearly seventy-five years; to 
Amundsen, who reached the South Pole 
one hundred and thirty-nine years after the 
first attempt had been made; to Field, who 
failed three times before he united two conti- 
nents with the Atlantic cable; to Edison, who 
filled eight hundred books with experiments 
before he produced the incandescent lamp. 


Success in advertising is no more easily 
won than success in any other line of en- 
deavor. It takes vision, hard work, clear 
thinking, a well-conceived plan and, above 
all, the courage and ability to keep everlast- 
ingly at it. 

One of the leading manufacturers in this 
country has been advertising continuously for 
more than one hundred years, and a great 
many others have been advertising for ten, 
twenty, thirty and fifty years. 


They have kept everlastingly at it, improv- 
ing their product, expanding their distribu- 
tion, creating good-will, seeing, even in tem- 
porary depressions and discouragements, the 
way to larger accomplishment. These attri- 
butes are the very fabric of success in any 
business. 


So to-day the phrase, ‘‘ Keeping Everlast- 
ingly At It Brings Success,” is the motto not 
only of Advertising Headquarters, but of 
every advertiser who understands the real 
function of advertising, and who sees it not 
as a game or a gamble, but as a vital and 
necessary part of every business which desires 
to grow to its full stature. 


eae VV) PeNCNBI BEN Ct Co, CN 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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HATCHWAY 


An End 


Why worry each time you take 


to Mending 


a suit of underwear out of the 
Buy Hatchway, the 
union suit made without a but- 


drawer? 


ton front or back, and do away 
with button bother forever. The 


HATCHWAY 
NO-BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


is worn by a million men and 
boys because it is well made of 
the finest materials available. 
It gives utmost comfort and 
body freedom and on top of all 
this it is always ready for 
wear—never held up for repair. 


See these garments at your fayorite dealer’s to- 

day. He can get them for you. It has beena big 

job to keep dealers stocked up this Spring, but 

if you have any difficulty in getting just what 

you want, we will be glad to see that you are sup- 

plied, delivery free anywhere in the United 

States. In ordering, please state size, and en- 

close remittance to our mill at Albany. Send 

for free catalog illustrating complete line of 

Hatchway No-Button Union Suits and Hatch 

One Button Union Suits photographed on liye 

models. 

Men’s Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.50, $2, $3, $6. (The 
$6 garment is all silk.) 

Boys’ Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.25. 

Men’s Knitted Suits, $1.50, $2, $3, $3.50. 

Boys’ Knitted Suits, $1, $1.25. 


DEALERS 


Write us for samples and swatches if you are in- 
terested in stocking Hatchway No-Button Union 


Suits, or ask to have our representative call. In 
certain localities exclusive agencies are open to 
the right kind of merchant. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Albany, New York 


Woods Underwear Co., Litd., Toronto, Canada, 
Licensed Manufacturers of these lines for Canada. 
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(Continued from Page 70) é 
levered up, the thud as it toppled over side- 
ways, the scroop of spades and the plop- 
plop and rustle of earth tossed aside. 


LIT 


HUS wrote Mary Ottery: “I think 

what pleased me most was the way 
Henry came over to me when first the 
treasure was found and said, ‘ You get your 
wish, Mary. You’ll be able to travel now.’ 
It was strange he should have thought of 
that before all else; but everything that 
morning was strange. We thought it would 
be an old box we should find buried and we 
could hardly believe our eyes when the 
treasure, all mixed with sand and earth and 
the roots of flowers, came up in spadefuls 
and was scattered at ourfeet. It was likea 
bran dip at a children’s party, except that 
the laughter was missing. 

“T don’t think anyone was even excited, 
for somehow feelings had gone beyond ex- 
citement—‘numbed’ would describe them 
better. It was terribly solemn, like a miracle, 
and it grew more and more solemn as the 
pile of gold coins and jewelry mounted up to 
a heap. Until somebody laughed no one 
thought of speaking. 

“Tt was Olive who laughed, and she told 
me afterwards it was because he was out of 
danger. She meant Mr. Gates, of course. 
I think I laughed, too, or felt I should; but 


| that was because all those riches made me 


so small and stupid and I had to do some- 
thing to get back to my own size again. 
Besides which, Henry had stooped to rescue 
his gold pencil, which seemed funny to me. 
It was all too big for ordinary people—much 


| too easy, and for that reason very difficult. 


“‘T remember seeing Captain Winslowe 
when the first spadeful came up. I never 
saw a man look so white. He made a kind 
of hopeless gesture, and Averil came and 
took his hand and smiled, and big tears 
were running down her cheeks and catchily 
she said over and over again, ‘It’s all 
right—all right.’ 

“Then Mr. Isinglass joined them, walk- 
ing on tiptoe as people do when someone is 
ill in a house. He didn’t speak, but just 
looked at Captain Winslowe and shook his 
head. They looked so funny, standing there 
shaking their heads at each other. They 
reminded me of the China mandarins on 
Miss Hornby’s mantelpiece, which would 
nod and nod for the littlest causes—a draft 
or the banging of a distant door. And 
presently Mr. Isinglass tiptoes away again 
and I saw him spread out a colored hand- 
kerchief and go down on his knees with his 
eyes shut and his lips moving. 

“Then Captain Winslowe said, ‘I feel 
extraordinarily queer. I think I’m going 
to It was Henry who stopped him 
from falling and who made a knee for his 
head to rest against and who fanned him 
with a branch of fern and who said, ‘Give 
him air,’ as though someone would run 
and fetch a little. I never saw Henry nicer 
than he was then. He was like a very nice 
nurse, and when Captain Winslowe opened 
his eyes and said, ‘I was a fool to do that,’ 
Henry gave him a kind of hug and said, 
‘That’s all right, old man. You had a bad 
spell, but you’re out of the wood now.’ 
Then for some reason I couldn’t understand 
he laid a finger on his lips and nodded re- 
assuringly, and although doing that didn’t 
mean anything to me, Captain Winslowe 
seemed pleased and said huskily, ‘I expect 
you’re right, Julius.’ I do like Henry, be- 
cause somehow he seems to see a little 
farther than most people.” 

Thus she wrote that night by a flickering 
candle in her tent. She would have written 
more had not Henry called her away for 


clerical duties in connection with the ac- . 


countancy of the fortune. A syndicate 
composed of Joshua, Henry and Tommy 
had been formed to arrange and classify the 
treasure and arrive at an approximate 
valuation. It was a tremendous undertak- 
ing in which Vernon refused to take part. 

““You’ll do much better without me,” he 
insisted. 

“Well, one thing is certain,” said Joshua: 
“When it comes to the divide, it’s you who 
should have lion’s share.” 

They were astonished at the violence of 
his reply. 

“Tf there’s any question of that—if there’s 
another word suggesting anything of the 


kind, I swear I’ll chuck the whole boiling - 


lot into the lagoon.” 

“A very proper sentiment too,” ejacu- 
lated Henry Julius, his fingers flicking like 
a_bank cashier’s among the aged coins. 
“Here, Tommy, you’re collecting the doub- 
loons. Lord, how it’s all mixed Db anes 


EVENING POST 


Averil and Vernon passed out of the 
circle of light into the darkness of the 
woods. With everything to say, they could 
find no words to make a beginning. In the 
really great joys and crises of life one seeks 
a great expression often to find it in silence. 

At last Averil said, ‘‘ What’s wrong with 
being ordinary and just saying anything to 
each other?” 

“T was thinking,’’ he answered, “‘how 
crazy life is when its whole course can be 
turned topsy-turvy by a bit of luck.” 

“You mean if we hadn’t found the treas- 
ure you’d have A 

“Yes; but I’m just the same man. I 
don’t love you differently, and yet I feel 
I may love you now. It’sso crazy—I’m not 
a bit better—worse probably, because in 


_justice to everyone I mustn’t tell them the 


whole thing was a fluke, must I?” 

“Tt would be wicked.” 

“Yes, I believe it would. So there it 
stands and here am J, trashier than before, 
but with everything chucked into my lap. 
Luck—just luck has pulled me through and 
not a sacrifice made and nothing owed to 
myself. It’s all too easy—so easy I almost 
funk asking for more.”’ 

He meant that, too, and they walked 
on side by side in silence. Perhaps it was 
luck that unbared the root of a tree to make 
a trip wire for Averil’s feet. She stumbled 
and he caught her, and being in his arms he 
could not let her go. 

And after that there were no more puzzles, 
worries and misgivings; everything was 
clear, simple, sufficient and explained. 
They awoke out of that moment like 
children on the first morning of a holiday, 
opening eyes upon unfamiliar trees beyond 
an unfamiliar window, to the scent and the 
voices of a farmyard, to a slant of white 
sunlight pitching a pattern of diamond 
panes across a time-searred floor. To the 
immeasurable possibilities the future held 
they awoke, and in the clean joy of awak- 
ening, being unable to speak, like children 
they took hands and ran—running, as it 
were, to leave plain memories behind. 
Away through the palms across the beach, 
leaping over pools and splashing through 
the ripples that swilled up the sand. It was 
terrific, magnificent, idiotic. 

They ran too fast for care to cling to 
them—care, which has no taste for the com- 
pany of love and laughter, fell away grum- 
bling as they sped. 

Then she broke from him, crying “To 
the treasure rock!”’ and started off afresh 
up the twisting path to the hilltop. But 
they could not reach it at so high a speed. 
Gasping and breathless, they fell to a walk— 
a walk that dawdled to a wander, until 
when at last they came to the high plateau 
it seemed they were moving but little faster 
than shadows cast by the moon. 

Then, just ahead, a match was struck 
and by its light they saw Mr. Isinglass on 
his knees by the big rock. He was looking 
at a compass, and grunted to himself. 

“Yes, fifteen due north would do.” He 
started off like a tight-rope walker, with 
one foot in front of the other and counting 
aloud to himself. ‘‘And nineteen west. 
Bless me, no, that won’t work. It isn’t west, 
and it’s paces, not feet.” 

He stood a moment indecisively, a black 
silhouette against the night sky; next mo- 
ment he was gone. The watchers stared at 
each other in amazement, then started for- 
eee The grass dulled the sound of their 
eet. 

“What is it? Has he gone mad?”’ 

Vernon shook his head and checked her 
with a gesture. 

“T don’t know; but there’s something 
queer. Wait a second.” 

Stooping, he moved to the spot where the 
old man had been standing, leaned over 
and peered down the little rock face. Mr. 
Isinglass was immediately below, mightily 
emp!oyed in trying to shift a large bowlder. 
Vernon beckoned to Averil and together 
they watched the singular operation. Then 
Mr. Isinglass began to address the bowlder. 

““Couldn’t you be a little more helpful 
and less heavy?’’ he pleaded. “It isn’t 
much to ask. I don’t want wind and rain 
to expose my secret to the first passer-by.” 
But the bowlder would not budge an inch, 
and with a sigh the old man abandoned the 
effort and straightened his back. In so do- 
ing his eyes and Vernon’s met. 

“God bless me!” he said. ‘“‘Who would 
have foreseen that?’’ There was not a trace 
of surprise or alarm in his expression. ‘‘ As 
you’ve turned up so opportunely, be a good 
fellow and lend a hand.” 

“But I don’t quite see ——”’ Vernon be- 
gan. 
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“No; but need you? I’d ve =| 

rather you didn’t.” .| 

“You spoke of a secret.” 

“Yes; but it wouldn’t be a secret! 
told anyone.” 

In the darkness it was hard to see fe 

“You’re hiding something?” | 

. 

. 

{ 


Sasi.” } 
“ But ” 


Mr. Isinglass appealed to Averil. 

“Need I tell him my secret?”’ 

“He told you his.”’ : 

“Now that’s very true,’ he said thou): 
fully. “Give her a hand down, my ) 
Capital! Now we’re all on the same |] 
But I doubt if I shall be able to juif 
myself in your eyes. You see, wer 4 
conspirators in one way or another, an) h 
greatest conspirator of all is a power 1 
side ourselves. It would have been a si\s 
indulgence, Winslowe, if the way out 0} ) 
tangle had been by your confession | 
would have been a selfish indulgence i }; 
way out had been by my solution. Y | 
our separate ways we’re both disappoj ¢ 
and a trifle humbled that the affair p: 
out of our hands.” j 

‘““What was your solution?” cya ti 


“Almost stupid in its simplicity, ai j 
makes me feel very awkward to talk a u 
it, for since men are far removed from \< 
Tam wondering if they have the right t x 
to rule chance.” ; 

As he spoke his eyes dropped to the ¢ 
cairn of stones he had erected, and sud¢ i! 
Averil understood. 

“You brought a treasure with you! 

“Oh, don’t!” he pleaded. “It doess n 
so asinine, such a disgusting piece of 31 
ceit. But I’d set my mind on a happy 1 
ing to the business.” 

Vernon said nothing for a long yil 
Then: “Pretty marvelous. So I sujo 
never for a moment did you believe - — 

“Oh, but I did believe! I knew a tia 
ure would be found. This was only-— hi 
shall I say ?—a safety valve, a toy for h )y 
children to play with. After all, a vero 
man, who is much too rich, ought t | 
allowed to spend a trifle on toys if his 11 
suggests it.” 

“Toys?” Averill repeated; then, “A in 
you a lovely person?”’ 

And the three of them stood there si in 
nothing and feeling warm and kind for ic 
other. é 

At last, ““Come, Winslowe,”’ said /l 
Isinglass. ‘‘ Your arm round this bovie 
and a big heave.” | 

“But I don’t understand—you are i 
ing this treasure to rot in the ground’ 

Mr. Isinglass smiled and shook his ] 1d 

“Not to rot—to mature; for, you e¢ 
instead of making a gift I am oblige t 
accept one. What’s buried here is only iri 
fle compared with the treasure of whic ii 
common decency, I must take my shari 

“But no one would ever know -~- 
Averil began. : a |. 

“Maybe not; but let me have my w 1 
this. Who knows but what we found t a} 
may be the last of the buried treasure: I 
is a pleasant thought to me that in taki; 
away we leave another behind; and 2 
haps if you read your Times at some fiir 
date you may find in the Agony Colum} 
advertisement which starts, ‘Advent > 
wanted.’ Then perhaps you will look a )s 
a breakfast table at each other and s le 
because you guess there is still an old 1 mt 
poking his nose into other people’s hi pt 
ness—an old fraud who isn’t ashame 
pattern himself upon a man who hac hi 
courage of his own inventions.” He 

A faint breeze stirred the grasses at #4 
feet, a puff of silver dust grayed the ea 
sky. The taste of dawn was in their. 
Averil shivered and Vernon put an m 
round her. 

“You’re an odd man, Mr. Isinglass he 
said. “You nearly backed a loser in *, 

““*Conscience makes cowards of us if? 
said the old man—‘“‘or heroes. Life 5° 
full of wonderful things which drab poe 
pass by unnoticed. If we try hard en¢ sh, 
blindfold chance more often than 
throws out a helping hand.” 4 

He sniffed the new morning air w! 
kind of ecstasy. a 

“This beautiful old-young world of 
is like a coin, I sometimes think, with 
and hearts upon it—a coin we are glV\|” 
toss.’ He turned and looked where 
stood with arms about each other 
added, with a smile which lit up ¢* 
wrinkle in his face, “And I am sentim 
enough to believe it is generally the h 
which fall uppermost.” 


(THE END) 


His eyes roamed over the chocolate- 
olored loam of the garden with a specu- 
itive gleam. 

“A’right, I feex you nice for feesh,”’ he 
romised. ‘‘She feex you nice’’—he indi- 
ated the house with a flat thumb—‘‘ when 
1e cawm.” 

He was stooping to his work when I told 

im of my things at the station. Once more 
straightened up. 
|“ A’right,’”’ he said, and shambled toward 
ne rear of the house on a pair of stumpy 
gs bowed past all believing. 
_ By the time I had regained the front 
oreh a soul-jarring screech arose, drew 
earer, hove in view. It was the protesta- 
ions of a wheelbarrow as my friend of the 
arden urged it around the house, down a 
agged walk, between the square rotting 
osts of the front gate, and so away. I al- 
wed the blessed distance to take the sound 
to its quiet bosom before I followed 
jrough the gate for a look at Emmetville 
the last of that day’s sun. 
/Emmetville lay—or rather huddled—in 
‘tle better than a gorge. Already it was 
| shadow. Except for an hour or so at 
jon, some or all of it was sure to be in 
yadow. The town pressed close to the edge 
; the stream; the main street bent like a 
\Jf-drawn bow by a curve of rushing wa- 
ir. In the center of this curve, on a mound 
( jutting granite, was a planing mill witha 
{umbling turbine and shrieking circular 
{Ws. 

The mill, obviously, accounted for the 
iwn. A few miles farther down the train 
jd hung for a moment above a comfort- 
tle valley, but the stream had ambled 
jrough those pleasant meadows in a series 
«contented pools. It takes a fretting river 
{ drive a wheel. 

Fretting? It did more than fret past Em- 
i2tville. It seethed and raged and roared 
id dashed itself to foam. I did not go 
cwn to the edge of that maddened froth of 
jiter—the stream would come tomorrow. 
low I looked at the town and the great hills 
ove and ruminated over the incredible 
(Terence a railroad train and a few hours 
cn make. 

‘Yesterday New York. Last night the 
tmbling voice of Trane discussing the es- 
tetes. The xsthetes! Forlorn, I’d call 
tem. Futile was what I should have said— 
fre in Emmetville. And so much of this 
g2at land was—Emmetville; thousands 
¢ Emmetvilles. My eyes dropped from 
t2 sides of the gorge to what the gorge con- 
tned. Fifty years ago fox and bobcat had 
Gimed this for their own—a sublime mag- 
Yicence; but set a driven saw between 
yills of spruce and hemlock, with hardwood 
r.ges just beyond, and a lot of things hap- 
pn. 

(Comes a freight siding; and then a rail- 
tad station; a blacksmith shop; a general 
sire; a schoolhouse; a church without 
asteeple; another general store; another 
circh with a sprouting steeple; more 
sires; a lot of talk about a bond issue to 
pve Main Street which never reaches the 
pnt of action; a grist mill; another church 
wh a sure-enough steeple; a high school; 
al actual bond issue to put up a brick 
curthouse and jail. Mixin with and crowd 
avund all this a lot of yellow or white 
fime houses and red barns; add plenty of 
pntless outhouses and chicken coops and 
wodsheds; cut through it all, here and 
thre, with muddy alleyways—and there 
yi had it! From a majesty of white 
wter flanked by brooding tree-capped 
plisades to Emmetville; from—Trane’s 
tirde now reacted—Huckleberry Finn to 
Mny Marriages, all in fifty years. Progress 
ws a wonderful thing! Upon which cyni- 
ein I wandered back to Gaylord’s. 

‘She’ had returned—a gaunt woman in 
bick, blasted py toil, but with an un- 
wnkled shining brow. Her name was Firth, 
nt Gaylord. Her expression was contra- 
ditory, hard to define. The lower half of 
h¢ face was set in hopelessness—the woman 

3 undone. And then came her eyes, 
feer-bright with—it seemed like hope; and 
ahve, the serenity of brow. 

Her manner was detached. Although she 

= my eyes, I could not feel that she took 
min. It was something beyond me, not 
inhe room—not, perhaps, on this earth— 
wich was apparently stealing her atten- 
tin. She admitted vaguely that she thought 
sl could take care of me, and showed me 
tc, corner room on the second floor of the 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


“It’s on the west side,’”’ she explained as 
she opened the door; ‘‘but you’ll be gone 
two hours before the sun strikes us here, 
and this’”’—she waved her hand at a black 
cylinder running from the floor to the ceil- 
ing—“‘is the pipe to the kitchen range.”’ 

It was like an introduction, and knowing 
something of April in the high hills, I bowed 
agreeably to the stovepipe and murmured 
“Pleased to meet you.” 

She gave my lighter note no attention 
whatever. She peered about the room with 
her unseeing—or rather farseeing—eyes, 
went to the washstand, touched the folded 
towels lying upon it with the tips of her 
fingers, took the cover from the soap dish, 
replaced it, glanced into the water pitcher 
and turned to leave the room. Before she 
had crossed the threshold she began to sing, 
or rather hum. I am not certain whether it 
was the closing of the door or the screech of 
the returning wheelbarrow that cut off her 
song. At any rate, the squat Sicilian was 
at my door a moment later with my suit- 
caseand duffelbag. A dollarhaving changed 
hands, I learned that his name was Joe, and 
was again assured that he would feex me 
for feesh. 

As I unpacked, the humming again grew 
clear—astonishingly clear. I discovered 
that the stovepipe as it came through the 
floor of my room acted as a sound conductor 
from below. I could have heard a whisper 
in the kitchen by standing close to the 
pipe. The humming continued. I 
listened until its cadenced, droning melo- 
dies struck home. Hymns! Methodist or 
Baptist surely. Hymns—one after another, 
and the clatter of cooking utensils. But 
not, fortunately, the odors of cooking. 
Hymns only came up the stovepipe. They 
were pleasantly soothing and old-timy. 
They were the last thing I heard that night 
as, having turned out the acetylene gas- 
light and contemplated the stars above the 
crowding hills for a moment, I felt my way 


‘from the window past the stovepipe to my 


bed. 

Getting into my waders on the side porch 
next morning, I saw Joe waiting in the 
offing. As I clumped down the steps in my 
wading shoes he sidled up and pushed a to- 
mato can at me with something of a flourish. 
The can was filled with the largest night 
crawlers I had ever seen. They looked like 
an entanglement of pink boa constrictors. 

That can of giant worms had meant an, 
hour or more of searching and stooping 
after a hard day’s work. It was not the 
time for a dissertation on the ethics of trout 
fishing. I accepted the tomato can beam- 
ingly. Ten minutes later its contents 
plopped into swift water. I watched it dis- 
integrate and whirl downstream in wrig- 
gling spirals and loops before I assembled 
my rod. , 

By noon I knew that my venture to 
strange waters had been fortunate. The 
stream was magnificent. It and its rocky 
tree-hung banks did unexpected things at 
every bend. It was thrilling, rugged water 
that needed study and the careful placing 
of well-gripping hobnails. Trout could be 
taken almost in the heart of the town, I 
found; but not toomany. Joe’s “‘feexing”’ 
explained what that stream had been stand- 
ing for years from natives and city sports. 
I more than earned what fish I took—lusty 
gentlemen, however, in olive and brown, 
who knew exactly where the swiftest 
current ran and what it was put there for. 
Never a one who accepted the quick chal- 
lenge of the little rod failed to make that 
airy wand bow slenderly and low, again and 
again, to the might of a worthy antagonist. 

The sun was in the middle of that other 
river of blue above the gorge when a fallen 
hemlock just below a bend suggested a seat 
where I might lunch to the music of the 
stream. However thunderous that music 
may be, it becomes mere background as 
line and leader straighten out to drop a fly 
on chosen water. 

Tense no longer, as I munched a sand- 
wich the blended voices of the stream 
claimed me for their own. I was immersed 
in, flooded with, became part of cease- 
less, all-pervading sound; drugged by it, 
drowned in it, as though it were the water 
that was its cause and I had sunk beneath 
its surface. 

I wondered dreamily why nothing of 
man’s devising could so massage the heart 
and mind. An orchestra? I curled my lip. 
Strings and reeds and brasses, prodding at 
the senses, poking at the nerves, but leaving 
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the. ache of the mind, the yearning in the 
breast, the kinks in the soul, untouched. 
Orchestras would have to do in New York; 
but not two miles upstream from Emmet- 
ville. 

New York! It was inconceivable. And 
yet there it was, a few hours away, with its 
shut-in millions; many of them, like the 
furnace man, down below the pavements, 
as forgotten as the dead. And those above 
ground, in the clatter and chatter of the sur- 
face, were struggling to be noticed—most of 
them. Alsthetes, modernists, intelligentzia 
and what not. According to Trane, they 
were sick. If they could all be made to sit 
along a stretch of fast water like this per- 
haps it would cure them! It would take a 
long stream to do it, though, because—I 
grinned—each one would have to be beyond 
shouting distance from the next. 

I finished my lunch and lit a pipe. Gazing 
upstream and wondering what lay ahead of 
me beyond the bend, I saw arod flash in the 
sunshine. The wielder of the rod, when he 
came in sight, was not worming. He was 
fishing downstream, wet,-and making thirty 
feet of line behave. I had watched him 
make a dozen casts, when a dog appeared — 
a setter—following along the bank about 
fifty feet in the rear of the man. When the 
man stopped to work a piece of water the 
setter stood still until the angler moved 
ahead again. The dog was absolutely ab- 
sorbed by the fishing. His head would turn 
with each back cast, his eyes following the 
line. As it whipped forward his head swung 
with it. When the cast reached the water 
he became rigid, with his jaws working 
slightly and his eyes riveted on the leader. 

At last—just above me—there came a 
swirl as the flies took the water. The setter 
shook like an aspen. On the next cast the 
fish came again and was hooked. I forgot 
the dog for the next ten minutes. From the 
way the fish fought he was a good one. 
When he began to tire and come to the top 
he proved it beyond a doubt, and I noticed 
that his captor was without a landing net. 
Getting to my feet, I asked him if he wanted 
mine. He looked in my direction, shook his 
head and went on playing the fish. He 
played it until the fish was flat on its side, 
utterly exhausted, then worked it into some 
quiet water near shore and nodded to the 

og. 

“All right, Buddy,” he said. 

The setter waded in, picked up the fish 
by the middle, waded out and laid it on the 
bank. The man got out of the stream to un- 
hook and creel it. 

I stood there frankly gaping for a mo- 
ment, then procured my rod and worked up 
to the scene of this extraordinary exhibition. 

I had seen the best setters of the world. 
I had seen one or two bench champions that 
in extreme refinement might have equaled 
this one; but one thing was sure—no other 
dog of any breed had impressed me as this 
fellow did when I got close to him. He was 
big for a setter; he was black and white, 
with tan markings; he was—words won’t 
do it. He was as beyond description as a 
sunset—a living, breathing glory. 

He had, of course, a magnificent head, 
which he carried superbly; but this became 
mere detail when he looked at me. Most 
setters have that proud yet eager, friendly 
yet reserved expression of eye that tells of 
the calm, fine, gentle spirit within. This 
dog had more of that shining look than I 
had ever seen, and with it a serene, assured, 
almost godlike beam of intelligence. It 
was as though his understanding far sur- 
passed my own; as though it brushed aside 
all mysteries to get at the riddle of life and 
gravely solve it. Staring at the dog, I ad- 
dressed the man: 

“‘Does he always retrieve your trout like 
that?” 

The man creeled his fish, said, “Yep,” 
and stooped to rinse his hands. ‘It’s a nui- 
sance, having to wade out every time you 
land one,” he told me; “‘but—well, he likes 
to be in things.” 

I took my eyes from the dog and turned 
them to the man. He had looked up over 
his shoulder after his explanation, wonder- 
ing, no doubt, whether I was the sort. of 
creature who could comprehend it. I was— 
quite. But something else was not so clear. 

“Tshould think you’d be afraid he’d hook 
himself with a fly.” 

The man chuckled. There was good- 
natured tolerance of me in that chuckle. 

“Oh, he knows about that,” he said. 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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You Remember 
That Night— 


when one of the bulbs 
flickered and passed out, 
leaving you with one head- 
lampandalong way togo? 


It happens often. But the 
careful motorist takes 
every precaution. He uses 
TUNG-SOL bulbs. The 
extra service, the long life 
of any TUNG-SOL adds 


to comfort and safety. 


There is something more 
than the precision of ma- 
chines and the skill of 
trained hands involved in 
making * LLIN GSO, 
Each process in manufac- 
ture is followed by rigid 
tests and inspections. 
Every part—from base to 
tiny filament—is built of 
the finest materials. These 
are the factors which dif- 
femewtiate TUNG-SOP 


from the ordinary bulb. 


TUNG*SOl 


The Quality Bulb for Motor Cars 
There is a TUNG-SOL for 


every automotive need— 
| head-, side-, tail-, dash- 
lamps. And, the TUNG-SOL 
“Fixed-Focus”’ bulb with the 
filament accurately centered. | 
When used with a reflector 
havinga permanently “fixed”’ 
socket, the filament 1s exactly 
at focal center of the reflector. 


Bring safety and security. to 
night driving. “Let TUNG- 
SOL light the way” with 
better illumination. 
Ask Your Dealer for | 
TUNG-SOL Bulbs 


MINIATURE INCANDESCENT 
LAMP CORPORATION 
Newark, N. J. 


Licensed UnderGeneral ElectricCompany's _ || 
Incandescent Lamp Patents 
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Allen A 


Special Seat 


There is \/, yard more 
material in a suit of 
Allen A Summer- 
wear than in many 
others. The seat is, 
therefore, roomy. The 
side-button vent 
avoids gaping. 
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The “headline” is not ours. 


It comes from the men who wear Allen A 
Summerwear. A tribute to its perfect fit. 


Allen A does not stick, and “pull”, or bind, 
when you perspire. On hottest days it does not 
bunch in the seat and crease. That is, if you 


buy Allen A, the Allen A way. 


For Allen A has been made to fit exacting 
standards. Standards set by men who know 
what it means to wear underwear that fits 
so well you are never conscious of it. 


Allen #4 
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FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


CTO EM ATE so Ney, 


U-N- DE Ra wWeEg nate 


FOR MEN AND BOYS ONLY 


When you measure for Allen A Summerwear, 
don’t be content with a chest measurement 
alone. See that you are measured also from 
shoulder to crotch—around the trunk; exacily. 


Then jot down the style number, the size, and 
measurements. Or instruct the merchant to 
keep them for you. Thereafter you can always 
get a perfect fit over the telephone. 


For Allen A garments are duplicated year after 
year for men who wear the same garment year 
after year. 
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(Coattnued from Page 75) 
| thrilled at a sudden idea and asked an 
important question: . 

“Ts he broken to gun?” 

The man stood up, shook the water from 
his hands and began to wipe them on his 
trousers. He looked at the dog, then he 
looked at me. 

“T expect you’d call him broken,” he 
Irawled. 

I was again staring at the dog—it was 

umost impossible not to do so—but there 
vas something disconcerting in that drawl— 
ny idea considered—and I turned defi- 
iitely to the man. 
' He was of medium height and slightly 
nelined toward rotundity. His face was 
uddy. His eyes, behind thick-lensed spec- 
-acles, would twinkle easily, I thought. In- 
tead of waders and wading shoes, he wore 
iip boots with homemade leather sandals 
tudded with hobnails, strapped about the 
‘eet. Above the boots were army breeches, 
n army shirt and a worn canvas shooting 
oat. I guessed him to be a native despite 
n expression—half shrewd, half smiling 
nd quite sophisticated—that did not sug- 
est Emmetville. It did not suggest dog 
alling, for that matter; but my idea had 
y now become a passion. 

“He’s very handsome,” I said. “‘I’d like 
: own him. Is he, by any chance, for 
Iy e ? ” 

The man stooped deliberately for his rod, 
peled in his line and examined the flies. 

“You’re a stranger here,’’ he said at last. 

It was not a question—it was a state- 
ient, but I nodded. His eyes swung to the 


og. They regarded each other gravely for - 


moment, and then came the twinkle I had 
reseen, and a single fanlike wave of the 
‘tter’s tail. 
“You for sale?”’ inquired the man. : 
Into the soft assurance of the setter’s 
res came a flicker of—surely it was amuse- 
ent. There followed a languid pink-and- 
ack yawn. The man turned and began to 
ade out into the stream. 
“T’m afraid he’s giving you the laugh,” 
said. 
Until the man was far enough down- 
ream to be short of the dog with any pos- 
ole back cast, the setter waited where he 
as, then took up his watchful trailing 
iong the bank. He passed within five feet 
| me, exposing to my view the side of him 
nich, until now, had been turned away. 
unning from the top of his neck where it 
.ined his body down to the foreleg was a 
iamendous scar. His shining coat strove 
i conceal it in vain. I wondered what 
{astly wound had made that scar. Per- 
lps a shotgun at close range, or the teeth 
(a mowing machine. At any rate, he did 
1t limp from it—his prideful stalk was 
lautiful to see—and scar or no scar, I 
wuld have given a pretty penny for him. 
lyatched him out of sight. 


qi 


"PRING many a dreamy hour in warm 
| pastel-like spring days that followed, I 
_ tought about the setter with the fearful 
sir. I could bring back the vision of his 
_ foud head and carriage, but his ineffably 
baignant look would not return. 
_ (found that Emmetville and the country 
_ ¢se about were full of his kind, or rather 
_h species. As the hills had been robbed 
| 0 their ancient covering of hemlock and 
_h-dwood, they had hidden their bareness 
. ai quickly as possible with thickets and 
_blers. In such cover the partridge con- 

fcnds most of his enemies, lives in plenty 
ail gives himself whole-heartedly to love- 
mking. The little brown consequences of 
hiardors mature in a season and are ready 
fcsimilar proceedings. Bird dogs in conse- 
qince were as numerous in those hills as 
mingrels in the average country district. 
T2y were chained to kennels in the yards 
inown. I’d meet them on the roads, run- 
nig with flivvers and buggies and wagons. 
I’'see them curled up asleep on the sunny 
sip of farmhouses or snuffing along a fur- 
ro behind a plow looking for field mice. 
Stendid dogs—some of them—arrived at 
inthe only way a competent race can be 
but. I wanted none of them, however; I 
hg been spoiled. 

Teanwhile I fished and smoked and 
immed and was—barring twinges of de- 
sito own that dog—thoroughly contented. 
M hostess, after saying that she thought 
sh could take care of me, had quite ex- 
pely lived up to her surmise, in the 
suht, absent-minded way that never for a 
minent left her. It was as though her 
mid, her whole inner being, were utterly 
abbrbed by a problem or a vision which 
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had nothing whatever to do with conduct- 
ing Gaylord’s. 

“Conducting” was not the word. ‘‘Con- 
ducting” suggests leadership. There was 
no one to lead through wearing days of 
cleaning and cooking and serving. Later, 
during the summer season, she would have 
help, she told me. Now there was no one 
except the zealous purveyor of worms— 


I had persuaded him to neglect me in this - 


particular—who looked after a cow and 
the garden. Automatically, or with the 
fringes of her mind, she made that barely 
furnished, hard-worn house a cleanly, com- 
fortable abode. Nothing escaped her, noth- 
ing was forgotten. My pitcher of shaving 
water was as certain to be steaming on the 
scrubbed, smelling boards of the hall floor 
as that another day had come, bringing two 
brisk raps on my door. If I wanted to 
lunch on the stream, it required only that 
I put my head in the kitchen when I came 
down. She would stop humming and nod 
vaguely. I would find my lunch, done up 
deftly in tissue paper, on the lid of my 
creel when I had finished breakfast. 

There were few other guests. A scatter- 
ing of traveling salesmen and now and then 
anglers, who came in pairs. These last 
were talkative at breakfast, extremely 
quiet by evening and left that night or 
early the following day. The stream re- 
quired nice judgment and a very delicate fly. 

Bright days flowed shining, one after the 
other, across the hills to feather the second 
growth with a breath of green and soak 
down warmly into the gorge along the 
spouene stream. I was enjoying Emmet- 
ville. 

And then one night the wind changed. 
It got into the west and came moaning 
down the gorge, bearing scattered, hard- 
driven pellets of snow. About ten o’clock 
next morning the big trout—the one that 
had made me seek the library and Trane’s 
tirade instead of bed—materialized. 

He did not come up with my fancied 
smash, nor did he take a Fan Wing drifting 
serenely on the surface of a pool. His ad- 
vent was not at all spectacular. He rose like 
a shadow from somewhere in an oily runnel 
of pitching water and seemed to inhale a 
coasting Woodruff. 

Now that place was full of snags and the 
water was full-bodied and in a hurry. I 
have little recollection of subsequent pro- 
ceedings. Eventually I realized that the 
monster was—in all probability—still going 
downstream with the Woodruff and the 
end of a nicely tapered leader. I also dis- 
covered that my right leg was in an ice 
pack up to the hip. I squelched ashore, re- 
moved the snag-ripped wader and mended 
it with a patching kit; but I had to sit 
there until the cement hardened, and that 
icy wind was still blowing and, of course, 
my leg stayed damp all day. 

When I attempted to jump out of bed 


-next morning someone stuck a knife in my 


back. I found I could not look over my 
shoulder to discover my assailant. I found 
I could not straighten up or raise my arms 
above my head. Crouching on the edge of 
the bed, I wondered whether I could per- 
form the miracle of getting into shirt, 
trousers and shoes. I decided to attempt it, 
and with what struck me as the strength of 
the dying, and an ability as a contortionist 
unsuspected until now, I achieved the im- 
possible. If, as I feared, this was the end 
New York was the place for me. 

I managed to get downstairs and to the 
breakfast table, and to remain so erect in 
consuming poached eggs, bacon and coffee 
as not to attract the far-away yet attentive 
eyes of the silent woman who set these 
things before me. 

I had in mind the sign of an M. D. four or 
five houses down. Thither I expected to 
drag myself before being driven—or car- 
ried, if my malady progressed—to the first 
possible train. But the mere effort of rising 
from my chair after breakfast was so pre- 
posterous that I shut my teeth on a groan, 
called my hostess, told her I had an attack 
of some sort and asked her to send for a 
doctor. 


.astonishment grew in his face. 
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For the first time during the ten days 
Thad been in her house her glance concerned 
itself, instantly and intently, with me. 

“Why did you get up? Go straight back 
to bed!” 

She fled through the front door without 
hat or wrap. 

Bed I wished to avoid. I would take to it 
temporarily, since standing or sitting was 
agony; but I would not undress for two 
reasons: First, it was now a physical im- 
possibility; and second, I would not have 
thus acknowledged, even if I could have 
done so, the possibility of being persuaded 
to expire dolefully in Emmetville. 

In some unaccountable manner I climbed 
the stairs, stretched myself out and waited. 
Presently came footsteps on those creaking, 
uncarpeted stairs, and voices along the hall 
and a presence beside me in the room. I 
looked up into a ruddy face and a pair of 
thick-lensed spectacles. 

“Oh, hello!” I said. 


“Hello,” replied the twinkling man of | 
the stream who fished with the glorious | 


setter. He set a black bag on a chair. 


“Tf you want anything, doctor—hot | 


water ” came from the doorway. 
“Yes, I'll call. Thank you, Mrs. Firth.” 
The door was closed. 
I gave details of the attempted assassina- 
tion and its subsequent harrowing results. 
“This is the point,’ I wound up. “If 
I’m in for anything serious I must get back 
to New York.” 


A thermometer leveled at my mouth was | 


backed, to my extreme relief, by a twinkle. 
“Oh, I don’t know. Emmetville’s a 
splendid place—to die in.” 
I gave those light and cheering words a 
joyous though impeded grin. 


The diagnosis, after due thumpings and | : 


listenings, was as follows: 

“Tf you were twenty years older, I’d say 
you had lumbago. As it is, I’ll say you 
have—lumbago.” 

“Well, what does that mean?” 

“‘ Adhesive tape for the muscles of your 
back and a day or so in bed, and—yes, you 
might have your teeth X-rayed when you 
get back to town; and you might take two 
of these tablets every four hours.” 

“Many thanks,”’ said I, when I had been 
undressed, bound in adhesive tape and as- 
sisted into bed. ‘‘And now tell me, where 
did you get that dog?”’ 

The reverse of a twinkle appeared in the 
eyes behind the thick spectacles. They 
seemed to cloud with gravity. They glanced 
quickly toward the door. 

“That was Pocono Shot,” said the doctor 
in an undertone, but with the air of making 
an extraordinary announcement. 

“Pocono Shot?” I repeated, unenlight- 
ened. “‘Do you own him?” 

“No,” he said in the same low tone. “I 
don’t own him.”’ Suddenly, at a thought, 
“You’ve 
never heard of Pocono Shot?”’ 

“Not that I know of,” I said. ‘‘How did 
he get that scar?” 

Hestared at mein a sort of bewilderment. 

“Good heavens!” he said under his 
breath. Then aloud, “Why, we met you on 
the stream nearly two weeks ago!” 

“Just about—what of it?” 

He regarded me speculatively for a mo- 
ment. 

“T wouldn’t have thought it possible,’ 
he said at last. “Right here in Emmetville 
for two weeks and—why, I wouldn’t have 
thought it possible anywhere in the country 
after ——”’ He broke off and became the 
victim of an unaccountable alarm. ‘You 
haven’t mentioned him to——”’ Henodded 
significantly toward the door. 

I attempted to sit up, was stricken as 
though by the kick of a mule and relapsed. 

“What the devil are you talking about?” 
I demanded, when I could again catch my 
breath. ‘‘Do you mean that setter and 
Mrs. Firth?” 

‘*Sh-h-h,”’ he said with another glance at 
the door. Then he came to the bed and 
leaned down, looking into my face. ‘‘ You’ll 
be out in a day or so,”’ he told me hurriedly. 
“Drop around to my office about eight 
o’clock some evening. In the meantime 
don’t mention the dog where Mrs. Firth 
can hear you.” 

He started to go. I seized him wildly by 
the arm. 

‘But listen, doctor!” I pleaded. 

: He disengaged his arm and moved to the 
oor. 

*‘T’ll tell you at the office,” he said, and 
left me flat on my back, a prey to lumbago 
and hopeless, raging curiosity. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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peculiar circumstances in each case which 
made it desirable for the good of the country 
that the beloved constituent be retained in 
office. 

Most of this was, of course, quite un- 
necessary; few of the persons concerned 
required the interference of their legislative 
friends. Under normal circumstances most 
of them would continue without change, 
but there was this advantage to be won 
from the experience—namely, an impor- 
tant part of my public education was thus 
quickly acquired. It was well to have 
learned of certain checks and balances which 
are real though not explicit in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States or the laws of the 
country. Employes who thought they had 
benefited through the efforts of a political 
patron often settled the account by per- 
sonal activity at appropriate times in their 
sponsor’s district. 

Two highly amusing situations developed 
in these first days. An astonishing number 
of avowed Democrats suddenly appeared 
among the employes. Poor things, they 
had been suppressed so long. Now their 
tongues were unloosed and they spoke feel- 
ingly. They certainly spoke, but at mo- 
ments a suspicion would edge itself into 
one’s thought that the sincerity of some of 
these speakers was diluted. Then from 
without gathered the ‘Original Wilson 
Democrats” in large and vociferous legions. 
It was amazing to learn in how many places 
and under what varied conditions President 
Wilson’s public career had originated. 
Here, too, at times a trifle of suspicion would 
tinge one’s thought. 

It was during this early period that a 
representative of the press sought a special 
interview. He was, it appeared, not a mere 
reporter, but a more distinguished type— 
the Washington correspondent of a great 
journal. Courteously he asked for certain 
information about some public business and 
was told that it would be prepared and 
given to him the next day. He called for it 
and expressed appreciation. Not long after 
came a copy of his paper containing an 
editorial article assuming the existence of 
facts which were directly opposite to those 
which had been furnished, and commenting 
adversely upon conditions wholly imagi- 
nary. This was one more phase of my edu- 
cation, and it taught that the correspondent 
was blameless. He did his duty truthfully, 
but correspondents make statements while 
editors make policies. Thus was also gained 
a warning at which Shakspere hinted, to wit: 
not to expect either approval or accuracy 
from the press of the opposite party. 


Offices Hither and Yon 


‘In a few days the volunteer congressional 
advisers reduced their activities to what 
engineers would call a low mean effective 
pressure, and there was opportunity to 
begin examining the physical conditions of 
the department in some detail. Little ob- 
servation was required to show that the 
services were scattered all over the place 
without consideration for either good hous- 
ing arrangements or economical operation. 
As an effective working whole the depart- 
ment existed more in name than in reality. 
There was nothing that resembled a unified 
plant, and in some places small regard had 
been shown for the comfort or even the 
health of the working forces. In one 
building on Fourteenth Street near Penn- 
sylvania Avenue were the Bureau of Cor- 
porations and five divisions of the secretary’s 
office—namely, the office of the chief clerk, 
the disbursing office, the divisions of ap- 
pointments and publications and the office 
of the solicitor. Far out on Pierce Mill 
Road, near Connecticut Avenue, were the 
fine laboratories of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, three miles or more away, wisely 
placed upon the distant elevated site to 
avoid dust and jar and the disturbances 
common to the city. Down at the foot of 
Capitol Hill, handy to the congressmen to 
whom it was precious for patronage, but 
most inconvenient to the department, was 
the Bureau of the Census, at First and B 
Streets, N. W. It was in a rented building, 
costly to maintain, intolerably hot in sum- 
mer, insanitary and poorly lighted, and of 
such construction as to expose everything 
in it, employes and documents alike, to 
constant risk from fire. The Steamboat- 
Inspection Service and the Bureau of Navi- 
gation were on Louisiana Avenue, near the 
courthouse, with the Bureau of Lighthouses 


and the Division of Supplies. The Bureay 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce was all 
by itself in the Adams Building on F Street 
near Fourteenth. 

An ancient armory, built before the war 
between the states for the militia of the 
District of Columbia, was and is the abode. 
of the Bureau of Fisheries. It is located on | 
the south side of the Mall about midway | 
from the monument to the Capitol. In its. 
life of fifty-seven years to the time of which 
I am writing it had known vicissitudes. | 
First an armory, then a storehouse, then a | 
fish hatchery, it came at last to be the home 
of the entire fisheries service. Were arson | 
a fine art, this structure would fitly provide | 
one of its shining examples. No amount of | 
alterations and repairs has availed to make 
it economical in service. Lavishly wasteful | 
of space, niggardly of light and dangerous | 
from fire, it is still in use at what is now the 
tottering but not venerable age of sixty- 
eight years. 


Unread Reports 


Last and worst, up on Capitol Hill itself 
was and still is the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey—the oldest scientific service of the 
Government. It occupies two irregular ill. | 
matched structures, one of which was Ben| 
Butler’s old stable; the other was originally 
meant for a hotel. Both are owned by the 
Government. They are directly across the 
street from the House Office Building. The 
larger of this interesting pair was over forty 
years old in 1913. Some of the walls hac 
been twice condemned by the authoritie| 
of the District of Columbia, and wer 
shored up to keep them from falling. Wi 
spent $12,500 to repair this weakness 
Apart from their age it would be hard tc 
find two buildings worse suited for the us: 
to which they are put. Two small fires hac 
occurred before 1913. Neither structur 
was fireproof, and they contained invalu| 
able records, on many of which land title 
depended. The buildings are five and si: 
stories high, with sixteen different levels i 
one and eleven in the other, and withou | 
any suitable elevator. They were improp| 
erly lighted and overcrowded. I made i) 
note at the time, reading ‘‘ To remodel thesi |. 
old structures would avail nothing. Re 
building is the: only means of providin; 
permanent relief.’”’ It was impossible to ge! 
economical and effective working condi| 
tions out of these buildings. By paint ani’ 
care they were made to look well, but thi — 
first act of any industrial manager woul(| 
be to tear them down. It continually re 
flects upon the common sense of Congres 
that they are allowed to remain in wastefu | 
use long years after attention has bee) 
called to them. 

Our system, however, makes it difficul 
to inform Congress of the facts. Depart) 
ment reports are seldom read, and onlj| 
brief extracts from them are printed. | 
urgent appeal made in a committee roon| 
is often unheard elsewhere, and few reat 
the reports of hearings. Even a direct lette 
to the Speaker, an expedient which I oftei) 
tried, finds no auditors, and readers ari| 
rare. Messages from the Presidents are in 
frequent and must deal with national rathe _ 
than departmental affairs, though thi| 
means of communication was occasional; / 
used. Personal talks with members wel! — 
hardly possible to any sufficient exten 
to be effective. There are congressiona 
committees on the expenditures of each de| 
partment, but they are usually supine. Cer 
tainly they rarely go hunting for physica) 
conditions that need correction. We hav 
so carefully separated our legislative an( 
executive functions as to make it difficul| 
for them to codperate, even when they de) 
sire to do so. Therefore we may not be to. 
severe on Congress, for often condition, 
continue for years which would be cot 
rected if its members knew about them. 
served myself through three sessions wit 
out the least knowledge of the facts I hav 
mentioned, and practically without mean 
of learning them. Our clumsy and in 
fective system is at fault rather than an, 
one element in it. Therefore, also, it wou! 
not be fair to charge my predecessors wit 
the responsibility for these conditions 
Some of them remain, much improved 1p 
deed, but still far from what they ought t 
be, although for years I strove in hearin 
and report and otherwise to get thes. 
buildings replaced. a, 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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| (Continued from Page 78) 
Jongress has as a whole but the crudest 
«se of operating costs and how to control 
tm. It does not visualize the fact that 
} wise use of funds is true economy. At 
jes its mental processes about productive 
v'k would fit Alice in Wonderland. If 
yen ten dollars is requested they supply 
» eight, they rejoice that two dollars have 
yn saved, forgetting that the wise use of 
b missing two would often save a future 
e We shall find plenty of illustrations 
Btis as we proceed. For the rest, my 
wiecessor had already wisely arranged 
o leasing the new Commerce Building 
tPennsylvania Avenue and Nineteenth 
set, N. W., and we moved into it Octo- 
1, 1913, concentrating therein five serv- 
e/ and my own office. For the first time 
b Department of Commerce was some- 
hig like a visible whole and possessed a 
“king organization which promised to be 
fictive. No provision was made, how- 
y', in the new home for the three services 
ise individual needs were the greatest, 
n one of our early efforts was to get the 
e building enlarged so that the census 
od be accommoda‘ed there. It took a 
e' to do this. By the middle of 1914 
icgress had approved this action, and the 
elus joined its sister services in a common 
eier in June of that year. The change al- 
yd us to reduce our annual expense by 
2/280 and we were able also to return un- 
s¢ to the Treasury the entire special ap- 
rriation of $1500 which Congress had 
lived for moving. The Census Bureau 
ined in the Commerce Building until 
9}, wnen the great enlargement of its 
:, die to the coming census of 1920, 
bl'ed it to overflow into some of the sup- 
odly temporary structures erected for 
‘a purposes upon the Mall and vacated 
ft the Armistice. 

little or nothing could be done early in 
administration to relieve Fisheries and 
‘ot Survey from the handicaps imposed 
y heir ancient and unfit habitations. 
le for them was to come later from an- 
th: and an unexpected source. 

Ifore we leave the subject of housing 
ts remind ourselves that the Depart- 
ve; of Commerce was not then and is not 
o\the single sufferer of the kind. The 
etary of Agriculture in a report dated 
foxmber 15, 1923, points out that his 
efrtment occupies ‘‘more than forty 
uiings in various parts of Washington” 
acjustly adds ‘‘economical administra- 
‘olof its affairs remains impossible while 
niscondition exists.” It is characteristic 
fUas a people to throw ourselves into the 
an: of politics and to ignore the work of 
\e ountry, quite thoughtless of the way 
} vich that work has to be carried on— 
10zh we growl if it is not done to suit us. 


_, A Matter of Personality 


Inatural sequence we turn our thoughts 
or buildings to their contents, and thence 
) fld and marine equipment. A survey 
jo1showed sharp contrasts on this side of 
irvork. There were machines and appa- 
‘tu in several services which were admi- 
ib] some of them, unique, and there were 
Sovisible the costly results of ignorance, 
idizrence and ineptitude on the part of 
ie ational legislature. One service, the 
uriu of Standards, which deservedly had 
ie onfidence of Congress, was not only 
ellhoused but well equipped so far as 
© 2quirements of that time were con- 
rni. Its need was for steady expansion 
/met the growing demands of the Gov- 
tmnt itself and the increasing call for 
4 jom industry. By contrast, a sister 
jetific service, the Coast and Geodetic 
urvy, older, equally worthy, with a fine 
afiind an admirable record, under whose 
ttion the Bureau of Standards itself 
S prn and which had given to the Light- 
$ Service its chief, was in almost des- 
; case. It was quite unable to do a 


iped, poorly paid, and was obliged in 
s duty to submit to conditions which 
Teiot only indecent but unsafe. In a 
iin prison convicts would hardly be 
J‘ted to worse living conditions than 
reoften provided for the scientific offi- 
8nd the working staff of this great 
in their duty at sea. 

ts not necessary to repeat here details 
i¢ have been printed elsewhere, but we 
Yiightly inquire why this extreme dif- 
erp existed between two scientific serv- 
equal merit in the same department. 
lajin the different relations between the 
pipriations Committee of the House of 


i¢y of the work demanded of it, was ill - 
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Representatives and the two men at the 
heads of the services. Both officers pre- 
pared their estimates with conscientious 
care. Dr. S. W. Stratton would explain the 
estimates of the Bureau of Standards before 
the subcommittee clearly and without hesi- 
tation, answering direct questions directly 
and explaining scientific needs carefully to 
men who knew no science. Dr. O. H. Titt- 
mann, a veteran scientist and cultured gen- 
tleman, resented the sharp questions that 
were often asked. He became confused and 
seemed to hesitate to give explanations that 
were properly demanded. He felt that the 
committee should not expect that he justify 
his statements by explanations. The result 
was mutual misunderstanding that worked 
havoc. The committee was right in asking 
full information, but it erred in measuring 
the needs of a great service by the reaction 
to its pressure of the able official who was 
its chief. 

The country paid a high price for con- 
gressional ineptitude in this matter. 

It is like touching fire to gunpowder to 
suggest in Washington that Congress is ac- 
countable for the results of its neglect, but 
elsewhere men have a more correct sense of 
such relations. To select three out of many 
examples, two fine government vessels, al- 
most new, the Armeria— May 20, 1912—and 
the Tahoma—September 20, 1914—were 
destroyed for lack of surveys in Alaskan 
waters. Thirty-one people were drowned 
when the State of Washington struck an 
uncharted rock on August 17, 1918. None 
of these accidents was caused by a so-called 
act of God or stress of weather. All were 
due to the neglect of men—the men who 
failed to provide the funds that were asked 
in order to survey the dangerous waters of 
the Alaskan coast. In all human proba- 
bility the expenditure in normal work of 
half the cost of any one of these lost ships 
would have saved not only these three but 
many more. 


An 1800-Mile Patrol 


Doctor Tittmann resigned April 14, 1915, 
after forty-eight years of fruitful service. 
His successor, Col. E. Lester Jones, the 
alleged veterinary at whom Mr. Charles E. 
Hughes shot some misdirected arrows in the 
1916 campaign, has brought his service 
out of its distress-and secured for it equip- 
ment, marine and other, reasonably ade- 
quate to its important duties. I shall speak 
elsewhere of the condition in which its work 
was found; it will take some years of con- 
tinuous labor to make up the arrears arising 
from a long period of neglect. 

The Bureau of Navigation was charged, 
among its other duties, with that of enforc- 
ing the so-called navigation laws on all our 
coasts, lakes and rivers. This had special 
application to the many thousands’ of 
motorboats and to the requirements re- 
specting life-saving equipment, lights, and 
so on. The provision for this extensive 
task was one motorboat, the Tarragon, 
which single little vessel actually covered 
the entire Atlantic Coast from Maine to 
Florida. Occasional aid was given by the 
vessels of the revenue-cutter fleet and by 
small boats sent out at our cost by the local 
collector of customs, but our own single 
boat was the chief reliance. She had 
wrought wonders two years earlier in cor- 
recting the abuses found in the oyster fleet 
in Chesapeake Bay, but one little motor 
vessel and four men were a rather limited 
force to patrol the entire coastal and in- 
terior waters of the United States. During 
1913 the Bureau of Standards fitted her with 
a special wireless apparatus by which her 
effectiveness was greatly increased. Minor 
violations of the marine laws were so com- 
mon that even the small fines enforced for 
only the more serious offenses practically 
paid the cost of operating the boat, includ- 
ing the wages of all on board. During 
August and the first half of September, 
1918, no less than 605 distinct breaches of 
law were found in New York Harbor and 
its vicinity. 

One hesitates to say what the conditions 
must have been on those other coasts, 
rivers and lakes where supervision was only 
occasional and temporary. 

The Lighthouse Service operates over so 
vast an area that any quick grasp of its 
multiform details was hardly possible. The 
men who face the strangely named Pacific 
from where Cape St. Elias marks the west- 
ward bend of the Alaskan coast, those who 
look toward Japan from the farthermost 
point of the Hawaiian Isles, the keepers who 
from Navassa guide the northbound steam- 
ers from Panama and those whose eastern 
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lights intermingle with the beacons of Can- 
ada where the countries join; these, and 
hundreds of their fellows on lakes and rivers 
and coasts between, all draw their final di- 
rection and inspiration from a quiet gentle- 
man in an upper office in the Commerce 
Building in Washington. The link that 
binds island stations and floating lights to 
one another and to shore is the lighthouse 
fleet. It would seem extravagant to set 
down here the simple truth about the men 
who guide and man these ships. Some day, 
let us hope, one will come with vision to 
make known to their employers, who are 
you and I, the romance and the sacrificial 
service of these men. 

This great service was as a whole in good 
condition in 1918—thanks to earlier favor- 
able legislation and to the wise guidance of 
its chief, Mr. George R. Putnam, and his 
associates; thanks also in no small degree 
to the watchful care of inspectors and the 
firm discipline of officers which are of the 
essence of its dangerous and beneficent 
work. Yet even this bureau had not wholly 
escaped the fangs of ignorant and wasteful 
economy. Only one of the forty-four steam- 
ers in its active service in 1913 was equipped 
with wireless, and there was no appropria- 
tion for further installations. During the 
fiscal year which ended June 30, 1915, we 
did indeed arrange with the Bureau of 
Standards to design and make radio sets 
specially suited to lighthouse steamers, and 
installed them on two vessels—the Colum- 
bine, on the Pacific, and the Cypress, on 
the Atlantic. We planned to equip three 
other ships, but had no money to pay opera- 
tors and had to content ourselves with the 
two named. Thus in 1915 three ships in all 
had wireless out of forty-six in service— 
hardly an adequate proportion for a fleet 
in constant movement along all our coasts 
and admirably equipped in other respects 
to render aid to vessels in distress. As it 
happened, one of these sets—that on the 
Columbine—was the means of calling her 
to the wonderful achievement of saving the 
bark British Yeoman which had struck on 
the coast of Kauai in a terrible Pacific gale 
January 17 to 19, 1916. Of course there 
is an obvious advantage in being able to 
reach an absent ship from headquarters 
with orders for her movements. Equally 
obvious was the waste of wages, fuel and 
time involved in bringing vessels back to 
their depot for further orders because there 
were no modern means of communicating 
with them. 

There had been a telephone system which 
connected the lighthouses and other sta- 
tions along our Eastern Coast. It was cre- 
ated during the war with Spain. This had 
been economized out of existence. It 
throws a lurid light on savings of this char- 
acter to recall that at Pemaquid Point, 
Maine, the keepers had to look on while a 
vessel was wrecked near them and some of 
her crew were lost, because there was no 
telephone to summon the life-saving crew 
from a neighboring island. 


Advance Estimates 


I have purposely refrained from men- 
tioning many minor weaknesses, such as, 
for example, that the Fisheries had then no 
means of getting to its stations on the 
Pribyloff Islands—seal islands—in Bering 
Sea or of sending them supplies except by 
chartering a private ship or borrowing one, 
if possible, from the Navy. Many of the 
minor deficiencies were such as were inci- 
dent to so vast and varied a business con- 
ducted by land and sea over great areas. I 
reserve also for another article discussion 
of the state of certain work and the im- 
portant matters of personnel. One condi- 
tion, however, was so closely related to 
every phase of our work that the latter can 
hardly be judged correctly until it is ex- 
plained. When I took office on March 5, 
1913, the funds with which I had to work 
were already fixed by existing appropria- 
tions up to June 30, 1914—more than a year 
ahead. Thus does each Administration in 
some degree cast its mantle over its suc- 
cessor. For example, when I left office on 
November 1, 1919, the estimates of the De- 
partment of Commerce had already been 
prepared covering its operations to June 
30, 1921, passing, it will be observed, not 
only beyond my own incumbency and that 
of my immediate successor but also into 
the following Administration. Every Ad- 
ministration that takes office must thus de- 
pend for more than a year on the financial 
provision made by its predecessor, regard- 
Jess of the demands or expectations of the 
public. 
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FOR FORDS 


\t | 


Does your ford 
help or hinder in 


Sales Work ? 


There are two sides to this Fords-for- 
salesmen question. First of all we'll 
go on record by nominating the Ford 
as the best little mascot ever added to 
a field man’s selling artillery. 


Then we'll follow that right up with 
a reservation. A field gun can’t shoot 
when it’s spiked. And a salesman 
can’t make sales if he’s marooned on 
the road with spark plug trouble. 


Now, the Ford is a great little bus, 
as 7 million owners will testify. So 
you can’t blame the car if the spark 
plugs go wrong! In other words, you 
won’t get a strong-hearted spark from 
a weak-sister spark plug. 


The best guarantee of “getting 
there’’ to make a sale is a set of Fyrac 
Z Spark Plugs in your motor. The 
Fyrac Z is designed especially for Ford 
service. Users will tell you it delivers 
the goods. 

The Fyrac Z porcelain is made to 
withstand a volcano of heat—that’s 
what you'need in a Ford. The “‘spark”’ 
is as certain as summer heat in the 
tropics—and a whole lot hotter! A 
two-piece plug—easy to take apart. 


Perhaps you are thinking the Fyrac 
Z is expensive. You’re wrong. It costs 
only 60c. Why—the loss of a single 
sale, through being held up on the 
road, would cost you more than an en- 
tire set of Fyracs! Your dealer, by the 
way, has a set of 4 for you in a handy 
carton, $2.40. Why not get them to- 
day? Fyrac Mfg. Co., Rockford, IIl., 
makers of the Fyrac Night Guide, th 
Super Windshield Spotlight. 


Fi 


We also make Fyrac 
Spark Plugs with 
One INCH 
firing surface 
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The 
King of Pumps 


This remarkable new ‘‘king of pumps” 
brings motorists new ease and dependa- 
bility in tire-inflation. Does what you’ve 
always thought a pump OUGHT to do. 


You never saw a tire-pump just like 
Arvin. Bigger than you’ll probably ex- 
pect—and more powerful. Sets a new 
standard of pump-efficiency. Makes tire- 
inflation a mere incident—and sends you 
quickly on your way, rejoicing. 


The emergency wil/] come—sooner or 
later. You’ll be ready for it, if Arvin is 
in your kit. A veritable air-station! 
Assures you at least five years of security 
and protection—at seven cents a month! 
Take a big Arvin away from your dealer 
today. Be protected. 


Indianapolis Pump & Tube Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Factory and Office at Greenwood 


_— and here’s the new 
ARVIN 
ACCELERATOR 
for Ford Cars 


SOME PUMP! 
—e 


« le han- 
i comfortab ha 
ae with easy» positive 


omes 
ccelerator © 
A led, S° 


a bac 
provement. f 
Thirty-inch a, 
reaches tite va! 
any position. 
t-grip as 
rdy foo 
ae steadiness while 
pumping- 
rvin is un 
ay guarantee 


Ford cars. 
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At All Dealers site Fe 

(Slightly higher 1n the West 
and in Canada) 


condition- 
for 


also 
ARVIN HEATER (slightly high ona) 
When Winter Comes: West and in Can 
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There is, of course, the partial and 
dangerous remedy of deficiency appropria- 
tions—dangerous because of political reac- 
tions; but even this is not available for at 
least nine months after a new Administra- 
tion begins unless a special session of 
Congress is called. Practically every Admin- 
istration has to work a year, therefore, on 
the financial basis it finds ready made for 
it. This is because the estimates are pre- 
pared by the department in October of each 
year to cover the following fiscal year in 
order that they may be submitted to Con- 
gress, which meets annually in December. 
The first session of each Congress is, if no 
special session occurs, what is called the 
long session; the second session is the short 
one and assembles in early December to 
expire the following March fourth. This 
short session, of the second Congress dur- 
ing each presidential term, ends on the day 
the new President takes office, and appro- 
priates the money to be spent for all gov- 
ernment purposes during a year from the 
following thirtieth of June. Should it fail 
to do so, an extra session is necessary to 
keep the Government going. ) 

The important Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce was peculiarly af- 
fected by the conditions just described. It 
is hard when one looks at the giant of today 
to visualize the infant of 1913. It was not 
quite seven months old when it came under 
my charge, having been formed on August 
23, 1912, by uniting two older services. 
Coincident with its formation, the appro- 
priation for collecting statistics of domestic 
commeree was stopped and was not re- 
newed. Therefore the name of the new 
service was in a measure a misnomer. Any 
sales manager will appreciate my disgust, 
indeed my sense of shame, when I found 
that in a department bearing the name of 
Commerce and in the sole service therein 
specifically devoted to enlarging that com- 
merce, the total annual appropriation was 
$224,860, and of this small sum the amount 
available for promoting the commerce of 
the United States was $60,000. There was 
many a department store of my acquaint- 
ance that spent far more in advertising, and 
the total government allotment for pro- 
moting its commerce would seem almost 
trivial to many a large advertiser of spécial- 
ties. There were no commercial attachés; 
there were no branch offices. The force was 
insufficient for adequate service and was 
underpaid. Its head, who next to myself 
was the chief commercial officer of the 
United States, received the magnificent 
compensation of $4000 a year. This condi- 
tion was imposed upon me for more than a 
year after assuming my post because of the 
circumstances described above. 

My first estimate nearly trebled the 
amount asked for the service. The funds 
appropriated for it had grown to $910,000 
when I left office, and my final annual esti- 
mate—for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921—called for $1,658,420. There lies 
before me a report from the Foreign Com- 
merce Department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, pointing out 
that the appropriation of this bureau this 
present year is $2,876,110, and approving 
the budget estimates for next year of 
$3,165,372. These amounts are all exclusive 
of allotments from the general funds of the 
department for printing and contingencies. 
At last after ten years of effort on the part 
of my successors and myself, this great 
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profitable service has something lik a. 
quate support. Only ignorance would || 
this fourteenfold increase in the approp | 
tions for this work extravagance. It j) 
wise investment, making large and ¢. 
tinuous returns. One group of new busir§ 
connections, arranged through a comn. 
cial attaché during my term, more t)) 
repaid to the country the entire cost of | 


— a ee 


bureau for that year. I shall speak 
where of dealing with the personnel of 
service. ; 
By the time any new head of a dep. 
ment has made himself familiar with 
exact situation existing in the if 
under his control he has learned, if he 
not know it before, that political an 
dustrial or commercial views of e 
are not the same. Furthermore, he { 
suspects and later becomes satisfied tt 
there are conditions within the governm t 
services of which the press knows Hite, 
the public less. It is discovered that sce 
men in both halls of the legislative b; 
from which authority and funds are - 
rived are, to say the least, indiffr| 
whether the work is well or ill done, Ty 
do not announce such views, of course, 
they act on them. Mischief makers are|- 
ways about, anxious to grind their pers¢ jl 
axes, and some of them can always get ¢ 
ear of one or more legislators. The wi, 
therefore, cannot be done with an eyed 
to it. One must always keep a watel|l 
lookout to windward lest legislative squ|s 
arise, remembering that in our present iF 
tial development it is not thought g) 
politics to have the Administration of \¢ 
other party succeed. Indeed, as we af 
see, political exigencies on your own k 
may impose upon you courses that in thn 
selves you think unwise and that brin ti 
naught the efforts of years. On the oe 
hand it is usually true that associate i 
cabinet and department give loyal supy 
and some men will be found of both pai'e 
in Senate and House who will regard 2m 
earnest endeavor to do service wit : 
friendly eye. 
Four services of the Department of oe 
merce were in whole or part scientif: 
Standards, Coast and Geodetic Sur y 
Lighthouses and Fisheries. Each of t,x 
as well had something of an industrial ¢ r. 
acter. Four also were maritime—Li t- 
house, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Fish¢ 3 
and Navigation. Many coast-survey offi fs 
were amphibious, equally expert ont id 
sea, and subject to sudden calls from ie 
field of action to the other. The Burea di 
Fisheries had a direct andimportant rela jn 
to the national food supply. The naviga 
service kept the records of our merel it 
marine and licensed radio operators. \e 
bureau functioned chiefly with rela 2 
to foreign markets—the Bureau of For | 
and Domestic Commerce; one, whil it 
stayed with us, was regulatory and inr- 
mational about domestic business— fe 


Bureau of Corporations; and one was ri 
latory and protective in character— e 
Steamboat-Inspection Service. Fini, 
one was statistical—the Bureau of le 
Census. 

This imperfect summary will givea © 
ther bird’s-eye view of the work. Ano 7 
article will speak of the’ personnel that ¢ 


e 


employed to perform it. | 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series 0 © 
ticles by Mr. Redfield. The next will appear 1" 
early issue. 


At the Mouth of the Klamath River, California +t 
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yat last hour before the match when you 
now you’ve got to win and you can’t pic- 
are yourself as anything but beaten. 

He came down to breakfast the next 
iorning three minutes behind Sigrid and 
sked if he might sit at her table. 

“Do,” said Sigrid simply. 

He had a notebook and a steel tape such 
sarchitects use, and while they breakfasted 

5 explained that he was making drawings 
)seale of several of the famous old Colonial 
‘ouses in that neighborhood. Sigrid asked 
‘uestions and he answered them until pres- 
itly Sigrid understood that his method 
as to take measurements with the tape 
id set down his lines on sheets of paper 
‘led quadrilaterally, each square repre- 
unting one foot. From these data he could 
"aw up complete plans of the house. 

They liked each other. It was so clear to 
grid that he liked her that she wasn’t at 
| surprised when he asked her if she would 
) with him and help. 

“Td like to,”’ she said. 

“Good,” said the young man, and smiled 
i her as if she had made him completely 


iwppy. 

They walked a couple of miles to the 
juse he had arranged to measure. He in- 
joduced Sigrid to the old lady who owned 
je house in a fashion so casual that it 
€ectually concealed the fact he didn’t 
low Sigrid’s name, and they went to work. 
"yey measured all the rooms, measured the 


(ors, the windows, the fireplaces, and the ~ 


jautifully proportioned paneling that 
{led all the fireplace walls. It was one 
«lock before he had all the data he needed. 
"ie old lady led the way into the dining 
iom. The table was set with quite price- 
lis old things in a window that looked on a 
jrden. 

“T’ve got a clam pie,” the old lady an- 
1unced. 

“Oh,” Sigrid cried, “‘I do love clam pie.” 
So they sat down in the fine old room, 
{zrid and the strange young man. The old 
Ily hadn’t the faintest notion that they 
wre strangers to each other. She hovered 
cer them until she had seen that they were 
stved and she herself was surfeited with 
«mpliments on her dishes and her clam 
12; and then, with a benign little smile, 
se left them alone. 

Sigrid saw that the old lady thought they 
\re engaged—or about to be. She blushed 
é the thought, and glancing up at the 
jung man incautiously, she saw that he 


#0 had seen what the old lady thought. 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


He laughed. Sigrid laughed. And so they 
were very happy together with that little 
unspoken but thoroughly shared joke be- 
tween them. 

After lunch they walked back to Miss 
Mattie’s, and Sigrid thought she had never 
known a young man so pleasant, nor one 
who gave her so satisfying a feeling of 
strength. She wondered why it was, being 
a terribly honest person, that she thought 
him strong and fine. What evidence had 
she? She reflected that he wasn’t in the 
least afraid of her. That was her evidence. 
He was simply and unaffectedly friendly. 
Before the day was over she began to won- 
der if there wasn’t something more than 
just friendliness in his eyes. She had 
watched the young men Hilda had capti- 
vated often enough, and they had looked at 
Hilda as this young man looked at her, with 
that curious, bright, steady look, every 
moment. 

He was busy all the next morning draw- 
ing up his notes; but he came in beaming 
at lunch. 

“T’ve found something to do this after- 
noon,” he cried. ‘“‘Did you know there was 
a tennis court next door?” 

Sigrid shrank as if he had struck her, and 
the next instant, trying to conceal her 
terror, she beamed at him. He took her 
smile for happy acquiescence. 

“Good,” he said. “I’ve got an hour’s 
work to do and then we’ll play. I’ve found 
rackets and balls.” 

Sigrid went up to her room. ' She couldn’t 
spoil it all. She couldn’t beat him. And 
then, honest though she was, it occurred to 
her that she needn’t beat him, no matter 
how bad he was. Sigrid smiled—the smile 
of Eve. 

The court was a poor one, judged by 
Sigrid’s standards. The rackets were light 
and not tightly strung. The balls had been 
used before. These things were in her fa- 
vor—they helped her to play. the réle of 
dub. Fortunately, too, he knew so little 
about tennis that when she forgot and 
pulled off a beautiful backhand trap shot 
he thought it was luck. 

He won 6-2, 6-0. 

Sigrid went to her room to bathe and 
change. She had begun to hate herself for 
deceiving him. She could not bear the way 
she had taken him in. What if he found out 
what she had done to him? He might con- 
ceivably forgive her for beating him. No 
man ever had; but this man was different— 
he might. But how could he forgive her for 


taking it for granted he couldn’t stand her 
beating him? 

That night after dinner he asked her to 
walk down to the village with him. The 
moon hadn’t come up. They walked in a 
velvet darkness toward the lights of the 
village. But Sigrid could get no joy from 
walking with him. She could not tell him 
the truth and she could not forget her lie. 

He mailed his letters at the post office 
and they started back in an uncomfortable 
silence. There was a handsome drug store 
on the corner with a soda fountain. 

“Come on,” he said, “‘let’s have a soda.” 

“Very well,” said Sigrid. 

Sitting in the drug store, sipping a choco- 
late soda, Sigrid saw that the druggist 
carried tennis rackets. She got up and 
looked them over. Most of the rackets 
were cheap. But suddenly she saw a Bal- 
linger. She picked it up. The handle was 
right. It had the proper feel. 

“How much is it?”’ she asked the clerk. 

“T’m afraid that’s pretty high-priced,” 
the clerk answered. ‘‘We ordered it for 
somebody who never called for it.”’ He 
glanced at the tag. “‘It’s fifteen dollars,” 
he finished. 

Sigrid’s mind was made up. 

“T’ll take it,” she said. 

“What are you doing?” the young man 
asked. 

“T’m buying a good racket so I can beat 
you at tennis,” Sigrid said, smiling. 

“T’m afraid it’ll take more than a new 
racket,” he said. 

“We'll see,” Sigrid said. 

She bought some balls, and some sur- 
geon’s tape for the racket handle. She felt 
better as they walked home to Miss Mat- 
tie’s. His hand touched hers in the velvet 
dark. She let him take her hand in his. It 
was the first time a man had ever held her 
hand. He crooked his arm in hers, keeping 
her hand in his, and side by side they walked 
on. Sigrid reflected that this time tomor- 
row she would be on her way back to New 
York and the national championship. She 
would have beaten this man at tennis. It 
would be all over. Meanwhile she would 
know what it was, just once, to have the 
man she liked to hold her hand. 

He suggested that they sit out on the 
porch. But Sigrid was firm. She felt— 
she knew—he would kiss her, and that 
wasn’t fair. 

Alone in her own room, she wondered 
how she had known. She had known. She 
had never been kissed, but she had known. 


She Was Wondering Just Why it Was That No Man Had Ever Kissed Her — Ever Tried To 


Wilson Bros 
Number 414 


A rare combination 
of styl eand 
economy 


50¢ 


If you've been paying 
35¢ or 40¢ for ordi- 
nary lisle hose, you'll 
be agreeably surprised 
to find what sheer, 
lustrous, long-wear- 
ing hose you can buy 
for afew cents more 
if you ask forWilson 
Bro’s Number 414-- 
Askilful blending of 
high-grade fibre and 
Sturdy lisle is respon- 
sible for the good looks 
and long wear—and 
a tremendous volume 
of business makes the 


low price possible. 


Step into a menis store 
today and ttya pait— 
You'll step into real 
style and economy. 


Wilson C87 


MaKERS AND IMPORTERS OF MEN'S 
FINE FURNISHINGS FOR 60 YEARS 


Hose, Belts, Garters, 
Cravats, Suspenders, 
Mufflers, Shirts, 
Pajamas, Nightshirts, 
Underwear, Handker- 
chiefs, Knit Gloves 


WILSON BRO’S, CHICAGO 
New York 
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“How many shaves 
to a blade?” 


A question men ask lately 


UDGE these shaving facts, men, 
and let your reasoning be your 
guide. 


The average safety razor blade 
gives a perfect shave the first 
time, then diminishes with each 
subsequent shave because it 
gradually dulls. 


Beards differ. Skins differ. The 
average number of shaves with 
the average blade is six to 


eight. Then the blade must be 


thrown away. 


Now consider carefully 
Valet AutoStrop Razor blades: 
Each and every shave is with a 
new-like blade. A few seconds 
of automatic stropping restores 
super-keenness. 


Thus our blade gives twice the 
average service—and every shave 
perfect. 


“What about speed?” 


A speedy shave means this: 
A super-keen blade means 
only once over. No scraping. 
No pull. No skin irritation. 
The faster the shave, the finer. 
That’s why we claim “78 
seconds from lather to towel” 


—as thousands of men testify 
is the ideal shave. No other 
safety razor on earth offers 
the Valet AutoStrop Razor 
superiorities. We urge you to 
buy one now and learn the joys 
of “everyshave a perfect shave.” 


Valet Auto-Strop Razor 


REG. U, S. PAT. OFF. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, 656 First Avenue, New York City 
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She had known by something electric in the 
air. It had taken all her courage not to 
yield to that. But now that she hadn’t she 
was proud of herself. She had got her pride 
back. Tomorrow she would tell him the 
truth—she would beat him as badly as she 
knew how; and having made up her mind, 
she went off to sleep like a child. 

At breakfast she relaxed her purpose for 
a moment. She liked him so much. She 
wanted him to like her—to remember her 
with liking. She could take the train to 
New York without beating him, without 
telling him who she was. But she set her 
mouth in a way she had when a match was 
tied at one set all. 

That afternoon he offered her first serve. 

“No,” said Sigrid, ‘“‘we’ll toss for it.’ 
She twirled her racket in the air. 

“Rough,” he said. 

“Rough it is,’ said Sigrid, bending over 
to make sure. 

She hit his first service on the rising 
bound with the full power of her forehand. 
The ball shot like a bullet across the net and 
four inches inside his backhand corner. 
He never got his racket on it. He gave her 
one bewildered look and took his position. 
Sigrid bit her lip. He served again. Sigrid 
chopped the ball short and ran in. He was 
a little late getting in for the low bounce. 
He popped the ball up over Sigrid’s head. 
Sigrid stepped back and smashed. The ball 
struck beside him and bounded twenty 
yards out of his reach. 

It was slaughter, nothing less. He got 
three points in the set because Sigrid made 
three errors—two outs and a net. Sigrid 
took the last point on a kill from the base line. 

She stole a glance at him. She wanted to 
know whether he was going to be formally 
polite, pretending he wasn’t furious; or 
whether he would be so mad there would be 
no pretense about it. Some men had taken 
it one way and some the other. But that 
glance told her the incredible truth. He 
wasn’t mad at all! He was coming forward 
with a broad, admiring grin. There was no 
mistaking his air, his manner, his expres- 
sion~ He was delighted. 

Sigrid turned and fled. She ran all the 
way back to Miss Mattie’s and up the stairs 
and into her own room and locked the door 
and threw herself on the bed and wept. 
She could never explain—never. There 
just wasn’t any explanation that wouldn’t 
let him know she had done it because she 
loved him. After an hour of going over and 
over everything that had happened, she 
still saw that. 

She began to pack her things. She could 
arrange with Miss Mattie to get away after 
dark—after midnight if necessary. She 
couldn’t see him again—ever. She ordered 
dinner in her room. A telegram came up 
with her dinner. She tore it open. It ran 
to fifty words of anxious inquiry from her 
father about her condition. She wrote 
briefly, “‘I am ready to play,” and asked 
the maid to have the message wired at 
once. She couldn’t eat her dinner. She 
was still wondering how she had best ex- 
plain to Miss Mattie when the maid came 
up with a note, It read: 


I am waiting for you on the front porch. I 
am going to wait here until you come down. 


Sigrid looked wildly at her mirror, real- 
ized what she was doing, and blushed. She 
went to the little writing desk in the win- 
dow and picked up a pen. 

“T won’t,” she wrote. But she didn’t 
like that. She tried the one word, ‘‘ Never.”’ 
But that wasn’t any better. It sounded as 
if she didn’t mean it. She tried being po- 
lite: “I’m awfully sorry to have been so 
rude, but I can’t come down or explain or 
anything. I’ve just had a telegram that 
means I’ve got to catch the next train for 
New York and I’ve only time to pack my 
things.”’ And all the time she knew she 


was going to wash her face with cold wate 
and powder her nose and put on the whit 
silk frock she liked herself best in and g 
downstairs and out on the front porch- 
just as he had ordered her to. | 
It was nine o’clock when she was read) 
She walked downstairs, her head erect, an 
through the hall. She knew exactly wha 
she was going to say to him. She was goin 
to say, “I’m awfully sorry.” 
He was sitting on the porch railing whe 
she paused in the doorway. He was alo 
He came toward her. She saw that he ws 
going to take both her hands in his, Sh 
was suddenly panic-stricken. 


“Let’s sit down,” she said hurriedly, _ 
He led the way to the railing. They stoo 


side by side for a moment, looking out 9 
the moonlit Sound. It was warm and sti 
and sweet. She felt herself yielding to th 
warmth and stillness and sweetness. Sh) 
wanted to yield and wanted not to. 

“T’m awfully sorry I was so rude,” sh 
said. “I—I ——” She couldnt gaya | 

“T never saw anything so beautiful i 
my life,’’ he said gravely. at 

“Didn’t you ever see good tennis? 
Sigrid asked. » | 

“No, I never did. I was always too bus’ 
playing golf.” ¥ 

“Oh,” said Sigrid, ‘you play golf?” | 

“T used to,” he said mildly. “My nan 
is Enoch Brown.” ~ al 

Sigrid shook her head. 

“T know that name ought to mean som 
thing to me, but it doesn’t,” she said. 

“Well,” said Mr. Brown, “‘it’s the nan 
of a young man who won the intercoliegia’ 
golf championship and the American am) 
teur championship and the American opt 
championship, and then decided that |! 
wanted to be something besides a gc 
player and gave it all up and seriously toc 
up the practice of his profession—whi| 
happens to be architecture.” 

“No wonder you didn’t mind my beati 
you at tennis!”’ 

“No,” said Enoch Brown; ‘I wouldr 
mind what you did so long as you didr| 
throw me down.” | 

He turned and faced her. Sigrid felt | 
compelling force in his eyes. She had | 


| 


‘look at him. 


“‘T love you,” he said, and kissed her. | 


qr 


ATE the next afternoon they came t 
ward Miss Mattie’s after a long wa! 
together over the Connecticut hills. Anc} 
Graham and Sigrid’s father stood watehit 
them as they came down the bare rocl| 
slope. Andy and her father had been wai| 
ing since two o’clock, and now they sa! 
what anyone could have seen. They sa} 
that these two walked in fields of asphod« | 
“It’s all over,’ said Sigurd Sigurdso 
“She might as well default.” | 
Andy stooped and picked up a blade | 
grass. He chewed the blade reflectively :| 
he watched Sigrid and Enoch come dow 
the hill, their shoulders touching, oblivioi 
to everything in the world except each othe 
“I’m backing her to win,’ Andy sai\| 
Andy was right, as those who read Fr¢| 
Thorne’s story of Sigrid’s match with Cet 
Beach in the following Sunday morning) 
paper know. j 


Ten centuries ago [Fred began], Bric the Re 
swooped down on the English coast and knock¢ 
the poor Angles and Saxons for a goal. Yeste. 
day at Forest Hills, Sigrid the Red swept dow 
on the English Beach and the slaughter wé 
something terrible. Miss Beach is said to hay 
the steadiest ground strokes known. Vel 
likely she has—under ordinary cireumstance | 
But the circumstances just weren't ordinar. 
They weren’t even reasonable. Wasn't there 
Greek lady back in the old days who had mo, 
speed than any other mortal? Atalanta: 
that’s the name! We never quite believed th’ 
story. Now we do. Atalanta lives again 
Sigrid Sigurdson. . 


P.S. It’s absolutely true that the build- 
iis here are remarkably tall. 


| PHILADELPHIA. 

This is a delightful old city, with a de- 
‘edly Old World atmosphere. Elizabeth 
s an Amurrican would never think of 
oressing it in just that way, but she 
lerstands what I mean. I gave my first 
ture here last night and it really went 


ike on England as Amurrica’s Mother 
‘untry. As I told you, the Amurricans 
. frightfully sensitive and require tactful 
idling, so I established the entente cor- 
ile at once by telling my audience that 
2 10ugh we in England knew they had no 
ature as we understand the word, we 
«lized that, after all, Amurrica had been 
iit settled by our domestic-servant classes 
u. cultural growth would naturally take 
ie. This seemed to please them, and 
ss2cially when I added that they had, in 
opinion, a tremendous advantage over 
(tralia, which was settled by our con- 
is. A charming Amurrican woman came 
jo me afterwards, and said her only regret 

that England was not sending Amur- 

more domestic servants today. I then 
ited a story of my Kerry Blue terrier, 
ji, at a recent badger dig, when he set his 
vit in the middle of a field until told to 
‘on, and then put the rabbit up and, after 
wr seven turns, killed. Mind you, he was 
,to ground in a 15ft. made badger earth 
i1 a 2ft. bend, and he took his badger to 
hsurface within a very few minutes! The 
ulence applauded heartily as I left the 
tie. If this is all there is to lecturing, old 
h), it’s a cushy job, I should jolly well 
ik to tell everybody in the world, as they 
aover here. 


BOSTON. 
_ 'y lecture here didn’t go off so well and 
“yin rather a funk, old thing. The trouble 
eas to be not so much with me as with 
nitopic. It appears that most of the 
‘turicans in New England are either 
Tit or Italians, with a sprinkling of Por- 
ujlese, and the idea of England, the 
Wher Country, doesn’t fit in quite. It’s 
et most frightfully upsetting to both 
thabeth and me, for the motor-tire adver- 
isiaents had led us to expect something 
ju different. It doesn’t seem possible 
hé all the Amurricans live in Philadel- 
th! We are hoping better things from 
*itsburgh. 
, | PITTSBURGH. 
frry, old thing, but I’m still feeling 
jecish. Most of the Amurricans here are 


| 
| 


her well. I read my poems and then I. 
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Czechs or Poles or Slavs of a sort, and alto- 
gether alien to the Anglo-Saxon spirit. For 
example, such words as Carnegie and Beth- 
lehem have an entirely different meaning 
for them to what they have for you and me. 
However, we shal! continue our bookings 
across the continent and hope to have 
better news for you. 


NEw YORK, six weeks later. 

Cheerio! Back again in New York, and 
with enough iron chappies, as they say 
here, so we shall be married within the 
fortnight. 

We had rather bad going with England, 
the Mother Country, at first, what with the 
Germans in Milwaukee, the Swedes in Wis- 
consin, and so on. California was particu- 
larly trying, as most of the natives refused 
to admit they had any mother country, 
owing to the fact, so we were told, that 
they were really lowans—whatever those 
are! For a time I was forced to drop the 
Mother Country idea altogether, and stress 
my sporting anecdotes, adding an exciting 
account of the Chiddingly versus Skilts 
cricket match, when Vivyan Gwinch- 
Withers made a century, and Captain H. T. 
Cholmondeley Gudge bowled exceptionally 
well, taking four wickets in one over—in- 
cluding the hat trick—on the first day’s 
play—Skilts eventually winning the match 
by only 290 runs. At last, when we reached 
Chicago, things took a turn for the better, 
for most of the Amurricans there have no 
mother country and were only too glad to 
jump at the chance of claiming England. 

My book has sold well, too, and I expect 
my next one, Amurrica’s Mistakes—writ- 
ten at odd moments during our journeys— 
will be equally successful. Altogether, you 
see, I’m feeling particularly fit. I’m keen 


to spend our honeymoon at Niagara Falls, © 


but Elizabeth won’t hear of it. She says no- 
body goes there in Amurrica! Only fancy! 
Well, ta-ta, old man—must toddle along 
to the dentist’s as I’ve just lost a stopping. 
Remember—the first century is the most 
difficult, by long odds, as we say here in 
Amurrican slang! W—Katharine Dayton. 


Malindy-isms 


NW /iSS ANNIE, as I wuz a-sweepin’ off 
that they new consecrated front side- 

wal, o-you-alls this mawnin’, I heerd Mr. 
Tom a-talkin’ to de Yankee college per- 
fesser next doah. He ’lowed. as how Miss 
Annie Lee and de Doctah had done gone'to 
Pineyhurt, Ca’lina, fur de golfus-sportin’. 
Whatailsthem chillun, anyhow, a-traipsen 
off over de country, when they had orter be 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


settin’ home, bunnelled up, by they own 
fireplace? And a-playin’ a fool game like 
that-air golfus too. O’ cose, de men folks 
does look pow’ful sweet in them cute little 
short panties they wears, and it gives ’em a 
good chancet to dress all up like little boys 
agin. That’s just what it is—a reg’lar chil- 
luns’ play game. Theidear 0’ ary growed-up 
man a-hot-footin’ it fur miles, a-swattin’ at 
a little-bittie white ball. Effen I craved 
walkin’ that bad, I’d do it possum huntin’ 
or a quail shootin’, and have somethin’ to 
show fur de blisters on my foots. Yas’m. 
You knows that they perfesser started a 
golfus field here last summer, and now all 
de little niggers in Tin Cup, whuts allers 
been too spindlin’ to even tote they ma’s 
washin’ home, is a-busy candy-in’ fur him— 


a totin’ o’ heavy sacks full 0’ hoes and other . 


sech-lookin’ tools, with the same as which 
they had orter be diggin’ in they own cotton 
patch. Howsomever, when I gits all my 
washin’ did, I aims to go set on de fence at 
de golfus field and watch de real why and 
de which o’ that game. 

But Pineyhurt, ain’t that a curious name, 
Miss Annie? I ’lows thay done called it 
thataway ’cause de pine needles hurt de 
little niggers’ foots when they run fur 
them fool balls. Near as I kin make out 


from Mr. Tom’s conversin’, that’s de mos’’ 


they raises round there— pines andsand and 
golfus fields, wid a little cotton, and a few 
pigs and peaches to hep out. But somehow, 
it don’t sound like a persactly comftable 
place fur a nigger to go. Yas’m, Tin Cup 
is still good enough fur my own sef. 
—Rena Shore Duncan. 


Invictus 
(Your Pardon, W. E. H.) 


UT of the sight that covers me— 
Black, with some gray streaks here and 
there, 
I thank whatever gods may be, 
That I have never bobbed my hair! 


In the fell clutch of fashion’s laws 

I have not winced, nor have I sobbed; 
And yet I’m out of style, because 

My hair is stringy and unbobbed. 


Some, bobbed, repent with wrath and tears, 
Some bob for fear their youth will fade; 
And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


It matters not how straight my hair, 
How queer it looks beneath my hat, 
Of barbers’ shears I’ll still beware, 
Because I’m much too short and fat! 
—HEdith Howell. 


Hanged if I Know What to Do With Myseift 


*| the world. 
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Bere 
(MR DRER AIG. 
Moris 


He Starts at | 
$5,200 a Year 


One hundred dollars a week!— 
And only a few years ago his weekly 
wage was less than $30. Didn’t dream 
he could do it when he first took up 
the study of Higher Accounting un- 
der the LaSalle Problem Method; 
but he just couldn’t help getting 
ahead—so he wrote—because he 
found it the most interesting thing he 
ever tackled. 

Knew nothing about bookkeeping, 
but LaSalle quickly gave him the nec- 
essary foundation. Then, step by 
step, he was trained in the practical 
work of Cost Accounting, Auditing, 
Business Law, Organization, Man- 
agement, Finance, Income Tax Pro- 
cedure—not theoretically, mind you, 
but by the solving of actual problems 
lifted bodily from business life. As a 
result, he sits as Auditor at a big 
mahogany desk and commands a 
salary of $5,200 a year. 


Unusual Opportunities 
in Accounting 


Typical, this man’s experience, of that of 
thousands of ambitious men who have found 
their path to success in the LaSalle Problem 
Method. Never in the history of business 
has the need for trained accountants been so 
great or the rewards so attractive. The files 
of LaSalle Extension University contain liter- 
ally thousands of. letters reporting rapid ad- 
vancement—incomes doubled, tripled and quad- 
rupled as the result of home-study training. 
During three months’ time, 1,193 LaSalle 
members wrote to the University telling of the 
“raises’’ they had got as a result of their 
training. The average increase per man was 
89 per cent. 


These men were not unusual; they had no 
“pull” or “luck;’’ they got their start -by 
signing just such a little coupon as appears 
directly below this text. Mark that coupon, 
sign and mail today—and get ihe facts. We 
will promptly send you complete information 
regarding the training you are interested in; 
also a copy of that inspiring book, ‘‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One.”’ ‘Get this book,”’ 
said a prominent Chicago executive, ‘even if 
you have to pay five dollars for it.’’ We will 
send it free. 


Remember, the cost of LaSalle training is 
small and can be covered in easy monthly 
payments, if you so desire. The decision that 
you make this moment is important. Mail the 
coupon now. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 571-HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information regarding 
the course and service I have marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” 


[_] Higher Accountancy 


Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrollers, Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 

LaSalle is the largest business training institution in 
It offers training for every important business 
need. If more interested in any of,these courses, check here. 
Business Management Banking and Finance 
(Modern Salesmanship [Modern Foremanship 
OTraffic Management and Production Methods 
DRailway Station OPersonnel and Employ- 
Management ment Management 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. [Expert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law j Business English 
OiIndustrialManagement []Commercial Spanish 
Efficiency Effective Speaking 
OModern Business Corre- (GC. P. A. Coaching 

spondence and Practice 


Name poe ie Se 


Present Position —w 


Address. ad 
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Beauty begins where the light comes in! 
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Lasting beauty 
where beauty begins 


—with window shades of durable Brenlin 


HAT room, so charming when 
you planned it—has it kept the 
beauty you worked so hard to attain? 


Or has something, something that 
you can’t just put your finger on, 
come along to spoil the whole effect ? 


Then look at your windows. For 
it is at the windows, where the light 
comes in, that beauty may begin 
or end. 


If your window shades have lost 
their freshness, if they have become 
streaked, cracked and faded, their 
defects, standing. out strong and 
harsh in the bright daylight, must 
take away the charm of your most 
carefully planned interior scheme. 


Lasting beauty for a few 
cents more 


There’s lasting beauty for your win- 
dows in window shades of durable 
Brenlin. And Brenlin may be had 
for but a few cents more than ordi- 
nary shade cloth. Unlike ordinary 
shade cloth, Brenlin has no brittle 
filling of chalk or clay to break and 
fall out, causing unsightly cracks 
and pinholes that show in glaring 
relief against the outdoor light. 


Strong and flexible, much like 
finely-woven linen, Brenlin has 
weight and body enough in itself to 
keep it always straight and smooth. 


Hanp Maps 


renlin 


the long-wearing 
Winpvow Suave material 


Scratch a piece of or- 
dinary window shade 
material lightly. Tiny 
particles of chalk or 
clay ‘‘filling”’ fall out. 
BRENLIN has no fill- 
ing. It outwears sev- 
eral ordinary shades 


It resists the constant strain of roll- 
ing and unrolling, the jerking and 
snapping of the wind. Rain will not 
discolor it as it discolors shades of 
inferior quality. And its beautiful 
hues, applied by hand, resist fading 
in the sun. 


Brenlin wears two or three times 
as long as the ordinary shade. It 
may be had in soft, rich colors to 
harmonize with every interior 
scheme. Brenlin Duplex, with a dif- 
ferent color on each side, will blend 
with both interior and exterior. 


Be sure it’s Brenlin 


When you buy window shades, be 
sure that what you are getting is 
really Brenlin. The name is em- 
bossed or perforated on the edge of 
every shade. If you don’t know 
where to get Brenlin, write us; we’ll 
see that you are supplied. 


There are many valuable hints 
for you in our interesting booklet: 
““How to Shade and Decorate your 
Windows.”’ Write for it. We’ll be 
glad to send it, together with some 
samples of Brenlin in different col- 
ors. Address Cincinnati. 


THE CHAS.W.BRENEMAN CO. 


‘The oldest window shade house in America” 


2045 Reading Road 6th St. at Chelton Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Camden, N. J. 


Dealers may also be supplied by: 


Breneman-Horan Co., Inc. 
New York City, New York 
Breneman-Paschall Co., Inc. 
Dallas, Texas 
Brenlin Window Shade Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Breneman-Sommers Co. 
Portland, Oregon 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Rasch & Gainor 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Renard Linoleum & Rug Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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WILL YOU BELIEVE IT ? 


(Continued from Page 33) 


doctor handed these pellets to our great 
leader and asked him to distribute them 
through his pockets. 

“And now,” quoth the doctor, “in the 
right-hand side pocket of your coat is the 
following question: ‘Is my Aunt ’s 
grave properly tended?’”’ The doctor went 
on through the ten questions, exhibiting a 
startling accuracy in what he called mind 
reading. 

When he had gone I said, ‘““You do not 
believe that was mind reading?” 

The presidential aspirant replied, “‘I 
have to believe it. There is no other expla- 
nation. I have thought it over and over 
and I am convinced.” 

We were interrupted, and one of my 
minor regrets is that I allowed a man of his 
prominence to go to his grave believing 
perhaps in the strange powers of Doctor 
Somebody. The trick is one of the old ones 
in the thought-transference, mind-reading, 
spiritualism world. 

When the pellets are rolled up they lose 
their identity. The victim cannot tell one 
from another. The sharper merely sneaks 
one blank pellet into the lot and takes out 
one with a question on it. He does this by 
sleight of hand and reads it furtively.. Then 
he points to a pocket where one pellet has 
been placed and reads off the question 
which was on the stolen pellet. ‘‘Now 
hand it to me,” he says; and when he gets 
it he changes it for the pellet he has stolen 
and read. The victim reads the pellet, 
which he supposes came from the right- 
hand side pocket, but while he is doing so 
the doctor reads the question on the second 
pellet. So he goes on from one to another 
until he has finished. He tells the question 
which the victim supposes is on the last one 
and throws it into the wastebasket. It is 
the blank pellet! 

The accident of a long-distance telephone 
call which prevented my explaining at the 
moment something which ‘‘could only be 
explained by supernatural powers” allowed 
a good and intelligent man to go to the end 
of his life believing in a piece of claptrap 
merely because, like most of us, he had 
swallowed the false idea that there can be 
only one explanation! 


Falsity Welcomed 


I have observed—and perhaps you will, 
if you have not already—that, like this 
false belief that there can be only one ex- 
planation, there are certain definite doors, 
carelessly left open, through which we 
allow particular kinds of error, lies, distor- 
tions and untruths to come in and take up 
a more or less permanent residence in our 
minds. It would bea good plan to examine 
these doors and then put Common Sense 
at each one as a guardian to ask any infor- 
mation applying for entry to show some 
kind of credentials. 

The mental door widest open and least 
guarded by human beings is the door which 
gives entry to all the falsity we wish to 
believe. Going back over the variety of 
men and women I have known, I think that 
I can see that not only the uneducated but, 
perhaps even more, the educated and dis- 
tinguished mind falls a victim to this silly 
weakness of believing as much as possible 
of the things which, regardless of their 
worth or truth, none the less feed the wish 
to believe. I have seen an American banker, 
who has had and will have much to do with 
European reconstruction finance, pains- 
takingly scrutinizing evidence which ap- 
peared to conflict with his beliefs. To that 
extent he is conscientious and careful. But 
I have seen this same man filled up to the 
brim by misrepresentations out of the 
mouth of a European statesman, who by 
chance or design told the banker what the 
banker wished to believe. I remember a 
justice of the United States Supreme Court 
who told me with candor that his one dis- 
qualification, the one factor which made 
him feel that he could never reach the 
height of clear-mindedness he desired to 
attain, came from his early training in the 
South, which had taught him, as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘to welcome any evidence which 
tended to prove that he was right yes- 
terday.”’ 

I know a manufacturer who has been a 
conspicuous success by following a certain 
business policy. Until ten years ago he was 
undoubtedly right. Now the conditions in 
the industry having totally changed, in- 
stead of being 97 per cent right he is 98 per 
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cent wrong. He takes into his mind all } 
ean find of “information” which fits h 
persistent wish to believe that he has bee 
right and is right now. He takes in eno 
of this stuff every day to keep him bat 
along the wrong scent, and ten years 
now probably he will be off on the hills , 
failure with dark coming on, still nursij 
his wish to believe. Certainly it is not or 
the ignorant or the morons who are vie 
of this strange vice of mankind. 

If anyone will do a little thinkin 
it, it is clear that the wish to beli 
founded not on one cause but on sev 
Undoubtedly the great cause is the 
the conceit of the human mind. Ift 
anything which we love and cherish it 
our own opinion. We wish to think th 
our opinion, formulated and expresse 
terday, was right. And so one finds 
ever there appear two antagonistic 
groups that each one gradually fills 
untruths or distortions, welcomed 
parent joy, because the falsities 
support the opinion of each side. 
group accepts more and more unt 
cording to its wish to prove itself 
there accumulates in the individual and 
mass more and more intolerance. Intole 
ance is the most carefully reared baby | 
the wish to believe. 


Al Campaign Trick 


The conflict in America about the virtu 
and vices of the League of Nations is a ca 
in point. I have had considerable conta 
with this conflict, and nothing astounds I 
more than to find how eager is anyone w) 
is on one side or the other, to swallow fal 
evidence because of his desire and hung 
to believe anything which supports his ov 
opinion. I spoke recently on a public o 
casion on the subject, and the resentme | 
of those who were on the other side w' 
well expressed by an indignant woman, w_| 
wrote to me: : 

“How can you debase yourself by brin 
ing up these old worn-out facts? It ma 
me positively ill.” 

I might have answered her that wh' 
made her ill was her wish to believe. H’ 
real illness was in a mind which only d| 
sired to feed on statements, true or fal; 
which would make her wriggle with t 
pleasure arising from saying to oneself or 
others, ‘‘Wasn’t I right? Didn’t I tell yi 
so?’”’ This desire to prove that ual 
been right is, unfortunately, the foundati'! 
for the political and religious convictio| 
not of those who have worked out intel’ 
gently their beliefs, but of the great ma) 
of men and women, both low and high 
the scale of so-called education. 

I have seen this weakness used in t!, 
field of American politics. Whenever | 
have had a chance to manage a campalj| 
I have tried to get as many persons as | oe f 
ble to sign something. Once a man indors) 
an opinion with his signature, he nev) 
forgets the registry. He can be depend 
upon usually to open the doors of his mit 
to anything which proves he was right 
giving his indorsement, and he will oft« 
close his mind to anything which tends | 
prove he was wrong. He is a fixture! 
has been inoculated by the wish to believ| 
The only astounding feature of this is thi 
the man with the disease does not know ] 
has it. i 

There is another cause for the wish | 
believe. It lies in the very apparent 
that men and women like to believe th’ 
other men and women are as bad as or Wor 
than they are themselves. It may not | 
pleasant to admit this characteristic. 
may not be agreeable to confess that \ 
take limitless distortions and sensation 
matter into our minds because of the wi 
to believe that others less good or le 
smart have been caught and exposed — 
wicked or foolish. ih 

One of the largest owners of newspap 
in the United States was saying to me t 
other day that in addition to the hopel 
fact that wickedness is more rare and com) 
into crises and therefore is better news |! 
goodness, we have another explanation! 
our liking for the yellow in our journais. 
is the wish to believe that someone els 
slipped. The power of the blackmailer 
rendered increasingly dangerous becau) 
the victim senses that the public has t 
wish to believe, that it will prefer mud | 
whitewash. Preference is perverted by 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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lmger to believe that other feet than the 
jader’s have stumbled. 

This force, operating to make you be- 
lve that which often isn’t so, is the expla- 
»tion why three successive Presidents of 
te United States have been victims of 
\despread libels. Beginning with Roose- 
slt, who, being as temperate as any sane 
rin should be, was whispered as a drunk- 
+1, there followed a nation-wide affliction 
ca story besmirching Wilson. Harding, 
« the end of his presidential campaign, 
tre in dignified silence a slander viler than 
te others. In my political experience I 
{ye been astonished by the class of persons 
yio will indulge their wish to believe like 
trsty drunkards. 

A prominent banker was responsible for 
t2 story that Roosevelt in his later years 
cme to a Harvard reunion and was found 
| the banker in a drunken stupor on a 
¢ich at a certain hour of the day in a 
ebhouse. I took pains to run this story 
dwn and I believe fully that the banker’s 
ash to believe was so strong that he had 
¢rvinced himself that he was giving hon- 
e testimony. The investigation, however, 
sywed that Roosevelt was talking with 
Cvernor Charles Evans Hughes, of New 
irk, at the hour named and that at the 
) cise time it was the banker himself who 

3 stretched out on the club couch. 
ne of the great detectives of this country 
a; been quoted recently as saying that he 
xild get it on any man if set to do the 
ak. He may have had a cynical belief, 
ed on his rather unfortunately selected 
syerience with mankind, that there is a 
sileton in every closet; but if he is right, 
nis right in part because of the public’s 
“dy desire to believe in any alleged ex- 
pure. The mere alleged exposure is more 
p ent than proof of innocence. Of course, 
ifhe exposure is of some charge which is 
pond the scope of our own little weak- 
nses, then there is less wish to believe, 
YViy? Because in that case we do not com- 
pe instinctively our greater shrewdness or 
giater virtue with the awkwardness or 
wikness of another. 

“lost of us, not being potential murder- 
ei regard the exposure of a charge of 
mrder with an impartial attitude and 
saietimes with a hope that the charge is 
n true. But in the case of commoner 
hinan breakdowns we wriggle inwardly 
wh delight that someone else has had 
hyocrisy or pretense torn away and is 
standing as an exhibit of what we might 
hie been had we ourselves not been more 
age or more conscientious. 

“his characteristic is akin to our laughter 
Wn we see a man fall on the icy sidewalk; 
wiare glad in each case that it was not we 
W) slipped. And the contrast of our own 
pcition and that of others being delightful, 
wwant nothing to interfere with our wish 
tayelieve that the contrast is there. This 
fon of wish to believe is the chief reason 
io the existence of the village gossip, for 
th popularity of certain women, titled or 
otarwise, in the capitals of Europe and the 
cis of America who feed our wish to be- 
lice by their slanders; it is the chief 
reion for the leaning of ears toward the 
vce of the insider, even when the insider 
'S pmething of an incorrigible liar. 


Love of Scandal 


here exists today, in one of the capi- 
‘al of Europe, a famous white-haired old 
ac, of a distinguished appearance, whose 
soirue is such a contrast to her respectable 
nii, whose vulgarities in her supposed ex- 
poires of the moral slips of others and 
whse lies even are so daring in contrivance 
an! are so tickling to the wish to believe, 
thi smart society of two continents goes to 
hetable. The food is not poisonous. That 
is ce reason for the presence of guests. The 
eoversation is, and that’s another reason. 
Ning could better illustrate the differ- 
“i in the attitude of men and women 
evveen the things they will take into their 
tqachs and the things they will take into 
he minds. 
he third principal reason for the wish to 
've, which admits so much that is not 
0 ito our minds, is our ardent desire to 
ebve anything which takes off our indi- 
ical shoulders our load of personal re- 
p¢sibility. We may as well face the fact 
he we dearly love to know of any new 
ors which may control our lives and for 
h we are not personally answerable. 
hen psychoanalysis comes along with 
uggestion that we are not to be re- 
azed in the old ignorant way as responsible 
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individuals, mankind gives a whoop of 
joy and sends for all the literature. Every 
idle wife becomes an amateur psychoana- 
lyst; the new discoveries revealing human 
defects, which cannot be attributed to old- 
fashioned blame, are discussed by every 
twittering group. For every truth about 
psychoanalysis there are twenty lies! 

Why is all this glad welcome? It is be- 
cause we have passed a milestone in scien- 
tific discoveries about human ills. Up till 
psychoanalysis came we could only escape 
responsibility for ills of our bodies. This we 
did successfully by shutting our eyes to the 
fact that 90 per cent of our physical ills 
come from our abuse of the human body 
and by exercising our wish to believe that 
if we failed to be cured the whole difficulty 
could be laid at the door of the undeveloped 
knowledge or the inadequacy of doctors. 
Who would believe that now along comes a 
chance to put our crimes, follies, sins and 
stupidities up to the doctors? What could 
we wish to believe more than that? Fasci- 
nating subject! 

And now come also the real discoveries 
about the influence upon bodily and mental 
and temperamental welfare of the glands. 
Sound the brasses! Let us exaggerate the 
whole business, talk about it, receive false 
testimony about it. Why? Because we 
wish to believe in still another escape from 
personal responsibility. When one is cross 
in the family it’s the ductless glands! We 
find another way to escape! 

Furthermore, passing to a different field 
of escape, nearly all the victims of the whole 
complicated diet of the occult, on which we 


‘feed so eagerly, are victims, not so much of 


the fraudulent or hysterical delusions that 
are offered them as they are victims of 
their own wish to believe. A search for 
abnormal forces over which man has no 
control is a great distraction from daily 
conflict with known forces which calls for 
individual responsibility and tests that re- 
sponsibility. We welcome anything which 
allows us to check, in the anteroom of the 
mysterious, the realities, including our per- 
sonal responsibility for correct thought or 
conduct in a normal world. 


The Angels of Mons 


To be frank about it, our wish to believe 
makes us open our mental arms to gather 
in a whole seething mass of untruth. We 
turn from one craze to another with this 
wish to believe. We wish to believe that we 
can pass personal responsibility over to the 
doctor or to repressed childhood, for which 
parents may be blamed; or to repressed 
emotions, chargeable to husbands or wives, 
who “‘fail to understand our natures,” or to 
the effect of glands on temperaments or to 
the psychiatrist or to spells, magics, auto- 
matic writings, materialization of spirits. 

From the exaggerations we give to reports 
of scientific discoveries, down to the nonsen- 
sical hocus-pocus which proves that we have 
not graduated yet from the savage class, we 
go on wishing to believe, hoping to pass re- 
sponsibility. It is not the supply of silly 
crazes which pushes nonsense into our 
minds; it is the demand for something 
which will give us escape from reality or 
take the responsibility off our shoulders 
which pulls nonsense into our minds. It is 
the wish to believe. 

The best sense ever expressed on this sub- 
ject was by an old negro maid, who saw her 
mistress packing up to go to a sanitarium. 

“Wha yo goin’, missy?” 

“T am going to a rest cure. I’ve had a 
breakdown, I’m going away from every- 
thing,’”’ was the reply. 

“Yas’m,’’ said themammy. “But, honey, 
don’t forget, you won’t get away from 
yo’self!” 

When a wave of desire to escape to un- 
realities fills a world, as it did during the 
war and after, remarkable instances of the 
persistence of wish to believe arise. In 
these instances not only will the wish ac- 
cept false evidence but it will stalwartly re- 
ject any quantity of true evidence which 
shows the absurdity of the false. 

During the war a young man in England 
wrote a purely fiction story about a British 
regiment at Mons, which, being left cut off 
by a retreat, was saved by the sudden ap- 
pearance of angels who with drawn swords 
drove back the enemy and made an angelic 
rescue. The author made no pretense that 
the story was true; he offered it and it was 
published as the product out of the whole 
cloth of his own imagination. So far as 1 
can trace it, the story was told to some 
London preacher and the London preacher 
made a sermon about it, treating it as if it 
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and pelting rain 
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and your home is resplendent in its new coat of 


Sun-Proof! How fresh, how clean, how much younger 
it looks. 
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were afact. It traveled along like a prairie 
fire. Some other publication found a petty 
officer who when interviewed was willing to 
admit, with becoming modesty, that he had 
been present when the angel host, disap- 
pointing all the pacifists, had leaped to 
arms. 

Now the author was somewhat proud of 
his inventive powers. To make out that 


| the thing had really happened robbed him 


of the credit for having invented it. Fur- 
thermore, the author of the Angels-of-Mons 
story, having been to Sunday school in his 
youth, had a regard for the truth. He en- 
deavored to spread the truth about the 
story. He wrote letters to the papers about 
it. The truth therefore went galloping off 
after the lie. Catch it? Never! The wish 
to believe was all on the side of the non- 
sense. It was not more than four months 
ago that I met in Italy a lady with an in- 
tense wish to believe any story which would 
bolster up a belief in spiritism. She still be- 
lieves the story of the Angels of Mons. She 
knows all about the denials of the author. 

“But,” she says, ““you must remember 
that the author, whether he knows it or 
not, was only the agent to whom the truth 
was revealed so that it could be spread!” 

Houdini, the handcuff king, whose ac- 
quaintance I made in Boston some years 
ago, had a special performance. He would 
allow himself to be handcuffed, boxed and 
thrown into the harbor. A few moments 
later he would arise, swimming, to the 
surface. 

“It is a better performance than any 
spirit medium ever gave,”’ I said to a man 
who, although he is an educator, attends 
séances and is convinced he has established 
communication with his mother. 

“Certainly it is,’ was the reply, ‘“be- 
cause, although Houdini pretends to use 
natural methods in order to mystify people, 
what he really does is a dematerialization!”’ 

What are we to do about it! 


What Mr. Harding Said 


A member of my family worked out a 


| clever burlesque of so-called automatic writ- 
| ing. She has the rare ability to do two 


things at once and with practice it has de- 
veloped. She can read aloud from a book 
or carry on an animated conversation and 
at the same time with apparent inattention 
to the movement of her pencil write a 
clever ‘‘spirit’”’ message adapted to the sit- 
ter. Sometimes in order to play a joke on 
those who are believers, when several per- 
sons have been present she has written for 
each one privately a message. Each one ad- 
dressed has testified that the message re- 
ceived showed a miraculous insight into 
their affairs or a wonderful suggestion for a 
solution of a problem. Then it is disclosed 
that she has written exactly the same mes- 
sage to each of the dozen or half dozen 
dupes! 

But does this stop the wish to believe? 
Not at all. As a result of these perform- 
ances, disclosed as a mere piece of trickery, 
the rumor spread rapidly that this young 
woman was a marvelous psychic. She had 
to stop doing her parlor trick, which was 
only intended to expose the nonsense of au- 
tomatic writing; she could not otherwise 
avoid a reputation for having powers which 
she disclaims, disproves and burlesques. 
She has learned that there are no limits to 
the wish to believe! 

Those of us who are intelligent enough to 
want to go through life admitting to our 
minds only the dependable truth must keep 
awake to the fact there is just as much 
danger in wishing so much to make new 
discoveries in ideas that we swallow un- 
truth as there is in wishing so much to 
support our opinions of yesterday that we 
gulp down false evidence. 
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Said President Harding to me on one oc- 
casion, “There is a kind of fad for believing 
in anything in which no one has ever be- 
lieved before.” 

Of course that is true. There is a fetish 
for new mental freedom. It may be a good 
thing if it is based on the careful gathering 
of truth; but itis a bad thing, and increases 
the error in the world, if it is based on the 
current idea that beliefs held by mankind 
heretofore are, for that reason alone, more 
probably wrong than right. Those who 
gallop into a foam trying to shake off what 
they call the smothering ideas and conven- 
tions of yesterday are always stumbling 
into two kinds of holes. 


New Ideas Ages Old 


One of those pitfalls is dug for all those 
who ardently wish to believe that there is 
much to be found that is new in human 
ideas. There is not. If a man invents a new 
retriever collar button or a radio set to go 
inside a man’s hat, he sometimes can be 
safe in assuming that he has a new idea. 
New ideas as to the material world are often 
really new. But this is doubtful about be- 
liefs. When youth has an idea of emancipa- 
tion or idle ladies wish to abolish marriage 
or a great neurologist advocates that man- 
kind shall toss off its complexes by express- 
ing rather than suppressing his sinful 
thoughts, usually a wise person can arise 
and show that Roman youth went out to 
the Baths of Caracalla and read poetry 
about the same old emancipation and that 
nothing much resulted except a prepara- 
tion to get a good licking from the Goths or 
various virile and unemancipated peoples. 
And other wise persons will find that in 
Egypt or China idle ladies tried their free- 
dom and that there followed an era where 
they sold themselves back into idleness at a 
basement mark-down. And some other 
wise man will point out that the confes- 
sional had been removing complexes thou- 
sands of years before anyone had ever 
heard of Freud or Jung. Peace societies 
reared and plunged in Asia before America 
was discovered. Japan had a single-tax 
movement before printing was invented. 
Alexander, Czar of Russia, called a dis- 
armament conference. The League of 
Nations idea is older than the use of gun- 
powder. The Iroquois Indians adopted 
woman suffrage in our Northeastern States 
before a white woman had ever come over 
the horizon. Medicine men in African jun- 
gles, before the day of Livingstone and 
Stanley, knew how to do the same tricks of 
fire handling and communicating with the 
spirit world which now surprise an eminent 
English author and an even more aged Eng- 
lish scientist. 

The second hole is the idea that anything 
new must be more true than something 
which is old. Even if the new thought is 
new, there is no particular virtue in it be- 
cause of newness. Very often it is advanced 
with all this parade of newness so that it 
may appear to have advantage in a conflict 
with an old thought. A man or woman who 
wants to tell you that it is better for the 
soul that human beings should sleep in the 
daytime rather than in the nighttime will 
probably write a preface saying that the 
reason people sleep in the nighttime is be- 
cause they have the conventional rut or 
sheep-mind or habit mentality. 

Of course, there is such a thing as the 
sheep mind, but it may not be the sheep 
mind which makes us sleep nights rather 
than days. We may choose the night be- 
cause we conclude that Nature intended it, 
or that days have too much light for sleep, 
or for some perfectly adequate reason. But 
the partisans of the new idea will always 
talk about opposition which comes from 
conventional thinking. 


May B | 
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There is no good in denying that, next 
the wish to believe, the sheep mind is t¢ 
greatest contributor to making manki 
believe what is not so. 4 
I remember talking to one of the mi 
successful advertising men the Unit 
States has ever known. I accused him 
having made a fortune in encourageme 
of the sheep mind. He denied it, but 
added: | 
“T sometimes think that modern life 
really creating a sheep mind in us. Wh 
I was a boy I grew up ona farm. Mena 
women did their own thinking. They h 
to. They weighed things. They sifted { 
false from the true, nonsense from what y 
worthwhile. Now life is speeded up 
there isn’t much time to think. So we 
others do the thinking for us. We read 4 
take everything in. We read newspape 
electric signs, books; we see cartoons, ro 
gravure pictures, the movies. We listen 
speeches on the radio. It is the easy w: 
“There was a time when artisan la} 
produced all our material things. The thi 
produced was made carefully and had in 
viduality. Now we wholesale the prodi 
tion of everything. Your hat, shoes a 
neckties are made by the same type of n 
chines that made mine, and as time goes’ 
the tendency will be to standardize eye 
thing. If anyone can control an industry 
can dictate what mankind may buy, wi 
or use. And now ideas, opinions and thou; 
can be manufactured too. The housey 
does not make up her own fabrics; it’s’ 
much trouble. Then why should she m: 
up her own mind? You do not fail to | 
ready-made gloves. Why should you ay. 
accepting ready-made opinions? Indeed 
is harder for some persons to make gi 
opinions than to make good gloves.” 


The Sheep Squad’s Work 


“Well,” I exclaimed, “if that tendei 
goes on either some man who can cont 
the market will create all opinions or ( 
all opinions will tend to come down to | 
dead level of the mob.” 

“Take your choice,” he said. “Bu 
think it may be better if the day coi) 
that some one good magnate of ideas n' 
control the printed word, the press, _ 
movies, the radio. I should like his ady| 
tising account. I’d write a slogan: ‘Let! 
make your ideas for you; your opini | 
will take care of themselves!’” 

Of course no one really wants to buy | 
ideas, or even to be given his ideas. ] 
perhaps nearly all of us are drifting fas 
in these times toward the sheep mind. 1: 
sheep mind has attended us since prehist« | 
days; it was bad enough when we | 
time to think for ourselves. It conyin 
everyone for a long time that the we! 
was flat; after the late war it jazzed eve | 
one into the idea that a new world 1) 
come, although we now see that, in spite! 
the talking idealists, who had the we’ 
stage, it is the acting idealists who m| 
now go painstakingly to work on—’ 
same old world. a | 

I saw an experiment tried as a result «| 
discussion I started about the sheep mi ; 
The subject of the experiment was a W! 
Street personality of ability, power an) 
let us not forget it—of strong individuali. 
This man had refused vehemently to joi | 
certain organization. We enlisted a shi! 
squad. It was arranged that at least tw’ 
a day he should be seen by certain of 
friends who had been recruited. They ca’ 
into his office, they met him in his ch 
they ran across him at dinner parties. ©’ 
versation about the organization he i 
refused to join was natural, and by agr: 
ment the most that was said to him was, | 
should think you’d be in this moveme; 
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| (Continued from Page 94) 
,going in.” No argument was put forth 
seasons were given—and the great man 
ied! 
ives the strong individual minds have 
jculty in withstanding repetition. No 
knew this instinctively better than 
csevelt. If anyone takes the pains to re- 
« his campaigns they will see, as I al- 
es used to see, that Roosevelt had his 
«t successes in spreading an idea when 
splucked one string—repetition. He 
cld state something. He would parallel 
, statement. He would state it again. Of 
se, he was aided often by being right; 
j those who used to say, “Why does he 
4) away on that?” failed to weigh the 
er of repetition. 
| repetition may break down the de- 
res of a strong, self-thinking mind, then 
sheep mind has no chance at all. 
| anyone wishes evidence of the sheep 
i] he can go back a few years. The 
up galloped off after the strenuous life. 
fa along came Charles Wagner, almost 
gotten now, with The Simple Life, and 
wierd halted and went over into another 
|, We have galloped until our tongues 
7: out after Tagore and Wells and New 
hight and internationalism and the lit- 
aire of discontent—all in succession. In 
i case the reason we covered ourselves 
ii foam could not have been because we 
“ound anything that we could think out 
‘conclusion and knew how to knit into 
daily lives. In each case, if we look 
(ward we see that this new vital thing 
x10t changed life so that any of us can 
ve it. In our excitement over a new 
iior or a new movement, few of us ever 
1 on the discovery or have changed our 
mition in response to any particular 
ung fashion of ideas and opinions. We 
ely ran to a fire; we were exhibiting the 
160 mind. 
Je exhibit it every day, not only in our 
cements but in our dullness. In our 
yioria Over newness we put distortions 
aiuntruths into our sheep mind, but we 
s¢ carefully packed away in our sheep 
iil endless junk accumulated from thou- 
urs of yesterdays. If one ever deliber- 
te’ goes into his own sheep mind, this 
imnage-sale material, as anyone can see, 
‘(vided into four classes: False ideas we 
a\ accumulated ourselves, false ideas 
1g tradition handed down to our genera- 
0, false ideas that have hardened by 
w into fashions or fads, and finally false 
le! which are so old they have become 
isiacts. 


The Discredited Hunch 


‘he easiest task to tackle first is sweep- 
igut the nonsense we have accumulated 
r iceived from tradition or superstition to 
(0 in the sheep mind. A definite job can 
eione. I remember once undertaking, 
hi I had just graduated from a uni- 
erty, such a definite job on my own mind 
1 (6peration with one of the finest minds 
evr knew. This other person and I had 
uk1 in the common sheep-mind idea that 
ie: might be something in hunches. We 
ot, confessed to experiencing certain ap- 
reensions of evil or convictions that 
mthing was about to happen or ex- 
ec.tions of certain beneficial events. 
laid to the other person, ‘‘Of course, if 
nef things are any good, if they come 
or anything except indigestion, they will 
atl the test of being registered before the 
ve;. Therefore let us each promise to 
m(to the other in writing every hunch 
e¢t. At the end of a year let us see what 
unhes are worth.” 

» did this. We registered endless ap- 
relnsions and intuitions, and we wrote 
esie each one what our cool judgment be- 
evl regardless of the intuitions. The 
0liudgment was right in 87 per cent of 
es. The hunches, with a single ex- 
eppn, were in error. Then came forth 
he emarkable fact that almost the only 
either of us could remember before 
gan to check the list was the one 
had been right! We faced the fact 
he one hunch which is right is re- 
2erpered and used to build up faith in 
unies, whereas the hundreds which are 
are completely forgotten. 

Her since then, whenever I begin to 
avhunches I take some exercise or go on 
‘SUpler diet. It was a real shock to me 
urig the war to find that a public official, 
ne/harged with tremendous responsibili- 
lesitated openly to a group of friends that 
'€ Id always acted on hunches and that 
10 de could convince him that he should 
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not now devote his intuitions to the services 
of his country. 

Another waste carried in the sheep mind 
is the accumulation, apparently unlimited, 
of ideas picked up here and there from fads 
or crazes which make a special appeal to 
the ego. Few of us are free from the idea 
that we possess personal differences from 
the majority of mankind which put us into 
a special class. Most of us have the load of 
believing that we require special considera- 
tion, or special environment, or special 
diet—ideas we have picked up without the 
slightest scientific or even roughly experi- 
mental test. We accept these conclusions 
into our sheep mind without ever examin- 
ing their credentials. Of course, a part of 
this is due not only to the sheep mind, 
which takes ideas from others without any 
test, but also to the wish to believe. 


Judgment and Prejudice 


The fact is that mankind, delicate as its 
bodily and mental machinery may be, is 
astonishingly uniform. When millions of 
men, for instance, are assembled in a draft 
for war and submitted to uniform treat- 
ment as to clothing, diet, environment and 
daily routine as to sleep and activity— 
down go hundreds of thousands of beliefs 
in personal idiosyncrasies! The man who 
believes that woolen irritates his skin learns 
that his skin forgets it. The man who is un- 
able to go to sleep without putting his feet 
in hot water learns that his feet and circula- 
tion forget it. The man who believes that 
his stomach requires a diet of nuts finds 
that his stomach forgets it. The old ex- 
pression is that nonsense is knocked out of 
them. Most of that nonsense has been 
taken in originally by a sheep mind, aided 
by the wish to believe that one’s dear, pre- 
cious body and one’s dear, precious person- 
ality are distinguished and peculiar. With 
these notions picked up roughly from some 
fad of a group or cult or movement, we 
burden ourselves with endless inconveni- 
ences and tend to become a nuisance to our 
families and friends. 

I once knew a woman who was made 
deathly ill by eating veal. Her husband, by 
a conspiracy with the cook, served veal 
every few days to her for six months as 
pork or chicken patties or corned-beef 
hash, and she was never so well. When she 
was convinced that she had been through 
this experience she went abroad where veal 
is served everywhere and ate it with gusto. 
One of life’s nuisances thrown overboard! 

A curious and dangerous fetish of the 
sheep mind is the persistent idea that there 
is virtue in gorging at meals. 

“Come, dear,” says the mother to the 
child, using the voice of centuries of error, 
“You must finish what is on your plate. 
You aren’t ill, are you?”’ 

This notion that gorging—perhaps the 
greatest enemy of modern mankind—is an 
assurance of well-being persists in face of 
every fact that science and human experi- 
ence may bring. Degeneration of kidneys 
and intestines, useless loads on the heart, 
and even malnutrition can be traced to it. 
And yet the sheep mind clings to the idea 
that stuffing food is a measure of human 
well-being, and each new generation is edu- 
cated even in childhood by this sheep-mind 
idea. 

We think our tastes are delicate and that 
we can distinguish, and our sheep mind 
fights hard against disproof. Women al- 
most universally will assert that handmade 
lace is infinitely superior in appearance to 
machine-made lace and that they can tell 
genuine pearls from fake, or diamonds, em- 
eralds and rubies from imitations. Anyone 
can test the correctness of this belief by 
experiments in his own family. If the expe- 
rience follows mine it will prove that what- 
ever may be the virtues in owning real 
things, the assertion that women can tell 
real from false breaks down over and over 
again when the test comes. 

Nor are men free from such false convic- 
tions. The best fields for experiments have 
always been wines and tobaccos. In the old 
days a certain agent for a famous brand of 
European champagne lost a large wager 
when he was blindfolded and asked to pick 
out his own wine from others by the taste 
only. To cap the experiment a California 
champagne was brought in and poured out 
into nine of the ten glasses. He picked one 
of the nine containing California wine as 
his own! ' 

The sheep mind depends much more on 
the labels of this world than it is ever will- 
ing to admit. It likes labels. It accepts an 
error when prominent names are subscribed 
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and appear on the stationery and rejects a 
truth when the truth is underwritten by un- 
knowns. So likewise it learns to depend not 
only on the labels of ideas but the labels on 
bottles and other things; but it will not 
give up its pretense of discrimination even 
in fields where that pretense can be dis- 
proved. The women who wish to make a 
counter challenge to males can pick upon 


men who assert ability to tell the cigarette. 


they smoke from others. It is only nec- 
essary to buy other kinds of the same 
length, shape and general quality, blind- 
fold the male and let him try to pick out his 
smoke. 

Again, the sheep mind of the male makes 
him go through the world believing that a 
light wrapper on a cigar makes a mild 
cigar, whereas it is the filler which measures 
the strength. A cigar manufacturer tells 
me that back in the 70’s and 80’s the 
sheep mind of the male in America .meas- 
ured the virtues of cigars by the presence 
or absence of a dark red-brown juicy wrap- 
per. That was easy for the cigar men, be- 
cause wrappers could be stained a desirable 
color. When the flapdoodle came in about 
the pretty, light-yellow greenish-brown 
mild wrapper the cigar manufacturers were 
hard pressed, because any bleaching process 


weakens a wrapper’s durability. An at- | 
tempt was made to show that the filler and | 


not the wrapper measures strength and 


goodness. No use! The sheep mind was off | 


on a stampede. It had formed, as it does 
every day, a fashion or fad or craze or 
hobby out of untruth. It still wastes tons 
of ink and tons of paper and infinite energy 
a year writing “‘Very truly yours” at the 
bottom of letters. It still chatters on about 
progress and civilization in terms of better 
things instead of asking itself whether we 
are producing better men. It is the old 
sheep mind. 


Junk:Shop Minds 


It is so old, indeed, that it has ingrained 
into us fundamental instincts which we 
carry along uselessly. Once upon a time a 
snake bit a man and the man died. This 
started the idea that all snakes were 
deadly and therefore loathsome. The 
sheep mind drew back and telegraphed a 
shudder to the body whenever any snake 
was seen. We still carry that instinctive 
shudder, though we may know that the par- 
ticular snake is harmless, and though we 
may have to admit upon reflection that 
the particular snake is not only harmless 
but beautiful in coloring and of almost un- 
paralleled grace in movement. 

No doubt this instinct, no doubt some 
fads and fashions and superstitions are 
harmless enough. It is not important that 
a man’s sheep mind may keep him from 
walking under a ladder or breaking a mir- 
ror. It is not often necessary to walk under 
a ladder, and it is so desirable that mirrors 
shall remain unbroken that one can almost 
trace the threat of seven years’ bad luck to 
some clever woman who wanted awkward 
hands to keep away from her looking-glass. 
But unfortunately, unless you and I keep 
watch of unprovable stuff and nonsense, it 
will assume lies as facts and slip wholesale 
opinions into our lives which we cannot de- 
fend because we never opened the package 
in which they were delivered, to examine 
them. We can leave the nonsense there 
just as it was addressed’ to our sheep mind 
by yesterday opinion or by majority belief 
and go to our graves with the burden of it. 
Or we can chuck it out. 

To keep taking in beliefs, however, and 
then chucking them out is a waste. We 
hear of the waste of hiring employes who 
are misfits, so that soon they must be re- 
placed. We hear of these wastes as the 
wastes of labor turnover. We would de- 
plore the constant purchasing of goods 
which, having little utility, must soon go to 
the ash barrel. And yet there isa scandalous 
waste in the turnover of beliefs and a cer- 
tain amount of damaging humiliation in a 
mind which cannot pack itself progressively 
and flexibly, but requires constant unload- 
ing and repacking. 

Anyone can learn to take account of one’s 
own stock and to junk the worthless dead 
weight and the irritating nonsense. 

And looking at tomorrow, why not ask 
every time a belief rings whether it is your 
wish to believe or your sheep mind or your 
own good thinking that is running to an- 
swer the door? 


It is easy to spot the wish to believe and | 


ne sheep mind in your neighbor or your 
wife. 
What about yours? 
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HUMIDRUM HOUSE? 


(Continued from Page 31) 


Effy Colquitt nodded. Then silently she 
passed the paper to Blandon. 

He read it at a glance: 
bLaNdoN 

we kNoW hoW to MaNage sNeaks like you 
youd beTTer GIT if you kKNoW whats good for 
yoUr Health 

tHe fouR. 


Blandon’s face was wrinkled venomously 
as he looked up from it. 

“Tsay!” he cried harshly. “‘What’s this 
anyway? A threat?” 

She looked back at him steadily. 

““T warned you,”’ she replied. 

The butler, his face imperturbable, at 
that moment opened the door to the dining 
room. 

“Dinner is served, madam,” he an- 
nounced. 

v 

INNER? It was the last thing Blandon 

had in mind. That smudged paper in 
his hand was, as he’d said, palpably a threat; 
and to one of his headstrong swift impulses, 
as such it could have but one effect. The 
threat stung like a challenge, a bugle call; 
and, his eyes pin points, he shot a swift 
glance at the shattered window, then at a 
door at the back. 

Whoever had flung that missile through 
the glass must still be outside behind the 
house; and crumpling the paper in his hand 
he flung it from him. 

“Quick! Follow me!” he shouted to the 
startled manservant. 

A jump took him across the hearth rug. 
Shouting again to rouse the butler from his 
trance, he darted at the door. Swiftly as 


‘he’d moved, however, Colquitt’s wife had 


been as swift to divine his purpose. 

“No, no!” she cried. 

Lithely slipping in ahead of him, she 
grasped the door knob and swung about, 
her slender figure backed against the panels. 

“You can’t go out there!” she said. 

“Why can’t I?” he demanded roughly. 

She raised her hand, her figure tense, her 
face impressive. 

“Listen!” 

A hush fell. It hung for a startled mo- 
ment, the wind lulling and the house and 
its surroundings so silent that the thick 
ticking of a clock on the stair beat in the 
stillness like hammer strokes. Then from 
the outside came another sound. Thin and 
resonant it pierced through the night with 
a low penetrating clearness, a man’s whis- 
tle—three notes, each drawn out and 
guardedly low. A signal! 

There could be no mistaking it. In- 
stantly, as if from a distance, it was an- 
swered—the same three notes. ‘You hear 
that?” whispered Colquitt’s wife. 

Yes, he heard it. Fear, however, or any 
thought of the consequences had little part 
in Blandon’s reflections; and stung again 
to action he snatched at the door knob she 
guarded with a slender hand. 

“Let me by!” he ordered roughly; but 
she still resolutely blocked the way. He 
could hear her gasp harshly as he strove to 
slip past. 

“No, no!” she cried again. Her voice 
broke in a little whimper, a note of fear. 
“You don’t know those men! They are 
armed, I tell you!” 

Blandon raged at the delay. 

He raged, too, at her obstinacy. That 
was the woman of it, of course. As he 
knew, though, whatever had happened in 
that house and was still happening, there 
was a clew to it outside; and it was little to 
wonder that he raged. What of it, too, if 
in her fright Colquitt’s wife feared for him? 
He was a man, wasn’t he? It was not the 
first time, either, was it, that he had faced 
peril, perhaps even death? 

“Out of the way, d’you hear!” he or- 
dered, this time more roughly than before; 
and regardless of her struggles he wrenched 
away her hand, seized the door knob. 

A thundering clap of wind at that instant 
struck the house. The trees outside roared 
with it, their naked branches clanging; and 
in the house itself the floor quivered and 
the window glass drummed and rattled in 
the sashes. Then, with a final booming 
howl in the chimneys, the gust passed, 
sighing away into the distance; and as it 
went Effy Colquitt’s resistance seemed all 
at once to wane with it. 

She swayed limply, and put out a hand 
to the doorframe for support. 

“Very well—if you must,” she breathed 
faintly, and with a glance at him, then a 
shrug, she stood aside. 


i ed 
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Blandon charged through the do 
A narrow passage, an entry apparent 
before him. At one end of it a 
dently for the servants, led to 
above; and beyond this was an 
It took only an instant to reach 
door was locked—doubly bol 
Besides the lock there was a ¢ 
ing, a heavy bolt as well; the h 
seemed, had taken means to p 
Spurred on, however, by a fier 
he made short work of the faste: 
next instant as he flung open 
a dash of sleet was flung in hi 
the night outside. i 

At the moment, even had he 
reflect, Blandon could have 
idea of what his daring was 
Unarmed, unaided, too, what ch 
he have in a struggle with t 
However, he did not pause to th 
A savage eager excitement thr 
the same thrill that in times 
felt as the trench watches ti 
hour and he and the squad h 
the top together; and, crouch 
ready, he looked out swiftly. 
confronted him—a blank cave: 
Coming, as he had, out of t 
lighted house, he was _ blind 
change; but as he bent forwa1 
to penetrate the inky night, a tho 
foolhardiness struck him swiftly. 
Colquitt’s wife had said, these 
armed, his figure outlined against 
doorway would be a fair mark f 
and shrinking alertly aside he reache 
and pulled the door shut. | 

A moment afterward, as his eyes gi) 
accustomed to the dark, he was enable: 
make out his surroundings. A narrow p 
led from the house to the garage and sta] 
at the back; and between these and 
house itself was a square of open groun) 
lawn, apparently, set here and there y 
shrubbery. Once he could see the way 
darted forward, his figure crouched 
the alert and ready. Out here som 
one of those marauders must ha 
when he had flung that stone | 
message wrapped about it; ani 
reached the spot he gave a mu 
There were the fellow’s tracks. 
from the broken window overhea 
them. 

As the marks showed, the ma 
in from the roadway beyond 
within reach of the window 
stood there for an instant, l 
poise himself while he took aim. ' 
stant, however, he had done so, thi 
showed he slipped off in the other | 

Like a hound on the se 
picked up the trail. Outlined ‘i 
the footprints stood out clearly. 
the shrubbery for a few yard 
turned again and struck towar 
of buildings at the back. Out 1 
ever, they swung back sharpl 
selves; but just at the edge of 
the trail stopped short. The wi 
swept clear a wide square of 
flagged stable yard; and cursiny 
breath he doubled back at a lope 
up the tracks afresh. Once 
them. Once more they en 
stables, close to the garage alon 

Hatless, the gusts cutting t 
clothes like knives, he darted ba 
the open, heedless of either the 1 


the lawn surrounding it, he g 
stifled cry. second line 
marked the snow—the tracks 
man! / 

There was no mistaking the 
were slenderer and less inden 
other footmarks. There was 
too, something significant of 
wariness. They came in from 
side the highway, and zigzagg 
clump of shrubbery to anoth 
fellow, it had been plain, 
boldly across the open; the 
ever, had clung close to cover, | 
cautious. Here in one spot he 
turning to watch behind him; 
another point he had crouched 
ting like a hare. In the snow 
print of his hand. But from t 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
tracks went straight to a corner of the 
house. : 

As he darted on the trail Blandon cried 
out beneath his breath again. Like the 
others, as the tracks reached the house they 
came abruptly to an end. It was as if the 
man, too, who had made them had van- 
ished into the air. They came to a stop, at 
any rate, directly beneath a blank wall of 
the house that loomed up darkly above 
them. 

Once more Blandon cast a circle around 
the spot. Once more, too, it ended in a 
check; and again he was charging around 
the house, crouched low and running as he 
scanned the snowy ground, when a sudden 
dazzling beam of light shot out from be- 
hind a corner of the building. Instantly, 
every nerve alert, Blandon shrank back 
under the cover of a bush. 

It was only for an instant though. A mo- 
ment after, a flashlight in his hand, the 
elderly manservant heaved into view. Over 
his arm was slung a heavy coat; and peer- 
ing into the darkness he gave a guarded 
eall. 

“Mr. Blandon! I say, Mr. Blandon, sir!” 

Blandon reached out and gripped him by 
the shoulder. At the touch the man leaped, 
squealing in fright. “‘Put out that light, 
you fool!’”’ growled Blandon. ‘“ D’you want 
to get a bullet in your ribs?” 

He snatched the light from the man’s 
hand and extinguished it. The butler gazed 
about him wildly. 

“What is it, sir? What happened?’ he 
babbled in his alarm. ‘Did you find any- 
thing, sir?’”’ 

Blandon growled a surly ““No”’; and 
after another searching glance about him 
he stalked back toward the door at the 
rear of the house. ‘‘Where’s your mis- 
tress?’’ he demanded sullenly. 

She was upstairs, it appeared. She and 
Miss Granger had gone for a moment to 
their rooms; they would be down presently. 
The butler unfolded the heavy coat he car- 
ried; with it, too, he had a stout cloth cap. 
“Begging pardon, sir,’ he mumbled; ‘“‘if 
you mean to stay out here, Mrs. Colquitt 
says you’re to put this on.”” He held up the 
coat. ‘It’s dangerous for your health, sir, 
out here with nothing on.” 

Blandon gave a shrug, then a laugh. He 
was, in fact, already chilled to the bone; 
his teeth, too, were chattering; yet in spite 
of that he saw the comic side of it. Here 
for minutes now he had faced bodily harm, 
death perhaps, from a bullet or a knife 
thrust; and on the heels of it a coat was 
offered him to shield him from the wind. It 
was to laugh! Trudging back to the door- 
way he stepped inside, and for a moment 
stood there. 

The butler had closed the door. A growl 
came from Blandon as the man turned 
from it. ‘“‘Lock that door,” he directed 
sharply. “Bolt it too.’’ Startled, the man 
did as he directed. ‘‘Look here now, my 
friend,’ Blandon said slowly, “‘what’s all 
this business anyway? Do you know any- 
thing about it?”’ 

**T, sir?’’ The man’s look as well as his 
tone was startled. ‘‘I?”’ 

Blandon nodded grimly. ‘‘ Who are these 
men? What are they up to? Just what are 
they trying to put over?’”’ He shot the 
questions at the butler, his voice sharp. 

The butler’s look grew bewildered. His 
eyes fell, uneasy and faltering. 

“T couldn’t say, sir; I don’t know, as a 
fact.”’ His uneasiness more apparent, he 
added, “Didn’t my mistress tell you, sir?’ 

She had and she hadn’t. What she’d re- 
lated had virtually touched only the high 
spots; and, as he’d shown, he had been 
inclined at first to scoff at the tale, to make 
light of her trepidation. Now, however, he 
had grasped its deadly seriousness. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Colquitt knows all, sir, the butler was fal- 
tering, when Blandon cut him short. 

“‘ Are you armed?” he asked the man. 

“T, sir?’”? Again the elderly servant 
looked startled. 

Blandon made a gesture of irritation. 
“Have you a pistol, a gun of any sort?” If 
again he encountered those men he had 
made up his mind now that he’d not face 
them unarmed. The butler, however, his 
look almost aghast, shook his head sol- 
emnly. ‘Why should I have a gun, sir?”’ 

“‘T wasn’t asking that,’’ Blandon snapped 
irritably; “‘I want to know if I can get one. 
Is there a gun here in the house?”’ 

The look of alarm grew in the man’s face. 

“No, sir; I think not, sir. There are no 
weapons at all.” 

“None?” 

**No, sir.”’ 
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“Took here,” Blandon said sharply; 
““where’s that chauffeur, the man who 
brought me here? I want him.” 

The butler peered at him, his face again 
startled. 

“The chauffeur? Him? You—you don’t 


think, sir Why, why ” He broke 
off abruptly, his mouth agape. 
Blandon saw him tremble. With a low 


growl he gripped the man by the arm. 
“Here, you!”’ he snapped. ‘Pull yourself 
together!” 

Savagely he began to grasp the situation. 
He was unarmed, virtually unaided, too, 
he saw; for if the threat overhanging the 
household should befall it, he realized he 
must face it alone, single-handed. The 
quivering, palsied servitor would be no help 
to him; neither was he inclined to rely 
much on that other fellow, the chauffeur. 
The chauffeur, however, at any rate, had a 
gun, a gat; and Blandon meant to get it. 
With that in his own possession—ready on 
his hip, not in the hands of that hulking 
booby—he felt he could face the peril with 
no great qualms. 

He was hardly prepared, however, for 
what he heard the butler stutter. 

“What?” cried Blandon. 

“The man’s gone, sir.. He’s not about 
the place.’’ 

“Gone?” 

“Yes, sir; he doesn’t belong here, sir. He 
was merely hired for the trip to Naumkeag.”’ 

“Youmean you don’t know him? What?’’ 

“T never saw him before, sir; he was 
hired at the village garage.” 

“Ah!” cried Blandon sharply. He cried 
again, “Ah!” 

A gleam of light, a glare rather, leaped 
like a missile through his mind. He had 
learned something now. The butler, his 
eyes more than ever bewildered—startled, 
as a fact—peered at him in affright, but 
heedless of the man, and his breath caught, 
his nostrils quivering, he stood for an in- 
stant tense in thought. The next instant 
he had brushed the butler out of his way, 
and with swift hands he was throwing back 
the catches of the door. 

A moment afterward, out behind the 
house, Blandon was crouched down over 
the square of snow lit by the glow from the 
shattered stained-glass window. The snow 
still revealed sharply the footmarks of the 
man who had stood there when he flung 
that missile. 

“Ah!” he cried again. 

It was as he’d surmised; the imprints 
sharply indented in the snow showed him 
what he had looked to find; and rising, his 
eyes aglitter and the blood humming in 
his veins, he swept a glance about him, his 
breath held as he scanned the black void of 
night that walled him in. 

He did not stand there long, however. 
Nothing, he realized, was to be gained by 
exposing himself like that to a knife thrust 
or a bullet; but as he darted back to the 
house, crouching low as he sped along, it 
would have been difficult to recognize in 
him the same moping, disgruntled figure 
that had sat that afternoon crouched down 
on a seat in the railroad train, staring 
morosely through the window glass. Alive, 
alert, he was a picture now of vivid anima- 
tion; and ignoring the butler, who still 
awaited him in the entryway, with his own 
hands he closed the door and made it fast, 
the butler meanwhile watching him with 
wondering eyes. 

“Dinner is ready, sir,’ the man quavy- 
ered. “Shall I show you to your room?”’ 

“Dinner be hanged!” said Blandon. 

His look grim he turned from the door. 
It was with good reason, too, that his face 
wore that look of scowling intentness. The 
footprints out there in the snow were not 
the first of the sort he’d seen that night. 
The mark was unmistakable. Among a 
thousand other tracks it would have been 
known to him and recognized beyond any 
shadow of a doubt—the slot made by the 
hobnails and semicircular iron heelplate of 
a trench shoe. And that, too, was but a 
part of it! That chauffeur, the man who 
had driven him from the railroad, had worn 
shoes like that. . 

As Blandon told himself, he knew now, 
at any rate, at least one of that gang, 
The Four. 

VI 
ALF past seven. The clock on the 
stair was just chiming the hour as 
Blandon thrust open the door to the long 
hall, the living room, and stepped inside. 
Nanny Granger had for the moment dis- 
appeared; but before the fire stood Col- 
quitt’s wife, alone. Her figure tense, she 
was staring fixedly into the glowing hearth. 
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What she read there among the embers was 
a question; but as the door opened she 
started sharply. 

“Well?”’ she cried. 

““Where’s Nanny?” he asked. 

Her eyes fastened. on his, she made a 
slight movement of her head toward the 
floor above. 

“What happened?” she breathed. 

Blandon closed the door behind him. 

“T want to talk with you,” he said. 

His head rang with the questions flocking 
through his mind. Along with them, he was 
staggered, too, by the discovery he just had 
made. Admitting, however, that he’d 
identified one of those men, the fellows who 
had signed themselves The Four, the fact 
served only to bewilder him still more. 
What was it that he and the others in the 
household faced? That was the question. 
It was a question, too, that must be an- 
swered. 

There was, first, Colquitt’s disappear- 
ance. Colquitt, he knew now, had met with 
foul play—no mistake of that. Whether he 
was dead or not was, of course, another 
matter; though at the moment he dared 
not dwell on the thought, dreading lest she 
read the suspicion in his mind. If she did, 
however, it could not be helped; he still 
must question her. Among other things 
was that message, the threat these mon 
made against him. And why had he been 
singled out? 

She might throw light on that. If not, it 
was credible she could throw light on those 
other details; the vague shadowy refer- 
ences she herself had made to other hap- 
penings. She’d said that at midnight the 
night before, Colquitt’s offices had been 
broken into; and along with that, there 
was the mysterious business of the schooner 
down at the Boston wharves. Then, too, he 
remembered the concern she and Nanny 
Granger had shown over the appearance of 
that sleazy, lantern-jawed person he him- 
self had seen that night in Pegram’s com- 
pany. Why? It was all confused—a web, a 
tangle that racked his mind to solve. Of 
only one thing was he certain—the threat 
of peril that overhung them. Blandon 
would have been tempted, in fact, to doubt 
that, too, if he’d not had the evidence of his 
own senses. 

What had Norry Colquitt done to get 
them into this? What was it, too, he had 
got them into? 

Effy Colquitt gave a gesture of wearied 
helplessness. 

“T don’t know, Mr. Blandon.”’ 

“You don’t know!” 

He cried it at her in astonishment; and 
Colquitt’s wife shrugged her shoulders re- 
signedly. 

“All I can tell you is what has happened. 
It has been enough, God knows, Mr. 
Blandon.” 


The tale she had to tell was brief. Like 
the other she had related it was graphic 
enough, however—not to call it startling. 
Blandon listened intently. The happen- 
ings, it seemed, had begun about the time 
the first whisper of trouble was heard 
about Colquitt’s affairs. True, before this 
there had been rumors, talk due to his pro- 
longed absences. His business was falling 
away; there were reports of unrest among 
his employes. Some unseen influence, it ap- 
peared, was at work among them. How- 
ever, all this was apart, seemingly, from 
that other matter—the coming of these 
strange men. 

One night just at dusk she was looking 
from a window of her room upstairs when 
she spied a figure trudging up the drive. 
The man came swiftly, darting along as if 
in haste. The instant, too, she laid her eyes 
on him she felt, as she said, an instinctive 
thrill of dread. There was about the fel- 
low and the way he hopped rather than 
walked along something provocatively sin- 
ister and repellent. Then, as he drew 
closer, she saw the reason for the man’s 
skipping gait, a gait like nothing else so 
much as that of some huge repulsive bird. 
He was lame, one leg shorter than the 
other; and as he neared the house and 


looked up at it, with a clear view of his face, ~ 


she had shrunk back behind the window 
hangings. His features, swart, tanned 
darkly by wind and weather, were made 
still more ominous by a black patch cover- 
ing one of his eyes. A moment later the 
doorbell buzzed violently as if rung by a 
determined hand; and on the heels of it 
she heard the door open and her husband’s 
voice cry out. ‘‘Captain!’’ he ejaculated. 

That was all she heard however. Col- 
quitt had hastily drawn the man into his 
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library and shut the door behind him; an 
as Effy Colquitt came to this part of the 
narrative her eyes closed; she drew her 
breath in sharply. ¢ 

“Think what you like, Mr. Blandon,” 
she murmured; “this, I know, is New 
England, Massachusetts; not some jungle 
or other wild at the other end of the world. 
Things like this, as you’ve said, don’t happen 
here—cannot happen. Just the same,” she 
added, ‘‘they have happened; believe it or 
not, as you like!”’ : 

Blandon was listening raptly. 

“Go on,” he said. i 

Colquitt that night had not spoken of his 
visitor. Through the dinner he had sat 
silently engrossed and dark, staring at his 
plate and making a mere pretense of touch- 
ing the food set before him. Afterward he 
had shut himself in his library; and the 
day following he had left the house, not 
returning until dark. That night at the 
table the same scene was reénacted; when 
dinner ended again he had shut himsel 
in his room. Soit went. Then, days late 
there was another happening—one eyen 
more ominous than the first. This, 
seemed, was now just two nights ago; 
as she spoke of it Effy Colquitt again caugh 
at her breath. Again her eyes closed, their 
lids fluttered momentarily. Blandon saw 
her figure sway. 

“‘Steady!’’ he cautioned. . 

He put out a hand to catch her, but it 
was only for an instant that she let her 
feeling show itself. 

“T’m all right,’’ she murmured. 

What had happened, though, the night 
she mentioned was that a second ill-omened 
bird, a visitor, had dropped down on them; 
and as Blandon heard this he looked up 
alertly. 

“The one outside tonight? The fellow 
Nanny Granger saw?” 

““Yes,’’ Effy Colquitt answered; “him.” 

She herself had encountered the man. 
She was coming down the stair at dusk 
and, glancing at the door, she had seen a face 
pressed against the glass and peering in. 
She was alone, but going to the door she 
had flung it open, resolutely confronting 
the man upon the steps. She confessed, | 
however, as she saw him she had shrunk 
back involuntarily. | 

A yellow face, its lips parted till the teeth 
shone, grinned up at her. The man’s figure | 
was slight, almost dwarfed, in fact; yet the | 
look of that stunted figure she had not for- | 
gotten, never would. His eyes deep-set and | 
dark were fixed on her with piercing inten- | 
sity; while across his grinning countenance, | 
stretched from a corner of his mouth to the 
edge of his black oily hair, was a thin | 
straggling line, the jagged cicatrix of a 
wound. 

“What doyou want?’’she had demanded. | 

He had not spoken. In mute reply he, 
had thrust at her a flat paper packet he held _ 
in one birdlike claw. Then as she took it. 
from him he had turned and scuttled down’ 
the steps. =| 

Blandon stirred sharply. In his mind’s | 
eye he saw that picture vividly—the dusk, 

d 
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the dwarfed figure with its yellow gleaming 
face, the packet he had thrust into the| 
hands of the shrinking woman. .@ 

“‘Well?’’ he murmured. a | 

For a long moment she had stood at the 
door, peering after the man. Closing the 
door then, she had examined the packet in| 
her hand. It was small, square and thin 
flat. A cord of some strange foreign fiber) 
was bound about the paper covering; and 
the paper itself was of some foreign make. 
A scent strangely foreign clung to the 
wrapping too. 

“Foreign?”’ asked Blandon. | 

She nodded quietly. | 

“All, yes, Mr. Blandon—the cord, the 
paper, the writing on it.” 

He waved her silently to go on. 

She had not opened the packet. It was 
addressed to Colquitt, his name scraw 
on it in an uncouth sprawling hand; and 
she had put it on his desk, saying nothing, 
When he went into his room that night anc 
found it, she again had heard him ery out 
“The next night,” said Effy Colquitt 
“Norry disappeared.”’ 

Blandon was hanging on her words. lt 
spite of himself he drew his breath 1 
sharply, the gasp audible. ; Ss 

“What is it?’’ Colquitt’s wife exclaimed 

But he hardly heeded it. He must knov 
more about that packet. 3 

“Describe it again,” he directed. _ 

Once more she did so. Each of the d 
tails—the writing, the paper, the cor 
about it—he drank in with close absorption 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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What about that scent you spoke of,” 
» said hurriedly. ‘‘ Describe that too.” 

“The scent?” 

“Yes; you said it was foreign too.” 
“Tt was, but ——” 

“What was it like? Was it acrid, pene- 
yating?”’ ; 
“Tt was, now that you speak of it. But 


” 
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“Like a perfume? What?” 

| “No. Not just that.’”’ A little uncer- 
jinly, her manner vague, she was about to 
geak again when he cut her short. 

“Wait, Mrs. Colquitt.” 

He thought for a second, his own eyes 
eer. 

_ “Was it a thick sickening scent? Did it 
{ve you any feeling of faintness?’’ 
“What?” i 

““Wasit the scent of any drug you knew?” 
She answered blankly, “‘I—I don’t know. 
\hy ? ” 

‘Describe that man,’”’ Blandon directed 
}rriedly. “You say his skin was yellow; 
tat his hair was oily, black? Was it coiled 
ion his head?” 

“I—I can’t say,’’ she replied, perplexed; 
“e had on a hat—a cap, rather.”’ 

“Then tell me,” ordered Blandon; “did 
} wear earrings? If not, were his ears 
yirced for them?” 

“Earrings?” . 

Her voice rose, though he disregarded 
tit. 

“Yes; thin loops of wire, gold.’ 

“Why—why ” she faltered. 

|‘Answer me, please!’ 

‘I don’t know; I didn’t see. Why do 
ya ask?” she replied. 

He did not tell her yet. 

He was thinking swiftly, his brows 
kitted in a frown. He was on the track of 
snething now, he knew that; but if his 
g2ss, the surmise he had lit on, was cor- 
rt, it was something to bewilder him far 
nre than all the rest of what he’d turned 
u in that house tonight. The fact is, he 
k2w now the nationality of that man. Not 
oy that, he had a guess, too, at his voca- 
tin. The scent, that odor she’d mentioned, 
vs what had put him wise. He knew that 
sint, no mistake of that. Across the world 
0a certain coast he knew there was not a 
hi—that or a padang, either—that did 
n; reek of the powerful poisonous odor he 
hlin mind. The cord, too, that bound the 
p:ket brought by that man was another 
eidence of what he had guessed. The cord 
wssisal; he knew sisal too well to err; and 
fim her description he’d recognized it at 
One. 

\s for the scent, that odor! Blandon’s 
vce, when he spoke, was grave. 

“The scent you smelled, Mrs. Colquitt, 
ws bhang. It’s one of the most powerful 
digs known. Another name for it is hash- 
ig” 

‘Hashish?’’ Hesawherstart. “Bhang?”’ 

He nodded quietly. She must be told the 
trth of course—the truth she had yet to 
eaprehend; but, as he realized, he must 
nt break it to her too roughly. Even he, 
hwever, was staggered at what he had 
diined; for how in all that was holy had 
Neris Colquitt got himself embroiled in 
ar’ maze like this? He dared hardly to 
los at her. She was, after all, the wife 
ofYorris Colquitt; and Colquitt had gone, 
disppeared. And how he had disappeared, 
Bindon now could hazard a guess. 

‘Tell me,’’ he said laboriously, “what 
he Norry ever to do with the East Indies? 
Wh the Malay coast?” 

The Indies?’’ Her eyes widened. ‘‘The 
Mlay coast?” 

_ |Was Norry ever there?” 

_ |I don’t know. Why do you ask? No, 
14 sure he never was.”’ She took a step 
tojard him, her hand at her breast. “‘ What 
isjrong? Tell me, Mr. Blandon!”’ 

_ aid Blandon slowly: “What was in that 
paxet, Mrs. Colquitt? Do you know?” 
.er lips parted slowly. He could see her 
cath at her breath. ‘‘Why do you ask?” 
sh'murmured. 

You must tell me,’’ he directed. 

\There was a—a picture in it,’’ she fal- 


teid. 

What sort of a picture, please?”’ 

A photograph, a faded print. It was of 
@ sip,” she answered. 

A ship, eh?” His eyes lit. “What sort 
of | ship?” 

ait,” said Effy Colquitt. 
ere was a door at one side of the room, 

an|she glided toward it swiftly. Opening 
th¢loor she disappeared within. Followed 
th(sound of a drawer opened hurriedly; 
aft it, a rustling of papers as if she delved 
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among them. Then as swiftly she re- 
appeared, a square of cardboard in her hand. 

Silently she handed it to him. Blandon 
took it; and as his eye fell upon the photo- 
graph he could not stifle the exclamation 
that leaped swiftly to his lips. The fact is, 
had he needed any corroboration of what 
he’d already guessed, there was the proof 
before him! 

The craft was a low-lying, yachtlike 
craft, a three-master. She rode at anchor, 
her sails furled; and he recalled alertly the 
fleets of craft like that he himself had seen— 
traders drifting from one tropic port to 
another on the coasts he knew so well. Be- 
low the picture, scrawled on the cardboard’s 
edge, was penned “Schr. Ouananiche.” It 
was the same name she had mentioned 
to him tonight, but it was not this that 
held him. Beyond the craft and seen 
above a line of crumbling surf was the dark 
background of a wooded shore. The surf 
he could almost hear, crooning softly as it 
broke; he could almost hear, too, the trade 
wind soughing through those trees. He 
could swear he knew that coast. 

“Sunda Straits. Gad!” 

“Sunda?” she echoed. 

He hardly heard her. His brow dark, he 
asked sharply, “What else, Mrs. Colquitt, 
was in that packet?” 

“Besides that print? Why?” 

“T want to know,” he growled. 

No need to tell her yet, but in his mind 
had risen the memory of something he him- 
self had once run afoul of on that coast. It 
was in the jungle back off the beach, the 
place a village which he and his two pals, 


‘Semple and Lonergan, had reached one 


night at dusk. There, in a hut they’d tum- 
bled into, they had found a dead man lying 
before a still-blazing fire, the hut deserted 
by all but that sprawled silent form. As 
Semple saw it he had given a ery, then 
backed out swiftly. Dead men, too, after 
what he had seen at Mons, Plug Street and 
Kemmel Hill, were no novelty to Semple. 
“See that?” he’d said, pointing to the 
hearth. Blandon had looked; and on a flat 
stone before the fire he had made an array 
of small curious objects laid out in a row. 
“Mumbo jumbo—fetish,’’ Semple had said. 
“They sent the dead man a warning, then 
got him. Come on, let’s get out of here!” 

But now —— If now it were anything 
like that! He put a question to Colquitt’s 
wife; and as he uttered it she cried out in- 
voluntarily. ‘‘The skin of a snake?” 

That was it. The snakeskin, and with it, 
three dried marigolds and a wisp of human 
hair was what he’d seen laid out on the 
hearth in that dead man’s hut. Effy Col- 
quitt stared, her face strange. 

“Mr. Blandon, do not keep me in sus- 
pense. I’ve got to know what you mean!” 
she cried. 

His voice quiet, he spoke. 

“You must not be frightened, Mrs. Col- 
quitt. We have a rough customer on our 
hands, though, I’m afraid.” 

Then he told her what‘he had divined. 

“One of the gang is a lascar, a Malay!”’ 


“A lasear?’’ 

“Yes. That packet he brought was a 
warning; a death warrant, to put it 
bluntly!” 


Ere he could say more, however, there 
was a sudden stir overhead. At the top of 
the stairs Nanny Granger darted into view. 

““Stop!”’ she cried to Blandon. 


vil 


H® face set, Nanny Granger came 
swiftly down the stairs. She had her 
eyes on Blandon; and he started as he saw 
the look she gave him. It was as if she 
blazed inwardly with anger, with resent- 
ment—rancor, what’s more, that seemed 
aimed at him. 

“You blackguard!”’ she said beneath her 
breath. : 

es started as if he had been struck. 

“Yes, you!”’ she flashed. “I was up 
there in the hall and I heard you. It’s too 
late now to repair matters; but what you 
just told Effy you knew was the one thing 
we’ve been trying to keep from her!”’ 

Astounded as he was, Blandon was still 
conscious that Colquitt’s wife shared his 
amazement. 

“Nanny!” she ejaculated. 

The girl turned to her doggedly. ‘You 
let me handle this. You’ll see soon enough 
what I mean!” Turning back to Blandon, 
she faced him with hardened eyes and a lip 
curled in scorn. ‘‘Perhaps you’ll tell us, 
Mr. Blandon, how you knew what this man 
Sera” 


- don, her face like flint. 
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“Yes, you!”’ 

“You mean then he is a Malay?” he 
gaped. : 

“Pshaw! You can’t trifle with me!” she 
laughed harshly. ‘“‘You sent the man 
yourself !”’ 

“For God’s sake, Nanny!’’ he exclaimed. 

In his wonder he was at a loss whether to 
laugh or to give his anger free rein. Col- 
quitt’s wife, too, seemed staggered at what 
the girl had said. 

“Nanny!”’ she cried out again; but the 
girl was apparently too aroused to heed any 
remonstrance. 

“This has gone far enough, Effy,’”’ she 
said sullenly. “I mean to protect you if I 
can. I mean, besides, to protect myself. 
This house is surrounded on every side by 
treachery and deceit; but I intend to put an 
end to it now.”’ She swung round to Blan- 
“Now what’s your 


game?’’ she demanded. 

“My game?”’ he echoed. 

“Yes, yours. You and your two precious 
friends, Semple and that wharf rat, Loner- 
gan! ” 

Blandon stared at her. 

“ Are you out of your head?”’ he inquired. 

She laughed sharply. ‘‘Don’t fool your- 
self; I was never clearer in my mind! I 
don’t know your game or what you’re up 
to, but the instant that telegram came 
from you today I had a suspicion that you 
had some hand in what has been happening 
in this house. Too much had happened for 
me not to be on my guard; and when you 
arrived with that cock-and-bull story of just 
coming here tosee Norry for old times’ sake, 
I knew I was right. After five years’ silence 
you did not come here for nothing!”’ 

Blandon was still watching her. He’d 
managed now to get himself in hand; and 


as she flung her taunts at him it was not |, 


the reckless absurdity of the accusation she 
made that startled him; it was, instead, 
the effect the strain she’d gone through 
seemed to have had on her. 

She gave another harsh metallic laugh. 

“You came here for a purpose. You 
came to see what that hired cutthroat— 
that lascar, as you call him—was doing to 
these people. You wanted to make sure 
that they were terrified. They have been, 
Dll admit; but you can’t frighten me. I 
was frightened when I saw that man out- 
side tonight again; and I was frightened 
when that stone came crashing through the 
window; but when you rushed out into the 
night, making a pretense of going to catch 
him, I realized it was all only a part of the 
trick, your game. You went out there just 
to see your accomplices; though never 
mind about that!’ Her face determined, 
she strode up to Blandon. ‘Now what 
have you done with Norris Colquitt?” she 
demanded. 

In dismayed helplessness Blandon’s 
mouth drooped open. He turned to Effy 
Colquitt; and as he did so it seemed to him 
that she shrank back from him in evasion. 

“Good God!” he murmured. It was 
enough, too, to take his breath away. Alone 
with these women, and virtually their only 
defender, he found them turned against 
him. And now he was charged with having 
made away with Colquitt! 

“Answer me!’’ Nanny Granger ordered. 

He looked at her with unbelieving eyes. 
“Do you think I’d do—that?”’ he asked. 

She flashed a look at Colquitt’s wife, 
then at him again. 

“What else can I think? Here you are, 
an adventurer, a man without home or 
family or any visible means of employment. 
By your own story, for five years you have 
knocked around the world, your companions 
men like yourself, hunting only excite- 
ment—seeing life, as you call it. What else 
can I think of you? What could anyone 
think? Butallthat’s neither herenor there,” 
she said, and added grimly, ‘either tell me 
where Norris Colquitt is or what you’ve 
done with him or I[’ll take steps that will 
astonish you!” 

What steps she planned Blandon was not 
to learn. Colquitt’s wife at that moment 
stirred sharply and a low cry escaped her. 

“Nanny, I can’t stand any more of this!”’ 
Another murmur like a wail came from 
her. “Tell me, I beg of you, what has hap- 
pened to my husband!”’ 

“To Norry?”’ Her eyes faltered; she 
turned away. Evidently she dared not put 
into words the thought that may have been 
in her mind. ‘‘ Ask him,” she said doggedly; 
and with a slender shoulder she indicated 
Blandon. Colquitt’s wife, however, still 
kept her eyes on the girl. 

“Norry—you think ——”’ She faltered, 
then paused. “Is Norry—dead?” 
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Blandon did not lot her answer. 

“Stop!”’ he eried. 

The time had come for him to interpose. 
It was one thing for Nanny Granger to ac- 
cuse him, in her fright, of being hand in 
glove with those men, that gang he was 
trying to save them from; but it must go 
no further now. He turned quickly to 
Colquitt’s wife. As mistress of the house, 
with Colquitt gone, she was in command; 
and it was to her he must appeal. 

“Listen to me!”’ he said hurriedly. “I 
pledge you my word I know nothing of 
what has happened to your husband. I am 
as ignorant as you are of what has become 
of him. I swear to that on my honor, Mrs. 
Colquitt; but whether you are to believe 
me or not you must settle for yourself. I 
only beg of you not to let your fears run 
away with you. Norry, after all, may not 


. be dead, not murdered, as Nanny seems to 


think. I’ll admit it does look ugly; that 
man tonight and learning who he is has 
shaken me, for I know what these Malays 
are when they mean trouble; but whether 
he and the others have got Norry—laid 
him out, I mean—we don’t know yet. 
What Nanny has gone through has been 
too much for her, that’s all; and you must 


| still have hope, still keep up your courage. 


Unless you do, unless, too, you believe in 
me,” he added, his earnestness impressive, 
“‘T hate to think what may happen!” 

Gazing at her, he put out both his hands 
in appeal. ‘You still believe me, don’t 
you?” asked Blandon. 

There was a pause. During it Colquitt’s 
wife looked from him to Nanny Granger. 
The girl, her face still set and sullen, had 
withdrawn to the fireplace; and her eyes 
lowered she was staring at the fire on the 
hearth. She did not turn around; and 


| after gazing at her for a moment Effy Col- 


quitt looked back at Blandon, then quietly 
went toward him. 

Her head was thrown back, her slender 
figure erect; and as she reached him she 
put out her hand. 

“T trust you, I believe in you,” she said; 
and as the words sounded in the silence the 
girl at the fireplace swung around with a 
swift and vivid animation, a movement 
startling in its vehemence. 

“Tf that’s the case, then,’’ cried Nanny 
Granger, ‘‘who are these men? This cut- 
throat with them—the Malay, as you call 
him? What’s their game? Unless you can 
tell us! Oh, Ill admit I’m frightened!”’ 
she cried, her voice breaking. “I want to 
leave this house—to get away from it; and 
I would, Effy, if it was not for you!”’ She 
shot a look at Blandon, her eyes roving. 
“Eiffy, too, has been warned. I haven’t 
told you that. Or did you know it?” 

“What?” 

“They have warned me too.” 

“Yow too. 

“Wait!” said the girl. 

Leaving the hearth she went swiftly 
down the hall. It was to the room at the 
other end she went, the same room as that 
to which Effy Colquitt had gone some min- 
utes before. A pause followed; and during 
it the gray-haired manservant appeared 
from the dining room near by, his face in- 
quiring. Blandon.knew well enough the 
nature of his concern—it was the dinner 
now long overdue; but he was less than 
ever in the mood to take time to eat. Din- 
ner? He could have laughed at the thought. 

“In a moment, Temple,” he heard Effy 
Colquitt say to the man. 

The servant withdrew. At that instant 
Nanny Granger reappeared. Blandon si- 
lently waited as she came toward him. 

“‘Look!”’ she said quietly. 

Blandon looked. What she held out to 
him was another square of paper, the exact 
twin to the one wrapped about the stone 
and flung through the window glass. On 
it, however, in place of the print, that 
threat penciled on the other, was limned 
a single cabalistic figure, a design. But the 
design he knew, one common enough to 
him. The thing was a swastika, a symbol 
to be seen in almost any temple or wayside 
shrine out there among the Straits; and he 
was still looking at it, puzzled, when Nanny 
Granger put out her other hand. 

“This was in the paper,” she said. 

As she spoke she opened her hand; and 
as he looked at what lay against the soft 
pinkness of her palm Blandon was unable 
to restrain the exclamation that escaped 
him. 

What’? 

_ What he saw, instantly recognizing, too, 
its significance, was the dried, mummied 
remnants of a human hand—a child’s hand, 
it seemed; and clutched in its shrunken 


grip were a half-dozen strands of coar 
black hair—human hair. - 

“Tt was thrown through my wind 
last night,”” Nanny Granger was addi 
when she was interrupted by a sudd 
sound. 

“What’s that?”’ she said. 

It was the doorbell ringing. It buzz 
sharply, then after an instant’s pause ra 
again. Blandon, though, gave no heed 
it. He was gazing at the mummied pa 
murmuring to himself; and as a name ¢ 
caped him Colquitt’s wife echoed it, h 
face queer. 

Kali 7 

He nodded quietly. He had not knock 
around the hidden backwaters of the Ba 
not to grasp at a glance the significance 
that dead dried hand. The goddess K; 
was Shiva’s bloody consort; and this w 
her sign. 

“Hush!” at that instant cried Nam 
Granger. 

She was looking toward the door. T 
bell again sounded; and after a swift lo 
at Colquitt’s wife she glided swiftly alo) 
the hall. Reaching the door she stoope 
and her slender figure shrinking from t/ 
glass, she guardedly drew aside an edge 
the lace covering and peered out into t) 
night. The instant she did so she shrai 
away. 

The manservant had at that mome 
appeared in answer to the doorbell’s sw 
mons; and turning she made to him a si 
nal of silence. He halted uncertainly, gazi 
from the girl to his mistress. 

“What is it?’’ whispered Colquitt’s wii 
and after another backward look over } 
shoulder Nanny Granger glided silent 
from the door. 

“Graham, Effy!” 

“Graham?” 

“He’s out there on the steps,” the g 
replied. 

Blandon awoke alertly. It was the ma 
of course, whom he had seen tonight wi 
Pegram; and on the faces of the t 
women he read again the concern they h 
shown when he’d told them of that me 
ing. But never mind that now! If tl 
fellow, too, was involved, mixed up in tl 
business, as there seemed every reason 
think that he was, here was a chance 
get light on it. His shoulders set, his fa 
resolute, he made a quick gesture to t 
two women and the servant. 

“Keep back, Nanny; you too, Mrs. C: 
quitt,”’ he ordered; ‘‘and you, Temp 
stand there beside that table. If they t 
to rush the door, push the table over 
front of them; we can use that for a bar 
cade. That will give you two women tir 
to get up the stairs; you can lock you 
selves in up there and call from the windo 
for help!” . a 

Speaking hurriedly, he strode toward t 
hearth. Beside it stood a bar of hea 
twisted iron, the poker; and gripping it 
his hand he beckoned to the manseryar 

“Arm yourself with the tongs, Temple 
he directed; and he was already start 
toward the door when he heard Colquiti 
wife give a stifled exclamation. 

“Mr. Blandon!”’ 

It was echoed by Nanny Granger. 

“Jerry! Where are you going?” _ 

Blandon looked back at them. Thi 
were gazing at him, their lips parted, the 
faces the picture of fright. Behind the 
stood the manservant, his eyes like ma 
bles. Blandon, however, had no time ‘ 
heed either the servant’s quive te 
rors—or even the women’s fears. 

“What are you—you going to do? 
Nanny Granger faltered. | 

“Do?” He smiled. “Tackle that fello 
of course!”’ What else was there to do? ( 
did they think him afraid? it 

“Tackle Graham?” a. ae 

It was Colquitt’s wife who said it. Aga 
she glanced swiftly at Nanny Granger. Tl 
girl, however, was still looking at Blando 
Suddenly, as if she awoke to somethin 
Nanny Granger spoke again. | 

“T gee what you think, Jerry. You b 
lieve Graham is one of them. One of tho 
men—that gang?” - 

Naturally it was what he thought. 
was starting for the door again when s! 
caught him by the sleeve. “He isn’t one 
them. If you do anything to h 
only bring down more on us, more U 
Graham has no hand in it!” | 

“Howdoyouknow?” demanded Blando 

The girl glanced at Colquitt’s wife; al 
another look of meaning passed betwet 
them. It was Colquitt’s wife who answer 
the question then. se 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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MOTHERS | DAY IS )MAYosT1 


The special Mothers’ Day wrapper in which 
the Variety Box is encased for this occasion 
is beautifully designed and bears an appro- 
priate verse by Frank L. Stanton. 


THE NORRIS VARIETY BOX 


Harlequin and Columbine gracefully pir- 
ouette upon a floor of gold and purple tiles; 
behind them floats a fairy view of clouds and 
castles in the air, snow-white against an 
azure sky; rich draperies and festooned cords 
provide a fitting frame for this exquisite 
scene. Borders of golden tracery, embossed 
upon a field of harmonizing hues, complete 
the décor of this lovely box. 


A worthy tribute to Mother — for 
whom no tribute can be too fine— 
is found in this beautiful Variety 
Box of Exquisite Gift Candies, dedi- 
cated to the occasion. 

And while selecting a token for 
the beloved mother of childhood 
days, the father will welcome the 
suggestion to remember his wife — 
the mother of his children. 

On any occasion when it is desired 
to express particular esteem for the 
mother, wife, sweetheart, or hostess, 
the Norris Variety Box is a distinct 


~ GOLD BOX 
(Assorted Chocolates) 


A most attractive package con- 

taining an assortment of choco- 

lates de luxe. The chocolate 

coating is without comparison, 
$1.50 the pound. 


CHOCOLATE COVERED 
NUTS AND FRUITS 


A very popular package, being : 
an assortment of all nut and Fre compliment. 
centers. eee s Se a pieces 
are protected with fo 
ices MOR Rls, MEN Ce 


Should all mothers be remembered 
ON MOTHERS’ DAY? 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


For, in this box of rich elegance 
and artistic beauty are over twenty SE 
different kinds of the choicest con- 
fections that the art of the candy- 
maker has produced. A profusion 
of nut and fruit pieces evidence the 
fact that no expense or care is spared 


to make this package the ideal gift 
of its kind. 


If your dealer hasn’t Norris 
Candies yet, send us $1.50 for each 
full pound Variety .Box desired, 
prepaid to any part of the U. S., 
and shipped the same day order 
is received. 


etc. 


freshly 

viduall 

coated 
© 1924, Norris, Inc. 
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LECTED CENTERS 


(Assorted Chocolates) 

An assortment including nut cen- 
ters, nut caramels, nougats, al- 
monds, 


sirrons, fruits, creams, 


$1.25 the pound. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM 
BRAZIL NUTS 
Nuts imported direct and cracked 


as used Each nut indi- 
y enrobed in fondant and 
in chocolate. 

$1.50 the pound. 
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U.S. N. Deck Paint 
“stands up” under the 
severe usage a porch iy 
floor receives. For a 
quarter of a century, 
the popular Mt. Kineo 
house has used noth- 
ing but Billings- 
Chapin Paint on its 
mammoth porch 
decks, as well as its 
exterior and roof. 


NS 


Seldom does paint 
get so gruelling a test 
as the U. S. N. Deck 
Paint receives on the 
famous ‘‘ Maid of the 
Mist’’. It was chosen 
because, in addition 
to its remarkable re- 
sistance to weather 
and water, it dries 
quickly. 


Mt. Kineo House, 
Mt. Kineo, Me. 


“Maid of the Mist’’ 
Niagara Falls 


On the 2400 blinds of 
the Homestead, U. S. 
N. Deck Paint with- 
stands the battering of 
storms and the heat of 
the sun. You will find 
that. Uses: Ne Deck 
Paint not only pro- 
vides unusual protec- 
tion but also preserves 
its beauty longer. 


The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va. 


wy 
Because U.S. N. Deck BPS 
Paint is so easy to i \ 
keep clean and sani- { sane 
tary, it is used on all , 
i 


interior walls of the 
George F. Geisinger 
Memorial Hospital. It 
is also used on all 
exterior woodwork. 


EN) 
Follow the example of these 


discriminating users and know 
what real paint satisfaction is. 


+ ii 
Ty’ ih | Walle 
a tan ‘ 
™ ers 4 

Geo. F. Geisinger 


Memorial Hospital, 
Danville, Pa. 


‘THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND NewYork 


Boston 


PAINT 


Oh 
| Universal Paint 
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(Continued from Page 106) 

“T will tell you, Mr. Blandon. That man 
Graham has been watched. We have had 
detectives on his trail for days.” 

““Detectives?’’ Blandon laughed harshly. 


| The hawkshaws must be a brilliant lot to let 


these women get themselves into what he’d 
seen happen in that house tonight. 

“T can answer that, too, Mr. Blandon,”’ 
said Effy Colquitt; “it’s because we have 


| never spoken of it.” 


“You hid it from them!” he exclaimed. 

“Tt has been hid from everyone, Mr. 
Blandon.” Then, her voice slow, she added, 
“T have not told you, but I know what 
Norry had to fear. I know why these men 
outside are seeking him, seeking all of us; 
yet I can’t tell even you. I dare not,” she 
said. 

“What?” 

She did not respond. The doorbell again 
rang loudly; and Colquitt’s wife turned to 
Nanny Granger. “Take Mr. Blandon into 
Norry’s library, Nan; and I will see what 
Graham wants.” 

Blandon, though his head was awhirl 
with what she’d just told him, made one 
more protest. 

“You can’t do that!”’ ; 

“Very well,” she replied; ‘‘let Temple 
do it. Open the door, Temple.” 

She led the way into the room, the same 
room she and Nanny Granger had entered 
before tonight. Bookshelves lined the walls, 
and above them was hung a diversified 
array of what evidently were Colquitt’s 
trophies of the woods and waters—heads of 
deer, a huge moose among them; stuffed 
birds and small animals and fish—so forth 
and so on. Blandon had just glimpsed them 
when he heard Temple open the door. 

“Mr. Colquitt in?”’ a rasping surly voice 
inquired. 

The manservant replied, 
the voice spoke again. 

“That’s funny! Where’s he gone?”’ 

“T couldn’t say, sir,’”’ was the servant’s 
discreet reply. 

It seemed to annoy openly the man out- 
side. “‘You can’t say, eh?’’ he mimicked. 
“Well, when will he be back, then?” 

“T can’t say that, either, sir,” answered 
the butler; and Graham’s voice rose per- 
ceptibly. 

“Say, what’s the game, anyway? Are 
you trying to put something over on me? 
Mr. Colquitt phoned me tonight to see him 
here at eight o’clock!”’ 

Blandon gave a start, a jump almost. 
Colquitt had phoned? He saw, too, that 
both Colquitt’s wife and Nanny Granger 
shared the shock that statement had given 
him. As if to emphasize, too, the import of 
what Graham had said the clock on the 
stair at that instant clanged the hour. 

It was still chiming when the sneering 
surly voice of the man at the door raised 
itself again. 

“You tell your boss, d’you hear, that if 
he wants me he knows where I c’n be 
found!”’ 

The door closed. As the latch clicked 
Effy Colquitt seemed to awake from her 
daze, her face alive. Throwing open the 
library door she hurried out into the hall. 

“Tell me, Temple,” she said, her voice 
strained, “did that man say Mr. Colquitt 
had telephoned?”’ 

“Yes, Mrs. Colquitt.” 

“Did he say tonight?” 

“Yes, madam.”’ 

Blandon walked out into the hall. When 
he got there, Colquitt’s wife, her eyes wide, 


“No, sir,” and 
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was still facing the butler. She turned 
from him as Blandon went toward her. 

“Norry’s coming back,” she said, her 
voice breaking. Nanny nodded; and Effy 
Colquitt spoke again to the servant. 
“Serve the dinner,’ she directed; and as 
the butler left the room she looked ab- 
ruptly at Blandon. “‘Mr. Blandon, I have 
something to ask of you. Norry knows 
nothing of what’s happened here tonight; 
of what’s happening. What has happened 
to him, however, is enough; and I shall 
have to ask this of you. Do not let him 
know of the threat made against me and 
Nanny; of the threat made against you 
either. Now promise me that! Promise me 
ou will tell him nothing unless he speaks 
of it. 

“You will be shocked when you see him; 
he has suffered much already; and I do 
not wish him to have this added trouble, 
the knowledge that we are in peril too.” 
She came toward him, her eyes on his. “‘ You 
will give me your promise, Mr. Blandon?’’ 

A harsh laugh came from Blandon. In 
spite of himself he could not stifle it; and at 
ine sound of it Colquitt’s wife shrank from 

im. 

“Why do you laugh?”’ she asked sharply. 

“Forgive me,” he said. “I did not mean 
it as you think. I’m afraid, though, it will 
do you little good for me to give that prom- 
ise. I hate to say it,” he added; “but you 
must prepare yourself. I’ll be surprised if 
we see Norry here tonight.”’ 

“What?” 

“Just what I say, Mrs. Colquitt; Norry 
will not be here.”’ 

“But Norry telephoned; 
said so.” 

“The man was lying. It was a trick, a 
stall to find out what we knew, Mrs. Col- 
quitt,’’ Blandon was saying, when he 
stopped short, the words frozen on his lips. 
“Who has been in this room?” he said 


that man 


hoarsely. 

“Why—why -——” stammered Effy 
Colquitt. 

Nanny. Granger, too, gave a bewildered 
gasp. 


“What is it, Jerry?’’ she asked. ; 

Blandon pointed at the center table. 
“Look at that!” he said. 

The books and magazines had been 
swept from.the table as if with a ruthless 
hand, and in the center of it, pinned to the 
wood with the blade of an opened clasp 
knife, was a square of paper. What was 
more, it was the same paper that had been 
wrapped around the stone when it had been 
flung through the stained-glass window. 
Some hand had picked it up from the floor, 
smoothed out its creases and written on it 
another message, still another threat. 

“Till ten o’clock!”’ it read. 

His face furious, Blandon snatched knife 
and all from the table. ‘‘That was done 
while we three were in that room, the 
library!’’ he rasped. His look, too, was 
harried. Treachery was afoot, no doubt of 
that; and now, too, it was inside the 
house, not outdoors. The question still in 
his eyes, he was still gazing about him when 
a thought, the answer, flashed like light 
into his eyes. 

“Answer me now,” he said harshly to 
Effy Colquitt, “‘who was that man, that 
chauffeur who drove me here? Do you 
know anything about him?” 

“The chauffeur? Why—why ——’”’ 

“Yes; who is he? What do you know 
ra him? Have you ever seen him be- 

ore?” 
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Effy Colquitt seemed still to struggle for 
words when Nanny Granger spoke. 

“Let me tell him, Effy.”” She turned to 
Blandon. 
tectives Effy told you about,” she said; 
and at the answer Blandon again laughed 
harshly. 

“That’s what you think! The man’s on 


“The man was one of the de- — 


of the gang, do you hear! I haven’t told — 


you, but he’s the fellow that flung that 


stone through the window!”’ 


Nanny Granger, her eyes starting, her 


mouth wide, gaped back at him. Colquitt’s 


wife, too, gave a gasp. Ere either of them 


could speak, however, Blandon swun 
round on his heel, his head raised, his nos- 
trils quivering. 

“cc Har k! ! ” 

They held their breath. A silence-fo 


lowed. Then, through the house, gf 
like the strokes of a muffled sledge, thr a 


jarring blows werestruck somewhere agai 
the wall. Thud! Thud! Thud! It was 
signal—that or a warning; and, as Bland 
thought, it came from the house overhea 

Signal or warning, either, that was eno 
for him; and the sound was still echoii 
through the stillness when he was on tl 
stair and leaping upward. The two wom 
cried out to him, but he gave no heed 


that. At the head of the flight a passage 


led off to the right, and down this he 
charged. 

A half dozen doors lined the hall on 
either side, but he did not pause to try 
them. All were shut save one at the other 
end, and as he raced along in the dim light 
he saw it close. It was toward this he ran. 

The door closed just as he reached it. 
He heard, too, a key turn in the lock just as 
he grasped the knob. 

“Open, do you hear!” he cried. 

The door did not open though; and he 
put his shoulder to it. But the door held; 
and regardless now of the consequences he 
stepped back, then flung himself against it. 
There was a crash, but though the panels 


splintered the door held. Once more he. 


flung himself against it. 

This time it gave. As it burst open he 
sprawled headlong into the room. 

Overhead a single globe burned in the 
chandelier. It showed him a bedroom 
richly furnished, a mahogany four-poster 
occupying the center, while beyond this, 
between the windows, stood a dressing 
table. Beside this, lying on the floor, and 
its contents strewing the carpet, was a 


traveling bag—a dowdy battered relic. 


The bag was his; the clothes lying abo 
he recognized at a glance as his own; 


he hardly had made the discovery when a_ 


quick sound, the noise of a chair over- 


turned, struck on his ear. > 4 


It came from the room adjoining. 
short passage like a closet communica 
between the two; and the room beyor 
was unlit. He had just sprung into it whe 
in the dimness he saw a shadowy figure 
through a doorway beyond. 

“You, there!’’ shouted Blandon. The 
was no response; and, darting through th 
doorway in pursuit, in the dim light h 


down beside the opening. Thrown off 


balance, he struggled to regain hi 
and as he staggeredforwardanarmup 


Blandon’s brain, and he crumpled to 
floor, darkness overwhelming him. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Half an hour later Richard’s telephone 


rang. ee 
“Hello. Mr. Caldwell? This is 
Lang & Norton, Real Estate. Any objec- 


tion to giving us a listing figure on your 
home?”’ ' 

“Mighty sorry,”’ Richard replied slowly, 
“but we bought for a home. We don’t want 
to sell. Thanks for calling.” 

“Oh, of course, Mr. Caldwell. But 
there’s a saying that any property is for 
sale if you go high enough. What price 
would you think might tempt you and Mrs. 
Caldwell to move?” 

“The property is not for sale!” shortly 


‘said Richard, to disguise his inner weak- 


ening. 


Lordy! Here were people just begging 


‘to be mulcted. 


“Not at any price?’ The voice over the 
telephone was incredulous. 

**Not at any price!”’ Richard ended the 
2onversation. 

He was noticeably distraught during the 
svening. The trading fever was in him 
iain. 

There was a day of respite, and then his 
‘elephone rang again. 

“Richard, this is Billy Inge.” 

“Why, hello, Bill, you old bum! 
ire you?) What’s on your mind?” 

“Trouble for you. I’ve got a customer 
or your house. I’m acting as agent for the 
yurchaser, so it’ll be my painful duty to 
veat you down to a figure within reason. 
Vhat’s your first asking figure, Richard? 
ind remember: I didn’t ask you for the 
mount of Great Britain’s war debt.” 

Richard sighed. Those joys were for him 
io longer. 

“Mighty sorry, Billy,” he said; ‘‘the 
lace isn’t for sale.” 

“They must have given me the wrong 
arty,” complained Billy Inge. ‘I wanted 
o speak to Richard Caldwell.” 

“This is Richard Caldwell. But you know 
ow it is, Billy. A fellow wants to live in 
ne place long enough to get acquainted 
ith his living room and his back porch. 
"ou know how it is.” 

“Nope,” cheerfully denied Billy. “Shall 
put your figure at twelve-five?”’ 

“Sorry, Billy. The place isn’t for sale.” 

“Fourteen?” 

“The place isn’t for sale, Billy. Sorry.” 

“Fifteen?” 

"SINO.”” 

“Well, fifteen’s my limit. Sure you 
ren’t boosting me for a better price? I 
light be able to get it.” 

“Not boosting you at all, Billy. We 
‘on’t want to sell at any price.” : 

“T don’t know what you’re up to, Rich- 
td. Fifteen’ll give you a nice profit.” 
| “Not up to anything, Billy. It just isn’t 
pr sale.” 

Richard hung up the receiver and spent 
1e rest of the afternoon forgetting the call. 
ifteen! That meant he’d go higher; per- 
aps even to seventeen-five! Whe-e-ew! 

Then he pushed the telephone manfully 
rther from him and went on forgetting. 
or stretches almost fifteen minutes long. 
| He spent the most of the next few days in 
xewise forgetting. 

He had almost succeeded when an en- 
‘aved card: “‘——, Superintendent, Vul- 
in Coal, Iron and Steel Company,” was 
hnded in. ; 

fe new superintendent seated himself 
sently. 

“Mr. Caldwell,” at last he began, ‘I 
on’t want to make a nuisance of myself. 
lat my wife and I feel like we have in- 
sected every house in Birmingham; and 
tat bungalow of yours is the only thing 
tat appeals at all to either of us. Her 
lart is set on it. I’ve come to pay you a 
\nole lot more than it’s worth so you'll let 
ir have it.” 

‘Richard shook his head. ° ‘‘I’m sincerely 
srry,” he said, ‘but we don’t want to sell. 

e’ve moved so much that I’d almost as 

n emigrate.” 
““T—see! So the madam thinks that way 
out it,eh?’’ The new superintendent had 
uick brain. “TI tell you what. The deed 
ords show you paid eleven-five for the 
ce. You’ve put improvements on that 
fiount to—well, they couldn’t have run it 

Cer fifteen thousand—could they? Values 

e risen, I know. I’ll give you twenty 
tousand for the place; and arrange to pay 
cash, if you wish. No agent’s commis- 

Sins to pay—nothing but accept the money. 

at say?” 


How 
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Richard was doing his best to say “No.” 
But his tongue would not turn down that 
twenty thousand. 

“T know you'll have to find another place. 
Say, possession in ninety days?’’ Richard’s 
tongue was still in a state of mutiny. The 
other drew a pen and check book from his 
pocket. “Makeit four months. You ought 
to be able to appease the madam and find 
another place in that time.’’ He was writ- 
ing rapidly. “Here’s ashort memorandum 
of the sale, with my check for five hundred. 
Sign here.”’ 

Theoretically, a lawyer accustomed to 
handling the business of others should be all 
the more adept in handling his own. The 
theory does not hold. As a matter of fact 
his own affairs are generally managed in a 
way that he would be ashamed to devote to 
that of his smallest client. Richard found 
the old lure for the game tingling at the 
back of his neck, and his pen making curli- 
cues on the line. Then he watched the 
signed agreement disappear into the super- 
intendent’s inside pocket. 

“T don’t think either of us will regret 
this,” said that one, rising and leaving. 
“Good morning.” 

* Richard watched the door close behind 
im. 

He had sold the home again. 

Now that it was done, he had qualms. 
He shuddered at all that Cynthia had said 
to him, and all she was going to say to him. 
He remembered how she had worked on the 
place; transforming it from a temporary 
makeshift. 

Feeling thus dubious, he made the an- 
nouncement to her as lightly as he could. 

“Sold the place today,” he said casually, 
and turned the rattling page of his news- 
paper. “Honey, how’d you like to have a 
new car? The old one’s beginning to look 
sort of shabby, don’t you think?” 

No answer. He stole a cautious glance at 
Cynthia. Her head was down. He had a 
sudden rush of tenderness. 

“Don’t take it that way, honey,” he 
begged. “I can’t force you to sign the 
deeds; the sale can’t go through if you 
refuse.”’ 

“Richard.” Her low voice was troubled. 
“You’ve given your word. And your word 
is my word.” 

“Honey, I’m sorry! I didn’t know you 
liked this place.” 

“T don’t, Richard. But it’s home.” 

“Then why not find something we want?” 
he asked eagerly. “‘There are places going 
up every day. Surely we can find some- 
thing.” 

Cynthia shook her head sadly. ‘Not 
that I want, Richard. I’ve been watching; 
and I’ve had the real-estate people watching. 
There aren’t any.” 

Richard felt that he had to make amends 
at all costs. 

“Then,” he suggested desperately, ‘‘we’ll 
build you a house! We don’t. have to give 
possession here for fourmonths. We'll pick 
a lot and build you a house, with as many 
closets and as much back yard as you want. 
We’ve plenty of time!” 

The enthusiasm lighting in Cynthia’s 
eyes gave him encouragement. ‘‘We’re 
getting twenty thousand for the place. You 
can put that into our new home if you 
want.” ; 

Cynthia was meditating. ‘Richard,’ 
she said at last slowly, ‘how do you like the 
way this place looks now?” 

“How do I like it? Fine. Fine.” 

“Looks a lot better than it did before I 
worked on it?” 

“T should say so!” 

“Would you trust me to pick the right 
house, Richard?” 

“Of course I would. Your judgment is a 
whole lot better than mine.” 

“Then let me and young Walter build the 
house,’”’ she demanded. ‘Without your 
knowing anything about it.” 

The surprise jarred all reply from him. 
While he was seeking for words she was 
after him again. 

“You say you hate to fuss with details. 
Leave all that to us. You’re not even to 
know where the lot is. Let it come as a com- 
plete surprise to you. Don’t even let your- 
self be driven by it.” 

“But—but,” he protested, trying to find 
a hole in her plan—‘“‘I’d have to examine 
the abstracts to see if the title was good.” 

“No, you wouldn’t. I can hire it done 
for a little or nothing.” 

“Who'd watch the contractor for you?” 
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“Young Walter. That’s the architect’s 
business. And Cousin Walter would sell 
me the materials at just a little over cost. 
Why, the worst that could happen would 
be for us to spend too much money. And 
everybody does that when they build a 
house, anyhow.” 

“Does it mean that much to you, 
Cynthia?”’ he asked curiously. 

“Listen, Richard.’’ Cynthia’s low voice 
had suddenly dropped all play, all pretense. 
“T don’t want to wave my arms and do a 
lot of hurrahing. But one of the things that 
make life worth living to me is just having 
a home. Most of my people died in the 
house that they were born in. My family 
doesn’t move around much. Some women 
are born to write or to paint or tosing. My 
ambition isn’t big, Richard. I just want a 
home; to fix it up, and potter about it; 
and—and to love every stick and corner of 
it.” Her low voice died. There was a sus- 
picious glistening in the wide eyes. ‘“‘Can’t 
you see, Richard?” she begged. 

His own voice was none too steady. 
“Lord, yes!” he surrendered, returning 
hastily to his paper. “Build six houses, 
honey, if they mean that much to you!” 

And then Cynthia went to the telephone 
and started building her house. 

She spent the first month in picking her 
lot. Cynthia’s deliberation had oftentimes 
irritated Richard. But in the end, if she 
were left alone, she got what she wanted. 
She called in the effervescent Billy Inge; 
and the two of them burned many a weary 
gallon of gasoline up and down the steep 
hills of Birmingham. 

Finally, when the choice had narrowed 
down to three lots, they called in young 
Walter for the architect’s point of view. 
And all the arguments began again. Cyn- 
thia had a way of making men drop every- 
thing else they were doing to render her 
personal service. Two of the three lots 
were immediately discarded as impracti- 
cable, and another overlooked one was 
added. Finally, as in the case of the little 
nigger boys who sat on a fence, there re- 
mained but one. 

Then began the time of travail for young 
Walter. Two new apartment houses and a 
hotel waited for their plans while he argued 
with Cynthia. Even the drawings for the 
new courthouse in one of the adjoining 
counties were shoved into the long wide 
drawers; and young Walter and Cynthia 
and the assistants and the draftsmen and 
the tracers all tried to talk at once. Half a 
dozen times young Walter threw away an- 
other handful of his hair, and in sheer 
weakness gave up the effort when Cynthia 
demanded something that from the time of 
Phidias all architects had agreed could not 
be done. But what was a fellow to do when 
the infernal woman got all his staff lined up 


to where they figured how to do the im-' 


possible? 

The shoutings and the tumult died. Cyn- 
thia consulted with Cousin Walter. Then 
it all began again. 

Everything must be stock size. No 
special-sized windows; no small or large 
doors. That was what ran the cost up. 
Everything possible—she made an excep- 
tion of the hardware, which could be or- 
dered from the factory—must be from 
stock specifications. Young Walter had the 
plans drawn again. Cynthia found several 
variations from the house she intended, and 
fought them into harmony. Then every- 
body sighed in relief. 

The rest was plain sailing. From the bids 
young Walter picked out one of the slightly 
higher ones. 

“Yes, I know,” he answered Cynthia’s 
inquiry. “But that’s all you’ll have to pay 
him, and you won’t have to watch him like 
a hawk.” 

The obtaining of the supplies from Cousin 
Walter was the least trouble of all. When 
he saw Cynthia coming back he threw up 
his hands. 

“Whatever you want, at cost plus over- 
head!’’ he shouted and fled. But he kissed 
her back of the ear as he passed. 

For once, a house grew with enough clos- 
ets. There was a guest room, almost en- 
tirely cut off from the rest of the house; a 
living room with a great arched fireplace; 
and a garage that even Richard could get 
into without scraping a fender. Cynthia 
plagiarized the best from every house her 
home hunting had shown her. Young 
Walter had sworn he was on the verge of a 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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nervous breakdown; yet when Cynthia’s 
ouse began to take form he went back and 

ooked over the plans and specifications 
thoughtfully, and very carefully put away 
even the preliminary sketches. 
There were the usual periods of worry, 
when everything was going wrong. Rains 
lowed up the work. Day after day passed 
with everything apparently at a standstill. 
Then the genus plasterer suddenly seemed 
70 have become extinct in Birmingham; 
ind again they had to wait for the special 
jardware from the factory. 


roung Walter phoned, early one morning, 
‘Well, the final O. K. has been passed. 
fou’ve got a house now.” 

She went straight to Richard’s office and 
iauled him out of a “‘very important con- 
erence” just as someone was sinking a 
\iblick shot from asand trap. His reaction 
jvas all that she could have asked. 
| She drove him up the long way. She 

new when his eyes fell on the home. He 
fas sitting up straighter, hoping that it 
rould be the one. 
Vhen her foot went 
own on the brake 
lis face lit with en- 
‘jlusiasm. 
| “Your home, Mr. 
| aldwell,” she an- 
‘jounced formally. 
| Will your majesty 
_|ispect our humble 
tering?” 

|“My majesty, 
nur eye! Honey, 
d you build this 

use?’’ 

| Even I.”” Cyn- 

iiawould not have 
xen human if she 

id failed to enjoy 
ie unaccustomed 
ve in her hus- 
ind’s voice. 

“For what we 
vreed?”’ 

“Not quite. Ran 
'hundred and 
iventy-six dollars 
ver.” She tried to 
veak as if that 

are tragedy. 


“Gosh!” That 
jas all he could say. 
‘Zosh!”’ 


He stood around 
«. the front lawn, 
\th. his mouth 
den; looking back, 
aw and then, at 

(mthia with that 

tw pleasing re- 
_ sect in his eyes. 

‘It was her hour, 
ed she made the 
“ie ofit. She knew 

was going to like 
_ t2 den downstairs, 

vth the leather- 
cshioned window 
sits, and a floor lamp just right for his 
Eper. There was so much to show him; to 

dzzle him with; even to gloat over just a 

tiy bit. 

Jf course he couldn’t properly appreci- 
a: her storage room and the clothes chute; 
bt his eyes brightened like a little boy’s at 
th workshop for him in the basement with 
along stout bench and a good heavy lock 
o the door. 

‘We're going to give you both keys,” she 
pymised,. “‘and we won’t even come in to 

clan up if you don’t want us to.” 

Dynthia had expected to enjoy showing 
thir home to Richard. But his stupefac- 
tin and his newly acquired, sudden pleas- 

in respect were unutterably sweet, made 

hi linger over the showing, stretching it 

ol and enjoying it. 

‘We can finish moving in when you want 
af she ended. “I’ve even taken care of 
tk telephone and the gas and lights.” 

fle turned back to her with that new 
thilling look in his eyes. 

‘But how,” he demanded, “did you find 
q oahead of time, about the country 
cl?” 

Country club?” Richard had opened 
stinge fields. - : 
Yes. Their old lease is going to expire, 
they’ve bought a new place just over 
thmountain. Goon; you know you knew 
it How else would you have picked this 


spe? 
No, Richard. I didn’t know.” Cyn- 
thi was thoughtful. “Billy Inge may have 


It came with a shock to Cynthia when . 
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said something like that when he was harp- 
ing on buying where values would increase. 
But I—just built us a home.” 

“Honey, you could double your money 
today! Since the location of the new site 
for the country club has leaked out there 
have been three or four new subdivisions 
started. And this looks to me ‘like the 
choicest location of the lot!” 

Cynthia was silent. She didn’t feel that 
way at all about their home. Both of them 
were very thoughtful on the way back to 
town. : 

Ensued the period of moving, when, in 
spite of the painfully acquired experience, 
she saw with groans scratches on this prized 
Lares and cracks in that loved Penates. 
Again, quite according to formula, she 
fiercely resolved that she would never, 
never see another moving truck back up to 
her front door. 

And then ostensibly they were moved 
and the nerve-racking period of changes 
was again on. There were the cards for ad- 
dresses at the post office; the interminable 
and well-nigh intolerable wrestling with 
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inspect the place. Things like that had 
happened to Cynthia before. Richard be- 
gan to look haunted; and at nights when 
he came home he took to figuring savagely 
on the backs of old envelopes. 

A climax was reached when the long low 
green roadster that quietly bespoke much 
wealth was standing at the curb when she 
returned from a shopping trip. A young 
couple were just emerging. The youthful 
husband removed his cap. 

“T trust you won’t think we were hope- 
lessly uncivil,’”’ he apologized. ‘‘We waited 
a long time for your return, and the maid 
finally told us you wouldn’t mind our seeing 
your place.” 

“Tt’s so beautiful!’ broke in the girl. 
“T’m crazy about it!’’ Her clothes, one 
glance told Cynthia, were in keeping with 
the car and the expensively tailored suit of 
her husband. 

Cynthia murmured polite nothings, as- 
suring them of everything that she did not 
mean at all; and watched the costly green 
roadster disappear over the crest of Red 
Mountain. Her first impulse was to go in 
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“But Richard, this is our home!” 

“Yes. That’s what I told Lang & Norton 
when I turned them down.” Richard’s 
tone was reassuringly firm. Then he added, 
not quite as firmly: ‘‘They certainly are 
offering real money, though.”’ 

There, ostensibly, the matter ended. But 
as the weeks passed Cynthia recognized the 
growing signs. 

The old envelopes reappeared now and 
then; and Richard, when the other addicts 
began on their “offered me twelve, but I’m 
going to hold for seventeen,” sat around in 
the background with a hopeless expression 
on his face. 

Cynthia knew that something had hap- 
pened that evening when he came in. He 
looked around the living room as if he had 
never seen it before. Then he settled into 
the inevitable morris chair and began a 
pretense of reading. 

She knew he was waiting for an oppor- 
tunity. She, too, waited. 

Finally he began without one; plunging 
in abruptly; ‘Honey, how’d you like to 
make a whole lot of money?” 

She answered 
quietly, ‘‘It all de- 


For Once, a House Grew With Enough Closets 


telephone numbers, milkman, iceman; all 
of the paraphernalia of butcher, baker and 
candlestick maker, not to mention several 
other trades. Richard didn’t seem to mind 
it so much as she did. He never did. 

But gradually life again settled into its 
sweet routine. She got time to set out the 
rose bushes that she had wanted for years; 
and the kennel of Airy was one of the show 
sights of the neighborhood. Cynthia was 
right when she said she was born for a 


_ home. 


Work on the new country club was pro- 
gressing. Also on the real-estate subdi- 
visions called into being by the change of 
location. Cynthia did not dare to hope 
that Richard had lost all lure from the 
game. But she did not realize how strong 
was the appeal until she gave him a poker 
party for his birthday; and she heard Billy 
Inge and the other addicts teasing him. 

“Humph! Not going to sell again!” they 
jeered. ‘‘You’re just holding out. How 
much do you want—the mint?” 

“T’m not holding out,” he attempted to 
protest; but the quaver in his voice told 
volumes. ‘‘We built this for a home. For 
good.” 

“Yes, you did! ’Gene Clark said the 
same thing the week before he sold his 
place. You’ve talked the same way before, 
yourself.” 

Cynthia stole quietly out of hearing. 
She wondered. 

She wondered again, later, when several 
people ‘‘casually” chanced in and asked to 


and telephone Richard Caldwell some of 
the words that mounted within her. So 
were her second, fifth and ninth impulses. 
But she waited for him to come home. 

She was glad that she had waited. Rich- 
ard had been in court all day; and she had 
learned that there is no more exhausting 
physical labor on earth than the hard- 
fought legal battle. Silently she hunted for 
him cool soft house slippers, and bided her 
time. 

But the next day there was company for 
dinner; and the next Richard went to 
Montgomery to submit and argue an ap- 
peal. Several days passed before the sub- 
ject came up. Then Richard broached it. 

Quite according to formula he rattled his 
newspaper a lot and shamefacedly refused 
to meet her eye. “Offered a whale of a 
good price for the house today,” he said, 
and hurriedly turned the page. 

Cynthia did not answer. 

“We could just about double what we 
put into it,’’ he finally returned to the at- 
tack. 

Cynthia preserved her resources for the 
real battle. : . 

“T wouldn’t think about it if they weren’t 
offering an ungodly price for the place,” he 
said. ‘I know that values have gone up a 
lot, but these people seem willing to pay 
anything.” 

Still Cynthia was silent. 

“Lang & Norton represent them. And 
Billy Inge has some man that seems inter- 
ested, he said.” 


pends, Richard, on 
the way we’d have 
to make it.”’ 

He pondered 
over that a mo- 
ment. ‘““We—we'd 
have to sell the 
house,” at last he 
admitted. 

Cynthia was si- 
lent. That spoke 
more than words. 

“Nothing’d 
tempt you?’’ he 


ventured. 

“T don’t know of 
anything, Rich- 
ard: 


“You don’t have 
to go through with 
it. Theagreement’s 
no good if the wife 
won’t sign the 
deed.” 

“Listen, Rich- 
ard. I’ve told you 
this before. I won’t 
have you make a 
contract and then 
slide out behind my 
refusal. Your word 
is my word.” 

“Do you mind it 
that much, Cyn- 
thia?”’ 

“Yes, Richard. I 
built this house. 
For our home. I 
want to stay.” 

It was his turn to 
remain silent. 

“Ts it final, Rich- 
ard? No way out 
unless I refuse? Are 
you absolutely 
bound?” 

“Yes. Morally as well as legally. Bind- 
ing agreement executed, and I’ve accepted 
part of the consideration. I—I’m sorry— 
honey. I’m—sorry.” 

Cynthia’s low voice was a little weary. 
“You always are, Richard,” she said. 
“You always are sorry—afterward.”’ The 
bright head bent over. 

Silently Richard Caldwell cursed him- 
self. Up till now it had all been just a 
game. He had enjoyed the thrill of pushing 
up Billy Inge for his unknown principal till 
even he had been shocked by the price. 
Now—it was different. 

“T don’t want to move again, Richard,” 
Cynthia’s worn voice continued. “I want— 
ahome. I’m tired of being shifted from pil- 
lar to post. I want my own rose bushes 
that I’ve planted and watched grow; and 
I want to be able to walk around in my own 
back yard, just looking and looking at 
every stick and stone that I know and love. 
I—I don’t want to move again, Richard.” 

The last of the zest for the game died 
within him. “Honey,’’ he said softly, 
“honey, I’m so sorry. I wouldn’t have —— 
Isn’t there anything I can do?” 

Silence, broken at last by her weary 
voice: ‘JI don’t—know, Richard. You’ve 
made it a trading proposition; purely, cold 
bloodedly commercial. I suppose I must 
look at it that way too.” 

“What do you mean, honey?” 

“T’m not going to build again, Richard. 
I—couldn’t put this much into another 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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iouse. I—I think I’d like to rent, from 
10W on.” 
“Rent? But, Cynthia —— Oh, all 


ight, if you want to.”’ He felt that no con- 
‘ession he could make was enough. 

“Yes. When you have a lease you know 
iow long you can stay, whether it’s sold or 
iot. I want to pick the house, myself. Just 
llow me what this place would rent for, 
nd pay that rent every month. I—I’ll 
ind a place we can be satisfied.” 

“All right; honey.” é 

Without objection he swallowed the dis- 
aste of living in a rented house. “Billy 
nge said today when we were discussing 
he sale that this place would rent for two 
undred a month. I’ll pay that for any 
,lace you select.” 

“And since we’ve started on a business 
asis, let’s make it that all the way 
hrough. I built this house. I want half 
ne profit. For my own.” 

He stared. Cynthia had never done a 
iing like that before in her life. Grimly 
ie met his eye. 


And me standing on the outside and 
ady to leave it all. Sick? I'll say I felt 
iat way. After two minutes I couldn’t 
ick it any longer, so I wheeled around 


id turned down Gorman Street. I wanted 


| walk and keep walking. 

Well, the first thing I knew I saw some- 
ydy across the road. He looked familiar, 
id pretty soon I made out who it was: 
ernie Rice, and walking fast. I figured 
at prob’ly his wife wasn’t home again and 
: was going down to the Elite to shoot a 
tle pool before closing time. All of a sud- 
m I felt awful friendly to Bernie and I 
‘led out, “Hello, Bernie.” 

He looked across, slowed up, and said, 
Hello, Bert.” 

He was in such a hurry that I didn’t want 
| stop him none, especially being that he 
‘as married and certainly deserved to get 
ivay and shoot a little pool if he had the 
ance, 

So when I crossed over it wasn’t to keep 
]m standing there. All I did was to shake 
Im by the hand and ask him if he’d read in 
je paper that morning about the game be- 
jeen St. Louis and New York where the 
suation was the same as in that game be- 
teen Hennesy’s Maroons and the Kellers- 
ile Superbas and where the umpire made 
te same decision as I made that time. 

“No,” Bernie said, “‘I didn’t see it at all. 
live to look it up sometime. Sorry I can’t 
s)p and talk, but I’m in a hurry.” 

“Well,” Isaid, ‘I hope you clean’em up.” 

He stopped. ‘Clean who up?” he 
sapped, 

“Why, the bunch,” I said. ‘“‘Ain’t you 
ging to shoot a little pool?”’ 

Honest he pretty near screamed. ‘‘Shoot 
aittle pool!’”’ he said. ‘‘Listen! Do you 
tink I’mrunning around this time of night 
tplay monkey tricks like that? The baby’s 
sk and I’m hotfooting it for the All Night 
Farmacy with a prescription. Shoot 
pol—Holy Christopher!”’ 

And he beat it like a shot. 

Well, there I stood, and I don’t know 
wich made me feel the worst—seeing the 
bach all so comfortable and happy in the 
Ete or seeing Bernie Rice that used to be 
sth a good fella running around like a 
roster with his head off just because some 
bby was sick. 

\Jp to then I hadn’t thought of trying to 
g( out of it—anyhow not seriously. Be- 
si2s, there was old Buck. My getting out 
wald dump him back in. Ab-so-lutely. 
Mipsie was certainly due to marry one of 
us And the bunch without Buck wouldn’t 
sem like the same gang. The more I 
thught it over the harder it got to decide. 
B; finally I just shut my eyes and said, 
“‘hoever Mopsie marries she ain’t going 
tcnarry me. In this life every man’s got to 
oe out for himself and paddle his own 


” 


beause I knew it wasn’t acting fair and 
sdare with old Buck. 
Vell, I’d decided, and there wasn’t any 
‘us hanging back, so I sort of sneaked back 
tohe Elite, where the bunch was beginning 
topreak up. 
Jhen Buck left I followed him down 
Céter till he turned into a dog wagon at 
ean Avenue. For a minute or two I 
hug around and then I climbed in. 


sut I felt mean saying it. I certainly did; . 
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“T mean it. Half the profit. I think 
you’re getting off light.” 

“Oh, all right,”’ he capitulated weakly. 
He did not at all like this new Cynthia 
he had called into being. For more than 
one reason he was sorry he had signed that 
paper. ““Want me to invest it for you?” 

“No-o-o. I don’t think so,”’ She paused; 
deliberately measured Richard with her 
eyes, then gave him the greatest shock of 
his life. “You see, Richard,’’ she an- 
nounced calmly, “you're selling this place 
to—me.” 

If she had expected an effect she got it. 
Richard’s mouth dropped open. Richard’s 
lips twitched helplessly. Richard gulped 
weakly two or three times. 

“How—how’s that, honey?” at last he 
said in a tiny voice. 

“T bought the place from you, myself. I 
was Billy Inge’s unknown principal.” 

“But—but you can’t. You haven’t 
got Where did you get the money?” 

“Sold my railroad bonds. Oh, yes, [know 
they didn’t bring enough, even though 
they’re higher than they’ve been in five 
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Buck was sitting down behind a mug of 
coffee and a dog-wagon man was frying 
him a hamburger-with sandwich. 

“Hello, Buck,” I said. 

“Hello, Bert,’’ he said. 

“How’s every little thing?” 

“Oh, every little thing’s all lovely. How 
about you?” 

So I kidded him for a couple of minutes 
and told him about that time I went deer 
hunting with Pop Henneberry and the new 
dance step I invented. 

““Yes,”’ Buck said before I finished, ‘‘and 
speaking of dances, I certainly saw some 
tough dance halls out West. If I had a dol- 
lar for every time a revolver was pointed at 
me because some other fella’s girl happened 
to like my looks—I’d retire and live on the 
interest.” 

Well, that last remark gave me a lead. 

“‘ Ah,” I said, “‘and have you told Mopsie 
all about those tough dance halls?” 

He got snappy right away. “‘Is it any of 
your business?”’ 

Judging by his voice he was getting ready 
to swing on me, so I said to him in a low, 
friendly voice, ‘‘Now listen here, Buck. 
There’s no use getting excited, but you 
want to know once for all that I’m inter- 
ested in that little girl and I keep an eye on 
who she goes with and who she don’t.” 

His face got all red. ‘‘What you shooting 
off your mouth about? You think you’ve 
got a license to tell me who I can go with 
and who I can’t? It’s a darn good thing for 
you that you’re smaller than I am.” 

When he said this I knew I had him. 

“All right, Buck,” I said, wedging out 
through the door. “All right, Buck. Have 
it your own way. But just understand this: 
Nobody takes Mopsie Doane to a picnic 
unless I say so. I don’t like the line of con- 
versation you handed me tonight, and I’ll 
tell you tomorrow whether I want to have 
Mopsie go to the picnic with you or not. 
That’s all.” 

He stood up and by gosh he seemed to fill 
the whole dog wagon. It looked as though 
he ought not to have stopped with being 
the amateur champion heavyweight of 
Colorado, but ought to have gone right on 
and licked Dempsey. When I thought of 
what would happen to me the next day I 
felt dizzy. 

“Oh, is that so?” he said. ‘Well, now, 
listen to me. If you run into me tomorrow 
or if I see you speaking to Miss Doane to- 
morrow I’ll take such a punch at you that 
they’ll have to count a hundred before you 
wake up. Get me?”’ 

_ “Allright, Buck,’ I told him. “Allright. 
But you heard what I said.” 

And then I made a quick sneak out of the 
dog wagon and walked away feeling like a 
free man again. 

Because here was the idea. It was rotten 
on Buck, but I couldn’t figure any other 
way. 

The next morning I was going to get out 
in the middle of Temporary Bridge and 
wait for Buck and Mopsie. I knew they’d 
come that way because it was the nearest 
from the Doanes’ to the picnic grounds. 
Then when Buck slowed down to get on 
the bridge I’d raise one hand and yell, 
“Stop! Stop! Mopsie, what you doing with 
that fella? Hop out of that car now, and 
make it snappy.” 
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years. That, Richard’”’—and all the devil- 
try in the world was asparkle in Cynthia’s 
bright eyes—‘‘is what I’m going to do with 
my half of the profit!” 

“But—but ” he was totally lost. 

“It’s perfectly simple, Richard. The 
money from my bonds plus my half of our 
profit will more than buy the house from 
you. From, now on we rent from me at 
two hundred dollars a month. I net about 
7 per cent on my money instead of a little 
over 4. What are you kicking about? 
Don’t you make a profit too?” 

Richard’s knees were wabbling, his eyes 
bulging. 

“Honey,” he confessed, ‘‘I’m just a poor 
ignorant lawyer. You'll have to help me 
figure it all out.” 

“All right; keep your head steady a 
second. See that door over yonder?” 

“Sure.” Richard was again mystified. 
“Why?” 

“Look at it some more. And keep on 
looking at it. Because from now on you’re 
going to see it a lot. It’s the front door of 
what’s going to stay your home.” 


Right away Mopsie would get disgusted 
with me for making such a fool of myself 
and Buck would jump out and lam me a 
couple, and if I wasn’t really knocked out 
I’d pretend to be. Then Buck would climb 
back into the automobile and Mopsie would 
realize what a mistake she’d made about 
me and what a fine home protector Buck 
was, and it would be all over.. You know 
how girls are. 

Iv 
OPSIE’D told me that old Buck was 
going to call for her at quarter of ten. 
So from 9:30 on I was waiting out in the 
middle of Temporary Bridge—that pon- 
toon business torn down last year when the 
New South Bridge was finished. 

I got all set and then I killed time by 
firing rocks at an old pile sticking out of the 
water about ten yards downstream, and 
when I got tired of that I picked up a piece 
of wood and begun to whittle. 

Pretty soon an auto chugged up over the 
hill. Took me just one-half second to recog- 
nize Buck’s car. That is, it didn’t belong to 
Buck—he’d rented it from the Majestic 
Garage—but old Buck was sitting at the 
wheel and, beside him, Mopsie. 

She certainly looked good. I don’t think 
I ever saw Mopsie look so good before. She 
was all in white with a kind of gauze hat, 
and her dress fluffed out so that she looked 
like a little pink rosebud with frosted 
leaves. You know how girls are. 

Pretty, but sort of pouty too—if you 
understand me what I mean. 

Sure did feel bad to make such a rotten 
impression on Mopsie, but I knew that dis- 
gracing myself before her was my only 
chance of staying with the bunch. 

Sowhen Buck slowed down for the bridge 
I jumped ‘out near the middle and yelled, 
“Stop! Stop! Mopsie, where you going 
with that fella? Hop out of that automo- 
bile now, and make it snappy.” 

Well, I never supposed that a racing 
driver who was the amateur heavyweight 
champion of Colorado could get so excited 
he’d start up full speed and then twist over 
into the drink. But that’s what Buck did. 

He let out a yell, and next thing— 
smash—splash—the old bus had _ shot 
through the light wood handrail and down 
two feet into the drink. 

A shock? I'll say it was a shock. I’d 
never looked for anything like that. But 
you know how a fella feels when everything 
goes wrong. He keeps saying to himself, 
“Well, if I just keep going maybe some- 
thing’ll turn up. Maybe I’ll get five good 
cards next time.” 

So now I said, “‘ Well, after all, Buck’s a 
crack swimmer and Mopsie can’t swim at 
all, so after he pulls her out and she sees me 
standing by and doing nothing she’ll think 
Buck is A Number One and she’ll take me 
for a poor fish. I’ve got a chance yet. I’ve 
got a chance.” 

So I hung over the rail and waited. 

The car had plunged clean out of sight 
because the river was deep there, but pretty 
soon up come Mopsie’s head, and then 
Buck’s. 

“Fine,” I said, not knowing any more 
than a rabbit about what would happen 
next, but hoping. 

Mopsie paddled and splashed and looked 
white, but old Buck didn’t make any move 
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toward her at all. That’s what jolted me. 
All old Buck did was to open up his mouth 
and yell. Honest I never heard a yell like 
that before anywhere. It made his first yell 
seem like a peep. It was the twin brother to 
the whistle on the B. & M. works; it kind 
of went through you and left you quivering. 

Buck waited until he’d finished his yell 
and then he lunged out to Mopsie. 

At last I begun to feel better, thinking 
that with Buck on the job everything would 
come out the way Id figured. 

But no. After about a quarter ofa sec- 
ond I could see that Buck wasn’t doing any 
life saving that A.M.—not any at all. 

He’d clapped his hands on Mopsie’s 
shoulders all right, but it was only on his 
own account. Still yelling, he kept his 
mouth out of water and in yelling order by 
shoving Mopsie down under. 

Mopsie didn’t yell; maybe she couldn’t; 
but I certainly saw her give Buck a look, 
and it wasn’t a scared look either. It was 
mean. It was vicious. I never saw Mopsie 
nor anybody else look so mean and so 
vicious all of a sudden that way. It didn’t 
seem possible. Then she gurgled out of 
sight. 

Of course when Mopsie begun to sink, 
Buck let go, and still yelling commenced to 
thresh around with his arms and legs while 
the current carried him downstream. 

Looking at Buck swim made me think 
for the first time that when Buck raced 
Johnny Weismuller maybe Johnny Weis- 
muller was sick or something. 

Mopsie’s head showed again, and with 


that I figured I’d have to take a hand in’ 


things whether I wanted to or not. 

So I shook off my shoes and coat and laid 
my hat where it wouldn’t blow away, and 
after seeing old Buck grab hold of the pile, 
I dived in and picked up Mopsie and 
started for the shore. 

It was a hard pull because at first she 
just laid back, but by the time we got to 
shallow water she was beginning to strike 
out a little for herself. 

When I helped her out on dry land she 
was pretty weak, but after a minute or two 
things went better. 

We’d just got up on the bank when Buck 
let out a terrible blare, hollering, ‘‘ Help! 
I'll have you arrested for pointing a pistol 
at me. Help!” 

Well, for a minute I didn’t know what he 
meant; then I figured it out. The piece of 
wood I’d been whittling did look something 
like a pistol, and I remembered I’d been 
holding it in my hand when I waved to the 
automobile. 

Then I begun to understand why Mopsie 
was looking at me so admiring-like, the 
same as if I was a celebrated criminal or 
something. You know how girls are. She 
thought I’d come out with a gun to take her 
away from Buck. 

Well, it made me sore to see Buck getting 
away with it because of a little thing like 
that, so I yelled out to him, “‘What do you 
mean, pistol? The only thing I had in my 
hand was a piece of wood. You can see it 
now lying there on the bridge.” 

Buck didn’t look; he was too busy yell- 
ing; but Mopsie did. And she hadn’t any 
more than set eyes on that piece of wood 
than she burst into a laugh. Then I saw 
the mistake I’d made, because Mopsie 
wasn’t laughing at me; she was laughing at 
old Buck. And it was the kind of laugh 
that makes everybody around feel uncom- 
fortable, if you understand what I mean. 

Well, things looked bad. I saw I had to 


finish up in a hurry; get Buck inshore — 


where he could lick me and make a clean 
job of it. Otherwise I didn’t have a chance. 

Buck was hanging onto the pile and 
climbing, only it was so green and slippery 
that the farther he climbed the more he 
slid back to where he started. I sure felt 
sorry for him, but I couldn’t let a little 
thing like sympathy stand in my way. 

So I said, ‘‘ Well, Mopsie, if you’re all 
right I’ll hop into this boat and take old 
Buck off from where he’s hanging onto.” 

Mopsie looked at me for a couple of 
seconds with a peculiar look and then she 
said, ‘‘Yes, yes, Bert. Hurry and don’t 
lose a single second. Hurry—hurry!”’ 

I said, “‘I don’t see how I can hurry, 
Mopsie, if you keep hanging onto my arm 
this way with both hands.” 

“Well, what do you know about that?” 
she said. “I must be practically walking 
in my sleep because I didn’t know I was 
even touching you. Don’t mind me, Bert, 
but hurry and save him. Hurry! Hurry!” 

All the time she was saying this she was 
hanging so tight onto my sleeve I couldn’t 
move either way. 


*still hanging out there yelling, an 


i 


Buck had stopped yelling help. His ey | 
were open again and he was screeching o° 
‘““What’s the matter? Do you want to ‘ 
me drown? Hey! Hey!” 

“Old Buck is calling for hay,’ Mop: 
said. 


“Just a little while ago I noticed | 
was looking hungry. Let’s walk out ir 
the country a ways and see if we can’t hb. 
alittle hay from some good-natured farme 

That was too strong for me, so I said i) 
kind of a strict voice, ‘Cut out the come; 
Mopsie. This is a time to act serio. 
Leave go of that oar.” 

This last I was obliged to remark beea)’ 
having dropped her grip off me she }| 
grabbed up the only oar in the boat a) 
was holding it behind her. ; 

And all the while Buck was yelli) 
“T’m drowning! Help! Hurry up! He 
Hurry up!” 

We had a sort of little wrestle to dec: 
about the oar, but by this time she say| 
wouldn’t stand for any fooling so she | 
me have it. 

Well, I slung the oar in the boat, yan} 
the painter from the willow roots and y: 
pushing off when Mopsie grabbed 1: 
painter back out of the boat and wrappec | 
around a big stone. 

“What do you think you’re doing?’ | 
said, because it certainly made me sore, 

She said, ‘‘ Bert, I’m not going to let you 
until you answer me one serious questio | 

““What’s the question?” I asked, re: 
to yank the painter off the rock in case | 
tried any more tricks. 

“Tt’s a very simple question,’’ Mo} 
said, “‘but important, and I’m afraid if }) 
don’t answer it truthfully I’ll have a wri| 
impression of your character. I can’t | 
you how upset I’ve been ever since }1 
told me about that game you umpired > 
tween Hennesy’s Maroons and the Gai: 
ville Fire Department.” 

“Not the Gainsville Fire Departmer ' 
I said, ‘‘but the Kellersville Superbas. 1]; 
ten. As soon as I get old Buck in I'll | 
you all about it. I never supposed 3) 
wanted to hear the true story of the fact | 
the case because every time I started 
those facts you always changed the s) 


Buck had shut his eyes again. He wa)’ 
yelling words any more; he was ;3 
yelling. 

“Oh, you’re so mean to me,”’ Mopsie ; \ 
with a sort of sniffle. ‘Why, I’d rather ti 
you tell about that game than go t: 
matinée. But I want to say here and 17 
that when you made that decision | 
made one big beef, and I’m surprised so > 
body didn’t crown you. In private > 
Bert, you are O. K., but as an umps yo * 
certainly a bloomer.” 

Well, that made me sore. Here I’d bt 
explaining that decision for two years, | 
now Mopsie was bringing her anvil into | 
chorus. It didn’t seem to be any use lis ¢ 
if I was going to be misunderstood all ¢ 
time. 

I just sunk down on the bow seat of € 
boat and said, “Now look here, Mopsie !! 
you know anything about the rules you i 
got to admit that you're all confused. '(e 
man had left second on a big lead, Ti’ 
was another on third and another on fil. 
It was the last of the ninth with one 
down. The pitcher threw a strike 
catcher fired it straight back to Hi 
at short.” : 

“Which Henderson?’’ Mopsie— 

“Barl Henderson,” I said, “| 
don’t know him.” 

Buck must have noticed that 
talking together because he sto 
miscellaneous yelling and begun 
again, ‘‘ How long do you think I 
on here? You think I can hang on 
night? Help! Help!” 

I started to cheer him up a little 
him I was starting right after 
Mopsie didn’t give me a chance. 

“Yes, Bert,” she said. “I can 
you were right. The man was 01 
and you made the decision accord 
rules and not to please a lot of s 
the bleachers. I certainly want to 
to you for ever thinking anything € 

It was pretty good to hear tl 
Mopsie, and I told her so. But B 


I didn’t have any business talk 
Mopsie when I ought to be sculli 
save Buck. But after I’d got th 
back in the boat Mopsie caught hok@ 
the forward seat and I couldn’t shove} 
boat out except by dragging her in alte} 
I said, ‘What you think youre do . 
Mopsie?”’ 
(Continued on Page 121) © 
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(Continued from Page 118) 

She said, “Bert, I want you to save Buck 
nd to save him quick, because he certainly 
; in one dangerous situation and I don’t 
hink he can hold out much longer. Just 
he same, I can’t let you go without telling 
‘ou that I am holding something against 
‘ou because of the way you acted when you 
vent hunting that time up in Northern 
Visconsin. You had no business to shoot 
he deer because you had fixed it up before- 
and with Pop Henneberry that he was to 
ave the first shot.” 

You know when I heard this I forgot all 
bout Buck and slumped down into the 
oat again a hundred per cent discouraged. 
Vhy explain to people when, after you’ve 
nished explaining, they go away thinking 
irectly the opposite? 
-“*Mopsie,’’ I said, ‘‘please listen to me 
ad get this straight. In all my life I have 
aver shot a deer and I have never even 
jot at a deer. Pop Henneberry has killed 
‘teen. That last morning in camp Pop said 

me, ‘Well, Bert,’ he said, ‘I’ve been up 

‘re before so if we spot anything today I’ll 

id back and you see what you can do 
‘th it.’ And then after I spotted the deer 

yp went and knocked it over himself.”’ 

Right along during the conversation 
lick had been yelling, “You darn fool, 
jiat_ do you think you’re doing? Help! 
In drowning! Help!” 


\Well, you know yourself the time for, 


caversations is before or after but not 
cring emergencies, as same may turn out 
[.al for lack of attention. So instead of 
yiting to see whether or not Mopsie un- 
d:stood my explanation I started once 
mre to get out to where old Buck was 
h ding his head out of water. 

3ut Mopsie held onto the gunwale. 

. Said, ““What’s the matter with you, 
\y»psie? Why don’t you let go?” 

she said, “Bert, I’m just going to let go, 
b; I wouldn’t feel right if you left without 
k wing how sorry I am I thought you 
k ed the deer when all the time it was Pop 
Enneberry, and I will solemnly swear or 
airm that he gave you one dirty deal. But 
tl real reason I’m hanging onto this boat 
iso notice the way you move your feet 
W2n you try to shove it into the stream. 
Bt, if anybody ever told you that you 
we a dancer they certainly enjoyed a 
qiet laugh after your back was turned. 
1» idea of your inventing a dance step is 
véy comical to me, and good for a smile 
ar time I happen to think of it.” 

Vhen she said this I sure got sore. I laid 
th oar in the boat and stepped out on the 
bak. But first I yelled to Buck. 

_ Buck,” I yelled, “I’m right on my way 
j¥ as soon as I can get something over to 
Mosie.”’ j 

ut he kept on yelling about the same as 
oe re, so I hurried up my explaining. 

Mopsie,” I said, “I’m certainly sore at 
yo, for the way you keep butting in while 
(1, trying to help out old Buck, but I’m 
0ig to show you I’ve invented a dance 
ste and I don’t care who knows it, either. 
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I call it the Excursion Boat Roll, and in the 
fox trot where the music starts that draggy 
movement like this—tum-da-te-tum—you 
take the leg that is back—I’m doing this 
the way the man does it because for the 
woman you do the opposite—and bring it 
over and across, and the front leg you sort 
of twinkle like this.” 

So I showed it to her, humming the music 
while I was showing same. 

“Well,” Mopsie said, after I’d done it for 
her twice, ‘‘yes, it’s all beautifully clear, 
and I apologize again. This is my apolo- 
getic day. Bert, it just occurs to me that 
as long as nobody is holding a watch on him 
maybe old Buck would like to come ashore.” 

This certainly got me indignant. 

“Sure he wants to come ashore,” I said. 
“Haven't you heard him yelling?” 

Mopsie said, “Was he yelling? I knew 
I was hearing something, but I thought it 
was only the wind sighing in the reeds.” 

When she said this I saw she had been 
kidding right along, so with a sort of severe 
look I stopped the discussion, got into the 
boat, and sculled out to where Buck was. 

“Listen, Buck,’ I said, after I’d got him 
on board. “You don’t want to be too sore 
about this because it was all on account of 
Mopsie.”’ 

Old Buck didn’t say a word till I got him 
on shore. Then he jumped out of the boat, 
straightened up, shook his fist at me and 
said in a yell, ‘‘I’ll say it was all on account 
of her. Yes, you and her framed all this up 
between you.” 

I said, “‘What?” 

He said, “You heard me. You’re one 
big mutt, and she’s another.” 

Well, when Buck said that, something 
happened to me. It wasn’t so much what 
old Buck said—it was the way he said it. 

Mopsie Doane. For a little girl she’d 
been an awful nice little girl, always lending 
me and Sliver her skates and never bawling 
when we dropped beetles down the back of 
her neck and never tattling for what hap- 
pened at school. 

And when I heard old Buck call her a 
mutt I forgot all about showing off before 
Mopsie and all about old Buck being the 
amateur champion heavyweight of Colo- 
rado, and I said to him, ‘‘You’ll have to 
prove that.” 

“Tl prove it,’’ he said, and come at me 
swinging with both hands. 

Next thing I knew old Buck was lying 
on the ground and Mopsie was pulling me 
off him. 

He lay there for quite some time and 
then he got up slow and feeling of his jaw. 

A couple of times I said, “‘Listen, Buck,”’ 
but all he did was to climb up on the bridge 
where the car had gone over and then he 
went back the way he’d come. It cer- 
tainly made me feel rotten to see him take 
it that way. 

“Gee, Mopsie,”’ I said, “I’m in awful bad 
with old Buck.” And after she’d asked me 
a couple of questions I explained to her all 
what had happened. But before I’d fin- 
ished she’d snapped her head back and 
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said in a pretty mean voice, “Well, you’re 
not in half as bad with old Buck as you are 
with me.”’ 

It wasn’t so much what she said as the 
way she said it. You know how girls are. 
What’s more, after she’d finished saying it 
she turned her back on me and started 
walking down the road after old Buck. 

There I was with both of ’em sore at me, 
but somehow I didn’t seem to worry half 
as much about old Buck as I did about 
Mopsie. Watching her trail down the road, 
it just came to me that it was the first time 
I’d really noticed her since she come out of 
the water. She’d been so pretty in the 
automobile, and now all that was gone. 
Her hat had been washed away; her hair 
was all sort of hanging down; and her 
white dress hadn’t any more flounce to it. 
A wet wash on Monday morning—that’s 
what Mopsie looked like; and for every 
step she took she left a little trail of river 
water. 

She didn’t look pretty at all, and .yet 
somehow she looked better than pretty, if 
you understand me what I mean. 

For about thirty seconds I watched her 
walk, and then I ran out on the bridge, 
grabbed my hat and coat and shoes, and 
hotfooted it after Mopsie. 

Pretty soon she dropped down by the 
side of a beech tree and put her hands over 
her face. 

Certainly I felt mean and rotten, but I 
sort of slid in and sat down alongside her 
and said, ‘‘Say, Mopsie.” 

She said, ‘““You go on and leave me be, 
Bert.” 

I said, ‘What are you crying for?” 

She said, ‘‘Cat’s fur to make kittens’ 
britches.” 

I kidded her for a couple of minutes and 
then Isaid, “‘ What doyouhear from Sliver?”’ 

She said, ‘Oh, darn Sliver.” 

I said, ‘What’s the use of being so sore, 
Mopsie?” 

She said, ‘“‘If you ever speak to me again 
Tl kill you.” 

Well, you know how girls are. 


One day about a year after we got mar- 
ried I was wheeling the baby buggy out to 
Lawndale Heights and the bunch rolled by 
in Pop Henneberry’s car. 

I got sort of homesick all of a sudden, 
and I said, “Listen, Mopsie, how about 
getting away for a little penny ante Satur- 
day night?” 

She turned around and looked at me. 
“You've got a home, haven’t you?” she 
said. 

Well, I had to admit it. 

“And you’ve got a wife?” 

I had to admit it a second time. 

“And a baby? And three good meals a 
day? And money inthe bank? And atthe 
office two raises in three months? And 
you're meeting regular people, aren’t you? 
Well, then, for heaven’s sake why do you 
want to train with that bunch of tramps?” 

A bunch of tramps! But I didn’t say 


anything. You know how girls are. 
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easily—who oft- 
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les will disap- 
pear altogether as soon as he be- 
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The foot is the hardest-work- 
ing yet the most intricate and deli- 
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is given perfect support. There is 
snug support on the inside of the 
instep, forcing the weight of the 
body on the outside of the foot 
where it belongs. The shank or 
part of the sole under the instep 
is very flexible, allowing muscles 
in 3 to work nor- 
mally and thus 
| becomestrong. 
Toes have am- 
ple room to 
spread natur- 
ally. This com- 
bination of sci- 
entific support and foot freedom 
will correct nine out of ten feet 
that have begun to go wrong. 


Supports the arch 


Flexes with the foot 


In almost every city there is a dealer who 
can show you exactly the style of Packard 
Shoe you like, in smart spring models or 
for sport wear. Packard Shoes retail at 
$8 to $10. Very few styles higher. 


M. A. PACKARD COMPANY 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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300 MIL be 


Three hundred million hose 
have come out of our great 
factories at Milwaukee, more 
than enough to clothe the feet 
of every man, woman and 
child in America. A world 
achievement, done in ten 
short years! And it means 
just one thing—the buying 
public clearly recognizes the 
outranking value of Phoenix 
hosiery. For its good looks, 
and the long miles of stren- 
uous wear it supplies at small 
cost, it has become the high- 
standard hosiery everywhere. 


AS 


THE DIA 


ime he used the slang and solecisms of the 
attle range, but every now and then he 
rould speak with the clipped accents of the 
dueated New Englander. The latter was 
specially true when he spoke of music. He 
vas passionately fond of music and had a 
uge phonograph and a library of records. 
_ “Did you by any chance hear Tetrazzini 
ng last winter?” he asked suddenly. 

This was Smith. 

‘In the midst of our desultory talk a door 
'sened and a woman clad in a straight 
ngham gown—lI don’t think she had any- 

‘ing on underneath—her feet bare and her 
ack hair parted in the middle and drawn 
iywn over her ears, came in. Under her 
'ms was a yellow-backed French novel. 

She stared at me for a moment and then 
‘id, ‘There aren’t many huckleberries this 
var, are there?” 

I admitted that there weren’t, and she 
‘mt out as quietly and as vacantly as she 
id come in. 

After half an hour or so I said that I must 
} going and Smith volunteered to ride a 
ile or two with me. We went out back of 
te house to where my horse was grazing 
\th loose reins; and Smith, disappearing 
f: a moment into his kitchen, returned im- 
rediately with a black filly on the end of a 
f-ty-foot rope. I don’t know whether he 
ipt the filly in the kitchen or not, but it 
c'tainly looked as if he did. 


A Store fora Hobby 


He and I jogged slowly up the warm, 
dserted road and in all my life I have never 
sn anyone kinder to a nervous, untrained 
amal than this man, twice accused of 
nrder, was to the black filly. When we 
p'ted he asked me if I would inquire after 
aoghorn he had ordered for a launch he 
hj just acquired. 

‘It ought to be up in Yellowstone Park 
siaewhere,”’ he said. ‘‘Perhaps you could 
bag it down back of your saddle.” 

magine bringing a foghorn down back 
oiyour saddie! And what in the world he 
waited a foghorn for, anyway, I could not 
fgaom. At that time there were only two 
oiler boats on the whole surface of the 
eiiteen-mile lake and they were twelve 
mes south. 

saw Mrs. Smith only once again after 
tht first visit. I was coming back from 
Ylowstone a couple of weeks later and a 
m1 came into my camp on the Snake River 
al ut five o’clock in the morning and asked 
w re the nearest dentist was—he had been 
suering for days with a raging toothache. 
I ld him that there was no dentist in the 
contry, but that if he would ride twenty- 
eij:t miles south he would find a black- 
snth who pulled teeth. He thanked me 
ar departed, and he must have ridden 
hai, for following him, I came upon a 
sil2r-mounted spur that he had dropped 
wi.out stopping to pick it up. I gave it 
bac to him when I found him asleep that 
nigt at the cabin of the blacksmith. 

‘ut in the meantime I had passed Mrs. 
Snth. She was lying in the grass where 
thtroad to her ranch entered the timber, 
reging a newspaper, with her bare legs 
ercsed. It was merely by chance that she 
ha: anything on at all, for she was in the 
halt of taking sun baths, and once when 
sheand her husband were wintering in a 
sm 1 neighboring town she had tried to 
tak her sun baths on the roof of the hotel 
poih which stood at the intersection of the 
SB iraain streets. On this occasion, how- 
eve she was doing nothing more sensa- 
tionl than eating peanuts. There was a 
pagr bag on the ground beside her, and as 
she ead she would reach down, take a pea- 
nutput the nut in her mouth, and flip the 
she up into the air, all without taking her 
eye off the print. 

I passed her she laid down her paper 
andisked, ‘‘How’s your tooth?” 

“ie there was only one road, and I had 
com from the north and so had the man 
witithe toothache, but, nevertheless, I an- 
sweed her gently: 

_ “* was not I who had the toothache, 
Mr; Smith.” 

82 stood up, threw the paper down in- 
| ae stared at me a moment, and 
theistalked off through the trees. What 
I he done was beyond me. 

 Ijad already noticed at one side of the 
roada newly erected shack to which were 
attaned signs announcing that lemonade 
andbandy and tobacco could be bought 
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(Continued from Page 29) 


there, and as I was preparing to continue 
my journey a red-haired young girl, very 
charming, came out and spoke to me. This 
was Smith’s youngest daughter, who that 
summer had left the wealthy family that 
had brought her up and had returned to her 
own kin. She had arrived, I understand, 
with a boarding-school education and two 
trunkloads of expensive finery—a boarding- 
school education and two trunkloads of 
finery in this wilderness, where her only 
companions were two half-insane creatures 
so afraid of each other that at nightfall they 
would steal out in opposite directions into 
the timber and hide themselves. Smith told 
me he had put up the little store to keep the 
girl amused. 

“Tt’s a lonely life for her,’’ he said. 

What I could learn of this girl’s subse- 
quent history makes a story in itself. But 
it is vague; I do not know how true are the 
reports I heard. She went out into Idaho 
and became a waitress—a biscuit shooter— 
in a cheap hotel. Later on she drifted to a 
big city, where she was arrested for theft, 
but was acquitted. After that I lost track 
of her. She was a charming girl—that one 
glimpse I got of her—her red head shining 
against the dark green of the pines. 

Smith was known to a great many peo- 
ple, and one of his especial friends was a 
university professor who is probably the 
foremost anthropologist in America. When- 
ever the anthropologist came into the val- 


‘ley he camped at Smith’s ranch. That same 


summer he arrived there with a party. 
Smith got up a dance in his honor, and the 
afternoon before the dance suggested a ride 
in the motor launch—the one for which I 
was to trace down the foghorn. Every- 
body went except the youthful member of 
the party who told me the story. He was 
left sitting on the edge of the lake with Mrs. 
Smith. 

After a long pause, during which she 
stared dreamily at the diminishing launch, 
Mrs. Smith turned to him and said, ‘‘Got 
the makings? My husband,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘is an insanely jealous man. He is 
reported to have killed two people already.” 

The youthful member of the party, de- 
voting a moment to reflection, made some 
excuse and went away into the woods, 
where he stayed until the launch returned. 
That night at the dance, while Mrs. Smith 
was dancing with someone else, Smith in a 
fit of anger went to bed in the next room 
and wouldn’t get up again. 


The Queerness of the Smiths 


But the launch party had not been with- 
out excitement of its own. Halfway to the 
other shore the launch had stopped, and 
Smith, looking puzzled, had remarked that 
he didn’t know much about it, as this was 
the first time he had ever run it, and he had 
left his book of instructions at home. He 
had then proceeded to pour gasoline into 
every likely looking aperture and the launch 
had given a tremendous hiccup and had 
backed for a hundred yards or so. 

“‘T hope we don’t explode,” said Smith. 
“A swimmer wouldn’t have a chance in this 
ice-cold water.” 

Smith and his second wife were con- 
stantly running out of supplies, forgetting 
to order them; or sometimes, I am afraid, 
not having enough money to pay for them. 
Every now and then the two lived on 
berries. A friend of mine once met Smith 
driving a covered wagon to the nearest store 
in Yellowstone—two days distant. 

“We're entirely out of grub,” he an- 
nounced, ‘‘and have been for three days. 
We haven’t even flour.” 

The following day the same man came 
across Smith headed in the opposite direc- 
tion. 


“Did you get your supplies?”’ he asked in 
astonishment. 

“No,” answered Smith. “No; but I got 
something else. Get off your horse and 
look.”’ And he lifted up the back flap of 
the covered wagon and there was a wagon 
bed heaped a foot and a half high with wild 
roses. “Mrs. Smith is mad about wild 
roses,’’ he said. 

Towards the end of Smith’s life a man 
staying at my ranch stopped in to see him 
upon my recommendation. He had been 
there only a few minutes when Smith drew 
him aside. 

“You have probably,’’ he whispered, 
“noticed something peculiar about Mrs. 
Smith. Well, it is true. I am very much 
worried about her. I think it must be the 
altitude. I would like to get her down to 
California.” 

Ten minutes passed and then Mrs. Smith 
took the visitor aside. 

“You have probably,” she said, ‘no- 
ticed something peculiar about Mr. Smith. 
Well, it is true. I am very much worried 
about him. I think it must be the altitude. 
He is getting queerer and queerer,’”’ and 
so on. 

Poor, haunted creatures. There are a 
score more tales about Smith, but I have 
told enough already. The end of it was a 
lonely cabin buzzing with flies and a dis- 
covering party that had to use sulphur to 
get in. 

Perhaps it may seem that I am going 
fairly far afield for my next three stories; 
but the first is so curious, and the second 
and third so typical, that they appeal to 
me as being worth repeating; and besides, 
in Wyoming everyone is a neighbor no 
matter in what part of the state he lives. 


The Tables Turned 


The bishop of Wyoming gets about all | 


over his immense diocese and by nature he 
is a storehouse of unusual tales. Several 
years ago he was down in a country to the 
south, an isolated country, thinly settled; 
and while he was in the hotel of the little 
town, a tall, sandy-haired man in faded 
well-cut riding clothes came up to him. 

“Are you the bishop?” he asked, with an 
English accent. 

The bishop admitted his calling. 

“Well,’’ said the sandy-haired man, ‘“‘my 
name’s Macfarland’’—I’m not giving his 
right name—‘‘and I own the Horseshoe 
Ranch about twenty miles south of here. I 
haven’t been to church for years, but I used 
to be a churchman, so any time you get a 
chance drop in to see us.” 

The bishop promised and Macfarland de- 
parted; but it was two years before the 
bishop had a chance to pay his call, and 
when he asked for Macfarland he was met 
with smiles. Finally he elicited this story: 

It seems that shortly after he had seen 
Macfarland, Macfarland’s foreman—a man 
we shall call John—came up to the ranch 
house one day and said, “Mac, I want to 
speak to you.” 

“Allright,” said Macfarland, ‘‘come in.” 

When the two were seated in the living 
room, John, without any further prelimi- 
naries, stated his case. 

“Mace,” he said, “‘you’ve been running 
this here outfit for ten years and it’s stead- 
ily getting worse. I’ve been doing some 
figuring lately and I’ve calculated that be- 
tween what you’ve borrowed from me and 
what you owe me for wages, you just about 
owe me this ranch, and considerable more. 
However, I’ll call it square if you turn the 
place over to me. I’ll come up here and 
live in the ranch house and you can take 
your things down to the bunk house. You 
ain’t a bit of good, but for old time’s sake 
I'll keep you on and pay you forty a month.” 

“Allright,” said Macfarland, “‘that suits 
me. But what am I to do with Mrs. Mac- 
farland? She can’t live in the bunk house.” 

“T’ve took care of that, Mac,” said John. 
“T’ve had a little talk with Mrs. Macfar- 
land and she don’t think no more of you 
thanI do. She don’t think you’re any kind 
of a man. So, if it’s satisfactory to you, 
she’ll stay right up here in the ranch house 
with me.” 

“All right,” said Macfarland for the 
third time, and packed his things and went 
down to the bunk house, where he lived 
very happily for a year and a half. At the 
end of that time he appeared one night in 
the sitting room of the ranch house with a 
long envelope in his hand. 
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For 
BusINESS 
Twintex 
Shur-on 
Spectacles 


For Dress 
Shur-on 
Rimless 

Eyeglasses 


For Sport 
All-Shelltex 
Shur-on 
Spectacles 


Distinctions 
now taken for granted 


You wouldn’t think of wear- 
ing the same suit of clothes on 
the golf-links, in the office and 
at a theatre party. Nor would 
you be comfortable on the 
tennis court in a dress suit, or 
in riding breeches at a dance. 
These distinctions are taken 
for granted. 


But distinctions in spectacles 
and eyeglasses are quite as log- 
ical and important. Appro- 
priate Shur-on spectacles and 
eyeglasses contribute im- 
mensely to good looks and com- 
fort. There are many dif- 
ferent styles in the complete 
Shur-on line—correct glasses 
for business, for dress and for 
sports. Ask your optical spe- 
cialist for them. The name 
“Shur-on”’ is on the inside. 
Look for it. 

SHUR-ON OPTICAL CO., Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. Established 1864 


SPECTACLES & 
EYEGLASSES 
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THEIR GOOD LOOKS 
ARE MORE THAN SHOWER-DEEP 


CEN straws have a way of staying fresh and 

stylish right through the season. They “come up 
smiling” after showers — because they’re hand- 
made of finest materials, and beautifully finished 
to the last detail. 


They’re comfortable hats, too—not merely light and 
cool, but easy on the head. They “‘set”’ just right —which 
is one of the reasons why they’re so notably becoming. 


This rare feature, characteristic of all Young’s Hats, is 
chiefly responsible for their country-wide popularity 
which has won them their title ““The Sky-Line of the 
Nation.” They make you look your best. 


A Young’s hand-made straw will give you more all- 
around satisfaction than any hat you ever wore. From 
beginning to end of the season, you'll be glad you bought 
a Young's. 

The Young hat box portrays “The Sky-Line of the 
Nation” —a composite picture of representative buildings 


of America’s great style centers from coast to coast. 
Buy your straw hat where you see this box displayed. 


THE YOUNG HAT CO., 200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
FACTORY: NORWALK, CONN. 


NONE BETTER MADE 


Wear Young's Hats for correct and 
becoming style THE YEAR ‘ROUND 


FELT HATS STRAW HATS 
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“John,” he said to his ex-foreman but 
present employer, ‘‘the governor’s dead, so 
I guess I’ll be getting back to Scotland.” 

His wife, or former wife, or whatever she 
was, looked up from her reading. 

““You’ve come into the title, Mac?” she 
asked. 

SVieg? 

“Well, I think I’d like that even better 
than this. Do you mind if I come along?” 

“No, not in the least.”’ 

In the same country the bishop once met 
the local doctor driving rapidly in a buggy 
toward the hills with a rifle between his 
knees and his medicine case on the seat 
beside him. 

‘““Whereare you going?” asked the bishop. 

“Well, you see,” explained the doctor, 
“they’ve caught a couple of horse thieves 
up the cafion on a ranch, and they’re be- 
sieging them, so I thought I’d better be 
prepared for anything.”’ 

That night the bishop noticed a number 
of young men in town celebrating earnestly. 
One of them had his arm in a sling and an- 
other had a big piece of sticking plaster on 
his cheek. Upon inquiry, the bishop dis- 
covered that these celebrants were the sup- 
posed horse thieves and their besiegers. 

Apparently there had been a good deal of 
rustling going on recently and the country 
was uneasy. A description of two of the 
rustlers had been broadcast, and a week or 
so after this had been done two young men 
had ridden up to a ranch in the hills and in- 
quired from the owner whether his father, 
who owned a horse ranch farther up the 
cafion, was at home. 

“No,” the young rancher had replied, 
“but he’ll be back tomorrow.” 

“Can we go up and wait for him?” the 
strangers suggested. ‘‘We have important 
business with him.” 

“Sure,”’ said the young rancher; “help 
yourselves.” 

But afterward, thinking it over, it had 
suddenly occurred to him that the two 
young men looked exceedingly like the rus- 
tlers, and he also remembered that his fa- 
ther’s ranch was, at the moment, absolutely 
deserted. Heat once aroused the neighbor- 
hood and a posse started in pursuit. 


What is All the Shooting For? 


The posse arrived at the little ranch up 
the cafion after dark, and so disposing itself 
that no one could escape, waited for the 
dawn. Shortly after sunup one of the young 
men came out of the cabin on his way to the 
well with a bucket in his hand, and a nery- 
ous member of the posse fired from ambush 
and narrowly missed getting his mark in the 
leg. The mark, being a wise young man, 
asked no questions, but ducked back into 
the cabin, shut the door and began to reply 
to the hail of bullets that was now striking 
the logs. His companion joined him and 
the battle continued for several hours. 
Finally the sheriff suggested a truce and 
went forward waving a white handkerchief. 
The two young men came to the door. 

“Surrender!” said the sheriff. 

“What in hell for?” asked the young men. 
““What’ve we done?” 

“You know what you’ve done,” said the 
sheriff. 
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“No, we don’t,”’ they returned angr 
and they didn’t. They were entirely 
nocent young men who had legitim 
business with the father of the man y 
gave the alarm. 

“You see, the boys,” said the bishc 
informant, “sorter felt they ought to 
something for ’em.” 

Two hundred and fifty miles and m 
east from us there is a colony of Englishn 
who have been in Wyoming many ye: 
Two of them are the thirteenth and fc 
teenth sons of a Scottish baronet and 
uncles of a Scottish duke, and another is 
next heir to an English earldom. The t! 
teenth and fourteenth sons of the Seco 
baronet and the next heir to the Eng 
earldom have been everything from e: 
punchers and sheep herders and camp co 
to members of the state legislature. N 
they have prospered, and although they 
American citizens, they have built th 
selves—in the way the British hayve—ra’ 
houses that resemble as muchas poss! 
English country homes. It is strange 
come out of the sagebrush and into 
shadow of great shaggy hills and find cop 
jugs filled with hot water, and port aj 
dinner, and, in the case of the thirtee 
son who went there, an Oxford accent. 


Indian Nomenclature 


Seven years ago I went over to see t} 
Englishmen—really Americans. I ec 
have got there in a few days by motor, 
I preferred a pack train eight days ac 
two mountain ranges, and did not resor 
a motor until I came to the flat coun 
Part of the last two days we ran thro 
the Crow Reservation, a splendid ro] 
upland with the blue Absorkas away o 
the west and the blue Big Horns off to 
east. The Crows are a stalwart race; h 
the squaws as big as the men. The} 
wear immense black, pointed sombreros | 
their hair in plaits. In one of the age: 
stores we came upon a list of Dead Ini) 
Lands—lands, that is, for sale to white || 
under what seems to me by no means a’) 
governmentruling. Ononesidewere pri), 
the Crow—or Absorkas—names, anc} 


‘ the other the quaint English translatio 


Here are some I remember: Min 
Peppermint, McKinley Backbone, M} 
Wives, Mary Wears Nothing, Takes | 
Enemies in a Fog, John Slides Down }} 
And then, lingering and lovely, Sits || 
the Stars. The Indian mother, how: 
names her child by what she has see) 
done just before its birth, so even Sits | 
the Stars has to do with actual fact anc! 
with poetry. 

What can be done with the Indian? : 
seems to be an insoluble problem. If‘ 
try, as the Government is trying, to r! 
him into a white man, you succeei | 
making only a very poor white man; anc § 
needing as he does a great deal of terri' * 
and fertile territory at that, how can }] 
fitted into increasing settlement? Ex} 
numerically—and at that his number! 
increasing—he presents an even more [ 
cult problem than the negro. You ha‘ 
a childlike people wanting to be like! 
white man, and handicapped only by a « 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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Siwash Indians Touring in Yellowstone Park 
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The introduction of the Rollin makes it pos- 


sible for you to now own a car possessing 
the most advanced engineering features 
without paying an exorbitant price. 

For in what other moderately priced car 
(or high-priced car for that matter) will 
you find such modern refinements as: 


Latest type 4-wheel brakes 

Firestone Balloon Tires 

European type motor 

Force feed lubrication through drilled 
crankshaft 

Advanced manifold and carburetor 
developments 

4-bearing balanced crankshaft, with alumi- 
num alloy pistons and connecting rods, 
assuring absence of vibration. 


Touring Car De Luxe Spicy oy ee eS 
Three Seated Coupe Roadster - - 1195 
Five Passenger Sedan SE SN eh IEE 


Prices f. 0. b. factory 


THE ROLLIN MOTORS COMPAN Y, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BG 


_ Never before 


so much —for so little 


We believe the Rollin to have the most 
advanced chassis and body designs on 
the market. 


‘It is the only car introduced this year in 


which are incorporated so many sound, 
new engineering features. 


Never before has the above combination 
of refinements been found in one auto- 
mobile. 


Rollin success is as conspicuous as Rollin 
value. From coast to coast this car is, 
we believe, the most widely discussed 
car of the season. 


Having such luxurious riding qualities— 
being so easy to handle and giving such 
astonishing mileage per gallon of gaso- 
line this car is the talk of the country. 


Now being driven in practically every 
State in the Union, and having covered 
hundreds of thousands of miles, the 
Rollin has more than fulfilled every 
claim made by its makers. 


Let the Rollin dealer in your town show 
you what experts claim is the finest 
popular priced car ever produced. 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
of intelligence that may eventually to some 
extent be overcome; you have a people 
with a definite and ancient civilization of 
its own. 

That this civilization may be crude and 
childlike in most of its aspects is beside the 
point. It is rigid and inherent in the In- 
dian’s blood. It is not so much a question 
of teaching him new things as it is a ques- 
tion of persuading him to forget what he 
already knows. And when you have 
reached that conclusion you are confronted 
with the further question as to whether 
such an attempt is wise or charitable. Per- 
sonally, what little I have seen of the In- 
dian leads me to believe that, for him, the 
Indian civilization is considerably better 
than the white man’s. 

My neighbors, the Northern Arapahoes, 
are an excellent example of what can hap- 
pen to the mishandled Indian. They were 
once-a proud people, blood brothers of the 
Cheyennes. When they were put on a 
reservation they were brigaded with the 
Shoshones, whom they despised and re- 
garded as inferiors, at the suggestion of old 
Washakie, chief of the Shoshones, who was 
a friend of the Government and an ex- 
tremely wise man. 

“Give me the Arapahoes,” he said, “‘and 
with your support I will break them.” 


A Vindictive Old Squaw 


He succeeded by placing upon the Arap- 
ahoes their own burden of contempt and 
petty abuse, and today they are a broken 
people. Those who know tell me that it is 
almost impossible to find an Arapahoe who 
will tell the truth. 

It was while we were in the Crow coun- 
try that I saw an ancient squaw and a 
thunderstorm. We had missed the road, 
and late in the afternoon we turned into a 
little Crow ranch—the only one in sight— 
to ask our way. Dusk was approaching, 
and over to the west the Absorkas were 
caught up in clouds and to the east the Big 
Horns were a wall of darkness. But in 
front of us, from zenith to herizon, above 
the rolling country whose grass trembled 
in the wind, the sky was blood red—red as 
in any painting of Remington, whose colors 
artists deny. 

Standing before a great white tepee that 
had been erected to one side of the log 
ranch house was the old squaw wrapped in 
a black blanket. She did not move as we 
stopped our car; she continued to lean 
upon her cane, and her face had no expres- 
sion in it. Her little eyes were like burnt- 
out coals and she was so old that the skin 
of her face was hardly visible for the wrin- 
kles. She would not answer us, but pres- 
ently a young girl came out and directed 
us with the beautiful straight-handed, 
fingers-together gesture of the Indian. 

We turned about and 
climbed a hill, and as we did 
so I looked back. Outlined 
against the approaching 
storm and the blood-red sky 
was the old squaw, her shawl 
flapping, her stick raised in 
the air, cursing us. She 
looked like some dark frag- 
ment of cloud blown out be- 
fore the thunder. 

Two hours later we were 
in a modern Montana town 
in the bedroom of a hotel, 
the furniture of which was 
covered with cretonne. 

But this is America, the 
squaw was America, the Ab- 
sorkas and the Big Horns 
were America, the miles of 
stirring grass and the hotel 
with its cretonne were 
America. 

The following day we 
came back to the Crow coun- 
try again and the company 
of its big-hatted residents, 
and that night we found an- 
other contrast even more 
dramatic than the hotel with 
its cretonne. Our lamps 
picked up in the darkness 
clipped hedges and white 
fences, and pretty soon we 
turned in through a gate and 
found a lighted house and a 
lawn as smooth as velvet 
and shaded by trees exotic 
to Wyoming. Beside the car 
trotted a man in white flan- 
nels, who carried a lantern 
and greeted us in the accents 
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of the Thames valley. Across eleven years 
and thousands of miles, at the foot of great 
mountains known well for only half a cen- 
tury, and at not such a distance from where 
but a like time ago Custer and his men 
had been massacred, I came once more into 
the presence of the Char and the Isis. They 
are a great people, the English—quietly un- 
conquerable. 

At the moment something dramatic was 
going on. The brother of the English earl 
was away, helping as best he could the 
England whose citizenship he had given 
up but to whose aid he returned when she 
was in trouble. But his youngest son was 
there, a completely American boy of eleven, 
who, so far as I know, had never been out 
of the United States and who resented the 
slightest implication that he wasn’t an 
American—which, of course, he was. This 
boy, however—they were afraid to tell 
him, because he was such a thoroughgoing 
American—had at the time every chance of 
becoming, whether he wanted or not, the 
next Earl of So-and-So, for his eldest 
brother, who had been brought up at Eton 
in order that he might be prepared to ac- 
cept the title his father would never claim, 
was at the front in a guard regiment. As 
things turned out, the elder brother came 
out of the war unscathed, but all that sum- 
mer and the next the small boy in the heart 
of Wyoming stood upon the brink of a 
hazard that would have changed his life 
utterly. 

They tell a story about his father—a 
very absent-minded man. Whenever, in 
the old days, he went down to the station 
riding a pony to see anyone off, the station 
agent used to take out his jackknife and 
stand by to cut the reins of the pony as the 
train pulled out, for the brother of an earl 
was in the habit of tying his mount to the 
railing of the rear car and forgetting him 
until it was too late. 


Holliday’s High Praise 


I have left the young missionary—the 
young sin-twister whom I took out and lost 
on his first visit to me, and who for a while 
was a near and dear neighbor of mine—to 
the last, on the principle, now abandoned, 
that everything ought to start or end with 
a grace. He was a good missionary; a 
blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked, light-haired young 
missionary, who bought a horse and put on 
a flannel shirt and chaps, and rode up and 
down the country doing an immense 
amount of good and talking about every- 
thing but holiness. He had not a trace of 
the sanctified attitude that seems to be 
given nowadays with the diplomas at most 
divinity schools. In his presence you felt 
somehow that with all your faults you still 
had a fair chance of heaven. 

Even old Bill Holliday, after observing 
him in silence for two years, said, ‘That 
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fellow is pretty near as good a man as if he 
wasn’t a parson, isn’t he?”’ 

The young parson came into the valley 
first in answer to an advertisement inserted 
in a church paper by the bishop, who was 
in despair of getting anybody to fill the job, 
but who, none the less, being an honest man, 
painted the situation in the blackest of col- 
ors. The young parson answered in a letter 
in which he said he had a large and wealthy 
parish on the Hudson, but that he was 
tired of trying to save the souls of people 
who were already sure they were saved; 
and he had only been in the valley a short 
time when he built two small log churches— 
beautiful little log churches—and a log 
hospital that has saved many lives, and a 
parish house of logs, where he had his own 
quarters and a men’s clubroom, with a li- 
brary and billiard tables. 


The Outdoor Man’s God 


I recall snowy winter evenings when I 
skied down from the ranch and he greeted 
me with a fire and supper, and we had long 
talks afterward, and finally a white and cool 
bed for me. Also, at times, a glass of 
sherry—yes, heaven be praised, a glass of 
sherry! For although a most abstemious 
man, in this respect he agreed with Saint 
Chrysostom and all the other fathers of the 
church. One moonlit night in summer he 
christened my youngest child on the front 
porch of the ranch. The congregation sat 
about on Navajo rugs on the grass. To the 
west rose the black rampart of the Tetons, 
like the last hills of life before the wide and 
vacant plains of death are reached; and to 
the east and north and south the silver val- 
ley spread away soft and obscure with the 
beautiful obscurity of life. And picked out 
by the moonlight, and in the halo of the 
lamp on the table beside him, was the big 
missionary with the little child in his arms. 

He has left the valley now, alas—the 
young missionary—and is over doing what 
he can with the Arapahoes. He has a log 
chapel there, too, with a huge plate-glass 
window back of the altar that is the most 
beautiful church window I have ever seen. 
I heard service there once in the early morn- 
ing, and the rolling valley beyond and the 
snow-capped mountains that bounded the 
valley made a stained-glass window far 
finer than any man could contrive. 

I like ministers—if they will only let me. 
When I was a little boy I once pinched, out 
of pure affection, the legs of a bishop who 
was staying with my grandfather. My 
grandfather’s house was always filled with 
bishops and clergymen. I admire the cler- 
gyman’s calling and his supposed single- 
mindedness. Besides, being an outdoor 
man, I am inclined to be religious. There 
is something out-of-doors mysterious and 
brooding. But I do not like indoor men to 
tell me about it, and I do not like them to 
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tell me of a God who knows nothing of 
bigness of forests and quiet places; a s)| 
and spiteful God occupied solely in “| 
his neighbors eat or wear or drink. 

In various places, and in the first ar} 
of this series, I have mentioned a theor; 
mine that America—all new countries, ,| 
tralia, Canada—was originally settlec: 
inarticulate poets, adventurers, and | 
many of the virtues of such countries : 
many of their vices have their origin in) 
fundamental fact. An inarticulate 7: 
twisted out of his shape, becomes freque : 
a strange man, although he is likely ¢| 
always a charming one. Nothing in mjj 
in the West has caused me to change } 
opinion; indeed, it has been confir): 
The Far West is a distillate of a distilla ) 
its inhabitants are inarticulate poets ¢a ¢ 
one step further. Just now I have reece 
a letter from an old man who works 01} 
ranch—the head roustabout, and a |) 
excellent one—half of which is in verse r 
in the second half of which an Eastern |} 
who has been admiring the scenery, is 1» 
tioned. 

“But then,” says the old man, “we 
known all about that for a long in 
haven’t we?”’ 

The haughtiness and dignity and res \ 
of the Far Westerner are the haughtines 1 
dignity and reserve of the poet, ineris 
by a misty Spanish tradition and |x 
nervous by high altitudes and thin air} 1 
the quick-witted although innately 
and discriminating kindliness of thi 
Westerner and his clear-eyed hospi li 
are also characteristics of the poet. i 
will carry the investigation no furth; 
will merely content myself with sayin jh 
in the past twenty years I have run init 
most extraordinary outbursts of ly jis 
in both speech and action. 


The Literary Grocer 


There is a friend of mine who was bin 
a mining camp, and most of whose li| | 
been spent as a prospector until recen y 
settled down to a small grocery sto; 
prospector all his life, that is, except 01 
few years when he was a professional a! 
bler in the gold camps of Nevadia 
California, and for a while a depss 
homesteader. But in all his life I bh 
wanted to be one thing only, and th) i: 
writer; and in secret, and since h w 
a child, he has written reams of jt 
and prose. I discovered this passic| fi 
years ago. 

Like most Westerners, my friend 3d 
natural gift for story-telling, and Ii? : 
Westerners, a sense of the dramatii | 
had, too, an innate knowledge of para; 1p 
and general construction; but he hi| i 
the slightest knowledge of the or 1a 
rules of grammar—he was quite uni |e 
distinguish, for instance, between a ° er' 
and a “was.” I ser/hi 
Stevenson’s Advice /0 
Young Writer, Roget’ [h 
saurus and the Oxfor Di 
tionary; and a year ¢), 
his fiftieth birthday, | h¢ 
a series of articles ac pt 
by perhaps the g ite 
magazine in the cc itr 
Think of that,a mano rt: 
seven starting in to ¢2! 
English grammar by’ a! 
known as main streng | 4! 
awkwardness! Hehas0v 
ever, two unconqu ab 
traits, this friend of 19& 
he is the most obstina |m# 
I have ever met, and |10\ 
of beauty burns in hir ike 
steady fire under lea > 

“T° would weigh /U" 
with one hand,” h sal 
“and write a line w! ! 
other.” ee 

And in a reconst ¢tlé 
hospital recently a 0 
writer of famous and 2G 
plays discovered a ou! 
cow-puncher knittin 8°f 
who had in him the aki! 
of a fine story-tell 
ready his first two tol 
have been publish, ‘ 
though he had son d 
culty with the first, as°¥@" 
editors wrote that th 
it but did not thinkt ™ 
to the West. ! 

Editor’s Note—This is 
of a series of articles by] az 
The next will appear 10 
issue. / 
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man lazing in the purlieus of a burnt- 
it world. 

When Bessie joined him he asked at 
nee, ““How’s your father today?” He 
as enormously solicitous about the health 
ad reputation of that old man. 

“He's flat on his back,” the girl answered. 
He went out and ran head-on into this 
secusation about the bright penny, and it— 

simply bowled him over.’”’ She dropped 
ar lashes over those deeply colored long 
ue eyes with their sudden suggestion 

unshed tears back of the tender lids. 
They’re like a pack of ravening wolves, 
ady to leap on a man and tear him all to 
eces, just the instant they think the fire’s 
ring down,”’ she said fiercely. 
.“T know it,’ Rann Hobart muttered 
avely. “I have been trying to shout 
vwn that little story, but it isn’t the easi- 
‘¢ thing in the world to shout down. No, 
:, there’s no limit to what people will 
ilieve if only somebody will tell ’em.” 

“Don’t you think the best plan is just to 
juin ignore it?’’ Bessie argued hopefully. 

“You can’t ignore it. You can’t move in 
snan’s world and ignore it. It would al- 
i ys crop out when you least expected, and 
Pg you.” 

‘I don’t see how grown men can take 
3 \ck in such a fairy tale,’’ the girl said more 
wntly. “‘Why, Rann, how could just a 
nce of metal affect the destinies of aship?”’ 

‘That’s the conundrum,” Rann let fall 
n’steriously. ‘‘What’s a piece of metal in 
aiigh wind? Still, there is a peculiarity 
aut that, all the same. I know, when 
[7as running out with the mackerel men 
nmy young days—well, I wasn’t twenty 
tn—an old bluenose undertook to buy 
{. wind by throwing a coin over the stern 
urks at sunrise.” 

‘What was it he threw over?” the girl 
dnanded, solemn eyed. 

‘It was a Chinese chop dollar; a luck 
pce, he called it. Well, that was what it 
W3 given to him as. He was in a fever to 
gi home, and he flipped it over his shoulder 
ir) the water.” 

‘Isn’t that absurd? And now I suppose 
yi’re going to tell me that he did buy wind 
wh it.” 

Buy wind? Well, you’d have thought 
scBessie. He overdrew it, as a matter of 
fa;. Great gunshots of it, and water with 
ito0. I wasn’t out of my oilskins for four 
dis. That schooner wasn’t any more than 
a int pot in what followed. Had to be 
héled out on the railway as soon as we got 
hae, with a crack in her forward big 
erugh to heave a dog through.” 

lis eye twinkled mysteriously. 

You said it was a luck piece. 
yc explain all that misfortune?”’ 

,On account of its being foreign money,”’ 
Rin Hobart whispered earnestly. “I tell 
ye there’s an explanation for everything 
in his world, every solitary thing, above 
bod and below board, if only you go to 
thi proper parties. Old Shadrach—your 
un e—cautioned that bluenose at the time 
tojold back, just on the bare chance that 
thie might be foreign devils clustered 
roud that chop dollar still, long as he had 
calied it in his pocket, but the man wouldn’t 
be aled. Nothing would do but spit on it 
anheave it away. Well, it came back on 
hir like a thousand of brick.” 

“t’s barbarous to believe such a thing in 
thiiday and age,” the girl cried. ‘Rann, 
thething will kill my father. What can 
we o? ” 

‘Jnstep the mast before witnesses and 
let hem take the gold out of the step, just 
as pur father put it in.” 

‘he girl took one step away from him 
wit a perceptible gasp. 

“fow can you? The ship’s not yours.” 

‘Tour mistake,’’ Rann uttered, coming 
to ie heart of the matter. ‘‘She is mine, 
depty. I bought her in last night of 
Ratby with all tackle, apparel and furni- 
tur(for fifteen hundred.” 

or fifteen hundred. Why, that was 
tha a —— Why, that’s just every- 


How do 


thi}, That was what fe 

“Yon’t put it in the past tense,” he 
erie, “You mournful thing. It is what— 
it iswhat we'll get married on, and a lot 
mor put with it. I’ll coax that ship off like 
@ Kten out of a tree. She'll bring ten 
thojand at an auction.” 

‘Jou’d risk it! You’d risk it! I won- 
der4I just wonder you didn’t call for the 
glugot instead,” the girl flared at him. 
grinned complacently. 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


“Look out. Look out, where you live in 
a little glass house yourself,’ he chuckled. 
“Maybe we haven’t been careful in the 
choice of ancestors, either of us. Don’t you 
let that saving disposition run away with 
you, deputy. There’s a miserly Corcoran 
for every spendthrift Hobart. Why, look 
here,” he said affectionately, “‘you talk like 
this, and I’ll begin to mistrust there’s some- 
thing in this story, after all, about the 
bright penny. Now, Bessie, don’t be silly. 
I was only fooling. Why, it’s for your 
father’s sake I bought this ship in.” 

“T’ll ask you,” the girl cried at white 
heat, “will you just leave her where she is, 
at my request?”’ 

“Well, no. It won’t do for me to yield to 
a Corcoran on a point where money is con- 
cerned,” he said affably. “I can’t knuckle 
to that peaked Corcoran strain in you 
that’s always afraid to part with a little 
money. And there’s your father’s predica- 
ment to be considered.” 

“T guess you can make your alliance with 

my father then,” said Bessie, dropping 
.away from him. “I’ll see if you’ll ride 
roughshed over my simplest wishes. I’ll 
reconsider, Mr. Hobart. If I’ve led you to 
suppose—if there’s anything I might have 
said yes to in the immediate past, or seemed 
to say it, I’ll say no now. I’ll say most em- 
phatically no!” 

The wonderful man was left to ponder 

-woman’s impulses. He wasn’t frightened 
unduly. Here was opposition, it was true. 
But what was opposition of woman, where 
the opposition of Nature was nothing? He 
laughed, and moved his ears, which were 
flexible, and betrayed his ancestry, he al- 
ways contended. Bess would come to time. 
She would come to time in time, if he had to 
pull the blue sky down on top of them like 
a foundered tent. 

Early next morning he brought his 
wrecking gang in cheerful mood under the 
prow of the Bessie Corcoran. The ship sat 
on her keel aft, hard down, with an anchor 
out on her starboard bow to keep the south 
winds from sweeping her bow in. He must 
light her forward, he concluded, taking 
these bags of bone fertilizer out through the 
fore hatch when the tide served. He fitted 
steel hooks to the ends of long poles, and 
when the tide uncovered the fore hatch he 
put his gang at work hooking up the cargo. 
The fertilizer was in hundred-pound bags 
massed together against her frames. They 
hooked them up and sank them close 
against the hull on the land side to make a 
cushion for the Bessie Corcoran against the 
time when the dreaded southeast wind 
should grind her bones on that hard bed. 
Belabored by Artie Wincapaw, the fertilizer 
gang went groaning and grappling for fer- 
tilizer, with icy water lashing at their loins. 
It was like grappling for drowned men. 

‘“He’s got ’em working double tides,” 
rasped Brother Daniels that night, noting 
from his inspection window at the Inner 
Harbor that flare of torches along the ship’s 
rail, 

“He'll get her off,” Neighbor Spillet 
opined. ‘‘Anything that man puts out a 
hand to has got to go. Look at that dance 
hall he moved off Cider Guptill’s property 
when Guptill would have lost it entirely if 
it had stayed where it was a day longer on 
account of the will having passed the dance 
hall to him without the territory under- 
neath it.” 

“That’s a different case, ain’t it?” 

“Not so plaguy different. He snaked her 
along that ledge like a caterpillar on them 
rollers of his with five horses and a gang of 
them know-nothings that work for him for 
just food and affection, and then down over 
a precipice where a goat would have hesi- 
tated and looked back for instructions.” 

“They say,” muttered Brother Daniels, 
“that girl of his has gone out to her Uncle 
Parmenter’s, mad as a hornet over the use 
he’s made of that money they were to marry 
on. Wouldn’t wonder if there wasn’t some- 
thing to be said in her behalf, for that mat- 
ter. He can’t keep that gang there any 
time at all. The tribe will frighten ’em off 
the first time his back is turned, if I know 
Cobe Parmenter. And they say now Fish 
has joined forces with him.” 

Brother Daniels knew whereof he spoke. 
The fertilizer gang was already close to 
mutiny. The reeking, brine-soaked, yellow 
bone dust affected their spirits and their 
understandings. At three-hour intervals 
they repaired to the big cabin for repasts 
of pork and whisky, and for consultation. 
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“Think she’ll come to time?” Artie Win- 
capaw breathed hoarsely to his fellows. He 
was cramped into a bunk with a plate of 
pork in his lap and a glass of whisky in his 
honest hand. The bottle containing it had 
“One Quart” blown in the glass near its 
dusky neck. 

““Come to time?” groaned Zinie Shadd. 
He wrinkled his disgusted and foreshort- 
ened nose. ‘‘If it was just a question of the 
woman principle in her she would, I swear. 
But, man dear, she is possessed by devils. 
She’s on the nose. She cuts me off right at 
my windpipe. Then again, look here, sup- 
pose she does come off like he seems to 
think she will; what’s to keep her from going 
down by the head, with this hole punched 
in her forward?” 

““What’s to keep her from staying afloat 
if her holds are empty?” retorted Winca- 
paw. “She’s wood, man. Wood doesn’t 
sink just because it’s put together in the 
hollow shape. What’s worrying Rann is 
how to tie her to the island until he’s ready 
to let her go.” 

In fact Rann was even then dragging a 
wire warp aft and sticking it out at a stern 
chock. He swung off the ship’s stern with 
a hammer and a drill and began to drill a 
hole in the rock. This was intended for an 
iron dog to which he might make fast his 
wire. But the keeper of the light came and 
waited on him with a book of governmental 
regulations, and a smile that showed his 
two remaining tushes, one at either end of it. 

“You can see,” said the keeper, “it says 
here there’s to be no drilling on the island.”’ 

“No drilling on the island,’”? Rann re- 
peated. He stood up and looked into the 
book. ‘‘You’re never student enough for 
this,” he grinned. “Who put you up to it, 
man?” 

“You got three guesses,’’ said the keeper 
of the light. 

And Rann guessed right the first time. 

“Look here,” he said, “‘you tell her, if 
you see her, you tell that lady to do every- 
thing in her power to thwart me. Then 
she’ll be able to say her conscience was 
clear, and what she did in the end she 
couldn’t help. You tell her that.” 

Still chuckling he found a ledge and 
snugged his wire around that. He shackled 
it there with a giant shackle, and heaved 
tight with tackles on deck. In the morning 
he looked at it, and thrummed it thought- 
fully like a harp string. It had tightened as 
if the ship had crept ever so little toward 
her doom. But she was still steady on her 
pins. 

For two days and two nights she held 
out, and the fertilizer gang performed its 
office. Then Rann went ashore to filch iron 
rolls out of the abandoned feldspar mill. 
When he came back with them near sun- 
down, Artie Wincapaw was waiting for him, 
solitary, on the big wrecking scow’s fore 
deck. The ship was empty of life, and the 
tide gurgled low in her holds. 

““Cobe Parmenter took ’em all round into 
the harbor,” Wincapaw said grimly. He 
stroked his wedge face. ‘‘He wants this 
ship for fuel. He told ’em it would be good 
policy for ’em to go, and they believed 
him.” He pointed down the companionway 
at the diving suit, which had been ripped 
and slashed in half a dozen places. ‘‘That’s 
the femi-nine hand,” he whispered awe- 
somely. “She crept round here in a dory 
while my back was turned, and stabbed 
that Injun to the heart. She knew there 
would be a call for underwater work, the 
Brie Ain’t that the unholy Corcoran 
of it?” 

“ee Hah ! ” 

The mulehead made a noise in his 
throat, and let smoke pour out of his re- 
laxed mouth, through his nose, and scale 
up through his lashes. He tapped that 
piratical little dent in his nose which he was 
reputed to have got in a knock-down fight, 
as it was called. 

“Grin.and bear it,’’ he said. “Grin and 
bear it, Artie.” 

He pulled ashore, and found Bessie Cor- 
coran easily enough in Uncle Cobe Par- 
menter’s place. She looked at him tensely 
over the red wheels of a smashed coffee mill. 

“Don’t you feel too bad about it,’’ he 
murmured. ‘You did what you did in the 
course of duty, deputy, as you saw it.” 

“T’ll thank you not to call me deputy, 
Mr. Hobart,” Miss Corcoran said, with a 
flush of deepest dye. 

“Well, deputy deputy then, in place of 
your father. I’m going to make a clean 
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breast of my intentions. I’ll get her off now, 
if I league myself with the devil and all the 
hounds of hell.” 

He moved his ears whimsically, for a re- 
minder of his quality. 

“Ts that so?” Miss Corcoran replied. 
“Then maybe you’ll allow me to be just as 
frank with you, even if I’m not quite so 
profane. If you do what you say you'll 
have to do it quick.” 

“Why, please? Have you turned weather 
prophet, too, along with Uncle Par- 
menter?”’ 

“T hope I’ve done something a little more 
effective. I’ve wired Washington through 
the harbor master, and got a wire back.” 

“You’ve wired Washington. So now 
they’re sending troops to put down the in- 
surrection, maybe.” 

“No, but as it happens they are sending 
powder. I’ve got permission to blow her up 
as an obstruction to navigation. It’s all 
gone through the proper channels of course. 
The powder’s coming in the morning, 
Mister Wrecker.” 

And she pushed back her hair very delib- 
erately, and let him see that she could move 
se) ears likewise. He had never known 
that. 

He went away singing ’Tis Our Last Fair 
Morning at the top of his lungs. That was 
a song they had sung in school together and 
graduated by. It had poignant memories. 
But he had to reckon with the fact that the 
gulls were flying high. The barometer was 
dropping and the wind was hauling a point 
at a time into the southeast; and full 
southeast would be fatal. 

“It’s now or never,’”’ Wincapaw greeted 
him from the scow, “‘and it looks to me like 
never.”’ 

“Tt looks to me like now, low spirits,” 
Rann shouted. 

“How you going to get those rolls under 
her keel without that underwater suit, 
man?” 

‘So fashion,” Hobart answered, and be- 
gan stripping off his clothes. 

“Tt isn’t forty degrees Fahrenheit,” 
moaned Wincapaw, drawing a thermometer 
out of a canvas bucket of sea water. 

“That’s an inducement to work fast,” 
Rann grinned. ‘‘And I’m in competition 
with a fast worker. I’ve only got tonight 
to work in, actually, Artie. That’s the 
lady’s ultimatum.” 

They dropped the rolls over alongside 
the ship’s hull, and buoyed them with lob- 
ster markers. Artie sank a line, weighted 
with heavy shackles at her prow, and 
dragged the bight of it under the keel, as in 
the process for undergirdling a rim-racked 
ship. Then Rann dropped after his rolls 
with a crowbar in his hands, and his elbow 
crooked round the rope that ran under the 
keel. This line guided him, but he was keel- 
hauled. The barnacles at the turn of her 
bilge raked the flesh from his bones and 
had the blood streaming from his flanks as 
he bobbed and clawed for holds against the 
ethereal tendencies of his body in that blue- 
green murk of rockweed and paralyzing 
brine. 

Working in two-minute spans he wedged 
the rolls under the keel forward at the point 
where the ship began to hang out over deep 
water. There was a black void under his 
heels, and the black jowl of the ship grazed 
the crown of his head. He slipped and 
wavered on that underwater precipice; the 
kelp stems took cunning rolling hitches on 
his legs; and the water was a bath of liquid 
fire. He could not say whether he was burnt 
or frozen; whether he was a man shape or a 
tortured water demon; but he persevered, 
and in the end he got the rolls forced into 
their proper places. 

Then he crouched in the scow’s cabin, 
quaking over a coal fire, with a cigarette 
between his blue lips, and goose flesh his 
body over. ; 

‘‘She’ll move yet,”’ he chattered. “I’m 
like that Mr. Archimedes. You give me 
half a leg to stand on and I’ll undertake to 
move the earth.” 

Artie looked upon him as a dead man 
and plied him with the last of the whisky. 
He besought the rash man to turn into his 
bunk and pile the blankets on him. 

“There’s a night’s work in prospect yet,” 
Rann said. ‘She wouldn’t hold her head 
up in deep water yet, low spirits, even if she 
did slide free. There’s not buoyancy 
enough, I tell you, with this weight of fer- 
tilizer still in her.’ 

‘Lash the scows to her bows, why don’t 
you?” 

“Still not enough.” 

“All is, then, you’ll just naturally have 
to let her drown.” 


‘Maybe you don’t know the sentims 
feeling I’ve got for this ship, Artie,’’ He 
rasped, holding out his torn arm to be 
daged. ‘‘Maybe there’s magic in a n: 
There can’t two ladies of the same r 
hold out against me, I know.” 

“Why don’t you show some judg 
then, in which one you undertake to 
vage?”’ Artie whimpered. 

Rann sprang up, jumped from the sc 
end to the ship’s rigging, and went aft g 
the tormented starboard rail, already ; 
ing in the tide. Water foamed inboard 
ward around the mainmast. The shij 
fancied, was more alive under his heels 
balanced from the fore shrouds to the n 
and from the main to the mizzen, plue 
at backstays and shrouds testingly, " 
were neither limp nor taut yet. Then 
were safe still. 

He dropped to the deck against the y 
wall of the after deckhouse, and witl 
forefinger tapped that wire which ran 
to the island. The whole enterprise 
hung on that wire. It looked spiritual i 
thin tautness, like a mathematical line. 
the kinks were agonized out of it. It 
protracted like a cord, and little steel } 
stuck out on it. A ship is not a feat 
weight. Every dumb strand and wir 
that warp was suffering the tortures o! 
damned. 

He must find crutches for the Bessie 
coran forward, he foresaw, and find t 
in jig time. He pulled himself ashore, f 
ing to warm his chilled body, and walk 
haphazard toward that crazy whitewa 
ruin of an ice house beyond the tribesn 
settlement. The ice run descended 
creek where the wharf was, and at 
mouth of the creek a great iron sp’ 
stood up with a gummy black tar b 
atop it, and a sea hawk’s nest lapping 
over the rusty hoops. He stared har 
that barrel, and his eye gleamed. 

His dawning thought was extingui 
by the crack of a gun which came fre 
dense little grove of firs this side of th 
house at the edge of a white stretc 
snowy meadowland. Rann Hobart’s 
arm twitched in its sleeve. He felt 
blood running down his arm, and he pu 
fist in his pocket, laughing. 

“That'll be a little billy-doo from | 
tain Fish,” he said out loud. 

He drew an automatic out of his 
hand pocket and retorted in kind. 
reverberations of his shot had not died ¢ 
when he saw Fish scrambling for she 
dragging a shotgun at his heels. Hed 
peared in a clump of spruces. | 
dropped to his knees and crawled along 
the shelter of the ice house. There ¥ 
fringe of hay all about it, and the snow 
tramped down about the flimsy door 

Sinking down, with his back again: 
Rann raised his pistol slowly against 
grove of spruces into which Captain 
had vanished. And then a hawk 
ragged wing tips circled over the creek 
dropped into the black-barrel nest or 
spindle. Rann’s face lighted with th 
turn of the thought which the gunshot 
blown out of his head. Barrels. He. 
have barrels to stuff into that for 
hatch. He peered at Captain Fish’ 
treat, raised the automatic again wit 
arm that shook in spite of all his cor 
tration, and lowered it again. A pa 
arms went round him softly, with a 
perate little tug. «| 

“‘Good evening, deputy,” he said. “| 
can’t fool a man that knows your perfu : 

She dropped her arms, then reachec’ 
and touched him with a dreadful misg! ' 
He was like a lost man whirling do) 
cataract. He stared with hollow eyes 4! 
pale finger ends. | 

“Rann, I yield. I give up. I take } 
what I said. It’s—it’s just out of des! 
tion you go on as you are going, isn't it! 
because you think I’ve turned against ! 
Rann, it isn’t so. I’ve acted for ours 
good in everything I’ve done. I truly 1 
There may be reasons. Can’t you see | 
men are desperate?” ; 

“Suppose they are, who has made 
so?” he rasped, plucking at her sl 
“No, I don’t believe it. Don’t tell me? 
Uncle Parmenter is a desperate chart 
Bessie, where I’m marrying a Parm, 
myself. And don’t you—don’t you ul 
take to spellbind me, you little devil . 
murmured, throwing out an arm est 
if to shield himself from the ray of mit” 
in that mysteriously softened eye., 

Snow in tiny flakes dropped straigh! 
thin out of an unfriendly sky and sg! : 
her hair. She looked clouded, faint, s'* 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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(Continued from Page 134) 
neart. The fire wreaths of the kelp ledges 
yad begun circling his midriff again, and he 
elt lightsome, like a man moving under 
vater, and capable of twice his earthbound 
ffort. : 

“What’s left for us to do, then?” she 
‘ried woefully, fixing her eyes full on his. 

“Lock horns and perish, deputy,” he 
nuttered playfully. He seized her wrists in 
iis hot hands. 

“How can you take it as a joke where 
hey have shot at you once already?” 
rasped the girl. ‘“‘People who run rum 
nean business, I can tell you. And if you 
lon’t believe it—this ice house here is just 
ull of barrels to the rafters.”’ 

Rann Hobart pushed himself from his 
ees to his feet unsteadily. 

' “Of barrels?”’ he croaked, amazed. ‘‘ Of 
iarrels, Bessie?” 

| “Barrels, yes.” 

| “Dear soul, the goose hangs high! Bar- 
als are the alpha and omega of this little 
yb. What luck! Why, Bess, I would sell 
ty immortal soul for barrels, and here you 
yme and tell me I’m leaning up against 

m. That’s the finger of Providence.” 

He stared at the ice house, which stood 
ping like a slack barrel, all its walls reel- 

g. Then he smashed in the door. Groping 
| the dark, his hand struck against the 
jactuous round of a barrel. This barrel 
jas equipped with hoops of iron and staves 
| oak; and by its position in the chocks, 
ing up and bilge free, it might be inferred 
at it had a heart of fire. It was a perfect 
secimen of the wet cooper’s art. 

Rann went stumbling and sprawling in 
+e dark, kicking barrel heads crazily. This 
‘as, in fact, the tribesmen’s cache. Most 
‘ the barrels were empty, but by good 
Ick he found one in liquor, and dropped 
\side it. After an interval he rose up like a 
{int and pounded his chest. 

“Now for it!’”’ he roared. ‘‘Bess, my girl, 
Jn obsessed with a million ideas. The 
lird has delivered you into my hand, 
¢puty.” 

He strode toward Cobe Parmenter’s 
yice, but checked himself outside the win- 
cws. He could see old Cobe sitting 
troned in that ruin of a barber’s chair, 
caning a shotgun. His black brows and 
ii mighty nose and his great white benevo- 
lt dome were curiously distorted through 
éty glass. He could be seen to run a dirty 
rr into the barrel’s mouth, however, on 
t» end of a ramrod. 

ne or two of his tribesmen were leaning 
© the counter when Rann came in. The 
b: wrecker shut the door behind him and 
sil the bolt. Old Parmenter slipped a pink- 
poered cartridge into place and plucked 
ittut and shoved it back lovingly. The old 
rifian’s brows met over the bridge of his 
nie. 

‘Evening, Mr. Hobart,’”’ he said pleas- 
aly “What can we do for you, I won- 

Gs 

‘Listen, Cobe,”’ Rann said with an 
eraordinary friendly light in his blue 
eys. “You scratch my back and I'll 
seitch yours. The jig is up, Brother Par- 
mater. The high sheriff has been notified 
tht there is liquor on the premises. He’s 
eoting in the morning with a gang of men 
ar a warrant. But he won’t have a war- 
ra; to search my ship, Cobe. Give me 
thse barrels, and let me tuck ’em away in 
thfore hatch of the Bessie Corcoran. You 
wet to get rid of barrels—they’re empties, 
mit of them—and I want barrels to piecen 
ou They’ll make a pillow for under her 
po: sick head, and light her forward.”’ 

\Want to kill two birds with one stone, 
do}ou?” whispered Cobe. 

‘Right. The sea has got as much draw 
bat: as heave up to it, any day in seven. 
Shis pivoting on her keel there now, and 
I’y got a wire holding her. Let me stuff 
en¢gh empty barrels into that fore hatch, 
an(I’ll rise her up forward so that when 
thewater rises her shoe will take hold of 
myrolls and roll her into the sea. Give her 
wh’; buoyancy there is in, say, two hun- 
‘dre barrels, and she’ll slide into deep water 
lik@iothing. I tell you, she’ll float.” 
~ ‘Will she though? What of it if she does 
. 0: ? ” 

“f she floats, she’s yours, Cobe.” 

“Mine?” 

‘ll hand her to you on a platter. Yours, 
yesisink or swim, for one night’s work. 
Yois, with all tackle, apparel and furni- 
turé Man alive,” Rann whispered mys- 
terinsly, “I never did want this ship first 
or lst, more than just enough to prove a 
po No, I never did. Take her. Take 
her) the French Islands and load her up 


with high wine and hundred-proof. 
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I’m 
sick of the sight of her, only I’m so consti- 
tuted that I can’t consign her to the deep 
without a struggle. That’s the nature of the 
beast. I’ve got an appetite against her, and 
still and all I’ve got to wrestle with her. 
Turn these devils of yours to, Cobe, and let 
me have your barrels.” 

Bessie Corcoran looking through the win- 
dow saw her uncle get out of his chair and 
lay the gun in a cradle of two iron hooks on 
the wall. He was convinced. There was a 
movement for the open, and the girl fled 
before it: 

Half an hour later she saw with her own 
eyes that Cobe Parmenter had opened his 
ice house. Illicit barrels went slurring down 
the ice run in a thickening ribbon of snow. 
Scowload by scowload they were being 
floated over and tethered to the jib- 
boomless prow of the rim-racked ship. 
When the light flashed she saw the glitter 
of the cranes swinging the barrels into the 
fore hatch. Then her heart beat hard 
against her throat, because she saw Rann 
Hobart, a drawn and bloody imp, a human 
scourge, a rum runner, writhing and twist- 
ing in their midst. This was what he had 
meant when he had sworn to league himself 
with devils. She had in her fright stooped 
to bribe him with that great bribe of recon- 
ciliation. She had taken the first step, and 
it had come to nothing. He was sure of her 
and he postponed her. She could wait; and 
the Bessie Corcoran could not. 

The girl felt certain that she would never 
yield herself to that man now, not even if 
he went so far away as India, and suffered 
torment, and had his tattoo marks pricked 
out with milk drawn from the udder of a 
sacred cow. There could be no expiation for 
this crime. And to make the matter worse, 
he had made use of that nefarious uncle of 
hers as a slap in the face at her. It was like 
accusing her of her own lawless tendencies. 
It was like saying without words that after 
all she was a Parmenter; and that in her 
heart of hearts she loved him for taking 
this dark course. 

She ran and pushed open the door to 
Uncle Cobe’s abandoned store. The light 
in the hanging lamp was turned down low 
and glittered on all those coal hods and 
ship’s buckets hanging from the ceiling 
hooks. She took down the shotgun from its 
cradle, broke it at the breech to make sure 
the cartridge was still there which she had 
seen her uncle slip in and out so lovingly, 
and went out again. 

She found a dory and pulled across the 
strait separating the point from Conlin’s 
Island. Then she walked slowly toward 
the grounded ship. The long southeast sea 
was pounding the island in good earnest 
now. It was beginning to climb over the 
ship’s rail and pour through the deck open- 
ings. The masts trembled and the casings 
of snow began to be dislodged. That solid 
white beam of light from the lighthouse 
kept turning and dusting the darkness 
away from the sea’s threshold; invincible 
and persistent, like the beat of a heart or 
the stroke of a piston, it returned at forty- 
second intervals to lay its benediction on 
this wild scene, touching first the tortured 
strand which still held the ship to the ledge, 
flicking then from mast to mast, mizzen to 
main, main to fore, and vanishing like a 
moth in the outer dark. 

Then she saw Rann Hobart swinging off 
the ship’s stern at a rope’s end, hanging his 
weight from his uninjured arm, and feeling 
about with the tips of his rubber boots for 
safe footing. When the water ran back for 
a second he dropped ashore. He reeled 
along the wet rocks toward the place where 
the big wire was shackled, and stooped to 
examine it more closely. When he stood 
up Bessie Corcoran was in his path. She 
looked strangely haggard. 

“What’s wrong, deputy?” he croaked. 

“Tt seems I was right all along to be mis- 
trustful of a tattooed man,” she cried at 
him. ‘You rum runner! And all the time 
you let on to me that it was out of consid- 
eration for my father. You think I didn’t 
know in the beginning what you wanted of 
this ship. If I didn’t, it wasn’t for want of 
people to warn me. But I was just silly 
enough to believe. I did have faith in you.” 

. “Listen,” whispered Rann, dashing 
spray out of his eyes. ‘Listen to reason. 
Listen to a man’s argument that is only 
thinking of your own good. Deputy, come 
_ and let me steady you a bit while I 
talk.” 

- She lifted the gun barrel to his breast. 

“T’d blow you to bits before I’d let you 
touch me with the tip of your little finger,” 
she cried. 
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If Your Wisdom Teeth 
Could Talk They’d Say, 
“Use Colgate’s” 


“Be good to those teeth of yours, my boy, and 
they’ll be good to you. 


“Good health is a blessing—you’ll find that out 
as you grow older—and good teeth are important 
to good health.” 


Every good scout 
brushes his teeth 
regularly after each 
meal and just before 
going to bed. Col- 
gate’s is the safe 
dentifrice to use. 


* * * 


Sound advice that, for every one to follow, if 
sound teeth through a healthy lifetime are desired. 


This Dentifrice Does Not Scratch Enamel 


Colgate’s is the safe dentifrice to use because it 
contains no grit—it ‘‘washes” and_ polishes; 
doesn’t scratch or scour your thin tooth enamel. 
Grit is dangerous,* for tooth enamel, once marred 
or worn down can never be replaced. Neither 
can its natural beauty be restored. 


* The U. S. Public Health Service in its book “Good 
Teeth,” Keep Well Series No. 13, 1921, warns 


against grit in dentifrices. 


The Colgate habit is a health and beauty habit, easy to 
form and safe for a lifetime. 


Large tube, 25c — at your favorite store. 
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TANDEM 
WIPER 


$1.25 extra 


For ordinary safety it is absolutely necessary to have a 
windshield wiper on your car—a hand wiper is awkward 
and unsatisfactory. The new Bosch Electric Windshield 
Wiper is automatic, silent and dependable. Its speed does 
not vary with changes in car or engine speeds and it puts 
no burden on the battery. It is backed by the Bosch 
Guarantee. The power is ample for operating the new 
Bosch Tandem Wiper attachment which gives clear vision 
for both front seat occupants. Insist on Bosch always. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main Office: Springfield, Mass. Branches: New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
DEALERS: Big advantages for those who can qualify as Bosch Dealers. Write today. 
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“Hah, that’s a woman’s privilege. 
Woman’s privilege,’ Rann Hobart said 
weakly. ‘‘ Well, we'll talk it over later then. 
Just now I can’t stop to argue pros and 
cons. She’s hanging by a hair. By a hair, 
I tell you. I’m wanted back on board.” 

“You’re wanted here,’ said Bessie Cor- 
coran. “‘ You’re wanted by the high sheriff 
for aiding and abetting men who’ve broken 
the law, and who have got to suffer for 
it. Just come with me, please, Mr. Hobart. 
You’ve called me deputy once too often. 
You wouldn’t come in one capacity; come 
in another. I’ll just take you into custody 
right here and now. I'll thank you to just 
march ahead of this gun barrel and step 
into my dory.”’ 

Rann flailed his big arms humorously. . 

“What if I take it into my head to dis- 
obey you, Mrs. Lady?” he cackled. 

“Then I’m afraid you'll have to take the 
consequences,” the girl answered. 

Rann Hobart peered close at that slim 
dark shape. What original unabashed 
audacity the woman had! She represented 
opposition. Opposition from a woman to a 
man who, like Archimedes, could move the 
earth if he had half a leg to stand on. 

“You'll shoot me down in my tracks, 
that is,” he cried, and he achieved a twisted 
grin in appreciation of this stretch of.her 
imagination. It was a Parmenter speaking 
to him at last. 

“Try me,” Bessie said, shutting her lips 
hard. 

“Blamed if I don’t!’”? Hobart yelled, 
bringing down his hand across his thigh. 
“Blamed if I don’t try you, deputy! And 
blamed if I don’t think you will be as good 
as your word! Well, go ahead. Blow me 
into kingdom come.” 

“You don’t leave me any alternative,” 
the girl whispered with a shudder. 

“Why, look here, I haven’t got any 


alternative myself,’ the man said soberly. © 


“T never saw but one way to do a thing 
after I had made up my mind. No, I never 
did.” 

He laughed like a madman and waggled 
his snow-rifted ears. Then he called, 
“Shoot if you must this old gray head,” 
over his shoulder, and began walking back 
toward the ship. The girl raised her gun. 

In that very second the light returned 
from the sea and ran along the snow- 
covered wire. Instantly the gun flashed fire. 

“Never touched me, deputy,” Rann 
croaked, but he had pitched forward a little 
in spite of himself. 

In fact, it was not at Rann the girl had 
aimed. The light had shown a better tar- 
get. ‘Shifting the barrel with lightning pre- 
cision, she had pointed it for the wire. The 
impact of the charge, thrown from a dis- 
tance of only a dozen feet or so, was enough 
to part the wire, already nearly at the 
breaking strain. It whirled aloft and 


writhed inboard viciously. A wicked sea 


foamed in around the schooner’s stern and 
jounced the rudder post up and down in its 
ruined port. There was a shriek in the 
rigging. The tribesmen clustered at her 
bow, sprang for the shrouds. The Bessie 
Corcoran swayed from side to side with 
elephantine lethargy; there came a rumble 
from her holds, a gush of white water at her 
freeing ports, and a prolonged sound for- 
ward where the livid seas tormented her. 

“Tt was like Old Hopeless breathing out 
through his nose the way he sometimes 
will,” Artie Wincapaw described it later. 
“Kind of a sad snoring wheeze.” 

She was a long time making up her mind, 
he testified. She went at it so deliberately 
that even when she did ultimately sink for 
good and all in ninety feet of water, they 
knew of it only by the crackling jar through 
all her members when the two bottoms 
came together—the bottom.of the ship and 
the bottom of the sea, that is. 

“You’ve drowned her; drowned her to 
the eyes, you little devil!’’ Hobart rasped. 
The light flashed and showed the wrecking 
gang clustered in the eyes of the rigging, 
with the waters of the North Atlantic 
mousing at their heels. “‘You’ve drowned 
her when thirty barrels more would have 
floated her. There’s fifteen hundred dollars 
at the bottom of thesea. By Godfrey, when 
I have more money in the till, hanged if 
I don’t call for the gluepot and start paper- 
ing the parlor walls. Looks to me like there 
was method in my father’s madness.” 

“Rann, you don’t know what you’re 
saying. You’re half out of your head. Come 
and let me get you in and get hot blankets 
on you,” the girl pleaded. ‘Don’t let’s 
think any more about that silly ship.” 

His hands slipped from her shoulders. He 
toppled like his ship and sank half fainting 
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into those slender arms which had out 
witted and defeated him. Ps 

“T may be out of my head, but don’ 
think you can lead me by the nose, all th 
same,” he murmured. “And will yo 
kindly tell me, deputy, what there was t 
gain by consigning that schooner to th 
deep? Who’s the gainer? She’s a w 
menace to navigation where she is” 
where she was before.”’ 

‘Suppose we put it down to mulish 
ness,’’ the girl said, holding rigid under hi 
increasing weight. a 

““Mulishness, No, but give me a reasor 
Give me a reasonable reason why yo 
haven’t been pulling against the will ¢ 
God, first and last.” . 

The girl’s eyes flashed all their fire in th 
blinding glow of the light. 

“You think I can’t?”’ she whispere 
close in his ear. “‘ Well, it so happens tha 
I can. I should think that instinct, if noth 
ing else, would have told you by this tim 
which one of us was pulling against the wi 
of God. You get an idea into your head 
and nothing under heaven can dislodge it 
You have that fixed idea, and you put you 
head down and go at it headlong. Her 
you’ve worked yourself into a sickbed 
and sunk all the money you had in th 
world, in order to get that ship up on a rail 
way and prove it to witnesses that there i 
gold under the mainmast. You wouldn’ 
listen to me. You brushed me out of th 
way like a feather. Maybe you'll listen t 
me now, Rann. There isn’t any gold theri 
it so happens.” 

“No gold? I saw your father toss it in/ 
the step with my own eyes, I tell you, befo; 
they dropped the mast into her. I can si 
him now taking it out of that old tobac 
pouch he uses for a purse, and thumbing j 
and spitting on it, and then chucking it in’ 
the step after he breathed the benediction 

“You see so much,” the girl retort« 
with her little steely strain of satir 
“maybe you can see me taking that co. 
out of the pouch before he left the hous! 
and substituting a bright penny. Becau)| 
that’s just what I did. Call it the peak) 
Corcoran if youwant to. I couldn’t count! 
nance throwing away five good dollars on| 
mere dumb ship. I couldn’t. I couldr 
see how that piece of metal was going | 
hoist the sails on that ship or stow cargo | 
keep her off the rocks, but it might go sor) 
way toward buying me a winter hi 
where my own father was so peaked that | 
wouldn’t consider it in any circumstance | 
And that’s—that’s exactly what it d 
Oh, Rann, now you know what a bl-blac 
ignorant and dishonest woman I am, | 
guess you'll be justified in just leaving 1 
to my own devices. But—wasn’t I pri’ 
tically forced into antagonizing you wh¢| 
you were bound and determined to bri’ 
that bright penny to the surface? Rar 
can’t you—can’t you give the devil |) 
due?”’ 

Rann laughed weakly but consumed | 

“Your winter hat,’’? he muttered. “Yc} 
winter hat. Well, look here, leaving t} 
devil out of the question, put him on 0} 
side entirely, Bessie; hereafter when y| 
want a winter hat you come to me. Ic! 
get you a hat for less than the purchi: 
price of a three-master schooner any day 

They clung together for the period of {} 
light’s eclipse; and fell apart guiltily at 1? 
prod of its accusing spearhead. 

“But, Rann,’ whispered the depu 
“do you think we ought to count the 0” 
where principles are at stake? Isn’t it wol! 
a three-masted schooner for us to learn tl 
we never ought to have secrets from e¢| 
other in any particular? Shouldn’t y! 
say?” i 

Rann Hobart brushed the hair out of 
eyes and pushed her a little from him, ho- 
ing by her for support. ea 

“You do put the thing so beautifull 
he exulted. “I wouldn’t knuckle to op 
sition, but I’m not ashamed to knuckle 
an argument so well feathered out as that 
What's a ship between lovers? Put it do 
to profit and loss, and you'll find that )2 
agreeable. As a matter of fact, I see DN 
where I was lame. There I was going rol+ 
making my brags that I could stand toe? 
toe with Archimedes, looking for a stand& 

. place to stand on and move the eall 
where all the time, by the Eternal, I mit 
have known. I say almost anybody co 
have told me, who had been through 
mill, that if the right woman cam 
stood on that standing place, she we® 
move heaven and earth without its e% 
breathing her. And, deputy, youre stalk 
ing on that standing place this blesid 
minute.” ‘ pe’ 


iave been able to learn, it established a 
ecedent for the elaborate statistical de- 
rtment which is now almost a matter of 
irse in every well-organized business. 
[t goes without saying that Bemis soon 
iduated from the office-boy class. When 
» Standard Oil Company of New York 
‘s organized he was drafted into its per- 
inel. This company led the vanguard in 
»nting the Standard flag overseas. It was 
‘mis who introduced American methods 
»marketing kerosene into China and sub- 
‘uently fought the bitter trade war there 
|1 elsewhere in the Far Fast with Henri— 
iy Sir Henri—Deterding, the European 
colossus, who was then winning his spurs 
»h the Royal Dutch. When Bemis died 
was a vice president of the Standard of 
Nw York. 

‘he second piece of pioneering was the 
siblishment of a lunch room for officers 
2 directors, now almost as familiar an 
«met of the large corporation as the 
tistical bureau. This idea undoubtedly 
tv out of Mr. Rockefeller’s instinct for 
ciomy. He argued, and not unwisely, 
h since his principal associates had to eat 
21e middle of the day, they might spend 
h time profitably engaged in discussing 
Hicompany’s affairs. 

he first Standard private restaurant 
‘ established in New York in 1876, 
aitly after William Rockefeller estab- 
s|:\d the Standard offices there. The orig- 
14 Standard offices of any consequence 
‘eq: at 140 Pearl Street. There was no 
pie there for the lunch room, so it was 
stip a few doors away. Here gathered 
aenen who made oil history. As you may 
’e imagine, there was a fixed seating ar- 
arement—nothing ever went by chance 
1 ie Standard—and no one ever departed 
ro it. 

liave seen that table diagram. John D. 
.Orefeller, although the founder and in 
lay respects the compelling personal 
vr in the organization until he retired in 
neite 90’s, did not sit at the head of the 
ab. That place was reserved for Charles 
‘ra;. At his right, and extending toward 
4e 90t in this order, came H. M. Flagler, 
oh D. Rockefeller, John D. Archbold, J. A. 
soswick, E. J. Pouch, John Bushnell and 
‘auBabcock. Extending from Pratt’s left 
ver Henry H. Rogers, William Rockefeller, 
‘hoias Bushnell, Benjamin Brewster, F. Q. 
sat.ow, J. Crowell, J. H. Alexander. At 
heot sat James McGee. Of this group 
f steen men who formulated and carried 
ut 1e original Standard policies, the only 
ur\vor is John D. Rockefeller. 


The Directors’ Long Table 


Itvas not until 1882, when the company 
10y1 to 44 Broadway, that the lunch 
901) came to be in the same building as 
ne ices. By the time 26 Broadway was 
ceuied, in 1885—it is worth remarking 
hat his is the best-known business address 
1 t» world—the Standard lunch room 
ad iecome an institution. Here came 
haicey Depew with his latest jokes. If 


ver humorist had a hard-boiled audience 


e d. in that Standard crowd. Another 
equnt guest was Mark Twain, who was 
1e ose friend of Henry H. Rogers. 

TI Standard lunch room has outgrown 
$ Olzinal idea. Today it is not only at- 
nd¢ by the directors but by the heads of 
| th various departments. Although it is 
innig a little ahead of the story, it might 
e wil to say here that just as dissolution 
aye many pranks with the various agen- 
ies aached to the old order, it also caused 
rea|ustment in the lunch room. 

In he old days the directors sat at a 
ng ble. This was possible because the 
Wneihip of the thirty-three subsidiary 
Ompiies was vested in the Standard of 
lew ersey, of which John D. Rockefeller 
as Jesident. New Jersey was the king 

As New Jersey goes, so go all the 
,’vas the slogan. 
Wit the break-up came a new deal. 
ch bmpany occupying office space at 26 
oaday—and only two major compa- 
di—took its own group of tables. The 
vO Pncipal tables now are for the direc- 
Ts Othe New Jersey and the New York 
mpéies. Subordinate executives of New 
eyor New York sit at tables reserved 
thir respective companies. 
amous structure at 26 Broadway 
ys been owned by the Standard of 
W prk. Prior to dissolution, however, 


ae 
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the arbiter was the New Jersey company. 
Control then went back to the New York, to 
which the New Jersey and other companies 
pay rent and also a fixed price for lunch 
whether it is eaten or not. The one way 
that the New Jersey company gets even 
is to bring in guests, for whom no charge is 
ever made. 

The psychology, or rather physiology, of 
this matter of communal corporate eating 
is not to be despised. It is based on the old 
theory that the road to human amiability 
and to concession is by way of the stomach. 
Perhaps this was also back of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s mind when he launched the idea. In 
any event, he established a precedent that 
has been widely followed. 

The third Standard innovation—it is 
really twins—remains a distinctive feature 
in the organization of all existing Standard 
companies. It lay first in the creation of a 
working board of directors—that is, a 
board composed of heads of departments; 
second in having this board meet every day. 

As most people know, the prevailing idea 
in directorates is to have meetings at stated 
periods. Then, too, most corporation boards 
are made up of a few company officers and 
others recruited from the outside. The 
latter may be bankers, capitalists or cor- 
poration lawyers. Board meetings are 
usually held to approve action already de- 
cided on. One of the principal anxieties of 
the members is to get the gold pieces handed 
out as fees for serving as directors who do 
not really direct. Before the Equitable 
scandal in New York it was no infrequent 
matter for a Wall Street banker to be a 
member of fifty boards. Obviously he could 
not do his full duty by all of them. This led 
to the interlocking system which built up 
the so-called money trust. 


A Contribution of Efficiency 


John D. Rockefeller got action out of ev- 
erything he touched. Hence his idea of a 
directorate was one whose meetings would 
be a daily interchange of ideas among men 
charged with carrying them out. More- 
over, it enabled him to maintain an inti- 
mate contact with everything that was 
going on in his ramified affairs. 

As I have already intimated, that idea 
is still a fetish in all the Standard Oil 
companies. Whether it is the New Jersey, 
Indiana, New York or California organiza- 
tion, the board of directors today includes, 
in addition to the president, the one or 
more heads of the producing, refining, mar- 
keting and transportation departments. 
There are no outsiders. 

In the case of the Standard of New Jersey 
you have an innovation upon an innovation. 
There are two heads for every one of the 
four major departments. Each is a mem- 
ber of the board. The senior is also a vice 
president of the company. The idea behind 
this is that in the absence of one head the 
other can be on the job, and there is no 
break in the constituency of the board or 
the executive direction of the specific work. 

Thus the old Standard, though conspicu- 
ously lacking in philanthropic attitude to- 
ward competition, not only put the oil 
business on its feet but made a very definite 
contribution to the efficiency of the whole 
modern business institution. 

We now arrive at the crossroads in the 
destiny of the Standard Oil Company, 
which means that we have reached the 
decree of dissolution. 

This momentous mandate was the culmi- 
nation of years of agitation over Standard 
monopolistic practices. It began in 1888, 
when the General Laws Committee of the 
New York State Senate began an investiga- 
tion of the general subject of trusts, and 
Standard Oil in particular. The scene 
shifted to Ohio, where there was active liti- 
gation, and finally brought up in the United 
States Circuit Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Missouri. Here the Federal Goy- 
ernment brought suit against the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey and seven di- 
rectors, alleging violation of the Sherman 
Antitrust Law. The thirty-three subsidiary 
companies also were named. 

The seven directors cited as conspirators 
were John D. Rockefeller, who had started 
in the refinery business with Maurice Clark 
and Samuel Andrews in 1862; William 
Rockefeller, who had joined the partner- 
ship in 1865; Henry M. Flagler, who ex- 
panded it to Rockefeller, Andrews & 
Flagler in 1867; Oliver H. Payne, who had 


participated in the formation of the first 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio in 1869; 
Charles Pratt and H. H. Rogers, who had 
thrown in their fortunes when Charles Pratt 
& Co. merged with the Standard Oil of 
Ohio in 1874; and John D. Archbold, who 
became a Standard executive in 1876, when 
Porter, Moreland & Co. was made a unit of 
the Standard Oil enterprise. These men 
were the master minds of the Standard that 


was. 

The fact that the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey was made the principal cor- 
porate defendant requires an explanation, 
not only for the purpose of elucidating the 
decree but as a guide to subsequent events. 
The old Standard trust was composed 
of thirty-three companies, including the 
Standard of California, Indiana, New York, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Nebraska, and Ohio; 
the Vacuum Oil Company, the Galena- 
Signal Company, the Prairie Oil & Gas 
Company, the Ohio Oil Company, the Na- 
tional Transit Company, the Union Tank 
Line Company, the Chesebrough Manu- 
facturing Company and various others. 

The total capitalization of these sub- 
sidiaries aggregated $153,040,450. Of this 
capitalization, $151,153,430 was owned by 
the Standard of New Jersey, in which the 
big seven were the principal directors, and 
of which John D. Rockefeller was presi- 
dent. The New Jersey company therefore 
was the holding organization whose stock- 
holders owned all the rest. What the New 
Jersey company decreed was the law of the 
group. Now you can see why this company 
and its directors were the chief objectives 
of the government suit. 

An illuminating and little known fact 
concerning the New Jersey company prior 
to dissolution was the allocation of stock 
among the powers that were. Heading the 
list was John D. Rockefeller, with 244,345 
shares. The next largest shareholder was 
the Harkness estate, with 100,000 shares. 
S. V. Harkness had been one of the associ- 
ates of John D. in the organization of the 
original Standard unit. Third came Charles 
M. Pratt, with 58,250 shares; fourth, Oliver 
H. Payne, with 48,000 shares; fifth, Henry 
M. Flagler, with 36,020 to his credit; sixth, 
Henry H. Rogers, with 20,190 shares; sey- 
enth, William Rockefeller, with 8000 
shares; eighth, John D. Archbold, with 
6000 shares. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., then 
held only 720 shares. 


When Standard Went Begging 


These holdings constituted a majority 
ownership, although there were then 6078 
stockholders in the New Jersey company. 
Most of the other stock was held by cap- 
italists or estates. The old New Jersey 
security was a curb stock—that is, it was 
not listed in the New York Stock Exchange. 

The total number of outstanding shares 
was 983,383, of a par value of $100 each. At 
that time—1911—each share of Standard 
of New Jersey stock was worth approxi- 
mately $650. This price, of course, included 
the rights in the subsidiary companies. 
These rights, as you will soon see, were 100 


» per cent nuggets. 


Since the old Standard stock was a real 
gold mine, it may be well to take a glance 
at its movements prior to dissolution. 
Amazing as it seems in the light of its mar- 
velous enhancement since 1911, there were 
times when it literally went begging. In 
1882 it sold as low as 75. It reached its 
highest in 1901, when it brought $842 a 
share. That year it paid a dividend of $48 
ashare. The Standard of New Jersey divi- 
dend in the ’80’s ranged from $6 to $12 a 
share, while in the decree year, when it 
averaged $650 a share, it paid $37. 

You may wonder why William Rockefeller 
had such a small New Jersey holding at the 
time of dissolution. The reason is interest- 
ing. Some time previously he had got cold 
feet on the Standard enterprise. In the late 
*80’s he had a large block. When the old 
New Jersey company shares went down to 


80 he sold a big portion to John D. I do 


not know whether Brother John cautioned 
him about parting with a good thing or 
not, but the net result was that John D. 
Rockefeller bought whenever he had the 
chance, and William gave him a good many 
opportunities. John D.’s faith in oil was un- 
faltering. William Rockefeller of course had 
other large interests, especially in copper, 
steel and railroads, and in spite of his defec- 
tion as Standard stockholder he died a very 


Careful Motorists 


Are you one of the growing 
army of Careful Motorists who 
carry their care in motoring to 
other matters quite apart from 
driving? 


For instance: Do you protect 
the power that really “‘makes the 
wheels go round?’’—not your 


gas, but your MONEY. 


The habit of carrying ordinary 
cash on motor trips leads many, 
otherwise careful motorists, to 
overlook a very real danger in 
travéling roads far from home— 
the danger of losing their 
money or having it stolen and 
being left away from home, 
among strangers—helpless. 


Careful Motorists avoid this 
ever-present danger by carrying 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


Ready for instant use, 
spendable anywhere, these 
cheques not only carry in them- 
selves a protection against money 
loss or theft, but they assure 
their users the most human and 
helpful Service of the American 
Express chain of international 
offices abroad and more than 
26,700 Express Offices in United 
States and Canada. 


Representatives at these 
offices are locally well informed 
and are always glad to advise, 
suggest or help motorists, on 
business or pleasure, carrying 
American Express Travelers 
Cheques. Loss or theft of 
Travelers Cheques may be re- 


| ported to any of these offices and 


embarrassment relieved. These 
offices also cash American Ex- 
press Travelers Cheques during 
the entire business day,—thus 
saving the necessity of making 
some purchase in order to secure 
cash in exchange. 

These advantages are individual to 
American Express Travelers Cheques: 
Issued in $10, $20, $50 and $100 
denominations, they are convenient 


and easy to carry and they cost only 
75c per $100. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


For all journeys secure your steamship tickets, 
hotel reservations and ilineraries—or plan 
your cruise or tour through 


American Express Co. 


65 Broadway, New York 
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“Back of Every Start” 


This remarkable spring is a vital part of the 
Bendix Drive. It is the yielding driving 
member through which the power of the 
electric starter is transmitted to the engine 
in starting. In material and workmanship 
it is built-to the high standard demanded 
by this extreme and exacting service. 


The “Mechanical Hand” that Cranks Your Car 


The Bendix Drive is attached to the armature 
shaft of your electric starting motor where 
it functions automatically as the connecting 
link between your starting motor and engine. 


The Bendix Drive automatically takes hold 
of your flywheel—turns your engine over— 
starts it—then automatically lets go, and waits 
until you need it again. It is standard equip- 
ment on most automobiles and trucks. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME “BENDIX” 


More than 4,000 dealers and garages supply genuine service parts 
for Bendix Drive. Insist on genuine parts should emergency 
necessitate replacements. The name “‘Bendix’’ is on each gen- 
uine part. 


Manufactured by 


EcuipsE MACHINE Co., ELMIRA, N. Y. 
ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Ltd. 
Walkerville; Ont. 
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rich man. He would have been much richer 
had he held onto his original Standard 
stock. 

Such was the line-up in 1911, when the 
United States Circuit Court found the 
Standard Oil trust guilty as charged, on 
the broad ground that the consolidation in 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
of the ownership of and the power of control 
over a large number of potentially com- 
petitive corporations constituted a com- 
bination in restraint of trade and an 
unlawful monopoly in violation of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Law.. This was affirmed by 
the United States Supreme Court, and the 
reign of the old Standard was over. The 
trust was given six months in which to ad- 


_ just itself to the new order. 


Stripped down to the simplest language, 


_ the purpose of the decree was to cause the 
| distribution among the stockholders of the 
holding company—that is, the Standard of 
| New Jersey—of the stocks it owned in the 
| subordinate corporations, “‘to the end that 


each corporate member of the combination 
should in the future have and exercise cor- 
porate independence, with its own partic- 
ular set of stockholders not united with, or 
tied to, those of its competitors, either 
actual or potential, under a single or com- 
mon control.’ It meant that no longer 
could the New Jersey company from its 
directors’ room at 26 Broadway control, 
vote or operate the thirty-three subsidiaries. 
The effect therefore was to destroy the 
combination which had exercised an 85 per 
cent control of the oil business in the 
United States and launch the constituent 
parts in independent business life under the 


_ law of the land. 


| maining corporations. 


Now began—and it is the first real phase 
of the evolution of the Standard—the 
finest little piece of omelet unscrambling in 
the history of American business. Under 
the court mandate the specific job was the 
transfer by the New Jersey company back 
to the stockholders of the various subsid- 
iary companies of the stock that had been 
turned over to the New Jersey corporation 


_ in exchange for its stock. The distribution 


was made pro rata among the New Jersey 
stockholders of record on September 1, 
1911. 

You will recall that there were outstand- 
ing 983,383 shares in the New Jersey com- 
pany. Therefore 983,383 became the unit 
of distribution. If a person held one share 
of stock in the New Jersey company he 
received osssz3 interest in the subsidiaries. 
For the purpose of popular explanation, 
let us see what happened to an individual 
who was lucky enough to hold 100 shares 
in the holding, or mother, company. 


The Golden Cycle 


The list is too long to print, but he would 
have received a total of 267 full shares dis- 
tributed in twenty-four companies, with a 
fractional interest in each of the nine re- 
His new holdings 
would haye included five shares in the At- 
lantic Refining Company, twenty in the 
Buckeye Pipe Line Company, ten in the 
Indiana Pipe Line Company, fifty-one in 
the National Transit Company, sixty-one 
in the Ohio Oil Company, eighteen in the 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co., twenty-five in the 


» Standard of California, and so on. 


For a moment every subsidiary company 
had an identical list of stockholders. Al- 
most the next moment the natural proc- 
esses of change began. People began to 
buy and others sold. Individuals died and 
their estates were distributed. What was 
once, in some respects, the most closely 
held of all stocks, flowed into a wider field, 
and it has been flowing ever since. 

The real romance of Standard evolution 
lies in what might well be called the golden 
eycle wrought by the increase in stock 
values and returns, made possible by the 
multiplication of the consumption of petro- 
leum products and the consequent expan- 
sion of earnings of the various companies. 

Since everyone is interested in the Rocke- 
feller millions, let us take them up first. 
At dissolution Mr. Rockefeller’s 244,345 
shares of New Jersey common stock, at 
$650 a share, which was the prevailing 
price, would have yielded $158,824,250. It 
is estimated that if the owner of one share 
of that stock had held it until the present 
time, and taken advantage of all stock 
rights, his single share would be worth 
$3500. This means that Mr. Rockefeller’s 
original holdings today would represent a 
value of about $858,000,000. The cash 
dividends on those original shares would 
have paid for all new issues since 1911. 


There is a wide impression that all 
Rockefeller fortune is bound up in j 
This is not true. Mr. Rockefeller he . 
huge interest in the Chicago, Milway 
and St. Paul Railway, in the Union Pac ¢ 
in northwestern iron-ore properties, an}; 
a great many other enterprises. This w |; 
bring his total wealth to more {y 
$1,000,000,000 at the high tide. \ 

I say high tide because some years » 
he began to distribute his money. To} 
Rockefeller Foundation he has alr}: 
given $183,000,000; to the General Ed « 
tion Board $129,000,000; to the L». 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial—L}y 
Spelman Rockefeller was his if 
000,000, and to the University of Chis 
$35,000,000. In addition he also gava 
immense sum to increase teachers’ sal ¢ 
throughout the United States. 

It is also no secret that Mr. Rockel ¢ 
has turned over Rosell I 


000,000 to John D. Rockefeller, Jr., wis 
principal occupation these days is the i 
todianship of his vast holdings. 4 
other things, John D., Jr., owns 
shares of common and 39,130 of 
shares in the Standard of New 
11.4 per cent. The elder Rocke 
the way, does not own a single share ir| 
New Jersey company. | 

Despite his large ownership of s':k 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is neither a ¢ 2¢ 
tor nor has he a voice in the contr |o 
management of the New Jersey comy 1y 
or for that matter in any of the so-cle 
Standard group of companies. In fa/h 
is not even a shareholder in many of tn 
Even if he were a New Jersey directo. -h 
once served a few months in that capac j- 
he could wield no authority. F 


Gifts That Grew 


This resulted from a stipulation i tl 
dissolution decree prohibiting New J s« 
directors, officers, agents or employes o: 
voting any of the stock in any subsi a1 
company or, as the phrase went, ‘‘ce 
cising or attempting to exercise any 01 
trol, direction, supervision or influenc« v 
the acts of these subsidiary compani b 
virtue of its holding of their stock.” Yun 
Mr. Rockefeller comes into direct uc 
with the companies in which he is | ar 
cially interested only when fresh cap i 
necessary. He is always a considiib! 
subscriber to any new stock issue b th 
oil companies in which he has retai d 
stock interest. These number less 4a’ 
fifteen. ; 

One feature of the elder Rockef er’ 
benefactions is worth pointing out be us 
it bears directly on Standard evol ion 
Mr. Rockefeller never gives any ‘1a 
money. His gifts are in the form of I ck 
of stock, which are held by the boa 5 0 
the various foundations and instituti 5) 
has endowed. John D., Jr., is chairn 1° 
the finance committee of each of ies 
boards. 

The query naturally arises, Ca th’ 
Rockefeller family still exercise a cor} ral 
control through the stock bestowed « thi 
benefactions and the personal holdin? | 
asked John D., Jr., this question int 
blank. His reply was: m.:| 

“No strings are tied to my father’s 0c! 
gifts. When he gives a large block of s ur 
ties to any one of the foundations or it it 
tions the gift is outright. He has 
confidence in the gentlemen who cons *Ui# 
the executive boards of the organizi 90S. 
From time to time, as funds are nee¢ | 10! 
the philanthropies, some of these oil 
are sold. This shows that there is no rsire 
to have or to hold control of the eomy lI 
Though I am a member of the finance om: 
mittee of these philanthropies, I am a 
minority. ee 

“This expression of confidence |*” 


whole business life. 
faith in what he called the el 
When people ask him to reveal the se 
his success he invariably says, ‘It w © 
to my associates.’” ORR: 
Since the Rockefeller benefactions™ 
the form of huge blocks of stock, 2 
them oil, the endowments have na! 
increased greatly in value. Some < 
have aided in big company reorganl2 
thereby becoming part of the 
evolution, as this story will 
Among the Rockefeller gif 
feller Foundation was a large block 
in the Galena-Signal Oil Company: 
the old Standard subsidiaries. Sor 
(Continued on Page 145) Ht 


(Continued from Page 142) 
ifterward this company, in search for crude 
vith a large lubricating content, made a 
leal with J. S. Cullinan, founder of the 
‘exas Company, who, upon his retirement 
rom that organization, went into produc- 
ion and refining on his own. In exchange 
or his properties, Cullinan received shares 
a the Galena-Signal Oil Company. Sub- 
equently he felt that the state of affairs in 
he corporation was not entirely to his 
atisfaction and he threatened to bring 
uit. Instead, however, he pooled his stock 
‘ith the Rockefeller Foundation holdings, 
\btained control and reorganized the com- 
any with a new management. He is now 
airman of the board. Thus the endow- 
ient stock still continues to play a part in 
ne evolution of the old Standard. 
| Far more diverting than these incidents is 
je tale of the enrichment of the old Stand- 
id stocks since dissolution. What hap- 

sned to John D. Rockefeller’s holdings 

id been duplicated in a lesser way all 
ywn the line. 

Let me begin with an illustration that 
itedates dissolution because it shows a 
‘iracle of increase probably unmatched in 
je history of American securities. Let us 
isume that in 1893 a certain individual 
ivested $50,000 in the old Standard of New 
srsey stock, which was then selling at 
£25 a share. In consequence he got 400 
sares. If he had held these shares up to 
(tober, 1923, and taken advantage of all 
s)ck rights accruing to him, he would have 
hd a principal of $1,149,000 in stocks. He 
wuld have received in cash dividends 
422,000. His only cash outlay to take ad- 
\ntage of stock rights would have been 
$16,000, leaving him a net cash return of 
496,000. I doubt if any similar transac- 
tn in stocks would have yielded such a 
rurn. Though I am dealing with a hypo- 
totical case in order to show the increase 
cvalues, there is no doubt that this per- 
fimance has actually happened in more 
tin one instance. 


California Meldns 


Now for the specific stocks since dissolu- 
tin. In December, 1911, the Standard Oil 
Cmpany of Indiana stocks sold for $3000 
ashare, under $1,000,000 capitalization, 
wh a par value of $100 ashare. In May, 
1,2, the company increased its capital 
sick to $30,000,000 and distributed what 
cine to be a famous stock dividend of 2900 
p: cent. This increased the holding of one 
sire to 30 shares. In December, 1920, 
a sock dividend of 150 per cent was paid, 
im-easing these 30 shares to 75. At the 
Szie time the company reduced the par 
viae of the stock from $100 to $25 a share. 
O- 75 shares now expanded to 300 shares. 
To years later a stock dividend of 100 per 
cet increased the number to 600 shares. 
Y, this began with one original share. 

\.t the time I write, Standard of Indiana 
st:k is selling around $62 a share, giving 


th600 shares a value of $37,200, or a profit. 


onhe original cost of exactly $34,200 dur- 
inja period of twelve years. This would be 
thequivalent of an average annual appre- 
cléion of 95 per cent on the investment. 
Dying these twelve years a holder of one 
oriinal share, had he retained it, would 
ha2 received a total in cash dividends of 
$1920, which would be an average of 
$9) a year, or 30 per cent per annum on 
thinitial $3000 investment. 
‘ow turn to the Standard of California. 
In December, 1911, the stock could have 
bee purchased for about $125 a share, the 
_cajtalization being $25,000,000, with par 
vale at $100. In this illustration we will 
Ee a unit of ten shares, which could have 
bee purchased at dissolution at $1250. 
lilike the Standard of Indiana, the Cali- 
fora Company, in addition to distributing 
_stox dividends, has also given its stock- 
_ holers the privilege of subscribing to addi- 
tioil capital stock at par. There is no 
nee of going into the various steps, be- 
caw results are what we want to know. 
Haj|the holder of the original 10 shares, 
pumased at $125 a share, held them until 
thebnd of 1922, retained his stock divi- 
dens and taken advantage of all stock 
rigs, he would have had a total of 356.4 
shats of a par yalue of $25 each, because 
the ar value was reduced from $100 to $25 
in 121. His stock would have been worth 
abot $60 a share, or a total of approxi- 
matly $19,000, equal to an average annual 
apppciation over eleven years ontheamount 
Invéed of more than 68 per cent. He 
woul have received in cash dividends 
$401.40, or a return of about 17 per cent. 
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Following dissolution, Standard of New 
Jersey common could have been purchased 
around $350 a share. This was, of course, 
after the distribution of stock of the various 
subsidiary companies. During the follow- 
ing twelve years the company distributed 
a 400 per cent stock dividend and a $40 
special cash dividend, representing the re- 
payment of a loan by former subsidiaries. 
The par value also was reduced from $100 
to $25 ashare. Summed up, the relation of 
the present New Jersey share to the original 
is on the basis of twenty to one. If John 
Jones, for example, had one share of New 
Jersey stock in 1911 he would have twenty 
shares today, with a total value of $720 as 
compared with the 1911 price of $350 for 
one share. 

I could continue this list of Standard 
stock enhancement almost indefinitely. 
The point to be made, however, is that 
every share of original stock, whether in 
the parent New Jersey company or in the 
subsidiaries, has increased tremendously in 
value. Hence one of the principal results of 
dissolution has been the writing of a really 
gilded legend in our larger security nar- 
rative. 

This stock-value enhancement was made 
possible because the various companies 
comprising the original trust have expanded 
to a degree undreamed of by the original 
promoters and those who brought about 
disintegration. The beginning was not 
easy. 

When the dissolution mandate landed 
like a thunderbolt, and the unscrambling 
started, the most extraordinary economic 
monstrosity that American business has 
ever known was temporarily revealed. 
Under the old trust order the whole coun- 
try had been parceled out among the vari- 
ous subsidiaries so that those who marketed 
products had a certain area all their own. 
The Standard of New York, for example, 
was the master of New England; the 
Standard of Indiana dictated to the Middle 
West; the Standard of California ruled the 
Pacific Coast. The Ohio Oil & Gas Co. was 
solely a producer. The Prairie Oil & Gas 
Co. was both producer and transporter. 
The Galena-Signal and the Vacuum Oil 
Company specialized in lubricants. 

Although the thirty-three companies had 
their various and individual activities, they 
functioned together. The Ohio Oil Company 
and the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. provided 
the New Jersey refineries with oil; New 
York bought its kerosene and gasoline 
from New Jersey; the various pipe-line 
companies transported crude for many of 
their sister corporations. In short, you had 
a vast and codrdinated institution that was 
self-sufficient save in production. It was 
characteristic of the canniness of those 
early Standard organizers that they left the 
hazard of finding and financing the oil well 
largely to the other fellow. 


Dissolution Problems 


On the financial side there was the same 
cohesion. The Standard of New York was 
the banker of the trust. When a subsidiary 
company needed money it appealed to the 
New Jersey board, which authorized New 
York to find the funds. 

Moreover, although the New Jersey 
board was not identical with the director- 
ates of the thirty-three subsidiaries, the 
president of every important corporation in 
the group was a member of the New Jersey 
board. Thus H. C. Folger, Jr., who headed 
the Atlantic Refining Company; J. A. Mof- 
fett, president of the Standard of California 
and of Indiana; and John D. Archbold, 
who was chief executive of the Ohio Oil 
Company, sat in the holy of holies, other- 
wise the board room at 26 Broadway. 

The dissolution decree, though not pro- 
hibiting the subsidiaries from doing busi- 
ness with one another, rent this happy 
family asunder. The Standard of New Jer- 
sey found itself with a big refining capacity, 
but with little production. New York had 
a close-knit marketing system here and in 
the Far East, but with very limited refining 
facilities. Indiana was absolutely without 
production, but had refining and marketing 
machinery. Ohio Oil was producing oil, 
but without any outlet. So it went. As 
someone remarked, “‘The Standard sub- 
sidiaries were all dressed up, but did not 
know what to do or where to go.” 

Let us look at the big facts first. On the 
day prior to dissolution the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey had net assets of 
$660,000,000.. Its daily production in the 
United States was 87,000 barrels, or 16.67 
per cent of the total output of the country. 
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Its refinery runs every twenty-four hours 
were 265,000 barrels, or 44.25 per cent of 
the total refining capacity of the United 
States. These figures, it will be well to keep 
in mind, represented the activities of the 
whole Standard group. 

On the day following dissolution the 
Standard of New Jersey, as a detached 
company, had a daily production of only 
8000 barrels, or 1.53 per cent of the total of 
all the American fields. 

Its daily refinery runs were 92,488 bar- 
rels, or 13.21 per cent of the total United 
States refining capacity. 

The immediate task of New Jersey, as 
well as every one of the former subsidiaries, 
was to reorganize. The first step was the 
retirement of John D. Rockefeller, who had 
continued as nominal president of the New 
Jersey company up to dissolution. He was 
succeeded by John D. Archbold. In pass- 
ing, it may be interesting to note that 
throughout its long history the New Jersey 
company has had only four presidents. 
A. C. Bedford succeeded Archbold. When 
Bedford became chairman of the board in 
1917 his place was taken by Walter C. 
Teagle. 

Each former subsidiary had to establish 
a complete new group of officers and name 
a new board. J. C. Donnell, who, by the 
way, has produced more high-grade oil and 
drilled more wells than any other American 
individual, and is the only man who calls 
John D. Rockefeller by his first name, 
became president of Ohio Oil. D. G. Sco- 
field was elevated to the presidency of the 
California company, W. P. Cowan to the 
headship of the Indiana company and 
J. W. Van Dyke to be chief executive of the 
Atlantic Refining Company. I have only 
enumerated a few changes. 


The Absentee Landlord 


These men, however, were members of 
the old guard and had been identified with 
the trust era. One of the really notable 
results of dissolution has been the oppor- 
tunity afforded first for the stockholders to 
become rich; second, and far more impor- 
tant, for young men to rise in the service. 

The case of Walter Teagle will illustrate. 
Although he was a director in the old 
Standard of New Jersey at the age of thirty, 
and the youngest man to hold that post, 
he might possibly not have had the chance 
to become the commanding figure that he is 
in American Oil under the former régime, 
which was not strong on youth. He was 
made president of the New Jersey company 
in 1917, when he was only thirty-nine. 

In the same way K.’R. Kingsbury, who 
once stoked a furnace at a pipe-line pump- 
ing station, rose to be president of the 
Standard of California at forty-three; while 
Robert Stewart went from member of the 
legal staff to the chairmanship of the board 
of the Standard of Indiana at fifty. 

There is another interesting phase. The 
one-time trust was practically administered 
by its owners. Now it is a case of the 
absentee landlord, because the men in the 
Standard saddle today are, with few ex- 
ceptions, salaried officers and not capitalists 
with large stock interests in their business. 

With dissolution, the word “‘independ- 
ent’? came into being to indicate any in- 
dividual or corporation not a part of the 
old Standard combine. All former sub- 
sidiaries are still designated as members of 
the so-called Standard group, although in 
effect they are separate entities. 

Once the evolution began, no time was 
lost. The net result of dissolution is that 
today the total stock capitalization of the 
Standard of New Jersey and all the former 
subsidiaries amounts to $1,941,013,469. 
This includes preferred as well as common 
issues. If to this sum is added the capital- 
ization of the various corporations such as 
the Humble Oil and Refining Company, 
Imperial Oil, Ltd., and other subsidiaries 
of the present New Jersey company, and 
that of the Magnolia Company, which is 
owned by the Standard of New York, you 
have a grand capitalization of $2,346,348,- 
999, or twenty times the capital of the old 
New Jersey company. 

This reference to subsidiaries discloses 
still another interesting feature of Standard 
evolution. Where formerly the old New 
Jersey had its thirty-three subsidiaries, 
many of the big companies, and especially 
the former parent one, now have their own 
string of adjunct organizations. New Jer- 
sey, for instance, has exactly forty-six 
subordinate companies, most of them in 
foreign countries. The Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany has twenty-one, all of them in alien 
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which is hard on clothes should 
have a Nogar two-piece suit. 


It will outwear two or three 
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Nogar Clothes are made of a spe- 
cially processed, strongly woven, 
hard surface cloth that is as near 
tear-proof as cloth can be. Won’t 
show dirt or ignite from sparks. 
Treated to repel water. 
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CO clean, so clear is Satinette’s white, that 
it seems like driven snow. So easily does Ls 
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fields. Although the Standard of New 
York operates abroad, largely in the Near 
and the Far East, the activities are all 
under the New York name. 

What was once the tail of the Standard 
trust kite—and by this I mean the produc- 
tion end—has evolved into a tremendous 
factor. During 1923 it is estimated that 
the old subsidiaries produced 310,000 bar- 
rels a day, or about 15 per cent of the whole 
United States production. Add to this the 
New Jersey home production of 109,379 
barrels and you find that New Jersey and 
all its mates of the former combine pro- 
duced 20 per cent of all the oil garnered in 
this country last year. 

To enumerate the development of the 
major Standard companies since 1911 would 
be to chronicle a considerable portion of 
American petroleum expansion. Since the 
New Jersey company was the storm center 
of that departed trust day, we will use it as 
a concrete illustration to show the Standard 
advance. Its growth is one of the miracles 
of that succession of marvelous transfor- 
mations which make the oil record so 
remarkable. 


Does Real Competition Exist? 


From 8000 barrels a day, its production, 
including the foreign output, has grown to 
194,000 barrels. The capitalization at dis- 
solution of $100,000,000 has increased to 
$698,560,025. The estimated net assets are 
$925,000,000. Its tankers—and with those 
of the subsidiaries they number ninety 
vessels, totaling 897,000 dead-weight tons— 
comprise the largest privately owned fleet 
flying the American flag. It is therefore 
the largest single unit in the oil business 
anywhere in the world. The only contender 
for this distinction is the Royal Dutch- 
Shell combination, whose total assets aggre- 
gate only a little less than $750,000,000. 

The Royal Dutch-Shell group benefited 
materially by the dissolution decree. By 
following the Standard’s former method of 
combination they have effected mergers of 
practically all the foreign oil interests. 
Thus they are able to present a united 
front against the efforts of the American 
companies, which must fight singly for a 
share of the petroleum fields of the future. 

We have now briefly run the range of 
Standard evolution. We have seen how the 
dissolution decree converted the octopus, 
for the time being at least, into an eco- 
nomic monstrosity; and also how those 
dismembered parts, through intensive man- 
agement and the marvelous development 
of automotive transportation, have ex- 
panded into lusty giants on their own. The 
final query therefore is, Do these separate 
units really compete with one another? 
There is a wide impression that they do not. 
What are the facts? 

The principal basis of the belief that 
there is a close understanding between the 
Standard companies is the fact that each 
Standard marketing company still occupies 
and supplies a distinct and more or less 
arbitrarily bounded territory. The Stand- 
ard contention in justification is that the 
founders of the trust, not contemplating 
that the subsidiaries would ever compete 
with one another, divided the country so 
that each Standard Oil plant was situated 
so as to serve its contiguous territory to the 
best economic advantage. It was the 
strategic location of these plants in respect 
to transportation that gave the corporation 
its dominating position in the industry 
then and is the barrier to general competi- 
tion among the separated units now. 

Once more let me use the Standard of 
New Jersey to illustrate. The point is fre- 
quently raised as to why this company has 
not created marketing facilities of its own 
in the states supplied by the Standard Oil 
Company of New York, to say nothing of 
those served by the Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany and the Standard Oil Company of 
Kentucky. 

Since there is no other procedure open, 
let me present the explanation of the rela- 
tion with the New York company as given 
to me by the New Jersey company. Here 
it is: 

The dissolution left the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey with refining facilities on 
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| 

New York Harbor in excess of the requiremen| 

of its domestic or export markets. These exee! 

refining facilities had been created by the form| 

organization to supply in part the domesi| 

marketing business of the Standard Oil Cor) 

pany of New York in Eastern New York aj 

New England, and were ideally located for tk! 
purpose. 

The Standard Oil Company of New York, 
the time of the dissolution, was not a lar 
manufacturing unit, and its refining capaci 
on New York Harbor was limited. The Stan| 
ard Oil Company of New York, however, had) 
very large investment in distributing and mz 
keting facilities in the states above referr 
to, and it was the natural and logical sequen 
of events that the Standard Oil Company 
New York, in these circumstances, should se 
to buy a part at least of its requirements fre 
the New Jersey company. To have duplicat 
the Standard Oil Company of New York’s m: 
keting facilities would have necessitated a ve 
large expenditure by the Standard of New J 
sey. The conclusion of its directors was th 
the supply of capital available to them bei 
insufficient for both, it was the part of wisd« 
to proceed with the creation of an adequate a 
certain crude production, and to keep pace wi 
its own expanding domestie and foreign m; 
kets, rather than to embark upon a marketi 
campaign in a field which the company yw 
already, as a wholesaler, supplying in part. 

This is what happened after the dissolutic 
and the method has been continued to t 
present. Under a yearly contract we oblig: 
ourselves to sell to the Standard Oil Compa 
of New York definite and fixed quantities 
gasoline and refined oil, and the price basis’ 
the contract is that it must not be higher th: 
the current price at which we invoice the sa > 
products to our foreign subsidiaries and if 
domestic-trade department. We also sell » 
Standard Oil Company of New York, wli 
from time to time it is in the market, ot r 
petroleum products, such as lubricating oil, {1 
and gas oil, at fixed and competitive priv}. 
Our sales to the Standard Oil Company of Nv 
York for the year 1923 amounted to more tin 
$46,000,000. : 

Other than these sales contracts and cert n 
minor transactions, such as lighterage faciliis 
in New York Harbor and rent of certain offic;, 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey ‘s 
no contract, agreement or understanding wh 
the Standard Oil Company of New York. "e 
same conditions exist with the Standard )f 
Kentucky and the Atlantic Refining Compa/, 


- When I asked Walter Teagle if he wern 
competition, so far as refined products we 
concerned, with other members of the )- 
called Standard group, his reply was: | 

“During the first six months of 1923 e 
Standard of New Jersey’s total dome'c 
sales, not including the export trade, ag; - 
gated 21,155,820 barrels. Of this amo |t 
44.7 per cent was in the various state: 
which the company maintains local }- 
tributing facilities; 20.9 per cent were si's 
to former subsidiaries such as the Stand d 
of New York, the Standard of Kentu y 
and others, while 34.4 per cent represen d 
sales outside the districts in which the ¢!- 
pany maintains local marketing stati|s 
and in direct competition with the for T 
subsidiaries.” 


The Old Oil Trust 


There is no doubt, however, that |e 
lesser Standard companies, in common ¥) 
other petroleum corporations, take tl! 
cue from men of the type of Bedfii, 
Teagle, Kingsbury, Stewart, and J. C.L) 
nell, in very much the same way that |e 
trade policies of the leaders of any 07 
industry are generally followed by ‘© 
lesser lights in it. The procedure of tii¢ 
outstanding Standard administrator: !s 
adopted not as a matter of duty bu of 
commercial expediency. 

Finally, whatever attitude you may! @ 
toward the Standard that was, and reg iL 
less of how you feel concerning the Stan¢'@ 
units that are, one thing is certain: 
organized and operated, the old oil t st 
was not compatible with the letter or ie { 
spirit of economic democracy. The © 
solution decree was the final expresslo of j 
the public will on the subject of monop © ~ 
tic control. In a larger sense, it was" 
ill wind that blew good to every agi 
conse ret: not excepting the Stanit 
itself. ; 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a sem 


j| of 


articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with Ame #5 
oil. The next will be devoted to the fake-oil-/% 
bubble. t 


it make if they were his own men or the 
ythers? Why didn’t they shoot? He felt 
1imself plucked from the sand bags. He 
ypened his eyes and saw that an American 
najor was holding him. 
' “Are you O.K.?” The major’s voice was 
ruff. ; 
“Yes, sir,” Stevie faltered. What dif- 
erence did it make? 
“Good,” the major grunted. Stevie 
‘tared at him. Which of them was mad? 
“Your name?” 
“Private Glenn, K Company.” 
“Allright. Report to your captain.”’ 
| Stevie managed to raise his hand in 
alute, to raise it stiffly, like a rusty railroad 
jgnal. He never knew how he found his 
ay back to his company in a billet back of 
‘ne lines. 
Two days later the Armistice was signed. 
week later Private Glenn was marched 
it before Company K one morning. He 
as haggard from suspense. His eyes 
oked round wildly for a wall. He saw a 
ajor general, a solid chunk of dignity, ad- 
incing toward him, and he closed his eyes 
id braced himself for a volley.. He heard 
'e major general’s solemn voice. 
“Private Stephen Glenn, K Company. 
or extraordinary valor in the Devil’s 
itchen, near Ronssoy, France. This gal- 
Int soldier when attacked by a strong 
(emy raiding party stuck to his very dan- 


‘rous post although his own comrades © 


wre driven back. His example was an in- 
siration to the entire regiment. I have re- 
<ived authority by cable to confer on him 
ie highest award for courage given by his 
joud country—the Congressional Medal 
« Honor.”’ 

Stevie felt a hand fumbling at the breast 
chis coat. His eyes flew open. His racked 
trves made him cry out. 

“Don’t give me this! It isn’t right. I 
cin’t do anything brave. I wanted to 
tm 92 

The major general laid a paternal hand 
c Stevie’s shoulder. 

“T’m glad,” said the officer, “‘to find that 
yu are not only a brave man but a modest 
ga.” 

‘But I’m not brave!” Stevie was almost 
iitears. The major general smiled broadly. 
“'m not brave, I tell you!’’ Stevie was 
hsterical. “I’d have run if I could. I 
d1’t know what happened out there. I was 
t) seared to know anything.” 

[he major general’s smile grew still 
boader. 

“Tut, tut,” he said, and for a major gen- 
eil addressing a private his manner was 
vy benevolent. “‘ Modesty is a virtue, but 
tc much modesty is a nuisance.” : 

dix weeks later Company K paraded tri- 
uw phantly up Main Street in Clinton City. 
A alone, a parade in himself, at the head 
oihis company marched Sergeant Stevie 
Gnn. On the khaki breast of his uniform 
hug his medal. 

. dinner was given next day by the Clin- 
tc City Chamber of Commerce in honor 
ofiergeant Glenn and his Medal of Honor. 
Athe sat staring at his coffee cup Stevie 
w: told how proud of him were his coun- 
tr, Uncle Sam, the church, the Y. M. C. 
A.the Butterworth Bottle Company, Inc., 
an Clinton City generally, by the mayor, 
a jan who wished to be mayor, a clergy- 
ma, a secretary, Mr. J. P. Butterworth, 
priident of the bottle company, and by a 
cosiderable number of lesser citizens, 
orjorically inclined. They told the story 
of\is feat with variations and additions. 
Hehad, single-handed, dispatched twenty 
of 1e enemy, was the mayor’s version. The 
cailidate for mayor rejoiced that’ by 
vaant use of bomb and bayonet Clinton 
Ci’s distinguished son had*hurled to the 
ne er depths no less than twenty-five of 
> open te foemen. It was the Y. M. C. 
A.\ecretary’s impression that the. figure 
Wa nearer thirty, for had not. Sergeant 
a manned a machine gun when his 


suply of bombs gave out, and his bayonet 
Walbent on a particularly tough foe? 

£ last they called on Stevie himself. 

fell us in your own way, Sergeant 
Glen, just what you did that. day in the 
De\’s Kitchen,” said the toastmaster. 
vie Glenn, looking trapped, stood 
ing the tablecloth with both. hands. 
ily he got out, “I didn’t do anything. 
ted to run, but I couldn’t.”—~ 
ey wouldn’t let him say any more. 
' cheered him, clustered about him. 
ng citizens pumped his hand. 
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THE HERO OF THE DEVIL'S KITCHEN 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Mr. J. P. Butterworth, himself, million- 
aire though he was, clapped Stevie on the 
back with a loud, ‘Glenn, my boy, you'll 
come back to us, I hope. The bottle in- 
dustry needs men of your caliber. There’s 
a new desk waiting at the works for you.” 

The Rev. Harvey Emerson Wastervelt, 
D.D., of Clinton City’s most fashionable 
church, pressed Stevie’s hand, saying, ‘‘ My 
dear, brave young man, I shall preach a 
sermon using your words as my text: ‘I 
wanted to run, but I couldn’t.’ Ah, how 
perfectly you have summed up the true 
meaning of courage! And now you must 
promise me you will come to the get- 
together supper at my Men’s Club, next 
Wednesday. Will you?” 

“And you're to be the guest of honor at 
the Friday luncheon of the Rotary Club,” 
put in a leading citizen. 

“And at the Kiwanis Club smoker 
Saturday evening in Odd Fellows’ Hall,” 
said another leading citizen. 

“Of course he will,” said Mr. J. P. But- 
terworth, expansive and fatherly. “Won’t 
you, Glenn, my boy?” 

Stevie was too frightened to refuse. 

At the get-together supper given by the 
Men’s Club in the church basement, Stevie 
Glenn was introduced as the hero of the 
Devil’s Kitchen. The handclapping lasted 
fully two minutes. During the supper the 
horrid suspicion that he would be expected 
to speak had become a certainty, and his 
brain had groped around frantically to 
catch some words to say. He had done a 
little public debating in high school, largely 
because he was afraid if he did not it would 
be thought he was afraid to. Speaking in 
public had never ceased to be an ordeal, but 
he was glad of his early training at that mo- 
ment. Enough fragments of it had stuck to 
give him a certain desperate assurance. 

“T’m not much of a speech maker,” he 
began, ‘“‘and anyhow what I did is nothing 
to make a speech about. I didn’t do any- 
thing to win a medal. I guess I really ought 
to have been shot.” 

They appeared to regard this statement 
as a piece of conscious humor, for their 
laughter filled the room. 

“Tell us just what you did do in the 
Devil’s Kitchen,’’ boomed one of them. 

“Yes, tell us all about it,”’ others called. 

Stevie’s eyes searched the ceiling as if 
looking for words written there. He felt 
angry. He wanted to call them fools. 

“Tell us about the bombs you threw,” 
suggested someone. 

“Well, you see,” said Stevie, “I don’t 
know what happened myself. My mind 
was all sort of confused. I didn’t know 
whether I was coming or going. I do know 
I wanted to go. They were coming toward 
me with bayonets. I felt sick and covered 
my eyes. I don’t know what happened 
then. I guess I must have fainted or some- 
thing. When I came to, it was all over.” 

The men around the table exchanged 
amused glances. 

“But you did man a machine gun, didn’t 
you?” asked the president of the club. 

“T don’t think I did.” 

“They say you threw bombs with both 
hands.” 

“T don’t remember doing that, sir.”’ 

“Come now, tell us. Just how many of 
the enemy did you knock out?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Didn’t have your adding machine 
along, eh?” suggested the president. They 
all laughed except Stevie. ‘‘Come now,” 
the president persisted. “‘Was it thirty?” 

Stevie shook his head. 

“More than thirty?” 

Stevie shook his head. 

“Ah, less than thirty?” 

Stevie shrugged his shoulders. 

““Well,”’ beamed the president, ‘‘we’ll call 
your score twenty-nine. Fellows’’—the 
president turned to the others, his pink 
face red with inspiration—‘“‘let’s all count 
to twenty-nine in honor of Sergeant Glenn. 
All together now. One, two, three ——’”’ 

“But,” began Stevie, “I ——” 

_ Theswelling chorus of voices drowned his 
words, ‘four, five; six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten, eleven ——” - 

“T didn’t kill anybody.” 

They did not hear him... ~ 

“—__ twelve, thirteen, fourteen; fifteen, 
sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, nineteen ——”’ 

“Stop! I didn’t kill anybody, I tell you.” 

But with each number their voices grew 
louder, and for all they could hear, he was 
counting too. 
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—— twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two, 
twenty-three, twenty-four, twenty-five, 
twenty-six, twenty-seven, twenty-eight, 
twenty-nine!”’ 

sigue Glenn walked home, hating him- 
self. 

When he reported at the bottle works 
next day Stevie’s fit of gloom was still on 
him. He knew he should have been pleased 
by the cordial reception that was given 
him. J. P. Butterworth himself greeted 
Stevie with a handshake. Stevie knew him- 
self to be the same man who had left his 
high stool two years before. And yet there 
was a world of difference between Glenn, 
bookkeeper, $28 a week, and Sergeant 
Glenn, Medal of Honor man, assistant to 
the sales manager, $60 a week. Now he was 
in one of the upper classes, industrially—an 
executive entitled to eat with other execu- 
tives in a restaurant, without undue haste, 
instead of a clerk doomed to devouring 
sandwiches, pie and coffee in a clattering 
lunch room with other clerks. Now he was 
permitted to attend minor conferences and 
initial lesser memorandums. The new work 
was rather easier than the old. In his seven 
years as bookkeeper with the company 
Stevie Glenn had absorbed quite a bit of 
knowledge about the bottle business. He 
had even dared think that he could have 
handled bigger work, but he had never had 
the nerve to put this notion into words, and 
so, at twenty-eight, before the war, he had 
decided that he was in a blind alley. Now, 
at thirty, the blind alley had miraculously 
become an open road. He had but to walk 
it steadily to come within sight of high 
place. Yet he was far from being happy. 
He knew on what keystone the edifice of 
his success was erected. 

He thought about it in his room that 
night. It wasn’t honest to go along like 
this. He must make them all understand 
that they were making a hero of him in 
spite of himself, and in spite of the facts. 
That rot about. manning a machine 
gun Should he send the medal back to 
Congress? He was to speak at the Rotary 
Club luncheon Friday. He’d tell them then, 
make them listen, believe. Meantime, he 
thought, lying there in his bed, the sensible 
thing for him to do was to make the most 
of the chance a drunken fate had thrust at 
him, so that when they did realize that 
against his will he had been sailing under 
false colors, they would let him keep the 
new job on his own merits. So he plunged 
next day into his work with a ferocious 
energy. 

At the Rotary Club luncheon he was 
given an ovation when he rose to speak. 

“T don’t deserve all this,” said Stevie in 
as firm a voice as he could command. “I 
want you to know the truth. I tried to run 
away from the Devil’s Kitchen ¢] 

“But you didn’t!” cried a Rotarian. A 
penetrating tenor suggested, “For he’s a 
jolly good fellow,”’ and a rumbling bass 
added, “which nobody can deny.’’ The 
room took up the song. 

“T tell you I didn’t deserve the medal,” 
Stevie began again. ‘I didn’t man a ma- 
chine gun or kill any thirty & 

A round-faced song leader leaped on his 
chair. 

“Not thirty, only twenty-nine!” he cried. 
“Come on, fellows. We'll sing the new 
song.” He led them in a round, sweet voice: 


“Twenty-nine Jerries, singing Hymns of 
Hate, 
Glenn pulled the trigger, that left twenty-eight. 


Loudly and joyfully they sang from 
printed slips. 


“Twenty-eight Jerries, charging at our hero, 
Steve threw a bomb and made one of them 
a zero. 


“Twenty-seven Jerries, very much alive, 
aa bang, went Stevie; that left twenty- 
ve.” 


Stevie Glenn went back to his office, and 
although it was his own, with “Mr. Glenn” 
in neat gold letters on the door, he felt 
something hurting him with an almost 
physical pain. To. deaden it he worked 
feverishly. The treasurer of the company, 


_Mr. Vance, asked Stevie to tea at his home 


that afternoon. Mr. Vance had a number 
of daughters, and one of them, Madge, was 
small and dark, like Stevie’s mother, and 
she parted her hair in the middle and wore a 
red velvet dress, just as Stevie remembered 
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At the first smack, if you 
hit her square, you just 
know she’s going to travel. 
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And distance! That's 
what they all say, but you 
really get extra yards with 
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Is your car equipped 
with Plate Glass? 


PLATE GLASS can be recognized by the 
clear-cut, undistorted reflections. It is this 
quality of brilliance that gives to Plate 
Glass its charm. 


In most cars the windshield and win- 
dows are glazed with Plate Glass because 
it adds an element of beauty. It improves 
the appearance of any car and gives the 
impression of quality to the less expensive 
car. No other item of equipment cheapens 
the appearance of a car so much as a sub- 
stitute for Plate Glass. 


When you purchase a car, note whether 
it has Plate Glass in windshield and win- 
dows. In overhauling a used car for resale, 
Plate Glass in windshield and windows 
will enhance its value and make it more 
attractive to prospective purchasers. Plate 
Glass costs but very little additional. 


@ Nothing Else , 
is Like it 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS 
of AMERICA 


his mother had done when he was a very 
small boy. 

““We’ve all heard how brave you were in 
the Devil’s Kitchen,’”’ Madge Vance said, 
and her voice was low and gentle, as his 
mother’s had been. ‘I think ‘courage’ is 
the finest word in our language.” 

“Yes, I guess maybe it is,”” he answered. 
“But you see, I wasn’t courageous.” 

“T like you for saying that,’ she said 
with a smile. 

“But I didn’t do anything,” he said. 
“My mind was a blank.” 

“Perhaps what you did was all so hor- 
rible your mind refuses to remember it,” 
she suggested; then added, “‘Of course it 
was your duty to do it.” 

He left the Vance home reluctantly. Be- 
fore he left Madge Vance had invited him 
to call again, and he had promised that he 
would do so. 

As he walked slowly home he thought of 
Madge Vance’s words. Everything at the 
Front had been unreal. Was it possible 
that his mind had played some crazy trick 
on him? Just what had happened in the 
Devil’s Kitchen? 

It was indeed an open road on which the 
feet of Stevie Glenn had been set. He was 
the only Medal of Honor man in the state, 
and other cities paid homage to him. In 
Clinton City he was the man of the hour 
for months. He was invited everywhere— 
to dinners, teas, balls, banquets. Mr. J. P. 
Butterworth openly referred to him as one 
of the coming men of the bottle industry, 
and advanced him to a higher place in the 
organization at a salary that meant a sedan 
and a country club. His engagement to 
Madge Vance was announced. He was 
offered the nomination for mayor of Clin- 
ton City. 

“Take it, Glenn,” urged Mr. J. P. But- 
terworth. ‘It means prestige for all of us, 
and it won’t interfere with your work 
much.” 

“But,” said Stevie, ‘“who’d vote forme?” 

““Who’d dare vote against you,” said 
Mr.-J. P. Butterworth, ‘with your war 
record?” 

As he drove his sedan homeward that 
evening Stevie Glenn was so deep in 
thought he ran past a traffic signal. 

The officer halted him sharply, then 
seeing who it was, changed a glower to a 
friendly grin. 

“Oh,” said the policeman genially, “it’s 


| you, Sergeant Glenn. I guess you was 
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“Don’t be —— See here, if you think 
there’s any joke about this a 

“Then I take it for granted that you 
didn’t. I can say positively that Lynette 
and I were not the only persons besides you 
and Sashka lunching at Vicary’s that after- 
noon, because I had some trouble in getting 
a table. It follows that among the other 
hundred or so of the revelers there might 
have been somebody who knew you, be- 
sides me, doesn’t it? I ask you as man to 
man; and, by the way, you might hand me 
the matches.” 

Mechanically Bobby complied with the 
request and Owen lit his pipe. There was a 
moment’s silence, which Bobby broke. 

“Then you didn’t tell Lynette?” 

Owen’s reply was a look accompanied by 
a stream of tobacco smoke. 

“T beg your pardon,”’said Bobby. “I ought 
to have known. Owen—say, Owen ze 

Owen leaned forward and took his ex- 
tended hand. 

“All right,” he said. “But don’t forget 
the next time something happens that I’m 
a friend of yours, and that Lynette is your 
sister and is fond of you, even if she does 
like to rag you and brushes your fur the 
wrong way once in a while.” 

“T won’t,’’ Bobby told him with some 
emotion. 

“You’ve certainly hung up a record for 
the broad and high jump to a conclusion,” 
remarked Owen presently. “It might be 
interesting to know who spread the glad 
tidings of your crime, but I guess it won’t 
be long before you find out. When you and 
Cathy make up ——” 

“That’s all off,” said Bobby; “definitely 
and finally all off. She wants a fellow that 


won’t have any friends except those she 
picks for him. She doesn’t seem to under- 
stand that a man wants to have a little 
freedom; and I tell you, Owen, I’m fed up 
with being bossed. I don’t care how won- 
| derful a girl may be.” 
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thinking about that day in the Deyil’s 
Kitchen. All right. Drive on.” 

The policeman was right. Stevie was 
thinking ‘‘Can I be sure what did happen 
there?” 2) a 

Two days later, when his candidacy for 
mayor had been announced, and even the 
opposition papers had conceded that he 
was sure of election, the leading citizens oj 
Clinton City gave a Victory Loan banquet 
in the biggest banquet hall of the biggest 
hotel. Stevie Glenn, in his first dinner coat 
sat at the raised table reserved for guest; 
of honor, between a brigadier general and : 
visiting United States senator. He wa 
tranquil as the toastmaster rapped im 
portantly with his gavel. There were n 
signs of inner strife on the brow of Stevi 
Glenn as he listened to the toastmaster: 
smooth-voiced introduction, “I have th 
honor to introduce to you a man of whon 
his country, Uncle Sam, and Clinton Cit; 
are proud, a man soon to be elevated to th) 
highest place in your municipality, the her 
of the Devil’s- Kitchen, Stephen Glenn.’ 
Once, on such occasions, there had been || 
hunted helpless look in Stevie’s face. Tha 
look was not there now. . = 

“T’m glad to be with you,” Stevie bega: 
easily. 

“Tell us the story of the Devil’s Kitchen, 
a voice called. : ¢ $ 

Stevie looked down modestly at hi 
glass of water. “: 

“Really,” he said, “‘it hardly seems rigt 
for me to talk about it. What I did, di 
not amount to much. Still, if you ii 
sist é 

“May I have the floor just long enoug’ 
to ask a question?” inquired the visitii 
United States senator. 

Stevie nodded. 

“T’ve heard so many conflicting stori 
about your brave deed, Sergeant Glenn 
said the senator, ‘‘that I’d like to hear t) 
real facts from your own lips, so I can ti 
the other senators. Is it true that you coi 
mandeered a tank and, single-hande 
charged an enemy regiment?” 

“Well, not exactly,” replied Stevie. 

“But you did man a machine gun?” 

Stevie looked modestly at his water gla 

““And exactly how many of the ener 
did you kill? Was it forty-two or thirt © 
one?’ asked the senator. 


Stevie smiled. 
“Oh, not as many as that, senator, 
said. “Only twenty-five.” 
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“Lord high admiral of your own sou | 
Owen suggested. be | 
“You know it,’’ Bobby assented. “ 
perhaps it’s just as well.” In his reli i 
finding old Owen guiltless of treachery a 
sympathetic as ever, he began to think 
might be just as well. Better, perha)| 
Soon he would be exulting. “She’s got ¢| 
other fellow on the string,” he informed | 
brother-in-law. ‘‘ Maybe he’ll let her pi 
his friends for him—maybe. I doubt 
though.” | 

“Have you seen him?” . al 
‘Seen him and felt him. Notice this ¢ 
of mine?” 
Owen peered shortsightedly. _ m | 
“Why, yes. Some sort of an infecti| 
isn’t it?” mE 
“T guess he didn’t sterilize his fis 
Bobby said grimly. ‘‘We mixed it a litt 
and if the decision had been on pointsh — 
have gotit. I’d have licked him eventual 
but we didn’t get a chance to finish. 1¢ 
I would, but maybe I wouldn’t. Its jus) 
hunch I’ve got that I’d have finally knodl! 
him out if his name had been Demp 
instead of Burke.” es 
Bobby laughed boisterously, 
“Well, anyway, I’m free now and iC’ 
loose,” he said when he had controll | 
mirth. “I’m going to move up into the : 
city, and when I get tired of the big () 
I’m going somewhere else. No strings 
me of any shape, sort or description. | 
come as I please and go as I please; _ 
when I’m hungry and drink when I’m ¢' 
sleep when I can’t stay awake and get! 
when I feel like it, and get my feet wet ® 
sit in my damp clothes if I take a notion? 
I’ll loaf when-I don’t want to work $ 
work when I’ve got anything that inter 
me enough. Declaration of independ 
by Robert Walmsley Peters, pledging’ 
life, his fortune and his sacred honol’ 
maintain it. What do you think of it, | 
(Continued on Page 153) © q 
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(Continued from Page 150) 
soer old stiff, eh?’’ Again he was seized 
wh a prolonged fit of laughter. 

‘It’s a great life if you don’t weaken,” 
sil Owen musingly; “to wake to the merry 
col of the little birds and prepare a simple 
nal of steaming mulligan left over in the 
tiaato can from the night before and the 
efee that you swiped from the last village 
g cery; to lie back with a full belly and 
s)oke one of the cigar butts that you prov- 
icntly picked up in the pool room, and 
tin roll over and take another snooze! 
Ten, ho for the open road and bo for the 
q vering brake rods again!”’ 

‘That isn’t exactly what I mean,” said 
Bbby “I’m fairly practical.’’ 

Going to abandon our fairsuburb then?” 

‘I’m sick of the place. Yes, I’m going 
dyn tomorrow to tell the folks and pack. 
1 through with Holmhurst. I guess there 
w! be some rumpus, but I can’t help it. 
B heck, I’m through and that’s all there is 
ait!’ His voice rose and cracked on the 
la: words. 

Well, I don’t know but it’s a wise de- 
cion,”’ Owen drawled. ‘Awkward, with 
ff Leach family living so near; and then, 
asrou say, the people are a cackling lot of 
b«eheads for the most part; and they 
wich every move you make, and they’ve 
2 their narrow bourgeois standards that 
thy judge you by. No liberty! No lib- 
er7! And, as Bill says, ‘Home-keeping 
y(th have ever homely wits.’ A young 
mai has too many restraints under the 
fauily rooftree. He can’t be himself. Got to 
be2verlastingly considering other people.” 

I’m willing to consider other people,” 
Boby began. ‘Still ——” 
aman owes something to himself,” 
Oven supplied. “You’re right. But isn’t 
it-etting about time for us to think of 
diier?”’ 

Aren’t you going home?” inquired 
Boby, surprised. 

Home? What’s the matter with you? 
Wat do you suppose I’m here for? I 
thaght you’d invited me to go to Sashka’s 
wi you tonight?” 

Gosh! I forgot that,’’ Bobby ex- 
elimed. “But ——” 

But me no buts,” said Owen. “This is 
m night off. While you’re putting on your 
eo; and collar I’ll step out and get some 
cijrs. Get busy, kid.” 

fe was gone before Bobby could voice 
th objection that he very strongly felt. 
H descended to the vestibule and entered 
a tlephone booth, where he talked earnestly 
fosome minutes. After that he bought 
ci rs. 

y the time they arrived at the studio 
wii their caviar and olives, the party was 
goig good. Outside the door they heard 
soids as of some creature in mortal an- 
guh; and Bobby, opening it, saw a group 
injuding some new faces clustering around 
anlive-skinned young man with tumbling, 
raen-black locks and a silky curled mus- 
taie. This exotic individual, who wore a 
ni-teenth-century black satin stock, was, 
solhey afterward learned, demonstrating 
th Hindu scales on a Chinese fiddle. He 
stoped as the door opened, and at the 
ge-ral shout of welcome Sashka appeared 
an came gliding swiftly to them with her 
hads outstretched. 

1e was wonderful, no question about it! 
Bcby felt a thrill of pride at the sight of 
hisriend—if only she had put a shade less 
criison on her lips. Still, that didn’t mat- 
ter and at the warm, clinging pressure of 
he| hands he thrilled again—differently. 
Sh} was wearing the dull green with its 
beutiful lines and the girdle of silver and 
emralds, just as she appeared when they 
firs met. Her eyes, virescent, wide with 
glaness, seemed for an instant to draw him 
int their jade depths. Then she narrowed 
the: on Owen, and Bobby presented his 
brcher-in-law. 

_ {ishka was cordiality itself, and it was 
easy seen that Owen was mightily taken 
Pa her. 

_ Bobby,” she said, “‘you’re at home and 
rai you're going to be neglected. 


T’ya million things to say to you, but 
youl have to wait for them.” 

_ 4d she carried Owen away and began to 
int)duce him—with a trifle more formality 
in ler introductions than usual, yet not 
forjally. Bobby picked up his provisions 
an¢took them behind the screen, where 
Viet was busying herself. Sashka’s head 
appared at the edge of the screen. 

_ ‘Bobby, come here. There’s a man here 
yolve got to know.” She took his hand 
anded him away. Again that soft, cling- 
ressure. ‘I’m crazy to get you to 
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myself, but I can’t,’’ she whispered. ‘‘Some- 
thing has happened toyou. I know it. What 
have you done to your poor face? Tell me 
tomorrow. Come tomorrow morning—oh, 
but you can’t!” 

“Oh, but I can,” said Bobby, “‘and oh, 
but I will! But why ——” 

Sashka beckoned, and a round-faced, 
burly person with scanty straw-colored hair 
strolled up with his hands in his pockets and 
nodded to Bobby. 

“This is Mr. Peters, Mr. Gorby,’’ said 
Sashka. “Bobby, Mr. Gorby wants to 
know something about real estate here. I 
thought you could tell him, perhaps. Ex- 
cuse me, I’ve got to rescue your brother-in- 
law from Marta.” 

Following her with his eyes, Bobby saw 
old Owen and Marta sitting together in a 
remote corner of the room. They seemed 
to be engaged in a particularly interesting 
conversation, and Owen had anything but 
the look and attitude of a man in dire need 
of rescue. 

“That’s one smart little lady, and some 
sculptress, too,’’ observed Mr. Gorby, ob- 
viously referring to their hostess. ‘She 
can have me.” 

Bobby took a good look at the speaker 
and decided that he wouldn’t do. Mr. 
Gorby’s next remarks confirmed the un- 
favorable impression. 

“T’m bugs on this sort of thing,” said 
Mr. Gorby, waving at the room. “Bo- 
hemian. Soap and bohemians ain’t sup- 
posed to mix, but that’s me. Pitchers 
now—I’d like to show you some pitchers 
I’ve got. I pick the comers None of the 
old-master sucker stuff for me. Art’s like 
any other business. Unless you’re on the 
inside and wise to the game, play safe and 
buy good low-priced stock. If you get 
stung you won’t lose much; and if you 
can afford to hold on and wait for the raise 
you stand to make a killing. I can afford 
to wait, and I’ve got pitchers I bought as 
low as twenty dollars that I could sell for a 
thousand today—and given the artist his 
start, mind you. I might have bought for 
five dollars what I paid twenty for, but I’m 
no hog. Now this sculping: Sashka’s a 
comer, I figure. Smart as a whip, too, and 
got idees; but her stock’s low. That wasn’t 
what I wanted to talk to you about, though. 
There’s a tract of forty acres Know 
Austin and Maywood, out that way?” 

That, ordinarily, would have been music 
in Bobby’s ear. ‘“‘Factory site! Know it 
like the back of my hand. Let me bring my 
car around to your hotel in the morn- 
ing ——” But the question now struck him 
as ill-timed. 

‘Never heard of them,’”’ he answered. 
“Don’t want to. Excuse me a moment. 
Hello, Eric!” 

He turned his back on Mr. Gorby and 
accosted the little painter, whose usually 
good-natured expression had given place to 
a frowning regard of Marta—who at the 
moment had impulsively clasped Owen’s 
arm. Sashka had now joined a little circle 
surrounding an attenuated, rather leathery 
lady who wore a band of bright-blue ribbon 
around her forehead, perhaps to reénforce 
her os frontale against the pressure of teem- 
ing thoughts. From this interested group 
floated .such cryptic words as “libido,” 
“activation,” “i ” “motivate”? and 


, 


indicia, 
“imago,”’ with occasional driftings of ‘“‘com- 
plex.” ‘ 

“‘T didn’t know you with the disguised 
spectacles you wear,’ said Eric, smiling 
again. ‘Yes, I did, and I have met your 
broder. He is a nice fallow, and—and 
Marta, she thinks so too.” 

“You should worry,” said Bobby. “ He’s 
a married man.” 

“What has that to do with it?” queried 
Eric, with perfect naiveté, 

Marta’s voice arose, clear‘and loud in 
proclamation. 

““A new poet!” she cried. “I’ve got a 
new poet and he’s got a new poem. He’s 
going to read it to us. Yes, you are! Sashka, 
come over here and help me to make him 
read it. Oh, it’s wonderful!” 

Sashka, Bobby noticed, was sitting on a 
divan with the unspeakable Gorby, so en- 
grossed that Marta had to call a second 
time for aid. Bobby swore softly and looked 
for the new poet; but there was nobody 
near Marta but old Owen. Sashka rose 
quickly and hastened to the corner, her 
eyes virescent and wide open, her crimson 
lips parted in a smile, and —— 

Old Owen got up and bowed with a grace- 
ful exaggeration. What in heck Yes, 


Sashka was leading him by the hand to the © 


middle of the floor under the swinging lan- 
tern to a rhythmic chorus of “Po-et, po-et, 
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po-et, po-et,’’ with a heel-and-toe accom- 
paniment that the tenants of the flat below 
must have enjoyed. 

“Comrades,” said Owen solemnly, ‘I am 
come here in your midst on sufferance; no 
poet, but a simple sugar broker. But there 
are moments when there is a lull in sugar 
broking, when the thoughts of New Orleans 
C Brown and Grade A Refined Loaf and 
Granulated give place to even sweeter specu- 
lation and musings. It wasat such amoment 
today, as I sat idling at my desk, that the 
germ of what I am about to read expanded 
and cried for expression. It had fallen 
into—shall I say into my brain or soul?— 
the moonlit night before. A little thing, 
but you shall judge it.” 

“Now he’s kidding again,’”’ Bobby mur- 
mured anxiously. 

Big Brute leaned forward, scowling sav- 
agely, and a paper crackled in the breast 
pocket of his coat. It was a poem of his own 
that he had counted on being persuaded to 
read. His act was crabbed. 

Owen produced a typewritten sheet. His 
melancholy gaze swept the room as if to as- 
sure himself of attention and interest. A 
more attentive and interested-looking audi- 
ence could hardly have been desired. He 
continued, ‘‘I call it Introspection. 


“The moon’s disk shines opaline 
tonight, 
penetrating my thoughts, 
exacerbating the tumultuous 
egohood of me— 
that hemotobious essence 
i find so tiresome 
at times. 


“‘Moodily % think of it, 
examine tt 
curiously. 


“Tt is massy, it is thick 
and casehardened— 
tyrian purple— 
yet it is gelid, gossamery and delicate, 
(moods! moods!) 
delicate as the thread 
entangling flies, 
flies that buzz, buzz, 
buzz. 


“Foolish of them! 
We are foolish, we flies, 
but that’s better than 
the tenacity of 
molassed paper 
or 
sweetened formaldehyde and water. 
you don’t buzz then; 
you stagger, 
fluttering feeble wings, 
and die. 


“And now, as I look, 
at is opalescent. 
it’s the moon 
has done that!” 


This was read with deep feeling, and at 
its conclusion there was an impressive mo- 
ment of silence succeeded by murmurs and 
exclamations of delight. At once Owen was 
hemmed in and overwhelmed by admirers of 
his genius. “‘Genius” was the word. Had 
he ever published? Such subtlety and at 
the same time such force! A real gem! The 
veiled irony was lovely. An instinctive 
sense of le mot juste! The gem was taken 
from him and examined eagerly; copies 
were requested. Bobby was simply amazed. 
But honest, you know, there might be some- 
thing init. Owen couldn’t have read it like 
that—sounded like piffle, and yet—gosh, 
you’d think Marta had written it herself the 
way she was acting! 

Sashka and Gorby were off together 
again. Allright! Here was the food, and 
better still, the drinks. The planks on 
Sashka’s trestles were covered withJapanese 
tablecloths. Pitchers of lemonade. Lemon- 
ade? Why, certainly! Only don’t drink 
too much of it if you’re not used to it. Ham 
sandwiches—not the silly, wafery sand- 
wiches of convention, but big buns from 
Papa Lipschnitz’s, and ham from else- 
where—naturally. Plenty of spiced mus- 
tard, Wieners, Bologna, Swiss cheese and 
Vienna bread. Paper plates, and you drink 
out of anything that you see that won’t leak. 
Some spread! Where was the caviar, 
though? 

On crackers, in a lordly dish, and Gorby 
wolfing it. Sashka, looking up, caught Bob- 
by’s outraged expression. She smiled at 
him and then passed the plate to Poet Owen. 
A minute or two later she was at Bobby’s 
side. All very well to stroke his arm—to 
go farther and pat his cheek! Her own 
cheeks seemed unusually hollow tonight. 
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The 


& 
Most Important Part 
of Your Plans 


O make sure you will get 

the most out of your visit— 
whether it’s on business or plea- 
sure—you must consider first 
your hotel reservation. 


The Hotel McAlpin is not 
only convenient TO everything 
—it’sconvenientIN everything. 
That means that you will find 
just the kind of hotel service 
that will give you the most com- 
fort and pleasure. Instead of the 
stiff formality of the average 
hotel, you enjoy the atmosphere 
of quiet, home-like contentment 
—plus the unequalled McAlpin 
Service. 

As an example of how we antici- 
pate your wants—when you make 
your reservation, we will send to 
you a complete, modern and simple 
service map of the city, showing you 
all Subway, ‘‘L’’, and surface sta- 


tions. Just ask for Map S. E. P. 


ARTHUR L. LEE, 
Managing Director 


Whe Center o£ Convenience 


Shake it in 
Your Shoes 


Use it in 

Your 
Foot- 

Bath 


y 


ALLEN’S _ 
| FOOT-EASE 


FIRST AID TO BEAUTY AND CHARM _ | 
[| Nothing so mars an otherwise beautiful face | 
[| as the inevitable lines of fatigue and suffering | 
| caused by tired, aching feet. 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE | 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder 
(| Insures Foot comfort and is an everyday | 
© Toilet Necessity. Shake it in your shoes in the |” 
| moming, Shop all day—Dance all evening 
-, —then let your mirror tell the story. 
| It will convince you. Allen’s Foot=Ease is © 
| adding charm to thousands of faces, Let us |) 
| show you what it can do for you. 
|) Trial package and a Foot=Ease Walking Doll |7 
F sent post Free. Address ie 
‘|| ALLEN’S FOOT-=EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. : 
Sale at all Drug and Department Stores 4 


RE a ee err 


F 
Write for free Guide Books and 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 


| ° Send model or sketch of your in- 


vention for Examination and Instructions FREE. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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O’er the 
Hills and 


Up with the lark, and when the first 
rays of the morning sun are changing 
the drops of dew to radiant pearls, 
you’re on the way; dull care you cast 
to the four winds that bring a glow 
to your cheek. 


The lunch-kit will be filled with good 
things to eat, and if Kraft Cheese is 
one of them, you will find it as re- 
freshing and as different from other 
cheese as your outing is from the daily 
grind. Kraft Cheese is an enjoyable 
companion for any occasion. Send 
for Free recipe book S. P. 5 to 410 
Rush Street, Chicago. 


J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 


CHICAGO - NEWYORK - _ SAN FRANCISCO 
KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO., LTD., MONTREAL, CANADA 


ES 


Decidedly Better 


Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 


| ital! 
| riat. The proletarian is nothing but a 


| Karl said venomously. | | 
man’s son, young and ignorant of condi- 
| tions ——” 
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Perhaps it was the way the light struck 
them from above. 

“Don’t you know this is business?’ she 
murmured. “And you might have sold him 
something, too; but you choose to be rude, 
little idiot.” 

““Commercialism, eh?’”’ Bobby sneered. 

“Of course. Be good now—and come 
early tomorrow.” 

Karl was talking about the latest strike 
with a conscientious member of the Ethical 
Society who did not seem sympathetic. The 
ethical gentleman had evidently started 
something. Milligan had taken:a brutal 
whack or two at him, and a sweet-faced, 
lisping young girl who looked as gentle and 
placid as a May morn jabbed him cruelly 
with stiletto statistics and expressed her- 
self in favor of the direct action of bombs in 
certain circumstances. 

“Forthe mutht be oppothed to forthe and 
terror to terror,’ she said. ‘‘Innothent by- 
thtanderth are killed and injured when you 
capitalithts call out your troopths, aren’t 
they? Well, then!” 

“You can’t have an omelet without 
breaking a few eggs,” Karl chimed in. “If 
a skyscraper goes up or a dam is built, so 
many lives must be lost on an average. But 
then lives are nothing—if they’re only com- 
mon laborers’ lives. There are plenty more 
of those animals. So capital reasons. That 


| is American progress. The dollar first; but if 


the proletariat, starved and exploited ——”’ 
“Oh, eut it out!” 
Mr. Robert Walmsley Peters speaking. 

Young Comrade Peters, flushed, excited, 

angry. Poet Owen, hearing him, becomes 


| attentive; and then leaving his admiring 


group with a brief apology, saunters over 
to the sociologists and stands at Bobby’s 
elbow. 

“You make me sick with that bunk about 
the proletariat,’’ Bobby continued. ‘“‘Cap- 
Capital doesn’t exploit the proleta- 


slackjawed, pin-headed loafer with nothing 
about him to exploit but hot air and a noisy 
mouth. It’s the man who works that cap- 
ital exploits—works hard, puts his back 
into his job and saves his money; and the 
first thing you know the proletariat is howl- 
ing at him and calling him a capitalist. 
That’s American progress.” 

Owen grinned. Milligan was opening his 
mouth and seemed about to speak, but Karl 
silenced him with a gesture. 

“That’s a perfect example of the stupid 
and brutal bourgeois attitude of mind,” 
“Here is a rich 


“Not so darned ignorant, by heck!’ 
Bobby broke in hotly. “I’ve got your num- 
ber anyway. Listen! If conditions are so 


| rotten in America what are you here for? 


Why didn’t you stay in Deutschland, where 
they’ve got the right idea? And if they 


| haven’t got it, why didn’t you stay there 
| and tell em what it was—or move over into 


Russia, where everything’s lovely, and live 
happy ever after? I’ll tell you why. They’d 
slam you into the hoosgow or use you for 
rifle practice if you tried to push any of 
Comrade Lenine’s crowd out of their comfy 
jobs. Worse than that, they’d make you 
work. Orators are a drug on the market 
there. But because we’re easy and let you 
in here 3 

. He was shouted down. Who were “‘we’’? 
How did ‘‘we” get to own this country? 
What did the original Rise-and-Smite- 
Them-With-the-Edge-of-the-Sword Peters 
do to the American aborigines who let him 
in? Was there any part of the earth right- 


| fully forbidden to earth-born human beings? 
_ What were boundaries? And wasn’t it a 
| sacred duty to strive to overthrow any so- 


cial order that was proved detrimental to 


society at large? Did old Rise-and-Smite 


_ obey the Indian tribal laws? Was Bobby 


an agent of the Manufacturers’ Association? 

Not one but a dozen were shouting at 
him, including the ethical gentleman. 
Bobby was an apostate, a traitor to the 
cause of the people with whom he had here- 
tofore expressed sympathy. 

“T’m for the people all right,” said 
Bobby. “It’s the proletariat that gets my 
goat; and listen, Karl, you make any more 
dirty cracks about America and you’ll sure 
think that my name is Rise-and-Smite. 
Get me?” 

Owen took him firmly by the arm and 
drew him back. At the same time Sashka 
clapped her hands and announced that 
Joan Maxwell was going to dance an inter- 
pretation of Owen’s Introspection for them. 
Space was needed. And so the riotous as- 
semblage was dispersed, while a square of 
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linen was spread and fastened on the flo 
Joan had run splinters into her bare feet too 
often to take chances. “hs 

It was a wonderful interpretation. Shril] 
strains blown from an exotic, gaudily 
painted Arcadian pipe by the olive-skinned 
young man, thumps in changing rhythms 
on a quite sonorous hatbox, and Joan, 
partly draped in cheesecloth, floated from 
behind the ever-useful screen and, as 
Diana, proceeded in a series of statuesque. 
poses and fawnlike bounds to penetrate 
thought and exacerbate egohood. Wonder. 
ful how she brought out the meaning! It 
was a tremendous success! Bobby seemed 
to have forgotten all about his discussion | 
with Karl and was laughing at Big Brute, 
whose criticism of Joan’s dance was frank 
and free, but not favorable. He was in a 
bad temper. 

“T got Liebmann to give her an act at the 
Bijou Palace last year,’ he grumbled, 
“Liebmann did it as a favor to me—and 
she was a flop. But that wasn’t my fault 
I did my best for her. Yet, you see, wher 
some sugar broker comes along with a lot o/| 
sickly hogwash she’s got to dance it for 
him. I could have given her something, but 
I’d want a decent musical setting. That. 
yellow faker That’s the worst oi 
Sashka. She picks up a lot of nitwits, bur 
painters and dancers and crazy, half-bakec 
musickers who can’t do anything but yay. 
at the live ones. You’ve heard my stuff 
and you know it’s good stuff. So dol. I 
I wanted to ——” 

“Sure,” agreed Bobby. 
to commercialize yourself 

He broke off to nod at Sashka. She wa! 
sitting with Owen now, and she had smile 
and waved her hand. Well, he wasn’t goin’ 
to butt in on them. She could wave all sh) 
wanted to. She had plenty of time fo 
Gorby. Marta had Gorby now. Mayb 
he’d pick her for a comer and buy one o| 
her puzzle pictures. If he could afford t| 
wait a few hundred years until the worli 
caught up to it he might make something | 

“Know where they keep it, Big Brute? | 

“You’ve had all you need,” replied Bi’ 
Brute considerately. “‘Who blacked you) 
eye?” 

“Stick flew up when I was splitting th 
kindling this morning,’ Bobby laughed 
The humor of the retort affected him keenly 
“How come you haven’t asked me before 
Everybody else has.” 

“Trying to get the other one fixed ti 
match it just now, weren’t you? Hoy 
much of that juniper lemonade did yo) 
drink?” 7 

The question amused Bobby tremen | 
dously. 

“A fellow would have to drink a barrel o 
that catlap to get any kick out of it.” | 

It was just his natural gayety and hig] 
spirits that made him laugh so much; still _ 
he felt a little drowsy too. Gorby going’ 
Yes, sure enough, and Sashka seeing him ti 
the door. Hope you have had an elegan’ 
time, Mr. Gorby. Hope you’ll choke, ” 


“Tf you wante 
’ 


| 


Gorby. 

Big Brute was looking after them too| 
His great chest heaved and his face twitchet | 
oddly as he saw Sashka follow her guest anc| 
close the door behind her. Then he turne¢| 
and caught Bobby’s eye. The two stared ai! 
each other. , ol 

“T’ve about got a bellyful,” said Big 
Brute hoarsely. “‘There’s just two things| 
you can do with a woman like that—qui — 
her or wring her neck. I’ve been as easy’) 
going as a husband up to now, but I quit| 
Me for the coast. You ——” He con) 
tinued to stare, but rather through mf 
beyond Bobby than at him. “You break 
away from her,” he said suddenly, his gaz 
becoming direct. ‘‘She’ll put you on a gri¢, 
and keep you there squirming if you givé! 
her a good hold once. She doesn’t mean t0| 
at that. Temperamental.” He grinned 
“Break away, you young fool!” 

“What are you talking about?” de 
manded Bobby, blazing up. “Ifit’s Sashka 
I’m a friend of hers, and by heck —— 

“You remind me of myself when Tolber' 
tried to tip me off,’ Big Brute interrupted 
“Poor old Tolly! And I took him by tht 
neck and shook him to a rag and slappe¢ 
half the skin off his face! Still, that wasn’ 
anything to what Sashka did to him. Sh¢ 
couldn’t help it either. She’s that way 
I sometimes think she believes herself wher 
she lies; but you’re just a boy that shi 
takes a great interest in. I know that, be. 
cause she told me so.” Big <r e 

He brushed Bobby aside, irresistible 3 
his sheer bulk, and strode toward the door 
which at that moment opened to Sashka 

(Continued on Page 157) 


(Continued from Page 154) 
[stopped for a moment as they met, and 
pce. Sashka shrugged and smiled dis- 
aifully and he went on. She looked after 
ij, and there was a gleam in her eyes that 
ule Bobby think of the knife that once 
r)ped from the doorcasing at the big 
u’s exit. But the door closed quietly 
1 time. 

obby stood hesitating and surprised at 
isywn inaction. Why did he not seize this 
portunity to draw Sashka aside and at 
n relieve himself of his burden of news so 
mnant of import to them both, so sur- 
h ged with consequence? The prospect 
f ping this had set his heart to thumping 
+a Sashka had welcomed him and Owen 
oso long ago. Now he hesitated to ap- 
rich her. What Big Brute had said 

, was getting too much for Bobby. One 
a ed thing after another and no time to 
sik. Free as a soaring eagle—and no 
lg2 to light. He had been trying to put 
p debonair front—to mix as usual; but 
3 babbled to this one or that there would 
yw; a doubt, a perplexity, a stab of recol- 
© )n, sO many obstructions to derail and 
it his train of thought; so that whoever 
s as talking to looked at him as though 
2 id gone crazy. Perhaps he was a trifle 
fis base. When things come thick and 
isi-one after another—Tolbert! Why, 
1a was the name of Sashka’s loathsome 
oj1 of a husband! 

}ow Sashka was in the thick of ’em and 
1eime of speaking to her was gone. And 
1eiad given no questing look, although, 
wthat Gorby had gone, she might have 
vi her friend a minute or two. Business, 
quittle idiot, business! Where had little 
uice got to? 

‘ley were sitting together on the divan, 
»;d Eunice. She had dropped her light 
aiier and was talking to him seriously 
»0; her work among the neighbors. Very 
itexsting! Mighty interesting! Hah! 
asca had joined Owen and Marta now. 
uthe, Bobby, was too comfortable to 
10}. Eunice was telling him about that 
ariig little Jewish child Isadore. It made 
imaugh and laughing hurt his eyes. He 
yu. close them behind his goggles and 
st hem. 

i ast call for breakfast in the dining ear, 
1 

“h, whassat?’”’ Bobby started to semi- 
ak‘ulness. Owen was massaging hisshoul- 
er 1d Sashka was smiling down at him. 

“yrry to dispel any beautiful dreams 
ou ay be having, but it’s time we madea 
veg,” said Owen. “Let us then be up 
nd oing with a heart for any fate.” 

“ ou’re tired out, poor boy, aren’t you?”’ 
1id ashka, with a tender inflection in her 
chaiusky voice. Ah, this was Sashka, his 
ier, speaking. And he had something to 
4! 2r—something fo) her understanding 
ar lone—something important. What 
as,? 

“\ere’s your hat; what’s your hurry?” 
tid wen. ‘‘Tell the nice lady that you 
1an her for a most delightful evening.” 

“Inust have dozed off,’’ Bobby guessed 
rretly. The crowd had certainly thinned 
ow] Not more than five or six left. He 
ok he hat Owen had tendered. ‘“‘’By, 
ashia.’’ 

Saika accompanied them to the foot of 
ie stirs, holding Bobby by the hand. No 
ft, inging pressure this time, but a hard, 
nsezrip. 

“Ta not saying good-by to you, Bobby, 
scale I’m going to see you so soon again. 
ou/on’t forget?” 

“yt likely to.” 

“Ta going to see you very soon again, 
jo,’*he said to Owen. ‘‘Come often.’ 

“dy,” said Owen suavely, “if forty 
en \ith forty clubs tried to keep me away 
iey ould be foredoomed to failure. Many 
jan}. Take my arm, Bobs.” 

“Viat for?’’ demanded Bobby. 
~“‘Ticase I stumble.” 

Thy had almost descended the first flight 
'stas when Sashka called, “Bobby, come 
ua ere just for a moment!” 

u go on; I’ll overtake you,” said 
Bs 


to Owen, and stumblingly reas- 


Thje was just enough light diffused from 
/l of the staircase to make Sashka’s 
e ad arms dimly visible against a back- 
un of gloom. She was bending over the 
nisir rail. 
“Bbby dear!” she whispered. 
Onof those white arms embraced Bob- 
’s ek. He trembled at the touch of it 
aing his cheek. It burned! Was this 
1, tr hand on his breast, her face bend- 
au still bending to him? Their lips 
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met Her lips were burning too; they 
crushed his, moving as they pressed. Her 
arm tightened with an almost suffocating 
constriction and he raised his hand to 
loosen it, straining away from her, not only 
unresponsive to the avid, vehement passion 
of that kiss but—yes, horrified, disgusted, 
shamed! 

Well, if he must make it plainer —— 

The handle of the door behind Sashka 
squeaked in turning. It was over. The 
smear of her infernal cosmetic was greasily 
on his mouth. Her breath, with the exotic 
tang he had once before remarked, was still 
offensive in his nostrils. But she had re- 
leased him, and before he had Would 
he have slapped her? He hoped not, even 
as he shuddered. 

“Then I’ll expect you,’ said Sashka as 
light streamed from the open door. Her 
voice was even and cool. ‘“‘Ni-night!” 

Bobby mumbled something. He didn’t 
know what he said any more than he knew 
how he arrived without disaster at the foot 
of the stairs, where Owen awaited him, but 
his handkerchief was in his hand and he was 
rubbing his mouth. 

It was long past midnight and the streets 
were silent. There was a crisp coolness in 
the air, and Bobby stopped, after a few 
paces, and began to take deep breathing ex- 
ercises. 

“Gosh, that tastes good!’ he exclaimed. 
“Wait and let me get some of that filthy at- 
mosphere out of my lungs.” 

“Come on,”’ said Owen. ‘‘You can do 
that as you walk. I thought atmosphere 
was what we came for. I enjoyed it.” 

'“Hnjoyed that rotten cigarette smoke and 
overworked air flavored with punk sticks 
and garlic? It’s yours. And gosh, what a 
mob!” Bobby spoke almost passionately. 

“Bobby,” said Owen gravely, “‘I make 
allowances for a man waked out of his first 
sleep, but you talk suspiciously like a bour- 
geois. I, myself, was struck with admira- 
tion for what you call the mob, individually 
and collectively. I have seldom or never 
heard so many daringly original ideas on ev- 
ery known subject expressed with such 
freshness and vigor as tonight. Nor have I 
hitherto met with such sympathetic and 
generous appreciation of my own work. 
Bobs, I wouldn’t have missed it for a farm!”’ 

They were by this time on the Avenue 
and he signaled a prowling cab drawn by a 
horse in the last stages of decrepitude. 

“Drive to Merriman’s garage on Clark as 
if demons pursued you,” he said to the dis- 
reputable relic on the box. ‘‘Ten thousand 
kopecks at current exchange if you make 
it inside of an hour.” 

“Yes, cap,” answered the relic, chuckling 
hoarsely. ‘‘I’ll make it or I’ll bust a breech- 
ing. Merriman’s? Sure!” 

Bobby found himself thrust into the cab 
and Owen seated beside him, and before he 
could utter a protest the cab was rattling 
off at an almost unbelievable rate of speed. 

“What’s the big idea now?” Bobby de- 


manded. 
“At Merri- 


, 


“T’ll explain,” said Owen. 
man’s garage the Coleman family bus is 
awaiting us. I am aman of forethought and 
I considered it not unlikely that we’d miss 
the train, and Lynette doesn’t like staying 
alone in the house, so we drive to Holm- 
hurst. Do I make myself clear?” 

“You drive,’ corrected Bobby. 
going to the hotel.” 

‘Tn that event I’d have a long, lonesome 
trip and you’d be throwing away free trans- 
portation,” said Owen. ‘‘Why? You’ve 
got to tell the folks that you’re going to 
move into town, and you’ve got to pack, 
haven’t you? Why not slip in with your 
latchkey, sneak up to bed and get a good 
rest for the business of the morning?” 

Bobby considered that as far as he was 
able to consider anything, and then agreed. 
A few minutes brought them to the garage, 
where they changed into Owen’s car and 
drove northward for a short distance and 
then westward. It was straight going, the 
streets being almost deserted; but Owen 
drove carefully under twenty, slowing up 
at all intersections. Bobby had seemed to 
be asleep, but presently he started up. 

“Oh, for the cat’s sake, hit her up a little! 
We're not following any hearse. Put some 
weight on your toes.”’ He leaned forward 
and opened the windshield. ‘‘Afraid of a 
draft? I want some air.” 

“You’re awake, are you?” said Owen. 
“Right-o!’’ He increased his speed a little. 
“You'll want to close that pretty soon and 
put the top up. It’s going torain. I felt one 
or two spots. . . . What did you say?” 

“] didn’t say anything,”” Bobby replied. 
“But ll tell you in that crowd you don’t 


“Tm 


_ claimed Bobby angrily. 
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want to take all the bunk you hear too 
seriously.” 

““What do you mean—bunk?”’ demanded 
Owen with some indignation. 
understand you. Is friendship bunk? Is a 
beautiful soul bunk?’’ 

“Watch where you’re driving,” said 
Bobby. Owen had turned his head and 
taken one hand from the wheel to gesture. 

“And the way you jumped onto that 
young man about the proletariat!’’ Owen 
continued. “‘What do you know about the 
sufferings and oppressions of the working- 
man anyway? If you’d read a real news- 
paper devoted to the interests of the masses 
instead of your kept capitalistic press 
you’d get a surprise or two, young-feller- 
me-lad.”’ 

“That was something dad sprung on me 
one day,” Bobby explained. “It just hap- 
pened to come into my head when Karl was 
shooting off his mouth. I don’t say that 
dad’s right; but, at that, he’s not all wrong; 
but what in heck doI care? Or you either? 
I haven’t noticed you going around yelping 
for a social revolution. A partnership’s 
good enough for you.” 

Owen sighed and stopped the car. 

‘Help me up with the top,”’ he requested. 
““You’d better put on your coat first; it’s 
beginning to come down pretty hard.”’ 

Bobby helped him, but disregarded his 
advice concerning the coat. Swung out on 
the running board, he invited the rain. The 
cool drops spatted fast on his bare head 
and on his shoulders and arms; they beat 
pleasantly against his hot face. Owen, oc- 
cupied with the curtains at his side, did not 
at once notice him. When he did there was 
a squabble. 

“Listen!” said Bobby. “TI like this. I 
enjoy getting wet and I’m not going to be 
smothered to please you. I’m free, white 
and over twenty-one, and if I want to walk 
home ahead of you I’ll do it.” 

Owen dropped the remaining curtains. 

“All right. I suppose you object to my 
putting the chains on. Very good then. 
Sit down and we’ll go on.” 

-After a little while Owen sighed again. 

“Pree, white and twenty-one!’ Lucky 
lad! I guess I can lay claim to being white.” 

“T said over twenty-one.” 

“That’s so, you are. And so am I. 
White and over twenty-one. If I were 
free ” He sighed for the third time. 
“Tmagine the companionship of a woman 
who understands one perfectly! A woman 
who intuitively divines what is passing in 
your mind without a word spoken, who can 
enter into your emotions sympathetically, 
whose tastes are akin to your own, who 
can, as Marta says, soar with you to the 
heights or descend with you to the utter 
depths, one with you at all times, one and 
indivisible—an alter ego! Now if I had read 
that poem of mine to Lynette she’d have 
simply howled. I don’t blame her, mind 
you.” 

“T don’t see why you should,” said 


Bobby gruffly. ‘Listen, Owen About 
Marta y 

“What about her?’’ demanded Owen 
sharply. 


“Oh, nothing, if you’re going to get sore.” 

“Well, I don’t like your tone. Just to 
begin with, you might as well understand 
that she’s a friend of mine. I thought that 
she was a friend of yours too.” 

“T never held hands with her,’ said 
Bobby. In his mental haze a new fear was 
forming and taking definite shape. 

“You're pretty narrow, after all,’’ Owen 
told him contemptuously. “I thought that 
sort of puritanical bourgeois « 

“Oh, cut out that ‘bourgeois’!’”’ ex- 
5 Its ‘as bad) as 
‘proletariat.’ It makes me sick every time 
I hear that—that bunk.” 

Owen said nothing, but drove steadily 
on, peering through the rain-blurred wind- 
shield and now and then reaching hastily 
out to wipe the outside with his handker- 
chief. Bobby’s fear was now quite well de- 
fined. A friend of his! What rot! What 
had come over this brother-in-law of his? 
Owen was talking like a silly kid. Bobby 
felt himself grown old—old and wise, old 
and tired. He had always believed that 
Owen had some sense, and here he was 
falling for that sawed-off little crazy jane of 
a Marta and talking a lot of piffle about 
friendship. 

“T’m going to see her pictures on Wed- 
nesday,’’said Owen presently, in his ordinary 
friendly tone—‘‘Wednesday afternoon. 
That’s one of the advantages of being a 
boss. A man can take a little time off when 
he wants to. Have you seen any of her 
work?” : 


a Le don’t. | 
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The corner of Bobby’s brain that was 
clear—the part that wasn’t either stupefied 
or struggling against maddening recollec- 
tions—took this in and turned it over 
rapidly. 

“Yes, I’ve seen them,” Bobby replied. 
“They’re all like the one that you reacted 
to tonight. They’re interesting.” 

“‘T was tremendously interested in the 
one I saw,” said Owen. “‘There’s something 
baffling about it too; something of Marta— 
the thing you see in her eyes—you almost 
get it and then it eludes you. It’s some- 
thing that she holds back within herself, 
that yet contains a promise of revelation 
when you are proved worthy. Here’s the 
brick; now we can make a little time.” 

““You’ll take Lynette along, won’t you?” 

“J will not,’’ Owen declared with energy. 
“Why should I? You know Lynette 
wouldn’t understand the pictures and 
wouldn’t understand Marta. Can’t I have 
any freedom at all? If I find a congenial 
spirit Why, you. certainly know in 
your own case how it is. Haven’t you 
broken away from all this humbug and 
hypocrisy and deadly dullness? You know 
what a real friendship with an understand- 
ing woman means.” 

“Sure I do,’”’ replied Bobby, and shouted 
with laughter. Then he leaned from the 
car and spat two or three times. “I haven’t 
got any wife and child, though,” he re- 
sumed. ‘‘You’ve got responsibility—du- 
ties—by heck! Listen, Owen, the best time 
to quit anything like this is before you 
begin. Take it from me. You think of 
Lynette and Boy.” 

““A man’s got a duty to himself,’’ Owen 
answered stubbornly. ‘‘He’s got to think 
of himself.” 

“All right then, think of yourself,’’ cried 
Bobby—‘“‘just as long as you think; but 
don’t put it off too long.” 

No use talking to the old fool! Hopeless, 
just about! If the poor fish didn’t know 
when he was well off with a splendid woman 
like Lynette and a cunning kid like Boy, it 
looked pretty bad. Trouble ahead—more 
trouble! One thing after another, as if a 
fellow didn’t already have enough to send 
him crazy! 

And Lynette was one of the best, if she 
did get a little smarty once in a while and 
talk as if a fellow was still a kid. She and 
Owen had always got along first rate too. 
They both liked bridge and the same peo- 
ple. Generally seemed to agree about things, 
and she let him smoke his pipe anywhere 
he wanted to in the house. 

Something would have to be done about 
it. But what and when and where? Tomor- 
row was this rotten business of telling the 
folks and then packing in time to keep his 
appointment with Sashka. He had told 
Sashka that he would see her in the morn- 
ing and he would have to keep his word. 
Face the music, by jinks! He shuddered. 
Gosh, how he dreaded it—telling her what 
he would have to tell her! But it couldn’t 
be done if he packed. No telling how long 
it would take to make the folks see things 
in the right light. 

He turned his head at what sounded like 
a chuckle from Owen. The road was now 
dimly lighted and he could not see Owen’s 
face very distinctly. 

“T’ve a notion to get those chains out 
now,” Owen said. ‘‘That’s twice she’s 
skidded, but we’re getting pretty near 
home.” 

Home! Bobby wondered if it would be 
possible to steal upstairs without awaken- 

“ing anybody; but muds might shuffle out 
in robe and slippers to make sure that he 
had enough cover or that his bed was turned 
back or that the maid had not forgotten 
towels. She had been known to do that, and 
there was no hope that she would fail to 
notice that eye. He would not put it past 
her to prepare a linseed poultice. The 
tyranny of love! 

The car gave another sudden lurch and 
Owen muttered something more about 
chains. It had stopped raining and the 
Waning moon now shone through the break- 
ing clouds on pools in the road; a rubescent 
dot glowed in the distance. 

“T don’t think you get Marta right, 
qe said Owen mildly. ‘Our friend- 
s ip ee A 

“Red light ahead,” Bobby interrupted 
“That means danger, Owen. Maybe a 
smash-up. Owen, I’d give a million dol- 
lars—or my chance of a million, anyway— 
if Well, never mind, I can’t talk to 
you now. I can’t think straight, but I’ve 
got something to tell you before you see 
Marta again—before —— Was it Wednes- 
day you said?” 
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“Right-o,” said Owen quite cheerfully. 
“We'll have a heart-to-heart. And now 
here’s a white light coming.” ; 

It came on rapidly, broadening and 
brightening. Owen swore. 

“Damned road hog!” 

A dazzling glare and Owen threw the 
wheel over to avoid the onrushing bulk, 
but the wheel turned loosely, without re- 
sistance under his hand. The car whirled 
like a top, end for end. 
Shouts, screams and a le 
crash. a 

Owenstruggled through “i 
a tangle of torn curtains, : 
twisted top standards and 
board fence and brushed 
from his eyes a warm 
trickle of blood that 
blinded him. A few feet 
away the other car stood, 
one of its headlights still 
blazing on the road. A 
woman was wailing, 

“Oh, my wrist, my 
wrist! Oh, my 
wrist, my wrist!”’ 

A man’s voice, 

“To hell with your 
wrist! Look at the 
car! You all right, 
Larry?” 

Larry was indig- 
nant. 

“T e’n lick any 
sonvagunsh saysh I 


ain’t all right,” he answered quickly. 
““Whassha stopping for?”’ 

“My wrist, my wrist!” cried the woman. 
“Oh, my God, my wrist!”’ 

Owen suddenly realized what had hap- 
pened. His car had been overturned half- 
way up the bank by the side of the road, 
where it had encountered the fence. Where 
was Bobby? He called again and again. 
There was no answer. He ran to the other 
side of the car and nearly trod on an ex- 
tended hand and arm. 

The rest of Bobby was underneath the 
wreckage. 


At Cheepahassac Catherine Leach read 
the twenty-three words of her telegram 
twice over, being acutely conscious of four 
pairs of eyes bent inquisitively on her. 
Without any visible sign of emotion she 
turned to the lumpish youth in the ban- 
daged cap who had brought the fateful 
yellow envelope. 

“Are you going straight back to the 
office?’’ she asked. ‘‘Then wait a minute 
and I'll give you a message to take back 
with you.” 

She glanced at her wrist watch and went 
to the writing desk, followed by the eyes. 
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Mrs. Leach tried to make her voice sound 
casual. 
“Who is it from, Cathy?” she inquired. 
“Just a moment, dear,’”’ said Cathy. She 
scribbled a few words, frowned at them, 
tore up the paper and again wrote. Her 
mother’s handbag lay on the desk. She 
opened it and took out a bill. “Dll pay you 
back when I go upstairs,”’ she said to the 
bag’s owner. Then to the boy, “I want 
that sent off at once, do you under- 
stand? Tell Mr. Morrison to besure 
to send it at once. It’s important. 
You can keep the change for your- 
self if you’ll hurry.” 

The boy shambled off. Mrs. 
Hotchkiss, the landlady, seemed 
about to leave the room and then 
suddenly to remember that the 
mantelpiece needed dusting. Mr. 
and Mrs. Leach looked at each other 
and then at Cathy. : 

“Tt’s from Owen Coleman,”’ said 
Cathy in quite a matter-of-fact 
way. ‘I’m going to catch the Queen 
of the Waves and I’ve just time to 
get to the pier if I hurry. Owen will 
meet me at Chicago and I’ll send 
you a wire.” 

“What on earth ——” Mrs. 
Leach began. 

Cathy was halfway upstairs. Mr. 
and Mrs. Leach arose simultane- 
ously and followed her to her room, 
where they found her cramming 
things into a bag. She looked up 


On the Avenue He Signaled a Prowling Cab 
Drawn by a Horse in the Last Stages of De= 
crepitude. “‘Drive to Merriman’s Garage on 
Clark as if Demons Pursued You,’’ He Said 
to the Disreputable Relic on the Box 


as they entered and her blue eyes flashed 
at them defiantly. 

“Don’t dare to try to stop me!” she 
cried, “And don’t talk! There’s been an 
accident—Bobby. I’m going to him. The 
telegram’s there on the table.” 

She stuffed something more into her bag. 
Mrs. Leach was reading the message, Mr. 
Leach looking over her shoulder. 

“The deuce!”’ ejaculated Mr. Leach, and 
vanished. 

“But, my dear,’ Mrs. Leach remon- 
strated, “you can’t, surely, after what Mrs. 
Aintree said in her letter, dream ——” 

“That old cat!’’ cried Cathy wildly. 
“What do I care what she said or what any- 
body says? Don’t you understand? Bobby 
wants me—my Bobby. I’m going to him— 
now! Mother, you’re distracting me. I’ve 
got to keep my head, and you ——”’ She 
bent and snatched off one of her canvas 
shoes. “Oh, why won’t you go away?” 

She recovered the shoe and put it on 
again, plucked a hat from a peg and put 
that on with shaking fingers. Her compo- 
sure had altogether deserted her. 

“Well, if you are bound to be foolish I 
suppose I shall have to go with you,” said 
Mrs. Leach, suppressing her own emotions 


and adopting her bland but brisk 
cisive Madam Chairman tone. “T 
course, impossible for you to go alo 
Cathy came from the closet with a t 
coat on her arm. She snapped the 
shut, caught it up and then dropped it 
dart to a drawer and take out a portemon 
naie. She picked the bag up again an 
sped down the stairs. A door below a 
as it was flung open and there was a smash 
ing and tinkling sound as of a cherishe 
poe flower vase fallen from the ha} 
table. 
“Well!” exclaimed Mrs. Leach. Shi 
hastened to an adjoining room, callin, 
“Geoffrey !”’ : oR 
There was no reply. She ran to a windoy 
and looked out. Her daughter was runnin)| 
along the road leading to the boat landing | 
making remarkably good time in spite o| 
her encumbrances. But who was this run 
ning after her—and fast gaining on her? {| 
was Geoffrey Leach, her husband. Good 
He was going to bring the silly girl back 
After all, husbands had their uses. Bu_ 
why was Geoffrey wearing an ulster? There 
he had overtaken her; he had taken he 
bag away from her. Good. But — | 
He hadn’t stopped her. They were run 
ning together now and faster than ever. 


ay 


Owen Coleman and Lynette, his wif) 
drove the Peters car to the station at Holm| 
hurst a little before midnight and met th| 
Cheepahassae runaways, which, as Owe 
remarked, was a great improvement 0 
Cathy’s original idea of dragging him out «| 
eS at five o’clock in the morning to meet 

oat. 

Bobby? Oh, yes, a little bunged up, bi 
he was doing nicely. Have to keep him | 
bed a little while longer, of course. TT]! 
fact was he and Owen were out togeth f 
and some woozy joy riders had bumped in’) 
Owen’s car—about a week ago. Bobby hz 
a little fracture of one arm and a few cu’ 
from the broken windshield and—well, ] 
would be fixed up better than new; but | 
course [? 

Lynette took Cathy to her arms ar 
heart. A pity Bobby couldn’t have se ' 
how tender, how kind and understandit | 
Lynette was with her. 

“It’s true, dear. We’renot trying to ke 
anything from you. He was really rath 
badly hurt; but, as Owen says, he is so 
going to be all right again. If you only. 
but there’s no if about it or you wouldn't!) 
here. He doesn’t know yet that he is to s| 
you. We thought it better not to exci 
him; but in the morning Come, g 
in with me. Mr. Leach, you sit in fro) 
with Owen, please. Mother phoned oy 
just before we started to give you her !o1! 
and tell you that Bobby was sleeping nicel | 
You must be dead tired, you poor darlin | 
Well, I’m going to tuck you comfy in bi| 
just as soon as you get something to ea) 
All right, Owen.” ‘ | 

So Cathy knew the worst. There wi) 
more that she must know, but at lea! 
Bobby was in no danger, and she was ne 
him and would see him soon. So she 1) 
Lynette pet and baby her, ate and drar| 
the food Lynette had prepared and Wi 
generally wax in Lynette’s capable hands’ 
the moment that she knelt by the side 
the pretty bed and prayed to God for Bobt 
and for forgiveness for herself for willfv’ 
ness and unfilial behavior, promising amen | 
ment with His help. a 

Then, greatly comforted, she 
slipped into bed, and when Lynette lookt 
in a half hour later she was sound asleep. 

Meanwhile, Owen had been oP an 
the situation to Mr. Leach in the library. | 

“He lost a devil of a lot of blood, y' 
know,” Owen concluded; ‘‘and that cra' 
on the head wasn’t any love tap, not 
speak of the arm and the leg; but the bos 
got a good constitution and clean blood 
what there is left—from clean living. +} 
trouble is he’s lost his grip on things 4) 
doesn’t seem to want to grab a new ht 
But I know Cathy can put that right.” 

“Do you think I ought to be glad, Co. 
man?” asked Mr. Leach. Wes. 

Owen met his searching eye unfline 

‘“‘He’s been a good deal of a Pare 
but I think you should be glad if he 
well and marries Cathy,” he @ 
firmly. ‘‘I’ll guarantee him.” id 

“Then I’m tickled to death,” sala 
Leach; “and now I think it’s about 
we took a little sleep.” 


ela 
“Bo y!” raat 
Bobby opened his eyes and hastily ave 
them. _ (Continued on Page 1637 4 


: 


(Continued from Page 158) 

‘Now she is going to say, ‘Never, never 
3: to speak to me again!’” 
an you imagine what Cathy did say or 
]t she would most likely have said, tak- 
,into consideration what has already 
>) narrated concerning her? Of course 
) can, little as was said at that interview; 
1t as it was. It was some time—days 
) weeks—before all of the most impor- 
» things had been discussed by these 
y and even then they were not discussed 
-.ustively. But within, say, the first half 
jate, Bobby knew what was essential and 
i\—the sum and substance of happiness, 
“paramount and material requirement 
ope. Quite enough for a beginning. 
[| and Mrs. Peters, Mr. Leach, Owen, 
yette, the doctor and the nurse, Polly 
«cook, Ottilie the maid and Dan the 
aly man, who were variously disposed 
jide the door, in the adjoining room, on 
ustairs and—sensing the momentous— 
je passage from the hall to the kitchen, 
| hese were of the one opinion that the 
nm had been long enough. 
irs. Peters then, as her right was, first 
éiered the sick room. Her face was set 
«marble as she opened the door, which 
od quietly behind her. But Mr. Peters 
nst immediately followed. 

‘ien Mrs. Peters reappeared with Cathy, 
yi smiling radiantly but tremulously, and 
aiy ran to her father’s embrace. Mrs. 
at's, after first closing the door softly, 
»¢ed reassurance all around and then 
iv herself bodily on Owen and Lynette, 
ajully hugging them; but only for a 
oient. 

*"ou’d better go in, doctor, if you will,” 
eid, ‘“and you, too, Miss Locke.’”’ Miss 
oce was the nurse. ‘‘And send Mr. 
ets out, please. Lynette, you’re not 
vil'in now; nor you, Owen—nor anybody 
itie for an hour or two anyway. You can 
ai lownstairs to hear what Doctor Smith- 
'$ us, and after that—well, there won’t 
= juch visiting.” 

Ct came Mr. Peters, beaming. He was 
1e -«ast demonstrative man in the world, 
ut e took one after another of the women 
‘ic1is arms, beginning with Cathy, and 
iss them with a perfectly Gallic en- 
vuism. Mr. Leach and Owen he merely 
10(: and thumped severely. 

“That has she done to him?” he cried, 


| eludicrously suppressed voice. ‘‘He’s 
‘ivi-alive! ‘For this my son was 
eat ide 


Hi voice broke and he charged through 
er across the landing and into a back 
or where nobody followed him. 


M, Robert Walmsley Peters, attired 
ith: care and attention to detail that he 
ad »mewhat neglected of late, got out of 
is Gr, and walking stiffly, with the aid of a 
anécrossed the rustic bridge that spanned 
1¢ .vine and slowly began the ascent of 
1¢ sping path that led to the wooded up- 
er ‘round. Halfway up he stopped to 
sst,,nd at that moment a call came to him 
om.boye; and looking up, he saw a figure 
~ a heart leaped to meet. He threw up 

ail. 
“Say where you are!” he cried in re- 
90n:. “‘Don’t come down!” 

Hwvas below her, still in the shadow and 
ie cill of the ravine. She was standing 
iil . the late autumn sunlight, which 
ion upon her gayly smiling face and made 

burished glory of her golden hair. It 
iméo Bobby, in accordance with a lately 
wml resolution, that he must climb to 
er; nd this he did, still slowly, but with 

goc. heart, so that soon he reached the 
jp (the slope where she awaited him. 

Cany raised her face to his and he bent 
nd kissed her warm, fresh young lips. That 
‘as smething well worth the toilsome as- 
‘nt | the highest peak of the Himalayas, 
he stepest Alpine heights, with all their 
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dangers of crevasse and avalanche. He 
realized that perfectly, and it was with a 
certain diffidence and gravity that he looked 
at her, dissevered from her gentle embrace. 

“You know, Bobs dear, I’m half afraid to 
touch you for fear of hurting you.” 

“No danger. See how strong the arm 
is.’ He demonstrated. 

“Goodness! But be careful, dear. Let’s 
sit down somewhere. Over there’s a nice 
soft log that may be dry too. Why 
wouldn’t you let me come down and help 
you up? Too proud and haughty?” 

“Not that exactly.” 

They walked over to the log and sat 
down after she had satisfied herself that 
it was dry enough for him. She drew his 
loose overcoat tighter about him, buttoned 
it and then took one of his hands between 
her own. 

“Now we’re nice and comfy. I love this 
place. We ought always to love it and come 
to it all our lives.” 

Bobby surveyed his surroundings with a 
professionally appraising eye. 

“Too good residential to stay like this 
long,” he said. “‘They’ll fill in and extend 
the road by another year. In five years 
from now there won’t be a vacant acre. 
That slope could be graded back and a con- 
crete bridge thrown across 4 

“Don’t, Bobs! Couldn’t we buy this 
part and keep it for ourselves?”’ 

“‘T’ve been thinking of that. I love the 
place, too, but the Watrous estate owns the 
tract and they’re in no hurry to put it on 
the market; but perhaps if 

He looked through the trees over to the 
distant lake. Autumn had withdrawn the 
wood’s leafy curtain and revealed a long 
strip of exquisite turquoise, at the edge of 
which was set a dot of sail, snow-white in 
the now declining sun. Cathy sighed, not- 
ing the thinness of the face turned from her 
in profile, the scarred cheek and that other 
sear on the neck disappearing below the 
collar; but the face showed a new strength 
and purpose in its lines. Some of the boy- 
ishness had gone from it and an unwonted 
thoughtfulness marked it. He turned 
quickly and smiled at her. 

“‘T may swing it,” he said. 

“You haven’t told me yet why you 
wouldn’t let me come down and help you 


” 


“Just a thought I had. I’ve been helped 
too much and I hadn’t sense to see it and be 
decently grateful. Things came too easy. 
I was just this moment remembering how 
I bragged to you the last time we were here 
together. Remember? Robert Cocksure 
Peters!” 

“You didn’t brag. I won’t have you run- 
ning yourself down. You’re getting a habit 
of it.” 

“T don’t want to do that either. I’ve 
got to keep a little self-confidence if I’m to 
prove that I’m worth arap; but it gives me 
a laugh to think I ever bragged. No, you’re 
not going to come down to me, Cathy dar- 
ling.” 

“T know what you’re hinting at,’”’ she 
said. “‘Thesame old thing. You mean you 
won’t marry me after I’ve begged and im- 
plored Ad 

“T mean that I won’t let you marry me 
now, dear; not until I’ve made good. Not 
good intentions; I’ve got them all right. 
But you’ve got to have some reason for 
thinking that the man you marry has a 
backbone and a brain, and you haven’t any 
reason to think so now. I love you and I 
want you to believe it, but I’ve got to show 
you—get me?” 

“T suppose you’ve torn up our marriage 
license and sold the furniture we got when 
you nearly persuaded me to elope,” said 
Cathy musingly. “If you haven’t it 
seems a pity to waste them, doesn’t it? 
There may bea time limit on the license and 
you never know what moths will do to up- 
holstery. Rather hard on a gir! to be turned 
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down in this way, too, don’t you think, 
Bobs? And Myrtle and Jim Riley married 
less than a week ago. Don’t you see how 
awkward it’s going to be?” 

Bobby looked reproachfully into the blue 
eyes that were so mischievous and yet so 
tender. 

“You do understand me just the same,”’ 
he said. ‘Somehow I—you—everybody’s 


sogoodtome. Riley today—my first day’s | 


work for him since I’ve been getting around. 
He gives me a lot of guff about the man he 


wants me to see—what a tough bird he is | 


and how hard to handle and how important 
the deal is and what confidence he has in 
me—and, Cathy, I believe he had me 
framed. I’d be willing to bet that the deal 
was already closed and Riley wanted to 
make me think I closed it—to encourage 
me. Sounds wild, but everybody seems 
conspiring to make me think I’m some fel- 
ler. There’s your folks, not to mention 
mine, and all the old crowd. Say, instead of 
the kicks I deserve 4 

Cathy put the rosy palm of her hand 
over his mouth. He took it away to kiss it 
more conveniently. 

“But let’s get this straight, darling,’’ he 
begged. “It’s always been big I and little u 


with me from the time I was a kid. Rotten | 


conceit and selfishness. I was selfish with 
you, always, and yet I loved you. Funny, 
isn’t it?—with everybody the same way. 
I’ve been thinking things over—all the 
things I saw in the ghetto—the people 
there—poverty and filth—and you needn’t 
say it’s their fault, either, and if they’d get 


busy they’d get rich. Easy for us to talk | 


that way. Then these big-mouthed guys 
like Karl come in. At that, Karl and his lot 
may not be all snide; they may believe a 
good part of their yawp just as dad be- 
lieves it’s a man’s own fault if he doesn’t 
prosper. You can’t settle things so simply. 
They’re too mixed. We haven’t all got 
good, hard, horse sense. Look at me! But 
if we could think a little less of ourselves 
and our own gang, and quit pulling and 
hauling against each other sixty different 
ways —— Oh, well’—Bobby laughed, 
embarrassed by his own warmth, and color 
showed in his cheeks—‘“‘too big for me, but 
maybe I’ll learn. I’ll try. But I mean to 
say it’s up to me first to think of you and to 
try to deserve what you’ve given me before 
I take any more.” 

“You darling boy!” said Cathy. “But 
I don’t want you to deserve me, Bobby. 


How could you? Still, I’m willing to wait | 
for any length of time you think necessary. | 


Would four or five years do, do you think, 
Bobs?”’ 

“Tf it takes as long as that—yes.”’ He 
tried to speak firmly. 

She turned the diamond and sapphire on 
her engaged finger this way and that, ad- 
miring it. 

“See how it sparkles! Pauline Hart and 
May Golding think it’s the loveliest they’ve 
ever seen. Clarice Bowman asked me when 
the wedding was going to be. I told them 
it was going to be on New Year’s Day, so 
that we could start even with the world and 
you wouldn’t be so likely to forget our 
anniversary. I’m afraid they’ll be taking 
it for granted that I meant this next New 
Year’s. Mother and I will have to go 
round and explain that it’s 1930. 

What’s the matter, Bobs?’’ 

He had taken her by her slim shoulders 
and was scowling terrifically into her wide- 
open childishly innocent eyes. 

Cathy!” 

“ Will you really mind much, Bobs dear?”’ 

Hopeless! 

Struggle as a man will, from the cradle to 
the grave, he will never be free for long. 
Chains and fetters! 

Bobby did the only sensible thing under 
the circumstances—hugged his chains. 

Editor’s Note —This is the second of two stories 
about Bobby Peters. 
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SOLE LEATHER 


for Better Shoes 


Ask any shoe man what he knows 
about oak tanned sole leather. Ask 
him if he can tell at a glance if a shoe 
has an oak tanned sole. 


Very few experts can differentiate the 
finished product. All shoe soles look 
alike when dressed and polished. 


The shoe dealer and the wearer 
must put their trust in some tanner 
of sole leather. 


Isn't it wisdom to rely upon the trade 
mark of a concern that is known for 
square dealing? The American Oak 
Leather Co. business is 


“FOUNDED ON 
INTEGRITY” 


The “Rock Oak” symbol of quality 
is our assurance to you. It vouches 
for the goodness of our product. 


You know that we are not apt to 
hazard a reputation that we have 
painstakingly established over a period 
of nearly 50 years. 


Buy shoes stamped with The Ameri- 
can Oak Leather Co’s “Rock Oak” 
trade mark and be sure. 


THE AMERICAN OAK LEATHER CO. 
CINCINNATI 


ST.LOUIS +» CHICAGO + BOSTON + LOUISVILLE 


Nothing Takes The Place of Leather 


Donald Norton 
By Robert E. Pinkerton 


Romance and high adventure—flam- 
ing love and daring courage —un- 
swerving fidelity to a great tradition 
—zealous devotion to a glorious 
ideal—the clash of primitive pas- 
sions —all pictured by a story-teller 
who uses the snow-swept barrens 
for his stage. Here is a book that 
marks high tide in fiction of the 
great North Woods. 

The Test of Donald Norton is avivid, 
strong, masterful story—a story that 
you will long remember. 


At All Bookstores — $2.00 


Publishers—REILLY & LEE—Chicago 


For Infants, 

Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 

Avoid Imitations 
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Enjoy the leis 
leaner brings 


ort the Royal 


NCE you use a Royal Electric Cleaner on your 
rugs, its superiority will be so obvious that 
you will require no further proof. 


| 

| 

| 

! 

: 
And as the years pass, you will find | 
your Royal Electric Cleaner retaining all 2 
the vigor and freshness of its youth — | 
that—like Tennyson’s Brook—‘“it goes | 


The first thing you will notice is the wonder- 
fully easy operation of the Royal—that it glides 
almost automatically over your floors. 


on and on forever”. 


This ability of the Royal to — 
add comfort and health to — 
your home—by keeping it 
cleaner and more sanitary with 
less effort and expense—is the 
reason for Royal leadership 
among suction cleaners. 


Then you will discover, to your great 
surprise, the amount of dirt that Royal 
gets out of your supposedly clean rugs— 
dirt that requires powerful air suction, as sci- 
entifically applied by the Royal, to remove. 


As a result, you will also soon marvel at 
the improved appearance of your rugs— 
how ee seem to take on new life—and, as 
the years go by—how much 
longer they are lasting —as 
a result of Royal cleaning. 


Hundreds of thousands of 
women who after investiga- 
tion have chosen the Royal will 
tell you there is no real substi- 
tute for it, and what it does. 
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Then too, you will sense 
a certain feeling of freshness 
and good sanitation in your 
home, because Royal air clean- 
ing does remove the germ laden 
dust that is in every home. 


The P. A. Geier Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


Manufactured in Canada for Canadians by 
Continental Electrical Co., Ltd., Toronto ~ 
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Mr. Tutt laughed in spite of his distaste 

r Captain Ahab’s familiarity. That the 
yptain should refer to the elderly Minerva 
; “my lass’”’ outraged his sense of pro- 
tiety. However, he seemed to be a good 
d skate—and there was the Teague & 
eague. 

“Nuts or stewed prunes!” giggled Miss 
‘iggin, as the captain scrambled to a verti- 
‘] position. ‘‘That’s a nifty!” 
| Minerva!’’ admonished her employer. 
‘nen he addressed his client: ‘‘Won’t you 
jive a—er—nip before you go?” 

‘Captain Ahab ran his tongue around his 
Ss. i 

'“We-ell,” he remarked in accordance 
}th the custom in such eases, ‘‘since you 
jess me.” 
' qr 
t\HE tension between Mr. Tutt and Miss 

Wiggin was not lessened by reason of 
(yptain Ahab’s having consumed most of 
t2 contents of his own gift bottle, and then 
] gering for another hour in the outer office 
riounting his adventures as a whaler to 
t» assembled office force, including the 
lser Tutt and Minerva herself. 

Mr. Tutt could hear the captain’s voice 
homing and bellowing hoarsely through 
h door, which he had carefully closed to 
niibit Ahab’s return and the shouts of ap- 
p:ciative laughter that arose at the termi- 
n:ion of each anecdote. Curse the fellow! 
E had become a regular nuisance. Mr. 
Itt wished that he had refused to take his 
bsiness. It was a mistake to have dealings 
wh that sort of people. Yet he knew in his 
hirt that if it had not been for Minerva 
hwould have welcomed Ahab to his bosom 
aa picturesque old sea dog and taken him 
hne to dinner. 

‘You're a jealous old fool!’’ he told him- 
s. “°A nut or a stewed prune.’”’ And he 
leghed softly. 

“hen he lit a stogy, crossed to the door, 
ojned it a crack and glanced through. 
Cotain Ahab was standing by the rail 
tht separated the inner from the outer 
dice, his wooden leg propped firmly on the 
ruber mat, nominally addressing the pro- 
trding eyes and distended ears of Willie, 
bi in reality delivering his remarks to 
Mierva Wiggin, who loitered, thrilled, 
hi'way between her desk and the tele- 
plne booth. He had her apparently as 
gizgy as Othello ever had the innocent 
Didemona over his “battles, sieges, for- 
tues’ that he had passed, his tales of 
“itres vast and deserts idle.”” Mr. Tutt’s 
ov. interest was caught and held in spite 
of imself. 

And now, my lad’’—Ahab waved his 
stoby forefinger under Willie’s freckled 
ne, while keeping his eye on Miss Wig- 
gij—‘“‘we come to the most important act 
of}ll—bailing the oil out of the whale’s 
hel, or case, as y’know whalers call the 
uper part of the skull. We hitched our 
euing tackles and hoisted the head verti- 
ca\r out of water. As I told you, boy, a 
faisized whale is eighty feet long and his 
heil is a third of his length, so when you 
de\pitate him and elevate the head against 
theide of your ship to bail out the oil you 
ha» a sort of bucket or barrel twenty- 
fivior more feet in depth and full of pure, 
swit sperm oil—not less in a large whale’s 
cas than five hundred gallons. 

‘Well, boy, Bildad, him I told ye of, ran 
outon the main yardarm, carrying a light 
tacle we call the whip, which travels 
thrgh a single-sheaved block; and mak- 
inghe block fast to the yard, he threw one 
encof the rope aboard to Peleg Sanders 
anclowered himself hand over hand down 
the ther onto the whale’s head—a slippery, 
00Z kind of place, believe me. And here, 
wit a short, sharp spade he cuts a hole in 
theyhale’s case and lowers in a bucket on 
themd of the whip. Then Peleg and the 
restpull on their end of the rope and up 
cons the pail all bubbling with the clean 
Spela. Ninety buckets Bildad fills and 
tak| out this way; but at the ninety-first, 
as ileft his hand to be swung up over the 
Sid¢ his foot slipped on the treacherous, 
slim) flesh and poor old Bildad plunged 
hea; foremost down the hole into the 
Whe»’s skull, clean out of sight—like a new 
f Jonah. Yes, lad, and the wrench tore 
thehead away from the tackles and it 
droped back into the sea and sank out of 
and that was the last of poor old 
ee!”’ gasped Willie. 
’t him!”’ 


“T’m sure glad 
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MISS WIGGIN’S LOVE AFFAIR 


(Continued from Page 27) 


“Well, you may be, boy!” said Captain 
Ahab. ‘‘And now good day to you all. 
Good day to you, ma’am; or, as they say 
in France, so long and oh ruvoy!”’ 

Mr. Tutt, with a peculiar expression 
upon his wrinkled old face, softly closed the 
door. For at least two whole minutes he 
stood motionless, looking out of the window 
and caressing his lean lantern jaw. Once 
his eye brightened for an instant, but the 
gleam faded. Whatever it was that haunted 
and puzzled him—faint echo of reminis- 
cence—diaphanous materialization of a 
mental mirage—vanished into the subcon- 
scious whence it had come. 

“Why will women be such fools?’’ he 
muttered. ‘‘Thank God I’m not married!”’ 

Was it, he asked himself, that he was 
merely an old dog in a manger? Or was it 
something else? If Minerva had taken a 
real shine to Captain Ahab there was no 
specific reason, nothing that could not be 
urged against all sailors, why she should 
not marry him. 

He seemed a pretty good sort—certainly 
a real he man. Those old whalers used to 
take plenty of chances! 

That puzzled expression had returned to 
Mr. Tutt’s face. Was he right or not? Why 
should he be so opposed to Minerva’s hav- 
ing a belated temperamental flurry—even 
if it became an equinoctial gale? What 
business was it of his? Curse the man! 


.Yet as he walked slowly home to the old 


house with the plane tree and the wistaria 
vine on West Twenty-third Street, he 
became more and more depressed. Yes, 
women were fools, and everybody knew it! 
You could never tell what they would do. 

The sea-coal fire was glowing pleasantly 
and the brass kettle sent forth a steady jet 
of steam. Mr. Tutt kicked a bootjack from 
behind the secretary, pulled off his congress 
boots, thrust his feet into a pair of carpet 
slippers and his arms into a shabby dressing 
gown. Then he unlocked the front of the 
secretary, which was of glass lined with 
green baize, and selecting a tall tumbler 
and a taller bottle, placed them side by side 
upon the hearth. Next he carefully lowered 
himself into the old sag-bottomed leather 
armchair, placed a handful of stogies within 
easy reaching distance, lit one, partially 
filled the tumbler from the steaming kettle 
and entirely filled it from the bottle. Then 
having looked upon the work of his hands 
and seen that it was good, he sipped his 
toddy contemplatively. 

“Yes,” he repeated aloud, “I’m glad I’m 
not married.” 

And then, curiously enough, he sighed, 
and taking up Moby Dick, began to read. 


Iv 


HOSE of us who know Mr. Tutt may 

perhaps wonder at the resentment with 
which he viewed the coy approach of Dan 
Cupid to one whose happiness meant al- 
most as much to him as his own. He was 
the tenderest-hearted man at the New York 
bar; and although this may not be saying 
so much as might appear at first glance, his 
heart was big and its cortex came very near 
the threadbare bosom of his old frock coat. 
That it was threadbare in that particular 
place was not due to the number of times 
that Minerva had laid her head there and 
cried her eyes out, although she had done 
even that more than once. 

A woman cannot live to be forty-five plus 
and have had no man in her life without a 
certain sense of futility, which as the years 
go on becomes poignant. There were mo- 
ments when Minerva Wiggin would have 
married almost anybody, although nobody 
could have guessed it. She loved Mr. Tutt, 
as has been previously recorded, with a de- 
votion that would have attained passion 
had it not been for the peculiar quality of 
Pucklike mischievousness which both at- 
tracted and outraged her. She loved him, 
but her love was like that of the young 
mother for her naughty little boy. And 
Minerva often used that very phrase to her- 
self in reference to her employer, and some- 
times even to him direct—“ Naughty boy!’ 
On one or two rare occasions she had even 
called him a stubborn old mule. Their rela- 
tions were affectionate—at times tender— 
confidential, loyal and unselfish. They had 
absolute confidence in each other, she in his 
adroitness and knowledge of the law, how- 
ever obsolete, and he in her sense of what 
was right—a very present help in time of 
trouble and at all others to the practicing 
lawyer. They were, in a word, the greatest 


pals; they were each professionally depend- 
ent upon the other; and what was best of 
all, they amused each other to death. Miss 
Wiggin regarded her employer as the smart- 
est lawyer in New York, and he secretly 
viewed her as more valuable than the 
smaller—Samuel—Tutt, his legal shadow. 
Thus for many reasons Mr. Tutt could not 
but feel pain at sight of Miss Wiggin’s de- 
fection—her so easy fall for the bluff old 
sea captain, however salt and breezy. 

“T can’t imagine what she sees in the 
fellow!’’ he muttered each time that he 
lifted the tumbler to his lips; and his eyes, 
when they focused at all, focused for hours 
on the same page and the same paragraph. 
Rather did his mind hitch its trolley to the 
star of memory and run back over love’s 
wire into the dim past of more than a 
quarter of a century since Minerva had 
been a member of his office force. He re- 
called her vividly the very first day she had 
come in and applied for a position—brisk, 
smiling, snappy, fresh from her successful 
passage of the bar examinations, her cheeks 
touched with color, her curly brown hair 
rippling across her temples, her gray eyes 
eager. Tut, tut, Mr. Tutt! He did not 
even ask her for a reference. 

“T don’t care who you are or where you 
come from, my dear,” he had said. ‘‘ Walk 
right in, hang up your bonnet and stay as 
long as you like.” 

“On one condition,” she replied firmly. 

“On any you choose.” 

“That you won’t discharge me for refus- 
ing to do what I don’t regard as cricket.”’ 

Mr. Tutt grinned at her. 

“Does that mean you have been warned 
I am an old rascal?” he inquired. 

“Tt means I’ve been told that you know 
more tricks than any lawyer at—er ——” 

“Go on—this side of jail, eh?”’ 

She gave the cooing little chuckle that he 
had learned to love so well. 

“You've guessed it!’’ 

“Fine! Your job will be to keep me 
out—preserve me for proper use; to be the 
guardian of my conscience.” 

- “Ts that all?” 

Mr. Tutt stooped over and gazed in- 
tently down into her gray eyes. 

“And in return, my dear, I’ll teach you 
the gentle art of separating a man from his 
money, a2 woman from her husband and a 
judge from his justice, absolutely and with- 
out pain.” 

She turned, unpinned her small hat and 
hung it on the rickety hat tree under Mr. 
Tutt’s furry broad-brimmed beaver, where 
it looked like a tiny duckling seeking refuge 
beneath a gigantic mother. His eyes fol- 
lowed her softly. 


She walks—the lady of my delight— 

A shepherdess of sheep. 

Her flocks are thoughts. 
white ; 

She guards them from the steep 


She keeps them 


“And so, my dear, may you keep mine!” 
he whispered to himself. ‘‘God knows I 
need someone like you!”’ 

Out of this grew up the tenderest rela- 
tionship of Mr. Tutt’s lonely old life. Each 
day he became fonder of, more dependent 


upon, his new associate, for besides the | 


purity and goodness in her face that had so 
attracted him, the young neophyte—one of 


the first women to be admitted to the | 


bar—developed an astounding resource- 
fulness. 


Perhaps this cannot be better illustrated | 


than by an incident that occurred early in 
Miss Wiggin’s apprenticeship. She had 
been sent to the Appellate Division to an- 
swer ‘“‘Ready’’ to the call of the calendar in 
a case where Mr. Tutt was to make the 
argument for the reversal of a judgment in- 
volving a large amount of money and a 
very abstruse point of law. Miss Wiggin 
had just been admitted to the bar, but had 
never as yet appeared in court; and she 
knew nothing of the case in question be- 
yond its name. The judges filed in and 
took their places upon the dais, and the 
presiding justice, a legal veteran famous for 
his acerbity, called the calendar. Addams 
versus Addams was the first. Mr. Tutt 
had not appeared, but Miss Wiggin had 
reminded him of his engagement and ex- 
pected to see him walk into court at any 
instant. She therefore answered ‘“ Ready,” 


and so did the lawyer representing the | 


other side. The judge went on calling the 
calendar, finished the roll, pounded for 
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are the days 


—days of watchful waiting for the 
grindstone man to appear at the curb 
with his familiar call ‘Knives to 
Sharpen!” For now, all the kitchen 
knives can be sharpened in a few 
minutes when there is an Ace Knife 
Sharpener on the kitchen dresser. A 
few strokes through the discs will put 
a keen edge on the dullest blade. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and one dollar to 


Ace Hardware Mfg. Corp. 


Philadelphia 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin” cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 

Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


PATENTS BOOKLET FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson £. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 GSt., Washington, D.C. 
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order with his gavel, and announced that 
the court was ready for the argument in 
Addams versus Addams. 

But there was no sight of Mr. Tutt! 
Where could he be? Young Miss Wiggin 
turned faint. If they defaulted him, if his 
side should not be argued—if for any 
reason Tutt & Tutt should lose the case 
Ephraim Tutt’s reputation would be gone 
forever! And in truth she might well have 
turned faint, and even fainter still, for 
Ephraim Tutt was at that instant standing 
downtown in the old Astor House before a 
polished rail, eating raw oysters and drink- 
ing a pint of Piper Heidsieck with no less a 
personage than the Hon. James C. Carter, 
president of the New York Association of 
the Bar. ’ 

“And so,” he was at that moment saying 
to him, “the jury of farmers, unable to 
agree, came straggling back and the judge 
impatiently asked the foreman what the 
truth was. 

“<«Wall, jedge,’ the foreman drawled, 
‘some of us air in doubt as to whether what 
you’ve told us be the law or just ary a 
notion of yours.’”’ 

Mr. Carter almost lost an oyster and 
Mr. Tutt chuckled and filled his glass 
again. 

“Say, Carter, ever hear that one about 
the bull?” he inquired. 

Now at the identical instant, up at the 
Appellate Division, another judge—an 
atrocious judge who seemed to take a blood- 
thirsty and ogreish delight in terrifying 
youthful members of the bar—looked down 
at little Miss Minerva Wiggin and roared, 
“Are you from Tutt & Tutt?” 

“T am, your honor,” she answered, 
arising. 

“T see Mr. Ephraim Tutt is down to 
answer this case. Where is he?” 

“Mr. Tutt is on his way. He will be 
here any moment,” she assured the Jeffreys 
of Manhattan. 

“Urh—if he is not here in two minutes 
I shall hold him in default and allow the 
other side to go on with their argument.” 

He swiveled and fired a long-distance 
glance at a drowsing member of the bar, 
who promptly gave up his legal ghost. 

“Mr. Ephraim Tutt!” he called. 

No answer. 

“Time’s up!”’ he roared. ‘‘I’ll hear the 
other side.” 

“Please, sir!’’ begged Miss Wiggin. 
“Please give Mr. Tutt just one minute 
more. I feel sure that he is just out- 
side 4: 

“Urh—not a second! If there is no one 
to argue the case for the appellant I’ll hear 
the respondent.”’ 

The walls rocked, and to poor little Mi- 
nerva the faces of the spectators swam 
about like goldfish in an aquarium. The 
lawyers for the other side were grinning, 
but some of the P. J.’s associates showed 
that they felt that he was being a little 
harsh under all the circumstances. One of 
them leaned over and whispered some- 
thing. 

“Urh—urh—not ten seconds! IT’ll not 
be treated as if Tutt was a barber and I 
was waiting to be shaved. Addams versus 
Addams! If there is nobody to appear for 
the appellant cs 

Little Minerva Wiggin, white as a ghost, 
lips trembling but resolute, arose and 
stepped forward, holding Mr. Tutt’s long 
printed brief in her hand. 

“TI will argue the case for the appel- 
lant,’’ she announced in a clear but some- 
what shaky voice. 

The P. J. stiffened and glared at her. The 
other judges swung their chairs around to 
look at her curiously. 

“You! You’re not a member of the bar!” 

“Oh, yes, your honor, I am.” 

Urb) Urb’ 

“Urh! Urh!” echoed Minerva faintly, 
clearing her throat, and the assembled bar 
tittered, while the P. J. turned red to the 
tops of his shaggy eyebrows. 

“Young woman, do you know anything 
about this case?”’ 

“Yes, your honor.” 

“What?” 

“Your honor will learn that from my 
argument. I believe the appellant is al- 
lowed forty-five minutes. Mr. Tutt could 
undoubtedly make it all plain in part of 
that time. I shall need it all. Shall I be 
gin, your honor?” 

Amurmur tiptoed around theroom. Even 
the associate judges peered at one another. 
Never before had the ferocious old P. J. 
been bearded in such a manner. Would he 
devour her alive? Would he commit her 
for contempt? But could he? Tutt & Tutt 
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were entitled to be heard. Only, no woman 
as yet had ever dared 

“Urh!” bellowed the P. J. Then in a 
still, small voice he said ‘“‘Go on!” 

And Minerva Wiggin, the first woman 
who had ever burst into that legal sea, lifted 
up her voice and read aloud what Mr. Tutt 
had printed in his brief and which already 
lay in cold type before each one of the five 
learned judges. She had a right to make 
her argument and she made it—read it—for 
forty-two and a half minutes—a lot of stuff 
about riparian rights and high and low 
water and mean tides and meaner men and 


her affections. 
fools! Wrathfully he seized Moby Dick, 
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him of his Minerva after only half a dozen 
meetings and less than three weeks’ ac- 
quaintance—it was toomuch! Heassured 
himself that he hated all sailors; those who 
had been whalers in particular. He won- 
dered how Hatch had come to lose his 
damned leg anyhow. Something disrep- 
utable, no doubt! The more he dwelt on his 
own long association with Minerva Wiggin, 
the more indignant he became that any 
mere seafarer, or anybody at all, in fact, 
should have the audacity to tamper with 
Urh! Yes, women were 


‘‘Why Will Women be Such Fools?’’ He Muttered. “‘Thank God I’m Not Married!”’ 


oyster beds, while the five fat judges lolled 
on their carved, upholstered chairs and 
patiently listened as they perforce had to— 
until Mr. Tutt, who had dashed up Broad- 
way in a hansom cab, the horse of which 
collapsed upon the pavement on reaching 
the goal, entered breathless and apologetic, 
and was about to throw himself upon the 
mercy of the court, when he discovered to 
his amazement his little Minerva playing 
the part of Portia. 

Indeed, she appeared to have tamed even 
the Presiding Judge, for when Mr. Tutt 
stepped silently forward the shaggy old lion 
upon the bench waved him back with the 
remark: 

“You are not needed, sir! This court has 
already heard your side of this case—urh— 
urh—very ably presented by—er—our 
brother—or rather sister Wiggin, who I 
am inclined to believe wrote your brief for 
you, sir!” 

All that was a long, long time ago; but 
the passage of the years had merely added 
instance after instance of like character 
to the catalogue of indispensable services 
rendered by Minerva Wiggin to Ephraim 
Tutt, who had come to feel that without her 
assistance the sun could hardly manage to 
get up of itself. He knew that certainly he 
could not. And now to have a one-legged 
sea dog—one-legged !—come along and rob 


and fixing his eyes upon Page 323, Chapter 
LX XVIII, sought to banish the entire sex 
from his mind. Bs 

OW whether or not it was because of a 

troubled conscience, Mr. Tutt’s atti- 
tude toward Miss Wiggin’s embryonic love 
affair changed from that time on. He no 
longer chaffed her on account of Captain 
Ahab, but on the contrary showed more 
than an ordinary interest in the latter’s 
affairs, trivial though they might seem in 
comparison with the other matters he was 
handling. In fact he took every means in 
his power to make amends for his previous 
officiousness and discourtesy. 

Among other things, he showed her two 
letters that he had received from Troy; one 
from the First National Bank, stating that 
Capt. Ahab Hatch was well known to 
them as a man of the highest integrity; and 
another from Smith, Wyatt & Smith, com- 
mending him in all ways and affirming his 
financial responsibility—at least to the 
extent of promptly meeting his obligations 
to them. And then—even before Captain 
Ahab had sailed—came a letter from the 
Empire State Dredging Corporation, in 
answer to one from Tutt & Tutt, acknowl- 
edging that they had never settled for 
Goliath No. 2 for the reason that as Mr. 
Ezra Hatch had not paid any attention to 
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their repeated letters regarding the propose 
deduction of $140 from the price, on a 
count of the defective traveler, they ha 
jolly well let the whole thing slip until ; 
should appear that he wanted his money 
They were quite ready to send their chee 
for $4860 as full settlement if that wa 
agreeable to Mr. Ezra Hatch, or, if he wer: 
no longer alive, to his heirs, executor 
administrators or assigns; but they woul 
be eternally blowed if they would pay on 
cent of the interest, which Mr. Tutt ha 
hinted would be, under the circumstance 
a high-minded thing for them to do. Th 
letter, shown to Captain Ahab on the afte, 
noon of his departure for Savannah, gay 
him great satisfaction. jl 

It was a fine thing, he alleged j 
trumpet tones, to find that withsomany— 
crooks in the world there were still hone 
people in it; and they were quite right i. 
his opinion not to be willing to pay any — 
interest to the executor of a man wh 
was too drunk to know that anybod 
owed him money. He authorized Mr. Tui 
to write at once to the Empire people an/ 
accept their offer. And he produced anoth« 
bottle of Teague & Teague, which was the’ 
and there opened and sampled by Mr. Tut| 
and Ahab himself. 

All the reserve and aloofness with whic 
the old lawyer had at first treated his se. 
faring client had disappeared. He was no! 
geniality itself, and he even responded wit, 
a qualified amiability to the somewh) 
flippant criticisms of the captain respectii 
marriage and the love of women. Indee| 
the two Tutts and Captain Ahab really hi 
quite a time of it, and not only finished t'| 
bottle of Teague & Teague but manag) 
somehow, most mysteriously, to find a| 
other. And in the midst of it, a little | 
their embarrassment, Miss Wiggin a! 
peared, explaining that she wished to get! 
book; but really, as they all, includi} 
Captain Ahab, perfectly well knew, to gi} 
them the once-over. The book was on t? 
top shelf of the bookcase, and Miss Wigg. 
had to climb up on the stepladder to get | 
and although Captain Ahab gallantly helc | 
for her to the best of his ability, something | 
the Teague & Teague, perhaps—gave t) 
affair a slight unsteadiness and it result’ 
in a general spill of boxes of foolseap, ¢ 
velopes and carbon paper, which they | 
had to turn and pick up. | 

“Naughty, naughty!” she said, shaki| 
her finger at the shamefaced three as s) 
went out. “Naughty, naughty!” a 
like that! _ -  % 

Captain Ahab, after her departu: 
slapped Mr. Tutt heavily upon the should 
and told him that there was a woman 1 
you, to which Ephraim Tutt _hearti) 
agreed. The course of true love did seem {| 
the time being to be running smooth 
smooth as whale oil. he 


of 
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OMEHOW, after that final jamboree | 
Mr. Tutt’s office, the excitement oy 
Captain Ahab seemed to subside. When 
was stumping in daily more or less, bello 
ing his stories as from the quarter-dec 
swigging his Teague & Teague and roug| 
housing the whole works, including M 
Wiggin, he kept them pretty well on t 
hop. Now descended a silence upon t 
offices of Tutt & Tutt that was positive! 
graveyardish. Occasionally Miss Wigt| 
would timidly hazard an expression of cu 
osity as to what the captain might be dol | 
at that particular minute, or at wh 
particular minute he might return; or V 
Tutt’s recollection might hover loving 
upon the baggy tails of Ahab’s long bl 
coat; but for the rest the days were mer¢ 
blanks. 4 
The Empire State Dredging Corporati, 
acknowledged Tutt & Tutt’s letter 2) 
notified them that a certified check wot, 
be forthcoming not later than the follow) 
Saturday, and on the following Saturdaj 
check for $4860, drawn to the order | 
Ahab Hatch, Exec. of the Estate of Ei) 
Hatch, dee’d., and certified by the Pi 
dential Trust Company, of Newark, dt 
arrived. And as luck would have it, up) 
that very same day, while the check 
lying on Mr. Tutt’s desk, Captain Ab! 
also appeared. He had struck a streak, 
calm weather, he said, and cut his norh} 
average from Savannah by nearly elev! 
hours. He was clearly pleased about E 
check, but he was frankly more interest! 
in seeing Miss Wiggin again than in } 
money, and when she suggested tea he | 
ceded with enthusiasm. So Willie pul’ 
out the old gate-leg table and arranged 
(Continued on Page 171 Nt 
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a things and Captain Ahab flapped his 
at tails and out popped a bottle of Teague 
, Teague, much as a rabbit might appear 
om a magician’s hat. The smell of toast 
ad of cigarettes drifted to the outer office 
ad roused Tutt and Bonnie Doon, who 
«me strutting in and joined the group. 
\aite a little tea party—the center of which 
sas Captain Ahab, looking younger by ten 
vars than his sixty-seven, full of quips and 
‘anks, droll yarns and whimsical remarks. 

“And tonight,” he roared, “‘I want all 
inds to dine with me at the best restaurant 
jr. Doon can pick out on Broadway. Mr. 
‘itt shall order the duffle. I’ll bring the 
sog. And afterward we'll go to a horn- 
joe. How’s that? Will you sign up, lads 
d lassies, for the venture?” 

‘They all vowed they would, and gladly. 
\hich reminded Captain Ahab that some 
lng green would be necessary. 

‘Ah, my check!” he said. ‘‘I must cash 
vy check before it is too late.”’ 

“That is simple enough,” answered Mr. 
"itt, who had no intention of allowing 
(ptain Ahab to duck out of his invitation. 
*"ou can cash it downstairs at the Mus- 
t'd Seed National.” 

‘But they don’t know me there,”’ 
Aab doubtfully. 

\‘That will be all right,’ Mr. Tutt as- 
sed him. ‘“‘I am the attorney for the bank 
aithey will gladly cash your check upon 
nm’ identification.” 

30 Mr. Tutt escorted Captain Ahab to 
t}: elevator and into the offices of the 
\istard Seed National, where he intro- 
dzed him to Mr. Gemall, the second vice 
psident, and then to Mr. McKeever, the 
pring teller, who belonged to the same 
Siurday evening poker game as Mr. Tutt 
ashe Colophon Club, familiarly known as 
t] Bible Class. The old lawyer seemed 
rher proud of his salty client, and indeed 
Cotain Ahab put his best foot forward 
ail made a most excellent impression upon 
bh of these gentlemen, who did not re- 
q@re any indorsement of Mr. Tutt’s to 
grantee Ahab’s signature. 

‘Thank you kindly—thank you very 
mch indeed,”’ said Captain Ahab. ‘‘And 
niv let’s go back to your office and I’ll pay 
yur fee out of this and we can make our 
plos for the evening. I want to do the 
thigin style. I havea reason that is very 
ner my heart. You may guess what it is!” 

I have suspected it for some time,” 
srled Mr. Tutt. “Well, if you get her, you 
w get a woman in a million!” 

‘he party around the tea table had been 
aymented since their departure by a slen- 
de middle-aged man in tweeds—intro- 
died as a Mr. Walton, a friend of Miss 
Wrgin; and shortly afterward two other 
mi joined Willie in the outer office, to 
wit, they said, for Captain Hatch. The 
Tegue & Teague reappeared, the teacups 
wee refilled, a thin haze of smoke hung in 
‘M) Tutt’s office. 

‘And now,” said Ahab, “I guess I had 
beer pay my little bill and say good-by 
fe this evening.”’ 

e took out the roll and fingered it. 
_ How much do I owe you, Mr. Tutt?” 
__ he old lawyer shook his head and waved 


said 


in away. 

‘Nothing at all,’’ he replied genially. 
‘Lould not think of charging you a cent 
ner the circumstances.” 

le looked across at Minerva Wiggin, 
h lowered her head. 

Dh, I can’t allow that!” protested Cap- 
i Ahab. “No, sir, Capt. Ahab Hatch 
Iuys meets his obligations. What shall 
yesay—three hundred dollars? It has 
bed well worth it.” 

‘Jot a cent!” repeated Mr. Tutt. 
“Well,” expostulated Captain Ahab, 
“all can say is that you’re a funny kind of 
awer, but you can go right on being funny 
haway, so far as I am concerned, as long 
pu want to. We’ll discuss this matter 
om, other time. See you all tonight— 
t te Palace Restaurant, is it?”’ 
Nr. Doon nodded. 
t seven, say?”’ 
: hat will be delightful,’ said Miss 
igin. 
Vell, it’s your party!” chuckled Ahab. 
If} wasn’t for you there wouldn’t be any. 
0¢-by, Minerva, my lass!” 
. Tutt bit his lips as he saw his old 
el place her hand so unsuspectingly in 
€aptain’s right. Then things happened 
er) quickly—very quickly! They saw 
Wiggin suddenly reach to Mr. Tutt’s 
esl pick up the sponge used for moisten- 
gtamps and apply it to the tattooed 
ectation AH on the back of Captain 
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Ahab’s weathered hand. She did it almost 
tenderly, and Captain Ahab made no move 
to prevent her until too late. But in that 
brief interval the beautiful decoration had 
utterly and inexplicably vanished. 
Thereafter several things occurred almost 
simultaneously. Captain Ahab ejaculated 
something in Welsh quite unprintable, and 
addressed to the entire company, at the 
same instant making a slight motion toward 
his hip that might have been executed suc- 
cessfully had not Mr. Tutt, with rare pres- 
ence of mind, given the captain’s peg leg so 
violent a kick as to send it spinning through 
the open doorway into the outer office, 
where it landed on Willie Toothaker’s desk. 
Thus deprived of his only obvious means of 
support, the doughty seafarer should in the 
nature of things have fallen flat; but con- 
trary to all known laws of Nature, a per- 
fectly good leg appeared from somewhere 
beneath the long coat tails and dropped 
into place. But the shock was severe, and 
he staggered and would doubtless have lost 
his balance had he not caught with both 
hands at the edge of Mr. Tutt’s desk, which 
gave Mr. Walton the requisite opportunity 
to snatch up the tea cozy and cover him 
with the little automatic hidden beneath 
it. Somebody blew a whistle and the two 
visitors hurled themselves through the door- 
way, only to start back in some confusion 
at the sight of Mr. Walton. Captain Ahab 
had not stirred. Fear, caution or the pro- 
tective instinct left him crystallized in the 
strange position of a semi-intoxicated 
customer leaning with both hands upon a 


_bar and unable or unwilling to move. 


‘All right, boys,’’ said Inspector Terrill. 
“Frisk him.” 

Without removing his cigarette, he stuck 
the muzzle of the automatic into the cap- 
tain’s midriff, while one of them slipped on 
the bracelets and the other deftly relieved 
Ahab of a .45, a toad stabber the size of a 
small carving knife, and the roll of bills 
given him at the bank. 

“Now you can take him up to head- 
quarters,’’ said the inspector. His eyes 
roved curiously over Captain Ahab’s get-up. 
““T must say, Con, you took some trouble!” 

Captain Ahab straightened, stretched, 
and putting his hand to his shaggy head, 
with a deft twist removed his fake thatch, 
leaving a close-cropped skull revealed be- 
neath. 

“More like yourself!’’ nodded Terrill. 
“Well, Con, see you later.” 

Captain Ahab, or whoever he was, occu- 
pied the center of the stage for just one mo- 
ment longer—long enough for Mr. Tutt and 
all the Tuttlets to marvel at the extraordi- 
nary incongruity between his smoothly 
clipped red scalp and the purplish cheeks 
and heavy artificial eyebrows. Still hold- 
ing his wig in his hand, he swept the circle 
with his watery blue lights and bowed. 

“T deeply regret,’ he said in a well- 
modulated voice, wholly different from that 
of the quarter-deck, “‘that circumstances 
over which I have no control render it 
necessary for me to withdraw the invitation 
previously extended to you all to dine with 
me tonight. Mr. Tutt, my felicita- 
tions!’’ He turned to Miss Wiggin. “As for 
you, my dear Minerva, you have taught me 
a lesson. I shall never trust any woman 
again—no matter what her age!” 

That was really all, except that as the 
officers propelled him gently across the 
threshold in the general direction of 300 
Mulberry Street, Borough of Manhattan, 
Captain Ahab turned, and making a 
trumpet of his hands bellowed unexpectedly, 
“Thar she blows! Clear away the boats! 
Lower! Give way! And be damned to all 
of ye!” 

“A sweet person!”’ remarked Miss Wig- 
gin. “Who did you say he was?” 

“Conrad Cahn, otherwise known as Con 
the Con—an artist in his way—an ex-actor 
on the vaudeville circuit. Up to this time 
he has usually worked the same game, but 
in the guise of a priest who could not leave 
his parish, instead of a sailor who could 
not leave his ship. Of course, I suspected 
that it was he as soon as you telephoned 
me, but the finger prints cinched it.” 

“Finger prints!’’ exclaimed Mr. Tutt. 

“Sure! Perfect ones! If we could al- 
ways get samples like that “ 

“What does this mean, Minerva?’ de- 
manded Mr. Tutt. ‘What finger prints is 
he talking about?” 

“Don’t you remember the day I nearly 
fell off the bookcase, and the box of carbon 
paper scattered all over the floor?’ she 
asked. 

Mr. Tutt raised his hands and his eyes 
toward the ceiling. 
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“Duplicity, thy name is woman!” he 
sighed. 


“Well, I must be toddling,”’ said Inspec- | 


tor Terrill, shaking hands with everybody, 
including Miss Sondheim and Willie. “By 
the way, who is the complainant against 
Cahn?” 

“T am,” said Miss Wiggin. 

“No, I am!” said Mr. Tutt. “I tele- 
phoned to headquarters this afternoon im- 
mediately Ahab appeared and had the two 
plain-clothes men sent here.” 

“But I telephoned to Inspector Terrill 
three weeks ago!” countered Miss Wiggin 
demurely. ‘‘Didn’t I, inspector?” 

“You sure did! And came up to head- 
quarters and spotted his mug in the gallery.”’ 

“Blast my deadlights!’’ gasped Mr. Tutt. 
“Shiver my timbers!” 

“But seriously, who shall I put down as 
complainant?” repeated Terrill. ‘‘We have 
to have someone, you know.”’ 

Mr. Tutt and Miss Wiggin looked at each 
other. Honors were even, or nearly. Then 
the old lawyer bowed toward his guardian 
angel. 

“Put down Tutt & Tutt,” said he. 

“And now, Minerva,” said Mr. Tutt 
sternly, after the others had all gone out, 
“will you kindly tell me what put you wise 
to this rascal?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“How can I tell you? He was just utterly 
preposterous with his wooden leg and 
stories about whales and silly oaths and 
‘Thar she blows’ and everything. He 
never fooled me for a minute!”’ 

“Are you sure he didn’t, Minerva?” 

“Not for a second!”’ 

“cc An? 

“No, I fooled him!’”” 

“Well, he fooled me all right!’’ admitted 
her employer. ‘‘You beat me to it a long 
way. Why, it never dawned on me until a 
day or two ago that he got the whole thing 
out of Moby Dick, or the White Whale.” 

“Of course! Even the names—Bildad! 
Peleg! And the story of falling into the 
whale’s skull—I recognized it at once.” 

a Dut aasaide Vrs sb utts Wap.) Ahab 
Hatch is an actual person, a real sea cap- 
tain, and the residuary legatee of his brother 
Ezra Hatch, the deceased steam dredge 
manufacturer of Troy, New York.” 

“Yes; but he isin China!’’ she explained 
eagerly. “‘When Con the Con found that 
he had to play the part of a sea captain 
under the name of Ahab, he probably was 
reminded of the Captain Ahab, of the 
Pequod, in Herman Melville’s Moby Dick. 
That’s where he got his extraordinary lingo 
and his local color.”’ bi 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Tutt, “that is the 
conclusion I came to the other night when 
I opened the book at Chapter LX XVIII. 
Of course I took the precaution to write up 
to Troy, but when I found that there was 
an actual Capt. Ahab Hatch I thought no 
more about it.” 

“But I did!” she laughed softly. “I 
took a trip down to Long Branch one Sun- 
day and found that there wasn’t any Em- 
pire State Dredging Corporation field 
station there, but only a box in the post 
office. So I bribed the girl at the window to 
plug the lock with a safety match and to 
describe the person who asked her for the 
mail. She said it was a thick-set man with 
reddish hair—in other words, Ahab!” 

It was growing dark in the room. The 
chimneys of the neighboring tenements 
made bars against the open window of the 
west through which a golden flood—the 
Hudson—poured toward the sea. Here 


and there a light breeze stirred the surface 


tolavender. Tugs, canal boats, schooners— 
black lacquer on a yellow screen—marked 
the channel. They gazed at it—as they had 
done so many, many times—in silence. 

“Beautiful, isn’t it?’? she murmured. 

Mr. Tutt slipped his arm around her. 

“Minerva,” he said, ‘‘are you happy?”’ 

She laid her head on his shoulder and 
looked up at him through her eyebrows. 

“Very,” she answered, as Mr. Tutt drew 
her closely to him. 

“Minerva, tell me the truth! Weren’t 
you interested in Ahab—the Captain Ahab 
you thought existed—the least little bit?’”’ 

“How many times do you want me to 
tell you that I wasn’t?”’ she asked. 

_ “Over and over again!” he replied. ‘“Be- 
sides, I feel pretty confident that Ahab fell 
for you.” 

They stood thus for several seconds, 
while the gold of the river turned first to 
silver and then to lead. Miss Wiggin gently 
disengaged herself. 

“After all, there’s no fool like an old 
fool,’ she remarked somewhat irrelevantly. 
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Real Enjoyment 


There is always a breeze on the 
water. Do your pleasure riding 
in a motor boat—cool, smooth, ex- 
hilarating transportation. 


Trouble-proof Kermath marine 
motors that “always run”’ are simple 
to operate. You'll find them on the 
finest boats you see because 80% of 
the good boat builders use them as 
standard equipment. Boat owners 
recommend them because they are 
economical. Manufactured in 
quantities in Detroit, the heart of 
the gas-engine industry, they are 
attractively priced. Expert design 
makes them sturdy and _ thrifty 
with fuel. 


Kermaths are made from 3 to 50 
H. P.,—$135 to $1050 in price. 


Our courtesy department will 
be glad to advise you in the se- 
lection of boats and boat builders 
—no obligation, of course. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO. 
5880 Commonwealth Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Address: 11 WellingtonSt., Toronto 


| AKermath Always Runs 


Symbol of Civilization—the Comb. 
§ Picture yourself rendered combless for 
a single week. Then the relation of the 
comb you use to your well-being becomes 
apparent. Ajax Hard Rubber Combs are 
a boon to the hair. Distinctive Ajax con- 
struction insures long, sanitary service. 
Ajax velvet-smooth teeth cannot harm 
the most sensitive scalp or injure the 
finest hair. Choose your Ajax today. At 
first-class drug-stores, dry-goods stores, 
and specialty shops. 


THE VULCANIZED RUBBER CO. 
251 Fourth Avenue New York 


AJAX 
O 


WANT WORK itiéhc ? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men or 
women. No selling or canvassing. We teach you, guaran- 
tee employment and furnish WORKING OUTFIT FREE. 
Write to-day. ARTCRAFT STUDIOS, 

3900 Sheridan Road CHICAGO 


Limited offer. 
Dept. J 
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‘“Everything’s Gone! 


Night . 


. A house deserted or in the care of servants . 
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. A clever 


thief . . A yielding latch . . Defenseless valuables bundled off. 


The return of the family .. A scene of disorder . 


. A hurried 


inventory . . Then the startling discovery, “Everything's gone!” 


Priceless heirlooms . 
ably the accumulated treasures of years . 


FET 


“EVERYTHING’s GONE!” The papers are 
filled with stories of burglaries executed 
with uncanny certainty—of hold-ups car- 
ried out with almost incredible boldness. 
While you read this message, burglars may be 
planning to rob your home, place of business, your 
messenger or your paymaster. What protection 
have you against the hour when you may be marked 
as the victim of some criminal’s daring? 


Safes, burglar alarms, loaded pistols and special 
police play an important part as deterrents of 
crime. They do not, however, always prevent 
loss—and, certainly, they cannot reimburse the 
loser. Your best—and surest—protection against 
loss of your valuables is an AStna Burglary or 


. Prized jewelry . . Silverware . . Furs . . Prob 


. Gone! 
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Robbery Policy. The tna Life Insur- 
ance Company and Afhliated Companies 
are the strongest multiple-line insurance 
organization in the world. 


An Aitna policy is extremely liberal in its 
provisions. An A#tna policy—for a few cents a 
day, will give you secure protection against loss 
of personal possessions, merchandise, money or 
securities. 


See the Etna representative in your community! 
He is equipped to give you wise insurance counsel 
and to furnish you with unrivalled protection 
for all your assets—your life, your business, your 
income, your contracts, as well as your property. 
He is a man worth knowing. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
TNA CASUALTY AND SURETY CO, AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO., OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


4itna Protection Includes . . 


. LIFE ... ACCIDENT ... HEALTH ... GROUP LIFE ... GROUP DISABILITY ... AUTOMOBILE ... COMPENSATION ... LIABILITY 


BURGLARY ... PLATE GLASS ... WATER DAMAGE... FIRE... MARINE .-. . TRANSPORTATION . . . FIDELITY BONDS . . . SURETY BONDS 
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UST Y GILLAN 


(Continued from Page 9) 


f any larger men who’ve had no difficulty 
n nding mates. Why can’t I, Rusty?” 

slowed down to forty for a four corners, 
o< a peek at the signboards, and then 
w zed along. 

Honest, Mr. Buell,” says I, “are you 
jel set on this matrimony stuff?” 

e chuckles a bit at that. “You are hard 
yo2d, aren’t you, Rusty?” says he. 

Well, I’m no two-minute egg,” says I. 
“iid gettin’ a wife and fam’ly wished on 
niiin’t been one of my ambitions. ’Course, 
on see how it might be different with 
-o. You could afford a flock of wives.”’ 

\L wouldn’t care for a flock,” says he. 
‘iit I would like one. I have been told 
yyfriends that I ought to get married. 
*) been urged to do so by my respected 
saints. At least two clever matrons have 
ril to find a wife for me, and I thought 
-ysdoing my part. But I can’t quite pull 
é f. I seem to get along all right up toa 
‘iin point, then I appear to do a nose 
ili or something. They walk out on me, 
%ty. Generally they rush off and marry 
oi20ne else, quite promptly. And I hardly 
|. say that it’s disappointing, humiliat- 
ng’ 

‘Might be you’re too choosy in the ones 
"o| tag,”’ says I. 

That is-possible,” says he. “I do ad- 
ai: beautiful women, especially blondes. 
‘ti, there are plenty of unappropriated 
icdes in the world. I don’t even insist 
m blonde. So you see I am not finicky. 
‘r you will note, Rusty, that I am 
10 one of those unreasonable persons 
vi hold they must find the one and 
m girl. That’s just an evidence of male 
migance, to my mind. I am much 
wbler. I believe there are hundreds of 
701g women, thousands, any one of whom 
veld be good enough for me; and if I ever 
in one who thinks I’m good enough for 
ve: then I shall be ready to call her the 
mand only. Meanwhile, when a young 
vcian turns me down, I forget her as soon 
1s ossible and look for another.” 

‘'You’re a quick recoverer, Mr. Buell,” 
ay I. 

‘Practice, Rusty; practice,” says he. 
“Et why do I fail so often? Surely such 
in xpert as you should be able to give me 
:o12 useful hints.” 

{IT had to tell him. 

‘3arrin’ my bein’ any shark at the game,” 
sai I, “and speakin’ only as a guy who’s 
<iced a few skirts along, I should say, 
Vi Buell, that you were a good starter but 
2 for finisher.” 

etails, if you please, Rusty,’’ says he. 

‘Well,” I goes on, “you get to know ’em 
sas. That’s on account of your bein’ who 
yolare, and some because you show up 
ally well in golf togs or dinner clothes. 
Yd wouldn’t be overlooked in a crowd, 
‘issome shrimp of my size. Foxy mothers 
lo ie rest. They ask who’s the tall young 
ser over by the door, and when they hear 
VsMr. Sidney Buell, of Pittsburgh, they 
loit miss any tricks in gettin’ you to know 
aléys or Marion or whatever daughter’s 
jai2 is. That part’s simple. You’re rung 
nt dinner parties, and asked to teas, and 
rivi every chance in the world. And then 
vh; do you do?” 

‘Why, I’m sure I don’t know,” says he. 
‘Tisladys is attractive, and gives me any 
mcuragement, I suppose I stick around, 
r iy to.” 

‘7ea-uh!”’ says I. 
Y oistick around.” 

‘“*hat’s where I begin to go wrong, is 
t?\says he. 

“\bsolutely, Mr. Buell,” says I. ‘And 
_ai't dopin’ this out from any secondhand 
vience. I’ve seen you at it. Specially 
he: at the Springs. You know how the 
valoom has a veranda on either side? 
We, the one to the west is lined with a 
ed hedge, and beyond the hedge is a walk 
hayruns from the service entrance to the 
1eljs quarters, which is where the bus boys 
indoellhops promenade their sweeties up 
inddown evenin’s, to get a view of the 
zueés. I was out there a couple of nights 
indad a chance to pipe off your work with 
he’nsley girl.’”’. 

‘eally !”” says he. “Well?” 

’ “ind, Mr. Buell, you’re callin’ for it,” 


sayil. 
“Shoot and 


“That covers it. 


cee 


“*h, certainly, 
spat not, Rusty.” 
_ ‘Then I gotta tell you that you got a bum 
ineMr, Buell,” says I. ‘Ail you seem to 
io jsit around and talk to ’em, or let ’em 


says he. 


talk to you. And there’s a perfectly good 
dance floor in front of you, and a zippy or- 
chestra playin’ the latest fox trots, and you 
don’t ever offer to get up and shake a leg.” 

“But I don’t dance, Rusty,” says he. 
“Never could. I’m too awkward.” 

“That’s no alibi,” says I. “Why, I’ve 
seen plenty of poddy parties, some of ’em 
real old boys, who got up and waddled 
around like trained seals, and they never 
lacked sweet young things who were glad to 
prance around with ’em. If they could learn 
to make their feet behave, so could you.” 

He groans like he’d been sentenced to a 
month on the rock pile. ‘Well, perhaps I 
could,” says he. 

“Anyhow,” I goes on, “you might exercise 
’em some way—drag ’em off for walks in the 
moonlight, or something. What chance 
have they got to spring any cuddly motions, 
sittin’ there in plain sight of everybody? 
After half an hour of that they go yawny. 
Then along comes some reg’ lar guy, borrows 
Gladys for a dance, and leaves you parked 
there watchin’ her with that mushy look on 
your face. And then you wonder why you 
lose out! Honest, Mr. Buell, it’s puzzled 
me to guess how you ever get as far as you 
do, although I expect it’s kinda fresh of me 
to say so.”’ 

He squirms a little at that, but follows it 
up with a chuckle. ‘“‘Not at all, Rusty,” 
says he. ‘I asked for criticism, and you’ve 
given it. And while I confess that the dose 
isn’t a pleasant one, I’ve no doubt it is just 
what I needed. More than that, you seem 
to know precisely what you are talking 
about. I believe you’re a good coach, 
Rusty. I am going to put myself in your 
hands.” 

SHhwesays al. 

““We are soon to enter another country, 
Rusty,” says he. “‘There may be no Rubi- 
con at the international boundary line, but 
we'll pretend there is. In Canada I shall 
cease to be a sticker-around. I mean to be- 
come a regular guy, and I shall expect you 
toshow me how. Naturally, that will mean 
something extra in the way of salary. Just 
how much will depend somewhat on your 
success as a trainer and mine asa pupil. Is 
it a bargain?” 

“Listens fair enough,” says I. ‘‘It’ll be 
a new line for me though, but if I can makea 
fast worker out of you, Mr. Buell, you’ll be 
welcome. How far did that sign say to Bel- 
grade? Sixty-five? We'll make it by 
oO sas 

And by burnin’ up a lot of new state road, 
we did. By two o’clock we were rollin’ 
again, up through a part of Maine where 
the towns are thin and scattered, and finally 
into the big woods where you go miles and 
miles without seein’ anything but lumber 
shacks and road-construction camps. By 
dark we’d made somebody’s Ponds and hung 
up for the night at a fishermen’s hotel that 
was jam up with tourists and black-bass 
hunters. Thanks to them fish hounds 
trampin’ about over Mr. Buell’s room be- 
fore daylight, we got an early start over the 
Jackman Trail, checked in as soon as ‘I 
could find our grouchy customs officer, and 
half an hour later got our thirty-day ticket 
across the border from a Canadian who 
greeted us smilin’ and said he hoped we’d 
enjoy our stay. The boss noticed the differ- 
ence in the two. 

“Tt’s agood omen, Rusty,” sayshe. “‘The 
Dominion welcomes us.” i 

“‘Our bartenders used to be just as folksy 
in the old days,” says I, ‘“‘for about the 
same reason.” 

“T refuse to be so cynical,’ says he, 
meanin’ something or other, I expect. ‘‘We 
are in the Province of Quebee,”’ he goes on, 
“and I feel that romance is waiting just 
around the corner.” 

All I could see though, as we rounds the 
next curve, was a barelegged girl trampin’ 
along with a pail of huckleberries on her 
arm. A few miles farther on we starts 
slidin’ down a long grade and at the bottom 
we picks up alittle stream that the road fol- 
lows for the next hour or so. Some river or 
other. From there on, the highway is 
dotted with junky little burgs set about so 
far apart, and all the land on either side is 
fenced off into small farms where they seem 
to raise mostly cabbages and buckwheat. 
Back from the road there wasn’t a house, 
as far as you could see, so I expect these 
folks get their excitement by watchin’ folks 
pass by. I couldn’t figure how else they 
could amuse themselves, for in these strung- 
out towns of theirs there was no movie 
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houses, no band stands, not even a pool 
room or an ice-cream parlor. Seemed to be 
long on churches, though. At every place 
where there was more’n a dozen houses 
you’d find a church, and between villages 
there’d be big wooden or iron crosses set up 
along the road. 

‘“Wayside shrines,’”’ explains Mr. Buell. 
“The French Canadians are very devout 
people. See, there’s an old lady kneeling be- 
fore one.” 

“T know what I’d be prayin’ for if I had 
to live in one of these dead burgs,”’ says I. 

Still, it was kind of interestin’ bowlin’ 
along through them places, with the signs 
allin French, and the houses with their blue 
painted doors, and the old women workin’ 
in the cabbage patches, and most of the 
men loafin’ around smokin’ their pipes. 


, 


We’d made a hundred miles or so, and- 


Quebec was still quite a ways off, when Mr. 
Buell starts lookin’ for a luncheon stop. 

“Let’s see,”’ says he, diggin’ out a map, 
“Ste. Marie or St. Joseph ought to be large 
enough to support a fair-sized hotel.’ 

I forget which one it was we picked, but 
the other couldn’t have been much worse. 
Anyway, we pulled up in front of a joint 
that had a high-soundin’ name—the Belle 
Maison, I think—and a heavy-built old 
boy wearin’ a greasy corduroy vest and 
baggy pants says dinner is just being 
served. 

He tows us to the dinin’ room, snaps his 
finger at a girl in a white apron, and grunts 
Aittendez, Rosie! Pour deux, 
vitement.”” At which she sails over with a 
“Oui, papa,” rolls her black eyes at Mr. 
Buell, gives him a reg’lar front-row smile, 
and pulls out a chair for him at a table by 
the window. Even pats his shoulder as she 
eases him into his place. 

“‘Potage, m’sieur?”’ she coos, confidential. 

Mr. Buell says he’ll potage, and I takes 
a chance too. We draws bean soup. It’s 
punk bean soup, at that, with a lot of cab- 
bage floatin’ around in it, and chunks of fat 
salt pork that hadn’t been left in the pot 
long enough by half an hour. The goulash 
effect that follows ain’t no credit to any 
cook, the bread was soggy, and the so-called 
coffee should have got somebody shot at 
sunrise. 

But Mr. Buell don’t seem to mind. He 
don’t know what he’s eatin’ because he’s so 
busy followin’ that Rosie dame as she flits 
in and out of the swing door to the kitchen. 
Can’t keep his eyes off’n her. 

“T say, Rusty!’’ he whispers. ‘‘ Did you 
ever see such a graceful creature?” __ 

“Has got quite a swing to her walk,” I 
admits. ‘‘ Almost like she was doin’ it to 
music.” 

“Precisely!’”? says he. ‘‘And there! 
Look at that pose! Perfect ease, absolute 
grace!” : 

Another table has filled up with some of 
the locals—reg’lar boarders, I take it— 
and Rosie is servin’’em. She has drifted in 
with four or five different orders, and is 
dealin’ ’em off the arm—plates of stew and 
cups of coffee—as slick as if she was a jug- 
gler doin’ a twenty-minute turn on the 
two-a-day circuit. In fact, she’s waitin’ on 
five tables, and without seemin’ to be in 
any hurry at all. No mistakes, no false 
moves, and everybody gets a pleasant nod 
and a tricky little smile thrown in. 

“Put her on the end at the Follies and 
she’d be a knockout, eh?’ I suggests. 

“Wouldn’t she!” says Mr. Buell. “An 
exquisite figure, the carriage of a young doe, 
and the poise of a princess. Charming!” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Buell,’’ I puts in, “but 
you ain’t gonna start your new campaign 
by fallin’ for a biscuit shooter, are you?” 

“You’re quite mistaken, Rusty,” says 
he. ‘‘She’s no mere waitress. Didn’t you 
hear her call the landlord ‘papa’? That’s 
the way the French always do, and every 
café or hotel is a family affair. She is prob- 
ably one of the belles of the town. A real 
beauty, I’ll say.” 

“Looks a lot better’n the grub tastes, 
anyway,” says I. “‘You ain’t doin’ much 
with that stew, Mr. Buell.” 

“Oh, hang the stew!’ says he. ‘It’s 
vile.” 

Yet a few minutes later, when Rosie gets 
a chance to swing around our way, and she 
bends over him and asks, ‘‘Does m’sieur 
find)the ragout not good?” what does he 
say? 

“Oh, excellent, m’selle!”’ and then pinks 
up in the ears. 

“Ah, why didn’t you say you couldn’t 
eat for watchin’ her?” I suggests. “That 
is, if you’re out to make a hit.” 

“By George!” says he. ‘‘That’s what I 
will say.” 
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And he does manage to get it across 
time, though it’s sort of dragged in b 
heels. Rosie takes it, though, and 
him a dazzlin’ smile. 

‘“*M’sieur himself does not make the 
to ache,” says she, breathin’ it gentle: 
ear as she glides off. 

“Say, did you get that, Rusty!” , 
the boss. 

TInods. ‘She’s nifty on the comeb| 
says I. “Trust these Frenchies.” 

“Whoever or whatever she is,” say 
“she is a fascinating young person. | 
wish I could know her better.” 

“Oh, come, Mr. Buell!” I io 
“You wouldn’t tag one like her, n 
earnest ?”’ 

“Of course not, Rusty,” says he. | 
I would like to talk to her a bit more 

“Well, if it’s only a little practice y| 
out for,” says I, “you couldn’t do 1) 
better. And if you’re goin’ to jos} 
along let’s see a sample of your best st. 

“Very well,” says he. ‘I shall dc 
best.” . | 

T’ll say it wasn’t much to brag of, 
knows about as much how to s 
along as I do about playin’ a pi 
His long suit seems to be thinkin’ up m) 
things to say and then gettin’ ’em 
heavy and clumsy, tintin’ up in the ea 
every try and gettin’ fussed when| 
shoots back anything snappy. It’s | 
teur, schoolboy stuff, and while at. 
Rosie was willing enough to listen, she 
shows signs of bein’ bored. 

Mr. Buell don’t seem to know wher 
flivvered, either. He keeps at it, gi| 
worse and worse. Meanwhile we'd st. 
around so long over our rice pudding. 
imitation coffee that we had the «| 
room nearly to ourselves, and as Rosie| 
out with some empty plates the boss | 
at me kinda sheepish. 

“You see!’ says he. “I’m not ge 
Ones 

“No,” says I. “You’re in reverse) 
little more of that and you'll have 
leanin’ against a post with her eyes s)| 

He shakes his head, discouraged. “'' 
I haven’t struck the right line, have I’! 
asks. | 

“ About as lively as a bedtime story 
the radio when you’re expectin’ rel 
from the big fight,” says I. 

“Well, then; if you were doin; 
Rusty?” he asks. 

“Me?” saysI. “Oh, I can’t say offt 
Probably I’d beckon her up close, gral 
by the wrist and spill something like, ‘ 
kid, I’ve a good notion to steal you,’ 0 
her not to bust her heart if I didn’t ; 
chance to kiss her good-by.” 

And even a hint that he should pull 
thing like that gets him blushin’ clear t: 
back of his neck. “Oh, I—I couldn’ 
that sort of thing! Really!” says he. 

“You don’t have to make any affida 
says I. ‘‘You might do better, I expec 
just askin’ how long she’s lived here, a 
she’s ever been down to the States, ori 
sings or plays the piano. They always 
to talk about themselves, and if you| 
’em started, pretty soon you’ll find si 
thing you can kid ’em about, and the 
thing you know you're gettin’ chun 
See?”’ 

“Thanks, Rusty,” says he. “I'll 
that. Here she comes again.” 

He don’t make such a bad openin 
him, and when Rosie finds he’s more 01 
human she seems glad to sketch out 
story of her life. Yes, she was born tl’ 
but she got her schooling in a conver 
Quebec, and then she learned fancy dan 
and for a while she was up there WI 
cousin runnin’ a kid dancin’ school, but 
spring she came home to help papa witl 
hotel and she don’t like that at all. 

’Course the way she tells it is bright 
snappy, with them black eyes of 
sparklin’, and her rich tinted lips fu 
tricky smiles, and her slim fingers thre 
in cute little motions. Very easy to 
at, this Rosie girl, and Mr. Buell was tre: 
himself to an eyeful. ol 

But about then I spots another slow ¢ 
who seems to be workin’ up quite al 
terest in what’s goin’ on at our table. | 
a heavy-set, middle-aged party with t 
jutty black eyebrows and a gold front f 
that glitters through the part in his dr 
black mustache. He’s lettin’ on t 
readin’ some kind of typewritten 5! 
from a leather document case, but ove) 
top of the papers his bright brown eye! 
starin’ hard at the girl and he’s scow!) 
if he was tryin’ to give her a signal. Fin 
she gets it and with a quick turn of her } 

(Continued on Page 177) S| 


(Continued from Page 174) 
lows him a scornful look and runs out her 
-gue. She does it so shifty that Mr. 
jell don’t get it at all. This little byplay, 
pugh, gives me a hunch that the sketch is 
»yle to be a three-handed one before long, 
il I tries to nudge the boss. 

didn’t have any luck in bringin’ him 
, of his trance, for when he gcts himself 
sfor a Romeo act, Mr. Buell is a steady 
+ consistent performer, even if he ain’t 

seedy one. Also he’s got a one-track 
yd. Right then all he could see or think 
fwas Rosie, and he’s beamin’ on her, 
apy and admirin’. That’s his usual line, 
ke it, and generally it’s what loses out 
yhim. I wouldn’t think it would go with 
irl like Rosie, but she pretends to be 
an’ it up. 
ext thing I know, Mister Gold-Tooth 
a drifted over and edged in between her 
f the boss. His crashin’ in that way 
is Mr. Buell quite a jolt. 

Eh?” says the boss, a bit gaspy. “I— 
lg pardon?” 

he stranger looks him over scowly and 

4, kinda sneery, “If you have finish, I 
\| Say some word with M’selle Doucette 
yelf.”’ 
. Buell flushes up like he’s been caught 
€in’ an apple from a fruit stand, swal- 
y hard a couple of times, and then 
ues back his chair. 

‘Ih, certainly!’’ says he. 

4.d it’s lucky he didn’t see the look on 
oe’s face just then. As if she was 
ahin’ a yellow dog kicked out of the 
tien. That and the curl to this butt-in’s 
xzot me good and sore all in a flash. I 
mht the boss by the elbow just as he was 
tn’ up, and pushed him back in his 
1a. 

*‘all him!” I whispers: ‘‘ Ask him who 
why?” 

ok a minute or so for that to trickle 
(Mr. Buell’s pan, but at last it registers. 
“orry,” says he, “but I had not quite 
nied my talk with m’selle.”’ 

“ou mistake,” snaps the _ other. 
Melle Doucette does not talk long with 

rege Yankees.” 

“hh!” says Mr. Buell. Then he glances 
\¢rin’ at Rosie. 

Ad all the answer he gets out of her is a 
10 der shrug. 

“ou see!” says the other man. 

A which I prods Mr. Buell in the ribs. 
e’\zot a gentle disposition, but you can’t 
sit use him as a doormat. 

“0, I don’t see,” says he. ‘‘May I ask 
heyou are and why you interrupt my 
iatvith m’selle?”’ 

T> other throws out his chest pompous 
idvaves afat hand. “I am M. Fourin, 
wou,” says he. “I am old frien’ of M. 
ouztte, and very good frien’ of m’selle. 
lsoto M’selle Rosie I have something 
iitimport to say now—at once.” 

“pally!”’ says the boss. “It must have 
aed to you suddenly.” 

Tis Fourin gent sticks his face out until 
’s larin’ at Mr. Buell in a menacin’ 
oseip, his little brown eyes popped, and 
e jords of his thick neck swellin’. 
Socon!”? he hisses. 

“C,, [say!” protests Mr. Buell, glancin’ 
-mjshocked. 
I snals for him to push the map away, 
eary’ for him to swing a snappy right 
th jaw with his fingers bunched; but 
aml if he don’t do it gentle, with the flat 
hisyand. And the next thing he knows 
‘s ten slapped in the face. 
I biieve he’d have stood for that, too, if I 
dn‘ given him the right cue. 
*Rsh him, you simp!” I whispers, 
gin/him out of his chair. ‘‘Throw him 
B!? 
Nothat I meant that exactly. I wanted 
m t cut loose with the rough stuff, to 
ix irzenerally, but I said what came into 
hed first. When Mr. Buell starts out 
tak orders, though, he takes ’em. No 
raisin’ for him. He’s a reg’lar rubber 
mp ’Course I was expectin’ him to do 
tt sluggin’, scientific or otherwise, 
wi’ that if he could land one good wal- 
itjould all be over. 


ai he. Fourin don’t understand that 


di up than he’d suspected when he 
hij sittin’ down. A scary look flickers 
brown eyes. 
“edwhile Mr. Buell follows him up, 
businesslike, his arms held crab- 
ourin backs into a chair, which gets 
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him staggerin’. He recovers his balance, 
though, turns, and starts runnin’ around 
the dinin’ room. The bess gets a move on 
too. He lopes along awkward, but his long 
legs give him quite an edge on the other. 
With them big paws almost closin’ on his 
shoulders, Fourin does a quick duck and 
dodges around a table. After him lumbers 
the boss. Out Frenchy comes and only es- 
capes this time by hidin’ behind Rosie. 

“Bah!” says she, pushin’ him off. 

I could have tripped Frenchy as he circu- 
lates around us, but as Rosie don’t seem to 
be playin’ any favorites I thought it was 
only fair for me to lay off too. Besides, it’s 
a good enough race as it stands. I’ll admit 
that the boss’ footwork was ragged, but 
he’s keepin’ his head, while Fourin is gettin’ 
puffy and panicky. 

And a minute later Mr. Buell outguesses 
his man on a turn, grips him by the coat 
collar and the slack of the pants, and hoists 
him shoulder high, as easy as if he was a 
sack of shavings. Frenchy sure looked 
comic, with his fat legs thrashin’ the air, 
his watch danglin’ from the end of a heavy 
link chain, and his eyes bulgy. I expect he 
was wonderin’ what was goin’ to happen to 
him next. 

So was I. But Mr. Buell seems to have 
his program all made out. With a grin and 
anod at me he steps over toward the dinin’- 
room doors. They’re double doors, set with 
figured panes of frosted glass. Next to ’em 
is a kind of china closet that’s been built 
into the wall and is filled with a lot of 
stuffed birds—ducks and game cocks and 
such—sittin’ on glass shelves. My guess 
was that the boss meant to lug his man 
over, put him down, and give him a quick 
run through the double doors; but within 
six or eight feet of ’em he lifts Fourin clear 
above his head, sways him around a second, 
and then lets him fly. 

Maybe Mr. Buell’s scheme was right, but 
his aim was poor. Frenchy misses the doors 
by two feet, but he sails into the middle of 
that china closet, crashes through the glass, 
and goes boomin’ through the back, stuffed 
birds and all, right out into the office, where 
he rolls almost to the feet of the landlord, 
who is sittin’ in an armchair smokin’ his 
pipe. 

“For the love of Pete!’ I gasps, expectin’ 
to see Fourin make a couple of flops and 
pass out. “‘Wha-what didyou do that for?” 

“Why,’’ says the boss, “didn’t you tell 
me to throw him out?” 

*Course there’s a big commotion in the 
office. The landlord stares from his friend 
Fourin to the hole in the wall where the 
china closet had been, and then begins 
wavin’ his arms excited and spoutin’ Cana- 
dian French. Some of the boarders who are 
still loafin’ around rush up and help Fourin 
to his feet and ask him what caused the 
explosion. 

Mr. Fourin don’t stop to explain. He 
gets one peek through the hole, sees the 
boss still standin’ in there, and beats it out 
the front door. One toss like that was 
enough for him. 

But old Doucette, the landlord, seems to 
have guessed what’s happened. With half 
a dozen of his boarders he comes stormin’ 
in through the dinin’-room doors, sputterin’ 
indignant and shakin’ his fist at Mr. Buell. 

“Well?”’ asks the boss of me. ‘Him 
too?” 

“No, no!’ says I. ‘It’s a case of soothin’ 
”em down and payin’ up now. Let him get 
it all off his chest first.” 

And I’ll say the old boy covered the sub- 
ject thorough, even if it was in language I 
couldn’t understand. He must have slipped 
in some raw ones, at that, for he had Mr. 
Buell squirmin’. And the next I know, 
Rosie pushes to the front, throws an arm 
around the boss’ neck, and proceeds to tell 
her old man a few things on her own ac- 
count. Near as I could make out she was 
sayin’ that Mr. Buell had done nothing 
that a perfect gent hadn’t a right to do 
under the circumstances. Anyway, when 
she finishes she gazes into his eyes admirin’ 
and pats him on the cheek. 

“Allez toi!”’ she shoots at the bunch. 

Papa Doucette hunches his shoulders 
and pads out. The others alleyed, also. 
About then I decides I ain’t needed any 
more, so I follows, shuttin’ the glass doors 
on the pair, and gets busy bargainin’ with 
Doucette on how much he wants to square 
up for the dinners and damage. The old 
pirate tried to stick me for fifty, but when 
I chucks three yellow-backed tens at him he 
rakes ’em in and offers me a bum cigar. 

And you can bet I didn’t lose any time 
after that in gettin’ out to the car and 
startin’ the motor, for that bunch in the 
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They Have Found 
a New Way to Clean Teeth 


Careful people the world over now employ it 


ENTAL science has discovered 
a new method of teeth cleaning. 
In millions of homes it is bringing a 


new era in teeth cleaning. 


The glistening teeth you see every- 
where now show one of the results. 
This ten-day test will show you what 
they mean to you and yours. Send for 


it now, in justice to yourself. 


Combat the film 


Film is the great tooth-enemy—that 
viscous film you feel. Unless you com- 
bat it much of it clings and stays, 

This clinging film becomes discol- 
ored, then forms dingy coats. That is 


how teeth lose their beauty. 


Film also holds food substance which 


ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause de- 
cay. Germs breed by mil- 
lions in it. They are the 
chief cause of many trou- 
bles. The most careful peo- 
ple rarely escape these 
troubles caused by film. 


New methods found 


Dental science, years ago, 
started research to fight film. 
Eventually two ways were 


Papsad 


REG. U.S. 


found. One disintegrates the film 
at all stages of formation. One re- 
moves it without harmful scouring. 


Many careful tests have proved that 
these methods mean a new era in teeth 
cleaning. A new-type tooth paste has 
been created to apply these factors 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. 


Dentists the world over began to 
advise it. Now millions of careful peo- 
ple, of every race, employ these meth- 
ods daily. 


Other New Factors 


Pepsodent does other things which 
research proved essential. It multi- 
plies the alkalinity ofthe saliva, which 
is there to neutralize mouth 
acids. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in saliva, 
which digests starch de- 
posits on teeth. Thus every 
use gives multiplied power 
to these great teeth-protec- 
tive agents. 


Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent dis- 
integrates the 
film, then re- 
moves it with an 
agent far softer 
than enamel. 
Never use a 
film combatant 
which contains 
harsh grit. 


These combined results 
will amaze and delight you. 
They will show the way to 
benefits you would not go 
without. Let this test show 


——— 


them to you. 
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The New-Day Dentifrice 


Ten days will show 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth become whiter as 
the film-coats disappear. 

Learn what this means in beauty and 
new safety. 


CUT OUT THE 
COUPON NOW 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 956, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 


. = 
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THE SATURDAY 


For All 


Cars 


$15 to $36 
per set of 
four 


Your car is equipped with 
good springs that are ample 
protection against the down- 
ward thrusts when you hit a 
roadhole, or a bump. But 
don’t forget it’s the rebound 
that causes the shock. Fast- 
acting Lincoln Shock Absorb- 


ers snub the sudden upward thrusts that bounce you off the seat. 


There’s no reason to pick your way through bad going, if 
you equip with Lincolns all ’round. They come in sizes 
for all cars. 

DEALERS—The Lincoln Department Plan will aid you in organizing 

to meet the demand for Lincoln Shock Absorbers in your territory. 

Send for particulars. 
LINCOLN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2649-59 No. Kildare Avenue, Chicago 


Canadian Factory—Lincoln Products Company, Ltd., Montreal 
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office wasn’t lookin’ at me any too friendly. 
The boss don’t seem to be in any hurry 
though. Must have been four or five min- 
utes later before he comes strollin’ out, and 
if I didn’t know his gait so well I’d almost 
have said he was walkin’ strutty. Anyway, 
on the sidewalk he stops, lights a cigarette, 
and runs a cold eye over the gallery that’s 
crowded out after him. Acts to me like he 
was invitin’ more trouble, if not beggin’ for 
it. But nobody seemed ambitious. 

Mr. Buell is just climbin’ into his seat 
when out through the bunch dashes Rosie, 
her black eyes shinin’ and her chin up. She 
makes straight for the boss. 

“Bon jour, mon brave!” she sings out, 
loud and clear. ‘“‘You—you are nice man. 
J lak you ver’ much.” 

“ And I like you, Rosie,’’ says he, holdin’ 
her hand. “‘Sorry I can’t kiss you good-by.”’ 
“« Ah, mais oui!” says Rosie. 

And with that she hops on the runnin’ 
board, gives him the Juliet clinch, and 
plants a smack square on his lips. It ain’t 
any hasty peck either, but a real honest-to- 
goodness petter’s delight that any movie 
director’d be glad to shoot for a fade-out. 
Then she makes a quick breakaway and 
runs back into the hotel. Two seconds later 
I’m shiftin’ into second and the old bus is 
tearin’ through Main Street. 

For half an hour or so I didn’t do a thing 
but scorch the macadam. Then I slows up, 
turns into a crossroad and pulls up back of 
a clump of trees. All that time Mr. Buell 
ain’t said a word. He’s just been sittin’ 
there with a dreamy look in his eyes, and it 
ain’t until I’ve jumped out and unlocked 
the tool box that he comes out of his spell. 
“What are you doing, Rusty?’’ he asks. 
“Oh, just hangin’ on another set of num- 
ber plates,” says I. 

“But—but I didn’t know we had an- 
other set,’’ says he. 

“T never tour without ’em,” says I. 
“You can’t tell when you'll need ’em, so 
I picked these up in a Connecticut garage. 
They’re apt to come in handy now, for that 
Fourin gent is gonna be mighty peeved as 
soon as he gets over bein’ scared. Some 
kind of a lawyer, ain’t he? Well, his first 
move will be to swear out a warrant and 
then he’ll phone down the line for some 
Canuck sheriff to pick us up. He’ll have our 
description, but these plates ought to bluff 
us through; and if it comes to a case of bein’ 
pinched, any bird with a tin star has gotta 
step some before he stops me.” 

The boss is in a state of mind, though, 
where he ain’t troubled by little things like 
that. ‘Very well, Rusty,” says he. “Let’s 
get on.” 

At that I drives back to the main road 
and booms along with both eyes skinned 
watchin’ for a holdup. But nobody tries to 
flag us, or if they did we was bréezin’ too 
fast for it to take effect. And it ain’t until 
we pulls into Levis and was waitin’ in the 
ferry line that he shows signs of comin’ out 
of the trance. Then he bites the end off a 
cigar and lights up. 

“Wonderful girl, that Rosie Doucette,” 
he remarks, as if we’d been discussin’ her 
steady. 

“Yea-uh?” says I. 

“Lovely, vivacious, charming,” he goes 
on. ‘Much too good for that fat law- 
yer. But she will probably marry him; 
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practically told me as much. Her fat 
has arranged the match.” 

“Well, you did your best to bust it w 
and him too,” says I. F Ee 

Mr. Buell shakes his head. “I shouk 
have interfered,’ says he. “No. M 
philandering. Might have wrecked t 
poor girl’s happiness for life. And ye 
was a delightful experience, one I 5 
never forget.” 

“Oh, that reminds me!” says I, hav 
out my expense book and jottin’ dowy 
item: “Lunch at St. Whosit’s, $30.” 

He moons along for a few minutes 
then opens from a new angle. “Don’t 
think, Rusty,” he asks, “that I was get 
onrather well with Rosie—toward thelas 

“Couldn’t have improved on that fi 
myself,” says I. 

“You—er—saw what she did just be 
we left; eh?” says he. 

“‘T was among those present, Mr. Bu 
says 1. ‘I was even near enough to he 

He fidgets about a little, clears his thi 
and then remarks, ‘“‘ You will hardly bel 
me, Rusty, but nothing quite like that 
ever happened to me before.” 

“Well, we all gotta make a start, 
know,” says I. 

“But why, Rusty,” says he, gettin’ ii 
draggy, “why do you suppose she did 

“Ah say, Mr. Buell!” says IL “ 
don’t mean to hint that she had poor tas 

““Wholly aside from that,” says he 
am appealing to you as an expert.” 

“Tt don’t call for any specialist to. 
that out,’ says I. “‘The strong-arm 
caught her. They’re all like that, Mr.] 
I bet if that Insley girl could have see 
in.action today she’d reverse her decis 

“Really!” says he. “Then the > 
woman instinct does persist?” | 

“T dunno about that,” says I, “bi 
the sheiky ones they tie up to.” 

About then the line moves, and for 
minutes I’m busy jiggerin’ the bus d 
steep gangplank onto this narrow-d 
river steamer. Meanwhile he’s been nm 
something over. At last it comes ou 

“T believe I know how it’s done 
Rusty,” says he. “I’m certain I cov 
it again. And, by the way, I think, 
just run to Montreal tomorrow and! 
back into the States. There’s to bea ) 
party in the Berkshires next week the! 
been asked for. There’l! be a girl tl 
someone I’ve always admired very m | 
and a fellow who has always crowdi) 
one side.” 

“But listen, Mr. Buell!” saysI. “) 
you ain’t figurin’ on throwin’ him arot | 

He chuckles easy and contented. | 
not unless you give the word,” sa) 
“ And, after all, 1 may change my mir ' 
try my luck again at the Pier. It ds 
matter where, so long as our teamw | 
good. But next time we're going to’ 
’em; eh, Rusty?” 

Say, I gotta hunch he means it. Yi; 
And see where that leaves me. Wha 
bein’ a high-class shuffer, and doublii! 
and then as caddie, and actin’ as coat | 
young plute who loves ’em bad eno! 
marry ’em, I’ll say it’s some job 
wished on me. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of @ s} 
stories by Mr. Ford. The next will appeé ! 
early issue. | 
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their domestic life, or both, suddenly make 
up their minds to escape from the old routine 
for at least a few months. They have been 
plodding on in the old groove without 
voicing protests or showing resentment; 
they have been in the habit of telephoning 
home if they were to be as much as fifteen 
minutes late for dinner. And suddenly 
they step out of the domestic scene without 
as much as putting pen to paper to an- 
nounce their intentions or where they can 
oe reached. 

In such cases the missing man may strike 
jut for Canada or the West Indies, and he 
juts himself to little or no trouble to con- 
eal his trail. When the police discover his 
vhereabouts in a few days, weeks or 
nonths, and inform him. of the anxiety of 
hose he has left behind, he usually consents 
o return. If the police fail to locate him 
he chances are that within six months he 
eturns of his own free will, prompted by a 
lesire to renew the old associations. 

“We have had a great many of these 
jona fide boredom cases,’”’ said Captain 
uyres. “They are not to be classed as 
rife desertion, for the man who in this 
ray takes an extended vacation from the 
cene of his boredom, usually leaves his 
amily well provided for. One might sus- 


ect that other factors were involved be-. 


ides boredom with the old routine, but 
pon investigation I have many times 
een completely satisfied that this sus- 
icion was unwarranted.” 

Under just what circumstances do these 
isappearances occur? Where do the miss- 
ig go? How are they found? The an- 
vers to these questions will appear from 
n examination of some of the cases dealt 
ith and from a description of the pro- 
2»dure normally followed by the bureau in 
s search. d 

Just before noon on a Tuesday morning 
‘cently, a merchant reported to the bu- 
‘au that his brother-in-law, Benja- 
in - , a broker, who had left home at 
ine o’clock the previous morning to go to 
$ Office in Broad Street, had not reached 
tere, and had not been heard from since. 
enjamin was a tall, distinguished-looking 
an forty-five years old. The family was 
cceedingly anxious to avoid publicity 
meerning his disappearance, so newspaper 
din the search could not be availed of. 

The detective who took up this case got 
‘om the brother-in-law all the relevant 
iets in his possession. On leaving home 
ie day before, Benjamin had kissed his 
\fe affectionately and, with his arms 
out her, had said something about being 
SSorry—sorry!’’ When his wife had asked 
janything was wrong in a business way 
| had reassured her and had made an 
(vious effort to appear light-hearted. So 
f- as the family had been able to ascer- 
tn there was nothing wrong financially, 
kt for two weeks the missing man had 
ten very despondent. Moreover, a rela- 
te of his had committed suicide two years 
E2viously, so that the family feared that 
t> longer Benjamin was among the miss- 
iit the greater was the possibility of a 
t.gic end overtaking him. 


On the Scent of French Cooking 


The detective visited the missing man’s 
hime. From her bed, prostrated with 
_ aldety, the wife told everything she 
‘ kew. She believed there was a chance 
tht her husband would go to Chicago, as 
' bihad a brother there of whom he was 
_yiy fond. She talked with perfect free- 

din of her husband’s personal habits, 
réreations, hobbies. The home conditions 
we happy. ‘About the only thing I can 
thk of that I haven’t told you,” she said 
atast, “is that Benjamin is very fond of 
gcd French cooking. I never knew any 
oter man to be so partial to one style of 
edking. He lived in France ten years be- 
fo: we were married.” 

‘he detective had a hunch—one of the 

albowerful hunches that sometimes aid 
thse on the trail of missing persons to a 
‘quk solution of a difficult-looking case. 
n he left the house he had a profound 
fe¢ng that his man would be found some- 
whre in the neighborhood of good French 
ng! 
_ fquiry at the city’s hotels which were 
knwn for this style of cooking, including 


those where the missing man was espe- 
cially fond of dining, yielded the informa- 
tion that Benjamin had apparently had 
neither lodging nor meals at any of them. 
Four days went by. The family councils 
were divided between fears that Benjamin 
was dead and the hope that the failure to 
trace him was due to his having left the 
city. Circulars were printed for distribu- 
tion throughout the United States and 
Canada and the family was prepared to 
abandon hope of avoiding publicity. The 
circulars were to be sent out on Saturday. 

On Saturday morning at eleven o’clock 
the detective, who was still indefatigably 
following his hunch, arrived at a small but 
celebrated French restaurant on Sixth 
Avenue. 

“Captain,” he said to the head waiter, 
“‘T’m looking for a man who’s very fond of 
French cooking. He’s tall, refined-looking, 
wears a little iron-gray beard. Guess 
you'd say he looked like a Frenchman!”’ 


Always Ready for Emergencies 


‘“Why, a man like that has been coming 
in here the past four days!” exclaimed the 
captain. “Sits right there at the-table next 
the cashier’s desk! .Comes in about twelve, 
stays an hour or more and then goes out. A 
queer kind of party he has with himself! 
Never speaks to anybody, orders food but 
doesn’t eat scarcely any of it—just sits 
there moody and drinks glass after glass of 
water!”’ 

At 11:45 the missing man’s brothers-in- 
law arrived in response to a summons and 
took up their stand with the detective in 
the vestibule of the restaurant. At 12:15 
a taxicab drove up, and Benjamin, who 
seemed to be in a sort of daze, alighted: 
While he was fumbling for the fare, his 
relatives rushed to him with excited greet- 
ings. A sad smile passed over Benjamin’s 
face. He seemed to be uncertain whether 
or not he recognized them. ‘‘Come on, 
Benjamin!” they urged him. “Get back 
into this cab and we’ll go home! Millie is 
all done up over this!” 

Just before the cab drove off one of the 
brothers turned to the detective and asked 
him to call off the circulars. Subsequently 
the detective learned that the cause of the 
disappearance was a matter of temporary 
mental disturbance due to financial losses. 

The Bureau of Missing Persons is open 
twenty-four hours a day, including Sun- 
days and holidays, the year round. This 
is necessary in order that in all emergency 
cases, especially those involving girls, the 
detectives may have the advantage of get- 
ting on the trail at the earliest possible 
moment. he 

The staff of the bureau consists of the 
captain in command and thirty-four de- 
tective sergeants. Eight of these detectives 
are permanently assigned to office duties, 
as the clerical work involved in keeping 
the records is enormous. Four detectives 
give their time exclusively to running 
down clews concerning the whereabouts of 
persons who are reported missing from 
outside New York and who are supposed 
to have been heading for New York at the 
time of their disappearance. The twenty- 
two other detectives devote their time to 
locating persons who are missing from 
homes in the city itself. 

Every morning at nine o’clock there is a 
line-up of the staff in the office of the cap-’ 
tain in command. At this hour the captain 
gives any necessary special instructions 
and announces all cases of missing persons 
reported since the previous day: As a re- 
sult of this line-up every detective on the 
staff is kept informed of all the active 
cases. Whatever case a detective is work- 
ing on, he has his eye out for persons who 
tally with the descriptions of persons men- 
tioned at the morning line-up. Thus to 
some extent each member of the staff is 
concerned with all the cases on the bureau’s 
list of missing. 

One of the eight detectives assigned to 
office work is known as the local man. He 
receives reports from police officials in the 
various precincts concerning missing per- 
sons reported there, and also from citizens 
who report cases direct to Headquarters. 
Another is known as the out-of-town man, 
who receives, records, and takes the neces- 
sary initial steps regarding cases reported 
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Of course you can enamel things 
—anyone can 


\ , Jith KYANIZE Enamel (white or tints) you can apply a beautiful, porce- 
lain-like finish on a refrigerator or any other piece of furniture. 


On a dresser—on bathroom fixtures; like mirror frames, medicine closets—on 
iron beds, or in fact on any surface, metal, wood or plaster, you can have the 
most beautiful enamel finish in the world—if you use KYANIZE Enamel. 


Chosen by leading architects, painters and decorators for their finest work— 
yet it comes to you all ready for instant use. Flows like magic under the brush, 
levels out to a smooth porcelain-like texture, never shows brush mark or “‘lap” 
and dries like polished marble. Elastic in the extreme and positively will not 


crack, peel or chip. 


In addition to purest white there are beautiful light tints of blue, grays and ivory. 
Write for our booklet, “The Vogue of Painted Furni- 


ture,” beautifully illustrated in colors. 


It is FREE. 


GUARANTEE-Satisfactory results must be obtained when 
KYANIZE Enamel is properly applied to the proper surface or 
we or our dealer will refund your money ‘‘for the empty can.” 


BOSTON VARNISH CoO., 14 Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 


Send Us $1.00 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
send us his name and ONE DOL. 
LAR and we'll forward to you, 
postpaid, a full half-pint can of 
KYANIZE White Enamel with a 
good brush to apply it. If you prefer 
a tint other than white mention 
shade—French Gray (light), Ber- 
muda Blue, Puritan Gray (me- 
dium), Ivory. 
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Make It YOUR Racquet 


THE SATURDAY 


This Year 


Make the Dayton Steel 
Racquet your racquet this 
year. You will use it day 
after day throughout the 
season with increasing 
pleasure and satisfaction. 
You'll enjoy tennis more 
than ever before. 

You'll find a lot of satisfac- 
tion in its perfect balance, 
in the ease with which it 
is handled, in its strength 
and resiliency, its active 
liveliness. 

But most of all you will 
appreciate its assured de- 


pendability. Rain, damp- 
ness or dryness has no 
effect on it. Its tubular 
steel frame never warps or 
splits. Its nine-strand steel 
strings retain perfect ten- 
sion and resiliency for a 
surprisingly long time. It 
will never require a press 
or a case, 


Long-lived dependability 
and usefulness make it the 
most economical racquet 
you can buy. Its price is 
only ten dollars (in Can- 
ada, fourteen dollars). 


Buy it at any store where 
sporting goods are sold 


THE DAYTON STEEL RACQUET CO., DAYTON, OHIO 


The Dayton Steel Racquet Co., of. Canada, Toronto, Canada 
Pacific Coast Representatives: Curley-Bates Co., 45 Second St., San Francisco 


DAY TON 


Steel Racq 


Steel Frame 
Steel Strings 
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' by letter, telephone or telegraph from out- 


side the city. t 

For instance, a telegram is réceived from 
the police of Norfolk, Virginia, saying that 
the son of a lawyer in that city who disap- 
peared several days previously is known to 
be aboard a certain steamship due to dock 
in New York on the very day the telegram 
is sent. The New York police are requested 
to take him into custody and hold him until 
the arrival of the father. Following up such 
arequest as this, the out-of-town man makes 
arrangements for a detective to meet the 
ship and take charge of the runaway. 

Or the father of a New York first-year 
high-school boy reports the disappearance 
of his son. The father knows that the boy 
was fond of the outdoors and was ambitious 
to live in the open. In the boy’s room at 
home the police find books on hunting, ad- 
vertising pamphlets about guns, and a 
torn-up letter written to a Canadian com- 
pany asking for a job as trapper. So the 
local man sends a general alarm all along 
the border and the boy is picked up at 
Clayton, a point near the line. A few 
months go by, the boy is doing well in 
school, but the wanderlust hits him again. 
He leaves home. Border points are again 
notified as a matter of ordinary precaution, 
but it is not expected that he will be caught 
going in that direction after his previous 
experience. The boy has an uncle in Bos- 
ton. It is found that the night after he dis- 
appeared the boy spent the night with his 
uncle in Boston, explaining that his father 
had sent him there on a visit. The Boston 
police, at the request of New York head- 
quarters, make inquiries of the Boston 
steamship offices, and the boy is taken off a 
steamship just before it sails for Buenos 
Aires. 

When a disappearance is reported to the 
bureau a record is immediately made of all 
information given by the complainant. 
This usually consists of a description, which 
is none too accurate, because of the com- 
plainant’s excitement and anxiety at the 
time, and also of anything the relatives 
may suspect about the missing person’s in- 
tentions. The case is then referred to the 
detective who works in the district in which 
the missing person belongs—the city having 
been divided arbitrarily into twenty-two 
districts simply as a matter of conven- 
ience in equalizing the number of cases 
handled by the twenty-two detectives who 
devote their attention to tracing the local 
cases. 

The first step a detective takes after re- 
ceiving notice of a disappearance from his 
district is a matter of routine. He checks 
up on the information that may be in the 
police department’s bureau of information. 
This information is kept up to the hour as 
regards unidentified persons who have met 
with accident or been arrested. If it throws 
no light on the disappearance in the par- 
ticular case he is investigating, the de- 
tective interviews the relatives and friends 
of the missing person. 


Sifting Clews 


In this interview he gets an accurate 
description, including such details as 
height, weight, color of hair and eyes, con- 
dition of teeth, the kind and location of any 
birthmarks or tattooing, the nature of any 
deformities or scars, and a full description 
of clothing and jewelry worn. He gets a 
photograph if possible and all available in- 
formation about the missing person’s 
habits, temperament, recreations or am- 
bitions as to work, adventure and travel. 
Generally the detective searches the missing 
person’s room for maps, books, time-tables 

‘or other data that might show something 
regarding the missing one’s intentions. 

Information obtained in this way fre- 
quently furnishes definite clews enabling 
the detective to pick up the trail in short 
order. If a girl has expressed a fondness for 
theatrical life he visits the theatrical 
agencies, furnishes a description, which is 
later supplemented by a photograph of the 
girl, and instructs the agency to detain the 
girl if she comes there seeking work, and to 
notify the bureau forthwith. In the case of 
a man or boy it sometimes develops that he 
has quit a job with a portion of a week’s 
wages owing him. Then the employer is re- 
quested to notify the bureau in case the 
missing person, as often happens, calls for 
the money. : 

Sometimes the information furnished by 
relatives indicates that the missing person 
is headed for some definite place—Chicago, 
Boston, New Orleans. If there is reason to 
believe that the missing person had some 
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definite destination in mind, the police 0 
that particular place are requested t 
watch out and detain him if he happen 
along. Detectives attached to the bureat 
do not in person conduct the search outsidi) 
of the metropolitan area. When the trai 
leaves the vicinity of New York it is fol — 
lowed through the codperation of the polic — 
in other communities. } 

Not infrequently it happens that a miss — 
ing person is trailed from one place tonal . 
other about New York for two or three day | 
and is then traced to one of the terminal — 
just a few hours after he has boarded a) 
express for the West or South. In this eas 
the police of some city where the express j __ 
due to stop are requested to go through th) 
train and pick up the person answering th 
description furnished from New York. 

From what I have already said it is of 
vious that the success of the bureau in loeaj 
ing the missing is a matter of getting on th 
job at the earliest possible moment after | 
disappearance has occurred, of sifting clew 
as to the missing person’s intentions, an 
of covering the points most likely to 
visited by the one who is sought. Th) 
means that the police maintain. close cor 
tact with all the railroad terminals, steam 
ship lines, hotels, theatrical agencies an. 
employment agencies in general. For at 
other reason, which will appear presentl; 
the same close contact is maintained wit 
department stores. 


Seeking Tips at the Stores 


The bureau has found that in the gre 
majority of cases people who intend to d' 
appear leave trails that can be follow 
successfully if the case is promptly reporte 
Usually if a man intends to drop out | 
sight he will give to a friend some indic- 
tion of where he is going. He does this ina- 
vertently—perhaps a week or two before » 
actually makes up his mind to disappe:. 
It may be that at luncheon he has toldi 
friend that he has always meant to have 
look at the scenery of Colorado, at t> 
pueblos of the Southwest, or to make a ti) 
to the Northwest. When the police get su) 
information as this it amounts to a straig! 
steer as to where it is worth while to sti! 
search, assuming that the man has hi 
time to get out of town. 

Women and girls—and not infrequen ’ 
men, too—are very apt to make purcha s 
before leaving town for any extended :- 
sence. Consequently, if a detective firs 
that the missing person had some distil 
destination in mind, he makes inquiries s 
to the stores most likely to be visited by |2 
missing. For some psychological reasor t 
seems that persons who are intending ) 
disappear are very apt, when making p - 
chases, to drop some hint of their desti - 
tions to clerks who wait on them. Won? 
and girls frequently ask questions abt 
the weight of materials best suited for wr 
in different parts of the country at vari's 
seasons of the year, and then tell the el < 
where they are off to. A man, if he inte's 
going to some section of the country tt 
he has never visited before, is apt to ask & 
clerk if he knows anything about that - 
gion. When a detective comes to the st ¢ 
with a photograph and description of € 
person whose trail he is following, the mi 
ory of the clerk who waited on the mis: 
person is usually sufficiently refreshed 0 
that he can recall the circumstances ' 
furnish information of value in the seal! 

As illustrating the manner in whic 
trail may be followed clear across the «' 
tinent before the police succeed in establ > 
ing contact with the missing person, © 
following case is of interest: / 

Some time ago the eighteen-year 4 
daughter of a New York physician left 
home with two hundred and ninety-/ 
dollars to deposit to her father’s credit /@ 
bank only a block away. She did nos?” 
there, and on the following morning e 
was reported missing by her father. a 


detective who took up this case sear¢ 
the girl’s room and found a consider !!€ 
amount of reading matter about moth 
picture stars and photographs of them. ip 
parents had no idea that their daughter * 
ambitious to appear on the screen, thc3® 
the detective suspected at once from © 
vious experience that this was accounté 
for her absence. 3 ee 
With a photograph of the girl thei 
tective visited various hotels, the ral?” 
terminals and certain department ae 
He succeeded in establishing the fact 
a girl answering the deseription of the™ 
he was seekirig-—a brunette with dar! 
"(Continued on Page 185) 


(Continued from Page 182) 
/and eyes and a deep dimplelike cleft in her 
'chin—had bought underwear. and a. black 
suitcase at a department store which the 
| missing girl had frequently visited with her 
| mother. And he also discovered from a sta- 
‘tion attendant that a girl of the same 
' description, with a black suitcase, had 
taken a train for Philadelphia. 
Through the codperation of the Phila- 
delphia police it was discovered that the 
girl had asked a ticket agent in that city 
about the hotels of the better class in Chi- 
'eago. This gave the New York detective 
the impression that the girl was disposed to 
'be careful as to her surroundings, and the 
Chicago police were requested to inquire 
for her at the reputable hotels and also at 
the Y. W. C. A.’s. It was discovered that 
| the girl had stayed at one of the latter in- 
' stitutions for a few days under an assumed 
| name, and had gone to work for a company 
‘that ran a chain of station restaurants 
'throughout the West. After a few days she 
had asked to be transferred to work as a 
waitress in Denver. 

From Denver came word that she had 
worked there only a couple of days and had 
left, saying she was going to work in the 
station restaurant at Los Angeles. The Los 
‘Angeles police discovered a station matron 
with whom the girl had talked of her am- 
\bition to go on the screen. The search was 
then transferred to Hollywood. Unable to 
find employment in that community the 
girl had told a director of one of the studios 
that she was going to work as maid for a 
lady in Needles, as she intended to remain 
in that section of the country until she 
could get into the pictures. So three weeks 
‘and three days after the girl had left home, 
and four hours after the girl had gone to 
work as a maid in Needles, the Los Angeles 
police appeared on the scene to ask her to 
accompany them for safe-keeping until her 
father could arrive and escort her home. 

“People who report missing persons to 
us,” said Captain Ayres, ‘‘often seem to 
have the impression that the police depart- 
ment is obliged to go out and hunt for their 
relatives. As a matter of fact the service 
is a voluntary one. The department feels 
morally bound to do this work as a service 
to humanity. Our actual responsibility is 
limited to the search for juveniles, but this 
cannot be observed in practice because of 
\the very great necessity for the kind of 
lassistance we render.” 

Widespread Codperation 

| 

| “The cost of the work is paid out of the 
general appropriation granted by the city 
authorities to the police department. What 
this cost amounts to, apart from overhead 
expenses, such as rental, light and heat for 
the quarters allotted the bureau and its 
staff, can readily be computed. The sal- 
aries paid the commanding officer and the 
Hetectives who devote their time entirely 
to the search for missing persons amounts 
50 $85,000 a year. The bureau sent out 
nore than ten thousand letters, a thousand 
selegrams and a hundred cables in pursuing 
ts work last year, at a cost of about $3000. 
Chis sum—$88,000—approximately covers 
she expenses of our-work. From the police 


jepartments in all sections of the United - 


States and Canada we receive the most 
sordial codperation. Through such assist- 
ince as this at least a thousand of the 
nissing are brought in touch with their 
jamilies every year. For this assistance, of 
‘ourse, the bureau i is at no direct financial 
ixpense. It is requited by our attention to 
‘ases that come to us from out of town. 
“We find that people sometimes try to 
hut it over on the bureau by bringing us 
ases which do not properly belong to us. 
hometimes a man or woman insists that a 
aissing husband or wife is absent owing to 
pul play or some mental derangement 
vhen it is pretty clear to us that the real 
leason is a matter of desertion. The bureau 
las no responsibility in such cases. As soon 
s we are convinced that the circumstances 
mount to desertion we refer the complain- 
nt to the Bureau of Domestic Relations. 
ikewise, when we find that crime is the 
ctor leading to the disappearance of a 
erson, the case is turned over to the 
Detective Bureau, which deals with such 
latters. 
| “Last year the number of disappearances 
pported to us exceeded by 15 per cent 
ose reported the previous year. We do 
ot figure that this increase is due to the 
et that the number of disappearances is 
creasing. Rather it seems to be due to 
e fact that information regarding the 
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service rendered in such cases by the bureau 
is being more widely disseminated. 
“People in all parts of the country are 
getting the habit of reporting direct to the 
bureau when a member of the family dis- 
appears. Many of these cases do not prop- 
erly belong to the bureau at all, and we 
cannot undertake to handle them, because 
there is nothing to indicate that the missing 
person has gone to New York. At all events 
anyone outside of New York interested in 
the whereabouts of a missing person should 
take the matter to the local police; then, if 
there is reason to believe the person went to 
New York, the local police will communi- 
cate with the New York department. 
“We find that it is equally true of New 
York cases and of the out-of-town cases— 
that the missing can be traced with a high 
probability of success if a report of the cir- 
cumstances reaches us promptly. The per- 
son who disappears from a Mid-Western 
city or some small town is almost certain to 
drop a hint regarding his destination before 
his departure. If he is headed for New 
York he is very apt to tell of the kind of 
work he hopes to engage in on reaching 
there. This is the kind of information in 
addition to an accurate description. that 
relatives of the missing should give to their 
local police. When we know the reason why 
a missing person headed for New York and 
the kind of employment he will probably 
look for, our search is greatly expedited.”’ 


The Value of Circulars 


“Both as regards-local and out-of-town, 
eases we have found that near relatives are 
frequently unable to furnish clews as valu- 
able as those that come from friends and 
acquaintances. That is why in our. work in 
New York we go to the pals or chums of 
boys and girls, to the business associates 
and social companions of a man or woman. 
It is to such comrades that the missing per- 
sons, when off their guard, are most likely 
to drop the information that enables us to 
pick up the trail. 

“Frequently when we establish the fact 
that a missing person has left New York we 
advise the family to send out circulars with 
a picture and description of the one sought. 
The bureau: attends to the details of this 
work, but the actual expense of printing 
and postage must be defrayed by the com- 
plainant, as the bureau has no appropria- 
tion to draw upon. 

“The cost of the circulars to the com- 
plainant is about twelve dollars for the first 
thousand and six dollars for each addi- 
tional thousand. The postage amounts to 
from twenty to fifty dollars. Usually not 
less than five thousand circulars are sent out 
in any one case. Sometimes these are fol- 
lowed by another five thousand. They go 
in bunches of from fifty to a hundred to the 
police of the larger communities in the ter- 
ritory where the missing person is suspected 
to be. The police of the larger communities 
post them in conspicuous places and dis- 
tribute them to the police of the smaller 
communities. : ; 

“In a good many instances missing per- 
sons who have seen their photograph and 
description posted in railroad stations or 
elsewhere have been overcome with com- 
punction and have either returned home or 
communicated with their anxious relatives. 
Sometimes it happens that a man drops out 
of sight and for a long time doesn’t even 
realize that his disappearance is occasion- 
ing anxiety back home. Some three years 
ago we had a case that illustrates how a 
man sometimes vanishes without even 
knowing it. 

“This man, John S , had been en- 
gaged for years with his father and three 
brothers in a prosperous manufacturing 
business in Brooklyn. He found that city 
life was no longer to his taste, and after 
talking things over with his relatives he left 
with the good wishes of his family and with 
capital to carry out a project of which he 
had been dreaming for years. He was going 
to buy and operate a muskrat ranch in 
Northern Nevada. 

‘Some time later he wrote back that he 
was making a fair thing out of the ranch. 
Later he wrote that the ranch business was 
too tame for him. He was going up into 
the Canadian country. Eighteen months 
went by and no letter from John. Then the 
family became worried. They were advised 
to send out circulars with John’s picture 
and description. As time went on and John 
was not heard from, the family was about 
convinced that John was dead, though 
from our experience we were pretty certain 
that John would ultimately turn up. More 
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THE HIGH SPEED 


Oa coe TORS. 


A Constant Check 


on Accuracy with 


“LOCKED FIGURE” ADDITION 


ONROE “Locked Figure” Addition, coupled with 
Direct Subtraction, makes the Monroe Automatic 
unique among adding machines. 


~As each amount is-added it remains on the keyboard until 
checked and released. If the operator wishes to withdraw 
from the total the amount just added, a touch of the Minus 
(-) Bar instantly subtracts the amount, enabling the opera- 
tor to make a mechanical correction of the total—a feature 
greatly desired by all adding machine users. 


Monroe “Locked Figure” 


Addition removes the fear of 


inaccurate totals. Each step of the operation is mechanically 
safeguarded. The figures remain locked in the machine until 
the operator is ready to release them. They disappear only 
when the operator is through with them. 


The All-round Figuring Machine 


The Monroe is essential to 
every business office. It is not 
limited to any special class of 
work. Without Speed and Ac- 
curacy in Subtraction, Multi- 
plication and Division equal to 
its Speed and Accuracy in Ad- 
dition, the recent Monroe vic- 
tory in the World Contest at 
Paris would not have been pos- 


sible. 


Your business may be bank- 
ing or textiles, engineering or 
importing, mining, milling, rail- 
roads, hardware, a retail store 
or otherwise. Your figure prob- 
lems may be invoices or inven- 


tories, cost finding or foreign 
exchange, payrolls, percentages, 
estimates, etc. No matter. The 
Monroe is at work in thousands 
of offices comparable to yours, 
solving problems like yours, 
assuring the same First-Time 
Accuracy in all figure work. 

A great many business houses 
throughout the world, large and 
small, first learned of the Mon- 
roe’s usefulness to them by tak- 
ing advantage of our Free Trial 
Offer. It will pay you to investi- 
gate. Attach the coupon to 
your letterhead and mail NOW, 
while you have it in mind. 


Monroe Service is available at all Principal Points in the 


1 Send folder:. 


Firm Name. 
Individual’s Name 


Address__ 


United States and Canada and throughout the World. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Woolworth Building, New York 
(Without expense or obligation — Check items desired) 
O Send Monroe man to demonstrate Monroe High Speed Addition 
“Monroe, the High Speed Adding-Calculator Wins 
Brilliant Victory at Paris and Grand Prize at Turin.”’ 
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Correct evening attire calls for the refine 
ment of Florsheim patent low shoes. Men 
of good taste naturally choose to wear them 


“ap, The FLORSHEIM SHOE 


i 


STYLES FOR THE OCCASION 


Booklet, ‘Styles of the Gimes’’ 


Manufacturers SS 


THE PARKWAY-—STYLE S-47 
MOST STYLEs $10 


on ‘Request 


Tue FlorsHEIM SHOE CoMPANY 


CHICAGO 


“t ravelo" 


ed 

oe ea from left to right: 

brushed slipover No. B 60; 
sleeveless brushed jacket No. B 
39; two-pocket jacket No. 729. 
The neckband label identifies 
every genuine “travelo.”” Look 
for it! “travelo” knit jackets and 


vests are made in many styles and 
colors for both men and boys. 
They hold their shape! 

Ask your dealer for this new free 
booklet. If he hasn’t it, write 


} Peckham-Foreman, Inc., 1909- 


1915 Park Ave., New York City. 
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and more circulars were sent out to the 
Northwestern States and Canada. They 
were posted in railway stations, on sign- 
boards at crossroads and on trees every- 
where. I have no doubt that to this day 
the trees of the Northwest bear evidence 
that John was once a missing man. 

““Two years elapsed, and the family had 
given up hope. Then one day a man in 
Manitoba, who had been a pal of John’s 
before John went deeper into the Canadian 
country, happened to read on the bulletin 
board of a small railroad station a circular 
describing a thief for whom the police of 
Chicago were looking. Also he happened to 
lift up this circular to read the old frayed 
circular underneath. There was John’s 
phiz looking at him! 

“That night the Manitoba pal, who had 
been hearing from John once in a blue 
moon, and some months previously had had 
a line saying John was back in the States 
and located on a farm in Massachusetts, 
wrote John a letter, which went something 
like this: 


“‘Dere John: Here’s a pichur of yurn you'll 
maybe want to see. Got it today in the station 
of this place under a thief flap who’s a better 
looker than yu yet. Pleas answer if posible. 
Folks worrit, I bet.. What’s wrong. If still 
there give me a line too how you find yourself. 
I’m in the woods now. Down for the day. 
There’s a bunk here would sute yu fine. 


“So John wrote home and then came 
home for a visit. It had never entered his 
head that the folks would be worrying 
about him! He stayed around a few days, 
dropped in at the bureau offices to tell us 
how he had happened to discover that he 
was missing, said he had found just the life 
that suited him on the Massachusetts farm, 
of which he was half owner, and then re- 
turned to agriculture! 

“‘Curious things happen. The police of 
Miami, Florida, asked us by telegraph to 
locate a girl with blond hair, blue eyes and 
light complexion, who had left her home 
down there and was either in New York or 
on her way there. There was one feature of 
the description one could hardly mistake. On 
her right forearm the missing girl had a scar, 
caused by a burn. It was about five inches 
long and from an inch to two inches wide. 

“Five days went by and we got no trace 
of the girl. Then one of the bureau de- 
tectives happened to be passing along Park 
Row and saw a crowd in front of a jeweler’s 
window. It was so big that he decided to 
investigate. Sitting at a table in the 
jeweler’s window, demonstrating some kind 
of ink, was a blond-haired girl with very 
light complexion. And there on her right 
forearm was a long ragged scar! When he 
talked with the girl she told him she was 
from St. Louis, not Miami. But she knew 
nothing at all about St. Louis; couldn’t 
give the name of any important hotel in 
that city. So the detective asked her to 
accompany him to the bureau. It certainly 
looked as though she were the girl wanted 
in Miami. We sent her photograph to the 
Miami chief, and asked him to have the 
family say whether or not this was the girl. 
He wired back: ‘Girl referred to returned 
home three days ago!’” 


The Strangest Case on Record 


“What happened? The girl had been re- 
ceiving the best of care in an institutional 
home. It turned out that she was a run- 
away from Boston and her case was not re- 
ported to us until a week after she had been 
allowed to go. We located her on the job 
found for her by a social worker, and per- 
suaded her to write to her relatives, though 
she refused to return home, and could not 
be compelled to do so, as she had become of 
age. She declared that she had left home 
because of nagging by her aunt.” 

Every year newspaper reports attribute 
a considerable number of disappearances 
to amnesia. This affliction—loss of mem- 
ory—is not so common, however, as these 
reports might indicate. There have been 
not more than a dozen genuine cases of 
amnesia in the past six years’ experience of 
the bureau. Last year there were but three 
of these cases. One man was found wan- 
dering in a dazed condition in a small town 
on Long Island, totally unable to account 
for his movements since his disappearance 
on his way to work in New York City. An- 
other case was that of a small storekeeper 
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who left New York, dropped out of sight in 
Albany, and was later found employed in a 
chain-grocery store in a small town of up- 
state New York, his memory a blank. The 
third was the case of a soldier shell shocked 

in France, who wound up in New York after 
leaving his home in Kansas City. | 

Most of the so-called amnesia cases, when 
sifted to the bottom, present curious as-| 
pects, and a few cases of this kind remain 
as classics for speculation and discussion by) 
the detectives attached to the bureau. 

Here is a case in point. From almost any 
aspect it is the strangest mystery that the 
bureau has had to deal with—the mar. 
velous and incomprehensible disappearance 
of a canoeist on the Hudson River. The 
fact that the man turned up after ten months 
only deepens the mystery, which is referred 
to by the police as “‘one of those ‘anemic’ 
amnesia cases.”’ The circumstances were 
as follows: 

A dentist reported to the bureau that his 
son, thirty-five years old, who was also 4 
dentist, had left his home one day in 
February to go canoeing and twenty-four 
hours later had not returned. The son was. 
a phenomenally good swimmer and canoe- 
ist. Every Thursday, summer and winter, 
it had been his custom to canoe across the 
Hudson from the New York to the Jersey 
shore. The Thursday of his disappearance 
was a cold windy day. The missing man 
had left his clothes at the canoe club and 
had donned southwester and overalls for 
the trip. Money, watch and clothes were in 
his locker. 


A Victim of Hereditary Amnesia! | 


The detective who took up the case dis 
covered a gang of railroad trackmen whi’ 
had seen the canoeist out in midstream 
with a heavy southwest wind blowing 
right in the path of an approaching tanker 
It looked as though the canoe had beer 
struck and the man drowned! 

“But,” said the father, ‘‘my boy was : 
wonderful swimmer. I believe he coulc 
have made the shore, for all his clothes an 
the cold.” 

The canoe was later found, with its boy 
staved in, at the dock of a yacht‘club thre 
miles down the river. It had been pulled i: 
by the steward. 

““What are you inclined to think now?’ 
acked the detective of the father. “In 
always disposed to rely a good deal on wha’ 
the relatives feel in a case like this.” : 

“T don’t know,” said the father. “‘Coulc: 
it be possible that my boy got to the Jerse)| 
shore and began wandering around, suffer 
ing from amnesia?” 

“Why do you suggest that?” asked th 
detective. 

“Because I suffered from amnesia a fev 
years ago, and they found me over in Jer 
sey. Maybe this idea of mine isn’t right 
but I just don’t believe my boy wai) 
drowned!”’ 

“I don’t believe so either,’ said the de 
tective, and that was a confident hunch | 
based on the supposition that amnesia ii) 
a hereditary disease! ‘ 

Ten months later, suffering from tota 
loss of memory, a mysterious man turne() 
up in a hospital of an important city of thi © 
Middle West. For three days he was in tha’ 
hospital and could remember nothing, noi 
even his name. The description sent on t 
the New York police was that of the miss: 
ing canoeist. The father immediately wen’ 
West and brought home his son, whost 
memory began to revive, but who neve! 
could remember anything that had ae 
pened subsequent to the collision with th 
tanker and up to the time of meeting hii 
father—not even how he had reached short 
nor where he had changed from southweste 
and overalls into ordinary apparel. _ 

Meanwhile a Western insurance La 
pany, satisfied that the canoeist fal 
drowned, had paid his supposed widow tel — 
thousand dollars on a life-insurance policy — 
This sum was returned to the company 1 
full after the missing man’s return. 

“This case gets more mysterious to mi 
every time I think of it,’”’ said the detectiv' 
who spent five solid weeks looking for th’ 
canoeist. ‘If that man’s memory ever doe 
return I hope he will let me know how hi 
got to shore and how he happened not to b 
picked up as a mysterious wanderer befor’ 
ten months elapsed!” = 
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TEN PER CENT OFF 


(Continued from Page 20) 


‘is a frequent figure in the ranks of the pro- 
‘fessional shoppers. She likes being in the 
tide of well-dressed humanity that flows up 
‘and down Fifth Avenue, the contact with 
beautiful things, the hushed, richly carpeted 
‘atmosphere of the small exclusive shops and 
‘the gay scurry in the more crowded depart- 
ment stores. It all exhilarates her, and a 
profession which allows a late rising, a 
leisurely breakfast and a way of making 
'money which can be sundwiched in between 
‘lunch and tea is certainly appealing to the 
butterfly who, though she may not have 
been broken on the wheel, is certainly 
bruised. She can combine it with social life 
'by taking idle friends, possibly divorcees 
too, with her. 

But taking friends along sometimes 
‘brings unpleasant consequences. It all 
looks so easy at first sight—they know noth- 
ing of the stern business details which must 
‘be considered if a professional shopper is 
really to be successful—that many of the 
friends decide that they will follow suit. 
This brings about a good deal of rivalry, 
some of it friendly, more not so much 
30. They are often at odds through trespass- 
img upon one another’s territory. 

Beside the above types of shoppers, there 

is a large group of women who do not verge 
30 much on the dilettante order. They 
stabilize the business, these women—moth- 
srs who wish to make some extra money to 
out a child through school or women with 
ousiness ability who see in it a profitable 
mnterprise. It is they who are most apt to 
wrganize the work under a bureau. One 
woman, a singer whose voice had gone back 
yn her and who in her forties found that she 
nust turn to something else for a livelihood, 
yrganized a bureau which is now one of the 
nost successful in New York. She has 
several shoppers working for her. Her 
yffice has been decorated by an artist and 
1as equipment which enables her to serve 
‘ea to her clients after she has conducted 
them through a strenuous afternoon of 
shopping. The housekeeping equipment is 
relic of her less prosperous days, for at one 
ime the office served as living quarters as 
vell as a place of business. She declared 
he other day that it was unfortunate that 
her voice had not held out, for with her 
yusiness perception she surely would have 
aad a career as a singer. 

“T care more for a brand-new sheet of 
nusie or a fresh bolt of silk than for any 
‘nan in the world, and I’ve been married 
wice. Work, to me, is the only thing.” 
| No wonder her shopping is such a satis- 
action to her clients and so productive to 
ierself. E 
| Some bureaus specialize in filling orders 
or out-of-town customers whom they reach 
lhrough advertising in smart women’s 
faagazines, and others in conducting both 
‘isitors and residents through the shops 
‘ersonally. They are so constantly in touch 
rith the markets that they save time and 
nergy by eliminating useless shopping and 
sading the customers to the sort of mer- 
handise desired. They know what stores 
ave the best blankets, what shops the 
nartest sport hats. 


: 
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7 The Shopper’s Paradise 


It follows naturally that the professional 
- jopper, who spends her time among the 
‘test. fabrics and fashions, should herself 
_ vink from the fountainhead of advance- 
' \yle information and be always charm- 
_ \gly groomed and therefore a distinct asset 
dressing up the store. Her esthetic 
_ orth is recognized both by the large and 
_ inall stores. They appreciate the com- 
‘ercial value of having good-looking people 
yell the numbers of the customers. And 
' course the financial benefits which ac- 
‘ue from the good-will and constant 
atronage of a successful shopper are not 
) be minimized. J 
|The specialty shops are particularly eager 
stand in well—these are the shopper’s 
radise. Here she is shown as great defer- 
ce as any Fifth Avenue matron. The 
iyers and even the heads of the establish- 
tent devote themselves personally to her. 
(othes for herself are given to her at a 
Iduction far beyond the specified 10 per 
«nt. The nominal sum they charge her is 
re a sop to conscience and convention 
an an.adequate financial settlement of an 
count. For she has it in her power, if she 
es a shop, to make a real difference in the 
es total of the year. 


A singer married a few years ago so sud- 
denly that his bride had no time to collect 
a trousseau, and certainly not much money 
to lavish on dainty lingerie and laces. With 
a grand and foreign gesture he said that the 
trousseau was to be his wedding gift to her. 
A professional shopper was called in to 
expedite the purchases, and from that mo- 
ment manna descended alike on the heads 
of the shopper and the shops. The shopper, 
an earnest young widow, led the singer and 
his bride first to a noted couturier’s which 
she favored. It took exactly fifteen minutes 
to order a forty-thousand-dollar chinchilla 
coat. That disposed of, a parade of mani- 
kins displayed the cream of the season’s 
models in frocks. 

“That one and that one and that one,” 
said the singer, pointing with his cane, 
until twenty gowns had been selected. 

“Don’t you want to see how they look on 
madame?” suggested the shopper timidly. 

“Ah, no,” he responded jovially. ‘She 
can wear anything.” 

He was amusing and gay during the 
fitting process. He held the box of pins— 
even sticking one in the dress from time to 
time. Instead of the usual masculine weari- 
ness after the fitting, he was ready for fresh 
fields to conquer and suggested a lingerie 
shop. He was a sight for the gods, turned 
loose in the whipped-cream froth of lace 
petticoats and nightgowns which resembled 
nothing so much as a strawberry soda. 


Scooping up great handfuls and tossing |: 


them to one side, he said, “‘Do you suppose 
that will be enough?” Two thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of lace undergarments do not 
come to many pounds’ weight, but it meant 
a lot in the life of the shopper when she 
calculated her 10 per cent that night. From 
there they went down the Avenue for hats, 
shoes and jewels—and there was rejoicing 
throughout the land of merchandise. 


The Three Qualifications 


It would be inaccurate, however, not to 
admit that this was an unusual case. 
Though a shopper is not infrequently in- 
strumental in the purchase of half a dozen 
gowns by an out-of-town customer, she is 
much more apt to go through tortured 
hours while an exacting client drags her 
from store to store in an effort to find one 
perfect gown—that ultimate gown which 
all women hope to find, which will be a daz- 
zling creation suitable for afternoon or eve- 
ning—to last for years. 

In the large department stores the rela- 
tionship between the professional shopper 
and the store is not nearly so personal. 
They are glad, of course, to have the good- 
will of these women; but they conduct a 
rigid investigation of their credentials be- 
fore they allow them to open an account. 
No chance shopper who lays claim to the 
profession by a few small commissions from 
relatives is welcomed. Character, business 
assets and social standing are investigated 
as searchingly as if the application were one 
for membership in an exclusive club. Of 
these three, perhaps social standing is the 
most important, for it means the bringing 
of a smart clientele to a store—and here 
again the desire of storekeepers to have 
their counters lined with good-looking peo- 
ple is emphasized. Smartness begets smart- 
ness, and no one is more appreciative of this 
than the clever merchant. 

At one time the clients were permitted to 
shop independently of the shopper, charg- 
ing the purchases to her account; but many 
stores, believing that this practice was 
abused, have made a rule that requires the 
shopper to carry out the letter of her pro- 
fession. Things came to such a pass that 
many people who would never think of 
using a shopper trespassed on the good-will 
of the store by borrowing the privileges of 
the shopper’s account. There are, too, 
many women who do not like to pay cash, 
and having no accounts of their own, find 
the shopper’s credit a great convenience. 

The stores have realized the value of the 
professional shopper to such an extent that 
many of them have established rival serv- 
ices. If they do not have their own shop- 
ping service, they give a discount to 
actresses and other professional people, or 
offer special shopping inducements to dress- 
makers or those in the various trades. 
There are discounts within discounts, and 
a really clever manipulator can overlap 
them most advantageously. That frequent 
by-product of the stage, for instance, a 
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—_ Jefferson Table Lamp 
Number 101-1885 


LOWLANDS at dusk 


This most happily named Jefferson Lamp is executed in richly beau- 
tiful and charmingly harmonious and _ restrained tones of vespertine 
golds, twilight grays, and sunset ambers—it is equally elegant when 


illuminated or “cold.” 


Your dealer will be pleased to show you “Lowlands at Dusk,” and 
other Jefferson Portable Electric Lamps for every nook and cranny 


in the home, for every sun-lit and lamp-lit hour of life. 


Our new art folder contains rich, full- 
color illustrations of about thirty 
different styles and sizes of Jefferson 
Lamps—a brief note or the appended 
coupon will bring you a copy to help 
you visualize Jefferson Lamps in your 
own home, 


THE JEFFERSON COMPANY, yrollaysbecs 
Please send me your new art folder:— 


Name 


Street Address 


City 


Dealer’s Name 


THE JEFFERSON COMPANY wats?iireinis 


Tom Wye is every 
man’s jacket for every 
occasion demanding ex- 
tra warmth—with style. 


Tom Wye—The All-Season Jacket 


From the first touch of Spring, when you put away the heavy overcoat 
until the snow flies again, your Tom Wye Knit Jacket gives just the 
extra warmth you require. 


As dressy as a man’s garment need be—as comfortable as any garment 
can be. Look for the Tom Wye Label—in two and four pocket models. 


TOM WYE, Incorporated 


Winchendon, Mass. 
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Sahar Seles for Young Men 


AFE!—and so is the man who wears 
Ralstons. Safe from the embarrass- 
Ralston de- 
signers create shoes which are outstanding 
style successes, and Ralston workmen 


THE local Ralston dealer will 
be pleased to show you this 
snappy Fenway model. It’s 
made of Black Velour Calf with 
pebble grain Calf upper, smart- 
ly set off by patent leather.piping 
on tip and vamp. If no dealer 
in your town write for booklet 
and name of nearest agency. 


THE 


ment of being out of date. 


make shoes of real, dependable worth. 


That is why the better dressed men wear 


Ralstons. 
Most Ralstons $9.00 
RALSTON SHOEMAKERS 
985 Main Street Brockton, Mass. 


C DRILL 


ction methods. 


That is whythe BLACK G& - 
DECKER QUARTER-INCH, 
which a year-and-a-half ago was 
$65, is now only $28. 


> That is why the BLACK & 
~ DECKER HALE-INCH SPECIAL 
which a year-and-a-half ago was 


' $85, is now only $58. 


Jobbers Everywhere 


We BLACK & DECKER MFG.CO. 


Be TOWSON, MD. : 
~__ Canudian Factory, Lyman Tube Bldg., Montreal, P. Q 


CACKGROUND PAT, 1324 
8B. & OOM FES. Co. 


SATURDAY 


The“ Fenway” 
Style 137 
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dressmaker who has been an actress in her 
youth, can get the customary 10 per cent 
which is given to the profession, and beside 
that the regular dressmaker’s discount. 

While we are on the subject of discounts, 
it is amusing to know that the stores are 
not only the donors of discounts but re- 
ceivers of the same in their own shopping. 
For each great department store has as 
many accounts as the most pampered 
daughter of a Wall Street magnate. These 
accounts come under the general title of 
comparison. This comparison department 
serves the double purpose of filling orders 
for out-of-town customers for items which 
they lack, and of keeping their own fingers 
on the pulse of the varying markets. 

The stores are naturally deeply inter- 
ested in the prices their competitors are 
getting for their merchandise, whether it be 
fans or cookstoves. The method of finding 
out what the other stores are charging for 
things is an organized but refined sleuthing. 
In New York hundreds of women, employed 
by the stores as comparison shoppers, 
patrol the aisles of rival establishments in 
the guise of dignified customers. Their re- 
ports are flashed back to their own head- 
quarters with almost military speed and 
precision. 

“‘Smith’s is selling those Number 85 
Seotch wool hose for $4.35.” 

The $4.50 tag on the same hose at the 
shopper’s store will be immediately changed 
to meet that figure. Before the end of the 
day the price may again be changed to meet 
a second report. 

In order to keep their identity secret 
from competitors, shoppers from the same 
store are not allowed to recognize each 
other in any way. 

A new store shopper met her chief on the 
street one day, and since she was a social 
acquaintance as well, she stopped to speak 
to her. The head of the comparison depart- 
ment passed coldly on. Later in the day, 
in the store, she called the new shopper to 
her and said, ‘‘You know, Miss A, no one 
in this department is allowed to speak to 
another in public. If people find out who 
we are and learn to associate us with com- 
parison shopping our usefulness is lost. If 
you speak to me again I shall be obliged to 
discharge you.” s 

The articles purchased by the shoppers 
in the course of their sleuthing are charged 
in the customary way and bills sent at the 
end of the month just as if the store were a 
private customer, except that a 10 per cent 
discount is allowed. 


Shoppers’ Troubles 


If the end of the month is trying to the 
auditor of a large store, it is nothing com- 
pared to the trials of the professional shop- 
per, whose accounts must not only be more 
deftly handled but whose bookkeeping ex- 
perience is of the most elementary sort. 
When the shopper sends out her bill the 
emotions of the client must be considered 
as well as the debit and credit features. If 
a large department store is sending out its 
bills there is no feeling that its insistence on 
prompt payment may be personal. One 
knows that the clerk in the billing depart- 
ment is merely going through her routine. 
When the shopper, who must make out her 
bills to her clients from the accounting ren- 
dered by the shops, sends a statement she 
must take great care to regard the idio- 
syncrasies of the individual. She must 
remember that a certain client wishes to re- 
ceive bills only every six months, and then 
they must be carefully itemized. This 
client is furious if so much as a paper of 
pins is not listed. Another wants to settle 
her accounts weekly. This means that the 


shopper must keep her daybook up to the 


minute. 

The eccentricities of idle women in 
paying their bills, their tardiness and some- 
times even their refusal, make great barri- 
cades in the path of the shopper; for to 
maintain her standing with the shop her 
settlements must be as regular as the tides 
in the sea. She dares not be too insistent 
upon prompt payment from her clients for 
fear of losing them. After all, some of them 
feel that the value of having a professional 
shopper is the latitude it allows in settling 
accounts. 

The various types of the clients, or shop- 
pees, as they are flippantly called, make life 
a heaven or hell for the shoppers. Tact and 
an ability to foresee their moods and de- 
sires are perhapsmorevital than a knowledge 
of merchandise. The professional shopper 
must be ready to meet snobbery, impa- 
tience, unreasonableness, indecision or even 
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undue friendliness with just the proper de- 
gree of warmth. She may spend the morn- 
ing with a snobbish woman who can’t bear | 
the contact of crowds, and the afternoon 
with a gregarious lady who feels that she 
must push to the heart of every bargain- | 
counter mélée. She may be driven through | 
the stores at breakneck speed by an unrea- 
sonable client who does not consider the 
time it takes to shop and who has tele- 
phoned her, ‘Run down, will you, and get 
me a pair of gloves to match that new brown 
suit of mine—you remember the shade. I 
have an engagement in an hour and | 
haven’t a pair that looks well with that | 
outfit.” 

This means a hectic journey downtown, | 
a nervous waiting at the counter for some- 
one to serve her, and visits to two or three 
stores before she can get the shade she is 
carrying so precariously in her head. 

Every shopper has on her list busy so- | 
ciety women who are not willing to take 
the trouble to shop themselves or to accom- — 
pany the shopper, but must have per- 
fection in every detail of their order. A 
great deal of time must be spent at the 
homes of these women, listening to minute 
instructions as to color, texture and line. t 
It is rather comic to think of the hours they : 
spend over these details, when in half the © 
time they could go to the stores with the © 
shopper and be certain of satisfaction. 
Many of these prolonged discussions are 
merely for the joy of expatiating, for the - 
exact details are in many cases forgotten © 
at once, and by the time the article is re- 
ceived a different picture is formulated. _ 


A Bride of Thirty-eight 


“Oh, but stripes up and down, not 
around, I said. And I wanted rose, not 
red—well, maybe I did say red, but I must 
have rose,” will greet the shopper after 
executing a day’s commissions. Since one _ 
of the prerogatives of the shopper is return- : 
ing goods, the only serious loss is that ol | 
her time. An out-of-town woman wanted a 
negligée, and in addition to being particular — 
did not know her own mind. When the gar- 
ment she specified came she did not like it 
and parcel-posted it back by return mail. 
This performance was repeated three times — 
until she finally found a garment that 
suited her. i. 

“Well,” sighed the shopper as she re- 
ceived the check which completed the 
transaction, “her intentions in that tea| 
gown must be simply deadly.” F 

Even though a shopper has good taste, | 
she cannot be a mind reader. If a woman) 
writes to her and says “Dear Mrs. Z: 1 
want a hat. Just a nice spring hat. You 
know my kind—something awfully pretty 
and becoming. I hope you can get it here 
by Saturday, as I am going to a bridge) 
party ”’—it is naturally a little difficult for 
her to select a hat which each moment is) 
assuming a more beautiful outline in the 
eye of the purchaser. Too bad—when it 
arrives it is only a hat. 

Nor can she be a weather prophet. A) 
woman’s ideas of clothes change surpris-| 
ingly with the temperature. If a shopper 
gives a good part of an afternoon to select- 
ing a serviceable heavy coat and the next 
morning the client decides, because of a 
hint of spring in the air, that she doesn't 
want the coat after all, the garment must. 
go back and the shopper must see her 10 
per cent vanish into limbo. This having. 
the drudgery of returning done by proxy 18) 
another reason for using a professional 
shopper. 

But these unpleasant aspects are counter- 
balanced by contacts with shoppees who 
are considerate and thoroughly delightful 
to work with. One shopper tells of a client 
of hers, a busy spinster whom love hac 
overlooked until the late thirties. At thet 
eight she became engaged to a man with 
whom she had been associated in business | 
She summoned the shopper who had done 


make you feel that I’m just a fool, if no 
insane. You see, I’m going to be marriet 
in two months. I haven’t had much tim 
to think about marriage for the last fiftee! 
years; but I did a lot of thinking about 1 
before then, and one thing I always dreame 
about was having the most glorious trous 
seau that ever was on land or sea. We 
thirty-eight I may be, and settled I cer 
tainly am, but this is evidently my,.0f 

(Continued on Page 193) 


(Continued from Page 190) 
and only marriage, and I’m going to have 
‘the sort of trousseau I always dreamed of. 
Will you get it for me?” 
“Of course,” said the shopper, smiling 
_ sympathetically. 
“And the kind I dreamed of,” continued 


| the spinster, ‘‘is the kind every girl wants. 


b 
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Useless lingerie with miles of lace on it; a 
whole series of negligées, tea gowns so 
elaborate that you couldn’t possibly pour 
teain them. I haven’t the time or the nerve 
to go and pick out foolish things like this, 
‘but just get the kind of stuff a girl of twenty 
‘would like and I’ll be happy. No stern, 
suitable, tailored lingerie, you understand. I 
don’t know just what the styles are now, 
but haven’t I heard something about black 
‘chiffon underwear?”’ 

' “But you wouldn’t wear that, would 
you?” protested the shopper. 

“Probably not, but I’m going to have it 
‘to look at, anyway. I want my bureau 
_ drawers to ‘look for once more like a confec- 
tioner’s shop than a linen closet. Do your 
worst—I don’t care what it costs.” 

The shopper, a sympathetic young wo- 
man, plunged into her task and a few days 
later the purchases began to pour into 
the spinster’s little apartment—every- 
thing from garters made of silk rosebuds to 
wreath the knee, to sugary boudoir caps of 
silver tissue. The spinster often smiled a 
little grimly as she piled things away be- 
neath pads of sachet, but she stuck to her 
oart of the bargain and paid the most 
astounding bills without complaint. 

Carte blanche is always an agreeable 
order to the professional shopper. Freedom 
‘rom supervision and the opportunity of 
oxercising her own originality naturally 
tive zest to shopping. They make, however, 
48 Many demands on her ingenuity as the 
yroverbial three tests which used to be set 
‘or the fairy-tale young men when they 
ispired to the hand of the princess. She 
nust know or be able to find out that a 
ricufia rug comes from Peru, and be con- 
rersant with the red tape of working 
shrough the consul. She must be prepared 
io help outfit an expedition into the African 
ungle or the wastes of Labrador. Though 
jhe may not know how to get some of these 
inusual things, she must. pretend she does 
intil she can rush to the encyclopedia or 
nore human references for information. 

She must humor the whims of those who 
iave faith in none but foreign-made goods. 
‘heir demand for a real Russian samovar 
neans merely a trip down to Brasstown on 

he lower East Side if the shopper is in New 
g Tork, and after a suitable interval, the de- 
ivery of the samovar, wrapped and labeled 
nd bearing all the earmarks of a perilous 
rip from Russia. Colorful Chinatown is 
lso a happy hunting ground. Someone has 
aid that there is more rare tea in China- 
own, New York, than there is in China, 
“hina. The suave Chinese plants his own 
ade trees, and even the professional shop- 
‘er must have all her wits about her, for 
hough she may disguise the source, she 
1ust be sure not to get an imitation article. 


| Working for Two Cents a Day 


It is a little nerve-racking for a New 
‘ork shopper to receive a wire from an 
it-of-town client asking that she rent a 
ouse for the season. Without knowing her 
sographical preferences and the type of 
rniture the client favors, she must, al- 
ost by mental telepathy, select a home 
r an unknown family for a winter. 

Some people feel that there is no limit to 
ue responsibility they may put on the 
j,oulders of ashopper. One woman became 


- ite an expert in makes of cars through 


lrying a limousine for a client: She made 
te most of this commission and spent a 
hppy month taking demonstration trips 
i all good makes of automobiles. Her 10 
jr cent would lump up to so large a sum 
{at she felt she could afford the time. 
Paris and paradise are synonymous to the 
ofessional shopper. Not many are fortu- 
te enough to get across, but a few have 
aong their clients rich society women who 
not willing to trust the Parisian 
uturiers to send them their best models, 
d they must go over once, sometimes 
ice a year to select the season’s costumes 
-f; nontraveling customers. 
hoppees consider it a great advantage 
have access to wholesale houses, and 
en a professional shopper can procure 
privilege for them she rises rapidly in 
ir estimation. No amount of experience 
Syms to convince purchasers that the sav- 
lg which results from small purchases 
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from wholesale houses is very slight. It 
stands to reason that with their heavy over- 
head the wholesalers experience a decided 
loss in giving their time to these people who 
buy in such small quantities. This selling, 
developed as a courtesy extended to their 
business associates, has been- gradually 
abused to such an extent that they must 
ask a price almost as high as the retail 
stores in order not to have a definite loss. 
In many cases the advantage to the pur- 
chaser is fictional, for numerous things 
must be bought from pictures in a cata- 
logue; and though a camera does not lie, it 
has strange ways of making a chaise longue 
longer, and a highboy higher, with most 
distressing results when the article is de- 
livered; and the privilege of return is not 
often included in wholesale transactions. ~ 

There are many unusual demands made 
on the shopper by trusting or capricious 
customers. Once the quest is out of her own 
hands, the shoppee feels that nothing is too 
impossible for the poor shopper to accom- 
plish. Imagine the consternation of one 
beginner in the field when she got a note 
from an important customer, then abroad, 
with just the tiniest visible wisp of narrow 
gold-tinsel ribbon pinned on to it. 

Dear Miss V: I am inclosing a sample of the 
ribbon I use on my wrist watch. Will you be 
good enough to get me three-eighths of a yard 
of it, and mail it to me here at my hotel in 
Cannes? I don’t remember what shop it came 
from; but you'll be able to find it, I know. 


With all New York asa possible field, the 
shopper was in despair. She spent a ‘day 
and a half searching the logical places for 
the ribbon, and at last had the really great 
good fortune to find a remnant of it. It 
cost thirty-five cents, which made the ten 
per cent reward of that effort three cents. 


Auburn or Brick: Dust? 


This same shopper received a glowing 
self-constructed description of a new out-of- 
town client one day. She said that she 
wanted a henna-red evening gown, the shade 
that would go with what she described 
as her real auburn hair. The shopper sent 
her a gown which had been charming on 
an auburn-haired model. The next week 
the client came to town with the dress 
in a box under her arm and fury crowning 
her brow. 

“Look at me!” 
looked. 

“Auburn”? had been the freest poetic 
license, for the hair was that straight, fine 
brick-dust red, and with it went a veil of 
freckles that made henna the last color in 
the world she should wear. This matching 
by long distance is one of the risks a shop- 
per must take. She must have slippers 
dyed to match a dress she has never seen. 
She must buy a hat to accentuate a par- 
ticular color in a scarf that a client has 
received from abroad, her only knowledge 
of the scarf being a hazy telephone descrip- 
tion. 

Clothes, cabbages, kitchen stoves, jew- 
els, camping equipment, violins, houses, 
trips around the world and needles and pins 
must be all in the day’s work. Her own 
personality must be submerged in that of 
her client, and sometimes it comes hard. A 
shopper friend of ours who really cared 
about books complained bitterly to us 
about a commission she had just executed. 

“This Mrs. X, who seems to me to have 
more money than anyone in the world, 
wrote me the most amazing letter the 


she said, and the shopper 


other day. I’d bought a few clothes for her 
before, and she always seemed very calm 
and not particularly extraordinary in her 
demands, and when I got this note you can 
imagine how bewildered I was.”’ She pulled 
a sheet of thick, pale lavender paper from 
her hand bag. 
‘Listen to this: 


“Dear Mrs. Blank: I am tired of the custom- 
ary library of brown and red books and pon- 
derous leather armchairs. There is no reason 
why a library should be so essentially a man’s 
room. As a member of the Living-As-An-Art 
Club, I wish to have my library a room that 
will express my own personality. I want it to 
be something as nearly like Nature on a spring 
day as possible. I want the books to be bound 
in mauve and green and pale blue—the spring 
combinations of sky and trees. Then I want 
just a flash of red and gold to remind one of the 
sunset. As you know, I’m building a new house 
and I want you to see that the plans for the 
library are carried out as I want them. Will you 
stop in as soon as you can so that we can go 
over the details? 


“T couldn’t stand the suspense,’’ con- 
tinued our friend, ‘‘so I rushed over that 
very afternoon, and there certainly were 
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TRADE MARK 
Reg.US.Pat Off 


THe sBurT«< [ACKARD 
“Korrect Shape” 


(LOOK FOR THIS TRADE-MARK STAMPED ON SOLE.) 
ATIONALLY acknowledged style leaders, 
they possess, in addition, that foot 
comfort and foot freedom that results 
from building them over exclusive 
“Korrect Shape” lasts which, for 


more than fifty years have been 


. proven anatomically right. 


“Korrect Shape” shoes fit, 
hold and support the 


Ww feet — in style. 


All “Korrect }f 
Shape” Shoes 
are molded to 
the lasts under 
%-ton  pres- 


sure =a 


Write for free Illustrated 
Booklet showmg latest 
Spring Styles 


Makers 
BROCKTON, MASS. 


Wool Sox Last 


Just one of many 
smart styles 
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FREE PLANS 


Jor building your 
GARAGE 


Send for free blue print plans 
of National one-car and two- 
car Garages. 


The blue prints contain illus- 
trations, architectural drawings, and 
complete lists of materials required— 
all you have to do is turn them over 
to your architect orscontractor for 
prices. 


National Steel Fabric Reinforced 
Stucco Garages are stronger, more 
permanent, more firesafe, as well as 
more beautiful architecturally, and 
can be built at less cost than even 
standard wooden garage construction. 


This is the standard National One-Car Garage. 
Our free plans for one-car and two-car garages 
can be readily adapted to correspond with the 
architecture of your home, or its surroundings. 


Furthermore, they are cooler in sum- 
mer and warmer in winter; and they 
never need painting or repairing. 


Send the coupon today. 


National Steel Fabric Company 
(SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH STEEL CO.) 

725 Union Trust Bldg. ~ 

Atlanta Chicago Cleveland 

Los Angeles’ New York City 

Rochester St. Louis 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Denver Detroit Houston 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 


Philadelphia 
San Antonio 


NATIONAL STEEL FABRIC COMPANY 
725 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me, free of charge, a set of your 

National Garage plans: 


Name 


Street Addres: 


City. 


&NATIONAL STEEL - L FABRIC 3 
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| “Hosier 


GUARANTEED 
BY A BOND 


FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN 
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Quality Kitchen Ranges 


Every type, style and price for every fuel 


UT an Alcazar in your home for the 

utmost in cooking convenience, comfort 
and economy. 

The highest types of ranges bear this 
name; not only the celebrated Duplex type 
of Alcazar which in one model burns coal 
or wood and gas and in the other model 
burns wood or coal and kerosene oil, singly 
or together, but also the finest gas ranges, 
kerosene gas cook stoves, coal and wood 
ranges. ? 

The popularity of an Alcazar range is not 
only attributable to its handsome and grace- 
ful appearance, but to its good cooking and 
splendid baking qualities as well. 

The best dealer in your town will show 
you the Alcazar ranges—just the model for 
your requirements. See him before you 
decide—or write us. 


Alcazar Range & Heater Co. 
436 Cleveland Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUY COMFORTABLY IN YOUR OWN HOME 


es the new, stylish shades and save money by direct dealing. One of our high-grade 
representatives will bring the wonderfully complete SMARTSILK line of full-. 
fashioned, sheer chiffons, and all-silk hosiery, to you. A written guarantee of “absolute 
satisfaction or your money back” with every pair. Thousands of women in the biggest 
cities find this method of buying as delightful as it is economical. You'll be pleased, too. 


SMARTSILK HOSIERY CO., Dept.S., 200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


District managers and men and women representatives wanted. Liberal commission. 
Like owning a business, without expenses. A high-grade proposition. Write for plan. 


Purchase by mail, if you prefer. 
Send money order. Two po) 
ular styles are: No. 400—Full- 
Fashioned Chiffon Silk Hose, 
Keepit-Treated, Lisle Toe and 
Top, 3 pair for $5.50. No. 300 
~All Silk, Full Fashioned, Chif- 
fon Hose, Keepit-Treated, 3 
air for $7.00. Shades: Peach, 
mch Nude, Apricot, Gun 
Metal, French Coral, Airedale, 


rs) pol Tan Bark, Black, 


White and other prevailing 
shades. Keepit Situlewlers suse é 
in hosiery. 
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details. She had worked out a complete 
diagram. The bookshelves were to stretch 
from ceiling to floor. Her idea was to de- 
velop a rather futuristic effect of landscape 
by shading the bindings of the books. At 
the top pale blue and mauve, with a dash of 
white, was to signify the sky; greens and 
yellows and golds lower down, a landscape. 
She had worked it all out even to the num- 
ber of yards of each color which would be 
needed to carry out her scheme. It was a 
matter of complete indifference to her 
whether the books were tall or short, fat or 
thin, and least of all what was inside them, 
if they only followed her color plan. And 
I must say she was simply charmed with 
her idea. 

“*Why, it will be the most original li- 
brary in town!’ she exulted. ‘And all you 
have to do is to be sure you get the right 
shades.’ 

“*But what kind of books do you want?’ 
I asked her. 

**T’ve just told you,’ she said impa- 
tiently. ‘Blue and mauve and green.’ 

“So there I was, with a commission to 
select hundreds of books, and the only 
thing I did not have to worry about was 
the titles. It would have been simple if I 
could have had the books specially bound, 
but this she would not consider, both be- 
cause of the expense—for she was unex- 
pectedly frugal in spots—and because she 
didn’t want the bookshelves to look too 
shiny and new. She even insisted that there 
be some secondhand books among the new 
ones. . 

‘Can you imagine how I felt? I suppose 
I’d rather buy books than anything in the 
world, but buying them by the yard and by 
color instead of by title was not exactly the 
realization of my ambition. Mark Twain, 
for instance, had to be ruled out because he 
only came in that bright red. I ran myself 
thin between the first and second hand 
bookshops, picking up a yard of green here 
and eighteen inches of pale yellow there; 
but I finally got the room finished—and she 
actually liked it.” 

The importance of pleasing women like 
this cannot be overemphasized, for if they 
are not satisfied they spread a bitter tale 
among their friends; but if pleased they 
are effusive in their enthusiasm and recom- 
mendations, and mouth-to-mouth public- 
ity is in this business most important. 


Shopping for Men 


Buying for men is an important and 
agreeable feature in the life of a profes- 


| sional shopper and is a financial plum that 


is falling more and more frequently into her 


| basket. At first men were a little reluctant 


at the thought of having strange women 


| buy their personal garments for them. 
| Busy bachelors, finally succumbing to the 
| insistence of a maternal friend that a pro- 


| 


| fessional shopper would solve their difficul- 
| ties, give their first orders with fear and 


trembling. They begin mildly with collars 
and handkerchiefs; but the delight of hav- 
ing well-filled bureau drawers leads them 
to intrust finally even the most intimate 
garments to the shopper. ? 

A rising young lawyer met his shopper on 
the street one day and drew her aside, whis- 


| pering mysteriously, ‘‘ May I ask you some- 


thing?” 


“Why, of course!”’ she assented, im- 


| agining some great intrigue was afoot. 


“Could you possibly get me nine suits of 


| underwear—s-something for s-summer?”’ 


he stammered. 

Her matter-of-fact acceptance of the 
order gave him confidence and in a few 
months he was even having her go with him 
to have his suits fitted. 

Professional shoppers are in great de- 
mand in the purchase of engagement and 
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wedding rings. Many men feel that they 
must follow the old custom of presenting 
the ring in a box to the beloved instead of | 
letting her do her own selecting, or perhaps 
the fiancée is out of town, away from the 
ring-buying center. The only person who 
seems deeply concerned about this proxy 
selection is the jewelry salesman, who goes _ 
on the assumption that the couple pur- | 
chasing must be the prospective bride and | 
groom. | 

He supplies the tender tone appropriate | 
to such occasions, and many of the en-| 
counters furnish much amusement to the’ 
shopper, and some of them, if the client’ 
is attractive, not a little wistfulness. 

A large part of shopping for men is still 
done by women. Department stores have | 
made great efforts during the past few 
years to attract masculine customers by 
making elaborate concessions to the un- 
willingness of the male to be caught alive 
in what he considers a woman’s realm. 
They have opened annexes with a separate 
street entrance, or if this has been impos- 
sible, devoted a floor of the building with | 
special express elevators—not coeduca- 
tional—that will whiz these important 
customers to their coats and suits. In spite 
of this, men will use any method to keep | 
away from such places. Heretofore sisters 
and cousins and aunts have had to be. 
pressed into unwilling service, and the pro- 
fessional shopper comes as a godsend. The 
stores realize her value in this circumstance 
and go out of their way to make things 
pleasant for her. 


The Managing Widow 


Not all masculine commissions come di- 
rectly from the men. Sometimes a woman 
will hand over her sacred male to the shop- 
per with directions to outfit him—often 
with surprising results. A mother in Palm 
Beach wrote up to New York to her shop- 
per that her boy was coming in town from 
school on a certain Saturday, and would 
the shopper be good enough to meet him 
at the train—she had given him a descrip- 
tion of her—and take him to buy a spring 
suit? The shopper was at the appointed 
place that Saturday, looking for a small boy 
of perhaps fifteen. She was stunned to be 
approached by an impressive, raccoon-| 
coated Yale senior, who looked upon the 
affair as a great joke. 

“Mother told me you were young and 
good-looking or I wouldn’t have come,” he 
laughed. ‘‘Now that I’ve seen you, I'll 
make a bargain. I’ll go shopping with you 
if you’ll have dinner and go to the theater 
with me. Is it ago?” It was. 

Since shoppers are by the very nature of 
their profession attractive and well groomed, 
romance is not unknown in their business | 
dealings. Another woman handed over a 
man to her shopper with more lasting re- 
sults than dinner and the theater. She was 
a managing widow who had honorable but 
permanent designs on a prosperous broker) 
of about thirty-five. She was not, however, 
willing to go to the trouble of shopping for 
or with him and commanded her own shop- 
per to carry out many minute details of his 
wardrobe. In her managerial way she In- 
formed the broker what she had decided, 
and had him meet the shopper, a girl of 
twenty-five, under her auspices. That was) 
practically the last time the widow saw her 
broker, for he was attracted by the charm-| 
ing dignity and earnestness of the young: 
shopper to such an extent that he soon felt 
she had to help him buy lunch and dinner 
as well as clothes: It was not long before 
this led to buying a house and the furniture 
to go in it. 2 

And so they were married and have lived 
happily ever afterward—for the past two 
years. 
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_WARWICKS OF THE WILSON 
| CABINETS 


‘illiam Jennings Bryan but likewise the 


_-dent backing of Senator Hughes, another 


; 


‘ugh diamond among the President’s inti- 
‘ates. Hughes might have had the post of 
»eretary of Labor, but he declined it and 
.eceeded in having his old colleague and 


_jend, William B. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, 


: 


umed in his stead. 

_At avery delicate moment in the Wilson 
.ndidacy Daniels had rendered a service 
( telling import. It was on January 8, 
12, when Wilson was to appear in compe- 
ion with Champ Clark and other presi- 
ential contenders at the Jackson Day 
‘nner in Washington. Bryan was to be one 
‘the speakers. The Clark managers gave 
it on the eve of the banquet Wilson’s 
liter to Adrian H. Joline, president of 
je Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway, 
jiich said, among other things: “‘ Would 
jat we could do something at once digni- 
id and effective to knock Mr. Bryan once 
fr all into a cocked hat.” 

‘There was a panic in the Wilson camp. 


") add to the confusion, a cheering section ° 


« New Jersey Democrats had been taken 
t Washington, only to find that James R. 
lugent, enemy of Wilson, had corralled all 
te banquet tickets assigned to Wilson’s 
Ime state. Bryan, on his way to Wash- 
izton, stopped off at Raleigh to see Daniels, 
2d Pence successfully undertook the job 
¢ having the North Carolina editor soften 
te blow of the Joline letter. Wilson, at 
te chief Jackson Day banquet in Wash- 
izton, spoke in a diplomatic way of Bryan’s 
s:adfast vision, and Bryan acted very hand- 
smely about it all. Two Jackson Day 
Inquets were held that evening. Henry 
lorgenthau, rich New York real-estate 
cerator, had been helping finance the 
leCombs-Wilson show to the tune of sev- 
él thousand dollars a month, and he was 
rminated by acclamation to give a sepa- 
ite banquet to the visiting Jerseymen who 
1d come to root for Wilson. The work of 
laniels on that eventful occasion was re- 
jatedly pressed home on the President- 
ect. Finally, one morning in the railroad 
sition, Tumulty grew so earnest that Wil- 
sn surrendered. 


Mr. Lane’s Ambition 


Pence and Tumulty accelerated many 
cher cabinet selections. Together with 
Glonel House they landed Albert S. Burle- 
sa as Postmaster-General. Few made the 
cbinet without the support of either House 
¢Tumulty, or both. 

It was Colonel House who made the 
aiiable Franklin Knight Lane, of Califor- 
i, Secretary of the Interior. Wilson had 
rver seen Lane, who was a Roosevelt 
Tmocrat and who had attracted attention 
kth on the Pacific Coast and as a member 
othe Interstate Commerce Commission, 
vere he had been placed by Roosevelt. 
Ine was early in the field for a cabinet 
apointment, and his campaign.was cleverly 
hndled. He was an old newspaperman, 


nide charming speeches and wrote well. 


t 


Vlson liked him very much, especially in 
t> early days, although he felt that Lane 
dl most of his brave talking outside of 
e>inet meetings. There was a decided no- 
tin at the White House that Lane had urged 


_Lnsing on to resign. He wanted to be 


Sbretary of State. He was somewhat of a 
p-ennial candidate for promotion; it was 
ayays a source of disappointment to Lane 
tht Wilson did not name him an associate 
jitice of the Supreme Court. When Lane 
qit, John Barton Payne was named Sec- 
rary of the Interior, on the reeommenda- 
tin of Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the 
Sipping Board. 

During the Wilson Administration there 
Ws an irreconcilable difference of opinion 
b:ween the Lane idea of conservation and 
th Josephus Daniels idea. The Daniels 
ida followed the Pinchot plan, and there 
ayse a very tense situation out of the at- 
tapt of the Hawaiian Oil Company to 

cure a lease which Daniels hotly opposed. 
Vison kept in the background, watching 
th combatants warm up. When it eventu- 
ay appeared that Lane might consent to 
th lease, Wilson notified him that if he did 
Shis resignation would be demanded. But 
on never imputed anything but the 
hihest motives to Lane’s work as Secretary 
Othe Interior. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Almost immediately following the elec- 
tion of 1912 the Wilson family made off to 
Bermuda, where they remained upwards of 
a month, returning to America on Decem- 
ber sixteenth. Up until that time nothing 
had been done about the cabinet selec- 
tions. In the absence of the President-elect, 
hosts of hopeful aspirants made frequent 
pilgrimages to Trenton, where Tumulty 
kept vigil. As soon as he got back from his 
vacation Mr. Wilson set about preparing 
for the coming session of the New Jersey 
legislature, accepting a few invitations to 
speak before his invasion of the White 
House, and meeting the party leaders and 
cabinet candidates. He did not relinquish 
his job as governor of New Jersey until 
Saturday, March first, two days before his 
departure for Washington. He was much 
occupied with a few local political quarrels. 
He did not appear to have any very definite 
idea about just whom he wanted for cabi- 
net places. 


The Selection of Mr. Bryan 


It was at this juncture that there began 
the amazing transformation from the Wil- 
son pitiless publicity to the Wilson closed- 
door policy. The man who had been so 
accessible to the newspapermen and to the 
great and ungreat, in his office as governor, 
closed up like a clam about the selection of 
his counselors at Washington. Speculation 
in the press irritated him. The propaganda 
campaigns put on by some of the. candi- 
dates annoyed him immensely. Perhaps 
William F. McCombs, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, who had 
done the best he knew how with the pre- 
nomination campaign, suffered most from 
this form of crusade. McCombs wanted to 
be Attorney-General or Secretary of the 
Treasury; he was broken in health and 
spirit. He had quarreled bitterly with most 
of the friends of William Gibbs McAdoo, 
who was vice chairman of the national 
committee and a candidate for Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

At various times during the campaign 
for Wilson, McCombs had collected con- 
siderable sums of money for the work and 
he felt that the victims should share in the 
honors. He wanted cabinet places for Mor- 
genthau and Abram I. Elkus, of New York, 
as well as for himself. None that he recom- 
mended ever landed in the cabinet. It was 
soon evident that Wilson had become wear- 
ied by McCombs. He did offer to make him 
ambassador to Paris, which McCombs 
declined. 

Meetings to pass upon the various pros- 
pects for cabinet places were held at the 
apartment of Colonel House in New York, 
at the Wilson home in Princeton, and in 
Tumulty’s supreme-court office at the 
State House in Trenton. In the preceding 
spring, when the outlook for the presiden- 
tial nomination appeared dubious, Wilson 
had named Tumulty clerk of the supreme 
court, which paid a better salary than the 
secretaryship and was calculated to provide 
against the evil political day. Tumulty 
continued to serve as secretary, without 
pay. When they were leaving the White 
House in 1920, Wilson wanted to place 
Tumulty in the Court of Claims, or any 
other good berth available, but Tumulty 
decided to quit public office and return to 
the practice of law. 

Though there had been many visitations 
by candidates, the first party chieftain to 
be summoned to Trenton for the formal 
tender of a place was Bryan, who came up 
from his Miami quarters December twenty- 
first. He spent nearly four hours closeted 
with Wilson in the governor’s office, and 
when they emerged to go to lunch Wilson 
told the reporters that Bryan’s name had 
not been discussed. This turned out to be 
literally true, although a bit evasive. Wil- 
son and Bryan lunched at the Hotel Ster- 
ling, and subsequently Bryan told some of 
us in Washington that it was there that he 
had been actually offered the post of Secre- 
tary of State. Three days later, with a 
blizzard raging, Champ Clark, who was 
bitterly opposed to Bryan, spent his Christ- 
mas Eve in the governor’s office in an effort 
to change the program. He got no satis- 
faction. 

Both House and Tumulty entertained 
very liberal political ideas and they were 
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85-100 Miles 
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Economical Safe 


N automobile on two wheels—convenience 
and comfort at a tenth the cost, including 


interest, depreciation. Automobile type chassis 300 Miles 
—pressed steel channel frame, simplified power for $1.00 
plant mounted low under hood, broad flowing 

guards. A vehicle that you step INTO, dressed 35 Miles 
for any occasion, and drive with unequalled ease. per Hour 


SAFE. Low center of gravity resists skidding. 
Feet on the ground at start and stop. Simple 
control, natural, sure—learned in 5 minutes by 
young or old, either sex. Five speeds, no gears— 
takes hills with easy assurance. Fine springs, 
balloon-like tires. The economical vehicle for 
business or personal transpor- 
tation. 


If no dealer in your 
town, write us. 


NER-A-CAR 
CORPORATION 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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PORCELAIN LINED BOTTLE 

are made of steel, electrically welded and are 
guaranteed not to break. Hot or Cold Liquids 
are INSURED when carried in a 


STANLEY 


VACUUM BOTTLE 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by THE STANLEY INSULATING CO., Great Barrington, Mass, 
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Not Break’ 


AT THE 
BEST STORES 


While Making Extra Money 
He Qualified 
For a Better Job 


R. MARK R. STANLEY of Indiana is an 

automobile salesman. Of his position, 
Mr. Stanley says: “My work would be impos- 
sible had it not been for my past two years’ ex- 
perience representing the Curtis publications.” 
But, though selling cars requires most of Mr. 
Stanley’s time, he has by no means given up his 
spare time work with us. Not only did he earn more than seventy 
Curtis dollars in January but he promptly thereafter contracted to 
produce a given amount of business each month. 


Easy Spare-Time Dollars: 


Mark R. Stanley 


of Indiana 


— 


The 

Curtis FREE Just such an opportunity as Mr. Stanley enjoys is 
Publishing yours almost for the asking. If you have an hour 
Company Course in ° °° t© spare now and then and would like to be- 
786 Independ- come our subscription representative in your locality, 
ence Square Salesman- simply send us the coupon at the left. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: I’m in- 
terested in your cash 
offer. Please tell me 
about it, but without obliga- 
tion. 


We will tell you how, even without previous 
sales experience, you should be able to make $5.00, 
$10.00, $25.00 a week extra. Once you receive 
Curtis credentials, you will always be equipped with 
an easy, pleasant, profitable way of making extra 
money, and of qualifying, perhaps, for-an even 
better job than you now hold. Alexander Heath 
makes $4000.00 a year. For all the facts— 
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enthusiastic friends of Bryan. From the 
very outset Tumulty’s heart was set on 
making Bryan Secretary of State. Mrs. 
Wilson, who had remarkable political in- 
tuition, as well as a good working knowl- 
edge of her husband’s slant of mind, sat in 
on all the conferences at Princeton. She 
was decidedly opposed to the Bryan selec- 
tion, on the ground that it would be un- 
necessarily inviting political trouble. It 
was her idea that a split between Bryan and 
Wilson was inevitable and that when it 
came it would alienate all the Nebraskan’s 
followers, while the appointment itself 
would lose the conservative Democrats at 
once. Wilson, on the other hand, said he 
was mightily obligated to Bryan for the 
handsome way he had acted at Baltimore, 
particularly in view of the disclosures in 
the Joline letter. He felt, too, that Bryan 
would not be a trouble maker and that he 
would work well in harness. 

At Washington, Wilson came to have a 
genuine affection for Bryan and he was re- 
luctant to have him resign. Bryan quit, 
over the President’s protest, because of his 
unwillingness to have anything to do with 
the conduct of war. The peace treaties 
with most of the leading nations, save Ger- 
many, setting up the principle that there 
can be no last word between friends and 
providing a breathing spell of nine months, 
were Bryan’s own work. Bryan took seri- 
ously the 1916 campaign of the Democrats 
when the country was urged to continue 
Wilson in the White House because “he 
kept us out of war.” Bryan had gone over 
the West, hammering home his hatred of 
war, and committing the party to a policy 
of neutrality. Wilson spent the summer on 
the New Jersey coast, taking apparently 
little interest in the campaign. He was on 


his second honeymoon, and usually made. 


a single speech each week—on Saturday 
afternoons. As late as August, 1916, he ap- 
peared to be as adamant to the clamor of 
war as Bryan; he wasstill pursuing his pol- 
icy of watchful waiting. It was a policy that 
led the President into many confusing con- 
flicts of mind. But when he did drift into 
war he went in for all he was worth. 


Al Good Clerk Wanted 


Drifting and dreaming were Wilson hab- 
its. Mostly he was a radical; a sort of 
evangelist who felt that he could lead the 
world to higher peaks of happiness. He 
tried to like Grover Cleveland, Bryan’s 
great political foe, when that old-fashioned 
Democrat came to Princeton to live. But 
their regard for each other was only skin- 
deep. Cleveland, in the Wilson eyes, was 
too close to Wall Street and too legalistic. 
Wilson just never could bring his mind into 
harmony with the lawyers who appeared to 
be putting property rights ahead of human 
rights. He tried practicing law, but quickly 
gave up in disgust. As a matter of fact, 
Cleveland and Wilson didn’t get on at all. 
Cleveland lined up with the Wilson enemies 
in the university. Cleveland fretted a great 
deal because the people of his old town of 
Buffalo apparently never showed any par- 
ticular interest in having him back; Wilson 
neverseemed to haveany home-town feeling. 

Immediately Bryan resigned, there was 
an insistent demand in the newspapers that 
Robert Lansing, who had been counselor of 
the State Department since the retirement 
of John Bassett Moore, must be named as 
premier of the cabinet. America was headed 
for war and it was going in with both feet. 
Lansing got credit for having blocked 
Bryan’s tempering of the original Lusitania 
note to Germany, a tempering to which 
Wilson was at first agreeable. Circum- 
stances made the naming of Lansing desir- 
able. Wilson, although yielding to the 
clamor, never warmed up to Lansing. “All 
I want is a good clerk, and he’s a good 
clerk,’’ Wilson said, recalling Seward’s la- 
ment that he was “‘nothing but Abe Lincoln’s 
little clerk.’’ Lansing’s penchant for draw- 
ing pictures while cabinet sessions were in 
progress did not enhance his standing with 
the President. Wilson always handled 
Lansing at arm’s length and was a bit 
unceremonious in speeding up his resigna- 
tion. \ 

After Lansing quit, the President seri- 
ously considered naming Newton D. Baker, 
then Secretary of War, to head the State 
Department. Baker was one of the few 
Wilson personal cabinet selections and was 
in high favor. When the appointment was 
about to be made, however, rumors began 
to float into the White House that Baker 
had patted Lansing on the back and ap- 
proved his course. Tumulty was sent for 
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and told of the President’s great distress ; 
anything that implied disloyalty on Baker 
part. Tumulty laid therumors before Bake 
who laughed them to scorn, and Tumult 
was completely satisfied that Baker was, ; 
always, devoted and loyal to Wilson. 

It was Wilson’s idea to name Baker Se 
retary of State and Bainbridge Colby Seer 
tary of War. But, finally, he put Colby | 
theState Department. The naming of Colt 
was in appreciation of his leaving the By 
Moose Party in 1916 and coming out bold 
for Wilson. Democratic leaders regarde 
the appointment of a Republican, or form: 
Republican, to be Secretary of State as 
great tactical blunder, and destructive | 
party morale in Congress. Tumulty urge 
the naming of Frank L. Polk, who had mac 
an admirable record as Acting Secretary 
State, but the President insisted on hono 
ing Colby. i 


Other Cabinet Timber 


McAdoo did not sail into the cabinet c 
smooth waters. Next to Daniels, he ha 
the biggest odds to overcome. McComb 
Morgenthau and others put up a stiff fig} 
to prevent his getting the Treasury por 
folio. Morgenthau was a candidate himsel 
and McCombs, without any warrant, ha 
come to regard McAdoo as his most powe 
ful enemy. Personally Wilson always ha 
a great regard for McAdoo; he was one: 
the earliest men of affairs to attach himse 
to the Wilson presidential boom. The arg 
ment chiefly used to head off the McAd 
appointment was that he was a promote 
whose one great accomplishment was #! 
building of the Hudson tubes, and that | 
would be regarded as a Wall Street ager 
The attacks caused Wilson to ponder lon 
and there was a heap of work needed 
overcome the opposition. Tumulty vig¢ 
ously went to the defense of McAdoo, w! 
he insisted had joined the Wilson army 
a matter of conviction and because he w 
areal progressive. -House likewise was 2 
dently for McAdoo. It was a great batt 
and Wilson finally capitulated. 

Single-handed Colonel House put Jam 
Clark McReynolds, of Tennessee, over 
the first Attorney-General. Wilson hz 
never seen him. McReynolds was a stro! 
force in the cabinet and early got into a ro 
with McAdoo over the erection of the ne 
Department of Justice building. McAd 
said that the construction of the buildin 
like other public buildings used by the D 
partment of Justice, should stay with tl 
Treasury Department; any other cour 
would result in dislocating the authori 
that properly rested with his departmen 
McReynolds stood out for the right to hay 
the Department of Justice erect its ov 
building, and offered to quit, if necess 
The situation grew quite tense, and tl 
President shortly eased things up by nan 
ing McReynolds an associate justice of th 
Supreme Court. House promptly picke 
another Southerner, Thomas W. Gregory, ' 
Texas, for Attorney-General, and he servé 
until 1919, when Palmer succeeded him, 

David Franklin Houston, of Missouri, wi 
a personal choice of President Wilson, a 
celerated a bit by the irrepressible Hous 
Wilson regarded Houston, who served fir 
as Secretary of Agriculture and later : 
Secretary of the Treasury, as easily the 
gest man in the cabinet and the best | 
for the Presidency among his associat 
Houston is accredited in some quarters W 
having written many of the Wilson me 
sages; those who should best know $2 
that the only document he wrote in th 
Wilson name was the veto of the Budg 
Bill. When Carter Glass, who had serv! 
as Secretary of the Treasury following 
McAdoo resignation, decided to go to” 
Senate, Wilson named Houston as his 
cessor, and picked Meredith for Secretal 
of Agriculture. Like Houston, Glass an 
Meredith were personal selections of 
President. : WI 

That was also true of William C. Re 
field, who was made Secretary of Con 


at the outset of the Wilson régime. 
field had served a term in Congre 
won attention by his very serious spee' 
on the tariff. He represented a B 00) 
district, and the Democratic organ 
there decided to sidetrack him by nom 
ing him in a strongly Republican di 
in 1912. Wilson had shown a great 
interest in Redfield’s tariff views, and 
field had displayed a lot of interest in ¥Y 
son. This did not set well with the poli 
machines in New York. I recall the ¥ 
ing that Senator Hughes issued to @ 
(Continued on Page 201) es 


(Continued from Page 198) 
o Brooklyn leaders on the day that the 
[Lmocrats of the nation went to Sea Girt 
tchear Champ Clark formally notify Wil- 
s that he had been named as the party’s 
sindard bearer at Baltimore. 

‘You fellows are making a martyr out of 
Rdfield, and if you don’t send him back to 
Cngress from his old district you’ll land 
hi in the cabinet,’ said the disgusted 
Eghes. 


Opposition to Mr. Redfield 


\nd that’s exactly what happened. Red- 
fid and Houston were consulted frequently 
b Wilson on tariff matters during that 
e:paign. 

‘ir. Redfield was put forward as a suc- 
eisful business man who was.a profound 
sident of the tariff and could demon- 
stite the falsity of the gospel of protec- 
tir. 

twas Wilson’s intention to name Redfield 
a;sPostmaster-General, but on Tumulty’s 
reresentation that the solid Brooklyn citi- 
x had a mind more given to business than 
piitics, the shift was made to the Depart- 
mit of Commerce. 

t is remotely possible that the Tumulty 
sugestion was slightly influenced by the 
‘dkire of Colonel House, Tom Pence and 
tiiself to land Burleson as Postmaster- 
Geral, which they did. Several of the 
witinal Wilson boosters frankly expressed 
s}/osition to Redfield’s selection for any 
pct, on the ground that his course at Balti- 
mre might have endangered the Wilson 
elnees. Redfield, following the generous 
mi7spaper and magazine publicity that 
hi. been given his tariff speeches, had be- 
ecaie an active candidate for the vice- 
pisidential nomination. Poster pictures of 
hi now widely known and bewhiskered 
ecntenance were generously strewn about 
tk streets of Baltimore, which irritated the 
Vson forces, who indignantly felt that 
E\tern vice-presidential booms were not 
culated to help an Eastern presidential 
bim. When Redfield retired from the cab- 
in; it was Tumulty who picked Joshua W. 
Axander, of Missouri, to finish out the 
w’k as Secretary of : 
th Department of 
Cnmerce. 
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| The Patriarch 
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Trees at Night 
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Perhaps there could be no more interest- 
ing wind-up to an account of the Wilson 
cabinet selections and shifts than the story 
of the naming of Lindley M. Garrison as | 
the first Secretary of War. As already re- | 
lated, there had been built up around the 
war job a sketchy kind of framework to 
show that what was actually needed was an 
able lawyer, capable of judicially and equi- | 
tably handling the affairs of the Philippines, 
rather than a man who was to deal with 
fighting and fighters. The purpose was to 
convince Palmer that he could accept the 
post, without doing any violence to his 
Quaker tenets. 

The definite refusal of Palmer to accept 
did not come until the week before the 
inauguration. None of the other avowed 
candidates fitted into the picture that had 
been created. The resourceful Tumulty 
promptly came forward with the sugges- 
tion that one of the recognized outstand- 
ing equity judges of the country resided 
right in Jersey City—Vice Chancellor Gar- 
rison. 


7 


Mr. Garrison’s Acceptance 


Wilson had never even heard of him. But 
on the Tumulty representation he sum- | 
moned Garrison to the State House next | 
day. : 

The vice chancellor had no inkling of 
the reason for his being invited. When Wil- 
son, after a pleasant introduction and a 
brief sizing up of the man, tendered him the 
portfolio, Garrison was stunned. He pointed 
out that he was quite out of touch with po- 
litical affairs and that he was occupying a 
judicial place for which he had fitted him- 
self by long years of work. Furthermore, it 
was just the kind of berth that suited both 
his ambition and his personal tastes. Wil- 
son then proceeded to argue that there was 
a larger duty in life than mere personal in- 
clination and comfort, and that Garrison 
owed it to his country to make any sacrifice 
involved. Garrison hurried back to Jersey 
City, packed his grip and went with his 
wife to Atlantic City to think it over. 

The Vice Chancellor accepted next day, 
and three days later was on his way to Wash- 
ington to assume 
command of the War 
Department. 


This is the G-E Fan Girl. She points 
the way to coolness and health. 
Wherever you see her, you’ll find 
G-E Fans in various sizes, designed 
for many places—to blow away 
sultry air and freshen folks up. 


Do you know that a G-E Fan costs 
but one-half cent an hour to run? 


The 
Guarantee of Excellence 
on Goods Electrical 


Look for the G-E Fan Girl in the 
dealer’s window. 


How to plan complete 
wiring in your home 
told in this new fully 
illustrated book “The . 
Home of a Hundred 
Comforts ’’—the book 
that thousands have 
sent for. Write today 
for your free copy. 
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Only the home wired for electricity may use elec- 
tric fans. Complete wiring makes possible the home 
of a hundred comforts, told about in this book. 
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CASH and PRIZES 


To any boy (in U. S. A.) who sells me each week 
to folks he knows! Easy, too, for I help! To 
start, write The Saturday Evening Post, Sales 

Div.,828 Independence Sq.,Philadelphia,Pa. 
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Your Question: 
How Can I Make More Money? 


Our Answer: 


Sell Us Your Spare Hours 


Hundreds of thousands of extra dollars 
are earned every year by the represent- 
atives of The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman. 

You are invited to share in the earn- 
ings. 


Mr. Charles F. Johnson 


Pennsylvania 


You will find the work easy and 
pleasant, and, above all, profitable 


Commissions 


Mrs. R. L. Hale 
Idaho 


For every subscription that you secure you will be 
paid a generous commission. 


Monthly Bonus 


In addition you will be offered a monthly bonus, based on your 
production. This alone may run as high as $200.00 a month. 


Weekly Salary Contract 


Or, if you prefer, and if you can produce a reasonable monthly 
quota, you may receive a weekly salary contract—up to $50.00 
a week—in addition to commissions. 


Territory 


There is no restriction on the territory in which you may work. 
Unlimited territory offers unlimited opportunity. 


Your Profits 


Profits from the very start, and in proportion to the 
amount of time you can spare—$5.00, $10.00, $25.00 
a week extra should be easily yours. Mr. Charles F. 
Johnson has earned $75.00 extra in one month; 
Mr. Blankenbeker has earned more than $100.00 in 
the same length of time; Mrs. Leonard has educated 
her children, bought a piano and lifted a mortgage 
from her home on spare time profits. 

If you want to take advantage of 


ACT NOW this money-making opportunity 


to lay the foundation of a successful subscription busi- 
ness, send, now, the coupon below. There’s no obligation. 


CUT {HERE -saepee 2-2-2 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


831 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Mrs. Kate R. Leonard 
West Virginia 


Gentlemen: The offer you describe looks good to me. Please 


rush full particulars. 
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Mr. Paul Blankenbeker 
Colorado 


Youcan buy allthe mate- 
rials fora completehome 
direct from the manu- 
» facturer at big savings 
yon the lumber, 


On your leg, they’re off your mind— 
you don’t know you’re wearing them. 


Dutch Colonial with full ceil- 
ings first and second floors. 
14’ x 22’ living room, large din- 
ing room, kitchen, three bed- 
rooms, bath, linen and clothes 
closets, grade cellar entrance. 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, doors, Seaton Se | 
glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, with com- 

plete instructions and drawings. Freight paid to your THE ORIGINAL wipe 


station. Permanent Homes—NOT PORTABLE. Many | G A\ RTE R 


styles to choose from. Write nearest mill today for 
FREE Money-Sayving Aladdin Catalog No. 964. 
Made only by Tue Tuos. P, TAyvtor Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


The ALADDIN Co., BAY,cITY: 
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Garrison rendered first-rate service to 
the Administration and won many friends, 
particularly among the newspapermen, by 
his frank and fearless method of dealing 
with public questions. In his younger days 
he had been a newspaper reporter in Phila- 
delphia, and he knew that the surest and 
safest way to get the truth to the world was 
to tell the truth to those whose business it 
is to disseminate information. When the 
European War broke, he became a most 
outspoken advocate of preparedness for 
America. His position and his keen intel- 
lect, together with his enormous energy, 
soon brought him into a place of distinct 
leadership in the fight. Wilson was not yet 
ready for such aggressive action and re- 
fused to support the Secretary of War’s 
program as outlined in his 1915 report. 
Garrison tendered his resignation and went 
back to the practice of his profession. He 
had served his country well, and at great 
personal sacrifice. 

House and Tumulty must necessarily oc- 
cupy much space in any accurate picture of 
the Wilson political adventure. In their 
methods of approach they were a strange 
contrast. Until the break at Paris, House 
gave all the cabinet candidates the once- 
over before they were commissioned. Calm 
as Calvin Coolidge, he moved about softly. 
His liberal ideas and splendid intelligence 
appealed strongly to Wilson. At the kick-off 
he might have had any cabinet place, save 
perhaps that of Secretary of State, which 
was early set aside for Bryan in return 
for the part played by The Commoner in 
naming Wilson at Baltimore. He preferred 
to be the power behind the throne, and 
he wielded an enormous influence—easily 
among the most potent and enduring 
in the Wilson handling of world affairs. 
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His estimates of men and things went 
with the President. 

Out of the bull pen of Jersey City 
tics—than which there is none more ror 
and-tumble—Tumulty had come, an arc 
progressive, clean and wholesome. On 
casion he was fond of going to the mat y 
Wilson, whom he never ceased to ido! 
In return Wilson regarded him with 
admiring affection of a father, forgiy 
whimsical missteps until the final irrita: 
over the telegram of felicitation to the: 
dinner in New York. : 

Breaking with intimates appeared 
evitable with Wilson. His temper was ¢ 
cult to keep in check and he forgot 
feelings of others when he had_his own] 
pose toserve. Yet, with his body shatte 
Wilson, a few weeks before the end, w 
that he felt it a duty to suggest Tum 
for United States senator from New Jer 
He doubtless had the same sense of 4 
obligation for the cast-off Colonel Ho 
These ruptures came when Wilson ~ 
racked with mental anguish and borde 
on his last great affliction; he becam 
mere shell of the hardy physical struet 
that stood the strain through so m 
eventful years. 

Of all the insiders, no other ever reac 
the point of intimacy held by. House 
Tumulty, and of course no other so | 
had such close association with Wil 
Neither seems to have been embittered 
the discarding that followed the disappo 
ments and wreckage of the Paris fail 
When that team gives the world the 
varnished records of their long years 
the least accessible and most: secludec 
Presidents, the psychologist and historia 
the future may find it easier to scrap m 
of the fictions and legends of the pres 
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Why they dined at the Boar’s Head 


Her idea of entertaining the Pembertons at 
the Boar’s Head had seemed happy enough, 
though a trifle expensive. But after a dusty, 
sticky ride out from town, they found the inn 
hotter and more crowded and noisier than 
ever. Their none-too-attentive waiter had 
just departed kitchenward for another of his 

_ prolonged stays. 


Somehow, she could not help but picture 
the dinners they had had at the Pembertons’ 
home—the cool, quiet dining-room, the 
daintily “set table, the glinting beauty of the 

. silverware. If only she had enough silverware 
) to entertain at home, she would have been 
| spared this unpleasantness. 


ANNIVERSARY PATTERN 


Sugar and cream set to 
match the knives, forks and 
spoons of this handsome 
pattern. 


Have you silverware enough 
to entertain at home? 


ERHAPS you, too, are sometimes disappointed in the dinners 

you give your friends in hotel, restaurant or café. You realize 
. that the essence of good entertaining lies in the personal touch, 
/ in the quiet surroundings of the home. 


Yet you despair of giving dinners at home, because you have 
not’ enough ‘silverware. But no doubt you do not realize how 
easily and reasonably you can provide all the silverware you need. 


In 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate you can afford to add to your 
| present tableware, or to build up a complete new service to replace 
an antiquated pattern. In this fine silverplate you can provide 
all the niceties of the well-set table—salad forks, ice cream forks, 
coffee spoons, serving pieces. 


You can purchase in quantities as small as you wish. And 
whenever you need more pieces in the chosen pattern, you can 
get them easily; for leading dealers everywhere have the newer 
1847 Rogers Bros. patterns in stock. 


May we send you a copy of our booklet S-g0, “Etiquette, 
Entertaining and Good Sense,” with authoritative table 
settings made in the Good Housekeeping Studio of Fur- 
nishings and Decorations? You will find it full of sug- 
gestions for successful entertaining. Write for it to-day. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
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ANNIVERSARY PATTERN 
Soup Sbhoon 


INTER 


NATIONAL SILVER 


CO. | 


Each Victrola is made 


as though we made butone 


We have made millions of Victrola instruments and hundreds of millions 


of Victor Records. This enormous demand is the result of superior Victor 
quality. We realize that it will continue only so long as superiority of 


the only thing by which we will be judged. Thus quantity production 


guarantees higher quality in all Victor products. 


Are there points of artistry, of voice, of intonation, 
or interpretation, which distinguish Martinelli from 
other tenors? Assuredly, but that of itself is less 
remarkable than that these subtle differences should 
be contained in a record. That they are contained in 
Victor Records is evidenced by these: 


so & } i Double-faced 
» ,| aici fu che'y Dio aplapastirai { 6189 $2.00 
. , 
Oe (i Fe Orato ples tavolo ingombrato 6194 2.00 
MARTINELL]  ‘Saedeoraah {733 1.50 


Victor Artist 
“A corner of nature seen through a personality” 
was Zola’s definition of art and so it is that there is 
fresh interest in observing the changes which the 
personality of a singer may make in the interpretation 
of any piece of music. The qualities which draw 
' people to the Metropolitan Opera House to hear Bori 
sing will draw you to these Victor Records: 
Double-faced 
542 $1.50 


Romeo and Juliet—Juliet’s Waltz Song 
Snow Maiden—I Know the Song of the Lark 


Danza—Tarantella Napolitana 
Villanella (Sibella) 


Bohéme—Mi chiamano Mimi 


Pagliacci—Ballatella—Che volo d’augelli 


} 546 1.50 
6048 2.00 


BORI 


Victor Artist Listen to the ringing quality of Ruffo’s voice on a 
Victor Record and you will smile with us over the 
dictum of his first teachers, who after two years of 
instruction declared his vocal equipment inadequate 
for operatic work! How thoroughly the famous 
baritone has negatived their conclusions, his world 
successes and these few selections from his complete 
Victor list show: . 

Double-faced 


Barbiere di Siviglia—Largo al factotum 
Rigoletto—Monologo—Pari siamo 6203) See 


Pagliacci—Prologo, Part I 
Pagliacci—Prologo, Part II 


Querida 
El Relicario 


6268 2.00 


822 1.50 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


)Victro 
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Victor Talking Machine Company, Comin us 


Victor quality is unquestioned, so we treat each instrument and record as | 


Victrola No. 80 
100 


Mahogany, oak 
or walnut 


Victrola No. 260 — 
150 


Mahogany or walnut 


Victrola No. 400 
: 2 


Electric, $290 
Mahogany 
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dwin Lefévre—George Randolph Chester—Captain Dingle—Thomas McMorrow 
aron Davis—Fanny Heaslip Lea—Frederick Orin Bartlett—Oma Almona Davies 


OODRICH 
= Balloon 


mean (5xtIa 
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ALLOON is an apt name for 

broad-gauge, low-air pressure 

tires because it implies the cushion- 
ing use of air. 


Air is nature’s best cushion, and the 
lower the pressure, the better the 
cushion. 


With their low-air pressure, Goodrich 
Balloon Cords give the motorist 
the betterment—the new ease and 
pleasure—he is always seeking. 


It is a special, de luxe service in tires. 


Just as riding in a parlor car is more 
comfortable than riding in a day 
coach, so riding on Balloon Cords is 
more comfortable than riding on high 
pressure tires. | 


Once Goodrich Balloon Cords are 
on a car, driver and passengers know 
a positive improvement. It is seen 


and felt in driving, maintaining, and | 


enjoying the car. 


Call on a Goodrich Dealer, and ask 
him to tell you the latest facts and 
suggestions on Goodrich Balloon 
Cords. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Limited, Toronto 


The Goodrich “55” tire is made full size to meet 
the wishes of the discriminating owner of 
a light car. 
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NEWSPAPER man who had reformed in- 
troduced me to Mr. Lawrence Livingston, LS W 
in order that I might write something 

§ about the foremost stock operator of the 

jesent day. Livingston stands exactly where the general public 
wuld give a great deal to stand—on that side of the stock mar- 
kt that experience tells you does not exist; which is, of course, 
t2 winning side. Livingston himself has repeatedly expressed 
ki conviction that the game of stock speculation cannot be 
katen. ‘“‘You can make money in stocks at times, but no man 
liing can beat the stock market,’”’ he asserts. He makes no 
kines about the number of times in his life that the market has 
tokrupted him, Even in these latter days of widely heralded 
tamphs he has to confess defeat every time that basic con- 
dions are arrayed against his extraordinary manipulative skill, 
eon when that same skill is backed both by millions of cash 
al by the willingness of professional traders to follow a winning 
leder. I refer to the not infrequent failure, under his manage- 
mnt, of those pools whose members chose to believe in miracles 
b believing in Livingston’s ability to do as they wished in any 
kd of market. 

‘Since Livingston trades in stocks and is not a member of the 
Nw York Stock Exchange, he is really one of the public— 
Nmber One, if you will, but withal one of the millions who do 
tlir trading through stockbrokers. Strictly speaking, such a 
Pison, no matter what the magnitude of his operations may 
bi is undoubtedly in Wail Street. But, strictly speaking, he is 
ni of Wall Street, nor is he always for Wall Street. Suchaman 
isiot the target of political bombs because he is not reckoned 
coe a part of the system; he is not one of the interests—that 
isof the great bankers and the eleven hundred members of the 
Nw York Stock Exchange. 


The Senior Partner of Bronson & Barnes 


HE publie’s side is therefore the speculator’s side. It was 

ito show that side at its almost incredible best that the rem- 
incences of the most successful stock operator were published. 
Hiv a man who was exceptionally endowed by Nature and by 
ciumstances for playing the game learned what to do and why 
an particularly when, was told in the story of Larry Livingston’s 
exsriences. 

[he same former newspaperman who introduced me to 
Lingston brought John K. Wing and me together. It was not 
prmeditated. It happened. Wing was the senior resident part- 
nelof Bronson & Barnes, a firm which has risen to the top rank 
of tock-commission houses in the past ten years—that 
S$) say, since my own working days in Wall Street. 
Jf:ourse the prominence of the firm was not unfamiliar. 
{ hew of its many successful promotions. But it was 
wndld story to me—that rise of Wall Street firms that 
lotish for some years. Most of them, after a brief 
»yréminence, fade. 
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GY BO \ 7) D> BR The name John Wing meant nothing to me. 
LIS ISIE Z It is one of the injustices of business life that the 


men at the head of important firms are not al- 

ways recognizable by name by the public. 
Mr. J. P. Morgan, of J. P. Morgan & Co., does not have to ex- 
plain who heis. But the head of the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
is neither a Kuhn nora Loeb. Mr. John Wing, therefore, meant 
to me merely a still successful stockbroker, a partner in a 
Stock Exchange house which did a very large business. He was 
a young man—any man who is younger than you is a young 
man—with pleasant manners and an air of sincerity, good 
nature and gumption. The combination interested me. It 
meant the modern type of successful broker. Other times, 
other men. One always learns from men, because the easiest 
way for an oldster to keep up to date is by studying the men 
who lead. Things in general and the eternal verities in par- 
ticular don’t change from century to century. What changes 
is the point of view, the fashion, the easiest way; and that is 
what makes the difference. 


Mr. Wing Makes a Suggestion 


“T°VE wanted to meet you for years,”’ he said, and the worst 

of it was that he quite obviously meant it. Then, as if he 
would fix the exact date, ‘‘Ever since I first read one of your 
stories.” 

“Do you remember the particular crime?”’ I asked guile- 
fully. Sometimes people who tell you how much they’ve 
enjoyed your books make the mistake of giving the title of one 
written by some other great and flattered author. 

“T was a clerk in Boston. It must be all of twenty years ago. 
It was the collection of your Wall Street stories. Since then 
I have read your articles in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
particularly the last series. The Livingston reminiscences,’ he 
finished in a tone of voice that made me say, ‘‘But?”’ 

“But?” he repeated. 

“But what is it that you object to in them?’ I said en- 
couragingly. I was used to having stock-commission brokers 
accuse me of frightening their customers out of the market by 
my constant harping on the unbeatability of the game. 

“T don’t object to anything in them. But I’ve often wanted 
to meet you to ask why you didn’t write a series giving the 
other side.” 

“Oh,” I said, “I see. I didn’t know there was any side, 
so far as the public was concerned, excepting the side that 
I treated—the losing side. I have made many assertions and I 
have never had to take back any of them. If you want 
me to write about Wall Street winners I’ll tell you that 
I take only typical cases. Of course individuals have 
made money, and some have even kept the money they 
have made, but such cases are the exceptions and have 
no real educational value. If you insist upon citing the 
cases of some of your customers who have made nice 
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profits, all I can say is that it proves nothing. And if you 
admit, as I suppose you will, that most commission-house 
customers lose money in the long run, I shall not get a 
thrill of discovery.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of that,’’ Wing said earnestly. ‘You 
attacked what ought to be attacked. You have warned 
the public against things that I am always warning our 
customers against. What I had in mind was that you 
show one side or phase of our business, and there is more 
than that one phase to it. When you prove that in Wall 
Street men who want to get something for nothing are 
bound to fail, you merely call attention to what happens in 
all businesses at all times and in all places. But the public, 
the great American public that reads the newspapers, is 
apt to take its point of view from the headlines. That is 
why it happens that Wall Street in the popular mind is not 
the meeting place of buyers and sellers of securities, and of 
borrowers and lenders of money, but a legalized gambling 
house where crooked roulette wheels run under the protec- 
tion of bribed officers. Business men know better, and you 
know better, and thousands of professional men know bet- 
ter. But millions of all sorts and conditions of men do not 
know better.” 

“ And whatelse?” Isaid encouragingly, because he wasn’t 
whining, but speaking heatlessly. 

““Well, your articles, which everybody knows are written 
by a man who knows Wall Street, do nothing to rectify that 
erroneous belief. And it is not only erroneous but unfair. 
I have heard you accused of being unfair, not once but 
many times.” 

“And do you yourself think the same thing?” 

“Only to the extent that I think a man is unfair who 
writes the truth about one phase of a big business and says 
nothing about other equally important phases.”’ 

“ And what is the 
phase that you have 
in mind that I have 
ignored?” 

“The stockbroker 
of today,” replied 
John K. Wing cheer- 
fully. 

I laughed. So did 
he. But his was ob- 
viously the amuse- 
ment of a trained 
diplomat. At ex- 
actly the right time 
he became more 
serious, as befitted 
a judicial discus- 
sion, and went on: 

“The trouble is 
that the public’s 
Wall Street is in 
reality an old Wall 
Street. It became 
obsolete years ago. 
The Stock Ex- 
change has not 
stood still any more 
than any other of 
our great business 
institutions. We do 
not tolerate today practices that were common a few years 
ago, but nobody seems to believe it. Losses sustained by 
ill-advised or greed-stricken or careless investors and spec- 
ulators are blamed on Wall Street. There are crooks every- 
where, but every stock swindler who happens to operate 
anywhere near Trinity Church is represented as being a 
typical Wall Street man. And of course all stockbrokers 
are Wall Street men.”’ 


The Brokers of Jay Gould’s Day 


yee it is only natural, as our country grows, that its 
affairs should be on a higher plane. But the public 
won’t have it about Wall Street. The stockbroker is a stage 
type. He is the buccaneer of thirty or forty years ago.” 

““My articles,’ I objected, ‘‘deal with what doesn’t 
change and therefore doesn’t improve—with those desires 
that greed-stricken men permit themselves, no matter 
what new rules’ and regulations the New York Stock 
Exchange may make.” 

“‘T know it. Nevertheless, I think that the stockbroker 
has suffered because nobody writes of him as he is today. 
The same public that thrills over the romance of the build- 
ing and operation of our railroads or industries does not 
accord any credit to Wall Street for the development that 
has made our country the wonder of the world. And yet 
where would our railroads and our industries be without the 
stockbroker?”’ 

“The economic function of stock exchanges is well 
understood,” I said soothingly. ‘‘I myself think you are 
unnecessarily agitated over a nonexistent injustice. The 
political demagogue doesn’t jump on your class especially. 
He attacks all the ‘haves.’ They always will be fair targets 
for the envy of the ‘have-nots.’”’ 


“Yes, but nobody writes about the stockbroker of the 
vintage of 1924. It is always of the Jay Gould era. Now 
I have devoted my life to this business. I am proud of 
the firm of which I have the honor to be a partner. I am 
more thrilled by its record than by its financial success. 
We began thirty-odd years ago and we haveseen the changes 
in the business. I would have you know that the reputable 
broker of thirty years ago was as scrupulously honest as he 
is today. But many raw practices were permitted. I am 
less interested in the past sins of my class than in their 
present virtues. What the broker of today stands for 
should be written up, if for no other reason than because it 
would be news to millions of people.” 
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“You do a very large business, I understand,” I said. 

“We do our share,” he admitted. 

“How many commission houses do a larger business?” 
T asked. 

“T don’t keep the books of the other houses.’’ 

“Don’t be so modest,” I urged. 

“Not many do more than we,” was all he would admit. 

“And you would like to see some articles about the 
modern stockbroker?” 

“Very much.” 

“Then I’ll tell you what I’ll do. I’ll write the story of a 
brokerage house from its founding to today. But the form 
must be personal. Are you willing to do your share?” 

“ce Yes.’’ 

“T don’t want to print a panegyric of stockbrokers, but 
how one broker grew, and the business with him. I under- 
stand you came from the Boston office as a boy and built up 
an enormous business here. If you will make it a personal 
narrative, your autobiography, frankly and truthfully, P'll 
take it down. What it does for or against the reputation of 
stockbrokers I don’t care. But it must show how you your- 
self pulled off your particular stunt; the stockbroker from 
the inside, what he did to make his millions, but no deliber- 
ate whitewashing and no premeditated propaganda. To do 
this you must tell your story without thinking how it is 
going to strike the public, or what it is going to do for 
anybody or any class; reminiscences, as if you were telling 
them to an intimate friend you had not seen in twenty 
years. Otherwise the modern stockbroker may remain an 
execrated pirate for all of me.” 

“T’ll do it,’”’ he said simply. ‘I hate to talk of myself, 
but I want you to get the broker’s business as it really is. 
Do you want me to start from the day I came to New 
York?” 
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“No, from the day you were born,” I said. “Don’t 
and choose your incidents. If you try to edit your own: 
rative as you go along, you will get neither an interes 
nor a true picture. If you must think, just think al 
And don’t be afraid of indiscretions. In the first pl 
they help to vitalize the picture; and in the second, we 
always omit them in the final copy. Suppose you com 
my club tonight at eight?” 

“Very well; or at my house,” he said. 

It occurred to me that he would be more himself ir 
own house, so I said, “At your house at eight tonight. 

And that night, and many other nights in his own he 
Wing told me how he became a broker, and how his 
became one of the most important in the United Sts 
With that development he had much todo. And rem 
ber, from now on it is John Kent Wing, stockbroker, 
does the talking. 


Wing Tells His Own Story 


INCE I left you this afternoon I have been thinki 
great deal about what you wish me to do. It strike 
that you have given me the most difficult task in all 
world. Years ago I remember coming across an observa 
of Walter Bagehot, who was one of the acutest thinke 
the last fifty years. He says somewhere that no phy 
pain can compare with the exquisite agony entailed b 
attempt to change a long-established mental habit. “ 
is just what you ask me to do when you ask me to §) 
in detail of myself and my part in building up our busi 
I do not mean that I have ever been especially seer 
about my affairs or that my modesty goes so deep 
I suffer acutely when I talk about myself. But I k 
myself, and from what my wife tells me I have n 
felt any neec 
dramatize my ¢ 
tions or my eff 
I like men bec 
I am healthy 
normal, and bec 
they like me. 
business has al 
been with men, 
my liking then 
their liking mi 
helped me a 
deal. After all, 
Ihave to sell is 
ice; therefore . 
self am not 0 
my own custo} 
and therefore 
not commer¢ 
necessary for 1 
be interested i 
non-business si 
am not inartia 
but my busine: 
has given mea 
point of view. . 
outward towar 
customer, ané 
inward towart: 
ego. 
I do not deny that in this broker’s business of 1' 
have had to sell myself, of course. That is all anybod)| 
in this world—exchange what he has for what he 1’ 
This is at once the most and the best that he ca! 
When I say my job as a stockbroker is to sell serv) 
assure you I speak accurately and comprehensively. 
that does not alter the fact that I cannot see any Pp! 
esqueness in either myself or my career. In my busin } 
selling and buying securities, words have not had to? 
color and sparkle. I have been interested primar 
results, and in technic only as it helped me to obtain ‘ 
results quickly and efficiently. Ican’t say that I ha. 
artist’s pride in what I’ve done, but I am glad to be a? 
say that I had a task to do which I’ve done as wel! 
could. My best is not so good as other men’s, but af’ 
it means just that to me—my best. I wish it were bt 
and that wish keeps me working just as hard and hop} 
today as I did when I was a hundred-dollar-a-month ? 
with a record to make. | 
I can and do play; and more than that, I enjc! 
playing. But no play gives me the pleasure that work 
I do not intend to kill myself working, because that 
only immoral but unbusinesslike. But I confess that 
my work that I find my greatest enjoyment. My busi § 
my favorite pastime. It is my pet diversion, as well 
bread and butter. | 
A man is put in this world to do his best, and his a 
a human being, consists of winning the good will of 
among whom he lives. That isn’t a copy-book max’ 
is the most desirable achievement, and that makes 
highest form of wisdom. The name he bears amo 
fellows is his real wealth. Surely no man in his 


can wish for riches if the price is to be known as 2 * 
Well, in business the desire is the same. My drear' 
yy i 


| 
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ave everybody in the United States think as well of Bron- 


jon & Barnes as our own customers do, who have known us 
ntimately for years. 
The satisfaction of knowing that you have a big credit 


yalance at the bank is not to be compared to the comfort of 


mowing that those with whom you do business respect 
ind like you. What is it that enables my firm to do the 
arge and profitable business that it does? Why, nothing 
yut the way our customers feel toward us. That is what 
stablishes our credit, and that credit enables us to do a 
jaany times larger business than if we could use only our 
etual capital. Mr. Barnes, our senior partner, remarked 
nly last week that he plays business as he plays golf; he 
as to play with congenial people if he is to enjoy playing 
t all. We have a very nice set of customers. We enjoy 


hem. And they? Well, they stick. 


Achievement for Achievement’s Sake 


JIOR a man who began by declaring that he didn’t like to 
|. talk about himself, Iam doing very well. I really meant 
iat I should prefer to talk about my business rather than 
bout myself. I am less interested in what I am than in 
‘hat I do. I don’t count; the business does. I must die; 
ne business needn’t. My concern, therefore, is with per- 
ianence—with my office. There were six men working 
jere when I came. We have over three hundred now. 
jhat is something, isn’t it? The fact, I mean. It was 
rought about by being on the job all the time. Maybe we 
ere lucky, but I want to tell you that I don’t believe in 
‘ck. It is a rhetorical device we use to explain what came 
(sier than we expected. Hard work, pride in that work, 
ad the desire to build up a sound, useful and pleasant 
lsiness is what the partners contributed. And the in- 
»stment is paying dividends. Why shouldn’t it? 

I’ve been in Wall Street twenty-five out of my forty-eight 
vars, and I have known more or less intimately nearly all 
te financiers and industrial magnates of this generation. 
ban truthfully say that in not one instance did the desire 
t make money constitute the chief incentive of any of 
tese men. It was the doing of the thing they loved to 
¢—achievement, accomplishment—that made them what 
tey were. That they, in due time, put in a bill for services 
rndered, and that the fee asked was large, is true in some 
istances, though not in all. They worked in as altruistic 
aspirit as a virtuoso or a great artist works. 

Did Kreisler acquire his technic primarily because he 
ynted to ask high prices for his recitals? In Wall Street 


’ Gin industry the big men also have always worked for two 
 twards—the joy of doing, and the dollars and cents. 


{ can hear the laughter of your readers. But if they will 


txe the trouble to think, they will see that there is no 


réson why a business man should not feel about his busi- 


*° as an artist does about his art. 


{ am sure I am boring you, but this leopard cannot 


' change his spots. Possibly you might edit them out of 


hla. At all events, what I am anxious to do is to show 
im we stockbrokers really earn our fees. I propose to 


* dicribe the way we do business today and, for purposes of 


c(aparison, the way it used to be done. 
e patient! Bear in mind that the twentieth century 
not be as candid as the sixteenth century. Benvenuto 
lini wouldn’t write his autobiography today quite as 
frnkly as he did. We are more civilized or more reticent. 
Tjannot escape the fear that if I talk exclusively of 


myself—I! I! I! I!—I must convey an impression of ego- 
ism, which will really do me an injustice. But here goes. 

My name is John Kent Wing. I am New England on 
both sides. Nothing else. The first Wing came over the 
same year that Harvard College was founded. That is as 
far back as my family goes in America. No Mayflower 
passengers in my genealogy. The first American Wing 
bought a farm in 1636, in Cambridge. It was directly op- 
posite the Harvard gate. The farm has long since changed 
its function. A part of it became the graveyard of the 
Unitarian Church. Lots of Wings are buried there. 

The first American Kent—my mother’s family—was a 
minister who labored in Sandville, Massachusetts, on Cape 
Cod. His wife, Deborah, bore him two sons, John and 
Henry. The first Wing also had a son named John. Lots 
of Johns in our family. I would have you bear in mind 
that my forbears were not only New Englanders but Uni- 
tarians. They ran to school-teaching and the ministry. 
They worked hard from necessity and a sense of duty, and 
they lived clean, lean lives and duly sent their children to 
school and college. I am the seventh generation of Wing to 
go to Harvard. 

My grandfather was an exception to the Harvard habit. 
He went to West Point. His father was a minister, but he 
and his congregation were not in accord, and rather than 
yield he pulled up stakes. He went to Maine. There he 
taught school, and there his son—my grandfather—mar- 
ried the daughter of the squire. He was a leather merchant 
and shipowner, the squire was. Kindly note the ingenious 
combination which enabled him to keep his feet on terra 
firma in his tannery, and at the same time to gratify his 
love of adventure through his ships. He made both his 
business and his favorite sport pay dividends. 

My grandfather went to West Point and was graduated 
in the late 30’s or early 40’s. He was assigned to the corps 
of engineers, and was detailed to go to Mobile, Alabama. 
There were no railroads in those days. Why he didn’t go 
by water from New York or 
Baltimore I don’t know, but 
the story is that he walked from 
Washington to Mobile. Every a 
time I go South I : 
think of the old gen- “, 
tleman and his hike. : 
He served in the 
Mexican War, and = 
then he resigned . 
from the army and : 
went back to Maine. 
There he went into 
the one business that 
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looked both good and big to him—timberlands. In due 
time he became the squire to his fellow townsmen. 

That was a long time ago, when lumber wasn’t so scarce 
as it is today; but he had the vision and the love of the 
woods, and he bought thousands upon thousands of acres 
of land, because of the virgin pine or spruce or hemlock that 
grew upon it. Most of it he got for ten or fifteen cents an 
acre. For someof it he paid as muchas one dollar; but not 
very much, because there was so much land to be had at 
the lower price. He would buy for a mere song square 
miles of timberlands, vast tracts with lakes and mountains 
on them, domains that ran clear down to the coast. He 
knew the land was cheap, so he’d buy and cut the timber; 
or sell at a profit and move on. 


Old-Time Lumber Kings 


IKE so many of the old Maine men, he unfalteringly fol- 
lowed the timber. His quest took him to Pennsylvania 
and later to Michigan, always following the timber. His 
son, my father, also followed the timber. It took him as 
far south as the Gulf—Louisiana—and as far west as the 
Pacifie Ocean—California It was in the blood of those 
Maine men. But I am not trying to give you the romance 
of the lumber industry or the tragedy of our unscientific 
destruction of forests, but merely a part of my family his- 
tory. There has always been big money in timberlands in 
this country. Few people here in the Hast knew old 
Weyerhaeuser, but Western bankers used to assert that he 
was a richer man than John D. Rockefeller, and it was all 
in timberlands. And then consider the Michigan lumber 
millionaires—dozens of them. 

My grandfather died in 1868, and my father kept on. 
During the panic of 1873 my father was home in Maine. 
He wasn’t particularly hard hit, but money was very tight 
and there was no telling when or how the panic would end, 
nor what might happen to anybody before it ran its course. 

One day a man walked into the office where 
my father and his brother, my Uncle Henry, sat. 
They did not recognize him, but he knew them 
and came toward them with outstretched hands. 

“Well, boys,’”’ he 
said, ‘‘I am glad to 
see you looking so 
well; you haven’t 
changed much since 
I saw you last.” 

“You are looking 
pretty well yourself,” 

(Continued on 

Page 222) 
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window. He didn’t, of course, call himself a 

pawnbroker; he called himself a loan office. But 
there you were! A rose by any other name, preserv- 
ing a remarkable similarity of odor; a sow’s ear, 
congenitally incapable of becoming a silk purse. 

The window was small and grimy; cluttered up, 
so to speak, with a number of things, like the kingly 
world of R. L.S. Guns there were—several of them; 
watches, a thick and tarnished output; flutes, at 
least one; a baby’s silver cup; a lady’s—presum- 
ably—golden vanity; earrings by the sirenic score; 
fraternal charms on pursy chains; a 
cameo with a broken nose; a bacchic 
flask of beaten and slightly dented 
silver; also, and as has been said, a 
tray of rings. 

It was the rings Lila Kemp had an 
eye on. One ring, in especial, a slim 
frail band of platinum, carved in a 
design of orange blossoms; the sort 
of ring one sees alluringly advertised 
in connection with the month of June 
and the holy estate of matrimony; 
an aristocratic gewgaw to be knock- 
ing about in a pawnbroker’s window 
between yellowish diamonds and yel- 
lower pearls, cheek by jowl with syn- 
thetic rubies set in ten-carat gold, and 
emeralds, not so synthetic, set in no 
gold at all. 

Lila regarded it gravely, as if it 
were a spool of Number 60 white cot- 
ton she contemplated adding to her 
work basket; wistfully, with her heart 
beating high, as if it were something 
life had denied her; grimly, 
as if she proposed, and that 
shortly, to remedy the defi- 
ciency herself. All of which 
states of mind she endured, 
standing with her nice little 
navy-blue hat drawn low over 
her long dark eyes, with her 
slim gray-gloved hands 
clutching a bit feverishly the 
beaded folds of the steel-and- 
blue bag she had lately made 
for herself. She hoped she 
wasn’t a conspicuous figure, 
standing before a pawnbro- 
ker’s window, eying its 
contents thus closely; but 
conspicuous or not, she stood 
there—doggedly. 

Her mouth, a rather lovely 
mouth, with a haughty up- 
per lip,anotso haughty lower 
one, set itself primly in case 
anyone were looking. Which, 
obviously, no one was. Her 
eyes yearned and appraised 
and—hesitated. 

Her thoughts, if steno- 
graphically rendered, might 
have made slightly chaotic 
reading. 

“It’s very good-looking, of 
course—imitation, most 
likely—not that it matters—yes, it does! 
I want a real one! And it’s got to be 
platinum. A gold one dates a woman— 
antedates her—at once. Platinum, with 
that orange-blossom design. Everybody 
hasit. Quitesafe. I could have the initials 
changed. Sure to have initials in it—they all do. This 
would be a good place to buy it in. I simply can’t go to 
a jeweler’s! They’d wonder why the man wasn’t doing it. 
I don’t suppose pawnbrokers wonder about—anything. 
No—this is a piece of luck, my dear—your happening 
across it in a window, this way. Duck in and buy it 
before anyone comes along!”’ 

She cast a furtive glance to left and right. Not that she 
knew many people in the city, but Columbia wasn’t so 
fearfully far away. Others besides herself might have run 
down for a day’s shopping. 

Was that man across the street watching her? The slant 
of his profile was like Tommy Hardin’s—rather. No—of 
course Tommy never got away from his cashier’s window 
in the middle of the week—and besides—the man across 
the street had only stopped to light a cigarette; had already 
gone on again briskly. 


[inde was a tray of rings in the pawnbroker’s 


ee 


This woman, coming down the block. Was her brown 
coat-suit familiar? It couldn’t be Myra Field—how ab- 
surd!—of course it couldn’t. Hadn’t Lila, on her way to 
the train that morning, seen Myra in a starchy bungalow 
apron, watering sweet peas? 

Neither Tommy— inquisitive, friendly, gossipy Tommy— 
nor Myra, with her nose for news, her tongue for scandal. 
Neither Tommy nor Myra nor any other of Lila’s childhood 
friends. 

Very well, then. Columbia was safely at a distance. 
Columbia could by no possibility know what Lila was at 
the moment about to do! It was in any case none of Co- 
lumbia’s business; but that wouldn’t dampen Columbia’s 
interest. Lila Kemp buying a wedding ring. 

What couldn’t Columbia make of that! Faint and far, a 
hum of myriad bees—say, rather, wasps—lifting and set- 
tling upon some object of delicious disturbance—came to 
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Lila’s ears. She shivered a lit 
and smiled a little. 

“Walk around the block a 
come back!’’ prompted her st 
conscious, wheedlingly. 

“You’ve been around the blo 
twice already, my dear,” decid 
Lila’s awakening will; “‘besic 
which, you are due for that fitti 
in half an hour, and your tr 
goes at three.” 

Lila’s neat gray shoes took ! 
smartly in at the pawnshop do 
Her fingers gripped the edge 
the dusty counter as she presen 
inquired of the baldly beami 
individual who rose from a s 
behind it, ‘‘ May I look at that tr 
of rings that is in your windo 
There is one there that intere 
me.” 

One there that interested h 
One there that sent little quiv 
of excitement over her: curic 
little tremors of emotion, rippli 
to the tips of her fingers and to 

She watched with outward ca 
veneering inward turmoil, wh 
the elderly pawnbroker withdr 
from his cache in the window t 
once-velvet-lined tray containi 
the gaud of her desire. 

He paused to finger the ding 
shining lot with a caressing dij 
and thumb, and Lila’s heartsho 
within her. Perhaps he was go} 
to take the bit of platinum o 
Perhaps it was exhibited by n 
take. 

She repeated with digni 
“There is one there I should ] 
to see; it looks as if it might 
a scarab.” | 

Of course a wedding ring d 
not look in the least like a sear 
although they are sometimes s_ 
posed to possess, in common, ] 
attribute, the pleasing trick | 
longevity; but Lila had no ide: 
showing her hand too abruptl;; 
demanding at the start the ti 
of pallid metal and graven }. 
over which, however shyly, | 
was yearning. 

So she turned about witl: 
meditative air, with head on | 
side and eyes intelligently 1° 
rowed, a thing which she selec’ 
from the heap before her; :' 
veyed it from every angle; 1: 
mately scorned it. 

“Ah,” she murmured, “‘Isee ' 
only a bit of turquoise mat: 
not a scarab at all!” , 

The rather horny fingers > 
ceived back the turquoise ma» 
with a delicate and deprecaty 
gesture. | 

“Lady,” he protested res 
edly, ‘did I say it was?” 

Lila reassured him hurrie’ 
“Oh, no; it was my own }) 
mistake, entirely! Entirely ) 
own mistake. You have a ne 
ber of very nice rings here, hav | 


you?” She hovered with chilly touch above diamond f 
pearl, doubtful gem in doubtfuller setting. a | 
“A bargain, lady, if you are looking for bargains; 21% 


neat ring for a lady!” 


a 
She had hovered indiscreetly long above a sickish sla 
opal hugged by murky brilliants. | 
“No, I don’t so much care for that,” said Lila judiciY 
Panic seized her. Why haggle until someone else came) 
the shop and she dared not touch her quarry? Speed. 


the thing—speed and decision. She observed clearly, 
was really a scarab I wanted. I’m sorry to have trou 
you.”’ Then on the brink of hypocritical preparatior 
departure, ““‘Why—this is a wedding ring—isn’t it? }) 
quaint! I didn’t suppose people ever brought—those 


a place—like this.” 


“You'd be surprised,” returned the merchant of lost ¥ 


morosely. + 
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“Such a nice new one too!” pursued Lila. 

. Scenting a final chance, he recommended it earnestly. 

Platinum is very stylish for wedding rings, lady. You 
‘on’t do no better than that! And orange blossoms’s a 
ery popular design.” 

Lila’s smile flickered in spite of her. ‘‘It doesn’t seem to 
ave been so awfully popular with whoever sold you this.” 

“ All marriages ain’t made in heaven,” replied the crafty 
ilesman; ‘‘but that ain’t sayin’ yours won’t be, miss.” 

Did she fancy a delicate leer on his bearded lips? Lila 
imsoned gorgeously from the wave of her soft bronze 
air to the roll of her white organdie collar. She turned the 
ibject abruptly. 

“You couldn’t say who sold it to you?” 

“No, lady’’—with imperishable patience. “If I could 
|member all the people that comes into this shop ” 

“Of course not! I hope you don’t attempt to.’”’ Too 
‘uch nervousness in that. 

“T don’t get you, lady.” 

“T mean,” said Lila with the gentlest suggestion of sym- 
jthy imaginable—‘“‘I mean I can see you’re a very busy 
jrson, and of course you don’t waste your time remember- 
iz unimportant details. Besides—I’d rather not know— 
sout—the former owner. It might be too—discouraging. 
ze there initials inside?” 

“Nothin’ we can’t take out while you wait, lady.” 
“Poor little ring!’”’ sighed Lila on a wave of feminine 
iiterness. 

She turned the circlet tenderly, read aloud its spidery 
iner legend with a hush in her voice: “J. D. to L. H. 
Jine 2, 1920. Amor.” 

‘Name of a place, I think,’’supplied the bald one amiably. 

‘Others have thought so before you,’’ murmured Lila. 

\ touch of superstitious awe crisped her hold of the ring. 
“| D.toL. H.” J.D. John? Jerry? No, something 
sid and reliable—something stolid yet prosperous. Jer- 
oe? No; James. Duggan? Danby? Dinkins? James 
LTakins? Oh, impossible! Out of the air she caught a 
einbination, simple yet pleasing. Duval—James Duval! 
Eactly right! L. H.? The H didn’t matter, of course— 
tl submerged maiden name—the forgotten patronymic. 
Jie 2, 1920—three years ago—not bad! And Amor— 
pizeless, that was all! She hadn’t dared hope for anything 
se2xquisitely adjustable. 

‘Was you thinkin’ of takin’ it, lady?’”’ inquired a voice 
though the fog of her musings. 

How much?” asked Lila, returning to reality. 

Insued a short but spirited argument over prices. The 

loi broker seeing in Lila’s twilight eyes how badly she 
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wanted his property, not unnaturally soared a bit. Plati- 
num, he said was dear—oh, very dear; and that orange- 
blossom design—awful popular. 

“On the other hand,” said Lila, trying not to show that 
she meant to have the thing at any price, ‘‘ very few people 
buy wedding rings in pawnshops.”’ 

“You’d be surprised!’’ said the merchant once more— 
leering, oh, unmistakably! He offered, wooing indecision, 
“Thirty dollars—and not a cent less. 

““Twenty—and that’s as high as I’ll go,”’ said Lila coldly. 

They compromised suddenly and overwhelmingly on 
twenty-five because a shadow darkened the door and Lila 
thought she was about to have a fellow customer. 

“‘Lady, shall I take out the letterin’?”’ asked the vender 
at last, Lila’s five dear fives in his pocket. 

“Thank you, it will do very well as it is,” said Lila. 

She walked out of the shop with a box in her purse, the 
ring inside the box, J. D. and L. H. still amorously within 
the ring—and triumph in the lift of a blue-hatted head. 

““That’s that!’’ said Lila to herself. She proceeded to her 
fitting with an outrageous sense of invincibility. The ring, 
in a way, had been the largest lion in the road. 

Well—the ring was accomplished! Let the fitter disap- 
point Miss Kemp of the new beige suit if she dared. 


II 


UT a fitter, for once, hadn’t dared. The new beige suit 

was ready. More, a fitting room was vacant, and Lila 
had only to shed her dark blue frock, with its organdie 
collar and cuffs, shed her little blue hat, and stand five 
minutes’ waiting; a slim, flushed, eager thing in a flesh- 
colored shift. 

“Miss Kelly,” a glib saleswoman had promised, “will be 
here at once!” 

Miss Kelly was the fitter. She wore a smart black gown 
herself, and carried pins in her pocket instead of her mouth, 
which alone proclaimed her extraordinary. Her black hair 
followed the mode of the moment, and her healthy close- 
grained skin bore with distinct effect a touch of rouge, no 
more. 

“Good afternoon!” she said brightly as the curtains of 
the fitting room fell to, behind her purposeful entrance. 
“Sorry to keep you waiting.” 

“Only a matter of five minutes,” 
said Lila sweetly. . 

“T like to be ex- 
actly on time,”’ said 
Miss Kelly. ‘‘Pride 
myself on it. This 


shan’t occur again. Now—how about the suit? Suppose 
we slip it on. I think you’re going to be pleased.”’ 

Lila was pleased; more, she was startled. The beige suit 
became her as its sheath becomes a lily. 

“You look a good five years younger in it,’”’ commented 
Miss Kelly briskly. ‘You look about twenty-four.” 

“‘T’m twenty-eight,” said Lila, watching her with catlike 
acuteness to get her reaction to the fact. 

“And you’d begun to dress it, hadn’t you?” said Miss 
Kelly with a chuckle. ‘‘Mistake—great mistake. With 
your figure—and your hair—you could stay twenty-four— 
oh, for years yet! Dark eyes, y’see—they don’t fade the 
way blue ones do. Then red hair a 

“Oh, would you call my hair red?’’ demanded Lila de- 
lightedly. 

“Give it a strong henna rinse every other week and Saint 
Peter himself couldn’t call it anything else,’”’ said Miss 
Kelly coolly. She added, squinting at Lila’s head as an 
artist squints at a canvas, ‘“You ought to wear it off the 
forehead—you’ve got a lovely forehead—kind of low and 
Greek.” 

“Do you think so?” breathed Lila hungrily. 

“Look at the Venus in any art-store window!” Miss 
Kelly pointed out. ‘However, off the forehead is as far as 
I’d go after Venus; pull it over your ears then, soft, but 
not too loose, and a close soft knot at the back of the neck.” 
She added impartially, ‘“You’ve got the nose for it, and 
just enough chin. Too much chin on a woman is bad. It 
throws a scare into a man before she opens her mouth.” 

Lila laughed suddenly and adorably, with a flash of even 
white teeth and the flicker of a dimple near her lips. 

““You’ll never throw a scare into any man that way!” 
Miss Kelly assured her. “How do you doit? I’ve known 
women’d pawn their souls for an effect like that. Well, 
what kind of a blouse were you planning to use with this?”’ 

““What would you say?” Lila deferred to the oracle. 

“We've got some sweet stuff in handmade blouses—just 
a bit of fluff in the front. I'll be back,” said Miss Kelly, 
and disappeared. 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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NE of the 
most wide- 
spread er- 


rors which exist 
today is the be- 
lief in a Latin race. 
The traditional 
idea is that South- 
western Europe 
is Latin; that 
France, Italy, 
Spain and Portu- 
gal are sister na- 
tions inhabited by 
peoples of kindred 
blood. This idea 
has, to be sure, 
strongly influ- 
enced the course 
of European poli- 
tics on many oc- 
casions; and yet 
it is a delusion. 
The truth of the 
matter is that 
there is no such 
thing as a Latin 
race, but that, on 
the contrary, the 
so-called Latin 
peoples differ 
widely from one 
another in racial 
make-up. In a 
previous article 
we observed the 
racially compos- 
ite character of 
France. In the 


present article we shall examine the racial make-ups of Italy, 
Spain and Portugal, and shall note the practical conse- 


quences. 


Viewing these countries from the racial angle, the first 
thing that strikes our notice is the fact that in all three 
countries a large proportion of the population belongs to 
the Mediterranean race—the slender, dark-complexioned 


stock which thousands of years ago occupied 
the lands bordering the Mediterranean Sea 
and has ever since remained the most numer- 
ous element in those regions. However, we 
should note two things: In the first place, 
we must not confuse the terms “‘ Mediterra- 
nean”’ and “‘Latin’’; in the second place, we 
must realize that the original Mediterranean 
stock has been greatly modified during its long 
history, so that it has come to vary widely at 
different times and in different places. 


Racial Differences 


OOSE usage of the words ‘‘ Mediterranean”’ 
and ‘‘Latin”’ has caused endless confusion, 
and the distinction between the meaning of 
the two terms must be clearly understood 
before the actual state of affairs in South- 
western Europe can be appreciated. Theterm 
“Mediterranean” has a purely racial meaning 
and refers, as already stated, to the slender, 
dark-complexioned stock which, in very an- 
cient times, settled the lands about the Medi- 
terranean Sea and also pushed northward 
across France to the British Isles, where it 
still survives, especially in Wales and Ireland. 
The word “Latin,” on the other hand, is not a 
racial but a historical and cultural term hark- 
ing back to Roman days. Central Italy was the 
Roman homeland, and with the growth of 
Roman power the Latin language and Latin 
culture spread over Southwestern Europe. 
Not merely all Italy, but also France, Spain 
and Portugal were thoroughly Latinized, and 
today the peoples of those countries speak 
tongues and possess cultures alike derived from 
the old Latin source. 

Unquestionably these similar languages and 
cultures are ties making for sympathetic un- 
derstanding among the Southwest European 
peoples. And yet their significance must not 
be overestimated. History proves conclusively 
that sueh ties do not bind beyond a certain 
degree unless reénforced by the subtler yet 
closer tie of kindred blood. That is the reason 
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Fascisti Leaders, and Enthusiasts, Swearing Faith to Italy at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, Rome 


why observers who disregard the racial factor are so con- 
tinually fooled. Judged merely by speech and culture, the 
peoples of Southwestern Europe seem well fitted for close 
and harmonious association. Accordingly, political proph- 
ets have often preached the doctrine of Latin fraternity 
and have advocated Pan-Latinism—in other words, a league 
of Latin peoples. 
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And yet des 
all such eloqu 
preaching P,; 
Latinism ji 
doesn’t take pla 
The reason, 
course, is that: 
doctrine is ba 
on a delusior 
the delusion 
confusing liken 
in speech a 
manners with k 
ship in blood. 1 
peoples of Sou 
western Eurc 
differ from ¢ 
another in rac 
make-up far m 
widely than 
usually imagin 
and these rac 
differences larg 
counteract t 
ties of culture 
speech. 

Whoever g 
to know the La 
peoples well « 
covers one th 
as curious as i 
significant. T 
is the fact that 
more these peo} 
are thrown 
gether, the 1 
they like one 
other. So lon; 
their contacts 


merely superficial, so long as they exchange courtesies 
‘Yead one another’s books, a feeling of friendly simila 
tends to arise. 
and the chances are that they will quickly and instinetiv 
discover marked temperamental differences which will 
more apt to drive them apart than to draw them toget!, 
This is particularly the case with Frenchmen and tl 


But let them come into intimate conti 


southern neighbors. But it is also true) 
lesser degree as between Italians and Spaniai | 
and even as between Spaniards and Portugu | 
In every case a study of the facts will br 
to light differences in racial make-up wl) 
account for the temperamental differences t | 
exist between the so-called Latin peoples. | 


United Italy 


()F COURSE, the presence of a large M= 
terranean element in the populations! 
Italy, Spain and Portugal creates betw! 
those peoples a blood relationship whiels 
almost wholly absent as between them and g 
French, who are mainly Alpine or Nordi 
race, with very little Mediterranean bli 
In this basic sense, therefore, Italy, $1! 
and Portugal can be considered as f 
block of kindred peoples which may be 
together as the Mediterranean Sout 
rope. However, as already remarked 
three peoples are racially much less 2 
they superficially appear, and a just 
of their respective situations can b 
only by viewing them separately, 
now undertake to do. 

Italy is by far the most important” 
in Southern Europe. The medieval 
Spain has long passed, while the 
glory of Portugal is but a dim memory. 
however, recently emerged from cen 
eclipse, has forged her political unity, 
her material prosperity, and today d 
spontaneous vigor which augurs well 101 
future. ‘ 

The long peninsula of Italy juts 
the mass of Continental Europe far 
southward, bestriding the waters of t 
terranean Sea and through its island ap 
age of Sicily almost touching North # 
Italy is long and narrow in shape, its fa 
resemblance toa jack boot being a geograk 
commonplace. Including its island del 
encies, Sicily and Sardinia, Italy’s ar 

(Continued on Page 198) 
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eently published an 

article entitled Thirty 
Dys That Did Not Shake 
F World. It was a review 
fhe first month’s activities 
fie British Labor Govern- 
nit, and its tone, as may be 
sjiered from its title, was 
x ofangry disappointment. 
Pit British revolution, 
vich, if it ever happens, 
Wi indeed shake the world, 
ia not yet erupted in the 
aclysmic red fire so ar- 
ely longed and plotted for 
he Bolshevik apostles of 
nchy. The volcano, if vol- 
a) it is, is still strangely— 
>them, exasperatingly— 
ut; and the rest of the 
‘cd observes, with a mildly 
yical amusement, the Brit- 
sh tandard bearers of revo- 
itn hastily pulling on their 
ict respectable coats, 
taiming the red flag into 
ae: pockets and desperately 
xj iulning to an unconvinced 
ir. sh Empire that they are 
i4emost harmless fellows 
niinable. 

‘ocialism?’’? they say. 
O, well, really, socialism, 
olknow’’—a shrug of the 
halders—‘‘it’s hardly 
retical politics, is it?”’ 
Vie every now and then 
ne whisper behind their 
ais in a stage-aside to the more impatient of those 
,0'),000 socialist voters who believed their leaders really 
tet what they said in the brave old days of Down 
Vi. Capitalism! Down With the British Empire! Up 
netebels !—“‘Shut up, you fools! You'll spoil the show! 
Jo'ou want to get us turned out?”’ 

Ad the British Empire, which after all is characterized 
y considerable amount of horse sense, sits neither ap- 
lailing nor hurling the missiles it fingers in its pockets. 
t ls seen quite a few strange spectacles in its time, and 
i vits for the plot of this one to develop. It knows 
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The Only Two Men Working at the West India Docks 


perfectly well that this is only the preliminary bow of the 
latest company of performers. 

But if, as the Pravda complains, the first month of the 
first British Socialist Government did not shake the world, 
if up to date its performance has been one rather of comedy 
than the immediate tragedy a large percentage of Britishers 
expected would commence on that fateful January seven- 
teenth—yet already, in its short tenure of office, tendencies 
have manifested themselves that are significantly symp- 
tomatic of the future. If one thing is certain it is that the 
curtain has gone up on a new epoch for the British Empire. 
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It has entered on a new pe- 
riod of internal stress and 
strain that will be character- 
ized by steep fluctuations of 
the will to power—even of 
the will to survive—in its 
controlling nerve center. For 
this first British Socialist 
Government will assuredly 
not be the last. 

The theoretic principle of 
possible socialist govern- 
ments has been definitely 
established. The kind of so- 
cialism which the British 
peoplewill, even temporarily, 
tolerate has yet to be decided. 
It is a curious and not easily 
explicable fact that the hold- 
ing of the socialist creed— 
ultimately a specific matter 
of economics—imbues the 
holder with a violent hostil- 
ity to whatever country he 
may happen to belong to. 
Except that possibly hothare 
manifestations of an under- 
lying tendency to collective 
suicide—a mass neurosis 
produced by an overdevel- 
oped civilization—the causal 
nexus between these ap- 
parently quite independent 
phenomena is not easy to 
discover. Yet so it is. 

French communists and 
socialists are pro-German; 
the Italian reds, not having 
an enemy of their country to 
side with, were at least bitterly anti-Italian; only Germany 
is perhaps for the moment an exception, though at the end 
of the war her socialists were the best friends of the Allies. 
During the war a large majority of the British socialists— 
and of the present socialist government—were not only 
antiwar but helped Germany all they could. One of the 
first acts of the new socialist members of Parliament was to 
give a banquet in the House of Commons itself at which all 
present, guests and hosts alike, had at some time or other 
been in prison—mostly for wartime antipatriotic offenses. 

(Continued on Page 186) 
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was on his way 

to kill the Hep- 
plegirl. His thoughts 
were as fiery as his 
hair, as deep as his 
blue, green-flecked 
eyes, as purposeful as 
the forward jut of 
his chin. 

In amorphous 
hunch upon the seat 
of the top buggy, he 
pestered the horse’s 
rump with an inef- 
fectual peach shoot 
while he passionately 
reviewed the pre- 
vious half hour of his 
history. The galling 
thing was, of course, 
that he had been 
yanked upward by 
the neck scruff at 
the momentous in- 
stant in which he had 
decided his financial 
destiny. 

For there he had 
been, a half hour be- 
fore, with elbows 
taut upon the warm kitchen table, a fifteen-year-old man 
with twelve dollars and seventy-five cents banked in 
canvas bag upon his bosom, in travail as to whether he 
would become a cattle king or a hog baron. There had he 
been when he had rendered final decision in favor of the 
barony, the superior eagerness of the hog tribe to repro- 
duce its own being the unanswerable argument in its 
favor. It had been at that climactic moment that Adam 
had leaped in, ox goad in fist, eyes wild. 

“The bull’s outbusted the hind fence! You got to make 
me an errant. Make quick now!” 

And as the potential baron, with hogs teeming by the 
thousand about him, had sat staring, he had been dragged 
from his chair, hoisted across the freezing ruts of the barn- 
yard and dumped over the wheel into the top buggy. 

“You got to git my girl from Schindler’s to Hoopstet- 
ter’s! Make hurry quick! And you fix a dates fur me— 

you tell he: I’m a-settin’ up Saturday night 

agin!” 
Oh, Elisha had protested at mention of 
the Hepple girl of course! He had started 
\ to kick out of the buggy. But Adam had 
i\ plastered his 
eighteen-year 
spread of hand 
against Elisha’s 
middle and had 
pasted him 
against the seat 
again. 


Mrs. Hoopstetter, With Hairpin Antenne Emerging 
From the Black Coil Upon the Top of Her Head 
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“Dast you! And you take good care to my girl or 
I’ll ——” And then, because he was Adam, and Elisha’s 
mother as well as his brother, he had grinned, rammed a 


- huge paw into his pocket and had flung a dime upon the 


buggy seat. Then he had run, gripping his ox goad and 
hallooing to their father, who was already lunging toward 
the far end of the field. 

In the clear flame of his anger against Adam, the bull 
and the Hepple girl, Elisha saw the problem of his life dis- 
tinctly. His problem was to put into word and into action 
the fact that he was a man. Never before had he objected 
to being Adam’s younger brother—being anything to 
Adam had: been enough. But now that he was being 
dragged into entangling alliances with Adam’s sticky girls, 
the relationship, as such, must cease 

Here he was. on his way—on Adam’s way—to the 
Hepple girl. He had to get her from her Schindler uncle in 
the village to her Hoopstetter uncle in the country. Why 
couldn’t Adam have let Schindler get her to Hoopstetter? 
And, back of all that, what did she want to come visiting 
around Buthouse County for anyway? If she was in a 
factory in the city, why didn’t she stay factor-ing then? 

A groan escaped him as he beheld the red top of the 
Schindler house above its fir hedge. 

From Schindlers of assorted sizes and sexes who swarmed 
into the side yard emerged finally the Hepple girl. She was 
supported toward the vehicle by a slender male Schindler 
with thin damp-looking hair. Supported is a carelessly 
chosen word, however; the young man’s legs seemed 
scarcely adequate to support his own frame—they gave the 
impression of being just on the point of swaying from 
beneath him. He nested his twiglike fingers about the girl’s 
elbow and she sprang lightly into the seat beside Elisha. 

“This here’s Adam’s brother, ain’t? This here’s Elijah 
Maice, Herbie.” 

The Herbie young man flicked an eyelash toward Elisha. 

“Elijah, huh? Well, don’t let his ravens get you any- 
way! And don’t go forgetting your little city cousin while 
you’re out there among the hog raisers!” 

“Oh, ain’t you awful?”’ giggled the Hepple girl. 

“‘Gid dup!” shouted Elisha. 

“Ain’t he awful yet?”” The Hepple girl was the twitchy 
kind. She twitched at her glove, at a magazine, at the lap- 
robe. ‘We ain’t relationed together. He just plagues me. 
He’s Uncle Jacob’s nephew, and I’m Aunt Mat’s niece.” 

Elisha spat. 

“Course he’s high educated that way. He’s got a de- 
cree, or whatever, at the law. He’s the leading and only 
lawyer at Heitwille a’ready.” 

From the corner of his eye Elisha appraised that she was 
thin enough to be bounced out by a sizable rut. Suppose 
he maneuvered the wheels at just the right angle—she 
wouldn’t land hard, there wasn’t enough to her. Even if he 
did finally go back for her—if he did—the breath might be 
jolted out of her so that she’d be quiet anyway. He could 
see her sitting there by the side of the road. 

What he really did see at that moment was another 
appraising eye. Upon him! A gray eye with an astonish- 
ingly black pupil. A pupil astonishingly penetrating! 

He raised the reins high and slapped them down merci- 
lessly. Old Bess flipped backward an outraged ear and 


Old Bess Flipped Backward an Outraged Ear and Lunged Into a Resentful Canter 


lunged into a resentful canter. The Hepple girl boun 
forward, then back—and settled closer to Elisha. 

“ Ain’t it kind o’ crispy though, now the sun’s get’ 
ready to set on us?” 

Elisha heaved violently to his own corner. He felt 
black pupils again turning toward him. 

“Tt wonders me still,’ pursued the Hepple girl, and 
voice was soft now in meditation; ‘‘I thought Adam \ 
sayin’ where he had a little brother. And here you’rean 
a’ready. That does now make a supprise fur me.” 

“Huh?” Elisha snorted, 
and was immediately sorry. 
He had made an iron resolu- 
tion to suffer in silence his 
three miles of humiliation. 

“Yes, I would guess any- 
how! But mebbe he was 
playin’ off ajokeonme. Or 
else, was you, mebbe, his big 
brother?” 

“He ain’t got but one,” 
grunted Hlisha. He surrep- 
titiously 
glanced 
down the 
length of his 
arm, flexed 
its muscles. 

His secret 
shame had 
always been 
that he was «a 
not huge, 

like Adam! 

“Nowme, 
I’msorunty 
that way,” 
sighed his 
companion. 

“You are 
that,’’ mut- 
tered Elisha. 

“Course 
a body can’t 
help fur 
their size. 
But I guess 
that’s why I always take to big men mebbe.” 
shuddered. “Well, and women too. Aunt Ma 
says, ‘My, I wisht if I wasn’t more’n two hunert, 
be stylish like you,’ she says. But I say back always 
what does it fetch to be stylish? Look oncet 
Herbie. He might be stylish, but he’s awful skinny. 1 
kind don’t make nothing with me. I like fur to see 
heartier and more, now, comfortable lookin’,’ I sé 
‘Comfort yet is what makes with me,’ I says.” Ak 

Elisha looked down distrustfully at an extremely Po!’ 
shoe slanted upward from beneath the robe. His ¢ 
panion immediately gave a wrenlike nod. — 

“T know. It looks some squinchy. But it ain't. 
just natured to that shape a’ready.” ’ 


He Lunged Into 
a Run, the Aroused Hoopstetter 
Hounds in Full Yelp Behind Him — 
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Elisha again went sharply in search of his breath. What 
was this he had in the buggy with him anyway? He had 
never seen such swift reaction, such uncanny divination. 
He had always thought you had to tell a girl anything 
‘wice over before she got it. And here, almost before he 
vad a thought, she was expressing it for him! And that 
oot now—was it possible that a woman’s foot really did 
(row into a point? Could it be that a girl did quicken into 
ome strange new thing somewhere along? That she wasn’t 
ust a meager edition of a man, weaker in both mind and 
ody? 

He squared heavily about-and looked full at the Hepple 
jirl. She twitched lightly about and looked full at him. 
fer eyelashes rayed out, very black and very long; their 
ips seemed caught together by twos and threes—caught 
ogether— caught He gasped; his foot jerked heavily 
jpward as though from some entanglement. The jerk 
ried loose his eyes. J 
| He wouldn’t look at her again. What was the matter 

ith him? A rein dropped from his demoralized fingers. 
/e swooped after it. And as he came up, something slowly 

ished his head around so that he looked at her again. Her 

‘es were still upon him. Her very soft, very red lips 
irted slowly, slowly curved. 

He definitely clutched at anger. He grabbed the peach 
:oot and sliced blindly. It broke over the dashboard, 
(ngled. He hurled it away and hissed wrathfully after it. 
\‘‘What you intrusted in?” 

Should he answer her? 

“Poland Chinas,” he grudged. 

“Me too! I do now take to them Oriental things till it 
i somepun supprising. My, ain’t you up-to-the-minute 
tough?” 

“Pigs!” shouted Elisha. ‘Hogs! Boars!” She was a 
épple after all! Didn’t even know Poland Chinas! 

She considered. Then she gazed at him, gently forgiving. 

“To be sure, pigs. Polish Chinas. But they come from 
Cina first off. And if they come from China, they’re 
wat you call it Oriental, ain’t not?” 

Zach hair upon Elisha’s head rose in fiery curiosity. 
“hina, still? From acrost the oceans over?” 

Che Hepple girl nodded decisively. “In such ships 
oet.” 

dlisha pondered this revelation of porcine genealogy. 
Te girl gave a little sigh. 

‘But, anyways, what does. it make? This here is what 
mkes with me: Fur to find somebody where has the same 
in‘usts like what I have a’ready. I do, now, take to such 
lille pigs. I can’t otherwise help fur it. And I would bet, 
n«7, you’ve decided to go into pigs!”’ 

_ }reath-taking! Elisha leaned back somewhat weakly. 
_ | Well, anyway,’’ he admitted, “I took the prize for 
pe at the Grange two months back a’ready. Two- 
hijert-and-sixty-pound shoat. Ten dollars.” 

_ |Ten dollars still!” gasped his companion. “Since I am 
boi a’ready, I ain’t hearing of nothing so intrusting!’’ She 
snizgled closer. 

__|lisha tipped his cap rakishly. He tossed off, ‘That 
ailt nothing. I’ll git mebbe twenty, twenty-five, more on 
helyet. Till it comes next week, pop will be loadin’ stock 
uyhe market onto a box car, and I’ll be a-fetchin’ off my 
hie alongside the other—the other men.”’ 
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ae Have Here a Certain Legal Dokiment Which Authorizes Me to Replevy Two Certain Properties”’ 


Then said the Hepple girl an 
amazing thing. ‘‘Before ever 
you was turnin’ in at Schin- 
dler’s, I seen it at you. Yes I 
seen it at you where you was 
one of the money men of But- 
house County a’ready.” 

And she wasn’t joking! He 
swung upon her quickly to 
catch her. She was gazing up 
at him as innocently as a babe, 
and as helplessly, as helplessly. 
Her lips were parted as in 
breathless adoration, her eyes 
upturned deep pools, into 
which one might slip—or 
plunge —— 

“Whoa!” yelled Elisha, and 
subdued his steed from a gen- 
tle trot to a walk. “Whoa, 
anyway! What doyouse want 
to make such hurry fur?” 

His left side was growing 
very warm; oh, very! The girl 
had looked bony, but she 
wasn’t. She flanked him 
closely, softly, like such a hot- 
water bottle; or, no, hotter, 
hotter, like one them mustard 
plasters now. His heart 
thump-thumped, thump- 
thumped. She lay against his 
heart! He had asudden con- 
viction, all pain, all pleasure, 
that he could not move if he 
tried! Hewas terrified, he was 
paralyzed; he had never been so desperately happy in his 
life, 

As though soft veils had been laid over his ears, he heard 
her voice coming up, coming up, as though from far below: 
“Yes, well. I guess I would up and give it away if I would 
ever get suchaten dollars. Yes, I guess I would go to work 
and make some s@ch inwestment at friendship, like I read 
off somewheres. And that would be awful silly, ain’t?” 

“Yes,” agreed Elisha hoarsely. 

Elisha, in fact, was in mood to agree with everybody, 
A half hour later when Mrs. Hoopstetter swam into the 
periphery of his bedazzled vision, he agreed with her. Mrs. 


Ye 


He Ran Along by the Side of the Moving Train, 
Screaming Incoherence 


Hoopstetter, with hairpin antennz emerging from the 
black coil upon the top of her head, her rounding form 
incased in black calico with red polka dots, bore an unmis- 
takable resemblance to a potato bug as she ambled toward 
them from her kitchen door. 

“Well, was this, now, Cory Hepple? Ain’t you growed 
though, since you was a baby a’ready? And if this here 
ain’t Elisha a-fetchin’ you! Come insides and set along fur 
supper, Elisha. The Wieners is all made and the coffee’s on 
the boil.’ 

Still later he agreed with Cora Hepple when she indi- 
cated that he was to sit down beside her upon the settee 
and to devour with her the magazine which she had 
carried from the Schindlers’. 

The name of the publication as it was embla- 
zoned above a polychrome pirate rampant upon its 
cover was Up to the Minute; and its date was the 
month previous. 

That Miss Hepple was a devotee of literature might 
have been inferred from the general indication of 
wear and tear upon the publication; but she dis- 
claimed any tendencies in this direction when Elisha 
cast a gloomy eye upon it and gloomily shook his 
head in answer to her question. 

“Nor me neither,” she confessed promptly. “I 
ain’t addicted to readin’ off just one word and then 
another. That there’s a waste of time, ain’t? But I 
do sometimes go to work and read what it makes at 
the adwertisements. Now, fur instinc’, it 
wouldn’t wonder me none if we was to 
run into some such pigs over behind.” 

Fascinating as were pigs, however, they 
were not so fascinating to Elisha at that 
moment as the fingers which were flying 
in search of them. The lamplight corus- 
cated over the nails which tipped them 
like they were—well, like they were 
freshly shellacked, now. He drew his 
brows as he gazed from them to his own, 
dull and spatulate, and finally queried 
bluntly: “What is it at them? Warnish 
or whatever?” 

She looked up at him inquiringly, then 
laughed softly, tipping up one shoulder, 
then the other. 

“Oh, I’m just natured that way at the 
nails. It’s fierce, ain’t not?” 

“Yes,” breathed Elisha. Pointed feet— 
shining nails. He slid from her. And 
why not? It is an awesome experience 
to discover a new creation. 

She uttered a sharp exclamation, laid 
the magazine flat upon her knees and 
placed five of her amazing finger nails 
upon her heart. 

“Och,my! That there makes me dizzy 
at the head! Why, it’s just what I been 
always dreaming about!”’ 

Elisha looked down at the page. He 
saw nothing remarkable. ‘It ain’t noth- 
ing but a ring,” he said. 

(Continued on Page 90) 


man from animal is his ability to communicate ex- 

perience. Each generation of puppies must learn 
from the beginning as though there had never been any 
puppies before in the world, while man —— 

Jordan was twenty-five when in 1902 his wife presented 
him with a son. This new responsibility he took seriously, 
because he was at that time getting something of a perspec- 
tive on his own life. It was too soon for him to call himself 
a failure, but he was already beginning to doubt if he had 
it in him to be a brilliant success. Something of the influ- 
ence of his college life hung over him—that influence 
which had kept him in the large middle group that occu- 
pies the grand stand at all the games and on class day 
parades around the yard cheering the old buildings at the 
command of the class officers. He had drifted into this 
same middle group when he entered the insurance business 
with one of the big New York companies. Here he had 
remained. 

In the meanwhile he had married a quiet, retiring, 
wholesome sort of girl who thought he was wonderful. In- 
spired by her ideal, he had actually tried to prove that he 
was by investing a legacy he received from an aunt in 
various enterprises that looked big—that might have be- 
come big had not in every case something unexpected 
happened. His first venture was a copper mine in Mexico 
where millions of pounds of ore had been plotted out, but 
where also a revolution had been plotted that the New 
York office did not sufficiently take into account. For a 
while a realty company promised well; but, as it turned 
out, promises in the form of notes due forced it into bank- 
ruptey. Then he invested in an automatic weaver which 
was to put all ordinary looms out of business and might 
have succeeded in so doing had the company been able to 
procure more capital in addition to the five thousand dol- 
lars that Jordan and a few others contributed. 

The legacy being by that time exhausted, Jordan settled 
down to his own business. The wisdom of this course was 
justified by the pretty ten-thousand-dollar house at Oak- 
dale which was already partly paid for when Edward, Jr., 
was born. 

But from that point on it became increasingly difficult 
to meet the quarterly installments, although Jordan 
worked harder than 
ever. For one thing, 
he found it necessary 
to add several new 
items to his budget. 
Until then it had not 
oecurred to him to 
apply insuranceargu- 
ments to himself, but 
one day he studied a 
company blotter 
from this new angle. 

“You are protect- 
ing your wife and 
child now,” it read, 
“but what will hap- 
pen in case of your 
death?” 

Death—a word of 
ghastly significance! 
Under the cloak of life 
he had been preach- 
ing its imminence to 
others quiteasthough 
he himself were im- 
mune. Yet he could 
quotefiguresthattold 
with certainty how 
rapidly mortality per- 

centages jumped, and 
with them—a still 
more convincing in- 
dex—the rate of in- 
surance. Within 
twenty-four hours he 
sent in his own appli- 
cation for fifteen 
thousand and waited 
nervously for the re- 
port of the examining 
physician. Hepassed 
thephysical test with- 
out any trouble and 
that night announced 
this fact to Alice as 
though by divine in- 
tervention he had se- 
cured an extension of 
his lease of life. 


(=: of the differences which are supposed to distinguish 
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“They say I’m sound as a nut,”” he informed her. 

“Why, Ed, of course you’re sound as a nut. What 
made you think you weren’t?” 

“You can never tell.”” He added proudly, as though this 
were something to anticipate, “If-I step out now you'll 
have fifteen thousand dollars in cash, besides your interest 
in the house.” 3 

Frightened, she crept nearer and twined her arms about 
his neck. Ever since the baby was born she had been quite 
foolishly sentimental over her husband. 

“Not all the money in the world would make up for los- 
ing you,” she said. 

“There’s the boy. You must consider him.” 

“He needs you even more than I do,” she declared. 

Jordan kissed her hair and patted her shoulder. 

“I’m not planning to cash in right away,” he assured 
her. ‘‘But of course 

“Don’t!” she stopped him. 
about insurance.” 

She was glad that, on this particular day, she had gone 
to the trouble of making his favorite dessert of custard pie, 
when, with the many things she found to do for the baby, 
she had been tempted to get along with something sim- 
pler. Sitting opposite him that evening, she thought he 
looked even handsomer than usual, It was a peculiar fact 
that of all the people who knew him, she was the only one 
who thought of him as good-looking. He was of average 
height and carried himself well, but to select for descrip- 
tion separate features would be dangerous. However, if 
he did not possess much classical beauty, his general effect 
was pleasing enough. His hair was more light than dark, 
his face somewhat thin, his nose and mouth large, his eyes 
brown, and all these features taken together with their 
various curves and angles and planes produced an agree- 
able expression of intelligence. 

Moreover, and what to her mind wag more important, 
they distinguished Ed Jordan in some subtle way from all 
the rest of mankind. 

What she meant at this time when she called him hand- 
some was probably the reflection of that new enthusiasm 
which had dominated him ever since the birth of the boy. 
Even when the little thing was no more than a bundle of 
immaculate flannel wrappings tied up in odds and ends of 

pink ribbons, with noth- 
ing more showing than 
what looked to be 
the florid face of a 


“‘There’s something creepy 
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“‘He’s Just Bullheaded Enough to Go Ahead and Get Married Next,’’ He Growled 
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diminutive old man rather the worse for toddy, he declared 
the child revealed all the earmarks of a leader. 

“Look at the way he doubles up his fist!’” he exclaimed | 
when that fist was no larger than his own thumb nail. “No. 


one is going to get the best of him.” : 


That same evening, while eating his custard pie, he 
broke out with a new idea. 

“What we must do next is to lay aside enough to cover. 
his college expenses,’’ he declared. 

“His college expenses?” she laughed. 
even talk!” 

“Not yet,” admitted Jordan. “But I heard him praec- 
ticing the other day. Some fine morning he’ll surprise you 
by saying ‘ Hello.’” 

“Td like to keep him a baby a little while,” she said 
anxiously. 

“He has a long way to go, and the sooner he gets 
started the better,” Jordan declared. 

He himself had started too late. He was not telling this 
to Alice or to anyone else in the world; but looking back 
he realized now all the opportunities he had let slip. Youn; 
Hitchcock, who had come into the office within a year’ 
fresh from Harvard, woke him up to this. Alert, con 
fident, ambitious, with a host of friends made through hi _ 
athletic activities, the youngster had already sold a hal. 
million dollars’ worth of insurance. Furthermore, he wa_ 
not spoiled by his success.. When Jordan, as an older ma 
and a fellow alumnus, congratulated him on the paragrap — 
of commendation given him in the company bulleti: | 
Hitchcock looked embarrassed. 

“Guess I’ve just had beginner’s luck,” he answere 
modestly. 

“Not by a jugful,” answered Jordan. “There’s no luc” 
in this business.” 

Then, as though to change the subject, Hitchcock sai _ 
“You're going up to the football dinner tonight of course _ 

“What football dinner?’’ asked Jordan. | 

“At the Harvard Club. Aren’t you a member?” . 

oe No.” 

“Gee, you ought to join! If you haven’t anything 0 — 
why don’t you come with me tonight? There’ll be a lot 
men there you know. You were ’99, weren’t you?” 

“Yes,” admitted Jordan, although for a moment he h: 
to stop and think. Harvard meant no more to him tod: | 
than if he had never spent four years there. Even as: — 
undergraduate, he had not known twenty men, and sin 
then he had not seen five of these. He was inclined tor 
fuse the invitatio’ 
but Hitcheockhard 
gave himanopport — 
nity. 

“T’ll phone Ran 
and reserve aseatf 
you. He’s a go 
scout and will croy! 
us in somewher 
You won’t have | 
changeyourclothes| 

Jordan wentalor 
although he was 0 | 
sure whether to 
glad or sorry. Ho 
ever, Hitchcock ¢ 
the honors han 
somely and a 

J 


““Why, he can’t | 


duced him toadoz) 
athletic heroes pi 
and present who 
him had never be 
anything more th. 
names. They greet 
him cordially, b 
they slapped D. 
Hitchcock, as th 
called him, on t 
back and tried | 
drag him off toapli’ 
at the head table 

“No,” heremin( 
them. “I’mwithd. 


if 
if 


But even thot 
Hitchcock sat by 


table, men spied | 
out and leaned © 
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“*1'm Not Going to Quarrel With You, Meg, But if You Take This Movie Engagement You'll Never be Able to Say That I Consented’’ 


0) 


\pELOW lay Hollywood. Aloft nes- 
) tled Peace, sweet and pretty, 
placidly hatching her eggs and 
broding down on the motion-picture 
inastry, where all was well. True, 
ev'y little producer, distributor and exhibitor was striving 
vouciously to gobble up some other producer, distributor 
or xhibitor, and so fatten big; while the big ones were 
strining by night and by day, by might and by main, to 
be»me bigger by the same gastronomic strategy. 
rue, Isidor Iskovitch, one of the biggest, a magnate 
sti quite young to be the proprietor of five enormous pro- 
dung plants and an enormous distributing organization, 
sathunched with his heels on the rung of his chair, his 
elhws on his knees and his pointed chin in his hands, a 
flaichested, hollow-stomached, bony-shanked figure with 
fivisharp creases between his eyes, a crease for each plant; 
anthe stared moodily out over his big main production 
lot bestrewn with painted palaces and teeming with 
paited puppets, with no other thought on his mind than 
hoy to accomplish the doom of Roabert, of the Roabert- 
Piracle, and Klekoff, of the Klekoff-Pinnacle—Klekoft 
paiicularly—both of whom had endeavored these many 
te to slash a keen snickersnee across the Adam’s apple 
lidor. 
hue, Klekoff, the mighty Klekoff, stood in the little 
w office of the Pinnacle’s West Coast studios with a 
ha; of sunlight gleaming on his scarlet hair, and his mind 
eqpied with no more uncheerful prospect than how to 
lipshe stiletto of commercial annihilation into the afore- 
ai(Isidor; ditto his aforetime partner, the aforesaid 
oert, still half owner of the Pinnacle distribution. 
ue, Roabert sat in the mahogany-paneled inner office 
Pinnacle’s East Coast studios, a little man with his 
ay eyebrows drawn in concentration and the rest of his 
ion concealed by his stubby gray beard as he pon- 
er profoundly on the problem of how to slide the skids 
f clivion under Klekoff—furthermore, Isidor. 


f 
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By George Randolpln Clester 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY ARTHUR WILLIAM 


True, the members of the executive board of the Excel- 
sior Distributing Corporation, a compactly organized body 
of exhibitors scattered throughout the United States, 
packed fiercely their traveling bags for the semiannual 
board meeting at Hollywood, and, wherever they were, 
thirsted unanimously for the incarnadine trickle in the 
flaccid veins of one Lucius Piltz, who had rendered them no 
longer a mutually profiting corporation like the majestic 
Federal Reserve Films, with its satisfied franchise holders 
and subfranchise holders, but had rendered them bond- 
slaves to their contracts and his profits. 

True, the aforesaid Lucius Piltz, president and general 
manager of the Excelsior, an extremely short and ex- 
tremely round man with a perfectly spherical head, the 
back of which glistened silvery white with his close-cropped 
hair and the front of which expressed dissatisfaction with 
everything, was distinctly aggrieved as he left his Long 
Island estate for his semiannual pilgrimage to Hollywood— 
and justly aggrieved; for as he rolled down his stately 
avenue of poplars in his spotless purple limousine—liveried 
chauffeur and footman ahead, liveried chauffeur and foot- 
man on the bright-blue brougham behind, in which were 
the secretary and the stenographer and the valet of Lu- 
cius—he looked across with scowling covetousness at the 
Hinkey estate, now for sale, but which he could not afford 
to join to his almost royal domain because he had already 
skimmed so thoroughly the cream that rose to the top of 
the Excelsior that what was left was but a watery blue. 

The semiannual pilgrimage to Hollywood came to an 
abrupt stop. The gates at the railroad crossing were 
down—that daily aggravation. 

“Hello there, Lucius!’’ came a cheery voice; and glanc- 
ing out at the open car that had drawn up beside him, 


Mr. Piltz beheld little old David 
Schusshel, the former proprietor of the 
Magnificent Pictures Corporation, a 
beam of great happiness in his benev- 
olent yellow eye and entirely sur- 
rounded by a bevy of youth and beauty such as one might 
expect to find in the highest-priced and speediest car ever 
imported. Mr. Piltz suffered with an excruciating twinge 
of envy. David Schusshel was retired, worth millions— 
nobody knew how many. Anyhow, he’d sold the M. P. C. 
for twelve million, and had been rich before. Maybe he 
hadn’t been paid for the M. P. C.! Piltzlet down a window. 

“Hello, David! How’s business?’ 

“Rotten,”’ was the jovial return. ‘‘We lost nine thou- 
sand dollars yesterday; but today we got a tip on a sausage 
they call Salami, and we’re on our way out to the track to 
get a profit on the week.” 

“Oh,” grunted Lucius, beginning to lose hope. ‘I 
meant the picture business.” 

“T don’t know there is a picture business,” boasted 
David, for whom time seemed to have turned backward, 
his cheeks were so ruddy and his eyes so bright. “Izzy 
paid off the last of his notes a couple of months ago.” 

“Humph!”’ Then, “Iskovitch’s business is top-heavy, 
I guess.” 

“Sure it is!’”” And now the old man’s laugh was exultant. 
“He’s getting top-heavy with money, that boy, and I hope 
he don’t stop till he gobbles up all you fellows, Lucius. I 
owe a lot to Izzy. He made me rich by buying out my 
business and letting me retire; because a man is never rich 
until he has time to enjoy his money. Why don’t you 
retire also, Lucius, and try it?”’ 

This last as the gates raised and the imported speed car 
darted ahead, its bevy tooting horns at Lucius and waving 
gay pennants; also leaving him eaten with envy and 
griping with greed—for he was at the wrong end of the pic- 
ture business. The Excelsior was only a distributing con- 
cern. David Schusshel had been a producer, with his own 
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distribution, and look at David! Rolling in wealth! Izzy 
Iskovitch, who had started in with David as a poor boy 
without a nickel, was also a producer-distributor, and look 
at him now! Rolling in wealth! Just beyond the tracks 
were the Pinnacle billboards, devoted to the Roabert- 
Pinnacle and the Klekoff-Pinnacle productions. Producer- 
distributors both, and look at them! Rolling in wealth! 
While Piltz—Lucius Piltz, who distributed annually 
through the Excelsior as many millions of dollars’ worth of 
motion pictures as Iskovitch or as the Pinnacle, more than 
either Roabert or Klekoff singly—was struggling along on 
a mere pittance of a hundred thousand dollars a year— 
on the books—or scarcely three hundred thousand a year 
all told! And there seethed round and round a beaten 
track inside the spherical head of Lucius desires for further 
lacteal pillage of the Excelsior that, if he were to put them 
into execution, would throw the business into a snarling, 
yelping, gnashing pack, and devil help the maimed. 

Nevertheless, all was quiescent, almost som- 
nolent, in cinema circles; and Peace, sweet and 
pretty, yawned and sat placidly hatching, 
wondering idly why Nature, the brute, in her 
so-called survival of the fittest, should have 
given such preference to those creatures with 
the sharpest fangs and the strongest claws, so 
that, though the gentle dodo and the harmless 
dinosaur have long since passed out of mythol- 
ogy, the snarling wolf and the hissing snake are 
still with us, unaltered through the ages. 

Suddenly the bird of peace ruffled her feath- 
ers uneasily, as if scenting from afar a change; 
and at that moment Margaret Keats walked 
off the stage of the Van Twiller Theater in New 
York amidst the tremendous applause follow- 
ing her great moment in the first act of The 
Savage Within, and hurrying back to the star 
dressing room said as she flounced through the 
door, ‘‘There’s no use in our quarreling about 
it, Zeke. I have made up my mind that-’m 
going to sign.” 

Ezekiel Ahrenz, sitting fat and round in the 
armchair that had sagged beneath his occa- 
sional weight these many years, pursed his 
thick lips on his cigar and glared at her, but 
said nothing as she rushed to her mirror and 
began making herself pallid for her tragic next 
entrance; and she talked while she worked. i 

“Twenty-five hundred dollars a week, Zeke! 
As much in ten weeks as you pay me in a year, 
even when we have a successful play like this. 
It’s too much money! I haven’t any right to 
refuse it. I won’t always be young.” 

He looked at her youthful figure, at the 
graceful turn of her slender neck, at her waves 
of shining brown hair and the brown eyes that 
sparkled back at him from the mirror; but he 
did not smile. Margaret Keats had been four- 
teen years in the business, starting at fifteen, 
which made her twenty-nine—just in the prime 
of her beauty and charm; but the veteran 
showman knew a pathetic lot of old character 
women who had once been charming and beau- 
tiful, and who had not established an old-age 
fund when they might have. 

“T’m not going to quarrel with you, Meg” — 
and his voice was remarkably soft and well- 
tempered for the heavy timbre of it—‘“‘but if 
you take this movie engagement you’ll never 
be able to say that I consented, because you’ll 
want to blame it on somebody before you get 
through.” His voice rose. His normal in- 
stincts were reasserting themselves. “‘ You’ve 
done business with me ten years. I made you, 
and you have a right to listen tome. You take 
a vacation and rest up before we open in Sep- 
tember. Stay away from those Hollywood highbinders!” 
His round chest stuck out and his big voice was booming 
now, and the stage manager, on his way back, hastily closed 
the door to the corridor for fear some of the off-stage lines 
would get into the play. ‘‘You take it from me! They’d 
cheat their own grandmothers, contract or no contract!’ 

A knock on the door. The stage manager stuck in his 
tousled head. 

“Beg your pardon, governor, 
Miss Keats.” 

Margaret gave a swift glance at the little clock on her 
dresser and touched up an eyebrow. 

“He may come in, Joe.” 

She turned inquiringly to Ezekiel Ahrenz, but there was 
no trace of an intention in him to go. He even set himself 
more solidly in the sagging armchair in the corner, dropped 
his cigar stump into the fire pail hanging conveniently 
near, closed his lips firmly around another cigar and lit it. 
Margaret smiled, then she rose to greet Mr. Muffle, a 
medium-sized man with smooth clothes over a rough.frame, 
and an eye that looked straight into any other human eye 
to show his unimpeachable integrity. He nodded ingra- 
tiatingly to Ahrenz, who grunted, then he turned suavely 


Mr. Muffle to see you, 


Then She Sank Limply into His Arms. 


to Margaret. ‘I’ve brought the contract, with all the 
little modifications you suggested.” 

‘“‘Let me see that contract!’’ boomed Zeke; and rising 
nimbly for so heavy a man he took possession of it. “Be- 
lieve me, James A. Muffle, I’m here to see that Meg gets 
hers!” 

“There’ll be no difficulty about that, Mr. Ahrenz.’” 
Muffle was not insulted, for Zeke Ahrenz owned property 
that any man in the industry would swallow poison to get, 
and send for a stomach pump. ‘I’m going to make this 


She Had Fainted. 


business so satisfactory to her that you will be willing, I 
hope, to discuss with me the production of your plays. 
The Savage Within would be worth fe 

“Oh, would it? Well, Muffle, if any of you motion- 
picture buzzards get hold of this play, or any of the hun- 
dred hits produced by me, it will be because my executors 
disregard my instructions. ’. Say, where’s that Ex- 
celsior release mentioned in this contract?” 

“Why, Mr. Piltz ——’” 

“Go get it!” 

The czar of the business was chewing his cigar. It was 
the habit of a lifetime with him that when he ordered any- 
body to get something they had to go get it. 

“T must say, Mr. Ahrenz, that you’re very unreason- 
able,” protested Muffle, losing a trace of his suavity. 
“After all, you know, you have no legal right to butt into 
this thing. I came here to do business with Miss Keats, 
and not with you.” 

“Say, whose theater is this?”’ — 

“Zeke’’— Margaret’s eyes were beginning to snap—“‘if 
you order Mr. Muffie 4? 

A peremptory knock on the door. 

““Cue coming, Miss Keats!”’ 


“Hot Dog!’’ Said Izzy 
Iskovitch as His Body Automatically Shifted to Support the Unexpected Weight 
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Like a fire horse jumping for the harness, the actreg 
automatically swung through that door, and an instan’ 
later walked slowly on the stage, her face pallid and he 
eyes hollow. 


When Lucius Piltz stopped at the palatial headquarter, 
of the Excelsior for his rush of last-minute business, thy 
first man admitted to the long perspective of the privat 
office, at the end of which Lucius sat like a round [ittl 
lump of royalty, was James A. Muffle. ; 

“Where’s that release? Ahrenz won't le. 
Keats sign without it.” 

“The crab!” said Piltz. 
in this anyhow?” 

“Exercising his grouch. Say, somebody jj 
the picture business must have stung Unel 
Zeke good and plenty!” 

“Ves? ” 

And as Piltz drew the release from his des} 
and uncapped his fountain pen there came , 
most peculiar grin on his hemispherical coun| 
tenance, a grin that seemed to shrivel rathe 
than expand him. It tightened his eyes an) 
it pinched his wide lips and it put wrinkles 0 
the bridge of his bulbous nose. Mufile, watch 
ing that expressive countenance, made a hast 
but a correct guess. 

“Well, Piltz, if you’re the particular buzzar | 
he means when he damns us all, don’t you tr 
to do any business with that bird on his roo: 
or you'll find your toes in a crack!” 

“Look at me! I’m fat, ain’t 1? And I’y_ 

{ 
3 


“What's he doin} 


been hearing threats like that all my lif 
3 Say, Muffle, is that contract with th 
Velours Pictures, Incorporated?”’ | 

“No; the basic contract is with me as agen 
with the right to contract, and the obligatic 
to contract Margaret Keats at twenty-fir 
hundred dollars a week for a minimun of t 
weeks; and it includes a contract with +18 
Velours Pictures Company, Incorporated—n _ 
Velours Pictures, Incorporated.” 

“‘Oh, yes—oh, yes.” Piltz still held his px 
suspended. “Is the money up in the Velou 
Pictures Company, Incorporated?”’ 

“No; I haven’t lost a dollar of my own 
ten years. The money is up in the Velou 
Pictures, Incorporated. The Velours Pictur) 
Company, Incorporated, which is contractit 
with Keats, hasn’t a nickel, except as it hi! 
funds advanced to it from the other compar 
to meet its current obligations.” 

“‘Oh, well, the way you got it fixed it’s <| 
right.”” Lucius signed the Excelsior contract’ 
distribute the Velours Pictures Company 
production, The Broken Reed, starring Ma | 
garet Keats, put up his fountain pen at 
pushed the release over to Muffle. “Tf an 
thing happens it’ll be easy to make’a change 

“Change? What do you mean—change! 
And James bent on Lucius an extremely pen | 
trating glance due to the fact that these ty 
had been in close business connection for mat 
years. “Say, are you framing something « 
me, Piltz? If you are, I give you fair warn! 
to restrain yourself. The split you’re now gé 
ting out of what the Excelsior pays is all I 
stand for. I’ve got Keats, and I’m going 
have eighty thousand out of her for myself. 
I'll bite you.”’ 

A wince of pain amid Piltz’s disconter, 
Eighty thousand dollars—for Muffle! | 

“T got to leave for my train in twenty ml 
utes,” he said in sudden irritation, and rang f 
his next appointment. | 

Muffle hurried back to the Van Twiller Theater, and t) 
aigrette on the head of Peace bristled straight up as Me 
garet Keats signed the contract that took eighty. thousal 
dollars right out of Lucius Piltz’s pocket before it got! 
since, not being a producer yet, he was allowing Mufile 
make all that money—maybe! Peace tried to co 
suringly to the motion-picture industry, but the 
sudden crack in her voice and the coo turned into 


j 


II ae 

ELOW lay Hollywood, spread out in vast flatness li 
some eerie midnight garden of Christmas cand. 
twinkling away in rows on rows to illimitable perspectl\ 
on the terraced street, ’twixt vista and star-dotted sky, 
life-or-death struggle, a man’s figure running away 1" 
the darkness, then a terrified woman screaming scream 
scream as she raised up from her inspection of a 
prone on the ground; then a man’s irritable tones: 
“You know, Miss Keats, your voice won’t register, @ 
you may as well save your throat.” eel 
“But, Mr. Lyon, I simply can’t get any feeling that I 
screaming if I don’t use my voice! It seems artificial, ¢0 


unconvineing; it takes all the emotion out ‘- 
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ttle I am able to retain through these unending rehearsals 
ad retakes.”’ 

'“Oh, yes, I’ve no doubt,” returned the director, Leon 
yon, famous throughout Hollywood for his testy temper- 
nent, and for his genius, which could be relied on to do 
rerything exactly the opposite from the way one would 
cpect it to be done, thus stamping him with originality. 
ven his preternaturally long upper lip, designed for a 
sickly rolling mustache, sported two tiny triangular dabs. 
But if you will just imagine that you have lost your voice, 
iss Keats, and are trying to scream, you can secure 
actly the same expression. Now watch me.” And he 
(d a job of silent screaming that would have awakened 
je dead in any deaf-and-dumb graveyard. 

Margaret looked at him in wonder, but she did not laugh. 

“Suppose, however, that I must scream at this point. 
{ppose I can’t make it seem real in any other way—what 
«Terence does it make?” 

“What difference?’’ And Leon gave the well-known 
gsture of tearing his hair, although without losing any. 
*‘t disturbs me! It throws me out! It destroys my con- 
suction of those emotions I propose to portray through 
t2 medium of your countenance and body. And while we 
a:on this subject, Miss Keats, I must call your attention to 
t: fact that as you bend over your dead husband you 
sm to register horror rather than fear. You don’t com- 
phend the character. This timid, shrinking creature ad 

Oh, just a minute, please!’’ Margaret stiffened per- 
e)tibly. This was too much. ‘‘You must not tell me the 
ciacter of this woman. I played Mary Tremont over 
fiz hundred performances, and it was the part that 
bought me into prominence. I really must insist that I 
kw this character through and through.” 

‘And I must insist that I am the only one here who 
ulerstands this character as it is being developed by me. 
Tere are not to be five hundred performances of this play; 
thre is to be but one. That one must be inspirational, and 
I m the inspiration. Mary Tremont shrinks with fear.” 

‘I won’t—I won’t ——” 

3ut Margaret Keats faltered and her words died down, 
fc if she insisted on playing the part as she knew it she 


might make herself utterly foolish, because the intervening 
scenes over which she had no control would probably give 
the lie to anything she did. She was helpless and alone. 
Back of the lights were her enemies, the regular screen 
crowd, between whom and the stage-trained actors there 
is an impassable barrier. Back of them, vaguely discernible 
in the dimness except where their stupid faces protruded 
into the lighted circle, was her audience, which had toiled 
up the terrace, attracted by the lights; and they had only 
curiosity, not interest. They were numb and cold, and as 
she thought of those surges of applause that so spurred her 
on the stage she was heartsick. Beaten and bitter, she 
stepped back to the retaining wall of the terrace to wait 
for her cue, where she was startled by a voice out of the 
darkness. 

“Hello, Meg.” 

It was a tall, slender fellow with gray hair and the 
pouched eyes and seamed face of age but the poise and 
carriage of youth. Something familiar about the face, and 
yet 

“Why, Jim Graves!’’ She caught his hands swiftly. 
They had worked in stock together. 

“T didn’t think you’d remember me,’ he said, highly 
pleased that the years had not,changed him so much. “I 
heard you were in town and I meant to look you up. How 
do you like the pictures?” 

“Oh, they’re dreadful, Jim—simply dreadful! I don’t 
see how you ever stand it!” 

“No?” And he laughed. “Meg, do you see this 
recklessly illuminated Spanish Gothic edifice just above us? 
Dennis Doone’s. All paid. That renowned juvenile is hold- 
ing his tin wedding tonight, and we neighbors each brought 
him a funnel. This terrace has been dubbed the Iskovitch 
Subdivision of Cinema Hill. That miniature pink castle 
next door belongs to Prudence Joy; the impulsive red one 
on the other side is Dixie Day’s; the baby-blue one is 
Dorcas Sinclair’s; my shack is just on the bend there; 
ashes of orchid, I call it, but Hillary Wells says it’s faded 
prunes. Mine, however, Meg, 
mine! And I own a walnut grove, 
and have money in the bank. 


So, you see, my dear, that if you look at it right the 
movies may be rather artistic—for the actor.” 

There were sudden hysterical howls of laughter from the 
recklessly illuminated Spanish Gothic abode. Jim looked 
over at Margaret’s director. Leon had succumbed to a 
sudden inspiration for a close-up of Mary Tremont’s 
husband, choking. 

“He'll be twenty minutes on that,” said Jim; and tak- 
ing her arm, he trotted her up the steps and into the long, 
low, cryptic dining room, where they stopped abruptly, for 
a show was in progress. A plump and hearty young woman 
in a green-and-orange-striped evening gown, none other 
than Dixie Day, the renowned comedienne of the Iskovitch 
outfit, was giving a most amazing juggling exhibition for 
the edification of the dinner party, which had scattered 
back well out of the way of her art. 

“Your attention, good pee-pul! We finish with the 
imperiled feat of keeping the remaining three chipped soup 
platters, two cracked tea plates, and one mended fish bier, 
in the air at one and the same gul-lor-rious time whilst the 
artist parakeets on one toe. Whoops!’’ Whereupon, seiz- 
ing these articles en masse from the two half-hysterical, 
tow-headed youngsters of the host and hostess, the jug- 
gleress tossed up the china with splendid abandon and 
stood with triumph while the dishes crashed to the tiled 
floor and sent their pieces clinking among the other briar- 
rose-decorated débris; all to the strangling delight of the 
guests, though the hostess, pretty and housewifely Mrs. 
Doone, did betray a trace of concern in her hilarity over 
Dixie’s prodigality with porcelain. The company seemed 
to enjoy that concern, too, especially when Dixie turned 
on the lady of the house with ‘“‘Now, Nellie Doone, no 
more shall you serve this illustrious stellar outfit on your 
old weather-beaten crockery. Bring on the hidden 
hamper, Harry!”’ 

Then flat-faced Harry Simmons, the renowned G. M. of 
the Iskovitch outfit, appeared from the pantry, dragging 
an immense wicker hamper. The lid was thrown open, and 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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“7 Don't Know!’’ She 
Shrieked. ‘“‘Mr. Lyon 
and I Had Just Arrived and 
Mr. Muffle Had Just Come In. 
I Oh, it’s Dreadful!’’ 
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P TO sixty a week, and his own car,” 
muttered William McKinley Mc- 
Cann. He narrowed his blue eyes 

at a young man who sat at the wheel of a 

throbbing flivver on the New 

York-New Jersey ferryboat. 

“And I knew him when he 

eould double his fortune any 

day by finding half a dollar! 

Now look at him. How do 

they do it?” 

He pondered his friend’s 
successin life. How had Eddie 
Butler done it? William Mc- 
Kinley McCann was only a 
deck hand on a ferryboat, but 
he was serious-minded and 
bent on improving himself. 
He was properly rancorous; 
lives of great men reminded 
him that he too should be up 
and doing, pursuing, achiev - 
ing; he was twenty-two years 
old, and he felt that his day 
was passing. 

“Lively with that gate!” 

“Keep your clothes on,” 
murmured William, looking 
up at the wheelhouse, whence 
the ery had issued. That was 
the captain, up there. Much 
the captain cared whether 
William made a success in life 
or not; if the captain had his 
way William would give all 
his attention to the piffling 
business of being a deck hand. 
The captain was a stout and 
red-faced man who was the 
reverse of inspiring; a fellow 
couldn’t do the necessary 
planning and forward looking 
with that captain around; if 
that captain had been master 
of the canal boat for which 
James Abram Garfield was a 
tow boy he would surely have 
shattered the future Presi- 
dent’s dreams by shouting at 
him ‘‘Hey, you, Garfield, 
lively with that mule!” With 
ostentatious slowness, with- 
standing the concentrated 
frown of the captain, William 
lifted the long iron gate and 
permitted two hundred foot 
passengers and thirty-five au- 
tomobiles to depart into New 
Jersey. William followed the 
procession; his lunch hour 
had come. 

He lunched in the White 
Wagon, which stood in a va- 
cant lot off the River Road be- 
tween the new dry dock and a 
coal depot; he sat between a motorman of the Public Serv- 
ice Company and a Swedish sailor from a steamer lying 
off the near-by sugar refinery. When he had swallowed the 
last baked bean and polished his plate with the last sliver 
of bread, he went across to Spadoni’s barber shop to im- 
prove the rest of his hour with social intercourse. The 
crowd hung out in Spadoni’s; there were four pool tables 
in the back room. 

Jerry Hanavan entered Spadoni’s; Jerry was another 
young man who had succeeded in life and who was looked 
up to. Jerry had been a car checker in the neighboring 
freight yard, and had been just an ordinary fellow until he 
learned how to beat the horses. He wore a fur coat and a 
diamond ring, and when he counted his money it was a 
sight to behold. He had so much money that it wasn’t 
worth his while to bet it directly any more; he booked bets 
now, and he would take a bet of one hundred dollars with- 
out turning a hair, only asking an hour or two in which to 
write it off. ‘““Want a piece of that?’’ asked Spadoni, pois- 
ing a razor and looking at William. 

“Tl take two dollars of it,’”’ said William, handing over 
the money with an effort at casualness. 

“Twenty to win on Best Foot Forward in the Third at 
Tia Juana,” said Spadoni, giving twenty dollars to Jerry. 

“Smart boy,’’ said Spadoni when Jerry had left. 

“Tl say.” 

“Wish I had his money.” 
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William Knew That Mr. Pethick Was Not Quite Comfortable There; a Wind of Bitter Cold Was 
Blowing Down the Hudson Valley and Whipping Mr. Pethick’s Flowing Garments About Him 


“Jerry Hanavan? Say, I knew him when he didn’t have 
adime. Yes, sir; I knew him when he didn’t have a dollar.”’ 

“T knew him when he had a dollar of mine. Some job to 
get it back from him too. He was always panhandling, 
Jerry was.” 

“Tt isn’t what they used to be; it’s what they are today,” 
said Spadoni. ‘‘He got a barrel of money now. Smart 
boy!” 

“Wonder how he did it,”’ said William, still striving to 
analyze success. 

“How did he do it?’ said Spadoni. ‘‘By betting his 
money right; that’s how. Took a chance.’’ 

After betting his two dollars on Best Foot Forward, 
William was at once assailed by doubt, but no great part 
of his discomfort could be allotted to a sense of wrong- 
doing. His worry was all for his two dollars. He knew that 
gambling was proscribed by state law, but it was not pro- 
scribed by the group to which he belonged, and William 
was loyal to his group. It is a bold and independent man— 
bold in goodness or bold in wickedness—who rejects the 
ways of his group and strikes out for himself. As William’s 
group was composed of broadly honest and workaday young 
fellows, a sense of the folly of gambling would eventually 
become a part of the group consciousness—say, in fifteen or 
twenty years. The group would then be composed of staid 
and hard-headed citizens of lawmaking rank; if they had 
gained wisdom with the years they would seek principally 
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to hasten the educative process which ha 
worked so slowly though so certainly upo 
themselves; they would not stop at issy 
ing fiats, since fiats in themselves are cha 
lenges to reason and provyoe; 
tive to the human instinet f¢ 
proving all things and holdin 
fast to that only which 
proved good. William ha 
very little background; h 
ethical training had stoppe 
far short of hair splitting, an 
was confined to a few prine 
ples thrashed into him by h 
downright and heavy-hande 
father, who was a comme 
laborer in the Sugar Hous 
William obeyed the Ten Con 
mandments as his father uj 
derstood them; he had h 
father’s hatred of idleness 
the face of need—there w; 
an eleventh commandmen 
he had also his father’s longi 
to make a lot of money a) 
have done with work. Willia 
distrusted work as a means 
success in life; many peoy 
made money without work 
with mighty little of it. Hy 
did they do it? What tri 
had they? Ah, if he kne} 
By taking chances, Spadci 
said; and others said. 
William had taken some: 
palling chances. He had, 
broken nose as the result | 
trying his luck in the pr 
ring. He was not brutal; | 
imagination had been } 
flamed by newspaper stor 
of million-dollar purses, a 
he deliberately tried hims' 
out to see if he was of milli 
dollar caliber; he was a wi’ 
built boy, and had won) 
reputation in the local Y 3} 
cleverness with his hands. || 
would try everything on) 
His nose had been set well | 
the local hospital, and was” 
anything, of more distineti 
now, but it whistled v 
breathed hard thro 


man; he couldn’t 
venture self-suppor 
though he played ni 
that didn’t promise to 
to one. Having little p 
of ratiocination, he 
only by experience, 
fully; but he learned, 
had about decided to take Jennie’s advice and 
ponies out. 
He met Jennie now outside Spadoni’s. She ¥ 
back to Keever’s bakery, where she was employt 
saleslady. 
“Hello, Jennie,’”’ he said, grinning. 
“Hello, Will,” she said. And then she looked sh 
at him and said, ‘“‘ What have you been up to?” — 
There was the terror and the fascination of Jenn 
could always tell when he’d been up to something. 
as he grinned she knew. Nobody else could read 
that. He couldn’t lie to her; he had tried to, and 
use. He could make up a corking story, good enous 
anybody, but as soon as he looked into Jennie’s gray 
he had to grin, and she knew. 
The power resided in her eyes; otherwise she was ast 
built girl of nineteen, with round face and lumpy 7 
tures; this description is furnished without help 1) 
William McK. McCann, who had never looked at ¥ 
observingly. 
““You’ve been betting on a race,” she said. 
“Honest, Jennie ——’”’ “al 
“Kindly keep your hands to yourself, Mr. McCann, 
said, walking swiftly away. | 
“Oh, listen, Jennie!”’ 
“Did you?” she demanded, facing him. 
“Well; I just took one more chance.” 
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“One too many,” she said, starting off again. “I’m 
hrough with you, now and forever.” 

“Let me talk to you, Jennie, will you?”’ 

“Will you ever do it again?” 

“Why, of course not, Jennie.” 

“J will take one more chance on you,”’ she said warn- 
agly. “Just one more chance!” And she let him walk 
‘eside her to the bakery. 

“ After supper, Jennie?”’ he said. ‘‘There’s a new movie 
p on the hill.” 

_“Tt’s a date,” she said, giving him a look out of her gray 
yes which should serve to keep him faithful until they 
et again. He hurried back to the ferry. 

The early afternoon hours were slack, and William got 
arough them without doing much work. He didn’t look 
yr work; there were three other deck hands on the boat, 
‘nd it seemed to William that three hands should do easily 
hat was to be done, if they were at all smart about it. 
‘illiam lounged in the men’s cabin, thinking, trying to 
‘ot some scheme to make a lot of money, reading discarded 
‘wspapers and magazines. His reading was mostly of 
ies under pictures; he was an impatient reader. His 
‘loleseence had synchronized with the phenomenal growth 
‘ the motion-picture industry, and, too, with the rise or 
«covery of illiteracy as a national problem. The genera- 
in preceding William’s had found its vicarious adventure 
i half-dime novels and nickel libraries, and, if it acquired 
fise notions of the American Indian and of the winning of 
te West, it learned at least to read nimbly in order to keep 
¢ the jump with its white chiefs and old trappers; but 
\illiam and his contemporaries got their misinformation 
fom the movies, and without benefit of clergy. 

William leafed over a magazine he found-in the cabin; 
ts was a periodical of immense circulation, conducted by 
arentleman who had a genius for the commonplace. He 
liked at the illustrations to an article entitled What I 
1k to My Neighbor About Over the Fence; and those to 
a article entitled Which Side of Your Face Do You Shave 
F'st? and those to a success story by the maker of afamous 
s thing sirup. William leafed over into the advertising 
pzes, and there he saw this challenge: 


Do You WANT RICHES—LOVE—SUCcCcEss? 


te halted, staring at the page. Why, those were precisely 
t] things he wanted! By what uncanny power had this 


far-away advertiser guessed his most secret thoughts? But 
there was the advertiser’s picture beside the letterpress— 
the picture of a man with clenched jaw, every hair on end 
with personal magnetism, eyes blazing straight at William, 
rigid arm pointing between William’s eyes. And there in 
plain print was the message that pointing typified: 


Tuts MBANS You, YOUNG MAN! 


It meant William; there was no blinking that. If the 
picture had reached out and poked that accusing finger into 
William’s eye he could not have been more discriminatingly 
singled out. 

“Get away,’”’ grumbled William, moving his head. But 
he spelled his way on: 

_ Are you dissatisfied? Are you sick and tired of hard work? 
Have you plodded along on a miserable salary long enough? Do 
you want a big automobile, dressy clothes, a bang-up house, and 
the passionate affection of a beautiful woman? 

Hand work, young man, never got you anything, and never 
will. 

I can positively teach you in Fifteen Minutes the Esoteric 
Law by which Success is conquered. More amusing than Fic- 
tion! Napoleon used this law, and you know what hedid. Rock- 
efeller used this law, and you wish you had his money. Valentine 
Bolognese, the great Movie Star, uses this law every day in the 
week, and he has the girls crying for him like babies. You can do 
what these men did. I don’t care if you’reas thick as Webster’s 
dictionary; I don’t care if you’re as old as Methuselah’s big 
brother, or as ugly as a bill collector. You can do it. You can! 
Send Two Dollars. 

“Get away!” said William again. 

But the picture wouldn’t get away. William turned back 
to it several times, against his will; and there was the ad- 
vertiser yet, looking him straight in the eye as an honest 
man always does. And William had still two dollars. The 
secret of Napoleon and of Rockefeller and of Valentine 
Bolognese would be cheap at the price. Provided, of course, 
that the advertiser knew the secret and would part with it. 
William réad the message again, looking for any evidence 
of self-distrust, looking for any artful qualification of the 
enticing offer. But no, not a qualm, not a joker. 


“They wouldn’t let him print it if it wasn’t so, would 
they?” he argued with himself. He had much faith in this 
magazine; it always talked common sense, and never above 
his head. He had read in other numbers of it, discarded in 
the men’s cabin, Why Two-Dollar Bills are Considered 
Unlucky, Why Flies Won’t Alight on Blue Paint, Why You 
Digest Your Dinner and Not Your Stomach—all such as 
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that. He had read in it about James Abram Garfield, who 
was once a tow boy on a canal boat and who was the first 
President of the United States from Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio. No, they wouldn’t let him print it. 

“What have you been up to?”’ demanded Jennie that 
evening. “You keep giggling and wriggling until I can’t 
watch the picture.” 

“Never you mind,” said William. ‘‘You’ll find out fast 
enough. Say, Jennie, supposing I got to be a big man with 
all kinds of money—you’d be surprised, wouldn’t you, 
hey?” 

“No, I wouldn’t, Will. You are going to be a big man 
and have all kinds of money some day. Of course you 
are!” 

‘Jennie, do you know how Napoleon got to be such a 
big man?” 

“No. And I don’t know why Charlotte Russe is such a 
sweet girl either. Don’t be always making silly jokes, Will. 
Napoleon is not a man, but a cake.” 

“You never heard of Napoleon, Jennie?” 

“Go on and tell me my business.”’ 

“Do you know how Valentine Bolognese gets the girls 
daffy?” 

“They are not. I’m not. I hate those foreigners. Will, 
I often thought you’d make a nice movie actor. You got 
lots nicer eyes than any of them.” 

“T ain’t quite made up my mind about a career yet,’’ he 
said. “I’m making inquiries right now. But you can bet 
I’m not going to stay on that old double-ender in the river. 
Not much. Never you mind now.” 

Two days later William received through the United 
States mail, second-class, a paper-covered booklet of forty- 
eight pages, this in exchange for his two dollars. It was 


entitled: THE Esoteric LAW 


AURAL, VISUAL, TACTILE 
BY 
PROFESSOR MICAH PFAFF 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF SUCCESS 
SUCCESSOR 


When the morning rush was over, William settled down 
in the men’s cabin for a spell of reading. He plunged deter- 
minedly into the foreword: 

Reader, you have a Subconscious Mind. This book will ex- 
plain to you the laws of that Subconscious Mind. When you 

(Continued on Page 178) 


“You Got Expensive Tastes, Young Fellow. It’s Worth Five Thousand Dollars to Take a Look at Mr. Pethick”’ 
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It develops habits of thinking peculiar 
to itself and in time builds up more or less 


: fe Bas de e 
definite traditions. My department was as a B Vell _ 
whole too new in 1913 for this process to have V Y Y H 


become visible, but 
some of the old 
services within it 
not only preserved 
traditions but 
showed interesting 
expressions of in- 
dividual service 
life. Some of these 
appear in the way 
the ships of our 
maritime services 
are named. The 
vessels of the Coast 
and Geodetic Sur- 
vey usually bear 
names thatsuggest 
the duties of their 
service, as Sur- 
veyor, Explorer, 
Pathfinder and 
Guide. The Fish- 
eries ships are 
named from 
aquatic birds; so 
we have Albatross, 
Gannet and Fish 
Hawk, even Phal- 
arope and Hal- 
eyon, which last 
pair have caused 
searchings of many 
minds to find the 
birds they indi- 
cate. We get into 
another atmos- 
phere with the 
Lighthouse fleet, 
for there we are 
among trees and 
shrubs and flow- 
ers and even smaller plants. The names contrast pic- 
turesquely with the adventurous work the ships have 
to do. We find Columbine and Tulip, Cedar and Cy- 
press, Marigold and Magnolia, Fern and Pansy, and 
many other fragrant titles. There is a rumor that 
the Anemone loses her identity at times in a three- 
syllable pronunciation, as if it were spelled Annymoan, 
and there is a clear departure from form in the surviving 
name John Rodgers—no flower about that. But Orchid 
and Daisy go far to restore the balance, and those of us 
who do not recognize Kukui may at least assume that it 
has a floral origin. 


Keeping the Buoys in Order 


HESE ships and the officers and crews who man them 

are our modern toilers of the sea, and sometimes it is 
true that they rest not day or night. The Lighthouse 
ships form the only means of communication between 
the stations and lightships all along our coasts and their 
bases of supply. Everything, from fuel and oil to sheets 
and pillowcases, ginghams and coffee mills for keepers’ 
families, has to be transported by the tenders, as they 
are called; and as light stations are put in dangerous 
places and not set in quiet nooks or placid waters, this 
task of supplying often calls for daring seamanship in 
handling steamers and for expert management of smaller 
boats. : 

Another part of their work, however, makes even 
greater drafts upon the resources of courage and skill 
which distinguish the entire personnel of this marine 
force. There are all sorts and conditions of buoys, which 
are often set in places where access is, to say the least, un- 
comfortable. Sometimes it is worse than that. I have 
looked down from the prow of the Hibiscus upon a rock 
which was directly below and unpleasantly near. But that 
was on a quiet day. Not all days are quiet, and when 
lighted buoys are extinguished or other buoys go astray 
from accident or storm, there can be no delay about re- 
placing them. The duty of the tender’s crew is then in its 
intensity like that of city firemen, save that the foe to be 
fought is the water. 

The Tulip is moving eastward up Long Island Sound in 
the fall with a cargo of coal and supplies. She has upon her 
steel deck forward a couple of large buoys. The service 
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calls them tall nuns. They are twenty-nine feet long, five 
feet through and weigh nearly four tons each. At the side 
against the bulwarks, reaching a little aft, lie spar buoys 
of different lengths, the largest, an iron one, fully fifty feet 
long. Just before time for leaving port, word came that 
the lighted buoy off Point Judith must be replaced. The 
ship, therefore, runs into New London, leaves the two nuns 
and takes on board a new gas buoy of the largest size asa 
substitute for it. Seen from a passing ship, a gas buoy does 
not seem large, but here, lashed firmly in place on the Tulip’s 
forward deck, it is a monster sixty feet long, weighing 
twenty tons. Few are so large—only this one at the en- 
trance of Narragansett Bay, and one other outside the 
Ambrose Channel—but many are over forty feet long. 


The waters near Point Judith are not note 


VERY human organization that has lasted oo ae 3 15 IL “al @] Sy ir di 
K Ise Hedjuires somebliiag likeipersonalityr: Tor i 2rs y @im Gum @@l for repose, as many know to their discomfor 


Our men call it disrespectfully Point Jude, by 
experience has taught them it is no place {| 


sail | al carelessness. As the ship approaches the a) 
re @ H @ chored buoy she has come to remove, it is se, 


to be thrashir 
about in so vige 
ous a fashion as | 
be a most unples. 
ant neighbor. Y 
who are mere spé¢ 
tators, but w! 
know that in sor 
way that mass | 
. steel which is to) 
ing there must | 
picked up, hoist 
on board and (| 
tached from 
heavy anchor, :: 
conscious of thr | 
at the approach; 
struggle. Wewi- 
der at the qui, 
matter-of-fact - 
havior of the c- 
cers and at the’ - 
concern among € 
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_ takes the whil 
the chief office is 
in charge upon « 
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gently, fearle:y 
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that pitching, 1/- 
ing bulk; and ; st 
as she is abou'o 
hit, at the very} )- 
ment beforethe ‘- 
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is done. 


The Lighthouse Inspector’s Job 


rps hasty sketch of what, after all, is part of 1 
day’s work gives but a glimpse of labors im W 
the safety first is that of the public, and the safet 
the servant of that public is necessarily secondary. 
such are the results of discipline and seamanship 
bad accidents are rare. We lost a good man, th ‘ 
officer of the Hibiscus, by the explosion of a gas buc® 
a type long ago discarded. i 
The Lighthouse Service was divided for administr'? 
into nineteen districts, each under an officer then 
nated as inspector. Consider for a moment what wé 
quired of these officers. Each had under his care gover?’ 
property to the average value of $3,000,000; he dirt 
the movements of a fleet of seven vessels covering a7 
age coast line of 1000 miles. Under his control were s€" 
hundred employes, and he was responsible for the 
tenance of more than 700 aids to navigation. His dis : 
ments averaged more than $300,000 annually. He : 
responsible for the management of light stations anv” 


sels, fog signals, construction of new = 
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linthouse craft and equipment; 
f, the distribution of supplies 
ad the efficiency of personnel. 
fF: was required to have techni= 
e knowledge of the work of his 
s:vice, business ability for the 
emomical handling of engineer- 
i and administrative work, 
vilance for the protection of 
nvigation, practical experience 
inmany branches of engineering 
al nautical knowledge. Re- 
s»nsible initiative was neces- 
s:y, because he had often to act 
inamergencies hundreds of miles 
dtant from headquarters and 
mst codperate with citizens and 
ical officers in the efficient man- 
a ment of a personnel scattered 
in isolated places. For these 
sevices the inspectors in eighteen 
o of nineteen districts were 
pd, when I assumed office, and, 
I nsorry tosay, for several years 
threafter, $2400 per annum. 
O2 received $3600 per annum. 
Tere was at that time no 
p vision for retirement. 

was personally acquainted 
wh every member of this force. 
Millions of people and their prop- 
ery were safeguarded through 
thir efficient labors. They bore 
ht vy responsibilities and made 
lare expenditures, and they were miserably underpaid. I 
eszemed it one of my greatest privileges to bring these 
m1 personally before committees of Congress where they 
mht speak for themselves and be instrumental in secur- 
in a retirement system for the field force and an increase 
in;she compensation of the eighteen inspectors to $3000 
pt annum, with the more correct designation of superin- 
tedent of lighthouses. At the same time provision was 
mie for raising the pay of lighthouse keepers and for 
in‘easing their ration allowance, together with the pay- 
mat of travel and subsistence expenses for teachers to 
inruct the children of lighthouse keepers. 


False Economy 


WILLillustrate government processes to know what this 

nvolved. There was no doubt as tothefacts; they were 
neer seriously questioned. They were published in seven 
sucessive reports of the Lighthouse Service, in three re- 
pits of the Secretary of Commerce, including in 1917 a 
special appendix on the subject; there were eight separate 
herings before House committees and two before Senate 
ecimittees before the result was reached. It took more or 
le: of my time and thought for five years. It was not until 
afir four separate 
bis had failed 
tht a fifth one 
suzeeded. There 
cold hardly be a 
me flagrant ex- 
anle of dilatory 
goernment action 
injlealing with a 
codition that was 
clr and in which 
bea the human 
an public factors 
inolved required 
thi; simple justice 
beone. Anysuch 
corse in corpo- 
raion practice 
wéld spell ruin. 
It's only because 
th} Government 
eanot fail in the 
buness sense that 
su), methods are 
na destructive. 
Tl, supposed sav- 
ss arising from 
paing pitiful sal- 
arjs is swept out 
of sight by the 
indrect costs in- 
vored in such 
‘tretment of faith- 
fulmen. I have 
ofin wondered 
wh it tookso long 
to bt costly faults 
injgovernment 
woxings corrected 
whn there was no 


The Lighthouse Tender, Crocus, IcesCoated at Her Dock 


dispute about the facts. Perhaps this incident will throw 
light on it: When I was Commissioner of Public Works 
in Brooklyn, many years ago, I called the attention of 
a municipal law official to the fact that one of his rulings 
would cripple my work. He replied, “I am not responsible 
for the results of my decisions.’”’ He dealt with principles, 
not practice. Most of our legislators are lawyers, and per- 
haps they suffer from the same limitations as my former 
colleague. Certainly most of them know little of the 
practical workings of government forces, and they show 
far more interest in some investigation than in conditions 
which affect the lives and property of thousands. 

Anyone who has occasion to examine with care the full 
roster of the employes of a large government department 
must be surprised at the varied employments which are 
required to do its regular work. Clerks, of course, one 
expects, and a supervising staff with the messengers, driv- 
ers, janitors, watchmen, porters, scrubwomen, and other 
useful workers like them upon whose fidelity:so much de- 
pends. But these are only a part of the list; there are sea 
captains, mates, boatswains, sailors, steam engineers and 
firemen, stewards and cooks, all the groups necessary to 
operate 140 vessels of many kinds on our lakes, rivers and 
seas. To these add computers; rodmen; draftsmen; 
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lithographers; cartographers; 
machinists; glass blowers; black- 
smiths; instrument makers; 
workers in copper, brass, bronze, 
iron and alloys; scientific workers 
of many kinds; experts in navi- 
gation, in textiles, rubber, leather, 
paper, cement and radio; metal- 
lurgists; chemists; physicists; 
radio engineers; geodetic and 
electrical engineers; statisticians; 
biologists; fish culturists; naval 
architects; photographers; lens 
makers; gauge testers; students 
of tongues and tariffs; account- 
ants; physicians; teachers; in- 
spectors; potters; woodworkers; 
storekeepers; lightkeepers; fur 
wardens, and so on. The list 
might be extended to the men 
who examine boiler plate; who 
were observers of magnetic 
changes; who tested ships’ chro- 
nometers or navigated great ocean 
liners; to the commercial investi- 
gators in distant lands and the 
attaché helping in London by 
intimate counsels to win the war. 
It would range from the scientist 
studying steel rails to the crew of 
the Nantucket Lightship. Even 
this is but a partial statement of 
our regular staff and does not 
include contractors’ forces or 
specialists called in for unusual needs. The list might be 
greatly extended if it were selected from a department 
such as Agriculture, War or Navy. Probably almost 
every pursuit, profession or occupation known to man is 
followed in the regular work of the Government of the 
United States. I remember that we had to have a petrog- 
rapher, and at first I did not know what that word meant. 
In another case we required a fish pathologist and strove 
long in vain to get the money for his salary. It was easier 
to obtain an appropriation to employ him when we called 
him a fish doctor. 


The Commerce Department Staff 


HE entire force of the Department of Commerce, in 

field and office, at home and abroad, including tempo- 
rary and permanent staff, ran from a minimum of 9000 to 
a maximum in the decennial census period of more than 
20,000. The number varied with the seasons because of the 
outdoor construction always proceeding. The regular force 
may be set at 10,000. Of this, the Lighthouse Service was 
more than half. There were no notable differences in size 
among the other bureaus. The Census added several thou- 
sand clerks in decennial periods; Standards rose to 1000 
during the war. 
The Navigation 
Bureau had the 
smallest force. 

Much has been 
said about a clean 
sweep of offices by 
an incoming Ad- 
ministration, and 
that process still 
has advocates. 
No such course 
was ever suggested 
tome. On the con- 
trary, my hands 
were left free to 
arrange my more 
personal staff— 
the chiefs of serv- 
ices—as I desired. 
First and foremost 
I welcomed as my 
Assistant Secre- 
tary Edwin F. 
Sweet, my asso- 
ciate in Congress, 
then and now my 
honored friend. 
He assumed his 
duties on March 
18, 1918, and re- 
mained in faithful 
and fruitful serv- 
ice until after the 
close of President 
Wilson’s Adminis- 
tration. Four 
services were left 

(Continued on 
Page 173) 
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ADDY DE- 
FRIES 
whistled. 


The cheery, musi- 
cal swish of salt 
water on scrubbed 
planks, the soft 
pad-pad of leath- 
ery bare feet 
among the brooms, 
abruptly ceased. 
Twenty able sea- 
men, four boys, a 
bulbous-nosed 
bos’n, a round- 
shouldered sail- 
maker, a dyspep- 
tic carpenter anda 
lithe young second 
mate turned to 
stare aft,expecting 
some order to fol- 
low that whistle. 
AS st hin, )balids 
sharkish-looking 
cook poked an un- 
washed head out 
of the galley door 
to look, too, for 
Daddy Defries was 
rarely known to 
whistle. 

But this whistle 
appeared to be in 
no manner con- 
nected with ship’s 
work. It went on, 
on and on until it 
grew by straggly 
stages into a rec- 
ognizable tune. 

TORE Vi wieinie Koynaly 
there, carry on!” 
roared the second 
mate with hearty 
vigor. He dashed a brimming bucket of water among the 
bare feet and the deck scrubbing proceeded. 

Daddy Defries walked the spotless poop of the China 
clipper Wavecrest, apparently all unconscious that he was 
filling the sunlit dawn with melody. His body was that of 
a strong, sober'man. It was sturdily set upon two straight, 
springy legs. His large head had root in a powerful neck 
which was as smooth and graceful asa girl’s. Fromany angle 
he looked mature. He had the head of a thinker, the car- 
riage of a methodical man. But a good look at his face was 
needed in order to realize how perfectly his lifetime nick- 
name fitted him. 

He remembered being called Daddy the first day he 
entered a little boy’s school. Before that he was uncertain. 
But at least then, and ever since. He had been a quiet, 
solemn, yet whimsical little fellow, always ready to help, 
rarely laughing, never taking offense. When specially 
pleased, he possessed the rarest, most priceless of slow, 
wreathing, scarcely breaking smiles that lighted up his 
sober, strong face as the gray winter sea is lighted up by a 
vagrant sunbeam stealing through a rift in a snow- 
pregnant sky. 

He still had that smile. It lighted up his face now, and 
he whistled with rising shrillness as he continued his walk, 
twenty paces, turn, twenty paces, turn, forward to the 
poop ladder and aft to the wheel. His ship was a picture 
of clean efficiency. A few hundred yards away, riding like 
the Wavecrest in the yellow waters of the Fu-chau an- 
chorage, the Seahorse looked for all the world to be a 
reflection of the Wavecrest. The ships belonged to one 
owner, and had come from one builder’s yard. 

Daddy Defries could smile at the Seahorse, because 
most of her smartness had grown under his own pains- 
taking hands. He had recently been first mate of her. But 
chief cause of his smile was the fact that, unexpectadly, he 
had been taken from the Seahorse and put in command of 
the Wavecrest. His officers and men had not yet become 
used to him. Everybody had heard of Daddy Defries. 
None thought of him as a frivolous man, a whistling mas- 
ter mariner. Most masters and mates were likely to use a 
whistle to call attention; few whistled as a habit. That 
was a habit frowned upon at sea except in certain circum- 
stances. 

But a master may do no wrong. 
whistle, who might stop him? 

So he whistled gayly. The anchorage, the comprador’s 
buildings, the far shore, the ships—all were touched with 


If Daddy wanted to 
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The Clipper Looked Into the Wind’s Eye While Her Crew Toiled Heroically in the Pouring Seas at the Bows to Secure the 
Jib Boom So That Their Ship Might Speed Again 


the magic of the morning. A glowing blue sky seemed im- 
mensely remote overhead. There was the freshest of breezes 
blowing down the river, yet it had no suspicion of a sting 
in it even at that early morning hour. The world was very 
good indeed. Daddy Defries would scarcely have surprised 
himself had he suddenly found himself dancing a hornpipe. 

All of which would seem to suggest that in such a sober- 
sides there might be yet another cause for exhilaration. 
There was. He paused in his turning occasionally to gaze 
shoreward through his binoculars, and at last his whistle 
was cut short. His face went gray and he gulped as if 
something had gripped at his heart. Something had. The 
grayness passed swiftly and his smile stole back; but now 
there was no lightness in it, only a deep, awed reverence. 


He set down his binoculars, but he had seen what he 


sought. He could wait for the rest. 

On the near shore a tall, elderly man had appeared, 
coming from citywards in a victoria. A girl was with him— 
a slender, black-haired slip of a girl in a bathing suit, all 
laughter and light. As she reached the river bank, she 
tossed a silken cloak over the man’s arm, darted like a sea 
bird into the water and began to swim strongly across the 
tide. 

Daddy could only watch her for a very few moments. 
He knew that Helen Mackey, spoiled, wholly bewitching 
daughter of the old martinet who owned the Wavecrest 
and the Seahorse, could outswim many a timid shoal-water 
fish; but that morning swim always gave Daddy the 
chilly shivers. He never stayed to see it through to the end. 
Even this morning, when his table was set for breakfast 
with seats for Captain Mackey and Helen as guests, 
Daddy Defries could not stay on deck to follow that out- 
ward swim. The girl was accompanied by her father in his 
comprador’s boat, and presumably as safe as she would 
be in the boat. It made no difference to Daddy. Daddy 
was in love. 

There was another reason this morning for Daddy’s 
hurrying below. It was the turn of the Wavecrest truly to 
entertain owner and daughter for breakfast while the day’s 
work was discussed. Turn and turn about they made it, 
those two ships. The captain of the ship not entertaining 
went aboard the other ship for breakfast always, and the 
plan of work was gone over. But Daddy Defries, immedi- 
ately upon getting command, had bravely demanded of 
the grim old shipowner the privilege of asking his daughter 
to be a sailor’s bride—which surprised nobody more than 
Daddy Defries. 
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The late mez | 
of the Wat 
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mand after pjs 
ing a suit that , 
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turned down tl 
seem to make y 
air smoke; ani 
those who ky 
the gentle, us 
sertive chara » 
of Daddy Def 
that ought af 
been hint enc} 
to Daddy—pa e 
ularly in viey)| 
the fact that C f. 
Dominic Ruat 5 
the Seahorse, \ 
known to bear: 
dent aspirant ) 
Helen’s hand ¢ 
the prospect) 
ownership of x 
two fine clip)’s 
Ruath was as ¢ 
assertive, n3i 
and predomi n 
as Defries wa: p 
parently smal. x 
tiring, quiet np 
unassuming. }}y 
ertheless, this u 
ticular breals 
had been laid u 
with a viy 
Daddy Def: 
was a whole u 
despite his ¢e 
rior; he ha: 
man’s heart ai 2 
man’s courage [é 
desired the woi 1 
of his choice, 1 
would have her or know a reason utterly incontrovert) >. 
He smiled, that slowly breaking, wonderfully warm 4, 
whimsical smile, as he carefully readjusted the knot ol is 
tie. Looking into the mirror, he was not so unappeti! ¢ 
as to cause guests to delay breakfast. Before he was ay e 
of it, looking there at his reflection in the glass, toucl g 
here, adjusting there, pulling down the lapel of his pone 

coat after all, time had flown beyond all reason. — 
“TDon’t see nobody, sir,” said his steward softly thro h 
the aperture of the hooked door. “It’s ten minutes pa” 
“Don’t hurry, steward, don’t hurry,” said Daddy, s'- 
denly in panic, but hiding it from his man. “Dit 
Captain Mackey say he’d be late?”’ ; 
“No, sir, he didn’t,” replied the steward stoutly. “id 
the eggs is hard-boiled now, sir.” \q 
When the cabin clock pointed to half an hour after bre ~ 
fast time, and a hungry mate and a famished second 4 
e 


made pointed entries and exits about the saloon, Day 
Defries at last forced himself to go on deck again. & 
glanced around. Never before, in all her daily swims, ° 
Helen taken more than thirty-five minutes to swim 0’ 
the ship, and that was when she stopped to un 
wings of some predatory Chinaman’s decoy duck. 
the blue-streaked yellow water lay bare of boat or sw’ 
mer. Daddy gasped. He glanced all ri | 
Lastly, taking his glasses, he discovered the very boat 
sought. None could fail to distinguish that pulling b! 
of old Mackey’s. And Daddy found it. It lay toal 
painter at the stern of the Seahorse, Capt. Dominic Ru 
ship, the ship of his one rival in love, as he had fo 
been in his profession. ee... 
Daddy Defries went slowly to the saloon. He told, 
steward to serve breakfast. It was the most silent & 
ever eaten in the memories of any of the three men ea 
it, and Daddy Defries had ever been a silent man. W 
breakfast was over—and that was very quickly, ! 
two wondering, grinning officers returned to their 
and Daddy Defries prepared to goashore. He 
anger as he had ever been. 3 oe 
“Beef wins!” he muttered, sending a bitter glan 
to the Seahorse. ‘“‘Beef! How can any girl choos 
cow? Beats me!” bo 
That breakfast had meant much to him. He 
his answer then. Not from Helen—oh, no! Da 
not that fast a worker. But old Captain M 
promised to tell him whether he might be a 
son-in-law, assuming that he had a chance 
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“‘She’s like the rest,’”” Daddy mused. ‘Ruath has the 
ize and the noise, and made himself heard while I was just 
chief mate. She’ll be the clapper to a big drum if-she 
ces —_— 
“Captain Mackey’s boat coming over, sir,’’ reported 
(r. Goodwin, the capable young second mate. 

_ Daddy glanced across the river and saw the boat near- 
g his ship. He had been gray and drawn and disap- 
yinted; but that gentle, slow, fine smile stole over his 
iriously old face now. In all that boat’s full company he 
iw only one figure, and that was a slender slip of a black- 
nired girl, sitting between a tall, gray man and a big, 
ark animal of a man. The black-haired girl waved an 
iger arm toward Daddy’s ship, and Daddy pulled his tie 
id coat straight before the skylight glass. Who cared 
out a spoiled breakfast anyhow? 

The boat was alongside, and a silent greeting passed 
tween Capt. Dominic Ruath and Mr. Tubbs, chief mate 
Daddy’s ship. Old Captain Mackey climbed the accom- 
odation ladder, disdaining a helping hand. Captain 
uath assisted Helen. She told him she could manage. 
Then, reaching up a hand, she cried, ‘‘Daddy Defries, 
ill me up!” 
Daddy wrenched his thoughts back from their wool- 
ithering, reached down and pulled her strongly and 
‘eadily aboard, his grave old face a rich pink, his eyes 
\isty with pride and his sturdy heart pounding tremen- 
yusly. Captain Mackey, behind him, grunted. 
““H-r-r-mph! Such nonsense!” he growled. 
hild, remember you are a young lady now!” 
Helen laughed merrily, winked at Daddy Defries and 
ade an impudent grimace at Ruath, who appeared of- 
nded. 

“Daddy Mackey,” she cried, ‘‘ please permit your young- 
dy daughter to remain a child as long as she can. It’s 
uch more fun, isn’t it, Daddy Defries? Don’t frown at 
e, Captain Ruath! You’re not my guardy!” 


“Daddy! 


“Not yet, Helen,’ smiled Ruath; but it wasn’t a nice 
smile. 

Daddy Defries soon learned the reason why his break- 
fast had not attracted his expected guests. Helen told him 
vivaciously, with little restless gestures, her bright eyes 
darting from face to face, around and over the ships and 
the anchorage with never-fading interest. 

“T struck something with my knee,”’ she said. ‘‘ While I 
floated, trying to ease the numbness caused by the blow, 
I got way downstream and into ah undertow that carried 
me out into midriver. Dad’s boat was quite far away, and 
I was in trouble really. But Toby jumped over from a 
rice float and helped me until the boat came ——”’ 

“Helped you! He saved your life!’ cried Captain 
Mackey. ‘‘You ought to learn a lesson from this, young 
lady.” 

“Who is Toby?” asked Daddy Defries. 

His face had gone gray again during the recital. 
eyes never left Helen’s animated face. 

“Oh, Toby? Toby is the man who helped me. It’s the 
only name he would give,”’ the girl laughed. 

“Tf he’d come aboard here, I could give him 

“You couldn’t give him a thing, Daddy Defries. He’s 
a river tramp, and not much different from a coolie to look 
at; but he’s white. Dad offered him a reward, but ——”’ 

“Don’t worry about Toby,” put in Captain Mackey. 
“Ruath found him a berth in the Seahorse. We’ll look 
after him. Never mind him now, Defries. Sorry we kept 
you waiting for breakfast though. When we got to Helen 
we were too near to the Seahorse to put back here. The 
girl was in bad shape for a minute or two.” 

“T wanted to speak about Helen, sir,” said Daddy 
Defries bravely, with a glance of doubt at Ruath, who was 
talking loudly and dictatorially to the girl. The old gen- 
tleman frowned, biting on his lip. 

“As well now as ever, I suppose,” he returned gruffly. 
He made no lead for Daddy though. 


His 


” 


“Your answer, Captain Mackey?” hinted Daddy. “I 
want to ask Helen to ——” 

“Yes, yes! I know. We spoke of that.”” Old Mackey’s 
tone was constrained. He glanced always toward the big, 
assertive, loud captain of the Seahorse, who towered over 
the slim figure of his daughter like a real protector. Daddy 
Defries certainly did not compare very well outwardly 
with Dominic Ruath. “I understand your wish, Defries, 
and you have my good will. But the fact is Captain Ruath 
has asked me the same question—and besides, Helen may 
not want to marry anybody.” 

“T’ll take my own chance on both scores, sir. 
I your permission?” persisted Daddy doggedly. 

Mackey seemed unable to speak his mind. He glanced 
at the girl, at the two captains, at the two splendid clip- 
pers they sailed for his interest. There was little doubt but 
that his sheer man’s leanings were toward the big, loud 
Ruath rather than the quiet, almost colorless Defries. 
Ruath was a first-rate seaman; he possessed every physical 
attribute, including courage, that goes to make a fine 
sailorman. But Defries was just as good, in a quieter way. 
Had he not been, he would never have attained command 
of one of Mackey’s ships. Both were good men, capable 
men. One of them would serve as well as the other if it 
ever came to a question of handling ships’ business, and 
that really was the vital matter with old Mackey. He had 
yearnings. He was a decent enough parent; but he did 
rather expect Helen to marry soon and bring him a son-in- 
law able to carry on the business and permit him to retire. 
And he had the very human weakness of appraising men 
by bulk, in the absence of better credentials. 

“Took here,” he said presently, “let this rest until 
lunch. . . . You're ready for sea, aren’t you?” 

“Except for clearing, sir. The steward would like to 
know, too, if you and Miss Helen are sailing home with us 
or with Captain Ruath.” 

(Continued on Page 100) 


Have 


The Seahorse Was Sailing Direct on Her Course, Carrying Studding Sails, Foaming Through the Seas Like a Live Thing 


confessions from prisoners suspected of 
crimes is as old as the world. It was 
practiced for many hundreds of years before 
the birth of Christ, 
and has continued 
down through the 
centuries ever since. 
One of the great- 
est third-degree art- 
ists known to the 
world’s history was 
Nero. e: 
Spanish Inquisi- 
tion methods, con- 
sisting of the most 
barbaric tortures, 
application of red- 
hot irons to the 
body, forcing sus- 
pectsto drink melted 
metals, and the like, 
are matters of his- 
tory. In the Tower 
of London, in civ- 
ilized England, there 
is still on exhibition 
an instrument, or 
machine, which was 
used to extract con- 
fessions—the great- 
est third-degree 
machine I have ever 
seen. The victim’s 
feet were fastened to 
one end of the ma- 
chine, his hands to 
the other, and by a 
system of cranking, 
his body was gradu- 
ally pulled apart. If 
he was asked a ques- 
tion and refused to 
reply satisfactorily 
to it, the machine 
would be put in operation and gradually stretched his upper 
and lower limbs. This was continued until it became so 
painful that the victim usually confessed, whether innocent 
or guilty. In many instances the tortures inflicted upon 
the prisoner were so severe that he frequently confessed to 
the crime he was charged with, although innocent of it. 
In ancient days it was customary to place in various 
public positions information boxes, so constructed that 
whatever was deposited could not be removed except by 
the collector. A citizen who possessed information in- 
criminating anyone, or who for any reason desired anony- 
mously to injure any person, could secretly deposit in these 
public information boxes accusations which invariably 
resulted in arrest, detention and inquisition. 


[en third-degree method of enforcing 
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Medieval Methods 


N THE Doge’s Palace in Venice, where the information- 

box system was for years in vogue, every known method 
of torture was used to extract confessions from the accused. 
These boxes were modeled after a lion’s head, which is part 
of the emblem of St. Mark’s. The informations were in- 
serted by conspirators and false accusers in the lion’s 
mouth and dropped to a considerable depth, so that they 
could not be stealthily removed by anyone. Although 
most of the accusations were anonymous, the accused was 
nevertheless immediately arrested, efforts made to extort 
confessions from him, and, whether innocent or guilty, he 
was punished according to the humor of the Doge who 
tried him. 

If the accused had money, all of it was taken from 
him, or one ear would be ordered severed, or a sentence 
of imprisonment given in a dungeon underneath the 
palace. Sometimes, in extreme cases, the accused would 
be beheaded, weights fastened to his body and this slid 
from the dungeon into the canal. The guillotine and the door 
leading to the canal through which the dead bodies were 
slid are still in evidence and may be seen by tourists. 

No matter where one travels, in any part of the world, 
there are always exhibited instruments. of torture which 
were used to extract confessions from the accused. It 
seems to be a mania with some public officials, especially in 
Europe, to exhibit and explain these various machines of 
torture. : 

In Germany every place I went they insisted on showing 
me the ax used to behead murderers and the block to which 
the murderer was strapped to be beheaded. In France they 


The Doge's Palace, Grand Canal, Venice 
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Former Deputy Commissioner and Chief of Detectives, New York Police Department 


delight in showing 
the guillotine. There 
is no place in the 
world wherethe guil- 
lotine has been used 
so frequently as 
there. Practically 
every execution in 
France is a public 
one, outside of the 
courthouse or prison. 
Anyone who rises 
early enough can 
witness a beheading. 

Parents of the 
lower type—hot- 
tempered, senseless 
fathers and moth- 
ers—are in many 
cases the originators 
of the passionate, in- 
furiated third de- 
gree, inflicting it 
upon their offspring. 
The son is suspected 
of untruthfulness or 
the commission of a 
crime. He is sum- 
moned to a room 
alone by the father, 
who begins his: ex- 
amination by 


slapping or punching 
the boy in the face 
to take the nerve out 
of him. 

“Tf you don’t tell 
me the truth, it’s 
more of that you'll 
get, and plenty 
more!’’ shouts the 
father. ‘‘I’ll beat 
you within an inch 
of your life!”’ 

The lad confesses. 
Most times he is 
guilty, but some- 
times innocent, and 
confesses to avoid 
further thrashing. 
The same occurs 
with the mother and 
daughter. Conse- 
quently, some offi- 
cers of the law 
resorted to these 
practices with sim- 
ilar results, only the 
assaults were usually 
more ferocious, ad- 
ministered on the 
body where the 
marks would not be 
observed. 

As civilization ad- 
vances, the third de- 
gree decreases. Not 
many years ago, in the larger police departments of the 
world, prisoners were abused and ill treated in the effort 
to secure confessions from them. In murder cases the 
suspect was forced to remain for a long period in a room 
in the presence of the deceased; or blood from the body of 
the deceased or part of the clothing of the deceased was 
put on or near the person of the accused in the effort to 
extract a confession. Various other kinds of tortures were 
resorted to. There is no more cowardly practice than that 
of endeavoring to force a confession by assault or any other 
torturous methods from a prisoner after he is under 
arrest charged with crime, because he is practically 
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defenseless, and in this age this practic|s 
prohibited. \ 
The inquisitor should be fairly certain f\y_ 
all the facts and circumstances surroun¢ ¢ 
a crime that the defendant is guilty, or h)g 
guilty knowledge of it, before accusing him. The law mt 
be served, but such methods are not justifiable. Itis nt 
atrocious to accuse an innocent person of a crime. y 
fact, this sort of performance is seldom resorted to ex; ¢ 
by amateur, conscienceless examiners or by inflated po ¢ 
officials devoid of reasoning power. I recall a man of 5 
type who accused nearly every person arraigned hee 
him of committing many crimes he was not concerned), 


The Headquarters Line-Up 


T WAS not an uncommon occurrence with some pu ¢ 
officials in years gone by to endeavor to procure con }- 

sions by assaulting and abusing prisoners. This was }'- 
ticularly so in crimes of violence or where policemer jr 
detectives were murdered, mortally wounded or assau d 
in the performance of their duty. These assaults un 
prisoners were usually made by subordinates to curry fa jr 
with their superiors; but this practice during the st 
decade has been discontinued, because in many insta1>s 
the prisoners revealed what transpired, and because «- 
aminations to obtain confessions are now intelligei y 
conducted. 

In the larger cities, if the prisoner has a previous crim al 
record it is soon discovered from his finger prints id 
Bertillon measurements. In the morning he goes to ie 
line-up and is placed on a stage in the presence of hundr js 
of masked detectives. The details of the crime he is r- 
rested for—when and where—and his criminal record re 
announced. The assembled detectives are asked if an: of 
them recognize the prisoner. Up goesa hand. The mas 3d 
detective tells what he knows about the prisoner. Up ¢2s 
another, and son 
until he is dispc id 
of. Having am}- 
ber of masked bls 
giving the prisc:r 
the once-over :d 
telling what tly 
know about In 
tends to diminish s 
courage. Besic), 
being under arres s 
amighty uncomf( - 
able position tobe , 
especially if guilt) f 
a crime. Hum 
nature is pret’ 
sturdy, but a pai f 
steel bracelets - 
moves a lot of ‘2 
romance from {2 
average crimin. 
The arrest, t? 
bracelets, a night) 
a cell and the line: ) 
have their pecul: 
effect on the pris'- 
er’s nerye—if he; 
guilty. If innoce, 
it doesn’t even fi? 
him. He is a g! 
subject to work | 
just after he con} 
from the line-up © 
after he is held ' 
the magistrate. | 
begins to see t’ 
handwriting on | 
wall. 

Nowadays t? 
prisoner is inform’ 
of his rights and ti! 
that any statemé 
made by him of 
incriminating nature can be used against him as eviden’ 
His statements are taken by a stenographer in the pr 
ence of other witnesses. 4 

There are few cases, if any, in past years that resulted 
conviction where the confession was irregularly obtain, 
The present-day third degree is more or less a battle. 
wits between the inquisitor and the accused. Last! 
sometimes for a long period, and frequently a test betwe” 
a strong-willed, clear-headed, powerful police official an¢ 
weak-minded prisoner, it sometimes results in the accus 
confessing to the crime when he did not commitit. T hereé 

(Continued on Page 76) —| 
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UEER-LOOKING 
plant, that!’ The trav- 
eler beheld spread out 

‘fore him a vast and miscel- 
jneous assortment of build- 
igs fronting the Pennsylvania 
jiilroad some twenty miles 
irth of Baltimore. 

“Oh, that,” responded his 
sat companion, in turn glanc- 
jz out of the window— “that’s 
Ilgewood Arsenai—the Govy- 
éiment’s fifty-million-dollar 
yr plant that never turned 
ct any gas.” 

‘You’ mean poison gas?” 
ijuired the other with awak- 
eng interest. 

“Yep ! 99 

‘That was hellish stuff, 
nv, wasn’t it?’”’ rejoined the 
fit speaker, prompted to re- 
vie a conversation that had 
bin lagging since the race 
tick at Havre de Grace had 
wilted into the landscape. 

lis companion, a former 
sevice man, agreed. “One of 
m old buddies is in a bad 
wy out West—the result of 
gesing, you know. I see by 
th papers that General Butler 
is sing it to rout thugs in his 
dire to clean up Philadelphia; 
ar ,”’ he continued, indicating 
a ress dispatch he had been 
reling, “it says here that 
Nrada employs it in execut- 
in) criminals.”’ 

But that isn’t the worst of it,” was the response; 
“Iinderstand our Army has invented a new liquid gas so 
pe erful that one or two drops will wipe out a whole town 
or regiment.” 

he other admitted hearing similar rumors. There was 
minentary silence. 


A Sinister Understanding? 


"4 Wao understand how, if we are a party to a treaty 
to ban gas in war, our Government can continue to 
exjriment with and develop new gases,” remarked one. 

i But that 
trey is only a 
blid, another 
ser) of paper,” 
really explained 
thether; ‘“‘allbig 
natons are se- 
crejy carrying on 
theame work. It 
i possible to 
dro| war’s newest 
andbest weapon. 
! uilerstand that 
theonly reason 
the Washington 
Dijsarmament 
Corrence put a 
banm gas was to 
appise humani- 
varias, especially 
worn, who had 
bee] protesting 
agaist this form 
of wurfare. The 
agTément exists 
onlyon paper; 
chatjwas under- 
stoo\ by the na- 
tiong when they 
signg up.” 

“7 that case, 
then|we may ex- 
pect'he next war 
to bémore horri- 
ble than any 
other” 

“Tiwill be more 
scien|fic, if that’s 
whatyou mean,” 
was he answer. 
“Wholesale 


When the Wind is Right, Smoke Candles Can be Touched Off to Screen Troop Movements. The Fumes, if 
Carried to the Opposing Trenches, Will Also Produce Coughing. 


No Permanent Injury Results 


destruction will be accomplished by pressing buttons that 
will shower death in new and strange forms on an unseen 
enemy.” 
And so the conversation continued until new. interests 
engaged the attention of the two passengers. Yet this is a 
fair sample of the general mind and attitude toward 
chemical warfare. There is a popular but erroneous idea 
that the ban on noxious gases adopted at the Washington 
Conference is now in effect. Now, more than two years 
after the pact was drawn up and signed, people read news- 
paper reports of the establishment of a chemical warfare 
service in the Italian Army; the erection of a poison-gas 


A Battery of Livens Projectors Ready to Belch the “Breath of Death’’ on a German Position. 
in a Series of Six or More and are Discharged Electrically With a Mine:Blasti 


This Effect, Though, is But Temporary; 


plant at San Fernando de Ja- 
rama, Spain; the use of gas 
shells by the Spanish forces on 
the Moroccan front, and by 
both factions in the Mexican 
revolution; the employment 
of gas bombs in the struggle 
in China; the training of a gas 
and flame section of the Rus- 
sian Soviet Army; develop- 
ment by the Germans of a new 
gas that will: penetrate all 
masks; the improvement of 
masks and chemical warfare 
apparatus by the United States 
Army; experiments with a gas- 
spraying airplane by our avia- 
tion service, and —— But 
enough! Like the travelers 
mentioned, many people also 
are inquiring: ‘Is the treaty 
prohibiting gas, then, just an- 
other scrap of paper?” 


Not in Force 


O MUCH has been said and 

written concerning the 
treaty limiting naval arma- 
ments that the public has lost 
sight of or has been misled on 
certain other features of the 
Washington Conference. The 
naval pact is only one of many 
issues involved. Some persons 
think that the mere formality 
of signing made all treaties op- 
erative; they lost sight of the 
fact that action by the dele- 
gates was conditional on subsequent approval by their re- 
spective governments. On the other hand, there were those 
who interpreted official announcement that the fifth and 
last signatory power had ratified the naval disarmament 
pact as a blanket statement covering all agreements arrived 
at during that memorable session. 

As far as the treaty banning “‘the breath of death”’ is 
concerned, though it was formally approved and signed by 
delegates representing the five countries participating in 
the conference, only four of these nations have since 
ratified the pact. Consequently, its provisions are not 
now in force and, judging from present indications, are not 
likely to be. Per- 
sistent refusal by 
a single govern- 
ment to indorse 
the action of its 
emissaries at that 
session dooms this 
particular pact to 
thescrap heap. To 
all intents and 
purposes, the ob- 
ject of the agree- 
ment has failed. 

Here is an in- 
stance where a 
minority can ren- 
der null and void 
the purpose of a 
majority. It il- 
lustrates one of the 
chief difficulties 
encountered in 
striving for ami- 
cable interna- 
tional relations 
through treaties. 
A treaty may be 
signed by duly ac- 
credited represen- 
tatives under one 
political adminis- 
tration, but in the 
interim another 
faction may suc- 
ceed to power and 
thwart the policies 
of its predecessor. 
This explains the 
present status of 


(Continued on 
Page 217) 
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By PHYLLIS 
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Paris that December—and with the French franc 

worth less than one round American nickel, they 
were many—there was probably not one more bored or 
disillusioned with life than Edward Frederick Innis. 

He lay, stretched out on the blue-and-silver chaise 
longue in that perfect little gray-and-silver boudoir of his 
mother’s apartment on Avenue Montaigne, watching her 
pack, and listlessly, from time to time, raising a slender 
ivory cigarette holder to his lips, as though its weight were 
exhausting him. 

Madge Innis was not in the least bored; asshe lifted each 
additional sheaf of frothy lingerie from the stack on the bed 
and deposited it in one of the drawers of the fawn-colored 
leather wardrobe trunk her vivacity increased; her white 
arms flashed ceaselessly, the scarlet chiffon sleeves of her 
negligee dripping from them, as moss drips from jungle 
trees. 

“If only Fred hadn’t chosen this day—of all days— 
to arrive in Paris!” she said, and paused a moment in her 
packing, lips compressed as she regarded an evening cloak, 
its stiff brocaded folds making a splash of color on the gray 
taffeta covering of her bed. “I think I’ll fold that and put 
it in a drawer; it crushes my evening gowns.” 

Her son did not bother to answer either of these remarks, 
but his bored blue eyes followed her graceful figure as she 
subdued the awkward folds of the cloak into a smooth 
bundle, with quick expert fingers. 

“Tt’s like Fred, though,” she continued. ‘‘ American busi- 
ness methods, I suppose. He might at least have cabled 
that he was coming. ButIshallnot alter my plans. We'll 


(): ALL the American expatriates congregated in 


dine with him tonight—and the Lord knows that’s enough * 


of a sisterly act—on one’s last night in Paris!” 
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World to Live. 


Edward continued to watch her in silence, and Madge 
Innis, busied now with the complexities of arranging her 
gowns on the enameled hangers of the trunk, was silent too. 

“Manufactures shoes or something, doesn’t he?” 
Edward spoke at last. His voice was strangely at variance 
with his appearance; it was deep and alive, engagingly 
boyish. 

Madge nodded. ‘Millions of them. Millions of dollars 
too.” She laughed shortly, and involuntarily her hand 
went up to the too short string of small but perfect pearls 
which encircled her white throat. ‘‘Oh, it doesn’t do us any 
harm to be nice to the old thing. He doesn’t like me and I 
don’t like him, but no one can say he hasn’t been generous.”’ 

Conversation lapsed, and the thought of millions of 
dollars held both their minds. Madge Innis and her son 
did not have millions of dollars. If they had lived in their 
native America it would hardly have been thousands. But 
Madge was clever, and since the death of her husband, 
Frederick Innis’ brother, in the first year of the war, she 
had led her son gayly from country to country, in the trail 
of that heterogeneous caravan who follow the exchange. 
Since 1914, when Edward was twelve years old, they had 
lived—or stopped—in seven different European countries; 
the boy had acquired early an almost uncanny cleverness 
at mathematics, through translating marks into francs, 
and shillings into lire, with the relative position of that 
dollar whose form was so unfamiliar to him, but whose 
actuality controlled his very life, never far in his thoughts. 
It was a joy that now they were wealthy in the France 
which Madge so loved; they were even looking forward 
to a little baccarat at Cannes that week. And if they should 
win But Madge was too wise actually to count upon 
such a possibility. 


“Paris is So Lovely Now!’ Continued Madge. 


. i 


May 10,19 


“It’s Really the One Place in the 
It Spoils One for Any Other City’’ 


Edward noticed a constrained excitement in her mi ie! 
as she dressed to receive her brother-in-law; her cony 3a 
tion seemed deliberate in intention of hiding it, ar he 
watched her speculatively. For his own part, this me ng 
with the only other relative he had in the world did n 8° 
much as ripple the surface of his boredom. He hai 0 
seen his Uncle Frederick since he was a small—an ex *¢- 
ingly small—boy, but he knew precisely what to ex . 
A wealthy shoe manufacturer from Brockland; he e 
seen dozens of them, all over Europe, made, perhaps, ! ihe 
likeness of God, but particularly of one another. Of c1se 
Uncle Fred had one distinction—he might leave i his 
place, when he departed, a check which would inc 18¢ 
their capacity for pleasure that winter; it might 1") 
even, a few weeks at St. Moritz after Cannes had be me 
boresome. Perhaps Capri. But it mattered so little. 

“Do I look all right, Edward?” : 

There was no surprise in the eyes he lifted to M ge 
with Edward it was always as though an imperm i 
exterior coating held every emotion below the su ee 
He inspected his mother, from her smart patent-le® 
slippers to the beautifully waved hair, gleaming 
above the pink of her complexion. He nodded. 

Yet even after Uncle Fred’s arrival, when a quick £" 
had assured Edward that his appearance, mann¢i*"” 
speech were all that he had expected in the manufac ii 
the subdued excitement in. his mother’s manner cont) 
to beat upon his senses like a sharp rain. ee 

“a Pant to talk to your mother for a bit, Edw, 
Uncle Fred said to him when they returned to the fl 
ment after dinner. clan 

It was almost the first direct speech between unc! 
nephew— Madge had been chatteringsteadily—yet E« 
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11 not been unconscious of the scrutiny of those 
ye Innis eyes beneath long gray brows, nor of 
] accompanying flash of his mother’s gaze to her 
) ther-in-law’s face. 

(dward rose and bowed. 

‘Why don’t you go down to Lola’s and say 
«d-by for us?’’ Madge suggested. 

is uncle held out his hand, and again Edward 
ni that searching gaze squarely. He smiled. 
4 uncle was a harmless old fellow, rather charm- 
n, in a way. 

Good night, sir.”’ 

t was after midnight when he returned to the 
4jrtment; as he expected, Frederick Innis had 
ce, but Madge was sitting at her desk, round 
4) resting on the palms of her hands, eyes 
Fughtful. 

Well, that duty done?”’ he asked her, smiling. 
“f for the Midi?” The contrast between his 
Jle Fred, typifying the country and people to 
vm he belonged by birth, and the gayly cosmo- 
tan though American-born group at Lola 
Viship’s, had raised his spirits. 

[adge looked at him. ‘‘Sit down, Edward. I 
vit to talk to you.” 

here was something subtly different in his 
niher’s speech as she talked; twice he noticed 
hi use of actual Americanisms, homely New- 
liland phrases that he had not heard on her lips since 
1evas a small boy. Clearly Madge Innis was excited. 

| appeared that Frederick Innis had not come to Europe 
onight-seeing. His voyage had been twofold: It had been 
‘0 manded by his doctor, but even in advance of that its 
uyose had been to renew acquaintance with his brother’s 
oi his only nephew. 

[t’s difficult for us to comprehend,” said Madge 
laly, “‘but he really loves that shoe factory of his, 
Je'ard. It was his father’s before him—your grand- 
ater’s—and his father’s before that. It’s his life!” She 
paied, looked down at her slim hands, which rested 
juscent on her black velvet lap. Edward was on the 
90\t of asking her to spare him his antecedents, when she 
-esmed softly, ‘‘His doctors are giving him a year at the 
mc:—to live, you know. He has no children, no one at 
all, And ” Madge Innis stopped short, and a flush 
ret up over her cheeks. 

Jar son dropped his eyes. 


“Your — Your Middle Name Isn’t Cinderella, is it?’? He Demanded 


“You Mean He Wants 
Me to Run His Shoe 
Factory for Him?” 


‘‘He wants you to go back to 
the States with him, Edward.” 

Edward had opened his cig- 
arette case; he fitted a cigarette 
deliberately into the holder, 
lighted it, puffed, waited, trying 
to break down his mother’s sud- 
den silence. 

Then he said, ‘‘You mean he 
wants me torun his shoe factory 
for him?” 

Unexpectedly Madge Innis laughed. She laughed until 
tears came into her eyes. 

“T rather doubt that, my dear,” she said. ‘‘He may 
want to try you out as an errand boy, but I don’t believe 
Fred would sign over the factory to you at once!” 
Edward flushed. ‘I meant eventually, of course,’’ he said. 

Madge’s laughter left her 
abruptly. She nodded. “He 
didn’t say that, but—listen, 
Edward!” She leaned to- 
ward him, dark eyes search- 
ing his face. ‘‘He’s an old 
man and asickone. He isn’t 
going to live very long. I’d 
never in the world let you go 
with him if I thought there 
was a possibility of your 
turning into a business man. 
Noamount of money is worth 
that, and you know it as well 
as I do. But it won’t last 
for more than a year. And 
after that ——” 

She had been very delicate, 
but she did not have to finish 
her sentence. Her ‘‘after 
that’”’? trembled with un- 
spoken meaning, hope. 

“You mean—you do want 
me to go to the States with 
him? To Brockland?”’ 

“It isn’t exactly that I 
want you to. I don’t. But 
you’re bored, anyway. It 
won’t do you any harm tosee 
for yourself what America’s 
like. Brockland’s a good ex- 
ample of it. And ——” 

She was grateful that Ed- 
ward’s eyes checked her from 
going further. It was addi- 
tional proof of his tact, his 
sophistication, that there had 
been no necessity for men- 
tioning so sordid a thing as 
money—for even millions are 
sordid, when you haven’t 
them, and are planning to 
get them, 


25 


Edward walked to the window and looked up the street 
to the dark clusters of trees and blurred gas lights that was 
the Rond Point of the Champs Elysées. Then he thought 
of America, the place where everyone consumed eggs and 
pie and broiled fish at breakfast, where the women all wore 
thin little brown tails of fur about their throats and walked 
with long strides, where the men talked continuously ‘of 
business. America, where he had been born twenty-two 
years before, where his almost forgotten father lay buried, 
and his mother had been a girl. He thought of the guests 
that evening at Lola Winship’s, and of the American tour- 
ists he had been encountering for ten years, tourists who 
invariably thought him English and whom he never 
bothered to contradict. And he felt a sudden strong curi- 
osity about the shoe factory, the shoe factory which, indi- 
rectly, through his grandfather, and his father, who had 
eluded its grasp, was paying for this very apartment. 
A piquant thought! 

It is a curious fact that when Edward Innis turned back 
to his mother, shrugged his shoulders slightly and smiled, 
the thought of millions of dollars had not even entered 
his head. 


It was dusk when they reached the outskirts of Brock- 
land, in Frederick Innis’ limousine, which had met them in 
Boston. They had planned, on the boat, to spend several 
days in the city, but the midwinter Atlantic had received 
them none too graciously, and by the time they docked, 
two days later, the old man was tired and longing for the 
quiet of his home. 

Frederick Innis leaned back against his cushions and 
dozed, while his nephew sat erect, surveying with curious 
eyes the New England country from which his ancestors 
had sprung. The rolling fields were frosted with white 
snow; early in their drive it had sparkled like cloth of 
silver beneath the light of a cold winter sun, but now it lay 
like a pale coverlet beneath a gray ceiling, a drowsy gray 
sky which had begun silently to let fall additional tons of 
the heavy flakes. To Edward the landscape was fascinat- 
ingly foreign; irregular stone walls wandered in zigzag 
lines up hills and down hollows, seemingly shutting out 
nothing, inclosing nothing; houses, wooden house after 
wooden house, sat on their pocket-handkerchief lawns, 
facing the road, and serenely receiving the white downfall 
which incrusted their cupolas, dripped from their eaves 
and shutters. 

An electric trolley clanged into sight; Frederick Innis 
awoke, blinked, and smiled at his nephew. 

(Continued on Page 66) 


wholesale-merchandise firm on 

lower Broadway, New York, to 
transact some business with the firm’s 
credit manager. 

He was busy when I arrived, sit- 
ting at his desk in his little railed-in 
office in earnest conference with a 
young man. I sat down to wait my 
turn; from the scraps of conversa- 
tion that came to me I learned that 
the young man was about to open 
a retail store in his home town in 
West Virginia and had come to New 
York to arrange for his supplies of 
merchandise. 

He was not a young man whom 
one would naturally pick for a winner 
in the retail game. He lacked entirely 
the breezy personality that is 
supposed to go with successful sales- 
manship, being a quiet, almost 
bashful-appearing person with sandy 
hair, nearsighted spectacles and a 
readymade necktie. He had some 
papers spread out on his knees, and 
whenever the credit manager asked 
him a question he would refer to 
these papers before giving his answer. 
By no stretch of imagination could 
one imagine the young man asa good 
mixer among the spenders of his home 
town, making easy friendships and 
acquiring a large following of personal 
customers. 

But evidently he had ability of 
some sort, because after a while the 
conference came to a close and the 
credit manager, whom I knew to be 
one of the shrewdest in his line, es- 
corted the young man over to the 
desk of the firm’s sales manager. 

“This is Mr. Johnson,” he said 
to the sales manager. “‘He is open- 
ing a new business and I have told 
him his credit is good with us for 
anything he wants. I’llturn him over 
to you now. Be sure to sell him a 
good bill.” 

The incident interested me, and 
after I had transacted my own busi- 
ness with the credit manager I 
presumed on our long-standing ac- 
quaintance to mention it to him. 

“Your friend from West Virginia,” 
I said, ‘““must have had a rabbit’s 
foot on him somewhere, the way you 
invited him to go ahead and use his credit. He doesn’t 
look like a person who will ever become a merchant prince.” 


i HAD gone to the office of the big 
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Why Johnson Got Credit 


fete credit manager did not appear to be disturbed by 
my somewhat skeptical remark. 

“Oh, he’ll be all right,” he answered easily; ‘‘I’d like to 
have a dozen like him coming in here every day.”’ Then, 
evidently thinking a more detailed explanation was nec- 
essary, he went on. “‘I have never met Johnson before,’’ he 
said, “but I know who he is and what he has been doing. 
For several years he has been bookkeeper and financial 
man for one of the retail concerns in his home town, and the 
way he has handled that job gives me confidence that he 
will make good in running his own store.” 

As I have stated, the credit manager had the reputation 
of being one of the best; I knew that his firm was seldom 
on the lists of creditors published by the trade papers in 
connection with retail failures. But having been a retailer 
myself I could not help thinking that he was a little opti- 
mistic in believing his friend Johnson would become a 
successful merchant simply because he had been a good 
bookkeeper and financial man for his employers. Retailing, 
I said, was a selling proposition, not a bookkeeping one; 
and all the financing in the world would not make a success 
if the sales were not brisk enough. 

“In other words,” I added, ‘‘you have to have money in 
the cash drawer before you can do any financing with it.” 

The credit manager took his time to consider’ ‘these 
observations. When he did speak it was with the confi- 
dence born of long and successful experience. 

“What you have said,’ he remarked, ‘“‘expresses the 
ideas of altogether too many men who are engaged in com- 
mercial business. Of course you have got to sell merchandise 
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in order to make a success; but the trouble with a lot 
of merchants is that they believe selling is the whole thing. 
They spend all their efforts in the front of the shop boost- 
ing sales and let things back in the office slide. And this, 
precisely, is the cause of more commercial failures than 
almost any other thing. 

“You think I am too optimistic about this man John- 
son’s future because I know him to be a good financial 
man. But did you ever stop to count the bright, snappy 
salesman fellows you have known who have gone into busi- 
ness and failed? I mean those who counted on their sales- 
manship alone to carry them along. My theory is that 
more successes are made from the back of the shop than 
from the front. And you can figure it this way: A mistake 
at the front of the shop results only in the loss of a sale or 
at worst the loss of a customer. But the big decisions are 
made back in the office. A mistake there can easily eat up 
all the profits made by the place in a month’s operations! 

“Now let us analyze what this man Johnson has got in 
him that will help him along. He has never done much 
selling, but he has handled the money which is the result of 
the selling. He knows that the success or failure of any 
business rests on just one thing: To have the money in the 
bank to pay bills when they fall due! That is just what he 
will be scheming for all the time. He can hire good sales 
people, but he would have a hard time to hire a finan- 
cial man.” 

The credit manager paused to find concrete words with 
which to express his ideas about Mr. Johnson and about 
business in general. 

“T’ve been extending credit to retailers for twenty 
years,” he said, ‘‘and during that time I have turned down 
a lot of men who had only their record as salesmen to 
recommend them, but I’ve always backed the fellows that 
seemed able to look after the money part of their affairs. 


Selling goods isn’t all there } 
business. Not by a long shot!’) 
The foregoing incident, happ) 
_ more than a dozen years ago, an ; 
Mr. Johnson of the story has } 
than made good, thus justifyin); 
opinion of the New York credit 
ager who believed in backing) 
merchants who have ability to hi 4 
the financial end of their af) 
Especially has the credit mana) 
concluding phrase stuck in myn) 
‘Selling goods isn’t all there | 
business. Not by a long shot!” | 
Having myself been in the jj 
game for a good many years I } 
had opportunity to study at } 
range the methods of many 5 
chants, both successful and other s 
and the object of this article is 1 
down the things I have observe { 
see if the facts bear out the ¢] 
manager’s remarks. 


Meeting Bills 


EH RHAPS it will be well toan 7 
the meaning of the word “f 
cial’’ as he used it, because to th i 
erage individual the financial m | 
a business enterprise carries the |: 
of one whose entire duties cons! | 
counting up the cash at night, ch 
ing it to the bank next mor 4; 
arranging with the banker if po: b 
for loans, and writing checks for 
ment of bills. In a certain Sou 1 
city there is.a very successful y in 
clothing firm consisting of two © 
ners who are exceptionally e 
mated, one of them having jVv 
ously been star salesman ina ja 
clothing store, and the other ic 
manager. for a wholesale drug h s¢ 
Up to three years ago the latter e 
absolutely nothing about the clo 
business; but everyone conn ie 
with the firm, including his pai 
gives him credit for a large sha | 
its success. Not long ago Laskec it 
how it was that he could step o 
the wholesale drug business in| 
retail clothing store and handle tl \g 
so well. 

“Probably I do better beca’? 
don’t know anything about st 
clothing,” he answered. “Henry 0 
partner, takes care of that end and leaves everythinge t 
me. And believe me, there is plenty for me to do. A ™ 
work is directed toward just one thing, which is, to 
the money in bank to pay bills with. Any firm whic) @ 
manage that succeeds. 

“Now let us see what it is that I, who don’t know id 
about the clothing business, can do to earn my way: Ih 
first place, I relieve Henry of all detail worries so hal 
concentrate on the selling. All the time I have in min iy 
fact that we must be prepared to pay our bills, and. 
figure out in advance how much we can afiord to s}! 
and still have the money in bank at the crucial 1¢ 
I figure in advance about how much business we are} ng 
to do in a certain season and tell Henry how much * 
chandise he can safely buy. I also decide how much w ® 
afford to spend on advertising, on window decoratio © 
help and on improvements; and I hold the expendi 
down strictly to my estimates. If I were mixed up 1" 
selling end it is probable I could not be so hard-b® 
because there is always the temptation to plunge S 
things you are interested in are going fine. My ug 


you see, is to have the money in bank when the bills m 
due; and it is a good deal better to lose a sale occasi¢ 
than to fall down at paying time.” r 
Manifestly, not every merchant can enter into S| dh 
profitable partnership; and partnerships at best are 
marriage, something of a speculation. But every builes 
man can educate himself to look at his affairs fror : 
standpoint of having the money in bank to pay his)” 
when due, which is a long start toward success. #)" 
who has made a substantial fortune running a retail 
in a small Western city recently told me this: 
“When I first went into business I made up my 
just how much money I could safely owe, ana st! ck 
; (Continued on Page 157) : 
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top, shadowy, dim, even in the 
glare of the electric arcs atop the 

\xet wagon, had fallen, now to lie a flat- 
ed mushroom upon the ground, while 
‘trying canvas men unfastened the 
‘ings, and the barking lot superintend- 
»; prepared for the lowering of the 
yes. One by one the big wagons were 
\ekling toward the first smoking torch 
¥a corner of the grounds, the beacon 
jt to guide tired horses and men toward 
} loading runs, a half mile away. The 
«stock and ring stock already had made 
jir way toward the horsecars. The bull 
%s were loaded, except for the three 
y'k elephants, which had been left on 
1 lot for emergency, and which now, 
ny hulks against the shafts of light, 
y e released at last and, obedient to the 
1k of the bull man, were trundling in 
a sfied fashion toward their rest for the 
iit. The menagerie superintendent 
‘1 roached. 

That mutt still on the job?” heasked. 

‘he bull tender nodded. 

Yes—over there.” 

omething stirred in the shadows, 
‘aie forward a few steps, hesitated, then 
wwried into hiding again. The superin- 
eilent grunted. 

‘Looks O. K. Watch him at the cars. 
fe stacks up, join him out.” 

gain a nod. Then the elephant line 
vet on, while the shadowy trailer fol- 
od in the darkness, fearful of coming 
‘oiclose, yet equally fearful, it seemed, 
of sopping too far behind. 

‘had been thus for three nights now— 
1 \sappearance in the daytime, a re- 
1p arance at night, when the steel loading runs were down 
in the railroad yards a clatter of shouts and grinding 
ste, as one after another the wagons of the big show 
ve: loaded for the night. 


Nie on the circus lot. The big 


A New Dog Joined Out 


| into the glare of the electric lights and the car- 
bides. Down to theshouts of the razorbacks and polers, 
‘he latter of wagons, the hollow pounding of horses travel- 
ngtp the runs to the stock cars. At last the bull or ele- 
ohet car. The three big hulks clambered upward—and 
‘heoull man waited, standing far aside in the darkness. 
Agin a moment of hesitation, then a creeping something 
car} forward, to slink to 
the‘unway, to pause, one 
oo’slightly raised in prep- 
1raion for progress or 
jigi—but there came no 
soul from the bull man; 
10t ng save the shifting of 
chepig brutes within the 
r,and the crunching of 
nay 

Te interloper took a 
ster orward, paused again, 
novd on once more, then 
witha sudden dart was in- 
sidei1e carand hiddenin the 
nay| The bull man turned. 

“ey, Deafy!”’ he called 
60 abassing property man. 
“Te that there dog punk I 
can |l up that empty com- 
partient in the wagon to- 
moriw. Just joined one 
put. 

Wich meant that the 
nextiay there would be a 
pew coe for the dog 
wag« of the circus, a new 
appllant for training, anew 
troupr among the canine 

ersenel of the show, one 
hat ould respond to every 
omrand, for the simple 
eas¢ that he had chosen 
is dm life; he had run 
Waywith the circus be- 
aus#e loved it and wanted 
t, beause he was a circus 
og « heart, with the love 
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Abe Aronson and His Dogs Which are 
Insured for Several Thousand Dollars 
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of trouping ingrained 
within him. Without 
knowing it he had 
passed an examination 
and proved himself 
worthy of a life where 
there can be no weak- 
lings. The dog wagon 
of a circus is the cus- 
todian of many a dog 
history—and of the in- 
side story of many a 
queer quirk in dog na- 
ture. And to the name 
of practically every oc- 
cupant can be placed 
the notation: “ Pres- 

_ent through his own 
knowledge and de- 
sire.” 

To those of you who 
watch the various 
trained-dog acts of a 
circus it may seem a 
difficult thing to pro- 
cure the various per- 
formers; perhaps 
you’ve often wondered 
where they came from, 
how they weretrained; 
and in some cases you 
may have sorrowed a 
bitatthe pooranimals, 
forced to travel along 
day by day, earning 

‘ their living by the per- 
formance of their tricks. All of which is very sweet and 
pretty—but it is wrong in one particular. In ninety-five 
cases out of a hundred the circus dog is either there because 
he has insisted on being there, and persisted even in under- 
going hardships to be able to pass his examination, or the 
fact that he has wandered by the circus has saved him 
from the chloroform room of the poundkeeper. The circus 
dog as a general rule comes from only two places—the dog 
pound or the voluntary joining out of a canine who comes 
to the circus of his own accord and insists upon staying 
with it—even to the extent of bumming his way from town 
to town! 

The remaining 5 per cent represent the dogs belonging 
to the individual performers, which perhaps have been 


The Baby Elephant Meets the Old Herd Dog of the Circus 
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purchased from other performers or 
trainers, or which, like their human coun- 
terparts of the circus world, are of a long 
string of performing ancestors, the off- 
spring taking up the life of their forbears and carrying on the 
act. Intheseinstances the valuesrun high; Alf Loyal’sdogs, 
for instance, with the Ringling Brothers-Barnum and Bailey 
Circus, are worth a young fortune, while Abe Aronson’s 
rabbit and elephant dogs are insured for several thousand 
dollars. The same is true of other canine troupes belonging 
to individuals. But even here and there among these 
valued dogs are others, performing as well, and valued as 
highly, whose past could be written in a continuous chapter 
of back alleys and weird escapes from the dog catcher. 


Show Dogs and Work Dogs 


OR is every dog which joins the circus taken along 

merely as a performer. Quite the opposite. There are 
more canines outside the ring around a big show, each with 
his or her job, than ever appear under the big top. There 
is the elephant dog, for instance, trained to remain around 
the big animals, to trot under their heels, to appear with- 
out warning from one side or another, or to stand in front 
of them and bark or snarl—to sleep with them in the big 
bull car at nights and, chief of all, to keep other dogs from 
the vicinity of that herd. Upon that dog, often a nonde- 
script, does the safety of the show often rest, and for one 
very good reason: Elephants seem to have a strange fas- 
cination for dogs, while to an elephant a dog is a fearsome 
beast, breeding fear and trepidation, and forming one of 
the best excuses ever invented for a panic! Hence the 
elephant dog, to which the big mammals become accus- 
tomed, and upon which they eventually come to look as a 
sort of protector, acting, in the final analysis, in the same 
fashion as a pacifier to a mammoth baby. 

Then, too, there are the menagerie dogs—just dogs, with 
apparently no purpose in life except to trot around the 
menagerie tent or sleep beneath a cage. But they all have 
their duties. There are the ones which accompany the led 
stock—any animal which can be led by a halter is known 
in the circus as led stock—and which know every member 
of that department. 

' More than once, when on the check-up at night, a zebra 
or llama is found to be missing, the led-stock dog has 
departed also, not to appear again until that missing animal 
is accounted for and presented at the runs, with the dog 
nipping at its heels! 

In circus history there is even the case of Scotty, a little 
Scotch terrier, rescued from a dog pound, her puppies chlo- 
roformed, and a baby lion given into her keeping to raise. 
Which task she performed, with the result that Kaiser is 
now a feature lion of the menagerie of a big circus, while 
Scotty sleeps in a little silk-lined casket, her life shortened 

because of her faithful sac- 
rifices to a king of beasts. 

Around the menagerie it 
seems that the dog is the 
natural companion for any 
animal. Nomatter whether 
its breed be feline or canine, 
equine or bovine, when a 
companion is needed a new 
dog is added to the circus 
roster. Seldom does that 
dog fail, even though the 
course of its faithfulness 
should lead to danger or 
even to death. 

Not so many years ago 
one of the feminine trapeze 
performers of the Sells-Floto 
Circus was crossing the lot 
to her evening meal in the 
cookhouse, when suddenly 
she turned with the knowl- 
edge of something trailing 
at her heels. A moment 
more and she had halted, 
to survey in pitying fashion 
asmall, woolly, half-starved 
mongrel, which with whin- 
ing and excessive wagging 
of tail was seeking to in- 
veigle her into a capture. 
But dogs as pets are not 
welcomed on a circus. The 
trapeze performer shook her 
head. 

“Run along!” she com- 
manded.‘‘Ican’ttakeyou!”’ 

(Continued on Page 209) 


HAT masterly woman, Miss Elizabeth Titherton, sat 
[tore her dressing table, surcharged, from the woe 
on her face, with the sorrows of a multitude of worlds. 
The throbbing of her distressed heart reached a climax in a 
series of rapid shoulder shakings and gurgling snuffles 
that collapsed her strength. She turned on the fau- 
cets of her grief and let the tears flood out as they 
willed. Considerably benefited by this eternal fem- 
inine tonic, she mopped her eyes to a point of re- 
stored vision, but by no means restored beauty. 

Upon the silken expanse of her dressing table was 
an assortment of articles that looked as though the 
underwriters were making an inventory after the 
jewelry-store fire; such a helter-skelter of noble gems 
as would ravish with envy the soul of a Hindu prinée, 
could he consider them with an eye to fashion- 
ing their iridescent quantity into a walking coat 
for Myomy, his pet elephant. Miss Titherton 
pointed a finger of real personal accusation at them. 

“Trifles!’’ Sniff. “Baubles!” Snoff. “Gimcracks! 
Ow-w-huh! What profiteth it a girl 
if she gain the whole world yet lose 
his soul—I mean her soul? And that 
creature Luella Hoyt telling everyone 
that I am not descended from Col. 
Jacob Titherton, but from that fright- 
ful old New Jersey Titherton stock. 
It’s outrageous! It’s slanderous! 
And I’d like to haul her into court 
for it, but—ow-w-huh—I can’t!” 

Miss Titherton 
dwelt simultaneously 
on the peaks and in 
the valleys of exist- 
ence. Just as she was 
never without an en- 
grossing although 
constantly changing 
hobby of sparkling in- 
tensity, she never 
lacked a good sound 
sorrow that she could 
fetch out to view 
whenever she felt in 
need of the solace of 
grief. And her wretch- 
edness of the moment 
was peculiarly keen 
and satisfying. The 
perpetrator of it had 
been dead these hun- 
dred years, which fact 
gave her the privilege 
of blaming and damn- 
ing with no possible 
chance of let or hin- 
drance by the person at fault. Miss Titherton was the last 
stroke of genius of an old and righteously proud family. 
There were neither brothers nor sisters to share with her the 
ample fortunes and the honored legends of her name. She 
was an effervescent-spirited spinster of forty and most of 
the time happy in her condition. 

One of the brightest stars in the corona of her race was 
Col. Jacob Titherton, a gentleman who had served finely 
and well close to the person of General Washington through 
the strains and horrors of the Revolutionary days. Even 
at the time when Miss Titherton was first able to handle a 
spoon, some thirty-seven years prior, she had heard no 
pappy stories concerning Father Rabbit and Charlie 
Chickadee; not at all. Into her ears had been poured tales 
of the grandeur and gallantry of her great-great-grandfather, 
Jacob Titherton, colonel by the grace of a struggling Con- 
gress. There was no question about it, Jacob Titherton was 
the focal point of her family pride, an antique possession 
of indispensable value to her occasional manner of con- 
descending graciousness. 

Possessing such an undisputed and assured position in 
social things, it had never seemed necessary to Miss Tith- 
erton to join the various organizations to which families 
who have been with us for a long time are eligible. Her 
name was not on the roster of the D. A. R.’s. She had not 
even considered it worth the minute trouble to ally herself 
with that closer corporation, the Daughters of the Cin- 
cinnati, a band of thoroughbreds whose direct forbears 
served as officers for General Washington. Of course, she 
had all the qualifications for membership in it, so why 
worry? It was only the unattainable that had attractions. 

Such was the state of things when Luella Hoyt, known to 
the class publications as Mrs. Willie Hoyt, grew nasty. 
For years Mrs. Hoyt had been a genteel sponger in the 
household of Bessie Titherton. By hook and crook and 
bridge she drew her living from that ménage. And then, 
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“Titherton Chintz? What Do You Mean? Why is it the Titherton Chintz?” 


overnight, Luella came into money, and the memories of 
her slim days grew bitter in her mouth and she took a snap 
at the feeding hand of Bessie. Now this bite of hers was a 
cruel thing, aimed at the innermost heart of her former 
provider. Ata tea she announced in confidence to a friend 
in a voice heard barely four tables away: 

“Of course, it is an awful shock to poor dear Bessie to 
discover that her famous Colonel Titherton isn’t hers at 
all. She really comes from the New Jersey Tithertons, 
and, my dear, you know what they are! Naturally, it’s 
not sweet Bessie’s fault; but I do think it just a mite out 
of order for her to go ahead as though she held the same 
position she did before the disclosure. Oh, no, of course 
she’s not eligible to the Daughters of the Cincinnati! Yes, 
I’ve been a member for some time.” 

Through the rapid and sure bureau by which such news 
is broadcast, the word came to Miss Titherton. She rose 
up on her polite hind legs and snorted. 

“Can’t join the Cincinnati? Elizabeth Titherton not 
eligible?” 

So she called for her pen and she called for her applica- 
tion blank and mustered the sources of genealogy about 
her. And then came the fizzle—the missing link. There 
was not one item of written proof to show that her Jacob 
Titherton had the slightest connection with the great 
Washington. 

He was hers all right, but she couldn’t prove that he was 


a soldier with Washington; and that was necessary to - 


restore the fallen temple of her family honor. 

Now Miss Titherton sounded her trumpets and ordered 
out the legions of professional genealogists; anemic young 
men with pinky eyes, older men with thin mothy beards, 


and tight-coiffured ladies whose figures would have } 
stunning could their heads have been pointed in the e 
opposite direction from which they were. And lo! | 
army was defeated. It failed to turn the required ¢| 

So Bessie Titherton }| 
intermittently and face 
people with a sha) 
covering haughtiness. 

At the finish of her « 
morning session of eu) 
out her jewels as wort: 
trifles in the face of | 
tragedy, a maid entere’ 
announce the presence b } 
of Mr. Cyrus Banting, | 
young decorator sent ¢| 
by the great firm of ! 
Lombard, Inc., to confer | 
her on the subject of rep): 
ing the room that house; 
early American furnir 
So Miss Titherton ease) 1 
eyes with boracic and » 
upon her business. Thr | 
action, her masterly ¢1 
ties again became domi 1 

“Good morning, Mr) 
rus Banting. I am ; 
lutely convinced that it 1 
be pine.” 

“Good morning,” sai \ 
Banting. ‘‘ What?” 

“The walls of this 10 
But do you think yoic 
find sufficient broad p!2 
matched color to do it’ 

Mr. Banting apper 
grave. Hewasthinkin \ 
simply concentrated 1 
chloride and stronger aj n 
nia water produced a 
of decay on pine. 

“Tt will be difficu) | 
course, but by no mear iin 
possible. We have infi in: 
tion and sources, ji 
Titherton, which seem a: 
ical, but are really onl [tl 
result of combing and ‘ti 
loguing the country. 
an expensive procedure 0 
the only way to provid ti 
criminating persons wit tl 
perfections they righ’ il 
demand. We can do it 

— “Oh, splendid!” chi le 
en the lady who would a 
“You make me so hp} 
I'll leave all the deta « 
molding and trim to yo B 
the way, have you ever seen my collection of Ameri 12 
It’s really superb.” 4 

“Sure! Where did you get that?” said Mr. Bai ne 
indicating a sunburst patchwork bedspread that tape | 
the far wall. | 

“‘Oh, that’s a museum piece. In fact, all my thin 4 
museum pieces. eat~) al 


It was the property of my grea 
grandfather, Col. Jacob Titherton, who fought with “ 
eral Washington.” - a F 
Only a suggestive snuffle softened the emphasis it 
which Miss Titherton announced these absolute fac 
“What’s the matter?” asked Mr. Banting. “| 
touch of hay fever?”’ a 
Miss Titherton scorned such petty ailments. Shi 
real troubles. ae 
“Certainly not! Iwas just thinking. Ow-w-huh! 9 
people are saying that Colonel Titherton didn’t even 
President Washington. And although I know abso 
that he did, I can’t prove it.” 53 
“Golly, I wouldn’t let that worry me! It doesn 
a hill of beans either way. The only important thing 
seems that he had a darned good eye for Manhat 
estate and tied it up so you couldn’t help being rich. 
pose he hadn’t managed to get a clear title to th 
tures. You’d have something to whimper about 
don’t actually see but what you're sitting pretty. 
“Oh, all right,” said Miss Titherton, to whom su 
versation held a freshness and startlingness € 
command. ee. 4 
Cyrus Banting examined the border of the be 
with deep interest. The young man turned and bec! 
to its owner. ie 
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“Come here, Miss Titherton, and take a good look at 

ris. It’s the most beautiful piece of cloth printing I’ve 
rer seen. It’s a French toile, of course—copperplate work 
id all that; but it passes anything I’ve ever runinto. Of 
yurse, there were a lot of pieces with Washington’s bust 
sed in the design like this, but I never heard of one with 
ich an amazing amount of perfect detail. Look at those 
assic motifs! It’s gorgeous! Say, would you mind if I 
ok this up to the city? I’d like to show it to a wholesaler 
ere. Might persuade him to copy it. And then you 
‘uld do the curtains to this room with the reproduction. 
‘nat would be the real stuff. Doesn’t that sound good 
1 you?” 

There was a light of benediction in Elizabeth Titherton’s 
(es. 

:“ How perfectly wonderful! I never heard of such a cute 
jea. Ill order the car around and rush you right to town. 
/id let me know at once what you hear. I’m all on edge 
\th the plan.”’ 

Within two hours Cyrus Banting entered the office of a 
{nous wholesaler and manufacturer of decorative textiles, 
\th a bundle holding the antique bedspread under his arm. 
‘ie principal of the wholesale firm came out personally to 
eset him. Banting had achieved a reputation, a rare thing 
ihis business, of never crying wolf. When he asked for 
snples and prices there was usually a reason that re- 
sted in a profit to all. By that token he was welcome to 
edit, service and whatever wholesalers had to offer. 

‘How are you, Cy? Business good?”’ 

‘Sure! Say, Harry, I’ve got something here that will 
n.ke money for you—the smartest darned chintz pattern 
y.1 ever set eyes on. Let me into some room where there 
is’t a crowd. This is good and I can’t take any chances 
wh it.” 

darry Lane led the way to his personal office and closed 
tl: door. 

‘All right, boy, open her up. Where did you get this 
fim? The inside of an old sea captain’s chest on Nan- 
tiket? That’s the usual story since the world has decided 
tcbecome quaint. Whew!’ Lane whistled as Banting 
slok out the gay expanse of the old spread before him. 
“ow did you come by that? That’s the Titherton chintz.” 


Elizabeth Titherton Stood Erect and Speechless. 


Mr. Banting dropped the edge of the quilt and his jaw 
simultaneously. He cocked his head on one side and took a 
step toward the prosperous wholesale man. 

“Titherton chintz? What do you mean? Why is it the 
Titherton chintz?”’ 

Harry Lane had picked up the spread and was deep in 
adimiration of its border. 

“T don’t know why they call it that. That’s just its 
name. I had old man Head over here from Carlisle; he 
does our best cloth printing, you understand, and we were 
discussing the chances of the French Toiles de Jouy coming 
in for arun. I can’t see it, but he’s cracked on the idea. 
He had a little piece of this same cloth with him. He told 
me about it. You see, away back there was a set of curtains 
in Washington’s bedroom at Mount Vernon made out of 
this stuff. And then one day the general did a thing that 
not enough people do, as far as we jobbers are concerned— 
he got tired of it and ordered in some fresh curtains and 
sent this pair off to a friend of his. I think his name was 
Alphonse Duryea, and they went into his house— Hunting- 
don House—down on the James River.” 

Banting grabbed the speaker by the arm. 

“But why did they call it the Titherton chintz?” 

Mr. Lane pushed the decorator into a chair. 

“T told you I didn’t know. Now please stop interrupting 
me. I learned this by heart and I’ve got to get it off my 
chest. Do you think I know so much that I don’t have to 
tell you what I do know? This thing was printed by an 
Alsatian named Oberkampf. He worked near Versailles, 
at a place called Jouy. That’s the reason they call these 
things Toiles de Jouy. That’s hot stuff, isn’t it? Stick 
around me and you'll learn wisdom. And he was a great 
guy. He knew more about cloth printing than I’ve for- 
gotten. No, I mean just the other way. He knew more 
than I do. Oh, sure! Lots more!” 

And Mr. Lane heaved a sigh of satisfaction, lighted a 
black cigar and sat down. 

‘All that gives me an awful kick and everything, Harry, 
but where is this man Head—the fellow who told you?” 

Mr. Lane’s manner became that of the satisfied man who 
could see no reason why other men were not so satisfied 
with himself as he was. 
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“Oh, for the Lord’s sake, Cyrus, I’ve told you all about 
it! He doesn’t know any more than you do now. No; 
he’s not in this country. He’s over in Carlisle, sick abed. 
Drank too many ice-cream sodas when he was here in July. 
They don’t know from day to day whether he’ll pull 
through or not. Now about this stuff—I’ll reproduce it. 
We'll have the trials in eight months and the delivery on 
the goods in fourteen. I’ll give you a 2 per cent slice on 
the gross sales for getting the pattern. Is that all right 
with you? Fine! Have a cigar? Good-by.” 

Cyrus Banting finished the balance of that day in un- 
accustomed contemplation. Mr. Banting shared with the 
rest of mankind the universal male conceit that he was a 
pretty darned clever detective, and the situation brought 
about by Mr. Lane intrigued him—the connection between 
the Titherton name as applied to the curtains that had 
been the property of General Washington and the morn- 
ing’s bewailing by Miss Elizabeth Titherton of her com- 
plete lack of proved relationship between Jacob Titherton 
and his great commander. 

That evening he took the bull by the horns and called 
Miss Titherton on the telephone. The expression ade- 
quately defined his feelings as he tried to prearrange his 
conversation. His language somehow seemed to lack the 
finely phrased sentences and perfect savoir-faire he had 
been drilling in his mind. 

“Huh! Who? Yeh! Is that Miss Titherton? Say, 
Miss Titherton, this is Cyrus Banting. You know—Bant- 
ing, with Pell, Lombard, the decorators. Listen, Miss 
Titherton, I’ve got a hunch. No, hunch. You 
know—an instinct. It’s about your great-great-something- 
great-grandfather, Jacob Titherton. I think I can find 
out how he was hooked up with General Washington. No. 
I won’t tell you a thing about it until the hunch breaks 
down or works out. No use teasing me; I won’t tell. But 
are you willing to risk a couple of thousand on the chance 
that I can prove it? Five thousand! No, I don’t want 
that much. I’ll have to go abroad on it, but it won’t cost 
anything like that. I won’t guarantee a thing, but it’s a 
good gamble. I’ll have to ask Mr. Pell—Arnold Pell, you 
know, my boss—if I can getaway. What? Youask him too? 

(Continued on Page 125) 


Words Were Useless to Her Emotions 
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\ | Y MALADY abated swiftly. I 
arose a well man two mornings 
later. My other affliction, on the 

contrary, had steadily increased. During 

a full half of the forty-eight hours in 

which I lay supine I wondered about 

Pocono Shot and his sear, and why I must 

not mention him to the silent woman of 

Gaylord’s. Whether the doc- 

tor’s tablets had anything to do 

with my rapid release from lum- 
bago I did not know; but one 
thing was certain—he could 
and must relieve my curiosity. 

Warm weather had returned. 
I decided to fish that day, and 
set out with little enthusiasm. 
I looked upon the stream and 
the taking of trout as stop-gaps 
until evening should arrive, to 
find me knocking at the stroke 
of eight upon that doctor’s 
door. 

I fished a pool or two list- 
lessly, came to swirling water 
and was captured by the magic 
of the stream. The mystery of 
Pocono Shot ceased to be of 
moment. I was entirely con- 
cerned with placing a well- 
cocked-up fly where it would 
join the dance, on amber 
depths, of bubbles and sunlight 
and foam. 

The sun had begun to redden 
with the efforts required to fin- 
. ish a good day’s work when I 
turned the jagged corner of a 
huge gray rock at an angle of 
the stream and came upon the swish of a rod, 
the gleam of spectacles on a blushing, peeling 
nose and a high-headed, plume-tailed statue 
fifty feet beyond. This latter I eyed for a 
moment before I spoke: 

“Get out of that stream! I was coming 
around tonight, but thisis better. Get out of 
thestream! That bank over there is the place, 

I think. Now call him here and sit down.”’ 

The doctor grinned and obeyed. 

“So you’re up and at ’em again, are you?”’ 

“Yes,” said I; ‘‘but no more today if it’s a long tale.” 

“‘Tt’s long enough,” said the doctor, his grin departing. 
He motioned to the setter, who had stately joined us and 
now sank down on the bright spring grass. ‘‘So you never 
heard of ——”’ He nodded at the dog. “It’s extraordi- 
nary !”’ 

**So you implied the other day. Why?” 

“Well, you’ve been here for two weeks. No citizen of 
Emmetville could meet a stranger and not ——” 

“T’ve met no one,” I interrupted. ‘I’ve passed people 
on the road or along the stream, and that’s all.” 

““H-m-m! Well, then the newspapers.” 

“T didn’t know you had any newspapers.” 

“We haven’t. I meant the New York papers.” 

Ismiled. “The New York papers don’t give much space 
to hunting dogs.” 

“They did to this one,” said the doctor dryly. 

Pocono Shot lay with his head between his paws. I 
turned involuntarily to survey him. He lifted his fine, deep 
muzzle and calmly returned my gaze. Having inspected 
me, he approved. A big paw came from the grass and was 
poked solemnly in my direction. I extended my hand and 
felt the rasp of pads against my palm. I was duly flattered, 
but my imagination had fed on hinted mysteries for two 
long days and I knew the New York papers. 

“Did he pull a child from the stream or bark at a fire?” 
I jeered. 

There was no answer. I found the doctor gazing at a 
vast tangle of briers and second growth, rising from where 
we sat to the blue of the sky six hundred feet above. 

“This is a hunting country,’’ he said suddenly, and indi- 
cated the slope with a wave of his hand. ‘“‘That’s why I’m 
here. I grew up in country like this, only on a smaller 
scale. There was a smaller stream and smaller hills, and 
I fished the stream and hunted the hills as a boy. 

“Of course a man must specialize to get anywhere in 
my profession, and the city is the place for that. I was 
ambitious—after Johns Hopkins—so I went to New York. 
I was an interne at Bellevue for a while, and then set up an 
office on Ninth Street, not far from Washington Square. 
Do you know the neighborhood?” 

“Greenwich Village!” 
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“Tul Say This 
for Emmet Junior—He Was Some Picker. He’d Culled the 
Blossoms for His Circle, Make No Mistake About That’’ 


““Yes,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘I did general practice—had to 
to keep alive; but I was working toward nervous diseases 
and—well, there was more of that sort of thing than money 
in the Village those days.” 

He twinkled at me and went on: 

“Then the war came and I went over. I did amputations 
and bone work and learned the Carrel technic with Dakin’s 
fluid and came home. What practice I had was gone, and 
so was my ambition. Everything seemed silly after the 
mess over there. It seemed silly to try to get ahead. I had 
a longing for quiet and streams and hills. I ached:to have 
a gun over my shoulder. I went back to my old stamping 
ground up in Connecticut, but the hills and streams were 
shot and fished out and the practice was sewed up by men 
who’d been there since Plymouth Rock. 

“T had a few thousand saved up and I began to look for 
a practice for sale in the kind of country I was sick for. I 
spent three months at it, and finally came across this place 
and a man who wanted to go to Philadelphia. The minute 
I saw the stream and the hills I felt as though I’d come 
home. I gave what I had for the practice, and notes for as 
much more, and that accounts for me in Emmetville.”’ 

A large fly of some sort, with wings a-flutter, was borne 
past us on the current. It was swept over a miniature 
waterfall between two bowlders and bobbed up on the 
pool below. The quiet of that pool was instantly shattered. 
There was a heave of water, a swirl—the fly was gone. 
Pocono Shot was on his feet like a flash, his eyes blazing 
at the widening ripples. 

“My God!” said the doctor, and reached for his rod. 
My hand got to the rod ahead of his. I placed it well be- 
hind me. “But did you see him?” he pleaded. 


By John Taintor Foot 
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ripples and whined softly. | 


BY MARSHALL FRAN’ 


“Yes, saw him. . Go right ahead!” 

The doctor sighed. Pocono Shot tore his eyes fron’ 

“Tt’s plain cruelty to animals,’ said the doctor. _ 

“Yes,” saidI; “and what was it when you lefi) 
helpless to wonder about your shushes and your 
and what not. Go right ahead!” 

“Come and lie down,’ | 
doctor ordered. ‘‘W) 
ruined !” | 

With one last whine of ri); 
the setter obeyed. He wi» 
most instantly asleep—_ 
closed-eyed, dream-filled, 
trigger watchfulness ¢aj] 
called sleep. 

We regarded him in si 
for a moment. | 

“Y ou’ve noticed the nu } 
of shooting dogs around he? 
said the doctor. 

I nodded. 

“Well, for years every » 
claimed his dog was the s 
There was so much talk x 
wrangling about it that t | 
twelve years ago they t' 
holding a sort of amateur: 
trial each fall. The winne j: 
supposed to be best dog i |] 
Poconos for that year, an f 
a month cr so before each > 
they couldn’t get the ero| 
or timber to the mill or 14 
of anything done around 1 
Then, after it had been de kk 
it took weeks to get ove 
decision. I wouldn’t have » 
a judge at best-dog day { 
practice of a New York sp | 
ist. The only man satisfie ji 
the owner of the winner. | 

“The summer of the first year /% 
here there began to be some talk | 

a pup Bill Trimble had raised. }i 
lived in a shack on a little piece of | 
cultivated ground stuck like a po |g 
stamp on the side of Bobcat Mour it 
three miles north of town. He rail 
_ little corn and a few vegetabl 
got his living mostly from tak 
sportsmen out after pa 
woodcock, and trapping 


in to shoot with Bill one fall and brought with hia 
ex-field-trialer—a great dog in his day that had sl @ 
down with age. 7 | 
“Bill had a Llewellyn bitch that another sportsmat ® 
given him. She was a nice thing, bred in the purple: }0 
what you’d call class in the field, but she knew part |g 
and had a good nose. Well, the two stole a mating ! 
fall and she had a small litter that was wiped out by 's 
temper except one dog pup. The man who owned the | 
trialer wrote Bill to keep the pup, and that was the or ih 
talk was about. 
“Bill didn’t know the bitch was in whelp at firs! 
he didn’t pay much attention to her when he did fi! 
out. She was given to hunting on her own—which ¢" 
spoil her, for some reason—and she hunted by hers¢ 2! 
day long, right up to the day she had her puppies. ‘ 
wondered about that. We don’t know as much about ¥ 
natal influence as we’d like to. At any rate, those a 
were whelped pointing. Bill said the whole litter v1 
nail a bird and back each other at three months. Hé 
there was no choice among them until distemper gal 
but the biggest one, who came through on his vit ty 
He had the worst dose of all, but just wouldn’t die.” "h 
doctor’s hand dropped to a broad, well-domed satin ” 
gleaming against the new grass. ‘‘You’re hard to! 
aren’t you, old man?” n | 
One closed eye opened slightly. The tip of a silky F™ 
twitched. The eye closed again. | 
“There was talk about this pup of Bill’s, as I say} 1, 
somebody was always raising a world beater in those i 
to hear them tell it, and the Poconos weren’t prepar¢™” 
anything astounding until it happened, publicly, for & i 
one to see, It happened on best-dog day when the pu) 
sixteen months old. I was there.” my 
The doctor nodded at the sweep of briers lifting uy 
feather of clouds hanging like a puff of steam at its 
“See that hill? Would you believe it if I 
a dog could turn in his tracks at the bo’ 
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traight to the top with his head in the air and creep to a 
mashing point?” 

“No,” said I, with my eyes on that six hundred feet of 
‘rown tangle lanced by slim white birch. 

“Well, this one can do it—twenty times a day. He did 
;, and other things, the first time he appeared at best-dog 
ay; and kept on doing them until we sent the other dogs 
ack to the wagons and followed him as though we were at 
hureh. If anyone got so excited that he exclaimed aloud, 
ve frowned at him and said ‘Sh-h-h!’ And many of us 
wned dogs that we thought would win, at nine o’clock 
1at morning. 

“That’s what he did to us that day—Pocono Shot. 
here he lies at your feet. He’s an economic factor in these 
arts.” 

I lifted my eyes from the sleeping setter to the doctor, 
‘ho twinkled at my inquiring look. 

1“ Why,” said he, “we don’t spend any more time ar- 
uing about who’s got the best dog! We’re now a fairly 
\dustrious people—the community, I mean. It wasn’t 
ue of Bill. The dog cut into his earning capacity in this 
hy: You can imagine what a dog like that would mean 

a lonely man. Bill never stirred without him. He would 
‘tve cut off his trigger finger sooner than go hunting and 
jive the dog behind to grieve. The sportsmen who came 
lre to shoot with Bill each fall had always paid a good 
jice to do so. Bill knew the cover blindfolded, could 
soot like a fiend and his guests took home the birds he 
illed. After this fellow showed up Bill was in clover for a 
jiile. Almost any man would sell his soul to shoot over 
te dog. Bill doubled the tariff, took out two men at a 
tne and had a waiting list. 
|“ Well, some man fired at a partridge one day in thick 
cver and nearly got Bill. That ended the sinecure. Bill 
}nted alone after that. He caught his hand in a bear 
tip that winter and it became infected. When he came 
ito have it treated I asked him about the shooting busi- 
rss and this is what he said: ‘He weren’t over twenty feet 
fm me when he pulled. I got to thinkin’, after that load 
ynt by, that a little more 
ad I’d of took it in the 
had. Then I figgered that 
ijt could happen to me it 
cild happen to Shot, and 
liold him to keep his ten 
djars a day and went 
hne.’” 

The doctor paused to 
eickle. I offered a ciga- 
rte. 

Thanks,” he said; “‘I’ll 
r| one, if you don’t mind. 
Iiever got over my corn- 
si: days.’ 

ie produced a sack of to- 
b:co and papers, made a 
elarette with deft, slightly 
pigy fingers, lighted it and 
wat on: 

‘Bill’s loss was my gain. 

| hand was pretty bad 
wen I first saw it, but I 
hiln’t been to France for 
nthing. I rigged up some 
C rel tubes, went at it with 
Dkin’s and checked the in- 
fe;ion. Bill said I’d saved 
hi hand. I had, for that 
miter, his life, too, per- 
hés, if he’d known it. 

He was grateful of 
corse. When spring came 
I egan to meet him fish- 
in’ Shot had picked up the 
trik you saw and Bill fished 
asnuch to amuse the dog 
aslhimself. We'd get to- 
ge.er now and then on the 
stiam and talk and smoke 
an spit and cuss. I got to 
likig Bill alot. He was as 
sh}as a wood marten and 
as traight as a good piece 
of ine. He hadn’t a rela- 
tiv in the world that he 
knw of. He was raised in 
th! orphans’ home at 
Stiudsburg, and how he 
didove these hills! I don’t 
knw whether he’d ever 
cad about any woman. If 
he ad, the chances are he 
neyr got to the point of 
métioning it to her. At 
anjrate, there was no wife 
or |hild on Bobeat Moun- 
tai) That’s why every bit 
of he affection corked up 


in Bill’s system for twenty years went to this fellow lying 
here. There was alot of it. Bill was a quiet, slow-speaking 
citizen who took his time about deciding to like you, and 
then—liked you. 

“‘He liked me before that summer was over. Of course 
there was the hand business, to begin with; but it was our 
talks on the stream that really did it. I was driving out to 
a confinement case one day and I met Bill hiking for town 
with a jug and the dog. I stopped the flivver and said 
‘Hello,’ and he stood by the car and scratched his head 
and grinned—a sort of embarrassed grin he had. The dog 
was standing in the road with the sunshine blazing on his 
coat. 

“Well, he looks like he’d last till the guns begin to 
crack,’ I said. 

“There was a young maple at the side of the road that 
had started to turn yellow. Bill pointed out the tree and 
said, ‘He ain’t got long to go from the looks of that.’ I 
started to let in the clutch, but Bill put his hand on the 
car and said, ‘What’s your hurry?’ 

“T told him Andy Slocum expected a son and heir that 
day. 
““*Oh, I guess Mrs. Slocum’ll wait a few minutes on 
you,’ said Bill. He stood and shuffled his feet and grinned 
again, and looked still more embarrassed. 

““What are you fussing about?’ I said, looking at the 
jug. ‘I’m no prohibition agent.’ 

**«She’s empty,’ said Bill. ‘She’ll have molasses in her 
quick as I get to the O. K. Store. Say, listen > He 
stopped right there. 

“*Still listening,’ I said. 

“*Say,’ he said, ‘I was wondering if you could see your 
way clear to be at my place with that sixteen-gauge you 
been braggin’ on, about seven o’clock openin’ day.’ 

“‘T nearly fell out of the machine. ‘You mean that, Bill?’ 
I said. 

“**T sure do,’ he said. Then he looked me in the eye and 
said, ‘I’m thinkin’ whenever you pull a trigger you’ll know 
just where the dog is.’”’ 


“Shot Went Straight Down to the Foot of the Ridge and Pointed in a Patch of Rhododendron” 
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The doctor broke off and seemed to reflect for a moment. 

“Have you done much partridge shooting?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“A lot,” I told him. 

“Well,” said he, “until you’ve killed partridge over this 
dog you’ll never know what real shooting is.”’ 

““My father owned a great partridge dog,’ I said. “I 
shot over him when I was a boy.” 

The doctor waved his hand, palm outward, as though 
wiping out the memory of that dog of bygone days. 

“Forget him,” hesaid. ‘‘I don’t care how good he was— 
forget him. Listen! Imagine the brain of a man, plus the 
cunning of a fox and the tread of a cat. 

““Now put a nose on the combination that can stay up in 
the air and outtrail a hound and you'll get a faint idea of 
this dog.”’ 

“A setter outtrail a hound?” I protested. 

“* Any hound that ever lived,”’ the doctor declared. ‘‘The 
first time I saw it was one day that fall. We’d killed our 
limit on partridge by ten o’clock. That’s what you do 
when he takes you out. Get that straight too—you don’t 
take him—he takes you. You just follow him and kill 
birds—that’s all you’ve got to do. . We'd stopped at 
a spring for a drink before working down to some wood- 
cock ground. Somewhere along the opposite hill a hound 
had a fox going and we listened for a minute. He had a 
good big voice on him and it echoed and reéchoed between 
the hills. I said, ‘Bill, what if that was a bloodhound on 
your trail with a posse right behind him? How would you 
feel?’ 

“Well,” said Bill, ‘I’d rather have the hound after me 
than Shot here.’ 

“‘T started the sort of argument about hounds and setters 
that you did just now, and Bill told me to work on down to 
the woodcock ground alone and take any trail I liked. 
“Wade the stream a couple of times and wade in it,’ he 
said. ‘Get up on the big rock this side of the glen so you 
can look back over your trail for a ways. I’ll give you half 
an hour and then tell him to go find you.’ 

SU Bt. ssiliee lense : 
‘that’ll send me right 
through the woodcock 
cover. If he does happen 
to follow me he'll strike 
woodcock sure.’ 

“*Well, what of it?’ said 
Bill. 

““Why he’ll go on point,’ 
said I, ‘and that will end 
the trailing business.’ 

“*Ton’t worry,’ said Bill. 
‘If I tell him to find you 
he’ll walk right over a wood- 
cock, if it’s on your trail, and 
never notice it.’ 

“T left Bill and the dog 
sitting there. When I got 
out-of sight I zigzagged and 
circled. I back-tracked my 
own trail and milled around 
in one spot and jumped up 
and caught a hazel limb and 
went out it hand over hand 
for twenty feet and dropped 
to the ground. Then I 
waded across the stream 
twice and walked up it a 
hundred yards, and when- 
ever I struck a big log I 
walked on that. 

““[’d been up on the rock 
about twenty minutes when 
here came Shot on a lope, 
with his head up. He was 
coming through the wood- 
cock cover on my trail, when 
he stopped as though hit 
by lightning and stiffened. 
‘There’s a woodcock,’ I 
thought, ‘and he hasn’t 
walked over it!’ He backed 
out like a cat, swung wide 
of the bird so as not to flush 
it, picked up my trail on the 
other side and came loping 
to the rock. He looked up, 
saw me, wagged his tail and 
began to bark. Bill whoo- 
whooed back in the woods 
and Shot barked directional 
signals to him until he 
showed up. What do you 
think of that?”’ 

“Wonderful, of course— 
especially the woodcock,” 
I said. “But that was a 
fresh trail.” 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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N AN unfortunate day, and a good many 
years ago, someone confused the extreme 
western edge of Wyoming, due to a simi- 

larity in names, with the Hole-in-the-Wall coun- 
try many miles to the north and east, and ever since then 
the extreme western edge of Wyoming has enjoyed a repu- 
tation not at all deserved. 

Not long ago the doctor, while on a train, was asked his 
destination by an elderly gentleman. 

When the doctor replied that he was going to ‘the val- 
ley’? the elderly gentleman pursed his lips and inquired 
whether the doctor was going after someone or was making 
his get-away. 

Furthermore, when alert and temporarily unoccupied 
citizens—every now and then a girl—held up the stages in 
Yellowstone Park in the days, not such a great while back, 
when the stages were held up, even the newspapers of 
Kastern Wyoming, which should have known better, spoke 
of the ease with which the hero of the stick-up could escape 
to the notorious south and his 
immunity from arrest while there. 

Nothing, of course, could have 
been further from the truth. To 
begin with, the valley is a small 
and open country surrounded by 
immense forests, and anyone 
entering it, unless he were able 
to live indefinitely upon berries 
and bark, would eventually have 
to show himself and would be 
immediately recognized; and in 
the second place, there are only 
five roads entering the valley; 
and finally, it isn’t that sort of a 
country and never has been. 


The Hole in the Wall 


HE Hole in the Wall was a 

real Lorna Doone community 
to which most of the road agents 
and train robbers of that part of 
the Northwest fled and where 
they lived, some of them with 
their families, very contentedly. 
The one entrance was through a 
narrow, precipitous cafion 
guarded day and night by men 
with rifles. The Hole in the Wall 
no longer exists, although I was 
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interested to read in a book written by two men who a 
few years ago made the trip from the headwaters of the 
Green River to the outlet of the Colorado that they had 
discovered a similar bad-men’s village in Southern Utah. 

But at no period of its history, even in the beginning, 
could there have been anything less like the Hole in the 
Wall than our valley. It never even had for any length of 
time more than one famous bad citizen, and he moved 
out—or rather, was moved out—after a while. This gentle- 
man, who rejoiced in the name of Teton Jackson, used 
to run stolen horses in from the east and sell them in the 
west, and then run stolen horses in from the west and 
sell them in the east. He is now, from what I have heard, 
unless he is dead, a respected and substantial man some- 
where to the south—a bank director, unless my informant 


Guides Attached to the Upper Bar B:C Ranch 


A Gathering of Cowboys at the Judges’ Stand, Frontier Day, Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming | 
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was mistaken or jocose. Black Horse, h 
Arapahoe policeman, was the man who fill! 
captured him, but Black Horse himself ad it 
that he followed Teton and his wife several \y 
before he dared come up with them, and only arm 
them when both were sleeping peacefully one hot o 
under their wagon. | 


Afraid He’d Catch Him 


HE chances for arrest or nonarrest seem to be lar; 
matter of fortune. The last man who held up the 

in Yellowstone Park was finally caught only becat 
made the mistake of thinking a cow-puncher was a 
herder, and Hugh Whitney, a young ranch hand who 
bad over in Idaho and killed a bartender, and afterwa 
sheriff and a conductor on the railway, disappe: 
pletely after living for years in the mountains south (1 
The supposition is that he fled to South America. 
Concerning Whitney 
onal flight across count 
hiding place, the story 
a man of boastful pro 
one of the pursuing pi 
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“Oh!” replied the st 
limb of the law tho 


them about it—they’ 
back.” oo 
The last man who he 
Yellowstone—unaided, 
up eighteen stag 
rancher out in Idaho. 


embarking on his ad 
stole two horses from 


downfall. Several yé 
long after pursuit ha 
doned, he rode into as 
with these two horses a 
the solitary herder if 
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ve supper. The herder 
swered “‘Yes, of course’; 
i while he was preparing 
» meal Trafford—that was 
» bad man’s name—held 
host up, tied him to his 
gon and stole everything 
had. 

3ut unfortunately for 
afford, the sheep herder 
| been a cow-puncher and 
‘remembered Trafford’s 
| fit in detail, and also that 
' brands on Trafford’s 
ses looked as if a wet 
lnket and straight iron 
4. been used on them. 
‘fford was arrested for 
se stealing and his latest 
bery, and, through this, 
ij exploit in Yellowstone 
'k was traced. It is 
imed that at the time of 
jirrest he was working on 
nimored car which he in- 
sled to use to kidnap the 
ident of the Mormon 
rch and hold him for 
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fliarked local traits, and 
42, even now, rapid and 
a; communication is diffi- 
ajin a big mountain coun- 
*Vmountain valleys retain their characteristics long after 
ylains have been ground down toa dull similarity. They 
a] differently, think differently, have different customs, 
mieven dress differently. My qountry, far from being 
adiaunt of bad men, has always, if anything, been more 
eeable and less dramatic where its inhabitants are con- 
ad than the three valleys immediately adjacent. 


| The Country Roundabout 


-E contrasts between these four countries is interesting. 

'o the northeast is a country that has for years been 
turist country, root and branch. All other industries are 
uk2rvient to this main one, and perhaps for this reason, 
ncfor others as well, such as the original temper of the 
ih itants, itis a country known for the ornamental dress- 
ig f its citizens and the fact that they wear guns. Gaudy 
ar kerchiefs, flaring silver-studded chaps and buckskin 
nits are common; and the last time I was there a dance was 
oli; on, and I never heard so much unnecessary shooting. 


PHOTO, COURTESY OF ARTHUR W. THOMPSON 


COPYRIGHT BY J, E. HAYNES, ST. PAUL, BY COURTESY NAT'L PARK ASS'N 
Around the Camp Fire of the Canon Permanent Camp, Yellowstone National Park 


Directly to the east and to the southeast are the two 
other valleys, different from the first in the common facts 
that both are essentially cattle and sheep countries, and 
yet different in details from each other. The upper valley 
is smaller, farther from centers of population, and more 
feudal, having been held for years by a number of old- 
fashioned families. It is therefore conservative, peaceable 
and self-contained. Moreover, being close to a couple of 
Indian reservations, its whole essence has been altered by 
this fact. 

The valley below it, cut off from it by huge mountain 
ranges, is in closer touch with the railway and is more sub- 
ject to the vagaries of a floating and uncertain population. 
How it is now I don’t know; but a few years ago it was 
fairly turbulent, and many of its inhabitants did not think 
they were properly dressed unless they had a piece of steel 
hanging to their hips. And out of this country came one of 
the grimmest stories I have ever heard—a story of a girl 
who was branded by her father because of some trouble she 
had with a young man, and of how her father was shot from 


Parade, Frontier Day, Jackson's Hole, Wyoming 


ambush the next day and 
his murderer never discov- 
ered, 

My own country has never 
been given to wearing guns. 
It is considered the height 
of bad manners and—what 
is more effective — absurd 
into the bargain to carry a 
gun unless you are going out 
into the hills. By the same 
token, it has always been 
a country of conservative 
dress. The universal uni- 
form is a pair of overalls 
or ordinary wool trousers, 
a denim shirt, an unobtru- 
sive sombrero and a pair of 
worn chaps. Even neck 
handkerchiefsand cow boots 
are confined as aruletothose 
actually engaged in the 
stock business, or to the 
dude men and the younger 
generation. 

Incidentally, the female 
portion of the younger gen- 
eration has recently taken 
to wearing overalls as well— 
a curious sign of progress if 
you recall the times, only a 
short while ago, when even 
riding breeches were looked 
upon with disfavor by West- 
ern maidens. 

This lack of flamboyancy on the part of my country has 
been due largely, I think, to the type of settler who first lo- 
cated there; but also, to some extent, to its situation. It 
is entered from the west, so it is in closer touch with coun- 
tries farther away than it is with its neighbors immediately 
to the east; and owing to its great forests, it has never been 
a big stock country, but a country of small holdings—an 
essentially neighborly, law-abiding and peaceful commu- 
nity, attracting in the beginning not so much the cattleman 
and his swaggering buckaroos as the quieter frontiersman, 
the miner and small rancher and trapper and hunter. 


The Influence of the First Settlers 


HESE reflective and lonely men established a civilization 
after their own liking; and even today, when the cattle 
business has expanded greatly and the cow-puncher has 
drifted in and the sons of the original settlers are cow- 
punchers themselves, the color and disposition of the valley 
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Bad Taste is Bad Business 


AN cannot live by bread alone, but the esthetic all 
This is a 
Art and architecture 
must build upon and express the civilization of the time. 
Beauty cannot merely rail at skyscrapers or blindly decry 
the demands of a commercial prosperity. But these plain 
facts do not mean that beauty should be cast out, that the 
zschetic should be trampled upon or that the whole life of 
man should be bounded by the requirements of business. 

The use of billboards for advertising purposes has run 
wild, and now the reaction is setting in. There are loca- 
tions essentially commercial, but the unsightly, marring 
billboard has not been confined to these. It has gone 
across the country like a blight, destroying not only beauty 
but all the charm of open spaces. 

After many years of slow progress the movement against 
defacement of scenery and gross violations of the ordinary 
proprieties of life in the open is fast gaining headway. 
Great corporations in both England and America are fall- 
ing into line. One company has promised to remove more 
than a thousand highway billboards. It will not lose by so 
doing. Business success in the long run does not come from 
defying the principles of seemly conduct. 


by itself makes pretty lean sustenance. 
machine age, a commercial age. 


Al Poor Cure for Unemployment 


L; IS interesting to observe that in Great Britain a new 
school of economists, or pseudo economists, led by 
Mr. J. M. Keynes and his disciples—with a certain amount 
of support from Mr. M’Kenna and some other British 
bankers—has arisen, with a new gospel—the gospel of a 
managed currency. Such is their faith in the wisdom of 
governments and in the skill of heaven-born ministers, 
aided and informed by bureaucrats, to regulate trade, com- 
merce, prices, values and everything else upon earth, that 
they deliberately prefer inconvertible paper—which has no 
intrinsic value of its own, and therefore needs perfect man- 
agement in order to secure confidence—to an honest gold 
currency which manages itself. 

The arguments put forward by Mr. Keynes and his 
school are founded mainly upon the existence in Great 
Britain ever since the 1921 slump of a grievously large 
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army of unemployed, which has varied from one to two 
millions. To the ordinary mind this phenomenon is not 
difficult to explain. Employment cannot be good in Great 
Britain unless overseas trade is good, for the home trade 
probably does not employ at the best of times more than 
two-thirds of the population. The rest are engaged in the 
export trade, in shipping and in shipbuilding. With the 
exception of the United States hardly any of Britain’s 
customers are enjoying anything like their normal pros- 
perity. Many of them are in a desperately impoverished 
condition, their trade and productivity being reduced by 
depreciated currencies, by excessive taxes, and by a feel- 
ing of insecurity which destroys both public and private 
credit and is aggravated by a frantic competition in arma- 
ments as well as by fears of impending wars or revolutions. 

But Mr. Keynes and his friends ignore all this, and 
assure their fellow countrymen that everything can be put 
right by the skillful manipulation of a managed paper cur- 
rency. They point to the fact that France has not suffered 
much in the last two years from unemployment. They 
forget that France depends comparatively little upon for- 
eign trade, and they forget also that the French Govern- 
ment has been borrowing and spending in its own country 
something like six hundred million dollars a year, partly on 
reconstruction, partly on armies, armaments and an exces- 
sively large civil service. Is there any reason to doubt that, 
when this expenditure ceases, an acute labor crisis will 
set in? 

The theory of the British inflationists is briefly this: 
Rising prices are favorable to employment. At any rate 
good trade is usually accompanied by rising prices. There- 
fore, if there is not good trade you can get it by artificially 
raising prices. This can be done by gradually issuing small 
additional doses of paper currency. At first the working 
classes will not notice that their real wages are being re- 
duced by the rising cost of living. Thus the employers will 
get more profits, and will be able to employ more work 
people. When the whole army of the unemployed has been 
absorbed the government will stabilize prices, and the 
currency can then be maintained at a proper value by 
means of an index number. 

It all sounds very plausible. But as a matter of fact the 
recent rise of prices in Great Britain has been accompanied 
by much discontent, by serious strikes, and by widespread 
anxiety among investors which has already caused large 
purchases of dollar securities, with large sales of consols and 
of other British government stocks. 

The man who believes that trade can be improved by 
the debasement of a currency is like the man who believes 
that weather can be improved by gradually raising the 
barometer to Set Fair. 


George Randolph Chester 


HERE is scarcely a reader of this publication who will 
ieee share our sincere regret that the creator of Get- 
Rich-Quick Wallingford, his devious side-partner, Blackie 
Daw, the sumptuous Cordelia Blossom, kind old David 
Schusshel and the irrepressible Izzy Iskovitch has written 
his last story. Below Lay Hollywood, which appears in 
this issue, is his final contribution to our columns and the 
last story that he finished. 

Heart trouble, swift and unsuspected, late in February 
carried off George Randolph Chester at the height of his 
literary career. For twenty years his stories had been 
prime favorites with readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post. He was not only a born story-teller but a thorough 
master of the technic of his calling. Movement, action and 
laughter characterized everything he wrote and a shrewd 
and kindly humor gave a peculiarly racy flavor to his 
stories of American life. His powers of characterization 
were remarkable; and the men and women with whom he 
peopled his fiction stood upon their feet, spoke their ap- 
pointed lines and carried off their parts with a fidelity to 
real life that was extraordinary. An eminent critic was 
well within the truth when he said that to the average 
American J. Rufus Wallingford is more of a human reality 
than Napoleon Bonaparte or the Duke of Wellington. 

Native talent was undoubtedly the basis of Mr. Chester’s 
success as a writer; but he spent thirty-odd laborious 
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years building on that foundation. Story-tellers are | 
but good craftsmen are always made, and usually | 
made, whether they work in words or paint or stone; 
it is craftsmanship that molds the form and expregsi 
the creative powers. Many young writers who 

marked natural aptitude for their vocation fail ber, 
they fritter away their time seeking an easy substitui 

hard work. No such thing exists. Mr. Chester dic} 
look for it. He won success in the old-fashioned ial 


Shipping Activity in Germany 


HE tonnage volume of shipping entering and le; 
the ports of Germany in1923 was ninety-nine pe: : 
of that of 1913, an increase of seventeen per cent over 
This is certainly an astonishing recovery. The percent): 
ships flying the German flag was less than in 1913, thew: 
of freight. in the vessels was not so heavy, the earnir} 
the German service were not so large. But despite é 
qualifications, the figure of tonnage entering and lei 
the ports is significant enough. It testifies to the res) 
tion of the German merchant marine, ‘it is an evider 
the trading activities of German merchants, it ind | 
the interest of foreign ships in German products. | 
French occupation of the Ruhr helped the German ) 
by diverting Rhine traffic to the North Sea ports ai 
increasing the imports of British coal. The port of 4 
burg bids fair again to distance Antwerp and Rotte 2 
The flag of the United States was less in evideneé 
in 1922 in comparison with the flags of other countries / 
parently we are being replaced by the vessels of Sip 
navia and Great Britain. In the present state « 
affairs of our merchant marine one is at a loss to n 
whether we are getting worse or the competitors better |] 
shipping of all countries except Germany has had tip 
through a period of liquidation; that country has 1d 
rebuild its merchant marine. Apparently, it is easr 
build a new merchant marine than to liquidate an ol 0 
In any event, the German progress is amazing. 


The Place of the Automobile 


HE automobile, according to the latest revised it 
tics, has become an American institution. Au 
biles in use throughout the world total 18,241,477, :1 
these 15,222,658, or 8314 per cent, are in the United § it 
There is one car in this country for every 7.3 person: | 
The amount that America spends on passenger ¢S 
growing so rapidly that occasionally a word of alan 
heard in other branches of trade. Recently a state co re 
tion of retail clothiers discussed the subject, and th 'e 
was betrayed that men would have to skimp on cloth g 
order to balance their budgets. It was pointed ou’ /hi 
there are over six million families in this country 0 in 
cars on incomes of forty dollars a week or less. In th a 
of that total it must be acknowledged that many perso 1a 
buying cars who are not in a position to afford them; at 
review of the situation, nevertheless, does not leav an 
reason for alarm. Bank savings are larger than ever I 0! 
Small-denomination bonds are sold in enormous quai tie 
today, for the most part to people of limited income. ‘or 
life insurance is being placed, the past year showi @ 
increase of 17 per cent in business throughout the na! 
field. The most conclusive proof, however, is the fac h 
the loss on automobiles sold on the time-payment 1p) 
negligible, being a very small fraction of 1 per cent. _ 
The fact of the matter is that the motor car has ] 
out of the luxury class and become practically a nec ™ 
It has become a fixture with the average family ands 
be recognized as such. Food, clothing and shelter a. 
three basic necessities, but, over the years, we havi cep 
adding one feature after another to the list of so- He 
necessities—artificial light, plumbing, telephones, } 
And now the automobile. It has been added defin 
the list and, with our elasticity 1 in the matter of fin 


budgets. Our automobiles will not prevent us s from 4 § 
homes or clothes or food. The man who goes cS ss 
is the type of man who always went shabby: 
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“UMAN testimony is not 
' dependable. Is that so? 
.- Conscious lying has some 
vut it is a small part; the trouble is that the best of us 
‘not tell the whole truth accurately more than half the 
‘’ our lives depended on it. 

iat so? 

» yet we go on taking human testimony as if it were 
} currency at par instead of a lame, depreciated cur- 
jike marks and rubles. 

hat so? 

‘ing as I am writing, to indicate how fallible human 
aj ony is, I cannot urge the acceptance of my assertions 
«t supporting them by evidence picked up along a 
y'ich path of observation in the law, in politics, in 
rng and publishing, and finally in the field of investi- 
1 ‘‘mysteries’’—the occult and the supernatural— 
h fun of it. 


The Evidence Analyzed 


OV ALK on quicksand with the idea that it is a concrete 
«cdway is silly. To accept human testimony, even con- 
itus human testimony, as easily as we do is gullible. 
al:into one’s mind a constant.stream of false premises 
“iets” that are not so is waste and sometimes de- 
etn. We refuse brass money, but are short-changed 
y \ay with brass facts. The goodness of whatever 
ju into our pocketbooks or our stomachs is of conse- 
1c to me and to you, and nothing can be more of a 
e ian the fact that, during the age when science and 
nim have done so much for the material world, the 
ess of the human mind, the nature of our ideas and 
fsare so neglected that few of us ever think of our 
ciacity to give true testimony; and still fewer of us 
> id any attention whatever to our daily intake of 
artestimony, which is sometimes consciously false, 
to much greater degree is usually unconsciously false 
1acurate. 

nevho has his or her mental guard down will accept 
s icts for three main reasons. One of these is that 
t us have 
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Va urm 
it, we reach out for every fad—medical, mental or myste- 
rious—which gives us hope that we can pass the blame for 
our own weakness on to some other agency. And by the 
sheep mind and the wish to believe the power of assertion 
gets its power. 

The power of mere assertion reaches its utter absurdity 
in cases where there can be no check on the facts. For 
instance, some time ago a woman came to me and said, 
“‘T have read the testimony of a famous author and it 
proves that she has seen furniture walk, heard furniture 
give forth intelligent rappings, received messages from the 
spirit world which contained information no one could 
possibly know, and has seen a man who while sleeping 
wrote automatic messages.” 

The woman who told me this believed it all by the mere 
power of assertion. I list here the factors which she did not 
weigh at all: 

1. It is well known, for instance, to professional magi- 
cians that the observation and testimony of certain classes 
of persons is good and the observation of others bad. 
Whenever they want assistants or witnesses to come upon 
the stage they pick the bad observers. The class of persons 
they prefer is exactly the opposite of that which almost 
anyone would suppose—that is, clergymen, professors and 
authors. These are known to professional magicians 
engaged in honest flimflam, and to spiritualists, as the 
theory makers. 

A boy or girl of twelve to sixteen will usually merely look 
for the facts with unhampered ears and eyes; persons who 
deal by profession with theories, speculations and the 
world of imaginative invention will approach the evidence 
with a theory. They will miss facts because they have a 
theory already formed; and it being their theory, they 
have the wish to believe. They begin not with a wide vision 
but one concentrated on a theory or a belief. They do not 
look for all evidence; they look for a particular set of facts. 

Sir Oliver Lodge is a case in point; his sincere desire to 
find evidence to support a theory has resulted in a clear, 
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B® ] definite history of his contact 
Ch G/ with a sequence of mediums who 
have entangled him and later have 
been exposed. For a time after these exposures the victim 
goes into disappointed retirement, only to be resurrected by 
a new medium who holds out a new toe hold for his wish to 
believe. Therefore the primary fact not taken into account 
by my woman friend is that the witness belongs to the 
well-known easy class. 

2. The very form of the statement shows the fallibility 
of human testimony. It is said that a table or chair walked. 
Walking implies locomotion from within. Walking sug- 
gests human motion and flexibility of legs. Did the wit- 
ness see a chair walk? No, not even she will say so. She 
merely saw it move. Did she see the motion come from 
within the chair? How can she say? If she did not see the 
cause of the motion located within the chair itself, there is 
no basis for her testifying that it did not come from outside 
the chair. Her testimony at the very most can only be this: 

“T saw a chair move and you can search me for an ex- 
planation of it.” 


Fallible Testimony 


F THE witness says that the cause is asupernatural cause 

she is going beyond what she sees; she is testifying to a 
fact which cannot possibly be within her knowledge. Her 
testimony as understood by the woman who quotes her is 
utterly worthless. If in addition it is said that any profes- 
sional magician can make a chair move and hide the cause 
of its motion, that I have done this with tables myself, and 
that it is one of the commonest old illusions in the whole 
set, there is room for intelligent doubt as to whether this is 
not another instance of merely testifying to explicable 
motion of inanimate objects. Finally, an intelligent person 
will ask why it is that kind supernatural forces only move 
chairs as astunt; these forces would be so much more useful 
and helpful if they would bring in chairs from the next room 
on ordinary occasions when visitors arrive. 

3. The testimony is fallible when it states that from 
supernatural sources comes information which cannot 
possibly be known. 
I have heard the 
phrase “cannot 
possibly be 
known” from wit- 
nesses of the occult 
for these many 
years. The exam- 
ples are endless. A 
reporter from a 
New York news- 
paper who just 
came to New York 
and took his job 
that morning goes 
to interview a new 
medium who has 
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in the Life of a New York Newspaper Man 


been exploited by 
a press agent. This 
hard-boiled re- 
porter testifies 
that the medium 
entered the room 
and immediately 
Suid, ea Vinge 
how are things in 
Buffalo?” Hesays 
there was no way 
she could possibly 
have known that 
he had just come 
from Buffalo. His 
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This 48 
the life 


Spring Song 


thoughts of “How much longer am I going to stay in 

this miserable, underpaid, second-rate job that is bossed 
by a lot of inferior morons, who don’t appreciate talent 
when they see it, don’t know how a gentleman should be 
treated, and offer me no future ex- 
cept that of walking round this hole 
for $35 a week until I die of old age?”’ 

Yes, roughly 20,000,000 men in this 
broad land are mum- 
bling and muttering this 
idea in some form or 
other. 

Some of them go home 
at night and tell their 
wives that $18,000 a year 
isn’t enough to buy ciga- 
rettes, and they’re going 
to quit this auto-agency 
game coldand gointothe 
bond business. Others 
are telling their sweeties 
that marriage is hopeless 
on $40 a week, and that 
what’s the user writing 
newspaper bunk day 
after day and they might 
as well pull $60 in publicity as 
some other guy with sense. 

Others go home and tell their 
mothers that ‘‘Yes, they treat 
me fine, but I know a feller who 
gets $12 a week selling papers, 
so, mom, why should I be a boob and an office boy at 10 
bucks?” 

They sing their spring song in different keys, but it’s 
always a tale of woe. 

A composite phonograph record of their thoughts would 
run something like this: 

“Yes, I do want to talk to you, Mr. Jenks. I want to 
tell you first that I’m offering my resignation beginning 
now, and second, that I think you're a big cheap stiff and 
I wouldn’t work another minute for you, and if I couldn’t 
get twice as much salary working for any other house in 
town I’lleat my hat. Don’t grunt at me, you big mutt. I’ve 
listened to the last of your grunts I intend to listen to. 
Yes, I’m quitting cold, savvy? Get some other poor sucker 
to come down here at 9 A.M. and work overtime four nights 
a week. Furthermore, that fat-headed boob in the front 
office you think is the frog’s underwear is also going to get 
a piece of my mind. Good-by, Shylock; some day I’m 
coming back and buy this dump and fire you first!” 

After thinking these thoughts our fellow townsman, 
much relieved, arrives at the office, says ‘“‘Good morning, 
sir,”’ to the boss, and does his stint sweetly. 

There is no moral to this story. 


I: THE spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
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He-Man Stuff 


M*. OLAFSEN GROOT was a horrible brute, 

And a sailor excessively male; 

He could eat living crawfish and all sorts of raw fish, 
And he once bit the head off a whale. 


$1.00 a Yard 
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The Parents Who Won't Allow Their Children to Read Cheap Literature 


He was strong as an ox, and could give deadly knocks 
That would bash in the skulls of his foes; 

You should hear of his qualms when they pulled off his arms, 
And he steered in the ship with his toes! 


Yet this Olafsen Groot was considered a beaut, 
And so many admired his pluck 

That gents of great wealth often envied his health, 
And bank presidents longed for his luck. 

In the homes of all classes, the swells and the masses, 
He called, and was welcomed as guest; 

And though rough and unshaved and uncouthly behaved, 
He was popular, quite, with the best. 


Mr. Francois Batiste was as much of a beast; 
Six foot ten, when he stood in his socks; 
He weighed some four hundred, and everyone wondered 
To see his fist shatter the rocks. 
He could tramp ninety miles through the woods and defiles, 
While he carried the trunk of an oak; 
He was hungry and horrid and hadn’t a forehead, 
But his chin had a prognathous poke. 


Yet this Francois Batiste was a pet, in the East, 
Of ladies of delicate birth. 
Not a flapper or dame but admitted his fame, 
His goriness, gumption and girth. 
His doughty exploits rivaled verses of poets 
In the mansions of beauty and culture, 
Though the husky old sinner had manners at dinner 
Like those of an underfed vulture. 


If you ask explanation 
adulation 
Of ruffians of daring a} 
Such as Olafsen Groot, in |; 
garee suit, 
And Frangois Batiste,| 
shirt, 
I shall have to explain i); 
ical vein 
That the Public likes g | 
are rough, 
And these monsters of mei’ 
come from the pen 
Of authors who write ' 
Stuff. —Gelett Bu: 
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The Greasewood Golf 


OCATED At and < 
SALOME, ARIZ) 
“Where She Danced’’— ) 
Folks who See it All Say 5 
Never Saw Anything | 
The Course is Just a Li « 
Twenty Three (23) Miles 1 
and All Hazards & Bun» 
Natural—No Artifici 
Needed. Some Easter’ 
Spend the Season Here Just to Play Around It Or » 
Some Others who Have been Here Several Seasons |: 
Got Around it Yet. Players are Warned to Use lj 
NOT to get off the Far A Ways between the Holes. > 
and Rabbit Holes DON’T COUNT. Good Guis 
Know the Course can be Obtained at the BLUFR 
INNE and Caddys and Horses and Canteens, al) 
and Camping Outfits can be Leased by the Week, !»1 
Season, Provided a Deposit is Put Up and ALL C 
AND HORSES LOST ON THE COURSE M)s’ 
PAID FOR. = 


My Frog says Arizona sure is Dry When a Fri ih 
Carry a Big Canteen and Water His back to keep |( 


Joke to a Frog out here Alone and Broke and 
Old, can’t Swim a Stroke—so He’s just trying 
Smoke. 


Major Jo Hardie and Col. C. R. Ammon 
Santa Monica playing the Greasewood Golf 
expect to get around in time to go Home | 
Weather sets in. They have a good Guid 
Outfit and were last heard from out near 
where Hardie was waiting for Ammon to get 
Funeral Mountains and down to the Lazy L 
they are going to Rest awhile before tack 
Way up through Gold Gulch. 4 


Saleratus Bill Withers has just got back 
where he went to sell His Mine. Bill says 
his Rich Ore they wined him and dined him 
him and signed him up on some dotted | 
artistically that he don’t remember yet just wl 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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Because they taste so good. 

Because they are so nourishing. 

Because of their quality— prepared by the 
famous Campbell’s chefs—a dish no hunger can 
resist. 

Because of their famous tomato sauce which 
is made from the finest red-ripe tomatoes. 

Because Campbell’s Beans are so wholesome 


and so popular with all the family, especially 
the children. 


12 cents a can, except in Rocky 
Mountain States and in Canada 


Slow~-cooked Di gestible 
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As He Got His First Glimpse of That White Putty-Hued Face, a Rat’s Face, a Rasping Voice Spoke Sharply. “Stick ’Em Up!”? F / 


viii 


ARKNESS. A void immeasurably deep 

and blank. Nothingness! Noises, then. 

Out of the black infinity, and far, far dis- 

tant, a low hollow murmur first, humming like 

the whir of heavy wings. Nearer and nearer. A 

rumble now. Nowathunderous roaring. Drum! Drum! 

Drum! The brain racked with it. Followed then a sud- 

den dazzling flash of flame, searing like a sword; and as 

it passed he seemed to hear, strangely distant, a drone of 

human voices. Words and names. Names and words, a 

jargon of meaningless mumbles. ‘‘Mm—mmm—mmmm!” 
He strove to move, but could not. 

Then with a swift and startling clearness a voice close 
beside him spoke. It was a voice he recognized. The words, 
too, he caught. 

“Burt, you brute, did you do this?” 

It was Nanny Granger’s voice. Another voice answered 
her. 

“That’s right, pin it on me! I tell you he must have 
tripped on the stairs here, and fallen backwards.” 

The stairs? What stairs? He tried again to get up, to 
look around him; but he couldn’t. Hemust bein a dream— 
a nightmare—he thought. Once more he heard Nanny 
Granger’s voice. 

“Look out, he’s coming to!” 

Another voice echoed her—Effy Colquitt’s. 

“Get out of here, Burt!’ 

Burt? Blandon made a violent effort to arouse himself. 
His eyes fluttered; he felt his breath whistle in his lungs. 
Then his heavily weighted lids raised themselves. 

He was lying on his back, he saw, and over him hung 
Nanny Granger. A narrow stairway ran from close beside 
him to the floor above; and Nanny was seated at its foot, 
his head pillowed in her lap. ‘There, there,’ she was 
saying soothingly. With a hand, a soft, gently caressing 
hand, she was smoothing the hair back from his brow. So it 
seemed, anyway; but the hot throbbing in his head grew; 
and he closed his eyes. Then he heard Effy Colquitt’s voice. 

“Hurry, Temple, with the bandages!”’ she called. 

It was this that brought him back to consciousness. 

As the curtain of the day rolls up and the first ray of 
dawn stabs through the veil of night, so her words struck 


ILL 


Meaximuilian foster 


USTRATED Bor HENRY 


on some dormant cell within his brain and awoke it. Band- 
ages? He recalled what had befallen him; and struggling 
wildly, he sought to get to his feet, his one idea to pursue 
the man who had struck him down. Nanny Granger, 
however, restrained him with a hand laid to his brow. 

“Lie still, Jerry !’’ she warned. ‘‘ You’ve been hurt!”’ 

As if he didn’t know that! 

His head rang and a trickle of something warm ran 
down his face. Hot in his mind, though, was the memory 
of a blurred sallow face he had seen as his assailant raised 
an arm above him, then struck; and once more he strug- 
gled. As he saw, the man must have fled upward by those 
stairs; but in spite of his efforts the girl still held him. 

“You’ve had a fall, Jerry; you’re all right now.” 

Blandon could have cursed. 

“Fall, nothing!’’ he said hoarsely. ‘That fellow bashed 
me on the head!” 

“What fellow, Jerry?” 

“The one that’s trying to get us. Who else?”’ 

“The lascar?’’ 

“Of course!’’ he answered vehemently; and she laid a 
cool soft hand on his head again. 

“There, there,’”’ she soothed. 

Blandon brushed her hand away and managed to prop 
himself into a sitting position. The effort, however, was 
almost too much for him. Floor and walls spun around 
him in a dizzy giddy-go-round; and if Nanny Granger had 
not held him to her he would have fallen over. 

“The fellow’s in the house, I tell you!”’ he said hoarsely. 

Kffy Colquitt spoke. ‘Here are the bandages, Nanny.” 

Blandon could have cursed again. With that slinking 
yellow murderer in the house he realized how they were at 
the fellow’s mercy; yet each time he tried to move Nanny 
Granger pinned him down. She would not let him speak 
either. When again he tried to make them understand she 
laid a soft scented hand on his lips. “There, there,” she 
repeated; and Temple reappearing at that instant with a 
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‘town long ago.” 


pitcher of water and a bowl she added, “let e 
get your cut washed and bandaged; then ; 1 
ean talk all you like, Jerry.” 

He had to give in to her. Once she had bol 
up his head, though, Blandon got to his feet 

“Can you walk?” she asked. 

He swayed weakly when he tried. 

“Here, let me help,”’ said the girl. 

She slipped an arm about his waist, at the same t ?- 
drawing one of his arms over her shoulder. In spite of § 
pain Blandon thrilled at the contact of her lithe slen! 
figure. Never before had he been so close as’ that to], 
and a momentary color burned on his cheek; but, inno t 
of that, the girl looked up at him brightly. 

“Good old Jerry!’’ she encouraged. 

It was a good deal of a contrast to that venomous att { 
she had made on him downstairs a while before. Bland, 
however, had forgotten that; and clinging to her, he1- 
tered along. 

“In here,’”’ he heard Colquitt’s wife direct. 

A moment later Blandon found himself back in the ro} 
where he had broken down the door. 

His clothes still strewed the floor, and there was ° 
door with its splintered panels. Colquitt’s wife bei! 
busily to pick up his scattered belongings, the seedy twe ° 
among them; but Blandon was past thinking of ur 
seediness—either that or his own disheveled state. SW~ ; 
ing inside, he gripped the footboard of the bed to stey 4 
himself; then faced about to the two women. a 

‘“We’ve got to have help here!” he said brusqu 
“We've got to have it in a hurry too!” . 2) 

He saw Nanny Granger frown abruptly. Colqui® 
wife stood up too; and with his battered tweeds in 
hands she gave him a look. Blandon disregarded it. | 

“T don’t want to frighten you,” he said, “but l’ved 
banged up pretty badly, and I won’t be much use 1™ 
comes to close quarters. The odds of four against one 
too many anyway. We ought to have telephoned i 


“The town?” inquired Effy Colquitt. 
“Yes; the police.” 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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Measure your lard this easy 


/ “Silverleaf” way 


ing th 
Before removing 
knife as shown . Bed without the time an 


leveling spoons 


Now—the carton that measures lard 


The next time you buy lard get a one- 
pound carton of Swift’s “Silverleaf”’ Brand. 
There are two distinct advantages in this 
purchase. 


You get a convenient quantity of lard 
that is uniformly fine and guaranteed 
pure, lard that is ideal for all shortening 
and frying uses. 

And the carton, as illustrated above, 
makes it possible for you to measure quan- 


age, scor 
e lard from hs digs you can meas- 


diagram below. “nd trouble of 


e it with a 


‘“‘Best to buy 
for bake or fry”’ 


tities as needed without the trouble of 
leveling spoons and packing measuring 
cups. Simply score the lard as shown in 
the diagram printed on the flap; cut it; 
your measurements are accurate. This is 
an exclusive “‘Silverleaf’’ convenience. 


Dealers have Swift’s “‘Silverleaf’’ Brand 
Pure Lard in the cartons and in pails of 2, 
4,and 8 pounds. Identify it by the Swift 
name and the silver leaves on the label. 


Swift & Company 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

He saw her eyes waver. ‘‘We can’t do that,’ she re- 
plied; and Blandon peered at her curiously. 

“Why not, Mrs. Colquitt? Is there anything you don’t 
wish them to know?” 

It might be that. She had said already that Colquitt, if 
he returned, must be told nothing; and if he was to be 
kept in ignorance it was not unlikely she might wish to 
keep it out of the hands of the police as well. Colquitt’s 
wife, however, shook her head. 

“The telephone wire has been cut.” 

“What? But I thought you told me it had. been re- 
paired.” 

“They have cut it again,’”’ she answered. 

He might have known that. Something, however, must 
be done; and it must be done quickly. The last warning 
had said ‘“‘Till ten o’clock’”’; and it was long past eight 
now. It left an hour and a half at the most. Then, too, 
there was that fellow inside the house. 

Nanny Granger spoke. 

“Tf worse comes to worst, I could go.” 

“You go?”’ Blandon cried. It was the last thing he’d 
allow. With those men lurking in the dark outside they 
would not let her reach the gate. 

“But if took a motor,” she proposed; adding, “‘ Norry’s 
racing car is in the garage; they couldn’t stop me in that.” 

“No, no!”’ said Blandon. He was nearly frantic. If that 
quivering dolt, the butler, wasn’t such a fish he might be 
sent; but one thought of it convinced Blandon of its 
futility. 

Effy Colquitt spoke then. 

‘*Don’t let it worry you, Mr. Blandon. If anything else 
happens we can send the chauffeur.” 

The chauffeur? Blandon was clinging to the footboard 


’ 


of the bed as she spoke, and for an instant he swayed 
unsteadily. 

“Him?” 

“Yes; the one who drove you out here. He’s down- 


MOT 


stairs now.” Then she caught the look in Blandon’s start- 
ing eyes. “‘Why, what is it?’’ she exclaimed. 

“‘Good God!” said Blandon slowly. 

He saw now how it was. The chauffeur’s treachery was 
what had tricked them. Having done his dirty work of 
flinging the warning through the window, on top of that 
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he had let into the house that slinking yellow-faced killer, 
the one who had struck him down. Lucky he had not used 
a knife, the creese these lascars took usually! 

The two women stared at him incredulously. He saw 
now what the look conveyed. 

“Do you think I’m lying?” he exclaimed. Evidently 
they still were convinced he had fallen down the stairs. ‘I 
tell you again | was blackjacked, bludgeoned! ‘The man 
who did it, too, is still here inside the house!” 

His heat and the repressed passion of what he said 
seemed at last to carry convinction—at least to Effy 
Colquitt. He saw her look about her swiftly, then glance 
at Nanny Granger. 

“What if he were right, Nanny?” she said slowly. 

Of course he was right! He was again about to speak, 
when Mrs. Colquitt checked him. ‘“‘ You stay here, Mr. 
Blandon,”’ she said, “‘and, Nanny, you stay with him. I'll 
be back in a moment.”’ 

“Wait !’’ Blandon said harshly. ‘‘ Where are you going?” 

Nanny, too, seemed startled, but Effy Colquitt made no 
reply. Hurriedly crossing the room, she slipped through 
the narrow passage into the room beyond; and had he 
been able Blandon would have followed. The pain in his 
head though made him totter faintly; and he had to hang 
on to the bed again. 

Then he heard Colquitt’s wife hastily pull open a drawer 
in the room adjoining. 

There was a pier glass standing near the communicating 
passage; and init he got a glimpse of her figure. He saw 
what she took from the drawer. With it in her hand she 
turned and started for the door that led to the stair out- 
side. 

““Stop her!’’ Blandon quavered hoarsely. “‘She’s going 
after that man!” 

It was a pistol that Colquitt’s wife had taken from the 
drawer; and as he saw it he had realized instantly her in- 
tention. 

“iffy! Wait!’’ Nanny Granger called. 

She, too, seemed to realize; and as she called she darted 
after Colquitt’s wife. With the pain in his head stabbing 
him like knives, Blandon tottered after them. 

If the two women meant to hunt that man he meant to 
go with them; and, clinging to the furniture as he went, 
Blandon was halfway to the room beyond when a hand 


May 10,19: 
| 
rapped on the door behind him, and he heard the butle, 
voice. j 
“Beg pardon, madam, are you here?” i 
Blandon propped himself against the wall. As he d/ 
so Colquitt’s wife, followed by Nanny Granger, reappeare| 
Evidently in the brief interval she had concealed her weap _ 
somewhere, and going to the door she opened it. | 
Blandon heard the butler speak. 
“Tf you please, madam, Mr. Pegram’s below, and wish! 
to speak with you.” 
““Pegram?”’ repeated Mrs. Colquitt. Her voice w 
queer, strained. ‘“‘Which Mr. Pegram, Temple?” 
“Mr. Pegram, senior,’’ the butler replied. 
She murmured “Oh!” Then, her brow wrinkled, s 
turned slowly to Nanny Granger. ‘“That’s stran 


Nanny!”’ 

Her own eyes queer, Nanny slowly nodded. 

“You don’t think ——” Effy Colquitt began, th 
stopped. 


After a pause the girl again slowly shook her head, 
‘Look here!”’ said Blandon. ‘‘Who is that man?” 
“Pegram?”’ asked Colquitt’s wife. 

foVieg.’” 

“‘He’s a neighbor, that’s all. He owns one of the mil 
the Narramantic Company.’ 

“T see. A business rival?” said Blandon. 

“Why do you ask?” 
Blandon had good reason. 
think he’s had a hand in this?” 

“A hand in what?” 

“Tn what’s going on, Mrs. Colquitt. For one thing, t 
smash I got on the head.”’ He was startled to hear | 
laugh, the laugh almost hysterical. 

“Absurd! He’s only a fat, elderly business man.” Th 
swinging around to Nanny Granger, she spoke hurried _ 
“You come down with me, Nanny. If he suspects aj: 
thing I can’t face him alone.” Nanny Granger nodi| 
silently; and she turned to Blandon. “‘ We'll be back i| 
moment. Promise me you’ll stay here till we return.” | 

“Don’t worry!”’ growled Blandon. The way his hil 
rocked, all he asked was to lie down for a moment. 

“That’s good of you!”’ Mrs. Colquitt smiled brigh’. 
“T’ll have Temple fetch you up a cup of soup at once. | 

(Continued on Page 42) 


“By any chance, do yi 


He Must be in a Dream—a Nightmare —He Thought. 


Once More He Heard Nanny Granger’s Voice 
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Obviously, the Hupmobile parts-displays which our deal- 
ers are showing, cannot carry an assembled transmission, 
which is pictured here in section. But they do exhibit the 
transmission shafts, the gears, and the chrome nickel 


steel ball and roller bearings 
in a car of Hupmobile price 


practice in much higher-priced cars of acknowledged quality. 


which are decidedly unusual 
, and on a par with bearing 
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Quality Identical With 
Highest-Priced Cars 


T ere isa limit to motor car quality; 
ail it might well be supposed that 
ory the highest priced cars reach 
t it limit. 

Bit such is not the case, for at point 
afer point the Hupmobile displays 
_ quility identical with that found in 
‘i of topmost cost. 


Tk Hupmobile clutch and trans- 
mision are a striking instance, and 
exmplify Hupmobile construction 
thoughout. 

| 


Thy are equipped throughout with 
rozr and annular ball bearings, 
wHe common practice in many 


in jome instances, manufacturers 
budding more than one type of car, 


confine the use of ball and roller 
bearings to their better product. 


In the Hupmobile, these friction- 
reducing bearings are made of fine, 
long-lasting chrome nickel steel, in- 
stead of the lesser steels so often 
employed. 


These things are hidden away from 
sight, and the Hupmobile owner 
rarely if ever needs to give them a 
thought through all the years of use- 
fulness that are built into the 
Hupmobile. 


Satisfaction—downright and com- 
plete—is what the buyer wants 
when he chooses the Hupmobile; 
and it is our aim and our business 
to build our car so that he is sure 
of getting it. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Roller Bearings where Plain 
Bushings are often used 


Graphic Comparisons That Help to Prove 
Why Hupmobile is So Well Worth its Price 


Table No. 1, printed in italics, represents the highest-priced cars in America. You will note how 
closely the Hupmobile follows their high-quality practice, as evidenced by the type of transmis- 
sion bearings. Table No. 2 shows cars in the Hupmobile price field. You see at a glance how much 
better Hupmobile construction is; and why the Hupmobile is noted for longer life and freedom 
from trouble. Plain bushings, usually made of bronze, listed so frequently below, are the least 
expensive and the shortest-lived of all bearings. All these Hupmobile annular ball and roller 
bearings are costly, long-lasting chrome nickel steel. 


Clutch 
Gear Shaft 
Front Bearing 


Clutch 
Release 
Bearing 

Annular ball 


Counter 
Shaft Gear 
Bearing 


Transmission 
Main Shaft 
Front Bearing 


Hupmobile, in order 
to make sure that the 
clutch release bear- 
ing is sufficiently and 


‘Table No. 1 


Hupmobile] Annular ball Roller Roller Special Housed] continuously lubri- 
_* - = 4] cated, without de- 
Car No. 1 |Annular ball Roller Roller Special housed pending, entirely ae 
Roller Roller Special housed] good intentions and 
Roller Annular ball\Special housed| the use of a hand 
Roller oo | OG |: 2Frease gun every 500 


or 1000 miles, pro- 
vides dual lubrica- 
tion. Automatic and 
ample lubrication is 


Roller Roller Special housed’ 


Car No. 1 | Plain bushing | Plain bushing | Plain bushing Plain ball had from the trans- 
Car No. 2 | Plain bushing | Plain bushing Plain ball mission through a 
Car No. 3 | Plain bushing | Plain bushing | Plain bushing | Plain thrust | {P°¢\.” (ried hole 
Car No. 4 | Annular ball | Plain bushing Roller Plain ball shaft, the grease be- 
SS Ren laisse Sica ing retained in the 
Car No. 5 Roller Roller "| Plain bushing | housed in clutch | Get-Proof housing of 
Plain bearing. In addition, 
Car No. 6 Roller Roller Roller housed in clutch | 2 means for ies 
Car No. 7 Roller Poller Plain bushing | Plain ball paula dino prawidted 
Car No. 8 Roller Roller Roller Plain ball . z 
Car No. 9 | Plain bushing | Roller Plain bushing | Plain ball | mowts giien’ Silene 
Car No. 10 | Plain bushing | Plain bushing | Plain bushing Plain ball and “positive gear 
Car No. 11 | Plain bushing | Plain bushing | Plain bushing] Plain ball pbitring ahd ooft 
Car No. 12 | Annular ball fT Plain balk. | gagement which Ja- 
Plain creases flexibility. 
Car No. 13 | Plain bushing housed in clutch Single lubrication 
ain usua ressure 
Car No. 14 | Annular ball Roller housed in clutch iedae gun. only) 
Car No. 15 | Plain bushing| Roller | Plain bushing | Plain ball _| ‘hough far less ef" 
Car No. 16 | Plain bushing | Plain bushing | Plain bushing Plain ball practice. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

Soup, eh? Did they think him crazy? As if he could 
think of anything at that moment but that armed ma- 
rauder lurking somewhere in the house! 

“Lord!” he grunted; and as the door closed he wabbled 
to the bed and laid himself upon it. How long he lay there 
he could not have told. His head swam and the throbbing 
pain of that gash above his brow made him quiver. The 
pang, however, passed in time, and opening his eyes he 
fixed them with a sudden alertness on the ceiling above 
him. Something had startled him again. He was not sure, 
but in the silence of the room, quiet during a momentary 
lull of the gusts outside, it seemed to him he heard a 
stealthy padded foot creeping along cautiously somewhere 
overhead. 

Aroused, his senses on the alert, Blandon slipped from 
the bed to the floor. His pain forgotten now, an instant 
later he was in the room adjoining, fumbling among the 
contents of a drawer in the dressing table. The pistol Col- 
quitt’s wife had taken from it she had replaced there; and 
he gave a murmur of exultation as his fingers closed about 
it. Bending over then, he unlaced his shoes, and slipping 
out of them Blandon made for the door that led to the hall 
beyond. 

A moment afterwards he was on the stairs leading to the 
floor above. 

1x 

T WAS a big house, that peaked and pinnacled mansion 

in which Norris Colquitt had made his home. A spa- 
cious imposing magnitude seemed, in fact, to have been its 
builder’s idea. It rambled about, one wing added to an- 
other; and at every turn there were unexpected nooks and 
corners bewildering to a visitor unfamiliar with its plan. 
The stair, for example, on which Blandon found himself 
ended at a narrow landing which ran off in opposite ways. 
One end of this was lit by a gabled window, the window 
itself looking out over the flat roof and chimneys of an 
extension; at the other end the hall crooked at right 
angles and led off somewhere else. Blandon, however, was 
only momentarily confused. The light from below dimly 
showed him a door just beside the stair; and he crept to- 
ward this, his breath held, his hand on the blued automatic 
in his pocket. The door, he knew, must open into the room 
just above his. 

It was at the moment closed. As he reached it another 
wild clap of wind burst upon the house, the gust sobbing 
and shrieking in the crannies of the roof; and pressed 
against the panels he waited till the blast had passed. It 
went presently. A lull fell, the wind whispering away into 
a distant whimper; but with his ear to the wood, though 
he listened till his ears drummed, he could hear nothing in 
the room inside. 

Grasping the door knob Blandon turned it softly. 

He knew the chance he took. None knew better the 
stealth and craft matched against his own wits. In that 
room, it morally was certain, lurked the slinking yellow- 
faced bravo who already had made one attempt on his life; 
and as he slowly turned the knob, the pressure of his 
shoulder against the woodwork, the memory of something 
he’d once seen lit his mind afresh. It was in a native com- 
pound down by Sumbawa, the night of a féte, and the com- 
pound bright on every side with the tossing lights of 
bonfires and torches—coir soaked in oil. Had it been broad 
day, though, it would have made no odds. There was a 
scream ending in a gurgle; and a native, a fat headman 
in a sarong, had toppled over among his fellows, the hilt of 
a knife sticking up between his shoulder blades. The mur- 
derer, unseen, had crept up, done the trick, then fled as 
he had come, unseen. Gun in hand, finger on its trigger, 
Blandon threw open the door. 

The instant he did so he crouched, the gat leveled before 
him. Had he been blindfolded he could not have been at 
greater disadvantage. The room was pitch dark, black. 
He could not see ten feet before him. 

A long moment passed. Every instant he expected to 
feel the point of a knife snicked in between his ribs. The 
gat was no aid to him. These knife men, the Tamils espe- 
cially, had a trick of flinging a blade with unerring deadly 
skill. But no knife came winging through the dark. He was 
still unscotched; and creeping forward he strove to pierce 
the gloom, the cavernous darkness of that silent chamber. 
Then, as his eyes accustomed themselves to the darkness, 
he saw where he was. The place was the garret of the 
house. 

Overhead arched the rafters; and at the sides, unsealed 
and open, were the gaps between the studding. In the dark 

a black bulked-up square of denser black resolved itself 
into a stack of trunks. They were piled one on the other, 
the tiers reaching to the roof; and the floor farther on was 
filled with boxes and discarded furniture, the jettisoned 
remnants of a generation of housekeeping. Dust lay thick 
on these, and the garret was evidently a storeroom little 
visited; but what concerned Blandon was that the place 
was, in effect, a trap. The man he sought might be am- 
bushed behind any one of those barricades, the dark bulk 
of trunks, tables, couches; and, his back to the slanting 
wall, he was reconnoitering each in turn when his ear 
caught a sudden noise, the sound of hurried footfalls. It 
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was as if someone were running up a stairway. The stairs, 
too, were not the ones by which he had come; and, 
squirming in behind the tier of trunks, he squatted low, his 
face pressed to an opening among them. 

He had just done so when a door was flung open at the 
other end of the garret, and a flash of light pierced through 
the gloom. Dazzled by it, he could not make out who 
entered. Then the light swung away from his eyes, and to 
his amazement Colquitt’s wife stepped into view. 

The instant, too, he saw who it was, Blandon shrank 
still lower. 4 

It was a flashlight she carried. Its reflected glow showed 
him her face, and he marveled as he beheld it. At the first 
glimpse of her he had jumped to the conclusion that she’d 
made good her resolve to search the house—but no! She 
no longer looked either resolute or determined. Her face 
was strained; and as she paused for an instant, gazing 
into the gloom about her, her lips parted and a gasp es- 
caped her, its echo a stifled whimper. 

She had some sort of bundle in her hand, he saw. Guided 
by the light she threaded her way between the dusty 
tables and boxes, and made for the angle beneath the raft- 
ers. Hurriedly she thrust the bundle into the space between 
the flooring and the wall. Rising then she glided back to 
the door; and glancing out she waited for an instant, her 
head erect and listening. Someone else was coming up the 
stair; and Blandon had just caught the echo of his heavy 
tread when she called guardedly, ‘‘ Hurry, Burt.” 

Burt? It was with a start, a jerk, that Blandon heard 
the name. The man she addressed at that instant appeared 
in the door; and Blandon gave another start, a jerk of 
greater wonder. It was the chauffeur, the one who had 
driven him from the junction! 

“Dumfounded”’ would be a poor word to describe Blan- 
don’s momentary sensations. Aghast, he could only gape. 
As he had reason to know, the fellow was the one who had 
flung that stone through the window. It was he, too, 
through whose treachery that sneaking yellow-faced killer 
had been let loose in the house among them. And here he 
was, in spite of all Blandon’s warning, left to roam about 
as he liked! He had for the instant a wild impulse to leap 
out from his hiding place and, with the gat stuck in the 
man’s ribs, to round him up then and there. He had no 
chance, however. He was still gaping impotently when he 
heard Colquitt’s wife speak hurriedly. 

“‘Where’s the car, Burt? Is it ready?” 

He nodded in reply. ‘“‘What’s all the rush?” Blandon 
heard him ask. 

To this Colquitt’s wife responded, ‘‘Didn’t Nanny tell 
you? She just got Boston on the telephone!” 

The chauffeur started. ‘‘You don’t mean they found 
him!” 

She answered slowly: ‘‘He was at the wharf two hours 
ago. They said the car left there at seven o’clock.”’ 

“Two hours?”’ The fellow gave a startled grunt. “Say, 
I don’t want to be caught hanging around here! Where’s 
that box I’ve got to take?” 

She flashed her lamp across the garret. 

“Tt’s the one under the table, Burt.. Put it in the back 
of the car, and leave the car out by the gate. I’ll be there 
as soon as I can.” 

He was hurrying toward the box when he paused. 

“What did the old man say, Effy?”’ 

Effy? Blandon gave another jerk. He was still gaping 
as she replied, ‘‘I don’t know; he’s still downstairs with 
Nanny. She’s trying to get rid of him.” 

“Does he suspect anything?’’ Burt inquired. When she 
shook her head undecidedly he gave a reflective whistle. 
“Tt’d be a pretty mess for all of us if he got the cops in 
here!”’ 

“That’s why we’ve got to hurry, Burt,’’ she replied. 

Burt—this, it seemed, being his name—loitered no more. 
Gripping the box he shouldered it, but big as he was, 
Blandon heard him grunt and grumble at its weight. At 
the door he paused an instant. 

“Where’s Little Bright Eyes?” he inquired. 

She seemed to identify who it was he meant. ‘‘Down- 
stairs, I suppose. He’s pretty limp, poor fellow.” 

Burt laughed unfeelingly. 

“That bird, the lascar, must have laid him out stiff.’’ 

“Don’t be a fool, Burt!’’ Colquitt’s wife said sharply. 

The box on his shoulder, he was still chuckling ironically 
as he went through the doorway. Halfway down the stair 
Blandon heard him speak again. 

“Which car do we take to Boston, Effy?” he asked. And 
Colquitt’s wife replied, ‘The roadster—that’s the fastest.” 

Blandon heard no more. It was enough, however. Step- 
ping out of the garret Colquitt’s wife closed the door be- 
hind her; and, plunged in the darkness, for a long moment 
Blandon sat there wondering whether his wits had left him 
or he was wandering in the mazes of a dream, a nightmare. 


x 


NIGHTMARE, a disordered dream. It was either 
that or he had gone out of his mind, he figured; and 
for a moment he wondered whether that rap on the head 
he’d had was not responsible. No chance, however. His 
head still throbbed, to be sure; but he knew clearly he 
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could not lay to that what he had just seen and heard. 
But what was the game? What was it that was being put | 
over in that house? He would have given much at the | 
moment to be able to guess that riddle. 

He could not guess it though. All he could make out of | 
the mess was that it was something underhanded; and, as 
such, that it was evidently as sinister as anything he had 
already fallen on that night. Convinced of it, he was | 
equally convinced that, like Colquitt, he, too, was a victim 
of the plot. But why? He gave it up; and dropping the — 
pistol into the pocket of his coat Blandon rose and fumbled 
his way to the door through which he had come. 

He no longer remembered the errand that had brought | 
him to the garret; or, if he did, it no longer reacted on 
him in the way it had before. The pain of that gash on his 
brow had grown sharper now; and, a little giddy from it, 
he stumbled down the stairs and made for his room by _ 
way of the room adjoining. He felt he must lie down for a 
while. If he did so, perhaps his head would clear and he 
could make something out of the jumble. Just as he 
reached the bed, however, there was a rap at the door; 
and he heard the butler’s voice. 

The man’s voice was suave and deferent: ‘“ Here’s your 
dinner, if you please, sir.’’ He pushed open the door; and 
the tray in his hand, he came toward the bed. 

Blandon with an effort shook himself together. 

On the tray were a plate of soup, a glass of sherry and a 
plate of biscuits. In his momentary mood Blandon could 
have pitched them from the window. Restraining himself, 
however, he hung to the footboard of the bed till the 
servant had placed the tray on a table; and then, as the 
butler turned to leave him, he spoke. 

“One moment!” he said sharply. 

His eyes narrowed. The butler could not fool him 
longer with his smug fawning exterior; and as the servant 
caught his look he could see him shrink visibly. 

“Who,” asked Blandon brusquely, “is Burt?” 

He saw the butler’s eyes twitch again. 


“Burt, sir?” he repeated. ; 
“You heard me,”’ retorted Blandon. 
“T—I don’t know, sir. What Burt do you mean?” . 


If Blandon had nursed any doubt of the man’s sincerity ~ 
the reply was to him as good as a confession. Still, for his _ 
own reasons, he did not choose yet, to show his hand. ’ 

“I mean that chauffeur,’”’ he said crustily; ‘‘the one ~ 
who drove me here from the junction.” 

“Oh, you mean him, sir,’”’ the butler murmured. ‘‘ Was 
his name Burt, did you say?” 

Blandon could have cursed him, though he didn’t. It 
was clear, at any rate, that if the butler knew anything he © 
meant to keep it to himself; and he fixed the man with a 
hardening eye. 

“Tell me,’ he said slowly, “‘just how long have you been 
with this family?” 

“TJ, sir?”? He darted a look at Blandon, his air a little 
worried now. ‘A long while, sir. It’s going on now, sir, 
over thirty year. I came to the old master when Mr. 
Norry was a boy.” 

“Did you?” Blandon remarked. 

His tone was tart; and the butler gave him another 
furtive troubled glance. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And how long do you expect to remain?” asked Blan- 
don. 

The butler’s look of covert concern grew on him. “All 
my life, I hope, sir.’’ Blandon saw him wet his lips. “Beg- 
ging pardon, sir, would you mind saying why you ask?” 

Blandon smiled obscurely. 

“‘T was merely asking,” he drawled, adding, “You don’t 
know, I suppose, when your master will return?” 

“No, sir; I couldn’t say, sir.” ; 

Blandon waved him to go. 

The butler, his face more troubled, went slowly toward 
the door. As he reached it he halted and stood fidgeting. 
Blandon watched him. The servant was gray haired, no 
longer young; and there was about him and his furrowed 
face and sagging shoulders an air of debility and fatigue 
that had not been so noticeable before. He seemed, In — 
fact, for some reason to have fagged out all at once; but — 
though Blandon felt an instant’s qualm of pity he repressed ' 
it. For all he knew to the contrary the butler might be as 
deeply steeped in treachery as any—that fellow mas- i 
querading as a chauffeur, for example. 

All at once he spoke. 

“T hope, sir, anything I have done hasn’t given offense. 
You are a friend of the young master; often I’ve heard him — 
speak of you, sir; and when he comes back ——” His — 
voice quavered. “ if he does, sir,’ added the butler, | 
““T’d like him to feel you’ve been taken care of as well a5 
if he had been here himself. I hope, too, sir, you'll feel that 
way yourself.” i 

“Well?” Blandon inquired curiously. | 

“It’s this way, sir. It’s out of my place, I know, sit, 10 
be speaking like this; but I can’t help it, sir, so help me+'| 
Things have been quite bad with Mr. Norry, if 1 may 
make bold to say so; and we have all been greatly troubled. i} 
You will hardly know him, sir, when you see him, that 

(Continued on Page 117) i 
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I bought one of your 1924 sixes and 
I have been very gratified and pleased 
with its performance. The four-wheel 
brake is, in my judgment, one of the 
greatest improvements that has ever 
been made upon an automobile. 


This makes the fourth Buick which I 
have owned, and I think that this 
year’s model is unquestionably the best 
of the four. The engine is quiet and 
powerful. The many little conveniences 
that have been placed on this year’s 
model make it a very luxurious car. 


Yours very truly, 
R. J. McMillan 


The City National Bank Bldg., 
San Antonio, Texas 


AUTOMOBILES ARE 


3} 


Six-Cylinder Five-Passenger Touring 


OW often you hear: “It’s almost as good as a 

Buick,” or “It’s not in Buick’s class.’”’ Such 
remarks reveal how universally Buick is used to 
measure all automobile values. And what is 
particularly significant—people make these com- 
parisons both consciously and unconsciously. Con- 
sciously, because they actually know Buick value 
either from their own experience or that of their 
friends. Unconsciously, because for twenty years Buick 
has been the accepted standard of the industry. 


BateleL Tr DU Le bs WILL 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 


Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 
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jects which have 

been closely asso- 
ciated with man 
through his use of 
them in one way or 
another are likely 
enough to carry hu- 
man connotations not 
always uninteresting 
or undramatic. For 
example, a line drawn 
from two compara- 
tively cumbersome am 
schooner yachts, broad 
of beam, heavily sparred, 
lying side by side, high on 
the ways of a shipyard where 
the East River flows broadly 
into Long Island Sound, 
would have led direct to an 
apartment in an office build- 
ing on lower Broadway, 
where the owners of the 
sturdy craft sat facing each 
other with embattled eyes 
and flushed faces. 

Valiant and Dauntless— 
maritime anachronismsamid 
the lithe hulls of the slither- 
ing Herreshoff generation, 
relics of the days when Amer- 
ican yachtsmen wore whis- 
kers and sailed their boats 
across the Atlantic for thirty 
thousand dollars a side. 

ColinBradford, of the Mal- 
leable Metals Corporation, 
and Peter Oakes, of Oakes & Co., bankers, yachtsmen of 
tendencies no less anachronistic than the craft they owned; 
yachtsmen of the old school who anathematized steam 
yachts, who held that the gasoline engine had tinctured the 
otherwise pure sea air with unholy odors, who rowed 
ashore in gigs, with oars tossed upon all due and proper 
occasions. 

A staunch man, with a thatch of iron-gray hair and 
grizzled, close-cropped whiskers, was Colin Bradford; and 
Peter Oakes, rugged of face, which was smooth shaven, 
heavy of frame, adequately suggested the tree whence his 
surname was derived. Thirty-odd years had the two been 
racing opponents, and the keenness of their rivalry had 
been cumulative. 

But now in this board room in the building on lower 
Broadway a grim issue was developing that promised to 
put an end to it for good and all. 

The year had been a hard one for Colin Bradford. 
Strikes, car shortage, various things had combined to shut 
down his mills, placing the company in an absolutely un- 
fair and unwarranted position. Two dividends had been 
passed, and by virtue of the articles under which Malleable 
Metals had been incorporated, if a third dividend was 
passed the company would automatically fall into the con- 
trol of the preferred stockholders, among whom Peter 
Oakes was the most important. For the first time in his 
business career Bradford found himself in a really des- 
perate position; found himself in a plight where it was 
necessary for him to take off his shoes, so to speak, enter 
the mosques of Wall Street and beg. 

When Bradford entered the board room to meet his di- 
rectors he had the money. But to his utter amazement 
and chagrin, Peter Oakes coldly and unemotionally raised 
the technical point that since the dividend would not be 
based upon legitimate earnings, it was illegal. Further- 
more, he summoned an eminent attorney, who gave an 
opinion that in voting for the dividend the directors would 
render themselves criminally liable. 

Bradford, by this time aflame with rage, could see that 
his colleagues were strongly impressed, in fact badly 
frightened, and nothing he could find to say was successful 
in solidifying their wavering front. Clearly it was a matter 
for lawyers, with the maddening prospect that the date 
upon which the dividend was due would slip by in the 
midst of litigation, thus adding complications to a situa- 
tion already complex. 

“Very well, gentlemen’’—Bradford’s voice was husky 
with emotion—“‘we’ll go to the courts. Meantime I would 
remark that I’ve got a pretty clear idea who the traitors 
are in this crowd. Look out, every one of you! That’s a 
warning too. As for you, Peter Oakes’’—Bradford’s voice 
lowered to a growl—‘‘ pardon me, I should have said Judas 
Oakes ——-”’ 

He suddenly sat down with a gesture of dismissal. 
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“In a Moment, Young Woman, Itt Walk You 
Straight Out of This Office. So be Warned”’ 


Upon the evening of the day two weeks subsequent to 
this meeting, when the due date for the dividend had 
elapsed, and Bradford and Oakes were fighting their open- 
ing engagement in the courts, Cordelia Bradford and her 
mother arrived from Europe, where they had been spend- 
ing the spring. 

It had always been Bradford’s habit to leave business 
at the office; and now, meeting his wife and daughter at 
the pier, there was nothing in his manner to indicate stress 
of mind. None the less, Cordelia, who was very close to 
him, quickly remarked signs of unwonted strain upon the 
grizzled face, and an expression in the eyes as of one en- 
deavoring to conceal deep-seated preoccupations under 
lightness of demeanor. 

“Father’’—she studied him keenly—‘‘you look tired. 
Haven’t you been well? Is anything the matter?” 

She spoke in an aside, for Mrs. Bradford was a semi- 
invalid with nerves. Bradford gestured. 

“No; working hard, of course. Business gets to be the 
very devil sometimes.” 

He could not keep a querulous note out of his voice. 

“Of course it does.’’ She touched him lightly upon the 
cheek. ‘‘Well, we’ll fix that, don’t you fear. We'll be 
sailing before you know it. Personally I can hardly wait. 
Have you ordered the Valiant into commission yet, father?”’ 

Bradford, affecting not to hear, went to his wife, who 
was shrinking before a customs inspector; and then, hav- 
ing adjusted the point at issue, turned to watch his glorious 
daughter as she flew about opening trunks and bags. 

Somehow~—perhaps because Cordelia had a rather mat- 
ter-of-fact attitude toward men—he had developed the 
idea she would never marry, and was pleased rather than 
otherwise, since she was a perfect comrade and, at the 
wheel of his yacht, almost as able a skipper as he himself. 

When in the course of dinner that night Cordelia was 
summoned to the telephone her father was neither sur- 
prised nor particularly interested. But curiously—since 
he was not usually given to keen observation of the sort— 
he noted upon his daughter’s face when she returned a 
higher color, an unusual light in her eyes. 

“Who was that, Cordelia?’ he asked. 

“Why—why, father, it was Drew Cathcart.” 

The flush upon her cheeks deepened. 

“Eh!” Bradford started in his chair, then leaned for- 
ward, studying the girl. “You mean young Catheart of 
Oakes & Co.? Was he the chap who was fluttering around 
you on the pier? I thought I recognized him.” 

“Why, certainly, father! Who else? He was on the 
steamer with us. I’d have introduced you, but I thought 
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of course you knew him. He’s a perfect corker, — 


father. In fact quite my ideal—an unspoiled | 
bachelor.”’ 

Cordelia glanced at her mother, who nodded and 
smiled. 


“A most engaging man, Colin. He was dear to us 
abroad: spent practically the last month with us.” 

“T didn’t know that,” 
grumbled Bradford. 

“Why, father,” protested 
Cordelia, ‘‘I wrote you we 
had met him!” 

Bradford gestured irrita- 
bly. 

“T know you did; but you 
didn’t say he was traveling 
about with you.” 

“Well’’— Cordelia hesi- 
tated—“‘he wasn’t precisely. 

We kept running 

into him. And, any- 

way, as I had to 
write letters for 
mother as well as 
myself, and there 
was so much to tell 
of greater interest, 
jE) ee 
Her voice trailed 
, away. Bradford 
eyed her keenly. 

“Tsee,” he said at 
length. 

A few hours later, 
<q after Mrs. Bradford 
hadretired, Cordelia 
knocked at the door 
of her father’s study. 

“Father,” she said, after he had bidden her enter, ‘‘you 
acted so queerly at dinner when I spoke of Drew Catheart. 
Was there anything wrong?” 

He looked up at her, his grizzled whiskers twisting in a 
grim smile. 

“And you, my girl, acted so queerly when you spoke of 
him. Was there anything wrong?” 

“Wrong?” She laughed, then advancing swiftly upon 
him, she threw herself into his lap. “I should say not! | 
Father, I’m the happiest mortal in this world.” As he 
drew back his head, staring at her, she went on: ‘Do you 
remember when we first met— Drew and I? It was on the 
New York Yacht Club cruise five years ago. He was on 
the deck of the Dauntless and I on the Valiant. We had 
beaten Mr. Oakes’ boat in the run from Provincetown to 
Marblehead, and Mr. Oakes was so disgusted—as he 
always is when we win—that he wouldn’t acknowledge 
your hail. Then Drew Cathcart stepped to the rail, and 
raising his cap cried, ‘Congratulations—until the next 
race, Miss Bradford.’ The first words he had ever spoken 
to me. You remember, father?” 

As Bradford made no reply, Cordelia kissed him swiftly 
and ran on: “And to think, for five years we saw each 
other only when we were racing! I fancy we spent most of 
our time in the past month berating the fates that had 
kept us on separate decks for so long. Well’’—she laughed 
excitedly—‘‘atonement has been made, father.” 

“‘Atonement!’’ Bradford gently pushed his daughter 
from his lap and rose. ‘Cordelia, girl, what is all this?” 
His voice became gruff. “Are you trying to tell me there is 
something between you and Cathcart?” 

For a moment there was silence. Then Cordelia with a 
low cry threw her arms about her father’s neck, hiding her 
face in his breast. 

“Good Lord!” 5 

Bradford released himself from her arms, walked to his 
desk and picked up a cigar. Cordelia watched him a mo- 
ment, her eyes darkening. 

“Father, what is the matter?”’ q 

Bradford lighted his cigar before he replied. Gesturing to | 
a chair beside the desk, he himself sank into an easy-chair. | 

“Tisten, Cordelia.” Without further preliminaries he | 
told her the story of his break with Peter Oakes and the — 
fight the man was now making to gain control of the — 
company. i 7 

“So, Cordelia,” he concluded, “there is the situation. 
It hurts to tell you this in your happiness, and if there were — 
any way I could avoid it I would. But—but I = 

His voice quavered and died away. He raised his hands. 
They fell heavily into his lap. Cordelia, who had sat listen- — 
ing with a rigidity that amounted to sheer strain, remained 
silent for a full minute after the man had ceased speaking. 
At length she rose, confronting him. . 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Always Look for 
the Gold Seal 


You will find the Gold Seal 
shown below (printed in 
dark green on a gold back- 
ground) pasted on the 
face of every guaranteed 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug. 
The Gold Seal pledges ab- 
solute satisfaction or your 
money back. It proves 
that Congoleum Rugs 
have the quality to back 
such a pledge. Look for it. 


For the San-Parlor— 
An Attractive, Durable, 
Easily Cleaned Congoleum Rag! 


Above is Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rug No. 536—a fascinating 
Oriental design in shades of warm 
brown and rich blue. In the 6 x 9- 


What if dirty water does drip from the fernery ! foot size it costs only $9.00. 


This housewife has a Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug in 


her sun-parlor and doesn’t need to worry about 
soiling or damaging her floor-covering. 


Congoleum Rugs are waterproof. Dirt and liquids 
can’t penetrate their smooth, seamless surface. A 


few strokes of a damp mop will clean and freshen | 


them in a moment. How different this is from the 


tiresome sweeping and beating which old-fashioned . 


rugs and carpets always require! And the cheery 
colors of Gald-Seal Congoleum Rugs will stay bright 
no matter how steadily the sun beats down. 


Patterns for Every Room 


Congoleum Rugs are just as practical for the 
other rooms in the house as for the sun-parlor. 
They come in artistic patterns suited to every 
kind of use—charming floral designs for the 
bedrooms, Oriental motifs for living room and 
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Gold Seal 
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-Art-RuGs 


dining room and conventional tile effects for 
kitchen, pantry and bathroom. 


These modern, sanitary rugs lie perfectly flat on 
the floor without any kind. of fastening; never 
wrinkle or curl up at the edges or corners. And 
their very low prices bring them within the range 
of the most modest purse. 


Popular Sizes—Popular Prices 


6.x 9 ft. $9.00 Pattern No. 386 (shown 14% x 3 ft. $ .60 
74x 9 ft. 11.25 below) is made in all sizes. , 

9 x 9 ft. 13.50 The other patterns illus- 3 x 3 “ ft. 1.40 
9 x 1014 ft. 15.75 trated are made in the five x45 ft. 1:95 
9 x12. ft. 18.00 large sizes only. he Mee) 4 PAY) 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


ConcoLEuM ComPpANY 

INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Dallas 
Minneapolis Atlanta Pittsburgh New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
CONGOLEUM COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd. .:.... Montreal 


Pattern 
No. 530 


Pattern No. 379 


Write our nearest office 
for interesting booklet 
showing all the patterns 
in their beautiful full 
colors. It is free. 
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“And you mean to say, father, that you haven’t the 
slightest idea why Mr. Oakes is doing this?” 

“Certainly I have! He’s a rascal and wants to grab 
something that isn’t his. But he won’t!” 

““But he never appeared to be a rascal before, father. 
Why, you and he were like brothers, playing golf together 
in Florida every February for years and years, and racing 
the Dauntless and Valiant. Father, this is wicked! Peter 
Oakes, of all men!” 

Bradford stared at her doggedly. 

“Tt takes years to find some men out. He’s a rascal, I 
tell you!”’ 

Bradford turned to his desk with the manner of finality. 
His daughter regarded him thoughtfully for a moment, 
then shook her head decidedly. 

“Father, this is really tragic. You’ve both rushed into 
an impossible situation.” 

Bradford laughed harshly. 

“Impossible or not, the situation exists.’”” He broke off 


abruptly. ‘What you’ve got to worry about is young 
Catheart. I’ve no feeling against him, of course. But 
he’ll have to get into the fight.” 

“Why will he? He has charge of foreign loans. Why 


will he have to get into this mess?’’ She tossed her head. 
“T shan’t let him, so there!” 

Bradford studied her a moment. 

“My poor girl, you don’t know Peter Oakes.” 

“Perhaps I don’t.’”’ For a time she stared thoughtfully 
at the floor. Suddenly, as though struck by a sudden 
thought, she smiled. “But I think I do. Father, 
you are going to race the Valiant this season, of course.’’ 

“Race!’’ Bradford shook his head pityingly. “‘My 
girl, there’ll be no yachting for me this summer. The floors 
of court rooms, ranging possibly to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, will be my deck for a year to come.”’ 

Cordelia sighed. But a little smile was playing about 
her lips. 

“What a perfect shame!’’ She came to him, seating 
herself upon his knee. “ Father dear, may I sail the Valiant 
this summer? You know how I love the old boat, and I’ve 
been counting upon it so much.” 

Bradford gestured impatiently. 

“Anything you want, if you’ll just run along out of 
here. I’ve a lot to do.” 

“So have I, old dear.’’ 

She tapped her father playfully upon the forehead and 
walked out of the room with that swagger which was so 
characteristic when she had projects of emprise upon her 
mind. 
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Next morning, with loverlike earliness, Drew Cathcart 
called Cordelia up on the telephone from his home in 
Westchester. 

“Good morning, Draw dear.’”’ Cordelia’s voice was 
crisp. “‘Have you heard anything from the office yet? I 
mean from Mr. Oakes? Well, you will. 

No, please don’t say a word to him about our engage- 
ment. No, positively not. I'll explain later. I’m 
coming down to your office. What time will you be there? 
Ten? All right. No, I’m not going to announce it 
until after I see you. No, nothing serious. At 
least I hope not. . No, dear, I can’t talk now, really. 
See you at ten. ’By.” 

When Cordelia arrived at Cathcart’s office, promptly at 
the hour she had set, the man arose with somber face. 

‘Hello, Cordelia.” 

He turned to his secretary, asking her to leave the room 
and remain outside until he sent for her. 

““So’’— Cordelia glanced at Cathcart as the door closed, 
and grimaced—‘“‘you know the sad news.” 

Catheart nodded. Then upon sudden impulse he seized 
her in his arms, releasing her finally with a shrug and 
walking away to’a window, where he stood, hands in his 
pockets, frowning. At length he turned. 

“Well, what’s the scheme? Shall I quit the firm? I 
have some small income of my own.’ 

“Drew!” She crossed swiftly to his side, placing a hand 
upon his shoulder. ‘“‘Drew, you couldn’t have said any- 
thing that would more completely, don’t you know, have 
confirmed my opinion of you, you old sweetheart! No, 
you’re not going to resign. If—if it comes to that, it—it 
will be me you'll give up.” 

He gripped her hands swiftly. 

“Guess again,”’ he said savagely. 

“Oh, yes, it will be, Drew! You’re Peter Oakes’ favorite 
partner, and you'll be the head of this firm in time. [’m 
not worth all that, don’t think it.” 

“ Cordelia i 

“Tisten a moment, Drew. Is Mr. Oakes going to put the 
Dauntless in commission this summer?” 

“Certainly not. What would he have to race against? 
He knows, of course, that your father will be out of the 
game ”’ 

“Have you told hin you and I are engaged?” 

“You told me not to.’ 

“You think I was wise, don’t you?” 

Cathcart smiled ruefully. 

“T’ll say you were. Just the same —— 

He was drawing her toward him, when she raised her 
hand, pushing him away. 


” 
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“Drew, I want to talk to Mr. Oakes.” 

Cathcart hesitated. 

“Cordelia, let me tell you, nothing you can say will si 

this daranable mess between him and your father. Ih; 
pen to know. I got mine good and plenty when I tried - 
hand.” 

“‘T don’t want to talk to him about my father. Just 
if you can get him to see me, will you, like a dear? [’]} 
the rest.”’ | 

With a shrug Cathcart turned and left the office, | 
turning in a few minutes, he beckoned to her to come il 
him. 

“T think he was so surprised,” he said, “that he a 
to see you before he thought. Anyway I heard him eal] 
to me just as I got through the door. I made belie 
didn’t hear him. Come on.’ 

When they reached the outer apartment leading 
Peter Oakes’ office a secretary stood at the door, half | 
ring the way. Oakes, he said, was very busy and Wo! 
not be open to visitors. 

But Cordelia, head high, pushed past the man ; 
entered the inner office. 

“Good morning, Mr. Oakes.”’ 

-Her voice was clear. Peter Oakes looked up fin | 
desk, his rugged features knotted into a frown. | 

“How’d you get in here?” he asked. “I thought 1— | 

“You did; but I was so anxious to see what kind «; 
sport you are, Mr. Oakes, that I literally forced my w? 
And, by the way, I never thought I’d have to do that y| 
you.” 

Oakes growled something unintelligible, then sm 
grudgingly. For always he had had a soft spot in his 02» 
heart for this girl. 

“What is it you want?” 

“Well, merely this: I am going to race the Valiant |i 
summer—father’s out of racing, as you probably knc~- 
and I was wondering if I’m going to have the chanc( 
beating the Dauntless.” 

“Poor as the chance would be, you are not going to | y 
it, miss.” Oakes’ voice was grim. “T am out of ra 
too—as you probably know.” 

“T didn’t know it, Mr. Oakes. I’ve been wondering 1 
it because the Valiant beat the Dauntless in the last w 
races last summer, bringing the total count to ay " 
victories for our boat against fifty for yours?” | 

“What do you mean?” Oakes’ voice was rasping. 

“T mean, have you stopped racing because you | v 
that ours is the better boat?” 

Oakes laughed. 

(Continued on Page 49) | 
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Straight for the Valiant Came the Gig, Bringing Up at the Gangway, Bradford and Cordelia Moving to the Rail to Meet Them 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
‘\\t’s a good one, isn’t it! For your 
ition, young woman, I’ll tell you I 
« racing to show your father that 
re technicalities to be observed in 
«3 as in yacht racing.” 
ryuired all of Cordelia’s self-control 
ess an exclamation of triumph. But 
“3 it she did. 

n not at all interested in business 
‘she said composedly. “But may 
his, Mr. Oakes—that the alacrity 
jiich you have seized upon a busi- 
“use to withdraw the Dauntless from 
yells me you have lost faith in her.” 
bells you that, does it?’’ Oakes rose 
1s chair, his eyes gleaming through 
¢ of brows. ‘‘Have you any memory 
yur Valiant won in the Autumn 
jegatta at Glen Cove last year?”’ 
« the Dauntless fouled us.” 
cled you!” Oakes’ voice trembled. 
» p of our boom just grazed your 
pt, that’s all. And you people—you 
s rts—protested!”’ 
ely, I don’t know any greater 
efor the rules of racing than you are, 
Jices.”” 
h difference is that I ” Oakes 
dhe subject away. “Is there any- 
«e you wish to say to me?” 
iing—except to tell you I am going 
tlhe Valiant into commission, and if 
(boat to sail against I’ll go 
t course alone in every re- 
. nd I beg to inform you that 
» aliant crosses the finish line 
‘o.g to drop over the stern a 

bach of flowers, every one of 

illow. Attached to them 
ecard: ‘Here’sto the Daunt- 
duntless in name only.’” 

tbject that 
ive been in- 
ce. to Peter 
s(uld by any 
yy have in- 
i€é him so 
7, 2cupied his 
h so exclu- sean 
*, s the one 
r iscussion. 
th blood of 
rtions of 
e-red packet 
ses flowed 
gi his veins, 
iisove of the 
n¢craft that 
t2reon was 
ail abiding. 
whe was 
hig at the 
; ¢ his coat, 
ig |t Cordelia 
‘ol with eyes 
encing that 
‘I have re- 


| Hd not the 
xt] of high purpose 
rid her. He raised 
avis aloft, shaking 
a though he were 
jin a symbol of ev- 
in'relating to Brad- 
; siooner yacht. 
oul sail over the 
e, ill you, and drop 
w lowers astern? i 
lene tell you it will 
gol thing that pot- 
d joker of yours is going to take 
ve}. For when I expected to race the 
tiles I had her surveyed for repairs 
altiations last month, and do you 
at Gardner, the designer, said? 
lidloy heaven, that we might as well 
bet racing the past few seasons with 
yrsshed to our keel!”’ 
rdea smiled. 
yticed that, Mr. Oakes,”’ she said 
. ‘But way down deep you know 
aliat has the heels of your boat what- 


ut now, do you know, I have a 
d tought that the Dauntless hasn’t 
stading the years as well as the 
nt.| You remember what the news- 
n wrote after the Astor Cup race 
‘eakwhen ——’”’ 

kesyalked close to her, gesturing for 
9 cése. When he spoke his voice was 


n anoment, young woman, I’ll walk 
strazht out of this office. So be 
ed. /ou’re impertinent and impudent. 
goplease. But before you do, bear 
nmhd: If I had the time I’d put the 
\tle{in commission and race you for all 


1onv you could scrape together—and 
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win it, too, by thunder! But I haven’t the 
time and I haven’t the inclination. So your 
talk is a little cheap, my girl.” 

“Mr. Oakes’’—Cordelia smiled up at 
him—“‘if it were not for your threat to 
throw me out of your office, I’d say to you 
that your talk is cheaper than mine.” 

“Wh?”? Oakes stared at her. ‘Why 
would you say that?” 

“Because, even if you haven’t time to 
sail your boat, you have Drew Cathcart, 
who is probably as good a sailor as you are. 
So you see a 

“That’s enough from you! Will you be 
so good as to get out of here? Wait a min- 
ute!’’ Peter Oakes paced the floor a mo- 
ment and then suddenly turned upon the 
girl again. ‘‘Look here, I’ll call that bluff! 
Hundred dollars a race. Does that suit 
you?” 

“‘Perfectly,’”’ smiled Cordelia. 

“Very good.” 

Oakes rang for his secretary and in meas- 
ured terms directed her to write to Gard- 
ner, the naval architect, immediately to put 


For the Twentieth Time Came 
That Question From the Staunch 
Viking at the Wheel 


on foot the alterations which he had out- 
lined for the Dauntless. 

“That will do for that.” 

Stiff as a ramrod, Oakes summoned his 
younger partner. 

“Cathcart,’”’ he said as the man entered 
the office, ‘‘Miss Bradford here intends to 
put the Valiant in commission this summer, 
and has seen fit to say some insulting things 
about the Dauntless. She is going to sail 
the schooner this year. I want you to sail 
the Dauntless. And, Cathcart, make it 
your business to see that this young lady 
has good and sufficient reason after the sea- 
son is over to swallow everything she has 
said to me. No false notions of gallantry, 
or any of that stuff, remember. You will be 
racing to beat her. Do you understand? 
All right, that’s all. Good morning, Miss 
Bradford.” 

Oakes seated himself at his desk and 
picked up a paper with a savage gesture. 
Cordelia seized Cathcart by the arm as the 
two emerged into the hall on their way to 
the elevator. 

“Drew,” she said in a voice low and 
tense, ‘‘I never dreamed I’d be half so suc- 
cessful.” 

Cathcart smiled dubiously. 
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“‘T don’t know why you didn’t dream it, 
Cordelia. He needed only half a push to 
put his boat overboard.” 

“Oh, not that.’’? Her fingers tightened 
upon his arm. ‘‘I don’t mean about racing. 
I learned the secret of his grudge against 
father. He’s peeved because we won that 
last regatta on a protest. You know how 
father kept rubbing it in afterwards.” 

“T don’t think I quite 44 

Cordelia interrupted impatiently. ‘Why, 
don’t you see? The first technical point he 
could bring up on father was this business 
matter. He practically admitted it.” 

“By Jove, I think you’re right, Cor- 
delia!’”” Then Cathcart’s face clouded. 
“But whatever the motive was, it’s got out 
of hand now. The battle has grown too 
bitter. Too many things have been said 
back and forth; too many nasty things 
have happened. It’s precisely like the Eu- 
ropean war starting out of Serajevo.”’ 

“Have faith, Drew.’”’ Cordelia was smil- 
ing at him. “We are going to work together 
for two old friends—and for ourselves.” 

“But I tell you,” cried Cathcart, ‘‘our 
love doesn’t enter! Do you think for a min- 
ute that I'll let Mr. Oakes, or anybody 
else 2 

“Sh-h-h!” Cordelia held up a warning 
finger. ‘‘All you have to do is exactly as I 
tell you.” 

Cathcart stared at her. 

“Then we are going to see each other?” 

“Privately, Drew.”’ She smiled. ‘‘That 
is, if you’ll promise to do everything I say.” 

ce W e ] Il WF: Aaa 
Cathcart bowed 
slightly—“I’ll 
promise with a 
reservation.” 

“What is it, 
Drew?” 

“Everything 
you say —until 
the day of our 
wedding.” 

“That,” she 
laughed, ‘“‘we’ll 
discuss later. 
Good-by, dear,”’ 

She pressed 
his hand as the 


and the door 
opened. 

Neither the 
Valiant nor the 
Dauntless was 
in commission in 
time for the New 
York Yacht Club’s regatta for the Spring 
Cups on the Sound in the middle of June. 
The Valiant went overboard the following 
week, but the extensive alterations to the 
Dauntless kept her on the ways. 

In the meantime Catheart and Cordelia 
had a daily rendezvous for tea at a quiet 
hotel uptown on a side street, running from 
Park Avenue; and this as well was em- 
ployed as a base of departure for motor 
rides and little excursions whose clandestine 
nature tinctured their enjoyment with a 
sort of adventitious thrill. 

But there was alloy. The fight between 
Oakes and Bradford and allied interests had 
gathered bitterness and intensity. Various 
points involved were now before the Appel- 
late Court, Bradford the appellant. More- 
over, Cordelia had noted signs that her 
father’s original complacence toward her 
love for Cathcart was waning, was gradu- 
ally giving place to a rancor that was be- 
ginning to involve everything and everyone 
in any way associated with Peter Oakes. 

“Drew,” she said, leaning across the tea 
table one lovely afternoon, “father was just 
a bit beastly this morning. He asked me if 
I were still seeing you. I had hoped we 
had slipped his mind in the stress of this 
fight. Well, at all events, I said I did see 
you occasionally—heaven forgive the fib !— 
and he seemed dreadfully upset. Muttered 
something about those who were for him 
were for him and those against him were 
against him—I didn’t quite catch it. But 
his meaning was clear enough.”’ She sighed. 
“T do wish we could begin racing, Drew.” 

Cathcart nodded. 

“Mr. Oakes said the same thing this 
morning.” 

Cordelia’s face brightened. 

“He did! What did he say, Drew?” 

“Well, for the past few days—that is, 
after I told him the Valiant was overboard 
and tuning up—he’s been like an old crab. 
He called up Gardner and the shipyard men 
and ragged them no end. And he’s been on 
top of me every time a breeze puffs into the 
window and makes him think of yachting.” 
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Easy starting in rain, snow or cold 


—experienced by owners of 
America’s finest cars because of their 
Delco equipment—is now provided 
Ford owners through the new 
Delco Ignition System for Fords. 


The Delco Ignition Distributor for 
Fords is of standard Delco quality. 


It is installed quickly and easily in 
place of the present Ford timer. 

It permits carrying all ignition wir- 
ing overhead, 

It furnishes a hot, accurately timed 
spark and makes the engine run 
gmoothly at low and high speedsalike. 
It provides an automatic spark 
advance. 


It has a quickly accessible and easily 
operated timing adjustment. 


Its price is only $13—Delco Coil 
for Fords $5.50 extra. Both prices 
include tax. 


Actual savings in upkeep will soon 
pay for it. The satisfaction contrib- 
uted by Delco performance cannot 
be measured in dollars and cents. 
See your nearest dealer or write 
for full information to United 
Motors Service, Detroit, Michigan, 
National Service Representative for 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co. 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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Watch This 


Column 


Pictures Visualize Thought 


“Example is better than precept”’ 
—Aesop’s Fables 


I am deeply interested in the 


fact that several schools and col- 
leges have urged their literary students 
to see ‘‘The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame.’’ Their reason was that the 
students would get a better idea of 
Victor Hugo, his moods and aims, by 
seeing his story and characters in motion 
than by reading his book. In short, 
it was visual education. The Sunday 
Schools of years ago sought to impress 
the children with the story of the Cruci- 
fixion, yet their little minds and unde- 
veloped imaginations could not picture 
the scene. Along came a chap with 


charts and drawings showing pictures 
of Christ on the Cross, and instantly the 
child-minds grasped the whole import of 
the story—and retained it. 


LON CHANEY as the ‘“‘HUNCHBACK”’ 


Words are not powerful 


enough to describe the remarkable 
acting of LON CHANEY as ‘‘The 
Hunchback,’’ of PATSY RUTH 
MILLER, of NORMAN KERRY, of 
ERNEST TORRENCE, the grandeur 
of the Cathedral and the surrounding 
public square with its ancient architecture. 
Nor are words ever powerful enough to 
take the place of action and picture. 


I want a better title for 
“‘Editha’s Burglar,’’ Frances 


Hodgson Burnett’s dramatic story which 
ought to be known to everyone. Can 
you suggest one? If you do, and we 
use it, we will pay $100 for it. The 
story deals with the secret marriage of 
a young couple who fear the wrath of 
the girl’s stern father. The young hus- 
band sneaks into his wife’s home to see 
her, is discovered, taken as a burglar 
and sent to prison. While he is there, 
his wife has a child. On his return from 
prison, the boy is persuaded by a crook 
to help rob a new house which unbe- 
known to him belongs to his father-in- 
law. He is discovered by his little girl 
and an interesting conversation ensues 
between them. The stern father enters 
the room and shoots the boy. And it all 
leads to a reconciliation around the child. 
All title suggestions must be in by May 
20, and in the event that more than one 
person suggests the winning title the full 
amount of the award will be paid to each. 


Don’t forget to see Univer- 


sal’s splendid successes, ‘‘Sport- 
ing Youth,’’ with REGINALD 
DENNY; ‘‘Fools’ Highway,’’ with 
MARY PHILBIN; ‘‘Excitement,’’ 
with LAURA LA PLANTE; ‘‘A Lady 
of Quality,’’ with VIRGINIA VALLI; 
“Forty Horse Hawkins,’’ with 
HOOT GIBSON. 


(arl Laemmle 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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“Really?”’ Cordelia regarded the man 
with unaflected delight. ‘‘But the schooner 
will be ready for the Fourth of July regatta 
at Larchmont, won’t she?” 

“She will,” laughed Cathcart, ‘‘if the old 
man goes up and pushes her into the water 
himself.”’ 

“Good!”’ A curious expression came into 
Cordelia’s face. “‘And I wonder what he’ll 
say when he learns that the Valiant has 
beaten her?” 

“T don’t know,’ smiled Cathcart. 

But he found out the morning of July 
fifth, when Oakes arrived at his office and 
sent a summons for the youngest of his 
partners to come to him at once. 

“Well, young man’’—Oakes snatched up 
a newspaper, turned to the sporting page 
and shook it at Catheart—‘“‘what was the 
matter?” 

Cathcart gestured. 

“Nothing, sir, except that the Valiant 
outsailed us. We had a long leeward-and- 
windward course, and ——” 

“But hang it all, the Dauntless has 
always been better off the wind than the 
Valiant, and as good in pointing!” 

“T know, sir; but she was cranky—had 
one of her bad moods.”’ 

“Bad moods, the devil! You couldn’t 
havesailed her. You’’—Oakes’ voice rose— 
“you take out a craft that I’ve spent five 
thousand dollars fixing up for racing, and 
you go against a tub that can’t tack out of 
her own way, and you ——”’ He clashed 
his hands together. ‘“‘And sailed by a girl 
too! Catheart, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself! Why, last night I happened 
into the New York Yacht Club, and there 
sat that old fool Bradford at a table, laugh- 
ing and chuckling with a lot of other fools, 
and giving me the eye as though I had had 
something to do with sailing against his 
confounded canal boat.” 

“T’m sorry, sir. I’ll try to do better next 
time.’ Cathcart hesitated. “Of course, 
the Dauntless is a little stiff yet with all her 
alterations and i: 

“se Bah ! ” 

Oakes turned to his secretary and ges- 
tured his partner out of the office. 

Peter Oakes’ report as to Bradford’s mood 
of elation was quite correct. So far as 
Cordelia was aware, her father had not 
taken the slightest interest in the regatta. 
But when she came ashore after the race 
she learned that he had put in a request to 
the club superintendent to be advised by 
telephone as to the fortunes of his boat, and 
that subsequently he had received the good 
news with every vocal manifestation of 
satisfaction. 

At the breakfast table next morning he 
eyed his daughter with kindling regard. 

“Well, my daughter’’—there was a chir- 
rup in his voice—‘‘the papers make it 
appear that the Dauntless came in a little 
bit in the rear—what?”’ 

Cordelia nodded and smiled. 

“Just a little bit, father.” 

“George!”” Bradford chuckled. ‘I saw 
the old scoundrel last night at the club. He 
looked as though he had swallowed a pine- 
apple, skin and all. And I might add,” he 
said, “that on Friday the appellate judges 
gave a majority decision in my favor.’ 

“Really?” Cordelia came to her father 
and kissed him fervently. “‘Then that puts 
us in the winning berth there too. Won- 
derful, father!” 

“That, daughter, puts us into the Court 
of Appeals of the state,’’ corrected the man 
grimly. 

The following Saturday the Dauntless 
won a race over the Valiant in light airs at 
a regatta of the Indian Harbor Yacht Club. 
Oakes, upon learning the news, made it a 
point to visit the New York Yacht Club im- 
mediately after dinner. But Bradford, to 
his disgust, was not there. And at the 
breakfast table in Colin Bradford’s home 
next morning the owner of the Valiant 
merely responded to his daughter’s greet- 
ing in a gruff monosyllable and buried him- 
self in the editorial page of his paper. 

The Dauntless was again successful at 
the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club regatta, 
whereupon Peter Oakes rubbed his hands 
and called Cathcart into his office, 

“Splendid work, my boy! Splendid! Of 
course, there’s nothing much to beating 
that hooker of Bradford’s. Still, she’s all 
there is to beat and so we have to be satis- 
fied. By the way, Cathcart, no more racing 
now until the New York Yacht Club cruise 
comes along. Tell Captain Jorgensen to 
take her out in tuning-up spins every day. 
If you think it necessary run her up to City 
Island and have her looked over. For I 
want the results of this cruise to knock 
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Bradford and his boat and his daughter 
clean out of yachting. Show them up! 
Catch it?” 

When Cathcart appeared at the trysting 
place later in the day he found Cordelia in 
a mood of agitation that was foreign to her. 

“Drew,” she said, “‘I never dreamed fa- 
ther could be as he was this morning. He 
was absolutely in a downright rage. Said 
I had thrown these last two races to you 
because I loved you, and that as soon as he 
got time to give his mind to it he was going 
to have a definite understanding with me 
about you—I mean about our engagement. 
Then he went on about the Dauntless. He 
was really dreadful. He swore right in 
front of mother. I never heard him do that 
before.” 

“Well”? —Cathcart gestured — “that’s 
what you wanted, wasn’t it? I don’t mean 
swearing before your mother,” he hastened 
to add, ‘‘but the rest of the stuff.” 

““Ye-es, I supposeso,’’ she admitted. “But 
we don’t want to overdo. Drew dear, I 
think we’d better change our plan and have 
the Valiant win in the next race.” 

Cathcart grimaced. 

“All right; I’m under orders, of course. 
Just the same, I’m going to get a pair of tin 
ear muffs to wear after the regatta.” 

“But,” she suggested, “it will be on the 
cruise; you won’t be in the office.” 

“T know,” grinned Catheart; “but Peter 
Oakes’ tongue is long.”’ 

Not only long but bitter, as the telegram 
which Cathcart received the morning after 
the first day’s run from Glen Cove to New 
Haven made clear. On the other hand, the 
message Cordelia had from her father ran 
largely to amiable adjectives. 

From New Haven the squadron sailed 
to New London, then to Newport, to Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard and thence back to Newport, 
a stately argosy traversing placid waters 
over which blew winds whose ambition was 
apparently satisfied in wafting the sailing 
contingent of the squadron from port to 


_ port in most deliberate fashion. Slow going 


for the sturdy Valiant and the no less 
staunch Dauntless. Even the thirty-foot 
sloops left them astern, and upon two occa- 
sions the impatient race committee refused 
to wait for them, permitting the skippers to 
report their own times in the morning. 

But there was no break in the alternating 
victories as between the two schooners; and 
when, upon the return run from the Vine- 
yard to Newport, the Valiant led her rival, 
Peter Oakes’ arm proved as long as his 
tongue. Specifically, Cathcart received a 
dispatch relieving him of the command of 
the Dauntless and bidding him place the 
professional sailing master, Captain Jorgen- 
sen, in command. 

““Now I wonder just what that means?” 
growled Cathcart next morning when he 
met Cordelia at the New York Yacht Club 
station. The two had planned an entire 
day together—a motor trip—taking ad- 
vantage of the day’s respite of racing in 
order that the sailing men might have time 
to strip down and in other ways prepare 
themselves for the regatta for the famous 
Astor Cups for sloops and schooners on the 
morrow. 

Cordelia frowned over the peremptory 
telegram which Cathcart handed to her. 

“Tsn’t that the dickens!” 

She gazed undecidedly out upon the wa- 
ters. Their plan had been to have the 
Valiant again defeat the Dauntless in the 
Astor Cup race, whereupon Cathcart was 
to wire Peter Oakes and Cordelia her father, 
suggesting that they come up and sail their 
yachts themselves in the next day’s contest 
for the King George V Cup. This was not 
so desperate a device as might seem; for 
both Cordelia and her lover had the best 
reason for believing that the two men, to 
whom sailing was a passion, needed but a 
strong push at a psychological moment to 
propel them with all volition to the helms 
of their beloved craft. 

Once this was accomplished, Cordelia 
and her fellow conspirator knew that subse- 
quent developments must be left upon the 
knees of the gods. But they did most firmly 
believe that if the two men could be with- 
drawn from the scene of their battle 
and placed upon the quarter-decks of their 
yachts, racing once more against each other 
as they had done for so many many years, 
the situation between them might be in 
some appreciable measure ameliorated— 
with the always possible chance of an inci- 
dent that would bring them together in 
amiable understanding. 

Now this cryptic telegram! Cordelia 
turned to Cathcart with raised brows. 

“I'm sure I don’t know what to say.” 


“T don’t, either.’ Cathcart sly 
“The whole thing has a queer loc 
gensen’s no good as a racing skippe 
matter of fact,” he added, “I’me 
tired of this whole business, — 
What? Let’s get off into the \ 
forget about everything but ours 
at least eight hours, eh?” , 

“T think so, Drew.” Cordelia 
decidedly. ‘‘Come on.” et 

They were settled in the road 
Cathcart had engaged for the 
rolling from the yacht ste 
Thames Street, when a po 
happened. They nearly ran 
down. Evidently he had e 
midnight train from New Yor 
boat down Narragansett Bay 
ford Landing. 

He was standing in the very r 
road, gesturing for Cathcart 
the young man, engrossed in 
ion, saw him just in time t 
brakes. 

“Well!” Oakes glanced fro 
to Cordelia. “Ha! So this is h 
lays, eh? I’d begun to suspe 
of the sort. Young wom 
proached the car, placing a 
arm of Cordelia’s seat—“ 
clever, ain’t you!” 

““Mr. Oakes,” said Cathcart quit 
fully, “I met Miss Bradford at the ts 
and was taking her away.” ih 

“Yes, so I see.”’ Oakes smiled 1 
cally. ‘Well, I’m afraid you’ll hay t 
terrupt your little trip. We're goin; o 
the Dauntless up to Bristol, he 
hauled out and cleaned, and go for - 
Mere? I’m going to sail my bt 
ge re Me 

Cathcart flushed angrily. . 

“Mr, Oakes ——” | 

But Cordelia, whose eyes were H 
nudged him. | 

“Tt is quite all right, Mr. Oak} 
said. “I’ll get out of the car anc 
taxi. No’’—she shook her head ¢p 
cally as Cathcart made to speak— 
with Mr. Oakes. As a matter of ft, 
awfully glad he is going to sail his si 9 
There will be no more alibis.” : 

So saying, she left the car and m 
renely on her way to Thames Stree | 
she turned into a telegraph office i! 
the following message to her fathe)_ 

Peter Oakes arrived here to sail Dat k 
Astor Cup race. He’s too good for me. 
going to let him beat Valiant? Seton 
predicted. Come on up. _— | 

Shortly after luncheon Cc 
transported to regions of i 
lowing terse dispatch: 

Leaving New York on t 


nde] 
ye 


{ 
| 


stepped from the Wickfor: 
“So Oakes thought he’d 
me, did he? Confound 
Thought he’d sneak himself 
and Cordelia, do you 
has never beaten me in an / 
King’s Cup, yes. But never 
the Goelet Cups either. Ha! 1 
his eyes a bit when he sees me} 
All I want is for him to cross 
way he tried up here last. 
I won’t luff. I’ll give him t 
hang me if I won’t!” 
As they reached the New 
Club float and were boarding t 
ing there Bradford noticed ( 
swinging from her painter. Bel 
comment, Oakes himself app 
two men were face to face | 
realized the presence of the 0 
dramatic, this meeting be 
fellows who had been friends for ye} 
were now alienated. Bradford — 
averted his face, but —— 
upon speaking. <1 
“Bradford,” he said in a str 
voice, “I want to advise ‘iv 
changed the Dauntless’ bal 
figure it will make about th 
difference in our rating In ou 
advised the regatta committ 
I’m giving you proper notifi 
“Humph!” Bradford sta 
“Thirty seconds, eh? Well, you 
Of course’’—he laughed thro 
was half an hour it might help 
“Bradford, will you p. 
devil?” ea 
“Eh? What’s that, sir 
But Cordelia, seizing h 
arm, literally pulled him int 
rose and fell. The situatio 
(Continued on P 
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—because, when Roentgen dis- 
covered these rays, he did not un- 
derstand what they were. There- 
fore he called them ‘*X,” which 
in science means the unknown. 
The great demand for 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

At least two hearts among the owners of 
schooners and single-stickers entered in the 
storied race for the Astor Cups thrilled in 
unison next morning when sails were 
hoisted aloft for the start from the harbor. 
For, in utter contrast to the weather that 
had prevailed throughout the cruise, a cold 
blue northeaster was snoring over the 
waters, and the finely turned racing ma- 
chines stormed out between Beaver Tail 
and Castle Hill with lee rails awash, reefed 
down and with gaff-topsails set in favor of 
the lofty jack-yarders which were permitted 
in this racing event. 

“Ha!” Peter Oakes stamped about the 
deck and rubbed his hands as he watched 
the crew breaking racing kites out of the 
forward locker. 

“Ha!” Colin Bradford cast his eye aloft 
and smiled at his daughter, who stood be- 
side the wheel in slicker and sou’wester. 
“A day for sail crackers, my girl. And only 
the Valiant and Dauntless will lug all their 
clothes this day. Whee! Thirty-five knots 
at least and breezing on!”’ He cast an eye 
seaward. ‘‘What’s Oakes doing? Oh, 
there he is! Got forestaysail and a baby 
jib in stops. No reefs in his lower sails. 
That’s the idea! We’re with him there! 
Look here, Cordelia!’ Bradford turned 
his gleaming eyes upon his daughter. “This 
is the first real chance the Dauntless and 
Valiant have ever had to show up these 
smooth-sea racing windjammers. I —— 
George! Look at the Elena over there, 
begging for quarter already! Hi!” 

Blood, so to speak, was thicker than 
water now; and at least until the race be- 
gan, the Dauntless and Valiant, the last of 
the ironsides guild, were as one boat in 
Bradford’s mind, and beyond all question 
in the mind of Peter Oakes too. 

It was one of those racing starts that live 
in memory, that place the pleasure sailors 
who participate in them in a class with all 
the sea-born breed who in days past made 
the Yankee windjammers a byword in 
every port of the seven seas. Close by the 
stern of the old yellow lightship that marked 
the windward end of the line, tall sloop and 
schooner, water boiling up over the hatch 
coamings, plunged into crested seas, split- 
ting them with a sharp crash that rever- 
berated against the flattened canvas; gear 
rattling, masts and spars bending under 
the strain. 

“Set the fore-topsail! 
baby!” 

Seamen of the Valiant sprang to their 
task upon the command. As the baby jib 
topsail burst out with a bang and the fore- 
topsail snapped flat like a drumhead, the 
schooner went down to her rail. A bow 
wave roared up to the deck and raced aft, 
ankle-deep. 

“Ha!” Bradford leaned forward over 
the wheel, steadying himself on braced 
feet. “‘Did you ever see the Valiant down 
like this before? No one ever did. Look at 
the Dauntless! Cordelia, there’s a chance, 
a big chance, that the schooner cup will go 
to something other than a mill-pond boat 
this day.” 

Cordelia, through the volleying spray, 
cast a glance ahead and to leeward, where 
the Dauntless was boiling along like a mad 
thing. At the wheel Oakes’ face was turned 
toward her, and upon it was an expression 
of sheerest ecstasy. For the two veterans 
were not only keeping up with the modern 
racing craft—all of them well reefed 
down—but were beginning to storm 
through the entire fleet. 

Cordelia cried aloud, her face flaming. 
She had no thought in her mind now—not 
a single lurking idea other than this thun- 
dering scene spread before her, this scene 
and the benumbing fact that after all the 
years the Valiant and Dauntless were show- 
ing the way to the pride of the racing fleet 
of the New York Yacht Club. 

Time went on boisterously, filled with 
gripping incidents and pictures whose viv- 
idness would never wane. Bradford swept 
his eyes across the tumbling sea to where 
the Dauntless was driving along, still ahead 
of the Valiant, but not enough so to war- 
rant attempting to cross her bow and take 
the windward berth. 

“She can’t pass us!” Bradford shook 
his head at his daughter, his beard gleam- 
ing with the spray. “She won’t dare try! 
But, ginger! She’s traveling, my girl!’””? He 
laughed harshly. ‘‘And so are we!” 

Another hour; an hour of sharp tacking 
and pounding and buffeting, with the 
Dauntless leading the fleet. A stern look 
came into Bradford’s eyes as the windward 
mark drew near. He raised his head. 


Break out the 
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“Stand by for stays!” 

The voice rose clear like the scream of a 
trumpet. The fore-topsail rattled in the 
wind as it was clewed up, and then as 
“‘Hard-a-lee!’’ came from Bradford’s throat 
the booms whanged over and the Valiant 
went round the mark to the harmonies of 
thundering canvas and whipping sheets and 
clashing gear. 

Up forward, the bow picked up a wave 
and sent it astern like fine shot. The 
Dauntless’ nose was hidden in the smother 
as she turned not thirty seconds astern. 

’ “Now then!” 

Bradford’s face clouded. He well knew 
that the Dauntless had always been a bit 
better than his boat off the wind—and it 
was a long road home. 

“Watch the Dauntless, Cordelia!’’ Brad- 
ford’s voice was anxious. “If she’s gaining 
let me know.” 

“T’ll let you know, father.” 

On across the cobalt seas, with their fly- 
ing plumes of white, with their winds that 
whined the devil’s own chantey through the 
rigging. 

“Ts she gaining?” 

For the twentieth time came that ques- 
tion from the staunch viking at the wheel. 

“Yes, father, she is—quite a little now.” 

“Confound it!’ Suddenly Bradford 
glanced up the deck. ‘“‘Stand by to set the 
ballooner!”’ 

“Father!’’ Cordelia’s face was agonized. 
“You'll take the topmast out of us!” 

“Will not! You don’t know your boat!”’ 

A minute later, with a rush and a roar, 
the huge silk sail bellied out forward and 
then strained into a veritable bag. 

“Father, the Dauntless is setting her 
ballooner!”’ 

“All right; let her! The first one that 
bursts or carries the topmast down loses 
the race.” 

But these schooners were products of a 
staunch strain. Booming along like things 
of life, they laid mile after mile under their 
keels as an express train passes telegraph 
poles. And still the Dauntless gained; 
slowly, almost imperceptibly, to be sure, 
but none the less gained. 

The time came when the finish line be- 
tween Brenton Reef Lightship and the race 
committee’s yacht drew into sight, and 
then came ever nearer, until at length the 
painted letters on the beacon vessel’s side 
and the figures on the bridge of the yacht 
could plainly be seen. And the Dauntless, 
still gaining inch by inch, now had her bow- 
sprit on a line forward of the Valiant’s fore- 
mast. In a last desperate effort for greater 
speed, her seamen were lowering the spin- 
naker pole. 

“The fools!”” Cordelia’s eyes sparkled. 
“The Dauntless can’t stand it.” 

“Yes, she can!” Bradford roared out 
the command to prepare his own spinnaker 
for setting. ‘Oakes is right,’’ he added. 
“‘He’s looking for a kick across the line, 
even if something breaks. All right; we’ll 
take our kick, too, and devil take the un- 
lucky boat!” 

His brows were deeply furrowed. Lines 
from his cheeks to his eyes had deepened. 
His hands trembled upon the wheel. 

“Break out the spinnaker!” 

As the huge kite took the wind there 
came a screech, a prodigious rending sound 
and the sail was resolved into hundreds of 
fluttering rags. 

On came the Dauntless, her spinnaker 
partly broken out. Then as the Valiant’s 
company watched with hard eyes, some- 
thing caught. A curse like the honk of a 
wild goose floated across the waters. 

And then the next instant the two 
staunch craft plunged across the line, pre- 
cisely as one boat, with not a fraction of an 
inch difference between their bowsprits 
that eye could detect. A long blast sounded 
from the whistle of the race-committee 
yacht and then came a megaphoned voice. 

“Dead heat!’’ 

“‘By all the powers of 

Bradford drew himself rigid. His eyes 
turned to the deck of the Dauntless. Oakes 
was facing him, his face haggard, grim, like 
the graven countenance of an idol. Slowly 
his hand went to his cap. He took it off. 
He seized a megaphone from the hands of 
Captain Jorgensen at his side. 

“Congratulations, Bradford!”’ 

Bradford glanced around swiftly and 
Cordelia handed him a megaphone. 

‘Congratulations too! Dead heat!” 

Oakes’ reply came swiftly. Bradford 
didn’t catch it. 

“What did he say, Cordelia?”’ 

“Father ”’—there was an expression of 
shining ecstasy in her face—“‘he says no. 


” 


| 
i 
i 
| 


| 
He says that the Valiant wins on measi 
ment. You remember he changed her ) 
last last night.” j 

“Hi!” Bradford’s face lighted swil y 
“So he did! By the great ——” 

“But, father’’—Cordelia clutched (;. 
perately at his sleeve—‘“‘I want you to: 
ten. I had our ballast changed to meet j¢ 
Dauntless’ changes. Cathcart gave me \¢ 
exact weight. Father’’—she seized him y 
the shoulders, literally shaking him—“e;’t 
you see what this will mean?”’ 

Bradford stared at his daughter. js 
eyes blazed with sudden fire. His moh 
opened, but no words came. Then ¢ 
anger died out of his face as swiftly ait 
had come. Pushing Cordelia from him ¢ 
raised the megaphone to his lips. 

“Oakes,’”’ he roared with a note of 1+ 
exultation in his voice, ‘we changed + 
ballast to meet yours! Still a dead hea” 

For a moment there was silence. ‘“¢ 
figures on the afterdeck of the Daunt s 
could be seen drawing together in consu - 
tion. Then Oakes raised the megaphe 
to his lips. = | 

“Aye! Aye! Thanks!” ; 

That was all. As the two yachts slip)! 
up to their moorings off the Torpedo §|- 
tion and let their anchors settle into them, 
the Dauntless’ gig was lowered overs 
and Peter Oakes and Cathcart stepped|. 
Straight for the Valiant came the | 
bringing up at the gangway, Bradford ; 
Cordelia moving to the rail to meet th 

Bradford, whose face had been gal 
ized into a smile ever since his schooner | 
left the finish line, could not now, try as 
would, twist his features into iron vacu ' 
for this triumph of the older. generat n 
over the modern racing craft of his club | 
been a tremendous thing to him, one t't 
filled him with a vast, pervading joy. ‘cd 
if one might judge from the trouble Oa 
was having with his face, his plight >is 
similar. 

“Glad to see you aboard, Oakes.” 

Bradford gestured in stately manir. 
Oakes nodded, then gazed aloft at ¢ 
stout mast and spars. He nodded. 

““Guess it was our day, somehow, B1'!- 
ford.’”’ Suddenly he stepped toward e 
owner of the Valiant. ‘Bradford, let’s:u 
and me go below to the cabin a minute.’ 

As they disappeared down the comp - 
ionway Cordelia came to Cathcart, elut - 
ing him by the arm. 

“What does it mean, Drew? Doi 
think ——” 

Cathcart raised his brows, shrugging. 

“Wait! Wait and pray!” 

An hour elapsed before the two nm) 
emerged upon the deck. Each was smoki; 
a big black cigar with every evidence 
complete satisfaction. ; 

“Cathcart””—there was a jovial note | 
Oakes’ voice—‘“‘we’re going to clear out» 
here tonight. Bradford seems to have 1° 
idea he can beat me on a run to Bermu'. 
He’s backed his optimism with ten thi- 
sand dollars.” 

“But what about the King’s Cup r? 
tomorrow?” asked Cathcart. 

“Oh”’—Bradford shrugged—“‘that’s ° 
play yachts. The wind will die down ’ 
tomorrow. We’ve had our day. Now w'! 
race in our class.” 

“Yes, in our class.” Oakes cleared ; 
throat. ‘Cathcart, I’m going ashore now | 
going to telegraph my lawyers.” | 

“Your lawyers, Mr. Oakes!” Corde! 
stared at him. 

“Yes, my lawyers. You see”—he pau! 
—‘you see, Bradford and I have ' 
cided we’ve had enough of the confounc! 
law courts and are going to spend ther’ 
of the summer like sane men. Eh, Bri’ 
ford? By the way, Colin, that’s wonder! 
cognac of yours. Where the devil do y! 
get it? That drink below was a life-save 

“Well, Peter’’—Bradford rubbed , 
hands—“I happen to have a little of’ 
aboard. I’d been meaning to send a f 
bottles over to you. If you'll have it ny 
I'll order it broken out and you can t2’ 
it over in the gig.” A i 

“Well, well!’ Oakes rubbed his han’: 
“Good enough! Thanks!” | 

As the two men strolled toward the cp” 
panionway Cathcart slipped his 4) 
through Cordelia’s. ‘ i 

“Jove, that was a happy thought” 
yours to change that ballast! The old m 
nearly went over backward when Bradfc 
megaphoned the news. When the dev 
did youdoit?”  . Pee 

“Listen, Drew!” Cordelia placed ? 
lips to his ear. ‘‘I never did do it. No ° 
did. But—but I thought I'd better 
after all our work.” — - 
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A triumph for Peter- : 


The neighbors of Daniel Peter 
in Vevey, Switzerland, for a 
long time thought he was wast- 
ing his time. But one day he 
invited them over to his house. 


“Try that,” he said, hand- 
ing them each a rich, dark 
brown bar. 


And then the exclamations 
—the congratulations! ; 


For there was no doubt now; 
Peter had triumphed indeed. 
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She returned with incredible swiftness, 
bearing an armful of sheer soft whiteness. 

“This is about what you need.”’ In no 
time at all she had Lila unclothed and re- 
clothed. “Not too fussy, but feminine. 
That’s your type. Feminine, with a 
concealed kick.”’ ? 

“Why, Miss Kelly!” Lila protested 
modestly. 

“T know women,” said Miss Kelly. 
“Know ’em from A to Z. Most of the time 
they bore me to tears. Not worth pinning 
clothes on. Occasionally they interest me. 
You interest me. I have a feeling you’re 
getting ready to start something.’ She 
flung a sharp glance straight into Lila’s 
eyes—sharp but amazingly friendly. “Stop 
me if you object to my saying so.” 

Lila wavered, flushing—wavered and 
flung herself over the wall of long restraint. 
She looked at the moment absurdly young. 

“T—I’m going away—from home—for a 
month,” she admitted. 

“Never been away from home before?” 
inquired Miss Kelly humorously. 

“Oh, yes, of course, lots of times—but— 
there’s something—different—about this. 
You see—I’m going quite alone.” 

“Not the usual womanly idea of a party,” 
said Miss Kelly. Then she brightened, with 
an air of putting her finger in the point of 
the joke. ‘“‘You’re married—is that it?” 

“Oh, no—no—no! I’m not married.” 

“Somebody overlooked a bet,” said Miss 
Kelly pleasantly. ‘‘ Well, what’s the an- 
swer then? Why are you so excited over 
going away all by yourself? Somebody 
make you a present of a check? To spend 
anywhere you like?” 

“You're really very clever,” said Lila, 
dimpling again. ‘Yes, not that exactly, 
but—just a little bit ago, I—won a prize— 
from a moving-picture company.” 

“Oh, Lord,” said Miss Kelly, taking out 
a pin, with her head on one side, and put- 
ting it back again decisively, ‘‘are you one 
of those prettiest-girl-in-towners?”’ 

“Do I look it?” asked Lila hopefully. 

“You do not; too much intelligence— 
and not enough baby stare.” 

“Well, it wasn’t a beauty competition 
anyhow,” Lila admitted, preening herself 
happily before the triple mirror. “It was 
a scenario thing.” 

“Oh, you’re a writer?” 

“Not that I know of,” said Lila demurely. 
But she couldn’t keep the heavenly thrill of 
it out of her voice and eyes. “Never wrote 
anything in my life before—probably never 
shall again—this was just a thing I did—a 
story I thought of one day when I was hor- 
ribly restless and bored—and.entered it in 
a contest I’d been reading about in the 
movie magazines—and it doesn’t sound 
possible, but it’s true—I had a letter last 
week saying I’d won one of the prizes— 
and sending me a check for’’—she paused 
for dramatic appreciation of the moment— 
“a thousand dollars!” 

“My aunt in heaven!” said Miss Kelly 
reverently. “‘You’re not kidding?” 

“No—absolutely not!” 

““What was the name of it?” 

“The company? Oh, the Silverloss.”’ 

“No, child. I mean your scenario!” 

Lila said shamefacedly, “‘I—ah—TI called 
it Lawless Love.” 

“One of these complexes you hear so 
much about, eh?” suggested Miss Kelly 
interestedly. ‘‘Getting something out of 
your system, I suppose? A thousand dol- 
lars! I don’t save that in a year. And so 
you’re going on a trip with it?” 


Lila nodded. 
Miss Kelly shrewdly. 


“North?” asked 
“New York?” 

Lila hesitated oddly. ‘‘Why—near New 
York,” she said; “quite near! That’s why 
I want these things at once, you see. I 
leave tomorrow.” 

“You'll have ’em in an hour,” Miss Kelly 
promised briefly. ‘‘ Also—if you’re going to 
be—anywhere near New York—here’s a 
bit of advice which would darn near cost me 
my job in this shop if they heard me. Don’t 
get one rag more than you have to south of 
Fifth Avenue. The mental effect is worth 
it. To say nothing of the difference in cut.” 

“T’m going to spend five hundred dollars 
on clothes,” said Lila with desperate frank- 
ness. She looked almost pleadingly at Miss 
Kelly; and with the kindliest grin in the 
world on her slightly reddened mouth Miss 
Kelly looked back. 

“That ought to get you a nice little trous- 
seau,”’ she said, “if you know where to go 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


for it. Would you like me to give you the 
name of a saleswoman or so that’ll help you 
out—friends of mine, I mean?” 

“T’d adore it,” said Lila. “‘ You’re a dear 
thing to think of it.” 

So Miss Kelly wrote for Lila, upon a page 
in Lila’s tiny memorandum book, the names 
of one or two friends of hers. 

“This one for hats,’’ she pointed out. 
“You can absolutely trust her taste. And 
that one for gowns—tell her right off the bat 
how much you’ve got to spend—saves a lot 
of stalling. Where are you going to stay?” 

Lila hesitated—noticeably. 

“Never mind!” said Miss Kelly, with a 
slight smile. “You said ‘near New York,’ 
didn’t you? Well, here’s a good tip—if you 
should go up to New York for any length 
of time, while you’re away i! 

“Oh, yes—do go on!”’ said Lila eagerly. 

Miss Kelly’s smile broadened. ‘‘ You can 
usually get a small room way up or way 
back—or something—in a big hotel, for 
about the same price you’d pay for a second 
floor front in a little one; and then you 
have a smart address and a lot of luxury 
downstairs—see?—without any extra ex- 


the time anyhow,” said Miss Kelly. 
“With any luck!” said Lila, demurely 


‘dimpling. 


“And breakfast in bed,” said Miss Kelly. 

“Coffee and rolls, that’s all,” said Lila. 

“Orange juice keeps the skin clear,’ Miss 
Kelly reminded practically. 

“T suppose I could afford orange juice,” 
said Lila. 

“Do you eat lunch?” asked Miss Kelly. 
She ran an appraising eye over Lila’s dryad 
slimness. ‘‘No reason why you shouldn’t.” 

“Oh, a light lunch, if I’m alone,” said 
Lila. 

“Dare say you won’t be alone too often,” 
said Miss Kelly. She patted Lila’s shoulder 
like a mother, gathered up her pins and 
scissors and made ready to depart. “Well, 
I hope you'll have a marvelous time, 
Miss 4 

“Kemp,” said Lila. 

‘Miss Kemp,” said Miss Kelly. “If you 
do get up to New York you might give it 
my love. Been there before, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, oh, yes,” said Lila; “but never 
alone.” 

“Oh, well—alone. That makes all the 
difference,”’ said Miss Kelly. 

“Yes, | doesn’t it?” said Lila. “You 
see : 

“Of course I do,’ said Miss Kelly. 
“Wish I were you—that’s all.” 

She shook hands with Lila in the friendli- 
est sort of way. “‘Hope to see you again 
some day. Keep your eye on the ball. It’s 
just as well.’ 

““Thanks—oh, thanks!” said Lila. “T’ll 
be back, of course!”’ 

“T wonder!’ said Miss Kelly, and went 
away with a last backward grin. She added 
something asshe went— chuckling frankly — 
which sounded like “Lawless Love!” A 
knowledgeable young woman, Miss Kelly! 
Lila had very nearly shown her the platinum 
wedding ring, but refrained at the prompt- 
ing of some vague whisper of discretion. 

Would Miss Kelly have understood? 
Enough—or too much? 

In any case, wasn’t silence always safest? 
Safest, undoubtedly, if congenitally difficult 
to a true woman. 

Lila caught the afternoon train back to 
Columbia with the ring in her pocket, the 
beige suit and its accompanying fluff of 
blouses in a dignified box at her feet. 

Rain veiled the landscape through which 
she passed, but could not dim the brightness 
of her unleashed imaginings. Hour after 
hour she sat at a misty window, staring out 
at the dark procession of pines, the ashen 
glimmer of swamp and bayou, the livid 
distortion of dead cypresses against wet 
emerald undergrowth. 

“Ought to set a match to country like 
this and burn it clean!’”’ she heard a man 
across the aisle from her say with facile dis- 
gust for a land producing little but beauty. 

Lila, on the instant, fiercely Southern, 
scorned him with a glance. But something 
took the phrase and turned it about and 
held it up before her for the rest of that 
homeward ride. 

_ Wasn’t she—at least temporarily—doing 
just that? To the country of her soul. 
Setting a match to it—burning it off? 


- hall and continued toward the d 
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Metaphors, of course, go just so far, 
the train of thought along with that ot! 
train that bore her, persisted grindingly 


qr 


T WAS after six o’clock, and still rain 
gently, when Lila walked up the ste 
the house her father had left her on Colu 
bia’s quietest and most respectable stre 
She was tired, she had stepped in a pud 
on her way up the rose-bordered path, a 
her feet were wet. She looked forward w 
wistfulness to a hot dinner, a hot bath, b 
and a chance to sleep off the namel 

depression creeping over her. 
Columbia, for at least three years, h 
been depressing her almost beyond beari: 
cumulative waves of depression, each on 
little higher than the last, each one bear! 
Lila a little farther up a barren shore. Wl 
use to dig one’s fingers in the sand and ¢l! 
there? Another wave, and it was all to 
over again! One neither built nor clung, 
sand, with any amount of success. _ 
Lila frequently wondered just what m: 
either building or clinging worth while. § 
had about decided that there wasn’t < 
answer and that life didn’t care for qu 
tions—when Lawless Love came back }: 
the dove to the ark, with a check like 


olive branch in its beak. 


Land—somewhere! Somewhere | 
wide gray waters no longer swirled || 
sucked! Columbia—could it be?—was ) 
all of the world! Whereupon—a new |: 
looking for new garments. 

This—all this—in no way alleviating \ 
moment when she stood on her own di 
step in the gathering dusk. 

Someone answered the impatient buz 
the bell under Lila’s fingers—a plup 
untidy, gray-haired little woman—L' 
Cousin Maisie, to be exact. 

“Lila, child—for pity’s sake! I di’ 
hear a car drive up!” 

“Then you must have been asleep, |r 
ling,” said Lila, entering wearily, “bec js 
the flivver I arrived in made all the 11s 
possible.” Ie 

“‘Sam Humphreys has been telepho pg 
for you—not fifteen minutes ago.” | 

“What did he want?” 

“He didn’t say,’”’ returned Cousin /}i- 
sie, dragging ineffectually at the strir/o! 
Lila’s suit box. “I told him I was expec)ig 
you any minute. Let me take that for |u, 
child.” a 

“Tt isn’t heavy,” said Lila, but she u- 
rendered the box. Easier allowing Co\in 
Maisie’s affectionate curiosity to hav«'ts 
way than fighting it. i | 

“T got a suit and two blouses,” said la 
briefly. ‘And a ring!” she added a)\a- 
ciously—to herself. ee ; 

“For pity’s sake!”’ cried Cousin Mile, 


potato cakes. Did you eat your lune!) 
restaurant? The washerwoman br¢;h 
your clothes home—today at noot 
a letter for you. Shall I go and 
ruined that hand-embroidered 
of yours, just simply ruined it!” 

“Oh, Lord!” said Lila, by way ¢ 
response, threw her hat on the tal 


“My, that’s real pretty!” said OS 
Maisie, stripping tissue paper away Vi 
reckless hand in order to look upo'' * 
beige suit. “Think you got color enov! 
wear it, Lily?” : bi } 

“Tf I haven’t I can have,” said . 

imly. 2 
PENS Sar child,” Cousin Maisie rep ved 
her, pursing a button mouth, “don # a 
like that—it isn’t like you. What di Lae 
have to pay for the shirt waists? Secs 4 
me they’re kind of plain. Not a sp\<" 
lace—nothin’ but a pleated frill.” a 

Lila told her, with wicked satisfact® ? 
the startled horror of that soft wrinkle" 

“Pity’s sake, child!” cried Cousin’* 


sie. “I never paid that for a shirt w%., 
my life. Don’t believe your moth did 
either!” : 


Lila’s mother had been Cousin M 
vastly admired junior, and since 5 
died when Lila was barely four, Lila 
way of knowing if her taste in Ww. at ve 
Maisie bluntly called shirt waists ha! 
extravagant or not. sf 


(Continued on a 56) 
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FARMERS 
give you a 
GUARANTEE 
o 


Pass is an unusual question. 
Yet it is an unusual fact that 
back of every can of DAIRYLEA 
Brand Evaporated Milk you pur- 
chase is the combined guarantee 
of 70,000 progressive farmers. 


Why is this interesting to you? 
You may rightly ask, because the 
answer concerns every thinking 
woman in America. 


HESE 70,000 farmers, who 

ship and sell you DAIRYLEA 
Brand direct from their farms, 
have built up the largest organiza- 
tion of its kind in the world. 


This is the now famous Dairy- 
men’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation. Because this immense 
business is owned and operated 
by farmers themselves, your 
DAIRYLEA Brand Evaporated Milk 
will always remain these 70,000 
farmers’ own product from cows 
they themselves own. 


ELIEVING that increased 

merit and food value will 
urge you to eat more evaporated 
milk, the Dairymen’s League 
gives you, in DAIRYLEA brand, a 
richer, creamier, better milk than 
even the high Government 
Standards require. 


Merely ask your grocer for 
DAIRYLEA to get this rich, delicious 
milk: 


Convince Yourself! 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

“Well, I haven’t paid it yet,” said Lila 
perversely, “so don’t let’s worry too much. 
I’m starved, Cousin Maisie. Couldn’t I 
have something to eat—right away?” 

Cousin Maisie departed upon the wings 
of service and was presently quite audible 
in the kitchen ‘beyond the dining room. 

She was, for all her monkeyish interest in 
the affairs of other people, the soul of kind- 
liness, and she had taken care of Lila all her 
life with a jealous devotion that neither 
asked nor expected reward. 

There had, of course, been Lila’s father, 
a vague and on most counts pleasant enough 
old gentleman, with a law office which 
brought him in from year to year a scantly 
adequate income; but when Lila was twenty 
her father had, as one sometimes hears it 
phrased, passed on; with no undue fuss, to 
do him justice; a brief and decisive seizure 
of acute indigestion. And Lila and Cousin 
Maisie had thereafter occupied the old white 
house behind the privet hedge in lonely 
female state, financially secured by what 
Cousin Maisie usually referred to as poor 
Frank’s insurance. Lila hadn’t had to go 
to work; the insurance, with no margin for 
luxury, however, had taken care of that. 
She sometimes thought it might have been 
infinitely better for her if her father had left 
no insurance, if he had left her quite unpro- 
vided for, flung fair upon her own resources. 
In such a case she might have found the 
definite interest in life which life now ap- 
peared to deny her. 

Twenty hadn’t been so bad. Twenty- 
one, twenty-two, twenty-three, twenty- 
four—those years had gone by in a mildly 
pleasant way, with friends on every hand, 
a suitor or so; never, perhaps, just the right 
one, but still suitors enough to keep up the 
pretty tradition of a girl’s desirability. Par- 
ties, shifting indoors and out with the sea- 
sons; bridge clubs and dances and weddings. 

There was the core of the situation! Wed- 
dings! When Lila was about twenty-five, 
right and left they had married away from 
her—the girls she had gone to school with, 
the girls she had, as they still quaintly say 
in Columbia, come out with. 

Here an engagement; there, as they still 
quaintly have it in Columbia, a linen 
shower! Here a wedding; there, with ap- 
palling suddenness, a baby! And babies 
are, femininely speaking, the great divide. 
A woman who has had a baby can no more 
help condescending to one who hasn’t than 
a king can help scorning a commoner. 

Lila, in the great open spaces between 
twenty-five and twenty-eight, had learned 
what it means to bear with equanimity the 
delicate fling, “If you’d ever had a child, 
my dear!’’ Less often, perhaps, “If you’d 
ever been married, Lila, darling!” 

She hadn’t been married, because no one 
whom she really wanted had ever asked her, 
and she had been a shade too fastidious to 
marry for the mere sake of appearances. 
However, she sometimes wished that Colum- 
bia had not quite so sweetly accepted the 
inevitability of her spinsterhood. It made 
the thing itself seem so appallingly definite. 

And it had so many irritating ramifica- 
tions. Being Aunt Lila to everybody’s 
children! She wouldn’t have minded being 
a mother, but she loathed being a synthetic 
aunt. Being trusted—so completely—with 
all the girls’ husbands! She had no desire 
to be a home breaker; she didn’t in the 
least care to come between Myra Field and 
her rather heavy Archibald; between Grace 
Hardin and her bantam Tommy; between 
Lue Humphreys and her loud-laughing, 
near-sighted Mac. Still, one tired very 
soon of hearing, “I’m going to put you next 
Tommy at dinner, Lila, dear; so you won’t 
have to bother amusing each other.” Or, 
“Lila, honey, I’ll send Archibald home with 
you any time you like.” 

Being clearly ticketed as safe and sane— 
at twenty-eight! That was Columbia! 
That was what had happened to Lila, living 
in Columbia! What was it Miss Kelly, that 
smartly groomed young business woman, 
had said? “With your figure—and your 
hair—you could stay twenty-four—oh, for 
years yet!” 

Not in Columbia! Miss Kelly herself 
couldn’t have gotten away with it in Col- 
umbia. Which was fundamentally, frankly, 
fearlessly why Lila was fleeing Columbia 
on the wings of Lawless Love and that 
heavenly unforeseen thousand dollars. 

Cousin Maisie came into the dining room 
with a steaming deep dish and set it before 
Lila, beaming affectionately. 

“Tt had gotten cold,” she said. “‘I’ll have 
some coffee for you in a minute.”’ She pro- 
duced from a hidden pocket a letter and laid 
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it beside Lila’s plate. ‘‘This came by the 
noon mail. Got a New York postmark, 
hasn’t it?” 

“So it seems,” replied Lila with brutal 
brevity, as she tore open the missive, 
glanced through it and applied herself to her 
supper. 

“From anybody I know?” inquired Cou- 
sin Maisie, lingering pleasantly. 

“No,” said Lila, and not another word. 

She hated herself for snubbing Cousin 
Maisie, but she hated Cousin Maisie more 
for her insatiate, innocent feminine curi- 
osity. Lila felt sometimes as if everything 
she owned, everything she wore, everything 
she did were spotted and tarnished with the 
imperishable curiosity of Cousin Maisie. 
She couldn’t come home from a party, how- 
ever late, without Cousin Maisie’s demand- 
ing from the head of the stairway in a 
hissing toothless whisper, as Lila turned off 
the hall light and locked the front door, 
“Who was that with you, Lily?” 

She couldn’t go to the telephone without 
having to answer a rapid fire of questioning: 
“Who was that on the phone, Lily? . . . 
Myra? . What’d she want? Is it an- 
other party? . . . Pity’s sake! I don’t 
see how Archibald Field ever saves a cent.” 

It wasn’t that Cousin Maisie felt the need 
of censoring Lila’s goings out and comings 
in; it was just that Cousin Maisie eternally 
wanted to know what Lila was doing. The 
only excitement in the barren stretches of 
Cousin Maisie’s life Lila’s doings supplied. 

But if Lila supplied it she stripped herself 
of privacy as you strip the meat from a 
bone. And forever the thought was with 
her, couched cold in the back of her mind, 
“When I’m as old as Cousin Maisie, that’s 
all I’ll have to live for—gossip, hearsay, 
nothing of my own! She’s where I’ll be 
thirty years from now!” 

So Lila put the letter back inside the en- 
velope and went on eating her supper, while 
Cousin Maisie, baffled but not subdued, 
trotted back to the kitchen for the coffeepot. 
. After all, the letter had only said: 


Dear Madam: If you have any other sce- 
narios on hand, of the same type as your story, 
Lawless Love, recently accepted by us, we shall 
be glad to give them a reading. 


It only said! 

The fly in that amber was that Lila hadn’t 
another scenario of any sort. Lawless Love 
was at once her maiden effort and her swan 
song. Still, the address at the head of the 
letter allured! It might be fun to see this 
person—his signature was none too legible— 
Something, Something Smith. When Lila 
got to New York! 

She dreamed above a toothsome fragment 
of potato cake. 

“Lila! Tel-e-phone!”’ shrilled Cousin 
Maisie from the kitchen almost coinci- 
dentally with the clamor of a bell. 

Lila went, dropping her napkin on the 
floor beside her chair. 

“It’s probably Sam,” she said coolly, to 
still Cousin Maisie’s anticipations. 

Sam it was—a deliberate manly voice, 
with a friendly, even an affectionate note. 

“That you, Lila? I called you awhile 
ago. This is Sam.” 

“T know. Hello, Sam. I went to town 
today. Just got back a little while ago.” 

“Have a good time?” 

‘Oh, it wasn’t a party. I had some shop- 
ping to do.” 

“Thought that was a woman’s idea of a 
party.” 

“You’ve got the funny-paper idea of a 
woman, Sam.” 

Sam laughed—deeply appreciative ever 
of Lila’s wit—a sort of Newfoundland appre- 
ciation, heavy-pawed and _all-too-faithful. 

“Well, how are you tonight, Lila? Pretty 
tired? Too tired to run out to the Country 
Club dance for a little while?” 


“T am a little tired. I don’t know ——” 
“Tommy and Grace are having a dinner 
party.” 


“T know; I was asked. I told them I 
couldn’t get back in time.” 

“T know you did, but I promised ’em I’d 
try and get you to drive out with me for a 
while. What do you say?” 

“You know my train goes at noon to- 
morrow, Sam, and I’m only half packed.” 

“Oh, come on, Lila. You can pack in the 
morning.” 

“T’m not dressed.” 

“Gosh, you always look good!” 

Nice old Sam! Not a brilliant line, but 
at least an unfailing one! 

“We-ell—I—don’t know % 

“Oh, come on, Lila! I wish you would. 
’S the last night before you go—and every- 
thing.” 
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Lila hesitated, stretched her white) 
bit her soft lower lip, finally smiled : 
edly into the transmitter. ‘Oh, allr 
come for me about half past nine | 
eating dinner now.” 

“Gosh—I’m sorry 

“Never mind; I forgive you. I x 
very hungry.” 

“Half past nine. Is that the ear's) 

“If you come any sooner I’ll ser , 
home.” 

Cousin Maisie was waiting, comf¢ a 
slouched in a chair across from Lila’ )] 
at the table, fat elbows on the cloth, | s 
chin quivering into an ingratiating » 

“Who was that, Lily? Sam Hump'e 
What’d he want?” 

“Wanted me to go out with him.’ 

“Out with him! When you’re td 
death!” 

“T’m not tired to death,” said Lila |¢ 

She refused in the face of Cousin W's 
unwarranted assumption to be tired; 
although ten minutes before she ha hy 
thinking of her bed with positive } i 

“Where’s he want you to go?” 

“Country Club.” 

“Ts there a dance there tonight?’ 

“Tommy and Grace.’ 

“What on earth’ll you wear?” 

““Oh—something or other.” 

“‘Aren’t you most packed?” 

“Do you think,” said Lila with a} d 
scornful little laugh, “that I’d take ar th 
I’ve got in the shape of an evening ¢ 5: 

“Of course—you won’t need mh 
your Cousin Katrina’s,”’ put in Cous' 
sie comfortably. ‘As I remember, s| |i 
very quietly. Goes to bed most nig 
fore ten. No, of course you wouli’t 
taking any of your evening dresses. 

Lila laughed again with an oddly s.r 
look in her eyes. 

“Pity’s sake, child! What’s the ja’ 
now?” asked Cousin Maisie. “Wk: 
said that’s funny?” 

“Nothing at all. I’d forgotten I wz gc 
to Cousin Katrina’s, that’s all.’”’ 

“‘Forgotten—Cousin Katrina!” ot 
Maisie sputtered impotently. ‘il 
child—sometimes I get real worriec ab 
you! S’pose you forgot—on the ai 
where you were going. I read in the |in 
paper, not more’n a week ago, aboua 
that lost her memory—on the trai —: 
got off in Kansas City.” | 

‘Even if I lost my memory I’d ner 
that,” said Lila soothingly, her elusi d. 
ple in faint play. ; ; 

““When her ticket read for Lo 


1? 


Cousin Maisie continued with: 
ment. Pei 
“Perhaps she had forgotte 
too,” said Lila. ‘“‘Don’t 
Maisie. I might lose my: 
not much in it worth keeping 
I’d never forget how to read. — 
ever started for Los Angeles I 
there.” a: ae 
‘Well, I hope you never will,” sa ©: 
sin Maisie devoutly. ‘From what 1 
in the Sunday papers it’s no place foi» 
young girl.” f a, 
“There isn’t any place for a nice ov 
girl—nowadays—so I’m told,” sai Li 
rising and beginning to collect her d ies 
“Anyhow,” said Cousin Maisie, “ ha 
be happy till I get a letter saying you es 
in Stamford, Connecticut.” She se re: 
double handful of dishes and steerec. p' 
derous way toward the kitchen. “ou 
on upstairs and lie down a little wie | 
fore you dress, Lily. I’ll wash these Pp ! 


“T’ll help you with them,” said L |; | 
she allowed herself to be overrul’, 2 
went on upstairs a trifle ashamed of 2 
patience with Cousin Maisie’s oddi*s. 


Iv 


hee old beaded georgette, a fade av! 
der; black tulle over Silver, unc 11a 
tarnished and past its first youth blé 
lace, with a deep red flower on on hij 
Lila made a contemptuous choice at/qu 
ter past nine, and slipped the ble< I 
over her smooth bronze waves with : ee! 
of utter indifference as to whether ¢! 
fled them or not. ei. 
She had slept, as Cousin Maisie‘: v15 
a reckless half hour; tubbed and pc de 
and brushed till the yellow rose noc ine 
at her window was now no fresher tlns 
To the outer eye she presented in a &s5' 
tials the perfect picture of a lady rdy 
a party, but her eye lacked that ‘4 
spark, her cheek that smoldering © 
hand that eager tremor which shoul 
successful revelry. 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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Dooce BROTHERS 
COMMERCIAL CAR 


The characteristics you insist upon, 
in a car of this type— 


Long life, dependability, low operating 
cost and smart appearance. 


They explain why the Commercial 
Car is so widely favored by business 
eo een) houses that keep accurate records of 
mee a ee cost and performance. 


Donpse BrotHerRS DETROIT 


Dovse BrotHers Motor COMPANY LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


May (Rage 
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QUID SOLDE 


Stops All Leaks 
In Radiators 


75C 


Big Car 
Size, $1.00 


Do It Yourself 


Over a million car owners havelearned 
to completely and permanently stop 
leaks and save cost of expensive re- 
pairs and new radiators. You get a 
better repair because Warner Liquid 
Solder also prevents new leaks from 
developing. Absolutely harmless. 
Guaranteed not to clog circulation 
or damage the engine by Mr. A. P. 
Warner, inventor of the famous 
Warner Speedometer. If it doesn’t 
do all we claim for it, your money 
refunded. Avoid substitutes. Write 
us if your dealer cannot supply you. 


WARNER-PATIERSON (CO. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Increase the Riding 
Qualities of your 


Car 50 %with 
WALA, PONY 


—Stop all spring and body squeaks 
—save your car and yourself from 
unnecessary road jolts—prevent 
broken spring leaves. Warner 
Penetreen is the highest qual- 
ity spring lubricant. It con- 

tains Acheson’s Deflocculated & 
graphite. Over 1000 other uses : 
in the home, at the machine 
shop and for plumbers. Pe¢ 


USE THIS COUPON 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

Enclosed find seventy-five cents. Please send me one 

can of Warner Penetreen. 


Name 
Address 


Town State 
ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

She was thinking to herself: ‘I can put 
my brushes and things in the Boston bag. 
When I come back I’ll have a decent dress- 
ing case. . Oh, Lord, I wish I didn’t have to 
come back, ever! What’s the use—break- 
ing out of this—at all? Just for a month. 
I might as well stay here, right along—and 
marry Sam. I could marry him—if I gave 
my mind to it—I suppose. I’ll put that new 
pink nightie in the bag, to wear on the train, 
and my rose kimono. Then, if there’s a 
wreck, I stand some chance of being res- 
cued.” 

Cousin Maisie, at this juncture, called 
from belowstairs clearly, “‘ Lily—better get 
up and dress. It’s gettin’ late!” 

“Ves, Cousin Maisie,” said Lila sweetly, 
“‘T will.’ It filled her with outrageous sat- 
isfaction to keep Cousin Maisie perpetually 
in the dark as to what she was really doing 
or leaving undone. 

Cousin Maisie was the unrepentant thief 
of Lila’s privacy, Lila the forever resentful 
victim of Cousin Maisie’s devotion. 

At the last moment Lila stood before the 
narrow gleaming mirror of her dressing ta- 
ble and looked at herself in silence. Long 
dark eyes with heavy lashes—not so bad! 
Clear soft skin, soft thick hair, rebellious 
mouth, quite red enough! Slim white neck. 

“All that’s the matter with me is, I’ve 
been sidetracked!’’ thought Lila fiercely. 
“I’m not bad-looking, I can talk, I can 
dance, I have a good head, I’m reasonably 
attractive—yet, if I stay here, and go on as 
I have been going, either I develop into a 
bitter old maid with just enough to keep her 
from month to month or I go after Sam 


| Humphreys and marry him, and keep house 


for him, and bring up a family for him, when 
I don’t really care enough to lift a finger in 
his direction—if there were anyone else! 
The rottenest part of it all is, I’m tempera- 
mentally the sort of woman who ought to 
be married. I don’t want to be in an office 
or a schoolroom or anywhere else except a 
home. And I don’t want to live in that 
home with another woman. I’d like to pen- 
sion Cousin Maisie for life, and never see 
her again!”’ 

“Lil-ly!” shrilled the object of this glam- 
orous desire from the foot of the stairs. 
““Sam’s here!”’ 

“Tell him I’ll be down in just a moment, 
Cousin Maisie,” Lila cried softly. 

She caught up a brocade bag with the 
usual paraphernalia of feminine repair work, 
a long dark cape, a black lace fan. At the 
door she stopped, a queer little smile touched 
her lips and lightened the shadow of her 
eyes. She went back to her dressing table 
and took from its box in the scented shelter 
of her ribbon drawer the ring she had bought 
that day. She slipped it on a long slender 
chain which had once borne a locket, and 
dropped it down the bosom of the black lace 
frock, where it hung with a small delicious 
chillness of caress close against her skin. 

Briefly Lila leaned toward the mirror, 
smiling into her own dark gaze; briefly her 
lips curved into the shadow of a kiss, her 
lids drooped yieldingly; then she snapped 
off the light and turned away. 

“Coming, Sam, old dear!’’ she called 
pleasantly as she went down thé stairs. 

Sam was waiting. Sam was the sort of 
man who would always wait patiently un- 
der whatever circumstances for the lady of 
his choice. Not a bad recommendation for 
a husband, at that, considering the amount 
of time which most men spend at the foot 
of stairways, at the entrance to dining 
rooms, with one foot on the running board 
of a car. 

Sam was waiting and, while he waited, 
making amiable conversation with Cousin 
Maisie, cozily ensconced in the recesses of 
her favorite chair. 

“T declare I don’t see,’’ Cousin Maisie 
was'saying, ‘“‘how you young folks stand it! 
Here’s Lily, just back from the city—all 
tuckered out—lookin’ like she didn’t have 
spirit enough left to walk up those stairs; 
and the minute you telephone, the minute 
you say dance—up she gets, as pert as a jay- 
bird—ready to go again!” 

“T hope she’s not awfully tired,’ said 
Sam. 

“You see, Cousin Maisie,” Lila ex- 
plained, standing in the doorway, “‘I live on 
excitement—the sort of girl you read about 
in the Sunday papers. I’ve just got to be 
amused. Hello, Sam. Sorry I kept you 
waiting!” 

“T haven’t been waiting long,” said Sam. 

He got up at the sound of Lila’s voice and 
came forward with a suggestion of eager- 
ness, his brown hair smooth and shining, 


his close-shaven cheeks, it must be admitted, 
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shining a trifle, too, under recent obvious 
and scrupulous attention... cali 

A likable young man, Sam! He wore his 
blue coat and white trousers with an air of 
inner and outer cleanliness that made Lila 
want to spatter mud on him. His hazel 
eyes were clear as any collie’s, and twice as 
sincere. He looked affection—shimmered 
it—as a white road under a July sun shim- 
mers heat. His large boyish mouth broke 
easily into smiles of indulgent admiration. 
He followed Lila about with frankly appre- 
ciative glances, and when inadvertently— 
or otherwise—she stood near him, he was 
apt to clutch at her hand or her arm with 
large warm fingers. The sort-of young man 
of whom every woman has at least one at 
her skirts in a lifetime, and whom any 
woman would be quite safe in marrying—if 
he asked her. 

Sam had never asked Lila, but she felt 
quite sure she could have him—with very 
little effort on her part. She rather held 
him in reserve on that account, asa careful 
housewife keeps tinned apricots, tinned 
shrimps and- other such delicacies on the 
pantry shelf in case of unexpected guests 
for Sunday supper. : 

They left Cousin Maisie with the evening 
paper sliding down her lap and crossed the 
walk between wet fragrant rose bushes to 
Sam’s car waiting, patient as its master, 
outside the low white gate. 

““T really didn’t. mean to go tonight,” 
said Lila as they slid away with a comfort- 
able purring of the engine. 

“Know you didn’t,” said Sam. “That’s 
why I called you up.” 

“Oh, Sam,” said’ Lila. 
absurd of you!”’ 

“Not absurd at all. Here you are, going 
tomorrow; won’t see you for a month. 
What’s the use throwing away a good party 
tonight? Might as well get a dance or two 
before you leave, mightn’t I?” 

“T suppose you might,” said Lila. She 
sniffed honeysuckle on the cool damp air 
and drew a long breath of relaxation. Ac- 
customed gambits came readily to mind. 
She said—what she had said under like cir- 
cumstances many a time before: ‘“‘That’s 
awfully sweet of you, Sam. I like to dance 
with you.”’ 

“T love to dance with you.” 

“Well—of course that was what I 
meant,’ said Lila. She added, gently evad- 
ing his seeking hand, “Who’s going to be 
there tonight?’’ She really didn’t want 
Sam to hold her hand—not so early in the 
evening, at any rate. 

“Same old crowd,” said Sam, returning 
to the wheel without a vestige of annoy- 
ance. ‘Fields, MacNallys, Hardins, Bob 
Jennings, Bert Watts ——” 

“Bert Watts? And Bob? I suppose Mrs. 
Hewitt, then?” 

‘Sure!’ said Sam, grinning contentedly. 
“Bert’s taking her. Told me so this after- 
noon. Met*him in the barber shop, getting 
a haircut and a manicure.” 

“Sam,”’ said Lila curiously, ‘‘when’s Jim 
Hewitt coming?” 

“Not coming at all. Heard today; he’s 
too busy to get away. She’s going back by 
herself next week.”’ 

“Sam, she’s had an awfully good time 
here, hasn’t she? Two or three heavy 
rushes.”’ 

“‘She’s darned attractive, Madge Hew- 
itt,”” Sam admitted judicially. 

“Not more attractive than—a lot of 
other people,” said Lila. 

“Oh, she’s no knockout, if that’s what 
you mean, but she’s pretty—kind of—and 
she wears those soft sort of intriguing 
clothes.”” Sam brought out an unaccus- 
tomed subtlety with slight embarrassment. 

‘And she’s married,” said Lila calmly. 

“Married? Of course she’s married. 
What’s that got to do with it?” 

“A married woman always has a better 
time than a girl, Sam.” 

“Why?” inquired Saminnocently. “Why 
should she?”’ 

“You tell me!” said Lila. ‘Use your 
head, old dear! Did you ever see Bert—or 
Bob—wasting precious time on an unmar- 
ried lady? I never did.” 

“Those two birds—they just like to flit,”’ 
said Sam a trifle uneasily. Psychological 
abstractions always worried him and he 
could not always keep Lila away from them. 
_ “They’re two of the most attractive men 
in Columbia,” she assured him now coolly. 
“And they’re not paupers. Hither one of 
them could marry if he really wanted to.” 

“Oh, they don’t want to, I guess; that’s 
easy!” said Sam. “Bert lives with two or 
three other fellows—they have a house- 
keeper—he’s comfortable as the dickens! 


“How perfectly 


~ edly had been the round of contact 
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Bob Jennings—well, Bob likes a free f 
Lreckon that’s just naturally all there 
it. Same time, he likes the women.” 

“Tsn’t that just what I’m saying?” r 
mured Lila. “‘He’s not. the only one, eit 
It’s gotten to the point where almost 
bachelor you know likes a married wo. 
better than a girl, because playing arc 
with the married woman doesn’t let hi) 
for anything—beyond a few gallons of g) 
line and a few boxes of flowers.” 

“T’m a bachelor,” said Sam huffily, | 

“You’re a lamb!” said Lila swe. 
She added with a slight gurgle of laug/; 
“And a congenital Darby.” 

“T don’t get you,” said Sam. “Wha; 
horse race got to do with it?” 

Lila’s gurgle stopped in midair. | 
choked and subsided. | 

“Oh, Sam,” she said weakly, “you r\| 
are priceless!” 

“‘ Anyhow, I’m not a home breaker,”’| 
Sam, still somewhat annoyed. 

“Neither are Bert and Bob and the» 
of ’em,”’ Lila pointed out quickly. “)\; 
thing like a broken home would upset) 
one of those men much more than it w | 
what Cousin Maisie calls the injured \ 
band. All they want is somebody to a 
with, a passionate friendship and a yn 
hearthstone with no penalties atta 
Now, Sam, you know if Bert Watts\ 
rushed any girl in town the way he has}: 
Hewitt ——” 7 ase 

“He’d be walking down the aisle wit [! 
organ playing—you bet he would!” a 
admitted with a reluctant grin. “Tr/b 
with girls is, they’re too quick on theri 
ger. A fellow can’t step with ’em oje 
week without having to ——”’ 

“Step with.’em forever,” supplied il 

“Ye-ah,” said Sam. ‘‘Of course yu 
different. You’ve got a head.” 

“Oh, Sam—that’s a cruel thing to»! 
woman!” ‘ 

“You know what I mean,” saidSa 
comfortably. “‘You’re not all looks ai: 
sense.” 

“Yet Mrs. Hewitt gets more ga)li 
and flowers than I do—much!”’ sai) Li 
demurely. 

“You can’t altogether blame tho fi 
lows,’”’ Sam assured her seriously. “‘T] y’ 
had some bad scares.” 

“T don’t blame them at all,”’ saic il 
leaning back with a long sigh and the ho 
of a chuckle. ‘If it’s their freedon ‘he 
want, they’re welcome to it for all i/m 
but sometimes—really, Sam, someti es 
do wish I were a married woman. J1au 
be so much more amusing!” 

“That’s just the kind of talk that I on 
like,” said Sam virtuously. : > 

“Then I won’t do it any more,’ sai 
Lila, petting his sleeve with the tips _h« 
fingers. ‘‘But—Sammy, dear—it’s s¢ jus 
the same!” ; 

She lifted the slender chain abou hé« 
neck till the ring, warm from her fle: la 
just beneath her fingers. She smiled, | th 
dark, to feel it there. Sam’s eyes— sh 
showed him that platinum circlet! 1m 
nice clean friendly gaping eyes! 

She dropped the ring back into its din 
place. : 

“We won’t stay very late—if you lon 
mind,” she said as Sam drew up befi? th 
lighted veranda of the Columbia C ntr 
Club. ‘“Remember—I’m going ary 
the morning, Sam.” 

“Fine chance of my 
Sam a trifle moodily. 

It struck Lila all at once—an unex *¢te 
sense of dismay—that Sam, at lea W4 
not interested in married women. _ 


forgetting it sai 


4 Oe te 
Rae party—Tommy and Grace’s | ‘ty— 
was in no way different from igre 
many other parties which Lila had at 
in the same place, with the same (‘ 
very nearly. It was the night | 
monthly dance; Tommy and Gre? )# 
merely seized the occasion to oe 
about sixteen of their friends, cat, | larg 
round table bedecked, as was mosi’ ¢l® 
tomary in Columbia, with ragged obi" 
and small pink roses. babii 
Lila could have adorned any C«!m i 
dinner table with her eyes shut. Sh cou 
have picked out the place cards wh 
hands tied behind her. Grace Harc! ® 
Mac; Myra Field next Bob Jenning 
Hewitt next Bert. Of course the ta °& " 
now denuded and out of the way ab 
room for the dancers, but that u0U ‘ 


Lila went into the dressing 1 _ 
smooth her hair and leave her wr), “ 
(Continued on Page 60) Ihave 
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Q000.000 
use Gabriels 


Two million is a tremendous figure 
in connection with an automobile 
accessory. 


It means that Gabriel Snubbers are a 
phenomenal success. No other spring 
control device excels them in efficiency 
and none has ever approached them 
in public favor and volume of sales. 


GABRIEL 
S 
SNUBBERS: 
Gabriel is the only spring control 
device officially, by patent and 
copyright, entitled to the name 
Snubbers. To make certain that 
you have genuine Gabriel Snub- 
_ bers installed on your car, go to 
the authorized Gabriel Snubber 
Sales and Service Stations which 
are maintained in more than 1700 
cities and towns. Motor car 


Are you among these 2,000,000 car 
owners who get the utmost in riding 
comfort from their cars; whose main- 

ine ee shan el y/ tenance costs are lower; whose tires 
See ee on off last longer—or are you still punishing 


install them as well your car and yourself by getting along 
without them? 


Gabriels are easily installed, and 
quickly. Your car, no doubt, has its 
NX frame already drilled with holes for 
Gabriel Snubbers. No alteration of 
any kind is necessary. Order them 


| installed now—join the ranks of those 
@ who get greater comfort from their cars. 
GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street : Cleveland, Ohio 
Gabriel Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 
W Sales & Service Everywhere W 
S 


Greater 
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“T have the worst luck 


with tires!” 


Maybe it’s not all “luck.” All standard tires are 
good tires when they are delivered to you—after 
that they are largely what you make them! 


When your tires run with less than the pre- 
scribed air pressure, they wear out rapidly. And 
if you have too much air it’s like riding on solid 
rubber. 


The right amount of air as recommended by 
the tire maker gives greater tire service and rid- 
ing comfort. Make sure that you keep the cor- 
rect pressure in your tires. Don’t guess about 
your air. Buy and use a Schrader Tire Gauge. 


There are three types of Schrader Gauges: 
1. The Balloon Tire Gauge (with angle foot)—for 
balloon tires. Calibrated in 1-lb. units. 


2. The Straight Gauge—for regular passenger car tires. 
Calibrated in 5-lb. units. 


3. The Angle Foot Gauge—for passenger car tires on 
wire or disc wheels and wheels with thick spokes or 
large brake drums and also for truck tires. Cali- 
brated in 5-lb. units. 


Ask your dealer for free booklet, “Air—the most elusive 
prisoner.” This booklet tells how to care for tire valves. It 
will help you get maximum service from your tires. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name and 
address and we shall mail you a copy direct. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto London 
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‘Schr 
Balloo 


New 
Balloon Tire Gauge 


You can get this 
gauge or either of 
the other two types 
of Schrader Gaugesat 
any motor accessory 
shop, garage,orhard- 
ware store. 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves + Tire Gauges 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
was at once greeted warmly by Grace 
Hardin herself, leaning to the wide white- 
framed mirror with a lipstick in her fingers, 
a smear of red upon her rather pretty 
mouth, which she was deftly shaping into 
the conventional cupid’s bow. 

“Well, hello, Lila dear! So Sam got you 
after all, did he? I bet Mac he wouldn’t. I 
bet you’d be too tired, and not half packed.” 

“T was—both!”’ said Lila airily. “But 
Sam was so sweet about it.” 

Part of the tiresome game of being a girl! 
Pretending that the man who took you to 


| a party had camped on your doorstep for 
| a week to get you to go! Sam could have 


been refused with very little trouble. Lila 
knew it, and Grace knew it. 

“T’m awfully glad he persuaded you,” 
said Grace affectionately. ‘‘Party’s going 
very good—so far as the hostess can see. 
Music’s wonderful tonight.”” It was the 
same music they always had—Herb Wein- 
rich’s jazz orchestra, with Herb himself at 
the piano, playing two waltzes an evening, 
one noisy one-step that everybody hated, 
any number of lazy saxophonish fox trots, 
at frequent intervals bursting forth as with 
the enthusiastic blare of an entirely new 
conception—But Yes, We Have No Ba- 
nanas! 

‘Sounds marvelous!” said Lila, powder- 
ing her nose. 

The dressing room was full of powder. 
It hung in the, air like a delicate amorous 
mist, veiled the frank orange flush on the 
women’s cheeks, even tormented the nos- 
trils a little. 

Grace was a trifle too brightly made up, 
as always. Myra Field was wearing her 
black sequined tulle again. There was 
someone in the dressing room, someone in 
that soft-fleshed, heavy-lashed, shining- 
haired feminine rabble, using too heavy a 
perfume. Lila wrinkled a small straight 
nose in disgust, perceived the offender to be 
very near, realized that it must be the 
woman beside her. 

The woman beside her, turning at the 
selfsame moment, broke into smiles. A tall 
woman; a tall, slim, languorous, slinky 
woman, with a milkmaid’s brown hair and 
a milkmaid’s rose-and-cream skin. Blue 
stones dangled from her hidden ears, 
midnight-blue velvet lay flat against her 
delicate shoulders; her long thin arms were 
bare, and she wore no rings. Her mouth 
had a sort of confident appeal, her eyes 
were large and dark and dreamy. There 
were orchids at her waist—in Columbia, 
where orchids spelled passion at the peak! 

“Oh, Mrs. Hewitt,’’ cried Lila in pleased 
surprise, “how do you do?” 

Three orchids and a trickle of silver rib- 
bon! No man had ever sent Lila an orchid, 
she had never owned an orchid in her life. 
Roses, at the most; and from Sam, the 
frugal ant, usually violets. 

“How perfectly lovely!’’ said Lila. 

“Yes, aren’t they?” said Mrs. Hewitt. 

“Those never grew in Columbia,” said 
Lila with probing sweetness. 

“No,” sighed Mrs. Hewitt. “I’m afraid 
he sent to Chicago for them. Extravagant 
boy!” 

“How perfectly lovely!” said Lila again. 

“Yes, isn’t it?’’ said Mrs. Hewitt. “I do 
so adore orchids, don’t you? My own espe- 
cial flower.” 

Lila set her teeth, with rage for her neg- 
lected fellow virgins languishing among 
pink carnations and commonplace roses 
while Bert sent to Chicago for orchids for 
Mrs. Hewitt. 

“I suppose,” she suggested, smiling, 
‘that there were orchids in your wedding 
bouquet, and that’s why you feel that way 
about them. I’m fearfully sentimental over 
flowers, myself.” — 

Then she moved away, still smiling, with 
a discreet though graceful swiftness, be- 
cause she saw by the arrow of light in Mrs. 
Hewitt’s drowsy eyes that the target had 
been sunk and it was time to cease firing, so 
to speak. 

Sam was waiting outside the dressing- 

room door in a restless group of husbands 
and lovers. A new dance was beginning. 
Lila leaned into his ready arms, as a trapeze 
artist leaps into a net, with just as imper- 
sonal a sense of safety. Sam was—to 
change the figure smartly—her last line of 
defense, her reserve troops; but Sam was 
not romance. : 
_ No! Romance was Bert and Mrs. Hew- 
itt; blue velvet and orchids. Bert, too, 
was waiting at the dressing-room door, and 
Mrs. Hewitt came out, on Lila’s heels. Lila 
couldn’t help overhearing their moment of 
meeting. 
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“Bert dear, I’m sorry. Have I bee 
long?”’ 

“Almost half of it gone!” 

“Never mind; you can have the ni 

“And the next? And the next? E: 
other dance—at least!” 

Sam bearing Lila off across the cron 
floor had no such ardent line. He m) 
blew a strand of her hair from his lips, 
sang softly, a trifle off key, But Yes| 
Have No Bananas. | 

Lila stiffened with bitter determina: 

Sam danced well enough; she was | 
in his arms, from other men’s elbows, 
feet. He had a strong sense of time, if ) 
of tune—but safety is not all of life! 

Lila’s eyes followed Mrs. Hewitt , 
Bert drifting through the Columbian; 
elers. Her sleek brown head drooped to : 
Bert’s black one; her drowsy eyes dro) 
in ecstatic oblivion; everything abou: 
drooped as a heavy-headed rose drooj | 
too slender a stalk. And Bert—his » 
dark noncommittal face glowed, absol : 
glowed! His hand clasping Mrs. Hey} 
fingers was a reverent caress; his ami 
folding those slender shoulders, as go. | 
a plaidie between Mrs. Hewitt and; 
cauld blast that Nature might essay. 

Columbia was full of girls who yi 
have been content to live for weeks oi) 
such moment with Bert Watts. Did 
get it? Not while a white-robed 
lurked just around the corner, waiti) 
sing The Voice That Breathed O’er T¢ 
not while the grocer’s shop still harlr 
rice, and the cupboard under the staitc 
shoes! 

Mrs. Hewitt was romance—the ronn 
which Bert and Bob and all the re 
them were seeking—but she was ronn 
with no strings attached. Romance—'i 
freedom! Small wonder men desired t ’. 

“Gosh, that was a good dance!” a 
Sam at this point—and Lila return 
reality. 

It was, to repeat oneself, much the 1 
sort of party as the Fields had give t 
month before, as the MacNallys yu 
give the month after. 

Lila danced consecutively with the 
bands of most of her friends; she dic 
two times more with Sam; she sat it 
dance and a half quite alone, endeay ii 
to look as if her solitude were the res | 
choice and a sudden desire for mi 
meditation. She went back to the dre i 
room from time to time to powder her )s 
and toward the end of the evening, :0’ 
the time the soles of her feet began to r 
she had half a dance with Bert, Mrs. > 
itt, of course, being for the moment Ic: | 
him, in another’s terpsichorean emb_.c 

“Good party, isn’t it?” said Berio 
litely. ‘Hear you’re going away tomo 0 
for a visit.” 3 

He wasn’t at all the same person, (n 
ing with Lila, as dancing with Mrs. He it 
He held Lila’s fingers like fingers, in 
placed his hand lightly in the middle ¢ h: 
back with a nice regard for the frail 
her frock. 

Lila worked hard for a spark, but = 
avail. 

“T’m going to be gone a month, s! 
murmured. 

“Nice time of year to go North,’ a 
Bert. “Hope you have a wonderful te. 

“I’m fearfully tired of Columbia,’ '@! 
Lila daringly. 

Bert responded with comfortable ©! 
sity, ‘Oh, everybody needs a change N 
in a while.” 

“You know,” said Lila rather shy- 
after all, she was not, at heart, a hus ~ 
“you know, Bert, I won a prize in |5¢ 
nario contest a little bit ago.” 

“Seems to me I heard something ©! 
it,” said Bert. ‘Fine business! I su)0 
now you’ll be going in for that s¢ ‘ 
thing. I hear it pays pretty well. he 
was the name of your story?” | 

Lila told him in a last desperate I 
“Lawless Love.” N 

“Hot dog!” said Bert inelegantly. 
wonder you took a prize!” Pils 

“I’m going to spend the whole th?! 
one month,” said Lila. \ 

She looked up at him from under he 
thick lashes. He was watching. ae 
anyone had cut in on Mrs. Hewitt, i | 
so, who. ; «|| 
“Tn one month!” she repeated int 
sively. 
“Where did you say?” asked our 


“Bert,” said Lila, “I think you'r’ 
fectly horrid!” She let her ela | 
and her eyes appeal, in a not-so-feeb! 
tation of his goddess. at 

(Continued on Page 62) he 
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The Coach is Exclusive 
to Hudson and Essex 


Gives Closed Car Comforts at Open Car Price 


The Coach is a Hudson-Essex invention. No other type and no 
other car gives closed car comforts at so near open car cost. 


The extra cost of closed models on other cars is from *300 up, 
even on the lowest priced cars. More than 125,000 Coaches 
are in service. Sales exceed 3,000 every week. 


Everyone prefers a closed car. The Coach alone is the quality 
car within reach of all. No wonder the Coach on Hudson and 
Essex is the world’s largest selling six-cylinder closed car. In 
two and one-half years the Coach has proved a staunchness 


and reliability never before associated with a closed car. In all 
service in every part of the world it satishes the pride of owner- 


ship. It gives all the utility you get in any closed car. It is the 
car for everyone. 
Hudson and Essex are creations of the same engineers. They are 


built under the same patents. There is no difference in quality of 
material or workmanship. 


The price you want to pay will decide you for Hudson or Essex. 
The closed car advantages of the Coach and its price surely leave 
no other consideration. 


More Than 125,000 in Service—Sales 3000 a Week 


The Evidence Detroit Gives 


For three successive months Hudson-Essex sales in Detroit and throughout Michigan have outnum- 
bered any other makes with the exception of two widely known low-priced four-cylinder cars, 


This unanswerable evidence is proof of what the most critical and best informed group of motor 
buyers in the world think of Hudson and Essex. The cars they buy are the cars it is safe for you to buy. 


HUDSON and ESSEX Are of One Quality 
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Ready folded 


for use 


Health Towe 
of a hundred USCS / 


In the home—office — factory— garage —wher- 
ever there is need for clean, safe, comfortable 
towels that really dry—ScotTissue Towels do just 
that because of their soft, white Thirsty Fibres. 


Scot fissue Towels 


—have changed the towel habits of the 
150 towels in a dust- nation. . 
proof carton... . 40c 
Canada and Rocky 
Mountain Zone . . 50c 
Case of 3750 towels 
(25 cartons)... $6.15 
F. O. B. Factory 
Weight 60 lbs. per case. 
Even lower prices in 5, 
10 and 25 case orders. 
If yourdealer cannot 
supply you, send us 
your order. 
Scott Paper COMPANY 
Chester, Pa. 
Also makers of 
ScotTissue Toilet Paper 


— have made it easy to have clean hands. 


—have made it possible for everybody to 
afford a fresh, clean, individual towel 
every time. 


—are the only towels that contain these 
marvelously soft Thirsty Fibres. 


—are daily being used in many new ways, 
because of their extraordinary drying, clean- 


Try the Handy Pack ing and absorbing powers. 


of 25 towels for 10c 


Kitch on JOT "Bathroom 
- Automobile 
~ Office factory 


© 1924 S. P.Co, 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

“‘Sorry—did I step on your foot?” in- 
quired Bert, courteously perturbed. 

Lila told him with her chin in the air, 
“Tf I said you’d stepped on my heart 
you’d run a mile—wouldn’t you, Bert?” 

“T’d be flattered to death,” said Bert 
cautiously. 

But Lila caught the instinct for cover in 
his slackening fingers, the smiling aloofness 
of his look. She made a face at him, de- 
liberately. 

“Don’t worry; I’m not going to say it. 
I only wanted to see you jump.” 

“You’re a bit grouchy tonight, aren’t 
you, Lila?” Bert suggested solicitously. 
“Bet you’ve been packing all day—and 
here you are dancing half the night. . You 
women are all alike!”’ 

“Oh—are we!’’ jeered Lila. 
case, why ——”’ 

She wisely didn’t finish. She was quite 
well aware of having aroused in Bert’s con- 
sciousness already a faint suspicion that 
once more his fatal charm had gotten in its 
work on a husband-hunting girl and that 
in the future Bert, if not avoiding her out- 
right, would yet go by with one foot in the 


“In that 


stirrup. 

Funny! Bert, with Mrs. Hewitt, an ar- 
dent romanticist, a dark-browed darling of 
a suitor! Bert, with Lila, a keen-eyed, 
cautious resolute bystander! If Mrs. Hew- 
itt could make a Lancelot and a Tristram 
out of Bert—why couldn’t Lila? 

“Tf I were married—so that he needn’t 
be afraid of me—I could!” cried Lila to 
herself, on a rushing wave of that fury 
which hell is commonly supposed to lack. 

Shesent Bert back to his fangless charmer; 
she retrieved Sam with a pathetic hand on 
his arm and a plea for home. She said 
good night to Grace and Myra in a group 
near the punchbowl. 

“‘T’m fearfully tired, and half my pack- 
ing isn’t done. I’ve got to go home— 
really!’ 

“We'll miss you dreadfully,”’ said Myra. 
“Oh, Lila, I was going to get you to go into 
the city with me next week, to have little 
Jimmy’s tonsils out. He’s so fond of you, 
he’s always good with you!” 

“And I did want you to help me with 
my paper for the Intelligentzia,” put in 
Grace, with a groan. ‘‘Why I ever joined 
the darned thing! I can’t even pronounce 
it comfortably.” 

“Sorry!” said Lila, smiling. ‘‘I’ll only 
be gone a month.” 

“She needs a change too,” said Sam 
grudgingly. Nice old Sam!—even if his 
frank concern did turn the eyes of the rest 
upon Lila like so many spotlights. 

“Going to write to me, Lila?” asked 
Grace affectionately. 

“T’m not going to write to a soul,” said 
Lila calmly. ‘I’m not even going to give 
anyone my address.”” She added with a 
curious little smile, “I’m going for a com- 
plete rest.” 

“And to tear off another scenario,” sug- 
gested Tommy Hardin placidly. ‘‘What’d 
you do with your thousand, Lila? Going 
to spend it all on your trip?” 

“T’m going to do my best,” said Lila. 

“Cousin Maisie told me,’’ contributed 
Myra Field, “‘that you were going to stay 
with a Cousin Katrina Somebody—in Stam- 
ford, Connecticut.” 

“Yes, Cousin Katrina does live in Stam- 
ford,” said Lila. 

She made her good-nights final, kissed 
the women, shook hands with all the men. 
“A lovely party, Grace! Thanks so much, 
Tommy!” 

Getting into Sam’s car at the foot of the 
clubhouse steps a few minutes later she 
added casually, ““And one more party like 
that would finish me—cold.” 

“For the love of Mike!” said Sam, star- 
ing at her as they rushed through the dark. 
““What’s the matter now?” 

“Don’t you ever come to a place where 
you’ve got to—leave the trail—or die?” 
demanded Lila. 

“Lots of people have left the trail and 
died,’”’ Sam assured her sensibly. Lila 
didn’t answer him. There was usually too 
much truth in what he said to need an 
answer. He added presently, ‘‘Gosh, I’m 
going to miss you like all the world, Lila!” 

“That’s very sweet of you, Sam.” 

“We generally have a pretty good time 
together, don’t we?” 

““Oh—a lovely time!”’ 

“You’ve got so much more sense than 
most girls.” 

Lila wondered if he were leading up to 
what Cousin Maisie would call an offer. 
She let him take one hand away from the 
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wheel and warmly engulf hers. She hac 
any qualms on the subject. Most of | 
bachelors in Columbia were excellent ¢; 
hand drivers, and not a few of the mar: 
men. 

“Lila—going to write to me?” 

“Oh, Sam—I’m not going to write: 
anybody!” . 

*“Well—I don’t like you to think of m:; 
just anybody.” 

She told him softly, uncertain of his 1, 
words, ‘‘I don’t. I’m awfully fond of ye 

“That’s good,” said Sam. He cleared; 
throat slightly. “Because I’m terribly f | 
of you. Matter of fact—I like you—ahk, 
as well—matter of fact, Lila, I like | 
better—than any girl I’ve ever known. 

“Oh, Sam!”’ murmured Lila tritely. 

She was conscious of a stricken wonde; 
to what she should do—and how she wx 
feel—if Sam kissed her. She hac: 
momentary cinematographic vision } 
Sam’s mouth—his clean wide school; 
mouth—and she felt panic stealing thro | 
her veins. She wasn’t at all sure she war 
him to kiss her; he would probably di 
with heartbreaking clumsiness. 

“You see,” Sam was going on, rat; 
more clearly, ‘‘I’d hate not to have you | 
me—as much as I like you. It alws 
seems pretty sad for a man to go aroun - 
liking a girl—a lot more than she likes I 1 
I’d want to be pretty certain.” 

Light flushed Lila’s mental horizon » 
a sunrise. 

Sam would want to be pretty certn 
She could have him if she went halfwa ti 
meet him. He was ready to be caug! i 
she were ready to catch. Romance, ¢i 
as Pan!—with honeysuckle hedges eie 
side the road, sweeter than first love ini 
starlight. 

“T’d want to be pretty certain.” 

Was that the sort of thing that Bert a 
by now saying to Mrs. Hewitt—under h 
same stars, driving between the sn 
massed garlands of honeysuckle?  \ 
Hewitt, who was no prettier than Lil: n 
more wistful of love, no more a woma 

Lila knew it wasn’t. Lila knew just 9) 
Bert was wooing—Mrs. Hewitt leanin 

Something within Lila’s restless rese) [1 
soul said suddenly and clearly, “This 1 
good enough!”’ And Lila laughed alc 

“What’s so funny?”’ asked Sam wit 
fended sharpness. 

“You, Sam! How could you? Aski:: 
girl to—give you a lead.” | 

“Most of ’em do it without the aski ', 
said Sam a trifle sulkily. He disliked bn; 
laughed at. 

“Well, it isn’t pretty,” said Lila sb 
bornly. 

“It’s only fair,” said Sam. 

“Fairness,” said Lila scornfully, “is 1 
thing a man has a healthy nerve to ask \r 
from a woman.” 

“Gosh! That’s no way fora girl to ta',’ 
said Sam, ‘when a man’s just are 
her ——” 

“Yes, yes, go on!”’ said Lila meanl) 

“When a man’s just told her ——” | 

“Yes, Sam. Just told her?” 

“Darn it all!’’ said Sam, sending thi ‘a 
along in a wicked burst of speed. “T)t: 
no way for a girl to talk!” 

“I thought you said I had such a 0 
head,” objected Lila. She began to f! 2 
little ashamed of herself. “Don’t g % 
fast, Sammy; you get dust in my ey! 

“You've got a good head all right,” a 
assured her bitterly. ‘Any man that a! 
put dust in your eyes i ; 

“He’s good, isn’t he?” said Lila. he 
laughed with brevity. k 

“T don’t see that I’ve said anythir t0 
laugh at,” repeated Sam doggedly. Ae 
slowed down to his usual temperate | 
kept his eyes straight ahead. “Som el 
lows don’t care how big a fool they ma’ of 
themselves; some fellows go skidding ¢ 
without ever knowing where they’re £6 
to come out. That’s not me.” 

“T gee it’s not,” said Lila meekly. — 

“All I want is a lead.” =. || 

“All that I want is love!” murmured}l!4 
emotionally. 

“T don’t know what’s the matter ' 
you tonight,” said Sam. He was dri 
with both hands now, and attending st!) 
tothe road. ‘All this stuff about a ma : 
woman having a better time than ag)" 
sounds like the movies. You want ibe 
careful that writing scenarios doesn’t 10! 
you.” A _aalr? 

“T know,” said Lila, “I don’t wai 
lose my girlish sweetness, do I?” vlaid 

“You don’t want to get cynical,” #! i 
Sam with wounded dignity, “and hardin® 

(Continued on Page 64) 


SixGMC Tractor Trucks haul 16 semi- 
trailers for the Waldorf Paper Products 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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GMC Tractor Trucks Reduce Ton Mile Costs 


Distribution 
Centers at 
Akron *Memphis 
*Atlanta *Minneapolis 
Baltimore *Milwaukee 
*Birmingham Montreal, Quebec 
*Brooklyn New Orleans 
Boston *New York 
Buffalo Oshawa, Ont. 
Beaumont *Oakland 
*Chicago Omaha 
*Charlotte *Philadelphia 
*Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati Portland 
Clarksburg Parkersburg 
*Dallas *Pontiac 
*Denver Rochester 
Detroit *St. Louis 
Dayton *San Francisco 
El Paso *Seattle 
Erie *Spokane 
Houston Salt Lake City 
*Indianapolis Saginaw 
Kansas City San Antonio 
*Los Angeles Shreveport 
*Louisville Toronto, Ont. 
Lincoln Vancouver, B. C. 
London, Eng. Washington 


Winnipeg, Man. 


*Direct Factory Branches 


For transporting volume tonnage—for hauling jobs 
where loading and unloading is a slow operation — 


GMC tractor trucks provide the means of utilizing a 
power unit to its full capacity, and at the same time 
they reduce materially the ton mile cost of hauling. 
Consider the Waldorf Paper Products Co. 
of Minneapolis, manufacturers of cardboard 
containers. Six GMC tractor trucks with 
semi-trailer equipment are kept constantly 
busy hauling from six to eleven tons. 


Like switch engines, these tractor trucks 
‘‘spot’’ the semi-trailers anywhere to await 
loading with scrap paper and likewise leave 
them for unloading new containers. 


The saving, because of the flexibility of this equip- 
ment, is at once apparent. Further savings are made 
possible by GMC tractor trucks exclusively, because 
the famous GMC Two-Ranée transmission provides 
speed over good roads, and pulling power on bad. 


Ask the nearest GMC dealer for definite facts and 
figures on the economy of tractor trucks in hauling 
volume tonnage, or write for special booklet. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY — Pontiac, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


In the Dominion of Canada 
General Motors Truck Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 


General Motors Trucks 
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Shaving sticks, 
like men, differ in the 
grasp they offer 


HIS new Williams Doublecap Stick offers you a man’s 
grasp—obviously better than the slippery, finger-tip 
hold of old-style shaving sticks. 


You’ll make friends with Doublecap from the first. The 
metal holder goes clear to the middle of this stick. There’s 
plenty of room for your fingers. And the big hold stays the 
same from first to last! When one end of the stick is worn 
down, start on the other. And when both are used, the re- 
maining thin wafer of soap fits nicely on a Williams Re-Load. 


Williams Re-loads cost less than the original package. 
The metal Doublecap container lasts indefinitely. It is 
highly polished, non-corrosive, a fit neighbor for your 
handsomest silver toilet articles. 


»  Lhesoap in Doublecap gives that same shave 
7 for which Williams is noted—faster softening 
/_ of the beard; smoother, easier cutting because 
of the lubric element in the lather; and finally, 
delightful after-care of the skin. You'll find 
Doublecap the perfect stick. 

THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


The J. B. Williams Co. (Canada) Ltd. 
St. Patrick Street, Montreal 


We’ve scored again! Aqua Velva is the new product—a 


scientific formula for use after shaving. For free trial bot- 
tle, write Dept. 15-A. 


-_ Williams 


Doublecap 
Shaving Stick 


By the makers of the famous Williams Holder Top Stick, and 
Williams Shaving Cream with the Hinge-Cap 


Soe ee 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
all that. One thing a man does like is a nice 
gentle sort of a girl.” 
“One that’s willing to tell him before he 
asks her.” 


“Not at all! A man doesn’t want to be 
run after.” 
“T see. He only wants to be—run to! 


Is thatit? It’s so hard to be sure just what 
you expect of us!” 

“You know what I mean all right,” said 
Sam. And from that point he diverged to 
the weather. 

Lila knew that she could—with a word 


_ almost, the shy lifting of an eyelash, the deli- 


cate pressure of a finger, the tactful conces- 
sion of a phrase—have gone home that 
night a promised bride. 

She knew that she had, from the average 
feminine standpoint, unpardonably muffed 
a fair catch, and she was unrepentant. She 
didn’t want what Sam was prepared to offer 
to her admission of willingness. It didn’t 


_ sufficiently interest her. 


“Hither,” Lila said to herself, “‘there’s 
more—the sort of thing that Bert, with no 
right in the world, is giving Mrs. Hewitt— 
or the whole show’s a mistake. In which 
case i 

She said very little to Sam for the rest of 
that homeward drive, and Sam said very 
little to her. But once more upon the steps, 
beneath the starry spray of virgin’s bower 
which wound the veranda posts of her an- 
cestral home, Lila thawed to a farewell at 
least reasonably tender. 

“I’m sorry if I was horrid, Sam. I am 
tired. I do need a change!” 

““You’ll feel better when you come back 
suggested Sam, instantly hopeful. : 

Lila smothered a brutal rejoinder to the 
effect that she might feel best of all if she 
had never to come back again. 

She said with a twist of her soft red 
mouth, ‘‘I’ll be a better girl—or a worse.” 

“There you go again!”’ said Sam reprov- 
ingly. ‘‘ You know you don’t mean that!” 

“Don’t I?” said Lila. 

““You’re just tired out. 
come back.” 

A tender menace; she shrank impercep- 
tibly before it. 

“T’ll be at the station tomorrow,” said 
Sam, shook hands in a friendly way and de- 
parted. 

If she wanted him, Lila realized, watch- 
ing him go down the walk, she had been a 
fool to trifle with him. She had for the time 
being, at least, definitely lost him. One 
thing sang in her clearly—she hadn’t 
wanted him! 

Pressing the hidden ring against the soft- 
ness of her breast she went stealthily into 
the hall, turned out the light, reached for 
the key in the door. . 

From cool musty darkness at the head of 
the stairs a whisper drifted down: “‘Lil-ly, 
that you? Who brought you home—Sam 
Humphreys?” Cousin Maisie, dimly out- 
lined against a shaft of light from her bed- 
room door, Cousin Maisie, curl-papered 
and cotton-nightgowned. Cousin Maisie, 
the fat graceless epitome of what years 
might mean to Lila if she, once too often, 
refused to give Sam Humphreys a lead! 

“Yes, Cousin Maisie,” said Lila. 

She went up the stairs with honest weari- 
ness in every step. The old house lay still 
and faintly fragrant of decay—as old houses 
do after a rain. : 

Small creaking noises in the wainscoting. 
Vague shifting shadows near the windows. 
A clock ticking loudly. A rose branch 
scratching on the wall. 

Cousin Maisie went back into her room 
and got into bed. She called in her fat com- 
fortable little voice, ‘‘Come in and tell me 
about the party! Pity’s sake, child, it’s 
after twelve!”’ 

Lila stood in the doorway and looked 
down at her coolly, down at the thin gray- 
ish braids, the twisted curl papers, the cot- 
ton ruffle about the short creasy throat. 
She hated the sparrowish curiosity in 
Cousin Maisie’s bright black eyes, and 
hated herself for hating it. 

“Oh, it was just like all the rest of the 
parties,”’ she said. 

“D’you have a good time?” 

* Fair.” : 

““Wasn’t Sam nice?”’ 

“‘Sam’s always nice.” 

“He didn’t stay long—at the door.” 


” 
’ 


Wait till you 


’ 


An angry flush rose along Lila’s throat. ° 


“I’m tired to death, Cousin Maisie.” 
“Well,” grumbled Cousin Maisie, “‘it’s 


no good tryin’ to get anything out of you 


when you don’t feel like telling it. Goon to 
bed, child. I put a glass of milk and some 
crackers on your little table.” 


q 
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That was Cousin Maisie—tying you 
hands with kindness while she affrontec 
your soul with her peerings and pryings 

Lila finished packing and locked he 
trunk before she slept. She wanted, a: 


badly as that, to be gone. 


vi 


Ee was at the station at a quarter o 
noon next day. He carried a box o 
chocolates and two magazines. ‘Flowers,’ 
he explained, “‘ you just have to give ’em t 
the porter. What’s the use?”’ 

Lila thanked him with remorseful sweet: 
ness. She was ready to be sweet to every. 
body in Columbia now that she was gettin; 
out of it. 

“Have you got your money, child?” de. 
manded Cousin Maisie, very red-faced anc 
fussy in a black-and-white muslin with ; 
terrible little hat. “Have you got you 
ticket? And your checks? And eyery. 
thing? I wish you had let me put up a littl. 
lunch for you, just some chicken and a few 
little cup cakes.” 

Lila thought how bitterly she would 
have loathed some chicken and a few little 
cup cakes, eaten in the seclusion of the 
Pullman. ” 

She kissed Cousin Maisie good-by and 
said truthfully, ‘‘I’m quite happy with. 
out it.” 

‘And you're not going to write to any o 
us?” cried Myra reproachfully. 

Lila shook her head and smiled. Sh! 
kissed Myra good-by and thanked her for 
box of homemade salted almonds. 

“She won’t even let me write to her! 
wailed Cousin Maisie. 

“I’m going on a rest cure,” said Lil 
“For a whole long month. Good-by, Grac 
dear! I know your Intelligentzia pap 
will be splendid!” 

She kissed Grace good-by and thanke - 
her for a copy of Black Oxen. It was Blac 
Oxen about which Gracie was writing © 
paper. Gracie was really having a hai 
time with the paper because the thing s] 
chiefly felt about the book—that the her — 
ine’s rejuvenating operation wasn’t qui 
nice—didn’t seem exactly the thing to si_ 
in black and white. 5 

The train came in with ostentatious hast _ 
as trains do. a 

Sam took Lila aboard and settled her | 
her section. He stood with his hat in h 
hand and a broad uneasy smile on his ni. 
mouth. 
“Well,” he said, “take good care 
yourself!” iF 

“I’m going to,’’ said Lila. \s 

She could see he wanted to kiss her. SI 
didn’t want him to. Even less than tl 
night before did she want him to kiss he 

She said, ‘‘You mustn’t get carried o 


with me, Sam.” : 
wouldn’t it?” } 


“Make a scandal, 
grinned nervously. a 
They shook hands. Sam crushed Lila 
fingers unmercifully. He said again, “Tal ' 
good care of yourself. Hurry back!” 
Then the train shuddered in a prelin — 
nary way, and Sam fled down the aisle pus 
ting on his hat as he went, and treading | ; 
the porter. ; 
Cousin Maisie and Myra and Gracie a) — 
Sam stood in a little group beneath Lil — 
window’ and made affectionate Se ; 
till the train pulled out. The last Lila se — 
of them, Sam was waving his hat— 
abandoned gesture for him. f ie 
Lila turned away from the window a) — 
sat looking ahead of her, smiling faint! 
She wore the new beige suit and one of t_ 
so-simple blouses, a small brown hat anc 
wisp of peacock-blue bandanna dependi 
from a pocket. She looked twenty-fot 
and deliciously excited over something. _ 
As the train roared out of the city lim 
of Columbia—not a difficult matter for 
train of any length—Lila took a frail g¢ 
chain from about her throat, took a ring 
the chain, put the chain away in her pur 
The ring was of platinum, pale and bez, 
tiful, graven with orange blossoms, letter 
romantically. F f 
“Amor,” said the ring, among oth 


Lila slipped it on the white third fing 
of her left hand, twirled it caressingly, 2 
left it there. a ; | 
So the porter glimpsed it when he ca 
by a little later on his errands of ery 
“Madam,” said the porter,~ would ; 
like a bag fo’ yo’ hat?” dk, 
“Yes, if you please,” y ant 
nice strong one, porter gil 
way to New York!” 


(TO BE CONTI 
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Is your motor car a liability 
or an asset? 


Most motoring grief comes from 
one cause now easily remedied 


new cars and $5,000,000,000 for upkeep. Is your motor 
=f car costing you too much to run? If it is, we venture 
titsay that the fault lies not in the car, but in you. And 
w believe we offer you the remedy—if you’ll hear this 
siry through. 


[ses year the American public paid $2,000,000,000 for 


‘f you own a popular make of car, it must be good or it 
wuldn’t be popular. Tires, gasoline and oil should cover prac- 
tially all your upkeep costs. Depreciation should be small. 


3ut if you are like most motorists, you have another cost 
—the repairs, depreciation and replacements that come 
fim Jack of proper lubrication. Every day you are pay- 
ir the toll, even though you may not know. 


7or engineers state that 80% of all repairs on moving 
pts on a motor car come from faulty lubrication. 


Where the Fault Lies 


Chere are 20 or more vital bearings in your chassis that 
n:d regular lubrication. Every 500 miles. Just as regularly 
alyou put new oil in your motor. 

{t is for this reason that most cars come equipped with 


th Alemite High Pressure Lubricating System (over 
400,000 today). If Alemite is on your car, use it. That’s 
} 


why the manufacturer put it on. To make it easy for you 
to care for these vital bearings—and thus save repairs. 
Bearings thoroughly packed with fresh, clean lubricant 
every 500 miles are practically immune to wear. And this 
thorough lubrication is a simple matter with Alemite. 


A turn or two on the Alemite compressor shoots fresh 
clean lubricant into the very heart of the bearing, at the 
same time forcing out the old, dirty and worn grease. 

Alemite is easy to use yourself. But if you wish, there’s 
an Alemite Service Station around the corner to do the 
work for you at a nominal charge. 


If Alemite Isn’t On Your Car 


If the particular car you own doesn’t happen to be Alemite 
equipped there’s nothing more thrifty you can do than to 
have it installed. Write us and we’ll tell you where you 
can have it done—$5 to $20 according to make and model 
of car. (Chevrolet, $3.99; Ford, $6.25; Overland, $5.67.) 
(Canadian prices higher.) 


A Booklet for Motorists 


An enlightening booklet on motor car lubrication— 
“Vital Spots on Your Car to Watch.”’ A reading of this book- 
let will return you dollars and cents. Write for it today. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO., 2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 
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OIL OR GREASE 


Alemite works well with either 
oil or grease. But for best results, 
we recommend Alemite Lubri- 
cant—a pure, solidified oil, espe- 
cially adapted for our System—has 
all the virtues of oil, but is suf- 
ficiently solid to ‘“‘stay put.” 


Alemite 
All-Metal 
Lubricat- 
ing Spring 
Covers 
make any 
car ride 
easier. 


New spiral valve 
coupling does not 
release lubricant 
until actually at- 
tached to fitting on 
bearing. Then 
it opens auto- 
matically. 


A inl 
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ligh pressure lubricating system 


A Bassick-Alemite Product 


il 


Alemite Fitting 
with Cross Pin 
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One 
Dollar 


—for underwear satisfaction 


Better material, too, than 
you get in many higher priced 
suits. Best nainsook and 
other high-grade fabrics. 
Sound tailoring. Buttons 
sewed on tightly. Topkis 
wears and wears. 

Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 
75cagarment. Boys’ Union 
Suits, Girls’ Bloomer Union 
Suits, and Children’s 
Waist Union Suits, 
75c.InCanada,Men’s 
Union Suits, $1.50. 


qe BE sure of getting the 
most for your money 
when you buy athletic union 
suits, follow these rules— 
Pay One Dollar—no more. 
Look for the Topkis label. 
Comfort? You'll hardly 
know you have Topkis on! 
Roomy all over; especially 
legs and arm-holes. Topkis 
fits—because it is 
properly designed 
and material is not 
skimped anywhere. 


Buy Topkis by the Box 
—Six union suits for 
$6. Some men pay as 


much for three suits— 
but they don’t know 
Topkis. 


Free Booklet tells the 
whole story. Write for it. 
TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 
Ask for TOPKIS Underwear. 


Look for the TOPKIS label. 


Athletic Underwear 
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EDWARD AND 
THE GLASS SLIPPER 


(Continued from Page 25) 


“Almost home!” he said happily, and 
Edward returned his smile. 

The snow on the road and pavements 
was trampled here; the falling flakes tried 
vainly to fill up the hollows of footprints. 
Ahead of them black smoke was rising, 
hovering thickly just below the swollen 
clouds. 

“There!” exclaimed Frederick Innis, 
leaning forward. ‘‘ You can just see the fac- 
tory!’’ He fumbled in the garments which 
had transformed a frail old man into an 
absurdly large bulk, drew out his watch. 
“TWive minutes of five!’? Emotion trans- 
formed his face; his blue eyes peered 
through the distance. ‘‘We’ll be just in 
time to see the men coming out!”’ 

Edward was silent. Houses—double 
houses, triple houses, ranging two-story 
tenements—obstructed the view at either 
side; the snow, grimy even in its passage 
through the air, dropped to a dirty trodden 
earth. From the huddled cluster of build- 
ings which swallowed all the open country 
before them a clock boomed five times. 
The chauffeur, as though he sensed his 
master’s impatience, let the car leap ahead. 

On either side of the road sprawled gray 
wooden buildings, oblong, like shoe boxes. 
A bluish light shot from their windows, 
illuminating the street; from their open 
doors filed men and women, talking loudly, 
laughing, gesturing. The car slowed its 
speed necessarily, and Edward saw the 
faces of the people who worked all day 
making shoes—heavy boots, like their own, 
and little silver slippers. A cleared field, 
trampled and furrowed, was black with 
small greasy cars awaiting their owners; 
they looked, to Edward, like flies on the 
surface of a frosted birthday cake. And be- 
side them, behind that triple row of wooden 
prisons, reared the factory, immense walls 
of blood-red brick, punctured by windows 
which gave forth a blinding yellow light. 
It was like a huge animal, with a thousand 
piercing malevolent eyes, leering down at 
the town whose destinies it controlled; it 
was like a splendid, awful conqueror. 

Edward looked at the thick blue rug 
which covered his knees; the warmth of the 
limousine seemed suddenly stifling. He 
kept his eyes averted from that huge thing 
which had seized this part of the New Eng- 
land countryside and dragged it to an ugli- 
ness so unmitigated that its own horrible 
form had become glorified. Uncle Fred’s 
voice had been rising excitedly for almost a 
minute before his words began to reach his 
nephew’s consciousness. 

% rest room that will accommodate 
two hundred employes at a time 
cafeteria that takes care of ’em all : 
tennis courts for ’em Saturday after- 
noons 

The car turned about a corner, into a 
wide street walled by lighted stores and 
glaring white restaurants with broad uncur- 
tained windows. 

“T guess you never saw anything like 
that in Europe, young man!”’ His uncle’s 
face was turned back, like the face of a 
lover, for a last look at his factory, and Ed- 
ward shuddered. 

® : 0,” he agreed unreluctantly, “‘I never 
did.’ 


It was Frederick Innis’ suggestion that 
Edward go into the factory as any other 
young man, that the similarity of his name 
and the owner’s be considered a coinci- 
dence. Edward agreed with a fervor which 
he did not understand. 

“T think I'll start you off in the export 
department,” his uncle said during their 
conversation the next morning. “‘You can 
talk these foreign languages, and it seems 
to me that a good-looking young man like 
you might even have noticed the kind of 
shoes ladies in foreign countries like to 
wear. This exporting business is still in its 
rompers, and there’s a fine chance for some 
young fellow who knows what’s going on 
on both sides of the ocean.” 

Shrewdly Frederick Innis had said the 
one thing that did not actively antagonize 
his nephew, the one thing which, to Ed- 
ward’s mind, bore a faint relation to beauty. 
It was almost a crusade to consider the 
exportation of pretty shoes to certain coun- 
tries of Europe! 

But as he walked at his uncle’s side 
through the factory toward the office of the 
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general manager, any thoughts of beay 
melted before the interminable lines 
benches at which silent men stood benea 
biting lights, working at bits of leather, 

The general manager sat at the large 
desk Edward had ever seen, a desk cover) 
with wire baskets and wooden trays a; 
stacks of letters. Three telephones were 
his right hand, a stenographer at his lef 
a row of buttons faced him. Edward h: 
not imagined that any introduction cou 
beso perfunctory; in less than a minute t} 
general manager knew his name and whi 
he wanted, and his uncle had departed, EF 
was offered a chair, and he sat down, hea 
whirling. Surely the general manager w; 
the busiest man in the world! 

cs hear from you at y’r conv’ience,’ 
the general manager completed a Jette 
“All right, Innis. This way.” 

They walked rapidly down a long cor 
ridor, and men and women, approachin) 
them at irregular intervals, mirrored thei — 
own desperate haste, just as though the 
were, all of them, bits of machinery traye 
ing along an invisible belt. 

Through open doors Edward saw oth 
men facing herculean tasks of their ow) 
The general manager paused for a mome1 
to check one of the men in that line th; 
streamed past them, and Edward, haltin » 
too, found himself staring into a squa) 
sunny room. 

Half a hundred girls sat at typewriter 
heads down, fingers blurred by the rapidit 
with which they moved up and down, lil 
white rods in an immense machine. A lar 
woman, Buddha-like in the tranquillity wi 
which she surveyed the baskets of pape 
before her, faced them from a desk. And 
Edward stared, dazed, one of the steno 
raphers, lifting her head and expanding h 
cramped shoulders, met his eyes. 

Experimentally he smiled. Was it a gi 
then, after all? Its lips twitched in < 
answering smile; its head bent over tl 
machine; its fingers began again that m 
chanical vibration upon the keys. 

Edward discovered himself mechan 
cally rushing after the retreating figure « 
the general manager, just as though the be 
had pulled him into action. 

Another office, identical to the one fror 
which they had come. Another introduc 
tion: ‘“’S Mr. Innis; the president says t 
put’m in exports. ’S Mr. Graves, manage 
export.” . 

The general manager was gone; the mai 
at the desk nodded to Edward. ~ 

“Just a minute. Will you sit down?’ 
He tore open the letter which his nervou 
hands had picked up from a stack befor 
him even while he had been addressin: 
Edward. ‘“‘John R. Elwell, The Holly A: 
Co., 328 Brunswick Street y dey 

Another of those human mechanism 
was making tracks on a notebook with 
dagger-sharp pencil. Peering over he 
shoulder, Edward saw that page after pag 
was already filled with them. His eyes al 
most reluctantly traveled to the gleamin; 
surface of the desk, saw the baskets of un 
opened mail, wooden trays: Outgoing, In 
coming, Rush, Dillingham. 

“«S’cerely.’ Send for Dillingham, please. 

Edward had seen a long finger reach ou 
and press a button; the boy who had ap 
peared at the side of the export manage — 
vanished as miraculously as he had come 
now the manager was opening anothe — 
letter. 7 

““*____ pleased t’ have you come in an( 
talk matter over ——’ Oh, Miss Dilling 
ham.” Edward had an impression of an 
other female person, dressed in blue serge 
standing, soldierlike, beside the desk. Thi _ 
manager’s hands were at last empty. A’ 
though startled by such an occurrence ht 
turned and smiled at Edward. “Miss Dil 
lingham is my assistant,’ he explained 
“She’ll tell you what you want to know - 
Mr. Innis will be in our department, Mis‘ 
Dillingham. Tell him what we’re doing 
Show him any reports. Pleased t’ have mel 
you, Mr. Innis. See you later.” 

And Edward was following the blue serg, 
figure out of the office, down another cor 
ridor. 

“No; to the right.” The creature 
laughed as he stopped, bewildered, at ¢ 
crossroads of corridors. ‘‘ You'll get used tc 
it after a while; it’s a regular labyrinth. — 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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The Studebaker Code 


Car-building principles and policies 


which caused our amazing growth 


TUDEBAKER has in late years been Motor- 
dom’s sensation. Our growth has been amaz- 
ing. Sales have almost trebled in the past 

three years. 

Today our assets are $90,000,000. Our plant 
investment, $50,000,000. Our demand calls for an 
output of 150,000 fine cars yearly. 

Anyone interested in a quality car wants to know 
how Studebaker reached those heights. And reached 
them by leaps and bounds. This is to set down 
those reasons—exactly—as we see them. 


A grand old name 


Our chief incentive was a grand old 
name. Studebaker has for 72 years stood 
for leadership, for quality, for class. 

On wagons it stood for honest values. 
On carriages it stood for style, beautiful 
coach work, fine construction. Studebaker 
reigned in those fields for two generations. 

Now we make motor cars only, Sixes 
only. And our only logical place in that 
field was the top. 


Giving extra values 


Great success in this field now comes 
through extra values. And those depend 
in large part on quantity production. 

The major expenses in motor car build- 
ing are about the same on small outputs as 
large. For instance, engineering. An 

| engineering department like ours costs 
| about $500,000 yearly regardless of the 
output. Overhead expenses may be about the same 
on 20,000 cars as on 150,000. 
So we struggled for quantity output, until last 
| year we sold 145,167 Studebaker cars. 
* * * 

Another great factor in extra value is the saving of 
middlemen’s profits. So we aimed to build complete 
cars. We invested $50,000,000 in plants and equip- 
ment. About $38,000,000 of that has been invested 

| in the past five years. It is up-to-date and efficient. 


$8,000,000 went into a drop forge plant, $10,- 
000,000 into body plants. But the economies they 
bring are enormous. We save you up to $300 on 
some types by building them ourselves. 

If we “assembled” our cars, we would have to pay 
a profit to the makers of major parts. 


Maximum quality 


Another essential is maximum quality. No fine 
car can hope for great success if any part is stinted. 


So we established a Bureau of Methods and 


Learn What Extra Values Result 
Send for the Book 


The result of these principles is a demand 
for 150,000 Studebaker cars per year. 


Fine car buyers last year paid $201,000,000 
for them. 


Then don’t choose a car at $1,000 or over 
without knowing what this line offers—and 
don’t try to judge the value of any car by price. 


Send the coupon for our book, “Why You 
Cannot Judge Value By Price’”—it may save 
you hundreds of dollars when you buy a car. 


Standards, a Department of Research and Experi- 
ment. We employed 125 experts to watch and 
develop Studebaker standards. To fix for every part 
and detail maximum requirements. 


They have created 35 formulas for steel, each of 
them best for its purpose. - 

On some of those steels we pay the makers a 
premium of 15% for exactness. 

We make 500,000 tests per year to check parts 
and materials with our requirements. 


ese Be Lt OPP Coles Ghee i BuhiG 4s... xX 
5-Pass. 112-in. W. B. 40 H. P, 5-Pass. 119-in. W. B. 50 H. P. 7-Pass. 126-in.W. B. 60 H. P. 
aeec i ‘ nat Touring : $142505) Touring 92 $1750 
oadster (3-Pass. 
Road 2-Pass. - 
petbagees Roadster (2°Pass 185 oadster (2-Pass.) 1400 Speedster (5-Pass. 1835 
| Cute (3-Pass.) 1395 Coupe (5-Pass.) . 1895 Coupe (5-Pass.) . 2495 
Sedan 1485 Sedan 1985 Sedan . 2685 


All prices f. 0. b. U. S. factories and subject to change without notice. 


Detroit, Mich. 


TLE WORLD'S Pew ee. ee ee ee Aor LY A Oe) Diy B'S 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. 


Walkerville, Canada 


During manufacture a Studebaker car passes 
32,000 inspections, made by 1,200 men. 


Luxury and class 


The buyer of a fine car desires beauty, luxury, 
finish, style. . 

There Studebaker is athome. This is headquarters 
for fine coach building. It has been for generations. 
Here sons, fathers and grandfathers, working side- 
by-side, have this art bred in them. 


The finish on a Studebaker body requires 
many operations, including 15 coats of 
paint and varnish. 

The upholstery we use in closed cars is 
the finest. It is Chase Mohair, made from 
silky fleece of Angora goats. Cotton or or- 
dinary wool, or a combination of both, 
would reduce our price $100 to $150, but 
it would sacrifice Studebaker quality. 

We give unusual extras. 


Men—above all 

But our greatest study is men. How to 
keep them, how to develop them, how to 
secure their co-operation in our aims. 

We make them partners by selling them 
stock on very attractive terms. We give 
them vacations with pay. We give them 
an annual dividend on wages. After five 
years that annual dividend adds 10% to 
their wages. 

All this to keep men happy, to maintain 
their enthusiasm, to get them to save and 
develop, to make them sharers in success. 


* * * 


Those, in brief, are the major reasons for Stude- 
baker growth. We have built the best cars possible. 
We produce them economically. We cater to the 
love of beauty. We give scores of extra values. And 
we claim none can match our prices for equal quality. 

Find out what these things mean to you before 
you buy a fine car. The factors which win 150,000 
yearly are sure to win you when you know them. 


STUDEBAKER, South Bend, Indiana 


Value By Price.” 


MAIL FOR FREE BOOK 


Send me your book,“ Why You Cannot Judge 
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Your love of cleanliness 


. Two features 
you'll like 


Handles are made 
in six different 
colors, red, blue, 
amber, green, pur- 
ple and white.One 
for each member 
of your family. 


Every Owens 
Tooth Brush is de- 
livered to the cus- 
tomer in a sanitary 
glass container. 
This method of 
packing isthe most 
sanitary ever de- 
vised for tooth 
brushes, and the 
glass container is 
meant to be 
thrownawaywhen 
the tooth brush 
has been removed. 


tells you to own 


an OWENS © 


ASN’T it made you almost “shiver” 
sometimes to see thoughtless fingers 
rubbing over the bristles in a tooth brush? 
And then to think that you may puta 
brush into your mouth that unclean hands 


have thumbed! 


There’s no need to take this chance 
again. The Owens Staple-tied Tooth Brush 
comes to you protected in a sanitary glass 
container. It is unnecessary to expose it. 


Cleanliness alone will make you prefer 
it at first. But once you’ve used the Owens, 
you'll see why so many dentists have called 
it the best all-purpose brush ever designed. 
The cut of the trim—shape of the handle— 
and spacing of bristles all combine to make 
it ideal for the correct care of the teeth! 

And the improved Staple-tied method of 
manufacture practically eliminates all dan- 
ger of bristles coming out in your mouth. 
Each bristle tuft is permanently tied into 
the handle by a hidden staple. 

See the Owens at your druggist’s. Im- 
proved in every way, yet costing no more 
than ordinary tooth brushes. 30,40 and 50 
cents, in child’s, youth’s and adult’s sizes. 


OWENS 


Staple-tied TOOTH BRUSH 


THE OWENS BOTTLE COMPANY, TOLEDO 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

He stared at her back with a feeling of 
revulsion. What business had a wheel in 
this terrifying machine with a voice like 
music? A door was opened, and Edward 
found himself face to face with Miss Dil- 
lingham; thought disgustedly, “‘ What right 
has that got to be pretty?” and sat down in 
the chair which she indicated. 

“You’re familiar with the shoe business, 
Mr. Innis?” 

Edward started savagely at those words 
and the soft voice in which they were 
spoken. It was immoral! 

“No,” he said shortly. 

“Then we’ll have to start at the begin- 
ning, won’t we?” 

She began at the beginning, and Edward, 
because shoes were the last thing in an 
already sufficiently dull world which inter- 
ested him, fell to studying her. He hadn’t 
realized before how small she was; now, 
behind her great desk, leaning back in a 
swivel chair, she seemed like a child. She 
had brown hair, twisted into braided pin- 
wheels over her ears, and a pale oval face. 
Brown eyes. In fact, decided Edward, she 
was a remarkably pretty girl. He studied 
the blue serge frock thoughtfully. 

“We are only beginning to consider the 
manufacture of a special line for exporting, 
Mr. Innis!” said Miss Dillingham, her 
voice rising severely. Her small red mouth 
was drawn into a disapproving line; her 
brown eyes regarded him hostilely. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” said Edward, 
caught unaware by her disapproval, and he 
blushed. 

During the rest of their interview he tried 
desperately to keep his eyes on the floor 
and his mind on the shoe business. It was 
his first business experience with a woman, 
as well as with shoes, and he seemed equally 
unsuccessful at both. 

A gong reverberated through the corri- 
dors; Miss Dillingham rose decidedly, 
crossed to a closet, and brought out a short 
caracul coat, a small and—Edward ap- 
proved—thoroughly chic green hat. 

“We'll go into the reports after lunch,” 
she said briefly, and disappeared through 
the door of her office. 

Edward, standing beside the desk, stared 
after her retreating figure. Even after she 
had turned the first corner in that yellow- 
oak labyrinth he found that his eyes held 
the picture of a slender figure, muffled in a 
tawny fur coat, of an oval face, framed by 
brown hair and a small emerald hat. 


In the first month of Edward’s appren- 
ticeship at the factory Frederick Innis con- 
gratulated himself many times on his 
shrewdness in placing that young man in 
the export department. The fact that he 
wanted, passionately, for Edward to make 
good, lent no prejudice to his realization 
that his nephew was actually doing that 
thing. What he did not realize—since he 
had barely seen the girl—was that it was 
Lucy Dillingham, and not boots and shoes, 
which was holding Edward’s attention. 

During that month Edward himself felt 
rather like a small boat tossed about on a 
great ocean. He had undertaken the voy- 
age more or less of his own accord; Europe 
had grown stale; he had been curious about 
America—and his mother had wished it. In 
Brockland, with the factory before him, he 
had regretted his step, but he was there, 
and submission was easier than revolt. His 
most vehement rebellion came when he 
read in his mother’s letters that eternal 
query, veiled in solicitude, concerning his 
uncle’s health. He did not like to think 
that he was there merely waiting for Fred- 
erick Innis to die. In fact, it was his slow 
realization that that was Madge’s only rea- 
son which made escape to Europe—and 
her—impossible. The thought that the in- 
come which supported her at Cannes was 
derived, even indirectly, from the sale of 
Innis shoes was beginning to cast an un- 
pleasant shadow over all of Europe. 

The lesson which he learned most 
quickly—perhaps because it interested him 
most—was that his one ground of contact 
with Lucy Dillingham lay in an interest in 
shoes. 

“You know, you’re improving,” she told 
him one day in March. “At first I thought 
that the only useful thing you could ever 
learn about shoes was how to clean ’em!” 

Edward laughed easily. “I’ve had an 
able and charming teacher,” he said, and 
instantly lost half a mile or so of ground. 
Miss Dillingham’s expression had frozen. 

_ The worst of it was, he realized, that she 
didn’t in the least object to talking about 
other topics than shoes to other men in the 
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department. She had singled him out, ) 
far as he could see, unreasonably, 
refused to let their relationship become ey, 
remotely one of friendship. 

The memory of their first interview—- 
at least of his share in it— had faded eo. 
pletely from Edward’s mind; he had f! 
gotten the insolently ignorant young m:_ 
in his well-cut English suit, his blue sh! 
with its soft blue collar fastened by a pla. 
num collar pin beneath a hyacinth-blue i. 
Even now, when he was beginning to co 
prehend the appalling amount of work ti 
fell on the shoulders of Lucy Dillingha 
he did not realize how his bored manner 
defying her to interest him in her busine 
that first day, had alienated her. If heh 
known that she had returned to her moth 
that evening with the indignant announ 
ment that the manager had tucked und 
her wing the most appallingly disagreeah 
spoiled, vain and affected young man g 
had ever had the misfortune to see in h 
entire life, he wouldn’t have known wh 
she was talking about. 

But hesensed her contempt, and dogged) 
worked over reports, read his way throug 
bulging letter files, went down, even, int. 
the crowded manufacturing department t 
talk with shirt-sleeved men, in effort to le 
sen it. The praise he received from her w: 
slight, yet a grain of it counted more th: 
all his uncle’s frank approval. 

It was after he had proved his contentic 
that letters to France cannot be succes 
fully worded with the terseness of identic 
letters to America, by an unusually lar 
order for evening slippers, that two thin - 
happened. 

He had remained late at the office, and 
did not know that Lucy Dillingham w 
still about, until she came quietly into t 
room and stood beside his desk. 

“T feel that I owe you an apology, M 
Innis,” she said, speaking very rapidly. | 
thought you were wrong about all this 
this exaggerated politeness—you want 
to put into the Dubois letters. It seem 
sort of—oh, affected and stuck-up. But 
well, I was wrong.” 

She held out her hand, and Edwar 
moved more than he would have admitte 
took it. 

“Why—I—it’s just that I know tl 
French pretty well,” he stammered. “Thi 
do go in for that sort of thing, you know | 

““You’ve lived in France a lot, haven’ 
you?”’ i 

It was the first personal question she ha 
ever put to him, and hope leaped in h 
heart. He nodded. 

“T guess that’s why you seemed so—wel 
different—when you first came here.” 

She smiled at him, a radiant, forgivin 
smile, and wished him good night. 

Edward sat down again, overcome by th 
realization of what she had meant. She ha 
been excusing him, because he was not a- 
well, an American! He shook his heac 
mystified. ; Pm. 

The second event was equally flattering 
but less pleasant. Uncle Fred, too, ha 
heard about the order from France. 

“You’re working into things, my boy! 
he said with real emotion. ‘You're you 
grandfather’s grandson! Liking it bette 
now, aren’t you?” |! 

Edward, with the remembrance of Lucy 
little hand in his not at all blurred by th 
more recent pressure of his uncle’s, noddec 

Frederick Innis rubbed the palms of hi’ 
old hands together and nodded his ow’ 
head up and down, smiling contentedly. 

““Of course I put you into the exports Jus | 
as a beginning,” he said. “I had a/huncl 
that it might catch your fancy—more of | 
connection between it and the things you V_ 
known for the last ten years. But I don . 
intend you to stay there. No, sir!” | 
beamed at his nephew’s startled face. “Go_ 
ing to transfer you to the manufacturin| 
next week, my boy. Let you see how wi 
make shoes, let you find out the difference 
between a good shoe and a bad one. Lots 0 
interesting things down there! Then, whe) 
you’ve learned that, we’ll shoot you up tH 
the sales department. Got to learn how Ww 
sell Innis shoes against a dozen-odd com» 
petitors, all of ’em with a line that isn’t bad | 
It’s a sharp business, my boy! And afte. 
you’ve learned that ” “He stretchec 
out his hands, began again that contente 
nodding of his white head. ‘Time to tall 
of that later!” gy 

But Edward was not thinking of th 
promises in his uncle’s smile; he was Te 
membering, with a sinking heart, the aP 
palling distance between the manufacturing 
department and the export offices. : 

(Continued on Page 70) 


There are few persons in America 
yday who reach the age of forty 
yund and normal in every part 


f the body.’ 


—How to Live 


Accidents, damaged products and 

,ined machinery, as well as physi- 
‘1 discomfort and mental suffer- 
ig, are the price which society is 
ying for living in such a way as 
( foster the early degeneration of 
te body tissues and consequently 
erly loss of youth.... 


‘here can no longer be any doubt 
tat faulty nutrition is one of the 
rst important factors contribu- 
t g to this condition.” 

—American Home Diet 


“Jhen the human body is de- 
p ved of needed nutrients it preys 
uon itself and uses up its reserve 
tht should be drawn upon only 
ircases of illness or extreme ner- 
vis strain. Some persons live in 
sth a way as to never have any 
re2rve of strength and energy to 
cz. upon but use up each day all 
tk body can produce and so be- 
ecae physical bankrupts when 
thy should be in their prime.”’ 
—Human Foods 


In3rape-Nuts is nourishment you 
day need, in the form your body 
ca quickly and smoothly digest 
an. transform into health and 
strngth. 


“Sice it is necessary for normal 
meabolism that the greater num- 
be:of calories of body heat be 
priluced by carbohydrate foods, 
it essential that some kind of 
cetal food form a part of the 
dai; food allowance.”’ 
—Food and Its Preparation 


Groe-Nuts gives you the carbo- 
hycates in the most easily digested 
ancnost nourishing form. Three- 
fouchs of the content of Grape- 
Nu) are the precious carbohy- 
drajs. 


“Mitication is an important part 
of czestion, and when foods are 
not horoughly masticated, addi- 
tionl work is required of the 
storach, which is usually an over- 
wored organ because of doing 
the jork of the mouth as well.’ 

| ; —Human Foods 


/ 

} . 
rap-Nuts is ina form that makes 
ouhew. This makes your mouth 
© itwork which, if it doesn’t do, 
oultomach must do in addition 
© itlown. 
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Strength and Health come 
from your daily food 


Yet this, too, is equally true: that from the same source spring the 
stifling weeds of weakness and disease. This today is an established 


fact in the world of science. 


Into the future of each human life stretch two broad 
highways. The road you travel is of your own choice. 


Ml eeatrers on One is the road of malnutrition. It is the 


road you take if you overburden your body 
with the wrong kind of food. It is the 
road of ill health and unhappiness. 


cd ae h A i a 
Nourishment The other is the road of nourishment. It is 


the road you travel if you supply your 
body with nourishing food it can properly 
digest. It is the road of strength and health. 


In this food is nourishment you need, 
in the form your body can digest 


To keep you on this road of health, at least one-third 
of your nourishment should come from the carbo- 
hydrates (starches and sugar). In them is stored the 
power that daily renews your mental and physi- 
cal strength and vigor. 

Three-fourths of the content of Grape-Nuts are the 
precious carbohydrates—in the form your body 
easily digests and absorbs into nourishment. 


Dextrinized—to meet the needs of your body 


The carbohydrates must be rightly prepared so 
that your body may have no difficulty in extracting 
the full value of their nourishment. Otherwise they 
may become a burden and do more harm than 
good. 

In Grape-Nuts the carbohydrates have been dex- 
trinized. Scientifically broken down into a form your 
body readily digests and turnsintostrength and vitality. 


No matter how much 
you have abused your 
body with difficult foods, 
you can digest Grape- 
Nuts quickly and easily. 
It actually helps you build 
a sound digestion. 


Serve with cream or milk and 

pour at side of saucer to re- 

tain to the full its crispness 
and flavor 


The crisp golden grains delight you if 
you’re hungry, tempt you if you’re not. 


Healthy exercise for each digestive organ without 
burdening any! A delicious food that meets the 
demands of your body—and yields you nourishment 
you daily need. 


The first step to a sound digestion 


Grape-Nuts comes in crisp golden kernels you must 
chew. This chewing keeps your whole mouth healthy. 
It starts the proper flow of the salivary and gastric 
juices—the frst step to sound digestion. 

There is no other food like Grape-Nuts in form or 
taste. You will like it and it will do you good. Served 
with milk or cream—a delicious, well-balanced ration. 


Eat this delicious food for a week and see how much 
better you feel. It tones up your system—does much 
to keep you mentally and physically alive and alert. 


All grocers have Grape-Nuts. Hotels and restau- 
rants serve it in individual packages of a single portion. 


The Postum Cereal Co., 
Inc., Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, U. S. A. Canadian 
Address: Canadian Postum 
Cereal Company, Ltd., 45 
FrontSt.,East,Toronto,Ont. 


4 Sample Packages Free 


Send today for four of the individual 
packages—free. Enough Grape-Nuts 
for four nourishing breakfasts. Free 
offer also includes book of 101 deli- 
cious recipes selected from. 80,000 
prepared by housewives who regu- 
larly serve Grape-Nuts. 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc., 
Dept. S-9, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me free trial packages 
and booklet. 


Name 


Address. 


If you livein Canada, address Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., East, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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Here’s an armhole that 
can’t curl or rip—large, 
roomy and friction-free. 
1 
There’s double 
strength, double 


elasticity in the 
Hanes webbing 
belt. It’s 2-thread 
instead of single. 
Sewed especially 
to prevent rips 
and tears. 
Talk about comfort! 
The Hanes closed 
crotch stays closed. 
It’s cut and stitched 
in a special way to 
insure comfort. 


Ox 


A_ wide, full-length 
knee that won’t creep 5 
bin your leg—won't This button refuses to come 
: off. It’s sewed to the 
seam. Four thicknesses of 
material instead of the 
usual two! No patch! 


Full Cut 
ATHLETIC UNION SUITS 


It takes real “fit” for 
summer underwear comfort 


TICKY DAYS!! But you can come mighty close 
to comfort even when the cushion of your office 
chair feels as if it had been held over a blast furnace. 


Hanes Athletics were built for your summer com- 
fort. Think of free, easy, loose-fitting legs that never 
crawl into a bunch. A closed crotch that really stays 
closed. Think of all the things that have made you 
underwear-conscious in hot weather. Square them 
against the famous five Hanes points!! 


The price? A dollar. How we can make such 
underwear at such a price is the wonder of comfortable 
men everywhere. Hanes will pay you bigger returns 
in comfort and wear than any underwear investment 
you ever made. It’s unbeatable value!! 


Go in to your regular dealer’s to-day and say “Hanes 
Athletics.” If he can’t supply you at once, let us know. 
Ages 2 to 16— 


Hanes is made for youngsters, too. 


sizes 20 to 34. 


This is the Hanes Guarantee: We guarantee Hanes 
Underwear absolutely—every thread, stitch and button. We 
guarantee to return your money or give you a new garment 
if any seam breaks. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 


Not Winter Wear Kanes Winter Undewenr 
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It is obvious that the manufacturing de- 
partment of a successful manufacturing 
firm must be its largest and busiest sector. 
Even Edward, sublimely innocent of busi- 
ness, realized that, yet he found himself un- 
prepared for the breath-taking activity of 
the new world into which he was plunged. 

The terseness of the general manager and 
the export manager seemed garrulity itself 
compared to the words and phrases which 
Herford, chief of this new sphere, found 
time to fling at him during that first week. 
At intervals in those early days before he 
was accustomed to the frenzy which reigned 
about him—a frenzy only the more appall- 
ing because it was orderly—Edward found 
himself unconsciously reaching out to grasp 
the edge of a desk or the back of a chair, as 
though to keep his equilibrium. 

That part of his mind which was protest- 
ing bitterly against his banishment from the 
exports and Lucy Dillingham found no time 
to become articulate in the hours between 
eight-thirty and five—or half past five, or 
six. Like a bit of leather, Edward Innis was 
fed into the mechanism of the new depart- 
ment, tossed from wheel to wheel, cut, 
shaped and polished, without volition. And 
when increasing understanding of the man- 
ner in which shoes are made permitted an 
exhaust for the bewilderment which had 
filled him, his thoughts naturally returned 
to Lucy Dillingham. He wondered how the 
export department was getting on, and what 
its chief assistant was doing. Several times 
he looked for her when the factory opened 
its doors for the night, but she was lost in 
the crowd of workers. If only there were 
some business to be transacted which needed 
her codperation! 

It came, unexpectedly. 

He was in the supply room one morning, 
learning the differences in slipper satins, 
when his eyes fell on a pile of gleaming rolls 
of cloth, pushed into a corner. 

“Now that’s an example of what we come 
up against,’’ said his instructor, the fifth 
assistant of the department, following his 
eyes. “A whole order of cloth-of-silver that 
came in last week and that’s perfectly use- 
less. In transmission, I suppose—look at 
the stuff!’’ 

He kicked one of the packages, and a 
glistening carpet unrolled, like a moon 
path, over the dark floor. 

Edward picked up a corner of the stiff 
material and examined it. Something de- 
fective in its manufacture, or some atmos- 
pherie condition, had transformed it from 
its original clear silver to a pinkish color. 
It reminded him of a reflected sunrise on 
the sea. 

“That means a loss to us, doesn’t it?”’ 

“The factory that made it’ll have to take 
it back, of course. But it holds up the 
evening-slipper department, checks our out- 
put in that line. Indirectly, we share the 
loss with the firm that made it.” 

After they had returned to their own de- 
partment Edward sat at his desk, thinking. 
Then abruptly he returned to the supply 
room, cut off a strip of the silver cloth with 
his knife and, whistling to himself, started 
along the corridor in the direction of the 
export department. 

He had to cross the courtyard, tread- 
ing a concrete path between planes of new 
green grass; the summer sun, directly above 
him, dropped its rays upon the piece of ma- 
terial and gave it life. He bounded up the 
steps of the executive building, whistled in 
the elevator that bore him nearer to Lucy 
Dillingham. 

She was wearing a soft crépe de chine 
frock of the palest green, and his appearance 
brought color into her cheeks. 

“Oh, Mr. Innis!”’ She held out her hand, 
smiling welcome. “It’s nice to see you! 
Getting along well?”’ 

Edward nodded radiantly, and felt his 
heart hammer against his chest as they 
talked, for ten full minutes, of unimportant 
matters. 

“T want you to look at this sample,”’ he 
descended to business at last. 

Lucy looked, and her lips parted. ‘“‘It’s 
lovely! I’ve never seen anything like it! 
That pinky background makes all the differ- 
ence in the world.” 

Edward nodded. ‘‘Do you think women 
would like it?” 

Lucy appeared to banish her own person- 
ality, and to become an integral part of the 
Innis Boot and Shoe Company. 

“Yes,’”’ she said decidedly. ‘It’s more 
practical than the usual cloth-of-silver. It 
won’t show tarnish, you see. It would be 
ideal for summer slippers—silver deterio- 
rates so rapidly at the seashore.” 
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The twelve o’clock whistle, for whict 
Edward had been waiting, sounded its call 

“Why don’t you have lunch with me?’ 
he suggested, trying to make his voice 
casual. ‘“‘I’d like to talk with you about 
this. I have an idea.” 

Lucy’s flush was a signal of surrender 
“T’d love to,’”’ she said. 

It was a simple matter for Edward tc 
have the faulty material turned over tc 
him; with his transfer into the manufactur. 
ing department, and the obvious conelu. 
sion that the president was training him fo) 
a job higher up, his identity had leaked out 
The chief offered him any codperation he 
needed. 

But Edward wanted no help in his proj. 
ect other than the assistance of Miss E. 
Dillingham; the amount of time, during 
and after office hours, that those two founc 
necessary to spend in discussing the ney 
pinkish-silver slipper, was surprising. They 
had agreed that it had to be unusual ir 
design, and what was more natural than 
that, at first, Miss Dillingham’s foot should 
be used as a model? Edward gulped when 
Lucy extended that foot, and with a de. 
scriptive gesture of her small white hand 
showed him the section of her instep which 
might be covered with a broad band of 
silver. 

“Your—your middle name isn’t Cinder. 
ella, is it?’’ he demanded. , 

Lucy no longer took offense at persona 
questions. 

‘My feet are really too small, I think,’ 
she admitted modestly. “But they’re | 
great saving to a poor working girl!” A 
he looked inquiring she continued, tuckin 
the discussed foot out of sight beneath he 
chair, “‘You see I can buy model shoes fc 
next to nothing. Nobody, hardly, weal 
such tiny ones, but they do make them on 
in a while, just for freaks like me. The 
they mark ’em down!”’ 

Edward could not share her casualness 
regard to that little foot; it seemed to hi 
the most perfect thing he had ever seen. 
even created enthusiasm in the disillusion) 
old hand they called in from the designii 
department. The new slipper grew dai 
more alluring. 

Edward knew a great deal about Lu 
Dillingham now, and just as her char — 
tended to draw him away from duties 
the too distant manufacturing departmen 
her history pulled him back and spurr: 
him on to harder work. For Lucy hi! 
worked up to her present enviable pos 
tion—it was the third most important he 
by a woman in the entire factory-—from tl 
humble job of fastening the metal ends « 
shoe strings at the age of seventeen. 

Her father, who had died then, had bee 
a teacher of languages in the Brocklan 
High School; he had been a lanky, impra: 
tical, overcultured man, who had returne 
from ten wasted years of art study in Pari 
to marry a New England school-teache 
In every way unfit to be head of a famil 
he had insisted on his wife’s abandoni: 
her own work, and had inadequately su 
ported her by the only means he knew: 
the teaching of French and German, whi 
he spoke very well, and of Spanish, whi 
he knew as adequately as most instructc 
receiving his salary. He left, at his death 
wife deprived of her earning capacity, 
young daughter, and a few bills. 

Mrs. Dillingham had found work as 
substitute teacher, and Lucy, hugging | 
her breast her perfect knowledge of Fren- 
and German, had gone into the Innis fe 
tory in the only position open to her, a 
studied stenography at night. In two ye: 
she was secretary in the desired export ¢ 
partment; in four she had reached I 
present pinnacle. She was still ambitiot — 
business, which Edward had thought 
ugly grind, was to her a fascinating ga 
and unconsciously he absorbed some of ! 
spirit. oa 
“T want your advice, Edward,” she t( +! 
him one day when they met, by prearran{ et 
ment, outside the factory. id 

They walked together down the hot mi 
street of the town, turned into the TO: 
which led to Lucy’s house. 

“Have dinner with me,” he suggest 
eagerly. | 

“Have dinner with us,” she correct 
him. ‘“I’d like you to meet my moth 
anyway.’ ; 

fcuk home and Lucy’s mother wel! 
decided shock to Edward, and he showed: 
He had not expected a setting like 
mother’s apartment in Paris, yet he w! 
dered at the presence of so much ugly b 
walnut; his feet almost recoiled f om | 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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Economical, Care-Free Service 


The Proot of Maxwell Goodness 


The final proof of Maxwell goodness is its 
economical, care-free service. 

And in that great and conclusive test, the 
Maxwell has made good in most convincing 
manner. 


Only the finest materials— 
carefully analyzed, tested 
and inspected—skillful 
and painstaking engineer- 
ing, and strong, rugged 
construction, go into it. 


The phenomenal smooth- 
ness of its motor is the 
quiet, vibrationless power- 
flow created by masterful 
engineering and wear- 
resisting materials that are balanced to hair- 
fineness, and hold their balance. 

For example, you will find in the good 
Maxwell a crankshaft of 1% inches diameter 
—a size and a weight that seem out of all 
reasonable proportion in a power plant of 
Maxwell piston displacement. 

Comparison shows that the three bearings are 
oversize, and that total elimination of friction 
and wear is closely approached by a system of 
pressure lubrication so efficient that the crank- 
shaft literally revolves on a cushion of oil, rather 
than on the metal of the bearings. 

But Maxwell engineering goes still further. 
It selectively balances all piston and connect- 
ing rod assemblies, to within 1-100 of a pound. 


Then, the final step in wiping out vibration 
is a floating spring mounting for the front end 


Te Good Maxwell Sport Touring 


eS 


of the motor, instead of bolting the motor 

rigidly into the frame at this point. 

This isolates the irreducible minimum of vibra- 

tion to the engine itself, and prevents it from 
being transmitted to those 


Se in the ear. Further, it 


shields the motor from 
much of the shock and 
twisting set up by driving 
on rough roads. 

And so all through. The 
mechanical and engineer- 
ing principles and practices 
of the great Maxwell or- 
ganization are the hidden 
but responsible sources of 
the goodness that Maxwell owners are so en- 
thusiastic about. 


These owners would tell you that the good 
Maxwell is a phenomenal car; that it is almost 
unbelievably free from service needs; that it is 
powerful beyond comparison with any other 
car of its price; that its pick-up is exhilarating ; 
that its high tire mileage is gratifying. Owners 
generally report averages well over 22 miles 
per gallon of gas. 

You want these qualities in your car—and you 
want them at the lowest cost. By the enthus- 
lastic testimony of hundreds of thousands of 
owners, you will get them in greater degree 
from the good Maxwell than from any other 
car anywhere near its price. 


The Maxwell is a revelation of what integrity 
and good engineering can accomplish. 


Touring, $875; Sport Touring, $1025; Special Sport Touring, $1045; Roadster, $875; Sport Roadster, 
$975; Club Coupe, $995; Club Sedan, $1075; 4-Passenger Coupe, $1195; Sedan, $1295; Traveler, $1585 


All Prices F. O. B. Detroit subject to current government tax. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Walter P. Chrysler, President and Chairman of the Board 
MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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One Little Book 
and One Little Wife 


—DID THIS: 


SHE wanteda new home, though 
she loved the old house and the 
old furniture. Soshe sent roc for 
the Murphy Book NEw Homes 
What a delight it 
was to watch that old place blos- 
som into beauty and radiance. 
Soon the old home was newawn 


For OLp. 


F you don’t know what fun it is to make old things beautiful 
—mail the coupon below. If you don’t believe that you can 
become expert in home decoration—get the books we are offer- 


ing here and try. 


It is sheer pleasure to re-create loveliness in old rooms and old 
furniture. And it’s easy —when you have the proper instructions. 
Not long ago a New York couple suddenly realized 
; that ten years had passed since their marriage—and 
be » that nothing substantial had been done to improve 
ox their home during all that time. 
war, and jumping rents, and then children, there 
had been too many other uses for every dollar of 


the family income. 


tremendous. 


woodwork, furniture, porches and all. 
idea of so small a person undertaking so large 
a job. He smiled openly. 

But the smile soon came off. Within a 
week this spirited little lady had obtained the 
cooperation of the Murphy Varnish Com- 
pany. In two weeks the proper types of 
Univernish had been applied to the wood- 
work. In three weeks the floors had been 


Univernished; and the house began to take on a richness and dig- 


nity that it had never known before. 


The wife was a tiny woman, but her spirit was 
She announced to her husband that 
she intended to refinish the entire house of eight rooms—floors, 
He was amused at the 
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What with the 


The husband was astonished. Before long he 
got busy on the oldest furniture. Never had 
he suspected that refinishing was so easy —so 
much fun. Together they hauled discarded 
pieces from the basement and from the wood- 
shed. And it was while they worked on these 
that they made a discovery. ‘They discovered 
that the old things often have more charm than 


the new, when they are properly cared for. 


Thus was a new home made. 


It wasn’t hard work—at least 


this couple will swear it wasn’t. They give most of the credit to 
Univernish, and to the books which were sent to them by 


and 
Taare the Sut 
4 Saye save al 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK, N. J. 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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clean straw matting which covered the 
floors. Lucy looked at him quizzically, 
but she said nothing; she seated him in the 
living room and joined her mother in the 
kitchen; through the open door she flung 
occasional casual remarks. 

Mrs. Dillingham was a tall woman, of 
the type Edward had always heard de- 
scribed as ‘‘raw-boned Yankee.’ She was 
angular and brown, her strong bare arms 
freckled, her hazel eyes innocent of sophis- 
tication. There was no thought of personal 
adornment in her brown gingham dress; her 
sturdy brown oxfords were coverings for 
her feet and nothing more. Faced with 
her, Edward realized for the first time that 
he had contemplated asking Lucy to marry 
him, and the mere thought of a meeting on 
common ground between this woman and 
his exquisite mother was grotesque. While 
she talked with him his head was hammer- 
ing with the comments Madge would make, 
and his attitude toward her was that of a 
young man toward an admirable servant. 

The dinner which she cooked was a pean 
to the New England art, ending with a 
strawberry shortcake which led him past 
all bounds of decency, but if his appetite 
unbent, his manner did not. Afterward, 
when Mrs. Dillingham’s voice rose in bits 
of song above the clattering of dishes in the 
kitchen, and he and Lucy sat side by side 
on the great walnut sofa, the restraint be- 
tween them was greater even than that 
barrier of Edward’s first days at the fac- 
tory. Lucy regarded the opposite wall in 
stony silence; not an unfriendly word had 
been spoken, yet they had quarreled as 
deeply as though they had come to blows. 

“You were going to ask my advice about 
something,” reminded Edward dully after 
a long pause. 

Lucy’s laugh was self-conscious, harsh. 
“Tt really doesn’t matter. Just that I’ve 
been offered a good position in New York 
and I’m trying to make up my mind.”’ 

He offered no remark; Lucy added none. 

“How about a little light on the subject?” 
inquired Lucy’s mother cheerfully, entering 
the room and pressing a thumb firmly on 
the electric button. She sat down in the 
armchair, looked at Edward tolerantly, 
amusedly, even. “Lucy tells me you’re 
getting on pretty well at the factory, now.” 

“Yes,” said Edward. 

The subject of Lucy’s new position was 
not reopened; they said good night stiffly, 
and the last words which rang in Edward’s 
ears were Mrs. Dillingham’s, calling after 
him, “It looks like it was making up to 
rain. You’d better hurry along!” 

He had not needed her command; for 
some unaccountable reason he found him- 
self hurrying quite as though he were run- 
ning away from something. 


Through the heavy trees that lined the 
driveway Edward saw that the long living 
room on the front of the old Innis house was 
a blaze of lights; the rain had begun to fall 
softly, and he hurried beneath the arch of 
swaying branches to the piazza. It was 
early, still; dinner at the Dillinghams’ had 
been over by seven o’clock, but even so, it 
must be after nine, and Frederick Innis’ 
bedtime. 

Madge Innis arose quickly from the 
winged chair, vivid and exquisite as he had 
imagined her not an hour before, reproach 
and pleasure mingled in her gaze. 

““Hidward, dear!”’ 

“Mother!” 


He closed his eyes as the fragrance of her . 


familiar perfume rose about him, calling 
forth picture after picture. The apartment 
in Avenue Montaigne; the short walk up 
the Champs Elysées, with the great arch 
looming against a blue sky, and the Bois 
beyond, to the shop of the creator of that 
perfume. It was good, comforting. 

‘Where have you been?” and “Why 
didn’t you let me know you were coming?” 
mother and son demanded simultaneously, 
as emotion faded. They stepped apart and 
studied each other, with the new eyes of 
inseparables who have been divided. 

“Been having dinner with the Dilling- 
hams—girl who works at the factory. If 
I had known you were coming ——” 

His mother’s eyes still held reproach. 
He should have known that she was coming! 
He should have been there! Girl who 
works at the factory! And she had wanted 
to surprise him. How matter of fact they 
seemed suddenly. 

: “You're looking well,” said Madge, 
sitting down. 

“So’re you.” He sat down, smiling 
quietly at her, “Tell me all the scandals.” 
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“They can wait. I want to hear abi 
you.” She frowned. ‘‘You look frightfu; 
American! Who’sthis Dillingham person’ 

The Dillingham person was the last th}; 
Edward wanted to discuss, and as his | 
luctance became more apparent Madg, 
insistence increased. Could the young fi) 
have fallen in love? te 

“You must bring her here and let ;) — 
meet her,’’ said Madge when they start’ 
upstairs for bed, at half past twelve. Th. 
had been talking about Lucy most of ¢ 
evening. 

Edward’s thoughts, as reluctant as | 
eonversation had been, continued to hoy 
about the Dillinghams after he was in be 
his mother’s appearance had _ crystalliz 
his feelings about Lucy’s mother. Thene 
morning he went reluctantly along the i 
miliar path to the export departmer 
where he told Lucy about his mother’s a 
rival and asked her to have tea with the 
the following Sunday. He didn’t want | 
ask Lucy for tea just then, yet he bore dow 
her resistance as though it were the on! 
thing he wanted in the world. He realize. 
that her absence, after Madge’s requesi 
would cause him more disturbance tha) 
her presence. 

“Why—all right, we’ll come then,” Luc — 
finally conceded diffidently. 

Then her brown eyes met his, held then| 
They both knew that he had not meant { 
include Mrs. Dillingham in the invitatio: 
His gaze dropped guiltily. 

He did not see Lucy again until Sunda) 
it was his last week in the manufacturir 
department, and there were numeroi|: 
affairs to be concluded. - On Saturday nigl 
he closed his desk with a sigh; the iney 
tability of the factory appalled him. (| 
Monday he would enter a new maze. Ar 
then there was the problem of Madge, ar 
Lucy. 

The vases in the living room were fill«| 
with fresh flowers from the garden; the t 
things, the old silver service bearing h| 
grandfather’s monogram, twinkled in tl 
sunlight that fell over the Hepplewhi 
table. His uncle was dressing slowly, ar 
Edward, clothed, for some unaccountab 
reason, in the one suit he owned which ha 
come from the hands of a French tailor, in | 
soft lavender shirt with its un-America, 
collar of the same material, and a foular’ 
tie of striped periwinkle blue and maroor| 
joined his mother moodily. 

His reflection in the long mirror beneat], 
the gilded eagle startled him; in Paris h 
would have given a brief nod of approya| 
to that reflection—the gray suit just avoid 
ing extremity in its cut, the soft colors har 
monizing with his blond hair and blue eyes 
But in spite of his mother’s presence this 
was not Paris. 

The Dillinghams arrived just as_ the 
grandfather’s clock chimed the half how 
after four; a brief amused flash from Lucy’: 
eyes swept over him before she turned tc 
his mother. He wriggled uncomfortably. 

Madge sat at the tea table, and Edward, 
retired to the sofa, let his eyes wander from 
one to another of the occupants of the room, 
the four people whose existence was filling 
his life. His uncle and Mrs. Dillingham 
seemed engrossed in each other; they were 
curiously alike as they stood talking by the 
open window. Lucy was deliberately, al- 
most maliciously pretty; in white from her 
close-fitting hat to her tiny kid slippers, 
graceful, smiling, young. Beside her Madge 
Innis was like a creature from another unt- 
verse. Her gown, of American-beauty, em- 
broidered in gold, was a French designer s 
conception of a sport dress; it was only 
natural that her lip rouge should repeat its 
brilliant color, only proper that her lashes 
should be heavily blackened, and her white 
hair covered by a smart black hat. She was 
thoroughly correct—and, Edward realized, 
with a start of surprise—much more al 
alien in this quiet lovely room of which he 
had grown so fond, than the brown Mrs. 
Dillingham! i 

“Tt’s really so romantic, your progress, 
Madge was saying to Lucy. “It’s just— 
well, just something that Edward and I 
can’t grasp! We’ve been away from the 
States so long.” She sighed softly, smiling 
at the girl. ‘Although I think this little 
touch of America will have been good for 
Edward,” she conceded. “It will have 
given him a certain perspective to carry 
back with him. Or don’t you think? 

Edward bit his tongue in an effort not 
to interrupt with the assertion that Miss 
Dillingham thought, quite often. But Lucy 
had agreed softly, and he continued to 
watch them silently, with a curious feeling 
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Now the lure of the great outdoors. Sunlit avenues, 
winding lanes, verdant country places, gay gather- 


ings at club and field. 


Now is the season of Youth and the open car— 
and, for many, that ever responsive companion, the 
Pierce-Arrow Runabout. 


Powered by the famous Dual-Valve engine, this 
is the car that satisfies every demand. 


Smart color effeéts of body and leather, daring else- 
where but permissible here, form a stylish background. 


As to comfort—a long, low chassis with buoyant 
springs. A low, tilting, extra-wide, lounge-like seat, 


deeply cushioned. Built for two yet comfortable for three. 


When the party is four—there is the rumble seat 
which, when not in use, is concealed in the trim, yacht- 
like rear deck. Generous locker space is provided. 


Pierce-Arrow distributors are showing this and 
other models. A demonstrator will be placed at your 
disposal upon request. 


Pierce-Arrow Four-Wheel Safety Brakes are offered 
as Optional equipment at an additional charge. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Pride of its makers makes you proud in possession.’? 


When in Buffalo, visit the Pierce-Arrow factory. Courteous guides will show you 
how Pierce-Arrow cars are built. 


Pierce-Arrow 
customers who 
prefer to purchase 
their cars out of 
income rather than 
capital may avail 


themselves of the 
services of the 
Pierce-Arrow 
Finance 
Corporation, a 
Pierce-Arrow 
banking institution. 
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HERE is no other auto- 
mobile accessory that gives 


such supreme service, for so 
long a time, at so little cost, 
as the Boyce Moto-Meter. 


Remember, there is a Boyce 
Moto-Meter for every car— 
from a Ford to a Rolls-Royce. 


4 vy se d, 9 
OU Car AeServes one. 


BOYCE 
MOTO METE! 


The MOTO-METER: COMPANY, Inc. 
Long [sland City, N. Y. 
THE MOTO-METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Manufacturers of Industrial Thermometers 
and Boyce Moto-Meters exclusively 


The sign of a 
progressive 
dealer 


(Continued from Page 72) 
pam they had both become strangers to 
im. 

“Paris is so lovely now!’ continued 
Madge. ‘‘It’s really the one place in the 
world to live. It spoils one for any other 
city.” { 

“‘T’venever been there,” said Lucy. “But 
I hope to go some day—soon.”’ 

Edward recognized a fierceness in the 
quick look which his mother bent upon the 
girl. ‘‘You are very ambitious,” she said. 
It was almost an accusation. 

“To want to go to Paris?’’ Lucy asked 
her mildly. 

“No; in other ways. Ambitious about— 
shall we say the Innis factory?” 

Madge’s tones were liquid, her smile 
sweet—and her eyes like dark coals. Ed- 
ward stared at her. 

Lucy stared, too, incredulously, and color 
spotted her cheeks. 

“T don’t believe I understand what you 
mean, Mrs. Innis,” she said in a clear voice. 

“Oh, but I think you do!” Madge re- 
turned, laughing a little, as though she and 
the wide-eyed girl beside her shared.a joke. 

And perhaps Lucy did; Edward knew 
that he didn’t. He understood only that 
something in his mother’s manner had made 
Lucy acutely uncomfortable; and that, 
equally, the polite deference which had 
taken the place of Lucy’s former friendli- 
ness was making lines of irritation deepen 
on Madge’s forehead. He shook his head, 
and gave up speculation about them. 

Madge’s irritation became manifest that 
night at dinner. 

“You’ve certainly been doing your best 
to turn Edward into just the type of Amer- 
ican I detest!’’ she said petulantly to her 
brother-in-law. 

Frederick Innis smiled. “I haven’t been 
especially busy trying to turn Edward into 
anything,” he remarked dryly. 

Madge flushed. ‘‘But how absurd! You 
can’t mean to sit there and deny that you’ve 
been trying to make him interested in your 
factory! You know that he hates it!” 

“Isn’t that rather for him to say?’’ his 
uncle asked without emotion. 

“No!” said Madge. “I don’t think 
you’ve played fair with me, Fred! I 
thought - 

She faltered, realizing that it was quite 
impossible to say what she really thought, 
and her powers of invention were checked 
by her brother-in-law’s smile. 

‘“‘Let’s go into the other room for coffee,”’ 
he suggested. After the coffee was served 
and the doors closed he turned quietly to 
Madge. ‘‘ My dear girl, you appear to have 
an entirely erroneous idea of things,” he 
said. ‘You appear to think that I am 
forcing your son to take over my factory at 
my death. And nothing could be further 
from my thoughts.” 

Edward, too, lifted slightly startled eyes 
to his uncle. 

“You know, to a certain extent, the feel- 
ing which I have about the factory,” said 
Frederick Innis. ‘‘But perhaps you do not 
realize that I would quite as soon have my 
daughter—if I had one—sold to a stranger, 
or given into the hands of a man who did 
not love her, as my factory. When I die’ — 
his eyes held Madge sternly as his voice 
emerged slowly—‘‘you and Edward will 
each receive an ample share in my estate. 
But the factory is mine, to do with as I 
want. I would rather give it over to my 
workmen, many of whom have been with 
me for thirty or forty years, than give it 
over to someone who would sell it or, worse, 
permit it to go to waste.” 

Madge was silent. 

**Gosh, I didn’t know you felt like that!” 
said Edward, impressed. 

Frederick Innis rose, and Edward saw that 
he was weak from his emotion. ‘Good 
night, Madge. Good night, Edward.” 

But Edward, respect glowing in his blue 
eyes, rose, too, and escorted his uncle to his 
room. 


. 


Two weeks after that evening Madge 
Innis returned to Europe. Her departure 
was preceded by the first quarrel between 
her and her son. 

Edward had been in his new field—the 
sales department—for ten days before he 
discovered the absence of Lucy Dillingham. 
The export manager did not know where 
she had gone—she had spoken of a better 
position in New York—and he was sur- 
prised that Edward did not know. Further 
inquiries there became embarrassing. Her 
house bore a sign—To Let, Furnished—and 
Edward regarded it grimly. There was no 
proper reason for his feeling that it was 


’am as fond of him as of anyone else 
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Madge Innis who had sent her away, durir 
that incomprehensible conversation ov 
tea; he remembered only too well the di: 
ner at the Dillinghams, and his own part | 
their estrangement. Yet if Madge had n 
come 

He returned to the house, desponde: 
and irritable. After his uncle had left the 
alone in the living room, conversatic 
turned to the factory. They had to tal 
about something, and the gossip of Par 
had become too remote to hold his atte) 
tion. The factory, at least, was connecte 
with Lucy. 

He told Madge about the new:slipper- 
omitting Lucy’s part in its inception. _ 

“The manufacturing department’s ju; 
turning out the first lot. We’re begin: 
to worry about it in the sales. You see 
got to find some special slant—some 
that’ll catch the people’s interest. 
novelty, and Us d 

He stared, horrified, at his mo 
Madge Innis was crying! 

“T think,” she sobbed, ‘‘you’re 
horrible! A special slant—a nove 
mimicked him miserably. Sudd 
swept to her feet. ‘‘ Frederick In 
me positively sick!’’ she stated. 
doesn’t he die? He said he was g 
die! It’ll be a year in December, 
looks just as well as he did in Paris 
lieve it was just a bluff. He ha 
mote intention of dying than 

e BPM 5 Eth ‘ 

Edward was fearfully cool. ‘‘Ren 
that this is Uncle Fred’s house and t! 
servants about,’’ he said. a 
_ Madge’s cheeks flamed at his 3 
“T don’t care if your Uncle Fred is 
at the keyhole!” she said. “Does 
pect us to wait forever? What’s he: 
to you?”’ She sank to the couch. 

Edward made no move toward he 
have no desire for my Uncle Fred’s de 
he said stiltedly. ‘‘As a matter of fac 


world.’”’ Which was a lie, as he woul 
that miserable moment have given a tl 
sand Uncle Freds for one Lucy! 

“Eidward!”’ said his mother, aghast. | 

“T’m going upstairs,’’ he said quietly. 
have a lot of thinking to do about the1 
slipper. They put me in entire charge ¢ 
today, and as it’s entirely my gamble 3 
rather important.” 

And so Madge returned to Paris, and | - 
ward remained with his uncle, no room r 
his mother in a mind that was crowded w 1 
thoughts of Lucy and the new slipper. t 
was impossible to banish either from s 
consciousness; Lucy reminded him of ¢ 
slipper and the importance of its succi}, 
and his own; and the slipper, a graceful - 
tle affair, recalled, eternally, Lucy Dilli - 
ham. It was natural enough that th 2 
thoughts should finally merge into one u - 
fied idea; that the slipper and Lucy sho d 
be so inextricably tangled that Edw d 
could never know whether it was love— 
he called his feeling toward Lucy by t t 
name now—or business which inspirec b 

He unfolded his plan to his uncle, 
Frederick Innis listened with almost cl! 
ish pleasure. f 

“Good stuff!” he said. “I think, + 
ward, we’d better have a little talk r/. 
This affair will about end the usefulnes 
the sales department for you, unless yo © 
planning to remain there. What do & 
want to do next?” His nephew was sil F 
and the old man sighed. “I like you, ~ 
ward, and I’ve made up my mind to © 
thing. If you like, I’ll makeasettlemen” — 
you now—today—and you scoot along! * — 


he answered. “It’s hard to know. 
see, there’s a girl,” he said simply. 
“H’m-m,” said his uncle thoughtfy 
“Miss Dillingham. She worked on the P° 
per with you.” He seemed to be pie 
together odd bits of observation with th 8 
he had heard. ‘“She’s in New Yor! 
course?” Edward started, and Fred' 
Innis chuckled. ‘Your wanting to © 
charge of the New York end of things." 
explained his knowledge, as thew toa 
any powers of second sight. © Be 
she’ll want to see the slipper. All wo! 
are curious.” I 
“You—really think so?” asked Ed) 
anxiously. rie 
The older man nodded. “Yes. I’?! 
ginning to wonder if you’re a better ul 
man or lover!” he said, and chu led. 
studied his nephew, affection, a faint 
of him, shining in his face. We* 
(Continued on Page 76, " 
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Three Ways 


to Put Frigidaire in Your Home 


1-If you havea good ice-box, Frigidaire, electric refrig- your family; it constantly maintains a lower temperature than 

eration, can be put into it in a few hours. is possible with ice, anda dry atmosphere that will keep food 
for days as fresh and sweet as the day it was placed in the 
refrigerator; it freezes pure ice cubes for table use, makes 
you buy. many new and delicious frozen desserts and is a great aid 
to the hostess. 


2—Frigidaire mechanism can be put into any ice-box 


3-Install a complete Frigidaire unit—in which Frigid- 


aire mechanism is combined with our specially Frigidaire is rapidly becoming one of the most highly appre- 
built cabinet ciated features of the modern home. It is practical, 

; economical and can be installed in any home where there 
Any of these methods will give you the advantages of is electricity. 


modern electric refrigeration. See Frigidaire. Take advantage of our deferred payment plan. 


It eliminates for all time the muss and nuisance of ice Have your own home equipped now with modern, electric 
delivery; it provides a constant safeguard to the health of refrigeration. Write for a descriptive booklet today. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 
| Distributors and Branches in All Principal Cities 


| <9 a 


iy 5 
RODUCTS oF GENERALMOTO® 


ELCO-LIGHT PRODUCTS 


HCME ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER PLANTS cvs FRIGIDAIRE, ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 
DELCO-LIGHT WATER SYSTEMS DELCO~LIGHT WASHING MACHINES ~ 
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Sealrioht 
Pouring Ass 


Milk Bottle Caps 


© Co tne 


3 Times More Useful 


1—Remove cap cleanly 
by pulling tab. Each 
cap its own ‘‘opener.” 


SEALRIGHT 
POURING PULL 


2—Lift tab and pour 
without spilling. 


3—Lift tab and insert 
straw for drinking. 


Two of the nicest things about 
Sealright Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle 
Caps—3 times more useful—are 
that they save mother work and 
give kiddies fun. 

A Sealright Pouring-Pull Cap is 
cleanly removed by pulling the 
patented tab; or the tab may be 
lifted and an even flow of milk 
poured without spilling. Thus the 
milk touches nothing but the clean 
underside of the Cap. 

More healthful, too, when you lift 
the tab and insert a straw. Drink- 
ing this modern way, from the 
original, sterilized bottle, prevents 
gulping, encourages slower drink- 
ing, thereby aiding digestion. And 
children think it’s great to drink 
milk this way. 

Ask your milk dealer to deliver 
milk to you in bottles capped with 
Sealright Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle 
Caps. School Officials, Restaurant 
Proprietors, and Housewives send 
for complete information, and 
samples to show your dealer. 


Sealright Co., Inc. 
Dept. 5-BP Fulton, N. Y. 


Operating the largest plant in the world making 
Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Caps, Ordinary or 
Common Cabs, 

Paper Containers. 


and Sealright Liquid -Tight 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
about your future later then.” Pause. 
“Paris wouldn’t be a bad place for a honey- 
moon, eh? Get it out of your system.’’ He 
chuckled again, and rose, to go to his room. 


New York City, the largest village in the 
world, and in spots the most sophisticated, 
is like a small town in its love for shows and 
occasions. Like the proud parent who 
leaves a busy day at the office to take his 
small son to the circus, and stands so en- 
thralled that he does not notice young Jun- 
ior, wailing bitterly in an impenetrable 
forest of adult legs and skirts, it has never 
completely grown up. There are the auto- 
mobile show and the fashion show, the food 
fair and the own-your-own-home exhibi- 
tion—féte days as endless as though it were 
a South American village instead of a mod- 
ern city. Halls and palaces built especially 
for the purpose are constantly moving away 
one display to make place for another—and 
New York crowds the ticket offices. 

The ballroom of the Vandoria Hotel had 
announced its privilege of entertaining the 
first great shoe show. Truck after truck had 
driven to the service doors of the hotel; the 
industry’s foremost publicity men and dec- 
orators were working in passionate endeav- 
ors to outdo one another. Fashion editors 
and proprietors of shoe stores alike had 
marked the date of the opening on their 
calendars; feminine New York put off its 
shopping for footwear until after it had 
viewed what “they”’ were wearing. 

Behind green curtains the enthusiasts of 
the Innis Boot and Shoe Company were car- 
rying out Edward’s scheme; memories 
brought back by the oldest and best-loved 
of fairy tales seemed to resurrect the energy 
of childhood. It was childish, of course, and 
Edward, impressed by the vastness of New 
York and the smallness of Lucy Dillingham, 
somewhere in its population, stood beside 
his uncle, watching the preparations dis- 
interestedly. Asa publicity stunt it might 
help the sale of the slipper. But for finding 
Lucy 

The decorator was carefully unwrapping 
something from a cardboard box. Grin- 
ning, he set a small high-heeled slipper of 
shining glass upon a red velvet cushion. 


At nine o’clock, when the orchestra in 
the balcony began to play, the ballroom of 
the Vandoria Hotel was crowded. Crystal 
chandeliers reflected their lights until the 
ceiling seemed a dazzling roof of ice, like 
the Snow Queen’s palace in the fairy tale of 
Kay and Gerda. Beneath it the crowd 
moved slowly—women, with bright inter- 
ested eyes; men, smiling with the tolerance 
of the male at the absurdities of feminine 
dress. The hall was flanked with gleaming 
cases of slippers. One would have thought 
that the world had never seen snow or rain, 
that it was carpeted with soft velvet for the 
tread of little feet. Slippers of silk and 
satin; slippers, even, of curling feathers 
and ruffled chiffon, slippers of everything 
but spun candy and spider webs. 

The Innis display held one end of the 
room—the farther end. One entered the 
hall, picked one’s way slowly, rapturously 
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towards a crowded area where cloth-of- 
silver curtains tinged with faint pink, like 
the morning sky, made a shimmering back- 
ground for something that was hidden by 
the figures of watching people. One el- 
bowed through them, curiosity mounting 
with every step. 

It had been done well—the floor covered 
with a rose-colored carpet, the page in 
old-blue velvet kneeling beside the wine- 
colored cushion. The slippers—the Cin- 
derella Slippers which had just burst into 
the advertising columns of every trade and 
fashion journal in the country—were 


wrapped neatly in their boxes, covered by . 


silver paper, fastened by rose-colored tape. 
There was no need for printed placards, no 
necessity to spoil the setting with red-faced 
ballyhoo men. At nine o’clock the page 
had blown his silver trumpet, had an- 
nounced a new ending to the old story. 
Whomsoever the glass slipper fitted would 
be presented with a pair of the new Cinder- 
ella Slippers, in return for her graciousness 
in treading the world with so small a foot. 
The pile of packages, in their silver wrap- 
pings, drew the women like magnets; the 
pride of her who possessed a tiny foot in this 
age of sports and common-sense shoes 
overbalanced her shyness. The woman who 
emerged from that crowd, a shining silver 
package in her hand, or beneath the arm of 
her escort, blushed for pleasure as much as 
for embarrassment, at finding herself the 
pivot of strange eyes. 

“She won’t come,” said Edward gloom- 
ily tohis uncle. “It isn’t her sort of thing.” 

“She won’t be able to help herself,’ re- 
torted Frederick Innis. ‘“‘Human curios- 
ity.” He shrugged. ‘“‘Haven’t I come 
myself? If she doesn’t come tonight she’ll 
come tomorrow. Your job is to be here— 
all the time.” 

Frederick Innis: was right. He saw her 
before Edward did, standing on the outside 
of the crowd, face lighted with wistful 
pleasure as she looked at the slipper she 
had helped to create. 

“T think I’ll go back to the hotel,”’ said 
Frederick Innis. ‘Will you telephone for 
the car, Edward?” 

They moved in opposite directions, the 
older man toward a slender figure in blue 
serge. 

“Mr. Innis!’”’ She was surprised, and 
obviously not pleased, at the encounter. 
“Tt never entered my head that you would 
be here! Congratulations on the new 
slipper!”’ 

Frederick Innis smiled and guided her 
masterfully away from the crowd. 

“Shouldn’t I congratulate you?’ he 
asked, and was enthralled by her blush. 
“JT want to talk to you a minute.” 

They sat down behind a bank of palms, 
Lucy ill at ease, the old man thoughtful. 

“Miss Dillingham, are you in love with 
my nephew?” he asked her bluntly. 

Lucy Dillingham flushed an angry red; 
only the old man’s hand held her in her 
seat. 

“Don’t you think that’s rather a per- 
sonal question?” she demanded furiously. 
“T am not, as it happens! His mother 
seemed rather worried about it too!” 
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“Madge,” returned Madge’s brother., 
law calmly, “is a fool. In fact, she’s di 
her best to make an equal fool of Edwa| 
but she hasn’t quite succeeded.” | 
smiled blandly, quite as though she yw; 
not regarding him with the most hos; 
pair of brown eyes he had ever seen. “M; 
Dillingham, I wish you would marry , 
nephew. I wish it almost as fervently, 
he does!” 

Lucy stared at him. The president of’: 
Innis factory, that very factory to wh) 
Madge Innis had referred so meaningly, 

“T love my nephew,” continued the | 
man. “And I love my factory. I w;; 
them both to go on to success, after I (. 
It’s—rather strange, isn’t it—that my . 
sire rests so completely in your hands?’ 

His steady gaze was melting her wri, 
like the beating of a hot sun upon a plate! 
ice cream. 

“But, Mr. Innis,” she faltered, “TI do- 
understand a » 

“Don’t you think, that for an old m, 
you could put aside pride just long eno, 
to grant one favor?”’ e 

“T don’t know,’ she answered honest. 

“Will you see Edward? Yes, he’s her 
Relief choked his throat at her blush, } 
suddenly downcast eyes. 

““One woman has done her best to ma 
a simpering idiot out of him and has) 
succeeded. Don’t you think that gi), 
promise to a woman who wants to do jj; 
the reverse?” 

“Tf she—wanted to,” 
tainly. 

“And doesn’t she, my dear?” | 

“cc But ” | 

Frederick Innis’ thin hand reached | 
and covered hers. “‘He’s awfully sorry t t 
he’s been a fool,” he said. ‘‘ He’s miseral | 
Won’t you let him tell you?”’ 

He took her silence for assent; cont - 
ment filled him as he left her. He waii 
outside, with the patience of an old n, 
smiling faintly at the murmur of tl? 
voices just behind him. 

“They’re going like hot cakes!” an - 
cited salesman whispered in his ear. 

Frederick Innis nodded his head. - 
ward brushed past him, flushed, bri - 
eyed, and uncermoniously seized the gs 
slipper in his right hand, stooped to pich 
one of the silver packages with his |. 
“Bring it back in a minute!” he eallec 0 
the astonished page. 

And Frederick Innis waited. Thethou t 
of that scene just behind the bank of gr¢i, 
that scene for which the glass slipper | d 
been manufactured, led him to them. T y 
stood, facing each other, talking eage ’, 
the glass slipper and the silver pack e 
forgotten. / 

Frederick Innis sighed and moved quie y 
away. One of his salesmen nodded to h’', 
offered the support of his arm. He tool t 
gratefully; he was very tired. The orch - 
tra commenced a dance tune, and he yaw) 1 
openly. 

“Ho-hum!” said the president of 
Innis Boot and Shoe Company, leang 
heavily upon the young man’s arm. “\!! 
you take me to my ear? It’s time for 
old man to retire.” 


said Lucy unc: 
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innumerable cases where, under severe ex- 
amination, defendants have, because of crim- 
inal vanity and exhaustive questioning, 
acknowledged crimes they were not con- 
cerned in. 

Sometimes the most severe and bullying 
methods of cross-examination are resorted 
to and fail. Psychology plays a very im- 
portant part in the detection of crime, the 
examination of suspects and procuring con- 
fessions. Severe methods may get results 
from one individual where they will fail 
with another. 

I have always found the pugnacious or 
roughneck type more susceptible to sympa- 
thetic treatment than to severity. The timid 
or weaker type of prisoner is most suscepti- 
ble to severity. The slightest touch of hu- 
man nature, commonly known as the sob 
method, frequently results in the procuring 
of confessions from prisoners or suspects 
when everything else fails. 

Abuse and violence simply shut the 
criminal up. A very little sympathy, fair- 
ness and understanding of human nature, 
on the other hand, will often get straight 
to a criminal’s heart, leading him to vol- 
unteer important information or become 
useful as an informant. We must, however, 


(Continued from Page 22) 


never overlook the fact that a criminal is a 
criminal—in many instances a dangerous 
enemy of law and order. He must not be 
pampered. The desperate violator of the 
law, ready to kill at a moment’s notice, 
should be given no quarter. The same may 
be said of those evading arrest, planning 
and escaping from prison. It is better to 
kill a dozen desperate criminals than to for- 
feit the life of one defender of the law. The 
criminal should always be kept in his place 
until he shows some signs of reformation, 
and then one should be sure it is genuine 
and not faked. 

My success in getting confessions from all 
types of criminals, the accidental one, the 
professional, the hardened, has been due 
always to controlling my temper, satisfying 
the defendant of my absolute fairness, 
using sensible, humane methods, beginning 
with matter-of-fact examination, always 
looking for weaknesses, carefully studying 
the defendant’s eyes, mouth, nose, chin, 
hands, voice and handwriting without his 
knowing I was doing so, and also leading 
him to believe by my methods I am inex- 
pert as an examiner. The thief is cunning 
and deceitful. He must be met with his own 
weapons. 


Eventually talking his own languag«? 
him, I always begin with the best of E- 
lish, slowly spoken. If he uses the 1e 
nacular, I use it. Sometimes he is 1 
comfortable with it. It is difficult to - 
tain a confession with a third person p> 
ent. A prisoner is much more likely? 
talk—confess—if alone with his exam!» 
because he has more confidence. His € 
tell more than any other feature. T/ 
squint and shift in the guilty, do® 
straight searching glances. The ears red¢ ie 

But the mouth also is a great indica 
The excitement attending an examinat 
especially in the guilty, causes nervous! ® 
in the stomach and complete dryness In ©” 
mouth. Painful thirstiness weakens © 
voice. The hands and feet of the guilty ® 
restless. The average prisoner about to 
fess craves water—a cigarette—telief. 
gets them, he gets his second wind 
doesn’t take the count. He is up 
again, battling for himself. < A 

Clearly understand that I am a belie? 
in kid-glove methods of examining (1 
inals. The humane examination, ‘ 
pursued, can be far more effective 
violence, mental or bodily torture. 

(Continued on Page 78) — 
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Prolong the Life of your Linoleum 


Rog us. Parz08b 

The famous 
Valspar 

Boiling Water Test 


or Congoleum with Valspar! 


It pays to Valspar your hard-surfaced 
floor-coverings! This is the opinion of 
Mrs: °C. ss) Fishers of tGreensbure,- Pa. ; 
who wrote us recently the following very 
interesting letter: 


“Some years ago, during spring house- 
cleaning, we gave our linoleum a coat of 
clear Valspar Varnish and the result was 
so very gratifving that it has become 
part of cleanup season just as much as 
cleaning wall-paper and scrubbing paint. 

First: it saves the linoleum by offering 
a protective coat of hard varnish against 
daily wear; second, dirt and dust cannot 


be ground into the material, but are easily 
wiped or even brushed away; /hird, the 
whole kitchen is brightened, and best of 
all, it is really clean.” 


If you will Valspar your Linoleum, 
Congoleum or Oil Cloth it will add greatly 
to its life and keep the surface bright and 
smiling. Spilled greases or acids will not 
spot it and repeated washings with hot 
soapy water will never turn it white. A 
Valsparred surface is absolutely water- 
proof and accident-proof. 


Send the coupon below for sample— 
enough to cover 20 square feet of surface. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World — Established 1832 
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New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. Futter & Co., Pacific Coast 


| This Coupon is worth 20 to 6O Cents 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 
40c sample can checked at right. (Only one sample per 
person of each product supplied at this special price.) 
Print full mail address plainly. 


VALENTINE’S 


\LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


Clear Valspar . 
Valspar-Enamel 


State Color. 
Dealer’s: Name__ 


Valspar-Stain . 


Dealer’s Address State Color = = 


Your Name_ 


Your Address 


SE. P.—5-10-24 
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Apollo day 


ip Apollo assortments, 
the more you pay, the 
more centers of fruits and 
nuts you get. But always 
the chocolate coating re- 
mains the same—the best 
that money can buy. 


Be PL 2 ee vesbs/ 5 


CAPOLLO CHOCOLATES ave made by 


F. H. ROBERTS COMPANY 
128 Cross Street, Boston, Mass. 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
The first step in the humane examination 
of a suspect is to get his confidence. With 
one type—and I am glad to say that it is 


| by far the most common—this can be done 


by direct assurance that nothing but honor- 
able methods will be used; that there will 
be no broken promises, no unfair advan- 
tage taken; that all the prisoner’s legal 
rights will be respected. 

I never argue with or belittle the defend- 
ant, but get his confidence because he be- 
lieves in me doing everything I can do to 
help him if he helps me. Nearly always, in 
beginning the examination, I ask simple 
routine questions: 

“What is your name? How old are you? 
Where do you live? Have you a father 
living—mother, brothers or sisters? What 
is your religion? Have you gone to church 
lately? Please let me have a sample of your 
handwriting—write your name and ad- 
dress—make some capital letters—write 
some figures.” 

These preliminaries have curiously dif- 
ferent effects on two different types of per- 
sons. To the one who is an accessory to or 
guilty of a crime, yet has decent instincts, 
but who is afraid of brutal treatment by 
accomplices, and the innocent person with 
or without information bearing on crime, it 
is a demonstration that humane methods 
are to be used and that the examiner is not 
trying to trap him, but simply trying to get 
at the truth. This sort of type will generally 
respond and do all he can to help. 

But another type of prisoner, suspicious, 
alert, with something to conceal, seeing me 
write down the answers to these apparently 
harmless questions, taking plenty of time, 
and doing it a little ponderously, jumps to 
the conclusion, pleasing to him, that I am 
harmless, evidently some country magis- 
trate substituting for the real examiner who 
is probably away on his vacation. He finds 


| my questions easy to answer without dan- 


ger of involving himself. He inwardly 
breathes a sigh of relief, relaxes and begins 
figuring how to put it over on me. 


Tricks of the Trade 


These questions open up a field of in- 
quiry that often proves most fruitful. After 
the suspect has given information about his 
identity, home, relatives and recent move- 
ments, it can be checked up by his dialect 
and examination of his clothing. Dialects 
are a fascinating study of contrasts—East- 
ern from Western, Southern from North- 
ern, one state from another, one city from 
another, one country from another. I take 
up his hat and look for a name or initials, or 
the hat dealer’s name and address. The 
name in the hat may be different from the 
one he has given me. Or he says he has 
lived the past five years in New York, 
while his hat, fairly new, bears the name of 
a San Francisco merchant. Other pertinent 
information may be found on the tailor’s 
label in the inner coat pocket, on the strap 
by which the coat is hung, the trousers 
waistband, laundry marks, and so forth. 
Almost invariably he will have some kind 
of papers. The world of crime needs its in- 
structions and records just as the world of 
business, and thieves particularly have a 
weakness for memorandums. When papers 
are discovered, he does not recognize 
them—didn’t know he had them—some- 
body must have stuck them in his pocket. 
But his writing can be compared with that 
of the documents found on him, and often 
is identical. 

These silent perplexities often bring out 
facts of the utmost importance. They can 
be elaborated in many ways, and are most 
disconcerting to a suspect in the humane 
examination. By prearrangement—stag- 
ing—and the use of suitable types of peo- 
ple, the door will open while the suspect is 
answering questions and the assistant brings 
in a strange woman. The examiner repri- 
mands him sharply, saying, ‘‘Why did you 
bring her in here before I gave the signal? 
You know I’m not ready for her yet.” A 
detective or uniformed officer reports hay- 
ing arrested another suspect in the case, 
shows him in, and is praised and told to 
bring his prisoner back later. A secretary 
opens the door and announces, “‘ That party 
is on your private wire, commissioner,” and 
the examiner holds a conversation with 
someone who apparently has important in- 
formation to disclose bearing on the case. 
A pretended meeting may be arranged over 
the phone, or the examiner thanks the 
mysterious party at the other end for in- 
formation, saying, ‘‘ Yes, I have evidence 
corroborating that.’’ The suspect comes to 
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the conclusion that you are an awful sucker 
for talking before him, and at the same 
time gets a purposely exaggerated idea of 
information you may have about him or his 
crime. 

The preliminary examination by routine 
questions also opens up the vast field of the 
suspect’s family, past life, associations— 
the people and things he cares about. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you, raised 
in such-and-such a faith, or with a mother, 
or a wife and children, would do a thing 
like that?” 

When you strike into this part of a sus- 
pect’s life you touch him very closely if he 
has retained any decency or conscience. 

To the experienced examiner the person 
under investigation begins to tell important 
facts almost before he or she has spoken. 


The study of handwriting is of the utmost ¢ 


significance, provided the examiner has had 
experience in this field. As central on all 
bank forgeries for twelve years I have lived 
twenty-four hours a day with specimens of 
handwriting. 


Criminal Vanity 


There is, among detectives, something 
known as the murderer’s eye. It is impos- 
sible to describe what it is, and I do not 
expect the reader to take my word for it 
that an experienced examiner can detect it 
in a suspect, any more than I should expect 
a court. of law to accept as proof my asser- 
tion that a given person was a murderer 
because he had this murderer’s eye. “ Mur- 
der” is the worst word in the English 
language. It implies a dastardly, cowardly 
act—to assassinate, to kill, to slay a human 
being, frequently with malice aforethought, 
or premeditation. So hideous and serious is 
the crime that the perpetrator often aids in 
his own detection. Hardened as he may be 
in all other crimes, murder sets its mark 
effectively upon the perpetrator. 

It is possible for a murderer to harden 
himself to the crime if repeated. His first 
slaying has the worst effect upon him. 
Committing the second, and following it up 
with others, tends to eliminate fear. He be- 
comes accustomed to his work and grad- 
ually hardens to it—fascinated with the de- 
sire to continue to kill. But the first slaying 
shows in an indescribable expression of 
guilt in the eye. I have examined many 
prisoners charged with all kinds of murder, 
and could satisfy myself where there was 
no direct evidence as to the innocence or 
guilt of the suspect by a careful study of the 
eye. It is an expression of guilt, with fear 
of detection behind it, and can be seen, 
with practice, if the examiner is alertly 
watching for it. Many times people are 
suspected of murder who may have a 
guilty knowledge of crime, but are not par- 
ticipators therein. They, too, have the 
guilty eye; but it cannot be seen in the 
eye of an innocent man, no matter how 
pany guilty circumstances may surround 

im. 

One of the first traits to be looked for in 
examination is criminal vanity. It plays a 
most important part in securing informa- 
tion and confessions. Many amateur and 
accidental criminals, as well as hardened 
professionals are so vain of their talent and 
their work that they are eager to talk about 
them. It is not unusual to find as the 
motive for crime that the criminal, having 
established a reputation as a clever thief or 
a daring hold-up man, has committed further 
crimes in his line to maintain that reputa- 
tion. The murderer Sage, who recently 
killed two policemen in Jersey City, de- 
clared after his arrest that he had the 
reputation of being a tough guy and had to 
live up to it. Newspaper notoriety secured 
by criminals works against law and order, 
and also for it. Against, by giving crimi- 
nals the dubious glory that feeds their 
vanity, and on the side of the law by aiding 
the examiner in playing upon that weakness. 

The examiner utilizes this vanity in such 
cases as one in which a single member of a 
mob has been caught under incriminating 
circumstances and refuses to talk, saying he 
will do his bit and protect his pals. Proud 
of his reputation, he is open to the sugges- 
tion that the rest of the mob are giving him 
the horselaugh for being caught while they 
went free. This suggestion so plays upon 
his vanity in a few days that he gives in- 
formation leading to the arrest and convic- 
tion of his accomplices, saying, ‘‘They will 
give me the laugh, will they? Well, when 
you bring them in here we’ll see who does 
the laughing!” 

The criminal who has operated with 
others, and is arrested, hates to go the 


_tive, I had traced some of the proper'? 
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route alone. He knows his pals) 
guilty as he is, that they are laughin 
hard luck. After arrest, he gets sus oj 
of a tip-off by someone. Who? Mi 
was Mike, Cinders or Darbo. ‘“The} 
as much right to be here as I have — 
gives them up gleefully, but with a y)p 
that he’s not to be known as a squeg : 
There is some honor among thiey¢ r 
it can be put in a small-size thimbli 
Take six honest persons, six dis) 
persons who have never been conyi, 
crime, and six criminals who have yp 
prison terms. Let them all be of thy 
general build and type. Without D 
ence, few people could distinguish th }) 
different groups; but the deteeti: | 
quently sorts them, and as correct} 
mail handler slipping so many lette j 
the right boxes. The ex-convicts wi ¢ 
sorted out first by the marks lefiy 
them by prison; and next the dis» 
suspects, who bear their marks, too ); 
by suspicion, fear and the sense of g|t 
While in the police department ij 
York City as a deputy commissi 
chief of detectives, I could, when ¢ 
was arraigned before me, w 
previous information on the subject, ¢ | 
what crime he was arrested. _ 
Years ago another young detectiy a 
I, detailed at large gatherings, on « 
dential tours, big conventions and th {i 
in various cities, used to pride our y 
actually vie with each other, on pick: 
thieves we had never previous hoy 
This is a proposition one cannot afi d 
make a mistake in. Like Davy Cr 
you must be sure you are right, th } 
them. Many a new one we pick | 
Some Frenchmen, Italians and Engl F 
unknown in this country. This is jl 
smelling ’em out, 
In one city there had been a lot ¢\ 
plaints of big touches from the per) 
pickpoekets. The chief of police ii 
ished all the coppers on the job 11 
getting this clever bird. I picked u!! 
low who looked wrong. It was on a ti 
day. He protested too much abi! 
arrest—what it was going to cost » 
false arrest, and so forth. 
By way of kidding him I asked, “¥ 4 
your regular occupation?” 
“T work in Smith’s grocery stor” 
replied. | 
I took off his straw hat. IthadaNg 
Falls label—the pickpockets’ paradise § 
urday was, indeed, a bad day for I) 
Dan to be away from the gro ste 
pleasure bent. He turned out to be 4 
thief, with two previous conviction |2 
confessed to all the thefts reported. h 
years’ absence from society was hip 
seription by the judge. , 


Winning Tactics 


“And I’d like to give you ten if I » 
by the law. You robbed my brother-i lé 
Dan Brady, the contractor,’ wasthe} 
parting shot. . 

My first experience as a confession: t 
occurred quite a few years ago in Nev! 
land. A series of masked burglaries at 
time had been committed in a well» 
summer-residence section, terrorizin: | 
neighborhood. They had extendes )\ 
several months, with no trace of the 1 
inals or the loot. Working as a young 


finally came to the conclusion thé} 
criminals were already in prison, 
been arrested and sentenced for | 
crime. : 
When I turned up at the prison an” 
the warden I had come to try to get 9 
fession from these convicts and recove ® 
of the property, if possible, he looked i 
somewhat boyish visitor with amus | 
and skepticism. ' 
“Why, my lad, Inspector So-and ), 
New York has been here and put the/! 
lows through a five-hour examinatio!® 
he didn’t get a single thing out of & 
And Commissioner Smith had no_ 
luck. What do you think you can dy 
This put me in the position of hav? 
plead with the warden to see my SU~ 
at all. : i 
Fortunately, he was a kindly mar® 
he said, ‘Well, it would look bad 
had to go back and tell your princlp 
didn’t even talk with the men. 40 
you see them to save your face. t 
The convicts, one ata time, were bt) 
to me in the council room. An hou! 
I asked the warden to come In an@ © 
ent at the taking of a confession. * 
(Continued on Page 81) 


(Continued from Page 78) 
stounded, of course, and also eager to know 
hat occult kind of third degree I had 
sed—what subtle resources of terror or 
‘rture I had up my sleeve. 

My method with the two convicts was 
‘tirely humane; and I may say that, hav- 
ig been a detective during the greater part 
/my career, humane examination of sus- 
)cts and criminals would have been forced 
von me even though I were disposed to use 
‘ugh methods, which are utterly abhorrent 
( me temperamentally—and besides, not 
¢ective police measures. 

/When each convict was brought in I asked 
in to be seated, and instead of asking 
-estions, trying to break down his stub- 
(rn resistance, and laying verbal traps, I 
yinted a picture, from the standpoint of 
f2 victims, of the crimes they were sus- 
eted of having committed. 

“T won’t ask whether you did commit 
(ese robberies or whether you didn’t. But 
fyill ask you to consider the other side. 
Eture to yourself that once peaceful neigh- 
»*hood where now nobody goes to bed at 
ht feeling secure. Every woman and ev- 
3! little child lives in fear. Every sound 
arms and frightens.” 

After elaborating this picture so he saw 
tlearly in his mind, and felt it, I presented 
() situation from another angle: 

\ Think what a wonderful thing it would 
» for that community to know that the 
«(bers are not only in prison, where they 
aid no longer be feared, but that one of 
‘-}m has revealed all the facts.’’ 

“his was elaborated, in turn, and led up 
“(what a salesman would call the closing. 

‘I know what you are thinking about— 
yi. are asking yourself, ‘What good would 
suh a confession do me, a convict here in 
oon?’ I can’t promise you any immu- 
air. But think of the possible influence of 
++se people upon your sentence. You’re 
nor twenty years. If you did commit 
chse robberies, and make some amends by 
*e oring the peace of mind of those peo- 
ol—some of the most influential citizens 
nhe state—do you suppose it is going to 
wik to your disadvantage? No, you know 
ch; if it has any effect upon you at all, it 
wi be good, for the shortening of your 
fein.” 

You astonish me,” the hold-up an- 
swred. ‘‘Other officers have tried to get 
nirmation from us by threats, saying that 
f je didn’t come clean on these jobs they 
wld fasten other crimes upon us, jobs 
weiad no connection with; and piling up 
werants and charges against us, keep us 
in |rison the rest of our lives. Every ques- 
‘id they asked, and their whole attitude, 
simly antagonized us and made us stub- 
901. You put things in a different way 
an I see the advantage of doing what 
yo\want me to.” 


The Trunk Mystery 


’ 

| happened, in that case, that the other 
ma could not confess, though he saw that 
t was the politic thing to do. For he had 
may relatives, some involved in crime and 
othrs entirely innocent, who would have 
nee harmed in many ways by his confes- 
sioi But the confesser was not involved 
in .at way, and not so deeply involved in 
‘he‘obbery. He was free to confess, and 
nis:onfession accomplished every desired 
purose. People in the terrorized com- 
mujity were reassured, considerable stolen 
oroerty was recovered, and the confession 
actaully did what I had suggested as a 
)os bility—shortened these convicts’ sen- 
pens. 

Sme years ago a trunk containing the 
mujlated body of a woman was found float- 
ng) a Connecticut lake. Several months 
of jitient investigation made it certain, 
sho] of the necessary evidence, that the 
erin: had been committed by an Italian, 
the ictim’s husband. He was arrested in 
Bufo and brought to me for examination 
in hw York. 

Or tracing of various clews and persons 
hadhvolved the location of two young men 
and|wo young women, nephews and nieces 
of th murdered woman, who had lived with 
himhintil after the crime was committed, 
and/hen returned to Italy. Italian police 
offials arrested and examined these young 
peop on the other side. They were inno- 
centout gave important information, which 
wasient us. Each sheet of the Italian re- 
os if ore the royal arms of the King of 

a 


_ Tb suspected murderer spoke no Eng- 
lish.| He was an Italian peasant, accus- 
tom{ to authority. When they brought 
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him into my office I arose, placed a chair 
for him myself, and told the interpreter to 
ask him to sit down. This made a great im- 
pression upon him. Through the interpreter 
I explained his legal rights, told him he 
would have the assistance of an attorney, 
and then spread out the report of the Ital- 
ian police, with the king’s coat of arms. 
This was a convincer. I let him read it. He 
took from his vest pocket a piece of paper, 
unwrapped a rosary, knelt before the coat 
of arms and crossed himself. Then he rose 
and made a full confession through the in- 
terpreter. 

His wife had run away from him in Italy, 
taking his money, and come to this country 
with another man, with whom she lived. 
He followed and persuaded her to live with 
him again, forgave her; but she proved un- 
faithful a second time, and one night, com- 
ing home, he told her that he had discovered 
it. She spit in his face, an insult so mad- 
dening to a Latin that he murdered her in 
a frenzy. Long after she was dead from 
strangulation by his bare hands, he got a 
hammer and wire nails and drove the latter 
into her brain. 

“That is the whole truth, excellency,”’ he 
concluded. “I donot care what happens to 
me. You may now take me away to be 
electrocuted. But what a pleasure, what 
a privilege, to come here and confess to 
someone like you!” 


Taking the Suspect’s Side 


The best results are usually secured where 
-the examiner takes the suspect’s side of the 
ease. In the notorious Rosenthal murder 
some years ago, he, a New York gambler, 
was shot down in the theater district by 
gunmen who sped away in an automobile. 

One of the first suspects I examined was 
a chauffeur named Libby who was identi- 
fied by several witnesses of the shooting as 
the man who had driven the car when the 
crime was committed. Libby did not seem 
to be worried by this evidence against him, 
and I had reasons to believe that he had 
taken the car from a garage, turned it over 
to another driver and taken it back to the 
garage after the crime. 

Who was that other driver? 

Libby knew, but he would not tell. So 
I sought further information by going over 
to his side of the case, virtually becoming 
his attorney. 

“You do not realize how serious the evi- 
dences of these witnesses will be if you are 
tried in court,’ I said. ‘‘To show what you 
would really be up against, I’m going to 
call the witnesses in one by one and ques- 
tion them in your presence just as though 
I were the prosecuting attorney and you 
were on trial.” 

This was done with such dramatic effect 
that Libby’s confidence vanished. The very 
first witness made statements that would 
have convicted him. An especially serious 
phase of his case was that none of the people 
employed at the garage where the car was 
kept spoke English, being French and Ital- 
ian. The upshot of it was that Libby re- 
vealed the real driver of the murder car, 
Shapiro. Later Libby went free. Had he 
been involved, his assistance to the state 
would have lightened his sentence. 

This particular case furnishes proof of 
the effectiveness of feeding your suspect, 
something in which I have always been a 
great believer. By ‘‘feeding’’ I do not 
mean any mystery of examination, but 
simply a warm, hearty meal. The murder 
had occurred at two o’clock in the morning. 
Prisoners, witnesses and detectives had 
been kept at an uptown police station until 
six o’clock in the morning. 

Four hours of excitement, questioning 
and sleeplessness without refreshment had 
made everybody tired. I saw that we were 
all in the wrong mood and also in the wrong 
place. 

“‘Let’s drop everything, go out and get a 
hearty breakfast and continue this inquiry 
in my own office at police headquarters, 
where we will be more comfortable,” I 
said, and everybody went with me to a 
near-by restaurant, and there were no jaded 
appetities in that crowd. I know, because 
I paid all the checks. The very first thing 
that happened when we began again in my 
office was Libby’s disclosure. 

One day I was summoned hurriedly to a 
Brooklyn apartment. There, murdered, 
each shot through the heart, were three gen- 
erations of a family all piled on top of one 
another—mother, daughter, daughter’s 
daughter. A few hours’ intense investiga- 
tion indicated that the crime had been com- 
mitted by the eldest woman’s son—brother 
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and uncle to the two others. It was hours 
before we found him, at one o’clock the next 
morning. He was an Italian, very dogged 
and stubborn. Everybody was trying all 
night long to get a confession out of him. 
His brother-in-law, the husband of his mur- 
dered sister and father of the dead child, 
prayed with him. He cried and moaned. 
We stuck to him till daylight. He did not 
speak much English, and all the examina- 
tions were through Italian detectives. They 
are sometimes temperamental and threat- 
ening to their own race. 

John J. Coughlin, the present excellent 
inspector of New York City detectives, was 
with me. Laughingly I said to the inspector 
about seven A. M., ‘“‘Let’s feed the brute.” 

“Good idea,” said the always jovial in- 
spector. 

We fed him—plenty and then some. He 
liked me best for the food and confessed, 
with his stomach full, to the triple murder. 
He was electrocuted. 

Another illustration of what may be done 
by taking the suspect’s side of the case and 
helping him: 

An especially vexing series of forgeries 
had been perpetrated on Eastern banks. 
We got several of the presenters, criminals 
who. had cashed fraudulent documents, 
but could not get evidence to convict the 
scratcher, or actual forger, one of the clev- 
erest penmen in the business, though we 
knew that he was implicated—the man 
doing the work. Arresting and convicting 
his accomplices did little good in stopping 
the crime as long as he was at liberty and 
able to work. Finally we arrested a pre- 
senter who, though he had done twelve 
years in prison, had lived a decent life since 
his release. 

He was married, had children and had 
gone straight as a string except for this 
single lapse. He had done the job under 
great temptation, was sincerely sorry for it, 
and I felt sincerely sorry for him. 

I said to him, “Jim, I’m going to take 
the biggest possible chance with you, and 
Biv you the greatest chance you’ve ever 

a neg 

“What do you mean, chief?” 

“Let you go free and get the penman for 
me.”’ That was the forger. “I’m giving you 
a chance to help yourself. If you can stand 
him up for me it means your own liberty 
and a decent life with your family. I’m 
going to let you out. There will be people 
close to you. I want you to bring the pen- 
man to a certain park for a talk. When 
you’re there, we’ll arrest you both.” 


Confessions Attacked 


This program was faithfully carried out 
by Jim. Both men were covered by shad- 
ows with instructions to shoot if anything 
went wrong. The penman did not know 
me. When he and Jim sat down to talk in 
the park to escape listeners, I walked over 
to the bench on whith they sat and took a 
seat beside the penman. Detectives quietly 
seized and searched him and found enough 
specimens for evidence to convict. 

We hada humane third degree right there 
on the park bench, and it was so quiet that 
young couples wooed and children played 
a dozen feet away. I showed the penman 
two alternatives. He could come down to 
headquarters with me, give information 
that would lead to the breaking up of his 
mob and his going to the penitentiary, or he 
could be taken forcibly. If he went the 
quiet way, so much the better. The pen- 
man got a long sentence. Jim went to the 
penitentiary for a few months. The rest of 
the outfit got suitable terms. 

It is a great satisfaction to the police to 
procure confessions from persons suspected 
of crime, because they not only clear up 
the crime they are charged with but fre- 
quently clear up many other cases, impli- 
cate accomplices and assist in the recovery 
of stolen property. Confessions are always 
attacked by the defendant’s attorney, who 


claims his client was coerced, forced or as- | 
saulted until he confessed to the crime. It | 


is an old-time defense—questioning the 
integrity of the police. 


The bench, jurors and the public are be- | 


coming more and more suspicious every 
day of confessions procured as a result of 
severe interrogation and 
These points the police are beginning to 
understand more and more, and the meth- 
ods employed to procure admission from 
the accused are humane ones. The cruel 
third degree is a thing of yesterday. 
Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 


articles by Mr. Dougherty. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 


examination. | 
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Summers Top Value 


JERE are those 
new and better 
“athletics"—Wilson 
Bro’s Combinettes- 
at a price that will 
surprise you-only 12 


The knitted drop- 
Stitch top of fine 
combed cotton ab- 
sorbs perspiration, 
and the striped 
madras material 
below the waist is 
wonderfully cool. 


You can't match the 
comfort and value 
that’s in them for 
double the price. 


Ask the man behind the 


underwear counter 


MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF MEN'S 
FINE FURNISHINGS FOR 60 YEARS 


Hose, Belts, Garters, 
Cravats, Suspenders, 
Mufflers, Shirts, 
Pajamas, Nightshirts, 
Underwear, Handker- 
chiefs, Knit Gloves 


WILSON BRO’S, CHICAGO 
New York 


Paris 
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gnsolidation Clean” 
Céal is thus stored in large quan- 
tities..in many industrial centers 
: : for promipt distribution by the. 
4 : shortest route. 


Nation-wide Consolidation 
Clean Coal Service 


Consolidation Clean Coal is a product of 
Consolidation Service. 
Ninety-eight mines in the richest bitumi-— 
~ nous states produce Consolidation Coal. Their 
annual production capacity is 15,000,000 tons. 

At these mines Consolidation Coal is care- 
fully prepared. Rock, clay, slate and free non- 
combustible impurities are removed. Hence, 
Consolidation Coal is shipped clean—low in 
ash and waste, high in heat. 

Consolidation Service begins, therefore, at 
the mine. 

A nation-wide system of distribution is also 
part of Consolidation Service. In the principal 
industrial centers thousands of tons of Con- 
solidation Clean Coal are stored for prompt 
delivery in any quantity by the quickest low- 
cost route. 

Finally, Consolidation Service includes 
expert advice on the best boiler-house equip- 
ment and the best firing practice. Thus the 
consumer is assured that he is obtaining the 
full heat value from Consolidation Clean Coal 
—heat value which is reflected in less coal 
burned and therefore in lower manufacturing 
costs. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York Gity 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 137 Marker Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Union Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. Nat’! Bank of Com. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Rockefeller Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 843 South Canal Srreet 

aaa ts ses §) LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. 

Foreign Offices) GENOA, ITALY 10-Via Roma 
( ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
\ MONTREAL, QUEBEC Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Shaughnessy Bldg. 
} GREEN BAY, WIS.  F. Hurlbut Company 

WAUKEGAN, ILL. Waukegan Coal Company 


Sales Agents 
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‘Wait!’ said the doctor. “You see this 
ridge back of us? All of it from here to 
town, and for two miles below, and the 
opposite ridge, beginning at that dip there 
and running a mile and a half north, was 
owned at the time of his death by Emmet 
Mulhauser. The town was named for him. 
He came into this section sixty years ago 
and bought those ridges for about a nickel 
an acre. His father was a German who had 
married an American wife. His German 
blood gave him thrift, his Yankee blood 
shrewdness. The land cost him every cent 
he had, but he dammed the stream, put up a 
sawmill and hacked a road out from the mill 
up to the new railroad just going through. 
He slaved and saved, and the timber on the 
ridges and the lumber he cut got more and 
moré valuable until he died, thirty years 
ago, worth over a hundred thousand in cash 
and half the timber still standing. 

“He left a son, a timid, overworked, 
browbeaten daughter and no will. The 
son had looked after things more and 
more as the old man gave out, and people 
thought it strange that no will was found. 
The son—his name was Emmet, too—told 
his sister that since he was a man, a gen- 
erous man, willing to work, she could have 
the hundred thousand and he’d be satisfied 
with the standing timber and the mill. It’s 
hard for a woman to resist cash, and she 
was a spineless thing, deathly afraid of her 
brother. 

“She took the money and pulled out, 
leaving the second Emmet with timber 
worth half a million, just as it stood, and 
twice that when his mill got through with it. 

‘When his sister left, Emmet went down 
to New York and brought back a dazed 
immigrant woman—a Russian Jewess, with 
a sickly girl child about twelve years old. 
Emmet’s little deal with the immigrant 
woman was so simple that even she could 
understand it. She was to do Emmet’s 
housework, look after two cows, pigs and 
chickens and prepare the noon meal for a 
timber crew of twenty men. For this, 
Emmet would give her and her child a 
home. It was a good deal—both parties 
were satisfied. Any place where Cossacks 
couldn’t drop in for a little visit seemed 
like heaven to the woman, and the only 
cash required of Emmet was for a little 
cheap clothing for the woman and her child. 

“The last deal didn’t turn out quite so 
well as Emmet expected. The immigrant 
woman had looked like a good animal with 
a sound constitution, but four years of 
Emmet’s work was all she stood. She got 
out of the bargain by dying. Emmet was 
disappointed in her naturally. He thought 
it all over and hit on a plan that looked 
good. The woman’s child had picked up 
amazingly in this altitude. She matured 
early, as the women of her race do. Emmet 
married her two months after her mother’s 
death. She was sixteen and big for her age 
and—poor Emmet.—looked capable of any 
amount of hard work for years to come. 

“Well, I’m darned if she hadn’t learned 
her mother’s tricks. She did Emmet’s work 
for three years and then, as we say in the 
Poconos, up and died on him. She’d taken 
an hour or so off to have a child one day— 
or perhaps it was at night after the work 
was done. At any rate, the baby was two 
years old when she died—a boy—and a 
pretty poor specimen. 

“But that made no difference to Emmet. 
He had no friends and the child filled a big 
gap in his life. He gave him everything on 
earth he asked for from infancy on. Em- 
met’s mother had beena Russian. This boy 
then was one-eighth Yankee, one-eighth 
German, one-quarter Slav and one-half Jew. 
That’s quite a mixture; and he was raised 
on coffee, doughnuts, pies, candy and such 
truck from the day he learned to yell if he 
didn’t get what he wanted. 

“Emmet planned to make a gentleman 
of leisure out of him. He allowed him to 
go to schcol in town for a while and then 
imported a tutor for him who had been 
educated in Europe—mostly in France, I 
believe. The tutor stayed for several years. 
He filled Emmet’s house and the boy’s head 
with decadent French literature, and then 
had to get out to escape one of Emmet’s 
lumberjacks who had a good-looking daugh- 
ter. Emmet then sent the boy—he also was 
named Emmet—to a first-class boarding 
school and later to college, with summers 
abroad. After graduating, the boy spent a 
winter in New York and came up here for 
July and August; not that he liked it here, 
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but in this one thing he didn’t get what; 
wanted. Emmet Senior was determined, 
have him with him for those two months: 
least, and stuck it out. 

“T saw Emmet Junior for the first ti; 
that summer. It was the third year I’dp, 
here. I was standing on the post-of| 
steps when a high-powered single-sea : 
roadster pulled up to the curb. It \} 
painted in three colors—queer colors ¢ ; 
didn’t belong together; that didn’t bel: 
anywhere except in a nightmare. The ; 
was as startling on the streets of Emn- 
ville as a pink monkey or a sky-blue j- 
phant. The driver got out and p: - 
on his way into the post office, and he dig; 
belong in Emmetville any more than ; 
car. I knew exactly where he belonged > 
minute I looked at him. He belonged };: 
in Greenwich Village. I’d seen hundn: 
like him when I was practicing on 
Street. It’s extraordinary how 
run to type. I never realized it so 
as when I got this first look at ] 
Junior, with the streets of Emme 
pine ridges as a background. Hey 

“Tm going to interrupt you, d 
broke in. ‘‘It’s curious, but a do 
mine gave me a long dissertation on {> 
type you seem to mean the night befor! 
left New York. I’d like to ask you a qu- 
tion or two. In the first place, how wol 
you define this type? Have you a spe: 
name for it?” 

“Well, no, not exactly. They call th- 
selves bohemians or radicals around W: - 
ington Square. They’re called a lot 
things by other people. Parlor Bolshey ;, 
for one thing, when they got so enthusia ¢ 
over the Russian insanity.” 

“*Sophisticates’ has become popu), 
lately,’ I said. ‘‘My friend seemed to » 
fer ‘intelligentzia.’ He says their sick s 
of mind is due to bodily anzemia.”’ 

“M-m-m,”’ mused the doctor. “Trun 
some cases, I should say.” 

“He thinks lack of outdoor exercis i 
adolescent youths of this type warps tn 
permanently.” 

“They’re warped, all right, and lacljf 
exercise gives them a further twist; it 
how does he account for the women?” | 

“He didn’t account for them, as I - 
member,”’ I admitted. 

“Well, I think it happens before biri” 

“You mean heredity?”’ f 

“No,” said the doctor, “I think it k)- 
pens at the moment—if it is a moment- it 
during the period when sex is determi |. 
These people are the result of malfuncti|- 
ing in the process of sex determination. 1 
extreme cases we have the hermaphrod . 
Less complete results are the effemin e 
man and the masculine woman. The 5 
your warp, mental and physical, for li/ f 

“That does account for a great dei 
said I, thinking it over. / 

“Tt accounts for it all,” said the doit 
promptly. ‘I believe the Anglo-Saxoi s 
where he is today because he’s been brel- 
ing truer to sex than other strains. Sod 
the early Greek. So did the Roman. © 
Prussian, too; but he’s been unlucky in S 
leaders recently. Cross breeding is ap’? 
produce lack of complete definement of © 
It’s responsible for the decline of most oi * 
powerful races. It was responsible i" 
Emmet Junior. I knew it when I saw 
face and heard his voice at the post-0ol® 
window and watched his gestures as het * 
his mail. : 

“T didn’t come in close contact with ? 
for some time. I’d get a glimpse of a 
driving through town or meet him on © 
road somewhere in his car. I don’t thi 
ever saw that car again without a girl 
I’d heard that he was going to bea poet a 
rather was a poet; he’d proved it by hav& 
some of his things published. Now w* 
about as much interested in poetry in! 
metville as in Sanskrit or the Bins? 
Theory; but some reviewer on a Pie 
delphia paper had spoken of Emmet Ju”! 
as the poet of the Poconos, and that g 
purr out of us. Nobody had ever read J 
of Emmet Junior’s poetry and nobody & 
pected to, but anyone who could gel 
mentioned in a city paper wasn’t altoge * 
doless. Nee 

“T read some of Emmet Junior's vers’ 
accident, in this way: August Firth had ee 
two years before I got here. Mrs. Firth @ 
turned Gaylord’s into a boarding he 


(Continued from Page 82) 
1 that summer she broke down—jaun- 
e, neuritis and general exhaustion. Her 
ighter Lucille * 
‘You’re speaking of my Mrs. Firth?” I 
ke in. 
‘Is she yours?” said the doctor, twin- 
ig. “Yes, that’s who I mean.” 
‘But you said her daughter. She’s never 
ntioned a daughter to me.”’ 
‘aid the doctor, without any particular 
erfulness, ‘‘You’ve dragged me out of a 
»am with big trout rising to tell you 
yut certain events. If you’ll just 2 
hastened to apologize. The doctor pro- 
ded: 
‘Her daughter Lucille got an extra 

nan in to help and carried on after a 
vion. Lucille was a pretty girl and a 
J-meaning one, I think; but selfish, with 
natural selfishness of youth and her 
ther’s encouragement. She was, for ex- 
ple, about the best-dressed girl in 
imetville. All her mother’s doing; but 
1. she accepted it. She also let her 
‘her persuade her to keep her hands out 

ishwater and away from any dirty or 
rg work about the house, and that her 
loling was too important to be inter- 
jed by the fact that her mother was 
4ing day in and day out. So she went 
jugh the local school and then through 
<high school at Stroudsburg, which is 
posed to be better than ours, taking the 
ciing train down and returning on the 

i] that evening. 

‘yaylord’s is so close to my place that 
denerally drop in to see Mrs. Firth after 
ylay’s work. I’d got her liver to working 
uthe neuritis had yielded nicely to treat- 
e;; but her strength didn’t seem to come 
u as it should, and I was calling every 
wlays. 

* stopped there about nine o’clock one 
g¢;. Lucille let me in. Two or three 
valers were sitting in the parlor to the 
z} of the hall in front of a wood fire as 
wit up the stairs. 

“frs. Firth was in that room you’re in 
ov It was one of those chilly nights that 
e ive up here every now and then in the 
idle of summer. I’d just driven four 
ile without gloves and I walked over to 
e|\tovepipe to warm my hands before 
uiing Mrs. Firth. Perhaps you know 
alif you stand close to that stovepipe 
u/an hear everything that goes on in the 
te2n.” 

“es,’”’ I said, “I’ve discovered it.” 

“Tell, I heard a man’s voice as I ap- 
»ozhed the pipe. I listened idly for a min- 
se, nd then he got my attention. He was 
eaing intently, in an over-cultivated, 
fecod manner that I’d heard every day 
; o1 time, but not since I’d hit the Poco- 
9s. He was explaining that mating should 
> auntrammeled by convention as draw- 
¢t2breath. Hewent on tosay that man, 
hijcoarseness and stupidity, had hedged 
ms f and woman— particularly woman— 
ith lot of vulgar, prudish and unimagina- 
veistrictions, and so stolenfrom the world 
\e mst beautiful thing that human life con- 
ine. ‘Butthenew generation, just coming 
to 2ing,’ he said, ‘just becoming articu- 
te, cutting those restrictions away. You 
un s2 by the books we have been reading,’ 
= sal, ‘you can see by this tremendous 
oveby Lawrence we have been discussing 
ynigt, that no one of any importance who 
wring today will tolerate for a moment 
1osestultifying bonds placed about us 
y thunthinking generations of an earlier, 
ude civilization.’ 

“T topped listening and went over and 
skedVirs. Firth who was the man down in 
1e kichen. She told me weakly that it 
as Kamet Junior. 

“Ad Lucille?’ I said. 

“SI said, ‘Lucille and other girls. He’s 
een pry kind. He’s organized a reading 
rcle'o help them understand the best 
Titer’ 

“T asked her who the girls were and she 
ame(them. I'll say this for Emmet 
uniol-he was some picker. This moun- 
in a is good for anybody. Youngsters 
oomin it. He’d culled the blossoms for 
cine, make no mistake about that. 
eS Wen T left Mrs. Firth I took a chair at 
e hell of the stairs and waited. What I’d 
rd {ia the stovepipe had interested me 
ot. | wanted to hear from a member of 
cine, 
“Thy all came out of the kitchen at 
t—tat is, the girls did—and giggled and 
ttejd for a minute in the hall before 
y sai good night. Lucille went back to 
kithen and I had a fairly long wait be- 
shjiand Emmet Junior appeared in the 
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hall together and she let him out the front 
door. I got up and walked downstairs. 

“Lucille was startled. 

““Ts mother worse?’ she asked quickly. 

“T told her I thought her mother was a 
little better. 

“But you’ve been here all this time,’ she 
said. 

“T told her I’d stayed to chat with her 
mother while she entertained her company. 

“*Yes,’ she said, curling her lip, ‘in the 
kitchen. It’s the only warm place in the 
house that isn’t ——’ She broke off and 
looked in at the parlor fire and the people 
sitting there. 

“T said, ‘I’m glad that you were in the 
kitchen tonight,’ and explained, when she 
looked at me puzzled, that a lot of Emmet 
Junior’s lecture had come up the stove- 

ipe. 

“She blushed, but threw back her head 
in a challenging sort of way and said, ‘Well, 
what did you think of it?’ 

“*“What did you think?’ I said. ‘That’s 
the important thing.’ 

“She said, ‘I think it was wonderful. I 
think he’s wonderful. He’s so far above 
any of us here—so far above me that it 
makes me sick. I keep telling myself that 
it’s only the advantages he’s had—college 
and New York and everything—but it’s 
more than that. Look at this.’ 

“She pulled a magazine from under her 
arm, opened it, found a certain page and 
handed the magazine to me. On the page 
she’d found was a poem—I suppose you’d 
eall it that—of Emmet Junior’s. It didn’t 
rime and the lines began with small let- 
ters. Some of the lines were long and some 
had only one or two words, for no appar- 
ent reason. You know the sort of thing I 
mean.” 

“Oh, quite,’’ I said. 

“T turned the pages of the magazine, after 
I’d read the poem, and found it full of draw- 
ings of deformed peopleafflicted with dropsy. 
They took me straight back to Greenwich 
Village, and drawings and paintings just 
like them tacked up on dirty walls in dirty 
rooms, by the thousands. 

“T found Emmet Junior’s poem again 
and said, ‘Well, what does it mean?’ 

“Lucille said, ‘I don’t know, but I’m 
going to study it until I get an impression. 
Then he’ll tell me whether the impression 
is the one I should get.’ 

“T said, ‘You think he knows what it 
means himself?’ 

“Of course,’ she said; ‘every word in it 
is absolutely necessary in conveying the 
exact shade of color he wants.’ 

““Color’? I said. ‘I thought this was a 
poem.’ 

““Tt is,’ she said; ‘but all the arts are 
alike now. They don’t use form any more. 
That’s all in the past—with advanced 
minds, that is.’ 

““e has an advanced mind, has he?’ 
I said. 

“Lucille told me Emmet Junior was in 
the front rank of the new movement. 

“«Well,’ I said, ‘he wants to be careful or 
he’ll advance himself into a building at 
Scranton, with keepers and padded cells 
and things like that.’ 

“She took the magazine from me and 
folded her arms across it in a sort of pro- 
tective gesture. 

“**Of course you'd talk like that,’ she said 
quietly, but her cheeks were flushed and 
her eyes fairly blazed. ‘You just don’t 
know. You just don’t realize what’s hap- 
pening in the world.’ Then she said good 
night and went back into the kitchen with 
the magazine. 

“On my way home I made up my mind 
that Emmet Junior’s reading circle didn’t 
belong in Emmetville any more than his 
ear or himself. I was led to it by the im- 
pression he’d made on Lucille. In all 
probability the rest of the girls felt as she 
did. 

“Emmet Junior, as I have said, was a 
pretty poor specimen; a sallow, thin- 
necked fellow with his eyes set close to- 
gether. The girls he’d chosen for his circle 
wouldn’t have given him a second look 
ordinarily; but he had the glamour of the 
city—of the great world—in the eyes of 
those country-raised maidens, and he’d 
topped this off with as exciting a line of 
propaganda as any healthy young female 
ever listened to. 

“‘T drove up to the Mulhauser place next 
day and found Emmet reading in a ham- 
mock on the front porch. I sat in the car 
and he came out to the gate when I called. 
I told him who I was and that I’d been 
hearing something of his reading circle. ‘I 
don’t think you’re doing those girls any 
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KEBO WITH EASY FLOWING LINES 
PRESENTS..A; WELL. DESIGNED, 
THOROUGHLY COMFORTABLE 
STYLE, WITHOUT IN ANY WAY 
ENDANGERING THAT UNAP- 
PROACHABLE SMARTNESS AND 
TRIMNESS IMPOSSIBLE IN ANY 
»OTHER THAN STARCHED COLLARS 
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An Ancient Bit 


of Little 
Old New York 


KYSCRAPERS, subway trains 
and motor busses! And in 
their midst sleeps a Rip Van Winkle, 
yet unawakened. It is Bowling 
Green Park. Guarding the slumbers 
of the old Bowling Green is a fence, 
which to all appearances might 
have been put up yesterday, so 
strong and sturdy it appears. Yet 
we know that on a July night of 
1787 patriotic New Yorkers knocked 
off the royal crowns which once 
adorned the posts of this old fence. 


One is almost tempted to believe that by 
some black magic this ancient fence has 
been endowed with immortality. Yet the 
explanation of its longevity is simple. It 
is constructed of wrought iron. 


Steel, the popular symbol of strength, 
disintegrates far more quickly than 
wrought iron. Some of the first pieces of 
wrought iron pipe made by the Reading 
Iron Company in 1848 are still in service. 
For rust-resisting qualities combined with 
reasonable cost there is no piping material 
like wrought iron. And for dependable 
service and established reputation there 
is no wrought iron pipe like Reading. 


Piping once installed can be repaired or 
replaced only at great expense. The first 
installation should be the last. Reading 
Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe costs but a 
fraction more than steel pipe. “Reading’s”’ 
life is two or three times that of 
steel. Specify Reading Genuine Wrought 
Iron Pipe. 


The entire plumbing 
system of the Cunard 
Building in New York is 
equipped with Reading— 
“the pipe that endures.”’ 


“ ‘Reading’ on Every Length’’ 


READING IRON COMPANY 


READING, PA. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Genuine 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Boston Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Chicago 
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St. Louis Tulsa 
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good,’ I said, ‘and I’ve driven up here to 
ask you to stop it.’ 

““He’d been looking down at the wheel of 
the car, not meeting my eyes, but his head 
came up with a jerk. 

“Stop what?’ he said. ‘What do you 
mean?’ 

“T told him I wanted the reading circle 
called off. 

“*Oh,’ he said, and passed his fingers 
over his narrow forehead and through his 
long hair, with just the sort of gesture 
you’d expect. ‘The Emmetville point of 
view,’ he said. ‘Amusing!’ He put ona 
pair of nose glasses attached to a broad 
black ribbon and gave me a languid stare. 
‘The mothers of the girls,’ he said, in a 
tired voice, ‘are, if I may say so, grateful 
that I’m giving their daughters a faint con- 
ception of modern literature.’ He called it 
‘litrawchaw’ and passed his hand through 
his hair again; then he said, ‘You’re get- 
ting out of your depths, if I may say so, 
doctor. Suppose you stick to pills.’ 

“One of the girls in the circle was Ruth 
Bascom, the daughter of Ed Bascom, sher- 
iff of the county. Ed had been a Rough- 
rider under Roosevelt and a state trooper 
after that. He’s covered with oak leather 
and filled with steel springs and dynamite. 

“*Y ou’re not talking to anybody’s mother 
now,’ I said; ‘you’re talking to me. Unless 
you agree to cut out your literary activities 
with those girls you and Ruth Bascom can 
explain all about it to her father, and we’ll 
see. what he thinks.’ 

““Now birds of Emmet’s feather sicken 
at the thought of standing up to anyone 
who might resort to physical violence. 
That’s why I selected Bascom’s daughter 
and mentioned Ed; but I wasn’t prepared 
for what it did to Emmet Junior. He didn’t 
turn white—he turned green. His glasses 
fell off and he had to take hold of the fence. 
His mouth opened and closed like the gills 
of a fish. I was startled. I didn’t know any 
man—I don’t mean man; I mean any 
human being—could be as yellow as that. 

“When he could talk at all Emmet 
Junior promised to do anything I wanted 
if I’d say nothing to Bascom. ‘Whatever 
he’s done has been done,’ I thought, ‘and 
just an interview with Ed would kill this 
worm’; so I told him to call off the reading 
circle and I’d not go into it any further. I 
drove away and left him still hanging onto 
the fence. 

“So I broke up the only reading circle 
Emmetville ever had.” The doctor paused. 
A kingbird darted down from somewhere 
and zigzagged through a hatch of flies just 
coming off the stream. 

“‘T was too late,’’ said he, his eyes on the 
bird; ‘‘too late!” 

He picked up a stone and tossed it into 
the water. The head of Pocono Shot came 
up at the splash. He got to his feet, shook 
himself and poked at the doctor with his 
nose. 

“Not yet,” said the doctor. 

The dog turned to the stream, lapped a 
few swallows of water, then came and lay 
down again. 

“Does he understand everything?” I 
asked. 

“Pretty nearly, I guess. He’ll bring me 
anything I mention that he can get hold of. 
Once I saw a stray kitten in the yard. .I 
told him to bring it to me and he went out 
and brought it in—hardly ruffled its fur. 
He’ll go uptown and bring me back the 
newspaper from the news stand or the mail 
from the post office. All I have to say is 
‘Mail’ or ‘Paper.’ He barks at the right 
place and they give it to him. He’ll shut 
any door in the house or ring a doorbell for 
me if it’s the pull kind. All that’s just 
monkey business. When he has to use his 
nose is where he shines. . . . Lord, look 
at that sun! The best of the fishing is from 
now on, you know.” 

The sun was sliding stealthily down upon 
the crest of the ridge at our backs, but that 
meant little. We had a good hour of day- 
light left. 

“Tn order to do any fishing right now,” 
I said, ‘‘you’ll have to lick me first.” 

The doctor sighed. and went on: 

“About two weeks after my talk with 
Emmet Junior we got quite a shock in Em- 
metville. One morning about ten o’clock 
Ed Bascom and his daughter Ruth and 


Emmet Junior drove up to the courthouse 


and got a marriage license and walked down 
the street to old man Farrell’s office, who 
was a justice of the peace. Ten minutes 
later Ruth Bascom was Mrs. Emmet Mul- 
hauser, Jr. Ed drove the newly married 
pair up to the Mulhauser place and left 
them there, and that was that. 
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“Well, of course the town buzzed. 
couple would have all of Emmet Sen 
pile some day; but somehow nobody 
like discussing the marriage with Ed. ] 
Bascom went everywhere explaining 
Emmet Junior had persuaded Mr. Bas 
into this sudden marriage because he wa; 
to take Ruth back to New York with | 

“But Emmet Junior didn’t seem in; 
a hurry to get to New York. He didn’t; 
take his wife on a wedding trip. They 
stayed on at his father’s, although 
expected to leave Emmetville about 
time. Mrs. Bascom began to explain — 
Ruth wasn’t very well and that Em 
Junior was waiting until she was bette) 
fore they left. Ruth wasn’t ill enoug, 
have a doctor apparently. I knew 
because Kittridge—he’s the other ] 
here—asked if I’d been up to the }) 
hausers’ and when I said no he said ‘Nei, 
have I. What are you doing for 
scarlet-fever cases?’ An epidemic of sei. 
fever had developed among the school | 
and we both of us were on the jump ; 
then. In the rush I’d let some other th, 
go and I hadn’t seen Mrs. Firth for s) 
time. « 


“T was passing there one evening, (; 
tired, but I thought I’d better go in ; 
have a look at her. The front door ; 
open, so I walked in and up to her ro) 


She was sitting by the window, so mr} 
improved that I advised her to begin « 
ing short walks in the fresh air and leng » 
them a little each day. She said she di’ 
know about the walks in the fresh air, 
that she’d been going downstairs for te 
days and that she thought she’d start ¢) 
a little something about the house next J 
“T said, ‘You’ll do no such thing. Y | 
let Lucille manage for at least ani¢ 
week.’ |. 
“She gave me a troubled look and ( 
‘Doctor, I believe Lucille is sicker tl| 
am, this minute. She won’t admit it) h 
wouldn’t let me send for you; but sie 
thing is wrong with her. She looks ter ly 
She doesn’t eat and I heard her eryin tt 
last night. I went in to her and aske ie 
what was the matter and she said ‘}h 
ing,’ and then clung to me as she did ¢1 
she was frightened as a little girl. Al’: 
while she said she’d got nervous fc 1 
reason at all, and she came and helpe 1 
back to bed. I think I know what's w ig 
I’m telling you as a doctor. I woun’ 
have it known for anything on earth, 
Lucille would sooner die. I think)hi 
thought a lot of that young Mulha er 
She’s been like this ever since his mari 3¢ 
I think it’s affected her health. I’d lit 
have you see her. She’s downstairs. In’ 
say I asked you to see her. Just finc ie 
and act as though you wanted to tel ie 
that I’m so much better. Then say 01 
don’t think she looks well herself, and a 
will lead up to your finding out just w t’ 
wrong with her. Do you understand? | 
“T said yes and went downstair | 
found Lucille sitting by a kitchen tle 
She was sound asleep, with her arm 0! 
the table. Her cheek was resting 01 le 
magazine she’d showed me. The pages Plt 
wet and tears were drying on her fa‘) 
put my hand on her shoulder anc hi 
moaned and sat up. When she recog ! 
me she jumped to her feet and picke Ul? 
the magazine. Re 
“<Mother sent for you,’ she said, 
ing away from me. ‘There’s nothing ve 
with me and I won’t have mother pre I 
ing there is. We’ve had enough do'!® 
bills in this house. Thank you for co: hd 
but you needn’t bother with me alii. 
She’d been backing toward the door. oY 
she turned and darted through it il 
heard her running up the stairs. al 
“She hadn’t looked ill, especially-| at 
and tear-stained was about all—an' ald 
gone up the stairs a lot faster than I aid 
have that night. After what she’d@lé 
about Emmet Junior and what her mt’ 
had just told me, to find her erying Yel 
the magazine seemed to indicate w'# 
correct diagnosis would have been. 1°)" 
nothing in the pharmacopeeia for love a 
ness that I know of, so I went up an®” 
her mother not to worry and dragge(™ 
self home. se a 
“The scarlet-fever epidemic hur 
until partridge season opened. I wa 
Bill Trimble had asked me to come ("© 
often as I could make it and—well, 1% 
you'know how I felt.” 
“T can imagine,” I admitted. 
“T couldn’t fix it to get away un 
day of the second week. I telephone” 
Geiger Saturday evening—the Geige!’ 
(Continued on Page 89) 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
’t far from Bill’s shack—to let Bill know 
come out and spend Sunday night with 
n if nothing happened. 
‘Well, nothing happened. No new cases 
‘the epidemic and nobody came down 
idenly with anything. I got to Bill’s 
ick about. ten o’clock Sunday night. 
‘| was glad to see me, in his undemon- 
lative way, and we drank hot applejack 
‘dies and talked for a couple of hours 
/ore we turned in. 

‘Monday ‘turned out to be a soggy, 
jady day, almost warm, with no wind 
tring. Hard shooting, with no sunlight 
cbreak the cover and a dark sky for a 
. kground, but just right for a dog’s nose. 
‘sre was no use to think about that, 
ugh, with this fellow—he nails ’em, wet 
airy. We walked over from Bill’s place to 
f nearest cover and Shot went straight 
«m to the foot of the ridge and pointed 
ni patch of rhododendron. Two birds 
uw ped. Bill got his. I missed mine in the 
er light. We followed the line and Shot 
91d in a swamp, but drew out carefully 
n started to go round, clear down on his 
ey. We knew what that meant—the 
i was deep in the swamp and restless. 
ht was going to try to come in from the 
tr side and send it out our way. The 
i) flushed wild, for no reason, before he 
oid get around. I took a crack at it to 
12e it lie and was watching it rocket off 
vy’ the trees. when somebody hollered 
o the top of the ridge, ‘Is that you, 
sil?’ 

\Bill yelled back that it was, and who- 
vi it was asked him to come on up there. 

‘Bill yelled, ‘Have you gotagun?’ He’d 
a): ealled in Shot and headed in the oppo- 
‘tidirection if he thought it was another 
uier. 

‘Then the voice said, ‘This is the sheriff. 
ynt to see you right away.’ 

*. said, ‘What have you been doing, 
sil’ And he grinned and told Shot to heel 
n¢we worked up and found Ed Bascom 
np of the ridge. 

“They tell me that dog will take a 
uian trail and follow it if you tell him 
o,/id said. ‘Is that right?’ 

“That’s correct,’ said Bill. 

‘TI now swear you and this dog in as 
epty sheriffs of this county,’ said Ed. 
Cae and get in my car. Sorry to spoil 
ou hunt—and yours, too, doctor.’ 

* said ‘What’s happened, sheriff?’ Bas- 
onstarted toward Bill’s shack. 

ees Firth was murdered last night,’ 
e sid.” 

Te doctor turned and met my appalled 


ye} 

‘don’t think anything I saw in France,” 
e emitted, “gave me the jolt that those 
ors did, and I saw some fearful things 
veithere.”’ He lapsed into silence. 

Afor me, I felt a curious tightening of 
hehuscles of my throat, an unusual dry- 
essf the mouth and lips. The doctor was 
ucka wholesome, jolly-looking person. I 
adiot expected him to shock me as he 
ad, I thought of the silent woman at 
rayyrd’s. I thought of Gaylord’s itself. 
‘*hetaring, blindless house. The stare was 
ne f horror! That was apparent now. 
.nd:he grounds—bare maples ringed by 
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wet sapsucker drillings above winter-killed, 
matted grass. Over that grass, beneath 
those maples, a child had toddled. Later, 
the surer tread of a schoolgirl had pressed 
down the grass; and later still the ardent 
feet of a glowing maiden. Those feet had 
borne her lightly through every part of the 
worn interior of the house. The chairs I’d 
sat in had held her warm young body; per- 
haps the very bed in which at night I lay— 
in that room with the stovepipe. Despite 
its grateful warmth, the smooth black cyl- 
inder grew sinister in my mind’s eye. 

The doctor’s voice broke in upon my 
thoughts: 

“The sheriff gave us the details as we 
crossed the clearing to Bill’s shack. The 
girl had been killed close to the stream, 
just below the town, about ten o’clock the 
night before. Joe, the man at Gaylord’s— 
you’ve seen him around there, of course— 
had come rushing into town, wet to the 
waist, with his hands and shirt covered with 
blood. He could speak just a word or two 
of English at that time and he was all but 
out of his head. None of the crowd that 
surrounded him could make out anything 
he said, but they gathered that something 
was wrong and somebody went for the 
sheriff. 

“The Italian had managed to lead the 
sheriff and the crowd down to the bridge at 
the foot of the main rift and then down the 
edge of the stream to Lucille Firth’s body, 
lying among some bowlders. Her head had 
been beaten in with a stone that was lying 
beside her. 

“The Italian wouldn’t go near the body, 
Bascom told us. He fell on his knees when 
they approached the spot and began to 
cross himself and jabber what must have 
been a prayer. 

“The sheriff had told the crowd to keep 
back as soon as he saw what had happened. 
‘I’ve got a guard there now,’ he told us; 
‘but most of the town’s been as close to it as 
they could get, and the coroner had to walk 
around some, and his men, too, when they 
carried her to his office. I don’t expect it’s 
any use, but I’d like to give the dog a chance, 
Bill. I’d have been here sooner, only there 
was some moyes made to take the Eyetalian 
out of jail and lynch him, so I had to wait 
for some state troopers I telephoned for to 
get in.’ 

““*You’ve got the Eyetalian locked up?’ 
asked Bill. 

“Ed said, ‘Yes, he’s locked up all right.’ 

“Well, what do you want the dog for 
then?’ asked Bill. 

“We'd got to the shack by this time and 
were standing by the door. The sheriff 
didn’t answer—he just looked at Shot. The 
dog was watching the sheriff’s face intently, 
with that wise look he has. 

““FWe’s sure giving me the once-over, 
ain’t he?’ said Ed. 

‘**Ffe’s thinking over your talk,’ said Bill. 

“The sheriff stared at Shot for a minute, 
with Shot staring back at him. 

““*T’m darned if I don’t believe it,’ he 
said; ‘and I’ll tell you something: If he’s 
got the nose they claim and is half as smart 
as he let’s on to be, I won’t have that Dago 
in jail this time tomorrow,’” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Ignition 


System 


TYPE = Type 600 1s built by the makers of the 
600 famous Bosch Magneto! A big, depend- 
£ able, waterproof ignition system for 
i 27. Fords. It has automatic spark advance 
and many new features. It produces 
insanada’ intense, perfectly-timed sparks that 
make Fords start easily, run smoothly, 
develop more power. It keeps plugs 
clean, eliminates timer troubles, stops 
“bucking,” and saves gas and repairs. 


You can use Type 600 Ignition on any 
Ford. Sold by 2500 Bosch Represen- 
tatives and by live dealers everywhere. 

You get your money back if you're not 
entirely satisfied. 


Lf you cannot buy Type 600 from your 
dealer, order direct C.O.D. giving year 
of your car. 


DEALERS: Certain territories present unusual opportuni- 
ties for live, well informed dealers. Write or wire now, 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
Main Office and Works: SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Branches: New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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‘The importance of 

understanding what effect 

your tooth paste has on 
the salivary glands 


Brushing alone is not enough to keep 
your teeth permanently clean 


OST tooth pastes are satisfac- 

tory as temporary cleansers— 
unless they contain constituents that 
will scratch the enamel or injure the 
sensitive edges of the gums. 


But physicians and dentists now 
realize the importance of the salivary 
glands in protecting the teeth and 
they insist on knowing how the con- 
stituents of the dentifrice affect these 
important glands. 


The only real protection against 
the acids of decay 


Only the alkaline fluids from these 
glands can permanently check the 
chief cause of tooth decay—the 
mouth acids. 


These acids are forming constantly. 
And because our mouth glands have 
slowed down, their fluids are no 
longer sufficient to neutralize the 
acids. 

Five minutes after you brush your 
teeth the acids are forming again. 


This tooth paste makes these 
important glands work normally 


Pebeco, however, gently stimulates 
these glands to work in a normal, 
healthy fashion. 


As soon as Pebeco enters the mouth, 
the fluids from these glands begin to 
flow more freely. They wash all 
through the mouth; in between the 
teeth where the tooth brush cannot 
reach. They thoroughly neutralize 
the acids as fast as they form. 

Pebeco leaves your whole mouth in 
a healthy, live condition—your gums, 
your palate, the entire oral cavity. 


Pebeco is made only by Lehn & 
Fink, Inc. At all druggists’. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. E-9 
635 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


Nothing 1s more attractive — 
nothing is more vital to your 
health—than sound, shining 
teeth. Pebeco keeps the en- 
tire mouth cavity healthy and 
self-protecting. 


z 


Send coupon 
for free generous tube 


Send me free your new large-sized sample tube of Pebeco. 


Name 


Street Tiina: 


City. 


State 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


“A ring!” gasped Miss Cora. “A ring 
with rubies at!’”’ She thrust the publica- 
tion into his hands. ‘Read it oncet!”’ 

Above, below and surrounding a partic- 
ularly angry-looking ring from the stone of 
which fiery rays darted to the bounds of the 
column were the words: 


STARTLING GEM OFFER 


Our exclusive MILLENNIUM RING, known 

tosatisfied thousands. Blue-white stone, perfect 

cut, set in elegant pecs cup, surrounded 
: y 


CHOICE OF EMERALDS OR RUBIES 


GRE, DT, E10. OU Rare ENDS. 
This means you! 


EXTRA SPECIAL 
at $29.50 
Simply enclose $10.00. Balance $2.50 per week. 
Our investment in friendship. We take all 
chances 


LIMITED SUPPLY ORDER NOW 


Elisha shook his head darkly and handed 
back the magazine. 

“Say, now,” he warned, gazing down at 
the innocent little creature curled up beside 
him, “don’t go fallin’ ower this here! It 
might be some such trick in it. Them city 
sharpers 

“But look who it is a’ready! The Old 
Honest Goldsmith, H. Chadwick, Inc. I’ve 
knew about Mr. Ine since I was born 
a’ready. But what does it make to talk?” 
She spread her ten tiny empty fingers in a 
gesture of resignation over the piercing rays 
of the ring. “It ain’t nobody where would 
go makin’ such expensive inwestments at 
friendship just ower me! But och, my! If 
anybody up and got me such a ring with 
rubies at I wouldn’t have eyes for nobody 
else, it would go that silly with me. I have 
afraid anyway a 

But she was not so smitten with fear at 
that moment as was Elisha. He sprang up, 
kneecap cracking. His body slanted tensely 
toward the closed kitchen door, through 
which a voice was thundering: 

“What does he mean by somepun like 
this anyhow? Lettin’ the cow to milk fur 
me! It should give a good thrashing fur 
that one!” 

“Your pop!” gasped the girl with light- 
ning intuition. 

Elisha did not pause to identify his parent 
verbally. He was already wresting open a 
door on the opposite side of the room. He 
whizzed through the chill dank of a parlor, 
wrangled a huge brass key at the cere- 
monial front door and zoomed out into the 
blackness of a porch. 

“T got to go. It’s gittin’ late on me,’ he 
clattered back over his shoulder. 

But he had not counted upon the celerity 
of his hostess. She was there beside him. 
Even as he landed upon the top step she 
thrust something beneath his arm. 

“Take it along with! We ain’t looked fur 
them China pigs!” 

Elisha had no need to urge upon old Bess 
that time was the essence of their contract; 
she had not yet had her supper. She legged 
off the mile and a quarter between the two 
farms with such impatience that Elisha had 
fed her and had bedded both her and him- 
self before he heard a door slammed in 
paternal wrath beneath him. He lay quiv- 
ering in the bed beside the sleep-drenched 
Adam until he heard his father’s footsteps 
clanking off to their own room; then he 
nested down with a great sigh. 

It was long before the boy Elisha really 
slept. And yet, was it the boy Elisha who 
lay taut between the blankets that night, 
his forward jut of chin thrusting upward 
into the crisp air, his deep eyes matching 
the depth of shadow in the room? Had not 
the boy Elisha gone to sleep, beyond recall, 
two, three hours before? It was a naked 
soul, an elemental, at grips for the first time 
with the most powerful of the powers of the 
air. For assuredly it was not a man, this 
skinny thing which had finally much ado 
to keep from blubbering, from clutching at 
the big warm Adam and blubbering that he 
hadn’t meant to do it, he hadn’t meant to 
take Adam’s sweetheart from him; but she. 
just would have him, she just would! 

Between his tossings, as he lay still-eyed, 
came again and again a memory seemingly 
detached from all he was thinking and all 
he was feeling: A long, long time ago when 
he was six and Adam was nine, the two of 
them, stumbling down the hill, behind 
their father, from the new grave under the 


beeches—Adam clutching his fingers 1 
they hurt and whispering thinly: “You 
me anyway! You got me anyway!” 

And this was the Adam he was hurt 
This was the Adam he was robbing! 

He awoke, as usual, to the vigo, 
rattling of the stove in the room be 
Adam did everything, not quickly, | 
vigorously. No brighter pans.than Ad: 
in any kitchen of Buthouse County; 
straighter furrow in any field. Nok 
corn cakes turned for any table; no ele; 
garden patch behind any house. It aly 
had been rather fun to keep house ) 
Adam; it had seemed no woman’s tas. 
Adam had carried it on, with slas) 
broom and swishing brush. e 

But today it was no fun. Elisha s) 
about, with eyes down. Oh, he was he| 
breakingly sorry for Adam! 

And yet his heart beat with terrific ; 
umph. Triumph that took him spasm | 
ically by the legs and flipped him int, 
handspring. Triumph that took him | 
the wrist and made him shy a hatful | 
duck eggs, one by one, against the corna . 

But there was no compromise in h. 
The jut of his chin was thrust defini 
toward manhood—manhood symboli| 
curiously enough, by that girl a mile a1 | 
quarter distant. A mile and a quarter ! 
world distant! And time—this was i 
day—tomorrow Saturday. Well, Satu | 
night, then. 

Upon his shoulder fell a heavy hand 

“Now, what about Saturday nigl ' 
demanded Adam. “Was you tellin’ e 
a’ready I am keepin’ comp’ny with ¢ 
Saturday night?” 

_ Like a bronze frog Elisha squatted, 0 
tionless. The hand twisted impatie y 
Elisha slowly reached for a weed, sl | 
plucked it. 

“It’s somebody else—settin’ up, ke n 
comp’ny—Saturday night,” he brought it 

The hand jerked him, dangling slant e 
to his feet. 

“Somebody else?” roared Adam. “ i¢ 
else, then? Answer me up now! ‘ai 
sleazy Schindler?” 

“She—ain’t sayin’.” 

“She better not be sayin’!” gritted hi 
terrific Adam. When he knotted his fist 
that the wrist tendons whipped out like vi 
cords. “He’ll git the right to git his ck 
twisted off fur him.” He stalked ay 
kicking the clods. | 

Elisha oozed down upon the ground. i 
gazed after Adam, then he knotted his yr 
fist and stared down upon his wrist; t ré 
were no cords there! Well, maybe, st 
maybe, he wouldn’t interfere with Ad x, 
Saturday night. But at that moment e- 
tween his young ribs began to creep 1d 
whimper an alien thing, a spawn of | 
temper which was finally to strangle— 1d 
strangle—his love for Adam. | 

Hot of eye, hot of heart, he wat 2d 
Adam on Saturday night as he bathe in 
the zinc tub behind the kitehen stove, : lie 
covered his long clean muscles with s] 2 
did raiment, as he carefully pat he 
bronze glow of his hair and carefully 1 ad 
up the lopside of it over his finger, 2 
donned his hat with slow deference to !!§ 
same curl that it might follow the up'! 
tilt of the felt. Adam never knew at 
when he closed the door upon his fe /¢ 
person, a man with the ache to kill sh ' 
his feet with clenching fist and ki* 
murderously the leg of the table with le 
brass toeguard of his shoe. 

But—he couldn’t endure it! He « # 
quick glance upon his father mum) 6 
over the livestock quotations, raped hi) t 
and coat from their nail and let himsel 0 
of the door. Down the lane crisped Adi 
wheels upon the frozen ground; dow! he 
lane sped Elisha. He caught the tail 0 
buggy at last, jerked along agonizedly + i 
it for a moment, then with a mighty hY¥® 
oe in a clutching heap upon its na" 
tail. 

Ignominious, of course, jolting, an 
back to back with Adam, the tailk: 
bruising into his flesh with every rut. ” 
he was going, at any rate; he was g&" 
there! i 

He got there, and he crouched li. 
mouse in the Hoopstetter wagonsh: ‘i 
Adam blanketed old Bess. Like a mou 
scurried to the window of the living T 

There, there she was—upon the si 
just as he had held her in memory: ’ 
light from the hanging lamp made a nll™ 

(Continued on Page 93) 


(Continued from Page 90) 
her dark curling hair. Her little feet, 
ose pointed feet, were tipping gently this 
ay and that. And her eyes, those wide 
aocent eyes, were also turning, first this 
uy, then that. Upon whom? Upon the 
ale Schindler and upon Adam, upon a 
sgruntled Schindler and upon a glum 
jam with arms upright like stanchions 
‘on his knees. There they sat, the three 
- them; and outside, loving, hating, 
‘isha. Outside, feasting, starving, Elisha. 

(Outside, that was it. Shivering for a 
varter of an hour, there, outside. With a 
rd gulp he swung from that window at 
't. He had determined what he would do. 
[: would do that which he had told himself 
‘» two days that he could not do. 

He could not do it fast enough now. He 
‘ged into a run, the aroused Hoopstetter 
hunds in full yelp behind him. The whole 
uiverse seemed in clamor. He liked it. It 
ssmed right, considering the momentous 
»ng he was about to undertake. 

[he house was dark, as he had expected, 
); he paused for an alert moment inside 
| door, his ear cocked cannily upward 
«rard his father’s bedroom. Then he tip- 
d into the parlor and abstracted from the 
yiernal stock of stationery between the 
eves of the family Bible an envelope, a 
et of paper and a stamp. There was no 
iid to withdraw from the lair beneath his 
»)1 mattress the phrenetic pirate guarding 
‘1 Startling Gem Offer of H. Chadwick, 
a}. Did he not know by heart every sylla- 
»} of the Old Honest Goldsmith? 

Inder slowly weaving tongue Elisha com- 
(ed his first business letter, which for 
yivity has probably never been excelled 
niall the annals of financial correspond- 
re: 

Heitville Rural F D 
ear sir Mr Inc I send you still ten dollars. 
¥« send me Milennium Ring A3035 as per 
‘ti:ly confidential. With rubies at. 
yours truely 
ELISHA MAICE 


he letter was only the husk of renunci- 
itin, of course. He swallowed the bitter 
<eiel when he gazed his last upon the ten- 
icar bill which had lain so warmingly 
abve his heart. It dimmed into twice, 
che its size as he bungled it into the nar- 
‘0 white casket of his hopes beside the 
eter to Mr. Inc. 

Tell, anyway, the little canvas bag was 
10 empty; it still contained two dollars 
in| seventy-five cents—no, eighty-five, 
wii Adam’s dime. Two fifty for the first 
wexly payment, and something over. And 
wiiin the week his father would be back 
‘rei the stock market. It was all so safe, 
-hiinvestment in friendship in which Mr. 
initook all chances. 

Yhat really troubled him as he set out at 
oi on a trot to the mail box at the cross- 
-ogs—for had not Mr. Inc warned that he 
na|but a Limited Supply?—what really 
crobled him on that half-mile trip was that 
1e ad not been able to accept the Old Hon- 
est toldsmith’s Sacrifice to the Public as 
setiorth upon another full page of the mag- 
izi2: The Mammoth Complex Dinner 
Rin; a Constellation of Seven Large Dia- 


mods: Only $49.50, $15.00 down, $5.00 
wetly. But, anyway, she had said she 
ike rubies. He saw again her ten tiny 


sm:y fingers spread above the pictorial 
ray of his ring—her ring—their ring. How 
surised she would be when she opened the 
toil Purple Plush Gift Case! 

I} could keep his secret, Elisha could! 
Buthe kept it at fearful odds when he sat 
oné more upon the settee and proffered the 
oorjntous magazine to its owner. 

‘nd was you findin’ pigs at? Or, 
mehe, somepun else intrusting?” she 
queed softly. 

lisha dug his heel into the carpet and 
sho his head. But she looked so con- 
ecerrd, so unutterably downcast that he 
fouil himself encouraging: 

“Tot anyways pigs. But I’m a-findin’ 
sompun else. I’m a-findin’ somepun else 
yet) that there book.” 

Sb looked up at him quickly. Then she 
trilld into gratified laughter. ‘‘ What, any- 
way’ she whispered. ‘‘Tell me oncet!”’ 
He buld feel the little confiding heap of 
her gainst his elbow. He heaved chastely 
fronher. - 

Etered Mr. Hoopstetter with rattling 
newpaper and clanking boot. 

“\ Maice a-loadin’ his hogs Monday, 
ther|”” he queried grossly as he turned up 
the jick of the lamp. ‘It reads here where 
the jarket goes draggy at the soft pigs. I 
ain’t-lettin’ mine till the price stiffens at 
ther] that I give you.” 
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Ominous words over which Elisha might 
well have felt apprehension, considering 
that his own financial solvency depended 
upon the prompt conveyance of his shoat 
to market! But all he was feeling for the 
moment was an intense dislike of the Hoop- 
stetters; for Mr. Hoopstetter, who scraped 
his chair noisily underneath the hanging 
lamp; for Mrs. Hoopstetter, who ambled 
in with gingham apron overflowing with 
woolen socks, a darning needle stilettoed 
into her bosom. 

They were always there, the Hoopstet- 
ters. It seemed as though Miss Cora 
Hepple was the only person in the world 
who recognized that he was a man. 

“You ain’t gittin’ stuck after Cory, ain’t 
you?”’ Thus Mr. Hoopstetter with pon- 
derous playfulness during that first week of 
Elisha’s daily visits. 

Oh, yes, sometime during the day or 
during the evening Elisha managed to 
cover that mile and a quarter between the 
two farms. Sometimes he had only the two 
Hoopstetters to contend with; sometimes 
he had Adam, sometimes the damp-haired 
Schindler; sometimes he, Adam and 
Schindler sat in a jagged semicircle of hate 
beneath the hanging lamp. But Elisha 
gritted his teeth and held his place; he was 
openly in the running; he was shamelessly 
sure of his position with the lady. He knew 
that she simply endured the others because 
she was too gentle to rid herself of them. 

If he was sure of the eternal bond between 
them during the first five days of their ac- 
quaintance, he was doubly sure after that. 
For on the fifth dayappeared beneath the 
rusty tin flag on the Maice mail box, the 
ring. Be it said in honor of Elisha’s rare 
restraint that he had it in his possession, in 
a hot lump, in a cold lump, in the canvas 
bag upon his chest for a full hour and a 
quarter before he delivered it. It came in 
the morning; he would wait until night. 
But night was an eternity distant; any- 


thing might happen; they might both be’ 


stricken dead! And with night might come 
Schindler or Adam or both. He dropped 
his ax at the woodpile, sauntered slowly 
under Adam’s eye to the barn and through 
it, then tore across fields. 

Of course, though, somebody had to inter- 
fere! Elisha dodging from one door to 
another of the Hoopstetter domicile, buffed 
full into Mrs. Hoopstetter as she ambled 
around the corner of the house. 

“Bei meiner seele!’’ she gasped, rocking 
tumultuously. ‘It’s Elisha oncet! But 
you look some pale, bubbie. Ain’t you any- 
thing so well? Did you got a pain at your 
stummick or wherever?” 

Was ever swain in travail to present a 
love token interrogated as to the condition 
of his internal organs? Elisha groaned. 

Appeared in the window behind him a 
pink sunbonnet. He cast upon it a glance 
of despair. 

“*T see a’ready where I have overstepped 
myself,’”’ chuckled Mrs. Hoopstetter with 
obscene mirth. “He has got it at the heart 
still. Not anyways at the stummick.” 

By lover’s guile Elisha abstracted his 
lady to a position behind the barn, and 
ensconced her upon a wagon tongue. His 
fingers, numb with ecstasy, fumbled forth 
the plush case. The sliding door crashed 
open behind them. Mr. Hoopstetter strode 
triumphantly forth, girt with a pitchfork, 
and bearing a large conical trap in which a 
small rodent squeaked frenzy. 

Elisha rose in stiff-legged rage and retired 
his companion, squealing delicately, from 
the arena of slaughter. The animal in his 
trap could not have felt more baited than 
did Elisha as he cast a hunted eye about 
him. The landscape proffered no inviolable 
shelter; the fields, the flat garden patch 
behind the house, the family orchard with 
its leafless trees 
strode Elisha with the pink sunbonnet in 
wake. 

Arrived to the rear of these puny trunks, 
Elisha again brought forth the Royal 
Purple Plush Gift Case. For five days he 
had been framing verbal sentiments ap- 
propriate for the occasion, but the untoward 
circumstances of the hour and his own 
overwhelming emotions of the moment 
choked the words at the thither end of his 
Adam’s apple. He silently extended the 
box and leaned back pallidly against an 
apple tree. 

The moment was more satisfying, much 
more, than he had even anticipated. She 
gave a little cry, then a gasp, then another 
little ery. She plucked the ring quickly 
from the box and slipped it upon her finger. 
“A ring—with rubies at!’ she breathed; 
and kissed it! 


Toward the orchard: 
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She flung toward him and reached up her 
arms. Elisha backed blindly. He took one 
of her hands and shook it earnestly. She 
looked up at him, puzzled, a red curl swirl- 
ing up into her cheeks. She laughed, as 
though uncertain what to do next; and 
stood, turning the ring this way and that. 

“Ain’t it is wonderful? And such a sup- 
prise on me! Och, my! Since I am born 
a’ready, I ain’t seeing such a grandness!”’ 

Elisha said nothing. He merely looked, 
his hand at his throat. It was his moment. 
Nothing would ever take it from him. He 
would see it always as he saw it then: 
The trees with their limbs naked in their 
sleep, and beneath them the girl, vivid, 
quivering, a slender lance of life, twisting 
this way and that upon her pointed toes, 
her bright glance flashing from him to the 
red stones upon her finger. 

““My, ain’t you the swell feller though! 
And the good guesser yet! I was wishing 
long a’ready fur a ring with rubies at. It will 
git me proud to my head, I have afraid, 
anyway!’ 

When at last Elisha found himself tread- 
ing the impalpable air toward the rear of 
the house, he halted her abruptly at the 
garden gate. 

“Look here,’ he panted, his green- 
flecked eyes upon her, ‘‘you leave me be 
your steady friend. Youse won’t be leavin’ 
them other two set up by you no more, 
ain’t not?” 

The girl went slowly through the gate 
and faced him across the pickets. ‘‘ Well, 
this here is how it goes with me. I am soft- 
hearted that much that I can’t, just to 
say, go sassing them off. Herbie he’s my 
cousin—from—marriages that way; and 
Adam he’s your brother, ain’t not?” 

“No!” shouted Elisha, and added with 
dizzy penitence: “‘ Anyways if he is, he ain’t 
no more.” He plucked at her sleeve as she 
turned from him. ‘‘But pass me your prom- 
ise, anyways, where you ain’t travelin’ with 
him to the Ewangelical picnic. Nor with 
Schindler neither. Pass me your word 
you’re goin’ with me and not nobody else. 
Till it comes Saturday a week?” 

‘Saturday a week?”’ she mused, chewing 
the string of her sunbonnet. Then she 
laughed suddenly. “That I will oncet. I’ll 
go with you and I’ll stay with and I’ll come 
home with. I pass you my promise on 
that!’? She glanced over her shoulder, 
twisted off the ring and clapped it into her 
pocket. “‘There’s Uncle Willie!”’ she whis- 
pered. ‘‘And this here’s our secert! Just us 
both two together! Ain’t not?” 

For, of course, a Hoopstetter had to churn 
across that ineffable moment. Mr. Hoop- 
stetter, angrily sideswiping at the ends of 
his mustache with his side teeth, crossed 
the back yard toward the tool house. He 
was carrying the large glass bowl of the 
hanging lamp. 

‘Such a wear on the coal oil!”’ he groaned 
loudly. “Sooner I git it filled, sooner it 
goes empty on me agin! I will give them 
mealymouths dare fur to pack their own oil 
along, that I will oncet!”’ 

“‘Sh-h-h!”” pierced Mrs. Hoopstetter 
from the kitchen door. 

Seratching exultant ribs, Elisha hurdled 
homeward. She was going with him to the 
great social event of the year, the Evangel- 
ical Sunday-school picnic! Arm in arm 
they would parade all day, to the bitter 
envy of Adam, Schindler and other deso- 
lated suitors! And after that, there would 
be no question as to whom she belonged to; 
she would be sealed to him and to him only! 
As he vaulted the last fence he saw Adam 
swinging his discarded ax. After all, good 
old Adam! Poor old Adam! 

Adam spoiled it all. Leaning upon the 
ax handle he smiled under frowning brows. 

“T’m a-goin’ to work and thrash you one 


| if you don’t stop pesterin’ my girl. Now 


mind it! And here’s somepun else: You 
got to stop follerin’ me nights or I’ll give 
you a shamed face in front of her, for I’ll go 
to work and lay youse ower my knee yet. 
What do you conceit you are, anyhow, 
carrot-top? A man a’ready?”’ 

Elisha’s eyes darkened from blue to 
black. His shoulders drew stiffly upward; 
he lowered his fiery young head like a young 
bullock and dived straight for his brother’s 
middle. A second later he was being held 
at arm’s length like a helpless manikin. 
He saw haze. He hissed and drooled. 

“Why!” gasped Adam. “Why!” He 
dropped Elisha. ‘Poor little brat!’? He 
stared at him in amazed comprehension. 

Poor! Little! Brat! Each one an insult. 
All three, a triple insult. 

“T hate you!” stifled Elisha. ‘‘I—hate 
you!” 
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He did. From that moment he h;: 
Adam as fiercely as he had loved him. © 
he hated most the things he had : 
most—Adam’s strength, his good looks| 
kindness. 

The hate swelled within him as the ;; 
hours of that day passed until it see: 
that it was all of him, that there was Tr 
for nothing else. But there was. There ; 
room for active apprehension. It was) 
father who introduced the new agony. | 

Maice Senior was a stern, silent r; 
Silent Silas, the county called him. | 
tongue muscles might have grown fla) 
had he not exercised them nightly over) 
newspaper. He invariably read al 
mumbling the news, droning the qu; 
tions. He read even the quotations yw ' 
did not financially concern him, suet) 
Drugs and Dyes, Metals, Hides , 
Leather, Turpentine and Oils. He usu} 
fell asleep midway of Turpentine and ( 
awoke strangling, blew his nose and yj 
off to bed. 

This night Elisha, somberly hung 
over the stove with his back toward \ 
others, would have been oblivious of ¢/. 
thing unusual, had not Adam suddiy 
clanked down the tools with which he’ s 
half-soling Elisha’s shoes and inquired ja 
strange voice: “What was that now? }s 
the hogs fell agin?” 

Mr. Maice droned again: “‘‘Slow, me \y 
25 to 50 cents lower. Packer top $0) 
Shipper top $6.00. Packing sows, {i\ 
active, $5.25. Few fat pigs, steady, arc ic 
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Adam did not take up his tools. Af : 
moment he ventured: ‘‘Then you woul ’t 
mebbe, be a-loadin’ them—this week’ 

Mr. Maice snorted grimly and shoo ii 
thick grizzled thatch. He adjusted ii 
paper and started upon Hides and Lea #1 

Still Adam’s tools remained silent. EF hi 
turned startled, bloodshot eyes towar ti 
father and shrilly challenged forth hi n 
remark of the evening: “My sht' 
Packer Top, $6.10!” 

«Wet Salted Markets Firm,’”’ inj & 
his father. ‘‘‘Skins Stronger.  T oy 
Markets Easier. Take off of. Bue 
Pelts steady sik d 

Elisha slept little that night, not at ii 
the early hours. How could he, wit in 
solvency pressing upon him, blacker ai 
the night about him? Soon, horribly | n 
his first weekly payment would be due Hi 
clutched at the canvas bag beneatl bis 
nightshirt and tried to imagine that i til 
contained two dollars and eighty-five c ts 
But it did not. It contained one dollai n¢ 
sixty cents. Yet he could not regret th 'e 
tie and the red-striped socks which hi |s 
devastated his hoard. Had she not saic hi 
liked red? He could eyen, in that sr) 
pass, have laughed aloud at Adam, A 1 
had recently purchased a green tie nc 
a hat with a green band. Oh, yes, he/a: 
hating Adam as he lay there! He la or 
the edge of the bed; he would not v¢ 
touched Adam’s body for the world; hi ad 
even considered sleeping in the barn. | 

He started at a voice in the dark ss: 
“Say, give me the lend of that ther /en 
dollars, wouldn’t you? Just till pop 2% 
comin’ back from the hogs?” 

Elisha lay taut. “No,” he finally br¢ sht 
forth. i, 

Adam tossed restlessly. “Aw, now, \Y: 
Leave me git the lend of them ten d 2 
and I’ll put a dollar or whatever t¢} 
Silence. ‘“I’ll swaller back what I 
about my girl, all, if that’s what’s eatin ¥ 
I give you dare fur to tag me to Eop- 
stetter’s ower.” ’ mf 

His girl! Tag him! Elisha projects te 
outraged self perilously over the edge‘; 
bed. ‘‘Take another guess if you thinl at 
he sliced. ‘“‘I guess youse couldn gl 
nothing off a ‘poor little brat’! 4 

He lay in tremble. For a few mori™ 
he heard nothing, felt nothing, tasted 
ing, but his own bitter words. He was | 
for Adam to speak again. Adam dic(0 
That hurt. sin 

He was surprised that Adam, also, ¥*” 
financial straits. But it was eas" 
counted for. Adam had purchased thf 
buggy a week after the girl had twit 
into Buthouse County upon her am fo 
little feet. Adam had gotten the but 
the girl; and now he had gotten t 
from Adam. After all, poor old Adam »* 
began to hate hating. Loving, now? 
just couldn’t help; it just came. Bu 
ing tore you. And yet you couldn't | 
You just held on to it. And there you. 

There he was; and the fun was 
during the days that followed. And }/ 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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kd never been so fiercely happy in his life. 
Fercely, that was it, when he was with the 
gl. “I do now take to you that much!” 
s> would say; and Elisha would shiver 
h:ly down his back. But away from her, 
tlit was different; away from her, fumbling 
athe limp bag and speculating as to how 
kg the unknown Mr. Inc would be willing 
tcuake all chances; away from her, harking 
wh smitten ears to the evening reports of 
alropping hog market; away from her 
wh a strange alienated Adam stumping 
ge mly about house and field. Gone the 
mrtial slash of broom and shovel and 
bish and ax; gone the banter with which 
Aam the resourceful had imparted a tang 
tclife. “It’s time fur to milk the milk!” 
hiwas used to yodel as he swung the pail 
fnn its high hook and tossed it to Elisha. 
Nw Elisha reached for it in silence, in 
since filled it and in silence slopped with 
it > the spring house. 

mee he slanted his tormented forehead 
aginst the rough red pelt of the cow, 
oiised it there, as he thought that he 
wild give anything, even the girl, if he 
sald only tack back to the old happy days 
Wid Adam. But that was a black thought, 
1 cherous to the girl; he knew it that 
iit when she took the ring from her 
ycxet, slipped it on and murmured: “My, 
_« now set awful store by this tony ring! 
\i| mebbe I ain’t settin’ store by youse, 
0 Elisha!’’ The rapture of the moment 
vz chilled for Elisha by a curious defec- 
i¢ of his eyesight. Glancing down upon 
4 jeyels he saw them as green instead 

We what is it at them?” he stam- 
need. 

iss Hepple giggled, thrust her fingers 
nt her pocket, twisted from him, and a 
ndient later the rubies flashed before him. 
‘Jas you blind or whatever?”’ she twitted 
ah, 

tT. Inc did not keep him long in sus- 
»e:e— or did he only deepen his suspense? 
Ch Old Honest Goldsmith began to use 
‘ta onery recklessly. Elisha, cannily meet- 
ngshe mail carrier a full quarter mile from 
he¢house, had delivered into his prescient 
in-rs onee, twice, thrice, typewritten 
‘tasments and letters from which ema- 
vaid a chill formality lacking in the initial 
‘o12spondence between them. 

fumbling homeward with the latest of 
he: documents, Elisha read and reread 
‘héyminous statement: ‘‘If the obligation 
s )t paid forthwith, we will take such 
»tkr and further steps as may be necessary 
0 rotect our interests in the matter.” 
to long was “forthwith”? What would 
ye 1e “steps’’? Elisha sagged down under 
on: sumaes to consider these momen- 
ou questions. 

I} was presently distracted for a mo- 
ne. At a point where the mail man’s 
ir¢ng detour rejoined the main road 
‘lija saw Adam striding forth to meet the 
ng. 

F: was handed something; he went 
lovy up the road, head down. Was 
\dza, too, hailing the mail man surrep- 
itiisly? 

Esha returned home by way of the 
ioastetters’. His sojourn under the su- 
nat had yielded a single forlorn possi- 
ili. If it failed, ruin was upon him. But 
i hizould get possession of the ring and re- 
urtit in hasty loan to the importunate 
ir. ne, would not the jeweler be appeased 
intisuch time as he could redeem it? If 
ie culd 

Bt he couldn’t. He saw that at once 
vne Miss Cora Hepple clapped her hand 
vei her pocket and backed from him. 
‘I’y that fond fur it, I would up and die if 

wi to lend it away !’’ she informed him. 

“ist till it comes next week!” Elisha 
jleaed desperately. He shifted heavily 
ronone foot to the other, then made ter- 
ifi¢;ompromise with Fate: ‘Give me it 
meé, and I’ll change it off fur the Mam- 
not, Complex Dinner Ring. Seven large 
lianmds. Forty-nine fifty still.” 
| oe gave Miss Hepple pause. Her red 
ittltmouth quirked, considering. “TI tell 
rou, she confided, ‘‘I give you dare fur to 
)ornw it at the picnic. Or was you, mebbe, 
ergtin’ to remember I was keepin’ com- 
)nyvith just only youse that day?” 

Ws he forgetting? But—the picnic was 
till |x days distant! 

Uier the barn rafters that afternoon, 
iporthe haymow, he composed another 
rant letter to his creditor. Adam’s voice 
‘amffrom below. 

“Sy, pop, market’s up a quarter cent. 
Andhhe agent at the freight says we could 
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git a empty box car off the siding. I could 
go drivin’ ’em in this after; and youse 
could start behind daylight tomorrow. He 
says where he’ll go hookin’ the ear at the 
freighter where pulls through at four of 
the A.M. The market might go to work and 
fall on us agin if we go waitin’.”’ 

Elisha stiffened with his held breath. But 
he could hear only a discouraging mumble. 

Ordinarily in the Maice family that would 
have ended it. ‘But,’ Adam’s voice 
whanged nervously, ‘‘we’re just throwin’ 
good corn into them! We’re a-losin’ at 
them day after day. We could git—ruined 
over them!” This last held the crack of 
hysteria. There was silence. 

Even hating Adam as he did, Elisha 
could not forbear a grudging admiration. 
No one had ever stood up to his father like 
that. But—ruin! And Adam didn’t know, 
and his father didn’t know, how closely the 
ugly word was hovering over the peak of 
the haymow at that moment. It all de- 
pended upon the time in which Mr. Inc 
would take those portentous steps as to 
whether Elisha would be crushed beneath 
them or not. 

And yet he did not recognize the steps 
when he finally heard them approaching. 
They approached, in fact, upon wheels. 
Three afternoons later when he was cleaning 
the stalls, he heard an increasing roar, then 
a series of dying bangs. He ran to the door. 

The male Schindler throned in the barn- 
yard in his small automobile. Adam stood 
rigid, shovel in hand. 

The visitor was exaggeratedly slow as he 
unbuttoned his overcoat, unbuttoned his 
coat, felt in one inside pocket and then the 
other, and finally pulled forth a long en- 
velope. No judge upon tribunal ever looked 
down upon the docks with more implaca- 
bility than did Mr. Schindler as his gaze 
swept from Adam to Elisha. 

“T have here a certain legal dokiment 
which authorizes me to replevy two certain 
properties described as follows and to wit 
in this here letter which I hold at the pres- 
ent minute in this here hand.” 

He paused and again surveyed his quarry 
with judicial omnipotence. 

Adam shook his shovel. “Git it through, 
then! But speak it in English!’ 

The visitor stiffened and scowled. “The 
H. Chadwick Company, Inc., has up and 
constituted me their attorney-at-law and as 
such I hereby make demands upon you and 
each of you for delivery of the possession of 
said two rings for which you have failured 
to comply with the contracts you have en- 
tered into with said company a’ready. And 
as aforesaid I now make demands for the 
conveyance to me of those two certain 
properties known and described in said let- 
ter as rings.” 

“Rings!” roared Adam. ‘I ain’t never 
bought notworings! If your bum comp’ny 
goes a-tryin’ to git any two rings off me, 
they’ll git their heads busted off fur ’em. 
I went and bought a ring, yes, that much 
I give you. But I ain’t got it by me and I 
can’t git it, and that’s all to it.’ 

“There’s two defendants in this here ac- 
tion,” intoned Schindler imperturbably, 
“and they’re specified in this here inster- 
ment as Elisha James Maice and Adam 
Charles Maice. And if you failure to yield 
up said rings into my possessions herewith, 
I will require you and each of you to pay 
me a large attorney’s fee all of which is pro- 
vided for in said contracts ——” 

He stopped, mouth open, and gazed upon 
his disrupted audience. At mention of 
their respective names, Adam had whirled 
toward the pallid Elisha. 

“Look here!”’ he said hoarsely. ‘You 
ain’t up and bought no ring! Answer me 
up now! You ain’t bought no ring!” 

Elisha wriggled futilely under his stout 
hand. “I guess I had dare to buy it if I 
wanted to,” he said stubbornly. 

Adam took his breath on a hissing intake, 
“You little dopple! Give it up, then!’’ He 
shook him. “Give it up! He’s got the 
right to lawyer it off you!” 

Elisha’s throat was beginning to hurt. 
“T can’t,” he choked. His agonized glance 
flew involuntarily toward the Hoopstet- 
ters’. . 

“Tt ain’t—there?’”’ demanded Adam. 
“‘She—she ain’t took—a ring—off you?” 

Elisha gulped. 

Adam’s hand fell. He, too, gazed for a 
silent moment toward the Hoopstetters’; 
and in that moment faith, hope and even 
charity died from his face. 

He walked slowly toward the machine. 
“We got the two rings all right,” he re- 
marked heavily. “But we ain’t got ’em by 
us. They’re ower by—Hoopstetter’s.” 
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“In all my life 
I have never worn 
a shoe so comfortable” 


“T’ve tried nearly every kind of shoe sold. 
Most of them were made to look at—the last 
word in style, but torture to the feet! Then 
some were comfortable enough, but clumsy- 
looking. At last I tried Glove-Grips. Say! In 
all my life I never had so much comfort and 
good looks both in the same pair of shoes!’’ 


Awp that’s just what you will say when you wear 
your first pair of Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes. It is 
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The papers crackling ostentatiously be- 
tween the legal fingers lowered suddenly. 
The legal person himself metamorphosed 
before their eyes from the leading and only 
lawyer in Heitville to a Herbie young man 
with weak, very damp-looking hair. 

“You don’t mean—Hoopstetters’?”” he 
fumbled. His incredulous eyes wavered 
from Adam to Elisha. ‘‘ Why, it ain’t true! 
I know it ain’t true! Why, she told me she 
ain’t got but one—and you never give her 
that!’”’ He clutched at dignity, at author- 
ity. ‘‘Getin here!” he commanded. “‘We 
will see oncet!”’ 

In the Hoopstetter lane Mrs. Hoopstet- 
ter was ambling about a small, freshly 
started bonfire, prodding it with the handle 
of a defunct broom. As the equipage with 
its freight of young masculinity ground to 
a stop beside her she chastely thrust further 
within the wreckage a pair of pink stays. 

“Was you comin’ from seein’ her off, 
then?’’ she greeted them. 

“Off?’’ squeaked Herbie. 

“Off?” bellowed Adam. 

Elisha merely formed the O. 

Mrs. Hoopstetter reared back in amaze- 
ment. “To besure, off. Back on the train- 
road to Stutz City. But ain’t she tellin’ 
youse? She had got only leave or what you 
call it fur two months. So, when her off was 
all, back she had got to go to the fact’ry 
agin. But, my souls’’—her jovial gaze 
swept from one to the other of the stricken 
faces in the car—‘“‘don’t do it to go takin’ 
it so hard now! I ain’t a-crying none, nor 
neither is mister yet.”” Mrs. Hoopstetter 
leaned like an oracle upon her staff and thus 
cryptically spake: “‘There’s comp’ny, that 
I give you; and then agin, there’s other 
comp’ny. Some such you cry somepun 
ower; and then agin, some such others you 
ain’t.”’ She turned and jabbed at a phre- 
netic pirate, who, though the flames were 
licking about him, still breathed poly- 
See defiance toward the faces above 

im. 

“‘But—she can’t be gone!”’ gibbered the 
demoralized Herbie. ‘‘ Why, she was going 
to the picnic with me!”’ 

Adam leaped from his seat. “‘With you? 
I guess anyhow not!”’ He jerked, glower- 
ing, toward Mrs. Hoopstetter: ‘‘When did 
she went, then?” 

“Well,” calculated Mrs. Hoopstetter, 
“T guess it was, mebbe, ten minutes back 
a’ready, or either eleven. The hired man 
packed her to the water tank where you 
make that way with the flag. Yes, mebbe 
you could ketch it, Herbie, if you make 
hurry plenty. But it does now wonder me 
terrible why she ain’t HH 

What she wondered was lost in the star- 
tled whir of the engine. But one remark was 
made during the journey. ‘‘She’s takin’ 
on water,” Schindler gritted as they whirled 
through a covered bridge and caught sight 
of the water tank, and at its base a huge dun 
caterpillar in three segments. Schindler 
was once more the stern exponent of the 
law; his fragile machine fairly careened 
under the weight of his Jovian frown. 

Elisha numbly shunted his legs from the 
ear and numbly followed the others around 
the end of the train. His middle went limp 
when he saw her. He knew she could ex- 
plain; he had not lost faith in her for a mo- 
ment. She was leaning out of an open 
window; her head was turned from them; 
she was talking animatedly to the conductor. 

“T should guess I ain’t from these here 
jaky parts! 'Tosee that, I guess it wouldn’t 
take no dummy. And, say, mebbe you 
think I ain’t glad to git back where it makes 
more lively.” 

She saw them, then; at least she saw two 
of them; Elisha could not drive his wretched 
self forward. He saw her clap smitten fin- 
gers to her face. He saw Schindler grab his 
papers from his pocket and wave them be- 
fore her. He saw her red lip curl back over 
her teeth—but it was not the smile he knew. 
And after moments he heard her—or did he 
hear her?—those strident tones! 

“The law on me yet! I never heard the 
likeness! For just only takin’ such presents 
that way! Ain’t youthe smarties, though? 
Well, I ain’t givin’ ’em back, and that’s 
flat enough plenty!”’ 

A red flag of defiance shot through her 
cheeks; but her eyes blinked with fright. 
They flew desperately toward the engine. 

The conductor laughed. Others began 
to laugh. Heads appeared in windows, 
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{ 
projected out from the platforms. FE} 
could not bear it. He sprang forward 

“Don’t fault her none!” he choked. ‘ 
give it her fur keeps!” } 

Adam swept him back with a powf 
arm. | 

If she saw him she gave no sign. | 
trapped eyes swept him impersonall ; 
they darted this way and that. Her kn] 
les clenched stubbornly against the wir ) 
ledge. Then with one of her swift gesi}, 
she stripped a ring set with rubies oy. 
burnished nail, stripped a ring set | 
emeralds over another burnished nail, ; 


‘dropped them like hot coals into Sching- 


upturned palm. 

The antiquated engine gave a snort, \ 
ing in a long sigh. ‘The train shuddi ( 
The conductor with a cry of warning gp } 
upon the step. 

“Here, you!” yelled Herbie Schin , 
“That ain’t all! You give up that ty 
other! My ring!” 

He sprang toward the steps. The » 
ductor sternly shouted him back. He y 
along by the side of the moving tip 
screaming incoherence. From awiny 
waved a hand with shining nails, and u 7 
it a Mammoth Complex Dinner R, 
Schindler backed toward the tank, stai g 
vacantly. 1 

“Forty-nine fifty! 
nine fifty yet!” hye 

They all stared vacantly at the trai 
it puffed angrily from them. No onemo} 
No one spoke. They scarcely breat@ 
The tension grew, and grew terrific. 

Emotions wound and tangled—tight > 
tighter. 

Schindler rasped in with a ging 8 i 
of his heel and a scratchy laugh: “The | 
feist! I’ll fetch her yet and twist her 2 
ring off! The skinny little devil!” 

Elisha turned glassy eyes upon him, fi 
slowly swelled; he slowly hunched. i 
lunged toward the legal ribs, striking) 
with both fists. { 

Schindler staggered; then with a |\k 
swipe of his long arm cut Elisha t 
ground. With a roar Adam was upon i 
They went down in tight crash. 

They clenched and rolled there belo li 
water tank. Elisha wound his arms t: | 
about his body and danced round andr a 
them. He plucked at them, at Adam hi 
at Schindler; he ached to be wedged bet: ¢1 
them, battering and being battered. 

It was over ina minute, of course. Sel d 
ler was no match for Adam. Adam gc 1] 
and stared down at the other. | 

Schindler waved his arms like feeble 'n 
tenne and swayed to his feet. He fe'c 
his nose, of his forehead. His fingers ert 2 
his pockets. 

Adam whipped out a bandanna. “He 
then,” he said. 4 

Schindler took it and mopped his fe 
head. He smiled, and looked down. An 
smiled, and looked down. Without ano e 
word they turned toward the machine. 

But Elisha had had no relief. He ni 
little whimpering sounds like a small an a 
in pain. He walked erookedly anc hi 
walked past the car. ‘ ; 

Adam grabbed him and hoisted him 
the tonneau. The fields seemed to tip u )! 
either side and to make a dim funnel thr’ zh 
which they rushed. . 

But it seemed to him afterward at 
Adam had reached out and had elut »d 
his fingers until they hurt. It seeme 
him he had heard him whisper thinly: 
got me anyway! You got me anyw: 

They got out. But the machine * 
tated. The legal gentleman, with a 
lump hoisting his damp hair in the 4 
middle of his forehead, hesitated. 
looked down earnestly at Elisha. _ ig 

“You know, there’s a proviso In 
contracts. It says you can return the g® 
and select anything else from their | 
logue. That’s fair enough. There’s wat |e 
and pens, and things. I might, me/® 
hold onto them rings for a few days. Ie 

Elisha walked on into the barn. ill 
turned round and round in an empty fe 
and looked at it as though he had »@ 
seen it before. U OR ae 

Yodeled a voice behind him: “It’s 
fur to milk the milk!” ; Fi 

Elisha for the first time failed to aE 
the pail as Adam tossed it to him. ale 
rolled with such grotesque purposefu 
to his very feet that he smiled—crook'” 


(2 
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escrub-scrub-scrub! 


Have you tried to keep 
rdinary white paint clean? 
Why it is so difficult—and why 


Barreled Sunlight is now being used everywhere 


Discouraging smudges that seem to sink into the sur- 
face, spotty gray places where the dust clings—the 
hardest scrubbing can never entirely remove them 
from ordinary paint! 


Taken through a microscope the photographs at 
the left show clearly why most paint is so hard to 
keep clean—and why Barreled Sunlight can be 
washed as easily as white tile. 


Barreled Sunlight produces a lustrous finish so 
, amen : Sathana = “i smooth and even—so “‘non-porous’’—that the finest 
Ordinary Flat Finish Barreled Sunlight particles of dirt cannot sink into the surface. It can 


Rook ee always be washed spotless—no matter how many 
WHAT PAINT LOOKS LIKE THROUGH A MICROSCOPE smudgy fingers may have left their mark! 
‘These photographs were taken through a powerful micro- , R 
scope. Each paint was magnified to the same high degree. The Barreled Sunlight will help you keep your home 
'astonishing contrast shows why Barreled Sunlight is so easy : . 
to keep clean. Its surface is smooth, even and non-porous. It spotless and attractive—and make housecleaning 
resists dirt and can be washed like tile. twice as easy. For bathrooms, kitchen and laundry 
walls—and for woodwork everywhere it is the ideal 
a ER coating. 


Barreled Sunlight is used not only in thousands of 
(16 “thie Inte BEES homes throughout the country but in hotels, apart- 
Sunlight on walls and ment houses, and in business and industrial interiors 


woodwork. A bathroom if r 
that can always be kept or every type. 


white and spotless. 


It costs less than enamel, is easier to apply, and 
requires fewer coats. One coat is generally sufficient 
over a previously painted light surface. Where more 
than one coat is required, use Barreled Sunlight 
Undercoat first. 


Barreled Sunlight comes ready mixed in cans from 
half-pint to five-gallon size and in barrels and half- 
barrels. Made by our exclusive Rice Process it is. 
guaranteed to remain white longer than any gloss 
paint or enamel, domestic or foreign, applied under 
the same conditions. Can be readily tinted. If your 


(e) he right) White , 
dealer cannot supply you, write to us. 


‘inte ~woodwork—the 
armof many homes, 
dj an|modern. It is easy 
kee) clean when paint- 
 wit!Barreled Sunlight. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CoO. 
Factory and Main Offices 


Fe athe surface ra 8 DUDLEY ST. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Et ean! New York—350 Madison Ave. St. John, N. B., Canada 
| Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. Toronto, Ont.—54 Colborne St. 
San Francisco—38 O’Farrell St. Winnipeg, Man.—121 Charlotte St. 


ee Distributors in all principal cities of the U.S. A. 
| Dealers everywhere 


Sunlight 
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“We'll settle that too. You and Ruath 
come ashore now and clear your ships, to 
sail tomorrow morning’s tide. Meet me at 
lunch at the comprador’s house and we'll all 
talk things over.” 

“But, dammit, sir, I only want you to 
say yes or no!’ stuttered Daddy Defries 
surprisingly. Mackey’s white eyebrows rose 
high. 
ss At lunch, at lunch,” insisted Captain 
Mackey. 

At lunch Helen was excited. Her cheeks 
were rosy and her black eyes snapped. 
She had protested hotly when her father 
told her that the two captains sought her 
hand in marriage, and that they were to 
have his opinion as to their acceptability at 
lunch. She had refused to be a chattel in a 
game of rewards. But she really did want 
to see the old gentleman retire. She knew 
he would continue in harness until she was 
settled; and widely different though Ruath 
and Defries were, they were the only two 
men in whom she had any interest. She 
had known both since girlhood, and had 
sailed voyages with them. If her father 
really urged her to marry one of them, she 
had no deep-rooted objections. Shescarcely 
felt enough preference to choose. She hac 
met few men in her life. She was a sailor’s 
lass, almost a sailor herself, and could 
scarcely imagine any life unconnected with 
ships and sailors. So she accepted the 
situation, making one condition—she would 
tell the two captains herself. Now the time 
had come. 

She was a picture of health, eagerness and 
challenge as she pushed away her table gear 
and held up one small brown hand. The 
eyes of the two suitors were fixed upon her 
face. 

Ruath’s gray-green eyes flashed as if 
about tospark; Daddy Defries’ had the ap- 
pearance of steady fires deep hidden behind 
baffling smoke. Old Mackey, well fed and 
warmed with wine, sat back, fiddling with a 
wineglass, a pink spot on each cheek, smil- 
ing benevolently over all. 

“Listen!” cried Helen quickly. “Dad 
tells me I’m the bone of contention here. 
I’m glad. I love a fight. I wish you were 
more of a size so you could put up a scrap 
for me, since you seem to think you want 
me. As it is, I don’t know which I like the 
best. You’ve both known me since I was as 
big as a cork fender. You both expect dad to 
give you an answer. I’ll give you my own: 
I’ll marry the winner of the race home!” 

Daddy Defries and Ruath stared at her, 
then glared at each other. This was making 
the issue an open one with a vengeance. 
Then old Mackey stood up, capsizing a bot- 
tle and hurling down a plate in his haste. 

“That’s the challenge of a sailor’s daugh- 
ter!” he cried. ‘‘Fair, square and above- 
board! And I'll put a head to that, all 
shipshape and Bristol fashion, by Jupiter! 
I’ll give the winning ship to my lass for a 
weuae portion! Now may the best man 
win!” 

Excited as he was, old Captain Mackey 
was not excited enough to say he would give 
the ship to the winning skipper. But neither 
man noticed that. It was a sporting propo- 
sition, with comfortable stakes. Right 
there at the table, either man would gladly 
have relinquished all claim on the ship for a 
certain claim on the sparkling girl sitting 
there beside them. 

But Daddy Defries wanted to know some- 
thing. He was aware that Ruath’s ship was 
a little faster than the Wavecrest all around. 
That didn’t worry him much. He conceded 
no man superiority in seamanship. He 
could afford to give Ruath that much ad- 
vantage. But it would make a huge differ- 
ence to him which ship had the honor of 
taking Helen Mackey home in the race. 
His face betrayed his feelings as he put the 
question. Ruath grinned at him. Once the 
heat of the moment had passed, Dominic 
Ruath had begun to think seriously of his 
real interest in the proposition. He was in 
love with Helen—with the savage, animal 
urge that is but a thin line removed from 
lust—and he would relish her as his mate. 
But after all, he would prefer to use her asa 
means to secure that fine ship she would 
own. For that he would go all out to win. 
Because of that, he did not care much if 

Helen decided to take Defries’ ship. A 
woman had no place in a clipper-ship race, 
in Ruath’s opinion. But he was careful not 
to show his feelings. 

“T know,” said Helen. She was all alight 
with keenness, now the race was arranged. 
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The greater the element of chance, the bet- 
ter she would like it. Since she herself was 
the stake, and had no decided bias, at least 
as far as she knew, she wanted chance to 
rule utterly in making the conditions, and 
wanted only seamanship and hard sailing 
to decide the issue. ‘I know. Call the 
table boy. Ask him to name the two ships 
in the anchorage. We’ll sail home in the 
first one he names.” 

Nothing could be fairer. The Chinese 
boy was called, the question put.. He 
grinned, rubbing his hands. 

“Waveclest i 

“That’s enough,’ interrupted Ruath. 
“You win, Defries. Make the best of your 
good luck. I’ll come aboard and take Helen 
from you when you arrive home.” 

He laughed loudly and got up from the 
table. Helen was chattering to the boy, 
and as Ruath rose she laughed merrily. 

“A good omen for you, Daddy Defries!”’ 
she cried. ‘‘The race is as good as won!” 
She glanced mischievously up at Ruath. 
“Sam Fat says he can’t plonounce Sea- 
horse. Isn’t that a scream? All right, Sam 
Fat, we sail in the Waveclest. Tell your 
master to have our baggage fetched from 
the hotel and put aboard right away.” 

Dominic ostentatiously shook hands with 
Daddy Defries before making his farewells 
to the Mackeys. Daddy went soberly on 
board to prepare for his passengers, and to 
see that all was ready for starting on the 
race which meant all to him. Ruath’s 
boisterous merriment over his chances rang 
in his ears long after he entered his boat at 
the riverside steps. Daddy could afford to 
let Ruath laugh. In his mind there was now 
no trace of uncertainty regarding the out- 
come. His priceless smile wreathed about 
his eyes and mouth as he gave the steward 
his orders. His soft, low whistle penetrated 
to every corner of the dim, cool saloon as he 
went over his documents and put all in 
order for going to sea. 

Mr. Tubbs, first mate, personally went 
all over all three tall masts of the Wave- 
crest before evening. He was an old ship- 
mate of Captain Ruath. He believed he 
ought to have had command of the ship in- 
stead of Daddy Defries. But Daddy had 
told him of the race, of the tremendous 
stakes; and as a good first mate Tubbs 
took it upon himself to make sure that 
every bit of gear aloft was sound. He 
stopped Mr. Goodwin, the capable second 
mate, and the young third mate, saying he 
would personally see to the inspection. 
But Goodwin was a whole he-sailorman 
too. As soon as Tubbs came down and 
went below to wash up, reporting all per- 
fect, young Goodwin went aloft like a 
monkey and did in half an hour what 
Tubbs had done in two hours. When he 
came down he spoke eagerly to the third 
mate, then also went to wash up for the 
evening meal, for the owner and his jolly 
daughter were to be present. It was while 
supper was proceeding that Mr. Tubbs 
made his report about the perfection of the 
ship’s lofty top hamper. 

“T saw to it myself, sir. No fear about 
it,” he said, and said it with the air of a 
man who dares argument. 

Daddy Defries nodded his approval. 
Old Mackey, still warmer with more wine, 
though not in any manner under the in- 
fluence, beamed appreciation upon such a 
conscientious officer. 

“T think you missed the seizing of the 
fore-topsail brace, sir,’ Goodwin put in. 

He was there, at supper with the rest, at 
Mackey’s special request. The third mate 
was sufficient to keep a deck watch. Old 
Mackey always liked to give his officers a 
treat once in a while. Goodwin’s face was 
in his plate as soon as he spoke, but Daddy 
Defries darted a glance at Tubbs, and 
there was little softness in the glance. It 
was incredibly keen. Tubbs’ roughened 
red face was a picture of amazement. He 
looked as if he could cheerfully choke 
Goodwin right there at the table. Helen 
was smiling happily. She loved a conflict, 
and just for an instant she had caught in 
Daddy Defries’ eyes the flash that told her 
he was a fighter for all his sober exterior. 

“A fore-brace seizing is a very im- 
portant matter, Mr. Tubbs,” said Daddy 
gently. ‘See to it, please.” 

“T put it on, sir,” said Goodwin, catch- 
ing Helen’s laughing eye and coloring con- 
fusedly. “TI looked to everything, sir. I 
thought no precaution was too great in 
view of the race.” 


Not even the unmistakable hatred of 
Mr. Tubbs, evinced in every line of his 
scowling countenance, could erase from 
young Goodwin’s heart the memory of the 
smiling approval he had seen in the dan- 
cing black eyes of Helen Mackey as he left 
the saloon. 

A fresh breeze rippled the river in the 
early dawn. Two stately ships sped sea- 
ward, propelled by tugboats, making sail 
as they sped. The Seahorse first over- 
ranged her towrope, sailing too fast for the 
little steamer as snowy sail after snowy sail 
billowed and stretched from her yards and 
stays in the creeping sunlight. Aboard the 
Wavecrest the crew seemed unaccount- 
ably loggy. The great topsails had been 
mastheaded without a song, and with 
much intense, subdued profanity from the 
active second and third mates. Mr. Tubbs 
on the forecastle head appeared not to no- 
tice anything unusual, although there was 
no cheerful homeward-bound chantey at 
the capstan when heaving in the anchor. 
Daddy Defries knew; and he furtively 
watched Helen, all silent anxiety to see if 
she revealed by trace or sign where her 
heart might possibly lay. Old Captain 
Mackey had not bothered to leave his snug 
bed to see a dawn sailing. But Helen, the 
prize, meant to be on deck to see the race. 
And whether she cared either way or not, 
as far as the men were concerned, she did 
care that the ship on which she sailed was 
letting the other ship forge ahead. 

“Stir ’em up, Daddy!” she cried. 
“Make ’em sing out! If I’d thought this 
was going to be a procession I’d have gone 
in the other ship. I don’t mind so much 


being behind at the start of a race; butif - 


it’s a procession, then I want to be leading 
it. Tell the mate to stir ’em up, darn it!” 

“The men look dopey,” Daddy said. 
“They’re good men. Can’t understand it.” 

He blew his whistle and beckoned the 
mate to come aft. Mr. Tubbs sauntered 
along the main deck. Daddy met him be- 
fore he had mounted halfway up the ladder, 
and spoke to him quietly, and at no great 
length; but when they separated again, 
Mr. Tubbs hurried forward much faster 
than he had gone aft, and Daddy Defries 
had a grimly set jaw and eyes that smol- 
dered angrily. Tubbs paused for a moment 
to speak to Goodwin, then ran up to the 
forecastle head. There was a stir; half the 
men left the capstan and tumbled down 
the short ladder to join the men at the fore- 
topgallant halyards. They were clumsy, 
looked foolish, but young Goodwin got 
something out of them they had refused to 
show before. 

“Start a song, somebody!”’ shouted the 
second mate. ‘‘The lady says this is a race, 
not a funeral. Sing out, you cripples!” 

A grinning seaman rubbed a dirty hand 
across his dry lips. 


“Ho, blow, my boys, I long to hear you!”’ 


he roared. A mournful chorus, weak and 
unwilling, scarcely accented the haul: 


“Blow, boys, blow!”’ 


Mr. Goodwin thumped the nearest men. 

“Are you men?” he cried. ‘See that 
roaring bully yonder showing you his stern? 
What sort 0’ men are you, anyway? There’s 
sailormen aboard the Seahorse, by the 
jumped-up jee! Look at the little lady aft! 
She’s asking Daddy Defries what army hos- 
pital he dragged you out of! Sing out, 
men! Somebody’s been feeding you sour 
pap, just like you were helpless little bab- 
bies. Sing!” 


“Ho, blow, my boys, and blow forever!”’ 


yelped the chanteyman hopefully, and there 
was more sound in the chorus: 


“Blow, my bully boys, blow!” 


‘Ho, Congo she’s a mighty river! 
Blow, boys, blow! 
The fever makes the white man shiver! 
Blow, my bully boys, blow!” 


The three topgallant sails were set; and 
then Mr. Tubbs, his anchor stowed, ran up 
two jibs, while, aft, some men hauled out 
the spanker. Immediately came a sharp 
toot-toot from the tug. The Wavecrest 
was running over her line. Time to cast off. 
The Seahorse no longer forged ahead. Sea- 
ward the whitecaps mottled the green water 
and the pilot boat danced among them, 
ae for the first ship to discharge her 
pilot. 


“This is better!’’ cried Helen, ¢ 
her hands, almost dancing in the el 
holding the other ship at last. “| 
sail, Daddy Defries! Throw out t)| 
lin! Oh, darn it, don’t I wish I were 
Ruath is setting his main skysail! | 
you're letting him make a monkey, 
you!”’ 

Daddy Defries smiled slowly. ], 
was holding her own. She would, 
trifle when she hauled up to drop t): 
but after that he had little fear. Ru} 
already got rid of his pilot and }) 
skysails were almost mastheaded. | 
Defries was glad because Helen hadr | 
her thoughts. 

“You hope the Wavecrest win’ 
smiled. She met his sober, grave sm) 
blushed faintly pink. ; 

“No!” she cried. ‘I’m sorry Pn; 
the winning ship! I hope the Seaho) 
win! You’re too slow!” * 

“‘Tt’s early in the race,” he replied 
He had seen something that made hi | 
tate to drive the men unduly, 
so obviously befuddled that h 
ing better than confusion co eS | 
few hours in the open sea air wou : 
things, and there were many leagues | 
ocean to race over. “I’m bound | 
Helen,” he said; and that slow, wit 
smile broke over his seamed face 1 
figuring it. Helen was gazing at t 
boat, now waiting for the ship to s} 
sails, and missed the magic of thax 
She only heard the words. She was ¢ 

“You’re not the winning kini’ 
snapped without taking her eyes {1 
pilot boat. 

Daddy was watching the hs 
gently easing the ship into the win) 
the pilot boat could come to the | 
ladder, on which the pilot alreac¢ 
with his feet in the water. So Dai’ 
heard her words without being \l 
watch her face. 

“You’re not the winning kind. Vo 
heard of a man going to ask a faths 
sent before making love to a girl?! 
speed, isn’t it?” 

Daddy heard and grew hot, Hell: 
that very thing because in his old-f: ti 
code it was the only thing to do, ir °s 
and courtesy. To be twitted abou t 
painful. It aroused the deep devil) | 
Still watching his ship and the 1 it 
flung at her: 

“Must I apologize for doing that, le 
I believed it the proper thing to dc I 
derstand Dominic Ruath did ths 
thing.” 

“He did! He did it because he ai 
to be sure he wasn’t going to off d 
owner of the ship he commands!” | 2 
Helen impulsively, turning arou| 
iashibe her dancing black eyes fi u 

im. f 

He turned to meet her look, g)i0 
astonished at her outburst. But t 
eyes met, Helen seemed to realize \ at 
words might easily be thought tim 
She blushed warmly, flung aroun 28 
stared fixedly over the sea for a1 
then admitted defeat. She ran rt! 
with bowed head and vanished thr!) 
saloon companionway doors. 

“Bear away on your course, heli ™! 
said Daddy Defries softly. The W 
gathered speed again. As she bo ® 
more, bringing the wind abeam, 
after staysail fluttered up the stays ‘i 
the lofty masts; a creaming wi’! 
higher at her keen stem, falling ¢! " 
glossy curl of blue and white with 2! 
hollow murmur. The Seahorse ° * 
ahead, but little, and was not gi! 
fathom. Daddy Defries paced h' 
and-span deck, whistling musica, . 
whistled Maimuna. His queerly | 
was alight with subdued fires. He 
a few minutes at the forward pP 
while the three mates rallied the «W" 
completing the hanging up of t 
The thin, bald, sharkish cook lea!}” 
the weather door of the galley, 
huge pot of mush, staring at th 
skipper. The bulbous-nosed bo 
around the fore side of the galley) 


almost laughed outright as the '¥ 

cended the ladder to take charg” 

deck. Mr. Tubbs stared, but rect) 
(Continued on Page 05) 


(Continued from Page 100) 
course given with a curt repetition and 
made no comment. Daddy went below to 
prepare for breakfast. ' 

“Don’t seem to worry, does he?” grinned 
Mr. Goodwin, coming up beside the mate. 
‘There’s quite a stake in the race, I under- 
stand.” 

““Nouse worrying when he hasn’t a chance 
rom the start!’ retorted Tubbs sourly, 
ind turned his broad back. 

Goodwin glanced at the Seahorse, piling 
ip a roaring bow wave a mile away, and 
wondered. He was one of many hopeless 
idmirers of Helen Mackey. He knew his 
‘ase was hopeless. He had tried not to feed 
iis feelings with futile thoughts. But he 
jmew that if he were in Daddy Defries’ 
hoes, with that dazzling prize to be won, 
ie would show a bit more concern, at least 
iyhile his rival held the lead, however slight. 
, For days the two stately clippers sailed 
isight. Old Captain Mackey, after show- 
ig more or less keenness for three days, 
ok to his big chair and book in the saloon, 
‘aving orders to be notified when something 
appened worth while. Helen, too, seemed 
)) have lost interest. The breezes had 
illen light since leaving the river. The 
jzahorse had gone out of sight ahead on 
je second day, only to reappear on the lee 
juarter two days later. Daddy Defries 
jhistled and sailed through calms as he did 
)rough tempest. He knew that Ruath 
puld do no more with a ship than he could. 
jut Daddy did wish that Helen had shown 

ore interest, even though the race was not 
pt really in full career. It seemed as if she 
uly had no human feelings in the matter 
| her disposal whatever. 

| But Helen was not quite so indifferent. 
ne buried herself in a deep lounge deck 
air, with a book or sewing or knitting, it 
jas true. She rarely spoke to Daddy; never 
»out the race. But she was keenly alive to 
cery happening just the same. Her chair 
jas set by the lee rail of the poop, her feet 
isted on the coil of the main brace. She 
lard the murmur of the running seas 
tong the hull. She knew when a brisker 
jiff struck the canvas, because the lee 
¢ains dipped deeper and the sibilant swish 
¢ broken water grew to a deeper note, a 
tar. At such times she would glance 
siftly up, and always see a glittering cas- 
cde of spray drops volleying like diamonds 
ksh over the weather bow. She tingled de- 
liously to hear the sharp pattering of 
krled water in drenched canvas. It 
trilled her to hear the hiss and burble of 
t> creamy scupper wash as the ship leaned 
tthe breeze. She took in every little trick 
pt forth by Daddy Defries to give his ship 
t2last ounce of drive from the fluctuating 
wids. And when it was safe, she stole into 
t: chart room to note the ship’s progress 
o the chart. 

dilard winds followed the wavering 
brezes. Then Captain Mackey came on 
d:k. Then Helen donned oilskins and 
s«’wester and stood where the sprays flew, 
reliant with excitement; for the Seahorse 
hi been sighted from the masthead 
saarely abeam. It was the first time the 
sips had come together in more than a 
wek. Daddy Defries studied the heavens 
inently. Helen thought he ought to study 
tk other ship. But he knew what he knew, 
di Daddy Defries. Young Goodwin re- 
mined at the mainmasthead for an hour, 
héling the deck at every move of the Sea- 
hise. 

She’s setting stuns’ls for’ard, sir!’ 
yéed Goodwin, and Helen gripped Daddy’s 
am excitedly. 

)addy briefly told the second mate to 
egie down, still with his sober gray face 
tuied to the windward heavens. 

‘You can carry stuns’ls if he can, 
Dildy!”’ cried Helen. 

fer black eyes snapped. She was all 
gliening with spray jewels, rosy like a 
dan flower. Daddy whistled softly, shak- 
injhis head, smiling ever so gently. Good- 
wi reached the deck. 

Take a small pull on the braces all 
arjmd, mister,” said Daddy. He mo- 
ticed to the helmsman and the ship’s 
corse was changed a trifle toward the 
Senorse. Not much, but sufficient to 
m«e studding sails useless and to bring 
stzsails into use, 

. Oh, you’re an old woman to race a 
shi!” cried Helen angrily, and flung away 
fro him. 

addy cautiously followed her until she 
hata grip on the rail, for the deck was wet 
anjthe ship had a motion. He never lost 
hisslow smile. He even smiled at her 
angr. He had plotted his course, had 
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taken full cognizance of the weather, and 
was gambling all upon his hunch. The 
Seahorse was sailing direct on her course, 
carrying studding sails, foaming through 
the seas like a live thing. The Wavecrest 
staggered with yards braced in, aside from 
her Mercator course, apparently heading 
into a black bank of dirty weather. 

But in an hour, when the ships had lost 
sight of each other on divergent courses, 
under blacker skies, even old Captain 
Mackey came up again to see what was 
doing. Daddy stumped his poop, an old 
sou’wester tied down on his head with 
rope yarns, his long oilskin coat flapping 
about his legs, his solemn face puckered up 
until the eyes were like specks of fire in a 
gray mask, whistling through his teeth into 
the face of a gale that screamed athwart 
the curdling green seas and drove the Wave- 
crest through them roaring and groaning 
in her stress. Mr. Tubbs and Mr. Goodwin 
were both on deck. They were expecting 
the ship to roll down or something to burst. 
Yet neither would utter his thoughts while 
that queer gray figure stumped up and 
down, back and forth, whistling, smiling. 

Helen came on deck and was whipped 
into Daddy’s arms by the wind. He set 
her down by the mizzen fife rail gently 
but with amazing strength. She flashed 
one look at the long-sweeping surges, at 
the thundering torrent bursting alongside 
where the chain plates plowed up the lee 
seas, and one long, fascinated glance at the 
tremendous towers of sail. Then she looked 
with a new light in her eyes at Daddy 
Defries. Her lips were red and moist, and 
she smiled. 

It was time for Daddy Defries to go 
below. He took a last look around him, 
carefully read the vernier of the mercurial 
barometer and briefly ordered Mr. Tubbs 
to take in the three royals. 

““They only bury her,’’ he said, ignoring 
Helen’s glare of fresh contempt. ‘‘She can 
carry the rest very well, or drag it.” 

He went below and cleaned up in readi- 
ness for dinner. To look in upon him one 
might have thought he had already won 
the race and was dressing to receive his 
prize. Old Mackey did look in, did make 
the remark. 

“Might as well say so, Captain Mackey,” 
smiled Daddy, and astounded the old gen- 
tleman by laughing outright. 

Daddy Defries had never been heard to 
laugh outright by anybody then aboard 
the Wavecrest. But Daddy had a reason. 
In the days of studding sails, few mariners 
were hardy enough to diverge from a 
straight course and studding sails to jam 
into a gale, no matter if the divergence 
carried them fair along a Great Circle 
track. Daddy Defries had done so, and 
every time his ship buried her rail, every 
time the lee clew of his foresail slashed 
through the seas, it was a fresh vindication 
of his hardihood. 

“Yes, Captain Mackey, you might as 
well say so,” he said. 

The hard breezes lasted a full week. 
Daddy Defries never changed, even though 
his daily position, plotted at noon, showed 
him that the Seahorse would have to be 
making a much better run than the record 
to be even with him. He stumped his poop, 
whistling, whimsical, every sense alert for 
advantage. Mr. Tubbs tried to look elated, 
because young Goodwin and the third mate 
made no secret of their elation; but Mr. 
Tubbs kept glancing aloft with an expres- 
sion that plainly announced that if some- 
thing did not carry away it ought to. 

Old Mackey made a great pretense of 
keeping a watch. He began to claim some 
credit for the ship’s fine showing. Helen 
was on deck from early morning to late at 
night, and she had ceased to utter con- 
temptuous thoughts aloud. There was 
something of puzzled respect in her black 
eyes whenever she looked at Daddy Def- 
ries. And he treated her so coolly. One 
would never imagine that she was the prize 
in a tremendous contest and he a champion 
contending for her. That attitude of his 
piqued her sorely. 

One blustery evening when a sea filled 
the main deck with uproar and made the 
clipper reel, Helen was hurled from her feet 
straight toward the lee rail. Daddy Defries 
caught her. He caught her snug and tight 
in his unbelievably powerful arms, stagger- 
ing to retain his own footing. She let her- 
self go, cuddling close, for she had been a 
tiny bit frightened at the fierce suddenness 
of her peril. Daddy carried her to the fife 
rail and set her down. He did not offer to 
make her secure; did not warn her to go 
below to safety. He knew she was a sailor’s 
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daughter, and she was glad that he re- 
frained from those two things. But neither 
did he offer to take the slightest advantage 
of his opportunity while he held her so 


close, with her spray-dewy face upturned | 


to his. His eyes may have been a trifle 
brighter, but his smile did not change. 

“Cold as a fish!” she breathed, in cha- 
grin when he left her. But when she un- 
dressed that night she found bruises on her 
arms and shoulders where he had held her. 
When the light was put out and she was 
snug in her bed, she stole her arms to her 
lips and kissed those bruises. 

The weather hardened. The wind 
changed direction until the Wavecrest was 
forced to make a long tack toward the track 
the Seahorse had taken. Daddy Defries 
carried sail until the mates refused to un- 
dress when turning in. And five days after 
changing course the Seahorse came in 
sight again, close-hauled on the other tack. 


Mr. Tubbs sighted her. He was aloft osten- | ~~ 


sibly to overhaul the gear. Daddy Defries | 


had every bit of rope that was subject to 
strain carefully examined every day. Mr. 
Tubbs was so excited that he almost fell as 
he shouted the news. But he stayed aloft 
and completed a more than usually keen 
inspection; stayed until Daddy Defries 
ordered him down from aloft to tack ship. 

“So you didn’t gain much, did you?”’ 
said old Mackey gruffly. 

The Seahorse was coming on fast, not 
more than five miles behind. 

“Gained five miles,’’ smiled Daddy, and 
gave the orders for putting the ship on the 
same tack as the Seahorse. 

Tacking ship lost almost a mile; then 
the Wavecrest settled down to sail again. 

That night a royal backstay parted in 
the collar. The ship was heavily pressed. 
The slender royal mast snapped and hurtled 
to the deck, bringing the royal yard and 
skysail yard with it. The crew labored 
through a full watch to clear the wreckage, 
while Daddy Defries kept the deck and 
sailed his ship rap-full. 

“Better ease her, cap’n,” said Captain 
Mackey. 

“Send up the spare royal mast, Mr. 
Tubbs. Get the yards crossed again as 
quickly as you can,” said Daddy Defries 
quietly. 

The mate grumbled, saying something 
about overworking men. But the men 
did not growl. They belonged to a racing 
clipper. 

Toward morning one of the weather- 
jib guys parted and the long jib boom 
buckled, the straining jibs tore at the stays, 
thundering until they shook the ship to 
the keel when their luffs sagged on the 
loosened gear so much that they were all 
in the wind. 

“Bring her up and ease her! 
venter guys, mister! 
Daddy Defries. 

He stood beside the helm himself, for in 
his lexicon ‘‘easing her”’ did not mean let- 
ting the ship stop. He was racing. So the 
clipper looked into the wind’s eye while her 
crew toiled heroically in the pouring seas at 
the bows to secure the jib boom so that 
their ship might speed again. And relieved 
of much side pressure, the ship rolled. She 
slid and dipped as the great seas swept up, 
raised her, passed under and went on. So 
deliberately did those long seas roll up, 
under and pass on that unless they caught 
the ship midway of a recovery and crashed 
aboard the busy crew gave them no heed. 
Those seas seemed lazy. But one such lazy 
sea rolled up out of the slate pit of dawn, 
lifted the ship—oh, ever so gently, so 
slightly; and before it passed it dropped 
fifty tons of seething fury into the main 
deck and tore men and gear loose with a 
grimness nigh ludicrous. Chicken coops 
fell apart, scattering fourscore clucking 
fowls to the winds. A hatch tarpaulin 
ripped. A hatch tore adrift, admitting 
water into the hold. A spare topmast burst 
its lashings in the waist, driving like a 
javelin of wrath through the galley, where 
the shark-faced, bald, skinny doctor was 
struggling with a wood fire under an acro- 
batic coffeepot. The terrified doctor 
dropped his pot, darting out of the door. 
The sea slammed the door, nipping his foot 
between it and the sill. The scream that 
went up was the only sound that rose above 
the sea’s thunder. 

Daddy Defries heard it. Nobody else 
did. Every other man on deck except the 
helmsman was fighting for dear life in the 
welter forward. Daddy moved. He seemed 
as deliberate as ever. But before the scream 
had well died out he was battling his way 
through the torrent, avoiding the charging 
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spar, until he reached the galley and extri- 
cated the whimpering doctor. He tore the 
man free and battled his way back to the 
poop, carrying him to safety. 

“Mr. Tubbs cut them stays, cap’n!”’ 
sobbed the doctor, who believed he was 


dying. F A A 

Daddy Defries smiled gently, laid him 
down on the poop and examined a crushed 
foot that was no cause for alarm. 

“Better heave to, cap’n!’’ cried old 
Mackey, running up in his night clothes at 
the crash of the spar, looking pale. 

“What is the matter?’ whispered Helen, 
creeping from the companionway, pale but 
bright-eyed in the watery dawn. 

“Nothing’s the matter,’ said Daddy 
Defries. ‘Dress this foot for the doctor, 
Helen. Send the steward up, Captain 
Mackey. Tell him to fix the coffee for the 
men.” 

Then Defries blew his whistle. The mate 
fought his way aft, and before he reached 
the ladder the jib boom snapped, the head 
gear fell slack, the jibs came down like 
broken wings, the ship swept into the wind 
and the race appeared over. Defries said 
not a word to the uneasy Mr. Tubbs until 
he had let go all the after sails and fought 
the ship off the wind before she was taken 
flat aback. 

Then, with Mr. Tubbs still at the ladder 
head, Daddy Defries tersely said, “‘Go to 
your cabin, Mr. Tubbs. You are relieved.” 

Tubbs stood amazed. Captain Mackey 
protested. The ship was in extremity. The 
chief mate was needed. Tubbs caught the 
hint. He put his case to the owner right 
there. 

“Go to your cabin!” said Daddy Defries. 

Mackey stepped forward, but Daddy 
pushed him aside. Tubbs ignored him, a 
hand out to the owner. Daddy Defries 
caught the hand and Tubbs cringed under 
the grip. 

“The owner is only a passenger,’’ Defries 
said. “‘Go below, sir!” 

“T’ll put you where you belong, Def- 
ries!”’ blustered old Mackey. ‘‘You are 
casting away my ship!” 

“T am racing for a prize, sir,’’ returned 
Daddy Defries without heat. ‘‘I shall order 
you to your room if you meddle. Go below, 
Mr. Tubbs!” 

The mate obeyed as if some unheard 
voice had told him that his disloyalty to 
the ship he sailed in, in the interest of the 
man his captain sailed against, was in some 
mysterious manner known. And while she 
bent over the shark-faced doctor’s injured 
foot, Helen stole a glance of new respect 
at the sober gray figure already busy retriev- 
ing the disaster that had befallen his ship. 

In broad daylight, while the Wavecrest 
lay hove to under repairs in the diminish- 
ing gale, the Seahorse stormed past her not 
half a mile distant. At her signal halyards 
she made a communication hoist of flags 
which repeated Dominic Ruath’s promise 
to come and fetch Helen when the Wave- 
crest limped into harbor. Daddy Defries 
whistled as he read the message. Then he 
called all hands aft and repeated, the mes- 
sage to them. They looked across the seas 
at the flying Seahorse, then up at their gray, 
quietly smiling captain, and growling 
luridly at the foolishness of such a delay, 
floundered through the streaming main 
deck back to their jobs. 

Thirty days later the Wavecrest sailed 
fairly briskly through the variable winds 
above the trades. An untrimmed, square 
spare topmast was heavily lashed to the 
bowsprit, doing duty for a jib boom, and 
every sail in any way resembling a jib 
strained at full stretch upon it. Queer 
makeshifts bellied full from every yard and 
stay. Clear water gushed copiously across 
her decks from the pump spouts; weary 
men worked the pump brakes up and down, 
up and down. Yet there was no lack of spirit 
in their song as they pumped: 


“ Mizzoura she’s a mighty river. 
Awa-ay, yo’ rollin’ river! 
Oh, Shanadore, I’ll love yo’ ever. 
O-ho, we’re bound away, 
Crost the wide Mizzoura.” 


Stuns’ls billowed out on either side. The 
clipper snored through the smooth sea, 
scarcely leaning. She bore plentiful signs 
of hard usage. There were shroud knots in 
some of the backstays; the main hatch was 
crisscrossed with lashings. A boat was tied 
up, just a bundle of staves on the gallows. 
Some of the canvas was split, all of it 
patched. The sailmaker had a gang of men 
sewing; the bos’n and third mate were 
climbing over the lofty spars looking for 
weaknesses, Old Captain Mackey trod the 
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poop nervously. He had remonstrated ever 
since the first mishap, advising Daddy Def- 
ries to ease up. Helen had grown strangely 
silent. There were dark circles around her 
eyes. The Seahorse had not been sighted 
since that slate-gray morning when she 
flung her braggart signal to the gale. Helen 
followed Daddy Defries with her intent 
gaze wherever he moved. She had been 
piqued because he never altered in his atti- 
tude toward her. Always that slow, steal- 
ing smile, that soft, musical whistle. When 
she stormed at him he smiled more sunnily. 
When she ignored him he let her go. But 
never was he out of reach when seas were 
roaring. She had suddenly begun to feel 
shy and diffident in his presence. She had 
never felt that way with Ruath, or with 
Daddy before. Now, silent, subdued, she 
strained her eyes upon the far horizon 
ahead. When night came with a speckless 
sea rim, her eyes closed reluctantly. 

A warm sunlight poured all about the 
clipper, painting her in glossy black and 
mauve and gold. Boys polished her brass; 
between spells at the pumps, pulls on the 
braces, jigs on halyards, the weary men 
painted and tarred uncomplainingly. Swift 
squalls raced athwart the sea; there were 
feverish moments when the ship tore 
through the seas like a trampling stallion. 
Then Daddy Defries whistled loudly, 
watching his stuns’ls crack. Mackey stood 
by, muttering; but Daddy had grown un- 
neroum tei: deaf. Then came a yell from 
aloft. 

“The Seahorse ahead, sir!” 

Men clambered into the rigging, peering 
forward. Helen sprang into the mizzen rig- 
ging with a glass, hanging precariously to 
the ratlines while she focused upon the dis- 
tant speck. She stumbled and fell the last 
six feet, returning on deck, and Daddy Def- 
ries was there to catch her, and to smile 
that slow, whimsical smile into her flushed 
and excited face. 

“Oh, can’t you set more sail, Daddy?” 
she cried. 

“Tf we can hang on to what we have 
we'll do well,” he smiled. 

The sailmaker and his gang sewed faster. 
Mr. Goodwin took his watch all around 
and sweated up every halyard and sheet. 
A tearing rain squall roared down upon the 
ship and she seemed to leap through the 
short seas. A stuns’! blew to rags. A boom 
cracked like macaroni. The squall raced 
ahead. It overtook the Seahorse, ripping 
stuns’ls from her like pieces of washing 
from a line. Old Mackey buttoned up his 
jacket, shrugged his shoulders and ap- 
proached Daddy Defries. Daddy walked 
away, whistling softly. 

“Send up a new boom, Mr. Goodwin. 
Sails, hurry up with that stuns’l!” cried 
Daddy. 

Helen clapped her hands; her black eyes 
began to dance again. 

“Land ho! Dead ahead!” roared a voice 
from the fore-topgallant yard. Then, 
“Seahorse is taking in all stuns’ls, sir!’ 

Squalls were marching down the wind 
like a regiment of blue-black genii. A white 
ridge of foam rushed along in the van. A 
forerunning puff tore loose the fresh 
stuns’1 from the men in the top and 
wrapped it around them like a shroud. 
Helen gazed anxiously at Defries. 

“Leave the pumps, men! Lend a hand 
with that sail!”’ shouted Daddy. “Lively, 
my lads! Bear a hand! D’you want the 
Seahorse to fly signals at you as you creep 
in to anchor?” 

“Daddy Defries, you’re splendid!” 
breathed Helen, her eyes all snapping. 

“He’s an idiot. I'll take the ship away 
from him soon’s we get in—if ever!” 
snorted old Mackey. 

Daddy Defries whistled. The new 
stuns’! was set and the ship surged forward 
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with a thundering of seas about he 
stressed hull. The squall passed. The ney 
one came. Sails began to burst like go, 
samer. But the ship crept up on the Se 
horse, whose stuns’ls did not go up agai 
until the squalls passed. The Waveerest 
men worked like maniacs. From gantlir 
to outhauls they rushed; from braces { 
pumps. Singing out, roaring a chante: 
swearing stoutly and flinging ribald cha! 
lenge to the black heavens. Old Macke' 
grew nervous. He had accustomed himse) 
to thinking of Dominic Ruath as his futw) 
son-in-law. And the Wavecrest was sailin) 
sailing. The ships were not more than ty 
miles apart; the Wavecrest was creepiy 
up; the land was in plain sight ahead, 

When the last squall blustered oye 
leaving the sea brightly blue and the ski 
smiling like lovers’ eyes, the Wavecrest w: 
at the flanks of the Seahorse, and creepir 
up. Under the loom of the land the smol 
of a tug made a dusky feather. Every tel 
scope or pair of glasses in the ship bore upo 
the ship ahead. Even old Mackey w: 
imbued with the thrill of the tremendoy 
finish to the race. His old eyes glitterec 
Every time the Seahorse gained a fathon 
he slapped his leg and grunted. But Dadd: 
Defries was now steering his own ship. Th 
Seahorse’s gains stopped. The tug was bu 
a mile off and the Wavecrest slowly sto) 
toward her. 

Then Helen cried out, ‘‘There’s a mz 
swimming! Look! He fell overboard fro 
ae Seahorse and they are not stopping i 

dry Ning 

Daddy Defries glanced at the sea, att 
bobbing speck that was a living man, sli 
ping astern. He glanced at the Seahor 
for the moment holding her own; at t 
tug, now greeting them with her whist 
He met Helen’s questioning eyes and || 
sober face went haggard. Old Mackey y 
staring at the Seahorse and the tug. Inf 
minutes the tug would decide which wast 
leading ship, sheer over to her and the m. 
would be done. It was a moment to th 
even him, no matter where his sympath 


ay. ; 
“In all stuns’ls! Stand by to lay { 
main yards aback! Clear away the quar 
boat!”’ shouted Daddy Defries, and | 
teeth snapped shut with a harsh click. 
Helen started toward him, then stopr 
with a little cry, went to the nearest |: 
buoy and cast it out toward the swimm|! 
She again focused her glasses upon the bc - 
bing speck and held it while the Wayeer : 
rounded to the wind and came to a st) 
with crashing and thundering of canv| 
The tug hooted. She sheered over to t! 
Seahorse. From the trucks of the winn: 
her sails swiftly crumpling down, a tri 
phant string of flags fluttered. The ra 
was over. S| 
“Why, it’s Toby!” cried Helen excited | 
as the swimmer, almost spent, clutched j 
the ring buoy and went under. The bc: 
was lowered and picked the man up; th) 
the Wavecrest slowly fell off to her cou > 
and Daddy gave up the helm to a seami, 
taking his place at the poop rail, sof’ 
whistling, haggard and unsmiling. , 
Helen took care of Toby, kneeling 0° 
him, listening to his incoherent gratitu , 
and her black eyes began to snap <1 
blaze. He was saying something more tl 1 
thanks. He was whispering a tale of shi) 
practice. He told of hearing words spol 1 
aboard the Seahorse which hinted that 1). 
Tubbs would see that the Wavecrest co ! 
not win. And he told of facing Ru 
boldly with his opinion; of being bea! 
up, near murdered; of plunging into ° 
sea to escape and being allowed to drc} 
unless Daddy Defries stopped for him. 
Old Captain Mackey sensed that soi- 
thing was amiss. He looked troubled. lit 
the race had been sailed and won. A pri 
ise was a promise. He went over to Hen 
as she stood up, her piquant face afla» 
“Well, lass,” he said, ‘‘the race is F 
ished. It’s not the finish we all expectec's 
it? We'll call it off if you feel you dit 
want to marry the winner.”’. 
Helen looked at him queerly, thenit 
Daddy Defries, bravely standing ther 
his post whistling in defeat. : | 
“Just try to stop me!” she cried. | 
“Ruath won, girl,” her father remip 
her uncertainly, following her gaze, wi 
was fixed steadily upon Daddy Defries 
“T marry the winner and he gets” 
ship!” she answered. “You have a— 
with Toby!” z 
And with her face all shyly blushing, 
her black eyes limpid and soft, she ra) 
Daddy Defries and kissed him on his 
salt lips. ie 


a. i 
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yogram, after everyone had cheered this 
yar’s team individually and collectively, 
ad given a dozen or more nine long Har- 
yrds during the intervals, the toastmaster 
eled upon ‘the bright particular star 
«last year’s team who is trying to play 
t= part of the modest violet—old Doc 
Ftcheock.” 

Jordan started. As all the eyes in the 
rom were turned toward the man sitting 
{side him he felt for a moment in the 
laelight himself. He was quite as flus- 
ted as though it had been he who was 
cled upon. But Hitchcock rose and 
ythout affectation made his little speech. 
“I’m only an old grad now,” he said. 
*Ve’ve all come here to honor this year’s 
tium—the only team that counts except 
rxt year’s team. Personally, I’d hate to 
g) into a game against either of them.”’ 

‘From what I hear,” said the toast- 
rister as Hitchcock sat down, “the doc 
hsn’t lost anything of his pep. Old grad 
anot, he isn’t yet sufficiently out of con- 
dion to make it safe for anyone to try to 
s)) around his end.” 

They gave nine long Harvards for Hitch- 
eek and called upon someone else. Suc- 
daly Jordan felt as though he were looking 
a the table through the wrong end of 
gera glasses. No one called on him. Why 
s)uld anyone call on him, either as of the 
resent or of the past? But Hitchcock had 
s»ken of next year’s team. 

‘Say,’ said Jordan, “I have a boy who 
aing about 1922 A 


II 


‘ORDAN was not trying to excuse him- 
e self, but as far as he could remember no 
o2 had ever shown him the ropes. His 
fiher, Harvard ’70, after graduating from 
t> law school, had settled in a small up- 
s te town, where he had married and been 
bssed with five children. Jordan was the 
lit one and had been allowed, within de- 
cit limits, to go his own way; not se much 
beause of any greater confidence felt in 
hn, but rather as the result of lowered 
vality on the part of his parents. Even 
yen his father did attempt to inspire him 
w:h good advice, it was in a half-hearted 
vy—a sermon that had already been 
yeached four times. When his mother 
tied to carry on with his music as she had 
dne with the others, it was not with her 
ol-time spirit. At the end of the second 
yir she left him entirely to his teacher. 
Fen the little drumming he had picked up 
iithis fashion helped him in college, al- 
tough of course there were forty men in his 
ess who could play better. And this ratio 
hd true in nearly everything else, in- 
e ding scholarship. 

Looking back, it was clear he had as 
rich out of college as he deserved. If no 
02 knew him, it was because he had done 
nthing that made him worth knowing. 
ery position had been thrown wide open 
tihim, but he had not availed himself of 
h opportunity. He might possibly have 
ben able to figure even as an athletic hero 
hd he tried for one of the teams. Clark, 
wo at the start showed no more promise 
tin he, succeeded in making his letter in 
bseball. Outside this field there had been 
pnty of other openings—on the college 
poers, in the dramatic and musical organ- 
iztions and in the various positions as 
n.nager. Recalling the men who had won 
t»se prizes and so received recognition in 
te class, they were not, with few excep- 
tins, possessed of any unusual ability. 
C the basis of general intelligence he could 
whout egotism compare himself favorably 
wh them. They had nothing more than 
hexcept the wit to exert themselves. 

This squared, too, with his later expe- 
riace. Those who crowded past him in the 
bsiness world were not, on the whole, 
mrked by extraordinary ability. Since 
leving college he had not seen more than 
tio men of peculiar genius, and in both 
cses certain defects more than offset their 

its. The big fellows were distinguished 

re by self-confidence and energy. If as 

/reshman he had known what he knew 
tay he could easily have been one of 
tem. Now they had a lead which it was 
dficult to overcome in a race where every 

ly counted. Even Hitchcock had this 
avantage, though two years younger— 

sause two years younger. 
ut—and here was the big idea that put 
life into Jordan—this boy of his, Jor- 
, 1922, had even a greater advantage 
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over Hitchcock. Those small hands that 
looked so weak and empty held tight a gift 
which could not be wrenched away: a 
probable future twenty years longer than 
that of even this younger man. Here was 
something which could be estimated by 
insurance figures. The company was pre- 
pared to interpret this in terms of dollars 
and plot it out on a chart according to the 
law of averages. 

It was not this end of it, however, which 
interested Jordan. He never had measured 
and did not now measure success wholly in 
dollars. It was a matter rather of power— 
of prestige. He respected the man who 
raised himself above the mass. The con- 
tempt he felt for himself was the contempt 
he felt for the dub; for him who ran sheep- 
like with the crowd when he had the op- 
portunity to be among the leaders. This 
opportunity had been given to him and he 
had thrown it away—wasted it. He saw 
clearly enough now when it was too late. 
It was the fact that most men did see too 
late which gave to the few their chance. 
What Jordan proposed was to pass this 
knowledge on to the boy; to graft his own 
tardy experience upon the lad’s youth. 

Impatient as he was to begin, there 
seemed to be nothing he could do to ad- 
vance his plan during those early years. 
The combined efforts of his wife, the family 
physician and himself were fully occupied 
in merely keeping the child alive. It was 


‘weeks before they found a diet that agreed 


with Jordan, 1922, and then when he did 
begin to respond he had the croup and fell 
off again to skin and bones. In succession, 
with only intervals enough to allow him to 
get back into condition, the little fellow 
wrestled with whooping cough, two differ- 
ent kinds of measles, scarlet fever, mumps, 
a dozen sore throats and countless so-called 
stomach upsets. Finally, at seven, he had 
his tonsils removed and after that sailed 
along on a fairly even keel. But Jordan, 
with a shudder, remembered one or two 
nights when he would not have bet a nickel 
on those insurance statistics that gave the 
boy a probability of life of sixty years. For 
a long while the memory of that nerve- 
racking struggle had a curious effect upon 
Jordan. It shifted his values. The one 
important thing was to keep the boy alive; 
just that and nothing more. He was going 
to school now and was a year behind his 
grade, but that did not matter. If he as 
much as sneezed in the morning, Jordan 
had him stay out. Mrs. Jordan was more 
sensible at this time than her husband. 

“He can’t afford to miss any moreschool,”’ 
she declared. 

“T don’t care if he never goes to school,” 
he answered brusquely. ‘‘The trick is to 
keep him well. Besides, if he gets too far 
behind J’ll tutor him.” 

“You’d better start right away on his 
spelling,’ she advised. “It’s something 
terrible.” 

“Give him time. He’ll come along,” he 
replied with confidence. 

So he did, physically. At ten he was a 
wiry, tow-headed lad as hard as nails and 
with what appeared to be a considerable 
store of surplus energy. This revealed itself 
in the amount of wreckage strewn in his 
path. Jordan was nearing the final install- 
ments on the house, but it was an open 
question whether by the time his home was 
fully paid for there would be any home left. 
The boy had furthermore become multi- 
plied by eight of the neighborhood children 
organized into a ball team known as the 
Cypress Street Tigers. Their playing field 
was the small area in the rear of the Jordan 
house reserved by the architect for the 
clothes yard. Third base was in a direct 
line with the kitchen windows. After the 
gang had broken a half dozen panes here, 
and Ed, Harvard, 1922, had knocked a 
home run into the sitting room of the 
Thompson house next door and nearly 
killed Grandma Thompson, who sat there 
peacefully knitting and dreaming of the 
past, Jordan barred the team from the back 
yard. But this forced them into the street, 
where they were in constant danger of their 
lives from passing automobiles, or into va- 
cant lots where they clashed with the police. 
Ed won considerable local distinction by 
being brought home one day by a stalwart 
bluecoat who threatened on the next offense 
to arrest him for trespass. Mrs. Jordan 
was frightened into hysterics. 

“Tt’s better to let him break windows 
than be sent to prison,’’ she wept. 
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“Nonsense! At worst he’d only be 
fined,’’ Jordan comforted her. d 

Nevertheless, Jordan was worried. The 
boy was not progressing as fast intellectually 
as he was physically. There appeared to 
be no relation between the two processes of 
growth. His weight and color improved, 
but his capacity to spell correctly remained 
relatively stationary. If there were more 
words which he could spell, there were 
more, as his vocabulary increased, which he 
could not spell. This adverse ratio held 
true also in his other studies. The present 
appeared to be the time for Jordan to begin 
his tutoring. The present, too, appeared to 
be the moment for Mrs. Jordan to start the 
boy on his musical education, already over- 
long delayed. 

Jordan’s plan for giving up an hour 
every evening to this task of teaching, for 
which he was not particularly adapted, pre- 
supposed some ambition on the part of his 
pupil to remedy a manifest weakness, just 
as Mrs. Jordan’s earnest efforts from two to 
three of every afternoon assumed a desire 
in the boy to perfect himself in a valuable 
social accomplishment. On both points the 
parents were greatly mistaken. Young 
Jordan, Harvard, 1922, at his best merely 
submitted; at his worst he rebelled. 

“Gee, whatja think I am?’’ he demanded 
of his father. 

“There’s no question at all about that,” 
answered Jordan. ‘‘It’s more to the pur- 
pose to ask what you think you’re going to 
be. From now on I want to see you push 
ahead. Your mother and I will do what we 
can to help-you, but we can’t do it all.” 

Jordan had never tried to teach, but he 
undertook the work with confidence. As he 
understood the profession, it consisted in 
these elementary grades of nothing more 
complicated than the assignment of lessons, 
followed by a checking system. At the end 
of a month it began to dawn on Jordan that 
he was the only one getting anything 
tangible out of this daily hour. For the 
first time in his life he was able to spell 
both “receive”’ and “‘until”’ with that per- 
fect confidence which comes only of true 
knowledge. But the boy apparently stood 
still, forgetting every day what he had 
learned the day before. This net result 
scarcely seemed worth the time, consid- 
ering the further fact that before the end 
of each lesson Jordan invariably lost his 
temper. . 

“Good Lord!” exploded Jordan one night 
after he had sent the boy to bed following 
an especially irritating session. ‘‘What’s 
the matter with him?” 

“Teaching calls for a lot of patience,” 
his wife answered noncommittally. 

“Patience? At the rate he’s going he 
won’t get into Harvard until he’s a hun- 
dred. How’s he coming on with his music?”’ 

“He’s making some progress,” she re- 
plied. : 

The one thing for which she could be 
thankful was that Jordan was out of the 
house during that painful hour. She was a 
woman with steady nerves, with a great 
deal of common sense, and with a real fond- 
ness for music; but there were moments 
when she thought she was doomed to lose 
all three of these valuable attributes. One 
half of every hour was wasted in explaining 
to him over and over again why skill on the 
piano would in the end prove more service- 
able than skill in baseball; a quarter of an 
hour more was consumed in keeping him 
before the keys by threatening an appeal 
to his father; and the last quarter of an 
hour used in guiding his reluctant fingers. 

“T hope. that in time ” she began. 

“Tn time we'll all be dead,” he broke in. 

Jordan did not deliberately stop his 
tutoring. The undertaking died a natural 
death and, before he was conscious of the 
change, had ceased to be. Mrs. Jordan was 
on the whole relieved, and said nothing. 
But she continued with the boy’s music. 
This was a nerve-racking task, but women 
seem made to endure that sort of thing. 


qr 


Ape boy continued to grow—physically. 
At fourteen this process was absorbing a 
good share of his energy and strength, but 
somehow he managed to graduate from the 
grammar school. As nearly as Jordan could 
Judge, this advance did not connote any 
especial intellectual ability in his son, but 
came about naturally, like long trousers, as 
a result of his being tall enough to be in the 
high school. He took his place in the F, or 
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Hotel MAtpin 
Broadway ai 349 M1. 


Flew York City 


January 23, 1924. 


Col. B, B, McAlpin, 
c/o Pratt & NcAlpin, 
129 Broadway, City, 


Uy dear Col. McAlpin: 


We have been using the new brand of 
“Orange Pekoe Toa - “Tao Tea” - and I want to 
thank you sincerely for bringing this wonder- 
ful tea to my attention, 


Having alwaya been a great tea 
drinker myself, I reluctantly tried the tea 
recommended, but after having given it but one 
trial I realized that lt was the most perfect 

-Orange Pakoe Tea that I have ever tasted and is 
certainly true to ite name, a real Orange Pekoe. 

I immedintely had it-placed on sale 
in the hotel and on all the menus, so that the 
public would know that the-McAlpin, at least 
recognized the value of a high grade Orange 
Pekoe Tea; and judging from the demand for thie 
tea which has been and is constantly being made 
by our guests, it certainly pleases them. 


T agoin want to thank you for bring- 
ing this splendid tea to my attention, 


Respectfully, 


HOTEL McALPIN 


‘ Wanaging f Fee. 


XUALITY / 
ALONE: a 


EARNED THIS 
BEAUTIFUL TRIBUTE FROM 


cn 


ARTHUR L. LEE 
Managing Director 
HOTEL McALPIN, NEW YORK 


TAO TEA 
BALLS 


Now you can have 
this “supreme” Flowery 
Orange Pekoe blend 


In Your Own Home 


20-Ball § : 
Tin 


3 SIZES 


10-Ball Tin 


50-Ball Caddy 


Dealer TODAY for 


7A0 TEA BALLS 


Write for Free Samples 
TAO TEA CO., Inc., 103 Park Ave., NEW YORK 


Ask Your 
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A Bottle of Milk is a Bottle of Health 
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Thatcher Milk Bottles 
are Milk Bottles with a 
Conscience. They 
assure honest measure. 
To be sure of getting 
what you pay for, buy 
your milk in Thatcher 
Superior Quality Bottles 


SANE EN ere. Sts 


ZZ 


sleep allnight and be rested 


If you want to go to bed and sleep the deep, restful’sleep of child- 
hood, drink a bottle of milk or two before you retire. 


Refreshing ! 


No mere beverage can take the place of nature’s 


perfect food-drink, milk. There is no better sleep insurance in 
the wide, wide world. Drink a bottle of milk tonight, and sleep. 


Drink more bottled milk every day. Because bottled milk is clean 
and protected. Be sure it’s bottled in a Thatcher Milk Bottle. 
Because Thatcher Milk Bottles are full-measure bottles. Thatcher 
manufacture prevents undersized bottles and assures you an honest 
quart or pint. That is why over 80% of the largest dairies in 


America use Thatcher Bottles. 


Call or see your milk dealer to-day. Ask him if he uses Thatcher 


full-measure Bottles. 


Insist that your milk be delivered in 


Thatcher Bottles. Look for the Thatcher imprint on the bottle’s 


lower edge. 


Thatcher Manufacturing Company - Elmira, New York 


Operating nine large factories devoted exclusively to the manufacture of Superior Quality Milk Bottles 


THOATCHETR 


BOTTLES “vr MILK 


When they say a Quart-They mean it 
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fair, grade with the great body of his class- 
mates and remained there. Every now and 
then Jordan awoke from his lethargy and 
tried to spur the boy on, but Mrs. Jordan 
issued a warning. 

“He is growing very fast now and we 
must be careful,” she insisted. 

Every day at half past two she sat down 
at the piano with him, but she had acquired 
the habit now of knitting. Undoubtedly 
this saved her nerves, for though perforce 
he showed some progress, the period had 
long passed when she could hope to make 
of him a virtuoso. At this time he was play- 
ing likea secondhand mechanical piano, and 
even in jazz did not possess the techni- 
eal proficiency of the average young lady 
who demonstrates the latest popular suc- 
cesses in the cut-rate music stores. How- 
ever, as she consoled herself, as soon as he 
passed this critical stage he would probably 
wake up. 

By his senior year Ned Jordan did 
awaken to new interests, but these con- 
sisted almost wholly of dancing and the 
movies. He had grown by now into a good- 
looking chap; tall, thin and straight as a 
sapling. He had, moreover, an intelligent 
face, and as aresult of the constant atten- 
tion of his mother, rather polished manners. 
The immediate effect of his fine appearance 
was to make him exceedingly popular with 
the young ladies of his class. Jordan could 
voice no protest against this. He himself 
was proud of him, and supplied the boy 
with enough money to dress well, although 
this became a considerable item. 

The youngster began to shave that win- 
ter and it was this that woke up Jordan. It 
seemed to him as though the lad had grown 
into a man overnight. He was to take his 
Harvard entrance examinations that June, 
and if he passed them would next fall be a 
full-fledged undergraduate as Jordan him- 
self had been only a few years ago. This 
was an amazing fact. 

Within a period of months this baby 
would actually be Jordan, 1922. It was 
scarcely less than a miracle. 

Hitchcock was assistant office manager 
now, with several younger children of his 
own, and one morning Jordan reported this 
discovery to him. 

“Great stuff,”’ said Hitchcock with as 
much enthusiasm as he could be expected 
to show. ‘“‘What will he go in for?” 

“T don’t know,” Jordan answered un- 
easily. ‘‘But I want him to go in for some- 
thing.”’ 

“Right,” agreed Hitchcock. ‘I have a 
boy—the older one—who can tackle me off 
my feet already.” 

‘“What year will he be?” asked Jordan. 

“Twenty-five.” 

That gave Jordan, ’22, the advantage of 
three years. Only he was not qualified for 
football. As a matter of fact, he was not 
qualified for anything in particular. Some- 
how, after grammar school, he had drifted 
out of athletics and had not drifted into 
anything else. However, it was not too 
late, as Jordan tried to make the boy see. 

“Get out for something, if it’s only the 
debating team,” he advised. 

But with the debating team, as with the 
other teams, there were those who had kept 
in line from their freshman year and had 
the advantage of this early training. 

““What’s the use, dad?”’ the boy asked. 
“‘T haven’t a chance.” 

“Y ou’ve more of a chance if you try than 
you have if you don’t,” his father an- 
swered. 

“Not much more.” 

Jordan did not like that. It sounded too 
reminiscent. However, the boy passed his 
entrance examinations in June, which made 
him in reality Jordan, ’22. And Jordan, 
’*99, was so pleased that he forgot every- 
thing else. 

Iv 
ORDANWN realized that in the press of 
business during the last ten years he had 

neglected to do for the boy a good many 
things he intended to do, but he tried to 
make up for this in the summer of 1918. He 
talked to him at every opportunity with 
just one object in mind—to give him at the 
start the right point of view. 

“Don’t make the same mistakes I made,” 
he warned. ‘‘There’s no need of it. Take 
advantage of all the knowledge for which 
I’ve paid and don’t get sidetracked.” 

“What d’you mean—sidetracked?’’ 

“Just that. Out of the thousand or more 
of your classmates there’ll be about a hun- 
dred who will make everything worth 
making.” 

“TI know—the big prep-school bunch,’ 
answered the boy. 
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“Some of them will be. That group | 
an advantage in training, especially in ¢). 
letics. But you’ll find plenty of dead cig 
among them, and more that are half dej, 
That’s your chance. This reduces 6 
amount of competition 50 per cent at » 
beginning. Of the remaining half, at lk} 
20 per cent, though bright and energe», 
won’t know enough to get out and try. |f 
the 30 per cent left after this autom)> 
pruning, there may be 5 per cent with -- 
ceptional qualifications—the stars in ~ 
ferent lines. But even some of these 14 
will fall by the roadside and others unhe 4 
of yet will take their places. However, js 
from the remaining 25 per cent of p}, 
average men who know enough to get { 
and try that most of the selections will » 
made. It’s that way year after year, in| - 
lege and out.” 

“Tt sounds easy,’ the boy commen | 
somewhat skeptically. 

“Tt’s just as easy as it sounds, and if }); 
don’t believe it—well, you’re going to m;> 
it just that much easier for someone els ’ 

“But what in thunder can I do?” 

“T don’t know. You don’t know. If yi 
can’t do anything now you'll be given, 
chance to learn. Your mother tried her }y 
to give you one real asset in your mus 
but you threw that away.” 

“You didn’t go so far in music yoursel ' 
the boy reminded him. 

“No, I didn’t,”’ Jordan admitted. “]> 
been sorry for it ever since, and Ive t! 
youso. Before long you’re going to be sa) 
in your turn, but it’s too late now to 1 - 
edy that particular loss. I didn’t go vy 
far in college, either—just dubbed al z 
with the crowd—and I’ve been sorry 
that too. But right here is where you he 
an opportunity to correct in your life e 
mistake I made in mine—not repeat is 
you did in your music. You’re man’s: 
Ned, and ought to begin to think lila 
man.” 

Jordan could not be sure whether e 
made any impression or not. And yet e 
proposition was so sky-clear that, (e 
pointed out, it did not seem possible {it 
anyone could fail to act upon it The y 
was going a four-year Journey over ard 
his father had traveled blindly and the 
ter was starting him with the benefit of 1 it 
experience. No one but a fool would disc d 
such an advantage. 

Now Jordan, ’22, was no fool. He he d 
almost anything his father said, and on e 
whole believed his statements to be ti», 
although before the end of the summet ¢ 
became somewhat bored with them. |i 
course, too, his father was leaving out)f 
account a great many things he did t 
know. Today was not ’99 and a good mzy 
things had changed since then. He was it 
prepared to say just how, but this wa:a 
conviction that grew upon him the more s 
father talked. : 

It was a proud day for Jordan, Sr., wht, 
with Mrs. Jordan, he escorted Junior to ¢ 
station and saw him off for Cambridg - 
the prouder because this undertaking | 
called for a consistent sacrifice. Coll ¢ 
expenses had jumped so rapidly in the 
decade that he had been obliged to dou e 
the amount he laid aside, and the only \y 
to meet this was to go without. Neithei 
nor his wife, however, was to be pit |. 
This moment alone was compensa! 
enough, for Jordan, ’22, was nearly six | 't 
tall and looked every inch a man. Ji. 
Jordan wiped her eyes once or twice as © 
boy, anxious to be off, prepared to ‘P 
through the gate; but this did not m® 
anything. Jordan grasped his hand d 
said, ‘‘Good luck, son,” in a somew t 
choky voice; but this did not mean 4/- 
thing, either. A few seconds later the ¥ 
passed out of sight to his new venture 
his parents returned to the old venture 

“Tt’s awful lonesome,” trembled }5 
Jordan. ar. 

“He'll be back before you know it,” 
swered Jordan. 

“He seems such a baby in spite of evi 
thing.” 

“Nonsense! He’s a man and—wel ! 
have a notion he’s going to make | 
mighty proud.” Z 

“I’m proud enough now,” she said. 


fel 


Vv . 
ee ’22, went through his fresh 
year well enough, although he did 
particularly distinguish himself; but 
course, here his opportunities were lin 
He was not athlete enough to make an. 
the class teams and did not try. 4: 
arguing that the few positions of mani 
(Continued on Page 112) sé 
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TOOTH WDER 


Also Dr. Lyon’s Dental Cream 


“Experience has brought 
me back to Dr. Lyon’s. 
It cleans my teeth with- 
out risk.”’ 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
open to freshmen would go to the big prep- 
school men, he did not try for those either. 

“Think I could make those jobs against 
Exeter, St. Mark’s and Groton?” he asked 
of his father as they talked things over dur- 
ing the Christmas recess. 

“No,” admitted Jordan. ‘‘But the ex- 
perience would be worth while.” 

“‘T’d just look foolish,’’ answered the boy. 

This seemed to be the attitude he took 
during his sophomore year, when the whole 
field of college activities was thrown open to 
him. He had by then his own little crowd 
of half a dozen men who lived near him 
and with whom he dined at Memorial— 
Carter, Manning, Johnson, Buckley, Sim- 
mons and Williams. Ordinarily they sat 
together at the games and gave in chorus 
their nine long Harvards at the mass meet- 
ings. Or sometimes they went in town to- 
gether to the musical shows. They were a 
decent enough lot who found their days 
filled with the ordinary routine duties of 
college life and it was 
easy for Jordan to get 
along with them with- 
out making any espe- 
cial effort. 

He was a junior be- 
fore he knew it, and 
then a senior. It was 
astonishing how rap- 
idly the months and 
. years passed. In the 
meanwhile he had kept 
up with his work, al- 
though he had several 
narrow escapes, for the 
courses, as his father 
was obliged to admit, 
were a good deal harder 
than they had been in 
his day. The new con- 
centration system 
called for unbroken 
honest study and could 
not betrifled with. Jor- 
dan, ’99, took this into 
account when with 
some disappointment 
he saw the boy remain 
during that last year on 
just about the same 
plane as that upon 
which he started. The 
many offices were dis- 
tributed without con- 
sidering him in the 
slightest. Nor was he 
elected to a single club. 
His friends were still 
Carter, Manning, John- 
son, Buckley, Simmons 
and Williams, who, 
with a thousand others, 
made up the body of 
the class. None of them 
knew, except by sight, 
the class-day officers or 
those whose names fig- 
ured so prominently in 
the class-day program. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jordan 
came on in June and 
wandered around the 
campus with their big 
son, who looked very 
academic in his long 
black senior garb with the mortar-board 
hat. They were formally introduced to 
Carter, Manning, Johnson, Buckley, Sim- 
mons and Williams, who were just so many 
more long black robes and mortar-board 
hats. They watched the procession form 
in the yard and smiled at the old grads of 
the celebrating classes who came back in 
all manner of odd costumes. Mrs. Jordan 
picked Ned out of the thousand other men 
in line and proudly kept her eyes upon him, 
but Jordan was watching the small group 
up front who were managing the show. 

“Why the deuce isn’t he up there?’”’ he 
growled out loud. 

“Who?” asked Mrs. Jordan. 

“ce Ned.” 

“Don’t you see him? 
dle.” 

“Yes—in the middle,”’ answered Jordan. 
“But, good Lord ——” 

““T’m sure he looks very handsome,”’ she 
interrupted. 

Then the band started and the procession 
began to move around the yard to cheer the 


He’s in the mid- 


old buildings, Loring, the marshal, leading. 
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ORDAN, JR., had nothing definite in 
mind when he came out of college and so 
he took the first job offered, a position with 
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the Rivington Realty Co. Evans, the gen- 
eral manager, was a Harvard man and a 
friend of Hitchcock’s, and it was through 
the latter that the opening was made, al- 
though Evans was very favorably impressed 
with young Jordan’s appearance. The firm 
dealt only in the better class of New York 
real estate and took some pride in the fact 
that all its representatives were college men. 

Ned began his new duties at once, which 
at the beginning consisted of nothing but 
clerical work; but to hear his father intro- 
duce him to his business friends on the 8:10 
train, which they took together at Oakdale, 
anyone might have thought the boy was 
president of the organization. 

“‘Bartol, let me introduce my son. He’s 
with the Rivington Realty Co.” 

“You don’t look old enough to have a boy 
that big,’ answered Bartol. 

“He graduated from Harvard last June,” 
Jordan announced with pride. 

This was in July, and even then to Jor- 
dan, Sr., the important feature of Ned’s 
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prepare for him just the kind of things he 
iked. 

For a month Jordan, Jr., was very decent, 
but after that these questions bored him. 

“Gosh, dad,” he broke out on the train 
one night, “when I’m through with the 
office I like to be through. Besides, it’s 
the same old story day after day.” 

“T suppose so,” answered hisfather. “I’m 
just curious.” 

By November, Jordan, ’22, was pretty 
well acquainted with most of the office staff 
and often did not go home to dinner at all. 
He liked to stay in town and dine here and 
there at the lively cafés with Danvers or 
Patten, who antedated him a year or two in 
the company. Sometimes the three finished 
the evening at a movie, so that it would be 
after midnight before Jordan reached Oak- 
dale. Mrs. Jordan always sat up for him in 
spite of his protests. 

A little later Jordan varied this type of 
amusement by taking to dinner Miss Hem- 
way, Cartwright’s stenographer. She was 


A Quarter of an Hour More Was Consumed in Keeping Him Before the Keys 
by Threatening an Appeal to His Father 


college experience was the fact that he was 
graduated. All the rest was a matter of the 
past, to be laid aside for this new interest 
and the promise of the future. 

“Evans started right where you’re start- 
ing,” Jordan reminded him. ‘All you have 
to do is to get in with both feet and the 
world is yours.”’ 

“You don’t expect me to buy up Fifth 
Avenue the first month, do you?” demanded 
Jordan, ’22. 

“No; but keep your eyes wide open and 
see how much extra work you can find. 
Evans is a hustler and will appreciate a live 
man. There are not many of them in any 
office.” 

Jordan was as genuinely interested as 
though he were a young man again himself 
and had been offered a fresh opportunity. 
Out of that sheer interest he questioned the 
boy in detail every night. He wished to 
know every incident from the time Ned 
went into the office in the morning until he 
came out at five; what he was given to do, 
whom he met and what hesaid. More often 
than not, Mrs. Jordan asked the same ques- 
tions over again at the dinner table. It was 
her recreation after spending three hours 


rather a pretty girl who gave a good deal of 
attention to her personal appearance and 
who liked to dance. Slight, blue-eyed, self- 
confident, she took a fancy to Jordan be- 
cause he looked the gentleman and she felt 
quite sure she had nothing to fear from him. 
She was living with three other girls, one of 
them an artist, in a small apartment off 
Washington Square, so that she was quite 
independent. 

This was a new experience for Jordan. 
He had known from childhood a dozen girls 
in Oakdale, and while in college he had met 
the sisters and cousins of some of his 
friends; but Miss Hemway appealed to him 
as a discovery of his own. There was an 
element of adventure here that stimulated 
them both. It was surprising how quickly 
he was calling her Edith and how naturally 
she addressed him as Ned. Before long he 
considered any evening wasted which he 
did not spend with her. 

He had spoken of Edith to his mother, 
and at the latter’s suggestion he brought 
her down on Christmas Day to have dinner 
with the family. Not even Jordan, Sr., 
found anything to criticize in the girl, al- 
though he was upset by the whole affair. 


May 10,1924 | 


“He’s just bullheaded enough to go. 


i 
i 


ahead and get married next,” he growled, | 


“Well, after all 


” began Mrs. Jordan. | 


“On forty dollars a week! You know | 


what that means!” ‘ 
“Yes,” she smiled; “I know.” 
“Tt’s the end of him as far as his future is 
concerned.” 
“Was it the end of you, Ned?” 


There are not many women who at fifty | 
can kiss their husbands with real affection, 


Mrs. Jordan was one of these. 

‘Ned, dear,” she said gently, ‘“‘you must 
be very careful what you say to the boy just 
now. It’s a critical period of his life and 
he’ll have to work through it himself.” 

And Jordan, ’22, did—in the usual way, 


He was married in February and began | 


housekeeping in a tiny flat in the Bronx. 


vil 


(Om afternoon in June Jordan dropped 

in at his father’s office, evidently in 

some excitement. 
“Dad,’’ he said, “do 


something big?”’ 


ti 
through one of thefirm's 
big clients. It’s a cop- 


per mine in Mexico and 


few of his friends. The 
stock is selling now for 
around five, but in six 
months ¥ 


be worth a_ nickel,” 
brokein Jordan. ‘They 
haven’t got you, have 
they?” 

“T’ye managed to 
scrape together a hun- 
dred. But if I had a 
thousand—say, I’d be 
on Easy Street. It looks 
as though I’d need some 
extra money in the 


thing the same thrill he 


thing of the same fear. 


hand. 

“Fine!” he said sim- 
ply. “Only, for heay- 
en’s sake, gave your 
hundred! Or better 
still, put it into life in- 
surance. You are protecting your wile now, 
but what will happen in case of your death?” 

“Gee, you’re a hound after business!” 
laughed Jordan. ‘‘Do I look as though I 
meant to shuffle off?” 


“No; and you have youth in your favor; 


but in spite of that : 

“Let’s be cheerful,” insisted Jordan, Jr. 
“Now you put a thousand into the Little 
Wonder and in a year you'll be able to re- 
tire. Patten says that in six months it 
ought to go to seventy-five.” ’ 

“So it ought, Ned; but it won’t. It cost 
me five thousand dollars to find that out, 
and I’ll pass on the information to you for | 
nothing. Just use your head a little. If 
that mine was as good as you say it is there 
wouldn’t be a share of the stock on the mar- 
ket. The big fellows don’t have to go to the 
little fellows on certainties.” 

“This is an inside tip.” \ | 

“They all are. For the love of Mike, keep 
away from it! I learned this for you twenty 
years ago and paid the bill. If I had put all | 
the money that that experience cost me_ 
into a savings bank I should be independent 
by now.”’ 

Jordan, ’22, shook his head. 

“Tt’s a sign you're getting old, dad, when 
you lose your sporting blood. How about 
loaning me five hundred?”’ el 

“T won’t do it,” answered Jordan, Sr. 

But young Jordan managed to raise the 
money somehow, and a week before the 
baby was born sold his holdings to Patten | 
for fifty dollars in cash. 

The new Jordan was a boy—a very un- 
usual boy, although this was not so obvious | 
at first sight. To appreciate all his fine 
points it was necessary to study him mr > 
nutely, hour after hour, as both young Jor- 
dan and his wife did. Then his more subtle’ 
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Jordan, ’99,feltsome- | 


had felt twenty-odd | 
years before, and some- | 


Hereached for theboy’s | 


you want to get in on . 


this man is letting in a _ 


“Tt probably won’t [ 
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bauties appeared, and budding evidences 
« strength and even of genius. 
‘Jordan, ’22, spent a good deal of time 
ying to point out these signs to Jor- 
an, ’99. 

“T tell you, dad, he’s a comer. Look at 
ie way he doubles up his fists! You’d bet- 
ir believe that when he gets to Harvard— 
\’s see, he’ll be 1944, won’t he?” 
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“Tf he doesn’t lose any time on the road,” 
answered Jordan, ’99. 

“Not this fellow. He’s going to move 
right along. You see, I’ll be able to tutor 
him.” 

“That’s right,’’ said Jordan. 

“And as soon as he’s big enough Edith 
is going to start him on the piano.” 
ri “That’s a good idea too,” admitted Jor- 

an. 
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“The whole trick is to give him an early 
start. If only you and mother had kept 
after me!” 

“T know,” said Jordan. 

“T’m not blaming either of you, but— 
well, we live and learn.” 

“Yes,” said Jordan sadly, ‘we live and 
learn.” 

With that he stooped over the cradle and 
kissed Jordan, ’44, upon the forehead. 


MUMDRUM HOUSE? 


canged he has become. However, sir, 
jat’s not what I’m trying to say, sir. Mr. 
lorry has come up from a child while I’ve 
jen here in this house. I was here, as a 
fet, when he was born in it; and you can 
uderstand, sir, I hope, how I take all this. 
Jn troubled, sir. I trust you’ll understand 
lam troubled; though that’s perhaps 
rthing to you. I—I was only—why ——” 
}: broke off uncertainly, his lips working, 
fs face distorted. 

““Well?’’ Blandon asked again. 

Said Temple, his voice earnest: ‘‘ Mr. 
Fandon, help Mr. Norry! You can do it, 
S$; you are the one man who, if he would, 
guld do it!” 

“Wha-at!’’ drawled Blandon. 

‘Yes, you, sir. If Mr. Norry comes back 
yiile you’re here, sir, I beg of you, don’t do 
aything against him!” 

‘Against him?” 

\“That’s what I’m saying, sir. It would 
k as good as my place, too, sir,’’ added 
te butler, “was Mr. Norry—my mistress, 
eher—to hear me say it!” 

Blandon listened alertly. 

“Your mistress?’’ 

‘Mrs. Colquitt; yes, sir.” 

Blandon made a sudden energetic gesture. 
‘Slose that door, Temple,’’ he directed. 
‘he servant, his face perturbed, didso; and 
ftandon took a step toward him. “Look 
Tre now!” said Blandon. ‘‘What is all 
tis?”’ 

‘“What’s all what, sir?’’ 

“You know what I mean!” retorted 
Tandon. ‘The things happening in this 
huse.”’ 

The butler, all in a flutter, peered at him 
sleways. 

“Tonight, sir?” 

“‘Tonight; the last few days too!” He 
rpped it out, his temper rising. ‘“‘I’ll put it 
jainer if you want. Who are these men? 
\hat are they trying to put over?” 

“‘Which men, sir?” 

“Which? Don’t lietome, Temple! You 
kow the men all right. Now who are 
tey?” : 

“I don’t know the men you mean, sir.” 

“See here,’ said Blandon roughly. “I 
tought you said you wished to help Mr. 
lorry.” 
iT do, sir, indeed!” 

“Very well, then,’’ Blandon went back 
2him. “Who is that fellow with the black 
rtch? The one called captain.” 

“T don’t know him, sir.”’ 

“And you don’t know that fellow with 
te scar?” 


““Who, sir?’’ As he spoke the butler 
trked his head at Blandon, his mouth 
cooping. 
“The lasear,’ Blandon said; ‘that 
lalay!”’ 
Temple's voice rose till it broke. ‘‘The 
lalay?”’ 


Blandon curled his lip at him. ‘‘ You’re 
rt very good at lying, are you, Temple?”’ 
“T, sir? So help me, sir!’’ choked the 
itler; and Blandon laughed. 

““T suppose you’ll try to tell me next I 
pe get cracked on the head out in the 

Peed 

“But, sir, Mr. Blandon! You fell down 
te stairs, sir!’ 

“Did 1?” mocked Blandon. 

“But young Mr. Pegram said —— 
\th the words on his lips the butler stopped 
sort. 

\“Pegram?” Blandon had caught at the 
me. 
“T was merely saying, sir,’ stammered 
Fmple: “you fell on the stair outside.” 
“Yes, I heard you,” drawled Blandon, 
fs eyes narrowed. “I heard, too, who 
tid you I had. Young Mr. Pegram, did 
yu say?” The butler’s eyes fell evasively. 
‘By any chance,’ Blandon drawled de- 
lyerately, “do you mean Burt?” 

he butler made no answer; and, his an- 
all at once overwhelming him, Blandon 
tured roughly to the door. 
“Get out of here!” he growled. 


” 


’ 
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Shaking visibly the butler waited for no 
further invitation; and as the door closed 
Blandon glanced swiftly at the clock on the 
mantelpiece. Its hands marked a quarter 
to nine. That meant he had an hour and a 
quarter left; and he grinned, his eyes ugly, 
as he recalled the message scrawled on the 
back of that paper, the warning sent him. 

“Till ten o’clock!”’ it had read. 

Slipping hurriedly into his shoes Blandon 
as swiftly laced them, and then made sure 
the pistol in his pocket was where he could 
grip it the instant it was wanted. The feel 
of the cold blued metal was reassuring; and 
he grinned again, his jaw grim, as his fingers 
closed upon it. Then, every nerve on the 
alert, Blandon stole into the adjoining 
room and made his way to the hall outside. 
He was going now to make sure what he 
had divined. 

xI 

HE hall outside was still. As Blandon 

cautiously pushed open the door he saw 
with momentary wonder, too, that since he 
had come down the stair from the attic 
someone had turned out the light on the 
wall. But at the other end of the passage 
was another light; and he was glancing 
toward it when it seemed to him he heard a 
sound from overhead. It was as if someone 
had sprung back from the landing and 
slipped hurriedly inside the dusty garret 
there. He halted, his hand flying to the 
pistol in his pocket; but, though he listened, 
his heart thudding so that he could hear it, 
the sound was not repeated. 

His back to the wall then and sidling 
along, eyes and ears on the qui vive, Blandon 
crept stealthily toward the turn at the 
farther end of the hall. Beyond was a stair- 
way leading to the house below; and the 
stair he recognized at a glance. It was the 
flight leading from that narrow entry he 
had darted through in pursuit of the man 
who had flung the stone through the window. 

There was the door opening upon the 
grounds at the back. The door, he saw, 
had been unbolted. That did not astonish 
him however. Neither was he astonished at 
a number of wet muddy footmarks he saw 
upon the floor. As he reached the door he 
paused long enough to shoot the bolt into 
place again; then he crept along toward 
the other door. Pressing his ear to the 
panel he listened. 

A low murmur of voices came to him 
from within; but for a moment he could 
not distinguish the words. They were dis- 
tant enough for him to take a chance how- 
ever, and grasping the door knob ‘he 
gingerly turned it. He had hardly swung 
the door open half an inch when he heard a 
voice, a man’s voice, abruptly raise itself. 

“That’s all right too!”’ it said brusquely; 
“but I’m not satisfied. That’s why I mean 
to send for the police.” 

Blandon clapped his eye to the crack in 
the door. 

The long hall; the living room, lay before 
him. At the farther end of it stood the 
man who had spoken, his portly frame en- 
veloped in a fur overcoat and Blandon 
needed only a glance to identify him. It 
was Pegram, the mill owner. Facing him 
stood Nanny Granger. She was saying 
something in reply, her response too low for 
Blandon to catch it; but it was neither she 
nor Pegram that riveted his attention. 
Inside the door to the dining room was 
Colquitt’s wife. Shrunk out of sight, her 
face queer, she was listening intently to the 
talk outside. 

As Pegram spoke again Blandon saw her 
features twitch as if in fright. 

“Those tracks, I tell you, led right here 
to the house. My chauffeur traced them 
here. It looked to him, too, he said, as if 
some of them had got into the house itself.’’ 

Blandon saw the eavesdropper stir again. 
As once more Pegram spoke she shrank 
farther into concealment. 

“We're wasting time,’ said Pegram 
peevishly. “I’ve told all this already to 
Effy; and now where’s your telephone?”’ 


He was already striding on the way to it 
when Nanny Granger stopped him. 

“Sorry, Mr. Pegram, the telephone’s not 
working.” 

He stopped short. ‘“‘Not working?” 
She shook her head. ‘‘Say,’’ he said, “you 
don’t mean the wire’s cut?” 

Blandon heard her laugh lightly. 

“You’re wrought up over your experience, 
Mr. Pegram. The wire hasn’t been working 
all day because of the storm,” she smiled. 

And Blandon heard her in wonder. She 
too? He could hardly believe she could be 
so glib! 

Pegram spoke again. 

“Tf that’s the case,’’ he said briskly, 
“the thing for me is to drive over to the 
police station at once.” 

She laughed again. 

“Tt’s hardly worth while, Mr. Pegram. 
Nobody’s prowling about here, I am sure.” 

Blandon heard Pegram grunt. 

“T’m not so sure, young lady.’”’ He gave 
her a glance. “When did you say Norry 
would be back?” 

“We haven’t heard,” she replied. 

Another glib deceit! Blandon’s jaw set 
itself. He had yet to fathom all of what 
was going on, but that she, too, had any 
hand in what was taking place in that 
house was to him the most crushing part of 
it. He pressed his head against the door 
crack till he could feel the wood press 
through the bandage to his gash beneath. 
The wound, in protest, throbbed angrily. 
His eyes swam with the pain. Then the 
blur passed from his eyes; and looking again 
he saw Pegram move toward the door. 

on bring back the officers myself,’’ he 
said. 

“Very well,” answered the girl. 

Her air was listless, unconcerned. As 
the door, however, closed on Pegram, she 
awoke swiftly in animation. 

“Effy! Where are you?”’ she cried. 

Colquitt’s wife darted into the hall. 

“Has he gone?” 

The girl answered, ‘“‘You heard where 
he’s going, didn’t you?”’ 

Evidently she had; for she raced toward 
the stairs, crying, “Quick, Nanny! Flash 
that searchlight from the side window. We 
haven’t an instant to lose!” 

By the time she had finished speaking 
she was at the head of the stairs. The next 
instant she was gone; and as she disap- 
peared Nanny Granger hurried into the 
dining room. Listening, Blandon heard the 
rattle of a shade as it flapped upward on its 
roller. As if this were not enough, he 
heard the window itself raised. A bluster- 
ing gust swept through the hall as the glass 
was raised; and with that draft upon it 
Blandon had to lean against the door to 
hold it shut. At the same instant he heard 
a hand fumble at the door behind him. 

The knob rattled, then a fist drummed 
on the panels. ‘‘Nanny!”’ cried a muffled 


, 


voice, “Open the door, Nanny; it’s 
locked !”’ 
Blandon recognized the voice. He was 


tempted for an instant to fling open the 
door and confront the man outside; but he 
restrained himself. He was not ready yet 
to show his hand; though if he meant to 
keep it hidden he must act smartly, and 
sliding along the passage he skipped back 
up the stairway. He had just reached the 
pane when the girl pushed open the door 
elow. 


Evidently she had heard the hammering 


at the back. 

“Burt!” she called. 

The knocking redoubled itself; and lurk- 
ing low above, Blandon heard her fumble 
hastily with the bolt. She had the door 


opened presently; and as another gust of | 
wind exploded into the passage the man’s | 


rumbling voice raised itself. 


“Who the devil locked this door?’ he | 
demanded. The girl made some reply Blan- | 


don couldn’t hear, and the fellow spoke 
again. 


“Don’t think that bird upstairs did it?” | 


| 
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You can make 
this wonderful 
drink at home 


OOTBEER made from 
Hires Household Extract 


is the best drink you ever 
tasted. Its refreshing flavor and 
health-giving properties are the 
result of pure ingredients— 
roots, herbs and berries gathered 
from the four corners of the 
world. 


And you make it right at 
home—quickly and easily and 
economically. A package of 
Hires Household Extract costs 
only 25c and makes 80 glasses. 
Why not make some to-day? 
It will delight the youngsters. 


You can make ginger ale at 
home, too, from Hires House- 
hold Extract. It is the purest 
ginger ale you can drink be- 
cause it is made with real 
ginger root. 25c the package. 


THE’ CHARLES E:. HIRES Co: 
208 South 24th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charles E. Hires Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


Hires 


HOUSEHOLD EXTRACTS 


ROOTBEER 


GINGER ALE 2% 70me 


For making 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send 25c and 
we will send post-paid 
package direct, or send 
$2.80 for carton of one 
dozen. Canada and 
foreign price, 35c and $4, 
respectively. 
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When a broken coin was an 
important gift 


When Robin Hood ruled Sherwood Forest, 
lovers plighted their troth with broken 
gold pieces. In those days a crooked nine- 
pence or even an old “Bowed Pennie” 


were popular tokens of affection. 


Here are three famous Romance 
assortments. If your dealer does 
not carry Romance Chocolates, 
send us his name and the money 
for the selection you wish, and 
we will mail you a box — post- 
paid. Cox Confectionery Company, 
East Boston, Mass. 


ROMANCE SELECTIONS, $1.00 


A selection from the fifteen most popular 
Romance packages. A wide assortment 
of pieces—crunchy nuts, full-flavored 
fruits in the most delicious coatings. 


th ule 


THE HOSTESS PACKAGE, $1.50 


The choicest chocolate-covered fruits and 
nuts—nougats, fruit cordials, glacé nuts 
and specialties. 


Y Y 


THE TIFFANY PACKAGE, $1.25 


An unusually fine assortment of special- 
ties, all old-time favorites, gathered to- 
gether in a metal package that is new 
and striking. 


THE TIFFANY PACKAGE 


ihe only change 


centuries have made 


MEN have always found it just about as 
hard to put certain thoughts into words 
as they do today. Thoughts that have been 
said in all ages, silently—with a gift. 


And the only change centuries have made 
has been in the gifts themselves. 


Men select Romance Chocolates today 
because these chocolates have been especially 
prepared as gift chocolates. They contain only 
the purest of ingredients and the best-liked 
of centers. Each box is full of delightful 
surprises. To please her especially —bring 
Romance Chocolates. 


THE 
HOSTESS 
PACKAGE 
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“Nonsense!” she replied. 

“Well, who did do it?” he demanded. 

“T don’t know and I don’t care!’’ she 
said sharply. “Your father has just left 
here to get the police!” 

Blandon heard him curse. 

“We haven’t a moment to lose,” the girl 
added hurriedly. ‘‘He had the chauffeur 
trace the tracks in the snow; and I can see 
that ever since the holdup he’s been think- 
ing.” 

“You don’t think he suspects? What?” 

“T don’t know, Burt.” 

“Do you think that bird upstairs knows 
anything?”’ 

“T don’t know that, either, Burt,” an- 
swered the girl; and Blandon heard the 
man utter another. ugly growl. 

“Tf he gets gay I won’t leave it to that 
friend of his, the Malay.” He laughed 
discordantly. ‘‘He’s been looking for 
trouble since he got here, and I’ll see that 
he gets it!” 

“No, you won’t!’’ Blandon heard her 
retort. ‘‘I saw what you were after the 
minute you wanted to stage that holdup 
yourself !”’ 

The holdup? He? 
bulged as he heard it. 

“Never you mind!” growled Burt, his 
voice ugly. ‘“‘I’ll settle it sometime. The 
ass nearly choked me to death in the car.” 
The door at that instant opened, and the 
butler wabbled rather than walked into the 
entry. Ashesaw thetwo hewrung his hands 
and wailed, ““Oh, Miss Nanny! Oh, Mr. 
Burt!” 

Blandon heard Burt givea grunt. ‘““What’s 
the matter now?” he inquired. 

The butler continued to wring his hands, 
erying, “Oh, what shall I do! Oh, what 
shall I do!” 

“For one thing you can shut up!”’ said 
Burt roughly; and the butler choked down 
another wail. 

“Tt’s as good as my character, sir!” 
Blandon heard him whimper. ‘If any- 
eh: was to be found out I'd be ruined for 
ife!’”’ 

Burt laughed roughly. 

“Oh, is that all!” he remarked. “And 
what d’you think’ll happen to the rest of 
us?” 

‘It’s jail, sir; jail!’’ babbled the butler; 
and again he was wringing his hands when 
the door was pushed open and Colquitt’s 
wife hastened into the entry. 

“Nanny! You, too, Temple!” she said 
hurriedly, her voice queer. ‘Have either 
of you been in my room?” 

, ‘I? Why, no; not for an hour, Effy,” 
the girl replied. 

Temple, on this part, only stared. 

“Tt’s very strange,” said Effy Colquitt. 
“My room’s all upset, the drawers turned 
upside down. You don’t really suppose 
anyone else is here in the house?” 

“Sure!’”’ It was Burt who spoke. “Lit- 
tle Bright Eyes is upstairs. It would be 
like him to go nosing around.” 

Colquitt’s wife gave an exclamation. 

“You don’t think he knows anything!” 

Burt snickered contemptuously. 

“Nothing to hurt. If he’d had so much 
as a guess he’d have been down here long 
ago, tearing up the wall paper.” 

“Just the same, I’m frightened!” faltered 
Colquitt’s wife. 

Nanny Granger, too, echoed her fear. 

“So am I, Effy!” 

“Aw, blah, blah!’’ growled their com- 
panion. ‘‘Let him ramble around till we 
get back; wecansettle him then.’”’ Blandon 
heard the sound of Burt’s heavy feet as he 
stumped along the passage. « ‘Come along,” 
he ordered, “‘we’ll go out by the front way.” 

‘Wait, Burt!” said Colquitt’swife. “I’ve 
just remembered that pistol in Norry’s 
bureau. What if he was to find it?” 

“Who—Bright Eyes?” 

ce Yes.” 

“Rats!”? rumbled Burt. “I can fix him 
before he makes any gun play.” 

They tramped along the passage, the 
butler trailing at their heels. Temple gave 
another whimper. 

“Oh, my lady! Oh, my lady!” 

“Hush!” said Effy Colquitt. “If we’re 
caught I’ll see that you don’t suffer.” 

“But, ma’am, it’s jail, jail!”’ 

“Hush, Temple! Just you go upstairs 
and keep watch again. If you can help it, 
see that he doesn’t leave his room.” 

He? ‘Huh,’ grunted Blandon to him- 
self. It was he, of course, who was meant. 

He heard Effy Colquitt hurry from the 
entry. Then, in echo, there came another 
subdued whimper from the butler. His 
feet scuffied slowly along the passage; and 
Blandon heard him mount the uncarpeted 
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stair. Pressed flat against the wall, Bland 
waited. It was not until the man Tem), 
was nearly on him that he showed himse 
Quietly, then, he stepped into view. 

“Well, Temple?” 

He was prepared to see the man startk 
He was not prepared, however, for ¢. 
convulsion that overspread Temple’s coy. 
tenance. 

“Sir!’’ vociferated the butler. 

Cringing back, his hands flew flutterj 
to his breast. It was as if he had he’ 
confronted by an apparition; and Bland 
saw the sweat start in beads on his bro. 

“God, sir!” whispered Temple, his moy 
working. “‘Were you listening?” 

Blandon did not reply to that. Heriyet 
the butler with a long staring look. — 

“Temple,” hesaid slowly, “whathavey 
done with your master, Norris Colquitt 

“Sir!” the butler cried again. 

“Tt’s jail for life, Temple—that or ¢ 
chair!” said Blandon; and the man reel 


| 
{ 


as if he had been struck. 

“O my soul!’’ whispered Temple agai 
and after another wild staring look | 
Blandon he turned and sped at full tilt ba 
down the stairs. _ | 


was in the wind he no longer had any fe, 
that he faced peril in that quarter. T| 
garret door was open; and striking a mat. 
to light the way he edged along through t 
channels between the trunks and other ¢/ 
structions till he got to the opposite end’ 
theroom. It was the point where Colquit| 
wife had stuffed that bundle into the sp: 
between the flooring and the eaves. 

The match burned out as he reached | 
He struck another; and bending o) 
thrust his arm into the opening. His he, 
encountered something soft; somethi, 
too, that dripped with moisture. Bland 
yanked it forth. Absorbed, he stared. 
what he found. It was a bundle of clotl, 
khaki clothes, an army uniform. Witl: 
were a pair of tape putties and a pai! 
shoes, woman’s shoes. Shoes and clot; 
were caked with mud. They were > 
clothes Colquitt’s wife had worn when, as 
supposed, she’d held up that ear on the | 
near to the house. 

Spellbound, he stared at the things. > 
could see them only, nothing else. 1) 
blazing match threw a faint area of li; 
about him in the garret; and hedid nots, 
so near that he could touch it, the blur! 
pasty-white face that stared at him throu i 
the darkness. The eyes, burning like co:|, 
pin points of fire, were fixed on his; but > 
did not see them either. What he saw vw 
only those clothes and he could hardly | - 
lieve the testimony of his own senses. T 
trouble had been, when she held up the ¢:, 
that the car was Pegram’s, not the one hi| 
been in. That was nothing though. Tish! 
meant then to bump him off, to put him ¢/ 
of the way as Norry Colquitt had been p | 
why—why 

“Huh?” grunted Blandon. a 

The match was still burning in his hai. 
He raised it above his head and looked. 3 
he did so and got his first glimpse of tl) 
white putty-hued face, a rat’s face, a ra> 
ing voice spoke sharply. 

“Stick ’em up!” it ordered. The bli! 
barrel of a gat, its muzzle gaping like a)3 
pipe, emphasized the command. “Up) 
the roof, bo!’’ the voice directed. 

“Like hell,’ answered Blandon. — 

As he flung the match from him, with ? 
same motion he threw himself backw:! 
to the floor. A blinding flash of fire lit * 
garret, and the walls crashed with an ext 
sion that rocked the quiet as if a Ji 
Johnson or a Minenwerfer had burst - 
neath the eaves. Blandon had not been ! 
however. As the gat crashed again, gul' 
by the flash he kicked out with the neat! 
foot; and the gun went sailing through ° 
air. Then he closed on the man; and in ° 
blind pitch-dark blackness of the gait 
they fought. | 

xII 
jhe THAT fight in the dark, if Blan 

still nursed the illusion that his oppon * 
was the yellow-skinned killer, the man W: 
the scar, the first clash, as they grapp: 
would have disabused him. No May 
could have put up such a battle. NoMai’, 
either, could have stood up to its mur(* 
ous violence. It was like a trench raicll 
its savagery. Knocked off his balance Y 
the wild leap he had made, he was strugg! 8 
to regain his balance when he felt a han ~ 
a claw, rather—reach up to his eyes and ¥ 
to gouge him. “You dog!” he cursed. © 
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This Beautiful Heating Device Will Heat the Five to Seven 
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Room House, Thoroughly, Healthfully and Economically 


In a new way and a better way the Sunbeam 
Cabinet Heater will heat your whole house. 
Instead of radiating heat from its exterior sur- 
faces, like an ordinary stove, it circulates health- 
ful warmth into every room in your home. It 
ventilates as it heats. And because of greatly 
increased heat circulation, it heats an exception- 
ally large space, takes the place of two or three 
stoves and saves one-third the cost of fuel. 


The Sunbeam Cabinet Heater is a product of 
the Sunbeam Thermal Research Laboratory 
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and the result of exhaustive experimentation. 
Every detail of its construction has been gov- 
erned by scientific laws of heating. In thousands 
of homes today this new method of warm-air 
heating has many times demonstrated its remark- 
able heating and ventilating qualities. Write 
for a copy of our new booklet and let us send 
you the name of the nearest Sunbeam Dealer. 


THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 
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How the Sunbeam Cabinet 


Advantages of the 
Sunbeam Cabinet Heater 


Circulates the heat instead of radiating it. 
Heats five to seven rooms. 

Burns either hard or soft coal or wood. 
Takes the place of two or three stoves. 
Takes up little space; requires no basement. 
Is attractive as a fine piece of furniture. 

Is easily set up and easily kept clean. 
Provides safe heating for the children. 4 
Is dust and gas tight in its construction. 
Provides abundant heat at low cost. 


Heater Circulates Heat 
Instead of Radiating It 


The arrows show how the air is drawn in 
through wide openings at the bottom of the 
cabinet, then abundantly warmed as it passes 
the heating elements and finally how it is 
sent out at the top and circulated throughout 
all the rooms of your home. 

This modern method of warm-air heating 
ventilates as it heats. It’s the most health- 
ful kind of heating you can have in your 
home. 
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(Continued from Page 118) 
knew now the sort of fight he was in for; 
and crooking a foot behind the man’s knee 
he tripped him. Together they crashed to 
the floor. 

The din was resounding. It grew as they 
floundered about, banging against the 
chairs, the tables and the trunks; and the 
dust rose, stifling him till he gagged. He 
and his unseen antagonist were matched in 
size and strength; but the murderous 


blackguard’s tactics gave him the upper, 


hand. The way he fought was unspeak- 
able; Blandon, however, had not learned 
trench warfarefornothing. Itwasan Anzac 
sergeant, too, a New Zealand veteran of 
Cambrai, ‘‘Camel” Hill and elsewhere who 
had taught him; and the ugly knowledge 
served him now. Between blows the hand 
kept clawing at his eyes; and as he shrank 
away, with a sudden twist the man got him 
down, his shoulders flat to the floor. The 
fight would, in fact, have ended there but 
for that hard-boiled Anzac “top kick.’”’ Get- 
ting one knee free, Blandon drove home a 
blow with it that wrung a gasp and a groan 
from the other; and following it with a 
second kick he managed to writhe out from 
under. Locked together again, they swayed 
to their feet. 

He made no mistake in the belief he was 
fighting for his life. The bandage had been 
clawed from his brow; and he could feel the 
blood from that gash on his head trickle 
into his eyes. He grew dizzy, too, from all 
this violence. However, what he feared 
most was not the man himself. The up- 
roar, he knew, must be resounding to the 
farthest corner of the house; and if the 
man’s pals got ear of it they would be up 
there like a shot to take a hand. Rage filled 
him. It was a rage, too, that robbed him of 
any fear of death itself. The murdering 
blackguard he fought had been brought 
there to kill him; and all he asked was 
strength enough to settle him before he 
went. The hand again had gone clawing at 
his eyes, the man trying at the same time 
to sink his teeth in his wrist; and infuriated 
he summoned all his remaining strength. 
Stooping swiftly he gave his shoulders a 
sudden heave. 

It was another trick the Anzac “top kick”’ 
had taught him. He had the man’s arm 
gripped with both hands as he heaved; 
and flung headlong, the fellow struck with 
a crash, groaned once, then rolled over on 
his back. Before he could move again 
Blandon was astride of him; and remem- 
bering now, for the first time, the gat in his 
pocket, he hauled it out and with a savage 
thrust, jabbed it into his captive’s face. 

“Smell that, you!”’ he grunted. 

His rage still shook him. He was the 
victor; but for all that he knew what would 
have befallen him had the tables been 
turned. The dog would have bumped him 
off as he had no doubt bumped off Norris 
Colquitt; and for an instant he felt his 
trigger finger twitch. He repressed the 
longing though; and reaching into his 
pocket Blandon got a match and lit it. 

“Tm jiggered!”’ he ejaculated. 

It was the first glimpse of his captive 
that wrung the exclamation from him. His 
captive was, of course, not the man with 
the scar; neither was he the one they called 
the captain. The fellow was the rat-eyed, 
pasty-faced man that had tried to sneak off 
with the car at Naumkeag Junction. 

Blood streaked his countenance and one 
eye had begun to puff where Blandon had 
landed on him in the dark; but out of his 
battered sallow mask the other eye, small 
and treacherous, gleamed balefully. Blan- 
don took no chances with him. “Roll over!’ 
he ordered roughly. He made it emphatic 
by another dig with the gat. A curse came 
from the man and he bared his teeth in a 
snarl, but he rolled over just the same; and 
with one hand jabbing the automatic into 
his captive’s ear, with the other Blandon 
frisked him swiftly. 

The search rewarded him with a short, 
heavily leaded blackjack and a steel bar 
shaped at one end into a hammer claw. 
Pocketing the blackjack he struck another 
match. 

He knew he must hurry. At any instant 
the men, that gang he feared, might come 
tumbling in on him. At the same time, 
however, he had that bird he’d captured to 
dispose of; and as the match blazed he 
glanced around him sharply. He saw pres- 
ently what he wanted. 

A picture frame lay on the floor; and 
reaching out he dragged it toward him. 
The frame was broken, its picture and the 
glass covering it trodden in in the fight; 
but strung across its back was a length of 
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twisted wire. Tearing it free, he gave his 
captive another ugly jab with the gun 
barrel. 

“Put back your hands, you!” he ordered. 

The man again snarled a curse at him, 
but Blandon was in no mood to delay. 
“Make it snappy!’’ he directed, the gat 
again giving point to it; and the man made 
it snappy. Twisting the wire round his 
wrists Blandon yanked him to his feet, then, 
by the collar. ‘Now march!” he ordered; 
and with a shove he drove him to the door. 
Once he was in the hall, though, Blandon 
gave a sigh of relief. He’d had enough for 
a while of the garret and what its darkness 
held; and with the gat in the man’s ribs he 
backed him up against the wall. 

““Now where’s your pal?” he growled. 

“What pal?”’ snarled the man. 

“That bird with the scar. Was it he or 
you that tried to get me down below?” 

“ Aw, what yer givin’ us?” was the reply. 
The man’s lip curled, a fang showing itself. 
“What pal d’you mean?” 

A gust of rage again swept Blandon. 
“Come on now; answer!” he rasped; and 
the man cringed under the thrust of the 
gun barrel. 

“T ain’t got any pal. If you’re goin’ to 
ring for the bulls why don’t you?” 

“Don’t you worry about the bulls, ll 
settle this!’’ snapped Blandon. He thrust 
himself close to the man, his jaw outthrust. 
“You dog, I’ve got a mind to put a bullet 
through you now!”’ His finger was on the 
trigger; and the man shrank at the look in 
his eyes. “Who hired you to come here?”’ 
he snarled. 

“Huh?” Ratface perked his head at him. 
“Hired who?” 

“You heard me! Are you going to an- 
swer?’’ Blandon demanded, and the man’s 
jaw drooled open. 

“Say,’’ was his wondering reply, 
you nuts?” i 

Blandon made another savage gesture 
with the gat. 

““D’you hear! Was it that fellow Peg- 
ram?” 

“ec Huh?” 

“Yes; your friend Burt. Was it he or 
your friend with the black patch?”’ 

“Th’ black patch? Say!” 

“Listen,” said Blandon, backing off, the 
gun held at his waist. ‘Where will you 
have it? Through the head?” 

The man gave a squeal of unmitigated 
fright as he saw Blandon’s eyes. 
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““S’ help me, bo, I don’t know what 
you’re sayin’! Hither I’m beano or we all 
are,” he was saying, when stirring all at 
once Blandon jabbed his head back against 
the wall. 

“Quiet!” he ordered. 

His gun covering the captive he bent 
over the stair rail to listen. It seemed to 
him he’d heard some sound from below. It 
seemed, too, as he stood there tense, that he 
heard the sound again. The noise was as if 
someone had banged a door to; and spring- 
ing back from the stair he stuck the gun 
again into his captive’s face. 

“Utter a sound,” he warned in a whis- 
per, “and I’ll spread your brains on the 
wall. Now turn around!” 

The man’s knees shook as he obeyed the 
order; and grasping him by the collar 
Blandon stripped his coat down over his 
shackled wrists. The threadbare lining was 
torn, a rag of it hanging loose; and with a 
snatch he tore off the strip. As he did so 
the man seemed to divine Blandon’s inten- 
tion, and he swung halfway around. 

“Have a heart, bo!” he wheezed. 

Blandon worked swiftly. He had the 
gag almost ready to whip about his cap- 
tive’s mouth when the blackguard gave 
another cry. ‘‘Say, I get you; you’re 
working the place yourself—what!” He 
twisted his head around, his eyes popping. 
“Let me loose; I’ll work with you. I know 
where the stuff’s planted; and we’ll split 
it any way you want; only don’t leave me 
here to the dicks!” he begged. 

Blandon reached into his pocket for the 
blackjack. ‘‘Here, bite on that!’ he said. 

Thrusting the leaded end into the man’s 
mouth he knotted it fast with the cloth. 
The fellow was still struggling when Blan- 
don tripped his feet out from under him. 
Then, as his captive writhed on the floor, 
he dragged up one leg, then the other, and 
made them fast, feet and hands lashed to- 
gether with a loose end of the picture wire. 
It took only a minute to complete the 
job, and hauling the huddled figure along 
the floor he flung it inside the garret. A 
moment after, hurrying on tiptoe, his foot- 
falls guarded, he was scuttling down the 
stairs. 

Blandon, however, could have saved him- 
self the precaution. Save for the wind 
gusting in the roof, not a sound was to be 
heard. 

The huge house with its rambling pas- 
sages and endless array of rooms was as 
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that had yet tc . Ca 
places were plac., id eta morsel 
bird, a dab of salad bes*Je it. Beside ea: 
plate lay a crumpled napkin; and each | 
the two chairs had been thrust back as 
in helter-skelter haste, one of them lyir 
overturned. Blandon stole toward t]| 
pantry; and that, too, was untenante| 
He thrust open the door to the kitche 
and it, like the others, was empty. A swi 
suspicion launched itself into his min 
and racing back, all his caution gone, } 
sprang up the stairs to the floor above. | 

The first door he came to was the do 
of Effy Colquitt’s room. He knew ti 
room by the richness and delicacy of i 
furnishings—the silken hangings, the cost! 
texture of the upholstering, the ivory-an 
gold toilet appurtenances on the dnessin 
table. Curiously, the place was in rowd 
disorder—drawers pulled out, their con 
tents on the floor; he gave that . a 
glance however. Stacked by the d 
were half a dozen hand bags, each bag shv 
and strapped; and as his eye lit on then 
electrified, he turned and darted across t} 
hall. Here, too, the same sight met h 
eye—the same disorder, the same stack ; 
waiting luggage. It was Nanny Granger 
room; he knew that instinctively, but } 
lingered only an instant. Racing on he spe 
from room to room. All were alike. i 

That floor finished, he tackled the flo 
above. Here were the servants’ quarter 
and here he found the same. The servant 
clothes hung in the closets; the servant 
other belongings lay on the bureaus and t] 
tables; but no servants were there. T! 
butler’s room he identified. On the bi 
were Temple’s black coat and _ strip 
waistcoat, flung there, it was evident, in 
hurry. What caught Blandon’s ey 
though, was a pair of khaki breeches ai 
tape puttees stuffed in between the mattre 
and the spring. Like those in the garr 
they, too, were soaked and muddy; ar 
Temple, it seemed, must have been di 
turbed in the midst of trying to hide ther 
But that was nothing now. 

The huge mansion was deserted, its i) 
mates gone. Except for that thug, tl 
hired killer gagged and shackled in tl 
garret, Blandon was alone in the house. 

Alone, yes. A castaway could not hay 
been more alone. ‘‘Gad!” he said to hin 
self; and as the cavernous quiet of the ha 
and its ghostly vacancy caught up the ex 
clamation and threw it back at him in : 
whisper he shrank back, frightened, on 
arm flung up to defend himself. But n 
one was there. All he could see was onl 
his own shadow on the wall; all he coul 
hear was the crooning of the wind in th 
eaves—that and the thudding of his puls: 
The terror of that solitude, though, we 
less its loneliness than what its creepin 
stillness and quiet held; and the swe: 
again starting on his face, he flung anothe 
look over his shoulder, then turned an 
scuttled down the stairs. 

He had no plans. All he knew was thé 
the police would be there in a few minute 
He must wait, that was all, till they a 
rived. Then he would tell them what | 
knew, after which, why—why —— | 

After which? ‘‘Sa-ay!’’ he whispere 
to himself. He said it again then, “Sa-ay! 
When the police came what was it he wi 
to tell the police? That the household ha 
fled? That they’d all lit out and left hi 
there? That was all right, perhaps; bt 
how about what had happened to Nort) 
Colquitt? Colquitt was gone, of coursi 
bumped off, to put it flat; but where woul 
he, Blandon, stand when he handed th: 
to the police? Here he was, alone in th: 
house where murder had been done; an 
what was to keep them from thinking he’ 
had a hand in it? “Sa-ay!” 

Once more the moisture started on h 
spine. Once more he shot a look abot 
him, his eyes all at once hunted. Then tk 
engulfing silent emptiness of the hous 
about him closed in ponderously on Blat 
don; and he cringed. Alone! 

It was at this instant that he heard th 
latch of the front door click, then the doc 
itself opened; and as Blandon saw the lim 
disheveled figure framed in the opening f) 
cried out hoarsely: 

“Nanny!” i 
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shield below, here to the lef RS 

Washington appears to gaze. 

| Miss Titherton, suddenly e: Ser ars 

‘orward and snatched aN we per 

“Tsp RE Se 
» jrtop, to the life f Bs g perspiration 
fra his forehead aun -.-w his nose. He 
ha an inbred enthus.asm that heated his 
boy as well as his mind. Such enthusiasm 
is ndoubtedly the true fountain of youth. 
Ineed, in times of ardor Mr. Banting 
prved it in the twofold manner of a rush of 
idis to the head and perspiration to the 
pers. 

rnold Pell, executive head of a business 
whse costs were figured in hundreds and 
prits in thousands, slouched in/an ample 
re ving armchair that did not even cramp 
th flowing spherical outlines of his figure. 
Um his face was the infinite thoughtful- 
ne: of a Napoleon figuring out dirty plots. 
T}re was a solemnity about him suggestive 
of rast affairs. He placed his left foot 
agnst the beaded molding of his walnut 
dec and by a quick exertion spun his chair 
abut through an are of two hundred and 
sixy, degrees. The side of his right foot, in 
suden juxtaposition with the left front of 
th desk, was an efficient brake. An ener- 
sec flip of his foot started him on the re- 
‘ui trip. The frequency and regularity of 
ailittle excursion was evidently so sooth- 
nto Mr. Pell that he thought it worthy 
of is absolute concentration to a point that 
th entrance of Miss Silver, his secretary, 
wi unnoticed. 

Is your chair uncomfortable, sir?’’ 

{r. Pell returned home from his wander- 
in;. 

Huh? Of course not. Must I explain 
evrything to you? This is deep, Miss 
Sier, very deep. Ten thousand chairs— 
lit this—for export—flood the market. 
Srall price due to quantity production. 
Oly way. Can’t invest tremendous capital 
winout thorough experimentation, can I? 
O.course not. Very deep. What 
de¢you want?” 

Liss Silver closed her mouth and picked 
uyshe card she had dropped at her entrance. 

Miss Titherton would like to see you, 
sii if you have a few minutes.” 

Miss Elizabeth Titherton? I don’t 
knw how I can with all this rush of work. 
I’ fire the first salesman who comes in here 
wh a fifty-thousand-dollar order. F 
O| sure! Showherup. I’llseeher. . . . 
Ai, Miss Silver, find out why they haven’t 
sol that old Queen Anne sofa. By the 
juping Lord Harry, we'll all be out of a 
jo unless someone around here learns to 
se goods!” 

*he frowns and pessimistic growlings of 
M. Pell were squelched by the sight. of 
Ezabeth Titherton on his threshold. 

This is an honor, Miss Titherton. I’ve 
soften wanted to meet you. Have heard so 
fryuently of your lovely place. I had the 
gcd fortune, you understand, to know 
yar father. He came in here a number of 
ties to have me expertize some of his 
thags. You wouldn’t remember, of course, 
alut the Carlotti primitif; you were just 
a ttle girl then. What a world it is!” 

ind Mr. Pell laughed with the same 
qiet benignity of a man who spoke the 
trth. 

‘Oh, yes,” said Miss Titherton, “‘I re- 
mmber so clearly his mention of you.” 

“he condition of finding themselves both 
mmbers of the great clan of pleasant liars 
ws a real bond. They understood each 
oler at once and smiled their mutual 
rélization of the tie. Miss Titherton 
seted herself and leaned toward Mr. Pell 
wh a great and sincere yearning about 
ht. She wassomewhat coy. Miss Tither- 
tc had come to get something. 

‘Oh, Mr. Pell, you are doing such a noble 

wrk here!” 
_ Mr. Pell, noticing that Miss Titherton’s 
irensity was focused upon ether, adjusted 
h| searfpin, urged his back hair over the 
b d forepeak of his brow, slid certain sheets 
olcorrespondence across the mass of cig- 
ajtte stubs on his desk and sighed. 

“It’s sweet to hear you say such things. 
Or efforts are so often not appreciated. 
Jst what special nobility had youin mind?” 
Miss Titherton spoke with a deep and 
g sty feeling: 

‘Spreading real beauty everywhere. To- 
dy you will probably send out a set of 
cytains whose color and draping will a 
yp from now find their eounterpart in 

lla Walla, Washington. That is mis- 
sinary work; a real preaching of the gospel 
olloveliness in the home.” 

! 
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And Miss Titherton beamed upon Mr. 
Pell, who became suddenly grieved at this 
unjust switching of credit from himself to 
his curtains. 

“Oh, sure! That’s right, Miss Titherton. 
What did you have on your mind?” 

‘*A favor, Mr. Pell—a great favor. Please 
don’t deny it. It means so much to me. 
Will you loan me Mr. Cyrus Banting for a 
month or so? Please, please say yes! I’m 
faced with a situation almost like a fairy 
tale and only he can help me out.” 

““What’s it all about?” said Mr. Pell. 

“You see, it’s this way, Mr. Pell: Mr. 
Banting has the key to a mystery of my 
family and until it is solved I shall have no 
peace of mind.. Of course, I want to make 
it right with you; but can’t you let Mr. 
Banting have leave for a month or so? It 
means so much—so very much to me.” 

‘Just how much does it mean to you?” 
said Mr. Pell, looking at the lady with what 
he believed was a searching glance. ‘‘What 
do you mean—much? Thousand dollars a 
week? He’s worth that much to me.” 

; “Oh, of course, Mr. Pell. Whatever you 
ike.” 

Mr. Pell considered a space to give th 
impression that there was a possible doubt 
in his mind. 

“All right, take him as long as you need 
him at a thousand a week. Of course, it 
will be a strain on the store organization; 
so if it’s O. K. with you I'll have the billing 
department send you a statement for a 
month in advance. The matter of expenses 
must be between you and Mr. Banting. 
That’s all right. That’s all right. Mighty 
glad to help you out. I valued your father’s 
friendship a lot. Good luck to you. 
Good-by.” 

Mr. Cyrus Banting found no hurdles at 
all placed in the way of his later request for 
leave of absence. 

“And, Cyrus,” said Mr. Pell in the 
weighty fashion of true philanthropists, 
“T am going to do the right thing by you. 
I’m going to have your pay go right on 
while you are away. Some people may say 
that employers aren’t just. What do you 
say? And you mentioned Miss Titherton 
is coming in here to plead on your behalf. 
That’s all right, Cyrus. I’ll be glad to see 
her when she comes. Put your mind at 
rest and leave it tome. I’ll see it through. 
Glad to oblige you.” 

And Mr. Pell placed a cigar in his sales- 
man’s mouth and started him toward the 
door. 

Upon the following Saturday morning 
Cyrus Banting took ship for Southampton. 
His cabin was banked with posies from 
Miss Titherton. Indeed, that lady viewed 
his journey as a sacred quest, an adven- 
turous cruise to retrieve the grail of her 
ancestors, which had been defiled by the 
infidel, Mrs. Willie Hoyt. And her flowers 
were really the modern substitute for what 
would have been a garter or scarf in the 
braver times of old. 

The ship on which Mr. Banting journeyed 
was scheduled to land her passengers in the 
late afternoon. On the morning of that 
day, while yet Mr. Banting rested in his 
bed, his cabin telephone rang. He removed 
from his forehead the ice pack supplied by 
an observing and understanding steward 
and rose to answer it. 

His movements were gently calculated to 
permit no shock or vibration to rise above 
his flexed knees. It was difficult to tell 
whether his voice uttered a question or a 
complaint. 

“OQ-oh! What is it? Who? Miss Tith- 
erton? Where? On this ship? Honestly? 
Well, I’ll be Of course, I want to see 
you. What’s it all about? I’ll hustle up 
and be with you in a jiffy. All right.’ 

Surprise greatly cleared Mr. Banting’s 
mental condition. He entered into abstruse 
speculations on the superiority of mind over 
matter in his own case, but from a constant 
reiteration of the question it was evident 
he found certain interest in the situation. 

“What is that woman doing on this ship? 
What’s she up to?”’ Variations of the same 
self-addressed query rather than any effort 
to answer it held him completely until he 
was clothed and stood before the door of her 
suite. 

The maid who answered his knock seemed 
entirely impersonal. To her Mr. Banting 
merely continued his refrain. 

“What is that woman doing on thisship?”’ 

From the little sitting room beyond came 
Miss Titherton’s voice. 


“T don’t blame you, Mr. Banting, for 
being vexed. Do come in and let me try to 
explain.” 

Cyrus Banting eyed the speaker dully 
and remarked automatically, ““What are 

ou up to?” 

“T’ll tell you, my dear Mr. Banting; and 
please don’t be angry with me. I couldn’t 
help it. It means so much—so vitally much 
to me. I booked at the last minute. It’s 
taken the entire voyage to get up courage 
to tell you I was along. But I thought—I 
had almost an intuition that I might be 
able to help, so I came. Nothing must be 
left undone to help you. So please let me 
try.” From being apologetic Elizabeth 
Titherton became executive. ‘Now where 
do we go first?” 

“We?” asked Cyrus Banting. ‘Are you 
going to take this trip with me?” 

“Yes, that’s what I’ve been telling you.” 

“Oh, I didn’t understand. What was it 
you asked?”’ 

Miss Titherton was coy and sprightly. 

“Where are we going first—you and 
Christine and I?” 

‘Oh, there’s three of us now? I’d better 
tell you before the party jumps again. To 
Carlisle, to see Ronald Head. Now don’t 
ask any more questions. You get me all 
mixed up. I thought I had a good clew to 
this thing you want to prove, but your 


_being here makes me feel I’ve overestimated 


the chance of its coming through. Gosh 
darn it all, I figured I’d come on a sort of 
vacation, and here Well, I’ll get a 
compartment on the train to London and 
wire ahead for quarters on the night train 
north. How much baggage have you?” 

Miss Titherton smiled with the air of one 
who knows she has planned well. 

“Practically nothing. I’m a seasoned 
traveler and know what trouble overmuch 
baggage can make. Why, the last time I 
sailed from Liverpool, Christine was almost 
1s over the trunks! There were twenty- 
our.” 

“Twenty-four!’’ quoted Banting. 

“Oh, but that was different. This is just 
a quick trip. Let me see, there are six 
trunks and the bags. We can fairly fly 
along now. I’m so glad I thought of that. 
But don’t worry yourself about them. 
Peter will see to all that.” 

“Peter?” questioned Mr. Banting, mo- 
mentarily emerging from the haze. 

“Yes; he’s Christine’s husband. He’s 
chauffeur at home, but he always comes 
along as courier for me. If you didn’t 
bring your man along he can valet you if 
you like.” 

“Me? Bring my man along? Say 
what —— No, never mind. I like rough- 
ing it. I left him in charge of my place in 
New York. Well, if Peter’s in charge of 
this troupe, tell him to get us to Carlisle as 
fast as God will let him. I’ll go and get my 
stuff packed. See you later.” 

From the bustle of the customs Cyrus 
Banting was rescued by a calm, assured 
voice: 

“May I take your bags, sir? Miss Tither- 
ton’s man, sir. Yes, sir. Miss Titherton 
has boarded the car. She expects you.” 

Mr. Banting was scarcely shown to his 
compartment before the train rolled out 
Me the pier sheds. Again Peter came to 

im. 

“Tea is being served, sir.’’ 

“Tt is?”’ said Mr. Banting. ‘‘ Where?” 

“In the saloon, sir. Miss Titherton 
would be pleased to have you join her. This 
way, sir.”’ 

Cyrus Banting followed, mumbling, 
“Darnedest train I was ever in. Invited 
to drink tea with a lady in a saloon! Don’t 
get it at all. But I mustn’t let on. This is 
the first time I ever traveled first-class 
here. . . . Oh, how do you do, Miss 
Titherton? This is awfully comfortable, 
isn’t it? I was never in a train like this, 
were you?”’ 

The lady smiled. 

“No; but you will see we’re obeying 
your orders.”’ 

““How do you mean?” 

“Why, you told me to ask Peter to get 
us to Carlisle as quickly as possible! Hence 
the private train.” ' 

No immediate success followed Banting’s 
effort at speech as he looked around him. 

“T can’t stand it. It hurts. My’ ances- 
tors were all Scotch and I was raised in 
New England. And all this hullabaloo over 
a piece of calico! It must mean a lot to 
you.” 
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“Tt does, Mr. Banting. Nothing ever 
mattered so much. One or two 
lumps?” 

“*T’ll take three, please; I feel expensive. 
Two lumps wouldn’t be up to the standard 
of this party. And cream, very rich, if you 
have some handy.” 

The next morning in Carlisle Mr. Ronald 
Head, convalescent, smiled sternly at the 
coal fire in his library grate and ordered his 
wife to have another piece of coal added to 
the blaze. He received a distinct thrill in 
this recklessness of expense, but it was a 
pleasure justified by a cable from Harry 
Lane, the New York wholesaler, advising 
him that a crazy American was rushing to 
see him. The combination of an American 
coupled with speed could only, he calcu- 
lated, result in a profit; so Mr. Head in- 
clined toward prodigality, enjoyed the 
unaccustomed warmth of his apartment. 

Mrs. Head turned from her watching by 
the front window. 

“Ronald, two persons are getting from a 
cab at the door—a lady as well as a gentle- 
man.” 

Mr. Head stirred in his chair and raised 
his brows. 

“Aye. But two?” 

His wife, long used to nothing but mono- 
syllables, delivered one at a time, eyed him 
solicitously. 

“Shall I fetch the bromide? It will calm 
you. The doctor said you weren’t to talk 
much, and here you go on as though your 
tongue was hung in the middle.”’ 

Receiving no ‘answer, Mrs. Head con- 
cluded that her mate was, after all, normal. 

The entrance of Miss Titherton and 

Cyrus Banting to the room was marked by 
no hilarity. Mr. Banting spoke first. 
._ ‘Mr. Head, may I present Miss Elizabeth 
‘Titherton, of New York? I am Cyrus Bant- 
ing. Mr. Laneis our mutual friend, I under- 
stand. You are kind to let us intrude on 
your convalescence.” 

“Aye,” said Mr. Head. 

Miss Titherton uttered a little squeak as 
she bit her tongue, remembering suddenly 
Cyrus Banting’s command that he do the 
talking, which he proceeded to do. 

“We are on a peculiar errand, Mr. Head. 
Through the kindness of Miss Titherton, 
I took to Mr. Lane in New York a very 
beautiful old patchwork bedspread. He 
recognized the border as being of the same 
printing as an old piece that you own—a 
toile that you regarded highly. I believe 
you called it the Titherton pattern. Am I 
right?” 

Mr. Head regarded Miss Elizabeth Tither- 
ton’s famous pearls and her star sapphire 
ring thoughtfully before motioning his wife 
to have a fire lighted in the hall. 

“Aye, I have.” 

“Could you, by chance, tell me why that 
particular pattern is called the Titherton?”’ 

“Aye. . . . Mrs. Head will you ask 
Mac to fetch me the bit of cloth from the 
shop museum? Number 640 it is. And 
you might ask the lass to bring me the tray. 
Here are the keys for the decanter. It’s 
cold weather we’re having, Mr. Banting. 
Ask your lady to draw up to the hearth. 
But it’s snug in the house, with two fires 
and everything. Mac will be here at once. 
The works are just beyond the house.” 

Some minutes later the old bit of cloth 
was delivered to Mr. Head. He spread it on 
the table beside his chair. 

“What information I can give you, Mr. 
Banting, is part conjecture; but sound, 
I believe. Just as there have frequently 
been periods in literature when acrostics 
were popular, there have been times in 
the development of the art of calico print- 
ing when concealed motifs in a pattern 
pleased the fancy of designers. The quite 
recent Victoria-and-Albert chintz is the 
best known; the one with the heads of 
Queen Victoria and her consort lined by 
the tendrils of the flowers and foliage. 
Frankly, it is a childish idea; but without 
detracting any honor from Victoria’s great- 
ness, Victorian art was almost puerile. The 
high brains of her reign were busied with 
manufacturing inventions and trade expan- 
sion rather than with pure art. The gran- 
deur of a total effect suffered through 
overattention to detail. How does this 
apply to your query? Just this: The bust 
of Washington is the principal center of the 
decorative scheme in this old toile. Exam- 
ine it all closely. No; you notice nothing. 
Follow my finger through this garland and 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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(Continued from Page 125) : 
shield below, here to the left, at which 
Washington appears to gaze.” — 
| Miss Titherton, suddenly excited, leaned 
orward and snatched the cloth. ; 

“It’s perfect—perfect! It’s Colonel Tith- 

srton to the life! Wait a minute and I’ll 
yrove it.’’ And she seized up her hand bag 
rom the floor. Out from its capaciousness 
she drew six miniatures, from profile to full 
ace, of her famous forbear. It was never 
he intention of this lady that any seeker 
should want for the opportunity to study 
-rue nobility at its fountainhead. “Look 
it it! Just compare them! There’s not the 
shadow of a doubt. Oh, I’m so happy!” 

And she turned her eyes, shining with 
sears, toward Mr. Banting. That gentle- 
‘man appeared interested, but not enthusi- 
astic. 
| “Now wait a minute, Miss Titherton. 
Go slow. This is all fine enough, but it 

loesn’t prove anything. You hold your 
iorses and we’ll dig a little deeper. Tell me 
iome more, Mr. Head. How did you come 
‘0 call this old toile the Titherton pattern?”’ 

“That was the name which the woman 
rom whom I purchased it some thirty years 
igo in France called it. She was Madame 
ueflage, the granddaughter of Oberkampf, 
jhe great Alsatian cloth printer. I always 
»resumed—correctly, I see now—that 
\Titherton was the name of the gentleman 
vhose profile I’ve just shown you. Beyond 
shat I haven’t a single jot of information.” 

Miss Titherton, anxious-eyed, could no 
onger stay on the outskirts of the conver- 
sation. 

“But there’s only one thing to do. We 
must go to France at once and see Madame 
Leflage. She might know of a more definite 
link between General Washington and the 
colonel. Don’t you think so, Mr. Head?” 

“Aye, perhaps. But that was thirty 
years ago when I saw her, and she was an 
old woman then. I fancy she’s not living.” 

“But we could hunt-up her heirs then. 
I know there’s a way and we mustn’t leave 
a stone unturned—not a one. Don’t you 
think so, Mr. Head?” 

“T think you’d be chasing a rainbow. 
But luck might put something in your way. 
I’ll gladly give you her old address.” 

“Oh, but you don’t understand! You 
must go with us; and Mrs. Head, too, of 
course. Won’t you, Mrs. Head?” 

The soul of Ronald Head filled with 
alarm at the idea of placing such spend- 
thrift notions in the mind of his well-trained 
wife, and even the tip of his nose twitched 
with horror at the prospect. 

“T beg of you, Miss Titherton. Please 
don’t talk such foolishness. You do not 
understand the modesty of the calico- 
printing trade. It cannot support such 
rash jaunts around the world.” 

Hurdles of objections were nothing to 
Elizabeth Titherton when she was in the 
\field with the fox in view. ; 
| “But you will all go as my guests. Mrs. 
Head, think what a pleasure it will give 
me!” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Head, wiping the almost 
death dews from his brow. And turning 
‘toward his wife—‘‘ Do you think the doctor 
would permit it?”’ 

Again Miss Titherton charged in. 

“T’ve thought of all that. If you’ve no 
objections, we’ll take your doctor and two 
nurses, and in the private car I’m sure 
you’d be quite comfortable. Do say yes. 
It will be such a jolly party to have you 
all.” 

Mr. Head surveyed the lady carefully, 
considering the wide differences in their re- 
spective views on jollity. He shook his 
head solemnly. 

‘Aye, we’llgo. I’llanswer for the medico. 
|He was born in Edinburgh.” 

Seven days later Mr. Head emerged 
from the restfulness of their Paris hotel to 
enter Miss Titherton’s motor. Under the 
advice of and with his doctor he had been 

considerably benefited by their mutual 
close application to a certain Dauzac claret. 

“Man was never blessed with nobler 
tonic,” had been the emphatic report of the 
doctor after he had sampled sufficient to 
decide it was not only harmless but: bene- 
ficial for the hale as well as the invalid. 

With his wife and Miss Titherton in the 
car was also Mr. Banting as they started on 
their search for Madame Leflage, who had 
he in a hamlet in the Versailles neighbor- 

ood. 

The gentle glow of a recent bottle of the 
tonic shared Mr. Head’s soul with the fear 
that Madame Leflage might be discovered 
too soon and so shorten the cure his doctor 
had suggested should continue for at least 
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three weeks. Being no man to go against 
the doctor’s orders, he thought it only wise 
to warn Miss Titherton that their search 
might not have immediate success. 

“Please don’t worry about that, Mr. 
Head. I know we'll succeed. But you just 
lean back and relax and enjoy the lovely 
views.” 

“Aye, Iam,” said Mr. Head, closing his 
eyes to recall more distinctly the snug little 
café he and the doctor had patronized so 
earnestly. ; 

After many excursions, which occupied 
ten days, they finally discovered the house 
of madame. It was a sweet little doll-house 
sort of place, crammed right up on the 
street, and behind it the gayest, coziest gar- 
den conceivable. The old lady was still 
alive and would see them in the garden. 
She sat in the sun, blinking like an old cat, 
but completely alive to the unexpected 
pleasure of receiving visitors. And when 
she heard that the call concerned the work 
of her grandfather, M’sieu Philip Ober- 
kampf, her tongue became young again and 
click-clacked regardless. Madame could 
speak no word of English, but her grandson 
acted as interpreter; and as soon as he had 
begun to explain what she had said she 
would prod him with her cane to hurry up 
so she might start again. She was eter- 
nally proud of M’sieu Oberkampf. She 
told of him and the brave days when the 
Emperor Napoleon himself came to see the 
print works at Jouy; how the emperor, 
praising the proprietor for the prestige his 


exquisite foiles were gaining for France,’ 


took a medal from the imperial breast and 
pinned it on the coat of Oberkampf, saying, 
“Tt is you who are cleaving out the salva- 
tion of France—not I.” 

When Cyrus Banting had let the old lady 
ramble on for what he considered a polite 
hour, he managed to engage the attention 
of her grandson. 

“Will you be kind enough to ask madame 
if she remembers any circumstances which 
might connect the name of Jacob Titherton 
with the name of George Washington? 
Please ask her to think hard, as the matter 
is extremely important to us.” 

“No,” reported the grandson, “‘there is 
nothing. But should you enjoy it, she will 
gladly tell you about the babyhood of 
M’sieu Oberkampf. She begs permission 
to say that he was a most beautiful baby.”’ 

“No doubt,” said Mr. Banting, “also 
please inform her that I should have as- 
sumed that, havingseen his granddaughter.”’ 

“Oh, m’sieu,’”’ came the return, “my 
gran’mere says you are a naughty man. 
Very nice manners. A terrible man. She 
hopes you will call again. She regrets she 
cannot aid you.” 

For another hour the party catechized 
the old lady from every possible angle con- 
cerning the point of their search. But she 
proved a dry well for them. The departure 
of Miss Titherton especially was courteous, 
but crestfallen. There were so few things 
she attacked which she failed to conquer 
that failure had the keenness of novelty. 

That evening she instructed Peter to 
engage accommodations for the return of 
Mr. Head and his party to Carlisle, and to 
proceed with them on the journey. And at 
an early dinner she bade them all good-by, 
since she would not have risen before their 
departure in the morning. Elizabeth Tith- 
erton could only be feeling very low in her 
mind when she failed in such an iota of 
hospitality—and she was. The future was 
bleak with a bar sinister across the guaranty 
of Colonel Jacob’s complete magnificence. 

Cyrus Banting, suffering from sympa- 
thetic depression, also went to his bed early. 
At 11:30 he was snapped from his sleep by 
the rattling of his door and the burred 
speech of Mr. Head in the hall. 

‘ Out, lad, out! Man the watch and step 
out!”’ 

“Where did you ducks get that skinful?”’ 
snarled Mr. Banting as the doctor and Mr. 
Head filed solemnly into the room. 

“Get on your clothes, lad, and come with 
us. We go to call on the fair Lizzie.” 

“What do you mean—call on Lizzie? 
In the shape you are now, you’d frighten 
her to death. Cut that stuff out!” 

“All right,” announced Mr. Head with a 
grand dignity, ‘‘if you’ll not come we’ll go 
ourselves.” 
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Mr. Banting snatched at his trousers. 

“Wait a minute! If you’re set on it, I go 
along too. Hold your horses! You two 
fellows need a nurse.” 

The entreaties of Christine were nothing 
to Mr. Head. He marched straight through 
to Miss Titherton’s sitting room and an- 
nounced that he would sit there until she 
appeared; and if they cared for music, he 
had not forgotten certain quaint border 
ballads that had always been popular in 
battle because they could be heard above 
the heavy guns. Would they care for a 
taste of his quality? 

“Oh, please, Mr. Head!”’ begged Chris- 
tine. “‘Miss Titherton will see you in a 
moment.”’ 

“Aye, lass,’’ beamed the Scottish chief; 
“and here’s a penny for you. Doctor, enter 
that in the expense book.”’ 

Miss Titherton entered, white but col- 
lected. 

““Gentlemen, what is the meaning —— 

“Madam,” spoke Mr. Head sonorously, 
“we bring you glad tidings.” 

_ “Yes,” echoed the doctor, “of great 
joy.” . 

“Excuse me,” said Mr. Head, “I accept 
the correction. The great joy is incorpo- 
rated in my greeting. We are heralds of a 
new day. Believe us or believe us not, 
ma’am, but we have been thinking, concen- 
trating, delving deep into causes and effects. 
The matter runs like this: After dinner, 
this good medical man here and I repaired 
to the little—ah—pharmacy where my tonic 
is dispensed. Of an affable soul who was 
also being administered to there we in- 
quired if he had ever heard of Mr. George 
Washington. Lo, he had not! 

““What,’ said we, ‘you do not know of 
the great George Washington?’”’ 

“Mais oui,’ said he, ‘you mean Jorge 
Vashing-tun? But yes! Who does not 
know of him? How does it happen that 
you gentlemen call him George Washing- 
ton? We say Jorge Vashing-tun.’”’ 

Mr. Head stopped short to make a sweep- 
ing gesture of such emphasis that he prac- 
tically capsized. 

“And there, madam, lay the crux. So 
we at once engaged a taxi—the doctor has 
the amount of the fare in his book—and 
hastened out to call on our friend Madame 
Leflage. 

“*Madame,’ said I—‘madame, do you 
know of Jorge Vashing-tun?’ 

“*Oh, m’sieu, certainement! I have his 
letter to my grandpére. A moment but 
only and I shall you disclose it to.’ And 
she fetched me the letter. 

“*Good,’ said I, when I had read it. 
‘I must buy it for one thousand francs.’ 
The grandson, interpreting, reported, ‘My 
grandmother cannot accept less than 
twenty-five hundred franes.’ ‘Very well, 
tell your grandmother I shall be glad to 
pay her price of five thousand francs.’ And 
so, Miss Titherton, we bought the letter for 
ten thousand franes. The doctor has it all 
down in his little red expense book. And 
here is the letter. Take it. Read it.” 

Elizabeth Titherton took the sheet of 
paper into her hands. Nervousness had 
her in its grip, however, and she extended it 
toward Cyrus Banting. 

“Please, Mr. Banting, you read it to me. 
I can’t seem to control myself.” 

“Sure! Let’s see. It’s dated January 4, 
1784, and addressed to Mr. Philip Ober- 
kampf, Jouy, France. It reads: 


Sir: Upon occasion it is but just that a man 
be commended for the precision and excellence 
of his labors. 

Into my hands of late has come a printed 
stuff, the product of your manufactory at Juoy. 

I take this opportunity to advise you of my 
delighted regard for the material which you 
have executed at the command of my estimable 
friend and invaluable officer Col. Jacob Tither- 
ton, whose outlined profile is so cunningly con- 
cealed among the members of the decorative 
scheme. It is a pleasant fantasy to reflect that 
his face gazes as unswervingly toward mine on 
thysentine as it has these thousand times in the 

esh. 

Sir, filled with admiration for your skill, 
Tam, Yours to command, 


G. WASHINGTON. 


Elizabeth Titherton stood erect and 
speechless. Words were useless to her emo- 
tions. There was a hint of the glory of 
Saint Joan, the militant maid, in the up- 
ward curve of her throat and in the straight 
drop of her arms. 

A light almost seemed to envelop her. 
The firstborn of her restored voice was an 
acute telltale to her mind: 

_ “Oh, I’m the happiest woman that ever 
lived! Wait until Luella Hoyt hears of this! 
Won’t she be furious?” 


” 
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Are pipe-smokers 
less selfish 
than other people? 


A lot of evidence points 
that way—maybe some 
reader can explain it 


One can’t imagine an ordinary citizen go- 
ing about telling all his friends where he 
bought the suit that fits him so well or urg- 
ing upon his acquaintances the merits of a 
certain make of shoes—but it’s different with 
pipe-smokers and their tobacco. 

Most of them, apparently, won’t rest 
until they have shared their favorite tobacco 
with every smoking friend. 

Read this: 


Barrington, II. 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I wish to take this opportunity of telling 
you what I think of Edgeworth. Until some 
months ago I smoked other brands of pipe 
tobacco and never was satisfied with any of 
them—never could get any satisfaction from 
a pipeful. I just happened upon an adver- 
tisement one day of yours and asked you to 
send me some free samples. And ever since I 
have been smoking it with great pleasure. 

At the present time I am working with the 
Telephone Company and out of twenty men 
in the gang, fourteen of them smoke Edge- 
worth now. They never heard of it until I 
came into the gang. 

Yours with satisfaction, 

Arthur H. Pflum. 


We have chosen Mr. Pflum’s letter from 
among hundreds be- 
cause he is typical of 
Edgeworth smokers in 
that, being happy in 
his own choice of to- 
bacco, he wants every- 
body within reach to 
share his happiness! 

He is a full-fledged 
member of that Broth- 
erhood of the 
Pipe—than which 
there is no greater 
unorganized or- 
ganization in the 
world ! 

Every day we 
welcome new 
members and sel- 
dom if ever, we 
are happy to say, do we lose one. 

We are glad to know that Mr. Pflum has 
created fourteen new Edgeworth smokers, 
for experience has shown that they will 
continue to smoke Edgeworth; and every 
permanent Edgeworth smoker is living 
proof that we know our job, 

Of course, we don’t expect every man to 
like Edgeworth—but fourteen out of twenty 
is a pretty good showing. 

We'd like mightily to have you pass 
judgment on Edgeworth. Perhaps you can 
tell us, then, just what it is that causes our 
tobacco to make friends and hold them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. Both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed 
are packed in small, pocket-size packages, 
in handsome humidors holding a pound, 
and also in several handy in-between sizes. 

Let us send you a free sample of Edge- 
worth so that you can decide whether you 
are one of six or one of fourteen. Address 
Larus & Brother Company, 1 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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are the same. Furthermore, and most im- 
portant of all, you must remember that 
game has always been the predominant 
feature and most pressing question. It is 
at the back of everyone’s mind and condi- 
tions his thinking. 

A ban upon guns and extravagance in 
general is an aid toward keeping the com- 
munity that wishes to be peaceful all the 
more peaceful; but naturally no sparsely 
settled country, settled by individualistic 
thinkers, and where the hand of the law is 
light, gets along altogether without adding 
an occasional chapter to its history; and I 
will say that when the valley does add a 
chapter it seems always to add a more than 
usually dramatic one. 

On the road between the local town and 
the great lake to the north, forty miles 
away, are two graves that have been there 
a long time. No one knows who occupies 
them, or will ever know. Two young men— 
well-spoken, pleasant-appearing young 
men—rode into town one summer after- 
noon and let it be known that they were 
looking for a ranch. A few days later, 
hearing of a ranch, they went up country 
to inspect it. They had no sooner left than a 
third stranger, claiming to be a sheriff, ar- 
rived on horseback, followed by several 
men. He said that he had a warrant for 
the young men’s arrest on the charge of 
horse stealing and demanded that he be 
shown where they were. For this purpose 
he took along with him several of the 
settlers. 

So far everything had been entirely nor- 
mal; but from then on events were out of 
the ordinary, for the supposed sheriff and 
his men, arriving at the ranch where the 
two young men were, sent in one of the local 
ranchers to call them out and, when the 
strangers appeared, shot them down with- 
out a word of explanation. He then held off 
the local men at the point of a pistol and 
rode out of the country as mysteriously as 
he had come. Afterwards the resident end 
of the posse remembered that at no time 
had it seen the supposed sheriff’s papers. 


The Wagon Mystery 


But the most curious and dramatic chap- 
ter in the valley’s history was written only 
a short while ago in connection with the 
feud—the range war I have already men- 
tioned. It took eleven years in the telling 
and it is not finished yet. 

Fifteen years ago, in the spring, after the 
snows had gone, up a mountain draw di- 
rectly opposite our northernmost ranch and 
only a couple of miles away, the blackened 
remains of a wagon were found. Evidently 
the previous autumn someone had camped 
there, and before leaving had built a huge 
fire and had destroyed all traces of occu- 
pancy except the charred ring the flames 
had left, and the steel parts—wheel rims and 
bolts and chains, and so on—that would not 
burn. I saw these twisted relics in the yard 
of the local justice of the peace, where they 
had been taken. 

The discovery was made by a game war- 
den and a young cow-puncher who had gone 
up to estimate the depredations amongst 
the moose which five brothers, recently 
come from Colorado, had committed during 
the winter. The five brothers are not es- 
sential to the story. They are all by now 
worthy citizens in various parts of the 
West; but they had come into the country 
absolutely without money and practically 
starving, and taking up an abandoned 
trapper’s cabin on the shores of a lake, had 
lived on the game and defied the game 
wardens to come and get them. They had 
left by the time the game wardens arrived, 
and subsequently when questioned proved 
that they knew nothing about the main 
incident of this tale. 

Here were the strange features of what 
came to be known locally as the wagon 
mystery. In the first place, the camp had 
been made in a draw more than a quarter of 
a mile from water—a spot no sensible 
camper would choose. In the second place, 
the wagon had been a new one and there- 
fore somewhat valuable as a foundation for 
a bonfire. In the third place, no one re- 
membered, in a country where every horse 
and wagon is instantly marked, having 
seen the wagon or its occupants the pre- 
vious autumn, And in the fourth place, 


even if a murder had been committed, a] 
that was the obvious explanation, what h} 
been the purpose of burning the wago? 
The horses had not been burned, and i, 
man could take the horses out of the vallj- 
he could have taken the wagon too; 
deed, the burning of the wagon was a bit’ 
flagrant stupidity, since it left unmistaka]. 
traces and aroused a hue and cry. Whoey. 
burned the wagon could have driven it o 
quietly and no questions would have be 
asked. 

Casting around in a circle for other cley 
the game warden and the young co 
puncher came upon perhaps the strang¢ 
of all. Cached under a rock, fifty yards 
so away from where the wagon had be 
burned, was a rifle of special make wrapp; 
in oilskin. This presented a bit of ps 
chological evidence if nothing else. Hy 
dently the man who placed it there ; 
carefully had been unwilling, however } 
might have felt about another man or 
wagon, to destroy this fine firearm, and ha 
intended some day to return and find i 
And as time went on the rifle proved to | 
not only a piece of psychological eviden 
but the only evidence that proved of ai 
value whatsoever. 


Futile Clews 


* The firm that had made the rifle w 
written to, and replied that, although 
most cases they would have no idea 
whom their special makes were sold, in tl 
case the buyer had written directly tot 
factory and that his name—let us say—w 
Greene, and that he lived in a small toy 
in Montana. Upon further inquiry it y 
found that Greene had only lived in t! 
small town a short while, and had left t 
previous spring in a new wagon with a m 
named—let us say—Thompson. 

In other words, either Greene had kill 
Thompson and had burned the wagon, 
Thompson had killed Greene and h; 
burned the wagon, or no one had killed an 
one and between them Thompson ai 
Greene had burned the wagon for some re 
son much more unaccountable than tl) 
desire to hide a murder. 4 

But the last was not reasonable, becau:| 
of the finding of Greene’s gun, and the fir; 
was not probable for the same reason. Ur 
doubtedly Thompson had killed Green 
and somewhere in the maze of forest an 
lake and cafion was Greene’s body. Iti 
there today. It has never been founc 
The clew presented by the rifle petered ou 
Greene and Thompson were swallowed u 
in thin air. 

All this took place fifteen years ago, an 
for eleven years nothing more happene(| 
As we take up the story again you mu)! 
listen for a while to something that a) 
parently has nothing to do with the origin’ 
plot. The wagon mystery seemed unsol’ 
able. Then, far to the south, at the end ' 
the valley, a small range war that had bee 
smoldering for a couple of years burst int 
flame, and two men were killed and tw 
others were arrested. 

The principal figure in this range wé 
was a man of evil reputation, although ho 
much he deserves this reputation I do n« 
know. He is a handsome fellow, whit 
haired and fine-featured, and the very da 
the killings he is supposed to have inst 
gated were taking place I saw him in tk 
local hotel—establishing an alibi, som 
say—playing most charmingly with h 
little daughter. But years before he ha 
killed a man under suspicious circumstance 
and had served a term in the penitentiar) 
and it was known that he had warned a 
newcomers to keep away from the part ¢ 
the valley in which he lived and to leave h_ 
range alone. | 

The majority obeyed him, but a fe 
didn’t; and amongst the latter were tw 
mature bachelor brothers—fine men, an 
pleasant—who homesteaded and began t 
run a small bunch of cattle directly in 
middle of the forbidden territory. One da 
they were reported missing and a poss 
went down to investigate. A burned ranc 
house was found—the fire had taken plac 
a week or so earlier—but no traces of th 
brothers save a charred torso with tw 
bullet holes in it under a fallen ridge lot 
Save for the ridge log there would hav 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
been, as in the wagon mystery, another 
case of corpus delicti. 

But the torso was identified and proved 
sufficient evidence; and because of what 
had been going on for the past two years, 
the exclusive cattleman and his eldest son, 
just discharged from the Army, were ar- 
rested. The cattleman was able to prove an 
alibi, but the eldest son wasn’t; and then, 
to the astonishment of everyone, the sheriff 
arrested a man named—let us say—Bear- 
cat Roberts, who lived on a little place next 
door to the cattleman and who had worked 
for him. A man so harmless—so the country 
thought—that the name Bearcat had been 
given him in derision; a shuffling, quiet, 
peaceable man. 

Bit by bit the evidence was pieced to- 
gether and it was found that Bearcat and 
the eldest son had shot one of the brothers, 
a man crippled with rheumatism, through 
a window of the cabin; and then had ridden 
out on the range and had found the other 
brother and had shot him and packed his 
dead body back on a saddle horn to where 
the holocaust was to take place. Fairly 
cold-blooded—to shoot a man and throw 
him over your saddle and ride with the 
dripping body in front of you for a couple 
of miles or more. Bearcat and the oldest 
son were sent to the penitentiary. 

But here is the point of the whole story: 
Up in Montana a ranchman, reading in a 
paper a description of these murders and of 
Bearcat, and something stirring in his 
mind, wrote to the penitentiary and asked 
if Bearcat had certain marks about his 
body. The warden wrote back that he had. 


Good and Bad Bad Men 


“Very well,’”’ said the ranchman in his 
second letter, ‘“‘then he is the man who for- 
merly called himself Thompson, and who 
eleven years ago left this country with aman 
named Greene and was subsequently never 
heard from. If you can find Greene’s body 
you’ve got the man who killed him.” 

Greene’s body, however, as I have said, 
hasn’t been found, and never will be found. 
In fact, no one really knows that he is 
dead, so Bearcat is just where he was before. 
But imagine the mental background! 

Facts in themselves are never so interest- 
ing as what makes the facts, and here is a 
man—that is, if any of the story is true— 
who killed another man under peculiarly 
haunting circumstances and then calmly 
came back in five years or so to the country 
where he had done the killing, and settled 
down; and after a while killed another man. 
Probably the only thing he regretted was 
that the beloved gun he had so carefully 
cached had been found. 

In connection with this tale there are two 
vivid complementary incidents: The night 
the murder was discovered, the cattleman, 
a gun on his hip, strode through the hall of 
the little hotel of the nearest town to a 
room where a preliminary hearing was be- 
ing held. The narrow hall was lined on 
either side with men, also armed, who hated 
the cattleman, and their nerves were on 
edge. Had he at any time touched them 
with his elbow or pushed one of them aside, 
another murder would have been added to 
the already long list. A man who was there 
told me that you could feel the tenseness. 

And five miles or so from the cattleman’s 
home, up a lonely valley, lives a Swiss who 
was the first man to suspect that anything 
was wrong and who was the man who rode 
into town and gave the alarm. But he 
had difficulty getting away the night of his 
discovery. He had crept out of his cabin, 
and as he did so he saw, high up on a ridge 
above him, someone strike a match and 
light a cigarette, and he realized that he 
was being watched. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
real killer is a homicidal maniac, a man with 
a kink in his brain, to whom the object of a 
crime is as nothing compared to the interest 
taken in the perpetration of it. Billy the 
Kid, in the Southwest, who murdered 
twenty-four people before he was twenty- 
one and who was finally killed himself while 
asleep, was undoubtedly insane; and so 
was Shorty Smith, up in our country, who 
added to his list, by shooting several years 
ago, for the seventy-five dollars he had in 
his pockets, a boy with whom he had spent 
four snowy solitary months winter-keeping 
a government road house. You don’t shoot 
the only living thing in sight, especially for 
seventy-five dollars, unless you are mad. 

But if real killers are homicidal maniacs, 
and therefore likely to kill anyone at any 
time, they are, fortunately, extremely rare; 
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and the average man who has been called 
bad is either not bad at all or at the worst 
merely a coward. Not that cowardly bad 
men are to be encouraged; they are almost” 
as dangerous as the real killer, and their 
number being greater, they have probably 
done far more damage. 

The old Western saying that the man 
you need to watch is the man whose finger 
trembles on the trigger has much sense to 
it. But if the weakness of the cowardly 
bad man is appreciated he is not difficult to 
handle. The majority of bad men any- 
where in the world are men who have killed 
someone accidentally and are too cowardly 
to stop. They are haunted by ghosts and 
see a potential enemy in everyone who 
comes over the nearest hill. 

My former partner told me that he knew 
down in Nevada a little sheriff, crippled 
with rheumatism, who never packed a gun 
and who never failed to bring in his man. 
When he overtook the fugitive he would sit 
down calmly under the other’s leveled re- 
volver and argue the matter out. 

“There’s no use your killing me,’’ he 
would say. “I’m old and all worn out and 
haven’t a gun. They’ll catch you in the 
end, and if you’ve killed me you’ll sure 
hang; otherwise you’ve got a chance.” 

The brave men needed no second invita- 
tion to surrender themselves, and the cow- 
ards were paralyzed by bravery, as they 
always are. 

The good bad man—the man who does 
not know what fear is, but who for some 
reason has turned his killing abilities in the 
direction of law and order—is, in my pri- 
vate opinion, just as insane as his homicidal 
brother, and just as mysterious in his im- 
pulses. I do not understand the pleasure 
in tracking down or killing another man, 
even if he is an outlaw. .I should imagine, 
at the best, these to be grim and unpleasant 
duties. 

The average detective is no engaging 
figure in my eyes. His job has to be done; 
but I believe that in most cases it is done 
by men who, through no virtues of their 
own but by mere good fortune, find them- 
selves using their unstable mentalities in 
the prevention instead of the accomplish- 
ment of crime. 

Down in New Mexico I came across a 
sheriff who had a record of twelve Mexicans 
with crippled right arms. He never killed 
aman, but he always shot his biceps out as 
he drew his gun. 

A great many men who have achieved a 
reputation for badness have achieved it un- 
deservedly. In the West to steal horses in 
your youth used to be—and still is to some 
extent—an exploit of wildness somewhat 
similar to getting drunk, although it was, 
and is, rarer and more dangerous. Some 
of the finest men I have ever met had a 
faint aroma of this juvenile unsanctity 
about them. One man who subsequently 
worked for us was a famous bad man when 
I first came into the valley. The third or 
fourth week I was in the country I passed 
a number of horsemen riding in the other 
direction, and when I asked one whom I 
knew what they were doing, he replied that 
they were after Tom, who was traveling 
due north with a band of horses. 


A Hard Man to Patronize 


Tom established a name for himself for 
casual bravery and carefulness in certain 
respects. He never tried to shoot anyone, 
and he never stole horses from a friend or 
from his own country. As to the former 
quality, on one occasion, when followed by 
a sheriff’s posse, he pushed his stolen horses 
into a river raging in flood and, swimming 
after them, from the other bank kissed his 
hand and waved his hat to his baffled 
pursuers; and on another occasion, being 
warned that a man was in town who had 
sworn to kill him on-sight, he went over 
to the saloon where the man was, walked 
twenty feet or so from the door to the rear 
of the room in the face of a drawn revolver, 
took the revolver from the hands of its 
owner and slapped the owner’s face. 

But Tom was not a bad man; he was 
merely an unstable man with a childish 
love of action and adventure, as we unfortu- 
nately discovered when we hired him. He 
was anything but a bad man; he was the 
most genial and the kindliest soul alive, 
gentle and generous to a fault. Nor was he 
always brave. At the height of his career— 
my first summer in the valley—he was 
brought up by night in order that he might 
consult the doctor, who made furniture, 
about a painful swelling that appears some- 
times on the neck and sometimes where you 
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ride horses, but which is never dangerous. 
Tom, however, thought he was going to die. 

Nate, the lanky ex-cow-puncher who 
went on the original antelope hunting 
party, and who, when the other doctor and 
myself started our ranch, worked as our 
head man for a while, also had a reputation 
for badness when I first met him. I was 
warned that he would steal the rope off my 
saddle—and while I was looking too. As a 
matter of fact, I have never known in all my 
life a more honest man, or one more sensi- 
tive to obligation. He has almost too sen- 
sitive a sense of obligation; he refuses to be 
under obligations to anyone, and he is not 
happy until he has paid a favor back. 

His history is a curious one. His first 
recollections are of an Arizona cow camp 
where he was a child of four with long 
golden curls—he has no knowledge of his 
father or mother—and it must have been 
a poor sort of a cow camp, for the outfit was 
in the habit of drying its hands on Nate’s 
curls after the evening wash-up. 

“Tf I ever see one of those sons of so on,” 
Nate once informed me grimly, ‘‘I’ll kill 
him even if he is a grandfather.” 

After Arizona, Nate drifted to California, 
to Nevada, to Oregon and Alberta and 
Montana; finally to Wyoming. He chose 
his own name and taught himself to read 
and write when he was about thirty-five 
years old. Starting with nothing at all, he 
has by now acquired two profitable ranches, 
and during the winter indulges a taste for 
traveling. Not long ago a famous motion- 
picture actress patronized him in the fol- 
lowing manner and received the following 
answer: 

The blond-haired screen star was doing 
a Western and was on location in the val- 
ley, and was being very kind and gracious, 
indeed, to all ‘‘the dear simple people.” 

Having heard that the proper way to 
address a native when first meeting him 
was to ask him how he had wintered, she 
asked Nate. 

“Fine,” hereplied. “‘I wintered in Paris, 
Berlin and Rome.” 

Several years ago, just before the war, 
Nate made a triumphal tour of the East, 
starting in Chicago, where he speedily be- 
came a civic institution, and ending up in 
Philadelphia and New York. In Chicago 
he fell in with what he called the Alley 
Bazaar, not inappropriately—each city at 
the time vying with the others in the ex- 
pensiveness and labor of these bazaars— 
and met any number of opera singers and 
actors and Follies girls and millionaires. 
Two months later, when I went through 
Chicago on my way West, I found that all 
I had to do to introduce myself was to men- 
tion Nate’s name. 


Nate and the Countess 


Nate was so popular in Chicago that, as 
he himself expresses it, he had to make his 
get-away from that city between sundown 
and sunup. His next stop was Philadel- 
phia, where he fell in with the fox-hunting 
crowd, and after an initial hunt, in which he 
lost his seat several times, never having 
ridden an English saddle before, became 
one of the first flight. In New York he 
stayed with the portrait painter who had 
been our first dude. The portrait painter 
gave a dinner in Nate’s honor and put him 
next to a newly arrived French countess—a 
French countess who was the very last 
word in worldliness and who was famous 
for her somewhat decadent tastes. Nate, I 
may add, has a way with women. After 
dinner the portrait painter asked him what 
he thought of the countess and he replied 
that he had found her one of the nicest, 
simplest, commonest—used in the correct 
sense—little women he had ever become ac- 
quainted with. 

The very worst man I have ever met was 
a white-haired, kindly looking man—until 
you scrutinized his eyes—who wore a con- 
servative sombrero without any dent in it, 
and a black suit, and who looked exactly 
like a New England deacon. He was the 
worst because he had all the coldness of the 
New England deacon turned bad. I only 
heard him laugh once, and that was when 
we were nooning one day in the shade of 
some cottonwood trees out on a partial 
desert. The deacon was lying on his back, 
his hands crossed behind his head, staring 
up at the cloudless sky, when suddenly he 
began to chuckle. 

“What are you laughing at?”’ I asked. 

“You remember I told you I once ran a 
gambling place in Juarez?” he replied. 
“Well, when the revolution broke out 
I and a nigger cow-puncher manned a 
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machine gun, and I was just a-thinkin, 
the didos them Mexicans cut up whery 
turned loose on them. Laugh? I 3g 
died!” 

The subject of bad men is fascinatir- 
too fascinating. You are inclined, in 3, 
memories, to give them undue promine « 
The West never has had the variety 
number of bad men more thickly popul » 
districts can boast, nor has it ever bees 
healthy a place for the bad man as ep 
tries where he has more cover; but bec;s 
of this very thinness of settlement his 4 
ventures seem more vivid and dram; ¢ 
They are not really dramatic—at least » 
half so dramatic as the adventures of vir e 

Most bad men are loose-lipped, silly | 
lows. A good many of them have been y 
sons of well-to-do Eastern families. Ey, 
summer we receive letters asking us to 1; 
care of some potential outlaw whose fai j 
cannot control him. We have become } 4 
clever in avoiding such responsibilities, 
wonder, however, Western ranchers 
suspicious in this direction. There is an)- 
cient superstition that the West is a mj 
cure-all. It is, of course, the very wit 
place in the world for a useless boy, jus’ s 
it is the very best place in the world fc; 
good one. ie 

No, the bad man is not really drama ; 
there is infinitely more drama in the lis 
of any of the settlers fighting cold 4 
drought and the countless vicissitudes 
pioneer life. 


When the Cowboy Died 


Once upon a time I started a privat i. 
vestigation of my own. I had heard 
the cowboy was dead, and although in x 
twenty-odd years of my Western life I x 
seen a great many young men and mar 
men, and even elderly men, who thoihi 
themselves cowboys, I wanted to be ass 
of the facts. I asked the oldest man Ik ¥ 
when the last cowboy had hung up ii 
saddle and put away his spurs and ep: 
and sombrero. 

“About 1880,” he said. ‘There hi)’ 
been any real cowboys since then.” 

This was a trifle startling, for, if true hi 
cowboy had died almost before he wask n 
Up until the Civil War there weren’t nj 
cowboys outside of Texas. Unpertur d 
however, I continued my research. 4 
next man I asked was a middle-aged | 11 
who had abandoned the range and set 2 
down to ranching in the late 90’s. 

““Max,”’ I asked, ‘“‘when in your opin 
was the real cattle life over?’ 

“Well,” he replied thoughtfully, ‘] 
should say about 1900.” 

My last informant was a young ranc > 
who, beside a red-hot stove one wir 
night, had been telling me of a cattle dit 
before a Montana blizzard in which, © 
years earlier, he had participated. 

“We followed ’em,” he said, “three ds 
with not a thing to eat, froze to our sadc s, 
and then we come to a deserted cai. 
Whoever had been there had left some s |p 
in an iron pot and it had turned to ice; ut 
before turning, two mice had drowned i t 
We heated it up and swallowed it down. ut 
now ”’—he sighed—“‘it ain’t what it use to 
be. They’re all mail-order buckaroos. 

And this, mind you—this cattle drift 1 
most epic and dramatic of all possible > 
dents in a cow-puncher’s life—had tm 
place thirty years after my first wit 5 
claimed that ‘all cow-punchers were dd, 
and ten years after the date set by \V 
second witness. i 

“Dick,” I said to the young rancher- 8 
nickname was Dismal Dick—‘‘what 
do you set as the year the old West 
ished?” ‘ 

He gave the question due consideral 

“About 1918,” he decided finally. ih 

“And when, Dick,” I continued, ‘it 
you quit riding and take up a ranch?” 

“About 1914.” Ae. | 

So, you see, my theory was vindic & 
and here is a perfect chain of evidence. hf 
psychology underlying it is common eno/h 
Having been a university man, I have \¢' 
the same phenomenon before. Most 1 
versities end—that is, all the heroism? 
hardihood and good times end—as each ! 
graduates. And yet the universities gol 
much as they have always gone on. e), 
that I myself am in my middle years, ip 
that like everyone else I have to catch m © 
constantly lest I fall into this intelle«! 
error—not so much concerning my un & 
sity, perhaps, as about the West. 

The West is not so adventurous anc! 
thentic as it was when I first saw it ir 
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yith—at least, that is the way it seems 
t«me—but then, for that matter, neither 
a: other parts of the world. But, you see, 
its I who have changed the most, not the 
Vest or the world. : 

‘t is very difficult to keep young, but it 
isyery necessary to do so. 

‘n the eyes of the Westerner the cow- 
pneher dies whenever that particular 
Vesterner, if he has been a cow-puncher, 
@ es up punching cows and settles down to 
raching. In other words, the cow-puncher 
hs ceased to exist every day of every year 
sice he first became a distinct national 
firre. Meanwhile, scattered all over the 
Rceky Mountain states, and in Texas and 
O-gon and Washington and Nevada, and 
en California, are thousands of young 
nn whoregard themselves as cow-punchers 
al are earning their forty dollars a month 
mch as their fathers and grandfathers did 
borethem. If you asked one of them if he 
ws a cowboy he would be just as much 
asonished as a broker’s clerk in Wall 
Sieet would be if you asked him if he was 
a)roker’s clerk. Pretty soon, however, 
thse young men will go to ranching and 
thn the cowboy will die again. In the 
edles of countless ranch houses are male 
byies who in the dim future will find the 
seie refrain upon their lips—a refrain that 
h: been repeated since the days of Colonel 
M verick. 

“he cowboy cannot die for the simple 
reson that there are millions of acres of 
lad that can be used only for grazing pur- 
pies, and while such acres exist the cow- 
bir will exist along with them. Nor has 
hi life changed so greatly as many imag- 
in. To be sure, there are no longer the 
dives of hundreds of miles from ranches to 
shoping points, or from the arid South- 
wit to the summer grass range of the 
Nrthwest; but there are still drives of 
resectable length—length sufficient at 
lest to invoke the qualities and atmosphere 
oithe longer drives—and there is loneli- 
ms; and bucking horses and stampeding 
catle and the use of a rope, and cold and 
hit and dust and wide horizons. 


Unexplored America 


Loreover, as my good friend Philip Ash- 
te Rollins, who has written that excellent 
bok The Cowboy, has said, the West is a 
stte of mind, and a state of mind lasts 
loger than any material circumstance. It 
is|he most intangible and at the same time 
tk most immutable of things. Even in the 
pisent-day Western towns—Far Western 
tens I mean, of course; towns somewhere 
nér the sweep of mountains and deserts— 
thre lingers an aroma that strikes the 
nitrils of your imagination with the sharp 
add scent of wood smoke curling up from 
a g-cabin chimney on an October morning. 

‘he Far Western town is utterly changed 
irm the collection of log or adobe houses 
tht marked its beginning, but it is not 
efnged spiritually. There are the same 
lareness and warmth and casualness; the 
saie exotic exhilaration. All the latest 
se-ets of plumbing cannot wash away the 
fa; that here is a community set down in a 
ecntry whose boundaries fade into the 
le2] infinity of plains or the perpendicular 
innity of hills and skies. 

ind in scores of places the old West not 
ory has not changed spiritually; it has 
ne changed actually. The truth of the 
mtter is this: In such localities where soil 
or:limate or altitude permits, the West, in 
it} more obvious phases, has become a 
brader sort of East; but in localities where 
thsoil or climate or altitude does not per- 
mi, the West is much as it has always 
ben. In short, the old West is spotted; 
bu the spots are large, and many of them 
bi fair to be permanent. 

| find that people are astonished when I 
te them what should be common knowl- 
ece: that there are places in America 
tht have never been adequately explored; 
tht there are still a few countries into which 
a Les man has never set foot; that there 
aij still huge cattle outfits; that you can 
dvlicate in all respects the adventures and 
alors of the pioneer. 

in Oregon, in Nevada, in other states, 
thre are towns scores of miles from the 
raway; in Idaho there are forests where 
y¢ can travel two hundred miles without 
seng a habitation; in Wyoming there are 
derts where you can do the same thing. 
T> human horizon is too often limited by 
th immediate foreground. In the huge 
dijng room of the Canyon Hotel in Yel- 
lostone Park you can look through the 
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plate-glass windows to a country, across 
the Yellowstone River, that practically 
does not know what a man is. Anywhere 
off the highway, crowded with motors, is an 
unbroken solitude. 

I wonder how many of the tourists in 
Yellowstone Park realize these things. I 
wonder if they have ever stopped to think 
what the park is like after it closes—in 
September or October or in the winter. A 
lonely, majestic place. Last autumn I 
came down in a car through the pines, 
touched with dusk, to Old Faithful Hotel; 
and in a spot where, a month before, I had 
seen parked automobiles and dusty sight- 
seers, a band of elk broke in front of me and 
ran along the road, and stopped and looked 
back with startled, uplifted heads. 

In Central Idaho there is a huge country 
so rough that what few ranches there are 
perch themselves in little deltas of rivers 
twenty-five miles and more apart; and you 
are not able to leave the trails that lead to 
them because they twist along such pre- 
cipitous cliffs. This is an old country. It 
was known at the time of the Civil War and 
has been the scene of several unsuccessful 
gold rushes. But now its population has al- 
most disappeared. There are a few deserted 
mines where old mine keepers live with 
their Chinese wives, or by themselves. 
Some of them have not been outside for 
twenty or thirty years. A friend of mine 
came to one such deserted village late on a 
rainy night and threw his bed into a de- 
serted cabin. He awoke the next morning 
to find a grim white-bearded Rip Van 
Winkle, with a rifle, looking down at him. 

“What right have you to trespass here 
or use this cabin without my permission?”’ 
the apparition asked. : 


Plenty of Room to be Alone 


In Montana there is a broad valley where 
every fence is down and the cabins of the 
homesteaders are falling to pieces, for all 
the land has been bought again by the great 
cattle company that once owned it. And 
even in my own valley something of this 
same process has been going on, and would 
have accelerated itself had not the cattle 
business fallen upon such evil days. Origi- 
nally all the land being government land, 
no man, no matter how rich, could obtain 
more than a homestead and a desert claim. 
But recently, until the years of bankruptcy, 
the inevitable evolution was taking place 
and the men who had done well were buy- 
ing out the shiftless. The valley, however, 
had never been sufficiently overrun by 
miners or homesteaders to make the proc- 
ess obvious. Most of it is still untouched. 

Two years ago I took a pack horse and 
made an eight-day trip in the mountains 
back of the principal town. My route lay 
in a circle and at no time was I more than 
twenty-five miles away from a motor road; 
and yet in all that time I came across only 
one horse track, and that was more than a 
month old; and I saw, of course, no one; 
and I went into a country where no horses 
had been before, and I was so close to 
mountain sheep that I could have flung a 
stone and hit them. 

Last summer I spent a week in a country, 
not forty miles from our upper ranch, that 
was only explored and plotted and, to all 
intents and purposes, discovered four years 
ago; and later, with another pack train, 
I wandered for three weeks through the 
mountains to the east, and saw—save for 
one amusing experience—not a soul outside 
of our party except on the day before we 
made the ranch again. On that day I came 
across an old friend leading a pack horse 
across the continental divide. 

But curiously enough, the continental 
divide is invariably an excellent place to 
meet friends you have not seen for a long 
time. They appear out of the distance, ex- 
change a few words with you, and disappear 
into the distance. I suppose this phenome- 
non is due to the fact that on a height of land 
so gigantic trails converge. 

And these adventures of mine with lone- 
liness are by no means exceptional. Far 
from it. Unfortunately, I am too busy and 
my travels too circumscribed by my work 
for me to hunt out the countries I really 
want to see. 

The amusing experience was, like most 
amusing experiences, pathetic as well. We 
were in the forests south of the Cody Road, 
the road that runs from the railway station 
at Cody to the great loop of Yellowstone 
Park. We knew that the road was ahead of 
us and that we would have to cross it pres- 
ently, touching modernity for a moment 
and then leaving modernity behind again 
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as we plunged into the timber on the other 
side; but how near the road was we did not 
know. Quite unexpectedly we came out of 
a little wooded valley and circled around 
the shoulder of a hill, and there, a few hun- 
dred yards off, was a fraction of macadam. 
At the same moment a siren hooted in the 
stillness, and the first huge yellow car of the 
park flight returning from Cody flashed 
around a curve, shrieked once more and 
was gone. At minute intervals sixteen 
other canary-colored monsters followed. 

I have only a vague impression of the 
scene, for our horses—twenty-one in all— 
behaved as horses usually do when there 
is a chance to display temperament; but it 
seemed to me that each car was half full of 
children and that every child was on his or 
her feet cheering, and I heard one small 
voice say, “Why, but they’re real horses!’’ 

Consider that! A curious and sinister 
reflection, possibly, on our modern civiliza- 
tion. Poor child! I wonder what sort of 
horseless, animal-less petrolized town it 
came from. 

That night we camped in a valley three 
miles farther on in the timber, and only 
eight miles from the nearest park hotel with 
its serried motor cars and its huge public 
camp and huge transportation camp; but 
the grass in the valley was up to a horse’s 
shoulders, and when we cooked breakfast 
bull elk stared at us from the neighboring 
rises of ground, and we were only half a 
day’s ride from mountains where wild 
buffalo range. 

It seemed to me that here was a most ex- 
cellent example of how a wilderness, intel- 
ligently planned, can be preserved within 
earshot of all the conveniences and gas sta- 
tions that so much of the world nowadays 
demands. And anyone who has seen Eng- 
land—that little country of inexhaustible 
surprises and quiet places—will understand 
what I mean; England, or almost any other 
older country. I remember in Germany 
how one used to be able to step from the 
busy streets of a town into the cuckoo- 
haunted quiet of great beech forests. 

We learn by bitter experience. Perhaps 
when we have swept all our wilderness away 
we shall come to know—in a century or 
two—what all the more weary civilizations 
already know, and that is that some of the 
world must be set aside for solitude lest all 
the world go simultaneously mad. 


Killing Our Discoveries 


It is easy enough to understand why the 
old-timer thinks the cowboy is dead and 
tells you so solemnly; but it is not so easy 
to understand why the Hasterner, having 
just discovered the West, thinks the same 
thing. For you must remember that the 
West to any large extent has only interested 
the East for the last fifteen or twenty years. 
The cowboy especially, as a dramatic and 
lyric figure, is a recent find; the motion pic- 
tures are not very old; the Western novel 
has been written by those still in the prime 
of life; and the magazines devoted exclu- 
sively to the West are as yet mere children. 

Here is a puzzle and a paradox: No 
sooner do we introduce the cowboy and the 
miner and the cattleman and the home- 
steader to ourselves, and the Chinaman and 
the South American and the Hindu and the 
Parsi, than we discover that we must pro- 
nounce all such types corpses and proclaim 
that they were buried a long while ago. 
That we have introduced them sufficiently, 
however, there is not the slightest doubt. 

A few years ago I was back in Oxford for 
a prolonged visit, and a young peer hunted 
me out because I was a ranchman in Wy- 


oming. He entertained me and followed | 


me about. He was a handsome boy and the 
possessor of a title famous in English naval 
history, and he seemed a nice boy; but his 
family was worried about him because he 
did nothing but read about the West and 
dream about the West and practice throw- 
ing a rope down on his Sussex estate. I was 
informed that he had become an excellent 
rope thrower. 

“T am afraid,” he sighed, “I’can never 
ranch myself, but I have a younger brother 
who can, and I can go out and see him. Do 
they still shoot many people out there?” 

He was bitterly disappointed when I told 
him they did not and, in reality, never had. 

The young peer thought the old West 
was still alive, but the Hast knows better. 
Especially do all literary critics and motion- 
picture critics and dramatic critics and 
publishers; in fact, all those connected with 
publicity. Whether there is a sequence be- 
tween the professions mentioned and their 
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The ‘“‘Yankee’’ Ratchet 
Movement is as easy as the 
stem-wind on your watch. 
You drive a screw simply by 
turning the handle forward 
and back. No need to let go 
your first good grip. 


‘““YANKEE”’ Ratchet 
Screw-drivers 


No. 10 (illustrated) 2 in. to 12 in. 
blades. 

No. 11 Same as No. 10 except 
ratchet shifter moves across 
instead of parallel to blade. 

No. 12 Same as 6 in. No. 11 but 
with blade only 1% in. long. 

No. 15 (illustrated) has knurled 
thumb turn for starting small, 

wobbly screws. 2 in. to 8 

in. blades. 

With “ Yankee” Spiral Screw- 

drivers you just push on 

handle and screw goes in. 
No. 30-A Standard size, 
(Improved No. 30). 
No. 31-A Heavy pattern, 
(Improved No. 31). 
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Spiral Screw-drivers Nos. 
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\ with spring in handle. 
Some other 

“YANKEE” Tools 

Ratchet Hand Drills 
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Automatic Push Drills 

Ratchet Tap Wrenches 
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Plain Screw-drivers 114 
to 30 in. blades 
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\ sell“YANKEE’’Tools 
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Write for this 
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tipped—the vital 
bart. We make our 
own, carefully, 
painstakingly. Per- 
fect points guaran- 
teed. 


Wahl All-Metal Pen 
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rints of view I do not know, save perhaps 
tat publicity implies large, broad state- 
ments. But at all events, no one of these 
cisses mentions the cowboy without refer- 
rig to his demise, and no publisher of 
\estern stories but has a sentence on the 
j:ket of his product stating that this is 
a authentic description of the vanished or 
f:t-vanishing West. 

Even the motion pictures in their wild 
rmronotic way know better than this. I 
sw one such jacket on a recently published 
tok, and yet in the magazine of this pub- 
bhing house there are appearing at present 
t» best articles about the cow-puncher I 
ive read for a long while, and they are 
yitten by a man whose profession until 
vey recently was that of a cow-puncher. 
‘id the same magazine printed a few 
nnths ago a story by a young cow-puncher 
y.o was discovered knitting socks in a re- 
eistruction hospital by a kindly and cyn- 
ic] playwright. 

[he other day I picked up an illustrated 
Eglish paper and came across this jewel of 
kowledge: “‘In the Canadian Northwest, 
inthe days when it was real wilderness and 
aeal frontier ” T wonder if the man 
wo wrote that has ever seen the Canadian 
Nrthwest, or has heard of the Mackenzie 
Kver or the Peace River or Great Slave 
Lke, or knows any of the present-day ex- 
pits of the Northwest Mounted Police? 


The Nice and Honest West 


?erhaps it is satiation. If this is the 
ese, the East is justified, for during the 
p;t decade it has been flooded with lies 
ai truth about the West; and even the 
wrm will turn, although, as somebody has 
sid, it will do him little good, since he is 
t}: same on all sides. I would not like to 
tink—as, indeed, I have pointed out, I do 
n; think—that it is the flowering of the 
dible rose, the final refulgence before 
dsolution. It is, indeed, true that for the 
fit time in its history the West has been 
throughly dramatized and that, as is al- 
wys the case, much of the dramatization 
hs been exaggerated; but I have a belief 
tlit all this will eventually die away and 
tlit some day the real drama of the West, 
pst, present and to come, will be dis- 
cvered. 

- do not think, however, it is satiation, 
aiI do not think it is the final refulgence. 
Think the point of view of the East is due 
tca much simpler mental reaction, a re- 
aion as simple as that which produces the 
pnt of view of the old-time Westerner; 
smething having to do with the aphorism 
tlt familiarity breeds contempt. Al- 
thugh, of course, this aphorism—if you 
wl consider it—applies only to dull people. 
Fmiliarity breeds no contempt with the 
wie or the farseeing. 

Anything you know well loses, unless you 
a! a singularly intelligent person, a frac- 
tin of its glamour; if you are a stupid per- 
sq it loses all its glamour. A stupid man 
mrries the most beautiful and charming of 
wmen, and immediately she becomes in 
h eyes less beautiful and less charming 
thn almost any woman whom he has not 
mrried. The strange is magical, but the 
mgic of your own fireside is merely that 
d1 thing home. 

[he East has discovered the West and 

hs gone out to it by the thousands; and 
threfore, although the West may still be a 
lcely place in which to spend the summer; 
ail although the mountains sleeping in the 
su may still be there, and quiet lakes, and 
wie valleys, and young men who dress like 
ew-punchers and talk like cow-punchers 
al think and work and play like cow- 
pnchers; and although prospectors still 
pispect the hills—the West, having been 
dcovered by the East, is no longer the 
mterial out of which conjugation is made. 
Yur uncle, perhaps, or your father, or your 
g.ndfather, could weave enchantment; 
bb you cannot. Can’t you? There 
a, a number of young men—and women— 
wo still seem to know the necessary necro- 
ntic signs. 
- should hate to think what old Pap 
chol once said in his high-pitched voice 
s true—that “the West was a nice place 
ail a real honest place until them damn 
dies come.” ; 

uike everything else, it all depends upon 
yur vision. One sees what one is able to 
s¢and no more. The romantic have always 
s¢n romance; to the matter of fact there 
h} never been in the world such a thing as 
rqiance. Some of the less convinced of the 
ler admit that possibly romance existed 
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before they were born, but certainly not 
afterward. 

Once I had on my ranch a young lady 
who had set out to find the West, in her 
usual hard-headed, unbelieving fashion, 
and who was disappointed because she 
couldn’t find it. But then she had never 
found anything, and never will. Even such 
a concrete thing as a diamond is not there 
unless you have eyes to see it—it is merely 
a bit of pale glass. And so this young lady 
who had set out to find the West was ag- 
grieved because it eluded her; and this was 
ten years ago, when even some of the most 
cynical of present-day skeptics admitted 
that remnants of the old West persisted. ~ 

One day the young lady was sketching on 
a lane that runs through the ranch when 
two men on horseback rode past her. They 
were within ten feet of her, but she never 
raised her head, for I was there and saw her. 
I knew those men were interesting because 
of their outfits and the quiet alertness of 
their manner. They were tall, thin men 
with black sombreros and black Angora 
chaps, and they each carried two guns. 
They nodded to me and jingled on down 
theroad. Afterward I discovered that they 
were Montana sheriffs looking for a horse 
thief, whom they found below our place. 

“‘Did you see those men?”’ I asked the 
young lady. 

No, she had not seen them. 

The incident is not important, but it ex- 
plains what I mean. Within the circle of 
your mind lies the whole world, but it is a 
world no wider than the circle of your mind. 

Last summer a newspaper man came into 


‘the valley and spent two days there and 


rode from one end of it to the other in a 
motor car. He was a nice fellow and a 
clever one, although his cleverness, as is the 
case with too many newspaper men, was 
blurred by the percussion of too many 
events. After leaving the valley he wrote 
an article in which he described the valley 
as the last frontier, and then went on to say 
that the last frontier had disappeared. He 
had found merely a modern and growing 
community, potentially a great tourist 
country; he had not even been able to dis- 
cover a bad man. Bad men are not im- 
portant. I for one would be happy if the 
valley were entirely without them; but if I 
had known that they were one of the ob- 
jects of the newspaper man’s search I could 
have shown him a bad man not more than 
ten yards away—an excessively bad man. 
Possibly, however, he wouldn’t have be- 
lieved me. Perhaps he cherished an 
unobtainable ideal of a bad man—some- 
thing that roared and stuck a feather in his 
cap like Macaroni. 


Campers and Motor Campers 


As to the rest of it, although the valley 
never was the last frontier, there being 
plenty of other countries just as much if not 
more of a frontier than it is, and although 
it hasn’t been a frontier of any sort for at 
least thirty years, it is still sufficiently wild 
and beautiful and unspoiled. 

My friend of the newspapers seemed to 
overlook the fact that you cannot see much 
wilderness from the seat of a motor car; 
but he could have used his imagination. I 
wonder what he thought was going on in 
the great shaggy lonely forests and hills 
that hemmed him in to the north and the 
south and the east and the west. 

No, you cannot see much from the seats 
of motor cars, and they are a mixed curse 
and blessing. They are a blessing because 
they take out of themselves and make trav- 
elers of thousands who otherwise would 
never leave their villages or shops or facto- 
ries. Eventually they will build up a nation 
that knows fairly well even its own vast 
territory, and a nation of fairly good out- 
door men and campers; but they are a 
curse because they prevent other thou- 
sands who might haveseen things intimately 
from ever doing so, and because at their 
best, like most American institutions, they 
engender a philosophy that is broad but 
never deep. They stand for a halfway 
thing. You know the highways, but you 
never know the lanes. You see the moun- 
tains, but you never really get into them. 
You camp out, but you never know the real 
heart of camping. The one hope is that pos- 
sibly in the future the ranks of the real 
campers will be recruited more and more 
from the ranks of the motor campers who 
realize that there are limits to the motor 
camp. 

A national-park ranger told me that an 
indignant woman burst in upon him and 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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Capillaction 


—helps your game 


S AN aged skin hurting your game? Don’t laugh; we mean just 

what we say. An aged skin is often responsible for lowered 
physical tone, for imperfect elimination of deadly waste products, 
for the inaccurate eye, the unsteady hand, the numb brain—the 
condition which the golfer describes as being “‘off my game.” 


Keeps the Skin Young 

Axcorus keeps young skins young and helps aged skins to 
function properly. Atcorus induces capillaction—a swift flushing 
of blood through the tiny capillaries, bathing the skin cells in the 
blood stream and enabling them to gain the nutriment they need 
in order to function properly. Long before Atcorus was offered 
to you as an aid to physical well-being, it was in use in thousands 
of hospitals to aid invalids. Its effect upon the skin (capillaction) 
has definite medical recognition. 


Ask Your Druggist 

Get a bottle of Atcorus from your druggist. Put it in your 
locker. After your game take a quick, warm shower and then rub 
down thoroughly with Atcorus. You will feel a pleasant glow. 
That is capillaction—the blood coursing youthfully through the 
tiny capillaries. Dash another application of Atcorus quickly over 
your skin and let it evaporate. Now you may drive home without 
danger of taking cold. 


Use Atcorus, too, for bathing tired feet, and to prevent 
chafing. It is soothing and antiseptic. 


Try it tomorrow. When you ask your druggist for 
Axcorus, see that the name is spelled vertically on 
the bottle offered, and that the bottle is square, of 
clear glass, and with finger-grips on two sides. 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL Co. 
NEW YORK;,N. Y. 


| ALCORUB 


For the Beauty and Health of the Skin 


© 1924 U.S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 
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AN ATTRAG TY 
ADDITION TO THE HOME 


“We did hesitate quite a while before 
deciding to take this little place, 
Margaret ... It is a tiny one, isn’t it? 
We couldn't figure out how we could 
ever have any house guests in it, for 
there’s no place for a guest room. 

“When we were looking for furniture, 
though, we suddenly had our problem 
solved by the salesman who was showing 
us through the store. He overheard our 
discussion and directed our attention to 
this lovely davenport. We admired it, 


* * * ok 


Thousands of families are changing their 
places of residence, and for many of them 
the Davenport Bed will solve the guest 
room problem gracefully and efficiently. 
Equalling in craftsmanship, design and 
upholstering the best in modern living 
room furniture, the Davenport Bed gives 
no suggestion to the eye, in its daytime 
use, that a restful bed is concealed with- 
in it. 


of course, but we didn’t see how it filled 
our need until, with a deft motion, he 
opened it up, and there, lo and behold, 
was a bed with real bed-springs and a 
real mattress. 

“He certainly earned our gratitude, and 
we have had wonderful service from it, 
both as a davenport and as a bed. It’s so 
snug and cozy, and adds so much to this 
room, doesn’t it? And it is such a 
good example of modern living room 
furniture.” 


* * * * 


Your furniture merchant will show you 
Davenport Beds in a variety of designs, 
one of which will no doubtfit in perfectly 
with your colour scheme and arrange- 
ment plan. Chairs may be had to match 
each design. 


“The Home in Good Taste’ is a pleasing presentation 
.of correct home furnishing, accompanied by photographs 
of many styles of Davenport Beds. Write for a copy. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 


(More than 80 individual manufacturers) 


1129 Standard Oil Building, Chicago 


© 1924 D. B. M. of A. 
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(Continued from Page 139) 
iexanded to know why, when the park had 
uit its own roads, it had been so stupid 
sot to build one near a certain famous 
aon and waterfall. , 

But, madam,” the ranger asked, “from 
vit direction did you come?” 

From the south.” : 

Then for over a quarter of a mile you 
02 within a few feet of that cafion. There 
vi nothing between you and it but a low 
e.ining wall, Will you go back? It is 
xy a couple of minutes away.” 

he would not go back—she was in a 
wry. But her complaint suggested an in- 
‘eigation. For more than a month the 
azers at this particular station asked as 
aiy tourists as they could if they had 
ea the eahon. About 20 per cent said 
h'y hadn’t, and of this 20 per cent, 5 per 
e; refused to turn their cars about and go 
ax. They, too, were in too much of a 
wry. 

couple of years ago I was driving along 

nely forested road when I saw three 
e in a glade to one side. I stopped my 
aind watched them—dainty, poised, like 
a‘hes of tawny sunlight. Then I leaned 
ujto see if the occupants of the two cars 
igt behind me had seen what I had seen. 
‘by were staring gloomily at the rear of 
qear, wondering why I didn’t get out to 
xvhe tire or whatever it was. My ges- 
uis puzzled them. It was at least two 
viutes before they realized what my 
o ting finger meant. Yet the deer were 
omore than twenty feet away, plainly in 
igt. 
‘dreaded the automobile when it first 
aie into the valley; I thought that then 
wily the West would go. But the auto- 
acile has not been half so destructive as 

iagined. Its inherent limitations, at 
ea; in countries such as mine, prevent it 
rc: becoming too ruinous. It must stay 
.p1 certain definite roads and its owners 
a> only certain places where it is possible 
orhem to camp. If you avoid these roads 
nm camps you are not much. troubled. 
{c at any time, even on these roads and 
{ese camps, are you troubled for long. 
“h main travel only lasts for a month, 
ra. the middle of July to the middle of 
\uust. Moreover, the country is too 
ar2 for the motor car to conquer it. 


Romance on the Increase 


‘once tried an experiment. I stopped 
ayhorse in the middle of a sagebrush flat 
mi watched a car go by. In a few 
niates—moments, rather—it became a 
lwidling speck upon the horizon, for all 
ictal purposes as far from me and I from 
t ¢ if we were miles apart. I could have 
‘ald and the people in the car would not 
1a» heard me, and they could have called 
int I would not have heard them. Even 
vha the car had been close to me it was 
neé:ly a straddling bug dwarfed by im- 
nesity. I realized something more—I 
eazed that nearness is constituted solely 
hrtugh the communication of mind and 
yeronalities; mechanical appliances in 
heiselves mean nothing. Had I been 
alng to a man in Chicago over the tele- 
yhnhe I would have been nearer to him 
he I was to that car. 

\herever motors go, of course, there are 
10 ish left, or birds, or cleanness; but 
noors can go to only a few places. And 
oretimes, even, they promote enchant- 
net. There is an exhilarating annihilation 
f sace about them if you do not use them 
ocnuch: It is exciting to see three moun- 
aijranges in a day, when it would take 
rova week to climb the side of one of them 
vita pack outfit, and it is good for you if 
iitiwards you go back and really look at 
henountains. 

Ideed, far from the West having lost in 
‘onince, I think on the whole it has got 
no: romance; has kept a large part of the 
»id‘omance and added to it. The advent 
of 1e Easterner—of the dude ranch—has 
notdestroyed romance, but increased it. 
Inj those who have never lived on an 
ictal cow ranch, especially a bachelor 
ranh, could think otherwise. There is 
noting more interesting, as I have pointed 
out than the reactions of the Easterner 
ip¢ the Westerner, and vice versa; noth- 
ngaore interesting, as I have also pointed 
rh pres the effect of a wild country upon 
1 \ltivated, or supposedly cultivated, 

And recently a new element has 
added in the shape of motion-picture 
anies that occasionally wander into 
alley and stay for a while in strange 
like encampments. 
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They are a curious sight, these encamp- 
ments; the sleek-haired men, the almost 
beautiful, unnatural, neurasthenic women; 
the wide-eyed local cow-punchers and 
teamsters who have been hired to supply at- 
mosphere or do the manual labor. Between 
the trunks of forest trees swinging signs are 
put up that blow down the next winter, 
upon which, with a hot iron, is inscribed 
the earth-shaking news that on such and 
such a date “‘The Greatart Players, Claude 
Duval directing, Maria Montesierre and 
Charles Lovelace acting,” have camped 
there for two weeks, or three weeks, or a 
month. Plump young women, dressed in 
the bathing suits permitted only in South- 
ern California, plunge into mountain lakes 
and eat their meals at long tables uncon- 
cernedly without changing into more con- 
ventional attire, and languid leading ladies 
patronize God and the country and any 
casual visitor. 

One famous director took me out into the 
twilight and stood with his arm through 
mine and we looked at an apocalyptic sun- 
set flaring behind a mountain peak fourteen 
thousand feet high. Suddenly the director 
withdrew his arm and held out both hands. 

“My Tetons!” he said dreamily. 


Tit for Tat 


I have spoken of “‘my country”’ because 
that could not be helped, and because it is a 
common phrase that implies no lack of pro- 
portion; but it had never occurred to me 
before that a man could make such an ob- 
jective thing as a mountain fourteen thou- 
sand feet high so subjective as to call it his 
own. 

A blond leading lady whom both my wife 
and myself had met in California—at Holly- 
wood, which Claude Kitchin so aptly called 
Moronia—swam up to us—not literally, 
but with the swaying lack of interest and 
large, dull, beautiful eyes that most 
motion-picture people affect, as if they were 
living in an aquarlum—and said she was 
glad to see us again. 

“‘And these dear kind people!’”’ she added. 
“They awsk me to lunch and then I dis- 
cover that they live five and ten miles 
away.” 

“‘T’m so sorry,’’ murmured my wife, “‘be- 
cause we wanted to ask you, too, but we 
live twenty miles away. . Who wrote 
the picture you are playing in, Miss Thing- 
amabob?”’ 

Miss Thingamabob became even more 
patiently weary. 

“T do not know. I never know the names 
of the people who write the things I act in.’”’ 

Untactful, to say the least, since nu- 
merous stories and novels of my wife have 
been turned into pictures; and amusing in 
this particular instance, since the play from 
which the scenario in question had been 
taken was written by a man who at one 
time was the most famous playwright in 
America. There was only one obvious re- 
tort for my wife to make. 

“That is exactly my case,” she laughed; 
“T never can remember the names of the 
people who act in the things I write.” 

The large, dull, beautiful eyes exhibited 
no emotion; but afterwards we learned 
that we had insulted the profession. An 
illuminating point of view, because I had 
always thought until then that writing was 
a profession also. 

With the going of the brief summer, how- 
ever, the country comes back absolutely, 
completely, into its own. It is an odd 
alteration, sudden as the lowering or raising 
of a curtain; a divestment of one sort of ro- 
mance and the sight once more of the naked 
beautiful romance underneath. The coun- 
try is like a woman who, bathing in a green 
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forest pool, her summer clothes dropped 
from her, stands for a moment speculative 
before she dons the thick disguising gar- 
ments of winter. The last motor has gone, 
all but the hunters of big game and the 
hardier dudes, the motion-picture people 
and the quaint annoying campers have de- 
parted, and a sense of loneliness drops 
across the world like the gold mist of Saint 
Martin. And presently the gold mist is 
copied by the gold of the aspens. The 
mountain ash turns red. The hills are a 
green fire with smoldering edges and smol- 
dering circles where the choked flames have 
burst through. When you ride under the 
aspens their leaves shake like a million 
little golden bells. Far off and faint and 
dying away, you hear the bugling of an elk. 
There is a stillness soft as the whispering of 
the grass. Dawn is a crystal held between 
arms of sapphire; noon is the crystal with 
alight behind it; dusk is the crystal hiding 
a star. 

The remembrance of beauty—the beauty 
of a thing, or of personal relationship, or of 
a country—has always seemed to me per- 
haps the chief end of life, or, at least, the 
only end that obviously justifies life. The 
present cannot be held; it slips through our 
grasping fingers; it becomes immediately 
the past. The future may be neither beauti- 
ful nor worth remembering: certainly its 
beauty will be accompanied by ugliness and 
tragedy; but what has happened is ours and 
cannot be taken away from us, and the 
mind, like the gauze screen through which 
gold is run, turns in retrospect almost 
everything into loveliness. Remembrance 
is the one sure immortality we know. So 
long as the memory of a man remains he is 
never really dead. And so, if we believe this, 
we will do our best with both the present 
and the future, since they are the stuff out 
of which memory is made. 


Living /lutomatons 


And I can claim some memories—I am 
not so poor as that. Even if my present 
and future add no more to what I have, I 
have had much. For moments I have been 
a brother of the sun, and I have watched 
the moon rise, and I have heard the wind 
come from long distances, and I have lain 
down on the earth and felt its breath, and 
I have known people for short spaces inti- 
mately—I have seen the eye of the camera 
open for an instant before it closed again. 

Crowds are the enemies of man and God. 
To steer your way through a crowd requires 
too many reactions, and too many of these 
reactions are automatic and require no 
thought. The man who lives in a crowd 
shaves himself automatically, and drives a 
car into town automatically, and does most 
of his business automatically, and returns 
to a night of automatic card playing and 
the automatic loving of his wife—or some- 
body else’s wife. In the end he dies auto- 
matically and is buried automatically. The 
narrow, limpid continuity of reflection is 
missing. The thin lane whose blank un- 
troubled walls permit you to see at the 
other end some shadow of whatever sort of 
god you are hunting is not there. In order 
to know any sort of god, or yourself, you 
must live part of your time like quicksilver 
in a vacuum. If you do not your spiritual 
temperature will neither rise nor lower. 

The grave robbers of literature and the 
weary people who believe in them are not to 
be blamed. How can they see the necessity 
for any sort of a god when their instant 
necessity is to step out of the way of a 
motor car? Or how can they see the neces- 
sity for any sort of a woman, except physi- 
cally, when they have never known what a 
woman’s companionship in loneliness is, or 
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love without obscuring veils between it? 
How can they respect their own race and 
think it more than a chemical formula if 
they have seen it merely jostling and drink- 
ing and slobbering and thieving and beget- . 
ting? Even democracy, if you have ever 
watched it actually in operation, seems to 
you at least the best form of government 
as yet discovered; certainly the highest 
step yet reached. But democracy is over 
when crowds step in; it is done for, ended. 
But I have lived in a sparsely settled coun- 
try and I have seen democracy, and like 
that other almost nonexistent system, 
Christianity, it is admirable if real. 

I haye seen democracy in microcosm. 
When I first came into the valley no man 
could starve to death, and no man needed to 
be out of work, and no door was locked at 
night, and all men were hospitable and in- 
genuous, and they thought, and they ren- 
dered assistance. Now the valley is a 
trifle more crowded, and a man can easily 
starve to death, and the question of labor 
and capital has entered in, and a few steal, 
and money is charged for meals because so 
many come for them. What is it 
all about, when there are so few things a 
man needs, and all else is but a curtain be- 
tween him and reality? 

It is not the devil who makes temptations; 
it is man who makes his own and then 
invents the devil as a scapegoat. 


Vividness 


What the world desires and what it 
struggles for is vividness. And all around 
is vividness it cannot lay its hands on. Sin 
is boredom. Prohibitions are the follies of 
reformers who do not know that no keenly 
interested man desires to waste his time; 
illegitimacy is the result of a baffled reach- 
ing out for vividness; wars are not fought 
well by vivid men living vividly. The man 
who is interested in life goes to war with a 
great yawn of indignation and is dismayed 
by its childish dullness compared to his 
normal existence. I am appalled when I 
hear men or women speak of the last war 
as if it had been to them a release. Release 
from what? From work, love, reflection? 
If the world were filled with vivid men and 
women there would be no wars. 

But I have seen vividness and I know it, 
and no matter how much my latter years 
may take me into crowded places, I shall 
carry the memories of vividness with me. I 
know that life can be as sharp as a knife, 
and as sweet as mint with water on it, and 
as poignant as the shadows flung out across 
a plain by the edge of a deep forest.- How 
otherwise can it be, when music, too, can 
touch this sharpness and sweetness; and 
books, and exercises, and friends—if they 
have time; and dear pretty women—if 
they also have time? 

_In winter, towards evening, the mists 
rise from the river in iridescent coils, pale 
green and dark green, and scarlet and 
violet and silver gray, and the early sun 
setting behind the great snow fields turns 
the mountains, from their tips to the blanket 
of the pines, blood red, a sacrificial red; 
and, this fading, a small cold star comes out 
and the sky is held with a clear pallor as 
keen and tautly tremulous as the unheard 
notes of the upper scale. But the real night 
is thick with a purple sky that hangs close, 
and with stars, immense and brilliant, that 


*drop down until they almost touch the 


rooftrees. . 

In summer the hills are warm and laven- 
der by day, and by night they are warm, 
thin silhouettes against a sky as remote as 
the tracery of a cathedral tower, and water 
runs in irrigating ditches like generous 
silver too warm to harden into shape. In 
the rows of vegetable gardens the growing 
things are magical and unreal, and the 
breath of the dry forests meets the breath of 
the damp swamps and fields. 

In autumn the ducks go by etched against 
the blacks and crimsons of the sunset; and 
in spring the first round shining pebble that 
shows beneath the snow is a discovery and 
a continent in itself. 

I do not know. I have said that the old 
West is still there, and so it is; and I have 
said that in many places it will never go, 
and that is true also; but I am afraid for 
my own country unless some help is given 
it—some wise direction. It is too beautiful 
and, now, too famous. Sometimes I dream 
of it unhappily; and when my blood stirs 
in my dreams I think that somewhere the 
blood of my uncle and my great-grandfather 


stirs too. 


Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of 
articles by Mr. Burt. 
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SUCTS OF GENERAL 


BUICK 
CADILLAC 
CHEVROLET 
OAKLAND 
OLDSMOBILE 
GMC Trucks 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equip- 
ment + Fisher Bodies + Harrison 
Radiators + Jacox Steering Gears 
AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedome- 
ters New Departure Ball Bearings 
Delco-Light Electric Plants 
Frigidaire Electric Refrigerators 
Jaxon Rims : Brown-Lipe-Chapin 
Differential Gears + Lancaster Steel 
Products + Hyatt Roller Bearings 
Inland Steering Wheels + Klaxon 


Horns. 


General Motors cars, trucks and 
Delco-Light products may be pur- 
chased on the GMAC Payment 
Plan. Insurance service is furnished 
by General Exchange Corporation. 
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who carries the mail ~™ 


EVENING POST 


This 1s the letter of a rural mail carrier: 


T AM writing to tell you about our 


mutual friend, the automobile. My 
automobile has increased my income 
from $161 to $190 per month. It has 
increased the number of people served 
from 410 to 1200. 

“In October, 1918, I received my ap- 
pointment as carrier on R.F.D. No. 2. 
This route is 80 miles in length, 28 of 
it being unimproved dirt road. I used 
to keep two horses, driving one of them 
one day and the other the next. The 


Above the imposing entrance to 


average time consumed in making } 
circuit was 7 hours. 

“Tn June, 1919, I bought an autor 
bile. The average time consumeci 
making the trip is now 3 hours. As 
leaves most of the afternoon availab), 
find it possible to add to my incom) 
doing farm work and by the addi) 
of a paper route. Probably 95% oa 
R.F.D. carriers use motor cars at 11 
part of the year and their use is doi 
much to promote good roads.” 


the New York Post Office, (i 


quotation from Herodotus is inscribed: 


Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom of night stays these 
couriers from the swift completion of their appointed rounds. 


It is a fitting tribute to the men who insure the prompt despa’! 


and delivery of the mails. 


What a change has been wroughti! 


rural life by the extension of their service to the farms! 
The isolated home is isolated no longer. With the daily pae 


the mailman brings the whole world to its door. 


He brings 1 


letters of distant friends. The coming of his car is the day's ms 
watched-for event, for friendly tidings travel with him from hex 
to home; he is the neighbor who carries the mail. 
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BELOW LAY HOLLYWOOD 


llie Doone, with.an exclamation of de- 
iht, peered in at an exquisite set of china 
sch as she had long desired to possess. 

it was into the midst of this simple do- 
mstic scene that Margaret was led and 
aowed to meet the best people in the 
bsiness; Prudence Joy, she with the wist- 
f deep blue eyes and the hair that shone 
fe spun gold; and cuddly Dorcas Sin- 
cir, with the tiny cupid’s-bow mouth; 
ad all the favored old guard who had come 
vth Isidor Iskovitch out of nothing up the 
lig hill to success; and as Izzy took her 
sinder fingers in his bony hand and smiled 
iio her eyes she felt suddenly that she 
ws no longer a stranger in a strange land, 
bt among friends. When the raucous call 
eine for her presently from down below 
si: left them with reluctance, and as she 
typed down the steps she looked back 
sjculatively at the row of fantastically 
ate edifices in the Iskovitch subdivision. 
Ptty nice to own one of those when old 
aj: should threaten. Oh, well, it wouldn’t 
tee long to buy one out of these rich 
mtion-picture salaries—she was earning 
t\:nty-frve hundred dollars a week! 

\laybe. Even as she flattered herself 
t] man who was to pay her that munificent 
siyend was leaving the presence of Lucius 
Ptz with his face distorted by snarls out of 
alresemblance to his usual suave self; and 
Lizius, much refreshed, walked into the 
Bzelsior board room, where he took his 
set at the head of the long table around 
wich sat his dark-visaged executive dozen 
inshe leather-padded chairs of office, and 
sai he briskly: 

‘Gentlemen, there isn’t anything for you 
tcrote about at this session. It’s adjourned. 
(’. going to stop buying up independent 
pitures from independent producers for 
ti Excelsior. I’m going to incorporate the 
B:elsior Productions Company, which will 
er age the best of the independent producers 
ny distributing through us, and I’m going 
tcupply all the Excelsior’s releases myself 
though that subsidiary company, of which 
I hall be president and general manager 
at| principal stockholder.” 

)ut of the thrilling silence came a wheezy 
voce, the voice of a thin member with 
euly black hair that ran down ina V-shaped 
pent almost to the bridge of his nose. 

Vere do vee come in?”’ 

Just where you are. You will remain 
executives of the Excelsior Distributing 
Cmpany, unless some of you don’t like 
wit I’m doing and want to get voted out 
athe annual stockholders’ meeting, which 
is morrow.” He let that soak in. They’d 
bexecutives of the Excelsior Distributing 
Ciporation, but not of Piltz’s Excelsior 
Piductions Company—which was where 
th money would be. He had made good 
us of this dozen in his upward climb, but 
wh) has further use for the ladder by which 
heias scaled the wall into paradise? ‘‘In 
oter words, I’m a business man, and I 
de’t intend to split with anybody any 
mie. You fellows put me where I don’t 
hae to yesterday when you ratified that 
reilution that all financial decisions, aside 
frea the routine, have to be made the re- 
spisibility of the majority of stock at a 
rear stockholders’ meeting. So it’s the 
stckholders of the Excelsior that’s going 
to»an my Excelsior Productions Company 
tolorrow two million dollars for produc- 
tic purposes.” 


You tam tief!’’ yelled the biggest ex- - 


ecyive, a rawboned man with a plaid 
nextie; and a solemn-voiced man with a 
hig: forehead intoned: ‘‘ You can’t do that, 
Piz, without a consent from the majority 
of 1e exhibitors.” 

That’s where I know more than you 
do’ Piltz retorted, and he grinned his 
eling grin. ‘‘It’s the majority of stock 
votes, not the majority of exhibitors. 
don’t suppose I’d start anything like 
I hope, without I had smart lawyers 
into the law and smart business men 
into the business. You want to re- 
ber this, gentlemen: Joseph Silbern- 
idt started the Excelsior out to be a 
eration like the Federal Reserve; but 

also a stock company, and there have 
be@ gradual changes in the ownership of 
théstock, and I’m the principal stock- 
hojer. I Just bought enough yesterday 
beire the meeting, from one of you that’s 
sithg here, to give me the majority.” 
stunned moment in which heads turned 
slojly as, with dark suspicion, neighbor 
gazd on neighbor, even the guilty one 


(Continued from Page 15) 


doing likewise; then suddenly the execu- 
tive board was on its twenty-four feet with 
shrill ejaculation and much forearm move- 
ment. 

At that moment, on the terraces of Cin- 
ema Hill, ’twixt the vista of twinkling lights 
and the star-dotted skies, a shot rang out, 
reverberating from hill to hill. The party 
at Dennis Doone’s rushed to the windows. 
On the terrace below there were swiftly 
moving figures around a brightly lighted 
mansion, and the paths of the figures were 
all centrifugal. 

“Why, it’s at Why, Meg was going 
down there!” gasped Jim Graves, and 
dashed out of the door. On the steps, how- 
ever, he met Margaret coming in, and she 
was hysterical. ‘“‘What happened?” he 
asked as he led her into the drawing-room, 
where the others crowded about her. ““What 
happened, Meg? What. happened?” 

“T don’t know!” she shrieked. “Mr. 
Lyon and I had just arrived and Mr. Muf- 
ae just comein. I Oh, it’s dread- 

u 12 

“What happened, honey? Who was 
shot?’ asked Dorcas, trying to force smell- 
ing salts on the hysterical guest, and all were 
quivering with anxiety to know who 
amongst their professional set had been 
taken away. 

“Tt was terrible!’’ shuddered Margaret. 
“Tt was all so quick! It was just behind 
me! Mr. Muffle had just come in to tell Mr. 
‘Lyon and me that we need not report to the 
studio tomorrow because the entire produc- 
tion of the Excelsior is to be taken over by 
Mr. Piltz, and my picture will be delayed 
on account of reorganization, and ——” 

In the midst of her further recital, Mar- 
garet stopped abruptly, for they weren’t 
listening. A greater sensation than a shoot- 
ing had occurred. Piltz was going to take 
over the entire production of the Excelsior. 

Only the hostess remembered the flus- 
tered guest, and asked, by way of politeness, 
“Who was shot?’ 

“My director!” 

“Leon! Shot?” 

“Ves! In—in—in—the foot, 
heaven!” 

“Thank heaven for what?” inquired 
Dixie Day, much relieved. ‘Because that 
impulsilated pup was shot, or because he 
was only shot in the foot?” 

They could alllaugh. This wasn’t a scan- 
dal to cast opprobrium on the profession. 
It would scarcely get into the papers; but 
Izzy was standing before Margaret, and he 
had his hat in his hand. 

“Ts the Excelsior producin’ for itself un- 
der Piltz, Miss Keats, or is Piltz producin’ 
for the Excelsior?”’ 

“T don’t quite understand it,” faltered 
Margaret. “‘Mr. Muffle told me ——’” 
And now she sat straight up, while a glitter 
came into her eyes. -“‘Why, do you know 
what that man had the audacity to tell me? 
That the company he organized to produce 
my picture is going into bankruptcy in the 
morning! It has no money, and there’ll be 
no salaries tomorrow. I can sue for it if I 
want to, he said, looking me right straight 
in the eye, and I can get a judgment—and 
frame it for posterity!” 

“That means Piltz is goin’ in for himself !’’ 
declared Izzy, clutching the rim of his hat 
in his bony fingers. “‘That bankruptcy is so 
Muffle can break his contract with the Ex- 
celsior an’ sell you again to Piltz. It’s not 
only new competition I gotta fight, but 
dirty competition!”” And without pausing 
for good-bys to anybody, he put on his hat 
and walked out of the door. ‘ 

Somebody had switched the eggs under 
the bird of peace. They had hatched, and 
the fledglings were abroad with full- 
feathered wings and ruffled necks, shrieking 
fiercely, with beaks and talons sharp for 
gore. Isidor Iskovitch springing into his 
car on Cinema Hill, and Klekoff getting the 
news on the dance floor of a gay and lively 
road house, and Roabert in pajamas at the 
end of his long-distance phone in New York, 
and the dark-visaged executive board of the 
Excelsior Distributing Corporation—all 
made frantic haste to get into touch with 
their lawyers. Peace was off her nest and 
on her way to Europe, where she could brood 
over a quieter prospect. 
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Baw lay Hollywood, spread out in 
vast flatness, its garden of Christmas 
candles twinkling away in rows on rows to 
illimitable perspective; on the terraced 


street, ’twixt vista and sky, a life-or-death 
struggle; a man’s figure running away into 
the darkness; then a terrified woman 
screaming scream on scream as the figure 
lying prone on the ground sprang up and 
seized her in his arms, stifling her screams, 
and dragged her toward the near-by wait- 
ing car; then a man’s hearty tones: 

“Immense! That’s the way to put it 
over!’’ He was a large, broad man with his 
sturdy legs incased in the well-worn putties 
of a director who likes outdoor work and 
plays ’em rough. “‘You’re all the peaches, 
little lady, and you’re screaming well to- 
night.” 

“But I don’t quite understand this new 
scene, Mr. Johnson,” puzzled Margaret. ‘It 
wasn’t in the script, and—and—well, I’m 
troubled. It was my husband who lay 
dead; but now it’s Mr. Benson on the 
ground, and my husband ——”’ 

““Oh, the script’s the bunk,’ explained 
Johnson easily. ‘I toreit up this noon and 
tossed away all the film Lyon shot. You 
see, it’s like this: What’s the use of killing 
off conflict characters and a lot of good ac- 
tion? Your husband thinks he’s killed the 
heavy, but he only stunned him. The heavy 
kidnaps you and takes you to Paris. Then 
the war comes along and you go in as a 
Red Cross _ nurse, and in the big battle 
scene 

“In The Broken Reed?” gasped Mar- 
garet. “Really, Mr. Johnson, that’s an ap- 
palling desecration. Have you no regard 
for the author?” 

“‘T love him like a brother.” 

But Johnson had no smile for his own 
repartee. He was peering down the hill 
and listening intently. Sharply on the air 
there was the exhaust of a motorcycle, the 
rattle of a fender, then a yellow eye widen- 
ing up out of the darkness. It turned into 
this terrace; and Johnson, grinning to the 
ears, glanced back to the limousine where 
Lucius Piltz sat with Muffle, and Lucius 
master of the situation, his smaller sphere 
tilted proudly back atop his larger one. He 
had licked everybody, had Lucius, and he 
had all the former independent producers 
of the Excelsior now under contract to 
work for him as mere directors. Easy! 
Johnson was one of them. 

_ ‘Here it is, chief!’’ Johnson’s assistant 
director swung off the motorcycle, handed 
over two folded documents and then did a 
most astounding thing. He turned directly 
toward Lucius Piltz, made him the salute 
he had practiced at Chateau-Thierry, and 
finished it by placing his thumb to his nose 
and twiddling his fingers. 

_ “Down, Ponto!’ chuckled Johnson, 
signing the papers, popping one in his 
pocket and speeding the yellow eye back 
toward Los Angeles with the other copy. 
On which he addressed his troupe in this 
wise: ‘‘Disperse peacefully to your homes, 
good citizens, for there’ll be a break in The 
Broken Reed until Lucius Piltz or Mr. 
Muffle gets a new boy. Come over to me 
tomorrow at Roabert’s offices and I’ll cast 
you in my first Roabert-Pinnacle produc- 

ion. 

The troupe, and Lucius, were stunned; 
but it was Lucius who first found voice. 

“Roabert! Say, he can’t do that, John- 
son! You’re under contract to my Excelsior 
Productions Company!” 

“Oh, tell that to somebody that needs a 
laugh. You wasted a dime’s worth of red 
wafers on those new contracts, because all 
the last little dinguses and doodads aren’t 
completed in your new charter and no con- 
tract you made for it is valid. That’s why 
we fell so easily. Why, you don’t think 
Roabert would pull anything like this with- 
out the best legal advice obtainable, do 
you?”’ 

“Our salaries!’’ exclaimed Benson, back 
in the throng of players, and there was a 
shriek from the star of The Broken Reed. 
Three weeks and no salary! And now 
another delay! And no way out of her 
contract! 

Johnson put a heavy foot on the running 
board and poked his wide face in at the 
open window of the limousine. 

“Now I'll tell you something else to give 
you sweet dreams, you little toadstool! 
Roabert gumshoed into town three days 
ago, and by the fact that he gave Murphy 
my contract I know that he signed up all he 
came after, because if he signed one he was 
going to sign all. So he has Darting ——” 

_ “Darting!”’ automatically repeated Lu- 
cius. Darting was the biggest drawing card 
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Look for the 
McCray Name Plate 


You’Jl find it on the refrigerator 
equipment in the better grocery 
stores, markets, restaurants, ho- 
tels and in homes. This name 
plate gives posit‘ve assurance of 
foods kept pure, wholesome and 
palatable. 


One of the country’s foremost 
stores showing typical installa- 
tion of McCray refrigerators and 
display case refrigerators. 
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the Excelsior had with the exception of 
Rawlins Thayer. 

“And Rawlins Thayer,” went on John- 
son, enjoying himself hugely, ‘‘and Leon 
Lyon and Tom Trask and Genevieve Warde 
and’”’—an exhalation of breath that was 
almost like a groan from inside the car. 
Genevieve Warde was a four-hundred- 
thousand-dollar quota on any picture she 
made—“‘and Betty Beatty, and four others, 
old top, whom I shall not name so you will 
not worry about it. So long; good luck.” 

Stamping across to his car, he waved his 
hand to Lucius and the troupe and sped 
gayly down the hill, while the actors surged 
toward their only hope of pay. 

“Get away from this, Jerry!’’ snapped 
Piltz, his nerves on edge. “What you 
standing here for?” 

“T told you so!”’ snarled Muffle as they 
turned the curve. “I told you you’d never 
get away with this without all the other big 
factors in the business biting a piece out of 
your leg. Now where are you going to get 
your productions? You’ll make a new con- 
tract with me, Piltz, or I’ll tear up the one 
Ihave. I can go bankrupt any minute, you 
know.” 

“Wait till tomorrow,” groaned the ex- 
master of the situation; and huddling back 
into the corner of his car, he sat, a little 
round ball of discontent, all the way across 
to Wilshire Boulevard without uttering 
another word. His magnificent castle of 
fortune had tumbled about his ears, for the 
best independent distribution in America 
was useless without something to distribute; 
and his round head was sagging forward on 
his round body as he waddled into the 
entry of his sprawling big hotel, his thick 
lips drooping and his little eyes narrowed to 
puckered pinholes. At that moment Lucius 
Piltz stood in the uncomfortable position of 
having disgraced himself with the whole 
industry by stealing the Excelsior’s distri- 
bution and making a fiasco of it. 

“Mr. Piltz!” said Lucius’ secretary, his 
grizzled mustache bristling and his voice 
sinking to an excited whisper as he sprang 
from a bench and swung into stride with 
his chief. 

“Well?” 

“Mr. Klekoff is waiting for you up in 
your parlor.” 

“Klekoff!” 

Lucius Piltz felt himself wizening with 
apprehension. Roabert had already crip- 
pled one of his legs, and Klekoff was no less 
sharp of incisors than his aforetime partner. 
What did he want? Piltz stopped at the 
cigar stand to light a cigarette, and stood 
for a moment watching his puffy hand 
where it hung over the show case. It was 
trembling. He was rather old, he suddenly 
realized, to jump into a battle that had 
been bound to draw on him the fire of the 
most merciless sharpshooters ever devel- 
oped by any industry. He straightened 
himself, and tilting back his head blew a 
contemplative smoke ring at the ceiling. 
He wasn’t thinking, he was only getting 
himself in hand; and when he had accom- 
plished this he went upstairs and entered 
his parlor sturdily, to find Klekoff, inevening 
clothes, leaning against the mantelpiece, 
smoking a cigarette in his long holder, 
smiling, and his very hair seeming to gleam 
a scarlet warning. 

“Hello, Piltz,’’ he said, extending his 
hand and waiting for Piltz to come and 
shake it, which Lucius did. “I see you 
have the news.”’ 

“What news?” bluffed Lucius, angry that 
he felt a wave of pallor cross his cheeks. 

“That Roabert pulled out your props.” 

Lucius affected to laugh, as if this were 
one of the jovial incidents of the business. 

“Oh, you heard that too?” 

“Not only that—I knew it would hap- 
pen. And not only that, Piltz, but I waited 
for it to happen.” 

“Oh, you did!” 

And now Lucius stared at him. There 
was no further use in bluffing, because he 
didn’t know what to bluff about. 

“Under ordinary circumstances, Piltz, 
Roabert wouldn’t have taken on any fur- 
ther productions; for while he is a financier 
without a superior, he cannot handle many 
units at once to a good profit; so he didn’t 
go after your people because he needed 
more production, but to remove you as a 
dangerous competitor.” 

“Well, he didn’t get away with it yet,” 
claimed Piltz. ‘Say, that isn’t what you 
came here to get out of me! What’s on your 
mind?” 

“A coalition,” said Klekoff simply. ‘“The 
Pinnacle distribution is unsatisfactory. Roa- 
bert and myself are irreconcilable. We 
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have been fighting each other so hard that, 
neither is grossing as much as he formerly, 
did. Roabert has obtained exclusive pos. 
session of some of the first-run houses we 
formerly owned together, and has barred my 
pictures from them. I’ve turned the same 
trick on him. We’ve both made offers to 
buy, but the other won’t sell.” 

Piltz, mightily relieved, sat down, crossed 
one fat leg over the other with the aid of 
both fat hands, clasped his fingers over his 
spherical paunch and twiddled his thumbs, 

“T see it. You want to come in with me 
and get the Excelsior distribution. Well, 
Klekoff, I don’t know.” 

“It’s getting late, Piltz,” said Klekoff, 
glancing at his watch; then he suddenly 
turned his pale, evasive eyes on Lucius and 
let him see steadily into their coldness, 
“Now don’t let’s bluff any more. This is 
big business we’re talking, and we can’t. 
afford to fog ourselves. You’ve lost your 
production units. It would take you two 
years to get a good organization 
into shape, and before that time 
and Iskovitch and myself would hay 
off the map. I have production f i 
and attractions second to none. I have in 
writing Roabert’s offer to buy, and I can’ 
bring some Pinnacle houses with me after 
I sell. Together, Piltz, we would have the 
strongest producer-distributor combination| 
in the business, and it shouldn’t take us| 
long to remove Roabert as a competitor 
Then ——’” 

He paused with a sharp intake of breath 

““____ then we get Iskovitch!”’ finishe 
Lucius, with the grin that shriveled; bu 
there was no answering smile in Klekoff. _ 

Just then the aforesaid Iskovitch, stand. 
ing at the head of the bare table in Jir 
Graves’ golden-pheasant dining room, sai 
as follows: : 

“Well, gentlemen, are you all throug — 
with your lawyers?” 

Out of the momentary silence came 
wheezy voice—the voice of a thin little ma 
with curly black hair that ran down in 
V-shaped point almost to the bridge of hi — 
nose: 

“Vee are!’”’ And a solemn-voiced ma 
with a high forehead intoned: ‘We pai 
three big ones enough so they wouldn’ 
want to just drag us into a lawsuit to ge 
their fees, and they advise us that we can’ — 
do anything about it. Piltz is entirel 
within his legal rights.” 

“He’s a tam tief!’’ yelled the bigges 
man, a rawboned fellow with a plaid neck. 
tie, and the entire dozen black-visaged me 
agreed unanimously. 

“Hard names don’t hurt a fella that | 
got himself surrounded by hard eash, 
grinned Izzy; but those five deep creasi 
sprang sharply into his forehead again : — 
he rested his bony knuckles on the table j 
front of him and thrust forward his lor 
neck and his lean jaw, and his mouth was ~ 
straight line. “Then it’s up to me, gent] _ 
men. Here’s what I propose, an’ you gotl| ‘: 
take me up, because I’m the only hope yc) — 
got: If I find a way to undo what Piltz | 
doin’ an’ toss him out, an’ everybody that) — 
in with ’im, will the Excelsior contract wit| — 
me to supply its pictures, the same numb} — 
it has been getting at the same rate it hi! — 
been paying, and also open its houses, 0) 
their unfilled dates, to my other Iskovitc 
pictures? Now, gentlemen, before you sa 
anything, I wantta say this much:. You a 
know I gotta reputation that ain’t got 
flaw in it any place, an’ I make the bes 
pictures that’s on the market. How abot| 
it? I’ll let you go into executive session a!) 
talk it all out, gentlemen, an’ here’s a d 
agreement you can sign when you gé 
ready.” ; 
He walked out on Jim Graves’ vine-cla_ " 


side porch in a curious state of tension, fc 
here was the biggest stroke, if it could — 
pulled through, that he had eyer done fc 3 
himself. It would double his distributio) 
remove the menace of Piltz and make hi 
so powerful that the dream he had lor 
cherished of paying up Roabert and Kleke — 
for all they had done to him might eas! 
come true—particularly Klekoff! And _ 
sharp intake of breath went with tha 
while the skin stretched tight on his chee 
bones and his jaw hinges. The arcs al 
the Kliegels were gone from the stre 
below, and he was glad of that, for he’d he 
to sneak in this committee the back wa’ 
by ones and twos, he having borrow’ 
Jim’s house because it was so in the sha 
ows and accessible from so many dark ¢ 
rections. ; 

Hello! They hadn’t debated long. Th 
were ready for him in there, his agreem 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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Located in northwestern Ohio, Napoleon is just about like 
any other small town. No manufacturing to speak of, popu- 
lation of about 4,000, mostly retired farmers. 


“‘Our campaign opened the week of April 24th. We esti- 
mated that the direct mail work brought us $400 additional 
business the very first day. Indirect results would figure a 
great deal more. 


“The Multigraph increased our business 42% in the first 
six months of the year, in spite of a late season and bad farm 
conditions. We expect to do even better in the future. We 
are going to make the Multigraph pay for itself every 
month.”’ 


This story of The Charles Company is typical of how the 
Multigraph builds business at a profit. No wonder Multi- 
graph users are enthusiastic. Many have sent us details of 
plans which have brought astounding results. These have 
been illustrated and described in our 64-page booklet ‘‘ Going 
After the Customer’’—an extremely practical book. 
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tachment. 
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graph Typesetter, which 
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You might think that a 42% increase in busi- 
ness would entail considerable expense. Not 
at all. 


The Charles Company says: ‘‘ The total cost has been 
slightly over 1% of all business done, or about 314% 
of the total of the increased business.” 


As an example: ‘‘We sent out a straw hat and Palm 
Beach letter to a list of 600 good customers. We had 
to re-order on straws, Palm Beaches and Malate fe suits 
within a week.”’ 


The booklet ‘‘Going After the Customer” is certainly 
worth reading whether you are a retailer, jobber, spe- 
cialty concern or manufacturer. Mail the coupon today. 
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(Continued from Page 146) 
was signed, and the solemn-voiced man 
with the high forehead said: 

‘Well, the full directorate, which is also 
now the especially appointed members’ 
committee of the Excelsior Distributing 
Corporation, has signed your paper, which 
begins with an ‘if’ and is no good unless 
the ‘if’ works out. How are you going to 
do it?” 

“Tt’s only a difference in the grade of 
lawyers,’ explained Izzy. “‘I got one— 
Flackman—that’s never been licked. I 
sent him to New Jersey to look at the 
original officially filed copy of the charter of 
the Excelsior Distributing Corporation, an’ 
he wires me back that he’s found a comma 
that he can use the minute Piltz takes that 
money for his Excelsior Productions Com- 
pany.” 

Just at that moment a shot from some- 
where near by startled the midnight air, 
and went rolling and reverberating across 
the hills. Rushing out, they beheld a num- 
ber of swiftly moving figures around a bril- 
liantly lighted big place on the terrace 
above, and the figures were moving cen- 
trifugally. One of them, with flowing silver 
draperies, was streaking it straight down to 
Jim Graves’ house, and as she gained the 
back porch and met Izzy rushing around 
the corner she clutched at him and clung 
tightly to him. It was Margaret Keats. 

“What happened?”’ 

“T don’t know!” she gasped. “Mr. 
Piltz had just dropped in with Mr. Klekoff, 
and Mr. Klekoff was just introducing my 
new director to Mr. Muffie and me. Mr. 
Klekoff and Mr. Piltz have just gone into 
partnership, it seems, and Oh—oh— 
oh _ ee 99 

Then she sank limply into his arms. She 
had fainted. 

“Hot dog!” said Izzy Iskovitch as his 
body automatically shifted to support the 
unexpected weight. Klekoff! Klekoff had 
slipped his own neck in the noose prepared 
for Piltz. Well, it was big enough to hang 
’em both. Hot dog! Hot dog! 
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ELOW lay the twinkling lights of 

Hollywood, and so on; on the terrace 
two men struggled and one fell and one ran 
away; above the fallen combatant a 
woman, fair and slender, stood as if turned 
to stone; out of the darkness a man’s voice, 
melodious, well-modulated: 

“Tf you please, Miss Keats, the next 
time you turn your head a little more to 
the right.’”” He came into the sun are, a tall, 
slim-waisted man in a neatly fitting busi- 
ness suit, and with no putties. He held his 
hands in front of her face and indicated 
how she should turn her head. He stepped 
back to study the effect. He ordered the 
lights shifted, an extra spot turned on her 
from the side, and again surveyed the 
effect. “‘That is better. Now if you will 
remember, when your husband drops at 
your feet, not to give us that facial distor- 
tion of horror, and will stand more plastic, 
we shall have you very beautiful—and hold 
the right hand out, so. I want that long, 
graceful sweep from the shoulder to the tips 
of the fingers.” 

She tried it, deeply troubled, and then 
dropping the pose turned to him earnestly. 

“T can’t seem to express anything that 
way, Mr. Coliandry; particularly such an 
emotion over the death of my husband as 
would give rise to the vendetta of vengeance 
on which The Broken Reed is based.” 

“Oh, I really owe you an apology for not 
telling you,” said the director contritely. 
He was one of the Pinnacle’s best beauty 
specialists, and famed for the exquisite 
portraits of women he manipulated on the 
screen, he having proved that the motion- 
picture public liked that as well as drama, 
or better. ‘“‘I’ve changed the script. Your 
husband isn’t dead, but you think he is; 
and on the whole you are relieved, for you 
have been fascinated by the heavy. You go 
to Paris, and, with Mr. Benson, plunge into 
the gay life. It is after you have run the 
gamut of dissipation that your husband 
appears; and then, when you realize the 
calamity Mr. Benson has brought on you, 
you declare the vendetta, and, stabbing 
him, almost die in your husband’s arms, 
but recover and are forgiven. I have some 
studio revels and a plastique-vivant contest 
for a beauty prize that I am certain will 
create a sensation, especially, Miss Keats, 
in view of your glorious figure and beautiful 
carriage.” 

“What the hell?’”” boomed an impulsive 
big voice, and into the magic circle strode 
a round-headed and round-bodied stranger. 
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“Zeke!” cried Margaret. She took a 
glad step toward him, but was stopped by 
the glare in his eye. é 

“So this is the kind of thing in which 
you’re going to make your screen debut, 
after being mixed up in two shootings!” 
he blazed at her, his legs spraddled and his 
fists in his pockets and his round chest pro- 
truding. ‘‘I just came out here to look you 
over, Margaret, and you'll either drop this 
stuff and come back before you’ve lost all 
your value to me, or you can stay out here 
permanently and go as far as you like in 
the wild life of Hollywood.” 

“Why, you mean old thing! How dare 
you say such things of me? How dare you 
say such things without an investigation, 
without even i 

A loud shot startled the still night air, 
reverberating from hill to hill. Another 
shot from up there in the terraces. A man 
came running, breathless. He dashed 
through the crowd of actors and technical 
workers back of the camera on his way to 
spring down to the terrace below. Another 
shot boomed out, and the man, stumbling 
forward, fell, just as he came in front of 
Margaret Keats, where, clutching her dress 
with a convulsive grip, he rolled over and 
lay still; and then indeed a woman’s 
screams rang out above the twinkling vista, 
scream on scream, and Margaret Keats, 
leaving a part of her flimsy drapery in the 
man’s clutch, flew up the slope away from 
there. 

Round and round the hills that encircle 
Hollywood, and round and round the hills 
that encircle Los Angeles, reverberated the 
shot that laid the husband of the Penguin 
low, and it sent a shiver down the spine of 
everybody in the picture business. Every 
carrier of news from radio to slow-footed 
pedestrian broadcast that tragedy and 
nothing else, and in less than thirty min- 
utes the picturesque first details were throb- 
bing in all the newspaper composing rooms 
of the United States. Hoarse and hollow- 
voiced newsboys were crying the extras 
from the mountains to Santa Monica as 
quickly as thirty-six-point type could be 
tossed into a chase, and it was some sensa- 
tion! 

Interested individuals had been able to 
hush up two shootings with no more than 
the minimum news value of the items; but 
three were too many, particularly when the 
man who had clutched at Margaret Keats’ 
lace had died with a piece of it in his hand. 
She was mentioned, of course, as having 
been present at the other shootings; but 
exonerated from any criminal complicity, 
the only stigma clinging to her being that 
she had a habit of attending social gather- 
ings where shootings occurred. 

The rest of it settled around the Pinnacle 
star known as the Penguin, from some far- 
fetched metaphor current among her inti- 
mates connecting birds and snow. It wasn’t 
said that she had anything to do with the 
shootings, but it was her ex-director, the 
one she’d had for several years until quite 
recently, who had been shot in the foot; 
and it had been her ex-leading man who 
escaped with a nick off his ear at the second 
shooting, and it was her husband who had 
been permanently shot at the third one. 

She was a Pinnacle star. Her ex-director 
had been a Pinnacle director. Her ex- 
leading man was a Pinnacle player. Her 
now ex-husband, but recently acquired, had 
been a Pinnacle continuity writer. And it 
was freely insinuated that the Penguin, 
though probably pursued by a jinx of irre- 
sistible gravitation toward situations that 
led up to shootings, had outlived her use- 
fulness as a public attraction for the peace- 
able minded. Also, it was freely insinuated 
that the Pinnacle was an agglomeration of 
lost creatures who existed only for the pur- 
pose of tearing to tatters the already 
shredded remnants of their souls. Whereat 
Klekoff, his face the color of his hair, threw 
down the still-damp extra and said, with an 
oath rare on his lips: 

“Tm an innocent bystander, I tell you! 
There are more of these joy jumpers in the 
Pinnacle than in the other companies 
solely because the Pinnacle has more over- 
paid actors and directors who weren’t born 
to know how to spend their money.” 

“We're not talking about the facts in the 
matter, but the public effect of it,’ de- 
clared Lucius Piltz, taking a sheet of figures 
from the business litter on the table and 
conspicuously turning it face down. They 
were in the parlor of Piltz’s suite and busy 
with the final adjustment of their partner- 
ship; but now a new factor had come into 
the figures. ‘This star you got that’s 
mixed up in it all is a dead loss jn your 
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books from now on. The exhibitors will 
never show her on the screen again, and 
that’s a million dollars you lose. Then all 
this Klekoff-Pinnacle agitation will be ring- 
ing through the papers for months, and 
that depreciates the value to me of you and 
the Klekoff-Pinnacle studios and produc- 
tion facilities by about 50 per cent.” 

He leaned back in his chair, clasped his 
fingers over his fat paunch and twiddled his 
thumbs while he frowned at the innocent 
bystander. 

“We can’t do any further talking along 
that line,” said Klekoff, calming instantly 
and the overcolor receding from his face. 
“T’l] admit that the value of this one star is 
depreciated, and I’ll make an allowance for 
it; but my value to you is just what it was, 
in spite of your trying to take advantage of 
this scandal.” 

“cc Not!”’ 

“Will you never stop your cheap bluff- 
ing?” And there was a sudden snarl in 
Klekoff that startled Lucius out of his 
equanimity; for Piltz didn’t dare lose 
Klekoff. If he did, there’d be nothing left 
but to drop all his plans, resume his old job 
with the riddled Excelsior, try to build it 
up again with the little independents who 
had never had a chance—and the pickings 
would be thin. 

*‘Lutchus!”’ 

A feminine voice, stern, commanding; 
and in the half-opened door appeared a 
large, round, red face, from the ears of 
which depended huge diamonds; in the 
grizzled hair above the face were more big 
diamonds, and more of them hung around 
the full neck and on the capacious bosom. 

At the sound of that voice and the sight 
of that person the regal Lucius rose in- 
stantly, and a great submissiveness sat 
on him; for Mrs. Piltz, sister of Joseph 
Silbernschmidt, founder of the Excelsior, 
had come straight out on the report of 
that second shooting in which Lucius had 
been mentioned. 

“T’ll be back in a minute, Klekoff.” 

He hurried straight into the next room. 
The door closed behind him, and Mrs. Piltz 
stood there with the extra in her hand. 

‘‘Lutchus,”’ she said grimly, “you may 
tell diesen Klekoff he goes home. Iss no 
more bitznetz mit him. Ya!” That last 
word snapped out like a firecracker. 

“But, mutter fe 

“T said ya, Lutchus! You come out in 
diesen Hollywood, you chase mit die 
chickens, you get mixed oop mit a schutzen 
scandal mit diesen Klekoff-Pinochle wild- 
lifers, und das ist genug.”’ 

“But, mutter, I tell you I was an inno- 
cent bystander!”’ 

‘“Maybe so,” granted mutter with dis- 
tinct disbelief. ‘‘But here iss it, Lutchus: 
You don’t go into bitznetz mit diesen 
chicken-chasers und wild-lifers und hop- 
headers, not, Lutchus, while all your money 
iss In my name.” : 

“But, mutter!’’ Perspiration was on the 
brow of Lucius. 

“T said it! Not a dollar von your money, 
oder our money, oder my money do you 
get!” 

With this ultimatum Mrs. Piltz turned, 
and, as majestically as so fat a lady could 
do, she departed into the room beyond, 
leaving Lucius Piltz to consider his busi- 
ness prospects anew and decide whether he 
should put himself beyond the reach of a 
private and personal fortune if he should 
happen to need such. He lit a cigarette and 
noted that his hand trembled. 

Thirty minutes later he publicly an- 
nounced to reporters in the lobby of his 


‘hotel, so that all who would might hear and 


know, that there was no coalition between 
him and Klekoff, no prospect of one; that 
the mere rumor was founded on Klekoff’s 
desire to have such a coalition; and that 
Lucius would not, after such an occurrence 
as tonight’s, consider such a coalition, 
since he believed it to be the duty of every 
man in the business to repudiate such per- 
sons as were bringing ill repute on the in- 
dustry and to discourage such companies as 
upheld such persons. Klekoff was out! 
With diabolic speed that new thrill 
chased the shooting of the Penguin’s hus- 
band round and round the hills of Holly- 
wood, and it caught Isidor Iskovitch just 
as he was setting out for Prudence Joy’s on 
an urgent but whispered and half intelligible 
telephone message from Dixie Day. Never 
had Izzy known a keener disappointment. 
The cup had broken at his very lip. Not 
only had he lost the tremendous advantage 
of adding the Excelsior’s distribution to his 
own, for Piltz could scarcely carry through 
now without big sales-value productions; 
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but worse than all, Klekoff, so near t 
noose, had slipped out his neck just as Iz 
had secured a good firm grip on the oth 
end of the rope. Half the way to Pry 
house he spent in the bitterness of this d 
appointment, and the other half he spent 
trying to plan how he should make his ne 
attack. There should be some way to re, 
an advantage yet out of all this—some wa 
some way. l 

Dixie was waiting for him at the foot | 
the steps. Reporters, officers and slo’! 
moving units of the curious were lingeri. 
still where the thrill had been. 

“What is it?’’ asked Izzy. “TI could 
make you out over the phone.” h 

“We are forcibly entertaining Ze 
Ahrenz in there,” she whispered, gigglir 
“Wesneaked Margaret Keats in from whe 
she’d hid behind Dore’s prop well, aj 
when we got her out of her hysteria | 
flagged his nibs for her. They’re both afra_ 
to go out on account of the reporters.” | 

“But what’s the big idea in sendin’ { 
me?” 

« “You said you’d like to get hold of ] 
plays, didn’t you?” ' 

“Sure I did; but I also said it was | 
use. Everybody in the business h 
bounced offa that bird, an’ the last lett 
I wrote him about his plays he sent it ba 
with ‘Go to hell’ scrawled across the hi 
tom of it.” 

“‘He’s heard a quantity of firm facts sir, 
he came into our possession,” declar 
Dixie. ‘‘ He started in to hammer our no]: 
art, so I reminded him that his hostess al 
your little Dixie were a couple of the wor ; 
he was talking about, and were we all rii 
or would he prefer to go to the mat? TI} 
Meg put in a kind word for the Iskovi1 
outfit, which gave Prue a chance to rec? 
the history of your life. And say, it woil 
sicken a goat, some of the soft stuff :e 
spread about you; but she’s got the grizy 
all hopped up to meet you. Come in al 
let him fall on your neck.” 

But when Izzy entered the little pi - 
and-white guest room, where Margat 
Keats lay very pretty in Prue’s little pil - 
and-white guest bed, the spell broke, f 
there had been one. The theatrical m - 
nate gruffly acknowledged the introduct 1 
to the motion-picture producer, shc« 
hands as quickly as possible and had it o'r 
with, walked into the darkened vestib e 
and looked down on the reporters s1 
swarming in the road, came back <1 
planted himself in the biggest chair, gl 
and unresponsive, pouting his thick ]s 
around a dry cigar, and with a certi 
aggressiveness on him suggesting that e 
hair on the back of his neck might e 
bristling. : 

Izzy regarded him soberly. He had 0 
particular heart this night for being insul d 
by Zeke Ahrenz; but nevertheless the bi|- 
ness instincts in him were stronger than s 
personal preferences, and he studied s 
man with the keenness of one who has ] 1. 
to be keen tosurvive. His memory of ev y 
incident, great or small, pertaining to 2 
motion-picture business had been one of § 
assets in his upward climb, and autom- 
ically he began to leaf through his mer | 
files, beginning with a. When he got do) 
as far as p he grinned, and turning his bc’ 
shoulder deliberately to Zeke, hung a bc’ 
arm over the back of the little pink-ai- 
white rocker and observed to the hero? 
of the shooting: | 

“‘T guess you’re gonna have another i 
lay in your production, Miss Keats, wh? 
Piltz reorganizes again. Piltz an’ Klek! 
split out.” . 

Margaret’s shriek was drowned in Zek 5 
boom. 

“The hound!” : 

“‘Piltz is the one you mean, I guess,” Si be 
Izzy, wheeling instantly to his man. 
guess that’s why you got it in forall of , 
ever since Lucius stung you in the Unit! 
Film Exchange an’ then rubbed it in w) 
the Piltz-Ahrenz Film Play Dramas Cc- 

any.” { 

Ezekiel Ahrenz’s face was suddenly bl: 
with the rancor in his rising blood, but? 
kept his unspeakable words between > 
teeth by chewing viciously on his ¢1! 
while he glowered at Isidor Iskovitch 
ferociously as if that youngest of the. ; 
nates had himself been in on the lootiri¢! 
Zeke’s money and his confidence, in aay 
nature. Izzy paid no attention to the gl” 
He was excited about something or otl’: 
and a light that might have been hi 3 
scintillated in the crystalline structure!’ 
his dark-brown eye as he hitched up § 
chair, and leaning forward eagerly 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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“Say, looky, Mr. Ahrenz, how would you 
like to sting Piltz?”’ 


Ahrenz removed the cigar from his mouth 


‘and looked at it. 


“How hard?” he asked. t 

“The limit! Bust ‘im! Put ‘im outta 
business—while we clean up!” ; : 
| For a long time Zeke Ahrenz sat with his 
fingers clasped over his round paunch, 
twiddling his thumbs and regarding Isidor 
‘Iskoviteh with an analytical gaze as keen 
as Izzy’s own; then he rose, motioned Izzy 
with a jerk of his thumb to follow him, 
led the way into Prue’s little blue-and-gold 
‘library, motioned Izzy to a chair, took one 
himself, lit a fresh cigar. 

“Shoot!” 

Vv 


' HUNDRED SINNERS Must Go 
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EZEKIEL AHRENZ PROPOSES THE INNOCENT 
| BYSTANDERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


} 

ACCIDENTAL ENTANGLEMENT OF His Star, 

MARGARET KRBATS, IN LATEST SCANDAL Im- 

PELS Famous THEATRICAL MAGNATE TO 
CLEAN UP THE MOVIES 


T WAS a publicity expert with a lifetime 

of training who had given out that inter- 
view, and it occupied full space, next 
norning, with the other developments of 
‘he shooting; also the split of Piltz and 
Alekoff. Zeke Ahrenz, on inquiry, had dis- 
sovered that it was less than one hundred 
‘eckless roisterers, all known, who were 
»ringing disgrace on the thousands of re- 
|pectable workers in the industry; and if 
‘hose hundred were taken down to San 
Pedro and dumped in the ocean people 
vho had regard for their reputations need 
tot be so reluctant to enter an occupation 
hat offered such rich financial rewards. 

And this was the grain-padded nubbin of 
he interview: That Zeke Ahrenz had sof- 
ened in his well-known hatred for the 
aotion-picture tribe and all their ways; 
nd the softening was so well insinuated 
hat when Lucius Piltz, in the vast lobby 
f his hotel, met the theatrical magnate 
rossing his path, Lucius, though malevo- 
ont this morning with the fickleness of life, 
xtended his hand cordially to the owner of 
he most valuable play properties known to 
he motion-picture business, and said with 
n ingratiating smile: 

“Why, hello, Ahrenz! Say, Zeke, I was 
ast going to look you up. You know, I’m 
oing into producing now, and I got the 
‘est distribution in the business. If you’re 
‘ver going to consider the filming of those 
lays you control a, 

“You’re out!” boomed Zeke. ‘‘There’s 
Oo use wasting breath on the proposition, 
ecause when you lost Klekoff you lost 
our chance with me.” 

“Klekoff! What’s Klekoff got to do with 
‘2 Who’s Klekoff?”’ And nothing could 
xceed the contempt that Piltz expressed 
br that ex-partner. 
| “He’s a producer and you’re not. He has 
vcilities and you haven’t. He’s experi- 
iced and you’re an amateur. Piltz, if your 
eal with Klekoff had stayed on you might 
ave had a chance to dicker for my plays; 
ut under the circumstances you have no 
nance, and that’s flat and final!’’ 
| Lucius was so impressed with that final- 
y in Ahrenz that forbade further debate, 
id so unhappy over his lost opportunity, 
iat he puckered his little eyes entirely 
aut. Then he clutched the lapel of 
jhrenz’s coat. 

' “Say, you got just a few minutes to 
»are—say, ten—say, only five? I forgot 
omething.”’ 

| Zeke looked at his watch, and frowned 
id calculated, even though he had the 
iy for this job. 

|All right, I’ll wait. But hustle.’ And 
) sat down. 

|Piltz fairly trotted to the distant ele- 
\tor, and as he stepped in he squared his 
‘oulders and rounded his chest and tilted 
» his chin with desperate determination. 
Yhen he returned, twelve minutes later, 

s shoulders were rounded, his chest in and 

S chin down, and there were beads of per- 

iration on the upper segment of his head. 

“My wife wanted some cash for her shop- 

ng, and I just remembered she ought to 
h ready to go out,” he apologized, as with 
ésigh he sat down facing his lost oppor- 


nilarity of those two, so alike that they 
ght have been viewing their reflections in 
énirror. Zeke, in preparation for the com- 
ik conflict, locked his fingers across the 
Higing are of his paunch and started to 
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twiddle his thumbs; but he happened to 
notice that Piltz had clasped his fingers over 
his paunch and was twiddling his thumbs, 
and the discovery so angered him that he 
threw down his hands and cursed under his 
breath; but Piltz, in his pain, never no- 
ticed it. 

“Say, Zeke, I’ve been thinking it over 
about Klekoff, and I come right back to the 
same reasons that made me get rid of him 
in the first place. They’re such solid and 
substantial reasons that I can’t get around 
them. Zeke, not even to get those plays of 
yours, which are a good producing business 
in themselves, would I hook up again with 
Klekoff; and I’m going some when I say 
that, for believe me, I would give you your 
choice of either eye for those plays!” 

Nothing could be more convincing than 
that, for if Piltz could have seen any hope 
of procuring the property in question he 
never would have admitted so strongly his 
intense desire to have it. Ahrenz puffed up 
his cigar for a fresh start, since, having 
failed in his first objective, which was Kle- 
koff, he must now come reluctantly to his 
second. 

“Well, that’s your funeral. I guess young 
Iskovitch is the best bet now, for if I do 
business I want all the coin I can get. Kle- 
koff individually is out, and Roabert for the 
same reason. They neither one have suffi- 
cient distribution since the Pinnacle split.” 

The mention of these powerful competi- 
tors seemed to rouse Piltz’s intellect, and 
he leaned forward eagerly. 

“Say, Zeke, if Roabert could show you 
enough distribution would you consider 
him?” 

“But he hasn’t got it!’’ boomed Ahrenz; 
and rising abruptly, he nodded gruffly to 
Piltz and walked away, leaving the seed in 
Lucius to germinate and sprout. 

Heiman Roabert and his mind were as 
well known to the profession as the zebra 
and the giraffe are known to the zoo ex- 
perts. He was a man who made a good 
sound plan and followed it methodically to 
the bitter end, and the only way to throw 
him off his track was to blow up the track. 
His present plan was simplicity itself. He 
had figured that in five years he could push 
out Klekoff and have the entire Pinnacle 
for Roabert, and in vain Lucius Piltz tried 
to turn him from this fixed idea to the 
proposition Piltz and Klekoff had so nearly 
concluded. 

“No, Lucius,” said Roabert, his stub- 
bornness indicated by the very thrust of 
his short beard. ‘‘Maybe d’ Excelsior can 
gross four hundred t’ousandt dollars vere 
d’ Roabert-Pinnagle can only just now 
gross t’ree hundredt t’ousandt; I dond’t 
argue it; budt ven I gedt my business built 
up I don’t have to splidt vid anybody— 
andt I dond’t have to vatch anybody.” 

“That works two ways,” growled Piltz, 
dour indeed. If he could only have won 
Roabert over without revealing his trump 
eard, he could have cinched those Ahrenz 
plays for the new combination and claimed 
them as a Piltz asset; but now he had to 
take a chance. “Now listen, Heimie! You 
have producing units, but no sensational 
big hits to produce. That’s your weak 
point. You can’t fool me! Now suppose 
I could bring you a bunch of the strongest 
plays ever put on the stage?”’ 

Roabert looked up at him slowly. There 
could be but one such collection, but one 
bunch of plays important enough to be 
made the basis of big business negotia- 
tions—Zeke Ahrenz’s. Something trilled in 
the breast of Heiman Roabert. He’d been 
itching with desire for those plays these 
many years. They were a fortune in them- 
selves. 

“Haf you got dem?” 

“Are you ready to do business with me 
if I have?” 

Roabert reached for the secret buttons 
beneath his desk. 

Lucius Piltz did not control those plays, 
else why hadn’t he begun with that argu- 
ment and made the session short? 

“Now you’re touchingk on somethingk 
dadt requires some serious business conver- 
sation andt I got too much to do to go into 
it just now. Suppose, Piltz, vee maigk an 
appoindtmendt for three o’clock tomorrow 
afternoon.” 

Like a lost soul, Lucius Piltz tried to force 
an immediate consideration of this im- 
portant deal without betraying his eager- 
ness too far, for he knew as well as he knew 
that the day was shining that Roabert 
would beat it straight for Zeke Ahrenz; but 
the office was suddenly flooded with clerks 
and stenographers and secretaries and mes- 
sengers and directors and actors coming 
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through every door, and Lucius Piltz was 
crowded outside. 

Along towards noon it was Roabert’s 
turn to call on Piltz, and he announced the 
latest development in the Excelsior Pro- 
duction Company’s affairs by saying, ‘How 
much did you gross on D’ Lady Vid a 
Pasdti77 

“Four hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars,’ answered Lucius, sudden joy 
singing in his soul. “‘He wouldn’t do busi- 
ness with you without my distribution. He 
wouldn’t, would he? Now slip me the 
works, Heimie. This is no time for fooling!”’ 
And his voice ended in a gasp of agony. | 

“Vee are talkingk nothingk budt busi- 
ness, Lucius,’ returned Roabert, the 
quiver of excitement in his own voice. ‘‘He 
trusts me, nodt you. He offers me a gon- 
tract now dadt I may haf all hiss blays on a 
one-third splidt off d’ profidts, d’ gontract 
to be revocable if in three months’ time I 
cannot show him a distribution dadt vill 
gross to half a million dollars on produc- 
tions like D’ Lady Vid a Pasdt.”’ 

“Half a million dollars!”’ gasped Piltz, 
and now all the subterfuge was out of both 
of them. “Heimie, I squeezed the Excelsior 
till its bones was dry to get four hundred 
oe twenty thousand dollars out of that 
film.” 

“Rawlins Thayer says dadt your reports 
to him vas dadt you only grossed three 
hundredt and forty-five thousandt.” 

“Oh, well’’—and Lucius shrugged his 
shoulders—‘‘you know how that is your- 
self. I won’t show you these books up here. 
We'll go down to my safety-deposit boxes 
at the bank and I’ll show you the dope no- 
body sees but me.” 

“Vee see dem. If you grossed dadt much 
vee gan get avay vid idt, because I haf 
eleven virst-run houses andt seven branches 
I gan bringk vid me from d’ Pinnagle after 
I sell out everything to Klekoff; den if we 
put in aboudt a million dollars in adver- 
tisingk vee gan maigk Klekoff and Isko- 
vitch jump d’ hurdles till they jump at one 
high enough to do dere business.” 

““Heimie, we are partners at last!’’ said 
Piltz with great enthusiasm, and took down 
his hat. 

“Vaidt,”’ said Roabert. ‘‘Dere iss one 
little thingk Ahrenz insists on. He must 
haf back Margaret Keats’ contract andt 
d’ Broken Reed. He vandts to put it all in 
d’ one gontract.” 

“Oh, that’s easy.” And quite jovially 
Piltz sent for Muffle. He came out of that 
stormy interview crestfallen, however, for 
Muffle, on his agreement to. pay Margaret 
Keats’ salary to date, had been posted by 
Ahrenz, and with great joy bled Piltz out of 
a twenty-five-thousand-dollar profit. 

At two o’clock Roabert, satisfied, called 
up his old-time partner from Piltz’s bank 
and said, “Vell, Klekoff, you often deviled 
me you vandted to buy me out; now you 
get your chance.” 

“Yes, I heard you have been flirting with 
Piltz,” snarled Klekoff into the phone. 
“And you’re to get those Ahrenz plays if 
you go with the Excelsior. Not from me, 
Roabert! What kind of a sucker do you 
think I am, to throw myself close to bank- 
ruptey to give you a chance to come into 
the market with some of the strongest stuff 
known to the industry? Good night!’’ And 
he hung up the phone. 

Down in the lower part of Los Angeles, 
in among the little short streets that only 
run a half block or so, there is a tiny Italian 
restaurant that brings connoisseurs of 
spaghetti and ravioli from far and near; 
and here, on his court days, a smoothly 
pressed lawyer by the name of Ascher al- 
ways slipped away by himself to lunch in 
quiet thought, in the little back room glow- 
ing with vivid murals, where as many as a 
dozen guests made a stifling crowd. Ascher 
sat contentedly picking away among his 
antipasto, with now a morsel of pickled 
olive and now a stringy bit of anchovy, a 
nibble of salame and a crunch of crisp 
lettuce, when a party of three stopped in 
the narrow door and looked about for a 
table. 

The foremost of the party, a flawlessly 
dressed man who was all twinkling points 
from the toes of his shoes to his little horns 
of grizzled black hair caught sight of 
Ascher and hastily drew back; though not 
so hastily but that Ascher had a good view 
of him, and of the two others, a big fellow 
with a plaid tie and a wizened little fellow 
with a V of curly black hair that.ran down 
nearly to the bridge of his nose. Ascher 
presently tiptoed to the door and peeped 
out. The party of three was at none of the 
tables in the larger room. They had left, 
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NEXT 
WINTER 


Men! It’s up to you! 


It is the minor evils that 
make winter so disagree- 
able. House over-heated 
one day, under-heated the 
next. Hot as an oven at bed- 
time. Cold as an ice-box 
at getting-up time. Someone 
always running down to fix 
the fire. Someone always 
concerned about the fire 
when the house is left alone. 


End all those worries at one 
stroke with a Minneapolis 
Heat Regulator. Easily and 
quickly installed on any kind 
of heating plant, new or old, 
burning any fuel. A thermo- 
stat on the living room 
wall. A concealed wire toa 
small motor in the basement. 
Chains to your draft, check, 
orgasvalve. And it’s alldone. 


TheAfINNEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 


keeps your house at exactly 
the temperature you want. 
Lowersthe temperature auto- 
matically at night and raises 
it in the morning before you 
arise. Saves 5 to ¥3 on fuel. 


Branch offices in principal 
cities render complete instal- 
lation service. Elsewhere see 
a heating contractor. Write 
for free booklet on the ad- 
vantages of heat regulation. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
Established 1885 


2803 Fourth Avenue, So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch offices in principal cities 


Illustrating applica- 
mw tion to pipe or pipe- 
less furnace. 


If you burn oil— 
The Minneapolis is indis- 
bensable. For power or 
gravity types. Comes as 
standard factory equip- 
ment on leading makes. 
See that your burner is 
Minneapolis-equipped. 
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Refreshingly new! 


THE SATURDAY 


You'll find individuality 
and distinction in the 


Emery Novelcheck 


MARTLY dressed men are 
seeking new, fresh ideas in 
their summer shirts. 


They have greeted the Emery 
Novelcheck with enthusiasm, for 
its striking originality is a wel- 
come diversion from plain whites 


and solid shades. 

Sparkling with life, individual 
in pattern, the Novelcheck is a 
shirt far from the commonplace. 

Over its lustrous, silky fabric, 
and delicate checked pattern, 
there are snowy, satin stripes. 


In the splendid fabric; the 
perfect tailoring; the exquisite 
finish, there is a quality that 
knows neither sparing nor 
compromise. 


And it is thoroughly comfort- 
able—with a roominess in which 


you can move without binding. 
Neckband is pre-shrunk. Sleeve 
lengths your own size. 

Made in neckband style. Single 
cuffs with beautiful large pearl 
buttons. The price is an induce 
ment in itself—only $3.50. 


Other Emery Shirts in silks, 
broadcloths, checks, piques, and 
other fabrics, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, 
$3.50 and up, notable for their 
good taste, fit and finish. 


Ask for the Emery Novelcheck 
—at better shops. Or we will see 
that you are served promptly, on 
receipt of money order and name 
of your dealer. 


Give neckband size and sleeve 
length. W.M.Steppacher & Bro., 
Inc., Makers of Emery Shirts, 
Philadelphia. 


Shirts 
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presumably to hold their luncheon confer- 
ence somewhere else; though as a matter of 
fact, they had been sent here by Izzy only 
to be seen. Ascher went back to his anti- 
pasto, pushed aside his plate and waited 
for his tagliarini, a puzzled frown on his 
HOVE and presently a curious smile on his 
ips. 

That afternoon he had some business 
with his most important client, Klekoff; 
and said he, as he put his brief case on the 
little inlaid desk in the little inner office of 
the Pinnacle, ‘‘Klekoff, I believe that you 
have just had a narrow escape from the 
clutches of your little friend Izzy.” 

Klekoff paid exactly the same attention 
to that statement that he would have given 
to the information that he had just nar- 
rowly escaped stepping on a rattlesnake. 
His pale eyes popped wide and his mouth 
stretched in a meaningless grimace, while 
there flashed a sudden pallor across his face. 

“ec How? ” 

“By getting out of that consolidation 
with Piltz.’”’ A sharp intake of Klekoff’s 
breath, a moist intake, but he said nothing; 
he was too busy listening. ‘“‘At’ Mora’s 
today I saw Flackman hunting a sneak cor- 
ner for a close consultation with Gisselburg 
and Shoop!” 

Klekoff started to put a cigarette into his 
long holder but couldn’t make it fit. Irri- 
tated, he put the cigarette to his lips with- 
out the holder, but broke two matches 
before he could get it lit, that wide began to 
yawn the pit he had so narrowly escaped! 

“But, Ascher,” he finally puzzled, “the 
attorneys hired by the Excelsior to make 
an exhaustive report on Piltz’s proposed 
actions admitted freely and openly to you 
when you investigated for me that the Ex- 
celsior was helpless in the matter; that it 
could do nothing; that Piltz was strictly 
within his legal rights.” 

“Oh, yes.”’ And Ascher spoke as if he 
were piqued about something. 

“Certainly,” agreed Klekoff, with the 
same sense of pique, for the same thought 
was running in the minds of both—that 
Isidor Iskovitch’s sharp-pointed lawyer 
was a wizard of motion-picture legal in- 
tricacy—as he had proved to them both to 
their chagrin. 

“And here’s another thing,’ went on 
Ascher: “On the night of the big shooting 
Margaret Keats was swallowed up—disap- 
peared from the face of the earth. Report- 
ers and police officers who would like to 
have had her testimony couldn’t find her. 
She had hidden in the house of Prudence 
Joy, who has been a staunch friend of 
Izzy’s ever since they both got into the 
business, and Ahrenz was seen to visit that 
house. Iskovitch came later. Detectives 
on the shooting case noted these things. 
Then when you come to consider Ahrenz’s 
sudden change of front after his visit to the 
house of Prudence Joy—well, what do you 
make of it?” 

“That by kind Providence the juice 
wouldn’t flow when I was strapped to the 
chair.’ And now Klekoff was able to 
laugh. “It’s as plain as the collar around 
your neck that as soon as Piltz has com- 


pleted all the legal formalities of his new- 


organization, and has definitely committed 
himself beyond retraction, he’ll find that the 
Excelsior will be sustained in its charter 
rights, including the exclusive use of its 
name, and that he’s out, with no possible 
distribution for his productions. With all 
his money tied up, there’ll be no place for 
him to go but broke; and if I had sold out 
to Roabert #4 

He stopped so abruptly that the silence 
had the same effect as a sudden loud noise; 
and Ascher, looking at him quickly, saw 
that kindling light in his eye that com- 
manded respectful silence. Klekoff ab- 
stractedly slipped a cigarette into his long 
holder with deft ease, lit it neatly with his 
first match, sauntered to the mantelpiece, 
leaned his elbow on it and smoked in great 
peace for a little while; then he turned to 
his attorney and said, “‘Ascher, you know 
better than anybody the exact state of my 
personal finances. For how much could I 
hypothecate myself, my belongings, my 
stock in the Pinnacle, and Roabert’s stock 
in case I am able to buy it?” 


Below lay Hollywood, its myriad lights 
spread out in a vast plain, like a garden of 
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Christmas candles twinkling away in row 
on row to illimitable perspective. On the 
terraced street ’twixt vista and star-dotted | 
sky, two men in a death grapple, one falling 
to the ground and one darting into the 
darkness, then a woman’s voice in scream 
on scream of horror; then a man’s voice 
vibrating with enthusiasm: 

“ec Cut ! ” 

“How was it, Mr. Thayer?” asked Mar- 
garet Keats, almost with the thrill of a | 
first-night performance on the legitimate 
stage. j 

“Magnificent !’’ returned the Iskovitch- 
Excelsior director, stepping into the light | 
and shaking hands with her; and strange to 
say, Rawlins Thayer was directing this lo- 
cation scene in full evening clothes; as 
were also his assistant director and eyen his 
camera man, Benny. 

“You may go as far as you like in your 
interpretation of these scenes, Miss Keats, 
for the play is absolutely unaltered in its 
dramatic construction, and your interpre- 
tation is far better than anything I could 
suggest.” 

“My heavens, can such things be?” | 
laughed Margaret; and then she screamed, 
for suddenly on the night air had come a — 
shot that reverberated from hill to hill. | 
Another shot, and yet another, and along 
the terraced street came tearing a woman | 
in an evening dress glittering with brilliants, © 
an automatic in each hand, and shooting at © 
random in all directions while whooping — 
at the top of her voice. 

‘Hats!’ she yelled as she came into the — 
magic circle. It was Dixie Day, with a 
plentiful supply of blank cartridges, and as 
she let off another double volley she 
shouted “Lights!” 

Then all along the Iskovitch subdivision 
flashed up strings on strings of gaudy paper 
lanterns of wondrous design, revealing clus- 
ters and rows of shouting and laughing and 
applauding people in evening clothes; for 
this was a grand progressive dinner party 
with thesoup at Prudence Joy’s and the nuts _ 
at Dixie Day’s; and it was in celebration of — 
the winning of the Excelsior Distributing 
Corporation’s suit for the restoration of its 
charter rights, the ousting of Lucius Piltz — 
and his partner Roabert and the annulment 
of all their acts. It was also in celebration 
of the signing of two contracts, one with 
the Excelsior, giving Isidor Iskovitch a, 
distribution which, combined with his own, — 
would raise his possible quota for the plays | 
to be produced under his second contract, 
that with Ezekiel Ahrenz, to a figure un-| 
dreamed of in motion-picture sales. True, 
Izzy had started gunning for Klekoff anc 
had got Roabert instead, but he wasn’ 
repining as he stood with his friend Zeke ir _ 
the wide-open door of Prue’s little pinl | 
castle to receive his host of friends and the 
dark-visaged executives—and little olc 
David Schusshel, his papa in the business | 
and as David came on the porch with on 
arm around cuddly Dorcas Sinclair and the — 
other around Prue, he was pink-faced wit! 
great news. 

“Say listen, Izzy, I saw Lucius Piltz anc| f 
mutter starting for the train East today | 
where Lucius is to go on a pension from his | _ 
wife and get it paid him a couple of dollars! 
at a time, I guess. And just then came 
along Heimie Roabert that’s out of the 
producing business because there’s no room 
for another big distribution, and he’s going 
into the film-exporting business; and it — 
just happened to strike me, Zeke, that Izzy 
had helped us all three to retire from busi-| 
ness, so I walked up to ’em—they wasn’t) 
speaking to each other—and suggested that 
we ought to form the Isidor Iskoviteh 
Chapter of Motion Picture Producers 
Alumni; and I wouldn’t like to tell you, 
where they told me to go to!” f 

There was a silvery laugh from just be- 
hind him— Margaret on the arm of her new 
heavy, Jim Graves; and Jim introduced her, 
to David, the papa of them all; and David, 
taking her hand in his and beaming up at 
her with that extra benevolence he always. 
had in his yellow eye for a pretty girl, ob- 
served, “I heard a lot about you already. 
gettin’ in scandals quicker than anybody 
that ever came out here. How do you like 
the pictures, my dear?” 

“Well,” she smiled, “‘do you see that 
buff-and-blue Persian palace over beyon¢ 
Dixie’s? It’s mine!”’ i 


———— 
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SELLING ISN°’T EVERYTHING 


(Continued from Page 26) 


| through thick and thin. I had about four 
thousand dollars capital to start on, and I 
figured that I could owe one thousand dol- 
lars, or 25 per cent of my capital. Always 
I held to that percentage, even after I had 
got well established, and when the salesmen 
were after me constantly with offers of bar- 
gains and extra-long terms. For the first 
few years I couldn’t afford to hire a regular 
bookkeeper, but I had a little vest-pocket 
‘notebook in which I carried the amounts 
I was owing my various wholesalers, and I 
knew exactly where Istoodeach day. Many 
a time some salesman would come in with a 
bargain offer that looked good, but before 
buying I would run into the back room to 
take a private peek into my notebook and 
‘consult my bank book to see how much I 
‘had in cash. 

“Tf the result showed I was up to my debt 
limit I would stroll out again and tell the 
salesman there was nothing doing. 

“Probably I got the reputation in some 
quarters of being a hard customer, but if so 
it was among the salesmen and not among 
the credit executives. Whenever there were 
bargains to be offered I usually got a chance 
lat them because I always paid my bills on 
the due date, even though I could not take 
my discounts every time. Anyhow, I was 
working on a system; and everyone knows 
that a business man who has asystem, even 
though it is not the best system, gets along 
i lot better than the man who has none at 
all!” 

What this merchant said about system 
20vers a great deal of what is known as 
inancing; for skillful financing is, after all, 
argely the ability to plan out a course of 
iction and stick to it. For years a remark 
aas stuck in my mind that I heard an old 
ind successful merchant make to a young 
nan who was getting ready to open a re- 
‘ail specialty store: 

““The first year or so you are in business,” 
iaid the veteran, “you will be tempted all 
‘he time to make little cuts in prices to 

rour friends and to people who are looking 
or bargains. You will be so anxious to 
nake sales that you will think you had bet- 
er forgo a regular profit than let a cus- 
omer go to a competitor. But once you 
tart that kind of business there will be no 
md to it. The news will get around that 
rou are in the habit of making private cuts, 
nd the first thing you know the majority 
if your customers will demand them, and 
wobably go away disgruntled if they aren’t 
avored. The only safe way is to fix your 
‘rices to start with, sell your goods at as 
ittle margin as you think you can stand, 
ut have fixed prices and stick to them. 
)therwise you will plug along year after 
ear, doing what you think is a lot of busi- 
‘ess, and in the end you will wonder where 
‘he Sam Hill all the profits are gone that 
‘ou thought you were making!” 


Knowing Your Wholesaler 


Another successful merchant recently 
aid something to me that seems well worth 
ntering into the calculations of every re- 
ailer. 

“When you start to do business with a 
‘holesaler,”’ he said, “‘the wholesaler in- 
estigates you pretty closely to see if you 
re the kind of customer he wants on his 
ooks; if you do not promise profitable 
usiness relations, naturally he doesn’t 
jant you. 

“That, of course, is correct and business- 
<e on his part. But the retailer should do 
he same thing. Before tying up with any 
holesaler the retail merchant should make 
ome investigations with this question in 
lind: ‘Are the majority of the retailers 
ho do business with this wholesale house 
waking money?’”’ 
| In explanation of the above remarks the 
.erchant told me of a case in point. Sev- 
(al years ago a young man opened a retail 
secialty business in a New England manu- 
icturing city. He had for a number of 
»ars been employed as salesman in an old- 
(tablished retail house in Boston, and 
jhen he got ready to go into business for 
imself he naturally thought of buying his 
jerchandise from one of the wholesale 
buses that did business with his employers. 

e of these wholesale concerns was lo- 

ted in New York and the young man 

mb there to make his buying arrange- 
nts. 

The executives of the concern were ex- 

tionally cordial to the young merchant. 


His record with the Boston retail house was 
known to them, and when it came to talk- 
ing finances they surprised him by their 
liberal attitude. The arrangement they 
proposed was this: The young merchant 
should buy his opening bill from them, se- 
lecting all the merchandise he thought he 
might need. If he felt he should have any 
lines they did not carry they would buy 
such goods for him and charge on their ac- 
count. In return he was to pay them what 
money he had and the balance would be 
billed on open account, with the under- 
standing that he might pay as he got in the 
money. 

The young merchant accepted the propo- 
sition, feeling much elated over a situation 
that gave him the backing of an old- 
established house along with practically 
unlimited credit. And from almost every 
angle it was a good arrangement for him. 
He was spared the necessity of establishing 
credit with a number of houses, and his 
financial worries were lessened, because he 
had only to send in what money he was 
able from time to time to make everything 
satisfactory. It was understood, of course, 
that this easy arrangement was not to be a 
permanent thing, but to hold good only 
until he got on his feet and able to pay on 
regular terms. 

The wholesale firm entered into this ar- 
rangement in good faith, as did also the 
merchant. But there was one flaw in the 
figuring that showed up as time went on. 
The merchant did not get along so well as 
he expected. 

The reason he did not make better prog- 
ress was because the merchandise he handled 
was too high-priced for hiscommunity. The 
wholesale concern catered almost exclu- 
sively to large city trade; what went well 
with retailers in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, did not find ready sale in the 
New England manufacturing town. 


Too Little Planning 


And so the young merchant found him- 
self in a bad fix. He was not in position to 
go out and make other buying connections, 
because he was already owing so much to 
the New York wholesale concern; and in 
order to keep his eredit good with them he 
had to keep on using their goods. It was, 
my informant said, fully five years before 
the merchant got to the point where he was 
able to shake himself free from his hamper- 
ing connection and buy in the open market 
the goods suitable for his trade. And all his 
troubles arose from the fact that he had not 
looked around to see whether his wholesale 
house was making money for other retailers 
who were located in towns similar to the 
one where he chose to go into business. 

If one goes into the records of business 
failures, more often than not it will be found 
that the trouble lies in putting too much 
importance on mere selling and too little 
on planning. Not long ago the business of 
an ambitious young clothing merchant in a 
Southern city was closed up by the cred- 
itors, the event coming as a shock to most 
of his friends and fellow townsmen, for he 
had been looked on as a comer. He held 
office in the chamber of commerce, was 
prominent in a couple of luncheon clubs, 
and belonged to most of the prominent 
lodges, making easy friendships in all. It 
is perhaps too much to say that he belonged 
to these organizations for purposes of trade, 
but at any rate he made the most of the op- 
portunities thus offered; it was said that 
he knew more people and had more per- 
sonal customers than any other merchant 
in the city. In his newspaper advertise- 
ments he always had a picture of himself 
printed in the upper left-hand corner of the 
space with a printed line underneath stat- 
ing that he welcomed his friends at his 
store and that his motto was Personal 
Service. 

The trouble with his methods lay in the 
fact that he tried to give his friends too 
much personal service. He employed sev- 
eral competent clerks in his store, but when 
his club and lodge friends came in to buy 
clothing, hats or neckties, they expected to 
be waited on by the merchant himself. It 
was discouraging for a clerk to go brightly 
forward to wait on some customer, only to 
be told that the customer preferred to be 
waited on by the boss; and eventually the 
clerks got into the habit of standing about 
idly or busying themselves in straightening 
out the goods left on the counters by their 
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LETTER MILEAGE 


ROM the beginning, the Royal Typewriter 
Company has specialized in the building 


of typewriters and nothing else. Knowing 
this, it is not surprising that Royal Typewriters 
are blazing the way and setting the pace today 
for finer quality, greater volume and lower cost 
of typewriting. 

Just as manufacturing improvements have 
doubled tire mileage in the last ten years, scien- 
tific design and construction have made possible 
in the Royal a letter mileage undreamed of a 
decade ago. At a dozen vital points friction 
has been overcome, wear practically eliminated, 
speed’ increased, operation made easier, sim- 
pler, swifter and the economic life of the type- 
writer extended. 

Here, indeed, is a machine to be welcomed 
by the discerning executive. In fact the Royal 
is more than a machine. For in the fineness and 
accuracy of its typing — the spacing, alignment 
and beautifully clean type impression—it is 
nothing less than an instrument designed and 
constructed for the advancement of business. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
314-316 Broadway New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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TYPEWRITERS 


Mark 


COMPARE THE WORK 


For 
water 
coolers 


For commercial 
refrigerators, 
inside and out 


AS WALL, 
CEILING, 
PARTITION 
AND SHELF 
MATERIAL 


uine Vitrolite, will not change with time; —__. 

} * . . . 1 Ip! 

' will not stain, dull, or discolor; will not a Me 
| 


In all washrooms 
and toilets 


: - 
{FZ 
a | Tm 
In home, 
apartment, hotel 
and club baths 


TN 


B 


Beauty and 
cleanliness for 
eating places 


—<, Executive Offices, 133 W. Washington St., Chicago 


The sanitary 
material 
for hospitals 


ETTER THAN MAR 


| everlasting beauty are desired. Put it on 
_ your walls; buy articles of which it is a part 
—they will serve you better. Its permanent 
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AS 
MANUFAC. 
TURING 
MATERIAL 


scale 
platters 


Glistening white, 

moistureproof, 

odorproof Vitrolite 
for ice boxes 
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employer in his active salesmanship. This 


| was a rather extravagant state of affairs, 
| because goods can be straightened out just 


as well by twelve-dollar-a-week help as by 
men drawing fifty or sixty dollars a week. 
And, too, it frequently happened that a 
customer would come in, only to see a line 
of others waiting to be served, and go out 
again with the remark that he would come 
back after a while, which promise would not 
be kept. 

The clothing merchant was paying five 


| hundred dollars a month rent for his store, 


and other items ran the total monthly ex- 
pense up to more than three thousand 


, dollars, all of which he was trying to earn 


from his own almost unaided efforts. When 
the receiver in bankruptcy took hold of the 
business he found the back office in a badly 
disordered state, for the merchant had 
never been able to take time from his per- 
sonal service to give his office work much 
attention. There was not even a complete 


| | record of all the debts except in the form of 
| invoices hung about on hooks, and adver- 


tisements had to be inserted in the trade 


| papers instructing interested firms to for- 


ward detailed statements of their ac- 
counts. The situation was pretty well 
summed up by the receiver in bankruptcy. 

“This fellow might have got along fine,” 
he said, “if he had stayed away from his 
lodges a couple of nights a week and put his 


_| mind on the big things of his business. He 


was so heated up over being a salesman 
that he forgot he was a merchant!”’ 
Another merchant recently came to grief 


| . because he failed to figure out things in ad- 


vance, and also, probably, because he let 


~ personal pride enter too largely into his 


For display 
counters and 
show cases 


Your Absolute 


(Guarantee 
—of Permanence, Beauty 
and Cleanliness 


This label is your guarantee that the 
material to which it is attached, being gen- 


Attractive and 
practical 
store counters 


warp, soil or “craze” (acquire tiny surface 
cracks)—will remain moistureproof, odor- 
proof—will retain, undiminished through 
the years, all its original qualities. 


For Vitrolite is composed entirely of 
minerals that form the hardest rocks. 
Fused under tremendous heat, they pro- 
duce a super-stone—hard as steel, smooth ___ 
as crystal, strong as granite. The stroke of — 

a damp cloth keeps it always clean. 


There are other materials that appear 
like Vitrolite—but do not expect Vitrolite 
qualities in any but the genuine. Look for 
the label on every piece—the blue star- 
shaped label shown above. None is genu- 
ine without it. 


ATT bss 

The favorite 
lunch counter and 
table top material 


cS |S wa 
Used for soda 


fountains and table 
tops everywhere 


OLS 


Use it wherever abiding cleanliness and 


qualities are your continued joy and aid. 

In sparkling white, jet black and ivory— 
decorated with color if you wish. Manu- 
factured in tiles from 6x 6 to 12 x24, 5-16 
of an inch thick; and in slab sizes up to 
40 x 84, thicknesses from 5-16 to 1 inch. 
Examine the uses pictured in the squares 
—and write for information. 
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For barbers’ 
equipment and 
barber shop walls 
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Factory, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, New Orleans, New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Roanoke, San Francisco, Seattle,Spring- 
field, Mass., St. Louis, St. Paul, Tulsa, Montreal, Toronto, 
Havana, London, Manila, Osaka, Mexico City, Shanghai. 


For dentists’ and 
physicians’ office 
equipment 
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This man was located in a 
medium-sized town in the Northwest and 
ran what used to be called a racket store 
with considerable success until he became 
imbued with a bright idea. He was in the 
habit of going to Minneapolis and Chicago 
periodically to buy his goods, and always 
got back home a little dissatisfied with the 
idea that he was only a retailer, when the 
men who ran wholesale enterprises lived so 
much grander livesand had so much greater 
opportunities. It was during one of these 
trips that his idea was born. He would him- 
self be a wholesaler. He figured that if he 
bought certain items in large enough quan- 
tities he would secure them at prices low 
enough so he could resell at a profit to the 
other merchants in his community. There 
were a dozen other good towns within a 
radius of fifty miles or so, and he believed 
the dealers in those places would be glad to 
buy supplies from him instead of sending to 
Minneapolis or Chicago. 


Too Many Dolls 


At that time a popular-selling article in 
the racket-store line was a rubber doll that 
stood on a round pedestal, its fascinating 
feature being that it could be knocked over 
and would bob up again into a standing 


| posture. He needed a couple of hundred of 


these dolls for his own trade, but when he 
got to Chicago on this trip he found he 
could buy them for a third less than the 
regular price if he ordered in lots of several 
thousand, and with his wholesale idea in 
mind he plunged on a purchase of four 
thousand self-standing rubber dolls. 

When he got home the dolls were there 
ahead of him, such a bulky shipment that 
his store would not hold them all, and he 
had to rent an unused barn to take care of 
part. A few days afterward he took some 
sample dolls under his arm and started out 
to be a wholesaler among his brother mer- 
chants along the main street. The first 
man he approached was a friend, although 
a competitor, and he felt quite sure of doing 
some business as he optimistically showed 
his samples and explained that he was now 
in position to supply the local trade with 
dolls at strictly Chicago prices. But the 
brother merchant did not seem to be im- 
pressed. He, too, had personal pride, and it 
was not flattering to have another mer- 
chant with a business no bigger than his 
own suddenly blossom out into a whole- 
saler and offer to sell him goods. His reac- 
tion to the racket-store man’s salesmanship 
showed a trace of rancor. 

“No, I don’t want to buy any dolls,” he 
said snappishly; ‘“‘and if I did I guess I 
could buy them in Chicago just as cheap as 
‘you did!” 

This was about the sort of answer the 
racket-store man got from the majority of 
the local dealers whom he had confidently 
counted on as customers for his wholesale 
department. Even the storekeepers in the 


‘ 


‘matters. 
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surrounding small towns held back from. 
buying, even though he proved to them) 
that he could save them the freight charges | 
from Chicago or Minneapolis, because 
they, too, liked to feel that they were im- 
portant enough to do their buying in the 
big centers. | 

The racket-store man’s doll experience 
should have been enough to convince him 
of the futility of his wholesale plans, but | 
urged on by ambition he kept on trying. 
In the end the bankruptcy court got him, | 
and his stock was bought by a local com-| 
petitor for thirty cents on the dollar. It) 
was this purchaser who told me the story, | 
and this was the latter’s comment: [ 

“Tf the racket-store man had taken the! 
time to sit down and figure a little,” he 
said, ‘“he wouldn’t have made’ such a bust | 
of things. He should have known better | 
than to try to do two things at once. The| 
stock as I bought it wasa curious conglomer- 
ation. He had four-fifths of his capital tied 
up in half a dozen items which represented | 
his wholesale department; and the other 
fifth, which represented his retail stock, | 
was not enough to satisfy the demands of 
his regular retail trade. Besides all this, he | 
failed to take the human phase into his eal- | 
culations. He wanted to be a wholesaler so 
as to feel he was a big business man. His 
fellow merchants did not propose to let him 
satisfy his pride at the expense of theirs, so 
all his calculations went flat.” 


Saving Time by System 


Though it is manifestly impossible for a 
small business man to bring the same sys- | 
tem to bear in the running of his affairs as 
is used by the large corporation, yet there 
are certain fundamental rules that if ob- 
served will simplify matters a good deal. 
One of the big things is to save time from 
details so as to have the time for larger 
Recently a man who owns a 
wholesale business in New York told me of 
a certain plan he had adopted that seems 
well worth passing on. 

“T started pretty small a few years ago,” 
he said, ‘“‘and as I couldn’t afford to em- 
ploy high-priced help I had to do pretty 
nearly everything myself. I was my own 
buyer, my own financier and my own office © 
manager; and at certain times of the year 
I went out on the road for short trips to sell 
goods. Working on limited capital I had to. 
watch my finances closely and so in buying | 
my goods from the manufacturers I ar- 
ranged it so the bills would fall due at! 
different times during the month, my idea — 
being that if I strung out my payments this _ 
way I would be in better position to take 
care of the obligations. 

“This broke in on my time considerably — 
because at least two or three days eacl — 
week some obligation would fall due, anc — 
on those days I would have to be in my 
office to pay the draft or go to my bank tc 
take care of it there. One day I was at the 
bank on such a mission and the vice presi- 
dent made what at the time seemed a star- 
tling suggestion. f 

“Why don’t you,’ he said, ‘arrange youl 
affairs so all your obligations will fall due 
on one certain day of the month? You — 
would save a lot of time and trouble if you — 
did that.’ " : 

“TI replied that nothing would suit me — 
better, but unfortunately I was no million- — 
aire and I had to string out my payments — 
because my collections came in usually in — 
driblets, and if I had too much to pay at 
any certain time I might be caught short. — 

“Ves, I know a lot of business men fig- 
ure that way,’ the vice president answered; 
‘put isn’t the thing just as broad as it is 
long? If you save up your receipts for a 
given month you will have just as much to 
pay with; and certainly your bills aren’t 
any smaller because you string out the pay- 
ments.’ . i 

“His logic was all right, I knew, but 
there was one feature of it that I didn’t ex: 
actly like. As I have said, I was working 
on limited capital and occasionally I had t¢ 
ask a creditor to renew a note for a shor! 
time, or get permission to pay part of a bil 
and let the balance stand until I got in the 
money. It was always sort of embarrassin{¢ 
to make these requests and I suppose I hat 
the feeling that it was easier to make then 
singly than to bunch them all together 2 
one time. The vice president must hav’ 
surmised what was going on in my mind. | 

“Tf you’ve got a number of disagreeabl) 
little jobs to do,’ he said, ‘it’s a lot easier ti 
face them all at once than to face them sep 
arately. You get them off your mind an/ 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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Selected Wood 


Produces Faithful Tones 


ISTEN! The Sextette from Lucia! 

The living voices of the great artists 

—as if floating in through the window 
on wings of magic! 


Music Master, Radio’s musical in- 
strument, catches the softest tones, the 
most delicate shadings, the personality 
of each artist’s voice —and the illusion of 
their presence in your home is perfect. 


The wood amplifying bell of 
Music Master eliminates blast, 
rattle and thin nasal tones and sub- 


resonant tones—faithful and life- 
like, a delight to the ear. 


There is a scientific reason for the 
material, size and design of every 
part of Music Master—developed | 
and perfected by men who have | 
spent more than a score of years in 
the study of sound reproduction. 


Go to your dealer and let Music 
Master speak for itself; or, better | 
still, have one sent to yourhometo | 
test and prove on your own set. 


Dealers Everywhere 


Connect Music Master 14-inch Model, for $ 3 @ 
in place of headphones. the Home 
No batteries required. 21-inch Model, for $ 
No adjustments. Concerts and 35 
Dancing 


({usic {Master Corporation 


(Formerly General Radio Corporation) 
Makers and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 
S. W. Cor. 10th and Cherry Streets 
Chicago PHILADELPHIA Pittsburgh 


RADIO REPRODUCER 


Dealers—Jobbers 
There are still a few very desirable openings for jobbers and dealers 
who want to handle MUSIC MASTER Radio Reproducer 
and other products 
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LLVTHE 


Nothing gives a man as much confidence in himself as 
the knowledge that he is well dressed—whether it be for 
sport or business. 


A Kahn suit, made to your order, will have an indefin- 
able smartness about it which is the result of careful 
tailoring and talented designing—and no matter whether 
you pay as little as $30.00 or any price up to $75.00, the 
same distinguishing characteristics will be evident. 
They are “The Kind of Clothes Gentlemen Wear.” 
Kahn dealers everywhere are ready to measure you. 


KAHN TAILORING COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 
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(Continued from Page 158) 
then you are free to give your whole atten- 
tion to other things.’ 

“The upshot of the interview was that 
I resolved to take the banker’s advice and 
arrange for all my obligations to fall due on 
the same day, and I found it worked fine. 
The fifteenth of each month I gave over 
entirely to financing; every other day I had 
my whole time to attend other things. And 
after I got used to it I found it was no more 
worry to face a dozen obligations at one 
time than to face them in driblets. For 
several years now I have been preaching 
this to my own customers, and in every case 
those who have adopted it have thanked 
me for the suggestion.” 

Recently the head of a great Eastern 
financial institution said something that 
should be of interest to every business man. 

“Tn the United States,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
tendency has been to develop the strictly 
selling end of business faster than the finan- 
cial end, and it is easy to see how this has 
come about. The young man with an abil- 
ity to sell is usually pushed forward faster 
than the one whose talents lie in other di- 
rections. Take the situation in the average 
retail store, for instance. A couple of boys 
graduate from high school and both get 
jobs in the same establishment on the main 
street. One of them is handy with figures 
and is put back in the office to do the sim- 
pler jobs of bookkeeping. The other, who 
shows signs of being a mixer, is put behind 
the counter to assist with the selling.” 


Faulty Planning 


“Almost invariably it is the latter who 
first has a chance to get into business for 
himself. Being in constant touch with the 
spenders of the community his work as a 
salesman shows actual profits; he may not 
have any money. of his own, but he can 
usually find someone in town to back him 
or, as often happens, some wholesale con- 
cern that is not getting a satisfactory busi- 
ness in the community starts him up in 
order to have an outlet for its merchandise. 

“Sometimes ‘such arrangements turn out 
profitably, but often they do not, because 
mere selling ability is a slim foundation on 
which to build a permanent enterprise. 
There is so much more to any commercial 
business than mere selling. If you ask me 
I should say that selling amounts to about 
25 per cent. The selling, you see, will 
largely take care of itself if the things you 
have for sale are what people want and if 
you offer them at a reasonable price. But 
other matters do not take care of them- 
selves. Someone has to be on the job of 
keeping expenses down to a proper ratio 
with the invested capital; of deciding when 
it is wise to plunge and when to hold in; of 
buying goods at right prices; of keeping up 
the credit by being prepared ahead of time 
to pay the bills as they fall due. Lack of 
judgment in any one of these things will tip 
over a business a good deal quicker than 
mediocre salesmanship. In fact during all 
my experience as a commercial banker I 
have never known any business to go under 
solely because the owner was a poor sales- 
man; always the trouble is started by 
faulty planning far back of the actual time 
when the merchandise is put on the counter 
and offered for sale.” 

Most business men are inclined to study 
the methods of successful enterprises to find 
recipes for success, but it is a good idea 
once in a while to study the failures. The 
successful enterprise ordinarily presents 
only a picture of asmooth-running machine; 
but the failure shows the machine taken 
apart with the faulty parts exposed. The 
manager of any one of the national credit 
agencies that maintain offices in all good- 
sized communities is a good man to know 
because whenever a failure takes place it is 
his business to find out what caused it. Re- 
cently I spent a profitable hour in conversa- 


tion with one of these men who runs the - 


office of his organization in a Southern city. 

One of the cases in his files had to do with 
the affairs of a merchant whose failure was 
officially set down as due to insufficient 
capital. This merchant had started in busi- 
ness four or five years before and, as the 
record stated, did not have too much money 
to begin with, but for a while made good 
progress and it looked as though he would 
overcome this handicap. He had the confi- 
dence of the firms from which he bought 
his supplies and could get everything he 
needed on regular credit terms, so he al- 
ways had plenty of merchandise to supply 
his trade. Then, possibly because his own 
credit was so good, he conceived the idea of 
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doing an installment business. At this time 
his capital had grown to the point where his — 
financial statement showed him to be 
worth ten thousand dollars above his liabili- 
ties. The installment business looked at- 
tractive because there were always people 
coming into his place who would buy if 
they did not have to pay cash, and the 
merchant figured that the 10 per cent extra 
profit on installment sales would more than 
make up the expense of bookkeeping and 
collecting. 

His installment department started off 
in fine shape; during the first six months, 
in fact, the credit sales alone totaled ag 
much as his entire sales had been previ- 
ously. The merchant’s books showed that 
he was making money, and perhaps this 
pleasant situation would have kept up ex- 
cept for one troublesome feature. As I have 
said, his capital had grown to ten thousand 
dollars; but at the end of the six months he 
had all his capital, and more, too, tied up in 
the installment accounts. In other words, 
his ten thousand dollars was on his books 
instead of on his shelves. Under such econ- 
ditions he could not meet his bills with the 
manufacturers satisfactorily, and from then 
on it was only a question of time as to how 
long he might last, all of which came about 
because he was so anxious to sell that he 
did not stop to figure whether he had 
enough capital to carry out his ambitious 
desires. 

Another case in the files of the credit- 
agency manager had also to do with the 
affairs of a retailer, and the official reason 
for the failure was given as slow turnover, 
which did not mean much unless one was 
acquainted with all the facts. This retailer, 
it seems, was an individualist, which term 
may be used to describe a person who likes 
to do things differently from anyone else, 
and who likes to be admired for it. Anyhow 
this retailer was an individualist, and when 
he opened his establishment he announced 
through the newspapers and by word of 
mouth that he intended to show the people 
of the community and his competitors in 


- particular how a real business man did 


things. Exclusiveness was his motto, and he 
showed the courage of his convictions by 
having no sign over his door, but instead 
had his monogram painted in gold on each 
of his front show windows in imitation of 
certain admired establishments on Fifth 
Avenue, New York. The main part of his 
merchandising program was summed up in 
his announcement that he would carry 
nothing in his stock that could be bought 
at any other store in town. 


Too Exclusive 


He got off to a good start, his opening 
being quite a social success with an orches- 
tra playing inspiring music all day, a man 
in livery to open the doors of automobiles, 
and the gift of a chrysanthemum to each 
lady visitor. But somehow the business 
part of the enterprise did not develop as 
fast as it might. After the opening day the 
customers were few and far between; a 
great many people stopped to look at the 
handsome window displays and some would 
come inside to look around, but during the 
first three months’ operations the mer- 
chant’s receipts were scarcely enough to 
pay his rent. It was about this time that _ 
the credit-agency manager dropped in one 
day to get the merchant’s financial state- 
ment. The latter was inclined to be resent- 
ful at the treatment he was receiving at the 
hands of the public; he was, he said, oper- 
ating an establishment that was a credit to 
the community, giving people a chance to 
buy exclusive things that they cout 
find in every little side-street shop, and yet 
they refused to patronize him. The eredit 
manager replied with a constructive sug- 
gestion. ae 


“Perhaps you are trying to be too exclu- 
sive,” he said. “If you would handle things — 
that are advertised by the big well-known 
manufacturers I believe you would get 
along better, because people like to buy | 
things they already know something about. 
You aren’t taking advantage of all the 
money and effort spent by these big manu- 
facturers who are’ creating a market for ,| 
their products and guaranteeing them to | 
the public. Probably you think your-own 
guaranty of the merit of the goods y yu sell 
ought to be-enough; but you have got to 
take into consideration that when people 
get ready to spend their money they want | 
to be sure of getting their money’s worth. — 
Any article that has stood the test of na- 
tional publicity for years is apt to be a good 
article, and a person feels better when your | 


guaranty is backed up by the guaranty of 


- some well-known factory organization. As 


it is, you are simply trying to swim against 


| the current.” 


These observations did not set well on 


_ the merchant, who was determined to be an 
_ individualist, and he replied with some heat 
_ that he was resolved to fight it out on his 


chosen plan if it took all summer. He did 
actually last that long, but in the succeed- 
ing fall his debts overtook him and he was 
closed out. Swimming against the current 
was too big a job. 

These happenings related by the credit- 
agency manager came about not because of 
any lack of salesmanship but because the 


_ advance planning was defective. Recently 
| a very successful executive connected with 


a great manufacturing organization in an 


Eastern city made the following statement: 


“A great many people think that the 


| periods of business depression cause most of 


the failures, but it isn’t so. To be sure, the 
failures usually come in times of depression, 
but that is merely because they are shaken 
out then. If you ask me, I should say that 
four-fifths of all the failures are actually 
made during the so-called good times!’’ 
A certain manufacturing concern with 
which this man has recently become con- 


, nected as a director furnished an example 


to prove his statement. The concern has 
been established for about ten years, mak- 
ing a popular automobile accessory, the 
original capital for the enterprise being fur- 
nished by local business men partly as an 
investment and partly as a means of in- 
creasing the industrial importance of their 
town. For a while there was hard going, but 
about the time the war was over, the enter- 
prise had got on its feet and the directors 
felt it was ready to go ahead and earn some 
real dividends. Several other concerns had 
started up making a competing product, 
but business was good everywhere and the 
directors saw no reason for worry, in as 
much as their sales were increasing from 
month to month. 


Spreading Out 


It was along in 1919 that news of a dis- 
quieting nature reached the directors to the 
effect that two of their competitors were 
planning to enlarge the scope of their opera- 
tions. Previously it had been the custom 
among those manufacturing the accessory 
to sell only to automobile manufacturers 
and to wholesale dealers, but now these two 
competing concerns were about to go after 
business more intensively by establishing 
their own agencies everywhere and selling 
direct to consumers. 

A meeting of the directors was called to 
consider the situation, and practically all of 
them, including the chairman of the board, 
were in favor of meeting this new kind of 
competition by following a similar policy of 
expansion. There was only one strong note 
of disapproval, and that came from the con- 
cern’s auditor, a man whose financial inter- 
est in the company consisted of only a few 
shares of stock, but who had been elected a 
director on account of his long service. He 
had sometimes been called Gloom by his 


| fellow directors behind his back, and on 


several occasions to his face. On this occa- 
sion he seemed to justify his name. 
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“T suppose you gentlemen know what it 
would cost to establish our own selling 
agencies throughout the country,” he said. 
“T have figured it out, and can’t see it done 
properly for less than a quarter of a million 
dollars. We are using all our capital in our 
present operations. If we do this thing 
we've got to have more money. The ques- 
tion is, how are we going to get it?” 

There was considerable discussion of this 
vital question. Some of the directors fa- 
vored an issue of stock to be sold to their 
fellow townsmen, but this would mean a 
division of profits, a thing the majority of 
directors disliked to do in as much as the 
future appeared so rosy. The most popular 
proposal was that the concern should bor- 
row the money for its proposed expansion 
and pay the loan out of its future profits. 
The way things were going, it was argued, 
it would take only two or three years to do 
this, and in the end the present stockhold- 
ers would get all the benefits instead of 
splitting the profits with a lot of outsiders. 
To this optimistic plan the auditor ob- 
jected forcibly. 


The Time to be Careful 


“Yes, I suppose we could borrow the 
money,” he said, ‘“‘because in boom times 
like this there is always an epidemic of 
carelessness. But don’t you see that bor- 
rowing money to be paid back out of future 
profits is about the most risky thing in the 
world? The money you borrow is a fixed 
thing, while the profits you expect to pay 
it with are entirely problematical. Perhaps 
next year there won’t be any profits!” 

Someone interrupted him with the re- 
mark that the concern had been making 
money for several years and unless some- 
thing entirely unforeseen should occur it 
would keep on making profits, because the 
factory was working overtime and buyers 
were actually begging for the goods. This 
remark stirred the auditor up worse than 
ever. 

“When buyers are begging for your 
goods,”’ he said, “is the very time to be 
eareful, because it’s an unnatural condi- 
tion. Usually it means that the public is 
spending its capital, and anyone with sense 
knows such a state of affairs can’t go on 
indefinitely.” 

The auditor was not naturally a talka- 
tive man and he had to pause for breath be- 
fore he voiced the bit of philosophy I have 
already quoted. 

“Failures aren’t made in bad times; they 
only show up then. If you look at the rec- 
ords you will find that the foundations of 
most commercial failures are laid during 
boom times, when selling goods is a joke 
and you have to dodge the people who 
want to loan you money. In our own propo- 
sition here, right now is the time to be 
careful. Whatever we do, let’s not borrow 
money to be paid back out of future profits, 
because the profits may never show up!” 

The directors allowed themselves to be 
persuaded by their gloomy auditor that it 
was not safe to expand on borrowed money, 
and a year later were glad of it. Of the two 
competing concerns that embarked on a 
career of expansion, one had _ backing 
enough to weather the ensuing slump, but 
the other went to the wall. 
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No one varnish can be best 
for all purposes. For that 
reason there are four Nep- 
tunite Varnishes — Floor, 
Spar, Interior and Rubbing 
—each one fulfilling a 
specific need. Neptunite 
Varnishes beautify and pro- 
tect, dry hardand stay hard, 
never turn white and are 
unusually durable. 
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jms FIFTY YEARS experienced paint men, painters, 
decorators, architects and home owners have recog- 
nized the high quality of Lowe Brothers “High 
Standard” Paint. 

The clean, clear, beautiful colors are immediate and 
visible evidence of excellence, and it is an acknowl- 
edged characteristic of “High Standard” Paint, that 
these colors retain their fresh, bright newness—and 
that the surface covered is thoroughly and lastingly 
protected against wear and weather. It is also well 
known that this paint lasts longer and requires 
renewing less frequently. 

It is natural to expect that painting with Lowe 
Brothers “High Standard” Paint would cost more 
because it is worth more. But the experience of thou- 
sands of painters and home owners has definitely 
proved that because of its great spreading and hiding 
qualities less paint is required for any job, and the first 
cost often represents a worth-while saving. 

“High Standard” Paint is carefully made, and just 
as carefully sold. Only one dealer—the Lowe 
Brothers Dealer—in your community can supply 
you. From him you can be assured of getting not 
only high quality paints and varnishes, but also sound 
advice as to how to use them. 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio Toronto, Canada 
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testimony cracked right there. : She did not 
say a.word about his just coming from Buf- 
falo. He filled that in himself. His testi- 
mony was utterly and innocently false as to 
“no way-she could possibly know.” The 
negro maid who took his overcoat read his 
name on the label of a Buffalo tailor sewed 
into the inside pocket of his overcoat. 

A woman of social prominence in a large 
city walked into a medium’s reception 
room and at once was told “‘intimate facts”’ 
about all her relatives. She was told of 
eases of disease in her family, the dates of 
‘death of relatives, where the family had 
‘lived in 1882 and no end of other matter. 
The victim testified innocently but falsely 
‘as follows: 

First, these were facts which could not 
possibly be known. Indeed some of them, 
discovered later to have been correct, were 
not even known by herself. Second, the me- 
dium could not have known she was com- 
ing, because she had decided to go at five 
minutes’ notice and while she was walking 
alone on the public streets. This testimony 
was utterly worthless because, first, the 
jmedium keeps elaborate data cards filled 
out by systematic research in the clerk’s 
office at City Hall, in the health records, in 
old directories, in birth records, and so on. 
Second, these investigations, so far as possi- 
ble, are made as to.all persons who are 
known to have an interest or to be about to 
develop an interest in “messages.” 
particular case an intimate friend of the 
victim was a patron of the medium;. a week 
before, this intimate friend had told the 
medium that she had reported to the social 
leader that she had visited the medium, 
with wonderful results. Of course the me- 
dium at once began to gather data so as to 
be ready for the probable visit of the new 
victim. Third; the statement by the new 
victim that she had been walking was 
merely a careless bit of testimony which she 
thought of no consequence. It was of con- 
sequence because she had in fact been in 
her limousine and a maid from the base- 
ment of the medium’s house had run out 
and said to the chauffeur, ‘“‘ You needn’t 
wait for Mrs. Dooley.”” The chauffeur had 
answered indignantly ‘I’m not Mrs. 
Dooley’s chauffeur; I drive for Mrs. ——”’ 
and so innocently disclosed the identity of 
the caller. Nothing can better illustrate the 
fallibility of human testimony than this 
utterly worthless “it could not have been 
known to anybody except myself.” 


Positive Assertions Preferred 


4. The statement in regard to a person 
writing automatic messages while asleep is 
‘too childish for sober consideration. If I 
lam untruthful or work myself up into a 
aysteria I can call in the neighbors, close 
my eyes, wriggle or go into profound repose 
and write the article I am now writing 
while “asleep.” : 

For the moment I am not interested in 
whether spiritism or the supernatural is 
worth consideration; I simply point out 
she kind of testimony that gains currency 
oy the mere power of assertion and show 
what a professional magician, a detective, 
1 lawyer, or you yourself can do fo it, pro- 
vided you feel that it is worth while to 
ivoid feeding on utterly worthless evidence. 

We accept mere assertion in a curiously 
simple, childlike manner. The best of 
mankind does it—the educated, the distin- 
zuished. One positive assertion of an un- 
truth made in a good, rough, general form 
so that it appeals to the lazy sheep mind or 
:o the wish to believe—for instance, the 
wish to believe a scandal because it shows 
‘chat we are smarter or more virtuous than 
the one caught napping—will outrun and 
nutdistance a hundred carefully accurate 
‘acts built up to prove a denial. 

For some reason, probably because our 
minds like lazy short cuts, we prefer asser- 
hions to be positive, provided they are not 

ssertions which enter into conflict with 
the current stock in trade of our minds. 
Clean sweeps delight us. Somehow “good 
‘ound truth” pleases us better than does 
oroperly qualified statement or exactness 
ee weakens the dramatic effect. 

For instance, there has been irritation 
_pecause, as the saying goes, ‘‘The United 

tates has no clear foreign policy.” Most of 
hat irritation comes from the fact that 
hose charged with a foreign policy have a 
tonscientious duty to avoid clean-sweep 

ssertions which might sweep out with 


In this, 
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them detailed facts and truth. Truth sel- 
dom is all black or all white. We want it to 
be for some curious reason. What we are 
hungering for perhaps is a clean-sweep as- 
sertion of some kind. Very well, here it is, 
as I have phrased it: 

“The United States foreign policy has 
been and is against stealing anything from 
anybody and against allowing, if we can 
help it, anybody else to steal from us or 
from anybody else.” 

Ihave used this in public speeches. After- 
ward I have wondered how much it was the 
mere brief, firm assertion that carried the 
apparent conviction. Did every mind chal- 
lenge or examine this assertion before swal- 
lowing? Few! I happen to believe that the 
statement contains the truth and a kind of 
essence satisfying to those who like things 
to be expressed roundly. For here in a flat 
statement is contained our Monroe Doc- 
trine, our open-door doctrine, our reluc- 
tance to interfere like a busybody in others’ 
affairs and our refusal to let others inter- 
fere in ours. But there is no joy to me, as 
there is apparently to some advocates or 
public speakers, in seeing the results of 
mere power of assertion. I remember an 
occasion when one of the most persuasive 
speakers in our public life came off the 
platform perspiring and we were bundled 
together into a limousine to return to a 
hotel. : 

“It must be a great satisfaction to you 
to sway a crowd like that,” I said. “They 
went wild!” 

“There is a certain intoxicating pleasure 
about it,’ he replied gravely.. “‘“But the 
thing that troubles me about it is that they 
do go wild. After they are stirred up emo- 
tionally they accept, even more easily than 
normally, statements by the mere power of 
assertion. And sometimes I think that no 
human being is dependable enough to take 
it upon himself to feed out such assertions. 
We are all too fallible.” 


Good Reporters Rare 


That is exactly it. We are all fallible. We 
are fallible as to our emotions. We are falli- 
ble as to opinions, goodness knows. But 
worst of all is the shock—a much needed 
shock—which attends a correct estimate as 
to how fallible human testimony may be as 
to plain, bare facts. Almost all men and 
women fail to learn anything by experience 
with the disappointing fallibility of a world 
of men, and men most of whom at least 
struggle to tell the truth—but cannot! 

One reason—perhaps the first and fore- 
most—is that our senses are fallible. We do 
not see, hear, smell and feel with any ac- 
curacy. Our observation, our intake, our 
registry are infinitely worse than we think 
they are. After the intake is stored in the 
mind and we try to get it out exactly as it 
was put in, in order to give testimony as to 
what we have seen or heard, we find that it 
is all gummed up with our own mental proc- 
esses; it comes out mixed with our own 
wish to believe or with associated ideas; it 
is interlarded with our prejudices, theories, 
expectations, interpretations. Even in the 
case of men selected by ability to report, 
this is true. 

Really good reporters are rare. I have 
had experience with them, having been one 
myself, having employed them and having 
watched their work. I know today where I 
can find able men who will go, for instance, 
to a League of Nations meeting at Geneva 
or to the Republican National Convention 
in June and cover either and write enter- 
tainingly about it; but I would have to 
think twice before I could put my finger on 
one who would come back and, without any 
pro-League or anti-League, or Republican 
or Progressive or Democratic leanings, 
merely report what had gone on—what his 
eyes had seen and his ears heard. 

And even if the testimony were stripped 
of all leanings or prejudice and became 
Simon-pure testimony, still it would proba- 
bly exhibit surprising fallibility. 

If anyone has any doubt whatever as to 
this, I suggest the trial of the following ex- 
periment. The first time I saw it tried was 
among a group of students of law in the 
prime of their powers of lively observation. 
It was necessary to have a set: of facts for 
a mock trial, and therefore a set of facts 
making a little plot for an attempted mur- 
der was written down on paper and acted 
accurately by three persons. A dozen wit- 
nesses were present, and later testified, and 
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were later shown the paper containing the 
accurate account of what was done. Not 
more than six hours elapsed between the 
enactment of the imaginary scene and tak- 
ing the testimony; the action occupied 
only about two and a half minutes. When 
faced with the comparison of their own 
testimony and what really went on, the 
witnesses agreed that they shuddered at 
the thought of ever having their own] fate 
depend upon what human beings, even try- 
ing as hard as they could to tell the truth, 
might report as to things supposed to have 
been seen or heard. 

Kellar, the magician, once said to me, 
“Tf it is true, as it is, that human beings 
cannot give accurate testimony in the field 
of known disclosed forces, such as a colli- 
sion between an automobile and a tree, how 
hopeless itis to expect testimony worth any- 
thing whatever where the forces operating 
are mysterious, causes are concealed and 
explanations are purposely kept hidden!’’ 

Nothing can better emphasize the real 
worth of human testimony as to the occult 
than the very phrase by which the occult is 
described—‘‘the unseen world.’”’ The bulk 
of all human testimony as to anything mys- 
terious is not at all about the unclouded 


facts that are seen; it is an attempt to 


testify so that the impression is given that 
the unseen has been seen. 


Tests for Powers of Observation 


And yet even the seeable things of life 
are often not seen.. Ask yourself, “‘Have I 
ever seen the face of my watch?”’ You will 
probably say, ‘Yes, I have seen it thou- 
sands of times!’’ But what did you see? 
Did you really ever see the face of your 
watch? Stop! Do not look at it now for a 
moment. 

First, take a paper and pencil. Draw a 
circle. Now, your watch has a stem. Put 
that down. Then try to put into the circle 
whatever is on the face of your watch—the 
markings, the numerals for the hours, the 
kind of hands, the name of the maker and 


-any other words; any inner circles, divi- 


sions of minutes or seconds, if there are any 
divisions. Having finished, compare your 
drawing with your watch; the testimony 
you have given with the reality! 

Your neighbor has seen plenty of Lincoln 
pennies. Ask him, without looking, to write 
down a list of all the objects and words on 
the front and on the back. 

How long is a minute? This is a question 
coming up sometimes in law cases. A man 
might be hung on your testimony that after 
a certain event a minute elapsed. Try it. 
Do not take your pulse or count. You 
would not do either at the scene of a mur- 
der. Just ask someone to hold your watch. 
You say when you believe a minute has 
elapsed. 

Put twenty articles on a bare table. Ask 
your family or a group of neighbors to 
come in and look at them for five minutes 
by the watch. Then ask everyone to walk 
out of the room and write down in five 
minutes the twenty articles they have seen. 
It will give you some idea of the limitations 
of human observation. You can gauge how 
much human testimony is worth when it is 
based on human observation, even in cases 
where the observation is of facts that invite 
no prejudice, no wish to believe, and in- 
volve nothing that requires explanation 
and raise no mystery and no speculation. 

It is astounding that only the law takes 
account of the shocking fallibility of human 
testimony. In the law there are certain 
rules of evidence intended to shut out cer- 
tain kinds of testimony. Why? Because 
such testimony has been found by hun- 
dreds of years and untold accumulations of 
experience to be often worthless. Because 
of any disposition of the witness to lie? 
Only in small part. The real reason is the 
proved worthlessness of much of the prod- 
uct of certain classes of testimony. 

Hearsay testimony is one class. We 
usually swallow it in our daily life as fast as 
it is brought to our mental trough. For a 
long time, because I have done some swim- 
ming in shark waters, I tried—and others 
have tried likewise—to obtain evidence 
that sharks would attack a living man. 
The moment anyone begins this search for 
evidence it is almost certain that the first 
person met will say, for instance, “I know 
of a case. This was the case of a sailor in 
the harbor ‘of Honolulu. It is a fact. 
friend of mine—a naval officer—told me.” 
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You should 


IMONIZ 


TRADE MARK REG. 


‘your car 


1 The owner of a new car 


One of the first things 
youshould doistoapply 
a brilliant, transparent 
coating of Simoniz. It 
will keep the dust and 
dirt from becoming im- 
bedded inthe paint and 
protect it in all weather. 


2 The owner of a used car 


Make your car look 
its quality. Remove the 
discolorations with 
Simon’s Kleener and 
prepare the surface for 
a protective coating of 
Simoniz which will re- 
store the original lustre 


of the finish. 
3 The tourist 


Simoniz your motor 
car before you start so 
it will be easy to keep 

‘ clean and beautiful. 
Travel marks can be 
quickly removed with a 
soft cloth without the 
slightest injury to the 
finish. You should no 
more think of starting 
a trip without Simoniz- 
ing than without a jack. 


4 The social woman— 
the business man 


Unquestionably the 
appearance of your mo- 
tor car is part of the im- 
pression you create. For 
city and suburban driv- 
ing your car must be 
clean and beautiful. It 
will always look right 
if you Simoniz it. 


5 The chauffeur 


The easiest and safest 
way to keep any car 
cleanand protect itsfine 
finish is to Simoniz it. 
Avoid substitutes and 
your employer will al- 
ways notice the fine 
appearance of his car. 


your cars from the fac- 
tory Simoniz them im- 
mediately. It keeps the 
dust out of the porous 
paint and so preserves 
the original lustre. 


Motorists Wise 


SIMONIZ 


The Simoniz Company 
2116 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
70th Street and West End Avenue, New York City 
London - Paris 


First prepare the surface for Simonizing by remov- 
> —__S ing the oily spots, stains 
Fi and blemishes with Si- 
d “SIMONIZ moniz Kleener. 
PROTECTS FINISH ib CTT 
AUTOMOBILES t FURNITURE 4 
HES “Mano Cs EN 
TM Geos Rkeers ., 


Sines 


MON 


we > a 


KLEENER s 


Then apply a coating Shy 
of Simoniz, which dries The 
hard and brilliant, en- ORICINAL CL 
hancing the beauty of 

new cars, and restoring the lustre of used cars. 
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1X NEW ORLEANS—famed for its hospi- 
tality and its Mardi Gras—a hostess now 
shows honor toa guest by serving Bond Bread. 
‘“‘Mammy’s”’ old-fashioned hot biscuit and the 
creole chef’s long French loaf have both given 
way to the better healthfulness of Bond Bread. 


Southern mothers realize that Bond Bread 
represents the combined skill of the 43,040 
housewives who showed us how to make it. 
In fact, many of those 43,040 home-cooks 
lived in New Orleans. 


In New Orleans or New York, in Boston or 
Detroit—each loaf of Bond Bread bears the 
same Bond, guaranteeing the purity of each 
and every ingredient. From that Bond, Bond 
Bread gets its name. 
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Then you ask the name of the naval 
officer. If your fortune is not good, the 
name has been forgotten; if it is good, you 
write to the naval officer. He replies that he 
was not present when the sailor was eaten, 
but that he heard the story from someone 
who was present; but he cannot remember 
now who said it. And that is about as far 
as one can ever get on the usual shark 
story. Nevertheless, that far is more than 
enough for the average human being; the 
average human being will have conviction 
and express it. 

“Of course sharks attack swimmers!” 
he will say. ‘‘I supposed everyone knew it; 
but, if you have any doubt, I can tell you 
that a friend of mine knows a naval officer 
we saw a sailor eaten in Honolulu Har- 

Ore Sis 

I met a man a few years ago who said: 
“T have heard all my life about a wonderful 
trick done in India by magicians. The 
magician throws a rope into the air. A boy 
climbs it and disappears into the clouds. 
The magician shouts. Down comes the 
rope; the boy who has disappeared in the 
clouds now runs out from the crowd. Well, 
last night I sat at a dinner beside Mrs. : 
who, as you know,~is as respectable and 
well known an American woman as ever 
went into the Far East, and besides she is 
the wife of a famous representative of the 
United States. At last I had found a wit- 
ness. She said no end of Americans saw 
this trick performed on a certain square in 
Hong-Kong on a certain date before a 
crowd of five thousand persons.” 

This is very fine, but unfortunately the 
police administration had no record of any 
such crowd. The time was during the war 
and such assemblies were forbidden. The 
police of Hong-Kong had no knowledge of 
the trick—had never seen it. On further 
inquiry, the only American who could be 
named by the respectable lady said that 
the only tricks she had seen in the Far 
East were done by a Chinese in the foyer 
of the Wagon-Lits Hotel. 

In passing, it may be said that for a long 
time a society of research in England of- 
fered a large reward for evidence that this 
trick, so often described, had ever been 
actually performed and no proof was forth- 
coming. And yet the hearsay testimony 
of this trick will go on forever! Nothing 
will stop it! 


A Familiar Wartime Yarn 


During the war there sprang up a story 
that a certain American family had re- 
ceived a letter from friends in Germany 
telling how prosperous everything was in 
Germany, how victorious and glad was 
Germany. But, when the postage stamp on 
the letter was soaked off or lifted, there 
where it had been concealed from the Ger- 
man censor was the exclamation, ‘‘We are 
starving!” 

I began by taking this story seriously 
enough to track down a piece of hearsay. 
I wrote to the family named. They re- 
plied. No, this family was named in error; it 
was So-and-So. Therefore I wrote So-and- 
So. No, it was another family. But by 
the time I had gone this far on the wild- 


goose chase of hearsay evidence I found- 


that the story had spread so fast by our 
national wish to believe that the families 
who had received this particular letter were 
living in almost every city, town and vil- 
lage known to our Post Office Department. 

Many years ago I traveled into the West 
with a friend. In the Arizona desert one 
night we heard an old rancher tell a pecul- 
iarly vivid story of the Apache raids. It 
was a good straight narrative and it carried 
conviction. It was natural that each of us, 
being inclined to like a good adventure 


| story with a surprise ending, should pass it 
| on to our friends. After fifteen years we 


met again. The story had become well 
known to my group of friends and to his 
group of friends. But we discovered by a 
chance comparison of notes that we no 


_ longer had one story. There were two! 


Each had its own virtues, each had its own 
quality of dramatic ending. 

My friend and I believed that we were 
telling the story exactly as we had heard it 
from the lips of the old rancher. But no 
doubt, in the repetition of each of our re- 
citals, minor changes had slipped in; then 
without any consciousness on the part of 
either of us the stories had taken new shape. 
By comparison and beating our memories 
we were able to get the story back into 
something which we believe to be like the 
story the rancher told us. The lesson in 
this experience, however, is that, if a story 


q 
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can change by being repeated by a single 
individual, how much greater inaccuracy 
will result when the repetition is by first 
one person and then another and then an- 
other. Nothing is more fallible than human 
testimony as to some other person’s testi- 
mony. 

A certain well-known business executive 
of my acquaintance long ago gave up the 
idea that such simple man-to-man spoken 
words as are contained in orders given to 
assistants or inferiors are heard accurately 
or remembered accurately. In the course 
of our discussion of efficient business or- 
ganization he laid great stress on the fact 
that he never felt that he could hold any 
man responsible for carrying out instruc- 
tions which were not given in writing. 

He said, ‘I know that I myself cannot 
be certain of hearing words straight or re- 
membering them with accuracy. Therefore 
when I hear anyone say, ‘I heard such and 
such from So-and-So’s own lips,’ I put a 
grain of salt on it. It is one of the feeblest 
forms of human testimony.” 

In addition to the lack of dependability 
in hearsay testimony, the law—but unfor- 
tunately not the average man or woman— 
objects to hearsay on the ground that no 
cross-examination is possible. I remember 
an instance that illustrates what I mean. 
Someone who knew that I was interested 
in tracking down cases of psychic phe- 
nomena repeated to me in careful sequence 
the testimony given to him by a French 
scientist as to certain spirit photographs. 
The scientist had taken these with his own 
camera, in the presence of a medium and 
several witnesses who had seen nothing. 
When the plates were developed the “ghost 
face”’ of a scientist who had died before the 
war was peeping out from some shrubbery. 
The likeness was unmistakable. 


Who Loaded the Camera? 


Suppose that every word of this testi- 
mony were true, and suppose that this 
hearsay had been repeated by my friend 
with complete accuracy—even then, al- 
though it impressed other hearers, it was 
worth nothing to me. Why? Because 
usually the vital question in these spirit- 
photograph cases has nothing to do with 


the kind of story told by the French scien- | 


tist. The evidence as to who took the pic- 
ture or the circumstances under which it 


was taken is always put forward in these| 
cases as very important. It has no impor-| 


tance whatever. The vital question is: Who 
really put the plate or film into the camera, 
or who first took it out and where was it 
every second before it was developed? Un- 


less it is possible to cross-examine the wit-| 


ness or witnesses on these subjects, stories 
as to spirit photographs are utterly worth- 
less. 

There is a certain priest in New York 
State who has accomplished marvels in 
healing the wounds of conflicts between 
married couples. Common sense, quick wit 
and knowledge of human beings play a 
part in his success, but he attributes the 
greater part of his power as a conciliator tc 
his immutable insistence that he will never 
hear one side alone. If a husband or wife 
comes to him and begins a complaint, he 
stops the interview and says, “Go get your 
mate, for I’ll only listen to both of you.” 
He will say not only that this practice puts, 
a curb upon falsity, which may arise with- 
out any conscious lying from self-pity, 
prejudice and hysteria, but he will say alsc 
that bad as testimony of any kind may be.| 
the worst of all is when they begin tc 
say, ‘“Why, he said to me ” or “These 
were my wife’s words 7 | 

Even in direct testimony as to things) 
the person who is telling something has seer 
or heard at first hand, there is not only the 
lack of accurate observation and accurate 
recollection but another element whicl 
arises not only from the wish to believe, 
from preconceived opinions, from intoler, 
ance, but also from the fact that humar 
beings, instead of founding their opinion) 
on facts, take sides or beliefs or opinion’ 
first and then gather evidence. It may b 
that every scrap of this evidence, standin; 
alone, is true; but the human being wh' 
brings it to us, and probably makes u 
swallow it, has failed to include any ev) 
dence on the other side. I once took 
woman who was just becoming intereste 


Led 


in playing politics into the gallery of th 


Senate. +, 

She said, when we came out, “I give ur 
Whenever Senator Lodge spoke he appeare' 
to have all the facts and the facts appeare) 


(Continued on Page 168) 
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Radio Reproducer 
1-535 00 


The highest quality of radio reproduction ever achieved with 
an instrument which requires no battery for its operation 


N developing this reproducer, Magnavox engineers drew 
upon unequalled experience and resources and no higher 
tribute can be paid the M1 than to point out that its 

instant success has paralleled that of the famous Magnavox 
electro-dynamic Reproducers R2 and R3. 


M1 reproduces with perfect fidelity 
the entire register of broadcast 
music and speech—without requir- 
ing a battery for its operation. 


Owners of M1 have been gratified to 
note also that this quality of repro- 
duction is maintained without the 
slightest deterioration after long 
and constant use. 


Definite features responsible for 
this efficiency are :— 


1—The diaphragm being correctly 
designed cannot become stretched 


and useless, as flat metal dia- 
phragms will. 


2—There are no moving levers or 
joints to become worn and cause 
distortion. 


3—Extreme sensitivity is assured by 
the use of an unusually high resis- 
tance winding. 

4—The semi-dynamic reproducing 
unit is an exclusive feature. 


5—The horn is indestructible, not 
affected by climatic changes, and 
does not add or subtract any com- 
ponent of sound. 


Magnavox Radio Reproducer M1 is designed for operation 
with any vacuum tube radio set and is particularly desirable 


for use with dry cell sets. 


Magnavox Radio Reproducers, Combination Sets and Power 
Amplifiers can be had of good dealers everywhere. 
Illustrated catalog on request. 


THE MAGNAVOX COMPANY, OAKLAND, CALIE 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 350 WEST 31st STREET 
Canadian Distributors—Perkins Electric Limited, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 


The whole vivid 
exciting game ™ 
played by Radio 
in your own home 


Why wait for the sporting page to serve 
it warmed over when Magnavox recre- 
ates every play as real as it can be told? 


Whatever type of receiving equipment 
you may have—or however you make 
use of it—to get full satisfaction have 
it Magnavox equipped. 


There is a Magnavox 


for every receiving set 
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For Cisterns 
120-gallon per hour 
capacity pump. 60- 
cycle motor, 8-gal- ° 
lon galvanized 


tank, 
Complete 
F. O. B. Factory 


NOw every home can have 


water under pressure 


New low-priced 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE outfit complete only Te A 


Now, you can have water under pressure from 
cistern or well—at the turn of a faucet, just like city 
service. Think of it! This new, low-priced Fairbanks- 
Morse Home Water Plant, only $84.75 complete, 
supplies water pressure anywhere for a few cents 
a week. It can be attached to any electric circuit. 


The operation is entirely automatic—self-prim- 
ing, self-oiling, self-starting. You have water under 
pressure all of the time—for bath, toilet, laundry, 
kitchen, or barns. In the 200-gallon and larger 
sizes the capacity is great enough for fire protection, 
sprinkling lawn and gardens, and washing your car. 


Never before has such sound, usable, practical 
information been prepared on the use of water in the 
home as this new Water Service Library just off 
the press. Read the titles. One or more of the 
subjects comes very close to you. It is the result of 
careful study by Fairbanks-Morse Home Engineers 
working in conjunction with leading authorities on 
household economics and house planning. 

From this library you learn why an abundance of 
water under pressure is the accepted mark of refine- 
ment; how it makes your home modern; why it 


— 


water 
under 


| Health and 
ees 

}. to the 

Home 


} FAIRBANKS-MORSE || 
| Water Servace Library 
| : 


Complete Fairbanks- 
Morse Water Service 
Library 


Tells you how water under 
pressure lightens house- 
work, protects your fami- 
ly’s health,increases prop- 
erty value, gives bigger 
return from livestock and 
land. 
1 How water under pres- 
sure is the cheapest 
servant you can hire. 
2 How a Fairbanks-Morse 
Home Water Plantadds 
to property value. 


How Farms increased i ivi 
3 frofits with running makes possible new and better methods of living, 
water. perfect sanitation, and higher standards of personal 


4 How water under pres- 
sure brings health and 
happiness to homes. 


and household cleanliness. 
The library shows you clearly the results you 


5 How running water re- Fs 
Ce: eee can secure by using more water—how you now can 
ater under pressure— z 
6 themarkofrefinement, have that water under pressure in your own 
7 How water under pres’ home, wherever you live, at very low cost. 
sure protects baby’s 


health. 
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How to have soft water 
under pressure. 


Mail the Coupon 


Your name and address will bring the library. 
Just tell us where to mail it. Learn how water can 
increase the value of your property, add to your 
income, protect the health of your family, 
lighten your work. This information is yours for 
the asking. Mail the coupon today. 

} You can only get the famous Fairbanks-Morse Pump 
in the Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plant. Make cer- 


tain the system in your home has this dependable pump. 
Goto your local dealer. If he cannot supply you, write us. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers + Chicago 


$ Complete, 200-gallon per hour ca- 
F. O. B. 
Factory 


pacity pump, 60-cycle mo- 
Also larger sizes, cor- 


~ tor, 35-gallon gal- 
respondingly low-priced. 


Ss E 


Morse & Co, '| 


903 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago | | 
Please send me without obligation, the Fair- 

banks-Morse Water Service subjects checked below. | | 
See description above. 0102030405 060708 | | 
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(Continued from Page 166) 
to prove one side. And when Senator 
Hitchcock spoke he appeared to have still 
more facts and they proved beyond any 
doubt his side.” 

The reply to this agonized woman is sim- 
ple. It should be pointed out to everyone. 
It is badly needed. It is this: In the Senate 
debate or in a law trial an onlooker may 
be swung this way and that by testimony, 
but in daily life we are infinitely worse 
off; we usually get the testimony only on 
one side. Even if every bit of this testi- 
mony is true, we may be badly off; we may 
be swept miles away from sound belief be- 
cause we have only heard half of it, and 
half of it is one of the common weak- 
nesses of human testimony even when it is 
sincere. For instance, you go to your doc- 
tor and he tells you why he thinks you 
should have your tonsils out. He can make 
a convincing case of it—every word is 
sincere, he believes all his evidence is sound; 
but it may be a rare doctor who will add, 
“A great many of the best men on the 
throat believe that it is unwise to take 
tonsils out under these conditions, and they 
give the facts to support their case.” 

The improvement of human testimony 
cannot be undertaken by legislation, by 
religion or by punching persons’ noses. 
Legislation may suppress perjury, religion 
or morals may suppress conscious lying; but 
punching persons’ noses will not necessarily 
make them more intelligent. Whatever is 
done in any large measure must be done 
by individuals for themselves. This is an- 
other case where progress cannot be left to 
institutions or delegated. I presume that 
there are few persons who at one time or 
another have not been interested in avoid- 
ing impure food for their stomachs and in 
reducing the output of impure food. 

How many have ever said, ‘I will im- 
prove the quality of my own human testi- 
mony and I will help to improve the human 
testimony of others by rejecting the kinds 
which plainly are worthless or poisonous’’? 

It is not difficult to ask oneself whether 
the testimony one is giving is a lie in the 
sense of conscious untruth. The tragedy in 
regard to human testimony is not that 
human beings tell untruth consciously; it 
is that they tell untruth unconsciously. 


The Truth Distorted 


That is why this article is written. It is 
written to make someone conscious of the 
kind of untruth which otherwise would re- 
main unconscious. I have carefully omitted 
liars, tempted though I may be to write on 
Liars North of the Equator. Compara- 
tively, the subject of conscious liars, as 
amusing and dramatic and entertaining as 
it is in private life, law and public affairs, 
is unimportant. The bulk of untruth in the 
world cannot be laid at the door of the liars 
in any case. Furthermore, the number of 
dangerous liars per thousand of population 
is almost negligible; but the amount of 
untrue and unsound human testimony is 
prodigious. It engulfs our daily contacts; 
it is a river of our daily intake and output, 
particularly in the spoken word. 

If anyone is interested then in improving 
his own brand of human testimony the 
first step to be taken is to guard against 
the wish to believe in giving evidence to the 
family and neighbors. The wish to believe 
will not only pervert what we take into our 
minds; it will pervert the matter we give 
out. We wish to believe that we are right 
and unconsciously twist the evidence to 
prove it. We wish to believe that our 
senses are good senses and that we have 
seen, heard, smelled and felt everything. It 
is not so, and sound human testimony re- 
quires that we keep within the bounds of 
what we have seen and heard. We wish to 
believe that things are as our sheep minds 
know them; if a plate-glass window comes 
out onto the sidewalk we expect it to make 
acrash; but if our ears have not heard the 
crash it is bad testimony to say there was a 
crash of broken glass just because one 
knows that usually glass crashes. 
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We all are more or less open to the charge | 
of giving false testimony when we are in | 
controversy or have hot desire to prove that | 
something is so. The better balanced indi- | 
viduals among us do not fall into this error 
so much as those who think hotly about the 
subject on which the evidence bears. Hot 
partisans and theorists often approach or | 
arrive at fabrication of testimony. Some 
persons will call these persons liars; but 
after years of analysis of instances of this . 
passionate giving of false testimony—the 
kind that is found at times in some member 
of every family—I have reached the con- 
clusion that at the moment this testimony 
is given it is believed. The fish story is not 
usually a conscious, deliberate lie; it be- 
longs in a whole world of untruth which 
bubbles out of our love of the dramatic, our 
panics, our emotions or our explosive argu- 
ment. : 

We get to believe things and nothing but 
a reckoning imposed by ourselves or by 
circumstances will bring us back to the 
facts as they are. 


_ Ashamed to Admit Ignorance 


A Hungarian who came to this country 
fifty years ago became one of the million- 
aires in an Atlantic Seaboard city. He told 
me with great amusement how for years he 
had described to his American wife and his 
daughters the magnificence of the country 
estate where he was born in Hungary. The 
house grew larger, the grounds more beauti- 
ful, the gates more imposing, the ceilings 
higher, as the years went on. Finally his 
wife and daughters went with him back to 
Hungary. They arrived at night in the city 
of his birth and before breakfast he went 
out to see his family’s old estate. He was 
just as astounded as his wife would have 
been. He could not believe his eyes! The 
house was a tiny ramshackle affair, the 
gates were ridiculous; instead of a park 
about the house, there were only two acres 
of land and half a dozen scraggly trees. He 
had duapaoagt so that he had fooled him. 
self! 

Finally, good human testimony requires 
one principle seldom followed. This prin: 
ciple is considered by many lawyers anc 
psychologists as of vast importance to gooc 
human testimony. It is the willingness tc 
say, ‘I do not know.”’ 

It is rare enough. I remember takin; 
a long automobile tour with a friend o 
mine. He was one of those drivers whi 
cannot read maps well, who overrun sign | 
boards and are unable to remember tha 
the sun usually sets in the west. As ;: 
consequence, he spent endless time an 
labor in asking the way. In a few days hi 
asked the way of so many persons that 
began to keep statistics as to their answers 
By all means the most useful answers cam 
from colored persons, old women and youn: 
children. The colored persons would al 
ways give pictorial directions. Instead c 
saying, ‘‘Turn to the second left after th’ 
first right,’’ they would say, “Go till yo 
come to a white house under a big elm wit ' 
a watering trough in the front. Then yo 
will see a church spire down one fork of th * 
road and nothing down the other. Go t 
the church spire.”’ If they did not kno: 
they said so. Young children said so; ol 
women said so. | 

The children had not arrived at th 
stage of such pride in knowledge that the 
would claim it rashly; the old women, pel 
haps, had gone beyond the hope to kno 
everything. 

The worst testimony of all came fror 
adult white men, particularly in groups 
As I remember, not one of them, whethe 
he knew or not, would say, “‘I do no, 
know.” They would spread their plumag, 
and say, “‘Oh, yes. Let’s see ——” An 
if more than one was present we woul 
usually go on and leave them arguing whic 
of the two who did not know was right. 

The first man who ever employed 1m 
said something to remember. 

He said, “If you talk enough in th 
world you will say something that isn’t so’ 
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drank or whether he is married or sold his 
Mine or Not, so he’s just waiting and won- 
dering who got Beat—but he says he don’t 
care much so long as he is back here again 
with the Other Burros because New York 
is a Hell of a Place for a White Man to have 
to try to live and No Wonder most of them 
is Crazy back there. 


Ed Bok Back East offered $100,000.00 
for the Best Receipt for a World Peace 
Plan and then give the Prize to some fellow 
‘who used a Whole Page and wrote a Big 
‘Book of Rules telling How to Do It. I 
wrote and told him for Everybody to Learn 
to Laugh and Quit Their Fighting and He 
never even answered my Letter or Give me 
Nothing. I don’t see No Sense in Making 
Peace so Gol Darn Complicated when it 
all ought to Be so Simple. Most Folks 
would Rather Fight than have to Learn 
the Big Book of Rules. It’s getting so you 
have to Laugh all According to Law—and 
by the time your Lawyer is Through with 
you, you either Don’t want to Laugh or 
alse you have Forgot what you wanted to 
Laugh about. This Here Civilization is 
making it Harder and Harder to Live and 
Laugh, and a real Man could have More 
Fun if He was an Apache Indian trying to 
run a Jack Rabbit down with a Bow and 
Arrow. 


Most all the Public Camp Grounds be- 
tween Back East and the Place called Cali- 
fornia has got a Big Sign up—a couple of 
Posts with Some Boards acrost the Top. 
The Greasewood Golf Course here has put 
up a Big Sign on two posts and some 
Boards acrost the Top saying “GOLF 
COURSE” and it’s funny how so Many 
Folks from Indiana and Arkansaw and 
Memphis and Maine and Texas drive right 
ap in front of that Sign and Look At It 
and then Drive right in and Make Camp on 
she Golf Grounds. The other Night some 
Folks from Mobile, Alabama, drove right 
n and camped for the Night on one of the 
Greens and when I went over and Kicked 
about it they said they See the Sign and 
she Nice Level Spot where the Circus Ring 
aad been so they Pitched their Tent there. 
Lord, I often wonder how some folks ever 
zet this Far on the way to California—and 
she next morning one of the Kids Stole the 
Hole and took it with Him. I guess he 
shought the Circus Left it. 

—Dick Wick Hall, 


Garage Owner and Editor. 


Peggy of the Cabaret 


OU missed a swanky party last night, 

Babe. Why didn’t you come along? 
Gee, you can go to a Turkish bath any night 
out it’s not every time you can get an in- 
vite to a rich millionaire’s house. 
| Who was there? Why, you never saw 
such a mixed assembly in all your life! It 
was a conglomeration of Who’s Who, What’s 
What, and Who’s Got How Much. There 
was Phil Payne, the newspaper editor; 
Charley McGee, the Wall Street broker; 
Archie Wombat, the movie critic who calls 
ull the stars by their first names and their 
xictures bad names; Fagan, the criminal 
awyer—criminal is right!—and a lot of 
yther birds, includin’ Oswald Kelley who 
slorifies the brassiére industry, and that 
‘amous Polish fiddler what’s-his-name— 
Tascha or Mascha or Gascha Coldslaw- 
ski—I can never remember that bimbo’s 
Christian name. 

Oh yes! There was that publisher there, 
so0—you know—Fred Munson. He just 
xombined the Ham-Haters’ Gazette with 
che Egg Trade Journal! 
| All the highbrows were there, Babe, all 
talkin’ at the same time. There was that 
English knight of the goiter who just made 
his fifty-ninth trip across the ocean to tell 
is what he thinks of us in his lectures. But 
ais wife did all the lecturin’ that night when 
she caught him eyin’ up a drug-store blonde 
who was talkin’ to Mr. MacIntyre, the 
ress agent. © 
It certainly was a tony affair all right. 
hey served paddy-de-foy-grass and cav- 
air and a lot of other trick stuff. Later 
n in the evening all the highbrows started 
n argument on should married women keep 
heir maiden names after marriage. One 

sty-faced dame got up with a spiel about 
er husband callin’ himself Mr. Blutch 

i she callin’ herself Miss Blintz and'they 
ot their mail addressed that way, too, and 


. 
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if the elevator boy in their apartment dared 
to call her Mrs. she’d have the superin- 
tendent fire him on the spot! 

She said she was first vice president of 
the League to Retain Maiden Names and 
they just won a big single victory in the 
courts by forcin’ the public library to give 
them library cards with their maiden names 
on ’em. Next month she said the league 
was goin’ to agitate for passports with their 
maiden names on ’em. Well I hope they 
succeed, Babe. I’m in favor of the pass- 
ports. 

Later on she turns around to me and 
says: “How would you like to be married 
and not have people call you by your 
maiden name?’’ And I says, “Huh! That 
would be quite intristing—wouldn’t it! 
What would that make me—an Elk?” 

Well that got a good laugh all around, 
Babe, and shut her up like a padlocked 
saloon! Who do you think she was any- 
way? Just a clotheshorse in the Follies 
with as many birthdays as Thomas Edison! 
One of her friends tried to get ritzy and 
asked me what college I graduated from. 
Well she had me stumped there, but Mr. 
MacIntyre came to my defense and said I 
was a graduate of Bedford Reformatory, 
Class of 719. Make believe she didn’t get 
the horse laugh on that! And he told her 
I was also a member in good standing of 
the Appendix Alumni Association. And I 
am, too, Babe. I still got it pickled in al- 
cohol. 

Well, I should have told you about this 
apartment at the beginning, Babe. Say, 
dearie, if they pay a dollar a month rent 
they must pay at least three thousand! 
And that’s not talkin’ in telephone numbers 
eyether! Why, all the rugs were im- 
ported direct from Persia and all the furni- 
ture wae made by Louis Cans, the French 
king! 

No, I don’t know what he made his 
money in. Ticket speculatin’, I suppose. 

But you should have seen all the antique 
junk that guy’s got scattered around his 
place! He must have attended some of the 
best fire sales in the country! He had an 
old rickety chair there which wouldn’t be 
fit for a chiropodist’s waiting room which 
he paid $850 for just because Mary Ann 
Tonette, the frog queen who got it in the 
neck, happened to have her hair curled in it 
once! Then he showed us a small cup he 
paid $500 for that George Washington used 
to stow his false teeth in just before going 
to bed. Of all the nuts, the antique nuts are 
the nuttiest! I should hope to kiss a her- 
ring if I laid out good money for junk like 
that! 

Well, my current boy friend is waitin’ for 
me at the hotel so I think I’ll grab this 
taxi and fox-trot along. I’ll take you as 
far as I go if you want to. Oh, you goin’ to 
the Movie Carnival? All right, all right! 
I'll have the chauffeur for company any- 
way! But look out for those movie actors, 
Babe. You goin’ todancewith Maraschino? 
Sweet dadda—let me touch you and be 
famous! Well, watch your step, Babe. Let 
your tonsils be your guide, dearie. Let your 
tonsils be your guide! —Max Lief. 


Back to the Old Town 


M* HOME town has three penitentia- 
ries. It is proud of these big prisons. 
I left when the penitentiaries began to 
multiply, and went to New York. For ten 
years I plugged away, getting my name in 
the papers daily, writing a book and five 
Broadway plays. Fame apparently had 
chosen me as its own. Then came the 
chance to go back to my home town. 

I reached the depot about nine o’clock in 
the morning. Several people whose faces 
were familiar passed me. From two or 
three I received nods; the others showed no 
excitement at all. 

Old Bill, the hackman I used to admire 
and pal with, was still on the job. This I 
had learned from the home paper. The 
thought heartened me. My step quickened 
as I headed for the corner where Bill used 
to have his hack stand. As I approached it, 
I saw an old taxicab. Standing near it was 
Bill, my good old friend. Joyously I almost 
ran up, dropped my suitcase and stuck out 
my hand. 

“Howdy, Bill!” I said. 

“Howdy, Bide!” came his cheery re- 
sponse. Then he caught sight of my 
suitcase. “Whatcha goin’ todo,” he added, 
“eave town a while?” —Bide Dudley. 
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“Is your office 
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ts just like coasting 
on roller skates 


20 years behind your home ?” 


OU drive a new car—your home is 
filled with modern conveniences— 
why not make your office modern, too? 


Begin with your own desk 


If it’s the old-fashioned kind with 
drawers that stick and nothing where 
you can find it—replace it now with a 
“Y and E”’ Efficiency Desk. 


Drawers coast in and out on real roller 
bearings—just like coasting on roller 
skates. Everything neatly, efficiently 
arranged. Records, papers, cards, office 
tools—all at your finger tips. It’s the 
1924 desk—for the man who knows the 
value of his time. 


A handsome private office 


A well furnished, efficient office radiates 
success. Start in with a “‘Y and E” Effi- 


ciency Desk in quartered oak or genuine 
mahogany; “Y and E”’ filing cabinets 
in steel or wood, table, bookcases, cos- 


tumer and chairs, all finished to 


match. 


Next comes protection 

In your files are thousands of letters, 

orders, important papers—many of 

them unreplaceable. 
Safeguard these by 
keeping them in ““Y 
and E” Fire Wall 
Steel Files—the 
only filing cabinets 
with a lining of as- 
bestos between steel 
walls. If you wish, 


you can have these in the convenient 
“counter height”’ size. 


For your books, currency, insurance 
policies,inventories, 
we suggest “Y and 
E” Dry Insulated 
B-Label Safes. 
They give perma- 
nent protection 
because there is no 
moisture in their 
insulation to rust 


or dry out. 


Filing or finding letters 


Let us show you the “Y and E”’ Direct 
Name Filing System—the one that finds 
or files a letter in ten seconds or less. 
There is a “Y and E”’ vertical or card- 
record system for every business record 
—sales, costs, employment, stock 
records, etc. 


Send for the ‘‘ Y and E’’ man 


Without obligation he will tell you 
about the newest kinds of record- 
keeping for your business, or devise 
methods to meet your individual re- 
quirements. There is a “Y and E”’ store 
near you. If you don’t know the ad- 
dress, fill in and mail the coupon today. 


‘YAWMAN 4» FRBE MFG.(0. 


532 JAY STREET 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 


““Y and E”’ Branches 


Albany 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Los Angeles 
Newark 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Rochester 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse 
Washington, D. C. 


NAME 


FIRM NAME 


Please send me your latest literature 
covering the items I have checked 


Mail this coupon! 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. 
532 JAY ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. [J 


Desks 
[1] Cabinets 
EJ Safes 
L 


Systems for 


New York 
Agents and dealers 


in 2500 other cities , ADDRESS 
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in the able hands in which I found them, 
and all these four officials served throughout 
my administration. They were in charge of 
Lighthouses, Standards, Steamboat Inspec- 
tion and Navigation. Two chiefs remained 
more than a year, until different causes led 
to their retirement, namely, the heads of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. Three services 
were provided with new heads— Fisheries, 
Corporations and the Census—and each for 
specific reasons. The Commissioner of 
Fisheries was a politician. I determined to 


' make that service a scientific one, divorced 


from politics. ‘The political chief was re- 
moved and the deputy commissioner was 
promoted in his stead. The latter was an 
original appointee of President McKinley. 
I have been told by what seems unimpeach- 
able authority that Mr. Bowers, the retired 
commissioner, was appointed by President 
McKinley pursuant to a promise made by 
him to Senator Elkins, of West Virginia. 
The senator insisted upon his candidate, 
and the President felt obliged to-yield but 
asked a distinguished scientific man in 
Washington to select the man best fitted to 
carry on the important scientific work of the 
Fisheries Service. Doctor Smith, whom I 
appointed as commissioner, was recom- 
mended to President McKinley, and was at 
that time made deputy commissioner. Thus 
it appears that the Republican appointee 
whom a Democrat promoted was later re- 
moved by the new Republican Administra- 
tion. For my own part-in thé case, politics 
was given no consideration whatever. The 
new commissioner, Dr. Hugh M. Smith, 
was a scientist distinguished for his attain- 
ments; a member of many prominent 
scientific societies and known all over the 
world as an ichthyologist. His promotion 
to the post of commissioner was my own un- 
solicited act, for which I was solely responsi- 
ble. Doctor Smith served with distinction 
for eight years, and under his wise care the 
work grew in size and improved in quality 
until it became the foremost service of its 
kind in the world, as it was the largest. 
This is here emphasized because the dis- 
charge of the former political chief has been 
laid most unjustly at Doctor Smith’s door. 
The discarded commissioner later became 
a member of Congress and after 1920 was 
able to secure Doctor Smith’s removal, 
only, however, to have him succeeded by 
the present commissioner, Mr. O’ Malley, 
formerly one of my own assistants, an able 
and experienced officer. 

The chief of the Bureau of Corporations 
preferred to resign after an able administra- 
tion. His post was filled at the President’s 
‘request by Joseph E. Davies, who carried 
‘on the work until it was merged in that of 
the Federal Trade:Commission. 


The Salt Lick of Congress 


The work of the Census was found in a 
backward state. Many of the data of the 
icensus of 1910 were still unpublished. It 
seemed advisable that the scientific statis- 
tician who had been presiding over the un- 
completed work should make way for a less 
technical business 
executive who 
would push it toa 
conclusion. Mr. W. 
J. Harris, now sen- 
ator from Georgia, 
was appointed 
Director of the 
Census. It is but 
fair to say that 
there were causes 
not wholly within 
the control of the 
former Director of 
ithe Census which 
‘made it difficult to 
dispatch the work 
jof the office with 
even ordinary 
speed. The bureau 
was, aS we have 
seen, so badly 
housed that work 
during the hot 
summer was often 
fa torment. There 
ere times when no 
mployes could do 
hemselves justice 
ecause of physi- 
al conditions. 
he force was 
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honeycombed with polities. It was the salt 
lick of Congress. There were in it at times 
a relatively large number of places exempt 
from civil-service rules, and these were 
worked for all they were worth. The office 
was a sharp contrast in this respect to the 
other services, for there were more purely 
political appointments in that single bureau 
than in all the rest of the department. 
Thirdly, the statutory force was not only 
poorly paid but the clerical grades were so 
arranged that promotion was almost hope- 
less, and resignations and transfers to other 
departments became very frequent. We lost 
in this way between July 1, 1916, and Sep- 
tember 30, 1917, eighty-nine officials and 
employes, or nearly 16’per cent of the entire 
statutory force. ; 


Stifling Ambition 


This phrase “statutory force,” familiar 
to Washington ears, is perhaps strange 
elsewhere. It means the force expressly 
provided by statute. The law fixes the 
number of persons who may be employed, 
establishes the several grades or employ- 
ments, and the rates of pay. In my first re- 
port I called attention to the extraordinary 
way in which the appropriations were made 
so as to thwart all ambition and to promote 
indifference to the census service and-all 
things therein. Out of 494 clerks, 119 


received less than $1200 per-annum, 305 re-- 
ceived just $1200, and 70—in three grades— - 


received more than $1200; none more than 


$1800. Obviously there was little future for 


the 305, and still less for the 119. Naturally 
a dull discontent was the normal result, and 
all eyes were looking elsewhere for the step 
thatignorant parsimony forbade them where 
they were. 

There was a striking illustration of poli- 
ties at work in the Census Bureau during 
the first few weeks after we took office. 
Under an appropriation made March 4, 
1913, there were 265 temporary census 
clerks who were employed to finish certain 
work. The law expressly fixed the time 
limit of their employment as June 30, 1913. 
They not only all knew that the work was 
temporary but they also knew just when it 
would end, and their political sponsors— 
all of them had such sponsors—knew it 
quite as well. Nay more, these same spon- 
sors were the very men who had made the 
employment temporary and had fixed its 
limit, and they knew it. Nevertheless, as 
May of 1913 passed over into June and the 
coming of the zero hour was visualized, 
these clerks besieged the Congress on the 
Hill with loud demands that something 
should be done which law forbade, and 
those same men who made the law hesi- 
tated not at all to put the burden on the 
Census Bureau and the secretary to find a 
way out. The mere fact that the problem 
was one of their making did not in the least 
diminish their insistence that someone else 
should solve it, even though these same 
gentlemen knew there was no solution 
provided by statute. How they did resent 
being asked if this problem was not of their 
own making! They hated to be told that 
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PSES OF OUR GOVERNMENT 


the power to order the employment con- 
tinued was in their own hands. Having 
made their bed they refused to lie in it. It 
was a merry war while it lasted. Every 
loophole and cranny that would hold a clerk 
was searched out. We did our best to keep 
the best ones, because the human side of the 


row was appealing. Some found tasks in | 


other departments, but when June thirtieth 
came around there was a sad procession of 
the disappointed moving outward from the 
Bureau of the Census. 

I have spoken of the costliness of parsi- 
mony and have said that it is ridiculous to 
assume that the saving of appropriations 
means always the saving of money. It is 
well to illustrate this from our experience 
with the crews of vessels. A glimpse has 
been given of the perilous work of the light- 


house tender. Service on such a ship differs 


from the ordinary occupation of seamen. 
It takes long practice to handle large buoys 
safely in a seaway in the necessary work of 
placing and replacing them at sea. Life 
and property are risked if the crew is in- 


‘efficient or inexperienced. Valuable vessels 


and costly buoys can be damaged by care- 
less or ignorant handling. The seamen on 
our steamers ought to have received pay at 
least equal to that which would have been 
given them on a merchant ship. They did 


‘not, and the whole service was hampered 


in its work through this fact. The officers of 
our vessels stood loyally by us when they 
were paid. much less than they could get 
elsewhere for the same or less dangerous 
work. In September, 1916, the officers 


of the lighthouse ships in the New York | 


district sent.us a respectful petition for 
an increase in wages, saying, “It is a well- 
established fact that private and municipal 
corporations have been paying men who are 
engaged in similar occupation a much larger 
salary than that paid by the Government.” 
This was true. 


A Costly Labor Turnover 


There was also the serious question of 
feeding the crews. The cost of food ad- 
vanced, but the allowance for subsistence 
did not. A seaman’s life is one of constant 
exposure at hard labor out-of-doors in all 
weathers. He ought to have had more 
abundant good food than we. were able to 
give him. Tosome degree similar conditions 
prevailed on the fleets of the Coast Survey 
and the Bureau of Fisheries. What were 
the results? To maintain an authorized 
force of 250 seamen in 1913 we had 785 
changes. For the same-forcein-1914 there 


were 786 changes. Thesituation grew worse | 


until, in the fiscal year 1917, to fill a total of 
1275 places we actually employed 4999 per- 
sons. This same year the steamer Patterson 
of the Coast Survey on the Pacific em- 
ployed within eight months 132 men to fill 
49 places, and the Isis on the Atlantic 
employed 171 persons to fill 44 places. 

A brief extract follows from an official 
report in the spring of 1917: The Patterson 
“was detained 20 days in Seattle through 
inability to obtain seamen. She finally 
sailed with a shortage of 5. After work- 
ing for about 6 
weeks with this re- 
duced complement 
and its resultant 
loss, the ship was 
told to go to port. 
Here 5 days were 
lost through drunk- 
enness among the 
crew and their re- 
fusal of duty. She 
finally got away 
with a shortage of 
7 men. 

“Efforts to re- 
cruit others in Se- 
attle to fill these 
vacancies were un- 
availing; sailors 
would not even 
consider the $60 
they were offered 
when they could 
readily earn $100 
or over elsewhere.” 

Thesituation was 
relieved only by 
stopping the work 
of another ship, the 
Explorer, which 
had been operat- 
ing under equally 
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More 
pretty clothes 


ON’T be without the many 
lovely things you would like to 
make, merely because your sewing 
machine isn’t an electric. For a mar- 
velous little electric motor will now 
make your old machine as speedy and 
easy to operate as the latest electric 
models. It is almost unbelievably 
simple. You merely place the motor 
next to the hand wheel. That’s abso- 
lutely all. No tools or belts required. 
Then you can sew all your own and 
the children’s clothes, the new health- 
ful way, without working your feet, 
at a cost for electricity of less than one 
cent an hour. 


Hamilton 


Beach 
Home Motor 


Sit in any easy posi- 
tion you like. Sew fast 
or slow or in between, 
all controlled by slight 
pressure of your foot 
on the Speed Pedal. 
1,000,000 Hamilton 
Beach motors now in 
use. Patented and sold 
under Money-Back 
Guarantee by Electri- 
cal, Hardware, De- 
partment, and Sewing 
Machine Stores. 


Also made by 


HAMILTON BEACH 
VACUUM SWEEPERS 
VIBRATORS 
HAIR DRYERS 
DRINK MIXERS 
SMALL POWER MOTORS 


Folders on Request 


Hamitron Beacu Mere. Co., Racine, Wis. 


Denver and West 19.00 
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It won't even kink on request 
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ID you ever see a hose like this? I can twist it, 
tie knots, yank it, but never a kink in it.”’ 

It’s ELECTRIC Garden Hose, of course. This hose 
is proof against kinks that break the casing and start 
leaks, splits and bursts. 

ELECTRIC Garden Hose is built up in layers like 
the best cord tires; tough new rubber covered with 
jackets of braided cord, and a corrugated rubber cover- 
ing that resists cuts. It is vuleanized with heavy pres- 
sure applied inside, driving the rubber and cord 
together. 

Two identifying marks are on ELECTRIC Garden 
Hose—the trade-mark shown below, and length marks 
moulded in every foot to insure accurate measuring. It 
is a tape line in itself. 

ELECTRIC Garden Hose is the cheapest hose you 
can buy, service considered. It outwears two ordinary 
hose, at a trifling higher cost than one of the cheapest 
kind. Some that we know of have been in use for 15 
years and are still serviceable. 


Your hardware dealer or seedsman 
sells ELECTRIC or can get it for you. 


ELECTRIC HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 


ELECTRIC 


GARDEN HOSE 
cannot kink 


a, 

ra 

i} By Invitation Member jf 
b 


Emblem of i 
}} BUSINESS CHARACTER }y 


4 Rice Leaders |) 
| ofthe Gorld | 
(| Alssociation 
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As large a stream of water is delivered 
from the nozzle of 5%"" hose as 34" hose. 
It throws the stream farther! This 54” 
size és lighter as well as cheaper, and 
being lighter it does not wear out so 
quickly when dragged over rough cement 
and cinders. 
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bad conditions. Enough men were kept 
on the Explorer to lay her up at Seattle; 
the remainder were transferred to the Pat- 
terson. We were frankly told by officers of 
the seamen’s union that we could not 
expect to get competent men and must take 
those rejected elsewhere. Two of our ships 
were idle eleven months and a third nine 
months of that year for lack of crews. 
Comment cannot add force to these 
facts. The manufacturer in his mill, the 
housekeeper in her home, knows what they 
mean. There was, however, a unique phase 
to the condition I have described. These 
men whom often we could not get or whom, 
when gotten, we could not keep, were 
needed to safeguard human lives. There 
were great areas in which the nation had 
undertaken to protect its people and had 
failed to do so. The Congress had caused 
organizations to be formed for such pur- 
poses and had charged them with duties of 
vital importance and then had refused them 
the means with which to perform those 
duties. Therefore by unknown current or 
uncharted rock or unmarked danger a toll 
was taken, paid in human pain. What 
excuse was there for this great nation to 
leave its work undone? There was no ex- 
planation from poverty, for more was 
spent in far less pressing ways than would 
make our people safe from unknown dan- 
gers on our waters. There was no expla- 
nation from ignorance, for over and over 
the truth had been plainly told. Weare not 
a cruel people, but we are a busy one, and 
the rule applies in Congress as it does else- 
where that what is everyone’s business is 
no one’s particular concern. Our mouths 


| are filled with political phrases; our time 


is given to political strategy and tactics; 
we investigate this and scrutinize that, 
while ships lie idle and crews are scanty and 
the work drags. Then we wonder why 
some vessel goes ashore, why lives are lost, 
why shoals are unknown and rocks un- 
charted, and we do not know who is re- 
sponsible or why these things are left undone. 
So the thing that is called economy, but 
whose true name too often is parsimony, 
keeps gathering the victims of public com- 
placency and legislative indifference. 

Of course it is true that many, if not 
most, in the clerical force are fairly or even 
liberally compensated for their work. Hours 
are short, vacations long; liberal sick leave 
is provided. The clerk does not lack friends. 
His voice is heard; his needs are seen. But 
it is otherwise with the distant field and sea 
forces. They have few sponsors, and their 
votes are not sufficiently visualized to bring 
them within the political horizon. 

There are few subjects about which the 
public conscience is more sensitive than it 
is respecting accidents to vessels, and the 
government services whose duty it is to 
prevent such disasters are held by opinion 
to strict account. This is as it should be. 
Never did the two bureaus under my 
charge on which these heavy responsibili- 
ties rested object to their weight; rather 
they gloried in the dignity of their duty. 
But they suffered in body and mind be- 
cause they were not permitted to do their 
work as laws required and as the public 
mind demanded, and they objected to being 
held accountable for that which neither 
law nor means permitted them to do. 


Undermanned and Overworked 


Within certain limits the Bureau of Navi- 
gation supervised the equipment of vessels, 
but as we shall see there were times when 
its men and those of its sister bureau, the 
Steamboat Inspection Service, had to stand 
helplessly by and see things go on that they 
wished to prevent. Listen: 

“If a government inspector stands upon 
a dock watching a motorboat sail away 
with three times as many passengers as she 
ought to have and her machinery defective 
and her hull leaking, he would have no 
power in the premises, were she a motor- 
boat under fifteen tons measurement, ex- 
cept to see that there was a life preserver 
in good order provided for every passenger 
on board; that she had the proper lights and 
the proper means of extinguishing gasoline 
fires, with a whistle and a bell of standard 
dimensions. He could, indeed, require such 
a vessel to have a licensed operator, but for 


that license no examination is required. 
At present a person may obtain a license as 
operator of motor vessels without being a 
citizen of the United States or without 
being twenty years of age, and while being 
unable to read or write. Under the law, 


licenses to operators of motorboats are 
_ | issued without any examination whatever. 


- very curious about it, and wondered ho it 


May 10, Wea 
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The inspectors are without authority to ask _ 
whether the person applying for such motor- | 
boat license is color-blind or whether he 
understands or can read the pilot rules, 
Yet such persons, having a license so ob- 
tained, may and in fact do take charge of 
motor vessels carrying passengers for hire, 
Here and now for the third time the de. 
partment makes these facts clear and asks 
the authority, which it now lacks, to pro. 
tect the lives of innocent passengers. I) 
that authority is not furnished, the respon: 
sibility for the loss of life which is certain t« 
happen will not rest upon the department.’ 

This was written on October 30, 1915 
There were already laws to prevent over 
crowding of passengers on excursion steam 
ers, but no adequate means of enforcin; 
them. That duty was a side issue with thi 
collectors of custom. On July 29, 1914 
the responsibility was placed on our Bureai 
of Navigation; a special temporary fore 
was set at work, and within the year wa 
followed by a permanent civil-service one 
This was the first appearance of a regula’ 
staff devoted to this essential duty. 

The obligations of the sister service wer 
more grave and it was even less able to cop; 
with them. Listen again! I am speakin; 
on November 10, 1914: 

“Tt is useless to pass more exactin 
laws—until Congress shall have given th 
Steamboat Inspection Service enough me 
to enforce the laws and carry out in an it 
telligent manner the rules that alread 
exist. If disasters occur as a resu 
of lack of thoroughness the responsibilit 
will not rest upon the Steamboat Inspectic 
Service.” 

A little later, to emphasize the truth th; 
this bureau was both undermanned ar 
overworked, I said—December 8, 1914- 
to the New York Maritime Exchange: 


A First Cabinet Meeting 


“Should some day an accident occur b 
cause there was not time for the searc 
ing study at which we aim or because : 
exhausted inspector passed something ov«, 
we will deal firmly with it, but the respo- 
sibility will not in the last analysis rest wi 
us, but with those who provide and wi. 
those who can move the providers to pi: 
vide.”” On December 16, 1913, I suggest | 
that we be allowed two traveling inspect«; 
to be eyes and ears, counselors and guic; 
for the entire service under the direct ordi; 
of its chief. One was granted during the 1 - 
cal year 1915, and a second a year later. 

But I am sure some reader will s:, 
“Why these department details, and noi- 
ing of the larger, more public side of 12 
story? Was there not much of more gene | 
interest to tell us?’’ Yes, there was mui 
going on, and in it the public often to s 
sorrow took far more interest than in the 
matters of work of which I have bea 
speaking. There is more of human !', 
more of daily touch on the part of Gove - 
ment with us all in these that may sea 
minor things than in the cabinet coun s 
and the larger political events. Yet its 
well to change our focus for a time <d 
leave the story of reconstructing a.dep: - 
ment that in many ways was sadly in 
down, for another chapter while we turn r 
a time to a different scene. But as weo 
so you will not forget, I hope, that in e 
life of a cabinet officer at Washington the 
are always these two phases—one pub’, 
one less public; one political in the lar T 
sense, the other executive; one larger, 
other seemingly lesser, yet with the le:'r 
often of far more importance to the pul ¢ 
weal than its more conspicuous fellow. 

Mexico was boiling, had indeed que 
boiled over, for less than a month before e 
took up our work Madero had been mr 9 
dered and Huerta had telegraphed 0 
President Taft, ‘‘I have overthrown \€ — 
government.” The first cabinet meeti£ 
held, therefore, the keen interest of pres:i£ 
affairs as well as that of novelty. I 3s 


would compare with the meetings of re 
board of directors of a life-insurance ca- 
pany or of a bank. Long years befor | 
had interviewed a cabinet officer who | 
visibly borne his grave responsibilities un 
his stately shoulders. He had been cou/e- 
ous but condescending, and I had haste2d 
to leave his office to get warm. I wi a 
living question mark as I passed. the g11P 
of reporters who haunt the entrance tohe 
executive offices, and turning to the ft 
went on to the cabinet room. e. 
The reality proved to be very simple A 
group of ten men, some of them oldi¢- 
quaintances, gathered around a table | 4 


juiet room of small dimensions, | talked 
reely with the President and with one 
inother about current affairs. The most 
\oticeable thing was the lack of formality. 
(here was no splendor to meet the eye, no 
itual. The reality of dignity was present, 
yut no pomp or ceremony. It was much 
nore like the meeting of friends having a 
nutual interest and a common chief than 
ike anything more formal. Eleven years 
‘ave passed since those opening days, but 
he different figures stand out clearly. 

Of course it is not necessary to descant 
ipon Mr. Bryan, for he speaks too fre- 
juently, too variously and too ably for 
‘imself to justify much comment here. 
“hen, as now, he would be considered a 
‘'undamentalist, and then as now this atti- 
ude on his part involved some extreme 
ssumptions. Of his high personal charac- 
er, his genuine sweetness of spirit, his 
incere patriotism and his loyal purpose to 
erve according to his light, there is and 
here can be no doubt at all. We had it out, 
e and I, one day on the subject of the 
idependence of the Philippines, on which 
abject I was, for a Democrat, an avowed 
eretic. At that time, as at others, he 
2emed to me to be doctrinaire, to apply a 
rinciple without sufficient discrimination 
nd without accurate information. Mr. 
‘ryan is by nature an evangelist and he 
asses from one evangel to another without 
‘orking any of them out to a conclusion, 
itellectually content so long as he has a 
resent gospel to preach. He brings his 
olendid gifts to this disconnected task with 
sincerity of purpose and moral enthusiasm 
thich in themselves are admirable and 
‘hich form, regardless of all else, a valuable 
ontribution to our public thought. 

Mr. Burleson and Mr. W. B. Wilson had 
een my associates in the House of Repre- 
antatives for three sessions. Mr. Wilson 
ad been chairman of the Committee on 
abor and we had been for a time closely 
irown together in common work on a 
secial congressional committee. Our 
iewpoints were very different. I looked 
t labor problems as an employer, he as a 
tbor leader. He had been a practical mine 
‘orker, I a corporation officer. We found 
urselves in close agreement on the impor- 
int subject of vocational education, and 
3 our acquaintance grew I came to have 
reat respect for his character and ability, 
nd increasing confidence in his judgment. 
‘here were doubtless many conservative 
eople who looked askance upon the cre- 
tion of a Department of Labor, question- 
ig seriously what it would be or do under 
ie direction of a labor-union leader. All 
iat is now pretty well forgotten, for Secre- 
iry Wilson showed calmness and balance 
1 his administration, and won general 
steem for himself and his department. 


Burleson’s Fault 


Mr. Burleson was of quite another type. 
‘e had not, to use his own words, drawn an 
nofficial breath for many years. I could 
‘el the atmosphere of his former service 
ith the Committee on Appropriations in 
tuch that he said or did, and that envi- 
mment was not sympathetic with any 
ublic expenditure that could be avoided. 
man of means and ability, loyally anxious 
) serve, it may be doubted whether his par- 
cular congressional experience had influ- 
‘eed Mr. Burleson to look at men and 
tairs—chiefly men—in a broad, humanly 
rmpathetic way. From my standpoint 
1e who is to lead employes successfully, 
pecially when there are several hundred 
iousand of them, must have as a primary 
isential quality a human spirit. He must 
alue men as men, must understand them, 
ust be one at heart with them, and be, as 
ieir leader, in some true sense the expres- 
on of their manhood and their aspirations. 
have often regretted that Mr. Burleson, 
hom I sincerely respected, did not seem 
» get this viewpoint. At times he seemed 
most to be the antagonist of his own forces, 
» regard them as by nature unreasonable 
id exacting, and to think it his duty to 
ony their demands and repress their de- 
res. He may have been right. He was 
parer to the facts than I. My knowledge 
his departmental working conditions was 
janty, but I felt, as he now and again 
ould comment on his working forces, that 
> did not either understand their worth or 
asp the privilege and power of leadership. 
is policy on the subject of compensating 
e railways seemed to me narrow, yet, | 
peat, that, as he was closer to his work 
an I, he of course knew it better. His 
litical outlook seemed to me to reflect a 
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similar atmosphere. A sincere devoted 
servant, an honorable man giving of his best 
yet seeming to me at times unable to realize 
that others also were giving their best. 

Dear old Lane—I can say it safely, for 
he was younger than I—wore himself out in 
harness, as did his chief. The people in the 
Interior Department must have loved Mr. 
Lane, and for good cause, for he bore them 
in constant thought. His was a restless, 
farseeing spirit, given to fine expression, as 
his letters show, and reaching out at times 
beyond his nearer sphere to do what he saw 
required to be done and grieving also when 
he could not accomplish all to which he had 
set his hand. 


The Man Who Fooled Them 


But this is not a catalogue of colleagues 
nor a roster of their characteristics. They 
were a very human group, many with ele- 
ments of character or mind that made them 
stand out, not as either better or worse, 
stronger or weaker, but as different and 
individual. Mr. Garrison, the most out- 
spoken of us all, bringing a keen incisive 
mind to bear on all our discussions, would 
have something here to say about “Old 
Fundamentals” as fairly descriptive of my- 
self. It used to be said that the Secretary of 
War must be a lawyer, and certainly one 
good lawyer followed another when Mr. 
Baker entered our group. Certainly, too, 
able lawyers had preceded both. Yet I won- 
der if the statement is always true, for it 
seemed to me at times, not from any failure 
or fault, but from the nature of the work as 
I saw it, that much in it called for the 
trained business executive who could add 
tothespirit of military discipline the breadth 
of view and the understanding of the art of 
management that come from great indus- 
trial experience. I speak, of course, with 
the necessary limitations of one who saw 
from without, and there is here no faintest 
implied criticism or sting, for I avow my be- 
lief that as the searchlight of time bears 
longer on the conduct of the war it will be 
found to have been not only clean in its con- 
duct but as wise as it was victorious. Yet 
there is always danger that so mighty a ma- 
chine as our military forces form in war, 
with its powerful traditions, its professional 
consciousness, its ordered intelligence, may 
in a great measure run its own gait because 
men are few with sufficient experience to 
grasp the wheel firmly and hold it steadily 
at such an hour. We as a people were for- 
tunate indeed in those who stood at the 
helm in those days. 

Of the other friends around that table 
there will later be occasion to speak, but 
they were friends—let that be said of all. 
Even when we differed, as of course we 
did, it was as those who would learn from 
differences. But of Josephus Daniels I never 
think without a contented smile. He did 
fool them so. Never mind whom I mean by 
them—just anyone whom he surprised, and 
there were plenty. Justa pleasant, smiling, 
kindly man, apparently so easily led. So 
inexperienced in nautical affairs—just a 
journalist from asmall Southern city. What 
an idea to put him at the head of a great 
technical service like the Navy! But as 
time went on laughter grew less and the 
critics who came to scoff found other use for 
their voices, and when war came the Navy’s 
reply was ‘‘ Ready.” 

When the call to cross the river came 
to our beloved chief, he answered “I’m 
ready.” This was no surprise to those of us 
who knew him well and to whom through 
long association the deep realities of his na- 
ture were in some measure revealed. He 
had known loneliness and isolation. In 
reverent phrase it may be said of him that 
those who were his received him not. About 
him blazed the fires of calumny. He heard 
on many sides the snarling wolfish tribute 
that bitter partisanship laid at his feet, thus 
betraying its own silly mendacity and leav- 
ing him unharmed, if not serene. It is too 
early yet to appraise the work of Woodrow 
Wilson or to estimate calmly his great char- 
acter. The perspective will come in time, and 
then he shall be known as he truly was. 
After they have passed, men that are little 
fade; men that are great grow. Washing- 
ton suffered from detractors even in death. 
Lincoln’s assassin spoke of tyrants as he 
shot. Both Washington and Lincoln live in 
greatness and influence in all our hearts. 
Those who knew Wilson, even if only in 
part, await his growth in fame and influence 
through future days with quiet minds. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Redfield. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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C The Happy Land for Youngsters 


Glacier 


NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to September 15 


Take your children out West this summer 


to the nation’s own  playground— Glacier 
National Park. 


What a thrill you will provide for them, mountains, 
lakes, horseback riding, motoring over splendid “sky- 
ways.” And Blackfeet Indian Camps nearby. No better 
vacation than a trip to this wild heart of the Rockies 
where modern hotels and rustic Chalet camps insure 
restful comforts and good meals. Plan your trip now. 


All expense tours of 1 to 7 days or longer if desired. 


Visit Pacific Northwest 


Through trains from Chicago and Kansas City via Bur- 
lington route—Great Northern Railway (main line) to 
Glacier Park, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma and Portland. 
A free side trip to Vancouver, B. C., and return, from 
Seattle, if you wish. En route to the Pacific Northwest, 
Alaska or California visit Lake Chelan and Rainier and 
Crater Lake National Parks. Take a Glacier-Yellowstone 
Park circuit tour. 


For free information or booklets See America First 
apply any ticket or tourist agent 


or offices Great Northern Railway 


226 West Adams Street 


Longa Buildi 
Chicago, III. gacre Building 


New York, N. Y. 
205 Empire Building 516 Railway Exchange 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Low Fares via 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 


Finest train to Pacific Northwest 
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Sealpax Twin-Buttons hav: 
TWO buttons on the shoulde, 
none down the front—not eve 
on the fly. 


In you go! One foot. The othe: 
foot. Pull it up. Button tw. 
That’s all. 


That’s all! The Sealpax Twi- 
Button is no more complicate] 
than a handkerchief. Just two 
convenient buttons. Easy to pit 
on asa hat. Cool and comfor- 
able as an imaginary garmenr:. 


No wonder men like it. 


Also made in boys’ sizes. 


REGSTO. 
U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Fully protected by patents 
granted and pending. Ww O U O 4) S 
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Get a divorce from buttons. Wed 
yourself to the quicker, easier, 
cooler Sealpax Twin- Button 
Union Suit. 


This suit is the bachelor’s friend. 
[t means good-by to button 
troubles, less work for the needle, 
and less grief for the laundry. 


Ask your dealer for “Sealpax 
Twin-Buttons” in the transpar- 
ent sealed envelope. You can’t 
forget the name. 


_ The Sealpax Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Also makers of “‘Lady Sealpax’’ and “Little 
Brother” and-“‘ Little Sister Sealpax”’ 
Sold by leading jobbers 


If there is no Sealpax dealer near you, send us $1.50, in 
‘ash or by check, and we will send you the Twin-Button 
Jealpax Union Suit.. 


| 
| 
| 


shoulder—none down the front 


| 
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“Peppy 


night frolic’’ is this semi-belted 
DORMITORY 
oneof the novel pajamas-for-a- 
purpose produced by Glover. 
Others are Bachelor’s Pal, 


Travelers, 


Thrift Specials. Send for ‘“‘ The 


Nightie 
them! 


| SLEEPINGWEAR 


IGr BAD 


enough for the mid- 
SPECIAL, 
Week-end, and 


Book,’’ describing 


new idea 


in Pajamas ! 


Pajamas of 
Glover quality in 
styles and fabrics 
for every taste, 
$2.25 to $18. 
Nightshirts 
equally fine— 
nainsook, muslin, 
pongee, sizes 15 
to 20. $1.50 to $3. 

(Sizes for boys, 
also.) 


Children’s 
Sleepers 


Several splendid 

styles, made to 
stand a child’s 
hard wear. Cam- 
bric, crepe, paja- 
ma check, nain- 
sook. Ages, 1 to 
10. $1 to $3. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
Dept. 4 : 


AKE a close look 

at the young man 
pictured, lounging 
easily in his Glover’s 
Brighton-Carlsbad 
Pajamas. He’s wear- 
ing the most comfort- 
able pajamas ever 
designed ! 

They’re generously roomy, 
of course, and as carefully 
tailored as your finest cus- 
tom-made suits. All Glover 
Sleepingwear is. But be- 


sides that, they embody a 
NEW IDEA. 


They do away entirely 
with the old binding draw- 
string at the waist! Instead, 
they have the Glover side- 
tics. Adjust these side-ties 
once, when you first put 
the trousers on—then sim- 
ply button in front, as you 
would with any trousers. 


You can’t imagine how 
supremely comfortable, how 
well-tailored, how smartly 
styled, sleepingwear can be 
until you’ve tried Glover’s 
Brighton-Carlsbad. Ask for 
it today at your favorite 
store! If they can’t supply 
you, send us $4.00 for a 
trial suit of the ‘Dormitory 
Special.”” Sizes A, B, C, D. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Dubuque, Iowa 


| in you! 


| Box 
City. And he received: within forty-eight 
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MR. PETMICK PAYS A DIVIDEND 


understand how it works, you need only put 
your business affairs, your love affairs, your 
every problem in its control, and your Success 
will be automatic. Automatic! You will not 


| have to think any more; you will rise to Suc- 


cess by infallible law. Isn’t that a wonderful 
thought? 

Your Subconscious Mind is the Life Force 
that controls the involuntary functions of your 
body and rational mind. Put your hand on 
your heart and feel how regularly it beats. Do 
you remember when you were a tiny infant? 
What marvelousintelligence guided your growth 
to manhood? What intelligence apportions to 
every part of your body its proper nutriment? 
Reader, without your Subconscious Mind you 
would drop down dead! Can you by taking 
thought add one cubit to your stature? No, 
but your Subconscious Mind can, and has done 
so! Stop your silly efforts to think, live the 
Automatic Life, give all your affairs over to 
your Subconscious Mind! 


“Between you and me,” muttered Wil- 
liam, after struggling through the fore- 
going, “there’s a whole lot in this, only it is 
very deep stuff.” He had a confusing sense 
of illumination, a sense of dazzlement. He 
pocketed the book until the evening. 

The Esoteric Law was divided into twelve 
lessons of four pages each. William plowed 
through two pages of the first lesson— 
entitled Secrets of Ancient Egypt—before 
his enthusiasm waned. Then he began to 
skip, looking for a soft spot. He found it 
among the testimonials: 


I was a carriage painter at thirty per week 
and always wanted to bea doctor. After study- 
ing your course, I hung out a shingle as a gen- 
eral practitioner, and now I am knocking down 
upwards of a hundred per week. I never 
studied a word of doctoring, but my business 
grows automatically; the more people I treat 
the more sick people there are. I do not under- 
stand it with my mental mind, but it is won- 
derful. 

P. S. I am opening a College of Doctors. 


IT always wanted a diamond ring, but my 
husband wouldn’t buy one. I took up with you 
and followed your prescription, and I repeated 
day and night, ‘‘I want a diamond ring—I want 
a diamond ring.’”’ My husband treated me 
something cruel, but I stuck to it with all my 
Subconscious Mind. And this morning he gave 
me a diamond ring, and it is just the kind I 
wanted. Now I am going for a fur coat. 


And then there was the afterword: 


Now, Reader, that you have completed our 
course and gained faith in your Subconscious 
Mind, you want to put your new power to the 
test, don’t you? But first let us prove our faith 
Let us confer on you a Handsome 
Graduate Diploma, and let us send you the 
name and address of a prominent business man 
in your section who is glad to give our gradu- 
ates immediate employment on very handsome 
terms. Graduate Successor, do you want a big 
Executive job, easy work, short hours, big 
pay, and no experience necessary? Send Two 
Dollars. 


“Two dollars again,’ grumbled William, 
who was tired and cross. ‘‘I wish he would 
drop that subject. It would serve him 
right if I did not read any more in his book, 
but just sent for his diploma and the name 
and address of where I could get a good 
job.” 

: He was tempted to do this, although it 
would not be strictly honest. Certainly 
Professor Pfaff supposed that he had as- 
similated the twelve lessons or he would 
not address William as Graduate Successor. 
He supposed that William was now in the 
grip of his Subconscious Mind and career- 
ing effortlessly toward success. William 
resolutely rejected the suggestion of his 
rational mind that the professor was a 
charlatan selling buncombe. William had 
intellectual humility; he ascribed to his 
own obtuseness his failure to understand 
what he had read of the lessons. He com- 
promised with his conscience by promising 
himself that he would study the lessons 


| faithfully, and meanwhile he would send 


fot information about that big executive 
job. . 
_ He sent the two dollars the first thing 
in the morning, addressing, as directed, 
General Post Office, New York 


| hours a flattering letter from Professor 


Pfaff instructing him to present it at the 
offices of the Consolidated Brokers of Amer- 
ica, on Forty-second Street near the Grand 
Central. The diploma as Graduate Suc- 
cessor was coming, said the professor, under 
separate wrapper. William shaved care- 
fully, put on his Sunday suit, and went 
down to break the news to the captain that 
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he was going to leave the ferry company’s 
employ and accept a fine position down- 
town. ’ 

“‘Fine!”’ said the captain. ‘‘When are 
you quitting?” 

“Right now.” 

“Good,” said the captain, walking back 
into the wheelhouse. ‘‘ Mighty glad to hear 
it, McCann.” 

“He certainly took it nice,” reflected 
William, touched by the way the captain 
bore up under the blow of loss. ‘“‘He is not 
such a bad fellow, after all.” 

William arrived at the handsome offices 
of the Consolidated Brokers of America at 
9:45 A.M. As soon as he opened the main 
door he was taken charge of by a brisk 
office boy who took from him his letter of in- 
troduction and steered him into a waiting 
room. ‘Subconscious Mind!”’ barked the 
boy, and shut the door behind him. 

“‘Sit down,”’ ordered an older youth who 
sat behind a desk in the center of the wait- 
ing room. 

William sat down on the edge of his chair. 
He was not familiar with business offices, 
and was relieved to see that these people 
knew what they wanted of him. Some 
twenty people were sitting about the walls, 
people of various ages and conditions, 
and all of them had the guarded air of 
applicants for work. Several of them were 
obviously manual workers, and were as con- 
strained in the unaccustomed atmosphere 
as was William. He set his derby hat on 
his knees and tried to forget it, whereupon 
it fell on the floor; he picked it up and put 
it on his head, snatched it off and put it 
under his chair, took it from there and held 
it under his arm, tried holding it over his 
heart, hung it on the back of his chair and 
promptly knocked it off with his shoulder. 
The -wretched thing gave him no peace 
until he picked it up again and dandled it on 
the tip of his finger and set it to spinning. 
But he felt that that was not a permanent 
solution. But then another door opened, 
and a tall gentleman in a white waistcoat 
put a bald head into the waiting room and 
looked around with bulging blue eyes, and 
said pleasantly, “Any Subconscious Minds 
here this morning?” ‘ 

“Go in,” said the youth at the desk to 
William, jerking a thumb toward the door; 
the tall gentleman had withdrawn at once, 
leaving the door invitingly ajar. William 
gripped his fractious hat and flexed the 
muscles of his chest and shoulders and 
strode to and through the doorway. 

He entered so an office about twenty 
feet square, whose three large windows, 
facing west, were high above the roofs of 
the older city and commanded a view of the 
distant Hudson and of the farther Palisades 
on the Jersey shore. A thick gray rug of 
domestic make covered most of the polished 
concrete floor. On the gray-painted walls 


' were steel engravings of great Americans, of 


Daniel Webster and of George Washington 
and of Benjamin Franklin; there was a 
black-and-white portrait, framed in ma- 
hogany like the others and not to be disas- 


sociated from them at a cursory glance, of © 


a bald-headed gentleman in a white waist- 
coat and chin beard. This last gentleman, 
despite the quality of his company, did not 
wear the eager air of an intruder, of a non- 
entity who had thrust himself forward to 
get into a picture of his betters; he looked 
across the room at George Washington with 
confidence and calm, with that native 
dignity which belongs to every man who 
wears a white waistcoat and a whisker on 
his chin. William saw with emotion that 
this picture was a likeness of the tall gentle- 
man who was sitting before him in the flesh 
and behind a flat-topped oak desk on which 
brass and crystal glittered. 

“Mr. William McKinley McCann, I be- 
lieve,’ said the gentleman, rising, tilting 
his head to the left, advancing his right foot 
and extending his right hand. “Delighted, 
Mr. McCann. Professor Pfaff, of the Amer- 
ican Academy, speaks of you in the highest 
terms as one of his most promising pupils. 
I’ve looked forward to meeting you, Mr. Mc- 
Cann; I have indeed. The name is Pethick, 
Mr. McCann—Horace T. Pethick.” 

Mr, Pethick’s voice was deep and pleas- 
ant, drawling and slightly nasal. William 
liked him at once, being humbly grateful 
for his reception. And Mr. Pethick was a 
pleasant fellow in himself, a man who lived 
well and preferred the easiest way: “His 
cheeks were plump and pink, his lips were 
red and pouted, the lower half of his white 
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waistcoat was gracefully rounded. His 
prominent blue eyes were amiable, disagree- 
ing only with each other; one of them 
looked at William, but the other wandered, 

“A number of our best men have been 
sent us by Professor Pfaff,’ said Mr. Pethick | 
who was seated again at his desk. “We 
have a tremendous number of excellent 
positions to fill at all times, and we ear 
never get men enough. We get them fron 
all sources, but the demand is inexhausti. 
ble. I have examined the professor’s sys. 
tem of instruction, and was convinced thai 
his graduates were excellent material fo) 
our purposes, and I accordingly requestec 
him to send us such of his graduates as livec 
in the vicinity of New York City. He find; 
openings for the others in their own neigh 
borhoods, I believe. Yes, the supply of mer 
of executive caliber is regrettably small 
Don’t you find it so, Mr. McCann?” 

William coughed and nodded. 

“You never said a truer word,” said Mr 
Pethick, tapping William’s knee. “Anc 
why is thisso? It is because our young mer 
lack self-confidence. No doubt you hay 
often seen it stated that there is plenty o 
room at the top. And thereis! But wher 
do you find our young men rushing to see! 
work? At the bottom! Why, Mr. Mc 
Cann, it’s an economic fallacy. Comé¢ 
you’re an average young man, if you’ 
pardon me for a moment, but did you eyé 
walk into an office in your life and apply fc 
a job paying over ten thousand dollars pe 

ear?”’ 

“Well, no, I didn’t,’ admitted Willian 

“And why didn’t you? Because yo 
lacked self-confidence, that’s why. Yo 
didn’t believe you could earn over ten thou 
sand dollars per year. Be frank with me, < 
I am with you. But Professor Pfaff h: 
taught you self-confidence, has taught yc 
that nothing is impossible to you if yc 
trust to your Subconscious: Mind, and that' 
why you’re here. And that’s why I propo: 
to pay you over ten thousand dollars pi 
year, beginning as soon as you please.” 

“Well, I’ll say this is nice of you, M, 
Pethick,’’? mumbled William. 

“Not at all, my boy. I’m doing this f 
my own sake.* Oh, I’m frank with you! 
need you or I wouldn’t waste a minute «| 
How would a position as facto’! 
superintendent at nine hundred dollars p| 
month hit you, Mr. McCann? Or here’s 
nice thing—where did I put those papers? 
sales director, at ten thousand flat. B, 
perhaps you’d like to know more of o’ 
methods before coming with us.” 

“Yes,’”’ said William, swallowing. 

““A very wise requirement,” said \, 
Pethick. ‘“‘I’ll tell you. frankly—we :: 
promoters. We organize corporations, ¢) 
them into production, and send them } 
their way. We are organizing three go| 
things right now—the Associated Gushe, 
Incorporated; the Boreal Exploration a! 
Improvement: Company; and the Grea’ 
Niagara Power Company. Can you im:: 
ine, in view of the scarcity of high-gra> 
men, what it means to have to staff ev! 
these three corporations? Why, we ha? 
hundreds of big-pay positions to fill! 1) 
must hire executives of all kinds. We ¢} 
at our wits’ end to find them. Why, }\) 
take the single case of the Greater Niagé} 
Power Company; I am going to offer y! 
the position of sales director in this corpo’: 
tion at a salary of ten thousand dollars }/ 
year, but I want you to convince yours: 
that the corporation’s proposition Is sou 
and worth while. What do you think [ 
Niagara Falls as a source of power, N. 
McCann?” tal 

“Well, I don’t know,” said William. | 

“A very fair answer. Here, then, 1} 
photograph of the falls. Look at it. See 12 
vast masses of water that are tumbl? 
down, going to waste! Really a crimi| 
waste of a great national resource. Hi 
you any conception of the foot pounds tt 
are tumbling over that falls and going? 
waste? Why, say, McCann, if the ft 
pounds that are going to waste there in.<J 
hour were laid end to end they would rei! 
from here to San Francisco, with eno! 
power left over to lift four mortgages 02 
brick house. I speak figuratively of cou? 
And now look out that window at all /¢ 
factories that are burning expensive ¢ 
for power, when they could all-be rur 
power froma couple of strands of wi 
‘here from Buffalo. C { 
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(Continued from Page 178) 
“Right away,’ said William. ‘But ae 
“You’re going to say that you are not 

familiar with the duties of a sales director,” 
said Mr. Pethick with a cordial smile. 
“That’s perfectly all right, my boy. We'll 
teach you. We’ll make a salesman out of 
you, paying you while you’re learning, and 
as soon as the company gets into produc- 
tion you may assume the duties of your 
new position. Confidence! You may start 
right in this morning, selling stock in the 
Greater Niagara Power Company.”’ 

“‘Selling—stock?”’ protested William. 

“Now please don’t confuse our proposi- 
tion with a stock-selling scheme,”’ said Mr. 
Pethick, looking pained. “A man who will 
inveigle others into selling stock 
is just about the lowest of the 
low. An unprincipled scoun- 
drel, I’d call him. I’m frank 
with you, McCann. Not, you 
understand, that stock selling is 
not a necessary preliminary, but 
no man should be asked to focus 
on a mere preliminary. If I 
thought you were interested 
only in collecting big commis- 
sions for selling stock I wouldn’t 
talk to you. I want you to focus 
on the big job as sales director 
that is coming to you! But 
you’ve got business sense 
enough to know that we must 
first raise the money to lease the 
falls and to build power houses 
and to provide you ultimately 
with a roll top desk and a dicta- 
ting machine. Ha, ha—you un- 
derstand that. Selling the stock 
is a preliminary and a minor de- 
tail, but there it is, and you certainly 
wouldn’t ask somebody else to do it 
for you and then step aside. And in 
fact I may say frankly that I wouldn’t 
care to give you a responsible position 
until you’d proved your mettle Oh,I 
believe in straight talk, McCann.” 

“‘T don’t think I could sell stock.” 

“Tf you don’t think you can, you 
can’t. I give you my word of honor, 
McCann, that you can sell stock, and 
that you will sell it. What you mean 
to say is that you don’t know how to 
sell stock; that’s quite different. Do 
you know how to make your hair 
grow? Of course you don’t; but you 
do make your hair grow, don’t you? 
Do you know how to digest your din- 
ner? You’d be the greatest chemist 
in the world if you did. Where there’s 
a will there’s a way, McCann. For- 
get the how and the why, and tell 
me—are you willing to sell stock?” 

“Yes, I’m willing,” said William. 

“Good,” said Mr. Pethick, rising 
and shaking William’s hand. ‘‘Go 
right through that door, and see our 
Mr. Hemple! Good day, my boy. 
Good luck. Tell Mr. Hemple you’re 
the new sales director of the Greater 
Niagara Power Company.” 

William told Jennie all about it. 

“He certainly treated me like a gentle- 
man,” he said. ‘‘And Mr. Hemple was an 
awful nice man too. Say, Jennie, I got 
along like a cat and a pitcher of cream. 
Honest, I don’t know how I done it, but it 
just came to me like human nature, and 
there I was, chewing the fat with those big 
fellows as if they were nobody. Where 
there’s a will there’s a way, Jennie. Mr. 
Hemple said I was a natural-born salesman 
and had personality plus.”’ 

“Then he was a nice man,” said Jennie. 
“But did they tell you how to sell the 
stocks, Will?” 

“Mr. Hemple said he wasn’t going to 
lose any time teaching a natural-born sales- 
man how to sell. He gave me all the papers, 
and he said to read them over and follow 
directions and have checks made out to the 
Consolidated Brokers. He said he would 
advise me to try selling to my relations 
first, and people I knew well, and then I 
could go on and sell to outsiders. He said 
every human being has got some kinds of 
friends and relations, and they should fol- 
low their instincts and tackle them first. 
He said, ‘If you are in any trouble, who 
do you go to for help, and do you have to 
think about it first?’ Well, that is very 
true, and that is where the Subconscious 
Mind gets in its fine work. He said, ‘Lots of 
Smart Alecks will say to themselves that 
they will use their head and go where the 
money is; and they will go over to Broad 
Street to tap Pierpont Morgan, or will go 
up the Hudson to call Mr. Rockefeller aside 
and tell him their proposition—and what 
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will they get?’ And he said, “You said it, 
Bill!’ He calls me Bill.” 

“He must be a nice man too.” 

“Aces, Jennie. He says all their salesmen 
start in first on the people they know. 
Look here, Jennie, you got a hundred and 
twenty dollars soaked away in the Thrift, 
haven’t you?”’ 

“But I’m saving that, Will, for—you 
know.” 

“You’re only getting 4 per cent. You 
just wait till I show you what you will get 
paid for your money by the Greater Niagara 
Power Company! Say, it is one of the most 
wonderful propositions you ever heard of, 
and it is all printed out. Say, wait till I 
read you how much the fellow made that 
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“Well, I Just Took One More Chance’”’ 


bought a hundred dollars’ worth of Henry 
Ford’s stock in the beginning, and Ford 
could not get wise guys to buy a nickel’s 
worth. Say, it was about a million dollars. 
Wait till I find the page. Well, suppose you 
only make a thousand dollars. That’s nice 
money.” 

“‘T guess I will draw my money out of the 
Thrift,’ she said, after an hour’s study of 
the flamboyant literature. ‘‘Oh, Will, do 
you think they would wait until Wednes- 
day for it?” 

“Why, sure, Jennie. They’re princes, I 
tell you. See, I will put you down for 
twelve hundred shares of the stock, and 
they will send it to you when they get your 
money. Well, Jennie, my rake-off will be 
twenty-four dollars. Not so worse, hey? I 
would have to work a week on the old 
double-ender to make that money, and 
now I knock it off in no time. Say, if this 
keeps up, it won’t be no time before—yodu 
know. Hey, Jennie? I’m going right after 
my old gentleman now; he’s got nearly six 
hundred salted away. And then there’s 
Aunt Sophy has got sugar, if I can make 
her hear through her ear trumpet; and then 
I will buzz the boys in Spadoni’s, Say, this 
is going to be all right. So long, Jennie.” 

“Keep up the good work, Mac,’’ sajd 
Mr. Pethick, shaking William by the hand 
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at the end of the first week. ‘‘ You grossed 
four hundred and forty dollars, eh? Splen- 
did, my boy. I told you that you could sell 
stock. I never met a man yet that couldn’t, 
if only he was willing to try. Make next 
week the banner week. Go over to the cage 
and get your check for eighty-eight dollars, 
Mac. Where there’s a will there’s a way, 
hey?” 

But the next week was not so good. The 
boys in Spadoni’s, being approached in 
bulk, vied with one another in making 
witty remarks; the local tradesmen whom 
William canvassed were all willing to in- 
vest, but disinclined to plunge. They were 
used to throwing away dimes in lotteries 
and gambling schemes in aid of churches 
and other worthy causes, and each of them 
offered without losing time to buy one 
share in the Greater Niagara Power Com- 
pany. The business wasn’t worth while. 
William was arrested toward the end of 
the week by a new and zealous patrolman. 
William had been buttonholing acquaint- 
ances as they came 
from the ferry, and the 
patrolman marched 
over and collared him. 

““Where’s your pen- 
cils?”’ he demanded. 

‘Pencils?’’ said 
Walliams. Get 
away!” 

“You ain’t got pen- 
cils,”’ said the patrol- 
man satisfiedly. “I 
got instructions to ar- 
rest anybody begging 
in this town without 
offering pencils. 
That’s the law, young 
fellow; and begging 
ain’t huckstering or 
peddling unless you 
got pencils.”’ 

The chief of police, 
knowing William, re- 
leased him at once, but 
the story got around, 
and William’s stand- 
ing as astock salesman 
was badly shaken. 
William was slow to 
accept defeat; he went 
down to Forty-second 
Street and saw Pethick 
and recounted his dis- 
appointing experi- 
ences, and asked his 
suggestion in the 
premises. 

“T’ll leave it to you, 
Mac,” said Pethick 
handsomely. “‘What’s 
your instinct in the 
matter? Be frank.” 

“T feel like quit- 
ting,” confessed Wil- 
liam. 

“Then quit!’’ said 
Pethick, slapping the 
desk. 

“Wha-what?”’ 

“Quit,” said Pethick, helping himself to 
a good cigar. “Follow the prompting of 
your Subconscious Mind. To be perfectly 
frank with you, Mac, I don’t think your 
genius lies in selling. You can sell, mind— 
you’ve proved that—but it’s not your best 
line. You have to do violence to your 
natural instincts, which are more for ac- 
tion, for physical activity, for the out-of- 
doors. I’ve got your name and address, 
Mac, and you'll hear from us when the 
Greater Niagara Power Company gets into 
production and needs outdoor men—I have 
you in mind for maintenance-of-way chief— 
but just now we must concentrate on sell- 
ing stock. You better go downstairs to the 
Consolidated Employment Agency, and 
they’ll advise you scientifically and analyze 
you and find you the job that just suits 
you. There’s a small fee for the service.” 

“How much?” 

“Two dollars,” said Mr. Pethick, slap- 
ping him on the back. “Out that way. 
Good-by and good luck!” 

William walked down one flight and en- 
tered the anteroom of the employment 
agency. A dozen clients were sitting about 
waiting to be called for examination. Wil- 
liam recognized several of them as sales- 
men or ex-salesmen of the Consolidated 
Brokers on the floor above. 

“Quit selling stock?”’ he said to one of 
them. 

“Hadto,” said theex-salesman. “Couldn’t 
sell any more. I sold some to my sister— 
she’s a school-teacher—and then I was 
done. Say, fellow, I’m beginning to think 
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these people are swindlers. The way 1 
figure it out, they will hire anybody to sel) 
their stocks because everybody has got. 
somebody he can stick, and then they 
throw him out and get in a new crowd, || 
bet their stock is no good.” 

“Get away,” said William indignantly | 
“Look at the offices they got, and—anc 
everything. And Mr. Pethick himself is :) 
prince.” 

William was called into the inner office. 
there he saw two hard-finished men of in. 
determinate age—they could have bee; 
twenty-five, and they might just possibl) 
have been fifty-two—sitting in comfortab] 
chairs beside a table and smoking larg 
cigars of pleasing aroma. One of ther 
introduced himself as Mr. Whipple, th 
manager of the agency, and told Williar 
to meet “our character analyst.” 

“Stand over there, McCann,” said Mi 
Whipple, pointing with his cigar. “Stan 
like a soldier; like this!” 

“Show your friend,”’ said William curtly 
“T learned with the Fifty-third Pioneer: 
mister.’”’ But he came to attention. M) 
Whipple sorted over some cards and s¢ 
lected one. 

“Coarse convex blond,” said the analys'. 

“Who?” demanded William. 

“Animative, variety loving, easily e 
thused,”’ said the analyst to Mr. Whipp! 
“Do you notice that he’s a squarehead?} 

“Who?” demanded William more force 
fully. 

“Don’t interrupt, McCann,” said WV 
Whipple. ‘‘What do you deduce from t’ 
fact that he is a squarehead?” 

“That shows that he is not easily c- 
ceived, and that it would be exceeding’ 
unwise to make any extravagant stai- 
ments to him, as he would see through thei 
like a flash,” said the analyst. ‘He isi 
mixed type—convex upper, concave low . 
His nose—he has the nose of a fighter.” 

“Was a fighter,” said William, caressiz 
the named feature tenderly. But he vs 
flattered to hear that he was hard to fool 

The analyst rose and took William y 
the upper arm; William flexed the muse 
proudly. ‘‘ Hard-fleshed,” said the analy :. 
‘‘Has rigid bones. See the line of his fc »- 
head; he is distinctly low-minded; he ny 
not be positively dishonest, but he is 1i- 
terial in his outlook on life.”” He poke a 
forefinger into William’s ribs; Willin 
jumped. “Motive,” said the anal; t. 
*‘Loves sports, athletics and adventures | 
should say that he is a typical outdor 
man-——camping, fishing, swimming.” 

“‘Swam three blocks in the Hudson o2e 
in the middle of winter,” said Willin. 
“They pulled me out. I was out on the: le 
bumper, washing windows, and ——” — 

“Passionately fond of swimming,” nod 2d 
the analyst. ‘‘Mr. Whipple,.I think ve 
should find this man work around he 
water.” 

“You think he’s a seafaring type?” | 

“In a way. But yet not precisely.” 

“A lake?” 

“That would be better. Something «m- 
paratively landlocked, so that he may ¢2r- 
cise his passion for swimming without ui ue 
risk. I should think possibly—a rr! 
Could you find him a good position on sme 
river craft?” 

“Why, that is just what I was doz, 
said William. | 

“There you have it,” said the ane/ 
sitting down. 

“T see,” said Mr. Whipple; and he led 
out a card. “Here, McCann. Take th/up 
to the New York-New Jersey Ferry ()m- 
pany, and apply for work. Tell them nat 
we sent you.” : 

“But that is just where I used to w¢«! 
protested William. |, 

“And does that make it objectional’? 
said Mr. Whipple sternly. “The m/ter 
with you, McCann, is that you’re too ond 
of change and variety. You're not loang 
for a vocation; you’re looking for a a= 
tion! Do you think employers are go2 to- 
pay you to amuse yourself? Mind/ou, 
I’m not blaming you too much, sinc you 
were never properly and scientifical! an- 
alyzed before, and you couldn’t besure 
that the work was just what you we cut 
out for. But now you’ve had Ae 


vantage of science, and if you go 
again it’s your own fault. Here, m 
look at your index and see for you! 
blond, convex, motive, coarse, harc low, 
previous experience. And there’s the 
nosis ‘ Would make a good deck hand. Vhy 
it’s as plain as the nose on your face. 
“T told you how I got it,” said Wiliam 
spelling out the notations on the inderar 
(Continued on Page 185) 


(Continued from Page 180) : 
‘Well, I will give it another try, Mr. Whip- 
ple, and I am sorry if I said anything. I do 
not understand about this science.” 

“No offense taken, McCann,” said Mr. 
Whipple, shaking his hand. “We all make 
our mistakes. Try to justify our judgment 
ind faith in you, my boy. Out this way. 
ood luck and good-by.” 


“Want to go to work again?”’ said the . 


‘aptain when William presented himself. 
‘Tired selling pencils, are you?” 

“*T was not selling pencils,’’ said William. 

“That is just what the policeman said. 
Vell, I do not like to have jailbirds on my 
oat, but you are a young fellow and I will 
rive you another chance. You let me catch 
vou soldiering again and I will bounce you 
o quick it will make your head swim. 
Inderstand me now.” 

“Captain,’’ said William earnestly, “you 
rill not bounce me. I am probably the best 
eck hand on the North River, only I didn’t 
now it. Say, captain, why don’t you go 
own and get analyzed and find out if you 
ught to be captain of this boat? It will 
1ake you feel great.” 

“That so?” said the captain, glaring. 
Well, if you or any other young squirt 
ets to feeling great and thinking I ought 
ot be captain of this boat, just let him say 
) and I will button up his lip. Get below!”’ 

William buckled down to his duties. 
Vhen the Greater Niagara Power Company 
ot into production and sent for him, they 
1ould find that he had vindicated their 
idgment. His 
ffable gentlemen in the handsome offices 
a Forty-second Street was confused; part 
f it was certainly a yearning to take one 
ood punch at them. But crossed with that 
ellicose impulse and neutralizing it was 
is remembrance that one hundred and 
venty of Jennie’s hard-won dollars must 
nk or swim with the Greater Niagara 
ower Company. William then was reso- 
tely optimistic. He did not mention to 
mnie that he had a future with the Greater 

iagara Power Company as maintenance- 
-way chief; he feared that her credulity 
ould crack, and he knew that his would go 
ywn with hers. When he had the hundred 
id twenty dollars to give back to her— 
me enough then to confer with her. , 

He was on the night shift when he saw 
‘'r. Pethick again, on the boat that left 

e New York side at half past two in the 

orning. 

Mr. Pethick’s visibility this night was 
sry low; he was the sole occupant of a 
iosed ear, and he was muffled up so that 
ven his chin whisker had been tucked in 
it of harm’s way. William, waiting to 
‘ut the gates, caught an exciting glimpse 
‘ Mr. Pethick’s profile as the car passed; 
}: kept watch on the car then with pardon- 
le interest. He was quite sure of his man 
aen one of Mr. Pethick’s eyes looked at 
Im; but as Mr. Pethick himself was look- 
ig at another object than William at the 
ine, he did not return William’s nod and 
gin. William held 
ick diffidently, 
¢miring the beau- 
tul car. 

When the boat 
\s nearing mid- 
seam Mr. Pethick 
eghted from his 
Cr, carrying a 
dess suitcase. He 
vilked forward 
trough the run- 
wy, and William 
sw him enter the 
men’s cabin. Mr. 
Fthick mounted 
te inner stairs; 
\illiam climbed an 
iin ladder from 
t» rear deck, and 
p2ped through the 
rilings above to 
8 what his patron 

sabout. If Mr. 
ihick neededany 

‘ection William 

s eager to volun- 
thr it. And in- 

id Mr. Pethick 
stmed undecided; 
Viliam saw him— 

* alhadowy figure— 
sinding on the 
Ppmenade deck, 
rting his dress 
Sitcase on the rail- 
uj,and looking out 
opr the dim fields 

all floes of moving 


sentiment toward the’ 
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ice. William knew that Mr. Pethick was 
not quite comfortable there; a wind of 
bitter cold was blowing down the Hudson 
valley and whipping Mr. Pethick’s flow- 
ing garments about him. And then Mr. 
Pethick made a thrusting gesture, and 
William saw that the case was gone. 

“Tl get it, Mr. Pethick!’’ he shouted 
against the wind. 

He was not sure that he could recover 
the case, but he thought it very likely, in 
view of the gale, that the case had not gone 
into the river. He jumped down from the 
ladder, clambered over the bulwark, and 
made his way along the snow-covered foot- 
way that circumscribed the vessel. The 
walk was about two feet in width, and the 
four inches of snow gave him fair footing, 
but he went cautiously, having no liking 
for an unpremeditated dive into a river 
some seventy feet in depth. But his ven- 
ture was justified; there was the case on 
the narrow walk. He seized it and retraced 
his precarious steps. He glowed with the 
consciousness of having served Mr. Pethick. 

The boat had entered the slip on the 
Jersey shore; already the few automobiles 
were rolling off. He ran forward, shouting 
for Mr. Pethick. He arrived too late; Mr. 
Pethick had departed. 

Early in the following afternoon William 
carried the suitcase down to Mr. Pethick’s 
offices. The suitcase was very heavy; it 
was mighty lucky for Mr. Pethick, thought 
William, that it had not fallen into the 
river, as it would certainly have shot to the 
bottom. He opened the door to the offices 
and then paused on the threshold, taken 
aback by the strangeness of the waiting 
room. There was very little furniture left 
in it, and there was now a great heap of 
disordered papers in the middle of the floor. 
Two gentlemen were reclining in chairs 
with their feet propped on one desk, smok- 
ing cigars; they were bulky men with hard 
and unnerving eyes. 

“Come in, young fellow!’’ one of them 
shouted. ‘‘What can we do for you?”’ 

“T’d like to see Mr. Pethick,”’ said Wil- 
liam. ; 

“You got expensive tastes, young fellow. 
It’s worth five thousand dollars to take a 
look at Mr. Pethick. Don’t you read your 
newspaper? What do you want to see him 
about?” 

“This here belongs to him,”’ said William. 

“Let’s have a look at it then. Detective 
bureau, young fellow. Sit down there.’’ 

The gentleman broke the lock of Mr. 
Pethick’s case after a brief attempt to open 
it, and proceeded to pile the contents on the 
desk. They consisted principally of bun- 
dled papers; there was also ten cast-iron 
corporation seals. The gentleman desisted 
and picked up the telephone. 

‘Franklin 2304! District attorney’s of- 
fice?”’ 

After he had talked on the telephone he 
put up the receiver and beckoned to Wil- 
liam. ‘‘Come along downtown with me, 
young fellow. They want to talk to you 


Hilo, County Seat of Hawaii, With Snow:Capped Mauna Kea, One of the Highest 
Mountains in the Pacific, in the Background 
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down in Center Street. Don’t get nervous. 
Just tell them what they want to know, and 
it might be money in your pocket. Come 
along!” 


“We can live with mamma until we find 
rooms somewheres,” said Mrs. William 
McKinley McCann. “Do you think we 
could have our own kitchen?”’ 

“Maybe,” said William. 

“T always wanted my own kitchen, Will. 
But I know how terrible rents are. Well, 
we can live with mamma. We certainly 
were sports on that trip to Niagara Falls. 
I bet we spent over a hundred dollars, 
didn’t we, Will?”’ 

“More!” 

“Well, it is only once in a lifetime, and 
we got some good out of Niagara Falls, 
after all. What are you going in here for?”’ 

“We can look at it, can’t we? There’s 
nobody lives here yet. Look, Jennie, I got 
the key off the agent.” 

““What’s the good of looking?”’ said Jen- 
nie. ‘I bet they would want seventy-five 
dollars a month. We can’t pay more than 
twenty-five or thirty.” 

But she went in with him. It was a new 
five-room bungalow in the shadow of the 
Palisades. It was not a handsome or pe- 
culiarly sturdy bungalow; it was walled 
with a patent siding, it was roofed with a 
patent shingle, its floors were single and 
its windowpanes made the landscape out- 
side flow and flicker. Its ceilings were 
eight foot six; its lighting fixtures were 
flimsy spun brass. But it had a wonderful 
view. 

“Look at there!”’ said William, peeping 
through a waved pane. ‘‘That’s Riverside 
Drive across the river there, Jennie. When 
it comes to a view, we got the laugh on 
them. Ain’t it a whole lot better to be here 
looking over at those fine houses than it is 
to be over there and having to look over 
here? I’ll say it is. Cheaper too.” 

“Oh, Will, do you suppose we could ever 
have a house like this?” breathed Jennie. 
“Just look at that beautiful kitchen. But 
somebody lives here; there’s furniture.” 

“Only enough to get along on. Say, 
Jennie, I got a surprise for you. Do you 
remember me telling you about the time I 
went down to the district attorney’s office 
in New York? Well, there was a reward, 
Jennie. A reward for information leading 
to arrest and conviction, you know. Some 
people Mr. Pethick had skinned and who 
got hot about it. Well, they paid that re- 
ward to me, Jennie. The papers that were 
in the grip he wanted to throw in the river 
told all about his business; and I could 
describe the car. Say, it’s a lucky thing for 
us there isn’t a bridge over the Hudson 
yet. Hey, Jennie?” 

“You got a reward, Will! And you never 

told me! What did you do with it? So 
that’s the money paid for our trip to 
Niagara Falls!” 
_ “A little of it. Most of it is here, Jennie, 
in this house. The deed’s in your name, 
Jennie, and there’s 
something left over 
for furniture.” 

“And what’sthat 
picture?”’ she said, 
getting up in a few 
minutes and drying 
the tears from her 
face. It’snojoketo 
learn suddenly that 
you haven’t got to 
live with your 
mother and that 
you got a whole 
house of your own, 
and a kitchen and 
everything; it’s 
enough to make 
anybody ery. “I 
don’t remember 
that picture. What 


‘Dip—dip—go on! 
Where did you ever 
graduate from?’”’ 

“Where did I 
ever graduate 
from?’’ he blus- 
tered. “‘You just 
read that and see. 
There’s my name, 
right there! I’m a 
graduate successor 
from the American 
Academy of Suc- 
cess, Successor; 
Mr. William Mce- 
Kinley McCann, 
that’s me!” 
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TAPPAN 


GAS RANGES 


i 
fb 
| 


“The Range with 


: Rounded Corners”? 
a 


hak 


The Measure of 


Jappan Service 


VERY feature of Tappan 

construction has been 
beautifully fashioned to 
meet the requirements of 
the modern kitchen. Noth- 
ing has been overlooked. 


Simplicity of design, 
graceful proportions and 
rounded corners, satiny 
white enamel finish—all 
bespeak a genuine fineness 
of quality and performance. 


For Tappan beauty is the 
measure of Tappan service. 
As it looks, so it cooks. 
Combining all the refine- 
ments of the modern .gas 
range, it has important 
features of its own—fast, 
more economical cooking 
flame; Tappan Oven Heat 
Regulator; and Tappan 
Cast-Iron Oven Bottom 
equipped with the extra 
boiling lid. 

The woman who owns a 
Tappan Gas Range is always 
confident of her cooking. 
Let us send you the Tappan 
booklet and the name of 
the nearest Tappan dealer. 


THE TAPPAN STOVE CO. 
“MANSFIELD OHIO 


BSTADLISHMED tuBL 


Dealers: In a few communi- 

ties the Tappan franchise is still 

open. Some unusual opportuni- 

ties await the dealers whotake on 

the Tappan line in these sections. 

Write us for full details of the 
Tappan plan. 
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They can “take it” 


} 


GRATON \ 
GC 
KNIGHT, 


y 


Check this list of 
Graton & Knight prod- 
ucts for informative 
booklets on the subjects 
which interest you, 

Flat Belt 

Round Belt 

Fan Belts 

Lace Leather 

Leather Packings 

Leather Straps 

Whole Leathers 

Sole Leather 

Soles 

Counters 

Welting 


Nothing takes the place 


and you know it! 


OWER pounds away at belts. Many 
fall under its punishment. But Stand- 
ardized Series belts can “take it.” And you 
know it. For standardization gives you ac- 
curate knowledge of what you are buying. 
Graton & Knight have grouped their 
brands in the Standardized Series of Leather 
Belts. Each brand made to rigid require- 
ments for its own class of work. This as- 
sures the right belt for the right work, 
always. 

Processes and materials are carefully 
standardized. You always get duplicates 
in quality and service. So you are sure of 
satisfactory replacements. 

These Standardized Series belts are greedy 
for work. They stand the stress and strain 
of hard drives. Their rugged leather en- 
dures under belt-killing loads. Standard 
in every respect. They can be trusted. 

Will you read ‘Standardized Leather 
Belting”? It is packed full of interesting 
belting facts. Sent gladly for the asking. 
Write to-day. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT Mec. Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 
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SOCIALISM MAKES ITS BOW 
TO THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


That is the kind of socialism which the 
British race, unless it is indeed definitely 
decadent, will not stand for long. 

But before that suicidal tendency is 
eliminated in the succession of future so- 
cialist governments which the swing of the 
electoral pendulum is likely to produce, the 
British Empire will have gone through 
vicissitudes which, world-wide as it is, will 
affect every other nation on the globe. And 
all the world is anxiously watching the 
present experiment, mere prologue though 
it is. 

The advent of the British Labor Party to 
power was marked by three events, all in 
their way symbolical—the death of Lenine, 
a strike of locomotive men which paralyzed 
the British railroads for a week and the 
creation of the first three Labor peers. The 
death of Lenine was a register point that 
revealed how far the tide of crude Bolshe- 
vism had ebbed from its high-water mark; 
for the time being the cause of world revolu- 
tion and the abolition of capitalism is in 
the hands of those who believe in the 
superior efficacy of cautious constitutional 
revolution by parliamentary vote. The 
enginemen’s strike revealed the difficulties 
which beset a Labor government when 
confronted by a revolt of some section of 
labor that can paralyze the national ma- 
chinery. In this case, although all the more 
extreme of their own party were vehemently 
with the strikers, the government was 
fortunate in that only one small union was 
involved, while the trade-union of the vast 
majority of British railroad workers—the 
National Union of Railway Men—vitrioli- 
cally denounced the strike as treason to the 
Labor cause. But the new government had 
an embarrassing week. And the creation 
of three new peers by a professedly socialist 
government—though necessary if that 
government was to have a minimum of 
spokesmen in the House of Lords—was a 
touch of irony which amused while it re- 
assured the British publie—do red revolu- 
tionaries create lords?—and at the same 
time perplexed or infuriated—according to 
their socialist ardor—the Labor Party’s 
own supporters. 

Surely, this was not revolution! It was 
deliberate perpetuation of the wicked cap- 
italist system! And in those Labor clubs 
where the socialist and the communist rage 
together there was much furious oratory in 
consequence. Were the workers—those 
class-conscious workers who are happily 
still in so small a minority in Britain—once 
more betrayed? Alas, it was obviously 
only too true! Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
had quite definitely no intention whatever 
of immediately inaugurating the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and the overlordship 
of the horny-throated comrade. 


“So This is Socialism!’’ 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had collected a 
ministry, if not of all the talents—though 
its collective intellectual capacity can chal- 
lenge comparison with any of its prede- 
cessors—at least of all, or nearly all, the 
respectabilities. It was a significant ges- 
ture. There is no reason to doubt that Mr. 
MacDonald cherishes an almost religious 
and quite unshakable faith in socialism— 
his own particular brand, bien entendu—as 
a panacea for social evils. But he has that 
shrewd perception of the possibilities and 
limitations of the moment—unkind people 
call it opportunism—which prevents him 
from setting his horse at a ditch too wide 
to leap. He prefers patiently to lead the 
docile beast round—the socialists have an 
ineffable faith in the docility of the British 
public—sure in his own mind that so long 
as he doesn’t startle his mount he will 
eventually get to the other side. And one 
fine day the British public, quite unwittingly 
led to the millennium, will look around and 
exclaim, “‘So this is socialism! How nice!” 
That is the theory which underlies every 
act of this first British Socialist Govern- 
ment. Its one chance of existence, and of 
eventual attainment of its ends, is to make 
the British public forget all about socialism. 

It is an ingenious theory, hallowed by 
many years successful minor practice by 
the Fabian Society—but, like many in- 
genious theories, it is somewhat too delicate 
to work in this rough world. Quite apart 
from the fact that a very large section of 
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the British public is jumpily nervou 
every act and word of its new masters, :d. 
to continue the metaphor of the hor;— 
does not every politician in a governnnt 
describe himself as in the saddle?—1ry 
ready to buck-jump and unseat its ula- 
clever rider, it takes no account of jx 
perfervid sincerity of those socialist mill ns 
who enthusiastically voted the Labor P ty 
if not into power at least into that sec 1¢ 
place which by a peculiar constitutiona 
was converted into office. 

It cannot be too clearly remembered ai 
socialism, to those who sincerely hole jt: 
tenets, has all the force of a religion. § ne 
of those cultured and bourgeois or (er 
aristocratically born gentlemen who sion 
the Government Front Bench in the Br 
Parliament and give a cool intellec| 
assent to the dogmas of Karl 
what wild dogmas will intellectuals r 
assent ?—may be mere dilettanti. E 
rank and file, the surging mass of sine 
minded laboring men who have caught hy 
contagion of the doctrines so long prea ie 
to them with such convincing vehem) 
are fanatic in their creed—as fanati 
ever Covenanter or Huguenot, Mosle 
crusading followers of Peter the He 


The Unemployment Problen | 


Socialism has not conquered the ipel 
ligence of the masses of Europe; it has re 
their emotional enthusiasm, as in the |as 
that emotional enthusiasm was firei|b: 
some new religious faith. They neve un 
derstood or understand the dogmas, | 
way, then or now. All they understoo 
that a new road of escape to the millen ‘ur 
was suddenly opened to them. In thjal 
days the millennium was in heaven. So 
cialism promises it at once, here on e’th 
and they are impatient to reach it. he 
have no comprehension of or symj th: 
with tactics. A million and a half me|ar 
out of work and hungry in England th 
socialist government—by a miracle ha 
arrived. 

“What about it, Ramsay?” 

And not only are there 1,500,000 1. em 
ployed, with all the attendant miser an 
demoralization therein involved, but ¢ th 
industrial workers of Great Britain a he 
ing squeezed in a very severe eco) mi 
pinch. During the war, and in the po wa 
boom, which so suddenly collapsed ; it 
climax in 1920, the industrial classe de 
manded, and obtained without much liff 
culty, substantial increases in wage jte: 
But in general those wage increases ver 
not more than commensurate with thi ote 
rise in the cost of living, and in all the rea 
industries a standard sliding scal wa 
gradually agreed upon between th jem 
ployers and the trade-unions whic wa 
based upon the average index figure : pre 
pared by the Board of Trade. That ade: 
figure, published monthly, took in ac 
count a great many commodities, sih a 
clothes and house furniture, which the ‘ork 
ingman buys only at long interval) an 
other quasi-luxury commodities—g um 
butter, for example—which the | itis! 
workingman rarely buys at all. | 

So long as that index figure was ail 
tained at something like 100 per cent bov 
prewar prices the working classes of rea 
Britain were slightly better off than >for 
the war. But when that index figure eg@! 
to come down, as it did in 1921, ‘th : 
gradual quickening of descent throug 192: 
into 1928, the position was reverst. 
was chiefly the quasi-luxury article tha 
cheapened. The working classes four tha 
certain essential commodities, such § )@ 
con and meat, of which they consme | 
great deal, were scarcely below th'pP 
prices of 1920, while their wage 
steadily falling in accordance with t 
cial scale. In 1921, 7,200,000 work 
£6,000,000 in weekly wages; in 1922, |6! 
000 lost an aggregate of £4,200,000 ¢ 
and in 1923, 3,000,000 lost a furth) 
000,000 a week. Nevertheless, with 1¢ © 
ception of a dock strike in June, 1923 
was disowned by the Dockers’ Unio 
submitted loyally and almost witho?, 
test to these wage reductions succé 
enforced at those different points f @ 
index-figure scale previously agreect@ ? 
their leaders. | 

(Continued on Page 188) | 
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Sent to You on FreeTrial » 
During Your Spring Housecleaning 


Great national educational 
campaign ends May 17th 


Four tHousanp Eureka dealers are now loaning 
Grand Prize Eureka Vacuum Cleaners to 
women who face Spring House-cleaning. It is 
during this drudging, toilsome period that the 
Eureka’s usefulness is most appreciated— 
and we want every woman to know its 
amazing help. 


Thousands Have Already Accepted 


They have discovered how the Eureka takes 
out all dirt and grime from floor coverings. 
They have renovated mattresses. They have 
seen it brighten up their upholstered furniture. 
They have cleaned drapes and hangings; reno- 
vated clothing; and removed every trace of dust 
and lint from awkward corners and crevices. 


In short, they have demonstrated to themselves 
the cleaning method that is quicker, easier and 
more thorough than they would have believed 
possible. 


Remember, May 17th is the Last Day 


There is still time for you to enjoy the work- 
saving help of this remarkable cleaner. And 
remember—you incur no cost. Neither are you 
obligated in any way. Simply send the coupon, 
and our dealer will be notified to immediately 
deliver a Grand Prize Eureka, for free use in 
your Spring House-cleaning. If there is no dealer 
near you, we will see that you get one anyway. 


Only *4.75 Down, to Keep It 


If you find the Eureka too helpful to give up, 


your initial payment will be only 54.75. The 
remainder can be paid on terms which amount 
to only a few cents a day. Send the coupon, 
now, and try the Eureka at this time when its 
benefits mean most to you. 


Eureka VacuuM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 


Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners since 1909 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ont. Foreign Branch, 8 Fisher Street, Holborn, London, W. C. 1, England (125) 


She Grand Prize 
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Coupon 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


At no cost or obligation to me, 
please deliver to my home, a Grand 
Prize Eureka Vacuum Cleaner for 
free trial, as offered in your Na- 
tional Educational Campaign. 


easy monthly 
payments 


Name 


URE 


VACUUM CLEANER 


“IT GETS THE DIRT’ 


Address... .= 
City 
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(Continued from Page 186) 

But in the majority of instances the wage 
agreements made between the employers 
and the trade-unions provided only for a 
gradual reduction of wages pro rata with 
the cost of living. It was apparently as- 
sumed that a fall in the cost of living, once 
initiated, would continue until something 
like a prewar level was stabilized. It had 
not been foreseen that the index figure, 
after a sharp drop, might jump up again. 
Yet this is what has occurred. To give an 
example, the index figure was 79 above pre- 
war in September, 1922, 69 in June, 1923, 
and 79 again in January, 1924. In that 


drop millions of pounds of wages were - 


shaken out. There is not, generally, an 
automatic readjustment of wages to the 
higher scale again. The workers can re- 
store their economic level of September, 
1922, only by fresh negotiations with the 
employers—and strikes if need be. Con- 
sequently the industrial horizon of Great 
Britain is black with coming storm. Al- 
ready more than 1,000,000 workers in the 
highly organized trades have handed in 
notices for the imminent termination of 
their agreements. ne 

From the employers’ point of view it is 
no simple matter to grant the unions’ de- 
mands, however apparently justified they 
may be. British industry, since the crash 
in 1920, has been fighting a desperate battle 
to maintain itself in the markets of the 
world. Undersold by countries with de- 
preciated currencies; burdened with a load 
of taxation unparalleled anywhere in the 
world; its Central European customers un- 
able to purchase; its workers adamant in 
their insistence on a seven-hour day, when 
its Continental rivals work eight or ten—it 
has only, in the final analysis, kept itself 
alive by its traditional prestige and the 
comparative stability of British credit, 
which has permitted foreign customers to 
finance themselves in Britain for work to be 
carried out in that country. The employers 
maintain that they can increase wages only 
if the workers will at the same time increase 
production and reduce the overhead. 

Behind it all lies the stern fact that Great 
Britain is—in present conditions—an over- 
populated country. Her annual emigration 
of 250,000 people was stopped in 1914, and, 
from a variety of causes, has never been 
fully resumed. There are at least 4,000,000 
people out of the 48,000,000 in Britain who 
would have been building up fresh markets 
overseas had there been no war. It is illus- 
trative of this that British industry, despite 
all its handicaps, maintains in employment 
at the present moment almost precisely the 
same total number asin 1913. At the same 
time the total subsistence fund for the 
maintenance of that congested population 
is seriously diminished. 


A Grave Situation 


Not only has Great Britain lost many 
markets for her manufactured produce or 
been forced to compete in them at a lower 
margin of profit but the return from her in- 
visible exports—the interest on her foreign 
loans in particular—which in prewar days 
provided so large a part of her revenue 
has been drastically reduced. In the most 
conspicuous instance, her financial rela- 
tions with the United States have been 
entirely reversed—from being a creditor 
nation, she has become a debtor nation on 
a giganticscale. Hither Great Britain must 
recover her markets and open fresh ones 
or she will drift into a condition of acute 
ne crisis of which no man can see the 
end. 

Not the least sinister feature of the pres- 
ent situation is that every year hundreds of 
thousands of lads are leaving school to find 
that there is no place for them in industry. 
They hang about the street corners in 
enforced idleness, draw the government 
unemployment dole, and eventually become 
unemployable and ripe for any mischief. It 
is those young gentlemen who form 90 per 
cent of the communists—not that the com- 
munist Party is at present very large in 
Britain. It exercises an influence on the 
Left Wing of the Labor-Socialist movement 
out of all proportion to its numbers. 

All this is seething behind the Labor- 
Socialist government. That government 
exists on the votes of a little more than 
4,000,000 working men and women—of 
whom about half perhaps are convinced so- 
cialists, but all of whom expect an imme- 
diate amelioration of their status from these 
loudly self-proclaimed friends of the work- 
ers. What are they going to do about it? 
Are they going to be a class government or 
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anational government? Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald made haste to announce that his 
was not going to be a class government, but 
a government in the best interests of the 
nation—had it been otherwise he would 
have been flung from office on the instant 
by a combined vote of the Liberals and 
Conservatives—and pointed to his ministry 
of all the respectabilities as proof of it. At 
the same time he endeavors to quiet his 
restive followers by desperate semiprivate 
assurances—the official Labor publications, 
passim—that he has not lost faith in social- 
ism, but that the only chance of an eventual 
genuinely socialist government, fully em- 
powered by a socialist majority in Parlia- 
ment, is by a parade of studied moderation 
now, while, nevertheless, all that can un- 
obtrusively be done to give effect, both in 
home and foreign affairs, to socialist ideals 
and pledges shall be done. It would be a 
misuse of metaphor to say that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald is in the saddle. He is like a 
circus rider mounted upon two horses, one 
foot on each. And sooner or later those two 
horses will violently diverge! 

The first example of these Fabian social- 
ist tactics occurred almost at once. Mr. 
MacDonald, while offending the bulk of his 
own party by excluding those two promi- 
nent Left Wingers, Messrs. Lansbury and 
Smillie from his cabinet, nevertheless threw 
a sop to the extremists by making Mr. 
Wheatley, the leader of the red Clyde so- 
cialists, Minister for Health. 


Poplar Guardians in the Limelight 


Now between the previous Liberal and 
Conservative Ministers of Health and the 
London Borough of Poplar there had been a 
long-standing feud. Poplar is a _ poor 
Thames-side parish, inhabited largely by 
casual laborers and afflicted with desperate 
and chronic unemployment. It is the con- 
stituency of Mr. Lansbury and one of the 
chief London centers of advanced socialism. 
One of the pet schemes by which the so- 
cialists hope to destroy capitalism is the 
legalization of the principle of Work or Full 
Maintenance—that is, at trade-union rates. 
Obviously, if a man receives as much for 
standing idle as for productive work, all 
incentive to labor vanishes—and the over- 
whelming horde of applicants for full main- 
tenance would break down the resources of 
the strongest state and produce that finan- 
cial chaos which is the socialist-communist 
dream. : 

Relief to the destitute is administered in 
Great Britain, under an admittedly obso- 
lete act of 1834, by Boards of Parish Guard- 
ians. And the moving spirit on the Poplar 
Board of Guardians is Mr. Edgar Lansbury, 
Jr., as advanced a socialist as his member- 
of:Parliament father. The Lansburys saw 
a splendid opportunity to put this principle 
into practice at the expense of the rate- 
payers, few of whom, being large employers 
who live in more salubrious districts, had 
any controlling vote in the matter. 

Accordingly, in 1920, the Poplar guard- 
ians began to relieve the destitute of their 
area at rates which, if not intrinsically im- 
mense, were higher than elsewhere in the 
country and often more than the recipients 
could earn if they were in employment. Mr. 
Edgar Lansbury himself exultantly pro- 
claims this fact. 

“Many members of the Poplar board 
work at the docks and on the railways and 
receive less in wages than the scale of relief 
they pay [out of other people’s pockets] 
to their unemployed fellow workers,” 
he writes in the New Leader of February 
15, 1924. 

The Ministry of MHealth’s auditor 
promptly surcharged the offending guard- 
ians with the amount in excess; the 
guardians refused to pay and went to 
prison—and were finally released, trium- 
phant,-but with the point at issue still 
unsettled. 

Then began a long squabble between the 
Ministry of Health and the Lansburys; and 
in June, 1922, Sir Alfred Mond, the then 
minister, issued an order specifically di- 
rected at Poplar under which all payment 
in excess of a scheduled scale became ille- 
gal. But the socialist Poplar guardians 
ostentatiously ignored the order and defied 
the government of the day to do its worst. 
The audits of their accounts were suspended 
and the guardians personally became liable 
for vaguely vast amounts. This was the 
position when the Clyde-side socialist, Mr. 
Wheatley, assumed office as Minister of 
Health in January, 1924. 

Almost his first visitors were the Lans- 
burys, father and son; and the next day 


seventy-nine in September, 1922; 
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Mr. Wheatley had gratified his socialist 
comrades by rescinding the famous order 
and indemnifying them from their liabili- 
ties. Instantly there was a clamor all over 
the country. The socialist papers let them- 
selves go in pw#ans of triumph; Work or 
Full Maintenance by administrative action 
seemed to be in sight. The nonsocialist 
majority saw in this act an example of that 
insidious sabotage of the social system by 
bureaucratic fiat which had been a haunting 
fear behind the confidently pronounced 
certainty that a socialist government in a 
minority could do no harm. 

Mr. Asquith, perhaps regretting that he 
had put the socialists into office, seized on 
the episode and vigorously denounced the 
government, demanding a debate in Parlia- 
ment for the discussion of its act. Something 
like a panic ensued among the socialists. 
Was their new government going to be 
massacred at birth? The debate had to be 
granted—but in the interval, Mr. Asquith, 
seeing that if he pressed his attack home his 
personal enemies, the Conservatives, would 
in all probability succeed again to power, 
thought better of it. And so, when the de- 
bate occurred, he actually led his Liberal 
followers into the lobby to support the 
government in the division he had himself 
provoked! It was a vivid exhibition of the 
inherent weakness of the Liberal Party and 
went far to discredit it with the country as 
a bulwark against socialism. 

Mr. MacDonald, however, was obliged to 
give assurances that this kind of thing 
would not occur again. Apart from bring- 
ing the overdue reform of the Poor Law into 
the sphere of practical politics, the ultimate 
chief significance of the whole affair was 
that Mr. Wheatley, the heretofore despised 
Clyde-sider, scored a great personal success 
in the debate and revealed himself as a not 
improbable successor to Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, if and when the Left Wing social- 
ists get command. 

That was the first pitched battle the so- 
cialists had to fight in Parliament, and they 
won it only because their adversaries ran 
away. But it cameasa salutary reminder to 
them that the administrative method of 
advancing socialism was one to be used with 
caution. 

A far more serious matter to them was 
the dock strike which broke out on Febru- 
ary ninth and for ten days paralyzed the 
entire foreign trade of the country. In this 
instance the public feeling in Britain was 
almost unanimously on the side of the 
strikers. Rarely having a full week’s work 
to do, the dockers live at the best of times 
very close on the starvation level. They 
had lost, by agreement, two shillings a day 
since the index figure had dropped Wee 

ey 
demanded that two shillings back, now that 
the index figure had risen to seventy-nine 
once more. 


Official Sidestepping 


But before the dispute was settled the 
government found itself in a very awkward 
position. Some 5000 sacks of inward Amer- 
ican mails at Plymouth, and the outward 
Indian parcels mail, were held up by the 
strikers. In Britain it has always been an 
accepted axiom that, whatever happens, the 
mails go forward. A Liberal or Conserva- 
tive government would have turned soldiers 
or sailors on to handling those sacks. A La- 
bor government dared not do this lest it 
should be accused of blacklegging labor. 
The socialist Postmaster-General, Mr. Ver- 
non Hartshorn, in old days prominent as an 
extremist, even refused to accept the pro- 
tection offered by the police to the outgoing 
Indian mail and ordered the postal vans to 
turn back. 

This was all very well from the socialist 
point of view; the solidarity of labor, of 
course, comes before national interests. 
From the national point of view, it was the 
sort of thing that cannot be allowed to 
happen. The mercantile community—one 
can imagine the important business matters 
held up for ten days in those 5000 sacks of 
American mail—was furious and it made its 
views known to the government with some 
force. It is an open secret that the strike 
was eventually settled by the government 
explaining to the men’s leaders that they 
must accept the 95 per cent compromise 
offered by the employers or—since as a La- 
bor government it could not logically pro- 
tect the country against labor—it would 
have to resign. And as this Labor govern- 
ment is still in the stage where to the work- 
ing masses it is something almost mystically 
sacrosanct, something to be preserved at 
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almost any sacrifice, the workers gave wi 
They got one shilling at once and the ot] 
shilling after a short period of waiting. 

At the time of writing, the Labor gove | 
ment has so far introduced no import: 
measures of its own, but it has backed t 
bills introduced by socialist membr; 
One—a rent-restriction bill—was, in 
words of its sponsors, designed to drive 4 
private individual out of the business)f 
owning house property. The other, an i- 
largement of the franchise, not only p/— 
poses to give the vote to girls of twenty- ie 
but removes all the qualifications, resid1- 
tial and other, which had previously gon 9 
secure some small stability in the nle 
voter. Democracy could no further 5. 
However, neither of these bills is yet ly. 

In the realm of home affairs it is ie 
problem of unemployment that is goinj:o 
provide the crucial test for the Labor ¢ \- 
ernment. While in opposition, the soc |- 
ists not only mocked viciously at the eff ts 
of preceding governments to deal with is 
key problem but loudly proclaimed fo 1¢ 
universe that they—being “scientific x- 
perts” in the matter—had ready waiti: a 
cut-and-dried infallible specific to setth t. 
Undoubtedly the suffering working cla es 
believed them implicitly. After s¢2n 
weeks’ waiting, they were: challenge in 
Parliament to produce not a detailed mis- 
ure, but some sketch of their ideas. [r. 
Tom Shaw, Minister of Labor and } ti! 
January seventeenth cosecretary of he 
Hamburg International with Fritz A er. 
answered for the government. It wi 2 
pitiable confession of impotence. 

“The only real remedy,” he said, ‘' ir 
the restoration of foreign trade.” 

Those are the identical words so ‘er 
used by his Liberal and Conservative } 2d- 
ecessors. It was the turn of the other ide 
to mock. 


Anglo-French Relations 


Stung by the sareasms hurled at him Vr. 
Shaw burst out, “We are not conjure; tc 
produce policies like rabbits out of a1] t!’ 

The House of Commons jeered—an the 
echo of that jeer is reverberating thi ugh 
the country. 

The socialists have not claimed to bi:on- 
jurers—but they have consistently cla 1ed 
with plausible and emphatic eloquen|}, t« 
be magicians. 

In foreign and imperial affairs the /:bo: 
government has been terribly embari ssec 
by its own side. As socialists, belo zing 
mostly to the Independent Labor 1] rty 
and in all cases to the Hamburg In rna. 
tional, they are individually pledged the 
rescue of Germany from France an th« 
complete independence of Egypt and dia 
But these things do not look quite s\2as) 
from the viewpoint of a government ffic: 
as they did from the orator’s platform Qn« 
has to go slowly—with slowness madc ning 
to those irresponsible enthusiasts }hinc 
them, not themselves in office, wl) car 
afford a fine scorn of tactics. lf 

And Mr. MacDonald has gone very 
slowly, very cautiously. The most 1por- 
tant problem, of course, has been tt rela: 
tions between France and Britain; al not 
only the socialists but the Liberals nd 
section of the Conservatives viev witli 
anxiety the prospect of France keeing 4 
grip on the Ruhr and becoming the 1¢tal- 
lurgical mistress of the Continent) — 
French, mindful of the antecedents) 
Labor government, undoubtedly e:: 
an immediate denunciation of therielves 
by the socialists and a period of stra‘2@ re 
lations—there are rumors of Frenc !0ne- 
range Berthas recently installed 1 the 
Channel coast. 

But this is not Mr. MacDonald Way- 
From the military standpoint, Gre: Bnt- 
ain is inno condition to issue a pere Pury 
challenge to French policy. The Br sh al! 
fleet must be immensely increasec? 
that is possible. Mr. MacDonald ’ 
thinks he sees, an easier way. He lcs: 
ward to the downfall of M. Poincaré In' 
meantime heset himself to conciliat« T@ 


with than Mr. Bonar Law or Mr. 
found M. Poincaré himself. Heis at 
determined not to strengthen M, Piatat: 
position by evoking a storm of naqne 
anti-British sentiment in France, 
coos seductively to France, com 
agreement with her for a control of 
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(Continued from Page 188) , 
military resources—this is equally to the in- 
terest of the German communists; a re- 
volt is alleged to be fixed for May—and 
accepts the sacred principle of reparations. 

But the Labor government’s worst trou- 
bles always arise from its own house. Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, who was chairman of the 
Hamburg International until he was ap- 
pointed Home Secretary in the Labor gov- 
ernment, was without a seat in Parliament 
and had to win one in a by-election at Burn- 
ley. And at Burnley he made a declaration 
which for a week convulsed Europe. He 
stated that “‘he wanted the public to under- 
stand where the governmentstood. ... All 
of us who value world peace . . . must in- 
sist as an absolute essential on the revision 
of the Treaty of Versailles with all the expe- 
dition possible.’’ He went on to say that 
this revision should be territorial as well as 
economic, that the treaty was ‘‘undoubtedly 
opposed to the principle of the pre- 
Armistice agreement upon which Germany 
grounded her arms,’ and that ‘‘they were 
violating ancient traditions in order merely 
that the spoils might go to the victors.” 

This last sentence reads very like an echo 
of one of the basic resolutions of the Ham- 
burg International: 

“The peace treaties violate all economic 
principles. A violent and overbearing spirit 
in the camp of the victors, hatred j 
on the part of the vanquished, such are the 
results ——”’ 

As thirty-two European states hold their 
frontiers on the terms of the Versailles 
Treaty, this declaration startled the entire 
Continent. Mr. Henderson was a responsi- 
ble cabinet minister, the former chief whip 
of the Labor Party—was he speaking on be- 
half of the British Government? Mr. 
MacDonald, when the storm burst in the 
British Parliament, said he was not. For 
whom then was Mr. Henderson speaking— 
for himself? Mr. Lloyd George gave voice 
to the general impression that the words 
had been put into Mr. Henderson’s mouth. 


When Hamburg Cracked the Whip 


“They were not Mr. Henderson’s words 
by any means,” he said in the House of 
Commons; ‘‘not if I know him. I cannot 
say who wrote them for him. . . . It 
looked like an elaborate, carefully prepared 
declaration every word of which had been 
considered.”’ 

The truth of the matter was that the 
Hamburg International, disliking Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s apparent rapprochement with M. 
Poincaré, was cracking the whip over the 
Labor government, which it regards as its 
nominees. 

However, the British Parliament ac- 
cepted Mr. MacDonald’s declaration that 
Mr. Henderson’s statement did not repre- 
sent the policy of the government and so 
far as the public was concerned the matter 
dropped. Privately, it is reported, Mr. Mac- 
Donald sent his old colleague, Mr. Hender- 
son, a very strongly worded letter in which 
he expressed his emphatic condemnation of 
the statement; and, fortified by the reports 
of British ambassadors abroad and the pro- 
tests of foreign ambassadors in London, 
seized the opportunity to bring the Left 
Wing members of his cabinet and their— 
perhaps majority—supporters in the Labor 
Party to heel. Possibly as a sop to these 
friends of Germany, the British reparations 
duty on German imports was simultane- 
ously administratively reduced from 26 to 
5 per cent—it could not be abolished with- 
out reference to Parliament—to the great 
disgust of British manufacturers. 

Just before this, two incidents in Parlia- 
ment had vividly illustrated the disunion 
rapidly widening between the socialist gov- 
ernment and its socialist supporters. The 
first of these arose from a question by the 
Conservative ex-Secretary for Air. He was 
obliging the socialist government, which, 
desirous of emphasizing to its own party the 
necessity of a strong air force if Germany 
was to be supported against France, never- 
theless could not prevail upon any of its 
own pacifists publicly to raise the subject. 
Sir Samuel Hoare inquired whether the 
present government accepted the principle 
agreed upon at the Imperial Conference 

that Great Britain must maintain a home- 
defense air force of sufficient strength to 
give adequate protection against air attack 
by the strongest air force within striking 
distance of her shores.” He laid stress on 
the fact that France could match 1000 first- 
line aéroplanes—of which 600 were grouped 
as an independent striking force—against 
100 British, 
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Mr. Leach, a professed pacifist—a month 
before he had publicly said that “Earl Haig 
would do better not to be proud of having 
done his duty. Together with Marshals 
Foch, Von Hindenburg and Ludendorff, he 
had played aleading part in the greatest and 
bloodiest swindle in the world’s history” — 
and the socialist Undersecretary for Air got 
up to reply. His speech was an extraor- 
dinary and broken-backed compromise be- 
tween the policy of his government—if the 
British Government is ever to put pressure 
on France it must have more aéroplanes— 
and his personal quite opposite opinions. 

Officially: In answer to the question, he 
could say in plain and explicit terms that 
there was no change in the policy of the 
government for the time being in this mat- 
ter. [Opposition cheers and a Labor cry of 
“Shame!’’| 

Personally: All the nations of the world 
that prepared most for war got the most 
war. Preparedness was not the best weapon 
of diplomacy. Two thousand years ago a 
great Reformer laid down the principles for 
solving the problem of national defense. If 
they wanted peace they must prepare for 
peace, 

The House listened in an amazement that 
passed swiftly into indignation. The spec- 
tacle of a British minister for a vital branch 
of his country’s defense publicly proclaim- 
ing that he did not believe in the job in- 
trusted to him, and implying that the real 
principle of national defense lay in turning 
the other cheek to the aggressor, was a little 
too much for the common sense of British 
members of Parliament. The British House 
of Commons has traditionally a very toler- 
ant sense of humor, but this was altogether 
beyond a joke. The government was only 
saved from defeat that night by the speaker 
applying the closure and refusing a division. 
And the Labor government was so dissatis- 
fied with its own spokesman that next day 
it put up Lord Thomson—one of its newly 
created peers—in the House of Lords to 
state unequivocally its determination to 
create a strong air force. 

The whole incident is typically illustra- 
tive of the confusion of mind in the socialist 
ranks. On the one hand, they are all en- 
thusiastic champions of Germany and in- 
sistent that Great Britain shall force France 
to relax her grip upon her enemy. On the 
other hand, their ranks are filled with pro- 
fessed pacifists, conscientious evaders of 
military service during the war, cranks and 
idealists to whom all military preparation 
isanathema. Added to this, the Left Wing 
is furiously disgusted with Mr. MacDon- 
ald’s moderation. It is sorely tempted to 
pull his government down, in the hope that 
the extremists would, somehow or other, 
manage to get his place. 

The second incident also arose out of a 
question of national defense. A Liberal 
member—and the Liberal Party contains 
almost as many pacifists and conscientious 
objectors as the Socialist—challenged the 
government’s decision to proceed imme- 
diately with the building of five new cruis- 
ers, demanded as a minimum by the 
Admiralty for trade-route protection. 


The Premier’s Message to India 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald answered for 
himself. Those ships, he declared, were re- 
placements. He believed in disarmament, 
but not in disarmament by letting the navy 
rot away to nothing. Furthermore, he gave 
as his fundamental reason for proceeding 
with the building of those ships that it 
would diminish unemployment in the ship- 
building industry and in the Royal Dock- 
yards. This argument had no weight with 
the socialist Friends of the Workers. Prac- 
tically the whole of the socialist back 
benches, including several parliamentary 
private secretaries to ministers, announced 
themselves as against their own govern- 
ment, although when the matter was put to 
a division they contented themselves—as 
did some socialist ministers—with signifi- 
cantly abstaining from voting. On this 
occasion, by a curious irony, it was the Con- 
servative vote which saved the Labor- 
Socialist government from defeat. 

_Again, over the question of India, the 
dissatisfaction of the advanced socialists— 
and it must be remembered that most 
British socialists are advanced or nothing— 
with their cautious ministerial leaders has 
become acute. It will be recalled that, im- 
mediately Mr. MacDonald was Premier- 
designate, he cabled a message to India 
which warned the Indian revolutionaries 
that “No party in Great Britain will be 
cowed by threats of force. If any 
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sections in India are under the delusion that 
that is not so, events will very sadly dis- 
appoint them.” 

That blunt declaration evoked vehe- 
mently angry protest from Mr. MacDon- 
ald’s own supporters, pledged a thousand 
times over as they were to complete inde- 
pendence for India—an anger that was 
scarcely mollified by the immediate release 
from prison of the arch anti-British agitator 
Gandhi. The Premier, however, reaffirmed 
his policy on February twenty-sixth through 
the mouth of’ Lord Olivier, another of the 
newly created socialist peers and Secretary 
of State for India. 

Speaking in the House of Lords, Lord 
Olivier, in a long and carefully phrased 
speech, wherein he stated that the Labor 
government was “‘unequivocally friendly to 
the Indian Constitutional Reform Party,” 
told not merely that House of Lords which he 
addressed but that far-off India, anxiously 
waiting for a clear declaration of the Labor 
government’s intentions, that although the 
government had pinned their faith to a pro- 
gram of constitutional democracy, they 
claimed to know by centuries of experience 
in Europe and America the laws and condi- 
tions indispensable for the stable working 
of that system, which was not native to 
India. It was perfectly plain to the govern- 
ment that those conditions were not at 
present established in India and could not 
be established at a few months’ notice by the 
deliberation of a round-table conference or 
by the premature report of a commission 
under the Government of India Act. 


Party Discipline Wanting 


It was once more a plain rebuff to all 
those Indian agitators, for so many years 
such close friends of a Labor Party volubly 
sympathetic with every interest that was 
anti-British, who expected that the first act 
of a Labor government would be to march 
the British out of India and leave 300,000,- 
000 ignorant and helpless peasants to their 
exploitation. 

Immediately the storm burst out. A day 
or two previously, the Feburary twenty- 
second issue of the New Leader—the Labor 
government’s official weekly—had hope- 
fully looked forward to the time when 
“we’’—the socialists—“carry the Indian- 
ization of the Indian Army to a point which 
will permit first of the reduction and then of 
the withdrawal of the white garrison.’”’ And 
in the Daily Herald, the Labor govern- 
ment’s own and only newspaper, Mr. 
George Lansbury, that prominent Left 
Wing socialist whom Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald had not invited to join his cabinet, 
had written: 

“Tt is not expected that full dominion 
status can be given at once; but what is ex- 
pected of Lord Olivier next Tuesday is a 
declaration that the present government will 
not wait another eight years before consid- 
ering afurther extension of self-government, 
but on the contrary will, in conformity with 
the desire expressed by the Legislative As- 
sembly of Delhi, set up a round-table 
conference.” * 

The demand for that round-table con- 
ference had been in defiant revolt against 
the government of India, and Lord Olivier’s 
declaration, much to the disgust of the bulk 
of the Labor Party, had been in direct 
opposition to Mr. Lansbury’s virtual order. 

Accordingly the next day this Labor- 
government organ devoted its leader to the 
chastisement of its own Secretary of State: 

“‘It was the cold official tone he adopted, 
the bureaucratic blinkers which he ostenta- 
tiously wore, that filled with dismay those 
of his audience who had looked forward to 
hearing Labor’s Indian policy courageously 
outlined. 

“Tt would have been enough to speak 
with sympathy of the Indian desire for self- 
government, to make it clear that Labor 
repudiates the claim to India as a British 
estate, to admit that we are there by the will 
of the Indian people, and to suggest at any 
rate some approximate date for the abolition 
of tutelage and the setting up of dominion 
home rule. . Weare afraid his speech 
will make many Indians think there is next 
to no difference, so far as India is concerned, 
between a Labor government and any 
other.” 

Obviously the discipline among Mr. 
MacDonald’s closest supporters—the Daily 
Herald lives on subsidies from the Labor 
government’s party funds—is susceptible 
of improvement. 

The vast and intricate problem of British 
rule in India—which may at no distant 
date come to a head in a volcanic eruption 
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whose earthquake shock may send a quiver 
through the whole world—is outside the 
scope of this article. Here we are con- 
cerned only with the stability of the present 
Labor-Socialist government at the nerve 
center of the British Empire—and, quite 
evidently, its stability is extremely pre- 
carious. It pleases no one; least of all, it 
would seem, its own supporters. Only one 
of its acts—apart from the unconditional 
recognition of Soviet Russia—has met with 
unanimous approval from the totality of 
the Labor Party—the decision to abandon 
the Singapore base. In this approval the 


| majority of British Liberals concurred—on 


the grounds, it is alleged, that Great Britain 
cannot afford to make simultaneous mili- 
tary preparation in the Pacific and against 
France; and preparation against France 
they believe to be incomparably more ur- 
In this direction, the return of the 
British fleet to its pre-1912 preponderance 
in the Mediterranean is significant. It can 
immobilize France’s black African army. 

But whatever support the decision to 
abandon the Singapore base—or rather 
those extensions which would make it pos- 
sible for a modern battleship to refit there— 
may receive in England, in those British 
dominions east of Suez it has been received 
with dismay. They are acutely conscious 
of the temptation their own sparsely settled 
lands offer to the overcrowded popula- 
tion of Japan; and under present condi- 
tions the British battle fleet is totally 
unable to fight an action in the Pacific. A 
fleet, particularly if it has to come from 
the other side of the world, needs a base 
and docking accommodation in the strate- 
gic area just as much as it needs guns. The 
nearest base at which a British battleship, 
damaged in a fight in the Pacific, could 
refit is Malta. It might as well be, for all 
practical purposes, in the moon. 

Last year, at the Imperial Conference 
which met in London, the dominion pre- 
miers strongly urged the immediate neces- 
sity ofthis base and offered to contribute 
to its cost. They were vigorously backed 
up by the British Admiralty, who, in ami- 
cable agreement with their American con- 
freres for the keeping of the peace in the 
Pacific, had, it may be surmised, agreed 
with the United States for the improve- 
ment of Singapore as a complement to the 
American bases in a possible joint defense 
of the Pacific against a menace from the 
north. At any rate, it is significant that at 
the Washington Conference Singapore was 
left just outside the geographical area in 
which no new fortifications were to be per- 
mitted. 

Certainly, whatever the truth of this, the 
British Admiralty agreed with the British 
dominions that the modernization of Singa- 
pore is an absolute necessity—and it was 
reported that when Mr. MacDonald decided 
to stop further work on it Lord Beatty was 
on the verge of sending in his resignation 
by way of resounding protest. 

However, although the British dominions 
may rage in ineffectual wrath and alarm, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has for once 
enjoyed the unanimous support of all his 
followers. The occasion is so isolated that 
it is significant. 


The Power Behind the Premier 


How long is Mr. MacDonald going to 
hold power? 

The British Labor Government is a prod- 
uct of the British Parliamentary Labor 
Party; and the Parliamentary Labor 
Party, although it comprises all the socialist 
parties and a number of avowed commu- 
nists, is chiefly a product of the Independent 
Labor Party—by far the strongest socialist 
organization in the country and yielding 
nothing to its rivals in fervent advocacy of 
advanced doctrines. 

The Independent Labor Party is the 
power behind Mr. MacDonald’s throne. 
When Mr. MacDonald produced his care- 
fully selected ministry of all the respecta- 
bilities, the I. L. P.—as it familiarly calls 
itself—acquiesced with no very good grace. 
Reluctantly convinced that it was the only 
way of establishing a socialist government 
that would last a week, and brought to see, 
in the interests of that next time to which 
they look forward, that a socialist govern- 
ment here and now which would demon- 
strate to the nervous British public that 
Labor was fit to govern was highly desir- 
able, it nevertheless insisted on the inclu- 
sion of a sprinkling of Left Wingers in the 
cabinet and in the minor offices. 

But Mr. MacDonald was apparently 
adamant in his determination that two of 
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the best-known advanced socialists—uni- 
versally regarded as certainties for the first 
Labor government—Messrs. Smillie and 
Lansbury, should be left out. Mr. Smillie 
probably owed his exclusion to his spoiling 
the effect of Mr. MacDonald’s carefully 
tactful speech at the Albert Hall Victory 
gathering on January seventh by assuring 
his enthusiastic audience that the revolution 
was still coming; and Mr. Lansbury, about 
the same time, had seized the opportunity 
to make publicly some very offensive refer- 
ences to King George V. 

But the Independent Labor Party found 
a better use for these two stalwarts. It 
formed a special committee—known as the 
Ginger Committee—for the express purpose 
of keeping the government up to the main- 
tenance of the sacred socialist cause, and it 
put Messrs. Smillie and Lansbury at the 
head of it. 

Through this committee the I. L. P. hopes 
to control the government, even as the 
Jacobin Club in Paris controlled the French 
Revolutionary government—and it has 
already had one or two sharp conflicts with | 
the premier. 

In addition to this, the advanced mem- 
bers of the cabinet do their best to force the 
pace by statements from public platforms 
which are—and are meant to be—a consider- 
able embarrassment to Mr. MacDonald in 
his placatory attitude of moderation. Mr. 
Henderson’s demand for the revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles is a case in point, and 
on the same platform Mr. Leach—the hero 
of the air-force debate—publicly advo- 
cated the nationalization of banks; that is, 
the seizure by the state of all credit, one 
of the most favored of the socialist plans 
for the quick smashing of the capitalist sys- | 
tem. Mr. MacDonald may do his best to 
make the British public forget all about so- 
cialism until socialism has imperceptibly 
become a fact; his supporters will have 
none of such subtle tactics. They declare 
their aims with an uncompromising frank- 
ness that must give the socialist premier 
many a bad half hour. 


The Socialists’ Program 


“As we take power now,” says the La- 
bour Monthly for February, “we are de- 
pendent on Liberal votes and will have tc 
modify our programme accordingly. This 
need not necessarily be fatal to us. It al) 
depends on what we get in return for ou) 
temporary postponement of the Capita 
Levy. Weshall get the sole control over th¢ 
administrative machine of the State... 
The Capital Levy is ruled out for the time 
being. There is only one other means by 
which we can finance our schemes. . . . 
We can tread the thorny path of inflation 
If the Liberals could induce us to do this 
their speculators would rake in the cash 
while we should rake in the curses of al 
those small middle-class people and artisan . 
who have invested their savings in housin; 
bonds, war loan and coéperative banks 
They are with us now—or a larger part 0. 
them are—but after this they would eithe 
turn to the Tories or become the rank ani 
file recruits of a Fascist movement. 

“These are prospects that await us if w 
try to finance over a period of years ou, 
social schemes by inflation. We shoul) 
abandon our economic key position—th 
Capital Levy—and a measure closely asec 
ciated with it, control of the banks. . . 
We must not abandon our economic ke 
position, the Capital Levy. We must us — 
the administrative apparatus of the stat 
in order to show that a Socialist Party ca 
and will set that apparatus in motion 1 
replace private enterprise. Having dor 
this it will then be absolutely ne: 
essary to appeal to the electorate on th 
issue created by ourselves—capital lev 
and control of banks, or inflation.” ae 

That is one sample. And, it may I 
added, this cynical abuse of its administr:’ 
tive powers for its own purposes by a socia, 
ist government in a parliamentary minorit 
is precisely the danger that the Britis 
public most fears—and the danger that M 
Ramsay MacDonald has been trying bh 
hardest to make that public forget. He hi 
tried so hard in fact that it is beginning 
look to the socialists as though Mr. Ma 
Donald did not believe in the social revol’ 
tion after all, even if attained by constit 
tional methods. They are getting terrib 
afraid that possibly—quite possibly—} 
government is going to prove a lightni 
conductor for the revolutionary spa 
Hence the I. L. P. Ginger Committee, a1 
hence much plain speaking in the social 
press. (Continued on Page 197) 
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‘Let there be no mistake as to the posi- 
ion,” says the editorial of that same 
sabour Monthly for February. “The ma- 
ority of the Labour movement 1s whole- 
\eartedly behind the decision to form a 
abour government. But there is not the 
ame unity as to the policy to be pur- 
ued. The real question is a ques- 
ion of administration. How and for whom 
rill they deal with affairs as they arise— 
trikes, police, wages, empire, armaments, 
yreign issues, and so on? Will they stand 
y and for the working class first and fore- 
iost all the time, or will they consider 
1emselves the guardians and representa- 
ives of the capitalist state machine? Be- 
ween these two alternatives there must in 
uct bea choice. ~ 
“‘Ominous statements have already ap- 
eared. The view of the Right Wing, ex- 
iressed by Messrs. Webb and Thomas—two 
embers of the cabinet—has been de- 
ared that the object of forming a Labour 
‘yvernment is ‘simply and solely to give 
institutional effect to the duty of carrying 
1 the King’s government.’ That is at any 
te a frank statement. Equally definite 
ews have been expressed by the Left Wing 
,at the object shall be to fight for the 
jorkers. Which is it to be? Let there not 
‘any conscious self-deception of trying to 
de behind idyllic statements that there 
ght not to be any conflict between the 
iro. As soon as a practical issue arises, 
itch as a strike or a war, that abstract 
lrmony is blown sky-high. . . . Let 
ie Labour government stand by the work- 
‘3, and the workers will stand by it.” 


Orders From Moscow 


The March issue of The Plebs, the organ 
( the National Council of Labour Col- 
lres—a potent force in the socialist move- 
jent—is equally to the point: 

“The incurable romanticism which 
(ngs to the belief in the saving grace of 
s eet reasonableness as a means of making 
«propriation at once pleasant to the expro- 
jiated and profitable to the expropriator is 
«trenched upon the Treasury Bench... . 
Jis not enough to wag our heads gravely in 
te direction of Eccleston Square” [the 
<ices of the Labor Party] “and to mutter 
‘ie! Fiel’ as knight succeeds unto baron 
i the Labour hierarchy and minor lights 
i-srigue for the posts of Lord Chamberlain 
¢ the Royal Household and the reversion 
t the hereditary Wardship of the Kitchen 
Tre-irons. . . . Armchairs have a fascina- 
tn few can resist; but with a Mills bomb 
uder the seat they lose much if not all of 

air charm.” 

And so on. If the socialist dignitaries of 
t2 first British socialist government for- 
g5 about socialism in the process of making 
t2 British public forget it, it will not be 
f lack of ginger from their supporters. 
ie communists—ordered by Moscow on 
Ebruary sixth “to come to common action 
vith the left political organizations, as well 
awith the local organizations of the La- 
bur Party’’—have intensified their viru- 
kt campaign against that “bourgeois 
r.ctionary,’’ Ramsay MacDonald, whom 
t: Bolsheviks—ungrateful for his recogni- 
tn—so charmingly promised to support 
“s the rope supports a hanged man.” 
Smpathetically the Left Wing Labour 
\ynthly for March considers this a judi- 
€us moment to publish a venomously hos- 
ti: article on Ramsay MacDonald which 
Lnine wrote in 1919. From somewhere 
baind the scenes, the word has gone forth 
tht Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is to be dis- 
‘eidited with the socialist masses by all 
Pisible means. In the view of the ardent 
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revolutionaries, he is a Kerensky whose 
overthrow by a Lenine is almost due. Per- 
haps. Perhaps not. : 

What is going to happen? It is possible 
that Mr. MacDonald may resign—as an 
individual, not as the head of a govern- 
ment—on the ground of ill health and be 
replaced by some more uncompromisingly 
vigorous socialist—Mr. Wheatley, for ex- 
ample. But his majesty King George, act- 
ing, of course, under the advice of the 
Liberal and Conservative leaders, might 
prefer not to summon another socialist 
leader without reference to the country. In 
that case there would be another general 
election. 

More probably, perhaps, Mr. MacDon- 
ald, having triumphantly convinced the 
British middle classes that Labor is fit to 
govern, may force a dissolution in the 
summertime and go to the electorate with 
an alluring program of spoliation of the 
rich for the benefit of the poor, coupled 
with complaints that the wicked capitalists 
prevented his minority government from 
bringing in the millennium during its term 
of office. Next time, therefore, it must be a 
majority government, and it is just possible 
that the socialists might get that majority. 


Forces in Opposition 


Establishing a socialist government on 
any terms and at all costs was a shrewd 
piece of tactics; it has given the British 
masses the feeling that socialism is winning, 
and it is human nature to want to be on the 
winning side. Almost certainly the socialist 
vote at the next election will be vastly in- 
creased. The reaction will come later— 
when the country has had a dose of real 
socialism. 

And what of the forces in opposition? 
The Liberals are visibly disintegrating. 
Short of a miracle, their party will split into 
two—one part coalescing with its natural 
affinity, the doctrinaire intellectual social- 
ists; the less radical half going to join the 
Conservatives in an anti-Socialist Party. 
And the Conservatives? The Conserva- 
tives are looking for a leader in the coming 
fight. Mr. Baldwin is no doubt a very ex- 
cellent man, but as a leader he has hitherto 
failed to inspire any very conspicuous en- 
thusiasm in his followers. Who will be that 
leader? Mr. Winston Churchill, in the 
opinion of many Britishers. 

Mr. Churchill was originally a Conserva- 
tive, and throughout his career, in all the 
greater questions with the exception of free 
trade, has been nearer the Conservatives 
than to his Liberal colleagues. He failed to 
win a constituency in the general election; 
but—there being a vacancy in the historic 
Westminster division—he offered himself 
to the Conservative headquarters as a Con- 
servative candidate. The group that con- 
trols the high policy of the Conservative 
Party, however, is like the old Bourbons. 
It is incapable either of learning or forget- 
ting anything. It cannot forget that 
Winston Churchill deserted the Conserva- 
tives for the Liberals, and that he was hos- 
tile to the Ulster cause. Accordingly it 
refused him, and Mr. Winston Churchill 
stood on his own platform as a definite 
antisocialist. 

But he may yet be the next Conservative 
Prime Minister. Undoubtedly he will be the 
outstanding figure in the offensive against 
socialism which the older parties will cer- 
tainly launch at no‘ very distant date. A 
socialist government is a dangerous experi- 
ment for the British Empire, and the more 
educated classes have no desire to give it a 
longer length of rope than that necessary to 
hang itself with. And that length they 
may—not improbably—miscalculate. 
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Notre Dame—257 years in the build- 
ing—and for six centuries the noblest 
specimen of Gothic architecture. 


E spare no effort to build the best tires that the 
progress of the art allows. We deliberately 

limit our production in order to permit intimate at- 
tention to details of manufacture. Victor-Springfield 
Cords are sold only by exclusive Victor retailers—one 
in each town. You can find the name of your dealer 
listed in the phone book under Victor-Springfield Tires. 


Balloon tires, or regular, according to the needs of the car 


Tue Victor Rusper Company, SPRINGFIELD, 
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RULES OF THE CONTEST 


All names must be written in ink. 

2. The contest will officially close the 15th 
day of May. It officially opens the 15th 
day of March. 

3. In case of tie, all of the tying contes- 
tants shall receive the full amount of 
the prize. 

4, Names may be written on the slips given 
away free by stationers, druggists, etc. 

5. The first prize will be awarded to the 
contestant who submits the name that is 
the most appropriate in the opinion of 
the judges. The other prizes will be 
awarded to those next most appropriate 
in order. 

6. All names must be written in English. 

7. Everyone is eligible except employees 

of The Carter’s Ink Company or their 

families. 


_ 


Contest Judges 
PROF. DANL. STARCH 
Harvard University 
School of Business 
Administration 
J. S. WICHERT 
Advertising Manager 
Mellin s Food Company 
FLETCHER W. TAFT 
Advertising Manager 
The Carter's Ink 
Company 
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for a name for the Carter Call-boy 
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IT down right now and think of a 

name—a name that will fit the Carter 
Call-boy, his business and himself. Just 
follow the rules given at the left. A few 
minutes with pen and ink may be worth 
five hundred dollars to you. That’s the first 
prize. The second prize is $400, 3rd—$300, 
4th—$200, 5th—$100, for the ten next best 
names there will be prizes of $25 and then 
twenty-five consolation prizes of $10 each. 


You can get an entrance slip from 
your dealer. Read the rules, fill it out 
and send your names to the contest de- 
partment—The Carter’s Ink Company, 
Box 27, Cambridge 41, Boston, Mass. 


If you do not get an entrance slip from your dealer, 

remember to: 

1. Write your answer in ink. 

2. Give, in 25 words or less, your reason for choosing 
the name or names entered. 

3. Give the name and address of the dealer where 
you usually buy your ink. 

4. Give the name of the kind of ink you used in 
writing your entrance paper. 

5. Write your own name and address in full and 


plainly. 
RS 


Fountain Pen Ink 


pel Typewriter Ribbons 
Writing Fluid Spotty and Rusty 


Racers 


CYCL 
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in cash 
® prizes 


Cyclone Ornamental Fence is made in ap- 
propriate styles for all home fencing pur- 
poses. Beautiful! Durable! Economical! 
Maintains privacy. Keeps children at home. 
Your dealer will show you the different 
styles of Cyclone Fence—both for erection 
on wood posts for back yards and “Com- 
plete Fence”, for front yards, which in- 
cludes steel posts and framework; also all 
fittings to erect fence complete. 

Write nearest offices, Dept. 21, for catalog. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Fort Worth,Texas, Oakland, Cal., 
(Standard Fence Co.)Portland,Ore., 
(Northwest Fence & Wire Works) 


Lawn Fence 
and Gates 


Look for th 
“Red Tag,’ 
The Mark 
of Quality 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN SOUTI 
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about 118,000 square miles. On this area 
lives a population of nearly 40,000,000, rap- 
idly increasing in numbers. 

Italy is a well-defined geographical unit. 
Sundered from the European land mass 
by the massive rampart of the Alps, and 
washed elsewhere by the sea, Italy’s bound- 
aries are clearly traced by Nature. This 
natural isolation has been enough to insure 
the impress of a common language and cul- 
ture upon all the inhabitants of the penin- 
sula. It has not, however, been enough to 
keep out numerous foreign influences. The 
mountain chain of the Alps is broken by 
passes through which invading hosts have 
often poured. Also, the seas which bound 
Italy are narrow and easily crossed from 
the opposite shores. In fact Italy has for 
ages been racially modified by two con- 
trasted streams of incoming population, one 
entering the country through the Alpine 
passes of the north, the other descending 
upon its southern coasts from lands to the 
eastward or from North Africa. This is the 
basic reason for those pronounced racial 
distinctions which characterize the Italian 
people today. 

Another factor making for racial diversity 
is Italy’s internal geography. The penin- 
sula itself is mainly mountainous, thus 
breaking up the land surface into many 
small districts separated from one another. 
Only in the north is there a really large 
stretch of plain country—the broad valley 
of the Po. These two geographical factors 
together give the key to Italy’s racial his- 
tory. 

Today as in the past, Italy is divided 
into two sharply contrasted regions in- 
habited by populations of a very different 
character. To the north lies the rich Po 
Valley, a natural magnet for invaders 
from beyond the Alps. To the southward 
stretches the narrow and mountainous pen- 
insula, becoming ever more rugged and 
broken, relatively unattractive and inac- 
cessible to landward penetration from the 
north, yet open to landings from the sea. 

We are now able to understand Italy’s 
racial history, which has followed closely 
the lines traced by Nature. The earliest 
inhabitants of any lasting significance were 
the Mediterraneans, the slender, dark- 
complexioned people who entered the pen- 
insula many thousands of years ago, coming 
apparently both from the eastward through 
the Balkans and from the southward by 
way of Northern Africa. Settling the entire 
peninsula, together with its island append- 
ages, Sicily and Sardinia, they made Italy 
for a while a solidly Mediterranean land. 


Roman Patricians of Nordic Strain 


Presently, however, their title to sole 
ownership was challenged. Through the 
Alpine passes to the north began to flow 
that succession of invasions which has so 
profoundly modified Italy’s destiny. At 
first these invaders were men of the round- 
headed, thick-set Alpine race who gradually 
conquered the Po Valley, expelling or ab- 
sorbing the Mediterraneans and turning 
Northern Italy into the predominantly 
Atpine land which it has ever since remained. 
Later on, tall, blond Nordics crossed the 
‘Alps, conquering the mixed Alpine and 
Mediterranean populations of Northern 
Italy and establishing themselves as ruling 
aristocracies. In time these mixed tribes 
under Nordic leadership pushed southward, 
modifying the racial make-up of Central 
Italy, but rarely penetrating to the extreme 
south, which remained almost solidly Med- 
iterranean in blood. 

Rome is the leading example of the peo- 
ples which arose as the outcome of these 
prehistoric migrations. The Roman people 
in its early days was clearly of diverse 
racial origin. Like most of the great peo- 
ples of antiquity, it was composed of a 
ruling aristocracy differing sharply in race 
from the mass of the population. The 
Roman patricians, the ruling class, were 
apparently Nordics with a perceptible dash 
of Alpine blood. This is clear from the busts 
which have come down to us, most of which 
show plainly Nordic—sometimes startlingly 
Anglo-Saxon—features, combined with a 
broadish head betraying an Alpine strain. 

The predominantly Nordicracialmake-up 
of the Roman ruling class is made equally 
clear by a study of the Roman tempera- 
ment, which was plainly Nordic in its 
political and military ability, love of order 
and stern devotion to duty; yet also showed 


_ Alpine infusion and with a few Nordiet 
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an Alpine cross by its rigidity, limite 
sion and lack of creative imagination. | 
Roman plebeians seem to have been, 
Mediterraneans, steadied by a fairly s, 


It is interesting to observe how 4 


was the consciousness of racial differ); 
between the two orders of society in » 


Rome. The patricians—as Nordic y 
tocracies have always done—long key ¢ 
pprity of their blood by stern prohi ti 
of intermarriage with the plebeians, } 
maintaining their hold upon the stat a 
ithpressing their spiritso deeply upon n 
institutions and customs that their ¢ 
persisted long after the patrician clai h 
lost its Nordic character. 

This nature of the old Roman spirit 2x 
to be emphasized because it has bi 
widely misunderstood. The preyailin ic 
is that the early Romans were small le 
people—in other words, Mediterra a 
This is a serious error, because it misit 
prets the very source of Latin civiliz jic 
As a matter of fact, a glance at Rn 
ideals and institutions shows that he 
were patently Nordic with Alpine mo ix 
tions. The truth is that down to the 1l 
the republic—when Rome ceased to > 
cially Roman—the spirit of Roman zi 
was emphatically un-Mediterraneai 
think of the stern, practical, unimag! at 
Roman patrician as a typical Mii 
ranean is nothing short of ludicro. 
would have been clean against the ‘le 
terranean race soul, which, wherever ot 
in anything like racial purity, whe' et 
ancient Greece or in modern Irel: d, 
always basically the same. 


The Legacy of Rome 


To find the Mediterranean spirit 1 
cient Italy we must look, not to Ror», | 
to those states of Southern Italy anc 3i 
which were Rome’s early rivals. Hi 
indeed, we discover the Mediterrane) & 
at its best—its artistic gifts, its hc\e 
tions, its quick imagination, its ve 
form, color and life; here also we fi’! t 
extreme individualism and politica in: 
bility which have ever been Medite: in 
weaknesses and which brought Si th 
Italy under Roman rule. 

The Roman period needs to be ex ni 
not only because it set an indelibk sta 
upon Italian ideals and culture but so 
cause it produced important racial ‘ar 
in the Italian population. Moder I 
can, in fact, be understood only in »m 
tion with the Roman past. 

The legacy of Rome was both gid. 
evil. Rome made Italy for centu 2s 
center of the world and bequeathed : ve: 
of glorious memories which must ¢ er 
Italian hearts. Today, as in oth: d 
Italians are steeped in the Roman t lit 
and Italian leaders from Rienzi ‘| \ 
solini turn naturally to ancient R ne 
inspiration. The Fascisti, with thei »gi 
their classic salute and their symb of 
fasces—the ax bound with rods- ize 
dulging in no vain theatricalitie: 1! 
things are the instinctive expressis | 
people with whom old Rome is stil} bi 
ing memory. 

Such is the bright side of Rome leg 
to modern Italy. Yet there is da 
side. Rome, though mistress of tl) w« 
dealt the Italian homeland woun: W! 
The evi asp 


Roman civilization or to defend itse ag2 
its enemies. For centuries Italy ‘car 
mere geographical expression, thi! el 
prey of foreign invaders. a 

Particularly deep and lasting v@ 
racial damage suffered by the sout]) §' 
ern and Central Italy gradually ¢OV 
energy and ability, owing both 1) ti 
tality surviving in the native sto: @) 
the incoming of superior new blid 
the population of Southern Italy ad$ 
was so thoroughly drained and de ‘ner 
during Roman times that it has /@ 
been inferior in quality. Here, aim* 
other parts of the Mediterranean, 
Mediterranean stock today ranks)¢!# 
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, Northern and Central Italy. 
| with, these regions were not racially im- 
| poverished during the Roman period to 


(Continued from Page 198) : 
level in ancient times. The early Mediter- 
ranean inhabitants of Southern Italy and 
Sicily were vigorous, gifted peoples, who 
produced gracious, coloriul civilizations. 

These civilizations, however, faded out 
in a cycle of strife ending in Roman rule. 
The south fell on\ evil days. The country- 
side passed into the hands of Roman land 
speculators who parceled it out into great 
estates—latifundia—worked by gangs of 
slaves mostly drawn from inferior Asiatic 
and African stocks. The dwindling rem- 
nants of the native population crowded 
into the cities, became pauperized prole- 
tarians, and intermarried with freed slaves 
and nondescript immigrants, also largely 
drawn from the Levant and North Africa. 
It is from this population of later Roman 
times that the modern South Italians and 
Sicilians mainly descend. In them the 
presence of Asiatic and North African 
strains is today plainly visible, these strains 
having been not only implanted in Roman 
times but further reénforced during the 
Middle Ages, especially in the period when 
Southern Italy and Sicily fell under Saracen 
rule. 

Far happier was the course of events in 
To begin 


anything like the same extent as the south, 
while comparatively little admixture of 
inferior Levantine and North African ele- 
ments took place. Furthermore, the fall 
of Rome was accompanied by a series of 
barbarian invasions which, however de- 
structive at the time, brought in much 
good new blood. These invaders were 
mostly Nordics, and the Nordicstream from 
beyond the Alps continued to flow for cen- 
turies, leavening the populations of North- 
ern and Central Italy with Nordic energy 
and creative ability. 

The growing vigor of the Northern Ital- 
jan stock presently displayed itself by the 
rise of strong city states like Venice and 
Florence, and by a splendid outburst of 
artistie and literary ability crowned by 
geniuses like Dante, Michelangelo and 
Raphael. It is true that the constant civil 
wars and foreign invasions which afflicted 
Italy down to recent times killed out much 
of the best stock, so that the population of 
Northern and Central Italy today is not 
the equal of the population five centuries 
ago. Still, the present population of these 
regions is unquestionably a good stock, 
physically sound and revealing its latent 
qualities by its ability to produce strong, 
gifted personalities. 

The rise of modern Italy to political unity 
and material prosperity during the past 
century was made possible largely by a 
series of remarkable leaders like Mazzini, 


_ Garibaldi and Cavour; while the present 
| Fascist movement has brought to the front 


a number of distinctly able men, culminat- 
ing in the extraordinarily dynamic figure 
of Mussolini. 


A Striking Contrast 


In all these Italian movements, from the 
Middle Ages to the present day, one basic 
fact is strikingly clear—the startling differ- 
ence between north and south. Almost 
everything worthwhile comes from North- 
ern and Central Italy. The south con- 
tributes practically nothing of value. Of 
the few men of ability which the south has 
given to modern Italy, the majority were 
descended from northern ancestry. 

Anyone who has traveled in Italy real- 
izes the sudden change which takes place 
south of Rome. Rome is, indeed, the divid- 
ing line between two sharply contrasted 
regions. Northward are progress and pros- 
perity; southward lie backwardness and 
poverty. This is precisely what the racial 
situation would lead us to expect. The two 
halves of Italy are inhabited by very dif- 
ferent breeds of men. The northern half 
contains the best of the old Mediterranean 
stock, plus a strong Alpine element and a 
considerable leavening of Nordic blood. 
The southern half is peopled by a racially 
impoverished Mediterranean stock, long 
since drained of its best strains and in 
places mongrelized by inferior Levantine 
and African elements. Taking Italy as a 
whole, the best estimates of its racial 
make-up consider the population to be 
about 10 per cent Nordic, 25 per cent Al- 
pine, and 65 per cent Mediterranean. Of 
course, among the Mediterraneans are in- 
cluded those Levantine and African strains 
for ie no specific estimates have been 
made, 
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By recognizing the peculiarities in Italy’s 
racial make-up, by realizing the wide dif- 
ferences which exist not merely between 
specific racial elements in the population 
but also between the characters of similar 
racial stocks in different regions, we can 
get a far clearer idea of the course of Italian 


national life than would otherwise be pos- | 


sible, while much that at first sight seems 
strange becomes understandable. 

When Italy at last became a united na- 
tion half a century ago, she was faced by 
a multitude of problems requiring delicate 
handling and special treatment. In the 
economic field Italy has been distinctly suc- 
cessful. Although primarily an agricultural 
country, Italy has, nevertheless, built up 
a pzosperous industrial system—of course, 
in the north—despite the handicaps imposed 
by lack of coal and other raw materials. 
Socially, Italy has also progressed, the gen- 
eral level of well-being, education and 
other social factors being markedly higher 
in the north and distinctly better even in 
the backward south. 

Italy’s most serious difficulties have been 
in the field of politics. To forge a real 
national state out of such diverse and long 
sundered elements was a herculean task. 
Particularly difficult was the creation of 
political institutions congenial to the Ital- 
ian character. Certainly the course of 
Italian political life has hitherto left much 
to be desired. 


English Institutions in Italy 


Italy started out with a set of political 
institutions modeled on the parliamentary, 
democratic ideals of England and France. 
But this borrowed system did not prove a 
brilliant success. Once the patriotic fervor 
of the first days had died away, Italian po- 
litical life was controlled by a caste of pro- 
fessional politicians who gradually evolved 
a system known as trasformismo—a sub- 
limated pork barrel which ate the heart out 
of Italian political life. Behind resounding 
party platforms and fine phrases the pro- 
fessional politicians framed deals and made 
elections, keeping one eye on the people 
and the other on the treasury. When pub- 
lic opinion got too much aroused there 
would be an election and a change of gov- 
ernment; but this really meant little more 
than a shuffle of political offices among 
different gangs of the same professional 
crowd. The situation was further compli- 
cated by the fact that there were, not two 
well-defined political parties as in America, 
but a number of political groups, so that 
ministries were usually formed from blocs, 
-bound together more by the desire to get 
office than to do anything constructive once 
they were in power. The upshot was that 
Italian political life was wasteful, inefficient 
and, above all, purposeless. As for the gen- 
eral public, continually duped as it was by 
this political shell game, it became increas- 
ingly bored and disgusted with the whole 
business—which was just what the profes- 
sional politicians wanted, as lack of public 
interest left them a freer hand to play their 
political games. 

In the years just preceding the Great 
War, to be sure, signs of vigorous popular 
discontent began to appear. This was best 
shown by the rise of several new political 
groups which stood frankly outside the old 


political system and possessed genuine pro- | 
grams of action instead of mere party | 
The most forceful of these new | 
groups were the Syndicalists, who wanted | 
a social revolution, and the Nationalists, | | 
who demanded astrong, imperialisticforeign | | 


phrases. 


policy which should make Italy a greater 
power in the world. Bitterly hostile to each 
other though they were, Syndicalists and 
Nationalists alike condemned trasformismo 
and preached the need of political realities. 
However, they were but minorities con- 
trolling few electoral seats, and so had little 
direct effect on Italian parliamentary life. 

Then came the war. After grave set- 
backs, Italy emerged victorious, only to 
have her aspirations disappointed at the 
peace settlement. Exhausted, disillusioned 
and exasperated, Italy fell a prey to in- 
ternal disorders which threatened civil war 
or revolution. The old political caste, 
which had badly mismanaged the war, 
proved quite unable to face the crisis at 
home. Things went from bad to worse. A 
succession of weak governments did noth- 
ing but temporize and play petty politics. 
Italy seemed on the verge of chaos. 

Then came—Fascismo! <A small but 
determined minority headed by able leaders, 
chief among them Mussolini, banded them- 
selves together, fought and defeated the 
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O MANY claims! So many dif- 

ferent radio sets! It is confus- 
ing . . . and yet, in radio as in 
older industries, you can quickly 
name the leaders whose reputation 
rests firmly on the rock of sustained 
QUALITY. It invariably takes years 
to lay this solid foundation. Even 
as long as the thirteen years that 
Tuska has been a noted name that 
identifies fine radio apparatus. 


Tuska Radio is built by New 
Englanders trained in fine mechani- 
cal skill. From the creative labora- 
tory, where the Superdyne and other 
great radio contributions were born, 
down to the final searching inspec- 
tion; from the President to the 
nimblest assembler, every worker 
on Tuska Radio takes pride in help- 
ing produce one of the world’s best 
receivers. 

You are safe in buying Tuska 
Radio, whether you can only spend 
$35 for a one-bulb set, or four times 
that. Tuska Radios ten years old 
are still efficient and serviceable, as 
yours will be years from now. 
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Hears 43 stations in summer 


In a few weeks last summer, Mr. 
Peter Ditges, Jr., of Paterson, N. J., 
received 43 stations, and com- 
piled a log of 11,000 miles. He 
used a Tuska No, 225. His record 
was equaled by other Tuska owners. 
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Bolshevik elements who were planning a 
social revolution, then turned upon the 
government—which had beensupinely look- 
ing on—overthrew it and established a 
frank dictatorship. For nearly two years 
Mussolini and his Fascist Blackshirts have 
been the undisputed masters of Italy. 

With the material results of Fascist rule 
the world is passably acquainted. The 
order, efficiency and prosperity which it 
has brought to Italy are well known. What 
is not so well known, however, is the spirit 
of Fascismo and the exact character of its 
ideals. Fully to appreciate Fascismo’s sig- 
nificance one must go to Italy and meet 
personally the Fascist leaders. To do so 
is a rare and stimulating experience. In 
present-day Italy one immediately gets a 
sense of freshness and vitality. People are 
thinking frankly and acting boldly. Theory 
and precedent are disregarded in favor of 
natural impulse and common sense. 

To think of Fascismo as a mere’ reaction 
against Bolshevik plots and governmental 
weakness is to miss utterly its real spirit 
and its larger meaning. Fascismo goes 
much deeper than that. It is nothing less 
than a vivid and vital outpouring of the 
Italian spirit, seeking to forge new institu- 
tions and new ideals in harmony with the 
mind and soul of the Italian people. That 
is what gives it both its present strength 
and its lasting significance. Specific acts 
of the Fascist government may be wise or 
unwise; the whole Fascist régime may 
be but a pioneering venture, destined soon 
to evolve into something quite different; 
nevertheless, all this does not touch the 
basic fact that Fascismo has set a stamp 
upon Italian life and thought which will 
endure. 

The kernel of Fascist philosophy is real- 
ism. Probably the Fascist spokesmen will 
object to my use of the word ‘‘philosophy”’; 
because so sternly realistic are the Fascisti 
that they deny having any such thing. 
Hating theories as they do, they strive to 


| keep their minds from crystallizing around 


general ideas. Instead, they seek to face 


| specific situations as these arise, to judge 
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| sense. Precedent, consistency, logic—these 


them from the obseryed facts of the case 
and to deal with them in the light of common 


things are, in Fascist eyes, mere nonsense. 
In fact the Fascisti claim that it is just be- 
cause of undue reverence for such things 
that not merely Italy but the world in 
general is where it is today. According to 
the Fascisti, the world has long been going 
on a wrong tack. For the past century or 
more, say the Fascisti, we have become in- 
creasingly obsessed by theoretical abstrac- 
tions condensed into phrases or single words 
which we have set up like idols and to which 
we have superstitiously bowed down. 


“Down With Our Idols!’’ 


Consider some of our present-day idols. 
Their namesare Democracy, Liberty, Equal- 
ity, Rights, Parliamentary Government, 
and more besides. Look at them closely. 
What do they really mean? In themselves, 
they mean nothing. Theoretical abstrac- 
tions that they are, they have no concrete 
significance. Yet there they sit, like gods 
in a heathen temple, paralyzing the creative 
thought and energy of mankind! . Before 
them we meekly lay our problems. 

Is this not so? Look you! A situation 
confronts us. What do we do? Do we 
study the special facts of the case and then 
act according to those facts in the light of 
our common sense? We may do this in our 
private lives, but we rarely do so in public 
matters. Instead, we seek the will of our 
idols!’ In other words, we try to find a 
solution which shall be “‘democratic”’ or 
which may not offend such ‘‘sacred princi- 
ples” as liberty and equality. 

“What arrant nonsense!’’ cries Fas- 
cismo. ‘‘And what dangerous nonsense 
too! Such idolatrous blindness gets us no- 
where; or, rather, lands us in a bog of 
troubles. Therefore, down with our idols! 
Down with Democracy! Down with Equal- 
ity! Out with the word ‘Rights’— save, 
perchance, when coupled with the word 
‘Duties’! Sweep these false gods into the 
dust bin along with the other fallen idols of 
the past! Thus, and thus only, may we 
clear our vision, free our common sense and 
regain the path of true progress.” 

Such is the uncompromising realism of 
Fascismo. The Fascisti have, indeed, the 
courage of their convictions. No “‘estab- 
lished institutions” for them. Relentlessly 
they ask, ‘Does it work? Is it efficient? 
Is it suited to our people?” And if the 
answer is no—out it goes. 
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The same is true of ideas. Mussolini 
special publication is called Gerarchia. Si 
nificant name! ‘‘Gerarchia” is the Italia 
word for “hierarchy,” and in its pages y 
find a theory of society which flouts t} 
doctrines of democracy and equality in r 
uncertain fashion. Instead of preachir 
men’s equality, Gerarchia stresses the 
inequality. Men being thus unequal, d) 
mocracy, in the ordinary sense of the wor 
is an absurdity. Mussolini’s ideal soci 
structure takes the form, not of a ley 
plain, but of a towering pyramid. Ff 
glimpses a society in which individuals w 
be ranked according to their natural capa 
ties and limitations. } 

For even their most cherished ideals t) 
Fascisti insist upon a realistic basis. F 
example, the Fascisti are nothing if n 
patriotic; the power and glory of Italy a 
ever in their minds. And yet their pat 
otism is neither mystic nor sentiment 
on the contrary, it is rooted in realism. 
well recall a discussion I had on this poi 
with one of the Fascisti leaders. The ta 
turned on the nature of Italian nationalisi 


The Call of Youth 


*‘T will explain to you,”’ said the Fase: 
leader, ‘“‘how our nationalism differs fri: 
the nationalism of most other peopl. 
Elsewhere you will find nationalism largi7 


‘based upon abstract rights and histori | 


precedents. We Fascisti disregard all ts 
as beside the point. For us there are 0 
abstract rights—not even the right oa 
nation to bare existence. A nation, liken 
individual, must deserve its existence—< d 
must continue to deserve it. For exam], 
we Fascisti do not claim that our Ity 
acquires any special rights because, on t's 
geographical area, there was a Romea 
Cinquecento, a Risorgimento; because s 
soil nourished a Dante or a Julius Casr. 
No, our belief in Italy’s present and fut ’e 
greatness rests upon what we living Itali is 
are, do and will do.” 

Bold words, these—and very refresh g 
to one who, like myself, had recently b n 
in Central Europe and the Balkans, wi ’e 
I had listened to long, labored nations st 
arguments often based upon a conquest y 
King So-and-So or a victory of Genial 
What’s-His-Name, gained perhaps m y 
generations before. 

This bold spirit and confident optim m 
of the Fascisti undoubtedly spring in g)at 
part from the fact that Fascismo is 41- 
phatically a young man’s movement. | >t 
for nothing does Fascismo’s inspiring mai 1- 
ing song begin with the words, “ Giovane: 1! 
Giovanezza!’’—“‘ Youth! Youth!” 1s- 
cismo has swept old-line politicians id 
bureaucrats wholesale into the dise; 4. 
Mussolini himself is only forty, while fe: of 
the Fascistileaders are more than forty-1e. 

As already remarked, Fascismo is cle ly 
aspontaneous Italian product. Its met! ds 
and ideals are precisely what a stud: of 
Italy’s history and racial make-up mht 
lead us to expect. Mediterraneans ev y- 
where instinctively crave strong, dyn: ic 
personalities to lead them, while Alne 
stocks seem to do best under the guid ce 
of able ruling minorities. Mussolini ani 1s 
lieutenants therefore appear well fitte to 
accomplish much for Italy and to lead : 21 
people along paths suited to the natital 
character. f 

Perhaps we may even be about to it- 
ness the creation of new political ins U- 
tions better suited to a mixed peop 0 
Mediterranean-Alpine origin like the al- 
ians than were the parliamentary, di10- 
cratic forms borrowed from England 1 en 
Italian political unity was attained hi @ 
century ago. The fact is that democti¢ 
parliamentary institutions have been eeal 
success only among peoples largely N di 
in blood. The idea that they can be ap !e¢ 
indiscriminately to peoples of all rac & 
precisely an example of that abstract e0- 
rizing against which Fascismo is today 1 
ing so healthy a protest. | 

From Italy let us now turn to corde? 
Spain and Portugal. These two neons 
together occupy the Iberian Peninsul:ttl 
great land block which forms the sit 
western corner of Europe, washed b) 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean and the 126 
terranean Sea, and almost touching /'™ 
at the Straits of Gibraltar. it 

The Iberian Peninsula differs wie 
from Italy in form, climate and ini‘m@ 
structure. In the first place, it is Wem 
larger. This greater size, together wi! 
square shape and higher average elev 
produces natural conditions very 1 

(Continued on Page 205) 


(Continued from Page 202) 
those prevailing in Italy. The Iberian Pen- 
insula consists mostly of an immense pla- 
teau bordered by mountain ranges which 
rise sharply from the sea. Only in a few 
places are there considerable coastal plains. 
Cut off from the moist sea winds by its 
mountain ranges, the interior plateau tends 
to be dry and barren, so that population 
has always been concentrated along the 
fertile seaboard. This is one reason why the 
Iberian Peninsula has rarely attained politi- 


_ eal unity. Grouped along the coasts, its 


inhabitants have lived with their backs to 
one another, looking outward over the sea 
rather than inward toward their neighbors. 
In fact, on the western coast, where isolation 


/ is most pronounced, a separate nation, 


| 


Portugal, arose with a distinct language and 
culture of its own. The rest of the penin- 
sula kept more together and in time formed 
the Spanish nation; but even in Spain we 
find marked distinctions between different 
regions which have never been obliterated. 

If the Iberian Peninsula had been more 
open to foreign penetration it might have 
been the seat of several distinct nations in- 
stead of merely two. This, however, has 
been prevented by its isolation. Lying off 
the main line of European land migrations, 
and separated from the rest of the European 


| Continent by the almost unbroken moun- 


tain wall of the Pyrenees, the Iberian 
Peninsula has tended to live a life apart. 
For this reason it has undergone relatively 
few invasions and few racial changes, and 
its population is today more homogeneous 
in blood than any other part of the Euro- 
pean Continent except Scandinavia—like- 
wise a region of geographical isolation. 
The Iberian Peninsula is racially a dis- 


_ tinetly Mediterranean land. In both Spain 


and Portugal the population is mainly of 
Mediterranean blood. Nevertheless, the 
two peoples differ from each other to a 
considerable extent both in racial make-up 
and in the innate quality of their Mediter- 
ranean stock. For this reason, as well as 
from considerations of language and historic 
pasts, separate consideration is desirable. 
Of the two nations, Spain is very much 
the larger and more important. Occupying 
nearly seven-eighths of the entire Iberian 
Peninsula, Spain has an area of more than 
190,000 square miles and a population of a 
trifle more than 21,000,000 souls. The 
Spanish people is and always has been 
mainly of Mediterranean stock. At va- 
rious times, to be sure, Alpine and Nordic 
invaders have entered Spain by way of the 
Pyrenees, but these elements have never 
greatly changed the racial make-up of the 
general population. What Alpine blood 
there is in Spain is confined to the moun- 
tainous regions of the northwest. Here the 
local population differs from the rest of 


, Spain both in physical type and in tempera- 
iment, being more stolid, tenacious and 


laborious than elsewhere. 


Racial Dominance in Spain 


Nordic blood is not concentrated in any 
one locality, but is mainly scattered through 
ithe upper and middle social classes, though 
‘Nordic traits are found more frequently in 
the north than in the south. Pure blond 
types are, however, nowhere common. In 
Southern Spain there are many evidences 
of North African blood, with occasional 
negroid traces. These North African and 
negroid traits are mainly due to the long 
Moorish occupation of Southern Spain. 

Considering the population of Spain as 
ia whole, the latest estimates of its racial 
jmake-up are, 85 per cent Mediterranean, 
15 per cent Alpine and 10 per cent Nordic. 
Personally, I consider this last estimate 
somewhat too high. In my opinion, the 
amount of Nordic blood in Spain today 
\does not amount to much more than 5 per 
cent of the total. 
| Formerly, however, Spain possessed a 
much larger proportion of Nordic blood. 
This Nordic element was most numerous 
after the fall of the Roman Empire, when 
Spain was overrun by a number of Teu- 
tonic tribes such as the Suevi, Vandals and 
\Visigoths, who established themselves as 
ruling aristocracies and for a time turned 
Spain into a superficially Nordic land. 
Though greatly diminished by the Moorish 
invasions, Nordic blood remained relatively 
abundant among the upper classes, espe- 

ially in the north, down to comparatively 

ecent times. 

The Nordic spirit played a part during 

pain’s period of greatness, which lasted 
for nearly two centuries after Columbus’ 

covery of America. During that period 
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Spain was far and away the greatest power 
on earth, being at once the owner of most of 
the New World and the master of a large 
part of Europe. 

Yet those two centuries of power and 
glory proved to be Spain’s undoing. The 
flower of the nation was drained away to 
subdue a savage continent or to die on 
European battlefields. The bold conquista- 
dores in America, the dauntless Spanish 
infantry in Europe alike represented the 
pick of both the Nordic and Mediterranean 
elements. Generation after generation these 
men went forth by hundreds of thousands— 
to return no more. As a melancholy Cas- 
tilian proverb of those days well put it, 
“Spain makes men—and wastes them!” 

And while Spain’s bravest and boldest 
were dying abroad, the most intelligent 
who remained at home were being weeded 
out by a number of unfavorable social 
factors. The monastic ideal became so 
widespread that vast numbers of men and 
women, representing on the average the 
superior elements of the population, en- 
tered celibate orders, died childless and 
thus deprived the race of their valuable 
inheritances. Furthermore, the intolerant 
spirit of the times ruthlessly killed out 
all who ventured to differ from orthodox 
ideas. During this period the number of 
persons imprisoned, burned alive or driven 
into exile by the Spanish Inquisition was 
fully 300,000. 


Lack of Able Leaders 


The combined result of all these drains 
upon Spain’s energy and intelligence was 
the dramatic collapse of Spanish power in 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 
From her proud rank of the world’s leading 
nation, Spain sank almost to the position of 
a third-rate power—a position in which she 
has ever since remained. This sudden col- 
lapse from grandeur to obscurity long puz- 
zled historians. Today, with our knowledge 
of racial matters, the reason is perfectly 
plain. Like a prodigal spendthrift, Spain 
drew recklessly upon her racial reserves for 
tasks beyond her strength. When the last 
reserves had been spent, Spain fell into 
hopeless weakness—because she had mort- 
gaged her racial future. 

Modern Spain is, indeed, a striking ex- 
ample of racial impoverishment. Racial 
impoverishment should be clearly distin- 
guished from other biological ills like de- 
generacy and mongrelization. The Spanish 
people of today is not degenerate, while 
there is little admixture of inferior alien 
strains except in certain portions of the 
south. What is wrong with modern Spain 
is that its population has been so drained 
of creative energy and intelligence that it 
produces little except mediocrity. Very 
rarely does Spain produce strong, gifted 
leaders. Herein Spain differs markedly 
from Italy, which has retained the power 
to breed such commanding personalities. 

Lack of able leaders is especially serious 
in a racially Mediterranean country like 
Spain, because Mediterranean peoples 
always need strong, dynamic personalities 
to awaken their enthusiasm and bring out 
the best that is in them. No people today 
displays more typically Mediterranean 
characteristics than does the Spanish. In 
fact the population of present-day Spain is 
racially far more Mediterranean than it was 
some centuries ago, owing to the virtual 
disappearance of its once numerous Nordic 
element. The Spanish people is probably 
the purest Mediterranean stock now in ex- 
istence, which is well shown by the Spanish 
temperament, which is just about what we 
might expect from a study of Spain’s racial 
make-up—bearing in mind, of course, the 
fact that Spain has been drained of much of 
the intelligence and artistic gifts which are 
normally found in unimpoverished Med- 
iterranean stocks. 

The Mediterranean temperament comes 
out most clearly in Spain’s political life. 
‘The keynote of the Spanish national spirit 
is an almost boundless individualism. Ideas 
and principles, as such, are at a discount; 
they must be personalized. That is why 
Spanish political parties crystallize about 
some magnetic leader who knows how to 
win the personal loyalty and devotion of his 
followers. Furthermore, Spain has not yet 
evolved a governmental system suited to 
the character of its people. Even more than 
in Italy, the centralized bureaucracy bor- 
rowed from France and the parliamentary 
institutions borrowed from England have 
alike failed to work successfully. , 

Spanish parliamentarism in particular 
was from the first a sickly growth. Despite 
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high-sounding constitutional forms and 
phrases, all real power soon came to be 
lodged with a caste of professional politi- 
cians who invented a system even more 
corrupt and oppressive than Italian tras- 
formismo. This Spanish political system is 
known as caciquism. Caciquism is a magni- 
fied and nationwide Tammany Hall. The 
system is worked by a knot of big bosses— 
caudillos—at the capital, Madrid, and is 
enforced by a swarm of local bosses known 
as caciques, who make the elections as 
Madrid commands and take their pay in 
local offices, power and plunder. When the 
country cries too loud, a safety valve is 
found in an electoral change of government; 
but the relief is a sham, for the Spanish 
political parties play the game of rotation 
in office to perfection and hand over the 
treasury to one another at the precise 
psychological moment. The chief result of 
a Spanish election, therefore, is the coming 
to power of an alternate gang of caudillos 
and caciques zealously imbued with the 
Jacksonian maxim, ‘To the victors belong 
the spoils.” Their personal loyalty to their 
chief may be strong, but their devotion to 
the public welfare is usually conspicuous by 
its absence. All this is well known to the 
Spanish people, which accordingly takes 
little interest in politics and views the ka- 
leidoscopic shifts of ins and outs with a 
cynical and sullen indifference. 

This deplorable state of affairs has led to 
the recent breakdown of Spanish parlia- 
mentarism, when the government was over- 
thrown by a revolt headed by Gen. Primo 
de Rivera, who established a dictatorship. 
On the surface, this looks like another 
Fascist movement, and General Rivera has 
been hailed as the Spanish Mussolini. 

Closer inspection, however, reveals wide 
differences between the Spanish and Italian 
movements. Fascismo was a spontaneous, 
popular growth, backed by a large part of 
the youth and brains of Italy and headed 
by a remarkable personality associated 
with a considerable group of able leaders. 
It displayed from the first not only bold- 
ness and determination but also creative 
energy and original ideas. The Spanish 
movement, on the other hand, was pri- 
marily the work of discontented army offi- 
cers. It was a military rather than a 
popular revolt, and it bears a close resem- 
blance to other military revolts which have 
occurred in Spanish history. Although the 
Directory, as the new government is called, 
has been in power several months, it has 
done nothing comparable to what Fas- 
cismo has achieved, and it has not succeeded 
in gaining a like measure of public confi- 
dence and support. As for General Rivera 
himself, he is obviously no Mussolini. 


The Rise and Decline of Portugal 


What will happen in Spain is, of course, 
highly uncertain. Perhaps if Italy suc- 
ceeds in working out a constructive solution 
of her problems, Spain may profitably 
adopt this solution, adapted to her some- 
what similar circumstances. But so far as 
present indications go, Spain does not seem 
to be originating a constructive program, as 
Fascist Italy appears to be doing. 

From Spain let us pass to Portugal. This 
small country, with an area of 34,000 
square miles and a population of 5,600,000, 
has neither a prosperous present nor a hope- 
ful future. Like Spain, Portugal enjoyed a 
time of greatness, but the time was short 
and was purchased at the expense of an 
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even more pronounced decline. The rea- 
sons were similar. Portugal, like Spain, 
was suddenly thrust into a position for 
which she was not fitted, consumed her 
strength and vitality in tasks too heavy for 
her to bear and sank exhausted into lasting 
impotence. 

Both countries rose to greatness at the 
same>time. At the very moment when 
Columbus was discovering America for 
Spain, the Portuguese navigator, Vasco da 
Gama, was starting on his memorable voy- 
age around Africa to India. This gave 
Portugal a great colonial empire in the East 
while other Portuguese explorers soon gayi 
their country an American colonial empir 
in Brazil. From her colonies Portuga 
rapidly drew such wealth that she became : 
great power, her capital, Lisbon, being on 
of the most splendid cities in Europe. 


Racial Impoverishment 


This wealth and power was, however 
literally squeezed out of Portuguese blood) 
To conquer and hold Portugal’s vast colonia 
empires required great fleets and armie 
which took the very cream of the Portu 
guese stock. At the beginning of thei 
heroic period the Portuguese were an al 
most purely Mediterranean stock, energeti: 
intelligent and with marked literary an 
artistic qualities. The great days of Port 
gal produced not only bold sailors an 
brave soldiers but also poets and artis 
whose names will live long in history. 

' And then, in a trifle over a hundr« 
years—it was all over! Portugal collapse 
as Spain was to collapse a little late 
The only difference was that in Portuga! 
case the collapse was far more complet 
The drain on the Portuguese stock had be: 
frightful and the resulting racial impove 
ishment was therefore even more lame. 
table. The peasantry had largely abandon. 
the countryside. Drawn to the cities ai. 
to the colonies by the lure of gold and a- 
venture, or conscripted wholesale into t: 
fleets and armies, they had sailed oversei, 
to die or to settle as fate might decree, h; 
rarely to return. 

Furthermore, upon this racially impc- 
erished people there fell a fresh misfortune - 
the incoming of inferior alien blood. T» 
half-deserted countryside passed into t> 
hands of great landowners who import1 
gangs of negro slaves drawn from Por - 
gal’s African colonies. This was parti - 
larly true of Southern Portugal, where’ 
semitropical climate and a fertile soil m:° 
negro slavery highly profitable. In tie 
the population of Southern Portugal ~- 
came distinctly tinged with negro blo}, 
which produced a depressing and degrad ¢ 
effect upon the national character. 

The history of modern Portugal has :)t 
been a happy one. Misgovernment <d 
turbulence have been the outstanding fI- 
tures of its political life. Attempts to ap y 
democratic parliamentary institutions h ‘e 
been melancholy failures. Fourteen ye’s 
ago anarchy was overthrown and a repu |¢ 
was set up, but this appeared to increje 
rather than diminish political instabil 7. 
The Portuguese Republic has been one | g 
story of disorders, cabinet crises and revi !- 
tions suggesting Central America, and 0 
signs of improvement are in sight. Fin 
present-day Portugal the world has apj'- 
ently little either to expect or to hope. | 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of |i- 
cles by Mr. Stoddard. The next will appear in 
early issue. 
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AROUND THE DOG WAGON 


(Continued from Page 27) 


To which the mongrel paid no attention. 
fe had determined that here was surcease 
‘om hunger and privations, and he per- 
isted in his appeals. The circus woman 
hrugged her shoulders. 

“Well,” came finally, “I guess I can get 
ou a square meal anyway.” 

Whereupon she gathered him in her arms, 
id him under a loose dressing-room cape 
hich she was wearing, smuggled him into 
,e cookhouse, surreptitiously fed him and 
aen 
_ By that time the pup had won his battle. 
‘nee out of the cookhouse, the performer 
urried to the dog wagon. But the dog boy 
‘ook his head. In the first place, the cir- 
4s didn’t need any more dogs, and besides 
iat, every compartment in the wagon—a 
‘gular circus wagon, fitted with thirty or 
ore small square boxes which, bedded with 
raw, form a resting place for the show ca- 
nes at night—was filled. The performer 
irned toward the menagerie and Shorty 


lispaw, its superintendent. There a 
fferent welcome was waiting. 
“Gosh!” said the littleman. ‘Just what 


ve been looking for! First day this season 
iere haven’t been a dozen dogs hanging 
‘ound, waiting to be picked up. Always 
uppens, just when you need ’em worst. 
ve got to have a companion for that Pat 
ingaroo. Lucy, his mate, 
orning.” 
So a bargain was made that the new dog 
iould be the companion of Pat, the kan- 
iroo, from evening until after parade time 
the mornings, when it was to go into the 
»eping, for the afternoon hours, of the per- 
rmer who had rescued it from starvation. 
ito the kangaroo cage went the. little 
oolly mongrel, to bark in excited fashion 
ra few moments, then to edge forward in 
ngerly survey of the timid, grieving thing, 
hich by this time had retreated to the 
rthest part of its cage. There was an ex- 
iange of dog and kangaroo courtesies, and 
ridently a few greetings in the universal 
nguage of animaldom. Late that night, 
hen Shorty inspected the boarding up 
the various dens, there lay Pat and 
ingy, as he had been ‘christened, fast 
leep. Friendship had been effected, and 
e life of a kangaroo saved. Fora time, at 
‘ast. But tragedy was in the offing. 


A Freak Attachment 


The next day the performer came for her 
og, to take it to the dressing tent, and 
‘ere to pet and feed it, while in the menag- 
ie a kangaroo watched in timid excited 
‘shion for its return. Night came, and the 
»g was restored to the den, to hurry to its 
irange cage mate and frolic about it, while 
.e kangaroo gave a greeting equally effu- 
‘ve. It was the beginning of a routine 
‘nich progressed to such an extent that 
iere came the time when the performer 
lid only to release the dog from its chain in 
ie dressing tent and turn to her work of 
jucking, safe in the knowledge that Dingy 
‘ould take a straight line for the menagerie 
ud the kangaroo cage, there to stand and 
irk until some attendant opened the door 
id lifted him within. Then it happened. 


died this . 


One night the circus reeled and tossed and 
struggled in the midst of a storm. Peaks 
lowered, workers struggling about in mud 
to their knees, horses hook-roped to every 
wagon, work elephants wallowing through 
the mire, the big show strove its best to 
free itself from the stickiness of a soft lot 
and hurry on to make good the next-day 
promises of the billboards a hundred and 
fifty miles away. In the menagerie the last 
of the dens was being boarded up, when an 
attendant suddenly paused, looked within, 
then hurried for the superintendent. 

“Dingy ain’t showed up yet,” he an- 
nounced. ‘‘Ain’t seen nothin’ of him, an’ 
Pat’s jumpin’ around his cage an’ barkin’— 
all excited. It’s way past time for Dingy, 
an’ I guess he knows it.” 

Alispaw gave an order. 

“Tear over to the dressing tent, quick. 
Maybe Miss Laird didn’t turn him loose.” 


Dingy Shows Up 


But the menagerie boy returned with the 
report that Dingy had ‘started from the 
dressing tent at his usual hour, apparently 
on his customary bee line for the kangaroo 
cage. There was only one explanation—the 
dog had decided upon a different life and 
had deserted the show. Up went the boards 
of the kangaroo cage, the animal leaping ex- 
citedly about within, emitting its queer 
frightened bark—sure evidence that it, too, 
knew something was wrong. All the way to 
the runs it continued to thump about, to 
ery out, but there was no remedy. Dingy 
was gone. 

An hour later, at the elephant cars, Shorty 
Alispaw, muddy, bedraggled, tired, was 
watching the loading of the last bull. There 
came the dim view of a moving figure in the 
darkness, then the voice of the menagerie 
boy. 

“Got your spotlight, boss?”’ he asked. 
“T got Dingy here. Found him down at the 
main runs—crawled all the way, I guess. 
Smashed up.” : 

There came the gleam of electricity— 
then a long moment of silence. Dingy had 
not run away. Instead, in the muddiness 
and darkness of the circus lot he evidently 
had floundered in the course of a plunging, 
struggling team. Half of his left side and 
of his left hind leg, was literally torn away. 
Evidently the menagerie had departed 
when he had summoned the strength to 
reach the place where it had rested that day. 
But he had followed, crawling for nearly a 
mile, to the circus runs. 

Dingy died that night. Pat died three 
weeks later, refusing the companionship of 
another dog, refusing food, even water. 
Animal grief, so menagerie men will tell 
you, is the most intense grief in all the world. 

Nor do animals easily forget their cage 
mates, especially dogs. In the Selig Zoo, 
in Los Angeles, are a lioness and a dog liv- 
ing in the same cage—against every effort 
of the keepers. They were born on the same 
day, several years ago, and each later be- 
came motherless. In an effort to maintain 
the life of each through companionship, 
they were placed together and grew to ma- 
turity. Then there came the fear that 
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canine and feline nature would assert them- 
selves, with a consequent battle and death. 
So efforts were made to separate the pair. 

They took the dog away, far into another 
part of the gardens, and there gave it lux- 
uries it never had known before. But the 
dog did not want luxuries; it wanted only 
that lion. In the lion’s den a tawny beast 
roared and bellowed and beat itself against 
the bars in a fury of excitement. Even the 
distance of the width of the gardens could 
not really separate them. The dog could 
hear the roaring of the lion, and answered 
in staccato barks and in howlings. The 
lioness caught the call and answered in turn. 
Day and night it was the same. 

The menagerie men put them together 
again, waited a week and attempted it once 
more. In vain. Then for a space of three 
months they tried a scheme of separation, 
for an hour at a time, then two hours, then 
three—with success apparently beforethem. 
But when the first separation of a night 
came the old remonstrance began again, and 
was continued. They were partners, that 
lioness and that dog; and partners they are 
today, their battle won, cage mates forever 
as far as the menagerie men are concerned. 
And the dog appears perfectly happy. It 
has no desires for the usual pleasures of a 
dog—running and playing mean nothing to 
it. It has a cage nature, a cage appear- 
ance—if such a thing can be—and it cares 
for nothing except the company of its 
leonine companion. 

But to return to the circus and its dogs, 
and its methods of gaining possession of 
them. One hears much of the boy who runs 
away to join the circus—a thing which 
rarely happens, for circuses are business in- 
stitutions. In the first place, they don’t 
want young boys. They need persons grown 
to sufficient strength to possess the neces- 
sary muscle to endure the hardships and 
work of a circus lot—and that strength 
doesn’t come until a boy is old enough to go 
about where he chooses. One hears little of 
the dogs which run away with a circus, and 
yet there is aset formula about the menag- 
erie, a question asked almost daily: “Shall 
we watch for a mutt today?” Because 
there is hardly a day in which some dog 
does not attempt to join out, and through 
his own efforts alone seek to attach himself 
to the show. For all of it there is a reason. 
If there is one thing that a dog loves it is 
horses. If there is another it is the sound of 
a band. And if there is a third it is a gen- 
eral air of excitement and hurly-burly. The 
next time the circus comes to town watch 
the band wagons of the parade. You'll find 
in the wake, at the sides and at the rear a 
collection of from one to twenty dogs, trot- 
ting happily along, tongues lolling from 
open jaws, tails aloft, step as springy as that 
of a high-school horse in the ring. The cir- 
cus represents to a dog a sort of heaven 
where things go exactly the way he wants 
them to go, and he deliberately chooses the 
show as a permanent place of abode, and 
insists upon his choice until the circus al- 
lows him his wishes. 


Breaking Into Circusdom 


The dog who goes to the circus undergoes 
a period of apprenticeship which lasts for 
days, and for hundreds of miles of travel. 
The likely dog usually follows the parade to 
the circus grounds, there to loaf about un- 
der the cages or trail some particular hostler 
or menagerie man until that person takes 
cognizance of him. Which doesn’t happen 
until night comes, the circus has traveled to 
the train—and the dog is still in evidence. 

If the circus is “full up” the dog stays 
behind. But if there is an opening for a 
good faithful dog that likes the show life 
there is a gruff command just as the “high 
ball’’ signal sounds, then a scramble as the 
dog is tossed to one of the flat cars, there to 
find a bed as best he may beneath a wagon 
or upon a pile of canvas. Thus he spends 
his first night, in the open upon a jolting 
flat ear, with every possible opportunity to 
think it all over and decide whether or not 
he really wants this rough-and-tumble ex- 
istence. The next morning, when the circus 
goes to the lot—and if he goes with it—he 
may be fed or he may not. Usually not. If 
that dog wants the circus life sufficiently 
he’ll find a way to exist and still to remain. 
When night comes again, if he is a weakling 
he’ll not be present at the loading run, hay- 
ing found an easier existence. But in nine 
cases out of ten there he’ll be, whining and 
begging to be put aboard again. When the 
third night comes he usually finds a way of 
jumping aboard himself, and when he shows 
up on the fourth morning, satisfied and 
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happy, there is a gruff verdiet—and a new | 
occupant for the dog wagon. He has won | 
his place as a circus dog, just as any candi- | 
date wins a position, through merit and | 
being the dog fitted for the place. 

So much for the dog which voluntarily | 
joins out. The other type—the one which © 
comes to the circus as a result of a circus 
demand—is perhaps a far more fortunate _ 
creature, even though he doesn’t know it. — 
For he has been saved from death; his — 
place of collection is the dog pound. 

Only the mutt, the mongrel, the dog | 
which by his actions, his appearance and his | 
mannerisms displays plainly that heisonlya 
stray, and worthless as far as dogs go, is 
allowed to join out in the usual fashion. The 
circus doesn’t care for lawsuits or to be at- 
tached in the next town for having stolen 
the pedigreed pet of some mourning dog 
owner. The result is that a dog with a col- 
lar or one which appears too sleek or well 
fed is not welcome about a circus lot. The 
friendship of the hostler, the performer or, 
the menagerie man is not for him. It is too 
dangerous; and besides, there is an easier 
way—the dog pound. 

There the circus man goes to look over 
the collection of animals which have been 
picked up on the streets and for which the 
time limit for redemption has passed. For 
certain acts there must be certain dogs. 
For pad work—where the dog seizes the 
clown by the seat of the trousers, or does a | 
strong-jaw act all his own, by being pulled 
to the top of the tent while hanging by his 
teeth to a leather pad—there must be the 
bulldog, preferably a large-sized, not too 
highly bred dog of the Boston bull type. 
For the races there must be Russian wolf 
hounds. For hind-leg walking there must 
be the collie or the spitz. For general, all- 
around performing excellence there are the 
fox terriers. And around the circus you'll 
find many a pedigreed dog of these various 
species, but rarely a dog with a pedigree. 
Their pasts are hidden; owner and ances-| 
tor. The poundkeeper usually forms the — 
wall between. 


A Tough Apprenticeship 


Nor is the dog which comes to the circus) 

a circus dog immediately upon his arrival. — 
Instead, for a week or so, he is a dejected) 
individual, snarled at, mistreated by the 
rest of the pack, tied to his own picket pin, 
apart from the remainder at feeding time,| — 
jailed in his compartment of the dog wagon| 
when the rest are liberated. And all for the — 
reason that there is nothing so clannish as — 
the dog pack of a circus. Someway the — 
members of that pack seem to realize that 
they are occupants of a different life; apart 
from the common, ordinary dog which only 
knows a home and a master. A circus dog| 
never fights singly. He has the whole pack! — 
to back him—the wolf instinct strongly tc 
the fore. And when a town dog crosses the — 
trail of a circus dog it is usually a battle 
to the death. 

Therefore until the regulation pack be| — 
comes accustomed to the new arrival he is — 
nothing but a hated towner, regarded with — 
the strange sense of enmity which runs al] 
the way through the circus world—and the — 
attitude of the town world toward it. Day 
after day, however, the other dogs see the! 
newcomer taken into the ring during the ~ 
interim between the matinée and the night} 
show, for training. Gradually there comes! 
the understanding that he, too, is a circus 
dog; then the growling and snarling cease. 
No longer does he stand apart at his picket, 
pin. He is a part of the pack, as ready as) 
any of the rest to set upon and kill any 
towner dog that comes his way. (a 

And once a circus dog, always a circus 
dog, for the wanderlust instinct never dies, 
even though it may lead into strange chan- 
nels; once, in fact, to a story of dogdom 
that has had few equals even in fiction—the 
narrative of Nosey, and an instinct of the 
spring, when circus love comes strongest, 
that even turned her to a thing of the wild, 
never to reach civilization again. Some 
where now, in the wild country of North- 
western Colorado, where the mountainous 
rises stretch mile on mile, where there are 
still bears to be found in the berry patches 
at autumn and the deer and elk crash 
through the underbrush about the great 
rock slides, is Nosey, no longer a dog as) 
dogs go, but 

Perhaps the story is best from the begin 
ning. No one except a circus man 
understands the importance of a dog to ar 
elephant herd. It means as much as ¢ 
steam gauge to a boiler or a steering wh 
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the result of a score of years successful 
contact with accounting methods. 

In this binder you will find all the good 
features of the thong binders and post 
binders plus many exclusive features 
that only a trained contact and manu- 
facturing organization such as 
°K alamazoo’’ could incorporate. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 
We always havea place for 
the salesman that can lose 
an order rather than let the 
customer buy something 
he should not have, or 
more than he needs. 

Our business has been built 
on this basis. If you think 
you can take the widest and 
most diversified lineofloose 
leaf equipment and sell it as 
it should be sold, on the 
basis of service, write us. 


So simple a boy can operate it! 
Sheets changed in nine seconds! 
Flat writing surface! Easily varied 
capacity from a very few to any 
practical numberof sheets! These ' 
are afew ofthe seventeen advan- 
tages of this NEW Kalamazoo. 


Write today for descriptive literature! 
Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. 


Factories at 
Kalamazoo,Mich. & LosAngeles, Calif. 


PURPOSE BINDERS, 


RULEO SHEETS, LITH 


GRAPHING, P 
INDEXES, MEC! 


AND HAND AGCOUNTIN' 
EQUIPMENT. 


Better Accounting and 
RecordKeeping Methods 


«/AMAZO 
ACCOUNTING-SYSTEMS 


N. W. Anderson 


$1.50 h Frank W. Lyon 
. an hour 


$14.00 in one day 


It doesn’t matter whether you 
are this side of twenty or beyond 
fifty, you have an opportunity to 
make money as a representative 
of this Company—extra money, 
which you can easily earn even 
though you have never had pre- 
vious experience. 


If you want a spare-time 
position, our proposition of- 
fers you a chance to earn up 
to $1.50 an hour. If you want a 
regular full-time job, we have one 
waiting with fifty or sixty dollars 
a week as the reward to the right 
person. 


The men on Ahicepage, and hun- 
dreds like them, are making 


good with us= Why not you too? 


Ei 

These next few months several hundred thousand or- 
ders for our three publications will be placed. You can 
share in this business—and in the profits! Whatever 


your age or position, if you want more money, let us tell 
you about our plan for making it. 


Clip off the Coupon and Mail it Now 


r 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


820 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, but without obli- 
gation, how to make money by your plan. 


O. W. Hendee 


Floyd Parks 
$175 a month 


Si ny is a ea a cla fas ee _ $200 in one month 
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(Continued from Page 210) 

to an automobile. If there is anything in 
the world that an elephant loves it is to 
become frightened. The old story of the 
mouse and the elephant is true—and the 
thing of things with which to shake an ele- 
phant absolutely from his foundations is a 
dog. Perhaps it is a natural antipathy, per- 
haps it is the fact that dogs have a habit of 
going where they choose and because ele- 
phants are so big and cumbersome that 
they cannot readily see behind them, hence 
are more easily frightened by something 
woolly suddenly darting between their legs 
or appearing from apparently nowhere un- 
der their trunks. 

However, a dog is the elephant’s Nemesis, 
and to the wise circus man the only cure is 
the disease itself. Hence every menagerie 
has several nondescripts whose sole job is 
to be constantly about the elephants, and 
by their presence to reassure the great 
beasts and keep them reminded that the 
things which are moving about them are 
only dogs and not some fearsome things to 
start them on a panic. And at the loading 
runs, of all places, are those dogs necessary; 
otherwise a dog fight or the appearance of 
any street mongrel might start a stampede 
that would wreck a town. 

It happened one night on a big show, 
shortly before the close of the season in 
1916—the town wasasmall place in Texas— 
that the menagerie superintendent noticed 
something small and yellow stealthily fol- 
lowing the elephant herd from the grounds 
to the loading runs, there to evade the pro- 
tective sallies of the old elephant dog, and 
darting first toward one elephant man, then 
another, in an effort to gain at least mo- 
mentary notice. But the show was full up 
on dogs; the menagerie superintendent had 
given orders only that morning that no 
more were to be taken on. Besides, the 
bull men saw that the intruder was un- 
doubtedly of good stock, a half-grown fe- 
male of the Chow breed; and circus men, as 
has been mentioned before, are skittish 
of pedigreed volunteers. So they merely 
shunted the dog aside, and with gruff com- 
mands drove her from the runways when 
she sought to evade them and crawl into 
the elephant car. Finally the doors were 
closed, the tired elephant men went to their 
bunks, and the little waif was left in dark- 
ness. 

But luck played with her. She remained 
beside the elephant car, waiting, whining. 
A passing razorback, or car loader, halted, 
reflected a moment, decided that one of the 
show’s elephant dogs had been forgotten in 
the loading, and tossed her upon a flat car. 
The next morning surprised elephant men 
noticed her again on the lot a hundred miles 
from their starting point of the night before, 
loitering at the edge of the canvas, peeking 
through when the wind raised the side 
walls, then at times seeking to come within, 
only to be driven away by the old elephant 
dog, watchful of every passing canine. That 
night she again waited in the darkness, and 
the next morning—how, no one knows—she 


once more made her appearance on a show . 


grounds, seventy-five miles farther on. 


Nosey Gets a Job 


It was too much persistence even for a 
circus that didn’t need an extra dog. The 
elephant men halted now and then in their 
work to give her a pat of encouragement. 
Even the old elephant dog relented and, 
watchful, a bit suspicious in his hospitality, 
allowed her to come within the menagerie 
tent and sit for a few moments at the head 
of the picket line. A week later Nosey had 
won her place with the show, for the rest of 
the season, at least. 

“Nosey,’’ because she had nosed her way 
into the circus, nosed her way into the cook- 
house, where she inveigled the busy chefs 
and hurrying flunkies to toss her enough 
food to sustain life, nosed her way past the 
guardianship of the elephant dog and into 
the affections of the menagerie men. For 
the rest of the season and the winter, at 
least, she was installed as a fixture, and 
when the show went into quarters at Den- 
ver Nosey went also, a happy inmate of the 
animal house, content to bed herself down 
in an unobtrusive corner, to live upon the 
droppings from the chopping blocks as 
the menagerie men cut the daily food of 
the lions, tigers and other cats, content with 
anything just that she might be near the 
things she loved—the inmates of the ani- 
mal house. And through the winter the 
world was hers. Then spring came. 

There was no room for Nosey this season. 
The animal superintendent scratched his 
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head, considered long, then telephoned a 

doctor who lived in a suburb, some ten | 
miles from town. She’d have a good time 
there. The doctor drove to winter quarters, 
took Nosey into his arms and his heart, and 
departed. The show went forth to the road, 

A month passed. Then came a sorrowful 
letter from Denver. The dog had disap- 
peared from her new home. Shortly after-_ 
ward a policeman had reported that he had 
been forced to kill a dog of her description 
because of the evidences of rabies. Around 
Jee ppee ahs the word passed—Nosey was 

ead. 

On went the show, to its sallies into the 
North, its quick spurts into the moneyed 
territories in the East, the long trail through 
the small towns of the Death Trail on its 
way to the coast, and finally into the Far 
South for the end of its season. 

Once more the railroad yards of Denver 
were cluttered with wagons and horses and 
tableaux, scarred from the mud and tribu- 
lations of bad lots and long hauls. It was 
November again; the circus was home for 
the long months of winter and the hurried | 
activities of refurnishing, that it might be 
ready for the road when the bluebirds sang 
again. And with the arrival of the first 
wagon at winter quarters —— 

A gaunt, half-starved thing darted from 
her position at the animal-house door, 
closed and locked until the menagerie 
superintendent should arrive. She weaved 
in wild circles, rushing to the horses, then 
darting away again, running to the door of 
the animal house, whining, scratching, then 
swerving away once more; a beast which 
acted as one crazed, circling and twisting in 
a perfect hysteria of excitement. The long 
line of elephants came up the snowy street; 
the dog yowled and barked, rushed to the 
animal men, then whirled away again. The 
bull line was halted. Word was rushed to 
the superintendent. 

“There’s a mad dog in the yard there! 
Better bump it off before it stampedes 
these here bulls.” 


A Dog That Wasn’t Mad 


The superintendent reached into a wagon 
box for his revolver, then carefully went 
forward. The dog sighted him, barked’ 
joyously, then once more began those| 
excitement-crazed circles, a gaunt weak- 
ened thing which swirled again and again, 
at last to drop from sheer exhaustion. The, 
revolver was raised. The superintendent 
stepped forward — closer — closer — then 
halted! 

“Nosey!”’ he called in a surprised tone 
and strength came once more to the weak- 
ened dog. | 

She turned; then crawling she made he!) 
way to him, to lick his hands, ery and whine 
her happiness, then with wavering steps tc 
turn again toward the menagerie-hous« 
door. The superintendent whirled. 

“Bring on those bulls!’”’ he shouted’ 
“There isn’t anything wrong with this dog 
except that it’s half starved.” 

The door of the animal house was un: 
locked. In shot the dog, to make the 
rounds of the place, to investigate every: 
thing with quick sniffings, even to refusé) 
food in her excitement, and at last to flor. 
exhausted upon a pile of hay at the end o 
the picket line. 

When visiting neighbors, welcoming the) 
circus home again, came that afternoon tc 
winter quarters, they told the true stor) 
of Nosey—the story of a shadowy canine 
which had appeared three months before at’ 
winter quarters, which had refused every 
approach of friendship lest she again be 
taken from the place she loved, which hac 
haunted the place day and night, gaining) 
her food as best she might, evading ever), 
living thing until she had become knowr| 
to the whole neighborhood as the phantor, 
dog. The policeman had made a mistake 
in his description; Nosey had merely gon 
back to her circus, content to starve if nee 
be in waiting for its return. ay 

There was no question about her plac’ 
with the show now. She was the circu 
favorite, with the big bull herd as her es’ 
pecial charge. There even came the tim! 
when jealousy arose between her and Mutt 
the regular elephant dog, a duel which wa! — 
fqught out. Then Mutt decided to take uj fi 
another position in the menagerie, leavin; 
Nosey in supreme command. 

And she ran that elephant herd as a gen) 
eral would command an army. She wen 
with them to the cars at night, she saw tha. 
they were loaded, then crawled in wit 
them—the herd mascot. She watche 
them during the day as a nurse would wat 


& 


| as fatigued as the dogs. 
| his whip for the flash of the act, the terrier 
| trainer miscalculated and caught Mike a 
_ terrific blow across the back and flanks. 


a baby; the first sally of a town dog toward 
them meant a slashing attack which in- 
variably sent the intruder hurrying away 
happy to be anywhere except around ele- 
phants, 

When circus visitors approached too close 
for their own safety, it was Nosey who, with 
a snarl, sent them back to a common-sense 
position. 

A stampede happened; an elephant was 
lost. It was Nosey who found her, rushed 
back to the circus lot, found the superin- 
tendent, then led him to where the stray 
had been located. There came the time 
when Nosey even went into the ring with 
her big charges. Then came a change. 

The superintendent and his wife decided 
to leave the circus and live upon a ranch, 
far in the Elkhorn Range, in Northwestern 
Colorado. Nosey with two other circus 
dogs was taken along. It was winter; the 
temperature went to thirty and forty below; 
Nosey apparently was content to remain in 
the warm ranch house and wait for spring, 
when undoubtedly there would be the cir- 
cus again. 

And when the warm days came, when the 
snow of the high range began to crust, mak- 
ing travel easy, Nosey would wander forth, 
look down into the warmer country below, 
then turn to her master and mistress in 
pitiful whining, as if to ask when they 
would troupe again, when the band would 
play once more. But there was only the 
work of the ranch—never the sound of 
music or the blatter of the midway. And 
one day Nosey was missing. 

For two days they saw nothing of her. 
Then one morning the former superintend- 
ent, traveling the miles to the mail .box 
on the main road, noticed a wary coyote 
pack, and with it something yellow and 
furry, unlike the rest. He called to her, and 
Nosey came forward, wagging her tail, ap- 
parently content to accompany him once 
more. For two days she remained at home; 
then once more disappeared;, and this time 
for the summer. 

They did not see her again until late the 
next fall, when, as though she never had 
been away, she trotted into the house, made 
the rounds of the place, nipped at the 
trousers leg of the former superintendent, 
ran out the door, came back, ran away 
again, and once more returned to seek to 
lead the man forth. At last he followed, 
with his wife, far over the hills to a hollow 
log where Nosey halted in proud maternity. 
Within, yowling and tumbling, were four 
half-breed coyote puppies. 

They gathered up the babies and took 
them home, Nosey trotting happily beside 
them. But again it was only a momentary 
return to civilization. Once more she dis- 
appeared, taking her puppies. with her, this 
time in finality. Up there in the Elkhorn a 
former menagerie superintendent and his 
wife set out food when the heavy snows 
come, and scan the hills when the coyotes 
shriek—but Nosey evidently has settled 
upon her own existence. Once a howling 


| in the night, close to the house, a track in 


the snow—but that was all. Nosey has not 
been seen since the day she left with her 
puppies to troupe with the coyotes. 


A.W. O. L. for Two Years 


And quite the opposite to the story of 
Nosey is that of Mike, one of a trio of per- 
forming fox terriers with the Hagenbeck 
Wallace Circus in 1917. The day was un- 
usually hot and sultry; every animal on the 
show was tired and logy; the trainers were 
And in cracking 


The dog did not understand that it all 
was a mistake. He only knew that he had 
been punished when he did not deserve it. 
A yelp of pain, a dart from the ring, and he 
had disappeared from the circus lot, not to 
be found again. The show left town, a new 
dog was broken for the act, and Mike all 
but forgotten. 

In 1919 the show returned to the stand 
where Mike had disappeared. The same 
dog boy was in charge of the wagon, the 
same trainer handling his trio of fox terriers. 
Late afternoon came, and with it a tramp 
fox terrier, dirty, bony and rough-coated, 
which trotted upon the circus lot with an 
air of easy familiarity, sniffed about the 
horse tents, investigated the dressing room, 
then found the way to the dog boy and 
sought by every possible form of dog lan- 
guage to make himself known. For a long 
time it all was a mystery, then the dog boy 
grinned. . : 
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“Hello, Mike!’”’ he announced. 
cided to come back, huh?”’ 

Mike it was! What was more, when they 
took him into the ring and gave him cues 
which he had not heard in two years he 
responded almost immediately, doing his 
flips, stretching for the bridge, and return- 
ing to his various stands and set-ups as 
though he never had been away. Mike is 
still on the job with the circus; more, so 
faithful is he that he is not confined at a 
picket line as are the other dogs. He has 
had his taste of the towner’s world—and 
the circus is all he wants. 

In fact, faithfulness seems to be the 
quality of qualities with dogs who join the 
circus. Several years ago George Brown, 
an English clown who with his performing 
fox terriers long has been a feature with all 
the big shows, was stricken with ptomaine 
poisoning and taken to a hospital. That 
afternoon one of his dogs, whose act con- 
sisted of being dressed in a miniature horse’s 
head and tail and doing a high-school act 
around the hippodrome track, suddenly 
rebelled against the substitute clown who 
had taken Brown’s place, and scurried un- 
der the side wall, horse’s head and all. To 
the dressing tent he went, to dart in fren- 
zied fashion up and down the aisles of 
trunks, searching for his master, then, be- 
fore anyone could catch him, once more 
disappeared. That afternoon and night a 
frantic dog boy and all of Clown Alley 
searched in vain for George Brown’s dog. 
The circus left town without him—and a 
frightened dog boy waited in trembling for 
the return of the clown. But when George 
Brown came back to the show, there was 
the dog under his arm! 


“De- 


Ragsy Adopts a Team of Horses 


“T thought I had ’em,” he announced 
joyfully. “It was two days after the 
show’d gone and I was abletosit up. Hap- 
pened to look out the window—and there 
was a horse, about ten inches high, running 
around the hospital lawn, like he was trying 
to follow a trail. After I’d got my senses 
I whistled. Sure enough, it was the pup! 
Hadn’t anything to eat or drink for two 
days—was just about gone when the nurse 
brought him in. Couldn’t take anything, 
you know, on account of that horse’s head 
over his own. Been following my trail all 
the time, I guess. Next time I get sick’’— 
and George Brown blinked  slightly— 
“those pups go with me!”’ 

Nor is that instance any more marked 
than the one of Ragsy, who was nothing to 
the circus, yet everything. Ragsy belonged 
to a skinner, or teamster, and she had a 
place all her own in the life of the big show. 
Circus folk live in a small circle. The world 
is theirs to travel, yet the world really 
means nothing to them—the happenings 
of that little world all their own are the ones 
which really count, and every animal, 
every horse, every trifling incident in that 
little canvas world is a segment of their 
lives. And Ragsy played a big part. 

She appeared one morning as the horse 
tents were being erected, one of the in- 
numerable dog waifs which always are 
about the show grounds. A sorrel team 
seemed to attract her; she sat by it while 
the horses fed, then when they were taken 
forth to parade she went with them, trot- 
ting beside them as though she had done it 
all her life. A queer, misshapen little thing 
she was, of Skye-terrier origin, and with an 
ingratiating doggy manner which caused 
the driver to grin at her more than once 
and call a word of encouragement as the 
team started back to the circus grounds. 
Not that Ragsy needed it; she had turned 
with the team and when they rested again 
in the big horse tents, there was Ragsy 
beside them. That night when the wagons 
were loaded and the big team had made its 
two trips to the runs Ragsy was there also, 
at last to brush against the leg of the driver 
as he watched the loading of his stock and 
prepared to crawl into the deck of the horse 
car above them, his usual place of nightly 
abode. 

He started away, the plea of the dog un- 
noticed, only to halt again. For she had 
whined and pawed at him. The big skin- 
ner paused in contemplation. 

‘All right,’’ came at last. ‘‘Guess that 
there bunk’s big enough for me ’n’ you.” 

That night Ragsy snoozed contentedly; 
she had joined the circus along with her 
beloved sorrels. When dawn came she was 
there beside them again, not to leave them 
allday. Weeks passed. At last there came 
an inspiration to the driver, and he lifted 
the little Skye to the back of one of the 
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The FLEXIBLE Wrist Watch Bracelet 


The Claspet is an incomparable product of the jeweler’s art. Made entirely of 
precious metals, gold filled, silver, solid gold or platinum, it will neither fray 
nor wear out. In appearance it is graceful and delicate but it is not fragile. 
It is as snugly conformable to the curve of the arm as a ribbon, yet it lasts a 
lifetime. By using or discarding the adjustable units as required, your jeweler 
can make Claspet fit your arm perfectly. Its patented locking ends fit any 
wrist watch. It is the finishing touch to the most exquisite toilet. 


Claspet prices range from $4.50 to $500.00; but no matter what the price, the 
wonderful patented flexible feature, permitting the Bracelet to be lengthened 
or shortened to fit any wrist, remains the same. 


INIIND NINI INI NING 


Although offered to the trade but a few months ago The Claspet is now 
carried in stock by many of the leading Jewelers of America. If your Jeweler 
cannot supply you, write to us. 


BATES & BACON, Attleboro, Mass. 
MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 
Patented Jan, 10, 1922—Feb. 7, 1922 
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It’s pure when it reaches you— 
Keep it so! 


with Perfection Caps, which lift by 
a reinforced tab that won’t tear off. 
You can replace them as often as 
you wish. The cap is not mutilated; 
no dirt can enter the milk. 


HEN the milkman leaves it at 
your door, nothing but pure, 
wholesome milk is in the bottl— 
but what happens when you open it? 


If the cap is the ordinary kind, you 
never can replace it so that it is a 
real protection; you’ll crumple it so 
it won’t fit—or you’ll puncture it 
with the ice-pick or a kitchen fork. 
Dust, dirt and germs can easily enter 
—you and your family may suffer. 


Just by sending the coupon,you can 
obtain, free, a month’s supply of 
Perfection Caps. Get them—try them 
—then tell your milkman that you 
want him to use them. He will be 
glad to do it. 


Compare these archaic methods Send the coupon now. 


PERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE CAP an Me 


SMITH-LEE COMPANY 
537 Fitch St., Oneida, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please send me 
a month’s supply of Perfection Caps. 


mm! AND PROTECT IT WITH 
PERFECTION PULL CAPS <% 
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And in Your Spare Time 


XTRA money every month. And some months more 

than $100.00." That has been Mr. Leo Adler’s record 
with us for a good many years—some days he has made 
as much as $25.00! Just such an opportunity is yours, 
right now—a chance to make extra money as our subscrip- 
tion representative for The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. Profits 
from the very first, and in proportion to the amount of 
time you can spare. Literally hundreds of busy men and 
women are making money by our plan. There’s room for you, 
Clip and mail the coupon for all the pleasing details. 


too. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
844 Independence Square 
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Some 


Months 
$100.00 


or More 


Mr. Leo. Adler 
of Oregon 


You Need — 


fherever You Tour 
THE KNAPP SEDAN FAN 


Wwe not keep your closed car cool and comfortable 

this summer, with the refreshing breezes given by 
the KNAPP SEDAN FAN? A comfort while 
is in motion, a necessity when it is standing’ still. 
Keep your car ventilated, free from insects, tobacco 
smoke and dust. 


The Knapp Sedan Fan runs on the batteries of 
your car. Controlled by a starting switch which 
may be located wherever convenient. Adjustable to 
send current in any direction. May be installed on 
roof or sides, anywhere in the car. 

Finished in brush nickel--6 inch blades—6 and 12 
volts. Guaranteed for one year. For sale at garages 
and accessory dealers or send $9.00 to 


THE KNAPP ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Dept. C, 130 W. 42nd Street, New York Est. 1890 


Also manufacturers of the Knapp Handy Fan for 
household use-and the Knapp Cabin Boat Fan for 
power boats and yachts. 


DEALERS: Write for details of 
our attractive dealer proposition. 
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i 
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1} 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania : no 

I 

Gentlemen: I'd like to look over your extra money ' ° 

offer. If it looks good, I'll try it; if it doesn’t, no hard 1 Experience | 

feelings. ' ' 
! 4 

Name_ — ae s ae 2 1 
1 
1 

Street_ 2 oe : FREE 
1 | 
1 e 

Ciyeees = : 

iy ' Equipment 

I 

State___ 


ts easier and Jaster with 


Instruction 


this portable electric 


No need for contractors to worry about their 
concrete, stone or brick drilling—all jobs are “snaps"’ 
with this SpeedWay U-6 Hammer shown above. 


| an animal. 
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sorrels, balancing her there for a time until 
she gained a footing. ah, 

“T’ll just make a parade feature outen 
her,” he grinned to his fellow skinners— 
and the idea worked! Ragsy fell off, but 
she was willing to try again; and again and 
again, until at last there came the time 
when bugle call for parade meant as much 
to the dog as to the performers. A jump to 
the double-trees, then to the tongue, an- 
other leap, and she was on the back of a 
wheel sorrel, there to balance herself during 
parade, while the crowds along the street 
gave credit to some circus trainer, and the 
skinner, high atop his seat on the band 
wagon, grinned in satisfaction. For he and 
Ragsy knew! 

It became a matter of interest throughout 
the circus—that affection of Ragsy for 
those sorrels. When the big eight-horse 
team was taken to water there was Ragsy. 
When the night hauls came Ragsy was 
there too—at last to augment her parade 
performance by riding wherever the big 
team went. In mud or in rain, in storm or 
in sunshine, she never left the big team. 
Those horses belonged to Ragsy as much as 
to the circus. 


Ragsy Goes to Her Reward 


One day there came a break in Ragsy’s 
usual routine—that of watching the horses 
wherever they went, even if only across a 
street. The show was making a long jump, 
the stop for feeding and watering was to be 
a short one, and the skinner, fearful lest 
Ragsy be left behind when the high-ball 
signal sounded, decided that she must stay 
in the horse cars. The dog objected. There 
was only one thing to do, and with a halter 
rope the skinner tied her in a manger, then 
hurried forth to his work. 

A half hour later he returned with his 


| horses, started up the runway,. halted, 


stared within, then rushed forward, to come 
forth a moment later, eyes averted, hands 
slowly knitting; a picture of mute sorrow. 
Another driver halted him. A nod over the 
shoulder, a voice gruffened to hide the 
choke of it. 

“J killed her. Dead—in there. Stran- 
gled tryin’ t’ get out o’ that manger.” 

They gathered from every part of the 
train, a community rallying to a tragedy 
commensurate to the size of its little world. 
An actor took off his hat, tossed a dollar 
into it and began to make the rounds. 
Within the car the skinner had wrapped the 
silent form of Ragsy in his coat and laid it 
tenderly in his bunk on the deck above, to 
rest there until such time as cessation from 
the labors of the circus might give him a 
chance to bury her. That night, the show 
at last placed upon the lot, the skinners 


| gathered, silent, hesitant men, talking in a 
| low tone as though they were in the pres- 
| ence of human death instead of that of only 


Someone fashioned a coffin. 
From the wardrobe wagon came silken and 
soft materials, overflow from the making of 
costumes; performers hurried from town 
with flowers—even to a blanket of roses— 
and beside the horse tents they put Ragsy 
away. And unless it has been destroyed by 
someone who does not know the circus 
heart, there still stands on a circus lot in 
Southern Texas a heavy bit of yellow pine, 
with rough words carved with a jackknife: 


RaGsy 
Killed Sep. 12-19. 
SHe suRe Was FaithfulL. 


Faith—and no reward save the glitter 
and noise and blaring of bands; the noise 
of the big top, the confusion of the mid- 
way—that, it seems, is all that the circus 
dog wants. And, too, that love seems to be 
in the heart of every dog; the parade is al- 
ways a conglomeration of “houn’s,”’ travel- 


| ing beside the clown band wagon or trotting 


U-6 is a‘‘go getter” —a 26 pounder—strik- 
ing 1800 blows per minute. Fast, too—one inch hole 
in medium concrete to depth of 2 inches per minute. 


“Guts”’ enough for hours of work on the toughest job. 
We make several other sizes as well as 
Drills, Grinders, etc. Write for catalogue " 
ELECTRO MAGNETIC TOOL CO. 
1830 So. 52nd Ave., Cicero (adjoining Chicago), III. 
Sales and Service in all principal cities 


beside the horses. Nor is it necessary that 
the show be an out-of-door affair—just so 
it is a circus. 

Last winter I was called back into the 
show business for a brief session, that I 
might produce an indoor circus for a Den- 
ver lodge. It was to be a big affair, running 
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to nearly a hundred thousand dollars, and 
it was necessary that the coming show 
which was to be assembled from every 
of the United States, have every bit of 
usual publicity possible. A member of 
general committee, Ted Syman, came 
ward with an idea. . 

“What’s the matter with a hound. 
parade, made up from mutts all over 
city?’ he asked. ‘“‘It’d give us a chance 
carry publicity matter through the streets 
kids with banners and all that sort 
thing.” 5 

So the idea grew. There was to be a 
prize for the muttiest mutt dog in town. 
restaurant keeper appeared with an o} 
to buy the dog.for twenty-five dollars. 
a further incentive to the boys of town, the 
owner and winner was to be allowed to 
appear at the head of the grand entry each 
night with his dog. Nobody thought any- 
thing of how the mutt himself would react; 
he was only a dog. 

The parade was held. The mutt was se- 
lected, a woolly, squatty, pig-eyed non- 
descript, dirty with the smudges of alleys 
and coal holes—the muttiest mutt dog in 
town. The restaurant keeper bought him, 
for the advertisement of it, possession to be 
gained at the end of the circus week. The 
performance came. 

Dirt and all, the dog was turned over to 
the clowns, four or five toy balloons at- 
tached to him, a banner tied to his waving 
tail, and the clowns arranged for an escort. 
The first entry came, and into the big ring 
trotted the mutt, his former boy owner be- 
side him, the clowns trooping and frolicking _ | 
about him,-and the band blaring behind 
him. There were lights, music, the lilting 
step of horses, lumbering elephants; crowds, 
confusion. Soon we began to notice that 
the boy might be a bit late at Clown Alley 
for his nightly decorations, but never the 
dog. For it was the dog, we saw, that was 
gaining continued enjoyment out of it all. 
After the first few nights it all began to pall 
upon the boy, but not the dog. Twice a night 
he made the circuit of that ring, banner- 
bedecked tail waving in constant ecstasy, 
mouth open in excited panting, short legs 
bobbing, eyes gleaming. Twice a night for 
a week—then the circus came to a close. 

Performers hurried away to begin their 
regular circus engagements. Horses, per- 
forming animals, elephants and seals were 
loaded into railroad cars for their trip back 
to winter quarters. The restaurant keeper 
took his mutt and advertised it—for a day. 
Then the dog disappeared. 


The Stage-Struck Mutt 


But he did not go to the home of his 
former owner. Instead, one night, nearly 
a week after the show was over, I happened 
to pass the big doors of the darkened Civic 
Auditorium where the circus had been held. 
Something woolly and squat, settled tight 
against the door in waiting, attracted my 
attention. I approached, and called a 
name. It was the mutt. 

I petted him, and sought to call him away. 
In vain. I tried the door. It was unlocked. 
We went within, the mutt and myself— 
into the great, empty building, where only a 
few incandescents gleamed dully to light the 
path of the watchmen. The crowds were 
gone. The dressing rooms were empty. The 
band stand was devoid of brightly clothed 
musicians. The big sawdust hippodrome 
track, as well as the rings and stages, had 
disappeared. The circus was gone. 

Slowly, as though in wonderment at a 
changed world, the mutt made the rounds. 
He sniffed at the empty spaces where once 
the horses had been quartered. He ran to 
where Snyder and Toto and Tillie, the per- 
forming elephants, once had swayed at 
their ring pins. They were gone. Down- 
stairs he trotted—but the dressing rooms 
were empty and dark. At last, as if con- 
vinced, he looked up at me and whined. I 
opened the door. A moment of hesitation, 
then slowly, wabbling grudgingly upon 
those stubby little legs, he trotted away, ~ 
farther and farther, at last to fade in the 
shadows. His day of glory was over. 


sant -_— 
lake Windermere 


God made the Rockies. 
Man made the cars. And the 
Canadian Government plus 
the Canadian Pacific made it 
possible for the mountains 
and the cars to get together 
for one hundred and ten 
spectacular miles on the Banff- 
Lake Windermere Road. 

Fourteen years ago, the 
country wasn’t surveyed. Even 
today you pass scores of un- 
mamed peaks. Nobody’s 
‘climbed them. Nobody’s 
camped beside them except 
the Indian. There are just a 
few trails for riders... . And 
all about, within range of your 
field glass or camera, there’s big 
zame—sheep, goats, deer, bear. 

There are four Bungalow 
Camps on that Road—Storm 
Mountain with the biggest 
view in the Rockies—Ver- 
milion River Crossing in the 
very center of the game coun- 
try—Sinclair Hot Springs be- 
yond the Iron Gates — and 
Lake Windermere in that 
‘ovelylotus-land,theColumbia 
River Valley, with the Lake of 
‘he Hanging Glaciers for an 
astounding side-trip. . . . 
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You can hire a car at Banff or Lake 
| Louise. Or go down the Road by 
| motor-touring bus. Ask any Cana- 
dian Pacific agent. Offices every- 
where. At New York, 44th St. and 
Madison Ave.; Chicago, 71 E. Jack- 
son near Michigan Avenue (Straus 
| Bldg.); San Francisco, 675 Market 
{ St.; Montreal, 141 St. James St.; 
| Toronto, C. P. R. Building; Winni- 
beg, Main and Portage. 
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POISON G&S 


(Continued from Page 23) 


not one but several agreements openly ar- 
rived at during the Washington session. 

France alone of the five nations declined 
to consider land armament reduction. As 
a result, that part of the agenda proposed 
by the United States under President 
Harding’s Administration fell through. It 
was also France that held up the naval dis- 
armament pact for nearly two years after it 
was first signed. Now it is France that has, 
in effect, knocked the treaty on gas into a 
cocked hat. 

It was on February 6, 1922, that dele- 
gates representing the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan signed an 
agreement banning noxious gases and limit- 
ing the use of submarines in time of war. 
Article V of this pact reads as follows: 

The use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous or 
other gases, and all analogous liquids, materials 
or devices, having been justly condemned by 
the general opinion of the civilized world, and a 
prohibition of such use having been declared in 
treaties to which a majority of the civilized 
powers are parties; the signatory powers, to 
the end that this prohibition shall be universally 
accepted as a part of international law binding 
alike the conscience and practice of nations, de- 
clare their assent to such prohibition, agree to 
be bound thereby as between themselves, and 
invite all other civilized nations to adhere 
thereto. : 


The resolution to bar poisonous gas was 
presented by Charles Evans Hughes, Secre- 
tary of State for the United States and 
chairman of the conference. Petitions urg- 
ing its abolishment literally swamped the 
American delegates. They came from many 
sections of this country, and a few from 
abroad. Many were from women’s organ- 
izations. Gen. John J. Pershing, one of the 
prime workers for abandonment of all forms 
of chemical warfare, headed the advisory 
committee which investigated the subject, 
and gave to the conference his opinion that 
gas is inhumane, because, while military 
forces can protect themselves against it, 
noncombatants cannot. Gas is impossible 
to control, he reported, and therefore en- 
dangers innocent women and children. In 
taking the position that he did, General 
Pershing ignored the ideas of Brig. Gen. 
Amos A. Fries, chief of the Chemical War- 
fare Service, and some others actively 
interested in the new weapon of Mars, 


A Complicated Situation 


It was in view of such statements as these 
that the delegates voted for gas disarma- 
ment. Three cardinal reasons were assigned 
for this action, namely: 

Chemical warfare, particularly gas, is a 
cruel, unfair and improper use of science; 

These methods involve unnecessary suf- 
fering in the destruction of combatants; 

It is impossible to employ poisonous 
gases without imperiling the lives of 
civilians. ; 

With regard to dates of ratification, the 
Secretary of State informs the writer that 
“according to a note dated August 7, 1922, 
from the Japanese embassy at Washington, 
the treaty was ratified by Japan on August 
5, 1922, and that while the Department was 
advised on August 24, 1922, by the British 
embassy that the treaty had been ratified by 
the British Empire and Italy respectively, 
the Department is not informed of the two 
instruments of ratification. The treaty was 
ratified on the part of the United States on 
June 9, 1928.” 

The situation in respect to chemical war- 
fare disarmament is further complicated by 
the action of the League of Nations in in- 
dorsing the use of gas and chemicals as 
permissible weapons in war. The League, 
too, appointed a special committee to in- 
quire into the subject. In a report sub- 
mitted to the League last November this 
form of warfare was declared to be humane. 
The committee did recommend, however, 
certain types of apparatus for nations to 
accept and reject. 

If official comment and activities here 
and abroad are indicative of national poli- 
cies, this particular international agreement, 
intended to make war less horrible, indeed 
enjoys a questionable status. Investiga- 
tions, research, training, development and 
other preparations to use poisonous gases 
and other chemical agents on an elaborate 
scale in a future war go merrily on. The 
military, both here and abroad, generally re- 
gard any proposal to ban chemical warfare 
agents as impractical—a wild dream. The 
inference is that such a prohibition while it 


might exist on paper could: not in actual 
practice. If we take the word of General 
Fries, chemical warfare will endure in the 
future despite all opposition. “It is too 
powerful, too humane and too easy to con- 
ceal during research and preparation for 
any enlightened people to consider giving 
it up,” he explains. 

General Debeney, the new chief of staff 
of the French Army and former director of 
the war college in that country, visualizes 
the next war as being fought chiefly with 
chemicals and electricity. He insists that 
there is no way to avoid this, and frankly 
admits that France is doing her part in pre- 
paring for the event. A memorandum 
issued by the British War Office reads in 
part: “So long as there is any danger of 
other nations continuing these methods of 
warfare, research and experiments in chemi- 
cal warfare must be pursued.” Gen. Sir Louis 
Jackson is confident that “‘chemical produc- 
tions will have a great effect in future wars 
despite any pact to rule them out.” 

On the other hand, such statements only 
augment a popular cry for scientific dis- 
armament. Savants are divided among 
themselves as to the wisdom of attempting 
to restrict scientific investigation to purely 
peacetime pursuits. Among those who fa- 
vor limiting the use of chemicals, gas and 
other weapons of science is Dr. Augustus 
Trowbridge, head of the physics depart- 
ment of Princeton University, who was a 
member of General Pershing’s staff in the 
World War and is thoroughly familiar with 
the application of modern science to war- 
fare methods. 


The Scientific Bogy 


Unless scientific development along this 
line is curtailed, Sir Richard Gregory, 
British savant, thinks the day will come 
when armies and cities will be annihilated 
in short order. Sir Oliver Lodge sees vast 
unharnessed powers which man will some 
day employ in wholesale killing unless some 
means are found to thwart him. 

People are making a bogy of science, in 
the opinion of Sir Edwin Lankester, another 
British scientist. ‘‘As far as civilization is 
concerned,”’ he remarks, “there is no reason 
to worry about the next war. The last war 
was not nearly as destructive as the wars of 
medieval days, when half the population 
was wiped out by disease and famines that 
accompanied the conflicts.” Dr. Edwin 
Conklin, of Princeton, holds that the de- 
velopment of scientific methods of waging 
battle are to be expected in the natural 
course of events. Only when international 
peace becomes a reality will nations be able 
to control the misuse of scientific discoveries, 
according to Prof. Edmund Newton Harvey, 
of the same university, He says: ““We have 
learned by experience in the last war that 
nations with their backs to the wall, fight- 
ing against extermination, cannot be en- 
tirely controlled in their use of scientific 
devices by international rules. Still, I 
realize that the end of war may be a long 
way off, and until that Utopian state is 
achieved I am in favor of international 
agreement curtailing the use of scientific 
discoveries in war.” 

In reply to those who declare chemical 
warfare a degradation of science, General 
Fries retorts, ‘‘So is every kind of warfare!” 
He thinks it absurd to applaud a bayonet 
charge or terrific destruction by high ex- 
plosives and exclaim against gas. The only 
argument against gas, in his opinion, is the 
argument against war. 

“No agreement among nations can ban 
gas,” hesays; explaining: “If this were not 


true, then wars would be no more, since | 


every war is due to a broken agreement. 
Researches into poisonous gases cannot be 
suppressed. Why? Because they can be 
carried out in out-of-the-way places where 
complete plans may be worked out to 
change existing industrial chemical plants 
into full-capacity poisonous-gas plants on a 
fortnight’s notice, and who will be the 
wiser? Nosystem of inspection can guaran- 
tee that a nation is not secretly making in- 
vestigations into poisonous gases. One 
would practically have to know what is con- 
tained in every test tube in the world in or- 
der to know that no one was experimenting 
with gas. Therefore no nation can safely 
give up this, no matter how many other na- 
tions care to do so.” 

Development, in this country, of poison 
gas, aircraft and other new weapons has led 
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Made in green gold and white 
gold; also in many combina- 
tions of these golds. Designs 
are pleasing and in the latest 
mode, 


Their selection gives to the 
wearer that little touch which 
counts for so much in a 
man’s appearance. 


The better shops take pride 
in showing the exceptional 
value you receive when you 
buy Krementz. 


Illustrated booklet upon request 
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ERE’S a screw 
driver you'll 

like at once. Just right 
for quick, accurate 
work on small screws. 
The knurled washer 
can beused to turnthe 
blade with thumb and 
finger as you start the 
screw. A delicate 
operation, but No. 55 
is especially designed 
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When the screw is started, you can use No. 
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or lock the ratchet and you have a plain 
screw driver. Choice of blades 2 to 6 inches. 


Make the No. 55 the “family screw driver” 
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lent for electricians. 


A complete line of ratchet screw drivers 
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many persons to propose another and larger 
international conference for the avowed 
purpose of restricting scientific research to 
peaceful channels by mutual consent of all 
world powers. However, in view of the 
status of the gas and other treaties, Secre- 


| tary Hughes, speaking for the Administra- 


tion, says the time is not ripe for calling 
such a session. It is a fact that ever since 
the World War military men, scientists, 
medical authorities and an agitated public 
have debated the humanitarian aspects of 
chemical warfare without reconciling the 
two conflicting viewpoints. ‘Evidence’ 
and expressions of opinion emanating from 
both sides have only served to befuddle the 
situation more hopelessly. General Fries 
voices the sentiment of one faction when 
he declares that ‘‘Opposition to chemical 
warfare is so incomprehensible as to be ex- 
plained only by ignorance.” The opposi- 
tion retaliates by producing statements and 
statistics in an attempt to disprove this and 
other of his contentions. 

The fact remains that the Army’s Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service and its great plant at 
Edgewood, Maryland, are still functioning. 
Representing a wartime investment of $35,- 
563,000, Edgewood Arsenal is ready and 
waiting for any emergency which may arise. 
There officers and enlisted men representing 
all branches of the service are instructed in 
the latest and most approved methods of 
dealing death in a scientific manner. The 
arsenal chemists are experimenting with 
and developing gas and other warfare 
agents about which the public knows but 
little. Of course this work is conducted 
more or less secretly under the guise of 
defense and research work. 


Impossible Supergases 


But this country is not alone in these ac- 
tivities; similar establishments are being 
operated under far more effective conceal- 
ment in foreign countries. New and yet 
more toxic gases are being developed along 
with improved apparatus for releasing them. 
It was not so long ago that it was rumored 
that a mysterious and superdeadly gas had 
been produced at Edgewood. But to quote 
General Fries: ‘‘There have been many 
stories of supergases invented in America 
and elsewhere that even in small quanti- 
ties would wipe out whole armies. Nosuch 
gas was produced in the war. No such gas 
will be produced. A gas may be discovered 
that will penetrate existing masks, and un- 
less mask development be such as to stop 
the gas the result will be disastrous to the 
army encountering it. It is the business of 
the Chemical Warfare Service to prevent 
just such conditions. If we can’t we are 
lost.” 

However, there is no reason why some 
nation, unknown to the others, cannot de- 
velop a gas or other chemical agent more 
deadly than any known in the last war. It 
is suspected—nay, admitted—that these 
weapons have been considerably improved 
upon since that memorable struggle. Un- 
like other activities, a veil of secrecy hides 
most of this work. There is little doubt but 
that the system of espionage enables most 
countries to keep tabs on one another, but 
it will not be until the next war that the 
world will know how far research has pro- 
gressed. 

Each nation is afraid of being caught 
unprepared, and for that reason the race is 
on to perfect a weapon that will give its 
possessor an advantage over the others. 

During the war chemical warfare was so 
shrouded in mystery that the public knew 
little about it. When certain facts did come 
out in its aftermath there was agitation to 
discard noxious gases. So great was the 
extent of the movement in this country that 
it almost succeeded in legislating the Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service out of existence. Under 
the leadership of General Fries an active 
propaganda or campaign of enlightenment 
was undertaken, and the result was that the 
new branch of service was continued. 

Veterans’ organizations and others have 
charged that gas has left its victims with all 
sorts of body disorders—from consumption 
to kidney trouble—or has laid them open to 
attacks by disease. Hospital statistics and 
the statements of physicians have been pro- 
duced in support of and against these 
claims. ‘‘Gas is far from being the most 
horrible form of warfare invented,” says 
General Fries, “provided both sides are 
prepared defensively and offensively.’ He 
admits that against an unprepared army it 
is the deadliest weapon man has ever tried 
in war. He continues: ‘Medical records 
show that out of every 100 men gassed only 
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1.87 per cent die, and very few are perma- 
nently injured, startling as this may seem 
in comparison with the widely published 
statements concerning the horribleness of 
gas. The lung appears to have the same 
facility for curing injuries from gas as the 
skin has for curing itself against cuts and 
bruises. But what about high explosives? 
Out of every 100 casualties from all forms of 
warfare other than gas, 23.4 per cent die, 
while from one to two more are maimed, 
blinded or disfigured for life. Thus the per- 
centage of deaths and permanent injuries 
from gas is only one-twelfth as great as 
that of other forms of warfare. That is to 
say, if a man gets gassed on the battlefield 
he has twelve times as many chances to get 
well as if he is struck by bullets or high 
explosives.” 

On the other hand, opponents point out 
certain discrepancies in his statements. In 
one article in Chemical Warfare, for in- 
stance, he said that gas ‘“‘is only from one- 
fifth to one-tenth as deadly as bullets and 
high explosives.”” Official records compiled 
by the Surgeon General’s office show that of 
the 240,506 A. E. F. battle casualties ad- 
mitted to hospitals, 74,573 were due to gas. 
Out of the total of 14,348 hospital deaths, 
1194 died from the effects of gassing. The 
total American deaths on the battlefield 
numbered 33,711. It is only conjectural 
how many of these were gas cases. It is 
estimated that the 
caused 27.3 per cent of all the casualties in 
the war. General Fries takes occasion to 
point out that one-half of the American 
battle casualties occurred in the Argonne, 
where the Germans used practically no gas. 

Quoting Chemical Warfare: “A large 
number of the after effects [of gas] are 
functional in character, as disordered heart 
action, breathlessness, pain in the chest, 
spasmodic coughing and vomiting. For 
these conditions lapse of time, treatment by 
graduated exercises, will effect a cure. 
There is no evidence that exposure to gas 
will predispose to any other disease than 
tuberculosis, and even here the infection is 
more probably rekindled than actually 
caused.” Be that as it may, many recipients 
of disability pay from the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau and cases still continued in govern- 
ment hospitals are living testimonials of 
what gas does—so the ex-service men say. 
So today, five years and six months after 
the signing of the Armistice, this phase of 
the question is still being debated and there 
is still no end in sight. 


A Lost Opportunity 


Comparatively few people are aware that 
at The Hague Conference in 1899 the 
United States refused to be a party to an 
agreement not to use noxious gases in war. 
The late Admiral Mahan, representing this 
country, vigorously opposed. exclusion of 
toxic gases from the list of permissible ma- 
terial. He stated at the time that the atti- 
tude of his Government was that gas is no 
more inhumane than other forms of war- 
fare. This contention was supported by the 
German delegate, and so, with the excep- 
tions of the United States and Germany, 
the assembled nations pledged themselves 
not to use poisonous gases in war. A year 
later, however, Germany, too, signed the 
pact, but, as the world knows, broke it 
fifteen years later ‘“‘through necessity.” 

After her repulse on the Western Front in 
1914, Germany found the road to Calais 
blocked by the French and British. She 
was at her wit’s end to extricate herself 
from this hole. Here she made a scrap of 
paper of another treaty by resorting to the 
‘breath of death.’? Many assertions have 
been made that the German military had 
been experimenting with gas before the 
war, but later investigation shows that it 
was civilian chemists who first recom- 
mended the use of gas. It was only be- 
cause of the emergency that the imperial 
staff consented. On April 22, 1915, a 
chlorine attack was launched against Brit- 
ish and Canadian troops before Ypres. For 
forty-five minutes cylinders released their 
deadly fumes against the enemy. The ef- 
fect was more startling than the German 
chemists themselves had hoped for or 
expected. ’ 

Though the Germans were not aware of 
it at the time, there were eight thousand 
casualties in the British and Canadian 
forces from the fumes.. Every Allied gun 
was rendered inactive in that particular 
part of the front. The road to Calais, Dun- 
kirk and Boulogne was open—but the 
Germans did not know it, and so did not 

(Continued on Page 220) 
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This is a piece of imitation hardware. 

When new, it looked like real Brass. A 

little use and the steel base was exposed, 
Rust and dissatisfaction followed. 
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Tell the Dealer 


“breath of death” | 


You Want 
Real Brass 


Not “Brassed” Hardware 


Rust-stained metal, such as locks, 
doorknobs, mail-boxes, key-plates, _ 
casters, trunk hardware, lighting 
fixtures (some 35,000 articlesall told), 
which you see all about you, is a 
warning to every purchaser of hard- 
ware or of furniture and equipment 
with metal fittings. 

When new, most of these metal 
objects look like real Brass, sure | 
enough. But the Brass is only skin ‘| 
deep (about 15/10,000ths of aninch) 
and a little handling or exposure 
reduces this “imitation” hardware 
toarust-streaked, pocked and blotchy 
mass. 

When buying any of the 35,000 
metal articles used in and on the 
home or business building—any 
metal object that looks like Brass— 
be sure it is not merely “brassed”. 

Tell the dealer you want real 
Brass—not the plated imitation. 

Iron and steel are indispensable 
for a vast number of purposes—in 
many of which Brass and Copper 
would, of course, be just as much out 
of place as are iron and steel in such 
things as door-knobs, outside hinges, 
trunk hardware or any of the 35,000 
articles which should be made of 
Brass or Bronze. 


This is the original Brass 
knocker on the front 
door of the old Wash- 
ington homestead at 
Mount Vernon. As good 
as new after almost two 
centuries. 


Copper, Brass and Bronze are cheaper 
because you pay for them only ONCE. 


COPPER ts BRASS _ 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway ~. New York 


Write for free copies of our 
literature on Hardware. 
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The Famous Quick-LiteLantern 

Handiest and best light for 
campers, tourists, fishermen 
and hunters. Brighter than 20 
old-style oil lanterns. Has mica 
chimney — wind-proof, rain- 
proof, bug-proof. Ready forany 
job in any weather. Be sure to 
include a Quick-Lite Lantern 
in your camp equipment! Price 
$7.50; West of Rockies, $8.00. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


Says “Right Now”’ to 
i. “When-do-we-eat” Crowd! 


POST 


hungry herd of healthy campers! Appetites as big as all outdoors! An ever- 
lasting chorus of ‘When do we eat?”’—and the COLEMAN Camp Stove 


answers, “‘Right now!”’ 


That’s what this new and better stove does. Cooks real food and plenty of 
it—quick! Full cooking heat in less than 2 minutes. Has all the conveniences 
of a kitchen range—it bakes, boils, toasts; fries, broils, roasts—cooks anything 
you want in tasty fashion—and with speed! Biscuits? Sure! Bake ’em right 
in the COLEMAN oven in a few minutes! 


The COLEMAN Camp Stove is all complete—everything is provided for 
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Quick Hot-Blast 
Starter—speedy asa 
blow torch. 


quicker, easier, better cooking in camp or on the trail. The COLEMAN leads 
with ALL these better features:—Quick-Hot-Blast Generation; Built-In Pump; 
Built-In Wind-Baffle, Drum Heater, Warming Cabinet and Baking Oven; 
Swinging Fuel Tank—always connected. Everything all together in one com- 
pact unit. Set it up or take it down in a jiffy. Folds and carries like a suit case. 
Just the stove for touring, camping, week-end outing and summer cottage or 


Built-In Pumpright 
in the end of tank— 
can't get lost. 
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mountain cabin use. Fuel is common motor gasoline. 


See It Im Action—Hardware Stores, Auto 
Accessory and Sporting Goods Dealers and De- 
partment Stores are being supplied as rapidly 
as possible. Price $13.50 in U. S. A. Go to 
your nearest dealer and see the Coleman Camp 
Stove in action—then get one! If your dealer 
is temporarily out of stoves, write us, sending 
his name and address and we will see that 
you are supplied promptly. 


Use the Coupon—See the COLEMAN ona 
real camping trip. Send the coupon for our 
beautiful rotogravure folder showing remark- 
able pictures of the COLEMAN in actual use. 
When you get it and look it over you’ll begin 
to think of your vacation trip. 

Dealers: 250 of the leading Hardware, Sport- 
ing Goods and Motor Equipment Jobbers in 
the United States and Canada are now ready 
to supply you with Coleman Camp Stoves. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO., ,¥#:or,274, Wichita, Kansas 
U.S. Branches: Philadelphia—Chicago—Los Angeles. Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario 


.\Coleman Quick-Lite Co., Ltd., No. 3 Gerrard Place, London W. 1., England 
Australian Office, 395 Collins St., Melbourne 


Coleman Camp Stove 
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Peace of 
Mind on ° 
a million 


MILLION! Far more 
than that. For a million 
is only a single month’s total 
of new Miller Locks starting 
on their long career of service. 


And a Miller Padlock has an 
uncanny hold on life. It hangs 
on for a mighty long time. 
That’s the reason it is some- 
times called a “hanging-lock”’. 


And it holds tight, with a grip 
that no ordinary means can 
loosen, other than the right 
key. 


That is why on each of the 
million or more doors where 
these trustworthy locks stand 
guard, there is that peace of 
mind which only the knowl 
edge of full security can bring. 


Miller Padlocks are made in 
many types to suit every pad- 
locking need—and at prices 
from twenty-five cents up to 
several dollars each. 


20,000 stores sell them. 


Above is illustrated Miller 
No. 21, a steel padlock enam- 
elled black with malleable 
iron shackle, nickel-plated. 
Shackle locks at both ends 
providing double security. 
One of the best low priced 
padlocks made. 


MILLER LOCK COMPANY 
Established 1871 
Padlocks—Night Latches—Cabinet Locks 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


AILLER 


REG. U.S.PAT. OFF. 2 


LOCKS 
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press their advantage. That lost them the 
war, in the opinion of many military ex- 
perts. In the first place Germany tried out 
the gas half-heartedly; as a last resort, in 
other words. In the second place she erred 
vitally in using gas on a small scale. Had 
she waited until she had sufficient chlorine 
to gas the Allies upon every suitable front 
she might have won the war in one huge gas 
attack, admit those who profess to know. 
Twice the Germans failed to follow up 
gas attacks which thoroughly disorganized 
opposing troops. 

Germany’s early successes with gas lay 
in its surprise and terrifying effect as well as 
in the casualties produced. But she showed 
her hand early in the war, and the Allies 
were more than a match for her in using 
this same weapon toward its elose. It 
might well be said that gas killed the germ 
in Germany. At first the Allies had no ade- 
quate protection. In the emergency British 
and French women worked night and day 
turning out the famous black-veil respira- 
tors. These were nothing more than strands 
of cheesecloth which could be tied over the 
face, the center containing cotton wadding 
impregnated with chemicals to be held over 
the nose. 

Later came the uncomfortable hypo- 
helmet—a hoodlike covering for the head, 
treated with chemicals and fitted with eye- 
pieces. This was kept in position by but- 
toning the coat collar of the tunic about 
it. This was such poor protection and so 
torturing in the heat of action that many 
soldiers preferred to cast it aside and be 
gassed. Soon followed the familiar box 
respirator. Various layers of chemicals in a 
canister absorbed the poisonous qualities 
from the gas. All breathing had to be done 
through the mouth; cruel nose clips and a 
mouthpiece saw to that. 

Near the close of the war, masks were 
perfected which permitted breathing in the 
normal manner. More recently the United 
States Army is said to have developed a 
supermask in which the wearer can even 
carry on a conversation. 


Mustard Gas 


Offense set the pace for defense. The 
dreaded mustard gas was introduced by 
the Germans at Ypres in July, 1917. Called 
yperite by the French and _ technically 
known as dichlorethylsulphide, it was re- 
garded as the king of gases. It is estimated 
that this gas caused 80 per cent of the gas 
casualties among the British and Americans. 
Mustard gas was discovered in 1886 by 
Victor Mayer, a German chemist. It is 
interesting to note that an English chemist 
recommended the use of this gas in the war 
a year before the Germans began using it. 

Gas, being heavier than air, hugs the 
ground, permeating dugouts, trenches, 
woods and depressions—the very places 
that are safest from bullets and high explo- 
sives. However, the Allies soon found out 
that all that was necessary to get rid of gas 
was to ventilate such spots thoroughly. 
Fires were more efficient than fans in this 
respect. Mustard gas changed all this. “‘M. 
O.” is really not a gas at all, but an oil that 
spatters on the ground when ashell explodes. 
It is very persistent and will contaminate 
the spot for days. Troops can pass over a 
mustard-gas infected area when the ground 
is frozen or on very chilly nights, but under 
the influence of the sun the area is very 
dangerous. Mustard gas has a garliclike 
odor. If it doesn’t kill by affecting the 
lungs it will cause burns on any part of the 
body with which it comes into contact. 
These burns never seem to heal. They are 
usually coated with paraffin to protect their 
rawness. 

Luckily for the Allies, Germany was not 
able to produce mustard gas in great quan- 
tities; she exhausted her supply in the 
spring drive of 1918. At the time of the 
Armistice, Edgewood Arsenal was pro- 
ducing more of this gas in one day than 
England and France were in a month. 

“Chemical warfare’ covers gas, smoke 
and incendiary materials. These can be 
divided into four groups. 
example, is chlorine, a gas also valuable to 
industry. This is a greenish yellow vapor 
having the odor of bleaching lime. In the 
same group is phosgene, a colorless gas with 
an odor of moldy apples. This was likewise 
very much used in the World War. Both 
chlorine and phosgene are lung irritants, 
with death rapid or delayed, depending on 
concentration. The third gas in this group 
is hydrocyanic acid gas, colorless, odorless 
and a nerve poison. It produces sudden 
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death in heavy concentrations, but acts as | 
a stimulant if diluted. 

This was the gas used recently to execute 
a Chinese murderer in Nevada, the first 
state to employ the “breath of death” as a 
form of capital punishment. Under the 
laws of Nevada a condemned person can 
choose between gas, the noose or a firing 
squad. Nevada is the only state legally 
to use gas. According to General Fries, 
“Death by either carbon monoxide or hy- 
drocyanic gas is instantaneous, painless 
and comes without a struggle,” but eye- 
witnesses at the execution of Gee Jon say it 
took six minutes to put the man to death. 
Although the affair was an experiment and 
may be compared to early bungles with the 
electric chair, it has served to rouse certain 
organizations which are now adding their 
voices to the general clamor for gas dis- 
armament in all particulars. / 

Based on their effects, gases are often re- 
ferred to as lethal (deadly); vesicant (burn- 
ing); lachrymatory (affecting the eyes); 
and irritant (affecting the nose, throat and 
lungs). Sometimes they are divided into 
three general groups—persistent, nonper- 
sistent and irritant. 


Methods of Projection 


There are several methods of projecting 
these materials: 1. In artillery shell. 2. 
In cylinders operated by pet cocks. 3. In 
Livens projectors—hollow tubes buried in 
the ground, each holding a charge of six- 
teen pounds of gas or explosives, and fired 
electrically in series. However, once a 
battery of these projectors was fired it was 
necessary to dig them out as a result of the 
recoil. This was seldom possible in view of 
the grueling fire which the enemy was sure 
to center on the spot by way of retaliation. 
Furthermore, because of its immobility this 
weapon will be of comparatively little value 
in future wars unless it is radically im- 
proved. Its range is limited to eighteen 
hundred yards. 4. In Stokes mortars— 
tubes still smaller in diameter, mounted on 
bipods and elevated at an angle of 45 de- 
grees. These have a better range. There 
is no breech; the shell, equipped with time 
fuse, detonator cartridge and propellant 
rings, is dropped into the muzzle. Gravity 
pulls it to the bottom, where it strikes an 
anvil which in turn explodes the cartridge 
that gives it its initial impetus. The Stokes 
mortar is a very serviceable weapon and 
with it a rapid fire can be maintained, 
an average of four and five shells being kept 
in the air at the same time. It is especially 
valuable in wiping out machine-gun nests. 
It is now provided with a carriage for easy 
and quick transportation. The Livens pro- 
jector and Stokes mortar are both British 
inventions. 5. In grenades, both hand and 
rifle. 6. Smoke candles. 7. Aircraft. 

During the World War, strange to say, 
there was not an authenticated instance of 
gas being dropped from an airplane, bal- 
loon or airship. Fear of reprisals rather 
than the knowledge that gas so released 
would claim innocent women and children, 
probably kept either side from taking the 
initiative. The tactical uses and the proper 
gases for this purpose are now being studied 
out, and there is every indication that in 
the next war gas attacks from the air on 
land and sea will play an important réle. 

The much-advertised flame throwers 
proved a dismal failure in the last war and 
will probably continue to be a failure. They 
are not effective and are far from being the 
terrifying thing they were pictured to be. 
They are on a par with the dragonlike fire | 
siphons used in the fifth century. Their 
range is short, their fiery blast is limited, 
and the weight of the material is out of pro- 


portion to any effect they may have on the 
morale of the enemy. Besides, rarely does 
a watchful enemy permit small parties 
armed with this cumbersome equipment to 
approach within an effective range. 
Contrary to the prevailing idea, utilizing 
chemical agents in battle is no new thing. 
Mention is made of their use in 429 B.C. 
by the Spartans against the cities of Delium 
and Platza, in ancient Greece. In the wars 
of the Athenians and Spartans it was com- 
mon practice to melt pitch, charcoal and 
sulphur and allow the fumes to be carried 
by the wind against the enemy, or to aid 
their dispersion with bellows. About 360 
B.C. blazing material was thrown in pots 
from besieged towns. This led to the intro- 
duction of incendiary arrows. The early 
Greeks and Romans used chemical weapons 
with considerable success. Though the fa- 
mous Greek fire is said to have been in- 
vented by Callinicus about 660 A.D., it was 
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For Lacing 
Fan Belts— 


A Clipper laced fan belt is easily installed without 
removing any parts. The joint is smooth and 
strong and the lacing takes but a few minutes. 


Garages equipped with this tool need not stock a 
large and varied assortment of fan belts; a few 
rolls of belting in popular widths equip them tc 
belt a great number of cars. Belt hooks come 
carded and conveniently boxed. Clipper Beli 
Hooks are 100% staggered. No two hook point: — 
enter the belt directly opposite each other, 


Motorists: Carry an extra Clipper laced fan belt fo: | 
emergencies. 


Write for descriptive circular and name of you)| 
nearest jobber. 


Clipper Belt Lacer Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN __ 


$2.50 in U.S. A. $3.50 in Canad: 


The Junior Vise 
Lacer laces same 
sizes as Junior 
Clipper No.1, but 
requires a vise. 


V $10.00 


| 
The Junior Clipper in U.S.A 
No. 1 sie ae ap $13.75 
to2 inches widean ag ‘ 
3-16 inches thick. /—& in Canade 


Substantially built, 
simple in construc- 
tion and operation. 
Perpetually guar- 
anteed against 
breakage and 
defects. 


978,300 


OFFERED 


for 


IDEAS 


Many of the most important 
discoveries and inventions 
were made by people who 
were in no way connected 
with the industries they ben- 
efited, and so did not assume 
“it camt be done”—Bell, 
Morse, Whitney, Goodyear 
and scores of others are 
examples. 


To seek out the latent abil- 
ity possessed by every man, 
woman and child, Popular 
Mechanics Magazine has 
obtained the cooperation of 
leading manufacturers who 
now offer tangible, cash re- 
wards totaling $78,300 for 
Ideas. A partial list of these 
includes: 


W. D. Allen Mfg. Co., Chicago 
Bassick Mfg. Co., Chicago 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., 
Chicago 
Everhot Mfg. Co., Maywood, III. 
John J. Harris & Co., Chicago 
Ilg Electric Ventilating Co.,Chicago 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., Chicago 
Jahn & Ollier Engraving Co., 
Chicago 
Lyon & Healy, Inc., Chicago 
Liquid Carbonic Co., Chicago 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
Louis Rastetter & Sons, Ft. Wayne, 
| Ind: 
| Thearle-Duffield Fireworks Co., 
Chicago 
| Yellow Cab Mfg. Co., Chicago 


Full particulars of 
these offers appear 
for the first time in 


*opular Mechanics Magazine 
FOR JUNE 
Now on Sale at All Newsdealers 
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| probably known earlier. A similar substance 


was used by the Byzantine Greeks against 
the Saracens in 672 A.D. and was later 
employed against the Christians in the Cru- 
sades. A crude form of chemical warfare 
was waged in the Middle Ages. 

It is a fact that no weapon once proved 
successful in war has ever been abandoned. 
Chemical warfare seems to be passing 
through the same experience that older 
weapons have gone through. For instance, 


| when the crossbow was introduced during 


the twelfth century Christians were horri- 


| fied. ‘‘Too fatal and too cruel,’’ they cried. 


Pope Innocent III prohibited its use in 
battle between Christians, but sanctioned 
its use against non-Christians. In the time 
of Good Queen Bess there was a popular 
aversion to the improved artillery, and 
gunpowder was characterized as_ being 
“contrary to humanity and calculated to 
extinguish military bravery.”’ When the 
English first employed small arms to ad- 
vantage in the war with France the latter 
condemned them as ‘‘cowardly and base 
knaves who would never have dared to 
meet true soldiers face to face.’’ In our 
own country when Gatling invented the 
machine gun that bears his name there was 
so much opposition that he took his idea to 
foreign nations. 

In 1855, during the Crimean War, Lord 
Dundonald, an admiral in the British 
Navy, suggested the use of sulphur and 
other materials to drive the Russians from 
Sebastopol. He intended to vaporize the 
sulphur with great fires of coke. But Eng- 
land, though admitting the plan was fea- 
sible, rejected it as being “‘too horrible,” 
and even ordered the papers containing the 
suggestion to be destroyed. 


Peacetime Uses 


Several forms of chemical warfare were 
employed during the Civil War. During 
the siege of Charleston wood saturated with 
sulphur was burned under the parapets in 
the hope that favorable winds would carry 
the fumes and drive out the defenders. On 
another occasion thirty-six shells contain- 
ing Greek fire were dropped into the town 
under cover of darkness, causing General 
Beauregard to write the Federal com- 
mander, General Gillmore, as follows: 


Your firing a number of the most destructive 


| missiles ever used in war into the midst of a city 


taken unawares and filled with sleeping women 
and children will give you a bad eminence in 
history. 


When the United States entered the 
World War it paid scant attention to gas 
offense or defense until prodded into action 
by the British and French, who had been 
made to realize its importance through 
bitter experience. For a long time the 
United States was content to leave the 
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matter in the hands of the Medical Corps, 
but finally a separate corps was organized 
to deal with the situation. Early gas train- 
ing met objection and obstacles from the 
Regulars, who regarded chemical warfare 
somewhat as an overrated novelty. How 
the Chemical Warfare Service finally over- 
came this prejudice and materially aided in 
vanquishing the enemy must go down in 
military annals as the remarkable accom- 
plishment of a few farsighted individuals. 

Poisonous gases can be and are now being 
devoted to a variety of peacetime uses. As 
in the past, certain gases are invaluable to 
many industries. Many sweet-smelling 
perfumes are obtained from war gases; 
other gases are used in the manufacture of 
dyestuffs, drugs and so on. Still others are 
being experimented with in protecting fruit 
trees from frosts and cold. The “breath of 
death’”’ has been used with some success in 
exterminating rats, mice, prairie dogs, rab- 
bits and other pests. The Chemical Warfare 
Service is now experimenting with various 
combinations of gases in an effort to cope 
with the yet invincible boll weevil, the bane 
of the cotton grower. 


The Gas Pistol 


Certain gases are being utilized in fight- 
ing disease. Chlorine, particularly, is 
being tested as a remedy for heavy colds. 
Though some medical authorities do not 
favor anything that will overexert the 
lungs of tuberculosis patients, it has been 
suggested that some fumes might be used 
to advantage in exercising and otherwise 
strengthening the lungs to deflect the in- 
roads of the white plague. 

Several large banks have equipped their 
safes with gas jackets. These outer shells 
contain lachrymatory fumes which must be 
pierced in forcing an entrance into the safe. 
Once released these gases will temporarily 
render an evildoer helpless and so insure his 
capture. They will do him no permanent 
damage, simply resulting in a copious and 
blinding flow of tears. The police of Phila- 
delphia and other large cities are now 
supplied with bombs containing tear or 
sneezing gases to be employed against 
mobs, rioters and desperate individuals. 
There have been numerous instances where 
deranged persons have been subdued in 
this manner. 

A recent invention is a gas pistol which, 
though having the appearance of an ordi- 
nary revolver; shoots gas. With it an effec- 
tive though small concentration can be 
maintained without exposing the marks- 
man. Wartime gas masks proved imprac- 
tical for use in confined spaces in which 
carbon monoxide is generated, and so were 
of no service to fire departments, forest-fire 
fighters, mine-rescue crews and others, but 
a new mask developed by the Army is said 
to meet these special requirements. 


Wife: George, if You Realized How Disgusting You Looked Going About the House 
in Your Shirt Sleeves and Without a Collar, You’d be More Considerate! 
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The Secret — Searls 


HAT delight pearls bring to 

every woman! Their touch 

of distinction completes the 
newest frock.The knowledge of their 
aid to beauty... . no other gem is 
so completely woman’s, no other can 
bring such assurance. 

And among smartly gowned 
women Deltah Pearls are much in 
vogue....you see them every- 
where. Their exceptional fidelity, in 
reproducing each tiny curve and 
dimple of the Oriental, has created 
a sensation. 

Leading jewelers are now offer- 
ing these celebrated gems, imported 
direct from our Paris and Geneva 
laboratories. The very latest designs 
in varying lengths from chokers to 
three-strand ropes are ready for your 
selection—clasped in gold, platinum 
or diamonds — prices range from the 
modest, inexpensive strings to elab- 
orate, costly strings. 

Deltah Pearls are for sale through- 
out the country by leading jewelers, 
men who take pride in giving their 
customers the best. Please inspect 
these matchless gems. Become ac- 
quainted with their absolute superior- 
ity. To know Deltahs is to prefer them. 


Deltah 


AS ase style authority 
; and fashion editor has 
just prepared an interesting 
little book, ““The Charm of 
Pearls.”’ 

This tells of the latest 
modes in the wearing of 
pearls . . . the lengths appro- 
priate for various occasions 

. individual and artistic 


® 
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FREE methods of adorning the 
neck, wrists and coiffure.... 
p noting especially those used 
Booklet ©) by prominent women of 
Janene ( >) society and the stage. 
coupon y 


L. Heller & Son, Inc., Dept. 1 
358 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me your free Booklet: ‘““The Charm 
of Pearls.”’ 
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Take ajfew hundred dollars to your nearest 
cailway, steamship or travel agent and tell him 
to book you from your home town to Hono- 
lulu—you're going to see for yourself this 
summer if the songs, stories and pictures about 
Hawaii are true. 


$300 or $400 pays for the round trip direct 
from San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Van- 
couver, B. C., or Victoria, B. C. That also per- 
mits you to “hit the high spots” on the prin- 
cipal islands, spending two or three weeks 
there. At least one big liner casts off every 
week for the 5 to 8 days’ calm voyage. 


A cool spot in the Pacific 


Pack some medium-weight wraps in your 
luggage— you may need them. Mercury in 
Hawaij can’t seem to climb above 88° hasn't, 
anyway for 30 years 


As an American you'll need no passport. 
You will still be in the United States —hear 
your gwn language, sleep on good clean beds 
and read the world’s news via Associated 
Press| in island papers while eating your 
breakfast papaya or dinner avocado. 


Phpne fora laundress and she'll arrive in a 
flivver—but she'll leave her sandals at the 
door, Golf, and you may tee off into a rain- 
bow] Play tennis, motor, hike, fish from a 
sampan, ride the surf at Waikiki. Gaze on 
Volgano Kilauea’s everlasting fires in Hawaii 
National Park. 


hy wait? The native diving boys pictured 
, the brown-hued le: girls and the Royal 
Hawaiian Band will be at the Honolulu pier 
to bid you an exotic, unforgetable Aloha— 
meaning Welcome! Now, if you're still in 
ts ask anyone who has ever visited Hawaii. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


599 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, or 
879 Fort Street, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S. A. 
Send me your new free illustrated booklet on 
HAWAII; also latest issue of Tourfax, containing data 
on special trips, hotel rates, etc. 


EARL & 
WILSON 
Troy N.Y. 
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THE MAKING OF A STOCK 
BROKER 


(Continued from Page 5) 


my Uncle Henry assured him, and my 
father chimed in with ‘‘ You certainly are,” 
for the stranger certainly was a robust 
specimen of humanity. They were sure he 
was somebody who had worked for my 
grandfather. Nearly every lumberjack in 
the state had, at one time or another. They 
could not have named this one to save their 
lives. 

“T thought I’d like to see the old place 
again,” the stranger went on. “I made up 
my mind that Dan Ryan wasn’t going to be 
in Boston and not run up to see his friends 
here before he went back.” 

“And where are you making your home, 
Dan?” my father asked. Dan Ryan, he re- 
membered, had hauled logs for the squire 
years before. 

“T live in Michigan,’”’ said Dan. He had 
followed the timber. It was all he knew. 
“T did pretty well with my white pine. By 
the way, you’ve never done much with 
that land the squire bought out there, 
have you?” 

“ee Now 

“Are you going to?”’ he asked. And my 
Uncle Henry, Maine-like, answered his 
question with another. 

“Would you like to?”’ he asked. 

“T wouldn’t mind. How will you trade?”’ 
said Dan. 

“We have got to see our sisters,” said 
my father. “Suppose you make us an 
offer?” 

Well, Dan did. My father and Uncle 
Henry went home and talked to my aunts. 
They knew only the approximate acreage 
and the price my grandfather had paid for 
the land. They had never cruised it and 
didn’t know how much it would cut. But 
they did know these were panic times and 
getting worse day by day. There probably 
was a future, but they thought a heap 
about the present, and Michigan was a 
mighty long way from Maine, and cash was 
eash. So the family council decided to 
accept Dan’s offer, which showed a small 
profit on what my grandfather had paid. 


’ 


Ashamed to Tell His Profits 


When my Uncle Henry and my father 
got back to the office they found Dan there 
waiting for them. He was passing away 
the time talking to a couple of old-timers 
he had scared up somewhere. 

“Well, boys, and what did the girls say?”’ 
he asked. 

“We'll sell,”’ they answered. 

Dan Ryan promptly sat down and made 
out a check on a Boston bank for the 
amount. 

“Do you know anything about the lands, 
Dan?” asked my father. 

“No more than you,” he answered. 

“Do you mean to say you’ve never been 
there?” 

“Never.” 

“Don’t you want to look them over first 


| and see what’s there?” 


“cc No.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Why should I? I knew the squire, 
worked twelve years for him, and I'll tell 
you this: Anything your father was willing 
to buy at any time, I’m willing to take over 
at any time. If those lands were good 
enough for him to buy and pay for, they 
are good enough for me to buy and pay for. 
That’s all there is to it. I live there and 
you don’t, so it’s no trouble for me to buy 
em. 

Well, he got the lands and went back to 
Michigan. In 1892 or 1893—I think it was 
during the World’s Fair—I was in Chicago 
with my father. I was only a boy, but I 
remember meeting Ryan. We ran across 
him in the lobby of the hotel. My father 
introduced me to the old chap, and he said 
I looked like the squire, his old boss. 

My father had heard off and on, indi- 
rectly, about Ryan, and knew he had done 
very well in the lumber business, as so 
many Michigan men had. At one time 
Michigan lumber supplied the newspapers 
with picturesque millionaires, just as oil and 
steel and munitions did at other periods. 

“T hear things have gone very well with 
you, Dan.” 

“Fine, my boy! 
swered Ryan. 

_ dow did those lands we sold you turn 
out?” 


Fine!” cheerfully an- 


“Fine, my boy! Fine!” 

“Did pretty well with them, eh?” said 
my father. 

“T told you the squire knew timber- 
lands,” said Ryan. “He was a mighty 
smart man, he was.” 

My father laughed, and Ryan said, ‘“‘Oh, 
you and Henry are smart too. Didn’t 
mean it that way.” My father laughed all 
the more, and then he asked, “Dan, just 
how much did you make out of that deal?” 

Dan hesitated. 

“Don’t you want to tell?” asked my 
father. 

“Tt isn’t that I don’t want to, but that 
I am ashamed to.” 

“As bad as that?” 

“Yes, I haven’t the nerve to tell you.” 

“Go on! How much was it?” 

And Ryan said, “‘I figure I made better 
than twenty million dollars out of it.’ 

“What?” yelled my father. 

“T told you I was ashamed to tell you,” 
said Dan, so apologetically that my father 
got to laughing once more. 


School and College Life 


What do you think of that story? Well, 
there is still another chapter: Our branch 
office in Detroit is in the Ryan Building, 
one of the finest edifices in the West. Squire 
Wing’s grandson, who is a stockbroker 
in New York, is today paying tribute 
to the grandson of the Maine teamster who 
hauled logs for him—and followed the tim- 
ber clear into Michigan. 

And before I get off this timber talk, I’ll 
tell you another incident. Only last year 
our firm sold to our customers fifteen mil- 
lion dollars of bonds of the Penobscot Pulp 
and Paper Company, and these bonds were 
secured by some thousands of acres of 
timberlands, which were put in at ten dol- 
lars an acre—an absurdly low price, in 
order to make the bonds a safe investment. 
Well, that land was land that my grand- 
father bought for ten cents an acre, and 
later was sold at a profit by the squire’s 
sons. 

It was sold again, in the shape of bonds, 
by the squire’s grandson, at a difference of 
ten thousand per cent. I suspect such a 
thing could only happen in America. 

When my father went to California to 
engage in the business of dealing in timber- 
lands I went with him. We were out on 
the Coast about ten years. What I chiefly 
remember of our life there is that I was 
desperately homesick all the time. That is 
the fact. The meaning or significance of 
the fact I do not know; but, when the 
family moved East again and we lived in 
the house my grandfather built, I felt con- 
tented. It was Maine. Possibly the love 
of it was in my blood. And yet, when the 
time came and I went towork, I did not feel 
homesick away from the selfsame Maine. 

I was sent to Andover, and afterward to 
Cambridge. I think T told you I was the 
seventh generation of the Wing family to 
goto Harvard. While I was at prep school 
it was my father’s desire that I should be a 
lawyer. He himself had studied law, though 
he never practiced it. It was his belief that, 
no matter what business a man went into, 
a knowledge of law was bound to be help- 
ful. Moreover, ours was a law family. One 
of his cousins was on the supreme bench, 
and relatives of my mother had achieved 
distinction in the practice of the profession. 
Two Wings and two Kents were among the 
leaders of the Boston bar, so that if I chose 
the law I’d only be running true to family 
form. But, before the end of my sopho- 
more year at Harvard, I was quite sure in 
my own mind that I would not follow in my 
father’s steps. I did not wish to study 
law. Also the timberland business had no 
appeal to me. 

Tloved Maine, all of it—mountains, lakes, 
rivers and coast. But I loved it as a place 
to have my vacation in. I had been home- 
sick away from it, but I didn’t see anything 
there at which I wanted to make a living. 
My home was there, but I knew that my 
office wasn’t. Iloved the woods, but I didn’t 
think I had the temperament needed to 
make a success of the family trade, at which 
so much money had been made by my 
grandfather and my father, and particularly 
by Ryan, of Michigan. ee 

(Continued on Page 224) 
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(Continued from Page 222) 

You see, it takes about three months to 
put through a deal in timberlands. A fel- 
low has to go out and explore them, cruise 
them, look up titles and a lot of other things 
that take time. In my own business I get 
quick action. I can buy and sell a million 
dollars’ worth of stock in less than three 
minutes. And as for the law, I just didn’t 
like it. There wasn’t anything about it that 
beckoned to me. The philosophy of the 
law, the spirit of it, whatever there is about 
it that appeals so strongly to so many fine 
minds, never hit me. And when I finished 
my sophomore year I told my father I 
was sorry to disappoint him, but I wouldn’t 
study law. It was not so much because 
I was wise enough to know that I didn’t 
have a legal mind, as because I had the 
gumption to know that I never would make 
a success of a business that I did not like. 

We had a nice friendly talk about it. I 
admitted that a man might and should 
make a good job of whatever he has to do, 
but I contended that if he has a chance to 
pick his job he should pick one he likes. I 
couldn’t see, at twenty, that business was 
different from anything else. No man can 
be a really good baseball player if he hates 
baseball. How is a fellow going to get to 
the top except by doing his best, and how 
can a man’s best be brought out in the 
pursuit of an uncongenial occupation? The 
less friction you have to overcome the far- 
ther a given amount of energy will carry 
you. I have since noticed it in my office. 
You see, we make it a point of keeping a 
pretty close tab on our help, because as our 
business grows we have to fill important 
positions. We naturally desire to fill them 
from our ranks; from men we know all 
about, men that we have proved. 

Well, it is not so much the boy who has 
brains as the one who has the business in- 
stinct that makes asuccessful business man. 
And that boy finds in business pretty much 
the same sort of pleasure that a born golfer 
does in playing his game. All our employes 
are competent or they wouldn’t hold their 
jobs, but we find that some of our boys do 
not hate to get to the office early, and do 
not begin to get ready to leave half an hour 
before quitting time. 

Personally I have found business a game. 
I don’t take my business home with me at 
night but I am never sorry to go back to it 
in the morning. I have kept up my tennis 
and my swimming, and go to football and 
baseball games as enthusiastically as I ever 
did. But no game that I play compares for 
interest and thrills with my business. 


Fine Human Contacts 


After all, it is really fascinating. Stop a 
moment and think what the business of 
such a house as ours is. To begin with, it is 
a business of businesses—that is, we must 
deal with all kinds of business. We bring 
out, I mean we market, stocks of steel and 
iron and coal and copper and oil companies, 
of automobile companies and _patent- 
medicine companies, food-products com- 
panies, chewing-gum companies, perfumery 
companies. We deal in foreign bonds, in 
railroad and industrial bonds, in state, 
county and municipal bonds; and each and 
every time we have to know exactly what 
we are dealing in. We are specialists in one 
business, and that business is everybody’s 
business. As I said before, Wall Street’s 
business is the business of all business— 
the whole world’s business. 

And then there are the human contacts. 
We are daily doing business for and with 
most interesting people—with men who 
have made a go of their business, who 
have the traits and can tell the life stories 
that go with success winning in a big way. 
Whether they are young or old, college 
graduates or common-school pupils, whether 
their parents were cultured people or rough- 
necks, these men had that within them that 
made them outdistance the vast majority 
in the race toward preéminence. These big 
men with and for whom my firm deals— 
whether we buy or sell securities on the 
Stock Exchange at the established commis- 
sion, or handle an entire issue of bonds, or 
sell a hundred-thousand-share block of 
treasury stock—are the men who have 
known enough to do the right thing the 
majority of times in their own lines. 

It is our business as up-to-date commis- 
sion brokers to enable other fellows to do 
business. Last week we floated a bond 
issue for a steel company. Those bonds 
were sold to our regular customers; that is, 
to the public—to individual investors and 
institutions, to capitalists and wage earners, 
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to insurance companies and savings banks. 
They were sold by us at a profit—that is, 
at a small but fair commission—to provide 
money wherewith to enlarge the plant and 
increase the volume of business and the 
number of employes. With this money, 
more money will be made by the steel 
company, and the bond buyer will get his 
interest—his share in the profits of a steel 
business. 

Now even a political demagogue must 
admit that our share in the deal was above 
blame. We do not have to be insulted 
because we assure the public that those 
bonds are safe and sound. We believe them 
to be that. We took pains to make sure of 
it. We had experts study the company, the 
business, the personnel, the history, the 
future—all the clinical data obtainable. 
Leaving aside all questions of ethics, put- 
ting it on the most sordid and selfish of 
grounds, it is obvious that it behooves us 
to be careful. It is only when and if our 
customers make money that we make 
money for ourselves. If our customers lose 
because of our dishonesty or our negligence 
or our incompetence, how long will they stay 
customers of ours? Isn’t it reasonable to 
suppose that we try to keep our customers 
satisfied and that there is only one way to 
do that? 

A reputable stock-brokerage firm is like 
any other reputable firm of intelligent busi- 
ness men. We aim to stay in business a 
long time. There are crooks and fly-by- 
nights in Wall Street. But so are there 
crooks in every street of every city of every 
country in the world. There are bucketeers, 
and shyster lawyers, and quack doctors, 
and food adulterators, and grafting politi- 
cians. But the public continues to pick on 
Wall Street from force of habit, because of 
what used to be. 


Where Do They Come From? 


After all, what is Wall Street? The place 
to which enterprising and thrifty people— 
the best business brains of a great business 
nation—go to buy and sell securities and 
commodities, to raise capital in order to do 
more business than they’ve been doing— 
that is, to be enabled to grow, to lead, to 
build railroads and operate them, and erect 
steel plants, and drill oil wells and refine pe- 
troleum, and develop mines, and produce 
more and better and cheaper automobiles, 
and generate cheaper electrical power. With- 
out Wall Street—not the Wall Street of 
fiction or of the cheap politicians, but of 
reality—this country would not be where it 
is industrially, nor would its people be so 
well off. I admit freely that Wall Street is 
also the place whither the public goes during 
booms to gamble, to get something for 
nothing. There is always the desire to risk 
surplus dollars, to increase quickly an in- 
adequate stake. You can’t prevent specu- 
lation by law, very easily. There isn’t and 
cannot be any business in which there is 
not some speculation. 

I don’t imagine there is any need for me 
to enter into a long dissertation on the 
economic function of the Stock Exchange, 
is there? The investments of a nation are 
the measure of its prosperity, and our com- 
forts depend upon our prosperity. Wall 
Street is where you must go for your invest- 
ments, under the present system of cor- 
porations. It is no more immoral to go 
there to buy securities than to go to Pitts- 
burgh if you want to buy steel or coke. 

And have you ever asked yourself who 
constitutes Wall Street or where the ma- 
jority of Wall Street men were born? What 
makes them so different, in the popular 
mind, from the rank and file of humans 
engaged in work in other places? 

Wall Street, I take it, embraces that dis- 
trict where you find not only the members 
of the Stock, Cotton, Produce and other 
exchanges, but the greatest banks in the 
United States, and the individuals or firms 
that make a practice of supplying or ob- 
taining money for all kinds of businesses. 

Where do most of the Wall Street men 
come from? They come from every state 
in the Union. The other day on the Stock 
Exchange a friend of mine, to settle a dis- 
pute, took the trouble to compile a list of 
the partners of the leading Stock Exchange 
houses. We found that nine-tenths of them 
came from outside New York. In my own 
firm the partners came from New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Maryland, Maine, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Illinois and Indiana. Not one out of the 
twelve partners is a New Yorker. We doa 
very large business, perhaps one-twentieth 
of the total done on the Stock Exchange, 
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and I take it we are typically Wall Street. 
The typical Wall Street man is therefore 
typically American, just as the business of 
a stockbroker is national rather than a New 
York City business. 

I am sorry I digressed. Coming back to 
my career, all I can say is that I was not a 
good student at college. My classmates 
insist that I was a brilliant success at dis- 
covering snap courses ahead of other modest 
spirits. I took Semitic XII, but that was 


-what everybody did; about five hundred 


of us. But I investigated and picked on 
History IV in the Divinity School, as highly 
desirable. There were only twelve divinity 
students taking that when I discovered its 
advantages. The next year three hundred 
and fifty-seven were taking it. One of my 
classmates who is now a competitor tells 
everybody that I always was good at find- 
ing bargains for my trade. 

But I always was interested in political 
economy. In my day there weren’t any 
courses In modern business and finance. It 
would have helped me a great deal if I had 
taken such a course. Still I managed to 
get my degree, and the absence of scholastic 
laurels didn’t distress me to the point of 
insomnia. 

I may say here that I have found that 
my college studies in political economy and 
history have more than once helped me in 
my business as a stockbroker. I deal daily 
with economic conditions, but also with 
human activities and personalities. I have 
-applied the lessons of history to my busi- 
ness. Different names, different dates; 
same human beings, samesituations. Where 
my own experience did not give me the 
parallel, the experience of humanity—his- 
tory—did. 

When I graduated I was much better off 
than I suspected in the matter of business 
assets. I had had to do with many under- 
graduate activities outside of the curric- 
ulum. I had formed friendships that were 
to prove valuable to me simply by providing 
me with a list of names of men who knew 
me intimately and therefore could not 
question my integrity or my good inten- 
tions. These college friends, after four years 
of companionship, gave me the habit of 
establishing certain human contacts which 
I have never lost. 

The attitude of the normal decent college 
man toward his college and toward his 
classmates is an attitude that it will pay 
him to maintain in adult life toward his 
work and his fellow workers, whatever may 
be his particular line of business. It has 
been my hobby to try to make stockbrokers 
feel toward the Stock Exchange and toward 
their fellow members the way I feel toward 
Harvard and toward my class. I do not 
wish to indulge in either sentimentality or 
propaganda, but I think you will agree with 
me when I say that it is a good way to feel. 


Looking for a Job 


I received my degree and went home. 
It occurred to me I ought to have a vaca- 
tion that would do me good physically. It 
would be a good foundation for the coming 
business of making a living. I induced my 
cousin to go with me on a trip I had long 
wished to make. We took a twenty-foot 
canoe and an outfit, and we started by our- 
selves. No guides, no prepared itinerary. 
We paddled up the west branch of the 
Penobscot and across Lake Churchill and 
Eagle Lake, down the Allegas into the St. 
John, and back to New Brunswick. We 
lived like Indians. I did the chores and he 
did the cooking. He was a good cook. I 
was better on chores. The artistic touch 
was beyond me. 

It was a wonderful outing and it did us 
lots of good. When I got baek home I 
found a letter asking me to go down to 
Cambridge and take charge of the football 
tickets and the finances for the fall games. 
The job was worth a hundred dollars in 
cash and the privilege of helping the college. 
You see, I had had some experience at it, 
and I want to tell you that running the 
games and allotting the tickets is some job. 

I got through with the last game late in 
November. Instead of returning home I 
decided to get a job in Boston. I wrote to 
my father. I did not ask either his consent 
or his advice, I simply told him what my 
intentions were. He rather expected it, 
because I had told him I would not stay in 
Bangor and he had told me that I could do 
whatever I thought best. He didn’t offer 
me any suggestions because we always 
understood each other. He had an abiding 
faith in the family gumption and in the 
Wing spirit of hustle. I may say that, in all 
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the years I was away from home working, 
he never failed to visit me in the spring and 
in the fall. ; 

I started my job hunting on the thirtieth 
of November. I began by walking out of 
the hotel without any destination in mind, 
my only definite intention being to keep my 
eyes open. That way I would spot the job. 

What I did see was the outside of Boston 
business offices, and I want to tell you that 
even the outside of a house looks quite 
different to you when your business is with 
the inside of it. The office buildings became 
buildings in which my own office might 
possibly be. It gave me a personal interest 
in every number; it might be my address. 
I suppose I hoped something would hap- 
pen. I know I kept on quite hopefully. 

I was walking down State Street when I 
met Howard Abbott, one of my classmates. 


You know how it is. While at college | 


your experiences are experiences common 
to all your intimates. Your interests are 
their interests; their concern is also yours. 
This was the first fall in four years that 
Howard and I had not spent October and 
November together. What had happened 
to him and to me since commencement was 
news to me and to him, instead of the usual 
family affair. 

Of course Howard wanted to tell me and 
to listen, and I wished to do as much. 


Spider’s Hard Luck 


He told me first. After leaving college 
he got a job in an office and worked there 
all summer. Then, as luck would have it, 
he had to get sick and be ordered to leave 
Boston. It began with a cold he couldn’t 
shake off, and then the specialist said it was 
tuberculosis and ordered Howard to the 
Adirondacks. 

“Pretty tough luck,’ he finished, “‘to 
lose all that time.’”’ He meant the time to 
be spent in getting well. Isn’t youth a 
wonderful thing for logic? 

“Tt sure is,” I said. 

“They were mighty nice about it,” he 
went on, meaning his employers. “But, of 
course, I can’t expect them to hold the job 
open until I am ready to come back. It 
may be a year or He stopped, be- 
cause he couldn’t bring himself tosay “‘two.”’ 
He didn’t wish to think that he would be ill 
that long, so he just didn’t. Silence helped. 

“That’s pretty hard luck, Spider,” I told 
him, thinking of his illness. Then, thinking 
of my wellness, I asked, “‘What sort of a 
job was it?” I knew it must be pretty 
good to hurt him so much to leave it. 

“Tn a broker’s office,” he said gloomily. 
What he was giving up nobody would know! 

I simply couldn’t commiserate with him 
on his misfortune in one breath and in the 
next ask him to appoint me his successor. 
That was like sealing his doom, like closing 
the door to his return to Boston, cured. At 
the same time I was job hunting. - But it 
was too bad it was Howard’s job. 

However, fate was kind; Howard himself 
considerately saved me the trouble.of over- 
exercising my ingenuity or prolonging the 
negotiations for inheriting scrupulously, by 
asking me, ‘‘And what are you doing, Jack?”’ 

“Tooking for a job,” I answered, and 
looked as I felt, blue. “‘ Any job,” I finished. 

“You can have mine,” he said, with a 
generous eagerness that showed what a 
brick the Spider was. It struck me in- 
stantly that it is always the Sir Philip. Sid- 
neys who are taken prematurely.. Death 
is apt to be not only cruel but unintelligent. 

“How do you know they will give it to 
me?” I asked. 

“T only told them this morning that I 
was quitting. They’ll give it to you, all 
right. Why not?” He looked at me pug- 
naciously—a true friend! 

“But I don’t know anything about the 
broker’s business,”’ I pointed out, not too 
aggressively. 

“Neither did I,” he said. 

And I felt I should never acquire’so much 
knowledge so quickly. The Spider doubt- 
less had a knack for brokerage. 

“Oh, I am willing to try. When could we 
find out if I'll do?” I asked. 

“Right now. Comeon.” And he linked 
his arm in mine and took me to the broker’s 
office, just as pleased as he could be.~ His 
face was one smile and he chattered away— 
ominously enough—of the good times we 
had had at college. He was living already 
in the past, this boy of twenty. Poor old 
Spider! 

He took me to the office of Devlin, Litch- 
field& Co. They were in Post Office Square. 

The Spider escorted me into the office 
as though I were the Prince of Wales. It 
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Elegance 


is reflected in every line of 
the new HERMAN’S Ox- 
fords for Spring. Yet the 
famous Herman comfort 
and service are there in 
overflowing measure. 


Style No. 460 (illustrated) 
is a fitting example. Of 
brown “ Vode,’ Kid on the 
“Hoover’’ last, with oak 
sole and Goodyear-Wing- 
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shapeliness, durability, 
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Write for illustrated 
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Style 
No. 460 


The Watch Camera 
“Every Tick a Picture” 


ess perfect pictures, clear and bright —yet can be hid- 
denin palmof hand! You can take pictures without being 
seen. Detectives often useit. Slipsinto vest pocket or ladies’ 
bag—always with you—motoring, golfing, fishing, ball 
game, etc. A practical camera, nota-toy. Has genuine Focal 
Plane Shutter, kind used in $100 cameras. Extra quality 
lens. Films and developing inexpensive. Sent postpaid 
anywhere in U.S. for $5. Money back:if not delighted. 
Guaranteed 10 years. Exclusive State Agents wanted. 
Expo Camera Co., 20-22 E. 13th St., New York City. 


Dealers: Write for our Highly Profitable Proposition 


: Waa Really Enjoy 
Knickerbocker 


Shower Bath-Brush 


KNICKERBOCKER MFC. COMPANY 
CHICACO, U.S.A. 
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Styles, colors and sizes of the famous Ranger Bi- : 
cycles. Express prepaid. Bicycles $21.50 and up. ti 


$5 M h If desired. Many boys \M 
y a font and girls easily make the |W 
bicycle earn the small monthly payments, 
ires wheels, lamps and equipment at way 
2 belowusual prices. Writeforremark- 
able factory prices and marvelous offers. 
Write us 
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The largest selling 


quality pencil 
in the wor 


17 Black Degrees 
3 Copying 


To insure utmost satisfaction, 
efficiency and economy, always 
use VENUS PENCILS. 

Plain Ends, per doz. . $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz. . $1.20 
At Stationers, Druggists and Stores 
throughout the world 
American Lead Pencil Co. 
218 Fifth Ave., Dept. P, New York 
Send 10c for sample Venus Pencil and 
a Venus Eraser: check degree desired. 
For bold, heavy lines 6B-5B-4B-3B 
For writing and sketching . 2B-B-HB-F-H 
For clean, fine lines 2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 
For delicate, thin lines 7H-8H-9H 
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Address. 


Awnings Ready to Put up 
DUBAN AWNINGSare madelike the finest 
custom awnings in standard sizes to fit any 
window or porch, of strikingly beautiful fast 
color striped clothand with rust-proof frames. 
Sold by leading dealers. WRITE us for free 
catalogue, samples of cloth, prices and name 
of dealer nearest to you. 

Look for the name DUBAN on the Awning. 
Dealers wanted where we are not represented. 
The DUBAN SHADE CORP, 

174 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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BOY BOB 


For Girls 
CAmencan Gentleman 


BEST HAIR CLIPPER MADE 


Absolutely guaranteed blades of finest 
quality cutlery steel hardened 
_ _ and tempered. 

Strong, light and durable. Clips fast. 
Stays sharp. Clips even and neat. Easy 
quick spring action. Hand-fitting. Ad- 
justable cutting tension. Fine finish. 
Guaranteed satisfactory or money back. 

At your dealer's, or we will send you 
one in neat box. Send no money. Pay 
postman $2.50 on arrival. Get one now. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
5688 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
34 Years Making Quality Hair Clip pers 
Canadian Factory, 349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto 
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BIASCOPE $h 


Pocket Binocular 


brings distant objects near on land, on sea or in 
the air. For motoring, nature study, every out- 
door use. 


$5 and $7 at dealers. By mail add 25c. Money- 
back guarantee. Circulars free. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


J 
Learn Cartooning 
At Home—In Your Spare Time 
from the school that has trained so 
many successful cartoonists of to- 
day earning from $50 to $200 and 
more a week. The Landon Picture 
Chart Method of teaching makes 
original drawing easy to learn. Send 
6cin stamps forfullinformation and 
chart to test your ability. Also state age 
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wasn’t much of an office, small and rather 
dingy, for the firm was not then partic- 
ularly active, but for me it had all the im- 
portance of an epochal first step. 

He introduced me to old Devlin as one of 
his classmates, for whom he could conscien- 
tiously vouch as being worth at least three 
of him. I was much the faster worker and 
the most accurate of all the class. I felt 
cheap and office-boyish while the Spider 
was perjuring himself like a gentleman for 
his classmate. Also I felt somewhat con- 
scious of the sad fact that I had come upon 
my career face to face without adequate 
previous preparation. But all old Devlin 
did was to look at Howard and nod, and 
then look at me without visible signs of 
emotion. 

Finally he said, hesitatingly, “And you 
want to go to work?” 

“Yes, sir!”? I answered. I was willing to 
prove it with everything I had. 

“Well,” he said, “‘we don’t pay begin- 
ners much. All we give is three dollars a 
week.” 

“That is satisfactory,’ I assured him. 
“Tl take it.”” I was more interested in the 
job than in the pay. 

“When do you wish to start?’’ Devlin 
asked me. 

“T am ready to start right now,” I said. 

“‘Well,’’ he nodded almost as if he were 
congratulating me on a piece of rare good 
luck, “right now is as good a time as any. 
Howard, suppose you take him and show 
him what his duties are.” 

“Tl be glad to show him, sir,”’ said the 
Spider. And after a pause: “I’ll say 
good-by again, Mr. Devlin.” 

Mr. Devlin stood up to shake hands with 
the Spider. 

“Good-by, Howard, and good luck to 


| you, my boy. I am sure the change of cli- 


mate is going to do wonders for you. Stick 
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it out now. Good luck to you. And come 
back to us, Howard.” 

The old man seemed fond of his three- 
dollar-a-week ex-clerk. It didn’t strike me 
as odd. Why shouldn’t his boss like Howard 
Abbott? 

The Spider took me into the other room 
and introduced me to a bookkeeper and a 
couple of clerks, and then proceeded to out- 
line to me the duties of the dog. That’s 
what the job was—office boy. I gathered 
that the Spider had cheerfully done what- 
ever he was asked to do. One of the advan- 
tages of an education is that you do what 
you agree to do. The gentleman doesn’t re- 
fuse to do, if necessary, what a roughneck 
would say he wasn’t hired to do. 

The Spider left me with a smile on his 
face, pleased as Punch that he had secured 
for me his job. It was like keeping the 
fortune in the family—that three-dollar- 
a-week job. 

The first thing I actually did in that 
office, was ‘to clean the inkwells. Then I 
went about picking up things. When I left 
for the day I felt that I was on the road to 
a man’s job, for already I had decided that 
the brokerage business was as good as any 
that I could go into. I did not know in 
detail precisely what it consisted of, but 
the background was satisfactory and the 
kind of merchandise it dealt in suited me. 
And the curious thing was that I was as 
right, for all my ignorance of the business, 
as I was later on when I knew more about 
it. I suppose it is natural for a boy who 
wants to work to like his first job—at least 
during the first day. It is the occasion of 
the donning of the long trousers rather than 
admiration for their fit that he is thinking 
about. The thrill means a lot. 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of arti- 


cles by Mr. Lefévre. The next will appear in a fort- 
night. 
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RADIOLOG contains a printed 
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$s OU, Father and Company, Cracl 
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Retail Stores Need Bright, Smart Floors 


F old man Common Sense were to choose 
4 your floors, a good-looking, inherently 
slean and dignified floor of linoleum would 
zet his decision. Why shouldn’t it? 

Common Sense would consider the job that 
t floor has to do. The floor of a store must 
‘ook well, clean easily, wear long, and the 
irst cost should not be too high. 

Picture to yourself a linoleum floor, as com- 
vared with the ordinary dull, dingy, cheerless 
loor. Picture a floor of Armstrong’s Jaspé 
Anoleum in brown, gray, green, soft blue; or 

marbled tile floor. 

Picture such a floor lying flat as a table 
op and clean as a pin, a practically one-piece 
‘oor that not only lends dignity to the smart 
lhop or store but is springy and pleasant to 
very customer that walks on it. 
~ Could Common Sense fail to choose such 
floor, particularly when it actually requires 
bss time and trouble to keep fresh and new- 
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looking than any floor you could choose? 


Linoleum Floors require little care 


Take a look at the floor you now have in 
your store. Once it was bright and new. 
Now the finish is gone. The best you can do 
is to sweep it each night, but it never looks 
so fresh and clean as the rest of the fixtures 
in your shop. Put down a linoleum floor. 
Wax it thoroughly until the wax hardens 
and takes on a polish. 

Then each night your janitor will go over 
it with a dust-mop that has been moistened 
with liquid wax. The mop takes up all sur- 
face dust, wipes away footmarks, renews the 
polish; and the next morning when you enter 
your place of business a clean, shining, speck- 
less floor greets you—a floor to be proud of. 


Talk to a linoleum merchant 


Right on your street, perhaps, there is a 
fellow-merchant who sells Armstrong’s Lino- 


¢ 
leum. Ask him to bring up some samples of 
designs and colorings that would look well 
in your place of business. He will tell you 
how your linoleum should be laid and cared 
for. In some cities there are linoleum main- 
tenance services that, for a contract price, 
will wax. and polish your floor at regular 
intervals. 


Write for our free booklet 

If you are interested in better floors and 
lower costs of maintaining floors in store, 
office, restaurant, theater, bank, or any type 
of public or semi-public building, write for 
our 48-page book, “Business Floors.” This 
book contains colorplates of the different 
patterns of Armstrong’s Linoleum preferred 
for business floors. It contains advice on 
the care of linoleum, photographs of lino- 
leum installations, and directions for laying 
Armstrong’s Linoleum over concrete or 
wood. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, Linoleum Division, 831 Liberty Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


~ Armstrong’s Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 


Use Old Dutch 
Its Economical 


To keep food wholesome, a clean refrig- 
erator is absolutely essential; to make refrigerators 


clean, sanitary and free from odors there’s nothing 
like Old Dutch. 


On all surfaces—metal, porcelain, wood or 
glass—the fine, flaky particles of this natural 
cleanser do a quick and thorough job. They don’t 
scratch; they simply erase dirt. Being flat, they 


cover a greater surface. Hence the real economy of 
using Old Dutch. 


For safety, sanitation and saving of time and 
labor use Old Dutch every day. It doesn’t hurt 
the hands. 
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den’ Amer- 

ican journal- 

ism, you 
1?’ asked again the 
jerable gentleman 
. the cream-colored 
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\ OU’RE stu- 
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stache, who sat in 
chair made out. of 
)ushel basket 
unted upon 

den legs. 
| lam, major, yes!” 
al the dark, heavy- 
|red young man 
zh spectacles, who 
ain the chair sawed 
1) of a beer barrel, 
sing forward ear- 
aly over the table 
dmed by boards 
ged upon abeerkeg, 
rch stood between 
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And your name is 
Arcus Aroolious 


3}wne,’’ continued Major Hake, the veteran 
o/nalist, gazing at him with watery blue eyes 
nda underneath the brim of his tip-tilted high 


|Mareus Aurelius Browne,”’ said the 
tilious-looking young man, slightly correct- 
aghim. 

I see,” said the veteran journalist, pausing 
ojake a slow and measured drink from the 
hik plain beer stein which stood before him 
pn the table—and then a long breath. Fora 


Major Hake, the Veteran Journalist, in Conference With the Two Other 
Members of the Executive Board of the Pink Pencil Club 


By George Kibbe Turner 
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time afterward he sat looking straight 


hid with fishy eyes and hands firmly grasping the arms of the chair framed out of 


hébushel basket. 


jeross the dim dingy-ceilinged room—where they now, after the smoker, sat alone— 
rik devil with a pink pencil as a lance pursued three lovely, scantily clad green ladies, 


OL his mount upon a spirited pink dragon who 


| 


Marcus Aurelius Browne 


se tortuous length filled the side of the 


old low-walled unfinished manufactur- 
ing loft. For a time both the occupants 
of the empty place sat as still as the 
congregation of weird chairs and the 
tables, covered with cigar and cigarette 
butts and exhausted beer steins, which 
thronged the long, narrow, dim-lighted 
floor around them. 

At length the hard-breathing presi- 
dent of the Pink Pencil Club unfixed 
his eyes from the green-girdled young 
ladies and the pink snorting dragon, 
and gazed at the young man who had 
detained him after the evening’s enter- 
tainment, seeking for advice. 

“You say you been studen’ of Amer- 
ican journalism at college, and now 
you come to me with letter introduction 
from my ol’ frien’ Professor Jenks of 
Columbiford; and you wan’ me to tell 
you the best and fines’ opportunity in 
New York journalism today, for a 
young man. And specially—if I under- 
stan’ you—one with a thousan’ dollars 
to inves’.’”’ 

“Yes, major, if you will,’”’ said the 
studious young man with the spectacles, 
regarding him with set attention. 

The president of the well-known Pink 
Pencil Club considered him with shrewd 
but watery eyes, his seasoned silk hat 
now tilted to the right. 
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“Temme ask you,”’ 


he inquired conserva- 
tively, “‘who’s this sin- 
formation for? Is it 
for yourself? Are you 
the one tha’s got this 
thousan’ to inves’?”’ 


“T have, yes,”’ said 


the earnest, interested 
young student of jour- 
nalism. 
wise to do so.”’ 


“Tf it seemed 


A brighter light 


came in the dim blue 
eyes of the veteran 
journalist across the 
rough table. 


“Do you wan’ to 


know the gran’est, 
fines’ opportunity in 
New York journalism 
today,’’ asked the 
president of the Pink 
Pencil Club in a 
hoarse and earnest voice, gripping his chair 
arms firmly as he leaned forward, “for a 


young man with a thousan’ to inves’?” 


“T do, sir, yes.” 


The older man looked with caution about 
the deserted single room of the unique bohe- 
mian journalists’ resort; and seeing still no 


one but themselves there proceeded. 


“Kin I speak with: confidence to you? 


As 


mantoman?” he asked his young interviewer. 


Siviou cans. 


“Commere. I’ll show you.” 


Rising with dignity and difficulty from his comfortable but frail chair, he proceeded, 
with a supporting hand here and there upon the strange and uninhabited furniture, to 
the two and only windows in the room, at its front or southern end. 


-He stood for a moment recovering 
his breath. 


“Millionaires! The bigges’.in the 


. world!” he then said impressively, and 


pointed a fat forefinger before him. 

The fraternal bohemian night was 
now practically gone. It was almost 
dawn. Looking south theystared across 
the so-called Swamp, the low-lying area 
of antiquated buildings, on the northern 
end of which, where they were, lies the 
old-time newspaper section of New 
York. Before them, over the huddle of 
lower roofs, stood out the great office 
buildings—the cliffs of the financial 
district of New York—the first pale 
light of another day illuminating their 
sheer eastern sides. 

The young aspirant to New York 
journalism stared out at this seldom- 
seen mood of the great city with a look 
of doubt upon his inexperienced face, 
and then back, when his hard-breathing 
companion spoke again. 

“Millionaires!’’ he was saying 
hoarsely once more. ‘‘The greates’ in 
the world. All crawlin’ full of them!” 
His fat finger still indicated the vacant 
skyscrapers. 


Miss Judd 


Marcus Aurelius Browne, the young student of journalism, looked down at him through 
his spectacles, clearly puzzled. “I am not sure that I understand,” he said politely. 

“Tha’s what I was tellin’ you,” said Major Hake, waving his fat hand southward 
again, toward the cold clifflike buildings. “The grandes’ opportunity—in this worl’— 
for a young man enterin’ American journalism—with a thousan’ dollars to inves’ 


today! Millionaires!” 


HIS story really 
begins long be- 


fore the dawn of 
recorded history, when- 
ever and wherever two 
bodies of enemies afloat 
on logs or rafts, or what- 
ever kept them above 
the surface, fought the 
first water-borne battle 
in the history of man- 
kind. It begins then 
because the very prin- 
ciple which makes Tea- 
pot Dome important 
today was the key to 
victory in that far-off 
forgotten fight. Speed 
was that key. Given 
equal numbers, equal 
weapons, physique and 
courage, the side that 
could propel its raft or 
log the faster had the 
better of it and won. 

They may have pad- 
dled with their hands 
in the water, those un- 
known ancestors of 
ours; they may have 
used poles; they may 
even have employed 
rude oars. But the side 
that could move the 
faster could choose 
the time and place of 
the fight, and that is 
more than half the 
battle. 

Principles endure, 
but applications 
change. Speed keeps 
its controlling place in 
naval warfare through- 
out the centuries. Only 
the means of getting it 
are different. 

When Octavius Cesar fought with Antony at Ac- 
tium his galleys were propelled by sails and oars. 
When Nelson fought and fell at Trafalgar, when John 
Paul Jones in the Bonhomme Richard took the 
Serapis and made America a power at sea, it was the 
wind alone which moved their ships and enabled these 
great captains to reach their enemies. When the 
Monitor fought the Merrimac, coal had become the 
motive power, and increasing the control of men over 
the speed of ships had revolutionized the conditions 
of naval warfare. When the destroyer and the sub- 
marine fought out their long-drawn duel in the World 
War, oil was the fuel without which either would have 
been easy prey to the other. Oil—and oil alone—is 
the motive power of the modern ship of war. 
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Why the Oil-Burner is Supreme 


‘Os is as necessary for a modern navy as guns and 
powder. Of two fleets equal in size and kind of 
ships, that which burns coal would be almost as help- 
less against that which burns oil as a Roman galley 
against a modern battleship. That statement is ex- 
aggerated, but less than you might think. 

An oil-burning vessel is better than a coal-burning 
vessel of the same size and model, first of all because 
it has greater speed; because it can steam more miles 
without replenishing its fuel; because refueling at 
sea is easy, so that every vessel of an oil-burning fleet 
can be continuously effective—as the vessels of a coal- 
burning fleet, which must run to harbor to recoal, 
never can be; because, oil and oil-burning engines 
being lighter than coal and coal-burning engines, it 
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naval oil reserves h; 
been traded off in s 


By Gifford Pinchot 
DW 711 4A OrG@! IOC © cret. It was not ¢ 


dollars involved, ; 
though the mon: 
value of the oil 
greater than the wh« 
cost of the Panan 
Canal; it was not t 
fraud and corruptio 
it was the downrig 
betrayal of the Na 
and the country th 
cut so deep. 

There is nothing ni 
in the value of oil to t 
Navy, but itis nonet 
less important on th 
account. Theodo 
Roosevelt knew it whi 
he was Assistant Secr 
tary of the Navy, a 
even before the Spani 
War he began theefic ; 
to make our naval | 
supply secure. Ina - 
port written to theS - 
retary of the Navy 2 
recommended the s- 
ting aside of naval | 
reserves. In 1903 \- 
periments on naval ¢- 
burning engines wie 
in progress atthe Wa: - 
ington Navy Yard,ail 
as President, Roo:- 
velt went there to ie 
them. In 1908 the G - 
eral Board of the Na’, 
in a report signed y 
Admiral George Dew ‘, 
recommended oil. 4 
1916 the Naval F 1 
Oil Board reporti 
that ‘Oil fuel is f 
vital necessity to ‘e 
Navy. In a few yes 
no nation lacking control of an adequate supply of - 
troleum will be able to aspire to naval prominence ”’ 

The board then definitely recommended against ‘1 
storage in tanks and in favor of oil storage in ‘e 
ground, in its natural condition, in definitely con: \- 
tuted reserves. 


Our Dwindling Oil Supply 


NE ofthe most authoritative bodies ever ass¢ - 
bled to pass judgment upon a government poly 
made the following pronouncement in 1918, wlA 
legislation was pending in Congress which threatei 1 
the safety of the Navy’s oil reserves: 

“The Naval Consulting Board, the official civil 1 
advisory board of the Navy, composed of member { 
eleven national engineering and scientific societ 
is convinced that any legislation which may div 
from the Navy any portion of its [oil] reserves v! 
seriously weaken the Navy and imperil the natio!! 
defense.” 

More recently Captain Halligan, of the Navy, i) 
letter to Secretary Denby said, “No nation can asp * 
to sea power without an assured dependable supply f 
petroleum.” 

To Admiral Robison he wrote a little later: 


Now that we have limitation of armaments, the mit 
important factor affecting naval supremacy is this ust 
the future supply of petroleum. 


With all of this the British Admiralty is in thorow? 
agreement. Of the important nations represen) 
at the Disarmament Conference we alone havi# 


can carry heavier guns, heavier.armor and larger supplies _ To sum it all up, an oil-burning fleet is speedier, hand- domestic supply of oil. But that supply is far from in- 
of ammunition; because more men are available for actual ier, of more endurance, more formidable in attack and haustible. A great English authority says: : 
aia 2 ii sae paoae” half as many are needed in the better protected in defense than a coal-burning fleet can 
reroom. oal bunkers being unnecessary, a ship can be_ ever be. “7: + ica is |- 
ae ‘ tent of a billion dollars annually. . . . While America 1s 
better subdivided into water-tight compartments, thus You cannot have a modern navy without oil. If the ceeding her supply at a prodigal rate, we are getting a fir)? 
giving her greater resistance against torpedoes and mines. _ oil grabbers are successful it will mean that when our com- grip upon the world’s oil resources. For sixty years a ae 
Oil-burning vessels can turn and maneuvermorepromptly mercial sources of oil are exhausted, as they will be soon, ae Ea Baronet e legacy of pemienin which A 4 ale 
than coal-burning vessels. Without oil that most terrible the Navy will be forced to depend on the forbearance of Bee aps odie. «cto iA oate tak ae ae | 
weapon of modern warfare—the submarine—would be foreign nations for its oil or go without. We may take it then that the Navy’s need for oil, whb 


Within ten years the United States will import oil to the 


impossible. Without oil no plane can take the air, and And-no oil, no navy worthy of the name. Roosevelt pointed out so long ago, is proved beyond | 
without airplanes a modern fleet is blind. Also you cannot The foregoing makes it clear that the country was right pute. A a 


make a decent smoke screen without oil. in its outburst of indignation when it learned that our i 


It was Roosevelt who showed the way to meet it. 


! 
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Roosevelt never ceased 
or long to think about the 
Navy. Heknew its history, 
ts qualities and defects at 
lifferent periods, its accom- 
)lishments and its needs as 
ew men not naval officers 
ave ever knownthem. He 
eld our Navy as the apple 
f his eye and under his 
atchful eare it was reborn. 
iter he had increased its 
ficiency to a point never 
efore approached, after he 
ad raised it in marksman- 
aip until it was second to 
o navy on earth, after he 
ad sent the battle fleet 
‘ound the world, he came 
ack to the question of a 
ture supply of fuel stored 

the ground in naval oil 
serves and set on foot the 
ovement which secured all 

e reserves we have. 

By that time the conser- 
ition of oil had become 
‘ined to the conservation 
‘forests, of waters, of lands, 
id of other minerals into a 
sigle great policy—the con- 
srvation policy—which 
11S, as Roosevelt himself be- 
l ved, his greatest contribu- 
ion to thesafety and welfare 
« the United States. 

The conservation policy grew out of the idea that public 
1sources held in the public hands should not be wasted, 
| t be made to serve the public to the utmost, both in the 
resent and in the future. It was introduced to the people 
¢ the United States through the meeting of governors in 
t2 White House in 1908—the first meeting of its kind in 
énerican history, and by far the greatest—and met with 
ijtant general approbation. This was the more remark- 
ale because it was then commonly believed and openly 
aserted that, since posterity had*done nothing for us, we 
kd no reason to do aught for posterity. Let posterity 
cddle its own canoe. 


Land Frauds Big and Little 


r\HIS theory conveniently forgot that our ancestors gave 
- us the only canoe we have to paddle; that they discov- 
eed and con- 
q2red for us our 
eitinent; that 
tly founded and 
pserved for us 
o nation; that 
w. who are their 
piterity, are liv- 
in our safe and 
resonably com- 
‘c:able lives di- 
retly because of 
wat they did for 
isvho came after 
bm; and that 
h only way we 
‘a pay our debt 
to hem is to play 
a’ in our turn 
vih those who 
vi come after us. 

luring Roose- 
rét’s term as 
-rsident public 
‘pnion became 
suiciently edu- 
eaid, mainly by 
hisspeeches and 
wrings, to give 
hi; the public 
bacing even he 
wold have been 
helless without. 
Threupon he 
sa\d for the peo- 
pl) enormous 
quitities and al- 
mc: unimagina- 
bli values of 
natral resources 
Yo of the huge 
ae of wealth in 
thepublic domain. 
It tust not be for- 
goten that the 


Coal:-Burning Battleships on the Left and Oil:Burning on the Right, Showing the Elimination of Smoke 


whole continental area of our country, with the exception 
of the original thirteen states, Texas, and a few early land 
grants, was once public land—the property of the people 
as a whole. It became private property only as it was 
passed into the ownership of individuals through the oper- 
ation of the public-land laws, which laws had come to be 
the cénter of a most remarkable and effective system of 
frauds. 

When Roosevelt undertook to save the public domain for 
the people the public opinion of the West regarded stealing 
from Uncle Sam as a perfectly proper and normal form of 
industry—one of those things which, though not publicly 
commended in the newspapers, was thoroughly understood 
and accepted as the basis of the fortunes of countless first 
citizens scattered through every Western town. 

Some of the devices used to get land, timber and min- 
erals under the public-land laws were amazing. I knew of 
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a case in which a man, de- 
siring to secure some fine 
agricultural land under the 
Swamp Land Law, took oath 
that he had been over the 
land in a boat. 

So he had, but he neg- 
lected to mention that the 
boat had been loaded on a 
wagon at the time and was 
hauled by a team of horses. 

I have seen ditches, relied 
upon to prove the reclama- 
tion of lands under the 
Desert Land Law, which 
started on aridge as dry as 
a flour bin, were made by the 
single furrow of a plow, ran 
indifferently up hill and 
down, and had water in 
them only when it was 
poured in out of a barrel so 
that witnesses might swear 
they had seen water running 
in the ditches. 

I have known of cabins 
built on wheels so that they 
might be transferred from 
one homestead to another 
to be used in making proof 
under the Homestead Law, 
which Lincoln signed. I re- 
member one case where the 
applicant swore that he had 
constructed a twelve-by- 
sixteen house on his claim, 
but omitted to mention that it was made out of a cracker 
box and its dimensions were in inches, not in feet. 


Exploitation of Natural Resources 


HOUSANDS of acres of the very richest timber on the 

globe, in the coast redwood belt of California, were taken 
up by the crews of passing lumber schooners, who executed 
deeds to lumber companies even before title had passed to 
them, although the Timber and Stone Act required them 
to swear they were taking it for their own use. 

Whole trainloads of school-teachers and other respectable 
citizens were made up in Middle Western cities and taken 
into the mountains, where each was shown what purported 
to be his or her claim. Thereupon each excursionist swore 
falsely in making proof, deeded the land thus fraudulently 
acquired to the lumber company concerned, received a few 
dollars for the 
claim—and so 
back home. A 
trip into the 
mountainswith all 
expenses paid and 
a little pocket 
money on theside! 
What could be 
nicer? 

Today these 
stories seem fan- 
tastic. It is diffi- 
cult for us now, 
when public 
opinion runs so 
strongly the other 
way, to imagine 
the depth and bit- 
terness of the early 
feeling against 
conservation in 
nearly all the 
Western states. 
Governors and 
state legislators, 
senators and con- 
gressmen, the 
great mining and 
timber interests, 
the cattlemen, and 
especially the well- 
organized sheep- 
men of the West, 
tookup the cudgels 
with enthusiasm 
for the uncon- 
trolled exploita- 
tion and destruc- 
tion of the re- 
sources upon which 
their communities 
depended. 


(Continued on 
Page 185) 


HEY detested each other. 
[is was rather strange, for 

each of them, the man and the 
girl, was a far from detestable per- 
son; neither of them was hard to 
like, each was severally adored. It 
should have been a propitious, fit- 
ting and altogether idyllicromance. 
Everything was set—not to say 
planned. 

But things began to twist the 
wrong way even before they met. 
Judy Brown—who was the girl— 
was coming to spend her week of 
summer vacation with her friend, 
Vi Crockett; and Vi’s brother 
Steve—who was the man—declined 
to stay at home for the guest’s first 
evening. 

This in itself might seem strange, 
for Steve had been hearing a-plenty 
about Judy’s attractiveness. Ac- 
cording to Vi, it listed up something 
like this: Judy was beautiful—a 
knock-out. Judy was sweet tem- 
pered. Judy was generous. Judy 
wassincere. Judy wassympathetic. 
Judy was intelligent. Judy was 
sterling—oh, peculiarly obnoxious 
word! 

Vi was annoyed that her brother 
should, even for one evening, delay 
his encounter with the devastating 
Judy, and all the more annoyed 
upon learning that his preferred 
engagement was with Mrs. Seabury. 
Connie Seabury was a vivacious 
smart little widow of the neighbor- 
hood, and Vi suspected her of hav- 
ing designs. And this would not 
have been amazing. Steve was well 
off and handsome as a young god; 
he was very tall and very dark; he 
was amiable though reserved in 
manner—what he thought and felt 
it was his habit to keep to himself. 
Strangers sometimes deemed him 
conceited, insensitive, but those 
who knew him intimately swore by 
him and adored him. 

Vi, who adored her brother and 
cordially disliked Connie Seabury, 
had a neat little program made out 
as to what would happen when 
Judy Brown arrived on the scene. 
She tried to prevail on himto change 
his plans; she retailed the new girl’s 
charms once more, and threw in a 
dig or two at Connie for good 
measure. 

But Steve, although he was no 
conscientious objector to a pretty 
face, was peculiarly immovable; as 
his sister’s persuasiveness grew, so did his obduracy. He 
was mild enough, but adamantine. So he went over to 
Connie’s that first evening, and did not meet the incompar- 
able Judy until the next day. 

He had slept late; it was toward noon of a lazy Sunday, 
and some people were playing tennis out on the court. 

The Crocketts’ tennis court and its setting, on a green- 
and-gold midday of June, make an agreeable picture: 
The gleaming rectangle framed by a hedge of box, and 
lofty trees grouping round to cast their cool shade and 
sparkle in the sunlight and whisper softly to each other; 
glimpses of sleek sward, of ancient flagging and of the red- 
brick colonial dwelling mellowed with time; the drowsy 
splash of a fountain, a drowsiness in the glittering air, the 
sound of laughter and voices—a gracious and hospitable 
scene in the shade and the sun. 

Steve came sauntering down the flagged walk and 
through the shrubbery, bearing.a tray of tinkling glasses. 

Against the background of restful green, in the middle 
of the open court, with the sunlight pouring down on her 
in a flashing golden flood, he saw a dazzling young Diana 
swirling after a tennis ball. 

The sun seemed to focus its spotlight on her, her simple 
white skirt and blouse seemed to gleam with a special 
gleam; her bronze hair shot a thousand fires. 

She was a big girl; Steve told himself she was too big to 
run and cavort like that, she couldn’t get away with it. 
Yet he must recognize that she ran like a gazelle, that in 
her cayortings every muscle in that big beautiful body 
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.Bimby Wasn't the Only One for Whom the Universe Had Suddenly Tilted 


rippled with the free and unconscious grace of the waves 
of the sea; adequately dressed as she was, you were aware 
of those superbly flexing muscles. 

Steve ceased looking at her. He sauntered toward a 
bench on the sideline to proffer his wares; he stood with 
his back turned toward the.glare of the court. 

Almost immediately the set was finished, and the play- 
ers joined the group in the shade. There was the usual 
chatter, and Vi did not at once present her brother to her 
guest. 

Steve appraised the incomparable Judy with coolly im- 
personal eyes. She wasn’t so pretty, after all. Her figure 
was stunning, of course, if you cared for those walloping 
Hebes. And her hair was undeniably gorgeous, but her 
features, on closer view, were almost plain. Her dark eyes 
were too wide set, her nose too short, her mouth too large— 
much too large. 

Just then the big girl chanced to look at him, brought 
her eyes to rest on him, and smiled. | 

Steve almost jumped. There was something so odd and 
unwarrantable and outrageous, like a personal contact, 
engendered by that mere smile! It was the widest, friend- 
liest, dazzlingest smile he had ever seen. 

And at once, without waiting for Vi or any introduction, 
the big girl moved straight toward him, and held out her 
hand and said, “I can guess who you are—you’re Steve.” 

Now Steve was to find out later that his sister’s friend 
was no great talker, and he should have felt flattered at 
this verbal overture; moreover, her voice was warm and 
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deep with a vibrant undernote, 
singularly pleasing voice, But | 
chose to resent her effrontery. 

““Yes,”’ he said, politely imps 
sive; “‘and how do you dedu 
that?” 

“‘Well’’—she hesitated, th 
again turned on that battery 
glowing friendliness—‘‘T was p) 
pared to meet the most beautil 
young man I’ve ever seen, y 
know.” ' 

Was she having fun at his ¢. 
pense? Or was merely a fool sa. 
ing foolish things, and certair: 
making a foolish beginning? Ste: 
didn’t know, but he found hims’ 
decidedly annoyed. 

“T see I’ve been wildly reco1- 
mended,” he commented, 

The big girl did not answer. S 
turned her glance from him and): 
garded the landscape, kindly a! 
luminously, as from an inelus!}: 
kindness of heart. She stood silt 
and cheerful, completely se- 
possessed. 

And Steve heard himself sayi °, 
“T suppose it’s my cue to say sor - 
thing about your own looks, is t 
it? Well—I find your advertisd 
beauty comes quite up to spec - 
cations.” 

It didn’t improve his temper o 
have succumbed to rudeness. Je 
girl still regarded the landsc:e 
with that outflowing cheer. 

“Does it?” she answered sim] 7. 

At this stage Vi came briskly ). 
“T see you two’ve already 13t 
each other! I expect you to hiit 
off, you know.” 

The two glanced at each ot:r 
and held each other’s glance fc a 
barely perceptible second; Ste.’s 
expression was blandly noneii- 
mittal, the girl’s gently (- 
scrutable. 

It was Judy who spoke. 

“Shall we?” she said, and tn 
she smiled at him again, in a cert n 
half-amused, confidential little v y. 

Lord, but she was sure of hers f! 

A little episode which just tn 
followed, although Judy could bt 
possibly have been: held accout- 
able, increased Steve’s prick ig 
hostility. As the group from 1e 
tennis court approached the hve 
a little girl of six or seven emer; J, 
carrying under either armascra)|y 
black kitten. This was Bimb: 2 
Crockett niece who was at 1e¢ 


time an enlivening visitor in the household. Bimby wan 


elfin child, with a thin little body and thin little face 4 
enormous bright eyes; what she would say or do next |S 
to Mer elders a matter of endless and terrible conject 2. 
At the sight of Judy she gave a scream of joy, drop 4 
her kittens, ran and seized the big girl’s hand firmly, d 
then, just as firmly, attached her other hand to her unc’. 
Thus, with Bimby for a connecting link, the tl 
walked together. Steve walked a shade more stiffly 583 
was his wont; Bimby skipped and jumped; Judy mo'd 
with an indescribable rhythmic swinging stride. | : 
Bimby gazed up at Judy in an ecstasy of adoration, id 
then up at her uncle, distributing the adoration. te 
“Don’t you like Judy, Uncle Steve?” she asked. “Dee 
you think she’s nice?”’ CSW 
“Oh, yes,” replied. Uncle Steve; “oh, yes, indeed.” 
“So do I,” seconded Bimby with an-enthusiastic !/P- 
“And so does Ephraim—he ag she ‘only gaye hi) @ 
quarter for taking her bags up, but that her smile as 
worth more’n a half dollar anyway. And so does Shel\- 
she said Judy was the only lady in the house who /# 
dressed when she took the breakfast: trays 
that Judy looked ——” Tan ee 


wonderful?” or Sora 
“Wonderful,” said Steve, not looking at her. 
Bimby chimed in, ‘‘Those are nice names, but the 

not so nice as my new cats have got. Their names 
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\mbrose and Ambrosia. Judy named ’em for me. Aren’t 
hose nice names, Uncle Steve?” 

Then Uncle Steve addressed Judy. ‘“‘You gave the cats 
hose names?” 

The big girl nodded. 

“For heaven’s sake, why?” 

“Why’’—slowly—‘“‘they seemed—appropriate.”’ 

“ Judy and I found ’em out back of the garage,’’ Bimby 
vent on, informatively. ‘We found ’em playing on a pile 
f empty bottles—Ephraim said you must’ve dumped the 
ottles back there, for the lands knew he didn’t know 
nything about them.” 

The big girl smiled across the little girl’s head, but the 
nele wasn’t looking. He said to his niece, quite sternly, 
You shouldn’t play around the garage, Bimby. And I 
\oubt if your mother would approve of your picking up 
cray cats.” 

“Oh, she wouldn’t mind. Anyway, she wouldn’t if Judy 
alped find ’em. She likes Judy too.” 

“Does she?”’ remarked Uncle Steve. 

“Yes, and so does Aunt Vi.”’ Bimby assumed an air of 
mfidence. ‘I heard Aunt Vi and mother talking. They 
id they hoped you’d fall in love with her, both of ’em.”’ 
he child switched her upturned gaze to Judy. “They 
id you’re a lot prettier and nicer than that Connie who’s 
nning after him. I think so too. They said they hoped 
yu’d cut her out, both of ’em. I hope so too. You’d 
ake a lot nicer aunt than that Connie.” 

After Bimby’s brisk confidential address followed a hush, 
it it was short because Bimby almost at once peered up 
ito her uncle’s face and queried, “‘Don’t you think so, 
ncle Steve? Are you going to fall in love with her?” 

‘“Er—oh, of course, most assuredly,’’ answered Uncle 
seve. 

An unmistakable chuckle sounded from the big girl. 
The uncle was pleased to note then that his niece was 
ilulging a forbidden vice. Hesaid censorily, “‘Bimby, you 
ze chewing gum. You know your mother doesn’t allow it.” 
“Oh, she doesn’t know,” replied the child easily. ‘“Eph- 
rim gave it to me.” 

“T’ll speak to Ephraim! 
yu.” 


Spit it out—it’s not good for 


’ 


“Oh, yes, it is,” answered Bimby. ‘It’s good for my 
bowels.” 

Opportunely at this moment came an interruption, a 
sound of agonized feline despair. 

“That’s Ambrosia, I think,” said Bimby. ‘‘I guess she’s 
fallen in the fountain again; she and Ambrose’ve both 
fallen in already this morning.” 

She darted off to the rescue. Judy gazed after her, 
saying nothing. The two proceeded silently to the house. 

At luncheon Steve discovered that Judy had been placed 
on his right. Oh, well! But it turned out he didn’t have 
to bother about talking to her. 

Pat O’Day was seated on Judy’s other side. Pat was a 
great crony of Vi’s, a romantic figure and a lovable charac- 
ter. He was a believer in all the lost causes, he was always 
on the losing side—and generally the wrong side—but 
whatever he lacked in logic he made up in ardor and en- 
thusiasm. Pat was a newspaper man, brilliant in his work, 
but underpaid always, and always losing his job. But 
every new job was the best he’d ever had; he was a little 
boy who couldn’t grow up, tossed about by a world he 
loved so much that he forgave the bruises, refused to be 
scarred. 

Pat was generally broke, he was always shabby, but he 
was a frequent and welcome guest at the Crockett week- 
ends. Steve sometimes suspected that his briskly matter- 
of-fact sister cherished a secretly romantic feeling for the 
lovable Irishman. Thus it amused him to see old Pat 
shining up to Vi’s incomparable Judy; from the tail of his 
eye he observed them. 

Pat was doing most of the talking. The girl listened and 
ate, she listened and nodded her head companionably, she 
listened and looked grave or amused, she listened and 
smiled that wide-spreading smile. Was she a dumb-bell? 
It was not like Pat to be silly about a pretty face. 

A little stir of malice entered Steve’s feelings: If Pat fell 
too hard for this Judy what would Vi say then? 

That afternoon Connie Seabury came over for bridge. 
Connie was petite, vivacious and ultra-chic. Steve played 
at Connie’s table, he devoted himself to the game and to 
Connie; it was as if for him Judy Brown, who was in all 
ways Connie’s antithesis, were not present. 
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The big girl did not play. She occupied herself with 
young William, a twenty-year-old Crockett cousin, and 
with old Hutchinson, an elderly family friend. These 
three, the only left-overs from bridge, went out for a ramble, 
then they returned and went into the big drawing-room and 
put records on the phonograph; from his seat in the next 
room Steve could see the big girl dancing, first with her 
youthful cavalier and then with the old one. 

She had the same indescribable rhythmic swing when 
dancing as when walking. Her youngster and her oldster 
seemed to be in extremely jolly mood; both were acting 
rather ridiculously enamored. 

Once, when he was dummy, Steve chanced to overhear a 
bit of téte-a-téte. ; 
He heard old Hutch saying in a meaningful undertone, 
“T didn’t know they made girls like you any more; I’ve 

fallen in love again.” 

The old dotard! thought Steve. Years ago Hutch had 
been quite a celebrated beau, and he still preened himself 
as a squire of dames; he was sixty if a day; he was sicken- 
ingly fatuous! 

Judy said—Steve could picture how she looked as she 
said it—‘‘Have you?”’ 

“Yes,’”’ answered old Hutch in that grotesquely intense 
tone. ‘‘ With you.” 

She, quite serenely: “Oh, I wouldn’t do that.” 

Old Hutch: “Why not?’ 

She, still quite serene: “‘Because I’m in love with some- 
one else.” 

Steve had to be reminded that it was his turn to deal. 

Connie must have followed his roving attention, for she 
asked, ‘Who is the alluring giantess?” 

“Oh, some friend of Vi’s,’”’ Steve said carelessly. 

“She has her own line, hasn’t she?’’ murmured Connie. 
‘Well, it seems effective—with the men.” 

For some reason he didn’t stop to analyze, Steve said, 
“Women like her too; Vi’s crazy about her, and so is 
Beatrice.” 

Connie laughed. ‘“‘She’s a clever girl,’’ she said. 

Colonel Stubbs, a blunt old war horse who was at the 
table, put in, “Miss Brown’s a nice girl. I like her.” 

(Continued on Page 167) 
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“Don’t You Like Judy, Uncle Steve?” She Asked. “‘Don't You Think She’s Nice?” 
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HE first radio 
presidential 
campaign is 


just beginning. 
Four years ago 
broadcasting was 
technically possi- 
ble, but still a thing 
of the laboratory— 
the public had not 
yet tuned in. The 
late President 
Harding used the 
broadcasting prin- 
ciple prematurely 
by conducting his 
campaign from the 
front porch of his 
home in Marion. 
This year, with 
5,000,000 receiving 
sets over the coun- 
try, and probably 
20,000,000 listen- 
ers, the front porch 
is on the air. 

Already the pol- 
iticians are utiliz- 
ing radio, and 
when the nomina- 
tions have been 
made they will un- 
doubtedly do un- 
expected things in 
the way of air cam- 
paigning—and 
mayhap do unex- 
pected things to 
radio itself. 

A business man, laid up in his Long Island suburban 
home by sickness, had the village electrician install a re- 
ceiving set to while the weary hours away. One night when 
he was beginning to feel like himself again there came in 
from a big broadcasting station a political talk so partisan 
that it suddenly made him well and strong by arousing all 
his fighting spirit. It was a talk by a congressman on a 
public question delivered in language suited, not to the 
4,000,000 or 5,000,000 radio listeners in range of that sta- 
tion, but to his own constituents in an obscure bailiwick. 
The very thought that a poli- 
tician could use the air for 
such a soap-box harangue 
made this business man so 
angry that he wrote the man- 
agement of the broadcasting 
station protesting against it. 

To his astonishment, the 
general manager called him 
up on the telephone, saying, 
“Come down here some eve- 
ning, see our station and find 
out what we are trying to do.” 


The Talent 


HERE isn’t much to see at 

a broadcasting station. You 
step into a reception room 
where various people are sit- 
ting around on big stuffed 
couches and chairs or nerv- 
ously walking up and down 
the thick carpet. There are 
pictures and artistic objects 
on the walls, and a hostess to 
greet new arrivals. From time 
to time during the evening 
ten or twelve young men may 
troop in, followed by porters 
carrying about a ton of saxo- 
phones, saxophonettes, saxo- 
phoninas and supersaxo- 
phones, or the members of a 
string quartet arrive, or a 


Miss Mildred O’Connor When Not Skating Listens In on a Radio Set Perched in the Limb of a Tree at Saranac Lake, N. Yr. 


gentleman with a tableful of musical glasses. But for the 
most part, the folks sitting around waiting are singers, 
monologists, accompanists, clergymen, lecturers, and the 
experts in cooking, poultry raising, finance and other sub- 
jects, from whom you get helpful information out of the air. 

At one side of this reception room there are several 
smaller rooms with glass doors, through which you may 
look and see a soprano singing her program, or a violinist 
playing, or a rabbi conducting a half hour’s religious service 
for Jewish folks. But you see only the motions of the 
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soprano solo; 
Jewish serm(, 
Outwardly, th) 
might be sou- 
proof rooms ir) 
piano store, wh= 
the salesmen 3 
helping customs 
select instrumer|, 
or a phonograi 
dealer’s booths 1 
which people ;: 
picking out 1: 
ords. 


Sights 


O HEAR, 31 

must visit e 
adjoining inst - 
ment room. The 
one operator is | - 
sorbed in a grit 
switchboard ful f 
electrical appa - 
tus, plugging in t 
this place, swit \- 
ing over the:, 
talking throug! a 
telephone abit 
emergency, :d 
breaking off to - 
press his feel g 
with a clicking |- 
egraph key wn 
all other resou) ’s 
of communicatn 
seem to be ing > 
vs quate. Anot:r 
operator, sitting beside a horn, listening to the sopro, 
manipulates amplifying apparatus to give her recital \n 
even tone. When she starts, poor girl, she may be nerv is 
and her voice weak; but the obliging young man sitting )y 
the horn builds it up—he has enough amplification tl re 
to build a squeal that would drive you out of the ron. 
And a minute later, when she has forgotten herself in 2r 
song, and delivers a loud “Blah!” right on top of the mi o- 
phone, he will as obligingly tone her down for the uns ’n 
audience. Of course, if you take your imagination alg 
and mentally see the mill 1s 
of listeners gathered arovd, 
all kinds of receiving s3, 
from the boy’s simple ho > 
made crystal circuit to le 
millionaire’s installation } 
ting the evening’s radio >- 
gram into every room, d 
the lonely farmhouse upsti’, 
and the immigrant’s t0 
rooms on the East Sid - 
then a broadcasting stat” 
will make your eyes pop. 

But what most interes J 
the man from Long Isli 
was the backstage machin 
for arranging the daily ] 
gram. 

This station is one of 
most powerful in the Uni 
States. It had then beer? 
operation less than a y™ 
Starting from nothing, id 
reaching a potential audi 
of between 3,000,000 :4 
5,000,000 listeners, it had 
come an engine of publi 
as great as if not greater t 
any single newspaper in @ 
United States. Themanfi 
Long Island found that it 
run strikingly like @ 0) 
paper, the daily program); 
Yesenting what its pull 
wants. Circulation was bl? 
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»y selecting program material appealing to everybody every 
lay. What the “readers” thought of this air newspaper 
vas indicated in thousands of letters and applause cards 
eceived each morning, commenting on yesterday’s pro- 
ram; and these comments were carefully analyzed and 
abulated for guidance in arranging future programs. The 
ir newspaper even carries a certain amount of paid adver- 
ising; for this station, having no revenue from the sale 
f receiving sets like broadcasting stations maintained by 
aanufacturers of radio apparatus, nor any indirect adver- 
ising results such as come to the department stores or 
heaters that broadcast programs, has devised an adver- 
ising service to create revenue and help pay some of its 
eavy maintenance expenses. 


The Ideal Program 


HIS station was an experimental enterprise in the be- 
ginning, established to answer three questions: 
Is radio a passing fad, or has it come to stay? 
If it’s here to stay, what do radio listeners want? 
If given what they want, who is going to pay for broad- 
isting? 
The first question has been answered decisively—radio 
as come to stay, because it is not in any sense a toy or 
assing fad, but a great new medium for distributing en- 
rtainment and information. 
The second question is being answered by analysis of 
dio listeners’ comments and experimenting with pro- 
‘ams. The radio audience includes everybody. There- 
yre it wants about everything transmissible through the 
'r. The ideal program is one made up to appeal to every 
ste every day, pleasing everybody at some point, not 
‘mebody at every point. A great editor once said that if 
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he found a reader who liked every- 
thing in his publication he would 
know something was wrong; and 
so would the radio program di- 
rector. His audience includes chil- 
dren from the earliest ‘‘Tell me a 
story!’’ age, practical-minded 
boys, jazz-loving flappers, the 
housewife planning dinner, the 
tired business man refreshed by 
musical comedy, theserious think- 
ers who like lectures on deep sub- 
jects, the serious listeners who 
want to hear classical music, scat- 
tered people of every denomina- 
tion who can get a religious service 
through the air easier than from a 
church. 

These different sections of the 
radio audience not only want dif- 
ferent features but the same sec- 
tion wants something different at 
various times of the day. It is a 
well-known fact among newspaper 
men that an evening paper must 
be much lighter in nature than a 
morning paper. In the morning 
the average reader’s mind is fresh 
and receptive, and he will follow 
quite long well-reasoned articles dealing with many subjects 
that interest him. But after the day’s work is over, tired 
mentally and physically, his at- 
tention and concentration are at 
low voltage. Then he wants seri- 
ous subjects treated with the ut- 
most brevity, if not levity, and 
short features that are not serious 
at all, such as the comic strip. 
It is even so with the radio pro- 
gram. In the morning, from ten 
or eleven o’clock till twelve, house- 
wives fairly eat up instructive 
talks on matters pertaining to 
the home or the community, while 
in the afternoon and evening they 
insist upon being entertained. 

As to who will ultimately pay 
for broadcasting, the answer is 
not yet forthcoming. But it is a 
question of vital importance to 
the various interests now main- 
taining broadcasting stations, to 
the artists who perform, to the 
vast growing audiences of listen- 
ers, and even to the nation, in 
view of radio’s possibilities for 
good and mayhap harm. 

Take the political aspect of 
radio, for example. That was 
what made the man on Long 
Island hot under the collar. If he 
tuned in to WHYZ or WOOF and heard a prosy lecture 
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either tune out and have silence or find something in the 
air more to his personal taste. But when he heard Con- 
gressman Blatt delivering a demagogic, vote-currying, 
prejudice-breeding harangue, his resentment was some- 
thing more than personal—the thought of a little local 
party politician getting the ear of the great radio audience 
roused his ire. Right then and there the man from Long 
Island was Disgusted Listener and would have been strong 
for censorship. 


The Radio Political Speech 


OWEVER, the censor is already at work on ‘this job, 
unofficially counteracting the politician in two different 
ways. First, by counterbalancing one politician or partisan 
question with another. If Congressman Blank presents 
one side of international relations or the farmer’s problems, 
Congressman Blink will be put on the program within a 
few days to present the other side. Also, the program di- 
rector follows the public’s preference for hearing well- 
known speakers, men big enough to assume responsibility 
for what they say, taking the onus of partisanship off the 
broadcasting station. Again, a good deal of the political 
broadcasting takes the form of discussion or speeches at 
public dinners, so the broadcasting station is regarded 
simply as a medium of publication like the newspaper. 
Second, radio itself is a medium that tends to take a gener- 
ous discount off political oratory of the spellbinding partisan 
kind. 
Some months ago William Jennings Bryan spoke into 
the air from a special microphone installation in a New York 
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hotel, connected with one of the large broadcasting stations. 


going on, or a rattle-te-bang dance orchestra, he could The affair began with a supper to about 100 persons, mostly 


Skating by Radio in Chicago 


Mr. Bryan’s friends and presumably deserving Dem- 
ocrats. A radio mechanician in charge of apparatus 
listened to the talk in the room. Mr. Bryan had his 
personal audience with him from the first, and his 
spellbinding powers got the mechanician while he was 
in the room, where he could see the speaker and feel 
his personal magnetism. But going outside and lis- 
tening to the speech as it came through a receiving 
set, he missed the spell. In the bare words there was 
no personal magnetism or charm. This is not saying 
that Mr. Bryan lacked clarity over the radio. His 
talk was simply reduced to effects producible on the 
ear alone—one-sense effect, as the radio folks put it. 

“T have found just one voice in hundreds that has 
personal magnetism apart from personal presence— 
real spellbinding quality on the air,” says a program 
director. ‘‘And it belongs not to a politician but to 
a soprano singer.” 

When the politician campaigns in auditoriums, or 
from the back platform of an observation car, the 
magnetism of his presence has its effect upon the 
audience. His audience is usually made up to a very 
large degree of people belonging to his party, and 
thereforesympathetic. It wants him to state strongly 
the thing in which it already believes. Therefore he 
can cut loose and play upon feelings to the full extent 
of his ability. But in the radio audience the parties” 
are pretty evenly balanced. There is no magnetis} 
of personal presence. Already politicians are sens’ 
the difference in radio campaigning. They know : 
good Republicans do not want to hear Democra 
spellbinding, or the reverse. So the radio politi. 
speech is becoming an unbiased sales talk calcula. 
to sell a cause to listeners of all parties. How far. 

(Continued on Page 102) ee: 
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E were 
stuck 
on a 


sand bar some 
hundreds of 
miles up the 
Nile. We had 
been stuck there 
an hour, whilst 
the crew poled 
and chanted and every 
now and again the pad- 
dles churned the water 
into foam. 

Natives lined both 
banks in hundreds to 
watch the show, and 
across the broad bosom 
of the river floated plain- 
tive treble cries of 
“‘Baksheesh!’”’ There 
was no possibility of get- 
tingany at that distance, 
of course; but habitisstrong. Grinning 
shadoof boys, stripped to loin cloth, 
yelled ribald pleasantries at us as they 
dipped and swung upward the loaded 
buckets for the irrigation ditches. The 
women at the river’s edge, filling their 
water pitchers, stared apathetically. 

None of the passengers begrudged the delay. In days of 
twisting through the tortuous channel we had often kissed 
a sand bar or momentarily grounded—the marvel of it 
was that the pilot could feel his way at all. And now we 
were opposite a stretch of deep-green fields of clover and 
beans, and beyond, a grove of date palms amid which 
nestled a village, thatch-roofed and sun-drenched. A tiny 
minaret of a mosque peeped above the spreading tops. 

From somewhere on the other shore came the whine of a 
sakieh, a medley like an orchestra tuning up for the over- 
ture. It is a never-ceasing sound in that ancient land, and 
to me has always seemed to typify Egyptian life—groan- 
ing and striving through the countless years. We caught a 
glimpse of the blindfolded cow which turned it, patiently 
treading around and around. 

I lay back in a steamer chair, blissfully unmindful of 
time. About the finest way to loaf I know—and I’ve 
tried them all—is to bask on the open deck of a Nile boat 
and watch the teeming life of Egypt go by. As the country 
consists of a narrow strip of irrigated 
land on either side of the river, and the 
roads are high-banked causeways be- 
cause of the annual flood, one can sit at 
ease and see a people in silhouette. 

Black-robed women, with water pitch- 
ers on their heads, moved against the 
sky line with quick, graceful 
stride. A flock of sheep and 
goats and frisking kids went 
past, driven by a young girl. 
Camels were carrying the day’s 
last load of fertilizer to the fields, 
and buffalo cows, horns laid flat 
along the neck, fared lazily 
homeward with singing boys 
perched on their backs. A fat 
merchant in rich robes and fez 
ambled toward Edfu, astride a 
donkey so small that only its 
ears and twinkling legs were 
visible. A small boy was lead- 
ing a blind man as fast as he 
could leg it, anxious to be on 
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hand for baksheesh at our next stop. Bearded, tur- 
baned patriarchs, swathed to the nose in white woolen 
shawls, swung bare legs from the rumps of donkeys 
and guided with a stick. A caravan of seventeen 
heavily laden camels, just in from the desert, stalked 
along with awkward, unhurried gait, their necks 
ganglingrhythmically. Egypt was going along about 
its business pretty much as in the days when Moses 
led the chosen people out of bondage toward the 
Red Sea. 

“Hey, you big stiff!” 

The stentorian bellow crashed into my reverie like 
a blow. A felucca was coming alongside, packed likea 
Staten Island ferryboat. In the middle of the press 
of natives rose a pile of earthen pots, and squatting 
on top of the pile were two white men. 

“That ain’t him!’’ protested another voice of the 
same barnyard volume. ‘‘That guy there has to 
travel in carload lots.” 

“Tt’s him all the same,’’ said Number One. “‘I’d 
know the big bum anywheres. Hi there, buddy!” 

The passengers were growing interested; necks 
were craned. I saw Mrs. Harry Webb-Cave-Webb, 
of Piping Rock, elevate her lorgnette in my direc- 
tion, and Lord Howlong, of Scone Towers, Somer- 
setshire, favored me with the first glance of interest 
he had bestowed on anything except the menu dur- 
ing the trip. A group of young girls started to giggle 
and 

“ Are you deef?” yelled the voice again. ‘‘Look 
at the loafer, will you, pretending like he don’t know 
us! Oh, la, la!” 

I did my best to seem unconcerned, but something 
told me—something told me I was chosen. The 
felueca was now directly below us. ‘‘Emshi!” I 
shouted, standing up. ‘“‘No baksheesh!’’ 

They laughed uproariously and Hardtack gloated 
to Wally. 

““What’d I tell you? It’s him all right. Now we eat— 
boy, howdy!” Then raising his voice, he addressed me 
once more: ‘Hair on you, ol’ side kick, long as a billy 
goat’s and twice as natural!” 

“Meet you at the next landing!’’ Wally megaphoned as 
the felucca swept past and made for the shore. 

“Friends of yours?”’ the Lady Diana inquired in her 
crisp accents. 

“Very much so.” 

“‘T rather liked the-one with the round haircut.” 

“Both of ’em shave their necks—they’re swell guys.” 

“‘T mean the one with the sandy hair and the 
warts on his hands.” 

“That’s Hardtack.”’ 

“He’s adear. You might introduce him.” 

But there was no time for the amenities. 
Hardtack and Wally were at the landing when 
we tied up about sundown, and ignoring 
the protests of officials, bore down like a cy- 
clone before anybody could put foot ashore. 
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Even for a Dragoman, Fawy Looi! 


“Well, you ol’ son of a gun!” Hardtack hit me a wal ) 
on the back that utterly undid some fine bridge work. | 
swan, he’s as fat as a seal! Feel of his laig, Wally! A1 
look, take a pinch of him here!” 

“You leave me alone. I’m ticklish. Quit, I tell you’ 

‘“‘Where did you blow in from, artyhow?” continu 1 
Hardtack, who seldom bothered to lower his voice bel v 
its natural quarter-section pitch. “We'd about figured j 1 
must of croaked, or something.” 

“TJ didn’t get your last letter.” 

They chuckled, and Waily remarked, ‘‘Shucks, e 
didn’t count on getting the money! But it was worth t - 
ing a chance.” 

“‘Gangway, gentlemen, please! Gangway! 
others who want to land besides yourselves.” 

“Come on up on the bank and sit down. Your bt 
spends the night here, anyhow, don’t she? Well, so dow’ 

We pushed our way through the crowd of natives v0 
swarmed as close to the landing as the guards would j - 
mit, peddling shawls and beads and scarabs and otr 
junk, or begging for baksheesh. From time to time nat? 
officials lashed them back with whips. 

When we had shaken them off and come to rest beyc| 
their field of action, I asked, ““What’re you birds do 
here?” 

“What're you?” 

“Rubbernecking.” 

“Well, we ain’t got time for that,” replied Wally :- 
tuously. ‘‘We’re here on business.” 

‘A muezzin started calling the faithful to prayer from ° 
roof of a mud-brick mosque back of us. Evidently bi- 
ness had first call in that town, for none of the rabble t 
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1e landing paid any heed. Their clamor drowned the 
ailing summons. 

“Yes,” said Hardtack, “business.” 

“So?” I replied, on my guard at once. 
ight this business be?” 

Wally looked at Hardtack and Hardtack looked at 
Tally. 

“You tell him.” 

“Naw, you.” 

“Tt was your idea.” 

) “It wasn’t nothing of the kind. When Fawy Oh, 
ie], it’s like this,” said Hardtack: ‘We're going into the 
vsert.’”” 

“All right, count me in.” 

“But this ain’t shake stuff, or bunk like that.” 

“What stuff?” 

“He’s ignorant,” cut in Wally tolerantly. ‘‘ Pronounce 
i like the roughnecks do, Hardtack. He.means sheek— 
yu know what sheiks are, don’t you?—the guys who grab 
© women and carry ’em away into the desert.’ 

‘Well, can you birds improve on that program?” 

My friends exchanged a meaning glance. 

“Will we take him in?” asked Hardtack. 

“‘Can’t help ourselves, I reckon. But he don’t cut in 
f- a slice of the loot. Understand, buddy?” 

“Sure! So far as I’m concerned, it’s a pleasure trip.” 

“OQ. K.,” they assented. ‘‘ Well, that’s settled.” 
“When do we start?” 

Tomorrow.” 

‘And where do we go?” 

\‘Upstream a ways.”’ 

‘Upstream a ways” involved a somewhat longer jour- 
ny than the loose expression indicated. That night I 
nde arrangements for the pair to sleep on deck, since 

' thre was no accommodation to be had in the village, and 
thy frankly admitted the ground was awful cold after the 
si, went down and they wouldn’t choose it. And early 
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next morning we hired a felucca and 
started on our quest. Each of us car- 
ried ablanketroll in which wasenough 
canned food to last a fortnight. As 
for water, we should have to drink 
what the natives drank. 

We traveled three days, tacking 
when there was a breeze and rowing 
when it failed. The crew were Nu- 
bians, with the parallel scars on each 
cheek indicating the tribe to which 
they belonged. Throughout the live- 
long day they thrummed the mad- 
dening tom-tom or chorused in weird 
minor key the chants inseparable 
from the most trivial task. And al- 
ways at the end of every effort they 
shouted in glad unison, ‘Hip, hip, 
hoor-eh! Hip, hip, hoor-eh! Very 
nice, thank you, good day.” 

Now maybe I haven’t lived right, 
but a very little of the tom-tom goes 
a long way. Something in the pul- 
sating rhythm gets a man going just 
at first, but after a while he experi- 
ences a reaction; his eyes lose their 
glint, his breath begins to come nat- 
urally again, and he decides that it 
may be best not to carry off the girl 
into the mountains, after all. Itisn’t 
thirty seconds from that stage to an 
intense longing for the Sabbath peace 
of well-regulated domesticlife. Even 
Hardtack and Wally got their fill and 
told the natives to cut out the noise 
and leave a man sleep. 

From dawn to sunset we passed the 
commerce of a nation moving up and 
down the river. The luxurious idlers 
on the tourist steamers came to the 
rail to speculate about us; dahabeahs 
drifted lazily by, their crews chant- 
ing as they scrubbed decks. We ex- 
changed river gossip with the men of 
sailing boats piled high with loose 
grain. Cargoes of sugar cane, on 
their way to the refinery, or the mar- 
kets of Cairo, flitted around a bend 
and as silently vanished. There were 
boats laden with rock from the river quarries; and 
we scurried out of the way of important paddle steam- 
ers, bringing long-horned cattle down from the Sudan. 
Solemn cranes stood sentinel in the shallows, and ever 
crossing to and from either bank were boats loaded with 
agricultural produce and ferryboats packed to the gun- 
wales with turbaned humanity. Some fishermen tried to 
sell us live channel cat, and at one place naked small boys 
darted out from shore in tiny canoes made of kerosene tins. 

“Baksheesh! Baksheesh!”’ 

It was good to lie back as we purled along and let the 
warm sunshine seep into the system. The swan-breasted 
boats that passed us made life seem so effortless; but 
there on the bank thousands were toiling patiently at the 
eternal daily grind. We saw men plowing with a stick at 
the end of a long pole dragged by a team of cows, and the 
shadoof boys bent and straightened, bent and straightened 
hour after hour. 

“Just like they been doing for five thousand years,” 
murmured Wally sleepily. ‘“‘Ain’t it the limit?” 

“And back home,” Hardtack remarked, “guys like us 
go to work in our own automobiles.” 

“This is nothing,” I said. “Have you seen the pyramids? 
Well, Cheops, Pharaoh of Egypt, forced a hundred thou- 
sand men to work ten years to build the road to haul the 
stone for the big one, and twenty years more to build it. 
They got no pay and had to feed themselves.” 

Hardtack raised up on an elbow, his eyes bulging. 

“How come—work and feed themselves too?” 

“He had asystem of rotation 
by which different members of 
a family took turns at building 
and farming.” 

“T hope he’s in hell.’’ 

“All right, old fundamental- 
ist—but mankind goes march- 
ing on.” 
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“They’re mighty slow about: it—over here.” 

“Up this river a piece,’ I replied, “are three tribes of 
Nubians who have lived side by side on a thin strip of land 
for a thousand years—and the people of one tribe don’t 
know what the people of another are talking about.”’ 

“They ain’t got much on New York, at that,” exclaimed. 
Wally. 

At night we tied up to the bank somewhere, avoiding 
the vicinity of the villages for fear we might be set upon 
in our sleep. Every native keeps a mongrel dog which yaps 
all night long, but neither they nor the fleas nor a few 
hardy mosquitoes could keep us awake. The nights were 
bitter cold, and early morning had a sharp tang; but from 
ten o’clock until three we reveled in sparkling sunshine. 

On the evening of the third day the helmsman pointed 
ahead and Hardtack shouted ‘‘Here it is!’ We slid under 
the branches of a sycamore tree close to an old cemetery 
near a village and tied up. The crew didn’t seem to fancy 
the locality and their boss demanded to be paid off. Why? 
Well, it was well understood that departed spirits roosted 
in sycamore trees; and these were bad people, anyway, 
and he would take his money and go. 

“Give him his money and leave him go then,” said 
Hardtack. ‘‘Emshi, you! That’s all the baksheesh you 
get—comprenez?”’ 

But somehow the crew’s behavior put a damper on me, 
and as I watched them pull rapidly out into midstream I 
felt a strong impulse to call them back. It was too late, 
however, and Hardtack and Wally had already started 
through the fields toward the village. A rush of dogs wel- 
comed us, and behind them the usual crowd of children, 
ragged and dirty, many of them blind in one eye. Some 
of the poor little faces were covered with swarms of flies 
that attacked their sore eyes and mouths, but they did not 
seem to mind. In fact, despite the appalling conditions 
under which the average Egyptian child grows up, they 
seem extraordinarily happy youngsters. 

Back of the children clustered a group of men who 
watched us narrowly. Most of the women hurried into 
the houses at our approach and peeped out at us. 

‘It was a typical Nile village of adobe huts, built on the 
ruins of previous homes. In rural Egypt they never bother 
to clear away what has fallen to rack, but go blithely, ahead 
and build on top of the débris, which results in the villages 
growing higher and higher. Some donkeys were nosing 
about for food; a big brown bull camel, hobbled in a patch 
of clover, raised his head to stare at us. Suddenly he let 
out the horrible burbling rumble of his breed that sounds 
like a geyser starting up, and began to froth at the mouth. 

“Look out!” said Wally. ‘He’s mean!” 

Out came a slobbering, purple tongue, inflated like a 
bladder, and next moment the beast headed toward us in 
short, awkward jumps, hate in every line of him. Hard- 
tack’s hand stole to his automatic. 

“Don’t shoot! .He can’t do any harm—he’s muzzled.”’ 

“Well, he’d best quit stickin’ his tongue out at me then,” 
retorted Hardtack. ‘I don’t like his face.” 

A boy ran to the camel’s head and led him back to the 
field, where he tethered him to a stake, the beast still 
raging. And now another welcome faced us. A buffalo 
cow was standing in the path, absolutely still, in a sort of 
contemplative calm. With head thrust out and nose tilted 
in the peculiar way they have, she was gazing into the sun- 
set as though performing an act of worship. But no sooner 
did that cow smell strangers—Hardtack and Wally en- 
gaged in an acrimonious argument later as to which she 
got first—than she whirled about, her wild eyes glaring. 
Down came her head—and we parted company. 

“All right!’’ cried a voice. ‘‘No worry! I fix him!” 

A huge fat native stepped between us and the cow and 
drove it back with a stick. Then he turned to my friends 
with a broad grin. 

‘Well, here we are,” said Hardtack. 

“Yes; very nice.” 

“This,” Wally announced, “is Fawy Bayoumi, the guy 
I was telling you about.” 

I shook hands with the sheik, who was blind in one eye 
and had a bewildering squint in the other. 

“T,” he said with a flour- 
ish, “ willbeyour dragoman. 
Everything what is to be 
seen, I show you. Every- 
thing what is to be done, I 
do it. Yes; very nice.” 

Itdidn’t hitmejustinthat 
light. Evenforadragoman, 
(Continued on Page 134) 
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“‘Man, You’ve a Clapper:Tongue! I Have My Two or Three Faults, Perhaps, But, the Lord be Thanked, Sentiment is Not Among Them! Wilt You Smoke?’’ 


where the only rule is that if you’re knocked down 

you’re arrested for impeding traffic—and gained the 
sanctuary of the sidewalk on the Fourth of September 
Avenue. From the doorway of the nearest building emerged 
six-feet-three of lean round-shouldered muscle, with the 
familiar adjuncts of beard, steel spectacles and scrubbing- 
brush eyebrows. It was my ancient friend Donald Mac- 
kenzie McPherson, faithful to the. rendezvous. And 
although I hadn’t seen him for at least a year and a half, 
his opening remark was: ‘“‘Lad, your cravat’s crooked!” 

We went around the corner to a café. 

“Well, Donald,” I said, ‘whatever brought you over 
here, anyway? Why, for a firm as big as yours, this Paris 
branch can’t be important enough to need a full partner at 
the head of it, can it?” 

“Man,” said Donald, with the burr of a slightly diluted 
Harry Lauder, “I am on the mossy side of sixty-seven, but 
when I was aged fourteen I was apprenticed to a master 
accountant in Leeds, and he taught me to be very diligent 
and very responsible. Nor did I forget these lessons when 
I went out to America at twenty-two, when I was natural- 
ized at twenty-eight, when I passed my C. P. A. exam- 
inations at thirty, nor when I was admitted partner at 
forty-nine. Consequently, since this Paris office is a costly 
experiment, requiring great diligence coupled with grave 
responsibility, it was altogether logical for me to assume its 
direction.”’ 

But I had known Donald for a good many years. ‘‘And 
being from the knuckle end of England,” I said, ‘“‘you’d 
rather die to slow music than admit you really wanted to 
come over here because France has a sentimental appeal 
for you.” 

““Sentiment!” said old Donald contemptuously. ‘‘Man, 
you’ve a clapper-tongue! I have my two or three faults, 
perhaps, but, the Lord be thanked, sentiment is not among 
them! Will you smoke?” 

His cigarette case was gold and uncommonly heavy; the 
front of it bore his initials in crusted diamonds, and on the 


[nee th dusk I scuttled across the Place de l’Opéra— 


back were what looked like two facsimile signatures, also 
in diamonds. 

“H’m!” I said. ‘But just the same, you’re getting 
esthetic, you old rascal, aren’t you? Do you keep a 
scented handkerchief up your sleeve too?”’ 

He bristled, and rolled his r’s magnificently. “If you’ve 
reference to that specific trinket, impertinence, I’ll inform 
you that it was a presentation to me.” 

“Oh, yes—from Roderick Evans and Dorothy Curtis 
Evans. What were you, Donald—best man, godfather or 
corespondent?”’ 

From ambush his eyes gleamed severely. ‘Curiosity 
killed a cat! But it only goes to show what a practical man 
can accomplish even in a ridiculously sentimental country. 
Shall I demonstrate the point?” 

“Do so,’”’ I said. And he did so. 


Being a Scotsman—said my ancient friend McPherson— 
I am a man of few words, and being sixty-seven I am very 
respectful of facts; wherefore I will eliminate all the em- 
broidery. It was about four months ago that I was sitting 
in the Travellers Club one evening when I was suddenly 
clapped on the shoulder by a young man named Evans, 
who had taken his baccalaureate degree at Harvard 
University a month or two previously. I had known him, 
however, before he was so much as house-broken, for his 
father and I had done business together for approximately 
twenty-nine years. So there was young Roderick Evans, 
exhibiting signs of pleasure, at which, as an old man, I took 
a certain pride to myself, even although my dignity was 
slightly compromised. 

“What, Bobbie?” I inquired. ‘Are you in Paris?” - 

“No,” said Roderick, with the modern flippancy which 
passes for wit. ‘‘I’m in Constantinople, dancing a hootchy- 
kootchy onaclam!”’ Hesat down beside me. “‘McSquish, 
I’m the happiest man in the world!” 

Now for some curious reason this lad had always ad- 
dressed me as “‘McSquish”; and although I was always 
offended I did not want him to know it, 
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“Bobbie,” I said, “could that not be a faint exag ‘ra- 
tion? According to statistics, the earth’s populati 1 fis 
now very considerable.” a 

He laughed vigorously and placed a telegram i: my 
hands. “McSquish, just you absorb that! From the ost 
wonderful girl in the world! And then I'll tell you1ew 
you're going to save my life.” 

Ignoring his lack of respect, I cast an eye upon the ele- 
gram. It was from Rome, Italy, and it read: ‘‘Yes\es, 
yes. Arrive Friday morning eight-thirty.” 

I returned it to him. ‘‘Is it a categorical reply to 1ree 
separate questions, Bobbie, or does the lady stutter? 

“McSquish,” he said fondly, “that’s from the 0st 
wonderful girl in the world!” i. 

“Bobbie,” I said, ‘‘I had already made a shrewd ess 
at that. May I ask how long you have known the ley?” 

““Why,’’ said Bobbie, ‘‘I’ve known her eight ays 
Listen; I met her in Rome at a dance, but I’d been {ped 
off she was engaged. Now, you know what that nans. 
Engaged girls are lemons. I fy | 

“Bobbie,” I said, “I’ve not your social educatio) bv 
the only engaged girl I ever knew intimately well, I 2 
found particularly distasteful.” 

“Oh, go take the air!”’ said Bobbie pertly. “Whyth 
was probably because you doped it out you could en) He 
company without any obligation to buy her al 'T 


you dime-throttling old kiltie!”’ i Oe 
“T am referring to Mrs. McPherson,” I said wit! 
siderable restraint. . | 
“And give her a big hug for me,” said the insole /@@ 
“But listen, McSquish; you see, I’d heard she W { 
gaged, so I didn’t try to start anything; in fact, mst 
the time we just sat out dances. and watched.” ~ 
“Bobbie,” I said, “don’t attempt to deceive me 
sometimes conversed as well.” made ‘ 
He laughed once more. ‘Why, I suppose we did 4 
then I made a date with her for tea a couple of da} 
and—McSquish, as man to man, what’s your id¥ 
womanhood?’ 


“Kindness and an even disposition,’ I said, “‘and not 
too good-looking, so as to prevent conceit and trespassers. 
A fair complexion, but a plain cook.” 

“Why, you antediluvian old lumber scow,”’ said Bobbie, 
“all you need is a set of cast-iron underwear and an eel 
spear to be back in the Middle Ages! Why, Dorothy’s 
alive! She—why, when she looks at you, you feel as if 
you’d been run over by a steam roller with Taft at the 
wheel! When she talks to you, why—why—it’s—why te 

“On the end shelf,” I said with considerable reserve, 
“‘there’s a dictionary of similes, Bobbie. Shall we take a 
brief recess?” 

““McSquish,” he said, “in addition to a diabolical brogue 
you've got the entrails of an iron ox! Well, anyhow, the 


' next day we had a walk in the Borghese gardens and then 
| we went down and gave a bo-peep to the Colosseum by 
' moonlight, and —— 


” 


‘And in the meantime, Bobbie,” I inquired, “‘where was 


' her intended?”’ 


“Well, that’s exactly what I found out at the Colosseum! 


| She wasn’t engaged at all! It wasn’t anything but a rabid 


rumor! And there I’d wasted all that time being a spare 
part! It was ghastly!’’ Here he whisked out his telegram 
and reread it fatuously. ‘‘ McSquish, I had to dash up here 
on a business errand for dad before I had a chance to pro- 
pose to her, but I’ve just done it by wire and she’s ac- 


cepted me. But, McSquish—you know what dad is. And 


Dot’s father is just like him. They’re a pair of ten-minute 


| eggs. That’s why I need you. That’s why I dug you out as 


_soon as I heard you were here.” 


“Meaning,” I said, ‘‘that you anticipate a certain 


| parental opposition to this mile-a~-minute romance? That 


makes it unanimous. So do I.” , 

He stared at me. “‘McSquish, are you with us or against 
us?” 

“Up to the present moment,” I said, “I am preserving 
a judicious neutrality. Continue.” 


After considerable hesitation he continued. “Well, you’ 


know what dad is. He’s got this bug of having me work up 
from the bottom. When I get back home I’m supposed to 
start in at a measly twenty dollars a week. I ——”’ 
“Pause, Croesus,’ I said. ‘‘When I was your age I 
earned eighteen, and saved ten. But I had had several 
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years’ training. So you will have to excuse me for not 
shedding tears.” 

He glared at me. “I ought to have known better than 
to expect sympathy from a secondhand Scotchman. I’m 
sorry I disturbed you! I didn’t realize I was interrupting 
the hardening of your last artery!” 

“Sit down, Bobbie,”’ I said with considerable asperity, 
“or, by the Lord Harry, you haven’t the stamina of a timid 
guinea pig!’ Presently he sat down. “Lad,” I said, “TI 
am aman of few words. I am also fairly well acquainted 
with your father, having done business together, as the 
company’s auditor, for approximately twenty-nine years. 
But who is this lady?”’ 

“Her name’s Dorothy Curtis,’’ he said sulkily, “and her 
father’s a vice president of the Wall Street Trust.”’ 

“Then that would be Mr. Bodman Curtis,” I said, “‘and 
I have had business relations with his bank since late in 
1904—or perhaps early in 1905. Iam not closely acquainted 
with him, but from my opinion of his mentality I doubt if 
he would consider twenty dollars a week a sufficient salary 
to justify his son-in-law in contracting marriage.” 

The lad now wilted. ‘“‘McSquish,’” he said, ‘have a 
heart! You’ve got it all over dad likea blanket. If you just 
tell him that Dot’s the right girl for me, why, he’ll fold up 
like a gentleman and slip us enough to live on while I pick 
up the business. And if you don’t—why if 

““What you then ask me to do, Bobbie,’ I said, “is to 
risk participation in a family quarrel, and also to jeop- 
ardize two very profitable clients for my firm, by guaran- 
teeing a successful match between yourself and a certain 
lady, sight unseen. And I fear that my partners might 
consider the undertaking as slightly speculative. But when 
does she arrive—tomorrow morning? Suppose you take 
dinner with us tomorrow evening, then, and allow me to 
judge more accurately of the lady’s qualifications.” 

He consented readily enough, but for the next twelve 
hours I was considerably perturbed. To be sure, I have 
always been accustomed to serious responsibility, but not 
of this precise character. And our quarterly audits of the 
Wall Street Trust and of the New York and Virginia Paper 
Company are very considerable items, and both Messrs. 
Evans and Curtis are what you might conservatively 
describe as a trifle difficult. 
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In.the middle of the following morning I was informed 
that Roderick desired an interview. I was slightly annoyed 
by this importunity, but he was the son of a good client, 
so I sent word for him to enter, and he came in, together 
with a young woman of seventeen or eighteen, of the most 
pronounced fashion. In fact, my original impression con- 
sisted solely of ankles, a somewhat limited costume, a 
mouth and a nose, one eye, and a hat. 

I stood up, and was instantaneously struck by a feminine 
cyclone. The young woman had flung herself at me, and 
I was glad that Mrs. McPherson was not a witness. For, 
taken by surprise, I sat down again, and-the young woman 
clung. 

“You darling old thing!” she said, without any of the 
customary preliminaries. “‘Bobbie’s told me all about you, 
so there’s no earthly point in pretending to be so crusty, 
and giving me any more glowers, because I know you're 
just as soft as custard inside, and you’re going to be our 
stage manager, aren’t you? Say yes. Say it! Don’t you 
know it’s impolite to keep a lady waiting?”’ 

“Young woman,” I said authoritatively, “if you will 
have the common decency to remove yourself before my 
secretary comes in I shall be greatly obliged to you.” 

Both the young idiots laughed with considerable aban- 
doh. ‘‘Kiss him, Brownie,’ said Roderick. ‘Give the old 
porridge hound a thrill.” 

Lad, I ask you to visualize the situation. ‘‘ Young 
woman,” I said furiously, “‘get off before I boost you off!”’ 

But before I could protect myself she had begun to wind 
my front hair around her thumb and forefinger. 

“Now listen,” she said, “I’ve got to take the noon train 
to Cherbourg. I’m sailing on the Imperial early tomorrow 
morning. I’ve got to. My chaperon’s been called back all 
of a sudden, and of course I can’t stay alone. And Bobbie’s 
booking isn’t for two weeks, and he can’t change it and go 
back with me, because there isn’t any space left. But 
Bobbie tells me you’re the ultimate wow. And Bobbie’s 
father thinks he’s an inexcusable error, and mine thinks 
I’m thought-shy—but honest, we’re just human and— 
and not too grown-up. We don’t want to be grown-up! 
We aren’t old enough yet. We just want to grow up 


together! And both our fathers think such a lot of you 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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Lord has so far allotted me I made my living 

either grifting or fixing around tented shows. 
Five years ago I retired from the profession and went into 
vulgar trade—all of which taught me something. 

About all you get out of life is experience, and I began 
getting mine early in boyhood back in a Class D Iowa burg, 
where father ran a grocery and mother ran the women’s 
end of a church. I did the usual healthy-kid stuff of my 
time—baseball, birds’ nests, scraps with the gang south of 
the tracks, public school and all that. In other words, I 
got an orthodox start in life, thanks to respectable ancestry 
and roaring good health—and at fourteen I slipped. 

It wasn’t a bad slip, although it was that slip that gave 
me the big slide into grifting later on. A drum major’s 
stick started it. 
Like lots of other 
kids, I had a hunch 
for the show busi- 
ness, and held an 
intermittent job as 
usher in the local 
opera house by main 
force and awkward- 


JOR twenty-four of the forty-five years the good 


ness. Beach & 
Bowers’ Minstrels— 
Forty! Count ’em! 
Forty! Band and 


Orchestra !— played 
our town each win- 
ter. The drum major 
of that thrilling an- 
nual minstrel street 
parade — something 
the big-towners 
never see, poor 
devils—was my 
earliest hero. I 
saved my pennies, 
purchased a baton 
as pictured in the 
party-colored cata- 
logues and became 
an expert in throw- 
ing the drum major’s 
stick. 

The next time 
Beach & Bowers’ 
came to town I got 
some pal to press- 
agent me to Bobby 
Beach. He looked 
my stuff over and 
asked me if I would 
like to join out. 
Would I? I was in 
that special minstrel 
Pullman car when 
it pulled onto the 
main track that 
night, and I didn’t say good-by or leave my route with 
anyone. Of course, father knew where I was and caught 
up with mea week later at Clinton, lowa. Boy, I remember 
it yet! 

Down the street I came, in Turkish jacket and trousers, 
with one of those fez hats on, strutting like a turkey cock 
and throwing the stick way over the trolley wires. Just 
as I got opposite the old Kehoe Hotel I took a slant at the 
hotel porch to see if I had a good audience, and there was 
Joe Crowley, a famous cigar salesman who made my town 
regularly, and father, giving me the once-over. I nearly 
dropped the stick. But father, always a good sport, mo- 
tioned to me to go on. And didn’t I send that nickel- 
plated baton up some? I'll say I did! Then father took 
me back to home and school; said he guessed I’d had a 
long enough vacation, 


Lessons From a Shortcake Butcher 


LASTED as long as the second year in high school; then 

I threw a book at a teacher, who promptly expelled 
me. By springtime the trouper bug that had got into 
my system with Beach & Bowers’ Minstrels and Henry 
Raker got in their work. Henry, when I first knew him, 
ran a little candy store in our town; but he had been a 
candy butcher with the old W. B. Reynolds Show and I 
used to hang around his shop nights and hear him yarn 
about the road and the big tops. 

Henry had been a shortcake butcher—that is, a guy 
that sells pop corn, candy and stuff like that to the towners 
and understands the walk-away, the hold-out, counting 
both ends, pushing paper and handling silver. I’ll explain 


all these terms later. The point is, he told me where I could 
get a job as circus candy butcher, and I hopped a train and 
got it. I was sixteen then. For the next few years I was 
trained in a school that believed the sucker and his money 
should be promptly parted, and that it is possible to make 
a living easy and you can get what you want without pay- 
ing the price for it. 

This first circus I joined out with was a four-car show. 
We'll call it Lemonade John’s Great Railroad Shows. The 
Old Man was Lemonade John to the profession because he 
got his start on a lemonade stand. When he left off running 
a mud show and put it on four railroad cars he modestly 


All the Big Shows are Clean as a Hound’s Tooth 


billed the aggregation as his Great Railroad Shows. Fair 
enough. 

Lemonade John didn’t believe in paying salaries. That’s 
one reason I had no trouble landing a job with him, and 
also why I learned to profit by the shortcake stuff Henry 
Raker had told me in his candy store. Almost any bright 
boy would have done the same under similar circumstances. 
You see, the shortcake works this way: 

You’re selling peanuts and candy, say, on the blue seats, 
and a simp or towner gives you a five-dollar bill for fifty 
cents’ worth of stuff he’s bought for the party of five or six 
he has with him. The chances are his mind is on his party 
or his eyes are on the performance that’s going on. If not, 
you get his attention and—keeping his eye on yours—you 
give him his change in quarters and halves, as follows: 

“Fifty cents for the peanuts, and twenty-five and fifty is 
one dollar”—always dropping quarters into his hand— 
“and twenty-five, fifty, seventy-five and one dollar is two 
dollars, and one, two, three, four’’—dropping quarters 
each time—“‘is four, and the peanuts were fifty cents, and 
here’s fifty cents. I thank you. Next gentleman.” 

If you stop to figure that out, which the customer rarely 
does, you'll see the candy butcher has really handed his 
come-on only three dollars in quarters and halves and has 
held out $1.50. The trick is in switching from “twenty- 
five, fifty, seventy-five, one dollar” to “one, two, three, 
four.’”’ The word “four” is your keynote; the other trick 
is in keeping his eye on yours. This operation I’ve just 
described is known as counting both ends. 

Sometimes the smart sucker thinks you are giving him 
too much change, because you say ‘‘the peanuts were fifty 
cents” twice. So he stuffs his change into his pocket for 
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fear you'll find out your mistake and ask him to 


give back some of it. That little slant on mass 

psychology is the grifter’s first line of moral defense. 
I’ll give you some more later. Suffice it to say counting 
both ends works in selling tickets or anything else on the 
circus lot, and about five times out of ten the towner, if 
he thinks about it at all, thinks he is getting the best of 
the trouper. Of course, it is not always so easy as that. I 
learned that grifting isn’t all a bed of roses when I picked 
a wrong guy in a timber town of upper Wisconsin and got 
chased off the seats and off the lot and darned near off the 
show. 

So when the Old Man offered me a job in the ticket 
wagon I thought that looked safer and I took it. Inci- 
dentally, it represented an advance in professional ranks, 
because the position 
theoretically carried 
asalary of eight dol- 
lars a week. When 
I learned that this 
salary, like others 
around the show, 
was paid in theory 
only I began to play 
for the walk-away. 


The Walk: Away 


OW the ticket- 

wagon walk- 
away is about the 
most legitimate grift 
there is around the 
tented shows. In 
fact, I would not call 
it grift at all; it’s 
sort of manna from 
heaven. The walk- 
away is, as you 
know, the change 
the towners leave at 
the ticket wagon. 
Some of the old 
grifting shows used 
to use pushers 
around the wagon 
to shove the ticket 
buyers past the 
ticket-wagon 
window before the 
simps could get their 
change money, 
which, by the way, 
the ticket seller held 
back just the frac- 
tion of a second, 
playing for the 
walk-away. That 
pleasant practice 
has been pretty 
generally abandoned, because most shows are honest 
now, even to the extent of keeping men at the ticket 
wagon calling, ‘““Get your change. Get your change.” 
But, at that, I guess every ticket wagon in the world shows 
an overage every time there is a count-up. It comes from 
what I would call the legitimate walk-away. But even in 
my penny-ante days the walk-away was pretty good; so 
much so that the Old Man came into the wagon one after- 
noon and spotted the pile of walk-away coin and currency 
at the right of my window and declared in his whiny, nasal 
way, “That there walk-away, son, that’s all mine,” and 
took it. 

I learned about money from him. After that sad episode 
I kept all the cash receipts in one pile, but kept a pencil 
memo of the walk-away. So I knew just how much to hold 
out when the Old Man counted up with me and could thus 
make my cash check with the tickets in my rack or in the 
front-door boxes. 

It was a wise guy who pulled that crack about necessity 
being the mother of invention. My walk-away hold-out 
was sometimes worth six dollars a day to me. 

At that, the candy butchers had a better thing than I 
did. Ma John—that’s not intended as a pun—ran the 
candy stands. She had asystem. Each morning she staked 
each butcher to five dollars change money. Each day she 
checked him in and out on the stuff he sold. Each night at 
the count-up each butcher had to turn in the original five 
dollars change money, plus one dollar for Ma. And if, in 
an excess of prosperity, any butcher forgot on any morning 
to get that five-case note from Ma he was suspected of and 
apt to be fired for holding out. | 
‘ (Continued on Page 54) 4 : a 
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HE local land commissioner dropped the money into 
the drawer of his desk and handed me my receipt. 
As I stood a moment folding the precious paper 
the commissioner turned toward me and whimsically 
asked, ‘‘Who wins?” 

‘““‘What do you 
mean?” I inquired, 
puzzled. 

“Why, haven’t you 
just bet Uncle Sam six- 
teen dollars against 160 
acres of land that you 
ean stick there for five 
years and not starve to 
death?” 

Naturally, I laughed, 
for it appealed to meas 
quiteajoke. Iwasin the 
mood for merriment, 
for hadn’t I just ac- 
quired the right to 
fence, plow, plant, har- 
vest, put up buildings, 
dig ditches, and in fact 
do just as my fancy 
dictated with a lovely 
tract of land, and for 
only ten cents an acre? 
Yet grim reality event- 
ually dulled the point 
of that joke for me. 

T had been raised in 
the West and for many 
years had been eligible 
for Uncle Sam’s land 
patrimony. I had 
viewed board shacks on 
the parched plains of 
California; the struc- 
tures of stone and adobe 
that clustered the water holes of Nevada and Arizona; the 
shake buildings of Oregon and Washington and the log 
houses that turned the cold in Idaho and Montana. The 
homes of the open country had always seemed so hopeless; 
not a tree to relieve the monotony or cast a welcome 
shadow. There was the fierce heat of summer and the cold 

-winds of winter; the mire of mud when the rains fell and 
the caked earth when the sun shone. 


Ain Unequal Struggle 


HE family quarters were usually cramped for space and 
the features of the older people showed evidence of 
their struggle for existence. Indeed, I had seen much out- 
| ward evidence of misery among homesteaders—barefoot 
children in the cold wind and deep frost, women valiantly 
striving to give a touch of color to their dreary surround- 
ings, and dazed men 
‘enmeshed in a web of 
‘debt, crop loss, broken 
fences and depredations 
‘of range stock. The 
food problem was al- 
ways acute; of social 
life there was none, and 
ever-present was the 
monotony of plains 
blending into distant 
jhorizon. In the tim- 
bered sections of Ore- 
gon and Washington 
the struggle went on in 
little valleys and small 
clearings. 
| There was often 
nothing but a garden or 
small grain patch, and 
buckskin gloves were 
their most easily mar- 
eted product. For at 
she period I write of, 
game laws were but lit- 
ple respected and wild 
meat was the most eas- 
ily secured food. Ey- 
sxrywhere the struggle 


nequal; 
pare; the future so 
lopeless; the problem 
f education so dis- 
eartening, 
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AUTHOR OF PLAYING THE GOLD CAMPS 


A Wyoming Homesteader Starting to Build on His Homestead Before Water Was Brought to the Land 


Yet here I was in spite of my years of observation taking 
a fling at the game with a wife and three children. Also 
I was feeling so sure that I would succeed. I had $3000 in 
cash, and seventeen years ago that was a considerable fig- 
ure. Then, too, I felt that I had chosen well in the matter 
of location; a tract of rich soil in a scenic valley of the 
Wyoming Rockies. Many streams of water rushed down 
the mountain slopes and waves of timber swept from valley 
border to the base of rocky pinnacles. Herds of elk ranged 
the forest, and there were deer, moose, mountain sheep, 
bear and antelope freely sprinkled throughout this region. 
There were numerous varieties of fur-bearing animals, 
besides grouse, sage hens, coyotes, wolves and mountain 
lions. All the streams contained trout, and luscious 
huckleberries ripened in the cool depths of deep forest. 

As I left the land commissioner’s office I was greeted 
by an acquaintance, who inquired, “‘Have you located?” 


PHOTOS. BY COURTESY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
A Wyoming Homestead After the Land Has Been Irrigated 
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I informed him that I had, and he wished me good luck, 
but frankly stated his opinion that I had made a mistake. 
“You can never wrastle a piece of raw land into shape as 
cheaply as you can buy from some disgusted fellow who 
has proved up. I have 
been through the mill 
myself and know what 
Tam talking about. But 
people are land crazy, 
and it might just as 
well be you as someone 
else who gets stung.” 
I thought my ac- 
quaintance was a pessi- 
mist and his remarks 
passed lightly with me. 


Getting Home 


HAD made my filing 
in June and two days 
later a man was 
drowned trying to ford 
the river just below my 
place. None of the big 
streams were bridged, 
and when I brought my 
family in during August 
we were carried across 
the smaller channels of 
Snake River on the 
back of aman; boated 
across the swift current 
and forded the rushing 
overflows to the oppo- 
site bank in a wagon. 
Our two-day stage ride 
from the railroad ended 
at the metropolis of 
that region; a post of- 
fice, two stores, saloon and hotel. The following day I 
hired a team to haul us the nine miles to the homestead. 
As we neared the place a thunder shower swept across 
the valley and we raced for the partially completed two- 
room log cabin. The rough board door had been left open 
and range cattle crowded the interior. They left at our 
approach, leaving it vilely fouled. The cabin was neither 
chinked nor daubed, and only holes were cut for windows. 
The board roof had been lightly covered with dirt, and 
muddy streams of water poured through the cracks. The 
storm was driven by a high wind and was almost a cloud- 
burst. The crash of thunder was deafening and lightning 
flashes followed each other in quick succession. Heaven’s 
orchestra was giving us an unappreciated welcome to our 
new home, and we found no pleasure in our muddy baths. 
After what seemed a long period of time the storm 
passed on to drench the distant hills. A drizzle settled in 
the wake of the down- 
pour and we struggled 
to build a fire before the 
cabin door. Soaked and 
chilled, the wife and 
children crowded 
around the tiny flame 
that licked so feebly at 
the dripping wood. 
Dusk had settled be- 
fore it blazed cheerfully 
up and cast a measure 
of warmth upon us. 
Until late that night we 
turned before the fire 
like spitted kids as we 
dried our clothes. Fi- 
nally the children be- 
came so sleepy that we 
cleared a space on the 
dirt floor of the cabin 
and rolled them, with 
their clothes on, into the 
damp bedding. A hot 
camp-fire breakfast re- 
vived us the next morn- 
ing and our bedding 
was stretched to dry in 
thewarmsun. Theday 
was spent in removing 
filth from the cabin and 
earrying driftwood 
from the river. 
(Continued on 
Page 193) 
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N OBSERVING 
A lady once made 
the statement: 
Consequences are piti- 
less; and thereby 
achieved an apothegm. 
Slim had never heard 
that sententious 
maxim, but he was 
expressing the same thought 
when he told himself moodily 
that life was just one thing 
after another. As he reviewed 
the events leading up to that 
particular June morning he 
decided he had begun to slip 
when, the day before, he had 
been persuaded to keep an 
engagement with a red-haired 
lady. Dog-gone the red-haired ones anyhow! They always 
had brought him bad luck. Keeping that engagement had 
caused him to miss a train. As a result of missing the 
train he had met some former friends of his—hard-rock 
men who were celebrating their return from a southern 
camp. He had joined them in their celebration. As a 
pitiless and, one might add, inevitable consequence he was 
broke again and in need of another job. He did not mind 
being broke—that was no new experience; but he did hate 
the idea of having to hunt another job. 

However, facts were facts and not to be evaded or 
argued with, so he directed his listless steps toward an 
employment office where the hard-rock miners, the soft- 
dirt men, the blacksmiths, the mechanics, the mule skin- 
ners, and even the cooks and flunkies of the camps 
gathered while in Spokane. Nels Hansen’s place was a 
rendezvous for them all—those denim-clad, heavy-booted, 
hard-fisted and hard-living workers who followed their 
favorite bosses from construction job to construction job, 
or else drifted with the changing seasons from camp to 
camp—theirs an ambitionless, hopeless, degrading circle, 
broken only by an occasional debauch and wild days of 
unrestrained carousal. 

Hansen’s establishment occupied a low-ceilinged store 
building, long and narrow. The walls within and without 
were covered with blackboards upon which were chalked 
details regarding the various jobs offered. A shifting 
crowd of men, singly and in groups, wandered aimlessly 
from blackboard to blackboard studying the ever-changing 
lists of offerings. 

About half the distance down the room an L-shaped 
counter projected from one wall. At this counter Hansen 
and his clerks transacted their business. 

When Slim entered the building he was hailed by one of 
a group of men who were lounging with Hansen near the 
counter. These were miners, favorites of Hansen’s because 
at one time he had followed the camps as a hard-rock boss. 
The man who hailed Slim was one who had managed to 
keep clear eyes and a clear head in the previous night’s 
celebration. 
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As He Was Speaking, igen) ; i ar=5 
One of His Assistants Joined Him There on the Floor, and Then Another 


“Well, Slim,” he greeted, ‘‘why aren’t you on your way 
to Seattle?” eis andy Seeeeee le a 

Slim approached the group, stretched out a lean, power- 
ful arm, and with a clenched hairy fist smote the counter 
violently. 

“Take warning,” he said. “I can lick any son-of-a-gun 
who says Seattle to me today.’ Everyone who knew Slim 
knew that for years he had believed Seattle in June was the 
finest place in the world for a workingman to spend his 
winter’s savings; and everyone who knew Slim knew that 
always his winter’s savings were squandered before he 
could reach that fair port, or else some more immediate 
interest—usually a red-haired lady—succeeded in divert- 
ing him from his purpose. 

“Tf that is the way you feel about Seattle, how do you 
feel toward the red-haired ladies by this time?’’ another of 
the men asked, winking for the benefit of the rest. 

“The next red-haired dame I meet,” Slim vowed, smit- 
ing the counter again, ‘‘I’m going to smack bang upon the 
nose.” 

Then Hansen put in a question: 

‘‘What’s this the boys have been telling me about a new 
theory you’ve evolved—a two-per-cent theory?” 

“Dog-gone it!” Slim said plaintively. ‘‘Did I tell about 
that too? Why is it every time I get lit up a little I have 
to go and tell everything I know? I suppose I even claimed 
the theory for my own. At that, it’s a good theory, even 
though I didn’t evolve it.” 

“Tell us about it,’’ Hansen insisted. 

“Well, it was this way: A year ago last spring when I 
started to Seattle—dog-gone the red-haired women!—I 
met up with a lad who was drifting over into Central 
Oregon to take up a homestead. This lad had figured 
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. desire, or two per cent more determination. 
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there wasn’t more than 
two per cent difference 
between the average man 
st ; who succeeds. and the 
average man who fails, 
He had figured all a man 
needs, to succeed is two: 
per cent more ability than average, or two per cent more 
Yes, and it 
worked out that way with him when all he had to go on 
was a little more determination than average—two per cent 
more, maybe.” san 
Hansen thought this matter over for a moment, : 
ing the theory to the cases of men of his own aequai 
who had succeeded in a business way. ; 
“Slim,” he said then, ‘“desire—no amount of ¢ 
will ever get a man anything or anywhere. Take your 
case. We all know you hone to visit Seattle. But hi 
you ever made the trip? You have not. That’s b 
you need something more than desire. But I'll agree 
you regarding the rest of the theory. No question 
would work. You should give it a tryout yourself.” 
“Oh, I know it will work,” Slim agreed. . “Even 
desire part,”’ he added, trying to start an argument; “| 
cause if you have the desire—just two per cent more di 
than average—that will cause you to cultivate the n 
sary ability and determination.” age 
“Tf you are sure it will work,” spoke up a youth 
crowd—a youth with humorous pale blue eyes and 
ing upper forehead and with a nose too small for t 
his features—‘“‘why don’t you try the theory out on: 
of these red-haired dames trifling with your desti 
“Sure, it’s a good theory,”’ another said, co! 
jest. “He should see if it would work with Irish O 
“Trish Olga?’”’. Slim questioned with immedi 
est. ‘Who is Irish Olga? Has she red hair?” 
The men seemed uncertain as to the colo 
agreed it must be yellow or brown—anything, 
“And yet she certainly has a red-haired dispos 


one commented, ib 
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This brought a laugh, and in graphic, frequently inter- 
rupted.sentenees they told Slim about Olga. 

_ “Old Pete Lafferty is, her father,” one of them said, as 
if this statement should be sufficient to identify the girl. 

“Old Pete is a soft-dirt man,’’ Hansen qualified. “Slim 
wouldn’t be likely to know him.” 

“Never heard of him or of Olga either,’’ Slim admitted. 

“Well,” the first speaker continued, ‘‘a long time ago 
Old Pete hooked up with a Scandinavian waitress, and 
after the baby came—this Olga we’re telling you about— 
Pete cut out the hooch and began turning his pay checks 
over to his wife. She sure must have saved something for 
him, beeause by and by Pete bought him a dirt gypo outfit 
and began taking on little subcontracts. This kid of his— 
this Olga—was always trailing at his heels when she wasn’t 
in school, and even as a little kid she learned how to boss 
the old man. When she finished high school she worked in 
his office for a couple of years, and then took a notion to go 
back East to one of those colleges where they teach busi- 
ness as a science. They must have filled the girl full of 
principles and such things, because when she came back 
she was all primed to send Pete out after the big contracts.”’ 

Hansen now took up the narrative: 

“Lafferty had always been a soft-dirt man and he should 
have had sense enough to leave the hard-rock jobs alone— 
those tunnels he’s muddled up with now. There are three 
of them in a string there in Northern Idaho near the Mon- 
tana line—on this new railroad that’s building out from 
the East. For some reason the big contractors didn’t want 
to bid on the job, and when Pete went after it he didn’t 
have any competition to speak of. Olga egged him after it. 
She had him hire a gang of cute little engineers to figure his 
estimates. Then she added what she thought would be a 
fair profit, and slapped another fifty per cent on top of 
that for what she called a margin of safety. And like all the 
world knows, Old Pete got the contract. Now they can’t let 


Old Pete Lafferty Thought Differently. 


go, and it looks like poor Old Pete would be busted flatter 
than flat before he gets through.” 

“What seems to be the trouble?” Slim asked. 

“Oh, just one thing and then another. Principally 
Olga, engineers, and the kind of rock they have encoun- 
tered. Just now they are trying to drive through a dike of 
stuff in the middle tunnel that crumbles and runs from the 
top and sides faster than it can be mucked out. In fact, if 
they don’t get control of it soon they won’t have any tun- 
nel left. The engineers with the big outfits most likely 
figured on that dike, and I guess that is why they didn’t 
go after the contract. Another little thing that has been 
balling up the job for Old Pete is Olga’s system for hiring 
men. In that college she attended she studied what she 
calls vocational character analysis—picking a man for a 
job according to the color of his hair or the shape of his 
nose or something like that. Anyhow, when they need 
more men—and that is most of the time—she comes in and 
hand-picks them according to type. Yeh, you wouldn’t 
believe it, but all her muckers must be of the same type, 
and her mechanics of another type, and her hard-rock men 
of another. Yeh, for a fact.” 

“T guess I’ll hunt up Olga and let her pick me,” Slim 
decided. ‘‘She sounds interesting. And she has yellow 
hair—or is it brown hair?” 

“No chance for you,” one of the miners told him—a tall 
slender fellow of Slim’s build and general appearance. 
“Twice I’ve tried to cop a job with her, and both times 
she has given me the cold up-and-down and then refused 
even to listen to my story.”’ 

“Olga has him sized up as a ten-day stiff,’”’ Hansen ex- 
plained for Slim’s benefit, ‘‘and she hasn’t any use for ten- 
day men. Says they are always an uncertain and disturbing 
element and the cause of a high labor turnover.” 

““Uh-huh,”’ said Slim, unimpressed. ‘‘ When is this dame 
coming in here again?” 


“She was here this morning: picking a gang,’’ Hansen 
told him. ‘‘That is why these men are waiting here. She 
will be back this afternoon for more. ‘She figures on taking 
them all up to the main camp on tonight’s train.’ 

While Hansen was still speaking one of the miners 
nudged him. 

“Shut up,” the man warned. ‘Here she is now.” 

In the doorway of the employment office a young woman 
stood. She wore a weather-stained, belted corduroy jacket, 
and trousers that were tucked into high-topped boots. 
Pulled snugly down, almost hiding her hair, was a soft plain 
brown velvet hat. After a brief survey of the room she 
walked down among the men, sizing them up carefully, and 
occasionally called one to her for a moment’s conversation. 
Almost without exception the men to whom she spoke came 
directly to the desk and said they were shipping out on the 
night train. 

Slim, as the girl approached, perceived she was young— 
not more than twenty or twenty-one. She was of medium 
height and rather stout and muscularly built. The fresh 
pinkness of her complexion—her only heritage from her 
mother’s race—was in odd contrast with the dusty, weath- 
ered clothes she wore. Her dark blue eyes under heavy 
prominent brows showed the Irish strain, as did a small 
straight nose, full firm lips, a round strong chin with the 
suggestion of a masculine cleft. 

“Your move,” one of Slim’s ‘companions told him. 
“Let’s see how the two-per-cent theory works with the 
ladies.”’ 

“All right,’”’ said Slim. ‘‘Here goes.” 

He approached Olga and lifted his hat. 

“T’m a hard-rock man *”” he commenced, and then 
paused while she appraised him with a quick comprehen- 
sive glance, judged him according to her standards, and 
decided against him. She asked just two questions. 

(Continued on Page 175) 


With One Movement of His Brawny Arm He Swept the Engineer Aside 
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; oo, = Z have bought tick- 
cost By Kenneth L. Roberts ets for Florida and 


purpose of discov- . 


ering what the idle 
rich or near-rich 
and the retired 
business men are 
doing, and how 
much they spend 
in doing it, is apt 
to be severely 
handicapped by 
the discovery that 
the rich refuse to 
stay idle and the 
business men 
refuse to stay re- 
tired. 

There is a great 
deal of cheating in 
Florida on the part 
of people who 
some years ago 
solemnly an- 
nounced to their 
relatives and 
friends in Iowa, 
Pennsylvania, New 
York, Connecticut 
or some similar 
Northern state 
that discounte- 
nances loafing 
among its residents 
that they were go- 
ing to Florida for 
the purpose of tak- 
ing life easy and 
doing nothing 
with the utmost 
enthusiasm and 
persistence amid 
the soothing, flutelike notes of the filliloo birds, 
the restful fragrance of the orange blossoms 
and the bland and brow-cooling breezes from the 
Gulf Stream. 

One gets wind of a man who came to Florida 
not many months in the past with a trick kidney 
or a touch of the gambler’s rot to live on an 
income of $3000 or $4000 a year; but when 
one runs him down to find out how he does it, 
one is more than likely to discover that he is in 
the act of developing a subdivision in the mid- 
dle of a piece of waste land that nobody but the 
blue herons would look at as far back as three 
years ago, that he has entirely forgotten about 
his kidney and that he is in a fair way to make 
$1,000,000. 

A large part of this cheating is evidently due 
to the justly celebrated Florida climate, which 
is without question the most wonderful climate 
in the world. It has only one failing; and it 
holds this failing in common with the California 
climate, which is without question the other most 
wonderful climate in the world—except for 
certain parts of Arizona, Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and a few other Southern and West- 
ern states, where climates are also the most 
wonderful in the world, except when they are 
too hot or too chilly. 


PHOTO. FROM WIDE WORLD PHOTOS., N. Y. CG. 


The Truth About the Weather 


bee one great failing of the Florida—and Cali- 
fornia—climate is its occasional unwilling- 
ness to show off before strangers in the way that 
the old residents wish it to show off. And by an 


old resident of Florida one means a person who PHOTO. BY PACIFIC AND ATLANTIC PHOTOS., INC., 25 PARK PLACE, N. Y. C. 


has lived there more than thirty days. 

When an old Florida resident talks about cli- 
mate he has in mind a temperature that will 
permit one to run around in the sun without feeling at all 
hot, and at the same time to ride around hatless and coat- 
less in an automobile without feeling at all chilly. Since 
this is a difficult combination to get, the Floridian—like 
the Californian—spends a great deal of valuable time 
explaining to strangers that he doesn’t know what to 
make of this weather; that he can’t remember when there 
has been any weather like this; that a person might come 
down here every year for a thousand years without finding 
it as hot as this—or as cold as this, or as’dry as this. 


A Night View of Biscayne Bay, Florida. Above —the Morning Bath=: 
ing Hour at Palm Beach, Florida, When All Society Turns Out for 


the Daily Dip 


That is the great failing of the Florida climate. If the 
old residents would only stop talking about it, more than 90 
per cent of the visiting climate hounds would soon wake up 
to the fact that a Florida winter is just about like a Maine 
August—fairly warm at times, fairly cool at times, and 
occasionally fairly rotten, but on the whole a very excellent 
spell of weather. 

Florida is badly in need of a conspiracy of silence on the 
part of her old residents on the subject of weather—at 
least until southbound travelers have learned that they 


The Florida cli- 
mate, however, 
appears to have a 
striking effect on 
many persons who 
take up their resi- 
dence in the state. 
Persons who are 
born in the state 
are usually im- 
mune to the cli- 
mate, as may be 
seen from theslug- 
gish actions of the 
Florida cracker, or 
conch—the latter 
word being pro- 
nounced conk. 

The Florida 
conch is an indi- 
vidual who lives in 
the waste spaces 
of the state, eking 
out a lazy and con- 
tented existence 
by languidly 
catching an occa- 
sional fish or 
moodily plucking 
a few limes ever 
and anon and 
sending them to 
market. Itis well 
known in Florida 
that when one is 
traveling through 
the flat expanses 
of the southern 
part of the state 
and sees in the dis- 
tance an object that may be a stump or a conch, 
one may possibly discover what it is by stopping 
and watching the object patiently. If, attheend 
of several hours, the object has moved at all, it 
is probably a stump. 


The Land Fever 


HE Northerner who comes to Florida, on the 

other hand, is more favorably affected by the 
climate, if all of the so-called old residents of 
the state are to be credited. These people make 
the flat statement that every person who comes 
to Florida adds ten years to his life. Some old 
residents, indeed, make such strong claims con- 
cerning the life-giving qualities of the Florida 
climate that if their claims are true, many 
Floridians now living will probably have to be 
knocked on the head with clubs in order to in- 
sure their demise on judgment day. 

It is certain that there are many hale and 
hearty gentlemen swinging mean mashies on 
Florida golf links who entered the state for the 
purpose of dying not so many years ago; so it 
is not at all unlikely that the climate is re- 
sponsible for the unretiring natures of the retired 
business men who have retired to the activities 
of Florida. 

Tremendous numbers of persons who are sup- 
posed to be living on their incomes in Florida 
and enjoying a life of ease, free from the carking| 
cares of business, are dealing in real estate with 
as much energy as though they were only twe 
jumps ahead of the sheriff. This may be due tc 
the fact that all Southern Florida, like all South-| 
ern California, is in the relentless and racking 
throes of a real-estate boom that is booming a 
persistently as the bass drum in a band that 1s 
playing The Stars and Stripes Forever. 

Due to this boom, everybody in Southern Florida has 
just bought a piece of real estate, or has just sold a piece o! 
real estate, or is on the verge of buying or selling a piece 01 
real estate. 

The St. Petersburg, West Palm Beach, Miami and Or 
lando newspapers are as full of real-estate advertise; 
ments—full-page, half-page, quarter-page, and even smallei 
outbursts—as a tin of English bloaters is full of smell. 

Anyone who reads the real-estate advertisements ‘it 
these papers for two or three days in succession become 


thoroughly convinced 
that failure on his part to 
buy a lot or two in Blink- 
avista Estates or Shark- 
fin Gables or Hollobello 
Fruitlands, or any of the 
other 57,000 subdivisions 
that exist in Southern 
Florida, is as criminally 
careless as would be the 
using of $1000 bills in 
place of a Cape Cod 
lighter in an open fire. 
The cupidity of the 
newspaper readers is fur- 
ther aroused by auction- 
eers’ advertisements 
which speak highly of 
their power to enrich ev- 
erybody. One auctioneer, 
confidently addressing 
“all readers who wish 
to make money,” urged 
them to read the follow- 
ing letter to him, which 
he published in full with 
names and addresses: 


Dear Mr. : You willbe 
surprised in getting thisIam 
sure, but my husband told 
me to write as he thought 
it wouldn’t be fair not to. 

Webought 5lotsfrom you 
2 years ago. Weare people ‘ 
of moderate means and it strained us a little, but you said it was 
a good buy. We paid $2300 for them, we sold them last week for 
$11,000 and thank you very much for insisting on us taking 
4 other lots, as the profit on those lots will enable us to complete 
our home. With best wishes, Mrs. : 


Few persons have the stubbornness to refuse to inhale 
this bait with a low moan of excitement, and to call eagerly 
for more. 

In the winter the Floridians occupy themselves almost 
entirely in selling to visitors from the North. In the sum- 
mer, when the tourist tide has receded, the Floridians sell 
their real estate to one another just to keep their hands in. 
The women as well as the men participate in this orgy of 
real-estate dealing; and thousands of Florida couples have 
bitter daily fights because he didn’t grab a corner lot for 
$3000, or because she sold a lot for a profit of $250 when 
any half-wit should have known that she could have made 
$1000 if she’d only hung on for another two weeks. 


Sent to a Sanitarium 


ARGE amounts of raucous laughter are directed at this 
great Florida real-estate boom. Floridians almost die 
laughing at it themselves. A Floridian buys a piece of land 
somewhere for $750, and suddenly wakes up to the fact 
that he has been cruelly stuck. Controlling his anger as 
_ best he can, he hides in a doorway until a gullible North- 
| erner comes along. 
Then, springing 
out on the North- 
erner, he tells him 
all the old ones 
about the climate, 
|speaks touchingly 
of the delight of 
owning a little 
place where you 
can have an orange 
,and a grapefruit 
tree in the back 
yard, and sells him 
\the same piece of 
|property for 
($2200. Then, 
‘keeping his face 
straight with diffi- 
culty, he waits un- 
‘til the Northerner 
‘is out of earshot, 
whereupon he 
laughs himself sick 
\to think that any- 
body could be so 
foolish. 

All this is per- 
'fectly allright; but 
‘in a few months’ 
time the gullible 
Northerner turns 
round and sells 
is $2200 lot for 
4500, at which 
oint the Floridian 
ases his reminis- 
cent chuckling, 
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scratches his head in a meditative manner, and asks 
blankly, “Well, what do you know about that?” 

The real-estate boom in Southern Florida has now been 
under way for several years, during which time nearly 
everyone who has had the slightest idea what he was buy- 
ing has made money when he bought in or in the vicinity 
of established cities and re- 
sorts like Palm Beach, West 
Palm Beach, Miami, Miami 
Beach, Orlando or St. Pe- 
tersburg. 

Nowadays a Floridian 
will believe almost anything 
that he is told concerning 
real-estate development and 
the possibilities in it. He 
hasn’t always been so gulli- 
ble. In 1918 a large real- 
estate advertisement of an 
auction sale of water-front 
land at Miami Beach was 
run in a Miami paper by 
the real-estate firm that was 
conducting the sale. The 
advertising writer spread 
himself on the advertise- 
ment and told what were 


Which, With the Land, Cost $13,500. 
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regarded as a number of 
whoppers. Among other 
things, he said that hun- 
dreds of thousands of dol- 
lars would be spent on 
completing improve- 
ments at Miami Beach. 
Since that time $21,000,- 
000 has been spent in im- 
provement work at 
Miami Beach. 

The lots that were sold 
at this auction went for 
$500 and $600 apiece. 
The auctioneer who did 
the selling was quiteupset 
over the affair, as he knew 
very well that the lots 
weren’t worth anything 
like $500 apiece. He 
talked about it to his 
friends quite a good deal, 
and remarked several 
times that he thought 
he’d give up auctioneer- 
ing and gointosome more 
refined pursuit, like bur- 
glary, in which he would 
only hold up the people 
that could afford to be 
held up. Three or four 
years later this same auc- 
tioneer went back to 
Miami Beach and paid $6000 for one of the lots that he had 
sold for $500. A fair valuation of each one of those lots 
today would be from $25,000 to $40,000. 

Twenty-four years ago an elderly gentleman purchased 
two corner lots in Miami for $1700. When his son heard 
of this criminal expenditure of money, he galloped into 
court, had the deeds can- 
celed and had his father 
placed in a sanitarium as 
incompetent. Thissame bit 
of land is now appraised 
at $300,000. 


A Bargain 


OUR years ago a promi- 

nent New York lawyer 
paid $80,000 for a house 
and an ocean-front lot at 
Palm Beach. People 
thought that his willingness 
to disgorge this stupendous 
sum indicated he had been 
affected by overwork and 
was becoming a trifle balmy 
in the: upper story, as the 
saying goes. This year he 
refused $240,000 
for the same house 
and lot. 

Five years ago 
a wealthy tobacco 
merchant was 
offered a choice bit 
of real estate in St. 
Petersburg for 
$30,000. He re- 
fused to take it be- 
cause the price 
looked to him as 
though he was re- 
garded as_ being 
sufficiently ripe to 
fallfrom the bough 
and burst with a 
pulpy thud on the 
ground beneath. 
Since the offer was 
madetohim,a por- 
tion of thesame bit 
of property was 
sold as a hotel site 
for $160,000, an- 
other portion was 
divided into six 
building lots that 
sold for $10,000 
apiece, andstill an- 
other portion was 
divided into eight 
building lots that 
sold for $15,000 
apiece. 

(Continued on 
Page 125) 
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S THE old bullwhacker 
A led his wet and will- 
ing pony into the 

Box Elder stage barn it 
became evident that the 
steady downpour of rain 
following the chinook of the 
day before had not damp- 
ened hisspirits. Heseemed 
in fact rather exhilarated by the un- 
doubtedly premature vernal influence, 
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so much so that he lifted his rather eS 


cracked voice in more or less appro- 
priate song: 


“Tn the springtime, gentle Annie, 
Think not bittuhly of me-ee 
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He continued without pause, recitativo, ‘Come out of 
that, you wall-eyed, voracious, fiddle-headed fool! Ain’t 
you got the manners to wait until I get the bridle offn you, 
dad-burn your old hide? There! Now go ahead and bust 
yourself. Eat all you want; it’s the company’s hay.” 

“Sure!”’ observed the stock tender, who, attracted from 
his living quarters by the unwonted sounds, had appeared 
in the doorway of the partition that separated him from 
his charges. ‘‘Sure, it’s the company’s hay, and I reckon 
you figure that the company’s trusted representative is 
a-going to stand idly by and see that tick-infected old crow 
bait of yourn consume it, similar to a devouring flame. 
Don’t you never feed him?” 

“T give him the pick of all outdoors most every day,” 
the old bullwhacker replied, throwing his saddle on the 
covered grain bin. ‘He lives on the fat of three quarter 
sections of land, that elegant, high-bred animal does. 

A considerable moist this morning when you get out from 
under the shingles, ain’t it?” 

“Well, I reckon I’ll have to let you in,”’ the stock tender 
growled, moving away from the door. ‘One more loafer 
won't make a sight of difference, I spose. Tip Yoakum’s 
here. Seems like I might hang out a tavern sign, just about 
as well. Moist, did you say?” 

The stock tender exhausted his supply of lurid adjectives 
to describe the weather as it impressed him. Tip Yoakum, 
the Hat Creek granger, who was occupying the most com- 
fortable chair in the apartment, within easy range of the 
wood box, winked at the old bullwhacker. 

“Hank don’t appreciate the bounties of Nature,” Tip 
remarked. ‘‘Why, Hank, if we didn’t have no rain we 
wouldn’t have no grass, which would put hay out of the 
question; and consequently there wouldn’t be no horses, 
nor no stock tenders to chambermaid and valet ’em, and 
you’d be—well, you wouldn’t be; and when a man ain’t 
he’s in a hell of a fix, if you ask me. How’s the 
river, Sam?” 

The old bullwhacker opined that it was a-swimming at 
the fords by this, and the most of the winter’s snowfall in 
the upper hills to hear from. 

“Looks like you and me would have to make out the best 
we can with Hank’s cooking for a few days,” he said dole- 
fully. “I figgered that it might be thataway when I started 
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out, and some men 
wouldn’t have 
started, butI thought 
of pore Hank all by 
his lonesome, with no 
mind to occupy and 
nobody to talk to 
except himself —or 
to listen to either, which is just as 
bad, or worse; and I says to myself, 
‘T’ll goand stay with him if it kills me.’ 
Besides which, I was plumb out of 
smoking tobacco. So I shut up the 
shack and lit out.” 

“Me, I allowed Red might have a package on the stage 
for me,” said Yoakum. “But if the river’s up, like you say, 
he ain’t likely to leave Blueblanket. As you say, we'll 
have to make the best of it. Anyway Hank’s got a deck of 
cards and a checkerboard and plenty of grub and tobacco 
and some Seaside Liberries; and I will say for him, he’s 
sure a free-hearted boy, and the best he’s got is none too 
good for the stranger within his gates, let alone good 
friends of hisn like you and me.” 

The stock tender had been gazing moodily out of the 
window. He turned at this warm tribute to his hospitable 
nature and remarked that if it kept on a-coming thisaway 
the river was sure liable to wet a man’s feet at the fords, 
wherefore he would not urge his guests to linger overlong. 
Nevertheless, he set about preparing the noonday meal, 
peeling potatoes, slicing bacon and mixing in a bowl the 
materials for a batch of biscuit. But the sound of the rain- 
water pouring from the eaves trough into the overfull 
washtub outside had got on his nerves. It wasn’t raining 
rain for him; it was raining extra work—cleaning gumbo 
mud from harness, also a long-neglected trench digging to 
keep the water out of the stable, to say nothing of a proba- 
ble spell of rheumatism. He felt that he was not so young 
as he had been. Again, the rain meant irregular schedules 
and long days of solitude, perhaps, for a little matter of the 
Cheyenne in flood wasn’t going to keep the old bull- 
whacker from getting home for his chores. A man might 
as well be a sheep herder! Not all the rhapsodies of his 
guests concerning the present cataclysm, hymned at fre- 
quent intervals during the meal, could reconcile him to this 
particular rain at this particular time, with the fast-melting 
snow from the upper hills to hear from. 

“Why ain’t I rich?” he demanded plaintively. ‘This 
here’s a dawg’s life. Why ain’t I rolling in riches like some 
of the lunkheads I’ve known has got to be—a passel of ’em 
that never had enough sense to ——” 

He hesitated. 

a to get in out of the rain?” the old bullwhacker 
suggested. “Well, that question’s easy to answer, Hank. 
You never wanted money bad enough or long enough at a 
time. You’d quit wanting as soon as you had ten dollars 
in your jeans. As long as the sun was shining and you had 
a full meal tucked under your belt and your pipe a-going, 
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that was all you wanted. You wasn’t willing to do certain 
things. If you want anything bad enough there ain’t 
nothing you won’t do on the chance of getting it.’ 

“T reckon that’s true,” the stock tender admitted. He 
spoke more good-naturedly under the mollifying influence 
of the dinner and his pipe. “I never could bring myself to 
foreclose on a widow woman’s mortgage, and a blind man’s 
pennies have always been as safe as if they was in a bank, 
for all of me.” 

“T meant that you’d even be willing to work,” said 
Mr. Stegg. “If you was in earnest you’d work and quit 
using redeye and tobacco and all forms of extravagances 
and superfluousness. You’d resk your neck for a nickel, 
but you wouldn’t resk a nickel to save your neck. Talking 
about resking, as I was a-dodging driftwood, crossing the 
raging waters a while ago, I couldn’t help thinking of 
Andrew Jackson Scudmore, who was working for Milt 
Sowash the time Milt and me was running Milt’s outfit on. 
Witch Creek. There was a boy that sure wanted some-— 
thing right bad, and kept on a-wanting it, and finally put it | 
first and foremost.” | 

‘Did he get it?” asked the stock tender. 


It wasn’t an it, except in a manner of speaking as an — 
object; it was a her—the old bullwhacker explained. 
Lorena Lane was her name. She was one of Alvin Lane’s 
girls, on Cottonwood Creek. He had three of ’em, but the 
other two wasn’t more’n half grown, so the old man wasn’t 
as much pestered as he might have been with company that | 
just happened to be riding apast, and how was Mis’ Lane 
and Lorena and the rest of the family? All the same, — 
Lorena didn’t lead no lonesome life or feel that she had to | 
take that or nothing. As I remember her, she wasn’t | 
noways unsightly or ugly dispositioned or careless about 
the way she fixed herself up. She done her share of the | 
work around the house, and I’ve seen her in the truck — 
patch, bugging taters, which speaks a heap. On the other 
hand, she wore gloves and a sunbonnet to do it, which says _ 
aword or two more. I also took notice that, when I rodeup _ 
to the fence, close to where she was, and we got to gassing, © 
it wasn’t long before she pushed the sunbonnet back off her 
head and let it hang by the strings, which is the most — 
becoming way for a good-looking girl to wear that speeches _ 
of millinery. - 

Andy was reckoned to be one of these here mejum sort of - 
boys—a mejum good cow hand, mejum height and weight 
and mejum as to his looks and behavior. He could take a 
drink or he could let it alone, and he most generally let it 
alone. He could talk if he’d a mind to, but he wasn’t reck- 
less or wasteful with his conversation, keeping it sort of in 
reserve and mostly using it only when it was ness’ry, and. 
then no more of it than was called for. One of his pet words 
was “no,” if he seen you wasn’t looking at him and didn’t 
see him shake his head; ‘‘yes’”? was another, if a nod 
wouldn’t do. He sure made them two words go a long) 
ways. I reckon he must have said more than that to 
Lorena, because there was certain things that it wouldn't. 
have been human nature not to tell her, and he wasn’t 
what you’d call dumb in no way, shape or manner. Any- 
way, it looked as if he was pretty dog-gone fair-to-middling 
solid with her for quite a spell. —_ 

Then come Carlos B. Gruby—come shacking along on 4, 
right peart black mustang, filling out a Spanish saddle all 
diked with silver and hand tooling. Carlos B., by gollies, 
with silver conchas on his chaps and silver inlaid - 
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says Carlos, smiling at him 


lin it, and bore down hard; 
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steel-of his hand-forged bridle bit and jingle-bell spurs, and 
a pearl butt to a .45 peeping from the flap of an elegant 
scabbard; Carlos the Bold Buckaroo, eighty and a half 
inches of him from his boot heels to the peak of his silver- 
embroidered hat and seventy-three in the clear; a hundred 
and eighty pounds of him, bone, muscle, hide and hair, and 
a couple of gallons of him gall. 

We was a-setting in a line on the top pole of the corral, 
facing out, when he came along and joined us; but we 
skassly noticed him, noticeable as he was, at the moment, 
being, the four of us, joyfully awaiting the sudden and 
violent death or hopeless crippling of a fellow creature— 
a noble young man, name of Egbert May, then in the full 
tide of health and vigorousness. Egbert was sitting astrad- 
dle of the quivering ridge of what you might call a slum- 
bering volcano, if you’ve a mind to, the said volcano being 
roan in color and bearing the Half-Circle-Bar-Seven brand, 
which had been slapped on him when he was a yearling, 
and he hadn’t been much more thanseen in the dim distance 
in the three years since that time, let alone handled. He 
wasn’t exactly slumbering, but his eyes was blindfolded 
and he seemed to be having a nervous chill that took his 
attention away from whatever it was had clumb on his 
back. 

“Turn him loose,’’ says Egbert in his devil-may-care way. 

Chris Holling and Banty Briggs followed instructions 
and hurried to climb their own horses. Roany rolled his 
eyes back, but didn’t move otherwise. He was probably 
considering just where he’d dump it. 

““Giddap, nice horsy,” says Egbert, and slapped him 
with his hat. 

Then the eruption took place. It lasted for a full three- 
quarters of a minute and the general conscientious of 
opinion was that Egbert done mighty well to remain in 
proximity to the saddle as long as that. Just as he went to 
the bosom of Mother Earth with a dull sudden flop, and 
before the resulting dust 
had cleared away, and 
while we was leaving our 
seats, Carlos B. Gruby 
spoke up. 

“Men and fellow citizens, 
does e’er a one of you hap- 
pen to be the boss? Andif 
so, which? And if not, in 
what direction would you 
recommend me to ambu- 
late to find him, providing 
he ain’t too far and wide?”’ 

Old Man Sowash had 
hopped his perch with the 
rest of us. He gave Carlos 
B. a cold, passing glance 
and started for where Eg- 
bert May had lit; but, see- 
ing Egbert get up and 
commence to dust off his 
pants, he stopped and give 
Carlos another look. 

“Do I hear any reply?” 


real winning. 

Old Man Sowash kept on 
a-looking. He was a little 
man, Milt was; but it 
hadn’t never been safe to 
trust to that in any kind of 
a dispute with him. Some 
claimed that you could cut 
him if you used an ordinary 
sharp knife with good steel 


others claimed not. Any- 
way, he was a tough old 
rooster. Raised to be a 
[preacher too. 

Carlos met his look with- 
out blinking. He hada nice 
little silky black mustache 
and he twiddled one end of 
it as he smiled. 

“JT reckon you're the 
eaballero I want to see,” 
ae remarks. 
| “Well, I ain’t far and I 
uin’t one of the extry-large 
iano says Sowash. “As 
‘or being the boss, all I can 
say is I pay out what wages 
Ss paid and now and then 
make a few suggestions that 
\s frequently adopted, so I 
eckon you might as well 
east your eyes for a spell.” 

Carlos threw a leg over 
the horn of his saddle. 

“T’ve got glad tidings for 
vou, suh,” says he. “I’m 


bringing you the opportunity of a lifetime to acquire a real 
top hand, a rider and a roper equaled by few if any and 
excelled by none, a lynx-eyed lallapaloosa that brings back 
what he starts out for on any range and reflects glory and 
profit on any outfit that he connects up with, a ripsnorter 
of meritoriousness and modesty and right easy to get along 
with as long as you don’t rumple his hair. Most any Pecos 
puncher will tell you that about Carlos B. Gruby; but as 
there ain’t none of ’em here, I’m sort of obligated to impart 
them facts myself, leaving the future to show you how 
much I’ve understated ’em. The question before the house 
now is: Do you want to hire such a man as I’ve imperfectly 
described—which is me?”’ 

“You’re joking,” says Sowash. ‘‘You’re just trying 
to see if you can’t fool the old man. You don’t want no 
job. 

“You might want to buy me out at my own price, regard- 
less, or maybe trade me one of them silver mines you 
own; but it ain’t in reason that you should crave a common 
cow-puncher’s forty an’ chuck. Besides which, I don’t see 
how I could use you even if I could afford you.” 

“You might use me to ride that horse to start with,” 
says Carlos, jerking his thumb at the roan that Holling 
and Briggs had caught and was bringing up. ‘‘ You prob’ly 
picked your best man to top him.” 

“You hear that?” says the old man, turning on Egbert 
with a cackle of a laugh. ‘‘ This here gentleman has got the 
idee that you’re the best rider I’ve got. That’s what I call 
a compliment, Egbert. But then he ain’t seen Wung Lo 
ride the chuck wagon and he ain’t met up with my niece’s 
five-year-old kid on his pet burro, so the mistake’s natural. 
What made your nose bleed, Egbert? You didn’t fall on 
your face.” 

“The son of a gun started that out on me before he 
changed ends,” says Egbert. ‘But I’ll try him another 
whirl.” 


“Do You Reckon You Like Me Now as Much as I Want You to Like Me?”’ 
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“No, you won’t—not now,” says Milt. ‘‘This here dis- 
tinguished visitor of ours is a-going to show you how easy 
it is first.” 

He nodded to Carlos and Carlos swang out of his saddle, 
dropped the reins over his horse’s head and jingles up to 
where the boys was holding the roan. 

“Let me at him, hombres,” he says. ‘“Here’s where we 
take a little pasear: 


“Foot in the stirrup, hand on the horn, 
Best damned cowboy ever was born. 
Come a yip ——”’ 


He was in the saddle like a flash, hardly seeming to 
touch stirrup or horn, and Roany, just as quick, or quicker, 
rose to the occasion. I’d seen a few performances that was 
similar in some of the main aspects of that one; but it was 
certainly amazing to see the fight that simple, untutored 
inexperienced four-year-old put up. The little roan devil 
had more kinds of kinks and curlicues, plain and fancy, and 
done more ground-and-lofty evolutions than some I’ve 
seen four times his age with every opportunity to learn and 
aplenty of disposition. He reared and he pitched, he 
whirled and reversed, he jumped and he counter-jumped, 
forward and backward and sideways and straight up and 
angling and angleworming; he was whalebone and rubber 
and cast steel and bricks and mortar, a soaring lark and a 
pile driver all in one; but a flea under his hair couldn’t 
have been more permanent through it all than Carlos B., 
even if it stuck a mite closer. Carlos wasn’t one of these 
easy, graceful, quiet riders. He yelled as loud as any of the 
yelling bunch that watched him; he swang his quirt right 
and left as he yipped and spurred flank and shoulder. One 
busy boy! Finally the tangle of the two straightened and 
from being of contrary minds him and Roany seemed to 
come to an agreement. Roany took a notion that he’d do 
some plain straight running to beat the speed record to the 
rim of the earth, and Carlos 
B. fell right in with the idea 
and helped and encouraged 
him all he could on the way. 
In about three minutes you 
needed a pair of field glasses 
to make them out for sure. 

“Well, he’s a rider,” says 
Sowash. “If he ever gets 
back he’ll find a job 
a-waiting for him.” 


So that’s how come Carlos 
B. joined our circle in the 
bunk house. Seems like 
he wasn’t traveling as light 
as appeared; but his pack 
horse had gone lame and 
he’d left him at Brinker- 
hoff’s, about ten mile up the 
creek, and after dinner So- 
wash sent Andrew Jackson 
Secudmore to get the pack. 
Bets was offered that it 
would contain a portable 
bathtub, a full len’th mir- 
ror and a change of silk 
nighties; but there wasn’t 
no takers, Carlos not being 
present. Anyway, all Andy 
brought back wasa bed roll, 
a war sack of duds and an 
extry saddle that looked 
like the cow business, a fry 
pan and a coffeepot and 
some odds and ends. The 
next morning Carlos sat up 
to breakfast with nothing 
on him in the line of wearing 
apparel that was different 
from what the rest of us 
used common and ord’nary. 
All there was that sort of 
set him apart, as it were, 
was his build and his looks 
and his gall. 

He started in right well. 
By this time he knew us all 
like we was his near kin. 
No introductions was 
needed and he didn’t have 
to be told our names. He 
guessed ’em. Chris Holling 
was Runt, Egbert May was 
Bronco Bill, Andy was 
Noisy Boy, Banty Briggs 
he called Sorreltop and he 
addressed Guy Shope as 
Mister Limberfinger. 

“That ain’t my name, 
gentle stranger,” says Guy, 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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HE world was appreciably 
[rons and perchance a shade 
more gay when young Mr. 
Anthony Atchison set out for Paris 


and the art schools. Anthony was, in fact, nineteen, and full of despite. 
The maudlin 90’s of the late lamented century were hard upon us 
and the air shivered to the cacophony of sob ballads, side-show 
Cairene and fin de siécle Missouri ragtime. To the Middle 
West, which had sheltered Mr. Atchison’s adolescence, it 


was the day of chromos, bicycles, bustles, Black Crook 
troupes, jig-saw architecture, tin bathtubs, Axminster 
carpets and golden oak. All these and a good many 
other details of the American milieu, such as his 
father’s law business and his uncle’s eloquent burn- 
sides, stirred in the young adventurer a most 
fierce and fathomless contempt and sent him out 
rejoicing to the land of evergreen good taste. 

One cannot say that the departure was then 
considered an event. The voyager himself 
noted most of the particularments in his diary, 
possibly not without a covert notion that they 
would some day prove interesting to his biog- 
raphers, of whom I chance to be the first. 
However, there was neither public nor private 
attention save from the members of his family 
and the lean editor of the local newspaper, 
who indited the customary paragraph. Such 
is the human lack of vision. Could the country- 
men of this outbound boy have foreseen even 
dimly the profound and long-enduring influence 
he was destined to exert upon the most intimate 
details of their future states—upon such funda- 
mentals of their lives as the chairs they occupy, 
the tables from which they eat, the beds of their 
repose and the pictures of their delectation—they 
must either have sent him away with flourishes and 
the ruffling of drums or locked him solidly into his 
father’s cellar in the interest of public safety. But to 
those times and modes Anthony Atchison was just a fool boy, 
going abroad to study art when he might have had a job 
in the bank and amounted to something. 

That was, as you may estimate, rising thirty years ago. 
Today Tony Atchison is not so young any more and his 
despites are few. Indeed, he has reached the purlieus of the 
reposeful state of retirement in splendor. He did not 
become the painter of immortal works, as he had once 
determined, but he has turned out, nevertheless, many bits 
that are in every sense unforgettable, especially to those 
who bought them. Fate denied him a mastery of art, but 
compensated him with a mastership of artfulness. There 
are many kinds of election. To phrase the matter quite 
bluntly, since my hero has himself no sentimental qualms, 
he became not a maker but a faker of art. It was a matter 
of sore disappointment and bitter self-reprehension in days 
gone by, but everything has its eventual equation. Tony 
Atchison’s pictures, by his own confession, hang in mu- 
seums to which the successful painters among his Quartier 
Latin contemporaries have not attained, and his other 
creations adorn the homes of the nobly affluent, where his 
more upright schoolfellows will never penetrate. 


Giving the Public What it Wants 


NTHONY ATCHISON—whose parents had no com- 
plicity in the invention of the name—has been selling 
to the American collector and the American public, for 
about twenty-five years and for a shameful total of money, 
all manner of art goods and antiquities. He has operated 
in various parts of the country, though mainly in New York, 
where his special commerce seems to thrive best. He has 
supplied archaic Greek pottery with the brand of twentieth- 
century tools upon it; ancient Japanese kakemonos made 
in Newark, New Jersey; and fifteenth-century primitives 
painted in Brooklyn. He does not regard the name 
“faker” as an odious appellation. Neither is he reticent, 
under the right circumstances, as to his misdeeds and 
prodigies, as the following stories of his life will show. I 
cannot smirch him with the pious cheat of too late peni- 
tence, and it would be vain to claim for him the charity of 
misguidance. 

He states his own justification in his own way. The 
writer who assisted in the preparation of his account can 
add nothing except that his informant is a real person and 
that the matters he relates are facts. 


For a little more than twenty-five years I have been giv- 
ing the public what it wants. Ergo, I am a miserable 
faker. It is true that I couldn’t have produced the genuine 
articles I falsified, but it is also a fact that my people 
wouldn’t have had them in most cases. On the other hand, 
I set out in life to be something very if not altogether dif- 
ferent from the person circumstance and the times have 
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moments at a pair of huge ward locks 
and ‘threw open the door. The pure 
north light of the brilliant afternoon 
fell from two high windows upon walls 
that made me take my breath. One glowing Fragonard elbowed an- 
other; one Greuze milkmaid tried to crowd her sister from the 
place. On the easel stood a big half-finished romance of nymphs 
in formal gardens, to which the name of the old voluptuary of 
Grasse had already been fixed. ‘ 
I knew enough to hold my tongue, brash as I may have 
been. My companion glanced at these sumptuous 
things casually and asked Melin to show some of his 
own work. The Frenchman complied grudgingly, 
bringing forth from another room, where they evi- 
dently had lain in dusty retirement, a series of the 
most delicately beautiful landscapes it has ever 
been my privilege to see. When I tried to praise 
them the artist shrugged with resignation. 
Finally I grew bold enough to ask, “‘Why do 
you paint Fragonard when you should be 
painting Melin?” 
He looked at me without the least resentment 
and said slowly, without a trace of drama, 
“Fragonard, who died like a dog, commands 
fortunes. Melin paints him. Melin, who will 
die unknown, may bring prices later. Then 
someone else will paint Melin.”’ 


After Fifty Hungry Years 


DID not know then what fascination drew me 
back to the strange studio again and again. 

At any rate, I went almost day after day, to watch 
this thwarted artist at his work. His story was so 
much the usual thing that there is no need of re- 
counting it. His landscapes had taken medals and 
prizes, but the public had no sense and no taste. It 
bought what was reputed, even if it was fake. A good 
artist’s work began to pay a hundred years after his death. 
Melin had starved to his fiftieth year. Then, realizing that 
he had the technic of the late eighteenth-century masters at 
his finger tips, he took advantage of their sudden and rewarding 
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Mrs. Hatchett, by 
Gainsborough 


made me. It happened 
this way: 

In the late 1890’s I 
was studying painting 
in Paris and making 
what probably was fair 
progress. The excellent 
if rather sadly success- 
ful master who was try- 
ing to teach me some- 
thing of his skill saw 
hopes for me. But the 
whole thing was too in- 
definite, too slow and 
too painful for my tem- 


perament. I did not 
realize it till I met 
Melin. 


One of the veterans 
of the American art 
colony pointed him out 
to me in a café, intro- 
duced us and vouched 
for me. Melin, a frail 
little'man of uncertain 
antiquity, promptly in- 
vited us to his studio off 
the Place Pigalle, and I 
went along willingly 
enough, knowing that 
he had won repeated 
honors in years gone by 
and was known to 
painters as a man of 
high distinction. Here 
was one of whom the 
young hopeful might 
learn. 

We followed Melin to 
an obscure old house 
and wound up four 
flights of tempera- 
mental stairs in the 
darkness peculiar to old 
and narrow houses. He 
fumbled for a~ few 
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popularity and began turning out their work by the dozen 
pieces. A dealer whose name is too well known to be men- 
tioned supplied him with old canvases and took the fake 
romantics at very satisfactory prices. Most of them were 
for the Russian and American markets, but a few of the 
most successful ones went into the French and English 
auctions. One of them had passed through the Hotel 
Drouet at an almost fabulous price. 

Melin died presently, but his preachment remained 
with me. I didn’t, of course, start out deliberately to fake, 
but quite without design I began to imitate the style and 
even the works of men who appealed to me. The Whistler 
eraze was at its height, with the result that ten thousand 
art students in a thousand schools were toning, shading, 
harmonizing, imitating. I was one of them. The noc- 
turnes especially appealed to me, and I must have-made 
fifty of them first and last. Most of them I destroyed. A 
few that seemed most pleasing and, to my verdant eye, 
almost as good as Whistler himself, were kept. One of 
these purely playful imitations led to my fall. 

It happened in New York the following year. I had 
almost given up the dream of an artistic career and 
returned to America. Funds being unusually low, I was 
living in a studio in West Twenty-third Street with another 
artist, who knew a number of dealers and dabbled a little 
in collecting. He had, of course, seen my near-Whistlers 
and all my other work. One day he came storming back 
from a trip up the Avenue. 

“T’ve found a spot for that biggest nocturne of yours, 
Tony,’ he told me, almost out of breath. 

“The hallroom Whistler?” I asked, laughing. 

“Ves. Can you sign the Whistler butterfly?” 


The Craze for the Barbisons 


TRIED to explain that Whistler had used this signing 

device so differently at various times in his life that it 
would be necessary to fix the date of my imitation and 
then put on a butterfly in keeping with the period. That 
would take a little study and practice. 

“Forget it!’? commanded my tempter. “This fellow 
zomes from the sticks. He won’t know one thing from 
another. Put on a butterfly. That’s all you’ve got to do. 
[’ve got an old frame to fit. Leave the rest to me.” 

Three days later my nocturne left the studio with a 
fairly respectable-looking butterfly in the corner. At the 
ond of the week my friend counted out three hundred 
jollars and stuck it into my hand. 
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“T got four hun- 
dred,” he said. ‘“‘You 
get three. The rest is 
commission.” 

The once-innocent 


nocturne had gone toan : 


obscure dealer uptown, 
who had palmed it off 
on a man from New 
England for eight hun- 
dred dollars. The cus- 
tomer had come to New 
York to pick up a few 
Whistlers cheap. He 
paid perhaps a tenth of 
the value of such a genu- 
ine Whistler for some- 
thing that wasn’t worth 
express charges to his 
home. 

The three hundred 
was welcome. I didn’t 
complain. Infact, when 
times got hard again I 
visited the dealer up- 
town and sold him my 
other imitations, all 
provided with excellent 
butterflies. Several 
reached the original 
customer in New Eng- 
land. Others appeared 
in exhibitions and auc- 
tion rooms for years 
afterward, to my 
mounting amusement. 
It was with the money 
from these idle sketches 
that I launched myself 
as a purveyor of spuri- 
ous beauty to the spuri- 
ous art lover. 

At this time—1898 
and 1899—the craze for 
the Barbisons was al- 
ready under way in the 
United States, and the 
works of Rousseau, 


The Ladies Sara and Catherine Bligh, by Hoppner 
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Florence Nightingale —After an Old Engraving 


. 

Corot, Daubigny, Diaz 
and their fellows were 
bringing constantly bet- 
ter prices. With their 
fame and popularity 
began—or so I hold— 
the development of 
modern commercial pic- 
ture faking in this coun- 
try. Through the urg- 
ings of various inter- 
ested dealers and the 
constant trumpetings of 
critics, many of whom 
have since regretted 
their overenthusiasm, 
the work of these 
Frenchmen came into a 
demand that far ex- 
ceeded the supply. As 
is usual, most men 
wanted to own Corots 
at the price of daubs. 
Fontainebleau land- 
scapes were the fashion 
and every man who had 
means or pretended to 
have them must needs 
possess at least one 
specimen. Far the 
greater number of these 
new collectors had no 
more sense of a picture 
than I have of beati- 
tude. They bought, as 
so many still buy, not 
works but names. It 
was the most alluring 
situation that ever con- 
fronted a faker. 

I have already said 
that I never was a suc- 
cessful painter, and it 
may as well be ad- 
mitted in the beginning 
that neither. was I ever 


a really expert imitator. My talent, such as it is, has been 
rather of the business order. After my first few essays I 
knew enough to hire more facile and talented men to do 
the actual work on my paintings and other art objects. I 
attended to their marketing. So, when I got the money 
out of my false nocturnes and decided to increase it by 
dealing in alleged Barbisons, my first step was to associate 
myself with a man who had a genuine talent for the re- 
production of these works. I knew enough to get can- 
vases, stretchers, frames and other appurtenances of the 
right kind. My partner did most of the painting, with oc- 
casional help from me. 


Setting Up Shop in the West 


N THE beginning it was necessary to import the can- 

vases from France, but the traffic in false French pictures 
of the early and middle nineteenth century soon grew so 
extensive that enterprising manufacturers in this country 
reproduced the materials with sufficient accuracy to de- 
ceive the average picture buyer. Being as patriotic as the 
next man, I patronized home industry. Besides, it paid. 

When we had produced a sufficient number of our false 
Barbison landscapes my partner and I took the advice of 
a more experienced craftsman and went West with our 
store. In New York there was the danger of the too con- 
venient expert, and the added peril of competition. It was 
too simple a matter for a purchaser to go a few blocks and 
summon an imposing fellow from a rival shop, who would 
take one glance at the offered work, turn up his nose and 
walk out. Often enough such connoisseurs did this trick 
on principle, without caring whether the work they con- 
demned was genuine or false. We consequently resorted 
to inland cities, where such experts were rare. 

Our method of selling was not always the same, since we 
had to adapt ourselves to local conditions, but the usual 
program may be of interest. Generally, after investigating 
a city and finding that it offered hopes, we rented a shop in 
the best block of the business district, fitted it up with 
hangings, bits of old furniture and lights. We advertised 
an exhibition in the newspapers and we approached prom- 
ising men of the town individually. 

Such occasional local judges of pictures as we encoun- 
tered were usually taken care of by no more heinous a 
scheme than offering them a liberal commission, often as 

(Continued on Page 154) 


lently, overwhelmingly interrupted. 

The sun was well behind the hill by 
now. The stream had become a painted 
mystery in the dimness that followed. 
Flies were appearing by thousands to drift 
before a faint breeze above chuckling 
rapids or solemn pool. Trout were break- 
ing close to a ribbon of froth just above 
us, and a mirror of water below was scarred 
again and again by magic, ephemeral 
rings. 

I had sat there absorbed by the doctor’s 
story. At one point I had been absolutely 
stricken by his words. And yet from time 
to time I had found my glance resting on 
the spot in the stream made noteworthy 
by the trout whose rise had necessitated 
the removal of therod. Such is the way— 
and such, thank God, it will remain—of 
the simple fly fisherman. 

And now within a few feet of the fasci- 
nating spot came a cataclysmic upheaval. 
The previous trout had been large. This 
was his great-grandfather. The doctor 
gasped and was lifted to his feet by a power 
greater than mere muscular action. Po- 
cono Shot stood trembling by his side. 

Said the doctor, blending good sports- 
manship with an unmistakable firmness, 
“Are you going after him?” 

“T’llwatch you,” I said, and 
handed him his rod. 

The doctor’s third cast was 
rewarded. Hestruck; therod 
bent and the shine of his spec- 
tacles grew dim in the greater 
light of his countenance. 

“Got him,” said he in a half 
whisper. 

I was prepared to witness a 
battle of the giants, and so, I 
think, was Pocono Shot, 
crouching tensely on the bank; 
but nothing epoch-making fol- 
lowed. The spectacles reéstab- 
lished their supremacy as the 
doctor mastered a ten-inch 
fish and the dog, obviously de- 
jected, brought it to bank. 

Once more the doctor waded 
into the stream. Again and 
again came theswish of therod, 
the faint hiss of the curving 
line and the flicker of the flies 
taking water. So twenty bar- 
ren minutes passed. 

“You're fishing dry, aren’t you?” said the doctor at 
last. “Go below and take a crack at it. I’ll get out of here.” 

“Td rather you went on with what you were telling me,” 
I said. 

“That'll keep till tonight,” said the doctor. ‘‘Why, man, 
he was two feet long!” 

So for another twenty minutes I sent Cahills, Whirling 
Duns, Woodruffs, Fan Wings of various sorts and many 
another deft arrangement of feathers to the foot of the 
miniature waterfall and watched them come bobbing down 
the riffle into the quietness of the pool. Whether the tak- 
ing of the doctor’s minnow had disturbed the leviathan, or 
whether the wisdom of age was too much for my most 
cunning cast, I do not know. At any rate, nothing hap- 
pened; and the doctor and I and the sedate Pocono Shot 
wended our way toward Emmetville, silent, a little awed 
by the unearthly beauty of the stream and the hills be- 
neath a glory of rose and flame that was the sky. 

“Glad to give you a bite at my place,” said the doctor 
as we came, in the last of the twilight, to the street corner 
where we must separate. 

“Thanks,” said I; ‘“‘but I want to get out of these 
waders and clean up a bit.’ 

“Well, come over later then.” 

“You may depend on that,” I assured him. 

It was too dark to observe whether my new impression of 
Gaylord’s held in the face of reality. The limbs of the 
maples were spidery tracings against a green sky in which 
a crescent moon and the evening star swam in pale 
serenity. The front of the house was only a ghostly shim- 
mer, and the mellow light, streaming from several win- 
dows, softened their stare. 

“Bigga feesh?’’ asked Joe as he took my creel from me 
on the side porch. 

“Not very,” said I. 


AN THAT moment the doctor was vio- 
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Ain’t You Goin’ to Do Nothin’ Except Stand 
There?’ Said Bill. 
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“‘“There’s Nothing I Can Do, Bill,’’? I Said 


The light from a dining-room window streamed upon 
him to reveal the simplicity of his humble smile. It 
gleamed in his big, brown, faithful eyes. So there had been 
some moves made to lynch this friendly doglike soul! 
What an utterly monstrous thing a mob could be! 

I found it hard to inspect, with a new though pitying 
curiosity, the silent woman of Gaylord’s. I tried it as’she 
served the table. My thoughts being what they were, my 
eyes insisted on dropping to my plate when she was 


present. 


What a nightmare of horror the memory behind her 
astonishingly placid brow must hold! I could not account 
for that placidity. I could not account for her contented 
singing. Suddenly the explanation came. Hymns! 
Always hymns! Of course! The thing she saw with her 
farseeing gaze was, as I had suspected, not of this earth. 
But I had been wide of the mark. I had fancied a dead 
husband, or even lover. NowI knew that no such recollec- 
tion sustained her. She, who had found life so appalling, 
was convinced of a better life to come. The ecstatic con- 
templation of its possibilities was what absorbed her. Look- 
ing after the comfort of anglers was purely automatic. 

A phrase came to me out of the past—out of that past 
from which had come the memory of the hymns she sang: 
“The peace . which passeth all understanding.” I 
had never comprehended the meaning of those words. I 
would never fully comprehend it. But the silent woman of 
Gaylord’s comprehended it; a blessing surely—an all but 
miraculous blessing —that for her the thing was possible. 


vI 


Ss only lime juice, sugar, water and Bacardi,” the 
doctor was explaining an hour or so later. 

We were safe in the consulting room attached to the 
wing of his house. I had been assigned a comfortably 
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tipping desk chair. He had dragged: 

a chintz-and-wicker affair from t] 
hy outer waiting room in which to dispo 
- He settled into it, glass 
hand, with a contented sigh. 

“Only Bacardi,” I exclaimed. “On 
diamonds and pearls! Where do yi 
get it?” 

“Pal of mine is ship’s doctor on 
fruit steamer.” 

I missed the gorgeous presence 
Pocono Shot and asked if he were 
thehouse. “No,” saidthedo 
tor, “‘he’s out in his kenn¢ 
He’s restless in the house e 
cept in winter. Likes fresh ai 
I suppose. Glad of it. I 
better for his nose.” 

“T should think he’d wa: 
to be near you,” I suggeste 

“He doesn’t care anythir 
about me.” 

I looked my surprise. 

“Fact. Hestays withmeb 
cause he knows he’s supposi 
to. He’s friendly with me ju 
as he’d be friendly with yo 
but care for me? Not for 
minute! There’s just one pi 
son in the world he cares abou 
If you were around him a lit; 
while you’d find it out.” 

We sipped in silence for 
moment. 

“Well?” said I at last. 

“Where was I when t 
whale came up?” asked t 
doctor. 

“You were at theshack wi 
the sheriff who’d come for t 
d og.” , 

“Oh, yes. Did I tell you how Sh 
looked at Ed?” 

“Yes, and what the sheriff said.” 

“Well, after that we drove to tow 
I followed the other car in the flivv, 
When we-got to the bridge below t 
rift we left the machines and crossed t 
bridge on foot. About three hundr 
yards down the stream I saw two st: 
troopers, each sitting on a rock fifty f« 
or so apart. There were people standi 
on the bridge watching the troopers, a 
an even bigger crowd along the railro 
track farther down; men and bc 
mostly, with a few women. The she 
led us down the stream to the near 
trooper. He said ‘All right, Jake,’ and we passed 1! 
trooper and came to a halt on a rock-strewn bar, w 
willows and laurel all along the land side except in one pla 
Here a narrow slide of shale flanked by willows and und) 
growth pitched from the railroad right of way to the Toc 
bar below. yt 

“Now, Bill,’ said Ed, ‘right at the foot of that slide: 
an oblong stone about as big as your two fists. It has dri 
blood and a little hair on the side nearest the | ic 
There’s a pool of dried blood on the other side of it t 
the stream. The girl was killed with that stone. T 
dog over there and see what you can do. If you wal 
pick up the stone, lift it by the ends and keep your ; 
off the clean side. A pair of bloodhounds will get in fre 
Wilkes-Barre on the 1:40. I hear they’ re not much goc 
but if your dog falls down we’ll give ’em a chance. 
move around over there any more than you have 0 


nt 


the dog stopped and stuck his head low and forwal) 
sniffing. Then his hair went up on his back and he wh 
““T know. Come on,’ said Bill, and Shot followed him) 
the foot of the slide. Bill stood for a minute looking be 
took a step or so forward, squatted and lifted a stone tot tp 
level of Shot’s nose. a 
**Smell this!’ he said. ee) |: 
“Shot whined and backed away. eat | 
““*Come on, it’s got to be done,’ said Bill. (Sie Sad 
“Shot came to him and pushed him with his Qore wh 
ing. De 
“Smell it!’ said Bill. a 
“Shot smelled the side of the stone Bill held toward h 
and backed away. veal 
«Smell it good!’ said Bill, and the dog came = kl 
and smelled the stone again. ~ 
“Now, can you find him?’ Bill asked. ~_— 
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‘Shot gave a half bark, half growl. 
‘All right,’ said Bill. ‘Let’s go!’ He waved his hand at 
ot. The dog circled with his head in the air, stopped and 
ck his nose forward as he had when he came to the 
le, lifted it high, his nostrils working, and bolted on a 
e off through the scattered willows, downstream. 
‘*Slow!’ yelled Bill. ‘Slow!’ And Shot came to a walk. 
e’s got it, Ed,’ said Bill, following the dog. 
‘The crowd up on the railroad had begun to move along 
the direction Shot was taking. The sheriff yelled to the 
opers to keep the crowd from following and started 
er Bill. I trailed the sheriff. I could hear the troopers 
ling to the crowd to stand still, and one of them was 
eshing about in the thicket, swearing, as he tried to 
ce his way through it up to the right of way. Shot led on 
vn the stream for a quarter of a mile, swung left and 
rted diagonally through a lot of blackberry and wild 
e vines. He crawled under a barbed-wire fence along 
right of way and climbed a steep slope of cinders up to 
tracks. 
“Don’t step in those,’ I heard the sheriff say, and saw 
p footprints in the soft cinders where someone had 
abed the slope. Shot turned left again, up the east- 
ind track along the ties. He was heading straight for 
crowd huddled in the right of way with a trooper acting 
pherd over them. 
‘My heart was trying to jump out of my chest, with the 
nb and excitement, and my clothes were ripped and 
hands bleeding from the briers we’d come through. I 
rd Ed begin to swear as he saw we were going back to 
crowd. 
“Every damn fool in the Poconos has rammed up and 
vn that track in the last ten hours,’ he said. As we got 
rer, he yelled ‘Get out of the way! Get off the track!’ 
| the crowd scattered to each side. As we came nearer 
|, Shot stopped suddenly. He whined, turned, came 
k past us and stopped again. He swung his head back 
| forth like a scythe, with his neck stretched out. You 
ww how calm his expression is as arule? Well, it wasn’t 
that then. It was tremendously intent and anxious, 


. you could hear his nostrils sucking at the air. 

‘No hurry,’ said Bill; ‘take your time.’ 

Shot went ten feet further down the track, turned 
k, and then, for the first time in his life, I think, put his 
e to the ground—or rather to the ties. He came up the 
:k again, a step at a time, a tie at a time, with a deep 
f at every tie. He went that way clear to the station, 


right through a lane of people as though they hadn’t been 
there. 

“The trooper tried to hold the crowd where they were; 
but most of the boys and a lot of men broke away from him 
and trailed along after us, and the crowd on the bridge 
joined them as we passed. By the time we reached the 
station there must have been a mob of over a hundred 
following us. Shot’s head came up at the station road. He 
broke into a lope as he started down it and Bill had to slow 
him again. ; 

“The crowd started to yell. The sheriff stopped at the 
road and turned on them. ‘I’ll shoot the first that 
tries to follow past here,’ he said. He spoke quietly. His 
voice wasn’t any louder than the buzz of a rattlesnake—and 
not much more harmful sounding. 

““We went on alone. 

“Shot went down the station road, left it for the clear- 
ing at the end of the gorge, crossed the clearing, struck the 
west road through the gap, followed it to the Mulhauser 
place, turned in through the drive, went round the house 
to the side door and stopped. He scratched at the door, 
looked up at Bill and gave the same low half bark, half 
growl he had at the slide. 

““*7’ll make you a little bet the party you want is in 
here, sheriff,’ said Bill. 

“**T won’t take it,’ said Ed. His face was a frightening 
thing to see as he opened the door. 

““Himmet Senior and Emmet Junior and Ed’s daughter 
Ruth were in the room we came to at the end of a hall 
leading from the side door. 

“Why, father!’ said Ruth; and then she saw his face, 
and her own face froze. 

“Kid’s eyes were on Emmet Junior, who came up out of 
his chair like a ghost. There was a brier scratch across his 
forehead and one on his chin. They looked redder than 
blood against the deadly white of his face. 

“*T thought so,’ said Ed, half to himself. Then he 
nodded to Emmet Junior and said, ‘I want to talk to you. 
Come on outside.’ 

““Emmet brushed his hand through his hair exactly as he 
had with me. I remember being startled by the gesture. 
It didn’t seem possible he could have an affectation left in 
him. 

“Ruth rushed over to Emmet Junior. ‘Emmie,’ she 
said, ‘what is it? Why does he act like this?’ ; 

“Her father said,-‘You get on your hat and go to your 
mother! Wait there till I come!’ 


““Why should I go home? 
Emmet?’ she said. 

“Old man Mulhauser had been staring at the sheriff. 
Now he walked over to him. 

“What the hell do you think you’re doing, Bascom?’ 
he said. 

“T remember seeing the sheriff’s hand go out and sort of 
hover at his daughter’s shoulder as he answered. 

“*T’m sending my girl home,’ he said. ‘This dog took a 
trail from where Lucille Firth was killed last night, and 
came straight here. I want ——’ He nodded at Emmet 
Junior. 

“Ruth screamed and let go of Emmet Junior. Emmet 


What do you want with 


Senior went brick red. He gave one look at Shot standing 


quietly beside Bill, watching Emmet Junior. 

““€Vou crazy fool!’ he yelled at Ed. ‘You dumb idiot! 
Take that damn dog out of my house and don’t you ever 
stick your nose in here again as long as you live!’ 

“The green look I’d seen once before had come into 
Emmet Junior’s face. He began to sway. He muttered, 
‘She fell! She fell down the slide!’ Suddenly he gasped 
out, ‘I swear to God she fell!’ and came smashing to the 
floor in a dead faint. How about another drink?” 

“No, thanks; not just now,’ I said; but my self-denial 
got me nothing. 

“Well, I seem to be doing the heavy work—I think I’ve 
got one coming.’’ The doctor rose from his chair. ‘Just 
as easy to mix two.” 

“Well—if you insist.” 

“There wasn’t much to Emmet Junior’s trial,”’ said the 
doctor, his powers as a raconteur having been duly stimu- 
lated. ‘‘He’d scratched himself, charging wildly through 
the briers that night. The footprints in the cinders up to 
the tracks tallied with a pair of his shoes they found, with 
cinders in the eyelets and along the soles. Kittridge; who 
was coroner, testified about the autopsy, which made it 
clear why Emmet Junior was afraid to leave after his 
marriage, and why he had met Lucille down by the stream. 

“Tt turned out that Lucille had really fallen down the 
slide, as Emmet Junior had declared before he fainted. He 
was waiting for her among the rocks below. She must 
have rushed down the slide in a sort of frenzy when she 
saw him. At any rate, she fell near the bottom and struck 
her head against a stone. As she lay at his feet, half 
stunned, or perhaps wholly so, Emmet picked up the stone 
and brained her. I’m certain he never intended to kill her. 

(Continued on Page 201) 
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You Crazy Fool!’ He Yelled at Ed. ‘You Dumb Idiot! Take That Damn Dog Out of My House and Don’t You Ever Stick Your Nose in Here Again as Long as You Live!'’’ 
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HERE were, with the possible excep- 
[Non of herself, no interesting persons 

in the sleeper which bore Lila Kemp 
to New York. How often does one hear it 
said, and with what ghastly pertinency— 
nice people never travel! 

Lila read Sam Humphreys’ magazines, 
ate his chocolates; read Gracie’s copy of 
Black Oxen—without acute interest, hav- 
ing read it some months before; made pil- 
grimages three times a day to a crowded 
and stuffy dining car, and cast her dreams 


ahead of ‘her all the way, as a fisher- : ; ee 


man casts his nets. 

From the first half-hour stop which 
the train made she sent a wire to 
a certain hotel, impeccably located, 
upon Fifth Avenue near the Park— 
“Reserve room and bath. Arriving 
May third’’—and signed it Mrs. 
James Duval. 

A charming name! A thoroughly 
dignified, sweetly conservative name! 
Lila Duval. Just the touch of ro- 
mance, of mystery and of ardor that 
Lila Kemp lacked. 

Where had one heard it before? 
With what vague atmosphere of 
bared shoulders and hooped skirts, of 
clinking gold, and lace-draped beds, 
of stifled coughs and waxen scentless 
flowers. Camellias, of course! Ca- 
mille—and Armand Duval. 

James, however, Lila instantly de- 
cided, should be not at all Armand’s 
type. A trifle stout, James, the mer- 
est trifle bald, imperceptibly hard of 
hearing, and none too quick at un- 
derstanding feminine hungers and 
thirsts—but a heart of gold! And a 
fairish amount of the same useful 
commodity lining his pockets. A 
husband, in short, such as one some- 
times sees. 

Lila wrote also, while still upon 
the train, a letter to her Cousin 
Maisie, lengthier than the wire, if 
not so definite. 

“Dear Cousin Maisie,”’ she said in 
it simply: “It has been rather a 
tiresome trip and I am not sorry to 
have it over with. You mustn’t 
worry about me any more for the 
next month, as I shall devote myself 
to having a complete rest and shall 
probably come back to you a much 
pleasanter person than when I went 
away. I shan’t write—as I told you 
before—and I don’t want you to. I 
don’t want unanswered letters on my 
conscience. This is merely to satisfy 
you that I haven’t lost my memory 
on the train—and gotten off at some 
way station as you feared I might. 
I am still quite clear as to where I 
am going.” She crossed out that last 
with a whimsical scowl and a chuckle 
and wrote, ‘‘I always was quite clear 
as to where I was going. Cousin 
Katrina’s early-to-bed-and-early-to- 
rise sounds wonderful. Give my love 
to the girls—if you see any of them—and expect me home 
about the sixth of June. I’ll wire you the exact date. With 
much love ——” 

This effusion she signed modestly Lila Kemp, and put it 
away in her bag, to be mailed sometime, somehow, from 
Stamford, Connecticut. 

After which she read other magazines, recruited mostly 
from the observation ear, and often looked out of the win- 
dow for hours at a time. 

She got into the Pennsylvania Station about five o’clock 
of a lovely chilly afternoon and took a taxi to her hotel in 
a heavenly state of perturbation and excitement. Would 
her wire be sufficient? Would Miss Kelly’s story of the 
nice little room, high up and way back, for a moderate 
price, hold good? 

Yes; both ways! 

Reassuringly and emphatically, yes! 

“Mrs. James Duval?” murmured the smooth-haired, 
calm-eyed young man behind the desk in the lobby of the 
Gothard. ‘We have your wire. Yes, indeed, Mrs. Duval! 
Now—let me see—what would you like? I could give you 
a room on the fourth ——”’ 
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a Little Innocent Amusement?’ 


Lila interrupted him sweetly. She turned upon him the 
dignified appeal of two long dark eyes; she spoke with the 
faintest shy hesitation in her Southern drawl: 

“‘I_I’m going to be here about a month. This place has 
been so pleasantly spoken of—by friends—I should like— 
do you think you could possibly find me—a rather—inex- 


_pensive—room? Not—not necessarily in front—nor—on 


a lower floor. I—I rather prefer it well up. Don’t you 
think the air is better?” : 

“Very possibly, very possibly!” said the clerk. “‘Some- 
thing for six dollars a day, say—or five and a half?” 

“Oh, five and a half would do nicely,” said Lila, her 
heart going like a Polynesian tom-tom. She smiled upon 
him in a way to increase his already visible importance. 

“T have a nice little room on the nineteenth floor,’’ he 
told her, delightfully smiling in return. ‘Going to be here 
a month, you say? That’s very pleasant. I hope we shall 
be able to make you comfortable.” 

“T’m sure I shall enjoy it,” said Lila. 

He beckoned a boy with her bags, handed him a key. 
“Nineteen-fifteen! I hope you'll let us know, Mrs. Duval, 
if there’s anything we can do. Oh, by the way ——” 
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Lila turned back to him, the tom-tom quickening to 
stutter. She lifted innocent dark eyebrows. “Yes?” 

“T have it right, have 1? Mrs. James Duval? In ea: 
of mail, you know; or telephone calls.” 

“Quite right,’”’ said Lila, and added, gilding the lily- 
“D-u-y-a-l.” 

“Thanks,” said the clerk. “I think there’s nothing he 
for you, as yet.” 

“Oh,” said Lila quickly. How could s| 
have forgotten to ask! ‘‘Nothing at all?” 

“Nothing at all. Sorry!” 

“There will be other mails tonight?” 

“Oh, yes; several.’ 

“Thanks so much!” said Lila pertulys 

She followed the boy to the elevator—with < 
air, delicate yet unmistakable—as of a your 
married woman, traveling alone, sure of herse 
and aristocratically distrustful of nobody els 

A simple achievement, that air—a ma 
ter chiefly of controlled knees, shou 
ders and eyes. 

As she went, she glimpsed to the le 
of the lobby a lofty-ceilinged dinin 
room, long, sheer-curtained windoy 
looking upon the Avenue, dark carpet 
dark ruddy draperies, slim-stemm« 
flowers in tall slim vases, a backgrour 
altogether of restful elegance, of we 
bred quietude. Rich comfort with 
touch of old-school statelines 
To the right, the velvety 1 
cesses of the writing room—pi 
tures on shadowy walls, peor 
sitting at little desks, deep se 
tees and chairs of maroon; ni 
color, maroon, for them as liki 
it—warm, but reserved. Ba 
of the elevators a cozier plac 
with tea tables, drawn up befc 
cushioned secluded seats, ob: 
ously for two. Soft lights, tra 
ing curtains, rosy flowers; hei 
aman and a girl; there, a m 
and a girl; the place was full 
laughing murmurs, and otk 
murmurs without laughter. 

“Tmust have something ve 
good-looking —for tea,” sé 
Lila to herself between the fi, 
and the nineteenth flooi 

“something dark, and one | 
those platinum foxes.” 

She was not, it might — 
added, thinking of food. 

The little room on the nil; 
teenth floor was indeed a lit: 
room, and a most engagin,’ 
crooked one. It widened fri 
a tiny hallway of its own ce: 
necting with a small but a- 
quate bath, into a close rect - 
gular space, high-ceilinged a! 
narrow, papered with climbi; 
roses—small red roses, sligh’ 
faded but imperishably gay. . 
little virginal white bed sto! 
against one wall, a or Al 
hogany desk at the foot Sa 


**James Shouldn’t Let You Get So Far Away From Him if He Doesn’t Allow You bed; against the opp 


a dressing table. Two a 

one large, one small, , eae 
the inventory. There was one window in that room, t’ 
what a window! Lila ran to it with a ery; stood “| 
bound! 

A little window, a narrow window, giving upon the ro: 
of all New York. Louise, singing her heart out in the he’ 
of Paris, had in that moment nothing—as they say—ur 
Lila, eye to eye with the golden weathercock upon ther! 
of an unknown rust-red church. ‘ | 

Nineteen stories below her, Fifth Avenue flowed ‘by- 
open to her gaze as a river is open to the gaze of an airm’- 
Filled with unending drift of busses and taxicabs al 
motors, as a river is filled with water bugs. Motors didn 
at that distance, look larger than water bugs—greatly M 

In the nearer foreground, a matter, say, of only three! 
four stories below, the name of a famous maker of govs 
wrote itself across a building. Upon a flat inclosed rooft), 
slightly lower yet, stood—of all things in the world: 
baby carriage! Too far to see if it held, at the mome» 
a baby. 

Far, far to the right, spanning a misty primrose sky, fil fil 
as a spider web, unreal as a lunar rainbow, the Brook! 
Bridge! What a window! 
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Lila stood there, dreaming, while the sky deepened and 
n a thousand thousand windows lights came on. Little 
yrange squares of light slashing the tall gray buildings, 
imning the long deep streets. ; 

It was the hour at which Cousin Maisie, divesting her- 
elf of a large white apron and smoothing her crinkly gray 
1air with a plump moist hand, would be drawing up her 
chair to the table with an eye on—pot roast and potato 
‘akes, most likely. 

A gentle unremitting roar—like the sound of the sea 
wr the wind—came up to Lila from the streets below. No 
ound, it would be safe to state, disturbed the quiet of 
Jousin Maisie’s evening meal, beyond the hoot of an occa- 
ional motor, or the wail of Myra Field’s little Jimmy, a 
loor or so away, preparing for bed... 

“Thank heaven,” breathed Lila devoutly, ‘I’m out 
f i6 “ 

She made a meticulous toilet and descended nineteen 
tories to the dignified dining room which she had observed 
pon her arrival. 

There she dined in solitary and exquisite state, pro- 
oundly attended by a slim and melancholy young for- 
igner—with tulips in the center of her little table, with 
‘ifth Avenue purring pleasantly just beyond the curtained 
rindow at her side. 

True, the size of her check when it arrived, after an 
pparently modest meal, suggested dimly that it might be 
s well to dine, sometimes, in tea rooms or what not, but 
or that first night Lila refused to consider ways and means. 
he tipped the exotic one who served her, slightly beyond 
is deserts, bought at the desk a ticket to the most Gallic 
omedy she could discover, and went to the theater alone. 
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eee is a wave in the affairs of men—not to say 
women! Lila was riding the crest of that wave. 

Waking in the narrow white bed next morning, in the 
ttle crooked rose-papered room, with the song of the city 
oming up to her—nineteen stories up, through her one 
1agic window—she lay and considered deeply. 

“T’ve got just the Lawless Love money—it will last me 
nly so long—half for clothes, half for living expenses. 
‘his is the biggest adventure I’ll ever have. I’m taking a 
»t of chances to have it too. Do I want to waste any time? 
lo! What’s the first thing to do? Go and see the scenario 
eople. Anyhow—they’re the only people in New York 
have any right to go 
ad see. And Some- 
1ing Something Smith 
ight be rather fun. 


“T never want to go to the theater alone again—ugh !— 
worse than being on a desert island with a deaf mute. If 
I looked as conspicuous as I felt, it’s a wonder I didn’t stop 
the show. N. B.—First thing needed for a successful ad- 
venture, one young man; one, at least. Yes—I am by 
nature a monogamous woman—I think one would do. 
Might Something Something Smith be that one? Where’s 
his darned letter?” 

She got out of bed, found the letter in her beaded bag 
and got back again among her pillows, having rung first 
for breakfast. 

The letter, regarding which Cousin Maisie had suffered 
such futile pangs of curiosity, that last evening in Colum- 
bia, still read: 

“Dear Madam: If you have any other scenarios on hand 
of the same type as your story, Lawless Love, recently 
accepted by us, we shall be glad to give them a reading.” 
And still it bore the signature, illegibly intriguing, of 
Something Something Smith. 

“‘H’m!”’ said Lila to herself, regarding that chirographic 
mask from every possible angle. ‘‘He’s young—or he 
wouldn’t make his upstrokes so black. He still aspires 
high. Generous—or his curves would not be so rounded. 
Distinctly generous—I only hope he isn’t fat! Whimsical— 
no tail to his g, no dot to his 7.” 

Interrupted by a modest yet peremptory knock at the 
door, Lila drew her rose kimono deftly about her shoulders, 
gave a touch to the soft disordered waves of bronze above 
her ears, smoothed her eyebrows, bit her lips and cried, 
“Come in!” 

A waiter entered, with a smallish table bearing under 
a fair white cloth, orange juice, coffee and rolls. The 
identical breakfast of Lila’s and Miss Kelly’s plannings. 
Dreams do, then, come true! ; 

He set it down beside Lila’s bed, with a chaste “Good 
morning, madam!” 

“Good morning,” said Lila, signed for it, and 
left a precious fifty-cent piece on the card. 

Which may have been the beginning of Peter’s 
affection for her. 

Having recklessly begun with 
a fifty-cent piece she was never 
able to offer him less. 

“How is it outside this morn- 
ing?” inquired Lila, with the 
air of a veteran traveler. 
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“Very nice, madam; very nice, indeed! I would advise 


a coat.” 


“Not raining?” 

“Oh, no, madam! The most marvelous sunshine, but a 
little cool.” 

“T see,” said Lila, opening her Times. 

“Everything is all right, madam?” 

“Very good indeed—ah ——”’ 

“Peter—my name is Peter, madam.”’ 

“Oh, very nice, then, Peter—thank you.” 

Peter bowed himself out. He had the face and demeanor 
of the Duke in Rigoletto, scaled down, as one may say, to a 
working size. 

Lila compared him with Cousin Maisie, to that lady’s 
detriment. Cousin Maisie had never been able to supply 
Lila with coffee and rolls unaccompanied by vast and 
smothering floods of conversation. 

Peter seemed as impersonal as a minor deity and yet as 
warmly regardful of Lila’s wants as a hen with a solitary 
chick. 

Lila, breakfasting luxuriously above the pages of her 
paper, returned mute thanks for Peter. 

“Even if Something Something Smith weren’t on the 
horizon—even if I hadn’t almost a thousand dollars in my 
pocket, all my own—even if I weren’t in New York—and 
it weren’t May—I should still be glad of Peter! I should, 
indeed! He begins the day sweetly.” 

Sweetly perhaps—but none too soon. 

It was well toward eleven when Lila, in the new beige 
suit, with the small brown cloche, with the wisp of peacock- 
blue bandanna dependent from one pocket, strolled out 
upon Fifth Avenue, a tiny wicked smile tugging at the 
corners of her mouth, a dancing imp in either eye. 

She had said to the clerk at the desk, as she was on 
the point of leaving the hotel; ‘‘Good morning. Are there 
any letters for me this morning?” 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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Peter Seemed as Impersonal as a Minor Deity and Yet as Warmly Regardful of Lita’s Wants as a Hen With a Solitary Chick 


if Mr. Trumper Bromleigh had 

not landed on a Monday in Ho- 
boken from his sojourn in Europe 
there would never have 
been a Viper of the West 
Side, especially in view of 
the fact that she was then 
twenty-four years old. 
Nevertheless the affirma- 
tion stands, based solidly 
on the paradox that we are 
not what we are, but only 
what the circumstance of 
the moment makes us. The 
location of Mr. Bromleigh’s 
landfall wasa circumstance; 
so was the Monday; so was 
the helpful presence of his 
man Fetch, who assumed 
charge of the baggage, thus 
permitting Trumper to 
make straight for his office; 
so was Fetch’s penchant for 
minding his own business, 
which prevented him from 
passing a casual remark 
that would have deflected 
his master from the Cort- 
landt Street ferry, and two 
lives from their courses. 

While Trumper was on 
the ferry, and even for a 
block or two after leaving 
it, he was absorbed in retro- 
spection so that he did not 
notice at once the unusual 
emptiness of the boat and 
streets. He was thinking 
how good he had been, in 
the sense of keeping out of 
trouble, for a relatively long 
period. His one night in 
London, now withdrawn to 
three months in the past, 
apparently had finished 
teaching him the lesson 
which a memorable en- 
counter with his wife’s 
niece, Daphne by name, 
had begun. 

That an elephantine duke 
should have trampled on 
tradition and presented 
himself as host to a lonely 
stranger was amazing, but 
had been made to seem 
delightfully plausible at the 
time. What stuck in Trum- 
per’s mental gullet with the 
continuing prick of a lodged 
fishbone was the fact that 
a quiet young girl had made him think that she was the 
duke’s niece, and the duke think that she was his guest’s 
sister, for six hours on end. If a female, insignificant in 
appearance, apparel and age, could do that sort of thing 
in somnolent London, then where was man safe save in the 
desert places? He had gone to Tangier, where the women 
were veiled, and had stayed there in spite of the heat. 

Speaking of heat, this day of arrival on his native 
pavements was no zephyred balm, in spite of gusty breezes. 
They did not cool; they reminded one of a barber’s hot 
towel. He pushed back his straw hat, mopped his brow, 
and swung his Malacca cane gently, with a minimum of 
effort. Its spaced tap on the sidewalk sounded abnor- 
mally loud, and simultaneously with the realization of 
that fact came the consciousness of a great emptiness. 
He stared dumbly up one street and down another. 
Scarcely a person was in sight; not a shop was open; 
New York was standing still and dead on its stilts! He 
felt a huge depression in his chest which he recognized 
as awe, a sensation never before attained. 

What on earth had happened? He hurried the few re- 
maining steps to Broadway and came to a dull stop. 
Not a car in sight, motor or cable; only a solitary woman 
standing on a corner holding down her hat and her skirts 
against the impertinences of the fitful wind. Trumper 
did not pause to reflect on her sex nor to ascertain that 
she was not veiled. 

He made a bee line for her as if he were in the country, 
and spoke with naive directness. 

“What has happened ?’’ he asked. 


le SEEMS absurd to state that 
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“‘Cut Out the Comedy, Girlie,’’ He Remarked After One Adept Measuring Glance at Sadie. 


Contract All Ready for You to Sign, or Make Your Mark’”’ 


Now a man may address any other man in New York 
with impunity and receive some sort of answer, even from 
a policeman. But the women of Manhattan when at 
home, especially the good-looking young ones, are the 
gun-shiest mortals on earth. The reason is that abroad 
they know exactly what to expect from men who stare 
and speak—one cause, one effect—but they have learned 
that on their native island there are two hundred and 
eight varieties of hocus-pocus for the one on the Pincio in 
Rome or along the Avenida de Mayo in Buenos Aires. Let 
it be emphasized that they are not shy, but gun-shy. 

The person picked upon by circumstance and Trumper 
had not been abroad recently or at any other time, and 
consequently could not have been expected to under- 
stand, even if it had been explained to her, the feeling of 
back-among-the-folks which had led him to breach an es- 
tablished and hoary convention. However, she was not 
flustered; she was the coolest thing in the hot city as she 
sized him up with peculiarly shrewd eyes which would 
have spotted a counterfeit note blown past them by a 
forty-mile gale. Evidently the instantaneous survey re- 
assured her. 

““What’s happened to what?” she replied, almost com- 
miseratingly. 

“Why, to New York,” explained Trumper, feeling a 
premonition that he was about to appear exceedingly 
foolish. ‘‘It’s—it’s so quiet, so deserted.” 

“Labor Day,” snapped the girl, and immediately fixed 
her gaze stolidly on the signboard of Schweitzenheimer 
& Geldstein across the street. The convention which 
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Trumper had ignored still exis: 
for her in all its pristine foree, g 
precluded a laugh, a smile or ey 
an appreciative twinkle. Asac 
sequence he was denied : 
relief of anything more th 

a weak laugh at hims 

which sounded almost 

silly as he looked. T} 

stood side by side, but 

separated as the North a 

South poles, while a k 

street car came hurtling 

the Whitehall grade 2 

roared down upon them 

Trumper was toostunr 
and the girl too absort 
in the propriety of her fix 
gaze to remember to st 
off the curb; as a result t 
motorman did not sl 
down. Just as the car 
about to careen past thi 
a nasty gust of wind, | 
tacking from the rear, ti 
off her hat and dashed 
directly in the course of ' 
ruthless Juggernaut. 1 
carwenton. The girlsta 
expectantly at its rear; 
did Trumper. They sta 
harder and harder, tl 
mouths slowly opening. 
hat or vestige of a hat ca 
out; it was as though th 
had never been a hat! 

Now indeed were 
tables turned, and Trum 
was on the point of lau 
ing loud and long, when 

_ attention was seized by 
controlled antics of the ; 

He perceived suddenly t 

she was a person of mar 

individuality, tall and 
gular. Firstshe crooked 

neck, then one knee, t’ 

both elbows, jerking f:: 

one pose to another as | 

watched the receding 

and matching expressio | 
each ungainly attitude y: 
the grim brand of hu: 
so peculiar to the naj 
daughters of Manhat | 

Instead of laughing, : 

chuckled with keen ap’ 
ciation. 

“You’re all right,’| 
commented pregen} 
“You’re wonderful, ar 

: owe you a hat.”’ 
She turned on him with a gesture which transfor > 
her instantly into a waspish vixen ascending to the | 
bulence of a virago. 

“T should say you do!”’ she snapped, and then contir ? 
to the vacant air. “‘What has happened?” she mimic’ ¢ 
a vapid look entering her face and leaving it immediaty 
“You bring your rubberneck mind across the street, | 
without even bothering to pick me up first, you start rh 
in asking somebody that never heard of you, never ‘\ 
you, and don’t want to again, to please wake you up {1 
your morning nap and tie your bib! The worst of | 
that it was catching; it put me to sleep standing on, 
two feet so they couldn’t step out and take that car ins 2! 
of it taking my hat. I’ll say you owe me another one; 1 
that ain’t all. How do you suppose I like being the tk” 
head goat of lower Broadway? You’ve hurt my feeliz 
that’s what you’ve done; and feelings are worth m& 
nowadays.” ’ | 

Her steadily rising voice conjured a policeman ov'¢ 
the void who approached with purposeful dignity de 
of haste. 

‘“‘What’s the matter here?” he asked, looking curic’! 
at the girl’s bare head. | 

“That’s it; that’s what’s the matter,’ she rej/¢ 
promptly. ‘“‘This rube took my hat.” 

The policeman examined Trumper’s dapper figure 2 
the empty street with thoughtful eyes. “How big /@ 
it?” he asked with surprising acumen. a 

“Never you mind how big it was,” retorted the girlul 
lenly. ‘He took it. You ask him if he didn’t.” 
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Trumper felt immediately that through some mysteri- 
,us feminine twist she had thrown herself upon his honor. 
Je did not reflect that this was the favorite of all the 
.crobatie feats of woman; instead, his thoughts actually 
vandered off into speculations as to what might not be 
nade out of this extraordinary girl, this bundle of long 
imbs, wit, clothes and manners, all in the rough. He for- 
‘ot Daphne and Phyllis in the excitement of meeting the 
\ossible reincarnation of Becky Sharp. He drew out a 
lollar bill and passed it to the policeman. 

“There is something in what the lady says, officer,’ he 
xplained. “I am indirectly responsible for the lcss of 
er hat. On your way to get 4 drink I wish you would 
end us a cab. I shall take her home, and I promise to 
rrange matters satisfactorily.” 

The policeman started to go, and then paused. “It 
in’t that I’m curious,” he murmured sheepishly, ‘but 
ny wife will half kill me if I don’t find out what became 
f the hat.” 

“Why ” began Trumper sympathetically, only to 
e interrupted by the girl. 

“Don’t tell him nothing,’ she enjoined. “He lies when 
e says he’s married.’ 

The policeman hurried away. 

“How did you know?” asked Trumper with uncon- 
ealed admiration. 

“How do you think?” she answered pettishly. 
»oking at him, of course.” 

“Can you always tell?” 

“Not always,’’ she confessed. “When a man’s a crook 
ou can’t tell anything about him. That’s what makes 
omen fall for them.” 

““T see,” said Trumper untruthfully, wondering whether 
ie would classify himself as a crook, a married man or a 
eutral. But he dared not ask. 

A hansom cab approached presently from the environs 
’ City Hall Park and drew up before them. After 
ynsiderable hesitancy the girl climbed in, and Trumper 
so, but only when he had learned that her address was 

West Twenty-third Street. Had it proved to be north 
' Forty-second, threatening a parade of the Avenue, 
ything would have persuaded him to exhibit himself in 
ich strange company, 
ywever remote the chance 

discovery by one of his 
iends. As the vehicle 

rched and then proceeded 
ytown the girl grew in- 
ieasingly nervous. 

“Gee!” she remarked 
jesently. “I don’t like this 
ting. It’s like a rocking- 
«air with both rockers 
listed, and when I felt the 
sn burning the back of my 
1ck I looked up through 
te roof trap and it was 
1thing but that red-nosed 
civer’s eyes boring holes 
isome. A driver ought to 
$s with his back to you, 
yiere you can save your- 
sf when he starts to look 
ayund,” 

“Save yourself from 
viat?”’ asked Trumper, 
8 iling. 

‘From whatever you 
hopen to be doing,” she 
rolied with matter-of-fact 
eidor. “‘Besides,”’ she 
eitinued, “what do you 
tink my friends would say 
ifhey seen me riding in a 
gvart with asofty? Why, 
I’ never hear the end of 
it, You tell him to go to 
th corner of Sixth Avenue 
ail Twenty-third. That’s 
were I’ll get out.” 

‘Without a hat?” 

/Sure. But I’d forgot 
th hat. What about it?” 

How does fifty dollars 
stike you?” suggested 
Tiimper. ‘Will that make 
iv\ll right?” 

\I guess so,” she an- 
ri without much en- 
thsiasm. 

_ Then we have your feel- 
mj) to consider,” he con- 
tinied. 

That’s so,” she re- 
mked, her eyes narrow- 
in} “T’d forgotten them, 
to| all on account of my 
ngliking this wagon.” 


“ By 


Trumper had many times before been on a brink with- 
out knowing it. This time he had not the excuse of igno- 
rance; he knew perfectly well that all he had to do to play 
with fire was to move his hand about six inches. Physi- 
cally he did not budge, but mentally he crossed a bridge, 
and burned it. However, by subjecting his companion to 
careful scrutiny, he fooled himself for a moment into think- 
ing he was hesitating. 

What he saw was a not unattractive ensemble best de- 
scribed collectively by the adjective rangy. The girl had 
long slits for eyes, long nose, long neck, long limbs and 
long brains. Looking at her, one felt instinctively that 
there was more reason to worry about the world while she 
was around than about her ability to take care of herself 
while in it. And yet, let it be repeated, she was not un- 
pleasing to the eye. Distinctly, here were possibilities; 
which is just another way of saying that Trumper was 
once more in the inexorable grip of the creative impulse. 

“T think I know how to heal your hurt,’’ he remarked 
as casually as possible, “but it will take time. Do you 
happen to be free after four in the afternoons?” 

“Yes, I do,” she replied after a short pause, during which 
her eyes narrowed still further. 

“Well,” said Trumper, seribbling on a card, “‘suppose 
you come up to my studio at four tomorrow. Here’s the 
address and the telephone number, and the fifty dollars. I 
haven’t thought anything out yet, but I’m sure I can if 
you'll help me,” 

“Studio!”’ she scoffed aloud, the pupils of her eyes all 
but disappearing. Then she read the card. That was the 
instant Trumper should have been watching her face in- 
stead of striving to penetrate the mists which shrouded the 
future. Her lids flew open and closed again. “Oh, all 
right,’ she muttered. ‘‘I’ll come.” 

What Trumper thought as, after dropping her at the 
corner, he drove past the row of houses in one of which she 
resided, was that for years he had wondered what those 
sandstone sarcophagi guarded and if, like the Lycian Lapis 
Assius, they had the faculty of disintegrating the bodies 
deposited within them. That gruesome fancy persisted 
even after acquaintance with the girl as one of their 
denizens. Perhaps because they looked so sealed and 
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Looking Upon the Unbeautiful Figurines, She Was Not Chagrined; She Saw Merely a Permanent Record 


of What She Had Intended 


abandoned, yet permanent. Perhaps because of the litter 
of newspapers, yellow with a week’s age, red with running 
colors, glaringly white even at their dirtiest, which befouled 
the once staid approaches. Was there anything more evi- 
dent, more disastrous to the eye, than a vagrant news sheet? 
And then arose a question far more pertinent: Could any- 
thing evolve from such a background without retaining a 
ghoulish tinge? 

It is easy to read Trumper as above, but the man clever 
enough to do the same for the mental mechanism which 
oecupied a small compartment in the top of the girl’s head 
as she climbed the stairs:to his studio, might truly laugh at 
locksmiths. Not that her face was not expressive; it was. 
But it had a way of saying what she wanted it to say rather 
than what she thought; which, after all, is the grim back- 
bone of comedy. Following instructions, she arrived at the 
top floor and entered without hesitation, to find Trumper 
in immaculate shirt sleeves busy at his easel. She stared at 
him and at the rather Spartan background with an air of 
surprise if not of disappointment. 

“Do you mind if I call you Scorp or Scorpie?’”’ he asked 
pleasantly. ‘‘Short for Scorpion. Just between ourselves, 
of course. Somehow I think it will help the general scheme 
of things.” 

“Why, no,” said the girl with a look almost of dismay. 
“T don’t mind what you call me. I don’t mind much what 
you do.” 

‘Well, take off my hat then, and make yourself at home,”’ 
said Trumper. “I would suggest that you do the stunt you 
pulled when the car went by and nothing came out. You 
know,” he continued, noting the blank look in her face. 
“You crooked your neck, then your knee, and then your 
arms. I want to draw you that way.” 

“Draw me!”’ she exclaimed. ‘Say, are you kidding, or 
do you really think mamma came here to watch sonny play 
with his box of paints?” 

“T see,” said Trumper, laying aside his crayon, “that 
we'll have to come to an understanding. It happens that 
I’ve had some success as an artist in developing individual 
keynotes in others. We all have personalities, but I am 
only interested in distinction. You happen to have it—of 
a most unusual brand. I believe I can strip you of furbe- 
lows and leave something 
which will strike the public 
eye as unique. If ——”’ 

“One minute,” she inter- 
rupted. “‘Do you call tak- 
ing off my hat stripping? 
Because if you do, Broad- 
‘way has seen all you’re go- 
ing to see.” 

“You misunderstand 
me,” continued Trumper 
patiently. ‘Perhaps we’d 
better putitthisway: Your 
time is worth money. Sup- 
pose I employ you at fifty 
dollars a week to do exactly 
what I tell you to do, from 
four o’clock on, without 
asking any questions. It 
goes without saying that I 
promise not to touch you. 
No rough stuff, [mean. All 
you'll have to do is tostand 
around, and in the end put 
on whatever clothes I have 
made for you.” 

“What doI get out of it 
besides the fifty per?” she 
asked, her face still some- 
what bemused. ‘‘What I 
mean is, where are we go- 
ing?” 

“Tf you are stubborn or 
if I fail,” replied Trumper, 
“you aren’t going any- 
where; but if I succeed I 
expect to see you on the 
stage and screen as the 
Viper of the West Side.” 

“Really, now!” jeered 
the girl; then added with a 
frown, “What’s a viper 
anyway?”’ 

“A viper,” said Trumper 
coolly, “is something that 
stings anyone who comes 
within its reach.”’ 

“Ts that so!” said the 
girl. “‘ Well, considering I’ve 
been stung all my life it 
would be a treat to turn 
and sting back fora change. 
A girl hasn’t a chance 
against you men, the way 
things are—not a chance.” 

(Continued on Page §4) 
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Future Leadership 


NE of the major reasons for pessimism in American life 
O today is the supposed lack of leaders for present and 
future needs. It is not so much that we are short of pace- 
makers in business enterprise, the sciences and technical 
arts. There are many devoted physicians, teachers, civil 
servants and technicians, while every line of industrial and 
commercial effort has its quota of ambitious and deter- 
mined youth. 

The questioning and searching for leadership are not 
concerned with narrow, occupational lines. They do not 
lay emphasis upon industry, finance, the professions or 
even public life. A man may be a manufacturer, a banker, 
a lawyer or asenator. The people have no great respect for 
mere occupational distinctions, no awe whatever of place. 
They want something above, aside, apart from the label. 
The label may, for all they care, be anything. 

Former President Eliot, of Harvard, who recently cele- 
brated his ninetieth birthday, was an example in his time 
of the light and leading which are sought. They come per- 
haps from a railroad president, a country editor, a traveling 
missionary. Who are the men of mark, who are the really 
big men to carry on? 

This question is asked eagerly wherever there is serious 
discussion, and back of the interrogation is the uneasy fear 
that material progress has run ahead of civic, social and 
spiritual values. This is not so much an opinion as an 
instinctive feeling. It is not a platform or a programso much 
as it is an unformulated pessimism regarding the caliber of 
men of note, public and otherwise. 

Temporarily when scandals are uncovered there is no 
doubt a distinct loss of confidence in the office-holding class 
and in large sections of the business community as well. But 
such tendency as the American people show to look on the 
dark side is not caused primarily by the derelictions of any 
occupational group. On the whole, business men have 
deserved well of the nation. As for officeholders, politicians, 
public men so-called, who is there any longer so innocent 
as to look to them for the whole of salvation? 

What the country needs is the unifying process of a simple 
restatement of what is worth while in life. The extensions 
and complexities of scientific and material progress have 
bewildered and stunned us all. The world of production 
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and of commerce is so vast that any voice raised by the 
church and any speeches made by public officials rise 
hardly at all above the tumult. 

But the values and standards of conduct in the fam in 
communities, in the state—these must be borne aloft, no 
matter how confusing and measureless become the sur- 
prises of invention and the prodigies of industry. Human 
character and conduct—these are supreme, as ever. When 
the questions are asked, Who are the men of mark? Who 
are the coming leaders? it means that people want men at 
the front, at the top, who stand for, who express these 
values and ideals. For they must persist, regardless of 
whether communication is by foot messenger or radio, and 
of whether a few thousand or a few billion dollars constitute 
a fortune. 

There is no substitute for leadership, or rather for the 
values and ideals which leadership stresses. Least of all do 
new laws form even a makeshift. If there be not sufficient 
tolerance, intelligence and education among our people to 
guarantee honest, fair and judicious teaching in the public 
schools of the facts and theories of history and science, no 
statute prescribing the exact. facts and theories to be 
taught, or the specific textbook to be used, will remedy the 
defect. 

The mere formation of committees and associations can 
hardly take the place of leadership. A new committee, a 
new association is often merely a method of dodging re- 
sponsibility, of throwing it upon other citizens. 

New conditions have produced new professions, such as 
engineering, with many others rapidly emerging. The more 
enthusiastic members of these newer occupations and pro- 
fessions announce that they are going to make over the 
world, produce a new and better society and set up higher 
standards than have been known before. They will contrib- 
ute, no doubt, to the sum total of valuable information, but 
technical facts will never serve as popular sustenance. 
The leaders of a nation must speak 1 in very simple terms, 
loud and clear. 

The institutions of higher learning—universities, col- 
leges and technical schools—are playing an ever-increasing 
rdle in American life. But except for an occasional Eliot 
and Wilson they do not speak out in the ringing words 
which alone great multitudes can comprehend. Courses of 
lectures, examinations, marks, cuts, football, clubs, frater- 
nities and good fellowship—these are very delightful, and 
on the whole tend to refine and round out human material. 
But on the average the material is mediocre or at least 
undistinguished, and a four years’ college course has no 


touch of magic wherewith to stamp the imprint of great- ¥ 


ness upon those congenitally incapable of receiving it. 

It is part of our national genius that greatness and 
leadership should surge up from the people, from all the 
people. Leaders never have been and they never will be 
turned out by the schools, whether their learning be the 
old-fashioned classical culture or a newfangled subject 
known as business administration. The simple qualities 
of greatness and leadership will not be regimented or con- 
ventionalized into schools of Latin or schools of com- 
merce. They spring alike from the palace and the hovel, 
from the hard school of experience and from the softer but 
at times very valuable training to be had in university 
halls. 

There is discouragement because the people prefer mov- 
ies and radio to an oration on civic duty by the visiting 
clergyman or state senator. They prefer, so it is said, the 
cartoonist and columnist to the editorial writer. But the 
medium is less important than the voice which speaks 
through it. The means of reaching a large public may 
change from year to year, but the vital interests of man- 
kind do not change. They have to do with happiness and 
character; with life and death, with conditions of living, 
with what in the last analysis are moral standards and 
values. 

The prevalent interest in biography is a wholesome sign. 
Every crop of new books contains biographies, every book- 
store window is filled with them. The modern biographer is 
supposed to be unsparing; that does not matter. After 
the critical faculty has exhausted itself we still find a 
cloud of witnesses to the many who possessed constructive 
ability and noble character in the past few generations. 
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Human nature does not change to any marked deg 
in a generation, or even in much longer periods of time. 
are reading today of the lives of those who graced the 
cent past; can there be any doubt that twenty or fifty c 
hundred years hence there will be as many helpful biog 
phies of those who live today or in the immediate futw 

’ Men always look for prophets in a distant country, ne: 
in the same or an adjoining county. Yet few are the co 
munities in which there is not such a one to follow. W 
cares if such a one be railroad conductor, high-seh 
principal, contractor, university president or country d 
tor? What matters if he be the son of a workman or ¢ 
millionaire? ; 

One of the great gains of the labor government to HE: 
land is the addition of new classes to political participati 
and responsibility. The old ruling class’ had become sa 
decimated by war, emigration and ruinous taxation, 1 
to mention the inevitable deterioration of a heredit: 
aristocracy. New blood was needed in England, and it 
being had. 

We require no labor-party movement to make it p 
sible to avail ourselves of new blood. It is always bei 
infused into the veins of the American system. Regardl 
of the size of any one of our communities, if there are m 
living there with character and unselfishness enough 
formulate and by their lives proclaim high standards a 
ideals, then that community has no right to ask despz 
ingly, Where are the men to lead? It is true that when | 
question is put, those who ask are not thinking of th 
own or-of any particular town so much as they are of | 
country at large. But the nation can rise no higher tk 
its source. 


These Beauty Contests 


OWADAYS it is a poorly illustrated Sunday sup} 

ment that does not present the picture of at le 
one winner of a beauty contest. The publicity given 
national event at Atlantic City seemingly resulted in m 
ing the selection of carnival queens and prize-winn 
beauties a national sport. State, county and town c 
tests are everyday events. Lodges and conventions s¢ 
to need the excitement of a beauty ballot. Bath 
beaches fight their way into print by pulchritude tests, ; 
manufacturers even have staged elaborate contests. 
outsider who depended on the Sunday newspapers 
impressions of American life might be forgiven for think’ 
that the people of the United States had suddenly acqui 
a carnival complex and that the national dress of the yo" 
American girl was a one-piece bathing suit. | 

The selection of a queen of beauty is a custom that | | 
come down the centuries. In the early days it was a be 
tiful and dignified rite, but, if history is to be believed | 
invariable provoker of trouble. Paris handing the gol 
apple to Aphrodite, Ivanhoe extending the crown on) 
lance to Rowena, Don Quixote demanding homage to) 
fair Dulcinea—always the prelude to something unexpec 
and painful. Later the custom descended to the lo 
classes, and the selection of a Queen of the May becam«¢! 
annual event. Although no jousting preceded the elect! 
there were generally wigs on the village green and ple 
of petty feuds and jealousies after each Maypole fest’ 
The beauty contest—American plan—has plenty of pri: 
dent, therefore; but the original idea has become sa 
warped in the course of time and has acquired a comn 
cialized aspect. ‘ 

It is a long cry from the choosing of a rustic bea} 
for the morris dance to the parade of half-clad batl! 
girls before thousands of neck-craning boardwalk 
There was beauty in the decking of the May queer’ 
garlands of flowers; but it is hard to retain any of } 
glamour when the contestants come clothed in co a 
creations donated for purposes of publicity. ; 

The beauty contest has become the last resort oth 
unimaginative press agent and the trump card of the 
ture editor. It is being so overworked, however, tha 
time it will effect its own cure. Before very long, wit: 
a doubt, it will be possible once more to pick up a Si 
newspaper without finding these tiresome photogra, 
poses of corn-fed blue-ribbon femininity. N 
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haps to regard as the most conservative in the 

world since China became a republic; the country 
‘intaining an ancient monarchy, hereditary legislators, 
ate church, bishops who are also lawmakers, complicated 
dal ceremonials, and an empire which is more widely 
ead than any other known to history—passed a few 
nths ago under the rule of declared socialists, of men 
o have proclaimed themselves enemies of the existing 
jal order. One of the most distinguished members of 
present cabinet last year, in the House of Commons, 
ivered a ferocious attack upon ‘‘the whole capitalist 
tem under which we live.” 


| country which very many have been apt per- 


A Remarkable Event 


\HESE new rulers of the British Empire have for years 
been working to place society upon what they were ac- 
tomed to describe as entirely new economic foundations; 
oliey which the bulk of Englishmen, like the bulk of 
iericans, have heretofore regarded either as dangerously 
versive or inanely Utopian. Though England did not 
re its Lusk committee to prevent men who now form 
cabinet from taking their seats in Parliament, it had 
Dukes of Northumberland daily preaching that they 
uld be sent to penal servitude for life. Indeed, among 
men who now make up the government of England 
some who were for years under police supervision. 
ey had their dossiers in the special police department 
ated to look after Bolsheviks like themselves. Quite a 
nber of the members of Parliament sitting on the gov- 
ment benches have passed several years in prison. A 
ner was given the other night in the House of Com- 
ns, limited to members who had done time in jail. It 
3 quite a large gathering. 
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Such are among the people who now rule, as the pre- 
dominant party of the state, the very ancient monarchy 
and the very modern commonwealth which we know as the 
British Empire. It is a true revolution in the exact dic- 
tionary sense of the term. Those who were beneath are on 
top; those who were on top are beneath. 

It does not dispose of this very remarkable event to 
say that the socialists are a government on sufferance; that 
they can be turned out if they do anything radical or revolu- 
tionary. If Debs were elected President under some system 
of recall, or a negro elected governor of Alabama, we should 
not say that the event had no importance. We should 
realize that some very remarkable change had taken place 
in American politics and American ideas. 

Well, what has this revolution done to Britain—what 
will it do? What does it mean to the world, this really 
remarkable event which no one, speaking broadly, until 
recently would have regarded as within the realm of 
political possibilities? 

The Russian change is one which affects the West in a 
social sense almost as little as would a change in rulers of 
some of the dense African populations on the equator. 
But Britain is very much part of the world’s life. What she 
has done in the matter of laws and constitutions and social 
changes these past five hundred years has deeply af- 
fected the way of life of nearly everyone in the world, 
where life can be affected by politics at all. The in- 
fluence of her laws has been felt from Gopher Prairie 
to Delhi, from Vermont to the Punjab. It is not 
merely that every representative institution in the 
world has felt the effect of the more or less successful 
working of the Mother of Parliaments. 

No political development, whether it be women’s 
suffrage, industrial arbitration or insurance, prohi- 
bition, municipal ownership or trading, can work 
successfully in any one country of our day without 
its being advocated by someone or other in most 
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Western countries. In the competition of parties for 

something with which to win votes, a new reform is 

as valuable to a politician as a new method of manu- 
facture is to a manufacturer. And it is as certain as any- 
thing well can be in politics that if the old English laws 
relating to things like private property, the degree to 
which the nation may control certain economic activities, 
the relation of the nation to its railroads or banks, are 
fundamentally changed, and the new order of society 
works successfully, or even appears to do so, then those 
changes will not be long in affecting Gopher Prairie also. 


What Has Really Happened? 


UT again, are the changes introduced by the socialists 

fundamental? Has anything really happened so for? 
Will not the parliamentary situation of the Labor Party— 
the fact that it is in a minority and can be turned out the 
moment that it attempts anything really radical or social- 
istic—prevent it from doing anything that the older parties 
might not have done? ‘ 

If one were to judge an event like this simply by the 
legislation which immediately made its appearance on 
the statute book, there would be a good deal to say for the 
view just indicated. But obviously the political importance 
of Labor’s arrival is not to be measured by the new 
legislation of its first weeks of office. For instance, one 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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Adventures of Alice 


se HAT are all these 
men doing?” Alice 
asked. They were in 
a large high-vaulted chamber 
in which a number of solemn, 
dignified men were seated 
about a table. 

“This is a Senatorial Inves- 
tigating Committee,” said the 
Red Knight; ‘‘Committee 
Number 27X.” 

“What are they investigat- 
ing?”’ Alice asked. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the Red 
Knight. ‘Now that’s a ques- 
tion. Let me see ——” 

He consulted a little note- 
book that he drew from his 
pocket. 

“They’re investigating 
Committee Number 44D,” he 
said. ‘You see, Number 44D 
was appointed last week to in- 
vestigate the scandal growing 
out of the Senatorial Commit- 
tee that Was appointed to in- 
vestigate graft in the Janitor 
General’s Office Committee. 
Number 18K, I think that one 
was.” 

“Tt sounds awfully compli- 
cated,’ said Alice. 

“Tt is,’ replied the Red 
Knight. “And the worst of it 
is that it ties up the business 
of the country. No one is left 
for the unveilings.” 

“Unveilings?”’ 

“Yes—unveilings of monuments. What do you suppose 
we elect officials for?”’ 

“T thought they were elected to pass laws and to 
run ——”’ 

“But that’s an old-fashioned idea,”’ said the Red Knight 
impatiently. ‘“‘We have too many laws already. We elect 
our statesmen to unveil monuments and toattend dinners.”’ 

“How lovely!” said Alice. 

“But all the favorite sons are under subpcena, so the 
monuments have to remain veiled and the dinners un- 
eaten; and the country’s in an awful state.” 

““Can’t something be done about it?” asked Alice. 

“Well, I suppose the Senate might appoint a committee 
to investigate the situation,” the Red Knight replied. 

In front of each senator was a large can of paint with the 
handle of a brush sticking out. 

“What are they for?” Alice asked. 

“This is what is called a nonpartisan impartial senatorial 
inquiry,’ explained the Red Knight. ‘‘As soon as one 
senator is through painting a witness black another one 
gets up and whitewashes him, and vice versa. That pre- 
serves the senatorial reputation for fairness.” 

“Why can’t they leave the witness his original color in 
the first place?’’ Alice asked indignantly. 

“What would be the sense of that?” said the Red Knight. 
“You don’t understand the first principles of investigating. 
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“Wow! If I’m Like What That 
Mirror Shows, I Need 
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Listen, they’re starting.”” A meek, mild-faced little man 
sat in the witness chair. 

“Now, Mr. Woggle,” said a tall, burly senator who was 
conducting the investigation, in a loud voice, “‘ when we ad- 
journed yesterday you were telling us about a Mr. Boggle. 
When did you first meet this Mr. Boggle you were telling 
us about?” 

“T never met him personally,” said the witness. 
wife was standing in the Pennsylvania Station —— 

“How long ago?” 

“‘T don’t remember exactly. Say, fifteen years ago. She 
heard two women talking. One of them said, ‘ You’ll have 
to see Boggle.’”’ 

“This is very significant,’ said the senator. 
significant indeed. Who were those women?” 

“T don’t know,” said the witness. “‘My wife never saw 
them before—or since.” 

‘Will the senators permit me to suggest that we sub- 
poena those two women?” said another senator. 

“By all means,” said the first. “It’s quite apparent 
that they’re hiding. Now, Mr. Woggle, who is this Mr. 
Boggle?” 

“‘T never heard of him in my life.” 
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“Great Snakes! This One 
Shows Me Worse!”’ 


“Violet! Oh, Vit”’ 


Alice whispered to her comps| 
“T don’t quite get the drift of th’ 
“It’s perfectly clear,” said the: 
Knight. “You see, in the langu: 
the underworld ‘tosee’somebody1, 
to pay him money for an unlawfu, 
pose. So when that woman said' 
the other would have ‘t. 
Boggle’ it meant bribe } 
“But whois Boggle, and | 
was he to be bribed to » 
“Ah,” said the Red Ki 
“that’s the mystery, | 
knew that, there’d be no. 
for an investigation. Lei 
across the street and see 
Committee Number 27 
making out. They’re in 
gating British propagan 

the War of 1812.” 
—Newman Le 


The Beau Brumm 
of Antiquity 


N THE days when Tu 
hamun lived on tunc 
and salmon 

In his palace on the naa 
nifty Nile, 

All the nondescripts and ge 
every fisherman and s 

Looked to him to set the s 

ard of the style. 


If he went without his sar 
chewing wax that came 
candles, 

Or imbibed until he 
know his name, 

If he spent his nights at poker or affected red and ocher 

Everybody rushed in haste to do the same. 


DRAWN BY R. B, FULLER 


When he walked beside his daughters by the opalescen 
ters 
His regalia was a sight for sore eyes; 
And the whole Egyptian nation followed dumb with ad; 
tion 
For his most exclusive choice of hats and ties. 


None can ever doubt his passion to be called a man © 
fashion; 
Mortal tongue cannot impeach his taste in clothes; 
In the matter of creations he made startling innovation: 
Dealing chiefly with umbrellas, shirts and hose. 


Years and years he ruled his vassals while they wore hi 
frills and tassels, 
Till at last he had presentiments of doom; 
So he called his chief advisers and his wise men and as: 
To decide upon the purchase of a tomb. 


After much investigation for a suitable location, 
After bickering for days of fruitless things, 
The advisers, well-deported, satisfactorily reported 
Of a cavern in the Valley of the Kings. 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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produce more perfect, better tasting, more nutritious vegetables. 


We search the markets of the entire country for the finest 
produce. 


No effort, no expense is too great. For “every single can 
. . . ” 
contains our business reputation. 


Fifteen tempting vegetables are blended in this hearty Risen’ Ae 21 kinds 
‘$ 12 cents a can 


and delicious soup. Broth of fine beef, cereals that are rich in 
nourishment, dainty herbs and seasoning! 


Snappy work and sparkling play 
Come from eating soup each day. 
Campbell’s make me feel so fine 

I can hardly wait for mine! 


Can’t you just taste it! 
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XIII 


T WAS Nanny indeed. Her hair in streamers, 
I the frail dinner dress beneath her wrap a 
wet clinging rag, she closed the door and 
shrinking against the panels for a moment she 
put out her hands in a 
gesture of fluttering anguish 
and distress. She did not 
speak, however. She tried, 
true, but no sound came 
from between her parted 
lips; and Blandon saw her 
totter. Leaping toward her 
he was just in time to catch 
her swaying figure as she 
fell. 
“TI came back,’ she 
said. ‘Oh, Jerry! Jerry!” 
Blandon swept her up in 
hisarms. He did not speak; 
but striding back along the 
hall he headed toward a 
lounge near the fireplace. 
The girl made no struggle; 
but as she lay against his 
breast he could feel her 
tremble, shaken either with 
a chill or the stress of some 
emotion —fright perhaps. 
He had no sooner set her 


down, though, than she 
pushed him away and sat 
upright. 


“Quick! You can’t stay 
here,’ she said. “‘ You have 
not a moment to lose!” 
She spoke hurriedly, the 
words coming from her in 
helter-skelter haste. 
“There’s a car at the door; 
I left it there with the en- 
gine going and you can get 
away in it before those men 
get here. Hurry, Jerry, or 
it may be too late!”’ 

Blandon bent over the 
hearth and began fanning 
the dying embers into flame, 

“Hush!”’ he growled. 

“But, Jerry!’’ she ex- 
claimed. 

“Don’t talk to me,” he 
ordered. 

His voice was harsh. If 
he felt any tenderness or 
compassion for her he re- 
pressed it; and his face was 
grim and unrelenting. He 
was still in a haze, of 
course, over what lay be- 
hind all that had happened 
to him and still was hap- 
pening; but the fight up- 
stairs in the garret had been 
to him something more than 
merely a fight. In its vio- 
lence it had served, for one 
thing, to clear the cloud be- 
fogging his mind; and he saw vividly what a dupe they had 
made of him. From the jump off, in fact, he had been 
tricked and befuddled. That, too, was but a part of it. 
Before he had so much as put foot in the house they had set 
out to get rid of him. The holdup out on the road was an 
instance. True, they had held up another car, but it was only 
through the mistake they’d made that he had escaped them 
then. Having failed they had tried to frighten him out of the 
house. The warning pitched through the window was the 
first attempt; then, when this and a second effort had 
failed, they themselves had been frightened. That was 
why they’d tried to get him upstairs in the hall; and why 
they had been frightened he knew, too, now. It was be- 
cause he’d guessed what had happened to Norris Colquitt; 
though this was but a detail. It was, in fact, all of a piece 
with all the other violent and high-handed proceedings of 
that night; in particular, the means they had taken to hide 
from him what had occurred. That business of the man 
with the scar was part of it—that Malay, faugh!—along 
with which was that stuff about the strike at the mill, the 
theft of the books from the office and their alleged fear of 
that lantern-jawed labor agitator Graham. 

Absurd as it all was, though, the incredible staggering 
fact remained that murder had been done here in this 
house, in these surroundings. The attack on his.own life 
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Emerging Out of the Gloom Beyond the Doorway Was the Tan:Faced Man With the Black Patch Quer His Eye 


was corroborative evidence of what had happened to Col- 
quitt; Blandon, in fact, no longer could doubt it any more 
than the attempt on himself. More incredible even than 
this, however, was that the woman he loved seemed as 
deeply steeped in it as that other woman, Colquitt’s wife, 
who now had fled with her guilty partner. 

But why had the girl returned? What was her pur- 
pose now? 

“Do you hear me, Jerry? 
instant to lose!”’ 

Blandon smiled grimly. 

“You mean, before those men get here?”’ 

“Yes, they—if you say so,”’ she flashed. 

“The police?’”’ he drawled. 

Had he not been stooping over the hearth he would have 
seen the look she gave him. Fright leaped into her eyes, 
and she stiffened. ; 

““T—J mean those other men,”’ she faltered; and Blandon 
laughed, the laugh harsh and short. 

“Don’t hand me any more of that. I know your game. 
You're trying to get me out of the house. You want to get 
me out of it before I tell the police what I know.” 

She gasped as she heard him. 

“You mean to tell them?” 

“Naturally.” 


I tell you you haven’t an 


RALEIGH 


AN 


“Just what—what are you going to te 

Blandon controlled his voice with efi 
“The truth of course—that Norry is di 
That he had been murdered.” 

‘‘Murdered?” Her y 
rose. Hestill dared not] 
at her, but he was conse 
that she stared at him, 


palled. “You—you | 
going to ——”’ She bi) 
off, her voice hoa’ 
“What!” 


“What else should I 
them?”’ he inquired. T 
he added, ‘You know 
course, that they triec 
get me too.” 

“Get you?” 

“Yes; upstairs.” 

“In the hall?” Be 
he could speak she laug 
discordantly. ‘You 
down the steps.” 

Blandon said nothing | 
cold rage again had set. 
over him; and he was p: 
ding at the blaze wher 
heard her stir. 

“Then that’s what 
mean to tell the police‘ 

“Why not?” 

“That Norry’s been n 
dered? That they triec 
murder you too?’’ 

“Well?” 

“Do you know what 
happen if you do?”’ 

“Yes, I know,” he 


turned. 
“Do you?” 
Le do.”’ 
“Yes; but have 


thought what will hap 
to you?” she inquired, 
voice all at once like st 

Blandon gave a start 

“TO mera- 

“You’d better think 
that,” said the girl, 
voice clear. “If Norry i 
dead, if he should hap 
to turn up—how would 
stand, Mr.Jerry Blando: 

Wihatuoi. 

““And if he doesn’t t 
up,’’ she added, ‘“‘ what’ 
prove that all you tell i 
moonshine? Will the pc 
believe you—you or u 
if we say Norry has ; 
gone away on a trip?” 

Blandon gave anot 


start. 
“Hah!” he cried. 
“Hah what?” she 


quired coolly. She g 
him no chance to re} 
however. “I don’t know what you know,” she s 
sharply; “‘I don’t care either. I leave it to your im 
ination, though, what the police would say—anyone ' 
either—to any tale you had to tell. You-aie with 
home, without occupation. By your own account, for | 
years you have drifted all over the world, floating from 
place to the other; you have no job, no calling except t 
of a common adventurer; and I ask you now, have} 
ever reflected how people—ordinary respectable peopl 
look on a man like you? Do you think they’d listen to yi 
Would they believe you or would they believe us?” $ 
laughed again, the laugh scoffing. ‘‘That’s plain, isn’t 
I mean to be plain, however. You’d better stop and ti 
stock of yourself, Mr. Gerald Blandon!”’ she drawled, | 
tone biting; and Blandon listened, his face white. 

The attack, that sudden change of front, left him du 
founded. She was right too. What would the police—tl 
or anyone else—have to say to the tale he had to té 
Tough chow, that, to swallow! It was, in fact, so tov 
that even he himself found it difficult to digest. Gad! I 
happened he had made any mistake! But how could ] 
Leaving Colquitt out of it, hadn’t they tried to bump bh 
off as well? No; .he saw at a glance what the girl’s game Ww, 

And this, too, was the girl he loved! 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

She spoke abruptly, her voice harsh, breaking. 

“The time’s going; there isn’t much time left; if you’re 
going you'll have to go now!” Then, as he listened, he 
heard a new note of a sudden in her voice—a note of almost 
frantic appeal. ‘“‘Go, I beg you! It will come out all right, 
I swear. I’ll be able to explain it all!’’ Her voice hurried 
now; and glancing covertly over his shoulder he could see 
her look about, her head cocked, her air alert, listening. 
She feverishly wet her lips. ‘‘ Don’t be nonsensical; don’t 
make an ass of yourself! Hear me, Jerry. You can come 
back in the morning; you can come back in an hour if you 
like. Look, I’ll go with you! If you say so we'll drive away 
in the car together!” 

“What!” 

“T’ll tell you all, explain everything ifi——”’ She broke 
off with a sudden startled gasp. ‘‘Jerry!”’ she cried. 

He had scrambled to his feet, turning to her now his 
marred, battered features with the marks of that murder- 
ing blackguard’s claws on it; and it was this she had seen, 
her eyes wide. 

““You—you're all blood!”’ she said. 

He was of course; though he gave no heed to her aston- 
ishment. 

“You will go with me?’’ he echoed ponderously. 

In turn she paid no heed to what he said. “‘ You’re hurt; 
your face is all torn! Jerry—what was it?”’ 

A growl escaped him. 

““T told you once. That dog tried again to get me.” 

““A man; you mean? Here?”’ 

She looked stupefied. 

“Not that man—him? Not the one you feared?” 

“‘T don’t know what you mean by feared?” he returned. 
“What man are you talking about?” 

She was staring at him, her mouth rounded and her eyes 
like saucers. ; 

““The—the one you told us of. That—that Malay.” 

““Pshaw!’’ he snarled. ‘‘Don’t give me any of that rot!” 

“But, Jerry, you—you Again she broke off, her 
voice, in its slow horror, sunken to a whisper. ‘“‘ You— 
killed —him?”’ 

He laughed, a growl coming from him. 


The Next Instant, Before Blandon 
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“No, but I wish I had!’’ he answered; and she crept 
toward him, a hand on her breast. 

““Where is he, Jerry?”’ 

“Safe; don’t you worry!’’ he snapped. 

“Here? In the house?”’ she faltered. 

“Tn the garret, yes,’’ he answered. Then a sudden suspi- 
cion shot into his mind. ‘‘Here! Why do you want to 
know?’’ he was growling, when with a start he stopped. 
The next instant, leaping away, he crouched behind the 
shelter of the table, his hand at the same instant flying to 
the weapon in his pocket. ‘‘What’s that! Hark!’ he 
whispered. 

She, too, awoke swiftly. 

Rigid, her breath held, she raised her head to listen. 
Then, in a pause between the gusts that still sobbed and 
drummed about the house, another sound intervened. 
It was a man’s whistle—three notes long drawn, a signal; 
and again as its sound pierced the waiting silence it was 
echoed by another crashing noise from the stair overhead. 

The clock there struck. One by one, the chime thudded 
out the hour; and as the last stroke clanged, the house 
reéchoing with the noise, once again the signal outside was 
repeated. ' 

Ten o’clock! It was the hour set in that warning; and, 
his eyes like coals, Blandon waited, the automatic flashing 
in his hand. The girl cried out as she saw it. 

“Jerry! For heaven’s sake!”’ 

“Keep still!’’ he ordered. 

She did not keep still, however. 
fool!” 

At the instant, though, he was too absorbed to heed her. 
He had no means of knowing where they might break in on 
him; but instinctively he glanced toward the door in 
front. Out there was where the whistle had sounded; and, 
every nerve on the alert, he was not prepared for the sud- 
den dart she made at him. 

“You idiot, give me that!”’ she cried. 

At the same instant, her face determined, she snatched 
the pistol from his grasp. 

A strangled cry leaped from Blandon. 


“Jerry! You crazy 


Unarmed, he 


’ knew himself to be helpless; and forgetting all else but the 


pistol she had wrested from him he leaped at her. She was 


Beer 


Could Stop Her, She Had Flung the Pistol With All Her Strength Through the Leaded Panes 
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too quick, however. She sprang away, at the same ins} 
thrusting a chair between his legs, and he went down | 
heap. He was on his feet again, though, at a leap; It 
meanwhile she had put the table between them. “Kp 
off!”” she warned. ‘‘Keep away!’’ She raised the piste; 
him, but Blandon was not deterred by that. 

““Go on, shoot,”’ he mocked her savagely. “Shoot, if u 
like. I’d as lief be killed by you!” 

But she didn’t shoot. His head back, his arms ats 
sides, he was striding toward her when she shrank } | 
from him, her face white. 

“Shoot, why don’t you?”’ he taunted. 

He was only a stride or two away when she turned 4 
raced to the stairs. Halfway up, with Blandon in purs¢ 
she halted and turned swiftly toward the stained-g 
window, her arm raised. The next instant, before he cx ¢ 
stop her, she had flung the pistol with all her strer } 
through the leaded panes. 

The glass crashed, tinkling as its fragments sprinkled \ 
stair; and giving him no time to catch her the girl spec 1 
up the stairs. He was still gaping when he heard a ¢») 
slam overhead. Blandon, however, did not follow. Ag) 
as he stood there, he heard that signal sound outside, i 
time nearer; and he knew he had no time to waste. « 
had been tricked; that girl had cozened him once m:> 
but let her go. ‘ 

His life hung, perhaps, on that pistol she’d flung thro } 
the glass. He must get it—that was all. 

Very good. If he got it he stood some chance to fi t 
them off. It was one thing, though, to go out and pick j 
that pistol and it was another to face single-handed \ 
men out there. Leaping from the stair, he had shoved b 1 
the door and was dashing out into the back entry whe) 
stopped short, the breath wheezing from between i 
teeth. A hand was fumbling at the knob. He looked ani1 
could see it turn. He saw something else as well. Whil 1 
had been in the living room someone had come down tls 
stairs and slipped back each one of the bolts and oie 
fastenings. 

He was still rooted there, gaping at the discovery he 1 
made, when the door creaked on its hinges and slo| 
opened. (Continued on Page 40) 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

A man’s figure stood revealed in the opening, and as 
Blandon saw him he shrank back into the living room, the 
door held on a crack. The man who entered had a bundle 
on his shoulder, a heavy canvas sack, the sort seamen use; 
but it was not till he set it down and stood up again’ that 
Blandon saw his face. A shout leaped in his throat, but he 
chaked it back. There was no mistaking that face. And he 
had thought, too, it was a myth. 

The light from overhead shone down on it; and the skin 
was yellow, the yellow he knew and had seen too often not 
to know; while stretching across it from the mouth to the 
edge of the black oily hair was a white and jagged cicatrice. 
And Blandon had no sooner seen this than emerging out of 
the gloom beyond the doorway a second figure appeared. 
It was the tan-faced man with the black patch over his eye. 

Minutes seemed to pass. It might have been hours for all 
Blandon knew. He had not moved, but shrunk down 
beside the door he kept his eye glued fast to the crack. 

The man with the black patch spoke. 

“Looks like this place was deserted.” 

Scarface jabbered a reply. Whether it was in Tamil, 
straight Malayese or one of the other dialects, Blandon 
could not detect. Then the man with the patch spoke 
again, his voice growling. 

“I’m going to have a look.” 

Blandon leaped to his feet. 

He could not face those two unarmed. The iron poker 
still stood beside the hearth, but he realized its ineffective- 
ness, especially if he tried to make a stand in that wide and 
open space, the living room. The man with a patch would 
have a gun—that was sure! No, the one thing to do was. to 
flit, get out of the house; he had no time, either, to waste. 
But as he swung toward the door at the front Blandon 
stopped short. ‘‘Gad!’’ he whispered to himself. What 
halted him was a thought of the girl upstairs. She was 
alone; and if, after all, she was innocent, he could not 
leave her to those men. The thought, however, had hardly 
flashed into his mind when he could have laughed aloud. 
She? Why, she, of course, was hand in glove with them; 
and slipping to the door he flung it open, then leaped down 
the steps, taking them at a jump. 

It was no time to tarry, as a fact. There was no time 
either for precaution. As Blandon leaped, though, an 
involuntary cry escaped him. Out there under the dark 
porte-cochére a figure—a man’s figure, big and wrapped 
bulkily in a shaggy fur coat—was bustling toward the door. 
There was a crash, then a yell. 

“Hey!” the man bellowed, shouting in surprise. Then, 
as Blandon scrambled to his feet and strove to dart off 
into the darkness, a heavy hand gripped him by the collar. 
He was yanked back and held struggling. ‘‘Here, you; 
what’s your hurry?” he heard his captor growl. 

Limp, Blandon gaped up at him. He knew the voice. 
Even in the dark it could not be mistaken. He knew, too, 
the bulk and bigness of the man who held him fast. 

“Colquitt!” he cried. ‘Norry!” 

It was Colquitt for a fact; Norris Colquitt in the flesh. 
He stood there in the dark, looming high above the shorter, 
slighter man, whose collar he still gripped; but though it 
was Colquitt indeed, Colquitt had yet, it was evident, to 
identify the battered, bloodstained individual he was still 
holding out at arm’s length. 

“T’m Colquitt, yes,’’ he rumbled. 
you?” 

For the first time that night Blandon’s nerves cracked 
on him. It was only with an effort that he choked back the 
sob that gurgled in his throat. 

“Norry—don’t you know me? 
Blandon!”’ 

“Jerry? Blandon?’’ He seemed stupefied. 

Blandon gave another gurgle. 

“Tt’s me, myself, Norry. I’m —— 

Colquitt knew him then. 

“T swan!”’ he said. 

The night resounded with a shout. The next instant 
Blandon felt himself snatched from his feet; Colquitt’s 
arms were flung about him; and in the dark, limp now and 
all in, he had the momentary sensation of being danced up 
and down as if caught in the wash of a tornado. 

“Jerry, you old goat! You old skeesicks! Oh, but I’m 
gindl: You don’t know how glad I am! Of all persons— 
you! 

There was no time for that. Blandon felt his ribs crack 
as Norry Colquitt hugged him closer; but getting a hand 
free as Colquitt gave another shout—“You old hoss, 
you!” —he clapped it to Colquitt’s mouth. 

“Hush!”’ he warned. 
“Hush, nothing! Why 
“Be quiet!’’ begged Blandon. 

“Huh?” Colquitt inquired. 

Blandon gave him another warning gesture. 

“Hush, I tell you!”” he repeated. ‘They’re in the 
house—the Malay and that one-eyed man!” 

In the dim light from the front door Colquitt’s face was 
a picture. ‘““The Malay? The man with one eye? What 
are you talking about?” he inquired stupidly. 

Blandon caught him by the arm. 


“Who the devil are 


It’s me; Jerry—Jerry 


” 
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“Careful! I’m telling you—they nearly got me,’ he 
babbled. 

Then excitement getting the better of him, he began to 
pour forth in a flood all that had happened to him that 
night. In the midst of it Colquitt gripped him by the 
elbow. 

“Here! Hold on there, Jerry. Are you drunk or any- 
thing? What do you mean, nearly murdered? Not here in 
my house?” 

It was so. He was pouring it out again when Colquitt 
sucked in his breath with a startled gasp. 

“Where’s Effy? My wife? Has anything happened to 
her?” 

At the question Blandon faltered. He dared not answer 
that. While he faltered, Colquitt shook him roughly by 
the shoulder. 

“Answer me! Where’s Effy?”’ 

“T—] don’t know,”’ stammered Blandon; ‘she’s not in 
there; none of them are but Nanny Granger; she and 
those men.” | 

“What men, Jerry?” 

Blandon cried desperately, ‘I’m telling you—the men 
that mean to murder you. Don’t you understand?’” 

“Murder me?” 

“Murder you, yes!” 

“Well, we’ll see about that!” snapped Colquitt. 

Before Blandon could stop him he was up the steps and 
throwing open the door. 


XIV 


NSIDE the house Colquitt did not wait to throw off 

either his hat or his coat. He was a big handsome man 
with square-set, stalwart shoulders; and about him now 
was a look of ominous darkness that boded ill for anyone 
who might chance to get in his way. But Blandon knew 
those men; they were armed and would do murder at any 
provocation—without any, for that matter—and darting 
after Colquitt he again caught him by the arm. He was 
just in time, too, for Colquitt was already at the door lead- 
ing out into the entryway. 

“Wait! Don’t you understand?” he cried under his 
breath. ‘‘They’ll shoot you on sight!” 

“T’ll take a chance!” growled Colquitt. 

He shook off the hand on his arm and was once more 
about to open the door when Blandon once more stopped 
him. 

“Are you crazy!’’ he cried. “TI tell you they are all 
armed, every last one of them. They all have gats—these 
two out here, the man in the garret, that fellow Pegram 
too!” 

Colquitt swung round to him. 

“Who?” he inquired, scowling. 

Blandon wondered at his stupidity. “‘Don’t you get it, 
Norry? I’ve told you once, that bird upstairs shot at me. 
If you're going to tackle them get a gun—get anything! 
Only don’t go in there with your bare hands!” 

Colquitt was still peering at him queerly. 

““Did you say Pegram was one?”’ 

“Pegram, yes. He’s the fellow they call Burt.” 

“And you say Burt’s in on this? You don’t mean he 
tried to murder you?”’ 

“He as good as tried. It was young Pegram anyway, 
I’ll swear, that let that murderer upstairs into the house.”’ 

“Burt did?” 

“‘Haven’t I been telling you?”’ demanded Blandon; add- 
ing, “He warned me, too, if I wasn’t out of the house by 
ten he or his pals would get me.”* 

“Warned you? What?” 

“Tf you don’t believe me,” returned Blandon, ‘look at 
that window there!” As he spoke he pointed to the hole in 
the shattered glass. ‘‘They flung the warning through 
that.” 

Colquitt looked at the window. He looked back then at 
Blandon, his face wrung into a scowl. Then he spoke, his 
voice laborious, drawling slowly. 

“T don’t get all this, Jerry. You’ll have to quiet your- 
self if I’m to make out what’s happened. Just sit down 
there in a chair now and tell it to me from the beginning.” 

Sit down? Quiet himself? Blandon felt, instead, as if he 
could scream. There were these men—they were here in 
the house—in the hall at his elbow, to be plain; and he was 
asked to sit down and take it easy! 

Colquitt gave him another searching look. Then before 
Blandon could halt him he walked to the door and shoved 
it open. 

“Look, Jerry; there are no men there,” he laughed. 

It was so. The hall was empty. Blandon, however, 
didn’t laugh. 

“They’re here somewhere, Norry.” 

Colquitt gave a shrug. “Let them stay then,” he 
grunted. Slipping off his fur coat he flung it with his hat 
on a convenient chair. Then he swung around slowly, his 
eyes fixed thoughtfully on Blandon. ‘Now just get hold 
of yourself, Jerry. When you have, I’d like to know from 
the beginning what’s happened.” 

Blandon got hold of himself. Then again, piece by 
piece, he related the happenings of the last few hours. His 
voice was strained; it was hurried too; and he wet his lips 
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feverishly. The first detail was the episode at the statior | 
Pegram’s surly brusqueness, his curt rejoinder to ever 
question; and then the first sight of that murdering black 
guard, the rat-faced man—this and his play of running 0: 
with the limousine. Blandon could explain that noy 
They had meant to get him then, only there had been som — 
slip about it. It was the same with the holdup later on th — 
road. They had tried once more to lay him out; but onc 
more luck had been on his side; by mistake they had hell 
up the other limousine. As Blandon related this Colquitt’ 
face grew more queer. 

“You say a boy and a gray-haired man were mixed wu) 
in that?” he repeated. | 

‘So old Pegram said,’’ Blandon answered. 

His eyes fell as he spoke. He still dared not tell Colquit 
that it was his wife—she and old Temple—who, in a) 
probability, had staged the holdup. He dared not eve; 
to look at him. 

“Go on,” directed Colquitt, as he hesitated; and Blan 
don went on. | 

He told next of coming to the house, of finding Nanm 
Granger in it; then he told what she had related to him— 
that is, the tale of Colquitt’s disappearance. As he cami 
to this he saw Colquitt start. 

“What?” he murmured. ‘She said that? That I hac| 
been murdered?” 

“No, not exactly,” parried Blandon. 
disappeared.” . | 

The reply seemed to affect Colquitt as incompre 
hensible. 

“That I’d disappeared, you say?” he inquired. Blan 
don nodded gravely; and Colquitt gave him another curi 
ous look. ‘“‘You’re not joshing?” he drawled. 

It was the last thing Blandon had in mind. 

“Your wife told me the same thing, Norry.” 

“My wife?” echoed Colquitt. His look was more thar 
ever curious, its air commingled incredulity and bewilder 
ment; though Blandon hardly heeded that. In detail hi 
related laboriously all that Colquitt’s wife had said—he: 
tale of Colquitt’s life, his sudden slump, then her suspicior 
that Colquitt had done something to involve them all iz 
peril. 

“Huh?” inquired Colquitt expressively if inelegantly 
Blandon nodded; and Colquitt gave another grunt. “) 
see,” he drawled; though it was improbable he did. “Sx 
that’s why I disappeared, got myself murdered?” Hi 
grinned sourly. ‘‘Did Effy tell you that?” 

“She said you’d disappeared,”’ repeated Blandon. 

“Then she didn’t tell you I’d been murdered?” de. 
manded Colquitt; and Blandon shook his head.. 

“Not exactly.”’ As a matter of fact she hadn’t. It was 
instead, the other sinister happenings that had led Blandor | 
to believe it. ‘“‘What I figured, Norry, was she thought 
you’d run away.” 

“Run away? Me? Run away for what?” 

“For a lark, Norry. You’d been advertising for me 
and before I got here she thought I’d gone off with you.” 

A low rumble came from Colquitt. “I went to Boston 
on business, if you want to know.” | 

Blandon was not astonished. After the way he’d been 
tricked and cheated and bamboozled he was ready now! 
for any evidence of Effy Colquitt’s duplicity—hers or! 
Nanny Granger’s. 

“Then you weren’t stale—fed up—bored?”’ 

“Bored?” 

“You didn’t run away for a change, for something new?| 

“T’ve been bored, if that’s what you mean. What’s that’ 
got to do with it though?” | 

“Then you did mean to run away?” 

“T? Well, if I wanted to go away for a month or so, : 
shouldn’t I? But run away, no.’ 

It was too deep for Blandon. 

“But you advertised for me, Norry; you say you tried | 
to find me.’ 
“Well, what of it?’’ growled Colquitt. “I was worried 
about you, wondering where you were and if you needed 
any help. I thought, besides, if I could find you we might | 
be able to go off on a little trip; a couple of months or so 
knocking around somewheres. Then when we got back I | 
wanted to give you a job in the mills.” 

Blandon pricked up his ears. | 

“A job? Me?” 

Colquitt made a gesture of helplessness and irritation. 

“Spill out the rest, Jerry. Let’s hear this nightmare of 
yours to the bitter end.” 

Blandon himself began to feel nettled. Nightmare might | 
be the word for it—he had for it, in fact, the same feeling | 
himself; but what irked him most was Colquitt’s look of 
almost open doubt, not to call it disbelief. If there was. 
nothing behind all these happenings, then why had Col- 
quitt come home? Why, in particular, had he come home 
that night? | 

“Why? Because I was telephoned to come homie re- 
turned Colquitt. 

“By your wife, Norry?” 

“No; the office.” 

“You’re sure?” 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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The Imperial 
$1895 f. o. b. Detroit; tax extra 
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Different and Finer Results from. 
Different, Finer Engineering 


Out of a clear sky, the Chrysler Six has 
brought the motor car industry to the point 
invariably reached in any industry of eco- 
nomic importance.. | 


That is the point where revolutionary im- 
provements and advancements begin to 
render the original invention obsolete — 
where previous practice is brought to a 
full stop. 


That never happens until the newest pro- 
duct proves its right to precedence, by reason 
of greatly simplified design, greater efficiency, 


and operating results that are radically dif- 
ferent. 


Since the first of the year, the Chrysler Six 
has established its own right to precedence, 
by proving these things—not only in the 
eyes of scientific and engineering men, but 
of the motor car buying public as well. 


It is doing for the motor car industry what 


the steam turbine did for ocean transporta- 


tion, what the compound locomotive did 
for railroading, and what the telephone of 
today has done for all business. 


“h development of 15 years has not been 
as aside in the Chrysler Six. 


‘rid and proven engineering fundamentals 
.alz been adhered to; but they are applied in 
.e' and different ways that produce sensa- 
ioal results. 


‘othe best of our knowledge, there never 
efre has been a 3-inch engine capable of 
xclucing 68 horsepower and a speed of 70 
nxi:s an hour— with gasoline economy safely 
ve 20 miles to the gallon. 


“ht is what scientific engineering in the way 
£ erfected gas distribution, special combus- 
io: chambers and heat distribution does for 
heChrysler Six. 


“hre never before has been a car of 160 
aces overall length, and a touring car road 
vetht of 2705 pounds, that could be com- 
oribly driven at 60 milesan hourand upward 
nlobbled street or rutted road. 


That is what balance, low center of mass, 
and scientific distribution of weight do for 
the Chrysler Six. 


There has never before been a motor in which 
all sense of vibration has been so completely 
eliminated—not merely smothered or tapered 
down or broken up. 


That is what uniform power impulses, balance 
and lightness of reciprocating parts, seven big 
crankshaft bearings, and a heavy crankshaft 
do for the Chrysler Six. 


There never before has been a car in which 
sidesway and road-weaving are absent—which 
can be driven around turns at 50 miles an hour 
—which is under perfect control at all speeds. 


That is what a spring mounting close to the 
hubs, and parallel to the wheels; with low 
center of gravity and the perfect equalization 
of Chrysler-Lockheed hydraulic four-wheel 
brakes, does for the Chrysler Six. 


There never has been a car with an overall 
length of 160 inches that afforded so much 
usable space—generously roomy for 5 large 
adults. 


That is what space engineering does for the 
Chrysler Six. 


Examples might be cited by the score; but they 
would not convey to you the realization you 
should have of the marvelous pick-up of the 
Chrysler Six; or its beauty; or its steady, two- 
ton-car riding comfort; or the way it wipes 
out road shock. 


But you can see for yourself how utterly 
different the Chrysler Six is, in these respects 
and a dozen others, by applying to the 
Chrysler dealer. ; 


There you can test and study the car, ride in 
it and drive it, and in your own mind give to 
it the place of precedence which is being 
generally accorded to it. 


The Touring, $1335; The Phaeton, $1395; The Roadster, $1525; The Sedan, $1625; 
The Brougham, $1795; The Imperial, $1895. All prices f. o. b. Detroit; tax extra. 
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Pronounced as though spelled. Crysler 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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HETHER 
President 
Wilson did 
or did not prepare 
before his inaugu- 
ration a definite 
plan for recon- 
structing the 


relations of the 
Government to 
our commerce, it 
is certain that soon 
after he took office 
a series of legisla- 
tive and executive 
steps began which 
continued until 
new relations were 
established which 
have affected the 
whole structure of 
our trade ever 
since. The oldhas 
gone and there is 
little present sign 
of a wish to recall 
it. Who is there 
that desires to re- 
trace our steps to 
the economic posi- 
tion in which 
President Wilson 
found us? Great 
as his work was in 
war and for peace, 
it did not prevent 
his doing construc- 
tive service of the 
first order for busi- 
ness. This side of 
his public life has 
hardly received its 
share of thought. 
Some of it is little 
known. We shall, 
therefore, examine 
it as these articles 
proceed. A small part of the structure he built has been 
changed; other parts in the hands of lesser men have 
lost their bearings. Some parts of the fabric were ill- 
matched, even mistaken in their structural form and rela- 
tions, but the work as a whole has stood the test of war 
and the equal trial of a peace more political than ethical, 
and it is here to be appraised. 

Several important events in this series were related 
closely to my own personal work. With most, not all, of 
the others I was familiar as an adviser. Sometimes my ad- 
vice was taken, sometimes not. As I see results today they 
seem to justify my counsels whether for or against. We 
shall see what these counsels were as we proceed, but in 
order to avoid routine we shall not consider all the steps 
in the series in unbroken sequence. Each of them has its 
individual story as well as its interlocking relations. It is 
my purpose to tell the one and make clear the other. 


Not in the Party Platform 


iA I LOOKED out from my office chair in Washington 
upon the conditions which have been partially pre- 
sented in the preceding articles, it was evident that there 
was much to be done with which politics or partisanship had 
no more to do than had the nebular hypothesis. For there 
is no Democratic way to build a wharf or design a ship, and 
no Republican way to construct a laboratory or run a glass 
works. I did not find in my party platform any plank that 
was useful in a plant for handling coal, nor did Republican 
principles cast light on the new engines needed for the 
Fish Hawk. These things and hundreds more of a like kind 
had to be done, and there was but one way in which to do 
them, and that was the business way. It was necessary to 
treat them just as if we were running an industry, as in fact 
we were, and to do so if we could without looking for either 
help or hindrance from party politics of any kind. That was 
expecting much. We certainly got little or no help from 
politics, but it did cause some hindrance. This was chiefly 
at the start and only for a few months. Politics did not 
trouble us much later, when we were better understood and 
when the heated ambitions of certain subordinates to suc- 
ceed their chiefs had cooled. Of course I have used the 
word “‘politics’” above in its narrow sense. There were 
times when features of our work found sympathetic under- 
standing and support from men of both parties. 


U. S. OFFICIAL PHOTO. FROM UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Hatchery and Fish Cultural Station at Boothbay Harbor, Maine, Devoted, 
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Construction and Reconstruction 


By William C. Redfield 


Lobsters and Other Marine Species 


As the extent and the variety of my own department’s 
operations became more clear it seemed imperative to get 
out into the field as often and as far as official duties per- 
mitted. I wanted to see the different work in progress, to 
meet the men who did it and to learn field conditions and 
necessities from personal touch. Enough of our country- 
wide operations was reflected in Washington to make it 
clear that they should be studied at first hand. Interesting 
things beckoned from distant places. The work of the ships 
in our maritime services was of absorbing interest. There 
was the terrapin farm on the shore of North Carolina, the 
laboratory on the Mississippi where we inoculated fishes 
with germs from fresh-water clams to maintain the pearl- 


button industry, the lobster hatcheries on the New Eng- 


land coast, and the far-distant fox-farm islands which we 
leased to private parties, furnishing them with brood blue 
foxes from our own herd on the Pribyloff Islands. Scattered 
all over the country within these wider limits were numer- 
ous fish hatcheries and other important stations. We were 
transporting live fish in special cars throughout the land to 
stock streams and lakes, and had carried living lobsters 
across the continent from Maine to Puget Sound. In re- 
turn young humpbacked salmon were brought from! the 
Pacific Coast to Maine rivers and successfully established 
there. ; 

All this was alluring, and much of it called for examina- 
tion by a responsible officer. I found it true in the govern- 
ment service, as it had been with industry, that personal 
touch with the active work was of great value to it and to 
me, It gave a clear understanding of its nature, permitted 
the correction of faults in men, mechanisms or materials, 
and allowed opportunity for the development of effective 
work. The field worker for the Government is often, per- 
haps usually, very much alone. He knows more at times 
of restraint than of reward. The department must seem 
often a distant, severe master, a rule maker, an overlord, 
not kindly and personal, rarely appreciative and friendly. 
The reaction upon the service is too apt to make it 
spiritless, perfunctory, merely obedience to external law 
and to regulations too little humanized. I wanted to get out 
among our field men, to praise them if they did well, to 
guide them when I knew how to do so wherever it seemed 
necessary. It is but just to say that as a whole the work was 
admirably performed, sometimes with a spirit of unselfish 
devotion beyond both pay and praise, . 
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Fascinating 
this outlook 18, 
the temptatn 
had for the tim 9 
be resisted, ; 
there were dix 
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that would | 
wait. It was 
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waiting for evi:s 
in Mexico wie 
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of our disappri al 
bore with incr = 
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those whose ti- 
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gained by asi:- 
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depressing to 
how many Anr- 
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their tongues a-wagging in ways to make Miinchausen|n 
vious. It would have been quite easy to create a Mexican 
tion of the Ananias Club. Ere long Senator Fall was t« e 
barbed-wire entanglements in some rusty ranch fer » 
and to summon us to battle through his fears. Lucki) ; 
dauntless army officer with good eyesight discovered ii 
harmlessness of that which had acted as an exciter toi 
senator’s fevered brain, and the little crisis passed. 


The Sting of the Political Bees | 

| 
Rent arose also certain Californians to say disparas'¢ 
things about the Japanese, causing Mr. Bryan a |p 
across the continent and affording him a fine opportu y 
for service to his country, of which he took full advanti®. 
The Japanese crisis while it lasted was more acute and m h 
more dangerous than the Mexican one, and it also was ci - 
plicated by the use of tongues that seemed to be hunsn 

the middle and to work overtime at both ends. — 

It is curious how political partisanship acts upon nn 
who are otherwise sane. Once bitten by that bug tly 
begin to lead a double intellectual life. In family or b+ 
ness concerns they continue to be discreet, candid and fi 
quite otherwise in public matters. The merchant who # 
Democrat will sell a Republican on four months’ time :4 
take his unsecured note without a qualm, but that see 
Democrat when stung by political bees regards the se® 
Republican with an evil eye. Candor flies away and {* 
ness vanishes. In our public discussions it is amusing ® 
see how Democratic disapproval follows as the night & 
day on any Republican statement, or vice versa. Neit ? 
seems to have the least idea that his own position would 
stronger if he gave an opponent full cordial credit wher t 
is due. The critic speaks with double power if he is seer | 
be just and candid, but one who always snarls at 
political opponent is discounted, and even just criti 
from him fail to convince. 

All of which bears on the country-wide discussions ab 
the Federal Reserve Bill when it was pending. If the 
marks made about it by some men in the banking worl 
the votes cast against it by distinguished legislators co 
be recorded today and hung upon the outer walls of ther 
Federal Reserve Bank buildings where all men could 
and read them, there might be certain regretful searchi 
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Look for the Gold Seal 


You will find the Gold Seal shown 
at the right (printed in dark green 
on a gold background) pasted on the 
face of every guaranteed Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rug. The Gold Seal 
pledges absolute satisfaction or your 
money back. Look for it! 


More time to herself! That is why this young 
housewife appreciates the gift of a beautiful 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug for her living room. 


She knows that it can be cleaned with half the 
effort required by a woven floor-covering; that it 
will mean leisure in which to enjoy her children, 
and do the things she really cares about. 


Dirt cannot penetrate or cling to the smooth, 
seamless surface of Congoleum Rugs. They are 
impervious to grease and liquids. Cleaning them 
is the work of a few moments and a damp mop. 


And their designs and colors come in endless 
variety, to blend with any type of furnishings— 
charming floral effects for bedrooms, rich Oriental 
motifs for the living room or dining room, neat 
tiles or mosaics for bathroom or kitchen. 


wf pattern No. 5/8. 
EP The 9x 12 foot size 
cf costs only $18.00. 


‘“‘__and thank you, Daddy, for my new rug” 


These modern rugs lie perfectly flat without 
tacks or cement and never curl at the edges 
or corners. With all these advantages, they are 
remarkably low in price. 


6 x 9 feet $9.00 The patterns illustrated 116x3 feet $ .60 
7¥%x 9 feet 11.25 are made in the five large 

9 x9 feet 13.50 sizes only. The small eat 4 feet 1.40 
9 x 101% feet 15.75  rugsare made in patterns 3 x 47% feet 1.95 
9 x12 feet 18.00 toharmonizewiththem. 3 x6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


“Beautify Your Home with Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rugs,” an interesting new booklet by Anne Pierce, 
shows all the beautiful patterns in full colors and 
gives many helpful suggestions on home decoration. 
It is free on request to our nearest office. 

ConcoLEuM ComMPANY 


INCORPORATED 

Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Kansas City Atlanta 

Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
CONGOLEUM COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd....... Montreal 
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of hearts. Much research work and constructive planning 
of great value had been done through years, which made 
the path to better financial conditions more plain. Yet a 
new arm was needed to strike the final blow, one which 
would be free from the restraints and embarrassments 
which had caused paralysis up to that time. It took many 
years of creditable effort to create the situation out of 
which at last grew the Federal Reserve Act, but the men 
who drew, guided and enacted it are not entitled to the less 
credit for what they did, any more than a modern con- 
tractor is refused praise for building well upon a good 
foundation prepared for him. 

It seemed at times to us that the business world was 
gifted with an amazing power of putting its worst foot for- 
ward. Faith in the unseen was necessary to hold us fast to 
belief in the unselfishness if not in the integrity of our com- 
mercial men, for what was visible was often ugly. The 
hard-boiled, the exploiter, the profiteer and the selfish, caleu- 
lating, mercenary type were in evidence. Often they were 
too skillful, too diplomatic to reveal themselves at once in 
their true character. 

Many were not intentionally callous; sometimes they 
were unconscious victims of distorted ideals and of habits 
of thinking on low levels. Had business men generally 
been able to see how they were misrepresented, or how 
their creative part in our economic life was poorly played 
by bad actors, they would have been vigorous in protest. 
It is due to the farseeing wisdom of President Wilson to 
say that though he saw shameless greed masquerading as 
business policy, he kept his faith in the sincerity, patriot- 
ism and right-mindedness of the average business man. 
I was sufficiently a witness of these things to know their 
truth. Mr. Wilson believed in the world of business 
against the preponderance of evidence which that world 
for long presented. 

The ruthless type of money-maker who trod the path to 
power over ruined victims was no figment of fancy. He 
existed not only in fiction and oratory but in historical 
truth as well, as many men still living can testify. He was 
often a singular combination of creator and destroyer, even 
as Napoleon, a supreme warrior, has left upon France to 
this date the abiding marks of constructive statesmanship. 


Thumbs Down for the Grabbers 


HERE was another money-getting caste not so ruthless, 

even more constructive, but whose sense of relative 
equities was selfishly directed. They would seek not merely 
a rich reward for their service but something more, and 
would get it by taking advantage of the ignorance, weak- 
ness and inexperience of those whom they were asked to 
serve. Two typical cases arose in the cabinet. One was an 
international loan to China, which was widely discussed. 
When the contract was read to us a section was found in it 
which substantially mortgaged the financial independence 
of China so far as certain of her valuable resources were 
concerned. Having apparently no necessary relation be- 
yond the immediate transaction proposed, it was a reach- 
ing out to a future and a controlling position which took 
an unfair advantage of the client who was ostensibly 
served. So, at least, it seemed to us, and the contract was 
unanimously disapproved. 

In the second ease the 
parties concerned are un- 
known to me, but the sub- 
stantial position was that a 
concession for railway con- 
struction in Latin America 
included certain grants of 
land as part of the com- 
pensation to the contrac- 
tor. But it appeared that 
the contract was so drawn 
that the land grants were 
certain and the obligation 
to construct was uncertain, 
so that the concessionaire 
might get the land and the 
concession giver might not 
get the railroad. Cleverly 
done; indeed, quite too 
cleverly, too selfishly done. 
The contract was disap- 
proved. 

Everybody knew that the 
Democratic Administration 
was committed to business 
legislaticn. In hisinaugural 
address President Wilson 
had said: “There has been 
something crude and heart- 
less and unfeeling in our 
haste to sueceed and to be 
great. . . . Wehavecome 
now to the sober second 
thought. Our workisa work 
of restoration.” He then 
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frankly spoke of the tariff, the banking and currency sys- 
tems and many other features of our economic life, saying, 
‘“We shall restore, not destroy.” 

But if there was no surprise when business legislation 
was promptly undertaken, there was resistance. As 
President Wilson later said, business men “‘came with all 
their bristles out. They came on the defensive. They 
came to see not what they could accomplish but what they 
could prevent. They did not come to guide but they came 
to block, and that is of no use whatever to the body 
politic.” 

Two great enactments marked the first year—the Tariff 
Law and the Federal Reserve Act—and both met with 
direct opposition from alleged leaders of financial and in- 
dustrial opinion. Yet the Federal Reserve Act was a great 
affirmative step which proved of inestimable value when 
the storm of war burst over us. As for the Tariff Act, I be- 
lieved then as I still do that American industry'required 
that stimulus to awaken it to the need of stricter examina- 
tion of its own methods. A Massachusetts manufacturer 
said to me at the time that he knew of only two mills in 
that state which had a modern cost system, and neither of 
them was his own. Long industrial experience taught me 
what our work at the Bureau of Standards constantly 
justified, that on the whole American manufacturers failed 
to apply science to industry and worked without accurate 
cost-accounting methods. There were exceptions, of course. 
The great electrical engineer, the late Doctor Steinmetz, 
told me he did not fear foreign competition because his 
industry was itself founded on science. There were others, 
but not enough of them. The situation is different today. 
Industry has made a marvelous advance during ten years 
in applying science to its processes, and the cost accountant 
is no longer some strange sort of fowl for which there could 
be no perch on the premises. 

Legislation was to follow soon which came more closely 
home to me and which has not been as fully justified by re- 
sults. I mean the act creating the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, which was approved September 26, 1914. 

The early period was also marked by a.step which 
though primarily of an executive and departmental char- 
acter formed an essential part of that commercial policy 
foreshadowed by President Wilson’s first inaugural and to 
which the Tariff Act and the Federal Reserve belonged. 
This was the reorganization, almost the creation, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, which was 
to become the great official weapon of the country in the 
peaceful contests of international trade. 

For the cogent reasons which have been cited, the 
atmosphere of Washington in 1913 and 1914 was not al- 
ways and everywhere one of warm welcome to business 
men. With marked exceptions they found themselves em- 
barrassingly regarded as objects of restraint. It was recog- 
nized that there were many cases where the individual 
business conscience had progressed beyond the collective 
ethics of the trade. Yet suspicion was abroad to an extent 
which I then felt and still feel did not sufficiently value the 
advance that had already been made in business morale. 

But this is not the whole truth. There was another 
aspect in which the complaints that came thick and fast 
from many parts of the business world were justified. 
Uncertainty is the bane of trade. To the extent it exists, it 
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Taking Young Terrapin From a Laying Bed 


reduces commerce to a stalemate. The men who had ae 
the antitrust legislation had, indeed, done a needed ,, 
structive work. Few now deny that. But they had 
cast a dark shadow of confusion over our domestic Ce 
merce and had provided no sufficient means of enligh \ 
ment. Conscientious men of affairs were often why 
unable to decide what was right and what was wrong, ¢ 
their eminent legal advisers were in no better case, j | 
was nominally the chief commercial officer of the Goy\. 
ment, business men came to me in a constant stream see! g 
for light where there was no light to be had. These i 
would say, ‘‘We wish to do right, but what is righ” 
The slow processes of judicial decisions were all too ad) 
erate to meet the situation, for trade is like war in 
respect that decisions will not wait. The failure to dei e 
today often means the loss of tomorrow. Neither legi\- 
tors nor lawyers nor courts were adequate to meet e 
current phases of an acute situation. My visitors wi d 
often ask me to get an opinion from the Attorney-Gen | 
which should guide them. They had, of course, to be j d 
that he was counsel for the other side. He would ez \e 
them to be punished if they did wrong but he would nc - 
could not lawfully—interpret the law for them so tit 
they might do right. 


The Federal Trade Commission 


T WAS a bad situation. It caused a great deal if 

righteous wrath, but it did more and worse than tl:. 
It caused serious and needless loss to many upright rn 
and created antagonisms that have hardly died aw). 
It was one example of what often happens—that is, tit 
the Federal Government in its efforts to restrain evils ¢ °s 
that which is distinctly unfair. The Government o}n 
acts, let us hope unintentionally, as an actual oppre i 
and does things in alleged pursuit of right which wc«\d 
damn any commercial house that so acted. 

Out of this situation grew the Federal Trade Comrs 
sion. I had repeatedly urged in the cabinet that it 1 
wrong to leave the business world in an impasse and ti 
some means for considerate relief should be provided. ‘1 
President on January 20, 1914, said to Congress: 

“The business of the country awaits also, has li¢ 
awaited and has suffered because it could not obtii 
further and more explicit legislative definition of the po y 
and meaning of the existing antitrust law. Nothing hi 
pers business like uncertainty. Nothing daunts or 
courages it like the necessity to take chances, to run ( 
risk of falling under the condemnation of the law befor ii 
can make sure just what the law is. Surely we are sti: 
ciently familiar with the actual processes and method; )) 
monopoly and of the many hurtful restraints of trade « 
make definition possible, at any rate up to the limits! 
what experience has disclosed. These practices, being 1% 
abundantly disclosed, can be explicitly and item by itr 
forbidden by statute in such terms as will practic: ) 
eliminate uncertainty, the law itself and the penalty be § 
made equally plain. 

“‘And the business men of the country desire someth ¢ 
more than that the menace of legal process in these mati « 
be made explicit and intelligible. They desire the adv », 
the definite guidance and information which can be s ~ 
plied by an administrate 
body, an interstate trie 
commission. 

“The opinion of the coi - 
try demands s11 
a commission only as an - 
dispensable instrument [ 
information and publici, 
as a clearing house for t? 
facts by which both the pu; 
lie mind and the manage; 
of great business underta: 
ings should be guided, a 
as an instrumentality | 
doing justice to busin. 
where the processes of t 
courts or the natural for 
of correction outside t 
courts are inadequate to 3 
just the remedy to t. 
wrong in a way that w 
meet all the equities a 
circumstances of the case 

This was the purpose ! 
which the Federal Tra 
Commission was forme 
This was the spirit in whi. 
it was conceived. It was 
be the guide, counselor a! 
friend of honest, sincere, ! 
quiring business men. | 
has singularly failed to car, 
out the purpose for whi 
it was created. Its failu 
has been progressive un 
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came suspicious of the actions of certain em- 

ployes and started an investigation which led 
i the conclusion that these men were dishonest. As a 
rsult three workmen were discharged and a labor fight 
yecipitated. The union leaders insisted that the three 
«iployes be reinstated because they had not been proved 
cilty in a criminal court. The company refused to com- 
iy with this demand and a strike ensued. Violence pre- 
viled and the civil authorities failed to prevent the 
cstruection of property. The president of the company, 
I»king out of his office window, saw a loyal workman 
cigged into the street and beaten. This proved to be the 
cciding factor in the president’s mind and determined his 
eirse of action. 

He called a meeting of the company’s board of directors 
ad made an astounding proposal. In brief, he suggested 
tit they shut down entirely, move their plants to more 
dsirable locations and seek an early opportunity to dis- 
pse of all their present property in the community. It 
ys estimated that this proposed action would cost the 
enpany in the neighborhood of $3,000,000; but notwith- 
s nding this huge loss, the directors upheld the decision of 
tir chief executive and the building of new plants in 
dtant fields is already under way. In the meantime the 
f mer busy offices, factories and warehouses are empty 
ad silent, while upward of 2000 men and women are 
sirching for new jobs. 

The daily news in many states is replete with stories of 
lyor fights in practically every line of activity. In the 
sne pages we read of the decline in the values of foreign 
roneys; we note that some rich men’s sons are still prof- 
late; and that an army of people engaged in both private 
ad public business continue to be more or less insensible 
t many important principles of virtue. 

Of course, things are not altogether right; but since the 
cief cause of most of our ills is ignorance, it follows that 
t2 remedy for our troubles is education. Instead of at- 
tbuting our difficulties to the sinful perversion of human 
rture and the debasement of labor, it is essential that 
ecumulated and inherited capital, through better manage- 
rent, take the initiative in the educational process re- 
cired to clear the industrial atmosphere of mistaken 
rtions and unfounded causes of complaint. Labor, both 
czanized and unorganized, must be convinced beyond 
cubt that the larger the national income the richer we 
gow, and the more prosperous we are the better will be 
te chances for high wages. We must rid many of our 
wrkers of the idea that the way to get their share lies 
emg the path of destruction—not creation; that con- 
e2ssional action can bring about industrial harmony; and 
tat large consolidations are undesirable and always in- 
iicable to public welfare. 


[can manager of an American corporation be- 


Untried Improvements 


\{7 HAT we need are managements that think big thoughts 
and make big plans, always remembering that no mat- 
t» how rapidly we advance, our sons and grandsons will 
zhieve results that will stagger us. Jay Gould was highly 
riowned for his business sagacity, and yet his limited 
iagination prevented him from seeing any opportunity 
f- profit in the introduction of the telephone. When a 
rmber of these newly invented devices for facilitating 
cmmunication were being installed in different offices for 
éperimental purposes, Mr. Gould disapproved the inno- 
\tion and ordered its removal, remarking that the tele- 
rone never could be of any commercial value. Similar 
rstakes in judgment are made daily by hundreds of 
lisiness executives. 
'Thousands of dusty pigeonholes are filled with perfectly 
god plans and recommendations that have never been 
flowed up and put through. The methods of selecting 
eiployes are so inefficient in many places at the present 
tne that these same plans will not be recognizable ten 
jars hence in view of the changes that will take place. 
Aid as for the use or meaning back of figures, the average 
€ecutive seldom carries his investigation far enough clearly 
discern the facts that walk behind them. The fellow 
king a location for a new retail store secures a record of 
e total number of people who pass by each of the several 
aces under consideration and makes his choice from these 
neral totals. But if he were thorough in his methods, he 
yuld have his records show how many were men, women 
d children; the average for the day and for the hour; 
d even the probable occupations of the passers-by, 
ether business men, office girls, laborers, mechanics or 
eral shoppers. : 
ery often nothing is more deceiving than figures that 
accepted without thought or study. Many people are 
urate without being discerning. A company sells its 
ods on two-year notes, and then tries to finance its 
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operations on money borrowed from the banks on short-time 
paper. The usual outcome is that when business slackens 
down the concern is unable to collect on its long-time notes, 
the banks demand their money and the inevitable conse- 
quence is insolvency. A correct understanding of the 
meaning behind figures would have avoided such a failure. 
Farsighted management would have adjusted the terms of 
credit granted customers to those“extended the company 
by the banks. Too many executives are deceived by finan- 
cial window dressing and are content to accept a balance 
or a total at its face value. 

We need managers with ability to direct the collection 
and use of essential statistics. Commercial agencies tell us 
that 90 per cent of our merchants overbuy. This means 
that thousands of retailers do not realize the necessity of a 
quick turnover and therefore act as free bankers for the 
manufacturers and wholesalers. Even many hat dealers 
make their purchases on a-guesswork basis instead of uti- 
lizing a careful record of sizes sold during one season as a 
guide for determining. future needs. Many merchandise 
managers still neglect to keep records of daily sales, and 
cumulative sales of the current month to date, so that im- 
mediate comparison can be made with corresponding 
periods of preceding years. Without such summary sheets, 
it is practically impossible to determine when special-sales 
campaigns should be inaugurated. 


Efficiency Through Contentment 


E NEED executiveswith minds and eyes for essentials; 

men who consider inventory time as a proper moment 
to clean up and start right; who know that trebling a 
business is often one good way to cut operating expenses 
in half; who realize the necessity of teaching others to do 
work instead of doing it themselves; who understand that 
a 5 per cent raise voluntarily given is more effective than 
10 per cent forced out of the boss; who know that some 
men are stimulated by competition while others go to 
pieces under it, and that some respond to appreciation 
while others are completely spoiled by praise; who inves- 
tigate every job and cut out all that exist for their own 
sakes; who have learned the value of working on a schedule 
prepared beforehand or at the commencement of each day, 
and not permitting interruptions seriously to disarrange 
the prescribed routine; and who understand that it is far 


preferable to set a quiet example of business efficiency than 
- to adopt a preachy attitude. 


Fortunate is the company having a leader who is able 
to put unity into community, and who appreciates the 
close relationship between community eodperation and 
corporation success. A contented community and indus- 
trial progress go hand in hand. Our big captains of indus- 
try are well aware that it is impossible to create a vast 
enterprise without the good-will and aid of the people in 
the localities where the plants are situated. It is for this 
reason that John Patterson gave so much time, effort and 
money to making Dayton, his home city, a place in which 
folks would want tolive and work. Itis for this same reason 
that George Eastman has given more than $25,000,000 
to Rochester for various educational, cultural and social 
undertakings. The day of the arbitrary business dictator 
is past. He has been superseded by the executive who 
rules with restraint and recognizes responsibility to others, 
just as knockers on front doors have been supplanted by 
The wise boss knows that a push is far 
better than a knock at any time. 

Realizing the need for better management, our more 
progressive corporations are now undertaking to train men 
for supervisory positions. Several companies now main- 
tain courses for college graduates extending over a period 
of a year or more, consisting of a combination of actual 
work in office and factory as well as classroom work. One 
concern canvasses the engineering colleges each year and 
makes a selection of ‘ten men for the next year’s class. 
These prospective executives are required to study the 
history of industry, organization of business, plant loca- 
tion, factory buildings, lighting, heating and ventilation, 
plant maintenance, purchasing, handling, storing and ship- 
ping materials, production planning, accounting and costs, 
office systems, employment methods, health and safety 
provisions, industrial relations, labor turnover, wages and 
general administration. 

Another large company maintains three separate schools 
for its employes. One is a technical school providing a 
fairly thorough course in electrical engineering. Another 
is a commercial school offering training in salesmanship, 
central station organization, and the history and develop- 
ment of electricity. The third school gives courses in the 
theory and practice of economy. Besides the courses 


mentioned, the studies include the essentials of 
psychology, business English, company policy and 
organization. The accounting courses are given in 
close codperation with the school of commerce of a near-by 
university. The offices and factories of this company are 
treated more or less as schools in which the managers and 
directors of the future are being trained. 

In many sections of the country an earnest effort is being 
made to bring about a closer relationship between business 
and our schools and colleges. It is becoming more and more 
necessary to train our youth for the trades. Parents must 
recognize the dignity of the trade and our educational insti- 
tutions must develop a new and practical system of appren- 
ticeship to meet these changed conditions of production. 

One of our big Eastern universities has just established 
a course in industrial engineering, to train men to head 
great enterprises in the fields of manufacturing, public 
utilities and commercial undertakings. This step has been 
taken to link engineering to business and to supply the 
growing demand for executives who are not only trained 
in problems of finance, commerce and labor but are also 
well grounded in the technology of manufacturing proc- 
esses. The fact is that a considerable degree of positive 
codéperation now exists between business and a great many 
of our modern institutions of learning. In a number of 
eases the schools are training men and women for partic- 
ular occupations, and are assisted in this work not only by 
subsidy but by committee advice on the part of industry. 
A number of corporations and several industries now sup- 
port bureaus of business research in different schools. In 
many of our progressive colleges, lectures are given by 
nonresident speakers who take time from their active ad- 
ministrative work in industry to give counsel and render 
assistance to the students who are preparing to take up the 
business burden a few years hence. 

Then we must also recognize the importance of the 
efforts that are now being made in the training of foremen 
and other noncoms of industry. The object of this educa- 
tional work is to cut costs, increase production and harmo- 
nize labor relations. In one case where training of foremen 
was undertaken, the result was an increase of 32 per cent 
in production. In asecond instance there was a 50 per cent 
reduction in labor turnover, and in a third case a saving of 
more than $90,000 a year through improvements and 
economies. Although there is a common opinion to the 
contrary, it has been proved that foremen will study, which 
is attested by the fact that in many classes of large enroll- 
ment there was not a single instance where less than 75 
per cent of the men finished the prescribed course. The 
immediate effect of training foremen is to awaken these 
men mentally, provide them with more information and a 
broader outlook, which makes them more receptive to new 
methods and machinery; and last, but not least, to create 
an understanding of the necessity of eliminating even the 
most inconsequential wastes. 


The High Cost of Labor Turnover 


N NO field of industry is there a greater opportunity to 

better practices than in the employment and promotion 
of men. More and more we are coming to realize that the 
frequent hiring and firing of workmen constitutes one of 
the greatest losses of modern business. In many instances 
the cost of labor turnover forms a greater expense than 
that incurred in the replacement of machinery. This state- 
ment does not appear so incredible in view of the fact that 
turnover in many companies reaches the high average of 
1000 per cent a year. In such cases, one can imagine what 
the charges must be for the clerical work incident to hiring 
and firing operations alone. In addition, there is the cost 
of training a new man for each job four or five times every 
year; the losses from breakage caused by inexperience; 
the cost of an increased accident rate, due to the high per- 
centage of new employes, and the cost of a lowered effi- 
ciency in the entire force of workers resulting from the 
constant state of flux in the whole organization. 

Even in industries where the work is largely automatized, 
this turnover problem is extremely important. One recent 
survey showed that groups of representative concerns in 
fifteen different industries have an average turnover of 
125 per cent for skilled and 265 per cent for unskilled work- 
ers. In a group of manufacturing companies the average 
cost of turnover was eighty-four dollars aman. The cost of 
turnover in the case of a railway motorman was $300, 
while in several other instances the turnover cost reached 
the amazing figure of $2000 aman. A tool-steel manufac- 
turer hired 1000 men in one year to increase his force by 
fifty men. He estimated that the loss to his company 
because of this totaled $150,000. A tobacco company esti- 
mates that it costs $225 to train a cigar maker, and a rail- 
road company figures that the expense of educating a 
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in which humankind is most 

vitally interested: How to be 
healthy, how to be wealthy, and how 
tobe happy. The reason for universal concern about these 
matters is obvious, for the perfect attainment of all three 
of them means an earthly residence in Elysium; and Elysium 
is one subdivision where unlimited acres are unoccupied, 
where millions of families desire to reside, but where not 
even a Los Angeles real-estate man can sell a fifty-foot 
frontage. 

How to be healthy, how to be wealthy, and how to be 
happy. They form the mundane triumvirate which rules 
mankind, and has always ruled it since the beginning of 
time; and the material meaning of all things may be found 
in it. Its armies number the inhabitants of the earth. 
Wars are fought, new lands are conquered or discovered, 
marriages are solemnized, divorces are granted, daily-dozen 
phonograph records are manufactured, oil stock is hope- 
fully purchased—all in the name of one or another mem- 
ber of this triumvirate. 

The undisputed power of these three is not to be won- 
dered at, for all their despotism; for the inexorable laws 
under which they hold sway are no less than the laws of 
human nature. So everyone sets out to find a place as near 
the throne room as he may possibly approach; and few 
come very close, because the throne room is in Elysium. 
Some of us attain good health, some of us become possessed 
of great wealth; but few of us discover perfect happiness, 
because there are no correspondence courses available 
relating directly to that subject. 

There are many courses which claim to instruct you how 
to be healthy, and any number which tell you how to be 
wealthy; so, in an endeavor to supply the demand for one 
which teaches you how to be happy, I offer such a course, 
complete in one lesson; in fact, in two words: Never 
worry! 

A great many people who have not achieved wealth have 
the fallacious idea that the way to riches is likewise the way 
to happiness, and people who areill imagine that they would 
find happiness the inseparable companion of physical per- 
fection. But happiness is neither a state of luxury nor 
a state of biologic well-being; it is a state of mind. 

The habit of worry is the archconspirator against a 
proper state of mind. Its sly machinations create chaos 
in place of order; it throws up barricades along the road to 
progress; it places bombs beneath the institutions of health 
and happiness. There is no evil it will not work in order to 
indulge its delight in replacing laughter with tears, placid 
brows with furrowed ones, hope with despair; and yet all 
those millions of people whose cherished goal is happiness 
allow this dangerous Scaramouche to dwell among them 
unmolested, when it may easily be captured in the net of 
philosophy and slain with the sword of common sense! 

The habit of worry is indicted and stands accused, and 
I am ready to plead my case against it, with you as the jury 
to decide its fate. Strangely enough, although worry is 
your most bitter enemy, it will be your arguments that I 
must refute if I am to prove my case. I have never yet 
found a worried man who will not vigorously defend his 
right to worry. 

“How can I help worrying,” he will argue, “‘when I have 
this or that to worry me? It would be against human 
nature not to.” 


[in are three general topics 


Worry Not Constructive Thinking 


4 Rees is largely true, for human nature tends to pessi- 
mism; but it likewise tends to many other undesirable 
manifestations which for the common good are fought 
against and inhibited by reasonable men. Every man must 
place a guard of inhibitions over his natural inclinations if 
he is to be a useful, desirable citizen of his community. If 
he loves, and his love is unrequited, he does not forcefully 
carry off the overpowered lady of his choice. Human 
nature might prompt so drastic a measure, but he is re- 
strained by inhibitions. If he is roused to anger he does not 
kill the object of his wrath, though blood lust is an attri- 
bute of human nature. Then why does he readily give way 
to that element of his nature which prompts him to worry? 
It is almost as grave an offense as abduction or murder, not 
against society as a whole but against himself; for by 
worrying he overpowers and abducts the best that is in 
him, and deliberately slays his chance for happiness. 
There are a number of reasons why he has not included 
the inhibition of worry among the many others with which 
he has surrounded himself. One reason is because he has 
confused destructive worry with constructive thinking. He 
has come to consider them one and the same thing, whereas 
they are really directly antithetical. The constructive 
thinker ponders the improvement of conditions in the 
future; the man who worries dwells mournfully upon the 
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unsatisfactory past. The constructive thinker reflects upon 
the past only as a man might reflect upon the things he 
learned at college; he studies the various elements of the 
present with discriminating eyes, sorting the good and the 
bad, deciding how the good may be used as stepping-stones 
to the future, how certain ones of the unfavorable condi- 
tions may be improved, and that others, impervious to 
improvement, must be carried along as they are, like the 
impedimenta of the soldier on the march. 

The man who worries is incapable of such constructive 
thinking. All he sees among the various conditions of past, 
present and future are the unfavorable ones. He gloomily 
reflects that perhaps this one or that one may be im- 
proved—but what of it? The other one can never be 
improved. So what’s the use? 

It is obvious, then, that worry and constructive thinking 
have nothing in common; yet the man who worries defends 
the unpleasant function with the argument that everyone 
must worry if he is not to become uselessly unprogressive 
and hopelessly slipshod. The encouragement of this false 
reasoning has created the class of individuals known as 
harried business men. 

The habit of worry is also fallaciously believed to be the 
natural manifestation of a kindly, deep-feeling nature. If 
you love anyone you must worry over him; therefore if 
you do not worry you do not love him. The mother who 
does not ineffectually flutter in circles of despair when her 
child is ill is an unnatural parent, unfeeling, hard-hearted. 
Never mind that the skilled physician has declared that 
there is no cause for alarm, that cheerfulness—genuine 
cheerfulness that radiates and warms, not a cold mask of 
it—is what is most needed by the fretful patient; never 
mind these things, because it is a mother’s right, nay, her 
bounden duty, to worry, no matter what harm is wrought 
thereby upon herself, her child and her household. The 
encouragement of this false reasoning has created the class 
of individuals known as frantic parents. 


Serenity Through Self-Control 


NOTHER brand of unwholesome logic upon which the 
habit of worry thrives is the idea that worry begets 
sympathy. If the sick man does not worry about himself, he 
reasons, no one else will worry over him, pay any attention 
to him in his affliction. By worrying he retards his. re- 


’ covery—for worry retards everything that would travel on . 


to better things—and they whose sympathy he thus angles 
for, give him, instead, mere toleration. Into every avail- 
able ear he pours a stream of symptoms, aches and ills. He 
does not thus rid himself of morbid reflection by transfer- 
ring it to others; instead he casts himself deeper into the 
shadows of hopeless despair. And this has created the class 
of individuals known as hypochondriacs, neurasthenics, or, 
less gently and more familiarly, as chronic kickers. 

Strengthened by such dubious logic, the habit of worry 
goes unhampered about its mischievous business, keeping 
the poor in poverty, and the ill in sickness, making burdens 
the heavier to bear, streaking hair with premature gray, 
routing happiness before its prim advance. Shall we let its 
evil work continue? Can we not tear down the old false 
traditions and with the very materials of the destruction 
build anew and better? 

The suggestion is no novel one. In the office of the har- 
ried business man you will find the walls adorned with small 
red-lettered placards beseeching the beholder to ‘“‘Cheer 
Up—Tomorrow is Another Day’; and to “Laugh and 
Forget Your Troubles.” And in the home of the frantic 
parent you will discover similar cheer-inspiring sentiments, 
more elaborately decorated and framed, and far more 
beautifully phrased; and these are hung in the living room, 
where one seldom goes to do his worrying. But the harried 
business man and the frantic parent read these sentiments 
once or twice; and after that the placards become mere 
ornaments, like the Gibson-girl paper weight or the etch- 
ing of Washington Square on a rainy night. 

We cannot deal with sentiments, however luridly let- 
tered or artistically decorated. The high walls of faulty 
reasoning which have been built up to be the fortress of 
worry must be battered down, not by tossing pretty bub- 
bles of sentiment against them but by using the battering- 
ram of hard logic and the catapult of common sense. 

There can be no organized warfare against worry. It 
is a case of every man for himself. Each man has his own 
walls of faulty reasoning to tear down, and new walls of 
sound reasoning to rebuild, with worry outside them. Each 
must create for himself a proper state of mind; and a 
proper state of mind must be governed by certain indis- 
putable facts. 


Ls 


May 17,192. 


I shall not make a list of these basi 
principles, for should I do so the. 
would appear to be so many axiom; | 
not unlike those which you have o. 

the walls of your office and home; and, as I have stated 
mere mottoes are not potent enough to do the work a 
hand. After all, the first principle upon which the entir 
structure must be built is: Never worry. The others yo | 
will find somewhere in the paragraphs that follow, and yo 
may pithily phrase them to suit yourself. 

Every man must build his own walls of sound reasor 
and the bricks with which they are built-must be made i 
the kiln of the particular and individual conditions whic 
exist for him. He must, first of all, consider these cond} 
tions in their relation to the rest of the world; and this con 
sideration will lead him to the realization that no one ma; 
ever live a life entirely devoid of what are called troubles 

The two kinds of troubles over which mankind worrie 
most are those pertaining to a lack of wealth and to a lacl 
of health. Practically all those relating to wealth ar 
remediable; the kinds relating to health are of two classes— 
the remediable and the irremediable. To the latter class | 
shall give the name of afflictions, and we will consider thes: 
closely later on. 

I say that troubles pertaining to money matters ar 
remediable, because a man’s financial condition depend 
largely upon himself. So much has been written on the sub 
ject of getting ahead by men more qualified to speak thai 
I, that I would not presume to add to the words of wisdor 
they have put down for the benefit of all of us; and even i 
I were able to do so, the limitations of this article woul) 
preclude such discussion. Its relation to my present sub 
ject goes no further than this: That no man ever worrie 
himself from poverty to wealth, and that by worrying ni 
man has ever guarded from loss that which he has acquired 
Bear in mind that worry and constructive thinking are-no 
one and the same thing, and thereby remove yourself fron 
the class of harried business men. 

I shall pass as briefly over the troubles relating to healt] 
that are remediable, or curable; for the eradication of thes: 
causes for worry—if you consider them to be such—de 
pends, too, largely upon the individual. If your illness i 
curable, constructive thinking, not worry, will show you 
the way to cure it or will lead you to consult the prope 
person to show you the way. In effecting a cure placidit) 
of mind is the first consideration. Healing Nature need) 
both your active and passive codperation. You are quit: 
willing to aid her by dieting, by taking medicines, and b) 
other measures of active participation; then why handicaj 
her by mental rebellion? 

You will reply, perhaps, that when you are ill you do no’ 
worry merely because of your present unhealthiness, bu 
through fear that your condition is uncurable. But that i 
flagrant pessimism; and the more strongly you believe that 
the more likely you are to be right. Our courts of law as 
sume one to be innocent until he is proved guilty. You 
should take something like that attitude in respect to you 
sickness. Assist in the work of your recovery all you car’ 
passively—by a cheerful, hopeful mental state—as well a:| 
actively. You have time to worry about hopelessness wher! 
it has been irrefutably proved that your ailment is not 
susceptible to cure. 


Making the Best of Things 


ND even then, when you have entered into the ranks of 
the afflicted, is worry justifiable? Surely, if anyone in 
the world is entitled to indulge himself in worry the afflicted | 
one has that dubious privilege. But if I can prove to you 
that even the actually afflicted ones may not excusably 
worry, you must admit that my case against worry is com-| 
plete and that the useless, happiness-destroying demon 
shall be considered as having forfeited its right to existence.) 
And that bold statement, that affliction offers no excuse for| 
worry and is no cause for unhappiness, I dare to make. 
Among my readers there must be a number who are in 
some manner afflicted. Some are afflicted with varying de- 
grees of deafness. Some are lame. These people, and they ; 


feel inclined to take me to task for the statement that IT 
made above. No excuse for worry! No cause for unhap- 


a partly soundless—vault of deafness; to walk during 
all one’s life with the conspicuously halting gait of the 
lame—is that no excuse for worry, no cause for unhappi- 
ness? What right have I, who very likely do not know what | 
the word ‘‘trouble” means, to speak thus of another’s grave ' 
afflictions? 

I suppose that it is necessary for me to state, for the sake 
of convincingness, that if diplomas were handed out for so-’ 
called afflictions I should be the possessor of a B. A. degree, 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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You would not knowingly buy a new car 
that was not up-to-the-minute any more 
than you would pay good money for a house 
that lacked essential modern features. 


By the same reasoning your new car should 
certainly have four-wheel brakes—a proved 
safety essential in a truly modern automo- 
bile. The owners of hundreds of thousands 
of cars thus equipped would never go back 
to any less effective braking system. 


The True Blue Oakland is the only six, at any- 
where near its price, on which you get four- 
wheel brakes as standard equipment. These 
brakes—sound, simple, easily adjusted— 
give a new and satisfying assurance of safety 
under every. possible driving condition. 


at 
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Blue Six 


Think This Over Before You Choose Your Car 


Oakland also is the only light-six with 
permanent top, special Duco body finish, 
centralized controls on steering wheel, 
special: glass enclosures and many other 
exclusive features. 


Then, too, the advanced design of Oak- 
land’s new L-head engine makes possible 
a degree of power, smoothness, flexibility 
and endurance which will cause you to re- 
vise your standards of light-six performance. 


If ever there was a car which sells itself, it is 
this year’s True Blue Oakland Six. Don’t 
choose your next car until you see it! If 
you have not examined it—ridden in it— 
you have no idea how much ability and 
goodness you can purchase at its low price. 
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$00 Car 


Roadster .. .% 995 


Business Coupe . $1195 


Sport Touring . . 1095 Coupe for Four . 1395 
Sport Roadster . 1095 Sedan igniss tamirk «1 L445 
All prices f.0.b. factory 


PR 
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Oakland Glass Enclosures for 
Touring Cars $60, Roadsters $40. 
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Watch This 


Column 


REGINALD DENNY 


“‘Count that day lost whose 
low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no 
worthy action done.’’ 
— Author unknown 


I get a big thrill out of the 
thought that for 15 years I have 
been manufacturing entertainment, and 
letting sunshine into the lives of 
millions. Aside from the money-making 
feature, which, of course, was the 
primary object, there is great satisfac- 
tion in doing something worth while 
and being of real benefit to the human 
family. 


Every once in awhile I 
step into a theatre where a UNI- 
VERSAL PICTURE is being shown 
and watch the expressions on the faces 
of the people. If they are absorbed, it 
is flattering. If there is applause, it is 
music to my ears. If there is indiffer- 
ence, I am shocked. In either event I 
am stimulated to do better. 


Today Universal Pictures 
are spreading sunshine through- 
out the Universe—in England, France, 
Germany, Russia, China, Japan, India, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark—even in 
far away Egypt, the Philippines, in 
Spain, Italy, Africa, Mexico, Cuba, 
Porto Rico and Australia. Can you 
wonder that I thrill when I reflect 
that every minute of the day and 
night, somewhere a Universal picture 
is being shown? 


Can you imagine making, 
here in America, the great French 
classic, ‘‘The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame,’’ putting life into its characters 
and sending them back to France to 
please the French people? Or making 
that beautiful love-story, “‘Merry Go 
Round,’’ and sending it back to Austria, 
where its action is laid? Don’t you think 
there is something inspiring in it? 


How did you like REGI- 


NALD DENNY in ‘‘Sporting 
Youth’’? Have you seen LAURA 
LA PLANTE in ‘“‘Excitement,’”’ or 
HOOT GIBSON in ‘‘Forty Horse 
Hawkins’’? What do you think of MARY 
PHILBIN in ‘‘Fools’ Highway’’ ? 


(Carl facmmle 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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(Continued from Page 48) ae 
at least, and an honorary membership in 
the Phi Beta Kappa Fraternity of Trouble 
University. The story of the first twenty 
years of my life would read more like a 
clinical report than an autobiography. My 
early education in the aforementioned uni- 


versity began when I matriculated at the 


age of four years; and I studied under no 
less able an instructor than Infantile Paraly- 
sis. For many years he saw to it that I 
learned my lessons well and thoroughly, 
specializing in pain and suffering, which in 
other universities are less beneficially studied 
under the name of philosophy. -And when 
the time came when he could no longer 
tutor me he left with me a permanent con- 
spicuous lameness as a constant reminder 
of all he had taught me. 

My education, however, did not stop 
there. I was destined to study even more 
intensely the quintessence of embarrass- 
ment, inconvenience and personal loss; for 
Deafness, another able teacher, took me 
under his care about ten years ago, and he 
is supervising my further education with his 
usual thoroughness. 

Is this a morbid tale, one that is suited to 
make heads wag mournfully and to set 
tongues to tapping the roof of the mouth in 
that well-known expression of sympathy? 
I should say not! It might have been, but 
it isn’t. And the reason it isn’t is because I 
fooled my teachers, just as many school- 
boys do. 


Self-Pity and Resentment 


Among the things which my instructors 
demanded of me were worry and unhappi- 
ness. For a while I was obedient in those 
respects, and I knew a misery far greater 
than any physical pain. And then I began 
to cheat. From the very texts that they 
put into my hands I learned lessons that 
seemingly were not there. I learned that 
the phrase ‘‘ Make the best of it’’ was a lit- 
eral truth, possible of accomplishment; not 
a mere dull expression of resignation to the 
utterly hopeless. I realized what the squir- 
rel meant when he said to the mountain, 
“Tf I’m not so large as you, you are not so 
small as I.”’ These things, and many more, 
I learned; and then I found that I worried 
less than anyone I knew and was happier 
than most of them seemed to be. 

I know only too well all the by-laws, rules 
and regulations of the society of the afflicted, 
but I must confess that I have honored 
them more in the breach than in the observ- 
ance. One of the laws is shame. Another 
self-pity. Another is a sullen resentment 
against an irremediable condition. Another 
is the agonizing realization of a burden too 
heavy to be borne, yet impossible to throw 
aside. All of them are tommyrot. 

An affliction is an affliction, in the gener- 
ally accepted meaning of the word, only 
according to one point of view; according 
to another it is merely an attribute, not 
desirable, of course—though it has its 
value, as I shall later explain—but easily 
bearable. What makes it a real burden are 
the by-laws I mentioned, particularly shame. 

No one believes that there is anything 
shameful about an affliction, except the per- 
son afflicted. Let us adopt that asa motto, 
and engrave it, and frame it, and hang it 
prominently on the wall of our clubroom. 
Yet the lame person attending a social af- 
fair would like to sit some place where his 
limbs would be successfully and artfully 
hidden from view, so that no one present 
would know he was lame; and he would 
like to sit there all evening until everyone 
else had left, when he could walk lamely 
away unseen. The deafened one tries by 
every art known to humankind to hide his 
deafness from the world. And why do they 
do this, the lame and the deaf? Because 
they are ashamed, of course. 

This is particularly true of the person 
who is deafened, not totally deaf. For the 
latter there is no hiding place. But the 
deafened man, he who is called hard of 
hearing, tortures himself exquisitely when 
he is in contact with his fellow man, and 
even more cruelly when he is alone with his 
embittered reflections. 

_He spends an agonizing day trying to out- 
wit the perceptions of everyone whom he 
meets and converses with. His subterfuges 
are amazing. Although he has not reached 
that stage of deafness when he must learn 
lip reading he watches lips all day with 
eager, anxious eyes, trying to pluck sound- 
less words. He listens to voices pitched too 
low for his hearing, actually catching a word 
ora phrase now and then, and frantically 
endeavoring to reconstruct from them a 
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complete sentence. He sits through a long 
conversation during which his companion 
does most of the talking, and though’ he 
hears scarcely a word of it all, he pretends 
that he does, just sitting there, with his 
mind in an agonized turmoil, and with a 
silly expression on his face which he believes 
to be an expression denoting receptive in- 
terest. Now and then, when he imagines it 
is called for, he smiles, rather weakly and 
foolishly; and sometimes he nods his head 
affirmatively, as if to show that he agrees 
with what is being said. He says very little 
himself, for he does not know what to say; 
he has only a vague idea of the general topic. 
And at length the visitor, who has been 
turned into an inquisitor by the deafened 
man’s folly, takes his leave, and the afflicted 
one draws a deep breath of relief mingled 
with shame and self-pity and terror of the 
future. He has, indeed, successfully hidden 
his affliction; but the visitor has carried 
away the justifiable impression that his host 
is rather peculiar, rather stupid, and an 
impossible bore. 

Have you never observed how stupid and 
dull deafened people seem to be? Of 
course they are not stupid; they merely did 
not hear what you said and were ashamed 
to let you know it.. So, although they 
might have been brilliant conversational- 
ists, sparkling with wit, weighty with 
knowledge, keen with philosophy, you 
could not find it out because they dared 
not speak, fearing to say something which 
had no bearing on the topic under discus- 
sion—and they knew not what that topic 
was. 

Such is the life of the deafened, a life 
which is exactly what they make it. Can 
you, of normal hearing, conceive of the 
sheer agony of it? Do you wonder at their 
bitter, horrified, pitiful and pitying cogita- 
tions? And it is all so useless, so absolutely 
unnecessary—a distorted life like that. 

If only the deafened man would tell the 
world about it, right at the start, from what 
inconceivable torture he would save himself 
in the years to come! If he had a corn on 
his toe he would walk with a slight limp to 
ease the pain of it, and he would readily say 
to anyone “I havea corn on my toe.” And 
people would understand that he was the 
proud possessor of a corn which made him 
limp slightly, and that he did not limp be- 
cause he had no better sense. If he would 
as readily say “‘I am hard of hearing’’ peo- 
ple would raise their voices to whatever de- 
gree of loudness was necessary to make him 
hear, and all his world of horror and agony 
would immediately topple about him, to 
disclose a new world of happiness beyond. 


Advantages of Deafness 


Deaf people find their only happiness when 
they are with intimate friends, friends of 
long standing, friends who have finally seen 
through their artifices and subterfuges and 
speak loudly enough for them to hear. Why 
not let strangers in on the secret, too, and 
thus find happiness with strangers and in- 
timates alike? No one is deaf if he can 
hear; and he can hear if people speak loudly 
to him. So, unless a man is totally deaf he 
need not be deaf at all, so far as conversa- 
tion is concerned; and conversation makes 
up the greater part of existence. Nor 
should he imagine that people object to 
raising their voices for his benefit. Every- 
one would talk twice as loudly as he usually 
does if he were not inhibited by social good 
usage. You ought to hear Mr. Dingle, who 
barely whispers when he is out in company, 
speak to his wife when they are at home! 
And you ought to hear Mrs. Dingle, whose 
social voice is like a zephyr rustling rose 
petals, tell her children to behave them- 
selves and not worry her to death! If you 
would like to investigate this, just consult 
the Green family, which lives across the 
street from the Dingles, and four houses 
down the block. 

Yes, people will gladly talk loudly enough 
for you to hear. 

You must agree that this somewhat alle- 
viates the affliction of the person who is 
hard of hearing. His deafness is almost 
completely wiped away with a single stroke 
of the philosophical cloth; and what re- 
mains of it can be diverted to many excel- 
lent purposes. He has left what might be 
appropriately termed a convenient deaf- 
ness—a blessing that is denied to the nor- 
mal person. He may hear or not hear, as he 
pleases. Can you imagine anything more 
desirable than that? How would you like 
to click sound on or off,as you will, just as 
you tune in or tune out a concert or lecture 
on your radio? But let me explain. 


Unlike the person with normally fy 
tioning ears, who hears almost sub 
sciously, and surely involuntarily, the de. 
ened man can hear only when he sets | 
mind to it, even when the tones plai) 
reach his ears. To him, hearing is a «| 
scious, voluntary act. 

Suppose that meaningless chatter), 
Mrs. So-and-So, comes to visit you of | 
evening. Her unending twaddle would . 
almost insufferable if you were forced , 
listen to it for two or three hours; but y_ 
can merely not listen and spend the e. 
ning with your own pleasurable though 
planning your next story or reviewing yc 
important brief or figuring out a new ady . 
tising campaign; you can do that entir 
undisturbed by Mrs. So-and-So’s prat: 
and babble—if you are conveniently de! 

After-dinner speakérs at banquets; 1: 
family across the court indulging in mari| 
complications; the lady singer in the apa - 
ment upstairs who firmly believes ti! 
practice makes perfect; the feline cho| 
society on the back fence; street cars pa - 
ing on flat wheels; the screeching ba’ 
whose mother claims it never cries; t) 
organ grinder who won’t stop playing el 
he receives a dime and then keeps on plz : 
ing out of gratitude for the dime—all thc: 
things the deafened man could hear if | 
would cup his ear in his palm and liste’ 
But, heaven be praised, one of the few pi: 
sible laws that Congress has. overlooked ; 
that requiring a man to cup his ear in ; 
palm and listen! at 


Compensations 


I dare not write much more about the :- 
vantages of deafness for fear that my re;- 
ers with sound hearing will share too mi2 
of my enthusiasm and deliberately punctie 
their eardrums. But I shall risk mention} z 
that the deafened man can hear very lite 
at the theater unless he sits close up fro}. 
And if he tells the box-office man his plist 
that gentleman usually manages to finc 1 
seat or two somewhere in the first or seco | 
row center, tickets which, somehow r 
other, the speculative pirates failed to - 
cure. In this location the deafened mi 
can hear about as plainly as the man wi 
normal hearing who is seated twelve ros 
behind him; and that is where, it seer, 
most people have to sit. 

Even though you are so deaf that you ci 
hear nothing at the theater, and you deri? 
no enjoyment, as I do, from watching 1» 
action, the players’ expressions and g- 
tures, and from these broken threads di- 
terously weaving together the whole patt« 1 
of the story—even though this pleasure s 
denied you, is your loss unbearable? I > 
not claim that the deaf or deafened mi 
misses nothing, loses nothing, because [ 
his affliction. But I do claim that there :> 
so many mitigating circumstances that. 
sometimes wonder if there is not but a th 
line of demarcation between affliction a/ 
blessing, between deprivation and bount! 

Let us see how the ledger balances. | 
I cannot find the enjoyment of the m 
with normal hearing in attending dram: 
lectures and like entertainments, there 1 
main concerts—for music is more easi| 
heard than the voice—and the entertai 


ments which are imbibed through t | 


eyes, such as motion pictures, dancing, pa 
tomime, pageants, and so on. Art in eve! 
field except the spoken drama is availab) 
to me; and further, since the appreciatic 
of art is heightened by perfect concentr: 
tion, the complete silence into which I mz. 
withdraw myself is of inestimable value’ 
me. At a concert the man with norm) 
hearing may be annoyed and distracted t 
the rustling-of a program in the hands of 
nervous neighbor or a soft shuffling 


fidgety feet; or if he is reading, a conyers. | 
tion in the adjoining room or the sibilatic| 
of a radiator valve or the usual noises of tl! 


street may disturb him. But none of the: 
petty, though usually consequential, a) 
noyances have a place in my life. I a) 
free to close myself within the soundpro' 
vault of perfect concentration and thi 


allow my mind to enjoy to the fullest the 
which is intended to appeal to the mind.| 


Said the squirrel to the mountain: ‘ 
I’m not so large as you, you are not so sma 
as I.” And I may say to the man with no 
mal hearing: “If I cannot hear as-much ¢ 
you, you cannot hear as little as I.” 

Then there is the lame man, the man wh 
like myself, manages to get about prett 
well, though not in the accepted manner ( 
locomotion. He, too, worries more or | 


interminably about his condition, and the 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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This Oldsmobile Six Roadster is not 
only the lowest priced six-cylinder 
automobile in the world, but it fairly 
brims over with quality. 


Its 40 H. P. engine with balanced 
crankshaft and full force feed lubri- 
cation operates with such vibration- 
less smoothness that you hardly 
realize the engine is running. You 
can creep along at two miles an 
hour in traffic, or quickly accelerate 
to forty, fifty or more on the 
straight-away. 


There is a riding comfort, a buoy- 
ancy, a resiliency to this Roadster 
that will positively amaze you. These 
qualities are contributed in part by 
the long, supple springs, by the in- 
herent balance of the car itself and 
by the oversize cord tires. 


You'll like the large, roomy body 
of this Roadster. The deep, wide 


GWhat a Roadster Value ! 


seat is tilted at the exact angle to 
produce the greatest comfort. Be- 
hind the seat is a large parcel com- 
partment — under the rear deck is 
132 cubic feet carrying capacity for 
sample cases or luggage. The body 
finish is baked black enamel which 
gives a lustre that will last the 
lifetime of the car. 


This splendid Roadster at its extraor- 
dinarily low price has been made 
possible only through a full utiliza- 
tion of the technical skill and 
resources of General Motors, com- 
bined with the rich manufacturing 


experience and the excellent facilities 
of Oldsmobile. 


But to gain any idea of the great 
buying opportunity that Oldsmobile 
offers you, visit our nearest dealer 
and take a ride in the Roadster. 
One ride will be convincing proof. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Olds Motor Works of Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario 


OLDSMOBILE 


a STIX 


Roadster 


Fully Equipped 


Touring - -. -$ 795 
Sport Touring- - 915 
Cabs Fa) = 7.985 
Coupe- - - - 1075 
Sedan = - 1135 


The G.M.A.C. extended pay- 

ment plan makes buying easy. 

All prices f. o. b. Lansing. Tax 
and spare tire extra. 


Genuine Oldsmobile parts can be 
purchased from any Oldsmobile 
dealer in any part of the United 
States, at a standard price es- 
tablished by the factory without the 
addition of any war tax, handling, 
or transportation charge. Every 
Oldsmobiledealer hasamaster parts 
price list issued by us, which is al- 
ways open for owners’ inspection. 


The following certified ac- 


- cessories specially designed 


for perfect fit and quick 
installation on Oldsmobile 
Six body types, can be pro- 
cured from any Oldsmobile 
dealer in the U.S. at these 
net prices, complete with 
necessary attachments: 


Front Bumper - - $15.00 
Rear Standard Bumper 15.00 
Rear Sport Bumper 15.00 
Radiator Cap, with Bars 2.50 


Road Spot Light - 5.00 
Windshield Cleaner E25 
Rear View Mirror - 1.75 
Trunk Rails(set of four) 6.80 
Sport Tire Carrier - 7.50 
Trunk Platform = - 7.00 


Enameled Steel Trunk 25.00 
Windshield Wings 
(paler L700 
Running Board Step 
Plates (pair)- - 4.75 
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"does a 
king wear 
a crown? 


* 


— because, in ancient times, 
persons who won distinction 
were crowned with circlets 
of flowers, leaves or gold. 
Royalty gradually. assumed 
this honor as a natural priv- 
ilege. Nowadays 


Puceleat™ 
Epsom Salt 


is helping thousands of every 
rank to “feel like a king.” 


Sur Uitetestsise the 
epsom salt that 
is made by a 
new improved 
process. Pure- 
testis the epsom 
" ‘\ salt that, being 
inte oe of sever. J absolutely pure, 
Ss'ed States Phare 4 ig easy to take, 
g Thorough in ac- 
tion, yet gentle. 
<7 I couple of tea- 
spoonfuls in a | 
glass of water every now and then | 
will help you to havea clean, fresh, | 
healthy system. 


* Morantes the purity of thE 


One of 200 Puretest preparations for 


health and hygiene. Every item the best 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


SOLD AT 10,000 


exall 


Drug Stores 


There is one in your town. 


© 1924 U. D. co. 
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(Continued from Page 50) . 
who are close to him—his mother, his 


| father—worry out of love and pity and sor- 


rowing sympathy. Why? Well, first of all, 


' he himself worries because of the shame of 
faxes 


He does not walk like other men; peo- 
ple whom he passes in the street openly take 
note of it. His self-consciousness rises to 
the point of agony. Unlike the deafened 
man, he cannot hide or attempt to hide his 
affliction. The withered limb, the uncon- 
ventional gait are to him an open badge of 
shame, a brand of guilt seared on his fore- 
head for all to see. That is how he usually 
feels about it. That is how I felt about it, 
once upon a time, before I realized how un- 
utterably silly such a viewpoint is. 

And what is left of lameness as an afflic- 
tion? Thesupposedly unconquerable handi- 
cap which it places upon one so afflicted? 

It is this idea that causes such grave 
anxiety to the parents of the lame boy, and 
to the lame young man who has not yet 
made a success to prove its fallacy. 

But do you know a lame man who failed 
to make a success of his life merely because 
he is lame? Would that lame man who is 
a failure have been other than a failure if 
his legs were straight and true and sound? 
I think not. If a lame man is a salesman 
would his prospective customer refuse to 
patronize him because he does not walk like 
asoldier on parade? On the contrary, if the 
buyer had to make the choice between 
granting his custom to the lame man or toa 
normal rival, he would favor the lame man. 


The Cream of Human Kindness 


It is not a prideful thing to capitalize an 
affliction, and the self-respecting man does 
not, and would not, doit. But the truth of 
the matter is that the world capitalizes his 
affliction for him despite him. The world 
does not care a hoot about the success or 
failure of the ordinary man, but it is ac- 
tually desirous of seeing the afflicted man 
overcome his affliction, of seeing him get 
ahead. That is mass psychology. The 
handicapped man is a favorite with the gal- 
lery. The weaker-looking pugilist receives 
the hearty support of the spectators. It is 
sportsmanship. , 

Then, in the case of the afflicted man 
there is, or should be, present a personal 
psychological factor that is an aid, not a 
handicap, to success. He may be pos- 
sessed of self-confidence, but never of a 
shackling overconfidence. Of however an 
optimistic nature he may be, he cannot en- 
tirely forsake the idea that he is a handi- 
capped man and therefore must surmount 
this handicap on his upward way. Thus 
his affliction becomes a spur, a whip—a 
whip that stings a bit, but tautens all his 
will and energies in an effort to win in a 
seemingly unequal race. 

If the lame man would only come to a 
realization of it he could perceive much of 
the beauty that enters into his life as a di- 
rect result of his lameness. He alone may 
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discover the real Christianity of the world, 
the sweetness, the kindness, the goodness of 
his fellow men, which seem to be hidden 
from all but him. He need not despair for 
humankind, for he knows that the heart 
which seems adamantine and black is soft at 
the core and red with the warm blood of 
kindliness. He knows it because the core 
is revealed to him, and to him alone; from 
others it is hidden and by them untouched. 

The lame man may walk where others 
fear to tread. In the most vicious district 
of the city he may make his way in safety, 
for his affliction stays the hand which 
grasps the bludgeon or knife. Unknowingly 
he has touched the tender core of a heart 
whose very possessor thought it held no 
tenderness. There is something strangely 
warm and good about this reflection. It 
dispels every doubt, assuages every grief, 
brings a bright warming glow into one’s 
own heart and mind. 

That is one of the world’s closely guarded 
secrets which is shared with the lame man 
if only he will take the trouble to perceive 
it. Everyone is his friend—or at least no 
one is his physical enemy—and everyone is 
his self-constituted protector. After all, is 
that not the true brotherhood of man, a 
world as it should be for all, but is for no 
man but the lame or the blind? 

It happens that I have been particularly 
fortunate in my recovery from paralysis, 
and because I spent more time in exercise 
than in bemoaning my fate I am, despite 
my lameness, as active as any normal man, 
and perhaps stronger than the average. 
But this is not casually perceived, and that 
is why I have discovered to be true what I 
have written above. I could not become 
involved in a street brawl, even if I were so 
inclined. No man could find it in his heart 
to direct a blow at me, and if there were 
such a man, every bystander would become 
my unbidden protector. The traffic officer 
at the intersection of streets blows his 
whistle and impatient motorists brake their 
cars quickly so that I may cross to the 
other side. That is pretty soft, isn’t it? You 
can’t receive a tribute like that unless you 
are lame—or President of the United States. 

All the foregoing is, of course, merely a 
point of view, a state of mind. The favor- 
able conditions I have described do not 
exist for one who cannot or will not balance 
his ledger fairly to discover that his assets 
are actually greater than his liabilities. But 
if he will audit the books of his life he will 
find that because of his affliction, not in 
spite of it, he can know moments of happi- 
ness greater than those which come into the 
life of his more normal fellow man. 

If you are lame you must walk more 
slowly, less vigorously, than the straight, 
strong-limbed man who passes you; but does 
that other man ever feel the inclination to 
raise his face to the blue sky above, with a 
sudden happiness in his heart so keen that 
it almost verges upon poignancy, when the 
joyful thought comes to him that he is 
walking? 


How may we know the value of anythi 
if we have no true basis of compariso 
How may we know how gloriously good 
is to walk, to walk straight or haltingly, 
there has not been a time in our lives wh’ 
we could not walk at all, and yearned ¢| 
How may we truly appreciate the joys 
bountifulness if we have not once kno 
privation? How may we know the heig| — 
of happiness to which gratitude can rise 
we have not once suffered? | 

There is no argument in defense of wor) 
If your troubles pertain to business y — 
will not be considered unprogressive a) 
negligent if you refuse to worry over the 
while you are endeavoring to untie t 
stubborn knots. If it becomes impossil 
for you to untie them—well, you have | 
before you, and henceforth you will be mc 
learned in the subject of knots, knowi 
the kinds that cannot be untied, a) 
thereby being more capable of keeping t| 
strings unknotted. : | 


‘ 
1 
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Laughter and Tears 


If you are a parent of an afflicted chi! 
believe in him enough to feel that he w 


of your hope and cheer. Is he suffering 
Then he will know, some day, in an abat. 
ment or a surcease of that suffering, 
happiness that you may never know. I 
what you can to bring that day of surcea 
nearer; but spare your tears. | 
You may imagine that if you have sor 
thing to worry about, and people know th | 
you have it to worry about, they will thi 
all manner of evil things about you if y) 
do not worry. Don’t you believe it! T: 
frantic gesture, the furrowed brow, t: 
worry-bent shoulders are not consider. 
evidences of a high intelligence or a nok; 
character. Proud mother, when did yi 
first begin to boast about the smartness 
that wonderful child of yours? When 


cried? 
But the first time it smile 


Not at all! 
and the first time it laughed, you record 
the events in red ink in the Baby Boo 
Because it was the first sign of intelligen 
that the infant revealed. 

That is, after all, the attitude of the wor 
toward laughter and tears. Laugh and t) 
world laughs with you; cry and you w 
also find plenty of company. But when yi. 
laugh, the world is actually laughing wi 
you, and when you cry, each one of yo 
companions in misery is sorrowing f 
himself. 

Worry, you have been fairly tried by 
jury of your peers, and you have been four 
guilty of unspeakable crimes against ma 
kind. You have been found guilty of tre 
son, for you have given aid and comfort ' 
our bitter enemies, Disease, Poverty ar 
Unhappiness. This court finds great plea 
ure in passing sentence upon you: 

Off with his head! 


Guardians of Osiris, Bryce Canyon National Monument, Southern Utah 
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Bo9 ©& ONLY PACKARD CAN BUILD A PACKARD © 10924 


PACKARD SIX FIVE-PASSENGER TOURING CAR 


Balloon Tires optional equipment 
onall models at reasonable extra cost 


The Packard Six is built of the finest mate- 
rials, by the most skilled workmen, in the 
most approved design, to insure the highest 
degree of service under all operating 
conditions. A Packard Six owner tells, in 
this letter, of tests and of results that 
conclusively prove Packard quality: 


' FF F fF & 


I feel so pleased at the performance of my Packard Six that 
I want you to know about it. On the 23rd of last June, 
with my wife, son and daughter and with the car loaded 
for camping, I left my home for a tour of the United States. 


We drove to Yreka, California (about three hundred 
and fifteen miles,) very easily the first day. We crossed 
the mountains into California without shifting a gear. 
We went by Los Angeles, the Mohave Desert and the 
Southern states to Washington City but returned by 
the northern route.. In Louisiana we traveled through 
mud over the axles. 


The car was tested in every way; upand down steep grades, 
over rocks and ruts, in all kinds of weather. We had it 
looked over after the long and arduous three months’ 
journey. There was nothing to do except to tighten up 
the brakes and little things of that kind. The motor is as 

sweet and the car rides as comfortably as the day we left. 


We traveled over ten thousand miles on the trip. We 
averaged over sixteen miles to the gallon. On pavement 
we averaged over twenty miles to the gallon. We 
renewed the oil about every seven: hundred and fifty 
miles. Three of the original tires are now on the car, 
after service of thirteen thousand miles of the hardest 
kind of driving. 


If I had the making of the car, there is no change I 
would suggest. It is as near perfect in every respect asa 
man could wish his car to be. 


SAM M. GARLAND, 
Attorney at Law 


December 4, 1923 Lebanon, Oregon 


| 
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THE GRIFTING ISN’T SO GOOD 


The Old Man—old Lemonade John— 
was easier. I don’t know how he could 
have been a successful showman and yet so 
simple about certain money matters; but 


==8 | it is a fact that the regular grifters on the 


Ask for 
Wilson Bro’s 
No. fl4 


| Wilson Bros 
| Number 4i4 


for men who want 
both Style and 


economy 


50¢ 


Men wholike sheer, 
lustrous, hug-the-ankle 
kind of socks, but dont 
like fancy prices, best 
appreciate Wilson 
Bro’s chain-knit hose 
Number 414. There's 
asensible meeting of 
style and utility-rich, 
lustrous fibre for ex- 
tra good looks—soft, 
sturdy lisle for extra 
long wear. And a price 
that appeals to hard 
business judgment ! 
If you've been paying 
neatly as much for ot- 
dinary lisle hose,Stop 
in a men’ store fora 
pait today and see 
what a difference a 
few cents will make 
in looks, wear and 
general satisfaction! 
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MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF MEN'S : 
FINE FURNISHINGS FOR 60 YEARS 


Hose, Belts, Garters, 
Cravats, Suspenders, 
Mufflers, Shirts, 
Pajamas, Nightshirts, 
Underwear, Handker- 
chiefs, Knit Gloves 


WILSON BRO’S, CHICAGO 
New York 


Paris 


lot, who were supposed to split fifty-fifty 
with the Old Man, used to hand him his bit 
somewhere in a crowd, and in dimes and 
nickels—a whole sackful at a time—and the 
Old Man would stuff the coins into his 
pocket and think he was getting a lot. — 
So much for my punk days. Anything 


| around a show that is in its fledgling or 


half-grown stage is a punk. ? 

I grew rapidly in my profession, for the 
following spring I went out of K. C. as a 
booster handler with the old Hank Smith 
show. You’ve never heard of that show; 


| but, believe me, it was some gypsy camp 
| even for those times. And being a booster 
| handler, I ceased being a punk, for a 
| booster handler is an executive charged 
| with much responsibility and money. 


My job as booster handler was to engage 
local talent, generally young fellows around 
town, to put grift money on some of the 
games or joints controlled by the chief 
grifter of the show—the man who had the 
grift on the show, to put it precisely. Of 
course, the boosters always won, whether at 
the dear old three shells, the three-card 
monte, the spindle, cologne joint or what 


, not. The booster handler gave the joint 


man the office; the joint man saw that the 
booster, shillaber, or outside man, or reach- 
over man—we used those terms inter- 
changeably—made a killing; the suckers 


| followed the booster into the game and lost 


theirs and I stood behind and cleaned the 
booster as fast as he made it. When the 
play was over I took away the stake I gave 
the booster. What did the booster get out 
of it? I used to square a booster for five 
dollars, or even tickets. Some of them 
didn’t really know what was going on. 
Others thought they were smart. Rarely 
did anyone I approached to play the 
booster réle object to it on moral grounds. 
That’s a fact. 

I was splitting with the joint men on 
their half of the winnings. You understand 
that the man who has the grift on the show 


| gets half of what the joint men win. And, 


believe me, he gets it! The joint men may 
hold out a piece of change now and then, 
because there’s the human equation in all 
business transactions; but they don’t get 
away with much of it. You see, the joint 


| man has his bank roll, no matter what game 


or joint he is in charge of, in one box and 
keeps his winnings in another. All the man 
who has the grift on the show has to do is 
to walk along every now and then and pick 
off the winnings. The suckers don’t notice 
it, being too intent on showing the circus 
guys how smart they are. 


Marked Money 


If the joint man tries to cover up by add- 
ing some of his winnings to the bank roll it 
shows in the count-up. If the joint man is 
suspected of slipping some of his winnings 
in his pocket the chief grifter drops along 
some odd moment and frisks him. All the 
grift money—bills and silver—is marked. 
Incidentally, no one breaks a grifter’s bank. 
It can’t be done. The games are too 
crooked. As a matter of fact, there is a 
good deal of honor among grifters. A real 
one never holds out on the game, or if 
he does, and is caught at it he never gets 
another chance. He’s blackballed out of 


| the lodge. Not a chief grifter in the world 


would hire him. The word is passed along 
faster than the telegraph can carry it. 

I came into Chicago at the end of that 
season $1800 to the good—all sent home in 
money orders except a fat roll I had on me. 


| Half of that I blew in on Willoughby, Hill & 


Co. I reached my home town in a light- 
blue suit with black braid along the edges 
and pockets and down the seams of the wide 
trousers, a bright-red ascot tie, a light- 
brown derby and a wild bluff about being 
in the advertising business. The bluff went 
easily with my mother and not so easily 
with my father, but it was a cinch with my 
village playmates. 

And wasn’t I the cock of the walk that 
winter with all that kale! 

I hooked onto the Orange Brothers’ show, 
also out of K. C., the next spring, working 
most of the time as a connection man. A 
real connection man, such as I was, is a 
paper man, He picks a sucker coming 


(Continued from Page 16) 


through the connection between the me- 
nagerie top and the big top and flags him 
with “Say, colonel, the show’s very short 
of paper money and I wonder would you 
oblige me with taking a little silver for 
paper.” 

The come-on, if I had picked the right 
one—and I generally did—might spring a 
five-dollar bill. I folded it carefully before 
his eyes, looking at him all the time and 
holding his attention, and put the bill in the 
palm of my hand, after which I’d say, “Oh, 
haven’t you a twenty-dollar bill?’’ When 
he’d say no I’d reply, “Thank you, I 
wanted a twenty,” and push the bill, still 
folded, back in his hand or pocket or purse, 
while he hurried in to see the animals go 
around thering. Only I’d give him a dollar 
bill instead of his five-spotter. That’s 
known as pushing paper. If a sucker got 
hep and came back with a squawk, there I 
was with a handful of money and an apol- 
ogy and a rapid replacement. That’s 
known as throwing back. Sometimes I’d 
short-change the guy, or hold out on the 
replacement. It all depended. The silver 
men are plain short-changers. 


The Circus Disease 


Sometimes as connection man I’d spread 
while selling reserved-seat tickets. The 
towner’d give up a five or ten case note. 
I’d hand him his ticket, then exclaim, “‘Oh, 
I’m so sorry, colonel! I can’t make change. 
Here’s your bill. No, you keep the ticket. 
I promised to sell you a ticket. It’s my 
fault I haven’t got the change. Don’t men- 
tion it.” And I’d hand him a folded dollar 
bill, always keeping his eye on mine. 

There are, of course, many variations of 
this trick. By working it and others I 
rolled into New Orleans at the close of the 
season with $2400 and old Colonel Darvey, 
one of the best three-shell joint men I ever 
knew. He had a bigger roll than I. We 
loafed around New Orleans a month, play- 
ing the races and bucking the local talent 
at roulette, poker, wine, women and song. 
Then he landed a job as house man in the 
same poker game that got most of his kale, 
and I wired father for transportation. 

Father met me in Chicago. I had on a 
light summer suit. The November wind 
blew right off Lake Michigan. He did the 
trading at Willoughby, Hill & Co.’s that 
time, then took me home after I had an- 
swered yes to his “Got enough of the cir- 
cus business now?” 

Of course I hadn’t got enough, even after 
I was forced to confess to my mother that 
Thad been traveling with a circus—although 
she never knew in what capacity—and she 
had cried for three days. Circusing is sort 
of a disease. Few men, once its victims, 
are ever permanently cured. I still follow 
the red wagons a bit each spring—as a 
house guest, as it were—although I am no 
longer connected with the profession. But 
I did stay home that winter. I even 
started to a local seminary. Then spring 
came and I joined out as fixer with a little 
wagon show playing Missouri and Arkansas 
and the Southern States. Lots of troupers 
object to trouping with mud shows, as they 
call them; but that was one of the happiest 
seasons I ever had. 

My old pal, Colonel Darvey, was with 
the show with his shell game. I was getting 
15 per cent of the chief grifter’s half of all 
winnings as my bit for fixing. The colonel 
and I had our own horse and buggy. We’d 
get to bed in a town hotel about ten or 
eleven, get up at seven or eight and start for 
the next town. In an hour or so we’d spot 
some likely looking farmhouse with smoke 
coming from the chimney, stop in and get 
a bang-up good breakfast, with ham and 
eggs and sausage and cakes or corn pone 
and coffee, for which we paid royally. Then 
we'd be on our way to the next town where 
the show was pitched and we would cop off 
maybe $500 or so, and so on. 

I was certainly getting close to Nature— 
all small-stick towns—and close to what 
you call human nature, learning to fix. 
I learned a lot about fixing that season. I 
adopted a system which, though necessarily 
flexible, I changed very little in later years. 
I’ve fixed, or squared, a good many thou- 
sand towns so the joints could work. For 
this privilege I’ve paid as high as $150 and 
as low as five circus tickets. I was a success 
as a joint fixer because I did business open 


and aboveboard. When I called on a sheriff, - 


a county attorney, a mayor or any other 
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official who might have to be seen, I ney 
tried to cover up. I came clean, If 


didn’t see it my way I didn’t let the joir 
work. If he did I paid the price agre 


upon and the joints worked. The formy 
was something like this: 

_ “Mister Mayor, I’m the attorney for t 
circus that’s in town today. We got ani. 
clean little show. I sure do want you al 
your folks to come down and see us as 0 
guests.”’ Then, if he looked likely, I’d s| 
him some tickets. “Now,” I’d go o 
“some of our boys have a little sporti) 
blood. They’ve got a few nice games wi 
them. All square and sportsmanlike, y, 
know. They can play or not, just as y; 
say. If you let us go ahead I'll promi 
there’ll be no squawks, if you handle yo 
end. I do business as between gentleme 
I give you my word. You give me you) 
If you say yes there’s ten dollars in it f 
you.” 

I usually started at and closed with t 
dollars. It’s surprising how much prote 
tion ten dollars will—or rather would—h 
in the smaller towns of those days. Som 
times I had to spread to four or five official 
Sometimes, working on a hunch or a ti 
Id fix just the right one and let him hand 
the wrong ones. An official is wrong wl 
can’t be fixed. In important cases it 
possible to get the wrong ones called out 
town on circus days—or was. 

I want to say this for the thousands 
officials with whom I have done busine 
sometimes repeatedly—that I have h 
them double-cross me less than half. 
dozen times. Of course, I always tried | 
protect myself by saying, “‘I’ll give you t; 
dollars before we start working, and if 1: 
have a good day and no one bothers us I! 
give you another ten dollars or more’ 
Then I’d fix him up after the night sho 
I always made good—if he did. 

We were showing at a little coal toy 
south of Pittsburgh one season and I fix 
the sheriff so we could have the joints wo1 
We had a pretty good day too. I think t 
shells netted us about $800 in small mone 
But we got one Italian road-camp work 
for $350. I was watching the game, just 
I watched everything in those days. T. 
Italian didn’t squawk very loud, but 
didn’t like his looks as he walked off t| 
lot. Nothing happened that night. Ne’ 
day we were still in the same county, : 
though in another town. Nothing hi! 
happened, but I had a hunch. I would t 
to fix the town and I wouldn’t let t 
grifters work. As usual, I stuck close to t 
front door, watching. My hunch was goo 
About.three o’clock along came my sher| 
friend, with the sucker, his attorney and 
warrant for me. The sheriff took me o 
side and apologized. 


A Double-Crossing Sheriff 


“T’m not double-crossing you,” he sai_ 
“T was forced into this. It can be square 
a $525. Otherwise I’ll take you back ° 
Valea 

Do you get that? Trying to shake n 
down for $525 on a $350 touch! It seeme 
the sucker had gone to his boss, the boi 
had gone to his attorney, the attorney ha! 
gone to the district attorney, and there w! 
were. I thought fast, as I usually dic 
especially on a shakedown or double-eros'| 

“T haven’t got that much money wit 
me,’ I replied. “‘ But if the sheriff will com 
down to the circus train with me, I have’ 
there.” 

“We'll all go,” they said. 

That looked bad. But when we got t 
the privilege car I left the rest of the troup 
standing outside while I took the sher!! 
into my stateroom, sat him down, lifte 
the top of the old iron express safe where 
used to keep my kale, laid a bundle of it 0 
the table and said, “‘So you’re going to tak 
me to jail unless I throw back the $350 an. 
an extra $175 for you and this law shark t 
split?” vf 

“T wouldn’t put it that way,” the sher! 
demurred. 

I did put it that way again, in words 


never use now unless I’m on the golf cours¢ 
Then I said, “I’m young, single, hav 
spent most of my life in jail and don’ 


mind going to jail now rather than hangin 
around doing the dirty work for a circus 
But if I go this time you’ll go along. 
fixed you yesterday with twenty-five do! 
lars in marked money. If I go back sal 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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Three considerations recommend this Sedan 
to a wide circle of buyers— 


A new and substantial beauty—heightened 
by many special appointments. 


A seat depth, body length and spring sus- 
pension that have revolutionized the riding 
qualities of all Dodge Brothers Motor Cars. 


A reputation for intrinsic goodness that 
dates directly back to the first Type-A Sedan 
bearing Dodge Brothers name. 
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DONT GUESS 
Buy the @at with a 
Double Guarantee 


2-Pocket 
Heather 
Coat 


$7.50 


value 
unequalled 


t 


Thermo 


KNITT 


COATS & VESTS 


A Coat that goes better 
every day 


Your satisfaction with a 
Thermo grows. A coat 
that goes good in the of- 
fice, at home, at work or play— 
attractive, practical, comfort- 
able and easily washed. Holds 
its shape—elastic knitted from 
Virgin Wool, without a bit of 
shoddy in it. Shoddy hasn’t 
the life—something to remem- 
ber when you buy a knitted 
coat. Look for the guaranteed 
Thermo Virgin Wool hanger 
in the neck. 


Worn all the year ’round 


Thermo comes in exclusive Scotch 
Grain, Tartan and Heather mix- 
tures. Coats $7.50 to $9.00. 
Vests $5.00 and $6.00. If your 
dealer cannot show you a coat 
with the Thermo Virgin Wool 
hanger in the neck, write us. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
349 Broadway, Dept. M., New York 


Thermo 
Vest, 
price 
$5.00 


“From Sheep's Back To Yours” 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from ie te Fee 
ou today we’ll both be indicted, we'll bo 
be to jail and you’ll be a dead political 

duck.”’ 

Of course, that sounds tame enough as 
I tell it now, and it was partly a lie, because 
I’ve never been in jail in my life. But I had 
a way of saying it then. I saw him getting 
ready to weaken. : 

“You're a dirty bum,” I continued. “TI 
instructed you when I fixed you that if 
there was any squawk you couldn’t handle 
you should get out point-out papers. And 
you bull around here with a warrant for 
me!” 

I was pretty sore, for with a John Doe 
warrant or point-out papers the sucker has 
to identify the joint worker that trimmed 
him, which is well-nigh impossible. 

“Tell you what I’ll do,”’ I said finally. I 
threw a fifty-dollar bill onthe table. ““That’s 
for the sucker,” I said. I threw another 
fifty-dollar bill on the table. ‘‘That’s for 
you and your attorney,” I added. ‘‘Now 
give me that warrant.” I grabbed it and 
tore it up. 
him, ‘‘and be glad I didn’t stick a knife 
into you. My assistant will see that you 
all get on the train that goes out of town in 
an hour.”’ And my assistant did see. He 
was that kind of an assistant. 

The worst shakedown I ever had when I 
was fixing for joints was at a little town in 
Texas. I can’t remember the names of 
those towns like I used to. I had gone up 
the outside stairs of a rickety wooden 
building to beard the district-attorney lion 
in his den and had spread as usual about 
our having the little games if he wanted 
them. 

He smiled and shook his head, then said, 
“Come back in fifteen minutes.” 


An Unexpected Comeback 


When I went back he was sitting alone 
at his desk. I made a few passes. It looked 
all right, so I said, ‘‘Now we understand 
each other. All I want is the word of a 
gentleman.” And I peeled off twenty-five 
dollars in bills. The district attorney took. 
the bills, opened a drawer in his desk, 
dropped the bills in it, and as his hand came 
up it brought a full-grown forty-four—at 
least it looked like a forty-four to me— 
which he pointed straight at me, saying, 
“You're under arrest for bribery. I have a 
witness.” The last sentence referred to a 
deputy sheriff who at that moment stepped 
from a vault at the end of the room. 

The situation was not pleasant, but I 
laughed and said, ‘‘You must be kidding.” 

“You won’t think so after you are in 
jail,”’ the attorney replied. 

He had one of those straight-mouthed, 
narrow-eyed, lantern-jawed faces. I began 
to stall. 

“Let me send for the boss,” I suggested. 
“‘T’m only an employe.” 

“All right,’’ he answered, still holding 
his gun on me. 

The boss came, but it cost me $450 to 
square it. That was the only way out. He 
had me cold. But I got my money back in 
the next town. 

For the most part the officials I tried to 
and usually did fix would listen to reason— 
the second time if not the first. One season 
I went into a Shenandoah Valley town, 
fixing for the joints, and called on a new 
district attorney. He was a young and 
idealistic red-haired kid who had just been 
elected to his high office. He received my 
suggestions with scorn. 

““Ah have been chosen by mah people,” 
he loftily replied, ‘“‘to uphold the law. Ah 
shall not betray mah trust.” 

I could not budge him, so I told the boys 
not to work on that stand. Next season we 
showed that same town again. The red- 
haired kid was still district attorney, and a 
fine, upstanding Southern gentleman he 
was. 

“Well,” I said, ‘how is it?” 

““You-all told me last year,” he replied, 
“that if Ah kept straight and protected 
mah people Ah couldn’t borrow a dollar 
from any reformah after Ah went out of 
office broke. Ah haven’t forgotten that. 
Ah’ve tried hard to do mah duty. And 
every move Ah’ve made Ah’ve been cussed 
out for it. Ah’m not appreciated. No, suh! 
What’s your proposition?” 

“Ten dollars now, more after we have 
worked,” I answered, laying down the ten 
dollars. 

“You-all kin go ahead,” he snapped. 
“And as fah as Ah’m concerned, you-all 
kin kill any man in th’ county for twenty- 
five dollars,” 


“Now get out of here,” I told. 
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He got his twenty-five dollars, although 
we didn’t have to kill anyone. 

Twice in my career as a joint fixer I’ve 
had sheriffs fix themselves. Once when I 
was with a wagon show in Southern Mis- 
souri a stick-town sheriff came to me with, 
“Got any games with this yeer show?” 

“Tf you like, sheriff,”’ I politely replied. 

“Uh-huh,” he answered. ‘We had a 
show here ten yeahs ago. It had some 
games. The gentleman with that show, he 
gave me ten dollars. What you reckon you 
goin’ to do?” 

“ll give you ten dollars, colonel,” I told 
him, suiting the action to the word. 

“That’s nice,’ he remarked; ‘nice to 
have a little spendin’ money now an’ then. 
Won't be no trouble with your games. If 
they is I won’t be round.” 

The joints worked successfully. 

Many years afterward, up in Maine, I 
was fixing for a clean show, one that never 
did have any grift. We showed at the 
county seat. The sheriff came around to 
make inquiries. 

“Nothing doing,” I assured him; ‘‘the 
Old Man won’t permit it.” 

The sheriff was visibly disappointed. He 
appeared at the next stand, still in his 
county. 

“This is a leetle town,’ he suggested. 
“Couldn’t be any harm in a few leetle 
games here. Ain’t you got any games? I 
need a leetle change.” 

“‘Nothing doing,” I repeated. He refused 
to be discouraged. 

“T know where I can get a leetle spindle 
wheel,’’ he countered. “It’s kind of busted 
now, but I guess I can get a watchmaker to 
fix it up.’”’. He did, and worked on the 
lot that day with his ten-cents-a-chance, 
jackknife-for-prize, horizontal wheel. He 
must have made six or seven dollars. 

I fixed a sheriff in Southern Indiana for 
nothing one day. I could tell by the look 
of him he was a wise bird. He was a horse- 
man, had followed the races and was hep 
to gambling lingo. So he got me on my first 
pass. 

“Sure! Go ahead,” he said. 

“That’s fine, sheriff,’’ I came back at 
him. ‘‘Let me give you a little present, 
then I’ll fix you up proper after you have 
had some luck.” 

“Oh, never mind. Go right ahead,’ he 
said. 

I was a little doubtful about him, he not 
taking my money. But there was such a 
jam of towners at our side-show opening 
that the kid-show top was packed and I 
couldn’t resist it. So I told the joints to 
open up. They did, with all they had— 
shell games, cologne joints, three-card 
monte. They worked like beavers for an 
hour—and never got a play. Not a sucker 
laid down a nickel on our games. Finally 
the joints folded up and quit. That evening 
I ran across the sheriff. 

“How'd you get along?” he inquired 


cheerfully. } 
I told him. He laughed. 


A Close Call 


“This town’s been worked so often by 
circuses and carnivals that every hick is 
wise to every game on the lot,”’ he advised 
me. ‘If you’d kept on working you’d have 
had a lot of them striking you for jobs as 
boosters.” 

I never tried to work the joints in that 
town again. 

In all the years I’ve trouped with grift- 
ing shows and clean shows I’ve never seen 
a clem, or roughhouse, started because of 
the grift. The reason is simple. The joints 
do not work—absolutely do not—unless 
the town’s been fixed. You can bet all 
you’ve got in the world that if the joints 
work, the wise ones in charge of peace and 
order in that particular community have 
been seen and given the games their O. K. 
I won’t say we haven’t had trouble, but gun 
and knife play has not resulted from the 
joints working. Liquor causes most of the 
trouble even around a grifting show. 

I was in Arkansas with a wagon show 
one season when a big, bearded, drunken 
towner tried to rush the door. We ran him 
off the lot and forgot him. The lot was in a 
hollow. That evening he sneaked up a 
hillside overlooking the horse tents, got 
behind a bush with a shotgun and tore off 
most of a hostler’s right arm. The shotgun 
guy did time for that, but that didn’t do 
the hostler much good. 

The nearest I ever came to being killed 
was at a little town in the South when I 
was fixing for the joints on a Wild West 
show. I had squared the town through the 


mayor. During the afternoon perform; 
the chief of police, or town marshal, 
drunk and pinched a knife-rack man 
belonged to our outfit and had pitchec 
our lot. I went uptown and sprung | 
with the mayor by explaining that the j | 
was legitimate and included in our lice 
Then I said, in the presence of the mars 
“Mister Mayor, I wish you'd keep jy 
chief away from our show. He’s di/> 
things you wouldn’t like to haye dip. 
He’s no credit to’ you and we don’t yt 
him around.” 
That evening, as I was standing at \e 
front door, this big marshal came thro h 
and I walked up to give him the wele\\. 
home. I had a habit those days of sho g 
my hand in my back pocket when I stay q 
to talk to anyone, especially when I js 
stalling. So as I stepped up to this y 
with a ‘“‘How are you this evening, chic ” 
I shoved one hand in a back pocket. ‘¢ 
pulled his gun faster than I could think A 
connection man on the show caught 
marshal’s arm as it came down and ¢ 
bullet struck near my feet, just missing >. 
I explained matters, showed him I wat 
packing any firearms and got him fee ¢ 
in a better frame of mind. He stuck je 
night show out, while I palled with Im 
and tried to frame up some way of gett g 
him. As we were tearing down I ask|, 
“Wouldn’t you like to see the cowb’s 
rope and load our bucking broncos at ¢ 
train? They sometimes put up a good fiit 
before they will go into the cars.” 


Police Protection 


The marshal fell for that. We vr 
making a special movement that n14 
to another state. I planted two of 1 
toughest cowboys back of some ties 12 
the stock car. Just as the train was1l 
loaded, the engine coupled on and the w:h 
ing toot-toot given, those boys knoc x 
Mister Marshal out, took away his gun ic 
star and we left him lying there uncon. 
scious, while we hopped the moving tra 
That marshal never got us, but he did st 51 
a carnival man next season, having uilr 
mind, I suppose. 

It didn’t always work that way. ‘ 
were showing at a little burg in Georgia 1 
season and I had the copper pinch a jg 
drunken planter who was making a ji- 
sance of himself around the lot early in 1 
day. That night I saw him come up to 1 
ticket wagon and buy a ticket, but di’t 
pay much attention to him. I wali 
through the front door and was standin |r 
front of the elephants in the menag ik 
when something hit me at the base of 1 
brain and I went down and out. My 3 
thought was that Babe, the bull in fron 9: 
which I was standing, had sapped me v I 
his trunk. When I came to, Shorty, the | II 
man, had my drunken friend on the groid 
tearing him up with the steel end of .e 
bull hook. I pulled Shorty off and we d 
the drunk pinched again. 

You will note that in nearly all cas I 
had the local police or their superiors wh 
me. That was the essence of my job. Soi!- 
times I had the police too much with :>. 
One season we showed in Oklahoma in e¢ 
rough-and-ready days of that territc’. 
The local chief of police picked me t 
early in the day with the remark tk, 
‘‘They’s some tough boys liquorin’ up | 
primin’ fer to get me today. I want 5! 
to stick close to me so if they’s any shoot 
you can be a witness.” ; 

I never had less ambition to be a witns 
in my life. I hid myself in all sorts of cl 
corners around the show, but the chief - 
ways found me out. Finally, about f? 
P.M., the thing got on my nerves. I got) 
the Old Man and spread. 

‘“Send me uptown with a telegram / 
something,” I pleaded. jf 

The Old Man tumbled. In a minute ? 
rushed up to where the chief and I w? 
standing, each of us on one foot, 4 
snapped at me, “Jim, hurry uptown w! 
this telegram, then go down to the train a 
bring those papers I told you about.” - 

I made hasty excuses to the chief. | 

“Back in ten minutes,” I told him. 

“Don’t you be long,” he whimper\. 
“T’ll be waitin’ right here fer you.” 

He may be waiting yet. i 

I don’t believe in rough stuff anes | 
forced on me. I was always a big hus’ 
with a terrible wallop, although with ) 
science; but I rarely used my muscles wh) | 
I could use my mind. One of these exc” 
tions was at a town in Pennsylvania. I hk 
gone downtown early that morning to ) 
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Semi- 


for Sillimanite 


The discovery of the Champion 
sillimanite mine in California was 
not the accomplishment of a day. 


When laboratory experiments had 
convinced Champion scientists that 
sillimanite would make the best 
spark plug insulator that could be 
produced, they undertook a sys- 
tematic search for this rare mineral. 


Sillimanite had been known to 
science for years, though it had 
never been found in quantity. 
Champion scientists found it after 
a world wide search. That is why 
Champion controls the only known 


commercial supply of sillimanite. 


The Double-Ribbed core of silli- 
manite is what makes Champion 
the better spark plug and gives 
Champion a preference through- 
out the world. It is better because 
it. delivers a full, very intense 
spark to the firing points. This 
means better combustion, more 
power and speed and quicker ac- 
celeration. It means a saving in 
oil and gas. 


Ask any motorist who uses Cham- 
pions. He will readily tell you how 
Champions never fail to improve 


Petticoat 
Tip ——> 


Champion Scientists Sought Long 


all-around engine performance 
under all driving conditions. 


In many tests by leading auto- 
motive engineers, in millions of 
cars and thousands of motor boats, 
trucks and tractors, Champion 
has definitely proved that it is the 
better spark plug. 


The seven Champion types pro- 
vide a correctly designed spark 
plug for every engine. You will 
find Champions for sale by more 
than 90,000 dealers. 


Champion X is 60 cents. The Blue Box 75 cents. (Canadian prices 
80 and 90 cents). Champions are fully Suaranteed. Ask any dealer 
to allow you to compare Champions with other spark plugs. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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no water! 


Ler your faucets fail to re- 
spond for just one day and 
you'll have a new idea of the 
value of water in your home. 
You will then no longer be 
willing to sit by and hear that 
old bloated ball in the toilet 
tank leaking out water to the 
tune of 
3550017 
lonsa day, 
at a meter 
costof $25 
a year. 


Oe ae) 
MUSHROOM 


araba 


Reg.U.S. Pat, OFF 


Stops the /eak 


A 
ee TAT VAP 
<A 


The néw mush- 
room shape 
sucks down into 
the valve. Im- 
possible for any 
water to leak 
pi through. The 
one-piece construction of tough, live 
gum means no bloating, splitting or 
swelling. Practically indestructible— 
guaranteed three years. 


Spend $1.25 at your plumber’s for 
the MUSHROOM PARABAL and stop 
that leak for good. Or send us his 
name and we will do the rest. Illus- 
trated literature on request. 
ss r = — 
CVEQWHITE 
SANI~-SEAT 


You know its clean 


So beautiful it makes the 
bathroom. So sanitary, you 
know it’s clean. So practical 
that one wipe with a damp 
cloth makes it spotless all 
over. Processed with white 
Pyralin even to the hinges. 
Guaranteed 5 years. $12 at 
your plumber’s. Illustrated 
folder on request. 


WWi> ( ———s > 
Woodward-Wanger Co, 


1106 SpringGarden St, Philadelphia 


Quality Plumbing Specialties for 18 Years 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
the fixing, and found the mayor and the 
chief of police around a nice tub of cool 
beer in the city jail. We lapped up quite a 
lot of it before I started back for the lot. 
There I ran across a drifter, or trailer, I’d 


| warned off two or three days before. We 


didn’t let drifters trail the show because 
we had our own balloon salesmen and quick- 


| action photograph fellows and all that sort. 
| They were among our privileges and they 
| prought in quite a bit of kale a day. So 
| when I saw this trailer with his photograph 
| kit, I, being a bit lit up, soaked him hard. 
| He beat it for the main street and sent a 
| constable on my trail. 


I was back in the city jail lapping up 
more beer with the mayor and chief when 
word came in that this constable was out- 


| side waiting for me with a warrant. The 
| mayor and chief rushed me through a back 


door and laid me in the bottom of the 
village patrol wagon. “‘Bing! Bing!” I 
went back to the lot. The constable got 
hep and followed me. I got into an empty 
covered property wagon and got One-Eyed 
Riley, who had two good fists, to bring the 
constable to me. 

When he got inside I said, “‘What do you 
care? This bird I hit doesn’t belong in your 
town. How muchisit? A dollar and a half? 
Here’s the coin. Now tear that paper up. 
Otherwise my friend here’’—referring to 
One-Eyed Riley —“‘ will just about kill you.” 

The constable saw my point and we 
parted good friends. But, as I said before, 
I favor diplomacy. = 


Radfell of Radfell’s Landing 


We were showing with a clean show down 
in Mississippi one fall, when the Old Man 
slipped it to me that the Sullivan Hollow 
gang was in town fixing to shoot up some 
other neighborhood gang, and that the 
town officials would not guarantee us any 
protection and wouldn’t even give us a 
license, because they couldn’t protect us. 
That put it up tome. Some towner pointed 
out old Sullivan, boss of the clan. He was 
leaning against a store front, thoughtfully 
combing his whiskers. I approached him. 

“Cain you-all tell me, sah, wheh Ah cain 
find Cunnel Sullivan, sah?” I inquired. 

“That’s mah name, sah. What cain Ah 
do fer you-all, sah?’’ Old Whiskers retorted. 

“Ah’m the manager of this show that’s 
in town, sah,” I explained, “‘and we heah 
they’s some maghty rough characters in 
this yere town that’s fixin’ to cause trouble 
on the show grounds. We got a nice clean 
show and we don’t want no distuhbance, 
especially as so many ladies and children 
will be thar. Ah ’lowed as how Ah maght 
be able to get some such South’rn gentle- 
man like you-all to help us keep o’dah, 
especially account of the ladies.” He 
straightened up. I added, ‘‘Ah should like 
to present you with ten dollars fer helpin’ 
us aout, sah.” 

You never saw a more vigilant officer of 
the law than Colonel Sullivan. All that day 
he strutted around the lot or hung around 
the front door, and every time he spotted 
any member of his or any other gang he 
warped up to the possibly offending party 
and remarked, ‘‘They ain’t gwine t’ be no 
trouble aroun’ this yere show this yere 
day. Ah’m a deputy marshal an’ Ah’ll see 
that o’dah is maintained.”’ And he made 
good. 

In Southern territory, when I was in 
contact, willingly or unwillingly, with offi- 
cials, I always posed as one of the Radfells 
of Radfell’s Landing, near Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia. Ihad never been in or near Petersburg, 


| but I had heard of Radfell’s Landing; and 


as that name was something like mine, 
it appealed to me and the reference ap- 
pealed to my Southern “clients.” But one 
day in Georgia it looked as if I had used it 
once too often. 

Someone had been cursing on the lot. In 


| some of those Southern states it is a serious 


offense to swear in the hearing of a woman. 
A village cop pinched me. I came before 
the venerable J. P. in a little wooden shack 
on the one main street. 

““What’s the name, sah?” he inquired 
with severity. 

“Henry Radfell, member of the St: Louis 
bar, but bawn in Radfell’s Landing, Vah- 


| ginia, sah,” I replied with dignity. 


“Tm from Petersburg, Vahginia, sah,” 
he drawled. I thought it was all over with 
me. But he continued, ‘‘I remember well 
ae Radfell family of Radfell’s Landing, 
sah. 

“May I act as my own attorney, judge?” 
I hastened to ask. 
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“Most assuhedly, Mr. Radfell, sah,’’ he 
murmured. “I shall see that a South’rn 
gentleman gets justice in this yere co’t.”’ 

And so I came off scot-free. 

We used to get a lot of comedy out of the 
Southern darkies. Of course, they were 
easy money for the short-change gang. One 
day in Alabama a darky came on the lot 
with forty dollars, the proceeds of the sale 
of a bale of cotton. He patronized the 
lemonade stands, the pit show, the side 
show, the big show, the balloon man and 
the whole works. Finally, as he sat on a 
blue seat, a ticket seller sought to sell him 
a seat for the concert, or aftershow. The 
darky searched his pockets and finally pro- 
duced a dollar bill. The ticket seller 
reached for it. The darky snatched it back. 

“No, suh,’”’ he announced; ‘no, suh. 
Ah been around this yere circus all day 
long. I stahted out wif forty dollahs. 
An’ Ah bin a-swappin’ an’ a-tradin’ an’ 
a-swappin’ an’ a-tradin’ ontil Ah-jes got 
this yere dollah left. If Ah swap an’ trade 
hit wif you-all, hit’ll jes be fifty cents.” 

I’ve often wished, in the many times I’ve 
been broke, I had the Southern darky’s 
philosophical disposition. 

We pulled into an Oklahoma town late 
one fall, making a last stand before running 
into winter quarters. The day opened per- 
fectly, sun shining, air warm and a big 
afternoon house. Then at four o’clock the 
wind shifted, the temperature dropped, 
rain and sleet began to fall and a norther 
hit us. I was never so cold in my life. We 
tore down and loaded without trying to 
give a night show. About ten o'clock 
that night, as I approached the loading 
runs, I saw a long, thin darky roughneck 
leaning over a fitful fire, shaking as with a 
palsy. He had nothing on but a broken 
straw hat, cotton shirt and trousers and 
broken-out canvas shoes. He was the pic- 
ture of misery. 

As I passed his shivering form I heard 
him say to one of his mates, “‘Wouldn’t it 
be hell t’ be on de bum t’night?”’ 

Being broke was an annual condition 
with most circus grifters. It’s almost a 
chronic condition. A few grifters have left 
the game with money ahead, but most of 
them have lived and died broke. The sys- 
tem and the grifter’s disposition were re- 
sponsible. During the old circus days the 
man who had the grift on the show got 
his gang together on what they —the 
subgrifters—figured was a fifty-fifty basis. 
That is, the joint men got half their win- 
nings. The other half went to the chief 
grifter, who had the privileges and fur- 
nished the bank roll. Then he split his 
winnings—less the cost of fixing—with the 
circus owner. 


Easy Come, Easy Go 


But the joint men had to pay royally for 
sleeper accommodations on the circus train 
and meals in the circus cook house during 
the day and meals and drinks in the privi- 
lege car at night. Like nearly all gamblers 
who won money on a sure thing, they 
cheerfully went against another man’s game 
when off duty. I was with one small wagon 
show one season where we did almost no 
business in the stick towns at night, and 
we grifters would give the Old Man twenty- 
five dollars not to open the front door, 
whereupon we would spend the evening in 
a rip-roaring crap game in the ring. 

But with the bigger railroad shows, in 
the days when they carried the grift, the 
privilege car was fitted out with roulette 
wheel, faro bank, poker game, crap game, 
and the like. If the subgrifters or joint men 
didn’t go against these games they ceased 
to be with the show. That was.under- 
stood and, if necessary, expressed. The 
games were more or less legitimate, but 
there was always a big kitty and a house 
man in the poker game; and with the 
wheel, the percentage will sooner or later 
get any man’s roll. So the grifters were 
nearly always in debt to the man who had 
the grifting privileges. If they couldn’t 
lose their winnings in the privilege car they 
played the races or the red-light districts. 
Money seldom stuck to them. 

The winter was a time of rest and recrea- 
tion. If we had a good season, and came in 
during October or November with a roll, 
we loafed around New Orleans or Hot 
Springs or Frisco or some other place 
where we could get a run for our money— 
and we got it. So every spring most of us 
touched someone for a kit of clothes and 
transportation to the show. 

One season, when I traded the control of 
the privilege car for my work as fixer for 
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the show, I cleaned up $15,000 in sis 
weeks. But I was broke the follo, 
spring. By and large, in my day the gi. 
was the biggest sucker on the circus }_ 
but times have changed. 

When I went into the business, a s)\}) 
town kid, all but two of the circuses y 
ried the grift in some form or other, } 
shell game was and is the surest mo: 
getter. You’d think that everyone ir} 
world knew that the little pea stays ule 
the finger nail of the operator or unde) y 
of the shells you don’t pick up. Yy; 
think everyone in the world could ¢¢ 
the three-card monte man when he flip h 
cards. You’d think everyone would | » 
that the swinging ball cannot hit the 
when the cone is moved a bit away jr 
center. You’d think they’d be wise ti h 
fact that if they do draw a prize lett 2 
the cologne joint the joint man will 
the letter out of the envelope in such a a 
that the sucker thinks he has drawn a (¢ 
You’d think they’d all know that the n 
man can squeeze the wheel or spind's 
the suckers can’t win; or that the » 
centage is all against the sucker on the 
down, and if that isn’t enough, the n 
man can run the balls into losing nun'r 
or count the sucker out if he wants to, 
there are a thousand suckers born én 
minute. That’s why the grift lasted so hy 
around the tented shows. That’s whyhi 
carnivals had such easy picking for so nh 
years—that and the fact that so many b 
lic officials were so easily fixed. 


No Sympathy for Suckers | 


But. it’s all changed now. All thoi 
shows are clean as a hound’s tooth. 12 
may be some little circuses still carn 
some of the grift; possibly some oll 
lesser carnivals. But honest reform nv 
ments in some cases and official gree | 
others have put the grifters out of busi 's 
The honest reform movements were s)1 
sored in many cases by women’s clubs. |} 
greedy officials killed their own goose it 
the golden eggs by getting too grei: 
Where in the old days I could fix a tow i 
seeing one man with a ten-case note! 
have to see a half dozen now, with ir 
times that sum. It’s got so of late tha f 
fixer can fix a town at all it costs more |: 
the grift is worth. Then the circus bus e 
has become legitimatized during these t 
years. The wise ones among the ov« 
saw that the real big shows never i: 
grifted and they finally made up their ni 
they didn’t need to either. So the grit 
isn’t what it was—and I’m out of it. 

Any man who goes against another nr 
gambling game is not entitled to any r 
tection his own faculties do not give 1 
He’s trying to beat the other fellow o'} 
his money. If the other fellow beats h 1. 
even on a crooked game—the sucker hi: 1 
right to squawk. As to short-changi) 
its various manifestations, lam not so 11 
Still, I’m glad that I, personally, didn |« 
much of it. As to the walk-away, the bn 
in that case must be laid at the door o1] 
person who walks away without cowi 
his change. I know, from watching o)r 
tions, that there is plenty of walk-aw:| 
nearly every big retail business. Cu 
your change, people, count your chig 
whether in the Subway or a restaun 
That’s what money was given you for 

And if you had known the numbe) 
otherwise upright city officials who stv ie 
up ways to shake down the traveling te/« 
shows you wouldn’t blame some of the | 
time circus men for turning crooked. 

I’m out of grifting, not so much bect 
it isn’t what it was on the road, but :91 
because I’m getting along in years and 1 
a home and family and a nice legiti:1 
brokerage business, with offices in 
York. As I spin this truthful yarn ani 
flect upon the chances I took in the 
when I had no sense of fear and though ih 
whole thing a heap of fun, I tremble jit 
little and admit that I wouldn’t go thri 
it now for a million dollars. 

But the thing that impresses me mc. 
the fact that if I had used the same am/! 
of skill, nerve, ingenuity, resource, h’ 
days and sleepless nights—I was on thq0 
from daylight to midnight—in some let 
mate business I would be a multimillior!! 
today. I know this to be a fact, bec! 
since I went into the brokerage busi 
five years ago I have, through applying’ 
same resource, ingenuity, nerve and sk 
used on the circus lots, amassed a very ¢ 
fortable fortune. And you’d never gues t 
look at me now, that I’d ever been a cil 
grifter. 


regarding paddy and di- 
rectors, wil 

John Lincoln, Editor, 383 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
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) Published every other week. 
| Inquiries which your thea- 
| tre manager cannotanswer 


be answered by 


Laying Bare the Drama 


HE under-the-surface drama of 
high society is vividly shown in 
“For Sale,” a picture which will be 
ready next month. It is a story of 
the matrimonial 
market, with an 
ambitious mother 
wielding the auc 
tioneer’s mallet, 
forcing her 
daughter to sell 
herself to the 
highest bidder. 
“For Sale”’ will 
mark the film de- 
but of the na- 
tionally famous 
Marion Margon 
Dancers, who will 
lend their clas- 
sical grace and 
beauty to the screen. Charming Claire 
Windsor, resplendent in an array of 
gorgeous gowns, heads the cast, and 
Robert Ellis, Adolphe Menjou, Mary 
Carr and Tully Marshall assist. 


Claire Windsor 


Can a Flapper be Perfect? 


uh OU caused a serious argument,” 

accuses one of my correspondents, 
“when you wrote about this ‘Perfect 
Flapper’ picture in which Colleen 
Moore appears. My friend says it is 
contradictory—a flapper can’t be per- 
fect. I claim that if a flapper flaps in 
the right way she is perfect—and de- 
lightful. Does the picture prove me 
right ?”’ 

It’s hard to say. The story makes 
Miss Moore a quiet girl who embraces 
radical flapperhood and runs into a 
scramble of adventure and excitement. 
Then she discovers a quicker road to 
popularity and—but let ‘“‘The Perfect 
Flapper’”’ tell the story on the screen. 
It can do so much better than I. The 
picture will be in the leading theatres 
in June, just when all flappers are pre- 
paring for summer conquests. Let 
them, then, watch for Colleen’s pre- 
scription for perfection. 

Frank Mayo and Sidney Chaplin are 
in the cast and help solve the problem. 
And John Francis Dillon, of ‘Flaming 
Youth” fame, directed. 


N ATT MOORE 
I addition to the 


is the latest 
cast of a new 


J. K. McDonald production which 
will feature little Ben Alexander and 
Lloyd Hamilton. Patsy Ruth Mil- 


ler is to have the principal feminine 
role. McDonald is still trying to find 
a title that sums up the tremendous 
human interest and comedy that the 
story contains. A worthy successor 
to ‘Penrod and Sam” and ‘Boy of 
Mine”’ is promised. 


Colleen Moore, soon to appear in ‘The 
Perfect Flapper,’’ poses with her brother 
Glive, who is working with his famous sister 
for the first time before the camera in this 
production. No, they’re not twins—though 
they look enough alike. 
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“Cytherea—Goddess of Love” 


Now comes the perfect May- 
time picture, telling its romance 
on the screens of the leading 
theatres at the peak of 
the love season. Here 
are Lewis Stone and 
Alma Rubens—the 
‘Cytherea’ of the 
story. 


“Cytherea”—A Love Goddess Reborn 


HE spirit of Cytherea—the first love goddess of the white race—is 
reborrt sometimes in the soul of a modern woman, and that woman’s 
heart turns from ice to flame. Romance fills her life and colors a 


drab world. Though she bé twenty, thirty, or forty, the spell of Cytherea’ 


is complete and her reign supreme. 

For two years Joseph Hergesheimer’s novel, “Cytherea,” was neglected 
by picture makers. Then came Samuel Goldwyn (not now connected with 
Goldwyn Pictures), who produced “Potash and Perlmutter” and “The 
Eternal City,” with the faith that the motion picture could catch and 
transmit the all-embracing emotion that the story held. 

In his cast are Lewis Stone, Alma Rubens, Irene Rich, Norman Kerry 
and Constance Bennett. George Fitzmaurice, entertainment-maker ex- 
traordinary, directed from Frances Marion’s adaptation of the novel. 

A revelation in color photography—fitting to the romantic theme of the 
story—is disclosed in three different parts of the picture. 


“The White Moth” 


Of course, a woman is the 
cause of the chair throwing. 
She is beautiful Barbara La 
Marr, seen on the right bidding 
a languid farewell to Ben Lyon, 
and the picture is Maurice 
Tourneur’s ‘‘The White 
Moth.” 

Conway Tearle—in danger 
of the chair in the scene be- 
low—also has a leading réle in 
this fascinating romance of 
Parisian theatrical life. 


and art of the screen. 


The purpose of this aes 
wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is to 
fosterindependent produc- 
tion, develop new talent 
and elevate the standards 


And Now—“The Bird of Paradise” 


N THEATRICAL circles, when 
I they talk about ‘the Bird,” there 

is no ambiguity. Everyone means 
“The Bird of Paradise,’’ Richard Wal- 
ton Tully’s famous stage success, first 
produced in 1911 and since that time 
on continuous tour throughout the 
country. It is second only to “Uncle 
Tom's Cabin” for universal popularity. 

Now comes Mr. Tully’s statement 
that he will start production this 
month on a motion picture version— 
that the story of this sweet Hawaiian 
romance may reach additional millions. 
The cast has not as yet been selected 
and the movie world eagerly awaits 
Mr. Tully’s selections. 


“Sundown” in Novel Form 


“CUNDOWN,” a story of the pass- 
ing of the Old West, is reversing 
history. Instead of being adapted to 
the screen from a novel or play, it was 
written especially for motion pictures 
by Earl Hudson and is now being nov- 
elized for early publication. The proph- 
ecy that the great novels of the 
future will be written from movie sce- 
narios may not be long in coming true. 
“Sundown”’ will perpetuate a phase 
of Western American life. It will be 
monumental to the glory of the great 
West that was. 


Pick of Recent Pictures 


“A SON OF THE SAHARA”’ is being 
talked about as much as any recent 
picture. In the first place, a company 
of twenty people went half way around 
the world—from California to Algeria 
—to film it, and secondly, it is as en- 
tertaining-a romance as one could hope 
to see. 

Should women be called for jury 
duty? What might happen in jury 
room debates is graphically shown in 
the recent picture, ‘‘A WoMAN ON THE 
Jury.’ The critics of the country 
concede the dramatic worth of this un- 
usual production. 

“LILIES OF THE FIELD”’ is likely to 
break all records for longevity, for af- 
ter playing at leading theatres through- 
out the country, it is coming back for 
return engagements. A great picture, 
like a great book, is always new. Cor- 
inne Griffith and Conway Tearle are 
featured in this production. 

Two famous canine person- 
ages met not so long ago when 
Strongheart, dogdom’s greatest 
movie actor, was presented to 
Laddie Boy, beloved pet of the 
late President Harding. Strong- 
heart’s tour of the country is 
concluded, but his latest picture, 
“THE Love MASTER,” is being 
successfully shown everywhere. 


Milton Sills toils at the oar as 
a galley slave in ‘““The Sea Hawk,”’ of- 
fered by Frank Lloyd Productions, Inc. 
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The Tale 


of Old 
Hickory 


Long, long ago man was 
an out-of-doors creature. 
The twining branches and 
sheltering foliage of the 
forest were his first home. 
The friendly trees were 
part of his life itself. 


Now, as you rest in the 
protecting arms of an Old 
Hickory chair, hearken to 
the voices of the outdoors 
that call to you from out 


the past, dimming the rau- 
cous notes of auto horns 
and street cars into the 
melody of Nature. 


For every piece of Old 
Hickory breathes of the 
spirit of outdoors. Made 
of strong hickory saplings 
with the natural bark finish, 
it is fitted for the terraced 
gardens of the fine estate 
or the porch or sun-room 
of the modest dwelling. 


American craftsmen, de- 
scendents of our pioneers, 
make genuine Old Hickory 
furniture in the original 


shops in Morgan County,. 


Indiana—make it so sturdy 
that it out-lasts other fur- 
niture—make it comfort- 
able and restful as well. 

Your furniture dealer can 
show you Old Hickory at mod- 
erate prices, or write for 1924 
folder showing the many styles 
in which distinctive Old Hickory 
is made to suit your desire. 


OLD HICKORY 


FURNITURE CoO. 


AT MARTINSVILLE, 
MORGAN COUNTY, 


LEN al) emery 


Trade Mark Brand Burned Into Every Piece 
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trainman is $210. In the light of such facts 
it is not difficult to believe the statement 
that it costs $35,000,000 a year for Amer- 
ican manufacturers to exchange employes 
with each other. 

That more than 60 per cent of the work- 
ers in American mechanical industries leave 
their jobs every year for one cause or an- 
other, and are replaced by new men, is a 
serious condemnation of our present em- 
ployment practices. Worse than all else, 
the public is forced to pay for the cost of 
this waste. The management that cannot 
build up a force of reliable, permanent 
workers stamps itself as being deficient in 
requisites that are essential to lasting suc- 
cess. Employes that are happy and prop- 
erly rewarded for their efforts do not throw 
over their jobs lightly. The wise executive 
appreciates that any consideration of the 
labor problem must include an understand- 
ing of the human-nature side of the ques- 
tion, as well as the monetary. The average 
employe wants to feel that he has a perma- 
nent place and yet know that he is not ina 
dead-end job. 

One reason for much labor turnover is the 
idea of many managements that the duty of 
the employment office ends just as soon as 
the applicant is hired. This attitude of 
mind is largely responsible for the creation 
of a veritable army of false starters in every 
important industrial community. The false 
starter is the fellow who has been approved 
by the employment department but fails to 
get on the job. In some plants at the pres- 
ent time 20 per cent of the people hired fail 
to report, and this means that industry is 
suffering a severe loss from wasted employ- 
ment effort. When the labor market is 
short it will always be difficult to prevent 
the appearance of job shoppers. This type 
of person is waiting to be persuaded that 
the position offered is as good as can be 
found; and sad to relate, the average em- 
ployment office often fails to sell the job to 
the applicant because of indifference and a 
lack of effort. : 

It is taking a long time to understand 
that conditions have changed and that in- 
stead of the employer enjoying the exclusive 
privilege of ascertaining facts about the 
applicant, the latter demands to know 
something about the boss and his company. 
The general run of applicants holds precon- 
ceived notions of a more or less unfavorable 
character about the practices and condi- 
tions existing in the average plant; but the 
mere fact that the prospective employe has 
applied for a job is clear evidence that his 
adverse opinions are not so pronounced but 
that they could be easily dispelled by 
earnest, effective salesmanship on the part 
of the employment force. The interviewer 
has a job to sell and the applicant a job to 
buy. It is not sufficient merely to make a 
sale, for at the same time if the bargain is 
not satisfactory and the goods as repre- 
sented, the sale will not be permanent. 


Welcomes Warm and Cold 


The causes that make applicants false 
starters are many and varied. Prolonged 
waiting sours the prospect and makes him 
lose courage at the very moment when his 
ambition is about to be realized. Usually 
very little effort is put forth to make the ap- 
plicant comfortable in the waiting room. 
Often the employment manager’s state- 
ments are vague, wages are indefinite and 
the directions given the prospective em- 
ploye as to where to go and whom to see are 
not clear. Frequently physical examina- 
tions are ordered without any effort being 
made to point out to the applicant the pos- 
sible benefit through such a procedure. A 
brusque and matter-of-fact doctor or nurse 
may proceed in a most unsympathetic 
fashion to aggravate the already troubled 
mind of the applicant. It is no wonder that 
such methods cause candidates for employ- 
ment to conclude that the jobs offered are 
not for them. It is not surprising that the 
records show such a large percentage of 
false starters in the many plants where 
there is no specific connecting link between 
the employment office and the job itself. 

This does not mean that the employment 
manager and his staff must coddle appli- 
cants or go to foolish extremes in paying 
them attention. But it must not be over- 
looked that the first day’s work in any job 
is always the hardest because it is filled with 
more doubts and difficulties. It should not 
require more than the exercise of a little 
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common sense to bring about a realization 
that there should be coéperation all along 
the line from the time the interviewer in the 
office sells the job until the moment when 
the new man is planted at work. The su- 
perintendent or foreman in the office or 
factory must be fully alive to the situation 
and participate in the teamwork. 

Thousands of employers spend millions 
to advertise their products to the public, 
and yet refuse to contribute a penny in ad- 
vertising their plant to prospective workers. 
In every case the possible advantages of 
the job should be explained to the appli- 
eant. It is not at all unlikely that the com- 
pany itself has an unfavorable reputation 
which has developed prejudice that must 
be cleared away. One way to do this is to 
establish a proper system of introduction 
and keep the applicant continually in hand 
until he is put to work. Provide him with 
literature that will make him want to re- 
turn in case he defers starting at once in the 
new job. 

Stabilizing Labor 


It is an accepted fact that the percentage 
of false starters increases progressively with 
the length of time they have to wait before 
commencing work. Last and not least is 
the truth that the general appearance of the 
plant and its surroundings is an important 
factor in affecting the desires of the appli- 
cant. 

And the responsibility of a company. cer- 
tainly does not end with the mere act of 
employing a man and getting him started 
on the job. Then comes the real work of 
stabilizing labor and developing a feeling of 
contentment among all the employes. Here 
again humanics becomes just as important 
as mechanics. Ever so many schemes are 
available to bring about a persistency of 
employment among workmen. Group life 
insurance nearly always serves to stabilize 
labor. This plan of bettering industrial re- 
lations only dates back to 1912, and yet 
the scheme has been extended to many 
companies in dozens of industries with much 
success as a reducer of labor turnover. One 
big Eastern railroad recently contracted for 
$40,000,000 of group insurance, and so rap- 
idly has the plan taken hold that this kind 
of insurance is now written on such hazard- 
ous industries as coal mining and gas 
manufacture. 

This form of protection for workmen, 
which has been described as insurance by 
wholesale, provides a substantial measure 
of security for every employe in the com- 
pany, no matter what his physical condition 
and occupation may be. - It supplements, 
but in no way conflicts with workmen’s 
compensation insurance, Payment is made 
in case of death from whatever cause, 
whether it be during working hours, during 
off hours, or even by suicide. It is only 
natural that such a plan serves to bind the 
employer and the employe closer together. 
The workers do not want to leave the com- 
pany because they are unwilling to abandon 
the substantial benefit of the insurance, and 
they cannot help but appreciate this gen- 
uine show of human interest in their wel- 
fare. 

Workmen’s compensation provides bene- 
fits only when death or disability comes in 
the course of one’s work; group insurance 
pays benefits to dependents even when the 
death of the worker results from causes un- 
related to his job. Since 50 per cent of 
America’s industrial workers carry no per- 
sonal insurance, it is clear that this com- 
paratively new form of protection is a boon 
to the average breadwinner’s family. 

Another way to stabilize labor is to pro- 
vide steady employment, and this is not an 
easy task in many industries where the 
business is of a seasonal nature. The public 
nearly always pays the cost of irregular 
employment, for when men work only part 
time they demand wages that measure up 
to a fair year’s income. When the men are 
highly organized they are generally able to 
enforce their demands. 

But this does not mean that the problem 
is without a remedy. In a number of in- 
stances competent managements have done 
away with dull seasons by introducing 
interseasonal products. For example, the 
big companies engaged in the canning busi- 
ness were formerly busy only a certain part 
of the year. The result was that this indus- 
try suffered from a high overhead expense 
because of idle equipment for weeks at a 
time and was cursed with a floater type of 
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employe. One canning company put p 
conserves and condiments derived from a 
farms in its territory and was largely 
seven months in the year. The manzy 
studied the situation and soon found a \y 
to fill the gap by engaging in the canrg 
of pork and beans. At another plant 
idle season was eliminated by going in |r 
the conversion of peanuts into peanut |}. 
ter. There is no doubt that many compa) s 
could successfully provide their men yh 
regular employment through perfecig 
plans of a like nature. 

However, it is, of course, necessary tc 9 
more than merely provide workmen yh 
steady jobs. It is because of this fact t t 
we have so many bonus and profit-shai g 
plans and hear so much discussion ab t 
democracy in industry. If there is e 
system of employe representation and m - 
agement, there must be a hundred gsjh 
plans, all of them aiming at practically ¢ 
same result | 

A big concern in the Middle West use 1 
profit-sharing plan that provides the wo - 
men with life insurance and a substani| 
payment in case of disability, both ba: | 
on the amount of wages received; it a) 
makes provision for a wage dividend at |> 
end of the fiscal year. A newly adop} 
plan of this corporation now gives e 
workers a substantial part of their prc|- 
sharing by the week instead of in a lup 
sum at the end of the year. A perh 
serving the company for one year is alloid 
a dividend on one-third of his total we >; 
if employed two years he gets a dividenc n 
two-thirds of his total wage; while a» 
the third year he receives a dividend on is 
total wage. 

The wage dividend declared at the :¢ 
of the year is based on the amount of act 
profits before any sum is passed into \ 
company’s surplus. Since wage divide |: 
run parallel to earnings, it is clear that |i 
scheme provides an incentive for emplc >: 
to do their best. The average profit-sha )¢ 
dividend for a period of eight years {1 
been a little more than 9 per cent annu:y 
The average dividend to employes has |” 
$140, the limit being $180. An insur: 
policy equal to fifty times the weekly 
of each worker is furnished to the emp 
who makes application after having I» 
in the company’s service one year. 


Looking Out for the Sick | 


In a benefit plan to provide adequate n 
surance protection for its employes a I+ 
England corporation makes it a rule p 
each department to send an absence re} r 
to the benefit department every mort) 
showing all employes absent from wi 
number of days absent; reasons, if alre |: 
obtained; and any other useful informat hn 
These absence reports are transcribed)! 
individual cards in the benefit office \ 
then returned to the departments fn 
which they came. Nurses investigate tl 
cases of absence on the second day. C2 
a week, or more often if necessary, 1 
doctors and nurses visit employes who ' 
suffering from sickness or accident. 

After a worker has been absent for se 11 
days, the doctor in charge reports to \ 
benefit department and approves the j/ 
ment of a benefit. Checks are sent it 
promptly on the fifteenth day of disabiy 
and weekly thereafter. Before returr' 
to his job the absentee must be exami ¢ 
and approved for work. Over a perio¢)! 
years the total absence rate has been 5 »! 
cent lost working time, of which two-th's 
has been due to personal reasons and ¢» 
third to sickness and accident. 

The women lost twice as much times 
did the men. 

There is no doubt that bonus, insurat?, 
and profit-sharing plans do stimulate | 
duction, create satisfaction and reduce tt!" 
over. There are so many such schemesfi 
operation that a good-sized volume mit 
be filled with nothing more than the brie’ 
mention of these plans. A big automo ¢ 
company pays its workers 1 per cent if 
their wages for each 1 per cent they incre ¢ 
production over a set figure. In detern 
ing the normal production on which to b 
the system, the management earried | 
careful time studies, the difference betw: 
actual working time and the time requi 4 
to complete a job being taken as the rz? 
of performance. The premiums are pi 
for everything over and above-this ra’): 
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RUSL SILK 


§ This New Silk Hosiery Service 
: Brought to Your Home 


Our REPRESENTATIVE from our local service office in your city 
calls at your home with a complete silk hosiery service, including 
forty of the season’s most advanced shades, exclusive style infor- 
mation, and a personalized fitting chart. (You select the hosiery 
right in your own home. It is delivered by mail, direct from our 
mill. (Try this new service and see for yourself how much money 
you actually save by buying fine silk hosiery for men and women 
direct from the manufacturer. QEvery pair is guaranteed. 


From Mill to Millions 


This silk hosiery is made to give Super-Service. Silk soles reinforced 
with mercerized yarn—toe, heel and top of special processed lisle 


| 


| HOSIERY MILLS 
| Indianapolis, Indiana 
{ 


Caution 


When anyone calls at 
your home, to sell silk 
hosiery, insist on being 
shown the Real Silk 
gold identification but- 
ton. Itis your protec- 
tion against imitators. 


TRADE MARK 

This gold button identifies the au- 

thorixsed Real Silk Representative 
when he calls at your home 
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When You Get Tired , 
of the Bumps, buy ; 


IDUPLE 


CANTILEVER 


The Rough Road 
SHOCK ABSORBER _ 


_for Fords = 


Duplex Shackle 
(patented) works perfectly 
with Ford Spring 


= um $24 persetof4 In Canada $32 
Niet good Ford car doesn’t have to bump 
and bounce you around when you ride 
over rough roads. You can improve the spring 
action with Duplex. The patented Shackle 
allows Duplex to assist and work in perfect 
harmony with the Ford spring. No other shock 
absorber has this feature—it makes bumping 
blocks and artificial stops unnecessary. 
Duplex give a smooth, easy riding action. Ab- 
sorb downward shocksand snub viciousrebound. 
Eliminate bounce, sidesway and vibration. 


Your Ford Motor Isn’t Balky 
—AIll It Needs Is a iy 


Red 


Star 
Timer 


Standard Roller 


| 
/ { 


and RaceType— 
Finest 

Materials and 
Workmanship 


$2.25 each—In Canada $3.00 
ANY times when a Ford owner thinks 
his motor is stiff, balky, hard to start or just 
stubborn all he has to do is look at the timer. 
Run your finger around the race and you'll 
find it rough and bumpy. That kind of a timer 
will ruin your good Ford car. 
Get a Red Star Timer at once. The race and 
Roller are as smooth as glass. The new Fibre- 
ended, Tool-Steel Roller prevents bumpy and 
wavy race and adds thousands of miles to the 
life of Red Stars. Be sure you see the Red 
Star on the shell, box and rotor assembly. 
Now in Production in All Standard Sizes 


ADVANCE 


Feltbak Asbestos 


Brake Lining for All Cars 


Other than Fords 


Accomplishes perfect 
deceleration—Cushions 
‘ake action—Muffles 
the squeak 


Licensed under Patent 
No, 1,421,412 


i 


A New Way to Stop an Automobile 


Feltbak is the greatest improvement in brake lining for 
over fifteen years. ives completely new “‘feel"’ to 
braking action. Cushions brakes —equalizes grip of lin- 
ing all around the drum. Controls every phase of brak- 
ing action—accomplishes perfect deceleration. 
Costs No More than Ordinary Brake Lining 
ADVANCE EQUIPMENT keeps you out of the 
repair shop, gives you longer service and hence costs 
you less in the long run than the ordinary articles sold 
for the same purpose. You can buy Advance Equipment 
with absolute confidence. Finest materials, careful work- 
manship and rigid inspection. 
You will fnd Advance Equipment for sale by every 
first-class garage, dealer and accessory store, except in 
car agencies where they are strictly prohibited from 
handling anything but their own make. 


Send for Interesting FREE Booklet 


A dvancefJutomobilef]ccessories Corp. 
Dept. 58. 1721 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO 


Also Manufacturers of 
Advance Feltbak (without corks) Transmission Lining for Fords 
Advance Cork Feltbak Transmission Lining for Fords 
Advance White Stripe Transmission Lining for Fords 
Advance White Stripe Cord Fan Belt for Fords and Trucks 
Advance Asbestos Brake Lining 


ADVANCE EQUIPMENT 


very Product the Best of its Kind” 
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In the matter of industrial accidents 
there is also a great field of opportunity for 
the progressive executive. As one has said, 
“Accident prevention is not only good 
morals and good ethics but also good busi- 
ness.” There is no better way to develop 
a spirit of encouragement and foster codp- 
eration in business than to make careful 
provision for the right kind of organized 
safety work. Years ago we tried to bring 
about safety in industry by compulsion. 
Now we know that you cannot compel a 
conscience, and that success in safety de- 
pends on education, not legislation. It is 
far more sensible to spend money to pre- 
vent accidents than to build hospitals to 
mend broken workmen who need not have 
been injured. 

One great corporation that adopted this 
policy commenced its safety drive by scrap- 
ping old equipment, changing buildings, 
remodeling machines and training work- 
men. The concern now spends more than 
$2,000,000 annually to keep its premises 
clean. Paper cuspidors are provided at a 
cost of $20,000 a year for those who cannot 
get along without such receptacles. Metal 
canopies and cold-air blowers were installed 
to reduce the temperature in furnace rooms 
from 135 degrees to 80. These devices cost 
only $11,000, but they have done away 
with heat prostrations and reduced labor 
turnover in the department 25 per cent. 
One man now takes care of two furnaces in- 
stead of one asbefore. Asa result of these 
and many other changes, the company has 
established a record of only one death by 
accident in a year, although 50,000 men 
and women are employed. 

Every morning when the whistles blow in 
our American industrial plants, 8 per cent 
of all employes fail to report on account of 
sickness or industrial accidents. Every 
twelve months more than 2,250,000 work 
years are lost on account of sick and injured 
men and women. The building of club- 


houses, the provision of entertainment, and 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 34) 


Tutenkhamun issued orders to 
his slaves and serfs and 
warders 

Which would govern the dis- 
posal of his clay. 

Said he: ‘‘ Lay me on my tummy 
like a law-abiding mummy, 

Close the door, put out the lights 
and go away. 


“But first fill the tomb with cam- 
brics, silk and lace and satin 
fabrics, 

And on highly colored gos- 
samers lay stress; 

Put in lipsticks, rouge and sten- 
cils, powder puffs and eye- 
brow pencils, 

And I’ll show the other mum- 
mies how to dress.” 


All was done that he suggested 
and the great king finally 
rested 

In the spot that they had picked 
for his retreat, 

Where he spent his days in 
prinking and his nights in 
careful thinking 

Of new methods of adorning 
head and feet. 


So for centuries unnumbered when 
he really should have slum- 
bered 

Tutenkhamun dressed and 
learned the marcel wave ; 

But at last the prying British grew 
intolerably skittish, 

Took their picks in hand and 
opened up his grave. 


Well, the end is common knowl- 
edge how in city, town and 
college 

All the fashions that he set 
have come to life, 

How each Dick and Ben and 
Thomas wear Egyptian-style 
pajamas, 

How the Sphinx-imprinted fou- 
lards clothe each wife. 


Christian, Moslem, Jew and Brah- 
man copy clothes of Tuten- 
khamun; 
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even an extra-high rate of wages cannot be 
substituted for earnest and intelligent 
safety endeavor. The limits of our powers 
for prevention are as miles to inches when 
compared with our limits for reparation: 
Immunity from accidents is just as impor- 
tant as low working costs. In every unpro- 
tected plant a portion of the time of the 
worker must be spent in keeping from get- 
ting hurt. In all cases where moving parts 
are safeguarded the entire time and atten- 
tion of the employe can be devoted to pro- 
duction. 

It is for such reasons that the wise man- 
ager has done away with congested floors, 
defective machines, complex shafting and 
belts in all conditions of repair and running 
in every direction, and even with such minor 
dangers as the menace of the upturned nail. 
He has installed means of signaling, so that 
machines or engines can be stopped in- 
stantly in cases of emergency. He has pro- 
vided some mechanical means of shifting 
belts; is using suction systems to remove 
dust and fumes from acid rooms and other 
working places; avoids accidents from trav- 
eling cranes by using powerful sirens that 
operate electrically as the cranes travel; 
and in addition to making all equipment 
fool-proof and practically accident-proof, 
he reaches employes in an educational way 
by bulletins, posters, leaflets, meetings, mo- 
tion pictures and verbal instruction. He 
has established compulsory training of em- 
ployes in the fundamentals of first-aid 
treatment, and in every one of his plants 
there is a properly organized safety com- 
mittee of workers which has the power to 
investigate and report upon accidents, sug- 
gest improvements and exercise supervision. 

This progressive executive knows that 
education in safety methods must be given 
continuously, but that the system of in- 
struction must be changed frequently in 
order to avoid having the appeals become 
tiresome. He introduces competition to 
maintain interest; uses blackboards to set 
down accident records showing the number 


Home Brew 


May | 
ny 


of days that a department has gonew 
a casualty; and in many places he en|p 
inspectors to draw nails out of empty 
and other containers, as well as speni jr 
each morning checking up aisles and }) 
to see that nothing has been left in, 
overnight. 

This type of modern boss eyen g; 
far as to use different colors of pa. 
identify various kinds of equipment] 
has discovered advantages from stand 
ing the use of colors. Not only dos) 
practice add to the general attractiver|s 
the interior of a plant but it affords a 
means of identification in case of tr! 
and permits the use of that variety of 
of the correct quality for the sery) 
hand. Such a scheme greatly inc} 
the element of safety, for instance, | 
applied to different pipe lines. This >} 
identification constitutes a guard aj 
turning off the wrong valve. Exhaust > 
lines are painted maroon, because this }| 
withstands high temperatures withou's 
ing. Machine guards are painted }; 
bright color, so as to make them conspi 
in order that their removal will be qi 
noticed. The big paint companies gs u 
make a study of this whole problem. 

The only hope here in the United § t 
for the enemies of our Government an|! 
disciples of unrest is that American ma ¢ 
ment will fall down on its job and f| 
exercise intelligence in handling th} 
human problem in industry that now ‘ 
pies the center of our national stage. I 
rantings of the Bolshevik will be ren» 
entirely futile if the nation’s employe = 
the country’s workers a square deal \c 
fair opportunity. Good managemer v 
wholly eliminate the idea that there a 
such issue as one class pitted again) : 
other class. Good management wila 
do away with traditional hates and | tz 
lish everywhere the growing custc\ 
settling each controversy quietly ands ‘« 
with bosses and their men seated au 
the same table. 


Negro, Chinaman and i's 
and Eskimo, 
Mexicans and Polynesian | 
fastidious Parisians 
Are attired like the gent \! 
ago. 


In his. somewhat spacious \n 
ters by the lilting, la} 
waters 

Of the nifty, naughty, ‘o 
noxious Nile, 

Tutenkhamun’s still residii| 
he’s endlessly deciding 

What the world shall wec t 
in perfect style. 
—Edwin 1 ti 


May Song 


HE birds from Birdlan x 
again, 
The green is on the tree, 
The brook goes laughing do) 
glen, 
The blossom calls the bee. 


Above the rapids leaps the ti 
In rainbow-tinted spray, | 
The magazines for June arew 
And so I know ’tis May! 

— Arthur Guitern 


The Naming of A. B. ke 


UBY BEEBE hada bab 
Such a darling! Such c?! 

“Bobby,” said she to her hubbi. 
“What's the name for baby ¥ 


“ Shall we name our baby Bot}? 
“What?” said hubby, “afim 
Would you have a helpless b 
‘Baby Bobby Beebe’ be? 


| 

“Ruby, what a booby you be! 
I say, Toby!” Then sara’ 
“Suck a boob as you be few 
May a booby too be he!” 


But at last they name the ba» 
And on Arthur Brooks ag ’- 
So young A. B. Beebe, may 
Will but Abie Beebe be! mi 
—Morris Bisl 
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Strikingly Different and Finer 


Naturally the first thing about this Four-Door Coupe that 
strikes your eye is the body. 


It is an original Nash design executed by craftsmen whose 
custom-built conceptions have graced many of the world’s 
costliest cars. 


But the thing that registers most deeply and indelibly 
upon your mind is the rare quality of its performance— 
it is such brilliant performance that you are cognizant 
from the outset that it does definitely surpass conven- 
tional standards. 


Quicker starting, brisker acceleration, heightened flexi- 
bility, deepened quietness, smoother power-flow—these 
show themselves at once. 


And they are not to be found elsewhere in the degree 
that Nash has attained except at a cost far in excess of 
the moderate price of the Four-Door Coupe. 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Already you are making plans 
for a vacation tour and week- 
end jaunts. So don’t forget to do 
the planning for your car, too. 
Now is the time to have the 
electrical equipment inspected. 


Give it a fair chance to serve 
you faithfully this summer. You 
will be rewarded for your fore- 
sightedness by its trouble-free 
performance. 


Make it a point to see the electri- 
cal expert who represents United 
Motors in your town. He dis- 
plays our oval sign and is a 
specialist. He will quickly and 
competently make those neces- 
sary adjustments or repairs. 


pUTHORIZED 


 Unitep Motors 
a U 


SERVICE 


It will pay you to write for our directory 
of authorized service stations 


UNITED Morors SERVICE 


General Offices Detroit, Michigan 


INCORPORATED 


| those are mere matters of opinion. 
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WEST SIDE 


(Continued from Page 31) 


“‘T disagree with everything you say,” 
remarked Trumper blandly. ‘I doubt 
whether anyone ever got the better of you, 
and I believe that your equipment for self- 
defense equals that of an adder. However, 
Take 
off your hat and get busy, or keep it on 
and go.” 

The girl took off her headgear, dropped it 
into a chair behind her, and stood staring 
at the wall. Presently she succeeded in 
fixing her eyes on the rear of an imaginary 
disappearing car, and began her series of 
mechanical jerky movements. She crooked 
her neck, then one knee, then both arms. 
Each attitude required an entire change of 
pose, but so simultaneous was the move- 
ment of all her members that it seemed as 
if only one had semaphored. During the 
whole maneuver her face never smiled, and 
yet remained overwhelmingly expressive. 
Instead of seizing his crayon, Trumper col- 
lapsed on the couch and laughed until the 
tears came to his eyes. He laughed alone. 

Subsequent occasions, however, proved 
more fruitful. There were days when the 
clash of minds, diametrically opposed and 
each a powerful implement in its own sphere, 
threatened to overturn the apple cart for 
keeps; but even these interludes were not 
altogether barren. The mere presence of 
the girl tingled with combat. You ached to 
slap her, and knew that she ached to be 
slapped. Equally you felt that she longed 
to scratch, and that her scratches would 
merely sprinkle spice on the heat of battle. 
She was that kind of female—something 
heard about by Trumper, but never before 
actually encountered. Even a verbal tilt 
with her was as exhilarating as a boxing 
match without gloves, and almost as gory. 
When her tongue hit, you saw blood. 

What seemed to trouble her most was 
Trumper’s inflexible principle of the open 
door. Every time she came to the studio 
she released the catch on the lock. Weary- 
ing of telling her not to, he learned to let 
her do it, and then went to fasten it back 
with his own hands. One day he noticed 
that her obsession had carried her to the 
point of visiting the rooms in his absence 
and affixing a small brass bolt, almost in- 
discernible, beneath the lock upon the door. 
That made him think, but it did not cause 
him to think in the right direction. 

Herewasagirl, hemusedsympathetically, 
who assumed evil as the natural habit of 
man—and woman. It was not her fault, 
because she had grown up breathing that 
kind of air. To her, whatever one might be 
doing of good or bad, concealment remained 
the prime factor in life. Why was it fitting 
that a driver should sit with his back to his 
fares? In order that they might have time 
to save themselves if he started to look 
around. Similarly, small bolts were not 
buttress and barricade—they could not 
resist a battering ram—but they could and 
would give you time to stop doing whatever 
you were doing, and pretend to be doing 
something else. Thus deduced Trumper. 

In the meantime his unruly model was 
doubtless doing some pondering on her own 
account, and every so often her face would 
assume the bemused expression which had 
characterized her first visit. In accordance 
with agreement, she asked no questions; but 
it was evident that the surroundings, no 
less than Trumper’s impersonal manner, 
continued to puzzle her. She touched 
nothing; explored nothing except with her 
eyes. They, however, were restlessly active. 
They took in the high red lacquer screen 
which hid the entrance to the dressing room 
and bath, the hard couch, the curious 
Phyfe cabinet, the sparse furniture, the 
gaudy Bokhara rug hanging flat upon the 
wall from ceiling to baseboard; and the 
bare floor, rough, stained with paint and 
smudged with clay. In some subtle manner 
all these things annoyed her. Possibly they 
did not fit in with the proletarian concep- 
tion of a studio as a place where fast things 
happened rapidly. 

If Trumper was aware of her discontent 
he did not show it. He made sketch after 
sketch, and finally took to pottering with 
clay. The models he produced surprised 
him by their excellence. All art, he deduced, 
is divided into three categories—the nor- 
mal, the grotesque, the sublime.- Only 
genius soars, but all those who are either 
cracked or have a sense of humor may de- 
scend to fantastic exaggeration. He was not 
cracked; consequently it was humor which 
gave life to the best work he had ever done, 


As the girl lived in her poses only to arcp 
laughter, most mysterious of all emotic| 
tergiversations, so had he contrived tom» 
her attitudes live in clay. It was ma} 
and he had wielded the wand! 

No wonder he exulted quietly in suce; 
even while she remained beyond the re 4 
of his enthusiasm. Looking upon the - 
beautiful figurines, she was not chagrin 
she saw merely a permanent record of wt 
she had intended. What was there in t | 
to get excited about? Was there anyth » 
essentially funny in having looked fui; 
when somebody had asked and paid you ) 
be funny? No. It was merely an indi- 
tion that you were capable of earning yr 
weekly stipend. 

At the same time Trumper was in a me - 
ure betrayed. Two forces, both of thi 
radiating from the girl, were at war, (2 
pulling him this way, one that. One » 
could understand and had proved it in |» 
visible interpretations which littered ; 
workbench; the other he could not qu> 
define, and because it was unfathomable: 
was eventually the more powerful. Owi) 
to its intrusion he was forced to design ti) 
costumes— one for the grotesque phase, t 
other under the urge of the mysterious j| 
fluence. The former was easy to do—t) 
easy. He knew it to be right, and yet } 
felt that his flair for originality had me> 
its lowest flight. As for the other—well 
was facile of conception also; but easy s 
dreaming is easy. He did not construct t's 
latter dress; it was rather an emanat} 
than a conscious product of his brain, aj 
even before seeing it he knew it to bia 
masterpiece. 

The day came when Binotinelli, cold c: 
sure in his voice, reported both robes co - 
pleted; but Trumper required no hint 0 
know that the atelier was not at his ¢ - 
posal for a tiring-room. No; this time e 
studio itself would have to be the scene i 
action, of all the action, for he had not ¢ 
slightest intention of taking Scorpie to e 
Bonne Nuit or otherwise displaying hei 
his company. In his excitement he did | t 
give the grotesque costume a single thoug ;; 
his anticipation was centered entirely ujn 
the other one—a dress calculated to set ¢ 
white slugs of imagination to creep 
within a man’s brain. 

He sent her in a taxi to fetch her own ?}- 
parel, and then took up the telephone, | {1 
did not at once raise the receiver from «¢ 
hook. Whom should he invite? The qu: 
tion forced him to face the fact that, al» 
all, there were to be two frocks. For :« 
he would want a certain kind of behold’ 
the other demanded different eyes, bacl 
by diverse powers of perception. If the 
was to be comedy, then Zelter, the supre € 
producer, must inevitably attend. W|. 
he would call him up. He did; and gie¢ 
him minute instructions as to procedu?. 

But for the unnamed alternative—e 
other dress, the emanation of a mysterio, 
half-defined, insoluble constant in the gis 
demeanor—who could appreciate it to 12 
full? 

No; not that. Why fool himself? Wl]! 
he wanted to have at hand was somethit 
more in the nature of a bulwark for } 
own protection—say, Magyar Willian, 
Or something of the category of a sect! 
refuge—for instance, his separated but n 
unfriendly wife, Janet. The thought 
Janet was a stroke of genius, for quite asi 
from considerations of his own safety fir 
her mind was of the sort that keeps app! 
ciation sharpened to a razor edge. He ne 
not even call her up; Magyar could do th 
and also bring her with him. 

“Magyar, Trumper speaking. Whaté 
you doing? 

““When?”’ 

“ Now.” 

“A thousand things. 
want?”’ 

‘Have you a pair of sneakers?” 


“No , 


7 Or rubber shoes?”’ 


‘ ” 


What do yi 


“Well, can you walk quietly?” ° 

“T can if it’s worth the trouble. Whe 
are you, anyway, and what do you want: 

“T’m at the studio. What I want isf 
you to get hold of Janet, and bring her 
here at once. Climb the stairs without 
sound and go into the back room. I'll lea’ 
the door on the latch.” | 

“What do we get out of it?”” demand¢ 
Mr. Williams. 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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Trying to follow a Franklin 
on a day’s journey has 
made Franklin converts of 


many experienced drivers. 
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IGH-GRADE steel only is used for 
Weed Bumpers to protect your car 
and its occupants. 


Every precaution and the best methods 
known in electro-plating and enameling are 
used to obtain the beautiful and durable 
finish on Weed Bumpers. And the Weed 
fittings are so skilfully and carefully made 
that they “stay put”—are rattle-proof. 


Write for our new 1924 folder picturing 
and describing the complete line of Weed 
Bumpers— eight styles in addition to the 
Weed Spring-Bar and Weed Sentry Bump- 
ers shown above—every one worthy of the 
name WEED. Priced from $11.00 to $28.00. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT Le z 

In Canada: DOMINION_CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ontario \ 
District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
WELDED AND WELDLESS CHAINS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
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(Continued from Page 64) 

“Well, you and Zelter can take turns at 
the moth hole in the Bokhara rug,” replied 
Trumper slowly, so that each word might 
sink in. 

“Can I bring Mrs. Williams?” asked 
Magyar after a pause. 

“Of course; bring Betty by all means,” 
replied Trumper promptly. 

‘‘And Janet, did you say?” 

“T did,’’ replied Trumper with commend- 
able patience. “That’s the principal thing 
I said. I also say that if any of you make 
a sound the show will be over before it 
begins.” 

There was a further pause, during which 
Trumper could hear but not distinguish a 
consultation between Mr. Williams and his 
wife, rather excited on her part; then 
Magyar resumed on the telephone. 

“All right,” he said. “If I can’t get 
Janet I’ll call you up; otherwise, expect us. 
In the meantime, see that there are three 
more moth holes in that old rug.” 

Trumper hurried out to the hall, unlocked 
and unlatched the door at its far end, ascer- 
tained that the rug was more moth-eaten 
than he had supposed, returned to the stu- 
dio proper, and sat down to wait. It 
seemed to him already a long time since the 
girl had started on her errand, and as mo- 
ment after moment passed with no indica- 
tion of her approach, he grew impatient and 
finally called up Binotinelli’s, only to learn 
that she was still there, having insisted on 
a final fitting. Evidently the now famous 
fashioner of women’s modes thought it a su- 
perfluous fitting. Half an hour later 
Trumper called up again. The “‘lady’’—in 
quotation marks—had left in a cab some 
time ago. Hissharpened ears caught a muf- 
fled sound on the stairway. Was it she at 
last, or was it Zelter, or Magyar and his 
party? What a contretemps—a fatal anti- 
climax—if all of them should have met on 
the doorstep! 

It was Zelter. Trumper distinguished 
the rather shuffling gait of the producer as 
it passed along the hall. Moments later 
came Magyar and Janet and Betty. He 
could smell rather than hear them; Williams 
smelled of felt hats, his wife of autumn 
leaves, and Janet of the cursed faint per- 
fume she had affected when to see her hus- 
band in a rage had temporarily relieved for 
her the ennui of married life. Well—he 
mustn’t think of things like that now. Where 
was that blasted girl? Had she decamped 
with the dresses, never to reappear? Round 
pinheads of sweat gathered on his brow as 
he felt eyes watching him curiously through 
the rug. His own gaze he kept fixedly on 
the door. 

His pulse began to beat a tattoo to the 
tune of, ‘“She’s coming; she isn’t; she’s 
here; she’s not.’”’ Confound her! Even 
after she came she would have to dress, and 
up to the present unpleasant moment he 
had not decided which costume was to be 
Exhibit A! Why had he been such a fool as 
to invite an audience to a first rehearsal? 
What if her hair looked frowsy? What if 
she hadn’t washed her neck? Was there, or 
was there not, cold cream in the anteroom? 

The door flew open and closed, the bolt 
clicked home, and the truant stood before 
him. She had taken no care to come 
quietly, yet he had not heard her approach, 
for the swift are always silent. Now her 
rapid breathing told him that in spite of her 
tardiness she had been losing no time. 
Gradually he perceived other explanatory 
items. Her dark hair, blacker than he had 
ever seen it before, had been dressed by a 
genius. It had a sleek tucked-in appear- 
ance which made it look as a wig ought to 
look, and does not. It threw her sharp fea- 
tures into violent relief—also her ears. He 
caught sight of her ears and stared. Binoti- 
nelli! Only Binotinelli could have thought 
of and paid for that fiendish touch! The 
pink lobes were incrusted, overlapped, with 
carnelian earrings, carved to look like clots 
of dried blood. 

What she had on below the neck in the 
way of a dress was not visible at the mo- 
ment, owing to the long cloak which she 
held clutched to her throat with her left 
hand, in which was also her hat. But there 
was something in her manner more than in 
her appearance which gave him the joyful 
assurance, that she had forestalled him in 
the choice of which costume to wear. From 
her right fingers, ungloved, dangled a large 
bandbox, but not for long. She dropped it 
behind her, gave it a backward kick with 
her heel, loosened the cloak and let it fall. 

Trumper gasped, and a sort of mistiness 
filled his eyes. He was glad he was sitting 
down. His orders had been succinct, and 


_ but the venomous creature i 


‘the pack Magyar Williams set on my ti 


M ay 


Binotinelli had carried them out to ap r 
just beyond legitimate expectation. 
girl was clothed in garnet—dull garnet yj 
hidden lights in its general velvety shado | 
lights like sparks that shot out where ; 
when you least expected them with a thr; 
ening gleam whispering of fire. it 
most startled the eye was the mode of » 
gown itself. It was cut front and bac\y 
the form of a capital y, the open stj 
reaching almost to her waistline and |, 
‘across irregularly with a twisted cord. '; 
narrow gleam of flesh thus rev 
duced a striking effect, but an 
nothing compared with that of 
arms for a quite opposite reason; 
not bare—they were completely « 
There was no break of the garnet 
at the shoulders; it continu 


covered her knuckles. ; 
about her feet, ended in just s 

pointed flange. She raised her a 
odd curved gesture, and Trump 
scorpion, hugely magnified— 


“How much money you h 
snapped, her eyes for once wid 
defiant. 

Surprise does strange things to 
of man. In spite of the eviden 
to his eyes and ears Trumper ce 
once convince himself that she 
earnest. But long before his coi 
could catch the full meaning of 
his subconscious brain was at 
import, reminding him with 
sistence that for the first tim i 
ted to go to the door and unlock | 
entry. Then all of his mental 1 
joined forces, got to work 
him that, also for the first 
hand-picked witnesses at h 
What a gorgeous situati Grim hu: 
Here it was in person, full bodied and re; 
to burst. His surprised stare was on \¢ 
point of changing into a loud laugh, but; 
in time he decided to keep the stare exa)|y 
as it was. 

““Why, Scorpie!’’ he gulped deliberat y, 
swallowing his mirth with an effort. 

Meantime his mind worked on with e 
speed and efficiency of alightning calcula F 
Yes; she meant it—she meant it prob:'} 
to the tune of many thousands of unear \ 
dollars—his dollars. Hence her daily 1 
to lock the door. Hence the small bs 
bolt, slyly bought, and slyly affixed. Hee 
an incalculable number of other small th &: 
which he had puzzled over and thought 41 
to his own satisfaction, but erroneouly 
Scorpie! How seldom he had used ta 
name! Had premonition been busy all 1 
while, striving to wake him up to his 5 
of being stung? 

“None of that soft stuff,” whispered 2 
girl. ‘No matter how much-you gotii 
isn’t enough, see? Oh, I know who you e 
and I know you can pay. J wasn’t brouti 
up on shadow soup for nothing. Get rezy 
because I’m going to scream.” 

“Wait!” stammered Trumper, suppr § 
ing his laughter only by a further | 
mightier effort. “I—I’ve got to have t |e 
to think. Shadow soup! Did you say ;u 
were brought up onshadow soup? Wher 
oh, where have I heard that before? ] 
gotit! I know who you are. You’re oni/ 


e 
f 
] 
for a pair of silk stockings apiece. You? 
Sadie O’Neill—that’s who you are!” 

“What of it?’’ demanded the girl in- 
lently. “That’s right—get excited. M's 
yourself a bit. Play into my hand wl? 
you got time. Goforme! Grab me! W, 
here goes!” 

She tore the dress from one should, 
leaving a long finger-nail scratch which i> 
mediately began to bleed, threw back |’ 
head and shrieked at the top of her vol: 
Such a scream Trumper had never befi* 
heard. It spoke of outrage and impendi! 
disaster; it voiced despair and clanged ’ 
aid; it shrilled through ears and walls a! 
lifted the top off his aching head, exposin | 
horrible cavity. He imagined every wé* 
farer from Central Park to the Battal 
halting spellbound in his stride;* he ev f 
thought he heard an answering echo pro) 
ising rescue from the chimes in the t¥ 
spires of St. Patrick’s. As if such a screé 


laughter its head. He roared, and betw 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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Into the interior 


| of New Zealand 


The performance of a Delco-equipped Buick in 
far away New Zealand provides another of the 
innumerable examples which demonstrate the 
remarkable stamina and reliability of Delco 
Starting, Lighting and Ignition. 


Niger Hut in the Matukituki Valley, New 
Zealand, affords a view of scenic grandeur that 
knows few parallels. It is, however, exceedingly 
difficult of access. Mr. G. Clark of Dunedin, New 
Zealand, recently accomplished this trip in a 
Delco-equipped Buick—a noteworthy feat, as 
only five cars have ever reached this spot unaided. 


His car was forced to plough through mile after 
mile of soft, yielding, treacherous earth. It was 
called upon to slide down and climb up steep clay 
banks of streams which had to be forded. Its 
path lay along soft, muddy river beds and 
through deep water. 


It had to traverse a great peat bog where every 
foot of going was fraught with hardship and 
danger. It traveled through tall grass, over ground 
everywhere pitted with rabbit burrows. But it 
accomplished the trip without mishap. 


Few owners, however, make such an extensive 
demand upon the electrical equipment of their 
car. Yet owners of Delco-equipped cars have the 
satisfaction of knowing that this safety factor of 
certainty is always present. It is easy to see why 
the majority of makers of quality cars prefer 
Delco—the world’s foremost starting, lighting 
and ignition system. 


Tue Dayton ENGINEERING LABORATORIES COMPANY 
Dayton, Onto, U.S. A. 


+ of the Delco- 
luifed Buick onits trip 
1 thMatukituki Valley 
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THA 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION OF THE KLAXON NOTE 


paral Seapine casa 


The experiment of actually photographing the vibrations which make up a sound, gives 
visible proof of the superiority of the Klaxon note. 


The Full Penetrating ‘Tone 
of the Klaxon Horn 


Klaxon sounds the truest note of warning that human 
ingenuity has ever devised. The tone has been scientifi- 
cally developed for this express purpose. 


It rises instantly to a full penetrating tone—sustains 
unfailingly as long as the finger remains on the button. 
The full even vibrations of the Klaxon tone prove that 
it is a pure and penetrating tone—one which effectively 
cuts through all traffic noises, without metallic harshness. 


The Klaxon note does not end with an annoying 
rasp, but with a politely courteous tone—which seéms 
to say, ‘Thank you.”’ 


At any time or place, under every condition of driv- 
ing, the Klaxon owner feels secure. He knows that no 
matter what emergency may arise, he can warn in time 
and his warning can be heard. 


Drive safely. Don’t delay. Call at your nearest 
Klaxon dealer’s and buy your Klaxon today. There is 
a style for every taste at a price to suit every purse. . 


KLAXON quality is safety insurance 


Other Models: 
KLAXON-12A, $10.00 KLAXON-21, $15.00 
In Canada: 

KLAXON-S8, $6.90; KLAXON-12-A, $13.75; 

KLAXON-21, $21.50 


KLAXON-8, $4.95 


‘She Jown Roll ‘ 


For town use or close-up warnings, the Klaxon 
owner always has at his command the gentle 
“town roll,” which successfully warns but 
does not frighten. It is distinctly different 
from the full Klaxon tone, and is instantly 
available through a light touch of the button 
—on any genuine Klaxon. 


Genuine KLEAXON Horns made oni 


° C 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF HORNS 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
each roar he shouted, ‘Louder! I can’t 
hear you.” 

Miss O’Neill did not obey; instead she 
abruptly stopped yelling. It was her turn to 
stare. She stared at him with strangely 
wide, dazed and incredulous eyes. The 
more she stared the more he laughed; the 
more he laughed the deeper grew the look in 
her face as of one who stubbornly refuses 
to believe what the ear hears and the eye 
sees. 

“Comein, you people,” groaned Trumper. 
“Join the cast.” 

The Bokhara rug bulged in and up, 
raised by an unseen hand. Janet, followed 
by Betty, stepped forth into the studio; 
then Zelter, and finally Magyar Williams. 
The complacence of these four persons, to- 
tally unconscious of the fact that they had 
saved Trumper’s pocketbook from a mon- 
ster raid and his fastidious temperament 
from public ignominy, was certainly the 
funniest thing he had ever seen—funnier 
than Scorpie apostrophizing in pantomime 
her lost hat, funnier even than Scorpie 
screaming for unneeded help when it was all 
too near at hand. But in spite of its tran- 
scending funniness it did not make him 
laugh harder than ever; on the contrary, it 
sobered him. It sobered him because he 
changed the direction of his glance and 
caught sight of Sadie’s stricken face. 

Poor girl! No longer did her eyes spit 
fire; they had turned to glittering ice. She 
shrank into herself so visibly that she ap- 
peared to grow into something small, but 
somehow not altogether pitiful. She re- 
ceded with a catlike movement, at the same 
time drawing up the torn dress over her 
scratched shoulder. 

Backed against the couch, long red arms 
folded across her bosom, head thrust for- 
ward and slitted eyes darting glances this 
way and that, calculating the chances of 
escape, weighing the possibilities of battle, 
she presented a sinuous, viperish, yet 
withal a striking figure. 

The form of Janet swam into center stage 
as if to offer the startling foil of its pallor to 
the vivid vision of the cringing girl. Janet 
was slight, small-boned, transparent as to 
skin, amber-haired and brown-eyed; she 
was refinement and poise carried to the 
square root of culture; she was collected 
without being cool, vivacious without vul- 
garity. She was Janet. 

“Oh, you beauty!’’ she murmured, her 
whole face alight with pleasure. ‘“‘ You rav- 
ing, flaming beauty! Is it just you, I won- 
der, or must we kneel simply to another of 
Trumper’s creations with something in it? 
Don’t you think it’s rather hard that while 
he’s my husband he has never bothered to 
think up a dress for me?” 

“Your husband!’”’ muttered the girl al- 
most inaudibly, looking meanwhile like a 
half-dead mouse being patted about by the 
sheathed paws of a gloating cat. 

“Well, Sadie, how goes it?’ inquired 
Magyar casually as he proceeded to light a 
cigarette. ‘‘So this is the sick grandmother 
that’s made you beat the clock out of the 
office for six weeks running. Well, I’ll admit 
it was worth the price.” 

Sadie’s eyes blazed and she made a twist- 
ing movement from her waist up like a 
snake rearing its head to strike. 

“What a wicked, beautiful, terrible, 
lovely dress!’’ murmured Betty, confining 
her attention entirely to the strange girl’s 
garb. “And the earrings! Oh, do look at 
those Satany earrings!”’ 

Sadie thrust out her tongue and vibrated 
it with incredible rapidity. Before the ges- 
ture could be fully comprehended and ap- 
preciated Zelter pushed to the front, drew 
from his breast pocket a folded document, 
legal size, and a fountain pen, straddled his 
stumpy legs and flicked the paper open. 

“Cut out the comedy, girlie,” he re- 
marked after one adept measuring glance at 
Sadie. ‘‘Here’s the contract all ready for 
you to sign, or make your mark. I had it 
typed the minute Mr. Bromleigh phoned 
me, and the only change I’ve made is to 


raise the ante from a hundred and 
week to two hundred, for I’ll say it 
good show from start to finish. [, 
know where we can use that screar| 
we'll useit. If necessary I’ll have sor) 
write a play around it. Or perhar ij 
Bromleigh will let us have the ser; } 
used. A great scene, if I do say it|y 
might call it The Married Man at La), ; 
something like that.” 7 

It was at this point that Trumper yp 
into laughter again; not at Scorpie, gy 
ever, but at Zelter. For Trumpe y, 
through with laughing at Sadie’s trag pp 
dicament; and let it be said to his 
that he never even considered the })p 
course, which would have been to ec: ¢ 
police and deliver her to the keeping {| 
law. No; such as she was, in great mij: 
she was his own, indubitably born | {| 
creative impulse, though out of wei) 
Such being the case, his feeling was i nt 
cal with that which he had experi « 
toward Loretta, toward Betty, ta 
Daphne and Phyllis, to mention no ot! s. 
a feeling of pride, of artistic paternit 1 
altruistic protection. . 

‘“Say,” demanded Zelter, “what's ¢ ir 
your insides? Are you sick?” Trup 
wobbled his head weakly from side to d. 
“Well,’”’ continued Zelter morosely, “1 1) 
pose you think the joke’s on me again} 1 
I don’t see it. Not this time. Take it 01 
me, the kid’s some actress all on her ¢a 

“Oh, don’t!’’ groaned Trumper. “T a 
don’t. I’m almost choking to death s 
is.’”’ 

* “Well, don’t stop yourself on m a 
count,” grumbled Zelter, and then tin 
to Sadie. “Step up now and sign.” ~ 

“Sign what?” 

“This contract, goosie. Do you wa 1 
to say it all over again? Two hundd 
week while you act for three years.” 

“Aw, cut out your own comedy,’’sn: p 
Sadie, suddenly straightening. “Lé 1 
out of here, all of you. Let me out of he 

“One minute,” said Trumper, tv ii 
sober and rising to face her. “Scorpi’’ 
continued, fixing her wildly shifting» 
“you and I are the only ones here who 1 
just how much you need money. Dy 
get that? If you don’t, think it over. { 
I promised you I’d make you into ¢ | 
tress if you did as you were told, an 
done it inspite of you. Mr. Zelter 1% 
exactly what he says, and Mr. Willis: 
here to guarantee the deal if you’re s°! 
fool as not to know a gold piece whi! 
between your teeth. Now no more) 
sense. Sign that paper.” 

She gave him a look eloquent by 11 
‘of its complete vacaney, turned, 
Zelter’s pen and the document, laid | 
on the smooth top of the Phyfe cabine 2 
laboriously signed her name. As shly 
doing so there sounded a thunderous } « 
on the door. Trumper went to it and |r 
it open, disclosing the burly figure I 
policeman. 

“Say,” inquired the officer curiousl| 
wasn’t from here a woman let out ai 
scream, was it?” 

“Why, yes,” said Trumper. “I thk 
was. You see, we were rehearsing.” — 

“You was what?” - 

“We were rehearsing—rehea 
” explained Trumper 
“Perhaps you would like to co 
have a look at us.” ‘ 

“Perhaps I would,” grumbled th 
suspiciously in acceptance of thei 
He entered, looked first at the 
at the women. He examined Sa 
Janet, and finally Betty. “Wh 
was it that screeched?” he asked. 

“Tt was me,” volunteered Sa 
to introduce an element of swee 
her naturally strident tones. 
tions?”’ 

“Objections?” echoed thelaw. * 
none at all. Only you had ought 
out a patent and sell yourself to the fir! 
partment. All the traffic on Fit’ Aven) 
banked solid, waiting for the engine an! 
truck and ladder to go by.” ¥ 


ibe 
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There is a 


MILLER BALLOON 


for your car with or 
without wheel change 


To-day, there is a Miller Balloon Cord 


that may be put on your present wheels 
and rims without any wheel change. 


There is also a Miller Balloon Cord for 


smaller wheels. 


AUTHORIZED Miller dealers are in a position 
to furnish wheels for Miller Balloons. Only the 
rims and spokes are removed, with no change 
in hubs, brake-bands or other parts. Change- 
over to smaller wheels is easily and quickly 
made, but no wheel change is necessary if you 
want balloons for your present wheels. 


See any authorized Miller dealer if you want 
the facts about ballooning your car the quick- 
est, simplest, least expensive way. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK—AKRON, OHIO 


ilier Balloon Cords 


GiEFA ROE D “TO gee Se RIOFASD 


THE RIGHT 
BALLOON CORD 
FOR YOUR CAR 


with or without 
changing wheels 


MILLER MILLER 
PRESENT BALLOON BALLOON 
TIRE CORDS CORDS 


for present rims for small wheels 


30 x 3% 31 x 4.40 29 x 4.40/21 
Oo 4. Ole 0.20/21 
Ott OS UX 20/2) 
34 x 4.95 SFB cs Pde (ea 
32x 4% So One 33 x 6.20/21 
mate el WE 33 x 6.20/21 
Se Wg 33 XO,2Ujck 


33 x 6.60/21 
34 x 7.30/20 


Specify Miller Balloon Cords on your new car. 
Also use Miller Tubes. 


35 x 6.60 
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blinking his milky blue eyes. “It’s the third 
time you guessed wrong.” 

“Golly, you don’t have to tell me what it 
is, hombre,” says Carlos, kind and hearty. 
“T ain’t forcing no confidences. Bygones is 
bygones, and if a person shows that he’s 
trying to lead a honest life and do the right 
thing, nobody is going to care what his real 
name is. The point is that you can make 
the name of Limberfinger honored and re- 
spected. It rests with you, sabe?”’ 

Andy was the only one that giggled. Guy 
gave Carlos an ugly look, but I doubt if he’d 
have pursued the subject if Banty hadn’t 
broke in. 

“My name is Briggs and I’ll thank you 
to use it when you’ve got anything to say 
to me,” says Banty, pushing back his chair. 

“T apologize, Mr. Briggs,’ says Carlos, 
setting down his coffee cup to twiddle his 
mustache, and smiling at the boy. “Please 
to be seated, Mr. Briggs. I wouldn’t have 
hurt your feelings by intention for a farm. 
Nobody can’t help the color of his hair. 
Personally, I admire a sorreltop and I’ve 
always been sorry that I wasn’t-a sorreltop 
myself. Most sorreltops is good fighters and 
I claim to be one of the best single-handed, 
two-fisted fighters that ever come out of the 
Lone Star State; but that doesn’t make me 
a sorreltop, does it? To be a sorreltop, a 
man has to be born a sorreltop, no matter 
how good he is in all other respects. You 
take me, a man that’s able and willing to 
whip anything that walks on two legs, aman 
that can outjump, outrun, outshoot a 

“Outtalk,” Chris suggests. 

“Now, Runt, that’s unkind,” says Carlos. 
“Tf I wasn’t good-natured and easy to get 
on with, as long as nobody don’t rumple 
my hair, I might take offense at that. Right 
cur’ous how I hate to have anybody rumple 
my hair. It ain’t as if I had a sorreltop 
either. But what you said is true, Runt. 
I can outtalk most anybody, and what I 
say I can make good, Runt; you bear that 
in mind. Bronco Bill knows that, or ought 
to, and Mr. Limberfinger might make a 
note of it for future reference. You believe 
it, Noisy Boy?” 

Andy nodded and grinned. 

“You was remarking that you could out- 
shoot anybody,” says Chris, trying to speak 
as if his face wasn’t red. 

“That’s what I remarked,’ replied 
Carlos. “Lightning on the draw and unerr- 
ing in my aim—that’s me. Anybody in the 
Pecos country will tell you that I never miss 
my mark. See that finger? I crook it, so, 
and whatever I’ve throwed down on has a 
large, jagged, simultaneous hole in it. I 
don’t take no credit for it; it’s a natural 
gift. I’ll show you as soon as I eat another 
biscuit. You, One Lung, you got cookee 
mo’ biskee? Fetchee ’long, pronto. Muy 
bueno, them biscuit, with a sorreltop dress- 
ing of molasses, Mr. Briggs!”’ 

He et a couple more biscuits and got up 
from the table. Everybody else got up too. 
Guy Shope whispered in Chris’ ear and 
Chris nodded and took down his pistol belt 
from the wall and buckled it on. Carlos 
stared at ’em and then laughed real hearty 
and led the way outside. 

Up against the cookhouse door there 
was a bar’l where Wung Lo throwed his 
empty cans until he had enough of ’em to 
haul. Carlos made for that bar’] and picked 
out a couple of pint condensed-milk cans 
and swaggered back to us, juggling them 
from one hand to the other as he came. 

“Now,” says he, “I’m a-going to throw 
these here up into the air together and plug 
“em both before they hit the ground. Then 
I'll plug ’em again before either one of ’em 
stops a-rolling. You don’t believe that, do 
you? I don’t blame you. But now watch.”’ 

He done it. Straight up into the air them 
cans went and out come Carlos B.’s gun and 
cracked twice—lightning on the draw, all 
right. One after another, the cans jumped 
up on their way down, and just as they 
touched the ground he plugged them again 
on the hop and sent them scuttling. 

“Two loads left,’’ says Carlos, and looked 
at Chris, smiling. He punched out four 
empty shells. ‘‘No deception. I called my 
shots. How about it, Runt?” 

“Good shooting,” says Chris. ‘You 
want to ride your black today or let him 
rest up? You and me’s got to ride after 
horses this morning.” 


For about a couple of weeks I looked for 
trouble with that big-mouthed strutting 
disturbance around, but there wasn’t none, 
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Carlos B. had the outfit buffaloed; but as 
soon as he seen that he had, he got a heap 
more reasonable. He quit deviling Egbert 
and Banty Briggs, and him and Chris got 
to be tol’able good friends. Anyway, they 
wasn’t hostile. The only ones he called out 
of their names was Guy Shope and Andy. 
He wouldn’t have it no other way but Guy 
was Mister Limberfinger, and it wasn’t long 
before the rest got to calling him Mister 
Limberfinger, too; 

and I reckon Guy 4 

wasn’t tickled to 
death about it, al- 
though you couldn’t 
always tell about 
Guy. Oncet in a 
while, though, when 
Carlos B. was tell- 
ing about some lit- 
tle incident where 
he got a heap the 
best of it or what 
had. happened to 
folks that had rum- 
pled his hair, I’d no- 
tice Guy a-blinking 
his milky eyes in a 
way that was sort 
of peculiar unpleas- 
ant. If I’d caught 
any person look- 
ing at me thataway 
I’d have felt right 
uneasy. 

It was the other 
way with Andy. He 
took the biggest kind of a notion to 
Carlos and wasn’t never tired of 
hearing him talk about himself. I 
reckon he thought Carlos didn’t do 
himself justice. Anyway, he’d get 
quite speechy at times bragging 
about the Texas wonder when the 
wonder wasn’t around to make help 
unness’ry. But the most foolish 
thing Andy done was to brag about 
him to Lorena Lane, the first time 
he rode over to Cottonwood. 

“T declare to goodness!’’ says Lorena 
when he told her about Carlos riding 
Roany. ‘‘He must have give you a sur- 
prise, all you boys. Just think of him riding 
a horse that was mean enough to buck! 
My! Did the horse really and truly try to 
throw him off?” 

“Yes,”’ says Andy. 

‘* And he stayed on just the same, whether 
the horse wanted him to or not? He must 
be splendid—something sumptuous! Andy, 
you’re always telling me some strange thing 
that I can’t hardly believe. You aren’t 
lying to me, are you?”’ 

“No,” says Andy. 

She went off into a fit of laughing. Pres- 
ently she straightened up and wiped her 
eyes. 

“Tell mesome more about him” she says. 
‘“‘What sort of a looking boy is he?”’ 

“Good-looking.”’ 

“Better looking than you are?”’ 

“ec Yes.”’ 

“He must be real handsome. I’d like to 
see him. Oh, go on and tell me. Is he dark 
or fair?”’ 

“Dark-complected.”’ 

“‘T love dark-complected men. I reckon 
that’s because I’m such a towhead. Are his 
eyes black or brown? I hope they’re black— 
black and piercing. They thrill a person. 
Blue eyes don’t thrill nobody.” 

“Yours do.” 

“Yours don’t, Andy. They’re nice, but 
they don’t search a person’s soul and make 
them shiver.” 

‘Byes shiver?” 

“You coot! No, make a girl shiver— 
make Lorena Lane shiver. I just think of 
a dark-complected man a-bending down 
from his superb height—did you say he was 
tall?—and murmuring words of love—soft 
words of love—with a tender light in the 
black eyes that is so fierce to all the world 
but me, an’—ah-h-h-h-h!”’ 

“He ain’t,” says Andy. “Soft, I mean. 
Sweeps ’em off their feet. Sefioritas. Can’t 
help themselves. Tall? Yes. But he can 
ride. Won an elegant Spanish saddle, rid- 
ing. Laredo. Fourth of July. Guntoo. A 
hep oc: Know what he calls me? Noisy 

oy. 

“How awful cute he must be!” says 
Lorena. ‘Sweeps ’em off their feet, does 
he? I’d like to see a man sweep me off my 
feet! I bet those sefioritas was easy 
swept. What else can he do besides 


ride a little green pony and handle a broom 
and nickname people?”’ 

_“Lots.”” Andy chuckled, and she asked 
him what he was laughing at. ‘‘Nick- 


names,”’ says he, and jerks out the story of 
Carlos B.’s first breakfast at the ranch. She 
listened, real interested, and when Andy 
got through she asked him if he thought 
that was funny. 

“Yes,” says Andy. 


Lorena Lane Was Her Name. She Was One 
of Alvin Lane’s Giris, on Cottonwood Creek 


“So are you,” says she. “‘Was the boys 
afraid of him?” 

“They was reasonable,”’ he answers. 

“Are you afraid of him?”’ 

SENT Os. 

“Then why didn’t you slap his face? 
Didn’t you want to?” 

a3 ” 


“You like him then, do you?” 

ce Yes.” 

“And you like your nickname?” 

“cc Yes.’’ 

“There’s no accounting for tastes,” says 
Lorena. ‘‘But I reckon he must be a won- 
derful sight to see and terrible entertaining 
to listen to—and maybe thrilling. I wish’t 
you’d bring him over with you sometime, 
Andy, and let me see him. Will you?”’ 

“Yes,”’ says Andy. 

Andy went away some disappointed that 
Lorena hadn’t been a mite more enthusi- 
astic about Carlos. He remembered that he 
hadn’t told her what a champeen roper 
Carlos was and wondered if that wouldn’t 
have made some difference. When he got 
back to the ranch he told Carlos, confiden- 
tial, that he wanted sometime to show him 
the prettiest, sweetest, finest, smartest girl 
ever come into the territory. Carlos allowed 
uh-huh, he’d seen her. Leastways he’d seen 
her picture that Chris Holling was always 
hauling out of his pocket when he thought 


nobody was watching, and looking at ii\¢ 
a sick calf. Banty Briggs had one, too 
that one was back in Iowa, and Biy 
aimed to go back there and fetch her ir he 
fall. They wasn’t neither one of tm 
such-a-much, Carlos thought. They ng 
were. 
“Wait till you see my girl,” says A y, 
“Better not take no resks, Noisy B.” 
says Carlos, a-twisting his mustache, ‘ j¢ 
might take a fancy to me. I’ve kno 
such a thing to happen more’n once, A w 
times. Yes, suh. I won’t say how ny 
times, because I never kept no strict {\y 
and I wouldn’t want to be a dozen or so jt 
in my count, one way or another. i 
you’d be surprised. It ain’t altogethe) 
account of my shape, or because I go ou > 
my way or take any trouble to please ' 1, 
because I don’t. I told you about them ‘9 
that got into a hair pulling over me at J j- 
lene, didn’t I?” 
“No,” says Andy. 
Carlos told him. 
“And that’s the way it always is,” e 
winds up. ‘‘I don’t need to give’em no - 
couragement. You wasn’t never peste j 
thataway, was you, Noisy Boy?” 
“No,” says Andy. 
“Treckoned you hadn’t been. . . . |- 
ing to town tomorrow to blow your wage” 
Andy nodded. 
“Tt won’t be Blueblanket when e 
get through,” says Carlos. “Wll 
sure paint it as red as the red, red ie 
that’s newly sprung in June. V1! 
see what the Blueblanket girls | k 
like. You watch ’em flutter wn 
Carlos B. Gruby steps out on € 
floor.” ; 
Andy shook his head. 
“No? Why, if here ain’t Mix 
Limberfinger! You going to town ?- 
morrow, Mister Limberfinger?” 
“T aim to,” says Guy. “I rec 
you’re going to bust all the banks 
drink up all the licker and whip il 
objectors to a frazzle. How abow > 
Do you carry your licker pretty v!! 
or do you get the shouting blind s 2 
gers about the second round of drir 3 
No offense.” 
“T can drink a bar’l and trea : 
chalk line plumb center,” says Cai's 
“T can outdrink a dissipated dou e 
hump camel and you could never » 
it on me. I’ll show you how [J \ 
carry my licker, Mister Limberfing'. 
“Tt’ll be right curious to see,’’ s 7 
Guy, real agreeable. ‘‘Some folks > 
to shooting off their mouths and bl y 
ing how good they are when the:- 
under the influence. I wonder!’’ 
He walked away before Ca) 
could ask him what he wondered. | 
“That boy doesn’t like me,’ s7 
Carlos. ‘“There’s something wr § 
about him. I reckon I’ll have « 
break him in two sometime.” 
’ Well, they all three went to tor: 

but Andy didn’t linger long after h: 
blown his month’s wages, which he donet 
Harry Gayhart’s, the jeweler’s. I seen }- 
rena a-wearing the bracelet the next dan! 
went to, and it looked right pretty. G’ 
Shope come home alone, too, but later «, 
and he was in a right pleasant humor t: 
next morning. As for Carlos, he stay. 
right where the marshal put him—in t: 
calaboose—and didn’t get back until af’ 
Andy had found an excuse to ride out C- 
tonwood way. Carlos claimed that he w} 
taking a cat nap when the marshal gather 
him in, and somebody had taken his g. 
and hid it when he wasn’t noticing. |) 
aimed to go back before many moons, prc’ 
erly heeled and packing a bag of salt to si 
broadcast on the site of what was forme! 
Blueblanket before he destroyed it a 
massacred the marshal. He wanted 
know what Mister Limberfinger was a-dol_ 
to let a friend be treated the way he’d b 
treated. 

“T reckon I must have been plain, hon¢ 
drunk and unconscious,” says Guy. | 
tried to keep up with you, but I ean’t car 
my licker the way you can. When I cor 
to and seen you wasn’t around I conelud' 
you’d gone back to the ranch. I’d ha 
tore the calaboose down with my ba 
hands to let you out if I’d known you was" 
there.” 

Over at Lane’s ranch on Cottonwoo 
Andy was being examined and eros 
examined. Why hadn’t he brought h 


(Continued on Page 75) 
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jear friend, Mr. Gruby, along? What was 
Mr. Gruby doing in town? What kind of 
‘un? Was he drinking and gambling, for 
nstance? Why didn’t Andy know? Didn’t 
Andy drink any? Sure it was only one 
jrink? Why? Didn’t Mr. Gruby ask him 
-o have another? Oh! Well, did Mr. Gruby 
ind any sefioritas? Why didn’t Andy 
ow? Why didn’t he trail along? Didn’t 
Vr. Gruby want him to? Oh, didn’t Andy 
ike sefioritas? That would do to tell. 

“Well,” she says finally, “I don’t see 
vhat you went to town for. Nor why you 
lidn’t stay when you got there and join 
‘our dear, precious friend in his harmless 
ittle amusements. There wasn’t no need 
if you hanging back on my account—if it 
vas on my account. And I want you to 
‘uit saying them sort of things tome. It’s 
ot going to do you any good. I’ve told you 
jhat often enough, haven’t I?” 
| “Yes,” says Andy. 
| “Well then. But you haven’t 
old me what you went to town for.” 
| Andy went down into his pocket. 

“Why, Andy! Oh, ain’t that lovely! 
‘ut, Andy, I ain’t going to take it. I am 
ot, either. No, indeed! Why, Andy, you 
yuld have bought a couple more cows for 
hat you must have paid for this. Now 
uke it off again for me. I oughtn’t to have 
ut it on, even. Aren’t you going to take 
_ off for me?” : 

“No,” says Andy. 

I guess they compromised it. Lorena 
ouldn’t accept it, but she’d keep it for 


im for a while until he saw Harry Gayhart . 


ad made him take it back. All the same, 
1e thought it was real nice of Andy to 
tink of her, but she did wish he wouldn’t 
2 so foolish. 

Andy couldn’t stay long that time, al- 
1ough Lorena seemed quite willing to let 
m; but he went away feeling pretty good. 
e allowed that if he didn’t get no setback 
aybe some of these times he might be 
le to talk Lorena into marrying him. 
e’d been trying to—sort of hinting—for 
ore than a year then; but it was a mighty 
ird thing to come right out and ask a girl 
<e Lorena to tie up with a freckled, bow- 
gged cow hand that hadn’t got nothing 
it a half interest in the ranch his cousin 
‘as running in partners across the Nebraska 
he, and the few head of cattle and ponies 
‘at was on it. And if he did start to ask 
br she always headed him off. But it 
‘ould be elegant if he did sometime get her. 
ine thing, she seemed to like him better 
ian any of the rest of the boys. Looked 
lce he had the edge. Prob’ly too much to 
«pect, but it would sure be elegant. 

Lorena went down to the bars with him. 

“Don’t forget to bring Mr. Gruby along 
\th you next time,” she says. ‘‘Tell him 
In real nice. You think I’m real nice, 
on’t you, Andy? Do you like me as much 
# you do him?” : 
‘Andy had a big notion to get down off his 
trse again, but he concluded from the way 
se smiled and the mischief in her blue eyes 
tat she was just trying to plague him. 

“‘Different,’’ he says. ‘‘So long.” 

He looked back a couple of times and she 
ys still leaning her arm on the bars like 
se wasn’t in no hurry to get back to the 
Fuse. She waved to him, and Andy waved 
kek and started to sing as he rode on. 


I felt sorry for Andy. We all of us felt 
sry for him. You wouldn’t think that a 
nim that was a number one judge of cattle 
ad had made the trades that he’d made 
yvuld have been so simple. But the fact 
vs that he’d got to thinking that the sun 
rse and set in Carlos B.’s breeches. The 
wy he’d sit and listen to Carlos, the way 
hd laugh at his jokes and horseplay, the 
wy he’d watch him at work cutting out 
ctle or in the branding corral, proud as if 
hd been his daddy! One thing, I reckon, 
tht accounted for his foolishness was the 
git of the gab Carlos had; as for the rest, 
Ady was no slouch himself. I said he was 
mjum; but he was more than that—a good 
ae anywhere you put him. But Carlos 

3 this and Carlos was that, and nothing 

uld do him but Lorena must see Carlos 
a admire him like he deserved to be ad- 

‘ed. 

So off they set one bright sunny Sabbath 

mrning, Carlos in his fiesta clothes with a 
- nw red silk handkerchief around his neck, 

riing his prancing black mustang, with the 

Shnish saddle’s silverwork and the conchas 

ojhis chaps sparkling in the sun; Andy 

ring alongside on his shaggy claybank in 

hj best clothes that might have been a 

hip better and his time-worn pet hat 
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shading his freckled face and not a speck of 
silver on him, excepting for the dollar or so 
in his pants pocket. A mighty uninteresting 
spectacle Andy looked, and I leave you to 
judge which of them filled Lorena’s eyes as 
they rode up to the porch, where she was 
a-standing. 

_ Off drops Carlos, light and graceful for all 
his size, and he come nigh onto brushing 
the ground with the rim of his embroidered 
sombrero as he made his congee to the lady. 

“Make you acquainted with my friend 
Mr. Gruby,” says Andy, all in one torrent 
of speech. “Carlos, this here is Miss Lorena 
Lane.”’ 

“T’m proud and happy, ma’am,”’ says 
Carlos. ‘‘I’m sure honored and distin- 
guished. I’ve been a-looking forward to 


this here meeting with a considerable impa- 


tience; but if I’d have known what I was 
a-going to have the happiness and delight 
of meeting and seeing, I make bold to say 
that I wouldn’t have waited for Mr. Scud- 
more to bring me. I’d have flown on the 
wings of the wind, as the fellow says, pare- 
gorically speaking. And here Noisy Boy 
has been a-shacking along as if there hadn’t 
been nothing in the world to make him 
want to hurry.” 

He showed his white teeth in a dazzling 
smile and twisted his mustache. Lorena put 
her finger in her mouth like she was kind of 
embarrassed when he started in, but she 
took it out again when he had finished. 

“Ts Noisy Boy your horse’s name?”’ she 
asks him. 

Carlos haw-hawed and slapped his leg. 

“That’s a good one,” he says. “‘ Why, no, 
ma’am, that’s the name I give Mr. Scud- 
more here, account of the clack he keeps up 
with his tongue. Haw-haw-haw!”’ 

“T done told you ——” Andy begun; 
but Lorena shut him right off. 

“There he goes again,” she says. “You 
sure can’t get in a word edgeways when 
he’s around.” 

Then she laughed and Carlos laughed 
and Andy laughed. 

“T hope you won’t think up some awful 
name for me,” says Lorena. “I declare I’m 
afraid of you, Mr. Gruby.” 

“No need of you being afraid of me,” 
says Carlos, with a tender light in the eyes 
that was so dog-gone fierce to the rest of 
the world. “As for names,” he says, ‘“‘I’ve 
just been a-thinking of one or two that 
would fit you like a glove. They come into 
my head the moment I seen you. I’ll whis- 
per them to you sometime when there ain’t 
no third parties around.” 

“And when we’re better acquainted,” 
Lorena suggests gently. 

“Which won’t take no thousand years,” 
says Carlos. “You and me wasn’t born to 
be strangers. We've lost a heap of time get- 
ting acquainted, but I’m the best hand at 
making up for lost time you ever seen when 
I reelize I’ve been missing something I like 
right well. We'll be better acquainted, 
dulce corazéne de mi alma, and don’t you 
forget it.” 

“T feel I know you right well already,” 
says Lorena. “What did you say, Andy?” 

“Nothing,” replied Andy. 

“That’s so, you didn’t,’’ says she, and 
just then Old Man Lane comes up; and 
pretty soon, discovering that Carlos was the 
best judge of a horse in the states and ter- 
ritories, pappy takes him off to look at a 
colt he had. They took the mustang and 
Andy’s claybank with them. 

“Well?” says Andy, grinning pridefully 
at Lorena. 

Lorena clasped her hands together and 
rolled her eyes upward. 

“My, but he’s splendiferous!’’ she ex- 
claims. ‘In all my born days I never seen 
anything so handsome! In all my maiden 
dreams I never imagined anything so per- 
fectly jim-dandy! Isn’t he the elegantest 
figure of a man? So smart too! And the 
things he says!” 

“Wisht I could,” says Andy, sort of sor- 
rowful. 

“You wouldn’t if you could,’ says she. 
“But doesn’t he thrill a person?” 

“Thought you’d like him,’”’ says Andy. 

“Like!”’ says she. ‘But don’t you tell 
him what I said.” 

“T won't.” 

She sighed and threw her head back and 
closed her eyes. 

“But don’t ——” Andy starts. 

“Don’t what?” 

“Nothing.” 

After a little, pappy and Carlos comes 
back, and Andy didn’t say much of any- 
thing more until him and Carlos was on 
their way back in the late afternoon. Not 
much then. Carlos talked steadily for a 
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couple of miles about how entertaining he 
was, and finally he says, ‘Well, I’m glad 
you brung me, Noisy Boy. I reckon you’re 
sorry though, ain’t you?” 

“No,” says Andy. And then, “Why?” 

Carlos laughed. 

“Well, you can’t blame me, Noisy Boy,” 
he says. “I done warned you.” 

They rode on quite a piece. 

tae Andy says, ‘You know, she’s my 
girl.” 

“ Are you dead sure and certain of that?” 
Carlos asks him. 

Andy turned that over in his mind. 
Finally he says, ‘“‘No,’’ and there wasn’t 
no more discussion of the subject just then. 


It was quite a while after that that they 
had another heart-to-heart confab—after 
Andy had rode to Cottonwood twice and 
found Carlos there before him and left him 


there when he went; after Carlos had took | 


Lorena to the dance at Calico Cafion— 
where I seen Lorena wearing the bracelet 
that she was a-taking care of for Andy— 
and it made me hot under the collar. I 
found out afterwards that she had been 
much about the same to him as she gener- 
ally was before folks when he went to the 
ranch, but Carlos had sort of took up most of 
the space. Andy didn’t have no particular 
adventures to relate that he thought would 
have been of interest, so both times he slid 
out after Carlos had been holding the floor 
about so long. He had a notion that Lorena 
was a-laughing at him and he didn’t feel no 
fit subject for mirth right then. And he told 
me afterwards that at the dance Lorena 
got a little miffed when he allowed that 
he’d only be a-spoiling her good time when 
she might be enjoying herself dancing with 
Carlos B. He didn’t tell her that; he only 
shook his head when she asked him if he 
didn’t want to dance with her. He didn’t 
know exactly how to explain the way he felt 
to her so’s she’d understand. He didn’t 
blame her for going with Carlos. Any girl 
would have. 

All the same, and although maybe it 
seemed sort of picayunish, he couldn’t help 
thinking that Carlos might have picked 
some other girl when he could have had his 
pick anywheres; and after he’d turned it 
over in his mind a few days he put it to 
Carlos whether he mightn’t have. 

“Us being friends,” he says. 

“Noisy Boy,’’ says Carlos, kind and 
gentle, ‘I’m right sorry for you—and us 
being friends is right. But friendship don’t 
cut no figure in a case like this here. It’s 
every man for himself and the girl for who- 
ever she damn pleases. Now you’re reason- 
able and open to argument, and you 
wouldn’t want a girl that thought more of 
another man than she did of you, would 
you?”’ 

“Yes,”’ says Andy. 

He reelized it then. He’d been turning it 
over in his mind and he knew he wanted 
Lorena Lane whether or no. No two ways 
about it. He’d always wanted her, sort of. 
Now it was a heap more than that. 

Carlos twisted his mustache. 

“Maybe you do,” he says; “but how 
about her? She’s seen you a heap of times, 
and she’s seen me. I don’t want to brag, 
but I know how to handle a woman and 
you don’t. I ain’t saying nothing myself, 
but I reckon she’s got eyes and ears. She’s 
seen me ride too. I broke her pappy’s colt 
for him. And she’sseen me shoot. I showed 
her one day. Oh, shucks, be reasonable! 
Task you which one of us two do you reckon 
she favors?” 

“You,” says Andy. 

“Now we come to another thing: What 
do two men most generally do when they’re 
both stuck on the same girl and there ain’t 
neither willing to quit?”’ 

“Fight,” says Andy, sort of hopeless. 

“That’s right, companero—fight. And if 
you and me went into a rough and tumble, 
who do you reckon would come out on top?” 

“You,’’ says Andy. 

Carlos started to sing, soft and mournful: 


“Then play the fifes lowly and beat the drum 
slowly, 
And play the Dead March as you bear 
me along; 
And dig my grave deeply and throw the clods 
o’er me, 
For I’m a poor cowboy and I know I’ve 
done wrong. 


“Noisy Boy, if we was to shoot it out, 
who do you reckon would need the kind 
attentions of the coroner?’’ 

“Me,” says Andy, getting up from the 
log they was setting on and starting for the 
bunk house. 
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Office Easy Chairs 


In Business for Your 


Health? 


If you aren’t, you ought to be. The 
old-fashioned idea that a business 
man must keep his nose to the grind- 
stone is pretty well exploded. Busi- 
ness should be a fascinating and 
profitable game. And the successful 
business man has discovered the 
value of reasonable hours, vacations, 
labor-saving devices, and—com- 
fortable office chairs for himself and 
his staff. Such things are good busi- 
ness and good sense. 


Each year we sell more Sikes Office 
Easy Chairs to ‘“‘big business’? and 
business that is going to be big. But 
until you have actually tried out the 
Sikes idea in your own office you will 
never realize how much a truly com- 
fortable chair will help you and your 
office workers keep that early morn- 
ing freshness throughout the day. 


A great many office executives buy 
Sikes Chairs because of their appear- 
ance and reasonable price. But, after 
a few months’ use you would not swap 
the comfort of your Sikes Office Easy 
Chair for the beauty of a Louis Quinze. 


There is a Sikes dealer near you. Write 


me for his name. 


Sikco AR 


SIKES COMPANY 


CHAIRMAKERS 


PHILADELPHIA 


FOR GO YEARS 


In Buffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted ex- 
clusively to quality chairs for the home. 
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“Hav e you made 
this brake test ? 


OTH external brakes should act with equal pressure, so 
that each does its share of the work. Test the brakes for 
“equalization”. You may be wearing away the lining on one 
band and not the other. This means that ove brake only is being 
used. Your car will skid easily and soon there will be a bill 
for new lining. 


THE “EQUALIZATION” TEST 


Select a dry road. Drive at zo miles an hour. Throw out 
clutch and apply brakes so as to /ock wheels. After the car 
has stopped, note where each wheel began to <‘grip’’ the 
surface of the road. 


If tire marks of each wheel begin at the same place, your 
brakes are equalized. If one mark is longer than the other, 
(note illustration) your brakes are not equal in action and. an 
adjustment should immediately be made. 


With equalized brakes, lined with Silver Edge Raybestos, you 
add to safety and—save many dollars often needlessly expended 
for new lining. 


If your brakes require adjusting, or relining go to the 
Raybestos Brake Service Station in your neighborhood. You 
will feel safer with sturdy Raybestos on the brakes, and the 
brake lining will be properly applied. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Stratford, Conn. 


Factories : Peterborough, Ont., Canada 
London, England 


Branches: 
Detroit, 2631 Woodward Avenue 


San. Francisco, 835 Post St. 
Chicago, 1603 South Michigan Ave 


“Brake Inspection— Your Protection” 
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| It was close to noon, and Guy Shope was 

| the only one of the boys that had come in 
for dinner besides Andy and Carlos. Guy 
was in the bunk house playing a game of 
solitaire to give himself an appetite. He 
took one look at Andy’s face and bunched 
his cards. 

“ Ain’t feeling right well, are you, Andy?” 
says he. 

“No,” says Andy, and walked to the 
other end of the room and begun to roll 
him a cigarette. 

“T’ll bet a billion to a blind bridle I know 
what’s ailing you,” says Guy. ‘‘Say, Andy, 
why do you let that big blow-hard Carlos 
razzle-dazzle you the way he’s done—and 
then do you dirt? Why don’t you take and 
beat the stuffing out of the big-mouthed 
‘bladder? You could whip two of him and 
not half try. Ain’t you got no backbone? 
Don’t look at me thataway; I ain’t done 
youno dirt. I’m talking to you as a friend— 
which Carlos ain’t, the bragging, lying, 
gas-spouting hound. He’s right fond and 
affectionate to himself and he’d do any- 


thing rather than have Carlos B. suffer, 
but it stops right there.”’ 

“Tell him,” says Andy. 

“T’ll tell him, all right,” says Guy, blink- 
ing hard. “‘When I get good and ready I’ll 
surprise that swaggering, swelled-up toad 
with what I’ve got to tell him about him- 

_self. Oh, I’ve got it in for him good and 
plenty, the blethering, bellowing blather- 
skite! Why don’t you lick him? You could 
wipe the ground with him. If you walked 
up to him and slapped his face he’d ery like 
a baby, the long-legged, lippy lummox— 
calling people out of their names. He’s a 
bluff, that’s all he is. He can ride some, but 
that ain’t uncommon. You can ride. Eg- 
bert would have ridden that roan if the old 
man hadn’t stopped him. He may be able 
to shoot tin cans, but he knows dog-gone 
well that the cans ain’t going to shoot back 
at him. If you don’t want to fist-fight him 
why don’t you shoot the cussed circus calli- 
ope? He needs it the worst way.” 

Andy threw away the butt of his cigarette. 

“Why don’t you?”’ he asks. 

“Me?” says Guy. ‘Oh, I ain’t got noth- 
ing against him, personal. But if he’d stole 
my girl a 

“Shut up!” says Andy. 

“Just as you say,” says Guy, getting up 
and moving tords the door. ‘‘Maybe 
you’re right. A girl like Lorena Lane that 
ain’t got no more good sense than to take 
up with 4 

Andy left his chair like it had a right 
powerful steel spring in it that somebody 
had sprung. Guy jumped, too, almost as 
quick, but he jumped spang into the arms 
of Carlos B. Gruby, who had been enjoying 
himself listening outside, and what Carlos 
done to him was aplenty. Guy wasn’t alto- 
gether unresisting, but he lacked about 
fifty pounds of the right heft and he was 
sort of took by surprise. By the time Milt 
and me had got to the scene of action, Guy 
had got his knock-out and Carlos B. was 
a-standing over him, noble and victorious, 
with his chest a-heaving and his eyes 
a-flashing. 

“That'll learn him to talk insulting 
about a lady when I’m around!”’ says 
Carlos. 


It was just about the time of the beef 
round-up and old Milt figured to ship a few 
carloads from Maravene, so for the next 
week Andy and Chris Holling was out with 
the Z-Bell wagon while the rest of our outfit 
was combing the Witch Creek and Cotton- 
wood country. Along about the time they’d 
got the round-up to Gilleson’s Flat to hold 
there, Old Man Lane happened along look- 
ing for some strays that he owned, and he 
took Andy off to one side and give him a 
little package. 

“Lorena told me to give this here to you, 
Andy,” he says. “Also she told me to tell 
you that she’d like you to keep away from 
her from this on.” 

“Yes,” says Andy. 

“Yes,” says the old man. “‘You’ll save 
yourself grief, mebbe. Hold on! I don’t 
know whether I got the right of this, but 
the story is that this here Gruby that’s been 
making himself so numerous around my 
place whipped Guy Shope for making 
slighting remarks about my gal. Is that 
right? J’ll take your word afore I would 
two thousand one hundred and twenty of 
hisn.”’ 

Andy nodded. 

“And you a-standing by and not saying a 
word or lifting a finger? Is that true?”’ 

“Part,’’ says Andy. 

“No part about it. It’s true or it ain’t.” 


“‘Wasn’t no need of saying nothing,” say! 
Andy. “I was going to paste him, but | 
didn’t, because Gruby was right atop ¢ 
him. You see ——” . 

“T see,” says Lane. “I’m right sorry’ 
Andy, and I didn’t believe it of you; bu| 
it looks like you’d ought to have been righ, 
atop of him first.’’ : 

Before Andy could open his mouth h 
turned away, and the next thing Lane an 
his hired man was a-driving off their tw 
cows. 

Andy didn’t open his package. H 
knowed what was inside of it without look 
ing, and right then it come to him that h 
was through being reasonable as far as Car 
los B. Gruby was concerned. He’d bee; 
wrastling with his reasonableness ever sinc 
Carlos and him had had their little chat b) 
the woodpile, and up to now reasonablenes 
had won out. He had told Lorena one tim 
that he wasn’t afraid of Carlos, and hy 
wasn’t. Wasn’t afraid of nothing. No 
built thataway. All the same, he’d kee; 
out of the way of a cyclone if he seen on 
coming—being reasonable. He'd figur: 
that as he couldn’t outblow it, it was rea. 
sonable to dodge it. He’d had inclinations 
the last few days to get on his claybank and 
hunt Carlos up with the idee of crawling 
his hump; but he recollected somebody 
telling him about a little bull that charged 
a U. P. locomotive that was hooting at him 
sort of arrogant. Then his hand would stray 
to the butt of his six-gun—and he’d think o} 
what Carlos had said to Chris: “See that 
finger? I crook it, so, and whatever I’ve 
throwed down on has a large, jagged, simul 
taneous hole in it.” 


Dig my grave deeply and throw the clods o’¢, 
me 


Andy could almost hear and feel th« 
clods a-falling. And what good would il 
do? Lorena might follow the coffin like th« 
maidens in the song, but he wouldn’t knoy 
it. Better be reasonable. 

But now, with that package in his hand 
he’d only one idee in his head. He wante 
Lorena, whether or no, and Carlos wa 
plumb in the way, even if there wasn’ 
nothing else. 

Fight! 


The next morning it started to rain ani 
kept on a-raining, and early if not brigh' 
along come me and the old man and Bant: 
and Egbert and Guy and Carlos with th. 
wagon and our little contribution to th 
general good—all we could handle. Ther 
wasn’t no time lost after we arrived, th 
other outfits having already started cuttin) 
out. It wasn’t no picnic, either, with th 
hoofs of the cattle churning the ground int: 
slush and horses slipping and sprawling 01 
the turns every once in a while. Mea 
work; and it was away after noon the nex 
day when we got through, for the time be 
ing, and split up. On our way to Lowe 
Witch, where Milt aimed to pick his ship 
ment, we dribbled off quite a few of the her 
onto our own range; but even so, we ha: 
a-plenty to keep us busy, and had to mak 
another camp. It rained all night and wa 
still a-raining come daylight; but finally w 
got Banty and Egbert and a couple of extr 
hands Milt had hired started to throw bacl 
the main herd and we was off on our drive 

We wasn’t a cheerful crowd as we startec 
off, sweating under our slickers. The ol¢ 
man was feeling his rheumatiz a right smart 
and fretting about demurrage and whether 
the cars would be there, anyway, as sub- 
scribed and swore to by the company’s 
agent at Maravene, who was a natural-borr 
liar; but the chances was they would be 
this time, as we would prob’ly be twenty: 
four hours late or more, owing to this—well 
this rain; and judging by Witch, White 
River would prob’ly be up too. And s¢ 
on andso forth. Guy, he was still a-nursing 
his eye and running the tip of his tongue 
into the hole where a front tooth used to be: 
otherwise all right, only not cheerful. Andy 
was a-plugging along with his hat pulled 
well down in front and the water streaming) 
from a break in the brim, a-thinking his 
thoughts and once in a while looking ove!’ 
sort of meditative at Carlos—who rode on. 
the other flank—but tending to business.) 

Carlos wasn’t by no means his old sunny 
self for some reason. Maybe his feelings 


was hurt, because Andy hadn’t answered 
his howdy when they met up on Gilleson 8) 
Flat—only stared at him—and hadn’t spoke - 


to him sence. Carlos had laughed and’ 


asked him if the cat had got his tongue, but _ 
he hadn’t waited for an answer, and he 


hadn’t stared back for more’n a second. 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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ma) V ERYONE at some time or other has 
4] seen a champion in action. There 
isn’t much difference between a 
YgQq_ champion and a dub, till you get the 
EZ) twoof them ina tournament together. 


Bobby Jones looks like any other good appear- 
ing kid from Atlanta—till he limbers up and 
_ takes a practice swing. 


Jack Dempsey is just an ordinary looking per- 
_son till he steps into the ring. 


And the Marmon is just an automobile till 
_ you get it out on the road and step on it. 


' A Marmon car standing still is as out of place 
as an eagle in a cage or a Derby win- 
\| Eagle ner hitched to an apple cart. 


i Se All cars are pretty much alike till 
they try to function. 


At twenty miles an hour on city paving any 
automobile is a good automobile and, under 
the eye of the traffic cops, there isn’t much 
difference between a thousand dollar car and 
a three thousand dollar car. 


But when you get beyond the city limits 
and the conditions get harder, you begin to 
weed out the sheep from the goats. 


* * * 


The first big difference between a Marmon 


S eneterence and other truly fine cars 
is its mechanical dispo- 


Vmber One sition—its mechanical 
manner—its attitude toward its job. 


It reminds you of a perfectly trained and 
perfectly conditioned athlete who is so fit 
that work which pulls the other fellow’s 
cork is mere child's play for him. 


You can't get it fussed up or red in the face. 
It has a great big, unused mechanical reserve 
and can afford to be good natured. 


* * * 


And the Marmon is probably the only fine 
car in the world with the same kind of un- 
canny, mysterious road adhesiveness—with 
automatic self-balance. 


You soon learn that you can give it its head, 
like an intelligent trained horse. 


Dick to Take You do not drive a Marmon— 

, me you operate it. In other words, 

t lint the car does the work— you 
merely watch and regulate its progress. 


The steering wheel of a Marmon is the quick- 
est thing there is to take a hint, and, at the 
/same time, the most steadfast. 


* * * 


We can tell you that two hundred yards of 
soft, eight-inch gravel means no more to a 
Marmon than frost on a steel rail means to 
a locomotive—and you don’t understand. 


But you go out in a Marmon and hit two 
‘hundred yards of soft gravel without a wab- 
ble, then let any salesman try to erase that 
‘demonstration from your mind. 


* * * 


does, till you, yourself, have the experience 
— personally. 

* * * 
'If there is such a thing as a hairy fisted man 
falling in love with a machine, that thing can 
happen with respect to the Marmon. 


Strong men have fallen in love with good 
ships, good horses, good battalions and good 
cannon. Why should they feel any less 
strongly toward a good automobile? 


‘You cannot possibly know what the Marmon’ 
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GET THE MARMON ON 


ITS HOME GROUNDS-out 
on the 10Ga. = 
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You've got to judge everything in its natural 
element—airplanes in the air—soldiers in battle— 
the Marmon car in actual road action. “The only 
way you can possibly appreciate the difference 
between Marmonand any other fine car is to get the 
Marmon on its home grounds—out on the road. 
Don’t let it be said that you’ve never driven a 
Marmon. 
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HE driver who depends on 
instinct to detect engine 
overheating defore it arrives, 
pays expensive repair bills. One 
such bill is more than the cost 
of a Boyce Moto: Meter. 


Remember there is a Boyce 
Moto-Meter for every car — 
from a Ford to a Rolls-Royce 
and that 


** Your car deserves one.’’ 


BOYCE 
MOrO METER 


The MOTO-METER COMPANY, Inc. 
Long {sland Citv, N.Y. 
THE MOV’O-MELER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Manufacturers of Industrial Thermameters 
and Doyce Moto-Meters exclusively 


The sign of a 
progressive 
dealer 


BOYCE %- 
MOTO METER 
Authorized Service Station 


(Continued from Page 76) 

Andy took a step after him, but stopped 
short. Carlos had worked well and pretty, 
though, and he was as gay and gabby as 
ever at the Z-Bell chuck wagon, where he 
was invited to eat supper. I reckon he 
made what you might call a social success 
with that outfit.. But when he got back to 
us he didn’t say hog, dog or devil, but 
spread his tarp and blankets under the 
wagon and retired. Same way the next 
night, only Chris and I beat him to the 
space under the wagon. At breakfast he 
had as little to say as Andy. 

“Carlos must be a-sickening for some- 
thing,’ I says to Guy Shope after we’d 
nooned and taken up our march. 

Guy smiled like a timber wolf. 

‘He’s been sick ever since he got back 
from Cottonwood a week ago,”’ he says. “I 
only need one eye to see that. Him and 
Andy has got the same.complaint, if I ain’t 
mistook. There’s blood on the moon, any- 
how, and you tell Andy to watch the sick 
man particular close when he’s got his 
slicker unbuttoned. I’d tell him myself, 
but he ain’t feeling friendly tords me no 
more. l1’m watching Mister Limberjaw 
myself and I don’t like his symptoms. You 
tell Andy to keep both eyes skinned.” 

“Shucks!”’ I says. “It’s just because 
we-all have been a mite unfriendly to pore 
Carlos that he’s acting glum. He’s used to 
being appreciated.”’ 

“Have it your own way; but there’s go- 
ing to be trouble, and if Andy doesn’t kill 
that low-down greaser half-breed—some- 
body else might,” says Guy. “Think it 
over, Sam.”’ 

Well, I thought it over and I kept both 
my eyes skinned. It quit raining after a 
while and most all of us unbuttoned our 
slickers and took ’em off. I seen Carlos feel 
for his gun and hitch it forward a little the 
first thing, and look over at Andy as he done 
so; I seen Guy noticed what I did, and that 
he followed suit. Natural enough, but 
after a while I asked Guy to let me see his 
gun a moment. He wanted to know what 
for and I winked at him mysterious, so he 
handed it over and I slipped it into my in- 
side coat pocket. 

“T’ll get Gruby’s tonight, and Andy’s 
too,” I told him. “‘That’ll be fair all round. 
Don’t cuss, boy, unless you want things to 
come to a showdown right now. Here comes 
the old man. Want me to put it up to 
him?” 

Guy wasn’t real pleased, but here comes 
old Milt loping up to us. He’d rode ahead 
right after dinner to see how the river was 
and he’d found out. 

“What did I tell you?”’ he shouts. 
“Didn’t I say she’d be up? Now we'll be 
stuck here like as not, and Pound 
“em along! Move’em lively! Move’em!” 

He spurred away to Chris. 

“Get ’em on the run!” he yells. “Hustle 
‘em! River’s a-rising fast and we’ve got to 
move fast. Andy, we’ve got to make that 
crossing. River’s coming up.” 

Well, you couldn’t argue with him, so we 
moved ’em along, and lively. But when 
we finally got to the ford it looked as if there 
wasn’t none. Just a rush of muddy water 
with patches of foam and enough litter of 
drift to give some idee of the rate it was 
rushing. Carlos B. looked at it with the 
rest of us. 

“T reckon not,’’ he says. ‘“‘Here’s where 
we camp, men and fellow citizens. Good 
thing it’s stopped raining so she may go 
down.” 

Milt looked at him mighty sour. 

“That so?” he asks. ‘Well, I wonder 
if you’d mind if we tried to cross right now, 
seeing that she’ll be a-running bank full 
afore morning. Maybe you'll be so kind as 
to ride your horse across first so we can see 
how deep it is. I’d be obliged.” 

Carlos had got his hat on his ear again 
and his tongue loose. 

“T’ll sure be glad to oblige you, suh, if 
you'll furnish me a ferryboat,” he says. “I 
guess that water to be about two inches 
deeper than what lam. Maybe I’m wrong, 
but I’d hate to try and find I was right.” 

Andy didn’t wait to be asked. He 
splashed right in; and after all, it wasn’t 
much more than belly-deep, except in some 
places, and in others it was less, although 
the current was a-going strong. But we got 
to work and in a few minutes we had the 
herd started. It wasn’t easy work or a short 
job, even after they was headed right; but 
well strung out and personally conducted, 
we was near the end,when an extry big bunch 
of drift with some heavy stuff in it come 
sailing along.in midstream, and before any- 
body could do much more than holler here 


‘willow. Up come his shoulders and thee 


‘ 
May 17,1 


if 


was twenty-odd head off the lower ed; y 
the ford and sailing along with the cft 
One of ’em struck an iron pile of the jj 


‘road bridge just below, and we could fa 
ve 


his head smash before he went under, 
more hit that dog-gone bridge the «y 
way, but the rest all but a few madeal q 
ing on a little sort of an island—what 
call a towhead on the old Missouri— x 
and brush. And there they was. Andy4qj 
about it? if 

After we’d got the rest across we ta a 
it over. The banks was high at the big 
and below it on both sides, so you cou) 
get a horse into the water to swim it ti ; 
towhead without starting at the ford, w! h 
on account of the bridge, wasn’t noway d 
visable. On the far side of the river, w ¢ 
we was now on, and a considerable piece \¢ 
low the towhead, there was a break in jy 
bank and a sand spit running out from ; 
ways. If the cattle could be started of 
island on the far side they’d prob’ly 
.on the spit. But how to get them star j’ 

“You might hold out a ear of corn x 
call ’em,”’ says Carlos. 

Milt turned on him, savage as a meal x 
and I think in about half a second he’d } 
jumped Carlos B.’s frame; but just tir 
somebody wanted to know what Andy x 
a-doing on the bridge, and we all loold 
Andy seemed to be a-disrobing. By x 
time we got to him he was mother-n: 
and fastening the end of his rope to a |< 
rod running into a stringer and lettir i 
dangle by one of the two main suppor! 

“Take them,” he says, looking up 2u 
and pointing to his clothes. “Don’t i 
nothing.” ; 

“What in Sam Hill are you a-going ti |i 
Andy?” Milt asks him. 

“Get ’em off,” says Andy, swinging 1! 
legs around and looking down. 

“Get them duds of yours on again, p 
crazy fool!’’ says the old man. “That: 
no swimming hole. Let the cattle gi 
can afford to lose ’em better than I ca a 
ford to losea man. You can’t swim nov 
can you?” 

“No,” says Andy. 

“Then what a 

He made a grab, but he was too t 
Andy had swung off and was climbing ¢ 
to the water. Milt and Chris ran \ 
along the footboard, climbed their h § 
and raced for the spit. I lay on my th 
looking over, and saw Andy holding 1 
his rope and with a heel holt on the > 
work a few inches above the water that jy: 
a-rushing by. Finally he seen wha |! 
wanted—a right sizable cottonwoodi 
a-bobbing along. He made a jump ani |] 
next thing there he was, a-scooting 3)r 
ten miles an hour or better tords the is] 1 

For just about a minute it looked as || 
wasn’t going to make it and the cw 
was going to sweep him the wrong sit! | 
the towhead, for all he kicked like a sr. 
wheeler; but all of a sudden we seer: 
log swerve and carry him tol’able clos i 
and he let go that moment and went ui ¢ 
Good-by, Andy! But no, up bobbed! 
head and his hand shot out and caug 


of him, and I picked up his boots anih 
clothes, real careful, and toted them oy}t 
the wagon. 
I reckon it was one of the comic® 
sights I’d seen up to then—Andy darin 
around in that brush and hollering fn 
throwing sticks to haze them steers off J 
looked right comical, too, when he comu 
to the wagon after they was all landed, jt 
Milt and the boys whooping and 1% 
patting him as he came. Right comb 
But Carlos B. made a mistake laughing 
he done. He like to fell off the wio 
tongue he was setting on as Andy comill 
But Andy wasn’t a-laughing none-|¢ 
after Carlos started to bray—and he 
on a-coming like he had business. I’d ce 
noticed Andy’s eyes. They looked at 
steady and kind, and sometimes wi) 
twinkle in ’em that you liked; but I cn 
call to mind that I’d ever seen ’em look 
they done then; and, bow legs and al i 
didn’t look so much comical as like s¢é 
thing you’d want to keep out of the wa? 
He came quicker, crouching forward a ] 
and with his arms out from his sides fi 
his elbows bent and his fingers open }) 
curved in. S 
“Carlos,” he says, “I’m a-going tot 
ple your hair.” =o iy 
Mr. Gruby’s hat went a-spinning /! 
both Andy’s hands grabbed his raven-b/! 
locks that he kept slicked down so eleg! 
with the cunning curl plastered dov 
his forehead. In one holy second # 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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(Continued from Page 78) ; 
»viy hair of hisn was mussed something 
cajlalous; and then crack! went Andy's 
ory hand on the side of Mr. Gruby’s 
hex. 

Irhtning on the draw. So he was. But 
ld Milt Sowash was some little electric 
isirbance himself, once he started. Two 
treks of lightning—and the Milt Sowash 
as struck first, by gollies! Before that 
arsome pearl-handled .45 could speak 
fis old claw had caught the wrist of the 
ar that held it, twisted it back and out 
f ne hand, slewed Gruby half round 
n¢—— 

Tore come Guy, like a rattlesnake out of 
s oil. The gun had dropped on the 
road; but I don’t believe Guy noticed it, 
> ¢ him justice. All Guy cared about was 
» +t his teeth set in Carlos B.’s throat. 
’vi went Carlos backward, and Milt and 
‘uatop of him. 

Jen Andy. He grabbed Guy by the 
ee gave a heave, and Guy was, as you 
vigt say, completely detached, and a yard 
w:. Milt followed him, jerked by the 
mm but he was up again like a rubber ball. 

“fy fight!” roars Andy, getting in 
‘o1 of him. “My fight!” 

Crlos was up and looking for his gun. 
ucome old Milt’s weepun, and Carlos 
0a couple of steps back and threw up his 
ars. It looked like old Milt was boss, 
ft¢ all. And he had an idee. 

*ndy’s fight!” he shouts. “But it’s 
-g¢ng to be a square one. Boys, pile in 
er and strip that murdering yellow dog to 
is.easly hide. Don’t hurt him, but don’t 
a: him a solitary stitch of clothes advan- 
ig over Andy.” 

“,ere was a yell from one and all and 
ve went Carlos again. Willing hands 
iged at his vest, tore at his shirt, yanked 
f oots and spurs 2nd all and sundry. In 
isabout three minutes the job was done 
n¢they let him up and stood clear. 

4id there they was, two sons of Adam in 
1¢strickly original costume. But, gosh, 

loked bad for Andy, broad-chested and 
‘ory as he was! Carlos as straight as a 
rg and tall as a tree, with the fine mus- 
laswelling and sinking under his skin all 
vi his body with every move—and we all 
niv how quick he could move. Nearly a 
ez. taller than Andy and a heap longer 
»a2. He sure looked pretty. Only his 
n2 wasn’t pretty and his eyes was here, 
1€2 and everywhere, while Andy looked 
ovieres but at him. 

‘Wait a moment,” says Carlos, as Andy 
iced forward. ‘‘I want room according 
> 1y stren’th. Over this way, if you’d 
is as soon.” 3 

‘e turned and took two slow steps, look- 
igtbout him. Then, before anybody reel- 
e it, he made four leaps that a blacktail 
ux couldn’t have beat. Three of ’em 


ored what ground there was between 
iniand his horse and the fourth landed him 
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in the saddle with the reins in his hand. 


Both bare heels socked into the mustang’s | 


flanks and off they went, a-scooting and 
a-flying, down the low ground, down the 
river bank and into the ford afore we was 
sure he was a-quitting us. Then a yell went 
up from all hands that stampeded a bunch 
of the steers. 

“He’s just remembered something he 
forgot and he’s going back after it,” says 
Chris. ‘‘Don’t hustle me, Guy. What are 
you a-hunting?”’ 

Guy found it. It was Carlos B.’s gun. 
He grabbed it, ran to his horse and was up 
and away, a good second on the back trail. 
Chris started to make a third in the race, 
but Milt called him back. 

“‘T’ll need you to help get them steers to 
Maravene,” he says. ‘“‘Get on your duds, 
Andy; it’s no fight. That there male Lady 
Godiva’s a-riding light and he’s got the 
best horse. Guy won’t never ketch him.” 

Guy didn’t ketch him; so there wasn’t no 
blood on the moon after all the gun 
flourishing. I reckon Carlos seen what I 
seen in Andy’s eyes and his nerve left him 
with his gun. Anyway he didn’t lose no 
time getting to the Half-Circle-Bar-Seven, 
where he sneaked into the bunk house while 
Banty and the others was asleep, collected 
what ness’ries he wanted and lit out for 
parts unknown. Guy come dragging in 
about sunup, but he was in good time to 
meet up with Old Man Lane, who hap- 
pened along after breakfast. 

“Shope,” says papa, “I hearn tell you 
got one licking for speaking disrespectful 
about my daughter, but you look like you 
could stand another. So if you’ll shed your 
coat - 

But Guy wasn’t feeling like scrapping. 

“Now I'll tell you about that, Mr. Lane,” 
he says, and he told him—told him the 
honest truth. 

“Well,” says Lane, “I dunno but what 
you was right about her, the way it looked. 
I reckon Mr. Gruby’ll be back from Mara- 
vene in a few days, won’t he?”’ 

Guy told him about Mr. Gruby, too, 
and the outcome was that when Mr. An- 
drew Jackson Scudmore got back from 
Maravene he found what he wanted 
a-waiting for him. 

“T never had a particle of use for him 
even before I saw him,” says Lorena Lane 
to Mr. Scudmore. ‘‘Yes, I had too. I had 
a use for him; but I gave him his walking 
papers before he started for the round-up. 
No, I didn’t like him, and I didn’t like hav- 
ing you like him. I allowed you liked him 
too well—and didn’t like me enough. Did 
you bring that bracelet with you, Andy? 
Do you reckon you like me now as much as 
I want you to like me, Noisy Boy?” 

“Yes,” says Andy. 

But after all, it wasn’t so much what 
Andy said as the way he felt and the way 
he acted. He was feeling right good just 
then—elegant. 
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At home coming—Give it May odors 


Bring to every greeting a sweet breath. You 
owe it to one another. 
One May Breath tablet will insure it. Not 


merely a perfumed breath to suggest conceal- 
ment, but a purer, sweeter breath—a breath 
like spring. 


Bad breath kills nearly every charm. 

Cigars or cigarettes may cause it. 

Or decaying food between the teeth. 

Or affected teeth or gums. 

Or a stomach disorder. Or certain foods or 
drinks. 

Eat a May Breath tablet to guard against 
such offense. 


Cigar Odors 


Kill them with a May 
Breath tablet before 
dancing. 


May Breath does not merely cover up the (\ 
trouble, by hiding one odor with another. It is A 5s 
an antiseptic mouth wash put into tablet form. 4% 

It purifies as well as deodorizes. It combats 
the odor, whether from the mouth or stomach. 


Sweet Words 


Can never sound 
sweet if the breath 
offends. Eat a May 
Breath. 


Nice people everywhere now carry May 
Breath with them. They eat one whenever a 
sweet breath is important. They never risk 
offense. 


Learn what they mean to you—the added 
charm—the risks which they avoid. Let us buy 
you a box to try. Cut out the coupon and pre- 
sent it. This is something you will want. 
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May Breath is candy tablets, designed to de- 
odorize the breath, Not a mere perfume, but 
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spring. 
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This Happens Sixty 
Times an Hour! 


eee, over your morning paper. There you get only 
the serious accidents, involving life and limb, in one 
locality. Think of all the “‘might have been serious’’ 
smashes for the whole country! One a minute is a con- 
servative estimate! 


All that stands between you and trouble is your brakes. 
Have a garage man inspect those brakes today. 


And to be on the safe side, make it a garage man who does 
his relining with Thermoid Brake Lining. If your brakes 
need only slight adjustments, he will have your car 
“‘safetyized’’ in a jiffy. If the brakes need relining, you 
are sure to get Thermoid. And Thermoid is worth having. 
Thermoid needs no breaking in or readjustment. For, Thermoid is “‘pre- 
shrunk,”’ so to speak. The forty per cent. extra material in Thermoid is 


welded under tremendous heat and pressure into a dense, solid mass. There 
is no slack or “‘give’’ about it. 


In addition, Thermoid is ‘‘grapnalized’’—an exclusive process which 
raises its friction and wear-resisting powers to the mth degree. From the 
first day, until the lining has worn to a shadow, Thermoid will slow your 
car smoothly and gently or bring it to a dead stop—as occasion demands. | 


them at reasonable intervals. Brake inspection charges can be reckoned in 
cents. Accidents are reckoned in dollars —sometimes in lives. 


THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Detroit, Atlanta, Seattle, Kansas City, 
Boston, San Francisco, Cleveland, London, Paris, Turin 


| 
Let a ‘‘Thermoid”’ repairman line your brakes. Let him inspect, oil and clean | 
| 
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Makers of Rexoid Transmission Lining, Thermoid Tires, Thermoid- 
Hardy Universal Joints 
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McSQUISH 


(Continued from Page 15) 


that you can be a perfectly wonderful go- 
between, and—and why don’t you console 
me, or something?”’ 

“Young woman,” I said with consider- 
able difficulty, ‘“‘I am upwards of sixty- 
seven, and you are meatier than you look. 
Both my legs are now paralyzed and my 
judgment has never yet been impaired by 
sentimentality.” 

“Mr. McPherson,” said the mad crea- 
ture, ‘‘strange though it may seem that 
after accepting your amorous advances I 
still address you as Mister McPherson— 
but even so, Mr. McPherson, you’ve got 
to help us! You’ve got to write and tell 
Bobbie’s father that I’m the sweetest thing 
in the world and for him to give us an 
enormous check for a wedding present so 
we won’t have to wait ages and ages until 
Bobbie’s salary is big enough.” 

I coughed. ‘Mrs. McPherson,’ I said 
coldly, “‘waited seven years.” 

She continued to make tongs of her fin- 
gers and to curl me with them. “Yes, but 
how often did you wish you had a fairy 
godmother with a magic wand?” 

“Young woman,” I said with cumulative 
discomfort, ‘“‘I have forged my own magic 
wand on the anvil of diligence and respon- 
sibility.” 

And now at last she got up. “Mr. Mc- 
Pherson,”’ she said soberly, ‘‘I’m going to 
marry Bobbie anyway. Bobbie isn’t a 
loafer; he isn’t afraid to work; he’s going 
to work! But did you enjoy waiting those 
seven years you spoke about?” 

“But if I decline to intercede,” I in- 
quired, ‘“‘you fancy that you would marry 
the lad nevertheless?” 

“Yes,”’ she said boldly. “I’ve got five 
hundred a year of my own!” 

“Assuming,” I said, “that Mr. Evans 
would not then be so upset that he would 
refuse to employ Bobbie at all, you would 
have a total of fifteen hundred a year—and 
New York is far from cheap. Are you then 
prepared to cook for him, serve him, wash 
and sweep and dust and mend for him— 
and save for him?”’ 

““Yes,’’ she said, with her eyes wide open. 
“Yes! And if you don’t stand by us Ill 
have to—and I’m going to!” 

Bobbie had his watchin his hand. ‘““Time’s 
getting close,’ he said, and he was not 
oversprightly. 

I had been studying her intently, and I 
am a pretty good judge of character. I rose. 

“Young woman,” I said, “‘your argu- 
ments have been puerile and your emo- 
tionalism is very reprehensible. On the 
strict merits of the case, however, and 
without being in the slightest influenced 
by sentiment, I have decided to credit the 
sincerity of your alleged affections. A little 
housework would not injure you, but since 
I doubt if you possess sufficient domestic 
intelligence to manage on fifteen hundred a 
year, I will therefore recommend to your 
respective parents that you be suitably 
assisted.” 

She stood up on tiptoe and grasped my 
coat lapels. ‘‘Mr. McPherson,” she said, 
“vou are an old sweetie, and you’ve got the 
cutest Scotch accent I ever listened to, and 
I could adore you without half trying!” 
‘Which, of course, was mere blather. 

And so they hurried off to put her on the 
noon train, but in less than an hour Bobbie 
hurried back again. I was genuinely irri- 
tated, for we are a firm of accountants and 
not a matrimonial agency. 

“McSquish!” he bellowed. ‘‘Listen! 
The train was just pulling out when Dot 
told me she cabled home from Rome, day 
before yesterday, and spilled the beans be- 
fore she knew how I stood with dad! Her 
father’ll telephone mine, and there’ll be 
merry Hades, and she’ll have to face it all 
alone! She was too scared and too plucky 
to tell us! And my own booking isn’t for 
two weeks and I can’t change it, because 
there isn’t any other space! I’ve tried. I 
thought of course Dot would keep it a se- 
cret till I got there with a twenty-page letter 
from you! But iy 

“Compose yourself, Hotspur,’ I said. 
‘And let us consider the facts impartially. 
One, both your fathers are men of quick 
decisions. Two, they will undoubtedly be 
very much incensed to receive this startling 
information in such a summary manner. 
Three, you have no opportunity to dis- 
cuss the financial arrangements before they 
will have made up their minds, uncompli- 
mentarily. Four, the young woman will be 
the target of disapprobation from both 


families. Five, on arrival you will j¢ 
accumulated opposition of a week’s 2 wth, 
Those are the facts. I draw from {i 
deduction. Bobbie, it would have bee nor 
politic for you to have fortified yours: wig 
my recommendations and sailed on t [py 
perial and met the issue squarely | 4) 
earliest possible date.” 

He made wild motions at me. “Of 
it would! But she sails from Cherbc ¢ , 
four o’clock tomorrow morning, anc he; 
isn’t one single solitary vacant bun -n, 
even in the steerage!” 

“Bobbie,” I said, “I am a man fe 
words and I have no sentiments. + 
believe that the young woman wo)! } 
cheerful and thrifty and have health: »}; 
dren. I will therefore meet you aio: 
hotel at punctually five o’clock this te 
noon, and in the meantime I will a) 
whatever steps seem to be expedient |; 
cidentally, have you a photograph | |t} 
young woman on your person?” 

“Yes. What for?” 

“Let me look at it,” I said, and te 
noting that it was a reasonably good k« 
ness I put it in my pocket. ‘I wile 1 
to you,” I said, “at five o’clock, Ith 
meantime, since we are in a weak and xt 
mental country, it may be useful to m”’ 

I occupied the next few minutes in fi n) 
lating my plans, for I had much to air 
plish in a short time. I then summone 01 
of my native functionaries, named Bois la 
and we proceeded to the Intercontir it 
Steamship Company, where I request: ; 
interview with the president. I was ads 
that without a formal appointment i w 
impossible, but that if I stated the natie 
my mission I might perhaps consult V 
Cogniet, the executive assistant. 

“T am here,” I said, “to discuss a c¢ia 
amount of American passenger busini; 
relation to your ship the Imperial.” 

“Ah,”’ said the clerk. ‘Then you wit 
see the general passenger agent.” 

“Excuse me for questioning the acc’ a 
of your information,” I said, “but I }» 
the presidential assistant.” 

“Tf it is strictly a passenger affair 
said, “the rule is that you must first s« t 
agent, and as a matter of fact he is 
tively engaged until half past four.” 

I considered my allowance of 1 
“That will not do,” I said. ‘Has « 
secretary?” 

Accordingly a young foreigner apne } 
and I studied him for a moment, and ¢ 
ing no false sentiments I am moder « 
clear-sighted. 

“Boisselat,” I said, “tell this gentle : 
discreetly, that I appraise him as a ve1 
feriar type of secretary. Tell him that > 
wager him one thousand franes tha 
cannot obtain me. an interview witl | 
chief within thirty minutes, on an in‘ 
tant matter affecting passenger traffic o ; 
Imperial.” 

My remarks having been translated 
secretary looked piercingly at me, deliv} 
a rather considerable oration, and helc: 
his hand. 

“What does he want?” I asked Boiss 

“He wants to shake hands on the I 
said Boisselat. ‘“And he wants your card 

In fifteen minutes we were ushered 
the agent’s room, and after studying 
intently I sat down and looked him ~ 
coldly between the eyes and said, “S 
require one of the officers’ cabins on 
current voyage of the Imperial.” 

The agent spoke English. “It is a 
lutely impossible,” he said very brusqu 
“and even if it were not, the boat train 
already gone.” 

“You wander from the point,” I s 
“or unless I deceive myself you are in 
steamship trade and not in the rail’ 
business. Let us confine ourselves to 
Imperial.” 

“It is utterly impossible,” he repea 
“But was this the important subject ak 
which you wished to consult me?” — 

“It was,” I said; ‘‘or, to speak more 
curately, it is.” ; 

He stood up. “I am sorry,” he s 
“but you were evidently admitted ! 
under a misapprehension, and I am 
busy to continue a futile discussion. G 
morning, gentlemen.” b 

T also stood up, but without removing 
arctic gaze from him. ‘Boisselat,” Is 
frigidly to my functionary, “since this 
dividual has not troubled himself to im 
tigate my claims to courteous treatmen 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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cnsider it advisable for us to lay the facts 
tfore Mr. Cogniet.’’ For I had prudently 
rnembered the namé of the executive as- 
stant. 5 

The agent wavered slightly and referred, 
\th a sidelong glance, to my card. “As 
yu please. But I have not been discour- 
ious; I have merely been busy, and I have 
eplained that your affair is fundamentally 
i possible.” zp 

I maintained my scowl. “Perhaps you 
sll be kind enough, however,” I said loft- 
i, “to announce me to Mr. Cogniet, who 
ruy take a radically different view of the 
suation.” ; 

And presently the hard little man seemed 
t gather a few doubts as to whether I was 
ruly not of some importance, for he sat 
cwn again and scratched on a memoran- 
cm pad and rang for his secretary to 
e-ort us to Mr. Cogniet’s room. And as 
b bowed us out he was reasonably deferen- 
ti. 

My colossal bluff, which had got us the 
aent’s memorandum, also got us a prompt 
herview with Mr. Cogniet, who would 
o.erwise have been inaccessible. Mr. Co- 
eg et was perhaps thirty, and for a moment 
Itudied him intently. He spoke no Eng- 
lh. 

'*Boisselat,” I said, ‘tell this gentleman 
tt the most beautiful girl in America is on 
t: Imperial. Tell him that the man she 
lees, who is at present estranged from his 
f:her, has received word that if he can 
r.ch New York by the twenty-sixth— 
wich means the Imperial, on which there 
iso available space—there will be a recon- 
cation, which will enable him to marry 
al live happy ever afterwards. Otherwise 
h entire future will be prejudiced, and the 
ley will very likely be constrained by her 
p-ents to marry another, who is an old 
r. Make a long dramatic story out of 
itBoisselat, and say that I want an officer’s 
ein on the Imperial, price no object, and 
tit I want the Imperial to sail at eight 
t:norrow morning, instead of four.” ; 

[his Boisselat had a very romantic dis- 
psition, and so had Mr. Cogniet, as I had 
s ewdly surmised. In fact, by the time 
tit Boisselat had finished his harangue, 
in luding gestures, Mr. Cogniet was deeply 
nved. But for such an amazingly irregu- 
le proceeding, he said, only the president 
othe company could issue orders, and the 
p:sident would certainly not issue them. 

[ now brought up my light artillery. 
“‘oisselat,” I said, “tell him that the boy’s 
fsher imports fifty thousand tons of Swed- 
is wood pulp per annum, all of which is 
fhighted to New York by the Svenska 
Lies, which are controlled by the Inter- 
eitinental. Then ask him to get me an 
a ointment with the president before five 
tis afternoon.” y 

Mr. Cogniet began to shake his head. 
Bt he had the eyes of a susceptible dove 
a1 I therefore brought up my siege guns. 
“‘oisselat,”’ I said, “prop this photograph 
ir'ront of him and double the tonnage.” 

iventually Boisselat turned back to me. 

“le says that everything considered, he 
wl make you an appointment at half past 
fer. But he says that without a request 
fim the Ministry of Marine, or of Foreign 
Aairs, the president will certainly not in- 
tere. He adds that your estimate of the 
ley’s beauty was not overemphasized.” 

_ let Mr. Cogniet gawk at the photo- 
gph a little longer—for these Frenchmen 
a. hopelessly sentimental and the young 
wman was not really bad-looking—and 
thn took my leave. 

t was now past lunch time and I was 
viy hungry, but the time was short, so 
I\ent Boisselat on an errand and went 
ovr to my bank, the London, Suburban & 
Oerseas, where I found a young British 
sudirector in charge. I knew him slightly, 
bi; I studied him intently. 

‘Stuart,’ I said, ‘‘you are undoubtedly 
a\are that I am a practical business man 
wh no sentiment. But if you have a drop 
Oisporting blood in your veins you will 
fit listen to my recitation and then per- 
sgally escort me to the lair of some indi- 

ual in the Ministry of Marine or of 
Freign Affairs who has either overdrawn 
hi account or requested a loan.” 

When I had finished my narrative Stuart 
eritted a loud laugh. ‘‘McPherson,” he 
sal, “it is a rotten precedent, but it’s 
“ket, and I’m just enough of a sportsman 
take it up. As it happens, I’ve got ex- 
ady the man for you. He’s overdrawn 
t thousand franes, and his wife’s 
byther is the minister’s rubber stamp. So 
Pthaps he’ll do us a favor.” 


THE SATURDAY 


We telephoned to the ministry and found 
that our quarry had gone to lunch at Pru- 
nier’s restaurant. We went over and inter- 
rupted him, and after studying him for a 
moment I realized that I could now rest 
my tongue. I felt a great responsibility 
toward Bobbie Evans, but we were dealing 
with a man whom Stuart could persuade 
without my assistance. For he was a very 
sporting type. 

Without delaying for food, although I 
was very hungry, all three of us went over 
to the ministry, and were at length ad- 
mitted to the holy presence of Mister 
Brother-in-Law. And after studying him 
for a few minutes, during which Stuart’s 
young friend was whispering to him very 
rapidly, I said, “Sir, you are the only man 
in France who can further my project. If 
you were not like myself, a practical man 
entirely without sentiment, I might attempt 
to flatter you or to plead with you. But I 
am sufficiently perspicacious to realize that 
a man in your official position is far beyond 
these trivialities. Therefore I merely reit- 
erate that I am here as a humble suppliant 
for a concession which I can never suffi- 
ciently repay.” 

Brother-in-Law, who was a pompous 
little balloon, swelled exceedingly and 
called a stenographer and dictated a letter 
to the president of the Intercontinental for 
the minister’s signature. It was rather 
brief: 


My dear Friend: I shall be very grateful to 
you if you will oblige this ministry by granting 
the two requests of Mr. D. M. McPherson, 


_both in respect to space on the steamship Impe- 


rial, parting from Cherbourg tomorrow, and 
also in respect to the slight delay in sailing, ac- 
cording to the conversation which Mr. McPher- 
son has already had this morning with your 
assistant, Mr. Cogniet. 


“Now,” he said when the letter was 
typed, ‘‘we’ve got to debate this with the 
minister.” 

We were then waved into a palatial 
apartment, where a fat and jolly old French- 
man sat behind a desk that had evidently 
belonged to someone of the Louis family. 
I studied him intently while Brother-in- 
Law placed the letter before him and 
spoke lengthily in his ear. 

“Mister Minister,” I then said, “I am 
under a considerable disadvantage. If I,were 
younger by forty years and you by twenty 
and I had you down at a convenient café 
with some slight refreshment between us, 
I could make you see the justice of this 
case in approximately two minutes. But 
I am an old man, and ——” 

He spoke English. “Mr. McPherson,” 
he said, “what the devil has age to do with 
this question?” 

“Tf you were as old as I am,’ I said, 
“you would not inquire.” : 

“How old do you think I am?”’ he de- 
manded. 

“Fifty,” I said. 

“T am sixty-five,” he told me vigorously. 

“And I am seventy-four,”’ I said, lying a 
bit for pathetic effect. “But, Mister Min- 
ister, I retain two weaknesses—convivial- 
ity and sentiment,” 

He regarded me jovially. “But, Mr. 
McPherson, as one old man to another, is 
there any plausible reason whatsoever why 
I should sign this letter?”’ 

“Not one,’’ I said, “unless it is because 
I have the unmitigated gall to suggest it 
to you.” 

He laughed very quakingly. “Mr. 
McPherson, I will sign it conditionally.” 

“State your condition,” I said. 

“That you give me the opportunity of 
placing that slight refreshment between us 
at my next official reception three weeks 
from Saturday. For you are virtually the 
only person with an ax to grind who has 
told me the unadorned truth since I have 
held this portfolio!’”’ And he signed the 
letter and gave it to me. 

It was now past four o’clock. I said 
good-by, with appropriate thanks, to my 
attending cohort and hurried across to the 
Café de la Paix to meet Boisselat. 

“Well?” I inquired. 

“Very well indeed,” said Boisselat. “It 
was merely a question of price. All is ar- 
ranged. And ready at any hour.” 

“Come then,’ I said, mastering my 
hunger, and we returned to the head- 
quarters of the Intercontinental, where, 
having an appointment, we were swiftly 
introduced to the office of the president, 
who spoke no English. But as we entered 
I studied him intently. I then bowed, from 
my waist, which is considerably far down, 
at handed my ministerial letter to Bois- 
selat. 


EVENING POST 


“Boisselat,”’ I said, “present this gentle- 
man with this document and also with the 
assurance of my most distinguished con- 
sideration, and tell him that I crave an 
officer’s cabin on the Imperial, and that I 
want the sailing of the Imperial to be put at 
eight tomorrow morning instead of four.” 

At the outset of Boisselat’s discourse the 
president displayed the premonitory symp- 
toms of St. Vitus’ dance, but after having 
read the letter he altered his tactics. 

Boisselat turned to me. ‘‘ He says that he 
will telegraph the captain of the Imperial 
immediately. The fourth officer must move 
to the third officer’s cabin. That leaves a 
two-berth cabin, with bath, vacant. The 
ship will not sail until eight o’clock. Is 
there anything else?”’ 

“Yes,” I said; “I will wait until I see 
this telegram dispatched and have paid for 
the space. I am not merely a customer, 
Boisselat—I am an unsentimental Scot— 
and a friend of the administration.” 

It was almost exactly at five o’clock that 
I walked into the lobby of Bobbie Evans’ 
hotel. He was sitting there enjoying a light 
repast upon his finger nails. 

“McSquish!” heyelped. “‘What’snew?’”’ 

“Lad,” I said, ‘“‘pack up your luggage 
and be downstairs at four o’clock tomorrow 
morning.” 

“But, MecSquish 4s 

I am sixty-seven years of age, and it had 
been a hard day, and I was very hungry. 
“Bobbie,” I said crudely, “be downstairs, 
with your luggage packed, at four o’clock 
tomorrow morning, or go straight to perdi- 
tion! Take your free and unimpeded 
choice.” 

“B—but, McSquish ef 

“Hang the McSquishes!”’ I said. “‘ Your 
confounded sentimentality gives me the 
stomachache! I have got the accommoda- 
tions on the Imperial, which will not sail 
until eight, and I have hired a commercial 
airplane from Le Bourget to Cherbourg, 
and if that doesn’t satisfy you you deserve 
to die as a dyspeptic bachelor!”” And I 
returned to the office to resume my inter- 
rupted duties, and compose a long cable- 
gram to Bobbie’s father. 

At four o’clock the following morning I 
again presented myself at his hotel. And 
as he climbed into the taxicab he said sur- 
prisedly, ‘‘Where’d that other suitcase 
come from?” 

“Tt came from Selfridge’s, in London,” I 
said accurately. “And it cost me twelve 
pound six and I paid cash for it. It is sole 
leather. Leather is a by-product of cows. 
Is there any other information I can furnish 
you about it?” 

“No, but are you going somewhere 
yourself ?”’ 

“Yes,” I said, “I thought I’d take a little 
trip to New York. Secondarily, to see a 
couple of clients. But primarily because I 
had to pay for a two-berth cabin anyhow, 
so that the trip virtually costs me nothing.” 

We drove out to Le Bourget and flew to 
Cherbourg, which was a novel but a very 
noisy experience. 

We went aboard the Imperial at seven 
o’clock and the captain greeted me warmly. 
And he said, ‘‘If there is anything I can do 
for you, Mr. McPherson, you have only to 
let me know.” 

“Captain,” I said, ‘like yourself, I am a 
practical man and entirely without senti- 
ment. But I am sixty-seven years of age 
and I have been up all night. I will pay 
any price whatsoever for a dish of ham and 
eggs and a wee nip of Scotch whisky.”’ 

In the meantime Bobbie had caused the 
young woman to be awakened, and she 
joined us in such haste that I wondered if 
she would not catch cold, for she assuredly 
had not taken the time to put on her flan- 
nels and the morning was very sharp. And 
being sentimental, she first cried on Bobbie 
and then cried on me, which was very em- 
barrassing, at least to one of us. 

“Young woman,” I said severely, ‘you 
have already been on my lap in an upright 
position; but if you persist in your pub- 
licly emotional habits I may be compelled 
to wish that the position were reversed. 
Behave yourself and lean on your own 
breakfast for a while, and ery to leeward. 
What do you take me for—an aqueduct?” 

But as a transatlantic voyage it was 
moderately pleasant, and I was not too 
excessively annoyed by these two young 
imbeciles, especially after I discovered an 
old acquaintance from Glasgow, who also 
played chess. When we landed in New 
York all the parents concerned were on the 
dock, and I went down to them in advance 
and found them raging and imagining vain 
things. 
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(From an actual experience) 


THIS REAR PORCH led the usual 
rear-porch life. Exposed to wind, 
snow, rain and sun. Used as work- 
bench, playground, and trades en- 
trance. Result: 


1. The wood decayed. 

2. The surface chipped. 

3. The floor had a neglected ap- 
pearance, 


EVENING POST 


“Good folks,” I said, “as you may pre- 
viously have suspected, I am a man of few 
words and without sentiment. But I am 
sailing back on the same boat the day after 
tomorrow and I want to know if you are 
prepared to listen to reason. For if not, 
there is no sense in my frittering away two 
or three dollars i in tips to have my luggage 
brought ashore.” 

Mr. Evans put his hand on my arm. 
“Mace,” he said, “did you honestly come 
all the way from France to persuade me 
that my son is not simply razzle-dazzled by 
a pretty face?”’ 

‘Since your company is a good client of 
ours,’”’ I said, ‘“‘I did.” 

“McPherson,” said Mr. Curtis, ‘did you 
actually make this trip merely to convince 
me that Dorothy has not gone batty over a 
new tango partner?” 

“Since your bank is a valued customer of 
ours; Ijsaid, <1 did27 

They looked at-each other. 

ail have known McPherson for thirty 
years,” said Mr. Evans, “‘and I have every 
confidence in his judgment. But i. 

“T have known him for nineteen,” said 
Mr. Curtis, “and hei isa hard-headed busi- 
ness man. But —— 

““My own suggestion,’ I said, ‘‘is for us 
all to dine together; and afterward for us 
three men to hold a conclave, at which I 
will present my practical conclusions.” 

And so we all dined together—a trifle 
stiffly, I must admit—and afterward we 


” 


three men went into session. 


“Your daughter is charming,” said Mr. 
Evans to Mr. Curtis, “but she is obviously 


| accustomed to every luxury. My son will 
| begin work next Monday at twenty dollars 


aweek. With all due respect to McPherson, 
who has evidently taken these youngsters 


| under his wing, I absolutely object to the 


engagement, because it will be several 
years before Bobbie can earn enough to 
support her.” 

“T agree with you,” said Mr. Curtis. 
“McPherson is a jewel and your son is a 
splendid young man, but he is in no position 


| to trammel himself with any such obliga- 


ee is he 


otecting floors, and making 
It is applied like paint. It 


tion.” 
“T beg your pardon,” I said, ‘‘but Iam 


< a : 4 | here to differ with both of you. My funda- 
eThe Liquid Floor Covering» 
The floor lost its negl 
‘The wood v was protected and 


mental opinion is that this is a very practi- 


' eal match and should be encouraged. All 
| of us three began as poor boys and we 


| worked very diligently. What did we do it 
for? 

“Because we were ambitious for the fu- 
ture. But, gentlemen, our future is now 
at hand. Each of you has one child and 
I have none. Therefore I am prepared to 
employ Bobbie in my own firm, and more- 
over to finance him, temporarily, in order 
that he may have what none of us three 
ever had, and that is the enjoyment of what 
you might call delirious youth. And this 


z 
| 
May 17, \ 


and a dutiful daughter. Gentlemen, k 
you prepared to insure their happiness, or 
must I?” 

There was a considerable silence, >, 
Curtis broke it. “I should consider jg 
thousand a year the very minimum,’ \e 
remarked. 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” I said. “ast 
them struggle a bit. It will be good }p 
their characters. But they are unacquaitiq 
with economy. Say three thousand.” | 

“That would mean,” said Mr, Ev, 

“my advancing him two thousand a } un 
beyond his salary.” 

“Personally,” I said, “T should eall 
cheap price to pay for the practical ad). 
tages of having a happy son, in happy ¢t 
to his father!”’ 

Mr. Curtis coughed violently, ‘)] 
should establish a small trust fund of, | ;, 
twenty thousand dollars, and if Mr, Ey is 
did the same 

““And why not?” I demanded. “Wh's 
the practical sense of depriving your ¢|- 
dren of the fruits of your labor until yore 
dead? Why not sweeten their existe e 
while you're alive? Especially since Bole 
is a worker by disposition and Doroy 
wants to keep house?”’ 

From that point they ignored me for 1 
appreciable interval, while they discus} 
ways and means. At the end of half i 
hour, when they had apparently deci} 
everything but what brand of laundry sip 
the young people should purchase, |. 
Curtis nudged me. 

ss McPherson,” he said, “for a man wl’s 
done what you *ve done, you look uncii- 
monly glum.” 

“Twas just thinking,” I said. “I was. xt 
thinking that if I had known you wed 
both be so reasonable I could have eros jd 
on a much less expensive boat!” 

Before I left, the young Curtis won n 
came to me, and grasped my beard im 1- 
dently. 

“Oatmeal McOatmeal McHaggis ‘¢. 
Plaid,” she said, ‘‘I am a girl of few wos 
and all that sort of rot—but if it’s a a 
I’m going to name him after you!” 

I blushed. And having insured two g 
clients for my firm indefinitely, I retur x 
to Paris on the Imperial, and the yo 
Evanses sent me that cigarette case : : 
souvenir. 


“Donald,” I said, “it’s an amu) 
story, but I detect a failure of efficie y 
Why didn’t you simply telegraph C1 
bourg and offer the third or fourth ofile 
a premium for the cabin, and then fly 
that same afternoon? Instead of wash 
so much time in getting them to hold a 
boat?”’ 

“Because I am both diligent and e 
sponsible,” said Donald simply. “TI hait 
formulate instructions for the conduc ¢ 
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THE SATURDAY 


WITH THIS RING 


(Continued from Page 29) 


sd the clerk had replied regretfully, 

“Nt a thing, Mrs. Duval. Any mail will 
be nt to your room at once.” 

lothing to smile about in that! ; 

‘st—“Not a thing, Mrs. Duval,” said 
Lil to herself, and the smile deepened. | 

‘sing Mrs. Duval—being no longer Lila 
Keip—was already, somehow, a delicious 
ani glamorous thing. Drifting down the 
Avyaue between hordes of pretty women, 
all. charmingly dressed, all exquisitely 
orc med, all, so far as one could see, with 
no ther object in life than to drift and 
paie before marvelous shop windows and 
dri. again—like Lila herself—was beyond 
an question the occupation of all others 
forsuch a blue-skied, heady, crystalline 
meaing. Cousin Maisie and Columbia— 
Grvie and Myra and the rest of the Coun- 
sry lub crowd, even Sam Humphreys with 
nisheavy-footed devotion, his cautious 
idity—all seemed thousands of miles 
awy, unreal, people in a book or a play, 
oe le whom Lila had known in some less 
ntresting existence and gently but firmly 
droped. 

ie took a taxi from the Fifties to the 
Tf 'ties, feeling the morning grow toward 
201, and entered a shop—one that Miss 
K¢y had recommended, one in which 
ible a friend of Miss Kelly, whose advice 
mint be had about something dark for tea, 
in a platinum fox. 

liss Kelly’s friend—something the same 
so} as Miss Kelly herself, tall, crisp- 
ninered and authoritative upon being 
~proached in the name of Miss Kelly— 
uirded advice in plenty, resulting in the 
ouzhase on Lila’s part of several delight- 
‘uittle frocks and a soft gray fur which the 
afroaching summer season made almost a 
ne2ssity for any well-dressed woman. 

Now—to whom shall I send these, 
miam?’’ inquired Miss Kelly’s friend at 
ch close of the enthralling transaction, 
oGing a businesslike pencil above an 
acally businesslike pad. 

dla bit her lip and frowned slightly. By 
‘+ narrowest margin she had escaped re- 
oling carelessly, “To Miss Kemp.” 

‘o Miss Kemp! If she were going to 
<ick down her own house of cards as 
fetly as that! 

‘To Mrs. James Duval,” said Lila 
svetly, ‘‘at the Gothard; Room 1915.” 

‘Thanks very much, Mrs. Duval. You’ll 
ecae in again—won’t you?” 

‘Oh, yes. I’m going to be here a month; 
[ aall need quite a few things more. It’s 
vy nice of you to have taken so much 
tiuble for me.” 

Che selection had been expedited by 
s(rryings to and fro of various underlings 
biring garments. 

‘‘No trouble at all,’’ said the friend of 
Nss Kelly; ‘I'll tell her when I write that 
v1 were in and I was able to be of service 
tiyou.”” 

‘That will be nice,” said Lila, and left 
t+ place reflecting, almost with awe before 
t+ consequences of one slight prevarica- 
tin, that Miss Kelly would doubtless spend 
v.uable time trying to remember who Mrs. 
[ival was and where she had known her. 

However, Lila couldn’t help that. Her 
s)whall was rolling downhill, she was 
aare, but it was, after all, her snowball; 
nbody else’s. 

She took another taxi to the offices of the 
Sverloss Sereen Corporation, and so lost 
v.s she in lovely reckless musings upon the 
ussible personality of Something Some- 
ting Smith that she was standing before a 
am and Judaie young woman in tortoise- 
32]l-rimmed spectacles, and was once more 
ting asked for her name before she realized 
tat Lawless Love had been written by 
[la Kemp, and that Mrs. James Duval 
culd have no possible right to Lila Kemp’s 
ter from Something Something Smith, 
rzarding the prize-winning scenario. 

= which, the house of cards rocked in- 

ed. 

““T beg pardon,”’ said the one in specta- 

as. “I didn’t get the name?” 

Lila hadn’t, mercifully, given any name. 
ne had merely gulped. She thought now, 
\th great rapidity, and in concentric circles. 
\‘Mr. Smith would not know me,” she 
‘id at length modestly, “and I have no 
»pointment. Perhaps I had better come in 
nother day.’ 

“P’r’aps you had,” agreed the young 

man coldly. “And there isn’t any Mr. 

ith in our department. It’s Bonnie 
ailley Smith, thedirector. She’sawoman.” 


“Oh, thank you!’’ murmured Lila feebly 
and made her way out. 

Waiting for the elevator she cursed her- 
Ep mutely but fluently for a feather-headed 
idiot. 

“T’d better spend the rest of the day in 
my room—with the door locked—writing 
Mrs. James Duval over and over on a sheet 
of paper till I have it fixed in my mind! 
I'll get some cards—at once—that’s it! 
Then I shan’t be so apt to make the first 
person I see a present of my guilty secret.” 

The elevator was rather slow in appear- 
ing. She heard its drone check and begin 
again far above her head. She glanced at 
her wrist watch impatiently, conscious of a 
vague feeling of discomfort—hunger. It 
was almost three o’clock, and she had eaten 
no lunch. 

“T’ll go straight back to the hotel,’’ she 
decided, feeling a trifle forlorn before the 
cumulative complications of her morning, 
“and have that nice waiter bring me up 
some chicken sandwiches and a glass of 
milk. This party doesn’t seem to be as 
amusing as I thought it might. Perhaps 
being married isn’t any too safe—without a 
husband. Oh, Lord! And I told that clerk 
at the desk that I’d take the room for a 
month.” 

The iron grille slid open before her. 
Lila entered, admonishing herself fiercely: 
“Don’t be a piker, my dear! And never 
start anything you can’t finish!” 


Excellent maxims both—for any lady in |, 


distress. 

There was one other person in the ele- 
vator, besides the oldish boy at the levers; 
a young man in dark gray tweeds and a 
gray felt hat. Lila regarded him briefly and 
he looked back at her, without any enor- 
mous interest visible upon his fairly well- 
featured face. She noted, as even the most 
indifferent of women will, that his eyes 
were gray and his hair brown; that his 
mouth, clean-cut below a small dark mus- 
tache, bore the slightest suggestion of a 
habitual and faintly skeptical smile; that 
his chin was firm, although not repellently 
so; and that he wore a healthy coat of tan. 
Beyond this she noticed nothing. 

He, on his part, might have been quite 
alone within the descending cage. 

Three floors passed thus, bearing them 
from the twelfth, past the ninth, in silence 
and well-bred ignoring of each other’s pres- 
ence. Between the ninth floor and the 
eighth—nicely between—midway, to be 
exact, and without a hair’s breadth advan- 
tage either side, the elevator stopped— 
abruptly. 

“‘Hell!’’ said the oldish boy. ‘“‘I been 
lookin’ for that!” 

Lila caught at the wall behind her and 
leaned against it, voiceless. 

An earthquake could not have found her 
less prepared. 

“What’s thematter?”’ inquired the young 
man in gray tweeds curtly. 

The oldish boy made a graphic gesture of 
defeat. 

“Search me! 
fore.” 

The young man in gray turned to Lila. 
His eyes, she saw at once, were hazel, and 
his mouth even nicer than had appeared at 
first glance. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he said pleasantly; 
“it will probably be all right in a minute.” 

Lila was aware, even then, of reacting 
strangely to his voice. A low, rather lazy 
voice, with plangent undertones. 

“You’re an optimist, mister,” 
the oldish boy dispassionately. 

“T’m—not frightened, at all,” said Lila, 
clutching her bag in ten chilly and shaking 
fingers. ‘‘How far—how far down is it?” 


She’s done this way be- 


observed 


Ix 


te young man laughed. The oldish boy 
snorted. Lila herself, after one crimson 
moment, laughed uneasily. 

She explained with recovered dignity, 
“‘T have never been in an elevator that 
stopped—between places—before.”’ 

“Very common -occurrence,’”’ said the 
youngman. ‘‘They’llsee at once that some- 
thing’s wrong when it doesn’t come down.”’ 

“Hope it don’t come down too sudden, 
that’s all!”’ said the oldish boy gloomily. 
“We got eight and a half floors to pick up 
speed in.” 

Lila turned white. She looked at the 
young man in gray imploringly. He re- 
sponded with instant indignant sympathy. 
There was, for that matter, in Lila’s eyes at 
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| the moment, sufficient appeal to have wrung 
turnip. 


tears froma She was being sharply 
sickeningly afraid; her imagination was 
busy with a tangle of twisted iron at the 
bettom of the elevator shaft, from which 
protruded, gruesomely, her own arms and 
legs, those of the young man in gray, and 
those of the oldish boy. Also, as a final 
touch of terror, if the elevator, Paces 
failed to kill her, “if she were merely maimed 

for life, or permanently disfigured—who in 
New York would look after Mrs. James 
Duval, and get her back into Lila Kemp 
once more, like a small box into a bigger 
one? 

There wasn’t any Lila Kemp in New 
York, and there wasn’t—so far 2s Cousin 
Maisie and the rest of the people in Colum- 
bia were con —there wasn’t any 
Mrs. James Duval anywhere 

Small wonder that Lila’s long dark eyes 
gazing into those of the young man in 
gray took on almost unearthly eloquence, 
2 poignancy of pleading. 

“See here!” he said sharply to the oldish 
boy. “I daresay you'd lose your job if your 
employers knew that you behaved like this 
in an 

“T ain't ssi 2 thing,” the other re 
sponded 

“There's nothing you can do,” 
young man curily, “except to use your 
head—and keep your mouth shut. No need 
to frighten this young lady oui of her wits. 
Elevators stop between floors every day.” 

“This one’s been reported a couple of 
times already,” said the oldish boy. 

“That will be enough!” said the young 


s2id the 


, Man in gray, and his extraordinarily charm- 


ing voice had a steely ring. 

He placed feteeacll Gait A lnxily‘wabide 
shifting of position between Lila and the 
front of the elevator. 

“ think,” he observed, “I can hear them 
working on it above us, now. Probably 
won't be any time at all.” 

“I'm sure it won't,” said Lila, smiling 


ily. 

“Tf you livem New York,” he began 

“T don’t,” said Lila “You must have 

guessed it—from my being so silly.” 

“"" Oh, well, has no one ever been silly in 
New York?” 

“1 can’t tell,” said Lda. “I’ve been here 
just one day.” She added. “Naturally I 
didn’t want to spend it m an devator 
shaft.” 


“ Naiurally,” said the young man gravely. 
The elevator, with no premoniiory symp- 
toms, quivered —a very little. 
Lila put out a desperate hand and clutched 
the arm of the young man. He patied her 
His smile— 


fimgers s = 
sweet for a man, “just quizzical enough— 
his smile reassured her. 


“Working on it, that’s all,” said he. 

The oldish boy preserved 2 sneering 
silence. 

“Qh—of course!’ said Lila. 

If the elevator fell with her and she were 
Killed, how would Cousin Maisie ever know, 
ees peas a ae 


would Sam ever know wh2i had become of 
Lila? 

The sixth of June would arrive—no Lil2 
returning te Columbiz, no letter from Lil2: 
Cousin Maisie would write Cousin Kairina. 
“Where is Lila? When did she leave you?” 
Cousin Kairma would reply by return mil, 
““Where is Lila? She has never been here. 
What are you talking about?” Cousm 
Maisie would go through the resi of her 
life convinced that Lila, 2 victim to acute 
abseni-mindedness, had gotten of her train 
2t the wrong station and been forever lost. 

Meantime Mrs. James Duval would He 
in an unclaimed srave im some cold and 
cheerless cemetery of Manhattan. 

Of course there weren't any really bright 
and jolly cemeteries—anywhee. But some 
how—when one hed come to New York 
for a spree!—to have one’s money spent 
for one on shrouds—and—smelly white 
flowers. 


“Don't look so pale!” s2id the young 
gers again. 


= Horribly good; much. oh, much too 
good!” said Lila. 
“T meant.” he , With 


| fst thing she had noticed about him, “I 


May i7, 


hoped it wasn’t too good—to mz 
tory.” 
“Ti I ever—if this wretched 
lets us off in safety—I think,” 
i 


sg Heavenkr-— ae I remember it,” seid Lal: 
The elevator quivered very definitely. 
“Tis all right: I can hear them we 7 ; 

on it,” he said quickly. “You've been he 

before, then?” 4 
Obviously — conversation t oo =| 


aoe eee Seve long fingered and tron 
and well kept. ! 
She answered after a breathless moment) 
waiting for the elevator to move agai. | 
“Yes—before: but never by myself.” 
“Nice time of the year to come,” b) 
commented. | 
“T like spring.” said Lila 
beg so does the burnished dove!’ 


said hy 
“I could feel her that time mead Eby 
oldish boy abruptly. He had both hands o: 


the levers. 


| 


ing f. ith grin. 
PA ipl and took her own hang 
the arm of the young man in gray. | 
That person said meanly, “ 


They took on several people and 2 buzz 
of comment at the Gghth floor. Lila stood 
at the rear of the cage, quite close to the| 


cent pace rs evenings in in Columbia. 
He observ 


young man in gray beside ber. 

pDizyed no wast and ardent in 

way she was taking, but he con 

side her to the corner. ! 
There he paused, obviously considering a | 

seemly farewell, but looked, 7 ae | 


into Lila’s eyes and delayed it 
“See here!” he said. “Youre re 
rather pale, and all that! Sore that y 
all right?” 
“Tm not going to faint, if that's wi 
you mean,” said Lila, forcing 3 wae 


having been badly frightened, « 
really more than a trifle shaky aba 
kmess: not to say teary round the 2 
She wanted more than 


room with the climbing roses and the ‘ 
if she chose: to have Peter bring her up 


lot of chicken sandwiches and 2 big 
glass of milk. a 


He piloted her across the street, € 
tually Into the deep-cushioned recesses 
roadster. 


(Continued from Page 90) 

“Nice place,” said he reflectively. “Ab- 
solute guaranty of respectability just to stay 
there. I remember the stately red writing 
room.” 

He drove unusually well, Lila noticed, 
with the same curt authority he employed 
in his speech. : 

““By the way,” he broke into her mus- 
ings, ““shouldn’t we tell each other our 
names—or something of the sort—if I’m to 
deliver you at the steps of that impeccable 
hostelry? I can’t say, “Good-by, Miss Blue 
Hanky ’—under the eyes of the Gothard 
doorman.” 

“You might—and I might answer appro- 
priately,” murmured Lila—‘“‘Good-by, 
Young Man in Gray!’” 

““Té would be rather fun,’’ he admitted, 
“but yust so we shan’t have to, unless 
we like—my name is Thorne—Anthony 
Thorne.” 

“And mine is Lila— Duval.” 

She got over that hurdle just in time. 

“Very pretty,’ said Mr. Thorn. “South- 
ern, aren't you?” 

“Of the most!” said Lila. 

He turned the roadster into Fifth Avenue, 
into that stream of traffic upon which from 
the high vantage of her window near the 
weathercock, Lila adored to look down. 

Between great lumbering busses and 
darting taxies, between gray-cushioned 
limousines and brisk delivery wagons, the 
roadster made its way. Once the sharp 
green eye oi the traffic tower, signaling 
crosstown traffic, held them up uncom- 
monly long—in which moment of inertia 
Mr. Thorne inquired politely of Lila’s 
home. 

““Do you like New York? Isn’t it rather 
different?”’ 

“Tsn’t difference the reason for most of 
one’s likings?”’ Lila countered languidly. 

He fiung her a curious glance; the first, 
Lila said to herself, with which he had 
really seen her. 

“Oh, I don’t know! How about old 
books, old wine, old friends—and so on?” 

“T’m fearfully fed up,” said Lila calmly, 
“with most of the things that I’ve had all 
my life. New York mayn’t be new to you; 
to me it’s as fresh as a morning-glory. I— 
adore it!” 

““Even alone—among its elevators?” 

““T wasn’t quite alone,” said Lila. “You 
were fearfully nice to me.” 

He registered at that, she thought, the 
dimmest shade of wariness. Merely the 
zgun-shy aloofness of the eligible male, per- 
haps, but a rebuff nevertheless. All of 
Lila’s being resented it. 

He said courteously, “It was nothing. 
That boy ought to lose his job.” 

She answered with equal! impersonality, 
“He really isn’t a person to be in that 
position, is he?” 

The green eye in the tower was all at 
once a yellow one. Avenue traffic flowed on. 

Soon the high gray walls of the Gothard 
loomed; the little crimson-tippit daisies in 
the Gothard window boxes flowered sweetly 
above the heads of the people on the side 
walk. 

“Lafayetie, we are here!” said Lila 
flippantly. 

His smile flickered in response. - 

“T hope you won’t be feeling any ill 
effects of your Mahomet’s-coffining, Miss 
Duval.” 

They drew up before the door. The 
starter came forward. 

“T’m sure I shan’t,” said Lila sweetly. 
“Now that it’s over I think I must really 
have enjoyed it, but—do you mind my 
correcting you?— it isn’t Miss Duval.” 

“No? 73 

He let the starter stand there waiting— 
long upper lip, Celtic blue eyes and all—at 
attention. 

“Tt’s Mrs. James Duval,” said Lila very 
softly and with a delightful and depreca- 
tory little laugh. “‘Not that it makes any 
difference.” 

Mr. Thorne came round to the other side 
of the roadster, he waved the Celt away 
and helped Lila out himself. 

“Why doesn’t it?’’ he demanded ami- 
ably, following her up the gray stone steps 
and into the dignified shadowy lobby. “‘Sup- 

pose I came to ask about you and the clerk 
iidn’t know whom I meant?” 

“Oh—are you coming to ask about me?” 
2eid Lila demurely. 

“Tm not at all satisfied with you e 

I thought I looked rather nice,’ she 
eproached him innocently. 

Absolutely charming—but still a little 

Tell you what—I wish you’d let me 

©ome and see how you are this evening! 
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Perhaps— if it isn’t too informally sudden— 
you and your husband might dine with me 


somewhere; celebrate our narrow escape. | 


Don’t you see?” 

“The only drawback being,” said Lila | 
regretfully, “‘that—as I told you in that | 
dreadful elevator—I’m by myself.” She 
saw by his eyes that she had, and that he 
remembered it perfectly. ““My husband 
isn’t with me.” 

“I’m sorry; but all the more need for 
someone to be careful of you.” 


“You mean—that we might—without | 


James?” asked Lila. She lifted a dreamy | 
gaze for his whimsical appreciation. 
ae 


“Why not—if you ’ 

She said recklessly, “‘I’d love it! I went 
to a play last night—by myself—and was 
cruelly bored. You see—I don’t know very 
many people here.” To herself she added 
with an inward chuckle, “Miss Kelly’s 
friend and Peter—that’s about all!” 

“I'd be awfully grateful—really!” said 
Mr. Thorne. 

“Then—at seven?” said Lila. 

“Righto! What would you like to see— 
afterward?” : 

“Oh, something with a wonderful tenor,” | 
said Lila wistfully, “and heaps of pretty | 
girls, and songs that go home with you.” 

“Have you heard John Steel?” ; 

“Never.” i 

“He’s in the Music Box. And if atenor’s 
what you want At seven then?” 

He left her at the elevators. Rising, 
Lila observed that he had what few men | 
ean boast, a finely shaped head, with a re- 
strained and arrogant wave in its thick 
brown hair. / 

She rose nineteen floors without more | 
than the most casual consciousness of the 
machinery that bore her. 


x 


INETEEN-FIFTEEN awaited her. 

rosy and quiet. Beyond the narrow 
window the weathercock swung against a 
limpidly cloudless sky; as malines 
lace the Brooklyn Bridge against the far 
horizon, deep as a Rocky Mountain cafion, 
murmurous as a Rocky Mountain stream, 
the Avenue, nineteen stories down. What 
aroom to dream in! What an adventure to 
wake to! What a hero—Anthony Thorne— 
making his entrance thus neatly at the 
exact psychoanalytical moment! His smile, 
his voice, his clear amused eyes! The per- 
fection of his tweeds and his low-slung car! 
The perfection of his technic. 

* if it isn’t too informally sudden— 
you and your husband might dine with me 
somewhere; celebrate our narrow escape. 
Don’t you see?” 

Lila rather flattered herself that she did 


The perfection of her own technic, once 
more, at the exact psychoanalytical mo- 
ment. 

“Tt’s Mrs. James Duval. 
makes any difference!” 

That it had made an instant difference, 
strong as an undertow, she was thoroughly 
well aware. 

She was now an adventure to him—as he 
to her. Not a possible entanglement, not a 
skiddy highway into matrimony, but a 
lovely shadowy primrose path, on which 
the taxes, so to speak, were already paid, to 
maintain which no bonds would have to be 
fioated. 

“The way of the transgressor,” said Lila 
to herself, taking off her hat before the mir- 
ror next the window, “is not so hard as it’s 
painted.” 

She leaned forward to look at herself. 
Pale, she might be, but that could be ad- 
justed. Excitement tipped the corners of 
her mouth and made her dark eyes liquid. 
Dreams weighted her lashes and blurred 
her starry gaze. 

“Tf only that little black satin would 
come in time!” she m : 

She called the dining room and had some 
luncheon sent up, making a drowsy blissful 
business of it when it came, among pillows, 
with a book—the little white table beside | 
her bed. 

Peter was distressed by the lateness of | 
the hour. 

: “Madam has been very busy this morn- 
ing ? 2? 

“Most awfully busy,” said Lila happily. 

“New York is like that,” said Peter 
sagely. 

“Yes, isn’t it?” said Lila. 

“Madam wishes nothing else?” 

“Lots else,” said Lila, nodding at him | 
gravely, “but nothing edible—just at the | 
moment, Peter. I mean to say, this will do | 
nicely.” j 


Not that it 
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So Peter went away. Service with self, 
that was Peter. Hehadtheeyes of a friendly 
mongrel, and his cuffs were closely trimmed. 

The little black satin came at a quarter 
to five in a long gray box, to Mrs. James 
Duval; along with a love ‘of a little black 
hat Lila had bought that morning, which 
had rather less than nothing of a brim, and 
a few straight black ostrich fronds dripping 
off one side. 

When Lila had finished dressing—and 
the process took a good hour by her little 
white-gold wrist watch, which looked to be 
platinum but wasn’t—she fancied herself. 
She couldn’t help it. 

Her hat was more than good; it was a 
poem. And the little black satin was, in 
thelanguage of Miss Kelly’s friend, ‘“‘ Kayo— 
a model that would look smart at any time, 
anywhere.” 

Lila didn’t know if Anthony Thorne 
would dress for dinner or not. Being a close 
reader of Vanity Fair, she rather supposed 
he would. Sam Humphreys didn’t; most 
of the men in Columbia didn’t, except when 
a hostess made a point of it. Their dinner 
jackets, on this account, were apt to last 
them forever—and look it. 

Lila had a strong feeling that Anthony 
Thorne in evening things would be, if any- 
thing, better looking than Anthony Thorne 
in tweeds. 

When she dusted the last grain of powder 
on her nose, at five minutes of seven, and 
turned away from the mirror reluctantly, 
she said to herself, ‘Little idiot! You 
haven’t behaved like this about a man since 
you were seventeen.’ 

Then the telephone by the closet door 
rang shrilly and her heart turned over twice. 

““Yes?’’ she said as calmly as she could 
and with a languid rising inflection. 

SMrseDvalve 


“Ves, ” 
“Mr. Thorne is calling.” 
“Yes. Thank you. Say that I will be 


down in a moment.”’ 

She waited there, standing by the win- 
dow, staring down into the purple and silver 
twilight of the Avenue, where busses and 
motors drifted more slowly now;- where the 
deep surflike croon of the city dwindled 
and softened. In Columbia—was there 
really such a place as Columbia?—Cousin 
Maisie would be sitting down beside the 
lamp in the living room, with the last Sun- 
day paper in her lap, with her old- fashioned 
gold-rimmed spectacles on her pinkish in- 
quisitive nose. Someone next door would 
be tuning in with aradio set. Jimmy Field 
would be crying because it was once more 
time to go to bed. 

Lila caught up her gloves and her steel- 
beaded bag. She had meant to keep Mr. 
Thorne waiting at least five minutes, but the 
thought of Columbia was too much for her. 

She had, as she closed the door of Room 
1915 behind her, a fleeting vision of Sam 
Humphreys, white flanneled and brillian- 
tined; a ghostly memory of his advances: 
“T like you about as well—matter of fact, 
Lila, I like you better—than any girl I’ve 
ever known.” 

It drove her headlong into the elevator; 
headlong, nineteen stories down, to Anthony 
Thorne, waiting in that stately red writing 
room. 

Four hours later, coming out of the Music 
Box ON where?”’ 

“cc Hom 

“Not ely: my child! Was the show so 
poor you want to drown it in sleep?” 

“Poor! It was heavenly! I’ll never get 
it out of my head—Will She Come From 
the East, Where the Broadway Peaches 
Grow?” 

“No; she’s come from the South! 
where would she like to go?” 

“What gorgeous nonsense!’’ said Lila, 
and drew a long sigh of outrageous happi- 
ness. ‘‘ Well, then, anywhere you like to 
take her—so the music’s good. Preferably 
a palace of gilded sin such as one reads of 
down home—saxophones and things; snare 
drums, and other snares.” 

“How about Old Swanee?”’ 

“Ts it good?” 

“Tf you dance.” 

“T’m willing to admit,” said Lila gently, 
“that I do—like a wave of the sea.” 

They sought out the Old Swanee—moss 
hung, white fenced and yellow lanterned— 
commandeered a table in a twilit corner 
against the wall, ordered something tall 
and cold, and faced each other across a very 
narrow space indeed, while the darky cab- 
aret went forward. 

“Do you know,” said Lila, “‘there’s al- 
ways the most awful moment—when you’ve 
met a new man—and like him.” 


But 
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ay i a lot!” said Anthony Toma | 


brie 

Ad like him,” Lila continued, poo }; 
her chin on her hands and staring dreamil 
into space, “‘but have never danced wit 
him. There’s always the most awful and — 
most thrilling moment—when you are go- | 
ing to dance with him, and don’t know |} 
whether or not he will be—good.” a 

“Does it matter—so much?” 

‘it does—rather! Outside the petty de- | | 
tails of having one’s feet and ankles slaugh- | | 
tered—if he isn’t—it’s such direct contact. {| 
One may not be able to bear having him |} 
near one; and on the other hand—who 


knows?—one may not be able to bear |} 


letting him go.”’ 
“You’refrank, aren’tyou?’’saidAnthony | } 

Thorne. He offered her a cigarette. | 
Lila declined it, murmuring, “Not just 

now. And why shouldn’t I be frank? [I’m | 

a old married woman—not a dewy jeune | 
‘en 


He lit his own carefully; regarded her 
with interest through the smoke. ‘‘Ain’t 
no such animal any longer. Species went 
out—with the war. Does—Mr. Duval— 
dance?” 

“James? Oh, after a fashion,” said Lila. 

“Doesn’t care for it—or hasn’t the time?”’ 

“Too stout,” said Mrs. James Duval 
bluntly. 

‘‘Sorry!’’ said Mr, Thorne. 

Wailing of Dixie and its charms, the 
singers wandered off. A fox trot began, as 
shamelessly alluring as even Cousin Maisie 
could have imagined it. Thorne stood up, 
smiling. Lila followed him. They danced 
in a crowded space, milling about among far 
too many people—too warm, too crowded, 
too noisy—but it was heaven! 

Lila knew the minute his arm went round 
her the way that it would be. They said 
nothing at all to each other—in words—till 
the dance was over. Then back at their 
little table once more, he smiled a slightly 
cynical question and she nodded. 

“Born to dance together, weren’t we?” 
she murmured. 

“Explains our existence,” 
Thorne. 

He added, leaning toward her with an 
unmistakably deepening attention in his 
cool amused eyes, “I can’t believe your 
husband doesn’t care—for dancing.” 

“Has that never been done before?” 
said Lila, playing with her tall glass and 
looking off across the crowded room into 
obvious realms of airy disillusionment and 
gallant resignation. 

“How long have you been married?” 
asked Thorne abruptly. 

Lila made lightning calculation behind 
drooped lids and a pensive mouth. 

“Oh, about five years.”’ 

“T’ve heard it said, if a marriage lasts 
the first five years it’s permanent.” - 

“The first fifty, I thought,’”’ she objected 
delicately. 

“No; that’s another piece of data alto- 
gether; it’s the first fifty years that are the 
hardest.”’ 

“T see.” 

“But you decline to commit yourself.” 

“Not that! It couldn’t possibly interest | 
you.” ; 

“On the contrary, it interests me very 
much. Tell me what he’s like.” 

““Who—James?”’ 

“James. James! Is that what you call 
him? Not Jim? Nor Jimmy?” 

“He isn’t,” said Lila with almost a catch 
in her low voice, “the sort of person one 
calls Jim, and if there was ever a woman 
who called him Jimmy it wasn’t I.” 

A subtle stroke, that! She crowed within 
herself tosee the hazel eyes glimmer intently. 

“‘James—then! What’s he like? A bit 
older than you?” 

Lila started and glanced up. 
did you know?” 

“Oh, one infers these things! Stout— 
you said?”’ 

“And bald,’’ admitted Lila ruthlessly; 
“Just a little bald.” 

“The little more and how much it is,” 
observed her companion regretfully. ; 
“Oh, well,” said Lila bravely, “after all, 

it’s a man’s soul that counts.’ 

“‘Has James a—nice soul?” 

She hesitated, damnably torn between 
loyalty to the absent James and a rare 
feminine habit of utter truthfulness. While 
she sat there, silent, biting her lip and very 
nearly flushing, Thorne’s smile sketched it- 
self understandingly, grew to a laugh. 

“Never mind; of course he has, by virtue ~ 
of being your husband. He’s a solid busi- 
ness man and director in a bank.” 
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Your Fire Insurance? 


If a fire were to destroy your business today, could 
you collect your insurance? Would your records 
be so complete and accurate that even though 
your stock were completely destroyed, you could 
collect every dollar of insurance due you? 


“The completeness and unquestioned accuracy 
of our Burroughs-kept records,’ says the Con- 
solidated Wire and Machinery Corporation of 
Chicago, ‘‘ enabled the Central States Adjustment 
Bureau to determine our loss and effect complete 
and satisfactory settlement within twenty-four 
hours after the disastrous fire had completely 
wiped out our stock.” 


A disastrous fire is not the only circumstance 
which makes adequate records valuable. Fire 
works openly and can easily be seen. But other 
forces equally destructive to profits work silently 
and persistently day after day. The stealthy 
stealing of profits because purchases are too large, 
because expenses are too heavy or because dead 


stocks are allowed to accumulate can be stopped 
by the use of proper records. 


Adequate up-to-date records are the business 
man’s safeguard. The Burroughs way of produc- 
ing them insures accuracy, speed and economy 
not possible with the old-fashioned pen-and-ink 
methods. This plan will give your business on a 
single sheet, every day, all the vital figures you 
need. It will show you your sales for the day, 
and to date. It will give you a record of pur- 
chases, expenses and outstanding accounts. It 
will do away with month-end congestion and 
night work, and give you the figures with which 
to quickly compile a profit and loss, income tax, 
or banker’s statement. 


Every day that you postpone investigating the 
possibilities of the Burroughs Simplified Account- 
ing Plan costs you money. Let the Burroughs 
man show you how others in your line of business 
are using this plan profitably. 


If you’re located in one of the (more than 200) cities where there is a Burroughs 
office, phone us. Otherwise, ask your banker for the address. Or, if you 
preter, simply sign the coupon below and we will send complete information. 


BETTER 
FIGURES 


MAKE 


BIGGER 


Machines Machines 


PROFITS 


Machines 


Machines 


Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company 
6004 Second Blvd. 
Detroit, Michigan 
Please explain how I can easily obtain 


adequate up-to-date records for my 
business. 
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17 YEARS 
Without Repairs 


It looks as if H. L. Westbrook, of 
New York, holds the long-distance 
record. He has been riding an Iver 
Johnson bicycle 17 years without 
spending a penny on repairs. 
And yet that is the sort of service 
every Iver Johnson is built to give. 
Bicycle riding is the fresh air way 
of traveling. No waiting, no crowd- 
ing in stuffy street cars. An Iver 
Johnson Bicycletakes you wherever 


you want to go. 

The Iver Johnson Truss-Bridge con- 
struction assures absolute rigidity, prevent- 
ing give and sway of the frame during 
fast pedaling, pushing up hills, or through 
sand. Also made in Drop-Bar models. 

The high carbon seamless steel tubing 
used in Iver Johnson frames and forks 
has a tensile strength of 90,000 pounds to 
the square inch! Fork crowns, cranks, fork- 
ends, handle-bar stems, seat posts, and 
other parts are of genuine drop-forgings 
made in our own plant. 

The two-piece crank set and 
two-point ball bearings will 
outlast any other type, and 
make pedaling easy as walk- 
ing. The crank set is per- 
fectly balanced, accurately 
aligned, and holds true to 
adjustment. 

Iver Johnson Bicycles are made to fit all 
sizes of men and women, boys and girls. 
Colors: Ivory Black, Copper Bronze, Poilu 
Blue, Iver Johnson Blue, and Maroon. 
Every model is finished like a high-priced 
automobile, with five coats of enamel 
hand rubbed, and all nickel plating over 
copper. Best guaranteed equipment. 


Write for Free Booklets 


Catalog “‘B’’ illustrates and describes the com- 
plete line of Iver Johnson Bicycles, as well as Iver 
Johnson Velocipedes. 

Catalog ‘‘A”’ illustrates and describes the com- 
plete line of Iver Johnson ‘‘Hammer the Hammer” 
Safety Revolvers, as well as Iver Johnson Champion 
Single Barrel Shot Guns and Hammerless Double 
Barrel Shot Guns. 

DEALERS: We sell Bicy- 
cles and Velocipedes direct 
to retailers. A golden oppor- 
tunity is yours to handle this 
famous line. Write for 
DEALER PLAN. 


IVER JOHNSON’S 


ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
7 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: Chicago: 
151 Chambers St. 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 


IVER 


JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


108 W. Lake St. 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
‘President,’ said Lila. ‘You are un- 
canny !”” ; 
“‘President!’’ said Thorne. 


call him Jimmy.” : 
‘‘What do people call you?” asked Lila 


| innocently. 


“Just people—or people that matter?”’ 

“Both.” 

He told her gravely, “‘ Anthony Thorne— 
on my mail, my card and my passport. 


| Tony, to the hand-picked few.” 


Lila echoed it with delightfully 
“Yes; women would 


TON Var 
mocking shyness. 
call you that.” 

“T don’t always let ’em,’’ he assured her. 

“No? Still, they’d try.” 

“Are you going to—try?”’ 

“‘T?” She shrugged and put up a hand to 
her hair. “‘Hardly. You see, I don’t really 
know you. This is just an ——’” 

He offered, watching her keenly, “‘ Adven- 
ture? That’s unkind! After admitting 
that I saved your life between the eighth 
and ninth floors this morning. If not your 
life, your morale.” 

“Still,” said Lila with a touch of reserve, 
“and admitting that you did, we really 
haven’t met properly.” 

“Good Lord! How ridiculous!’’ 

Lila stifled an outrageous little snicker 
of exultation. Inaccessibility, intermittent 
withdrawal, poised indifference—that was 
obviously the formula to which Mr. Thorne 
reacted. 

She told him with dignity masking a sweet 
enjoyment of the moment, “‘Of course you 
must know that tonight is just—tonight.”’ 

“Wrong!” he corrected triumphantly. 
“Tonight is already tomorrow.” 

“Oh, if it’s after twelve ” cried Lila, 
and put out a startled white hand toward 
her wraps. 

He laid restraining fingers on her wrist. 
And his touch sent a ripple through her 
blood. 

“Please— Mrs. Cinderella! 
going to dance—again?”’ 

“Just once, then!” said Lila. 

They danced again, just once. Beauti- 
fully. One, while the music lasted—one 
heartbeat, one wave sweep, one long de- 
licious sigh, at the end. Their fingers clung 
reprehensibly on the way back to the little 
table; clung magnetically, and fell apart 
with reluctance. 

He beckoned his waiter. 

“Tf you will go, Mrs. Duval?”’ 

“T must—Mr. Thorne. James takes me 
home fearfully early—always. We are 
scarcely ever out after midnight.” 

“‘Then there is a whole flock of magical 
hours to which you deserve to be intro- 
duced.” 

“And never shall be, most likely.” 

‘“Never’s an ugly word.” 

He took her home. Fifth Avenue lay 
sleeping, calm as a marble lady on her 
tomb. 

The Celtic doorman of the Gothard 
showed a visage wan with waiting. 

“You can’t mean you're not going to let 
me see you again?”’ 

This in the deserted—very nearly—and 
sweet-Auburnish lobby. : 

Lila murmured, protesting, “I’m here for 
such a little while.” 

“How long?’’—curtly imperative. 

“Oh, only about a month.” 

“Why, that’s four weeks, you know. 
Surely, you told me you knew almost no 
one ne 

“Yes, but ——’” 

“Mrs. Duval, don’t be unkind! You 
don’t look like a hard-hearted woman.” 

“T’m—not,” said Lila, dimpling. ‘But 
really—it’s fearfully late—I mustn’t keep 


Aren’t we 


| you like this.” 


“You’re not keeping me. I’m keeping 
you.” 


‘And I’ve had a heavenly time tonight, 


| thanks so much!”’ 


“Then why won’t you do it again?”’ 

“‘Because—because ——’”’ 

““You’ve no reason, no intelligent reason 
for refusing.’’ 

“Unintelligent, then—I don’t know what 
James would think.’’ 

_On the heels of that, fearing to sound too 
village-matronish, she made a little laugh- 
ing face at him. 

“James shouldn’t let you get so far away 
from him if he doesn’t allow you a little 
innocent amusement.” 

Lila tipped up a haughty chin. ‘“ Allow 
me! 

“Ah, then, decide for yourself! You'll 
let me call you tomorrow morning? Of 
course you will!” 


“My word! ° 
Of course, then, he can’t afford to let you 


EVENING POST 


She melted at exactly the exquisite mo- 
ment. Flung over her shoulder on her way 
to the elevator, ‘‘ Perhaps—if you’re not too 
hasty. I sleep late.’’ 

“And early too,” said Thorne ruefully, 
“‘so far as I can see.”’ 

He held her hand very close, saying 
good night, smiled into her eyes. 

“Sweet dreams—and what not!”’ 

“T shall dream of that horrid elevator. 
I know it!” said Lila. 

“Please do!”’ said Mr. Thorne: 


xI 


HE telephone woke her next morning 

out of a drowsy maze of jazz which 
sound and healthful sleep had not been able 
to silence. 

Lila clutched her kimono, rubbed the 
sleep from her eyes and stumbled to the 
little black box on the wall. 

““Nineteen-fifteen?’’ asked the operator 
crisply. 

ce Yes.”’ 

“Mrs. Duval?” 

A slightly dazed and groping interval. 
“Yes—yes!”’ 

A click, a metallic inhuman stutter, then 
the masculine voice which before going to 
sleep she had sensibly decided couldn’t pos- 
sibly be as delightful as first impression 
pronounced it, but was! 

Mrs. Duval?” 

“Ves? ” 

“This is Tony—Thorne.”’ 

A clever hiatus—or a mere trick of the 
instrument? 

“Yes. Mr: Thorne.” 

“You sound as if I had waked you up.” 

“You did.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry! It really isn’t so early, 
you know.” 

“What time?” 

“Tt’s after ten.” 

“Oh, good heavens!”’ 

“Why? Does that make you late for 
something?” 

“No, oh, no! 
world to do, only —— 

“That’s Just what I wanted to know. 
You’ve given yourself neatly away. Now— 
if you haven’t a thing in the world to do— 
here’s a suggestion.” 

“This isn’t fair. I’m so sleepy—I can’t 
think.” 

“Don’t try! Let me! I’ve been up for 
hours. What are you doing this afternoon?”’ 

“Why—at teatime ——’” 

“You can break a tea date. You can 
always break a tea date! Let me come for 
you, about half after five, and*drive you 
somewhere out of town for dinner. You’d 
like it. I know you would. And if you in- 
sisted I could bring you back early—if you 
must get your sleep before twelve.” 

Lila giggled faintly. 

“Good!” said the slightly arrogant voice 
at the other end of the wire. ‘‘That means 
you will. At half after five, then.” 

“Wait—wait!’’ cried Lila helplessly. 
“T haven’t said ” She capitulated with 
delightful suddenness. ‘‘Oh, very well! 
Shall I need a heavy coat?” 

“Fairly. It’s a bit chilly driving some- 
times—in an open car. Why?” 

“Nothing. I really must tell you good-by 
now, Mr. Thorne. Do you realize I’ve had 
no breakfast?”’ 

“T could be there in fifteen minutes. The 
Brevoort is delightful for vy 

“Hush! How utterly absurd! Besides— 
I’m breakfasting with Peter.” 

“Peter! Who the dickens is Peter? I 
thought you told me you knew almost no 
one?”’ 

‘Well, you see,”’ said Lila gently, ‘‘ Peter 
is the almost. Good-by—until half after 
five!” 

She cut him off and leaned against the 
rose-papered wall beside the telephone, 
glowing with illicit and mirthful satisfac- 
tion. 

Not after the fashion of Sam Humphreys 
was Mr. Thorne proceeding; not cautiously 
and distrustfully, with an eye to possible 
ambush. Rather, dashing pleasantly along 
in the open, pursuant, absolutely. This, 
Lila recognized, was altogether the manner 
of Bert Watts with Mrs. Hewitt; substi- 
tuting New York for Columbia, the natural 
finesse of a townsman like Thorne for a 
Main-Streeter like Bert. 

“Forever wilt thou love and she be 
fair’’—if inaccessible. 

It didn’t seem possible that Lila by 
merely purchasing a wedding ring, devising 
an imaginary husband—Sister Helen with 
her little gentleman made of wax—writing 
a name not her own upon a hotel register, 
should have achieved for herself in so brief 


I haven’t a thing in the 


” 


a space of time this incredible and delicious 
metamorphosis. 

Between Columbia and New York only 
thousand miles; between Lila Kemp a 
Mrs. James Duval a world—a whole glit- 
tering, glowing, iridescent world! 

“And if I’m going driving with him t 
evening I’ve got to go’ out and buy mys 
a coat,” thought Lila suddenly, return 
to earth on the tips of her toes. 

She rang for Peter and her breakf. 
had a bath, did her hair and dressed. 
came 


catory sort of shuffle just outside it. 

“Come in!”’ called Lila clearly. 1 

The door opened, admitted by degrees a 
small, stooping, blue-and-white-print-ela 
body topped by an amazingly wizened lit 
face with a pug of no-color hair. 

“‘Aw—I beg your par-rdon!”’ said this © 
shrinking apparition in the wistfulest tired 
treble that Lila had ever heard. “I tho’t | 
you was out. I’m only wantin’ to clane up | 
the room. I kin come back agin.’’ She | 
made for the door knob. | 

“Oh, no!” cried Lila quickly. Her own 
foolish happiness brimmed so high that | 
morning, the sense of youth and adventure | 
mounted so strongly within her, that this | 
drab faded sketch of a woman was like a | 
tangible reproach. It seemed inexcusably | 
self-sufficient not to stand, at least, out of | 
her way. ‘I’m going out presently,” said | 
Lila. ‘“‘I’ll have finished here in just a mo- 
ment. Make up the room at once if you | 
like. I’ll be glad to have it done.” 238 

With the same impulse by which on a _ 
sunny afternoon one gives a coin to a beg- 
gar, she tendered a shining silver dollar to 
the withered nervous fingers. ‘‘ Please take | 
this—and—what is your name?” 

“Me name’s Marg’ret. Thank you— 
thank you very kindly, miss.’’ 

“Not Miss,” Lila corrected, smiling. | 
“Tt’s Mrs. Duval. And I’m going to be | 
here a month, Marg’ret, so I shall want you | 
to take good care of me.” * 

“T’ll do me best,” said Marg’ret. She 
attacked the bed with surprising vigor, add- — 
ing respectfully but with a flicker of femi- 
nine interest, ‘“Ye don’t look married—if | 
ye’ll excuse me for sayin’ so.” | 

Lila experienced a guilty start. In silence © 
she held out her left hand bearing the 
platinum ring with its tiny wreath of orange 
blossoms. } 

“Yes,” said Marg’ret, regarding it 
through scant sandy lashes, her head | 
quaintly on oneside. ‘‘Of course I see y’are, | 
but I say ye don’t look it. Not too young, | 
exactly—because some uv ’em, God knows, | 
goes to the altar with the rattle still roun’ 
their necks—but ye have a kind uv a— 
fresh—look.” 

“Why, Marg’ret! You don’t think much 
of marriage, do you?” : 

“Not me,” said Marg’ret drearily. “I 
got no cause to.” 

Lila asked her gently, ““Was your hus- | 
band not good to you?” 

“T niver had no husband,” said Marg’ ret, 
sniffing. “That’s why—for one thing— 
I don’t think much uv marriage. For an- 
other—I seen plenty uv women what had 
em, and all the trouble in the world along 
with ’em! I dunno is a woman better off 
with one uv them things on her finger—or | 
not. I dunno. Anyhow—I niver had the 
luck to find out.” P| 

Lila got out of the room and away, down | 
her nineteen stories and into the winy air | 
of the Avenue as fast as she decently could. 
The echo of that plaintive drawl went with 
her for all that she could do. @ 

“T niver had the luck to find out.” 

That was the crux of the whole thing! 
From the lips of a tired old chambermai 
The luck to find out. One had to know, on 
way or the other, in order to be satisfied, in - 
order to settle down to the business of livin 

“T think I’ll get a black coat—with af 
collar,”’ thought Lila suddenly. 

She escaped from the question Marg’r 
had faced her with back into her own shi 
mering soap-bubble world of a make-bel 
turned real. For Tony Thorne at least w 
real; and his car was real, with its de 
leather cushions and the strong bronz 
hands on the wheel; and the road wo 
be real along which that car would 
between trees just feathering greenly; 
the sunset would be real—or wouldn’ 
Real enough for purposes of the momer 
Lila thought! Realer than Columbia su 
sets, anyhow, that were indissolubly 
nected with getting home in time } 
dinner, and thwarting Cousin Maisie’s P 
sistent and ghoulish attempts to learn 2 | 


(Continued on Page 99) 
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(Continued from Page 96) 
jat one had said or done or seen wherever 
jie had been during the day. 
“T’ll take my chances on this sunset,” 
jought Lila recklessly. ; 
|} She remembered her letter to Cousin 
\aisie, still unmailed. 
“Perhaps we might drive through Stam- 
rd; the Boston Post Road. And I might 
‘t him to mail it for me. How neatly that 
ould take care of everything!”’ 
She went back to Miss Kelly’s friend and 
sught a coat. 
“You’re looking lovely this morning, 
is. Duval,’ said Miss Kelly’s friend. 
You look rested already. I hope you’re 
yjoying New York?” 
“Frankly,”’ said Lila, with her dimple 
ekering, ‘“I am. I have never enjoyed 
ine in my whole life long one-half so 
uch.” 
“It’s a good town,” said Miss Kelly’s 
iend, ‘“‘if you know just one or two ——”’ 
Lila wanted to answer demurely, ‘‘I 
now just one!”’ but she didn’t quite dare. 
; somehow didn’t seem safe, not even with 
Liss Kelly’s friend. 


; XII 
} 
; 


JASSING through Stamford, the sunset 
. lost in a gray chiffon darkness sewn with 
sundreds of little glinting stars, Lila cried 


at sharply all at once, and fumbled for her 


ag. 

| “Oh, dear, I am the stupidest thing! I 
iw a mail box on that last corner—it just 
minded me.”’ 

“A letter? Give it to me. I’ll mail it for 


,e important.” 

She gave him Cousin Maisie’s letter. 
The ride had been a swoop into inti- 
1acy—crossing the hinterland of prelim- 
vary amity, clearing away the brush of 
nimaginable details, disposing of a thou- 
and and one questions, mutually framed. 
- It rather startled Lila to see, waiting in 
he ear before the post office while Thorne 
railed Cousin Maisie’s letter, how frankly 
e took it for granted that the intimacy was 
nly just beginning. 

“We must do this,’ he had said already 
everal times, ‘‘and we must go here—or 
here,” planning calmly for all of Lila’s 
Jtay. ‘ 

She hadn’t rebuffed him. She had only 
milled in silence. She was too outrageously 
jappy to rebuff anybody. She had a strong 
“f somewhat vague feeling that any un- 
oward gesture on her part, any sudden 
lecision or abrupt retreat would shatter 
he whole ethereal fabric of their acquaint- 
mee. Further than that—she had also a 
ense of fate, a will to drift with this heav- 
mly current. She had always known the 
‘current existed. From an impatient and 
_:ovetous stand upon the shore she had seen 
‘she current bearing other people swiftly 
along—toward the rapids, perhaps; but 
even so, better, far better the rapids, than 
1 backwater! 

She had been bitterly envious of Mrs. 
Hewitt and one or two other women; not 
“2nvying them Bert Watts or Bob Jennings 
exactly, whom she had known all her life 
and about whom she cherished few illusions, 
out envying them the thing they aroused 
nm Bert and Bob. Glamour. Romance. 
Well, she herself now quite obviously 
2voked the same sort of thing—in a man 
beside whom Bert and Bob appeared but 
small-town shadows of —— 

“Was that an important letter, by any 
chance?”’ inquired Tony Thorne, getting 
oack into the car beside her and feeling for 
‘the starter. 

Lila jumped. 

“Tt was, most awfully,”’ she assured him. 
| “Because,” said Thorne, “I dropped it 
and got a large untidy smear across the ad- 
dress. I’m sorry. It was still quite plain— 
but not very pretty.’’ They slid off through 
the shadows once more, the engine purring 
sweetly. 

| “Oh, if it was legible that’s all that mat- 
ters,’’ said Lila. 

“Why are you sighing over it? Is Miss 
\Maisie Kemp—I couldn’t help seeing her 
name—the dark woman in your life?’’ 

Lila broke into a thrilled ripple of laugh- 
‘ter. “Cousin Maisie!” 

| She hadn’t meant to tell him that. Noth- 
ing to do but go on with it now. 

“Oh, she’s a cousin?’’ he picked up the 
thread lazily, but with undeniable interest. 
Lila plunged gallantly. “She lives with 
James and me.” 

“Lord! Do you like that?” 

“No, I loathe it. But you see, she al- 
ways has. She—lived with James before I 


ou. We’ll stop at the post office, just to 
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did. I mean—she raised him, as we say 
down home. She’s—quite old now.” To 
herself she cried fiercely, ““Not so good, 
Lila, my dear! Keep your wits about you! 
How old did I say James was? 
heavens! Cousin Maisie’s got to be simply 
senile.” 

Thorne was saying with a touch of ca- 
ressing sympathy in his voice, “Odd to 
think of you in an atmosphere of musty 
middle age, you’re so young yourself; so 
awfully vivid.” 

“T’m twenty-eight,” said Lila recklessly. 
Wonderful to be able to tell the truth about 
at least one thing! Wonderful and very 
soothing! 

He laid a hand over hers, startling her 
deliciously, and laughed down into her eyes. 

“Twenty-eight. That’s no age at all, for 
a married woman!”’ 

Of course it wasn’t. Wonderful again! 
Lila hadn’t thought of that. 

“You look about twenty-four,” said 
Thorne. “I’m thirty-four. Does that seem 
altogether ancient?” : 

“‘T don’t like men before they’re thirty,” 
said Lila demurely. 

“How old is James?” 

“James? Oh, James is the sort of man 
whose age isn’t really tellable. He must 
have been nearly forty when he was born. 
He probably won’t be over fifty when he 
dies.” Rather neat, that! Then she 
realized she was displaying an unseemly 
detachment on the subject of James, and 
added dutifully enough, “Poor dear!” 

“You don’t say that as emotionally as 
I should like you to—if I were James.” 

“But you’re not!”’ said Lila. 

“Do you have to spoil a perfectly happy 
evening by reminding me of the fact?” 

“Can I spoil a perfectly happy evening 
as easily as that?” 

“You know quite well you can, already !’’ 
He added with an abrupt change of tone, 
“Where would you like to dine?” 

“‘T am in your hands,”’ said Lila sweetly. 

They had dinner in the next town at a 
delightful little inn set back among trees— 
with half-timbered walls, with low-ceilinged 
shadowy rooms, with glimmering yellow 
candles on the tables, with soft-spoken 
smooth-sliding waiters. Thorne ordered 
briefly. “‘If you care for that?”’ to Lila. 

“Whatever you wish,’ she murmured 
gently; ‘it doesn’t matter.” 

“T know,” he told her, when the waiter 
had gone. ‘Still, since dinner is my excuse 
for carrying you off this evening, I shall 
have to see that you eat.” 

Across that little table with its flickering 
ruddy shaded candle they looked into each 
other’s eyes each time a little deeper. 

“TIsn’t it queer,’ said Lila innocently, 
when they had left the inn and were walk- 
ing back beneath the trees to Thorne’s car 
waiting in a mellow wash of moonlight, ‘“‘I 
seem to have known you for ages and ages. 
T really haven’t any ladylike reticences with 
you at all. I am telling you the most amaz- 
ing things about myself; things you might 
have taken years to discover—properly.”’ 

“T don’t like that. word,’ objected 
Thorne gravely. “I don’t like your per- 
sistent use of it.’’ 

“Very well, I won’t any more; 
nothing if not docile.” 

“T don’t want you to be docile. I want 
you to be—yourself.”’ 

A tiny qualm went through her. 

‘““My own self may not be as nice as you 
think.” 

“T’ll be judge of that.” 

He helped her in, and when they swung 
into the tarnished ribbon of a road again 
her fingers were close and warm under his, 
one-hand driving being apparently not con- 
fined to Columbia. Yet how inexpressibly 
different this strong unsteadying contact, 
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how ineffably far removed from the moist 
integrity of Sam Humphreys’ clasp. Lila 
stirred and shivered. 

“Cold?” Thorne asked her tenderly. 

“Not in the least; just remembering 
something.” 

“‘Couldn’t you manage to forget—for a 
little while—for such a little while? Just 
for one month; not much out of a lifetime.” 

‘Shall I?” she almost whispered. 

‘Please! Notunlessyouwantto, though.” 

A subtle young man, beyond question. 
A young man who knew his way about 
among the ladies. A young man who had 
dallied ere this and would conceivably dally 
again. Lila caught her breath and laughed 
a little. 

“Just for one month?”’ she echoed. “It 
couldn’t possibly hurt anyone.” 

“One month—four weeks—thirty days— 
count ’em!”’ he said with a laugh of his own 
that betrayed a flattering edge of excite- 
ment. ‘‘To begin with, then, Lila x 

Lila’s heart stumbled oddly. ‘“‘Little 
fool!”’ she cried to herself; and aloud with 
the softest inflection imaginable, ‘Yes, 
Tony?” 
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afee things in life may be called unfairly 
slippery—a greased pole and the well- 
advertised road to Avernus. Of greased 
poles Lila, like many another of her shel- 
tered sex, had slight experience; of Aver- 
nian macadam she was soon in a position to 
speak—if she had ‘cared to—with consider- 
able authority. For Thorne pressed his 
advantage, gained the night of that letter- 
posting drive, with relentless ardor. Even 
Lila herself hadn’t quite expected the num- 
ber of concessions she was successively called 
upon to make. 

“Just for one month” covered increas- 
ingly intensive demands. She was not at 
home with James and Cousin Maisie, so 
could be kept out till three in the morning 
if Tony could amuse her so long. 

She knew almost no one in New York, 
so had never had very good reason for re- 
fusing any of Tony’s plans. 

“But don’t you know anyone else your- 
self?” suggested Lila in a pleasantly panicky 
moment, when it began to seem as if five or 
six nights a week spent exclusively in the 
company and at the direction of one young 
man, however charming, must somewhere, 
somehow create comment. 

Tony smiled at her and shook his head. 

“T know lots of people, but not one single 
soul who has a right to inquire as to my 
goings-out and comings-in. Marvelous, 
isn’t it? I live at a club—d’you see?—and 
I work.” 

““You’ve never told me what sort of 
work you do,”’ said Lila. 

“T write,” said Tony laconically. 

“Oh, Tony—fiction?’’ 

“Not intentionally. Briefs.” 

“Tsee. A lawyer?” 

“Of sorts.” 

“But, Tony, you must be a corporation 
lawyer, aren’t you?”’ She was thinking of 
his car, his easy disregard of expense, his 
quiet air of being accustomed always to 
having things just as he preferred them. 

Tony told her modestly, ‘‘No, I merely 
struggle along; but my maternal grand- 
father was a pirate.”’ 

“Of sorts?” 

They smiled at each other with exquisite 
understanding. 

“What difference does it make,’ cried 
Tony suddenly, almost violently, ‘‘what 
you do, or I do, or anyone in the whole 
dashed town does? All that really matters 
is—we’re together—each of us on our own— 
for a horribly little while! Who cares what 
we were in April—or what we’ll be in June? 
This one month is mine—and yours—and 
it’s all we’ve got. So don’t let’s waste it 
haggling over details,’’ 

It was in that moment—Lila timed it 
definitely through a subsequent sleepless 
dawn—that she first realized Tony cared! 

He wasn’t just playing. He had begun, 
in play, for an adventure, shaking the tree 
of life for forbidden fruit. Oh, doubtless! 

But now he was slipping into earnest. 
Tobogganing, unmistakably. Tony—the 
cool, the skeptical, the infinitely sophisti- 
cated. Lila had caught the same smolder- 
ing question in his laughing eyes as in the 
eyes of Sam Humphreys. 

Impossible! Worlds apart, the two men. 
Yet conviction remained with her, shaking 
her own control beyond repair. 

So long as Tony was only playing, so 
long as she knew it a game with him, an 
episode merely, and a graceful interlude, 
Lila, too, could play. She, too, could take 

(Continued on Page 101) 


Not the little brass checks or 
cardboard tags that go on your 
luggage :— 

But the sky-blue slips of paper, 
with which travelers, who know 
how to travel, always cheque 
themselves before they start on a 
journey, anywhere— Travelers 
Cheques which take the place 
of Money and, taking that place, 
take away all the traveler’s care 
and worry about the Safety and 
value of his traveling funds: 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


’ 


““Chequing the Traveler”’ is not a play on 
words; for American Express Travelers 
Cheques do just that thing:—‘Cheque’ 
the traveler.. And this means:— 


Cheque him against losing his money or 
having it stolen— 


Cheque him with a money which is spend- 
able anywhere, acceptable everywhere, 
and which is not subject to depreciation— 


Cheque him with a money which crooks 
have no use for; since to make these 
checks good they must be signed twice by 
the purchaser, once when bought,—at his 
bank or express office, —again when spent. 
If lost before signed the second time, they 
are made good by the American Express 
Company. 


More than this: ““Chequing the Traveler” 
with American Express Travelers Cheques 
means chequing him personally — looking 
after him, assisting him in countless ways, 
giving him a personal Service wherever he 
travels, anywhere in the United States or 
Canada, as well as in foreign lands. 


This personal Service side of ‘Chequing’ 
the Traveler is individual to American Ex- 
press Travelers Cheques. It has been 
made possible by American Express— 
only after 33 years of persistent effort in 
the interest of travelers—through the de- 
velopment of its international chain of 
offices around the world, and through its 
representatives in the 26,700 express 
offices in this country. It is the Service 
which establishes ‘Peace of Mind in trav- 
eling.’ 

Before you go on a trip anywhere—for 
business or pleasure—by train, or ship, or 
motor—tramping, vacationing, or for rest 
at a resort— ‘Cheque’ out with American 
Express Travelers Cheques. They cost 
only 75 cents per $100—a mere ‘“‘tip”’ in 
traveling expense, but a ‘tip’ you will 
never forget to make—once you have 
made it. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


For all journeys secure your steamship tickets, 
hotel reservations and itineraries—or plan 
your cruise or tour through 


American Express Co. 


6§ Broadway, New York 
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“That’s why you're a failure” 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some deep-seated organic disorder 


HIS was a job that the salesmanager dreaded to tackle. For 
it isn’t exactly a pleasant thing to talk to someone about a 
matter so personal as this. 
Yet he realized it was for the.man’s own good. He knew that 
this thing was holding him back—making a second or third-rater 
out of a born salesman. 


So he got up his courage one morning and told him the blunt 
truth. Many men would have dodged the subject. 
* * * 


That’s the insidious thing about halitosis (unpleasant breath). You, yourself, 
rarely know when you have it. And even your closest friends won’t tell you. 


that requires professional advice. But usually—and fortunately—halitosis is 
only a local condition that yields to the regular use of Listerine as a mouth wash 
and gargle. It is an interesting thing that this well-known antiseptic that has 
been in use for years for surgical dressings, possesses these unusual properties as 
a breath deodorant. 


It halts food fermentation in the mouth and leaves the breath sweet, fresh and 
clean. Not by substituting some other odor but by really removing the old one. 
The Listerine odor itself quickly disappears. So the systematic use of Listerine 
puts you on the safe and polite side. 


Your druggist will supply you with Listerine. He sells lots of it. It has dozens 
of different uses as a safe antiseptic and has been trusted as such for a half a 
century. Read the interesting little booklet that comes with every bottle. 
—Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, U.S. A. 


May 17, 192. 
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(Continued from Page 99) 
chances with her emotions, cerebrate her 
desires, and finesse her heart. Stifling the 
rest, choking it off, in the dark. But if 
Tony cared; really cared! y 

Lila turned on her face among the pillows 
and lay listening to clamor in her own 
breast. The little crooked room with the 
gay faded roses on the walls was very still. 
One heard a heart beat easily—or felt it? 
Like strokes of a hammer—muffled in warm 
white flesh. A lovely, lovely feeling; hap- 
piness that barely missed a hurt. If Tony— 
cared! : 

Dawn came in at the window, that one 
narrow beautiful window below which lay 
the roofs of all New York. Dawn, lilac and 
silver and pearl, cool as spray, vague as the 
edges of a cloud, an awakening murmur in 
the air, a thinning of shadows, a flicker of 
unearthly gold upon the ceiling. 

Was Tony, too, waking in the dawn? 
And questioning? . 

Lila released her heart to him across the 
drowsing city like a carrier pigeon with a 
message tied to its leg. 

She lay staring at the wall, her dark eyes 
wide and wondering. If Tony cared, if he 
wasn’t playing any longer—toward what 
uncharted shore would that swift current 
carry them? 

Lila’s reckless adventuring—through 
what secret doorways might she not have 
to pass to come to the end? 

And that there must be an end, that a 
month was only a month—all at once the 
thought was insupportable. 

“Tm going to pay for every beautiful 
moment I have with him—by not having 
him any more—when it’s over,” thought 
poor Lila desperately. She cried, softly and 
hard, with her face hidden, while dawn 
deepened to day and the little crooked room 
grew light. 

That was when she first realized Tony 
cared. 

Naturally she told him nothing about it. 


"She made up her mind—all alone—that she 


would take—against all the canons of her 
Columbian upbringing—what sort of love 
he offered her. She didn’t know what 
Tony’s standards were—he hadn’t any but 
an ethical reason for respecting the rights 
of a husband whom he had never seen— 
and Lila knew that the present generation, 
her own, took small stock in ethics as a 
modus operandi. She knew this because 
she had read it in innumerable books, seen 
it in innumerable plays in which the heroine 
was, if at all modern, no heroine until she 
had thrown her cap over the nearest wind- 
mill at least once. 

New York—reasoning further—could 
scarcely be expected to live by the small- 
town moralities of Columbia. Lila, unless 
she were going to stop Tony’s caring, 
dead—and that was unthinkable, she didn’t 
even consider that—would have to play 
the game, that was all, allowing Tony to 
make the rules. 

She had another breathless ache—only 
one week left of her magic month. Well, a 
week was enough to save or spoil anybody’s 
soul. 

And after that week Columbia once 
again. Cousin Maisie once again. Once 
again, Sam Humphreys; no, never, now, 
Sam Humphreys! Whatever Tony did or 
didn’t ask of Lila—in that one week re- 
maining—he had quite definitely finished 
off Sam Humphreys for her. She could 
never marry Sam Humphreys now—even 
if he asked her, which Lila knew he wouldn’t 
without her deliberate assistance, although 
he might very readily with it. 

“Ye didn’t slape anny too well last 
night, did ye now?” suggested Marg’ret, 
cleaning up the room that morning while 
Lila as usual made ready to go out. 

Luncheon alone, a matinée alone, but 
dinner at seven with Tony, and another 
shadowy drive. 

“Why?” asked Lila swiftly. ‘‘Don’t I 
look well? Oh, Marg’ret, don’t tell me I 
don’t!’’ She leaned to stare at herself in 
the mirror. 

“Ye look—a little tired—and homesick,” 


‘said Marg’ret. 


Homesick—for Columbia! 

Lila laughed; a scornful shadow of 
sound. 

“Yer husband’ll be comin’ to take ye 
home wan o’ these days, won’t he?”’ 
Marg’ret persisted with friendly anxiety. 
“Maybe ye’re goin’ around too much. 
This is a terrible town for that!’ 

“A terrible town? A fairy-tale town, 
Marg’ret; a magical town!’ cried Lila, and 
left her weekly dollar on the corner of the 
dressing table. 
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She felt toward Marg’ret and Peter— 
after three weeks in the Gothard—as a 


princess in an enchanted tower might feel |¥ 
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toward two faithful retainers. 
plied her contact with reality. 

Tony—ah, well, no blinking the fatt- 
Tony was the prince! 

They drove once more along the Boston 
Post Road that night, through a dusk fra- 
grant with lilacs and wet grass; and they 
talked, oddly enough, inthe merest snatches. 
Sometimes Tony put out his hand and 
covered Lila’s jealously. 

Once he slipped his arm about her and 
they ran through a long straight stretch of 
shadow, her cheek against his shoulder, 
without a word. 

“Heaven!’’ said Tony eventually. ‘‘ Just 
undiluted heaven, isn’t it?”’ 

He cared; a blind woman could have 
seen it. The husky little break in his won- 
derful voice, the tenderness in his fingers. 

“Yes, just heaven,”’ said Lila softly. 

Tony added, and took his arm away, 
“With me outside the gate!” 

There was a breathless unhappy little 
silence. 

He drew up the car at the side of the road 
next a pasture fence in the deep pool of 
shadow that an aged elm afforded. Many 
a car must have lingered there before them. 
The place cried out for lovers—made and 
mellowed for their uses. 

“Well,” he said, “‘let’s have it out! 
What’s the use pretending any longer? I 
began it asa # 

“An adventure,” said Lila. ‘‘I know.” 

“‘Didn’t you, yourself?” 

She said so low he scarcely heard her, 
“‘Just—at first.” 

“‘T lost my head,”’ said Tony, closing and 
unclosing one brown hand very gently, 
“about a week ago.” 

“Oh, Tony!” 

“You didn’t know it?” 

“T didn’t guess until—something you 
said—last night.” 

“Something I said! 
I’ve choked off!”’ 

“Why?” asked Lila. ‘‘Didn’t it—oc- 
cur—to you—I might like—to hear them?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Tony slowly. ‘“‘That oc- 
curred to me. I didn’t quite dare be sure— 
but—we—rather—belong—I think.” 

“‘T_think so,” said Lila. 

They had been talking like people at a 
tea party, low-voiced and careful, with 
little well-bred pauses—waiting scrupu- 
lously, each for the other to finish. Sud- 
denly the ice broke. Lila wasn’t sure just 
how or why—but Tony’s arms were round 
her, he was crushing his cheek against her 
own. Ina moment she knew he would kiss 
her. She wanted, more than she had ever 
wanted anything before in her whole life 
long, to be kissed by Tony; the tips of her 
fingers, closing hard on his arm, told him 
how much. She knew they told, and didn’t 
care. She waited—stillness in the heart of 
a storm—till his lips touched hers. Then, 
closed eyes shutting out the world, she 
gave herself—blindly. 

Somewhere a long way off—in inter- 
stellar spaces—part of her was thinking, 
“You can’t play—with a thing like this. 
It serves me right. We were both playing; 
we’re both caught. I wonder—I wonder— 
where it’s taking us?”’ 

Wondering endured but briefly. 

Tony let her go. With his heart pounding 
against her breast he held her- close one 
moment longer, then let her go, drew away 
from her, even, to his own side of the ear, 
and dropped his head in his hands with a 
groan. 

He said: ‘‘And you’re married! 
punished—all right!” 

Lila’s house of cards fell down about her 
softly—lay there, final, as dead leaves on 
the ground. She put out a shaking hand, 
and drew it back; opened her lips to speak, 
and closed them again. 

The thing she had done—her reason for 
doing it—was all at once not a thing she 
could tell—to a man who loved her. 

And unless she could tell him she had lost 
him for good and all. 

She sat beside him, wordless, staring at 
the back of his bent brown head, turning 
about and about upon the third finger of 
her left hand a slim frail cirelet of platinum 
carved in orange blossoms. 

““Amor,”’ was the word inside. 

“Name of a place, I think,” the pawn- 
broker had said to her. 

What was it she had answered him? It 
came back, bitter on her lips. 

“Others have thought so before you!”’ 
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Flat Roof Types can now be obtained in Truscon 


Standard Buildings. 


This important advance results 


from the perfection of the new Truscon ‘“Steeldeck”’ 
roof—asbestos. covered. Truscon meets any demand 
in one-story buildings (also many two-story types). 


Series “A” 


Truscon Copper Stee 
roof or ‘“‘Steeldeck’ 


roof, asbestos covered. 
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PE 1S 
Widths—32'-40)-48'-50'-60'-68 
Lengths—Multiples of 2-0" 

TYPE-I- Widths—8'-12'-16-20-24'.28° 


git 


TYPE 2 
Widths—40'-48'-50'-56'- 60" 
Lengths—Multiples of 2-0" 
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TYPE 3 
Widths—56'-60'-64'68'-72-76'-60)-84'-88'-96' 
98'-106'-108'-116 
Lengths—Multiples of 2-0" 
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TYPE 3) 
Widths—60'-64'-68'-72'-76'-80'-84'-88'-90 -96'-98° 
100'-106'-108'-116' 


Lengths—Multiples of 2-0" 


SAWTOOTH 
Widths—Any Multipie of 28'-0° 
Lengths—Multiples of 2'-0"° 


Lanterns, if desired 
on Types 1-S, 2 and 3 
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Every Individual Need 
Is Now Met by One of 


These Combinations 


The many standardized units of 
Truscon Steel Buildings can be 
combined in innumerable ways to 
meet your individual requirements. 
You have complete choice of sizes, 
layouts, shapes of roof and arrange- 
ments of windows and doors. Let 
our engineers help you obtain the 
building you want. 


Your Building Problem 
Solved — Complete Bids 
(not estimates) At Once 


You eliminate all the troubles of 
ordinary building. You get an 
exact cost bid at once. One con- 
tract covers everything, no extras. 
Quick erection insures immediate 
return on your investment. 


Save Time and Money 
Return Coupon Today 


A line from you will bring useful 
catalogue with full information. 
Tell us about your plans and we 
will furnish exact bid. Act now! 
Return coupon or write letter. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN OHIO, U. S. A. 


Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 
For addresses see’ phone books of principal cities. 


Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div: NewYork 


Send useful building book and suggestions on building to 


be used for 


Series ““B” 


Truscon ‘“‘Steeldeck’’ 
roof, asbestos covered on 
all series ‘“B’’ buildings. 


TYPE I-S 


YPE L- 
Widths — 20'-24'-28'-32'-36 -40'-44'-48'-50'-52' 
56'-60° 
Lengths—Multiples of 2'-0' 
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TYPE 2 
Widths—40'-48'-56'-60-64'-80'-100'-120' 
Lengths—Multiples of 2'-0' 


TYPE 3 
Widths —64'-68'-72'-80'-84'-88'-90'-96'-106'-116' 
Lengths—Multiples of 2'-0' 
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TYPE 3-M 
Widths — 96'-104'-112'-114'-120'-124'-130'-132-140' 
150'-160'-170'-180° 
Lengths—Multiples of 2-0" 
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TYPE 3 wrth LANTERN) 
Widths — 64'-68 -72'-80'-84'-88'-90'-96'-106-116 
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GIVING FOLKS WHA THEY WANT BY RADIO $ 
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campaigning will go in winning votes the 
coming presidential election may show. If 
it succeeds in winning votes from the op- 
posite party, there is no assurance that the 
candidates, once in office, will not play 
party politics just as hard as ever. 

What does the radio public want? 

On the staff of one large New York broad- 
casting station there are about seventy-five 
people. The plant itself employs twenty- 
five engineers and mechanicians in the 
work of operating, repairs, testing and spe- 
cial set-ups. But there are fully forty 
employes engaged directly or indirectly on 
the program. The booking department 
keeps track of artists, gives trial hearings 
and makes engagements. The program 
department, including five announcers and 
several accompanists, puts on the daily 
performances. And on the morning after, 
a clerical staff of twenty persons goes over 
the mail, tabulating letters and applause 
cards to find out what the silent radio audi- 
ence likes best. 

In the beginning this station got about 
200 letters and cards a week. Today it gets 
every day more than 1000 letters, cards 
and telephone or telegraph messages’ ex- 
pressing approval. Disapproval is so rare 
that three or four grumbling letters daily 
are exceptional—in the case of the man on 
Long Island, whose kick was usually defi- 
nite, criticism brought an invitation to 
visit the station. It is estimated that not 
more than one listener in ten writes, and 
the commonest communication received is 
a letter of some length, written after a 
particular program number has made a 
strong impression upon the listener, leading 
him or her to apologize for not having 
written sooner to express personal enjoy- 
ment not only of that particular number 
but also of things that have been included in 
programs for six months or a year past. 


Applause by Mail 


Radio applause is frankly solicited by 
the announcers of most stations, and there 
is no other way for the listener to codperate 
in getting good programs than to applaud 
freely and intelligently. A generous bun- 
dle of correspondence approving the work 
of a given artist who has performed without 
pay heartens that artist and encourages 
him to perform again. With two or three 
performances, he may make for himself a 
radio reputation leading to professional 
engagements. It is not uncommon for 
radio performers to procure private en- 
gagements in the homes of people who have 
heard them on the air. Vaudeville, theatri- 
cal and musical managers watch the air, 
and unknown performers frequently get 
hearings that lead to engagements. In one 
case an exceptionally good dance orchestra 
at an obscure restaurant was brought to the 
attention of an Eastern program director, 
made a hit the first evening, became aregular 
weekly number on a big station’s program, 


attracted the attention of a talking-machine . 


company’s musical director because people 
asked for records by that band, and was 
invited to make records—all through the 
written applause of radio fans. 

After singing, playing or reciting to what 
Mary Pickford called a tin ear when ad- 
dressing her own first radio audience, it is 
gratifying to receive the plaudits of your 
silent audience next day. If you are a 
clergyman the letters will often contain 
money contributions. One regular weekly 
feature of a New York broadcasting sta- 
tion’s program is the Sunday-afternoon 
service of a Brooklyn Y, picked up at the 
association hall and brought to the antennz 
by a long-distance telephone circuit. The 
broadcasting station belongs to a public- 
utility company whose rates are fixed by 
regulation, and it charges the association 
for the use of that telephone circuit because 
it cannot be given free under the regula- 
tions. But though the telephone bill is 
about $100 each Sunday, mail contribu- 
tions more than cover it. 

The program director is even keener than 
the artist about this postal applause, be- 
cause it indicates what his public wants. 
So the letters, cards and wire messages are 
carefully tabulated, giving a referendum 
upon particular artists as well as particular 
kinds of entertainment. Tastes differ ac- 
cording to the station. Just as one news- 
paper will have readers interested in 
constructive affairs, and another appeal 
chiefly to lovers of sport, so the radio 
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stations have their characteristic programs. G : ; 
The letters received by one New York sta-_ tees 


tion indicate that its listeners appreciated 
good symphony music more than any other 
feature of its program; and after that, 
dance music and instrumental and vocal 
numbers. Another New York station has 
had the greatest success the past year 
broadcasting musical comedies direct from 
theater stages, sometimes only part of the 
show, as a single act, but in other cases the 
whole performance from overture to finale. 
Still another New York station confines 
its activities largely to dance music and 
vaudeville numbers. 

One thing the public wants more and 
more—the outside job, as the radio engi- 
neer calls it. 

President Coolidge speaks to the nation 
from the White House, or a presidential 
message is picked up as delivered at the 
Capitol. That is an outside job. The fu- 
neral services of the late Alfred H. Smith, 
suddenly killed by a fall from his horse, 
were broadcast from the church where they 
were held because the New York Central 
Railroad’s 175,000 employes were anxious 
to hear them by radio—an outside job. A 
public dinner to a new ambassador, a 
symphony recital in Carnegie Hall or the 
Auditorium, a football game, a big rowing 
match, or what South Americans call a box 
fight between Firpo and Dempsey—these 
are representative outside jobs. Obviously 
the event cannot be brought to a broad- 
casting studio, so the radio engineer must 
go to the Capitol, athletic bowl or ringside, 
set up his microphones and send the event 
to antenne over a telephone wire. 

The outside job, compared with even the 
most notable studio number, has the fasci- 
nation of big doings. A good many radio 
listeners would tune in for a studio talk on 
Municipal Problems by C. Coolidge, mayor 
of Northampton, Massachusetts. Every- 
body tunes in for a talk on National Prob- 
lems by Calvin Coolidge, President of the 
United States, from the White House. A 
string quartet can play the whole range of 
chamber music from a broadcasting studio, 
but when it comes to a symphony-orchestra 
recital or the performance of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony with chorus or an ora- 
torio like The Messiah or Elijah, it is 
necessary to go to the auditorium, and the 
performance gains decided interest by the 
participation of the audience, whose ap- 
plause comes through the air, as well as the 
music. For sporting everits it is not only 
necessary to take the microphones to the 
scene but to send an expert announcer—it 
is almost a hoax upon the radio public that, 
although it clearly ‘‘sees’ the big heavy- 
weight match or the decisive game of the 
World Series, it really gets nothing what- 
ever except the announcer’s verbal descrip- 
tion, punctuated by cheers, rooting and 
applause. 


Complicated Outside Jobs 


That people want the outside event more 
than anything else is shown in the fact that 
nearly one program number in every three 
broadcast by the two principal New York 
stations last year was picked up outside the 
studio, and program directors say that 
such numbers must be given more and more 
as the radio audience develops sophistica- 
tion. 

This kind of number complicates the 
problem of who is to pay for broadcasting, 
for the 471 outside jobs of a single New 
York station last year required 126 special 
installations of microphones in hotels, audi- 
toriums, lecture rooms, theaters, churches 
and other places in the metropolis, as well 
as in Washington, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
New Haven, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and other outside points. Some idea of 
expense is given in cost figures for broad- 
casting the proceedings of a_ national 
business convention held in New York last 
summer. Microphones were installed to 
pick up the proceedings in New York and 
broadcast them from that city, as well as 
from Schenectady, Pittsburgh and Chicago. 
For these three additional cities the pro- 
ceedings were sent by long-distance tele- 
phone wires and put into the air through 
local broadcasting stations. It was neces- 
sary to send engineers in advance to repeat- 
ing points between New York and other 
cities, making tests, preparing circuits and 
waiting until actual broadcasting was over, 
to facilitate good transmission. Besides 
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‘ag well-paid experts, they had traveling 
1otel expenses. On this particular job 
a roll call was taken just before the broad- 
casting began and sixty-five engineers and 
mechanicians answered “Here!” 

The complication of such broadcasting 
may be illustrated in this way: 

You put in a long-distance telephone call 
from New York to Chicago, and speak over 
a circuit that is carrying, at the same time, 
without your knowledge, several other 
telephone conversations, and as many tele- 
graph messages. This is done by using cur- 
rents of different intensities which do not 
interfere with one another. Also, current of 
150 to 2000 cycles suffices for long-distance 
telephony, because the clearest telephone 
conversation is only a skeleton of speech. 
Choose a line of good-size display type in 
a newspaper advertisement—capitals and 
small letters. Put a piece of white paper 
across the lower half of the printed line. 
You will find that it is just as easy to read 
as though the whole line were visible, be- 
cause the eye really picks up words from 
the top half of the printed line—nearly all 
the reader sees. On the same principle the 
ear picks up clear conversation from a 
skeleton structure of speech that, over the 
telephone, has not more than half the 
actual spoken tones. 


A Discriminating Ear 


Intelligibility is the chief essential in 
long-distance telephone conversation. But 
naturalness is the prized quality in broad- 
casting—that something in transmission 
which clearly distinguishes the oboe from 
the English horn when a symphony orches- 
tra is playing at full volume, makes the 
overtone of the piano clear at a distance of 
several hundred miles, and registers a 
speaker’s breathing. 

When President Coolidge spoke by radio 
the first time, a listener at a broadcasting 
station in Texas reported hearing a sound 
that resembled the turning of a manuscript 
leaf every now and then. This was reported 
to the New York station by the telegraph 
line which is always used for communica- 
tion during such broadcasting. He was 
told to listen and report the noise if he heard 
it again, while an operator at the Presi- 
dent’s side in Washington was directed to 
report telegraphically when the next man- 
uscript leaf was turned in reading. Sure 
enough, “‘There it is again,’ clicked out 
Texas, and Washington telegraphed at 
almost the same moment, “‘The President 
just turned another leaf.” 

Understand that this presidential ad- 
dress was transmitted to Texas over 
telephone-wire circuits and there put upon 
the air through a local broadcasting sta- 
tion. To get clarity and naturalness like 
that, it is necessary to have a current of more 
than 5000 cycles, with an absolutely clean 
circuit—a wire over which nothing else is 
passing. In practice two or more clean cir- 
cuits are necessary, because the high-tension 
currents used are likely to set up induction 
and interference in neighboring circuits. If 
that happens aman telephoning from New 
York to St. Louis may find the President of 
the United States surging over into his con- 
fab with a customer. 

Along the line, at repeating points, en- 
gineers will be stationed to regulate the 
broadcasting with vacuum-tube amplifiers, 
building it up when it falls below clear 
natural talk and damping it down to pre- 
vent surging it over into telephone circuits 
if it becomes abnormally loud. As this par- 
ticular talk was put into the air in Washing- 
ton, New York, Providence, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Dallas it required more 
than 100 engineers and mechanicians at re- 
peating points. 

Besides the numerous telephone circuits 
used it was necessary also to have tele- 
graph circuits for communication between 
the many operators. However, one bright 
side of wired broadcasting is that some of 
the most important events occur at night, 
when long-distance telephoning falls off, 
simplifying the problems of clean circuits 
and interference. 

When the outside job is a theatrical per- 
formance, musical show or religious serv- 
ice, there are difficulties to be overcome 
other than those of engineering. Theat- 
rical entertainment is planned for the eye 
as well as the ear, and even church services 
have gaps during which the radio listener 
hears nothing. Such difficulties in religious 
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services have led to the broadcasting of spe-! 
cial studio services by different denomina- 
tions during the week, though sermons 
and choir music are also broadcast from’ 
churches on Sundays. ‘= | 

The only dramatic theatrical perform-| 
ances thus far broadcast from New York 
have been portions from Shaksperean pro-| 
ductions, Shakspere’s continuous text lend-| 
ing itself more readily to broadcasting than 
the disconnected dialogue of present-day — 
plays with their stage business. It has been 
found difficult to broadcast a dramatic per- 
formance because the actors, while speak- 
ing their lines, are moving about the stage, 
now approaching the microphone and again. 
drawing away from it. 

The musical show is more easily handled, 
because*half its action and volume come 
from the orchestra, which is stationary and 
plays evenly into well-placed microphones, 
while the soloist usually stands in singing, 
and the chorus numbers are caught as) 
readily as the orchestra music. More often 
a single act is chosen for air entertainment. 
The broadcasting station sends a repre- 
sentative to review the whole show and 
select that part of it most suitable as one- 
sense entertainment, and on the night it 
appears in the radio program an announcer 
goes to the theater, explains in a short pre- 
liminary talk what has happened before in 
the way of plot—the average musical-show 
plot requires little explanation—and the 
microphones are switched on. Already the 
requirements of radio are stimulating com- | 
posers and musical-comedy writers to take 
the one-sense audience into account and 
put together shows with more continuous 
interest for the ear alone. ; 

Thus far no station is reported as pay- 
ing performers who “appear” on its pro- 
grams. The cost of broadcasting is toa 
high to permit the additional expense of| 
hiring artists. And besides, every promi- 
nent station has a waiting list of artists’ 
eager to sing, play or recite for nothing,’ 
taking their payment in publicity that may 
later give their services cash value else- 
where. 

All sorts of folks try to break into radio. 
You have heard the old story of an appli-| 
cant who wanted a place on the radic 
program and said he was an experienced| 
professional. 

“What do you do?” asked the program 
director. | 

“T am a juggler,” was the answer. | 
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Taking No Chances 
There have been cases in which clog 
dancers suggested that a board be laid 
down before the microphone so the invis-' 
ible audience could hear their act. One| 
interesting novelty recently offered to an| 
Eastern broadcasting station was a trained! 
parrot whose impresario said it would re- 
peat the Lord’s Prayer, sing a song and 
whistle a tune in the microphone, But the, 
act was not accepted, one of the program| 
director’s objections being that the parrot 
might forget its stunts and broadcast an| 
outburst of profanity. 
The “altruist”’ is a familiar type to the 
program director. He offers to deliver some’ 
message of great public importance, which| 
usually comes down to frank propaganda 
for commercial interests with which he is 
connected. A great many instructive talks 
about the wonders of the shoe industry and_| 
the romance of rubber do get on the radio, 
programs, but they are carefully edited) 
beforehand to eliminate everything except 
information of general interest. Though 
there are many persons who like to: hear 
about the wonders of everyday things, un- 
questionably these numbers are the least) 
popular, and are likely to be replaced with) 
more entertaining material. 
Practically all such talks must be sub-| 
mitted in writing to the program director 
before delivery, and be read into the micro-| 
phone instead of being delivered extempore.| 
If the talk is technical it will be shown to 
experts qualified to pass upon it—that 1s, 
if a doctor speaks on some popular medical, 
subject his talk will be reviewed by fellow) 
physicians, passing upon its accuracy oat ; 
his professional standing. On top of that 
the speaker signs a contract assuming all 
responsibility for what he says. If his ted 


happens to be libelous in some unsuspe 
way, any litigation that might arise must) 
be his affair, not that of the broadcastin; ‘ 
station. (Continued on Page 107) ; 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
However, a good deal of speaking must 
oeessarily be broadcast without this edit- 
gor censorship, if you want to consider 
that. When a man of national promi- 
mee speaks, the microphone simply 
‘ansmits what he has to say, his personal 
_putation being sufficient safeguard. Also, 
ere is no way of editing in advance the 
veeches that will be delivered at a public 
nner put on the air, but the public nature 
such an event is a satisfactory safeguard. 
For the artist who entertains by singing, 
citing or playing, there is a preliminary 
‘st corresponding pretty closely to the 
yjotographic test demanded of applicants 
‘ry movie fame. The applicant does his or 
vr turn into the microphone privately, 
id is heard by an expert listening to the 
‘rformance with a regular receiving set, 
‘it of the air, under distance conditions. 
' professional artist, perfectly at home in 
‘great auditorium with a large audience, 
‘ay not be so effective in radio—he or she 
ill miss the stimulation of the audience, 

the voice may be accustomed to a great 
iditorium. On the other hand, an ama- 
ur artist who might be overcome by 
age fright in a great auditorium will be 
lite at home with the tin ear in the 
‘ivacy of a studio. Stage fright is known 
radio too. Many a seasoned profes- 
gnal has paced nervously up and down as 
ie time approached for his first radio per- 
rmance. Though stage fright before an 
‘tual audience is something that many 
tists never outgrow, it is said that radio 
age fright seldom lasts long or comes 
ick. 


In the air, pleasantness and naturalness — 


‘e the most valuable voice qualities. As 
is been said, electrical amplification can 
> used to build up or tone down a voice 
10 weak or loud; but no electrical wizard 
as yet been able to supply the pleasing 
aality that wins the silent audience. In 
any cases, however, radio improves the 
yeaking voice. President Coolidge, for 
cample, speaks with a distinct Yankee 
yang, but radio improves his voice by 
iminating his New England heritage. 


A Resourceful Announcer 


Radio has thus far done nothing to 
liminate artistic temperament in the type 
f performer who has it acutely. There is a 
sory of a famous opera singer who con- 
anted to appear in radio. Walking into 
he broadcasting room for the first time, 
‘he flew into conniptions over the thick 
ound-deadening carpet on the floor, say- 
ag that she could not do her best unless 
he stood on a resonant bare floor. For such 
mergencies, a broadcasting station keeps 
eady-witted announcers—something about 
he announcer presently. He was a mu- 
ician in this case, and accustomed to the 
Jiosyncrasies of artists. 
| “Madam,” he said, flattering, “very few 
rtists know that much. Just wait a mo- 
nent.” And he walked out of the room, 
yondering what could be done to pacify 
he lady. 
_In one corner of the instrument room he 
aw two sheets of insulating composition 
uch as is used in the switchboard of a re- 
ceiving set. Carrying these into the studio, 
.e laid them down before the microphone 
s a platform, and the lady stepped on 
hem, sang her little piece and was molli- 
ied. To some extent, temperament runs 
\o excess in radio, because it is the threshold 
or many a little artist; and the little artist 
rying to act up to the level of the great 
ttist sometimes overdoes temperament. 
| The announcer who tells you what has 
just been performed, and what will be 
heard next, is a key man in broadcasting. 
\s a matter of fact, a big radio station has 
everal announcers, and some women have 
nade places for themselves in this work. 
Te must have a good radio voice and be a 
‘esourceful speaker, utilizing little inci- 
jents and scraps of musical knowledge to 
break up the monotony of constant repeti- 
‘ion: ‘You are listening to WHYZ, and 
‘he artist who has just played for you 3 
and so forth. He must also be brief, and is 
enerally an artist himself, capable of filling 
na program gap caused by emergencies. 
' One of the best announcers in New York 
‘Sa man with twenty years’ experience in 
ay during which time he also 
tudied music. Another is a church singer 
th long experience in symphony concerts 
d traveling orchestras—he is just as good 
n the spirited description of a football 
me or boxing match as in announcing a 
armonic concert, and in two or three 
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minutes will give radio listeners a complete 
digest of a presidential message after 
listening to it himself. Among the women 
announcers is one who, as a stenographer 
in an electrical company’s office, studied 
singing and piano, then accompanied art- 
ists who had no pianists, and finally took 
charge of the program. Another was a tele- 
phone worker who also found a studio op- 
portunity through her ability as a pianist. 
Besides meeting many charming artists, 
and becoming acquainted with prominent 
persons, the announcer sees many big 
events, for he travels about to the outside 
jobs, working not unlike the star reporter 
of a newspaper. 

Which suggests the question of news 
over the radio. More than one excited 
prophet has foretold the radio newspaper, 
abolishing the printed one—events re- 
ported an instant after they happen, direct 
into the ether, to be picked up-by the wait- 
ing listeners. But two years’ actual experi- 
ence with broadcasting has shown that it is 
almost useless for news purposes. The big 
hours for listening are those after dinner, 
from seven until midnight. Most listeners 
have read the evening paper. Out of the 
day’s news, spread over twenty printed 
pages, each reader selects what he or she 
is interested in—politics, sports, business, 
society, advertisements. 


News by Radio 


Nobody reads one-quarter the contents 
of any newspaper, much less all of it. Try 
to broadcast even a summary of this news 
and the element of selection would be gone. 
Each listener would either have to take 
what interested him along with what bored 
or switch off altogether. Therefore it is 
only in a great emergency, when something 
of universal interest breaks and: it is im- 
possible to reach the public.through the 
newspapers, that an item of real news will 
be put in the air. It must be nothing short 
of a catastrophe, like the assassination of a 
world-famous ruler, and could only antici- 
pate the morning newspapers by a general 
outline of the event. In fact, program di- 
rectors feel that if any except major hap- 
penings are broadcast, the radio audience 
would quickly learn to discount radio news 
and consider it an interruption, if not some 
form of propaganda. The ideal radio-news 
event is the story that tells itself in action, 
like the breaking away from her mast of the 
dirigible Shenandoah and the suspension 
of entertainment broadcasting while she 
was being brought under control and 
headed back home. 

A broadeasting station costs about 
$50,000. Its depreciation is figured close to 
100 per cent yearly. The apparatus would 
actually give good service for five years, 
but advances in the radio art are so rapid 
that the station which was brand new and 
up to the minute today would be obsolete 
twelve months hence. More money was 
spent on the largest Eastern station in its 
second year for new equipment, special 
apparatus and replacement than the orig- 
inal cost when it was built new. The cost 
of operating a station, even when nothing 
is paid to artists, will hardly be less than 
$50,000 a year, and it has been estimated 
that a first-rate program of paid artists 
would cost between $2000 and $3000 a 
day. Even with free talent, 150 stations in 
and around New York cost $15,000,000 a 
year for operation and depreciation, and on 
a basis of eight hours’ entertainment a day, 
each station would have the air to itself for 
about three and a half minutes! 

Some broadcasting stations pay their 
way, but a good many others already estab- 
lished are unprofitable, and will either be 
scrapped or outgrown as the art advances. 
Broadcasting may be profitable to a de- 
partment store and the direct expense 
charged up to advertising. One of the first 
permanent stations in the East was in- 
stalled by a store ranking among the best 
in the United States but overshadowed by 
competitors’ advertising in the New York 
newspapers. When this establishment got 
in the air with daily programs its name 
quickly became known as far as its enter- 
tainment could be heard. 

The chain-store system and the manufac- 
turer whose products are distributed over 
the whole country are also able to use 
radio broadcasting for prestige. But many 
of the newspapers that did splendid work 
in pioneering radio, expecting that it would 
pay in circulation, are now finding the 
burden too heavy, and so are private busi- 
ness concerns whose operations are local 
instead of national, and also some of the 
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educational institutions. It is predicted 
that a good many of these local stations 
will close within the next year or two, not 
only because their expenses are too great 
but because much larger stations of very 
high power located in metropolitan centers 
where the best programs can be given will 
reach their audiences and offer them enter- 
tainment with which it will be impossible 
to compete. 

The present trend seems to be toward 
two different types of broadcasting station. 
First, the great metropolitan plant located 
where good artists are available, sending 
out programs of universal interest—it is 
now possible to cover most of the country 
with stations in a half dozen such centers 
as New York, Chicago, San Francisco. And 
second, the smaller station sending out 
programs of local interest. No matter how 
big or powerful the other kind of station 
may become, there will always be need for 
local stations dealing with local affairs, just. 
as the country weekly is still necessary 
even though most of its readers get the gen- 
eral news by taking a city daily. The big 
station may be located some distance out- 
side the city to avoid interference with the 
local station—that is, with studios in the 
heart of town, its antenne will be 50 or 100 
miles away, reached by wires. 

The other morning a New Yorker 
switched on his receiving set while waiting 
for breakfast, an hour when there is seldom 
anything to be heard. To his astonishment 
piano music poured out of the loud speaker. 
It came from a big station that conducts a 
great deal of testing and experimental work 
during the small hours of the morning and 
has a standing arrangement with a large 
moving-picture theater—there is always 
music a-going in a movie house—to catch 
its program for experimental purposes at 
any time. 

“Station PBX testing!” said a voice, 
quite as resonant and important as that of 
a regular announcer, although the sole per- 
former on his staff was a big reproducing 
piano. ‘‘ We will resume our program in ten 
minutes. Please stand by!”’ 

“*How does he get that way?”’ asked the 
business man’s wife, coffeepot in one hand 
and toast in the other. 

“Oh, I guess he’s studying to be an an- 
nouncer,”’ said her husband. 

The big station that experiments as well 
as entertains may be spending as much for 
experimental work today as was spent 
upon the entertainment of the prominent 
station yesterday. The cost of broadcasting 
is high and is constantly going higher. 


A Boon to the Shut-Ins 


Radio has come to stay. A sheaf of let- 
ters lent the writer to show what’s in the 
daily mail of a big broadcasting station re- 
vealed people and tastes of so many dif- 
ferent kinds that there can be no doubt of 
its place as a common human necessity. 
The first dozen letters came from corre- 
spondents who explained that they them-, 
selves or members of their families had been 
bedridden for years, sometimes blind or 
without hearing. Even the deaf are often 
able to enjoy radio, and these shut-in folks 
told what it had come to mean to them. 
Others spoke of their enjoyment of music, 
theatrical entertainment, helpful talks on 
practical subjects, and even radio debates, _ 
on one side or the other of which they cast 
their votes. ; 

Radio is here to stay, and it is becoming 
clearer and clearer what people want. So 
the final unanswered questiony/1s, “Who 
will pay for broadcasting?” Gores 

Advertising pays for some of it, Just as 
it pays for better news in new. spapers and 
more stories and articles in/ Magazines. 
However, there are certai interesting 
points of difference. The nejwspaper and 
magazine publishers pay thjeir reporters 
and authors, where the broadcasting studio 
does not. Station SALE puts in the air a 
daily program of yxSic and talks from a 
department staré. Its sole advertising 1s 
mention of th@t store’s name. The singers, 
players and spteakers who appear give their 
services voluntarily and, of course, make 
no reference topthe store. They in turn ex- 
pect to obtain)advertising which will lead 
to paid engagfements elsewhere. But at 
i the Triolet College Glee 
ing a ten-minute program, 
while making’ no reference to the popular 
confection Jlriolet, is nevertheless an- 
nounced ufder that name and identified 
with the “manufacturer of the confection. 
The anfnouncer may state several times 
(Continuea on Page 109) 
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Hanover 


Shoe 


FIVE DOLLARS 


This price is possible because we are the 
only shoemakers in America who sell ex- 
clusively through ourownstores, in 62 cities. 


Style 287P 


Tan Calfskin 
Sport Oxford with 
Crepe Rubber 

Sole 


Look for the 


nearest Hanover 
Store 


If there is no Hanover Store 
near you, we will fit you from 
Hanover. Write for catalog. 


AKRON, OHIO.............%.-. 59'S. Main Street 
ALBANY, NaYs..monesoo ities aoa Broad Way: 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 724 Hamilton Street 

Re ooncnh auhinok. dite 1228 11th Avenue 


TY Re Ae oat 32 Marietta Street 


106 Atlantic Avenue 

AUGUSTA, GA...................826 Broad Street 
BALTIMORE, MD.........125 E. Baltimore Street 
BALTIMORE, MD.......... 16 E. Baltimore Street 
. 108 W. Baltimore Street 
.122 W. Baltimore Street 
Mreicierars 1918 Third Avenue 
cee 1258 Main Street 


. 1427 Broadway 
Dis. Pepeene 1131 Broadway 
214 N. Market Avenue 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA......... 103 S. Main Street 
CHARLESTON; S3@.. ch dace: oe: 349 King Street 
CHESTER, PA..................524 Market Street 
CHICAGO, ILL....,.........29 S. Dearborn Street 


CINCINNATE OHIO‘ fay eases 611 Vine Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO... 2.50... 530 Superior Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO...Cor. Pub. Sq. & Ont. Street 


DAYTON? OHIO 2: asincmenl creer: 19 E. Fifth Street 
.......1141 Farmer Street 
DETROITS MICHeY arcaeeo peste 49 Monroe Street 
DETRGOEU MICH. 2..c sins .612 Woodward Ave. 
..,..245 Northampton Street 

........136 Broad Street 


JACKSON, MICH 
JOHNSTOWN, P 


4 
Queen Street 
LEBANON, PA «== 


ighth Street 


...636 Broadway 


LORAIN» WENO... 002-2 eres ene 

TSW LL LE Keeper cise etenr° 405 S. Fourth Avenue 

CKEESPORT, PAW. 2 ne. eee 338 Fifth Avenue 
MACON: GAGG Meiers piutioitctes « 


INE Wi. OR KG (Nis Yai teers sferete apse nin 1195 Broadway 
NEW YORK, Ne Yaris sisters site's) a ohn 1595 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N.Y..... .....78 W. 125th Street 
NEWARK, Ni Jac cice cine olens aqapere’s 210 Market Street 
NEWARK; Ni De act nee wn ateve tars 142 Market Street 
NEWPORT NEWS,VA. Washington Ave. at 29th Street 
NORFOLK, VAL. 7 cere cisiete slisceye 125 Granby Street 
PASSAIGUNG Ja. icici areas 58 Lexington Avenue 
PATERSON, Ne Jo. cic. cer tis we 204 Market Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA..........- 1105 Market Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.........- 1016 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA........-. 139 N. Eighth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA........ ..214 N. Eighth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA...... 2440 Kensington Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA....... 4074 Lancaster Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA... .2732 Germantown Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA...... 2.200 407 Smithfield Street 
PITTSBURGH, PA. ......5.- 534 Smithfield Street 
PITTSBURGH, PAL. «ois «0s: 647 Smithfield Street 


..a..+.++203 Sixth Street 
...109 E. Front Street 
...»»..523 Penn Street 
631 E. Broad Street 


_..411 Spruce Street 
_24 E. High Street 
284 Atlantic Street 
.. 335 St. Clair Street 
_..17 E. State Street 


STAMFORD, CONN....... 


TRENTON, N. J...... ; 
WASHINGTON, D.C... _,..939 Pa. Ave., N. W. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA..........46 E. Market Street 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA........125 W. Fourth Street 
WILMINGTON, DEL.........-- 602 Market Street 
VORK, (PAE. cis cae, rina 


THE HANOVER SHOE, Hanover, Pa. 


% Exclusively for Men and Boys 9S 


Le 
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In the tensile strength test, briquettes of one 
square inch cross-section, made of one part cement 
and three parts Standard Ottawa silica sand, are 
tested to the breaking point. This is but one 
of the many tests, constant and rigorous at all 
mills, safeguarding the quality of Lehigh Cement. 


SAFEGUARDING THE QUALITY 
OF LEHIGH CEMENT 


ACK of the quality of every manufactured article, we 
must look for the ability, skill and sincerity of the organ- 
ization that produces it. 

At every stage in the manufacture of Lehigh Cement, quality — 
is safeguarded by the most rigorous tests. We know the thou- 
sands of uses to which Lehigh will be put and recognize our 
responsibility in constantly guarding its quality. 


The Lehigh organization has been in the forefront in develop- 
ing the higher standards observed in manufacturing Portland _ 
Cement today. By such standards the cement industry has 
kept pace with the more and more exacting needs of the con- _ 
struction industry, and by them your health, comfort and con- 
venience are safeguarded each hour of your daily life. 


Lehigh Cement, a product of highest excellence produced at 
16 mills from coast to coast, is placed ¢ at your disposal by thou- 
sands oi dealers all over the country. 


You can recognize your Lehigh dealer 
by the blue-and-white Lehigh sign. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. SPOKANE, WASH. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BUFFALO, N_Y. NEW CASTLE, PA, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MASON CITY, IOWA MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
OMAHA, NEB. RICHMOND, Mes 


LEHIGH-- THE NATIONAL CEMENT 


(Continued from Page 107) 
during the ten-minute program that the 
Triolet boys are included in the program 
that evening through the courtesy of the 
manufacturer, and even urge the audience 
to write the Triolet boys letters—it encour- 

,ages them so! Actually, many hundred 
letters have been received as an outcome 
of such advertising; and though it can 
never be so direct and forceful as printed 
publicity, still something like 250 business 
concerns are now included among the radio 
advertisers. Of course, the Triolet boys are 
also paid by the manufacturer, in addition 
to the rental charge for so many minutes’ 
use of the station. However, there is a feel- 
ing of resentment against such radio ad- 
vertising. 

Opinion among artists about working for 
nothing is divided sharply between the un- 
known singers, players and reciters who 
find radio a possible road to reputation, and 
the professional who maintains that radio 
adds no more to his fame than it does to 
his pocketbook. Both appear to be right. 
Radio has been the open door to the pro- 
fessional world for so many beginners that 
no well-managed broadcasting station 
lacks applicants for its program. But the 
professional, broadcasting his specialty, 
may satisfy the desire of people to hear 
him and actually divert money from the 
box office. That is one view of it. But on 
the other hand, radio listeners say again 
and again, in their letters, that acquaint- 
ance with a particular artist through the 
air has led them to visit a theater to hear 
him or her personally and enjoy the per- 
formance as that of an old friend. 

Indirect advertising value puts a great 
deal of good entertainment into the air, 
ranging all the way from symphony and 
oratorio to dance music. Symphony and 
oratorio are not profitable from the box- 
office standpoint, being supported by sub- 
scriptions in many cases, with many singers 
donating their services. It is broadcast 
partly as a sort of unsalable surplus, and 
for the purpose of making more friends for 
good music and possibly increasing the ac- 
tual audiences at future recitals. 


Jazzing Up England 


The theater manager broadcasts part or 
all of his musical comedy once because it 
has been found excellent advertising. In 
one instance a Broadway musical show 
that wasn’t going any too well won its 
place on the map through the broadcasting 
of a single act. After the musical numbers 
were over the pretty star of the piece spoke 
into the microphone, saying that if any 
listeners came to hear the rest of the show 
at the theater, and would tell the box-office 
man that they had been in the radio audi- 
ence, she would see that they got one of her 
photographs and her autograph. That 
show has been prosperous ever since. The 
dance orchestra may be advertising the 
cabaret or hotel where it plays, or creating 
sales demand for phonograph records. 

There is some fear among artists, and 
particularly musicians belonging to labor 
organizations, that the lavish distribution 
of entertainment through the air will de- 
prive them of employment. Reports have 
been made of actual losses in wages by or- 
ganized musicians. But on the other hand 
there is the case of a well-known American 
dance-orchestra leader who took his band 
to England last year and was opposed by 
English musicians. Through their organi- 
zations they succeeded in preventing his 
playing until, through an agreement, he 
employed English players. The American 
band created such popularity for good jazz 
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that presently hundreds of idle English 
musicians found employment. 

In England, broadcasting is a monopoly 
under the Post Office Department, carried 
on by a radio company and paid for in a 
tax on each receiving set. Some similar 
method of finance has been suggested for 
this country, as well as a tax upon receiving 
apparatus to be paid by manufacturers in- 
stead of purchasers, and also a radio fund 
to which the public could make voluntary 
contributions. But free as the air is still 
true of our entertainment in the ether. 
American radio has not yet contrived a 
satisfactory box office. Theoretically, 
where a Caruso sang personally to an opera 
audience of 5000 persons, and was paid 
several thousand dollars a night, in the air 
he might have sung to several million 
listeners and earned tens of thousands, pro- 
vided some way were found of collecting a 
penny from each person in the invisible 
audience. The problem may be solved com- 
mercially by the business managers or tech- 
nically through the invention of a selective 
device by the electrical engineers with 
which entertainment can be delivered only 
to those who pay for it. 


Teaching ’Em to Like It 


Several radio engineers, lunching in a 
New York restaurant, were discussing the 
question, Who will ultimately pay for the 
broadcasting? A moving-picture producer 
sat down and listened in. One engineer 
thought wired wireless was the solution— 
people would find it cheaper. Another 
predicted that selective devices would even- 
tually make it possible to restrict enter- 
tainment to listeners who paid for it. But 
he was pounced upon by a third radio sharp 
who believed that the public would resent 
any interference with the present. free-as- 
air entertainment. : 

Finally the movie magnate tuned in: 

“T was one of the first moving-picture 
exhibitors in the country. Myself and a 
partner had a black tent, run as a side show 
with a big circus, in which we exhibited a 
couple of hundred feet of film—a horse 
race, a railroad train, and so forth. At that 
time there were many places in the United 
States where people would take a week to 
come to the circus and get back home 
again. It was the only entertainment of the 
year, and if crops were bad the circus didn’t 
visit their neighborhood. People in places 
like that didn’t know how to be an audi- 
ence. They knew nothing about applause. 
There was only one place in the show where 
they forgot themselves enough to laugh 
together. 

“Go into those towns today and you find 
moving pictures and audiences that have 
learned the theatrical conventions. But 
very often you will find people who talk 
while the pictures are running, like one old 
fellow I remember who would say, ‘That 
fellow took the wrong paper! There’ll be 
trouble about this. Now you just watch— 
he took the wrong paper, I tell you!’ In 
the same way, radio is teaching people to 
like good music and entertainment. 

“What happened with the movies? 
Why, today they are on Broadway at two 
dollars and the feature picture tours the 
country just like the dramatic production 
of a few years ago. When people learned 
to like the movies, they wanted better 
movies, and were willing to pay for them. 
As radio develops, they will want better 
entertainment, and when you fellows find 
out how to give them two-dollar shows there 
won’tbeany difficulty about payment. Give 
the public the best and the public will find 
some way of lining up at the box office.” 
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You'll Come Back! 


OU'RE sure to come back to Chicago if you 
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stop at The Drake. For satisfying comfort, 
delightful outlook, and unusual charm of sur- 
roundings, no other can compare with this great 
metropolitan hotel. At the north end of the fa- 
mous Boulevard Link System, The Drake stands 
free and unobstructed, overlooking bridle paths, 


the lake and imposing highways. Yet within 
walking distance is the center of Chicago’s “loop” 
—the very heart of its theaters, department 
stores, shops and teeming skyscrapers. 


In “‘down-town Chicago” but not of it. 
Beautiful within and without. Unsurpassed in 
attentive, unobtrusive service for which The 
Drake is already known around the world. You 
will not soon forget the pleasure of a visit to 
Chicago if you stop at its foremost hotel. 

e 
The Drake is under The Blackstone management, the world’s standard in hotel service 


Special discounts at both hotels, according to length 
of visit, extended vacation guests during July and 
August. Make your plans now for a delightful 
vacation at either The Drake or The Blackstone 


oe ROD ONS 
Tune in to WDAP—The Drake Hotel, Chicago 


360 meters 
—any evening except Sunday or Monday, at 10:00 P. M., and listen to 
the popular program by Jack Chapman’s Drake Hotel Dance Orchestra 
and special artists. 


If you have any message for WDAP, just wire Jack Nelson, the ver- 
satile announcer. And the next time you're in Chicago make it a point 
to stop at The Drake and see for yourself “how it’s done.” You're al- 
ways welcome. Seven thousand persons from Hawaii to the Bermudas 
were pleased enough with a single WDAP concert to tell us so by telegram. 


Interesting story of WDAP, Edition “A”, sent on request 
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THE 


SHOE 


In almost every city there isa ‘¢% ws 
Packard dealer who will show ( AD: is fh 


you exactly the style you ne: 
at from $8 to $10. Very few 
styles higher. 


No. 691. Brown Calf Derby 
Oxford on our Rex model 


No. 700. Tan Sunset Calf Derby Ox- 
ford on Rugby model with rubber heel 


No.83.Tan Eric Calf Blucher Ox- 
ford—Natural Crepe rubber sole 


No. 687. Wonderful Phiceopedib Arch- 
up Oxford in Black Kangaroo. 
No. 686. Same style in Brown Kangaroo. 


If you can’t find a Packard dealer, write to us 


M. A. PACKARD COMPANY 
BROCKTON, MASS. 


| lawns to be made. 
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HARD BEDS FOR SOFT 


That night the sad picture of disaster 
haunted him, and Monday morning he 
went to the office of the company and in- 
quired. 

“Tf we get our money back with inter- 
est,” he was told, ‘we'll be satisfied.” 
The price was eighteen hundred dollars. 

Back to the riverside hotel, Philip Dixon 
wrote his old bank and made application 
for a loan, offering as security his private 
income and an endowment life-insurance 
policy due in two years. The answer came 
promptly. His old associates were glad to 
hear from him and the bank would let him 
have four thousand dollars. He threw his 
old felt hat in the air and Mister leaped 
at it. 

A dead one? Old age? On the shelf? 
Sent to the barn as the broken picture had 
been sent to the attic? 

Not much! He closed the deal and with 
the first lumber delivered knocked up a 
shack for himself and Mister, the door 
facing the river, beauty at dawn and all 
day outside, a pallet within. 


mI 


HILIP DIXON had never lived before. 
The little tune he had whistled with the 


| singing brook at the first tavern on his 


journey in search of contentment was ever 
on his lips, and he set a pace for his two 
helpers which at first hurt and astonished 
them, but which, after a few days, they fell 
into naturally. He was someone to work 
with and not merely for. 

The sills laid, the studding and sleepers 
quickly followed; and the young leaves had 
barely unfolded at the whistled command 
of the first robin from the South when the 
roof rafters went up. 

The owner, contractor, boss carpenter 
and water boy figured that as a bookkeeper 
he had put in eight hours on the job in New 
York and two hours and a half commuting, 
making ten and a half hours a day. for 
somebody hiring him. He could at least 
give as much for himself, and he did. The 
chimney up through the roof, he and Mister 
had their meals at the open fireplace, using 
the scrap wood, hugging the blaze in 
| stormy weather, enjoying the starlit nights 
in fair. 

He had never been a good trencherman, 
merely picking at his food as do'so many 
people in sedentary occupations—and on 
pension. Now he ate as one famished; so 
hugely that any bank clerk would have 
stared at him as the Asiatic boy stared at 
Aulus during the birthday banquet of 
Herod. And he slept like the dead, to be 
resurrected at dawn with a job before him, 
a living thing to be given’ added cubits, 
another day to whistle at work. 

The original plans, a copy of which he 
had procured from the contractor who 
had foreclosed, would have burdened his 
resources with many an extra hundred dol- 
lars. As the shell of the house was com- 
pleted, he turned his attention to interior 
changes, and by economy of material secured 
the beauty of simplicity. 

Early summer and the advance guard of 


the seaside rush. Well-to-do city fishermen, 


going down the river in motor launches for 
Barnegat sport, passed the front door. A 
sign went up: 
PHILIP DIXON, BUILDER 
THIS PLACE FOR SALE—$5800 
With the builder and his two helpers 


putting on the first coat of paint, the sum- 
mer cottage between the two great trees 


beside the river was as pretty as any Be-. 


laseo ever designed for the stage, and it 
brought a quick buyer. His laughed-at 
vacation had brought him contentment 
plus twenty-two hundred dollars’ profit. 
Only half the original hundred feet front of 
land went with the house. He moved his 
shack over the line and started digging. 
The top of the old car that had brought 
him to contentment and achievement was 
lifted off and a secondhand delivery body 
put on the chassis. Cartage was high. He 


, would do it himself, and he did, selling the 


earth for filling, the topsoil for gardens or 
And he hauled the 
brick for his new foundation and chimney. 

He had no time to give to thoughts of his 
pension days and the old nagging misery at 
home that came with them except on Sun- 
days, when he and Mister walked to the 
town of Tom’s River to dine at the little 
hotel that was always trying to fall over- 
board. He decided at last to write to his 


(Continued from Page 5) 


wife and inquire as to her welfare and the 
welfare of his children, telling them nothing 
of his adventures and giving them only 
general delivery as his address. He told 
them that he was well and contented. 

The following Saturday afternoon, on his 
provisioning trip with Mister, he stopped 
by the post office and received a reply: 


Things have not gone well. David has lost 
his job in the bank. He didn’t give it the 
proper attention because of his attempts to 
make a fortune in real estate. He owes money 
everywhere and it is all we can do to get along 
on your pension. The girls are hunting jobs. 
Jim has decided not to return to high school and 
is looking for work. 

When are you coming home? We need you. 
I’m doing all. the housework, but am getting 
used to it. 


It did not take him long to decide what 
to do, for he had become a man of quick 
action and determination. He went to the 
telegraph office and sent this message: 


Send the boys to me. I have jobs for them. 
Inquire for Philip Dixon, the builder. 


From the telegraph office he went to a 
hardware store and bought two picks and 
two spades. 

Again at their shack, he laid out Mister’s 
evening meal for him and said, ‘‘They’ve 
got to learn to earn their grub. You earn 
yours, old son, with your love and fidelity.” 


Iv 


HE high-school lad, bareheaded, as was 

the thing of the moment, his black hair 
close-clinging to his skull and well var- 
nished, peeked down into the excavation to 
behold his father in undershirt and trousers, 
swinging a pick. 

“What’s the idea?”’ he called. 

“Hello, Jim. How’s your mother?” 

“Fine. But what’s it all about, Pop?” 

The youth was not only puzzled but fear- 
ful. His thought was that his parent had 
become demented. Father swung away 
with the pick and his two laborers sent the 
dirt flying into the reconstructed family 
car. 

“What’s what about?” he called back 
without slackening his work, the perspira- 
tion rolling from face and shoulders, for it 
was near noon of a cloudless August day. 

“The pick-and-shovel business,’ ex- 
plained the lad. 

“Tf you want work, son, you'll find a 
brand-new pick in the shack just behind 
you. If you brought a bathing suit with 
you, put it on; it’s warm down here. 
Where’s David?”’ 

“He stopped at the new house right next 
ere.” 

The grin of incredulity that had come to 
his face at the idea of swinging a pick in 
bathing suit or any other kind of garment 
faded quickly. The old man was certainly 
crazy. 

“Tell him there’s a job down here if he 
wants it.” 

Father’s toil went on. The boy stared, 
pop-eyed, at the steady, rhythmic rise and 
fall of the heavy implement of hard labor, 
at the play of the muscles in the sun- 
blackened arms and back, at the snowy bull 
terrier lying on the edge of the excavation, 
panting, but slowly slapping his tail against 
the ground as he watched his friend and 
master below. 

It was frightfully hot. The lad’s soft 
collar lay like a wet rag around his milk- 
white neck, and as he gazed at the strange 
spectacle he would feel of it from time to 
time with a sense of guilt. He should have 
brought a fresh one with him. He waited 
in vain for a further word from his parent. 
The two men with the shovels had not even 
glanced at him. Their half-naked bodies 
poured sweat. They paused onlyto clear their 
eyes of it, their calloused fingers snapping 
as they swept away the brine of labor. 

The young man had had many a strenu- 
ous moment on the basket-ball team, was 
swift as a young deer in covering a tennis 
court and could score well in putting the 
shot; but the rise and fall of that pick was 
something different, something not so good, 
as sport went. The only thing to do, he 
decided, was to go home and tell his mother. 
Her authority would be needed to take the 
old man out of this pit and get him where 
he could be watched. 

“T’ll be going, Pop,” he said finally in a 
conciliatory tone. 

“Good-by, son. Don’t forget to tell 
David where the pick is.” 
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Son turned away and found his brother 
studying the new building. He tapped his” 
head significantly. 

“Pop’s swinging a pick down in that © 
hole over there,’’ he informea David. “I~ 
guess he was nuts when he left home and 
it’s got worse. I’ll let mother know.” 

“Yes?” David did not seem to be 
listening. 

“Yes; and he says there’s a nice new 
pick for you in that shack if you want a 
job. We might just as well beat it back, 
David.” 

David was staring down at the ground, 
the knuckle of his index finger between his 
teeth. 

“I say, we might just as well hop the 
train,’”’ said his brother. | 

“c“‘ Huh? =i ”? 

“Say, the heat’s got you.” " 

David raised his eyes to the two tall 
shade trees, in the leaves of which rustled a — 
breeze from distant Barnegat Reef and the - 
ocean beyond, and then let them rest on 
the river, reflecting the cottages on the — 
further shore. a 

“Run along,”’ he said. ‘TI need a job and 
need it bad. I’m going to stick. Good-by.” 

He strode off to the shack, peeling his 
coat and collar on the way. The younger 
brother, more puzzled than ever, lit a 
cigarette, turned and headed for the village 
and the railroad station. 

The light soil came down in a little cas- 
cade as David made the bottom of the new 
excavation, clad in tattered, cast-off over- 
alls and nothing else besides, the handle of 
a new pick in his soft and shapely hands. 

“Hello, David.” 

“Hello, Pop.” 

“Take that side over there and follow 
the line.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

A half hour of game but torturing effort 
under the broiling sun, the agony of unused 
muscles straining, struggling for their 
birthright, the chance to develop and 
serve, and David was ready to drop in his 
tracks. The noon whistle saved him. 

“Grub,” said his father as the pick 
dropped from his hands and two shovels — 
were thrown aside. The four clambered 
from the excavation, seeking, like parched 
animals, a bucket of water under a tree. 

David dropped in the shade and rolled 
over on his back, staring up through the 
leaves making a patch of blue lace of the 
sky beyond. He shook his head at the invi- 
tation to eat. 

“Pretty hard at first,’’ said his father as 
he shared his lunch with Mister. ‘But it’s 
worth it, David. See that pretty cottage 
there?” 

“T saw it and your name on it as builder.” 

“Tt made me a profit of twenty-two hun- 
dred dollars.” 

David had got his wind. He sat up, press- 
ing his blistering hands lightly together to 
ease the pain. He studied his parent. The 
shock of untrimmed white hair seemed 
anomalous. The old scrawniness of his neck — 
was gone. It had filled out and was round ~ 
as a pillar of bronze. His forearms had 
broadened, were black and hairy. His chest 
seemed wider and deeper. The peevishness, 
the almost sourness, that had once marked 
his features was replaced by the intangible - 
but beautiful thing that bespeaks a con-— 
tented mind and a contented heart. : 

“Do you think you'll stick, David?” . 

His son drew up his knees, crossed his 
arms and sank his head against them. With® 
a little anxiety the father saw a tremor in 
his shoulders. Was his boy crying? 

The one o’clock whistle blew. David got — 
to his hands and knees—his back seemed 
to have become twisted—and then to his — 
feet, following with his pick, sliding down 
into the excavation once more. When he i 
was about to crumple up his father told him ~ 
to take the load of dirt away, directing him = F 
where to deliver it. 

“It’s the same old car,’ 

“retired from joy riding.” 

David crawled to the surface and the 
driver’s seat, grateful for his father’s con- 
sideration. 

Five o’clock came at last, the two labor- 
ers scrambling out and away., Mister 
yelped his narrow head almost off, dashing 
to the river bank and back. 

In their overalls, father and son accepted 
the invitation and bathed in the salty heal- 
ing water. In the shack they wrung out 
their work garments and dressed. 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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Cofféepot, grill, frying pan, two tin plates, 
-wo cups, cheap knives and forks—all 
slean—came from a wooden box. In a 
square of bricks Philip Dixon built a fire 
over which he laid a piece of sheet iron. He 
squatted, primitive fashion, over his job as 
zamp cook. 

They ate in silence at a rude table, shar- 
_ ng a bench. 

The reflection of the setting sun colored 
the eastern sky; wisps of clouds changed 
‘rom lilac to violet, to purple, edged with 
zold. The night wind began to play in the 
leaves of the shade trees. The stars came 
timidly and pale, slowly to gather beauty 
and brilliance. 


“Of course. What’re you driving at 
aow?”’ demanded Colquitt; and Blandon 
thought for a moment. 

“Tt wasn’t a man named Graham that 
telephoned?’’ he asked. 

He struck fire there. 

his eyes lit ominously. 
“Tsay!” he cried. “What do you know 
about him?” 

“T know all—a lot anyway,’ Blandon 

vanswered. ‘‘That fellow sent for you; and 
it was a stall to get you here. They wanted 
to bump you off tonight the way they tried 
‘to get me!’”’ Before Colquitt could speak 
he stopped him. ‘Wait till I tell you the 
rest. That fellow Pegram was back of it; 
he’s up to the hilt in everything; it’s as 
clear as daylight now. You can see it your- 
self, Norry. Burt Pegram’s father was in 
the car with Graham; they’re all in cahoots 
together; and they’re trying to get away 
from you your mills, your property and 
your—your—everything. They meant to 
lay you out first, then walk off with it! 
Don’t you get it, Norry?” 

Colquitt sat down suddenly. If he saw it, 
though, there was no answering gleam of 
understanding in his eye; and taking a 
cigar from his pocket he methodically 
clipped the end from it. This accomplished, 
he put the cigar between his lips and struck 
a match. 

Blandon watched him blankly. 

“What? You don’t see it?” he faltered. 

“Oh, sure!’’ Colquitt grinned. With a 
wave of his hand he added, “I’ve swallowed 
it all, Jerry—hook, line and sinker. Hand 

_me out some more.” 

Blandon felt like wilting. His face was 
white; he had begun again to sweat. Col- 
quitt, it was evident, was still ignorant of 
the truth. 

His air of easy jocularity showed that. He 
must be told though; and Blandon steeled 
himself to the task. 

_ “Norry,” he said quietly, “do you re- 

-member that place, Rambucourt, up in the 
old Toul sector?’’ Colquitt remembered it. 
“Do you remember, Norry, what you told 
me one night up there in the dugout?” 

“Told you what?” inquired Colquitt. 

“About a man—a man here at home— 
why you’d never marry.” 

“Well?” 

‘Was that man Burt Pegram?”’ 

A quick scowl darkened Colquitt’s eyes. 

“Pegram? What if it was?” 

“You said, Norry,’ Blandon repeated 
slowly, ‘‘that because of a man—the one 
you spoke about—you’d never marry; 
and Don’t you see what I mean, old 
man?” 

Colquitt was staring at him sourly. 

“No; I don’t see it. I remember what 
I told you; I was sore; and so would 
any man have been in my place. I was in 
France; the other fellow was here, a clear 
field before him; and you’d have been sore 
yourself. But what’s that got to do with 
1G?’ 

Blandon smiled at him bleakly. 

“That man was Burt Pegram,” he said 
again; and as he said it Colquitt started 
sharply. 

_ “Tsay!” he ejaculated. Then, control- 
ling himself Colquitt leaned forward, his 
jaw twisted into an ugly grin. ‘“‘Look 
here,” he rumbled, “are you trying to tell 
me now that Effy has run off, eloped with 
that fat joke?” 

It was exactly what Blandon had been 
telling him. Joke or not, he knew that Col- 
quitt’s wife had gone with the fellow; and 
for a moment he choked. 

“Tt’s this way, Norry,” he faltered; ‘I 
don’t know the facts, not all of them, any- 
way, and it’s a mess, a nightmare, I’ll 


Colquitt started, 
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Philip Dixon dragged at his pipe, his dog’s 
muzzle snuggling his knee. 

“What is it you want to tell me, David?” 
he asked as the shadows deepened about 
them and the embers of their fire bright- 
ened. 

“That house you built,’ said David, 
hesitatingly. 

“Well?” 

“Tt’s the first one I tried to put up.” 

“Foreclosed?” 

Seo Grbry 

“Tt can’t be done, David; at least not 
often.” 

“What, Pop?” 

“Getting a good thing without working 
for it.” 


(Continued from Page 40) 


admit; but I want to ask you, did you ever 
know me to lie to you?” 

“No; but why?” 

“Did you ever know me to string you or 
anything?” 

“Only for a joke, Jerry.” 

“Very well then,’’ Blandon returned as 
quietly as he could; ‘‘as I see you still don’t 
believe what I’m telling, what do you 
think’s wrong with me? Am I cuckoo or 
what do you think?” 

“Why,” drawled Colquitt, “if you want 
to know, it looks to me as if you’ve fallen 
down or something and hit yourself on the 
head.” 

So that was it, was it? It seemed so, at 
any rate; and suffused with a swift angry 
resentment Blandon’s face flamed momen- 
tarily. Striding across the hearth rug he 
thrust a hand into his pocket. A table stood 
beside Colquitt’s chair; and as he reached 
it he flung down on the table what he had 
in his hand. 

“Tf you don’t believe me, then look at 
that!” he choked. “Andthat! And that!” 

It was the smudged scribbled warning he 
threw down first, the paper that had been 
flung through the stained-glass window. 
Following it, he threw down the photo- 
graph, the picture of the schooner riding 
at anchor off the Sunda coast. The last 
he threw down was the child’s mummied 
hand. 

“Huh?” inquired Colquitt. 

Scrambling to his feet he gazed open- 
mouthed at the three exhibits. 

“Look at them!’ snapped Blandon. 
““Maybe you'll believe me now!” 

Colquitt picked up the paper warning. 
As he turned it over in his hand, his eye 
scanning the printed threat, a queer look 
dawned in his eyes. It was saturnine, sar- 
donic. Silently, however, he laid down the 
paper and picked up the photograph. 

“That,” said Blandon, ‘‘is the Straits 
trading schooner those murdering devils 
were aboard.” 

Over his shoulder Colquitt glanced at 
him momentarily. 

“Which murdering devils, Jerry?” 

“The Malay!” rasped Blandon. “That 
man with the black patch too.” 

“Ah!” murmured Colquitt. Laying down 
the photograph he picked up the mummied 
claw. “And what’s this please?”’ 

Blandon told him, and Colquitt critically 
examined it. 

“The dead hand of Kali, eh?” 

Blandon gulped a little. It was a large 
order, a thing of that sort; especially large 
here in a place like New England, Massa- 
chusetts. He stuck to his guns however. 

“That lascar sent it. It was another 
warning,” he explained. 

Colquitt made no comment. Laying 
down the dead dried hand he trudged along 
the hall to the room at the side, his library. 
Disappearing within, he reappeared pres- 
ently, something in his hand. What the 
thing was, Blandon, however, had difficulty 
- first in making out. Then it dawned on 

im. 

The thing was a small, stuffed animal 
clinging to the dried branch of a tree—a 
specimen, manifestly, of the taxidermist’s 
engaging art. 

“This, Jerry, | found in the waste-paper 
basket,” said Colquitt gravely; adding, 
“Until I went away it used to hang on the 
wall.’”’ He put it on the table. “It’s a pet 
monkey I used to own. It died, you know, 
when I was a boy; and being a boy I had 
it stuffed.”” His face composed he jerked a 
thumb toward it. ‘As you see, Jerry, one 
of its paws is gone, torn off. The paw you 
handed me is the one.’”’ He gave Blandon 
no chance to speak. By now, however, 
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“T know it now.” 

They remained silent, each with his own 
thoughts, the dog whimpering for his walk, 

The father rose and went to the shack, 


lighting the lamp. In a few moments came | 
the steady strokes of a hammer broken only 


by the harsh song of a saw. Dixon finally 
called to his boy. 

“T’ve knocked up a bunk for you, David. 
Tomorrow I’ll get some more blankets. 
You'll find it a hard bed at first, but it will 
bring you more than the soft one at home.”’ 

“Thank you.” David dropped on the 
blanket-covered boards. 

He was dozing when he heard his father 
say, ‘‘and on this new house we’ll put up a 
sign, Dixon & Son, Builders.”’ 


HUM DRUM HOUSE? 


Blandon was speechless; and rolling the 
cigar over in his jaw Colquitt picked up the 
photograph, the picture of the schooner 
rolling in the ground swell off that distant 
tropic shore. ‘This, Jerry—your pirate 
craft—is my houseboat, the Ouananiche. 
The coast you see is not Sunda, the Malay 
Straits. If you want to know, the coast is 
Palm Beach, Florida. I took the photo- 
graph myself when I was down there last 
winter.” 

His eyes dogged, Blandon stared. It was 
only for an instant, though, that he was 
dumb. 

“All right,” he growled. ‘‘Then who are 
those men?” 

“The Malay? The man with the patch?” 
inquired Colquitt. 

He did not grin. His face, instead, was 
grave; and, though the mare’s nest Blandon 
seemed to have created was enough to 
make anyone smile, it was clear there was 
something in his mind he had not uttered 
yet; something, too, that was troubling. 
But trudging to the entry door he pushed 
it open. “I say, Thompson!” he called. 
There was no reply; and he called again. 
“Thompson! George!’ A door opened 
somewhere then, and a voice replied. Then, 
a moment afterwards, feet pattered along 
the entry; and over Colquitt’s shoulder 
Blandon saw a figure emerge into view. 

It was the man with the scar, the Malay. 

“Was you a-callin’ me, Misto Colquitt?” 
he inquired. 

“Where’s Captain Larsen, 
asked Colquitt. 

Blandon listened blankly. 

“Ah doesn’t edzackly know, suh,’”’ was 
the reply; “he was lookin’ for Misto Tem- 
ple, suh, the las’ I sawn him. ’Pears like 
most of the help must have gone to the moy- 
ies or somewheres, I reckon.” 

Colquitt waved him away. As the man 
went, Colquitt turned to Blandon. ‘‘There’s 
your Malay, your lascar, Jerry; only he 
comes from Alabam’. He’s cook on my 
houseboat, you know; and as he’s also a 
good deal of a ladies’ man, that accounts 
for the scar. Another coon got jealous and 
took a razor to him, I understand. As for 
Captain Larsen, my sailing master,” 


George?” 


con- 
tinued Colquitt, “‘he fell down the com- 
panionway aboard the Ouananiche a week 
ago and hit himself on the eye. He’s got a 
shiner, a peach; and, as I have just laid up 
the boat instead of going off duckshooting 
as I intended, the captain and George are 
going to do odd jobs around the place. Any- 
thing else now, Jerry?” inquired Colquitt, 

Blandon threw up both hands. 

“Tn heaven’s name,” he cried, “then 
what is it that’s happened to me tonight?”’ 

Colquitt gave a shrug. 

“Search me, Jerry!”’ 

“You don’t know?” 

“No; but I have an inkling,” growled 
Colquitt. He hunched his shoulders, the 
shrug disgusted. 

“Unless I’m mistaken it’s that girl, Jerry.’ 
He laughed sharply. ‘“‘Nanny Granger, I 
wouldn’t wonder, has been up to some of 
her pranks again.” 


“Nanny?” Blandon’s voice rose. He 
gaped at Colquitt. “‘She?”’ 
“Yes,” Colquitt growled; “you don’t 


know her, I’m afraid.”’ 

There was truth in that—he didn’t; not 
if all this was her doing. If Nanny Granger, 
though, was at the bottom of all that had 
happened, then what was her game? If a 
game, too, why the man that had tried up- 
stairs to kill him? 

“Oh, come, Jerry!” drawled Colquitt. 

Blandon flared up again. 

“You don’t believe me? I tell you it’s 
the living truth,” he snarled. “First he 
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HESweeper-Vacwillquick- 

ly remove all kinds of dirt, 
from any grade of rugs, with- 
out adjustment. Yet that is but 
one of its uses. With unequaled 
attachments and the exclusive 
Vac-Mop it performs nearly 
every housecleaning task, by its 
three functions of cleaning. 


SWEEP with this all-purpose 
cleaner which combines both 
accepted cleaning principles. 
Fordust, thread and imbedded 
dirt, it cleans by the ideal com- 
bination of gentle sweeping 
motor driven brush plus 
powerful suction. If desired, 
turn the lever, and clean by 
powerful suction alone. 


VAC with the Sweeper-Vac at- 
tachments, cleaning quickly 
and easily mattresses, out-of- 
reach places, and all furnish- 
ings. 


MOP with the Vac-Mop, an ex- 
clusive feature of the Sweeper- 
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wood floors and linoleum. All 
dirt and lint are carried bysuc- 
tion into a non-spill dust bag. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 

164 Fremont Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Kindly send, without obligation, your 
booklet describing the two-in-one 
Sweeper-Vac and its wonderful Vac- 
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“NONE BETTER MADE” 


More than a slogan—a standard of practice 


HAND-MADE straw hat, like a hand-tailored suit, 

will keep its good looks through long wear. Young’s 

straws are handmade—a guarantee of their lasting 
good looks. 


They are light—and cool—and comfortable. Their 
soft-cushioned leathers are delightfully easy on the head. 
Finest materials and painstaking finish of every detail 
make their beauty more than shower-deep. 


But most important of all, Young’s hand-made straws 
are becoming—not merely stylish, but styled to make you 
look your best. And it is this rare feature, characteristic 
of all Young’s Hats, which has won them their title, 
“The Sky-Line of the Nation” —symbolizing their popu- 
larity among the best dressed men the country over. 
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comfortable straw—buy a Young’s and learn for yourself 
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FELT HATS 


| he snarled again. 
himself. He’s up in the garret now! 


| “He's up there tied.” 


STRAW HATS | 
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tried to get me with a blackjack, then he 
shot at me with a gat!” 

“Shot at you? Oh, Isay!”’ said Colquitt. 

Blandon was fairly raging. 

‘Wait; I don’t ask you to believe me,” 
“‘T’ll show you the fellow 
1 

“In the garret?’’ Colquitt’s voice rose 
till it broke. “‘ What?” 

““That’s what I said!’’ snapped Blandon. 
As he spoke he 
started toward the entry door at the back. 
The stairs to the garret were there; and as 
he reached the door he was jabbering hotly. 
“Come along, Norry. We'll drag that fel- 
low down here, then we’ll get that girl. 
She’s upstairs too; and between them we 
can get the truth. Come on now!” 

Darting through the entry he scrambled 
up the stairs. Close at his heels came Col- 
quitt, startled now and wondering. Up the 
stairs, once he reached the floor above, 
Blandon was fairly running; and in less 
time than it takes to tell it they were at the 
foot of the flight leading to the garret’s 
dark dusty erypt. As they reached it Col- 
quitt halted momentarily. 

“Wait, Jerry. I want to get a gun,” he 
said. 

“You don’t need any gun,” 
Blandon. 

He darted on again. 

There was a light on the landing above, 
an electric bulb; but since Blandon last 
had been up there the light had been turned 
out. Queer, that. He could have sworn he 
had left it lighted. The puzzle, though, did 


snapped 


| not check his gait. He knew where the light 


was placed; and as he got to the landing 
he reached up and turned on the bulb. 
Then he saw that the garret door was shut; 
and that, too, was queer. Grabbing the 
door knob he gave the door a shove. The 
door, though, stood fast. 

“Say!” he said. 

Colquitt was close behind him. 

“What now?” he asked sharply. 

yee door’s locked!’’ Blandon wheezed. 

“e So ? ” 

If Colquitt’s tone, though, was even, it 
was evident from his face he was in no mood 
to temporize. “‘Out of the way, Jerry,” he 
ordered; and thrusting Blandon aside he 
set his shoulder to the door and gave a 
heave. There was a crash, then a crackling 
of splintered wood; the door gave, and 
Colquitt lunged into the garret. ‘Strike a 
match, Jerry,” he ordered. 

Blandon struck a match. As it spluttered 
into flame an ejaculation hoarse with won- 
der and consternation burst from him im- 
pulsively. The garret was empty; the man 
had gone. 

Gone, in fact. There was no sign, either, 
that he had ever been there, save for a 
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strand of broken twisted picture wire lying 
on the floor; and as Blandon stared at it an 
ugly rumbling growl welled up from his 
throat. 

“T might have known it!’’ he snarled, 
“That girl’s been up here; she’s let him 
go.” 

An echoing growl came from Colquitt, 

“All right,”’ he said. ‘‘If that girl did let 
him go let’s hear what she’s got to say.” 

Turning, he stamped down the stairs, 
Blandon at his heels. They were hardly 
halfway down the flight, however, wh 
Colquitt’s pace grew quick. It quicken 
more as he lumbered through the ro 
leading to Blandon’s. As they reached ‘the 
hall beyond, Colquitt again was fairly run, 
ning. ‘“Gad!’’ Blandon heard him ly rae 
A moment later they were at Nanny Gran- 
ger’s door. There, without so much as the 
formality of knocking, Colquitt grasped 
the knob and shoved. That door, too, was 
locked. Inside all was silent. Colquitt rat- 
tled the knob angrily. 

“Let me in, Nanny!” he ordered. N 
answer. ‘Do you hear me?” Colqui 
cried. He gave the panels a kick. “Ope 
the door or I’ll break it in!”’ he called. 

No answer still. Setting his shoulder to 
the panels, Colquitt heaved, and again 
there was a crash, a crackle of splinter 
wood. Then the door fell to; and his fa 
ugly, Colquitt stepped inside. 

The lights were lit, the room bright. Like 
the garret above, though, the room was 
empty, the bird flown. ; 

“You see!”’ said Blandon. 

Colquitt did not answer. His face was 
sweating; it was black, too, like a thunder- 
cloud; and shouldering Blandon out of his 
way he turned and strode across the hall. 
The door of his wife’s room was not locked; 
and opening it he disappeared within. An 
instant later Blandon heard him cry out 
hoarsely. 

He sprang to the door and looked in as 
he heard it. 

“Norry!’ he exclaimed. 

Colquitt was standing beside his wife’s 
dressing table, his eyes riveted on a sheet of 
notepaper he held in his hand. As Blandon 
entered he gave another cry. 

‘“‘Read that,’’ he said, his voice cracking; 
and he held out the paper to Blandon. 

Blandon read it at a glance: 


Dear Norry: Ihave gone away. In your desk 
at the office is a letter that will tell you why 
I have left you. EFFY. 


A clang of mingled triumph and regret 
came from Blandon as he handed back the 
aper. 
“T told you so!” he said. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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A pile of construction material 
... @ broken lantern ...a pair 
of headlights approaching. The 
driver sees and avoids the danger 
because he has a Fyrac 
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windshield glass 
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Danger lurks in darkness 


Accidents occur when least expected. 
What night-time driver can foretell 
the hazards he may meet within a 
mile? You would not drive on a 
dark night without lights. Yet how 
many times, when headlights ap- 
proach, you really do drive in 
blindness! 


Perhaps you’ve been lucky thus 
far. Yet tonight—or next week— 
the wheel of chance may change. 
Can you afford to gamble? It costs 
so little to be safe! 


Put a Fyrac Night Guide through 
your windshield. Train its beam on 
the right hand road-edge as you 


drive along. Then you can see the 
road and what’s ahead! Unhampered 
by curtains or windows, the Night 
Guide is always in service. Its Gun 
Grip is inside the car at your finger 
ends. Aim its 1500-foot beam in 
any direction—‘“‘stays put’’ where 
you want it. 


Installed at dealers’ while you 
wait, without removing the wind- 
shield. $12.75 installed—Jess than 
a penny a day for safety! We 
guarantee every windshield in which 
the Night Guide is installed. Made 
by the makers of Fyrac Spark Plugs, 
Fyrac Mfg. Co., Rockford, Ill. 


Made under and fully protected by patents and applications. Infringers will be prosecuted. 
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THE BRITISH BRAND OF 
SOCIALISM 
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very important thing has happened, the 
importance of which even most English- 
men have not realized because they have 
so quickly got used to it. In our day the 
miracle of Monday becomes the common- 
place of Wednesday; wireless, which ten 
years ago Mr. Wells would have been afraid 
to put into his most extravagant anticipa- 
tion, has long since ceased to be a thing we 
think about. 

The unnoticed miracle, which is perhaps 
the greatest thing that the Labor govern- 
ment will have left as a political legacy 
when it goes out of power—as it may any 
day—is the extraordinary change in the 
attitude of the British public to socialism as 
a political method or device. The word has 
simply lost its terror and is now regarded as 
indicating a mere political or social device 
like any other of half a dozen suggested re- 
forms, something with which one may or 
may not agree, but nothing that need ter- 
rify us. 

If we all had not, in the matter of our 
public men and politics, a very short mem- 
ory, we in England should still be pinch- 
ing ourselves to know whether we were 
dreaming or not. For only a month or two 
since, the average John Bull was as sus- 
picious and panicky about socialism and 
socialists as conservatively minded Amer- 
icans were when the Department of State 
was busy hunting down the reds and states 
were determined to keep the Bolsheviki out 
of their legislatures. To the average middle- 
class Englishman, socialism was a thing 
morally hateful and dangerous to all set- 
tled order. 

It was not merely the Duke of North- 
umberland who was lurid in denunciation 
of these enemies of society. Men like Earl 
Birkenhead, Mr. Winston Churchill, Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks, a large proportion 
of the Conservative Party, on the one hand, 
and practically the whole of the big trusti- 
fied press, the ninety-eight daily papers 
and publications of Lords Rothermere and 
Beaverbrook, on the other, were as pant- 
ingly apprehensive as the duke himself. 


Theorists in Office 


One paper, with a circulation not very 
far off two million a day, another with a 
circulation of a million, a third with a cir- 
culation of three-quarters of a million, kept 
on telling us day after day of the horror and 
terror with which the British public re- 
garded the proposals of the socialists. We 
were informed that these men belonged to 
an alien and enemy international organiza- 
tion pledged to destroy the British Empire, 
to overturn religion, break up homes, to 
seize all private property, to-introduce free 
love, to nationalize women, to bring all 
trade and commerce to a standstill. The 
newspapers, and the duke and his friends, 
gave us chapter and verse. They showed us 
how by this or that clause of the Social- 
istische Arbeiter Internationale Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s colleagues were tied hand and foot 
and were bound to bring all these disasters 
about. 

It is important to recall the violence of 
the language used, because it accounts in 
some degree for the very remarkable change 
in feeling which has taken place. It is pos- 
sible, to put it mildly, that some of the 
papers that indulged in that sort of lan- 
guage did not:quite believe in it or intend it 
to be taken quite literally. But the great 
mass of the stolid, more simple-minded 
middle-class Englishmen took it all quite 
seriously and voted mainly for the old 
parties, Liberal or Conservative, leaving 
Labor to be supported mainly by members 
of trade-unions and by manual workers. 

And then, as the result mainly of a piece 
of political tactics on the part of the Liberal 
Party, these ogres, these enemies of society 
actually took over the government of the 
empire. And none of the prophesied dis- 
asters happened. 

The enemies of the capitalist system, the 
revolutionists, the theorists, the national- 
izers of women and all the rest of it, came 
to office, if not to power. The thing which 
the middle-class John Smith had been told 
for months, every day, would mark the end 
of order and decency in the British Empire 
comes to pass—and the busses still run. 
Nothing happens. The day that Labor took 
office was a very good day on the stock 
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exchange and most securities rose in value, 
Trade has been picking up a bit ever since, 
And these bloodthirsty Bolsheviks have | 
been warmly received by the king; some of 
them have been granted titles; one or two 
have been made lords; others have been 
appointed masters of the horse or the bed- 
chamber, or controllers of the household; 
and the arch conspirator of them all, the | 
selfsame Ramsay MacDonald, whom the 
newspapers had been painting as a paid agi- 
tator, a defeatist, a traitor and enemy of his 
country and of society, is seen to be, when | 
he appears in correct evening dress at the 
official dinners, a very cultivated gentle-— 
man, moderate, sensible, a man of the 
world. The papers—the selfsame papers | 
which originally painted him a treasonable | 
Bolshevik—are now full of his photo—a | 
very handsome fellow—and photos of his 
children. Ramsay MacDonald sitting at 
his desk, Ramsay MacDonald going for a 
walk, Ramsay MacDonald talking to the 
king, cracking a joke with the Prince of 
Wales. He is made human. We get stories 
of the way in which his daughter is received 
in the palace. She is already great friends 
with the queen, who gives her friendly tips 
upon the role of political hostess. 


Middle-Class Opinion 


Then, obviously, the poor bewildered 
John, Smith has to change his view about 
the bloodthirsty Bolsheviks. He realizes 
that what the dukes and the newspapers 
were telling him was not quite true. And 
he has changed his view; his attitude to 
socialism is very different, indeed, from 
what it was only three months ago. It will 
never again be possible for the newspapers 
to use that kind of language about the so- 
cialists. 

The use of the word “socialist,’’ indeed, 
illustrates what I am driving at. The word 
is not the one used by Mr. MacDonald’s 
supporters to describe themselves. They 
speak of themselves as members of the 
Labor Party. But their enemies thought to 
excite alarm by the persistent use of the 
word ‘‘socialist.’”” What has happened is 
that the public, having seen the actual so- 
cialist government at work, no longer fears 
the word, but is quite prepared to examine 
the thing impartially, without panic. Here 
is Mr. J. L. Garvin, the editor of the Ob- 
server, orthodox, if independent, imperial- 
ist and Conservative, certainly not the least 
revolutionary, certainly not prepared to 
sanction anything antinational, who now, 
after two months of Labor rule, writes: 


We were told that Labour was not fit to gov- 
ern; but there is an astonishing turn of the ta- 
bles. The older parties will not like to be told 
what is true. Many things in the last few 
months have made average citizens of all kinds 
begin to wonder whether they are fit to govern; 
and whether Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has not 
created a more reasonable and efficient adminis- 
tration than any of his rivals . - could be 
trusted to provide. . Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald in a few weeks has become in the popu- 
lar mind a fine national figure, and if at this 
moment a plebiscite could be taken on personal 
merits, he would top the list. 


This last forecast is probably true. Here, 
there and everywhere, from the kind of 
stolid middle-class business man who three — 
months ago lay awake nights quaking at — 
the thought of what the socialists would do 
if ever they came to power, one now hears 
the friendliest expressions of good will. In 
other words, for John Bull socialism has 
lost its fright-engendering quality. It has 
become, as I have said, a party platform 
like another, perhaps to be rejected, as he 
might reject prohibition or protection or 
free trade; but nothing to get into a panic 
about. And that, you will admif, is a very 
considerable achievement for a few weeks — 
of office. As a piece of propaganda, these 
few weeks of office have done more to reach 
the mind of the middle-class Englishman 
and business man than thirty years of book 
writing and pamphleteering and meeting 
holding and speech making on the part of 
the Labor folk have been able to do. 

But a reader will object: 

“Do you mean to say that the conserva- 
tive business man of the city has no fears 
any more of a capital levy, or the national- 
ization of the railroads, or of banking, or 
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the mines—that he is going to accept these 
things?” 

Not necessarily, and it is probably true 
that some at least of the present com- 
placency or good will is the natural reaction 
from the fears excited by the extravagance 
of the language used in the press about the 

Labor intentions a few months ago. Just 
as the panic of the last few months of 1923 
was overdone, so, possibly, the business man 
| may find that he is overdoing somewhat his 

_ present complacency and good will. But he 
| has made one or two discoveries which are 
‘| important. The one is that the British so- 
) cialist, unlike certain of his Continental 

- brethren, will not, when it comes to admin- 
| istering a government, be tied down to 
| ironelad theories. He will not try to trans- 
form the complex social and economic life 
| of Britain from Saturday to Monday so as 
| to make it conform to paper theories of the 
socialist state. The attitude which the 
Labor government has adopted to certain 
social customs is an indication of their 
attitude generally. 

The average middle-class Englishman, 
before the arrival of the Labor government 
' to office, had a vague fear that many things 
/ which he had come to regard as the de- 
' cencies of life would be jettisoned; that the 
| railroad porter would no longer say sir to 
him; that he would be expected to have his 
servants sit at his table instead of serving 
it. But he finds that this is not the way in 
' which the Labor folk propose to have things 
_ work. The fact that members of the La- 
bor government have accepted titles and 
| peerages has had an enormous, a dispropor- 
tionate effect in reassuring the Englishman, 
who dearly loves a lord. What? These 
Labor fellows not only prepared to work 
with peers, but to make them? Then they 
cannot be so very revolutionary. 

Ramsay MacDonald’s young daughter 
entertains at 10, Downing Street, just as 
Mrs. Baldwin used to do. The trade-union 
officials, ex-miners and railwaymen who 
have accepted official positions in the royal 
household, wear their ceremonial dress just 
as the old lot used to do. And these con- 
cessions by MacDonald, if concessions they 
are, have had an effect in reconciling public 
opinion quite out of proportion to anything 
which they have really cost him. What, 
after all, does MacDonald have to give up 
in the social program which he has sketched 
out when he gracefully wears the court dress 
or adheres to the old ceremonial? 


Old Ceremonial Unchanged 


But just think of the friction which would 
have been created if, right at the beginning 
of his ministry, we had had a series of inci- 
dents arising out of the refusal of this or 
that minister to be polite to the King or 
wear the regulation dress or give to mem- 
bers of the House of Lords their recognized 
titles. This is the difference between the 
English and the Continental way. In many 
countries the whole struggle would have 
centered itself over the ceremonial. Many 
Continental socialists or revolutionists 
would find court dress a symbol of ancient 
oppression. The passionate socialist of the 
Slavonic or Latin type could probably no 
more take part in a ceremonial based upon 
feudal origins than a Protestant could par- 
ticipate in a Catholic high mass. But, as 
the Scots’ representative of the Clyde ex- 
tremists in the cabinet said in reply to an 
interviewer the other day, “‘We have more 
important things to think about than the 
kind of dress that we shall wear for a levee.” 
That does not mean that the House of Lords 
is to remain as it is or that Labor accepts 
the principle of hereditary legislation. It 
certainly does not. Of that more in a 
moment. 8 

This business of the retention of the old 
ceremonial, the archaic phraseology, the 
feudal forms, may explain in some measure 
one quality which is revealing itself in the 
British brand of socialism. For years, while 
they were in Parliament as members of the 
Opposition, these Labor politicians were 
‘accustomed to the daily use of words and 
phrases that have lost completely their 
original meaning. ‘‘His Majesty’s gov- 
ernment,” ‘the King’s speech,’ “the 
King’s army,” “His Majesty’s postmaster- 
general,” “During His Majesty’s pleas- 
ure,” “the Lord Privy Seal” —— The 
circumstances or facts which these ancient 
phrases once correctly described no longer 
exist. They have changed completely; the 
phrase remains. A minister “humbly be- 
seeches,”’ or “is commanded by’’ His Maj- 
esty to do this or that; the fact being that 
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His Majesty has nothing whatever to do 
with it. The same word is used today to 
describe something which differs entirely 
from the thing it described correctly per- 
haps five hundred years ago. 

Is it not just possible that this daily habit 
accounts for the ease with which men who 
yesterday talked about the complete aboli- 
tion of the capitalist system today devote 
single-minded energy to making some of the 
phrases, at least of “‘the capitalist system”’ 
work more effectively? In any case the 
spectacle of the men who yesterday fulmi- 
nated as revolutionaries today behaving 
precisely as His Majesty’s ministers have al- 
ways behaved, is clearing up a misappre- 
hension about socialist methods which was 
very deeply rooted in John Bull’s mind—a 
misapprehension not due entirely to the 
Duke of Northumberland or the Rother- 
mere press. It arose very naturally from 
the sort of language which socialists them- 
selves used before coming into power. 


Syndicalism and Socialism 


There is a good deal in that language to 
excuse the belief that it was the intention of 
the Labor Party on assuming office to have 
a grand, glorious, complete upheaval, a 
clean wiping of the capitalist slate. Every- 
thing, from the production of newspapers 
to hair restorers, was to be done by the 
state, and nothing was to be the subject of 
private enterprise, and nobody was to be 
allowed to keep savings. 

Immediately upon taking office the so- 
cialists would proceed to abolish private 
property and profits, to put all capital under 
the management of the state, to nationalize 
everything and everybody, to equalize 
everybody’s income by throwing the na- 
tional wealth into a general pool and having 
a general share-out. 

However natural this view of socialism 
may have been, considering the kind of 
oratory common in Labor ranks, it is a 
thousand miles from what anyone who 
mattered really proposed to do. The British 
Labor Party has never had a hard-and-fast 
paper theory of social reconstruction. Its 
whole history shows that it can select dis- 
criminatingly from all theories—adopt a 
bit of state socialism here, of syndicalism 
there, of collectivism elsewhere, of guild so- 
cialism at another point—and is prepared 
not merely to retain but to increase num- 
berless forms of private property and pri- 
vate enterprise. 

As far as so elastic and adaptable a thing 
as British socialism can be defined at all, it 
might be defined as the principle of extend- 
ing the control of the community by trial 
and error over the key economic activities, 
particularly the management of currency, 
credit, insurance and the great public utili- 
ties, in such a way as not merely to secure 
a fairer distribution of wealth but a greater 
and more efficient production. 

The men at present in control of the 
British Government have fully realized 
that a mere distributive reform, a better 
sharing out of the total wealth, would be 
quite inadequate. We must get a higher 
standard of production by a better codrdi- 
nation of our national resources and a 
better adjustment of consumption—which 
means in practice purchasing power—to 
production. 

Indeed in a country of elaborately de- 
veloped industrial economy, such as Eng- 
land is, there can be no rigid distinction of 
principle between individualist and social- 


‘ist government. English government, how- 


ever individualist and opposed to state 
interference with business, will nevertheless 
go on using state powers to interfere in the 
country’s business, which—and this is the 
whole point—could not be carried on at all 
without that interference, as we shall see in 
a moment; and every government, how- 
ever socialist, will accept and sanction all 
sorts of private enterprises and private 
property. Every individualist state must 
adopt increasing measures of socialism, and 
every socialist state retain large measures 
of individualism. It is all a question of de- 
gree and incidence, the questions of degree 
and incidence being extremely important 
ones. We are dealing not with two clear- 
cut, mutually exclusive theories, but with 
the question of whether certain tendencies 
shall be accelerated or delayed, and of the 
degree to which certain controls shall be 
applied. 

Take the question of the nationalization 
of the railroads. It would be literally true 
to say that nationalization began the day 
the first franchise was granted, and has 
been growing ever since. 
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It is worth while making clear what that 
statement means, because it will enable us 
to understand what is really taking place 
in Britain and the way in which the whcle 
conception of private property in certain 
things is being modified in this ancient 
British legal system. 

Railways, of course, never have been 
private property in the same sense in which 
the carrier’s cart which preceded them was 
private property. In the old days, before 
the railroads, all land transport was by 
horse and cart. A man bought a team of 
horses and a cart and bargained for the 
carriage of goods or persons. The thing was 
within the scope of not merely private but 
individual enterprise. There was no need 
for the government to interfere in any large 
degree or to take cognizance of the thing at 
any point, except perhaps to collect toll at 
the tollgates. 

But what happened when Stephenson 
perfected his engine and we came to the 
day of railroads? Before the railroad can 
exist at all, the promoters must go to the 
nation, the state, the community, and say: 
“Please, may we build arailroad? May we 
have a franchise?’”’ Until the nation, ‘the 
community, had granted that permission, 
which it was not necessary for the man with 
the carrier’s cart to ask, the railroad could 
not exist at all. 

The property could not come into being 
without a conscious act of national consent, 
a piece of state legislation, and the per- 
mission which created that form of prop- 
erty was not given unconditionally. The 
franchise was given subject to the railroad 
agreeing to certain freight rates and pas- 
senger fares, to certain precautions against 
public danger. It all had to be embodied in 
legislation. The nationalization was al- 
ready beginning. But only beginning. For 
before the railroad could be constructed, 
the state had to curtail enormously the 
rights of other property. To the old- 
fashioned squire who objected that he did 
not want these damned newfangled things 
on his land, the state had to oppose the na- 
tional interest. 

When the landowner said ‘‘It is my land, 
my field, my garden, my property, mine to 
do what I like with,” the state overrode 
him. It could not hold private property 
absolute or sacrosanct, but invoked the 
right of eminent domain and condemned 
the. private property. And without that 
overriding or curtailment of the rights of 
private property by the state, things like 
railroads, indispensable to the very life of 
a complex industrial country like Britain, 
could not exist at all. The new—and indis- 
pensable—form of property can only come 
into being by virtue of modifying the rights 
which attached to the old. 

The same change, it is true, has gone on 
similarly in America; but certain circum- 
stances in Britain—to be indicated in a 
moment—have caused the process to have 
in Britain political results which it has not 
had in a similar degree in America—as yet. 
Let us continue the story. 


The Age of Collective Enterprise 


When it came to financing these big en- 
terprises, finding capital for them, it was 
discovered that it could not be done with- 
out revolutionizing, in another way, the 
legal aspect of property, the conception of 
the financial liability of individuals, and 
the whole relationship of debtor and 
creditor. 

A century ago most property consisted 
in the individual ownership of material 
things that could be seen—land, houses, 
farms, cattle, ships—over which the owner 
had absolute control and for which he was 
responsible. Today the owner of even a 
big block of railway bonds or shares cannot 
point to any particular car or locomotive 
and say “This is my part of the property,” 
or require a train to wait for him because 
he owns it. He does not own it. He is 
accorded by law—changing from year to 
year, as laws relating to these financial 
things change—the rights to certain pay- 
ments, varying with the-class of stock he 
eye from corporations working the rail- 
road. 

In the old days an individual who shared 
with others the ownership of a property—a 
ship or venture—usually became responsi- 
ble to the extent of his whole property for 


‘any debts incurred by that undertaking. 


His liability was not limited by the amount 
of stock which he held. He was a partner 
and his liability was unlimited. All this 
had to be altered, and a change of law was 
brought about by which a shareholder’s 
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liability was limited to the amount which 
he actually invested. There began that 
series of elaborate laws about the limitation 
of the financial liability of shareholders 
which are now so familiar that we are apt 
to forget that in the days of our great-grand- 
fathers such limitation would have been 
regarded as not quite honest. If the busi- 
ness world had said “No government 
interference in our business arrangements,” 
railroads could never have been financed. 
It was the captains of industry who here 
invoked legislative interference. 

What is true of railroads is truer still of 
business like banking and insurance. In the 
sixteenth century or thereabouts, old John 
Burgess, the silversmith and goldsmith of 
Cheapside, was known to be a very honest 
and very wealthy merchant. Half the 
landowners of the western counties had 
found it safe and convenient to deposit with 
him their cash and valuables and accept in 
return his paper promises to pay, which 
they were able to use in making payments 
at home. What reason was there for the 
government to interfere in these private 
arrangements between the Shropshire gen- 
try and the Cheapside goldsmith? But, 
nevertheless, it was found in course of time 
that the number of promises to pay issued 
by John Burgess—the bank notes issued by 
his grandson, now become banker—very 
much concerned not merely the bank and 
its clients, but the public. 

As trade developed, the government was 
called: upon by everybody, in every coun- 
try, to protect the public interest in the 
matter of bank currency. What banks do 
about that, as what they do about other 
things, affects the value of the money not 
merely of bankers, but of everybody, which 
means that all are concerned, and sooner or 
later will want to have something to say, 
through the government, about decisions 
which so nearly affect them. 


A ‘“‘Managed Currency”’ 


And today, indeed, it is Cambridge econ- 
omists and great captains of industry, not 
confiscating socialists, who propose that 
public control over banking shall, for the 
purpose of stabilizing the value of money— 
prices, in other words—now be very greatly 
extended. I refer, of course, to the move- 
ment toward the stabilization of prices by 
means of a managed currency and the 
scientific control of the discount rate, and 
the credit policy, generally, of banks. 

Stabilization has even got as far as a 
congressional inquiry in America. If it is of 
that urgency in a country whose currency 
is still anchored to the gold standard, just 
think of its urgency in countries which have 
in fact abandoned the gold standard and, 
broadly speaking, manufacture their money 
without reference to gold. 

Very many who belong to this stabiliza- 
tion school are antisocialists, business men 
and economists, opponents of the Labor 
Party. Yet the policy implies a most revo- 
lutionary abandonment of the idea that the 
unimpeded working of economic laws, the 
free play of economic forces, will of them- 
selves correct such evils as unemployment, 
trade depression, slumps and booms. It is 
the abandonment of mere laissez-aller in 
favor of conscious control. 

Does anyone suppose that the process 
will stop at this precise point, and that the 
tremendous forces which push to the exten- 
sion of the control of the community, the 
nation, over private business of all kinds— 
transport, insurance, banking, the use of 
natural resources—will now cease their age- 
long movement? Even the Englishman 
who demands a return to the old sturdy in- 
dividualism in business, an ending of gov- 
ernment interference, finds that the very 
first step of that return involves interfer- 
ence by government in a difficult and com- 
plex matter. So long as we are not on a gold 
basis government action mainly deter- 
mines the value of money. But we can only 
return to gold by means of government 
action. Government must interfere, what- 
ever the policy. 

What has happened about the currency 
in England illustrates the inevitable tend- 
ency more than any other one thing. 

It is doubtful whether Americans realize 
to the full the social and political conse- 
quences of a wartime experience which they 
were spared—a general resort to debased 
paper money. 

It is worth recalling a little of the history 
of this movement, because some of the big- 
gest events bearing on the management of 
society never seem somehow to get reported 
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ANYWHERE~ 


Californians and New Yorkers camp together 
by some Missouri Highway. The Texan 
cools off in the White Mountains or along 
the Great Lakes, and the Down-East Yank 
tours to Florida in winter. | 


| The motor car nowadays travels any- 
| where on any road—and must be designed 
“Sane built for the tourist and not for the 
_ boulevard parader. 


For the endurance tests—the camping tour, 
the trip from coast to coast, the climb over 
the Blue Ridge or the Cascades—any car 
needs the sturdy underpinning of a tight 
chassis on Timken Axles. Timken engineer- 
ing has always anticipated the long, hard 
service of the long, rough road. Timken margin 
of safety and operating dependability are 
essential then—and any car is the better for 
having them, even if it travels more than half 
its life on asphalt or concrete. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Sole Representatives in the British Isles: 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
3, Berners Street, London, W. 1. 


FOR PASSENGER 
CARS, TAXICABS 
MOTOR TRUCKS 
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MOTOR COACHES 
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fort. Here in this brand 
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in the newspapers. At a certain date 
Great Britain, the very embodiment of 
financial stability, quietly dropped the gold 
standard. Other belligerents did the same. 
The step involved necessarily the transfer 
of a most crucial commercial function from 
the domain of laissez faire, of the free play 
of economic forces, to the domain of con- 
scious state control. 2 

Here was an act of socialism, in its re- 
sults far more revolutionary, far more con- 
fiscatory than anything proposed by the 
Labor Party. At the time—the early days 
of the war—the press hardly mentioned the 
occurrence. Recently here the small in- 
vestor was in a panic about the Labor 
Party proposal for a capital levy. As a mat- 
ter of fact, that levy did not propose to 
touch any fortune under five thousand 
pounds. Yet in the last few years we have 
seen the painfully accumulated savings of 
the small investor, of the professional and 
middle classes, confiscated to the extent of 
50, 60, 70, 90 per cent, in some cases com- 
pletely extinguished, as the result of the 
financial policy of capitalist governments. 
The middle classes, not alone in Germany 
but in France and Italy as well, have seen 
the little fortune set aside for old age and 
invested in leading gilt-edge securities re- 
duced to derisory values or wiped out by an 
act of conservative governments. These 
governments are supposed to stand for the 
sacrosanctity of private property. But by 
their financial policy they have confiscated 
the most characteristic modern form of 
private property, the private property par- 
ticularly upon which the widow, the aged, 
the small saver, is dependent. 

Here is a doctor’s widow. In 1910 she 
was left three thousand pounds. She in- 
vested it in first-class trustee securities— 
including some government stock —and 
secured an average of about 4 per cent. It 
gave her an income—an old-age pension— 
on which, on the then value of money, she 
could live in relative comfort. In 1920 she 
finds she is in debt. Not astonishing, since 
the cost of living had about doubled; or, in 
other words, the value of her money—her 
private property—had been halved. Be- 
ing obliged to realize on part of her capi- 
tal, she takes some bonds to her broker. He 
tells her that the hundred-pound railroad 
bond, for which she paid one hundred gold 
sovereigns, is now worth sixty-five Brad- 
burys—paper pounds worth fifteen shillings 
in gold. During the war she had sold cer- 
tain dollar securities and invested the pro- 
ceeds in British War Savings Certificates. 


The Shrinkage of Debts 


The government had promised to return 
a pound for sixteen shillings. What she lent 
the government, however, was gold. The 
promised pound which the government re- 
turns is paper worth, in terms of the gold 
money which she had lent, considerably 
less than sixteen shillings. She possibly re- 
flects that a private individual who did that 
sort of thing as the result of a large-scale 
advertising campaign would be likely to 
spend the rest of his ‘days in jail. 

The government compels her to accept 
these paper pounds in discharge of the loan 
which she madein gold. It has calmly con- 
fiseated, one way and another—by its 
demonetization of gold and then inflation— 
anything from 50 to 60 per cent of her pri- 
vate property. And yet she is a good deal 
luckier than most Europeans. The gov- 
ernment here has taken by this paper money 
scheme, say, only half her property. She 
gets back, anyway, forty or fifty cents on 
the dollar. In France she would get back 
only twenty cents; in Italy a like amount; 
in Germany a decimal point of a cent. There 
her whole fortune would not buy a box of 
matches today. 

It is experiences like those of the doctor’s 
widow which explain in part the compla- 
cency with which the arrival of a socialist 
government to power has been accepted by 
many in Britain who a year or two ago only 
would have been horrified at the thought. 
Even your man with a little sum put by, 
who heretofore has been such a ferocious 
antisocialist, is beginning to turn his atten- 
tion from what a Labor government might 
do to his savings, to noting what the con- 
servative governments have done to his 
savings In the recent past through the opera- 
tion of this mysterious currency policy. He 
has seen in other countries in Europe mil- 
lions situated like himself, the small bond- 
holder, the rentier, or the professional man 
with a fixed income, reduced to utter starva- 
tion by a decline in the value of the money 
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not of revolutionary but sometimes of 
extremely conservative governments. The 
socialists could do no worse. _ 

But the point is that, however antisocial- 
ist he may deem himself, he cannot help 
seeing the inadequacy, the ineptitude of 
such slogans as Let the Government Leave 
it Alone, Individual Enterprise, Sturdy 
Independence. 

How in heaven’s name can individual en- 


_ terprise deal with a situation of this kind? 


Even if our Tory says—with truth—that 
the whole trouble arose from government 
monkeying with the currency system, the 
fact nevertheless remains that any adequate 
measure of straightening it out includes ac- 
tion by the government. The issue is cer- 
tainly not that of the individual versus the 
state. It is a question of what action the 
state should take. It is not a simple ques- 
tion. The omelet into which our widow’s 
eggs were broken cannot be unscrambled. 
Simply to go back to gold, the simple re- 
demption of the oceans of paper money, is 
a physical impossibility for most of the bel- 
ligerents. Even in the case of Britain, de- 
flation as a means of getting back to gold 
had been a major factor in creating an 
amount of unemployment and trade de- 
pression—far worse than anything suffered 
by the countries that have been wallowing 
in paper money—that will make a repeti- 
tion of the method impossible. The bankers 
wanted one policy, the industrialists an- 
other. Every improvement in the value of 
money which adds to the value of the bond- 
holder’s property adds correspondingly to 
the burden of the taxpayer. Which policy 
is the right one? How are these rival claims 
to be adjusted? 


Inefficiency of the Coal Industry 


In the far-off age before the war in Eu- 
rope, these things more or less managed 
themselves. The gold standard kept money 
out of politics in the sense that violent fluc- 
tuations in values did not follow govern- 
ment action. But for good or ill, the key of 
all business, the entire relationship between 
debtor and creditor, is in the unsafe keeping 
of governments. It is no longer possible to 
say that politics doesn’t matter. These 
problems will be solved by collective action, 
which is a form of socialism, or not at all. 

And that is true not only with reference 
to the money system; British industry has 
arrived at a situation in which it must co- 
ordinate, as we should have said during the 
war, or be hopelessly beaten in many re- 
spects by countries that do not labor under 
our particular disadvantages. Some of 
these disadvantages have a historical basis. 
Take, for instance, the coal industry, which 
is the very basis of the life of something like 
half our people, and round which the main 
issues of our Labor policy are likely soon to 
be fought. It is only by virtue of coal that 
forty-five million people can live on these 
islands at all—we exist by turning coal into 
bread. Yet this fundamental industry is in 
a state of utter confusion owing to the fact 
of uncodrdinated private ownership. It is, 
indeed, heading once more to some crisis 
as I write—it is usually heading to some 
crisis. In the midst of one a year or two 
ago, a great royal commission was set up 
to investigate it. It sat under the presi- 
dency of a famous British judge, and after 
most exhaustive hearings, he signed the 
report which began with these words: 


1. I recommend that Parliament be invited 
immediately to pass legislation acquiring the 
coal royalties for the state and paying fair and 
just compensation to the owners. 

2. I recommend on the evidence before me 
that the principle of state ownership of the coal 
mines be accepted. 


He states at length his reasons for these 
recommendations, namely: 


Coal is our principal national asset, and as it 
is a wasting asset, it is in the interest of the 
state that it should be won and used to the best 
advantage. 

The seams of coal are now vested in the hands 
of nearly 4000 owners, most of whom are rea- 
sonable, but some of whom are a real hindrance 
to the development of the national asset. 

In certain areas the ownership of the seams of 
coal is in the hands of many small owners, some 
of whom cannot be found, and this causes great 
delay and expense in acquiring the right to work 
the mineral. 

Barriers of coal are left unworked between the 
properties of various owners to an extent which, 
in many cases, is not necessary for safe and 
proper working of the individual concern, and 
millions of tons of the national asset are thereby 
wasted. 

Drainage and pumping are carried on in in- 
dividual pits at heavy unnecessary expense, in- 
stead of under a centralized plan covering a 
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whole area. Further, lack of codperation ip 
drainage has in the past been, and is at the 
present time, conducive to the abandonment of 
coal and collieries. 

These recommendations were supported | 
by a majority of the commission, including 
mine owners themselves. Sir Richard Red- 
mayne, an ex-colliery manager, and during 
the war the principal technical adviser to | 
the coal controller, was emphatie enough, 

“Tn my opinion,’’ he said, “the present | 
system of individual ownership of collieries | 
is extravagant and wasteful. That is a 
somewhat daring statement, but I am pre- 
pared to stand by it, whether viewed from | 
the point of view of the coal-mining in- 
dustry as a whole, or from the national 
point of view; and I think by thoughtful © 
persons on both sides, both the owners and © 
the workmen, that is pretty generally ac 
cepted.” 

The recommendations of the commission 
whose findings have just been quoted were 
never carried into effect, and now we arein | 
the midst of new coal trouble, the root | 
cause of which is this same failure to apply | 
unification or trustification or some sort of | 
coordination to the mining of coal. In an | 
unorganized state, the industry cannot pay 
a living wage. There are vast areas of the | 
coal fields which, owing to antiquated 
methods or more or less exhausted resources, | 
are struggling to produce coal on an uneco- 
nomic basis. 

It is the attempt to keep these fields in 
being that is largely the cause of the present 
situation. The extravagant cost of produc- 
tion therein sets the high standard of price 
which is depressing the iron and steel in- 
dustry and handicapping the trade activities 
of the nation. There is only one rem- 
edy, as even conservative authorities are 
now proclaiming, and that is a bold na- 
tional scheme for dealing with the coal 
resources of the country as a single proposi- 
tion, some form of pooling, providing for 
the rapid development of the favorable un- 
tapped resources, the elimination of the 
derelicts and the transfer of labor from un- 
profitable to profitable fields. 

But everyone knows that in practice 
there can be no effective codperation be- 
tween railroads, mines, docks, shipping, 
without government interference at a score 
of points. In certain cases old rights which 
stand in the way of the general interest will 
have to be overridden by new statutory 
powers; no effective unification of the great 
public utilities can take place without the 
revision of certain franchises and the crea- 
tion of new, and the imposition of new 
conditions. This implies the use of state 
powers in one form or another. 


A General Coal Merger 


Those powers are unlikely to be used by a 
Labor government for enforcing any form of 
nationalization in the first instance, or even 
for enforcing the terms of the report of the 
royal commission previously quoted. The 
government is likely to aim first at a unifi- 
cation under private ownership—trustifi- 
cation; a fact which may be sufficiently 
astonishing to Americans, who regard trust 
busting as a measure indispensable in the 
interests of “‘the people.’’ The more far- 
sighted of the British Labor folk are quite 
ready to encourage the merger to organize 
an industry on the capitalist side—and to 
control it. For they propose later to con- 
trol the merger. The effect of a Labor goy- 
ernment being in office upon the mining 
industry will not unnaturally be that the 
mine owner is likely to say, “‘If we can even 
delay nationalization by trustification, let 
us trustify.” 

Conservative and Liberal governments 
could not secure even that much. Such a 
policy of steps, carried out by a Labor gov- 
ernment, is likely to secure general public 
support. And a strike—which might come 
any day—will add to rather than diminish 
the general feeling that the country as 4 
whole is concerned in this matter and must 
use its powers. 

Meantime there are certain other direc- 
tions in which that body of social legisla- 
tion for which the Labor Party has always 
stood and which, as a government, it is now 
busy enlarging is transforming English life. 
It is worth while to examine those other 
directions. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Angell. The views of Mr. Angell should not be 
confused with the opinions of the editors, which ap- 
pear from week to week on our editorial page, but 
we believe that they do reflect the ideas of many 
whose sympathies are with the Labor government. 
The second article will appear next week. 
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FLORIDA LOAFING 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“wo years ago, when one happened into 
/ami, he found an extra large subdivision 
yhe first throes of being sold to the public. 
twas partly sand and partly palmetto 
<ib, and it was six miles from Miami. 
‘iss bands lured the credulous investor 
-the auto busses that plied between the 
ir and this embryo suburb; and when the 
ises were getting ready to start and all 
} brass bands were rendering three or 
/r popular tunes at one and the same 
/e, the uproar was similar to that which 
curs when a football team returns to the 
«r old college town after knocking the 
slight out of the Big Blue team—or the 
; Red team or the Big Green team or 
+ Big Yellow team, as the case may be— 
Jthe first time in seven years. © 

tood conservative residents of Miami 
1ok their heads soberly over the brass 
- ds and the hullabaloo and did consider- 
f} viewing with alarm. Two years ago 
1 average price of a lot in this waste of 
21 and palmetto scrub was $700. Today 
| average price of a lot in the same sub- 
i sion is $2500, and the cheapest lot that 
, ean buy is $1600. The palmetto scrub 
1 the jungle have vanished, and in their 
lzes are lawns and palm trees and mac- 
“mized roads; sidewalks and electric 
¢ts and excellent golf links; big, airy 
‘ps and fine schools and an outdoor 
Jmming pool and hundreds of attractive 
} nish-type stucco houses. 

‘he Miami people who at first viewed 
- development with alarm as being lo- 
-2d in an unaccessible and unattractive 
‘t have begun to build houses in it and 
ive their families out to live in them. 
'> company that is developing the sub- 
iision now runs nineteen auto busses to 
-rom every part of Florida, and gives 
ispective buyers free transportation, 
11 and lodging during two and three day 
"s. Nobody would be particularly sur- 
ued if this company began to run auto 
ises to its subdivision from the Grand 
‘ion and Los Angeles. 

‘he great danger of relating these glitter- 
1 stories of sudden riches that have been 
cuired in Florida real estate lies in the 
i; that persons with small capital in 
iny parts of the North, without any 
wledge whatever of Florida conditions, 
ly pick up the idea that they can rush to 
‘rida, drop all their money into the first 
fig that is offered to them and meet with 
‘hing but success. Many persons, lured 
+ talk of quick returns and large crops, 
ire sunk all their savings into Florida 
jnlands or real-estate projects that were 
uifficiently developed. Sometimes this 
id has been under water. Sometimes it 
; been shrouded in palmetto scrub and 
igle, which is about as easy to clear—for 
}inexperienced agriculturist without re- 
orces—as for a Filipino to clear a twenty- 
(e polar tract of snow and ice with a bolo. 


Crooked Land Schemes 


Vhen this happens—and it has happened 
"yuently—the man who has been fleeced 
«’t live on his land, for it is too much of 
ingle to yield a living. He has to leave 
“nd hunt for a job, and jobs are hard to 
7k into in Florida. He can’t resell his 
id, because persons who are familiar with 
-von’t buy it. Usually there’s little for 
‘1 to do except curse Florida and go home. 

\nd too frequently Florida real-estate 
‘jects have been promotions instead of 
‘relopments—promotions engineered by 
-Floridians for the purpose of hooking 
| fuddled tourist, who seems to pack his 
ese of proportion away in moth balls 
7h his heavy flannels and his old brown 
is when he leaves the North. Thus de- 
ved of his sense of proportion, the cold- 
yd, stern-jawed Northerner who wouldn’t 
Ink of paying $6000 for a lot six blocks 
1 the city hall in his home town will 
lien open-mouthed to the jazz and the 
lyhoo of the Florida land promoters and 

‘ly break his neck to pay $6000 for a lot 
i miles from the city hall in a Florida 
iy. If the lot happens to be in a promo- 
in instead of in a development, and if he 
1s bought it as a speculation instead of as 
investment, he has an excellent chance 
regretting his bargain if the real-estate 
ym ends or even hesitates. 

nfortunately, there have been ten pro- 
tions for every development in recent 
‘irs. The promoter takes his money and 
4s out. The buyer, in some cases, has 


made money; but his purchase has been 
a pure speculation, as dangerous as any 
speculative purchase in the stock market. 

The tales of great increases in Florida 
land values are set down here in order to 
show one of the chief reasons for the 
optimism in regard to real estate that exists 
on every side in Florida, and for the conse- 
quent inability of the retired business man 
to stay retired. 

There is great difference of opinion in 
Florida as to the amount of income that a 
person should have in order to retire from 
the bleakness of Northern winters and live 
in lazy abandon amid the oranges and 
grapefruit, the sand spurs and the coconut 
trees, the idle rich and the apologists for 
the climate, the real-estate enthusiasts and 
the perfect-thirty-four bathing girls and the 
Spanish bungalows and all the other de- 
lights that Florida holds out to weary 
dwellers in the slush belt. 

It is popularly thought in Northern cir- 
cles that the person who owns a winter 
home in Florida, or who rents a house or 
an apartment in any Florida resort, must 
of necessity have horny spots on the thumb 
and forefinger of his right hand from clip- 
ping the coupons from his huge stack of 
bonds. 

Fortunately for the Florida real-estate 
dealers, this idea is as erroneous as the be- 
lief that all residents of Paris, France, are 
immoral. The idea is probably due to the 
fact that the representatives from Florida, 
who are heavily advertised in the roto- 
gravure sections of the Sunday papers from 
January until March each year, are largely 
members of the Part-Y our-Name-On-The- 
Side Club, whose heaviest and most pro- 
tracted cerebration is devoted to originating 
ways in which to spend the money that 
somebody else made for them. 


The Fly in the Ointment 


The rotogravure sections do not adver- 
tise the Smiths of St. Petersburg or the 
Browns of Orlando or the Joneses of Sara- 
sota or the Greens of Bradentown or the 
Whites of New Smyrna or the Blacks of 
Titusville or the Grays of Fort Pierce or the 
Guffs of Delray or the Blanks of Fort 
Lauderdale or all the other thousands of 
good folk in the scores of palm-bowered 
Florida towns, each one of which has its 
full quota of hibiscus, bougainvillea, subdi- 
visions, vine-clad bungalows, balmy breezes, 
boosters and people who tell all strangers 
that they never had any climate like this 
before. 

None the less, the Smiths and the Browns 
and the Joneses and the Greens and the 
Guffs and the Blanks are Florida, just as 
they are all the rest of the United States; 
and the B. Hoister Ogles and the H. Pier- 
pont Brindles merely provide the publicity 
value, which is one of the essential features 
of present-day life. 

Even Palm Beach, whose very name is 
synonymous with money, and the odor of 
whose residents’ twenty-dollar-an-ounce 
perfumery can be detected eleven miles at 
sea when the wind is right, has many un- 
obstreperous, intelligent and highly desir- 
able winter residents whose income is less 
than $10,000 a year—and $10,000 a year, 
according to the popular conception of 
Palm Beach, isn’t enough to permit one to 
wager properly on a single game of polo, 
let alone living on such a beastly sum for 
any length of time. 

The general consensus of opinion among 
Florida bankers, architects, climate fiends, 
real-estate agents, retired business men and 
newspaper editors and reporters seems to 
be that an income of $2500 or $3000 a year, 
after the recipient of the income has in- 
vested in a house and lot, is sufficient to 
allow any man and his wife to live simply 
but well in any Florida resort, to keep an 
automobile, to join a golf club and to rub 
elbows with perfect aplomb and _ savoir- 
faire with the J. Dashit Whortleberrys and 
the S. Oakum Van Grypers. 

The fly in the ointment, so far as this 
particular statement goes, lies in the fact 
that so many of the Floridians who insist 
that a $2500 income is plenty if one wishes 
to live in Florida are spending considerably 
more than that on their own living expenses. 

Whenever one expresses some doubt as 
to whether a person can really have all the 
advantages of the best resorts on $2500 a 
year, the Floridians become slightly in- 
dignant. 
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Snap It Shut— 
and It’s Out of Sight 


VER-READY fora big load of grips, sample cases, 
bundles, sport equipment, touring luggage, etc., 
—at other times, folded down, flush with the run- 
ning-board’s edge—out of sight, out of the way! 


GRIP RACK is adopted by motorists who take 
pride in their cars because it combines good looks 
with neatness and all-season utility. Gives more 
room and comfort in the car. 


Not to be compared with ordi- 
nary, clamp-on “carriers”. Bolts 
solidly to the running-board— 
cannot loosen or rattle. Never 
forgotten or lost. Finished in 
velvety black enamel, baked on. 


Made in three sizes to fit all cars. 
Ask your dealer, or write us for 
handsome descriptive Booklet A. 


MILWAUKEE MOTOR 
PRODUCTS, ZING. 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


The only GRIP RACK is the 
Milwaukee. Insist on the genuine 
—look for the brass name plate. 


$5, 86 and $7 


(higher in Canada) 
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As Beautiful as China 
and as Easily Cleaned 


Every woman knows the difference 
between porcelain ware and fine 
china. 


3 


Luxeberry Enamel is made 
in white and six rich color 
tones. It is the achievement 
of the makers. of Liquid 
Granite Floor Varnish and 
Luxeberry Wood Finish, 
the original Hard Oil. 


ENAMEL SPREADS CONTENTMENT 
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There is as great distinction between 
white-enameled woodwork and that 
finished with Luxeberry Enamel. 


Luxeberry White is pure white. 
Properly applied by a good painter 
it never discolors, cracks, peels or 
chips. It dries with a mellow, soft- 
toned finish without rubbing and 
possesses colonial-like dignity that 
reflects warmth and refinement. 


Like good china and fine linens, 
Luxeberry enameled woodwork is a 
possession that warrants pride and 
pays for itself in long service and 
enduring satisfaction. 


Instead of having the hall or dining 
room done over in ordinary white 
enamel, call in the best painter in 
town and specify Luxeberry Enamel. 
There is nothing cold or harsh about 


it. A damp cloth will keep it dust ~ 


free and immaculate. 


Sold by Good Paint and Hardware 
Dealers Everywhere 


BERRY BROTHERS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“Of course he can!” they declare, with 
a trace of peevishness in their voices. ‘“‘Of 
course he can! It’s much cheaper to live in 
Florida in winter than to live in the North. 
Why, a person doesn’t have to buy any 
fuel, and he doesn’t have to have a winter 
overcoat or heavy underclothes! Why, 
look at all he saves by living in Florida!” 

One idea that one gathers from Florida 
enthusiasts is that the bulk of Northern 
incomes during the winter months is spent 
on fuel, overcoats and heavy underwear. 
In fact, if a stranger to the United States 
were to drop into Miami, St. Petersburg, 
West Palm Beach or any other flourishing 
Florida community and ask a few questions 
about Northern winters, he would soon get 
the impression that every Northerner di- 
vided his days equally between buying fuel, 
buying overcoats, eating, sleeping, buying 
heavy underwear and shivering. 

One can get a sort of Gregorian chant 
effect out of Florida travel by stopping any 
casual passer-by and asking the question, 
‘“Why is it cheaper to live in Florida than 
in the North?” And then quickly adding, 
“You don’t have to buy any fuel.” His 
words will synchronize with the passer-by’s 
reply, which will be exactly the same. 

As a matter of fact, living expenses in 
Florida are just about what they are in the 
North. One doesn’t need to get winter over- 
coats and heavy suits, but one makes up for 
it by buying more light clothes. Food costs 
are about what they are in the North, be- 
cause so many foodstuffs have to be 
freighted to Florida, and the consumer 
must pay the freight. Rents are about as 
high as Northern rents. 

Initial costs, however, are lower. Owing 
to the fact that the houses have no cellars 
and don’t have to be built with an eye to 
the frost-laden blasts of winter, one can 
build for $8000 or $10,000 or $12,000 a 
home that is equal in comfort and beauty 
to a house that would cost $18,000 or 
$20,000 or more in the North. 

It costs as much to live in Florida as in 
the North; but in return for the expendi- 
ture, Florida offers far more in comforts, 
luxuries and contentment than does the 
North; and anybody who cares to regard 
that statement as an overenthusiastic boost 
for Florida is entitled so to regard it until his 
regarding muscles atrophy from overuse. 

Necessarily, there are people all over the 
world who live on the exact amount of 
money which is theirs to spend. Since Flor- 
ida is no exception to the general rule, and 
since there are a great many people in Flor- 
ida with very small incomes, there are a 
great many people there who live on much 
less than the $2500 or $3000 a year that 
is so frequently specified by Floridians as 
being the income that one should have in 
order to be comfortable. 


Happy on a Thousand a Year 


In one flourishing city on the West Coast 
of Florida, for example, there is a retired 
New York fireman whose only income con- 
sists of a monthly pension of $93. On this 
he spends half the year in Florida, paying 
$300 rent for his home. He and his wife 
do all the cooking; they contribute to the 
church and take in an occasional movie; 
they say that they live well and have 
plenty to eat and can get along in Florida 
much more cheaply than they can in New 
York; and they have bought a piece of 
land on which they intend to build in the 
near future. 

In the same city there is a man from 
Hartford, Connecticut, with a wife and an 
eighteen-year-old son. They pay $300 a 
year for a three-room kitchenette apart- 
ment, and the wife makes all her own 
clothes. Their total yearly income is $1000 
and they are entirely happy. 

A mother, with her son and daughter, 
lives in this city, and pays $500 rent for a 
small bungalow and an accompanying 
garage. They have no maid, but they have 
an automobile that gets them there and 
gets them back; and whenever the growing 
son and daughter raid the ice chest they 
always find enough in it to assuage the 
hunger pangs that are ever gnawing at the 
vitals of all growing girls and boys. This 
family’s income is $3000 a year. 

A man from Oklahoma City who lives in 
one of Miami’s most flourishing subdivi- 
sions figured up his living costs for me, after 
announcing impressively that the person 
who lives in Southern Florida doesn’t have 
to buy any fuel, can wear summer clothes 
forever and can throw away his overcoat. 
And it may be mentioned in passing that 
there is no Florida law to force a man to 
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throw away his overcoat, and that if } 
ever intends to ride in an automobile ; 
night or on Florida’s occasional chilly day 
he might as well retain it unless he wish 
to develop such violent shivers as to crac 
all the enamel off his teeth. 

However, this man owns an eight-roo) 
house on a lot that is 80 feet by 100 fee 
He has a big car, plays golf almost daily- 
his membership in the golf club costs $¢ 
a year—and lives extremely well on a tot) 
expenditure of $5000 a year, which, } 
claims, is a smaller expenditure than } 
would have to make if he still lived j 
Oklahoma City. 

After a moment of reflection, he the 
added that anyone ought to be able to liy 
well in any part of Florida for $3500 a yea 

There is no call, however, for the wear 
Northerner who has accumulated a eapit; 
of $50,000 to rush to Florida with his fan 
ily, harboring the theory that he will } 
able to rent a charming Spanish villa fe 
five or six or seven hundred dollars a ses. 
son. Even in Palm Beach it is possible t 
build one of these popular Spanish-typ 
homes for $10,000 or $12,000 and to buy | 
centrally located lot on which to build i 
for $4000 or $5000; but the rent that on. 
has to pay for such a house is in the neigh 
borhood of $2500 for a five months’ season 


What to Do With Fifty Thousand 


Building sites, however, are plentiful an) 
Florida contractors have so developed th 
business of building a house that it seem 
more like a natural force than a huma 
operation. The feverish speed with whic 
a mushroom emerges from nothing an 
reaches maturity is almost being rivaled b 
the indecent rapidity with which Florid 
houses attain their growth. A Florid 
house builder runs some cement out on th 
ground to serve as a foundation, slams up 
framework to which he nails black pape 
with a chicken-wire attachment, slaps tw 
or three layers of cement on the chicke 
wire, and thus apparently obtains a ful 
grown and highly successful residence in tk 
time that a Northern contractor or builde 
occupies in getting the blue prints unrolle 

And any Floridian can tell anyone e) 
actly what to do with a capital of $50,0( 
in order to conserve one’s income nearly ii 
tact, get a house for nothing and place hin 
self in a position to double his money int 
time at all—and in perfect safety. 

“The Northerner,’ explains the Fl 
ridian, “comes down here with his $50,0\ 
invested in high-class bonds that yield hi 
somewhere around 5 or 5.5 per cent. Th 
gives him something like $2500 or $2800 
year, doesn’t it? All right. Well, that’s 
foolish yield. He proposes to live in Flo 
ida, where he can be happy for the rest 
his life; so the first thing he ought to do 
to sell all his bonds and get his $50,000 
cash. Having done so, he sets aside $10,0( 
for the purchase of a house and lot. F 
that amount he can get a nice lot and 
pretty little house. That’s all right, isn 
it? Allright. He sets aside another $10,0( 
for real-estate investment; and with th 
$10,000, if he has any sense at all, he’ll mal 
an income of another $5000 or $10,000 
year. Huh? Sure he will! Why, Florida 
crowded with people who need houses rig! 
now; and tens of thousands more residen 
are pouring into the state every winte 
They must have places to live, mustn 
they? Now mustn’t they, hey? Well, z 
right then. And any fool can make mone 
by buying land and selling it to the peop 
that need it. Can’t he? Huh? All righ 
Why, Florida is the world’s greatest su 
thing! It’s the only frontier state left. An; 
body who buys land in Florida for years | 
come will make money just like finding 1 
In a few years they’ll be pouring in by th 
millions to revel in our sunshine and ot 
balmy breezes; to mingle with the birt 
and the fish and the flowers; to bow dow 
before the shrine of ——”’ blah-wah, wal 
hoo-wah, blah, blah, blah, and so on unt 
he is jolted back to earth and told to get 
with his story. a 

“Well,” says the Floridian, when he hi 
wiped the perspiration from his brow af 
the foam from his lips and pulled himse 
together again—‘‘well, that leaves hi 
$30,000, doesn’t it? All right! He tak 
the $30,000 and puts it into well-selecte 
first mortgages, which are the best mor 
gages anywhere in the world and pay 8 P' 
cent all over Florida. Eight per cent < 
$30,000 is $2400; so you see he’d have Ju 
about the same amount of money that | 
came here with, and he’d also have h 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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_ouse and his lot, and another $10,000 in- 
-ested in sure-fire real estate that will make 
aoney-for him just as certainly as there are 
sh in the Gulf Stream; and when he makes 
is first turnover he can build himself a 
‘etter house on a nicer piece of land, and 
hen he can sell his first house and lot at a 
srofit and then ——’”’ blah, blah, wahblah- 
yah, blah blah; and one has to use force 
o get him quieted down so that he stands 
ilent and shaking all over and doesn’t at- 
empt to force his ravings on anyone. 

_ Large numbers of Northerners who have 
‘ome to Florida to retire have done exactly 
rhat this Floridian outlined. The 8 per 
ent first mortgage is universal throughout 
lorida. Florida banks are permitted to in- 
est their funds in them. There are many 
'f these 8 per cent mortgages, of course, 
hat are not properly secured, just as there 
ire some 6 per cent mortgages in other 
tates whose safety is somewhat dubious. 
‘ut with the exercise of a little care one 
an obtain a return of 8 per cent on his cap- 
ial with the same amount of safety that 
e can get by investing in good bonds. 

And so far as can be discerned with the 
aked eye, the Floridians are quite right 
oncerning the generous profits to be made 
om land investment. The demand for 
ind and living quarters on the part of new- 
omers of moderate means is equaled only 
ly the similar demand in Los Angeles, 
valifornia; and the population of the city 
'f Los Angeles alone is fully as large, if not 
lightly larger, than that of the entire state 
'f Florida. | . 

In the past the state of Florida has been 
omewhat in the position of a large bottle 
ith a very small neck. The roads to Flor- 
la from the North have been bad and 
ailway accommodations have been more 
estricted than they should have been. 
‘onsequently, people haven’t poured into 
he state as rapidly as they might have—a 
ault that bids fair to be remedied soon. As 
he people pour in and the natural resources 
f the state begin to be developed the Flo- 
idian who fails to make money out of the 
itate’s growth should have his head ex- 
mined for osseous formations. 

There is great argument among Flo- 
idians and among outlanders as well over 
he advantages of the West Coast of Flo- 
ja as compared with the Hast Coast, and 
f the Hast Coast as compared with the 
Vest Coast. It has been my experience— 
: prospective travelers to Florida wish an 
nbiased opinion—that when I am on the 
jast Coast I greatly prefer it to the West 
yoast; and when I am on the West Coast 
find it much preferable to the East Coast. 


Game in Abundance 


What with the fishing and the hunting 
md the perfect roads and the loafing on 
llazzling beaches in the hot sun and the 
ivallowing around in milk-warm water and 
he amiable and hospitable people that one 
ncounters everywhere, one can be happy 
n any Florida resort; and as soon as one is 
,appy he prefers the place in which he is to 
he place in which he is not. 
| There are features to every Florida re- 
jort that endear it to its residents above all 
ther towns or cities or resorts. Some peo- 
yle like the hurry and bustle of a Southern 
ity and the added conveniences that may 
»e had in its suburbs. Some people are so 
\ttached to a particular sort of tree that 
heir deepest sympathy goes out to the 
community or district that cannot—be- 
cause of climatic handicaps—grow it. 

“Why,” said a resident of Miami to me, 
\lmost with tears in his eyes, ‘‘I came back 
jrom California a little while ago, and I al- 
linost froze to death out there; and let me 
lell you, sir, I pity those people. Yes, sir, 
| pity ’em! Why, sir, they can’t raise 
coconut trees out there!” 
| Other people like the glamour of the 
(mart shops and the widely press-agented 
hames of Palm Beach’s idle rich; while still 
others crave the simplicity and restfulness of 
inspoiled country. One never knows what 
dart of Florida he will like the best until he 
as traveled through most of the state. 
There are worse trips than a run up the 
lorida coast in January or February, 
through the tree-bowered stucco houses of 
Miami’s suburbs that were waste land two 
years ago, and along the wide avenues of 
Miami Beach to the endless stretch of 

hite sand stretching up to Palm Beach 

nd beyond. This land along the beaches 
s cleared and marked off to streets and ave- 
ues. Two years or three years ago it sold 

y the acre. Today it sells by the front 
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foot, and the people who bought it by the 
acre have tripled and quadrupled their 
money. 

There is more to fill the eye in a journey 
along the French or the Italian Riviera; 
but neither the French nor the Italian 
Riviera can offer nearly so much sunshine 
or warmth or dependability or comfort as 
can the coast of Florida. 

North of Palm Beach and West Palm 
Beach one runs through the orange groves 
that border the banks of Indian River— 
which looks more like a turquoise-colored 
inland sea than a river—and a dozen pleas- 
ant towns. In between the towns there are 
incipient real-estate promotions—an orna- 
mental gateway standing alone in the glar- 
ing white sand and the rank green of the 
palmetto scrub. 

At one spot a complete town is laid out 
with corner posts and street signs, but not 
a house has risen on it. A signboard opti- 
mistically announces that it is Olympia, the 
New Town, and maybe it is. Maybe an- 
other two years will see a far-flung com- 
munity there, with hotels, churches, schools 
and handsome stucco dwellings, just as the 
past two years has witnessed a similar de- 
velopment in the middle of the flat land 
between Miami and Palm Beach. 

Along this road to the North one en- 
counters deserted asparagus plantations, 
shielded from the sun by acres of rotting 
laths, like endless chicken coops for com- 
munities of giants. Everywhere there are 
ringneck plover, screaming nervously to 
one another and leaping into or swooping 
down from the cloudless sky. White herons 
flap from roadside pools, orange trees dis- 
seminate a pleasing odor and the hot sun 
scorches the back of the neck. Truly a 
mild and beneficent country! 


The Town of Pretty Girls 


At New Smyrna, where all the trees ana 
even some of the telegraph wires have 
sprouted longand benevolent-looking whisk- 
ers of gray moss, one is able to bear off to 
the westward and start across the state. It 
is along this road that one begins to catch 
glimpses of a new sort of Florida—a Flor- 
ida of rolling land instead of the flat waste 
that surrounds the southern resorts, and of 
pleasant lakes by the sides of which excited 
fishermen with popping eyes tell you of 
innumerable and voracious black bass 
whose sole object in life seems to be the in- 
haling of fishing tackle. 

It is also along this road that one finds 
the training camps of many of the big- 
league baseball teams—a fact which tends 
to confirm the raucous claims of the resi- 
dents of St. Petersburg and Orlando that 
the climate in this neck of the woods is the 
veritable and only ne plus ultra of climates. 
Here and in this vicinity gambol the Cleve- 
land Indians, the Boston Braves, the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, the Washington Sen- 
ators, the Cincinnati Reds, the Chicago 
Cubs, the St. Louis Cardinals, the New 
York Giants, the Philadelphia Nationals 
and the Indianapolis American Association 
team. Next year the New York Yankees 
and the Philadelphia Americans are sched- 
uled to join the happy throng—unless 
deterred by the unpleasant spring of 1924, 
although the Floridians explained to every- 
one that they didn’t know what to make of 
that weather; that they couldn’t remem- 
ber when there had been any weather like 
that; that a person might come down every 
year for a thousand years without finding 
anything like it; that blah-blah-blah, and 
so on. Big-league baseball teams are not 
exactly newborn babes in sophistication 
and what not, and eleven of them wouldn’t 
camp along the New Smyrna-St. Petersburg 
road unless there was more to the climate 
than the hot air of the natives. 

Orlando is a flourishing city of 17,000 
population, a city of beautiful homes and 
wonderful outlook, for it is built around 
twenty-two fresh-water lakes—so many 
evidently that it has always been able to 
see itself perfectly mirrored and thus avoid 
the ills of so many cities; such ills as graft 
and filth and gimcrack building and eager- 
ness to snatch for individual enrichment 
the things that belong to all men. 

Everywhere through Orlando and in the 
suburbs there are orange groves and tree- 
shaded streets. Orlando people say that 
Orlando girls are the prettiest girls in the 
world. I am no judge of the standing of the 
different American cities in this matter; 
but the young women that were pointed 
out to me by Orlando residents in support 
of their contention appeared to have all the 
necessary qualifications, 
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The Orlando people are passionately ad- 
dicted to whisking strangers around the 
city and explaining all about it—all about 
the lakes and the four new bank buildings 
that were built during 1928, and the two 
new ten-story buildings; and how all four 
of the ten-story buildings in town were 
built entirely by local capital without a 
cent of outside help; and how land in the 
business section of Orlando is worth $2600 
a front foot; and how the city is crowded 
with visitors, in spite of the two new hotels; 
and how nobody knows how the visitors 
are going to be taken care of; and how Or- 


lando will have a population of 30,000 by 


1930; and all the time one is being intro- 
duced to a new lake, or one’s guides are 
busy raising their hats to bevies of the girls 
who are reputed to be the prettiest girls in 
the world, until one is quite dizzy and can- 
not possibly keep his mind on all the sta- 
tistics. It is certain, however, that if this 
were not a prohibition country, there would 
be many deaths from drowning in Orlando; 
for if a drunken man were to start back in 
horror at finding himself wabbling on the 
brink of one of the twenty-two Orlando 
lakes, he would be almost certain to fall 
into one of the twenty-one others. 

The country around Orlando is excellent 
orange country, and land is comparatively 
cheap. Orange-grove land, with the trees 
in prime bearing condition and yielding 
from two to three hundred boxes of fruit 
to the acre, fruit that usually brings $1.50 
a box but that only brought a dollar a box 
in 1924, can be bought for $1000 an acre. 
And the Orlando people, who are a very 
kind-hearted lot, cannot refrain from 
throwing in the information that in Cali- 
fornia the same sort of land with the same 
sort of trees would cost $5000 an acre, 
and have to beirrigated. Florida sand is re- 
markably fertile and needs no irrigation. 

From a recent advertisement of an estab- 
lished Orlando real-estate firm one reads: 
“‘Highteen acres—10 acres in big bearing 
orange trees. Good home—electric light 
and water. Big crop of trees. Price, 
$17,500.”” And another: ‘‘Twenty acres in 
city limits of Orlando—about 900 bearing 
orange and grapefruit trees. Price, 
$17,500.” Some persons prefer this sort of 
thing for $17,500, while others prefer to 
pay the same money for a smaller acreage 
at Palm Beach, within hearing distance of 
the dulcet screams of the distinguished so- 
ciety leader, Mrs. J. Custon Frimp, as she 
enters the water each morning, or the lady- 
like profanity of the lovely movie star, 
Miss April Sunshine, as she bawls out her 
husband, Mr. Milton Fishback, on the 
dance floor at the Coconut Grove. 


Free Papers on Cloudy Days 


There is a fine hospital in Orlando, and a 
splendid library, and spacious schools by 
the lakesides with 3500 white pupils in 
them. Practically every resident owns his 
own home, and most of the residents live in 
Orlando during the summer as well as dur- 
ing the winter months; and altogether it is 
the sort of town that one would like to live 
in, what with its excellent country club and 
its prettiest girls in the world and its balmy 
climate and the masses of flowers that rim 
its lakes and what not. 

So you say to your guide, ‘I wouldn’t 
mind having a little place here—just a 
simple ——”’ 

Then the guide interrupts. 

““Yes, yes,’”’ says he soothingly. ‘‘I know 
exactly what you want. Everyone wants 
exactly the same thing. All you want is a 
little place here—just a simple little place 
on a lake; one that’s simple enough to take 
care of yourself, and with a few orange and 
grapefruit trees on it. That’s what you 
want. That’s what everyone wants, and he 
always does his wanting in exactly the 
same language. Well, it’s easy enough; 
why doesn’t everyone do it? We've all 
done it, and we’re the happiest people in 
the world.” 

On leaving the happy people and pretty 
girls of Orlando with a slight sensation of 
envy, one passes through many more orange 
groves; and eventually, after touching the 
large and bustling city of Tampa, circles 
around onto a pleasant peninsula, with 
Tampa Bay on one side and the Gulf of 
Mexico on the other, and comes to the city 
of St. Petersburg, sometimes known as the 
Sunshine City because the sun appears to 
do more shining there than in most parts of 
the world. There is a large and enterpris- 
ing daily paper in St. Petersburg which 
undertakes to give everybody a free copy 
on the day when no sun shines within the 
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city’s purlieus, and in the last thirteen years 
this enterprising paper has given away 
seventy-two editions. This, translated into 
the argot of the day, means that the sun 
fails to shine in St. Petersburg—famil- 
iarly known as St. Pete, by the way, to all 
its residents—only about five days out of 
each year, on the average. 

The residents of St. Pete are the greatest 


climate fiends in the world. They are not 


content with saying that the St. Pete cli- 
mate is remarkable or unusual. They 
unequivocally state that the climate of the 
peninsula on which the city is built— 
Pinellas Peninsula—is the absolute cream of 
the 18,000,000 brands of climate known to 
exist in the world. In proof of their conten- 
tion they produce an essay written in 1885 
by Dr. W. C. Van Bibber, of Baltimore, for 
the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation; and since St. Petersburg in 1885 
was nothing but a large and undeveloped 
tract of farmland, Doctor Van Bibber can- 
not be suspected of being on the pay roll of 
the chamber of commerce or anything like 
that. At any rate, what Doctor Van Bib- 
ber says about the climate of Pinellas 
Peninsula—which means St. Petersburg— 
is a great plenty. He nonchalantly disposes 
of most of the other health resorts in the 
world with an airy wave of his hand. 

“We have all heard,”’ writes Doctor Van 
Bibber enthusiastically, “of Pau, Pisa, 
Mentone, Monaco, Cannes and other Euro- 
pean resorts, and may be familiar with what 
has been said concerning the banks of the 
Nile, or Mexico, and Southern and Lower 
California; but none of these, it may be 
said without fear of contradiction, can com- 
pare with Florida as a peninsula climate, or 
as a land having peculiar attractions as a 
winter residence.” 


The Friendly City of St. Pete 


Incidentally, it may be said without fear 
of contradiction that Doctor Van Bibber 
didn’t know much about the disposition of 
the residents of California if he thought 
that they weren’t going to rush to the front 
with a wholesale and categorical denial of 
any and all remarks tending to imply that 
the California climate is inferior to any- 
thing, anywhere. 

However, he then goes on to argue that 
since the winds of Pinellas Peninsula are 
warmed by the Gulf on one hand and tem- 
pered by Tampa Bay on the other, and 
generally cooled, heated and aérated by 
the peninsula’s location, to say nothing of 
the water being changed every day by the 
obliging tide so that its temperature will 
remain constant, its temperature is suffi- 
ciently potent to cure almost everything 
except decapitation and electrocution. 

Armed with this talk about the climate 
and a certain energy which may come 
from the climate or from youth, the resi- 
dents of St. Pete are always on the warpath 
to gain converts and put in a deft wallop 
for their fair city. They tell you it is the 
world’s greatest opportunity for invest- 
ment. They say the town is only where 
Miami was six years before all the Miamians 
began to make fortunes. They point to 
their $6,000,000 worth of fine new hotels, 
freshly opened in 1923 and 1924; and then 
they take you over to the chamber of com- 
merce and let you see the lodging bureau 
digging up private rooms in the residences 
of St. Petersburg’s first families because of 
the mob of tourists who cannot be happy 
unless they linger indefinitely in St. Pete— 
and who cannot be accommodated except 
in the homes of residents. 

Subdivisions are being sold up and down 
the. coast. A huge bridge—the longest 
bridge in the world—is rising to join 
Tampa and St. Petersburg, cut thirty-three 
miles from the present distance between 
the cities and open up an entirely new real- 
estate world. All the St. Peters are crazy 
on the subject of real estate. Real-estate 
dealers lurk behind pillars in the hotels and 
leap out at newcomers. 

St. Petersburg is a friendly city. Its 
streets are lined with green benches, on 
which a goodly percentage of the popula- 
tion sits and talks to itself about its real- 
estate deals and Northern illnesses. Anyone 
who sits down on one of the benches will, 
within two minutes, be certain to find 
someone from New York, Pennsylvania, 
Iowa, Massachusetts or Indiana to whom 
he can tell all his troubles. 

And in the center of things is Williams 
Park, named for the founder of the city. 
Here the band plays. Here the slipper- 
slappers or horseshoe pitchers exercise 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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2 Fox—One of the most intelligent and, therefore, one of the 
aia hardest pests to get. Foxes of all kinds have always been persist- 
ent raiders of poultry yards, where they make nocturnal visits 


Crow—In addition to his well-known 
habit of pulling corn the common crow 
robs the nests of valuable song-birds, eat- 
ing the eggs and young. He also performs 
some helpful service in destroying insects 
and therefore should not be killed except 
when damaging crops or found around the 
breeding places of birds 

The fish crow, which 
frequents our Eastern 
coast from Maine to 
Florida, is thoroughly 
pernicious, and should 
be destroyed every- 
where. 


Great Horned Oul 


—The largest of Amer- 
ican owls. This night 
hunter is a confirmed 
destroyer of ruffed 
grouse and other game 
and song-birds—as 
well as unprotected 
poultry. These habits 
have outlawed him all 


Wolf—The fierce and crafty raider of sheep and with deadly effect. 
One single gray wolf was recently cap- > — 
tured in Colorado with a definite record of having 
killed $3000 worth of stock. 


cattle ranches. 


Weasel—One of the most ferocious little beasts alive. 
Kills from sheer lust for slaughter. Will unhesitatingly 
attack animals many times its size. Destroys quail, ptar- 
migan, grouse, rabbits and ducks. Causes appalling 
devastation among domestic fowl, sometimes killing as 
many as thirty in a single night. 


over the country. 


Read what leading conservationists and game- 
lovers have written us about this movement 


“Certain species of predacious birds and animals kill far 
more game than all the hunters combined—hunting 
day and night throughout the year these pests recog- 
nize neither closed seasons nor bag limits.” 


R. P. HOLLAND, Vice President, 
American Game Protective Association. 


“T am heartily in sympathy with this movement to 
wage war on certain species of birds and animals which 
have been shown by scientific research to be highly de- 
structive to game and song birds.” 


ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS, 
Leader Third Asiatic Expedition of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York City. 


“Theartily indorse any movement for the extermination 
of predatory vermin. Relentless warfare is waged against 
these animals on game preserves and refuges owned by 
the State of Ohio and all deputy game protectors and 
sportsmen’s clubs in this state are requested to codp- 
erate in this work.” 


CHARLES V. TRUAX, 
Director of Agriculture, State of Ohio. 


“Vandals in fur and feather must be destroyed to save 
and protect our useful game and song birds.” 


WM. A. BRUETTE, Editor, 
Forest and Stream. 


Among others from whom favorable statements have 
been received are: Llewellyn Legge, Chief, Fish and 
Game Division, N.Y. Conservation Commission; Harry 
L. Tilton, Publisher National Sportsman Magazine; 
Stewart Edward White, Author and Big Game Hunter; 
John A. McGuire, Outdoor Life; Eltinge F. Warner, 
Publisher Field and Stream; Dan A. Starkey, Editor 
Outer’s Recreation; C. H. MacKenzie, President, Minn. 
Game Protective League; Charles Livingston Bull, 
Animal Painter and Naturalist. 
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Woodchuck—A widespread 
pest that raises havoc with vege- 
tables in field and garden. Also is 
a great nuisance because of its 
habit of feeding on and trampling 
down grass and grain. 


Poison Snakes—The principal poison 
snakes in North America are the rattlesnakes, 
the copper-head and the water moccasin. In 
addition to menacing human life they eat 
the eggs and young of beneficial birds. Some 
non-poisonous snakes such as the black 
snakes are also harmful and should be de- 
stroyed. 


Nature's Rogues 


Every year these pests take tremendous 
toll of property and useful wild life— 
learn to recognize and hold them in check 


URKING in woods, fields and trees are relentless birds and beasts 
of prey. These marauders raid the nests of our insect-eating 
song and game birds, raise havoc with farm crops, devastate gardens, 
destroy orchards. Sometimes, as in the case of the disease-bearing 
rat or the poison snake, they even become a menace to man himself 
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To help check this destruction of property and ruthless murder of 
valuable birds and animals is the duty of every citizen. Federal 
State authorities, as well as leading naturalists and game lovers, u 
unceasing war on such pests as the red squirrel, rat, weasel, or wolf. 


For every kind of pest there is a Savage or Stevens firearm from 


i 
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‘nselyes with their mules’ oxfords. Here 
rs out the low ery of “That’s a good 
2!’ as someone wraps the implement 
and the pin. Here galleries of 300 and 
) persons sit tensely through hair-raising 
..es of roque between the world’s great- 
‘exponents of the game, while a keen- 
‘| roque reporter for the morning paper 
»s down every move for the edification 

ie city’s roque fans. Here the checker, 
ss and domino tables, always filled with 
or players, emit a hushed clicking and 
-king as the contestants settle their an- 
-t grudges. Politicians publish adver- 
snents in the papers, wildly advocating 
/e green benches, horseshoe pitches and 
jie courts. It is a great place for tourists. 
here is a municipal pier, from which 
e numbers of the 600 or 700 varieties 
ish that infest the Gulf can be caught; 
| when one’s interest flags in other mat- 
| he can wander out to the end of the 
and watch the pelicans lighting beside 
(fishermen with sprawling legs and a 
ified appearance, and begging with an 
of tense suspicion for a bit of bait. 

ut along the beaches and up the bayous 


‘e are beautiful and expensive homes. . 


id can be bought close to the water for 
1000 a lot, from which the prices sink 
L500 or $1800 in less-desirable locations. 
+t Palm Beach and Miami, pretty little 
ico houses can be built for $8000 or 
000 or $12,000, though one of the St. 
“rsburg subdivisions insists on a mini- 
in of $15,000 for every house built on it. 
hose who love the city—and all its 
-lents do, and seemingly with good rea- 
}-talk one’s ear to a ragged shred if 
in half a chance. Like the boosters for 
mi and West Palm Beach, they insist 
; an income ranging between $2500 and 
)0, or a capital of $50,000, is sufficient 
yable any man to live well in St. Peters- 
it. This is probably exaggerated. It 
‘enable him to live well according to the 
<s of some people, but it is doubtful 
‘ther this would be living well according 
he lights of the man who has saved 
000. 

well-known Eastern architect, a man 
alture and refinement and a collector of 
1 books, eame to me to say a few good 
cds for St. Petersburg. A few years before, 
,ad fallen from a building which was be- 
;made from his plans and had broken his 
ic. The doctors gave him up, as the 
jng goes, and said he could live only a 
‘weeks. One of them told his wife that 
‘life might be prolonged a few weeks if 
-7ere taken to St. Petersburg. She took 
i to St. Petersburg. 


Our Last Frontier 


ight weeks after arriving in St. Peters- 
1x he was able to walk out on the golf 
is and handle a golf club one-handed. 
cay he is one of St. Petersburg’s leading 
tiens. He is also able to get around 
links under ninety—still playing one- 
ided. He says that he owes his life to 
\Petersburg and that he is naturally en- 
\siastie about the place. It might be 
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remarked in passing that about 25,000 St. 
Petersburgers talk as though they owed 
their lives to it. 

“Look here,” said this Eastern architect, 
gesticulating wildly in the general direction 
of a wall-less public school whose pupils, 
evidently accustomed to the ravings of their 
fellow townsmen, cast not a look in our 
direction—‘“‘look here! The children and 
the workmen down here take no account 
of holidays, because every day is a holiday. 
All the workmen finish their work at four 
o’clock, and there’s scarcely a day in the 
year that they can’t step out on the pier or 
walk a few yards down the shore and get 
some of the best fishing in the world. Up 
North people make laborious preparations 
for Labor Day or Decoration Day or the 
Fourth of July, and then it rains. Down 
here all the stores close on Thursday after- 
noons. The people can walk a block and 
fish or walk a couple of blocks in the other 
direction and play golf. A man can make 
his plans to go anywhere he wants to and 
know that the weather won’t interfere with 
him. It’s always going to be a good day. 
What’s Labor Day or any other holiday in 
his young life? 

“Tf he wants to he can go out and dig 
up Indian relics, though there’s no telling 
whether they have been planted by Indians 
or some development company. Some of 
the development companies would have 
found Tutenkhamun’s tomb in St. Peters- 
burg if they had known the publicity value 
of it. 

‘People don’t eat much meat down here. 
Think of the difference between, say, a 
bricklayer in the North and a bricklayer 
down here. Up North he works for seven 
or eight months a year. He hasn’t saved 
much money, and in the winter he has to 
walk from job to job to get work, plugging 
through cold and slush and snow. He’s 
got to provide for his wife and children and 
feed them well on meat to keep them warm. 
ou here the bricklayer doesn’t need 

uel. 

“When work is slack he can get stone 
crabs, clams, fish and vegetables for nothing. 

“The head plasterer who worked on my 
house was always singing. Look at that 
house, by the way. It’s a fine house. It 
looks like $20,000 at least, and it lives the 
same way. It cost $8000. Well, this head 
plasterer was always singing and I asked 
him about it. He had good reason. He 
spent seventeen years in Cincinnati and 
never had anything. He’s been in St. 
Petersburg for seven years and he’s got 
$17,000. Why shouldn’t he sing? 

‘A thirty-one-year-old plumber came to 
our bank last week to borrow $7000. He 
wanted it to make his final payment on 
$230,000 worth of property that he owned 
free and clear. There’s a young doctor 
down here. He came out of the Army and 
went back to his home town to discover 
that a lot of cheap young nonfighters had 
stolen his practice. He came down here, 
and the bank advanced him $35,000 on his 
name. He built a hospital and made 
$50,000 last year. The banker who loaned 
him the money peddled pie on the streets of 
St. Petersburg twenty-five years ago. 


EVENING POST 


“Tt’s a pioneer state—the only frontier 
state left in America. It’s at the beginning 
of its growth, and we want men—anybody 
that’s right, anybody who’ll work. If he 
hasn’t any money we'll show him how to 
get it. If he’s got it we'll take it away 
from him and give it to someone who hasn’t. 
We don’t have foreign cliques down here. 


‘Our laborers are negroes, and the whites 


don’t work with them. 

“There are hundreds—thousands of re- 
tired business men and farmers living here 
who haven’t a cent more than $3000 a year. 
Think what life holds for them by compari- 
son with a man with the same income in the 
North! Why, we not only have no state 
income tax in Florida but the legislature 
has passed a law that we shall never have 
one. Think of it! No state income tax! 
And we have other advantages too.”’ 


So Much the Worse for Boston 


““There’s a man from Boston here, for 
example, who has exactly $3000 a year. 
He owns a little house near Boston which 
he rents for enough to pay the taxes and 
the upkeep. He has a secondhand auto- 
mobile that cost him $800 or $900. He 
comes here from Boston over the road every 
October and rents a little apartment for 
$350 a year. For his pleasures he and his 
wife belong to the New England Society, 
which meets every week; and for his sport 
he takes up roque, for which one needs to 
purchase only a mallet anda ball. A Chau- 
tauqua ticket gives him a course of lectures. 
When real-estate companies hold auction 
sales at distant beaches he takes advantage 
of the free ride. The ocean is free and the 
fishing is wonderful. If he wants to meet 
people he only needs to run over to the 
chamber of commerce, where he can find a 
score of substantial citizens of Northern 
states anxious to breathe their life histories 
into his shell-like ear. He stays here until 
mid-June, and then cruises back to New 
York and stays with his married daughter 
for a month. He putters around his own 
home for a couple of weeks, visits friends in 
Maine and on Cape Cod for a few weeks 
more—and then it’s time to oil up the old 
bus and take the road back to St. Pete 
again. Think of the pleasure that he gets 
out of life! 

“Life used to be hell for me in Boston. 
We had a butler, a cook, an upstairs maid, 
a second maid, a gardener and a chauffeur 


to bother with all the time. If we had a 
cook the maid was gone; if we had a 
chauffeur the cook was gone. It was fuss, 


fuss, fuss, all day long. Down here we have 
one girl—a cook. She comes at seven in 
the morning and goes at seven in the 
evening. She does the laundry. We pay 
her twelve dollars a week. It’s like heaven. 

“There are people here who spend 
$20,000, $25,000, $50,000 a year. Most of 


the people live very simply and reasonably. 
Will you tell me why Northerners who can 
quit their Northern jobs and come down 
here with $3000 or $5000 or $8000 a year 
don’t do it?” 

Since his question permitted no satis- 
factory reply, it went unanswered. 


This House and Land Near Miami, Florida, Cost $8500 
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Fawy looked hard-boiled, and as his ap- 
praising glance rested on me the lid of his 
good eye drooped in sinister fashion. 

“Well, we can’t stand here all night,” 
exclaimed Hardtack. “It’s almost dark 
now. Ain’t you got a place for us to sleep, 
Fawy—and some chow?”’ 

“Sure,” assented the sheik. ‘‘You stay 
here with me tonight and we fix everything 
up good.” 

We followed him through a labyrinth of 
huts and tiny yards fenced high with maize 
stalks. What I had mistaken for tall chim- 
neys on the roofs were adobe cotes for the 
pigeons. Scores of children trailed at our 
heels. Fawy bellowed at them to go back 
and they slunk away, only to sneak after us 
again the instant he had turned. Then he 
started to swear and hurl stones at the 
youngsters. 

The village covered a considerable area 
and darkness had fallen before we reached 
the sheik’s abode. Grunts and murmurs 
and the smoke of fires in the huts indicated 
that the village was settling down for the 
night. A couple of women were wrangling 
somewhere, and the babel growing louder, 
Fawy Bayoumi yelled a command and it 
stopped. 

“Their man,” he explained, ‘‘he is at 
work in the field. It is his turn to irrigate, 
so they fight.” 

We caught a glimpse of the domestic ar- 
rangements of one family—a low mud hut 
of one room with a sort of aleove. No win- 
dows and not a stick of furniture. On the 
ground were a couple of torn mats, and a 
woman crouched over a fire. I counted five 
children and two dogs and a donkey in that 
household. After they had eaten the evening 
meal and the place had been warmed with 
smoke, a sack would be let down over the 
door and the family would curl up and sleep 
comfortably in the reek until daybreak, 
with their livestock bedded down beside 
them in the alcove. 

“Oh, well,” said Hardtack, ‘‘why not? 
A donkey ain’t particular.” 

The sheik’s home was larger than its 
neighbors, and had a courtyard containing 
a well and some truly noble date palms. A 
high mud wall surrounded it and a gorgeous 
purple bougainvillea covered one corner. 
The house was of adobe and one story in 
height, and evidently consisted. of several 
rooms; but that was conjecture, because 
we never saw them. Bayoumi received us 
in a sort of reception room which jutted out 
from the house proper. Its walls were bare, 
with two windows cut high up near the 
ceiling, and in these windows pigeon boxes 
had been set. On the floor was a mat, and 
against two sides of the wall, benches with 
cushions. 

Here the sheik was accustomed to receive 
visitors and transact business, his real home 
remaining a sanctuary into which acquaint- 
ances never penetrated. Not once did we 
glimpse any of the women of his household, 
nor did we hear any sign of life from their 
quarters. 

“Say, you’re sittin’ pretty here, Fawy,”’ 
was Hardtack’s comment, and the sheik 
beamed pridefully. 

Presently a boy brought in coffee and 
native bread, buffalo cheese and some 
boiled eggs. It takes better teeth than 
mine to bite into their round stony lumps 
of corn bread, and after one taste of the 
acrid, pungent cheese, Hardtack slid his 
into his pocket, and I could tell that he 
thought less of buffalo cows than ever. But 
we made a fair meal on eggs and raw onions 
and coffee, and leaned back to enjoy our 
cigarettes. 

“Say, Bayoumi,’”’ demanded Hardtack, 
“how many wives you got?” 

The sheik did not seem to resent the 
question. 

“One,” he said. ‘A wise man have only 
one. Yes, very nice then. For if you have 
more, you see, they fight and make trouble, 
and you have no peace. No, nobody ex- 
cept a poor man have more than one; and 
he have three or four maybe, because he is 
poor and sense he hasn’t got.” 

“How does he keep ’em all up?” 


“They work. A poor man, he make five’ 


piasters a day maybe’”’— twenty-five cents— 
“or somebody pay him four pound a year 
and his food. It is enough.” 

“Don’t the rich keep more’n one wife?”’ 

**Some—because he can have one, two 
or three houses—as many as he like. Very 
nice. But it is gen’rally the poor man what 
has much wives. Yes.” 
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EVENING POST 


HARDTACK AND WALLY 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Before we got through dickering with 
Bayoumi it was easy to understand why 
his house was so much larger than the 
others. All of us had traded with Egyptians 
before and expected a lot of haggling and 
retreat on prices, for the average native, 
glibly demanding thirty piasters for an 
article, will end up by chasing you a mile to 
sell it for two piasters. ‘It cost me more. 
By my eyes, I am telling-you, shentleman.” 
And when: you still shake your head, he 
thrusts several of them into your hand with 
“Here, give me what you like. Two for one 
piaster.”” This sliding-scale system, so dear 
to the Oriental heart, results in the loss of 
much business for the simple reason that 
Joe Hicks holds off lest he pay more than 
Tom May says he paid. Bayoumi knew 
this and had studied Western psychology. 
He named his price and stuck to it. 

“But that ain’t what you agreed on with 
me and Wally here,” protested Hardtack. 

“No; but you bring a shentleman with 
you,” retorted the sheik oilily. “And was 
that agreed on?” 

The bargain called for four work camels 
at eighteen piasters a day each, which price 
covered wages of the camel boys and their 
keep, also. Our own food and Fawy’s serv- 
ices as dragoman were extra. It meant a 
total outlay of seven dollars and sixty cents 
a day in American money. 

Hardtack, whose original bargain had 
contemplated only two dollars a day, re- 
marked, “Your father should sure be proud 
of his son, Fawy.” 

“But he would have paid nothing for 
wages. No, not,” replied the sheik regret- 
fully, referring to the fact that his sire had 
been a slave dealer, raiding as far as Algiers. 
He heaved a sigh. “‘If only my father had 
not borned twenty-seven children, you see, 
I would have been very reech and not have 
to work so hard. But what he do? Why, he 
leave even some land to Achmed, son of a 
slave, because he fear his sons maybe not 
divide with him any, Was that nice?” 

“Well, would they have divided?” 

“No, not,” said Bayoumi. 

Before we spread our blankets on the 
floor of the reception room, it was agreed 
that the start should be made at seven 
sharp. We got away at half past nine—the 
best of the natives consider a couple of 
hours’ leeway fair promptitude. But at 
last the tumult and the shouting died and 
we were ready. 

The edge of the desert was not half a 
mile from the village. We moved at a steady 
walk, the camels’ feet making a crisp 
crunch on the fine gravelly surface. While 
there are frequent stretches of loose sand 
in the Libyan, the most of it is covered 
with minute pebbles and large areas of flint 
of curious and wonderful patterns. When 
the noon sun shines on these rolling ex- 
panses, they gleam like oxidized silver. 

To our left rose a range of buttes and 
scarred sandstone hills. Ahead lay what 
looked like the ruins of a Roman city— 
great mushroom blocks of sandstone re- 
sembling the base of pillars. They seemed 
to follow some sort of plan, but 

“That’s Nature,” declared Bayoumi. 
“The desert is full of ’em.”’ 

We did not get out of sight of the irri- 
gated lands the first day, but skirted them, 
heading north. Hardtack was riding the 
big grown bull camel of the sweet disposi- 
tion, which he had chosen because Fawy 
told him it was the strongest. The beast’s 
tail was snubbed up, and the boy kept 
close to his head, because every time he got 
a chance the camel turned around and 
tried to nip his rider’s leg. Far from resent- 
ing this enterprise, Hardtack seemed to 
derive a certain zest from it. Personally, I 
took a prejudice against the animal, with 
his horrible lolling tongue and savage eyes 
and constant furious rumblings. 

“Very strong, that camel,” said Bayoumi 
proudly; “he carry fourteen hundred pound. 
And he will not eat. No, not.” 

“The hell you say!” 

“Sometimes a camel not eat in the win- 
ter, if he very strong, unless you make him. 
He go thirty day without food before he is 
died. But the boy, he make him eat. You 
watch tonight.” 

We eyed the sheik dubiously. 

“It is the truth. And neither does he 
drink water when he is eating clover in the 
winter. He does not need it for a long time.” 

In the afternoon we sighted three natives 
squatting on the sand, who signaled us. 
Fawy seemed reluctant to have anything to 


do with them, but one of the camel boys 
ran to find out what they wanted. It de- 
veloped that they had trapped a jackal and 
a wolf and would fain sell the creatures to 
the pasha. 

“ Alive?” 

“Sure.” 

“What for?” 

“He say,’ explained Bayoumi, “that 
you can tell your friends you keeled them 
yourself.”’ 

“No, not,” I replied. 

One of the three trappers made some re- 
mark and they resignedly tied up their 
struggling captives in the sacks again. 

“He say,”’ continued the sheik, “that it 
is all right. He can sell same to Prince 
Boulos, who is shooting in these parts.” 

We ran into the prince’s outfit an hour 
later, making for a new camp. He had six 
camels loaded with sleeping tent and dining 
tent and all sorts of paraphernalia. Two 
saddle donkeys led the procession and H. H. 
himself rode in a sedan chair carried by four 
bearers. A dozen others for the relief fol- 
lowed behind the caravan. 

Just as they passed us, one of the prince’s 
camels reached far out and tore a mouthful 
from the leg of Hardtack’s trousers before 
he could dodge. Not since the Armistice 
have I heard such picturesque profanity. 
He called that camel every name in the 
doughboy’s vocabulary, and when its driver 
merely grinned, transferred his attentions 
to him, and from him to the prince, who 
sat smiling in his chair. 

“Hush! You must not!” cried Bayoumi 
in great alarm. , 

“What do I care for that bird?” 

“Careful, Hardtack. He probably speaks 
English,” I warned. 

“What if he does? There you go!” 
fumed Hardtack. ‘‘That’s the way with 
Americans every time. A little bitty title 
has ’em all buffaloed.” 

“Don’t be a fool.” 

“Tt’s the truth. A brewer back home is 
just a guy from Milwaukee,’ he continued 
as we moved along; “or he was until he 
sunk to makin’ sody pop; but they make 
earls of ’em in England, and then you ought 
to see Americans kotow. Look what that 
camel of his went and done! Might have 
bit my laig clean off! No, sir; an American 
will get fussed over a four per cent count 
whose ancestral acres wouldn’t make good 
grazin’ for a Texas farmer’s milch cows.” 

“But the prince is of royal familee!”’ ex- 
postulated Fawy. 

“What’s that to me?” 

‘tHe sis 
pounds.” 

Hardtack looked stunned. 

“Why didn’t you say so in the first 
place?”’ he complained. ‘Do you reckon 
he heard me?” 

Our camel boys padded behind us in bare 
feet, most of the time holding to the beasts’ 
tails. Hour after hour they jogged along 
without drawing a deep breath. One day 
we made twenty-four miles, and yet that 
night they staged a dervish dance. Each 
received ninety cents a day for this work 
and his camel—and I discovered later that 
my boy owned twelve acres of irrigated land 
worth nine thousand dollars. 

We pitched camp the first night on the 
edge of the farm lands. The sun went down 
in a glorious riot of gold and pink, with 
graceful wisps of cloud gleaming like golden 
veils. In the east the afterglow brought a 
deep, deep blue in the lower sky, and above, 
a heavenly pink. The farm lands below us 
smoked with mist clinging close to the 
ground, the villages and clumps of trees 
Bowe through it like islands on a foggy 

ay. 

Fawy Bayoumi didn’t put on any dog in 
his arrangements. He was being paid for 
rough fare and that was what he provided. 
We had no tents, but spread our blankets 
on the sand; and for supper he served coffee 
and native bread, onions and buffalo cheese. 
I had seen him buy the balls of cheese, and 
the recollection of the loving way it was 
patted and passed from hand to hand during 


reech—worth three million 


the bargaining robbed me of any ambition. « 


But we had our canned stuff and fared 
pretty well. As for the camel boys, they 
pulled bread and cheese out of the folds of 
their robes and seemed well content. 

Just as we were turning in, a high soprano 
voice took up a song somewhere in the farm 
land. It came nearer—an indescribably 
sad lament that always died away on the 
same note. 


May 17,1) 


“What is he saying?” I demande 
Fawy. 

“He say that God never gave hiy 
chance. No, not. He is very poor, bu. 
would very much like to do some time y, 
he want. Yes. So when will God give | 
a chance?”’ 

“Go fetch him,” said Hardtack. 

Grumbling, the dragoman departed. | 
song continued for a while, growing ¢le, 
as the singer approached through the g) 
ing velvety night. Then it stopped, 
presently Bayoumi returned with a s; 
boy on a donkey. 

“What’s his name?” i 

“Suliman El Halwa. He say his fai 
very poor and he work very hard.” 

“Ask him if he wants to come with ; 

“He say, ‘Sure, by all means.’ But} 
he must ask his father.” 

“Shucks, why don’t he run away?” 

“No, not,’’ said Bayoumi emphatics 
“He must go back and ask, and also ret, 
the donkey. Yes.” 

“Send somebody with him,” I sugges| 
“or his father won’t let him come. Hj 
boy, give your father this.” t 

The dragoman bestowed on me a lool 
contempt. ‘Now he will never retum,” 
opined. 

But he was wrong. We sent a camel] 
with Suliman and they were both b 
within two hours. Wally wanted to acc 
pany them to the village, but both Hardt 
and Fawy protested. 

“You know your weakness,” admonis 
Hardtack. ‘Yes, I seen you this morni 
If a woman so much as looks sideways, } 
got to swell up like a gobbler. You'd | 
make up your mind to cut that out, Wa 
These guys’d just as lief stick a knife i 
you as wink.” ; 

“Yes, very quick,’”’ agreed Fawy. 

We kept on along the irrigated land 
days more, and then Fawy announced t 
we would strike straight west across 
desert for a distance of forty-eight ho 
For this trip we would have to carry w 
on our camels; as for them, they coul 
without until our return. 

Our start was early. Dawn had 
broken when the grunts and snarling 
tests of the camels woke me. The } 
were already loading up. 

“Long way, long way,” Fawy kept 
peating. “‘We must hurry.” 

He seemed very nervous. Shortly 
we started there was nothing but | 
desert as far as the eye could see. Prese: 
three figures appeared on the sky line 
soon.we made out native soldiers on dro 
daries. After stopping to watch us aw 
they paid no further attention, but sw 
away toward the south, dangling their ] 
whips, rifles slung from their shoulders 

‘“What’s the matter?” I demanded, 
the sight of these desert police seemec 
scare Fawy. 

“Nothing. Hurry! I no like this win 

It was blowing strong from the no 
west, and he pretended to believe it m: 
bring a sandstorm, but the suspicion 
growing in me that our copper-colc 
friend had fears wholly apart from weat 
conditions or the hazards of travel. 

Two days of steady going almost 
west. A gust of rain—no more than a 
drops—quelled the biting wind. The de: 
was as bare as an egg of vegetation, exc 
at long intervals when a sparse patch « 
stubby, thorny weed would surprise us: 
tempt the camels. On the second night 
halted not far from a low hill. 

“Here it is,’ whispered Fawy, as thor 
somebody might be listening. 

While they were unloading the cam 
I walked over toward the hill. Parts ¢ 
narrow-gauge railroad showed through 
sand, winding among piles of débris. Th 
were openings in the face of the sandst 
cliffs, and here and there were deep hi 
in the ground where the diggers had m: 
tests. No remains of human habitati 
nor sign of life. Evidently the work of 
cavation had been abandoned many yé 
previously, and the drifting sands of — 
desert were obliterating its traces. 

A shout, and I turned to see Bayot 
waving at me to return. 

“What do you do?” he asked. 

“Just taking a look.” , 

“Looks no good,” he retorted, eying 
suspiciously. ‘‘We go all together an 
show you everything what is to be seen. 

“Oh, all right.” 


(Continued on Page 139) 


(Continued from Page 134) 

We ate supper, and then Fawy got out 
»ks and shovels and baskets and a crow- 
>» from one of the camel packs. These he 
itributed among our boys, and just as 
{sk shut down led the way toward the hill. 

Arrived at an opening, we entered. The 
ik went first, carrying a lighted candle. 
fen came Hardtack, followed by the boy 
Siman and Wally. I came next and be- 
1d me the camel boys. The tunnel was 
1h and wide. It was very dark in spite of 
“youmi’s candle, but I did not produce 
flashlight. Acting on impulse, I kept 
{ possession a secret, reserving it for a 
‘ie when it might prove of value. 

Che tunnel ran straight into the hillside, 
\’h a pronounced downward slope. When 
, had crept along it about fifty feet, Bay- 
yni stopped to provide us each with a 
‘idle, and as he held his light aloft, sud- 
lily weird figures seemed to leap at us 
7m the rocky walls. There was a hawk- 
.ided god and a great royal figure with 
\;aised arm lashing a writhing group of 
yrmy enemies. I glimpsed a warrior in a 
‘iwiot, drawn by horses galloping all in 
she same step, shooting with a huge bow 
1 arrow. A lion stood upright beside 
Ja, and in front, half a dozen chariots in 
inbled positions told clearly what the 
al champion had done to those devils. 

[hen Fawy changed position and the 
sient figures vanished into obscurity as 
Juptly as they had emerged. I recog- 
ied that we were in an outer chamber of 
‘ne stripped tomb; and the dragoman’s 
‘ce, hushed and anxious, said, ‘‘Be very 
eful here. Yes. It is dengerous.” 

‘What’s he whispering for?’”’ inquired 
‘rdtack in a muffled bass. ‘‘There ain’t 
:oul within forty mile.” 

‘Shut up!” hissed Wally. “‘You want 
_erab everything, you big lummox?”’ 

The sheik turned his head as though to 
rove this wrangling in the home of royal 
lad, but thought better of it and led on. 
le descent grew steeper. He halted until 
; were gathered close behind him, and 
'n cautioned, ‘“Now we cross a sort of 
.dge. Yes. Watch how you go. A big 
ile and very deep. One behind the other 
id no looking down. No, not.” 

Here a chasm yawned at our feet. The 
-araoh had dug this great pit in the path 
/his tomb to mislead and baffle the rob- 
‘ts who might seek his resting place. Poor, 
‘thetic mankind, forever building and 
‘iving to make all things secure, only to 
‘ve their utmost precautions swept away 
‘e chaff! 

A narrow bridge of rock had been flung 
‘er the chasm by the excavators, without 
iy railing to it. It didn’t appear any too 
sure, either; but Fawy stepped out with- 
‘t hesitation and we followed. From the 
er side, a tall and wide passage led at 
‘ht angles downward, and groping our 
‘yy along this, we arrived at the inner 
camber of the tomb. It was empty— 
sipped clean—but our candles brought 
:o startling relief the faded figures with 
nich its walls were decorated. 

‘Nothing doing here,” said Hardtack, 
10 Was perspiring from the climb down 
id the close air. 

“Wait.” 

The sheik turned through an opening 
yich had escaped our notice, and bent al- 
st double, went along another passage. 
‘hen we joined him we found a bare cay- 
‘4 filled with piles of dirt. 

“Here,” he said, giving an order to the 
‘mel boys, ‘‘dig here.” 
|We went at it hard, something of Bayou- 
i’s feverishness communicating itself to 
|, At the end of an hour we had dug quite 
‘hole, Hardtack and Wally and I plying 
ie pick and shovels, while the camel boys 
lyged the dirt away in baskets. Still no 
nm of any treasure, and as we paused for 
‘eath and a drink of water, we were startled 
' a muffled quake which shook the cavern 
id left our ears ringing. 
|A yell, and one of the natives broke and 
c we could hear him scurrying along the 
tk passage, crying out entreaties to the 
irits we had offended. But the others 
‘ld their ground, staring at us. We waited 
tening for a repetition. None came, and 
‘ter a while I found sufficient voice to in- 
aire of Fawy, ‘““What was that?”’ 
ie: don’t know,” he whispered back, and 
ere was terror in his eyes. 

“Well,” remarked Hardtack, spitting on 

hands, “‘he’s quit, whoever done it. So 
re goes. I never pay ghosts any mind.” 

Down came his pick again. After a min- 
e, during which they held back as though 
pectant of some dreadful vengeance upon 
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his impious head, the natives turned to and 
work went forward. Only then did I discover 
that the boy Suliman was not among us. 

“Maybe he run,” opined Bayoumi with 
a careless shrug. 

I could not accept that theory. The boy 
had not run when the crash came, nor did 
he appear to me unduly frightened. Yet a 
moment later he had disappeared. 

We labored until we were gasping for 
breath and the perspiration dripped from 
us. All the time Fawy Bayoumi held a 
candle and directed operations; not once 
did he hit a lick, and dislike of him was 
growing. Then Hardtack’s pick unearthed 
a hard substance. He grabbed it and 
scraped the dirt off, and we beheld a bronze 
statuette of Isis about a foot in height. 

“Go on, go on,” the sheik urged, as 
though he didn’t want any delay or ques- 
tioning. ‘‘There is more here.” 

Finds came fast after that. Two hours 
of sweating toil brought up enough objects 
to stock an antiqueshop. Scores of bronzes 
of every kind of god and goddess, bits of 
ancient jewelry, scarabs by the peck, amber 
beads, amulets and quaint talismans, 
anklets and bracelets of beautiful workman- 
ship in an inlaid box which crumpled away 
in our hands, three alabaster vases of chaste 
design, and wrapped in what looked like 
charred rubber but had probably been 
leather, several lovely ornaments of gold 
and faience. We dug up enough to load two 
camels to capacity and were fain to pause 
for rest. 

Everybody looked excited, but somehow 
the sight of this treasure left me curiously 
unthrilled. All the antiques of dead civiliza- 
tions might be laid before my eyes and I 
would remain more interested in tomor- 
row—in the patient fellah at the plow and 
his progress upward. 

““What,’’ I inquired of Bayoumi, as I 
wiped my brow, “do you propose to do with 
this junk?” 

“Junk?” hescreamed. ‘Antiques of the 
eighteenth dynasty, and he calls them junk! 
I will tell you what we do. Yes. We sell 
them. Here is more than a thousand— 
three thousand pounds—and us, we get the 
money. Is not that nice?”’ 

It might be so, but somehow I didn’t like 
the business. However, as I was not a part- 
ner in the enterprise, it was none of my con- 
cern, and I set to with the shovel once more. 

“That is all,’”’ announced Bayoumi, after 
we had prodded around unavailingly for 
some time. ‘“‘Maybe we find more some 
other day. We go now.” 

It required a dozen trips, each of us 
loaded with a full basket and moving with 
the utmost caution, to transport to the 
outer air the treasures we had found. Not 
until then did it occur to us that neither the 
camel boy who had fled nor Suliman had 
reappeared. We made this discovery just 
as we crossed the bridge over the chasm on 
our final journey to the surface. Bayoumi 
stopped. 

“Thatisso. They are not here. No, not.” 

While he stood with the candle above his 
head, peering uncertainly at us as though 
to ask what ought to be done, Suliman 
glided out of the shadows. He was covered 
with dust and dirt and his terrified eyes 
seemed to burn in his pale face. 

“Where have you been?” snarled the 
sheik. 

The boy pointed to the black pit. Bay- 
oumi let out a low ery and ran to its edge, 
trying to make the feeble rays of his 
candle light up the depths. 

““He say Achmed is down here!”’ he cried. 
“Yes. His candle blew out, and he fell.” 

We lay flat on our bellies and peered 
down, but could see nothing but the bare 
rock walls. 

“We must get ropes and lower a man.” 

“No, not!’ exclaimed Bayoumi in terror. 

“Tf you don’t, I will.” 

“Then you do it. Not me,” he wailed. 

Wally tossed a stone into the pit. It went 
tumbling down and down, bounding from 
side to side of the rock walls, and we never 
heard it strike bottom. Only faint echoes 
of its progress came up, dying away in 
whispers. I shuddered. Ropes? Any man 
who fell into that abyss was beyond all 
human help. 

Nothing would keep Bayoumi there a 
moment longer, and his camel boys were 
just as frenzied to be gone. They fairly 
bolted from the tomb chambers, panting 
and stumbling and uttering prayers for pro- 
tection. 

The three of us were sick at heart. No- 
body said a word while the loot was being 
stored for the night, and we spread our 
blankets in the same doleful silence. 
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“We go daybreak,” announced the sheik. | G oS 


“Only everybody tired, we go now.” 

Sleep seemed out of the question, but I 
soon heard some of our party snoring. 

To me crept Suliman at midnight, whis- 
pering. He got hold of my hand and I rose 
and followed him. 

We penetrated into the hill, down the 
steep slope of the tunnel that led to the 
Pharaoh’s tomb. I had my flashlight and 


Suliman led the way. Arrived at the bot- . 


tomless pit, he hesitated and glanced up at 
me. Then he stepped from the tunnel onto 
a narrow ledge above the pit, which I had 
not seen. It was scarcely a foot in width, 
and any other time I would absolutely have 
refused to contemplate putting a foot on 
it; but the boy stood there beckoning and 
I was shamed to the feat. 

Clinging prayerfully to the juttings of 
the rock wall, I moved along the ledge 
inch by inch, my senses swimming every 
time I thought of the abyss which lay below. 
And then suddenly my feet touched soft 
earth and I opened my eyes to see Suliman 
stretching out a hand, and there in front of 
me the slope of a mound. Next instant we 
were sitting safely atop it and my flash- 
ie was revealing an immense hole in the 
rock. 

The opening was ragged and I discerned 
that here the wall was not of solid rock, but 
constructed of blocks of stone, some of 
which teetered on perilous support just 
above our heads. The boy gave an im- 
patient jerk at my hand and started ahead 
through the aperture. There was nothing 
to do but follow him. 

We crawled a few yards and then dropped 
down onto a solid stone floor. I raised my 
flashlight. Gods of all time, what a sight! 
Mighty statues of the Pharaoh towered 
above us, their stone eyes seeming to blink 
in the light. Twelve of them lined each side 
of the vast hypostyle hall we were in, and 
from the walls stared brilliantly colored 
figures in blue and yellow and red and 
white. 

Suliman raised a whimper and pointed. 
The ray had picked up a colossal figure of 
the god Amon-Ra in an inner shrine— 
black and glistening, a threat in his dread- 
ful calm, 
altar. To what blood of slaughtered cap- 
tives had it reeked? And then we saw mon- 
ster after monster start from the gloom; 
the vulture-headed Mut, and huge sacred 
bulls in granite; lesser figures of crocodiles 
and wolves and cats. Ptah was there and 
Hathor, goddess of the sky. Glowing on 
the walls were marvelous bas-reliefs of the 
sacred boat and processions of the people 
making offerings and sacrifices. 

Here was a great rock temple of antiq- 
uity, and in it were gathered all manner of 
local deities. But what was it doing here, 
hundreds of feet below the surface? By 
what convulsion of Nature had it been 
buried? 

Twice I stumbled over skeletons, and 
suddenly the thought struck me that pos- 
sibly these men had perished where they 
lay, cut off from the world by some cata- 
clysm. An earthquake, perhaps—a quick 
yet steady settling of a large section of the 
earth’s crust, which let down the entire 
hill and its rock-hewn temple to a lower 
level without wrecking the handiwork of 
its sculptors. For untold centuries it had 
remained a sealed and air-tight tomb, while 
Pharaohs had risen and passed into ob- 
livion, and alien civilizations had come and 
pillaged and gone. A king who chiseled 
into the mountainside for his tomb had 
missed the entrance of this temple by a 
scant five yards, but a cave-in of the earth 
revealed it to a poor, ragged boy! That was 
the noise we had heard. 

“Suliman,” I said in awed tones, ‘‘you 
will win great honor in the land of. your 
fathers.” 

He did not understand the words, but he 
probably knew that God had given him his 
chance. 

Thanks to the hours which had elapsed 
since the cave-in, the air was fairly pure. 
We did not dare explore far and so could 
not determine the size of the temple; but 
my flashlight showed passage after passage 
leading off from the hypostyle hall. I went 
a few yards along one of them, the boy 
clinging to my coat. An exclamation, and 
he pulled me to a stop. 

“What’s the matter?” 

A grimy forefinger directed my gaze up- 
ward, and there I beheld something which 
seemed to raise the hair on my scalp—a 
great golden cow was staring at us from a 
hole in the wall. 


(Continued on Page 141) 


In front of him stood a stone | 
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For Sport—All-Shelltex Shur-on Spectacles 


For Dress 
Shur-on 
Rimless 

Eyeglasses 


For 
BUSINESS 
Shur-on 
Rimless 
Spectacles 


A most noticeable factor 
in appearance — 


GLASSES are a most noticeable 
factor in appearance. Yet 
how often they are selected 
with less thought than a neck- 
tie, a new hat or a pair of 
shoes ! 


Your glasses should agree 
with your personality, your 
costume and the occasion. And 
they will just naturally—if 
you ask your optical specialist 
to fit you with the correct 
Shur-on spectacles and eye- 
glasses for sport, for dress, for 
business. 


Thus you will get not only 
style correctness, but quality 
beyond question, and scientific 
accuracy that has been unchal- 
lenged for sixty years. Look 
for the name “Shur-on” when 
you buy. 


SHUR-ON OPTICAL CO., Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. Established 1864 


EYEGLASSES 
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You really dont zeed a guest room 


ING-A-LING,” goes the telephone 

—just as you have nodded over 
your book, and Charles Augustus has 
yawned sleepily for the seventh time. 


“Tt’s Sally Brown!” you whisper, 
excitedly. “Oh, my dear, where did you 
come from—and how long will you be 
here? Only over night? Then jump right 
into a taxi and come up here.” 


“You caniey er... Why? Mother 
said we had no guest room? . . . My 
child, no one has a guest room these 
days. It simply isn’t done. But don’t 
let that alarm you. I assure you that 
you won’t have to sit up all night.” 


“Now,” you say, “the time has come 
for the proud Kroehler to appear in its 
new role.” So you whisk about hurriedly, 
with sheets and blankets and certain 
mysterious unfoldings of the davenport. 


Then the doorbell rings and Sally 


Factories at KANKAKEE, ILL., BRADLEY, ILL., 


KROEA Lie 


Davenport “Bed 


arrives. Much breathless chatter. ““How 
utterly adorable,” she says of your liv- 
ing room—and you quite agree. ““What 
a gorgeous davenport this is! I could 
sink miles deep in it. And chairs to 
match! You are positively regal.” 

And much more of the same sort— 


until time to convey Sally to your own 
pretty room and tuck her into bed. 


“How perfectly simple it is,” you 


KROEHLER 


DE e 
NEW YORK 


e : —MA 
Mn ISTRA 
— STRATFORD. CAN.-—— 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. CHICAGO, NEW YORK and STRATFORD, ONT. 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet and the name of the nearest dealer. 


Name____ 


Street_ 


City ine 


> MESO Ce Eee f State__ 


remark to Charles Augustus, as you 
open the davenport, revealing your own 
temporary bed, made up and ready to be 
slipped into. “But you really must get 
up five minutes early, so that I can have 
the room in order the first thing.” 


“Nothing doing,” he cordially agrees. 
“This bed is too blamed comfortable.” 


Thousands of homeowners are manag- 
ing most comfortably with one less bed- 
room than usual. They have, instead, a 
Kroehler Davenport Bed with matching 
chairs, in one of the many handsome over- 
stuffed and period styles, richly uphol- 
stered in silk damask, tapestry, mohair, 
Chase Velmo or Baker Cut Pattern 
Velour, in leather or in Chase Leather- 
wove. Prices meet any requirement. 
Leading furniture dealers everywhere sell 
them for cash or on easy payments. Look 
for the name plate on the back. Mail 
coupon for booklet and dealer’s name. 


NAPERVILLE, ILL., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Canadian Factory: STRATFORD, ONT. 
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It took a full minute to assimilate this 
iystery. Then we perceived that a portion 
* a rock-slab door had cracked and slid 
way, and the cow stood on a heap of things 
1 what had been a sealed chamber. I 
irust the flashlight through the aperture. 

Never had Ali Baba, nor any Croesus of 
gend, gazed on such a hoard as this. It 
ould have beggared an ancient kingdom to 
yntribute the half. Here was no treasure 
* a single puny Pharaoh, but the accumu- 
tion of centuries of organized, greedy su- 
erstition. In this deep rock chamber the 
“easures of the priesthood of Amon-Ra 
ere piled to the roof. And how many more 
ich vaults might there be, bursting with 
ches coined from the blood and tears of 
onerations? 
' “Come on,’ I told Suliman, seized with 

fit of trembling, ‘‘let’s get out of this.’ 
| We ran to the exit. How we recrossed 
ne ledge I don’t remember, but when we 
\w again the blessed canopy of sky, gleam- 

g with myriads of stars, my hands were 
orm and bleeding. 

Fawy Bayoumi was prowling up and 
own the camp, cursing the watchman, who 
ad fallen asleep. 

““Where have you been?’”’ he demanded, 
urder in his tones. 
| “We left a man behind, back there,” I 
minded him, and his suspicions seemed to 
2 allayed. 

We were late getting under way, as usual, 
2cause the sheik tried to load a camel too 
i2avily—it seemed that he wanted all the 
‘ot in one lot for some reason or other. The 


east gave plenty of warning, groaning and 


allowing and even shedding tears, but he 
ept adding to its burden until it refused to 
ot up. Then he gradually lightened the 
vad until the camel responded. 

‘This,’ he said, “‘we will take to Cairo. 
nd there you can sell it and we will divide.” 

“Why don’t you sell it yourself?’’ 

“Me?” he exclaimed. ‘Impossible! 
hey would say it not genuine, or maybe 
sk where we got him. For an Egyptian to 
o it, no, not. But for an American, every- 
iing is easy. Besides, it was a bargain.” 

That was true enough, and we rode along 
1 silence. I said nothing to Hardtack or 
/ally of thenight’s developments. Staunch 
yuls though they were, I knew those hom- 
res well enough to feel certain they would 
o more consider reporting the discovery to 
1e proper authorities than they would 
aink of turning over a cache of prewar gin 
> the prohibition agents back home. 

“Once,” said Bayoumi, in tender mem- 
ry, “it was not so difficult. Then the 
over’ment, he let a man keep what he find. 
iots of Engleesh and Americans and French 
aey dig. And all we had to do was take 

few friends and knock the guard on the 
ead maybe, and in one night discover more 
ntiques than what me and my cousin could 
ll in a whole season. Very nice.” 

' On the fringe of the farm lands we ran 
ito an Englishman on a donkey, followed 
y a native carrying a couple of shotguns. 

“Hello!” he said, scrutinizing us in sur- 
rise. 

We gave him civil greeting. 

“T say, you’ve been digging!”’ . 

“What’s that to you?” inquired Hard- 
ack. 

“You have a permit, of course?” 

“None of your dog-goned business! You 
meys ain’t runnin’ this country no more.” 

“Well, cheerio,’”’ he said. 

When we had lost sight of him, Fawy re- 
yarked solemnly, ‘‘That man, he make 
rouble for us—you see.” 

‘“Shucks, what can he do?” 
| “T no like it,” replied the sheik anxiously. 
| When we reached Cairo he gave us mi- 
cute instructions about the disposition of 
ur find and weseparated. As Iwas paying 
‘im off for the caravan, he said, “My 
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daughter, she marry and I am poor man. 
What we got here is worth more than three 
thousand pound. You give me my share 
now?” 

“T’m not in this deal at all.” 

“But your friends—you will give for 
them?” 

“You’re crazy.”’ 

“A hundred pounds then. I have much— 
much to buy. A fine big brass bed, sir, and 
a gold necklace and i 

“Nothing doing.” 

“Give him fifty pounds,” put in Hard- 
tack, who was now thinking in big figures, 
“and I’ll pay you out of mine.” 

“Seventy-five,” begged Bayoumi. 

“Tere’s twenty pounds. That’s a hun- 
dred dollars and it’s every cent you get out 
of me.” : 

The sheik grabbed it and disappeared 
like a flash. 

I did not accompany Hardtack and 
Wally on their round of the dealers in an- 
tiquities to dispose of their treasures. 

They were gone most of the day, and when 
they returned to the hotel both looked as 
though the bottom had dropped out of the 
world. 

“Tet’s go find that crook!” cried Wally. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Every last one of ’em a forgery! Bay- 
oumi planted ’em there.” 

“What for?” 

“He used to do quite a trade in these imi- 
tations, but it seems like the dealers all got 
onto his stuff, and he had to get rid of the 
stock somehow.” 

We piled into a cab and drove to the ad- 
dress the sheik had given us. Hardtack was 
first out, and by the time I reached the door 
was preparing to turn away. 

“Tsn’t he there?” 

“No, not,” he said. 

On top of this misfortune came another. 
All three of us received notice to quit Egypt 
within forty-eight hours. 

“Tt’s that Englishman we met up with,” 
declared Hardtack. ‘‘Well, I won’t go. 
What’s more, I aim to go round and tell 
that limey he can’t run any free-born Amer- 
ican out of nowheres.”’ 

*“Y ou don’t know where to find him. Be- 
sides, you’ll only get into fresh trouble.” 

“T know where their barracks is—you 
bet I’ll find him.” 

“Tf you take my advice, you’ll forget him. 
I think I can fix this business up O. K.” 

“ce How? ” 

“T’ve got a card up my sleeve. Suliman 
and I, we have an appointment with the 
Minister of Public Works.” 

The pair gaped at me. 

“Suliman is going to receive an educa- 
tion, and later he is going to work for the 
government and become a pasha.” 

“That don’t help me none,” retorted 
Hardtack. ‘Twice in one week is too much. 
First Fawy, then this Englishman, gives me 
dirt. No, sir-ree, I’m a-going round and 
have it out with these limeys.” 

Off he went, while Wally escorted the 
boy and me to the ministry. We did not 
see Hardtack again until nightfall, but as 
we sat on the hotel terrace dallying with 
the dinner-hour cocktail, here he came in a 


cab. 

“Pay him,” he said, stepping out with 
elaborate caution. 

“He’s sure enough met the English,” 
opined Wally. On Hardtack’s face was a 
silly, pleased smile which would not come off. 

“Well, did you get even?” l 

“They’re good guys, them limeys,’’ he 
murmured sleepily, subsiding into a chair. 
And then we saw that somebody had deco- 
rated his back. Probably a Tommy had 
executed the placard. At any rate, pinned 
between the shoulders of Hardtack’s coat 
was a large square of cardboard bearing the 
words: 

THIS SIDE Up. HANDLE WITH CARE: 
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what your car needs 


“It’ll make your motor good as new! Go to 
one of the repair shops, cylinder regrinders, 
re-conditioning stations, Service stations or 
dealers who specialize in this work. You 
can find them everywhere. You'll see a 
McQuay - Norris Motor Re-conditioning 
sign in many of the best ones. 


“Have them true up your cylinders and 
replace your worn piston rings, pistons and 
piston pins with genuine McQuay-Norris 
replacement parts. 


“Then your motor. will run like new. Be 
sure to insist on genuine McQuay-Norris 
parts— poor replacement parts can ruin a 
good mechanical job.” 


McQUAY- NORRIS 
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McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON RINGS- PISTONS-PINS-BEARINGS 
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McQuAy-NoRRIS MFG. CO., General Offices, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Factories: St. Louis, Indianapolis, Connersville, Ind.; Toronto, Canada 
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“I’m going to 
buy a new hose” 


OHN bought this hose last summer and never takes 
care of it. Leaves it on the hydrant, out in all weathers, 
yanks it over the cinders and cement, gets kinks in it and 


now it leaks in half a dozen places. 
new one, just because of his neglect.”’ 


Yes, we all treat hose badly —and even ELECTRIC 
Hose will last longer if you take care of it. But KLEC- 
TRIC never kinks, and it stands more punishment than any 
hose you ever saw. Kinking breaks garden hose and ruins 
it. ELECTRIC Hose cannot kink. It outwears two ordi- 
nary hose, and costs only a trifle more than one of the cheap- 
est kind. 

ELECTRIC Hose is built like a rugged cord tire. Seam- 
less rubber tubing is covered with stout braided cord jackets, 
layer upon layer. Vulcanized with heavy pressure applied 
from the inside, rubber and cord are driven together into 


one inseparable tube. It is flexible—you can tie knots in 
ELECTRIC Hose — but it never kinks. 


There is plenty of new, tough, elastic Ceylon rubber in 
ELECTRIC Hose—that means longer life. It is the cheap- 
est hose you can buy, service considered. 


Now we must buy a 


Your hardware dealer or seedsman 
sells ELECTRIC or can get it for you. 


ELECTRIC HOSE & RUBBER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


ELECTRIC 


GARDEN HOSE 
It cannot kink 


Hy Emblem of it 
) BUSINESS CHARACTER Hy 
(| Rice Leaders jj 
t) offre @orld ff 

Association | 
Represents High Standing in. |i 
ky NAME-PRODUCT~POLICY |} 


As large a stream of water is delivered 
from the nozzle of 5’ hose as %4/’ hose. 
It throws the stream farther! This 5” 
size is lighter as well as cheaper, and 
being lighter it does not wear out so 
quickly when dragged over rough cement 
and cinders. 
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THE BITTER CRY OF THE 
HARPOONED 


(Continued from Page 4) 


where we were last night,” said the veteran 
president of the Pink Pencil Club, advanc- 
ing a somewhat wavering hand toward the 
tall hard-faced gentleman in the checked 
clothes. ‘‘And here, doctor,’’ continued the 
president, introducing his second fellow 
officer, the smaller man with the polka- 
dot necktie and the soothing manner, ‘‘is 
our secretary—of both enterprises—Billy 
Finch.” 

“Delighted, doctor,” said the secretary of 
the Pink Pencil Club and the Business 
Builders’ Biographies, stepping forward 
and shaking hands most warmly. 

He had scarcely done so when their caller 
spoke up, with the haste and impetuosity 
of youth, addressing himself first to the 
venerable Major Hake, his first acquaint- 
ance, and then to the others. 

“Have you decided, gentlemen?’ he 
asked, glancing with eager interest from 
face to face. 

“Decided what?” asked the formal and 
English-voiced treasurer, watching him 
guardedly. 

“Whether you will give me my oppor- 
tunity? Whether you will allow me to 
come in and work my way up into your en- 
terprise, your National Business Builders’ 
Biographies, Inc.?”” asked the young man 
in spectacles, and stopped with breathless 
interest, awaiting their reply. 

“You have the money with you?” asked 
Major Hake, with a tone of formality in his 
rich hoarse voice. 

“Oh, by all means, yes!”’ said Doctor 
Browne. “I will write you my check now!” 

“That'll be fine—fine!’’ said the secre- 
tary, Mr. Finch, promptly, and led him 
solicitously by the arm to the plain desk on 
the farther wall of the bare small room. 
“Make it out to the National Business 
Builders’ Biographies, Inc.,” he said, as Mr. 
Browne sat down, “‘if you will.’”’ He then 
returned to the other corner of the small 
room, where he talked with his associates 
in a low voice, to avoid interference with 
the young investor’s writing. 

“Fine. Fine!” said the easy-mannered 
secretary, when it was done. “And your 
stock will be issued to you tomorrow.” 

Looking at the check, he passed it, after 
a slight reluctance, to the hard business- 
faced treasurer, who, glancing at it distrust- 
fully, placed it in his upper left-hand vest 
pocket. 

“And now I tell you,” said Mr. Finch, 
the secretary of the Pink Pencil Club and of 
the National Business Builders’ Biogra- 
phies, Inc., after some moments of conver- 
sation, ‘ “we've got a previous appointment, 
I regret to say; an important business 
engagement for the Pink Pencil Club.” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” said young Doctor 
Browne, with a measured wink and a smile 
of understanding at the veteran president 
of the two enterprises. 

‘And meanwhile I’ll take you in and in- 
troduce you to our librarian, Miss Judd,” 
said the soothing and intimate-mannered 
secretary, again taking the young investor 
confidentially by his arm, ‘‘who runs our 
morgue. We have the best morgue of mil- 
lionaires in this country, you know,” he 
said, with his intimate glance. 

“In the newspaper parlance, you mean,’ 
said the young student of journalism in Mg 
youthful academic speech. ‘In other 
words, biographical material, filed in en- 
velopes!” 

“Exactly. I see you know!” said Mr. 
Finch, smiling flatteringly. 

Leading him out of the inner office of the 
National Business Builders’ Biographies, 
Inc., as they talked, his guide had now 
brought the young investor into the narrow 
waiting room between the offices. Across 
from him, on the opposite door, he read 
again the inscription ‘‘Telegraphic Tell- 
tales, Inc.’’ which he had observed while 
waiting. 

Mr. Finch did not, however, guide him 
into this door, but into the one behind the 
soiled office boy and opposite the main en- 
trance, which was lettered Library. En- 
tering this they found themselves in a 
comparatively small room lighted entirely 
by artificial light and completely sur- 
rounded by pigeonholes filled with brown 
envelopes and extending to the ceiling. 

“Our morgue of millionaires,” said Mr. 
Finch, waving a light, brilliantly manicured 
hand. “The best in the country!” 
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Young Mr. Browne gazed at the throng | 
pigeonholes with unfeigned interest, 

“Business builders, captains of industry 
millionaires!’”’ said Mr. Finch, explain 
“Over three thousand!” 

“How interesting. How very aes | 
ing!”’ said the young newcomer, 

“And this is Miss Judd, who’s respon; 
ble for it all,’’ went on the confidential 
talking Mr. Finch, retaking Mr, Brow: 
familiarly by the arm. 

The smooth brown head of the a 
with the scissors at the central desk turn; 
upward and displayed its glasses over j. 
newspaper. 

“Doctor Browne,” said Mr. Finch, i) 
troducing the newcomer to the seated | 
brarian, “who is about to join us in oj 
enterprises here.’”’ The librarian still 1 
mained seated, with no welcoming emotic 
upon her pale plain straight-haired faa 
“We want to start him right on his worl | 
And we’ve got to go ourselves now to a 
appointment; so we are going to leave him 
in our absence, to your good graces, | 
Judd.” a“ 

“Very well,” said Miss Judd, w 
almost not at all to his cordiality. 
tell him anything he requires to know. 

“Thank you. Thank you so much!” sai 
the secretary of the Pink Pencil Club an 
the Business Builders’ Biographies warml; 
“And you'll understand, won’t you,” | 
said, turning now to the new member of th 
staff, “that we couldn’t help this going ow 
all three together, like this?” 

“Oh, yes. I understand perfectly,” sai 
Mr. Browne, reassuring him. 

“We wouldn’t do it, but we had this er 
gagement,” the other said, still apologizin 
warmly—‘“‘this previous engagement —— 

to go out and harpoon anoth« 
business builder!’’ Mr. Browne complete 
the sentence with the bright, quick, friend] 
smile of youth. 

“Yes. Yes. Exactly!” said the smooth] 
mannered Mr. Finch, with a quickly read 
smile. 

But the two others, who were waiting fi 
the latter just outside the library door } 
the anteroom, flinched slightly as the 
heard it. 

Mr. Finch joining them, the three no 
walked together out of the waiting rool 
into the corridor. 

“What did you tell him last night? 
asked the hard-faced treasurer of the Pin 
Pencil Club harshly of its veteran presider 
asthe threestood waiting. ‘‘Allyouknew? 

“Oh, that’s all right, Chis. That’s a 
right!’’ said the dean of journalists, his fore 
finger and thumb, however, twiddling som: 
what nervously. 

“Drunk, as usual!’’ said the sever 
voiced Mr. G. Chisholm Coutts-Chane 
bitterly. 

A ear arriving, the three went down th 
elevator in silence. In silence they passe 
out and started on their way to upper Fift 
Avenue—to the home of the empire builde 
whom they were about to harpoon. 
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OW what can I do for you?” asked th 

keeper of the millionaire’s morgu¢ 
Miss Julia K. Judd, in a formal voice. Sh 
was a spare woman, her visitor saw, wit 
brown tortoise-shell glasses and straight 
brushed glossy brown hair, and a_ brow: 
dress—all brown, in harmony with th 
countless brown envelopes containing th 
lives of millionaires, which, in their myria 
pigeonholes, covered the three walls o 
the so-called morgue of the millionaires. 

“Would you—could you—tell me th 
details of your work?” asked the youn 
journalist, with a mixture of enthusiasn 
and respect. 

He saw then—or thought he saw—th 
glance behind the tortoise-shell glasses be 
fore him soften very slightly. 

“What is there to say?” the librariar 
asked. ‘I simply sit here with these scis 
sors and these piles of newspapers, as y0l 
see, clipping out the salient facts concerning 
the lives of millionaires—big business men. 

“In their most intimate details, I sup 
pose,’”’ said Mr. Browne. 

“Often too intimate!” said the smal 
brown woman with the scissors, her ton 
apparently blocking further extensigy 0 
that line of inquiry. 

(Continued on Page 145) 


(Continued from Page 142) 

How interesting! How very interest- 
1’ said young Doctor Browne, and 
ased while he looked at the parapher- 
aa of her profession, the desk covered 
‘i. clippings; the piles of newspapers on 
e right—her raw material; the piles of 
ehed papers, her waste, in the basket to 
e left. “And these,’’ he continued, 
«ing his hands about the walls, “are 
er biographies, your millionaires?” 

Yes,” said the librarian of the million- 
(js unresponsively. _ i 

nd yet he saw again that he was making 
»e headway with her attention; that 
»e was something on his person—he did 
© yet know what—that attracted her in 
ye way. 

Very, very interesting!”’ he said, taking 
dantage of this. “And how many sub- 
«3 have you?” 

/Three thousand, two hundred and six- 
» |,” she said precisely. 

All millionaires?”’ 

Practically all. Or leaders in great 
jionaires’ enterprises.”’ 

How really interesting,’”’ said young 
. tor Browne. 

Do you think so?” she said. And he 
» d hear her voice grow more favorable— 
-ass relentless—though even yet he had 
5 located the cause, beyond the fact that 
1 looked at him with a grave definite 
4», which seemed to focus somewhere in 
1) middle of his vest. 

Itis very, very interesting,” herepeated 
yorevent a definite pause. And spoke 
‘for he saw now what it was on him that 
» held her attention. ‘‘And it will be 
sant for me,” he said, ‘‘to be with you 
our work—to know that I am working 
i1 a woman of education, who evidently 
- intellectual rather than material in- 
» sts.” 

You are a Phi Beta Kappa man your- 
1!” said Miss Judd abruptly, flushing 
i1 a warmth of emotion that he would 
‘ have said was there; and looking still 
‘1 absorbed and softened eyes at the 
‘len key—the shining trophy of his mind. 

Oh, yes,”’ he said, and threw back the 
1) of black hair above his glasses with his 
-d, with the collegiate gesture he had 
*n embarrassed. “‘Yes, and I knew—was 
}2 you had similar interests, immediately 
iw you. I am glad, very glad, to know 
it we are about to become parts of the 
ie enterprise,’ he said, bowing gravely. 
‘he eyes of the brown librarian raised 
imselves to his, from where she sat rigidly 
‘ore her desk. She hesitated, and then 
it on, with the air of one taking a sudden 
| irrevocable step. 

May I, in turn, ask you a question?” 
said. 

By all means do.” 

Have they asked you to put any money 
) this enterprise?’”’ she inquired in a firm 
| somewhat lowered voice, now looking 
vard the Joor. 

‘Yes. Why?” asked young Doctor 
ywne. 

‘Because Don’t! Don’t!’ ex- 
‘med the hard voice of the suddenly agi- 
ad librarian of the millionaires. 

‘Why not?” asked the young beginner 
journalism, now seating himself infor- 
lly above her, upon her flat-topped desk. 
‘Have you ever heard or known of 
sracters called We Boys?” asked Miss 
id, the flush of resolve now set perma- 
itly upon her face. 

‘In a way, yes. I think so,” said Doctor 
ywne, “‘in my course in journalism. They 
-men—are they not?—who prey upon the 
iver portion of the public in various ways, 
resenting, rightly or wrongly, that they 
journalists, and so control certain pow- 
of the press—of publicity or withholding 
publicity; their peculiar name arising, 
jave been told, from their custom of 
droaching their victims with the formula: 
‘e newspaper boys are trying to do so- 
i-so. Will you, if you feel inclined, help 
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de saw by her eyes that he had given a 
rect answer to her question. 

“Yes,’’ she said hurriedly. “Yes. And 
s enterprise is along that line. These are 
» Boys of the worst type. They are, in 
t, even worse than that. They are—just 
at, I won’t say! Only don’t, don’t put 
y money in; I beg of you. Don’t, don’t 
t all your little money in here—as I did,” 
> said with a slight break in her voice. 
ipa oe re. I have done so already !”’ said 
ng Doctor Browne. 

‘Oh, I’m sorry!” said Julia K. Judd, the 
le brown librarian, and looked down sud- 
oly, hiding her round glasses from him. 
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_Young Mr. Browne, after tossing back 
his profuse hair with the collegiate gesture 
which marked embarrassment, sat still in 
his informal position upon her desk, until 
her emotions became more settled. 

“May I ask you something more?” he 
said at length. 

“oe yee 

“Will you tell me in detail your knowl- 
edge of this enterprise into which you and 
I have been inveigled? I think it will be 
entirely safe. They will not be back for 
some time.”’ 

“Tt makes no difference to me if they 
are,’’ responded Miss Judd, a fixed and re- 
bellious determination now set upon her 
plain features. 

She told him then in detail her knowledge 
of the enterprise—the plan for the pursuit 
of millionaircs in which they were mutually 
involved—and its three parts. 

Young Mr. Browne listened gravely, 
weighing every word. ‘They have three 
ways of working,” he summed up, “‘if I un- 
derstand you—one through the life mem- 
bership of the Pink Pencil Club?” 

“Of which they are the only officers.” 

“Yes. And one through the National 
Business Builders’ Biographies, Inc. And 
then a third gouge—rawer still—with the 
Telegraphic Telltales, Inc.?” 

“Yes,’”’ said Miss Judd, “‘working always 
according to the situation of those at- 
tacked—according to their need.” 

‘Which is what they mean by harpoon- 
ing—throwing the javelin into a million- 
aire, in their parlance!’’ suggested the 
young investigator. 

“‘Yes,’’ said the librarian, in a low voice. 

“Tn other words, it is essentially black- 
mail of millionaires in need?” said the 
grave young investor, staring very seriously 
at her through his glasses. 

“Oh, if you only knew—about these 
men—what I know now—since coming 
here!” 

“Tell me that too,” directed her com- 
panion. ; 

“‘Very well, I will,’ said Miss Judd, and 
told him that in detail also. 

“Tndictments, you say!”’ exclaimed Mr. 
Browne excitedly. ‘“‘Against all of them? 
Held back by political pull?” 

Miss Judd nodded and was silent. Her 
companion sat silent also, considering. 

“Tt is too bad; too bad for both of us,” 
said the librarian finally. ‘‘For my part I 
should never have gained large pay; the 
emolument of the trained librarian is not 
great. But I little expected two years ago 
to be now chasing millionaires with scissors 
for the benefit of these rogues, and paying 
myself with my own scant savings for the 
privilege.” 

Her fellow investor waited for her mild 
emotion to spend itself. ‘‘It seems,’’ he 
observed then, ‘‘that you and J are in very 
much the same boat.” 

“Very much,” said Miss Judd, lowering 
her handkerchief. 

“But we shall not stand passively about, 
letting matters take their course,” said her 
companion suddenly; and with a burst of 
action stood now upon his feet. “Are you 
willing that I should act in this matter—for 
both of us?” he asked, and again vigor- 
ously, with a firm free gesture, swept back 
the dark hair from his forehead. The small 
brown librarian gazed at him, surprised to 
silence by the abrupt and violent trans- 
formation in his manner. “If you are in 
doubt about me,” he said, looking down 
with an intense earnestness into her eyes— 
“if you do not trust me, you can easily call 
up by this desk telephone and secure refer- 
ences from my professors. Only you must 
act quickly!”’ 

“T trust you,” said the librarian of the 
millionaires, looking again at his Greek- 
letter key, ‘‘without that. Besides, I am 
desperate—a desperate woman!” 

‘Very well,” said her fellow investor, 
with the air of finality of an executive who 
has put one step in his plan behind him, 
and gone on to another. 

‘“Now I have decided upon a plan of ac- 
tion,”’ he told her—‘“‘action which at first 
blush may seem drastic, but is perfectly 
ethical and entirely legal. I know that, be- 
cause I have studied a certain amount of 
commercial law in my journalistic course,” 
he exclaimed. 

“Yes,’”’ said the expert on the lives of 
great executives, watching him fixedly. 

“These clippings, all this material,” he 
said, waving his hand, “‘has been gathered 
by you, on your own time, at your own 
expense, with no pay from them. Am I 
right?” 

“ce Yes.” 
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Mr. PUNCH 
bores holes 


Mr. Punch is a Goodell-Pratt 
Automatic Drill. He bores 
holes through wood or plaster 
—any size from +; to 44 of an 
inch. You push—he twists. 
With him come eight differ- 


ent sized drill points. 
Mr. Punch is just one mem- 
ber of a family of 1500 Good 
Tools. Each made in the 
thorough New England way 
by skilled toolsmiths. Sold 
at good hardware stores 
everywhere. Price $2.50 
Write for interesting free booklet-— 
“The House that Jack Fixed” 
GOODELL-PRATT COMPANY 
Greenfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Does your underwear 
do thisr— 


SPLIT AT _ 
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SEAMS 


STICK LIKE 
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| ON WARM DAYS 


LOSE ITS 
BUTTONS 


AWRENCE Tailored Knit Underwear does NOT do 
the above. It has extra fullness in the seat and 
every seam is seamed and overseamed—will not split 
or tear. Buttons sewed on with thread especially 
selected for strength—can’t pull off.. The porous, 
featherweight, flat-knit fabric is the newest develop- 
ment in summer underwear. It absorbs perspiration— 
keeps the skin dry and cool—no stickiness. Elastic, 
stretches at every point—wear it for golf, tennis or 
baseball and see if you don’t want it a// the time. 


Union Suits—$1.75 to $2.50. Shirts and Drawers—$1 to $1.50. 
Two qualities— Blue Label, combed yarn, finest quality; Red Label, 
same durability and finish, slightly different yarn. If your dealer 
hasn’t the particular garment you wish, please send us his name, 
and ask for booklet showing various styles. 


LAWRENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Lowell, Mass.—Estab. 1831 
E. M. Townsend & Co., Selling Agents, New York City 
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““We will seize them!”’ said Marcus Aure- 
lius Browne harshly. 

“But ——” said the collector of the 
clippings. 

“Tt is the only way. I know my ground 
perfectly. It is perfectly ethical, perfectly 
legal in every way,” her adviser asserted 
with harsh positiveness. 

“put ” she attempted again. 

“They are yours,” he rushed on, “and 
you must simply take them. Possession— 
as you know—is nine points of the law.” 

“But—but what is it you are preparing 
to do?”’ asked the surprised historian of 
great business leaders. 

“We will move them out of here—at 
once, without longer hesitation!’’ said her 
new leader, waving his hand at the filed 
business builders. 

“But how—where?” 

“Leave it to me,” he said firmly. 


Miss Julia K. Judd looked up from his’ 


key of scholarship to his face, with an ex- 
pression of mingled apprehension and awe. 
He had, it seemed to her, undergone in the 
past few moments an entire and perfect 
change. From a mild scholarly looking 
youth in round glasses he had suddenly be- 
come the embodiment of energy, the born 
business leader, carrying out a fully ma- 
tured plan. His eyes gleamed with a firm 
determination which spoke also in his 


-voice. The brown librarian, looking up and 


then down, was silent and submissive, lis- 
tening to his further orders. 

“You have a copy of that detailed plan— 
which you say you made of their plan for 
this expedition they are out on now—this 
harpooning, so-called, of this Cyrus Soco- 
way, the public-utilities king?”’ 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“Let me have it!” 

She did so. 

“You have already told me all the facts 
you know about the indictments hanging 
over these three men?”’ 

“I have the clippings here,” replied the 
small brown librarian, ‘‘which, at the time, 
I took pains to secure for my own use.” 

“Fine! Wonderful!”’ said her leader en- 
thusiastically; and taking both papers and 
clippings he thrust them into an inside 
pocket. ‘And now,” he said, ‘‘while I am 
gone you will get in the office boy, and tie 
as many as possible of these envelopes into 
packages.” 

“But where—where are you going?” 
cried his hearer uneasily. 

“T am going to get a moving van.” 

“But where—where—how?”’ exclaimed 
Miss Judd—and stopped there, for he was 
already gone, out in the corridor. 

With apprehensive hands the collector of 
data upon millionaires—with the aid of her 
young assistant, the office boy—took down 
and tied into bundles the brown envelopes, 
looking anxiously out the half-opened door 
into the waiting room—wondering who 
would open the front door of the office next. 

It was not long before it was thrown 
back—by her new leader. He entered vig- 
orously and briskly, followed by a gigantic 
figure with heavy hands and hairy throat. 
Both were carrying armfuls of burlap bags. 

““What’s the big idea?”’ asked the office 
boy, now becoming somewhat suspicious. 

“T’ll tell you—in just a minute,” said 
young Doctor Browne, waiting until the 
hairy-throated truckman had gone down 
with his first four bags of the envelopes of 
millionaires. 

“Step in here, will you?” he said then to 
the office boy; and pointing to the door 
marked Telegraphic Telltales, Inc., he 
nodded to Miss Judd to follow them. 

Once in there, placing his hand swiftly 
over the mouth of the youth, young Doctor 
Browne deftly and quickly gagged, hog- 
tied and left the unusually soiled office 
boy upon the top of the flat desk of the 
empty office of Telegraphic Telltales, Inc. 
Reclosing the door he then waited with 
Miss Judd the reappearance of the truck- 
man. 

In a very short time indeed the biog- 
raphies of the three thousand two hundred 
and sixteen millionaires in the burlap bags 
were down the elevator in the moving van 
situated at the rear of the office building; and 
young Doctor Browne and Miss Judd, the 
two associates in this new enterprise, were 
standing by the vehicle. 

_To Miss Judd, accustomed to the long 
silences and inaction of the morgue of the 
millionaires, the last half hour seemed like 
a striking dream—and more and more so 
every moment now. 

_ “What are we to do now?” she was ask- 
ing, clinging to her new leader. ‘‘ Where are 
we going to take this?” 
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“That’s it,” said her leader. } 

“What is?” she asked him, jumpi 
slightly. 

“ That? s what I’ll have to ask you tots” 
charge of now. I’m sorry, but it was 1 
avoidable. I have as yet made no proyisj 
for that.”’ 

“But we must move from here— 
once!”’ cried Miss Judd sharply, her bro: 
spectacle bows standing out in sharp rel 
against her pale face. ‘“‘They may find | 
and arrest us—for having stolen goods!” 

“That’s it,’’ he whispered back to h 
where they stood in earnest talk at the si 
of the moving van. ‘‘That is why I sh 
have to ask you to take the next step.” 

“What is that?”’ asked Miss Judd, ¢ 
dilation of her eyes magnified to a rea 
startling degree by her glasses. 

To this her companion responded promp} 
and definitely. “I must ask you to gua 
this material we have taken, yourself. A) 
for this reason: I myself must go on no 
at once—following these three men in thi 
operations—before it is too late, Aj 
someone must be with this. So I haye | 
ranged with this man—this gentlem: 
here—to have you go with him, if you wi 
upon his van.” , 

Miss Judd, saying nothing, looked up | 
the gigantic truckman. 

“T’m awfully sorry. But it will bea 
right, I assure you,”’ her uew leader cor 
tinued, now taking her by her arm an 
directing her toward the step which wei 
up to the high seat of the moving ya 
““You see yourself it is impossible for us’ 
retrace our steps now. And you would n 
wish to take the chance of losing this, 0} 
library, our only asset in our new ente 
prise. And you will be perfectly conceal 
here, as you see, under the hood of this va 
I saw to that!” 

And now he turned, calling to the g 
gantic driver with the hairy throat. * 
you'll assist Miss Judd to the seat besi 
yours?’”’ he said, with his characterist 
politeness; and together they start 
doing so. 

Miss Judd, propelled by strong hands | 
either elbow, mounted to the high seat 
the moving van. 

“He has his instructions,” called up h 
impulsive young leader, indicating t 
driver. “‘It seems that he must keep mo 
ing, on the streets, most of the time. A’ 
I shall be busy, probably, for the next ho 
and a half. So you will be driving about ! 
that time. But at five o’clock exactly I sh 
meet you at the northeast corner of Sevent 
fifth Street and Second Avenue. At fi 
o’clock—at the northeast corner!” se 
young Doctor Browne again to Miss Juc 
“And here’s your first ten dollars on <¢ 
count,” he said to the hairy-throated driv: 
who now ascended to the seat on the oth 
side of Miss Judd. 

“T’m awfully sorry. I’m awfully sorry 
said the pink-faced but serious-eyed you 
man with the glasses, from the curbir 
looking up at his new assistant, the libi 
rian of millionaires, “‘that I have to a 
you to do this. But it was unavoidable. 
was the only thing I could arrange in t 
circumstances.” 

Saying this, with an encouraging glan 
at her through his spectacles, he turned a1 
ran rapidly away. 

The collector of the achievements 
millionaires looked down anxiously and u 
certainly from her high seat at the disa 
pearing back of her preserver, thinki 
feverishly, but unable to move. She se 
again the frank and candid qualities of | 
smile and eyes; the intellectual quality 
his face; the shining Phi Beta Kappa ke 
which had been his first recommendati 
and guaranty to her. She recalled again t 
logic of his appeal, and then its sudden a1 
unexpected termination—the sudden tra 
sition of the youth of apparently abstra 
thought into a man of intense action. 

Never in her experience—in all her e 
tended reading in the acts of the mast 
minds of the millionaires in the most cri 
ical points of their careers—had she set 
the exact parallel of the past half hour 
the transformation of the spectacled at 
studious-appearing young man into t 
sudden demon of executive action. 

After all, the sharp doubt caught he 
what was he? Who was he? Where was! 
from? Just how had it come about tha 
beginning with the impression of the P. 
Beta Kappa key, she had allowed herse 
step by step, to be whirled along into hi 
present situation? 

“Gat-op,” the hairy-throated driver w: 
saying to his span. 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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‘And Miss Judd, the brown librarian, 
sirted upon her hour-and-a-half cruise of 
lanhattan, sitting unobserved but ex- 
temely stiff, on the high seat above the 
trlap bags full of the stolen envelopes of 
te biographies of the millionaires. j 

“After all,” she said to herself, looking 
ct the corner of her glasses at the mon- 
s‘ous figure beside her, “if worse comes to 
vorst—if he should refuse to stop I am still 
i the open street. I could call out!”’ 

And then the thought came to her: 
(yuldshe? Could she call—make a disturb- 
-ce, invite investigation in any way, with 
tis cargo of practically stolen goods? 
'Thinking these thoughts Miss Judd, the 
sious-faced little brown librarian, passed 
swly through the tangle of traftic—by 
¢rkened streets that she had never dreamed 
« seated silent beside the gigantic truck- 
yin with the hairy throat, carrying on and 
« the bags full of the seized or possibly 
s)len biographies of the millionaires, hid- 
cn in the high cavern of the covered van, 
yiich yawned behind and below her. 
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Hee SOCOWAY, the public-utilities 
/ king, sat in the costly boudoir of his 
tautiful brand-new wife in his residence 
¢ upper Fifth Avenue, watching her super- 
i;end the packing of all her gowns for her 
Jexpected European sailing the next day. 

“Tf we get away,” she cried, “it will be 
= right. But if you are captured and 
tought before that grand jury, it’s all over 
[tween us! I will not—I will not live with 
sman who has a court record!” said Mr. 
‘coway’s beautiful and temperamental 
'w wife, who had previously been a cele- 
tated opera singer. “‘How would I feel? 
at’s what you never think of!”’ she said 
‘cusingly, sitting heavily down upon a 
‘ded chaise longue. ‘‘ How would I feel if 
\u were arrested and sent to jail for life? 
low would I feel? But you never think 
( that!’ she said and wept bitterly on the 
sven hundred and fifty dollar orchid-and- 
crise morning wrap she had been holding 
i her hands. 

““What can I do more than I am doing 
'w—fix it up to get out of the country on 
(e first steamer?’’ asked Cyrus Socoway, 
(e public-utilities king, who was extremely 
xious to please his beautiful young wife 
| every way. 

“Tt’s all right, if you do!”’ she told him, 
lirling the orchid-and-cerise wrap at her 
iaid. “But if you don’t #4 

And at just that moment the announce- 
lent of Mr. Socoway’s callers came up. 
'“What is it?’”’ asked Wilda, his anxious 
lide. ‘“‘Not the court officers! Not the 
‘mmons!”’ 

“No. No. Not quite so bad,” said her 
isband, reassuring her—but in a hoarse 
id anxious voice. 

“What is it?’”’ she demanded. 
“Oh, just some blackmailers,”’ he replied, 
1d was gone. 

Hurrying with nervous steps down his 
arble stairs, Cyrus Socoway, the hunted 
iblic-utilities king, strode among the high 
ises of his front hall into his gold-and- 
arlet reception room. 
_As he did so the three officers of the Pink 
encil Club arose as one, from the delicate- 
gged furniture, each with his hat in his 
ft hand. 

“Mr. Socoway,”’ said the older man with 
.e cream-colored mustache and the silk 
it, “‘let me introduce myself. I am Major 
ake, of the Morning Earth, the president 
the Pink Pencil Club of America—the 
1e who has been in touch with you by 
lephone concerning your election.” 
“Tam delighted to meet you,” said Cy- 
Is Socoway, watching all three intently 
ith his keen alert cold eyes. 

“And this is our treasurer, Mr. G. Chis- 
om Coutts-Chaney, the financial editor 
‘the Daily Informer.” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Socoway, shaking 
ands. 

“And our secretary, Mr. William Finch,” 
uid the venerable president, indicating the 
arefully dressed young man with the polka- 
ot tie, “the chief police reporter of the 
Tess.” 

“Won't you sit down?” asked the great 
aptain of public-service industries. 

Major Hake, the veteran journalist, do- 
ig so, brought out the documents he had 
een fumbling for with twiddling fingers in 
ne inside pocket of his elderly frock coat. 
“The little matter we have been in 
<a pd communication about,’’ he ex- 
ained, as he leaned forward and handed 
p his host the finely engraved certificate. 
! 
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“A life membership—to the Pink Pencil 
Club?” inquired the magnate, opening it 
with every evidence of pleasure. 

“Yes, sir. Yes, sir,” responded Major 
Hake hoarsely, after clearing his throat. 
“We boys in the newspaper profession are 
not in possession of large means financially, 
but we are fortunate in having, in our busi- 
ness, friends and acquaintances who are; and 
who are glad to step forward in times of 
necessity, like this drive for our new club- 
house, and respond royally. Royal good 
fellows, who respond right royally!” said 
the venerable president, concluding his 
hoarse but complimentary address. 

“And will enjoy with us the privileges of 
our new clubhouse—our hundred and fifty 
thousand dollar building, when completed,” 
added the secretary, the young man with 
the polka-dot tie and the soothing voice, on 
the other side of the financial leader. 

The man with the waxed mustache and 
deeply engraved face, across from Mr. Soco- 
way, did not yet speak. 

“T understand. Fine!” said the multi- 
millionaire cordially. ‘‘And what do I do? 
What is my move? What are the dues?” 

“Merely nominal,” said the president of 
the Pink Pencil Club gruffly. ‘‘A mere 
bagatelle to you—what you pay for annual 
dues in most clubs—one thousand dollars!” 

“For life membership,” explained the 
secretary, and chief police reporter of the 
Daily Mess. 

“With all its privileges,”’ added the gruff 
old president, Major Hake. 

“And at the same time all the privacy of 
club life,” said the younger man with the 


- soothing voice. 


“Precisely,” said the treasurer of the club, 
speaking now in a clear English voice, which 
rang out of his previous silence with the 
deep significance of a clear-toned bell. 

““As fellow members of our club,” said the 
smooth-voieed secretary, following him at 
once. 

“For instance,’”’ went on the venerable 
president with the cream-colored mustache, 
with all the gruff manly directness of the 
seasoned journalist, “‘we may know now 
personally, as individuals—as we do—of 
your natural desire, your arrangements to 
leave the city for Europe tomorrow—before 
this grand-jury investigation.” 

“Precisely,’’ said the clear significant 
English voice. 

“And naturally, as newspapermen,”’ the 
president went on, pointing, ‘“‘he as police 
reporter of the Mess; this gentleman, our 
treasurer, as financial editor of the In- 
former; I myself as editorial manager of 
the Earth, would be compelled by the rules 
and ethics of good journalism to use this 
fact in our journals.” 

“Precisely,” said the still-faced treas- 
urer, again lifting and letting fall his waxed 
mustaches over his teeth. 

“But as fellow members of the club, nat- 
urally, of course, we would not feel that 
we could use our personal confidential 
knowledge to the harm or detriment of a 
fellow member,’”’ Major Hake was going on. 

“Precisely,” said Mr. Coutts-Chaney 
again. 

“You can see of course,’ added Mr. 
Finch. 

“A thousand dollars, you say?”’ said Cy- 
rus Socoway, extracting his personal check 
book from his pocket. 

“Merely nominal.” 

“Precisely !”’ 

The hard clear-seeing eyes of Cyrus Soco- 
way passed from one keen expectant face to 
the other as he blew upon his hastily writ- 
ten check. 

“Good. Fine,’ he said heartily. ‘I’m 
honored, greatly honored. I’m mighty glad 
that you have so honored me.” 

The silent treasurer, stepping forward, 
now took the narrow green paper from his 
hand with extreme formality. The two 
other officers of the Pink Pencil Club arose 
as one body, hat in hand. 

“We know you are in a hurry.” 

“With your preparations.”’ 

“To go abroad.” 

“Precisely. Yes.” 

“And you must come around to the old 
club—to the weekly pi-eyed sessions, over 


- the convivial bowl. We boys will be disap- 


pointed if you don’t come around and be a 
part of us when you come back—when this 
local flurry of fake reform is blown over, and 
you have returned with Mrs. Socoway from 
Europe,”’ said Major Hake, the venerable 
head of the Pink Pencil Club, shaking hands 
cordially with the new life member. ‘‘We 
boys will certainly be glad to see you.” 
The other fellow members, bowing for- 
mally and shaking hands, followed their 
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Firefoam, from Foamite equipment, in- 
stantly smothers fire under millions of 
bubbles that shut out air. Cross-section 
shows thickness of this clinging, fire- 
killing blanket—harmless to property. 
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instantly smother fire 


OR years the remarkable Foam- 
ite method of protection has 
guarded great industrial plants 
against every kind of fire. 
Now—adapted to every type and 
size of risk—for factories and office 
buildings—for schools, hospitals, 
hotels and theatres—for the home 
and garage— 


Here at last is the one sure 
safeguard for your property 
Shot out in a swift stream from 
Foamite equipment, millions of 
tough, adhesive bubbles quickly 
cover any burning object. They 
form an air-tight blanket of Fire- 
foam, under which fire is literally 

impossible. 

Coating any surface—floating on 
any liquid—Firefoam defies fierce 
drafts to dislodge it. Great heat at- 
tacks it in vain. It puts out the fire 
and keeps it out. 


Foamite Protection is available for 
every type of fire risk: portable ex- 
tinguishers and engines, motorized 
units, and complete Foamite Systems , 


| tecting the fire-risks checked below. 


| (J General 


| Street 


There is a form of Foamite equip- 
ment exactly adequate for your par- 
ticular fire risks, large or small. 


Foamite-Childs fire protection en- 
gineers are ready to consult with you 
promptly from any one of our 290 
offices, located at convenient centers. 
Behind them is a company with 28 
years’ specialized experience in de- 
signing, manufacturing and install- 
ing all kinds of fire protection devices 
and systems. 


Free booklet explains pro- 
tection you should have 


Send the coupon for your free 
copy of our illustrated booklet, ‘‘The 
Essentials of Self-Protection Against 
Fire.” It explains just how Foamite 
Protection can surely protect your 
property. 

Foamite-Childs Corporation, 906 
Turner Street, Utica, N. Y., Foamite- 
Childs of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Sénd coupon today for free interesting booklet 


FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 
906 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Please send free booklet. I am interested in pro- | 


(1 Home Motor Car 


Factory 


School Garage 
or Filling 


Station 


OOil, Paint, 
Chemicals 


C)Hospital 


City 


Foamite-(hilds @rporation 


Fire Protection Engineers and Manufacturers 


Sales and Engineering Representatives in the leading cities of all countries 


Copyright, Foamite-Childs Corporation, 1924 
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Developed These 
NEW IRONS 


| for You on Our Own Course’ 


| The AIRE Line 


Oo 


“ALANINE ALLO ARERR EB 


HEN you want to take the “air-way’’ 

and pitch dead to the pin, you'll appre- 

ciate these new MACGREGOR Airway Irons. 

There are no bunkers in the air and the slightly 

concave faces of these clubs are of great value 

in playing the high shot to the green with very 
little roll after flight. 


You will also find in these clubs the perfect 
balance and rhythm, the sterling quality and 
the fine touches of master workmanship which 
the MACGREGOR name always implies. Made 
in Mashie, Pitcher, Mashie Niblick and Niblick. 


Steel Shafted SPORT MODEL 
(| RADITE Wont-Rust Clubs 


Py SPECIALLY designing the Rustless Radite 
metal heads to co-ordinate with the Steel 
Shaft, gives you clubs which are not affected by 
wet, dampness or climatic changes—clubs which 
give splendid control and exceptional distance. 


By simply wiping off the Radite heads after 
each round, you always keep them bright as 
new and preserve the original balance and 

weight unimpaired by buffing on an emery wheel. 


See these new clubs today at your Pro’s or Dealer’s. Write us 
for our General Catalog, our Rule and Score Book and either or 
both of these booklets: 1—‘‘ Golf, the Game of Games”’ (an intro- 
duction to golf). 2—‘‘Stepping Stones to a Golf Course”’ (helpful 
suggestions for laying out a new course). 


Yi. THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 
Gin ESTABLISHED 1829 
—h——— DAYTON, OHIO 
j i 
i Steel Shatted 
Sport Model 
>=RADITE< 


* WONT-RUST 


ARMAYSo 
Pitcher 


MACGREGORS 
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venerable leader, hat in hand, and leaving 
their new associate in his heavily vased hall, 
passed into Fifth Avenue. 

The heavy outside door had scarcely 
closed after them before Cyrus Socoway 
was passing up his elevator to his young 
wife’s boudoir, still holding in his hand the 
finely engraved membership certificate of 
the Pink Pencil Club. 

“Well?” cried his spirited young wife. 

“Tt’s all right, dear,’ said the public- 
utilities king, casting the costly member- 
ship certificate upon the floor. “I’ve bought 
them off.” — 

“You'd better,” said the indignant young 
wife, the white circles around her distended 
irises still showing quite noticeably. 

The saddened and discouraged multi- 
millionaire seated himself wearily upon the 
low gilded stool before her golden-mirrored 
dressing table. But hardly had he done so 
before a second message came. 

“This here gentleman is here,’’ explained 
the houseman in the hall rather hazily, 
‘‘from these here other gentlemen who were 
just here.’ 

“What, once more! Again!” exclaimed 
the.embittered multimillionaire. 

“Yes, sir—stating that a mistake and 
error has been made, which must be rectified 
at once, sir. Orserious results will result— 
for yourself and others also, sir.” 

““What are you going to do now?”’ asked 
the excited new wife, snatching open the 
door into her boudoir, behind which she 
had been listening. 

“What can I do—but go down? They’ve 
got me,’’ said the deeply discouraged public- 
utilities king. i 

Arriving once more in his gold-and- 
scarlet reception room he saw, suddenly 
rising to his feet, a new and to him un- 
usual figure to take a principal part in the 
affairs of big business. 

“Mr. Socoway, I believe!” said the 
young man with glasses and low-hanging 
front hair, who stood with heels together, 
stiffly bowing. 

“Yes, sir,” said the master builder of 
public utilities. 

“Who was just visited by a so-called 
Major Hake and two others?” 

“ac Yes.”’ 

“Do you realize, sir,” said the pink- 
faced young man with the glasses, moving 
toward him and speaking eagerly, in a 
somewhat academic voice, ‘that you have 
just been harpooned, as they would term 
it, by We Boys—so called?” 

“T have just been what?’’ asked the 
master mind of the public-utilities field, 
recoiling sharply. 

“Harpooned. For a thousand dollars. 
By We Boys,” said his unknown long- 
haired young caller, nervously but dis- 
tinetly. 

“Harpooned—by We Boys!” repeated 
Mr. Socoway with difficulty. 

“Yes, sir,’ said his young caller, very 
positively. 

“No, sir,” said Cyrus Socoway, standing 
very erect. ‘‘I do not realize it!” 

“Then look at this,’’ requested his visitor, 
sweeping back his hair from his glasses, 
with a swift collegiate gesture, and passing 
him a neatly written paper. 

“Sit down, won’t you?”’ now said the 
multimillionaire, impressed by his eager, 
candid and convincing manner. For he 
seemed to know what he was talking about, 
although the terms he used were entirely 
novel. ‘Explain yourself,’ said Mr. Soco- 
way. ‘‘What are you talking about?” 

His attention was held by the clear definite 
although somewhat scholarly explanation 
given him by his unknown informant— 
this young man with the glasses who sat 
upon the extreme forward end of his thin- 
legged chair. 

“Not one of them on any newspaper. 
Just three impostors, with three separate 
schemes—and all for blackmail. And this,” 
asserted his still unidentified benefactor, 
pointing to the neatly drawn-up paper in 
the great financier’s hands—‘“‘this is a brief 
outline of what they are going to do to 
you—before you sail tomorrow. If you do 
sail! If they don’t tip you off to the papers 
anyhow! After they have trimmed you all 
three ways!” . 

At that moment there was a stir in the 
great hallway, and the new bride of the 
great public-utilities king, who had appar- 
ently been listening outside, came rapidly 
in with the graceful pantherlike move- 
ments which had always distinguished her 
upon the operatic stage. 

“What, what shall we do?”’ Wilda Soco- 
way was asking the newcomer with dis- 
tended eyes. 


May bs 


“What is there to do, my dear?” ask 
Cyrus Socoway in a desperate voice. 

Both started, from where they stood 1 
gether, and» looked at their visitor, t 
young man with the glasses and long ha 
who now stood stiffly facing them, tre 
bling with eagerness and confidence. _ 

“Will you put this matter in my charge’ 
he was asking them. “If I can guarant 
you results?”’ 

“By all means. Yes, yes!” cried Wil) 
Socoway without hesitation. 

And the multimillionaire, though | 
confident than she, nodded his assent 
her insistence. 

“Where is the telephone?” asked t 
studious-looking young man, without mo 
delay; and being shown the nearest instr 
ment he called sharply for the number 
the National Business Builders’ Biogr 
phies, Ine. { 

“Thisis Marcus Aurelius Browne, Ph.D, 
he said to the one answering, with a hai 
quick metallic ring in his voice. “Speaki; 
for Mr. Cyrus Socoway. To notify you th 
Mr. Socoway is in possession of all the i) 
formation concerning you—your compa) 
ies, your situation, and the indictmen 
now hanging over you. It will be on| 
necessary for Mr. Socoway to be interfere 
with in any manner before his sailing fc 
Europe to have—through his political an 
business connections—all those crimin: 
proceedings against you brought to lif 
again. Do you understand? Also,” } 
said, after waiting for and at last receiyin 
the hoarse answer, ‘‘do not present tl 
check for one thousand dollars which M 
Socoway has just given you. It will | 
useless. Payment will be refused by tl 
bank—as will also be the case with my ow 
check for a thousand dollars! Do yc 
understand?” 

“Yes. Yes, sir,’ replied the thick hoars 
voice upon the telephone. “Yes,” sai 
Major Hake, with a strangled cry, ani 
when he*had shut down the telephone, f« 
back limply in his chair. 

“What—what was it?” cried the oth 
officers of the Pink Pencil Club, crowdir 
about him. 

They had only recently come in—to tl 
hog-tied office boy, the plundered morg) 
of the millionaires. Up to now they hi 
only conjectured, dimly. 

““What—what the hell?” they demand 
in alarm. 

“Marcus Aurelius Browne! The i 
dictments! The police!” ejaculated t 
hard-breathing president of their mutu 
enterprises, and stopped. 

It was nearly fifteen minutes before co 
secutive and logical speech came forth aga 
from the dark and vacant opening belc 
the cream-colored mustache of the veterz 
journalist, Major Hake. 
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ISS JULIA K. JUDD, the ex-keep 

of the morgue of the millionaires, sat 
after her long cruise with her bagged e 
velopes through the unknown janglit 
streets of Manhattan—staring eagerly fro 
beside the silent driver with hairy throe 
upon the high front seat of the covered vz 
at the northeast corner of Seventy-fift 
Street and Second Avenue. It was no 
practically five o’clock. Never in her li 
had she scanned the faces of the passers-t 
upon the street with such intensity ar 
eagerness. 

“What if ”’? she said to herself, an 
glanced across her thin shoulder at tl 
slowly moving jaws of the gigantic an 
tobaceo-chewing van driver. 

And at just that moment—upon tl 
stroke of five—she saw the figure she was: 
eagerly expecting, approaching hastil 
across the avenue. 

Never in her life had she seen with suc 
gratitude and relief any sight as when, wit 
its approaching nearer, she could surel 
identify the glasses and Phi Beta Kapp 
key of Marcus Aurelius Browne, her ne 
leader, shining through the dull-colore 
ordinary uneducated throng like a Pheebt 
Apollo of the intellect. 

“We have won! We have won!” | 
cried out to her, and raised exultantly tl 
palm of his right hand. pS 

“Tn the fashion of the ancient Romans! 
Miss Judd remembered, watching him. * 

“We have won!” he cried again, no 
standing below her. ee 

“Won?” she asked eagerly, looking dow 
upon him from her seat. ; 

“Will you accept a salary of fifty dolla! 
a week,” he was asking her from belov 
“with me?” jal ‘ 

(Continued on Page 153) 


(Continued from Page 150) 

“What—what have you done?” asked 
Aiss Julia K. Judd, clasping her hands in 
n eestasy of relief and admiration. 

“‘T have secured the position of public- 
elations counsel for Cyrus Socoway,” he 
old her. 

She could scarcely restrain her joy— 
specially remembering her recent past. 

“Let me up,” said her eager rescuer, and 
laced his foot upon the iron step of the van. 
I will explain it all to you. 

“Will you move over, please?’’ Miss 
udd asked the gigantic van driver with 
he hairy throat, who somewhat grudgingly 
id so. 

Once seated beside her, young Doctor 
srowne started without delay his explana- 
jion—his account of his last hour—the 
‘tory of his life dream. 

“But was this all planned?”’ Miss Judd 
lroke in eagerly. ‘“‘All part of a precon- 
jeived purpose?” 
| “Oh, yes,” said her new leader; 
ionths—years!”’ 

And now he went on to describe in detail 
is early hopes for interesting and connect- 
ig himself in some way directly with the 
reat masters of business—the great Amer- 
‘an millionaires. ‘‘I was poor, diffident, 
)ymewhat pedantic in my manner—as you 
te. And you know yourself how much 
laance there is offered in American journal- 
im today!” 
| “T know,” 
athetically. | 

“Even the places of employment—the 
ewspapers—were limited in number,” 
jnued young Mr. Browne. ‘“ Whereas mil- 
onaires exist now in this country in great 
umbers—by thousands.” 

“At least ten thousand,” said Miss Judd 
ith authority. 

“Yes. Men of shrewdness, great force, 
{ten fine native intellectual qualities! But 
ntutored often, unconnected with public 
ffairs, inarticulate, untrained in expres- 
on, dumb! Avoiding public opinion if 
ossible!” 

“I know the type exactly,” said Miss 
udd, perhaps the best read authority on 
1e American millionaire. 

The speaker beside her was going on en- 
iusiastically, “Suddenly they encounter 
aese investigations, these unearthings of 
ae past few years! Suddenly the whole 
ack was on them—muckrakers, investi- 
ators, deep-jowled political patriots, We 
‘oys, harpooners—in full ery! Dumb, be- 
rildered, terrified, they stand at bay in 
aeir own tracks. Innocent or guilty, they 
ave no voice, no knowledge of mass psy- 
hology, no way of appeal to public opin- 

m!”’ 

**Millionaires!”’ said Miss Judd under- 
tandingly. 

“Yes,”’ he answered hastily, and talked 
n. “What must they have? At once? It 
fas obvious, was it not? A spokesman, a 
founselor for public relations—a press 
gent, if you wish to callit so! Actors have 
hem; actresses, circuses, beauty parlors. 
‘hen why not millionaires, multimillion- 
‘ires, big business? Imagine it!’’ cried the 
joung speaker, with the enthusiasm of one 
levealing the great main vision of his life. 
|Ten thousand millionaires—their more 
han ten thousand great enterprises—crying 


; 


“for 


said the brown librarian sym- 
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aloud for a counselor, an expert in mass 
psychology, a guide in publie relations!”’ 

“Yes—yes, I know!” said Miss Judd, 
and was aware for the first time of the 
impatient and uncomfortable movement of 
the hairy-throated driver whom she was 
pressing back into his corner. 

“You see,” her companion was saying 
eagerly, throwing back his heavy hair from 
his eyes, “I studied feverishly, day after 
day, always hurrying for fear it would be 
too late. Journalism, advertising, mass 
psychology, both theoretical and practical 
politics. Everything. In fierce haste. I 
was an expert in my line. I could deliver 
the goods, as the saying goes, to any mil- 
lionaire. But how—how to meet my mil- 
lionaire!”’ 

Again as she waited, following him with 
parted lips, Miss Judd felt the gigantic bulk 
of the van driver starting as if to heave be- 
hind her. 

“But you saw how I achieved that—with 
these We Boys. I need not go into that,” 
said Mr. Browne with lowering voice. “And 
now I have this contract with Cyrus Soco- 
way as his publicity expert, his public- 
relations counselor, in his varied present 
troubles. And you—if you will—are com- 
ing with me!” 

“Oh!” cried Miss Julia K. Judd, and 
could say no more. For now a new voice 
succeeded theirs. 

“Say, where is this stuff going?”’ asked 
the hairy-throated driver, pushing outward 
from his corner of the seat. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. I am very 
sorry,’ said the young man on the other 
end of the high well-polished leather seat 
from him. 

“‘T am very sorry. I’d forgotten every- 
thing. And Mr. Socoway will be waiting,” 
he exclaimed to Miss Judd, drawing back 
now to give them both more room. 

‘““Where’d you say you’re goin’?”’ asked 
once more the hoarse-voiced driver, dash- 
ing the remains of his tobacco impatiently 
upon the ground below him. 

“To upper Fifth Avenue,’’ Marcus Aure- 
lius Browne directed him; and gave him 
the number. ‘Oh, no; you must come 
with me,” he explained to the reluctant 
Miss Judd. ‘‘ Mrs. Socoway will be expect- 
ing you. Yousee,” he said confidentially as 
they started on, “for the present—while 
Mr. and Mrs. Socoway are abroad—we 
shall have our headquarters in their library, 
their famous Italian hand-carved library. 
After that,’’ he continued, “we will take 
larger quarters. For a more general busi- 
ness—with other millionaires—other great 
enterprises—whose publicity we may hope, 
with great certainty, to secure, through 
our service to and acquaintance with Mr. 
Socoway. For I ama very ambitious man,” 
said Miss Judd’s young associate with a 
sudden and revealing smile. ‘‘This is but 
a start. We shall go on together, from 
here—I hope—very far!” 

Talking eagerly of their future plans 
they were soon on upper Fifth Avenue, the 
residence street of the great millionaires, 
and before the great metal entrance of the 
residence of Cyrus Socoway, the public- 
utilities king. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of short 
stories by Mr. Turner. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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Foot and Leg Pains Stopped 
in 10 Minutes—Guaranteed 


SEND NO MONEY 


To make this test without 


risk or obligation, mail us 
your foot measurements and 
coupon below, filled out. 


PAINS IN 
HEEL 


A new scientific discovery 
which has revolutionized the 
methods of correcting foot ills 


A new scientific fact about feet has 
saved a million foot sufferers from pains, 
aches and troubles. 


We learned of this new scientific 
discovery. We worked five years per- 
fecting a new method of correcting foot 
ailments. 


Today we can say to you, if this 
method does not relieve you of foot 
and leg pains it will cost you nothing. 
So in fairness to yourself, make the 
test. 


A million delighted users 


When we demonstrated our new 
method, chiropodists and physicians rec- 
ognized its scientific correctness. They 
recommended it. Now over a million 
foot sufferers are happy. They have been 
freed forever of this trouble. 


We learned that a group of muscles 
in the front of the foot bind the for- 
ward arch between the little and big 
toes. Overstrain due to too much 
walking, standing, dancing, etc., causes 
weakening of this set of muscles. The 
arch collapses. The nerves, no longer 
protected by the arch, are crushed by 
the bones. Pain results. The falling of 
this arch causes the bones of the foot to 
spread, the long arch breaks down, pains 
come in the instep, heel and ankle. 
Muscles and tendons in the leg are 
stretched and become painful. So aches 
develop in the calf, knee and thigh. 


The simple new foot saver 


The old-fashioned theory was to 
prop up the arch with stiff metal 
plates, arch props, pads. This gives 
temporary relief but deadens the 
muscles. Like having your arm in a 
splint—the muscles grow weaker every 
day. 

We planned to take the extra strain 
off the muscles, bring the arch gently 
back into place and function, and give 
nature a chance to rebuild the strength 
and elasticity of the foot. 


A five year development 


So we devised a band of super- 
elastic webbing that grips the foot 
around the instep like a flexible band- 
age. 

We labored and experimented for five 
years in getting it right. The secret is 
in the stretch and tension, the contour 
and design of the band. 


This is the Jung Arch Brace 


And it relieves almost instantly, for 
the moment the arch is restored to 
its place the bone pressure on the 
nerves ends, and the pain stops. Like 
magic. Often instantly. It is easy to 
wear. Slips on or off like a garter— 
actually makes your foot smaller. So 
you can wear fashionable, stylish shoes— 
smaller sizes—and enjoy complete com- 
fort. You can dance, walk, run, jump, 
and never a pain or discomfort to mar 
your pleasure. 

Today doctors and chiropodists every- 
where are recommending the Jung Arch 
Brace to their patients. It is growing in 
popularity every day as more people 
learn of the almost unbelievable relief 
it gives. 


Seuict pid TENDERNESS 


PAINS IN INSTER 


PAINS AND CRAMPING 
IN REAR OF TOES 


(| DAINFUL CRAMPING © 
: OF TOES © 


SPREADING HERE 


RAINSTED, CAUSES BUNION 
7 CAUSES BU 


,  PAINFULCALLOUSES 
ON BALL OF FOOT 


If you have tired, 
aching, burning feet or your feet or legs 
hurt at any of these points you should make 
this test—without risk or obligation. 


Note this diagram. 


Corrects arch weakness 


This method relieves fallen arches, 
broken arches, flat feet. These con- 
stitute the great majority of foot and 
leg troubles and cause most of the 
sufferings. But there may be other 
causes of foot troubles and leg pains. 
So to be fair we say to you make ths 
lest without risk. 


If Jung Arch Braces don’t relieve 
you the test costs you nothing. Our 
dealers make refunds on return of the 
appliance. If you order from us direct 
and the brace doesn’t help you send it 
ne and we return your money—in 
ull. 


Test it without risk 
Go to any shoe dealer, chiropodist or druggist 


and be fitted with a pair of Jung Arch Braces. 
Wear them ten days, or two weeks, if you 


desire. Then, if not delighted with the relief 
given you, return them and get your money 
back. 


If your dealer hasn’t them we will supply you. 
With a '% inch strip of paper measure around 
the smallest part of your instep, just back of 
the toes, where the forward end of the brace 
is shown in the diagram above. Mail us this 
measure with the coupon properly filled out. 
We will send you a pair of Jung’s Arch Braces 
(‘“Wonder"’ Style) to fit you. You pay the 
postman $1 and postage. Or send us the money 
and we will prepay postage. For people hav- 
ing long or thick feet, for stout people, or in 
severe cases, we recommend our “Miracle” 
Style, extra wide, $1.50. Specify when order- 
ing. Wear them two weeks. If not delighted 
return them and we will refund your money. 


Write for free book 


Write to us for our free book on the cause 
and correction of foot troubles. Or ask your 
dealer for a copy. 


THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CO. 
145 Jung Bldg. Cincinnati, O. 


In Canada address Kirkham & Roberts, 
145 Hamilton Trust Bldg., Toronto 
Canadian prices, Wonder $1.25, Miracle $1.75 
C. O. D. shipments in U. S. only. 
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ARCH BRACES 


THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CoO. 
145 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Please send me a pair of Jung Arch Braces in style 
checked. I enclose foot measurements. 
Wonder Style, $1.00 per pair 
Miracle Style, $1.50 per pair 
On receipt of package I will pay postman the above 
price and postage. My money to be returned if not 


satisfied. Please send free book on ‘‘Cause and Cor- 
rection of Foot Troubles.” 


Name 
Address 
P.O: 


I wear size 


width of last 


My dealer is 
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Copper Screen Cloth (en- 
larged ¢ diameters) made by 
The New Fersey Wire Cloth 
Company, which has been 
subjected to the action of salt 
air for more than twelve 


years. 


If the wire used to make an 
average size window screen 
were stretched vertically in a 
single strand it would reach to 
a height 


Seven times that of the 
Woolworth Building. 


Made 


of Copper 99.8 % Pure 


THE SATURDAY 
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More Than 
a Mile of Wire 


A full size window screen con- 
tains more than a mile of wire. 
Every fraction of an inch of that 
wire must be perfect and remain 
perfect in order to afford the 
protection to which you are 
entitled when you buy insect 
screen cloth. 


PAO Ay i 


The wire used in Jersey Copper Insect 
Screen Cloth is made of unalloyed 
copper 99.8% pure — the most du- 
rable metal in common use. Jersey 
does not depend for its’ durability 
upon a thin protective coating as 
does steel cloth, metal-coated, nor 
upon a perfect mechanical mixture of 
metals as do “‘bronze”’ cloths, and so, 
whether you take one inch or five 
thousand miles of wire in Jersey 
Copper Screen Cloth, it 1s uniform in 
composition. 


Another unique quality of Jersey, 
second only to its superior durabil- 
ity, is its stiffness and strength. 
This is made possible by a special 
Roebling process through which the 
wire passes. It is an exclusive fea- 
ture of Jersey Copper Screen Cloth 
and gives it stiffness and strength 
comparable to that of steel. 


Talk to your hardware merchant 
or custom-made screen manufac- 
turer. If he does not have it write us 
and we will send you a sample, also 
an interesting booklet, and tell you 
how you can get it. 


THE NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 


636 South Broad Street 
Trenton 


New Jersey 
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high as one-third, on all sales they originated 
and helped to make. Naturally they didn’t 
work against their own interests. Local 
dealers were few and far between. Usually 
there was a picture man in the larger towns, 
and the department stores of the chief 
places also had nondescript collections of 
art works in charge of men and women of 
more or less experience. In some cases 
these people were not really familiar with 
the French landscapers, in others they 
could easily be bluffed. Sometimes they 
tried to make trouble for us. But here a 
fundamental fact interfered in our behalf. 

It is always dangerous to give an adverse 
opinion on a picture, even in confidence, 
for such trusts are seldom kept. 
a fake is raw almost beyond belief, it be- 
comes a very difficult matter to prove it 
to a jury, as countless trials have shown. 
The man whose picture you condemn may 
be thoroughly sincere, and you may in 
many cases be thoroughly mistaken. If he 
sues for damages one must defend oneself 
before a jury to whom every detail of con- 
noisseurship is Sanskrit and whose sympa- 
thy is almost certain to repose with the 
under dog, the man who claims to have 
been maligned. Thus it is no easy matter 
to get men to criticize paintings; and the 
collector is usually left to his own devices. 


The Bargain Hunter. 


It is not to be assumed that we went 
into larger American cities with nothing but 
our stock of homemade Barbisons.. At first 
we reénforeed our own efforts with a num- 
ber of very excellent reproductions made in 
France. Later we acquired a number of 
works by pupils of the Fontainebleau mas- 
ters and by lesser luminaries of the forest 
school. Before the end, we also owned a 
few minor works by the leaders themselves. 
These we held at colossal prices and tried 
not to sell. The presence of genuine and 
near-genuine works among our imitations, 
some of which were highly proficient, natu- 
rally contributed to the public confidence 
in us and to the difficulties of the semi- 
informed judge. 

This period of my adventuring may be 
passed over without more attention. A 
single anecdote will show the kind of thing 
that was constantly happening. 

We were exhibiting our wares in one of 
the chief Middle Western cities about the 
year 1900, when a man came in and spent 
the better part of an afternoon inspecting 
our goods. He went over the more inter- 
esting pieces with a glass, turned the pic- 
tures over to examine the canvas, and even 
made furtive dabs at the signatures with the 
inevitable bit of cotton wool saturated in 
alcohol and turpentine, one of the oldest 
and vainest tricks of the fellow who thinks 
he knows something. Naturally we spotted 
him and took the trouble to find out who he 
was. A local investigator with whom we 
had made an arrangement was summoned 
while the man was in the shop, and unob- 
trusively followed our visitor to his home. 
He turned out to be a wealthy lawyer who 
had a reputation as a bargain hunter. This 
very common type of man is, to be sure, 
the sucker par excellence of the art game. 
There are no bargains in recognized works 
of art. Whoever has the slightest notion 
of collecting had better realize it in the be- 
ginning. A painting by a popular master 
has its price, which is almost as definitely 
fixed as that of anew motor car. Any man 
who owns such works knows where he can 
sell them at their true worth. He will not 
be found offering them in shops, studios 
and auctions where infatuated amateurs 
may come and pick them up for a tenth of 
their value. 

Naturally, we decided to make our client 
buy. When he did not come back at once, 
we sent a local expert to him with instruc- 
tions to mention our exhibition casually: 
and say that we had some real things 
whose value we apparently didn’t know. 
The lawyer came back before the sun was 
down and spent several hours more going 
over and over our pictures. But he would 
not buy. At length I backed him into a 
corner and asked what would interest’ him. 
He was evasive and cautious. Finally it 
developed that he was fascinated by the 
reputation of Corot. He wanted, more 
than anything else, to own a fine large 
example of that painter’s work. But he 
was far from willing to pay for it. He con- 
sidered the prices current in the New York 
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auctions outrageous. How could any mer 
painter’s work be worth such sums? Why 
these artists wanted as much for a pictur 
as a first-class lawyer would ask as a fee 

I told this indignant gentleman that 
had several examples of Corot’s work, an, 
pointed out to him a choice and absolutel) 
genuine small piece I then owned and late 
sold to a museum. He was furious at th 
price and contemptuous of the size of th 
thing. What he wanted was an importan 
work. 

What did he think he ought to pay 
Well, even that was a crime, but he migh 
bring himself to part with a thousand dol 
lars for a really representative specimen. — 
managed to keep my face straight and sai; 
I’d try to locate something. It is neve 
either wise or safe to let such a man knoy 
how great a fool he is. I hadn’t the leas 
intention of bothering further with him, bu 
his parting remark put an idea into 
head. ; 

“Mind you, young man,” he puffed aj 
the door, ‘‘I don’t want anything but ar 
important picture, and it must be in the 
Corot catalogue. Everything else is fake.” 

There were two ways of filling such an 
order. One was to go to New York and look 
for a picture copied at the museum. Such 
things are common enough—or were ir 
those days. Usually they were tolerabl; 
bad imitations, but I had an idea this mar 
would not go beyond an examination 0 
the canvas and the signature, the easies’ 
details to falsify. The other way was t 
make such a Corot to order. My facil 
partner was with me and counseled thi 
latter method. We looked through the cat: 
alogue, decided on one of the big pictures 
gracing a European collection, procured < 
pseudo-French canvas of the requisit« 
dimensions and painted the picture in thi 
course of the next three mornings. 


A Corot to Order 


For colors we used a collection of smal 
cans of patent house paint of a well-know) 
make, which we bought in the basement o 
a department store for a few cents. Thi 
paint contains earths and dryers, with th 
result that it hardens in a few days ani 
gives a surface which the fresh amateu 
cannot tell from work fifty or a hundre: 
years old. When the work had been fin 
ished and allowed to dry, it was toned wit! 
a film of varnish into which a little colo 
had been diluted, the signature having bee 
affixed previously when the whole pictur 
was wet. Finally, the work was recoate: 
with shellac and then with a very thin filn 
of glue. These substances dry very hari 
and, what is equally to the point, shrin!} 
unequally in drying, with the result tha 
the whole surface of the painting is covere: 
with a network of cracks, such as normalh 
appear in old varnishes. This is, to be sure 
one of. many ways of producing what i: 
called crackle, one of the distinguishin; 
marks of old art objects of many kinds. 

At the end of two weeks we sent for ou! 
captious friend and informed him that w 
had found a picture of the kind he hac 
specified. By rare chance a woman from ¢ 
near-by smaller town had brought us the 
work for appraisal, not knowing its value 
and we had bought it from her at an adyan- 
tageous price. Yes, we stood ready tc 
produce the woman, but we must, of course. 
insist that she be not informed of the advan- 
tage we had taken of her ignorance. If he 
would respect this confidence he might ask 
her any questions he liked. She would tell 
him the same story she had told us, no 
doubt. But what she might say was of 
secondary importance. The fact was that 
the picture was in the catalogue. 

My partner’s wife was accordingly lo- 
cated in the neighboring town, where she 
had been conveniently put away. Our 
client went to see her behind our backs, and 
she acted out the comedy to the letter. He 
came back convinced, and began to haggle 
as to price. We insisted that the picture 
had cost us more than he was willing to pay, 
and demanded two thousand dollars for 
the work, knowing that we would probably 
get, in the end, about half of whatever our 
first price might be. 

When negotiations had reached what 
seemed to be an impasse, we brought in 2 
rival buyer and permitted our prospect to 
encounter him by accident. Within an hour 
the deal had been closed with the greedy 
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irgain hunter. He paid a little less than 
vurteen hundred dollars for his important. 
cample of the work of Corot. The orig- 
,al could certainly not have been got for 
yurteen. times that amount. 
‘Such experiences naturally brought 
yout our gradual and profound education 
the peculiar psychology of the green 
‘cture buyer. One thing has always 
izzled me about the man who buys fakes 
asking as originals and wants to pay 
‘iees which could not possibly command 
ven the works of third and fourth rate 
ainters. Is it possible that these collec- 
ws—and their number is almost unlim- 
ed—really believe they are buying 
largains? Can men who are among the 
,ost astute in their professions or in other 
lnes of business suddenly lose all sense and 
wution, once they have stepped into a 
jllery or auction room? If not, then how 
pes it happen that the broker who has just 
sen selling stocks at strict market prices 
‘ives up the Avenue and tries to buy art 
| defiance of the market? The only other 
‘planation is that such men are themselves 
sceivers. I suppose I court the suspicion 
_ wanting to make my victims out as bad 
myself by such an interpretation, yet a 
imdred incidents from my _ experience 
int to it as the fact. 


Ain Embarrassed Expert 


Perhaps it is only natural for aman who 
2s bought a fake and discovered that fact 


| pretend to his friends that he has really — 


junda gem. His vanity and his pecuniary 
terest prompt him to such a course. No 
jie likes to be fooled, far less to confess it. 

gain, if a man has paid too much for a 
‘audulent or doubtful picture he is faced 
ith the problem of disposing of it and get- 
ing his money back. Naturally, he does 
yt confess his error. But this does not ex- 
ain the original buying of paintings at 
‘eposterous prices. I got an insight into 
us peculiarity of the collector’s conduct in 
Southern metropolis early in my travels. 
| This town boasted of a promoter and 
:al-estate operator who had built himself 
fine house and fairly crowded it with pic- 
ires and other art goods. To my consid- 
‘able astonishment he came to my shop 
hen I opened in his town and promptly 
ought three pictures, one of them genuine 
1d the two othersfalse. Their prices should 
ave indicated their nature to any man of 
ie least experience. The whole thing puz- 
ed me. 

I was doing considerable advertising at 
1e time, and often arranged to deliver 
ctures in local museums and before the 
+t clubs which were then as now common 
) every city. Naturally, it was to my ad- 
antage to pose as a great connoisseur and 
authority on all manner of art works. As 
nings turned out, I lectured several times 
1 the city and got to be conspicuous. I did 
ot at first connect this fact with the visit 
' my customer and his purchases. But I 
as to learn. 

One morning Mr. White, as we may as 
ell call him, dropped in to see me and to 
ilk art. He had done some reading and 
andled the patois of the studios, which 
uls so readily from the tongue of the ama- 
sur, with a good deal of success. Finally 
e came to the point and asked me if I 
‘ould come to his house on the following 
ight but one, to give him an opinion of his 
aintings. He had bought them here and 
iere, from time to time, but he had never 
ad them expertized. If I could guarantee 
) give him an absolutely honest opinion 
in his various paintmgs he would be glad 
) pay me any price I might name for my 
“ouble. 

Well, I went at the appointed hour, ex- 
ecting to do my job and be paid. I had 
ot yet learned some items of wisdom. To 
vy surprise I found the house full of people 
1 evening clothes. My employer had 
nem gathered in his big library, which was 
crowded with his pictures, arranged in the 
1ost barbaric manner under regular gallery 
ghts. One glance at the motley of ill- 
ssorted, inharmonious and tasteless mess 
ras enough. The one picture I have already 
ientioned seemed to be the only real thing 
h the room. 
_ My course would have been apparent 
nough had it not been for several of Mr. 
Vhite’s guests. One was the local picture 
ealer. Another was a most. cultivated 
alian professor of music who, as I had rea- 

n to know, was something of an art ex- 
ert. They had, I saw at once, been 

mmoned to be treated to my opinion. 


THE SATURDAY 


Had they been absent I should simply have 
praised all the works, agreed that they were 
absolutely authentic, declined any pay for 
my services and gone my way. But I could 
not deliver myself of any such bold false- 
hoods before two men who were obviously 
invited to be discomfited by my judgments. 
I more than suspected that they had proba- 
bly given unfavorable opinions in the past 
and were there to be chastened. 

It took a good deal of tact and dodging to 
meet the situation. Wherever possible, I 
said that I was not an expert on that par- 
ticular artist. Of others I gave noncom- 


mittal but pleasant opinions. I took refuge 


in such generalities as ‘beautifully done” 
or “excellent taste.’”’ But my man was 
not to be appeased with such evasions. He 
tried to pin me down, and I decided just as 
ey that I wasn’t going to be made a fool 
of. 

Finally he led me over to one of the most 
obvious samples of Hoboken-painted Salva- 
tor Rosa that ever burned a respectable 
faker’s heart, and demanded, ‘‘Is this pic- 
ture genuine or false, Mr. Atchison? I 
want your honest opinion.” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. White,” I said, “but I’m 
not qualified to give an opinion on Italian 
work of that period.”’ 

He glared at me like an angry tiger and 
apparently had some difficulty restraining 
his wrath. I took my leave without further 
ceremony and burst out of the place be- 
tween mirth and fury, and it was well I did. 
The servant had my hat and coat ready to 
hand in the hall. 

The next day the local picture dealer gave 
me the explanation. The opulent Mr. 
White was under no illusions as to his col- 
lection. He had bought the better part of 
it with his eyes open, knowing that genuine 
works could not be had at such prices as he 
paid, but aware also that he didn’t need to 
pay high prices for things sufficiently good 
to impress his townsmen. A few days later 
my disappointed collector showed his anger 
by trying to make trouble for me over my 
lease. He failed and I remained in the town 
till I had covered the field. When I was 
ready to move on I called on Mr. White and 
told him that I would be happy to give him 
a private or public opinion and appraisal 
of his goods free. He declined my gener- 
osity without thanks. 


Tricks of the Fakers 


After about three years of such rough- 
and-ready work with my art circus, as I 
came to call it, 1 decided that I had learned 
enough about the business to try my hand 
in New York. So I went back East and 
soon afterward opened art rooms in one of 
the side streets not too far from Fifth 
Avenue. At this and other locations which 
I chose from time to time as the center 
moved slowly uptown, I spent most of the 
next twenty years, supplying customers 
from all parts of the country with every- 
thing from frescoes to brass candlesticks as 
times and fashions dictated. From this 
experience most of my remaining confessions 
have been drawn. 

The reader will understand that compara- 
tively few of the works of artful art handled 
by the average dealer originate with him. 
He may change them, reattribute them, al- 
ter the signatures and even work them over, 
but for the most part he does not create the 
fakes that pass through his hands to the 
public. The various legitimate processes to 
which pictures are subjected and out of 
which much faking grows also need to be 
realized. Many pictures need to be cleaned, 
repaired, restored, revarnished, toned, har- 
monized, retouched, and the like. Many 
treatises have been written on the technic 
of these various near-arts, so that I need do 
no more than mention them here, with the 
observation that it is sometimes very hard 
to say just where ethical practice ends and 
faking begins. Taking an old, misused, dirty 
and clouded picture, for instance. Where 
does the process of restoring and recondi- 
tioning end and where does falsification 
begin? It usually takes a judge and jury 
to decide, and generally they are wrong. 

It seems to me these dark arts of the pic- 
ture and antique world cannot be discussed 
without instructing and encouraging fresh 
fakers. Again, I think the public can get 
more profit from an account of the various 
popular methods of disposing of fake works. 

One of the ancient and enduring tricks is 
to build up false histories for paintings and 
all manner of objets de vertu.. In every 
country under the sun that has any art to 
offer thisis done in various ways. In Europe 
it is a common practice to hang pictures 
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CEDAR CHEST WEEK 


May 19th to May 24th 
? | 


| | Nbr 


URING LANE Cedar Chest Week, stores 
everywhere will put especially attractive prices 
on these beautiful, fragrant chests. The LANE 
should be in every home. It is moth-proof, dust- 
proof, damp-proof—but aside from providing safe 
and timely storage for furs, woolens and other ap- 
parel, it is a finely decorative piece of furniture that 
may be tastefully used as a window seat or dressing 
lounge at the foot of the bed. 

Few gifts could be more appropriate, and pos- 
sibly none so lasting, for the June bride or girl grad- 
uate. And there is a suggestion and an opportunity 
here for young men as well as fathers and mothers. 
Remember that every LANE, either in all-cedar or in 
cedar finished with walnut and mahogany, is built to 
serve for generations. Panels are inseparably joined, 
corners ingeniously interlocked. Each has double 


plated hardware and Yale lock. Be sure to select 
your LANE Cedar Chest next week. 


THE LANE COMPANY, Inc. 
Altavista, Virginia 


If your furniture or department store cannot show 
you the genuine LANE, drop us a post card for 
name of nearby dealer who can, and our interesting 
little pamphlet, “Selecting a Cedar Chest.” Look 
also for special dealer announcements in your local 
newspapers during LANE Cedar Chest Week. 


LANE 1s inside the lid 
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Ghost Glacier —— 


and theAngel / 


N Jasper National Park, where the Cana- 
' dian Rockies rise to snowy heights, 
you may visit majestic Ghost Glacier. 


Flowers bloom along its borders. In its blue ice-wall, 
mirrored in an alpine lake, Nature has chiseled an 
heroic figure whose sweeping wings are branching 
glaciers, folded in protection on the slopes of 
Mt. Edith Cavell. 


This is “The Angel with Outstretched Wings” — 
the world’s most glorious natural sculpture—on the 
route of the Canadian National Railways Transconti- 
nental line. 


Jasper National Park, 4,400 square miles of supreme 
beauty, is the largest national park in America. Visit 
it this year, and see the sunrise silver a hundred snowy 
peaks. See Mt. Robson, highest of all the Canadian 
Rockies. Hike, camp, climb, canoe, play tennis and 
dance—rest. Jasper Park Lodge (altitude only 3,469 
feet), provides every comfort for 350 guests. Rates 
are $6.00 and up, American plan. 


Then take the Triangle Tour of British Columbia— 
by rail from Jasper National Park down the valley of the 
mystic Skeena to Prince Rupert. Thence by steamer 
through 550 miles of sheltered scenic seas of the Inside 
Passage to Vancouver, returning to Jasper National 
Park along the roaring gorges of the Fraser River. 


This great Canadian National Railways tour is not 
expensive. Your local ticket agent can tell you the 
exact fares from your city. Write today to our 
nearest office for complete information. Ask for 


illustrated Booklet. 


PRINCE RUPERT 
: JASPER NATIONAL PARK 


VANCOUVER 


CThe Largest Railway System in 


THE 
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Ghost Glacier on Mount 
Edith Cavell, Canada’s 
Mountain Memorial. 


SK 
Jasper Park Lodée 
-Central Building —: 


eNo passports 
required 


Offices 


Boston—333 Washington St. 
Buffalo—11 So. Division Street 
Chicago—108 West Adams St. 
Cincinnati—406 Traction Bldg. 
Cleveland—g48 Union’ Trust 
Building 
Detroit—1259 Griswold Street 
Duluth—430 West Superior St. 
Kansas City—334°335 Railway 
Exchange Building 
Los Angeles—s503 So. Spring St. 
Minneapolis—518 Second Ave. 
South 


New York—1270 Broadway, Cor. 
. 33rd Street 


Philadelphia—4ox Franklin Trust 
Building 


Pittsburgh—sos Park Bldg. 


Portland, Me.-—Grand Trunk 
Railway Station 


Portland, Ore. —120'% Third St. 


St. Loués—305 Merchants Lac- 
lede Building 


St. Paul—Cor. 4th and Jackson 
Streets 


San Francisco—689 Market St. 
Seattle—go2 Second Ave. 


rer rmerret 


the World 
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of doubtful authenticity in the castles, 
chateaux and town houses of aristocratic 
gentlemen who are not above accepting a 


| fee for this service. Such pictures soon ap- 


pear in auctions or in the galleries of dealers 
with the legend—‘‘From the collection of 
the Marquess of Blank” or ‘‘ Lately owned 
and sold by the Due du Chat Noir.’’ Such 


works are often accompanied by letters and 


romantic traditions. The amusing adven- 
tures through which many of them have 
passed would fill a library. 

In America this trick is performed in va- 
rious ways, some of which will be explained 
in my articles on furniture and other art 
goods. One of the common practices is to 
hang pictures in private homes and then 
guide the lambs to these discoveries. Let- 
ters and documents are provided and us- 
ually bolstered up with stories, told by the 


| alleged owner of the pictures, some of which 


bear the stamp of fictive genius. 

Another favorite trick of the faker is the 
planting of pictures. This device is often 
used to help the sale of genuine as well as 
dubious works. One classic tale needs to be 


| recounted. 


A well-known New York collector of 
primitives was looking over some recent 
importations of Chinese vases in the shop of 
one of the great dealers when he was cas- 
ually shown the photograph of a wonderful 
portrait by Jan van Eyck. He was imme- 
diately enthusiastic and wanted to know 
where the original was. The dealer told him 
that there was a report that it was on the 
market, but that he himself would have to 
make a search. The collector begged his 
tempter to lose no time and spare no effort. 
A little time was allowed to elapse before 
the collector was told that the painting was 
in France, probably in the possession of a 
nobleman, whose name was vaguely given. 


A Venetian Swindler Exposed 


Witness now, please, that the purchaser 
is not always more honest than we. This 
man decided that he could probably get a 
better price by going abroad and cutting 
out the profit of the dealer. Happily, my 
confrére knew his man well enough to have 
anticipated just this move. Indeed, the 
dealer owned the picture all the time, but 
he understood the peculiarities of his cus- 
tomer well enough to know that a sale 
could be made only if the stage were prop- 
erly set. So the collector went abroad and 
visited several dealers’ galleries in Paris. 
At one of these, to which he was certain to 
go, he met, apparently by accident, a gentle- 
man dealer who promptly asked whether he 


| could interest the American in a fine Flem- 
| ish primitive. It soon developed that the 


work in question was the Van Eyck por- 
trait. The collector was once more full of 
eagerness, but he soon damped when he 
found that no bargain was to be had. The 
nobleman who owned the picture knew its 
value only too well. Indeed, he was asking 
more than it was worth. But the gentleman 
dealer had hopes of making the owner listen 
to reason. 

The negotiations proceeded. They had 
not gone very far when a representative of 
the Fifth Avenue dealer arrived on the 
scene and gently reproached the collector 
for his duplicity. The rich man took it all 
in good nature, laughed it off, and said he 
was prepared to buy from the man who 
could get him the best price. There fol- 
lowed months of jockeying and maneuver- 
ing, both dealers pretending to be in the 
field to get the commission, even at a loss. 
Eventually the picture was bought for a 
price said to have been about a quarter of 
a million dollars. The collector was emi- 
nently satisfied and certain that he had got 
it at the lowest possible price. He did not 
find out till some time afterward that the 
gentleman dealer was also an agent of the 
New York house and that he had been made 
to pay exactly the price my friend had 
originally placed on his primitive. 

This picture was, to be sure, genuine and 
well worth the price paid, but such devices 
are most commonly used by fakers. It will 
be seen that the reputable picture merchant 
sometimes has to descend to the faker’s 
tactics to sell his wares. 

Perhaps the most appalling story of down- 
right art swindling that has come to light 
in recent years has to do with a painting by 
Tintoretto in the possession of a dealer in 
Venice. 

Mr. Blue, an American millionaire, 
walked into the place one day and was 
shown the painting in a magnificent frame. 
He asked the price and found it attractively 
low, considerably less than a work of the 
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size might have been expected to commar. 
Blue was cautious and summoned from ¢) 
Uffizi Gallery an expert of the highe 
standing and integrity, a man whose Tep. 
tation is international. fi 

The expert looked at the 
smiled and said: 

“Oh, yes; I know this painting well, 
is an authentic Tintoretto, and a good or 
Do I advise you to buy it? Certain] 
if you think you can get it out of t) 
country.” || 

The American bought the picture, had 
most carefully packed, took every preca. 
tion against substitution, and finally ¢ 
his prize safely to the United States, 
was shortly hung in his drawing-room ay 
he summoned one of his friends to have 
look at it. | 

Mr. Green, as we may call the other e| 
lector, walked into his friend’s room, tor 
one look at the painting and burst oj 
laughing. | 

““Man, you’ve been swindled,” he cho. 
tled. ‘‘Come over to my place and I 
show you the original.” | 

A comparison of notes showed that bot 
men had bought their copies from the sar 
dealer, but that they had been expertize 
by different men. An investigation ‘x 
vealed that both experts had been hones 
and efficient. The dealer in Venice had th 
real Tintoretto still in his frame and ha 
sold two very fine copies to his America 
clients. He was, in fact, ready for anoth 
coup, for when the investigators walke 
into his place and pulled his frame dow 
from the wall it was found that he had tw 
canvases in the frame, a fake behind tl 
original. This trick is, of course, not betti 
or more original than the common switch | 
the green-goods swindler. 

The humor of picture faking is one of th 
compensations of the game. Absurditic 
crop up every day. A few years ago 
young man from Australia came to me wit 
a huge landscape which he insisted on cal 
ing a Claude Lorrain. It was, in fact, 
copy with variations of one of the wel 
known works by this great early master, | 
the kind turned out by the score in Par 
fifty or sixty years ago. Somehow it hz 
found its way to the antipodes and the 
been sold to my caller for about fifter 
hundred dollars. He had brought it ° 
America and admitted that he had be 
forced to pay duty onit. Since the law pr 
vides for the free admittance of art wor 
more than one hundred years old the 
could be no doubt about our customs e 
perts’ opinion of its age. I called the you 
man’s attention to this fact, also assuri: 
him that a genuine Lorrain of that size ar 
kind would command something muc 
nearer one hundred and fifty thousand thz 
fifteen hundred dollars. 
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Feminine Fingers Burnt 


The Australian persisted in his claim » 
a find, showed me various letters, whic 
meant less than nothing, since such pape 
are commonly forged by the low-caste faki 
who does not hesitate to risk imprisonme 
for felony, and finally persuaded me to k 
him hang the picture in my studio. 
agreed to show it, but told him I would ni 
offer it as a Lorrain or exhibit his letter 
To make a long story short, the thing ws 
eventually sold to a woman collector fc 
two thousand eight hundred and fift 
dollars. I breathed a sigh of relief when 
was taken away. Two months later I sa 
it in an auction and noted with satisfactio 
that it brought thirty-six dollars, less tha 
the cost of the frame. 

But this was not the end of this paint 
ing’s interesting career. About sixtee 
months later I happened into one of the bi 
Fifth Avenue galleries and found our Lor 
rain on the wall, strangely changed, age 
and translated in values, but still our bi 
buckeye. Years and disillusion have taugh 
me not to show emotion or I must hav 
fainted when its new owner told me tha 
its price was twenty thousand dollars. No 
only that, but it disappeared soon aftel 
ward, and I have reason for believing tha 
it at present adorns the walls of a Wester’ 
museum. I should never have had th 
nerve to attempt such a sale. Perhaps, 
am not, after all, the worst of men. 

The past quarter century has witnessed. 
dizzy rise of American pictures both 1 
popularity and in price. It does not take 
very old man to remember the first tim 
when an American painter—the historical 
influenced Gilbert Stuart and the expatriat 
Whistler aside—commanded the staggerin 
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-of ten thousand dollars. A good many 
( their heads with misgiving and said 
iuch things were unnatural and would 
1 reaction. But a few years saw still 
-sr advances. Inness long ago com- 
-ed twenty-five thousand dollars, and 
- recently forty-five thousand dollars; 
lock sold for the astonishing price of 
‘e thousand dollars and then fetched 
'y thousand dollars at auction; and 
‘iaslow Homer has just been sold for 
» sixty-five thousand dollars—and this 
i. fifteen years of the artist’s death. 
‘ldn’t be humanly cynical if I didn’t 
‘kk that these prices are in a sense arti- 
/y supported, but the fact remains that 
‘follow the general arc of all other 
ican art goods, from a bit of awk- 
‘old glass to our distinguished pre- 
jutionary furniture, which has few 
. anywhere for chastity of line and 
| of design. Of this tremendous rise in 
‘ice of all older native art products I 
‘have a good deal more to tell. It is 
.h to know that anyone who had the 
‘rht to begin collecting wisely twenty 
’n ten years ago must have made his 
ie by now. This fact is, of course, one 
| chief traps for suckers. 


ih-Priced Modern Americans 


': very high prices commanded by the 
| have mentioned and the proportion- 
| ofty figures recently paid for the work 
‘der, Fuller, Wyant, Twachtman and 
1.1 others have been both the result and 
‘use of an enormous demand for such 
|. The temptation to the faker has 
ally been extreme. He has seen that 
‘useums of this great country with its 
| rich cities have all been in the market 
-2 work of these popular men, together 
inany hundreds of private collectors, 
ring to every rank and equipage. 
\ily or otherwise, none of these men 
11 out any very large number of first- 
vorks, and some of them produced 
‘2 very small body of pictures of the 
rater. Again, it would be pleasant to 
iat the demand is due entirely to the 
nce of the men whose prices have 
‘1 to such elevations. The knower of 
ies, however, must face the facts that 
‘of these leaders were not among our 
‘men and that many of their works 
‘ have brought big money are even so 
‘low the best of their output as to rank 
isest mediocrities. 
ih the demand so preposterous and 
tality of the work so variable it has 
sally been easy to introduce almost 
ierless fakes. These are of all ranks. 
)are early or inferior works, retouched, 
id and palmed off as products of the 
-eriod. The next in rank are the works 
ils which the master’s brush may or 
inot have refined. Then come the 
ands of falsely attributed works of 
tnporaries and imitators. Of these I 
f have handled a good many, I dare 
is. 
ally these pictures come to be as- 
iL to the popular masters in about the 
(way. Someone like myself sees a 
ing put up at auction or offered in 
‘obscure shop which in some way or 
‘part resembles the work of one of the 
's. He sees, for instance, that the 
(ing of some trees in a landscape looks 
jnuch like the work of Inness or that 
‘eatment of the sea in another picture 
sme unsung painter might pass for a 
yr with those not too expert in the 
jr. Again, as has happened countless 
+ a member of the happy brotherhood 
| picture with a mottled sky such as is 
reteristie of certain Blakelock paint- 
| I and many more subtle than myself 
¢bought such pothouse masterpieces 
ew dollars each and turned them over 
or—let me be polite!—restorers. A 
fe in the foreground of the one, a little 
ting of the sky and a little filming to 
the treatment of the leaves more 
and poetic. Lo! What have we 


jonsultation of the books reveals that 
sclaiméd buckeye looks like Inness 
, later period. My restorer turns to 
ter handy compendium where the sig- 
s of all the price getters may be 
-d. He copies the name, affixes a date, 
3 the whole with one or several of the 
sing materials known to his craft, and 
‘lis a new chef d’euvre in the field. 

kelock is even more readily faked than 
{{ his contemporaries. His drawing is 
s crude and vague, his method of 
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finishing patent and easily imitated. One 
paints a fragmentary Indian village under 
one of his mottled skies or daubs a gibbous 
moon among romantic arrangements of noc- 
turnal leaves with white and orange. Next, 
one soups the whole picture over with 
varnish and bitumen, to give it low key 
and characteristic tone. The materials used 
harden in short order. The result may then 
be treated with shellac and glue to give the 
crackle, or the whole work may be tapped on 
the back till its surface shows the charac- 
teristic lines and cracks. If this work is 
done with sufficient care by a man of real 
skill it will come very near defying most 
experts. 

Indeed, the falsification of these most 
popular men long ago reached such pro- 
portions that qualified experts have estab- 
lished themselves, with the support of the 
more careful dealers and organizations of 
artists and collectors, to whom all works of 
certain masters must be submitted for 
opinion before they can be sold in the regu- 
lar market. Thus most of the works of 
Inness, Blakelock, Ryder, Homer, Fuller 
and several others are now sold almost ex- 
clusively on the certificates of these recog- 
nized experts. In this way a good deal of 
the major faking has been brought under 
control, but a vast amount still goes on. 

There is today and has been for some 
years a perfect stream of cheaper fakes 
flowing from various downright factories. 
For several seasons Blakelock has been the 
worst sufferer, though other men of his day 
run him closely for this dubious honor. One 
of the most prolific of the Blakelock fac- 
tories is located at an address which I 
might give and then be forced to prove. 
Another such art. foundry operated until 
two years ago in an obscure part of Okla- 
homa under the guidance of some unknown 
impresario. For all I know, it may still be 
grinding out its melancholy product. 

These pictures do not, of course, deceive 
any expert or even any tolerably informed 
amateur. None the less, they have their 
broad and constant market. There seems 
to be a very large class of picture buyers all 
over the country whose members are al- 
ways ready to pay from two to ten hundred 
dollars for any sort of fairly agreeable pic- 
ture which pretends to be an Inness, a 
Blakelock, a Twachtman or something of 
the sort. A great many such insufferable 
pictures are palmed off at the inferior auc- 
tions in all parts of the country and han- 
dled by dealers, mostly in the smaller cities 
of the West and South. It makes me shiver 
to try to compute the number of them that 
must adorn homes and perhaps even a mu- 
seum here and there. You doubt this latter? 
Here is a bit of my own experience. 


The Spurious Blakelock 


About four years ago I came into the 


possession of a large brownish landscape 
with an Indian tepee and a few dimly out- 
lined redskins in the right foreground. It 
bore the Blakelock signature, was brought 
to me with what read like a plausible his- 
tory, and was, everything considered, not 
too bad an imitation for most consumers. 
I bought it for almost nothing, fully under- 
standing that it must be spurious. It 
knocked about my place for months while 
I wondered just where it might be placed. 

One morning an imposing and energetic 
gentleman walked in, announced his name, 
shook me by the hand and demanded 
Blakelocks. I showed him what I had.. At 
sight of the big brown picture his brows 
lifted. . 

‘fA piece for a museum,” said he. ‘‘How 
much?” 

Well, I have always believed in asking 
plenty. It leaves room for orderly retreat. 

“Ten thousand,” I answered with a grin 
that might have meant everything or noth- 
ing. 

To my deep and glad astoundment, my 
caller was nowise daunted. 

““Worth every cent of it!’’ he exploded. 
“Every cent! But getting it’s another 
question. Have you had it passed on?” 

“No,” I told him truthfully enough; “T 
believe in letting the purchaser have such 
things expertized at the time of sale. It 
does away with any question.” 

My caller nodded agreement, put a match 
to a cigarette and turned on me. 

“Make you a proposition,’ he said 
crisply. ‘‘I think I can place the picture. 
If I do I'll get it passed by a satisfactory 
expert. I suppose you have its history? 
Good. Consign it to me at ten thousand 
and write me to that effect. If I sell it you 
get seven thousand and I get three, Done?” 
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“Tt cost me more than that,” said I. 

“Well, think it over,” commanded the 
imperious one. “‘I’ll drop in tomorrow.” 

He came as promised. I asked eight 
thousand and compromised on seyenty- 
five hundred. Before he had appeared on 
the horizon I’d have sold for seven hundred 
and fifty, murmuring thanks and prayers 
the while. 

The picture was shipped to my new as- 
sociate, who turned out to be a professional 
man of high standing in one of the largest 
cities. He kept the picture two months be- 
fore I heard. Then the museum in his city 
applied to me for the history of the paint- 
ing, and I forwarded the letters and affi- 
davits which had come with it when I 
bought. Naturally, I expected to get the 
picture back with the politest possible ex- 
cuses. Imagine my astonishment and 
puzzlement when a check for seven thou- 
sand, five hundred dollars, minus trifling de- 
ductions, came from my correspondent. He 
had sold the painting to the museum with- 
out trouble. 

The outcome of the incident pricked my 
curiosity to the point of investigation. It 
developed that the gentleman in question 
was recognized in his own town as a col- 
lector and connoisseur, that he was of in- 
fluence with the museum authorities, and 
that he had been the means of selling many 
other pictures to the official local collection. 
When it became apparent that my picture 
had been readily approved by recognized 
authorities there was nothing left but to put 
myself down as a poor judge of fakes. 

Getting hold of good pictures is some- 
times as much an art as getting rid of bad 
ones. Thirty or forty years ago a good many 
pictures by painters whose works now com- 
mand high prices were sold to casual buyers 
at very modest rates. The original owners 
of the paintings have died and their heirs 
have here and there retained the art objects 
or sold them for little or nothing in small- 
town auctions of household effects. Most of 
the valuable works have been discovered, it 
is true, but now and then a painting by a 
popular master still turns up in a litter of 
inferior stuff. A few years ago this miracle 
happened often enough. 


Unexpected Finds 


The problem is to find such things and to 
get them at profitable figures. An old curi- 
osity-shop keeper in Maine once fairly im- 
plored me to pay him ten dollars for a 
misused early Winslow Homer, which, 
cleaned and offered at auction in New York, 
brought several thousand dollars. Again, a 
woman living on an arid farm in darkest 
Massachusetts, where I did a little vagrant 
sketching one summer, wanted to make me 
a present of a charming portrait head by 
George Fuller. Anyone could have bought 
it of her for ten dollars. I paid her two 
hundred as a matter of conscience. The 
piece has since brought in excess of three 
thousand. 

In a certain Western city several years 
ago I went to see some pictures in an old 
house at the invitation of their owner, who 
had inherited them from his father and 
thought they might bring a few dollars. 
There were at least forty old daubs not 
worth their drayage, but there were also 
three small French landscapes that, cleaned 
and properly handled by someone who 
knew the market and the ways of the art 
world, could be made to bring fair prices. 
I offered a reasonable sum for the three, 
knowing that the next man who saw them 
would probably get them for next to noth- 
ing. But my client wouldn’t sell unless I 
took the whole lot and paid fifty dollars 
apiece. As there was no market at all for 
the others and the three probably wouldn’t 
bring enough to warrant buying the refuse 
at such prices, I declined, but made a fresh 
offer for the desirable works. At this my 
owner got suspicious and greedy. He 
would not sell at all until he could summon 
Professor Garibaldi, a rather toplofty local 
connoisseur whose airs and prosperity be- 
spoke the downright faker. I knew, of 
course, that if this man were called in he’d 
get the pictures and I the laugh, so I went 
straight from the old house and called on 
the oily professor. 

Signor Garibaldi knew my name and was 
effusively cordial. On being told that I had 
referred the owner of some pictures to him 
and being offered a hundred dollars for his 
coéperation, he readily consented to act 
his part in a sour little comedy. 

A few days later the picture owner sum- 
moned the professor. Purely by accident 
I happened to be at the house when he 
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called. My impromptu confederate walked 
in, took one long and withering glance at 
the three innocent pictures, turned them 
over contemptuously and said, “I am sorry, 
but they are not genuine.” 

With that he stalked grandly out and 
away, leaving the owner and myself aghast. 

After the proper interval I recovered from 
my feigned consternation. 

“Well, I guess that settles it,’’ said I. 
‘Still, I like the pictures. I can make use 
of them in my house. If you care to hold 
me to my first offer I’ll stick to the bar- 

ain.” 
The owner was only too glad to take what 
he had spurned a few days before, and I 
walked off with three valuable pictures, 
which brought quite handsome prices a lit- 
tle later, after a market had been prepared 
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for them. A scurvy trick, to be sure, if 
viewed from one side only. Yet the man 
who owned the pictures could never have 
got anywhere near their real value out of 
them, and he probably would have sold them 
to the next comer for a third of what I gave 
him. 

One of the things that make it impossi- 
ble to do away with picture faking is the 
weakness of connoisseurship or expertizing. 
Ask an expert and he will tell you that no 
fake could possibly pass his scient and in- 
fallible eye. I don’t blame my brothers for 
taking this attitude, yet experience and 
defeat force me to a more humble position. 
I fear there is very little that cannot be suc- 
cessfully faked if the falsifier will but take 
the required time and trouble and if he has 
sufficient knowledge. Most frauds are 
readily detectable because they are the 
work of careless fellows or ignorant ones. 
On the other hand, it is an almost notorious 
fact that really scholarly and artistic fakes 
have made dunces of the greatest living 
experts. 

Even the artist himself is sometimes de- 
ceived. Rodin was confronted with his own 
La Terre and a beautiful copy. He was in 
doubt and finally chose the wrong work as 
his own. Corot, when his friends came to 
him toward the end of his life with early 
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works or possible fakes, was so much in 
doubt that he habitually destroyed these 
things and gave fresh or maturer pieces in 
their stead. The late J. Francis Murphy, 
whose work brought very high prices during 
his lifetime, on more than one occasion took 
back and burned dubious pictures that were 
brought to him, saying that he could not 
be sure whether they were early studies or 
very clever reproductions. One of my 
friends has an exceptional Murphy which 
the painter gave him in exchange for such 
a questionable landscape. 

An ironic confusion overtook the unfor- 
tunate Blakelock a few years ago after he 
had been rescued from the asylum to which 
poverty and defeat had consigned him. His 
celebrated Moonlight had fetched its twenty 
thousand dollars, and the faking was in such 


high flower that there was an inquisition by 
the New York district attorney. Blake- 
lock, who acted for a short time as his own 
expert, was summoned to pass on some of 
the paintings. On one occasion five pic- 
tures were submitted to him. He certified 
three and rejected two as fraudulent. Un- 
fortunately, one of the disowned pieces was 
genuine beyond doubt, while one of the 
things he recognized was a none too clever 
fake. I know the history of the picture in- 
timately and may therefore presume to 
make such a statement. 

Many of the living masters go to great 
lengths in their precautions against such 
errors or impostures. Childe Hassam, 
George Luks, George Bellows and many 
others keep records of all their work and 
protect it with special marks of their own 
devising, thumb prints, inscriptions, and 
the like. Robert Henri is said to keep a 
book containing sketches of all his works, 
with their dates, dimensions and other de- 
tails, a method perhaps first employed 
by Claude Lorrain, in the seventeenth 
century. 

The reader may well ask what effective 
precautions he may take if experts and the 
artists themselves may occasionally nod 
and be deceived. The usual thing to say 
is—go to a reputable dealer. But this is 
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disingenuous counsel. The uninform 
ture buyer will have difficulty ch 
among dealers. A luxurious establis 
may mean little, as lawsuits and eo, 
well-known incidents prove. Again, 
of the greatest modern collectors hay, 
imposed upon, though they dealt on}: 
supposedly reliable agents. ] 

It seems to me that if a man insj 
buying antique pictures or the w 
popular dead artists there is but one, 
for him. He must forgo the collect 
names and reputations. In other wo) 
must abandon pretentiousness and 
bery. The man who loves pictures 
soon to understand them and to kno 
work of the few men he admires mos 
a sympathetic and unfailing eye, ] 
difficult job to put one over on an al 
lector of this type. 

Still surer advice for the many is 
the work of a living artist from the 
himself or from his authorized dealer 
picture lover who follows this counsel 
only certain of authenticity but he he 
support artistic endeavor. He mak 
better painting. Whatever interested 


. ers or critics may say, it is possible to} 


many living painters of good repute, 
little as two or three hundred dollars 
pictures that are in every way superi 
the works of dead men commandin 
times these prices. Moreover, there; 
least three or four painters working j 
country today whose work is incompz 
better than anything ever done by th 
of earlier generations. This work wil 
its rank long after the pictures whicl 
bring almost fabulous prices have su 
pitiful forgottenness. ‘Tis treason 
dealer to utter such a sentiment, but 
are facts. 


A Helpless Buyer 


When the art lover and the picture 
learn the first rudiments of sense, | 
will decline. But today there is stil 
hope, as witness: 

The other day I happened to stro 
one of the well-known dealers’ ga 
I sat down to wait while the man 
called to see was showing a client abc 
big room. The client was a long, lan 
erly woman in widow’s weeds. Her 
sine stood at the curb and her 
secretary trod in her footprints. Sl 
evidently buying for a country hous 

The performance was a stale and f: 
affair to me and I paid little attenti 
yond noting that one of the usual 1 
script English portraits of the late 
eenth century was being boldly attribi 
Gainsborough. Finally, however, the 
came directly opposite me and stopp 
fore a big dark floral piece not six feet 
The dealer was talking and I could x 
to hear every word. 

“And this one, madame,” he was s 
“‘Tdeal for the country place; pe 
ideal. Yes; forty-eight by thirty-s 
flower piece. Bee-eauti-ful velvety 
green vahze in the center against 2 
ground, overflowing with flowers. 
flowers, I suppose one would eall t 
English gahden flowahs. Oh, yes. 
stable, to be sure!”’ 

He gave Constable’s name so stran| 
persuasive an inflection that I look 
perforce and pricked my ears. 

“What colors, madame? Purpl 
orange and red, I should say. No, n 
exactly. Not quite. Oh, no; not t 
jectionable red. Surely not, madame 
in a Constable. Beautiful tone. N' 
at all. Magenta, I should say. Yes. 
genta. Most charming and harm 
blend, I assure you. Quite so. | 
vahze, dahk background, purple, ¢ 
and magenta flowers. Most lovely!’ 

I fear I stared at the man and his 
ered patrician with open rudeness. 
heard and seen a good deal in and ¢ 
picture galleries, but since when di 
have to explain the colors to a buyer? 
the man conducting a kindergarten? 
the lady a half-wit? ; 

Suddenly the unfortunate woman t 
about, took a step or two, and stul 
over the carpet. | 

She was blind! And she was sho 
for pictures at fifteen or twenty tho 
dollars apiece! | 

I went away wondering what co 
pictures might afford the sightless 
came to the conclusion that this fal 
woman in the palace of painting was 
sort of symbol. Interpret as you wl 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series 
ticles. The next will appear in an early issue- 
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“Of course you do,” Connie said sweetly. 
“Humph,” said the colonel. 

“‘We were playing bridge, weren’t we?”’ 
sd Steve. “I bid two spades.” 

At dinner he found that Judy’s place had 
ten changed; she sat between Colonel 
sabbs and old Hutch, while Connie was 
-.ced at Steve’s right. Connie claimed him 
sth her lively chatter, and he scarcely 
‘)ked at the girl down the table, whose 
ight head and white frock seemed to 
“ch a concentrated gleam from all the 
dadles. 

‘After dinner the colonel, who liked his 
¢-d game, would have it that Judy wanted 
+ play too. 

*T mustn’t play, colonel,’’ she demurred. 
‘’m too unlucky.” 

Bosh! You admitted you like to play— 
ja’re going to play! That’s all there is 
nit.”” 

‘Vd better not, colonel,’ she insisted, 
-yugh her eyes seemed a little wistful. 

{t was not the colonel, but Con- 

7) Seabury, who swung the issue. 

Vonnie said slyly, “‘ Perhaps Miss 
sown has found a better game, 

Jonel. Why not let her follow her 
»ferences?”’ 

|‘Humph,” said the colonel. 

The two women, the chic little 
je and the cheerful big one, 
itched glances a second. 
le big girl’s expression did 
it alter, her air was as un- 
‘fled as ever, but she said 
“ll play,” and she moved 
-vard the table. 

[t was the colonel’s turn to 
jmur. ‘Now don’t let your- 
sf be coerced; don’t play 
jyou don’t want to, Miss 
-own!” 

‘But she smiled her smile 
j him and shook her head. 
‘ love to play, colonel; the 
‘rd thing’s to hold myself 
it of the game.” 

‘And it would seem her 
»rds were true; Steve noted 
/2 way her fingers handled 
72 cards, her expression as 
32 took them up. Yes, the 
:1 liked cards. 

He had voted himself out 
>the game. This meant he 
‘id himself fopen to a long 
jesome duet carried on by 
1 Hutch and young Wil- 
‘m—the subject, Miss Judy 
frown. 

Finally leaving them to 
‘air rhapsodies he ran into 
it, who was dummy, and 
jt, at sight of him, grinned a 
‘schievous grin and greeted, 
ello, there—Lorenzo!” 

“Where d’you get «that 
(renzo stuff?” 

“Because you’re so mag- 
‘icent. [heard a young lady 
iy that ’d be a good name for you; you are 
‘atty magnificent at times, you know.” 

Pat chuckled like a gleeful Puck. Steve 
1d nothing, put on his expression of an 
-perturbable graven image; but he was 
‘cious. This was a fine sample of sweetness 
id sincerity and generosity—of all the 
erling virtues! 

He had no doubt as to who had dubbed 
‘n with the sobriquet—a lady who seemed 
i have a mania for appropriate names. 
\In the drawing-room he saw the house- 
‘ld guest more objectionable than ever. 
‘e was absorbed in her game. Was it 
lacy or had that supreme serenity of hers 
‘serted her a trifle? There was a flush on 
‘r cheeks and in her attitude a tenseness, 
: effect of strain. Steve wandered to the 
ble and, under pretext of looking at 
(mnie’s hand, glanced at the score. Yes, 
e big girl was in the hole. 

When the game broke up Judy was out 
sty-odd dollars. Steve wished it might 
ve been even more. She said she would 
ve a check, but, going upstairs to get her 
ceck book, she discovered she had forgot- 
fa to bring it; just like a woman, albeit 
; sterling! She had to borrow a blank 
eck from Vi. Steve had reason to re- 
ember the little incident later. 

c onnie took the check with an air of satis- 
ction. 

One remarkable, inexplicable and curi- 

ly obnoxious happening marked the close 

Steve’s not too agreeable day. Someone 
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had started the phonograph again, and 
Steve asked Judy to dance; after all, she 
was his sister’s guest. 

With just the right shade of polite in- 
difference he approached her and asked, 
“May I have this dance, Miss Brown?” 

She looked up, and in her warm voice 
with the vibrant undernote, said, “I’m so 
glad you’ve asked me. I thought you 
weren’t going to.” 

“Did you?”’ replied Steve. 

She arose and Steve put his arm round 
her waist. 

And then the remarkable thing began to 
happen. From the moment they started 


“It Was Absurd and Queer and Like a Dream”’ 


dancing Steve was aware of the curious 
disturbing phenomenon. 

Yes, the girl could dance—an easy re- 
sponse to the music’s swing, in all her body 
that indescribable soft swinging rhythm! 

But it wasn’t the matter of whether she 
could or could not dance that caused his 
sudden amazed chagrin. It was because his 
arm, which lightly supported her, sud- 
denly began to tingle! An alarming sensa- 
tion; at once he held his arm even more 
relaxed, but the sensation persisted. 

He said, more curtly than he had in- 
tended to evidence, “So you’ve found a 
fitting nickname for me, have you?” 

She glanced at him, her eyes were nearly 
on a level with his, despite his height; and 
the glance was direct—at close range those 
brown eyes were startlingly radiant. Steve 
looked away, but not before he had caught 
a shine of amusement. 

And, instead of being confused or apolo- 
getic, she gave a little chuckle. 

‘Perhaps I should be sorry. But—it is a 
good name, don’t you think?” 

Steve vouchsafed her another glance. 
And again she smiled straight into his eyes, 
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that warm dazzling smile; and there was 
another element in it, something intimate 
and confidential—as if she invited him to 
share her amusement! 

With difficulty he held his insouciant 
mask over his rage. Did this girl, who had 
mocked him behind his back, really think 
she could ingratiate him with her wiles? 
Did she expect him to fall for her mere 
radiant beauty? He forgot that he didn’t 
consider her beautiful. Lord, but she had a 
nerve! He would teach her 

What he would teach her he had diffi- 
culty focusing on, for as he held her gaze he 
was aware of an increasing tumult in his 
arm, in his other arm; it was as if threads 
of quicksilver were darting through him. 
The very air began to flutter. The thing 
was incredible, monstrous. He wished the 
music would stop; he wished it would 
never stop. : 

He hated the girl in the circle of his arm; 
his arm quivered with that tingling excita- 
tion. 

The music stopped. Steve removed his 
arm. The girl stood for a second with her 
head gently averted; he could not see her 
face. She said nothing, he said nothing. 
Then with a mere little nod which was 
withal a friendly little nod, she moved 
away; she joined the group selecting rec- 
ords round the phonograph. 

Steve did not ask her to dance again. He 
took Connie out to see the moonlight on the 
fountain. 

After the party had broken up Vi found 
an opportunity to complain to her brother, 
“Why couldn’t you have 
been nicer to Judy?” 

Steve’s eyebrows went 
up slightly; it was the 
only answer he permitted 
himself. 

Vi went on, ‘‘Even if 
you didn’t like her you 
could have been a little 
more attentive.” 

_ “Wasn’t I attentive 
enough? I’m sorry”’— 
carelessly. Then, ‘‘She 
didn’t seem to be suffer- 
ing from lack of 
attention.” 

Vi chose to ig- 
nore this point. 
She complained 
again, ‘‘You 
don’t like her. 
Even Judy got 
that.” 

Again Steve’s 

’ eyebrows went 
sup slightly. 
~ ' “Whether I like 
~ her or don’t like 
her I don’t see 
that it’s a world- 
toppling mat- 
ter,” he said. 
Then he added, 
‘What makes 
you think she 
thinks I don’t 


like her?”’ 
‘‘Because she 
asked if she 


might be put by 
someone else at 
dinner; she said 
she thought you didn’t particularly enjoy 
having her next you.” 

Steve was silent. Queer, but the knowl- 
edge that the girl had asked for the shift 
made it suddenly less pleasurable. 

“‘Judy’s very sensitive,” Vi went on. 

“Ts she? I hadn’t noticed it.” 

“Oh, I mean in an intuitive way. She 
always gets people. It’s that wonderful 
warm human sympathy of hers. That’s 
why everyone loves her. She’s the most 
genuine, generous, understanding girl I’ve 


_ ever met.” 


Steve had heard all this before; he 
yawned. 

““What’s her vice?”’ he asked flippantly. 

Vi’s forehead then took on a little wor- 
ried pucker. 

“Gambling,” she answered seriously. 
“Judy loves to gamble.” 

“T’m surprised at the paragon,” Steve 
observed. ‘‘It’s a low habit.” 

Vi pursued, still serious, “She doesn’t 
often let herself play. I shouldn’t have let 
her play tonight. She can’t afford to lose. 
She supports herself, and those librarian 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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pdion’t pay much. She’s terribly poor, 
al, but so cheerful in that big beautiful 
iyof hers that you’d never suspect she 
id. struggling time of it.” 

S.ve, who felt that a rather crude play 
ysbeing made on his sympathy, said 
‘tng; and his sister repeated: ‘‘That’s 
al’m sorry I let her play bridge tonight. 
r1evorst of it was letting her in at Connie 
a.iry’s table. You can depend on Con- 
2 r naming a high stake!” 
“onnie’s a topping player,’’ Steve re- 
ajed mildly. ‘Her game and her purse 
sty her playing for high stakes.” 
E felt cross, and he resented even his 
ness; it exasperated him to be af- 
“i, one way or another, by anything 
amattered so little as this girl. 
Et through the following week that 
icling crossness, a peculiar restiveness, 
sjad to grow instead of ebbing away. 
_mes he was indeed hard driven to 
zitain his resolute calm. 
Te days of that long endless week dif- 
¢ from the first days of Judy’s visit as 
« days differ from Sunday, but otherwise 
vs did not much change. Fach day Steve 
7 into town to business, and each night 
a ned home to dinner. Generally hefound 
2 someone else was dropping in—the 
«el or Pat or old Hutch. This afforded 
yi certain sardonic diversion, watching 
=| shine up to their big siren; besides, 
isened his own obligations. And if no 
1' attentive male was handy, there was 
vys Cousin William. Young William 
si slave, poor boy. 
‘.\d Bimby was a slave, persistent in her 
cation. It seemed the big girl had a 
) marvelous magic bag—an ordinary- 
»ng traveling bag, Bimby averred, but 
‘h would produce anything in the world 
.wished for. The process was simple: 
» sat down cross-legged on the floor, 
»;0 the wall, named aloud your wish, and 
2 proceeded to count ten very slowly; 
chen, when you got up and investigated, 
| ound it right therein the magic bag, the 
ical object—paper, pencil, scissors, 
bottle of perfume—the identical object 
d been wishing for! 
ry marvelous! But Bimby was for- 
talking about it, forever displaying 
nfatuation for the magic bag’s owner, 
forever asking her uncle, more or less 
jitely, if he had yet fallen in love with 
j same bewitching owner. 
id Sheba acted bewitched, and Eph- 
; they ran round to anticipate the 
or’s wants, although she wasn’t too 
rous, even with quarters. And Vi was 
itched, and Beatrice, Bimby’s mother. 
‘om Vi and Bee the brother still heard 
rantly that Judy was beautiful. Judy 
sweet tempered. Judy was generous. 
7 was sincere. Judy was sympathetic. 
7 was intelligent. Judy was sterling— 
seculiarly obnoxious word! 
ad Steve went over to Connie’s as 
a as he could manage. 
the girl felt his masked antipathy she 
> no evidence. She acted with him 
‘tically as she had acted from the start. 
was always friendly and cheerful, she 
ce to him if he spoke to her, occasionally 
ed at him radiantly, and refrained from 
further overtures. 
ut Steve knew she secretly returned his 
ke; he had been tipped off to that the 
night; moreover, he caught it, a sense 
ymething strained, through all the girl’s 
» cordiality. Sometimes he wondered 
t he was like, the fellow she was in love 
l. 
_ need scarcely be added he contrived 
to dance with her again. 
) throughout that long endless week. 
n an untoward thing occurred, things 
t swiftly topsy-turvy, and everything 
in to change. 
i had planned a picnic for Sunday, an 
irsion to the shore. They were all going 
notors, starting very early, for their 
ie ground was seventy-odd miles away. 
sh stress was placed on “Six o’clock, 
‘p; remember or you’ll get left!” 
he crowd had collected at the Crocketts" 
he festal eve to talk preparations, there 
a jolly hubbub, everyone was in the 
lest spirits. Then it was discovered 
ae of the group had vanished—Judy 
at. : 
hey had gone away somewhere in a car, 
ding to young William; he had seen 
n go outdoors together, and then had 
‘d the sound of a motor starting. Wil- 
| was sulky. 
But Pat hasn’t got a car, and he’s the 
id’s worst driver,” objected Vi. 
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“He’s probably driving my car,” said 
Steve rather grimly. His surmise turned 
out to be true. 

Vi said a little later, “Funny that Pat 
doesn’t show up. He specially asked to help 
with the sandwiches.” 

Connie gave her murmuring little laugh. 
“Making sandwiches isn’t nearly so ro- 
mantic as driving in the moonlight. It’s 
a gorgeous night, and there are so many of 
us here. Give the young folks a chance.” 

“Humph,”’ said the colonel. 

_ But two or three hours later, when the 
jesting and laughter were dying down, Con- 
nie yawned and said, “‘ Well, if I’m to be up 
at dawn I’m off for home and bed. I can’t 
sit up for the young lovers any longer.” 

Vi said her good nights with her usual 
brisk matter-of-factness, but her brother 
observed her narrowly. Wasn’t she a shade 
too brisk? 

And the next morning, synchronous with 
the jangling of his alarm clock, came an ex- 
cited rapping at his door. It was Vi bearing 
the news that the joy-riders had not re- 
turned; Judy’s room was empty and her 
bed had not been slept in! 

“What do you make of it, Steve? What 
do you suppose has happened?”’ 

Vi was actually fluttery, agitation was 
not her characteristic, and Steve was— 
well, he was extremely annoyed. 

“They’ve probably busted my ecar,’’ he 
answered sourly. 

“But if they’ve had an accident wouldn’t 
they have phoned?” 

“Most people would; but when people 
borrow a car without a by-your-leave, no 
telling what they will or will not do.” 

“Tt isn’t like Judy, and it isn’t like Pat. 
I can’t make it out.” 

“They probably don’t care whether you 
make it out or not,’’ consoled her brother; 
“it doesn’t look that way.” 

Vi stared hard out the window; then her 
expression changed, her mouth hardened 
and a gleam came into her eye. 

““Well—we’ll not let it spoil our picnic,” 
she said. 

When Vi once got angry she made a good 
job of it. 

Steve knew his sister pretty well; she 
was a Crockett, and could almost conceal 
her emotions, but he knew what that firm 
line of her mouth meant. f 

What it ultimately meant was this: 
Prompt on the appointed hour Vi gave to 
the assembled merrymakers—minus two— 
the word for departure. 

There were arguments and demurs, of 


course, from the colonel and young Wil- | 
liam and old Hutch. Even Connie, who | 


had motored over punctually, was hesitant 
upon learning that Steve must await his 
car. 

But Vi, very busy and bustling, was set 
on departing. There seemed no plausible 
reason for Connie to linger, and on schedule 
the line of festival cars went purring off 
toward the sunrise. 

Thus Steve had excuse to put on his look 
of a graven image when, scarcely fifteen 
minutes later, the recreants came trudging 
in. Literally they trudged. They were on 
foot; they were dusty, disheveled. 

The girl was not too tired or abashed, 


‘however, to try one of her smiles on him! 


She beamed at him cheerfully, while he 
gazed back with his face like a mask, and 
while Pat started explaining—if you could 
call it an explanation. 

The explanation was simple and rather 
ridiculous. All of a sudden the motor had 
stopped, and nothing could budge the car— 
that was all. 

It had stalled on a little piece of road 
which Pat had remembered as a short cut 
home; he did not state where they had 
originally been. And because it was late, 
and because he had expected to get the 
engine started any minute, he hadn’t 
hunted up a phone. Pat didn’t have his 
watch—Steve ironically guessed it was in 
the pawnshop—but finally, knowing it 
must be terribly late, they had started 
walking home. They’d got a lift part of the 
way. They didn’t want to hold up the pic- 
nic party. So here they were. Pat was 
genuinely contrite about Steve’s car, but 
reiterated there seemed nothing the matter 
with it—it was a ‘“‘ding-blasted contrary 
old boat.” 

That was all. 

Steve listened with his face like a mask. 

The girl, dusty and disheveled, but not 
too tired to smile, said, “It was absurd and 
queer and like a dream, but sort of jolly in 
a way—the moonlight bright as day, and 
then the long tramp and watching the 
sunrise,”’ 
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“Tt must have been,’’ commented Steve. 

“We were bound to get here before the 
caravan started. Weren’t we, Pat?” 

Steve noted the ‘“‘Pat,’’ and the com- 
radely way she said it. He said, ‘“‘Well, 
you’re too late after all. They’ve gone.” 

“Gone!” the miscreants exclaimed then, 
in crestfallen unison. 

“Yes, they left promptly on schedule. 
Vi said if you returned you might follow in 
my car; or, if it should be out of commis- 
sion, that there’s a train you may take if 
you wish.” 

It strangely gratified him to pass along 
this curt message, and it added to his grati- 
fication to see the bland beauty’s face fall. 
She looked at him with a puzzled, troubled, 
almost diffident expression. 

Well, no harm for her to know she was 
in wrong with Vi. 

While the miscreants went in to get 
freshened up or to catch a nap, just as they 
wished, Steve commandeered a machine 
from a garage and went in rescue of his car. 
He soon located the trouble—a transmis- 
sion wire had failed of its connection with 
the spark plug, and the engine had gone 
dead; a quite simple trouble and one quite 
simply rectified, if one understands me- 
chanics. 

Steve drove his car home, and went up- 
stairs for a leisurely bath. Finally de- 
scending, he found the two left-behind 
guests in conclave on the veranda. Judy 
was in a fresh white blouse and skirt, fresh 
as the morning, but her manner was still 
tinged with that new and gratifying diffi- 
dence. 

And Pat said, ‘‘Judy has the most pre- 
posterous notion; she thinks that perhaps 
we, she and I, shouldn’t join the party. 
She thinks maybe we’re not wanted.” 

“That’s for you to decide, of course,” 
answered Steve. ‘Got my car in commis- 
sion again. I can drive you over if you 
wish.” 

The big girl looked at him, and she didn’t 
smile; as her eyes wavered to his they 
were full of such uncertainty and hurt that 
Steve had ridiculously the sensation of one 
who has rebuffed a child. 

And ridiculously, against his logic or 
wish, he felt a softening; felt perilously 
near to —— 

But what was his peril he had no chance 
to formulate, for Judy surprised him by 
giving a sudden little scream and running 
aS a deer down the steps and across the 
awn. 

His first startled thought was a wild won- 
der whether the girl, unable to bear her 
intolerable situation longer, were fleeing 
straightway from these inhospitable gates. 
Instinctively he started in pursuit; the big 
girl ran on, that long swinging stride of 
hers carrying her along with amazing 
fleetness. 

“Hold fast, Bimby!’’ she cried as she 
ran. “I’m coming!” 

Then Steve saw. His heart stopped a 
beat from sheer horror. 

Ambrose—or perhaps it was Ambrosia— 
had decided to go walking in a lofty tree, 
and intrepid Bimby, thinking her pet was 
in danger, had essayed a rescue. She was 
hanging, by one foot and a shred of skirt, 
head downward, from a high sagging 
branch. 

“Wait!” Steve cried. 
You never can make it!”’ 

Judy was kicking off her pumps. 

“Vm the lighter weight—the limb 
mustn’t break,” she panted. ‘‘You stand 
below to catch.” 

She was wriggling her body up the slip- 
pery trunk, lithe and quick and sure as a 
forest creature. Her skirt caught and 
tore—she kicked her leg free, and arms and 
legs clutching, went scrambling on up. 

Bimby was letting out little squealing 
yelps. 

“T’m almost there, Bimby,” Judy called 
reassuringly. 

Steve hardly dared look when she reached 
the high sagging branch, when that larger 
white figure came wriggling out toward the 
small dangling one—cautiously, sinuously. 

He prepared himself to catch, as directed, 
pranee his eyes, but everything seemed to 
plur. 

Then, “Judy’s got you; she won’t let 
you fall.” 

Then, after a heart-stopped eternity, 
“Don’t ery, dear, it’s all right.” 

Back in the sturdy crotch of the limb the 
big girl was holding the little one safe, was 
comforting her terrified sobs. 

Through the screen of green leafage Judy 
called down to him on a gaspy little laugh- 
ing note, ‘‘Would you mind coming up 


“Let me climb. 
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here, please? There are two ladies who'd 
like some help getting down.” 

And Steve went scrambling up the tree, 
not more dexterously than the big girl had 
gone, and helped bring the panicky little 
girl down. 

Then things proceeded in a remarkably 
matter-of-course fashion, considering the 
world had suddenly gone topsy-turvy; 
Bimby wasn’t the only one for whom the 
universe had suddenly tilted. 

Steve hugged and consoled the frightened 
little girl. 

He asked if she was hurt, and scolded 
her for climbing, and told her not to mind 
her torn dress. 

These were the matter-of-course pro- 
ceedings. 

But to look at the big girl and catch the 
glow in her eyes, to feel that shining sweet- 
ness reach down to his heart, to feel it 
somehow touch and warm his heart and to 
smile back without restraint; to look at her 
with her hair tumbling loose like a ruddy 
aura, with her skirt rent, to disclose a dis- 
tracting gossamer shimmer of which she was 
totally unaware; to look at her, tousled and 
disheveled, and recognize her as this earth’s 
most beautiful creature; to catch her smile 
again, and to wish he could hug her in his 
arms too—the big girl with the little 
one 

These were some of the things that 
proved the world had gone suddenly topsy- 
turvy. 

However, Steve hugged his niece exclu- 
sively, and Bimby clung to him and to 
Judy at the same time, and cried that her 
foot hurt, and then, even as the grown-ups 
were investigating her complaint, forgot it 
to scamper hobblingly after Ambrose—or 
Ambrosia—who came prowling across the 
landscape. 

When the doctor was summoned he said 
Bimby had a slightly twisted ankle; a 


trivial mishap, but she should be kept as” 


inactive as possible for a day or two. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for you she might have 
broken her neck,” Steve said to Judy 
gratefully. 

“You’d have got to her if I hadn’t.”’ She 
added, ‘“‘But I can’t help being glad, now, 
that we didn’t all get to the picnic.” 

No one followed the picnic party. Pat 
showed a certain restless disposition, but he 
had no car. Steve used his car himself, 
later in the day, to take his little niece and 
the others for a ride. Later they had fire- 


-erackers and ice cream, and still later they 


had fireworks. 

Bimby said it was like having Fourth of 
July, and there was going to be another 
Fourth of July next week! 

Once she asked her uncle, “‘Have you 
fallen in love with Judy yet?” 

Steve felt an embarrassment which 
differed oddly from the embarrassments 
provoked by earlier like queries. 

But he said, ‘I’m afraid I’m falling, 
Bimby.” 

He looked straight at Judy as he said it, 
and she looked straight back at him and 
said with her laugh, “The best way is to do 
it quick, I guess—if you’re to have any 
peace from Bimby.” 

This little pass would have been highly 
appreciated by Pat, had he not been so 
singularly distrait that day. But even 
Pat’s melancholy could spread no gloom; 
for the others it was a day of festival, of 
delight. 

It was Vi’s return, late in the evening, 
that succeeded in bringing a chill. Vi was 
not rude, not even cross; she chilled by the 
things she did not say rather than by the 
things she said. 

She scarcely listened to the story of the 
stalled motor, it did not interest her; and 
though she gave attention to Judy when 
her guest spoke, she might as well have not 
been giving attention. 

Steve found himself rankling. He guessed 
the secret of his sister’s displeasure, but she 
was unfair. Especially when this generous 
girl had just saved their niece from break- 
ing her neck! 

Of course there was a great to-do over 
Bimby’s accident. But, it seemed to Steve, 
the rescuer fell far short of getting her 
credit. 

And Connie, who had stopped in de- 
spite the late hour, was most exasperating; 
she made several sly insinuations about the 
stay-at-homes. Would she never learn 
better than to make cracks at a more 
beautiful girl? 

Connie had apparently not learned, for 
she was soon to make a crack beside which 
all her former pleasantries paled. This 
thrust at Judy wore no guise of pleasantry; 
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it was an exposure. And perhaps Connie 
was within her rights, at that; her act 
certainly had a measure of justification. 

It happened the very next morning. 
Connie drove over before lunch, and there 
was a trace of excitement in her unan- 
nounced advent, of lurking triumph. Steve 
did not catch this first wind, for he chanced 
to be outdoors on the other side of the 
house. He had been gazing absently at a 
certain tree. As he gazed an odd gleam 
of color on one of the branches had at- 


tracted his attention, a bit of red amongst - 


the green. 

He moved closer; it was a little red- 
bound book pertly straddling a twig up 
there; it looked like the books used for 
addresses or memoranda. 

Steve scrambled up the tree after the 
adventuring notebook. Having retrieved 
it, it was only human to glance at a page or 
two. And then, having caught a sentence, 
it was only human to read more. 

He sat up in his leafy ambush, reading 
from another’s property. 

This. is a sample of what was absorbing 
him: 

SUNDAY, JUNE 23. I’ve met the Conquering 
Hero at last. The strange part’s he is all Vi 
painted him. Handsome! When he came 
carrying that tray on the court I nearly fluked 
my serve—with the sunshine on him he was 
Whatever-his-name who was cupbearer to the 
gods. 

I was prepared not to like him—but I don’t 
believe he’s a prig or proud of himself, after all. 
Of course he’s terribly spoiled, and he has that 
funny, frightful, frightening stiffness he puts 
on. But I believe he puts it on to hide some- 
thing else down underneath—the things he’s 
really feeling and doesn’t want to show. It makes 
him sort of extralovableinastrangeway. ... 

Bimby worships the ground he walks on, 
bless her heart—you can’t fool a child. . . . 

The queerest thing happened—that dance. 
Is it really possible; I wonder—love at first 
sight? 

But he dislikes me, positively dislikes me. The 
first man I ever found myself wanting to like 
me—desperately. Isn’t it too tragically comic? 


There were six duly dated entries, some 
of them running several pages. It was the 
diary, the intimate self-communings, of a 
sentimental girl—or of a sensible one turned 
sentimental; almost any kind of girl can 
turn sentimental on occasion. There was 
no name of the owner attached; perhaps 
that was why Steve felt privileged to read 
it. 

He was so engrossed that he was not 
aware of Connie’s arrival. When he finally 
put the little book in his inside breast 
pocket and climbed down the tree, he wan- 
dered a few steps this way and then that, 
as one in a maze, and then started toward 
the house. 

In the hallway he heard Connie’s voice 
in the drawing-room and would have 
swiftly retreated, but he caught Judy’s 
voice, too, and with a troubled note in it, 
and stood stock-still. 

“Of course I wouldn’t have put it 


through the bank,’”’ Connie was saying, ‘if - 


I’d had the least idea. You should have 
told me, my dear.” 

Judy’s voice answered, “If I hadn’t 
intended you to put the check through, 
Mrs. Seabury, I wouldn’t have given it to 
you.” 

Vi’s voice came in, very crisp, “If you 
were short, Judy, why on earth didn’t you 
let me know? I’d have lent you some 
money. It’s no disgrace to be broke—we 
all get broke—but giving out a bad check, 
that’s rather preposterous!”’ 

At this point Steve decided to enter the 
room. 

His advent caused a little stir. Judy 
glanced at him rather wildly, and Connie’s 
eyes gleamed and her air took on a quick 
but softly stressed deprecation. 

“Perhaps we’d better not discuss this 
before Steve,”’ she murmured. “I thought 
he was out. I’m so sorry.” 

Judy straightened, lifted her head. 

“We might as well go on discussing it,” 
she said. Then, to Steve, “I gave Mrs. 
Seabury a check for bridge last Sunday 
night. I overdrew. She got word this 
morning that my check’s been dishonored.” 

Connie murmured, “There must be some 
mistake, of course.”’ 

Judy said, “I’m afraid there isn’t. I 
seldom have a large balance; it was wrong 
of me to play in the first place. When I 
made out the check I had misgivings. I’d 
forgotten my own check book, you may 
remember, and couldn’t recall my exact 
balance. The next morning I ——” 

Steve interrupted. 

“Ts it necessary for Miss Brown to make 
these detailed explanations? She’s dealing 


with friends surely. If Connie’s yw, 
about her money I stand ready ——| 

“Oh, I’m not worrying,” said (| 
“It’s all rather absurd. I’m sure ¢ 
some mistake.” ‘ 

Judy resumed. ; 

“There’s no mistake—I was telling 
The next morning I wrote my roomm; 
send me my check book at once, 
didn’t answer. It seemed odd, the y 
went by, I wanted to make sure oy 
balance.” ; 

She was speaking rapidly. To Ste 
seemed outrageous that she should ;} 
such humiliation. That she should, 
know her bank balance, this made he } 
more endearingly feminine. And tha » 
so brave and cheerful and glorious mus , 
with money worries at all—she nee 
someone to take care of her! » a 

Judy was proceeding. | 

“Finally, night before last, I decid { 
try the phone; Pat went with me ) 
helped put the call through.” 

Vi put in another word, “Where did ) 
phone from?” | 

“T don’t know exactly; some drug {1 
Pat took me to.” ae 

“Why didn’t you phone from here? 

Judy hesitated a little. - 
little embarrassed, I think; I d 
to be ——” 

“You preferred to confide in Pat 
asked dryly. : 

“Yes. Pat’s poor too,” Judy answi 
simply. She went on, “But I ruined 
week-end for him; he was so miser 
yesterday.’ She paused, then added so 
“He’s so awfully in love with you, | 
thinks he’s too poor.” ; 

There was a moment’s hush in whieh 
big girl turned to Connie. 

“T got my roommate; she’d been cz 
away and missed my letter. She 
hurrying to my bank the first thing 
morning, and I’m returning this aftern 
No need to say I’m sorry, Mrs. Seab 
I realize it is inexcusable. All I can do 
ask you to put the check through ag 
You’ll find it is all right.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t think I’m so anx 
about the check, Miss Brown,” Co 
said with purring graciousness. “I k 
theremust besome mistake, and I only— 

Steve interrupted. : 

“Tf all the explanations are finished 
like to have a few words with Miss Br 
Will you come outdoors a minute, Juc 

Startled, the big girl looked up at 
He was wearing his expression that 
nothing. 

Her eyes were wide with question, 
she obediently arose and accompanied 
from the room. oT 

“What d’you suppose is the big ide 
asked Connie, looking startled herself. 
he going to give her the money? M: 
she was just pulling a stall.” ~ 

“No, I don’t think so,” said Vi. 

“He called her ‘Judy,’ I noticed.” 

“Yes, I noticed too,” said Vi. 

A pause; then from Connie, with a] 
shrug: ‘‘She’s a very attractive gir 
course, but—well, I’m afraid I don’t 
actly get her punch.” 

Vi, for once, did not make a catali 
out of her friend. 

“She’s sweet,” she answered simply 
if that answered everything. j 

Then, noting a figure shambling 
jectedly through the hall, she ca 
“‘Where are you going, Pat? I’m in he 

At something merely in her tone I 
dejection seemed to lift; much in 
manner of a puppy dog that, forlorn! 
disgrace, answers joyously his mistress 
giving call, Pat changed his direction 
headed for the drawing-room. 

Another than Connie might have © 
sidered herself de trop—there was 
something in the air. 

But Connie was not leaving yet. 8 
and Judy were a long time in reappeal 
Finally Connie maneuvered the group 
doors. Bimby appeared from somewl 
hobbling dramatically, and attached he 
to the trio. a 

Yes, there was a murmur of voices 
yond the hedge of the tennis court; Co 
maneuvered her escort in that directior 

On a bench sat Judy and Steve; | 
were sitting very close together. 

Bimby gave a shout, and_ chose 
occasion to cry out, “Hello, Uncle St 
Have you fallen in love with Judy ys 

The girl on the bench jumped and loc 
up, flushed and starry eyed. ivf 

And Uncle Steve looked up and laus 
happily, and answered, “Why, yes, § 
you ask me—I have.” 7 

5 


- 


| 


ioe 


“Have you ever worked in rock that 
‘uns?”’ 

Slim nodded. : 

“How did you handle it?” 

“Let it run.” 

“T thought that would be your answer,” 
she told him, and turned abruptly away. 

“Now, wait a moment,” Slim said. But 
he lady, favoring him with another dis- 
xpproving glance across her shoulder, 
valked away without replying. 

Slim, smiling broadly, rejoined the group 
of hard-rock men. 
| “An Trish temper combined with a bit 
pf Swede obstinacy,’”” he commented. “I 
‘mderstand now why you call her Irish 
Jiga.” 
| “You’ve guessed it,” one of the men 
jaid. “But how about that theory of 
‘rours? Why didn’t it work?” 

“Give me and the theory time,” Slim 
mswered placidly. ‘‘Give me time to find 
jut whether two per cent more ability is 
1eeded to handle her or two per cent more 
lesire or determination. Give me time. 
{nd don’t get the idea because a woman 
jurns a fellow down her refusal is final. Not 
it all. Not at all. Why, dog-gone it, I’ll 
yet I'll be working for that girl tomorrow 
br the next day. Maybe I’ll see some of you 
ellows up at one of her camps—that mid- 
lle tunnel where they are balled up with a 
pit of loose rock. So long, until then. I 
have a ticket to Seattle I must get a refund 
pn. No sense of going to Seattle without a 
vad of coin to spend. Dog-gone the red- 
iaired dames anyhow! Now it will be an- 
other year before I’ll be ready to make that 
rip. Well, so long. And when you hear 
chat I’m tunnel boss for Olga or something 
ike that you’ll know the li’!’ ol’ theory is 
‘ight, all right. So long, fellows.” 

That evening Slim, with a roll of gaudily 
zovered quilts slung over one shoulder and 
a suitcase at his feet, stood in a secluded 
zorner of the railroad station when Olga 
zame in to herd her workmen into their 
proper train. lga’s father, in common 
with the other contractors on railroad- 
construction work, had the, privilege of 
shipping the workers he had secured in the 
various cities, free of charge to his head- 
quarters camp. The men were hired by 
employment agents, to whom they paid a 
fee—usually two dollars—in return for 
which they were given a receipt which 
entitled them to a free ride to the camp. 
When a number of men were going out to- 
gether the employment agent issued a pass 
entitling a designated number of men to 
ride together in the smoker or one of the 
day coaches. At the railroad station, before 
the men entered the train the pass was 
turned over to the conductor and he gave 
each man a hat check which served as a 
ticket to the camp. As an additional 
means of identification each man was re- 
quired to carry his own roll of bedding. 

Olga made a practice of supervising the 

issuing of the hat checks to her men, and 
usually returned to the camp on the same 
train. Slim watched as she herded her 
gang down to one of the iron gates that 
barred the way to the train shed. While she 
was engaged in conversation with one of 
the railroad men Slim edged his way into 
the group of workmen, unceremoniously 
lifted the pasteboard check from the hat of 
a stolid-faced hunky, and in return slipped 
some silver into the man’s mackinaw pocket. 
Then to avoid the consequences of a riot if 
the fellow tried to get through the gate 
without the hat check, he prodded him in 
the ribs. 
— “Say, you,” he hissed in the hunky’s 
ear, ‘“‘there’s a friend of yours from the old 
country out in the waiting room. He wants 
te talk to you right away. Better hurry.” 
Pointing the way toward the waiting room 
Slim placed his hand on the uncomprehend- 
ing hunky’s back and gave him a violent 
start in the right direction. A moment later 
the gate opened and Slim with the rest of 
the men was herded into the smoker of the 
waiting train. He found a seat, pulled his 
hat down over his eyes, slouched down on 
the small of his back, and almost immedi- 
ately was fast asleep. 

The next morning when they reached 
their destination he dropped off the train 
before it came to a stop, in order to avoid 
the chance of meeting Olga. Making him- 
self as inconspicuous as possible he waited 
until she had turned the men over to one 
of the timekeepers in the general office. As 
soon as she had gone on into one of the 
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inner rooms Slim edged his way up to the 
timekeeper’s desk. 

““My name is Reynolds,” he said. ‘I’m 
to report to the boss at the middle tunnel.” 

““Where’s your employment receipt?” 
the timekeeper asked. 

“Do I look as if Miss Lafferty picked me 
up in an employment office?”’ Slim replied 
coldly. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” the youth said 
hastily. He paused, fingering one of the 
numbered metal disks that usually were 
issued to the workers to be used as a means 
of identification on pay days. 

Slim reached over and took the disk out 
of his hand. 

“The name is Reynolds—Bob Reynolds. 
Put me down as a hard-rock man. Old 
Pete will settle with me when I get a 
hole punched through that dike of rock 
that’s worrying him just now.” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly,” replied the 
youth respectfully. ‘‘I’ll just leave your 
pay rate open. And you'll not need the 
number check unless you want to keep it 
as a souvenir. Ha-ha!”’ 

“Yes,” said Slim. ‘‘Ha-ha! I’ll keep it 
as a souvenir. And how do I get out to the 
camp?” 

“There’s a truck waiting now. It will 
be leaving in about ten minutes.”’ 

“T’ll be leaving with it,’ Slim com- 
mented. 

When he reached the camp where he had 
decided to work, he found the boss was of a 
type new in his experience—a slightly bald, 
decidedly worried-looking gentleman con- 
spicuous chiefly for his kid gloves and 
leather putties. He frowned when Slim re- 
ported to him. 

“‘T don’t see why Miss Lafferty sent you 
out here,’ he complained petulantly, ‘I 
need muckers, not miners.” 

“T’m good with a long-handled shovel,” 
Slim told him. “And I’m not like most of 
the hard-rock men—it doesn’t hurt my 
dignity to do a little mucking once in a 
while.” 

“Tf that’s the case you are different from 
most of the fellows I’ve had on this job,” 
the boss said, still speaking petulantly. 
“But if she sent you I suppose I’ll have to 
put you to work. The afternoon shift goes 
on at three. You report then.” 

That afternoon when Slim went into the 
tunnel he found his was indeed a shoveler’s 
job. The proposition was, like the boss, a 
new one in Slim’s experience, and instead of 
going to work immediately as his fellows 
did—most of them stolid unskilled aliens— 
he climbed up close to the crumbling breast 
of the tunnel and knelt there to study the 
formation. 

When the boss, still carefully gloved, 
came in, Slim was still up there pondering. 
The boss spoke sharply to him. 

“Don’t sit there looking at it,’’ he said 
peevishly. ‘‘Get a shovel and begin moving 
some of it.” 

“Uh-huh,” Slim answered, unperturbed. 
“This side of the tunnel has been driven 
through a basaltic formation. What kind 
of rockis there on the other side of the dike?”’ 

“Quartzite.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Slim again. “I thought 
so—or maybe granite.” 

“Well, get to work,” the boss ordered. 
“The Laffertys with their engineers will be 
here soon, so grab a shovel and begin 
going through the motions.” 

Slim climbed back down to the floor of 
the tunnel and picked up a shovel. Then 
he stopped and began studying again. 
Above him and on both sides he could see 
where an abortive effort had been made to 
check the inpouring rock by means of tim- 
bers. It took him a moment or two to 
decide why the effort had been unsuccess- 
ful. At last he went to work beside a 
swarthy hunky, and with rhythmic easy 
movements began tossing the finely broken 
rock into a dump car on the track behind 

im. 

As he worked he came to a solution that 
seemed satisfactory to him. The dike, 
an upthrust stratum of argillaceous shale, 
had through long ages been subjected to 
the terrific grinding pressure of the oppos- 
ing bodies of basaltic rock and quartzite 
on either side—a pressure that had re- 
sulted in the shattering of the entire layer 
of shale into tiny fragments. Now that the 
pressure was removed at the place of the 
tunnel’s intersection, it was inevitable that 
the finely crushed rock would pour into the 
opening as fast as it was removed. 


Slim began to figure out a way for check- 
ing that constant flow of broken rock. He 
was still figuring, still swinging his shovel 
with rhythmic ease from muck pile to dump 
ear, when Olga with her father and several 
of their technical men came into the tun- 
nel. They stopped beside the car he was 
filling and stood for a few minutes discussing 
the situation. At last Lafferty, a heavy, 
red-faced, big-fisted man, spoke impa- 
tiently: 

“Now, boys, I want you to stop your 
figuring and get to work and punch a hole 
through the blamed stuff. If you can’t do 
it soon I’ll be broke, and then we’ll all be 
out of a job.” 

As he began speaking Slim straightened 
up and leaned on his shovel handle, lis- 
tening. 

“And you,” Lafferty bellowed, venting 
weeks of pent-up impatience in the explo- 
sion, “‘ye black, curly-headed son of Satan, 
do ye think that muck stick was made to 
lean on?” 

Slim grinned amiably. 

“Anybody but a bunch of soft-dirt dig- 
gers would know that leaning on it would 
do more good than using it in this kind of 
place.” 

“Tell ye say!”’ Lafferty exploded again, 
his face turning an apoplectic purple. 

Olga, standing beside her father, now 
had her say. 

“Who hired you?’”’ she demanded. 
**Aren’t you the fellow I talked to in Han- 
sen’s yesterday—the one who said he had 
worked in run rock?” 

“Uh-huh,” said Slim. ‘‘And you wouldn’t 
let me finish telling you about it. When you 
walked away from me I was just getting 
ready to tell you that we let it run until we 
got ready to stop it. Then we stopped it.’ 

“Ye did, did ye?” Lafferty interrupted. 
“ce How? ” 

““And as I was saying,”’ Slim continued, 
still addressing Olga, “‘when the boys told 
me how you had persuaded your poor old 
dad to take this contract against his better 
judgment, and now were like to ruin him 
because of being too obstinate to let any- 
body tell you how to handle this kind of 
rock—why, I just naturally had to come up 
here to help out a little.” 

“So kind of you,’ Olga said contemp- 
tuously. “I suppose the next thing you’ll 
tell me is that you know how to drive 
through this dike.” 

“Sure,” Slim admitted modestly. ‘“‘That’s 
just what I was going to say when you in- 
terrupted me. And I’ll make you a little 
bet on the matter. I’ll bet you the best pair 
of silk stockings you can buy in Spokane 
against a dinner at Davenport’s that I can 
put a hole through this dike and gain at 
least four feet a day while I’m doing that 
little thing.” 

Slim’s suggested wager brought a flash 
of anger to Olga’s eyes. One of the engi- 
neers also seemed to consider the statement 
decidedly improper, and stepped between 
her and Slim. 

“That will be enough from you,” he said 
belligerently. 

But Old Pete Lafferty thought differ- 
ently. With one movement of his brawny 
arm he swept the engineer aside. 

“Be a sport, girl,’’ he coaxed. ‘Call the 
lad’s bet.” 

Then with a jerk of his head and a ges- 
ture of his thumb he indicated that he 
wanted Slim to accompany him. Together 
they strode out of the tunnel. Out in the 


open, out of earshot of everybody, Old Laf- . 


ferty began speaking. 

“Now, me laddie buck,’’ he said, spit- 
ting on his hands and rubbing them -to- 
gether in pleasant anticipation, “‘I haven’t 
been allowed to lick a soul since we took 
this contract. It’s time for me to begin to 
clean up. Ye look like a likely lad to start 
with. If ye can’t tell a straight story about 
how ye intend to handle the rock in there; 
it’s merrily round and round we'll be going 
in just a minute.” 

“Too bad you started off as a soft-dirt 
man,” Slim commented. ‘‘ You would have 
made a grand hard-rock boss.’’ 

“None o’ your blarney,’’ Old Pete com- 
manded. ‘Besides, I’m a better man than 
any hard rocker that ever stepped. Now 
talk, me laddie buck, and talk straight.” 

When Olga and her hand-picked techni- 
cal men came out of the tunnel a few min- 
utes later they found Lafferty and Slim 
sitting side by side on an overturned dump 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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Prevents Over-heating ! 


Ford Cars and Trucks equipped 
with the “Henry” Circulating 
Water Pump are ready for any 
roads and any weather. No 
ovet-heating from inefficient 
water circulation. Dependable 
service every day—in blistering 
heat or below-zero weather. 


The “Henry” knows its job and 
does it right. It’s the sure cure 
for “hot-headed” Fords. It 
“pumps from where the water is’’. 
Takes cool water from the base 
of the radiator; forces it up 
around cylinders and valves 
the minute the engine is started. 


Ends troubles from over-heating. 
Makes unnecessary the frequent 
removal of carbon and grinding 
of valves. Stops excessive oil 
and gas consumption. Quickly 
repays its cost. 


Install the “Henry” on your Ford 
car or truck and note the differ- 
ence in efficiency of your motor. 


You can attach the “Henry” your- 
self in 10 minutes with wrench 
and screw driver. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, mail the cou- 
pon with $7.50; west of Rockies 
$8.00. We will send you pump 
same day order is received. 


Dealers: If you’re not handling the 
Henry’, write,to your jobber or to us. 


HENRY AUTO PARTS COMPANY 
Trade Sales Division of 

The Prime Manufacturing Company 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dept. P 


The“*Henry” 

isguaranteed 

for the life of 
your Ford. 


Henry Auto Parts Company, 


Trade Sales Division of The Prime Mannfacturing Company, 
Dept. P, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: I enclose $_ for ““‘Henry”” 
Water Pump for 19 model Ford. 
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State. = | 
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cr, their heads together, absorbed in a good 
<d-fashioned heart-to-heart talk. Without 
loking up Old Pete waved them away. 

“Take the car and drive back to head- 
aarters,” he commanded. ‘I’ll be coming 

j later.”’ One of the engineers stopped as 
ito speak. “G’wan, g’wan,” the old boss 
sid impatiently. “I'll talk with you later.” 
_ As Olga’s party climbed into Lafferty’s 
‘g touring car he nudged Slim in the ribs. 

““Them’s the lads I’m afraid of,” he con- 

‘ssed, ‘‘them fish-eyed white-collared b’ys 
‘ith their estimates and their yes-sirs and 
ieir no-sirs. Them’s the ones you’ll have 
» take care of. You start at headquarters 
id I’ll start at the other end, and between 
; we'll make a job of this yet.” 
Slim nodded and his restless blue eyes 
‘eamed with the joyous light of battle. He 
atched until the car careened from sight 
vound a curve in the road beyond. 

“For your purpose out here,’”’ he com- 
vented casually, expressing a vagrant 
1ought that had occurred to him, “you 
iould have a light inexpensive car.” 

“Sure I should,” Lafferty agreed. “But 
iat big car is asymbol of my disrespect for 
ie efficiency ideas Olga learned in college. 
very now and then I break out and buy 
ymething extravagant like that car, lest I 
et completely under the girl’s thumb. ’T will 
e a great relief to me when she is well mar- 
ed and has babies to occupy herself with.” 

He got up and went over to a tool house 
nd selected a pick he had noticed there. 
'y tapping the end of the handle on a rail 
e was able to remove the sharp-pointed 
‘on head. Then he spit on his hands again. 
nd sighted down the stout ash handle as he 
efted the weight of it. 

‘’T will make a fair shillalah for bump- 
ag heads,” he told Slim. ‘Now, like I 
aid, you’ll have to clean up at headquar- 
ers. What with Olga around and all them 


lick young squirts of hers, I wouldn’t be . 


ble to express myself. You take care of 
hem and I[’ll start at the other end and 
ake care of the loafing roughnecks who 
1ave been slowing down this Job.” 

Slim started back on foot. He was soon 
yvertaken by a truck, and reached head- 
juarters about five that afternoon. He 
vent directly to the general offices. The 
yuter room was used by the clerical force. 
['wo doors opened from the room—one into 
the office occupied by Lafferty and his 
laughter, and the other into a long narrow 
‘oom used by the engineers. Both doors 
were open. Slim saw that Olga was seated 
at her desk with her head pillowed on her 
arms, dejection and weariness evident in 
avery drooping line. In the other room sey- 
aral men were seated together in earnest 
conference. Ata tablein a far corner a fat, 
wise-looking youth sat bent over some trac- 
ings. Slim sauntered in. The wise-looking 
youth looked up, smiled in a friendly warn- 
ing way, and nodded his head to indicate 
that the men should not be disturbed. 

_ Slim responded to the smile, but did not 
heed the warning. 

“Son,” he said, “‘do you know how to use 
a transit?” 

“Yep,” the fat boy answered, ‘“‘and I 
didn’t learn all I know out of books either.’’ 

Slim grinned his appreciation. 

“You'll do,” he said. “‘You’ll do. Com- 
mencing in about ten minutes you’]l be head 
engineer on this job. If you value the title 
don’t hire too many assistants.” 

Then he turned to the astonished men 
there. : 

“The rest of you sweet little dickey birds 
are fired,” he told them. “The quicker you 
open your wings and fly away the less likely 
you are to have your feathers ruffled.” 

One of the men rose angrily. It was the 
same one who had taken offense when Slim 
offered to make his little bet with Olga. 

“T’m in charge here,” he said. ‘‘ When 
there is such a message to be delivered J’ll 
receive it from Mr. Lafferty or his daugh- 
ter.” 

“Oho, my little fighting cock,” said Slim. 
“Come here.’”’ Reaching a long muscular 
arm across the intervening space, he seized 
the gentleman by the collar and unceremo- 
niously heaved him out into the front office. 
Then he laid hold of another one of the men. 

At the first sound of the fray Olga rushed 
to the door of her office. An instant later 
her pet engineer sprawled on the floor at 
her feet. Gathering himself painfully on 
hands and knees, he looked up at her re- 
proachfully. 

“He threw me_ out,” he complained. 

_ As he was speaking, one of his assistants 
joined him there on the floor, and then 
another. Olga had spent many years of 
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her young life in the camps. She had not 
seen Slim come in, but she had no doubt 
her father had sent him. Being familiar 
with men of elemental moods she discreetly 
withdrew and closed the door behind her. 
After the noise of the mélée died away she 
heard Slim telling the timekeeper to pay 
them all and let them go. She could not 
hear the timekeeper’s reply, but Slim’s 
next statement was quite audible. 

“T’m Lafferty’s new boss. No, we'll not 
pay them two weeks in advance. If we did 
right we would hold out what they have 
coming, to make up in a small way for the 
mess they’ve made of this job. No, don’t 


argue or I’ll have to bump the whole smear | 


of you out.”’ 
Then came the chief engineer’s voice. 


“May I speak to Miss Lafferty a mo- | 


ment?” 


“Isn’t the hint I’ve given you sufficient?” | 


Slim reproved. “Miss Lafferty isn’t on 
speaking terms with you any more.” 

“Are we to be permitted to go back into 
the other room for our personal belong- 
ings?”’ This with extreme dignity. 

“Sure,” Slim told them amiably. “Take 
anything you want but the furniture.” 

For the next few minutes Olga listened 
to the subdued hubbub of men hastily 
cleaning up an office. Then a silent pro- 
cession of dazed gentlemen wended its un- 
happy way to the bunk house. Not until 
they were out of sight did Olga open her 
door. Slim was still in the engineers’ 
room. Silently she beckoned to one of the 
office men. 

“Send him to me,” she said in: a small 
voice. 

A moment later Slim came in from a con- 
ference he had been holding with the fat, 
wise-looking youth, whom he had retained 
as his chief engineer. He stood respectfully 
in front of Olga’s desk. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ he said. 

“Why didn’t father come back here with 
you?” 

Slim smiled. 

“Your father is a regular guy,”’ he told 
her. “He started out with a pick handle to 
speed things up along the line.” 

Olga glared at him angrily. 

“You put him up to it,” she accused. 
“You great hulking beast.” 

Then like a sudden shower the tears 
came, and with her face hidden in her 
arms on her desk, she sobbed silently for a 
while. The outburst served to ease her 
tired tense nerves, and at last she dried her 
eyes and gave a long sigh of resignation. 

“When I first saw you I knew you were 
the kind of man I couldn’t get along with,” 
she grieved. ‘“‘Now you’ve come butting 
in, and dad has gone out on a head-bumping 
rampage, and between you you'll most 
likely find a way to handle the rock in that 
middle tunnel, and if you do, dad never 
will have any confidence in my ability to 
select men scientifically.’ 

““Dog-gone. it, Miss Olga,’ Slim said 
tolerantly, “you are young yet, and it 
takes age and experience as well as book 
learning to teach a fellow such things. You 
sized me up as a ten-day man, and you were 
right. But it takes a reckless, irresponsible 
fellow like I am to bust a jam like you’ve 
gone and gotten your dad into. Another 
thing, you’ve not been treating the old man 
right. Why, he’s a regular, war-whooping, 
big he bearcat, your dad is. A fellow like 
that just naturally has to bust out every 
so often, and you’ve been cramping his 
style, that’s what you’ve been doing. While 
I’m running this job you’ll have to leave 
him alone. Now mind what I’m telling 
you.” 

“Ts that so?”’ Olga flared. “Don’t tell 
me how to treat my father. And don’t 
think for a minute you are running this job 
or anything pertaining to it.’”” Immediately 
her common sense caused her to hedge a 
bit. ‘“‘Of course, if you’ve made an agree- 
ment with my father about handling the 
middle tunnel you may go ahead with that.” 

Slim drew a breath and sighed. 

“T hate to repeat myself,’’ he said pa- 
tiently. “But I reckon I must this time. 
Like I said, you’ve been hampering your 
dad’s style, and now that I’m running this 
job you’ve got to leave him alone. Is that 
clear?” 

Olga rose from her chair and one capable 
fist beat a tattoo on the desk. Her pink 
cheeks were splashed with red and her 
breast rose and fell with the tempest of her 
emotion. 

“Oh, if I were able I would beat you half 
to death!’’ she told him. ‘You are not in 
charge of this job, and I’ll treat my father 
just as I please.” 
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guished the “‘Just Wright” shoe for two 
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These qualities are recognized by well 
dressed men of today in buying ‘‘Just 
Wright’’ shoes for business and recrea- 
tion. Priced $10.00 and $11.00. 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
Department S-207, Rockland, Mass. 


Makers also of men’s Arch Preserver Shoes 
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The Index of a 
Good Dealer 


There are, perhaps, more makes of tire patches 
than of any other accessory—thousands of 
them, good, bad and indifferent. 

When you find the big Locktite display cab- 
inet on the counter, you find a dealer who thinks 
so much of your satisfaction that he sells the 
patch out of these thousands that has won 
leadership on its merit. 

Locktite is a good guide to look for when select- 
ing the dealer you want to patronize. 

LOCKTITE PATCH CO. 


4196 Bellevue Ave. DETROIT 


Patent reinforcing holds 
cut firmly together—makes + 
tube strongest at repair. 


1ericaS leading - 


TIRE PATCH _ 


36 sq. in. non-stretching patent reinforced 


patching. 


Big tube cement. 
Handsome tin container. 
preferred, youcan get Locktite Red Top, 
the quality s-t-r-e-t-c-h-a-b-l-e patching. 
Either non-stretchable or 
stretchable complete 50c 


This display cabinet 
is the mark ofa 
good dealer 


Buffer top. 
Directions. If 


5s At Good Dealers 


Gverpwhere 


house, lawn, garden or garage. 


With your GOOD LUCK hose 
be sure to use a Boston Nozzle 
— “Stream, shower or mist with 
a twist of the wrist.” 
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Just as om 


hair brush 
left it— 


MEX realize that nothing spoils 
the good impression their ap- 
pearance makes so quickly as un- 
kempt hair. For years they have 
wanted something that would keep 
their hair looking as it does just 
after it has been combed. 

That is why Stacomb was greeted 
with such enthusiasm. 

Today wherever you go, you find 
well-dressed, successful young men 
with their hair always in place— 
soft, lustrous, natural. 

Women find Stacomb just the 
thing for stray hairs, to make the 


Name 


Garden hose seldom wears out. It dries up 
and falls to pieces. GOOD LUCK hose lasts 
for many seasons because it is made with 
plenty of live rubber. Light in weight, mod- 
erate in price, the ideal hose to use around 


New way to make your 
hair stay combed 


ees ae 


113 West 18th Street, New York City 
Please send me, free of charge, a generous sample tube of Stacomb 


PREEM sieges Laboratories, Inc., Dept. A-34 ml | (), 
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“Making the 
Garden Grow” 


written by a professional horti- 
culturist, is a great help to the 
amateur gardener. Sent for 10 
cents in stamps. Write for it today 


curl stay in, and to keep bobbed 
hair in place. 

Stacomb is a light, velvety, in- 
visible cream, obtainable at all drug 
and department stores. If your 
hair is dry and straggly you will 
find Stacomb just what you have 
always wanted. Even after sham- 
poo, Stacomb will keep your hair in 
order all day long. 
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“Gosh, girl,” Slim said with honest ad- 
miration, “if you had red hair I would 
understand you perfectly and we’d get 
along fine together after we had time to get 
acquainted. But you’re the first yellow- 
haired one I’ve ever had to deal with, so 
I’ll have to go slowly. And yet I can see 
that this matter of who’s to be boss must 
be settled right now.’”” He turned and shut 
the door leading out into the outer office. 
As he turned, Olga, with a startled, almost 
guilty expression, put her hands quickly to 


| the thick braid of flaxen hair that was 


coiled snugly around her wide, well-shaped 
head. When he came back to the desk her 
hands were relaxed at her sides and she was 
watching him, smiling as if enjoying an 
unsuspected advantage she had just gained. 

““Dog-gone it, Miss Olga,’’ he said, ‘‘you 
certainly have a red-haired disposition.* 
Are we going to be friends while I’m run- 
ning this job or are we going to fight?” 

“We won’t be friends,” she compromised; 
“but if you’ll try to keep out of my way we 
won’t have to fight—very often.” 

Slim breathed a sigh of relief. - 

““That’s just fine,’ he told her. ‘“I’ll be 
at the middle tunnel most of the time, so 
you won’t have to see me at all—unless I 
learn that you’ve been trying to squelch 
your dad again. Now I'll be getting to 
work. I want to do a week’s timbering in 
that tunnel during the next twenty-four 
hours, Then I’ll begin the winning of the 
little bet you made.” 

“T made!” she flared again. Then she 
laughed. “You are certainly the most 
peeving man I ever met. But at that, I 
hope you win your old bet. This is the first 
big contract dad ever tackled. If he should 
fall down on it his heart would be broken. 
So for his sake I’ll be glad to pay if I lose.” 

With that he returned to his unfinished 
conference with the fat youth. 

“What I want you to do is to hop on 
tonight’s train and go to Spokane and find. 
some bird for us who understands all there 
is to know about cement work.” 

At this point the youth interrupted: 

“One of the lads you threw out is good at 
that—an expert.’ 

“Fine,” said Slim. ‘‘You run over like a 
good fellow and bring him here to me.” 

“T will not,” said the fat youth. ‘‘Those 
birds have been condescending to me or 
else politely picking on me ever since Old 
Pete hired me. A big chance I would have 
to persuade one of them to come back here 
and go to work for you.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that,’’ Slim said. 
“Describe this cement expert and I’ll go 
over and get him myself.” 

A moment later Slim was ambling over 
to the bunk house. He entered without the 
formality of knocking and a sudden hostile 
silence pervaded the room where the men 
had gathered. Slim beckoned to the man 
he wanted. 

“What is it you want with me?” the gen- 
tleman asked belligerently. 

“T want an explanation,” Slim told him 
sternly. ‘I want to know why you’ve been 
laying down on the job—holding out on a 
woman who trusted you, as it were.” 

The cement man’s attitude of belligerence 
changed slowly to uncomprehending be- 
wilderment. 

“’Wh-wh-why 4 

“Don’twhy me,” Sliminterrupted. “Just 
come over to the office and make your ex- 
planation.” 

He turned and opened the door and stood 
waiting. The engineer, still bewildered and 
uncomprehending, reacted to the silent sug- 
gestion of the open door. He preceded 
Slim out from the bunk house and went 
across to the office. } 

“Sit down,” Slim commanded, pointing 
to one of the vacant desks. ‘‘You’ve spe- 
cialized in cement work, haven’t you? Then 
why have you been holding out on Miss 
Lafferty as you have been doing? Why 
didn’t you tell her you could handle that 
job in the middle tunnel?” 

“‘B-b-but,’”’ stammered the poor man, 
“‘th-th-that isn’t a c-c-cement j-job.”’ 

“Sure, it’s a cement job.” 

“B-b-but h-h-how ——” 

“That’s for you to say. Perhaps I can 
give you a suggestion which will help you. 
In a shaft. where I once worked we sank 
through a blanket of rock similar to the dike 
in that tunnel. It was a narrow stratum— 
not more than eighteen or twenty feet 
thick—and as we went down on it we held 
the loose rock in place on all four sides of 
the shaft with a continuous wall of cement.” 

““Th-th-that would have been easy,” said 
the engineer, now on safe and familiar 
ground. “But I see no similarity between 


a blanket stratum in a shaft and the dike: 
have encountered in the tunnel.” 

“Perhaps there isn’t any,” Slim ec 
ceded. ‘“‘But the way we handled th 
shaft has given me an idea. I noticedap 
of heavy steel rails out in the yard. I’m 4 
ing to have the blacksmiths shape some. 
those rails to fit snugly against the walls a 
roof of the tunnel. aie | 

“Your first job,’’ he said, turning to t 
fat youth, ‘“‘will be to sketch a plan of t 
rig I want, and get the dimensions of ¢ 
tunnel so the blacksmiths will have defin| 
plans to follow. After the rails are shap 
we'll set them up in the tunnel and drive 
course of three-inch planking between thi 
and the walls and roof. The planking 4 
be driven forward into the loose rock. Y 
get the idea?”’ | 

The engineer nodded, unimpressed. 

“We tried that very thing, using timber; 
he said. ‘We found we could not gain 
the incoming rock.” | 

“Tt didn’t work because you didn’t ha’ 
any real timbermen to do the job for you 
Slim told him. “TI could do this with ti 
bers, but they would take up more roc 
and be slower to work with than the st 
supports.” 

“Well, I surely hope your effort will 
successful,’’ the cement expert said ho 
estly. ‘‘I suppose you want me to prepa 
plans and specifications for a retaining w; 
of cement to be built under the planking 

“There you go,’’ Slim complaine 
“Wasting good time preparing plans ai 
specifications.” : 

‘*S-s-see here, s-sir,”’ the engineer sai 
getting excited again, “‘you can’t expect 
man to work without plans and specific 
tions. B-b-besides, I don’t want to wo) 
for you anyhow. I th-th-thought you we 
having me come here to talk to Miss Le 
ferty or I wouldn’t have come.” i 

“Tut, tut,’ Slim said soothingly. “You 
still be working for Miss Lafferty. It ju 
happens I have a suggestion I want) 
offer.”’ 

“N-n-no, sir. I heard you say to #] 
timekeeper you were the new boss. I ha 
a motto that I always adhere to: If yx 
can’t be loyal to the man you are worki 
for, get another job. That’s what I’m g 
ing to do now.” He rose as if to leave. 
‘ “Sit down,” Slim said patiently. “§ 
down and listen to me. I haven’t time 
hunt up another bird of your species ju 
now. We have a little cement job on hai 
and you'll have to take care of it for us 

“T won't.” 

“Oh, yes, you will.” 

The engineer rose excitedly. 

“T s-s-suppose y-you’ll m-m-manhan¢ 
me again,” he stuttered; “b-but I wa 
you I'll resist to the utmost. And for t 
last time I say you'll have to get someo: 
else to do the work for you.” 

“I’m glad you’ve told me that for ti 
last time,’’ Slim said cheerfully. ‘Na 
that that’s off your mind sit down aga 
and let me explain what I want you to do 

The man almost wept. 

“I won't,” he repeated with pathe 
earnestness. ae 

“Allright,” said Slim. ‘You won’t hay 
to—for a few days. I don’t need you ju 
now anyhow.” He looked over at his chi 
engineer. ‘‘Son,”’ he said, “‘is there son 
cool quiet nook where we can put our frien 
until he gets over his jag? I want hi 
around handy when we need him.” 

“The new powder magazine might do, 
the fat youth decided. “It is a nea 
looking little structure that hasn’t been use 
yet—out in the hills about a quarter « 
amile from here. A nice little building, co 
structed of cement. He planned it himsel 
Strong walls and a frail roof so the for 
will go straight up in case of an explosio1 
But at that, it should hold him for a fe 
days.” 
Fine,’ Slim said. With unexpet 
suddenness he wrapped his long nu 
arms about the gentleman and picked h 
up as one would lift a child. ‘“‘Let’s snea 
out. the back way,” he suggested to h 
chief engineer. ‘It might set a bad onal 

p th 


to let the men see him all jagged u 


way.” . 

When they returned, Slim called Ok 
and explained his plan for driving throug 
the loose rock of the dike by means « 
planking and steel supports. . 

“When we put the tunnel through in th 
manner,” he told her, ‘‘the roof and wal 
back of the planking will be composed « 
dry, hard, closely packed, broken rod 
There is no reason why this can’t be co! 
verted into a continuous, solidly comeay 

(Continued on Page 181) 


(Continued from Page 178) 
course of rock. To do this we'll need to 
bore holes through the planking and squirt 
a stream of thin cement through each hole 


_ with sufficient pressure to force the liquid 


into the air spaces between the rock frag- 
ments to a depth of two or three feet. 
“Now this is what I want you to do: 
Your cement expert is locked in the new 
powder house. As soon as he becomes lucid 
again I want you to find out from him just 
what sort of outfit we will need to handle 


_ this job. We’ll need a mixer, of course, and 


some hose. And we'll need some sort of 


' gun or nozzle to discharge the cement at 


high pressure, and some sort of pump, of 
course. The main thing now is for you to 
get my idea. Let your expert tell you 


' what kind of outfit we’ll need for the ce- 


| for the others that were to follow. 


- 


ment work—and then you hop into your 
dad’s car and go to Spokane and get the 
outfit. Have it here as soon as possible. 
And don’t let the cement engineer escape. 
We'll have to have him on hand as soon as 
my part of the work is ready.” 

All that night Slim and Old Pete Lafferty 
labored with a gang of blacksmiths and 
mechanics, cutting, bending, welding the 
heavy rails into the shape and size required 
for the tunnel. The first of the unwieldy, 
wide-spanning arches was left as a pattern 
As 
soon as two more were finished they were 
hurried into the tunnel. When morning 
came Slim and Lafferty took a gang of 
timbermen with them to put the supports 
in place. On the way to the tunnel they 
passed men, singly and by twos and threes, 
most of them wearing the scars of recent 
battle, going toward headquarters. One 
badly marred camp bully stepped out of 
the way of the car and stood brandishing 
his fists and yelling defiant curses. 

“Looks like you cleaned up a bit,’”’ Slim 
commented. 

*“A grand shindy all around,” Old Pete 
admitted. “I started at the end of the line 
and worked this way, warming up as I 
came in. We have just about enough b’ys 
left to make a good useful crew. And faith, 
*twas a thoughtful lad ye were to bundle 
Olga off to Spokane early this morning so 
she wouldn’t be here to reprove her ould 
dad when the poor wrecks begin to drift in 
for their pay checks.”’’ 

Slim smiled. 

“A great little woman she’ll make with a 
few more years of experience.’’ 

“A great little woman she is right now,” 
Old Pete said affectionately. ‘Although 
sometimes I wish she were more like her 
mother—content to stay in the fine home 
I’ve built for them in Spokane.” 

The shaping of the steel supports for the 
tunnel had been but the beginning of their 
tasks. All that day they labored with their 
men. The inpouring rock from the dike 
had filled back into the tunnel for a distance 
of about sixteen feet. Skill and strength 
and knowledge gained only by experience 
were needed to lift the supports into place, 
to drive the planking into the loose, con- 
stantly shifting, broken rock so as to form 
temporary walls and roof. Each course of 
planking was five feet in length, and the 
supports when finally worked forward into 
their permanent positions were spaced four 
feet apart to allow for an overlapping of 
the planking. Night. had fallen when the 
second course was finally driven into place. 
The men had cleared most of the rock from 
the tunnel and had gained about two feet 
into the dike. 

With this showing Slim was well pleased. 
His chief difficulty had been to keep the 
broken rock moved out fast enough for the 
men who were doing the other work. The 
shovelers were put on four-hour shifts with 
double pay in order to speed things up. 
After the third course of planking was 
started Slim went wearily but happily out 
of the tunnel. He nodded approvingly 
when he saw what Lafferty had accom- 
plished outside. A big water-tight tank 
had been built for holding the thin cement 
that would be needed; timbers were framed 
to be used as a foundation for the pump; 


a pipe line had been laid from a near-by 


stream to supply the necessary water¢ a 
cement mixer was ready; a cookhouse on 
wheels was there; and several sleeping tents 
for the men. 

Lafferty had slept during the afternoon 
so as to be ready to take charge of the work 
during the night, so Slim, his mind free 
from care, ate ravenously and then threw 
himself on a cot in one of the tents and 
slept immediately. With the first gray of 
the dawn he wakened, alert and eager for 
action. The following days and nights were 
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repetitions of the first. During the after- 
noon of the fourth day Slim, who had 
turned in for a few hours’ sleep, was dragged 
from his cot by Lafferty. 

“B’y,” Old Pete cried, pounding Slim on 
the back in his excitement, ‘we’ve made 
it; by hokey, we have! The last course of 
the planking is up against solid rock and we 
can hear the pounding of the machine 
drills working this way from the other 
side. By hokey, we’ll win out on this con- 
tract yet!’’ Still pounding Slim affection- 
ately, he piloted him toward the tunnel. 
“Like I’ve told Olga from the beginning, 
all we needed to make a go of this job was 
cee two-fisted roughneck like yourself, 

im.” 

Just before they reached the tunnel they 
met Olga coming out. 

“T want you to go and get that dickie 
bird of yours—that cement expert,’’ Slim 
told her. “We are going to need him now.” 

Olga began to laugh. 

“T went up to the powder house to see 
him the evening you shut him up,” she said. 
“‘T didn’t believe that yarn you told about 
him getting all ginned up. But when I 
peeked through the little ventilating win- 
dow and spoke to him he began to rave ina 
way that made me think he was either 
drunk or crazy. Then he began to plead 
with me to let him out so he could annihi- 
late you. At first I couldn’t get him to 
talk intelligently about cement at all. But 
before I left for Spokane the next morning 
he was quite rational and gave me all the 


information I needed about the equipment. |, 


required. Now that he has had ample time 
to meditate over the proposition, he’s quite 
worked up over your idea for cementing the 
loose rock back of the planking into a con- 
tinuous wall. I think it will be safe to go 
and get him and let him start mixing the 
cement.” 

Three hours later the last of the débris 
was cleared out of the tunnel. Holes were 
bored fairly close together all over the face 
of the planking; then two nozzles went 
into action, each pouring a stream of thin 
cement through these holes. All that night 
the men worked and well into the next day 
before they were satisfied that enough ce- 
ment had been forced into the compact 
broken rock to form a wall strong enough 
to pass the critical inspection of the railroad 
engineers. 

Then Slim asked how long it would take 
for the cement to set. 

“Never mind that,” Lafferty told him. 
“We'll leave those steel arches and the 
planking there forever unless the inspectors 
make us tear them out. But so far as you 
are concerned you can collect your bet any 
time you want to.” 

Slim, his overalls and boots splashed and 
coated with the gray of the dripping ce- 
ment, unshaven, gaunt from want of sleep, 
grinned down at Olga. 

““A dinner at Davenport’s,”’ he reminded 
her. “If we start now we can get there to- 
day in plenty of time.” 

“Come on,’’ she said promptly. 

When they left the tunnel they appro- 
priated Old Pete’s big car. 

“Dad has been planning to start for 
Spokane about six o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing,” she told him. “‘We’ll have to ramble 
if we get back that early.’ 

“Let’s ramble,” said Slim. ‘We'll stop 
a minute at headquarters for my suitcase 
and if we have no bad luck we should be 
able to reach Spokane by six this evening. 
It’s not much more than a hundred and 
twenty-five miles. You’ll want to go home 
to get dolled up a bit, and I’ll need a little 
time for a shave and a bath. Then we'll 
eat. After that a good show. Then back by 
six in the morning. Can we make it?” 

“You bet,” said Olga. 

The next morning promptly at six the 
big car with Olga at the wheel rolled to a 
silent stop in front of the headquarters 
office. At one of the windows Old Pete was 
watching‘ for them. Slim stepped reluc- 
tantly from his seat and turned to help Olga 
out. She slipped from behind the wheel 
and paused, lifting her arms and stretching 
them wearily. Then instead of leaving the 
car she let one of her outstretched arms 
come to rest across Slim’s shoulders. 

“‘Slim,”’ she said, putting her cheek on 
the arm that encircled his shoulders and 
turning her lips provokingly toward his, 
“if you weren’t a ten-day man, and if I 
weren’t afraid you would be boss of the 
house, I would marry you just as a matter 
of spite.” 

Slim grinned in an amused, friendly way 
and patted her upturned cheek. ‘“‘Dog- 
gone it!’”’ he said. “‘Why do you think I 
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Smart Styles for Young Men 


“A WINNER!” That’s what the college men say 
about the distinctive Ralston Fenway model. 

The beauty of design and correctness of style so typical of 
Ralston exclusiveness make it different from other shoes. 


Superior style, coupled with true Ralston quality, has made 
Ralstons famous—until today Ralstons are the accepted 
leaders of young men’s footwear. 


Most Ralstons $9.00 


RALSTON SHOEMAKERS 
986 Main Street Brockton, Mass. 
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THIS handsome Fenway 
model is made of genuine 
Creese and Cook’s Tony 
Tan Spartan Calf with 
dark tan Welt Lace in tip 
and eyelet row—a_ very 
smart young man’s Spring 
oxford. Write for free book- 
let and name of local 
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LONG with the pleasure that 
men will experience in 
discarding heavy dress will be the 
satisfaction of donning the light, 
cool TS Numbers of Shawknit Silk. 
Real economy, too, plusan assurance 


of correctness. 
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He Wants More than 
Just a Home 


KINDLY pat—a few words of praise answered by a 
wagging tail—he appreciates these little marks of 
affection as much as the actual necessities of life. 


Your dog deserves the best—especially in food. SPRATT’S 
Dog Foods simplify the whole feeding problem. They 
contain all the body building ingredients necessary to 
keep him healthy and vigorous. No other food is 
required when SPRATT’S is fed regularly. 


Try SPRATT’S Ovals, the pocket dog 
biscuit for all sizes and breeds. They 
F love’em! About 120 of these tempt- 
ing crackers to the pound. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
_ send for sample and enclose 2 cents 
.for new book, No. 54 on feeding. 


Your dog will be disap- 
pointed unless you insist 
on the genuine SPRATT’S!: 


SPRATT’S PATENT 
. LIMITED 
Newark, New Jersey 
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am a ten-day man? And have I ever tried 
to boss you? And anyhow, why should you 
want to spite me?” He had already de- 
cided Olga was a great little pal—but as a 
wife, well, he wasn’t so sure. He believed 
she ‘would expect too much of a fellow; 
would be too intolerant of his lapses. Be- 
sides, watching the clear frank lights of her 
eyes, he was aware she had not yet felt the 
need of a man in her scheme of things. If 
they had met a year later, two years per- 
haps. He continued to pat her cheek in a 
friendly way. “Tell me,” he continued, 

“after the way I’ve saved you from all the 
brain birds you had fluttering around here 
and everything, why should you want to 
be so mean as to marry me?”’ 

“Because of the way you’ve talked 
about red-haired women.” 

“You shouldn’t mind that,” he said, 
reaching to tuck a strand of wind-blown 
hair in place under her snug little hat. 
““You’ve never heard me say anything dis- 
agreeable about fair-haired ladies.’ 

““That’s one of the things I hold against 
you.” She was laughing at him now. “That 
is one of my many reasons for decid- 
ing against marrying you. Do you sup- 
pose a jealous red-haired woman like I am 
could endure hearing her husband con- 
tinually raving about his preference for 
blondes?” 

She straightened up and took his lean 
cheeks between her strong white hands and 
kissed him. 

“That is a thank-you for pulling dad out 
of a tight, place i in spite of me and my con- 
trariness,’”’ she said impulsively. ‘‘He’s in 
the window watching us. Now go in there 
and square yourself with him if you can.” 

Slim refused to go immediately. 

“T don’t get you,” he said, puzzled. 
“What do you mean—a red-haired woman 
like you?” 

“Old stupid, ” shemocked. “If you were 
half as wise as you are fine you would have 
guessed that the color of my hair comes out 
of a bottle. Naturally it is red—a flaming, 
fiery, horrid red—and I’ve always hated 
red hair.” 

“Well, dog-gone it!” Slim said indig- 
“Do you think I would have come 
up here to save you if I had known that 
about you? And do you think I would 
have let you kiss me? No, sir! Now your 
dad will be thinking we are engaged, and 
most likely he’ll want to lick me when he 
learns we aren’t. Dog-gone it, good-by.” 

Olga offered her hand. Slim hesitated an 
instant before he responded. 

““Good-by and good luck,” she said. 

Good-by and good luck! It was the cus- 
tomary farewell of the camps, without re- 
gret at the parting, without thought as to 
when they might meet again. 

Slim had been several days and nights 
without sufficient sleep, and his step lacked 
its usual jauntiness as he turned toward the 
office. He was wondering if he would be 
able to sleep until the following morning or 
if he would wake in time to drift out on the 
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evening train. Incidentally he was onal 
tain as to his destination; decided to leat! 
this matter to chance. 

Old Pete’s booming voice greeted him as. 
he entered. 

“By hokey, me b’y, congratulations! 
*Tis a fast worker ye are. And if it’s any of 
an ould dad’s business, when will the wed- 
ding be?” { 

Slim waved away Lafferty’s outstretched 
hand. 

“You'll be offering it as a fist next,” 
he said. ‘Why should an ambitious girl 
like Miss Olga marry a roughneck like 4 
am.? 

“Ye poor young babe!’”’ Old Pete ex- 
ploded. ‘‘Ye don’t mean to say ye accepted | 
A Bye after she kissed you like she 

i 

“Oh, that,” Slim said depreciatingly. 
“A girl would think a fellow didn’t like her. 
if he refused to kiss her after taking her 
home from the show.”’ 

“Not my girl, ye worthless philandering 
young scut!”’ Lafferty bellowed. ‘“‘Get out 
of me sight before I lose me temper and for- | 
get I’m indebted to you for helping us out | 
in that tunnel.” 

“I’m on my way,” Slim replied, unper- | 
turbed by his bluster. “I just came in 4 
draw what pay I have coming.” 

“Pay is it ye’re after?” the old = | 
growled.. ‘‘The book shows ye went to work - 
as a mucker at four dollars the shift. With- 
out my leave ye borrowed my fine car and 
drove to Spokane and back—more than two 
hundred and fifty miles. That will cost ye 
twenty cents a mile for the use of it—fifty 
dollars. If ye look on the books ye’ll find 
ye owe me something. But let it go, let it 
go. And now get out of me sight, ye | 
simpleton, before I throw ye out.” 

“Fair enough and square enough,” Slim 
decided amiably. He waved his hand ina 
gesture of farewell and left the office. Out. 
side he paused and searched his pockets to 
find how much money he possessed. He 
had come into the camp with a ten-dollar 
bill and a few pieces of silver. He still had 
the ten-dollar bill. Luckier than usual, he 
told himself. Then he yawned and stretched, 
and started toward the bunk house ana 
sleepily: 


“Count your many blessings, 
Name them one by one 


” : 


At the bunk house he stopped again ane 
looked back over the camp, just now stir- 
ring into wakefulness. 

“Circles!” he told himself, thinking of 
his recent wanderings. “Just circles! From 
Wallace to Spokane to British Columbia, 
back to Spokane, from Spokane here, and 
now, dog-gone it, just about enough cash to 
get back to Wallace. Circles! Sober again, 
broke again, and now what am I going to 
do? ” 

He yawned and stretched and went into 
the bunk house. In a sleepy indifferent way 
he was wondering what his next-job would 
be like. 
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Well I remember when for the first time 


_ the sheepmen who grazed their herds on 


tions I ever saw there. 
' Roosevelt when he met them in the old 


the national forests were required to ob- 
serve the regulations and pay a little some- 


_ thing for the government grass their sheep 
' consumed. They sent to Washington in 


protest one of the most formidable delega- 
I stood beside 


Cabinet Room at the White House, heard 
their story with patient attention, and at its 
conclusion told them, in language that had 
in it neither indecision nor postponement, 
that they could pay their fees or keep their 
sheep off the government forest land. That 
settled it. 

Another time, when the work of saving 
the public forests for the people was in 
full swing, the Senate put into the Agricul- 
tural Bill a clause which took away the 


_ President’s power to create national forests. 
_ Roosevelt was told of the danger and in- 


stantly agreed on a plan to meet it. Not 
a word was said, but the forest service 
worked night and day to delimit new na- 


| tional forests from the facts on record in its 


files, and new proclamations were signed by 
, the President as fast as they could be made 


to reach him. When, two or three days 


, later, the Agricultural Bill reached the 


President, he signed it, as the public interest 
required that he should, and then let it be 
known that more than sixteen million acres 
of forest land had just been saved for the 
people of the United States. 

For nearly twenty years the friends and 
enemies of conservation have fought in 
every Congress. Sometimes it was our 
friends in one House or the other who had 
to kill an anticonservation bill, and often 
did so by the narrowest margin, as when 
Senator La Follette’s magnificent filibuster 
in 1919 prevented the passage of the so- 
called Mineral Leasing Bill, which would 
have destroyed the naval oil reserves. 
Sometimes our enemies with difficulty pre- 
vented the passage of one of our measures. 
Whether in attack or in defense, the fight 
was always on. 


Measures of Safety 


But note this striking fact: Year by year 
the bills presented by either side approached 
more closely to the conservation ideal. Bill 
after bill, as it went through to final pas- 
sage, was much better for the public and 
much worse for the grabbers than when 
first introduced. If the interests which op- 
posed conservation had stopped fighting 
years before they did, the laws enacted 
would have been far less favorable to the 
public than those. which. finally passed. 
The longer the grabbers fought, the less 
they got in the end—which proves, if any- 
thing was ever proved, the steady advance 
of conservation in the good will of the Amer- 
ican people. ‘ : 

Let no man persuade you that conserva- 
tion and stagnation are the same. From 
the beginning conservation has meant wise 
use in the public interest, and it means wise 
use today. This generation has a right to 
all it needs, but no right whatever to waste 
what it does not need. Our children have 
their rights as well as we. If there was ever 
a policy since this.world began that was 
simple, sound and filled with common sense, 
it is the policy of conservation. 

The conservation policy needs but few 

and simple measures, but they are vital. 
As to forests, we must maintain and in- 
erease the national forests by adding to 
them what timbered public lands are left 
in the West, and in the East by purchase of 
mountain lands whose forests specially 
need protection. We must prevent or fight 
all forest fires, and, most important of all, 
we must stop the rushing devastation of 
privately owned commercial timberlands, 
which include three-quarters of the forests 
of the United States. We are cutting over 
ten million acres a year. 
__As to oil, we must give the Navy back its 
oil reserves. That comes first. Outside the 
naval reserves, the oil-bearing public lands 
already set aside must be rigorously pro- 
tected. We can afford to keep this oil against 
the time of need. There is no need to hurry 
about disposing of it under lease. We are go- 
ing to be short of oil before long, and then 
these lands will supply our needs and help to 
keep down the price of gasoline. 


his 
Micah: 


As to coal, we must hold in the public 
hands and lease for development the public 
coal lands now reserved, taking care that 
the terms of the lease shall not only yield a 
fair profit to the operators but also insure 
safety and fair conditions of work and 
living to the miners. 

The phosphate lands now set aside are 
absolutely necessary for our agricultural 
future. We must keep them for our farmers 
and develop them under lease as they are 
needed, and under no circumstances allow 
any of this indispensable fertilizer to be 
lost or wasted. 

The water-power sites reserved must be 
held and developed under the National 
Water Power Law by leasing them for not 
longer than fifty years—long enough to 
make each project a good investment—and 
under conditions which will protect the 
public interest and require the payment of 
a reasonable return for value received. And 
this applies to Muscle Shoals. 


The Giant Power Plan 


The value of these public resources is 
almost beyond imagination. The water 
power, the timber, the coal and the oil 
saved by Roosevelt are worth tens upon 
tens of billions—billions, not millions—of 
dollars to the people of the United States— 
a treasure so great that the human mind 
cannot realize its extent. The money value 
of the phosphate lands set aside by him I 
do not know, but his action prevented the 
increasing export of our scanty supply of 
this indispensable fertilizer to foreign coun- 
tries and conferred a benefit upon the 
American farmer which will be felt for gen- 
erations. 

This vast endowment is by no means the 
greatest thing the conservation policy has 
given to our people. Wealth is useless un- 
less men can live to enjoy it. Without the 
conservation of natural resources, America 
was on the highroad to the desolation and 
depopulation which the reckless destruc- 
tion of forests and other natural wealth has 
already brought upon many parts of the 
globe. Being, as it is, the wise and fore- 
sighted use of the riches of the earth to 
meet the needs of man, conservation means 
permanent prosperity. 

The latest development of the conserva- 
tion policy—the Pennsylvania plan for 
giant power—provides not only for the de- 
velopment of our water powers but also for 
the construction of great central electric- 
generating stations at the mouths of the 
coal mines. The current there produced, 
together with current from the rivers, is to 
be poured, so to: speak, into.a great pool of 
power and so distributed all over. Pennsyl- 
vania, and gradually, in coéperation with 
other states, as far as the cost of transmis- 
sion will permit, under plans and conditions 
framed in advance to protect the public 
interests. 

The giant-power plan means not only 
cheaper light and power for every factory, 
cheaper light and heat for every home in 
the city, but also cheap power, light and 
heat for every home on the land. The 
giant-power ideal is that no home, no farm, 
no workshop in all America shall be without 
electric service, with all the vast better- 
ments such universal service will bring. The 
whole great plan is based on development 
in codperation with public authorities and 
under conditions framed to secure not only 
a profit for the companies but also the best 
practicable terms for the people. 

This planning in advance to protect and 
promote the interests of the people is one 
of the striking differences between giant 
power and superpower. It will become 
steadily more important as time goes on. 
There is no part of human life that con- 
servation does not affect for good each day 
and all day long; and of this, giant power 
is a pointed illustration. 

It was this policy of conservation which 
Albert B. Fall undertook to overthrow, and 
he wasted no time about it. Fall took office 
as Secretary of the Interior in March, 1921. 
By April first he had already launched the 
idea of transferring to his department the 
forests of Alaska, then under the wise and 
efficient care of the forest service in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Along with this 
came the rumor of a transfer of the naval 
oil reserves from the Navy Department to 
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—burns gas and coal or wood 


A warm kitchen in winter—cool in sum- 
mer—comfortable between seasons. 

Indeed, what woman does not know 
this wonderful Alcazar Gas Duplex—the 
pioneer three-fuel range that burns gas 
and coal or wood—either singly or to- 
gether—changes instantly from fuel to 
fuel and cooks perfectly with all? 

Yet this is only one model in a varied 
line bearing the trademark Alcazar and 
including the finest types of gas ranges, 
kerosene gas cook stoves, coal and wood 
ranges built today. 

Unexcelled for good cooking and suc- 
cessful baking. 

See the Alcazar dealer—or write us. 


Alcazar Range & Heater Co. 
436 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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the Department of the Interior. The next 
month—May, 1921—that transfer was 
actually made. 

Soon afterward Fall began to reach out. 
He extended his scheme of transferring the 
Alaskan forests to his department to take 
in all the national forests, and was evidently 


making ready to include in his attack every 


natural resource that was under the control 
of his department already, or that could be 
brought under it. 

Mr. Fall was confident and ambitious, 
but he made one mistake. Like the pug- 
nacious little man in the old story, he took 
in too much territory. Moreover, he imag- 
ined that as a public official he still could 
live on the Three Rivers plane, and that the 
methods of the old frontier would go in 
Washington. Wherein, as it turned out, he 
was seriously mistaken. 

There are three kinds of government offi- 
cials. At one end of the scale are those who 
use public office for political advantage or 
private profit, and let the public interest 
go hang. In the middle are those who carry 
out the letter of the law, do as much as may 
be required of them by statute, risk noth- 
ing, accomplish little, and regularly draw 
their pay. At the other end of the scale are 
those who, while keeping squarely within 
the law, do for the public welfare not only 
what the law tells them they must, but also 
whatever they can do that is needed and 
not forbidden. Of such was Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

These are the public servants who think 
and plan and act to get for the people 
everything the people ought to have. We 
who worked with Roosevelt held with him 
that the duty of the Executive is not only 
to observe the letter of the law, not only to 
do what the law specifically requires shall 
be done, but to use all the powers of public 
office and every opportunity the law affords 
to advance the public welfare and serve the 
people. We held with him that the Execu- 
tive is the steward of the common good, 
and, like a faithful trustee, must lose no 
chance to advance the interest of his 
client. ‘‘Steward of the common good’’— 
I always liked that phrase. Some at least 
of the government departments have wan- 
dered far from that ideal. 


The Cost of Politics 


Washington has been adrift. Some of the 
leaders of the people have gone astray. 
They thought the Ten Commandments 
had lost their force. It would be safe to 
wager that some of them think otherwise 
today, and safer still to believe that the 
American people see, as they seldom have 
seen before, the need for honesty in govern- 
ment; and are determined, as they seldom 
have been before, that honesty in govern- 
ment henceforth shall prevail. 

It would be foolish to believe that the 
various investigating committees have 
found or will ever find all the dishonesty 
and betrayal that have been going on in 
Washington. A department, like a regi- 
ment, takes its tone from its leader. The 
official and personal standards which he ap- 
plies to himself filter down through theranks 
below, and color and control the standards 
and methods under which his subordinates 
deal with the public interest and the 
public business. 

Politics and personal profit as the ideals 
of the men at the top mean politics and 
profit along the whole line, and that costs 
the people money. I speak with knowledge, 
for I have the proof in Pennsylvania. More 
than a year ago it became my duty to take 
hold of state governmental machinery 
which had been run for politics and personal 
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advantage, and clean up the mess. My — 
job was and is to keep the public interest at | 
the head-of the table, where it belongs. To 
say nothing of the general housecleaning 
which has taken place, within a year we 
have found that under decent methods we 
ean do more work for the people of the 
commonwealth for three dollars in taxes 
than had previously been done for four, 
Old-style politics had been adding another 
and a needless dollar to every three the tax- 
payers had to pay for most kinds of gov- 
ernment work. 
What debased ideals of public service 


mean is not limited to corruption and scan- | 


dal and needless expense. They mean also 
a general weakening of confidence in our 
Government, and the strengthening of 
those extreme radicals who would like to 
destroy it. The worst of it is that the weak- 
ening is justified, because in fact a gradual 
deterioration in the whole government ma- 
chinery has taken place. Under such con- 
ditions good men become disgusted and 
leave; weak men or bad men turn their 
attention from serving the people to getting 
theirs; and gradually the machine is given 


more and more of the service for which the | 


people pay and the people less and less. 
An Old-Fashioned Remedy 


Present conditions in Washington are not 
of sudden growth. I haveseen the National 
Government do more and better work per 
dollar than the average railroad, for ex- 
ample. It has taken years of bad leadership 
to reach the present situation, and even 
now certain bureaus at Washington, like 
the forest service, are clean as a hound’s 


tooth. | 


Looseness or corruption at the top is at 
least as contagious as high standards and 
true conceptions of public duty. That is 
why it is so absolutely essential to put only 
honest men in charge. 

What the country needs is a revival of 
faith in its Government. But there can be 
no such revival until the Government is 
worth believing in. There is no way the 
Government can be restored to publie con- 
fidence unless the men who defiled it are 
thoroughly cleaned out. I do not mean 
only those who have gone already. I mean 
those also who ought to go. 

It will take knowledge and courage; 
knowledge of facts and men, of what con- 
servation is and what measures are neces- 
sary to protect and advance it; courage to 
face the facts squarely, tell the truth and 
let politics go hang. It will not be easy, but 
the road is open and clear. This is no time 
for pussyfooting. What is needed can be 
done, and it must be done. Our good name 
as a nation and our national self-respect 
absolutely require it. : 

The breakdown of government ma- 
chinery always stirs up the remedy brokers, 
whose confidence in any good-for-what-ails- 
you cure-all is the greater the less it has 
ever been tried. But the remedy does not 
lie in communism or Bolshevism or any 
other ism of the kind. It lies in a return to 
the simple, old-time, dependable virtues of 
personal and official honesty, fidelity and 
loyalty to the United States. 

Many years ago I was riding with a lum- 
berman through the timbered mountains — 
of Western North Carolina. He was no 
great talker, and neither of us had spoken 
for a long time, when suddenly he burst 
out: “Say, there’s a lot of good readin’ in 
the Bible, ain’t there?”’ ; 

Yes; and a lot of it applies to the situa- — 
tion at Washington today. The trouble is — 


perfectly diagnosed and the remedy accu- — 


rately prescribed: “Thou shalt not steal.” 
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‘it has evolved from a friend into an antago- 
nist, from a counselor to an accuser, and has 
become to an amazing degree both judge and 

jury in dealing with crimes of its own crea- 
tion. To cite aman for an alleged offense, to 
throw a shadow of discredit upon him or at 
the least to create doubt lest a ban be 
placed upon him, to cause him the certain 
loss that is sure to arise in such cases from 

the activities of competitors and the ex- 
pense of employing counsel, and then to 
eancel the charge and bid him good-by 
without either thanks or compensation— 

‘this has been too often the substance of its 

procedure. All this may, indeed, be lawful, 
but if so it is legalized wrong and whether 
‘lawful or not it is a definite reversal of the 

purpose for which the commission was cre- 
ated. Fortunately the courts have so 
repeatedly reversed the action of the com- 
mission that its claws have been clipped 
and its power for harm reduced accordingly. 
The seeds of this difficulty were planted 

in the very act creating the commission. 
The Senate report made by Senator New- 
lands reviewing favorably the work of the 
| Bureau of Corporations added, ‘Its organ- 
ization as a division of an executive depart- 
ment under a single head, reporting only to 
the President, has not given to it either the 
authority or prestige which attaches to an 

, independent commission’’; and again, “One 
of the chief advantages of the proposed 

/commission over the Bureau of Corpora- 

| tions lies in the fact that it will have greater 
prestige and independence, and its deci- 
sions, coming from a board of several per- 
sons, will be more readily accepted as 
impartial and well-considered.’’ 


Responsibility Divided 


This idea of the greater prestige of an 
independent commission was the merest 
dream, from which there has been a rude 
awakening. Prestige and influence are ob- 
tained by quality and extent of service, 
not by the absence or presence of organic 
relations. In this case the new commission, 
whose avowed purpose was to serve com- 
merce, was separated from a department 
whose organic law imposed upon it the duty 
to foster and promote commerce. The child 
was separated from the parent. Responsi- 
ble supervision was discarded and the new 
star was set to function in a separate orbit 
with no organic relation whatever to the 
system of which it was nevertheless a part. 
A division which was not natural and has 
proved harmful was made in the commer- 
cial organization of the Government, and 
by evolution what was meant to be a friend 
became a policeman. Not only so, but re- 
moved from touch with the organization 
whose function was to help trade, it devel- 
oped by the natural process of interpreting 
its powers in the strictest way into a com- 
| mercial factor from which we could well 

have been spared. Had the Federal Trade 
| Commission been related to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as the Federal Reserve 
Board is related to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, there would at least have been 
available some executive supervision and 
considerate guidance. Responsibility would 
have been definite and fixed which now is 
divided and uncertain. 

The men who formed the commission at 
| its birth felt the importance of intimate 
touch with the Department of Commerce. 
| Conferences were frequent in my office be- 
cause for a time, and to our great embar- 
rassment, the commission was housed in 
the Commerce Building. When physical 
as well as legal separation took place the 
two bodies grew apart until now to read 
the organic law of the department would 
be sufficient to show the wide separation 
of spirit and purpose between the two that 
once were one. 

Weekly attendance of an official of the 
Federal Trade Commission at the meetings 
of the liaison committee which represents 
the Government services concerned with 
foreign trade is rather an admission of the 
need for union than an effective means of 
securing it. 

Any thoughtful retrospect will show 
clearly that something had to be done in 
1914 to meet the real business difficulties 
of the time. There is now no sound reason 
to doubt that if the Bureau of Corporations 
had been left in the Department of Com- 
merce and provided with the necessary 
powers and funds it would have served 
every purpose. Certainly, had that course 
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been adopted any Secretary of Commerce 
who failed to guide it along the path of 
firm, unflinching yet considerate justice to 
trade and to people alike would thereby 
have shown himself unfit for his task. 

It is due to the memory of President 
Wilson and to the men who under his leader- 
ship began the work of the Federal Trade 
Commission thus to tell what it was meant 
to be and what it has become. If in the 
pending reorganization of government serv- 
ices this body is restored to the department 
whence it came and where it belongs, a 
feeling of relief will be widespread through- 
out our business circles. 

The Clayton Act was a twin of the law 
creating the Federal Trade Commission, 
the latter being one of the means for put- 
ting the former into effect. The preparatory 
debates on both covered the same period. 
While they were in the stage of. formative 
discussion there was no little uneasiness 
among business men about their possible 
provisions. Anxious letters came to me 
showing that rumors were abroad as to 
this, that or the other supposed purpose 
hidden in the phrases of the law, and I had 
to write soothing letters to quiet the alarms. 
The fears were not wholly without reason, 
arising from the ignorance of business de- 
tails among those who in the executive as 
well as in the legislature were presiding over 
the birth of the new statute. The Clayton 
Law was intended, as the President had 
suggested, to define the nature of offenses 
against the antitrust acts so that the world 
of trade might see its path more clearly, 
just as the Federal Trade Commission was 
to guide and befriend the man of affairs, 
thus enlightened, along the new path of 
peace. The purpose was admirable, the 
spirit was willing, but the knowledge of 
business methods was sometimes scanty. 
On one occasion an enactment was proposed 
which, though at casual reading of it, had 
a beneficent appearance, would in effect 
have resulted in creating the very monopo- 
lies the law sought to prevent. Its author, 
to me unknown, did not understand how 
business was done. I wrote President Wil- 
son at length upon the subject, pointing out 
that the effect of such a clause would be 
the precise opposite of that intended and 
that it would block the way to young men 
desiring to enter business on their own ac- 
count or would substantially prohibit young 
and weak manufacturers from securing 
markets and would leave them at the mercy 
of older and stronger competitors. The 
President received my criticism with an 
open mind as usual and asked me to speak 
to Judge Clayton about the matter, which 
I did. I recall the surprise and doubt, grad- 
ually changing to conviction, with which 
my explanation was received. The objec- 
tionable passage was altered. As I read 
over the act recently its carefully qualified 
clauses recalled to me the results of this and 
similar remonstrances against too sweep- 
ing enactments. 


Mediocrity in Power 


A few clear-headed business men who 
could deal expertly as well as conscien- 
tiously with commercial problems would 
have been of vast use in Congress at such a 
time. Their own lot, however, would not 
have been easy. The suspicion which mas- 
querades as wisdom—and which indeed for 
some alleged minds is all the wisdom they 
possess—would have made their path 
thorny. Some such well-informed men 
there are in Congress today, but their ways 
are not always, perhaps not often, those of 
pleasantness. Congress does not represent 
the intelligence of the country, and under 
our polity can hardly be expected to do so. 
It represents an average, and any average 
is far from the best. Stated differently, 
Congress is mediocrity in power. It is 
mediocre in brains, character, training and 
in other human respects. We do it grave 
injustice, therefore, as a whole, when we 
expect highly intelligent results from it. 
The marvel is that we get as good results as 
we do. This is due to the influence over 
lesser men of the stronger minds within 
Congress, to certain traditional standards 
which are hard to dethrone, to individual 
guidance by leaders in party or nation, and 
last but not least to the dents made upon 
inelastic mentalities by the blows of in- 
structed public opinion from without. Un- 
less we grasp this situation as a whole we 
shall fail to understand why stupid partisan 
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The Celebrated Dun- 
lap ‘‘ Metropolitan,” 
with the special flex- 
ibility improvement. 


The greatest improvement in a straw hat 


Inthe Celebrated Dunlap“Metropolitan” 
you have the newest thing —a stiff-brim 
straw withthecomfort ofa Panama. Extra 
rows of fine braid, inserted in the brim, 
make a soft cushion of straw that shapes 
the hat to your head. 


431 and 581 Fifth Avenue 
16 Maiden Lane 


NEW YORK 
22 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
PALM BEACH, FLA. 
SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. 
Agents in all principal cities 


DUNLAP “METROPOLITAN” $6 
OTHER DUNLAP STRAWS $5 
CELEBRATED 


DUNLAP Hats 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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$9 to $10 
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For street and sport—imported new 
Indiacrepe sole, resilient, trim and cool. 


HEN ALL outdoors challenges you to extra 

miles in the open, you can slip into a pair 
of sport Bostonians and take those extra miles 
“on your toes.”” Bostonians for sport are shaped 
to your foot, with all the informal snap that 
today’s outdoor styles dictate. 


BOSTONIAN 


$7 to 
WHEREVER YOU 


$10 


SEE THIS SIGN 
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COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER Co. BOSTON AND WHITMAN, MASS. 
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She Marne 
Style 1996 


\unne No Gapping, 
a No Slipping 


HAT hug-the-ankle neatness you notice 

in a Nunn-Bush oxford is as much a part 

of it as is the heel or sole. For through 
ankle-fashioning, Nunn-Bush achieve an ox- 
ford that neither gaps at the ankle nor slips 
at the heel. 
Thisexclusive Nunn-Bush feature gives perma- 
nence to the acknowledged style of this famous 
oxford. Your Nunn-Bush dealer will explain 
how ankle-fashioning makes a proper fit endure. 


All styles $8 to $10. Ask your 
dealer or write for Style Folder. 


NUNN-BUSH, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Cooper Dash 
Control 
Convenient. Dur 

ably made of 


brass, ik, JP 


rpeine Tester and 


| Carbon Outlet Valve 


The Cooper enables you to “‘listen 
in” on your motor, be forewarned of 
engine or ignition trouble, keep your 
motor properly adjusted and sweet- 
running. It provides instant outlet 
for carbon, which can be loosened 
and blown out without valve grind- 
ing or clogging of muffler. Earns its 
cost in gas, oil, and expense saved. 
Absolutely silent when closed. 
Rugged construction, extra heavy 
springs, axle and flapper prevent all 
chattering and noise! Self-cleaning 


—unaffected by mud, water, heat or 
carbon. Installed easily, without 
severing or weakening exhaust pipe. 
Fully guaranteed. 


At your dealers, Or direct from us. 
In ordering, give outside diameter 
of exhaust pipe. Send for circular. 


‘Made for all makes of Cars 
Prices, Valves only:—11!4 in., $2.50; 1%, 
154, 174%, $3.00;°2, 214, $3.50; 2%, 234, 2%, 
2%, $4.00; 234, 2%, 3, $5; Chevrolet 
Special, $4.00; Cooper special valve, com- 
plete with ‘‘Y"’ pedal for Fords, $3.00. 


The Cooper Manufacturing Company 
411 South First Avenue, Marshalltown, lowa 
Exclusive Sales Representatives: 


Ow, The Fulton Co., Milwaukee, Wis. © 
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response is often made to sound scientific 
proposals and why subjects requiring ex- 
pert knowledge—as taxation—are debated 
in complete ignorance of economic law and 
are made the object of passionate partisan 
strife or the happy hunting grounds of 
social theorists. 

Meanwhile, throughout the period dur- 
ing which the legislation described was in 
preparation, a directly opposite process was 
going on, backed by legislative provision of 
funds, whose outcome was the formation on 
a permanent basis of the most powerful of- 
ficial commercial organization in the world. 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce was intended to be the spear- 
head of the Government in developing our 
world trade, but it needed reconstruction 
to make it effective. Most of its informa- 
tion then came through the consular service 
of the Department of State. Too much can- 
not be said in praise of the efforts of some 
consuls to get commercial information, but 
they had to do this work in the intervals 
between other urgent demands and in spite 
of many limiting factors. The consuls were 
not under our control and, though their 
spirit as a whole was admirable, we could 
not work with them as effectively as with 
men under our own authority. Other coun- 
tries had commercial attachés connected 
with embassies and legations—why not we? 


And why not, also, set a standard for the’ 
new force that should lift the whole staff to: 


a higher plane? Therefore during 1913 the 
matter was planned, and appears for the 
first time in my report for that year. There 
were to be fourteen attachés—so I fondly 
hoped—who were to be located in as many 
world centers. 

In 1914 we were permitted to employ nine 
attachés as the beginning of this new force. 
They were stationed at London, Berlin, 
Paris, Petrograd, Buenos Aires, Peking, Rio 
de Janeiro, Lima, and Santiago, Chile. 
There are more now, for the men made 
good. The State Department sulked in 
private and: growled to Congress over the 
creation of the new foreign force. They 
tried more than once to take them from us, 
and were aided once in a while by some in- 
discretion of our new men. Today the 
staff thus initiated is a recognized part of 
our foreign service and no one would think 
of abandoning work that has been so pro- 
ductive. 


Trade Representatives Abroad 


Coincident with the creation of the at- 
taché force, the number of commercial 
agents or trade commissioners was in- 
creased. These were traveling representa- 
tives. Usually they dealt with one com- 
modity. They were nominated by the 
various trade associations and examined by 
a joint committee of the trade body, the 
Civil Service Commission and the Depart- 
ment. On appointment they spent some 
time studying the foreign outlook of the 
trade in this country, then they proceeded 
abroad and took ample time to collect in- 
formation. On their return, perhaps after a 
year, they would report in writing to the 
bureau and would then visit among the 
trade to give information at first hand. 
This usually ended their service and they 
were succeeded by students of another com- 
modity. Not always so, however, for some 
of them were employed for repeated trips 
over a long period at the request of trade 
bodies. 

Thus we obtained a threefold staff 
abroad—the consul working in his district 
and reporting to us through the State De- 
partment, the attaché at a nation’s capital 
taking its entire commerce into his view, 
the commercial agent traveling in the inter- 
est of one commodity, like boots and shoes, 
and covering several nations or indeed a 
continent. A threefold staff was created at 
home to supplement the foreign force. 
Branch offices of the bureau were estab- 
lished in New York, Chicago, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, New Orleans, St. Louis, San 
Francisco and Seattle. At each branch most 


of the information could be had which the 


home office had in Washington, and each in 
turn made known to Washington the needs 
of its own district. To these were added co- 
operating offices established with chambers 
of commerce in many cities. Behind all lay 
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the main office at Washington, where anen- 
larged staff, including specialists in foreign 
tariffs and ‘other important phases of for- 
eign commerce, worked to coérdinate the 
information from abroad and to send it out 
directly and through the branches to where 
it would best aid the business of the country. 

This entire arrangement is still in full 
force and vigor. My successors with en- 
larged means have greatly developed the 
service along commodity lines until today it 
is the largest and most effective organiza- 
tion of its kind. It has the confidence and 
support of the business world, is consulted 
by business men on a great and i increasing 
scale, has’ conducted studies of immense 
value to our commerce, and has an influ- 
ence which, it is hardly too much to say, 
affects almost every household in the 
United States. 

We have dealt in this article with five — 
steps along our business road, taken under 
President Wilson’s direction within a little 
more than a year after he took office. Re- 
stated in their due order ‘these are: The 
Tariff Law, the Federal Reserve Act, the 
reconstruction of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, the creation of 
the Federal Trade Commission, and the 
Clayton Act. Of these the first has gone— — 
replaced by the Fordney Act; the second, 
third and last remain in full force, and the 
fourth has departed from the spirit that 
gave it life, but can by firmness and vision 
be restored. 


Mr. Wilson’s Policies 


It makes a fine record, but it is an incom- 
plete one. The commercial series was not 
yet finished, and we shall soon find it sup- 
plemented by other measures. But the 
same period covered the patient inexorable — 
policy that drove the murderous Huerta — 
from power, and it included also that calm 
clear statement of public righteousness that 
led to the repeal of the Panama Act. | 

It is useless speculation, but it is an in- 
teresting one, to wonder what our progress _ 
would have been had Germany not thrown — 
the gage of battle in 1914. President Wilson 
was alive to the wasteful folly of spend- 
ing large sums for rentals of private build- 
ings for public uses. He valued highly the 
vital work being done by scientifie services 
in several departments, and was quick a 
earnest in their support in peace and war. 
Their great development under his guidance 
was one of the features of his Adminis- 
tration of which little has been told. Five 
new buildings especially constructed for 
scientific work are among the monuments 
he left behind him. He was keenly inter- 
ested in permanent and productive con- 
servation of our natural resources and every 
step to that end had his unfailing support, 
while those who sought to exploit our re- 
sources for private gain found in him an 
uncompromising foe. He was eager to have 
Alaska. developed in behalf of the whole 
country. He supported effectively the cause 
of Federal aid to vocational education and 
brought it to success. He sympathized with 
that forlorn hope, the proposed structure to 
safeguard our national archives, and any 
step, large or small, that went to make the 
great government mechanism a better pub- 
lic servant found in him a willing and active 
friend. Any story told him of unselfish serv- 
ice met with quick appreciation. Again at 


again when such incidents were brough 
before him he said to me “‘ Please see tha’ 
my thanks and appreciation are conveyed,” 
and more than once he stopped in crowded 
hours to write a personal note of praise or 
understanding. His was a constructi 
spirit, eager to build. How quickly 
would grasp every forward-looking sugg 
tion! How readily he would approve it if 
contained promise of usefulness. — | 

It was a strange Providence that led thi is 
man, so equipped with power and desire for 
peaceful service, into the paths of war. Y¢ 
today the whole country begins to see thi 
out of the travail of Woodrow Wilson’s so 
have come great peaceful, powerful ide 
that will not down and which are forci 
themselves, because of their essential trut 
into the convictions of men everywhere. 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the third of a seri 
articles by Mr. Redfield. The pext will appes i 
early issue. 3 
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It was at once evident that the roof needed 
attention, and the next couple of days were 
spent digging dirt and tossing it on top of 
the building. Every storm that came up 
proved that more earth was needed to turn 
the water, and it was two years before it 
‘was so well sodded that it did not leak. 
| I paid an excessive price for a team, har- 
ness, wagon and buggy. Yet my need of 
them was great and I always felt that the 
time saved was worth the difference of a 
ipossibly better bargain later. To complete 

_the cabin required much labor, and every 
article needed meanta day’striptosecureit. 
|. The building was fourteen by twenty-four 
feet, with a log partition in the center, 
and I saw that there was urgent need of an- 
other room. Our home was on a gravelly 
bench thirty yards from the channel of the 
Gros Ventre River. About the same dis- 
tance to the rear of the cabin there was an 
abrupt rise of twenty-five feet to a grassy 
mesa on which the bulk of my land lay. 
‘The river bottom was lined with cotton- 
woods, yet strangely, though my land 
\touched the channel, none of the timber 
was on my homestead. However, I was 
permitted the use of trees for buildings, 
wood and fence posts. I salvaged drift logs 
for the addition to the cabin and erected a 
chicken house of green cottonwoods. The 
roof was of poles, with straw on top, and 
)well packed down with dirt. 
, Everything seemed to drag. I needed 
500 feet of rough board lumber for flooring, 
and it was three weeks before I got it, for 
‘Thad to wait until they cut logs at the dinky 
sawmill. I placed the flooring in position, 
-but dared not nail it down, and was com- 
pelled to turn the boards each day for weeks 
to keep them from warping. I needed a 
broadax and rode for three days before I 
found one. I had paid for a stove in Idaho 
and it was six weeks before it arrived. In 
the meantime we cooked over a camp fire. 
My horses were new to the range and I was 
compelled to spend much time in hunting 
them. The children needed milk, but hav- 
ing no fence I could not keep a cow. It was 
weeks before the sashes, with their small 
panes of glass, arrived for the windows. 
It was ninety miles to a railroad, and freight 
teams were compelled to cross a mountain 
pass nearly 9000 feet high. The demands of 
the country did not warrant the merchants 
keeping many articles in stock, and special 
orders must follow the slow routine of 
freighting. I well remember two orders 
that I placed that were six months in ar- 
riving, for there were months at a time 
, when the wagon road to the freight station 
| was practically impassable. 


Slow Progress 


I had a helper in putting up the buildings, 
| yet it was well along in October before the 
‘rough structures were completed. I had 
| neither barn nor hay, and there was little I 

could do during the winter, so in November 

I moved my family to the settlement. The 

next spring I had twenty acres plowed, and 

fenced off a garden spot. It was heavy 
soil, and on the advice of my neighbors I 
| did not plant a crop that year. The ground 
'squirrels—chiselers, or picket pins—de- 
_stroyed the garden in spite of the fact that 
| I poisoned and shot scores of them. 

The river was high that spring, and calf 
. elk and trees were tossed about on the 

yellow flood as it raced along. The waters 
|covered a wide area and necessity often 
| forced me to plunge my horse into the dan- 
/gerous current and cross to the opposite 
'side. I learned to pick the most favorable 
|fordings, yet there were times when the 
| horse dropped into deep holes and was com- 

pelled to make a noble swim for shore. The 

summer and fall were passed in doing nec- 

essary work about the place and helping 

complete the irrigation ditch. This took 

quite a sum of money besides my own labor, 
| for the ditch was three miles long and was 
| owned by a neighbor and myself. 

I returned to the settlement again that 
winter. I had secured material for fencing 
the plowed land; and this I attended to 
just as soon as the oats were disked in the 
next spring. Thus the third season on the 
land found my $3000 gone and I was several 
hundred dollars in debt. In return for my 
money and labor I had a three-room house, 
a chicken coop twelve feet square, twenty 


acres of oats under fence, two horses, a 
wagon, buggy and a ditch that delivered a 
tiny trickle of water on the land. Some 
might say that this was a good showing for 
the money invested. But the fact must not 
be lost sight of that during all this time I 
had not received a dollar’s return from the 
land. Also, I was in the position where if 
for any reason I left the place every im- 
provement would be forfeited back to the 
Government. Outside of my team, I hadn’t 
a negotiable asset. 

It was a dry season and the late spring 
was spent with plow and scraper cutting 
the high places from the bottom of the 
ditch so that a fair stream of water could be 
turned on the oats. We crowded the capac- 
ity of the ditch and often breaks occurred 
that meant much toil to repair. Hundreds 
of squirrels mowed bare spots in the grain 
and I spent much time poisoning these 
rodents. The cow I had purchased the 
previous year died in the early spring. In 
the meantime another child had come, and 
with four small children we found the lack 
of milk a distressing feature. Yet we were 
without a dollar and I found it impossible 
to work out, for the crop demanded con- 
stant attention. We had been extended 
limited credit for groceries and we confined 
our purchases to actual necessities. 


Beans and Bacon 


Though there was much game in the 
country, we were almost entirely without 
fresh meat during the spring and summer. 
The game laws allowed two elk, one moun- 
tain sheep and one deer during the period 
from September first to December first. 
There was also an open season, during the 
fall, on game birds. The wild life sum- 
mered far back in the mountains, and even 
those who chose to disregard the law were 
compelled to go long distances with pack 
and saddle horses to secure their meat. 
There was no butcher shop in the country, 
so we ground along on beans and bacon. 
About the middle of July the river cleared 
sufficiently to permit trout fishing. Yet to 
do this took time from pressing labor, and 
I usually fished during the noon hour. 
However, my wife often found time during 
the day to snap a few speckled beauties 
from the river holes. 

It was during the latter part of August, 
when the squirrels had holed up for the 
winter and the grain needed little atten- 
tion, that I procured a job with a hunting 
party from New York City. This com- 
pelled me to leave my wife and children 
entirely alone. There was not a house in 
sight of our place, and the nearest neighbor, 
a bachelor, was nearly a mile distant. Part 
of the time I was 100 miles from home, and 
it was the middle of October before I re- 
turned. When I came back I found that 
range cattle had bothered greatly, and my 
wife had spent much time chasing them 
away. She had bravely met her problems 
and had shot sage hens and caught trout, 
and one day killed a wild goose. The two 
oldest children, the boy eight and the girl 
six, had walked the round trip distance of 
five miles each school day to get their 
lessons. = 

My wife had had the grain shocked during 
my absence, and the elk, deer and bear 
meat which I brought home from the hunt- 
ing trip helped to feed the threshing-machine 
crew. That twenty acres of oats yielded 
1200 bushels of grain, and for lack of other 
space I was compelled to put it in the 
chicken house. The door was boarded up 
and a hole cut in the rear of the building 
near the eaves. The grain was dumped on 
the dirt floor and filled the building en- 
tirely. It was more than a year before I 
sold it out in small dribbles, and it brought 
me about $700. 

My long absence had thrown me late in 
making preparations for winter. There 
were supplies to be freighted in, a shelter 
built for the cow I had bought, a coop for 
the chickens, the house to be daubed, wood 
to get and numerous other pressing chores. 
What wonder that some were neglected en- 
tirely and others half done, for it must not 
be lost sight of that there was no money to 
employ help and I must accomplish each 
task alone. 

It rained for a week in the latter part of 
November, and a steady dribble of -water 
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Give Your Outdoor Food the Same 
Care as at Home 


awkeyo 


BASKET 
REFRIGERATOR 


Wherever you go— 
whenever you 
want an Outdoor 


Lunch 


Protect Your 
Summer’s Pleasure 


With a 


The beauty which attracts you outdoors so strongly is the more satisfying 
when good things from the home kitchen can easily be kept wholesome and 
fresh—your favorite drink ready for you and cold too—whenever you want it. 


Built inside and out to withstand the wear and tear of frequent use, it retains the same 
beauty and dependable usefulness through years of service. So surprisingly economical, 
too, because only five or six pounds of ice keeps food cool for 24 hours. 


See the new styles at our dealers—if not in stock send $7.50 for Everybody’s delivered, 
$8.50 west of Rockies and in Canada. Money back if not satisfactory. 


Ask for a copy of ‘“‘Where to Go and What to Eat’””—an interesting booklet of touring 
information together with wayside and camp luncheon recipes, Free on request. 


BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY 
250 Hawkeye Bldg. Burlington, lowa 


IN YOUR FEET 


Ground Grippers End Foot Troubles 


Foot troubles often develop into more serious bodily ills. 
But Ground Grippers change all this. They not only give 
relief from foot ills —they give unconscious freedom — 


Health and Youthful Vitality. 


Ground Grippers are the original Health Shoes. Their 
natural line fit and flex-action end foot troubles forever. 


For All the Family 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE COMPANY, Inc. 
83 Linden Park St., BOSTON, MASS. 


ROUND 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 


Write for our free 
book of “What You 
Should Know 
About Your Feet” 
and list of Ground 
Gripper Stores. 
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CUT OUT THE GLARE 


of approaching headlights with a 
BRINKMAN PENNANT GLARE SCREEN 


How often have you been blinded by the dazzling glare of oncoming head- 
lights, so that you could not see the road ahead or pedestrians on the side of 


i ? 
bs at Don’t Take Chances! Protect Yourself ! 


Driving behind a Brinkman Pennant Glare Screen, you enjoy 
perfect safety and freedom from dangerous glare. Night- driving 
becomes a genuine pleasure because you can see all the road 
ahead, even beyond approaching cars. 

The Brinkman Pennant Glare Screen consists of a perfo- 
rated metal screen backed bya transparent colored shield. 
When in position in front of the driver, it takes all the glare 
out of oncoming lights without interfering at all with the 
vision of the road. It differs from other anti-glare de- 


vices in that you do not look through it but look all around it. 


This unique device is adjustable to suit the height of any driver and 
may be pushed out of the way when not in use. It is made of rustproof 
metal; no glass. Two styles to fit any open or closed car. 

The Brinkman Pennant Glare Screen is sold by leading motor accessory 
dealers. If your dealer does not have it, send three dollars to us, specifying open 
or closed car, and a Screen will be shipped to you by parcel post, subject to 
prompt return if not satisfactory. Further information on request. 


Attractive proposition for Dealers and Sales Agents. 


MIQUON SALES CORPORATION, Dept. 2, Lancaster, Pa. 


CLARK “DUAT” 


—it lifts a ton and tows ten 


Gasoline powered, the Clark “Duat” is a mobile crane, 
truck and tractor—built for 24-hour service. 

It. cranes loads up to a ton, yet turns around easily in a 
box car or in narrow aisles, 

It tows trailers carrying up to 10 tons anywhere about 
the plant, yard or shipping platform. 

It totes heavy loads from one department to another, and 
positions them where desired—even in box cars. 

It pushes heavy trailers and places them where the fore- 
man directs—yes, right alongside machines. 
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came through the roof and little trickles 
ran down inside the walls. I hauled dirt 
and shoveled it on the roof and plastered 
mud into the wall cracks. But still the 
water seeped through, and the inside of the 
house became like a wet cellar. Finally it 
turned to snowing and piled up a foot in 
collage It then cleared and became intensely 
cold 

It was now near the close of the hunting 
season, and I had been so busily engaged 
that I had failed to procure the game I was 
entitled to. I must have winter meat, so I 
packed one horse and saddled another 
preparatory to riding into the mountains 
and camping out for the night, for there 
was just one day more of the open season. 
Leaving my horses, I entered the cabin to 
get my rifle, and as I did so I noticed a 


movement in the timber across the river. . 


A moment later a dozen elk left cover and 
came directly towardthehouse. Thekitchen 
door was open and I stood well back from 
the doorway with gun at ready. The wife 
and children watched quietly through the 
window of the adjoining room as the elk 
came steadily on. At 100 yards a fat cow 
in the lead turned broadside and started 
down the river. I fired and she fell into the 
water, and the rest of the bunch started up 
the stream and I dropped another one in 
the snow. Before evening the two elk were 
dressed, quartered and hanging: to the 
ridgepole on the north side of the cabin. I 
have killed many a winter’s supply of game, 
but never so handily as these were got. 

For sometime I was busily engaged pro- 
curing wood for winter, and I discovered it 
to be much more of a problem than I had 
anticipated. There was some drift on the 
river bottom, but the amount was insuffi- 
cient for my needs. There was an abun- 
dance of green cottonwood, but unless split 
up and dried for weeks it is: practically 
worthless for fuel. Some ten: miles distant 
there was much dead standing fir and pine. 
However, to procure this choice timber ne- 
cessitated my leaving before daylight and 
returning after dark.. It was. below-zero 
weather and the ice jams on the river made 
dangerous fording. 

I had no barn, so I made a crude shelter 
for the calf and allowed the cow and horses 
to run free at the straw. They ate deep 
holes into the opposite side of the stack 
from the prevailing wind and wintered 
nicely. 

During December the snow fell deep and 
there was little work of value that I could 
do. To labor successfully in the timber re- 
quired equipment I did not possess, yet 
I did succeed in getting out sufficient logs 
for a good-size barn. The children’s sum- 
mer schooling had been scanty, so cach day 
I devoted special hours to teaching them. 
Almost every place that my errands took 
me necessitated crossing the river. Mail 
arrived three times a week and meant so 
much in our lonely lives that I was forever 
chancing that dangerous ice gorge. 


Al Hard Winter 


I well remember one day jumping my 
horse into a narrow channel and seeking for 
a favorable place to climb out on the vppo- 
site side. There appeared little chance and 
I rode downstream looking for a better 
place. Just at the edge of a deep hole it 
seemed possible that the horse could scram- 
ble out. My animal bravely leaped, but 
the slick ice skidded him and he shot into 
deep water. It was ten below zero, and 
twenty minutes later my family were star- 
tled when a man and a horse in white armor 
rode up to the door. 

Twice during the winter cold winds came 
out of the north, driving fine snow with 
such force that it sifted through small 
cracks and entirely coated the floors oi the 
cabin. Each time it happened at night, 
and I was compelled to sweep out before 
starting a fire. 

One day I saw an elk feeding at my straw 
stack, and the next day there were three. 
At my approach they would run a short 
distance and return when I left. It was a 
severe winter on the game and many were 
in a starving condition, so I gladly wel- 
comed the opportunity to feed some of these 
animals. I did not object when the band 
increased to a dozen, but one moonlight 
night I found my stock driven off and hun- 
dreds of these animals destroying my stack. 
This feed was vital to my cow and horses 
and I was compelled to spend many nights 
on snowshoes scaring bands of elk away. 

During February my wood ran short and 
I cut green cottonwood trees to burn with 
the dry. It sizzled and steamed, giving but 


‘man on horseback or snowshoes came to the 


- particular 


- choice land in the West. 
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little heat, and needed constant nursing ‘ 
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keep it burning. All day long the childr 
crowded the stove closely to get its fa 
measure of warmth. 

We had few visitors, for asleigh road was | 
not kept open to our place. Occasionally a 


house, but I do not remember that we had 
a woman visitor that winter..- Indeed, 

homesteading places a greater strain on the 
women than on the men. For them it. is 
endless routine. A man’s work takes him 
into the open and he has opportunities to 
mix and exchange ideas with people, but 
woman’s duties confine her to the dull walls 
of a cheerless cabin. If she has come froma 
comfortable home she feels keenly the 
erudeness of her surroundings and is sensi- 
tive about visiting or inviting callers. It 1s 
true that in remote localities hospitality is 
extended to all comers—often to the em- 
barrassment of the women. Therefore the 
average homesteader’s wife lives in a very 
small world. She bravely does her share of | 
the tasks, often more, and valiantly strives 
with flowers and deft touches to give the 
home a cheery look. They have so little to 
work with, and results are so small for the 
efforts expended, that you are touched with 
pity when you view them. 

_ I had imagined much visiting back and 
forth among neighbors—house parties, pic- 
nics and other social gatherings; but expe- | 
rience taught me that every settler found | 
little time away from that mountain of | 
chores which constantly threatened to 
overwhelm him. During the winter there 
were a few dances at the settlement, but ed 
did not attend them. Christmas and New | 
Year were usually home affairs. Fourth of 

July was the one big day of the year, and 

settlers drifted in from fifty miles around. 

This meant three days for those who came 

long distances—one coming, one celebrat- 

ing and one to return. Occasionally several | 

neighbors banded together and had picnic 

parties, but the raw land demanded much 

of your strength and gave you but » | 

time away from its nursing. 


The Homesteader’s Pride 


In a manner, there was a bond among all 
my neighbors, for they, too, were struggling 
against odds. Perhaps problems that fretted | 
me did not annoy some of them, and then 
again others were confronted with diffi- 
culties that I did not have. There was a 
spirit of generosity among them, for those 
who suffer know how to help others. We all 
wrote brave letters to our friends and rela- 
tives, and sometimes women confessed 
that they reviewed their former dreams of 
homesteading life and found them a reality. 
Yet occasionally these letters acted as 
boomerangs, for relatives or friends came 
to visit and much cheerful explanation was 
necessary to harmonize their colored epis- 
tles. 

Yet who could criticize the dreams that 
widened those dreary walls and changed 
crude furnishing to artistic setting? 

A homesteader who has sufficient money 
to keep a hired man is a rare individual and 
has no place in this article. Again, one who 
is financially able to put up buildings, pur- 
chase machinery, tools, food, horses, wagons, 
milch cows, and remain steadily at work on 
his land until it returns a living, is just as 
rare an individual as the former. Therefore 
it is necessary for a homesteader to work 
away frora his land, often long distances, 
for in a sparsely settled couatry the oppor- 
tunities for earning money are few. The 
wife must then do the milking, chop wood, - 
care for the horses and do all the man’s 
work during his absence. These brave — 
women are always so willing to help. They 
care for the garden and search out a marke 
for eggs and butter. Often they work in the 
field and assist their husbands at tasks 
noeding the labor of two persons. 

Those who are unequal to the strugg 
quit the game, and sometimes those of 
strong character and clear vision do the 
same; but pride holds the majority to 
complete a task so hopefully started. Fe' 
ever dare to count the costs, the grind, th 
calloused hands, the faded beauty and 
vanished dreams; the cloud of debt, uncer 
tainty and endless toil that envelops them.’ 
Yet worst of all are the meager opportunl- 
ties of the children for education and socié 
life, for 160 acres is a large area of land, and 
of necessity schools must be long distan 
from maany of the homes. This feature wa 

y bad at the period when hom 
steaders like inyself were ag? wpe d 


(Continued on Page 197) 
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(Continued from Page 194) 

_ The early settlers located on the bottom 
lands and cut wild hay or sowed crops and 

irrigated them with the easily diverted 

,water. Returns from the land were quickly 
acquired, and with unrestricted range for 
stock they soon became prosperous ranch- 

ers. The next wave of homesteaders located 
the high mesas or made filings far back on 

‘mountain streams and springs. Here the 
struggle was keener and often friction de- 
veloped with those who grazed stock on 
‘these areas. Those who located in the open 
country were often compelled to haul water 
‘long distances, and the wood problem was 
‘ever acute. Irrigation ditches were usually 
-eonstructed by a few together, or in some 
‘instances a large number combining on the 

‘work. 

_ These waterways were the cause of much 
‘dissatisfaction among the builders. Inva- 
'riably there were those who sloughed their 

‘share of the work, and when some were 
ready to build ditches others were not. I 
never knew one of these neighborhood 

canals to snap through quickly. Usually 
_ the homesteaders did their own surveying, 
and the amount of dirt to be removed was 
_ just a rough guess. Generally their grades 
were quite accurate, but the work required 
i to build these ditches usually far exceeded 
their calculations. Many of them dragged 
i along for years and frequently bitter quar- 
rels developed. I have in mind one project 
_ that took twenty years of bickering to com- 
plete. Without friction, the same men 
jcould easily have constructed it in two 
working seasons. 

| It is easy to picture the misery of these 
people, anxiously awaiting the water that 
|means so much to their land. Each year 
they hang on, hoping that work will pro- 

, gress faster, and they grow old and bitter in 

\the waiting. Worst of all is the discovery, 

after the water does eventually reach them, 

, that there is still friction and lack of quick 

| results, 

, Assuming that their land is properly pre- 

pared for irrigated crops, they always find 
the legal amount of water far below their 

requirements, for raw land sucks up water 
like desert heat. In addition to this, fre- 
| quent breaks occur in the new ditches and 
| the evaporation of water moving slowly for 

,a long distance is great. 

_ Forinstanee, if you turn the legal amount 
of water into a new six-mile ditch, and ten 
men hold ownership, and each one diverts 

_ his proper allowance, those at the end of the 

ditch will receive little or no water. This 
feature is often overcome by turning more 
than the law allows into the ditch, and then 
the homesteaders who divert water on the 
stream below retaliate by sicking the water 
commissioner on you. So it is hell if you 

_abide by the law, and hell if you don’t. 


| 
| 


Too Stringent Water Laws 
The amount of water allowed by the 
Wyoming law for the irrigation of seventy 
acres is so small that it needs careful atten- 

tion properly to irrigate twenty acres of raw 
‘land with it. After the land has been well 
| flooded for several years it is possible that 
this allowance will meet the irrigator’s re- 
| quirements. 

Your crops are burning, and you work all 
the daylight hours and much of the night 
in guiding the tiny stream to points of 

vantage. Suddenly the volume of water 
| decreases or fails entirely, and you hasten 
_up to the ditch to find the cause. Some- 
times it is a break that needs much labor to 
, repair, or perhaps a despairing neighbor has 
taken the water in a desperate chance to 
save his crops. So you are constantly at 
/ high tension and in a mood for quarrels. 
| The returns from your land are of vital im- 
| portance to your existence and you see red 
| when the other fellow sneaks a drop of 
| water that is legally yours. No wonder 
, that some of the homesteaders get water 
| on the brain and shoot their neighbors full 
| of holes! Indeed, the ditch that usually 
starts with a joyous assemblage of neighbors 
and picnic dinners eventually becomes a 
flowing line of friction. 

I was granted a permit by the state to 
place water on all my homestead land. At 

; the end of a certain period I would be en- 
_ titled to a water deed, provided I had com- 
pleted my ditch and made useful disposition 
of the water on each legal subdivision of 
my land. I made careful compliance with 
these requirements according to my inter- 
pretation of the water laws, but when I 
submitted proofs before the commissioner 
he refused to grant a deed to other than the 
twenty acres I had plowed. 
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This decision canceled my old permit and 
my only recourse was a reopening of the 
case or else a new filing. If I made a new 
application I would have to accept a flood- 


water right, for during the period between | 


my application and proving up, a Carey- 
Act project had filed on all the unappro- 
priated water in the river that my ditch led 
from. As I had constructed laterals and 
diverted the stream so as to improve the 
growth of the native grass, I decided to 


contend for a deed under the terms of the | 


old permit. After several years of grief my 
point of contention was sustained and a 
deed granted. What heartaches are some- 
times caused by an ignorant public official! 
Yet Wyoming irrigation laws have for years 
served as a model to other Western states 
in solving their water problems. 

Much of the high lands in the West are 
planted to grain, and crops are entirely de- 
pendent on the uncertain rainfall. Large 
production means low prices, and a good 
market in an off year does not equalize 
with a short crop. Each morning the dry 
farmer sniffs the air and hopefully scans the 
heavens for signs of rain. Each day he 
despairingly watches the sun suck the 
scanty moisture from around the roots of 
his struggling grain. Crop failure usually 
means curtailment of credit, and a man 
must seek work away from home to provide 
food for his family. Water is so vital to 
these localities that it is an ever-present 
thought and serves as a basis for conversa- 
tion among neighbors. Many of these 
homesteaders are. without springs or wells, 
and water must be hauled long distances in 
barrels after the day’s work in the field is 
done. Also, lack of moisture precludes the 
chance of successful diversified farming. 
The irrigator thinks his own skunk highly 
obnoxious, but the dry farmer claims one 
that outranks it! 


Building a Barn Single Handed 


When spring came I again planted the 
twenty acres to oats. Having exterminated 
most of. the rodents, I was successful in 
raising a good garden that year. Ditch 
work, care of the crop and necessary chores 
took up the summer months, and I spent 
most of the fall in the hills with a hunting 
party. I was paid $160 for my services, 
and we made this sum do for our winter 
clothes and groceries. 

The grain crop was a failure and brought 
little return. Thestore of hardy vegetables 
helped out greatly on our food problem. 

Late that fall I erected a good-size barn. 
The logs were dragged into position on the 
ground, properly notched, and then rolled 
up skids with the aid of ropes. As the 
building grew in height the work became 
increasingly slow. I would fasten two 
ropes to the top of the building and encircle 
them on the log that next went into place. 
I would then toss the ropes to the inside 
and pull one end of the log a couple of feet 
up the skids, make it fast and repeat the 
performance with the other rope. 

Then came the delicate task of placing it 
in position, and sometimes it slipped to the 
ground. With the exception of a little as- 
sistance from my wife in rolling up the 
largest logs, I did the work entirely alone. 
The roof was of green poles, covered with 
straw and dirt. The finished building was 
warm and serviceable. 

That winter’s trials were but a repetition 
of the previous year’s, only I had to guard 
the straw carefully from the elk, for I now 
had more stock and less feed. 

In the spring I planted several acres to 


potatoes, but an unprecedented frost left | 


nothing but blackened rows. I had in- 
vested heavily, according to my finances, in 
seed for this crop, and I strove by intense 
cultivation to overcome a measure of the 
setback. The green tops sprouted slowly 
again; but not so the weeds, for the latter 
grew with marvelous rapidity; so each day 
became an intensive round of rustling water 
and fighting weeds. What a snap farming 
would be if crops of value thrived as pig- 
weeds do! 

I was unable to procure machinery to aid 
me in accomplishing my tasks to best ad- 
vantage. My oats and potatoes proved 
such a failure that the gross receipts for the 
two crops were less than $200. Also, I had 
given them so much attention that I was 
able to work out but little for wages that 
year.. However, we tried to live within our 
income, and the old expense book that my 
wife has just dug up shows that our clothing 
bill was $42.10. As there were now seven of 
us, and this amount was largely for shoes 

“and overshoes, it- plainly reveals a story of 
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needle and.thread, and of cloth that de- 
scended from father to son or from mother 
to daughter. 

This winter was long and severe. I had 
fifteen head of cattle and horses, and IJ ran 
out of hay. My neighbors were short of 
feed and I was able to purchase but a small 
amount. Finally I saved my stock by feed- 
ing the straw that covered the barn and 
chicken house. 

In the spring, after planting the twenty 
acres, I started fencing the balance of my 
land. It was late fall before this task was 
completed, for ditch work, care of crop, and 
chores, consumed much of my time. 

In August, 1912, I made my five years’ 
homestead proof, and a few months later 
received a patent from Washington, D. C., 
signed by the President of the United States. 
I had won my bet, and yet, somehow, my 
victory failed to thrill me. In fact, my 
feelings were like the fellow’s who cleaned 
up a poker game and found that there was 
no money to eash the checks he had won. 

I took stock of my circumstances. I had 
started with $3000 and had given five years 
of toil to that piece of land. My family had 
suffered many inconveniences and in some 
instances actual hardship. Too much real- 
ism had dulled the romance of successful 
achievement for my wife and me. I was 
several hundred dollars in debt, and if I 
farmed successfully I must have more ma- 
chinery and horses. All that I had ac- 
complished had been my uphill work. To 
receive an income from the land that would 
return just a living, I must plant a good 
acreage to grain, alfalfa and potatoes. To 
do this I must have equipment and hired 
help. Possibly I could borrow $1000 on 
my homestead; the rate of interest was 12 
per cent. 

The cold facts revealed nothing in the 
years to come but self-denial to earn a 
scanty living. There appeared no hope that 
I could expand and pay out. It took five 
years to get land in condition to mortgage, 
with the prospect of twenty-five to pay it 
off in. My children were growing up with 
but few opportunities for education. If a 
stranger appeared they were like a flock of 
chickens when a hawk swoops on them. I 
had, besides, the evidence of my neighbors, 
some of them experienced in farming meth- 
ods, floundering just as hopelessly as myself 
in the mesh of homestead trials. I had con- 
ceived the idea that when I had a deed to 
my land things would be different. I found 
out that they were—in the shape of in- 
creased responsibilities and taxes. 


Sold Out and Glad of It 


That fall, as I made preparations for win- 
ter, my mind was constantly analyzing our 
gircumstances, and slowly a decision was 
reached. I sold my cattle, and on a No- 
vember day, with a cold wind sweeping 
snowflakes out of the north, I piled our 
household goods into the rig, the children 
climbed to position on top, and with my 
wife beside me I gathered the reins and we 
turned our backs on the only home we 
possessed. I had no work in sight, no real 
objective, just a desire to place distance 
between me and that homestead. 

It is now nearly twelve years since I quit, 
and not once have I had occasion to regret 
my decision. In fact, I feel that time has 
fully vindicated my judgment. For of the 
many that I knew who were fighting raw 
land at that time, some solved the problem 
as I did, others were swallowed by mort- 
gage, and of those who stuck not one is in 
the clear. The few whose assets would 
liquidate a small margin are those who have 
toiled unceasingly. They have been slaves 
to the land, and holidays are unknown to 
them. Their small success is their only 
pleasure, for too close application to the 
soil has robbed them of the power to mingle 
in free enjoyment with others. 

If my failure was individual I would have 
nothing to say; but there is the added evi- 
dence of so many who have been reared to 
this form of labor who have struggled 
valiantly and slipped out. There must be 
some other reason than incompetency. The 
love of land is a natural desire, and to mold 
a raw piece into a productive farm holds a 
lure that is deeply enticing. Yet the pictures 
of homestead life and carefully worded 
literature sent out by Western states give 
no hint of the grim reality of conditions. 
Dreams of land and a house that are yours 
thrill, and many fling their strength blindly 
at the soil. They find it a greedy suckling, 
and that each furrow demands a drop of 
heart’s blood. It fights back and stirs in 
you the spirit to conquer at whatever cost. 
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Finally, slow realization of actual condi- 
tions dulls the ardor of doing tasks at their 
best; some quit, while others just drift 
along. G5.) i 
The fact is that many years ago the West 
was carefully combed for homestead loca- 
tions. Barring a few isolated localities, 
every quarter section that would support 
a flock of goats has been filed on for a 
quarter century. It is true that many 


Carey-Act projects have been endeavoring 


to reclaim land since that period, but their 
success has not been loudly attested to by 
their settlers. Yet each year many hopeful 
ones are carried away by the lure of land, 
and their homestead shacks dot the land- 
scape from dreary plains to far up the 
mountain slopes; and the pity of itis that 
these people who pit themselves against the 
task are those who have the desire and 
courage to do their part as good citizens. 

I have given in such detail the incidents 
of my homestead life for the reason that 
my trials were but duplicates of what all 
must endure to win the bet. In fact, mine 
were really much less than the majority. 


My family enjoyed good health, and though 


we lacked variety of food, yet we never 
went hungry. Canada helps its home- 
steaders, but Uncle Sam tosses you into the 
center of 160 acres of trouble and virtually 
says, ‘‘Go to it! No holds barred, and Ill 
be the referee!” 4 


Raw Land Overdone 


Since I made my filing, the Three-Year 
Homestead Act was created. Also under 
act of Congress of December, 1916, the 
Stock-Raising Act, or as it is most generally 
called, Enlarged Homestead Act, came into 
being. Under its provisions a settler can 
locate 640 acres. This land must not con- 
tain merchantable timber; must not be 
susceptible of irrigation from any known 
source of water supply; must not contain 
a water hole or other body of water needed 
or used by the public for watering purposes; 
and must not be capable of producing 
valuable crops of grain or other food, cereal 
or fruit. 

The entryman must reside for three 
years on the land, subject to the privilege 
of five months’ absence each year, and must 
show that he has actually used the land for 
stock and forage crops during this entire 
period. He must make permanent im- 
provements amounting to not less than 
$1.25 an acre. He must have a habitable 
residence, but it does not count as a per- 
manent improvement. He has the choice 
of making three or five year proof. 

Apparently, when our representatives 
found that settlers were quitting 160 acres 
of good land under irrigation, they conceived 
the idea that if they deprived them of 
wood, water and soil, and placed them on a 
larger area, they would wander around and 
not find their way off so quickly. Whatever 
their basis of reasoning, it has never been of 
benefit to homesteaders. It has, however, 
enabled wealthy stock owners to acquire 
large areas of range. at a small figure. Even 
where there is no hint of collusion between 
the entryman. and the stockman, by the 
time a homesteader has fenced and proved 
up he is usually so disgusted that he is will- 
ing to sell for the price of a ticket that will 
carry him far from the scenes of his failure. 

I was talking to a fellow who had an en- 
larged homestead, and he was telling me of 
a splendid crop he had raised. It had been 
an unusually rainy season, and his grain 
had thriven beyond all expectations; yet 
he dared not thresh the oats, fearing that 
his bounteous crop would endanger his final 
proof. You can raise all the scrubby crops 
you wish on an enlarged homestead, but 
look out for a contest if one happens to turn 
out good. 

Did Congress plan to give a warning, or 
to clear itself, when it inserted the following 
clause in the 640-acre Homestead Act? 


Whether the land will or will not support a 
family is not guaranteed in any manner by the 
designation of the land as subject to this act. 


What chance has a homesteader on a 
piece of raw land, a reclamation-project 
settler staggering under burden of debt, 
when improved farms find it a struggle to 
keep even? Why are some representatives 


so persistently trying to place our soldier | 


boys in this unequal position? Why con- 
stantly importune settlers to tackle poor 
land, when vast areas of fine quality lie 
uncultivated? 
present low prices of a glutted market? 
Like the frying steak that the housewife 
neglected—raw land is ‘overdone. — 3 
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POCONO SHOT 


(Continued from Page 27) 


He hadn’t the nerve for premeditated mur- 
der. Something she told her mother about 
wanting to go to New York to work leads 
me to think he intended sending her away 
when he was certain it was necessary. Then 
suddenly she lay helpless before him and a 
blind impulse to get rid of her did the rest. 

“Joe, the Italian, had actually seen Lu- 
cille fall down the slide. He explained 
through an interpreter at the trial that he’d 
sneaked down to the stream to do a little 
night fishing out of season—fish laws meant 
nothing to him—and was sitting in the 
shadows on the bank below the bridge as 
Lucille passed over it. There was a three- 
quarter moon that night, but he didn’t 
recognize her. He heard her start down the 
slide and saw her fall, and saw a man—he 
couldn’t tell who—pick up something and 
pound her with it. He said he thought it 
was nothing but a man beating his wife, so 
he shrugged his shoulders, Italian fashion, 
and went on fishing. But the man went 
away, and the woman lay still so long that 
he walked down his side of the stream and 
looked at her. What he saw made him 
wade across, up to his middle, to the poor 
woman, who, he thought, must be uncon- 
scious. He tried to lift her up, saw that it 
was Lucille and that she was dead, and 
rushed, half crazy, into town. 

“The most pitiful thing at the trial was 
the reading circle. Emmet Senior had em- 
ployed a lawyer from Philadelphia and the 
best man in Stroudsburg. They decided to 
plead insanity. The prosecution set out to 
show that Emmet Junior was sane enough 
for planned and skillful seduction. Ruth, 
as his wife, escaped testifying; but the four 
other girls were put on the stand, one after 
the other, and those poor young things, 
stammering, weeping, with their cheeks 
like flame, were stripped, so to speak, in 
public. - 

“The defense claimed that the books 
which Emmet Junior had furnished the 
reading circle, as a basis for further 
developments, were the accepted novels of 
the day, and not regarded as harmful or 
obscene by authorities. They read reviews 
of the books to prove it. The prosecution 
came back by reading from the books 
themselves. You should have seen the faces 
of that Pocono jury at some of the passages. 

“The defense pulled off a master stroke, 
however, along literary lines. They read 
some of Emmet Junior’s poetry aloud. It 
saved him from the chair. Nothing could 
have persuaded the jury—or the judge, 
either, for that matter—that a sane man 
could have written it. 

“When they gave Emmet Junior life 
imprisonment, Emmet Senior didn’t take it 
to a higher court. I think his lawyers told 
him his son was a lucky boy. 

“‘T’ve forgotten one thing. I’ve forgotten 
to tell you what happened at Lucille Firth’s 
funeral. I don’t know whether you know it 
or not; but anyone can come to a small- 
town funeral, and this one was crowded. It 
was at Gaylord’s. In the midst of it old 
Jerry Trumble shambled into the parlor and 
up to the casket: The service was just be- 
ginning and everyone else was seated. 
Jerry is crazy and no mistake. Harmless, 
of course; but he goes around painting 
quotations from the Bible on fences and 
rocks. Suddenly he pointed into the casket 
and shrieked out, ‘The wages of sin is 
death!’ He kept on yelling it till they got 
him out. It was a tremendously shocking 
thing under the circumstances. You can 
imagine what it did to Mrs. Firth. But just 
the same, I’m inclined to think it was a 
good thing the old fool did what he did. 
She’d never been a religious woman, yet the 
day after the funeral she began her hymn 
singing and a few days later she was saved, 
as they say, publicly, at the Methodist 
church. She’s kept up her singing and 
churchgoing ever since. I’ve a notion that 
when the Methodists saved her soul they 
saved her reason. 

“About the only thing Emmet Senior did 
that was worthy of attention after the trial 
was to post his land against hunting, but 
that was surely enough. There isn’t an- 
other foot of land posted anywhere around 
here. Public sentiment is against it in this 
section. Emmet had cut the heart out of 
the shooting within decent walking dis- 
tance of town, and there was general cuss- 
ing and protesting about it, especially when 
fall came around. Nothing was done about 
it because there was nothing to do. He had 
the legal right to post if he wanted to, and 


he never had cared a hoot what anybody 
thought of him. It was perfectly clear why 
he did it. He hated everyone who’d had 
anything to do with sending his boy away, 
and among them—the most prominent of 
the lot, when you stop to think of it—was 
Shot. You couldn’t blame Emmet for not 
wanting to lay eyes on the dog again, and 
it’s easy to imagine that any hunting dog, 
particularly a setter, would remind him of 
the whole terrible business. So he put up 
his signs to keep Shot, or anything that 
looked like him, off his land. 

“T had counted on a lot of days with Bill 
and Shot that fall; but it did seem as if the 
cussed kids would never so much as sneeze 
till hunting season and then welcome the 
first germ that came along. This time it 
was measles. It didn’t miss more than 
fifty children for five miles around; then 
to add to the general gayety, we got a 
touch of diphtheria, not especially virulent; 
but I hardly got my clothes off for two 
weeks. I came home to dinner one night 
and the girl told me that Harl Geiger had 
telephoned twice in the last half hour and 
that I was to call him the minute I got in. 
I said, ‘I’ll have some dinner before I call 
anybody.’ The phonerang whileI was wash- 
ing up and the girl said I was in, so I had to 
answer. It was Geiger. He told me to come 
to Bill Trimble’s as fast as I could drive. 

“T said all right, told the girl I couldn’t 
wait for dinner and went out to the car. 
Just as I was starting she came running out 
with three or four slices of hot roast beef. I 
ate ’em with one hand as I jounced and 
swayed up grade to Bobcat Mountain. Glad 
I did, too, although it was taking a chance 
on that road. I thought Bill must have 
hurt himself—broken a leg, maybe, hunt- 
ing. I never thought of him being sick; 
not that tough old rooster. 

“Geiger was standing in front of Bill’s 
shack when I got there. I said, ‘What’s 
happened?’ He said, ‘You can see inside. 
I’m going home and get a bite.’ I went to 
the shack and pushed open the door to the 
kitchen. There was a lighted lamp on the 
kitchen table. Bill was sitting in the mid- 
dle of the floor, bathed in blood from his 
chin down, and the floor looked like a 
slaughterhouse. He was holding Shot’s 
head in his lap. The dog seemed to be cut 
more than half in two, just ahead of the 
shoulder. The wound seemed to include 
the neck vertebre, but I put a hand on him 
and found he was still alive, so I knew the 
spinal cord hadn’t been severed. 

“T said, ‘How did it happen?’ 
eae ea Mulhauser—with an ax,’ said 

ill. 

“T asked him whereabouts and Bill told 
me up on the edge of Emmet’s land, above 
the big swale. 

“T stood looking down at the dog. I’m 
not given to emotion, and I was in France 
two years; but I found I couldn’t see Shot 
or Bill. Queer, wasn’t it? I stood there, 
with the tears rolling down my cheeks as 
though I’d gone back to boyhood. I sup- 
pose I was overtired. 

““Ain’t you goin’ to do nothin’ except 
stand there?’ said Bill. 

“*There’s nothing I can do, Bill,’ I said. 

***No, I suppose not,’ he said. 

“He put his hand on Shot’s head and 
began to stroke it softly, looking down at 
the dog. I was still standing there like a 
great soft lummox, when I heard the sound 
of amotor. It stopped in front of the shack 
and a minute later the sheriff walked in. 

“*Fello, Ed,’ said Bill. 

“The sheriff said hello and stooped to 
the dog. ‘God a mighty!’ he said, then he 
looked up at me. ‘Heain’t alive, ishe, doc?’ 
he said. And I said, ‘Still alive.’ 

“Bill spoke up then. He said, ‘I’d kind 
of like to stay for a while yet.’ 

“«Sure thing, Bill,’ said Ed. 
long as you’re a mind to.’ 

“That brought me to myself with a jerk. 

“What are you talking about?’ I said. 
“What’s happened?’ 

“Before Bill could open his mouth the 
sheriff spoke up. ‘Why, Emmet Mulhauser 
cut Bill’s dog down and started after Bill,’ 
he said. ‘Bill had to shoot in self-defense. 
There was a Swede logger of Mulhauser’s 
not far off that saw it. I’ve talked to him. 
He saw Emmet with his ax lifted. I’ve got 
to take Bill to town, but they’ll turn him 
loose easy enough.’ 

““*Mulhauser’s dead?’ I asked. 

““Never be anybody deader!’ said the 
sheriff. ‘Hestopped both barrels at five feet. 
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Lucky you got him when you did, Bill. He’d 
have clove you down to the middle.’ 

“Bill stopped stroking Shot’s head and 
looked up. 

“<«They ain’t hardly any of that true, 
Ed,’ he said. ‘I’ll tell you the facts.’ 

“Vou ain’t goin’ to tell me nothin’,’ said 
Ed. ‘Anything you say to me I’ve got to 
repeat under oath. You don’t have to say 
nothin’ to nobody. The Swede says he saw 
Emmet’s ax raised. You’ve got a perfect 
case of self-defense. Now shut your fool 
mouth! Doe, you tell him!’ 

“The sheriff’s right, Bill,” I said. 

‘Bill went back to stroking Shot’s head. 

‘No, he ain’t,’ he said. ‘He means well, 
but he ain’t right. Facts is facts. If I’ve 
got to be tried, it’s what I’ll stand on. Here 
isthefacts: I knowed I was closeto Emmet’s 
land, but a pa’tridge that flushed wild 
swung that way. I thought the bird would 
stop in the alders, thirty feet or so this side 
of the line, so I let Shot go after him. When 
we got to the alders the bird wasn’t there, 
and Shot smelled him on the other side and 
went through and nailed him. I’d heard a 
ax as I come up and I hustled up the rise 
through the alders. I was goin’ to pull 
Shot off his point if he was over the line. 
Well, he was over—barely. I seen him 
holdin’ on the bird like iron as I got toward 
the edge of the alders. I didn’t see Emmet 
till he showed up at Shot’s side and brought 
the ax down on him, standin’ there on point. 
When I got there Emmet stepped back from 
the dog. Shot was layin’ like you see, with 
the blood pourin’ out of him in a river. 
He—well, he wagged his tail at me. It 
rustled like, in the ferns, and his eyes said, 
‘Everything will be all right, now Bill’s 
here.’ So then I put both barrels into 
Emmet’s belly and picked up Shot and 
come on home. That’s the way it hap- 
pened—just like I’ve said. You got me 
wrong, Ed, if you think I’d let a man cut oid 
Shot down, him a-pointin’, and then plead 
self-defense. If Emmet had of got away 
after he done it, I’d go after him tonight as 
soon as it was right for me to leave, and it 
would turn out just the same.’ 

‘Bill hadn’t more than finished telling us 
when the sheriff took out his watch, looked 
at it and said, ‘Bill, we’ll have to go right 
now. What you’ve just said makes things 
different.’ 

“Bill looked up at the sheriff—a long, 
slow look, he gave him. 

*“*T guess I’ve had you wrong, too, Ed,’ 
he said. ‘You swore old Shot in as a deputy 
and he tracked down your man for you 
through half the town. Ain’t no livin’ 
thing on this earth except him could have 
done it, and look where it’s brought him. 
Now I’m askin’ you to let him die with his 
head just where it is.’ 

“The sheriff never quivered. He just 
said, ‘It can’t be done, Bill. Come on— 
right now!’ 

“Bill laid Shot’s head on the floor, knelt 
by him, whispered, ‘Good-by, Bud,’ and 
got to his feet. ‘I’m expectin’ you’ll stay 
with him,’ he said to me. 

““My silly weakness had come back. I 
couldn’t speak—I just nodded. Bill and 
the sheriff tramped out. I heard the car 
roar as it pulled out of the mud in front of 
the shack and grew fainter down the moun- 
tain. I sat there for an hour. Shot had 
stopped bleeding. There wasn’t enough 
blood left in him to force the slight coagula- 
tion of the wound. Why he stayed alive was 
a mystery, but a stethoscope proved that his 
heart was still beating—just a pulse, but 
still beating. Earl Geiger came and stood 
looking down at Shot without speaking. I 
said, ‘Bill’s gone to town.’ He said, ‘Yes, 
doc, I know. I saw the sheriff’s car go by. 
Can I do anything to help you?’ I told him 
no, and to go home and get to bed, which he 
did in a few minutes. 

“Tt was close to midnight when I heard a 
car again. It stopped in front of the shack 
and the sheriff walked in. He said, ‘Still 
alive?’ 

“T said, ‘Sheriff, I don’t want to talk to 
you. I want you to remember that when- 
eis I’m unlucky enough to meet you after 

Set 

_“He pulled a chair out from under the 
kitchen table and sat down. 

““Now, doc,’ he said, ‘I’m going to kind 
of act a fool with you. You weren’t raised 
around here; but I’ve seen something of 
you, and you’ve struck me as a pretty de- 
cent sort of a coot, with more than the 
ordinary amount of common sense. I’m 
going to tell you some things and let you 
draw whatever conclusions occur to you.’ 

“T didn’t say anything. He looked down 
at Shot for a minute and then went on: 
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““Bill Trimble hasn’t ever been what 
you’d call a friend of mine,’ he said. ‘He’s 
just a good, well-meaning wood rat that 


does the best he can. Now I’d go as far for |. 


a friend as the next man; but I wouldn’t get 
on the stand and swear to a lie, not-for my 


best friend—not formy brother. Well, that’s | 


what the situation seemed to call for, 
after Bill belched up to me like you heard. 
Even if he could have been persuaded to 
act sensible about pleadin’ self-defense 
when he’d steadied down and got his judg- 
ment back, it wouldn’t get him much after 
he’d told that story to me. I’ve been sheriff 
of this county for nine years, and the more 
I’ve seen of juries the more I’ve learned you 
never can tell what they’ll do. They’ll let a 
loose woman that’s shot her husband in the 
back, and then come into court and sniv- 
eled about it, go scot-free. On the other 
hand, they’ll give some poor devil who 
hasn’t got money enough to hire a string of 
lawyers a hell of a dose, when the facts, out- 
side the law, show in his favor. 

“““Now look at the cold facts in- this case. 
Mulhauser kills a dog on his own land, 
that’s posted according to law,’ and get’s 
shot down, on his own land, a minute later. 
It don’t make any difference that every real 
man on the jury would of done the same as 
Bill under the circumstances. The average 
citizen seems to get all bogged down in the 
law when he sits on a jury. He can’t seem 
to put himself in the other fellow’s place. 
I don’t say a jury wouldn’t let Bill off—they 
might. But then again they mightn’t. The 
prosecution would have to talk a lot about 
the sacredness of human life and Bill might 
end up with a long stretch. i 

“Now I let Bill in‘for this; just like he 
said, and these hills won’t look good to him 
for quite a while—he’ll be seeing the dog 
everywhere he looks. This thing’ll blow 
over some in a year or two, and I don’t 
think the prosecutor, knowin’ him as I do, 
will bust a lung tryin’ to find Bill, and some- 
thing tells me I won’t. My term’s over the 
first of the year and I’ll not run again. If 
Bill ever wants to come back here I’ll be a 
private citizen that’ll take a sudden notion 
to visit Canada. I’ll leave on the next train 
and they’ll have to try Bill without my tes- 
timony. 

“*Well, when I took Bill out of here in 
such a rush I knew there was a freight train 
headed east that stopped at the water tank 
about eight o’clock. Going down the moun- 
tain I explained all what I’ve said to you, 
to Bill, and told him I’d accidentally 
dropped a fifty-dollar bill down by the 
clutch somewhere that I’d pick up when we 
got down the grade. I clean forgot to pick 
it up before I had to get out of the ear to fix 
my brake, about two hundred yards from 
the water tank. I had to get clear under the 
car to fix that brake, and when I crawled 
out Bill wasn’t in the car. He wasn’t any- 
where to be seen. I looked in the brush on 
both sides of the road, the best I could, till 
that freight came in and pulled out; then I 
drove to town and told ’em Bill had jumped 
out of the car sudden and got away from me 
in the dark; which, as Bill says, is the facts. 

““T’m on the hunt for Bill right now. I’ve 
got a couple of deputies threshin’ around, 
down the mountain; but I thought you 
might like to hear about Bill gettin’ away 
from me so neat. Now, doc, if I’ve mis- 
judged you, as Bill says, it’l] be me and not 
him that a jury’ll decide about—after our 
little talk. That’s about all I’ve got to say, 
and now I’ll be goin’ along.’” 

The doctor came to.a full stop to twinkle 
at me. 

“Splendid!” I exclaimed, for some rea- 
son. “‘Splendid! And Shot lived!”’ 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “though how I 
don’t know. He lay, without so much as 
the twitch of a muscle for two days. I 
stayed right there. Mrs. Geiger cooked my 
meals and sent them over by Geiger or 
their boy. I had them telephone young 
Crosby, who was trying to get a foothold in 
Stroudsburg, to come up and handle things 
in town for me, which he was glad to do. 
I hadn’t done a thing to keep Shot’s heart 
going—afraid of hemorrhage. It just kept 
pulsing faintly away all those hours. On 
the morning of the third day the wound 
looked as though I might help the heart a 
little. I did it with a hypodermic of strych- 
nine. Ten minutes later I saw Shot’s eye- 
balls move slightly as I stooped over him. 
By the next day he could swallow a table- 
spoonful of brandy and milk, poured back 
of his tongue through a tube. After the first 
week he came along fast. No infection 
whatever. His neck was stiff for two or 
three months—scar tissue and severed 

(Continued on Page 205) 
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(Continued from Page 202) 
leaders—but he worked out of it, as you’ve 
seen.” 

“When was this—the shooting, Imean?”’ 

“Last November.” 

“And when is Trimble coming back?” 

The doctor’s face clouded. 

“T don’t know,” he said. ‘I don’t know 
where he is. Of course, he thinks Shot is 
dead, and the sheriff was right in thinking 
Bill would want to stay away from these 
hills for a while if he believed that. I’m 
certain nothing would keep him away if he 
knew Shot had pulled through and was 
waiting here for him. The sheriff is out 
of office, and there’s no reason why Bill 
shouldn’t come back and stand trial right 
now. They’d never convict him. He’d 
keep still with Shot alive—I’ll bet on that. 
The sentiment around here, as it turned 
out, is close to 100 per cent for him. People 
think he ran away through ignorance. You 
see, Shot is an institution in the Poconos. 
He’s a matter of civic pride in Emmetville. 
He’s like the courthouse or the new Presby- 
terian church. They think shooting was too 
good for the man who cut him down. 

“Bill doesn’t know all this. He’s prob- 
ably hiding somewhere, thinking they’re 
after him, when there hasn’t been a single 
move made to get him.” 

“TIsn’t there some way to let him know 
he should come back?” I asked. 

The doctor was observing a felt slipper 
on the dangling foot of the leg which crossed 
his knee. Now he wiggled the foot and 
seemed lost in amazement at the articula- 
tion of his ankle joint. 

“Are you a man of means?” he asked 
casually. ‘‘What do you do for a living?” 

“Write—mostly,” I said. : 

“You mean you're a writer?” 

, A admitted that I was. The doctor’s face 
ell. 

“Oh,” he said, “then that’s no good.” 

““What’s no good?”’ 

“Why, you wanted to buy the dog. The 
idea came to me that I might lease him to 
you for the season—it would have to be at a 
big price—and then I’d use the money to try 
to get word to Bill.” 

“How?’’ I asked. 

“Run something in the Want Columns 
from New York to San Francisco about 
like this: ‘Shot is alive. Doctor L.’ I 
wouldn’t say, ‘Come home.’ He might 
think that was a ruse. I’d just say, ‘Shot 
is alive.’ I’d run it three or four days. It 
would bring him if he saw it.” 

“Yes,” I thought, “it would.” Aloud I 
said, ‘“How much would it cost?” 5 

“Enough,” said the doctor gloomily. 
“T’ve thought of doing it myself, but I’ve 
still got one of the notes to pay that I gave 
for the practice, and the old flivver’s about 
through. There’s twice as much on my 
books as I’ve ever collected. That’s the 
way it is with country doctoring.” 

I considered a moment. I thought of 
Pocono Shot; not long—just for the in- 
stant it took to recall his expression, his 
head, his carriage. Then I spoke. 

“Doctor,” I said, “I write, as I’ve told 
you. I try to write tales that a reasonably 
intelligent man or woman can read without 
knitted brows, or boredom or disgust. It’s 
a quaint, old-fashioned custom; but some 
people still approve of it, and—I’d like to 
lease the dog. How much?” 

The doctor sat up suddenly. His specta- 
cles registered an emotion somewhere be- 
tween doubt and hope. 

“Why, man,” he said, ‘‘it’ll take five 
hundred dollars to run those ads!” 

“Done!” said I, and held out my hand. 


vil 


HAD planned to spend that summer in 

Maine, on a little lake whose surface and 
hemlock-bordered coves ached with the 
loneliness of the north. That loneliness 
fills me with a peace that is like a pain. I 
fled from the Poconos toward it, just ahead 
of the summer season, which would tax the 
silent woman of Gaylord’s to the utmost 
and fill the staring house and its porches 
with distressing chatter. 

My five hundred had been hopefully ex- 
pended by the doctor, but without avail. 
If Shot’s owner was still slinking about 
somewhere on the face of the globe, he failed 
to receive the electrifying message, con- 
veyed through various leaded columns, that 
the dog was alive. 

He was very much alive as he hauled me 
through the doorway of the club, with my 
full weight on the chain, as opposed to his 
straining shoulders and the click of his dig- 

ing toenails on the marble floor of the 
‘hall; so gloriously alive that soon we were 
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surrounded by a circle of members, with an 
outer fringe of bell boys, all paying homage 
to the dog’s magnificence. 

The adulation did not seem to meet with 
the approval of Pocono Shot, or perhaps, I 
thought, the smells and noise of the city, 
which he was encountering for the first 
time, had begun to disturb him. At any 
rate, his serenity, which had been perfect 
on the train, on the ferry and in the taxicab, 
was gone at last. It had departed as we got 
out of the cab. Having literally hauled me 
through the door, he was now tremendously 
uneasy. He began to shake. He began to 
pant and to slaver. He tried to break 
through the inspecting circle about him 
with violent surges at his chain. I had 
difficulty in forcing him into the elevator. 
He gave a stricken, moaning whine as it 
carried us up to my room. 

“Quiet down,” I told him. ‘‘We’ll be out 
of this in a little while.” 

He refused to quiet down. I left him pac- 
ing the room like a wild thing when I went 
down to secure further impedimenta for the 
months in Maine. 

I found the cellar empty. The furnace, 
no longer needed, was a black disk in the 
gloom. The draft arrangement on its door 
looked like the jetty teeth of a cold, fixed 
leer. Its lanky tender was gone. 

I secured another duffel bag from the 
storeroom, pointed out a trunk I wanted 
to the porter, and returned to my room. I 
unpacked and repacked for two hours, 
while Shot paced back and forth, back and 
forth, before the closed door. 

Having finished packing, and with an 
hour to kill before leaving for the station, 
I telephoned to the desk and asked for 
Gregory Trane. I was astonished to hear 
that he had sailed for Africa the week before. 

I hung up, wondering. Why had Trane 
gone back so suddenly to trekking and big 
game? Perhaps the batch of spring novels 
had done it! I smiled at the thought, but 
grew sober as my eyes fell on the pacing 
setter with the great scar showing at his 
glistening shoulder as he wheeled. 

I telephoned to the kitchen for a plate of 
meat. Shot thanked me with a wave of his 
tail when the food was set before him, but 
refused to touch it. I offered him water. 
He turned away from it, then changed his 
mind and lapped greedily. When we de- 
parted at last, I had to haul him by main 
strength through the hall and out to the 
taxicab. He had come with me that morn- 
ing in Emmetville readily enough. The doc- 
tor had. simply handed me the chain and 
said, “Go along with him, Shot!”’ The dog 
had quietly obeyed. He had obeyed me 
perfectly on the way down, or rather he had 
done what was necessary in making the 
trip without being told. I had been enrap- 
tured. Now I was more doubtful. 

I need not have been. He became a per- 
fect companion in Maine from the moment 
we got there. He would lie at my feet ifa 
mood for work struck me, handle himself in 
a canoe as circumspectly as I, and retrieve 
trout for me if I fished a stream. The most 
extraordinary thing about him was this: 

The woods about were filled with par- 
tridges. The partridges, in turn, were filled 
with the tame stupidity which these birds 
show in the wilderness. On the first morn- 
ing after our arrival a brood crossed a trail 
ahead of us and stood clucking not ten feet 
away as we passed. Shot gave them no 
attention whatever. He simply stalked by. 
Iwas dumfounded. A wild suspicion of the 
doctor crossed my mind. Five hundred dol- 
lars for one season! Was it possible that 
spectacled, guileless-seeming M.D. was an 
easy fictionist who made my more labored 
efforts in that direction seem feeble in com- 
parison? 

I hastened to try an experiment. I went 
back to the camp, unstrapped a gun case 
and put the weapon it contained together, 
Pocono Shot gravely watching. I walked 
the length of the camp porch, gun in hand. 
As I stepped from the porch Shot was al- 
ready swinging through the sunshine of the 
clearing on an easy lope. Heswept toward 
the edge of a thicket of birch and melted 
into statuesque, high-headed immobility. 
As I persuaded a lazy cock partridge to 
blunder up from his dust bath among the 
birch wands I blushed to recall my recent 
thoughts concerning the good doctor. 

“So you don’t waste your time without a 
gun,’’ I said, as we watched the bird tilting 
with spread wings through the birch thicket 
and into the hemlocks beyond. ‘Come into 
heel—it’s out of season. We’ll go and put 
this up.” 

Shot obeyed, as always, instantly, with no 
effort to continue hunting. My will was his 
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law in everything; and yet—well, I came to 
know what the doctor had meant when he 
had said Shot did not care for him. It 
showed in a certain -wistfulness that would 
ereep into his expression now and then. He 


porch. Suddenly his head would go up as he 
listened intently. In his dreams he had 
heard a longed-for footstep or perhaps a 
voice. Hewould turn and survey me won- 
deringly at last, a question in his look, and 
back of that a troubled yearning. 

When fall came Shot and I journeyed to 
Vermont. I was to shoot over a vast pre- 
serve with a man who owned it and a great 
many other things. Among them—so he 
had informed me—were the two best par- 
tridge dogs that ever lived.-This I doubted. 
Sometimes even multimillionaires fail to get 
the best of everything. 

My host grunted when he observed that 
I was accompanied by a setter. A moment 
later, when the full symmetry of Pocono 
Shot dawned upon him, he whistled. 

“Of course he isn’t as good as he looks,” 
he said. 

“T’ve never shot over him,” I explained 
deceptively, “‘but the man I got him from 
seemed to think a lot of his work.” 

My host brightened. He was the sort of 
man who would. He even grew hilarious. 

“So the man who sold him to you liked 
his work, did he? Don’t you know any 
better than to buy a shooting dog without 
seeing him in the field? Never mind. [have 
thirty in the kennels here—two of’ em, as 
I wrote you, world beaters.”’ f 

I must confess it—I led him on.’ I en- 
couraged him to expatiate on his two head- 
liners. I heard of their noses and bird sense 
and staunchness and retrieving, all through 
an extremely elaborate dinner, and after- 
ward—until we retired, in fact. 

Ultimately morning dawned. I insisted 
on taking Shot with us, although my host 
objected. 

““Y ou can find out about him tomorrow,” 
he said. ‘‘Don’t let’s spoil the opening day. 
I’ve ordered out Craft and Bess.”’ 

Still I insisted. He could do no less than 
submit. He said that a gamekeeper—he 
had gamekeepers— could bring Shot in after 
I had tried him out. 

It may have been an hour later—not 
much more than that—when their owner 
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: called the aforementioned gamekeeper nel 
| 


, indicated Craft and Bess. 


“Take those two back and shut then 


up,” he said. ‘We don’t want them mess 
ing about.” — 
would be sleeping in the sunshine on the | 


That was the last I either saw or heard 0 
any of those thirty in the kennels. 

Pocono Shot! Pocono Shot! The docto; 
had not told‘me half. I had given five hun 
dred dollars for twenty days over him, 4) 
single day was worth it. 

I sat in the baggage car with him on th 
way to Boston, and again between Bostor 
and New York. I could have done no less 

It was snowing in New York the after 
noon we arrived; an early snow, which dis 
appeared as it added to the level wetness o) 
pavement and asphalt. The taxi could no’ 
draw up fairly before the club door, becaus: 
of an ash wagon backing into the curb 
Two iron doors sunk in the pavement clos: 
to the building rose and opened. As I go’ 
out of the taxi, I heard the rattle of an as! 
can somewhere below in the black squar 
disclosed by the opening of the iron doors 

I was paying the taxi driver when Shoi 
jerked his chain from my hand with an 
irresistible lunge. I turned in time to see 
him plunging down between the iron doors, 
I heard a crash, a rattle, and nothing? 
Rushing to the opening, I saw an overturned 
ash can on the hoist ten feet below, and 
realized that the darkness beyond was ar 
opening into the club cellar. 

And suddenly I knew. I should have 


| known, I told myself, when Shot had tuggec 


-and panted and trembled five months be: 


fore. I went into the club and descendec 


‘ the iron stairs. The furnace man, as whit 


as death, crouched on hiswoodenstool. Hi 
arms were wreathed, awkwardly, clutch 
ingly, about the head of Pocono Shot, whicl 
burrowed in his breast. 


Trane has not returned from Africa 
This is disappointing. I want to tell him o 
my new knowledge of the effects he dwel 
upon, onenight. LIalso wish to admit that— 
to use his own expression—the modernist: 
are not so damned forlorn. “Forlorn” doe 
not describe the little adventurers in neu 
roticism, whose mark may be found, si 
long as he lives, on the shoulder of Poconi 
Shot. 

(THE END) 
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operating expense of equipment using standard 
width film, and your finishing by Rastman 
experts in Eastman Laboratories is paid for 
when you buy the film. You press the button; 
we do the rest. 
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BILL THE CONQUEROR-—By P. G. Wodehouse 


PEACHES 


Do you know you <— 
can, get them 


They’re a real treat—with 
or without cream—just as 
they come from the can. 


Sliced peaches and 

! sponge cake—noth- 
ing more—topped 
with whipped 
cream. What a 


~ ready to serve y - 
at a minutes notice 
Add their fresh deli- 


cacy and enticing 
flavor to any number 


of good dishes 


Every summer, for a few short weeks 
during fresh fruit season, it is sliced 
peaches that always get the popular call. 

How thoroughly you enjoy them 
then—how often you have them! No 
other fruit quite equals their tempting 
appeal—none offers more delicious va- 
riety of service. 

Then why limit your pleasure? 

Why not enjoy sliced peaches all the 
year round—now—any time? 

You may have them so easily, so con- 


veniently and so really economically, : p{ Icecreamis doub- 
: ; i ~=sdLy tempting when 

too. Just ask your grocer for Det MonrTE Ne served with this 

Sliced Peaches. They are California’s : we. delicious fruit. 


finest Yellow Clings, sliced in their own 
rich syrup and ready to serve right from 
the can. 

Unequaled as a breakfast, luncheon 
or dessert fruit—with plain or whipped 
cream—with ice cream—between layers 
of sponge cake—in peach betty —for 
making short-cakes or as a delightful 
addition to almost endless dessert and 
salad combinations. 

Packed in three sizes of cans—to fit 
the needs of large, medium and small 
families. A few cans on your pantry 
shelf will help you meet many a menu 
emergency. Order a supply today —and 
be sure you say Det Monte. 
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CHAPTERI 
ITH a sudden sharp snort which, violent 
though it was, expressed only feebly the 
disgust and indignation seething within 


is that occupies him? It may be anything from a 


oélelha © S@ snappy column article for Pyke’s Weekly on Should 


Engaged Couples Kiss? to an editorial for the Daily 


him, Sir George Pyke laid down the cur- ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON Record, a page of helpful thoughts for the Sabbath 
‘rent number of Society Spice Hour, or even a bedtime story 


and took up the desk telephone. for Tiny Tots. But, as a mat- 
“Give me Spice office,’”’ he : . “id : : ter of fact, it is none of these 
said curtly. There was a brief _things. What Sir George is so 
‘interval. “ Roderick?” busily jotting down on that 
“He has not yet returned large padisalistofnames. He 
from lunch, Sir George,” said has already written: Ilfra- 
an obsequious voice. combe, Forshore, Waynscote, 
“Ah,is that you, Pilbeam?” Barraclough, Wensleydale, 
Sir George’s expression sof- Creeby, Woodshott, Marling- 
tened. Pilbeam was one of his hue; and now, as we look, he 
favorites; a youth with a adds to the collection the word 
future; aman he had his eye Michelhever. 
on. ‘Kindly tell Mr. Roderick This one seems to please 
when he comes in that I wish him particularly, for he places 
to see him.” against it a couple of crosses. 
“Very good, Sir George.”’ Then, inspiration apparently 
The founder and proprietor leaving him for the moment, 
of the Mammoth Publishing he pushes back his chair from 
Co., that vast concern which the desk and, rising, begins to 
supplies half—the more fat- pace the floor. 
| headed half—of England with 
its reading matter, hung up the 
receiver, and after a few mo- 
'ments of frowning thought 
/seized a pencil and began to 
write. The occupation effected 
/in his appearance a striking 
'change for the better. His 
brow grew smooth; his eyes 
ceased to glitter; something 
_resembling a smile relaxed the 
| drawn tensity of his lips. He 
| bent over his pad, absorbed. 
One of the things that 
makes the lot of the reader ofa 
| story such as this so enjoyable 
is the fact that, in addition to 
| being uplifted, entertained and 
instructed, he possesses all the 
|advantages of a disembodied 
spirit. He can go anywhereand 
see everything. Any ordinary 
man, for instance, who wished 
to enter the presence of Sir 
George Pyke would be obliged 
to go down Fleet Street, turn to 
the right along Tilbury Street 
| till he came to Tilbury House, 
|interview a discouraging offi- 
cial in the vestibule, fill up a 
form stating name and busi- 
hess and hand this to a small 
boy in buttons. And in the 
| end, after waiting for anything 
from ten to forty minutes, he 
would probably get no further 
| than a brief word with one of 
Sir George’s secretaries. For 
the man behind the Mammoth 


It is the custom nowadays 
to describe all successful men 
who are stumpy and about 
twenty pounds overweight as 
Napoleonic. But, hackneyed 
though the adjective is, it must 
be admitted that there was, 
indeed, something suggestive 
of Napoleon in the port of Sir 
George Pyke as he strode up 
and down his office. His gen- 
erously filled waistcoat and 
the habit he dropped into in 
moments of meditation of 
thrusting the fingers of his 
right hand in between its first 
and second buttons gave at 
any rate a superficial resem- 
blance to the great Corsican; 
and this resemblance was 
accentuated by the gravity of 
his plump, determined face. 
He looked like a man fond of 
having his own way; nor in the 
last twenty years of his life 
had he often failed to get it. 

The desk telephone emitted 
a discreet buzzing sound, as if 
it shrank from raising its voice 
in the presence of such a man. 

“Mrs. Hammond to see 
you, Sir George.” 

“Send her in—send her in. 
Good heavens, Francie,’’ ex- 
claimed the proprietor of the 
Mammoth Publishing Co. as 
the door opened, ‘I’ve been 
phoning your house half the 


does not see everyone. His She Sniffed Disdainfully; “A Very Rowdy Party to a Lot of Impossible Girls From the Theaters” morning, trying to get hold of 
time is valuable, his sense of you!” 
his own importance keen, and he is hedged about by a crowd of willing helpers whose “How fortunate that I happened to look in,’”’ said Mrs. Hammond, settling herself in 


chief duty it is to insure the respecting by casual callers of that motto of all great men, a chair. “What is it?’ Frances Hammond, née Pyke, was a feminine replica of her 
Keep Out! This Means You! Anarmy with banners would be halted on the threshold, eminent brother. She lacked his second chin, but had the same bright and compelling 


and not even cabinet ministers may crash the gate. eyes, the same overjutting brows which lent those eyes such keenness, the same high 
The reader, however, being invisible, can walk right up to the great man’s office on _ coloring and breadth of forehead. 
the fourth floor and go in without knocking. He will find Sir George still writing. Sir George was conscious once again as he looked at her of that little thrill of 
3 The discovery of aman in Sir George Pyke’s position engaged in such an occupation admiration which she always awoke in him. A great woman. 
is surely stirring enough to thrill the most blasé. For who can say what literary task it “What did you want to see me about?” asked Mrs. Hammond. 
3 


Sir George drew a deep breath. He had tremendous 
news to impart, and an instinct for drama urged him not to 
spoil this great moment by blurting the secret out too 
abruptly. But ecstasy was too strong for his sense of the 
dramatic. 

“Francie, old girl,’ he cried, ““what do you think? 
They’ve offered me a peerage!”’ 

It was not easy to shake Frances Hammond’s poise, but 
these words accomplished that miracle. For a full ten sec- 
onds she sat there staring open-mouthed, while Sir George, 
blushing and on the very verge of giggles, pulled self- 
consciously at his scarlet knitted-wool waistcoat, the 
famous Pyke waistcoat which 
was one of the sights of London. 

“A peerage!” 

“Letter’s over there on that 
desk. Came this morning.” 

“Georgie!” 

Mrs. Hammond scrambled 
out of her chair and kissed her 
brother fondly. There were 
tears in her commanding eyes. 

“T thought it would please 
you!”’ 

“T am proud of you, Georgie 
dear. What a culmination for 
your splendid career!” 

“And who helped me build 
that career? Hey?” 

“T have always done what I 
could,” said Mrs. Hammond 
modestly. ‘‘But of courseit was 
you ” 

Sir George thumped the desk; 
and, happening to strike the 
sharp edge of a wire paper 
basket, wished that he had 
expressed his emotion a little 
less muscularly. He sucked his 
hand for a moment before 
speaking. 

“You have been the making 
of the business,”’ he said vehe- 
mently when the pain had some- 
what abated. “TI couldn’t have 
got anywhere without you. Who 
suggested the how-many-pins- 
does-the-prime-minister’s-hat- 
hold competition in Pyke’s 
Weekly when it was touch and 
go if it could turn the corner? 
From that moment Pyke’s 
Weekly never looked back. And 
on Pyke’s my whole present for- 
tune is founded. The fact is, 
from the very start we have 
worked as ateam. If I had the 
ginger, you had the judgment. 
I don’t suppose there’s a person 
in the world whose judgment I 
respect as highly as I do yours, 
Francie.” 

Mrs. Hammond beamed. 

“Well, Georgie, I’m sure I’m 
only too glad if my efforts to 
play Egeria have been success- 
ful.” 

“Play what?’ said Sir George, 
looking a trifle blank. 

“Bigeria was a goddess who helped and inspired the Roman 
king, Numa Pompilius. At least, so Sinclair tells me.” 

She referred to Mr. Sinclair Hammond, the well-known 
archeologist, who enjoyed the additional distinction of 
being her husband. 

“Now there’s a fellow,” said Sir George, “‘who, if he had 
a little drive and initiative, would go far. Plenty of brains.” 

Mrs. Hammond forbore to discuss her husband. She 
had grown used to his dreamy lack of ambition, his un- 
dynamic acceptance of his niche in the world. There 
had been a time when she had chafed at these things, but 
recently she had come to accept it as her cross in this life 
that she never seemed to marry anyone with ginger and 
pep. Her first husband, acquired in the days before pros- 
perity had dawned on the family, had been a Mr. Herbert 
Shale, courteous and popular assistant in the hose-and- 
underwear department of Beasley’s Stores, and him not 
even her great driving force had been able to shove higher 
up the social ladder than the rank of shop walker. What- 
ever his shortcomings, Sinclair was better than Herbert. 

“What title did you think of adopting, Georgie?” she 
asked, changing the subject. 

Sir George, whose great brain never wholly relaxed, 
even in its social moments, was speaking into the dictating 
device. 

“Editor Pyke’s Weekly, attention,’ he was saying. 
“Article next week on Famous Women Who Have Inspired 
Famous Men. You know—HEgeria and so forth.” He 
turned away apologetically. ‘I beg your pardon?” 
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“T said, have you thought of a title yet?” 

“Just jotted down a few suggestions, that’s all.” He 
picked up the pad. ‘‘How do you like Lord Barraclough? 
Or Wensleydale? Or Marlinghue? The one that pleased 
me most was Michelhever. There’s a swing about Michel- 
hever.”’ 

Mrs. Hammond shook her head. 

“Too florid. They’re all too florid.” 

“Well, you know, a title ought to have a bit of a ring. 
Look at some of the ones there are already— Beaverbrook, 
Stratheden, Leverhulme—plenty of zip to them.” 

“TI know, but ——” 


He Inspected Very Carefully and Reverently All the Photographs of Miss Coker it Contained 


“And mark you,” urged Sir George, “‘it’s deuced hard to 
pick something good that hasn’t already been taken. The 
fellows who got in first skimmed the cream.” : 

“T know. But none of these you have mentioned sounds 
just right to me. There is nothing actually wrong with 
them, and a man with your personality could carry them 
off; but they are all just the least bit ornate. You must not 
forget that eventually Roderick will have to succeed to 
whatever title you choose. We must not select anything 
that would seem ridiculous in connection with Roderick. 
His actual name is bad enough as it is. Roderick!” Mrs. 
Hammond winced. This was a painful subject with her. 
“How often I pleaded with poor Lucy to call him Thomas!”’ 

The frown that had been so long absent from Sir George’s 
happy face returned. He had the air of one into whose cup 
of joy an unfriendly hand has dropped a dead niouse. 

“T’d forgotten all about Roderick,’’ he said moodily. 


II 


S bere was a pause. The future Lord Michelhever—or 
possibly Wensleydale or Marlinghue—drummed irrita- 
bly on the desk with his finger tips. 

“How the deuce I came to have a son like that,” he com- 
plained, as many a stout father had done before him and 
many would do when he was dead and gone, “‘beats me!” 

“He takes after poor Lucy,” said Mrs. Hammond. 
“She was just the same timid, feeble creature.” 

Sir George nodded. The mention of his long-departed 
wife stirred no sentimental chord in him. The days when 


be 
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he was plain George Pyke, humble clerk in a solicitc 
office, and used to thrill at the soft voice of Lucy Mayn: 
as she took the order for his frugal lunch at the Holhx 
Viaduct Cabin had long since faded from his memo 
That quite unsatisfactory woman had now definit 
become poor Lucy—a thing to be spoken of in much { 
same tone as would be accorded to measles or any ot] 
mild ailment that had attacked a great man in his infan) 

“Reminds me,” said Sir George, reaching for the te 
phone, “that I want to have a word with Roderick. | 
do it now,” he said, unconsciously quoting the mo 
which by his instructions had been placed in a wood 
frame on every editorial desk 
the building. ‘‘I rang up { 
Spice office just before you car 
but he was still out at lune] 

‘‘Wait one moment, Georg 
There is something I want 
speak to you about before y 
send for Roderick.”” Sir Geor 
always docile when it was ¢ 
who commanded, put down i 


telephone. ‘What has he be 
doing that you want to ; 
him?” 


Sir George snorted. 

“T’ll tell you!” The agony 
a disappointed father rang 
his voice. In some such acce} 
might King Lear have spoken 
his children. ‘I gave that b 
his head far too much while 
wasup at Oxford. I let himha 
a large allowance, and what « 
he do withit? Published a ba 
he had written on the Prose 
Walter Pater! At his own) 
pense, in limp purple leath 
And on top of that had the 
frontery to suggest that t 
Mammoth should take overt 
Poetry Quarterly, a beast! 
thing that doesn’t sell a doz 
copies a year, and let him r 
it as editor.” 

“T know all that,” said M 
Hammond, ashade impatient 
If Georgie had a fault it v 
this tendency of his tow: 
the twice-told tale. ‘And y 
made him editor of Soci 
Spice. How is he getting on 

“That’s just what I’m com: 
to. I started to break him ir 
the business by making h 
editor of Spice, never dreami 
that even he could make am: 
of that. Why, the position 
a sinecure! Young Pilbeam 
thoroughly able young fellc 
reallyruns the paper. Alll ask 
of Roderick, all I wanted h 
to do, was to show some signs 
grip and generally find his fi 
before going on to somethi 
bigger. And what happens? 
would like you,’’ said t 
stricken father, “just to glar 
through this week’s issue.” 

Mrs. Hammond took the paper. There was a silen 
broken only by the rustling of leaves and Sir Georg 
deep, overwrought breathing. | 

“Lacks vigor,’ announced Egeria at length. | 

“Lacks grip,’’ said Numa Pompilius. | 

“Mild.” 

“Tame.” 

“Wants pep.” 

“Needs ginger. I made inquiries,’ proceeded Nu 
Pompilius bitterly, hurling the offending journal into 
corner, ‘‘and what do you think? Young Pilbeam tells 

| 
; 


that Roderick deliberately vetoes and excludes from t 
paper all the best items he submits. That’s his idea 
earning his salary and being loyal to the firm that e 
ploys him.”’ 

Mrs. Hammond clicked her tongue concernedly. 

“Tt seems incredible.” ; 

“Tt’s quite true.” ‘ 

“But what possible motive could he have?” : 

“Motive? A boy like that doesn’t have to have motiv 
He’s just a plain imbecile. I wish to heaven,” cried t 
tortured parent, ‘that he would get married! A W 
might make something of him.” ia 

Mrs. Hammond started. al 

‘What an extraordinary thing that you should say thé 
It was the very thing I wanted to speak to you abo 
I suppose you realize, George, that, now you are going 
receive this peerage, Roderick’s marriage becomes a mati 
of vital importance. I mean, it is even more essential th 


efore that he should marry somebody in a suitable social 
osition.” 

“Tet me catch him,” said Sir George grimly, “trying to 
jarry anybody that isn’t!” 

“Well, you know, there was that girl you told me 
bout—the one that worked as a stenographer in the 
‘yke’s Weekly office.” 

“Sacked,” said Sir George briefly. “‘Shot her out five 
tinutes after I discovered that they were having a flirta- 
jon.” 
| “Has he been seeing her since?” 
| “Wouldn’t have the nerve to.” 
| “No, that is true. Deliberate defiance of your wishes 
ould be out of keeping with Roderick’s character. Has he 
10Wn any signs of being attracted by any other girl—any 
|rl in his own class, I mean?”’ 
| “Not that I know of.” 
| “George,”’ said Mrs. Hammond, leaning forward, ‘I 
sive been thinking of this for some time. Why should not 
oderick marry Felicia?”’ 
| III 
IR GEORGE quivered from head to foot. He gazed at 
) his sister with that stunned reverence which comes over 
en whose darkness has suddenly been lightened by the 
xacon flash of pure genius. This, he felt, was Francie at her 
xst. This was the latest and greatest of that stream of 
»och-making ideas which had begun with the how-many- 
,ns-does- the-prime-minister’s-hat-hold competition. It 
as inspirations such as this that gave the lie to the theory 
iat the female brain is smaller than the male. 

“Could you work it?’’ he quavered huskily. 

“Work it?” Mrs. Hammond’s eyebrows rose a frac- 
‘on of an inch. “I don’t understand you.” 

| “Well, I—er ——”’ The rebuke to his coarse directness 
pashed Sir George. “What I mean is, Felicia’s an uncom- 
‘only attractive girl, and Roderick—well, Roderick ——” 


“Roddy is not at all unattractive, if you do not object 
to the rather weak type of young man. He inherits poor 
Lucy’s pretty eyes and hair. I can easily imagine any girl 
admiring him.” 

At this statement Sir George’s mouth opened. He shut it 
again. The remark he had intended to make concerning 
the mental condition of a girl who could admire Roderick 
was suppressed at its source. In the circumstances, he felt, 
it would be injudicious. 

“And, of course, he is a very good match. He will have 
your money some day, and the title. I should call him an 
excellent match. Then again, I know Felicia is not in love 
with anybody else. And I have a great deal of influence 
with her.” 

This last sentence removed Sir George’s lingering doubts. 
Translated into less feminine English, its meaning was 
clear. He had a complete faith in Francie’s ability to make 
anyone do anything she wished. It was, in his opinion, 
asking a lot of a girl to require her to accept as husband a 
young man who deliberately excluded grip and ginger 
from the columns of Society Spice; but if Francie under- 
took to put such a transaction through it was all over but 
cutting the wedding cake. 

“Tf you can persuade Roddy to propose,” said Mrs. 
Hammond, “‘I think I can answer for Felicia.”’ 

“Persuade him! Roderick will do anything I tell him to. 
My goodness, Francie,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘the thought of 
that boy safely married to a girl who has been trained by 
you is—well, I can’t tell you what I think of the idea! 
I only hope Felicia’s had the sense to pattern herself on 
you. . . Ah, there you are, Roderick.” 

A timid knock had sounded on the door while he was 
speaking, and into the room there now came sidling a 
young man. He was a tall young man, thin and of an 
intellectual cast of countenance. The eyes and hair to 
which Mrs. Hammond had alluded, those legacies from 
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poor Lucy, formed the best part of his make-up. The eyes 
were large and brown; the hair, which swept flowingly over 
his forehead, a deep chestnut. The rather large and strag- 
gling bow tie which he wore was also admired in certain 
circles, but not by Sir George. 

“How do you do, Aunt Frances?” said Roderick. His 
manner was nervous and suggested that of men who visit 
dentists or of small boys who go by request into the studies 
of head masters. ‘‘Pilbeam says you want to see me, 
father.” 

“T do,” said Sir George coldly. ‘‘Sit down.”’ Mrs. a, 
mond rose with her customary tact. 

“T think I will be running away, 
some shopping to do.”’ 

Roderick watched her go with something of the emo- 
tions of a shipwrecked sailor on a raft who sees a sail van- 
ishing over the horizon. He was not particularly fond of 
his Aunt Frances, but almost anyone who made a third at 
interviews between himself and his father was welcome to 
him. He sat down and fingered his tie uncomfortably. 

“Don’t fidget!’”’ snapped Sir George. He glowered at 
the tie. “‘What the deuce do you wear that thing for? It 
makes me sick!”’ 

A more spirited youth might have retorted that a man 
who habitually appeared in public in a waistcoat of scarlet 
wool could hardly lay claim to be considered arbiter ele- 
gantiarum in the matter of dress. Roderick, unequal to this 
shattering comeback, merely smiled weakly. 

“T want to talk to you about Society Spice,’”’ said Sir 
George severely, dismissing the minor subject of costume. 
He retrieved the copy of the paper from the corner into 
which his just indignation had caused him to fling it, and 
began to turn its pages with knitted brow, Roderick eying 
him the while with all the carefree insouciance of a man 
watching a ticking bomb. 

(Continued on Page 64) 


” 


she said. “I fae 


” 


“I Suppose Every Girl is Sort of Half in Love With a Kind of Fairy Prince—a Sort of Ideal, You Know”? 
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Daugherty out of the cabinet—a gale from the 

Mississippi Valley. It will be another wind from 
the West that will blow the next President into the 
White House—a tornado from the same section. 

The people out in that wide territory, where the bulk of 
the Republican votes comes from, did not understand—or, 
rather, did not fully appreciate the oil disclosures. In their 
beginnings, at least, they were somewhat technical— 
political, in the Washington sense—and dealing primarily 
with a moot question of conservation, but the allegations 
made for general 
uneasiness, estab- 
lished an atmos- 
phere, developed 
an area of high 
pressure. 

Then came the 
Daugherty com- 
mittee. What was 
produced there, 
whether sustained 
in its last analysis 


[: WAS the wind from the West that blew Harry 


or not, was entirely un- 


derstandable. It was 

familiar stuff. It dealt 

with prize fighters, boot- 

leggers and other well- \ 

known ingredients of ordinary immoralities. Every com- 
munity has a Roxie Stinson. Fantastic as it was, the 
people visualized the secret meeting between two men at a 
Washington hotel where a hundred thousand-dollar bills 
were passed, and many other features of the sensational 
testimony. The movies and cheap fiction had attended to 
that. Here was something the public could get its teeth 
into, and it had not been going on very long before the 
public took a bite. 

President Coolidge had withstood various professional, 
political and party demands for the removal of Daugherty; 
but he could not withstand this blast of protest from the 
Republicans of the West, where an agrarian economic 
situation holds disastrous potentialities for the Republican 
ticket next fall, where the protest vote is enormous in 
possibilities, where the third-party movement is gathering 
strength. He bowed to it and Daugherty went. Vox 
populi; vox Mississippi Valley. 

Likewise, any party that does not bow to it in the com- 
ing campaign will also go. That statement must not be 
translated into an assumption that, in the case of the 
Republicans, say, they must nominate a Western man for 
President. They need not; and they will not, anyhow, 
unless some terrific thing, not visible as this is written, 
happens before the Republican National Convention is 
held. 

The Republicans will nominate President Coolidge; but 
unless the Republicans provide President Coolidge with 
supporting forces that are entirely compatible with the 
needs, not to say the demands, of the Western branch of 
the party, the result in November will be most dolorous to 
all concerned in the original enterprise. 


Will There be a Third Party? 


O REPUBLICAN can be elected President without the 

votes of that great sweep of states from Ohio to the 
Rocky Mountains. No Republican can be elected President 
without the full Republican vote of those same states. Half 
the Republican votes will not do, nor two-thirds; for if the 
Republicans out there are not voting for the regular party 
nominee, they will be voting for an irregular or independ- 
ent party nominee—somebody who was Republican or is 
operating under that guise. Those Republicans do not 
vote for Democrats in national elections to any great 
extent. They are a partisan lot. ‘Hence, without full con- 
sideration of the demands of those Republicans the situa- 
tion of 1912 is likely to be repeated and the Democrat 
elected, not because the Democrat will get the most votes 
but because he will get all the Democratic votes whilst the 
others divide the majority into two minorities. 

Therefore the great political question that confronts the 
Republicans is not the identity of its candidate for Presi- 
dent, wherein it differs exactly from the Democrats, whose 
problem is to find a nominee. The Republican candidate 
is already determined upon. Unless there is a political cata- 
elysm, President Coolidge will be named. It is true 
that there are dissenters from this program who take 
two angles in their talk about forthcoming events. 
One group of them is made up of the cowards, the 
timid, ultra-expedient politicians who think it may 
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be well to name someone else, start fresh, with 
1920 and all that followed washed off the slate. 
These are the not inconsiderable political ele- 
ment who are thinking always in terms of them- 
selves, who do not give a hoot what happens 
to anybody else or to the party so long as they 
can cushion themselves against disaster. 

The others are the gloomsters who can see 
no light on the path, already concede defeat 
next November, and talk dolefully of nailing 
the flag to the mast and going down with the 
ship—but ask, “Is it necessary? Must we 
sacrifice the Grand Old Party to this 
man?” Informed that, apparently, 
they must, they resign all the party 
and its works to its horrid fate, and 
go about their tasks as men who are 
already in the shadow of the grave. | 

It is not conceivable that these will 
have any effect on the present deter- 
mination to nominate President Cool- 
idge. More than has appeared up to the time of writing 
must appear before there will be any other outcome of the 
Cleveland convention. Therefore, with the Coolidge nomi- 
nation practically certain—certain unless some entirely 
unforeseen and unprecedented obstacle is discovered before 
the second week in June—the political interest that centers 
about Republican prospects does not center in the nomi- 
nee, and does center in his platform, in the identity of the 
nominee for Vice President, and, most;of all, in the plans of 
the pressure group that has been operating in the present 
Congress—in Senator La Follette and his band of protes- 
tants, guerrillas and radicals. The most important polit- 
ical question from every viewpoint—national, Republican, 
Democratic, economic and social—that has been before 
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this country since the Civil War is comprise: 
these six words: ‘‘ Will there be a third party? 

The answer that there probably will be isn’ 
definite as, is desirable, for the reason that that 
swer is influenced, at the time of writing, by 
distinct lines of propaganda. On 
these is put out by the La Follette ; 
porters themselves, and the othe 
the product of the Democrats. 
plans of the two lines of propagand: 
different, but the result desired is 
same—the defeat of Coolidge, eith¢ 
Cleveland or at the polls. 

Ever since this Congress went 
session there have been talks, thr 
and predictions of a third-party movement 
gineered and led by the La Follette wing. 
deed, this talk and these threats began be 
that. The plan was formulated soon after 
congressional elections of 1922, when it was 
covered that the La Follette wing held the 
ance of power in both the Senate and the Hi 
of Representatives. Now this talk and t! 
threats are from the loose-lipped of the in 
gents, progressives, radicals or whatever { 
choose to call themselves; but they had t 
origin in a carefully thought-out plan, in a movement | 
was strategic, highly political, well calculated to comm 
public attention and support because of the disgust | 
Washington conditions it would popularly excite if suc 
ful, and of great benefit to the originators of it. 


The Whales That Mr. Walsh Caught 


S SOON as it was established that La Follette anc 
friends had enough votes in the Senate whereby, ' 
a combination with the Democrats, they could comm 
the situation, and enough votes in the House to accom} 
the same results, La Follette and his close associates, rz 
by the elections of 1922 from objectors with only vi 
to projectors with extremely powerful votes and comn 
of the situation, laid out their campaign. This camp 
had for its object the discredit and defeat of Presi 
Harding during the last two years of his term and hi; 
feat for renomination. It intended to use Harding a: 
point of attack with the idea of utterly routing the 
Guard and placing the radicals in control of the Rep 
can Party. 
There were four principal points of attack: Oil, 
hibition, Daugherty and Republican campaign funds. 
President Harding died and La Follette had a new p 
lem—the problem of Coolidge, not personally or politic 
responsible, except as a Republican, for any of the ma’ 
that were to be subject of attack. He had to shift i 
direct frontal attack on President Harding as leade 
his party and, as La Follette-held, responsible for 
attackable on these four points, to an attack on Presi. 
Harding’s party, of which President Coolidge was 


~ leader. The personal element disappeared to some ex’ 


but all the political elements remained. 
La Follette assumed from the first that President Coo. 
would be a candidate for the nomination in 1924, ani 
about rearranging his schedule. He retained his four pi 
of attack—oil, Daugherty, prohibition and camp 
funds, beginning with oil. It will be recalled that La 
lette was the original sponsor for the resolution in 
Senate demanding an investigation of the Teapot Dom 
lease, There is no way of telling just how much accu 
information La Follette had, how much suspicion wa‘ 
hind his projects, or whether they were considered as { 
fishing expeditions with a chance to catch sometl 
Probably La Follette knew things, and probably afte 
was started he was told things. Washington swarms 
disappointed, disgruntled, vindictive talebearers 0) 
classes, official, unofficial, social and political. And W 
ington swarms with spies. Washington could give poin’ 
espionage to the Czarist St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
In any event, they started fishing with the oil inves’ 
tion; and Senator Walsh, developing into an expert an 
caught a whale. Indeed, Walsh caught two whales— 
for the Democratic Party and one for La Follette. M 
time the Daugherty exploration got under way. As 
been stated, the public reaction to the oil disclosures W 
sullen reaction. It was not explosive. The people rese 
the allegations being made at Washington, but did no’ 
tirely assimilate them. However, this sullen yesentr 
was there, created by the Walsh witnesses; and wher 
Daugherty reel began to run, and the people sa\ 
it things with which they were entirely familiar, 
explosion came. And it was considerable of a 
plosion. Up to April fifteenth prohibition and ¢ 
paign funds had not developed much. ~ | 
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Enough has been developed, however, to make it certain 
5 La Follette and his followers that they are in as com- 
ianding a position in the forthcoming presidential cam- 
iaign as they have been in the Congress since it met last 
Yecember. Their position may not be so certain as these 
isurgents think it is; but as a progressive thinketh, so is 
e. They have waxed fat and confident. 

_ Thus, their position has demanded, and will demand 
ntil the Republican convention meets in Cleveland, the 
onstant assertion, one way or another, of the certainty of a 
vird-party ticket—or, as they will probably style it, an 
surgent Republican ticket. The object of that reiteration 
_ to frighten the regular Republicans into acceding to the 
\dieal demands. Of course, La Follette would prefer to 
in for President himself, and on his own platform as the 
'yminee of the regular Republican Party rather than on a 
ump or insurgent ticket. Wherefore, if by this reiteration 
' the certainty of a third ticket he can 
are the regular Republicans into 
»andoning Coolidge and nominating 
‘ther La Follette or someone he sug- 
‘sts, that is the thing to do. He 
yesn’t have to bolt before the event. 

Nor, if he is as good a pol- 
ician as his friends say he 
, will he bolt at all, in the 
nse of actively withdraw- / 
g from the proceedings at 
ileveland. There have been 
‘ories that it is the plan of 
'e La Follette outfit to pre- 
int their platform, witness 
js rejection and then walk 
jit of the convention as the 
‘lver Republicans walked 
it of the St. Louis convention in 1896. That would be 
»ectacular, but it wasn’t good politics in 1896 and it will 
yt be good politics in 1924. If there is any basis to the 
a Follette movement at all, it is an economic basis and 
yt a political basis in its fundamentals. To bolt would 
,amp the movement as entirely political. The Roosevelt 
ovement in 1912 was political. If La Follette is to attain 
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HE land was loved by many, the land was held by none; 
Unruled, the forest burgeoned in wind and rain and sun. 
‘~ Thoughstillacrossthe barrens the tribesof Southand North 
_ursued the ranging bison and drove them back and forth, 
‘pon the gentle upland and river-furrowed plain 
here stood no tented village, there waved no tasseled grain; 
hough Iroquois and Shawnee and Creek and Delaware— 
‘hose whooping braves of warlike clans of beaver, wolf and 
bear— 
.woke the echoing caverns where still their darts are found . 
nd strove in arms to make their own the Dark and Bloody 
_ Ground; 
‘hough still the woods were lighted by torch and council flame, 
‘he wilderness was masterless until the Hunters came, 
ntil the Long Knives trod the ways that cleave the moun- 
tain wall 
nd thronged to Transylvania where men grew brave and tall. 


luck saddles, pack saddles, rocking through the passes, 

'Through the narrow mountain gaps, Cumberland and 
Pine, 

p the steep and shelving slope, round the bowlder masses, ~ 

Down where under virgin woods flows Nepepernine! 


jeer hunters, deer hunters, keen and greatly daring, 
Following the bison track over root and bole, 

ilent-footed, falcon-eyed, grave or gay in bearing, 
|Founders, builders, pressing on, knowing not their goal! 


awn the Chatterawha, the Ohio and the Green, 
te Cumberland, the Licking and the waterways between, 
rey found the trail they wanted or they made it with the ax— 
‘ve Hunters of Kentucky with their rifles and their packs. 
‘hey built their lonely stations and the logs were cut and hewn 
yy the breed of Simon Kenton and the blood of Daniel Boone. 
“vey stood behind the loopholes in their rugged palisades 
‘trough hot and weary sieges, attacks and ambuscades. 
rey shot and made their sallies till the Shawnees broke and 
fled, 
hile the women charged the rifles and the women shaped 
the lead. 
women nursed the wounded and the women watched by 
gight, . : 
ve women brought the water through the peril of the fight. 
mothers never faltered; and the sons that then were 
small 
ew as Hunters of Kentucky and were strong and brave and 
tall. 
They earned a name that lives in song, 
Those woodsmen stout and plucky 
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any great amount of success in this coming campaign he 
must make his plea on economic rather than on political 
grounds, and his better method will be to await the action 
of both conventions, and then go ahead. Probably he 
knows that; but also it must never be forgotten that La 
Follette loves the spectacular and the dramatic. He is 
histrionic in most of his aspects. 

There has been plenty of publicity over these La Follette 
plans and contemplations; publicity of two sorts—objec- 
tive and subjective. The objective publicity has been put 
out for the purpose of influencing the regular Republican 
organization, and has originated with the La Follette par- 
tisans. The subjective publicity has been put out by the 
Democrats, or by those who want a third-party ticket for 
their own reasons, and the plan of that is to stiffen the 
insurgents themselves into action, tomake 
it sure that they will name a third ticket. 
One principal reason for the Democratic 
confidence lately displayed is the belief by 
the Democrats that the happy situation of 
1912 will arise again, and that by a split in 
the Republican Party they will win as 
President Wilson won over Taft and Roose- 
velt in that campaign. Of course, there is 
the no-election angle to that, which will be 
discussed presently; but the Democrats are con- 
vinced that if they can in any way help in bringing a 
third ticket about they will be putting triumphantly 
useful quantities of water on their own wheel. 

The La Follette angle is this: What will the 
Coolidge delegates to the Cleveland convention 
think, and what will they do, when it is plainly apparent 
that if Coolidge is nominated on the sort of a platform 
Coolidge must be nominated on there will be a third ticket 
in the field? Is it not true that nine out of ten delegates 
will revert to the 1912 campaign and think that a third 
ticket in 1924 will be as certain to elect a Democratic Presi- 
dent as the Roosevelt ticket certainly elected Wilson in 
1912? With this in mind, will these delegates rush to their 
own destruction and insist upon Coolidge, or will they re- 
consider their affiliations, disregard their pledges and put 
party safety and the retention of power ahead of the mere 


Whose hair and rifles both were long— 
The Hunters of Kentucky. 


Their height was mostly six-foot-one, 
Their race was Anglo-Saxon ; 

They fought up North with Harrison, 
Down South with Andrew Jackson. 


Oh, they could turn a watercourse 
And win a battle later, 

For “every man was half a horse 
And half an alligator!” 


The wilderness was conquered and the wars were fought and 
won. 
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personal fortunes of and obli- 
gations to any one man—eyen 
Calvin Coolidge? 

That is a powerful angle, be- 
cause the first principle of Re- 
publican regularity is that no 
man is greater than his party, 
and the first demand of Re- 
publican organiza- 
tion is that power 
must be retained. It 
will heckle those 
Cleveland delegates 
by night and day. A 
lot of them will won- 
der if there isn’t a chance for a compromise with La 
Follette—a compromise on platform and on the nomina- 
tion by taking someone for President who is adaptable 
enough in his politics and characteristics to wear both the 
La Follette and the regular uniforms—a bicolored person, 
part pink and part Republican true-blue. And there will 
be much inquiry as to what precisely La Follette wants, 
coupled with the assertion—the thousand assertions—that 
he has a nerve to want anything from a regular Republican 
convention in as much as he has been irregular all his life, 
mostly, and a destructive rather than a constructive polit- 
ical force from an organization viewpoint. 

The assertions cover the situation. LaFollette has ex- 
actly that sort of nerve. But what he wants, specifically, 
cannot be so succinctly covered. Primarily, of course, what 
La Follette wantsis power. He has hada big taste of power, 
a delicious mouthful, since the present Congress got under 
way, and he now desires the full meal, with all courses, 
garnishments and condiments. In addition to that, as a 
guaranty of the power he craves, what he wants in the way 
of platform demand and party principle and policy 
establishment is much. It comprehends the entire La Fol- 
lette, from his beginnings to the present—politically, 
economically, sociologically and in a radical sense. 

Here follow, condensed to topics, the demands La Fol- 
lette will make on the Republican Party in convention 

(Continued on Page 180) 


By Arthur Guiterman 


Kentucky throve and blossomed like her roses in the sun. 

The Hunter of Kentucky put.the laurel from his brow; 

He laid aside the rifle for the sickle and the plow. 

(He sometimes fought a litile, as he deemed it only right 

To be in decent training when one really had to fight.) 

His door and heart stood open to the weary and forlorn; 

He raised the finest horses and tobacco leaf and corn; 

He reared his hardy offspring in the good old-fashioned 
way, 

To ride, to shoot, to speak the truth, and vote for Henry Clay. 

And still the true descendant of the Transylvania line 

Through all removes and changes keeps a sacred inner shrine 

For the homeland of Kentucky where the lazy rivers crawl, 

Where the women all are lovely and the men are brave and tall. 
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It was his heritage and he accepted it phlegmatically, 
as he accepted all things, both good and ill. His 
adventures began early in his career—on the day when he 
first saw the light. They began not gradually or mildly, 
but grimly and fiercely, and it was only a fortunate chance 
that prevented his first day from being his last. But the 
king of the river had also been born lucky. The outcome of 
that first day’s encounter marked the beginning of his luck. 
He lay with twenty-seven of his brothers and sisters in 
the warm shallow water close to the edge of a small 
eypress-bordered lagoon. He was very tired, for he had 
just made a long journey—a journey of more than two 
hundred yards from the dry ridge in the swamp where the 
alligator nest was situated, to the margin of the lonely 
swamp lake which was to be the home of his youth. The 
eight-foot saurian which had laid the eggs in that nest, 
covering them with sand and leaves and committing them 
to the care of the sun, had not returned when the time for 
hatching came, and the little black-and-yellow gators had 
no guide save unerring instinct. 

Automatically, that one of them which was afterward to 
be king of the river took command. He was fully nine 
inches long, longer by an inch than any of the others, and 
doubtless it was his superior size and strength that put 
him in the van as the strange procession started for the 
lagoon. So it fell to him to break a path through the lush 
weeds and stiff grasses, and when at last he reached a small 
shallow cove of the little woods lake he was too weary to 
swim on to the broader reaches beyond. 

He lay at the surface of the still wine-brown water, in 
the midst of his brothers and sisters, basking in the warm 
sunshine, despite his weariness deliciously content; and as 
he lay thus, indolently enjoying his first taste of life, death 
came out of the rank reeds along the shore of the cove and 
struck right and left, claiming a victim at each stroke. 
For the tall white-and-black wood ibis which had been 
standing motionless as a statue at the edge of the water, his 
long bill resting on his chest, the arrival of the gator family 
was an unexpected piece of luck, and he was quick to take 
advantage of it. 

A wise old bird was this long-legged, long-necked ibis. 
He moved not a muscle or a feather as he watched the little 
saurians come down in single file through the narrow fringe 
of short marsh. Only when the last of them had reached 
the water did he stir. Then, hidden from them by a small 
peninsula of reeds, he hurried with swift awkward strides 
to the feast. 

His mandibles gaped greedily, his wide white black- 
tipped wings were half open as he stalked like a tall ghost 
out of the reeds into the midst of his victims. If they saw 
him coming the instinct which was their only friend in the 
hard battle for life could not warn them in that brief in- 
stant that here was a foe who would cut life short before 
it had well begun. Down flashed the stout curved bill, its 
mandibles closed, a heavy, sharp-pointed pickax of which 
the ibis’ long sinewy neck formed the handle—down, then 
up, down in another place, up once more, then down again 
with marvelous quickness and with perfect aim. Each 
time the pickax fell it fell upon a baby gator, generally 
striking the little saurian on the 
domelike head or just where neck and 
body joined. Six in all the ibis slew 
or stunned in quick succession before 
the survivors, awake at last to the 
danger, scuttled out to the deeper 
water or hid themselves under the 
duckweed and green slime. Then, 
with half a dozen victims dead or in- 
sensible behind him, the slayer 
opened his mandibles, thrust out his 
long neck and seized a seventh just 
as it was disappearing under a lily 
pad. 

This seventh victim was he who 
was afterwards to be known as king 
of the river. He dangled by his tail 
from the ibis’ bill as the tall bird 
stalked toward the shore; and it was 
fortunate for him that heavy rains 
had raised the water level of the cove, 
covering the dead logs and cypress 
knees that ordinarily studded its sur- 
face at that point. Had there been 
a log close at hand, the ibis would 
have killed him instantly by slapping 
his head against it; but the only log 


dhe king of the river was predestined to adventure. 
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LIVINGSTON BULL 
visible lay on the shore close to the spot where the gator 
procession had come down to the water’s edge. 

The ibis strode with swift steps toward this log which 
was to serve as an execution block for the little gator 
hanging from his bill; but because a tangle of smilax lay 
in front of the log, between it and the edge of the water, he 
did not approach it directly. Making a slight detour, he 
followed for ten feet or so the faint trail which the gator 
procession had made, then turned toward the log from the 
landward side where no smilax vines would hamper the 
movements of his head as he hammered his captive to death. 

Preoccupied with the pressing business in hand, 
he did not see the furry form crouching close to the 
ground behind the smooth gray-green trunk of a 
young sycamore close beside the trail. He turned his 
back on the sycamore and took two steps toward the 
execution log; and instantly the gray fox, his delicate 
feet lightly touching the ground, skimmed silently 
over the grass and weeds and leaped upon him from 
the rear. It was a stroke of fortune for the fox. He 
had picked up the trail of the gator family on 
the ridge in the swamp and had followed it 
as fast as he could, hoping to overtake the pro- 
cession before it reached the water. But this 
tall white-and-black bird would furnish sweeter 
meat than the meat of baby gators; and, big 
though the bird was, the fox, landing 
squarely upon the ibis’ back, knew how to 


Preoccupied With the 
Pressing Business in 
Hand, He Did Not See 
the Furry Form Crouche = 
ing Close to the Ground 
Behind the Smooth 
Gray*«Green Trunk of 
a Young Sycamore 
Close Beside the Trail 
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The Saurian Inhabitants of the Lagoon, Both Large 
and Small, Took Toll of the Downy Ducklings and the 
Little Gallinules 


p that long neck neatly and effectively from behind. 
is was the first manifestation of the luck that was to 
flow the future king of the river through the first 
nths of his life—those perilous months when, far from 
ng lord of all the water wild folk, he was among the 
list formidable of them all and was beset on all sides by 
mies of many kinds against whom he had no defense ex- 
¢ instinct and the cunning that grew in him as he grew. 
his cunning must have begun to develop very early. 
haps there was a hint of it in his behavior on that first 
when, as the stricken ibis struggled in the throes of 
th, the little gator, released from the grip of that cruel 


bill, did not make straight for the water as blind instinct 
might have directed. Had he done so, he would have been 
spotted instantly by the fox, which would have had baby 
gator as an appetizer. Instead, he crawled very slowly 
under the log at a point where it was raised a little from 
the ground and buried himself in the muck, lying there 
utterly motionless until the gray-and-russet killer had 
feasted and had gone on his way. If the fox’s nose told him 
that there was a little gator under the log, he was well fed 
by that time and did not think it worth while to dig the 
youngster out. E 

Thenceforward the baby saurian knew that danger 
lurked in the shallows along the margins of the lagoon. 
Whether this knowledge was merely instinct awakened by 
his encounter with the ibis, or whether it was the begin- 
ning of the wisdom that developed in his small brain as the 
months passed, it was a decisive factor in carrying him 
through his perilous babyhood. He still kept mainly to 
the shallows, for somehow he knew that there were even 
greater dangers in the brown translucent depths; but 
always he had a sharp eye open for tall birds which fre- 
quented the lagoon margins—for wood ibises, which he 
saw only occasionally, and for herons, which he saw in 
great numbers every day. The small life of the warm 
teeming waters afforded him abundant food; and all the 
while he was growing, not slowly, as most people suppose 
that alligators grow, but very fast. 

The first and most dangerous season of his babyhood 
was also the shortest. A few weeks after he had emerged 
from the egg came the cool weather of fall; and, burying 
himself in the mud near the edge of the lagoon, he slept 
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through the winter in peace. When he reap- 
peared in early March he entered upon a period 
of still swifter growth. By the end of that 
summer he had more than doubled his length, 
and as he grew longer and bulkier the number 
of his enemies decreased. When he emerged 
from his second winter sleep the tall birds of 
the lagoon margins no longer terrified him; and 
that same summer he turned the tables on his 
feathered foes. 

His warfare against the feathered water folk 
began on a modest scale. Many gallinules 
nested in wampee beds along the sunny mar- 
gins and on floating islands of aquatic plants in 
the open spaces, while at least half a dozen 
wood duck mothers had laid their eggs in deep 
holes dug in dead pines by big red-crested pile- 
ated woodpeckers or logcocks, giants of the 
woodpecker tribe. The saurian inhabitants 
of the lagoon, both large and small, took toll of the downy 
ducklings and the little gallinules; and now and again the 
yawning jaws of a big gator, rising suddenly from the 
depths, engulfed a parent bird. 

It was late summer before the future king of the river 
had his first taste of revenge on the tall javelin-billed wad- 
ers that had loomed so large among the ogres of his baby- 
hood. One sunny morning, as he lay at the surface close to 
the shore, a great blue heron, which probably mistook the 
young gator for a small log, lit so near him that a sudden 
flirt of his muscular tail knocked the heron’s stiltlike legs 
from under him. In an instant the saurian’s long jaws 
clamped upon the bird’s body, and in another half second 
the heron had been pulled into deep water. Two other 
young gators, attracted by the commotion, laid hold of the 
draggled bloody body and helped to tear it to pieces and 
devour it. 

One more blow the tribes of the air were to strike at 
their saurian enemy; but before that happened a great 
change came to pass. In late summer came torrential 
rains continuing for many days. All the swamps of the Low 
Country were filled to overflowing, and the water level of 
the lagoon rose until the highest of the old watermarks on 
the bulging trunks of the cypresses were four inches under 
the surface. Dry swales and bottoms became pools or 
ponds, and the lagoon, as its level rose, sent out long arms 
of water, reaching like tentacles far off through the woods. 

Exploring one of these new coves of the lagoon one Sep- 
tember day, the future king of the river pushed on and on 
until he crossed a divide and came to the edge of the river 
rice fields. It was easier then to go on than to go back; and 
presently he was swimming down an old rice-field canal 
which led through a sunny wilderness of big round lotus 
leaves covering the abandoned flooded rice lands as far as 
the eye could see. The canal deepened as he swam on, 
emptying finally into another canal, which in turn emptied 
into a creek. Down this creek he followed the ebbing tide; 
and at last, in midafternoon, he came to the river of which 
he was destined to be king, and the cypress lagoon of his 
babyhood knew him no more. 

The change was an advantageous one. Fish formed his 
staple food and the river teemed with fish of many kinds, 
while the scores of canals and ditches extending from the 
river far across the wet rice lands on either side of the 
winding stream were inexhaustible hunting grounds. The 
young gator fed bounteously and grew faster than ever. 
He was big enough now to prey on the biggest of the black 
bass; purple gallinules which lived in the lotus fields oc- 
casionally fell victim to him; once he was lucky enough to 
dine on an unwary marsh rabbit; and once a young rac- 
coon, which rashly attempted to swim a break in a rice- 
field bank, afforded him a sumptuous repast. 

Little by little he was learning strategy. At a certain 
bend of the river many kingbirds perched on snags and 
(Continued on Page 99) 
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runs the 
garage over on the 
other side of the 
continental divide, 
gave me the idea 
for this effusion, 
although he didn’t 
knowitatthetime. 
Big Bill is a person 
of convictions and 
characteristics, 
one of which is say- 
ing exactly what 
he thinks. And 
Bill had been 
dragged out of bed 
at one o’clock. in 
the morning for a 
hurried trip up 
Berthoud Pass in 
his wrecking car,so 
that he might tow 
into civilization 
the equipage and 
impedimenta of a 
Kansas tourist 
family, marooned 
since early evening 
with a broken 
axle. 

He hadn’t said 
much during the 
operation of put- 
ting a dolly under 
the front end of 
that automobile 
and the tortuous, 
slow journey into 
town. There were 
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a_ stretch, a] 
from civilizat 
and with a r 
for supplies to 
that length 
time. Quite 
reverse; theru, 
today is to c 
as much groun 
possible, stop} 
at one spot 


too many other night, awaking 
things to think next morning 

about—princi- hurrying on ag 
pally that of hold- I truly believe 
ing a wabbling car, does not take n 
filled with folks A Typical Party of Women Campers in Yosemite Valley, California than a glance 


and fooleries, to 

the uncertain windings of a mountain highway. But once 
in the safety of the little village where he keeps his gasoline 
tank and his wrecking car and extra parts and other neces- 
sities, Big Bill proceeded deliberately until he reached the 
freight scales. Then in the gray of dawning he began yank- 
ing bags, rolls of canvas, suitcases, a set of bed springs and 
a half hundred other assorted things from the fenders, 
running boards, top and tonneau of the tourist machine 
and piling them upon the scale platform. The sleepy 
owner protested. Big Bill glared. 

““You’ve been cussin’ out this car all the way into 
town,” he bellowed; “‘wonderin’ what made it break 
down. Well, I’m showin’ you. Now get that troupe 
of yours out and step on them scales.” 


Why the Axle Broke 


Bt spoke in a peremptory manner—and he was 
obeyed. Six persons, some bulky, some otherwise, 
joined the mass of duffel on the platform and Big Bill 
adjusted the weights; after which he waved a grimy paw 
and made an announcement: 

‘“That’s why your danged bus broke down,” he said. 

The scales pointed to a gross burden of 1640 pounds! 

To which there was a sequel. Four days later, when 
a new axle had been procured by way of a circuitous 
route from Denver, and installed, the bill paid and a 
disgruntled vacation party once more ready to resume 
its journey, the chastened car owner took an inventory. 
More, he left behind more than half the duffel he had 
been carrying, and when he passed through the town 
on the way home he was good sport enough to confess 
that the party never had missed it! 

In fact, speaking from a mountain-vacation stand- 
point—which is about all I am qualified to talk about— 
there is a growing need for a new form of 8. P.C. A., a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Automobiles. 
Just why it is that when a person starts forth for an 
automobile camping trip he believes it necessary to 
take along everything except the kitchen stove, I 
haven’t the slightest idea. But it appears to be a gen- 
eral obsession. And I know of at least one case where 
even the stove wasn’t left to mourn. It went right 
along! 


Time was when a camping trip was viewed judiciously 
as regarded the weight of duffel that accompanied it. That 
was because the lugging of that duffel either had to be 
accomplished by means of the human back or in the rear 
end of a surrey or buggy, where there was none too much 
room. But times have changed. In the last five or six 


PHOTOS, BY PILLSBURY. COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
After the Day’s Run, Yosemite National Park 


size up the u 
situation—that not more than 20 per cent of the cars { 
pass through my town have approached the cam] 
problem with anything like a view toward practicabilit, 
common sense. 

The truth is that we’ve become a softened nat 
There may be a pioneer craze on just now, but it cons 
more of lounging in an easy-chair and reading ab 
the brave deeds of our forefathers, or of sitting in ac 
fortable theater seat and viewing those things m 
real upon a motion-picture screen, than of anything 
proaching actual contact with the difficulties of 
ture. If the plains had to be conquered today I 
afraid that the luxuries necessary would, if placed 
to end, reach from Calexico, California, to Shang 
China, via Jacksonville, and back to Emporia, Kans< 
judging merely, of course, from the things a mount 
eer sees piled upon the average gasping, strugg 
motor car bound for “just a little camping trip.” 


Packed But Not Weighed 


ATURALLY, there are reasons for it all. On 

purely psychological; a ton of coal is neyel 
heavy when it is lifted a scuttle at a time as when 
tries to move the whole thing at once. Hence, w 
several persons are loading an automobile for a li 
jaunt into outdoor life the gross weight is never ¢ 
sidered—all that appeals is the heft of the heaviest 
ticles. Nor, for some strange reason, do persons € 
consider that they weigh anything. Nor are r 
conditions, effects of weather, or the power-lesser 
strength of grades given their proper considerat: 
The average city man gauges his car according to 
unfair standard—what it will do on the steep pa 
hill in the city, with four passengers, it should do ¢ 
steeper unpaved road in the country, with six pass 
gers, several tarpaulins, innumerable rolls of he: 
cotton bed coverings, a couple of rifles, a forty-po! 
box of dirt containing fifty fishworms—much dirt 
good health—five camp chairs, two camp cots, © 
wooden-sided bed spring laced tastefully on top of 
car, a suitcase for every person traveling, a sack of ¢ 
for the fire, a hundred pounds of canned goods ‘ 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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delusion—the delusion of believing that 

she still is what she was in the past. The 
spectacle of postwar Germany should teach people 
everywhere that exact knowledge and clear thinking 
on racial problems are vital necessities, while ignorance 
| or self-deception in such matters may mean a people’s 
undoing. 
| Germany’s fundamental mistake during the genera- 
tion before the Great War lay in misreading history 
and perverting biology—the science of race. On this 
basie error the Germans built up a gigantic delusion 
;which in some sections of German public opinion came 
jto amount almost to what insanity experts call a 
‘mania of grandeur. That phrase just fits the extreme 
Pan/German propaganda so many German professors 
and publicists spread broadcast before and during the 
war, which most Germans swallowed as gospel truth. 

Describing past glories as present realities, and 
juggling racial facts to fit nationalistic hopes, these 
propagandists preached the amazing doctrine that the 
;modern Germans were a chosen people, vastly superior 
to everybody else in every respect. The effect of this 
\doctrine upon German public opinion was as danger- 
ous as it was deplorable. Germans tended more and 
more to overrate themselves and to underrate their 
neighbors. Losing their sense of reality and propor- 
tion, anything that they keenly desired seemed to be 
jwithin their power to attain. 

Of course, Germany had no monopoly of such feel- 
ings. Prewar Europeseethed with fanatical nationalist 
propagandas and imperialistic foreign policies. But 
prewar Germany seems to have evolved a peculiarly 
high-flown jingoism and to have mixed nationalistic 
and racial ideas into an especially explosive compound. 


Musson Germany is the victim of a tragic 


Germany Growing Saner 


NE of the most hopeful aspects of the present situ- 
ation is that postwar Germany appears to be get- 
iting into a much saner frame of mind. The old false 
doctrines are largely discredited, while an influential 
body of scholars and popular writers are educating their 
‘public to a truer knowledge of race and history, em- 
phasizing German shortcomings and preaching a frank 
facing of facts, no matter how distasteful these may 
be. Indeed, if this realistic movement continues at its 
present rate, the Germans may soon come to have a far 
clearer outlook than some of their neighbors, notably the 
French, who, as we observed in a previous article, today 
show a disregard for historic facts and racial truths which 
if continued may cost them dear. 
Despite all that has been written about prewar Ger- 
many’s state of mind, its exact nature has seldom been 
jrealized, and can 
‘be realized only 
by getting a clear 
idea of Germany’s 
history together 
with the racial 
changes which 
have taken place 
in its population. 
No country has 
had a more check- 
ered past than 
Germany, while 
few countries 
have undergone 
greater shifts in 
racial make-up. 
‘Unhappily for 
(Germany, its his- 
tory has been full 
lof ill fortune, while 
most of the racial 
changes that have 
occurred have 
been unfavorable 
ones. Even atthe 
height of her 
power and pros- 
perity, in the 
period just before 
the late’ war, 
modern Germany 
occupied no such 
commanding posi- 
ion in Europe as 
ad the Germany 
of a thousand 
ears before. 
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PHOTO, FROM EWING GALLOWAY, N. Y. C. 
The Late Hugo Stinnes, Germany’s Most Powerful Industrial 
Magnate, With His Young Daughter 


As for the modern German population, it cannot compare 
in quality with the population of former times. 

In her early days Germany was inhabited by a very 
high-grade Nordic population. Today, throughout the 
greater part of Germany, the tall, blond Nordics have 
been largely replaced by members of the thick-set, round- 
headed Alpine race, which ranks below the Nordic in 
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Prosperous Germans Disporting Themselves on the Beach at Swineminde, Pomerania 


both energy and intelligence. Furthermore, both 
the Nordic and Alpine elements in modern Ger- 
many seem to have been somewhat racially 
impoverished—drained of many of their ablest 
strains owing to the misfortunes which have afflicted 
Germany at various times in her troubled history. 

When Germany emerged into the light of history 
about two thousand years ago, she appeared as a land 
of dense forest and marsh inhabited by a great num- 
ber of tribes of pure Nordic blood. Such was the 
Germania of the Romans, and such were the original 
Germans, or Teutons. These early Germans were 
barbarians, but noble barbarians. The Romans recog- 
nized the Germans as their most formidable foes. 
After suffering one or two terrible defeats among the 
Getman forests, Rome gave up all thought of conquer- 
ing Germany, building elaborate fortifications manned 
by her best legions to keep the dreaded barbarians 
out of the empire. Even in their prime the Romans 
regarded the Germans with respect, not unmixed with 
fear. Tacitus and other Roman writers frankly praised 
the Germans’ high qualities. In Roman eyes this 
strange Teutonic northland, clothed with primeval 
forests peopled by huge blond giants, pressing ever 
southward out of the unknown, was an abode of 
mystery. Almost in awe, the Romans termed it the 
““womb of peoples.” 


The Tale of the Centuries 


ENTURIES passed. Rome declined and the 
Nordic barbarians beat more and more fiercely 
upon the frontiers. Indeed, Rome would have fallen 
much earlier if she had not taken many Germans into 
her service. In Rome’s last days her best legions and 
her ablest generals were chiefly of German blood. 
Yet even this clever policy could not avert ultimate 
ruin. Decayed to her very marrow, Rome finally 
collapsed and the German tribes swept over Western 
Europe. France, Italy and Spain were alike engulfed 
by the Teutonic tide, while other Teutons, going by 
sea, conquered Britain and made it England. 

For a time all Western Europe was Nordicized. 
The leaders of the invading Nordics became the rul- 
ing class, while their followers settled down on the 
land as yeoman farmers. The native Alpine and 
Mediterranean inhabitants of the former Roman 
provinces, greatly lessened in numbers, were either reduced 
to serfdom or were driven into the remoter or less fertile 
regions. Even in Italy and Spain the Nordic conquerors 
must at first have formed a large percentage of the popu- 

lation, while France became mainly Nordic in blood. 

Then began the long process of de-Nordicization, which 
has gone on steadily till today. This ebbing of the Nordic 
tide first showed 
itself in Italy and 
Spain. Handi- 
capped by too 
warm a climate 
for their northern 
constitutions, and 
absorbed by inter- 
marriage with the 
more numerous 
native popula- 
tions, the Nordic 
element in Italy 
and Spain rapidly 
diminished except 
among the upper 
classes, which, 
protected from 
field labor by their 
rank and guarded 
against frequent 
intermarriage 
with the native 
masses by race 
pride or caste 
laws, retained a 
large proportion 
of their old Nor- 
dic blood. 

All over West- 
ern Europe, how- 
ever, the chief 
reason for Nordic 
decline seems to 
have been war— 
the great scourge 

(Continued on 
Page 160) 
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“But I See Very Well How it is— How You Must Feel. 


ITTLE Miss Winnie O’Wynn had taken such a long 
holiday that she could hardly have mustered courage 
enough to look Father Time in the face had she 

chanced to meet him—coming from the buffet, say, at a 
fancy-dress ball. And the holiday had been so expensive 
that when she glanced at the hole it had made in her bank 
account she suffered so sharp an attack of vertigo that she 
almost fell over the edge into the said hole, so to put it. 

“Oh, but the bank man has made a mistake,” she said 
when she recovered her breath, and added up the neat 
columns very carefully indeed. But the bank man proved 
to have done that already with the nicest, most fastidious 
precision. 

The big blue eyes gazed intently at the book and the 
busy brain behind those eyes perceived at once what was 
unsatisfactory about the bank man’s performance. All his 
adding up had been on that awkward, harsh-looking side 
of the book styled Dr. There had been very little adding 
necessary on the nice, benign, friendly side entitled Cr. 

Winnie sighed and put the book away. She did not want 
to read any more tonight. 

“Tt is only just because I haven’t paid in enough money 
that my book looks so funny and uncomfortable,” she said 
wistfully, sipping at her hot chocolate. 

Odd how much nicer that cup of cinnamon-powdered 
chocolate tasted, taken before the electric fire, in bedroom 
slippers and cozy dressing gown, than some of the elabo- 
rately creamed and foamsome chocolate absorbed at 


various haunts of the wealthy during the preceding four 
months. 

“Tt is just as dear daddy used to say,’ she murmured, 
gazing into the steady glow that illuminated the woolly 
white rug on which she was sitting all alone. “‘ Remember, 
little one, everybody enters two runners in the race of life— 
and two only. They are called Dr. and Cr. Nine hundred 
and ninety times out of a thousand you can lay a hundred 
to eight against Cr., for Dr. is a flyer and can stay any 
course on earth!’”’ 

The lovely golden head nodded gently, reflecting the 
ruddy glow of the fire. 

“That is so true, I think,’’ whispered Winnie. ‘For Dr. 
never stops racing on for one single second, and Cr. has 
such long, long halts.” 

But, nevertheless, she was laughing softly when, in a few 
moments, she rose and, putting away the unkind bank 
book, went to say good night to dear little Best-Beloved- 
in-the-Mirror. 

“After all, I have been everywhere and met everyone,” 
she sighed, bright eyes dancing; ‘at least everywhere that 
is anywhere and everyone that is anyone. And perhaps 
that will all be good for me some day, even if I have spent 
so much money. You can’t have your cake and eat it, too, 


they say, though I think it is most unfair. One ought to be: 


allowed to learn about things without having to pay so 
heavily. But never mind, I expect I shall be fortunate 
soon,” 
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You are Hurt — You are Offended a Little With Us”’ 


She returned to the hearthrug and switched off the { 

“Dear Mr. Jay has written twice to ask if I would c 
and he hardly ever asked me once before without soi 
thing lucky happening. So it ought to be twice as Iu 
this time.”” The pretty dressing gown was discarded. 
shall call tomorrow just to see if he really is as anxious as 
pretended to be in his last letter.” 

She threw back the beautifully eider-downed bedelot 
and ventured between the cool linen sheets. A b 
beautiful arm reached up to switch off the light. 

Presently a voice, faint and lovely, floated on the s' 
warm air: 

“Oh, how nice to be home again! Only a little flat, | 
Ilike it better than the mansions and all those great hot: 
after all.”’ A pillow was moved slightly, and after a lit 
the voice came again more faintly: ‘And I was tired 
being idle and extravagant. . . . It will be lovely 
be industrious and frugal again. Daddy always said tl 
industry and frugality were the keys to happiness, thov 
he wasn’t very industrious himself and hardly ever frug 
dear daddy. But then he wasn’t ever very happy, eith 
no, not very. I must remember that, always ——” ‘ 

There was a long, sleepy sigh—and Winnie was dream) 

Her holiday had lasted nearly four months and she h 
by no means cramped the truth when she mourned thai 
had cost much money. The greater part of the time eh 
spent at various places with her friend Lady May Fas 
ton, and few indeed of the haunts of that vivacious pil 
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bf society were haunts in which the niggardly were wel- 
comed or encouraged. And since it was the inflexible cus- 
tom of little Miss Winnie most independently to insist upon 
‘paying her own normal expenses—though she would yield 
sufficiently to participate guestwise in some of the wilder 
extravagances of her friend—the once large and handsome 
current bank account had been sorely undercut, though 
the interest-bearing deposit account was intact. 

The motor jaunt to Monte Carlo with a small but ex- 
slusive party, including May Fasterton, Lady Leasingham 
und one or two others, had cost Winnie nearly four hundred 
sounds. That would have been four perfectly good hun- 
dreds gone forever but for a foolishly rapacious person from 
Russia, who said he was a prince, but behaved like a rich 
‘etired Bolshevist in the raiment of a prince. This one’s 
offer of his heart and hand having been formally rejected 
»y Winnie in the usual way, he had devised a careful pit- 
‘all for her—in the usual way. It was necessary to bait the 
yitfall—with money or money’s worth, in the usual way. 
(nd naturally the dreamer from far Muscovy presently 
ound himself disconcertingly in sole occupation of the 
vitfall, with the bait gone will-o’-the-wisping away with 
Winnie—in, of course, the usual way. Elementary stuff, 
yut it amused Lady May immensely, was no trouble at all 
‘0 Winnie, and the bait cemented the Monte Carlo hole in 
3lue Eyes’ resources very neatly indeed. 

But a month in Egypt had recreated the hole on a larger 
ieale. And nobody tried to rob the little golden-haired 
yne, or to pounce upon her, or entrap her in any fashion 
vhatsoever, which made it all very expensive. But Winnie 
vas well aware that money only travels one way in the land 
of the Nile. Inwards, never outwards. That is what 
‘Sgypt lives on. For many centuries now it has been known 
shat practically all money taken to Egypt stays there. It 
s believed that the Egyptians bury it, so that our pos- 
erity, when on one of those jolly little body-snatching 
aunts, shall have something to dig for besides the re- 
nains of long-deceased parties who tried to take their 
yroperty with them when they left. 

Egypt came expensive for Winnie. So, rather un- 
xxpectedly, did the brief yachting cruise on the 
ueasinghams’ yacht. Paris, too, pried a formidable 
wedge out of the reserve, as Paris does. 

But there had been some charming halts or gaps in 
she dizzy process of spending, these occurring mainly 


“Oh, But They are 
Very Clever Men— 
I Think!’’ 
Lady Jernington 
Guffawed Quite 


Openly. 
“Clever Men!’ She 
Said. “‘Why, the 


Poor Things !’’ She 
Had Lived a Very 
Long Time and Met 
So Many of Them 
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during short visits to certain of the quieter country houses in 
England. Winnie had reveled in some of these places and 
she had made many friends among the people she had met 
in them. On the whole, her outlay had been money so well 
spent and thoroughly enjoyed that, as has been indicated, 
the child could estimate the casualties shown in her bank 
book and a few moments later float serenely into slumber- 
land without the loss of one single second of the sound sleep 
so very necessary to blond beauty. 

Moreover, she felt that she was about to be fortunate, 
and as Mr. George H. Jay, her agent, was never tired of 
prattling to himself, ‘‘When the little one says she feels 
fortunate is the time to bury your money under con- 
crete—not that it makes much difference anyway.” 

It was, in a lopsided sort of way, perfectly true—the 
lovely little daughter of the late Capt. Pelham O’Wynn 
seemed to have been gifted from birth with a mind always 
perfectly tuned to receive the waves always given off by 
lonely or restless money. 

She had needed every ounce of her quick and sensitive 
wits, for she was such a pretty girl, and so sweet, with 
great big blue eyes, the sunniest hair, the trimmest figure, 
and such appealing, lonely, feathery, unprotected ways. 
She had once confided in her austere-visaged maid, 
Thirza, that she hardly ever took a walk down Bond Street 
without, so to speak, being fretted by the continual snap- 
snap-snap of the ready teeth of the very perfectly groomed 
gentlemen who seem to spend so much of their time idling 
inconspicuously in Bond Street or thereabouts. 

But this must have been a tiny joke between mistress 
and maid, for few indeed were the toothful jaws which 
closed on Winifred that were not immediately thereafter 
conveyed, as one may say, to the dentist for renovation and 
repair. _For she had learned practically everything there 
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was to be known about the very fine art of taking care of 
oneself. This, of course, being the fruit of much careful, 
even anxious, study. She had worked very hard indeed at 
this art, with the successful results that practically always 
crown hard work at any task. 

There were not lacking certain critics, cool-headed folk, 
whose vision was not easily obscured by pulled wool, who 
described the girl as a gold digger. But this was severe. 
Let it be put a little more kindly, a shade more indul- 
gently, a trifle more generously. Call her a little nest 
builder, still a few feathers short of the accumulation 
necessary to the completed nest—precisely like a good 
many millions of other nest builders from condors down 
to tits. 

bed 

T WAS with an air of expectancy curiously mingled with 

relief that Mr. George H. Jay, the well-known agent of 
Finch Court, Southampton Row, as he was wont nebu- 
lously to describe himself, read Winnie’s short but friendly 
note next morning. 

“Calling this morning at eleven—fine!”’ said Mr. Jay 
heartily to nobody. “Excellent!” 

He rose, a noticeable, perhaps rather plentiful figure of a 
prosperous city man, very well dressed, gazed out of the 
window with rather glassy eyes for a moment, then stepped 
into the office adjoining his. 

Sitting at the big desk in this room was a thin-faced, 
palish young man with intensely glossy black hair, very 
vigorously and flatly brushed back, extremely dark, deeply 
sunken eyes, set a trifle close together, a thin-lipped, wide 
mouth, pointed chin and rather bulbous jaw hinges. His 
long hands were noticeably well manicured, though he had 
splay thumbs. On the whole, a gentleman with a sharpish 
edge to him—a razor edge without any safety attachment. 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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at eight, John K. Wing resumed. It was no 

hardship. The love of the woods has made 
early rising easy for me. I put the office in shape 
to do business. I fixed up the partners’ desks, got new 
blotters out, saw that there were fresh pen points in the 
holders and that the inkwells were full, and did all such 
office chores. Along about 9:30 the partners came in. 
At ten the exchange opened. It was like the curtain go- 
ing up on the performance. I made all the transfers of 
stock, delivered securities—stocks and bonds—to cus- 
tomers, and generally ran errands of all kinds. I recall 
that among the men to whom I used to deliver stocks 
was David Britton, the famous philanthropist, of whose 
sweetness of disposition you hearso much. He was not 
very sweet tome. He would scold me while I was wait- 
ing for a check. I don’t remember whether or not he 
had cause for his tart remarks. Perhaps I was late. But 
I know that every time I read a magazine article about 
him I recollect the nonangelic side of him that he insisted 
upon showing me. 

As I look back upon my experiences at Devlin, Litch- 
field & Co.’s office I can see how valuable they were to 
me. They were rather amusing, to boot, and when a man 
can laugh over his own past he has something to be 
grateful for. Of course I admit that for a long time I did 
not know what I was doing. I merely obeyed orders, 
which was what I was paid for; did whatever I was told 
to do. The economics of the business, the whys and 
wherefores of what I and others in the office did, I did 
not get at once. I have never forgotten this, and it has 
taught me to be tolerant with our own boys when they 
make mistakes that obviously arise from their failure to 
grasp the meaning of what they are doing. I always feel 
toward them as toward high marks in classes at college. 
They don’t always go to the boys who later make the 
most successful men in business. The making of mistakes 
is nothing. Other traits, and especially certain habitual 
tendencies, are what count. Of course after a while the 
ignorant clerk becomes conscious of his ignorance, and 
that compels him to aequire knowledge; not because he 
is bound to be efficient, but because he is human. No- 
body likes ignorance. It is like the vacuum that Nature 
is said to abhor. That was what happened to me; and 
I'll say right here that in acquiring knowledge I was 
lucky enough to acquire another equally valuable asset 
in business—to wit, patience. 


| USED to get down to the office every morning 


Shopping for the Boss 


DID cheerfully whatever I was told to do because of 

the educational value of such obedience. It was all 
in the business; not the most thrilling chapter, to be 
sure, but nevertheless part of the same volume. [I ar- 
gued that in order to become a competent stockbroker 
one had to begin at the subcellar. That was the reason 
why I never objected to doing things that had nothing 
to do with the technic of stock brokerage. It was all 
obedience, and one who expects to command others has 
to begin by being commanded. Why, I used to take the 
boss’ high hat to be ironed, and I’d go out and get his 
theater tickets and such things. It seemed to me that 
it was all properly my business—the business of learn- 
ing the brokerage business in Mr. Deylin’s office. And 
I want to tell you I realized that if this was to be my 
life’s work, it would not pay me to look for snap courses. 
It was all very well at college to do no more than was 
necessary to get your degree. But success in life isn’t a 
matter of barely pulling through. 

The most important department of the broker’s busi- 
ness is the customers. My first affair with one of them 
came about through Mr. Deylin’s living in the country. 
It compelled him, as it does all commuters, to do a lot 
of shopping for the household. One day 
he brought in his wife’s corsets to be fixed. 
I took them to the corset maker’s and left 
them. Mr. Devlin was an experienced 
married man. The stays were to be done 
at once, and must be ready when I called 
for them next day. Those had been my 
boss’ instructions from his boss, and he 
passed them on to me, and I impressively 
passed them on to the expert who was to 
do the necessary repairs or adjustments. 
He promised I could have them. Posi- 
tively. The way I insisted would have 
made you think it was I who was afraid 
to go home without them. 

Well, the next day I went to get them. 
Of course—I have since married—that 
specialist in corsets for commuters had 
no more notion of punctuality than he ».t. 
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had of cuneiform inscriptions. I reminded | 
that he had positively promised to have tl 
ready, and he said he knew it, but they were 
finished and wouldn’t be that day; I’d better 
the next day and he’d try to have them ready. I d 
remember exactly what I told him, but he came out fj 
behind the counter and began to abuse me. He was) 
ger than I, so when he began to say things without s) 
ing I lammed him and he hit the counter hard, so th 
lot of shrieking females came out of the workroom in 
back and began to yell ‘‘ Police’; so I left. 

I reported to my boss that I feared that I had lost 
temper when I thought of Mrs. Devlin’s disappointm 
He asked me all about it, and I told him. 

He laughed and said, ‘“‘Never mind, Jack. You, 
go back tomorrow and get them. I’ll square up thi 
with my wife somehow when I go home tonight with 
them.” I didn’t know then that he had by far the hai 
job. 

The next day I didn’t go for the corsets, because t 
were sent to the office in the morning. 

Mr. Litchfield, the junior partner, called me to 
private office and said, ‘“‘Do you know, young man, t 
you have lost us one of our best customers?” 

I was so surprised that I wasn’t frightened. I sim 
couldn’t understand him. ButI could see it was no} 
so I answered, ‘‘No, sir. How did it happen?”’ Thi 
thought it might have been some mistake, delivering 
wrong stock perhaps, though I was pretty careful. 


Licked the Wrong Man 


‘ 


i ELL, that corset maker you feloniously assau! 

always invests his ill-gotten gains with us. He 
done it for years, and his business has steadily gro 
But he notified us today that we shall never get any m 
Olnitee 

“T am sorry, sir,” I said, thinking of my job. 

“So am I,’”’ said Mr. Litchfield in his best underta 
voice. 

“Yes, and do you know what my wife said?” cu 
Mr. Devlin. 

“What?” ; 

‘She said she hoped I’d send Jack to her tailor’s 
ask about that suit they promised to finish last wee 

“But you shouldn’t lose your temper, Jack,” said 
Litchfield. ‘“‘Do you know why I took up sparring w 
I went into this business? So I wouldn’t be temr 
to biff unreasonable customers when they blame me 
not compelling them to do the right thing at the ri 
time. Boxing is great, to teach you self-control. 
ought to go in for the amateur middleweight champi 
ship, young man.” 

But he smiled at the end, and I didn’t lose my job 
don’t know whether it taught me better self-contro 
not. I think we acquire it with age, which brings 1 
truer perspective of things, including speech. 

I was in Devlin, Litchfield & Co.’s office about 
months. We had pretty busy times that year. T 
Lawson ran a big bull market in coppers, and ey 
stock-commission house in Boston got its share of 
boom business. Copper stocks, as you know, were a I 
ton specialty. It was Boston money that develo 
most of the big copper mines in Michigan and later o) 
Montana and elsewhere. It is the same story with 
telephone business— Boston money did it. 

In the course of my routine business I naturally 
came acquainted with the other dogs in the busines 
office boys and messengers and clerks of other broker 
concerns. One day a friend—another chap who also! 
been at Harvard with me—told me that there was 
opening in his firm. He said they needed a stock cl 
and the wages were fifteen dollars a week. 

Of course I had been getting money fr 
home to live on, because three dollars aw 
didn’t go very far. My father was well: 
do, and I didn’t think it was good busir 
for me to die of starvation. But fift 
dollars meant for me an increase of f 
hundred per cent, and it was not gi 
business to turn my back on an increas’ 
that magnitude. I considered other thir 
of course, but I did not waste much ti 
in deciding to accept the offer. . 

I saw Mr. Devlin right away and t 
him about the offer and about my decis! 
He said it was a good move. He appea 
to be glad, not to be rid of me but beca 
he considered it a real advance for me. 1 
men in his office had all been with the fi 
a long time and were competent, and in J 
tice to them he couldn’t jump me over th¢ 
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te urged me to go over to Reade 
& Co. without delay. Later on I 
earned that he had been good 
hnough to telephone to his friend 
Vir. Reade that I wasa good chap. 

Reade & Co. had the ground floor 
of a small old-fashioned building. 
\ hall ran through it and the firm’s 
offices were bisected by it. The 
yack office, where we clerks were, 
vas on one side, while on the front 
br street side were the partners’ 
lorivate offices and the customers’ 
‘oom, where the big blackboard 
vas. The firm was not then as ac- 
sive as it later became. Today it 
has its own building. Mr. Reade 
as retired, but the firm is one of 
he most prominent in Boston. 

It was a good place for me to 

‘earn more about the business, be- 
tause Mr. Reade was a man of 
ibility, and the office was well con- 
lucted. I remember being im- 
yressed by the character of the 
slientele. One of the star custom- 
rs was the late Hiram W. Miller, 
jne of the leading capitalists of 
New England, who made a spe- 
ialty of certain enterprises. The 
stocks of his companies were ac- 
sively dealt in on the Boston Stock Exchange, and Mr. 
‘Reade was one of his favorite brokers. There were other 
jmen whose names were familiar to readers of the daily 
newspapers. They turned my thoughts to the kind of peo- 
ple a successful stockbroker did business for. That was the 
first time I told myself that a stockbroker is known by the 
customers he keeps. 
| Our New York correspondents were Dowling & Donald- 
ison. They were members of the New York Stock Ex- 
‘change—Mr. Donaldson had been its president—and we 
had a direct wire to their office. I thought that this was 
like being in actual personal contact with the source of all 
market wisdom. What those birds in New York didn’t 
iknow about the stock-market game wasn’t worth spearing 
with a toothpick. To me that mighty firm of brokers repre- 
sented everything that made Wall Street what it was. 
Whenever some yellow journal made an attack on Wall 
Street and its methods, I took it as a personal attack on 
Dowling & Donaldson, and the injustice of it annoyed me. 
I often sat beside the telegraph operator and watched him 
send orders over, and saw the reports come back. Think- 
‘ing of what happened at the other end of the wire was what 
first made me realize that the broker’s business didn’t begin 
or end in Boston; and that realization in time made me 
take an interest in the business that I had not felt while in 
Deylin’s office. It brought me nearer to a thrill because of 
the growing comprehension of some of its various phases, 
for of course I did not grasp all its sides at once. It was 
still somewhat like watching the Moscow players. 


A Customer With a System 


R. DONALDSON used to drop in to see Mr. Reade 
whenever he was in town. We all stared at him, wide- 
eyed and open-mouthed. I don’t know in which particular 
we expected him to be different from other mortals, but we 
knew he wasn’t everyday clay. The glamour and prestige 
of having been president of the New York Stock Exchange, 
I suppose, made the difference. He was in truth a very 
fine, courteous, kindly gentleman, considerate of big and 
little, immaculately attired, and upright and honorable in 
-all his dealings. In later years I learned to know him, and 
admired him more than ever. But in those days he was 
the head of the firm that represented the might and mys- 
tery of the metropolis, the symbol of knowledge, of power, 
‘of money. I don’t wish to convey the impression that be- 
‘ing in Reade’s office turned me into a prematurely aged 
‘man. There were dull days when we cut up in the back 
office pretty much as healthy young clerks do the country 
over. We had a soft ball and we played baseball when the 
boss was out of the building. 

I remember one customer who was welcome in the back 
office quite as much as in the customers’ room—a woman 
who had mastered the art of successful stock speculation. 
She did it by means of a system, and made money steadily. 
Her system consisted of buying Telephone stock, which, as 

you know, was a Boston specialty. Every two or three 
months this wonderful woman used to show up at the office 
and buy ten shares of A. T. & T. outright. Of course that 
stock has been trebled since, and as its business was grow- 
ing steadily she couldn’t lose, particularly as she never 
sold. That was her one and only play, and she knew she 
was doing the right thing. And she always did it at the 
right time, because she did it whenever she had the money 
to buy the ten shares and put them away for keeps. 

As you know, the commission for buying those ten shares 


at, say, $140 a share, was exactly a dollar and a quarter, © 


And it struck her that to pay Reade 
& Co. only a dollar and a quarter 
for buying fourteen hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of a stock that was sure 
to be worth more in time, was per- 
fectly ridiculous. In the beginning 
of her speculative career she used 
to urge the partners to charge 
more, assuring them that she really 
preferred to pay more for their 
services. When she found she 
couldn’t induce those absurd men 
in the front office to charge her 
more than the piffling dollar and a 
quarter commission, she salved her 
conscience by tipping the boy who 
handled the order for her. She’d 
give him a five-dollar bill. When 
that admirable customer came in, 
you bet there was a stampede to 
wait onher. Theeagerness to serve 
her and the touching politeness of 
the young men from the back office 
made her feel more strongly than 
ever the inadequacy of the com- 
mission. 

I was fortunate enough to earn 
that conscience money of hers 
twice. Ido not recall that the dear 
lady ever failed to tip five dollars 
to the successful boy. 

The firm was growing all the time and it was plain to me 
that there was a future for a fellow who stuck to the broker- 
age business. I was daily becoming surer that it was the 
business for me, but I was merely marching in the ranks 
with the others, in the general direction of a living. It was 
like a fellow walking north but without a definite destina- 
tion. This attitude was natural. A change was bound to 
come, but only when I decided on a specific goal, and that 
normally would have come with time as I learned more 
about the business. The change, however, came suddenly. 
One day when we were all busy in the back office one of the 
boys came running in, all excited, and said that J. P. 
Morgan was in the front office. Well, the entire clerical 
force of Reade & Co., as one man—we weren’t such a huge 
crowd—promptly rushed into the front to get a glimpse of 
the most commanding personality in financial America at 
that time. Well, we saw J. P. Morgan, but it wasn’t the 
father, but the son, J. P., Jr., then 
known as Jack Morgan to Wall 
Street. 

We were disappointed, but for all 
that the name and the presence there 
of the heir of the king of finance did 
the trick for me. It came upon me 
in a flash that this crown prince came 
from the court at New 
York, where every- 
body who expected to 
be somebody should go 
in order to work with 
money for money, to 
accomplish those great 
and helpful things that 
capital can do when in- 
telligently and cour- 
ageously directed. It 
was in the New York 
of the great Morgan, 
and only there, that 
stockbrokers could 
greatly prosper. 

Then and there I 
made up my mind 
that, as soon as I had 
mastered more of those 
rudiments of the stock- 
brokerage business 
which I could acquire 
in Reade’s office, I 
would go to New York 
to work in a broker’s 
office there. Thatisall 
I wanted. To make the rest of my dream come 
true would be up to me. But New York was 
the battlefield. Golden laurels were won there 
more easily, or more quickly, than anywhere 
else in the United States. From that day on I 
had a goal—a broker’s office in New York. 

This was back in the last days of the nine- 
teenth century. When I first went to work the 
general situation was like this: We were beginning to re- 
cover from several years of hard times. We had had the 
panic of ’93, and the ensuing period of railroad receiver- 
ships that entailed stupendous losses in the country. There 
were mighty few Americans who were not directly or in- 
directly affected by the hard times of the period preced- 
ing the Bryan free-silver campaign. Why, some of our 


customers used to tell me of the awful times they went 
through, and the menace of permanent poverty that threat- 
ened them in ’96. Some of them, hard-headed business 
men, told me that they had converted all their belong- 
ings into cash and had taken the first steps to go to Eng- 
land to live if the Peerless Leader was elected to the 
presidency of the United States as the result of his cross- 
of-gold speech. 

And I remember hearing a commercial-paper broker in a 
restaurant tell a friend, with whom he was lunching at the 
table where I sat, that he ought to masticate his food thor- 
oughly because that way he could get a lot more chewing 
for his money, and in addition avoid dyspepsia. And speak- 
ing about dyspepsia reminded him of what his brother, who 
worked for the Standard Oil Company, in New York, had 
written him. He said everybody in 26 Broadway knew 
that John D. Rockefeller had got nervous dyspepsia worry- 
ing over the outlook. The richest man in the world, con- 
fronted by the possibility of losing his handicap, had not 
masticated his food properly. It didn’t pay to worry or to 
skimp work for the teeth. 


Financial Habits of Bostonians 


FTER McKinley’s election things began tomend. But 
people couldn’t get the historical perspective, and the 
average man could see neither that we were recovering nor 
what we were recovering from. He knew that business had 
been bad and was getting better and the free-silver peril 
past. Then came our huge crops and high prices for them 
by reason of shortages abroad, and Europe paid us some 
hundreds of millions of dollars. The chemistry of Nature 
had transmuted earthy elements and the sun’s heat and 
the sweat of our farmers, the summer of 1897, into a vast 
pile of gold. 

Of course business in stocks and bonds increased, but 
brokerage houses did not do the volume of business that they 
did in the boom afew years later. Inthe days I’m telling you 
about, the Boston Stock Exchange was a respectable com- 
petitor of the New York Stock Exchange. A fair day’s busi- 
ness for Reade & Co. was three thousand shares of stock, on 
which the commission totaled three hundred and seventy- 
fivedollars. There were some days when they did as muchas 
ten thousand shares, or twelve hundred and fifty dollars. 
But those were the big 
days, and they meant 
a lot of work for the 
clerks because most of 
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MATTER O MONEY the transactions 


were in lots of fifty 
3 or one hundred 
shares. 

Much of the trading was in coppers. 
The railroads had just gone through re- 
ceiverships and the new issues of the re- 
organized roads—or re-Morganized roads as some said— 
were not popular with investors. Atchison sold at $10, and 
Union Pacific at $15 a share. General Electric was not 
wanted in the 30’s. 

It was the practice in Boston to do one of two things— 
either invest in good stocks or speculate in all sorts of 

(Continued on Page 182) 
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countenance of Epic Peters as he stepped 

from the vestibule of his Pullman to the 
station platform. He shoved his service cap to 
a rakish angle, executed a joyous shuffle and 
muttered to himself, “Hot diggity dawg! Things 
ain’t never so good they cain’t git better.” 

The pudgy porter in charge of the adjoining 
car strolled down the platform. He, too, was grin- 
ning, albeit there was more than a hint of envy 
in his smile. “‘Some gal, Epic,’’ he commented. 

“Some!”’ Mr. Peters favored his col- 
league with a contemptuous stare. ‘‘ Man, 
tha’s the some-est gal! An’ she’s travelin’ 
all the way to Bummin’ham.” 

oe No? 99 

“Yeh. An’ she’s in the drawin’-room. 
She’s nuss fo’ that white lady’s baby 
which I just ca’ied them bofe in. Seems 
like to me it’s gwine be a clear day to- 
morrow even is it rainin’.”’ 

“You suttinly has all the luck, Hop 
Sure.” 

Epic chuckled. ‘‘Me an’ luck is twins. 
Is you a good boy, Georgie, I gives you a 
straduction tomorrow.” 

Georgie turned away in response to 
the summons of a passenger who held an 
Atlanta berth check. Epic stared after 
him; Mr. Peters was in high good humor. 
Even the solemn vastness of the New 
York Terminal of the Pennsylvania did 
not eat upon his soul as it usually did. In 
an hour they were due to pull out on the 
first leg of the long trek to Birmingham, 
and Drawing-Room A contained a prom- 
ise of adventure which sent joy to Epic’s 
heart and caused him to throw back his 
head and burst into subdued but carefree 
song: 


A BEATIFIC grin decorated the mahogany 


IL 


“There ain't no man in all this world 

With a heart as true as me, 

TI loves ’em all, an’ they responds, 
As you can plainly see. 

They makes no diff’ence to me, 
A gal is just a gal; 

But Lawd deliver me fum them 
Which aims to be a pal.” 


Passengers arrived to claim Epic’s 
attention. He did their bidding smilingly 
and pocketed their tips lightly. Things 
were coming Mr. Peters’ way this night, 
and he found time to bless the day when 
he accepted portering as his profession. 
There were indeed perquisites which were not exclusively 
financial, and not the least of these were good-looking 
colored girls who traveled as nurses for white ladies. And 
when these white ladies occupied the drawing-room in 
Epic’s own car “Hot dam! Epic—you is sho’ly 
gwine stick aroun’ close where that gal is at.” 

There was more than a little justification for Epic’s en- 
thusiasm. Despite the prim severity of her nurse’s garb, the 
dusky occupant of the drawing-room was unquestionably 
one of the most pulchritudinous colored ladies Mr. Peters 
had ever set eyes upon. She was of medium height 
and delectably curvy. And even if she had not exhibited 
any undue interest in the gangling Pullman porter, her 
indifference had passed unnoticed in his relish of the pro- 
pay which would be theirs for the ensuing thirty-six 

ours. 

Mr. Peters did not see her again between New York and 
Washington, and in the big Union Station of the nation’s 
capital he caught only a glimpse of her figure as, carrying 
the baby, she trailed her mistress down the platform. They 
sought breakfast, reflected Mr. Peters; he could well 
afford to wait until that gustatory function had been at- 
tended to. He was quite certain that she would prove 
highly companionable once she had surrounded bacon and 
eggs and coffee with herself. 

He excelled himself in setting the drawing-room to 
rights; before an hour of their four-hour layover had 
elapsed Drawing-Room A was as spick-and-span as a new 
pin, and Epic stood back pridefully to survey his handi- 
work. Then he, too, foraged for breakfast, after which he 
busied himself setting his car to rights, and spent the final 
hour in certain strictly personal preparations which were 
calculated to impress the colored lady with his supreme 
desirability. 

He donned his blue coat with its silver service stripe on 
the sleeve; brushed his cap and shined his shoes. Then he 
impressed Georgie, of the Atlanta car, into relief duty while 
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“tT am Most Distinctly Not Desirous of Having No Conversation 


With a Menial’’ 


he sought one of the drug stores in the big waiting room. 
There he purchased a twenty-five-cent bottle of perfume, 
with which he lavishly besprinkled himself. A mirror 
survey convinced Epic Peters that Epic Peters was quite 
some pumpkins. The uniform fitted his long and loose- 
jointed figure perfectly and his dark brown face had been 
scrubbed until it shone. -He hummed lightly as he returned 
to the car. Georgie eyed him enviously and sniffed 
suspiciously. ; 

“Golly Moses!’’ he ejaculated. ‘‘ You suttinly do smell 
like somethin’.”’ 

“Like what?” 

“Well,’”’ Georgie returned judicially, “I ain’t thinkin’ 
*bout no rose.’ 

The drawing-room was still vacant. Epic waited im- 
patiently, and finally his vigil was rewarded by the sight of 
the white lady and her baby and the delicious nurse stroll- 
ing down the platform. Mr. Peters caressed the crease of 
his trousers, flipped at the polished toes of his shoes with 


OULD 


a fresh handkerchief and posed against the ; 
of his car. He made a truly noble picture a/| 
stood there—of which-fact he was not unay: 
He kept aside glance on the nurse sauntering| 

The white lady mounted the }, 
form. The nurse started to fol. 
Epic leaped forward, a grin split, 
his countenance. 

“Premit me,’’ he offered. 

The nurse turned slowly; she 
veyed Hop Sure with a delibera 
insolent stare. 

“e Sir ! ” . 

Epic exhaled in the manner 
ten-cent balloon which has suddi 
come in too forcible contact wit 
pin. 

“Lemme he’p you with that bal 
he suggested weakly. & 

Again that insufferable scrut 
then her words, meticulously corr 
“T am not aware that I require 
help.” 

She entered the car, leaving 
Peters limp and gasping. And his pi 
of mind was not enhanced hy the g 
ning face of Georgie. 

“Hey, Hop Sure, how you gil 
along with that gal?” 

Epic glowered upon his tormen 
“Git away fum me.” 

“T ain’t aware,”’ mimicked Geo 
“that I is requiahed to git away | 
nobody.”’ 

Mr. Peters mopped his perspi) 
forehead. F 

‘°Tain’t right fo’ no cullud pus 
to talk like she done. What you ree 
is the matter with her?”’ 

““Mebbe she don’t like how 
smelt. That cologne is kinder vi’le) 
“No-o’’—sadly—‘‘’tain’t that, Geo1 

Cologne never made no cullud gal talk 
white folks.”’ 

“That,” returned the porter of 
Atlanta car, “is New Yawk. Does cu 
folks git to be born an’ raised in that t: 
they talks queer.” 

“N’r neither that ain’t all, Georgie—t 
ac’s queer.” 

The train pulled out of Washington | 
settled to the long run across Virginia. I 
Sure was not entirely certain that the rel 
had been intentional; he was very muc] 

4 a ladies’ man although not much giver 
: marrying, and he entertained the idea t 
‘ perhaps this uppity damsel might have sta 
a little performance for the particular ber 
of her mistress. Wherefore, when that r 
tress went into the diner at 12:30, I 
made it his business to sound the buzzer 
the outside of the drawing-room door. 

“Come!” The voice was precise | 
raspy. Level eyes met Epic’s as the latt 
head was poked inside. 

“Ts you alone?’’ queried Hop Sure 
gratiatingly. 

“Entirely.” 

“Well then pe 

“And it is my keen desire to preserve 
solitude which I now possess.” 

“Says which?” 

“I say I wish to retain my solitariness.’ 

“You says words, gal, but they don’t mean nothin’. 

“They mean this: Get out!” 

“Hot dam! Cullud woman, you don’t care how } 
talks to who, does you?” 

“T am most distinctly not desirous of having no con 
sation with a menial.” 

Epic was silent for a moment, while there percola 
through his brain the idea that he was being insulted. / 
when finally he did understand, cold perspiration broke 
on his forehead and he expressed himself in no uncert 
terms: ‘ 

“Menial? Me? Who you is, cullud woman, to call 
one of them things? Reckon you think you is somebod; 
nussin’ a baby on a train. Reckon you thinks ’cause | 
was raised in New Yawk you e’n pull a lot of funny fu 
diddles on a Bummin’ham boy. Reckon could I buy} 
at what I thinks you is wuth an’ sell you fo’ how much} 
values yo’se’f I could quit the porterin’ business altoget 
complete. Well, listen at me ay a 
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| The woman had risen. She glared in regal anger upon 
‘the furious porter. 

j “Get out!”’ 

' “You wait ’til I finish.” 

“T have no intention of permitting you to postpone your 
departure another moment. I shall ——” 

“Well, hush my mouf! Ain’t you the flossy-talkin’ 
female woman? Ain’t you now? An’ you is gwine to 
Bummin’ham, is you? Dawg-gone my hide! You an’ 
Bummin’ham is gwine git along fine, you is—not! Say, 
listen at me, gal.” 

Outside the partly open door of the drawing-room the 
‘tall blue-uniformed figure of Captain Sandifer, Pullman 
conductor, appeared. The voice of the nurse shrilled to his 
ears: 
| “Conductor! O-o-oh, conductor!”’ 
| Sandifer shoved his way past Hop Sure. He gazed with 
vast disfavor upon the queenly figure of his Afro-American 
passenger. Negroes from New York were Captain Sandi- 

\fer’s pet aversion. 
| “What do you want?’ 

“This person,” said the woman, indicating Epic, 
annoying me. I desire to be rid of him.”’ 

Sandifer’s complexion turned quite red. ‘‘Who are you?”’ 
he demanded gruffly. 

“My name is Rosemary Gunning. I am nursing this 
infant and your man here has been annoying me by rudely 
‘interrupting my privacy.” 
| “Cap’n,”’ pleaded Epic, ‘‘’tain’t so a-tall. I never done 
nothin’ to her privacy. I just come in aimin’ to be friendly- 
like an’ see was there somethin’ she wanted, an’ she busted 
right down on me with a whole lot of unnachel talkin’ 
an’ 2. Se ee 

Sandifer jerked his thumb toward the door. “‘ You pass 
out, Hop Sure.”’ 

Epic departed, but he was grinning. “‘Phew! What 
Cap’n Sandifer is gwine say to that woman! New Yawk 
‘eullud folks comes a long way fum bein’ the fondest pus- 
sons he is of!” 

Alone with the woman, Sandifer transfixed her with a 
‘glare which caused her to quake. 

“Woman!” he thundered. ‘Do you know where you 
lare?”’ 

| “Tn Virginia.” 

“You are. And you’re getting farther South with every 
turn of the wheels.” 

He turned and slammed the door behind him. Inthe aisle 
of the Pullman he gave a single word of advice to his porter, 

‘Tay one that 
woman, Hop Sure; 
she’s bad medicine.” 

“Yassuh, cap’n, 
but a 

“No buts. A cer- 
tain standard of serv- 
ice must be main- 
tained, so the best 
thing you can do is 
stay away from that 
room.” 

Hop Sure, however, 
idid not remain away 
from the room, al- 
‘though his frequent 
trips there during the 
\day were not of his 
own seeking or liking. 
Rosemary Gunning 
had not missed the 
bitter challenge 
which flamed from 
Hop Sure’s eyes, nor ;{ . 
‘was she of a nature ~ 
to ignore it. She sum- 
moned him on any 
jand every provoca- 
ition. 
| **‘My man, the 
‘electric fan isn’t run- 
ining right.” 

“Yo’ which?” 

} © gaid a 

_ “Give me ears, gal. 
I ain’t yo’ man, an’ 
‘I ain’t aimin’ ever to 
‘be. But was I to be- 
come such, you would 
git all used up in no 
time a-tall or even 
‘less’n that.” 

' “T was’ speakin’ 
figuratively.” 

“Well, you speak 
pussonal heahafter. 
An’ as fo’ that fan, 
it’s busted, broke an’ 
out of order. I hope 
you dies of the heat,” 


“ 


is 


Later she desired that he fetch her some milk from the 
diner. This he did with ill grace and a well-founded suspi- 
cion that Rosemary Gunning pocketed the tip which he 
knew her mistress must have left with her for the porter. 
That night his berth making did not suit her and he was 
recipient of a running fire of extremely caustic comment. 
The following morning it was the same—plus; and all 
through the final hours of their run from Anniston to Bir- 
mingham she created opportunities to increase his discom- 
fort and impress upon him her unshakable belief in her own 
superiority. 

It was just as they passed Woodlawn, well within sight 
of Birmingham’s impressive Terminal Station, that Epic 
got word with her alone. 

“Gal!”’ he announced, ‘“‘you has done yo’se’f a dirty 
trick. Yo’ lady tol’ Cap’n Sandifer that she was gwine visit 
in Bummin’ham fo’ ’bout two months. All I has got to 
say is that you is gwine to be wishin’ fo’ New Yawk long 
befo’ that sixty days has went.’ 

“Pf! Your threats are not of the slightest concern to 
me.” 

“Ain’t they though. Well, listen at me, cullud woman. 
There ain’t nobody ever before rode me like you done this 
trip an’ got away with it. Some day you is gwine come to 
Hop Sure an’ say you is sorry; an’ when you does I is 
gwine remark that I is durned glad. Don’t forget that.” 

He retired hastily, but with dignity, and when she left 
him in the Birmingham station his sniff of hatred still 
sibilated in her ears. 

On the station platform was the dapper debonair figure 
of a colored man. He was small and slender, and clad in the 
very latest and most bizarre of modes. This figure moved 
forward to greet his porter friend, but his eyes were 
focused speculatively upon the ravishing person of the 
departing Rosemary. 

“Hello, Epic.” 


“Kindly Escort Me Away From This Vicinity, Mr. Pottle. I Have No Desire to Maintain Dialogue With This Person”? 


‘Well, if it ain’t Florian Slappey! I suttinly is delicious 
to see you again.” 

Florian shook hands perfunctorily. “‘You has all the 
luck, Hop Sure. Who that swell gal is?” 

“Rosemary Gunning,’ responded Epic bitterly. 

“Did she come all the way down fum New Yawk?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Well’’—Florian shook his head sadly—“‘I reckon you 
has a’ready got her staked out.”’ 

Mr. Epic Peters gripped the arm of his friend. “Stay 
away fum that woman, Florian.” 

“How come?” 

“She’s pizen.”” 

“What you mean—pizen? A good-lookin’ gal like her?”’ 

“Carbolic acid looks like water, but I ain’t gittin’ thirsty 
fo’ none.” 

Florian playfully nudged his friend. 
ridin’ you?” 

“Ridin’ me! Boy! I is done rode. An’ one thing I does 
say—does I an’ her ever git up against one another in this 
heah town somebody is gwine git bumped, an’ her name 
ain’t Epic Peters.” 

The balance of the afternoon and all of that night Mr. 
Peters slumbered heavily, recuperating from the protracted 
labors of his arduous trip from New York. The following 
morning he rose and drifted languidly downtown to Bud 
Peaglar’s Barbecue Lunch Room & Billiard Parlor, where 
he found Mr. Slappey in the final stages of divorcing an 
optimistic colored gentleman from the last vestiges of his 
ready cash. 

That gentleman staked his final three dollars in a hand- 
icap game of French pool, and ten minutes later Florian 
was just that much richer. He donned coat, washed the 
chalk from his hands and invited Epic to join him in a 
bowl of Brunswick stew. Over the savory meal Florian com- 
mented upon the thing which most vitally interested Epic. 

“T has done met 
Rosemary.” 

“You did?” 

“Uh-huh. An’ lis- 
ten at me. When you 
said that gal was 
pizen you di’n’t even 
Se commence talkin’. 

2 She ain’t been in 
Bummin’ham hahdly 
one day, an’ half the 
sassiety folks is off 
her fo’ life.”’ 

Mr. Peters nodded 
sagely. “I knowed 
it. Any gal I cain’t 
git along with, there 
ain’t nobody can 
like.” 

Florian inhaled a 
large spoonful of 
stew. “N’r neither 
that ain’t all,” he 
vouchsafed. 

“Which ain’t all 
what?” 

“’Bout Rosemary 
Gunning.” 

“ No? ” 

“Yousaidit. Epic, 
who you reckon that 
gal has done took up 
with?” 

“ec Who? ” 

Florian’s voice 
dropped to a whisper: 
“Lucifer Pottle!’”’ 

Epic’s spoon clat- 
tered to the counter 
and a grin of glory 
suffused his face. 
“Good luck! What 
is you sayin’?” 

“Yassuh— Lucifer 
Pottle. Just him an’ 
no other.” 

Evidently the in- 
formation filled Epic 
with profound good 
humor. ‘‘Is you 
shuah?”’ 

“Posolutely. She 
met up with him las’ 
night down to the 
Gold Crown Ice 
Cream Parlor, an’ 
right away they got- 
ten to be good frien’s. 
Lucifer is a real 
wicked dresser.” 

(Continued on 
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be termed an American institution. By 

that it is not implied that vaudeville is 
a form of entertainment exclusively found in 
this country, but rather that it is an integral 
part of American life, that in a sense it is a re- 
flection of the taste of the American people. 
The fact that the movies, and more recently 
the radio, both regarded as dangerous rivals to 
the legitimate theater, have made absolutely 
no inroads upon the business in vaudeville 
theaters, that indeed the number of people 
who attend vaudeville shows is increasing 
daily, is pretty conclusive proof that vaude- 
ville is an important factor in the amusement 
life of this country. 

There are a number of reasons for this. In 
the first place there are a great many cities, 
some of them of really big population, where 
the vaudeyille house is the most important 
if not the only theater in town. The condition 
of the legitimate theatrical business in recent 
years is largely responsible for this. Road 
companies have often proved so poor, with 
fifth-rate players and cheap scenery, that the 
public in towns outside the regular theatrical 
centers have to a considerable extent stopped 
patronizing them. They would rather see a 
good vaudeville show than a number-thirteen 
company of a middle-aged musical comedy. 

Another and extremely important thing is 
that vaudeville houses are made to accommo- 
date all pocketbooks. You can see a vaudeville 
show costing you anywhere from seventeen 
cents to three dollars. Then, too, vaudeville 
shows are arranged to suit all tastes. No mat- 
ter what kind of person you are, you can be 
absolutely certain that in any halfway progres- 
sive vaudeville theater you will find something 
that you like. If‘your inclinations lead to 
rough-house comedy it will be there. Should 
you bea dance enthusiast you are sure to find 
a dance team; if you like jazz you'll get it, and 
on the other hand if you lean toward good 
music you're just as certain to find at least one 


\ Y AUDEVILLE can, without exaggeration, 


first-class musician from the ranks of the con- - 


cert or perhaps even the operatic stage. 


The Big-Time Circuits 


VERY vaudeville program is planned with 
the same care that an important business 
or advertising campaign gets. Men with years 
of specialized training and experience in pleas- 


ing the public arrange each vaudeville bill. And behind 
every show is an industrial system that is vast and ramified, twenty thousand vaudeville performers in 
a system absolutely different from any other industrial this country, and there must be even more 


machine operating anywhere in the world. 
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Nora Bayes, a Popular Vaudevillian 
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which was founded some forty years ago 

the late Benjamin Franklin Keith togeth 
with Edward F. Albee, its present head, ¢ 
tends from the Atlantic Seaboard as far we 
as Chicago. The domain of the Orpheum © 
cuit, which was really developed by Mari 
Beck, although it was originally founded | 
Morris Meyerfeld, extends from Chicago tot 
Pacific Coast. There are at this writing abo 
thirty-five Keith houses and the same num} 
of Orpheum, directly owned and operated | 
these circuits. Several more are in the prow 
of erection. Besides these theaters which eo 
under the immediate direction of the two b} 
time circuits, there are several hundred mc 
owned by subsidiary organizations, such as t 
Moss, Proctor, Poli, Interstate and oth 
smaller chains of theaters, all of which bo 
their acts through the Keith and Orpheu 
twin offices. That is to say, these smaller ¢ 
cuits, whose theaters have three, four, a) 
sometimes even five shows a day, as disti 
guished from the two performances daily of t 
big-time houses, secure all their acts from 
central clearing house, the B. F. Keith Vauc 
ville Exchange and the Orpheum Circuit, In 
the details of which will be taken up later. 


Leading Small:Timers 


HERE are, of course, quite a number, 
independent vaudeville organizations, n 

a part of the big chain, which do not get th 
supply of entertainers from the central cle; 
ing house. The most important of the inc 
pendent circuits are Loew’s, Inc., and t 
Pantages Circuit, although there are seve 
others. The Loew houses number about six 
and are scattered across the country, while t 
Pantages theaters, about thirty in numb 
are mostly in the West and Canada, althou 
there are a few east of the Mississippi Riv 
The theaters of the Loew circuit often coi 
into competition with Keith and Orphei 
houses, but not altogether on th 

own ground, as the Loew tl 
aters are classed as smé 
time houses, having thi 
or four shows a d: 
usually in conjuncti 
with a feature fil 
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Fred Stone, the Well:Known Actor, and His Family 


In Ovat— Belle Baker, Singing Comedienne 


Consequent 
Loew’s is not ec 
sidered offic 
opposition, as 
believe Par 
ages is—cc 
flicting as 


There are, at a conservative estimate, 


than that number connected with the in- 


dustry in other capacities—executives does with so) 
and their staffs, theater managers, with of the sma 
their house aides, backstage employes. time theati 
The industry has its own fraternal or- controlled 

ganization, the National Vaudeville the Keith a 
Artists Club, with headquarters in a Orpheum i 
two-million-dollar building on West terests. Anotl 
Forty-sixth Street, New York, branches thing: Mare 
in practically every city and town that Loew, head of t 


boasts a vaudeville theater of any kind, and 
an active membership of twelve thousand. 
It even has its own class magazine, the Vaude- 
ville News. 5 

An approximate count of the vaudeville the- 
aters which stretch from coast to coast, from the 
Canadian border to the Gulf of Mexico, totals more 
than seven hundred. And if you include Canada, which 
uses American vaudeville almost exclusively, the num- 
ber approximates a thousand. This does not take in the 
type of movie theater that throws in two or three vaude- 
ville acts with the picture, but only houses that play five 
or more vaudeville acts at each performance. ° 

Of this number somewhere between one-half and two- 
thirds are links in one gigantic chain, which includes the 
two major groups of vaudeville theaters and.a number 
of smaller groups, as well as innumerable single hquses 
scattered over the country. 

The two major groups are, of course, the Keith and 
the Orpheum circuits, which together constitute what is 
known as big-time vaudeville. Although literally they 
are separate entities, actually they work together, and 
their joint headquarters are side by side on the sixth 
floor of the Palace Theater Building, on Broadway at 
Forty-seventh Street, New York. The Keith Circuit, 


Loew circuit, 
also head of t 
Metro Pictures Cx 
poration and is deer 
interested in Famo 
Players as well, his s: 
being married to the daug 
ter of Adolph Zukor, head 
that organization. So, since 
good many Keith and Orpheum houses use moving Pp! 
tures in conjunction with their vaudeville bills, it is pro 
ably deemed expedient to be on friendly terms with t 
Loew organization. é & 
At any rate, acts regularly playing Keith and Orpheu 
time may fill in vacant weeks by playing Loew theate 
without fear of attracting unfavorable attention from the 
regular employers. It is not unusual to see an act at t! 
Palace one week and to find it at Loew’s State Theate 
two blocks south on Broadway, a fortnight later. 
However, it is not considered wise or loyal for regul 
Keith and Orpheum acts to fill in spare time by playing f 
circuits which are officially classed as opposition. Th 
matter of opposition varies, apparently, with business C0! 
ditions. The important point is that the great majority | 
vaudeville performers get their work directly through t! 
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Xeith-Orpheum combination, and it is the working of these 
\rganizations that will be the main basis of this article. 
_ The vaudeville booking system is one of the most inter- 
‘sting as well as one of the most complicated pieces of 
aachinery in modern business. It is divided into two 
varts, big time and small time, although big-time acts not 
nfrequently play small-time houses, and occasionally the 
jituation is reversed. Of course it is the dream of every 
mall-time actor’s life to arrive in the big time. 
The booking system involves four sets of people—the 
erformer; his agent, or personal representative, as he 
refers to be called;. the circuit booking man; and the 
jaanager of the theater at which the act will ultimately 
ppear. In terms of commerce their réles would be as 
ollows—the performer would be the merchandise, his 
‘gent the seller, the booking man the middleman, and the 
jheater manager the retailer. The as yet invisible public, 
f course, is the ultimate consumer, but, just as in a com- 
nercial enterprise, the ultimate consumer does not enter 
\etively into the early stages of booking. Neither, for that 
jaatter, does the merchandise or the retailer. 
| In the beginning it is chiefly a matter between the book- 
ag man and the agent, and it takes place, if it is a big-time 
affair, on the 
sixth floor of 
the Palace 
' building. Prac- 
tically the en- 
tire floor, with 
the exception of 
the executive 
offices, is thrown 
into one big 
arena, inclosed 
by a fairly high 
wooden wall 
topped with a 
metal grille, not 
unlike the in- 
closure in 
banks. Inside 
this arena are 
perhaps twenty 
desks, which 
serve as the 
offices of the 
big-time book- 
ers. Each one 
of these men 
books the acts 
for certain spe- 
‘ific theaters over the circuit. One man, for instance, will 
‘ake care of a chain of New York houses, another will have 
tharge of three or four houses in Ohio, another will book 
yerhaps Philadelphia, Washington and Baltimore. 
Outside the 
rena are the wide 
isles where stalk 
‘he agents, or per- 
ional representa- 
sives, whichever 
'rou prefer to call 
them, whose job it 
s to sell their acts 
so the men inside 
she metal grille. 


Irene Franklin, the Girl Who Made 
Red Hair Famous 


Booking 


HE booking 

floor is the open 
narket, with all 
she elements that 
eonstitute a trad- 
ng place. To any- 
pne who comes 
pon this scene 
janinitiated, it all 
seems quite wild 
and incomprehen- 
sible, much as the 
operations on the 
stock exchange or 
the old curb mar- 
<et must appear 
co a newcomer 
inversed in finan- 


cited gesticulation, 
any strange 
hrases, mark the 
roceedings. 
ometimes when I 
ave watched it, 
t has reminded 
e of an auction 
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sale; the agent, like the auctioneer, talks loudly and 
fluently upon the virtues of his client and, like the auction- 
eer, tries by more or less skillful methods to work up the 
price. Also like the auctioneer, he is invariably shocked 
at the incredibly low sum offered by the bidder for his 
priceless merchandise; and once more like the auctioneer, 
in the end he succumbs and makes a deal. 

Booking for the small-time vaudeville theaters is done 
on the fifth floor of the Palace and is even more informal 
than the big-time operations. This market place is ar- 
ranged similarly to the one upstairs, and here the booking 
men for what is called family time select from the almost 
overwhelming array of small-time acts at their disposal. 
It is the old story of supply and demand. There are more 
acts than there are engagements, so that in the interests 
of his client the agent cannot afford to be too independent. 
Incidentally, you might be interested to know that under 
no circumstances are the performers themselves admitted 
to the sacred precincts of the booking floors unless they 
are among the few who do their own booking. 


The Duties of an Agent 


RACTICALLY every performer has an agent to do his 

business. Though it is officially possible for an act to 
book direct, and a number of acts, particularly those on 
long-term contracts, do so, for the average act it is almost 
imperative to have an agent. The agent can get more 
money for the turn than could the performer, traditionally 
a poor business man; and he can get, or at least he is 
supposed to, a better route, more consecutive weeks of 
work, shorter railroad jumps, and so on. 

The agent is also supposed to look after the affairs of 
the artist while he is away on tour. All vaudeville per- 
formers, by the way, are referred to by themselves, and by 
those employing them or having any official connection 
with them, as artists. Regardless of what the performer 
may be—anything from a grand-opera tenor playing the 
biggest houses for a limited engagement, to the blondined 
damsel who gets sawed in half five times a day and six on 
Sundays—he or she is an artist. That is an interesting 
angle of the vaudeville point of view which is another 
thing I shall return to later. 

The distance between the proffering of an act to a booker 
by an agent and the ultimate tour of that act on the cir- 
cuit is usually a long distance on a hard road. The steps 
taken are as follows: ; 

First the agent will offer the act to a small-time booker 
for a tryout. This is done not only in the case of a brand- 
new act but also quite frequently in the case of an estab- 
lished turn which is preparing new material for the coming 
season. At this time there is no attempt made to get any- 
thing like the actual price of the turn. A nominal sum is 
offered by the booker and at first rejected, but in the end 
it is usually accepted, for the act must break in, as they 


Children May Play Before and During the Show 
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and Musical Comedy 


say in vaudeville, or it will never get a chance to show 
itself for a real route. 

Well then, the nominal sum is offered and, after a little 
bickering and the correct gesture of protest on the part of 
the agent, accepted. Then the act is assigned by the 
booker to some small out-of-the-way theater, usually in 
one of the more remote suburbs. These theaters are known 
as hideaways, because the act can be sure that nobody 
important will see it while it is playing in one of them. As 
a rule there are three or four shows a day and a change of 
program in the middle of the week. Theaters that have 
two bills weekly are called split-week houses. 


Cake-and-Coffee Houses 


HERE are a few of these obscure little theaters that are 

called cake-and-coffee houses, because they pay their 
actors so little that they can barely get their meals out of 
the engagement. There are even some houses, performers 
have told me, that have a flat rate for the acts that break 
in—four dollars per day per person. However, most of 
them are not quite 
so arbitrary, but 
at best the break-in 
period is unprofit- 
able. 

An act may 
have to play four 
or five such split 
weeks at a loss be- 
fore it is con- 
sidered sufficiently 
set to submit it to 
the regular book- 
ers for aroute over 
the circuit. Then 
there is usually a 
delay while the 
agent and the 
booker argue 
about the offering 
price of the act— 
that is, the salary 
at which it shall 
play while it is be- 
ing revealed to the 
regular bookers. 
When that is set- 
tled the act will be 
booked into one of 
the less important 
theaters, usually a 
neighborhood 
house, but more 
accessible than a 
hideaway. As 
many of the big- 
time booking men 
as possible are 
supposed to go to 
look at it. Some- 
times it will play 

(Continued on 
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ILLUSTRATED 


FREDERIC 


“‘Tt’s my hair,” she said. 

““Exactly,”’ said Jeremy Broke. ‘‘That’s why to cut 
it would be so—so blasphemous. If it was anybody else’s, 
it’d be their funeral. But your hair’s a sort of national treas- 
ure, like Anne Hathaway’s cottage or Arthur’s Seat—I 
mean, Leith Hill. It’s not really yours to cut.” 

“Tt’s mine to brush,” said Eve; “and fix and do gen- 
erally. If you had a beard ——” 

“That’s an idea,”’ said Broke. “If you cut your hair I’ll 
grow a blinkin’ beard; a long, spade-shaped one—by way 
of protest.”’ 

Eve laughed delightedly. 

“But how,” she gurgled—‘“‘ how would that affect me? If 
we kissed when we met, or always dined téte-a-téte He 

“T trust,” said Jeremy stiffly, ‘‘that the indecent spec- 
tacle of an old friend gone wrong would twist the tail of 
your conscience. Besides, you wouldn’t like it when I ac- 
costed you in Bond Street, beard in hand.’’ 

Miss Carew shuddered. Then, ‘“‘Seriously, Jeremy, why 
shouldn’t I have it off? Listen! First, it would suit me. 
I went to see Sali today and he said it’d look immense. 
Secondly, it’s the fashion. I don’t want it bobbed, you 
know. I want it really well cut. Thirdly, I go through such 
hell morning and night. I wish you could see it down. 
Then perhaps you’d realize what I mean.” 

“T have,” said Jeremy Broke. ‘The night of the Lyve- 
dens’ ball.” 

“Well, how would you like to have to cope with it twice 
a day?” 

Jeremy inclined his head. 

“T cannot imagine a greater privilege.” 

Eve smiled very charmingly. 

“‘Let’s drop hypothesis,’’ she said, “‘and come back to 
facts. I’ve given you three good reasons for having it cut. 
Except that it’s a national treasure, of which, I assume, I 
am the luckless trustee, can you give me one single reason 
why it should be preserved?”’ 

Jeremy hesitated. Then, ‘No,’ he said quietly, “I 
Caniie.n 

There was a silence. The man smiled thoughtfully, star- 
ing straight ahead. With a faint frown, the girl regarded 
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the leisurely disintegration of the logs in the 
grate. The distant throb of ragtime filtered into 
the room, only to subside, as though abashed, 
before the stately lecture of a Vulliamy clock. 

“Let us talk,” said Eve, “‘of the past.” 

“Good!” said Jeremy. “‘I’ll begin. If I’d been 
brought up to be a plumber instead of a diplo- 
mat _”? 

“Oh, I wish you had,” said Eve. “My bath’s 
gone wrong again.” 

“What, not the Roman?” 
“The same,” said Eve. 

“There you are,” said Broke. ‘I told you not to have 
it. You cannot introduce a relic of the Stone Age into a 
superflat. It can’t be done. If you must have a circus lead- 
ing out of your bedroom, the only thing to do is to set it 
right up and then build a house round it.”’ 

“We're off!’’ said Eve, bubbling. 

Jeremy swallowed. 

“‘What’s the trouble?’”’ he demanded. 

“Won’t empty,” said Eve. “I’m—I’m having it taken 
away.” 

“Taken away?”’ cried Broke. 

“Well, filled in or something. I don’t know what the 
process will be. I simply said it was to be washed out and 
an ordinary bath put in its place.” 

“Why on earth?” 

“‘Because experience has shown me that your advice 
was good. Between you and me, it nearly always is— 
though why you keep on giving it me when I only chuck 
it away heaven only knows. I should have got mad 
months ago. I think you must be very, very strong, 
Jeremy. At least, I’m very conscious of being the—the 
weaker vessel.” 

““A most appropriate sensation.” 

Eve shot him a lightning glance. Then, “‘We were to 
talk of the past,’’ she said quickly. ‘“‘D’you remember this 
day a year ago?”’ 

Jeremy knitted his brows. 

“Was that the first time we met?” 

“It was,” said Eve. ‘May Day, 1923. Here in this 
house. Jeremy, I’ve a confession to make. I asked 
that you should be introduced to me.” 

“Well, I asked too.” 

“ce Why?” 

‘Because I wanted to know you,” said Jeremy Broke. 

“Why?” 

“T suppose you attracted me.” 

“T must be attractive,” said Eve. 

“You are.” 

Miss Carew shrugged her white shoulders. 

“T’m still unmarried,” she said. 

“That,” said Jeremy Broke, “is your little fault. At 
least, rumor has it that you’ve turned a good many 
down.” 


**Jeremy,’’ Said Eve, “‘You’ve Something I Haven’t Got — Thousands of Things, of Course, 
But Especially One. 


And That’s My Respect’’ 


“Rumor is wrong,” said Eve. “‘I admit I’ve had one. 
two overtures, but the idea of being married for my mon. 
never appealed to me.” 

“T shouldn’t have thought,” said Broke, “that y 
need be afraid. If you were forty instead of twenty-fo1 
if you had a face like the back of a hansom; if ——” | 

“Here!” said Eve. ‘Don’t cut out the gilt. There w 
the making of a compliment. Besides, I value your op: 
ion. What is my face like, Jeremy?” 

The man regarded her. 

“Tt’s not like anything I’ve ever seen,” he said. 

““My mouth,” said Eve, “‘is too large.” 

“No, it isn’t,’ said Broke. “It’s just perfect. So’s yo 
nose, an’—an’ the rest. That’s why it seems so wicked 
cut your hair.” 

“Was it my face that attracted you—last year?” 

The man considered. : 

“Your face and your pretty ways.” 

“You just felt you wanted to know me?” 

“ce Yes.”’ 

Eve sighed. 

“Well, you’ve had your wish,” she said. 
you’ve got to know me pretty well.” 

“You’ve been very sweet,’’ said Jeremy. 

“Don’t mention it,” said Miss Carew. ‘‘It’s—it’s bee 
a pleasure. Besides, I’m very lonely. And I wanted ° 
know you, you know. Never mind. I hope whe 
you’re married ——”’ 

“T’m not engaged yet.” 

“That’s your little fault,” said Eve. ‘‘I could mentic 
several ladies who have put their arms round your neck- 
certainly figuratively and, for all I know, literally.” 

“Rot,’’ incredulously. 

“My dear, I’ve seen it going on. Don’t be afraid; 11 
not going to mention names.” 

“But I’ve no money.” 

“What does that matter? They have.” 

“T think you’re mistaken,” said Broke. ‘‘Everyone 
always very nice, but people don’t pick up stray curs —— 

“How dare you say such a thing?” 

Eve was on her feet. Her brown eyes were flaming an 
there was wrath in her voice. Slowly Jeremy rose. 

“My dear Eve ——” . 

“How dare you speak like that? It’s cheap and palt 
and it’s a wicked lie. D’you think I’d give my friendshi 
to—to a stray cur?” : 

“You have,” said Broke. “I’ve seen you. Down on th 
Portsmouth Road. His blood was all over your dress an 
he died in your arms.” 

“Yes; but ——” a 

“‘T’ll take back ‘cur’ if it offends you; but I’m a straj 
Eve. I’ve nothing to offer at all. I can only just live 
A plumber makes twice the money that they pay me. Th 
jobs I was trained for are bust or sold or given to—t 
business men. If it wasn’t for Babel, I should be on th 
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streets, and —— Oh, Eve, my lady, for God’s sake don’t 
ery! I didn’t mean ——” 

_ Instinctively he put out his arms and the girl slipped 
into them. He held her gently enough, comforting her, 
patting her shoulder, talking in steady tones of bygone 
days and gilding the future with a laughing tongue. After 
a little, Eve had herself in hand. 

As he released her, ‘‘Let’s—sit—down,”’ she said jerkily. 

They sat down together and she slid an arm through his. 

“Tisten!’? she whispered. “I can’t talk loud, because 
[ shall ery if I do. Listen to me! I’ll tell you the name of 
one woman who’s put her arms round your neck. She’s done 
it for nearly a year—not very glaringly until tonight. Her 
name’s Eve—Eve Malory Carew.” His fists clenched. 
Jeremy sat like a rock. The girl continued tremulously: 
“T’ve given you opening after opening. I’ve put the very 
words into your mouth. I’ve given myself away. I’ve 
asked and pleaded and begged. I’ve done what I’ve never 
done in all my life, what I never dreamed I should do— 
sunk pride, vanity, self-respect—to—make—you—speak. 
[’m not good at the arts, but I’ve used them all tonight. I 
gave you my profile, stared, tried to get my soul into my 
voice. I didn’t cry to make you take me in your arms— 
that was a piece of sheer luck. But I did everything 
else. . . Well, there you are. I’ve failed. And now I 
want to know one thing. There’s only one answer you can 
zive me; but from the way you give it I shall be able to 
tell if you’re speaking the truth. Do you love me, Jeremy?” 
| The man laughed. 
| “You know I’ve been mad about you for just one year.” 

Eve sighed very happily. 

“And I’m quite silly about you,” she said. “TI started 
dreaming about you months ago. But I think up to now 
I’ve behaved all right, haven’t I?” 

“Perfectly,” said Broke. 

Eve squeezed his arm. 

“I’m glad of that. And now suppose you kissed me. Or 
id’you think I ought to kiss you?” 

Suddenly she was in his arms, blushing and breathless. 

“You witch!” 
breathed the man. 
“You exquisite, 
glorious witch! 
I’ve steeled myself 
jand fought a thou- 
sand times. And 
tonight I swore I’d 
see you—and kiss 
the rod. Rod? 
Sword! It’s been 
like asword in my 
side to wait upon 
you. Tonight was 
laden with memo- 
ries, but I swore 
to come through. 
I swore I’d recall 
them and bow— 
and come away— 
walk through the 
wet streets trium- 
iphant, because I’d 
flirted with fire and 
not been burned. 
And now—I’ve 
failed.” He lifted 
jup his eyes with 
‘the look of one who 
is looking into 
heaven. “I shan’t 
walk home, Eve. 
By rights I should 
slink, because I’ve 
broken my oath. 
But—I shan’t— 
slink. I think I 
ishall dance, Eve— 
dance, leap, run; 
igive silver to the 
‘beggars I meet; 
shout, because you 
love me—because 
of the stars in your 
eyes and the flower 
they call your 
mouth.” Eve flung 
back her beautiful 
head and closed 
her eyes. Thesmile 
on her parted lips 
was not of this 
world. ‘You ask 
if I love you. I 
love the lisp of 
your footfalls and 
the print of your 
tiny feet. I love 
the rustle of your 
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gown and the silence your laughter breaks. All that you 
do I love—because you do it—you—Hve—my princess.” 

He kissed her lips. 

“T’m very happy,’ said Eve. “I hope you are.” 

Broke picked her up in‘his arms. 

“You wicked child!’’ he said. 

*“Witch, princess, child,” said Eve, with an arm round 
his neck. ‘Which will you marry?” 

“The child,” said Jeremy Broke. 

“That’s right,” said Eve. ‘‘The others have served 
their turn. The stick to persuade you to jump; the 
scepter to dazzle your vision.”’ She fell to stroking his hair. 
“T’m really more of an artist than I thought. Looking 
back, I wonder I had the courage to be so indecent. Of 
course I was desperate. Still ”? 

“Tt is the prerogative of royalty.” 

Eve made a maddening mouth. 

“Diplomat!” she said. Then, ‘““As a matter of fact, 
stacks of us do it all the time, darling. But I never 
thought I should.” 


The two were married one brilliant June morning full 
of the airs and graces of a belated spring. Broke received 
twelve presents, Miss Carew six hundred and four—such 
is the power of money. The former had already resigned 
his ghost of a job and was earning much less than a living 
by plying his pen. From this Eve sought to dissuade him, 
but the man was resolute. 

Jeremy Broke was thirty and of a cheerful countenance. 
His gray eyes were set well apart and his forehead was 
broad. His nostrils were sensitive, his mouth firm and 
shapely, his thick brown hair well-ordered, his head car- 
ried high. He was tall and his shoulders were square. He 
had good hands, and cared for them as a man should. 
His manners were above reproach, his style that of a 
gentleman. So were his instincts. 

He brought his wife no debts. He sold his great-grand- 
father’s chronometer to pay such expenses of the wedding 
as are usually met by the groom; and, once married, that 
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the money they spent was not his he made most evident. 
Friends, acquaintances, strangers, servants—none must 
credit him with Eve’s wealth. He did not insist upon the 
truth—go about shouting “It’s hers!”” but the things that 
were Cesar’s unto Cesar he scrupulously rendered. Most 
of all was he careful in private to assume no whit of that 
authority which riches give. He never stooped; but he 
never sat in her seat. It was impossible not to revere feel- 
ing so fine. His wife found it worshipful—with tears in her 
eyes. 

Eve Malory Broke was a very striking example of the 
Creator’s art. Her features were beautiful and she was 
perfectly made. The curves of her neck and shoulders, her 
slender white wrists, her slim silk stockings and the shining 
arches of her feet—these and other points lifted her 
straight into the champion class. She was lithe of body and 
light as air in the dance. The grace of her form and move- 
ment were such as Praxiteles rejoiced to turn to stone. 
You would have said that only an etching needle could 
catch her very delicate dignity but for one thing. That 
was her coloring. Her great brown eyes and the red-gold 
splendor of her amazing hair, the warm rose of her cheeks 
and the cream of her exquisite skin—never was leaping 
vitality more brilliantly declared. Old masters would have 
gone mad about her. Adam would have eaten out of her 
hand. In a word, she became her name. 

A warm, impulsive nature, rich in high qualities and 
puny faults, made her a wife to be very proud of, to love to 
distraction and occasionally to oppose. 

After doing their best to spoil each other for nearly ten 
months, Eve and Jeremy had their first pitched battle in 
Rome one tearful April morning. 

“In other words,” said the former silkily, “I can’t carry 
my liquor.” 

“T never said or suggested such a thing. For all I know, 
you could drink me under the table.” 

“Then what’s the point of your protest?”’ 

Short-skirted, perched upright on a table, her knees 
crossed, one admirable leg slowly swinging, her beautiful 
fingers drumming 
deliberately upon 
the table’s edge, 
Eve wassuperb. If 
her wonderful hair 
had been about her 
shoulders, she 
might have sat to 
a Greuze and fur- 
nished gaping pos- 
terity with a new 
ideal. 

Jeremy swal- 
lowed. 

“T ‘think it’s a 
pity,’ he said, 
“deliberately to 
put off what so 
very few women 


have.” 
“What’s that?” 
mYoury ladiv= 
ship.” 


Eve ‘raised her 
brown eyes to 
heaven. 

‘Because I 
drink two cock- 
tails instead of 
one ——”’ 

“Tt’s tough,”’ 
said Jeremy. ‘‘It’s 
a tough thing to 
do. A woman’s 
supposed to drink, 
not because she 
likes it but because 
it’s the fashion or 
because she needs 
bucking up. Very 
well, it’s the fash- 
ion to drink a cock- 
tail before your 
dinner. To that 
fashion women 
subscribe — many, 
perhaps, cheer- 
fully—but that’s 
their business. If 
they make a meal 
of it—ask for a 
second helping — 
the assumption or 
fiction that they’re 
following a fashion 
is gone and they’re 
merely advertising 

(Continued on 
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friend who happened to be head of 

one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful oil companies in the United States. After 
the usual greetings had been exchanged, he said, 
“‘T want to ask your advice about buying some oil 
stock.” The petroleum executive pushed a but- 
ton and whispered instructions to the secretary who 
entered. Ina few minutes a large folder marked ‘“‘Con- 
fidential’’ was laid on his table. Opening it to a page 
showing many columns of figures he said: 

“On this sheet is the record of thirty wells that we 
drilled in a certain field. Twenty-eight were dry holes, 
but the two others paid for all the rest and gave us a 
profit. From these figures you can see both the expense 
and the hazard that attach to oil production. Only a 
big company with immense assets such as ours can afford 
to take the risk.” 

‘Shall I buy the stock I have in mind?” persisted 
the visitor. 

“Why ask me?” replied his companion. “You had 
made up your mind before you entered the room.” 

In this episode you have'the crux of the oil-stock 
proposition. In the first place, the game of oil finding 
is still a gamble despite all advance in geological re- 
search and scientific method of operation, including 
deep drilling. Secondly, the seeking of advice by the 
average man before he puts his money into a petroleum 
security—it is often far from secure—remains a ges- 
ture and nothing more. This is why nearly everybody 
loses his first $1000 in an oil venture. 

Once the gold mine held out the irresistible bait for 
the people’s savings. Hence Mark Twain’s maxim, ‘“‘A 
mine is a hole in the ground into which a fool drops his 
cash.”’ Today, despite the fate of the Doctor Cooks and 
the loss of more than $1,000,000,000 in the last ten 
years in fraudulent oil stocks—it is difficult to arrive at 
the exact losses because the suckers seldom squeal— 
John Jones pursues the phantom of the golden gusher 
that will make him rich overnight. He even buys stock 
in “‘guaranteed gushers,’’ which only guarantee loss. 

No chapter of the American oil narrative is more spec- 
tacular than this story of the fleecing of millions of people 
through fake securities. The victim is always fed up with 
dazzling accounts of fabulous fortunes made by the few. 
The public seldom hears of the failures of the many. In 
oil, as in all other speculative undertakings, the losses far 
outweigh the returns. So far as the layman is concerned, 
more money is put into the ground than ever comes out of 
it. The trouble with the stock promoter is that most of the 
money he garners goes into his pockets. 


. CERTAIN man called on an old 


The Nemesis of Swindlers 


HERE is nothing particularly new in this tragedy of loss 

in oil stock. From the era of tulipomania in the seven- 
teenth century, when part of Western Europe went daft 
on the subject of tulips—the admiration for the flower was 
secondary to the craze for gambling in it—through John 
Law’s Mississippi Bubble, down to the latest Texas oil 
madness, speculation has fascinated the human being. 
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The Fake Oil-Stock Bubble 
By Isaac Ik, Marcosson 


PHOTO, BY FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 
Business Section of Fort Worth, Texas, Capital of the 
Oil«Promotion Campaign 


Yet a peculiar vengeance is visited upon the seducer of 
savings. John Law, for example, died in exile and poverty 
in an obscure Italian town, remote from the scenes of his 
temporary triumphs. So, too, with the unscrupulous oil- 
stock purveyor. Doctor Cook and many of his associates 
are in jail at Fort Worth, with prison sentences ranging 
from one to fourteen years hanging over their heads. Thus 
it usually works out that the wiliest of these gentry almost 
invariably lose their ill-gotten gains and face a finish with 
prison or social ostracism as the only alternatives. Fate 
works slowly to punish the guilty, but it usually succeeds in 
doing so. This, however, is little satisfaction for the in- 
dividual who has lost his hard-earned all. 

As a preliminary, what might be called the fundamentals 
of oil operation are worth pointing out. Oil production at 
the high tide of a strike in a new field is always frenzied. 


Panoramic View of Houston, the Oil Capital of Texas. Here Some of the Most Notor 
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There is a wild rush to the scene. \] 
sense of values is lost in the grand ser p. 
ble for leases. Correct perspectiy j: 
therefore impossible. It naturally follows 4 
oil finance is equally frenzied. It is a tos 
as to which of the two kinds of madness is x 
worse. 
People apparently see oil only through a miso 
money, as it were. They read that a poverty-stric x 
farmer, drudging from day to day to eke out a liyg 
becomes a millionaire overnight because the ns 
precious of all minerals is discovered on his once-st |; 
land, They do not realize that this man is the ex). 
tion; that for one farmer with a liquid gold mine wi 
his feet there are millions who have only the good b } 
earth, and not all of it is good and black. The ¢j. 
dental find and the swift transformation of fortune |\ 
follows stoke the furnaces of the hot-air stock promcr 
He promises repeaters, but they never repeat. 


Shrinkage in the Billions 


HE second big basic fact is that the business of ¢ i 

not only one of the most uncertain but also on ) 
the most expensive of all activities. Nothing impre 
me more, on my trip to the oil domains of the Un ¢ 
States than the immense increase in the cost of }} 
duction. Back in the early days of the industry; 
Pennsylvania you could put down a well with a sp 
pole operated by hand, by horse power, or even | 
primitive steam outfit, for $1000. Today a well in || 
ifornia costs from $100,000 to $325,000, and not ey) 
one produces oil. The Standard of California, for < 
ample, drilled six dry holes at a total cost of $1,483,) 3 
This shows the hazard of the enterprise even wi 
every possible resource that money, science and eq) 
ment can bring to it is employed. 

One big well, of course, will compensate a comp ; 
for many dry holes; but the point to be emphasize 
this connection is the small chance that the promo : 
outfit with limited capital has in competition with 1 
huge established and going concerns. The public ra | 
pauses to reflect on this aspect. It is too intent u) 
trying to get something for nearly nothing. Iftheps 
pective speculator—all oil stocks are more or = 

speculative—would ask himself the question ‘What 2 
this company done and what is it financially able to d 
he would spare himself anxiety and worse. 

Moreover, if he would take the trouble to look up } 
vital statistics of the oil industry he would find that : 
immense sum of $9,250,000,000 represents the legitir | 
oil investment in the United States. It means that to m; 
money in oil production you need a good deal of capi. 
Still more striking is the fact that during 1923, due to 1 
immense overproduction in California and Texas, } 
market value of all oil stocks traded in on the big exchar : 
and elsewhere—and these include the securities of gi: 
companies such as the Standard group and others—un«! 
went a depreciation of nearly $2,000,000,000. The ve 
of the common shares of the Standard companies shr, 
from $3,727,332,911 to $2,716,460,977, while those of | 
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independents went 
rom $2,393,641,644 to 
1,456,990,102. The 
‘tandard preferred stocks 
eclined from $268,877,- 
54 to $263,628,564, and 
he independents from 
95,820,108 to $80,816,- 
19. I use the figures of 
he American Petroleum 
nstitute. Many of these 
tocks have come back 
o their former level, but 
he significant feature is 
hat even the strongest 
‘etroleum issues are sub- 
lect to considerable 
hanges. 
| With the purchase of 
jil stock, as with many 
ther things, the fool 
ushes in where the ex- 
ierienced investor fears 
o tread. There is a curi- 
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us and infectious germ 
bout this matter of be- 
oming involved in pe- 
jroleum stocks. At the 
utset a man buys a few 
sromotion shares because 
if the extravagant claims 
nade for an alleged prop- 
rty. With this perform- 
‘nce his name gets on a 
'o-called sucker list. Be- 
ore long he begins to 
eceive glowing literature 
rom other companies, 
ind his decline and fall 
‘commence. The traffic in 
1ames is one of the fea- 
ures of fleecing. Some- 
iimes the principal asset of a discredited organization is its 
‘oster of victims, which can always be sold to some kin- 
red group of grafters. The victims are considered legiti- 
nate prey for everybody in the game. 

After the clean-up of the sharks at Fort Worth a sucker 
‘ist was found which contained exactly 2,000,000 names. 
avery individual on it had been trimmed once, and in 
nost instances many times. One reason is that, having 
‘ailed on the first excursion into the fancied domain of easy 
wealth, the universal instinct to retrieve on the second 
asserts itself. The process then becomes a vicious circle. 
The real viciousness, however, is on the part of the crooks 
who penalize public credulity. 
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The Speculative Tradition 


IL speculation began with the opening up of the first 

field on Oil Creek and along the Allegheny in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1859. From its birth, the industry seems to have 
been destined to some kind of inflation. Its very inception 
bore the earmarks of present-day promotion. As most 
people know, the pioneer oil well was drilled by E. L. 
Drake. What they do not know is that although the 
amount originally subscribed was only $3000, the com- 
pany was capitalized for $500,000. Drake himself was 
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How They Showed Off a Well at Spindletop, Texas, for the Benefit of Prospective Buyers of Oil Stocks 


not a driller, but a railway conductor. Although he de- 
livered the goods, he was the forerunner of the varie- 
gated line of human goods that later masqueraded as oil 
promoters. 

Oddly enough, the first oil gambling was in: actual 
petroleum. There were no organized storage facilities. The 
price of the crude ranged sometimes from fifty cents to 
fifteen dollars a barrel during the course of twelve months. 
In consequence, there were frequent corners and much 
profiteering. Transportation facilities were so inadequate 
that there was even speculation in whether the product 
would reach the Atlantic seaboard. Oil was conveyed in 
barrels, and the element of theft, often inspired by the 
gamblers themselves, entered into the procedure and con- 
tributed to the hazard. 

In those pioneer days of the industry people flocked to 
the new El Dorado in Pennsylvania, with its equally new 
brand of flowing wealth. The butcher, the barber and the 
baker, who became lease magnates overnight, some of 
them owning only one two-hundredths of an interest in a 
five-acre lease, and often less, had their replicas later on 
at Spindletop, Ranger, Burkburnett and Smackover. 

It means that what might be termed the cycles of gulli- 
bility in American oil are all definitely marked in the his- 
torical sense. Each epoch began with a discovery of a new 


Oil Sharks Were Convicted and Sent to Prison for Their Fraudulent Stock:Promotion Schemes 


field and is labeled with 
the name of the locality. 
The curious commentary 
on this succession of spec- 
ulative events is that no 
one appears to have prof- 
ited by the preceding per- 
formance. 

The first nation-wide 
orgy of oil-stock gam- 
bling came when Spin- 
dletop, in Texas, was 
brought in during Jan- 
uary, 1901. The Pennsyl- 
vania excitement that 
followed the great well in 
the early 60’s was prac- 
tically confined to the 
Atlantic seaboard. 
Pittsburgh was the 
focus of the frenzy, al- 
though many of the oil 
corners were planned in 
New York. 

The Lucas gusher at 
Spindletop was the first 
to spatter American soil, 
and to put the petroleum 
bug into the American 
system. It has been there 
ever since. Excursions 
were run to Beaumont, 
the town nearest Spin- 
dletop, from all the big 
cities of the North, East 
and Middle West. Gush- 
ers were turned on for 
their benefit and the 
waste of oil was only ex- 
ceeded by the waste of 
money on leases and 
stock. Unhappily for the 
purchasers, the laws which ultimately visited vengeance 
upon the North Central Texas oil swindlers were not in 
operation. The Spindletop promoters got away with 
everything, including murder, for life at the high tide of 
the boom was almost as cheap as the oil that rushed from 
the wells. 


The Uncertainties of the Industry 


PINDLETOP will serve to illustrate another impor- 
tant fact in oil promotion and production that should 
convey a striking lesson to everyone. In any big new petro- 
leum field two things invariably happen. The output of 
the greatest of gushers is a fleeting thing. The doom note 
is sounded from the moment the oil begins to appear. No 
other mineral presents such a spectacle of transitory life. 
A coal or a copper mine may have an almost indefinite life 
and the owners know exactly what they have, because the 
product can be blocked out. Not so with oil. It is fugitive 
and the total quantity cannot be ascertained in advance. 
The point I want to make here, however, is that the 
promoter seldom gets in on the real productive proposition. 
He skirts the fringes. Sometimes he does not even get that 
far with his leases. Nor does he acquaint his clients, if they 
(Continued on Page 151) 


Buell, there’s some days when they just won’t roll 
It’s another case where I’m called in 
by the boss to help him pull off a Romeo act and maybe I 


AY Bel, I was doin’ my best and, as I was tellin’ Mr. 


right for you. 


overplayed my 
hand. Or else we 
was outclassed 
from the start. 

You see, we'd 
rushed down from 
Montreal so he 
could get in on 
this house party 
in the Berkshires, 
and Mr. Buell is 
so anxious to get 
there that we 
makes a one-day 
jump of it, landin’ 
after dark. And 
when you’ve coy- 
ered three hun- 
dred odd miles in 
a little over ten 
hours you ain’t in 
any shape to go 
explorin’ around 
for excitement. 
Chiefly you want 
to know where 
you bunk and how 
late you can get 
breakfast next 
mornin’. That is, 
if you’ve been be- 
hind the wheel all 
the time, like I 
had. 

Sol don’t geta 
chance to size up 
this joint until the 
middle of the fore- 
noon and I finds 
it’s about the dog- 
giest outfit I’ve 
ever put up at as 
a visitin’ shuffer. 
Why, this garage- 
stable effectwhere 
I’m quartered, with its clock tower and all, is about as big 
as a young city hall, and from there to the house itself is a 
good five-minute walk through grounds that would make 
Fairmount Park look like an abandoned cow pasture. 

But the whole thing ain’t any too good a settin’ for what 
brings me my scrambled eggs and bacon in the servants’ 
dinin’ room. Oh, Annabelle! Fluffy light hair, dreamy gray 
eyes, and the perkiest little mouth that ever wore a pout. 
She lets on to be peeved with me for showin’ up so late. 

“Say, where do you Rolls-Roughers get this Hollywood 
stuff from anyhow?”’ she asks. ‘“‘Calling for breakfast at 
10:30! Think this is some short-order café, or what?” 

“Listen, cuteums,”’ says I, “if I’d known who was waitin’ 
for me I’d have been down here early enough to help the 
cook light therange. As it is I’mshot with luck, for now you 
and me can proceed to get chummy without any inter- 
ference from cheap help who can’t forget the days when 
they checked past the timekeeper at seven A.M. Eh, 
sweetie?” 

She tosses her pointed chin and gives me the refrigerator 
stare. ‘Look who lists himself as Mr. Kid the Kidder!” 
says she. ‘Why, you ain’t any more’n filler for a shrimp 
salad. So lay off that sweetie-cuteums line. Tea or coffee, 
Mr. Whosit?”’ 

“Make it Mocha, dearie,”’ says I, ‘“‘and the closer you 
lean the less I’ll mind bein’ a half portion.” 

“Some folks don’t know when they get the gate,” says 
she. ‘‘Where’d you roll in from anyway?” 

“Quebec, Montreal and way stations,” says I; “but 
after findin’ you, I know what I’m gonna do. I’m gonna 
jerry the carburetor and oil the valves with glue, and put 
in the next week tinkerin’ the motor daytimes and keepin’ 
you from bein’ lonesome evenin’s.”’ 

“Oh, is that so!” says she. ‘You don’t fancy yourself or 
anything, do you, Mr. - 

“Gillan, dearie, is the name,” says I, “‘but you might as 
well start in callin’ me Rusty, for you’ll come to it. They 
all do, you know.” 

Which gets the cutest little sniff out of her. “Say, when 
I get callin’ you any pet names, wake me up and tell me 
about it, for I’ll be outa my head,” says she. 

“T went plumb off’n mine,” says I, “‘after one slant at 
them gray eyes of yours. Honest, tootsie, you ought to 
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wear dimmers with lamps like them. Hold down here while 
I blink myself blind.” 

“Blah, blah!”’ says she, puckerin’ them perky lips. 

“Thanks for the invitation,” says I, ‘‘and the first dark 
corner we come to tonight I’ll show you how to use ’em for 
something besides poutin’.”’ 

“Some sheik, ain’t you?”’ saysshe. ‘Say, you look a lot 
like Valentino—from the ankles down.”’ 

“That bird!” says I. ‘Why, if he could watch some of 
my work once he’d be wantin’ me to give him lessons by 
mail. But let’s settle about this fox-trottin’ act of ours. 
Where does it take place and when?” 

“Oh!” says she. ‘‘Do you dance?” 

“Dol dance!” saysI. ““DolIbreathe? Say, I’ll let you 
write the answer after the third encore, and if I ain’t quali- 
fied by then I give you leave to shove me through the 
nearest window. I’ll bet you’re some stepper too. I could 
tell that with my eyes shut.”’ 

“T just love it,’’ says she, “but —— 

“T know,” says I. ‘Nothing but a bunch of dead ones 
around this dump. I got ’em all sized up—pie-faced butler 
with lumbago in his joints, two Swede shuffers that 
wouldn’t spend a nickel to see an earthquake, and a couple 
of gardeners whose feet don’t track. And little feather-toes 
here just achin’ to be twirled around. Rusty to the rescue. 
Where’s the hall, dearie?”’ 

“Over towards Stockbridge, quite a ways,’’ says she. 

“What’s a few miles to us?”’ says I. ‘When can you get 
loose? Soon after 8:30? Fine! I'll be waitin’ for you just 
outside the front gates, with the bunch of roses and the box 
of choc’lates ’neverything. Or would you rather have or- 
chids? All you gotta do is say the word.” 

That’s kind of a slow start for me, but as she’s pourin’ my 
second cup of coffee she tells me her name is Annie, that 
she’s only been in service a little over a year, that the 
housekeeper is an old cat, and that if she don’t get to go 
South with the family this winter she’ll quit workin’ private 
and sign up with an uncle of hers who’s a head waiter. 

When I leaves she follows me out into the hallway and 
durin’ the clinch she asks, ‘‘ Was you stringin’ me about to- 
night, Rusty?” 

“You oughta know me better’n that by this time, Annie,” 
says I, “I’m just livin’ for 8:30 to come around.” 
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And then—well, I got what I got. M-m-m-m! Tast 
I’ll tell the committee. So I’m right on the crest of t] 
wave as I strolls back to the garage, where I finds a messa; 
from the boss wantin’ me to report right away and take hi 
: to the county 
club. He’s waiti 
with his bag 
golf sticks as 
breezes up to t} 
porte-cochére, 

“You haven 
washed the ear 
says he. y 

“No, sir,” sa) 
I. ‘Home parti 
hoggin’ the star 
all mornin’. Ie 
slick ’er up 
you'll = 

“‘Never mind 
says he. “T’mla 
now for a fou 
some.” e| 

‘‘Plainmm 
mixed?”’ says I, 
“Stag,’’saysh 
‘“Then th 
young lady was: 
dated up, eh, M 
Buell?” says I, 
“Miss Cowd 
doesn’t play 
says he. 4 
“There’s ot 
two-hande 
games besid: 
golf,’ I suggest 
’ He chucks aw: 
‘acigarette peevil 
and shakes h 
head. “Not o 
‘that I’m allow 
to join her in, I’ 
‘afraid, Rusty 
says. he. 

“Oh, I see 
says I. “Th 
other guy—t 
one you said : 

ways crowded you out—is busy with his old tricks, eh’ 
“No,” says he. ‘Mr. Burton isn’t here. Going to mar 
someone else, I understand. And two other men who we 
expected have sent regrets. In fact, the house party h 
dwindled to a maiden aunt from Montclair, a middle-ag: 
married couple from Louisville, Miss Cowden and myself 

“Well, that leaves you a clear field and no oppositio 
don’t it, Mr. Buell?” says I. 

“That’s the trouble, Rusty,” says he. ‘I was all set 
follow your tactics and treat somebody rough, but the 
wouldn’t be any credit in manhandling an under-size 
bald-headed tobacco broker, or in being rude to an old-ma 
aunt who gives mah-jongg lessons. Would there, now‘ 

I has to smother a chuckle at the way Mr. Buell’s on 
track mind works things out. Yousee, since I been doubli 
for him as shuffer and Romeo secretary, we’ve only had 0} 
tryout, and that was nothing but a practice round with 
French-Canadian girl whose lover happened to be hanc 
and proceeded to get messy. ’Course, my advice to t} 
boss was to chuck the butt-in one side, and he don’t do 
thing but toss him through a china closet. Worked sw 
too. She fell for the strong-arm stuff right off, and treat 
the boss to a five-minute romance that got him all chirke 
up, which makes him anxious to chase down here and ti 
his new line on a young lady who’d given him the cold e} 
earlier in the season. And now when he finds there ain 
anybody to throw around he acts like he had two flat tir 
and a broken steerin’ knuckle. 

Wouldn’t that crimp you? Here he is, a young gent wil 
nothing to spend but money, nothing to worry about exce] 
a hook to his drive now and then, lots of classy friend 
an expert shuffer like me to pilot him around the countr, 
and he goes droopy in the mouth corners because a few | 
his offhand stabs at gettin’ married have gone sour. 

Well, maybe you wouldn’t call ’em offhand tries eithe 
for he does work at this wilt-thou game almost as steady i 
if it was a life job, and he can start lovin’ ’em quicker’n a 
most anybody I ever run across before. Give him one 
around a dinner table or a ballroom and he’ll pick ou 
candidate while the soup is bein’ served or the orches 
tunin’ up. ’Course, they gotta be good-lookers an 
carry weight for age, but beyond that he ain’t choosy. 
shade of blonde will do, from ashes of roses to fire-hy¢d 


Honest, a Reg’lar Plum Blossom! 
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‘itian, and if the pink-and-white entries are scarce he’ll 
ag a brunette. Ten minutes later she’ll catch him gazin’ 
iushy and soulful, and within forty-eight hours he’s liable 
> have her backed into some corner while he whispers the 
ig question. Only a turndown don’t mean a knockout. 
lot with him. He hunches his wide shoulders and moves 
n to some other place, where he repeats the process as soon 
3 possible. A shifty lover, Mr. Sidney Buell is. 

Slabs Bvell, the young college hicks used to call him, I 
ear, and it ain’t such a bad fit, for that’s the way he’s 
uilt. 

You know—like something that had been thrown to- 

other in a hurry with most of the weight at the top. If he 
‘as as heavy from the belt down as he is from there to 
1e neck he could block off Firpo with one hand and shove 
yempsey through the ropes with the other. That is, if he 
lidn’t have such a gentle disposition. Oh, yes. Big as he is 
‘nd as long as he’s lived, he’s just discoverin’ that he can 
ss "em around easy, but at that he’d never think of cuttin’ 
ose unless he had someone to prod him into it. 
, Also he seems bound to have me coach him through his 
ive affairs. Anyway, durin’ the drive to the country club 
2 opens up and tells me all about this Jean Cowden, what 
stunner she is, what a fine fam’ly she comes from, and 
ow strong he is for askin’ her to be Mrs. Buell. 

“Known her some time, eh?’’ I asks. 

“Well, not exactly,’”’ says he. ‘‘But I’ve met her three 
‘mes before this season, and I’ve admired her from the 
Fates: 
| “Just stood off and blinked at her?” says I. 

He admits that’s about as far as he’s gone. ‘“‘But there 
ave always been so many other chaps around,” he ex- 
lains. ‘‘ The first time was in Washington—her father was 
.inister to somewhere, you know, and she and her mother 
jre in the diplomatic set. That fellow Burton was there 
»0. And he showed up in Pittsburgh when she came for 

visit, and at Newport later on. If I started talking to 
er he was sure to come along and lug her off, or else some 
ther man would. I never had a chance.” 


“But there wasn’t any competition last night, was 
there?” I asks. ‘‘Nice moonlight and everything too. 
What happened?” 

“Nothing,” says Mr. Buell, “only I—well, I didn’t get 
on at all with her. She turned her shoulder and talked to 
that old boy from Louisville about a niece of his that she’d 
gone to boarding school with. Then after dinner, when I 
tried again, she sat drumming at the piano and acted bored. 
Now why should she do that, Rusty?”’ 

“H’m!”’ says I, lookin’ wise. “‘Maybe you used the 
wrong line on her. What was it?” 

“Why,” says he, “I was trying to tell her what lovely 
hair she has. It’s a fact—light and soft and silky—and it 
grows in little ripples all over her head.” 

“Sure it grows that way?” says I. 

“Of course,’ says he. ‘‘Wasn’t I leaning right over her? 
And her eyebrows are as daintily perfect as if they’d been 
sketched in by an artist—two thin sweeping arches.” 

“You mentioned ’em, I suppose?”’ says I. 

“Certainly,” says he. ‘But she almost yawned in my 
face. Then I told her what wonderful eyes she has. Really, 
it’s true. They’re quite a light blue, but clear and deep as 
the sea on a sunny day—the sort of eyes I could gaze into 
by the hour.” 

“And you did, eh?”’ says I. 

“No,” says he. “She got up and went into the library 
and read a book—a book on bugs! That’s a sign of some- 
thing, isn’t it, Rusty?” 

“Personally,” says I, ‘‘I never had ’em pull that one on 
me, but I should say it meant that the act wasn’t gettin’ 
over. Listens like you’d struck a frost.” 

He nods and lets out a sigh. “Undoubtedly,” says he. 
“And I presume, Rusty, that you have never had such an 
experience?” 

“Me?” says I. ‘Oh, sure! I’ve had ’em curl their lips 
and turn the clammy eye, but I don’t know as I ever let 
one walk out on me. When I see that comin’ I beat ’em to 
it. Generally, though, they can be kidded out of a spell 
like that.” 


He stares at me for a minute and then asks, ‘‘What do 
you mean, kidded?”’ 

“Why, just joshed along,” says I. ‘‘You know. When 
they start pullin’ this upstage stuff you mustn’t let ’em get 
away withit. Don’t take’em serious. Begin razzin’ ’em.” 

Mr. Buell shakes his head. “I’m afraid I am rather 
stupid, Rusty,” says he, ‘‘for I don’t quite follow you. I 
get the general idea of course, but it’s all rather vague in 
my mind. If you could be a little less—er—poetical, and a 
bit more specific in your instructions.”’ 

Say, would you guess we was both talkin’ the same lan- 
guage? I don’t get him and he don’t get me. But I gives 
it another whirl. 

“Listen, Mr. Buell,’ says I. “You know what razz is? 
Well, it’s like this: Next time you get chinnin’ with Miss 
Cowden take a different tack entirely. Instead of gazin’ 
mushy at her, start by lookin’ her over slit-eyed and casual, 
as if she was some sort of curiosity in a tent show. You 
know, from the feet up and back again, like you was sizin’ 
up a water hazard you’d never played before. Act kinda 
bored about it. Then spring some crack about her hair or 
her eyes, if you like, but make it crisp and stingy. Such as 
‘Well, little girl, I see you got the near-golden tresses all 
waved up for a party,’ or ‘Say, sister, who you tryin’ to 
chill with the frosty eyes?’ Any little stab like that for a 
snappy openin’.” 

Mr. Buell lets out a gasp. ‘“‘But—but she would be in- 
dignant if I said anything like that to her,” he protests. 

“Sure!” says I. “You’d have the jump on her though. 
And when she gives you the tabasco comeback your cue is 
to feed her some more of the same. Shoot it in strong. 
Tell her you’re sorry, but it ain’t any use for her to try to 
vamp you because you’d promised someone you wouldn’t 
let it happen.” 

“Oh, I say!” says the boss. ‘“‘She—she’d be furious.” 

“Anyway,” says I, “that would be better than gettin’ 
her yawny and havin’ her drift off to read a bug book— 
wouldn’t it? And I bet she wouldn’t quit so easy. She’d 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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“When He Don't Get Hep to the Frappéd Looks She Shoots His Way She Simply Walks Out on Him.: Flat! Goes to Readin’ a Book?’ 


N THE night Mary promised to be his bride Walter 
() made a mighty resolution. He was going to save 
money! That was his only mundane thought—he 
would save money. He could think of nothing to hinder 
execution of this plan. Living at home and earning twenty- 
five dollars a week, without obligations of any sort, he ac- 
cused himself bitterly for not having saved more than the 
puny $100 then inthe bank. Twenty-five dollars a week was 
a princely salary thirty years ago—and we begin with Walter 
thirty years ago. But somehow there were always unex- 
pected expenses. Most of a young man’s expenses are of 
that sort. His parents did not ask him to pay for his board, 
so there were presents for his mother and sister. And there 
had been the expense of entertaining Mary. But he didn’t 
think of that at the time. Now, however, he was beginning 
a new life; he would save money. 

Six months later, when Walter and Mary were married, 
he had saved an additional $100. It fell far short of his 
expectations; in fact it made his resolution seem ludicrous. 
He had tried hard. It seemed penny pinching had taken 
the joy out of life for that whole six months, but the result 
was not much better than as if he had gone blithely on his 
way as usual. 

Walter was learning that for most humans saving money 
is difficult to the point of being well-nigh impossible. 


Smith Becomes a Landlord 


H's failure in the réle of miser raised a question as to 
whether they should live with his parents or Mary’s 
parents, but they finally decided to go ahead in spite of 
the difficulties and set up a home of their own. They were 
domestically inclined. Home would mean a great deal to 
them and they had sense enough to realize that fact. So 
the $200 was invested in furniture—that sum bought con- 
siderable furniture thirty years ago—and they rented a 
home. In the small city where Walter and Mary resided 
the custom of building whole blocks of houses for rent had 
not yet come into being. If one rented a house it was 
usually an old house, though a few were being constructed 
here and there for tenants. They looked at the newer 
houses and coveted them, but the rents were too high. 
They would have to find a cheaper place if ever they hoped 
to save enough money to own their own home. A cheaper 
place would mean an old house, and that is what they 
finally took. It was the former home of Mr. Smith, who 
now occupied a new house. 

Smith owned the house. He and his family had occupied 
it. It was built some twenty years before and was all that 
Smith then supposed a home should be. He had it erected 
with large comfortable rooms, and with, at that time, every 
modern improvement. It cost him about $10,000 and he 
was perfectly willing to sell at $7500, feeling that the im- 
provements had depreciated to that extent. The house, 
however, he knew was one which could be sold at an ade- 
quate price only when the right person came along for it, 
owing to its old-fashioned but comfortable condition, and 
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a buyer might turn up at any minute, or not for some con- 
siderable time. He and his family would have remained 
in the house had his business not necessitated a change 
which made the location of the house inconvenient. 

Mr. Smith had supposed when he vacated his old home 
that he would have no difficulty renting it at a profitable 
return, and was even optimistic enough to speculate upon 
the possibility of rent returns helping to discharge the 
mortgage on his new home. He instructed his agent to ask 
fifty dollars a month for the house. There might have been 
some inquiry if the agent had not advertised in the local 
newspapers, but the advertisement put all possible renters 
on notice that the sum asked was too large. Later this was 
reduced to forty dollars a month, but this fact was not 
advertised, and the number of possible applicants thought 
the old figure remained. 

Smith was delighted to hear, through his agent, that 
Walter and Mary were thinking of taking his house. Wal- 
ter had a good job. The parents of both resided in the 
town. They would probably remain indefinitely. In view 
of all the circumstances and Walter’s importunities, Smith 
thought the rent might be fixed at thirty dollars a month. 
That figure was simply fixed arbitrarily. It was not based 
on the investment. It was based more on the present con- 
dition of the house—which, though in good shape other- 
wise, was old-fashioned—than on its cost. The lowest 
possible value of the place was at least $6000, but to expect 
10 per cent gross, or $600 a year, was out of the question, 
as his experience had shown, although that was less than 
5 per cent net after paying taxes and reasonable expendi- 
tures. The rooms were large, and the whole arrangement 
was old-fashioned, though not at all ugly. Much more 
desirable houses—of course much smaller—could be had 
for $600 a year; some were absolutely new. 

So Walter and Mary moved in with their $200 worth of 
new furniture. The place was too large, but they figured 
thirty dollars a month was just about the right amount 
for rent, considering their income, and the Smith place was 
decidedly the best for the money. They had been moved 
in but a few days when they were compelled to call the 
agent’s attention to the fact that the steps were positively 
dangerous, that the doors to the outhouses ought at least 
to exist, and that certain other repairs here and there were 
essential to make life safe, in their opinion. He agreed and 
took the matter up with Mr. Smith. So the landlord wel- 
comed the new tenants by spending precisely three 
months’ rent on repairs. 

They liked their new home in spite of its obvious short- 
comings. It had a certain air about it, even though 


possibility for improvement shrieked in every room. § 
they realized that it had been rented as an old house, ¢ 
resolved to be content with it as such. 

Walter and Mary were married in June. They mana; 
to live at peace with their surrounding walls until the ¢ 
weather came and a fire was kindled in the furnace. T! 
they began to find fault. In spite of the fact that the { 
nace looked big enough for an apartment house, and u 
coal like a locomotive, it did not keep those large roc 
warm. Something would have to be done if they were 
remain. So they reported the matter to the agent.. 

He thought that perhaps the flue needed cleaning, 
the flue was cleaned. But that didn’t better the conditi 
Whatever was wrong related to the furnace itself. So 
furnace was overhauled, and was found to be clogged y 
ashes, rust, dirt and all the other accumulations natur: 
resulting from long use. The agent thought this clean 
would bring relief, and Walter said he also hoped it woi 
but the main difficulty was the astonishing amount of « 
consumed. A brief trial of the rejuvenated furnace pro’ 
that Walter was right. If that old house with its expans 
rooms was ever to be as habitable as a smaller house 
cold weather, a new furnace would be necessary. 


The Landlord’s Troubles Multiply 


HE agent took the matter up with Mr. Smith. He 

membered the furnace well. Walter and Mary gc 
new furnace—and three months’ more rent was gone—t 
were comfortable during the remainder of the winter, 
cept for the hot-water pipe to the bathroom. That 
pipe served very well during the era when baths wer 
solemn Saturday-night ceremony, but not any more. W 
a larger pipe it would be easy to have plenty of water fr 
the same kitchen stove. 

“But you rented this place as an old house,” the agi 
explained. ‘It is precisely because of these conditi: 
that the rent is thirty dollars a month. If this had bee 
modern house the rent would have been at least fi 
dollars a month.” 

“But it is so senseless to have a little dribble of | 
water when there is fire enough to furnish plenty of } 
water,’’ Walter objected. ‘‘At least let us have the bent 
of it, since we really pay for heating the water.” | 

Now an agent is in a peculiar position in a matter of t 
sort. He is the attorney for both sides. His principal 
terest is to keep the house rented because his compensati 
comes from commissions, and he took the matter up W 
Mr. Smith on behalf of Walter and Mary, making his b' 
argument. If he failed he was prepared to make anot 
argument on behalf of the owner with Walter and Mary | 
audience. But he sueceeded—somewhat to his own ast 
ishment—so another month’s rent was gone. The wa! 
pipe was replaced. P 

There was a tradition in the family which reared M 
and that tradition related to spring cleaning. Carpets ) 
to be torn up, rugs belabored with switches, rags had 40 
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assed along the molding, and all sorts of feats performed. 
was a period when the men were alternately put out of 
ie house and summarily dragged into it, and made un- 
omfortable in either case. At this time of chaos and soiled 
inds and long-handled brooms it was necessary to have 
.e paperhangers add to the general disturbance and dis- 
der. So when spring came Mary fixed the agent with a 
»termined look and told him that the front room would 
ive to be repapered, also the dining room. The others 
eded it, Mary said, but she was willing to compromise 
. that point. As for the two mentioned, however, there 
uld be no compromise. 

The agent pointed out that the wall covering in the 
‘ont room and dining room was of the very finest quality; 
‘e front room was silk. If it was replaced nothing of 
ual quality could be expected. -In reply Mary showed 
)m that the stuff was faded wherever the direct rays of 
‘nlight from the windows struck it and that the uneven 
‘lor was absurd. It was old and dingy and hard to live 
‘th, no matter what its quality. Something much 
‘eaper would be acceptable if new and bright. Mary said 
se felt that she couldn’t live with the old paper a day 
Jager, 

And Mary meant what she said. There were those 
jiditions in her family and they related to spring cleaning 
:d paperhanging. Either those things were done in the 
<ring or one curled up and died of humiliation. And the 
sent took the matter up with Mr. Smith; and the paper- 
|ngers came with their buckets and boards and shears 
: d brushes to spend a few days in that big front room, and 
i) months’ more rent went where the woodbine twineth— 
») the spout. 

Mary Scores Another Point 

|, FTER the work was done, however, Mary was disap- 
AN pointed. Atfirst she couldn’t make up her mind just 
‘iat the trouble was. Itseemed that the wall paper didn’t 
lok the same on the walls as it had looked in the sample 
lok. But a careful survey of the resplendent front room 
:.d dining room disclosed the fact that new paper brought 
it with glaring ugliness the dingy condition of the interior 
jinting and the wall paper of the other rooms. Window 
‘shes and sills, the foot boards and every bit of painted 
« varnished wood in those two rooms at least needed at- 
intion. 

Mary pointed out to the agent that it was simply waste- 
{1 to leave the house in that condition after spending so 
juch on the paper. 

Mary had a good case and she knew how to present it. 
.ad again the agent saw Mr. Smith. So the painters came 
id finished the job with notable improvement to appear- 
:.ces. And two months’ more rent disappeared in im- 
jovement. Mary was delighted with the new wall paper 
now. It looked like some- 
thing, and less like a well- 
dressed person with a dirty 
face. 

At the end of the first 
year Mr. Smith took stock. 
He received $360 from 
Walter and Mary; ex- 
pended $90 in repairs be- 
fore they moved in, $90 
repairing the furnace, $50 
for installing a larger hot- 
water pipe, $60 for new 
wall paper, and $60 for 
painting, $140 for city 


taxes, $18 for water rent, $24 for fire insurance; so the 
ledger read: Income, $360; outgo, $532; deficit first year, 
$172, together with interest on the value of the house. 

But Smith thanked his stars that he was not compelled 
to pay mortgage interest, the house being clear of encum- 
brances. 

But an old house is an old house, and there is always 
something wrong with it. The next difficulty was in the 
cellar. Mary was neat about the kitchen. Her mother had 
taught her to take pride in it. Nevertheless, the place 
seemed to be overrun with mice, roaches and ants. She 
told her mother about this astonishing situation, always 
heretofore a proof to her mind of slovenly housekeeping. 

“Is the cellar cemented?” her mother asked. 

“‘Partly,’’ Mary answered. 

“Tf the cellar isn’t well cemented,”’ her mother said, 
“you are probably harboring all the vermin of the neigh- 
borhood. That ought to be fixed, because it is annoying 
your neighbors as well as yourself.” 

“So,” thought Mary, ‘‘that’s why they didn’t disappear 
last summer, as I thought they would as soon as the place 
was kept neat and clean.” 

Again the agent faced Mary in one of her most deter- 
mined moods. And the agent surrendered. And again the 
agent saw Mr. Smith. 

“It’s got to be whitewashed too,’”’ Mary added. ‘‘ While 
we're at it, let’s do a decent job and not have to start over 
again, the way we did on the papering.’’ So the cellar was 
thoroughly cemented and whitewashed, and forty-five more 
rent days in money 

It will be evident to the reader that Smith, the owner, 
was not making a fortune out of his thirty-dollar-a-month 
rent. But he regarded Walter and Mary as desirable 
tenants. Why? Because they didn’t destroy the house. 
About all he could expect of a tenant, he soliloquized, was 
that he would refrain from tearing down the sheds for 
kindling. Mary and Walter kept the yard looking nice, 
and they washed the porch. He felt a certain pride in the 
old place because it had been his home. And for the same 
sentimental reason it delighted him to think of another 
young bride and groom living there. Because he owned 
the house he felt almost related to the two children that 
were born to Walter and Mary during their first two and a 
half years of married life. He had long since abandoned 
hope of obtaining any income by renting the house, and 
now he was content with the consolation of having tenants 
who did not desecrate it. However, there was another 
factor weighing in the balance whenever an appeal for re- 
pairs or improvements was passed on to Mr. Smith, and it 
must be noted here because it is by no means an individual 
characteristic, but general among owners of such property. 
Mr. Smith thought each request would be the last. Just 
why he should have thought so would be difficult to say. 
But humans are given to hoping, and Mr. Smith, like thou- 
sands of other landlords, hoped in the face of the facts. 

If Walter and Mary had begun by making a list of all 
the demands they subsequently communicated and had 
presented them to Mr. Smith together with their offer of 
thirty dollars a month in rent, he would have had no diffi- 
culty in passing upon the proposition. But at the time 
they did not intend to make all these demands. The need, 
as they construed need, arose from time to time, and the 
demands came one at a time. Mr. Smith granted them, 
one at a time, thinking each would surely be the last. This 
was his first experience in renting a house, and it was the 
first experience of Walter and Mary in trying to make an 
old house a home. What they were really doing was slowly 
turning it into a modern house without adding to its 
value, while paying rent for an old one. . 
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The next trouble which arose was too definite in its na- 
ture to permit of argument. The roof was leaking! It had 
doubtless been ready to leak for a year or more, but a 
severe windstorm opened half a.dozen seams. Again the 
agent saw Mr. Smith, and: ordered a new roof before 
Walter and Mary could demand it. While this work was 
in progress Mr. Smith, the owner, received notice from the 
municipal authorities that the curb would have to be reset 
and that he would be expected to pay his share of the cost 
of street improvements in the neighborhood. These de- 
mands were no more open to debate than the matter of a 
new roof. 

Up to the time these notices were received from City 
Hall Mr. Smith thought the rent would probably pay 
the taxes in spite of all his expenses; but he was now cer- 
tain that ownership of a house he didn’t occupy was prov- 
ing an actual liability. Not being in the business of renting 
houses, he was astonished. But even these expenses proved 
only a part of the budget of unexpected demands; scarlet 
fever became epidemic in the neighborhood and Walter, 
with two sick children, felt himself unable to pay the rent. 
Another child was expected soon, so it was necessary to 
employ a trained nurse to care for the little ones. Other 
tenants told him that other landlords whose tenants were 
in similar difficulties deducted a month’s rent. It had 
become a sort of local custom. So a month’s rent deduc- 
tion was agreed upon. 


The Landlord’s Mounting Losses 


HIS account of the experience of Walter and Mary as 

tenants and of Mr. Smith as their landlord might be con- 
tinued at much greater length; but we have now reached 
the point where repetition begins—that is to say, there was 
more papering of rooms, more painting inside and out. The 
fence fell down and a new one was constructed—for in that 
day a house simply had to have a nice ugly picket fence 
round it. Stationary washtubs were ‘constructed in the 
shed and it became a more or less up-to-date laundry. Gas 
mains were laid along the street, and Mary demanded a 
gas range. Virtually every house in the city that could be 
connected with gas mains now had gas, and the request 
seemed reasonable. Electric lights were installed. Then a 
telephone. The flue was cleaned several times and the 
cellar was whitewashed annually. 

And every year of the ten years the house was occupied 
by Walter and Mary, Mr. Smith used red ink copiously to 
designate his loss on his investment, sometimes amounting 
to the total earning value of the money which the property 
would bring at a forced sale. Smith realized, however, that 
when someone came along who really wanted the property 
and could use its large rooms, he would obtain at least. $1500 
more than if it were put up at forced sale, so he gambled 
on the length of time it would take to find a purchaser. 

Walter and Mary hada 
yearly lease; either party 
could terminate it upon 
giving thirty days’ notice 
prior to its expiration or 
it would continue from 
year to year. 

The lease contained a 
formal clause that the 
property could be shown 
for sale purposes by Smith, 
the owner, three months 
prior to any expiration 
date. 

(Continued on Page 188) 


xIV 
PON the morning Se 
| | after Tony Thorne “oat” PRS 
had kissed Lila Kemp : ‘i 


on the Boston Post Road, 
and renounced her on that 
same historic thoroughfare 
because she was married— 
and not to him—Lila stayed 
in bed very late. 

She hadn’t, so far as she 
couldsee, anything for which 
to get up and dress. 

Tony had said at part- 
ing—a horribly early 
parting, not even mid- 
night—‘“‘T’ll call you when 
I’ve thrashed things out a 
bit. I can’t do it while I’m 
with you. I can’t use my 
head.” 

“‘T don’t know that I want 
you to use your head,” Lila 
had told him. 

Then she had slipped into 
the elevator and away from 
him before he could possi- 
bly ask for an explanation. 
Before he could possibly be 
sure if she were playing with 
him or telling him the truth. 

Thetruth! She, who had 
told him so many lies in the 
course of that one short 
month! A lifetime would 
not be long enough to un- 
ravel them all. 

There was, of course, the 
first big glaring lie—that she 
was a married woman. 
Lying in her little narrow 
white bed, with one arm 
flung up across her eyes to 
shut out the cruel sunlight, 
Lila saw clearly that the 
hardest thing she could ever 
have to do would be just to 
say to Tony, simply and 
frankly, ‘‘I’m not Mrs. 
James Duval, at all. There 
isn’t any Mrs. James Duval. 
I’m Lila Kemp—and. I’ve 
never been married—to any- 
body.” 

Because Tony would naturally ask at once, “‘Then why, 
for heaven’s sake, did you tell me you were Mrs. James 
Duval? And why are you registered here at a respectable 
hotel under a name that isn’t your own? And how can it 
be possible that all these things you have told me about 
your home, and your husband, and your husband’s Cousin 
Maisie in 

Ah—that! At least that! Lila could, with absolute hon- 
esty, insist, “‘But I have a Cousin Maisie; that part of it’s 
true!” 

She had never expected to be so glad of Cousin Maisie’s 
reality. 

Suppose Tony, however, conutaed mercilessly, “‘ Where 
is she?” 

Lila could only tell him, “In Columbia.’ 

“You live there with her?’ 

“Yes, and I loathe it.” 

“Have you money—or has she—for this sort of thing?” 

No, Lila hadn’t money enough for the stately red writing 
room and the dining room overlooking Fifth Avenue . 5 
except, by the grace of a top-floor aerie—and Lawless Love. 
Tony, of course, didn’t know but what she had a bedroom, 
a sitting room and two baths on the second or third. Tony 
had never seen the little climbing roses on the walls, nor 
the little narrow window that commanded the priestly 
weathercock on the unknown church. 

Tony supposed that Lila lived in a welter of luxury. He 
would never have dreamed, for instance, that she had 
money carefully put away for her return ticket to Colum-. 
bia; that she was cutting down her breakfasts to coffee and 
rolls because the greenbacks in the top of her trunk were 
shrinking closer and closer together; that the smart black 
coat with the fur collar, and the slim black satin and the 
little close black hat with the ostrich fronds dripping off one 
side—all the pretty appurtenances of Lila’s soft well- 
being—had made a wider hole in Lila’s endowment than 
one would have believed if one hadn’t seen the bills. 

Tony thought, of course, that Lila hadn’t a care in the 
world—about money. Hadn’t she told him James was 
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“Every Woman in This Town Who's Got a Husband to Keep is Staying Close to Home With a Sock in 


One Hand and a Cookbook in the Other’’ 


president of a bank? And was she now going to deny it, 
and offer Lawless Love as a means of support, instead? 
Not likely! Any woman would die of shame to admit hav- 
ing written a thing with a name like that. Yet Lila hadn’t 
died of shame admitting it in Columbia. 

Tony was different. What she really meant, of course, 
was—she’d die of shame admitting it to Tony. Well, that 
particular shame she wasn’t going to take on. 

It might be she wouldn’t take on any shame at all. It 
might be she’d simply stay her week-out as Mrs. James 
Duval, then tell Tony good-by, get on a train and go back 
to Columbia. Never see him again. Never hear his voice. 

Lila turned over on her face and cried, when it came to 
never hearing Tony’s voice. Her tears made an accusing 
spot on the pillow. 

But she wiped her eyes and sat up in bed before long and 
managed a tired shaky sort of smile. Since Marg’ret was 
knocking on the door and—what was it somebody once 
cruelly said?—“‘Life goes on forever . . like the gnaw- 
ing of a mouse.” 

Marg’ret was warmly distressed by the ineffaceable evi- 
dence of Lila’s tears. 

“Didn’t ye get no letter from home this marnin’?”’ she 
inquired gently, wiping off the dressing table. ‘Or what 
is it now?” : 

“T’m not feeling awfully well, I think,’ said poor Lila. 

“Peter says ye ain’t had no breakfast at all.” 

“T wasn’t hungry, Marg’ret.” 

“That’s too bad,’”’ said Marg’ret, pursing her withered 
mouth and drawing her scanty brows together. ‘‘ Anny 
trouble in the worrld sits better on a full stomick.” 

“T— can’t eat,” said Lila. 

“Was ye out awful late last night?” 

“No, I wasn’t; I wish I had been.” 

“Ye’re missin’ yer husband, that’s it!” deeded Mar- 
g’ret, applying the vacuum cleaner with praiseworthy 
energy. ‘“‘I s’pose when a woman gets used to havin’ a man 
around she misses him somethin’ crool, if all at once she 
don’t have him.” 
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Get on a train, tell Tony good-by, and never see him 
more? Lila couldn’t bear the thought of it. Tell him; 
thing—everything—sooner than that! How had she 
him in such a little while come so close—grow so di 
Why, things that had happened before she knew T 
seemed vague to her now—vague and uncertain, of noe 
cial importance. He had thrown her whole world ou 
perspective, merely by being himself. 

Things that might happen to her, without Tony, di 
seem to matter in the least. All her senses were tune 
his look and his smilean¢ 
touch. Other impress 
slid off the surface ef 
mind like raindrops 0 
pane; she had been Ii; 
within the past few weel 
if Tony were to be par 
her story forever. __ 

Well, apparently 

- wasn’t. The jolt had eo 
as it always came in tj 
And the prettiest part of 
whole thing was—she 
done it herself. Digged 
own pit. Laid her ownm 

If she had met him in 
ordinary decent honest’ 
she might have had } 
He was free. She was 1 
There wasn’t a thing in 
world between them 
Lila’s own silly unfor 
able lie. 

On the other hand, 
hadn’t been for that lie 
might never have met 
at all. 

So there you were! 

“Try a bit of bacon 
smidgin of toast!’’ adv 
Marg’ret kindly. “Pet 
just across the hall. Let 
have himin. Ye look a1 
peaked !”’ 

“Oh, very well. Call} 
please, Marg’ret,” said ] 

At least looking ay 
peaked helped nothing. . 
when she saw Tony agai 
she must see Tony agai 
soon—there must be 
way out of a tangle so 
surd and yet so forbidd 

Peter came in. He was all solicitude, and recommen 
warmly the country sausage, “which he said was very g 
that morning. 

“Country sausage!” sniffed Marg’ret. “‘Fora lady th 
missin’ her husband and home! Try an egg now—an 
cup of hot tea.” 

The kindly pair glared at each other across Li 
counterpane. 

“Oh, anything!”’ said Lila desperately. Then sherem 
bered her waning funds and added in haste, “Only ni 
ing—very much.” 

Peter departed, bowing. More than ever he remin 
Lila of the Duke in Rigoletto—a something faintly sinis 
demanding wide black cloaks and hissings and vows un 
ladies’ windows. 

“‘Peter’s a good boy!’”’ said Marg’ret, with a final flicl 
her dusting cloth across the mirror. ‘‘He has an © 
mother and a widow-woman sister—the both of ’em on 
shoulders at wanst—but niver a complaint out of him. 

So Peter, too, was not what he seemed. 

It wasn’t only Lila who wore a false face. Truth, i 
well, indeed! 

“Eat yer breakfast now!’’ adjured Marg’ret, depart 
reluctantly, ‘‘and don’t be thinkin’ too much of hims 
Think how glad ye’ll be to see each other whin ye get b. 
home ag’in! It won’t be long now, will it?”’ 

“No,” said Lila miserably, ‘‘it won’t be long, Marg’re 

She lay there with her eyes shut when Marg’ret | 
gone, thinking how short the time was—less than a weel 
before she must go back to Columbia—back to Cou 
Maisie, and Sam Humphreys, and Tommy and Myra,“ 
all the rest who made up her actual environment. 

A feeling almost of nausea came over her when | 
thought of Columbia, and the little old house with virgi 
bower blooming above the doorstep; Sam, saying g* 
night, on the doorstep. 

Did one pay for a bit of make-believe so cruelly alwa; 

Lila remembered incredulously with what secret 
faction she had worked out the details of her adventure 
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spurious matrimony. It had seemed at the very outside a 
foolish lark—an amusing experiment. 

She hadn’t expected to make herself appear an adventur- 
oss, a vulgar adventuress, to the only man in the world she 
really wanted. 

Peter brought her breakfast. She couldn’t eat it, and 
eventually, with a look of eloquent sympathy, he took it 
away again. 

She could see he was thinking, **Poor woman, she misses 
yer husband. Well, she’ll be going back to him soon.” 

Standing inside a lie grew to be an abominable thing. 
Like Frankenstein, one made oneself a monster—and then 
iad to live with it. One couldn’t feel clean any more. 
| The telephone rang. It couldn’t, of course, be Tony. 
Life wasn’t so kind. Lila stood with the thing in her hand, 
ner heart pounding a good ten seconds before she said 
‘aintly, “Yes.” 
| Because, it couldn’t, of course, be Tony; andshe couldn’t 
year it if it were just the valet, say, or the laundry, or any- 
\hing else. 
| It was Tony. His voice—no one ever had a voice 
like that before—after the operator’s crisp impersonal, 
‘Nineteen-fifteen? Mrs. James Duval?” 

“Yes—yes—yes!”’ said Lila, breathless. 

Then Tony, very quiet, very cool, very brief. 

al EW dig 

“Yes. Good morning!” 

“How are you?” 
| “Oh, well enough!” 

“Sleep well?” 
| “Not very.” 

“Tm sorry. 
lidn’ te te 
| If he*could laugh! 
iila’s veins. 

“‘T—perhaps it was too early. 
poiled me for early hours.” 

“T see. I’m awfully glad. Suppose—how about tonight, 
‘hen? Are you too tired to see me?”’ 

““No. I’d like to see you. You know, I’ll be going home 
he end of this week.” 

! She couldn’t keep herself from saying it, and it got to 
iim; she knew by the little silence that followed. 

He said at last, “‘I hadn’t forgotten. Tonight, then; 
bout half after eight?” 

“That will be very nice,”’ 

And good-by. 


I took you home before twelve, too, 


Warmth feathered back through 


said Lila. 
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E WASN’T taking her to dinner then. They weren’t 
going to a theater or somewhere to play. Half after 
ight. That meant he really wanted just to talk to her, to 
ave things out. He was more dreadfully in earnest, even, 
han she had guessed. A reckoning—that was what it 
aeant. Lila leaned against the wall beside the telephone, 
rith the tips of her fingers pressed hard against her eyes. 
Vas she going to tell him? What was 
he going to tell him? Or was she 
oing to tell him anything at all? 
‘ould she ever make him see in what 
pirit of rebellious boredom she had 
isguised herself and gone out 
jo waylay romance? Nothing 
jrorsethanthat. But could he see it? 
_ Tony, with his cool fastidious con- 
empt for things cheap 
nd—stupid. With his so- 
histication and his back- 
round of knowledgeable 
ood breeding. Tony 
‘ould never understand 
aat a woman he—liked— 
ould have been such a 
rol. 
| And when he under- 
;ood he wouldn’t — like 
er—any more. Lila wiped pti 
er eyes and turned on a 
beaming bath. 
| She thought, “If I stay ome 
1 this room and go round 
i circles like this I shall be 
‘wreck by evening. I’ll go 
iat to luncheon and a mat- 
iée.”’ But she hadn’t 
nough money now for matinées—so she 
‘ent to a movie instead, and sat all after- 
‘oon i in a darkened stuffy theater watching | 
bras and tigers come down to a water hole 
) drink—watching elephants plow through 
re dusk of an ancient crater. 
; People, she couldn’t have borne; nor a 
appy ending. The elephants gave her asense 
an aloof and trampling fate. It suited her 
solate mood. 
Tony came at his appointed time—she was 
ady ten minutes before, with the tips of her 
gers icy—and they sat in the stately red 
iting room, than which nothing could have 


You see, you’ve rather 


marked more clearly the change in their relations, the 
imminence of a different basis. 

“You look—rested,”’ he said. 

They sat on a deep wine-colored couch in the respectable 
if ruddy shadow of a tall crimson-shaded lamp. There were 
a good many other people about, and after he had shaken 
hands Tony did not even offer to touch her fingers. 

“Paint does it; and powder,” said Lila. 

“Don’t say that! I thought perhaps you’d been asleep.” 

Lila said recklessly, ‘“‘ Not since night before last.” 

“Tila!” 

“What, Tony?” 

“Don’t rub it in, will you?” 

““T’m not. You asked me.” 

‘“What’ve you been doing all day?” 

She told him listlessly. 

There was an old lady in the chair nearest them reading 
a book. There was a man at a little table beneath a 
shaded light writing a letter. People came and went from 
time to time; a sluggish current of conversation flowed 
round the place. 

*T got up late,” said Lila, ‘““and had my breakfast. 
Then I went out and looked in windows and rode on a bus. 
Then I had luncheon.” At a ratty little tea room, it had 
been—a miscalled chicken sandwich and a cup of acrid 
tea; she knew he was thinking she had lunched at the Ritz 
or Pierre’s. ‘‘Then, let me see, I went to a movie—of 
animals.”’ 

“By yourself?” 

“No, Tony; I took along several thoughts.” 

He asked, looking steadily down at the cigarette case he 
was turning between his fingers, ‘‘ Were they happy ones?” 

“Not in the least,” said Lila. ‘‘And what have you been 
doing?”’ 

He told her grimly, “Sitting at a desk. Nothing at all. 
With intermissions of cursing fate.’’ He added before she 
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could speak, ‘Indoor sport of a weak sister, ot course. 
Don’t say it!” 

““T wasn’t going to,” said Lila. 

“After all—it’s my own doing.” 

“What?”’ 

“This—the whole thing,” he elucidated amazingly, in 
that quiet voice of his, with the placid old lady, the letter- 
writing man not twenty feet away from his elbow. “I 
mean to say, I knew you were married. I knew you were 
away from your husband. I knew, almost from the first, 
that you weren’t in love with him—to any great extent. 
I had no business hanging around you, trying to make you 
like me.” 

“You didn’t have to try,’ murmured Lila. He looked 
straight into her eyes at that, straight and deep, and the 
wide dark high-ceilinged place faded from her conscious- 
ness like the setting of a dream. She saw the faintest 
tremor of his lips, saw him set them hard, saw the blood 
burn high across his cheek bones, and felt her own come 
flaming up to answer it. 

“Ts that true?” he asked carefully. 
because you’re sorry for me, please.”’ 

“The person I’m sorriest for,’’ said Lila, with her soul 
in the words, ‘‘is myself.’ 

The man who was writing a letter got up and went 
away. Someone else took his place. A faded beauty in 
black moiré, a wrap with a big collar of chinchilla drawn 
high about her face, sat down upon a near-by settee with 
a young man of negligible charm but immaculate appear- 
ance, and became involved at once in a whispered duo of 
obvious dramatic quality. 

“Do you think they can hear what we say?”’ asked Lila, 
tilting her head in the beauty’s direction. 

“T think not,” said Tony. He went on, lower even than 
before, without a flicker, now, of expression, “You mean— 
you feel—as I do?” 

(Continued on Page 84) 


“Don’t say it 


“a One Thing, Merely, Stood Clear in Her Mind —She Couldn't Tell 
Tony, She Wasn't Going to Risk It 
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URING the World War it became apparent to many 
governments, and particularly to many government 
officials who had inside and confidential informa- 

tion, that the Allies were in danger of defeat because of the 
growing scarity of nitrogen in the manufacture of explo- 
sives. An inexhaustible supply of nitrogen is contained in 
the air we breathe, but the method of its extraction and the 
expensive character of all such operations then known to 
the scientific world outside of Germany, made it impossible 
for a sufficient supply to be obtained from that source. 
The best understood method at that time for the extraction 
of nitrogen from the atmosphere was what is known as the 
cyanamide process. This process required as one of its 
essential features a very large amount of power. An abun- 
dance of cheap power was absolutely necessary therefore, 
in order to secure the supply of nitrogen necessary to carry 
on the war, and those behind the scenes knew that if the 
war should continue very long this supply of nitrogen 
meant the difference between victory and defeat. 

With a view of meeting this emergency our Government 
selected Muscle Shoals, Alabama, as the place where it 
would develop enormous quantities of power on the Ten- 
nessee River, and go into the business of extracting nitrogen 
from the atmosphere. Muscle Shoals is a term applied to a 
section of the Tennessee River in Northern Alabama where 
the power possibilities are very great. 

This section of the country was entirely undeveloped 
and the Government went into the enterprise much the 
same as it would go into a virgin forest if it were desirous 


of securing lumber on a wholesale scale. It was necessary 
to employ thousands of men and to build habitations not 
only for those who should be engaged in the construction 
of the works necessary but to provide permanent resi- 
dences for families of employes and officials necessary for 
the operation of the works when they were completed. The 
first workmen were housed in tents while temporary living 
quarters were built. A railroad was built connecting the 
various localities with the two railroad systems in that 
vicinity of the country. The Government purchased 
about 5000 acres of land. It built about 100 miles of 
standard-gauge railway. It bought engines and all the 
box cars and flat cars necessary to carry on the work in the 
most economical way. 

Limestone is one of the necessary materials in the ex- 
traction of nitrogen from the air by the cyanamide process. 
Twenty-six miles away from the works at Muscle Shoals 
the Government purchased between 400 and 500 acres of 
limestone land and opened a large quarry. It constructed 
two nitrate plants, known as No. 1 and No 2, several miles 
apart. It built a steam plant at each of these nitrate plants 
having an aggregate capacity of 120,000 horse power. 
These steam plants are as modern as any similar plants 
anywhere in the world. At each of these two nitrate 
plants the Government laid out and built a town, with 
macadamized streets, electric-light facilities, and every- 
thing necessary for permanent living quarters. These 
houses are modern in every way, containing bathrooms, 
have hot and cold water, and are surrounded by beautiful 


Panorama of Nitrate Plants, Muscle Shoals on the 


lawns and growing trees. In short, by the expenditure of 
public funds a desert was converted into a garden, and 
everything known to science for the comfort and happiness 
of the inhabitants has been installed. Many of these 
houses are furnished with modern, up-to-date furniture. 
In one of these towns a clubhouse was built for the enjoy- 
ment of officials and employes. It is modern in every way, 
and completely furnished. It compares favorably with 
anything of its size ever constructed. A hotel was built 
containing 100 rooms, completely furnished, and operated 
by the Government for the convenience of its employes 
and the public. The Government also owns the land 
around these towns so that they are capable of 2lmost 
indefinite expansion. 


Dam No. 2 


~ 


WV ecee these building operations were going on at | 
Nitrate Plants No. 1 and No. 2, the Government was 
engaged in the building of Dam No. 2 on the Tennessee | 
River, several miles farther up the stream. It purchased 
the land on the river abutting the location of this dam. It 
laid out another town with macadamized streets, sewers, 
waterworks, a filtration plant and electric-light system. 
This town is similar in all respects to the two other towns 
located at the nitrate plants. This location is connected 
with the other towns by a standard-gauge railway. The 
dam itself is the largest concrete structure of its kind in the 
world. Its total length from bank to bank is approximately 
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| Tennessee River — Built by the Government During the War 


4500 feet. It dams the water of the Tennessee River for a 
distance of over fourteen miles, and the lake thus formed 
will cover an area of over 14,000 acres. The height in 
round numbers is 100 feet. When completed it will contain 
a roadway 20 feet above this height. The foundations ex- 
tend nearly 20 feet into the bedrock of the river. At bed- 
rock the dam is 100 feet thick, and it has an apron of about 
60 feet, making a total width of approximately 160 feet. 
The maximum head of water on the turbines will be 96 
feet, and the minimum will be 68 feet. When completed it 
will have units installed that will be capable of 540,000 
horse power. The flow of the river, however, is sufficient at 
some times to produce about 1,000,000 horse power, but 
the river in some exceedingly dry seasons has gone down so 
low that the horse power would be reduced on some occa- 
sions to about 100,000. It was because of this variation 
between, the high and low water flow of the Tennessee 
River that the immense steam plants were constructed. 
The Government has been working on Dam No. 2 ever 
‘since the beginning of operations at Muscle Shoals. It has 
spent on this dam alone, to date, somewhere between 
$25,000,000 and $30,000,000. It is estimated that its 
total cost, when completed, will be between $45,000,000 
and $50,000,000. 
Dam No.3 


j 


| HE plans of the Government contemplate the construc- 
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| 4 tion of another dam still farther up the river, located 
at the head of the lake formed by the backwater from Dam 


No. 2, just described. This dam is to be known as Dam 
No. 8. It is similar to Dam No. 2 except that it will be 
only 40 feet high and nearly 7000 feet long. Its power 
possibilities will be a little over 40 per cent of the power 
possibilities of Dam No.2. The construction of Dam No.3, 
however, will greatly increase the power possibilities of 
Dam No. 2, because it will be able to hold back large quan- 
tities of water when the river is high, and thus convert, at 
Dam No. 2, secondary into primary power. 

Dam No. 3, when constructed, will back up the water of 
the Tennessee River for 65 miles, and it is seen, therefore, 
that the flood-control proposition involved, in addition to 
its power possibilities, is a great item—increasing not only 
the power which is developed at Dam No. 3 but also at 
Dam No. 2. Nothing has been done at Dam No. 3 except 
the necessary surveys, soundings and borings. The esti- 
mated cost of Dam No. 3 is $25,000,000. 


Total Governmental Expenditures 


HAVE thus briefly outlined the activities of the Govern- 

ment and have also noted the condition of the entire 
project up to date. The total expenditure of the Govern- 
ment up to the present time, on the entire enterprise, is 
between $125,000,000 and $130,000,000. 

It might be well to consider what the property owned at 
Muscle Shoals by the Government is fairly worth at the 
present time. Much of the work was done during the war 
period, when prices were high, but the cost of both material 


and of labor has decreased very little since that time, and 
it is doubtful whether the property could be replaced for 
much less than it actually cost. 

It should be remembered also that this wild, barren land 
has been converted into streets and towns, and that as far 
as the land is concerned, its value has increased many fold. 
If a city is to spring up in the vicinity of Muscle Shoals, as 
many people believe, the Government could sell vacant 
and improved lots in these three towns and make vast 
sums of money by the operation. It is not contemplated, 
of course, that the Government will do this, but if the 
property is sold or given away to a private corporation, 
such a possibility becomes an actuality, and without 
doubt if this vast property is turned over to some private 
corporation it will proceed at once, as good business would 
dictate, to sell all the buildings and vacant lots located in 
the three towns above described. Such a corporation 
would very likely plot the adjoining land which it would 
thus acquire, and thus increase in a very legitimate manner 
the value of its investment. 


Mr. Ford’s Bid 


R. FORD has made a bid to the Government for all 

this property which I have enumerated and described. 

He proposes that the Government shall give him a warranty 

deed to all this property except Dams No. 2 and No. 3 

and the one town and the real estate located at Dam No. 2, 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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Rose:Colored Spectacles 


R. F. BRITTEN AUSTIN, in our issue of May 

tenth, interpreted with remarkable clearness the 
attitude of the average moderate-thinking Englishman 
toward Britain’s new Labour government. We suppose 
the great mass of his intelligent fellow countrymen who are 
neither reactionaries nor radicals, who are neither rich nor 
poor, but still have a stake in the Empire, know its history 
and have a fairly sound knowledge of elementary eco- 
nomics, would accept him as their spokesman. 

In two other articles, the first of which appeared last 
week and the second of which is to be found in this issue, 
we present a view of Mr. MacDonald’s government by 
Mr. Norman Angell. This English journalist appears to 
have unfaltering faith in the ability of the Labour Party, 
in Parliament and in the cabinet—an extraordinary ag- 
gregation of socialists, communists, longshoremen, labor 
leaders, theorists, conscientious objectors and internation- 
alists—to make England a better place to live in. 

No man who has any acquaintance with the British 
industrial system, which gives to those born in poverty a 
forlorn hope rather than a fighting chance, can regard their 
lot without compassion, or blame them for striving to better 
their condition, even though they make many false starts 
and learn only by disastrous experience. 

Mr. Angell makes much—quite too much, we think— 
of the point that Britain heaved a long sigh of relief when 
it was found, after the socialist government had been in 
office for a few days, that its leaders were behaving more 
like Englishmen than like savages. There was no visible 
upheaval. Mr. MacDonald created some new peers in 
order that the government might have spokesmen in the 
House of Lords. In this he followed long-established cus- 
tom. Socialist leaders who were received by the King 
actually wore the attire that court convention prescribes. 
Having been admitted to the royal presence they con- 
ducted themselves in an exemplary way. 

Such reassuring trifles as these, Mr. Angell appears to 
think, had the effect of convincing his countrymen of the 
harmlessness and benevolence of the new government. He 
may be right, but we find it hard to think that a people 
whose genius is so largely expressed in politics could be 
so easily deceived. The-average Englishman may not be a 
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superman, but he is certainly not an imbecile. Burn him 
for a fool, as the Welsh say, and you will get very wise 
ashes. And yet we are asked to believe that conformity to 
a few minor conventions quite blotted out of the mind of 
Britain the fact that the program of the leaders of the new 
government involves the gradual destruction of old con- 
ceptions of mine and thine, a capital levy, nationalization 
of bank credit with a managed currency and state owner- 
ship of coal mines. 

Arguing, in effect, that he who has been ducked in the 
river need not dread the passing shower, Mr. Angell repre- 
sents the proposed capital levy as a mere fleabite in com- 
parison with that greater capital levy already exacted and 
collected by means of inflated currencies emitted by the 
nonsocialist governments of Europe. American readers 
will be quick to perceive that the two methods of sapping 
wealth are entirely different in their essential nature and 
therefore have no common basis for comparison. Inflation 
is a device that permits debtors to defraud creditors. It 
nullifies the value of every promise to pay that is not 
expressed in terms of gold or of nonmonetary goods. But 
as every new issue of paper money sends down the value 
of bonds, mortgages and other promises to pay, the value 
of land, commodities and the instruments of production 
shoots up like a rocket. Bondholders are wiped out. Stock- 
holders are swept on to fortune. 

Capital levy, however, is confiscation, pure and simple. 
It robs not only the individual but it impoverishes the 
community as a whole; for, like the excessive inheritance 
tax, it depletes the aggregate fund available for domestic 
development, such as the construction of new housing, 
public utilities and private productive enterprise, and 
cramps foreign trade and investment. It is just as short- 
sighted for a nation to meet running expenses out of the 
savings of its citizens as it is for these same citizens to 
dissipate their own capital by allowing their expenditures 
to exceed their incomes. This form of confiscation is bad 
morals and worse business. 

There are two standards by which political parties may 
be judged—by their platforms and by their performances. 
Now the Labourites can write platforms and formulate 
programs till the cows come home; but until they have a 
substantial majority in Parliament they cannot give their 
declared principles full effect except by grace of Liberal or 
Conservative assent. For the present, therefore, they must 
be judged by their declaration of principles rather than by 
their parliamentary behavior. Their moderation, so far as 
legislative action goes, counts for little or nothing to their 
credit, for everyone knows that it is a moderation forced 
upon them by circumstances. Executive and administra- 
tive power is, however, theirs to wield as they choose, and 
in this direction we may look for signs of their fitness or 
unfitness to govern. 

We might go on at much greater length to direct atten- 
tion to points in Mr. Angell’s argument that challenge sharp 
disagreement, but we think our readers will experience no 
difficulty in perceiving upon what unstable bases many of 
them rest. 


Frenzied Finance 


NVESTIGATION of government departments being 

the order of the day, it will not be out of place to sug- 
gest further lines of inquiry in a rich new field, provided 
no one takes the suggestion too seriously. Already the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has come in for severe 
scrutiny, and scathing comments have been made by 
unfriendly critics concerning methods and practices. Great 
sums of money must be handled by this bureau and many 
contested points are constantly arising. 

But why should investigation confine itself to the drab 
dull returns made by large corporations and mere captains 
of industry when so much more spicy material lies close 
at hand? Newspaper headlines have told of the large 
income taxes paid by bootleggers and even by burglars. 
Why not follow out that line and find out whether the 
bureau is really living up to its opportunities? 

Newspapers have been known to exaggerate, especially 
when the story harms no one. Correspondents must live, 
and readers who have any saving sense of humor do not 
expect a news diet of unalloyed seriousness. Yet it does 
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not pay to be too cynical, too suspicious of these yarns. | 
The income tax possesses marvelous possibilities. With | 
its strict injunction of secrecy, a tax is likely to be com) 
lected from the most surprising persons. 

Possibly burglars and bootleggers conceal their occu- | 
pations under some such description as “dealer,” but. 
theoretically at least not even this disguise is necessary. | 
The prohibition unit and the income-tax unit are under | 
the same bureau of the same Federal department. But. 
the law requires one to enforce prohibition and the law 
requires the other to collect taxes wherever they may be 
found. The compartments are legally separate; the left, 
hand knows not what the right is doing. It is passing 
strange, a nightmare of sorts, but the conflict of laws 
produces many unexpected bedfellows. 

Whatever the defects of our system, income taxation in 
this country appears to have attained an inclusiveness 
which up to a certain point is refreshing, even if it be a 
bit amusing. For occasional but conspicuous and notably 
successful speculators, movie stars, fight promoters and 
champion pugilists to get caught by the highest brackets 
is a demonstration in pure democracy that all can under- 
stand and enjoy. But bootleggers and burglars? That is 
going a bit far! The possibilities are disturbing, to say the 
least. Consider quite briefly a few of them. 

If bootleggers are to pay income taxes, then why should 
not the hijackers who are said to prey upon the former be) 
compelled in the same way to disgorge? Or for that 
matter if a collector of internal revenue is successful in 
collecting from bootleggers and burglars, why shouldn’t! 
he be just as successful in gathering in large surtaxes from, 
those prohibition agents who, it is charged, have become 
rich through graft? 

One shudders at the vistas which are opened up. Will. 
Senate committees hereafter investigating a commissioner 
of internal revenue declare him unfit for office just because, 
his annual report on the statistics of income fails to show, 
proportionate sums obtained from bandits, dope peddlers 
and automobile thieves? Perhaps an especially vigilant 
investigator may find that the Treasury regulations gov: 
erning permissible deductions for expenses in the burglai’ 
profession are out of date. Presumably in their perfecting 
it will be necessary to add to the present Tax Simplifica | 
tion Board a few prison wardens and chiefs of police, a 
well as professionals. i 

Perhaps future Presidents in looking about for secre 
taries of the treasury will find them among the criminol 
ogists and psychiatrists rather than among the financiers. 
Certainly we should not expect too much of the incom 
tax, if we are to keep reasonably sane. Perhaps, indeed, wi 
would rather have smaller revenues but from sources whiel 


to say the least are less novel and piquant. | 


Stepping Ahead 


ASTE is crumbling. Labor appointees direct the pomy 
C and audit the books of Buckingham Palace. A tailo) 
is president of what was once the German Empire. Turkey 
and Persia, seats of absolutism, have become republies 
Princes and princesses of the blood royal are mar 
commoners. Even in India, where caste has held million 
enslaved for centuries, there is ominous unrest an é 
sound of going in the tops of the mulberry trees of class. 
The world is moving on to new standards, new ideas. 4 

The British Government allows the pariah opportunity 
for education, throws open the native railway compart 
ment to him, offers him the benefits of Christianity anc 
endeavors to balance evenly the scales of justice. 

Our slow and groping advance will inevitably bring 
the day when all men will be born equal; and to those} 
the head and heart for clear thinking it is a highly des 
development. It is no longer acceptable that any 
should be marked for special privilege solely because 
his father’s son. Birth is no excuse for preferment. As 
as Nature shapes skulls differently and varies the tem 
ing of human steel, the race will be full of excitemen 
There will be lagging on the course, plenty to drop 0 
all stages and brilliant rivalry on the home stretch. — 

All men may soon be born equal, but the day will n 
come when they will die equal. 


} 
- | 
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WHAT THE COMING OF LABOR IS DOING TO BRITAIN 


that a Socialist government has actually held power 

and that none of the dire and immediate disasters 
so freely promised by the sensational press has occurred; 
that the ‘“‘bloodstained Bolsheviks”’ wore court dress and 
were quite polite to the king; that some of them have been 
made peers and the House of Lords did not blow up—all 
this has robbed the word “socialism” of its terrors for a 
still rather bewildered John Bull of the middle class, and 
prompted him not merely to examine with relative cool- 


|: COMES then, as we have seen, to this: The fact 


_ ness what these fellows are driving at, but to extend a good 


will which, though conditional upon good behavior, is none 
the less genuine. 


John has already made certain discoveries. These 


_ phrases about ending the capitalist system, which he heard 
so plentifully on Labor platforms when the Socialists were 
_ in opposition, do not appear to mean that everybody’s bank 
account is to be confiscated and all incomes pooled; do 
_ not, indeed, mean anything more than the acceleration of 


a process which certainly he does not like—which, indeed, 


in his insular soul, he loathes—but which he has come 
regretfully to admit is necessary in the crowded and in- 


- ordination or system and order. 


dustrialized island in which he lives. He does not like co- 
He ealls it Prussianism 
and prefers the old happy-go-lucky muddling-through 
ways of personal independence. Yet he begins to see that a 
dense population, packed onto a small island, cannot live 


‘with all the individual idiosyncrasies possible to shepherds 


and peasants. If, for instance, 
he is to continue to turn coal 
into bread—continue to make 
his coal the basis of an industry 
capable of competing with the 
highly organized indus- 
tries of certain foreign 
countries—that basic 


raw material must not be subject to a chaotic state of 
affairs in which thousands of unorganized private owners 
go gayly each his own way, and which a recent royal com- 
mission stigmatized as wasteful and impossible; and that 
if the industry of these thousands of slow-moving con- 
servative private owners is to be unified and codrdinated 
with the railroads, harbors and power system of the coun- 
try, state action of some kind will have to be invoked in 
order to override all the obstacles, historical and other, 
that unification will have to encounter. If this be social- 


-ism, he begins to see that he may have to accept it. 


Socialists as They See Themselves 


S TO his savings, he remembers that it was conserva- 
A tive governments of law and order which ruthiessly 
confiscated his property by debasing the currency—paid 
coupons of the bond he had purchased with good hard- 
earned gold in depreciated paper, and not gold at all. He 
has seen the professional and small rentier class of most of 
the Continent reduced to utter penury by this same 
dodgery of paper money. He fears less now what 
the Socialists might do to him in view of what the 
conservatives have done and are doing, and has 
a feeling that perhaps these new chaps will be in — 
a better position than the old parties to tackle a 
new situation. So he is looking at this socialism 
quite cold-bioodedly, and has, indeed, already 
gone a very long way—very much 
farther than many Englishmen real- 
ize—in sanctioning the application 
of one side of it—the eleemosynary 
side. 


THE KNITTER 


The measures already taken in that respect—and 
which the present government is extending and de- 
veloping to the utmost by means of its administrative 

powers—have gone far to change the life of the bulk of 
the English people. Let us examine that rather sweeping 
statement and judge what even the mere acceleration of 
this relief side—which does not touch the constructive and 
productive side of the Labor Party’s program—will mean 
to English social organization. 

Take the old-fashioned English village in the south or 
a town of the industrial north. It is the former, perhaps, 
which English fiction has made more familiar to non- 
British readers. In the old days the villager was at the 
mercy of the squirarchy to a degree which reduced him, 
in fact, to a feudal position. He lived in a cottage which 
belonged to the squire and could be turned out, neck and 
crop, at the owner’s whim. If his wife fell sick, it was to 
the lady at the hall that the family had to look for any sort 
of help, the Lady Bountiful, with her basket of calf’s-foot 
jelly and a certain cheap brand of port wine. At Christ- 
mas, when work was hard to come by, coal and blankets 
were distributed. 

The folk at the hall were not bad according to their 


lights, but the worker was at their mercy, as we know, to 
(Continued on Page 165) 


Deflating the A.B. 


MODERN young miss from an up- 
to-date college 
Who had gone to much pain to de- 
velop her brain 
Was in search of a job on a par with her 
knowledge. 
She had an A. Bee in her classical bonnet 
And felt it behooved her to cash in upon it. 
To a bureau that helps women find a voca- 
tion 
Without hesitation she made application 
To discover what fortunes the world held 
in store 
For an A.B. with languages, logic and lore. 


She had studied, she said, Latin, Greek and 
Psychology, 

No mental embroidery, freakish or 
Freudery, 

But Philosophy, Physics and applied 
Sociology. 

As result of such versatile training her mind 

To creative, executive work was inclined. 

She preferred to take time to select with 
discretion 

Some work or profession that allowed self- 
expression, 

And as pay in her case played a trifling 
part . 

She’d accept a mere hundred a week as a 
start. 


Her initial idea was to go in for banking; 

In the home of the dollar a likely young 
scholar 

Should receive recognition and adequate 
ranking. 

She had mastered four tongues and her 
consequent range 


Of language would help her with Foreign Exchange. 
As she figured like lightning she would never get frantic 


Al the mark and its antic across the Atlantic. 


When they told her stenography would be required 


She collected her cultural wares and retired. 


With a business concern she next sought a position, 


Where she let it be seen that dull daily routine 


Would be deadly for one of her gifts and ambition. 


With executive talent and broad education 


She should shine at constructive reorganization. 
Her potential employer explained that though smart 
She might be, at the start she must play a small part, 


And suggested she come in capacity clerical; 


Whereupon she showed symptoms that verged on hysterical. 


She decided one night she was destined to write, 
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The Foreign Author, Speaking at the Movie Actors’ Dinner, Gives His 


Opinion of America 


So at last this young miss with her high education, 
Who to market her brain had endeavored in vain, 
Came to see that she'd suffered from mental inflation, 
For though college exams she’d been able to pass 
She belonged to the business-school primary class. 
To discover what fortunes the world held in store 
She adventured once more, but not quite as before, 
Since stenography now she had added as bait 
For the big fish who settle an applicant’s fate. 
—Adelaide W. Neall. 


Why Immigration Should be Stopped 


ME come to thees contry wen ver yong. My fadder an 
my modder an my brudders an my sist. My fadder he 
not got so mooch money so we come ova like he say 


He mean steerage where is ship bools and cows. 


When she’d found that no firm or concern seemed to need her ‘‘sewerage.’’ nt joost plain ole feller. Ime more edjucate. 


And would get helpful hints 
as a manuscript reader. 

Her researches in Chaucer 
and Marlowe and Spenser 

Would make excellent back- 
ground for a critical censor, 

Though she didn’t know much 
of the present-day writer, 

As tomes eruditer were more 
apt to invite her. 

To a magazine office she out- 
lined her case 

And was stunned at their fail- 
ure to find her a place. 


She was told on all sides where 
she offered her learning 

That a college-bred brain 
would mean ultimate gain 

But ’twas hard to set classics 
and culture to earning, 

And no matter what heights 
she had hopes of attaining 

Daily dozens in detail were 
excellent training. 

Though her lore she could use 
to advantage some day, 

At the start, one might say, 
’twas a bit in the way, 

And even A.B.’s would dis- 
cover the door 

Of admission to business was 
near the ground floor. 


“Fire?’’ ‘“‘Nope. Dinner Bell’’ 


f-~ 
N 


I come tirty year go. Itsa no troub 
fine job here. Ime strong an healty. Get 
job right way in New Yoke. I save me 
my money so mooch I can. Kep thees © 
op. Byn by I get me leedle fruit stan 
wit peenits. No hard wurrk. Kip ope © 
all time. What I give dam I do nights 
but kip ope? Make mooch money. | : | 

Well, byn by I say myself, time you — 
get marry. So I peek out nice leedle — 
donzella an we make marry. Fine healty — 
gal. Soon I buy anodder stan wit peenits — 
for she. Kip ope all time. What I ae ¥ 
dam she do nights but kip ope? Make 
mooch money. . 

Well, byn by I hire feller kip her stan, _ 
She have fine big bounce boy—all my — 
keeds boys. Den she go back to stan. ] 
fire feller. Wen boy is ole enuff, bout 6 
year, he sell papers. For why should loos _ 
time in school? Soons ole enuff I buy _ 
stan for heem. Ansoansoanso. Make 
mooch money. | 
Well, byn by I buy hoose 7 rooms no 


bat. Me an famly live in front room— 
nice room—rent res of hoose. Make 
mooch money. Den I buy anodder hoose 
an sO an SO an So. t 

So prit soon Ime prit well feex. But _ 
Ime going back to ole contry. Thees — 
contry getting bum. Nowis all run ova | 
wit bloody forriners what don give dam — 
what they do night but kip ope. Makes — 
ver bad for us Mericans. So I go. | 


—R. E. Hausrath. 


How to Keep Sick 


(Dr. Boojum’s Daily Helpful Health Hints) | 


'AR Dr. Boojum: I am ninety-five — 

years old and have for years been 
taking Dr. Doom’s Pain-Killer before breakfast, Nuxated 
Arsenic with my dinner, Old Reliable Snake-Bite Specific 
during the afternoon, and Jazzbo Tonic at supper. Would | 
it hurt me to take a pint of Re-ju-vo Wine before retiring? | 


ANS.—Nothing would hurt you. Mrs. A. J. 


Dear Dr. Boojum: I have been much bothered with fall- 
ing hair. Following a suggestion of my barber, I bought a 
bottle of Hair-Blight. I have used half the bottle and am 
now totally bald. What can I do? ANXIOUS, _ 


ANS.—See answer to Worried Maiden, below. 


Dear Dr. Boojum: I noticed recently an advertisement 
of Surprise Complexion Cream, warranted not to grow 
hair. Taking advantage of their Free Introductory Offer | 
I tore off the coupon and sent it to them with a money | 
order for $2.98 to cover cost of mailing. I have used about 
half the jar and am now | 
growing a beard. What ca 
Ido? + 

— WORRIED MAIDEN. 


ANS.—Swap with 
ious. 


Dear Dr. Boojum: 
husband, aged 91, is affli 
with hallucinations. It] 
been his custom lately to 
drink half a bottle of M 
McWheeze’s Hiccup C 
before supper. During su 
per he has his hallucinati 


Union Army shelling Vi 
burg. I am very much d 
tressed and would like 


can do. 


ANS.— Why not fin 


trying hard to reduc 
wish you would criti 


DRAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS three different diets. s iz 
(Continued on Page 
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12 cents a can 
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evetable 


We'll tell the world we're living high; 
We've climbed up here to tell you why. 
Just eat your hearty Campbell’s daily, 
To feel your spirits mounting gaily! 


says something to your appetite 


And what it says is: ‘Good Food!” 


A tempting, savory plateful of Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 
is often just your idea of what a good meal should be. 


: 9 
Yes, a meal! For this hearty and delicious soup is eaten by Ake 
thousands daily as luncheon or supper. 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup contains fifteen different 3 Ni 
vegetables, each the best that any one can buy; beef broth My 


that invigorates; cereals that nourish; herbs and seasoning SION DEO, y 
that make it a treat to the taste. \ , 
Se ; 
' : 4 WW 
Thirty-two ingredients of the famous Campbell’s quality! Ma 
; spe his : Oy 
Many a time nothing will appeal to you but this soup. " 


Luncheon Dinner 


4K In CAMPBELL SOUP compan ae 


CAMDEN, N adoy Ue So 


21 kinds 
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, "tas told me so?” snapped Colquitt. His 
face, filled at first with consternation, was 
convulsed now with savage resentment; 

and he gave Blandon a frowning glare. 

‘“‘Norry!’’ Blandon 
choked. 

He had reason, too, for 
choking. Colquitt’s sudden 
resentment seemed aimed 
as much against him as 
anyone; and he was still 
wondering at it when Col- 
quitt gave another murky 
growl. 

“Why didn’t you tell me 
at first Effy had lit out? 
What?” 

“But I did,’ protested 
Blandon; ‘‘I told you all 
along.” 

““Y ou did, likemerry H!” 
retorted Colquitt. “You 
filled me up with all that 
hokum about Malays and 
murderers and dead hands 
of Kali—bah! That’s like 
you though,” he added 
irately; ‘you always 
wanted to be around like a 
fireman if anything was 
happening; and I might 
have known those two girls 
would stuff you up to the 
craw with their buncomhbe. 
I might have known, too, 
they were up to something 
when they did it!” 

Thrusting the sheet of 
notepaper into his pocket he 
jerked around and thudded 
across the carpet to the 
door. 

“Come along,’ 
dered gruffly. 

Blandon’s face was sul- 
len. He had stood about ° 
all he meant to stand that 
night. 

“Where are you going?” 
he demanded. 

Colquitt gave a snort. 
“To the office, of course. 
Where do you suppose? I 
want to see what that letter 
says.” 

“T’m not going,” said 
Blandon. 

“Suit yourself,” rumbled 
Colquitt. 

He was stalking on, and 
he had reached the door 
when Blandon spoke. 

“You’d better say good- 
by, Norry.”’ 

Colquitt halted. ‘‘What’s that?” he snapped. 

“You heard me,” said Blandon, his jaw set. “I’ve been 
tricked and bamboozled and made a fool of generally in 
this house till I’m pretty well fed up on it. I’m going to 
breeze along now.” 

“Pshaw! Don’t be an ass, Jerry,’”’ grumbled Colquitt; 
and Blandon grinned sourly. 

“Tm an ass all right. I’m more kinds of one than I ever 
suspected I could be, but that’s nothing. I haven’t told 
you yet why I came here tonight to see you, but that’s 
nothing either. All I can say is that I’ve had a swell deal 
for all my pains—been made a fool of and nearly laid out 
cold into the bargain. It’s good-by, Norry!” 

“Why, Jerry!” Colquitt cried. 

Blandon looked at him bleakly. 

“Shake hands, Norry; I’m on my way.” 

“Jerry!” Colquitt cried again. 

Blandon felt a little sick. His head again had begun to 
throb, and a sudden mist dimmed his eyes. He managed 
to put out a wavering hand to Colquitt, but Colquitt 
didn’t take it. Blandon took an unsteady step toward him. 

“Shake, Norry.” 

Then Colquitt caught him, an arm wrapped about 
Blandon’s shoulders. ‘‘Jerry, old man! Why, what’s the 
matter? Good old Jerry! You don’t think I’d let you 
go? Nonsense, man! Look up at me now; it’s your old 
pal Norry! You wouldn’t chuck me over, either, would 
you?” 


? 


he or- 


Four Men Had Just Burst in From the Back — One of Them the Scar:Faced Mulatto Thompson; 
a Second, Colquitt’s Skipper, Larsen of the Black Patch 


Blandon felt his bones creak as the arm tightened 
stoutly around his shoulders. He gulped, his weakness 
momentarily overcoming him. 

“Tt’s nothing, Norry. I’ll just get away.” 

“Like H you will!” retorted Colquitt. He gave Blan- 
don another squeeze. ‘‘You’re not going, you’re going to 
stay—stay for good. There’s a job waiting for you, one 
that will suit you down to the ground; and when this mess 
is all straightened out you and I are going off on a little 
jollification together—a bang-up trip!”’ 

Blandon shook his head. 

“You can’t do that—go away.” 

Colquitt gave him another squeeze. 

“‘T’d like to know why not!” he chirped; but Blandon 
shook his head again. 

“You've got to stay on the job, Norry. That’s what 
has been all the trouble with me. I wouldn’t be in a mess 
like this tonight if I had stayed on mine.” 

Colquitt looked at him curiously. 

“That so, Jerry? Tell me now, what brought you here 
tonight? You haven’t told me that.” 

Blandon’s eyes fell. 

“T dunno,” he mumbled; ‘‘it wasn’t anything.” 

“Yes, it was, Jerry. What was it now?” 

“Well, if you want to know,” Blandon answered thickly, 
“it was because I was fed up, Norry; tired of knocking 
around and being nobody. I was homesick too—sick for a 
home; and, though a place like this always seemed like a 
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dump, a graveyard to me, when Semple wanted 
me to go off on the loose again I thought I’d like 
to see you again and talk with you about it. | 
guess now,” said Blandon with a sickly grin, 
“this place isn’t so dead as 
I thought it was.” : 

“No,” said Colquitt, his. 
face thoughtful, “‘it isn’t.” 

His arm dropped from 
Blandon’s shoulders; and. 
for a moment his eyes dark- 
ened. Blandon watcued him | 
covertly. The look of care | 
had dawned again on Col- | 
quitt’s face; its distress | 
was evident; and Blandon | 
began to regret that in his | 
momentary emotion he had | 
pushed his own troublesinto | 
the foreground; as it was, 
Colquitt’s cares were much 
more real. But Colquitt did | 
not appear to be thinking 
of that. He spoke pres- | 
ently, his voice slow. 

“Look here, Jerry; can’t | 
tell you what’s back of all 
that’s gone on here in my 
house tonight. It’s frankly 
because I don’t know. A> 
good deal, however, has 
been happening around here 
of late; and tonight, if ’m 
not mistaken, I’m going to 
get some light on it. You 
may not knowit,” headded, 
“but you’ve got me pretty 
well stirred up. I laughed 
at you, I know, but the 
point is this: Some of the 
stuff you’ve told me, no 
matter how crazy it sounds, 
is not far from the truth— 
ugly truth too. Now tell me 
this,’’ he questioned; “you 
said, didn’t you, thai 
Graham was in that ca! 
with Pegram?” It was so 
and Colquitt frowned mori! 
thoughtfully. ‘You say, 
too, that Pegram was her 
at the house?” ; 

“Yes; so was his son too.’ | 

Colquitt scowled fitfully — 

“Never mind the son, 
Jerry. He’s got nothing ti 
do with this.” 

“Nothing to do withit?’ 

“Certainly not!” sal 
Colquitt. ‘Burt and thi 
old man are on the outs 
they haven’t spoken fo 
months. Burt’s as innocen’ 
as you are.” 

“But, Norry’’—Blandon’s voice rose till it broke— 
“Norry, he’s run off with her!” 

“Run off with whom?” 

““She —— Why, you know. Her letter said, didn’t it 
she’d run away?” 

“My wife?” 

“Your wife, yes.” 

Colquitt gazed at him, his look morose. 

“Don’t be an ass, Blandon. What I’m trying to tell yot 
is that for the last few weeks that fellow Graham has beet 
up to something, something ugly, you understand? As foi) 
Burt, if that fat simp’s run away with anyone it’s that littl 
bear cat Nanny.” (a 

“Nanny?” Blandon gulped. ‘She?’ 

Colquitt nodded grimly. ‘“‘That’s the row between thi 
Pegrams. Burt wants to marry her, and the old mal 
thinks she’s too frisky. Just the same,” added Colquitt 
grinning, ‘‘if anyone could make a man out of that sap, 
Nanny could. Say, what’s the matter with you now?” he 
drawled. t} 

Blandon was looking as if he’d seen a ghost. Colquitt} 
as he saw the look, gave an exclamation. ‘ 

“My eye, Jerry!” He peered at Blandon, his ey 
round. ‘‘You—you don’t mean What! She’s go 
you listed too!” 

“Don’t laugh, Norry.” 

“But, Jerry ——” 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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There’s a way for every day to 
prepare Swift’s Premium Ham. 
This dish, for example—boiled 
shank with green vegetables— 
makes a perfectly rounded meal 


LI ET - 


It is 
not necessary 


G4 to patboil 
| | = 2 Swifts Premium 


Ham 


Look for this blue identification tag 
when you buy a whole ham or 
when you buy a slice 


Of the quality of many foods 
you buy there is no sure test 
but the tasting. Butwhenyou 
buy ham you can know tn ad- 
vance, by tag, by wrapper and 
by brand, that it is Premium 
—acknowledged the best of 
its kind 


Housewives merely thrifty see economy in the purchase of a whole 
Premium Ham. Housewives both thrifty and resourceful see besides 
economy a ready supply of fine meat, capable of endless variety in 
serving. Boiled, broiled, baked or fried, in soufflés or in omelets, 
Premium Ham is‘always tender—mild in flavor to the last scrap. 


Swift & Company 


Premium Hams and Bacon 2 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

Blandon felt a little dizzy again. 

“T asked her to—to marry me, Norry. She said she 
wouldn’t marry any man who hadn’t a job.” 

“Well, can you blame her?” 

oe No.”’ 

“And besides, you’ve got a job, haven’t you?” 

“That doesn’t make any difference now,’’ Blandon 
answered heavily. 

“Pshaw!” Colquitt laughed. “It makes a heap of 
difference, Jerry. If she hasn’t fallen for that fat sketch, 
Burt, it makes all the difference in the world!” 

Blandon gave him another weird smile. 

“You don’t see what I.mean. Do you think I’d have 
anything to do with a woman that let a hired thug try to 
stretch me out flat?” 

“Rats!” said Colquitt. “Wake up and listen to the 
birdies! You don’t think Nanny had any hand in that!” 

Blandon didn’t know what to think. All he knew was 
what had happened to him this night. It was enough, too, 
considering. 

Colquitt gave another laugh. 

““You’ve just been seeing things, Jerry. Nothing’s hap- 
pened to you.” 

Blandon shrugged irritably. 

“Laugh all you like, Norry; the croak I got on the head 
was no joke, however you look at it. That thug was in 
earnest all right!” 

Colquitt’s laugh ended briefly. 

“You’re sure?”’ 

“Sure? Say,’ said Blandon, “look at my head! Look 
at my clothes! Do you think they’re just a hazy dream?”’ 

“T know,” nodded Colquitt; ‘‘but are you dead certain, 
though I hate to say it again, you didn’t fall downstairs or 
anything?” 

“Huh!” said Blandon. He shrugged disgustedly, then 
threw up both his hands. “All right, Norry,’’ he mumbled 
resignedly, ‘have it your own way. I’mraving, of course— 
just cuckoo!”’ 

Colquitt interposed abruptly. 
his face again concerned. 

“Hold on, Jerry!” he growled. Giving Blandon’s torn 
attire and the bump on his head another look he said 
slowly, “It may be, after all, that you’re right in what 
you think.”’ 

“That I got a bunt on the head?” Blandon inquired. 
He added sourly, ‘‘Thanks for admitting it!” 


He was frowning fitfully, 
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“T don’t mean that,’’ Colquitt answered, his air reflec- 
tive; ‘it begins to look, if there was such a man, as though 
he was here in the house for a purpose.” 

“You don’t say!” sniffed Blandon, adding sourly, 
““You’d think so if you had the crack on the belfry he 
gave me!” 

Colquitt did not seem to hear him. His brows were 
twisted; he was staring fixedly at the floor. 

“T begin to get it now,” he said. 

“Do you?” Blandon sneered. 

Colquitt spoke again, his voice heavy. 

“That fellow was here to get me, Jerry. I see what he 
was after now. What I can’t see though,” he added, ‘‘is 
what those women are up to. If they had any hand in 
this 

Blandon cut in, “Well, you can find out easy enough.” 
When Colquitt asked how, Blandon told him. “The letter 
at the office, Norry. Come on, let’s go over and get it. 
Then we can see what it says.” 

As they rattled down the stairs Blandon now was in the 
lead, Colquitt at his heels. 


XVI 


HEY were running as they reached the floor below. 

The lights were lit, their glow filling with brightness the 
nooks and corners of the living room; but the room was 
vacant, shrouded with a stillness that echoed only to their 
footfalls and the keening of the wind outside. Through the 
holes in the stained-glass window it moaned and whistled 
ghostily; and on the hearth, its fire dead again, a gust in 
the chimney swept up the gray ashes and whirled them 
about like a wraith. Ashes! Dead, gray ashes! They 
seemed symbolical at the instant to that house; and at 
the thought Blandon grinned sardonically, remembering, 
too, his own dead hopes. 

““Where’s your coat?’ asked Colquitt. 

Blandon was looking for it. He found it presently, the 
seedy dingy rag of a trench coat he’d hung to all these 
years; and he was slipping into it when Colquitt spoke 
crustily. 

“T say, you can go out in that, Jerry! Man, you’ll 
freeze!” 

“Tt’s all I’ve got,’’ Blandon answered doggedly. 

Colquitt reached into the closet and snatched down a 
coat like his own, the coat huge, the fur thick and warm. 
“Here, put that on,” he ordered; “‘you’ll find gloves in the 
pocket.” ‘ 


im 


“Keep ’Em Up!’’ Nanny Was Saying. “‘Keep’Em Up!” 
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Blandon slipped into the coat; the gloves, though, in its 
pockets were a woman’s gloves. He was putting them back 
when Colquitt took them from him. 

“Effy’s,’ he mumbled, his face working. He threy 
Blandon another pair. “Hurry,” he growled. As they 
sped through the entry to the door at the back, Blandor 
heard him mutter to himself, ‘‘What an ass, what a foo 
I’ve been!” 

“What say?” inquired Blandon. 

Colquitt didn’t reply. Outside already, he was hasten 
ing along the path that led to the garage. 

On the way Blandon shot a look at the square of ligh 
under the broken window. It was where the pistol mus' 
have fallen when Nanny Granger flung it through th; 
glass. The pistol, however, was not there now. It wa 
gone; and Blandon grinned sourly as he marked a line o 
footprints leading from the path to a hole in the snoy 
where the gat had fallen. They were woman’s footprints 
He knew, too, who the woman must have been. 

Colquitt was inside the garage. A glare of light burs 
from its windows as he threw on a switch; and an instan 
later the doors rolled back on their hinges. Through thy 
opening Blandon caught a glimpse of a low-slung, red 
bodied roadster; and he stopped, staring at the car. 

“That’s the machine they were going to take!”’ he saic 
alertly. Colquitt was already clambering into it. 

“What? Who?” he grunted. 

“Your wife, Nanny, Pegram. Maybe they Hager 
gone,” he ventured. 

“Get aboard!” snarled Colquitt. 

Blandon said no more. 

He had no more than swung himself in from the foot 
board when with a roar, a bellow, the car leaped out int 
the open as if launched from a catapult. 

“Hold fast,” growled Colquitt. 

Blandon had reason, too, for holding fast. Hitting th 
drive with all the gas it could take the machine skiddec 
around the curve in a whirl of snow and gravel, its exhaus| 
rumbling like a barrage. Then, with another skid, anothe 
cloud of snow, it straightened out down the long stretel 
roadway, and at the gate whipped around again with 
same soul-racking slew into the road that led to Wickshire| 

A nest of lights twinkled in the flat below. They blinke: 
and sparkled into a glow where the long bulked-up row q 
mill buildings stood; and, as Blandon saw from their shin. 
ing windows, the night shifts were still at work. He wasn’ | 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Safety 


10bile 


Hupmobile, by means of fine materials and determina- 
tive tests, provides safety throughout the chassis. The 
|parts shown here—steering knuckle, steering arm, and 
‘front axle—are of the finest material that can be used. 
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Brinell. 
Mark 


|All are drop-forged steel, double heat-treated, and are 
junusually heavy. In this group, each individual part for 
‘each individual car must pass the Brinell test, within 
‘close limits, for proper hardness of material, and bears 


ithe Brinell hardness mark. 
] 


ia Hupmobile owner would 
tll you that each dollar he 
id for his car brought him 
ie best and largest 100 cents 
Yarth of superior motoring 
is possible to purchase. 


fe has learned this, to his own 
finite satisfaction, through 
te untroubled service his car 
Glivers year in and year out. 


nd when he buys a new car— 


le his Hupmobile neighbor 


e buys another Hupmobile. 


Passing Up the Appeal 
lof the Glittering Parade 


hd why shouldn’t he? He 
iows. He has learned the 
ificance of those thorough 
id costly processes of manu- 
ture that have always 


jaracterized EE olan 


Now You Can See 
Why This is the Best-Value Car You Can Buy 


methods. He knows now what 
real motor car values are. 


This pretty contraption down 
the street and that one around 
the corner, he could have for 
less money than it takes to 
buy a Hupmobile. 


But he lets the glittering pa- 
rade pass on its noisy way. 


The ballyhoo leaves him unim- 
pressed. He knows that when 
the parade has passed, his 
good old Hupmobile will still 
be delivering bang-up service. 


Besides, he has no more than a 
bowing acquaintance with his 
repair man. He has no desire 
for a more intimate relation. 


What he knows through owner- 
ship, you can discover through 
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ten minutes of observation. 


Invisible Costs 
That Assure Quality 


Those “invisible costs,” that 
have so much to do with the 
proverbially solid and sub- 
stantial qualities of every 
Hupmobile, have been made 
visible for you. 


And a pretty and illuminating 
object lesson it is. 


Step into the nearest Hupmo- 
bile salesroom and ask to see 
the parts display. 


There are tickets on these 
parts that tell you in black 
type what they are for, how 
they are made and what they 
are made of. 


The same ticket, in red 


type, tells you a similar story 
about similar parts in other 
cars not so carefully and thor- 
oughly made. 


How a Wise Buyer 

Reaches a Decision 
If these other cars could match 
the Hupmobile in excellence 
and reliability of performance, 
in durability and economy of 
up-keep—well you might then 
be justified in laying your 
money down on the “‘red.”’ 


But wisdom says black is the 
safe and sane color when it 
comes to investing hard-earned 
money in an automobile. 


It takes quality to produce 
quality results. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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especially interested in that, however. Neither was he 
especially interested in anything but the road that lay 
ahead. The car had just hit the long down grade that 
streamed away to the valley flat; and his eye wandered 
fitfully to the speed dial on the dash. Its needle was creep- 
ing up, quivering as its point nicked another marking on 
the scale; and he crouched down, clinging to the seat; 
forty-five—fifty—fifty-five. “Say!” he said, as the 
machine gave another headlong plunge. 

Colquitt’s reply was to step harder on the gas. 

A streak of white fled past—the fronts of the village 
houses. The street crossings Blandon identified by the 
leap the machine gave as it came to them. It needed only 
some other car to turn out of one of those crossings to spell 
destruction—some flivver scuttling along as flivvers 
scuttle. There would be no time to slow down. At the 
rate they were streaking it, if Colquitt had shot home the 
brakes the car would have somersaulted through the air, 
end over end. But if so, what of it? A fever of morose 
exultation crept over Blandon; he hardly cared what hap- 
pened now; and he sat back on the seat, moodily watching 
Colquitt’s tense strained face and the way Colquitt flirted 
like this with death. 

“T might have known it!” he heard Colquitt mutter. 

“Known what, Norry?” 

Under the thunderous drumming of the engine Colquitt’s 
voice droned a reply. “‘That she’d quit me of course.” 

Blandon made no reply. He glanced furtively at the 
speaker. In the light from the dashboard lamp Colquitt’s 
face was lined and careworn. The car leaped on. 

They hit nothing on that mad race. The gods that 
watch out for madmen—for speed artists, drunks, and other 
fools that handle steering wheels—must have had an eye 
out for Norris Colquitt too. At the end of the long stretch 
of street he slowed down the engine; and barking and 
back-firing the machine slid up to the curb and stopped. 
Blandon looked out from under the low-hung top. Beside 
the walk was a wide plot of turf, back of which stood a two- 
story office building, brick with facings of neat white stone. 
An electric light hung above its door, and graved on the 
keystone above the entrance was the legend: 


PAMQUID MILLS 
1866—CoLaquiTT & Son—1915 


Fifty years lacking just one year. A man could be proud 
of an inheritance such as that—monument, as it was, of 
long enterprise, activity and thrift. It would not be the 
pride, either, that mere money gives; it would be due, 
instead, to a sense of the achievement it symbolized. 

The offices were dimly lighted; the long, far-reaching 
block of mill buildings were, for themselves, ablaze with the 
illumination. From behind the windows, too, came the 
clamor of machines—the whir of belting, the clack and chat- 
ter of the looms and their shuttle arms, the steady, unceasing 
purr of spindle, reel andspool. In that song, so far as he could 
hear, Blandon could detect no note of discord, trouble. 
When he stepped from the car and at Colquitt’s heels hur- 
ried up the path he got a glimpse, too, through a window, 
of a knot of workmen; and the workmen were chatting to 
one another lightly, laughing as they worked. Then, as his 
eye wandered on, Blandon spied another figure. It was a 
man lurking in the shadow near the office door. Colquitt 
stopped short. . 

“Hey?” he said, his voice strange. 

Blandon stopped too. 

“What’s up?” he asked. 

Colquitt was still staring toward the man. Blandon saw 
him stiffen; then, his face scowling, hestrode along the path. 
The man lurking by the doorway was Graham. Colquitt 
strode up to him. 

“Well?” he demanded curtly. 

“Howdy, Mr. Colquitt?” returned Graham. A leering, 
deprecating grin lit his lanky jaw. “I was waiting to see 
you, Mr. C. You telephoned, you know.” 

“No, I didn’t,” retorted Colquitt; ‘you telephoned me.” 

Graham looked less easy. 

“Same thing,” he returned; “you said, you know, you’d 
be home at eight. You wasn’t though.” 

“What of it?” Colquitt answered. 

“T wanted to see you,” was the reply. 

“What about?” Colquitt demanded as curtly as before; 
and Graham cast an uneasy glance at Blandon. 

“Could I see you privately?” he said. 

Colquitt didn’t budge. ‘‘This is Mr. Blandon,”’ he said 
brusquely; ‘“‘one of my assistants.” It was news to 
Blandon, and he started. Then Colquitt spoke again. 
“Anything you have to say you can say before him. Other- 
wise, why, good night.’’ 

Graham writhed uncomfortably. 

“Tt’s very private, Mr. C.”’ 

“T care nothing about that,” retorted Colquitt; “I’m in 
a hurry, too; and you can say it now or not at all.” 

“Tt’s about the strike,” Graham edged in, his eyes wav- 
ering. 

“The strike?’’ Colquitt’s lip curled. 
haven’t heard of any.” 

Graham’s mouth twisted into a sneer. 


“What strike? I 
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“You'll hear of it all right. We’ve got your men all 
organized, you know.” 

“You have not,” said Colquitt flatly. 

“You think so?”’ Graham sneered. _ 

“T know!” answered Colquitt. ‘‘You tried, and the 
men wouldn’t listen to you; only a few dozens of them 
would.” 

“You'll find out different!’’ snapped Graham; but in- 
stantly lowering his tone he leered at Colquitt, the leer oily 
and insinuating. ‘‘Now we don’t want to get all het up, 
Mr. C. We’re practical men, you and me; and we e’n fix 
this little matter up. All you gotta do is to say so; and 
they won’t be any trouble.” 

“‘T see,”’ said Colquitt; ‘‘then it can be fixed?” 

“Oh, sure!” said Graham. 

Blandon listened curiously. He knew Colquitt—or 
thought he did; and Colquitt was the last one, he would 
have considered, to truckle with any ill-omened bird like 
this. Colquitt, however, switching suddenly in his tone, 
was now matching his manner to Graham’s own smug, in- 
sinuating friendliness. 

“You’re certain you can fix it?’’ Blandon heard him ask. 

‘Sure, sure,” Graham returned indulgently. Winking 
and nodding, his lean mouth grinning confidently, he 
rubbed the palms of his hands together, the movement 
suggestive. “You know. You twig, don’t you? Easy, Mr. 
Colquitt; just between you and me.” 

Colquitt grinned back at him. 

“How much, Mr. Graham? Mention a figure, will you?” 

Graham considered. “Well, say, three grand; no, make 
it four. You otta stand for four thou, all right. It’d cost 
a sight more, y’ know, if they was a strike and the hands 
walked out. Yeah,’ he added; ‘“‘not speakin’ of all that 
trade the Pegram people would take off you if we was to 
shut you down.” 

Colquitt ruminated a moment. 
He looked over his shoulder at Blandon. 
think of it, Jerry?” 

Blandon didn’t know what to think. It was pretty 
rotten, business like this, whatever way he looked at it. 
However, it was no affair of his; and he shook his head. 

“T’ll tell you what I think of it,’’ Colquitt said slowly. 
He jerked his thumb toward Graham. ‘‘Our friend here 
makes it pretty plain.” He did not raise his voice as he 
spoke; and he was smiling evenly. “You heard what he 
offers, Jerry. The way it stands, he has been bought up 
to call a strike on us; and now the sneaking dog is trying 
to sell out the men that bought him.” 

Graham started as if he’d been struck.” 

“What’s that!” he cried, his mouth agape. 

Colquitt swung around to him. 

“Faugh!”’ he said. “‘You’d not only sell out the men 
that have bought you, you’d sell out the hands in my mill 
that trusted you!” 

Graham’s voice rose into a snarl. 
come across? What!” 

“Not a cent, not a sou!” said Colquitt. 

The labor grafter’s face turned livid. 

“All right, you wait!” he threatened, an oath flung out 
with it. ‘‘When your mill’s down and you’ve seen all your 
trade gone blooey you’ll wish you’d listened. I’ll fix you, 
young fellow!” 

“That’s so? Well, I know all about that,’ Colquitt 
returned calmly. ‘‘I know who put you on this job; and I 
know, too, what you and the men who bought you are up 
to. Mr. Blandon saw you with ae tonight; with one of 
them anyway.’ 

“Yes!’’ snapped Graham, his rage bubbling now; “and 
I’m wise what you tried to put over on me then. Tried to 
get me, didn’t you? You had Mr. Pegram’s car held up 
so’s to bump me off!” 

“What’s that?” exclaimed Colquitt. 

Blandon started too. Graham’s voice rose to a shout. 

“Say, that got you, did it?’”’ he mocked triumphantly. 
“Tried to strong-arm me, you did; only sunthin’ slipped. 
We got the goods on you, too, if you care toknow. Meand 
Pegram’s choofer tracked on the snow who done it; and 
the tracks led straight to your door!’”’ Dancing up to Col- 
quitt he thrust his jaw into Colquitt’s face. “Now what’re 
you gotta say!” 

Colquitt apparently had nothing to say. Blandon, how- 
ever, to mention nothing of Graham, was hardly prepared 
for the sudden and unlooked-for retort that Colquitt 
made. There was a sudden movement, then a flurry of 
arms and legs. The legs and arms were Graham's. Gripped 
by the collar, Graham was yanked from his feet, held in the 
air an instant; and then, arms and legs flying, he described 
an are through the air. A wild yell burst from him; he 
yelled again as he struck. Then scrambling to his feet he 
turned and bawled curses at his aggressor. The curses were 
filthy; the man’s face was as unspeakable. 

“Git!” said Colquitt inelegantly, yet graphically. 

Graham got. As Colquitt took a step toward him he 
turned and scuttled off, still shouting his imprecations. 

“Gad, what a mess!” growled Colquitt: 

It was a mess indeed; Blandon, too, saw it clearly. The 
least part of it, though, was the trouble in which it might 
involve Colquitt’s mills, his business, Once a man like that 


‘Four thousand, eh?”’ 
“What do you 


“Then you won’t 
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got wind that a member of Colquitt’s own family—hi; 
wife, perhaps—had staged the holdup that night, there wa; 
no telling what he’d do. Colquitt’s wife, in fact, seemed t 
have got them in a pretty pickle. 

“My wife?” inquired Colquitt. 

“Yes, of course,’ Blandon returned; 
the car; she and your butler Temple.” 

“Thatiso?”’ 

It was, wasn’t it? Hadn’t Blandon seen her trying t 
hide in the garret the clothes she had worn—the soldie 
clothes? 

“That’s right,’ grunted Colquitt; “but how do yo 
know it was Effy who had worn them?” 

Blandon hadn’t thought of that. 

“Huh?” he inquired, jolted. 

“My young friend,” said Colquitt slowly, ‘“‘you’d bette 
come to and look at the scenery. I may be wrong, of course 
but I’m willing to lay you odds that Effy had no hand init 
She’s no fool to try to put over anything like that.” 

But if she hadn’t done it—if it was not Colquitt’s wif 
who had staged the holdup—then who was it? 

“Nanny,” said Colquitt. 

“Nanny!” 

“Righto,” replied Colquitt; “I’ll lay you any amount 
she’s been at the bottom of every blooming thing that’; 
been put over on you tonight!” 

“What?” gasped Blandon. 

He was still gasping when Colquitt took him by the 
elbow and led him up the stairs to the offices inside. 


“your wife held uy 


XVII x 

Ne GRANGER! Nanny again! It began to Joot 

now as if Colquitt was right; and once more, in his 
confusion, Blandon began to piece together the riddle in hi: 
mind. Clearly if Blandon had been the destined victim o) 
the holdup, Effy Colquitt hardly would have dared to tr 
it on. If Nanny, though, had done it, what was her game’ 
What had she tried to gain either by that or by all the res’ 
that had happened? The stone crusher, too, in all thi 
business was that murdering dog, the fellow who had trie 
twice to lay him out, Was it he, Blandon, the fellow wai 
trying to get? Or was it Colquitt? It seemed, on reflec 
tion, to throw little light on the business. One way or th 
other—that is, if it was either Blandon or Colquitt wh 
was to be murdered—what was Nanny’s part init? Blando 
gave it up and tracked along after Colquitt. 

The mill offices were big. A long passage ran dow) 
through the center of the building; and on each side of i 
was room after room, each with a glass door on which wa 
the name of some executive or other officer. Even in hi 
hurry they gave Blandon a sense of the bigness of Colquitt’ 
business. Colquitt bustled on, Blandon beside him. A’ 
they neared the end of the passage a man, a watchma 
evidently, appeared; and Colquitt called to him. Th 
man turned back and threw on a switch, flooding the ha 
with light. Opening a door at his left Colquitt steppe 
inside. Then motioning Blandon to step inside he turne 
and closed the door. | 

Blandon saw his face. Colquitt again was scowling, h 
brows dark. On his face, too, once more the moistur 
had started. 

The office in which they stood was commodious. A A 
with a thick, heavy pile covered the floor; and down th 
middle ran a long heavily built table with chairs on eithe 
side of it. In a corner beside a window was a desk of a lik 
massive construction. Opposite it, as Blandon saw, wa 
the door of a steel vault, a safe, let into the wall. It in 
stantly caught his eye. The steel door was marred ani 
battered, the knobs of its combination knocked off, it 
handle bent. Then, as he looked at it, he remembered the: 
had told him the safe had been blown open the night before 

A lurking smile spread for a moment on his jaw. Hav 
that girl Nanny done this too? 

“Don’t be an ass, Jerry!”’ Colquitt snapped. He hac 
gone to the desk and was unlocking it, his air hurried. 

Blandon gave a grunt. 

“Well, she ran off with the books, too, didn’t she? sh 
and your wife?”’ 

Colquitt gave another disgusted growl. 

“Huh, Jerry! Are you trying to tell me now my wih 
stole the firm’s books?”’ 

“They were at the house, weren’t they?” retorted Blan 
don; and he added, “I saw her with them too—sheg anc 
that fellow Burt.” 

Colquitt’s voice grew weary. 

“I know all that. I telephoned to have the books sent t 
my house. That’s another reason, too, why I came home 
The safe was blown up last night; and I didn’t know wl 
was up. Last week they blew up a safe over in Blackall’ 

“They? Who?’ 

“Yeggs, burglars. What did you think—Malays?” He 
turned back to the desk, unlocking its top. “‘Shut up nov 
till I find that letter.” 

But yeggmen, burglars? Blandon gave a sudden im 
A thought, a new suggestion, had sprung into his mind. Ht 
did not utter it, however. Hovering over the desk, Colq 
had given a sudden exclamation. 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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Two Passenger, Six Cylinder Roadster 


ERE mention of the name Buick brings to mind 


Howard Automobile Company, a thoroughly trustworthy motor car—a car that 
ar Caeser everyone respects—a car for which everyone has 
entlemen: : 3 Lhe 
SU os apap gp tae I purchased a favorable word. This unique condition 1S the 
rom you has given entire satis action in every 2 
Beal the Laie wtertioralen beet ats cumulative result of twenty years of dependable and 
wonderful success. Before burchasing the car . Ps 4 
tld thatthe pric of he four whee satisfying Buick performance. Year after year 
oj wo more brakes tothe car docs notstopitwith each succeeding Buick model has made good. That 
ajer anymoret anthea ition o twocylinders - A a if 
paceneine causes the cas to jerk bedd: is why Buick is now well on its way towards 
Verne L. Ketchum, A ity 
Portland, Ore. the manufacture of its two-millionth motor car. 


HEN Peel i Re VALU T Os.M,O BV Lal tS dewAu Rte Bi UjTLens BiWeliCike es WelsLal «BUILD THEM 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 


IEE US TR ATE D BY 


CLARK FAY 


OSIE gazed dreamily out of the window, an open book 
R in her lap. There was nothing to look at except the 
back of another tenement house and, in the space 
between, hundreds of shirts and undergarments flapping 
from five tiers of clotheslines which spanned the alley, yet 
a tender smile curved her lips. For she did not see at all 
this noisome hive of humanity where two thousand people 
swarmed in one block; she was watching Barbara Maddox 
and gallant Tex Caruth ride side by side toward the sunset 
out in God’s country. An elevated train rushed past under 
her nose, with shrieks of flange against rail. It shook the 
house and rattled the windows, but Rosie remained wholly 
unconscious of it. 

“Their lips met in a long, pure kiss; then hand in hand 
they set out toward the great golden orb of fire sinking 
slowly to rest on the horizon. The two rode in a silence 
that was holy—on and on toward their heart’s desire.’’ 
Rosie’s jaws ceased their rhythmic action, and in a sort of 
divine ecstasy she parked her gum. Did she get this pic- 
ture? I’ll say she did! She had seen it on the screen four 
times in one week. 

“Rosie,” shrilled her mother, who was hanging out cer- 
tain articles on the fire escape, fifty feet above ground, “go 
bring it some coal.” 

The girl got up reluctantly. 

“There ain’t any, mamma.” 

*‘Lookit in the bathtub.” 

wr didsy ; 

** Maybe there’s some under papa’s bed.” 

“No, it’s all gone.” 

“Then run across 

She was cut short by the violent opening of the outer 
door, and a man rushed in and dived under the bed in 
which she and Rosie and the youngest slept. Neither of 
the women made a sound. Both had recognized him. 

“Lock it!” he hissed. 

Rosie ran and did so. A noise of heavy feet on the stairs, 
then loud debate followed by much running about on the 
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landing. Presently the tumult halted at 
their door. ‘‘He’s in here!” declared a 
voice whose owner was panting hard. A 
baton beat a peremptory tattoo. 
“What’ll I tell ’em?’’ whispered Rosie to her mother. 
“Don’t tell ’em nothing. Open that door.” 

Perceiving there was no help from that quarter Rosie 
said to the man under the bed, “‘You’ll have to beat it, 
Arturo. They’ll bust down the door in a minute.” 

Two stalwart shoulders were already endeavoring to do 
that very thing. Failing at the first shove, they withdrew 
across the corridor for a run at it. 

“All right,”’ assented the fugitive, scrambling out with 
marked agility. 

He made a dash for the fire escape and fled lightly up- 
ward just as the door crashed back. Four policemen came 
tumbling in; but hearing their quarry on the fire escape, 
they did not even pause for a glance around, but tore 
after him. 

A woman’s shriek from high above them. Rosie leaned 
far out, just in time to see the last policeman disappear 
through an upper window. 

“He must have got into the top flat and gone up through 
the skylight,” she cried. ‘‘They’re on the roof.” 

The trampling of feet died away. A moment, and the 
two women caught a muffled report, then another. 

“Serves him right if he does get shot at,’’ her mother 
puffed. “I told you all along what’d happen.” 

“T’m going to find out.” 

“Don’t you dare to move outside of this room! Come 
on back now! I tell you, Rosie, he’s nothing short a bum, 
that Lefty.” 

“You leave me go, mamma, d’you hear? You’re always 
running of him down.” 

“And what’s the foist thing the loafer does when he gets 
in trouble? Hey? Tries to get us in too! There’s a fine 
one for you! Do you call that nice? Now we will have the 
polis asking questions, and you know how papa ——” 

“Let go, mamma. I’m going out to see.” 

She wrenched loose, and grabbing hat and coat ran down- 
stairs to the street. The shawl-clad women who had been 
strolling from cart to cart, pawing things over, the idle 
men, the urchins playing in the road and on the sidewalks— 
all had run off to follow the hunt. Rosie hurried round the 
corner. That street, too, had knocked off to be in at the 
finish. Any part of New York will drop what it is doing 
at any moment to gaze up in the air or stare for hours at a 
hole in the ground. 

Sobbing in her excitement, she duck-footed it another 
block, arriving just in time to see Arturo led out of a door 
between two policemen and loaded into a patrol wagon. 
Rosie tried to get near him, calling out his name, but the 
press of the crowd was too great. 


“‘He Must Have Got Into the Top Flat and Gone Up Through the Skylight,’’ She Cried. “‘They’re on the Roof” 


a * 


“Ts he hurted bad?” she asked a small boy who had 
climbed to a window ledge. 

a3 Naw.” 

“But they shot at him.” 

“Those guys couldn’t hit nothin’.” 

“There was blood all over his face.” 

‘Sure!’ he agreed, with relish. “‘That’s where they 
walloped him. There they go now. Gee, I bet they don’t 
do a t’ing to that boid!”’ . 

The patrol wagon departed with harsh clanging of its 
gong and Rosie started to follow toward the police station. 
Halfway there she stopped. What could she do when she 
arrived? How could she help Arturo? They might arrest 
her too—and then what? : 

It was not any risk to herself that turned her back, how- 
ever, but the thought that she might do more harm than 
good. A hundred times had she heard Lefty say that when 
a guy got into trouble, the less his friends butted in te 
better for him. Also, she had grown up in an atmosphere 
of fear and suspicion of the police. To her kind the police 
never seem to be protectors, guardians of their peace and 
security and rights, but always as enemies against whom 
one must be constantly on the alert. Her father was for- 
ever dropping dark hints about what calamities would 
befall them if the bulls ever turned an eye in their direction. 

She went home. 7 

“Well?” said her mother. I 

““They pinched him.”’ ; 

Mrs. Ambrosini’s satisfaction was quickly submerged it 
a new anxiety. we 

“TI don’t know it what your papa will say,” she remarked. 
“‘He’s going to be awful mad.” ; 

“se Why? ” a 

“Why? Don’t talk so foolish, Rosie! Because the pol 
was here—that is why.” : 

““Maybe Arturo will send for me, or something,” said 
girl hopefully. 

“Tf he does you won’t go,’’ her mother declared. ‘) 
hear me, what I say to you?” ps 

“Allright. Let’s not talk nothing more about it.” 

Each went about some work, keeping as far apart ast 
cramped quarters would permit. The Ambrosinis oce 
two rooms on the fifth floor of the house. There was al 
tiny bathroom adjoining, to which they had exelusi 
cess, although originally it had been designed to serve e 
tenant on their side of the hall. It was a source of gt 


dragged it into their conversation with less fortunal 
acquaintances. 
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On the dining room 
floor is shown pattern 
No. 518. The pattern in 
the kitchen is No. 540 


What a satisfaction it is to any 
housekeeper to have a colorful, durable 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug on her 
dining room floor! 


The hospitable warmth of its rich, 
tasteful pattern creates an ideal setting 
for her furniture; and there’s the added 
advantage that, like the rug in her 
kitchen, she can keep it clean with a 
minimum of effort. 


Patterns for Every Room 


Because they are artistic in design as 
well as easy to clean, Congoleum Rugs 
are becoming more and more the choice 
of up-to-date women everywhere. The 
variety and beauty of their patterns— 
colorful Oriental motifs; dainty floral 


Pattern No. 542 


real: Seal Congoleum Rugs 
Make Dining Rooms So Cheerful! 


designs and neat wood-block effects— 
suit them to any room in the house. 


And cleaning them is wonderfully easy 
and quick. Their seamless, waterproof 
surface cannot be penetrated by dirt and 
grease. A few strokes of a damp mop 
and the colors are as spotless as new. 


Another advantage, they lie flat with- 
out fastening—never curl upat the edges. 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


6 feet x 9 feet $ 9.00 9 feetx 9 feet $13.50 
7% feet x9 feet 11.25. 9 feet x 10% feet 15.75 
9 feet x 12 feet $18.00 


The rugs illustrated are made only in the five large sizes. The 
smaller rugs are made in other designs to harmonize with them. 


1% feet x 3 feet $ .60 3 feet x 4% feet $1.95 
3 feetx3 feet 1.40 3 feetx6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South, and west 
of the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 
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Look for this Gold Seal 


The Gold Seal shown above (printed in 
dark green on a gold background) is pasted 
on the face of every genuine guaranteed 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug. It is your 
protection against substitutes and gives 
you the assurance of our liberal money- 


back guarantee. Look for the Gold Seal! 


“Beautify Your Home With Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Art-Rugs,’ a very interesting 
booklet by Anne Pierce, shows all the 
beautiful patterns in full colors. It is free. 


ConGoLEUM CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd., Montreal 


No. 538 
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Facsimile of Gold Seal 
that ts pasted on 
the face of every 
guaranteed Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rug. 
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E ALWAYS knew that the 

y y Chinese were fond of ancient 

eggs. In fact they put them away 
for 100 years so that their great-great- 
grandchildren may have a really well-seasoned egg. But 
Mr. Andrews has gone the Chinese one better. |He has 
brought back from Mongolia eggs that are 10,000,000 
years old. Ladies and gentlemen, I have great pleasure 
in presenting Mr. Roy Chapman Andrews, who will tell 
you about the dinosaur eggs.” 

Such was the way I was introduced to seventy-five 
separate and distinct audiences last winter when I came to 
lecture on the Mongolian explorations of the Third Asiatic 
Expedition. Only one man failed to mention the eggs, and 
he confessed to me later that he restrained himself with 
difficulty. That day I was feeling particularly fed up on 
eggs, for I had something else that I wanted to say, and 
perhaps he got my mental radio to keep off the subject. 

Not that I dislike dinosaur eggs. Far be it from me to 
repudiate the hatchet-faced reptile which deposited those 
eggs in just the spot where we could find them 10,000,000 
years later. She laid a good deal better than she knew, for 
it has made the name of all her kind a household word in 
America. 

For years we have been trying to make the public take 
an interest in dinosaurs. We have been telling them what 
really extraordinary beasts they were and how much they 
deserved serious consideration—that they were the biggest 
things in the way of animal life that ever walked the earth; 
that the story of their evolution reads like a page from the 
Wonder Book. But all in vain. Nine out of every ten men 
or women thought that a dinosaur was a new kind of 
disease until last autumn. 

I suppose it is the age of the eggs and the difficulty we 
have in getting hens’ eggs only one day old that make them 
interesting. But whatever it is, the fact remains that they 
have done more for the popularity of the dinosaur family 
than all the vast halls of world museums wherein their 
bones are displayed. 


Dinosaur Chicks and Pullets 


HAVE just sold one of the eggs for $5000. At first 

thought the price may seem high for an egg only eight 
inches long, but J. Alden Loring, of Owego, New York, has 
presented the other side of the case in a letter to the New 
York Times. Loring, by the way, was one of the naturalists 
with the late President Roosevelt on his African expedi- 
tion, and he looks at the matter from a professional mu- 
seum point of view: 

“Five thousand dollars for a dinosaur egg 10,000,000 
years old! Why, man, up here in the country we are paying 
five cents apiece for hens’ eggs only a day old. At that rate 
dinosaurs’ eggs should be worth $182,500,000; but since a 
dinosaur’s egg is at least ten times larger than a hen’s egg, 
its actual value should be $1,825,000,000.” 

Until we sold this single egg, which goes to Colgate Uni- 
versity at Hamilton, New York, as the gift of Col. Austen 
Colgate, we had a corner on the dinosaur-egg market. 
Hundreds of dinosaur skeletons have been found in various 
parts of the world, but not an egg. They so persistently 
eluded capture that scientific minds began to wonder if 
dinosaurs really did lay eggs. They should have, according 
to the laws of logic, for most reptiles lay eggs and dinosaurs 
are reptiles. Moreover, the eggs of birds several million 
years old had been found. And then, all of a sudden, we 
stumbled on them out in the Gobi Desert of Central Mon- 
golia. How do we know they are dinosaur eggs? Well, first 
of all, they are elongate like reptiles’ eggs and not like the 
output of a bird. 

Then, second, no birds are known to have lived at the 
time these eggs were laid—that is, in the lower part of the 
Age of Reptiles. And if they had lived then, they would 
have been much too small to produce an egg eight inches 
long. 

Third, the eggs were found in a great deposit of dinosaur 
bones, where there was nothing else. 

But best of all, as Hashimura Togo said, ‘‘I met its child 
which were inside,” and that really is true—two of the eggs 
contain the fossilized skeletons of baby dinosaurs. 

Right on top of the first nest, or cluster, we found the 
skeleton of a dinosaur. At first we thought it might be the 
lady who produced the eggs; but now the skeleton has 
been studied and we find that it couldn’t be. It is much 
too small. 

This particular dinosaur is toothless, but from heredity, 
not age, and we have strong suspicions that it was an egg 
sucker. Some catastrophe such as a sandstorm, or perhaps 
just an ordinary stomach ache, had overwhelmed it while 
in the very act of robbing the nest. 

We are a good deal better off than we thought we were 
in the way of eggs. Study has shown that instead of one, 
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By Roy Chapman Andrews 


we have three different kinds of dinosaurs represented by 
our twenty-five specimens. This makes them more valua- 
ble, and I am beginning to feel that we broke our egg corner 
at much too low a price. But the public probably thinks 
that $5000 for an egg only eight inches long is quite enough. 
What they know of dinosaurs is only that the great reptiles 
could look into a second-story window without half trying. 
Therefore they expect to see an egg as large as an office 
safe, to say the least. They register disappointment when 
they look at our eight-inch productions. 

But here is the point: If they were bigger, they probably 
wouldn’t be so old. For these eggs were laid by the great- 
grandmother, raised to the nth degree, of the horned 
dinosaurs which came over to America 5,000,000 years 
later. They are eggs of ancestral dinosaurs, which were 
only about eight or ten feet long. 

While we were about it we thought we might as well do 
a good job; so, after finding the eggs, we proceeded to get 
a complete series of the children in all stages of growth up 
to the oldest parent. One little block of stone contained 
the skeleton of a dinosaur chick, just hatched. Dinosaurs 
didn’t believe in down or this one would have had it, for it 
was in just the downy stage. There is another about the 
age when it would begin to take an interest in running 
with its mother and perhaps nipping off choice bits of salad 
from the Cretaceous vegetation. 

Pullet dinosaurs also are represented in our collection, 
and we go through the whole gamut of yearlings and two- 
year-olds, up to those so ancient that they got bored with 
living and died. 

Fourteen skeletons, seventy-five skulls and twenty-five 
eggs was our haul from this one sandy basin. Some of the 
skeletons show the stomach stones, for this kind of 
vegetable-feeding dinosaur swallowed gravel to help digest 
his food just as chickens do today. And one has the tendons 
along the back fossilized; another showed bits of skin 
impression, but they were too delicate to preserve. 

It has been somewhat more difficult than usual to recon- 
struct in our imagination the conditions at this place; but 
still we know pretty well what happened back in those dim, 
dark ages some 9,000,000 years before Adam was thought 
of. It was a sandy region; that much we know. Perhaps 
there was a pool of water, or something which especially 
attracted the dinosaurs as an egg hatchery. Anyway, the 
fact that so many skulls and skeletons and eggs were there 
shows that the reptiles liked the spot. When the hen 
dinosaur was impelled to contribute something to poster- 
ity she scooped out a nice shallow hole in the sand, laid her 
eggs and then covered them up to be hatched by the 
Cretaceous sun. She didn’t overdo it, for the biggest 
clutch of eggs contained only nine, and reptiles today lay 
as many as thirty to ninety eggs. But she believed in 
quality, and when you think that she did a job which lasted 
10,000,000 years, we can’t really blame her for not pro- 
ducing more at one setting. f 


Ideal Conditions for the Hunt 


[2 IS going a little too far to imagine that she had the 
Third Asiatic Expedition and the great American public 
in mind when she laid that particular batch of eggs. She 
was happy in the mother thought of all the cunning little 
dinosaurs which would be scampering at her heels in a few 
weeks. But something happened. We don’t know just 
what it was; but the eggs were broken, the contents ran 
out and fine red sand sifted in very gently, forming a hard, 
smooth core. The tiny skeletons of the poor little dino- 
saurs in the eggs were imbedded in the sand and fossilized 
along with the shells themselves. 

Then there were hundreds of feet of sediment heaped 
upon the eggs as millions of years went by. After a while 
the building-up process ended and there began a period 
when erosion was faster than deposition. So the sand which 
had been hardened by pressure and chemical action into 
rock began to be worn away, and eventually a great basin 
was scooped out of the plain exactly over the spot where 
the eggs were waiting to be found. That was where we 
came in with our dinosaur detectives. And when Granger, 
Olsen, Kaisen and Johnson take up the trail it has to be a 
pretty clever dinosaur that can get by without being 
excavated. 

Naturally, we didn’t expect to find eggs. In fact we 
joked Olsen a good deal when he reported that he had dis- 
covered a nest of fossil eggs. But you can believe that we 
became serious fast enough when we realized what they 
were. It was pretty thrilling to know that they were in the 
exact spot where the dinosaur buried them 10,000,000 
years ago. I imagine our feelings were similar to those of 
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Lord Carnarvon and Howard Carte 
when they peeped into King Tut’s tom] 
for the first time. Only their thrills wer, 
more prolonged. Still, Kaisen and John 
son both found other nests during the next weeks, so ou 
excitement wasn’t ended with the first clutch. ; | 
There is good reason for feeling sure that the eggs wer' 
in their original position, for otherwise the individua 
specimens in the different groups would not have bee; 
associated. They would have been scattered about over; 
considerable area. The eggs and the dinosaurs themalne 
must have been covered by wind-blown sand. Usually 
when we find a great deposit of fossils the causes are obyi 
ous. Quicksand or bogs often trapped the animals. 0} 
sometimes it is in the bed of an ancient stream where thi 
bodies were caught and swept together in a particulay 
spot. In such cases the bones almost always show indicz 
tions of water action and are a good deal broken up, __ 
But with our dinosaur deposit none of these things had 
happened. The eggs couldn’t have been rolled about | 
water or they would have been broken, because the shells 
are hard and brittle like the well-known productions of the 
domestic hen; and moreover the dinosaurs themselve: 
were just where they had died. Kaisen found one beautiful 
skeleton lying on its belly, with the legs partly drawn upand 
the neck outstretched. Everything was there, even to the 
tiny bones of the tail. Water action never would have left 
an animal like that. The bones would have been scattered 
and probably some of them lost. Another perfect skull has 
the mouth wide open, but even the delicate cusps of the 
teeth are unbroken. All this indicates that a blanket ol 
sand sifted gently over the animals when they died. 


What! Mosquitoes in the Garden of Eden? 


T MAY be that these will remain forever as the only 

dinosaur eggs known to man. Conditions had to be abso: 
lutely perfect for their preservation, and in the hundreds o! 
other dinosaur deposits in various parts of the world not ¢ 
shell has turned up. We never have seen anything else like 
it in Mongolia. Therefore we sent out all our fossil de 
tectives on egg hunts. The edge of the basin is about fou 
miles long and they went over it almost on hands and knees 
The result was the discovery of five nests. } 

I’m willing to bet my last cent that they didn’t skip a 
egg. Those men don’t miss things; they’ve been at thi 
job too long. Walter Granger has been doing it som 
thirty-odd years, and to him fossils stick out like signs 01 
Broadway. He’ll be strolling along, apparently not inter 
ested in much of anything, and remark casually, ‘There i 
the second molar tooth of a rodent on that knoll.” Ani 
sure enough, there’ll be one just where he says. 

This came by training and long experience, and tha 
is the reason why we were able to open up the richest fossi 
fields of the world in Mongolia, where others had drawn : 
blank. 

When I announced that we had sold one egg for $5000 : 
cartoonist drew a picture showing a stampede to the eg 
fields of Mongolia. Far be it from me to discourage tht 
prospectors. Maybe they’ll find the mother lode, but | 
wouldn’t want to grubstake any one of them. It isn’t ¢ 
good bet. 

Strangely enough, THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT was 
intimately connected with the dinosaur eggs. Before we 
left for Mongolia I got a complete set of the numbers for 
1922 from the Peking Club. They served a double purpose. 
First they furnished us with good reading matter, and 
second, the full sheets are just the right size for wrapping 
the smaller fossils. The night that we discovered the first 
nest of eggs I was too excited to sleep, and lay in my fur 
bag until two o’clock in the morning reading the articles 
by Mr. Herman H. Kohlsaat, From McKinley to Harding. 
When the eggs had been excavated, each one was carefully 
wrapped in cotton, rolled up.in sheets of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post and packed in wool from our own camels. 
Thus THE Post helped to bring them safely from t 
center of the Gobi Desert to the American Muse 
Natural History in New York. ra 

Half the fun of fossil hunting comes in piecing together 
bits of evidence until you get a more or less complete pic- 
ture of what the country was like in those far days when 
the world was young. Usually we work backward. If we 
find an animal related even remotely to one living at 
present, it is not difficult to draw a pretty accurate pi 
of what it was like. =§ 

Of course, if we find fossil plants, to reconstruct 
vegetation is easy and that tells us what the climate 
like. And sometimes we even get the insects. Yes, 
quitoes lived 9,000,000 or 10,000,000 years before Ade 
and Eve are reported to have taken up their residen 
the Garden. No one suspected before that the mise 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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ttle beasts had such remote ancestors; 
nd as only dinosaurs were living then, it 
ppears to be probable that they fed upon 
egetation. At the place where we found 
he insects there probably had been a pool 
‘hich was so completely sheltered that not 
breath of wind ruffledits surface. Mosqui- 
es, butterflies and other insects alighted 
n the water and died. They sank slowly 
) the bottom and were gently covered by 
ne sediment. Thus impressions of their 
ny bodies were left as though they had 
een cast in dental plaster. The rock was 
hat is called paper shale because it strips 
ff in thin layers, or sheets. 

We found one great deposit of dinosaur 
ones which were thrown together in such 
heterogeneous way that it was evidently 
ie result of water action. The bones of 
age vegetable-feeding duckbill dinosaurs, 
‘ their enemies the fiesh-eaters and of the 
naller birdlike species were in one deposit. 
| was as though they had all been dumped 
_a great pot and then been well stirred. A 
ume of jackstraws had nothing on this, 
i sometimes we would find a bone stand- 
g almost on end and half a dozen other 
eces would have to be removed before it 
vuld be taken out. 

It was perfectly evident what had hap- 
med. This was a backwater, or eddy, on 
.e shore of the great lake which our geolo- 
sts told us had filled this basin some 
000,000 years ago during the upper part 
_the Age of Reptiles. We could imagine 


ie of the giant flesh-eating dinosaurs at-_ 


‘cking a forty-five-foot duckbill. In their 
‘ruggles the huge reptiles would be carried 
it Into the deep waters of the lake and 
yowned. Their bodies would be swept 
‘ong slowly until they came to rest in the 
ickwater. There they would sink to the 
ottom, the flesh decompose, the bones be 
ivered with sediment and eventually fos- 
‘ized. Then we came along 9,000,000 
vars later, dug into this prehistoric burial 
sound and brought back the skeletons for 
‘e people of America to gaze upon. 


The Beast of Baluchistan 


Bone hunting sounds drier than the 
|ghteenth Amendment, but you are dead 
vong. Itis as full of excitement as stalk- 
ig the wily bighorn on his mountain crags. 
lve been a sportsman all my life, but I’m 
jst on the verge of quitting in favor of 
issil hunting. I’m all for thrills, and now 
tter some fourteen years in shooting big 
{me all the way from New Guinea to Si- 
Iria, I don’t get a real kick in the nervous 
sstem when an animal drops at the crash 
(my rifle. It is too much of an old story. 
lmow just about how well I can shoot and 
salk and more or less what a beast may be 
«pected to do. But you always have some- 
jing new and unexpected when gunning 
ir fossils. One is apt to have its nose 
)ked up through the ground when you 
list expect it; and best of all, you never 
in tell what sort of a beast it is going to be. 
il never forget the day I found the skull 
(the great Baluchitherium. Some years 
toa friend of mine, C. Forster Cooper, of 
(umbridge University, discovered the first 
ick vertebra and a foot bone of a huge 
@ature in Baluchistan, India. They didn’t 
Jove much, except that the mammal 
jiich wore them was bigger than any other 
tat ever trod the earth, so far as we know. 
oper tacked on the name Baluchithe- 
tim—the Beast of Baluchistan, and there 
a rested until we went to Mongolia 
: 2 


‘Within the first week Walter Granger, 
¢r chief paleontologist, found a heel bone 
te could belong only to a Baluchithe- 
‘im. That was interesting because it 
sowed that the animal must have roamed 
{- and wide and that 5,000,000 years ago, 
Mien it lived, the climate and country of 
te Central Asian plateau must have been 
tach like that of India. 
Two months later we were 500 miles to 
west in the Gobi Desert and heard re- 
rts from Mongols that there was a place 
ere they had found fossil bones as big as 
n’sbody. Baluchitheriums had slipped 
te a by that time and we put the 
ries down as native exaggeration. 

But when we reached the spot, Shackel- 
fd, our cinematographer, stumbled over 
end of a foreleg bone in the bottom of a 
Wsh. It had just broken out of a cut bank 
he natural process of weathering. That 
‘pught Baluchitheriums into our heads 
ain, and we began to realize that the 
ongols hadn’t exaggerated after all, for 
2 bone was nearly as large as a man’s 
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body. But nothing more was found and 
life flowed on peacefully enough until just 
when we were ready to leave. Granger and 
Shackelford, who had been alone, actually 
had broken camp and were on their way to 
join the rest of us, when Wang, their Chi- 
nese chauffeur, found another Baluch bone. 
Granger and Shackelford gave the spot the 
once-over and got part of a lower jaw and 
more leg bones. 

The next day I went back with Shackel- 
ford and Wang. While they were digging in 
the wash I strolled to the summit of a little 
ridge and looked down into aravine. There 
lay some huge gray-white bones partly 
buried in the sand. There was no mistaking 
them, and I leaped down the slope, yelling 
like an Apache Indian. Shackelford and 
Wang came up the wash on arun. 


Where to Look for Fossils 


For the next hour we dug like ground 
hogs and exposed enough to show them 
that without a doubt we had the skull of a 
Baluchitherium. Even then we didn’t 
know what sort of a beast it would prove to 
be, but the next day Granger uncovered 


the teeth. That told the story—the Balu- 


chitherium was a giant rhinoceros! But a 
very different sort of rhino from any the 
world ever had known before—a rhino 
which had developed the habits of a giraffe! 
Professor Osborn, who studied and restored 
it in the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, believes it fed on leaves from the 
upper branches of trees. It had a long neck 
and could stretch up twenty-two feet above 
the ground. It stood thirteen feet high at 
the shoulder, was twenty-four feet long 
and the biggest living rhino could run under 
its belly without scraping the tick birds off 
its back. Heaven knows how many tons 
the beast weighed! A single Baluchithe- 
rium would have kept a whole village in 
meat for a week. 

At one time the bones had been buried 
under many hundred feet of earth, but for 
centuries this region had been going through 
a process of erosion. The earth and rock 
had been slowly worn away by the action 
of wind and water, heat and frost, until the 
layer containing the Baluchitherium bones 
had been exposed. 

As a matter of fact, many fossils are 
found partly on the surface. I suppose I 
am asked no question more frequently 
than ‘‘How do you know where to look?” 
The prevailing idea is that we go into the 
field, stick a pick into the ground and say, 
“Here I will dig for a fossil and I hope to 
heaven that there’ll be one.” We'd get 
plenty of work that way, but not many 
bones. 

In the first place you must have the 
proper kind of rock. Volcanic or meta- 
morphic rocks, which have been subjected 
to heat or change, cannot contain fossils 
because the bones would be destroyed. 
Sedimentary rock, like sandstone, shale, 
slate or limestone, provides the fossil- 
bearing strata. Fossils are being made 
today just as they were millions of years 
ago. An animal dies, the flesh decomposes 
and the bones are covered with drifting 
sand. Year by year they are buried deeper, 
and by pressure, water and chemical action 
the sand is consolidated into rock. Then an 
exceedingly slow change begins. Cell by 
cell, mineral matter takes the place of ani- 
mal matter in the bone, and eventually it is 
turned to stone, or fossilized. 

Even when we have the proper kind of 
rock, the story is not ended. It must be 
cut or dissected into ravines or gullies so 
that we may have a cross section of the 
strata. I can explain it best by using a cake 
as an example. If the cake is covered with 
frosting you don’t know whether it is a 
layer cake or a loaf cake, or whether it con- 
tains raisins. But if you cut it the whole 
story is told; if there are raisins there you 
can see them. That is exactly the method 
in fossil hunting, considering the rock as the 
cake, the surface soil as frosting and the 
bones as raisins. 


EVENING POST 


Whenever we are riding over country 
which we know is of the right character to 
contain fossils we look for ravines, dry 
river beds or bluffs where erosion has given 
us a cross section. Then it becomes only a 
matter of examining the sides until bits of 
bone, discoloration in the rocks or other 
signs indicate that fossils are present. 

A paleontologist almost never digs for a 
specimen unless he sees it or has a pretty 


definite clew. Sometimes it will be only a 


tiny tooth or point of bone sticking out of 
the ground. It catches his eyes, which are 
so trained that he will see things where one 
of us would miss them. When he follows 
the clew it may lead to nothing, or it may 
take him to a great deposit of bones most of 
which is covered by rock or soil and is 
invisible. 

I remember one particularly nice piece of 
detective work at a place called Artyn Obo. 
Shackelford had discovered a few fossils on 
the face of a great bluff and called me to 
examine them. Professor Berkey, chief 
geologist, was a few hundred feet away. 
I saw him working slowly over to us, and 
when he arrived he remarked, ‘I’ve been 
following the course of an ancient stream. 
You can see it here in cross section.”’ Sure 
enough, it was as plain as daylight—when 
he showed it to me. First there were the 
heavy stones, then light gravels and on top 
of those fine sand. Following it out we 
came to a spot where there was an abrupt 
cece to a heterogeneous mixture of mate- 
rials. 

“This,” said Berkey, “‘was a pool at the 
base of a small waterfall. Any animals that 
were caught in the water above would be 
carried along by the current, which was 
swift, until they went over the fall into this 
pool, where they would stop. I believe it 
would be worth while to dig here and see 
what turns up.” 


The Fossil-Collector’s Art 


I began energetically with my collector’s 
pick and in two minutes found a bone; then 
another and another, until it was evident 
we had discovered a deposit of considerable 
extent. 

Then I stopped work until Granger ar- 
rived, for he does not look with approval 
upon my efforts to remove fossils. Every- 
thing Berkey predicted proved to be true, 
and we took out five or six beautiful skulls 
of Cadocotherium, a strange aquatic rhi- 
noceros with affinities to those of Europe. 

I suppose that Walter Granger is the 
world’s greatest expert in removing fossils. 
He has had thirty years’ experience and he 
ought to be good. It is a labor of love with 
him, for he has an abiding affection for 
those dry bones and he treats them like the 
most delicate of newborn babes. Far be it 
from him to use a pickax. He won’t let me 
near the place, for I am too impatient to 
get quick results. He carefully removes 
the loose sand with a whisk broom and 
then works around the specimen with tiny 
steel instruments and a camel’s-hair brush. 
As each bit of bone is exposed he soaks it 
with gum arabic and stipples on soft Jap- 
anese rice paper. After this has dried he 
soaks strips of fine burlap in flour paste and 
bandages the fossil, strengthening it with 
splints of wood. 

This forms a hard shell and protects the 
specimen until it arrives at the laboratory in 
the museum. There the bandages aresoaked 
and removed. 

The aquatic rhinoceroses at the base of 
the 5,000,000-year-old waterfall required 
very careful handling, for they were ex- 
tremely delicate and on a steep slope where 
work was difficult. Granger almost slept in 
the hole, as we named it. At first he al- 
lowed visitors, but one by one we all did 
something to incur his paleontological dis- 
pleasure and were banished. Finally our 
camp dog Mushka and the two pet crows 
remained. 

But Mushka soon followed the rest of us. 
One day he stepped on a tray of bones and 
sent them rolling down the hill. The crows 
furnished Granger much amusement, for 
they liked to eat the flour paste and would 
get most hopelessly stuck up. 

He took out one skull which was perfect 
except for a tiny bit of bone. After nearly 
an hour of careful sifting he found the miss- 
ing piece and triumphantly pasted it in 
position. Hardly had he turned his back 
when one of the crows hopped on the skull, 
picked off the newly pasted bit and swal- 
lowed it. Granger never quite got over 
that, and months afterward I heard him 
grumbling about it in the laboratory at the 
American Museum, 
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Watch This 


Column 


Winsome Mary in New 
Picture 


“Beautiful as sweet, and young as beau- 
tiful, and soft as young, and gay as soft, 
and innocent as gay!”’ 

—EDWARD YOUNG 


MARY PHILBIN is mov- 


ing along the pathway to success 
with seven-league strides. Before long 
you will see her in a new picture en- 
titled, ‘‘The Gaiety Girl,’’ a beautiful, 
wholesome drama based on ‘‘The 
Inheritors,” by I.A.R.Wylie. Thetitle, 
“The Gaiety Girl,’’ was suggested by 
Mrs. William Curphey of 1655 No. Ala- 
bamaSt., Indianapolis, Indiana, andthe 
prize of $100 has already been forwarded 
to her. Twenty-five titles were selected 
by thejudges and mailed to several thou- 
sand Saturday Evening Post readers 
of this column for their opinion. The re- 
sult was the selection of the title ‘‘The 
Gaiety Girl.’’ Winners of other title sug- 
gestions for Universal Pictures will be 
announced shortly. 


REGINALD DENNY and 
his racing picture, ‘‘Sporting 
Youth,’’ have captured the New York 
Times, which in a recent review said: 
‘* As an illustration of a well-knit, swiftly 
moving story, we have viewed no better 
example for some time.”’ 


And leading newspapers, 
throughout the country, say that 
Universal’s great picture, ‘‘Merry 
Go Round,”’ is one of the best pictures 
ever made. For instance: New York 
World—‘‘It is big. It is enormous. It 
is colorful. We consider it first-rate 
screen entertainment.’”’ San Francisco 
Call—‘“‘Impressive, eminently worth- 
while.”? Chicago American—‘‘A rare ac- 
complishment. A credit to the industry.” 


If you haven’t seen “Merry 


Go Round’’ ask your favorite 
theatre to show it. Enterprising exhib- 
itors are always anxious to please their 
patrons, and it might be a good idea for 
you to keep in closer touch with the 
theatre which entertains you. 


Carl Laemmle 


President 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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— because, according to myth, 
a piece of the forbidden fruit 
stuckin Adam’sthroat. There, 
in all of Adam’s sons, the lump 
remains to this day! Both 
sexes and all ages find 


Pure 
Castor Oil 


a powerful help in keeping 
off ills that flesh is heir to. 


Puretest Castor 
Oi rerawtelerrs 
bright laxative that 
acts gently and| 
thoroughly. Extra 
refining gives 
It pdsweet 
nutty taste 
that suggests 
the taste of a 
good salad oil. 
Due to its ab- 
solute purity, 
Puretest isthe 
castor oil that 
children eas- 
ily take. 


4FL.Oc. UF 1763 
Dose for Infants, 
% to 2 teaspoon- 
fuls, as required. 
For Adults, 1 to ff 
4 tablespoonfuls, 
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One of 200 Puretest preparations for 
health and hygiene. Every item the best 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


SOLD AT 10,000 
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heaven. Having devoted the days of his 
strength to wringing the last dollar he could 
wring from everybody who fell into his 
clutches, the old man took unto himself a 
young second wife. She proceeded to turn 
loose the fortune whose benefits the first 
one had been denied, and went in for uplift 
work. Contrary to the general rule, how- 
ever, she started at home. Not only did 
she convert her husband to religion for a 
while, but ‘actually persuaded him to spend 
twenty thousand dollars on bathrooms in 
his various properties, perhaps being di- 
rected to this form of good deeds through 
his strong antipathy to them personally. In 
spite of all her efforts, however, he died 
hard-boiled and unregenerate, because the 
tenants invited all their friends in to view 
the nice new shiny things and then made 
them receptacles for junk. He caught one 
family keeping chickens in the tub; another 
man used it to bed down a goat. Both pas- 
sionately denounced America as a land of 
liberty when the agent made them move 
their livestock out. 

There was a furious scene in the Ambro- 
sini home that night when Rosie’s father 
learned what had happened. He called 
Lefty every name he could think of and 
berated his daughter for having taken up 
with such a loafer. 

“He can’t even fight, that fellah.” 

“He can too!” 

“The big bum!”’ continued Mr. Ambro- 
sini. ‘Every time he go inring, biff, bam !— 
lika that—and Lefty, he do a high dive. 
You askit your brothers. They will tell you.” 

“T don’t see 
what harm he 
done by running 
up here. He had 
to run some 
place.” 

“And even 
when he run,” 
roared her an- 
gry sire, ‘‘he 
don’t run fast 
enough! Oh, 
don’t mention 
it that fellah’s 
name to me 
again, Rosie! 
He will be the 
ruin of us all.” 

He stormed 
up and down the 
room, rumpling 
his hair in such 
agitation that 
his daughter 
grew puzzled. 
Why so much 
fuss? She was 
accustomed to 
seeing the head 
of the family 
beat his breast 
over a trifle and 
vow he would 
never live 
through it; but 
now her mother 
seemed anxious, 
too, and that 
was unusual. 
During a lull in 
Ambrosini’s im- 
passioned ha- 
rangue, the pair 
conferred in 
lowered voices, 
and her father 
announced that 
they would have 
to move. 

“What for?” 
she demanded. 

“What for? 
You hear that, 
mamma? She 
asks me what 
for! Why, be- 
cause the bulls, 
they will come 
and poke their 
noses here—and 
there—and all 
around—won’t 
they? Well, is 
that nice? No! 
We will move 
away from here 
and go to my 
cousin’s in Mott 
Street,” 


“That's Just It, 


GOD’S COUNTRY 


(Continued from Page 42) 


“T don’t see ” began Rosie, and 
stopped, for suddenly she did see. Now she 
understood her father’s nightly activity in 
bottling, which he had explained with a 
plausible story about making soft drinks for 
Mr. Carlandi’s place. 

She knew better than to ask any ques- 
tions, however, for Ambrosini wouldn’t 
have hesitated a second to slap her into a 
corner. And they packed all their belong- 
ings that night, including his bootlegging 
paraphernalia, and moved next morning. 

So Rosie was not there when Lefty’s mes- 
sage arrived from the police station. She 
managed to get word to him, nevertheless, 
a secured permission to visit him in his 
cell, 

“What did you do, Arturo?” 

“Nuttin. Honest, I didn’t do nuttin, 
Rosie.”’ 

“Then what did they pinch you for?” 

“Just because a coupla guys I drove to 
Grand Central the other night had stuck up 
a hotel cashier. Can you beat that? How 
was I to know what they’d been up to? 


‘They acted just like any other guys.” 


“Tf you didn’t know nothing about it, 
what did you run for when the cops come 
for you?”’ demanded Rosie. 

“Well, I thought maybe ——”’ replied 
Lefty sheepishly, and then told her all 
about it. 

It developed that on the previous Friday 
night he had been one of a number of gen- 
tlemen who had crashed the gate at Madi- 
son Square Garden to see Rocky Kansas 
and Charlie White mix it, and when a bull 


Stick Round Here, Arturo’’ 


You'll Never be Anything Different as Long as You 


| 


May 24,1924 


tried to discriminate against him, Lefty had 
taken a swing at his jaw. Naturally, it was 
this offense which rose to mind the minute 
he saw the policemen were after him. 

“Tt’s worse’n crackin’ a safe, to hit a 
bull,” he argued. ‘‘So I beat it.” | 

“What’ll they do to you now?”’ | 

“Nuttin. The big squeeze’ll fix it.” 

But the big squeeze didn’t. That auto- 
crat chose to ignore Lefty’s appeal, and 
instead of the charge against him being dis- 
missed as he had expected, Arturo Romano 
went to trial for resisting arrest and for 
assault and battery on an officer of the law. 
The judge might have been inclined to leni- 
ency had it not been for Lefty’s appearance, 
but his broken nose and cauliflower ear 
imparted such a sinister look to Arturo 
that he never stood a chance. They gaye 
him a term on the Island. Rosie went to say 
good-by. 

“Oh, I knew it would come to this some 
day!” she wailed. 

“Tt ain’t my fault, Rosie.” 

Nh you'd only got a job like I asked you 


to —— 

“Didn’t 1? Didn’t I drive a taxi until 
that truck hit me? Maybe that ain’? 
woikin’!”’ 


“Four days! And look what it got you 
into! What you need is something steady, 
Arturo, and not fightin’ one week and then 
loafin’ for a month.” 

“Well, I sure got something steady now,” 
he remarked. Then he looked at her and 
asked, in perfect sincerity, ‘What else is 
there for a guy like me to do?” 

“That’s just 
it. You'll never 
be anything dif- 
ferent as long as 
you stick round 
here, Arturo. 
But there’s 
other places. 
Yes, places 
where you can 
live clean and 
honest, away 
out there in the 
great open 
spaces where 
men are men, 
You’d ought te 
go out to God’s 
country, Ar- 


‘*Oh ’ 
West,’’ saia 
Rosie vaguely. 

Lefty frowned 
and scratched 
his head. 

“‘T seen some 
of those boids at 
the rodeo in the 
Garden last 
year, and except 
for their leather 
pants ——” 

“ They’re Na- 
ture’s noble- 
men,” insisted 
Rosie. ‘You'd 
ought to read 

» about them, Ar- 
turo—about 
Tex Caruth and 
Barbara Mad- 
dox. I’ll send it 

-the book to 
you.” 

Time was al- 
most up and 
Lefty was not 
disposed to ar- 
gue, 

“T tell you 
what, Rosie,” 
he promised, 
“Just as soon as: 
I get out, me 
and you'll get 
married an 
we’ll go out 
there to God's 
country. Hey, 
kid? How about 
it ‘ ‘ 

e gener- 
osity of this 
(Continued on 

Page 50) 
i 
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When a motor car dealer points to the symbol — 
Body by Fisher —he naturally assumes he need say 
no more. If you have made a direct comparison, 
you will doubly appreciate the dealer’s confidence 
in the superiority of his Fisher-built product. 


FISHER’ BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND | WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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fear 


Are you self-conscious 
about the impression 
you make on people? 


EAR is probably the 

greatest handicap any- 
one can have in life. It 
keeps you from being your 
own real self—from doing 
your downright best and 
from getting on in life as 
you should. 


Personal appearance has 
a lot to do with the way 
you feel. Clothes count, of 
course. But still there is 
one thing so many people 
overlook—something that 
at once brands them as 
either fastidious or care- 
less—the teeth. 


Notice today how you, 
yourself, watch another 
person’s teeth when he or 
she is talking. If the teeth 
are not well kept they at 
once become a liability. 


Listerine Tooth Paste cleans 
teeth anew way. Our chemists 
have discovered a polishing in- 
Sredient that really cleans with- 
out scratching the enamel—a 


difficult problem solved. 


You will notice the im- 
provement even in the first 
few days. And you know it 
is cleaning safely. 


So the makers of Lister- 
ine, the safe antiseptic, 
have found for you also 
the really safe dentifrice. 


What are your teeth say- 
ing about you today?— 
LAMBERT PHARM A- 
CAE CO.) S#- Louis, 08741. 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


Large Tube—25 cents 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
offer so thrilled Rosie she clung to Arturo. 
Then they took him away, and Rosie went 
back to Mott Street. 

Not long afterward she wrote to Lefty 
that she was leaving for God’s country, be- 
eause her mother’s sister from away out 
West had written that she wanted Rosie 
there to take care of the house and children 
while the baby came; and papa andmamma 
were willing because she had lost her job, 
anyhow, on account of the strike; so she 
would go out there and get everything 
ready, and as soon as he got out of jail he 
could come there, too, and they would get 
married. She would write to him regular, 
and good-by, farewell, here’s kisses, don’t 
tell. 

A fortnight later a local on a branch line 
deposited Rosie and her suitcase on the 
platform at Windy City. The station loaf- 
ers stared at her critically; but her uncle 
was there to meet her, and Rosie hardly 
saw anything in her joy over greeting one of 
her own people again. They got into a 
flivver and drove through clouds of dust to 
the fruit store above which the Giannottis 
had their home. 

Windy had a population of about twelve 
hundred and was situated well out in the 
cattle country. With the exception of the 
bank, all the buildings were of frame. All 
around the town stretched a sandy waste 
flecked with mesquite trees. Here and there 
showed rectangular patches of green where 
some optimistic settler was trying dry 
farming. Beyond, a cafion that furnished 
ideal steer pasture; then, high against the 
sky line, the rim of cap rock, beyond which 
lay the great plains—hundreds of miles of 
rich, treeless country whose bald prairie 
was relieved only by windmills and occa- 
sional orchards clustering around farm- 
houses, and lines of poplar marking a town. 

“Bless you, child, how: pretty you have 
grown!” cried her aunt, embracing her 
warmly. 

A good many people in Windy were of 
the same opinion. Regardless of other 
attributes, youth has a beauty of its own, 
and Rosie was only eighteen. Her eyes 
were very dark and fine, and they could 
beckon. Backed up by a complexion which 
was a delicious olive softly tinted with pink, 
easily flushing to a deeper hue when she 
laughed, and by red lips and a figure in- 
clined to the voluptuous, they made Rosie 
a menace. 

“‘She’s lovely, but she’ll fade early,”’ was 
the women’s verdict as they turned to 
stare after Rosie. To them she never won 
to a name; it was always “‘that girl at the 
fruit store.” : 

As for the men, they did no worrying 
over the transitory nature of human beauty. 
Rosie was a knock-out, and they governed 
themselves accordingly. Had they been 
of her own world she would have been on 
her guard; but Rosie didn’t want to wound 
their chivalry, so she received their ad- 
vances with shy graciousness. But not 
one of them talked like Tex Caruth. Not 
one behaved like that gallant gentleman 
either. 

However, they were town men, she re- 
flected, and of course that was different. 
Out in the great open spaces where Nature’s 
noblemen dwelt—a cowboy asked her to go 
riding. At last she was going to experience 
the real thing! In his leather chaps he 
looked exactly like the pictures in the 
fillums. Rosie eagerly accepted, although 
she had never been on a horse in her life. 

They set out together just before sunset. 
The great golden orb of fire was sinking 
slowly to rest on the horizon. The town 
glowed in the mellow radiance which softens 
outline; a blue-and-lavender haze made of 
the cafion an enchanted land. It was a 
typical cattle-country sunset—deep, deep 
peace, and the majestic calm that wipes out 
human cares. For a while the two rode in a 
silence that was holy. 

“‘Gee,”’ said her escort, “I got a carbuncle 
that’s like to kill me!” 

Rosie expressed her sympathy. He went 
on to ask about New York—he sure would 
like to go there. Yes, he had been east 
once—to Kansas City with a load of year- 
lings. He reckoned they went in for high 
old times in New York, hey? He bet they 
stepped out there, sure enough—cham- 
pagne and all that! Out here you couldn’t 
get good liquor no more. Did she have a 
feller back East? Go on now, didn’t she? 

The ride terminated very shortly after 
dusk, and Rosie returned from it angry and 
racked and stiff. She hated the entire 
breed of horses, and she was through with 
Nature’s noblemen for keeps, 
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“Talk about fast workers!’ she told her 
aunt. ‘‘That Coney Island bunch ain’t got 
a thing on these cowboys!” 

“T hope you slapped him good.” 

“He won’t forget me for a while, the 
fresh thing,” said Rosie, her eyes snapping. 

The explanation of her various experi- 
ences lay, of course, in the fact that she was 
an alien. To the resident of a small town, 
any stranger’s morals are open to doubt; 
and if the stranger be of foreign birth, that 
clinches it. Also, it is well known that New 
York is a sink of iniquity, so it follows that 
people who come from there must be in- 
clined to step out. In the course of time a 
town may learn better and take the stranger 
to its heart, but at the outset a newcomer 
must expect to encounter some misconcep- 
tions. 

Rosie accompanied her uncle to a city on 
a buying trip in order to do some shopping 
for her aunt. 

“Well, how did you like it?” asked Mrs. 
Giannotti on their return. “Itis better than 
here, hey?” 

‘Just like any burg back East.” 

“They’re awful nice and polite to women 
down here, though, ain’t they?” 

“Sure they are,” responded the girl with 
a hard laugh. ‘I got into an elevator with 
six men, and it was awful cold and windy, 
but every one of ’em took off his hat and 
held it in his hand.” 

Her aunt nodded approvingly. 

‘And every one of ’em tried to pick me 
up, too, Aunt Rosa.” 

Now and again she heard from Lefty. 
He was getting along O. K. and expected to 
be out soon, because some of his friends 
were working a pull. 

“For the life of me, I don’t see what you 
see in that fellah at all, Rosie,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Giannotti, primed by Rosie’s mother 
and several scrutinies of a photograph the 
girl carried. 

“‘T don’t either, auntie. But I just-can’t 
help it. It’s—I dunno—but I love him.” 

“You’re a good girl, Rosie, and maybe 
you ll-make a man of that loafer yet.” 

She patted her niece on the cheek and 
later confided to her husband that they 
need never have any fears for Rosie. 

“What does she let that Lon Sparger 
hang around for then?” he demanded. 

“How can she help it, Giannotti? When 
a customer he comes, she has got to wait on 
him, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, but she should keep away from 
that man. He is no good, I tell you, Rosa. 
Look in his eye!” 

“He is very handsome. You never did 
like handsome men, Giannotti.” 

“Bah! What should I fear?” 

Nobody could deny that Lon was hand- 
some. Very tall and lean, he had finely cut 
features and a hawklike poise of head; but 
the eyes were apt to give one pause, being 
about as warm as the muzzle of a .45. 
However, when Lon clinked out from the 
Red Front Drug Store and nonchalantly 
threw his leg over his dun horse, he made a 
picturesque and attractive figure, reminis- 
cent of frontier days. Indeed, he properly 
belonged to them, having been in a score of 
gun fights. His reputation as a gunman 
added glamour to his personality, so that he 
held a unique position in Windy. Other- 
wise Lon didn’t amount to much. 

Of all those attracted to Rosie, he was 
the most persistent. For one thing, he had 
plenty of time, being a deputy sheriff of 
the sidewalk-hero type. He would dawdle 
about the store for hours on one pretext or 
another. The Giannotti children provided 
him with the excuse, as they never grew 
tired of admiring his horsehair hatband and 
his jingling spurs and pearl-handled gun. 

“What’s he up to, anyhow?” queried 
Mrs. Giannotti. 

“Search me. 
admitted. 

Yet she had nothing to complain about 
in Lon’s behavior. She rather expected an 
invitation from him to go riding or to the 
movies, but apparently Lon had no such 
projects in mind. He just stood about, or 
sat in the cane-bottomed chair and stared 
at her with his steady, unwinking gaze. 

One day they were alone in the store to- 
gether. It was early afternoon and Windy 
City dozed under the first warmth of sum- 
mer. Rosie was sorting fruit, Lon occupied 
his chair near the door, and he was staring 
at her as usual. Suddenly he got up, threw 
a glance down the street, and then without 
any warning tried to grab Rosie and kiss 
her. She fought him off, scratching, but 
making no sound. 

Baffled, he picked up his hat and strode 
out, giving a curt nod of the head in 


I’m scared of him,’’ Rosie 
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farewell. That nod puzzled Rosie for a lon; 
while—it was entirely free from chagrin 
Rather, it seemed to denote satisfactio) 
over an experiment. | 

“Will you marry me, girl?” he shot a 
her one day, for he had continued to com 
to the store as though nothing had hap 
pened, and Giannotti was too frightened o 
him even to mention the incident. | 

“No, I will not.” : 

“Yes, you will too.” | 

“Huh, you’re crazy with the heat!” re 
plied Rosie. | 

“There’s lots of girls in this town who 
jump at the chance.” 

“They must be mighty hard up.” 

“That’s no way for a lady to talk,” h) 
continued, with a rasp in his tone. “J 
ain’t every girl I’d ask to marry me, under 
stand? More special a girl like you.” _ 

“What d’you mean—a girl like me?” 

“Why, a stranger, you might say. Bu 
I got you sized up and you’re all right, kid 
So how about it? Meand your uncle couk 
clean up if we went about it right.” 

“How clean up?” 

Lon grinned and looked at her knowingly 

“Think I’m not wise? All you Dago 
make it. But if he’ll go in cahoots with me 
he don’t need to be afraid of any trouble 
see? We could clean up a thousand ; 
month between us easy.” # 

“Oh, I see! Bootleggin 

The deputy did not deny it. 

“So that’s why you want to marry me 
isaltee 

“No, it ain’t,’”’ declared Lon indignantly 
‘But it’s a side proposition worth thinkin 
over.” 

“Well, I don’t have to think—I ean tel 
you now.” . ; 

“What you got against me?”’ he inquired 
bewildered. 

“Nothing. Only you leave me alone 
And don’t make this a place to loaf ni 
more neither.” . 

“Ts that so?” he retorted. “I recko1 
this is a free country.’’ A sudden though 
struck him. “‘You’re stuck on somebod) 
else!” 

“Am 1? That’s my business.” 

“T’ll make it mine too. Who is he?” 

“Huh! Find out for yourself.” 

“Tf I do, he’ll wish he’d never bee: 
born.” 

“You take my advice and lay off him! 
shrilled Rosie. “‘He could take a doze 
like you and break ’em in two, like that. 

“Nobody in this country ain’t neve 
been able to do it,’’ remarked Lon in 
curiously quiet voice. 

‘Maybe not. But wait until you go u 
against big-league stuff!’’ she retorte 
boastfully. 

“T’ll be right here when it comes,” h 
told her. 

And he was. Three. hours after Left 
arrived in Windy City, Lon clanked int 
the store. 

“Well,” he said to Rosie, “I’ve come t 
look him over.” 

“He’s upstairs asleep.” 

“T can wait.” 

He sat down and lit a cigarette, tiltin 
back in the chair. Rosie eyed him askance 
After a while she went upstairs. 

“He'll shoot sure,’ she warned Lefty 

“Let him shoot. You don’t suppose I’n 
goin’ to hide here like a rat, do you?” 

“T think you’d best beat it out the bal 
way, Arturo. This Lon, he’s sure enougl 
tough.” 

“They’re my meat, them tough guys,’ 
Lefty assured her, and went downstairs 
Rosie at his heels. The deputy was stil 
there. 

‘“Was you lookin’ for anything?” Artur 

inquired politely. Like all professiona 
fighters, he was unhurried. 
_ Lon eyed him up and down before reply 
ing. 
“Big-league stuff, hey?” he said, in ¢ 
voice like a file. ‘‘You look more like ¢ 
jailbird to me.” 

Lefty swung a half-arm right for th 
point of the jaw, but he wasn’t quicl 
enough. Lon didn’t shoot, but before th 
words were out of his mouth he brough 
down the butt of his gun on Arturo’s close 
cropped dome and the pride of the Clove 
Leaf Boxing and Athletic Club went dow! 
and out. ‘| 

“They’re always good in their own back 
yard,” Lon jeered as he departed. a 

“You big coward!” yelled Rosie, hurling 
a banana at him. g 

Lefty was laid up for a week, but he hat 
a skull like concrete and suffered only fr 
the gash. 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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i> EASY TO 
FOR A 


for Economical Transportation 


Everybody wants an automobile. 
Everybody can pay for a Chevrolet. 
Everybody can afford to own a Chevrolet. 


You can buy a Chevrolet just as you buy 
any other important necessity. Not one 
family in a thousand pays cash in full for 
eo Lonng, $4 a home. They make a substantial down 
payment, then pay off the mortgage with 
what they used to pay for rent, plus other 
savings, and in a few years obtain full 
title to a home of their own. 


This most popular and most economical 
family car is just another home—but on 
wheels. It takes the whole family eve- 
nings and holidays to where they are eager 
to go, and daily transports one or more 
of the family’s workers to and from their 
business, therefore, all the family gladly 
helps to pay for it. 


Superior Roadster, $490 It can be bought just as you buy a sta- 
tionary home. It earns its own way and 
you ride while you pay. 


It is the best paying investment any fam- 
ily can make because it provides trans- 
portation, saves time, and makes all 
outdoors your playground, bringing health 
and happiness to the whole family. 


There is a Chevrolet dealer near you. Ask 
him to show you the different models and 
explain how easy it is for you to get, use 


and pay for— 
Superior 4-Passenger Coupe, $725 The World’s Lowest Priced Quality Cars Superior Sedan, $795 
Superior Roadster - - $490 Superior Sedan - - - $795 
Superior Touring - - 495 Superior Commercial Chassis 395 
Superior Utility Coupe - 640 Superior Light Delivery - 495 
Superior 4-Passenger Coupe 725 Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 
Superior DeLuxe Touring - 625 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 
Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models 


HEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


In Canada— Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 
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Luscious and Enticing 


To bring enchantment to the breakfast table 


RISP and flaky grains of selected wheat, puffed 
to 8 times their normal size, light as the air, and 
with the rich flavor of nut meats. 


You serve with sugar and cream. Or in bowls of 
milk. And asa special allurement, with fresh or cooked 
fruit. No breakfast before has ever compared. 


To children Quaker Puffed Wheat brings the 
nourishment of whole grains with the richness of a 
rare confection; to adults an almost perfect food. 
Quickly digested and assimilated; kernels steam ex- 


ploded, with every food cell broken. 


An energy food of fairy delight—yet with vitamines, 
bran and minerals in balanced combination. 


Quaker Puffed Rice, also 


Whole rice kernels, steam exploded to 8 times normal 
size, like the Puffed Wheat. Dainty morsels so light 


and inviting you would never dream they could be so 
nutritious. 


Quaker 
Puffed Wheat 


Quaker 
Puffed Rice 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

“Say,” he complained, ‘‘I don’t sleep 
good here. How do you folks stand it any- 
how? I’m always layin’ awake, all drawed 
up, just to listen to the quiet.” 

“Tt did that to meat first too,’’ Rosie ad- 
mitted. “But you get used to it.” 

Arturo glumly fingered the bandage on 
his head. 

“Well, what d’you think of God’s coun- 
try now, Rosie?”’ 

“T reckon God’s country is wherever you 
live,” said the girl, with a sigh. 

“You bet your sweet life it is, sister—and 
that’s little old New York for me!” 

“Oh, you mustn’t go back there, Ar- 
turo!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘It’ll be just like it 
was before.” 

“Unh-uh! Things’ll be different from 
now on, Rosie. My old side kick cleaned 
up seven grand on a fight, and he’s bought 
a swell all-night restaurant. And he needs 
a good night waiter who can make them 
bums behave. It’s an ideal job, you might 
say, and steady woik.”’ 

Probably Lefty would have returned im- 
mediately to New York on the strength of 
this prospect, taking Rosie with him, but 
for two important considerations. He 
didn’t have the money and Giannotti wasn’t 
inclined to lend it. Also, Lon Sparger was 
openly boasting that he had whipped the 
wop and aimed to run him out of town. 

“Just for that,” said Lefty, “I'll stick. 
And one of these days I’ll catch that boid 
without his gat.” 

Despite this tall talk, Lefty showed a 
fine respect for Lon. He not only kept out 
of his way as much as possible but dis- 
played a considerable meekness of demeanor 
whenever the deputy was around. Several 
times Lon raised laughter among his cro- 
nies by comments when the fighter passed 
on the street; but the latter ignored them, 
although it was patent to everybody that 
Sparger was hunting trouble. 

» “Tf IT was you, I’d go, Lefty,” said Gian- 
notti one day, growing uneasy over the 
outlook. ‘You can’t get a job here, it looks 
like, and the business ain’t enough for two. 
Maybe I could lend it the money, after 
all—if Rosie will sign too.” 

“All right. I'll go on July fifth, Gian- 


notti, but not before.” 


“Why that day?” 

“Because there’s a big ham coming here 
to fight on the Fourth, and there’s fifty 
dollars in it for anybody who'll stick three 
rounds. It’s a pipe.” 

“You know him, this fellah?”’ 

“A pork-and-beaner. They ain’t got a 
middleweight down here I couldn’t flatten 
in four rounds.” 

“Then perhaps me and you, we might 
make some money between us, hey?” sug- 
gested Giannotti. ‘‘What do you think, 
Lefty? We keep our mouths shut and 
make us some bets.” 

“You can gamble the fam’ly stove on it, 
old kid.” 

“Fine!” said Giannotti. 

Rosie protested strongly against this proj- 
ect; but the men were bent on it, and when 
Lefty promised it would be his last fight 
she made no further objection. Upon which 
Arturo went into light training and soon 
had the local sports all agog over the strange 
spectacle. Few of them had ever seen a 
bout; not one had ever known a pro- 
fessional fighter. So they flocked to Lefty’s 
workouts and unanimously picked him for 
local champion in place of Don Taylor, the 
fire chief, who had been their first choice 
on account of his size. Don didn’t take 
kindly to his elimination and intimated 
that he could whip the big stiff from New 
York any day with one hand tied behind 
his back; wherefore they arranged a bout, 
and Lefty, taking no chances with the giant 
fireman, sent him to dreamland with one 
punch. After that Windy would have bet 
their shirts he could whip Jack Demp- 
sey—didn’t it stand to reason he could, 
since Don was twice the size of Dempsey? 

About the only sportsman who remained 
unimpressed by this exhibition was Lon 
Sparger. 

“Anybody could whip that big freight 
ear,” he scoffed. 

His hostility led him to lay a number of 
bets against Lefty; and as the deputy had 
a large following, the town became divided 
into two camps of wildly enthusiastic root- 
ers, represented by the Kandy Kitchen 
sports who supported the wop, and the 
Red Front Drug Store crowd, which was 
for Reb Rutter to a man. 

Nothing could have prepared the ground 
better for the visiting pug’s purpose than 
this rivalry, yet both he and his manager 
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showed scant appreciation when they ar- 
rived in Windy the day before the bout. In 
fact, after looking the local champion over, 
Reb’s manager declared he would eall it 
off. Here was no hulking country boy 
whom Reb could toy with for a few rounds, 
but a seasoned fighter; they could see that 
at a glance, and they wanted none of his 
game. 

Call it off. A howl went tingling to the 
skies from the Kandy Kitchen pack. Yelp- 
ing like coyotes, they surged en masse to 
the hotel and defied the visitors to crawl 
out of it. The manager tried to placate 
them; but just to make sure that Reb 
would be on hand, a specially selected com- 
mittee stayed with the fighter, trailing him 
wherever he moved. The pair soon per- 
ceived that it would be impossible to skip 
out of town, so the manager announced in 
desperation that Reb had thrown out his 
shoulder. } 

Har-har! That was a good one! They 
would see about that too. The committee 
sent for a doctor, who made an examination 
of Reb’s shoulder and hands and general 
condition and reported him A1 except fora 
slightly accelerated heart action. , 

“That’s all right,” declared the com- 
mittee. ‘‘That’s only because he’s scared. 
It’s like his feet is cold, too; but he’s going 
through with this fight.” 

As a last resort, Reb’s manager appealed 
to the law for protection. And the law, in 
the person of Lon Sparger, responded. The 
committee could not very well refuse to 
permit the visitors to confer with the 
deputy, but they waited outside the door 
like terriers at a rat hole. 

“The fight’s on,’’ announced Lon when 
he came out. “Reb will go through 
with it.” 

“‘He’d better!’’ chorused the committee. 

Shortly afterward it was announced 
that, owing to the heavy betting and the 
intense feeling aroused, no local man could 
be found for referee who would be accept- 
able to all parties; therefore the promoters 
had selected a neutral—Judge Cassidy, a 
distinguished member of the bar from an 
adjoining county. Nobody had ever seen 
or heard of Judge Cassidy, but this for- 
mality seemed unimportant to the Windy 
sports and they let the arrangement stand. 

Practically the entire male population of 
Deaf Adams County headed for, the fair- 
grounds hours before the fight next day, 
and when the two climbed through the 
ropes they were packed around the ring like 
sardines. There were no seats, and the 
stand erected for the band and the morning 
orations served as a ring. 

The first thing the crowd spotted was a 
black patch just above Lefty’s right eye. 
That was where Sparger had hit him with 
his gun, and the sight raised high hopes 
among Reb’s backers. Yet the wop seemed 
cool and confident. From time to time he 
grinned from his corner at Rutter, who 
couldn’t sit still for nervousness and kept 
forever turning his eyes from his manager 
to the deputy sheriff, squatted with several 
of his friends close to the ringside. | 

The men were introduced and it was 
given out that each weighed one hundred 
and sixty pounds, although Rutter looked 
to be twenty pounds heavier. Then Judge 
Cassidy called them together to receive 
their instructions, and a moment later the 
gong sounded. 

Reb tried for a surprise and came bound-, 
ing from his corner with a wild swing for 
the bad eye. It landed, but there was no 
apparent damage. Arturo shook his head 
and began to talk to him, punctuating his. 
conversation with left jabs and short right 
uppercuts which effectually stopped all 
Rutter’s rushes and sent him back on his 
heels. Being a round-arm fighter, Reb left. 


himself wide open; but he early proved to | 
| 


the experienced Lefty that he could take it 
and keep boring in for more. 
Suddenly the Italian stepped back from. 

a clinch in which he was doing all the work, 
and danced away. He had caught a signal 
from Lon Sparger to the referee, and he 
was taking no chances. Not once after) 
that did he play for the body or try any 
mauling, knowing full well they meant to 
disqualify him on a foul. He began to box 
at long range, fearful that Judge Cassidy 
might wave him to his corner on any blow 
which the whole crowd could not see. | 
“This ain’t a tango!” snarled Lon 
Sparger’s faction. “Go on and fight! Mix 
it! He’s scared of you, Reb! Knock his 
block off!” ‘3 
Yet the deputy was growing anxious 
Reb was plainly not in the other’s cl 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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The 4-Door Brougham —' By hs 


aS S the latest Paige creation—the 
4-Door Brougham. Think of an enclosed 
Paige at less than you must pay for enclosed 
models of smaller, cheaper cars— $2175! And 
what a car! You'll agree its appearance is 
smarter than any car you've ever seen—with 
its close-coupled lines and striking finish. The 
lower half of the body is finished in maroon, 
contrasting with black fenders and black fine- 
grain leather finish on the upper rear quarter 
of the body. 


Smartly Finished 
Interior finish matches the outside in fineness 
—gray mohair upholstery; silvered fixtures; 
silk shades. Equipment includes sun visor; 
windshield wiper; heater; gasoline gauge and 
clock on the dash. Door pockets carry travel 
comforts. In the rear a commodious trunk— 
leather finished to match the top—for luggage. 


There’s all the chumminess of a coupe in 
this smart New Paige with ample room for 
five—and the convenience of four doors. And 
such riding comfort—with rear springs more 
than five feet long, snubbers front and rear, 
131-inch wheelbase! 


Paige Performance 

And remember—this striking Brougham has 
all the famous performance of the New Paige. 
For here’s the smooth, silent, big 70 h. p. Paige 
motor —its long-lived performance assured by 
high-pressure oiling. Drive from two miles an 
hour in high to as fast as you'll want to go— 
smoothly and silently. Pass most any cars on 
the road or up hills. 

Steering is easy with the ball-bearing steer- 
ing spindles in the New Paige. Jerking or stall- 
ing is forbidden by the gently engaging Paige 
clutch. Gear shifting is easy and quiet. 


Think of this New Paige 4-Door Brougham 
with all its smartness of appearance, its com- 
fort, its marvelous performance—at the aston- 
ishing price of $2175! Remember, too, the 
New Paige is still the same big quality car, im- 
proved throughout, that last year sold for 
hundreds of dollars more. For example, the 
Paige Phaeton formerly sold for $2450. The 
New Paige sells for only $1795.. 


Big Plant Lowers Price 

Our plant capacity has been increased 300% 
for this year. Increased production means 
lowered overhead—savings in purchasing. 
The hundreds of dollars in lowered cost on 
each car comes to you in the many improve- 
ments of the New Paige—and its low price. 
See this New Paige 4-Door Brougham. Drive 
it. Call the Paige dealer for a demonstration 
at your convenience. (518) 
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4 or 7-Passenger Standard Phaeton, $1795 
5-Passenger 4-Door Brougham, $2175 
5 or 7-Passenger Standard Sedan, $2595 


Lek 


4 or 7-Passenger De Luxe Phaeton, $1995 
5 or 7-Passenger De Luxe Sedan, $2770 
7-Passenger De Luxe Suburban Limousine, $2895 


Open Models Now $1795 


All Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 
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After bathing. Cooling; 
makes clothes feel comfortable. 
Dries the body thoroughly 


After shaving or 
washing the face. Removes 
the shine and protects 
the skin 


© esw 
Before and after exercise. 
Counteracts rubbing 


Put it on your feet and and zalling 


in your shoes. Keeps feet dry 
and prevents chafing 


Use it this summer 


for your skin’s sake 


Men everywhere are learning the luxury and protection afforded 
by Mennen Talcum for Men. 

They like its neutral tone that blends with the hue of mas- 
culine skin. It does not give the face that “talcy”’ look. 

They like the way this he-talcum removes every trace of 
shine that comes from shaving or washing the face, and from 
perspiration. 

They find Mennen Talcum for Men a delightful after-the- 
bath shower to dry and refresh the body. It forms a silky film 
that makes clothes feel loose and comfortable. 

Each tiny fleck of this man-talcum is like a miniature ab- 
sorbent sponge. Millions of these sponges dry the moisture: 
left in the pores, leaving the skin cool and healthy. 

Because Mennen Talcum for Men absorbs moisture and 
forms a protective film, it is highly valuable as a foot powder. 
Dust it on your feet and in the shoes every morning to keep 
the feet dry and unchafed. 

One ingredient in Mennen Talcum for Men defeats friction, 
another combats skin acids. One element increases the ab- 
sorbency, while another forms a silky film. Safe antiseptics 
of definite therapeutic value aid in counteracting infections. 

A big shaker tin costs only 25c. It will contribute greatly 
to the appearance, comfort and protection of your skin. 


° 
bene east 8 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THE MENNEN Company 
Newark, N.J. U.S. 4, 


The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 


MENNEN | 


TALC UM FOR MEN 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
Neither did the blows he landed on the 
plastered eye bring the expected results— 
possibly because Lefty had plastered the 
uninjured one. And as the second round 
progressed, the wop cut loose and whanged 
the visitor all over the ring. Even Reb’s 
iron jaw could not hold out long against 
this attack. His knees began to sag and he 
grew wilder than ever in his swings, almost 
hurtling through the ropes after each miss. 

Amid his yelling henchmen Lon Sparger 
sat without moving; but his face was 
ashen and his lips a thin line. Every time 
Lefty glanced his way he saw the deputy’s 
hand steal toward his gun, and so he hesi- 
tated to slip over the haymaker. which 
would end it. Then he perceived three 
members of the committee get up from 
their places, circle the ring—bent double so 
as not to obstruct the view—and approach 
Sparger. What they said he could not hear, 
but presently the chairman’s voice reached 
him in a fog-horn bellow: 

“Go on and finish him, Lefty, ol’ settler! 
There ain’t going to be no foul and there 
ain’t going to be no gun play!” 

Like a flash, the wop stepped in and sent 
over a crashing right. Down went Rutter. 
He hit the boards so hard they bounced, 
and Lefty stepped back and started to take 
off his gloves. 

“One—two ”” began the referee. 
“Keep back there, Lefty! Get up, Reb, get 
up! Three—come on, you big bum, get up 
and fight—four, five—in your own corner, 
Romano—six ev 

It was no use. The judge did the best he 
could by Reb, but he might just as well 
have counted five hundred, because Rutter 
had gone to bye-bye. He didn’t wake up 
for three minutes and then he wanted to 
know when the fight was coming off. 

“And now,” said the chairman of the 
committee as he and his friends ostenta- 
tiously escorted the victor from the fair- 
grounds, “if you take my advice, Lefty, 
you'll beat it. Get me, ol’ kid? They’re 
cheering for you now, and you done a fine 
job—but there’s like to be trouble. Lon’s 
an awful sorry loser—awful sorry.” 

“T’m on my way by the 5:10,” said Lefty. 

“That’s the talk. Say, do you know 
what we told that ornery rascal when we 
went round the ring? Huh?” © 


oe 


“Well, I seen the play he was making 
with his gun every time he got your eye, so 
I says to him, ‘Sparger,’ I says, ‘if there’s 
any shootin’ round here this evenin’, your 
old daddy will be chief mourner. Look back 
of you!’ We had seven men right in be- 
hind.” 

“Much obliged.” 

“Don’t mention it,’’ replied the chair- 
man. “I got mine. Well, adios. We’ll be on 
hand to see you get aboard safe.” 

And so Lefty and his prospective bride 
departed from Windy amid plaudits and 
the farewells of an armed escort. Lon 
Sparger did not attempt any interference. 
With some of his cronies he was busily en- 
gaged in trying to draw down the money 
they had bet, their contention being that 
the force with which Reb’s head hit the 
boards had put him out, and not Lefty’s 
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punch. It was anice point and found lots of 
support among the Red Front losers; but 
after long wrangling and a couple of cutting 
affrays, they had to pay up. 

However, Lon was not the man to en-. 
dure defeat. The affair proved a terrific 
blow to his prestige, for in some fashion the. 
story of Rosie’s treatment of him had 
spread around town. In place of the re 
spect his prowess had always commanded, 
he now met with ill-concealed smiles. | 

It maddened him. He was one of those 
men who will brood over the least offense| 
against their vanity until it looms like a 
deadly wrong which can only be wiped out. 
by violence. He started to drink, and when, 
Lon was drinking he became a fiend, It 
was then that, red-eyed and ashen of face, 
he grew quietest and most dangerous. 

In the evening of the second day he 
flicked the stub of a cigarette into the street 
and said to his assembled cronies, “He 
thinks he’s got the laugh on me, hey? Well, 
nobody yet ever got away with that—and 
lived. I aim to go to New York.” | 

“‘Shucks, Lon,” they protested, ‘“‘ what's 
the use?”’ | 

“Tots of use.” ' 

“You don’t even know where he lives.” 

“No; but I know where she lives.” 

“But you’re like tolandin trouble.” 

‘Maybe, but nothing like what he'll land 
in! When I come back here, gentlemen, I'll 
fetch that sorry hound’s ears—and every 
cent that he took out of us too.” | 

“We sure hope you do, Lon.” | 

“What I’ll do to him,” Lon went on, 
“will fill the front page of every newspaper 
in New York.” | 

There was no dissuading him. They 
thought that perhaps sober second thought 
might blow cold on the project next day, 
but Lon didn’t get sober and so he had no 
second thought. He didn’t go to bed at 
all, and early next morning drew out of 
the bank what money he had left and took 
the train East. - 

Everybody declared for the hundredth 
time that Lon Sparger was a sure-enough 
bad man, and he would make New York 
sit up and take notice too. | 

In this belief they ordered daily copies o! 
several metropolitan newspapers throug 
Jed Walker, the postmaster, and eagerly 
scanned their pages for news of Lon. For ¢ 
fortnight their wearing labor was all in vair 
and they began to fear that Lon had so 
bered up and repented. Then one day Raj 
Thomas came hurrying into the Red Fron’ 
Drug Store, all in a daze. 

“Look here, fellers! Here itis!” he cried 
waving a newspaper. | 

There it was, sure enough—not quit 
what Lon had promised, but there was n: 
mistaking the item. I mean to say it wasn’ 
spread all over the front page, but he hac 
got to New York all right. In a small col: 
umn headed Along the Way, and buriec 
among other obscure paragraphs, we read 


Lon Sparger, thirty-two years old, who re 
fused to give any address, but intimated ht 
came from God’s country, was taken to Belle 
vue Emergency Hospital last night suffering 
from a broken nose, two fractured ribs and the 
loss of three front teeth. He says he attended 
a wedding in Mott Street. 
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and that the Government shall give him a 
lease for 100 years to Dam No. 2 and Dam 
No. 3, together with the real estate and the 
town located at Dam No. 2. It will there- 
fore be seen that Mr. Ford’s bid can prop- 
erly be divided into two parts. I will con- 
sider these subdivisions of his bid in the 
order named. 

1. Property Conveyed by Warranty Deed. 
The property which Mr. Ford proposes 
shall be deeded to him in fee simple has 
cost the Government in round numbers 


~ about $85,000,000. As a consideration for 


the conveyance of this property by war- 
ranty deed, Mr. Ford proposes to pay the 
Government. $5,000,000. He also agrees 
that he will operate Nitrate Plant No. 2, or 
its equivalent, to its present capacity, which 
is admitted to be 40,000 tons of nitrogen 
per annum. Since his bid provides for a 
profit on this operation of 8 per cent, I do 
not consider it any valuable consideration 
for this deed of conveyance. I will discuss 
the proposed fertilizer operation of Mr. 
Ford later on. 


Included in the bid of Mr. Ford, to which 
he will get absolute title, is not only the 
real estate which I have heretofore de- 
scribed but a vast quantity of personal prop- 
erty as well. There is personal propert 
which under his bid would be conveyed 
him, amounting in value, in round numbers, 
to $2,000,000. Most of this personal pr 
erty has a definite fixed market v 
There are all kinds and quantities of b 
ing materials, all stored in sheds and 
in perfect condition. This building mater 
was bought by the Government and stor 
on the property because it was thought at 
the time it might be necessary to use it In 
extending the towns owned and built a 
the Government, and in the construction, 
of other shops and works. For instance, 
there is more than 6,000,000 feet of lumber; 
millions of common and fancy brick; 1m- 
mense quantities of slate shingles and hol- 
low building tile. There are more 
10,000 wooden doors and 3000 sereen di 
vast quantities of shingles and wind 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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This car is now driven by a great many 
people who never before owned, and never 
intended to own a closed car. 


It is driven daily over roads that hereto- 
| fore were considered too rough and too 
| heavy for anything except the sturdiest 
open cars. 


As a matter of fact, the Type-B Sedan is 
as sturdy as an open car, and was built 
by Dodge Brothers for the same identical 
kind of service. 
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and, in short, all the material that goes into 
the construction of modern homes. All this 
material is the same as new, has not de- 
teriorated in any respect, and could all be 
put on the market and sold for cash, with- 
out any delay whatever. In addition to 
this, there is a vast quantity of secondhand 
lumber, and other kinds of building ma- 
terial used in the construction by the Gov- 
ernment of temporary homes and halls for 
the use of its employes in the early stages of 
construction. There is also a large quantity 
of office furniture—typewriters, desks, and 
so on. All the tents and other camping 
equipment used by the Government at the 
beginning of its development. at Muscle 
Shoals are still there, properly stored and in 
excellent condition. In addition to this, 
there are supplies for the use of the nitrate 
plants, much more than would be needed 
within any reasonable length of time in the 
operation of these plants. For instance, 
there is one item of platinum having a defi- 
nite known market value of more than 
$700,000. Many miles of standard-gauge 
railroad built during the construction period 
of Nitrate Plants No. 1 and No. 2, and the 
two steam plants, are unnecessary in the 
operation of these plants. There are also 
numerous engines and freight cars, all in 
good condition, used during the construc- 
tion period, which are unnecessary in the 
operation of the plants. Mr. Ford could 
dispose of this personal property if he so 
desired, upon the market, and realize suffi- 
cient cash from it to pay the entire 
$5,000,000 which he proposes to give to the 
Government for the entire property. 

It is an open secret that if Mr. Ford gets 
this property he does not intend to sell any 
of the electricity which he develops at these 
great dams. He intends to use it himself 
for manufacturing purposes, and to supply 
power for such manufacturing as he may 
desire to develop at Muscle Shoals. It will 
follow, therefore, that quite a city will 
spring up in this vicinity. By the bid, Mr. 
Ford will get several thousand acres of land 
adjoining the two towns at these two 
plants. He will be able—and it would be a 
perfectly honorable and legitimate thing to 
do—to lay out this real estate into lots and 
sell it. He would perhaps sell not only the 
vacant lots but all the residence property in 
these two towns which the Government has 
already improved by building modern 
homes. There is no reason why the owner 
of these steam plants, these nitrate plants, 
this stone quarry, and the lessee of these 
dams, should own the homes in which the 
citizens of the vicinity will live. It would 
probably be good business judgment to sell 
them and thus have a city of home owners 
instead of a city of tenants. If Mr. Ford 
took this course with the property, which 
under his bid would be perfectly legitimate 
and good business, he could sell these lots 
and residences for many times the $5,000,- 
000 which he offers for the entire property. 
It would be safe to say, therefore, that on 
this part of his bid alone he would be able 
to make millions of dollars and still have 
left, by fee-simple title, all the property 
necessary or desirable for its use and its 
utilization. The lots comprising these 
towns are already worth many times what 
the Government actually paid for them. If 
Mr. Ford builds a large manufacturing 
plant in the vicinity their value would 
double and treble within a comparatively 
short length of time. 

The effect, therefore, of the bid would be 
not only that Mr. Ford would acquire this 
property without any consideration what- 
ever but that he would make a profit out 
of it, without any other consideration, of 
many millions of dollars. For him and the 
corporation which he proposes to organize 
it would be the most gigantic and profitable 
deal that he ever made in his wonderful 
business career. If he builds the manufac- 
turing establishments that he has given the 
country to understand he will construct at 
Muscle Shoals, he can make enough profit 
out of this land speculation alone to build 
all his manufacturing establishments and 
have sufficient money left to operate them 
without at any time investing a single dol- 
lar. His operations in the automobile world, 
which have resulted in such wonderful suc- 
cess, would sink into insignificance com- 
pared with the enormous profit there would 
be’ to him and his corporation in the Mus- 
cle Shoals development. This conveyance 
would in effect be the greatest and most 
magnificent gift ever recorded in history, 
and, as I have said on a former occasion, it 
would be the greatest gift ever bestowed on 
mortal man since salvation was made free 
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to the human race. It would not only assure 
Mr. Ford that he would be the richest man 
in the world but it would give him a power 
in the commercial field by which he could 
dominate the industries not only of this 
country but of the world. And if Mr. Ford 
loses, his loss will be greater than any loss 
ever incurred in the speculative world, and 
could be compared only with the loss of 
Adam and Eve when they were driven out 
of the Garden of Eden. 

2. The One-Hundred-Year Lease. We 
have seen the enormous possibilities of 
profit to the Ford corporation in that part 
of the property to which, under Mr. Ford’s 
bid, it secures absolute title. The oppor- 
tunities for making the vast sum outlined 
would not be possible if it were not for that 
part of the bid which provides for the leas- 
ing of these two great dams. The con- 
veyance of the property by fee simple, 
though resulting in a loss of over $75,- 
000,000 to the Government and though 
important in itself, sinks into insignificance 
when compared with that part of the bid 
in which Mr. Ford demands‘a lease to his 
corporation for 100 years for these dams. 
No one has ever secured from the Govern- 
ment of the United States—or so far as 
I know from any civilized government of 
the world—such an advantageous lease, — 

The conservation of the natural re- 
sources of the country, so far as navigable 
streams are concerned, has been under 
discussion for many years. The importance 
of the question increases with the passing of _ 
the years. These great streams belong to — 
all the people. The wonderful power pos- 
sibilities ought to be developed so as to 
benefit all the people. It would be an 
economic sin for Congress to turn over to 
any corporation the use of this power for 
100 years without regulation of any kind. 
We owe something to the generations that 
will come after us. We have no right to 
mortgage the inheritance of unborn mil- 
lions for the benefit of a private corpora- 
tion, unregulated and unrestrained. 

In the wildest stretch of the imagination 
we cannot foresee the wonderful possibility 
of electric energy generated from these 
streams in the next forty or fifty years. We 
only know that the use of electricity is 
becoming more general every day, that it is 
part of our civilization, ‘and that in one 
form or another every citizen has a right to 
enjoy the privileges which it affords. It 
should be understood, to begin with, that | 
Mr. Ford’s bid provides that the Ford 
corporation shall have the electricity de- 
veloped at Muscle Shoals without regula- | 
tion by either Federal or state authority. | 
For the space of 100 years this electricity 
becomes the property of the corporation, | 
as absolute and as outright as though it | 
were a king or a potentate, who owned in 
fee simple all the property and <all the | 
people of his domain. | 

The bid provides that these dams shall | 
be constructed at the cost of the Govern- | 
ment of the United States. The taxpayers 
of the country, through the Treasury of the 
United States, will contribute every dollar 
that will go into them. When the dams are | 
completed, then a lease will be given to 
Mr. Ford’s corporation for 100 years. 


Mr. Ford’s Corporation 


E OUGHT to pause and give con- | 

sideration to the fact that in Mr. | 
Ford’s bid he assumes no personal obliga- 
tion, except that he will form a corporation | 
with a paid-up capital stock of $10,000,000. 
It is with this corporation that we are deal- 
ing. Mr. Ford has done all that he has agreed 
to do in his bid when he forms this cor- 
poration. The deed I have been speaking — 
of is given to this corporation. The leasel | 
have mentioned goes to this corporation. | 
There is not even an implication in Mr. 
Ford’s bid that he will even control this” 
corporation during his lifetime. It is as- 
sumed, of course, that Mr. Ford will con- | 
trol it, and that all its stock will be owned 
by Mr. Ford or members of his immediate — 
family; but we ought to understand, to 
begin with, when we consider Mr. For 
bid we are dealing with a corporation that 
at the very best cannot be controlled by 
Mr. Ford for more than a few years. Th 
who favor his bid, if they do so upon 
ground of the great confidence that the 
people generally have in his honesty, must’ 
realize that even if we give Mr. Ford cre 
for every virtuous attribute that his friends — 
and admirers ascribe to him, it will never- 
theless follow in the course of human events 
that this corporation will eventually be 
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owned and managed as all other corpora- 
tions are. 

I am not criticizing Mr. Ford. I have 
always had great admiration for him, but 
I do not agree with some of his admirers 
who think that he is superhuman. He is 
only an individual, after all, anxious per- 
haps to outstrip all competitors of the 
world by becoming richer than any other 
human being. He is asking a deed that 
will convey for all time this property that 
belongs to all the people, and a lease for 
100 years to other valuable concessions, 
and the people who are advocating the 
acceptance of his bid do not seem to realize 
that he will not be with us long, and that 
our children and our children’s children 
will be dealing with a corporation as cold 
and as clammy as though organized by a 
Stinnes. 


Considerations for the Lease 


T IS claimed by the Ford adherents that 

under Mr. Ford’s bid this corporation 
will pay to the Government a rental of 
4 per cent on the actual cost of these dams. 
This is one of the many points of deception 
that have been heralded before the people 
of the country. An analysis of the bid 
discloses that there is no such payment pro- 
vided for. The bid provides—with an ex- 
ception that will be noted later—that the 
corporation shall pay 4 per cent on such 
expenditures made after May 31, 1922, the 
date of Mr. Ford’s bid. The corporation 
does not agree and is not obligated to pay 
any interest on any expenditure made be- 
fore that time. It must be remembered 
that prior to that date the Government had 
purchased the land abutting this dam, and 
had built the town heretofore mentioned at 
one end of the dam, and that the dam was 
partly completed on that date. The 
Government had spent at that time $17,- 
000,000 at this dam. Mr. Ford’s bid does 
not pay one penny of interest on that in- 
vestment, 

There is another exception, that a close 
analysis on the bid discloses, which is im- 
portant. It is provided in the bid that for 
six years after the completion of Dam No. 
2, this corporation, instead of paying in- 
terest, shall pay $200,000 per annum. This 
will be interest for six years of the term at 
less than 14 per cent upon the money al- 
ready expended and to be expended in the 
completion of this one dam. : 

The bid provides that the 4 per cent in- 
terest does not commence to run on Dam 
No. 3 until three years after it is completed. 
During those three years the corporation 
pays an annual rental, instead of interest, 
of $160,000. This will be interest on the 
money invested in Dam No. 3, for three 
years during the term, at less than 1 per 
cent upon the cost of the dam. 

The bid does not contemplate the pay- 
ment of any interest until these dams are 
completed. This means that no interest 
shall be paid upon any of the money in- 
vested in these dams until completion, and 
then for six years and three years, respec- 
tively, the payment of interest upon the 
Government’s investment at less than 1 
per cent upon the money that is expended 
from the Treasury of the United States 
from year to year, amounting in the aggre- 
gate on the two dams to about $75,000,000, 
no interest whatever is paid during the 
construction period, and the 4 per cent in- 
terest does not commence to run on Dam 
No. 2 until six years after its completion, 
and on Dam No. 3: until three years after 
its completion. 

If we make a computation, giving Mr. 
Ford’s corporation credit for the 4 per cent 
while he pays it, and the rental installments 
above mentioned before the 4 per cent in- 
terest commences to run, and apply it to 
the investment of the Government from 
the various dates of expenditure in these 
two dams, we find that the mathematical 
result of such computation is that Mr. 
Ford’s corporation is paying the Govern- 
ment exactly 2.79 per cent interest for this 
money; and when we -realize that this 
corporation has the use of this money for 
100 years, we begin to comprehend the 
generosity of the taxpaying public in behalf 
of Mr. Ford’s corporation. 


The So-Called Amortization 


O BE absolutely fair with Mr. Ford’s 
corporation, it must be admitted that he 
makes other payments besides the interest 
payments above analyzed. It is claimed 
by the advocates of the Ford offer that he 
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actually pays back to the Government its 
entire investment in these dams, by way of 
so-called amortization payments. This is 
one of the most interesting and deceptive 
propositions contained in the Ford offer, 
It has been heralded over the country that 
as a matter of fact the investment of the 
Government is entirely returned to the 
Treasury of the United States, and millions 
of our people believe today that if this lease 
is made to Mr. Ford’s corporation the 
Government in the course of 100 years will 
secure a return of the taxpayers’ money 
which is used in the construction of these 
dams. 

The Ford offer proposes that commenc- 
ing with the seventh year of the lease on 
Dam No. 2, and the fourth year of the 
lease on Dam No. 3, there shall be paid 
$19,868 semiannually as to Dam No. 2, 
and $3,505 as to Dam No. 3. _ It is alleged 
that if the Government would take these 
payments and loan them out at interest at 
4 per cent, then collect the interest eve 
six months and continue to loan such eol- 
lections at 4 per cent, in 100 years the fund 
would reach an amount practically equal 
to the cost of the dams less the $17,000,000 
paid by the Government prior to the Ford 
offer. It is not claimed even by the Ford 
adherents that the Government would ever 
get any return or any interest on this 
$17,000,000. 

Mr. Ford will not even dare apply his 
own amortization theory to his own busi- 
ness, but on the other hand his corporation 
should receive credit for every one of these 
payments. If we figure them up, we find 
that during the 100-year period these pay- 
ments so made by the Ford corporation 
would amount to $4,368,378; and, of course, 
the corporation is entitled to and should 
receive credit for these various installments 
upon the date when they are paid. These 
payments will have a tendency in a very 
small degree to increase the interest that 
Mr. Ford’s corporation pays upon the 
Government’s investment. If we give the 
corporation credit for every cent that it 
pays at the time it pays it, we find that 
after adding all these payments, which he 
calls amortization payments, to the interest 
payments, the corporation will be paying 
interest upon the Government’s invest- 
ment at the rate of 2.85 per cent. Analyz- 
ing the proposition therefore and reducing 
it to actual figures, we find that the Goy- 
ernment would be loaning to the Ford 
corporation about $75,000,000 for 100 
years, at an annual interest rate of 2.85 per 
cent. In other words, it means that the 
Government has not only loaned this 
money at this wonderfully cheap rate tc 
this corporation for 100 years, but that at 
the end_of the 100 years it will not have 
received back one cent of the investment, 

In justice to the taxpayers of the coun- 
try who must contribute this money, and in 
justice to the present generation and to the 
unborn generations who have title to the 
property conveyed, how can any lawmaking. 
body acquiesce in the unreasonable demand. 
that this corporation shall become the 
greatest beneficiary of public money in the 
history of civilization? By what magic 
has this financial wizard gained control of 
the public conscience so as to induce our 
public servants thus to barter away the 
inalienable rights not only of those who 
live but of unborn generations who shall | 
follow? 

But the loan of this money is not the 
only gift involved in the financial part of| 
the transaction. Not only does the Govern- | 
ment loan to this corporation, for 100 years, 
$75,000,000 at 2.85 per cent interest, but it 
gives to the corporation which is the bene- | 
ficiary of this loan the absolute title to all | 
the electricity developed, without reserving | 
any power to the Federal Government or to 
the state government to control or regulate 
in any way its use or distribution. , 

But suppose we apply Mr. Ford’s amorti- 
zation theory to his corporation. If the 
Ford adherents still claim that this foolish 
and unreasonable amortization theory is 
correct, and that the Government should 
be so unwise as to accept it, they will cer-| 
tainly admit that the same rule ought to 
be applied to the corporation that is the 
beneficiary of the Government’s charity: 
If we assume that a fair rate of interest in. 
the commercial world is 6 per cent, and 
that therefore 6 per cent is what Mr. Ford 
would have to pay for this money that he 
gets from the Government at less than 3 
per cent, we find, when we consider the | 
Government’s investment in these two: 
dams, that the difference on the investment 

(Continued on Page 60) a 
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Since Closed Car Comforts Cost No More 


Why Buy an Open Car? 


HE issue with motor car buyers this year is closed car comforts 
at open car cost. The Coach exclusively provides such 


advantages without forfeit of chassis quality. 
No other type is like it. 


invention. 


More than 140,000 Coaches are in 
service. Sales exceed 3,000 each week. 
The Coach is the largest selling 6- 
cylinder closed car in the world. That 
proves the success of value. 


It is the Closed Car 
for Everyone 


Everyone prefers a closed car. The 
Coach alone is the quality car within 
reach of all. It changed the trend from 
| open to closed cars. Now all can enjoy 
finest chassis quality with all-year util- 
ity, comfort, and closed car distinction. 


In two and a half years the Coach has 
proved a staunchness and reliability 


udson and Essex Are of One Quality—Sales Exceed 3,000 a Week 


It is a Hudson-FEssex 


never before associated with a closed 
Catapmlineevcry iservice it Satisies the 
pride of ownership. 


The Same Quality 
in Both Hudson and Essex 


Hudson and Essex are creations of the 
same engineers. They are built under 
the same patents. There is no difference 
in quality of material or workmanship. 


The price you want to pay will decide 
you for Hudson or for Essex. The 
closed car advantages of the Coach 
and’ its price surely leave no other 
consideration. 


Which?— 


at the Same Price— 
the Half-Utility of 
the Opem Garson 
the All-Year Com- 
forts and Service of 
the.oachy: .1t.is 
the One Important 
Question Before 
Buyers Today. 


Astonishingly low parts prices 
and aprogressive service policy 
keeps maintenance down to 
a minimum. Be sure and 
get parts price list from 
your dealer. 


Extra 
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ONG recognized as the appro- 
priate fencing for country 
homes and estates—beautiful, 

dignified, unobtrusive — Cyclone 
Fence is now even more desirable. 
For Cyclone “Galv-After’ Chain 
Link Fence Fabric is Heavily 
Zinc-Coated (or Hot-Galvanized) 
by Hot-Dipping Process AFTER 
Weaving. It lasts years longer than 
ordinary fabric made of wire gal- 
vanized BEFORE weaving. No an- 
nual painting expense. Let us send 
you complete information about 
Cyclone “Galv-After” Fence. 


We also manufacture iron fence and 
gates in a variety of beautiful patterns 
particularly suited to country homes and 
estates. Attractively illustrated catalogon 
request. Write nearest offices, Dept. 21. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices : 
Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Tex., Oakland, Calif., 
: (Standard Fence Co.) Portland, Ore., 
z (Northwest Fence & Wire Works) + 
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Ornamental “Complete Fence” for City 
___ and Suburban Homes 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
between 6 per cent and what the Ford 
corporation actually pays, is about $236,- 
250,000 during the entire lease period. This 
would be the actual profit if the money 
were used in business, and is, as a matter of 
fact, a fair statement of the actual profit 
based on this one item alone; but if we 
apply Mr. Ford’s amortization theory, and 
require this corporation to take the annual 
earnings on this interest item each year, 
and loan them out at interest, compounding 
them the same as he asks the Government 
to compound his payments, we find that at 
the end of the 100-year period the Ford 
corporation would have a cash fund of 
$14,500,000,000. If Mr. Ford’s theory is 
correct, as applied to the Government, and 
the same theory is applied to his corpora- 
tion, we find that at the end of this period 
this corporation would be able completely 
to control and dominate the business not 
only of the United States but of the entire 
world. 

The only consideration for this lease in 
the Ford offer is that the corporation agrees 
to furnish power, free of charge, to the 
Government, for the operation of the locks 
that are to be installed in both Dam No. 2 
and Dam No. 3. This is sucha small item 
when it is taken into consideration with the 
enormity of the entire proposition that it is 
hardly worthy of notice, and it would be 
difficult to make a computation of its value. 


Keeping the Dams in Repair 


ie THE Ford bid it is provided that the 
Government shall keep these dams in re- 
pair for the benefit of this corporation 
during the entire 100-year period. Again 
we approach a proposition that dazzles the 
human mind and causes us to wonder not 
only how any living mortal could ask the 
Government to undertake such an enor- 
mous task for the benefit of a private 
corporation, but how it could be possible 
that when such a proposition is made, the 
public would not as one man rise up in 
righteous indignation. In the history of 
our country no citizen has ever presumed 
to make such an extraordinary demand. In 
every law that has ever been passed by 
Congress, and in the General Leasing Law 
providing for the building of dams upon 
our navigable streams, it is distinctly pro- 
vided not only that the lessee shall furnish 
the money to build the dams but that he 
shall keep them in repair during the leasing 
period. If this proposition were made with- 
out connecting it with the name of any 
man it would be really laughable, and 
would not receive consideration for a single 
moment by any citizen. The corporation 
under this bid does generously agree to 
keep its power house and the machinery in 
the power house in repair, but the balance 
of the dam must be kept in repair and 
maintained in good condition by the Goy- 
ernment of the United States during the 
entire 100 years. 

In effect, the bid means that the Govern- 
ment shall go into the insurance business. 
It is true that Mr. Ford’s bid provides that 
this corporation shall pay the Government 
$35,000 annually for this insurance on Dam 
No. 2, and $20,000 annually on Dam No. 3. 
Thus the Government insures these two 
dams for 100 years, upon the annual pre- 
mium of $55,000. It is the most gigantic 
insurance policy ever conceived by the 
human mind. No insurance company in the 
world organized on business principles 
would give the proposition a moment’s con- 
sideration. Every expert who testified on 
this proposition expressed the opinion that 
these insurance premiums were absolutely 
and entirely inadequate for the risk as- 
sumed. “Dam No. 2 is the largest concrete 
structure of its kind in the world. 

In the history of engineering there is no 
basis upon which an expert could fairly 
compute what the premium on such insur- 
ance should be. Do the taxpayers of Amer- 
ica want to assume this risk for 100 years’ 
time upon the payment of this nominal fee? 
This is putting the Government into busi- 
ness with a vengeance. It is putting it into 
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a ‘business that everybody knows in all 


vance will be a losing venture. It is bindir 
the Treasury of the United States for 1C 
years in the future to save harmless a co’ 
poration that is already smothered in gov 
ernmental gifts at the expense of t} 
taxpayers. If we give to this corporatio) 
by warranty deed, all the property heret; 
fore enumerated, and then give it a leas 
for 100 years’ time, without any regulatio 
as to the hydroelectric energy it shall pri 
duce, and in effect finance the operatior 
for 100 years on a $75,000,000 basis at les 
than 3 per cent interest, why should th 
suffering public be still further mulcted b 
guaranteeing to this corporation any loss « 
any damage that might be sustained fror 
the elements of Nature during an enti. 
century? | 

The plans of Dam No. 2 provide for larg 
steel gates running all the way across th 
dam proper. No one believes that thes 
structures will last for 100 years. It is con 
ceded that they will have to be replace, 
several times during this period. They ar. 
liable also to damage at any time durin. 
high water. No one can foresee what th 
possibilities may be. A crazy anarchis 
might blow out a section of this dam wit) 
dynamite. In case of a war the entire struc 
ture might be destroyed in a few moment 
by explosives dropped from airplanes. Ex 
tremely high water might cut around th) 
dams or otherwise damage them. An earth 
quake might damage or totally destro) 
either one or both of these dams. Shoul 
the loss in any such case fall upon the tax 
payers who have practically given all thi . 
property to Mr. Ford’s corporation? 4 
cloudburst might tear away some of th 
structure. There are hundreds—yes, ther 
are thousands of ways in which extremel: 
great damage might occur. We hope it wil 
not occur. We do not expect them all ti 
happen, but it is safe to say that in th 
course of 100 years many of them will natu 
rally occur. 

If a portion of this dam were torn out 
under Mr. Ford’s bid it would at once be th 
duty of the Government to reconstruct i 
at its own expense. If it were injured by a1 
enemy or an idiot, the Government aloni. 
would be responsible for the damages. If: 
commercial corporation could be induced ti. 
issue a policy of insurance upon these dam 
it would under no condition issue one for : 
longer period than from three to five years) 
It. is doubtful indeed whether any insur 
ance institution would issue such a polic: 
under any consideration. If the Govern! 
ment were going into the insurance busi 
ness, and would issue an insurance polic: 
upon all dams in the United States, charg 
ing a premium commensurate with the risk 
it might well insure Mr. Ford’s corporation 
against loss for a reasonable fee.- But thi 
insurance business is based upon the theory) 
that the insurance company will take : 
large number of risks of a similar kind. Ni 
corporation would issue only one policy) 
unless indeed it charged an enormous pre 
mium for it. The theory of all insurance i: 
a promiscuous number of risks located ir 
different sections, and it is based upon the 
theory that though loss will always occu) 
somewhere, it will not come everywhere at 
the same time, and therefore the loss on one 
risk will be made up by the profits on many 
other similar risks. 

But the proposition of Mr. Ford is that’ 
the Government shall go into the insurance) 
business and confine the issuing of its pol-| 
icies to these two dams in the same locality, 
owned by the Ford corporation. During the, 
entire discussion no one has ever given a. 
reasonable excuse for this provision con- 
tained in Mr. Ford’s bid, and it is safe to. 
say that no one ever can, because it is not. 
based upon any business consideration or | 
upon any fair consideration of the subject. 
It is simply a proposition that binds the 
Government to guarantee the profits of this | 
corporation through 100 years, after it has 
practically donated the property in the 
first place. - | 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles A 
Senator Norris. The next will appear in an early 
issue. $ 
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By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


BIG motor-truck manufacturer, after 

trying many schemes to provide a work- 
ing incentive, finally introduced a bonus 
system that appears to fill the bill. The 
standard job was determined by time stud- 
ies, and although the bonus chart is set at 
100 per cent efficiency, an employe begins 
to earn a premium when his production 
reaches 60 per cent of the standard. If his 
output reaches 100 per cent, his earnings 
are approximately 25 per cent in excess of 


the day rate. 


Another management is saving money 


through the operation of a bonus system for 
| its delivery operations. Here the territory 


covered by deliveries is divided into zones, 
and a standard of production has been es- 
tablished for each zone. As is practically 
always the case, the bonus is based on a 
predetermined standard of accomplishment. 
Tf ten vehicles have been used in a certain 


' zone, and the operating cost of each one, 


includingthedriver’ssalary, is $500amonth, 
then a saving of $1500 a month would re- 
sult from an increase in efficiency that would 
make it possible for seven vehicles to do the 
work that had been done formerly by ten. 
It is evident that the saving per vehicle is 


' one-seventh of $1500, or about $214 per 
| driver. Having such a figure to work from, 


it is easy to determine a definite sum that 
can be assigned as a fair reward for the 
extra efforts of the drivers and their helpers. 

It makes very little difference whether 
the scene of action is an office, factory or 
mill; the same opportunity exists to better 
the effort of the individual worker by pro- 


| viding some form of bonus. If the manager 


of an office desires to improve output, let 
him start by makirg a detailed analysis of 
the work of each clerk. This work is then 


| divided into operations and a unit estab- 


lished for use as a measure of production. 
A cyclometer on the side of typewriting 


'machines will indicate the number of key 


strokes that will supply a basis for deter- 
mining units of operation. Time sheets 
must be filled in, reporting the starting and 
stopping time of each task. In many cases 
close observations must be supplemented 
by stop-watch tests. Finally, averages are 
selected for use as standards, and a rate of 
premium payment is fixed by first estab- 
lishing some figure as a fair salary for an 
average clerk doing a prescribed work. 
After the standard time for a certain task is 
known, it is easy to fix a credit for any saving 
of time the clerk achieves. The plan then is 
to pay for this time economy on the basis of 
/one-half to the clerk or typist’s salary, the 
other half of the saving going to the com- 
pany. Every suchsystem should provide for 
an increase in the worker’s wage in propor- 
tion to his or her corresponding efficiency. 


Fatigue and Underproduction 


It should be thoroughly understood that 

every wage plan that provides an incentive 
must have the full understanding and com- 
plete support of the foreman. When a com- 
pany pays its men on a basis of straight 
time wages, about all the foreman has to do 
is closely to supervise the work and keep 
‘the men from loafing. But under the bonus 
system, the fareman’s job changes from 
|that of taskmaster to instructor. Instead 
of being regarded as their natural enemy, 
|the workers now regard the foreman as 
(their best friend. He no longer needs to 
drive them, for their chief desire is to learn 
so do the work in less time. 
__ Perhaps the newest thought along this 
ine is to apply the bonus plan to groups of 
workers so as not only to increase codpera- 
tion between employes but also to reduce 
vhe expenses of timekeeping, counting and 
nspection work. There is no doubt that 
successfully to carry on business and in- 
lustry today we need devices like those 
1ere mentioned to increase the interest of 
vorkers in their jobs. 


It has also become evident to modern 
management that there is a close connec- 
tion between production and the health of 
workers. Adequate proofs are at hand to 
show that both health and individual out- 
put are materially affected by industrial 
fatigue. There is a loss of at least 20 per 
cent in production due to unnecessary 
fatigue in American industries. It is fur- 
ther estimated that the loss to employers in 
the United States by fatigue is more each 
year than the average loss from fire. Ab- 
sences from work through accidents and 
sickness are often the direct results of un- 
necessary fatigue. Overtired workers are 
the most liable to injury and are most fre- 
quently absent. 

Fatigue is caused by eye strain, dental 
troubles, unhappy thoughts, self pity, in- 
sufficient sleep, undernourishment and bad 
working habits. Other causes are the glare 
of reflected lights, long periods of standing 
and long stretches of work. No executive 
can hope to reach par in efficiency if he re- 
mains indifferent to this important matter. 


Proper Illumination 


There is no surer cause of fatigue in in- 
dustry than improper and insufficient illv- 
mination. The tendency of every workman 
is to turn his eyes toward any bright ob- 
ject, so it follows that when there is an 
unusually strong reflection of light in the 
field of vision this causes a continual draw 
on muscular action. In many cases a condi- 
tion of bad glare in a plant has alone caused 
a decrease in efficiency of as much as 25 
per cent. The first rule in office or factory 
illumination is to eliminate all high lights. 
The whole visual field should be as uni- 
formly illuminated as possible. 

Notwithstanding much talk to the con- 
trary, campaigns for health and safety 
have not yet been sold to the general run of 
American managers. In a majority of cases 
the relation of health to company profits is 
not recognized or understood. We must 
know that the worker who is tired and ail- 
ing is the one who spoils and wastes mate- 
rial and who ruins the reputation of a com- 
pany for high-quality production. By 
establishing periodic medical examinations, 
many ailments not yet serious in character 
would be discovered and cured by referring 
the sick workers to their own physicians for 
treatment. Keeping men on their jobs 
always costs less than training new workers. 

I have mentioned the close relationship 
between poor lighting and fatigue. Let me 
add further that no health program is com- 
plete unless careful provision has been 
made to conserve the worker’s vision. The 
eyes of the employe are his most valuable 
asset. Sometimes industrial efficiency is 
actually increased by deafness, and often a 
worker can get along without legs, or even 
an arm; but the fellow without sight, or 
even with defective vision, represents a seri- 
ous loss to industry and generally is a lia- 
bility mstead of an asset to the nation. In 
one examination of 10,000 workers it was 
shown that 53 per cent had uncorrected 
faulty vision and 13 per cent had defects 
that had been corrected, a total of 6600 em- 
ployes out of 10,000 with defective eyes. 

And talking of eye conservation, one 
must not overlook the evil effects of foreign 
bodies flying into the eyes of workers in 
plants where the air is often filled with solid 
particles. From this cause alone many 
hours are lost each year. In many estab- 
lishments the present plan is to install an 
electric magnet, which has proved to be a 
very efficient device for the removal of steel 
from the eye. Also, our industrial physi- 
cians have discovered that butyn, a new 
local anesthetic, is a valuable preparation 
in eye treatment. This drug is not affected 
by the Harrison Law, is more rapid and 
lasting in its effect than cocaine, and does 
not dilate the pupil or dry the eye. 
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My, but bread tastes good 
when spread with Heinz Pea- 
nut Butter! 


Children always like it, and it 
is good for them—at meal time, 
for school lunches or to shorten 
the time between meals. 


Made by Heinz, it is not 
only better than any peanut 
butter you ever tasted, but. it 
is wholesome and _ possesses 
great food value. 


Only choice peanut kernels 
are used—even the little 
“‘heart”’ at the end of each nut 
is removed to enhance flavor! 


HEINZ 


Peanut Butter. 
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I can hardly believe it’s the same car 
MURPHY FINISH 


OR the painter it’s just part of the day’s work. For 
his customer, it’s a welcome surprise—a brand-new 
car, for all the world. 

He didn’t see, of course, all the hidden, patient things 
the painter did to give his car that beautiful plate-glass 
finish—the preliminary stripping and filling in—the 
priming and surfacing coats—the rubbing and finishing 
processes. 

All he knows is that he ordered a new finish—and 
this wizard has given himanewcar. The combination of 
professional skill and glorious Murphy Finish has pro- 
duced a car that compares with anything on four shoes. 

When your car needs refinishing, talk to the painter 
who specializes in the Murphy Finish. Ask him to show 
you the Murphy Auto Color Harmony Chart. With its 


help and his you can instantly decide on a color scheme 
for your car that will be artistically correct, and at the 
same time different from that of any other car in town. 


the surface and 


aoe gave all” = Bast ¥ Mnf 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Montreal, Canada 
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BILL THE CONQUEROR 


(Continued from Page 5) 


“Ha!” barked Sir George suddenly, lift- 
ing his son and heir a clear two inches off 
the seat of his chair. “Just as I thought! 
It isn’t there!”’ 

“What, father?” 

“The fourth installment of that series on 
Bookmakers’ Swindling Methods. It has 
been discontinued. Why?” 

“Well, you see, father ——” 

‘Pilbeam told me it was a great success. 
He said there had been a number of letters 
about it.” 

Roderick shuddered. He had seen some 
of those letters. 

“Well, you see, father,”’ he bleated, ‘it 


_ was so frightfully personal.” 


“Personal!’’ Sir George’s Jovian frown 
seemed to darken the room. “‘It was meant 


_ to be personal. Society Spice is a personal 


paper. Good heavens, you don’t suppose 


| these bookmakers can afford to bring libel 
| actions, do you?” 


“But, father Me 

“All the better if they did. It would be 
an excellent advertisement, and no jury 
would award them more than a farthing’s 


damages.” 


Roderick shuffled unhappily. 

“Tt isn’t so much libel actions.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, father, it’s like this: I happened 


| to be down at Kempton Park last Satur- 


day, and I met a man who told me that 
Ike Bullett was going about uttering the 
most awful threats.” 

“Tke Bullett? Who’s Ike Bullett?” 

“He’s one of the bookies. The articles 
have been particularly outspoken about 
him, you know. And he was threatening 
that if I didn’t stop them he would put the 
lads onto me and they would come and 
butter me over the pavement.” 

Sensational as this announcement was, 
it seemed to leave Sir George completely 
unimpressed. He did not actually snap his 
fingers, but he made an odd, contemptuous 
noise at the back of his throat that amounted 
to a finger snap. Having done this, he 
proceeded to speak his mind. 

It was a manly, sturdy attitude that he 
adopted. He defied Ike Bullett and all his 
kind. Ike Bullett, he seemed to suggest, 
might put all the lads in the world onto 
Roderick, but he couldn’t intimidate him, 
Sir George. He faced with a fine, fearless 
unconcern the prospect of people buttering 
Roderick over the pavement. Not since 
the days of Lucius Junius Brutus had there 
been a father so ruggedly careless of the 
comfort of his son. 

“The series,’ said the proprietor of the 
Mammoth Publishing Co. tensely, at the 
end of a striking passage in which he had 
voiced some of the resentment he felt at 
the mean trick Providence had played upon 
him in making him Roderick’s father, “will 
be resumed—at once. Understand that?” 

“Ves, father.” 

“And if,’ said Sir George valiantly, 
“this Ike Bullett of yours doesn’t like it, 
he can lump it!” 


“Very well, father,” said Roderick hope-) 
lessly. | 

His voice was like that of a nervous Ro- 
man gladiator saluting the emperor before 
entering the arena. Through his mind there 
had flashed again a recollection of those 
letters. Crude, almost illiterate documents 
they had been, written under the pe -| 
strong emotion by rough and uncultured! 
men; yet not even Walter Pater in all the! 
glory of limp purple leather had ever ex-| 
pressed his meaning with a more exact. 
precision. He turned to go, but the painful’ 
interview was not, it seemed, yet concluded. 

“Wait,” said Sir George, ‘‘I have some- 
thing else to say to you.” 

Roderick poured himself into his chair 
once more. 

Iv ; 
ME: SINCLAIR HAMMOND, easy- 
going consort of the Egeria of the Mam-. 
moth Publishing Co., basked in the sunshine 
in the garden of Holly House, his resi- 
dence on Wimbledon Common. There was 
a notebook on his knee, and he was serib-| 

bling industriously with a stubby pencil, 

Mr. Hammond was fond of his garden, | 
It was—for a suburb—quite an Eden. Sey- 
eral acres in dimension, and shut off from 
the outer world by high brick walls, it) 
contained almost more than its fair share 
of trees; and later on, when summer came, 
it would, he knew, blaze very nobly with 
many-colored flowers. There were smooth) 
lawns, hedges of lavender and a decent: . 
sized stone pool with goldfish. Not a bad 
place at all, felt Mr. Hammond as he put. 
down his pencil, removed his glasses and 
leaned back in his deck chair; by no means 3 
bad place for a man of quiet tastes whc 
asked little more from life than to be lefi 
alone to do his writing. 

His tranquillity now was largely due tc 
the fact that he was alone. It had beer 
quite an hour since anyone had botherec’ 
him. This was almost a record, and he hac 
an uneasy feeling that it was too good t¢ 
last. He was on the point of replacing his 
glasses and resuming his work when he saw 
that his forebodings had been well grounded 
A female figure had come out through th¢ 
French windows of the drawing-room anc 
was making for him across the lawn. 

Mr. Hammond sighed. Fond though hi: 
was of his wife, the Pyke blood in her madi 
her occasionally a companion too restles| 
and uncomfortable for a man who liked t: 
sit and dream. Francie’s life was a series 0 
small wars in which cooks, housemaids 
parlor maids, chauffeurs and tradesme) 
followed one another in the réle of enemy 
and she was apt to combine in herself th 
parts of fighter and war correspondent. I 
this was Francie coming now, it probably! 
meant that he was in for half an hour’ 
military gossip. With the cook, if he recol 
lected rightly, an armistice had been con 
cluded yesterday; but he seemed t 


remember hearing something said at break | 
fast about an ultimatum to the grocer, th: 


(Continued on Page 66) 


| “§kidding Done Away With” 


(r ambulance has been in operation for a period 
«2 months and every day we receive compliments 
¢ its easy riding qualities. At a high rate of 
seed on wet streets the skidding is done away 
\th.—George P. Bell, Fairfield, Ala. 


“Gaftety and Comfort’ 

jie to the satisfaction we have experienced with 
{2 first set ot Balloon Tires applied, I have since 
¢aipped my Sedan with your 7.30 Balloon Tires. 
‘ave instructed our Superintendent to equip all 
sour Salesmen’s Ford Cars with Balloon Tires for 
{: safety and comfort of our men.— The Parmelee 
()., A. W. Moore, General Manager, Chicago, Il. 


“Smproves Car’s Appearance” 
‘e find Firestone Balloon Tires increase the riding 
talities of the car at least fifty per cent, and the 
{pearance is much improved.—Bloede’sSales and 
{rvice, Buick Distributors, Crown Point, Indiana. 


| ‘Absorbs Rocks as Big as Fist” 


‘1e effect of this Balloon Tire is simply wonderful. 
jocks nearly the size of a man’s fist may be passed 
(erand entirely absorbed. Roads here-about pre- 
fat a very uneven surface, with innumerable rocks 
jotruding. The Balloon Tire makes a smooth 
jvement of this character of road. George Fouts, 
Onzales, Texas. 


_No Increase in Gas Consumption” 
‘ter 7,000 miles, I have not had a single punc- 
‘re or flat tire. I watched the gasoline consump- 
tom very closely, and found the mileage was the 
‘me as on ordinary tires. I cannot discover any 
iteriorating effect on power with Balloon tires on 
y car.--E. H. Grey, Pit:sburgh, Pa. 


Herewith Are 
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Enthusiastic Over Prompt Application 
With Firestone Change-over Unit 


Quoted here are but a few of the many good things motorists are say- 
ing every day about their satisfaction with Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords. 


Firestone Service Dealers are ready with standardized sizes of full- 
size Balloons and the correct wheel and rim equipment for quick, 
inexpensive change-over. 


Change-over to full-size Balloons is quickly accomplished with the special 
Change-over unit, designed, perfected, and manufactured by Firestone 
for cars here listed. Only the rim and spokes removed. No change of 
hubs, brake-bands, or other parts. It is simple and easy for you to secure 
all the benefits of full-size Balloons—new comfort, safety, car protection, 
high mileage, and low fuel consumption. 


Once you have experienced these and other advantages you will never 
be without full-size Balloon cords. You, too, will add your approval to 
that of the thousands of motorists and many prominent car makers who 
have adopted them. Drive your car to any Firestone Service dealer, who 
will show you how quickly he can equip you and at what small. cost. 
Drive your car away the same day, completely equipped. Change-over 
can be made in record time and at minimum expense to you. 


Size 6.20 
64," tire 


65 


“No More Body Rattles” 


They eliminate body rattles and the riding qualities 
are unexcelled. I have tried them on all kinds of 
roads—dirt, rough and smooth macadam and hard 
surface roads. They held the road when wet and icy, 
and increased the braking power. The pick-up of the 
car is quicker.—B.H. Avery, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


“Emprove The Car 50%” 


Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords are such an improve- 
ment that I shall equip all my cars with them, re- 
gardless of the expense. I consider they improve 
car 50%. All roads are like asphalt, brakes are 
more efficient, skidding is practically impossible, 
the car pulls better in mud and chains are unnec- 
essary. Elliott White Springs, Fort Mill, S. C. 


“No Decrease in Mileage” 


To date I have driven over 5,000 miles with the orig- 
inal four Firestone Balloon Tires and from their 
appearance 20,000 miles is a conservative estimate 
for their total mileage. —H. Edson, Wheeling, W.Va. 


“Lengthening Car Life” 
Firestone Balloon Tires treat a car so tenderly 
that we fear from now on our Service Station will 
be a poorly-paying proposition. None of the cars 
we have delivered to date, has required any ser- 
vice.—Bryant G. Smith & Sons Co., Cole Dis- 
tributors, Boston, Mass. 


“Vibration Eliminated” 
With Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords there is an en- 
tire absence of the short vibrations that tire you 
out in touring. Steering gives no trouble at all; 
a little more ‘pull on the wheel when drilling in a 
garage, etc., but none at all when running. 
—Kirk Brown, Montclair, N. J. 


Size 7.30 


714" tire 


| 4 Se 4 
Listed the Full-Size to fit 20 and to fit 
7 i 21" wheels 20’ wheel 
Ba oon T ires ntericat Anderson Apperson 
uburn 6—43 Sedan — as ” 
Reco ended IN Baie Gea Bay State 128” W. B. 
pri dyet Auburn Beauty 6 Cadillac 
Barley Case Vv. Y. & W. 
for Your Car Bay State—121” W. B. Chandler Sedan 
Brewster Cole 
nek ap net x Cunningham 
nalmers Daniels 
Chandler (All Except : 
e 2 . Dorris 
Sed: 
Size 4.40 Size 5.25 Ge Re Dusenberg 
47," tire 54" tire See eee , ieoes area 
e ” C4 wt avis odge Sedan aynes—Large 
to fit 21 to fit 21 pubene opes 3 Lafayette 
Ora. 4ylinder Lincoln 
wheel wheel Elear 6—60 Dae tite 
ae its eee McFarlan 
nes—Sma 
Jord Auburn 6-43 (Except H.C. S. Hudson Marmon Sedan 
sh 7 Sencar e ses Se : Hupmobile Sedan pe 
| rolet @) LIN te are fete SE EN Nordan Ki eteor 
~nev et 49 Chevrolet—F. B Kissell a National 
Iverland pacana ; sie Ogren 
uN eet (All Except Lexington 9 kard Eigh 
x Sedan) Liberty Sedan ackard bight 
cae Dodge (All Except Sedan) Marmon (All Except Mat oa hie gheinys a 
star : Sedan) aige 
Durant—4 Cylinder eat 
Elcar 4-40 Moon 6—58 Peerless 
Essex Nash 6 Premier 
Franklin—Open Oldsmobile 1919-1923 Princeton 
a aohite Fackasd Six Pierce-Arrow 
= ilot 
rers Sedan) Premier (Except 7 Pass.) Spb 
Reo 
Kelsey R. & V. Knight (Except Rolls-Royce 


Liberty—( Except Sedan) 

Maxwell 

Monroe 

Moon 6-40 (All Except 
Sedan) 

Nash 4 Cylinder 

National 4 Cylinder 

Oldsmobile 1924 

Overland Red Bird 

Rollin : 

Seneca 

Studebaker Light 6 


Fire 


Pick out your car in this list and make a note 
of the size of Balloon Tire you should have. 
Insist upon the Full-Size Balloon which 
assures you maximum comfort, safety and 
economy. 


Sedan) 
Sayers 118’ W. B. 
Stearns Knight—4 Cyl. 
Sterling-Knight 
Stephens—82, 83, 84, 92, 
93, 94, 96, 98, 12, 15, 16, 24 
Studebaker Special Six 
Stutz 6—90 
Templar Velie 
Westcott 
Wills St. Claire 
Willys-Knight (Except 7 
passenger Sedan) 


R. & V. Knight 

Stearns Knight 6 cyl. 

Studebaker Big Six 

S. & S. 

Stephens—85, 86, 95, 
97, 18, 26, 27 

Stutz KLDH 

Stevens-Duryea 

Willys-Knight (7 pas- 
senger Sedan) 

Winton 
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HATEVER the 

product—if it is — 
made by Yale it is f 
marked by Yale for 


your protection. 
YALE indicates both 
origin and quality. 


BUILDERS’ LOCKS. 


GUARD LOCKS DEAD Locks 


NIGHT LATCHES 
PADLOCKS 
DOOR CLOSERS 
CABINET LOCKS 
BANK LOCKS 


CHAIN BLOCKS HOISTS - 


ELECTRIC 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S.A, 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, One. 


(Continued from Page 64) 
stringiness of whose bacon had recently 
been causing alarm and despondency in the 
Hammond household. 

With a little moan he put on his glasses, 
and was relieved to see that it was not his 
wife who was approaching, but his niece 
Felicia. This altered the situation entirely. 
He had no objection whatever to abandon- 
ing work in favor of a chat with Flick. 
They were firm friends and allies. More- 
over, Flick shared his ability to see humor 
in the little things of life—a valuable gift 
in woman and one of the few great qualities 
his admirable wife lacked. 

He looked at her, as she drew near, with 
the same mild wonder he always felt when 
he saw her nowadays. Seven years ago, 
when she had been dumped on him like a 
parcel on the death of his sister and her 
husband, Jack Sheridan, in a railway acci- 
dent, she had been a leggy, scraggy, tousle- 
haired, freckled thing with nose and eyelids 
pink from much weeping, a curious object 
giving as little promise of beauty as a week- 
old baby. And now the sight of her sug- 
gested to him, given as he was to drawing 
his images from the classics, a hamadryad 
or some shepherdess strayed out of an idyl 
of Theocritus. Just when the astounding 
change had taken place it would have been 
beyond him to say. It had come so gradu- 
ally and imperceptibly, first one feature, 
then another, ceasing to offend the eye— 
here a leg shortening to a decently human 
length, there a mop of amber hair miracu- 
lously tidying itself. He supposed vaguely 
that it was always this way with girls. 

“Hullo, Uncle Sinclair,” said Flick. She 
held out the overcoat she was carrying. 
“Get up!” 

“T will not get up,’’ said Mr. Hammond. 
“Why should I get up? I refuse to get up 
for anyone.” 

“Aunt Frances says it’s getting chilly 
and she wants you to put on your light 
overcoat.” 

Mr. Hammond put on the coat. He 
knew that the sleeves would brush against 
the paper when he resumed his writing, 
thus distracting his thoughts and leading 
to intemperate language; but the alter- 
native, throwing the beastly thing into the 
goldfish pond, was impossible. If he con- 
tinued to sit out here as he was and after a 
lapse of two months caught a cold, that 
cold would, he was aware, be put down to 
his reckless refusal to take the elementary 
precaution of wearing the light overcoat. 

“You know, of course, that you are an 
abominable nuisance, child?’’ he observed, 
reseating himself. 

“Of course,” said Flick equably. “It’s 
awfully nice of you to offer me your chair, 
but I shall be perfectly all right down here 
on the grass.” 

“T wouldn’t give you this chair if you 
pleaded for it with salt tears,” said Mr. 
Hammond. ‘For one thing, you’re only go- 
ing to stay a moment.” 

“T’m not. I’ve come for a nice long talk.” 

“Leave me, woman. Get back into your 
tree, you yellow-haired hamadryad. Can’t 
you see I’m busy?” , 

Flick glanced up. She was looking, Mr. 
Hammond thought, unusually pensive. 


Her mouth was a little drooped and white 
teeth showed below her lip. Her blue eyes, 
which always reminded him of a rain- 
washed sky, were clouded. This surprised 
Mr. Hammond, for as a rule she took life 
lightly. 

“Are you really busy, uncle?’’ 

“Of course not. I was just wondering 
when you came out how I should find a de- 
cent excuse for stopping work. Something 
on the mind, Flickie?”’ : 

Flick pulled at the grass thoughtfully. 

“Uncle Sinclair, you know you always 
say you never give advice to anybody.” 

“My guiding rule in life. I attribute my 
universal popularity to it.” 

“T wish you would give me some.” 

“Oh, you're different. I’ll give you all 
you want. State your case.” 

“Roderick has asked me to marry him. 
What do you think I ought to do?” 

Mr. Hammond was appalled. Ironic, he 
reflected, to think that when he had found 
that it was'Flick who was coming to disturb 
his privacy he had been relieved. But who 
would have supposed that she intended 
flinging frightful problems like this at his 
head? He was fifty-three years old and 
had grown to regard life as a spectacle, 
content to watch it without rushing in and 
grabbing hold of the steering wheel. He 
shrank aghast from advising this girl about 
a thing like marriage. Besides, what busi- 
ness had a child like her to dream of 


marrying anyone? And then Mr. En 
mond realized that time had not ¢ 
standing still. Flick was twenty-one. | 

“What does your aunt think?” he a’g 
feebly, fighting for time. 

“She thinks I ought to. But—I ¢,) 
know ——” 

A pang of pity for her innocence 4 
through Mr. Hammond. Francie had g@ 
her decision, and here the poor child, 
treating the matter as if it still lay ope) o 
debate. 

“Your aunt knows best,” he said, , 
blushed hotly at the words. They sour» 
to him like something out of one of y 
novels of his boyhood. 

“Yes, but this is something I’ve go | 
think out for myself, isn’t it?” 

Mr. Hammond felt uneasy. He 1] 
peace in the home, and this speech of Fi ’ 
seemed to suggest that conditions m \j 
conceivably arise to render peace a men 'y 
of the past. He, personally, never oppi 
Francie, It suited him to have a pox 
outside himself directing his life for }) 
But the younger generation, he was aw 2 
might look on the matter with diffe) 
eyes. Flick’s chin was round and soft, |i 
it was a strong chin. You could not (,. 
goon a girl like Flick. 

“Of course, I like Roddy,” said Fk 
meditatively. 

“Splendid fellow,” agreed Mr. Hamm 4 
heartily, growing more cheerful. He kn, 
as a fact, little or nothing of Roderick, 
he was a man who avoided the society \ 
his juniors; but if Francie indorsed |q 
that settled it. “‘Good-looking chap, t¢ fi 

“Yes, in a way.” | 

“Ah,” said Mr. Hammond, bravely | - 
ing to keep it light, “‘I see what the trou « 
is. Constant association with me has t 
your standards a little too high. You mt 
be practical, my child. There is only ¢ 
Sinclair Hammond in the world. You :! 
have to resign yourself to something sk | 
of perfection.” ¢ 

Flick ran her fingers over the short gr; 

“He isn’t very—exciting,”’ she said. | 

“You don’t want a jumpy husba., 
surely? Not a fellow like the chap in « 
Bab Ballads who ‘couldn’t walk intc: 
room without ejaculating Boom! wh} 
startled ladies greatly.’ Is that wit 
you're yearning after?” ‘ 

“TI don’t think I’ve got quite the ri) t 
word. I meant Oh, well, this is w t 
I mean, though it sounds horribly Sj 
when one says it: I suppose every gir; 
sort of half in love with a kind of fas 
prince—a sort of ideal, you know. Doe: 
it sound idiotic? Still, there it is, yi 
know. And Roderick isn’t a fairy prir > 
is he?” 

Her rain-washed eyes were more clots 
and serious than ever, but Mr. Hamm<c- 

stuck doggedly to light persiflage. 11¢ 
conversation seemed to be displaying: 
perilous tendency to plunge into the dept , 
and he disliked depths. 

“I know exactly what you mean,” > 
said. “We all have one big romance in ¢! 
lives that is apt to make everything e? 
seem commonplace and dull—a beautif, 
opalescent dream, very pleasant to dig » 
every now and then and brood over. 
my case it was the passion I conceived | 
the age of fourteen for a lady who play 
in comic opera at Terry’s Theater. I us| 
to sneak off and watch her from the galle| 
and write for her autograph and wish’ 
could save her from red Indians. I se. 
her a shilling box of chocolates once. Hea’ 
ens, how I loved that woman! There w 
none like her—none. Those were t) 
days when lovely, free, unfettered goddess. 
roamed the earth—between eight-thiri 
and eleven at night—with their beautif. 
limbs emphasized by frank satin tights. 
hardly gave a fellow a chance, I was bowle| 
over like a shot rabbit the instant I sa’ 
her. Still, I’m glad that for one reason an. 
another we were not able to marry. Isuj. 
pose she would be about seventy-eigh 
now. Much better to have her imag 
tucked away in my heart, always as you 


as new. Well, now tell me you 
romance. From the way you were speak 
ing, I’m sure you’ve had one. Out with it 
Some fatal, fascinating boy with a jamm. 
face and a Lord Fauntleroy suit whom yo 
met at a birthday party, eh?” ~« | 
Flick smiled indulgently. | 
“It isn’t quite so long ago as that.” 
“Oh, then there really was somebo 
Come on, child, confide in me. I’m quiver 
ing with excitement. Very bad for mé 
too, at my age.” wT 
“You'll laugh at me.” sed 
(Continued on Page 69) — 


' as all that? 


‘ 


| write letters to. 
| come here and pay me a visit. 


(Continued from Page 66) 

“Not I! You did not mock at my great 
love.” 

Bob, the Sealyham terrier, had wandered 
up. Flick rolled him over on his back and 
pulled his ears absently for a moment with- 
out speaking. 

“T wonder,” she said, “if you remember 
taking me to stay with a Mr. Paradene 
when we were over in America; the time 
you did the lecture tour, you know; about 
five years ago, just before you married 
Aunt Francie.” 

“Certainly. Do you suppose I’m as senile 
I can remember back much 
further. Besides, Cooley Paradene is one 
of my best friends. We both collect old 
books, which gives us an excuse for writing 
to each other. Only man in the world I do 
I’m always urging him to 
But how 


, does he come into the story?” 


“Tt was then that it happened.” 

“What happened?”’ 

“All the fairy-prince and _ beautiful- 
opalescent-dream stuff.” 

Mr. Hammond regarded his niece with 
grave concern. 

“Don’t tell me you are nurturing a secret 
passion for old Cooley. A little elderly for 
you, my child. Besides, you aren’t inter- 


_ ested in old books. You wouldn’t appeal to 


t 


him.” 
“Don’t be silly! It was Bill.” 
“What was Bill?” 

“Bill West—Mr. Paradene’s nephew. 
He’s my great love, as you would call it.” 
Mr. Hammond frowned thoughtfully. 

“Bill? Bill? I must be getting senile, 


_ after all. This William absolutely eludes 


my memory.” 


“Oh, you must remember Bill! Mr. 


| Paradene’s nephew at Harvard.” 


“Bill? Bill?” .Mr. Hammond’s face 


' cleared. ‘‘Of course! A pimply youth with 


outstanding ears.”’ 
“He wasn’t!” cried Flick, revolted. 
“ars,’’ insisted Mr. Hammond firmly, 
“which he used to hang his hat on when the 


_rack in the hall was full.” 


, clothes on 


“Nothing of the kind! He was fright- 
fully handsome and wonderful in every 
way.” ; 

“Name one way in which he was, wonder- 
ful,’ said the skeptical Mr. Hammond. 

“Well, I’ll tell you something wonderful 
that he did—he saved my life.”’ 

“Saved your life?””. Mr. Hammond was 
interested. ‘“‘How did that happen?” 

“We were bathing in Mr. Paradene’s 
lake, and I went out too far. As a matter 
of fact, we had finished bathing and I was 
supposed to be in my tent dressing. But 
I couldn’t resist one last swim. It very 
nearly was my last too. Bill had dressed, 
but he came out just in time and saw me 
struggling, and he dived in with all his 


“Ass! Ought to have taken off his coat.” 

“Well, perhaps he did take off his coat, 
and I wish you wouldn’t interrupt and spoil 
the story. He dived in and swam out to 
‘where I was kicking and screaming, and 
brought me in safe and sound. I should 
|have been done for in another half minute. 
\I had swallowed most of the lake.” 

“And why is this the first I have heard 
Orig.” ‘ 

“We kept it dark. Bill, I suppose, was 
modest. At any rate, he begged me not to 
‘Say anything about it; and I didn’t say 
‘anything, because I jolly well knew I should 
be stopped bathing again if I did. He left 
next day to join some friends near Boston, 
jand I’ve never seen him since.” 
| Her voice shook a little. Mr. Hammond 
lit his pipe thoughtfully. Though sympa- 
thetic, for he understood Flick, he decided 
to continue in the light vein. 
| .“T shouldn’t worry about him, Flickie,”’ 
he said. ‘A fellow like that is sure to have 
been snapped up, by now. Heroes don’t lie 
around loose for long. Concentrate on the 
sternly practical side of things, my dear. 
Fix your mind on Roderick. Here’s a young 
fellow whom you admit you like—good- 
looking, amiable, and the heir to a title and 
more money than you'll be able to spend in 
half a dozen lifetimes, even if you start col- 
ecting old books. Upon my word, I think 
you could do worse. You can have a lot of 
fun in this world with a title and a million 
pounds, you know. Besides, think how 
jolly it will be marrying into the Mammoth 

ublishing Co. and being able to read all 
he articles in Pyke’s Weekly days before 
hey appear in print.’ 

Flick was silent. She was wishing in a 

gue and formless way that life had not ar- 

anged itself quite like this; and yet she 


re 
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could not have said exactly what was her 
objection to the existing state of affairs. 
After all, she did like Roddy; and she had 
known him a long time. Not like being 
asked to marry a stranger. 

And again, though everybody was very 
kind and pleasant, and never so much as 
hinted it to her, there was no getting away 
from the fact that she was a penniless or- 
phan, hardly in a position to take nebulous 
and fanciful objections to the quite attrac- 
tive sons of millionaires. 

at I think I’d better marry him,” she 
said. 

A chill little wind blew across the garden 
and she shivered. Mr. Hammond was glad 
now that he had been made to put on the 
light overcoat. Francie, he reflected, was 
always right. 


(CHAPTER II 


ILLIAM PARADENE WEST sat in 

the middle of the road at that busy 
spot where Forty-second Street joins Fifth 
Avenue. Always crowded, this center of 
New York appeared now to be even more 
congested than usual. On every side, as far 
as the eye could reach, vast hordes of people 
with peculiar faces passed and repassed; 
and as they went jeered at Bill unfeelingly. 
A policeman, chewing gum, surveyed him 
with quiet dislike—offended, doubtless, for 
policemen are prudish in these matters, by 
the fact that he was barefooted and clad 
only in a suit of mesh-knit underwear. 
Somewhere close at hand a steam riveter 


-was at work, making a noise singularly af- 


flicting to the nerves. 

How Bill had come to be in this conspic- 
uous and embarrassing position he was not 
precisely clear. 
way riding a motor bicycle across a wide 
prairie and subsequently being chased by 
leopards through a forest, but after that 
there occurred a gap in his memory. Still, 
here he was, and it now became apparent to 
him that the disadvantages attached to his 
predicament were even more marked than 
he had at first supposed. On top of his 
head somebody had placed one of those 
iron spikes which road menders use in 
breaking up asphalt, and two men with 
large hammers were hitting this with a 
rhythmical vigor, each blow causing a jar- 
ring pain to run through his entire body. 
The steam riveter, which had stopped for 
a moment, began its hideous din once more. 

Bill felt ill-used and miserable. It was 
not so much the pain that distressed him, 
acute though this was; nor the fact that 
the men with the hammers were respectively 
his Uncle Cooley, on whose bounty he had 
been subsisting for years, and Judson 
Coker, his best friend, hand in hand with 
whom he had passed through both school 
and college. All this he could have endured 
with fortitude as part of the ordinary give 
and take of life. The thing that cut him to 
the quick was the discovery that the extraor- 
dinarily beautiful girl who held the spike 
in position—and did it, what is more, with 
a radiant smile as if she thoroughly enjoyed 
it—was Judson Coker’s sister, Alice. 

That really was bitter. That hurt. He 
worshiped that girl with a love not only 
voleanic but steadfast. Since their first 
meeting, nearly a year ago, he had been 
circling coyly about her, trying to muster 
up courage enough to lay at her feet a strong 
man’s honest devotion. He had given her 
flowers, chocolates, and on her birthday a 
beaded bag. And hereshe was jabbing spikes 
into his head. Women are like that. 

The noise of the riveter rose to a demo- 
niacal crescendo. So insistent did it be- 
come that Bill, after stirring uneasily on 
his pillow, finally opened his eyes; and, 
having blinked at the sunlight pouring in 
through the window, became aware that 
another day had begun and that the tele- 
phone at his bedside was ringing. At the 
same moment the door opened and Ridge- 
way, his capable manservant, entered. 

“T think I heard the telephone, sir,” said 
Ridgeway. 

“So did I,” said Bill wanly. 

The mists of sleep had rolled away and 
returning consciousness was revealing the 
fact that he felt extremely. unwell. His 
head had swollen unwholesomely to about 
twice its normal size and shooting pains 
shuddered through it. His mouth was full 
of some unpleasant flannel substance, 
which proved on investigation to be his 
tongue. Memory awoke. It all came back 
to him now. Last night Judson Coker had 
given a party —— 

Ridgeway had removed the receiver. 

“ Are you there? . Yes.” His voice 
was a well-modulated coo. The young 


He could recall in a vague j 
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LECTRIC CLEANER 
Gets ALL the dirt by Air Alone 
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Let the Royal Do 
All Your Cleaning 


MONG the many outstanding superior- 
ities of the Royal Electric Cleaner is its 


ability to do all your housecleaning tasks. 


The Royal not only cleans your rugs with the 
greatest thoroughness, but also, when used with 
its attachments, is a complete housecleaning 
plant—always instantly ready. 


Royal attachments enable you to get 100% 
service from your Royal. They still further 
prove the supremacy of this matchless cleaner. 


Was 


Use the Royal to clean and renovate your 
floor coverings, and, with its attachments to 
complete your housecleaning by removing dust 
and dirt from curtains, draperies, upholstery, 


PC Ras i 


bedding, fabrics of all kinds, and even your 
closed car. ne 


There is a reason for the superiority of the 
Royal and its attachments. Successful use of 
attachments requires strong suction, and the 
Royal furnishes the powerful suction required. 


Enjoy the full cleaning service of your Royal 
by using its attachments also. One is a worthy 
companion to the other. Combined they furnish 

a housecleaning service 
unrivalled for easy opera- 
tion, thoroughness, econ- 
omy and efficiency. ne 
Ask the Royal Dealer to 
show you this superfine 
Electric Cleaner. He'll 
gladly demonstrate it in 
‘your own home—without 
obligation to you. Write 
us if you don’t know his 


Emblem of 


| BUSINESS CHARACTER th 

Rice Leaders |) 
| of He Moria 
Association 


name. 


The P. A. Geier Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
New York 
Manufactured in Canada for Canadians by 
Continental Electrical Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Also Manufacturers of Royal Vibrators, Hair 


Cutter, Royal Drier, Royal 
Clothes Washer: 


Boston 
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ALL. TIED BOR, YO aPeo 
USINESS WEAR — SPORT. WEAR — DRESS 
WEAR—there’s a Spur Tie for any time o’ day, 
with your favorite type of collar. You see young chaps 
wearing it—and fellows not so young. Its style, value 
and convenience make it a universal favorite among 
well-dressed men. Of course there are imitations—but 
all lack the exclusive, patented, shape-holding feature, 
which permits you to arrange it as you please and keep 
it that way. Invest 50c in one or $1.00 in two—at 
some convenient shop—today. A host of attractive 
patterns—two sizes—and square or pointed ends—to 
pick from. 


If your dealer will not supply you send $1.00 for two, soc for one 
specifying size, style and color preferred. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES—LOOK FOR THE NAME ON TIE 


HEWES & POTTER, BOSTON, MASS. 
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master’s. return-home at a little after four 
in the morning had not passed unnoticed 
by Ridgway, and he knew instinctively 
that soft speech would be appreciated. 
“Yes, I will give Mr. West your message.” 
He turned to Bill and cooed anew like a 
cushat dove calling to its mate in spring. 
“Roberts, Mr. Cooley Paradene’s butler, 
on the telephone, sir. He requests me to 
inform you that Mr. Paradene returned 
from his travels yesterday and is very ur- 
gent that you should visit him this after- 
noon.” 

Bill was in but poor shape for paying calls. 
However, Uncle Cooley’s invitations had 
the quality of royal commands. You can- 
not accept a large quarterly allowance from 
a man and decline to see him when desired. 

“Down at Westbury?” he asked. 

“At Westbury, sir, yes.” 

“Tell him I’ll be there.” 

“Very good, sir.”’ Ridgway relayed this 
information to the waiting Roberts and 
replaced the receiver. ‘Shall I prepare 
your breakfast, sir?”’ 

Bill considered the point. 

“T suppose so,” he said at length with- 
out enthusiasm. Breakfast was never a 
popular meal with those who had enjoyed 
overnight the hospitality of Judson Coker. 
“Something pretty light.” 

“Exactly, sir,” said Ridgway. under- 
standingly, and slid from the presence. 


Bill lay on his back, staring at the ceiling. 
His head seemed more grossly enlarged 
than ever. He wished he had told Ridg- 
way to go out and stop those birds singing 
in the trees of Central Park across the road. 
Voluble, insufferably hearty English spar- 
rows they were, the sort of birds that in a 
properly run city would be put down by 
law. But it was too much effort to do any- 
thing about it now. Everything was too 
much effort except just to lie here very 
quietly with one’s eyes on the ceiling. 

He fell to meditation, and was still medi- 
tating when a voice spoke in his ear. It was 
a nasty rasping voice, not soft and gentle 
like Ridgway’s, and he recognized it im- 
mediately as that of Conscience. They had 
had arguments before. : 

“Well?” said Conscience. 

“Well?” said Bill defensively. 

“Up a bit late last night, eh?’’ 

“A little.” 

“T thought as much.” 

“T was at a party at Judson Coker’s,” 
said Bill. ‘I had promised to go, so I had 
to. A man must keep his word.” 

““A man need not lower himself to the 
level of the beasts of the field,’’ said Con- 
science coldly. ‘‘It begins to look to me as 
if you were something of a young waster.” 

It was an offensive remark, but in his 
melancholy morning mood Bill found him- 
self unable to combat it. He was in the 
frame of mind when men search their hearts 
and plunge into sudden reformations. 

“T should think you’d have more self- 
respect and arudimentary sense of decency,” 
proceeded Conscience. “You love Alice 
Coker, don’t you? Very well, then. A man 
who loves that noble girl ought to consider 
himself in the light of a priest or something. 
But do you? Not by a jugful! Lost to all 
sense of shame is the way I’d put it.” 

This also struck Bill as true. 

“T’ve had my eye on you, young man, for 
a long time, and I’ve about got you sized 
up. What’s the matter with you, among 
other things, is that you’re a worm, a loafer, 
a sponger, and a shiftless, backboneless 
disgrace to civilization. You wasted your 
time at Harvard. : Yes, I am per- 
fectly aware that you made the football 
team. I’m not saying you’re not a healthy 
and muscular young animal; what I’m 
complaining about is your soul. You’re 
simply not among those present when it 
comes to soul, and the soul is what brings 
home the bacon. As I was saying, you 
didn’t do a stroke of work at Harvard, and 
ever since you came out of college you’ve 
been hanging around New York, abso- 
lutely idle, living on your Uncle Cooley. 
It’s no good to say that he can give you 
this allowance of yours without feeling it. 
That’s not the point. I know perfectly 
well that he owns the Paradene Pulp and 
Paper Co. and is a millionaire. What I am 
driving at is that you’re degrading your- 
self by sponging on him. You’re not a bit 
better than your Uncle Jasper.” 

“Here, I say!’ protested Bill. He had 
been prepared for a good deal, but this was 
overdoing it. 

“Not one bit better than your Uncle Jas- 


_ per and your Cousin Evelyn and all the rest 


of the family leeches,” insisted Conscience 
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firmly. “Bloodsuckers, all of you. Uncle 
Cooley is the man with the money, and the 
entire family, you included, has been bleed- 
ing him for years.” : 

Bill’s spirit was broken. 

“What shall I do about it?” he asked 
humbly. 

“Do? Why, bustle about and earn a 
living for yourself. Get up, you wastrel, 
and show there’s something in you. Goto 


- your uncle and tell him you want to work,| 


You're twenty-six and haven’t started yet. 
Do you intend to loaf through the whole of 
your life like this?” 

Bill blinked at the ceiling. Conscience’s 
exordium had wrought powerfully upon 
him. That stuff about trying to be worthy 
of Alice Coker—that touched the spot. But 
what really stung was the suggestion that 
he was on a par with Uncle Jasper and 
Cousin Evelyn. That was a wicked punch. 
That most certainly wanted looking into. In 
all the world the persons he most despised. 
were these relatives of his who loafed 
around living on Uncle Cooley. Incredible, 
he would have said, that he, the winning 
and debonair Bill West, could actually be 
classed with these ghastly excrescences, 
And yet ‘ 

The position of affairs in the Paradene 
family was one that is frequently met with 
in this world. Cooley Paradene, by means. 
of a toilsome youth and a strenuous middle 
age, had amassed a large amount of money, 
and now all his poor relations had gathered 
round to help him spend it. His brother 
Otis hada real-estate business that required 
frequent subsidies; his brother-in-law, Jas- 
per Daly, was an inventor whose only suc- 
cessful inventions were the varied methods | 
he discovered of borrowing money; his 
niece Evelyn had married a man who was. 
always starting new literary reviews. They 
were not people who agreed together on 
many subjects, but on this one point of 
electing Cooley to the post of family pay-. 
master they had been unanimous. | 

For some years now Uncle Cooley had 
been showing, in the matter of parting with | 
money, a pleasingly docile spirit for a man 
whose quickness of temper had at one time 
been a family byword. Something had hap-’ 
pened to Mr, Paradene recently, purging 
the old Adam out. of him; and his relatives | 
were inclined to think that what had 
brought about the change was the hobby of 
collecting old books that had gripped him’ 
in his sixtieth year. Until he had started| 
book collecting, Cooley Paradene had been 
a little too formidable and uncertain foi) 
comfort. He had chafed at the constant 
calls made on his purse. Once he hac! 
thrown a small chair at Jasper Daly, thougt | 
unfortunately with a poor aim. But now 
everything was splendid. He just moonec. 
about his library at Westbury and signec, 
checks in that delightful absent-minded way 
we like to see in our rich relatives. | 

This was the man who had supported Bil). 
West through college days and up to the) 
moment when he lay in bed this morning, | 
tortured by Conscience. Yes, Bill decided, | 
Conscience had been right. Of course he 
was not really so bad as Uncle Jasper and. 
Cousin Evelyn; but he could see now that! 
he had allowed himself to drift into an am- 
biguous position, and one that might easily. 
lead people who did not know what a fine 
fellow he was to form mistaken judgments. 
Most assuredly he must go to Uncle Cooley, 
and announce his readiness to accept a job 
of work. He had never felt anything of an 
urge toward the pulping of paper, but in 
this new mood engendered by remorse he | 
rather fancied that there must be more 
pleasure to be derived from it than the cas-| 
ual spectator would imagine. He had no no- 
tion how one pulped paper, nor what one did | 
with it when pulped; but these were small 
technical details he would doubtless master | 
during the first week. The main thing was 
to get started. 

Filled with resolution, Bill heaved him-| 
self up with a groan and made for the bath- 
room. 


There is magic in a cold shower. In com-| 
bination with youth, few ills of the flesh can. 
stand against it. Drying his glowing body 
five minutes later, Bill, though still tender 
about the head and apt to leap at sudden 
noises, felt on the whole a new man. He 
thrilled with courage and determination. 
As he toweled his back, he reviewed the 
program before him. He would be content | 
with something quite modest at first, of 
course; something that would just enable 
him to look round and get a grasp on things. | 
This achieved, he would begin to make his _ 
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resence felt. Toiling with the banked-up 
nergy of one who had never done a hand’s 
urn in his life, he would soar higher and 
igher, until eventually he got control of 
he entire outfit. 

It was about time that Uncle Cooley had 
real livewire looking after the Paradene 
‘ulp and Paper Co.’s affairs. The old boy 
ad been a hustler in his day, but for the 
ast few years he had allowed a taste for 
‘avel and the fascination of his library to 
ike up too much of his time. What the 
aradene Pulp and Paper Co. wanted was 
ew blood, and he, Bill, was the man to sup- 
ty’ it. 

He dressed and went in to his light break- 
st. So exalted was he by now that his 
veams of the future began definitely to 
clude a lifelong union with Alice Coker. 
e brushed aside obstacles grandly. He 
It alert and conquering. As he picked up 
‘'s morning paper he had got his plans so 
rfectly elaborated that he half expected 
find on the front page the headlines: 


SociEty ROMANCE 
UNG PULP-PAPER KING WEDs BEAUTIFUL 
GIRL 
INTERVIEW WITH MR. WEST 


Instead, all that met his eye was the 
(stomary: 


Society DIVORCE 
| Ex-WIFE’s HEART-BALM LOVE TANGLE 


“Ugh!” said Bill, disgusted, and attacked 
ls grapefruit. 

“Mr. Judson Coker on the telephone, 
:,” said Ridgway, oozing softly in like 
=ne soundless liquid. 

Bill walked to the telephone in a cold, 
trd, censorious mood. It was impossible 
f- him in his reformed condition to think of 
t; friend and host of last night without a 
Tritanical shudder. Odd, he reflected, 
Hw often the noblest girls had these deplor- 
ale brothers. Bill’s standard in the matter 
cbrothers for the goddess of his heart was 
trhaps a trifle high, and it is to be doubted 
viether a composite of Sir Galahad, Good 
Ing Wenceslaus and Saint Francis of 
Asisi would quite have made the grade. 
Jdson failed altogether to qualify. Why, 
I:t night, he recalled, Judson had behaved 
f. all the world like a licentious clubman 
iia superfilm being the life and soul of one 
othose parties out of which the censor cuts 
tee thousand feet the moment he sees it. 
Cyety of spirit is all very well, but there 
a: limits—especially for those closely re- 
iced to the sweetest of her sex. And these 
liits Judson Coker had exceeded by sev- 
e] parasangs. 

‘Hello!’ said Bill. 

Je spoke crisply and in a manner to dis- 
cirage badinage. Not that Judson, after 
let night’s celebrations, was likely to in- 
dge in airy quips. Bill was a little sur- 
psed, indeed, that the other should be 
ae at so early an hour as this to speak at 
a 

\ voice sounded over the wire. It was 
tl husky voice of one who has wandered 
fe and long across the hot sands, the voice 
oman delicately endeavoring to keep the 
t of his head from coming off. 

‘That you, Bill, o’ man?” 

‘Yes.” 

‘So you got home all right?”’ said the 
vce in tones of surprised congratulation. 

3ill resented this reminder of a past now 

dzarded forever. . 

Yes,” he said frigidly. ‘‘What do you 
wit?” 

\n unseen throat cleared itself feebly. 

_ (Just remembered, Bill, 0’ man. Most 
imortant thing. I invited half a dozen of 
th Follies girls to come on a picnic this 
af-rnoon.” 

| Well, what about it?” 

‘I’m relying on you to rally round.” 

sill frowned—such a frown as Saint 

Avhony might have permitted himself. 

/You are, are you?”’ he said sternly. 
“nen listen to me, you poor fish! Let me 
teyou that I’ma changed man and wouldn’t 

seen dead in a ditch with a Follies girl. 
af if you’ll take my advice, you'll pull up 
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ay try to realize that life is stern and 
rea and meant for something better 
a awed gasp interrupted his harangue. 
\Gosh! Bill!’ quavered the voice. “I 
neced you buzzing around pretty ener- 
gecally last night, but I’d no notion you 
wld be quite so bad this morning. You 
myt have got the head of a lifetime—abso- 
luily of a lifetime!”” The voice sank to an 
€aiest whisper. “What you want to do, 
o’ man, is to take a couple of Never 


— 
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Say Dies. That’s what I’m going to do. 
You remember the recipe? One raw egg in 
half a wineglassful of Worcester sauce, 
sprinkle liberally with red pepper, add four 
aspirins and stir. Put youright in no time.” 

And this man was her brother! Bill 
shuddered. 

“T am feeling perfectly well, thank you,” 
he said austerely. 

“Fine! Then you will come to the picnic, 
after all?” 

“T will not! I wouldn’t have dreamed of 
doing so in any case; but as it happens, 
I have a previous engagement. I’ve got to 
go to my uncle’s place at Westbury. He 
got home yesterday and phoned me this 
morning.” 

““My dear chap! Say no more!” The 
voice was cordial and sympathetic. “I 
quite understand. You mean the uncle who 
unbelts the allowance on the first of every 
quarter? Of course you must go and see 
him. I suppose you’ll grab the chance of 
touching him for a bit extra? It must mean 
you're pretty strong with him if he’s so 
crazy to see you the moment he gets home.” 

“Tf you want to know just what I’m go- 
ing to do when I see Uncle Cooley,” said 
Bill coldly, “I'll tell you. I’m going to ask 
him for a job.” ~ 

There was an exclamation of annoyance 
at the other end of the wire. 

“This darned phone is out of order,” 
complained the voice. ‘‘You can’t hear a 


thing. It sounded just as if you said some- |. 


thing about asking your uncle for a job,” 
said the voice amusedly, tickled by the 


’ quaint conceit. 


“That is exactly what I did say.” 

Silence. 

oA job? ” 

SO Vieg:?? 

“Do you mean work?” 

“ce Wor 2? 

The voice became almost tearful in its 
agitation. 

“Don’t do it, Bill! Don’t do it, o’ man! 
You don’t know what you’re talking about. 
You aren’t yourself. It’s just having this 
head that’s giving you ideas like that. Do 
take the advice of an old pal and mix up a 
Never Say Die. It never fails. Guaranteed 
to make a week-old corpse spring from its 
bier and enter for the six-day bicycle race. 
Write the recipe down on a piece of paper 
so that you won’t forget it. One raw 
egg ete 2 

Bill hung up the receiver, revolted. He 
was returning to his breakfast when the 
telephone bell rang again. Indignant at 
this pertinacity on the part of his despica- 
ble friend, he strode back and spoke with 
wrathful brusqueness: 

“Well, what do you want now?” 

“Oh, Mr. West, is that you?”’ 

It was not Judson at all. The voice was 
a female one; and hearing it, Bill tottered 
with indescribable emotion. All female 
voices sound very much alike over the tele- 
phone, but this was one that his heart would 
never allow him to mistake. It was she! 
And he—criminal fool, misguided black- 
guard that he was—had spoken angrily! Ye 
gods, that even in error he should have 
addressed her so! That “‘ Well!’ That em- 
phasis on the ‘‘now!”’ It was vile, brutal, 
fiendish. Words poured from him in an 
apologetic flood: 

“Miss Coker, I’m terribly sorry. I don’t 
know how to apologize. I thought it was 
somebody else. I didn’t mean—I wouldn’t 
have—I hopeyou aren’t— I hope I[haven’t— 
I hope you won’t a 

“Mr. West,” said his audience, taking 
advantage of a lull, ‘‘I wonder if you would 
do me a great favor.” 

Bill’s knees gave at the joints. Heswayed 
deliriously. 

“Doyoua favor?” he breathed fervently. 
“You bet I will!” 

“Tt’s very important. Can you come and 
see me?”’ 

“You bet I can!” 

“Would you be able to manage it this 
morning?”’ 

“You bet I would!”’ 

“Thank you so much.” ; 

Bill stood for a moment breathing hard. 
There was a mist before his eyes. She 
wanted him to do her a favor! It was to 
him that she turned, not to Toddy Van 
Riter or Eustace Bailey or any other of 
those who formed the court of which she 
was the undisputed queen. Could he come 
and see her? Yes—a thousand times yes, 
even if the road to her father’s house were 
lined with fire-breathing dragons. 

He returned to the sitting room, and go- 
ing to the mantelpiece, inspected very care- 
fully and reverently all the photographs of 
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The Blabon floor of plain gray linoleum accents the beauty of this 


Linoleum is the foundation 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 


Everyone interested in 
furnishing the home 
should have this new 32- 
page, 8” x 11” brochure, 
beautifully illustrated in 
color. The illustration 
shown above is taken 
from it. This brochure 
explains the correct use 
of color and materials. 
Sent anywhere in the 
United States upon 
receipt of 15 cents. 
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bedroom in wood violet tones. 


of 
this charming bedroom | 


What possibilities of color and decorative 
treatment, with a Blabon floor to harmonize! 
That is the beauty of Blabon floors of Art 
Linoleum—so helpful in modern furnishing, 
because they fit in with any decorative 
scheme. 


Blabon floors, always beautiful, never need 
expensive refinishing. Their smooth, crackless 
surface is sanitary. They are easily kept bright 
and clean by going over them occasionally 
with a damp cloth. They are springy and 
comfortable to walk upon. Fabric rugs, when 
thrown over them, may be removed for the 
summer to save wear-and-tear. 


In Blabon Plain or Inlaid Linoleums the 
colors and patterns go through to the burlap 
back and remain distinct and clear all 
through the long life of the linoleum. Waxing 
and polishing add to their beauty. Blabon 
floors are economical to maintain. 


There are many places in the home where 
Blabon Printed Linoleums, even more 
moderate in price,may be used to advantage. 

Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, sanitary, and 
mothproof. They lie flat without fastening. 

Any good furniture or department store can show you Blabon 
Art Linoleums. For genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. 

Our illustrated booklet, “The floor for the Modern Home,” 
will be sent, free, upon request. Address us at Nicetown Station, 


Philadelphia. 


Important Notice: 
Floor coverings (including rugs) made upon a felt paper base are 
not linoleum, and to describe, advertise or sell them as linoleum 


is a violation of the law. Felt paper floor coverings have a black 
interior which is easily detected upon examining the edge. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 73 years 
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Repair it your- 
self and save $10 


Big ee 
Car Size, $1 to $50 repair bills. 


Stop Radiator Leaks 
Yourself for 75c 


You do not have to have your radiator 
removed and do without your car to 
have leaks repaired. Stop leaks any- 
where in your car’s cooling system with 
Warner Liquid Solder. Does its work 
quickly, completely and permanently. 
Absolutely harmless. Guaranteed by 
Mr. A. P. Warner, inventor of the fa- 
mous Warner Speedometer. Will not clog cir- 
culation or do any other damage. If it doesn’t 


do all we claim for it, your money refunded. 
Write us direct if your dealer can’t supply you. 


WARNER-PATIERSON CO. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Your Ford's 
J erking and 
Shaking — 


Softens, renews and prolongs 
life of transmission bands 


Save your Ford from that de- 
structive vibration every time 
you press a pedal. Simply pour 
acan of Warner Chatter Cure 
into oil in crankcase. It re- 
moves the glaze and softens 
the bands. Saves cost ofnew 
bands. Improvement in rid- 
ing amazing. Absolutely 
harmless tooiland engine. 
No odor. Completely 
removes the cause of 
Chattering—thousands 
endorse it. Cuts upkeep. 
If your dealer cannot 
supply you—use cou- 
pon. Getacanatonce— 
we refund your money if 
S it does not make your § 
Ford start and stop 
5 100% better. 
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WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Enclosed find seventy-five cents. Please send me 
one can of Warner Chatter Cure. 


Name 


Address 


Town 
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Stops Spring Squeaks 
Squirt a few drops on springs—it , 
quickly penetrates, dissolves rust / 
and covers surface with acushion of 
finest lubricant. Increasesriding 
qualitiesofcar50%, Contains 
Acheson’s deflocculated 

graphite. 1000 other uses. & 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Enclosed find seventy-five cents. Please send me 


one can of Warner Penetreen. 
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Town 
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Miss Coker it contained—eleven in all, 
painfully and laboriously acquired by the 
slow process of sneaking them one by one 
out of Judson’s rooms. Alice was a much- 
photographed girl, and being devoted: to 
her unworthy brother kept him well sup- 
plied with her pictures. The horror of the 
moment when he had found that lost soul 
using the latest specimen to cut the pages 
of a detective novel had never quite left Bill. 


qr 


O THE sensitive visitor, alert at noticing 

atmospheric phenomena, there would 
have seemed on this April morning some- 
thing not altogether right about the resi- 
dence of Mr. J. Birdsey Coker on Hast 
Sixty-first Street. The dwelling place of the 
father of Alice and Judson was tastefully, 
even luxuriously, furnished, and exhibited 
outwardly all the earmarks of a refined and 
wealthy home; but over it there seemed 
to brood a curious awed hush, as if a cyclone 
had recently passed that way or some great 
sorrow come upon the inmates. If Bill had 
not been so immersed in thoughts of Alice, 
he might have observed a scared expression 
in the eyes of the maid who admitted him 
shortly after half past twelve. But being 
so immersed, it was not until he reached the 
drawing-room and found himself looking 
into the lovelier eyes of the mistress of the 
house that he suspected any calamity. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed. ‘‘What’s 
the matter?” 

Alice Coker was an amazingly handsome 
girl. She was modeled on rather queenly 
lines, unlike her brother Judson, who fa- 
vored his father’s side of the family and 
looked like an Airedale terrier. Her features 
were perfect, her teeth were perfect, her hair 
was perfect. The effect she gave at a first 
encounter was of flawless beauty. But at 
the moment, what anyone presented to her 
would have noticed was not that she was 
beautiful but that she was worried. Those 
who make the nation’s songs—so much 
more admirable than its laws—advise us to 
look for the silver lining, to seek the blue- 
bird, to put all our troubles in a great big 
box and sit on the lid and grin. Alice Coker 
had been unable to follow this counsel. Old 
Man Trouble, that foe of the song writers, 
had plainly conquered her proud spirit. 

“Sit down, Mr. West,” she said, formal 
even in her agitation. 

For many months now this tendency to 
a cool formality on her part had irked Bill. 
With the sisters of most of his other friends 
he was on terms of easy comradeship. But 
then he had been brought up with them 
from a child; and, though he had known 
Judson so long, Alice had only entered his 
life a year ago. He did not know all the 
facts, but he gathered that the peace of the 
Coker home had been marred by a good 
deal of that ex-wife’s heart-balm love- 
tangle stuff. At any rate, until last March, 
Alice had lived in Europe with her mother; 
and only on that lady’s death had come to 
New York to keep house for her father and 
disturb the peace of mind of the male mem- 
bers of the younger set. 

Bill sat down, registering devotion, sym- 
pathy and willingness to do all that a red- 
blooded man may for beauty in distress. 

“It was very good of you to come,”’ said 
Alice. 

“No, no—oh, no—no, no—no, no,” said 
Bill. 

“Tt’s about Judson.” 

“Judson?” 

“Yes. Father is simply furious. Not,’ 
proceeded the fair-minded Miss Coker, 
‘that you can really blame him. Juddy did 
behave very badly.” 

Bill found himself in something of a di- 
lemma. He wished to agree with every 
word she spoke, but horrified condemnation 
of Judson at this point might, he felt, be 
resented. Besides, he was handicapped in 
the capacity of censor of morals by not 
knowing what his convivial friend had been 
doing to excite the parental wrath to such 
an extent. He contented himself with 
making a low, honking noise like a respect- 
ful wild duck. 

“Apparently Judson gave a party last 
night,”’ said Miss Coker. She sniffed dis- 
dainfully; “a very rowdy party to a lot of 
impossible girls from the theaters. What 
pleasure he gets from mixing with such 
people,”’ she went on severely, “I cannot 
see.” 

“No,” said Bill virtuously; “no, you’re 
quite right, no.” 

“The trouble with Juddy is that he is 
weak and his friends lead him astray.” 

“Exactly,” said Bill, trying to look like 
one of the friends who didn’t. 
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“Well, what happened was this,” re- 
sumed Miss Coker: “ We all went to bed at 
the usual time, and were sound asleep 
when—about four in the morning—there 
was a violent knocking on the front door. 
Poor father went down in his slippers and 
dressing gown—rather cross, for he had had 
a very hard day at the office and was tired— 
and there was Judson.” 

She paused, and a look of pain came into 
her fine eyes. 

“Judson,” she went on in a toneless 
voice, “seemed glad to see father. When I 
looked over the banisters, he was patting 
him on the back. Father asked him what 
he wanted, and Judson said that he had 
lost his lucky pig and thought he might 
have left it on the piano in the drawing- 
room the last time he was in the house. He 
came in and hunted about and then re- 
turned to his apartment. About half an 
hour later he was on the doorstep again, 
banging the knocker; and when father got 
out of bed and went down Judson said he 
had only come to apologize for disturbing 
us. He said he wouldn’t have done it, but 
he had particularly wanted to show the 
pig to a girl who was at the party. He said 
this girl was one of those domestic girls, a 
little home body, and might be leaving the 
party any moment now and going home. 
He came in and had another search, then 
he went away again. And at half past 
five he called up on the telephone—it’s in 
father’s room—and begged father to have 
a look round and see if the pig wasn’t in the 
study.” 

She paused again. Bill made shocked 
noises. 

“Naturally, father was very much an- 
noyed.” Bill nodded sympathetically. He 
quite saw how this might be. “You ought 
to have seen him when he left for the office 
this morning.” - 

Bill, as he listened to his adored one’s 
word picture of the passing of her parent 
from the bosom of his family, was glad he 
had not seen him. The impression Miss 
Coker conveyed to his excited fancy was of 
something resembling one of those peculiar 
beasts in the Book of Revelations on one of 
its bad mornings. J. Birdsey Coker, he 
gathered, not infrequently displayed a 
little tetchiness round about breakfast time; 
but the oldest inhabitant could recall 
nothing to approach these latest manifesta- 
tions. 

The description of how he had behaved 
when the maid, unnerved by his demeanor, 
had dropped the eggs and bacon was alone 
sufficient to chill the stoutest. 

“And the result is,” concluded Alice, 
“that he says he has had enough. He says 
he is going to stop Judson’s allowance and 
send him to grandmamma’s farm in Ver- 
mont and keep him there till he gets some 
sense, And what I wanted to ask you, Mr. 
West, is this: Could you fit it in with your 
plans to take Juddy away on a month’s 
fishing trip?”’ 

“But you said he was going to Vermont.” 

“Yes; but I believe that when father 
has had time to cool down a little he will 
agree to letting him go on a fishing trip 
instead, provided it is with someone who 
will look after him and see that he gets 
nothing to drink. It doesn’t so much mat- 
ter where he goes, you see, so long as he 
gets away from New York and all these 
people who cluster round him and lead him 
astray. Juddy,” said Miss Coker, a break 
in her voice, “‘is such a dear boy that every- 
body is attracted to him, and that makes 
it difficult for him to be strong and resist 
temptation.” 

Bill hesitated no longer. He had been 
doubtful for a time as to Judson’s exact 
standing with his sister; but new that it 
became manifest that not all the dark deeds 
the reprobate had performed on the front 
doorstep in the small hours could shake her 
divine affection he saw his way clear. He 
embarked forthwith on a eulogy of his late 
playmate, the eloquence of which sur- 
prised even himself. It was the sort of pean 
of praise that would have been considered a 
bit fulsome even by an Oriental monarch 
from the lips of the court poet; but its 
effect on Miss Coker was remarkable. Her 
proud aloofness thawed. She melted visi- 
bly. And presently, as Bill concluded a 
stirring passage in which he stressed Jud- 
son’s essential spirituality, and came out 
uncompromisingly as considering him too 
rare and tender a soul for the rough hurly- 
burly of modern life as lived in New York 
City, she beamed upon upon him like the 
rising sun. 

“T knew you were a great friend of his,” 
she said with such cordiality that Bill 
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twisted his legs round each other and gasy 
for air. ‘‘That’s why I asked you to co, 
here. You don’t know what it would ; 
like for the poor boy at grandmamma's. 
would have to get up at seven every mo - 
ing, and there would be family pray; 
twice a day.” 

In solemn silence they peered into t; 
inferno from which she had removed the}, 

“Prayers?”’ faltered Bill. 

“And hymns on Sundays,” said M; 
Coker, tight-lipped. “It would drive i: 
poor darling off his head. And as far as ; 
health is concerned, a fishing trip would ) 
him just as much good—and he would ;. 
joy it. I know how fond he is of you, 1], 
sure father will consent, because he lil; 
and trusts you and could rely on you) 
keep poor Juddy out of trouble. I do; 
know how to thank you, Mr. West. E. 
I knew you would not fail me. I amt. 
mendously grateful.” 

Thereis a tide in the affairs of men whi 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune, _ 
seemed to Bill that the moment of his 0) 
flood tide had arrived. At no time int, 
past year had so favorable an opportun). 
for proposing presented itself, and it mig, 
be many a long month before such a char. 
occurred again. For Bill was not one | 
your glib fellows who can tap the roman 
vein at will and under any conditions, | 
required something in the nature of a pu 
behind before he could dive. Though pa 
fully conscious of that sick, empty feeli 
about the diaphragm that had attack 
him on the occasion when he stepped ¢ 
with the rest of the Harvard football te: 
into the Yale Bowl four years ago, he brac 
himself to play the man. 

“Miss Coker, I—that is to say—or pi 
ting it another way—I wonder—do y 
think Ne 

He paused. He was not sure if he y; 
making his meaning quite clear. He tri. 
again. 

“T know—it isn’t as if—I quite see-; 
might happen—if you would ——” 

Still not so lucid as he could have wish. 
He swallowed twice and approached +? 
subject from a new angle. 

“Look here,” he said, “will you mai’ 
me?” 

Miss Coker exhibited an unruffled co'- 
posure. It is to be assumed that this s; 
of thing had happened to her before. 

pias ks she said, “‘I wasn’t expecti: 
Chisen 
Nor was Bill. He was still stupefied 7 
the sound of those reckless words and wi- 
dered dazedly how he could ever have I] 
the nerve to allow them to pass his li. 
Still, they were out now and the subjt 
definitely placed before the meeting 1 
consideration. He gazed at her duml; 
but hopefully. 

“T can’t give you a definite answer noy’ 

“No, no, of course not.” 

“Suppose you ask me again when yl 
have brought Juddy back quite well al 
strong.” 

The assumption that Judson was an - 
valid in the last stages of eggshell fragil' 
did not quite square with Bill’s recollecti 
of his friend leading the revels on the pre : 
ous night, but he let it go. It was uni: 
portant. Thething that really mattered w} 
that she had not scornfully rejected |} 
suit and rung the bell for menials to coi! 
and throw him into the street. 

“We'll leave it like that, shall we?” | 

“Yes,” said Bill humbly. 

“And when do you think you will | 
able to start on this fishing trip?” ask 
Miss Coker, who inherited from her fath 
the gift of being able to shelve sentiment | 
favor of business. “‘At once?” 

“Tomorrow, if you like,” said the i 
fatuated Bill. 

He perceived dimly that this new ¢ 
rangement was going to make it difficult f 
him to jump right in and assume control | 
his uncle’s pulp-paper business, but th 
seemed of slight importance now. f 
basked for a moment in the warmth of tl 
smile she bestowed upon him, and was 1 
minded by that smile of a request he wisht 
tomake. For the smile was the same smi 
that rendered the third photograph fro. 
ie pet on his mantelpiece so rarely bea’) 
tiful. . 

“T wonder,” he stammered—‘“‘I mean- 
would you—do you think—what I want | 
say is, you haven’t by any chance a phot 
graph of yourself you could give a fellow? 

“Why, of course,” said Alice amiably. 

“T’ve been wanting one of you for a lor 
time,”’ said Bill. ; 
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demands an oil created to lubricate 


the Ford exclusively 


HE lubrication system of your 

Ford car differs from that of any 

other passenger automobile. 
Unless you use an oil which meets its 
special requirements, your Ford cannot 
give you the smooth-running ease and 
economy of operation that you have a 
tight to expect. 


The problem 
of Ford Lubrication 


The engine and transmission of your 
Ford are combined in one hbdusing. 
Both are lubricated with one and the 
same oil. This exclusive and unique 
feature of the Ford power plant pre- 
sents a dual lubrication problem that 
baffled lubrication experts for years. 


It is a comparatively simple matter 
to lubricate the Ford engine. Yet 
ordinary engine oil, even of the highest 
quality, fails to lubricate the Ford 
transmission properly. The result is 
jerky chatter when you start, stop and 
reverse. This chatter is not only em- 
barrassing—it is costly. It causes 
destructive vibration throughout the 
entire car and drives thousands of 
Fords into repair shops every year. 


How Veedol Fordol masters 
this problem 


Tide Water engineers wrestled with 
this dual lubrication problem for four 
years. After hundreds of laboratory ex- 
periments, backed by severe road tests, 
an oil was perfected which masters the 
problem. Veedol Fordol is that oil. 


Veedol Fordol correctly lubricates 
both the Ford engine —and the Ford 


transmission. It suc- 
ceeds where other oils 
fail, because it is made 
exclusively for the 
Ford and no other 
automobile. 


Used by 


increasing thousands 


Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Ford owners 
have stopped buying 
the oils used by motor- 
ists to lubricate other 
cars. They are now 
using Veedol Fordol— 
exclusively. They find 
that Veedol Fordol 
does all that is claimed 
for it. It gives their 
Fords the smooth- 
running ease of higher 
priced cars, plus eight definite econo- 
mies which reduce thecost of operation. 


The 8 Economies of 
Veedol Fordol 


1—10 to 25% saving in gasoline — Hundreds of 
tests have demonstrated that Veedol Fordol con- 
setvatively saves 10% on gasoline consumption. 25% 
to 33% savings have been developed repeatedly. 


2—Eliminates costly chatter —Veedol Fordol 
lengthens the life of Ford brake and transmission 
bands by properly lubricating them. “Chatter,” a 
result of faulty lubricants, is entirely eliminated. 


3—10 to 25% saving in oil—The savings in oil 
consumption run from 10% to 25%. The exact 
savings depend upon the mechanical condition of 
the engine and the lubricant formerly used. 


4—10 to 25% less carbon—Veedol Fordol forms 
on an average from 10% to 25% less carbon in the 
Ford engine cylinders. The exact savings depend on 
the mechanical condition of the engine and the lu- 
bricant formerly used. Less carbon means more power 
with fewer repairs. 


5—Resists heat and friction —Veedol Fordol pos- 
sesses to a super-degree the famous character- 


istic of all Veedol oils to resist heat and friction. 


6—Increased ability to coast —With average lu- 
brication a Ford will only coast downsteep hills. With 
Veedol Fordol coasting is possible down the slight- 
est grades, 

7—Resists fuel dilution—Even with poor fuel, 
Veedol Fordol maintains its power-seal and lubricat- 
ing value longer than other oils. Result—more miles 
per gallon of gas and per quart of Veedol Fordol. 

8—Fewer repairs—Because Veedol Fordol mas- 
ters the lubricating problem of the Ford power plant, 
the result is a hitherto unknown freedom from engine 
vibration and repair bills. 


You, too, can secure these money- 
saving economies by using Veedol 
Fordol in your Ford. Any Veedol deal- 
er will be glad to drain your crankcase 
and refill it with Veedol Fordol. 

* * * 

Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 
11 Broadway, New York; Chicago, 
3433 South Racine Avenue; San Fran- 
cisco, 440 Brannan Street. 


Ford Owners in the Middle Atlantic and New England States can secure 
additional power and protection through the use of Tydol Economy Gasoline 
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Milch cows of the highest grade 
supply the milk for Peter’s 
Milk Chocolate. This pure milk 
is blended with the chocolate in 
big mixing kettles just as it comes 
in hourly, fresh from the farm. 


And of all the varieties of cocoa 
beans, only six of the choicest go 
into Peter’s—and only the very 
finest grades of these. 


This is why the fine rare flavor 
created by Daniel Peter fifty 
years ago has never varied. 


A flavor uniquetoday—smooth 
and rich—that only Peter’s has. 


Peter’s milk chocolate is dif- 
ferent—distinctive—good. 
You'll like the fine rare flavor of 
it. Ask for Peter’s today. 


Send 20 cents 


for the famous Peter’s assortment 
package — plain — almond — 
croquettes. Lamont, Corliss and 
Company, 129 Hudson Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


eters 


ILK CHOCOLATE 


High as the Alps 
in Quality 
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HUMDRUM HOUSE? | | 


“Hey!” he said, his voice thick. ‘Look 
at this!” } 

Blandon looked. If it was a letter Effy 
Colquitt said she had left at the office for 
her husband the word “‘letter’’ hardly de- 


| seribed it. The envelope was thick, its con- 
| tents bulky. Effy Colquitt, it appeared, 
| not only had had something to say, she had 


said it at length, it seemed. Colquitt eyed 
it, at the same time plucking thoughtfully 
at his chin. 

“Tsay!” hesaid. He looked at Blandon 
briefly, the grin on his jaw a little sickly. 
““Something tells me, Jerry,’’ he remarked, 
“‘that I’m about to be handed a wallop. I’ve 
been an ass, a silly idiot; and now I’m go- 
ing to pay for it!” 

‘“‘Oh, for Heaven’s sake,’’ snapped Blan- 
don, ‘‘read it, will you!” 

Colquitt tore open the envelope. 

There were half a dozen full-sized sheets 
of paper in the letter, each sheet written 
over closely; and Colquitt’s eye hardly 
had lit on the first when he gave a start—a 
jerk, rather. ‘‘Huh?’’ he mumbled. After 
that, though, his eyes rounded, he read on 
to the end. Then he looked up blankly, the 
moisture beaded on his brow. 

“Well, of all the fools!” he exploded. 

“‘Do you mean you?” inquired Blandon. 

The look Colquitt gave him was sour. 

“Don’t worry,” he snarled; ‘‘you too!” 

Flinging the letter across the desk he 
growled, ““Go on; read it yourself now!” 

Blandon read it, his face a picture. 

‘Well, I’m damned!” he said. 

The letter ran: 


Dear Norry: For the last two hours or so your 
adventurous young friend Mr. Blandon has 
been charging up the stairs—and falling down 
them again—his eye filled with Malays, mur- 
derers and I don’t know what; and as I didn’t 
wish him to find this and perhaps burst into 
another more violent explosion I thought it 
safer to leave it at the office instead of in the 
house. The Malays, ete., I need hardly add, 
are mere buneombe. All it amounts to is that 
for the last few months you have been talking 
of running off and leaving your business behind 
you; and when Mr. Blandon turned up to- 
night, as I suspected you had asked him to run 
away with you, Nanny and I planned to give 
him a little adventure right here at home. It 
was the only way we knew to stop you two from 
going elsewhere to seek it; but as we had only 
till 10 o’clock, the time you were expected to 
get back from Boston, I don’t know whether 
we have succeeded. We did our best however. 

And now to be serious. 

As I’ve warned you, I am going away. You 
have been bored, I know; every business man 
is at times; but what about their wives? Do 
you think I—for that matter, any woman— 
enjoy living the daily round of three meals 
a day, servants’ squabbles and running the 
house the way a husband like you demands it 
shall be run? Do you think, either, a wife en- 
joys it any more if she has to sit down at the 
table every night opposite a husband with a 
grouch on? If you do you've got another think, 
Norry; only that’s just a detail. I could have 
stood the grouch if you were only attending to 
your business; but you weren’t. The trouble 
with you has been that you’ve always had some 
other person on whose shoulders you could 
dump your responsibilities, mine among them; 
and now mine are worn out. Also, as you think 
you can go away when you like, leaving every- 
thing behind you, I don’t see why I can’t do it 


too. Anyway, that’s why I’m going. 
That’s all, Norry dear. Au revoir. 
Lovingly, EFry. 


P.S. Nanny is such a dear, such a help besides! 
Your heavy flannels are in the cedar chest if 
Kamchatka is where you're going with Mr. 
Blandon. And don’t forget to have the water 
turned off if you close the house, or the pipes 
will freeze and burst. Also, as I’m going away, 
I’m taking your books back to the office tonight. 
You can look out for them yourself. 


There was still another postscript. Blan- 
don read it over again, his sensations some- 


; what mixed: 


P.P.S. My apologies to Mr. Blandon. Heis 
really a nice young man if one could only keep 
him on a chair, not darting all over the scenery. 
A pity Nanny couldn’t have had more time to 
work on him; though I fear it would have been 
little use. Any young man who with a single 
sniff at a sheet of Manila wrapping paper can 
create out of it a full-fledged Filipino boloman 
or a Malay has too fervid an imagination for any 
one girl to control. And control is so much—so 
much more than speed. That reminds me— 
your dress shirts are wearing out and I’ve or- 
dered some new ones for you; though you won’t 
need them now. I don’t know when you’ll see 


| me again. 


“Well?” said Colquitt. 

Slouched down in a chair, his hands 
thrust deep in his pockets, he peered at 
Blandon uneasily. 


(Continued from Page 40) 


“Well, what?”’ Blandon inquired. 

‘What are we going to do?’’? mumbled 
Colquitt. 

Blandon looked at him, the look sour 


again. 

“We? Say, where do you get that 
stuff?’’ he returned. ‘‘She’s your wife, 
not mine.” 


Colquitt’s eye was gloomy. 

“That’s right, Jerry; stick it in, then 
turn it around, why don’t you? I suppose, 
too, you’re going to duck out on me now, 
and leave me with all this mess on my 
hands, eh?”’ he inquired. 

“What d’you want me to do?” de 
manded Blandon, ‘‘Hang around and be 
made a fool of some more? Thanks! And 
besides, I’ve nearly been murdered once 
already.” 

Another mumble from Colquitt. 

“T guess you won’t go, just the same.”’ 

“Won't 1?” 

“No. Effy may not be your wife, as you 
say; but that girl’s your girl.” 

“Nanny? -Not on your life!’’ avowed 
Blandon. 

“Tell it to the judge,” returned Colquitt. 
“You forget about that holdup.” 

“Don’t be an ass, Norry; I had no hand 
in that.” 

“‘Well, the cops won’t think so,’”’ replied 
Colquitt; adding, “‘What’s more, if you 
light out on me now and leave me alone 
with this mess, I’ll tell them you were in 
ie 

“What?” 

“Look here,” said Colquitt, thrusting 
back his chair; ‘‘you don’t seem to realize 
the pickle I am in. If those girls had set 
out to do it they couldn’t have got me in 
one that was worse. I’m the head of these 
works, I’ve got a couple of thousand hands 
in my employ; and what do you think will 
happen if it gets out that my wife’s been 
running around staging holdups on the 
public roads? If I have to explain, too, she 
did it to make a fool of me, where do I get 
off then? That girl Nanny must have 
thought of that; and I’ll bet she’d laugh 
her head off if she knew the stew I was in. 
Of course,” he added, his face sweating 
anew, “I can stall off the police if they get 
wind of it, but what about Graham? What 
about that old blat Pegram too? Con- 
found him and that fat sap, his son, too. 
I’ll wring Burt’s neck off when I get my 
hands on him; but what’s that going to do? 
If Graham goes to Pegram and Pegram 
goes to—to—the police ”” He broke 
off, wetting his lips. ‘‘Pegram wouldn’t 
dare; Graham, either,’’ he ruminated audi- 
bly. ‘‘Graham knows I’ve got the goods 
on him; Pegram knows too. They wouldn’t 
dare to go.” 

“Pegram’s already gone,”’ said Blandon. 

“What!” 

“T’ve told you already he’s gone to tell 
the police.”’ 

“But he wouldn’t dare,”’ protested Col- 
quitt. ‘“‘There’s that man they got to 
murder me.” 

Blandon grinned grimly. 

“‘T see. So he’s murdering you now, not 
me? pe 

“Say!” said Colquitt, ‘‘say z 

It was the ringing of the telephone on the 
desk that halted him. 

““What’s that?”’ he said. The telephone 
rang again, its note sharp, insistent. ‘‘The 
cops!’’ whispered Colquitt. ‘‘They’ve been 
told!”’ He stared at Blandon. ‘‘Answer 
it!” he said swiftly. ‘‘If it’s for me, say 
I’m not here. Say you don’t know where I 
am.”’ As hespoke he shoved the instrument 
across the desk. Blandon took it. 

“Hello,” he said. 

The receiver snapped and crackled. Then 


above the humming of the wire circuit a 


voice thin, small and hurried rose. 

“Mr. Colquitt. Mr. Blandon. Get 
either! Quick!” At the voice he heard, its 
frantic hurry, too, Blandon gave a jump. 

“Hello! Hello! I’m speaking. Blan- 
don. What is it?”’ 

The instrument snapped and crackled 
again. Then he caught the voice again; it 
was Nanny Granger’s voice and she was 
crying: 

“Hurry! Hurry! That man—he’s 
armed—I’m alone in the house with him. 
Mr. Pegram too 

There was a sharp click—silence. He 
knew instantly, though, what had hap- 
pened. The wire had been cut. This time, 
too, there was no buneombe about it. With 
a crash he flung the telephone from him and 
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made a snatch at Colquitt’s arm. Colquitt | 
gaped stupidly. But there was no time 
now to squander on doubt and misunder- — 
standing; and laying violent hands on him | 
Blandon dragged him toward the door. — 
“That murdering dog’s loose in the house | 
again!’’ he shrilled.. ‘‘Nanny’s alone and | 
calling for help, I tell you!” 
Colquitt delayed no longer. 


XVIII 


LANDON indeed might have guessed it. 

The trouble was, he hadn’t. One could | 
hardly wonder, either. His mind, keyed to 
concert pitch by the buncombe fed him, 
was in no condition to accept any explana- | 
tion so commonplace. Instead, he’d tried 
to piece it out of that hodgepodge of ridicu- | 
lous dime-novel happenings, the combined 
creation of his own imagination and 
Nanny’s artful suggestion. However, all | 
that was spilt milk now. Nanny was alone - 
in the house with that man; the man again 
was armed; and as he clung to the seat of — 
the rocking, skittering car Blandon cursed 
himself for his stupidity. 

“Step on it, Norry!’’ he urged. 

Colquitt stepped on it. The roadster, 
like a missile, careened headlong through 
the night. - 

Blandon had not stopped to put on his 
coat. He had not stopped even to pick it — 
up. At the first street crossing, too, a whisk 
of wind had helped itself to his cap. Bare- 
headed, the wind streaming through his © 
threadbare clothes, he crouched down, 
clinging to the seat of the swaying machine. 
Past the town, the car took the hill with a 
shout, the exhaust booming, the thresh of 
snow from its wheels flung out behind like 
the wake of aliner. Blandon’s eye wavered 
to the speed dial, fifty, fifty-five, sixty. As 
they shot over the crest he spoke again. 

“Step on it! Step harder!” 

“Shut up!” snapped Colquitt. 
want her to climb a tree?” 

“But Nanny ——’” 

“Who cares about Nanny? If anything’s 
happened to Effy ——” 

Blandon said no more. At the mention 
of Colquitt’s wife the needle had climbed | 
another notch—sixty-five. 

The roadster swung to the last curve, the | 
turn-in at the gate, with a slithering skid 
that nearly flung Blandon over the side. He 
hung fast somehow, his nails stinging as he 
clawed a hold; and straightening out then | 
along the driveway the car scudded away 
like a frightened hare. Through the trees 
he got a glimpse of the house. To his mo- | 
mentary wonder it was ablaze with light, a 
flood of it streaming from every window. | 

He was still gazing at it when. with a | 
scream of the brakes and another perilous 
skid the car slid in under the porte-cochére 
and came to a standstill at the door. 

Another car was standing there. Blan- | 
don knew the car, too, at a look. It was 
Pegram’s car, though neither Pegram nor 
Pegram’s chauffeur was in it. Blandon, 
however, wasted no time over that. As the 
roadster stopped he was already out of it. | 
Then, as he rushed up the steps he was | 
vaguely conscious of a sound, some commo- | 
tion, echoing out of the night from back 
behind the house. But that didn’t stop | 
him either. Colquitt already had his key 
in the latch; and as he pushed open the | 
door he stopped dead. 

“Great Scott, look!’’ he said. | 

Blandon already had seen it. As his ey 
fell on the sight he, too, cried out. . 

The living room was in an uproar. Four | 
men had just burst in from the back—one | 
of them the scar-faced mulatto Thompson; — 
a second, Colquitt’s skipper, Larsen of the — 
black patch. He and the mulatto were | 
half dressed, each in shirt and trousers, 
their suspenders hanging as if they’d just 
been routed out of their beds. The two 
other men were a pair clad in rubber coats, _ 
a plated shield on the breast of each—cops, | 
manifestly; and behind them was a knot of 
women cloaked and bonneted; the house- | 
hold servants, it was clear. They hung in | 
the doorway, their features tense with ex- | 
citement, fright. George, the mulatto, his, 
eyes rolling to the whites, was waving them . 
to keep back. The captain, his patch absent _ 
now, brandished in his hand a length of — 
firewood. Each of the police had a blued- 
steel pistol leveled before him. ~ 24 

It was not this, though—either the cop 
or the others—that held Blandon spell- 
bound, Colquitt also. Beside the stair ‘ 


(Continued on Page 79) 


“ D’you 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
the pudgy figure of Pegram, senior. He 
was pinioned to the rail, his hands and feet 
made fast to the rounds by a couple of 
knotted cloths, table napkins; while 
wound around his head, effectually gagging 
him, another napkin had been knotted. 
-Blandon, however, gave him only a look. 
“Up the stairs!’’ he shouted. 
Colquitt clutched him. 
“Wait!’’ he snapped. 
“But, Nanny ——” 
“Keep still!’’ Colquitt ordered. 
He turned fiercely to the policemen. 
“Where’s my wife, McManus?” he de- 
manded of the one nearest. ‘‘Where’s Miss 
| Granger too?” 
| “Haven't saw them, sir,”’ the officer re- 
| plied. ‘‘ Central, the phone lady, just tipped 
us off there was trouble here. We just got 
__ Colquitt snatched the gag from Pegram’s 
‘head. “Where’s Effy? Nanny Granger 
too?” he cried at him. A gurgling splutter, 
‘followed by a roar, burst from Pegram. 
“Say! What, what! Fine happenings, 
these! What’s the meaning ee 
“Shut up!” Colquitt swore. ‘‘Where’s 
Efty, Nanny, do you hear?” 
Pegram exploded anew. ‘Don’t know 
\where she is; haven’t seen her. I demand 
an explanation! Untie me, someone. I 
‘come here to your house, ask for you; and 
jone of your servants sticks a gun in my 
face! Your servant, you hear! In this 
‘room! The second time tonight too!” 
| “Aw, what’re you talking about?” Col- 
i\quitt snarled; and in his rage Pegram 
writhed again. 
““Untieme; I won’t have it! Your serv- 
ant—yes! You’ll pay for this, Norris 
Colquitt! Let me loose, I say!” 
Colquitt sprang toward the stair. 
“Come on, men!”’ he ordered hoarsely. 
Blandon needed no second invitation. 
Leaving Pegram still tethered, they all 
eaped, raced to the stairway. Colquitt was 
irst, Blandon literally treading at his heels; 
she two policemen followed. They got no 
‘arther than to the stairs, however. Blan- 
jon had just set foot on it when there was a 
srief stir from the hall above. Both he and 
Solquitt stopped as they heard it, the two 
yolicemen floundering into them. 
“Took!” wheezed Blandon. 
Colquitt, too, gave a wheeze. 
“Well, see who’s here!’’ he drawled. 
A little procession emerged into view on 
‘he landing. _In the lead was the pasty- 
‘aced, rat-eyed man, his countenance at the 
noment a picture of snarling venomous 
vutrage and defeat. Both his hands were 
n the air, his hands raised as if they sought 
o reach the ceiling; and the reason for this 
vas at once clear. Close behind him 
narched Nanny Granger, with Colquitt’s 
vife at her heels; and in Nanny’s hands 
vas an enormous service revolver, its muz- 
ile planted in the fellow’s back. “Keep 
am up!”’ Nanny was saying. “‘Keep ’em 
ip!” And her captive was doing his best. 
"rue, as he saw Blandon he did lag for an 
ostant, his face fearful; but it was only 
lor an instant. The gat gave him a mina- 
ory prod; and Nanny also spoke. 
| “Keep a-moving!’’ she directed. ‘“‘ Keep 
-moving!”’ 
Ratface kept a-moving. Then as he 
eached the foot of the stair Colquitt col- 
ired him. 
“You murdering hired dog!” he swore; 
ind his captive shrank back, his face con- 
ulsed in a snarl. 
“Aw, where do you bugs get all that 
tuff—hired?”’ he snapped savagely. 
| Blandon pushed past to thestairs. Nanny 
vith her gat was standing there, Effy Col- 
juitt beside her. Mrs. Colquitt was gazing 
pward her husband; but as Nanny saw 
‘landon she grinned. 
| “Hello, Jerry; you here?” she remarked. 
\landon scowled; and she gave a little 
wugh. ‘Not mad, are you?” she inquired. 
“No,” answered Blandon. His voice 
nough was a little thick; and she grinned 
zain. 

“That being the case,”’ she remarked, “I 
elieve I’ll sit down.” 

Draping her wet bedraggled dress about 
er, Nanny then sat down; but she had 
ardly done so when she rose swiftly, a 
vartled exclamation escaping her. 
“Oh, I say!” she cried. “I’ve forgotten 
1 about Burt!” She gave a giggle, the 
ggle unsteady. “‘Burt’s up in the garret. 

e burglar got the drop on him; and 

rt’s tied to a trunk. That reminds me, 

0, Temple and Mr. Pegram’s chauffeur 
e downstairs in the coal bin. The burglar 
t the drop on them too. How do you do, 
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Mr. Pegram?” said Nanny a little un- 
steadily. 

They were just untying Pegram. 

“Bah!”’ he replied furiously; and her 
face changing, Nanny put out a hand to the 
stair rail to steady herself. 

“Goodness, he must know all!’ she 
said. Then she swayed again. “Catch me, 
Jerry,’’ she faltered, “I’m going to faint.” 

Blandon caught her. 


A great deal happened in the next few 
minutes. It seemed to Blandon, in fact, as 
if in the brief space of time enough events 
to fill up a lifetime were crowded together. 
His head swam with them. One could not 
blame him though. Chief among them 
was the fact that Nanny Granger lay 
stretched out on a sofa in the room adjoin- 
ing, her head pillowed on his arm. 

“Quiet,” he soothed, “don’t move, 
Nanny; you've fainted.” 

“No, I haven’t,’ she said abruptly. 
“Keep still till I hear what Mr. Pegram’s 
saying.”’ 

Mr. Pegram, it appeared, was saying a 
great deal. As it also appeared, he was 
saying it to Colquitt. 

“T don’t care what you tell me, Norris 
Colquitt. McManus, you be witness to 
this. When my car was held up tonight we 
tracked to this house the people who did 
it.” His voice rose still higher. ‘You 
can’t frighten me; not even when you 
threaten murder!” 

Nanny Granger gave a frightened start. 

“Oh-h-h!”’ she whispered under her 
breath. 

“Took here!’ said Blandon, himself 
startled. ‘Who held up that car?” 

“Hush!”’ she whispered, listening. 

Blandon, though, wouldn’t be hushed. 

“You’ve got to tell me, Nanny; was it 
you or Mrs. Colquitt?” 

“What d’you suppose, dumb-bell?” she 
answered irritably. ‘It was I of course! 
Now bestill till I hear what Pegram knows.” 

Pegram was still bawling. 

“You ask your friend Graham, yah! 
You ask him!” 

Colquitt’s voice rose, its note wondering. 

“Graham?” 

“Yes, Graham!” retorted Pegram; add- 
ing, ‘You hired him to pull a strike on my 
mills; and when you had, he tried to get 
me to buy him off!” 

There was a sudden burst of laughter, a 
guffaw. It came, it was evident to the two 
in the library, from Norris Colquitt. 

“Why, Mr. Pegram,” he cried, ‘that’s 
just what Graham tried on me!” 

“What!” Pegram exploded. 

He seemed to get it though. It was, in 
fact, something anyone familiar with labor 
sharks of Graham’s caliber could grasp; yet 
the explanation still did not seem to ap- 
pease him. 

“You understand, don’t you?” ques- 
tioned Colquitt. 

“No, I don’t,” grumbled Pegram. ‘TI 
get Graham all right; but who held up my 
car? I’ll make whoever did that pay for it. 
It’s your duty, too, to help me. Those 
tracks came right from this house!” 

“Oh-h-h!”’ Nanny gasped again. 

She was still shaking when the voice of 
McManus the constable was heard. “Aw, 
well, now, Mr. Pegram,’’ McManus said 
indulgently, “I ¢e’n make all that plain. It 
was nobody but Gentleman Ike himself, at 
all, at, all?” 

“Gentleman Ike?” inquired Pegram 
irately. ‘‘What th’ devil now?” 

“The housebreaker, y’ know,’’ appeased 
McManus. ‘“Hasn’t th’ lad been runnin’ 
wild the entire neighborhood over, him 
breakin’ in houses, blowin’ safes and all?” 
He raised hisvoice. “Hey, Tim, there! Just 
bring Ike in here like a lad, will yer?”’ 

A moment later McManus spoke again. 

“Well, Ikey me boy, here we are again; 
and will you look pretty a while till we have 
a gaze at you?” 

“Aw, go to ——”’ replied Ikey. 

“Now, now,” admonished McManus; 
“all the gentleman wants is but to see th’ 
lad that held up his automobile the night.” 

“Me held it? Say!” said Ikey, his voice 
shrill with protest. ‘“‘What’s this place 
I’ve lit in anyways—a hop house?”’ 

A loud ery, a bellow rather, was heard 
suddenly from Pegram. 

“That’s the man! That’s the fellow that 
held me up! I’d know the rascal in a thou- 
sand. And look! He’s got on army clothes! 
Look at his shirt!” 

Another bellow echoed this. It was from 
Gentleman Ike. ‘You’re bug, you old 
bag! You’re trying to frame me! I never 
sawn you till just now!” 
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Pegram replied with conviction, ‘‘That’s 
the man! Take him away, officer!” 

A deep breath, a sigh, came from Nanny 
Granger. 

“This time I really believe I’m going to 
faint. Catch me, Jerry.”’ Blandon caught 
her, though she didn't faint. Instead, after 
a moment, she sat up briskly. 

“Well,” she remarked, “‘now that that’s 
that, I suppose you’d like to know what 
happened.”’ 

“T would,” said Blandon grimly. 

“Very well,” said Nanny. 


It was a brief tale. It was as brisk, too, 
as it was brief. Though Blandon, of course, 
had managed to grasp by now some sort of 
explanation for all the wild mess in which 
he’d figured that night, there was still much 
of it that was yet a good deal of a puzzle to 
him. But.now Nanny Granger’s tale made 
it clear. His mouth agape, he sat and lis- 
tened. 

The tale began with the coming of that 
message, the wire he had sent from New 
York. The day before, Colquitt had de- 
parted, saying only that he was going to 
Boston on business; and when the tele- 
gram arrived Effy Colquitt, asshe’d written, 
at once had jumped to the conclusion that 
Blandon and Colquitt meant to flit to- 
gether, heading for some distant quarter of 
the globe. Effy at once had sent for Nanny; 
and it was Nanny, as Colquitt had sur- 
mised, who had put up the game to check 
Blandon, to bring him to his senses if it 
were possible. How well the ruse had’ suc- 
ceeded, Blandon himself knew well enough; 
and a growl came from him. 

“Yes, I bit!” headmitted. “I swallowed 
all you handed out.” 

Nanny grinned comfortably. 

“You did, Jerry. You fed out of my hand 
like a child.” 

He waved to her to go on. 

“The Malays were your own suggestion, 
Jerry. The holdup was ours. We figured 
that if we held you up you’d be all het up 
for anything else we had to hand you; and 
wewereright. The only hitch was that Effy 
insisted, first, on holding up the car herself; 
and when I showed her that you were too 
dangerous, that you might shoot or some- 
thing, and that, besides, it was better for 
me to do it because I knew you and could 
pass it off as a joke if I got caught—why, 
Effy insisted on sending old Temple along as 
a chaperon. That was why I made a mess 
of it. Temple was scared stiff, and between 
him and the darkness I got the wrong car. 
That was nothing though. You ran into 
the holdup, which was just as good.” 

“Was it?” grunted Blandon sourly. 

“Tt was, yes,” she retorted; ‘“‘you were so 
stirred up when you got here, as it was, that 
you didn’t even notice the costume I had 
on. You thought, too, that Effy had held 
up the car. I heard you tell Norry so. 
As for my costume,” she added, bubbling 


into a laugh; “if you’d had any eyes you: 


would have guessed from that. I hadn’t 
time to change; and I still had on those 
soldier clothes. They were a camping suit 
of Effy’s, you know; and I just flung a 
dress over them—trousers, putties and all.” 

“Tl be dashed!’”” mumbled Blandon. 

“Well, there you are,” continued Nanny; 
“you got to the house, and then Effy 
and I began to fill you up with all that 
hokum. After you began licking it up the 
way a cat licks up cream, I went upstairs 
and wrote that message, the warning; and 
gave it to Burt, who went downstairs and 
chucked it through the window.” 

“Yes, I knew that much,” growled Blan- 
don. He stared at her, his jaw set. “I 
hear, too, you’re going to marry that fat 
sketch.” 

“T?” She sat up stiffly. 

“Aren’t you?” he inquired. 

“Heavens!’’ she replied. ‘‘Why should 
I marry him? He doesn’t work any more 
than you do.” It was a jolt he hadn’t 
looked for. When he came to, so to speak, 
Nanny was again continuing evenly, ‘‘Poor 
old Burt! Effy and I dragged him into 
this because we didn’t daresend a chauffeur 
for you and then hold up your car. I hope 
Burt doesn’t get into any more trouble with 
his father.” 

“He can choke for all I care!”’ snapped 
Blandon. 

She nodded amusedly. 

“Yes; that’s how Burt feels toward you 
too,” she laughed. 

He waved her to go on again. Not un- 
willingly, and bubbling now and again with 
sly amusement, Nanny continued the tale. 
“T thought I’d die, Jerry, if you’ll forgive 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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A new invention 
that is making 
old-style sticks 
obsolete 


A shaving stick 


with a 


“3 finger” hold! 


The great fault with the 
old style of shaving stick 
was the uncertain finger- 


tip hold it offered. 


See how the new Williams Double- 
cap overcomes this. Here is a holder 
you can wrap your fingers around 
without ever touching the soap. And 
the hold does not vary from first to last. 


Use up a Doublecap Stick first from 
one end, then the other, then get a 
Williams Re-load. Re-loads cost less 
than the complete package. The 
Doublecap container is highly pol- 
ished metal and lasts for years. 


Williams heavier, 
more closely woven 
lather softens your 
beard faster than that 
of other sticks. A lubric 
quality in this lather 
makes easier shaving by 
preventing razor fric- 
tion. Finally, this Wil- 
liams lather has a de- 
cidedly helpful effect on 
the skin. Your first 
shave will prove to you 
how much better Double- 
cap is both in comfort 
and convenience. 
THEJ.B.WILLIAMSCO. 

Glastonbury, Conn. 

The J. B. Williams Co. 


(Canada), Ltd. 
St. Patrick Street, Montreal 


AquaVelva is our new- 
est triumph—ascientific 
after-shaving formula. 
For free trial bottle write 
Dept. 15-B. 


Made by the Makers of 
Williams Holder Top Stick 
and Williams Shaving Cream 
with the Hinge-Cap. 


Williams 


Doublecap 
Shaving Stick 
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SAVE this guide for reference with your family, your painter and the Sherwin-Williams dealer 


HOUSEHOLD 
PAINTING GUIDE 


For Painting, Varnishing, Staining and Enameling 
NS) IMPORTANT: Each of the products specified below bears our name and trade mark 


To properly finish 
woodwork 


TRADE MARK 


TO PAINT - TO VARNISH TO STAIN TO ENAMEL | 
Use product named below Use product named below Use product named below Use product named below 


| S-W Auto Enamel: for the | S-W Auto Enamel Clear: S-W Auto Enamel: assorted 


AUTOMOBILES ...------ 


AUTOMOBILE TOPS 
AND SEATS .......- ee 


man who paints hisowncar a colorless varnish colors 


S-W Auto Top and S-W 
Auto Seat Dressing 


SWP House Paint: a full oil 


Old Dutch Enamel: full gloss 


gloss 2 
for outside exposure 


S-W Concrete Wall Finish: 
dull finish 


BRICK... <cscesccecves ores 


S-W_ Handcraft Stain: 
Penetrating spirit stain for 
new hard wood 


Flat-Tone: the washable, flat | Scar-Not Varnish : for wood- 
oil paint work only; such as beamed ceil- | Floorlac: varnish and stain 
ings, etc. combined, new orold wood 


Rexpar Varnish: weather re- W Oil Stain: f 
int: S43 e tain: for new wood 
| SWP House’ Paints sisting, for porch ceilings, etc. s 4 
S-W Concrete Wall Finish: 
a paint, resists weather 
Floorlac: a varnish and 
stain combined 


CEILINGS, Interior....... Enameloid: assorted colors | 


Old Dutch Enamel : white, 
gray, ivory, gloss or rub- 
bed effect 


Exterior .. <5 0 


CONCRETE . .....:-... 


Scar-Not Varnish: gloss 
Velvet Finish Varnish No. | gw pand Faas 

; : a andcraft Stain: 
1044: dries to a dull finish penetrating spirit stain for 
without rubbing new wood only 


Rexpar Varnish: . 5 
SWP House Paint: weather resisting spar S-W Oil Stain: for new wood 
varnish 


SWP House Paint: 
Metalastic(iron or wire only) 
S-W Roof and Bridge Paint: 


for rough work 
S-W Inside Floor Paint: Mar-Not Varnish: Floorlac: a varnish and 
: stands repeated scrubbing water resisting. heel-proof @ stain combined 
S-W Concrete Floor Finish: 
Tec es wears well; washes well 
wis [ Sw Borchend Deck Paina | Ton 


Enameloid: the decorative Scar-Not Varnish: Floorlac: a varnish and stain 
ename stands hard usage combine: 


| 
Enameloid: assorted colors Me at esis weather S-W Oil Stain: for new wood 
Rexpar Varnish: S-W Preservative Shingle 

SWP House Paint: weather resisting Stain: 


S-W Inside Floor Paint: Mar-Not Varnish: 


stands repeated scrubbing protects the pattern 


To resist wear 


DOORS, Interior.,...... || SWP House Paint: Enameloid: assorted colors 


Old Dutch Enamel: white, 
gray, ivory For interior 
and exterior use 


Exteriori pense 


roof 


S-W Preservative Shingle 
Stain 


S-W Inside Floor Paint: 
the enamel-like finish 


S-W Concrete Floor Finish: 
high-gloss; durable 


Old Dutch Enamel: white, 
gray, ivory, gloss or rubbed 
effect 

Enameloid: assorted colors 


Old Dutch Enamel: 
enduring gloss 


S-W Inside Floor Paint: 
the enamel-like finish 


For cheerful 
satisfactory walls 


HOUSE OR GARAGE 
Exterior 


LINOLEUM............. 


i-g 
a 


Flat-Tone: flat oil paint 


Enameloid: assorted colors 


RADIATORS .........-. 


Binghe'. cic deiae'« 
tal ase hilaaelele 


ROOFS, s 
M 


S-W Screen Enamel 


TOYS .occrcecscserccsess 


Enameloid: assorted colors 


WALLS, Interior (Plaster or 
Wallboard).......... 


WICKER... .cccvecrece 


Scar-Not Varnish: 
high gloss but can be rub- 
bed to a dull finish 
Velvet Finish Varnish No. 
1044: dries dull without 
rubbing 


Old Dutch Enamel: white, 
gray, ivory; dull or gloss; 
aristocrat of enamels,spec- 
ified by leading architects 

Enameloid: assorted colors 


SWP House Paint: gloss 


WOODWORK) intetier.s Flat-Tone: fiat oil paint 


Wi Pane ae x esi! eae. | 
S-W Roof and Bridge Paint: S-W_ Preservative Shingle 
Metalastic: Stain: 
Ebonol: black coal tar paint 
S-W Screen Enamels | SSS 
Flat - Tone; the washable, flat Old Dutch Enamel: white, 
oil paint gray,ivory; glossor rubbed 
effect 
a full oil gloss Enameloid: assorted colors 
Enameloid: high gloss Rexpar Varnish: Floorlac: a varnish and Old Dutch Enamel : white, 
assorted colors durable, elastic stain combined bed effect 
penetrating spirit stain for 
new hardwood 
fer new soft wood 
Floorlac: for new or old wood; 


Paint 
S-W Family Paint: mar Floorlac: (inside use) a var- 
assorted colors Rexpar Varnish: “nish and stain combined 
SWP House Paint: 
gray, ivory, gloss or rub- 
S-W Handcraft Stain: 
S-W Oil Stain: 
a varnish and stain combined 


NOTE: Best results can 
be had by following 
the carefully prepared 
directions on labels. 


Copyright, 1923, by 
The Sherwin-Williams Co, 


| 


It stops painting blunders 


Skilled selection of the right paint, varnish, stain or enamel is now 
made easy for any job. Save this “Household Painting Guide.” It gives 
the Sherwin-Williams authentic recommendations. Thousands never | 
paint now without consulting this “Guide.” | 


Read opposite the surfaces in the left-hand column the exact paint, varnish, 
\stain or enamel that is made for that surface. Take time to find the store 
near you carrying the Sherwin-Williams line. Ask to see the more complete 
_ Guide shown in that store. There is no longer need to buy blindly. Get 

the right finish for each surface.” Ask your dealer or write us for any 
special information. 


Write for free booklet B 450 with complete Send soc (65c in Canada) for Home 
Household Guide and helpful information Painting Manual, 177 pages, hand- 


For permanence 
and beauty 


To keep linoleum 
like new 


on all painting, varnishing, staining and some full color plates. Most com- 
enameling. Valuable whether you do the plete book on the subject ever pub- 
work yourself or employ a master painter. lished. Address Dept. B. 435. 


" ay : = : = 
For better-looking To withstand the weather THE SHERWIN. WILLIAMS CO. 
radiators 601 Canal Rd., Cleveland, O. 
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me, when you first trotted out your Ma- 
lay—that and all the rest of it. It was just 
superb!”’ : 

“Huh! Enjoy yourself,” growled Blan- 
don. 

“T am,” she replied. “It was just what 
we were looking for, something like that. 
That dead hand of Kali was an inspiration; 
and I sneaked into Norry’s room and got 
down that stuffed monkey from the wall. 
It made me laugh so that I nearly choked. 
That’s why I sailed into you, accusing you 
of treachery and I don’t know what. I was 
afraid if I didn’t get you all worked up and 
raging you’d see you were being bam- 
boozled. And it did, didn’t it?”’ 

It had, there was no doubt of it. Blan- 
don looked at her sulkily, his eyes dark; 
and suddenly she laid a hand on his arm. 

“T’m sorry, Jerry; it was for your good 
as much as anything. Don’t you see it 
now?” 

If he did he didn’t say so. 

acl what happened then?’”’ he mum- 
bled. . 

A great deal had happened. He had 
been knocked on the head, for one thing, 
the housebreaker laying him out in the hall 
upstairs; but the real truth of this they had 
not so much as suspected. It was not until 
Effy and Burt had returned from taking 
the books back to the office and Nanny had 
come into the house to find where Blandon 
was, that Nanny had had even an inkling. 

“Tt was this way, Jerry: Effy and Burt 
were out in the garage; and as she and I 
had to have our bags if we meant to-go 
away I said I’d come in and get you out of 
the way. It was tough business though. 
You thought Norry had been murdered; 
and as near as I could make out, you thought 
we'd had it done. I nearly died once more; 
and then, on top of that, Burt whistled. 
It was the signal that Norry had come 

| back; we were expecting him at ten o’clock; 
and I almost gave away the game. When 
, you heard the whistle you were for rushing 
, out to shoot him full of holes, and that’s why 
| I got the gun away from you. I was afraid 
you would. I was afraid, too, before I 
could do it, that Norry would get here and 
, eatch me. Well, added to all that, I gota 
| glimpse of your face, your clothes, too; and 
| when I saw what had happened to you I 
began almost to believe there was some- 
| thing, after all, in your Malays, murder- 
ers—all that stuff. It was not until I saw 
that burglar himself that I knew.”’ 

Blandon saw her shake, a little tremor 
passing through her. 

“Youmet him facetoface!’’ heexclaimed. 

“No, but Burt did,” she replied. “You 
and Norry had just rushed out; and Burt 
was hustling up the stairs and making for 
Effy’s room, where the bags were, when he 
ran smack into the fellow. The burglar 
held up Burt, then tucked him away in the 

} garret. Then he went downstairs and met 

' Temple; so he put Temple away in the 
coal cellar. By that time Mr. Pegram got 
here. You’d left the door open, so Mr. 
Pegram came in after he had rung a few 
times, and the burglar tied him to the 

| stairs. Then when Mr. Pegram’s chauffeur 
went around to the kitchen—it was to get 
warm, I suppose—our friend, the house- 
breaker, filed him away along with Temple. 
What I was afraid of was he’d get Effy, but 
Effy got by him while he was in the cellar; 
and she didn’t know a thing till she came 
|rushing upstairs, furious at the delay. We 
were catching the train for Quebec, you 
know.” 

He didn’t know. 
\there?”’ he inquired. 
| Nanny looked at him an instant. 

| “Where did you think we were going— 
‘the Malay Straits?”’ 
_ Blandon blinked. ‘“‘ Well, then what did 
‘you do?” . 
“Us? Why, first we decided to faint; 
‘then we decided we wouldn’t. Then I 
remembered the telephone in Effy’s room. 
\We got to it somehow; and I was just 
telephoning when the burglar cut the wire. 
\Then we heard him coming; and we got 


“You were going 
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into the closet. I had the pistol I’d thrown 
through the window; I’d gone out and 
picked it up, you know, while you 
and Norry were gabbling together down- 
stairs; but the gun, it turned out, wasn’t 
loaded.” 

“Not loaded?’”’ echoed Blandon. ‘‘And 
you got him with that?” 

She nodded, grinning. “If I’d only 
known I could have saved myself a lot of 
bother—throwing it through the window, 
for one thing. But that didn’t matter; I 
couldn’t have shot the man, any man, even 
if it had been loaded. What I did was to 
peep through the door, and watch my 
chance. It came while he was filling his 
pockets with some of Effy’s jewelry. He 
laid down his gun and—and, well, that’s 
all,’’ she ended. 

““My word!”’ said Blandon. 

She looked up at him an instant, her look 
queer. 

“T heard Norry say he had a job for you, 
Jerry; or I thought I did.” 

“You did, Nanny.” 

“And did you take it?” 

“ce Y eg)? 

“Catch me,’ Nanny murmured; “I think 
I’m going to faint again.” 

He caught her once more; though she 
still didn’t faint. Blandon, however, really 
didn’t care. 

It was about a half hour later when, still 
in a trance, he came to—that is, if you 
could call it that. In the half hour yet 
another variety of happenings had taken 
place. These, in their succession, consisted 
for the most part in hurried comings and 
goings of varied persons. The first was the 
appearance, then disappearance, of the 
surly, somewhat outraged Burt. Emerging 
from somewhere, his features still smudged 
from his enforced retreat in the garret, Burt 
thrust a head into the room where Nanny, 
in dry clothes now, lay recuperating on a 
leather couch. 

“Not going, Burt?”’ inquired Nanny 
indolently. 

“Yah!” Burt replied. With the remark 
he flung himself out again; and a moment 
later the front door crashed as it closed. 

On the heels of its resounding echoes 
Effy Colquitt put in her head. 

“Not angry with me?” she asked. “‘We 
still can be friends?” 

Blandon, at the moment, could have 
been friends with anyone. 

“Yes, indeed!’’ he smiled. 

‘After all,’’ she returned, ‘‘I believe I 
owe a good deal to you.” 

Blandon grinned. 

““How’s Norry now?” 

“Oh, I’ve forgiven him,” she replied; 
“he’s so humble now.”’ 

A faint murmur came from the sofa. 

“That’s the way to keep ’em, Effy.”’ 

“What’s that?’’ asked Blandon sharply. 

“Nothing,’’ murmured Nanny. 

Effy Colquitt withdrew; and a moment 
later Colquitt looked in. 

““Huh!’’ he said; and disgustedly flung 
himself out again. 

A pause. A moment after came another 
murmur from the sofa. 

“T wonder what the job is he’s going to 
give you, Jerry.” 

“He hasn’t said yet,’’ answered Blandon. 

Another pause, then another murmur. 
Blandon bent low to hear it. ‘‘ What, 
dear?’’ he asked. 

Nanny sighed. 

“T said how strong your arm is.”’ 

“Think so, Nanny?” 

“Uh huh.” 

The pause that followed was longer than 
any of the others. During it another figure 
entered the library, halted abruptly, then 
discreetly coughed. It was not till the new- 
comer had coughed again, this time some- 
what more loudly, that he made his presence 
known. 

The clock was just striking midnight, 
and he spoke. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said Temple, “‘the 
dinner is served.” 


(THE END) 
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. Arnold Johnson’s Trianon Orchestra, Chicago 
. Arthur Lange’s Orchestra, Cinderella Dance Pal- 


ace, New York 


. California Ramblers; playing at their own inn, 


Pelham Shore Road, N. Y 


. International Novelty Orchestra, Nathaniel Shil- 


kret, director, official Victor Orchestra 


. Barney Rapp’s Orchestra, Hotel Brown, Louisville 
. Ernest Cutting and his James Boys, hit of the 


musical show “‘Little Jessie James” 


. Gus Edwards’ Orchestra, Valentino Inn, Chicago 
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INSTRUMENTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
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JAZZ 


ORCHESTRAS 
PREFER 
CONNS 


Because Conn instruments are 
—easiest to play 
—most beautiful in tone 
—reliable in action 
—perfect in scale 
—handsome in design and finish 


they are chosen by the big stars in 
the world of popular music—phono- 
graph recording and radio broadcast- 
ing organizations. 

Only a few of these famous orches- 
tras can be pictured here. Ask the 
leading professionals in your town— 
they know Conn’s reputation for su- 
premacy. Conns are used and en- 
dorsed by concert band men, sym- 
phony and opera orchestra players, 
as well as the foremost jazz artists 
throughout the world. 


You Can Play These 
“Instruments of Artists” 
Conn is the only maker of every instru- 
ment used in the band—saxophone, 
cornet, trombone, flute, clarinet,drums, 
etc. Conn violins are renowned for 
beauty and richness of tone. More 
saxophones bearing the name Conn 

are sold than any other make. 


Choose the instrument that suits 
your talent—you ll make faster prog- 
ress with a Conn. Win pleasure, 
popularity—extra income, if you 
wish. The prestige of playing a Conn 
is worth much among professionals. 


Send for Free Book 


“Success in Music and How to Win It” by 
John Philip Sousa and others. Helps choose 
the instrument to play. We'll send details of 


Free Trial, Easy Payments 


on any Conn instrument. First three written 
lessons free on request with each new instru- 
ment purchased. Remember, you can get a 
Conn with all its exclusive features at no 
greater cost than for ordinary instruments. 
Why not have the best? 


Conn National School of Music 
Frederick Neil Innes, Director 


Another evidence of Conn Service, Resi- 
dent and Home Study Courses in all wind 


instruments; Public School Music; Band- 
Orchestra Directing. For details, address 
Director Innes at 


62-64-66 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago 


C. G. CONN, Limited 
536 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 


CG. 
Conn, 
CZ Limited 
536 Conn Bldg., 
Elkhart, Ind. 


OO Please send free book 
“ and details of free trial plan 


New York: 119 W. 46th St.; 233-5-7 W. 47th St. 
Brooklyn: 105 Court St. 

Detroit: 2221 Woodward Ave. 
New Orleans: 125 Carondolet St. 
Cleveland: 1220 Huron Road 
Seattle: 1609 Third Ave. 
Chicago: 62 E. Van Buren St. 
Portland: 360 Alder St. 

Atlanta: Auburn and Ivy Streets 
Mobile: 5 St. Emanuel St. 
Boston: 488 Boylston St. 

San Francisco: 47 Kearney St. 


Bor. : > ee = 
(Instrument) 


bb 
¢ State, County___ a gl Ss 
(Write in Pencil, please) 


Taking 
No Chances! 


ULCANIZED Fibre 
is used in practically 
everything electrical. 


But in vital cases, where 
speed, stamina and abso- 
lute elimination of risk de- 
pend upon perfection of 
every detail, Vulcanized 
Fibre of higher responsi- 
bility is demanded. 

There is where Contr 
NENTAL Vulcanized Fibre is 
called to duty. 


Continental 
Vulcanized 


Fibre 


Every step in the making of 
Contrnentat Fibre is taken with 
trustworthiness in view. The pa- 
per must be flawless, the acids 
chemically correct and the soak- 
ing processes carefully watched. 
Drying and seasoning are not 
hurried. 


“CONTINENTAL comes instinc- 
tively to the mind of the expe- 
rienced buyer when he seeks fibre 
that merits implicit confidence. 


Next time you need Vulcanized 
Fibre see ConTINENTAL samples 
and talk with ConTINENTAL en- 
gineers. Satisfaction will follow! 


THE CONTINENTAL FIBRE Co. 
Factory: Newark, Delaware 


Service on Vulcanized Fibre (Also Bakelite-Dilecto, 
Continental-Bakelite, Contex and Conite) from: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Woolworth Bldg. Wrigley Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 


301 Fifth Ave. 
LOS ANGELES 
307 S. Hill St. 


75 Fremont St. 
SEATTLE 
1041 Sixth Ave., So. 


Offices and Agents Throughout the World 


-— help? 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 1 


told me to omit breakfast, and for lunch and 
dinner to eat meat and dessert but no vege- 
tables. Dr. B said to eat a hearty break- 
fast, to drink a glass of water for lunch and 
to avoid starches and sugars with my din- 
ner. Dr. C said to omit dinner, to eat what- 
ever I liked for breakfast and to drink no 
water with my lunch. In order to get full 
benefit from their advice I am combining 
the three diets, but I have been gaining 
four pounds a week. Would an operation 
—Mrs. WEYMORE DALY. 


Ans.—Science has not yet learned how 
to operate on the Will. 


Booyum, CARE NEW YoRK MORNING- 
GLORY: 

GREAT TROUBLE. PLEASE HELP. How 
CAN I CURE SOMNAMBULISM? SEND AN- 
SWER IMMEDIATELY BY RADIO TO DESPER- 
ATE ARCTIC EXPLORER, LAT. 86° NORTH, 
Lone. 101° WEST. 


Ans.—I am mailing you my pamphlets 
on Somnambulism and on Frozen Feet. 


Dear Dr. Boojum: I am nineteen years, 
golden-haired, blue-eyed, 5 feet 8 inches 
tall and weigh 13914 pounds. I have been 
urged to compete for Health and Beauty 
Magazine’s prize for America’s most per- 
fect woman. But according to some tables 
I have seen I am three-quarters of a pound 
underweight. I am in agony and would so 
love to have you tell me what to do, dear 
Dr. Boojum. — HEARTBROKEN. 


ANs.—Stop in at my office this afternoon 
at 3. —Morris Bishop. 


The Ballad of the Barber Shop 


E WAS a busy business man. 
His look was strange and weird, 
For on his face like stubble grew 
A two days’ growth of beard. 
He gazed into a glass and said, 
“Indeed, it’s as I feared.” 


He hied him to a barber shop 
With eager steps and fleet. 
“Before the sun is set,” he cried, 
“These whiskers I'll delete!”’ 
Alas, what strange, unnatural sight 
His eager eyes doth greet! 


A tearful sight, a fearful sight 
Doth meet his startled eyes, 

For crowded in that shop are maids 
Of every shape and size, 

And some are fair, and others there 
Would never take a prize. 


“Oh, barber man! Oh, barber man! 
This boon from thee I crave. 
For I have sworn 
since early 
morn 
This day to get 
a shave.” 
The barber smiled 
and said, ‘‘I 
must 
Complete this 
water wave.” 


He took a seat and 

sadly sought 
A magazine to 
find; 

Some virile, red- 
blood, he-man 
book 

To occupy his 
mind ; 

But in that shop 
the follow- 


ing 
Were all that he 
could find: 


The Paris Fashion 
Magazine, 
What Well 
Dressed 
Women Wear, 
The Ladies’ Fe- 
male House- 
hold Joy, 
The Mother’s 
Easy-Chair, 
And Heroes of 
the Movies 


for 
The flappers 
coming there. 


(Continued from Page 34) 


And some were short and some were thin 
And some of spacious size; 

And some, to be quite frank, were not 
Displeasing to the eyes, 

While others in a beauty show 
Would never take a prize. 


The morning waxed, the morning waned, 
Then came the afternoon. 
“‘T pray thee, barber,” cried the man, 
“Wilt shave me very soon? 
For I’ve had naught to eat this day, 
And I am nigh to swoon.” 


The barber clipped, the barber snipped, 
Nor looked up from his job. 
“T beg thee, barber, shave me soon!” 
The man cried with a sob. 
“T think madame,” the barber said, 
“Should get a boyish bob.’ 


Then cried that man in anguished tones, 
“Tf women must be sheared, 
There’s naught for me to do, I see, 
But try to raise a beard.” 
He gave a shriek and to the street 
He rushed and disappeared. 


And as he vanished from that place, 
A sad and mournful sight, 
The barber’s voice in silken tones 
Came floating through the night: 
“Tf miss would let me shingle it 
IT think ’twould look all right.’’ 
—Newman Levy. 


If Benjamin Franklin Had Had 
a Modern Office Boy 


SCENE: Franklin’s office in Philadelphia. 
GOVERNOR JOHN HANCOCK calls to see him; 
finds Boy carving his name on walnut desk. 


ANCOCK: Is Mr. Franklin in? 
Boy: Whatcher wanter see ’im about? 

Hancock: Public affairs; business of the 
nation. 

Boy: He know yer? 

HANCOCK (slightly nettled, but with pa- 
tience): Assuredly. Very well indeed. 

Boy: Got a card wid yer? 

HANCOCK (handing it to boy): Yes; here 
niGaise 

Boy (reading): ‘ John—Haneock— Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, Beacon Street, 
Boston.”” Huh! Beantown! (Flipping 
card on desk): Well, he ain’t in. 

HANcock: I[’ll wait for him then. (Sits 
in chair and takes a pinch of snuff.) 

Boy: Awright! Flop! (Grabs only copy 
of the Pennsylvania Gazette and puts his feet 
on the desk.) 

HANCOCK: Er—how soon do you expect 
Mr. Franklin to return, my lad? 

Boy: Oh—’bout a week, I guess. 

HANCOCK: What! Where has he gone? 

Boy: Took th’ stage fer New York! 


May 24,1924 


HANCOCK (rising, irascibly): You inso- 
lent little varmint! Why didn’t you say so 
before? 

Boy: Yer didn’t ask me, bo! 

HANCOCK (going): You impertinent little 
whippersnapper! Ouch! (Gets twinges of the | 
gout.) You ought to be flogged! And I’ve 
a vast inclination to attend to the matter 
myself ! | 

Boy: Zatso? Tell that to th’ Ancient an’ 
Honorables! (HANCOCK goes out, slamming 
door.) Gee! That guy’s got a crust! An’ 
Boston ain’t won a pennant for three years 
straight! ‘ 


CURTAIN 
—Clarence Mansfield Lindsay. 


The Great American Alibi 
A Rimed Editorial 
“1PIEN dollars apiece,” says the speculator; 
“Only'two left in the whole theayter.” 


“What?* Ten bucks for a three-buck seat?” 
The patron sputters. ‘‘Keep’em, you cheat! 


“What's that, Florence? You say I’m right? 
You bet your life I am! DamFILE bite! 
“Still, everyone says it’s a darn good show, 
Now that we’re here we might ’s well go. 
“Oh, yes, I know it’s extravagant, but —— 
Here, you, I'll take’em. Now, Flo, tut tut. 
“But I'd like to see some of these scalpers 
pinched. 
If I had my way they would all be lynched!” 
They enter the theater. Come other pairs — 
To where the scalper offers his wares. 
“Ten dollars apiece,” says the spend | 
“Only two left in the whole theayter.” Al 


And each man curses in pained surprise, 
And each says, “Keep ’em!”—but eae 


one buys. 
II 
Mr. Q. in the subway car ah 
Is busy explaining to Mr. R. 
“The prices,” he wails, “the bootleggers 


charge! ee 
They oughtn’t to leave such robbers at large. 


“Six dollars a bottle I pay for rye, 
And ten for Bacardi—it’s too darn high! 


“Of course, I’m not fond of the stuff myself, 
But I like to have some up on the shelf. 


“My friends like a cocktail when they drop in,| 
And it’s good to have handy for medicine.”’ 


“You're right; that’s just how it hits me too,”’ 
Says Mr. R., “but what can we do?” 


Then Q. and R. both burst out erying, 
But when they stop weeping they keep on 
buying. 


qr 


Do you read the 
Congressional 
Record? No? | 

You never have seen | 
it? Well, IS that 
SO? 


I thought that every- 
one read it. Gee! 

That certainly is a 
good joke on me. | 

Well, you'll find, if 
yousearchthrough | 
the files some day, 

The first law passed 
in the U.S.A. | 

Which provides (in 
Paragraphs 8 to' 
10) 

That every Amer-) 
ican citizen | 
Thereafter born into | | 

this world of poe 
Must be a sucker th | 
rest of his life. 
And though he | : 
at swindlers with — 
loud abuse, ; 


Must always possess 
a valid excuse. * 


iv <8 

These fables demon- 
strate, by that, 
same token, 

That we have one law | 
that is seldom’ 
broken. 
—Baron Ireland. 


oa DRAWN BY G, B. INWOOD 
Darling, Isn’t it About Time You Introduced Me to Your Parents? My Name 


is Spliven— Tommy Spliven”’ 
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BEAUTY~POWER 
~SILENCE 


The FAN That 
Has Them All 


THE longer you have a Westinghouse Fan 
the better you like it. Years pass and it shows no 
signs of age. It still retains those qualities which 
made you say, “I'll take the Westinghouse”. 
It is a beautiful fan. Thete’s no mistaking its 
artistic lines, smart style, and deep, rich finish. 
It is powerful. You see in its construction a 
sturdiness and durability that come only as a 
result of finest metals and skillful workmanship. 
It operates silently. Its quietness is particu- 
larly pleasing as it cools, refreshes and in- 
vigorates you with its breeze. 
Time and usage, you will find, prove the Wes- 
tinghouse to be everything you want in a fan. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities Representatives Everywhere 


Se 


© 1924, W. E. & M. Co. 
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‘The Nickel Linch’ 


O be blind-folded when the 
Planters Pennant Salted Peanuts 
made their appearance is the hardest 
luck Jimmy has had since he developed 
pink eye on Circus day. 


Everybody who has ever tasted these 
big, plump morsels of unalloyed good- 
ness knows that the most generous sup- 
ply will disappear like magic. 


Planters Pennant Peanuts are the very 
pick of the crop. The biggest, flavoriest 
ones to be had, roasted to a golden brown 
by a process that makes them the most 
delicious of confections. So nutritious 
that a 5c bag is a lunch in itself. 


Even though taken from the 
Planters can, and sold in the 
Planters jar, they are not Planters 
Salted Peanuts unless they are in 
the glassine bag with the 
““Planters’’ name and “Mr. 
Peanut” on it. 

Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa., Suffolk, Va., San Francisco, 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. 


all ‘ 
MR. PEANUT 
REG. US, PAT OFF. “aims 


Pi 


PENNANT SALTED 


PEANUTS 
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WITH THIS RING | 


(Continued from Page 29) 


“You haven’t yet told me,” said Lila, 
equally still, “how it is—you feel.” 

Tony said simply, without an instant’s 
hesitation, ‘‘I want you—for my wife.” 

Lila felt as if her heart had stopped beat- 
ing for one cruelly lovely moment, then she 
felt it plunge in her breast like a bolting 
horse. : 

“Oh,” she said faintly and stupidly. 
““Doyoucare—that way—and that much?” 

“That way—and that much,” said Tony, 
“darling!” 

She was almost sure he said darling. She 
didn’t dare look up. Her eyes, wet with 
stinging ineffectual tears, were on her 
hands, locked in her lap. 

To have lived one’s life for this moment— 
and to have it come in such guise! 

“You see,’ Tony was saying, “if it were 
just—philanderous—we could finish it off 
when you leave at the end of this week. 
We'd each have a pretty memory—and no 
regrets. That’s all I meant when I started. 
One goes on being a fool—wanting a shot 
at romance, now and then—until one stum- 
bles into a hole like this. I dare say it was 
all you meant, too; of course.” 

“Yes,” said Lila; “it was all I meant 
too.” 

“Well, it’s weakness of the rottenest 
sort, to call it fate—but doesn’t it look that 
way?” 

*More—much more than you know!” 
said Lila. 

“Because,” said Tony, “being decent— 
which we both want to be, it goes without 
saying—what is there we can do about it?” 

“Nothing,” said Lila dully. 

She couldn’t tell him. She could never 
tell him. She’d just say good-by and go 
home. 

“T had several crazy moments last 
night,” said Tony, snapping the cigarette 
case open and shut with vicious quietude, 
“when I even considered asking you to 
divorce your husband and marry me.” 

Lila caught her breath. ‘Please, Tony,”’ 
she said desperately, ‘‘ you don’t know, you 
don’t know.” 

“Yes, I do know,” he conceded gently; 
“‘vou’re not like that. You’re so darned in- 
nocent, Lila—for a married woman. That’s 
what got me—to begin with.” 

Innocent! No, she could never. tell him 
now. Better just a memory than such hor- 
rible disillusionment. She couldn’t be ex- 
pected to go through with it. No woman 
could. 

She said unsteadily, “‘Tony, you mustn’t 
idealize me.”’ 

“T don’t,”’ he answered. ‘‘ You’re—won- 
derful. You don’t need it. Gilding the 
lily—and all that.” : 

“No, I’m not. I’m fearfully weak. You 
don’t know.” 

“T don’t dare know! You see, I might be 
pretty weak, myself, if it weren’t for hay- 
ing to think of you.” 

“You’re not weak, Tony. You couldn’t 
be!” 

“Well, at least, we hand it to each 
other!’ he said, and smiled at her wryly. 

Lila twisted her hands together and 
smiled back at him. 

“The thing that comes hardest,’ said 
Tony presently, “when do you go home?” 

“Friday,” said Lila. 

If she set a day she would have to stick 
to it. Anyhow, her money wasn’t going to 
last any longer than that. She couldn’t pay 
another week’s hotel bill. Lawless Love 
had about petered out. 

“When do you get there?” 

“Oh, Saturday night.’ 

“Of course he—your husband—will be 
meeting you?” 

Lila only nodded. A word would have 
choked her. 

“Journey’s end!” said Tony. “Saturday 
night. If one could only get very drunk 
about that time.” 

“Please, Tony!” 

“Lila, is he good to you—and so on?”’ 

Lila nodded again, dully. 

“Never given you any reason for—leay- 
ing him, has he?” 

foONTOx 

“Be a straight case of home-breaking, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Lila. 

She clenched her hands together until she 
felt the nails sink into her palms. She 
couldn’t think how best to lie any longer. 
Yes and no was all she could manage. One 
thing, merely, stood clear in her mind—she 
couldn’t tell Tony, she wasn’t going to risk 


the instant when flight became hopeless 


| 


it. She couldn’t see Tony’s eyes turn eol. 
and disgusted; hear that odd caregsin, 
break in his voice change to controlle 
amusement. She’d rather Tony loved he). 
never seeing her again, than looked at he 
and turned away from her, having hear, 
what a vulgar little fool she’d made o| 
herself, | 
She said suddenly, ‘Don’t let’s tal) 
about it any more! I’m leaving Friday 
That’s still three days off. Let’s just hay, 
one more party, one more perfect party 
then say good-by for good.” ‘ 
“Good-by can’t ever be for good with us. 
Don’t you know that, dear?” 7 | 
He had never called her dear before. Th. 
little word caught at her heart. It drew he 
closer than all the impassioned phrases i) 
the world. People who belonged to eae] 
other called each other that. It didn’t ad 
mit the existence of barriers. It held on 
like a beloved arm about one’s shoulders. 
‘And it was almost more, at the moment, 
than Lila could bear. Fa 
She made a rather pitiful little gesture o 
one hand to silence it. Then the hand wen 
up to her mouth, palm outward, and stayei 
there in quite another gesture of acute an 
horrified surprise. | 


“TILA!” said Tony sharply. ‘What oi 
earth 2 
Lila’s hand dropped to her lap. With im 
mense effort she forced a smile. | 
“Nothing,” she said; ‘nothing at all. 
Tony. I thought I saw someone I knew 
hae for.a moment. I was mistaken per 
aps.” 
She had -not been mistaken, and sh 
knew it. Across the writing room, unde 
one of the tall red-shaded lamps, calm a. 
Balboa gazing upon the blue Pacifie—San_ 
Humphreys—of all people in a heartles 
and imbecile world! 
Sam Humphreys, in a blue serge suit ani 
a dark bow tie, looking to Lila’s possibl: 
prejudiced eyes a little like Babbitt, a litt] 
like Nemesis, and a very little, curiously, 
like Puss-in-Boots. Pie 
“Where?” said Tony quite naturally. 
“Over there by the door,” said Lila, in 
dicating the point in the room farthest re. 
moved from Sam. ; | 
She kept her head a little bent. She co) 
lected bag and gloves with shaking finger: ' 
She thought, “I must get out of here 2, 
once, before he sees me.”’ She had all th’ 
unpleasant sensations, both moral an| 
physical, of a criminal seeing a bluecoe 
round the corner. 
“Oh, Tony,” she said, “if you don’) 
mind—it’s fearfully stuffyin here! Couldn’) 
we get out and walk up the Avenue a bi) 
please!” - : | 
“Why, surely!” said Tony. ‘Com| 
along!”’ | 
He stood up at once, but his eyes wer: 
full of unuttered questions. | 
“T feel almost faint,” said Lila quit| 
truthfully. 
They walked toward the door, Lila, wit) 
her knees shaking beneath her. 
“You're absolutely white,’ said Ton; 
suddenly. He slipped his hand beneath he 
arm. There was a kind of angry possessive 
ness in his touch. 
“T shall be all right,” said Lila nervously 
“outside.” 
She felt Sam watching her departure 
She knew when he left his station by th 
lamp and started after them. She knew ir 


f 
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She surrendered almost on the threshold 0 
the lobby and waited for Sam’s delightec 
greeting, Sam’s warm moist handclasp, tht 
inevitable questions with which Sam woulc 
expose her for a cheap impostor— before 
Tony! Rage was in her heart, and despair 
bitter resentment of the trap into which sh¢ 
had wandered. But she turned a gallantly 
smiling face, put out a welcoming hana 
“Why, Sam, how nice to see you! What 
are you doing so far from home?” Ther 
before he could speak—in a slight accession, 
of nervous speed, “I think you’ve nevel 
met Mr. Thorne, Sam. Mr. Thon 
Humphreys.”’ Py, : 
“Of—Columbia?”’ 
nearly unsmiling. 
“Of Columbia,” said Sam. 
place! Ever been there?” 
“Unfortunately, no,” said Tony. | 
Lila cut in, on the verge of desperation,| 
“Sam—I was never so surprised. What) 
are you doing here?” S| 
(Continued on Page 87) 


asked Tony, 
Seon | 
“Great little 


‘ 
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(Continued from Page 84) : 

“T might ask you that,” said Sam, with 
‘lumsy indulgence. ‘‘Couldn’t believe my 
eyes. I stared and stared.” 

“Yes,” said Lila. ‘Oh, did you really? 

didn’t see you at first. Is it business, 
jam—or what?” 

She felt if she could only pin Sam to one 
f his long-winded explanations that she 
aight eventually be able to get away with- 
ut too much discussion of her own affairs— 

forlorn hope. The three of them stood in 
fhe lobby and looked at one another. Cur- 
onts and cross-currents of suspense. Lila 
ould see that Tony’s customary slightly 
<eptical smile had given way to an aloof 
nd keen-eyed attention. He didn’t like 
am’s proprietorial fingers on her arm. 
she could see that too. As for Sam, he was 

ll exuberant good-nature and honest de- 
ght in the encounter. Beaming, he 
puched off the first fuse. 

“TI was going down to Stamford to see 
ou tomorrow.” 

“Oh—Stamford!” said Lila. Her laugh 
as hollow in her own ears. ‘“‘I’ve left 
vamford,Sam. I’m on my way homenow.” 

“Going back to Columbia? Well! That’s 
ie best thing I’ve heard in some time. 
lissed you, Lila—missed you a lot!” 
/She could feel Tony stiffening. She 
oved muscles about her mouth and won- 
ured if the resulting little grimace pleased 
ther man. 

“It’s nice to be missed, of course.”’ 
| “Had a good time?” 

“Oh, a lovely time, Sam. 
jwven’t told me yet ——” 

“How’s Cousin Katrina?” asked Sam, 
(inning. 

“Oh, splendid!” said Lila, and cursed 
ie day that Sam’s first infant wail sullied 
te air. “Do tell me, Sam ——” 

“Where are you staying—here?”’ 
\““Yes, here,” said Lila. ‘‘Isn’t it a nice 
jace?”’ 

“Swell joint,’ said Sam with loathsome 
izetiousness. ‘‘I’ve never been in it be- 
ie. Man I came up to see for the firm is 
stying here, but I can’t seem to find him 
| Having him paged now.” 

A wavering ray of hope. ‘Oh, well, I 
wm’t keep you,” said Lila, and endeavored 
ithout ostentation to draw Tony away; 
jmy, wordless and horribly cool. 

‘“Wait—wait. Not so fast! When am I 
sing to see you?” cried Sam. 

“Call me up in the morning,” said Lila; 
‘ot too early.” 

Tony supplied drawlingly, his first con- 
>bution to the tangled web, “Mrs. Duval 
jesn’t like to be called before she’s had 
1° breakfast and the Times.” 

‘What—who doesn’t?” asked Sam ge- 
jilly. He was gazing down at Lila with 
suous satisfaction, obviously only half 
1are of the introduction of another name. 
‘Don’t let’s talk about her!” said Lila 
jiftly, with one imploring cryptic glance 
iTony’s direction. ‘“‘Good-by, Sam. It’s 
afully nice to have happened across you 
ie this.”’ 

“Oh, you haven’t lost me yet,’’ said Sam. 
‘ don’t believe this chap’s anywhere 
uund, and I can’t wait all night for him, 
fie is. What are you doing this evening? 
Viy can’t we go to a show or H 

ila set her teeth and smiled, sweetly 
‘‘retful. 

‘I was just going out with Mr. Thorne 
sen I saw you, Sam.” 

“Glad to have Mr. Thorne, too,” said 
3n, without, however, looking it. 

‘Sorry,’ said Tony laconically. ‘’Fraid 
) plans won’t allow any of stretching.” 

lila put in hurriedly, ‘‘We had tickets, 

71 see—already.”’ 

‘Oh; too bad!” said Sam. He sulked a 
ile like a large clean schoolboy. “First 
ie I’ve seen you in a month! Flock of 
Jumbia gossip for you. Jim Hewitt’s 
“ting a divorce, Lila.” 

ala stopped short in spite of herself. 
\)oss her mental vision a picture drifted — 
Ms. Hewitt in blue velvet and orchids— 
3it Watts’ orchids— Mrs. Hewitt coming 
1 of the dressing room into Bert’s waiting 
ms. “Bert, dear—have I been so long?” 
\'l Bert’s caressing barytone in reply— 
‘most half our dance gone.” ‘‘Never 
md, Bert—you shall have the next.’ 

ad the next—and the next?” 

Jim Hewitt—is getting a divorce!” 
yes Lila. “Is—is she going to marry 
Not that Bert knows of,” said Sam, 
tTining waggishly. 
am—then why ——’”’ 
Told you she was looking for trouble,” 
a Sam. He added as an after thought, 
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“Little Jimmy’s had his tonsils out; had a 

hemorrhage and almost died; said it was 

dg you weren’t there to take care of 
im.” 

“T’m sorry—but how absurd!” said Lila 
weakly. She put out a hand with desperate 
finality. ‘‘Sam, I really can’t stop any 
longer. I’ll see you again.” 

“Call you in the morning,” promised 
Sam, patting her fingers tenderly, for which 
in all cold blood she could have slain him. 

“Don’t call me too early, remember!” 

“Nine o’clock too early?” 

“Much! Not before eleven.” 

“Wish Cousin Maisie could hear you!” 
said Sam. ‘’Fraid you’ll never be happy 
in Columbia after this.” 

Lila got Tony away blindly. She was 
aware of somewhat chilly response, on his 
part, to the blandest amenities on Sam’s. 

She said, sinking down on the seat of the 
roadster which waited halfway up the 
block, “I’m sorry, Tony, to have let you in 
for such a flood of reminiscence.” 

“Doesn’t matter in the least,” said Tony 
quietly. “‘Where would you like to go?” 

“Tony, we really don’t have to go any- 
where. It was only that ——’”’ 

“You wanted to get rid of him. Give me 
credit for seeing that much.” 

They turned into Fifth Avenue, shot out 
toward the Park, past the stately plaza and 
the nymph on the fountain, forever flinging 
beauty to the winds. The Avenue was a 
place of dreaming calm, starred by white 
and silver lamps, traversed by busses and 
taxis moving with a ghostly lack of haste. 

“Through the Park?” asked Tony cour- 
teously, and swung past a cherry tree crazy 
with bloom. 

Lila sat staring ahead of her. She held 
her mouth to a smile, but behind her eyes 
was a tenseness that ached and throbbed. 
She said, trying to be casual, ‘‘He was a 
man from home.” 

“So I gathered,’ said Tony, without 
any sort of emphasis whatsoever; an effect 
which he presently accented by inquiring 
distantly, ‘“You have a child?”’ 

ee Tony ! ” 


“Sorry to seem curious. One merely 


wonders. He spoke of little Jimmy.” 
“Tony—I That was just—a little 
boy I know.” 


“Oh,” said Tony; ‘natural inference. 
Same name as the father.” 

“Tony, please!” 

Lila was burning up with shame. She 
felt the blood in her temples, in her throat. 
Her face felt scarred with it. She put up 
her hand and touched one cheek with the 
tips of her fingers. It scorched like fire. 
She said to herself, ‘Don’t be a priggish 
little fool! Of course if you really were 
married you’d probably have a child. 
There’s no reason on earth why he shouldn’t 
ask you a question like that.’ 

But she vvanted to hide her head in her 
arms and never lift it again. She sat in a 
daze of pain and shame and futile regret 
while the car slid through scented dusky 
ways where every bench held its pair of 
lovers, seeking the fragile shade of syringa 
or yellow forsythia, palely flowered. 

Lila ached with envy of those bobbed- 
haired, painted little girls calmly pursuing 
their right to happiness under the slanting 
silver-gilt rays of the Park lamps—under 
the frequent amused gaze of the passer-by. 
They, at least, were free. 

Something fluttered in Lila’s throat like 
acry. She almost gave it words. “‘You’re 
beginning to believe in James Duval, your- 
self. How horribly absurd! You’re free, 
you're free as anybody; only—you can’t 
tell Tony so!” 

And that was the whole torturing matter. 
All she wanted with her freedom was to 
make Tony a present of it. Otherwise, of 
what use 

“Are you cold?” asked Tony politely. 

“Not in the least, thank you,” said Lila. 

They left the Park and drove out River- 
side—chill webs of mist on the river, through 
which lights glimmered like witch-fire. A 
cold little wind. They drove for some time 
in silence. 

Tony asked at length, ‘The woman 
who’s getting a divorce—does it affect you 
in any way?” 

He had been thrashing that out all this 
pat He must care, he must care a good 
deal. 

“Only because,” said Lila unhappily, ‘I 
once was influenced by her.” 

Nolie there! If it hadn’t been for watch- 
ing Mrs. Hewitt gather roses, roses, all the 
way, Lila might still have been in Columbia; 
might never have attempted this night- 
marish escapade, 


EVENING POST 


“Your husband isn’t in love with her?’”’ 

“You don’t know how ridiculous that is!”’ 

“That’s just it,” said Tony stubbornly. 
“T don’t know anything at all. I see you 
obviously upset and frightened by the sud- 
den appearance of this village cut-up, in the 
most unspeakable tie a man ever wore 2 

“Tony—how can you?” She smothered 
a hysteric impulse to laughter. Sam had 
looked a little like Puss-in-Boots, with that 
polka-dotted love knot under his chin! 
“He isn’t like that at all. He’s an awfully 
nice person, really—Sam is.” 

““He seems to be fairly sure of himself 
where you’re concerned,”’ said Tony icily. 

“T’ve known him for years.” 

“What does he call you?” 

“Why—Lila!” gasped the owner of the 
name, with a sense of volcanic chasms 
widening before her. 

“T noticed,” said Tony unpleasantly, 


“that he didn’t seem to get it when I spoke | 


of you as Mrs. Duval.” 


“Still, I dare say he may have heard that | 


a married woman is usually addressed—in 
public, at least—by her married name.” 
“Tony,” said Lila—she caught her 
breath in a long unsteady sigh of delicious 
understanding—‘‘you’re jealous, aren’t 
you?” 
“I’m jealous as hell!” said Tony briefly. 
He sent the car ahead in an outrageous 
burst of speed. Wind whipped Lila’s face 
and stung her eyelids. She was cold. She 
was shivering. She was frightened; and for 
that flying space she was madly happy. 
“T was ready to admit,”’ said Tony be- 
tween his teeth, “that I was poaching. 
Ready to stand the gaff—and clear out. I 
told you I cared—the only way that mat- 
ters. You let me think you did too. I was 
ready to—give you up—to your husband. 
But I didn’t quite expect to have to—give 
you up—to another man.”’ 


“You aren’t—you won’t How can 
you, Tony!” 

“He lives in Columbia, doesn’t he?” 

“Of course. Why not? That doesn’t 


imply—anything.” 

“You’re going back—on Friday. He’ll 
be going back—by the same train, most 
likely. Said he’d missed you a lot. Hadn’t 
seen you ina month. Well, I dare say he’ll 
make up for it when you’re both in Colum- 
bia once more.” 

pe ey I can’t let you talk to me like 
this.” 

“Try and stop me!” said Tony savagely. 

He slowed for corners; took Riverside in 
a blurred leap, for the rest. He had taken 
off his hat. It was in the bottom of the car. 
His dark hair blew back from an unsmiling 
face, narrowed eyes, a mouth set hard. 

“Tony, you’ll kill us; or have us ar- 
rested. Please, Tony!”’ 

“Do you care—a lot?” 

“Of course I care!” 

“Well, I don’t!’’ But he eased his whirl- 
wind flight into a gentler one, drew the car 
up at last in a sheltered place overlooking 
the river, set his brakes, stopped his engine 
and swinging around ‘in his seat smiled 
down at Lila with a kind of boyish shame- 
facedness that hurt her curiously. 

“T didn’t know you could be—so young,” 
she told him, trying not to let her voice 
quaver. 

“Neither did I,” said Tony very low. 

Then he slipped his arm about her and 
she leaned into the curve of it as a little sail 
leans into the wind—as instantly, as irre- 
sistibly. 

“He’s nothing to you—that clodhopper? 
Tell me, Lila.” 

“Nothing on God’s green earth!” 

“T’d just gotten used to the thought 
of—your husband.” 

“Tony, you’ll break my heart!”’ 

“All right. Just for tonight we won’t 
even talk about him, but I had gotten used 
to that. I wouldn’t—even wanting you as I 
do—see you dragged through the dishonesty 
and dirt of the divorce court—if I could! 
The only way we could ever hope to manage 
it. But this—this small-town Romeo ——” 

Lila laughed helplessly, on the edge of 
quite another emotion. ‘If you won’t be- 
lieve ——”’ she began. 

“T hate being ridiculous,” said Tony 
gently, but with deadly sincerity. “I hate 
it more than you can possibly imagine. I 
hate a fool more than a knave—much 
more! And if, in loving you, I haven’t got 
hold of the sweetest thing in life 
Just—if instead, I’ve merely made one of a 
moon-calf lot —— If it’s an old story—to 
you—why, I’m sorry, that’s all, and I’ll do 
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EVENING POST 


my best to forget you—so help me, Saint 
Anthony!” 

Lila shut her eyes against his sleeve. He 
held her close without a word. After a long 
time she said, still without opening her 
eyes, ‘“‘“You’re not—one of a lot, Tony. 
You’re the only one—my—dear.” 

Tony said nothing at all, but in a mo- 
ment she felt his lips upon her cheek, upon 
her. eyelids; and turned her face blindly. 

They sat there a little longer, not talking 
much, hands close-locked together, her 
cheek against his shoulder. Tony, himself, 
had said the thing that made it doubly im- 
possible now for Lila to tell him. He hated 
a fool more than a knave. Lila wasn’t, 
after that, likely to brand herself a fool, for 
his remembering and despising. 

“T’m tired,” she said. ‘‘ Will you take 
me back to the hotel?” 

Tony, stricken with compunction, took 
her back. He was so gentle on the way she 
could have clung to him and cried. But 
she didn’t. 

She said good night on the doorstep of 
the Gothard, without lingering. 

“T’ll call you in the morning,” 
promised. 

“Not toosoon,”’ said Lila, smiling faintly. 

“Before Mr. Humphreys,” he assured 
her grimly, and just before he released her 
fingers he whispered, ‘‘Darling!’”’ Then, 
“Sorry—didn’t mean to!” with a kind of 
rueful tenderness. 

She watched him drive off, she went into 
the lobby and up to the clerk at the desk. 

“T find I shall be leaving in the morning,” 
she told him quietly. ‘‘May I have my 
bill? And could you tell me about trains? 
I should like one quite early.’ 

The clerk went into the matter of trains 
with her at some length. She could, he in- 
formed her, get a train for the South, over 
the Pennsylvania road, as early as nine 
o’clock. Only wouldn’t that be too early; 
a bit inconvenient, perhaps? 

Lila said that would do beautifully. She 
arranged about her luggage. She said in 
conclusion, ‘‘ Thank you so much for all the 
trouble you’ve taken for me.” 

And the clerk, moved by the unconscious 
appeal in her wistful eyes, assured her that 
he only hoped she’d be coming to the Goth- 
ard again, that he hoped they had made her 
comfortable, with rather more personal in- 
tensity than the professional response de- 
manded. 

Lila said she had, indeed, been more than 
comfortable, and that she hoped to come 
back some day. 

After which she walked to the elevator 
like a woman in a dream, entered its dig- 
nified isolation and was borne smoothly 
aloft. 

Her doings with Tony seemed to demand 
a plethora of elevators. Whether or not 
this one hung between floors all night— 
little it was Lila cared! 


Tony 
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HE packed before she slept, and she 
didn’t sleep any too well. After she had 
gotten into bed she lay looking at her closed 
trunk, with her neatly filled bags beside 
it, and wondering just how long it would be 
before the ache of wanting Tony began to 
subside. 

Tony, who would telephone next day— 
not too early—and be told by a businesslike 
and uncaring voice at the hotel switchboard 
that Mrs. Duval had left that morning. 

Tony, who deserved a squarer deal! 

She thought of leaving a note for Tony; 
but wasn’t a clean cut the kinder way? 
Say nothing at all. Go out of his life with- 
out another word, since all the words she 
had already said had so hopelessly muddled 
things, made a knot so impossible for her 
fingers to undo. 

No, she wasn’t going to leave him a note. 
Him; nor anyone else. 

Mrs. James Duval was merely going to 
walk out of the Gothard doorway and out 
of existence. Her trunks would be sent to 
Miss Lila Kemp, of Columbia—and that 
would be the end of Mrs. James Duval. 
Short- -lived and unhappy woman that she 
was! 

As for Miss Lila Kemp—at eleven or 
thereabouts Sam Humphreys would un- 
doubtedly telephone—to be told by the 
same impersonal fate that no Miss Kemp 
was staying at the Gothard, that no Miss 
Kemp had been staying there, that he was 
flatly mistaken in so supposing. 

It was really the not-to-be-averted dis- 
aster of Sam’s inquiring at the Gothard for 
Lila Kemp that was driving Lila back to 
Columbia a precious three days ahead of 
her intended departure. 


May 2. 


Sam in New York was a com lica ti 
which nothing but headlong flight cou 
handle. Diplomacy was useless; lies— ev 
if Lila had not nearly run out. of tk 
fell flat and futile before the sturdy fig 
of Sam, with a polka-dotted blue bow unc 
his chin, demanding at the Gothard desk 
speak with Miss Lila Kemp. =. 

“But I saw her here last nigh 
would undoubtedly insist. 
herself, she was staying here. 
your register again! I know wha 
talking about.” 

After which—and after the, of 
denials of the hotel people—if he 
upon Lila coming in or going ow 
would have to come in or go ou 
stayed 

It couldn’t be done—that was the 
of it. 

Mrs. James Duval had to die, 
upon the midnight, without pair 
were; and upon a train going Sou 
Kemp would be reborn—with all 
guish, mental and spiritual, whi 
statement implies. ‘It was the or 
out of the maze into which Lila ha 
Let her take it while she could. 

She didn’t know if one could be 
for assuming a false name, Very 
Anyhow, it seemed a trifling punis 
beside finding and losing Tony. 

The cruelest things in life were things 
did to oneself, unsuspecting; consequence 
one invited, wounds to which one bared: 
innocent if foolish breast. 

Lila’s last thought before dawn was th 
she mustn’t forget to say good-by to Pet 
and Marg’ret. 

In their eyes, at least, Mrs. Jame | 
would remain forever a sweet and uv 
smirched young woman, prodigal of large 
mindful of home and husband to the Po | 
of frank depression—on occasion, 
mustn’t forget to give Peter and Mare . 
something—for good-by. 

She didn’t forget it, Me their honest 1. 
gret at her departure salved a little the ht 
of leaving the little crooked room with t| 
gay red roses and the lofty narrow windo 

““Ye’ll be comin’ back some day, Thope 
said Marg’ret. ‘Although home's +) 
best—whin ye happen to have one!’ 

“Madam would always have a home 
said Peter gallantly. 

“Himself’ll be on the doorstep wait 
fur ye, no doubt!” said Marg’ret wi 
spinsterish envy. 

Peter only regretted that madam had 1 
made a very good breakfast. 

Lila smiled on them both and tipt| 
them as largely as she dared. 

When they had gone, Peter with the lit» ; 
breakfast table high on one should, 
Marg’ret with her broom and dustr | 
under one arm, when the porter had carr | 
off trunk and bags, when nothing was If 
of a heavenly dream but four walls anci 
gray wet morning—Lila stood just ins'; 
the door and kissed both hands to the lit) 
room, with tears in her eyes and her mou: 
unsteady. 

“You’re the realest home I ever had 
she whispered. Sentimental Tommy cou 
have told her—‘“‘ Where the treasure lies | 
Then for the last time she went down pi| 
the red writing room, not quite empty ev) 
at that hour, past the lofty young : ovill 
the desk, u 

The Avenue was chilly, misty anil) 
tere. A mist lay over the whole anne 
layers of cobweb, grayish and cold. L 
shivered in the recesses of her taxi 
drew the platinum fox closer about hi 
throat. She felt like an outeast tel 
driven through the gates of Eden. a 

She found the cathedral-like station } | 
more consoling. She had to wait abou 
her train in the unspeakable loneli 
crowd, before a gate symbolically sl 
her face. 

She thought, “I wonder what ie 
doing now? If he knew I was leaving, | 
he could see me waiting for this trait 
alone, cold and unhappy rs 
teeth against the dangers of self-pit ao 
what you’ve had wasn’t worth paying for: 
she said fiercely to herself. 

The gate slid open, and she went th 
it with the rest. A suave and sympathe 
porter installed her eventually, bag | 
all, in a green plush haven beside a n 
window. She sat there, tense and u 
ring, till the train began to move. di 


Then she took off her hat and laid it 
the seat beside her. She drew off her glo 
and laid them beside the hat. Very 
one hand covering the other, she 4 
the platinum wedding ring, looke 


(Continued from Page 88) 
“ment curiously and dropped it into her 
orse. Mrs. James Duval was no more. 
er her dead body, so to speak, Miss Lila 
I‘mp was returning to Columbia. 


XVIII 


‘LA wired Cousin Maisie from Washing- 

(ton, “Arrive Friday morning.” And 
“usin Maisie, as full of comment as a set- 
“g hen, met Lila’s train. Columbia was 
sen where New York, on that last woeful 
»rning, had been gray. Columbia was 
jinkenly garlanded with Dorothy Per- 
<ses, Thousand Beauties, Crimson Ram- 
yrs and Silver Moons—where New York 
11 been repoussé with cherry blossoms 
11 delicately prodigal of white lilacs. 
‘ished with early summer was Columbia, 
sere New York had been but subtly 
‘iscious of spring. 

juila hated Columbia as if it had been a 
sman overcheerful and blowzy. She got 
» the train with a little tired frown be- 
-2en her eyes and was warmly clasped at 
ye to Cousin Maisie’s black-and-white 
30m. 

‘Well, my grief!’’ said Cousin Maisie. 
‘ wasn’t looking for you till the sixth. 
lat telegram of yours gave me a good 
/re, I can tell you. Whatever made you 
singe your mind? Is that a new bag? 
‘; I see it’s your old one. You look real 
sll, child. Kind of dark about the eyes, 
jt I reckon you didn’t sleep any too much 
» the train. I never do. Did you have a 
1e porter? And how was the food on the 


jier? I got a chicken pie for your dinner; — 


/a’ll be glad to. get back to home cooking, 
eckon. How did you leave your Cousin 
‘trina? You told me not to write, so I 
iln’t. She must have thought it was 


any. 

Lila evaded for the moment any discus- 
»n of Cousin Katrina. She had not been 
ile, even in the solitude of the train, to 
Vive at a definite decision as to how much 
‘usin Maisie would have to be told. 
erything depended on Sam, on what the 
‘tel people had told him, and what he 
‘ide of it. Until Sam got back to Colum- 
1, Lila didn’t dare do too much talking. 
She followed Cousin Maisie to the hired 
‘rver which awaited her, and sank back 
hone her bags with a sigh of ostentatious 
‘ief. 

“T really am tired out,’”’ she said; “the 
iin was fearfully dusty. Don’t ask me a 
gle thing until I’ve had a hot bath and a 
‘p of tea, Cousin Maisie, there’s a dear!” 
Cousin Maisie, rarely thus buttered with 
-dearment, bridled and confined herself to 
parting news, both plump hands folded 
her lap, her small eyes twinkling with ex- 
-ement. 

“Well,” she began importantly, ‘IT guess 
.u just missed Sam Humphreys.” 

(Lila closed her eyes and stroked the lids 
‘th a malingering finger tip. She mur- 
red, ‘‘I have a wretched headache. 
‘hat did you say about Sam?” 

“Sam’s in New York,’’ said Cousin 
‘aisie proudly. 

‘The flivver jolted around corners and 
ed down Columbia’s most respectable 
-eet. It was not quite noon and the 
mbing roses over everybody’s gate and 
‘orpost glowed through a sheen of dust. 
“We need rain mighty bad,’’ said Cousin 
laisie apologetically. ‘Haven’t had a real 
od rain since you left.” 

“Probably have floods of it, now I’m 
ick,” said Lila. “That’s all I need— 
Hlumbia in the rainy season! What did 
\u say—about Sam?” 

“Oh, Sam!”’ said Cousin Maisie. ‘Why, 
;m—he’s gone to New York—on business 
ir Humphreys & Fielding. He came round 
| see me night or two before he left and I 
've him Cousin Katrina’s address. Said 
/ might run down to Stamford to see you. 
id he do it?” 

\“Did Sam go to Stamford? 
lere if he did,” said Lila. 

The flivver drew up at the gate of the 
tle house which Lila and Cousin Maisie 
lled home. Its driver, dismounting lan- 
idly, carried in Lila’s bags. Cousin Maisie 
‘parted kitchenward to make a cup of tea. 
‘la went up to her own room, sat down 
bon the bed and looked around her. 

One place unchanged in a shifting world. 
‘clean Madeira scarf on the dressing table, 
aother on the chest of drawers. Silver 
oon roses dropping their pearly petals 
m the squat green jug on the desk Lila 
d had since she was a little girl. Lila’s 
oks in the wicker bookcase between the 
ndows—Kipling and Keats, Henley and 
eredith and Rupert Brooke, the slim 
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black volumes of Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
all in a row, side by side with Swinburne, 
and Strachey’s Queen Victoria. Beloved 
books—they, at least, were there to come 
back to always. Tony loved books. 

Lila left her hat and coat on the bed and 
went downstairs. 

All roads led back to Tony; she was past 

hope, on that. 
_ She ate her luncheon sitting at the table 
in the dining room, facing as she had faced 
for the greater part of her twenty-eight years 
Cousin Maisie’s pursed amiable mouth, 
Cousin Maisie’s bright inquisitive eyes. 

“Well, as I was saying,’’ Cousin Maisie 
took up the Columbian Odyssey, “‘Sam had 
this chance to go up to New York on busi- 
ness, and off he went. Everybody thought 
it was you he was going to see.” 

“FEiverybody would,” said Lila. 

“He pretty nigh admitted it to me,” 
Cousin Maisie assured her solemnly. ‘‘He 
told me he hadn’t missed anybody so much 
since his mother died when he was a little 
shaver. I thought that was real touching.” 

“H’m!” said Lila with noncommittal 
brutality, ‘‘Sam’s mother died when he was 
two, didn’t she?”’ 

“Just about that. Pity’s sakes—why 
you want to know, child?” 

“Because,” said Lila coldly, “‘it’s a psy- 
chological fact that memory begins at the 
age of three.” 

Cousin Maisie regarded her gravely and 
wagged a disapproving head. 

“Child, child, what’s psychological facts 
got to do with life?” 

“Everything, unfortunately!” said Lila 
briefly. She felt old and gray and battered 
beside Cousin Maisie; a world-weary 
woman beside a small unseeing wrinkled 
child. 

“Well, anyhow,’ Cousin Maisie re- 
bounded touchingly, ‘‘I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he meant to make you an offer, 
Lila. He had a sort of look.” 

“Yes, I know he did,” said Lila. She 
could have cut out her tongue the minute 
after. 

“You know he did—how?”’ 

“T’ve seen him look like that—before.” 

“But this time ——”’ 

“Please, Cousin Maisie,’ begged Lila 
abruptly, ‘‘let’s have some fresh tea; this 
has gotten horribly bitter.” 

Cousin Maisie was easily deflected, but 
she always returned sooner or later to the 
attack. 

At dinner that night the story of Mrs. 
Hewitt’s matrimonial ill chancecame briskly 
to the front. 

“T always said’’—thus Cousin Maisie 
between Gargantuan mouthfuls of chicken 
pie and tender green peas—‘“‘that that 
Hewitt woman would get into trouble some 
day—and she has. Like to hear about it?” 

“Why ask?’”? murmured Lila. She added 
more clearly, ‘‘It was Bert, I suppose?” 

“Nobody knows for a fact,’’ Cousin 
Maisie confided with gusto, “‘but every- 
body reckons that’s it. Jim Hewitt just 
went off and left her—went out West some- 
wheres, they say—and left word with his 
lawyers for her to go ahead and get it on 
the grounds of desertion. He stopped send- 
ing her money, too; so if desertion wasn’t 
enough she’d have nonsupport.”’ 

“Thoughtful of him—very,” said Lila. 

“Yes, it was, real thoughtful,” agreed 
Cousin Maisie eagerly. ‘‘Some men’d ’a’ 
shot Bert Watts on sight.” : 

““Maybe Mr. Hewitt’s not a good shot,” 
objected Lila demurely. 

“Anyhow, Bert’s away, himself. He left 
just before the suit was brought.” 

“T hope he didn’t go West, too, Cousin 
Maisie?”’ 

“No; I hear he’s got him a position 
somewheres in Canada.” 

“Northwest Mounted Police, I daresay,” 
offered Lila gravely. 

“T dessay,’’ said Cousin Maisie, who was 
an ardent follower of the movies and knew 
that for a strong man with a past the world 
afforded no such other haven asthe N. M, P. 

“Well, the whole town’s talking, I sup- 
pose,’’ said Lila. 

She was thinking how blithely the Co- 
lumbian tongue would wag if ever her own 
experiment came to light. 

‘Talking!’ exclaimed Cousin Maisie. 
“They’re hoarse! And not only that— 
they’re scared to death. Every woman in 
this town who’s got a husband to keep is 
staying close to home with a sock in one 
hand and a cookbook in the other. Hus- 
bands sit next to wives at dinner parties, I 
can tell you, since Jim Hewitt left for Cali- 
fornia. Myra Field says Columbia ha$n’t 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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in the bathroom! 


The illustrations in the circles be- 
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nso pure at heart since the first year of 
bh war.” ; 
Lila laughed, but she experienced a slight 
‘ll of apprehension. This was quite ob- 
-usly no time for folly like hers to be 
/blished. ; 
‘When does Sam get back?” she in- 
‘red nervously. j : 
‘Day after tomorrow,” said Cousin 
‘isie, rising to clear away the dishes. “I 
‘con you’ll know it the minute he hangs 
jhis hat.” 
ila reckoned so too. 
|he went through the next two days in a 
jdued agony of uncertainty. Until she 
+ Sam it was utterly impossible to decide 
n any course of action. She could only 
ve off friendly inquiries as to how she 
: enjoyed herself with a perfunctory 
ile and a murmured commonplace. 
|I don’t think your trip did you an awful 
jof good,” said Gracie Hardin frankly. 
Jou look tired, Lila; and there’s some- 
jig about your eyes—isn’t there, Myra?”’ 
yra agreed that there was something 
rut Lila’s eyes. ‘‘An expression,’’ she 
i, “not exactly hungry, but ve 
ila kept her eyes on the bit of sewing 
eveen her fingers—Gracie and Myra, 
jr Columbia’s pleasant custom, were 
siding the morning—and in her soul de- 
atly execrated the keenness of feminine 
j ition. 
|Was Stamford amusing?” asked Gracie 
jously. 
ae sat in the swinging seat, a small 
jop person in lavender gingham, and re- 
y 


led Lila closely through tortoise-shell- 
ined glasses. 

\I dare say it’s as amusing as any other 
yl town,” said Lila carefully. 

Of course you went away for a rest 
i,’ put in Myra. 

Yes, of course,” said Lila. 

Better stay home next time,”’ suggested 
icie delicately. 

Spend all your money, old dear?” in- 
zed Myra. 
lla said yes, that she had spent all her 
(ey. 

\Think you’ll ever write anything else? ”’ 
1d Gracie. ‘‘I mean, have you any more 
€s 2 or scenarios and things—like Lawless 
Lawless Love,’’ said Lila briefly, “‘was 
ilmly child.’’ She added with sardonic 
yeciation of her own humor, ‘My 
yitation rests on it.”’ 
1e was cautious and cool with Gracie 
| Myra, taciturn with Cousin Maisie, 
nied an immobile and uncommunicative 
t to Columbia at large. But in her 
«:t soul she trembled to meet Sam upon 
‘native heath. Sam would now have 
je lied to, deftly and powerfully; and 
il had had enough of lies to last her a 
‘¢me. She had grown almost physically 

of deception. She was shop-soiled and 
ujaged in her own sight by one untruth 
t+ another. Her pride ached. She 

.d have given anything in the world to 
iack at the place—a month before— 
‘eshe had walked into the pawnbroker’s 


j 


: to look at wedding rings. Anything, 


1g is, except her memory of Tony. 

odd moments, in most moments, back 
‘ie gestures of everyday as a wall is back 
' picture, she remembered Tony wist- 
il and without hope. She’d never see 
magain. Her own hand had shut the 
»% between, but she couldn’t forget, and 
1¢lidn’t want to. Remembering was all 
ead. 

£m came back on what is known in Co- 
mia as the evening train. At half after 
vi he telephoned and in response to 
Olin Maisie’s cheerfully strident hello, 
dired pointedly, ‘‘Has Lila gotten back 
ati?” 

“Tes. Oh, yes, Sam, she’s here!”’ said 
ouin Maisie. 

£e would have said more, having braced 
f; elbow against the wall, cocked her 
zr gray head toward the mouthpiece 
iggenerally settled herself for a dish of 
sp, but Lila, alert in the gloom of the 
allay, came swiftly forward and took the 
civer away from her. 

“Yll talk to him, Cousin Maisie. Well, 
ar. how nice to hear your voice again!”’ 
njidence for which she might have to 
ay but it took her a second to steady her- 
lf.nd meet his inevitable onslaught. 
“ila, is that you?” 

“lyself! Don’t I sound like me?” 

hat are you doing tonight?” 

“Tothing; what one does do most nights 
| tis metropolis.” 

‘Yan I come out?” 
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“You may.” 

“T want to see you, Lila.” 

“That’s very sweet of you, Sam.” 

“T want to have a talk with you.” 

“Charming!” said Lila. “At eight, 
Sam?” 

Sam answered bluntly, ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter with coming out right now. I’ve fin- 
ished dinner.” 

“So have I, thank you.” 

“Well then, I’ll be right out.’ 

“Tl be waiting,’ said Lila, and closed 
the connection with panic in her heart. 

“Coming out, is he? I thought so!” ob- 
served Cousin Maisie, lingering frankly. 

“Tf he were on his way to Tibet I’d be 
a happy woman,”’ said Lila, but allowed 
herself no further comment. 

She rose from the fragrant dusk of the 
veranda to greet him some fifteen minutes 
later with welcoming hands, the friendliest 
of smiles. 

“Sam, I thought you were in New York.” 
She found him a cushioned chair and sank 
down in another close by. Her white frock 
glimmered faintly, her white arms, her cool 
pale face. ‘‘Have a good time, Sam? Tell 
me all about it. I got back myself just day 
before yesterday.” 

“Ts that so?” inquired Sam with ponder- 
ous dignity. ‘“‘I didn’t know whether you 
were on your way home—or whether you’d 
gone back to Stamford—or what. I tele- 
phoned the morning after I saw you—and 
they said at the Gothard ——” 

“That I’d left?”’ murmured Lila suavely. 
“You know, Sam—all at once it seemed to 
me I really ought not to stay any longer; 
and just on an impulse I packed and ran 
home. I meant to leave a note for you. 
I had every intention of doing it—but I was 
so fearfully busy getting away. I wired 
Cousin Maisie from Washington.” 

“When I telephoned,” Sam struck across 
her deliberate vagueness doggedly —‘‘ when 
I telephoned ——”’ 

“The telephone service at the Gothard 
was simply frightful,” said Lila with sym- 
pathetic haste. “I missed any number of 
messages while I was there. Queer—in such 
a beautifully managed place.” 

Sam asked grimly, ‘“‘ How long were you 
there?” : 

Lila wasn’t looking for the question. It 
took her off her guard. She floundered in 
deep water. ‘Why, not very long. What 
did they say?” 

“They told me,’ said Sam, leaning for- 
ward to stare at her through the dark, 
“that you’d never been there at all.” 

So the worst was out. Lila laughed, with 
deep distaste for the sound of her own 
voice—neryous and artificial. 

“You saw me, didn’t you? You spoke to 
me that night in the lobby, when I was 
going out with Tony Thorne.”’ She dragged 
Tony’s name in, just for the comfort of 
hearing it spoken. “You saw me, didn’t 
you, Sam? Did you tell them that?”’ 

“T certainly did,” said Sam, ‘And it 
didn’t make a darned bit of difference. 
They told me no Miss Kemp had been reg- 
istered there in the last six months. I went 
round to the hotel, then ——”’ 

“Yes?” said Lila faintly. 

“And they let me look for myself. You 
weren’t on the register.” 

“How funny!”’ said Lila. 

“Tt certainly is funny,” said Sam with 
sinister significance. ‘Seeing that I’d met 
you there, only the night before—with a 
strange man.” 

A glacial silence descended upon the 
veranda. Lila considered and discarded 
several explanations without moving. In 
the midst of her numbed preoccupation 
Cousin Maisie’s gray head came through 
the door and Cousin Maisie’s body wad- 
dled brightly after. 

“Well, Sam, I just had to come out and 
say good evening! Lila beat you home, 
didn’t she? I told her you’d be all upset 
about not seeing her.” 

“Not seeing her! Didn’t she tell you I 
did see her?” asked Sam, freshly dum- 
founded. He cast a furious suspicious 
glance in Lila’s direction. ‘‘I saw her at the 
Gothard, in New York, the night before 
she left.” 

“In New York!” cried Cousin Maisie 
shrilly. “Lila, you never told me you 
stopped over in New York, and that you’d 
seen Sam there. My grief!’ 

In which moment, however tardily, Lila 
considered that she had had enough. She 
stood up and motioned Cousin Maisie into 
her chair. She waved Sam back into his. 
She stood with her back against the railing, 
ree ape folded across her breast, her chin 
ifted. 
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“There’s no reason,” she said clearly, 
“no reason on earth, why I should account 
to either of you for what I do. I’m over 
twenty-one—well over—I pay my own 
bills—I should be my own mistress—but 
apparently no one ever is. And since you 
both seem to feel that an explanation is due 
you, here’s the real one—you can take it or 
leave it. I haven’t told you before because 
I knew you wouldn’t understand. I haven’t 
been to Stamford at all. I never intended to 
go to Stamford. I’ve been in New York— 
at the Gothard—for almost a month— 
under the name of Mrs. James Duval.” 

“My grief!’’ said Cousin Maisie in a 
strangled whisper. “‘Mrs.—James—Duval. 
Who’s she?”’ 

“She isn’t anyone,”’ said Lila. “I made 
it up. Isn’t it a pretty name?” 

Sam emitted a sound of harsh dismay. 
“You made it up!” 

“T may have had Camille in my sub- 
conscious,’ admitted Lila gently. ‘‘Ar- 
mand Duval, you know, was the name of 
her lover.”’ 

“Lover!” cried Cousin Maisie. “Lila!” 
Maidenly shock reverberated in her lowered 
tones. 

“And of course,” said Lila, “the initials 
in the ring had to fit. J. D.”’ 

“What ring?’”’ asked Sam hoarsely. 

“The wedding ring,” said Lila. 

“Whose wedding ring?’’ cried Cousin 
Maisie in a fine high squeak. It was not to 
be denied that Cousin Maisie at least was 
extracting a certain horrified enjoyment 
from the moment. 

“Mrs. Duval’s,” said Lila. 

“I thought,” said Sam, cracking his 
knuckles sharply, a trick he had when emo- 
tionally aroused—‘“‘I thought you said 
there wasn’t any Mrs. James Duval?” 

“There wasn’t, except me.’ 

“Then where did you get the ring?” 

“Tn a pawnshop,” said Lila. She could 
have screamed with unhappy laughter to 
see Sam’s jaw drop, his eyes grow round 
and staring in the light from the open door. 

“In a pawnshop,” she repeated distinctly. 
“T got it in a pawnshop in the city the day 
I went down for my suit and the blouses. 
Remember, Cousin Maisie?’’ 

“T remember,’’ said Cousin Maisie, with 
a hollow groan. ‘‘Child—child!”’ 

Lila explained relentlessly, ‘Someone 
had pawned it, you see; and I merely made 
up a name to fit the inscription.” She re- 
peated, with a catch in her voice that she 
vainly tried to control, “J. D. to L. H. 
June 2, 1920. Amor.” 

“Amor?” echoed Cousin Maisie. “‘What’s 
that?” She added with a sniff of delicious 
agitation, ‘In a pawnshop! Think of it!” 

“Yes, Amor—what’s that?’? demanded 
Sam abruptly. 

He got up and stood against the veranda 
railing, facing Lila with lowered brows, his 
hands thrust deep in his pockets. 

“Name of a country, I think,” said Lila 
softly, with the wistful ghost of a smile. 

Sam inquired in his deepest chest tones 
with a good deal the air of a lawyer exam- 
ining a witness, ““You mean to say you 
wore a wedding ring that you bought in a 
Pawnshop?” 

“Yes, but not through my nose, Sam.” 

She knew she wasn’t taking the proper 
attitude with Sam and Cousin Maisie. She 
knew she should be trying to conciliate 
them, to make them see the intrinsic harm- 
lessness—to all but herself—of her recent 
adventure. She knew that a little repent- 
ance on her part, a little tactful coaxing 
would have them both sworn to secrecy, 
both utterly convinced of her personal de- 
sirability, however mad her behavior. 

She didn’t try to win them over. She 
didn’t try to make them see it from her 
point of view. The effort didn’t seem worth 
while. She looked from Sam to Cousin 
Maisie and back again, smiling faintly. 

“What did you want with a wedding 
ring?”’ asked Sam suddenly. 

“Well, married women wear them,”’ said 
Lila. ‘Silly custom, isn’t it?” 

“Why did you want to look like a mar- 
ried woman?” 

“Really, Sam!” 

“Yes; pity’s sake, why?’ insisted Cousin 
Maisie. 

“T thought it might be amusing.” 

“You did!” said Sam. He stood a little 
nearer, and Lila saw with a vague feeling of 
revulsion that his features were thickening 
and coarsening in a mask of jealous anger. 
“T suppose this Thorne man knew you—as 
Mrs. James Duval?” 

“Yes,”’ said Lila coldly, “he did; not 
that it concerns anyone in the world, ex- 
cept him and me.” 
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“How did you come to meet him?” 

“That doesn’t concern you either. What 
earthly right, Sam, have you to cross- 
examine?” ; ie 

“Lily, child,” said Cousin Maisie anx- 
iously. ‘‘Sam’s fond of you—and he knows 
how people would talk.” ; d 

“T’m your oldest friend,” said Sam with 
sullen dignity. ; 

“Fiddlesticks!”’ said Lila briefly. _ 

“‘T’d naturally think of your reputation.” 

“You sound like Bertha M. Clay.” 

“All right. All right!”’ said Sam savy- 
agely. ‘‘You can laugh all you want to! 
But there’s a lot in this visit of yours to 
New York that looks funny as the dickens. 
Respectable young women don’t go around 
pretending to be someone they’re not.” 

“Oh, Sam, do you mean you don’t con- 
sider me respectable now? How interest- 
ing!” 

Tey think all this scenario writing has 
ruined you.” 

“She was getting a plot for another 
movie!” cried Cousin Maisie triumphantly. 

For just one moment Lila stood silent. 
There, at last, was an explanation ready to 
her hand which would be easily accepted, 
which would cozily cover everything, first 
to last. ‘ 

She had, however, had enough of lies. 
One was free only when they were cleared 
away. 

She said curtly, ““No, I wasn’t! Don’t 
be a goose, Cousin Maisie! I did it for a 
lark, that was all; and I’m just about fed 
up with hearing it discussed. I did it—and 
it’s my affair. If you two want to start a 
scandal about me in Columbia, go ahead! 
I really don’t care a lot one way or the 
other.” 

Sam picked up his hat with a gesture of 
smoldering rage. 

“Well, your friend Mr. Thorne is in town. 
Maybe you’ll care when it comes to ex- 
plaining to him.”’ 

Lila wheeled with a sharp little ery. 
“Sam, what are you talking about?” 

“Just what I say. He’s at the hotel. He 
came down on the train with me. I saw him 
in the smoker—first thing. And he knows 
who you are, in Columbia, because I told 
him. So that’s that!” 

“Sam, you didn’t!” 

“T certainly did.” 

“What—what did he say?” asked Lila, 
fighting for coolness. 

“He didn’t say anything much—that I 
remember,’’ Sam assured her unpleasantly. 
“He’s got a poker face. He didn’t laugh 
any, either. I just asked him if he’d seen 
Miss Kemp since that night in the Gothard. 
He said, ‘Who? Oh, Miss Kemp!’ And I 
said, ‘Yes—Lila Kemp, from Columbia.’ 
Then I told him I’d known you all my life, 
that you lived here with Miss Maisie since 
your father died. That was about all, I 
reckon.” 

“Quite enough,” said Lila coolly, but her 
pulse was racing like mad. 

Tony—in Columbia! Tony, coming all 
the way down from New York to find her! 
Why else? What was Columbia to him; or 
he to Columbia? 

She said brightly, touching Sam’s sleeve 
with the tips of regretful fingers, “Must 
you go?”’ Suppose Tony telephoned, Sam 
within earshot. Unthinkable! Surely he 
would telephone—any minute! She stole a 
glance at the watch on her wrist. Half after 
eight. 

“Don’t go, Sam!’’ Cousin Maisie begged 
hospitably. ‘“‘It’s early yet.” 

Lila set her teeth on her lip in mad im- 
patience. 

“You forget, Cousin Maisie, that Sam’s 
frightfully annoyed with me. He thinks 
I’m no longer respectable.” 

“T’m willing to listen to anything you 
have to say,” offered Sam in almost priestly 
austerity. 

“T’ve said it all; there isn’t any more!” 
Lila assured him infuriatingly flippant. 
Like a song Tony’s name ran through her 
consciousness; like a song, beginning a long 
way off, coming nearer and nearer. 

She started when just at that instant the 
telephone in the house clamored sharply. It 
would be Tony—now! She thrust Cousin 
Maisie gently to one side, that ardent ob- 
server of the human comedy having strug- 
gled to her feet at the first thin trill. 

She said breathlessly, “I’ll go. Sorry, 
Sam! Sit down, Cousin Maisie.’ She 
reached the instrument with her heart al- 
most choking her by its heavy beating. She 
said in a hushed unsteady murmur, “ Yes?” 

And out of mysterious far-flung silences 
a feminine chirp inquired briskly, “That 
you, Annie? I called up to chat a little.” 
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“You have the wrong number,” said Lila. 

She hung up the receiver violently. It 
clashed against the hook. She stood lean- 
ing against the wall as if dazed. She had 
been so sure—so tragically sure of the voice 
that would answer her. She didn’t know 
how sure until the voice failed to material- 
ize. She thought to herself, “This is 
a insanity. I’m hurting myself hor- 
ribly. 

She put both hands to her eyes, tight 
shut and wet. In her aching preoccupation 
she was aware all at once of an access of 
conversation on the veranda. Sam and 
Cousin Maisie discussing her in detail, be- 
yond a doubt; that, at least, should be put 
a stop to. She swept down the hall with her 
head high, she opened her lips, pausing in 
the doorway to say “Sam, I must ask you 
to excuse me tonight.” Opened her lips 
and closed them again—wordless. 

Tony was there. He must have come 
while she stood at the telephone. She 
hadn’t heard a car stop, but there he was. 
With his hat in one hand, the light from the 
hall door touching his smooth brown head, 
smiling a little—the old detached, quiz- 
zical smile. 

6 Tony 1”? 

Lila said his name aloud before she knew. 
Then she put out both hands to him— 
brazenly. 

“Tony—you’ve met my cousin, Miss 
Kemp? And you know Mr. Humphreys!” 

“T’ve just met Miss Kemp,” said Tony 
pleasantly, “‘and Mr. Humphreys and I 
had the pleasure of coming down from New 
York on the same train, as he may have 
told you.” 

“Yes,” said Sam darkly, “I told her.” 

He, also hat in hand, lingered. It was 
plain that for the last scene in Lila’s ro- 
mantic comedy she would have to clear the 
stage and set the scene herself —if it were to 
be done at all. 

She moved swiftly and with ruthless dis- 
regard of ordinary feminine conventions. 
She had borne all the suspense she felt that 
she could humanly survive. 

“‘Y’m sorry you have torun, Sam. There’s 
so much that you and Mr. Thorne might 
like to talk over—about New York.” 

She was daring to laugh at him. Sam 
cracked his knuckles abruptly. Only Lila 
knew the desperation in her own laughter. 
What was Tony thinking? 

“Are you in New York often, Mr. Hum- 
phreys?”’ inquired Tony politely. 

“Not often—but disastrously, as it were,”’ 
said Lila with a reckless little grimace. 

“Most opportunely, I should say,’’ re- 
torted Tony. ae 

After all, he knew now; she wouldn’t 
have to tell him. He knew who she really 
was, that much was out of the way, thanks 
to Sam! 

Lila gave Sam her hand with a touch of 
downright gratitude. He went. Nothing 
else for him to do—poor Sam! Glowering 
to the last. Muttering good-bys like a 
defeated prophet. Sam, once out of the 
way, Cousin Maisie’s shrift was short. 

Lila said sweetly, “This night air isn’t 
very good for your neuralgia, is it, Cousin 
Maisie?’’ 

Neuralgia was Cousin Maisie’s terror 
that walked by night. She retired precipi- 
tately, pausing only to observe that Lila 
herself and Mr. Thorne might find it more 
comfortable in the parlor. These heavy 
dews 

Lila said she thought she and Mr. Thorne 
would stay on the veranda, and wouldn’t 
Cousin Maisie take Mr. Thorne’s hat 
inside. 

So Cousin Maisie departed, bearing Mr. 
Thorne’s hat, and regarding it with bright- 
eyed distrust. 

“My grief!’’ said Cousin Maisie to her- 
self, going along the hall. ‘And she was 
such a quiet little thing when I first come 
to stay here!”’ 

On the veranda, where shadows of the 
virgin’s bower vine fell thickest, Lila linked 
her two hands before her and lifted a 
defiant look. 

“Well, Tony?” she said. “What a 
charming surprise!”’ 

But the words had a quiver in them some- 
where, and Tony caught it. He took her 
hands, forced them apart and set his lips 
to the palms of them without haste. 

“Well, Mrs. James Duval,” he said, 
“you very nearly lost me—with this silly 
game of yours. Do you know it?” 

“ee Tony ” 

“Yes, Lila.” 

“Sam told you—on the train?” 

“Oh, I knew—before I got on the train— 
that you weren’t the lady you said you 
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were. He merely supplied your real na 
merely!” ; 
“How did you know? How could y 
I couldn’t tell you. I tried—Tony!” | 
Tony explained gently, “I looked 
your friend, through a commercial ager; 
It can be done, you know. He annoyed ¢ 
that night at the Gothard, rather—an] 
wanted some sort ofa line on him. 7 
I discovered, more or less accidenta 
through the same source, that there wa; 
any James Duval, bank president, in 
lumbia; after which 
ing?” 
She lifted locked hands to her 
cheek in silence. a 
“After which, and learning that 
left your hotel so abruptly, I up g 
lowed; seeing as the nonexistent M 
was the only possible reason for a’ 
between us, and without him —— 
“Yes?” said Lila shamelessly. 
“While we are still coherent,” 
“one thing more! I gathered, 
cross-examination of Mr. Humphr 
the way down Good Lord! 
never so glad of anything in all my 
when I saw that polka-dotted ti 
come into the smoking room, an 
of New York! As I say, I gather 
had led an absolutely blameless | 
within a month of the time I m 
and I can pretty well answer for y 
then. But, concerning the wic 
Duval—what was it all about? 
you think you were doing, my child?” 
“T’ll tell you,” said Lila, and she d_ 
holding hard to his hands in the meantin | 
In the very center of her heart she was s 
not quite sure—could she make him s« 
She hadn’t long to suffer. a. | 
Tony stopped her when she came to tl | 
first daring interview with the clerk of {| 
Gothard, in which Mrs. Duval had select | 
her room; stopped her and put both ar) 
around her. \ 
“You adorable little idiot!” he sa’ 
laughing immoderately, put his cheek do’ j 
against her hair and held her so close. 
hurt. ‘I didn’t know there was anythi: 
like you left in this world. Of all chan: 
to take!” ) 
So all her storm and stress had been ‘ 
nothing. Funny, he found it—just funr! 
“Except for Sam, I’d have gotten aw’ 
with it,” Lila boasted, full of a wild reli! 
Tony understood. Why hadn’t she kno’: 
he would! ' 
“Why didn’t you come through with |? 
whole mad tale—that night on the Bosti 
Post Road—save all this third-act torture ’ 
he suggested reproachfully. 
“T—couldn’t—Tony. I was _ horril/ 
ashamed, by then—of my silly lies; a] 
besides—I couldn’t bear the thought o! - 
losing you.” 
“Well, what did you eall it—runni+ 
away—where you thought I’d never fi 
you?” 
“T mean—losing—the way you—f; 
about me—the lovely way.” 
“Darling!’’ Lila’s face tilted up to tk! 
suddenly husky whisper like a flower to t| 
sun—time for coherency overpast, a'| 
gone! | 
Heavenly shadows, those feathery ch) 
ters and close-leafed garlands of virgil 
bower made upon the veranda floor! Sha 
ows, fragrant and cool. Faint and infi| 
quent sounds filtered in from Columbi:! 
most respectful street. A shaft of yellc| 
lamplight fell through the doorway up¢ 
the worn wide steps of Lila’s little house." 
“Do you know,” said Tony after a whil| 
in a low happy voice, “I’ve always rath 
dreamed of a place like this—a little 0 
house, in a little old town. We'll stay he 
sometimes, won’t we?”’ 
“Sometimes!” said Lila dreamily. “Ni 
too often! You see, what I’ve alway 
dreamed about is lights coming out in ta 
buildings, and roaring streets!” cae 
“We'll have ’em both,” he promiset| 
“wait and see!” 4 
Happiness came over Lila like a sevent 
wave. She caught her breath and clung t 
Tony, blind with the sparkle and-surge oF 
“After all,” she sighed amazedly, “! 
isn’t where you are that matters; it) 
whom you’re with!”’ J 
Tony laughed. Lila knew now that, i 
the last ditch, with his back against th 
ultimate wall, Tony would always laugh 
a cheek against his heart, she adored hin. 
or it. wah H 
“Clever Lila!”’ he said softly. “That, 0 
course, was what Adam said to Eve as the} 
walked out of the Garden together!” =~ 
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<ieks projecting from the soft sloping mud 

‘posed.along the banks at low tide. An inch 
»ove that mud innumerable winged insects 
arted and danced, and on these the king- 
irds fed. Barn swallows, also, skimming 
\th infinite grace back and forth above the 
varginal mud flats, preyed on these insect 
| sts, and never a wing of a swallow touched 
ie mud. But the kingbirds, swooping 
(wn from their sticks and snags, often 
jtted the mud with their wings. That 
»1d was like oily glue. Little wings that 
jtted it were sometimes held fast by 
/ and many kingbirds were thus trapped. 
(ice they fell upon the mud, it incased 
‘em all over, clogging their feathers, ren- 
(ring them incapable of flight. 

'\Close to the edge of the water the young 
tor found a panting kingbird lying help- 
is. Heswallowed the bird; then, slipping 
}ck into the water, he resumed his sun 
|th, lying six feet or so from the shore, 
‘ly his eyes and nostrils showing above 
fe surface. Soon he saw another kingbird 
{uch the mud with its wing, flutter wildly, 
fen lie still. This bird, too, he caught; and 
jenceforward for a week, while the kingbird 
}gration was at its height, he found it 
jofitable to lie in wait by the muddy mar- 
cis at low tide. Late one afternoon, how- 
fer, when the sun was sinking through 
(mson-dyed skies toward the distant pur- 
|2 woods beyond the lotus fields, something 
| ppened that cured him of this habit. 
'He had not learned to look for peril from 
Jove. His periscope eyes, projecting from 
(e surface, kept keen watch upon the river 
-d the river margins, but they neglected 
ie upper spaces of the air. He was swim- 
ing slowly when the blow fell, his body 
| rely submerged; and the red shafts of the 
Ice sunlight, shimmering and glinting on 
(e myriad wavelets of the river, must have 
(ceived the great white-headed eagle 
lwrying homeward after a long journey to 
(stant hunting grounds. 
| Perhaps the eagle had hunted vainly that 
(y and, mistaking the young gator’s sub- 
ierged body for a slow-moving fish, de- 
(led that this was one of those rare 
(casions when he would deign to do his 
in fishing instead of having his under- 
ligs, the ospreys, perform that service for 
Im. At any rate, the moment he saw the 
<tor gliding slowly through the rippling 
‘allows close to the muddy margin where 
ie kingbirds perched on their snags, he 
sed his wide wings and plunged, his legs 
irust downward, his trenchant talons 
‘read to the utmost. 

In a whirl of wind from wildly beating 
‘ngs, and in a shower of spray, those claws 
‘cuck the saurian’s back and side just 
‘hind the forelegs. The leathery plates of 
js back were not pierced; but on his flank, 
taere the hide was less tough, the long 
aws penetrated deeply, so deeply that 
fey could not be withdrawn. Once the 
‘gle secreamed—a farewell, perhaps, to the 
‘de skies and the lonely swamp woods and 
ie river lotus fields and marshes which he 
iid known for nearly fifty years; but 
‘aether or not in that instant he realized 
ls fate, he fought fiercely and bravely to 
‘‘ench himself free as the terror-stricken 
‘yung gator raced for the deeper water. 
or ten yards or so the river bottom shelved 
jadually, and for that distance the proud 
‘nite head and the laboring wings re- 
iained above the surface. Then suddenly 
‘ey vanished. 
|The years passed, and year by year the 
ng of the river grew in length and bulk 
id cunning. A time came when he was 
ing in fact, lord of all the river wild folk 
id afraid of no wild creature of the waters, 
je woods or the air. Of monstrous girth 
id stretching fully fourteen feet from nose 
| tail tip, he was the greatest gator that 
le river had seen in half a century—a 
¢agonlike monarch of the waters, rivaling 
jose mighty saurians of the old days that 
red out their allotted span because their 
mor was proof against the red man’s 
sapons. That time had long gone by. 
nough the saurian race still abounded in 
te beautiful winding rivers and the deep 
“amps of the Low Country, it was seldom 
bw that any member of that race lived 

g enough to attain a length of twelve 
et. Soon or late, buckshot or rifle bullet 
und a vital spot; and it was only the 
eat cunning of the king of the river—and 
rhaps the good luck that had seemed to 
tend him from the start—that kept him 
fe for so long. 
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Man was now the only foe that he feared; 
but so intense was his fear of man that it 
was the ruling passion of his life, shaping 
and directing all his activities. The selec- 
tion of his basking places on the shore and 
of his dens under the river banks and the 
old rice-field dams, his comings and goings, 
his hunting expeditions and forays—all 
these depended upon and were governed 
by the degree of man danger involved. Yet 
now and again he hit back at his dreaded 
foeman. He became an adept at hog steal- 
ing, skillfully stalking the half-wild woods 
hogs where they came down to wallow in 
the mud, seizing them in his huge jaws or 
knocking them senseless with his powerful 
tail. Several times man had provided him 
with even choicer meat—small ’possum 
dogs and coon dogs from the negro cabins; 
and once a fine imported setter, ignorant of 
the dangers lurking in the Low Country 
waters in the warm season, found her way 
into his insatiable maw. 

Again and again, in spite of his cunning, 
death all but had him. Once he was 
hooked—caught on a set line baited with 
a dead gallinule suspended six inches above 
the water with a big shark hook imbedded 
in its carcass. Fortunately for him, a sec- 
tion of old rope, with which the line had 
been pieced out, was too rotten to with- 
stand his struggles. He was never hooked 
again—the one lesson was enough. 

Gunners were more dangerous foes. He 
carried much lead in his body, some of it in 
his head, for he had been wounded at least 
a dozen times, and three of these wounds 
were serious; but the gator, though more 
vulnerable than is commonly supposed, is 
exceedingly tenacious of life, and the bigger 
he is the harder it is to kill him. Because, 
in common with all his kind, he slept all 
winter in a secret den extending far back 
under the river bank, the river king was out 
of harm’s way during the greater part of 
the period when human hunters were 
numerous in his domain; for when once 
summer had come to the Low Country, not 
many white men cared to brave the almost 
intolerable heat of the fresh-water rivers 
and lagoons. A few negro fishermen were 
even then abroad, but he had learned that 
these were not so greatly to be feared. 
They seldom took their rusty single- 
barreled shotguns with them when they 
went fishing, and they were not often 
tempted to waste their precious buckshot 
shells upon so difficult a target as a gator’s 
eyes—two knobs, scarcely bigger than a 
pair of walnuts, projecting from the surface 
of the water some sixty or seventy yards 
away. 

One afternoon in early April, when there 
was a sharper nip in the air than the king 
of the river liked, he passed through a gap 
in a rice-field bank and made his way along 
deep canals leading from the river to the 
landward edge of the rice fields. Presently, 
when he was sure that no man was near, he 
drew his huge body out upon the bank, 
which was merely a low dike shaded by tall 
moss-bannered cypresses. Following a well- 
marked gator crawl, for many years a path- 
way for numberless saurians, he crossed 
this dike and entered the clear brown water 
of a long serpentine lagoon behind it. For 
half a mile he swam up the middle of this 
lagoon, only his eyes and nostrils visible. 
Swinging around a willow-covered point of 
land, he came into a hidden cove, secluded 
and still, surrounded on three sides by a 
dense growth of young cypresses in which 
perched many black-crowned night herons. 
At the end of the cove rose a high yet 
gently sloping bank facing the sun; and on 
this bank, basking in the warmth, lay six 
large alligators, ranging in size from eight 
to eleven feet, while from the water near by 
protruded the grotesque heads and the 
rough, rugged, black backs of ten or twelve 
other saurians. 

The king of the river had not expected 
to find the cove so crowded. He had not 
foreseen that the same reason which brought 
him there—the fact that this high westward- 
facing bank was an especially fine basking 
place on this unusually chilly April after- 
noon—would attract many others of his 
kind also. His favorite spot was already 
occupied by a big ten-foot bull, but the 
latter hastily made way for the saurian 
monarch as he drew his vast bulk out upon 
the shore. 

For an hour he lay motionless among his 
fellows, drowsy yet watchful, his broad flat 
head facing the water, his long, jagged, 
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perpendicularly flattened tail curved be- 
hind him. Then a sharp crack shattered the 
heavy silence of the cove and the dark 
water all along the bank surged and heaved 
as six ponderous armored bodies slid down 
the slope and plunged beneath the surface. 

The king of the river had not moved. 
Just behind his right eye a black-red spot 
appeared and slowly grew larger. Soon his 
cavernous jaws gaped widely, his huge 
plated head twisted a little to the left, his 
ridged tail writhed slowly back and forth. 
A shudder shook his giant frame. Then he 
lay still, while a dark rivulet of blood trickled 
down the bank toward the water. : 

A canoe, which had emerged from behind 
the point of willows far up the cove, came 
skimming across the glassy surface. The 
white man who sat in the bow, a rifle 
across his knees, had not yet recovered 
from his amazement, though he carefully 
concealed this fact from his negro paddler. 
He was not a Low Countryman, but an up- 
lander who had come to the Low Country 
to fish for black bass, and it pleased him to 
pretend that he made astonishing shots like 
this as a matter of course. He leaped out 
of the canoe the moment its bow touched 
the bank and, disregarding the negro’s 
word of caution, advanced toward his vic- 
tim. 

Luckily for him, he was just beyond the 
danger zone when the king of the river came 
to life. So swiftly that the man’s eye could 
scarcely follow the sweep of the long tail, 
the great gator’s massive body bent itself 
like a bow, then instantly straightened. 
The man leaped back and, jerking the rifle 
to his shoulder, fired into the heaving water 
where a colossal black bulk, catapulted out- 
ward from the bank by the powerful muscles 
of that mighty tail, had vanished as if by 
magic. 

Fifty feet from the shore the king of the 
river came to the surface. Straight down 
the middle of the cove he rushed, his jug- 
gernaut head and eight feet of his armored 


rugged back showing above the water. | 


Madness had him—madness that was some- 
thing more than a frenzy of terror and pain. 
The bullet which had entered his skull and 
temporarily paralyzed his body seemed now 
to have paralyzed instinct also. To the 


right of him, to the left and ahead the water | 


spouted in little jets as the rifle bullets 
struck, but the great saurian did not sub- 
merge. Like a submarine with half its 
deck awash, he raced on at full speed, 
while the night herons, startled by the fusil- 
lade, flapped and croaked above him. 

A bullet ripped a furrow in the armor of 
his back, but even this did not send him 
down to the depths where he would have 
found safety. Yet, if the instinct that should 


have kept him under water was dead for a | 


time, he seemed to know even in his mad- 
ness where he was going. Sometimes a 
gator, suddenly recovering consciousness 
after an almost fatal shot, charges aim- 
lessly about at the surface, swimming fran- 
tically in circles or even driving himself 
up on the bank. But the king of the river, 


in that wild race, somehow held a straight | 


course. Halfway down the cove, another 
bullet seared his back; but when at last he 
reached the end of the cove and, turning 
into the main lagoon, swung broadside to 
the gunner, the range was too great for any 
Save a master rifleman. 


An osprey, circling above the lower | 
reaches of the lagoon, saw a huge black | 
shape go surging by beneath him, sending | 


out on either side long waves that rustled 
and whispered along the reedy margins. A 
gray fox, walking the cypress-shaded dike 
between the lagoon and the abandoned 
rice fields, quickened his pace as a dragon- 
like saurian charged straight for the dike 
and, rearing his gigantic dripping body out 
of the water, waddled awkwardly yet with 
surprising speed along the gator crawl and 
into the deep canal beyond. A lithe snake- 
bodied mink, about to swim the canal near 
the gap where it emptied into the river, 
heard a sound as of a swiftly moving boat, 
and, hiding amid the reeds, watched the 
river king race past along the narrow water- 
way. 

In the river the tide was ebbing. The 
wounded saurian, still swimming with fren- 
zied energy, swung downstream with the 
current. The setting sun turned the rip- 
pling water to bronze, which changed to 
silver when the moon came up above the 
forest on the eastern bank; and in that 

(Continued on Page 101) 


Combinette 


“Fashioned 
Knitted Top- 


Cool Pyramid Cloth | 
below the wais- 
Both Mercerized 


HOSE smart and 
novel “athletics” 
you admired in the 
locker room the other 
day ?They wereWilson 
Bro’s Combinettes. 
Probably our 3576, 
with a drop stitch 
fashioned top of fine 
combed cotton —to 
absorb perspiration- 
and Cool Pyramid Cloth 
below the waistline, 
the whole garment 
mercerized through- 
out for that silky 
look and feel that 
most menlike.And 
theyre just as com- 
fortable as theylook: 
Priced at —— $250 
CAlsk. the man behind the 


underwear counter 


MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF MEN'S 
FINE FURNISHINGS FOR 60 YEARS 


Hose, Belts, Garters, 
Cravats, Suspenders, 
Mufflers, Shirts, 
Pajamas, Nightshirts, 
Underwear, Handker- 


chiefs, Knit Gloves 


WILSON BRO’S, CHICAGO 
New York Paris 
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ARMCO 


TRACE MARK 


INGOT IRON 
Racial Rust 


UT a white-hot iron nail under a 

bell full of oxygen and it will burn 
brightly and rapidly, leaving a little 
heap of ash called oxide of iron. 

Leave an ordinary nail exposed to 
our atmosphere and it will burn just as 
surely, though it will take much longer. 

When the process is completed you 
will have a heap of oxide of iron, com- 
monly called “‘rust.”’ 

“Burning” and “rusting” are similar 
except for the element of time. 

Our fire losses in 1922 were $521,- 
860,695.00. The cost of replacing rusted- 
out metal during the same period topped 
this figure by more than a hundred mil- 
lion dollars! 

Every industry and every home pays 
a yearly tax torust. Much of this waste 
can be prevented. Whether you are a 
business man or a housekeeper you 
should know a few simple facts about 
rust. 

What causes rust? 


Ordinary iron and steel contain sul- 
phur, silicon, phosphorus, carbon, 
manganese, and other 1 impurities. 

When exposed to air and moisture, 
these foreign substances set up electro- 
lytic action, which eats away the metal. 
That is rust. 

Armco Ingot Iron is the result of 
scientific effort to reduce this destruc- 
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Does Iron Burn? Certainly. 


tive process to a minimum by practi- 
cally eliminating these impurities. 
Many exacting service records prove 
its durability. 


How Ingot Iron protects your 
business and your home 


Architects, engineers, and fabricators 
of metal are quick to appreciate the 
“old-fashioned” purity of Ingot Iron. 

Because of its extraordinary lasting 
qualities, its great ductility, and its 
ability to take on a purer zinc coating, 
Ingot Iron is constantly specified for 
roofing, siding, window frames, ventila- 
tors, skylights, rain gutters, down 
spouts, tanks, culverts and other build- 
ing purposes ‘where durability counts. 


The fine-grained, uniform texture 
and smooth surface of Ingot Iron 
make it the ideal base for vitreous 
enameling and zinc coating. 


Look for the Armco label 


You can identify articles manufactured 
of Ingot Iron by the blue and gold 
Armco label. This label is your guar- 
antee of excellence and endurance. 
Ingot Iron in sheet form can be iden- 
tified by the blue Armco triangle, 
stamped on every sheet before it leaves 
the mills. It will pay you always to 
look for the Armco trade mark. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY, Middletown, Ohio 


A SEVERE TEST OF INGOT IRON 


At the left are shown Ingot Iron buildings of the 
Tata Oil Company, Limited, at Tatapuram, 
Cochin State, India, which have been subjected 
to the most trying conditions for three years and 
show no signs of deterioration. In a moist, rust- 


promoting climate where the average humidity is — 
88% and the average rainfall 120 inches, this 
record is a most convincing demonstration of 
Ingot Iron durability. 


*~ 
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hostly, glimmering radiance a negro, cross- 
ng the river in his little bateau after a visit 
o his sweetheart’s cabin, was suddenly 
ware of a monstrous black beast of the 
vaters rushing down upon him. Groaning 
vith superstitious terror, the man hid his 
ace in his hands, and the bateau pitched 
nd rocked as the monster surged past not 
ve feet from the square bow. Miles far- 
her down, well below the point where his 
ver joined another river to form one of 
ye main water highways of the Low Coun- 
y, the mad gator met the flood tide. For 
»me distance he bucked the current; but 
3 its sweep grew stronger, little by little 
e turned and, swinging far over toward 
1e western bank, headed back upstream. 
His frenzy was passing now, or else his 
rength was giving out. He drifted rather 
jan swam, and the current kept him near 
1e western shore. Hence, when he reached 
ie place where the river divided, it was the 
estern branch that he ascended and 
ot the eastern, down which he had come 
ad which would take him back to his 
yme. On and on he drifted for hours— 
eak, dazed, suffering, but no longer in- 
ine, dully conscious of his surroundings. 
t last, passing close to the mouth of a 
arsh gully, he propelled himself with 
eble movements of his tail into this small 
aterway and came to rest on a mud bank 
ist within the entrance. 

In this strange manner the king of the 
ver came to a new country. It was in 
urly April that he came; and about the 


liddle of the following September, Sandy . 


im Mayfield, the hawk-faced white-haired 
oodsman who lived at the edge of a big 
vamp near the western river, set himself 
vo tasks—two tasks that were much to 
is taste. He would kill the great gator that 
las known as the king of the river and 
hose cunning had become famous in that 
gion of the Low Country; and he would 
uil to his dining-room wall, bristling with 
ore than fifty sets of antlers taken by him 
id his three sons, the massive strangely 
ilmated antlers of the big whitetail buck 
at had taken up his abode that spring in 
laurel bottom near the southern end of 
ie Swamp. 

These were undertakings which would 
st Mayfield’s skill, but would surely add 
' his fame as a hunter and woodsman—the 
ily sort of fame for which the old swamp 
nger gave a snap of his horny fingers. 
or Sandy vim, supremely confident of his 
yn woodcraft, never doubted his success. 
efore the first frost of October the great 
‘mored hide of the river king would be 
‘ying in Mayfield’s yard; and even sooner 
ian that—for he preferred deer hunting 
' gator hunting—the splendid antlers of 
ie flat-horned buck of Laurel Bay would 
» hoisted to the place of honor above the 
‘eplace of the big room where Sandy Jim 
id his sons dined and smoked and talked, 
'metimes about crops, but more often 
yout deer and dogs. 

Mayfield lost no time in carrying out his 
ans. During the long Low Country sum- 
‘er the old woodsman was always lazy and 
‘different; but invariably, as autumn drew 
var, his interest in life revived—and life 
ir him meant hunting. That afternoon he 
‘ddled his wiry claybank mare and rode 
if through the pinelands toward the river 
‘ce fields. He had an idea that the flat- 
orned buck had taken to lying amid the 
jeds on a certain causeway, long ago fallen 
‘to disuse, connecting a large wooded 
‘and at the river’s edge with the main- 
nd. The spot was difficult of access and 
layfield had no expectation of getting a 
fot at the buck that afternoon; but he 
janted to locate the animal’s bed as a step 
| preparation for the hunt which he 
janned for the next morning. 

‘Riding along the edge of the wooded 
lghland toward the place where the ruined 
(useway made out across the green wilder- 
iss of the old rice fields, Sandy Jim sud- 
(nly slapped his thigh. He had learned 
uch about the habits of the giant gator 
at had appeared in the river that spring 
id whose thunderous voice, deeper, more 

onant, more menacing than any other 
ice of the springtime saurian chorus, had 
ist apprised Mayfield of the monster’s 
‘ming. But-he had never discovered this 
eh gator’s basking place. Now, on a 
dden, the woodsman believed that he 
uderstood why. Almost the only suitable 

ality that he had failed to examine was 

e muddy slope ata certain point on the old 
useway toward which he was riding. He 

d never thought of looking there; the 

ccessibility of the spot had caused him 
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to forget it; and now, as he turned the 
matter over in his mind, suspicion ripened 
to conviction. 

He rode a quarter of a mile out of his 
way to a little knoll where a stunted live 
oak looked out over the wide wastes of 
river marsh. With almost simian litheness, 
In spite of his seventy years, he swung his 
light body from the saddle to the first of the 
live oak’s limbs and climbed thirty feet up 
into the tree. For two minutes he gazed 
across the green expanse at a sunny spot on 
the slope of the causeway where the loop 
of a creek came in to the bank. When he 
dropped from the oak limb into his saddle 
and reached for the shotgun which he had 
leaned against the tree trunk, his thin keen 
face looked more than ever like that of a 
hunting hawk. 

A half hour later, the king of the river, 
stretched at full length close to the water’s 
edge, woke suddenly. Perhaps he had felt 
the ground quiver slightly under him. The 
flat-horned buck had made no sound as he 
rose hurriedly from his bed in the tall reeds 
on the high level top of the causeway; but 
possibly the impact of his feet on the hard 
earth had sent an almost imperceptible 
tremor along the bank and down the muddy 
slope. Yet, of the three gators dozing there 
in the security of the safest basking place 
within many miles, only the river king 
awoke. 

He awoke, but he did not move. For two 
minutes, perhaps, he lay motionless as a 
log. Then from the reeds fifteen feet above 
him came a snort, followed by the sound of 
deers’ hoofs hitting the sun-baked clay. 
Swiftly but noiselessly the leviathan form 
of the king of the river slid into the wine- 
brown water and vanished. 

Five minutes after the great gator’s dis- 
appearance, Sandy Jim Mayfield reached 
the point on the slope of the causeway for 
which he had been heading and saw what he 
had expected to see. Working his way on 
foot through the reeds, he had heard the 
snort of the flat-horned buck as the wily 
creature winded him and gave warning to 
the does; and, knowing the river king’s 
reputation for wariness and wisdom, he 
considered it almost certain that the big 
saurian also had heard that snort and had 
interpreted it correctly. Hence, though he 
still pushed on slowly and cautiously to- 
ward the spot from which he had hoped to 
shoot the river king, he felt that his cau- 
tion was wasted. The other gators which 
he had seen when he climbed the live oak 
might still be basking on the sunny slope, 
but he would not find the monster whose 
life he had sworn to take. 

The old woodsman smiled as he crouched 
in the cover of the reeds, slowly drawing a 
bead on the larger of the two saurians still 
dozing on the mud. He was disappointed, 
yet pleased. This king of the river, as he 
had heard the negroes call the saurian mon- 
arch, was a foeman worthy of his steel. 
Sandy Jim realized that he would need all 
his skill if he expected to stretch that great 
armored hide before the October frosts. 

Many things Sandy Jim Mayfield knew 
about the deer and the alligators of the 
Low Country, for all his life he had lived 
close to these wild creatures, and all his life 
he had hunted them. But there were two 
things that he did not know—two things 
of primary importance to him just now. He 
did not know that the great gator, against 
whose cunning he had so confidently 
matched his own experience and _ skill, 
never waited until the October frosts before 
going into seclusion for the cold season, 
but always retired to his winter den in ad- 
vance of most of his fellows, as soon as the 
crisp nights of September announced the 
approach of fall; and he did not know that 
the flat-horned buck, whose splendid ant- 
lers he so ardently desired, was that rare 
thing, a roaming, wandering whitetail, 
which, instead of remaining year after year 
in the same general region, ranged widely 
about the Low Country, never lingering in 
any district where he was persistently 
hunted. . 

Three days after Mayfield’s fruitless at- 
tempt to stalk the king of the river on the 
ruined causeway came a cool change and 
the giant saurian was seen no more that 
season. Three times Mayfield and his sons 
hunted the flat-horned buck with their full 
pack of lanky, long-eared hounds, and on 
the third hunt, Sandy Jim, trying a snap 
shot from his mare’s back, thought that he 
had drawn blood. But after that hunt the 
flat-horned buck vanished as completely as 
though the earth had swallowed him, and 
never once that fall or winter was hair or 
hide or track of him seen again. 
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Ninety-five per cent 


INETY-FIVE per cent of a 
railway iS men. 


The New York Central Lines have 
$1,800,000,000 worth of tracks, 
stations, yards, terminals, signals; 
engines, cars, shops and all the other 
material things that go to make 
up a modern railway. This vast 
investment is spread over 12,000 
mules of lines in twelve States and 
two Canadian Provinces. 


But this great steel network, with 
all its facilities for the efficient 
transportation of freight and pas- 
sengers through the heart of in- 
dustrial America, would never have 
earned the title of “America’s 
greatest railroad” without the loyal 
service of generations of New York 
Central men. 


New York Central men have made 
New York Central service what it 
is today—the standard of American 
railroad operation. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON &ALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 


ONITO SOCKS 
Dil a trim, 
comfortable fit, from start 
to. finish. They will not 
stretch or shrink. They 
néver lose their color. And 
they wear as the best socks 
should—mending is a 
stranger when the socks 
are Monito. 


ANI 


Style No. 510 is making a 
big hit for late Spring and 
Summer wear. 


Look for the golden 
Moor’s head on 
each pair 


© M. K. Co., 1924 
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Chagrined at his failure, Mayfield con- 
soled Himself as best he could. The buck, 
he believed, would return sooner or later, 
for these were among the best feeding 
grounds for deer in all the Low Country. As 
for the king of the river, he would come 
forth from his secret den with the first warm 
breath of spring and he would come forth 
bold and hungry, craving red meat. Until 
he had filled his empty stomach he would 
be less cautious than usual. A yelping cur 
tethered at the water’s edge would interest 
him tremendously. Sandy Jim bided his 
time. 

March came in windy and chill, but to- 
ward the end of the month the weather 
broke and spring burst suddenly upon the 
Low Country in a blaze of sunshine and a 
glory of song. Maples flamed in the 
swamps; the wood edges swarmed with 
varicolored warblers; the wild turkey hens 
built their nests of grass, pine straw and 
cane leaves in the deep woods and the 
thicket-grown broom-grass fields; long- 
necked, long-tailed anhingas swung round 
and round like airplanes in the still upper 
air; tall blue herons and slim white egrets 
walked about over the flooded rice lands 
along the river flats. Sandy Jim heard a 
few gator voices at dawn and toward dusk, 
but the big bulls had not yet begun to 
make their dragon music. He heard no 
bellow which might be the challenge of the 
river king. 

On the first warm day Mayfield, sitting 
hunched in his narrow square-nosed punt, 
his rifle leaning against the thwart in front 
of him, scouted the river, the rice-field 
canals and the long cypress-bordered back- 
water which made in from the creek a 
mile behind his house. On the second day 
he searched with equal diligence. On the 
third day, as he rested in the shade under 
the cypresses near the backwater’s upper 
end, he heard the music of hounds. 

They were his own dogs, he knew, and he 
remembered suddenly that his sons, weary 
of pork and butts meat, had planned one 
more deer hunt before the weather grew 
too warm. The law forbade spring deer 


| hunting, but the law meant little in that re- 


mote corner of the Low Country. Sandy 
Jim, sitting cross-legged in his punt, 
listened eagerly to what his dogs were say- 
ing, comprehending their meaning as clearly 
as though they spoke his own tongue. 

They told him that a deer had been 
jumped on the low myrtle-grown peninsula 
between the house and the backwater. 
That peninsula was both a haven and a 
trap. If the hunters guarded its upper end, 
the deer must run down the length of it to- 
ward the backwater and the flooded rice 
lands. With the pack pressing him hard, 
and with the whoops of the hunters sound- 
ing near at hand, he would hardly take to 
the open water on either side, but would 
run on and swim the deep break at the 
peninsula’s lower end to reach the remnant 
of a low, narrow, marshy dike which, in the 
old rice-planting days, had divided the up- 
per backwater from the lower. There he 
would be safe if hounds and hunters halted 
at the break. But if hounds or hunters 
swam the break and followed along the 
dike he would be doomed; for a dense mat 
of telanthera, a floating water growth 
through which no deer could swim, bor- 
dered the dike on both sides and inclosed its 
lower end. Thus the place was a blind 
alley, a cul-de-sac, from which there was no 
escape. 

Sandy Jim reviewed the situation swiftly. 
Then a grim smile twisted his hawklike 
face. His boys had chosen to hunt without 
him. He would show them something little 
to their liking. Knowing his sons, his dogs 
and every inch of the ground, he needed no 
clairvoyant powers to foretell the outcome 
of that hunt. ; “ 

With long noiseless strokes of the paddle 
he drove the punt forward, heading down 
the upper backwater toward the dike at its 
lower end. Myrtles and young cedars bor- 
dered the dike for the greater part of its 
length, but there was one clear stretch of 
fully twenty yards where the deer must 
pass in full view; and Sandy Jim remem- 
bered a bushy willow, growing out of the 
butt of a great rotting log in the backwater, 
which would make an ideal ambush. Pres- 
ently he wedged the punt’s bow between 
two low branches of this willow and waited, 
rifle in hand, listening to the music of the 
oncoming pack. 

Other ears hearkened to that music. The 
king of the river lay in the lower backwater 
fifty yards from the dike, his eyes and nos- 
trils projecting above the glassy surface, 
That morning he had emerged from his 
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winter den under the river bank; but the 
river water was still too cool to suit him, 
and he had cruised up the creek and had 
passed through a hidden tunnel under a 
rice-field dam into the backwater’s lower 
sunny reaches where no currents stirred the 
slender water weeds. He had scarcely 
reached the place that he had in mind when 
the dogs’ voices came to him; and instantly 
he was aware of a fierce, terrible hunger, 
the sequel of his long winter fast—hunger 
which would brook no delay. 

The sudden craving for meat took pos- 
session of him. He remembered a morning 
months ago when he had seen a dog trail a 
marsh rabbit along the low narrow dike 
toward which the pack seemed ndw to be 
heading. His periscope eyes began to slide 
across the surface of the water. At the 
outer edge of the thick carpet of water 
growths bordering the dike the eyes van- 
ished. A minute later the gigantic head of 
the river king was thrust upward through 
the telanthera carpet near its inner margin. 

A moment the huge head remained mo- 
tionless, a dreadful apparition, incredibly 
sinister, the enormous jaws gaping slightly, 
revealing long, conical, sharp-pointed teeth. 
An exultant burst of melody, louder than 
ever, rang out on the myrtle-grown penin- 
sula a quarter of a mile away. With a surge 
and heave the monstrous black body of the 
giant saurian, trailing long weeds from the 
spines and ridges of its armor, reared itself 
out of the water and mounted the bank. 

Sandy Jim. Mayfield, alert and watchful 
behind the bushy willow in the upper back- 
water, jerked his rifle to his shoulder as he 
saw the vast bulk of the king of the river 
appear on the dike within fairly easy range. 
It was the opportunity for which the old 
woodsman had been waiting all winter, yet 
he let it pass. Like a flash his quick mind 
foresaw the drama that was preparing; and 
instantly, too, he realized that in the enact- 
ment of that drama he might find an op- 
portunity even better than this one. Only 
for a moment did he see the river king 
clearly. No sooner had the great saurian 
mounted the dike than he sank on his belly 
amid the tall dark-green rushes bordering 
it on both sides. These hid his head and 
most of his body from Mayfield’s view, but 
the woodsman knew that the monster was 
lying on the low flattened ridge of the nar- 
row bank, his head facing the quarter from 
which the dogs would come. 

Mayfield figured the chances rapidly. 
He did not wish to lose a hound; yet he 


was keen to see what would happen. A 


few minutes more would tell the story. The 
dogs were nearing the break at the penin- 
sula’s lower end, and the deer must be 
swimming the break or already running 
along the dike. Myrtles extended in a 
dense hedge to within twenty feet of the 
place where the giant gator lay in ambush, 
and Sandy Jim could not see the deer until 
it had passed the last of these. He waited, 
every muscle taut, his rifle raised halfway 
to his shoulder. 

A long-bodied, gray-brown shape shot 
into view from behind the last of the 
myrtles. Mayfield straightened suddenly 
in his seat and muttered an exclamation of 
amazement. Beyond a shadow of a doubt 
it was the flat-horned buck. His antlers 
were in velvet and were as yet scarcely half 
their full size, but the old woodsman knew 


that buck as well as he knew his own sons. - 


Head held high, white flag jerking from 
side to side, the splendid stag bounded 
along the narrow bank, racing at full speed, 
yet appearing singularly deliberate and un- 
concerned, his dun body rising and fall- 
ing with exquisite grace as he floated over 
the tall rushes and the low treacherous 
tangles of vine. He did not see the great 
gator lying in his path until he was almost 
upon the saurian and he had no time to 
prepare for the leap. Yet without hesita- 
tion, and apparently without extra effort, 
he soared with birdlike buoyancy more 
than twenty feet and, landing lightly and 
airily as though the leap were nothing, 
bounded on without a backward glance 
along the dike and into the cover of the 
screening myrtles beyond. 

Mayfield, crouching in his punt, swore 
delightedly. Once, on the reed-grown 
causeway, the flat-horned buck had saved 
the king of the river. Now, by a strange 
trick of fate, the king of the river was squar- 
ing that account. The dogs had crossed the 
break and were coming in full ery. If noth- 
ing stopped them, in another five minutes 
they would bring the buck to bay at the 
dike’s lower end where he must turn and 
face them or else drown miserably in the 
dense mass of floating water growths. But 
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Mayfield knew that no dog of his px; 
would pass the great saurian that held 15 
narrow way. He waited eagerly, anxi 
wondering whether young Frank, th 
petuous leader of the pack, would see 
danger in time or rush headlong to de 
tion. 

Frank was well in the lead. His res 
voice, the clearest and mellowest 
woodland choir which made, to 
Jim’s ears, the sweetest music ever 
by man, boomed out béhind the last 
myrtles. Another quarter minute y 
decide his fate. Just clear of the bus! 
log lay across the dike. As the bi 
and white speckled hound hurdl 
eyes lit upon the monstrous in 
thing in the path ahead of him—an 
ing dragonlike bulk, reared up 
short, thick forelegs, the long arm 
almost hidden from the hound’s 
cavernous, tusk-studded, hugely 
jaws. 

A piercing half-human yell burst 
the dog. He had seen the danger t 
to check his next leap. Seemingly 
doomed. Yet terror gave him strengt 
Twisting his body in the air, the how 
landed sideways and rolled and slid to t]| 
very brink of death. The giant ae Ade 
gross body lurching horribly, launched hin ~ 
self forward; but long ago his weight ha 
grown too great for his legs to uphold hi) 
and his rush fell short. A scant ten inch 
from the scrambling dog, the mighty jay 
snapped together with a hiss and a dee 
booming sound like the beat of a bas 
drum. Next moment, Frank, whimperin 
pitifully, every hair erect, had gained hi. 
feet and jumped clear of the danger zon 

Sandy Jim Mayfield breathed a dee 
sigh of relief. For an instant he had bi! 
lieved that he had sacrificed his best de 
and he had bitterly cursed his own foll: 
But there was no time to waste. The re: 
of the pack—five gaunt hounds and a bi 
brown shaggy beast, half hound, half Air 
dale, the killer of the crew—had reache 
the scene. Apprised of danger by Frank 
howls and whines, they had looked befor 
they leaped and none had come withi 
reach of those gigantic jaws which coul 
crush their bones like reed stems. 

Sandy Jim knew that his chance ha. 
come. The king of the river, famished fro) 
his winter fast, his prey almost within h 
reach, heaved his massive body upwar. 
once more and tried another waddling rus | 
He had eyes for nothing except those dog | 
the meat that a gator loves best; and Sand, 
Jim, crouching low, his rifle close to h| 
hand, eased the punt out from behind tl 
willow. Slowly and soundlessly he paddle 
at first heading parallel with the diki| 
then, when the rushes hid him from th 
saurian’s view, turning straight toward th| 
bank. Along the edge of the water growt 
he pushed the boat inch by inch, screene 
by the tall green rushes, and at last he lai 
down the paddle and reached cautiously fc 
his rifle. 

Mayfield smiled happily as he drew hi! 
bead. Not for worlds would he have misse. 
the drama he had witnessed; and not fo 
worlds would he have let the flat-horne: 
buck be killed at that season when his un 
developed antlers were scarcely worth hay 
ing. The old woodsman would have : 
memorable tale to tell of how the river kin; 
had saved the great stag and thus had paic 
a debt which he owed. For a moment, as hi 
gazed along the rifle barrel, Mayfield wai 
tempted to shoot a little high. 

The thought passed as quickly as it hac 
come. The smile faded. The thin sun: 
tanned face pressed against the rifle stock 
was fierce and keen like that of a hunting 
hawk. The eager hounds leaped and bayed| 
as the rifle cracked. ee | 

An hour later, Sandy Jim, approaching 
his house from the rear, walked up to the 
kitchen door. He had not seen his sons, He 
had sent the dogs back along the dike, an 1 
rather than swim the break, the hunt s 
had ridden on with the pack toward the 
big swamp to try another drive. Mayfield 
slouched into the kitchen, where Gabe, the 
negro boy who cooked for him, was proc 
ding the wood fire in the stove. " 

The old hunter explored the oven and 
found a square of hot cornbread. ee. 

“The flat-horned buck’s come back,” he 
drawled. “We'll get him this fall when his 
horns are prime.” 

He dropped into a chair and began to un- 
lace his boots. 

“I jes’ killed that big gator they call the 
king of the river,” he said casually. “We'll 
go down to the backwater after dinner an 
take off his hide.” <1 
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Ole Beans 


NE of the never-forgotten memories of those 
who have visited camps in the Maine Woods 
is the delicious goodness of Bean Hole Beans, 

baked under the ground. 


The process is a heritage handed down from earliest 
New England days. 


A hole is dug some three feet deep, and a half cord of wood is 
burned in it to make a bed of red hot embers. A giant pot, 
filled with beans to which just the right amount of pork, molas- 
ses, spices and other seasonings have been added, is sealed with 
clay and lowered into this hole. The pot is covered with hot 
earth and ashes and the beans left to bake slowly for twelve hours. 


The result is a dish so truly irresistible that even Bostonians will 
tell you Bean Hole Beans surpass all others. 


Up to this time this much desired delicacy has been obtainable 
only in the Maine Woods, but now Van Camp’s bring to your 
table (from your regular dealer) Bean-’Ole Beans ready to serve. 


Van Camp Products Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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WINNIE O° WYNN AND THE SHARP SHUTER 4 


This was Mr. Saltley Shuter;. and it may 
be explained at once that Mr. Shuter was a 
young man who would stand no nonsense 
whatever. He was in Finch Court strictly 
on business. He was a sharp chap, a smart 
man and a wise guy. He was ever the first 
to admit it. He was not merely up to date; 
he was twenty-five minutes fast. He was 
the son of Old Sam Shuter, the celebrated 
West End money lender who had made so 
much money that the hard work of inces- 
santly counting it had so atrophied the 
caution convolution of his brain, and so 
overdeveloped the funny convolution, that 
he had become possessed of the delusion 
that he owned all the money in the world. 
Calmly confident in this belief, old Mr. 
Shuter, no doubt feeling that he could afford 
it, had given away most of the considerable 
proportion of the world’s supply of money 
that he really did own—and that before his 
son could stop him. Thus, Saltley Shuter, 
returning from an educational trip round 
the world, had inherited five low figures 
instead of seven. 

This had given him a permanent colic or 
grouch against the whole world; but being 
a young fellow of energy, though not of 
charm, he had very resolutely and deliber- 
ately set himself to regouge, without mercy 
to man, woman or child, out of the world 
the fortune which father had so 
quaintly given back. 

He had suffered a reverse or 
two when the gentle George H. 
Jay had heard of him as a likely 
buyer of a business. Mr. Jay, who 
was by no means averse to moy- 
ing his agency a little farther 
west, had conceived the idea of 
selling Mr. Shuter such of his 
business as he could not possibly 
cart westward with him, and had 
developed the matter to the point 
where Saltley, cold and cautious, 
was spending a month or two in 
the office, studying the business 
before actually parting with the 
price thereof. 

Mr. Shuter had already decided 
that Mr. Jay was something of a 
back number—slow, easy-going, 
rather simple, and far too prone 
to wander and ramble and hesi- 
tate and hum and haw. 

The Finch Court business, 
in short, wanted waking up. 
Saltley proposed, in a few weeks’ 
time, provided he liked the look 
of it, to buy it and to do the wak- 
ing. 

George H. took a seat on the 
corner of Saltley’s desk and passed 
over Winnie’s letter. Mr. Shuter 
read it. fi 

“Well,” he asked in his sharp, / 
slightly acrid voice ashe returned | 
it, “what’s she calling for? Her 
account is balanced. There’s 
nothing due to her.’ 

Mr. Shuter, who already knew 
the books by heart, referred to 
the few small matters concerning 
Mr. Jay’s transactions with Win- 
nie that appeared in the business 
accounts. Most of the gentle 
George’s affairs in re Winnie he 
had regarded as casual and per- 
sonal, and consequently no record 
of or reference to them appeared 
in either his books or his income- 
tax return. 

“This is the Miss O’Wynn I mentioned 
to you, Shuter,”’ he explained; “the young 
lady who, a little while back, was enjoying 
a few days’ visit at the country house of old 
Lady Jernington in company with her 
friend Lady Fasterton.’’ 

“Yes, yes,’ said Mr. Shuter with a species 
of sharp testiness. ‘‘We’ve discussed that. 
You wrote to her then, but she had left and 
your letter was forwarded. I haven’t for- 
gotten the details. I’m glad she’s deigned 
to call, though I’ll say frankly that, consid- 
ering the way I failed to persuade that 
cross-grained old cat to sell her worthless 
bit of land—used to negotiation as I am—I 
wouldn’t care to bet any real money on this 
Miss O’ Wynn persuading her.” 

Mr. Jay’s ears pricked up a little, and his 
eyes brightened like those of a naturalist 
with a butterfly net whose vision suddenly 
focuses itself upon a rare specimen flitting 
over the garden phlox. 

“The needle-pointed young cod hook 
feels like a bet, does he?” said Mr. Jay 


“ 


son 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


within the dim, dark privacy of his soul. 
“T guess little Miss Winnie’s worth a small 
bet. She always was before her holiday, 
as I know to my sorrow.” Aloud he re- 
sponded, “‘Oh, I don’t know, Shuter. She’s 
got a rather winning sort of ingenuous 
way —what with her eyes and her hair and 
voice.” f 

Mr. Shuter shrugged impatiently. 

“Oh, a baby vamp! My dear Jay, Lon- 
don’s crawling with ’em—these baby vamps. 
They make me tired!” 

George H. nodded. 

“Yeh—me too. Still, I’ve got a ten- 
pound note that says Miss O’Wynn will 
win out. What I mean, she’ll get results 
where you got the—er—bird.”’ 

Saltley Shuter’s eyebrows went off at 
half cock. 


“After All, I Have Been Everywhere and Met Everyone,” 
She Sighed, Bright Eyes Dancing 


“T’ll bet you that ” he said very 
quickly. ‘‘Let’s have it right, though. 
This is the bet, Jay—we are employing 
Miss O’Wynn to call on old Lady Jerning- 
ton in order to persuade her to sell three 
hundred acres of land around the estuary 
of that little stream, the Meander, running 
through the tail end of the Jernington 
estate. If she fails to get us the land, I win 
the bet. If she succeeds in getting the land, 
you win the bet. That right?” 

“Yes, that’s right,” said Mr. Jay a trifle 
anxiously, even slowly. 

Young Mr. Shuter smiled a peculiar, 
lean, slightly death’s-head smile, 

“Some of you Finch Court financiers are 
So prosperous that you’ve gone to sleep,” 
he stated. ‘‘Man, haven’t I interviewed 
the old Gorgon myself? She’s the toughest 
old turkey in the south of England. Would 
you like to double your bet?” 

Mr. Jay fidgeted. 

“No—yes—no—that is 
tered. 


” he mut- 


Mr. Shuter 
shoulder. 

Gentle George H. caused his face to red- 
den somewhat—no difficult feat. 

“Yes,” he snapped like one irritated, 
“Tl double you up on that. D’ye think 
I’m afraid of a bet? Look here, Shuter, 
if you think I’m afraid of a bet, VM—T’1— 
dash me, I’ll go you fifty!” 

Coldly, almost Napoleonically, Mr. 
Shuter booked the bet. 

“You haven’t let your temper run away 
with your judgment?” he asked, being the 
sort of person who asks that sort of ques- 
tion. 

“Well, what if I have?’’ snorted the 
gentle George most ungently. “I guess I 
can pay if I lose! Anyway, she’ll be here at 
eleven,’ he added, and went back to his 
own room to rub his hands, light a cigar 
and purr. 

Mr. Saltley Shuter was, indeed, a glass- 
edged young fellow; but poor old George 
H. Jay had been winning that sort of bet 
when Saltley, in his cradle, was studying 
his little pink feet and 
wondering why toes grew 
onthem so. Still, he had 
outlined the position quite 
succinctly. 

One of the clients he 
had imported into the 
web spun at the entrance 
of the Finch Court office 
was an excessively wealthy 
but aged financier, one 
Mr. Grant Shannon, who 
for no very obvious rea- 
son had taken a fancy to 
buy a certain piece of land 
on the Dorset coast and 
thereon build himself what 
he described as a marine 
residence. The owner of 
the land in question, a 
sandy waste of gorse, 
heather and wind-stunted 
firs running down to the 
sea, was old Lady Caro- 
line Jernington, of Jer- 
nington Hall, and the 
waste bit of land was 
neither an ornament nor 
a serious asset to the big 
Jernington estate of which 
it formed an odd corner. 

Mr. Shannon had ap- 
proached the old lady per- 
sonally and had received 
a personal refusal. Be- 
ing an obstinate old 
gentleman, he had com- 
missioned Mr. Saltley 
Shuter to succeed where 
he had failed. But Salt- 
ley also had registered a 
failure, and the matter 
had dropped, and prob- 
ably would have remained 
so forever but for the fact 
that one day, like a small 
blob of manna falling from 
the sky, a letter from 
Winnie, written on Jer- 
nington Hall note paper, 
had reached Mr. Jay in- 
quiring about some small 
matter of investment. 

Naturally George H. 
had swiftly endeavored to 
devour his manna. He 
conceived it probable that 
Winnie, who evidently was a social friend 
of Lady Jernington, might quite easily suc- 
ceed where the rich Mr. Shannon and the 
slick Mr. Shuter had failed. Hence the 
postal appeals which had resulted, after a 
lapse of some weeks, in the promise from 
little Miss Winnie to call when she returned 
to town—a promise which was fulfilled 
punctually by Winnie before smooth Mr. 
Jay had finished purring over the way he 
had wished Mr. Shuter up from a ten to a 
fifty pound bet. 


smiled, shrugging one 
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if WAS swiftly evident to Winnie that the 
sharp Mr. Shuter had no intention at all 
of treating her with the extreme, even gin- 
gerly deference which had long character- 
ized the attitude of George H. Jay toward 
her. Mr. Jay, indeed, handled the lovely 
little lady much as he might handle a fragile 
bit of exquisite old glass—or a very hot 
potato. He would not have ventured to 
claim that he understood her, but he ad- 
mired her more than he had ever dreamed 
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he would admire anybody, including hi. 


{ 
opinions somewhat. He had seen so mu 
money pour silently past him into Winni 
little bag that he had come to the cone] 
sion that either she was one of the . 


\! 
; 


stupendously lucky girls he had ever met | 
one of the cleverest—more probably bot 
No man could have made more fuss oy 
her or poured forth the compliments ay 
greetings more earnestly than the gent 
Jay today. Mr. Shuter’s eyebrows did 3 
sorts of tricks as he stood by his des) 
taking notice. 7 
“Let me have the privilege of presentir 
to you Mr. Saltley Shuter, my temporar | 
partner, Miss Winnie,” said George H’ 
beaming. 
Winnie shook hands with Mr. Shute 
smiling shyly as she exchanged civilitie 
“T think it must be nice to have a pari 
ner,”’ she said presently. ‘After all, tw’ 
heads are better than one, aren’t they? 
“Yes, indeed, Miss Winnie,” agreed Mr 
Jay with a mock-rueful laugh. ‘And | 
suspect that one head—Mr. Shuter’s—i. 
better than the other—mine.” ; 
But he was looking quite cheerfi, 
about it. 
Winnie’s bright eyes, starry under one a 
the little Paris hats, rested with a remotel; 
timid admiration on Mr. Shuter. © 
“Ah, dear Mr, Jay is so generous ani 
kind that he is always ready to efface him 
self; don’t you find that so, Mr. Shuter?’ 
she cooed. | 
“Oh, yes—yes, yes,” agreed Saltley with 
out much enthusiasm, and glanced a 
George H. 
“About the matter of business in whic | 
we hope to obtain Miss O’Wynn’s codpera. 
tion, Jay—shall I put it to her? Perhap’ 
I'd better, don’t you think?” | 
“Oh, decidedly, decidedly,” agreed Mi) 
Jay, and sheered away, as it were, to tac| 
gracefully to and fro in the offing. 
Mr. Shuter fixed his cold and sunke. 
eyes on Winnie’s exquisite face and ex) 
plained with businesslike terseness exact 


‘what he wanted, how he wanted it done 


how much he was prepared to pay for th 
work; and incidentally he managed to con | 
vey his. impression that he had no grea 
hopes of her success, but was prepared ti| 
give her full credit if she succeeded. Hi 
was cold, keen, precise, concise, intensely| 
businesslike. He neither wasted time or 
compliments nor did he attempt any jolly: 
ing along whatever. He made it clear thai! 
he wanted her to do a job of work for a mat-| 
ter of pay. He was a business man, but not) 
sufficiently experienced to know that a gooc 
business man treats people as they are, not’ 
as he conceives they should be. His tone’ 
was not inviting. 

It was perhaps unfortunate that in his 
last business venture, a theatrical agency, 
he had had to do with pretty girls in large | 
quantities, all most anxiously in search of 
work. And possibly in his somewhat auto- 
cratic dealings with those girls he had ac- | 
quired a tone which was, on the whole, | 
hardly calculated to endear him to a self-. 
acting little free lance of Winnie’s type. _ 

But she listened meekly and attentively, | 
big blue eyes absorbing Mr. Shuter, pretty. 
little ears noting Mr. Shuter’s instructions, 
and the swift wits behind those perilous eyes 
doubtless taking a tolerably accurate meas- 
ure of Mr. Shuter’s character, tempera- 
ment and abilities, e 

George H., hovering on the hearthrug, — 
watched and listened even more intently, for 
he was grimly determined to miss nothing | 
whatever in the transaction which could by _ 
any possible chance or design be diverted © 
Jayward. He had missed far too much on 
por occasions and that was a great grief to" 

1m. / 

Winnie was smiling a faintly wistful smile _ 
when Mr. Shuter finished. 3 

ot think I see, please, Mr. Shuter,” she — 
said. 

“She doesn’t like him—it’s ‘Mr. Shuter,’ | 
not ‘dear Mr. Shuter,’” noted the genial old _ 
vulture on the hearthrug, and anxio és 
rubber-stamped the note on his brain. _ 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
Winnie thought for a little, her fair head 
poping pensively. 

“But, please, you know, I feel somehow 
it although dear old Lady Jernington 
ght do it for me, I should be—be pre- 
ning on her liking for me. You see 
‘Hah, she likes you, does she?”’ snapped 
». Shuter. “That makes it easier.” 
3ut Winnie was modest. 

‘Oh, perhaps I shouldn’t have said that, 
ase. I meant that it just happened that 
said I reminded her so much of what 

used to be that she felt as if I were a 
ir little sister—that was all.” 

Vinnie, noting the somewhat steely light 
't had flickered to Mr. Shuter’s eyes, did 
_add that dear old Lady Jernington said 
ich the same to every really pretty blonde 
met, having very liberal notions of what 
| had been in her mid-Victorian youth. 
yentle Mr. Jay’s face sagged half an inch 
ie reflected on the pity of having to have 
_man Shuter in this little cast-iron cer- 
ity at all. He and Winnie could have 
omplished the business quite neatly 
hout help. He sighed and continued to 
‘en, nodding as one nods to an old fa- 
iar friend at the little one’s next words. 

I am so anxious that you should not 
judge me, Mr. Shuter. Please do not 
nik me unkind if I say that I—I hesitate 
‘isk losing Lady Jernington’s friendship 
‘asking a favor she has already refused to 
\) people.” 
| Two strangers,’’ corrected Mr. Shuter. 
ad, of course, it is understood that Mr. 
, and I recompense you for such risk. 

it’s so, Jay?”’ 

reorge H. nodded. 

Oh, certainly, Shuter, certainly. Miss 
nie knows this firm well enough to un- 
‘stand that I should never, in any con- 
‘rable circumstances whatever, dream of 
impting to enlist her influence in any 
ter o’ business without being prepared— 
( anxious—to recompense her for all 
‘s,” he explained rather urgently. Shuter 
ined his mouth to speak, but George H. 
_in swiftly. ‘‘ For example, in this matter, 

; quite clear that Miss Winnie 1s jeop- 
sizing a very real friendship. Old ladies, 
vn the dearest and most charming of 
im, have their little—um—fads and fan- 
(. That must be considered. . . . 
.t amoment, Shuter, allow me. I should 
izest that we offer Miss O’Wynn an— 
r—honorarium of a hundred pounds, win 
‘ose, for her kind aid in the matter—with 
‘ther hundred if she succeeds.” 

Wha-at?”? Mr. Shuter was hurt and 
inched in all his feelings. 

Yes, a hundred down for trying and a 
ther hundred for succeeding,’ pursued 
1 Jay blandly, but firing over Winnie’s 
mrming head a scowl and glare so fero- 
“is and ugly that Mr. Shuter was mo- 
uitarily taken aback. 

;|Oh—er—very well,’”’ he said, discon- 
ed. 

Vinnie rose, floated across to a spot from 
jch she could see them both and smiled 
ey sweetly indeed. 

I think it is very nice of you both to 
)gnize my risk so generously,” she told 
an, ‘‘and I shall try very hard to per- 
ije Lady Jernington.”’ 

he thought for a moment, then produced 

iinty little gold-mounted notebook of a 
1 t ladylike thinness. 

I think it would be a good plan for me 
Jake exact notes of how much land you 
~t and how much money you wish to 
a, don’t you, please?” 

ir. Shuter was recovering. 

lYes, yes; certainly.” 

llr. Jay moved to the door. 

‘Excellent, excellent,’ he murmured. 
ut be writing a check for Miss Winnie’s 
x 

fe turned at the door, beaming on the 
te client almost as if he was paying the 
peace he liked paying it, and that 
tilly without any hope of later ensnaring 

»ry ponderous whale in return for this 

e handsome sprat. 

Let me see; you would like bank notes, 

1aps, Miss Winnie.” 

he bright-eyed little lady nodded, 

ing. 

‘Notes are rather nice, please—when 
hy are clean.” 

es, very nice, Miss Winnie; very nice 
ed—nothing nicer in fact—ha-ha!” 
ed George H.; and if there was a faint 
ubff anxiety in his hearty, breezy laugh 
: jas barely perceptible. 

r. Shuter gave Winnie the particulars 
hineeded with a marked increase of sour- 
in his manner. He was shocked and 
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hurt at the specious manner in which his 
temporary partner, or, as he was thinking of 
him, ‘‘that old-fashioned fool, Jay,’ was 
throwing the firm’s money about. He 
could not accommodate his system to the 
idea that this baby-faced know-nothing was 
going to do any good at all and he regarded 
that hundred as a hundred forever flown. 
Even as he talked, half his mind was busy 
on arguments likely to help him insist that 
Mr. Jay stand the shot of that hundred 
himself. 

He was chill and curt in his manner when 
taking leave of Winnie—compared, that is, 
with the smooth Mr. Jay, who could not 
have conducted her to the door of the office 
with more ceremonious friendliness if she 
had been his rich aunt leaving after a sur- 
prise visit. At the door Winnie’s big eyes 
sought his. 

“T think I liked it better when you did 
not have a partner, please, dear Mr. Jay,” 
she said rather forlornly, one little gloved 
hand resting confidentially on his sleeve. 

“Yes, Miss Winnie, I know—I know,” 
he replied rather quietly. ‘‘So did I. But 
it won’t be for long. You will see. Trust 
old George H. Jay. What doesn’t suit his 
clients doesn’t suit him. No, sir! We'll 
just get this little bit of business nicely out 
of the way and then we'll have a change, 
Miss Winnie. I didn’t like Shuter’s tone to 
you—didn’t like it at all. Nuh, nuh! I 
shall have an understanding with him.” 

“Oh, please, not on my account,” pleaded 
Winnie. “You know there are all kinds of 
people; and one has to take them as one 
finds them—and just do one’s best, don’t 
you think?” 

“Yes, yes, Miss Winnie; right as usual,” 
he agreed, and added that as long as she did 
her best on Shuter and not on him he would 
be happy enough. 

But he did not add this until Winnie was 
out of hearing. 

Iv 

HREE days later old Lady Jernington, 

athin, extremely well-worn but still quite 
extraordinarily distinguished-looking aris- 
tocrat, took the sweet face of little Miss 
Winnie O’Wynn between two _ slender, 
rather tremulous hands and pressed cold 
lips affectionately to a flawless cheek. 

“Why, little one, of course your absurd 
agent can buy the ridiculous land for that 
curious person who bothered me so about 
it—just because you have asked so prettily, 
Winnie. I used to ask for things like you 
do—years and years and ever so many 
years ago. I always got what I wanted 
when I was your age and just like you, 
child. Little, soft, coaxing dormouse ‘4 

Winnie hugged the old lady. 

“They gave me a hundred pounds to ask 
you,” she confessed, for she really liked her 
hostess, though in a different way from dear 
rapid Lady May Fasterton. If she had been 
lucky enough to have a really truly grand- 
mamma, Winnie would have liked her to be 
just like rich old Lady Jernington. 

‘Paid you a hundred pounds! More 
fools they!’’ chuckled the old lady. 

“Oh, but they are very clever men—I 
think!”’ 

Lady Jernington guffawed quite openly. 

““Clever men!”’ she said. ‘‘Why, the 
poor things!’”’ She had lived a very long 
time and met so many of them. ‘‘Of course 
you shall have the land, child. What area 
few miserable acres of sand and gorse and 
heather to an ex-beauty of my age? Be- 
sides, five thousand is more than it’s 
worth.” 

“They gave me a document—a 

“A contract, Winnie? Show it to me. 
Go and fetch it.” 

Obediently Winnie went. You have to 
submit to being ordered about by very old 
ladies. 

“Read it, child.’”’ Winnie read. ‘Yes, 
that is in order. Fill in the names and we 
will sign it. Ring for Burlap and he can 
witness it.” 

So Winnie did as she was told, and Bur- 
lap, the ancient, shaky butler, attached an 
ancient, shaky signature as witness, and 
Winnie wrote and passed over a check for 
five hundred pounds—ten per cent deposit. 

“Now, child, sit in the window where the 
sun shines on your hair and talk tome. You 
look charming this afternoon, and I am 
pleased at that, for I havea nice young man 
coming to see me _ presently—Viscount 
Carisbourne, who is equerry to Prince 
James, Why aren’t you married?” 

“T nearly was once,” sighed Winnie. 

“Ha! What was he like? Tell me all 
about him.” 

But she had not told the half of it before 
the Viscount Carisbourne, a good-looking 
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youth, very much more like a smart young 
bank clerk than the popular idea of a royal 
equerry, was ceremoniously ushered in by 
Burlap. Lady Jernington received him as 
graciously as could be expected from an old 
aristocrat who, years before, had dandled 
him on her knee. 

Winnie helped her receive and entertain 
him by command. You have to help receive 
these viscounts and equerries when self- 
willed old ladies insist. But he was a 
smooth and silken youth, and being there, 
as it presently proved, to request a favor 
on behalf of his royal master, the Prince 
dl a he was quite absurdly easy to get on 
with. 

It appeared that Prince James, motor 
cruising, had fallen most deeply in love 
with the pretty little rock—almost too 
small to be called an island—just off the 
mouth of the Meander, and would be grate- 
ful for an opportunity to purchase the 
island—with Lady Jernington’s consent— 
for the purpose of erecting thereon a sum- 
mer villa from which he could motorboat— 
one of his favorite diversions—ad, so to 
say, lib. There was much embroidery 
wrapped around it, and some little frilling, 
with quantities of silver-foil decoration; 
but that, presently, appeared to be the real 
reason why the Viscount Carisbourne had 
called. 

Lady Jernington, who all her life had 
found it intensely difficult to say no to any 
courtly and handsome young spark, nat- 

urally did not dream for an instant of al- 
tering her ways and saying it to the most 
popular and dashing of all the royal princes. 
Winnie at least gathered that before the 
viscount rather reluctantly left, and a little 
later the big motor came to take her to the 
station. 

She woke from a rather charming day- 
dream of princes and viscounts to find her- 
self on the platform at Waterloo Station, 
staring with an intent frown at the posters 
of the evening papers, several of which an- 
nounced the sudden death of the million- 
aire, Mr. Grant Shannon. 

“But that is the man for whom I have 
bought the land,’ whispered Winnie a 
trifle anxiously. She thought a moment, 
then smiled again, and her color returned 
so gloriously that the taxi person who drove 
her home hadn’t the heart to make a bid for 
more than slightly over double his legal fare. 
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ESSRS. GEORGE H. JAY and Salt- 

ley Shuter were facing each other 
across the latter’s desk on the following 
morning in an atmosphere of considerable 
tension. Both had arrived early and evi- 
dently with such a keen appetite for work 
that neither had yet paused to discard his 
hat or coat. Mr. Jay indeed, standing on 
the hearthrug, still clutched the crumpled 
newspaper which he had studied all the way 
to the office. The eyes of the sharp Mr. 
Shuter were hard and bleak, and his finger 
tapped rather nervily on a telegram open 
on the blotting pad before him. 

“It arrived last night after you’d left, 
Jay,” rasped Mr. Shuter. ‘“She’s bought 
the Jernington land at five thousand—and 
paid a ten per cent deposit. And Shan- 
non’s dead, and we’ve nobody on our books 
fool enough to give a third of the money for 
the land. We’re stuck with it!” 

“Let me see the wire,” desired Mr. Jay 
gravely, picked it up, thrust his silk hat 
back on his head and read it. 


Have purchased land at five thousand 
pounds, Paid 10 per cent deposit and executed 
contract. O’ Wynn. 


He replaced the telegram on Shuter’s 
desk, his brows complicated in a most un- 
happy scowl. 

“Well, what are we going to do about it?” 
said Shuter in a thin-bladed voice. “It 
looks as if we’re five thousand one hundred 
pounds behind the game and three hundred 
acres of rotten, worthless sand and gorse 
ahead.” 

“Five thousand two hundred,” corrected 
George H. sadly. 

“How two hundred?” 

“We promised Miss O’Wynn another 
hundred if she sueceeded—and she has.’ 

Mr. Shuter stood up sharply. 

“What? Do you mean to tell me that 
she’ll have the everlasting nerve to claim 
that hundred in these circumstances?” 

“Our circumstances aren’t hers 
began Mr. Jay ruefully, but broke off as his 
quick ears caught a familiar sound in the 
“But here she is, I think. 
I’ll meet her. You’d like her to come in 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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In the panel below, 
the links, twice en- 
larged, show in de- 
tail the popular 


Boston pattern. The Belt Chain 


is just the right 
length to reach 
from belt to 
watch pocket. 


he new way to 
wear a watch 
without avest 


We reFer to a life-size watch, 
worn with a real watch chain 
and carried in that honorable 
but often neglected feature of 
trousers—the watch pocket. 


The patented clasp of the 
Belt Chain locks securely 
over the belt. Yet, at your de- 
sire, the pressure of a finger 
releases it. The Belt Chain 
has richness of design and 
durability. It is made by the 
special process of drawing 
gold, green gold or Platinum- 
gold over a less expensive 
base metal. See this ideal 
summer watch chain at your 
jeweler’s. $2.50 to $5.00. 

There is a variety of nar- 
row, wide and fancy shapes 
in clasps. 

R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 


Attleboro, Massachusetts 
Canada—95 King St. East, Toronto 


Patented 
Clasp 


Patented Closed 


Clasp 
Open 


This substantial shell of gold 


is drawn over a core of alloy in the 
making of every Simmons Chain. From 
the original ingot (illustrated actual 
size) until the smallest link has been 
wrought out, the ratio of gold to base 
metal is constant. With this special 
Simmons process, durability and clean- 
cut design follow naturally. 


The swivel says fe it’s a Simmons 
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The Bosch Shock Absorber is 
a new scientific device which 
controls car springs perfectly 
and provides true riding com- 
fort at low cost. It’s adjustable 
to any road condition or car 
weight—a Quality job clear 
through—the Bosch remedy 
for chattering shackles and un- 
due wear. No owner should 
be without Bosch protection 
against car depreciation. Insist 
on Bosch—sent C. O. D. if 
your dealer can’t supply you. 
Give name and year of car. 
AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP. 
Main Office and Works: Sprngheld@ehiaal 


Branches: New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


P R°L:C’E S:.. PRBS Rae eee ees 
POtYhOTds a5 2 ae $10.00 


In Canada $15.00 


For Medium Gars: )= =) mceco 


In Canada $22.50 


For Heavy Cars and Trucks. 20.00 


In Canada $30.00 


SHOC 


ABSORBER 


DEALERS: Certain territories present unusual opportunities for those who can qualify as 
Official Bosch Dealers and sell the Bosch Long Line of automotive necessities. Write or wire, 
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(Continued from Page 111) 
ere, hey? Yes, yes,’ said the gentle one 
ither hurriedly, and went out. | 

Winnie, cool and clear and bright as a 
yring dawn, was there. 4 

“Ha-ha, Miss Winnie, good morning,” 
reezed Mr. Jay far too breezily, for he was 
rangely nervous. He fussed with doors 
1d things. ‘Won’t you go right in and 
e Shuter? He ——” Mr. Jay hesitated. 
That is, I have to look in at an office down 
e court for afew moments. I shall be right 
ick, Miss Winnie. Forgive my hurrying 
is way, but it’s an urgent call.” 

Winnie passed into the lair of Mr. Shuter, 
ailing faintly. The door closed behind her, 
iving her alone with Mr. Jay’s partner. 
sorge H. himself was not there. The 
arp one greeted her with unenthusiastic 
‘liteness and placed a chair for her. He 
ade no comment on the sudden self- 
‘acement of George H. Jay. 

‘Winnie clearly was very pleased and 
oud and happy, and it was with a deli- 
jus, almost irresistible childish charm 
at she broke at once into a gay confirma- 
m of the glad news in the overnight 
egram. 

“Oh, Mr. Shuter, I was so happy to be 
le to telegraph the news that I had been 
lucky. Lady Jernington was sweet to 
2—fer more so than I deserved, I think, 
n’t you?” It was like a small, beautiful 
‘dsinging. But there was no sign on the 
sak, rather pinched face of Mr. Shuter 
at he cared much for song. ‘She was 
reeable, and I thought it was wise to 
ike haste and—and clinch, don’t you say, 
‘ase ?—and clinch the transaction. So I 
‘ed in the form you call the contract and 
id a check for the deposit—isn’t it ‘de- 
‘sit,’ please?—and dear Lady Jernington 
id I signed the contract then and there— 
2n and there, Mr. Shuter, as quickly and 
oothly as even the very cleverest business 
in—and I have it here.” 

She produced an envelope, eyes shining, 
»2eks faintly flushed with pretty triumph. 

Meantime, outside the office, on the hard, 
i'd paving stones of Finch Court, the 
‘itle Mr. Jay was behaving very oddly in- 
lsd. Twice he walked to the exit of the 
srt, twice he returned to the office door, 
\ittering anxiously, his hat perilously on 
back of his head, his hands plunged deep 
10 his pockets, his strong teeth mangling 
. unlighted cigar. 

‘The hyena’s going to eat her alive— 
11 she can’t escape this time. He’s got 
1'—yes, he’s got her. Lord! A crooked, 
».ceited four-fiusher like that getting one 
)3r On a winner like little Miss Winnie 
it shot! There’s no loophole for her— 
1; a crack an ant could crawl through!”’ 

Again he started off to leave the court— 
yy to halt, muttering sourly, at the exit. 
Sntle George H. was engaged in a very 
yter battle with his shadier instincts. 

\‘I am not very clever at business really, 
71 know, please, though dear Mr. Jay is so 
cd that he pretends I am,” confessed 
Wnnie as she passed the contract over to 
|: gentleman with bulging jaw hinges and 
‘iny eyes. 

Yes, yes,” he said impatiently, grabbed 
ithe contract and glanced swiftly at the 
jjaatures. His lips thinned as he turned 
1 gaze on the blue eyes watching him. 
“es, I see that this is in order. You have 
“tracted to buy this land,” he said slowly. 
‘ut the circumstances force me to point 
1 to you that you have gravely exceeded 
vir instructions, Miss O’ Wynn.” 

f he had leaned across his desk and 
stack her with his open hand he could not 
ie smitten all the happy joyousness from 
exquisite face so effectively. She 
med to shrink a little, and the great eyes 
likened and dilated almost to deep violet. 
|Oh-b! Please! Exceeded my instruc- 
ns?” 

‘he sharp Mr. Shuter tapped his fore- 
ier with a measured beat on the contract 
at! spoke metallically. 

Undoubtedly. This contract was given 
ou for signing by Lady Jernington and 
self and Jay. But you appear to have 
nm upon yourself the duty of signing it 
uyer and of paying the deposit with 
personal check. Why? As the thing 
stids, you are the buyer of this land—not 
and I.’ 

I—myself—am the buyer?’’ faltered 
nie. 

Certainly. There’sno question about it. 

exceeded: your instructions. We did 
desire you to buy the land on our be- 
h¢, nor did we ask youto. We paid you to 
7 Lady Jernington’s consent to sell the 

0 us.’ 
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Winnie’s face brightened again. 

“Oh, I see,” she said with a low laugh of 
relief. “‘You—please, you startled me a 
little fora moment. Of course I should not 
have exceeded my instructions; but, you 
see, I was so anxious to make quite sure of 
the land for you. Luckily it is not very 
serious though, is it? I—I mean, although 
I am the buyer of the property, I can sell it 
again to you at the same price as I paid for 
it. That would be the best way out of the 
difficulty, I think, don’t you?” 

Mr. Shuter proceeded to deliver his blow. 

“Unfortunately, we are no longer in the 
market. We don’t wish to buy—we de- 
cline to buy,” he said with the chill, exag- 
gerated harshness which often characterizes 
a man’s voice when he is doing a shady 
action. 

Winnie was bewildered. 

“But I—I don’t understand! Do you 
mean that you won’t take the land—that I 
have to pay the other four thousand five 
hundred pounds for all those waste acres 
and be the owner?” 

Shuter nodded, his flinty eyes staring 
defiantly. ; 

“Probably Lady Jernington would let 
you off the deal if you asked her. But 
speaking strictly as a business man, it’s not 
my affair. You've had a hundred from us 
anyway. That'll help you.” 

“But—I bought it for you!” 


“We did not wish you to buy it for us. 


We no longer want it at all. You will have 
to make the best terms with Lady Jerning- 


_ton you can.” 


Winnie flushed. 
“But I can’t do that, please. She only 
sold it as a personal favor to me, and I can’t 


possibly go back begging her to return my 


deposit money.” 

“T’m sorry,” said Saltley Shuter. 
it’s final.” 

Winnie rose. 

“But it is not very fair to me,” she said 
tremulously; ‘‘and surely dear Mr. Jay is 
not willing that I should be treated so—so 
cruelly?”’ 

“Dear Mr. Jay, as you see, has quietly 
slipped out of the way, leaving me to deal 
with the business,’ said Shuter. 

“ee But aw EST 

The door opened and the gentle George 
entered, looking a little less guilty but a lit- 
tle more unhappy. He took up his hearth- 
rug stance and surveyed his partner with a 
lowering brow. Winnie looked at him with 
anxious eyes. 

“Oh, I am so glad that you have come 
back, dear Mr. Jay. Mr. Shuter has repu- 
diated the contract.” 

George H. Jay nodded. 

““Yes, I guessed that would be the way of 
it, Miss Winnie. But it’s too—too raw. 
I am no saint in business, but I got a heart 
somewhere. I can’t force my partner to 
take over this liability of yours, Miss Win- 
nie, but’’—he was speaking cautiously 
now—‘‘but I can and will come in person- 
ally—to an extent—with you in this deal, 
Miss Winnie. Yes, you have been bitten 
at last, I’m afraid. You can afford it, I 
know; but because you can is no reason 
why you should—no. And old George H. 
Jay is standing by as usual, Miss Winnie. 
Yes’’—he glared at Shuter, though not very 
convincingly—‘“‘G. H.’s shoulder is here to 
bear a share of the burden, Miss Winnie.”’ 

She went across to him, offering her hand. 

“Oh, that is splendid of you, dear Mr. 
Jay,” she cried softly. “I felt somehow 
that you would be ready to help. You are 
so loyal, so kind, so scrupulous!”’ 

She was clearly so pleased and relieved 
that Mr. Jay looked more anxious than 
ever. It was abundantly evident to him 
that she was ready to place a part of the 
burden on the shoulder so gallantly if 
reluctantly offered. 

“Tf you cared to take half the land—two 
thousand five hundred pounds’ worth— 
dear Mr. Jay, I think I could face the other 
dreadful half more happily.” 

But that was more than the brave Mr. 
Jay could bear to contemplate. He almost 
shuddered. 

““My dear Miss Winnie, if only I had the 
money loose—I’d take the whole thing off 
your hands like that!” He snapped his 
finger and thumb in a truly courageous 
manner. ‘‘But money is tight in the mar- 
ket. Scarce and hard to get. Loose money, 
I mean. You fortunate ladies, with big 
interest-bearing deposit accounts, don’t 
quite realize perhaps how hard it is to find 
loose, quick money in London nowadays. 
But we are old campaigners, Miss Winnie. 
We stand by each other. Always have— 
always will. Yes, indeed. Now what will 
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suit you best, Miss Winnie? What do you 
say to my personally bearing a—come now, 
shall we say a tenth of your risk? If only 
money were not so shockingly tight! Hey, 
Miss Winnie? Shall we stand side by side 
in this deal in the following proportion— 
nine-tenths to you, one-tenth to me?” 

He rolled it as boomfully as he could, but 
it sounded mighty meager, and he could not 
meet her eyes as he proposed it. Indeed, 
even before she answered he had screwed 
his courage up another notch. After all, he 
had in the past made a great deal of money 
with Winnie’s aid. t 

“Nuh, nuh,” he said, like,a man in pain. 
“T’ll make it a fifth—I’ll stand in for a 
thousand, if I have to borrow the money to 
do it!”’ he declared nobly. “For old times’ 
sake!”’ 

Winnie’s eyes softened a little. She saw 
that the gentle one was doing his best. He 
was putting up this thousand about as 
happily as he would put up ten years of his 
life, but he was putting it up. She pressed 
her little hand gratefully on his sleeve. 

“Thank you,” she said simply, and 
thought for a moment. ‘‘Daddy always 
used to say that a great man once wrote 
about selling a horse, ‘Be to his virtues ever 
kind and to his faults a leetle blind.”” That 
is what I would like to be to your offer now, 
please. Dear Mr. Jay, you have tried hard 
to be kind to me, and I do appreciate that 
so much, for even if you were only two- 
tenths successful, that is more than many 
men would be, I think. But I see that I 
have made a mistake and I must pay for 
my folly myself. Perhaps I was too confi- 
dent, just because I have been lucky in the 
past. Still, I think I understand about 
money being tight in business, as you say, 
and it is true that I do happen to have a 
large deposit account. So, if you like, I 
won’t mind a bit if I have to bear the whole 
burden myself. It was kind of you to try 
to help me; and, please, I am most grateful 
for your kind, kind thought; and if you 
would sooner not risk the thousand pounds 
I shall be just as happy and just as grateful 
as if you had, because you offered to stand 
by, you see.” 

She smiled up at him, pretty, sunny, 
sweet, without a trace of disappointment or 
unhappiness in her eyes. 

“‘Tf you wish to take a share, I will gladly 
agree, dear Mr. Jay,’”’ she summed up. 
“But, please, if the money is not—not 
loose and quick—I mean if you do not find 
it quite convenient, I agree just as gladly 
to bear the whole burden myself.” 

George H. hesitated. She was giving 
him another chance. He could pull his four- 
figure chestnut out of the fire yet—and he 
wanted to badly. But would he, by some 
inconceivable, unforeseen chance, burn his 
fingers? His agile mind reached back over 
the many little transactions in which they 
had been concerned—in too many of which, 
for lack of courage or blind faith in her 
methods, he had missed really gorgeous op- 
portunities. Time and again he had shirked 
a nasty-looking risk in partnership with 
Winnie—and time and again he had seen 
that ugly risk fade out like sun-dissolved 
fog giving place to a very attractive looking 
and highly profitable certainty. He had 
sworn violently in private never to let a 
chance slip past him again—never. But 
was this a chance? 

Three hundred acres of barren waste on 
the coast, miles from anywhere, with thou- 
sands of similar acres behind and around it. 
Torisk the fifth of five thousand real pounds 
on an icicle like that! No—nuh, nuh—it 
couldn’t be done. No, not even with Win- 
nie’s luck behind it.. It would be money 
thrown to the dogs. Morally, he supposed 
he ought to take a half risk at least. But 
here was Miss Winnie freely, so to speak, 
offering to let him off. He hesitated one 
second longer, then made up his mind. 
Hastily he grabbed his thousand by the 
tail, as it were, and snatched it into safety. 

“Miss Winnie, I will accept that sport- 
ing, that high-minded offer in the spirit it is 
made—money being so tight. I thank you. 
And I will move heaven and earth to find 
you a buyer for the land. If I had a loose 
thousand I’d gladly turn it out on that 
land to graze with your four thousand and 
chance whether it fattened up a little or 
not. But I haven’t got it—loose.’”’ 

Winnie nodded slowly, still smiling, look- 
ing at the gentle one rather intently. A 
very horrid suspicion flashed into the mind 
of George Henry Jay that in the big blue 
luminous eyes was a look of pity. But it 
was gone instantly. 

“Very well, dear Mr. Jay. I will take the 
whole risk,’’ said Winnie with a sigh. 
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Mr. Jay nodded, looking alittle ashamed. 
He was very human. Like Winnie, he was 
ever and always in mute rebellion against 
the cold, cruel law that makes it impossible 
to eat our cakes and still have them left for 
tomorrow. i h 

There was a momentary silence in that 
office. Then Winnie picked up and put 
away the contract and turned so that she 
faced them both. ; 

“Don’t be angry with me, please, if I say 
that you have not been very kind to me 
this morning,” she said gently. “But I 
know that there are two places where kind- 
ness for kindness’ sake ought not to be ex- 
pected—one is the race course and the 
other is a city business office. Daddy told 
me that so long ago, and I have done wrong 
to forget it. But I forgive you, Mr. Shuter, 
and dear Mr. Jay knows that I forgive him 
quite freely. We will be good friends just 
the same, won’t we? Only, please, if you 
do chance to hear of someone who wishes 
to buy the land and relieve me of the bur- 
den, it would be really kind to tell me 
quickly. You see, I—I don’t want to hu- 
miliate myself by begging Lady Jernington 
to take back the land. So, of course, I 
would be glad to sell it.” 

Profusely they bound themselves to per- 
form herculean labors in search of a buyer; 
and so, shaking hands almost affectionately 
with them, Winnie went away. 

Mr. Saltley Shuter grinned his death’s- 
head grin at Mr. Jay. 

“Neatly handled, that, I think,’’ he said 
with a sort of pride. 

_But George H. shook a dubious head. 

“Nuh, nuh, it was raw, and some way it’s 
going to cook us.”’ He scowled. ‘It was 
crooked, like a boomerang, and it’ll come 
home to roost, giving us two black eyes— 
like a boomerang.” He glared at Mr. Shu- 
ter. ‘Yes, sir, it was sharp, like a razor, 
and it’s going to cut us. I got a feeling 
already, a kind of tingling. I’ve had it 
before. Damn it all, I wish I’d taken a 
flyer with that thousand!” he concluded. 

But the sharp Shuter was sardonic. 

“It’s not too late, if you feel that way, 
Jay. Chase her now. She’s not more than 
a few yards away. She’ll let you in five 
thousand pounds’ worth if you really want 
it! Goon,” he gibed pleasantly. ‘‘Go and 
put your head in the bag if you’re so keen!” 

For asecond George H. seemed to balance, 
to hover. “I ought to,’ he muttered, 
“knowing her as I do—er ——” 

Shuter lost patience. 

“Oh, cut it out! You know perfectly 
well that you won’t. Come on, let’s get to 
business. We’re a hundred behind as it is.”’ 

Mr. Jay did not follow Winnie—except 
in his mind, which was on her and the land 
all day and half the night. Indeed, it might 
be stated with some approximation to the 
strict truth that, if appearances were to be 
relied on, the gentle George H. worried a 
good deal more over the money he had 
saved than Winnie mourned over the 
money she had lost. 

Certainly it was an abstracted and moody 
Mr. Jay that fluttered home to dinner that 
night; whereas no one could have seemed 
happier or more demurely gay than Winnie, 
who formed one of a select little dinner 
party of four, comprising her great friend 
Lady May Fasterton, that vivacious but- 
terfly’s latest admirer, Sir Henry Exton, 
the great newspaper proprietor, and the 
Viscount Carisbourne, who had very eagerly 
leaped at an opportunity offered him by 
May Fasterton of meeting again that won- 
derful little witch with whom his meeting 
at Jernington Hall had been, he felt, all too 
brief and far too formal. 

It is not to be denied that May Fasterton 
fell considerably short of being the ideally 
domesticated wife; but as Winnie took oc- 
casion fondly to tell her late that evening, 
she was always ready to help a friend by, 
for example, arranging a quick little dinner 
and theater quartet—even to the point of 
allowing the said friend, in this case little 
Miss Winnie, to nominate the gentlemen. 

“Oh, child, it’s nothing,’’ said May airily. 
““What is a dinner, more or less, as long as 
it’s eatable, a play as long as it’s sane, or a 
man more or less as long as he’s present- 
able? Did you enjoy yourself?” 

Winnie’s eyes were like jewels as she 
smiled a happy affirmative. 


vi 


HE hour at which the Finch Court offices 
of Mr. George H. Jay usually opened 
for grim business was nine o’clock. But 
neither the genial George nor the ungenial 
Saltley Shuter ever appeared there much 
before ten. It was normally a sign that 
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something special was in the air if either 
entered the offices by 9:30, and only on 
really desperate business occasions did they 
arrive promptly at nine A.M. 

But on the morning after Shuter had re- 
pudiated the contract, and Mr. Jay had 
done very little better, they reached the 
office door at precisely 8:30. They were 
pale and wan—except as to the jowls, both 
being unshaven—and neither looked as 
well dressed or dapper as usual, though 
they wore their customary garb. Both 
clutched a crumpled copy of the popular 
daily newspaper controlled by Sir Henry 
Exton, and each glared at the other with 
far more of hate than brotherly love. 

“Morning,”’ snarled the sharp Shuter. 
**Seen it?” 

“Morning. Yes. Seen it! Of course I’ve 
seen it,’ rasped Mr. Jay, his voice shaky 
with what might have been bitter rage 
against Shuter or even more bitter disgust 
with himself. 

He fumbled at the door with his private 
key, for none of the clerks had arrived. To- 
gether they entered the offices and, with- 
out a word, went straight to Mr. Jay’s room. 

George H. spread open his newspaper. 

“Listen to this,’”’ he commanded in a 
voice that was breezy only because it re- 
minded one of a black squall. He read: 


“AH. R. H. Prince James has purchased the 
islet off the Dorset coast known as Jernington 
Rock with the intention of building thereon a 
villa to form the headquarters from which he 
will indulge in his favorite amusement of motor- 
boat racing every summer. It will be remem- 
bered that his royal highness won three events 
at Monaco last i 


“Don’t read any more, man,” snarled 
Mr. Shuter. ‘I know! I’ve read it fifty 
times this morning already.” 

“Well, and what are you going to do 
about it?” demanded Mr. Jay icily. 
“You’ve been down there and I haven’t, 
but still I know that this now-royal rock is 
right in the jaws of the estuary which little 
Miss Winnie owns with’’—his voice went 
shrill—‘“‘with every inch of land surround- 
ing it.’” He ground his teeth at his tempo- 
rary partner. “You double-crossed the girl 
yesterday and hypnotized me into helping 
you; you made her take that land at five 
thousand to save your own measly bacon, 
and now it’s worth what? Lord knows! 
Every snob in the country, and particu- 
larly the motorboating push, will be ready 
to give anything Miss Winnie likes to ask 
for a building site facing the prince’s 
island—and small blame to ’em, for I’ll say 
that he is a sportsman and deserves every 
ounce of his popularity. And yesterday we 
owned that land! Owned it—and threw it 
away! Youmakeme tired! You said Shan- 
non was an old fool; but he knew what he 
was about—oh, yes!” 

“Will you stop crying,’ snarled Mr. 
Shuter sourly, ‘‘and let me think? Who the 
devil could possibly know that the prince 
was likely to buy that place? Shut up, Jay, 
and let me think!” 

He thought for two seconds, then his eyes 
burned. He glanced at the clock. 

“WHight-forty! What time does that blue- 
eyed baby get up?” he asked. 

“I’m not her maid,” growled George H. 
“But you can take it she’s asleep now all 
right. She’s got nothing to lose any sleep 
about!”’ 

“Tl try that out.’”’ Mr. Shuter grabbed 
at the telephone. ‘‘What’s her number?” 

He was through almost at once, and his 
eyes gleamed as someone at the other end 
of the line announced that Miss O’Wynn 
never saw anyone before eleven and that an 
interview was impossible before that hour. 
Miss O’Wynn, indeed, was still sleeping, 
added the informant. 

“Still sleeping!”’ hissed Mr. Shuter. 
“That means she hasn’t seen the news- 
papers yet.” 

He snatched a check book from the 
drawer and scrawled furiously. 

“Countersign that!’’ he snapped. ‘It’s 
the second hundred we held out on her yes- 
terday. I’m going round ‘at once, before 
she’s had a chance to learn from the news- 
papers that she’s had a stroke of luck in the 
night, and I’m going to apologize, I’m going 
to grovel, for the misunderstanding yester- 
day; and I’m going to take over that land 
at all costs, Jay. That’s what I’m going to 
do, Jay!” 

His voice thinned with excitement. 

“Are you coming in on a fifty-fifty split, 
Jay, or are you stopping out? Please your- 
self. Do any darned thing but hesitate and 
hang fire. I’d sooner you stayed out.” 

“Yes, you would!” shouted the gentle 
one. “That land’s worth a hundred pounds 
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an acre, and Miss Winnie’s got three hy ‘ 
dred acres of it—thirty thousand poun) 
worth!’’ He snatched his head with bi) 
hands and shook it violently. “And 3 
begged me to be half owner at two thousa| 
five hundred only % i. 
Shuter was cramming his hat on. 
“Will you cut out the Book of Lamen. 
tions and tell me right here if you are in , 
this deal?”’ he raged. ‘‘ Yes or no!” 
“No—yes—yes. It’s raw—it’s —= | 
damn you, yes!” 
Association with Mr. Saltley Shuter e. 
dently was not good for the genial Mr, J; 
The sharp one signed another check for 
“Right! Stand by the telephone for {, 
next hour. I’m going to tempt her wi 
cash—cold cash. I’ll phone you how mu 
I want and you can get it in notes from t| 
bank the instant I phone,” he instruct! 
“See? I daren’t leave her free to glance a 
paper till the deal’s through.” P| 
Mr. Jay, seeming just a mite fluster 
nodded. i 
“But you can’t go round there like th; 
You got to get a shave,” he demurr 
weakly. | 
“Shave! Risk thirty thousand for sa_ 
of ashave? I guess she can stand my wh 
kers for once in a way!” jarred Shuter, ai| 
was gone. | 
Mr. Jay lapsed into his chair, his h. 
almost slipping off the back of his hea 
and stared at the ceiling like a man in t) 
dock staring at a judge about to r 4 


the business end of his trial. - 

“Tt serves me right, running with the 
greedy grafters!”’ he said. “Far bett, 
have thrown in my hand with Miss Wi: 
nie. . . . Luck—you can’t beat luc 
And all the fairy godmothers in fairyla)| 
must have hovered around the day she w_ 
born . It serves me right! V 
handed her a raw deal yesterday, and 0) 
raw deal leads to another—which we’ 
handing her today. Shuter’s a houn 
After this, I’ve finished with Shuter. Hi 
too edged for me—eh?—poor old hon 
George Jay.” 3 | 

He shook his head. 

“Matter o’ misjudgment. I misjudg: 
the low hound. Lose me my best clients . 
no time. Yes, after this I cut loose. C; 
back to the old steady-going busine, 
Don’t like these raw deals.” 

He mused a little, his eyes on the te: 
phone, cooling down. i 

“‘She’s got her luck with her as usua! 
little Miss Winnie. Luck! But someh/ 
she’s always got that with—hey, though’ 
Honest George Jay sat up suddenly, v/) 
stiff and rigid, his glassy eyes wide. “Ft 
is it luck? We thought poor old Shann) 
was a fool to fancy the land at five thi: 
sand! But few fools become millionair . 
He knew the chances of this jump in val 
all right! Isee that now. Shannon was 
fool. We thought he was eccentric, bu [ 
guess we were the eccentric ones. He hai 
private wire to someone close to the prin. 
Yes, sir!” 

Mr. Jay stood up. : 

“And what Shannon had, I guess M} 
Winnie could get! She knew—she kn 
yesterday—somehow!”’ His face began ) 
flame with excitement. “She tried to he 
me! I handed her the half of a raw de| 
No, let’s be fair—I handed her four-fift! 
of the half of a raw deal, and she tried | 
save me in spite of it. She’s white, th) 
girlis. If she knew, she offered me half t} 
likely profit for two thousand five hundre 
as she’s done before, and I—turned—it| 
down, being greedy and afraid. Oh, yes,| 
serves me right! Shuter won’t get th| 
land!” 

He gloomed for a while at the tclamtien| 
pushing aside with a gesture of weary d 
taste the morning’s mail which a clerk la 
before him. | 

“But if he does, if she hasn’t heard at 
sells, there’s this—I’m only taking bai 
today what she freely offered yesterda 
That makes it more or less straightforwai| 
as far as I am concerned, though there’s! 
excuse for Shuter. No, none!” Ki 

He walked about his office for a long a 
assuring himself that the conduct of M| 
Shuter throughout was low, inexcusaD, 
and far from that of a gentleman. He wel| 
through his mail like a man in a dream, 
he could not overlook the fact that Shu 
had been away long enough to justify t 
assumption that something was doing—ye 
something doing. 

vir ; 
Feo GEORGE JAY was not f 
wrong in his guess. Mr. Saltley Shute 
was carrying out his second raid on Blu 
(Continued on Page 119) 
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yes’ bank account as satisfactorily as 
iamelessly. He overcame without diffi- 
ilty the feeble protestations of Winnie’s 
»ok-housekeeper that her mistress could 
ot possibly be awakened to receive him, 
ad his easy success over this first difficulty 

,eered him as the scent of caribou on the 
urrens cheers a pack of skeleton wolves. 

His name went in to the soft nest wherein 
te little one was sleeping so late and pos- 
sly so expensively, and Mr. Shuter sat 
:raiting her in the tiny morning room. By 
stable in the window, made pretty with 
iwers, breakfast silver and glass winking 
i the sunlight, the famished eyes of the 
sarp Shuter fell on the folded morning 
jper awaiting Winnie’s study. Deftly 
ed silently he contrived to open it and 
ether out the page containing the news of 
ljince James’ purchase. This he folded and 
jt away in his pocket, replaced the news- 
yper and resumed his seat, breathing far 
mre freely. 

‘She came in a little later, her blue eyes 
s'ming still a little misty from sleep, her 
ynderful hair careless but never prettier, 
t> pink flush of youthful rest on her cheek, 
a very sweet and graceful in a pale-salmon 
End of kimono and tea gown. Even the 
hedened crook awaiting her was struck by 
i: charm as she stood smiling just a little 
vitfully in the doorway. But he was not 
sficiently affected to be merciful. 
ise came forward, offering a slim white 

ad. 

‘I was very tired this morning, Mr. 
Suter, and so I had to keep you waiting. 
I!m so sorry.” 

‘der big eyes, fast on his, seemed to ask 
rcher anxiously why he had come. He 
d. not wait for the spoken question, but 
d:w out the folded check for the second 
hadred, and holding it between finger and 
tiimb began his day’s work. 

‘Miss O’Wynn, let me say at once that 
I'm here to apologize most humbly and 
sicerely for the gross injustice I and— 
ivuenced, I fear, by me—Mr. Jay came 
p ilously near inflicting on you yesterday. 
Te only excuse I can offer is that we had 
oly just heard of the death of Mr. Shan- 
n1, our client for the land, and we were 
ziatly—greatly agitated and upset. We 
d' wrong to decline to assume the respon- 
si lity of the contract which, on our be- 
nif, you signed to acquire that land from 
Liy Jernington. It was—no, it would be 
alinfamous trick if we really did it. But 
w do not intend to do it. In a moment of 
w:ry we were—not ourselves. But we 
hve—um—slept on it, and as I say, I am 
hie to make amends, with apologies.” 

Ie was watching her like a wolf, and the 
thag he called his heart speeded up a little 
ashe noted the brightness of relief which 
divned on and irradiated her face. 

‘You mean, please, dear Mr. Shuter, 
ee you will take over the land after all?” 
s! cried softly. 

I do, indeed, mean that! We should 
neer have yielded, even momentarily, to 
th baseness of repudiating the contract. 
B;; first let me hand you this. It is just 
th check for the second hundred pounds 
p¢able to you in the event of your success- 
fu negotiation with Lady Jernington— 
forotten in yesterday’s excitement.” 

fe handed it with the air of a courtier; 
Wanie took it with the air of one taking a 
hc chestnut. Then her sweet face grew 
give. 

Thank you, Mr. Shuter. I did earn 
tht, did I not?’”’ She put it away in a 
drwer. “I want so much to forgive you 
arn Mr. Jay for what you did to me yester- 
dg, and indeed I do forgive you—oh, 
try. But try to think, please, of what I 
hge been through from the time I left your 
oftes until this moment!’ The slender 
had touched his sleeve and the blue, blue 
ey; were very big. “I did not fall asleep 
uril nearly three o’clock this morning, Mr. 
Shter. I cried last evening.” So she had 
fon second—at the play. “Iwas hurt and 
fe Ale and it made me feel so lonely, so 
alllone, yousee. If I had not found a dear 
frind who would have stood by my side I 
shld have been dreadfully frightened at 
thiloss I incurred over the land. I—I— 
solehow I can’t forgive you quite for the 
so:ow of peers. And now I know my 
frind will stand by me, I don’t think, 
plse, that I will sell the land back to you. 
It}something tells me that it is not a very 
lu¢y piece of land, and perhaps it will only 

to more disappointment and sorrow. 

Afpr all, it was I who made the mistake, 
an}”’ she added bravely, “I am prepared 
tolbide by it, please.” 


THE SATURDAY 


Mr. Shuter almost gasped. 

“You won’t transfer to us, after all, Miss 
O’Wynn?” He pulled himself together, 
going slowly—very slowly and cautiously. 
“But—forgive me, dear Miss O’Wynn— 
are you quite, quite sure that’s wise? That 
it isn’t—er—pique?’’ He laughed a very 
natural sounding and friendly laugh. “Cut 
ting off your nose to spite your face, as the 
saying is? Is the land of the slightest use 
to you? I urge you to believe the truth, 
that it is not.’”’ He paused, seeming to 
reflect. ‘But I see very well how it is— 
how you must feel. You are hurt—you are 
offended a little with us. And indeed, in- 
deed, you have reason to be.” 

Winnie nodded reluctantly. 

“T confess that I am still very hurt. I 
can’t help feeling so.” 

“No. I understand. It is my fault.” 

A distant cry from the street thrilled Mr. 
Shuter. It was only the ery of a perambu- 
lating lavender seller, but he fancied it to 
be that of a belated newsboy. He began to 
hurry, and hurry is apt to take the keen 
edge off craftsmanship. 

“We must pay for our stupidity, I see, 
Miss O’Wynn. So I will be utterly frank. 
Will you be patient with me for one mo- 
ment longer? Miss O’Wynn, this morning, 
after Jay and I had decided to retract our 
repudiation of the contract, naturally we 
felt we would like, if possible, to save our- 
selves. So, as a forlorn hope, we telephoned 
to the executors of our client, the late Mr. 
Shannon, who had commissioned us to buy 
the land. Rather to our astonishment we 


found that they were still prepared to buy 
’ the land on behalf of Mrs. Shannon. The 


idea is to develop. that land into a summer 
resort—an enterprise needing hundreds of 
thousands behind it. We ventured to ask a 
small profit on the land—for ourselves.” 

‘Please, how much money for your profit 
did you ask?” said Winnie with a curious 
innocent impulsiveness. 

“Five hundred pounds. And, Miss 
O’Wynn, you may have that too. We shall 
make it up in the course of time in other 
ways—from the Shannon estate—commis- 
sions on sales of sites, and so forth.” 

And then Winnie knew the iron to be 
hot—and she, too, struck. Her eyes were 
suddenly like blue ice. 

“Ah, I see that there is still something 
hidden from me, Mr. Shuter. I know in 
my heart that you still are being unkind in 
some cruel, clever business way that I can- 
not guess at because I am not a business 
girl.” She drew in her breath, almost as if 
she were sobbing. “Mr. Shuter, I will do 
what my daddy told me he once did to a 
man about whom he was doubtful. I will 
test your sincerity.” 

“T ask no more—nor less than that,’ 
said the sharp one earnestly. 

“Very well,” she almost whispered. “But 
you are bound to fail, you see. The land is 
not worth even five thousand—you told me 
so yesterday. Well, then, I will sell it to 
you—I—lI mean I will transfer the contract 
to you and Mr. Jay for, two thousand 
pounds.” 

Mr. Shuter’s hands clenched behind his 
back. It was cheap at twenty thousand. 

Well, well. He saw that she thought she 
was being a little clever, and, in a way, she 
deserved to make the couple of thousand. 
It hurt a little, but time was pressing. 
He caught back his excitement and spoke 
gravely. 

“Yes, we deserve that. Well, Miss 
O’Wynn, Jay and I are men who do not do 
things by halves. We will pay you that— 
two thousand for the transfer of the con- 
tract to us.”” He smiled as pleasantly as he 
could. “You thought I should quail at 
that, Miss O’Wynn,” he said. ‘TI confess I 
nearly did. But we can cover ourselves, 
still, and make perhaps a few hundreds 
profit out of the Shannon estate building 
scheme. But you will have the profit you 
richly deserve.” 

She seemed to gasp. 

“You accept?”’ she cried softly. ‘You 
really mean that you will pay me two thou- 
sand pounds for transferring the contract?’ 

Her eyes shone. 

“Yes; and in cash, Miss O’Wynn,” he 
smiled. “For these things are better set- 
tled at once. You agree? So I will tele- 
phone, if I may, to the office for the notes 
to be sent at once, while I draw up the 
necessary document covering the transfer 
of the contract.” 

She agreed gayly. In twenty minutes it 
was signed, sealed and settled. Winnie had 
two thousand one hundred in cold cash, 
and the check for one hundred, but Messrs. 
Shuter and Jay had the land. 


EVENING POST 


“The land!’”’ as Mr. Shuter crooned, 
hurrying officeward. “Three hundred 
good acres at a hundred an acre—thirty 
thousand cold!”’ 

Winnie sat down to breakfast happy as a 
bird. Even when, looking at her morning 
paper, she found a double page missing, she 
was not vexed—only laughed, a little soft, 
silvery sound, very sweet and heady. 

It was nearly twelve o’clock when she 
called a little breathlessly at the Finch 
Court offices, interrupting the sharp Shuter 
and honest George Jay as they pored over 
the rough smudging-in of a plan of suitable 
sites for the houses of the numerous crowd 
who had good money to exchange for sites 
practically adjoining the summer house of 
a popular royalty. ‘ 

“Oh, please, I’ve lost a glove. Did I 
leave it here yesterday, dear Mr. Jay?”’ she 
fluttered. 

The honest one and his partner searched 
earnestly. “‘No, Miss Winnie, I don’t think 
there is any ——”’ 

Somebody bellowed from the narrow 
court outside—a newsboy, unconsciously 
saving Winnie the trouble of finessing the 
early evening edition she was carrying to 
the beaming partners’ attention. 

“ Alltherunners! Midday speshul! All-a 
runners! Prince James’ tour round the 
world! All the runners! Royal tour in bat- 
tleship—roun’ a-world! Speshul! All-a 
runners!” 

George H. Jay went stiff, like stone—or 
like Mr. Saltley Shuter, and he was like 
unto Lot’s own wife. 

“What’s that?” 

Their eyes protruded. 

“Do you mean the races, please, or about 
Prince James’ tour?”’ zephyred Winnie, 
wide-eyed. _ 

“ce Eh? ”? 

Mr. Jay’s jaw hung open and there was a 
curious agony in his eyes. Beads of sweat 
leaped to his brow. 

“The prince, Miss O’Wynn, the prince!” 
snarled the sharp Shuter. “Hark! Send 
out for a paper! What’s that about Prince 
James going on a tour?”’ 


Winnie smiled—quite a tiny one—and 


produced her paper: “Only that it has just 
been officially announced that the prince 
will start next week on a two years’ tour 
of the world in a battle cruiser,” she said 


_very gently, even caressingly. 


Mr. Jay said nothing; even if he could 
have spoken he would have said nothing. 
He might have moaned a little. 

“But what about the place—the motor- 
boating headquarters on that island he’s 
bought?”’ said Mr. Shuter. 

“T—I don’t think he has bought one,” 
breathed Winnie. “Indeed, I know he has 
not. But he was considering it.” 

“How d’ye know he was?” 

“Viscount Carisbourne called on Lady 
Jernington while I was visiting her the 
other day and asked her if she would sell 
the island. She agreed—only the prince 
changed his mind.”’ 

“Hah! Changed his mind! And how did 
you know that?” gritted the sharp Shuter. 

“You. see, I dined with Viscount Caris- 
bourne, the prince’s equerry, last night— 
and, of course, he told me!”’ 

Winnie was moving gracefully to the 
door. 

“Then you—you—when I called this 
morning you knew the prince had not 
bought the island?”’ 

Winnie’s eyes were like stars. 

“Oh, yes, please, I knew. 
now, really, I must fly.” 

She flew. A minute later honest George 
Jay arose, with a groan, to his full height. 

“Shuter,” he said, his bloodshot eyes 
boring into his temporary partner like the 
pointed edges of broken bottles, ‘‘leave 
this office, man! Get out while you can! 
We'll dissolve through our solicitors! Man, 
can’t you see I’m holding myself in? Go 
while the going’s good!” 

The sharp Shuter glared, his fixed 
death’s-head grin slashed across his grim 
face like paint, perceived that the advice 
was good—and took it. 

Mr. Jay slumped into his chair and audi- 
bly divided seven thousand two hundred 
by two. It worked out at three thousand 
six hundred exactly. 

“Shuter knew no better,” he groaned. 
“Tt was the first time he ever tried to rob 
her! But me—me! Why, I wrapped it up 
in silver foil and handed it to her on a 
golden salver! And she took it—and the 
salver—and my thumb, too!” 

Which was, in its quaint way, about the 
truest observation he had made for many 
a moon. 


And 
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HATCHWAY 


Hatchway Fits You 
Without Buttons 


No button-bother in this union 
suit. No bother at all for you— 
and even less for your wife! It 
has NO buttons; not a button, 
front or back. Nothing to come 
off; nothing to sew on. You 
have about reached underwear 
perfection when you ask your 
dealer for the 


HATCHWAY 
NO-BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


No wonder a million men and 
boys wear Hatchway. In ma- 
terial and workmanship, it com- 
bines style with comfort. In 
design it represents the highest 
degree of skill andcommon sense. 


See these garments at your regular dealer’s to- 
day. It has been a big job to supply all the 
dealers this Spring, but if you have the slightes - 
trouble getting exactly what you want, we wiil 
gladly see that you are supplied, delivery free, 
anywhere in the United States. 

Men’s Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.50, $2, $3, $6. (The 

$6 garment is all silk.) 


Boys’ Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.25. 
Men’s Knitted Suits, $1.50, $2, $3, $3.50. 
Boys’ Knitted Suits, $1, $1.25. 


In ordering, please state size, and enclose re- 
mittance to our mill at Albany. Send for free 
catalog illustrating complete line of Hatchway 
No-Button Union Suits and Hatch One Button 
Union Suits photographed on live models. 


DEALERS 


Write us for samples and swatches if you are in- 
terested in stocking Hatchway No-Button Union 


Suits, or ask to have our representative call. In 
certain localities exclusive agencies are open to 
the right kind of merchant. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Albany, New York 


Woods Underwear Co., Litd., Toronto, Canada, 
Licensed Manufacturers of these lines for Canada. 
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HOME-MADE 


Gold point, iridium- 
tipped—the vital 
part. We make our 
own,carefully pains- 
takingly. Perfect 
points guaranteed. 


Your pen, like your watch is always with you. It 
follows that appearance in your pen is almost 
equally important. 

The Wahl Metal Pen is gold-filled or silver. It 
is harmonious with the other personal articles of 
particular people. 

Whether it finds a place in the pocket of a 
business leader, the handbag of a woman or upon 


a secretary’s desk, the Wahl Pen suits its appear- 
THE BEST GIFT 


Soa) rie aa ance to its station and its service to the job. 
GAL fllad on Stuer deste The perfect Wahl Gold Point assures smooth fine 
$4 to $10 at all dealers writing; and good balance assures hand comfort. 


Wahl metal construction increases strength and 
by its thinner barrel permits greater ink capacity. 


Improved Writing Qualities 


—and Beaut» 


There is a Wahl Pen suited to your writin 
requirements and in a design matching your Wal 
Eversharp Pencil. 

This year the Wahl Pen is the new, the besi 
the most beautiful gift for the graduate. Perfectl 
matched by the Wahl Eversharp Pencil—you ca 
give both. 


What made the Wahl Metal Pen possible 


The ink in the self- ‘filling fountain pen is held in a rubber sa 
within the barrel. So it is no longer necessary to use a mate 
rial for the barrel that acid in the ink will not eat away. 


The Wahl metal construction gives greater strength 


greater ink capacity, and the beauty which is found ae in 
engraved gold or silver. 


Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Cuicaco 


Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Lrp., Toronto 
Manufacturers of the Wahl Eversharp and the Wahl All-Metal Fountain Pen 


WAAL PEN 


RUSTY SKI. 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


let on to be peeved all right, but she’d want 
to know who the other girl was that had 
warned you off her, and from then on you’d 
have her stickin’ around. ’Course, I’m 
dopin’ her out from your description, and I 
take it she’s one of these society beauts 
that’s been fed this soft stuff all her life. 
Always hearin’ about her lovely hair and 
wonderful eyes. And likely it’s been done 
a lot better’n what you did it; not castin’ 
| any asparagus on your work, Mr. Buell, but 
them Washington birds show a lot of class. 
So your best bet would be to spring some- 
thing different—the razz line.” 
, That got him scratchin’ his ear and 
‘lookin’ thoughtful. “‘ You think it would be 
effective, Rusty?” he asks. “‘You have 
‘ tried it out yourself, have you?”’ 
| “It’s my strong suit,” siys I. “Why, I 
remember stackin’ up against a skirt like 
that once. No upper-cruster, you under- 
stand; just a biscuit shooter in a summer 
hotel. She was a fancy looker though, and 
she’d won a decision in a bathing-beauty 
contest, and she’d pulled down first prize at 
the help’s fancy-dress ball, and she’d had 
her picture printed in a Sunday edition. 
\Say, all she’d listened to for a couple of 
seasons was what a stunner she was, and 
‘maybe she wasn’t wearin’ her nose in the 
jair. Couldn’t see anybody less’n a room 
clerk or maybe a head waiter. Then I rolls 
‘in—I was drivin’ an old couple in a closed 
car then—and I picks her to play around 
with. Would she have it? Why, the first 
time I opens my mouth to her she chucks a 
whole tray of dishes at me. Then I starts 
in kiddin’ her, and inside of an hour I had 
her cryin’ mad. But say, before I left she 
was beggin’ me to take her joy-ridin’ and I 
zot tootsie-wootsie letters from her for a 
month afterward. Sure it works, Mr. 
Buell, and I expect this Miss Cowden would 
ust eat it up. She gave you the air on the 
ther line, didn’t she, so you don’t stand to 
ose.” 

“By George, Rusty, that’s so!’”’ says he. 
‘I—I believe I’ll try it on.” 

He must have been rehearsin’ some of 
hem lines I’d sketched out for him instead 
f keepin’ his mind on his back-swing, for 
vhat I saw of his game was pretty ragged 
rolf. He was hookin’ and slicin’ all over the 
ot and when the foursome trails in from 
he eighteenth, along about one o’clock, I 
\otices that it’s Mr. Buell who does most of 
he settlin’. He’s cheerful and chipper 
‘bout it though, and has chicken a la king 
ent down for my luncheon, and on the way 
ack to the house has me drive slow so he 
an go over a lot of points that he’s been 
hinkin’ up. 

I coaches him for his new act as well as I 
ould without knowin’ the young lady, and 
| got to admit that some of it was just wild 
luessin’. For even when you think you 
ave a dame all sized up, from her mornin’ 
isposition to her wave length, some of ’em 
ill fool you; and when it comes to guessin’ 
bout one, sight unseen, and tellin’ some- 
ody else how to tame her, that almost calls 
or seventh-son stuff. 

Once Mr. Buell gets sold on a proposition 
iough, he stays right with it. He pumps 
p enthusiasm as he goes along, and by the 
me we gets home he can almost see Miss 
owden changin’ from a haughty beauty to 
, mild and meltin’ young female who'll 
aish a tantrum by parkin’ her permanent 
ave on his necktie and sobbin’ out tender 
iat he’s a great big brute but that she’s 
|| hisn now and forever. 
| First off he was for huntin’ her up right 
way and gettin’ it all over with, but on my 
‘lyice he decides to stage the big scene 
jon after dinner, when he’ll be chirked up 
7 two rounds of cocktails and a cup of 
‘ack coffee. And he pats me friendly on 
je back as he leaves and struts across the 
wranda with his shoulders square and his 
(in up. 

\That leaves me lots of time to get myself 
pe for the evenin’. And say, when I’ve 

me a twice-over with the safety, and got 

y ears dug out, and the close-fittin’ whip- 
rd all pressed and creased, and the leather 
zgins polished, I had them two sloppy 
Svede shuffers lookin’ me over goggle eyed. 
“Watch out, Hans, and see what puts 
Ewder on the face,’’ sings out one. 

“Is it a rooster bantam, or what?’ asks 

other. 

But all I gave that pair of dumhoovens 

Ss a mean look, and swings along up to 

service wing for my chow and another 
Itle talk with my new sweetie. But I finds 


the fair Annie poutier than ever. Seems 
she’s had a run-in with the housekeeper and 
ain’t sure about gettin’ off to go to the 
dance. She whispers that she’ll try to 
sneak out, if I don’t mind a late start or 
maybe waitin’ around for nothing. 

“Say, Annie,” says I, “waitin’ for you is 
the easiest thing I do. I’ll be right there.” 

So about 8:15 I slips out with the road- 
ster, runnin’ down the drive without lights, 
and noses into the shrubbery outside the 
stone gateposts. I must have been there 
half an hour or more and was just wonderin’ 
if Annie wasn’t goin’ to make the grade 
after all, when something in white comes 
flutterin’ out. I whistles the cooey-cooey 
signal, flashes the stop light a few times and 
opens the car door invitin’. At that the 
party in white stops, stares into the shad- 
ows, and finally flutters over. 

““Are—are you waiting for someone?” 
ae : clear crisp voice, which ain’t Annie’s 
at all. 

Well, it was takin’ a chance, but I was 
all primed for fox-trottin’, and if Annie 
couldn’t keep her dates maybe here was 
somebody who’d do just as well. 

“Sure Iam,” saysI. ‘‘For you.” 

“Oh!”’ says she, steppin’ back like she 
was scared. 

And somehow that caught me. It’s kind 
of a change to find one that ain’t so brassy. 
Besides, I liked her voice, and from what I 
could see in the dim light she’s a trim built 
young female, and dressed more or less 


‘zippy. Might be some lady’s maid that I 


hadn’t lamped yet. 

“Why not for you?” saysI. ‘Anyway, 
I pot ap empty seat here and I’m all ready 
to roll.” 


She hesitates for a minute and then she’ 


steps up and asks, ‘‘Who’s car is this, 
please?” 

“Why, it’s Mr. Buell’s,” says I—‘‘but 
what’s the difference? No chance of his 
usin’ it tonight. He’s busy, he is—mighty 
busy.” 

“Really!” says she. 
say? How odd!” 

“You mean how lucky for both of us, 
don’t you?” says I. “Well, what about it?” 

She leans in through the door and asks 
low, ‘‘Would you be willing to take me 
over toward Stockbridge?”’ 

“Just what I’d planned, sister,” says I. 
“Snuggle in beside Rusty Gillan and tell 
him what he’s to call you beside dearie.”’ 

With one foot on the step she stops. 
“Suppose you don’t call me that at all?” 
says she. “Jenny, perhaps.’ 

“Jenny goes,’”’ says I, ‘‘and we’ll save 
up the dearie for later on. You listen good 
to me, and you Say, what’s the per- 
fume? Wood vi’lets?” 

She sort of muffles a chuckle and says, 
hone L’issoir Danube. Just a drop on my 

air.”’ 

“Nifty,” says I, sniffin’. “I’m gonna 
let you take a silk hanky to scent up next 
time you find the bottle left around care- 
less. Well, now we’re off. And say, Jenny, 
I’m a one-handed driver at night, so don’t 
be afraid of crowdin’ me. Here, like this!” 
And I slips an arm around her waist. 

“T wouldn’t do that, Rusty,’’ says she, 
calm and cool, as she shoves the arm away. 

“Aw, come!” says I, givin’ her a squeeze. 
“You're gonna like it a lot soon’s you get 
used to it. What’s the harm?” 

“T prefer that you shouldn’t,”’ says she, 
edgin’ away. 

If she’d acted peevish about it, or let on 
to be huffy, I’d just gone right ahead; but 
she’s so quiet and dignified, and seems so 
sure of herself, that I decides to humor her. 
Some of these lady’s maids do get to 
behavin’ mighty cagy. Have to, you know. 
nie they pick up a lot of fancy airs and 
talk. 

“Well, have it your own way at first,” 
says I, “But my specialty, Jenny girl, is 
warmin’ up the cold ones.” 

“T can believe it,’’ says she. 
Buell’s specialty also?” 

“His?” says I. “Say, don’t make me 
laugh.” 

“But you said he was very busy to- 
night,’”’ says she. “I didn’t know ——” 

“Listen, girlie,” says I, “he’s as busy as 
a guy who’s taken lessons by mail in tiger 
tamin’ and has gone into the cage to try it 
out.” 

“Oh, not really!’”’ says she. ‘Just what 
do you mean though?” 

“Say, who are you with, Jenny?” I 
puts in. 


“Mr. Buell’s, you 


“Ts it Mr. 
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_FOR GREATER POWER 


/ 


PATENTED 


Six million wheels 
of industry 


HOUSANDS of finished prod- 

ucts that you use every day 
are machined into being by power 
transmitted through American 
Steel Split Pulleys. Six million 
“American”? Pulleys at home and 
abroad engage in the constant 
production of World commodities. 


Continuous leadership for more 
than a quarter century is indica- 
tive of the confidence inspired by 
the service record of ‘‘American”’ 
Pulleys in thousands of plants in 
forty-four countries.* 


Every “‘American”’ Pulley is fully 
guaranteed. 


We'll gladly mail you complete 
information. Write for it today. 


The American Pulley Company 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmission 
Pulleys, Pressed Steel Shaft Hangers 
and Pressed Steel Shapes 


4200 Wissahickon Avenue Philadelphia 
.*We will gladly furnish a partial list of 
industrial leaders who are large and 
consistent users of ‘‘American’’ Pulleys 


For nearest distributor see MacRae’s Blue Book 


| PRESSED STEEL iN 


STEEL SPLIT 


HANGERS 


=a PATENTS PENDING. 


Patents Pending 


‘THE same fundamen- 

tal principles of de- 
sign and construction 
are in the ‘American”’ 
Hanger made of pressed 
steel, strong, graceful 
and in every way a 
worthy companion to 
the ‘“‘American”’ Pulley. 
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Profit by the Knowledge 
of the Hardware Merchant 


HE retail hardware merchant is a good 

man for you to know if you must foot 
the building bills. His store is a good place 
to visit before actual work starts. He can 
tell you many things to do and as many 
not to do concerning builders’ hardware. 
Find the one who sells. and commends 


and let him share his wisdom with you. 
He can tell you the right kind of hinges 
and other hardware for every use in any 
room—what it ought to cost andthe reasons 
why good hardware is a good investment 
—whether you build for a home or to sell. 
Don’t guess at hardware costs. You 
wouldn’t do that with lumber or plumbing. 


MCKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


HINGES Grd Bi 
Vitud sdetails 


eatin 
Mi KINSEY i 
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“With?” says she. 

““Yeauh,” says I. ‘‘Who’s your lady 
boss?” 

“Oh, I see!”’ says she, smotherin’ an- 
other chuckle. ‘‘Why, I’m with Miss 
Cowden.” 

“Z-2-2-2'’ says: I, through my front 
teeth. ‘Say, that does make it odd.” 

“Why?” she asks. 

“Don’t tell you much, does she?” says 
I. “Say, this is fruity, this is! You don’t 
get it? Well, I’ll try to sketch it out. Here 


| you are, and here I am. We’re off joy 


ridin’ together, ain’t we? And Miss Cow- 


| den—excuse me while I snicker up my 
| cuff—she’s the one he’s gone into the cage 
| ‘to tame. See?” 


That gets a little gasp out of her, and for 
a minute or so afterwards she don’t say a 
word. 

Finally she asks, “‘Then you think that 
Miss Cowden is something of a tigress, do 
you, Rusty?” 

“Well, maybe that’s a bit strong, but 


| you get the idea,” says I. “Kind of a high- 


strung, high-voltage dame, ain’t she?”’ 

““M-m-m-m! Well, perhaps that is a fair 
description of her,’’ says she. 

“’ Course,” says I, ‘‘I’m takin’ the boss’ 
word for it. She had him buffaloed all 
right.”’ 

“Did she?” says Jenny. 

“Oh, absolutely smeared,” says I. “Why, 
after one short session with her last night he 
was so downhearted this mornin’ that I'll 
bet if anybody had said ‘Boo!’ to him he’d 
have crawled under the bed. Say, your 
little lady must have handed him some raw 
ones, accordin’ to his account.” 

“Who did he tell about it?”’ she asks. 

“Why, me, of course,”’ says I. ‘“Ain’t I 
his Romeo secretary and matrimonial 
coach ’neverything?”’ 

I could feel her stiffen up at that, and for 
a minute I thought she was gonna get sore 
about something, but she comes out of it. 
“Now you’re just boasting, Rusty,” says 
she. ‘‘What you’ve said is perfectly ab- 
surd.”’ ; 

“Tt is, eh?” says I. ‘All right, all right, 
girlie. We'll let it ride at that. I’m four- 
flushin’—maybe.”’ 

“But I happen to know precisely what 
did occur last evening,’ she goes on, “‘and 
if Mr. Buell was such a—that is, if he con- 
fided in you, you could tell me. Let’s 
hear it.” 

“Well, it wan’t anything serious,” says 
I. “The party didn’t get rough, or any- 
thing like that. Only the boss starts pullin’ 
his usual line of soft stuff, gushin’ over her 
lovely hair and wonderful eyes, and all that 
mush; and when he don’t get hep to the 
frappéd looks she shoots his way she simply 
walks out on him. Flat! Goes to readin’ 
a book. Does that check up with what you 
heard, Jenny?” 

“Yes,’”’ says she, sort of gaspy. ‘“‘It was 
just—just like that. But I don’ t quite 


‘*Spill it to me?” says I. ‘Well, for one 
thing, he’s got me rated as an sexpert. 
Thinks I know how to handle ’em.’ 

“‘And he’s right, isn’t he, Rusty?” she 


“No,” says I. ‘‘He’s dead wrong. Oh, 
IT might have a little luck now and then 
with the girls around hotels and parlor 
maids and such; but when I stack up 
against somebody with real class to ’em, 
like you, see what. a dud I am. Reg’lar 
washout; eh, Jenny?” 

““Oh, I don’t know,” says she. “But 
please go on. You don’t mean he actually 
asked you to coach him?” 

“Sounds nutty, don’t it?” says I. “But 
he’s kind of a big sap, you understand. Oh, 
he has his good points. Easiest boss I ever 
had or hope to have—pays me good money, 
don’t keep tabs on the gas, never gets 
snooty about where I take the bus nights, 
and acts human generally. But he sure is 
bugs on gettin’ married.” 

“Wh-a-a-at!’’ says she. ‘But you are 
just guessing about that.” 

“Guess nothin’!”” says I. “I don’t have 
to when he gives it to me straight.” 

“That is something new though, isn’t 
it?” she asks. “A recent development?” 

“Well, he’s had the disease for three 
months now,” says I. ‘“That’s what I’d 
call. chronic.” 

She thinks that over for a spell, while the 
car eats up a stiff grade and then slides 
down the other side. ‘“‘Three months!” 
says she. “It doesn’t seem possible. Why, 
he has barely known Miss Cowden that 

n 


g.” 
“Oh, her!’ says I, “She’s only this 
week’s headliner.” 


o 
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That gets her grabbin’ me by the arm) 
“You mean,” says she, “‘there have been— 
others?” 

“Only one every place we’ve stopped,’ 
saysI. ‘Narragansett Pier, York Harbor 
Piney Springs, and so on.’ 

“The wretch!” says she, impetuous. 

“Not at all,” says I. “He meant busi 
ness every trip.” 

“He proposed !”” says she. “To all o 
them | 
Tn turn,” says I. ‘“‘Oh, he was a goo 
picker, all right. Too good. Maybe that’) 
why he flivvered so consistent. And it wa)! 
while he was feelin’ low after the last on; 
that he calls on me to tell him where hj 
went wrong. That’s how I come to be le! 
in on this coachin’ stunt. Now it’s Mis, 
Cowden he’s after. Say, I wisht I'd known, 
was gonna meet you tonight, Jenny. Pd ha 
him hold it over until I’d got a few pointers.’ 

“From me?” says she. 

“Sure!” says I. ‘‘You ought to be ;| 
great help. How long you been with ae 

“Oh, years,’ says she. 

“Huh!” says I. ‘“‘Then you ought ‘| 
have a good line on her. One of thes 
spoiled society dolls, ain’t she?” 

“Why, Rusty !”” says she. ‘Where dic 
you get that idea?” 

“Just a hunch,” says. I, “Stunnin 
looker, I understand, brought up in Wash 
ington, traveled a lot. The kind that mer 
always flock around. They’re bound to ge! 
snippy and bored like. You know—b 
raved over all the time. They get fed po 
it, don’t they?” ; 

“There is something in that,” says: : 

“Well, there you are!” says I. 
how I doped it out to Mr. Buell. Anda a) 
chance he had of gettin’ anywhere with her 
springin’ the same old stuff, only givin’ ; 
third-rate performance. ‘No ‘wonder he go. 
her readin’ a book. That’ s why I Plannes 
out this new line for him.” 

“Not really!’ says she. “Oh, Rusty 
Tell me all about it!” "4 

“Yeauh!” says I. ‘I can.see myself 
You're pretty good at the sponge act, ain’ | 
you, girlie? Take in everything and giv’ 
out nothin’. Say, I don’t even know wha 
you look like.” 

“Does it matter how I look?” says shi 

“You bet it does,” says I. “The bos 
don’t mind my runnin’ with good-looker; 
but if he thought I was burnin’ his gas t 
cart around some comic-strip exhibit | 
might get sore. So let’s have a earn 
Whoa!’ 

With that I pulls up at the side of th 
road and flicks on the dash light. And sa 
after one good look I nearly lost m| 
breath. What’s sittin’ next to me in tl 
roadster is something worth stretching 
neck for any time. Honest, a reg’lar oon 
blossom! And talk about class! Why, y 
could tell just by the way she held her hi 
that she could step into any high-rolli 
bunch where she wasn’t known and gi 
away with it. Yes, I’ve picked up son 
that was easy on the eyes, but this Jenn) 
party had ’em all pushed to the back dro), 
Not only that, but she dresses the part. 1 
spite of the silk- -cape effect that she hé) 
pulled around her shoulders I can see th: 
she’s in full evenin’ regalia. 

There’s a quizzy poder to her litt 
mouth as she asks, “ Well? 

I stalls around a bit so’s to get my ba 
ance and lets on I was inspectin’ her crit 
eal. ‘“Yeauh!’’saysI. ‘Eyes are mates, nos) 
and chin seem to team up fairly well, colc 
scheme laid on natural, and no harelip C i 
anything. I expect you’ll pass.’ 

“Ts that the best you can say of me?” 4 
demands. 

“Well, you wasn’t lookin’ for me to tur| 
any handsprings or start spoutin’ poetry 
was you?”’ says I. 
says she, “you are rathe 


piter, vall what?” says I. “Why tac) 
that on? 

OU are perfectly right,” says sh¢ 
“And you’re quite refreshing. If your M 
Buell could be half as entertaining I’m sur 
he would get on better.” 

“Thanks for the kind words, Jenny, 
saysI. ‘And I gotta admit you’re no dea 
one yourself. Shall we shake on it?” 

She gives my hand a little squeeze an 
then shoves it back on the steerin’ wheel 
“Suppose we go along,” says she. 

We'd been under way again for a coup! 
of minutes when she gives a little chuckle 
“Why didn’t you coach Mr. Buell to sa} 
pometbing like that to Miss Cowden?” sh’ 


as 
= Maybe I did,” says I. ' 
(Continued on Page 124) 
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Washes aT 


Hotel Monticello in Longview—modern, 
fire-proof, 200 rooms with bath—a mecca 
for tourists. 


Commerce Avenue—a little more than a 
year ago marked only by surveyor’s stakes. 


éw Industrial Center 


AT. VASO NBO 


Longview National Bank, one of two banks 
in the new city, with combined deposits 
of 1 million dollars and 2,500 depositors. 


An ocean-going freighter unloading cargo at Long- 
view's temporary docks on the Columbia River. 


A view of The Long-Bell Lumber Company's great manufacturing plants taken February 11, 1924, from 
a point nearly a mile away, on the opposite bank of the Columbia River. This plant will start operations 
in July. Thirty-four acres of buildings are under roof. The docks in the foreground are 1400 feet in length. 


ESS than a year ago, there was announced in these columns the 
beginning of a new industrial city in the Pacific Northwest— 
Longview, Washington, halfway between Portland and the Pacific 

Ocean on the Columbia River. At that time, Longview’s chief claims 
for recognition as a logical site for industries that sought an ideal loca- 
tion in America’s fastest growing section were transportation by rail, 
by river, by sea and by highway; raw materials; fuel and power; acces- 
sible markets; and a mild, healthful climate. 


Today, Longview has all these and more! Today, Longview is a live, 
thriving, going, growing city of more than 5,000 population. It has 74 
, miles of paved, graveled or graded streets; 17 miles of concrete sidewalks; 
' 14 miles of water mains; 22 miles of storm and sanitary sewers; 18 miles 
electric pole lines; 6 miles underground electrical installation; many 
permanent business buildings; three modern hotels, one—The Monticello 
—equal in beauty and service to any in the Pacific Northwest; a modern 
school, with 850 pupils and 24 teachers; an eight 
column, eight to twelve page daily newspaper; near- 
ing completion, Columbia River docks with a 
berthing length of 1,400 feet. The Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company’s gigantic fir lumber manufacturing 
plant, an electric power plant with an ultimate 
capacity of 36,000 kilowatts; The Longview, Port- 
land and Northern Railroad, under construction, 
extending in a northerly direction from Longview 
| through a rich agricultural section and opening up 
‘one hundred thousand acres of the finest virgin 
‘fir timber in the Pacific Northwest; more than 600 
homes built, and many others under construction; 
‘a “Community House”, replete with gymnasium, 
‘swimming pool, auditorium, etc., the center of civic 
‘and athletic activities for both men and women; 
| 


The Great Long-Bell Plant 
Starts In July 


N JULY of this year The Long-Bell Lumber 
Company will begin the operation of its 


great fir lumber manufacturing plant now 
nearing completion in Longview. To see it in 
operation is well worth including Longview 


in your trip to the Pacific Northwest. 
company owns large tracts of fir timber adja- 
cent to the new city and, after a most careful 
investigation, selected Longview for its great 
plants because of its perfect location. 


churches, lodges; a complete municipal government; modern street 
lighting system; parks, golf course, tennis courts; boulevards; a post office, 
less than a year old, advanced from fourth to second class; suburban 
garden, lands opened and being settled. 

Such is Longview today! 

Located in.the heart of the Pacific Northwest with its abundant 
undeveloped resources, in one of the most rapidly growing sections of 
that great empire, offering transportation facilities that include rail, 
river, ocean and paved highways; offering a modern, model commu- 
nity, expertly planned in advance; unexcelled climate; offering ideal 
industrial sites and other land and business property at reasonable 
prices—Longview presents a layout of remarkable attractiveness: 

—to industries, both large and small, seeking a Pacific Northwest location; 
—to persons seeking an ideal place in which to live; 


—to suburban farmers, truck growers and dairymen. 


Longview should be seen for a proper apprecia- 
tion. It is in the direct line of summer tourist travel 
in the midst of wonderful scenic grandeur, at a point 
where the paved Pacific Highway, running north and 
south, first meets the famed Columbia River High- 
way. Three transcontinental railroads—the North- 
ern Pacific,the Union Pacific and the Great Northern 
—are at its door; pleasure steamers ply up and down 
the Columbia River and the mighty Pacific Ocean is 
but 50 miles to the west. Include Longview in your 
trip to the Pacific Northwest. Longview will give you 
atruewesternwelcomeand youcanseethe marvelous 
spectacle of a great city being built before your eyes. 


This 


Summer railroad rates of approximately 2 fare for the round trip 
to Longview and other Pacific Northwest Cities in effect May 15. 


THE LONGVIEW COMPANY, LONGVIEW, WASHINGTON 


Use this coupon to write today for care- 
ly prepared and profusely iflustrated 
lature on Longview and what it offers 


: ? : tunities for: 
toindustries, large or small—what it 


(Make a check mark in the square) 


Paes Z { ] Manufacturing { ] Professional 
ots as a clean, modern city in which to { ] Wholesale Home Site 
: { ] Commercial [ ] Retail 


hi and work contentedly. 


THE LONGVIEW COMPANY, Longview, Wash. 


Gentlemen: Please send me literature concerning the new 
city of Longview. I am particularly interested in its oppor- 


{ | Income Property Investment [ ] Suburban Garden Tracts 


Dept. 11 


Name. 


Address it 


City s 


State ae 
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COOL COMFORT 
AND LASTING GOOD LOOKS 


IRST and foremost, Young’s hand-made straws 
are smart—stylish—good-looking. And they 
have a way of imparting their own good looks to 
the man who wears them. You look your best 
in a Young's. : 

Besides this they’re light—cool—comfortable. 
Because expertly made of specially selected braids 
and with soft-cushioned leathers, they fit lightly 
and yet securely. You feel cooler and more com- 
fortable in a Young’s. 

Last but not least, they’re quality hats through and 
through. Their good looks are more than shower-deep. 
Finest materials and careful hand workmanship make 
them not only the most comfortable and becoming, but 
the most economical hats you can buy, because they far 
outwear ordinary straws. 

Treat yourself to a Young’s hand-made straw this 
season and enjoy complete hat satisfaction. 


The country-wide popularity of Young’s Hats has won them 
their title—“The Sky-Line of the Nation”—portrayed on the 
Young hat box by a composite picture -of representative 
buildings of America’s great style centers from coast to 
coast. Buy your straw’hat where you see this box displayed. 


THE YOUNG HAT CO., 200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
FACTORY: NORWALK, CONN. 


NONE BETTER MADE 


Wear Youngs Hats for correct and 
becoming style THE YEAR ‘ROUND 


FELT HATS STRAW HATS 
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(Continued from Page 122) 

“Did you really?’ says she, gigglin’ en- 
thusiastic. ‘But how could you guess that 
it would—would be effective?” 

“Easy,” says I. “If the mush line got 
her yawny, a little razzin’ would wake her 
up, wouldn’t it? Anyway, some of the 
stuff I doped out for him ought to give her 
a jolt. I expect he’s at it about now. I 
wonder how he’s makin’ out. Say, you 
must have seen her just before dinner. How 
was she then?” 

“As to disposition?” says she. ‘Well, 
none too good. She’d had a letter that 
seemed to upset her considerably. She tore 
it into little bits and threw it into the waste- 
basket. In fact, she was in rather a temper 
when she went down.” 

“Good night!” saysI. “‘And I’ll bet the 
boss won’t have any better sense than 
to Oh, well! What he don’t know 


about women!” 
“And what you do; eh, Rusty?” she 


puts in. 

“Me?” saysI, “Oh, I don’t hafta know 
much. I’m sittin’ pretty, anit, Liaw lam 
headed for a dance, and I got a partner that 
I expect can do some swell steppin’. How 
about it, Jenny?” 

“To a dance?” says she. “Oh, I’m 
sorry, but I really can’t.” 

“Well, what’s to hinder?” says I. “‘T’ll 


say you’re dressed zippy enough for an 
annual ball, and didn’t you ask me to take 
you over toward Stockbridge? Well, the 
hall’s only a couple of miles off.’’ 

“But you see,” says she, “I must 
deliver a message for—for Miss Cowden; 
something she couldn’t phone, you know. 
And she didn’t want to ask for a car. So I 
had to get over here somehow and—and 
when he called to me 

Sak you,” says I. ‘Don’t worry. 
There'll ie Ne dances when you ain’t so 
busy. Now where you gotta go?” 

“To the Wiltons’,” says she. “It’s a 
big, low stone house quite a bit back from 
the road. We must be near it now. There! 
Up where all those lights are.”’ 

So I turns in the next driveway and shifts 
into second for the climb up the hill. 

“You gonna call for Mr. or for Mrs. Wil- 
ton?” I asks. 

“For neither,” * Kor al Mir, 
Burton.” 

“Oh, yes!’’ says I. ‘‘He’s the butt-in guy 
that used to crowd out Mr. Buell. But him 
and Miss Cowden have had a bust up, 
ain’t they?”’ 

“Yes,” says she, sort of low and choky. 

“And he’s picked him another sweetie,” 
I goes on. ‘‘ Engaged, I hear.’ 

““No!”’ says she,.snappy. “Thatis;i——1 
don’t believe he is. But I must get a mes- 
sage to him—tonight.”’ 


says she. 


em hats ania says I. “Send a note, 
did she?” 
“No,” says she. “But I know what to 


say if T can manage to have him called out 
without being seen myself. 

“Why couldn’t I do that?” says I. “I 
might tell the butler there was a party out- 
side that had a message for Mr. Burton.”’ 

“Rusty, you’re a dear!”’ says she, pattin’ 
my arm. 

Maybelam. Anyway the ones I’ve seen 
didn't. act like they had a whole lot of 
sense. Know what I let myself in for by 
that play? Well, I stops the car under a 
tree and trails up to the front door and calls 
for Mr. Burton. He’s a tall good-lookin’ 
sport with keen eyes and a fightin’ chin. 
First off he’s a little suspicious about fol- 
lowin’ me when I don’t say who he’s to 
meet, but after sizin’ up my five feet three 
he hunches his shoulders and comes along. 

She’s a tricky one, this Jenny. She must 
have climbed out and followed me part way 
up, for me and Mr. Burton are only halfway 
down to the car when she hails me from the 
shadow of a bush. 

“Thank you, Rusty,” says she. 
you wait in the car for me?” 

At that she steps out, whispers some- 
thing to Burton, and off they go up one of 
the paths leadin’ toward the flower gar- 
den. I heard him gasp out somethin’ that 
sounds like “‘Jenny!’’ when he first sees 
natn so he must have known who she was all 
ri 

Sind it couldn’t have been any short mes- 
sage she was deliverin’. I waited ten 
minutes, fifteen, twenty. Then I smoked a 
couple of cigarettes and waited some more. 
Finally she appears sudden from nowhere 
and taps on the windshield. 

“Tam so sorry,” says she. ‘‘Have I been 
long? But Dick Burton’s such an old 
atid that he had to have everything ex- 
plained over and over.’ 


“Will 


May 24, 19; 


“Got it through his head after a wh, 
did you?” says I. 

“Oh, yes!’ says she, indulgin’ ina chau 
little laugh. 

“Didn’t happen to find out,” I asks, f 
he was engaged to the new one?” 

“He’s not,” says she. “ Positively.” 

“Huh!” says I. “Then he might); 
chasin’ over to see Miss Cowden aga, 
Maybe you fixed it up?” 

“Possibly I did,’’ says she, with anot]: 
ripply little laugh. 

“Ouch!” says I. ‘‘Looks like I’d alr} 
you do your lady a good turn and froz) 
the gears for my boss at the same tin, 
If I’ve double-crossed Mr. B Buell ——” 

“You haven’t, Rusty,’”’ says she. “A_ 
I’m going to tell you a secret that I, 
known all along. Your Mr. Buell never 
have a chance.” 

“Oh, in that case,” says I, “welll j it 
forget it. Only I hope he didn’t get ii 
self in very bad tonight.” 

. “T doubt if he did, ” says she. 

“Well, now you *ve got that off yc 
chest,” says I, “chow about droppin’ in | 
a couple of fox trots?” 

“You deserve them, Rusty,” ” says sl. 
“but I must hurry back.” 

“’Course,’ says I. “Miss Cowden w 
want to get your report. And if she ai 
already finished with the boss, couldn’t y 
kinda hint to her to let him down e: 

seq shall tell her I shall give notice if 4 
doesn’t,’”’ says she. 

‘Say, you're a reg’lar pal, Jenuya sa 
I. ‘Too bad we ain’t due to be ont 
same pay roll.” 

That seems to tickle her a lot. In fa) 
all the way home she’s hummin’ kin 
happy and contented, and now and th 
she stops to chuckle soft to herself. Ey 
when I kids her about borrowin’ one 
se Cowden’s party dresses she don’t g 


so = 

“Oh, I often do,” says she. “I wou 
like to see you in one of Mr. Buell’s g: 
suite: 

“You couldn’t,” says I, 
peeked in through the top.” 

Also I got a near hug and a pat ont: 
cheek when I let her out at the gate. Sor) 
girl! Seemed like I’d known her a mon’, 
yet as I backs the bus into my stall in t> 
garage I notices that it’s only a little af: 
ten. But I’d had a busy evenin’ and I we: 
dered if the boss had had the same. 

I don’t often go sleuthin’ around jij 
apurpose to see what he’s up te either, ks 
this time I thought I might as well cru? 
down and take a slant in through the w- 
dows and up and down the yerand. 
That’s what I was doin’ when I bumps ir) 
somebody that comes stridin’ across 1: 
lawn with his head down. 

It’s the boss. 

hat you, Rusty?” he growls. 

SSVies sires says I, “Just gettin’ a lit» 
air before turnin’ in. Fine evening, lh, 
Buell.” 

“For what?” says he. 

“Oh!” says I. Don’t tell me the 4 
line didn’t wor 

“Never had a eo. to use it,’”’ says | 
“She dodged me right after dinner anc 
haven’t caught a glimpse of her since. H 
to talk to that old bore from Louisyil 
Rusty, I’ve heard all about tobacco, fre 
the seed to the cigar ashes. But that was) 
the way I’d planned to spend the evening 

“No, sir,” says I. 

He starts along toward the front of ; 
house and I falls into step with him, 

“She must be somewhere around t. 
place,” says he, half to himself. “Or ifs. 
went out she’s bound to come back. Ar 
I want to have a talk with her tonig 
while I can remember what I’ve got to say 

‘Gettin’ kinda late,” I suggests. j 

“TI don’t care if it’s’ morning,” says h/ 
“TI intend to find Jean Cowden and — 
Why, there she is now!” 

““Where?”’ says I, starin’. i 

“There!” says he, pointin’ in throug. 
the open French windows of the south st. 
porch. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Buell, ” says I, “by 
that ain’t Miss Cowden.” 

“What!” says he, steppin’ closer an| 
starin’ in. “If it isn’t Jean Cowden the 
I’d like to have you tell me who it is.” « 

“Sure!”’ says I. “It’s her mange * . 


“unless y/ 


“Bh?” says he. 5 
“Name’s Jenny,” says I. 
“Rusty,” says he, “either you are craZ, 


or I am. We'll soon see.” 
And he starts around toward the sid 
“Wait, Mr. Buell!” I whispe? 

husky. “Don’t pull any bong, like tha 
Honest, I know her.” ee 


“Oh, do you?” says he. “But I under- 
stood you to say only this noon that you 
had never seen Miss Cowden.” 

“That’s right,” says I. “I ain’t.” 

“Well,” says he, “I know them both. 
Her maid has a round fat face, and popped 
blue eyes, and her name is Olga. You'd 
better go to bed, Rusty. I am going in to 
have a talk with Jean Cowden—a razzy 
talk, Wish me luck.” 

“T do,” says I. “You’re gonna need it.” 

Did I stop and watch? I did not. I 
iin’t got that much nerve. Besides, things 
vas spinnin’ around inside my head and 
_ wanted to get off where I could be quiet 
ind get ’em straightened out. So my 
»venin’ pick-up had been Miss Cowden 
nerself. Gosh! What was it I’d said to 
her? What hadn’t I said to her! Say, 
naybe I hadn’t been bunked good and 
plenty. And me toutin’ myself for a girl 
xpert! Oh, Luella! Tellin’ her how I was 
‘oachin’ the boss ’neverything. Not only 
hat, but askin’ her to go to a public-hall 
lance and tryin’ to cuddle her up! Boy, 
ioy, What a crust! 

But say, come to think of it, she didn’t 
ake itso bad. Oh, she put me in my place 
asy enough, and kept me there, but it 
yasn’t such a poor excursion at that. A 
‘ood time was had by both, I guess. So 
here couldn’t have been anything abso- 
itely cheesy about my line. Anyway, I 
ear got hugged at the finish. Thinkin’ of 
thich helps me doze off pleasant, in spite 
f them two Swedes doin’ their airplane- 
1otor imitation in the next room. 

Prompt at seven A.M. I’m called to the 
ouse phone. And half asleep as I was I 
ould have forecasted the order. It’s from 
Mr. Buell. 

“We are leaving right after an early 
reakfast, Rusty,” says he. 

“Yes, sir,” says I. “‘We usually do.” 

When I gets my bacon and eggs I sees 
rat the fair Annie has a grouch on, partly 
ecause she’s been routed out at that hour, 
nd partly on account of bein’ kept in last 
ight. But somehow, after havin’ that 
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close-up of Miss Cowden, Annie don’t look 
like such a cuteums to me. I let her pout. 
Finally she slams down a square cream- 
tinted envelope in front of me. 

“That was left for you,” says she. 

I opens it with the end of my coffee spoon 
and squints in. There are two yellowbacks 
inside and a sheet of note paper with a few 
words written neat. “I did let him off 
easily, for your sake,’ it says. And it’s 
signed, ‘‘ Jenny.” 

“T expect you found somebody else to go 
ridin’ with you last night,’’ says Annie, 
watchin’ me pouty. 

“Tl say I did,” says I. ‘‘And next time 
you see that housekeeper of yours, Annie, 
I wish you’d do something.” 

“What?”’ says she. 

“Give her a kiss for me,” says I. 

I was expectin’ to find Mr. Buell in the 
dumps too, but he’s almost cheerful. He 
don’t open up any about last evenin’ 
though, so after we’d covered ten or a 
dozen miles I gives him a chance. 

“T take it the razz system didn’t work so 
swell!” says I. 

“Well, I should hardly say that,” says 
he. “It barely had an opportunity to be 
tried. Miss Cowden was in quite a different 
mood. She was very kindly and very 
gracious. We are—er—going to be friends.” 

“Ye-e-es?”’ says I. ‘Well, it might be 
she’d already promised to hook up with 
son other guy—maybe that Burton fel- 
ow.” ° 
The boss gazes over at me sharp for a 
second and then he sort of shakes his head. 
“Rusty,” says he, ‘‘I am almost led to 
suspect that you know either too much 
about my love affairs or too little.” 

“Funny!” saysI. ‘I had the same sus- 
picion. But the slate’s clean just now, ain’t 
it, Mr. Buell?” 

“Quite,” says he. ‘We will drive up to 
Manchester and see how near I can come to 
breaking eighty on Ekwanok.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 


stories by Mr. Ford. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 


E BUSINESS OF VAUDEVILLE 


(Continued from Page 19) 


vo or three weeks in this fashion, waiting 
r all the bookers to see it. Then it will lay 
{ after the bookers decide whether or not 
ley can use it in their theaters and also 
‘hat it is worth to them. The bookers 
ave a conference every week, at which all 
2w acts are taken up and thoroughly dis- 
issed. If possible an offering price is set 
id then they are ready to do business with 
ie agent. Meanwhile the act has to be 
apt together, and this of course costs 
ioney. In the case of a production act— 
jat is, one which requires any extras in 
ie way of costumes and scenery—there 
is already been a considerable outlay, 
aiting to be paid off. 
Eventually, if the act proves satisfactory 
) the various bookers and a price is finally 
t which meets with the approval of all 
meerned, a tentative route is laid out, 
mtracts are signed and the act begins to 
ork in earnest. A few acts, if they prove 
nsationally good, are routed through for 
ie entire season, but most of them get 
uted about six weeks at a time, and then, 
they have gone over all right, are given 
'lditional booking. There are even some 
‘ts that are booked only from week to 
‘eek. Some people, I understand, prefer 
is week-to-week booking, as it leaves 
em free to accept something more lucra- 
ive if they get a chance. 
| Keith, Orpheum and the subsidiary cir- 
it acts work on what is called a play-or- 
ty contract, which is mutually operative. 
‘hat is, if an act is booked for four weeks, 
|t us say, and at the end of the first week 
\e bookers decide they do not care for it, 
ley must pay its full salary for the remain- 
lg weeks unless they play out the time. 
a the other hand, if it is the act which 
ould break the contract, then the act 
ust pay the booking office the amount of 
f salary for the number of weeks it has 
‘nceled. 
{Two outstanding examples of the work- 
ig of this play-or-pay contract, which is a 
lost equitable arrangement, have occurred 
thin the past season, one illustrating each 
eof it. In the fall the famous emotional 
r, Nazimova, was playing a one-act piece 
vaudeville, and when she reached the 
lace, New York, with it, it was canceled 
ter the first performance. Mme. Nazi- 
va’s contract still had five weeks to 


run, at three thousand dollars a week. On 
Monday night she was given a check for fif- 
teen thousand dollars and taken off the bill. 

Also in the fall, Bert Wheeler, an exces- 
sively funny comedian, who only recently 
has begun to get the recognition that should 
have come to him long ago, canceled 
several weeks of Keith booking to accept an 
engagement for his wife and himself in the 
Ziegfeld Follies. Mr. Wheeler at once sent 
the booking office his check for the full 
amount of his salary for the canceled weeks. 
The office, I understand, returned it to him, 
congratulating him upon his success, but 
he sent it back, wishing to live up to the 
letter of his contract. Whether or not they 
kept it the second time I do not know. 

An average of thirty weeks’ work a year 
on the Keith, Orpheum or allied circuits is 
considered a pretty fair estimate. To cor- 
roborate my own observation I interviewed 
several performers and they all agreed on 
this approximate average. Of course if the 
acts wished to fill in the extra time with 
engagements on opposition circuits they 
could do so, but it might be difficult for 
them to obtain booking on the regular cir- 
cuits when they were ready to come back. 

These statements naturally do not have 
a universal application. There are certain 
headline acts that could work fifty-two 
weeks a year if they wanted to, and for 
which the break-in period, with weeks of 
semi-idleness at full expense, is a thing of the 
dim and distant past. But of the twenty 
thousand-odd vaudevillians in America, 
there are probably not more than three 
hundred who are of sufficient importance 
to escape these conditions. There is a story 
current on Broadway—it has been current 
for years, I suppose—about a theatri- 
cal manager who, going to his club one 
night, was told that an actor in his employ 
had just been in the club, considerably the 
worse for liquor, and had said a great many 
uncomplimentary things about the man- 
ager. 

The manager was furious and dashed 
wildly to the home of his partner. 

‘What do you think of that ungrateful 
dog,” he exploded, ‘‘turning on me after 
all I’ve done for him! Why, where would 
he be if it weren’t for me? But I’ll fix him, 
the dirty hound! He’ll never get another 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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buttons on. Cool, comfortable, flexible, 
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needed. Do you wonder at what you hear 
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only in Sealpax sanitary packages. $1.50 
and up. Say “Sealpax Twin-Button”’ to your 
dealer. And know true underwear happiness. 
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(Continued from Page 125) 
engagement with this firm again, not as 
long as I’m a member of it—unless we 
absolutely need him.”’ ‘ 

Vaudeville is no different in that respect 
from any other industry. If they abso- 
lutely need an act they'll take it upon its 
own terms, even though the act has in- 
fringed upon some of their pet rules. That’s 
only natural. But that applies to only a 
limited number. 

As for the rest, the approach to a season’s 
work is just about the way I have described 
it, and the thirty weeks’ average is a fair 
‘mean between the headliner who has more 
work than he wants and the poor little 
/anger-on who lays off three weeks to every 
one he plays. 

The financial machinery involved in the 
yooking of an act is tremendously interest- 
yng, and I think altogether unique. 

Let us take a standard act in which three 
yeople appear and, for the purposes of our 
iguring, set the price of the act at one 
hhousand dollars a week. That is the figure 
hat appears on the regular contract which 
he head of the act signs when the turn is 
outed. It is interesting to trace the path 
ff that thousand dollars and see where it 
‘oes. 

, Although the contract reads a thousand 
lollars, the act is never paid that sum. 
ine hundred is the most it gets. By the 
vay, the act is not paid by the booking 
\ffice itself but by each theater at which it 
jlays. Every house on the circuit is a 
eparate corporation, and the act has to 


ign a separate contract with each one as 


vell as with the booking office. 

Before the house manager makes out the 
ct’s pay check for the week he deducts 5 
er cent, which is a commission paid to the 
}. F. Keith Vaudeville Exchange, or to the 
’rpheum Circuit, Inc., as the case may be, 
or booking the act into the theaters of the 
ircuit. That reduces the thousand to nine 
undred and fifty before the act even sees 
he money. 

But there is still the agent to consider. 
fe has to be paid for the services he ren- 
eredin getting employment for the act, and 
is commission, according to a law passed 
yme years ago, is 5 per cent. This, by 

regulation of the booking office, is auto- 
iatically deducted from the pay check, 
») that by the time the head of the act 
>ceives the check it is down to nine hun- 
red dollars. 

There are two apparent reasons for the 
ooking office’s function in collecting the 
zent’s commission. One is to make sure 
iat the agent is paid regularly; actors are 
ipposed to be rather careless about money 
tatters. The other is to protect the per- 
mer, to make sure that he is not made 
) pay the agent more than the stipulated 
per cent. In former days, before vaude- 
lle was on the solid footing it is today, 
ere were wildcat agents, unscrupulous 
en who would gouge the performers and 
+t away with it. 


Nicking the Pay Check 


|The Keith and Orpheum heads, seeking 
» prevent this, established two bureaus— 
‘e Vaudeville Collection Agency, which 
»erates for Keith’s, and the Excelsior Col- 
‘ection Agency, which operates for the 
itpheum. When the manager deducts the 
¢ent’s fee from the weekly salary he sends 
ito either of these agencies, according to 
\aich circuit he is on, and the agency pays 
le agent. 
No agent is permitted to collect his own 
«mmission. He must abide by the rules of 
te organization or else he will be deprived 
¢his franchise and banned from the book- 
iz floor, either temporarily or permanently, 
écording to the seriousness of his mis- 
cmeanor. 
Naturally, considerable expense is in- 
\lved in the operation of the collection 
zencies, and to meet this a charge of 50 
Er cent of the 5 per cent commission is 
tude by the Vaudeville Collection Agency 
the Excelsior Collection Agency for serv- 
is rendered to the agent. That leaves 
2 agent with only 214 per cent commis- 
sn from the act, and a little mental 
athmetic reveals the fact that out of every 
tousand dollars the booking office pays an 
a it gets back seventy-five. And the 
finy thing about it is that the performers 
idently would rather sign a contract for 
alhousand dollars and have seventy-five of 
iteverted to the office at once, than sign 
ontract for nine hundred and twenty- 
dollars and keep it all. It sounds 
r to say you have a thousand-dollar 
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contract, even if the people you tell it to 
know the exact circumstances. 

There is an additional complication in a 
great many cases, according to a well- 
established belief. Many agents, it is 
alleged, although not all of them, dis- 
satisfied with the 214 per cent which is left 
for them after paying the collection agen- 
cies, demand and receive additional pay- 
ment. To get around the law in such 
cases—the law forbidding more than 5 per 
cent to be collected for the securing of em- 
ployment, no matter how many agents are 
involved—this money is paid ostensibly for 
services other than the ones rendered in 
securing the employment. 

_ When this additional payment is made it 
is done without the sanction or even the 
official recognition of the booking office. 
There have been cases of agents who were 
caught too flagrantly transacting this 
extra-legal business and who were either 
pushes or expelled from the booking 
oor. 

I do not know precisely what sums the 
agents are supposed to get this way, but in 
the stories I hear, the amount varies from 
214 to 10 per cent over and above the 
initial amount. 

So, out of the nine hundred dollars gross 
which the head of the act collects at the 
end of the week, it is possible, although not 
certain, that he will have to pay his agent 
another twenty-five or fifty dollars. Then 
he has to pay the railroad fare, salaries of 
the two other people in the act, and other 
expenses which quite properly come under 
the head of profit and loss. 


The Vaudeville Accolade 


Now there is another element which 
creeps into the complicated mathematics of 
the vaudevillian. All the above calcula- 
tions have been based on the salary of one 
thousand dollars, as contracted for, on the 
assumption that all theaters in which the 
act plays will pay the full salary. That, 
however, is not an altogether correct as- 
sumption. Of all the theaters on the two 
circuits, there are only about half—perhaps 
a little more than half—which pay full 
salaries. The others are known as cut-week 
houses. That is to say, for any one of a 
number of reasons, houses cannot afford to 
pay a thousand dollars to an act which has 
contracted for that weekly sum. But the 
house would like to play the act at seven 
hundred and fifty. How about it? The 
acts always take the cut, because a cut 
week is better than an idle week and there 
aren’t enough full-week houses to go round. 

In New York it is a great honor to play 
the Palace. It means everything, and I 
am quite sure there are some small-time 
vaudevillians who would gladly play there 
for nothing, who would be willing to pay a 
bonus, if they could get a week’s booking 
at that house. Just as it is the ambition of 
every social aspirant to see her name in the 
Social Register and to be invited to an 
Astor or a Vanderbilt function as the final 
accolade, so it is the ambition of every 
vaudeville trouper to see his name some 
day in the Palace line-up and to park his 
mangy trunk in one of the dressing rooms, 
even though it may be up under the roof, of 
that theater. To sit idly in the lobby of 
the N.V.A. of a morning, to be asked by a 
fellow trouper where you are playing this 
week, and to say, as you casually flick the 
ashes off your cigarette, ““Oh, the Palace. 
And, believe me, kid, we knocked ’em 
dead.”” What a blissful dream! 

Though this is largely a:‘manifestation of 
that curious vanity indigenous to the acting 
temperament, it is not altogether that. 
Playing the Palace spells professional op- 
portunity as well as social success. All the 
biggest bookers are in the theater every 
Monday afternoon and a successful appear- 
ance there means more and better work. 
In addition to that, a large number of 
Broadway producers have scouts who at- 
tend the Palace religiously each week, to 
catch new acts, and a considerable amount 
of theatrical history has been made that 
way. However, more of that anon. 

It is easy to see, then, why an act will 
play the Palace for perhaps 25 per cent, 
perhaps 383 per cent, less than the sum its 
contract calls for. As for the other theaters 
that are cut weeks, their reasons vary. 
Usually it is because the house comes under 
the classification of a sick house; business 
is not good enough to warrant paying the 
acts full salary. 

The amount of the cut varies too. The 
same act might be cut different amounts in 
two different theaters, or two acts, both 
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folding Register guards your profits. It insures, that 
all the money from every cash sale goes into the cash 
drawer; that every time the cash drawer is opened a 
record is made; that all charge sales are entered on your 
books; that all C. O. D. collections are turned in; and that 
a clear, concise record is made of each disbursement. 


One Simple Operation Does It All 


With the improved Standard Manifold- 
ing Register one simple operation makes 
from one to six copies of any detailed 
form. Each copy, including the 
locked-in record, is a printed form 
which bears the same identifying num- 
ber. Each copy will be clear, legible 
and in perfect alignment. Each copy 
may be on paper of different colors— 
easily distinguishable, quickly filed and 
found. And as a safety protection 
against loss or carelessness, the locked- 
in record will give an exact copy of 
every transaction. 


Accept This FREE Offer 


We have hundreds of tested systems, 
used in connection with Standard Man- 
ifolding Registers, with or without cash 
drawer attachment, that are eliminat- 


ing errors, preventing leaks and losses, 
simplifying record keeping, and increas- 
ing profits in eighty-three different lines 
of business. We would like to send you 
one or more systems, with sample forms 
that apply specifically to your business. 


We will tell you how easily and inexpen- 
sively you can install a Standard Sys- 
tem; or, how you,can incorporate any 
part of a Standard System with your 
present systems. We will show you how 
Standard Systems will make money 
for you by saving money—how they 
will guard your profits. Just puta 
check-mark on the coupon opposite the 
systems you would like to see. We will 
send these systems FREE, together 
with sample forms, and with complete 
information about each. 
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The Self-Starter 

and Self-Stopper 
In an emergency, you have 
no time to think of your ¢ 
cleaner, and you don’t 
need to think of the 
OHIO. Simplyraisingthe 
handle stops the motor, 
and the cleaner stands 
without propping. After- 
wards, lower the handle to 
natural working position, 
and the motor starts. No 
other cleaner has these 
exclusive features. 
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The Only Cleaner With the Self-Starter 


Before YOU buy ANY cleaner, ask the salesman about these 
eleven essential points. Don’t WISH you had, later on! 


1. Hasita self-starter? Will the motor 
start when you lower the handleand 
stop when you raise it? 

Thousands of women claim that the self- 


starter makes the OHIO the safest and 
most convenient of all cleaners. 


2. Has it really powerful suction? Will 
it readily pick up hair, threads, litter, 
and deep-imbedded dirt without the 


help of its brush? 


The new OHIO has such tremendous 
suction. All the motor’s power is con- 
centrated on the FAN. The motor is not 
slowed down to accommodate the brush, 
which is traction-driven in the new 


OHIO 
3. Has it, in addition, a gently revolv- 
ing carpet-sweeper-action brush, to 
pick up lint and ravelings, and to 
harmlessly straighten and brighten 
the nap without making the cleaner 
hard to push? 


The new OHIO has such a brush (not 
motor-driven) which positively will not 
harm the finest silken rugs, even if the 
cleaner is left running indefinitely on 
one spot. 


4. Is it light enough to carry and use 
easily? 

The new OHIO is exceptionally light 

and handy to use. Even a small child 


can operate it, or carry it up or down 
stairs with ease. 


5. Can it be carried upstairs without 
spilling dirt? Has it an automatic dust- 


shutter in the throat of the cleaner? 


The new OHIO has an automatic dust- 
shutter which positively prevents dirt 
from dropping back on the floor when 
the cleaner is being lifted or carried. 


6. 


Ii. 


Is the dust-bag easy to empty and 
clean? Has the bag only a one-end 
opening so that you can empty it 
right in the room, without scatter- 
ing dust? Can the bag be washed 
without injury, or readily turned in- 
side out, without soiling the hands? 
The new OHIO has such a dust-bag. 


Will it do really effective cleaning 
with the attachments? Has it the 
proper tool for every practical use? 


The unusually strong suction of the new 
OHIO makes every attachment excep- 
tionally efficient. And there’s an attach- 
ment for every practical use. 


Will it clean in corners and along 


baseboards? 


The nozzle of the new OHIO cleans up | 
close to baseboards, corners and fur- 
niture, yet without injuring them. 


Will it clean stairs? 
The handle of the new OHIO locks at 


any angle required for cleaning stair- 
risers and other difficult places. 


Can its nozzle be easily adjusted? 
The new OHIO can be adjusted to clean 
long- or short-nap carpets or bare floors. 


Has it any electrical connections in 
the handle, such as switches and 
electric wiring? 


The new OHIO has not. Its electrical 
connections are entirely outside its 
wooden handle. This not only reassures 
those who have unwarranted fear of elec- 
trical devices, but makes the cord very 
easy to get at, if repairs are ever needed. 


The complete story of this unusual cleaner and the pitfalls to avoid when 
buying a cleaner are treated in the free booklet, “Good Housecleaning.” 


It also tells you how to do your housework with less effort. 


Write for it. 


The United Electric Company, Canton, Ohio 
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In Canada, The United Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Also makers of TUEC Stationary, TUEC Truck and TUEC Swimming-Pool Cleaners 
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salaried at the same figure, might be cut 
different amounts while playing on the 
same bill. 

To return for a moment to the booking: 
There is one other method by which a new 
act occasionally finds work on the circuit. 
Every Thursday morning the stage of the 
Palace is turned over to aspiring performers, 
professional and amateur alike, who wish to 
demonstrate what they can do by way of 
entertainment. These Thursday-morning 
tryouts are open to everybody, and simply 
by sending their names to the young man 
in charge, aspirants are given a date upon 
which they may appear. The office supplies 
a pianist to do any accompanying that may 


,be needed and the bookers try to be on 


hand in case anything really good turns up. 

On the whole, though, the people who 
try out this way are pretty hopeless, and I 
can think at the moment of only one act 
that got its start this way. Any fiction 
writer with a flair for tragi-comedy could 
get material enough for a lifetime by 
attending a dozen or so of these sessions. 

A word about the National Vaudeville 
Artists, the fraternal organization of the 
vaudevillian, before turning to the more 
alluring subject of showmanship. TheN. V. 
A. was organizedin May, 1916,and the build- 
ing of the present clubhouse, with living 
accommodations for several hundred, was 
begun by the now defunct White Rats and 
taken over and completed by E. F. Albee. 
Dues have been ten dollars a year all along, 
although recently they have been raised to 
twenty-five, and the benefits, in addition 
to the purely social privileges, include a 
life-insurance policy of one thousand dol- 
lars, and necessary care in case of sick- 
ness, accident or other distress. Since the 
founding of the organization, financial aid 
amounting to $521,174 has been given and 
life-insurance policies to the sum of $110,- 
000. Fred Stone, although not at the 
moment a vaudeyillian, is president of the 
N. V. A. 

The art of booking is a very difficult one, 
and a really good booking man must be 
gifted with a rare and unusual combination 
of talents. He must be at once a sound 
business man, a diviner of the public mind 
and a mechanical expert. For there are 
three things to consider in the assembling 
of a vaudeville show—its cost, which must 
be kept within a certain budget; its va- 
riety, which, after all, is the essence of 
vaudeville; and its feasibility from the 
backstage point of view. 

There is one word used by the profession 
to describe the combination of these talents, 
and that word is showmanship. It is one of 
those qualities that people either have or 
have not, like blue eyes or brown hair. A 
good booking man is a good showman, and 
as such he is worth a pretty high salary to 
his employers. Some of them earn as much 
as three hundred dollars a week. 


At Little of Everything 


. The primary consideration in laying out 
a bill, of course, is to give the audience a 
taste of everything. The booker has to be 
thoroughly familiar with hundreds of acts, 
so that he can tell almost instantaneously 
upon being offered a certain turn whether 
it will fit into any one of the programs he 
is laying out at the moment. A bill is 
built around its headliner, and in big-time 
theaters there may be anywhere from seven 
to nine acts on a- program, with five acts 
for the small-time houses. 

Most vaudeville shows have at least two 
featured players, and though literally only 
one of them can be termed a headliner— 
the one whose name appears on the top of 
the program—the term has come to have a 
generic meaning and is applied to all 
featured acts. Big theaters like the Palace 
have as many as four and five great names 
on one bill. Of course they are stars of 
varying magnitudes,’ which, by the way, 
provides a delicate little problem for the 
manager in the matter of dressing rooms, 
but stars they all are. . 

In an ordinary good-size house there 
must be two headliners anyway, one for 
each half of the bill. One of the two must 
provide the' chief comedy note of the bill, 
and that act is always scheduled to appear 
next to the last turn. Next to closing, as 
it is technically called, is the best location 
on the program and the one which every 
comedy act aims at. The next best spot is 
Number Four, in the first half of the bill, 
although the act which just precedes inter- 
mission, and which perversely enough is 
called closing intermission, is regarded as a 
favorable position for a comedian. The 
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single-woman act, usually a singing comé; 
enne, also gets the next-to-closing spot. | 

Both closing and opening intermissi 
are considered good spots for what a 
known as flash acts—full-stage acts wi. 
special scenery, lots of costumes and lig} 
ing effects, tending toward ostentation 
production. Every well-balanced vaud 
ville bill today boasts at least one act | 
this type. Number Three is also consider) 
a good position for this kind of act, whi 
may be a dancing turn, or a condens 
musical comedy, or perhaps a famous ja 
band, one of the kind that earns a reput 
tion for great showmanship by the simp 
process of running a toy choo-choo tra. 
across the back drop while the saxophon 
and clarinets take up. the chorus of ’m G 
ing Way Down South. an | 

Then there must be a good musical ac 
either instrumental or vocal, on the bill, . 
there is a jazz band the other musical a 
is more likely to be a singing act, but ni 
infrequently it will be a concert violinist || 
pianist. Second-before-closing, if the ar 
ist’s name is a big one, and Number Thr 
if he or she is rather obscure from t 
standpoint of vaudeville, are the mo 
likely positions. ; a 

The inevitable team—which may be ty 
smart-Aleck young men or two harm 
nizing imitators of Van and Schenck, or tw. 
hoofers, or a man and a girl engaged in or 
of those incredible flirtations that tak 
place only on the vaudeyille stage, or or 
of the sister acts that romp coyly acro: 
the stage and talk baby talk to the o 
chestra conductor—usually occupies secon 
place on the bill. Opening and closing th 
show, of course, are always dumb acts-. 
acrobats, wire walkers, jugglers, traine| 
animals, magicians, and so on. 


Laying Out a Program 


Dramatic or comedy sketches, which use 
to abound in vaudeville and which a1 
still found rather frequently except in citic 
like New York and Chicago, usually fill tk 
three spot unless they are serving as 
vehicle for some big name from the movi 
or the legitimate stage, in which case the 
are more likely to open or close inte 
mission, although sometimes they have tl 
coveted second-before-closing spot. 

A tentative bill will be laid out on papi 
by the booker, but a bill that looks fine c’ 
paper, even if it fits into his weekly budg:| 
for that theater, does not always line v| 
satisfactorily on the stage. That is whe) 
his practical and mechanical knowled;' 
comes in. It is not enough to have a bi. 
that will afford the audience as great 
variety of entertainment as possible. || 
must at the same time work into the bacl| 
stage arrangements. Obviously in a vaudi| 
ville theater the scenery for one act mu: 
be set while another act is on the stag) 
Consequently there must not be too man 
full-stage acts. As a rule the booker tri¢| 
to have the acts alternate, so that a ful| 
stage act follows one played down in fror| 
of the olio, or, technically, in one. 

The first act is always a full-stage ac 
and the second an act in one. While tha 
turn is on, the stage is being set for Numbe) 
Three, which can therefore be a full-stag 
act. Of course these arrangements are no 
absolutely arbitrary; often an act will ope 
in one and go into full stage along abou, 
the middle of the act, or an act will opel! 
with a full-stage set and close in one to ac. 
commodate a full-stage act which follows! 

Here are three examples of what seem ti 
me to be average shows—one of a nine-ac_ 
show and one of a seven, for big time, an( 
one of a five-act show for small time. Thi 
seven-act bill, which is more likely to bt 
found in an Orpheum theater, is usually. 
run without intermission, while the five 
acts are followed by a feature film. 


The nine-act bill: 


1—Acrobats—full stage. 
2—Song-and-dance team—in 1. 
3—Flash act—revue, girl show, ete.—full 
stage. 
_ 4—Smart comedy talking act—in 1. 
5—A jazz band—full stage. 


} 


INTERMISSION AND NEWS REEL, 
6—Good musician—in 1. 
7—Sketch with a big name—full stage. 
8—Strong comedy single—in 1. Be 
9—Animal act—full stage. } | 


The seven-act bill: 


1—Posing act—full stage. « ‘ 
2—Two act—in 1. . 
3—Sketch—full stage. 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
4—Jazz singer with accompanist—in 1. 
5—Big dancing act—full stage. 
6—Comedy single—in 1. 
7—Trapeze act—full stage. 


The small-time show: 
1—Bicycle act—full stage. 

| 2—A pair of hoofers—in 1. 
3—The five musical whoozis—full stage. 
4—Comedy team or a single—in 1. 
5—Acrobats—full stage. 


Of course it is not quite so inftexible in 
otation as this, but on the whole the book- 
‘ag man has to be considerable of a juggler 
vhen he lays out the bill on paper, and as 
or the house manager, who has the actual 
ob of putting on a good well-balanced 
now, he has to be a wizard. 

Even after the show actually starts, his 
oubles may not be over. Often after the 
londay matinée the whole bill has to be 
sarranged, and sometimes it has to be 
‘ied two or three different ways before it 
'set. I remember one week at the Palace 
then the bill was rearranged at nearly 
very performance. There were about six 
l-stage acts, one of them a marionette 
10w with very complicated machinery, 
ad the Monday matinée was a succession 
| stage waits. Fortunately for the man- 
‘zement, the headliner that week was Irene 

ranklin, who is not a temperamental lady, 
> there would have been real trouble, for 
ach time she came in she found herself 
heduled for a different spot. 
_ There is also the running time of a show 
) consider. 
‘ter five o’clock in the afternoon and 
even at night, and it is poor showmanship 
» let a bill run much beyond those hours. 
cts are sometimes asked to curtail their 
fering by a minute or two in order to 
yme within the time limit, and there have* 
xen Occasions when acts have been can- 
led after the first or second show, because 
ie bill was too hopelessly long. This is 
nother time when the advantage of the 
ay-or-pay contract manifests itself. 

On Monday afternoons the house man- 
er sits in the audience and reviews the 
ow. He takes notes and goes backstage 
| the close of the performance to make any 

»cessary adjustments on the bill. He also 
‘nds to the home office a complete report, 
| which he makes a record of each act, its 
inning time, his own reactions to it and 
is reception by the audience. This report 
ji mailed at once to the booking office, 
‘here it is filed for future reference. In 
jis way the booking heads know at all 
ines what is going on all over the circuit. 


The Publicity End 


If by any chance there is some material 
1ed in an act which strikes the manager as 
yjectionable, he can order it out. This, 
io, he reports to the booking office, which 
eps a complete record of cuts, and checks 
) on the acts every now and then. There 
te certain things which are officially out, 
¢. over the circuit, such as ordinary swear 
words and all reference to physical defects 
\iich might hurt the feelings of someone 
i the audience. As for the rest, what is 
<jectionable is decided mainly by the 
lint of view of the local manager, and it is 
équsing to note that a line which was con- 
slered too rough in Boston got by all right 
i Kansas City, while a situation that was 
tzarded in Kansas City as too risqué at- 
ticted no unfavorable attention in Boston. 

All publicity and photographic service 
f; the two circuits is done from the main 
cicein New York. An organization known 
athe Photograph and Press Bureau, which 
cerates for the Keith and Orpheum cir- 
cits alike, collects from the artists their 
Eotographs which are to be used for lobby 
Gplay, and’sends them out ahead of the 
at to the various house managers, who are 
spposed to return them at the end of the 
wek. This department, which is most 
€iciently run by John Pollock, brother of 

ianning Pollock, the playwright, also 

ids to the managers a billing sheet which 
gres details of each act—what type of act 
iis, how many people are in it, how many 
sssing rooms needed, what props if any, 
ad other quite important information. 

‘lis billing sheet also contains a paragraph 
dtwo of press matter, as well as the de- 
Siptive line that goes under the act’s 
me on the program, as, for instance, 
vast and West, the Boys with a Smile. 
ppy Dressers On and Off.” 

Ithough some of the houses on the cir- 
ts have their individual publicity men, 
y are supplied, even lavished, with press 
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matter from the Special Promotion Bureau 
in New York, which interviews the acts as 
they play in New York. The interviews 
are mimeographed and sent out to the 
managers, who file them against the coming 
of the act. 

Altogether every department of the 
vaudeville industry, no matter how remote, 
is linked up definitely with the home office. 
The executive heads of the two circuits 
have lengthy long-distance conversations 
practically every day with managers all 
over the circuit, and they seem to think 
nothing of taking casual train rides of four 
or five hundred miles for the sole purpose 
of spending an hour or so in one of their 
towns to see how building operations for a 
new theater are progressing. 

Speaking of building operations, no ré- 
sumé of the vaudeville industry would be 
comprehensive without some reference to 
the theaters themselves, which are con- 
stantly growing in number, and the architec- 
tural completeness of which isstriking, from 
the standpoint of both the audience and 
the performer. The Palace Theater, in 
Cleveland, which was opened with much 
ceremony in the fall of 1922, is conceded to 
be one of the finest theaters in the United 
States, if not the world. Then there is the 
New York Hippodrome, long a national 
institution, which last summer, when it was 
threatened with demolition, was rescued by 
the Keith organization and remodeled into 
a vaudeville theater of vast proportions, 
with a seating capacity of 6100. The E. F. 
Albee Theater, now in process of erection in 
Brooklyn, will undoubtedly be a rival to 
these two crown jewels of the circuit. 


Two-a-Day or Three-a:Day? 


Then there is the State-Lake Theater, in 
Chicago, the pride of the Orpheum Circuit. 
Incidentally, the State-Lake is officially 
known as a junior Orpheum house, because 
it follows the policy of three shows a day, 
although it plays big-time acts. There are 
quite a few of these junior Orpheum houses 
through the Middle West and the West, 
and it is planned to build one in practically 
every town which boasts regular two-a-day 
vaudeville. It is predicted by a good many 
theater-wise people that the two-a-day 
is doomed; that within a few years all 
vaudeville theaters, no matter what their 
size and importance, will be operated on 
the three-a-day basis. Whether it will prove 
quite that universal is hard to say, but 
there is a decided tendency toward the 
adoption of the three-a-day policy in big- 
time theaters. The theory seems to be that 
there is more profit to be made by playing 
three shows a day at a fairly low admission 
than two shows at a high price. The in- 
creasing popularity of the modern type of 
motion-picture palace, which works on this 
basis, undoubtedly has a great deal to do 
with the forming of this policy by the 
vaudeville leaders. 

The relation of vaudeville to the public 
in matters not strictly relative to amuse- 
ment is rather interesting and is, of course, 
one of the pillars upon which the institution 
is built. That is a part of the thing called 
showmanship. All sorts of tie-ups with 
local civic organizations are constantly in 
progress in the vaudeville houses. The 
theaters are lent to various organizations 
for meetings and forums; the local man- 
ager is usually an active participant in all 
the town’s activities. 

The theaters are always available for 
religious or educational purposes. Special 
Lenten and Christmas week services, for 
example, are held in most of them every 
year. All public holidays are marked by 
some special observances. And all public 
movements, particularly philanthropic ones, 
are entered into vigorously. During the 
war more than ten million dollars was 
raised by the vaudeville industry and 
something like four hundred million dol- 


lars’ worth of Liberty Bonds was sold by | 


vaudevillians. Last summer, when the 
country was engaged in raising funds for 
the relief of the Japanese earthquake suf- 
ferers, the contribution of vaudeville was 
three hundred thousand dollars. 

Every one of these activities is another 
separate strong link with the public, and 
together they are irrevocably tied up with 
that intangible, elusive business asset known 
as good will, an asset that no business in- 
stitution, particularly one which provides 
the public with its amusement, can afford 
to be without. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles 
by Miss Spitzer. The second will appear in an 
early issue. 
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“The Shingle 
that Never Curls” 


DEFINITION: ‘“‘The Shingle that Never Curls” is a 

superior shingle made of asphalt and natural slate on 
a heavy felt base. It is so scientifically correct in its 
‘formula and in the making that it has not the slightest 
tendency to curl or crack and become unsightly. It lies 
flat throughout its entire lifetime. And being made of such 
naturally rugged materials, it has an unusually long life. 


Further, because it does not curl its beauty is permanent. 
Its rich red, cool green, or distinctive blue-black color is 
never marred by curling shingles. Thus it adds to the archi- 
tectural charm of the home as long as the structure stands. 


“The Shingle that Never Curls”’ is manufactured on a large 
production basis; therefore is sold at a price which means 
economy to owners of both modest and pretentious homes. 


Carey Asfaltslate Shingles come in three colors, Blue-Black also 
Red and Green. Large size, 10’’ x 1534” (for 5’ exposure) weight 
about 300 pounds per square. Regular size, 8’’ x 1234”’ (for 4” 
exposure) weight about 245 pounds per square. (One ‘‘square”’ 
covers 100 square feet.) 


See your dealer or write for Free Booklet, ‘‘Before You 
Build’’—full of valuable information. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
Dept. R, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ASFALTSLATE 


SHINGLES 


THE SHINGLE THAT NEVER CURLS 
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nstrument Like the 


STORY CLARK 
REPRO-PHRASO 


The Personal Reproducing Piano 


It belongs in every home 


The ReproPhraso is the greatest in- 
fluence for good music in the home that 
has ever been created. And as an in- 
fluence for good music it is accessible, 
for the children can so easily play it. 


All the varying moods of childhood 
can be expressed through the Repro- 
Phraso. The tiny fingers of the little 
tot can easily operate the levers, and 
everyone in the family from grand- 
father to grandson can play the selec- 
tions they love best in the way that 
appeals to them. Therefore the Repro- 
Phraso is the one instrument that 
belongs in every home. 


No special music rolls are required. 
You can insert any 88-note music roll, 
and not only play it as the roll is made, 
but you can play it according to your 
own mood. And whether you have an 
intimate knowledge of music or not, 
you will be able to play the selection 
in the way you like best. 


Your nearest Story & Clark dealer 
will be glad to show you the Repro- 
Phraso. One demonstration will show 
you that you should have it in your 
home, and you can purchase one on 
terms within your income. Your pres~ 
ent piano accepted in part payment. 


Price $650.00 and upwards: Freight added. 


Instruments of finest quality since 1857 
Priced within reach of every home 
The Story & Clark Piano Gompany 


Chicago 
NewYork Brooklyn Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 


If you are a prospective purchaser of a piano or player-piano, we will gladly send you a beautiful brochure 
—FREE. Story & Clark Piano Company, Dept. S.P.M., 315-317 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois: 
Please send me the brochure showing the various styles of your instruments, and the name of your nearest 


dealer, because I am interested in buying a grand (J an upright (a player-piano [1] the Repro-Phraso [] 
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an appetite which isn’t particularly becom- 
ing to a man, but actually degrades a 
woman, whoever she is.” 

“T’m much obliged,” said Eve. ‘Tough 
and degraded. I am a topper, am I not? 
I suppose you realize that this is 1924.” 

“Tf you mean I’m old-fashioned, I admit 
it. I don’t like to see a girl drink. But 
that’s beside the point. I mayn’t like the 
fashion, but I don’t shout about it. You 
can’t curse anyone for toeing the line. But 
I think it’s a thousand pities to overstep it.” 

Eve smote upon the table with the flat of 
her pretty hand. 

“You don’t seem able to see,”’ she cried, 
“that you’re blowing a whole gale about 
nothing at all—nothing! Because there’s a 
cocktail going spare and I’m fool enough to 
give it a home, d’you seriously suggest that 
I shall be branded as a sot? One swallow 
doesn’t make a drunkard.” 

“That’s better,” said Jeremy, smiling. 
“That’s the way to talk. And of course I 
don’t, sweetheart. I’m not such a fool. 
But—you are so attractive, Eve, so—so 
dazzling; you set such a very high stand- 
ard of sweetness that when you do some- 
thing that brings us down to earth we’ve 
got such a long way to fall. A taste for 
liquor seems so much worse in you e 

“But I haven’t a taste for liquor. I hate 
it. I don’t care whether I drink a cocktail 
or not. Yes, I do; I’d much rather drink 
water.” 

“‘T know you would,” cried Broke; “but 
no one else would. And when, to put it 
plainly, you have a couple, then es 

““Hiveryone knows I don’t drink.” 

“But you do—you are—you’re inviting 
attention to the fact. Thoughtlessly, idly, 
of course. You don’t care a damn about 
liquor; but by having a second cocktail 
you’re declaring your liking for drink.” 

“T don’t agree,” said Eve; “‘but suppos- 
inglam. Why shouldn’t I like my liquor?” 

“T’ve tried to point out,” said Jeremy 
wearily, “‘that a taste for liquor doesn’t be- 
come you. But I think in your heart you 
know that. What you won’t see is that to 
drink two cocktails is tough.” 

“T confess that I can’t,’ said Eve. 
““What’s more, I propose to drink two more 
tonight.” 

“Look here!’’ said Broke, deliberately 
ignoring the glove. ‘‘A little while ago it 
was the fashion to wear short skirts, wasn’t 
it? Very well. You subscribed to the fash- 
ion and wore them too. Well, you wouldn’t 
have exaggerated that fashion—turned out 
in a frock that only got as far as your knees, 
would you?” 

“What d’you think?”’ said his wife. 

“Well, some girls did.” 

“Some.” 

“Exactly,” cried Broke. ‘‘And because 
they went beyond the dictates of fashion, 
they were properly judged to be tough.”’ 

“That didn’t make them tough. They 
were tough already or they wouldn’t ’ve 
done it.” 

Jeremy spread out his hands. 

“Out of your own mouth,” he said. 
“Only tough people do tough things; or, in 
other words, tough things are only done by 
tough people.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then, 
“Right-o!” said Eve. ‘‘I’m tough. And 
just to leave no doubt upon the subject, 
I’m going to drink two and probably three 
cocktails tonight. If as a result I get 
tight, it’ll be your privilege to escort me up- 
stairs and apply the usual restoratives. 
Really,” she added, raising her delicate 
arms and stretching luxuriously, ‘‘it’s a 
great thought that if I like to exceed I shall 
be properly cared for. A minute ago I was 
wondering why I’d married you, but at least 
a tame missioner has his points. Even if 
you do choke him off, it’s his job to return 
good for evil.” 

Jeremy turned to the window. 

“Are you trying,” he said, “‘to get a rise?”’ 

“No,” said Eve calmly. “I never at- 
tempt to accomplish a fait accompli.” 

“Why d’you call me a missioner and talk 
about choking me off? You know it’s 
unfair and uncivil.”’ 

“T don’t consider it unfair, and whether 
it’s civil or not doesn’t concern me.” 

“Then it should,’ said Broke shortly. 
“And in future I’ll be glad if it does. I’m 
not rude to you and I see no reason why you 
should be rude to me.” 

Eve laughed musically. 

“You have been most offensive,” she 
said. “Familiarity breeds contempt, I 


know. Still, one likes it to be veiled. + 
least I do. You might make a note of th, 
And next time you feel impelled to reyi- 
my manners ——” 

“‘Bve, Eve, why do you speak like this’ 

“Tn the hope that you’ll understand. ' 
we’re to continue to live together, I ady. 
you to pull up your socks. Because. 
amuses me to let you hold the reins — 

Jeremy turned. 

“You’re determined to force my han¢. 
he said quietly. ‘‘I beg that in future y 
will take only one cocktail before a mea) 

Eve raised her eyebrows and sighed. _ 

“Your request is refused,” she said, 

“Must I make it an order?” 

Mrs. Broke stared. 

“An order?” she said, rising. 

“An order—which I shall enforce.” 

Jeremy watched the blood mount to ¢. 
glorious temples, the exquisite lips tighte 
the red glow of anger steal into the gre 
brown eyes. 

He continued evenly, “I am determin 
that my wife shall not cheapen herself, 1 
entreated in vain; I’ve used argument ai 
it’s failed; and so I must use power.” _ 

“Power?” breathed the girl. “Powe 
When you make enough money to pay yo! 
washing bills He 

Jeremy stiffened suddenly and went vei 
pale. With a hammering heart his wi 
stood still as death. For a moment |] 
spoke no word. Then, “I’m going out,” | 
said shortly. ‘‘Don’t wait for lunch. 
shan’t be back till seven. I shall come bac 
then—this time. But if ever you say suc 
a thing again, or anything like it, I sha 
walk right out for good.” : 

. He picked up his hat and coat and passe 
out of the room. 


Rome has much to offer. She offere 
much to Broke that April morning. Bi 
all he took was the aged Appian Wa 
tramping this steadily with an empty pij 
between his teeth and the thin rain playir 
on his face. He had no eyes for his flar 
guards, no thoughts for the pomp of traft 
that had swept or stalked or stumbled ov 
his present path to build a world. Hew 
aware only of a proud, passionate fac 
angry, yet exquisite in anger—the face of 
spoiled child. | 

Sixteen miles he covered before he r 
turned to the hotel, hungry and -healthi 
tired, but with a clear brain and steadfa 
heart. 

He had been checking and weighi 
many things. He had reviewed his marrik 
life, faced the mistakes he had made ar’ 
steeled- himself to pay for every one of ther 
He had found himself wanting in patienc 
slow to make due allowance, visiting Ex 
with ills which his own shortcomings he’ 
begotten. More. The bill his heart he 
run up was truly formidable. To do h 
darling pleasure he had let everything r 
for month after flashing month. He ha 
smiled at this extravagance, abetted thi| 
whim, encouraged that vanity. They ha 
drifted—gone as they pleased. The trivii 
round had been bought off, the comme 
task compounded with. Discipline had bi! 
come a dead letter; indulgence, lord « 
misrule And it was his fault. She we 
a child and—she had great possessions; § 
life and love had become two exceller| 
games, effortless, fruitful. Indubitably, | 
was his fault. He should have pointed th 
child, steadied her, used his experience 
His failure was inexcusable, because he ha 
been through the mill, seen that life at an: 
rate was no game; a stroll or a struggle 
perhaps, according as fate laid down, bu| 
not a game. The pity was they might hav) 
strolled so pleasantly. : | 

Jeremy had also reviewed the recen 
affray. He had decided that he had bee, 
clumsy, quick to anger and blunt. But hi 
was perfectly certain, first that his conten 
tion had been sound, and second that hii 
withdrawal was wholly justified. More 
over, cost what it might, if ever again Ev’ 
laid such a whip across his shoulders ht 
would have to go. Had he been less pune! 
tilious, had he ever given his wife the slight: 
est cause, it would have been different. A‘ 
it was, to condone such usage would bé 
fatal. Her respect for him, his respect for 
himself, would rapidly bleed to death, an¢ 
happiness would shrivel like a fallen leaf. 
There would in fact be nothing at all tc 
stay for—unless one cared for love with his 
tongue in his cheek. 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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(Continued from Page 134) ; 

That she had drawn such a whip had 
pened Broke’s eyes. He had been hurt— 
aturally; but he was far more concerned. 
‘en months ago ——- Jeremy blamed 
imself very much indeed. He was, of 
ourse, most deeply in love with his wife 
nd she with him. 

_When he came in that evening she flung 
er arms round his neck and burst into 
ars. 

“What do you think of me?”’ she wailed. 
I must have been mad. You are so won- 
orful, Jeremy, so wonderfully sweet about 

all; and then I take up your sweetness 
ad slash you across the face. Jeremy boy, 
lyu’ve got a cad for a wife.” 

_ Jeremy kissed her hair. 

1 “My lady,” he said. “‘My darling.” 

Eve shook her glorious head. 

“No,” she said. ‘“‘No lady. Don’t call 
e that again. I’ve done the unspeakable 

ing. Lknowit. If you’d given me cause, 
would’ve been the grossest form. But as 
‘ings are ” She drew away and 

issed a hand over her eyes. “I think I 
sust be possessed, Jeremy. Of course I 
dn’t a leg—about the drinks, I mean. 
ou were perfectly right. But I can mend 
jat. Ill never touch a cocktail again as 
lngasI live. But I can’t mend the other.” 

“It’s mended,” said Jeremy, taking her 
jnds in his, “I made you mad as a hor- 
it. I didn’t mean to, dear; but I’m 
amsy, you know. Well, when you’re mad, 
\u just pick up the first brick. You don’t 
cre what it’s made of or what it is. The 
}int is it’s something to heave.” 

Eve looked him in the face. 

“There was a label on that brick—Not 
t be Thrown,” she said. “‘We’ve all got 
to or three bricks labeled like that—Do 
Isat Touch—Dangerous. I think from 
\iat you said, that brick is marked Dan- 
¢rous too.”’ 

Jeremy bowed his head. 

“ee Yes.” 

“Jeremy,’’ said Eve, “‘you’ve something 
lhaven’t got—thousands of things, of 
curse, but especially one. And that’s my 
rspect.”” 

Her husband smiled. Then he extended 
}; arms and brought her face to his chin. 

“You’ve got mine anyway,” he said. 

“ce Rot ! 3 
Jeremy nodded solemnly. 

“To tell you the truth,” he said, ‘“‘you 
aye lost it. If you could have seen your- 
s eee 
“A sulky child,” said Eve. 

“No,” said Broke. ‘‘A—a princess.” 
“That’s not what you married.” 

“T know. But that was your fault. 
yu went and gave me my choice.” 

A mischievous look stole into the big 
kown eyes. 

“What a fool I was!” said Eve, and put 
u her mouth. 


If the Brokes had slid back for ten 
nonths, for the next six they went steadily 
f-ward, hand in hand. It was the strangest 
pogress. Luxury, idleness, ease certainly 
ene behind, but dutifully, as servants 
sould. 

4 jovial discipline jogged by their side. 
Fspect and self-respect marched solemnly 
a2ad. 

Jeremy did admirably. Eve was twenty- 
s. She was worth twenty thousand pounds 
arear. Finally, she was American. With 
inmite patience, with gentleness, firmly 
h* husband went to work—helping his 
we, helping himself, helping his wile to 
hip him and always giving her the glory. 
Ke gave it back always, with a look in her 
eps that money cannot buy. 

Che vanities of a wicked world were 
ajinst her, but her love and respect for 
Jiemy beat them back. She began to see 
tlh smile on Discipline’s face, look for his 
cherful wink, glow before his bluff praise. 

Jne November morning Jeremy woke to 
fii her fully dressed. This was unusual. 
Tat one’s fast should be broken in bed was 
o: of the articles of Mrs. Broke’s faith. 
S|soon as her husband could speak he 
ala what was wrong. After a little, a 


chid told him her tale. 

‘You remember that poor man yester- 
dy I gave half a crown to? Well, what’s 
hif a crown to me? It wasn’t giving him 
arthing, really. I mean, I wasn’t missing 
arthing. It wasn’t hurting me. So I 
thught if this morning I got up at seven 
jock —— It sounds silly, because it 
hin’t done him any good. But he did have 
hihalf crown, and I—well, I’m glad I’m 
ujnow, but I do hope it was a deserving 

, Jeremy.” . 


THE SATURDAY 


Her husband slid out of bed and picked 
up her hand. 

“T take my hat off,” he said uncertainly. 

And as is so often the way, two days later 
the pretty pilgrims’ progress came to a 
violent end. 

It was a bleak afternoon, with a sky of 
concrete and a wind that cut like a lash. 

Eve, who had been to the dressmaker’s, 
was sitting before the fire, reflecting com- 
fortably that in ten days’ time she and 
Jeremy would be in the South of France. 
Her husband entered quickly. 

“Sorry I’m late, my darling, but when 
he’d finished with me he said he was going 
south and I was fool enough to offer to 
drive him down. You know what these art- 
ists are. Five and twenty minutes he kept 
me waiting.” He stooped and kissed her. 
“And—and I’ve a confession to make.” 

“Go on,” said Eve, smiling. 

“T’ve done it again, Eve.” 

“What?” 

Jeremy stepped to the fire. 

“Got stopped in the park.” 

“Jeremy !” 

“T’m awfully sorry, dear. It’s a kind of 
disease with me.” 

“But,you gave me your word 

“T know. I’m frightfully sorry. I 
wasn’t thinking about speed. As a matter 
of fact, I was talking to Hudibras. And 
then, just as I was going to switch out of 
Clarence Gate, they pulled me up. Per- 
fectly ridiculous, of course. The road was 
clear.” 

“That’s hardly the point,’ said Eve 


” 


~ coldly. 


“T know, I know.”’ He paused. Then, 
“Of course you'll think I’m mad; but, 
Eve, ten minutes later I did it again.” 

His wife sat up. 

“ Again?” 

Jeremy swallowed. 

“Again,” hesaid uncomfortably. “Down 
Constitution Hill. I tell you, Eve, I could 
hardly believe my eyes. Just as I got to the 
Palace, out they stepped. Thirty-three 
miles an hour. They’re perfectly right.” 

“And you promised to keep to twenty!” 

“T know. I’m frightfully sorry. It just 
shows ——”’ 

Eve laughed. : 

“Tt shows you don’t care. I’ve begged 
and prayed you just for my sake to go 
slow. You know why. Because I’m wor- 
ried to death when you’re out alone. You 
know it. Over and over again you’ve given 
your word.” 

Jeremy stared at the floor. 

“T’ll give up driving,” he said. 

“T don’t care what you do. The damage 
is done. I begged, you swore, and now 
you’ve broken your word. If the police 
hadn’t stopped you I should never have 
known. The obvious inference is that 
you're breaking it all the time.” 

“T haven’t really, Eve. I’ve crawled 
about. But today I got talking and a 

“Why,” said Eve, “should I believe 
you? What does it matter whether I do or 
not? Day in, day out I try to do what you 
want. I’m sick and tired of trying to do 
your will. Yet I keep on because it amuses 
you—amuses you to see me cramp my 
style. God knows why. It’s a funny form 
of love. But that’s by the way. I try. I 
sweat and grunt and slave—for peace in 
our time. And you stand over me and keep 
my nose to the stone. I’m not like that. 
It wouldn’t amuse me to put you through 
the hoop. Only one wretched favor I’ve 
ever asked; and that I asked because I 
loved you.” 

“T know,” said Broke. “I’msorry. I’ve 
no excuse. But don’t lay on so hard, Eve. 
You know it doesn’t amuse me to ——”’ 

“Then why do you do it?” said Eve. 
“Don’t say ‘Out of love,’ or I shall burst.’ 

“T do what I do,” said Broke, ‘‘ because 
I want you to get the most out of life.’’ 

“Oh, let us pray!” 

Jeremy bit his lip. 

“You do it,” continued his wife, ‘‘to 
assert your authority. If the money was 
yours and not mine, you’d have the whip 
hand. As it isn’t, you play the priest, trade 
on my better feelings, take advantage of 
my love. I didn’t marry you for that, you 
know.” 

“You will please,” said Jeremy, “take 
that back at once.” 

His wife stared. 

“You're out for trouble,’ she said. 
“Well, here it is—hot and strong. I said I 
didn’t marry you for that. Well, I don’t 
pay you for that either.” 

Without a word Jeremy left the room. 
Ten minutes later he passed out of the 
house. 
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LISLE, 


The best Ginger 


Ale you ever tasted: 
made right in 
your own home 


AKE your own ginger ale at home. 

Have it ready whenever you are 
thirsty or when “‘company”’ comes. Know 
that it is pure—made with real ginger 
root. 


A package of Hires Household Ex- 
tract for making ginger ale costs only 
25c and makes 80 glasses of the best 
and purest ginger ale you ever tasted. 


It is just as quickly and easily made 
as the rootbeer you make from Hires 
Household Extract. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
208 South 24th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charles E. Hires Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Hires 
HOUSEHOLD EXTRACTS 


at home 


If your dealer cannot 
( supply you, send 25cand 
we will send post-paid 


package direct, or send 
$2.80 for carton of one 
dozen. Canada and 
foreign price, 35cand $4, 
respectively. 
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} HIGH STANDARD 


PAINT 


Would you like to have 
beautiful, white woodwork 
in your home? Linduro 
Enamel will provide such 
a finish—a finish that is 
smooth and satin-like in 
appearance and that will 
add immeasurably to the 
cheerfulness of every room. 
Further, this finish can 
easily be kept spotless just 
by wiping it with a damp 
cloth, so that it is as prac- 
tical as it is beautiful. Lin- 
duro is alsomade in GRAY, 
IVORY and OLD 
IVORY. 
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Varnish 


Never Tums 


White 


MADE BY 
we Brothers Company 
N <— Factories —— TORONTO 
RANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CHES 


Never turns White 


SK any experienced cabinet maker what kind of 
varnish is best for refinishing furniture. He will 
tell you to choose a varnish with a good body—one 
that flows freely without sagging—one that works 
smoothly under the brush—one that sets slowly and 
dries quickly to a finish that can be rubbed to a deep 
rich lustre. Neptunite Rubbing Varnish will do this— 
it will give remarkably long wear—it will withstand 
hot or cold water, steam, or even acid. 


It is an excellent varnish for woodwork as well as 
furniture. It produces, when rubbed, a soft, satin-like 
finish that brings out the full beauty of the natural 
wood grain. 


There are four Neptunite Varnishes, each one cre- 
ated to do one thing well— Neptunite Floor for floors— 
Neptunite Rubbing and Neptunite Interior for both 
woodwork and furniture—and Neptunite Spar for all 
exterior uses. All Neptunites are heat-proof and water- 
proof—never turn white—won’t even scratch white. 


Neptunite is carefully made and just as carefully 
sold. Only one dealer—the Lowe Brothers Dealer—in 
your community can supply you. From him you can be 
assured of getting not only high quality paints and 
varnishes but also sound advice as to how to use them. 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 


Dayton, Ohio Toronto, Canada 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Factories 
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PAINTS & VARNISHES 
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For month after halting month Eve car- 
ried on. The girl hoped desperately that 
Jeremy would return. If he did he should 
find her soul swept and garnished. She 
| dressed soberly, spent so much and no 
more, rose always at eight. She kept the 
same state, but entertained the less fortu- 
nate, was always lending her cars. When 
she saw some object she fancied she asked 
the price and gave the amount to charity. 
Herein she was scrupulous. A chinchilla 
coat attracted her very much. Still, her 
sables were perfect. Besides After 
careful reflection she decided that but for 
Jeremy’s teaching she would have bought 
the fur—and wrote a check for the sick for 
four hundred pounds. 

She made no search for her husband—not 
because she was proud, but because she felt 
that it was vain. If he was coming he would 
come. If he was not Had she stum- 
bled across him she would have begged and 
prayed. But look she would not. She had 
no doubt at all that she was up against fate, 
and Jeremy had always said that fate didn’t 
like you to try to force its hand. “So sure 
as you do, my lady, you lose your labor.” 

She often wondered why she had lost her 
head that bitter afternoon. After all, to ex- 
ceed a limit was not a grave offense. He 
was careful in traffic, no doubt; and then, 
slipping into the park he hurried along. 
Besides, he was only hastening back to 
her, and he had been so humble. 

Eve decided that she had been possessed. 
Some malignant devil had entered into her 
soul, distorting truth, ranting of motes and 
beams, raising a false resentment of a ficti- 
tious injury. 

To say that she missed him is to call 
leviathan a fish. Only the fetish that she 
must do his will saved her alive. The night 
of his going she lifted up her head, shook the 
tears from her eyes and answered two let- 
ters that she had left too long. 

And now four months had gone by. 

Sitting before the fire Eve thought of the 
past with blank, see-nothing eyes. For the 
millionth time she wondered where Jeremy 
was, how he was faring, what he was doing 
to live. Never had riches seemed so empty, 


| some dusty mantc<lpiece. 


luxury so drear as they had seemed since 
she had been alone... The thought that as 
like as not he was going hungry tore at her 
heart. 

She picked up the paper to try to dis- 
tract her thoughts. 

Staring straight at her was the adver- 
tisement of the St. James’ Review. This 
was announcing the contents of the current 
issue. Third on the list was: 


BABEL: Jeremy Broke 


A child fell upon the telephone. A sub- 
editor or someone was speaking: 

“I’m afraid we’re not at liberty to give 
his address, but if you write him a letter 
care of this office it will be sent on at once.”’ 

“All right,” said Eve. “Thank you.” 

A child’s letter went off by messenger 
within half an hour: 


My Darling Jeremy: I would like to come to 
you if you will tell me where you are. I have 
tried very hard to do what you would have 
liked ever since you went, and if you had been 
here I should have been very happy. Please let 
me come, because if you don’t [ don’t think I 
shall be able to go on. I would try, of course, 
but I think I should break. I’ve tried to write 
calmly, darling, but I shall be very glad to hear 
as soon as you can. Oh, Jeremy, my precious, 
I suppose you couldn’t wire. 

Your very loving, EVE. 


No sooner had the letter been dispatched 
than a terror that it would miscarry flung 
into Eve’s heart. She saw it being mislaid, 
forgotten, let to join the faded habitués of 
Of course she 
should have marked it Important, in- 
closed it in a note to the editor saying how 
serious it was, asking for it to be expressed 
or sent by hand. Then, at least, he would 
have taken action. Besides, it was serious— 
desperately so; and urgent—most urgent. 
Yet she had done nothing to accelerate a 
reply—nothing. What a fool she was! 
She had certainly asked him to wire, but 
why not to telephone? If the letter had 
gone to him by hand and he were to have 
telephoned: 

The tide of apprehensive impatience rose 
to an intolerable height. Eve rose to her 
feet and stood twisting her fingers. After a 
moment, trembling a little, she stepped to 
the telephone. 

“Oh, I rang up a little while ago and 
asked for Mr. Broke’s address—Mr. Jer- 
emy Broke. And you said—I think I spoke 
to you—you said that if I sent a letter ——” 

“Yes, I remember.’ 


May 24, m 
\q 

“Well, I’ve just sent you a letter\y 
hand, but I ought to have marked it 4. 
portant, and—and—well, I really shciq 
have inclosed it in a note to you because’s 
very urgent and I would like it sent or, 
messenger boy if you could doit. At onc_ 
tonight, I mean. You see 2 

“T don’t think he’s in London. Wa g 
minute.”” The voice became almost inajj- 
ble. Frantically Eve strained her es. 
“Broke. Jeremy Broke—fellow that wi. 
Babel : Messenger boy. . |, 
Rome, isn’t it? Poste Restante, Ron” 
The voice returned to the mouthpj):, 
“No, I’m ‘afraid Hullo! “Are \y 
there? Hullo! Hullo a 

After a moment or two the speaker 
placed his receiver with a sigh. 

“Cut off,” he said wearily. ‘“‘Nevermi|, 
She’ll ring up again.” ; 

He was quite wrong. He had had his | ¢ 
conversation with Mrs. Broke. The lai; 
was already preparing to leave for Iti, 
Two days later the lady had reached Ro: 
and was being rapidly driven to the F; 
Hotel. Purposely she avoided the Gra , 
where she and Jeremy had stayed—c- 
turies ago. 

She passed into the hall and up to » 
polished bureau. The reception clerk 3; 
busy, speaking into the telephone: 

“Oui, madame. . . . Parfaitement. . | 
Jusqu’a samedi prochain les deus, et ap: 
samedi les trois avec un salon en suite. . | 
C’est entendu, madame. . Merci.” 

He left the instrument, stooped to m:} 
a entry and turned with an apology ) 

ve. 

“Hullo, Jeremy,’’ said his wife. 


At half past eight that evening Jere’ 
Broke, gentleman, entered the Grand Ho! 
and sent up hisname. His head was achi> 
and he felt rather tired. He wonder. 
dully what this dinner with Eye wov\ 
bring forth. The great gulf fixed betwe 
them seemed exceeding wide; everythi: 
was insisting upon its width. Not sir 
the day on which he had left her house h| 
he been used as a gentleman; now he ¥; 
treated with respect—which her wealth h| 
induced. A page she would presently ) 
was dancing attendance; here was 1? 
pomp of a salon which she had purchasi; 
there was champagne waiting for which: ? 
would pay. 

As the door closed behind him, anot!r 
was opened and Eve in a plain black fre: 
came into the room. 

“Oh, Jeremy!” | 

He went to her quickly and kissed 11 
hands and lips. The big brown e1; 
searched his steadily. He smiled bai 
“What is it, Jeremy? Why are you pl:- 
ing up?” 

Jeremy dropped her fingers and turn] 
away. - 

“The burnt child,” he said slow, 
“dreads the fire.’ 

“Are you sorry I came?” 

“Oh, Eve!” 

He drew in his breath sharply, hesitat| 
and fell to playing with his mustache. | 

Dinner was served. The meal did mu 
for both of them, as meals can. Jeremy 
headache passed and Eve was refreshe 
The flesh being fortified, the spirit lifted 1 
its head. By the time the servants hi. 
withdrawn they were exchanging news wi 
zest. | 
“So, really,”’ concluded Jeremy, settlii 
himself in a chair, “I’ye—I’ve done vel 
well. It’s a most entertaining job—smoot 
ing down the indignant, humoring tl 
whimsical, bluffing the undesirable, assis 
ing the helpless, shepherding the vague. © 
never had the faintest idea how many r 
markable people are floating around. W 
had a fellow one day who stayed for s. 
weeks. He went to bed when he arrived an’ 
he never got up. For six solid weeks I 
stayed in his bed. Nothing the matter wit) 
him. No suggestion of ill health. It was jus 
his way of life. He did it wherever he wen’ 
Chauffeur and valet kicking their heels a. 
day. He wouldn’t have the valet in hi 
room except to shave him. Said he didn’ 
like his face. Then one day he got up an’ 
left for Naples. * 99 

“I got off once—with an old Bnglis! 
lady. She had a courier and two maids an' 
traveled with her own bath. She used to }’) 
ringing me up the whole day long and s 
never went out or came in without spea 
ing to me. It was most embarrassing. 
gave me a check when she left for a hun 
dred pounds. I tore it up, of course. 

“You would,” said Eve. 2 ee 

“Well, I couldn’t take money like that.’ 

(Continued on Page 141) 


. 


(Continued from Page 138) 

“Plenty of people do.” 

“Yes, but oe 

Eve leaned forward. ; 

““She wanted you to have it, Jeremy. 
the was rich and it gave her pleasure to 
pend her money like that. Your con- 
cience was clear.” , 

Jeremy shifted in his chair. 

“Tt wouldn’t ’ve been,’”’ he said, “‘if I’d 
‘ozen onto it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I didn’t deserve it.” 
| “Wasn’t that a matter for her?” 

The man hesitated. Then, “‘I just couldn’t 
ike it,” he said. 

“Because it was a tip?”’ 
| “Oh, no. If it had been a fiver—well, I 
‘uppose I’d been attentive, and I’ve no 
alse pride.” 

' “Then why,” said Eve, “‘why did you 
am it down?” 
| Jeremy laughed. 

“T’m damned if I know,” he said. ‘But 

couldn’t be done.” 

Eve lay back in her chair and crossed her 


gs. 

“Shall I tell you?” she said. ‘‘ Because 
owre a gentleman. You thought she’d 
ist her head—she probably had—and you 
/eren’t going to take advantage of a run- 
way heart. That hundred pounds was 
/@sar’s; you rendered it whence it came.” 

Broke got upon his feet and turned to 
ie mantelpiece. Presently he took out a 
ipe and a well-worn pouch. 


| “TI suppose you’re right,” he said slowly. . 


After a long look Eve lowered her eyes to 
ie floor. 

“You got off once before, Jeremy— 
early three years ago nqw.”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Jeremy, pressing tobacco 
ome. 

Rei you think I’d lost my head?” 

ce fo} ” 


“Or that to take my money would be 
iking advantage of my heart?”’ 

ae No.’ , 

“Yet you rendered it to Cesar—every 
ant.’’ She leaped to her feet and caught 
ie lapels of his coat.. “Every rotten cent 
iat the good God had given us to make us 
appy you rendered unto Cesar as though 
' were Cesar’s. And it wasn’t Cesar’s, 
eremy. It was ours—yours and mine.” 
ler voice broke and the tears came into 
er eyes. “I was so happy, dear, to think 
was rich, because I felt I’d got something 
‘orth sharing—which you would share. I 
‘as so proud and happy. And then—you— 
‘ouldn’t—share—it. Well, at first I was 
ismayed, as children are. You married a 
hild, you know. . I tell you, I was 
2ady to ery for disappointment. And then 
iddenly I saw something very magnifi- 
2nt—unearthly handsome, Jeremy, in 
our refusal. It was something so bright 
ind shining that I couldn’t think of any- 
‘ning else. I found you were paying me a 
ompliment for all the world to see such as 
0 woman with money had ever been paid 
efore. Well, I’m vain; and the childish 
npulse to burst into tears was swallowed 
'p in pride to think that I had for my hus- 
and so fine a gentleman. I found it so 
flattering, Jeremy; I was just drunk with 
anity. And so I became a princess—you 
1ade me one, dear; and the child that you 
iarried disappeared, and with the child dis- 
ppeared the idea of sharing—a princess 
oesn’t share. That it was our money never 
ecurred to me again. I had no eyes for 
ich an idea. Every hour of every day you 
aowed me that it was mine, and I came to 
\rize its possession because it had brought 
ne this superb allegiance. I sank to be a 
jueen, Jeremy, and dragged you down to 
le the keeper of my purse—you. And then 
| day came when the queen became im- 
lerious, high with her faithful servant, 
aought him presumptuous, rose in the dig- 
lity he’d given her and asked who paid 
iim to keep the privy purse.” There was 
| long silence. Presently Eve went on: 
“a then a strange thing happened. You 


THE SATURDAY 


went, of course. But so did the queen, 
Jeremy. So did the pride and vanity and all 
the false position you had built up. And if 
you could have seen what was left, you’d 
*ve seen a child crying—because it had no 
playmate to share its pretty toys. 

“T say the false position you had built 
up. Jeremy lad, it’s true. I let you build 
it, of course. I gave you the bricks. If I 
hadn’t been so vain—so hellishly vain—I’d 
*ve caught your arm at the beginning and 
stopped the rot. You built so faithfully, 
Jeremy, with the cleanest, honestest heart. 
And I watched you and let you build and 
thought how wonderful it was. And all the 
time you were rendering our happiness to 
Cesar. He’s had a year of it already—a 
long, matchless year out of our little 
treasure. Oh, Jeremy, Jeremy, you’re not 
going to give him any more?”’ 

Jeremy caught her to him and held her 
close. 

“My eloquent darling,” he said, with his 
cheek against hers. ‘‘But you’ve forgotten 
my sex. A man 

“You’d’ve married me if I’d been poor?” 

“You know I would.” 

“Tt was because I was rich that you 
wouldn’t speak?” 

“ce Yies? 

“Tt was the child you wanted to play 
with—not her toys?” 

“e Yes? 

“Why, then your honor is clean, and it’ll 
always be clean so long as you’d play with 
the child if she had no toys. You wouldn’t 
want me to throw my toys away; I’ve al- 
ways had them to play with. Yet how 
d’you think I feel when the child I’ve 
picked to be my playfellow won’t share my 
pretty toys?”’ 

“T wonder,” said Jeremy slowly—‘“I 
wonder whether you’re right. ‘Unto 
Cesar.’ You mean I’ve been paying con- 
science money—which I never owed?” 

Eve nodded. The man put her gently 
aside and began to pace the room. 

Slight fingers to mouth, Eve watched 
him as one watches the flow of a crisis 
which one is powerless to treat. Her face 
was calm and she stood like statuary; only 
the rise and fall of her breast betrayed her 
hammering heart. Her brain was straining 
frantically to perceive the line she would 
have to take. She had moved him—shaken 
him plainly. Everything in the world was 
depending on how she handled the next 
move Jeremy made. 

Suddenly he swung round. 

“BHve, if I come back my livelihood’s 
gone. And I mayn’t be quite so lucky— 
another time.” 

His wife stood up. 

“You go too fast, Jeremy. I’ve suffered, 
you know—most terribly. And I can’t go 
through it again.’’ She hesitated. ‘‘Before 
you come back, you must promise—to play 
with my toys.” 

For a long minute Jeremy stood regard- 
ing his wife. Then suddenly he smiled—the 
smile of aman who has suddenly come upon 
the truth. He stepped to Eve and put his 
arms about her. 

“What a fool I’ve been!” he said. 
“What a blinking, blear-eyed fool! Of 
course, it’s partly your fault. You gave me 
my choice when you had no choice to give.” 

“What do you mean, Jeremy?” 

“You asked me which I would marry— 
the child or the witch or the princess. Well, 
I couldn’t pick and choose. I had to marry 
the three—or none at all.” 

a3 But fee ti} 

“Listen! When youw’re a child, I’ll play 
with your pretty toys; when you're a 
witch, T’1I—I’ll play with your beautiful 
hair; and when you're a princess Mi 

“Yes, yes?” eagerly. 

“Why, then,”’ said Jeremy proudly, ‘‘I’ll 
play the prince.” 

: A glorious smile swept into his darling’s 
ace, 

“And they lived happily,” she breathed. 

Jeremy nodded. 

“Ever after,” he whispered. 
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to second base. 


No game or sport is too fast for those won- 
derful suction cup soles that grip the ground 
the instant your feet touch it. You can be off 
like a shot, stop, dodge or turn with never a 


fear of slipping. 


For hiking, sailing or all around summer 
use they are the most comfortable shoes you 
ever wore. 


You'll get your money’s worth in Grip Sures 
too. Every pair is made by hand and built up 
of the finest materials—long wearing Top 
Notch duck for the uppers, speedy new rubber 
for the soles and genuine full grained Cowhide 
leather for the trimmings and ankle patches. 

You can always be sure you are getting the genuine 
Grip Sures with patented suction cup soles just by 


seeing the Top Notch Cross on the soles and ankle 
patches and the name Grip Sure on the soles. 


Grip Sure ! 
The shoes that help you win 


HERE is a mighty big percentage in favor 
of the man or boy who wears Grip Sures. 
Surefootedness counts for a lot when you are 
trying to stop a sizzling hot liner or making 
a quick getaway to beat the catcher’s throw 


66 TRADE MARK 99 
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BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Makers of Top Notch Rubber Footwear 


Beacon Falls 


- 


Connecticut, U.S. A. 
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Mighty PopularThis Summer 


PIONEER SPORTS BELTS 


for Men and Women 


Stylish, yet wonderfully cool and comfortable, they are 
indispensable for wear with sports clothes. Ideal for golf- 
ing, tennis, boating and general ‘‘hot weather’”’ dress. 


Striking silk effects in club colors are all the rage this summer. Ask 
to see the “‘ Wimbledon” or ‘‘ Knickerbocker,” also the fancy silk belts 
leather lined. Also made in ‘‘Linen” color to match linen knickers 
and ‘“‘Tennis White”’ for ducks and flannels. Like all Pioneer Belts, 
Pioneer Sports Belts are made from only the finest materials. All 
buckles are of solid nickel and rustless. 


Ask to see Pioneer Sports Belts at the men’s wear counter in better stores. 
If your dealer doesn’t carry them, write us 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
For 47 years Manufacturers of 


Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts Pioneer-Brighton Garters 


Also Sole Makers of 
Kazoo Athletic Suspender Waists 


No. 800 
Club colors. 
$1.00 


No. 760 
Club colors. 


No.697—Colors: 
, Linen, Pongee, 
Tennis White. 
$1.00 


WIMBLEDON 
Club colors. 
$1.50 


SPORTS BELTS 
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CAMPING=OR MOVING? 


(Continued from Page 10) 


other groceries, and any other odds and 
ends that happen to be lying loose around 
the house. 

An unjust comparison? Not at all. In 
fact, not nearly in keeping with any number 
of instances that are recallable from actual 
experience. I recently received a letter 
from a young man contemplating a trip in 
the Rocky Mountains. He named his car, 
a sturdy enough automobile of the cheap 
variety, but far removed indeed from a 
vehicle of trucking power. Yet all he 
wanted to take along was a party of five 
persons besides himself, a trailer weighing 
861 pounds, a forty-foot tent, two iron beds 
with springs and mattresses, an iron stove 
and other equipment built upon the same 
lines! Or to go farther: 

One rainy day last spring a floundering, 
mud-splattered car wabbled up the main 
street of town and stopped in front of the 
garage. There was something wrong. The 
car wouldn’t pull. On the last grade it had 
been a matter of heroic measures, dragging 
along in low, with the engine boiling every 
mile or so. The owner simply couldn’t 
understand it. We fell to talking. 

“T don’t know what’s come over the old 
concrete mixer,” he said. “It never acted 
like this before.” 

“How much of a load are you carrying?” 
I asked. 


“Not anything unusual. Only six 
people.” 
“So?” I glanced at the car. The fend- 


ers were so low in the rear that two mud 
lanes had been formed in them where the 
rear wheels had touched, pushing the silt 
from the road to the sides and naturally 
forming an impediment to travel. The 
springs were nearly straight, so great was 
the weight upon them. I pressed the ques- 
tion. “But you’re carrying equipment 
too. 

The motorist beamed. 

“You know it!” he announced proudly. 
“Say, nobody ever went out better fitted 
up thanI am. WhenI camp, I camp. Say, 
do you know what I’ve got? An ice box! 
Invented it myself. Look.” 


An Ice Box ’n’ Everything 


He led the way to the back of the car, 
where, lashed in unexplainable fashion to 
the tire carrier and the top braces, was a 
heavy oaken box, which must of itself have 
weighed all of fifty pounds. Within, he 
confessed, was fifty pounds of ice. At least, 
there had been fifty pounds when he 
started. 

‘And where are you going?” I asked. 

“Up Fall River.” 

“How’ll you get ice there?” 


DRAWN BY G, 8B INWOOD 
Auto Camper: Mary, 


“Oh, T’ll come down into town fojt 
every day or so.” 

“Great! How much provisioning ‘ 
you carrying?” 

He went over the list: Sixty pieces)f 
canned goods, weighing from four ounce'y 
two pounds each, bottles of condiments ; q 
sauces, a fourteen-pound ham, a sidef 
bacon, and so on interminably. Finally 
light began to dawn upon him, and. 
started to estimate the weight of the y,- 
ous things he was carrying to a camp fr} 
which he intended to make almost di; 
trips to a base of supplies. The total y; 
nearly 1000 pounds! ‘ 


Weighed Down by Ignorance 


Here was the uselessness of it all: 1) 
country into which he was going was’ 
sufficient altitude to allow a temperati: 
near the freezing point every night, a. 
cool enough in the little glens by the stre: 
to keep any provisions he desired at refr. 
erator temperature. He had brought wi. 
him, among other things, eight loaves 
bread, which could not possibly resist goi 
stale. I suggested to him that when t 
camping trip was over he would thr 
away most of the ham and much of t 
bacon—a true prediction. Also, that 
would not use one-third of the clothing 
any of the hundred and one other thin 
with which he had weighted down his c: 
It was asafe prophecy. I’ve been on cam 
ing trips myself, and in less experienc: 
days J’ve done the same fool things he w 
doing. 

One can generally spot a man who knoy. 
mountains, knows motor cars and knoy 
camping. He will, in the first place, have 
tight bedding roll filled with light wool« 
army blankets, which have more warm\ 
than three times their number of cott« 
affairs and can be compressed into a sm: 
space. He will not carry camp chairs—f 
the good reason that he knows that tl 
simplest thing in camping is to find a pla 
to sit down. He will not be lugging alo: 
bed springs and mattresses, but instead w_ 
have either sleeping bags, which obvia 
blankets, or compressible cots of the ty], 
which cost no more than the ordinary kin | 
but which consist merely of a heavy pie | 
of canvas with supports that can be fold; 
independently of the cot itself, making | 
compact, small-weighted bundle. If he is| 
true outdoor man who really enjoys cam). 
ing and isn’t merely moving his place | 
domicile from the city to the country k 
means of a passenger automobile, he wi! 
have none of these things for sleeping. FE) 
will have a light waterproof canvas baj| 

(Continued on Page 145) 


I Find We Haven't Room for the Absolute Necessities — We Can 


Only Take What We’ve Simply Got to Have 


_.. 


(Continued from Page 142) 

nto which his blankets can be rolled for 
yacking; and when night approaches he 
vill stop at the last town, roll up to the 
ivery stable, buy a small part of a bale of 
iay for twenty cents, toss it into the car; 
nd then when he reaches his abiding place 
or the night he will fill the canvas bag with 
t and lace it up. There is no better bed in 
he world, taking into consideration the 
leep-producing qualities of the open air. 

For a tent, he will have a three-piece 
\fair, not one of these bulky things with a 
housand and one entrances and exits and 
jlderols. I have seen tents which, if the 
ar-famed Arabs had striven to fold them 
lently and steal away, would have sounded 
‘ke the gentle cooing of a boiler factory; 
aings with conical tops for beauty, striped 
\, pretty designs and necessitating from 
ine to three tent poles to hold them erect, 
) say nothing of stakes and ropes and 
vandards. Just why beauty is desired in a 
imp tent I do not know; especially when 
ne is going into country where the sunsets 
*e rose and mauve and purple and gold, 
here blood-red cliffs rise from mottled 
een bases, where the pines and spruce and 
vergreens of the hills stretch away in con- 
jantly lessening heights until at last they 
come mere fernlike fronds in the dis- 
‘mee, where waters bubble blue white and 
ven the chipmunks and scolding magpies 
ve masterpieces of coloration. To the 
,ountaineer, there is nothing prettier than 


', inconspicuous tent in a shelter of trees . 


nd a fire blazing before it. But perhaps he 
oesn’t know Nature. 
| That tent, by the way, is the great prob- 
m of the man who wants to travel lightly. 

must be staunch and secure and service- 
le, yet not weighty. For this reason the 
“ofessional. camper often makes his own 
nt, simply and without folderols. Here’s 
yw he does it: 

He takes first a width of waterproof can- 
us as wide as the top of his automobile, 
ith two wide strips of canvas running 
om a spot about six feet from one end, 
\is to fit over the machine and tie off on 
ie other side, allowing a wall to drop down 
\, the side of the machine. Then a few 
ches in on each side he sews a strip of 
\nvas equipped with small steel rings. 
‘hen he cuts two triangular sections for the 
sles, each of these fitted with light har- 
uss snaps. He carries two stakes, no more, 
iid these of light, strong steel, for the key 
‘akes. I have yet to see the patent sawed 
‘ooden tent stake that wasn’t a delusion 
ad a snare, at least for the mountains. 
‘hen one hits a small bowlder three inches 
iuder the surface of the ground and pounds 
id pounds with all his strength in an at- 
impt to penetrate stone with wood, some- 
‘ing simply has to happen to that stake. 
)light steel affair is small in circumference. 
| will find a hole for itself where no wood 
(n go and will stay there as long as needed. 
The other stakes are more of a decora- 
in, anyway, to hold the canvas in shape, 
ad they can be cut at the camping 
found—the key stakes hold the tent, the 
chers merely support it. 


} 


Comfortable and Sensible 


'The tie-off ropes are not permanently 
¢ixed to the canvas. Instead, they are 
rarely looped or knotted affairs, with the 
cher ends taped against fraying, so that 
tey can be slipped in or out of rings at will. 
Now when the camper reaches his resting 
sot for the night there is no laborious put- 
thg up of a tent. Instead, he throws the 
ht top piece into place and ties it off. 
‘hen, one by one, he raises the equally 
ht sides—light because he is not dragging 
te whole tent with him every time he 
myves—and clips them into place by the 
snple operation of pressing the harness 
aps against the rings. The slight flap of a 
vy inches protruding at each side provides 
‘ain shed. One end of each side ties off to 
automobile wheel. The other runs to the 
-off point of the top, which in turn hooks 
toa key stake. And there you are. The 
rance slit in one side is kept closed by 
t2 simple operation of a harness clip and a 
rig. A few wooden stakes set between the 


. Difficult, isn’t it? 


% ones provide against sagging. That’s 


] 


So it goes, all through the list, the equip- 
nt of the person who camps comfortably 
dsensibly. In this connection, there is no 
h thing as absolute comfort in camping 
hin the reach of anyone who cannot 
ord to have following him a retinue of 
icles and attendants. By absolute com- 
ft, I mean that it is not possible for one to 
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reproduce in the open the conveniences of 
home; it is this effort that leads to inter- 
minable overloading and lugging along of 
useless, nonsensical things, which often 
lead not only to more discomfort but to de- 
cided inconveniences and trouble as well. 

As an example, a camping friend, who 
happens to be a magazine editor, and my- 
self have a little song we learned from a 
hobo, which we baw] forth to the assembled 
mountains whenever we start on a certain 
section of road in Colorado. It hasn’t much 
harmony, but there’s a certain degree of 
logic, and we sing it with all our heart and 
soul, especially if there are a few black- 
bottomed clouds loading around the ser- 
rated tops of Old Rabbit Ear Pass, fifty 
miles in the distance. It goes: 


Oh, there’s hills an’ holes an’ ’dobe, . 
Am’ there’s sage thet isn’t green; 
Aw th’ weather west 0’ Kremmlin’ 
Is th’ worst I ever seen! 


The reason being that out there, in the 
fifty-mile stretch lying between Kremmling 
and the natural granite of Rabbit Ear Pass, 
is an expanse of hard-surfaced speedway 
when the sun has shone, and the most 
hellish wallow hole of troubles, ruts and 
disappointments that I ever hope to bump 
into when the skies open—the trouble being 
that the skies have a habit of opening 
pretty often. 

The road is a hold-over from the old 
stage days. It is ’dobe soil for thirty miles, 
and if you don’t happen to know what 
’dobe is, allow it to be said that it‘is a gray, 
soapy, slimy, greasy, slippery, treacherous 
concoction of Hades which becomes such 
in five minutes of rain, and against which 
chains are efficacious only because they are 
less dangerous than the bare tire. More, 
when one hits ’dobe, he puts on four chains 
if he is a wise motorist, not two. The front 
wheels have a delightfully uncertain quality 
of deciding to move off the road and seek a 
new highway for themselves, usually on a 
pitch of about 10 per cent, when the moun- 
tain decides to dip off into nothingness for a 
hundred feet or so. The bad feature being 
that once the front wheels get this into their 
heads, the hind wheels become imbued 
with the same idea, chains or no chains. 


Why She Quit on Him 


So, west of Kremmling there’s ’dobe, 
and it must remain so until a real road, now 
under construction, is completed, which 
will be soon, thank goodness! Last sum- 
mer, hub-deep in the slippery stuff, grinding 
along in low with a feeling of unutterable 
speed with every shift to second, hugging 
the ruts on the hillside on every rise and 
dip, easing across the culverts while wrig- 
gling, wormlike sensations ran up and down 
my spine, I had fought away about ten 
miles—suddenly to stop. A sedan of a 
highly popular make had all the road in 
front of me—and it was standing still. That 
is, it was getting up all the power it pos- 
sessed, roaring furiously for a moment, 
spurting for a few inches, and then dying 
in disgust. 

This continued for a quarter of an hour, 
until the engine boiled. Then we went into 
consultation. I glanced upward to a large 
bundlesome something on top, covered by 
a sewed-together affair of gunny sacking. 
A wan-faced tourist, bent dejectedly over 
the wheel, faced me in utter defeat. 

*‘She’s just quit on me,” he announced. 
“T don’t know what’s the matter. She 
never did anything like this before.”’ 

Strange, but automobiles never do any- 
thing “like this’’—until they do it. I 
glanced at the road ahead. There is a de- 
ceptive something about the mountains 
that often gives to a steep grade an appear- 
ance of levelness, or at least of only a slight 
rise. It did not look like a heavy pull; 
besides, my grade gauge, a bit of mountain- 
driving equipment devised upon the same 
principle as a carpenter’s level, showed 
only 4 per cent. Therefore grade was not 
the cause. When the engine cooled he idled 
it—compression and combustion seemed 
perfect. But it wouldn’t pull the hill. 

I queried his load. It was bad enough, 
but not too bad. The mystery deepened. 
Then I noticed that the rear springs were 
flattened, the fenders resting hard upon the 
tires and jerking wildly at every attempted 
spurt of the machine. But the springs 
weren’t broken. Again I looked upward. 

“What’s that on top?” I asked. 

The man waved a hand. 

“Nothing—just a mattress. 
weigh over thirty pounds.” 

‘Waterproof covering?” 


It don’t 
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Laminex 
stands up in all climates 


Note these letters from well-known door dis- 
tributors. In each locality, the climate is unusually 
hard on doors. Laminex doors are built to 
withstand climatic changes. 


Laminex is a process of door construction which overcomes the 
expansion and contraction of tracheids or wood cells, that are the 
cause of shrinking, swelling and warping. 

Scientific tests of Laminex doors were made by Prof. B. L. Grondal 
in the Forest Products Laboratories, University of Washington. 
Laminex doors were soaked in water for 24 hours; subjected to a 
heat of 185° Fahr. for 24 hours. Not 2 Laminex door warped! 


You can obtain Laminex doors in standard designs, of Douglas 
Fir, with vertical grain stiles and rails—also all-flat grain. Every 
Laminex door is trade-marked and bears our gold label replacement 
guarantee. 


Write for valuable booklet, ‘“The Door is Important.’’ Special 
monograph for architects and contractors sent upon request. 


WATER TEST; 24 
hours soaking of 
Laminex doors showed 
complete absence of 
warping. All parts re- 
mained rigid and strong. 
Tests made in Forest 
Products Laboratories, 
School of Forestry, 
University of Washing- 
ton. 


Tue WHEELER, OsGoop CoMPANY 
Tacoma, Washington 
“The Lumber Capital of America’ 


Sales Offices: Chicago, 
Memphis, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Spokane 


Manufacturers of 
“Woco"’ Douglas Fir 
Doors and Fir Sash 


Will not shrink, 


swell or warp 
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“Well, no. Just that gunny sacking.” 

The mystery was over. It required four 
of us to drag that thing off the top of the 
car; and when at last, a sloshing weight, it 
rolled to the ground, the poor old automo- 
bile seemed literally to jump upward on its 
springs. It had been raining all day, and 
all day that mattress had been soaking up 
water until the unlucky camper might as 
well have been carrying a hogshead or so 
of the weighty fluid. It had been the final 
straw, providing a burden in excess of the 
engine power. The machine whizzed along 
almost gayly after that. Returning two 
weeks later, that mattress still lay by the 
side of the road, a tribute to the love of 
comfort. 

So it goes. Travel light. That’s the pro- 
fessional camper’s motto, and it is not an 
impossible one. Examine the usual line of 
cooking utensils and you’ll find enough 
burdensome junk to equip a small-sized 
kitchen; heavy skillet or frying pan, almost 
as heavy granite ware—the usual idea of 
fitting out for a camping trip is to use things 
that have been discarded around the house. 
That is the wrong idea. 

An automobile is just so much power, no 
more. The open country is as yet, and will 
remain so for a good many years, a place of 
great or small difficulties. The mountains 
have been robbed of a good many of their 
grades, but 10 per cent affairs still remain 
in plenty. Therefore the man who desires 
to enjoy his camping trip will watch weight 
in every minute of his preparation. More, 
if he is wise, and if he gives a little thought 
to the matter of equipment beforehand, 
he will not sacrifice one iota of comfort. 
Nor will he go deep into expense. On the 
contrary, the indications are that he will 
benefit in both ways. 


Costly Economy 


I carry everything from a stove to a dish- 
pan; to say nothing of a broiler for steaks, 
six of everything for eating, frying pan, 
stewpan, coffeepot and what not. It cost, 
if I remember correctly, for the whole 
thing about eight dollars. It packs in a 
space about ten by fourteen inches and 
weighs less than twelve pounds. It took a 
bit of shopping to find it, but it was found. 
Which brings up another angle of camping 
equipment—so much of it is sold on its 
looks, or because the salesman who tells 
you of its marvelous benefits hasn’t been 
out of the city for fourteen years and 
doesn’t know what 
he is talking about. 

This, in its nat- 


ural sequence, 
brings us to the 
matter of provi- 


sions. Theman who 
lugged along eight 
loaves of bread 
which were sure to 
go stale was no ex- 
ception. That, in 
truth, is the thing 
that happens most 
of all—overloading 
with food, partic- 
ularly canned 
goods. It’s the old 
idea of saving 
money. 

The first time I 
ever took a moun- 
tain trip I was to be 
gone for two weeks. 
Two weeks of camp- 
ing naturally meant 
two weeks of provi- 
sions. Naturally, 
things would be a 
bit higher when we 
got out of the city, 
and I intended to 
save money. I just 
must save money. 
So I bought every- 
thing I thought I 
would use, loaded 
up a box with baked 
ham, filled another 
box with bread, and 
got canned goods 
in proportion to 
how much I felt 
sure all of us would 
eat. Events didn’t 
turn out exactly the 
way that I figured 
them. Onthethird 
day the bunch got 
tired of beans. That 
meant nine of a 
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dozen cans of Boston baked came home with 
us. The same was true of potted ham, potted 
beef, corn, tomatoes and what not. About 
the third day out we discovered that we liked 
on the road about what we liked at home, 
and that when fresh vegetables beckoned to 
us from the country-store window we bought 
them; also, that ham as a steady was not 
nearly so good as asteak now and then. The 
result was that instead of saving money I 
found that I had wasted it. The ham be- 
came moldy. The bread dried out. Half the 
heavy provisioning of butter turned rancid, 
and the paper labels of the cans came off 
from jolting around in the car, with the 
result that when I tried to explain my 
economy by saying the returned concoc- 
tions could be used up around the house, it 
meant an eternal gamble as to whether we’d 
have canned pears for dessert, or succotash. 


’ 


Averaging One’s Joys 


So I follow the wiser system now—that 
of the man who buys as he goes along, never 
carrying more than a two days’ supply. 
The traveler who gets comfort out of 
camping-motoring is one who averages his 
joys. He knows he isn’t going to be so com- 
fortable as he is at home, and he seeks a 
percentage. To this end he does several 
things. 

In the first place, he doesn’t rush his 
journey. The usual way of going camping 
is to give a two weeks’ imitation of catching 
a train—drive like the wind all day, fight- 
ing like mad to hold to a certain mileage, 
with the result that the passing country 
streams by in an unnoticed haze instead of 
an enjoyable panorama, and the slightest 
interruption causes a fit of distemper and 
a lingering sense of disappointment. The 
wise camper doesn’t do that. He sets him- 
self a slow schedule, so that he can take his 
time, stop where he pleases, buy his sup- 
plies and leisurely set up and take down 
his camp. 

Nor does he make himself uncomfort- 
able all day for the sake of a few minutes or 
hours of comfort in the camping place. It 
is nothing in the hills to see outfits traveling 
the whole day in tiring, cramped positions, 
their feet sticking out of the sides of the 
cars or jammed up under their chins, their 
whole frames a target for every bump in 
the road, simply because the place where 
their feet should be is filled seat high with 
folding wooden party chairs to rest upon 
when, at dusk, they reach camp and are 
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too tired to take the blamed things out of 
the machine. 

Likewise, he looks out for his comfort by 
looking out for the comfort of his machine. 
Automobiles, it seems, were made for pas- 
senger driving, not for trucking purposes. 
Simply because a car contains the same 
powered engine that is used in a one-ton 
truck does not mean that the passenger car 
has the same weight-carrying ability as the 
other vehicle. There are differences—in 
gears, for instance, and brakes and springs 
and what not. But that is all too often 
forgotten. 

He’ll realize also that a camping trip is a 
bit of a community trip and that individ- 
ualism isn’t a thing to be terribly desired. 
To that end, he won’t carry a suitcase for 
every member of his party, hooked to the 
top of the car, the fenders or anywhere else 
the things can be attached. He’ll go to an 
army store, where they sell such things 
cheaply, figuring that the weight and dis- 
comfort he saves will more than make up 
for a slight expense, and he’ll buy one or a 
pair of what was known in the army as 
officers’ clothing rolls. 

They’re capacious things, those clothing 
rolls. Into one of them, each taking a sec- 
tion for the individuality of it, several per- 
sons can pack everything they’ll need on a 
camping trip—without lost space. After 
this is done the thing of all things that will 
mark him as a wise and experienced camper 
is for him to watch his loading, distribute 
his weight and give a thought to the other 
fellows. ‘* 


Road Courtesy in the Mountains 


Out in the mountain country we have a 
habit of identifying the person who comes 
from the wide roads of the flat country 
without even looking at his license plate. 
If his tent, for instance, is loaded on the 
driver’s side “‘where he can watch it” and 
held in place only by a weak parcel holder 
that allows it to swing six.or eight inches 
beyond the running board, or if that run- 
ning board contains a box that juts forth, 
or if a collection of suitcases, tied to the top 
supports, swings carelessly into the center 
of the road, it’s‘a ten-to-one bet that he 
came from “‘back there.”’ And if he hap- 
pans to be uncivil about the rules of the 
road, we’re sure of it. 

Not that the tourist is uncivil knowingly. 
He isn’t. A tourist is a human being, and a 
man from the mountains, traveling in the 
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low country, is just as much of a tourist 
aman from the low country traveling in t: 
mountains. The thing is that the tourist, | 
he comes to us, doesn’t know the count) 

Road courtesy is a fetish with perso 
accustomed to the mountains. Not th 
they are so terribly polite or because th 
are superbeings, but simply because it 
dangerous not to be courteous. In the ley 
countries, when a person is shoved off t 
road by some discourteous driver, it gen 
ally means little or nothing in the way of eo | 
sequences. But if you should happen to | 
shoved off the precipitous Trough Road 
Western Colorado you’d travel about 23) 
feet before you stopped falling! 


More Danger, Fewer Accidents 


° 

Mountain roads are not easy things | 
build—often they must be blasted from tl 
granite. Therefore they are not any wid 
than necessary. Hence, when a driv 
comes galumphing along with a protrusi 
from the inner running board, it means 
regauging of passing space and perhaps 
mistake in that allowance. So the mou) 
tain driver puts anything that may proje 
on the outer running board where it will ni 
interfere with the other fellow. 

Likewise, he observes the rules of t} 
road. When someone honks behind him } 
doesn’t swing into the middle rut and hol 
the road. He gives up unprotestingl) 
When he is coming down a steep incline ¢ 
a narrow road he stops at the first turnoi, 
to the man coming up, not because he is 
model of graciousness, but because } 
knows it is dangerous for an upbound ear { 
pull out, stop, hold itself against a stee 
incline and start again, thus fighting again: 
gravity, the killing of the engine and oth« 
trivialities that may kill everybody in th 
machine. When he needs chains he puts o 
chains, no matter if he thinks he ean mak 
the road without them. If his machin 
should happen to sidewipe about the tir 
he was passing the other fellow, he mig! 
have to call a derrick to get that other fe 
low out of the bottom of the cafion. 

In other words, the mountaineer, as 
rule, does a little thinking beforehand, wit 
the strange result that in spite of the fa 
that there is danger every minute in the n| 
gotiation of Rocky Mountain roads, the 
is a less percentage of fatalities upon the | 
than there is upon the apparently less risk | 
roads of the lower country. In my countr | 
for instance, far fewer persons are injur«| 
on Berthoud Pas! 
where theroad oy’! 
the continental dj 
videruns up andv} 
and up for twelve « 
fourteen miles ar} 
then down an 
down and down fi 
a like distance 
than there are upc| 
the nicely pave 
stretch of compar: 
tively level con} 
crete between Der| 
ver and Golden-, 
because there’s les 
foolishness. 

And as there | 
less foolishness i 
driving, so is ther| 
less foolishnes 
when one prepare 
to sleep out for | 
while. After all, i| 
is only a matter ¢ 
preparation. Ob 
serve the ordinar, 
man when he 1, 
afflicted with th| 
camping bug ant 
you'll notice tha 
he spends weeks 1) 
mapping his route 
deciding where hi 
will go, how man) 
miles he will mak 
and what it will cos! 
to the gallon. He 
wears a blank star( 
and talks only 
spare tires an 
bluebooks. 
knows exactl} 
where he’s goin 
and how he’s going) 
to get there. +48) 
there any reason 
why he should not) 
give a like amount 
of thought to his 
equipment? 


cn be dignified by this term, with the elu- 
sveness of oil. His principal job, and it is 
wll worth repeating, is to capitalize the 
zhievement of the actual producers. One 
cthe Fort Worth companies whose officers 
=> now in jail sold $10,000,000 in stock on 
sease that covered 125 unproductive acres 
y.ich had cost precisely $600. Yet this area 
ys held up to the suckers as being “‘ capable 
creproducing Ranger and Burkburnett.”’ 

The second fact is that in all large fields 
t» really valuable properties fall almost 
mediately into the hands of the big 
enpanies, which have no interest in stock 
yymotion and whose sole objective is the 
p)duction of oil. One of the most con- 
scuous examples is the Powell field of 
‘xas, which is all big acreage, which means 
tit there are comparatively few leases, 
e'h covering a large area. The stock of 
{ se companies is outside the range of the 
pers who buy fifty-cent and dollar shares. 

This leads to a statement not without 
vue and significance for the oil-stock pur- 
eiser. There are three kinds of oil com- 
plies. One is organized to make money 
9 of stock, another is to sell oil, the third 
iso do both. If you are going to buy oil 
si} res, be sure to inquire if your company 
Syrincipally concerned with stock or with 
9| If stock is the incentive you will be 
we to keep your hands off. 


Ballyhoo Selling Methods 


“o resume the chronology of speculation, 
vir Spindletop came the Kansas oil-stock 
siin storm, which took toll of a consider- 
ile part of the country. While it happens 
ccbe one of the greatest of oil-producing 
stses, Oklahoma, curiously enough, had no 
1dtional speculation period at the dawn 
ats oil day or since. The development in 
‘, main has been sane and orderly. This 
xlains why Tulsa has enjoyed such a 
stidy development. It is a conspicuous 
23mple of what a legitimate oil expansion 
2 do for a community. 

‘he peak of oil-stock speculation was 
*eched in Northern Texas following the 
\liging in of the Ranger and Burkburnett 
i¢is. It led to what was perhaps the 
zratest oil swindle in the history of the 
aiiness. Fort Worth became the capital 
of: promotion program that extended to 
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every state, and even beyond the confines 
of the United States. There will be more 
about this later on. I refer to it here, as it 
fits into the consecutive narrative. Almost 
coincident with the North Texas orgy was 
the era that centered about the Smackover 
field in Arkansas, where the “guaranteed 
gusher’’ was added to the lures held out. 

The most recent excitement followed the 
discovery of three bonanza fields in the Los 
Angeles basin—Huntington Beach, Signal 
Hill and Santa Fé Springs—which put 
California temporarily into the sisterhood 
of frenzied oil commonwealths, with Los 
Angeles as the capital of the offensive. 
Though the losses here did not begin to ap- 
proach those occasioned by the Northern 
Texas orgy, the setting, as well as the pro- 
cedure, was probably the most original and 
picturesque of all similar companies. 

Although there is much ground to cover 
in this article, a paragraph about those 
California happenings is necessary. It was 
a high-pressure proposition—a sort of direct 
promoter-to-victim scheme. The managers 
avoided using the mails to the extent em- 
ployed in Northern Texas, although the 
newspaper advertising campaign was a 
marvel of persuasive fluency. In the actual 
solicitation evangelistic methods, which at 
times approached Southern camp-meeting 
tactics, proved highly successful. 

Prospective buyers were mobilized in the 
heart of Los Angeles and given free auto- 
mobile rides in rubberneck wagons to the 
oil fields, where there was a free cold lunch. 
The cold lunch preceded the cold deal that 
was almost invariably handed out. There 
were impassioned lectures by hired spielers, 
some of them preachers who had left their 
pulpits to get the $500 a week that was 
given for this service. These sales in the 
open were admirably stage-managed, for 
there was often a dramatic moment when a 
driller in oil-spattered overalls appeared on 
the platform and whispered to the speaker 
that oil was in sight. Other exhibits were 
geologists who spoke a language that no 
one in the audience understood. Finally the 
impresario himself made his appearance, 
putting the final kick into the appeal. As 
elsewhere, most of the promotion prop- 
erties were outside the proved area—that 
is, the place where oil was actually being 
produced. 


It was in the Los Angeles field that the 
unit system of attracting money to petro- 
leum ventures practically had its birth. In- 
stead of buying a straight share—promotion 
oil stocks are anything but straight—the 
speculator obtains a unit in a property. 
It is something like a security with no par 
value. If oil is discovered the holder of the 
unit gets a sum fixed by the promoters. 
The price of these units varies, as is the 
case with the share. 

This seems to be as good a place as any 
to dispose of another detail in connection 
with oil-stock selling. In the old days a 
share was the usual evidence of ownership 
in a petroleum company. With the bring- 
ing in of new fields came various innova- 
tions. The unit system which I have just 
described is only one. Then there is the 
syndicate plan, in which the general public 
has no chance to be fleeced, but which en- 
lists a small hand-picked group. 


The Merger Plan 


When you analyze human nature with 
particular reference to money—anzd it is the 
acid test—you find that when entry into an 
enterprise, however doubtful or speculative, 
is sold as a special favor, or is made difficult, 
the victim falls with extraordinary ease. He 
even struggles to get the chance to lose 
his wad. Hence the use ef the phrase 
“limited opportunity” in so much oil-stock 
literature. 

In some of the syndicate schemes the 
promoters lease a large piece of land and 
divide it into small sections for develop- 
ment. If oil is found on one of these plots 
the underwriters get a share of the proceeds. 
Then they discover that all the adjacent 
blocks are kept for the exclusive use of the 
insiders. If the well happens to be on the 
edge of the original space developed it is 
almost certain that the adjoining ones are 
oil-bearing. In these the associates rarely 
get a look-in. 

The merger plan, which reached the last— 
or rather worst—degree of exploitation 
under the promoters who gathered at Fort 
Worth, consists of the consolidation of 
many fake companies for the purpose of 
loading and reloading the victims with 
stocks. The fresh bait is the fact that a new 
deal has been made which, according to the 
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PRISE sap 
SLEEPINGWEAR 


Equally at Home 
in Dormitory 


or Club! 


HEREVER well- 
groomed young 
men foregather, there 
you will probably find 
“‘The Week-end,’’ 
“The Dormitory” and 


other ‘‘specials’’ in 
the famous 
Glover’s 
Glotdcraityin Brighton -Carlsbad 
far erat uta! Pajamas 


The young chap, lounging 
so at ease above, is supreme- 
ly conscious of comfort— 
yes—and of snappy appear- 
ance as well. Smartly cut, 
beautifully tailored, ‘The 
Week-end Special’ just 
suits his modern ideas. Its 
novel side-ties, its button- 
and-loop at ankle, are fea- 
tures which distinguish 
Glover garments. Gener- 
ously roomy in its cut-to-fit 
perfection, each Brighton- 
Carlsbad style supplies the 
answer to some particular 
sleepingwear need or desire. 


(Sizes for boys, 
also.) 


“Dormitory 
Special,” 
semi-belled 


Ask to see these pajamas 
today at your favorite store! 
If they can’t supply you, 
send us $5.25 for a trial suit 
of the ‘“‘Week-end Special” 
or $4.00 for the ““ Dormitory 
Special.” Sizes A; B, C, D. 
Other talked-of Glover 
“Special Pajamas” are ““The 
Bachelor’s Pal,” ‘““Che Trav- 
eler’s” and “The Thrift.” 
Guaranteed to Satisfy! 


Children’s 

Sleepers 
Several splen- 
did styles, made 
to stand a child's 
hard wear. Cam- 
bric, crepe, paja- 
ma check, nain- 
sook. Ages, 1 to 

10. $1 to $3. 


Write for ‘‘The Nightie Book’’—FREE 
H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
2 Dept. 5: Dubuque, Iowa 
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TheKlip 
does it 


THE SATURDAY 


Just see how quick and easy 


—your fingers find those most-used keys 


No. 36-8 
ENGLISH pigskin; full calf 
lined; 14 K solid gold button 
and corners; eight 14 K gold- 
plated hooks; satin lined gift 
box, $6.75; others from $1.50 
to $10. 


KEYTAINERS WITH 
HANDY POCKET 
THE safe and convenient way 
to carry auto license, railroad 
tickets, identification or club 
cards; in all sizes, leathers 

and styles, 
Illustration shows No. 049-6, 
pin seal, $9.75. 


bt 


MATCHED PAIRS IN BOXES 


MATCHED tn leather and 
Sittings; the 2-hook with 
vest-pocket-klip for most 
used keys; 4, 6 or 8-hook 
for the other keys carried but 
not used so often. 

The set shown is $13.25; 
alligator calf; No. 037-6, $7; 
No. 037-2K, $6.25. 


BUXTON KEY-TAINER 


NEW member of the vest pocket family has 
A arrived! ‘That vacant space alongside your 
fountain pen and pencil just seems to have been 
waiting for this newest Keytainer. 

It brings welcome relief from the bother of 
digging down into your trousers pocket, many 
times per day, for the few keys most in demand— 
your auto keys especially. That fumbling and 
fussing is ended. 

Now you can carry on the two hooks of this 
vest-pocket Keytainer the two to four most used 
keys. Equipped with safety klip—small and 
compact in size—it slips into vest pocket as 
naturally and securely as your fountain pen. 
Quick to get at, easy to use! 

The other keys not needed so often can be 
stowed away ina larger Keytainer in your trousers 
pocket. 

Women welcome it, too 
Tuts small Keytainer clips snugly to the pocket 
of hand bag. Anchored above handkerchief, 
vanity case and the other efceferas, it won’t play 
hide-and-seek in distant corners. And it won’t 
flip out with your handkerchief. 


Keytainers of all sizes are a protection to the 
linings of pockets and hand bags. The bulky key- 
ring, leaving exposed the sharp points of the keys, 
is a thing of the past. The patented swivel hooks 
of Buxton Keytainers turn freely all ways—lock- 
ing and unlocking is quick and easy. 


Gifts that can really be used 

For wedding ushers, for graduation and birthday 
presents, no gift is more acceptable than a pair of 
Keytainers. Everyone has use for two Keytainers; 
the 2-hook-with-klip for the most used keys, the 
4, 6 or 8-hook sizes for the other keys. The 2-hook 
model can be had without klip if desired, and 
with or without identification pocket. 


_ Jewelers, department, leather goods and sta- 
tionery stores, haberdashers, hardware stores and 
druggists have Keytainers in plain styles for less 
than a dollar to De Luxe models in rich leather 
and fine gold up to $11. 

Write for the book of Buxton Keytainers. 
Deaters: Write for information on 
Special introductory assortments, 
BUXTON, INC., Dept. S, Springfield, Mass. 
MARBRIDGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


In Canada : Rowland & Campbell, Ltd., Winni- 
peg; Julian Sale Leather Goods Co., Toronto. 
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gilded promises held out, will not only sal- 
vage the money lost in the old companies 
but afford a “grand opportunity” to 
emerge with a big profit. This perform- 
ance is usually carried out under a so-called 
trust agreement which gives the manipu- 
lator immunity from corporate liability. 
You will presently see in detail how the 
scheme works out. 

Whether it is the share, the unit or the 
merger proposition, one thing is certain: 
By any other name the game of organized 
oil-stock graft remains the same menace to 
the people’s money. 

It is, of course, impossible to deal con- 
cretely with every epoch of American oil- 
stock madness. Since the North Central 
Texas excitement, which centered at Fort 
Worth, was the most notable of all the 
frenzies, and furthermore because it led to 
the conviction of the largest group of pro- 
moters yet brought to judgment, I will em- 
ploy it as the principal illustration. 

I have already said that nearly every big 
oil strike leads to a stock-promotion cam- 
paign. It followed that when the Ranger 
and Burkburnett fields were opened up, 
Fort Worth, which was of easy access to 
both, became the rallying point geograph- 
ically for the sharpers. Being a community 
of considerable size, it afforded every facil- 
ity, so far as banks and office space were 
concerned, for the organization of a huge 
stock-selling movement. It was soon the 
capital of the most widely extended oil 
swindle yet known. 

The movement did not get under full 
swing until 1919, when Burkburnett struck 
its stride. Here, as at Ranger, the big com- 
panies and many honest individuals were 
producing oil, and the areas had become 
part of a larger American petroleum ex- 
pansion. But in oil, as in everything else, 
there is always abuse. Although their 
leases were invariably many miles from the 
actual producing centers, the unscrupulous 
promoters used pictures of the going wells 
in their literature and advertisements so in- 
geniously that the stock buyers thought 
they were acquiring interests in real pro- 
duction. This is the usual procedure. 


A Nation-Wide Campaign 


Being so near to Ranger and Burkbur- 
nett it was inevitable that Fort Worth 
should seethe with enthusiasm over oil. 
Even before the mobilization of promoters 
got under way, practically every other citi- 
zen was interested in some way in oil. Boot- 
blacks, truck drivers, chauffeurs, cooks and 
housemaids put their savings into interests 
in leases. When the avalanche of stock 
offerings began they were easy prey be- 
cause they were already infected with the 
oil germ. If the stock flotations had been 
confined to Fort Worth the number of vic- 
tims would have been comparatively small; 
but this, unhappily, was not the case. The 
whole country was drawn into the web. 
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To Fort Worth there came the hori, 
promoters who caught this high tide ¢ 
emotion at the flood. They had a sey 
point in the fact that Ranger and Burk 
nett had made good. The news of the, 
strikes had been heralded throughout } 
country. John Jones, whether in M;) 
Oregon, Florida or New Mexico, knew |) 
his newspaper that North Central T, 
was the new oil realm, and he fell for 1 
solicitation, however exaggerated, that » 
linked with it. 

Chief among these capitalizers of ere) 
ity who set up shop at Fort Worth 4 
Dr. F.A,Cook. He arrived from Wyon , 
where his fortunes had fallen to a low } 
It was prophetic of his fate—and Is); 
out of a one-time professional contact i; 
him—that his speech was oily and his nj 
ner persuasive. Through his “‘conque 
of Mt. McKinley and the North Fe 
which, as most people are aware, had }) 
repudiated, he was an international fig ¢ 


Doctor Cook’s Activities 


In this world of ours the sensation of \ 
day is usually forgotten the next. He: 
when Cook launched his stock-sel ; 
schemes, most people still knew him aj) 
individual who once held the spotlight, , 
there were even some who believed he 
been persecuted. Nearly every circular |: 
vertising a Cook scheme carried with ii) 
impassioned defense of the man himself, y 
the haste for easy money the average | - 
son is not discriminating. The net re} 
was that what Cook promised was aece ( 
as gospel by tens of thousands of persi; 

Cook’s first undertaking at Fort W«! 
was the Texas Eagle Oil Company, wl | 
operated hypothetically in the Desdem : 
field. After a precarious existence, dur ; 
which he was able to live for a year on « 
proceeds of stock sales, the company w ‘ 
on the rocks. Cook found himself | 
against it, a state of affairs, with which « 
was familiar. The characteristic featur ) 
this initial Cook venture was that altho | 
he sold $1,500,000 in stock throughout | 
country, he had nothing to show for it. 

Cook’s sole remaining asset, aside fi1 
his nerve and plausibility, was the lis) 
victims in the Texas Eagle Oil Compz; 
He issaid to havesold this to the Revere | 
Company for $6000. The Revere eri 
merged 110 decrepit promotion compa ? 
into one master unit, and before its }: 
moters landed in jail had taken in $.. 
000,000 in sums ranging from $2 to $1\{ 
Their scheme will serve to explain 1 
merger game. 

The Revere annexation of Cook’s st | 
list was merely one of many similar ]1 
chases. The idea behind this, as well as) 
the other mergers, was to get as m| 
names ¢s possible. Once his or her n:) 


was procured—and there were as m} 
women as men involved in the gam2 
(Continued on Page 154) 
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_ The temporary cleaning you are 
giving your teeth cannot stop decay 


This tooth paste helps the 
iatural cleansing processes 
of the mouth 


JNHE most thorough brushing you can 
E& give your teeth has little effect on 
te mouth acids—the greatest cause of 
@cay. 

The only protection against these acids 
i the natural cleansing action of the sali- 
ary glands. The alkaline fluids from 
tiese glands neutralize the acids as fast 
# they form. 


With healthy, normal mouth glands 
teth are automatically protected. 


But the mouth glands today have 
sowed down. They need exercise, and our 
oft cooked foods which require little or 
1) chewing do not give it to them. 


You will keep your teeth cleaner and 
afer by using a tooth paste that gently 
simulates the mouth glands than by try- 
ig to brush away these constantly form- 
ig acids. 


This tooth paste increases the 
protective fluids of the mouth 


ebeco has a stimulating effect on the 
livary glands—it makes them work in 
normal, healthy fashion. 


As soon as Pebeco enters the mouth, 
ie fluids from these glands begin to flow 


Send coupon today 
for free generous tube 


Sound white teeth are important to your 
appearance and they directly affect your 
health. Pebeco polishes your teeth thoroughly 
and stimulates the natural cleansing process 
to keep your teeth safe. 


Free Offer 


7, 


more freely. They wash all through the 
mouth; in between the teeth where the 
tooth brush cannot reach. They thor- 
oughly neutralize the acids as fast as 
they form. 


That clean, tingling feeling of a 
healthy, revitalized mouth 


Pebeco leaves your mouth in a healthy, 
tingling condition—invigorated—revital- 
ized. Its tonic effect extends to your 
gums—your palate—even to your tonsils, 
some physicians say. 

This is the sane, natural way to protect 
your teeth. Clean your teeth so that they 
stay clean—protected constantly from 
the acids of decay. 


Women are learning from men that 
Pebeco gives lasting cleanliness 


Men have found that Pebeco Tooth Paste 
gives them a new feeling of lasting cleanli- 
ness. 


Now thousands of women, too, are 
turning to Pebeco as the tooth paste that 
makes their teeth really permanently clean. 


Send today for a trial tube of Pebeco 
and start now to get your mouth into a 
healthy, clean condition. 


' Pebeco is made only by Lehn & Fink, 
Ine. At all druggists’. Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 10 
McCaul Street, Toronto, Canada. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. E-10, 
635 Greenwich Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me free your new large sized sample tube of 


Pebeco. 


Name 


State 
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some of them Gold Star Mothers who mort- 
gaged their pensions—the victim received 
a letter which usually contained this sen- 
tence: ‘“‘We have been fortunate enough to 
include your company in our monster 
merger. We will save you from the losses 
you have already sustained by this con- 
solidation of assets.”” Of course the assets 
were largely junk and hot air. 

The Revere procedure was to levy a 25 
per cent assessment on the stockholders 
who came into the new deal and then make 
an additional assessment of 25 per cent 
“for contingent expenses.” Most of this 
new money was velvet, because the first as- 
sessment more than made up the compara- 
tively trifling price paid for the stock lists. 
As I have already intimated, the majority 
of mergers such as the Revere were made 
under a form of common-law trust agree- 
ment which curiously enough, had its origin 
in Massachusetts and contained many 
safety-first clauses. Here is a specimen: 


No trustee shall be personally liable on any 
accounts, claims or demands, or for any torts 
arising out of the conduct of the business or 
incident thereto of this trust estate to anyone 
whomsoever, it being expressly agreed and 
understood that all persons whosoever shall 
look to the property and assets of the trust 
estate for the satisfaction of their claims and 
demands, whether contractual or otherwise, 
and not to the trustees personally. If the trus- 
tees shall be required to pay any sum of money 
on account of any act of theirs made in good 
faith in the performance of their duties as 
trustees, they shall be indemnified therefor out 
of the said trust estate, and their claim for 
indemnity shall take precedence and priority 


over any other claims against said trust fund - 


save and except lien creditors. 


Invariably, under these agreements, all 
the assets were conveyed in trust to three 
persons, who were always the promoters 
themselves. You have seen how they were 
immune to any financial claim. Thus they 
were enabled to go the limit so far as 
extravagant claims were concerned. One 
of the usual steps in the merger game was to 
declare a salted dividend paid out of prin- 
cipal, which provided an irresistible bait 
for the old victims to buy stock in the new 
combine. They fell over themselves doing 
so. 

The Revere stockbrokers and solicitors, 
and there were many in various parts of the 
country, were given books of blank stock 
certificates which they could fill out at will 
at any old price. Although the stock was 
quoted in the advertisements at $1.50 a 
share, it was marked down in house-to- 
house campaigns for as little as eleven 
cents. The Revere “properties’”’ comprised 
a small group of rusty tanks and shacks. 
In cunningly doctored photographs they 
appeared with the background of a forest 
of wells. As a matter of fact, in most of the 
mergers, as well as in the single promotion 
companies, the assets were mainly postage 
stamps, typewriters and sucker lists. 


The Promoter’s Rake:-Off 


Having briefly explained the merger 
proposition, we can resume the story of the 
rise and fall of Doctor Cook. The sale of 
his list of Texas Eagle stockholders not 
only gave him a stake but an idea. He 
said to himself, “If others can work this 
merger game, so can I.” 

He therefore organized the Petroleum 
Producers Association under a declaration 
of trust that not only gave him the usual 
corporate immunity but declared that, “‘in 
consideration of the services of F. A. Cook, 
the founder of this organization, and as a 
further and continued consideration for his 
services as founder of this trust estate, it is 
mutually agreed that he shall receive in lieu 
of all other compensation one-eighth of all 
gross funds received from every source.” 
You will observe that his take-out was on 
the gross, which means that he got a crack 
at everything that came in. 

The actual assets of the Petroleum Pro- 
ducers Association at the outset, and the 
equity upon which the trust agreement 
was based, was 120 acres of land in La Salle 
County, Texas, which was not only non- 
oil-bearing but which had been purchased 
for $600. This represented all the cash put 
into the business, except for the office ex- 
penses, literature and advertising. One rea- 
son why the merger promoters were able to 
fleece so many suckers was that, as Cook’s 
trust agreement read, ‘“‘other valuable 
properties have been examined and nego- 
tiated for and other assets will be 
acquired later on.” In other words all de- 
velopment was in the future—so much so 
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that it never materialized. But the suckers 
fell for the promises. : 

With the Petroleum Producers Associa- 
tion, Cook, who made himself president of 
the outfit, launched what was perhaps the 
most pretentious stock-selling campaign 
ever waged. At the full flush of his business 
he employed eighty-five stenographers and 
oecupied two whole floors in a large office 
building. From them issued a steady stream 
of literature that was reminiscent of the 
most florid circus advertising. 

He had little difficulty in persuading the 
stockholders in the various merged com- 
panies to come in. Most of them, already 
defunct, had a so-called trustee for the vic- 
tims. This trustee immediately became a 
Cook tool and wrote to the stockholders in 
this wise: 

“Tf we do not enter the Petroleum Pro- 
ducers Association or some other combina- 
tion of this kind, it will be necessary to 
launch a new campaign to finance the pur- 
chase of new properties and the drilling of 
some wells. Since this is a very difficult 
task at present, I strongly recommend the 
merger as above outlined.’”’ On the strength 
of this ‘‘advice’”’ thousands were willing to 
throw more good money after bad. 

The chief of Cook’s literary department 
was glib of tongue and pen. He had pre- 
viously been indicted for fraudulent use of 
the mails in an oil promotion at Dallas, but 
was clever enough to wiggle out. The fact 
that he had escaped from the meshes of the 
law not only gave him prestige of a certain 
kind but heartened all the other promoters 
to renewed effort. Though it is anticipating 
results, let me say here that ultimately he 
got his, because he is now serving an eight- 
year sentence at Leavenworth. The asso- 
ciation with Cook proved to be his undoing. 


Sob Stuff as Selling Talk 


Altogether Cook merged 413 companies. 
Of these, exactly thirteen had the first sem- 
blance of assets, and these assets consisted 
principally of dry holes. It is not surprising 
that Cook should have been able to harness 


-413 companies, because at that time 2700 


corporations or syndicates of one kind or 
another were corraling money out of oil 
stocks in Texas. All but 600 had their 
offices in Fort Worth. Most of the re- 
mainder did business from Houston. 

Cook was a wizard at letter writing. 
With him, as with all other oil sharks, the 
personal appeal was a strong point in sell- 
ing. Endless communications were ad- 
dressed “‘From your President” to ‘‘ Dear 
Stockholder.” Although it is a sad com- 
mentary on human nature, “Dear Stock- 
holder”’ fell for the bunk. 

I have before me as I write a series of 
follow-up letters signed by Cook to one of his 
woman victims in Birmingham, Alabama. 
They are all originals and were given to me 
by Henry Zweifel, the United States district 
attorney at Forth Worth, who successfully 
prosecuted the oil grafters. They formed 
one of the exhibits in the case against Cook. 
Because they are typical, and may also 
possibly serve as a warning for the future, 
I shall reproduce some extracts from them. 

Apparently this particular woman in 
Birmingham had invested in one of the 
merged companies prior to its annexation 
by Cook, was unable to pay the 25 per cent 
assessment levied because of her strait- 
ened circumstances, and had written in to 
say so. Her case was ideal material for 
Cook to work on. He wrote her a three- 
page personal letter urging her to “make 
every sacrifice’ to ‘‘salvage her invest- 
ment.” He dilated upon the possibilities 
for the future, saying: ‘‘I desire to direct 
your particular attention to the fact that 
we have more than 100 producing oil wells, 
have several more under process of drilling, 
all of which are confined to exclusively 
proved territories. Our success can be meas- 
ured in a very large way and our next 
dividend will be the largest that has ever 
been paid out of the city of Fort Worth.” 
The truth was that he did not have a single 
producing well, and the dividend to which 
he refers was a salted one, paid out of 
principal. 

In this letter Cook made reference to his 
Arctic experiences in a piece of sentimental 
drool that is a classic of its kind. It is so 
amusing that I am reproducing it in full, 
as follows: - 


After wandering away, carrying a venture- 
some thought, but made up of good will to all 
men, as far as the Arctic on the cold, bleak hills 
around the North Pole, back to the wind’s 
sweet seas, and into the noisome pestilence of 
the tropics, I learned a lesson that all men and 
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women were made up of humanity. Appreciat- 
ing that our sojourn in this world is but of a 
short duration, and from this world we glide 
into another, I have become fully appreciative 
of real good folks. In my declining years, my 


desire is to bring about, or cause to bring, - 


happiness, pleasure, luxuries and the things 
they love best. The bitter experiences and the 
cold knocks you have endured, as well as the 
confidence you have exhibited, brings upon my 
shoulders the responsibility of securing real 
reside for you, and with your coéperation, I 
will. 


On the strength of this, and like thou- 
sands of her sister dupes, the woman made 
still another sacrifice, as is shown by a let- 
ter from Cook acknowledging the receipt 
of three dollars to be applied as first pay- 
ment on a subscription for 100 shares in 
the Petroleum Producers Association. Not 
satisfied with having wrung this pitiful 
sum, Cook sent a follow-up communication 
reading like this: 


I want to deeply thank you for your coépera- 
tion, and may God bless you and yours. I shall 
strive to my utmost to send you a record- 
breaker dividend before long. 

The association has the assets. Measures 
will be taken to cause you no regret in taking 
the position you have. An opportunity of mag- 
nitude will pass you by, perhaps never to re- 
turn, if you fail to increase your holdings. A 
coupon is enclosed with advice to get your dol- 
lars to work where they will yield a return. 


This last letter is characteristic in every 
sense, because Cook, like all his ilk, was 
constantly invoking God’s name in his 
undertakings. It shows also that no sum 
was too small to be extorted. Everything 
that came in, from a postage stamp up, was 
grist to the graft mill. The concrete case 
I have described could be duplicated ten 
thousand times. 

Despicable as was the Cook campaign, it 
was matched—even surpassed in some re- 
spects—by the operations of the General 
Lee Development Interests, as they were 
known. Here you have a capitalization of 
good name on the one hand and of gulli- 
bility on the other. The master minds of 
this enterprise were Charles Sherwin and 
Harry Schwartz. They turned up in Fort 
Worth with a joint ambition to clean up in 
oil in the easiest and most effective man- 
ner. They saw Cook getting away with the 
goods, so they thought they would go him 
one better. 

Texas is still strong in Confederate senti- 
ment. There are people there who still 
think that the Civil War has not been 
finished, and, like the boy in the well-known 
Southern story, believe that ‘“‘damned 
Yankee”’ is one word. 

Sherwin and Schwartz knew that the 
name Lee was one to conjure with in the 
South, so they decided to hitch their pro- 
motion wagon to it. In Fort Worth they 
discovered an unassuming old man named 
Robert A. Lee, who had formerly been 
employed as janitor in the State House at 
Boise at fifty dollars a month. At the mo- 
ment janitorships were scarce and he was 
living with relatives. He claimed a distant 
relationship with Robert E. Lee, the famous 
Southern soldier. 


Capitalizing the Lee Reputation 


This was all that Sherwin and Schwartz 
needed. They rescued the old man from 
obscurity and made him the central figure 
of the General Lee Development Interests. 
Immediately they dubbed him “General” 
Robert A. Lee. He had no direct interest 
in the company, but lent his name at pre- 
cisely the same wage that he had received 
as janitor. 

If you take a look at the literature of the 
General Lee Development Interests you 
will immediately assume—as thousands of 
of victims did—that Lee was not only the 
favorite relative of the great Confederate 
chieftain but that he had also devoted his 
life to geological research. He was referred 
to as the Miracle Man of Geology. I doubt 
if he had ever seen an oil well until his name 
was drafted for stock-selling purposes. 

The most incriminating feature of this 
Lee campaign was the incessant abuse of 
the great Lee traditions. Nothing was too 
sacred to be perverted. 

One of the choicest samples of the Sherwin- 
Schwartz dope was a booklet entitled The 
Honor of the Lees. In it the whole kindling 
story of the Lees, from Light Horse Harry 
of Revolutionary fame down to Robert E. 
and Fitzhugh Lee, was told. The infamy 
of the procedure was that the deeds of these 
illustrious men were tied up with the Fort 
Worth Lee stool pigeon in a stock-selling 
game. As an argument to buy stock in the 


| 
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General Lee Development Interests, 
paragraph was used in The Honor ot 
Lees: 


The Lees have kept the faith. The Lees ay 
remained steadfast to the same high pu o0 
which has marked their lives from the 
birth of this nation. It has never been sai)f, 
Lee that he violated a confidence or bra , 
faith. The honor of the Lees has remaine jn 
tarnished through the centuries. A nar| 
inspire and thrill; a name to denote all t); j 
high-minded and good in life; a name tha i: 
yet to bring the blush of shame to the che 9 
any man or woman. 


Every appeal to stockholders from hy 
General Lee Interests was signed by Re» 
A. Lee—often with the prefix “Gen — 
and contained a reference to “my jj 
trious ancestor General Robert E. 1,” 
Incredible as it may seem, many, in hy 
South especially, believed that the jp 
who signed these communications was he 
famous soldier himself. This was bee yx 
Robert A. Lee said in one of his cireu's, 
“T would rather lead you and a thous \d 
others to financial independence thaitc 
Adee won Fredericksburg or Chancel ¢. 
ville.” 

When Sherwin, Schwartz and Lee }j'¢ 
brought to trial one of the victims reli \d 
how, after purchasing twenty dollars’ wi h 
of stock in the company—the par ye 
was one dollar—she received a letter f n 
“General”? Lee thanking her for her ||- 
fidence in him and asking her to buy ne 
stock. She also told how in one ler 
“‘General”’ Lee had said that his motto s 
Do Unto Others First. The experienc >i 
the company proved that its motto re y 
was Do Others First. 


The Day of Reckoning 


Another letter to the same woman -- 
closed a signed photograph of the “g). 
eral,’’ who said it was sent in a “true sp | 
of friendship.”’ I refer to these Lee lett 
because one of the most effective agen ‘ 
in any fraudulent-stock campaign is w | 
advertising experts call the direct persc \ 
appeal. As the Cook exhibit showed, t \ 
seem to pull the harder when they drip v| 
sob stuff. oe: | 

The General Lee Interests cleaned | 
more than $250,000 in actual cash bei ' 
the bubble burst. Sherwin and Schw: ' 
got ten years each, with $15,000 fines ) 
good measure. ‘‘General’’ Robert A. » 
was given two years in prison and fi) 
$6000. The trio will have ample oppoi! 
nity for the study of American hist! 
without interruption. 

From the merger scheme and the t:) 
of imposition represented by the capital) | 
tion of the Lee name, we now pass t | 
different brand of seduction labeled “| 
guaranteed dividend.” The most notori | 
perpetrator was the Bucher Smacko| 
Trust, organized and developed by H.} 
Bucher. It presents some new kinks in | 
promotion process. : 

Where the Doctor Cooks bore do 
heavily on what had been accomplisl 
by legitimate producers in the North Te: 
field, Bucher cunningly employed 1 
Smackover area in Arkansas, although 
hot-air machine functioned at Fort Wor 
Various gushers had been brought in 
Smackover; so Bucher, to whom the tru 
offered no handicap whatever, began 
guarantee gushers for his victims. In 2 
dition, his literature also guaranteed a 7 
per cent cash dividend. 

For exploitation purposes this divide: 
was divided into four installments of 1 
per cent, with an ‘‘extra of 100 per cer 
At the outset of his undertaking, and wh 
he had only a few stockholders, Buch 
declared and paid an actual 150 per ce 
dividend, which amounted to very little. _ 
was the usual salted payment out of pri 
cipal. As always happens in such eases, 
proved to be the bait that lured thousan 
into the scheme. This followed, because 
all his advertising matter Bucher state! 
“On February first, when my trust Ww: 
but a few weeks old, I declared and pa 
150 per cent cash dividend to the bra 
little army of investors who rallied arout 
me in the pioneer days of my enterprise. ° 

What the eternal stock victim, wheth 
in oil or otherwise, never comprehends. 
the misuse of the word ‘‘investor.”” An i 
vestment is an undertaking in which y¢ 
put out your money to work in an hone 
enterprise that actually produces som 
thing commercial. Investment is the exa‘ 
opposite of speculation, but few stop t 
make this distinction. e.. 

(Continued on Page 159) 


(Continued from Page 154) 

With the second dividend of 150 per cent 
licher inaugurated a scheme for separat- 
ig people from their assets as cunning as 
i was malicious. Instead of sending the 
cecks to the stockholders by mail he dis- 
tbuted them among unscrupulous bro- 
irs andagents. The agents took the checks 
i person to the stockholders with this state- 
ment: 

‘Here is your Smackover Trust dividend 
cack, but it is folly for you to accept it. 
Tr. Bucher’’—here again you have the 
yrsonal element—‘‘has been generous 
«ough to allot you 1000 shares’’—or what- 
e€2r amount was agreed upon—“‘in his new 
«oitalization. Of course, if you don’t want 
jyou must sign a waiver giving the stock 
t someone else who is eager to have it.” 
The inevitable thing happened. By mak- 
it the new stock allotment a “special 
fror,’ and further by giving it the at- 
risphere of a legal transaction through the 
yiver, the stockholder not only applied 
h dividend to the new deal but often dug 
u more money. If the dividend check did 
ni cover the new subscription, and it sel- 
dn did, the solicitor said, ‘‘If you have no 
ndy cash you can give us securities.” 

The result was that thousands of people 
hided over Liberty Bonds and other really 
gd holdings in exchange—and, as they 
bieved, in trust—for worthless pieces of 
liiographed paper. In doing so the victim 
hi to sign a document which turned out 
tbe a bill authorizing the Bucher crowd 
tisell the securities received. Thus the 
S,ackover Trust not only saved all the 
scond dividend money but, using it as a 
ene-on, harvested much more. 


The New School of Trickery 


3ucher’s publicity was a marvel of ap- 
pul. Like Cook, he was a champion letter 
wter, employing the words and phrases 
tlt always hit the bull’s-eye. His mythi- 
ce; wells were all named Success. As the 
sick operations widened, these were desig- 
ned by numbers, such as Success No. 1, 
alsoon. He created a scheme of so-called 
“eneficial Interests’? which sold at one 
dlar each and were supposed to represent 
a pecial share of the profits. 

3ucher also put over another misrepre- 
station. Part of his literature consisted 
oiphony newspapers which were nothing 
mre or less than promotion programs. 
Tey were filled with articles which told 
oi:he marvelous production of Smackover 
Tist properties. Interspersed were oc- 
e:ional news items about the general oil 
siiation. The public which received the 
slets believed that they were legitimate 
oijournals. The use of these papers even- 
tilly got Bucher in bad, because the 
pital authorities were able to land him 
olaccount of them. His fate was like that 
oiall the rest. The enterprise collapsed 
ail Bucher himself was sentenced to a year 
aila day in prison, and was fined $5000. 

could continue this list of companies 

allost indefinitely. The feature of the 
Fth Worth offensive was that it created 
aew school of trickery and deception. It 
ws a wild, hectic era and the whole com- 
mnity was infected. At lunchtime shop- 
gis discussed their oil-stock purchases 
jut as they talked about engagements with 
ma. They were merely symbols of the 
hudreds of thousands throughout the land 
w) were doing likewise. Money poured 
inio fast on the promoters that they made 
wzers among themselves on the daily re- 
tuns. Heads and purses were alike in- 
ized. But Nemesis was at hand. The 
fiish came, and in this wise: 

in the United States district attorney’s 
ofce on the ground floor of the old red 
p(t-office building in Fort Worth sat a 
biwny man with curly black hair, search- 
in eyes and a fighting face. His name was 
Hary Zweifel and he was a two-fisted 
gczetter. Fate had evidently marked him 
fothe task that was now to be his. 

Sorn on a farm in Hood County, Texas, 
haad earned his first real money as boiler 

<er in the oil fields. In this capacity he 
raged all the way from Beaumont to Kan- 
sa Out in the open, Zweifel learned the 
olusiness literally from under the ground 
He was not the type to be content to 
reiain a worker with his hands, so he be- 
che interested in politics and Roosevelt 
ajointed him postmaster at Granbury. 
Avays ambitious, he studied law at night 
ataranbury College and was admitted to 
th bar when he was twenty-eight. Most 
ofhis clients were oil men, and his knowl- 
ede of the game was increased through the 
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litigation end. In 1921 he was appointed 
United States district attorney for the 
Northern District of Texas, which embraces 
one-third of the state and is the largest of 
its kind in the whole country. 

When Zweifel assumed his Federal post 
at Fort Worth the oil-stock campaign was 
well under way. He knew that it was vile, 
but no complaints came to him for the 
immemorial reason that the victim of specu- 
lation seldom admits his losses. However, 
he began to study the situation. It was not 
until the summer of 1923 that he asked the 
Attorney General at Washington for per- 
mission to prosecute what had become the 
biggest oil swindle ever known. He called 
specific attention to the merger proposition, 
which was landing most of the cash. He 
further asked for special assistance. Wash- 
ington told him to go as far as he liked and 
half a dozen Department of Justice agents 
were sent down to his aid. 

Zweifel’s first step was to get so-called 
fraud orders, which prevented the promo- 
tion companies from receiving their mail. It 
meant that all letters addressed, for ex- 
ample, to the Petroleum Producers Associa- 
tion were sent to his office instead. Out of 
the mail of this company alone he salvaged 
$177,000 in a single week. In three weeks 
$359,000 was taken out of the mail of the 
Revere crowd. During the first six weeks 
of the operation of the fraud orders a total 
of $750,000 was saved for the credulous 
people who had sent it to Fort Worth. 
This was not a patch, however, on the 


larger loss, because the Fort Worth oil gang 


bagged not less than $250,000,000. This is 
the estimate of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, which assisted effec- 
tively in the campaign against stock sharks 
both in California and in Texas. 

Zweifel’s task was far from easy. To 
begin with, the oil crooks had plenty of 
money and fought him at every turn. 
Secondly, at the start sentiment generally 
in Fort Worth was against him. A certain 
section among the business men feared that 
the prosecutions would hurt the boom that 
had come to the community with the stock- 
promotion campaign. It is only fair to say 
that once the housecleaning began, the 
United States district attorney got 100 per 
cent codperation from the citizens. Today 
Fort Worth is purged of the powers that 
preyed and has begun a fresh era of ex- 
pansion. 


Judge Killets’ Pointed Remarks 


The fraud orders marked the beginning 
of the end. Zweifel assembled his evidence 
before the Federal grand jury, and one by 
one the men who had made rapacity a fine 
art were indicted. On November 21, 1923, 
the 104 defendants got theirs. I have al- 
ready indicated the degree of punishment 
meted out to some of them. 

The central figure on that day of days 
was Doctor Cook. In sentencing him to 
fourteen years and nine months in prison, 
and fining him $12,000, Judge John M. 
Killets delivered what was probably the 
most terrific indictment ever administered 
to a man in an American court room. My 
great regret is that space limitation pre- 
vents its reproduction in full. The opening 
blast will serve to indicate the character of 
the arraignment. The judge said: ‘‘Cook, 
this is one of the times when your peculiar 
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and persuasive hypnotic personality fails 
you. You have at last got to the point 
where you cannot bunko anybody. First 
wehad Ananias. Then we had Machiavelli. | 
The twentieth century produced Frederick | 
A. Cook.” 

The carnival of convictions at Fort 
Worth was duplicated on a smaller scale at 
Houston. The chief figure was Cox, the 
same individual who had been Cook’s 
handy literary man. In Houston he helped 
to promote the Bluebird Oil Corporation, a 
merger. Maeterlinck conceived the blue- 
bird as the symbol of happiness. With Cox 
and his confederates it spelled loss for thou- 
sands of misguided speculators, and likewise 
retribution for the miscreants who traded 
on the original significance. 

I was in Houston when Cox was sen- 
tenced to five years in prison and to pay a 
fine of $15,000. George E. Peddy, the 
special United States attorney designated 
to prosecute the oil-fraud cases there, told 
me an amusing story about him. Just 
before Cox was arraigned for sentence his 
attorney asked if it were possible to send 
him to Leavenworth instead of Atlanta. 
When asked the reason why, the judge 
received this reply: 

“Cox is afraid to go to Atlanta because 
he sold one of the wardens there a block of 
fake stock.” 

He was sent to Leavenworth. 


The Meanest Man in the World 


Cox, by the way, is unique among his 
kind. Just as he administered the double- 
cross. to so many stock victims, so did he 
receive a double dose of justice. 
tion to the sentence and the fine imposed 
at Dallas, he also got eight years and a fine 
of $8000 for his work with Cook at Fort 
Worth. The sentences are to run con- 
currently. Hence he will have only eight 
years to serve. 

One of Cox’s associates, Butler Perry- 
man, who also was fined and imprisoned, 
created what are said to be the two master- 
pieces of promotion literature. In these 
Perryman reversed the usual order, because 
he arraigned the stock sharks for swindling. 
the public. One of these classics was en- 
titled The Meanest Man in the World and | 
contained this paragraph: 


The man who. would take your money to 
develop a big idea—his idea—and then put 
that money in his pocket, or a large portion of 
it, instead of using it for the development of the 
proposition in which you were buying stock, is 
my idea of the meanest man in the world. 


The other and more damning document 
which lured thousands to financial ruin was 
entitled Do Not Risk the Loss of Your 
Home. Buy it First. Ostensibly it argued 
that every person should save up and pur- 
chase his own home. In reality it made the 
point that ordinary saving was too slow a 
process and that oil stock offered the op- 
portunity to get the nest egg quickly. 
These two circulars rose like avengers at 
Perryman’s trial and contributed largely 
to his undoing. 

In every tragedy there is usually some 
element of humor. So it was with the 
Houston stock-promotion cases. One of 
the defendants was Henry H. Hoffman, 
who conducted an elaborate stock-selling 
scheme through the mail. In exploiting his 
first company he advertised a drilling cam- | 


In addi- |- 


paign so incessantly that to save his face | 
he had to put down a well. To his great 
surprise he got oil. He was unable to 
realize on it himself because he had dis- | 
posed of every share. The strike served its | 
purpose with him because he based every 
succeeding promotion on it. Hoffman got 
two years in prison and was fined $5000. 

In this succession of Texas episodes you 
have one of the all-too-many complete 
cycles embodied within the larger span of | 
human weakness. For years the unscrupu- | 
lous stock promoter has taken his toll re- 
gardless of the laws and the morals he 
infringed. The public continues to be duped 
despite the constant warnings held out. 
The final query therefore is, does anybody 
ever really learn from experience when it 
comes to chasing the rainbow of easy 
wealth? 

Apparently not. The best that the chroni- 
cler of events can do is to keep plugging | 
away, trusting that eventually the instinct | 
of thrift and reason will prevail to safe- 
guard the people’s savings. , 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series of | 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with American 
oil. The next will be devoted to the future of 
petroleum. 
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KUMAPART 
STAMPED ON CASE- 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
eS RERER SPRING 
LARGE FLANGE KEEPS 
BUTTONS FAST IN CUFFS — 
er 
9 


EVERY PAIR HARGENED 
\ METAL TIP 
PAT: 
= PATS 
¥; if 


Simple—yet sure 


“Kum-a-part” is the but- 
p 


ton that made men like 
soft cuffs. No fussy 
mechanism; it simply 
clicks open, snaps shut; 
holds fast with a grip 


an active man’s use. 
Engaging designs await 
your choosing at Jewelers 


and Men’s Shops. 
Priced up to $25 the pair 


CADDUAANOONGORANDOADAONIQUOLNORUANDRUDUACR RAGA 


AOUUUNNODAD OTHE 


Youw’ll know the genuine by this 
name“KUM-A-PART”’stamped 
on the back. Look and be sure! 
Kum-a-part is the original but- 
ton for soft cuffs. 


Write for Correct Dress Chart “E” 


The Baer & Wilde Company 
ATTLEBORO, MASS., U. S. A. 


Makers of Kum-a-part—The Kuff Bution 
—the Belt Buckle 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


“ 


the snap that lasts a lifetime’ 
<x 


that endures the stress of ' 


No, 762, $10.00 


No, 6053, $2.50 
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The world’s longest drivers, 
including Arthur Havers— 
British Open Champion, use 
the Dunlop Golf Ball,— 
exclusively. 


ood for a long drive 
and both 


Golfers, who drive motor 
cars, are using Dunlop 
Golf Balls and Dunlop 
Tires for the same reason 
—distance. 


The distance, given by the 
Dunlop Golf Ball, may 
put you on the green “in 
one,’—and the extra dis- 
tance, given by Dunlop 
Tires, has made Dunlop 
famous for 36 years, on 
all six continents. 
DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PRESENT DAY GERMA 


(Continued from Page 11) 


of the Nordic race. Energetic and warlike 
by nature, Nordics never fight so fiercely as 
when fighting each other. The fall of Rome 
heralded a perfect welter of inter-Nordic 
wars. Overrunning Western Europe, not as 
a united people but as independent tribes, 
the Teutonic invaders fought endlessly over 
the spoils, slaughtering one another whole- 
sale and thus reducing their’: numbers as 
against the subject Alpine and Mediterra- 
nean populations, who took almost no part 
in’ the fighting and therefore increased in 
numerical strength. 

Finally one of these Germanic tribes, the 
Franks, gained the ascendancy, and under 
a great leader, Charlemagne, temporarily 
‘united most of Western and Central Eu- 
rope beneath his sway. Reviving the im- 
perial tradition, he assumed the title of 
Roman Emperor and called his state the 
Roman Empire. Charlemagne’s experi- 
rnent is one of the most fascinating of 
historical might-have-beens. If it had suc- 
ceeded, a great new civilization might have 
arisen, Nordic in character and anticipat- 
ing modern civilization by nearly 1000 
years. The materials for a new civilization 
were there. The Nordic masters of Europe 
were no longer the rude barbarians who had 
overrun the decayed Roman Empire. They 
had shown their intelligence and capacity 
by the rapidity with which they had as- 
similated the remnants of classic civiliza- 
tion and were creatively adapting it to their 
own temperaments and times. If peace 
and political stability could have been 
maintained the germs of culture which 
were beginning to sprout would probably 
have soon come to brilliant bloom. 

And, as already remarked, the new civi- 
lization would have been essentially Nordic 
in character. Despite its Latin trappings, 
Nordic blood and the Nordic spirit were 
the driving forces in Charlemagne’s empire. 


‘This fact is too often misunderstood. Tne 


term ‘‘Roman” has a southern ring, while 
the name “ Charlemagne” suggests a Latin- 
French personality. As a matter of fact, 
nothing could be further from the truth. 
“Charlemagne” is merely Old French for 
“Charles the Great.’”? And Charles the 
Great was a Teutonic Nordic to the very 
marrow of his bones. This mighty monarch, 
with his blue eyes and long golden beard, 
spoke Old German and held his court at 
Aachen— Aix-la-Chapelle—a city of West- 
ern Germany. His empire was a thoroughly 
Nordic creation. H 


Early Germanic Stock 


Charlemagne’s experiment, however, was 
not destined to endure. His successors did 
not inherit his greatness and his empire 
rapidly fell to pieces, plunging Europe into 
the gloomy welter of the Dark Ages. The 
Teutonic Nordics not only continued to 
weaken one another by fratricidal wars but 
became divided by such differences in lan- 
guage and culture that they lost practically 
all sense of racial solidarity. Hitherto the 
Nordic conquerors of Western Europe had 
retained a certain kindred feeling. Fiercely 
though they quarreled, they had yet felt 
themselves nearer to one another than to 
their Latin subjects; and they had been 
proud of their Teutonic customs, speech and 
free ideals. Now, however, the Nordics 
of Western Europe, diminished in numbers 
and alienated from their eastern kinsmen by 
constant wars, adopted the language and 
culture of their subjects and thus became 
Latinized. 

Such was the germ of the modern French, 
Spanish and Italian nationalities. This, 
however, not only made henceforth im- 
possible the creation of a great Pan-Nordic 
state and civilization like that foreshad- 
owed in Charlemagne’s empire but also 
hastened the decline of the Nordic element 
in Western Europe by breaking down Nor- 
dic race consciousness and thus increasing 
intermarriage with the subject Alpine and 
Mediterranean elements. 

Meanwhile the Nordics of Central 
Europe retained their language and racial 
consciousness, and began to build up a 
separate political organization which was 
the foreshadowing of German nationality. 
This nucleus of later Germany was almost 
purely Nordic in race, but its political 
frontiers differed widely from the borders 
of either the ancient Germania or modern 
Germany. The Germania of Roman times 
had included all of Central Europe north 
of the Rhine and the Danube, and had 


stretched eastward through what is 7 
Poland to Western Russia. The fi ¢ 
Rome, however, had caused a great ch ag 
in the situation. The Germanie tbe 
which had been piling up for cent 
against the Roman frontiers: alongth 
Rhine and Danube burst over Europ ik 
a dammed-up flood set free. But thiiig 
left the Germanic homeland half dey 9, 
lated, and into the half-empty territ i 
came new people—the Slavs. The {jy 
were racially of Alpine stock. Their h o¢ 
land was in Southeastern Europe, cent y 
about the Carpathian Mountains. } 
westward migrations of the Teutonie } 
dics gave the Slavs their opportunity, n 
they rapidly overran the whole ea 
portion of ancient Germany. 
These Slavs were very different folk 
the Nordic Teutons. Almost pure Alj\¢ 
in blood, they displayed typical Alpine 
qualities. For example, their oceupio; 
of Eastern Germany was not so mu 
conquest as an infiltration. Much less jr 
like than the Teutons, they entered 
many not as large organized tribes bi a 
loose hordes, settling here and there 15; 
the lands which had been abandoned bj} 
Teutonic tribes that had migrated inti 
Roman Empire. What gave the Slavs ¢ 
cess was their vast numbers. There sin 
to have been comparatively little figh 1 
between the two races. Like aslowlyr} 
tide, the Slavs simply engulfed the 
nants of the Teutonic inhabitants. j 


Shifting Frontiers 


The racial result was, however, none f 
less decisive, because Eastern Germi 
was transformed from a solidly Nordie t 
an almost solidly Alpine land. And f. 
long period this process went steadily 1 
In time the Slav tide flowed so far v3 
ward that it reached the line of the F' 


’ Elbe. In other words, of the ancient » 


mania, only the extreme western po! 
lying between the Rivers Elbe and R} 
remained Nordic in blood. This was] 
situation when Charlemagne united | 
Teutonic Nordics and founded his s|! 
lived empire about the year 800 A.D. — 
When Charlemagne’s empire brok| 
and_the Nordic elements of Western | 
rope became Latinized, the remaining { 
dics, who had retained their old lang| 
and racial consciousness, began, as alr | 
remarked, to form a separate state of | 
own. Although they retained only | 
part of their German homeland whict | 
between the Rhine and the Elbe, they | 
become possessed of much former Ro} 
soil. A broad band of territory west o:| 
Rhine—including not only Germs; 
present Rhine Provinces but also mo;| 
Belgium and much of Northern Fran) 
had been so thoroughly overrun at the) 
of the Roman Empire that the old Li! 
ized population had disappeared, repli 
by the Teutonic invaders. Therefore! 
inhabitants of these regions did not bec! 
Latinized like their kinsmen farther v) 
but kept their Germanic speech and un| 
politically with their eastern brethren. 
Such was the political grouping w. 
was the nucleus of German nationality. 
frontiers were obviously very different f 
those of modern Germany, since it inclu 
much of what is now France, Belgium | 
Holland, while on the other hand it did 
include Germany’s present eastern pi 
inces. It is precisely these wide shift: 
frontiers at different periods that h 
caused so many of Germany’s troubles 
However, this nucleus of modern ( 
many made a good start. Rapidly grow 
in power, it turned its attention chi 
eastward toward the lost homelands. 
mighty movement of conquest and col 
zation began, known in German histor) 
the Drang nach Osten—the march to 
East. Falling upon the barbarous and 
organized Slav tribes, the Germans rapi 
conquered them and soon brought most 
what is now known as Eastern Germé 
and Austria under their sway. Py 
Politically and culturally, these ¢ 
quests were permanent. Racially, howe 
they were far from complete. ‘The Sli 
submitted to their German conquerors, ¥ 
settled down as masters. The racial sit 
tion was thus much like that in West 
Europe after the fall of Rome. The T 
tonic Nordics everywhere formed the 
aristocracy. Also the free peasants an 
townsfolk were mostly Nordic in blo 


; 


A for the Slavs, reduced to serfdom, they 
aopted the German language and in time 
ene to think of themselves as Germans. 
Et change of speech did not change their 
bod. Racially they remained what they 
hi always been—Alpines. i 

[hus Eastern Germany became what it 
sil is—a land of mixed racial stocks. At 
fit, however, these stocks remained phys- 
iclly distinct. There was little intermar- 
size, the Teutonic Nordics looking down 
> the Alpine Slavs as an inferior race. 
Terefore, although Germany came to in- 
side many Alpine elements within its 
» ders, the German spirit and culture long 
beceaie purely that of the ruling Nordic 
sek. 

‘o rapidly did this early Germany pro- 
»ss that it presently became the most 
overful state in Europe. Indeed, it soon 
~ived the memory of Charlemagne’s em- 
o». Invading Italy, then in a condition 
siturbulent weakness, the German mon- 
uh had himself crowned at Rome, pro- 
‘ming his combined realms the Holy 
Rnan Empire. 

‘his, however, was a fatal mistake. The 
nexation of Italy proved to be medieval 
#many’s undoing. Rapidly though Ger- 
miy had crown it still lacked political 
xcesion. If the early German monarchs 
i: devoted their energies to that task 
many might have become a .unified 
zion which would have been the most 
erful state in Europe and the center 
fSuropean civilization. Instead of this, 
h German rulers wasted their strength 
imperial dreams and costly foreign ad- 
retures. 

taly in particular was a never-ending 
lyn. Continually rebelling against Ger- 
ni rule, it had to be continually recon- 
jtred. In these expeditions the power of 
x many was consumed. Time after time 
i erman monarch would lead a glittering 
1¢; across the Alps, fight his way to Rome, 
ir there be crowned emperor. But to do 
h he usually had to bankrupt his treas- 
it, while of the splendid knights and stal- 
vit men at arms who followed his standard 
h majority would.‘find Italian graves 
ough battle or disease, comparatively 
e ever returning to their German homes. 
Vianwhile, back in Germany, ambitious 
icles would be undermining the royal au- 
h-ity and building up their local power. 

s time passed, Germany fell into dis- 
iryn and disorder. Instead of growing to- 
reier, it-fell apart. Outlying regions like 
dland and Switzerland gradually ceased 
‘o2el themselves German and finally split 
fas independent states. The main body 
wf termany sank into a loose confederation 
Tibled by endless domestic quarrels. 
Jie more, as in Charlemagne’s day, the 
{tonic Nordics had lost their chance of 
xctical power and security. 


| Thirty Dark Years 


lowever, despite its political shortcom- 
mn, medieval Germany produced a bril- 
iat civilization. In numberless noble 
sales and fine cities chivalrous knights 
an fair ladies, poets, thinkers, artists and 
‘Titsmen combined to make a society of 
peiliar variety and charm. Medieval 
Gimany was, indeed, rich in the fruits of 
+h Nordic spirit. For it was the Nordic 
spit which pulsed through this virile civili- 
“aon. Germany was still mainly Nordic 
n'lood, and this blood was mainly of high 
julity. 

hen came the darkest time in Ger- 
miy’s history—the Thirty Years’ War— 
(63 to 1648. This frightful catastrophe 
oN Germany a blow from which she has 
neosr recovered. The Thirty Years’ War 
we the climax of centuries of political dis- 
umn envenomed by religious fanaticism. It 
qukly developed into a horrible butch- 
erin which the Germans slaughtered one 
anther wholesale. For thirty long years 
th flower of the German race was sacri- 
ficl. As the war went on, neighboring 
naons took a hand in the grim game and 
fovht out their quarrels on German soil. 

Then the war at last ended, Germany 
wd completely ruined. Her civilization 
ha been trampled into the mud and blood 
ofyer battlefields, while her racial stock 
we hideously mutilated. Germany had 
los nearly two-thirds of her entire popu- 
latn. In some regions the loss of life was 
st unbelievable. In Wiirtemberg, for 
exmple, more than nine-tenths of the pop- 
ulgion had perished, while the city of Berlin 
colained but three hundred residents. 
far more serious than the loss in num- 
was the loss in quality. Perhaps never 
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in the world’s history has so much superior 
human stock been destroyed in so short a 
time. 

In those thirty years the German stock 
had been changed almost beyond recogni- 
tion. Gone were nearly all those fine strains 
which had been Old Germany’s strength 
and glory. This was particularly true of 
Germany’s gentle blood. The type that 
we call the gentleman had been numerous 
in medieval Germany. After the Thirty 
Years’ War it was almost extinct in Ger- 
many. The tactlessness and lack of innate 
courtesy characteristic of so many modern 
Germans seems mainly due to this scarcity 
of gentle blood. When the Thirty Years’ 
War was over about all that was left alive 
in Germany was a brutalized soldiery and 
the toughest of the peasantry. It was this 
hard, coarse-grained remnant that sired 
modern Germany. The fact that so much 
intelligence and ability should nevertheless 
have been passed on to succeeding genera- 
tions proves the soundness of Old Germany’s 
human stock. 

Besides a general lowering of quality, the 
Thirty Years’ War produced marked changes 
in Germany’s racial make-up. The out- 
standing fact was a sweeping replacement 
of the Nordic by the Alpine element. In 
this, as in other wars, the fighting Nordics 
were the worst sufferers. Also, the postwar 
period continued this process of racial dis- 
placement. The Thirty Years’ War was 
followed by a generation of squalid poverty. 
In these wretched conditions the Alpines, 
more stolid and coarser fibered than the 
Nordics, and with lower living standards, 
had a better chance of survival. The up- 
shot was that when Germany emerged into 
better times she was racially much changed. 


Changes in Germany 


Instead of being predominantly Nordic, 
as she had been hitherto, Germany had 
become mainly Alpine in blood. And the 
race lines which were then laid down are 
substantially those which exist today. The 
Nordie elements of Southern and Eastern 
Germany had been largely destroyed, the 
peasantry being practically pure Alpines, 
while such Nordic blood as did remain was 
confined chiefly to the upper classes. Only 
in Northern Germany, particularly in the 
northwest—where the Slav tide had never 
penetrated—did the population remain es- 
sentially Nordic in type. 

Another important point that should 
be noted is that it was during this period 
that there took place the extensive racial 
intermixture which characterizes modern 
Germany. Before the Thirty Years’ War 
there seems to have been comparatively 
little marriage between Germany’s racial 
stocks. The Alpines were mostly serfs 
bound to the soil, while the Nordics of all 
classes—nobles, burghers and free peasants 
alike—appear to have possessed. a strong 
racial consciousness and pride of ancestry. 
Society in Old Germany was decidedly 
aristocratic, and intermarriage between 
classes was therefore relatively infrequent. 

The Thirty Years’ War, however, shat- 
tered the old social fabric and greatly mixed 
the population. In time, to be sure, society 
re-formed, largely along racial lines, the su- 
perior intelligence and energy of Nordic 
blood rising naturally into the upper and 
middle social classes. But the old clearness 
of race lines was blurred. Even the upper 
classes now contained much Alpine blood, 
while the general population, especially in 
Central Germany, became the decidedly 
mixed stock which it so evidently is today. 

This general Alpinization of German 
blood produced corresponding changes in 
German ideals and institutions. The spirit 
of Old Germany had been a Nordic spirit. 
Its strong individualism and energetic orig- 
inality in thought and action were like those 
of other Nordic lands such as England and 
the Scandinavian nations. After the Thirty 
Years’ War, however, the German spirit 
became largely Alpine in character. The 
mass nature of German public opinion, its 
reliance upon authority and its submissive- 
ness to strong, masterful minorities, are all 
typically Alpine traits. 

The Thirty Years’ War is thus the key to 
a correct understanding of modern Ger- 
many. It is also the key which locks an 
iron door between modern Germany and its 
medieval past. Those two Germanys are 
profoundly different in character—and un- 
fortunately Old Germany was by far the 
superior. Modern Germany was born in 
the Thirty Years’ War; its destiny was ir- 
revocably determined in the fatal year 
1618, more than three centuries ago, when 
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How State Groups of Farmers are 
Helping the Work of Electrification 


Why are many farms along the Pacific Coast and in 
the Northwest electrified but many more in other parts 
unelectrified? Local conditions furnish the answer. 

Nature made irrigation a necessity on many western 
farms, and irrigation-water can be pumped electrically 
at a cost which makes its use profitable to the farmer. 

Population plus use makes electrification possible. 
There must be existent and potential possibilities for 
electrical growth. As we know more about farm uses 
for electricity we shall have more farm electrical 
devices. 

Electrical engineers alone cannot solve this problem. 
Agricultural engineers alone cannot solve it. There must 
be a thorough, co-operative study. Such a study is now 
being made by a National Committee of experts. 
They have organized state groups of farmers to whom 
electricity is experimentally supplied. These farmers, 
guided by their state agricultural colleges and by farm- 
paper editors, keep accurate production costs and com- 
pare them with those of the past. 

This work is fast revealing so many new, profitable 
ways of utilizing electricity that thousands of farms will 
be electrified sooner than farmers realize. Farms already 
electrified will make even greater use of electric power; 
others will install electric labor-saving devices in the 
manner that actual tests have proved to be profitable. 


The National Committee in charge 
of the work is composed of econo- 
mists and engineers representing 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, the Interior and Commerce, 
the Power Farming Association of 
America, the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers and the 
National Electric Light Association. 


NATIONAL 
LIGHT ASS 


A booklet has been published by 
the Committee. It will be sent on 
request free of charge. Read it and 
pass it on to your neighbor. Write 
for it either to Dr. E. A. White, 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, 58 E. Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill., or to the National 
Electric Light Association, at 29 
West 


39th Street, New York City. 
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Old Germany committed suicide. Thence- 
forth Germany’s position in Europe was 
immensely weakened, while her future in 
the world at large was gravely compromised. 
For two centuries Germany remained a 
mere geographical expression, racked by in- 
ternal disunion and preyed upon by am- 
bitious neighbors. Not until the year 1871 
did Germany attain political unity and 
gain a position of power and security com- 
parable to that which she had enjoyed 
hundreds of years before. 


The German Empire founded in. 1871 


was largely the work of a commanding per- 
sonality—Bismarck. Bismarck is a much 
misunderstood figure. Though often de- 
nounced as a brutal militarist, Bismarck 
was in reality a great statesman, with keen 
vision and a firm grasp on realities. He 
knew that Germany needed above all 
things to consolidate her new-won unity. 
Realizing as he did the latent dangers of 
Germany’s position, with no natural fron- 
tiers to east or west to guard against pos- 
sible attack from France and Russia, he 
felt that Germany should be well armed; 
but he did not believe that Germany should 
engage in ambitious foreign policies. So 
long as he remained at the helm of the 
ship of state, German foreign policy aimed 
chiefly at the maintenance of the then 
existing European political situation. 


Patriotic Exuberance 


Bismarck was forced from power by the 
young Emperor William II in the year 
1890, and it is then that imperial Germany 
began its policy of expansion which culmi- 
nated in the Great War. However, we 
must be careful to understand the facts of 
the case if we are to get a clear idea of what 
actually occurred. The idea that in 1890 
Germany deliberately began plotting the 
conquest of the world, with Kaiser Wilhelm 
the arch villain of the plot—as is still widely 
believed—is an absurdity of war hysteria 
and propaganda. The truth of the matter 
is that Kaiser Wilhelm was a rather flighty 
person, well meaning, but torn between ro- 
mantic dreams of German greatness and 
common-sense warnings against the dan- 
gers which an expansive foreign policy 
might involve. Unfortunately, he kept the 
warnings well hidden, but voiced his ro- 
mantic dreams in flamboyant speeches, 
which inflamed German ambitions and 
alarmed Germany’s neighbors. 

German public opinion was by this time 
getting into a mood which needed curbing 
rather than spurring. The chief reasons for 
this state of mind were intense patriotic 
exuberance and increasing economic pros- 
perity. The attainment of political unity 
after centuries of disunion and weakness, 
and the sudden rise to a leading position in 
Europe, made Germans glow with pride 
and exultation. Patriotic optimism stressed 
the bright spots in Germany’s past. The 
glories of Old Germany were acclaimed 
while darker days were forgotten. 

All this was natural and might not have 
been harmful if Germany’s leaders had kept 
their feet on the ground. Unhappily, Ger- 
many’s rapid rise to power and prosperity 
swept most of Germany’s spokesmen into 
the prevailing tide of boundless optimism. 
Germany’s economic development in par- 
ticular was truly extraordinary. In the 
forty-three years which elapsed between 
the founding of the German Empire and 
the outbreak of the Great War, Germany 
underwent a prodigious economic transfor- 
mation, changing from a mainly agricultural 
country to one of the leading industrial 
nations of the world. This implied a vast 
increase in wealth and population. In 1870 
there were about forty million Germans; 
in 1914 there were nearly seventy million. 

And this in turn produced a natural trend 
toward an expansive foreign policy. Ger- 
many, having become a great power, as- 
pired to a place in the sun proportionate to 
her new greatness. Unluckily for herself, 
Germany found her path blocked by grave 
difficulties. The hard fact was that Ger- 
many had come late into the game of, em- 
pire. While she had lain disunited and 
impotent, other peoples had molded the 
course of world history. Europe had crys- 
tallized into nations just as patriotically 
self-conscious as Germany herself, and 
some of these nations had staked out most 
of the desirable spots in other parts of the 
world as colonial domains, which they were 
determined to retain. Germany was thus 
faced by a firmly established world situa- 
tion, and it should have been clear to her 
that any attempt to alter this general situa- 
tion would inevitably alarm all the satisfied 
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powers and draw them together in mu')] 
sympathy against the common disturbe 
If, then, Germany was resolved to uni. 
take an expansive foreign policy, her | 
course would have been to limit her ari. 
tions to certain definite aims, concent) 
on these and try to avoid rousing the fix 
of all not directly concerned. German's 
obvious line of expansion was through (\. 
tral Europe and the Balkans to the Ny 
East. Here she could count on a powe}l 
ally—Austria, a country controlled by 
dred German elements. Such a 
would, of course, imply the possi 
war with Russia, backed by Frane 
had never forgotten her defeat by 
in 1870 and had allied herself with 
to obtain protection and possible 
However, in such a war German 
hope to be victorious provided Fr, 
Russia were not joined by Engla 
though England would, of course, 
a German domination of Central Euro 
she might stay neutral if Germany ¢ 
threaten her more vital interests—p 
larly her command of the sea. To 
England should therefore have b 
many’s constant endeavor. 7 
Instead, Germany launched into an - 
gressive naval and colonial policy wh 
alarmed England and drove her into | 
arms of France and Russia. ‘ope - 
came an arena of rival ambiti 
clashing foreign policies which cu 
in the Great War—and Germany’s 
Handicapped from the start by too 
foes, Germany made fresh enemies by 
desperate war measures, and finally 
down in defeat and ruin. Weltmachi o' 
Niedergang—World Power or Dowetal 
had been Germany’s furious battle ery as; > 
dashed herself upon her enemies’ iron Ti . 
And the answer was—downfall! _ | 
This grim tragedy is too vast for pei/ 
causes. To lay Germany’s blunders soll’ 
at the door of a handful of reckless m- 
tarists headed by the Kaiser—as is so off) 
done—is nothing short of an absurdi|, 
Germany’s foreign policy could never hi 
been carried on unless it had been approy | 
or acquiesced in by the bulk of Germ 
public opinion. And prewar German: 
state of mind displayed a fanatical pr? 
and self-confidence which had lost all se 2 
of reality and proportion. Believing the; 
selves to be far and away the greatest p> 
ple on earth, the Germans had come toth 
that almost anything lay within their por 
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of accomplishment. They were thus i 
mood to take big risks. 


Pan-Germanic Myths 


That’ mood was induced not merely 
their present power and prosperity © 
perhaps even more by a misreading of | 
tory and a perversion of racial truth. G 
ing backward into the past, the Germ 
saw visions of that Old Germany wh 
had been the leader of Europe, and s 
came to identify the Holy Roman Emy 
with the modern German. They did }| 
stop to consider how times had chang} 
how other nations had developed, and h) 
they themselves might differ from the G} 
mans of former days. Here is where! 
genuine understanding of racial realit} 
might have helped to clear their eyes, fo'| 
was during the closing years of the nii’ 
teenth century that knowledge of rac) 
matters became definite and the importar| 
of biology began to be appreciated. _—_| 

Unhappily, this new science was, in 
many, quickly perverted into a weapon 
jingo propaganda. A powerful group 
Pan-German national imperialists, head 
by popular writers, seized upon biology ai 
prostituted it to their own ends. The Pa 
Germans made the following assertior 
That modern Germany is the seat of t 
tall, blond race which has been the movi 
spirit of Western civilization; that tl 
modern Germany is racially almost pure 
Nordic; and that Nordics outside the Ge 
man nationalistic group are either unco 
scious or renegade Teutons who should ! 
brought into the German fold. To anyo! 
who has good eyesight and a fair oi 
of humor, let alone any knowledge of hi 
tory and racial realities, a single gla 
at the average modern German is enou 
to show the absurdity of these assertion 
Humor has, however, never been an Alp 
characteristic; so the Germans swallow 
this propaganda wholesale and came 
think of themselves more and more as 
Herrenvolk—a master race. 

The truth is, of course, that the P 
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Germans were thinking in terms 0 
(Continued on Page 165) 
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(Cantinued from Page 162) tere 
nerialism instead of race, and that they 
© using pseudo-racial arguments as cam- 
iage for essentially political ends. In- 
cd of being almost purely Nordic, modern 
«many is predominantly Alpine in race. 
roably not more than two-fifths of all 
«blood in Germany is Nordic, while 
, ixed Nordic blood is limited to the ex- 
e\e northern and northwestern parts of 
«ountry. It has been estimated that of 
«eventy million inhabitants of the Ger- 
@ Empire in the year 1914, only nine 
jon were purely Nordic in type. 
jdeed, one of the chief results of the late 
shas been a still further diminution of 
enany’s Nordic blood. The past decade 
ywitnessed a drain on German vitality 
«ad only to that suffered in the Thirty 
e's’ War. During the four war years 
©: than two million German soldiers 
e killed and at least a million civilians 
e from wartime causes—especially star- 
vim. Also, the great drop in the birth 
t during the war period prevented fully 
r: million five hundred thousand Ger- 
a; from being born. Statistics for the 
var period indicate further heavy vital 
%3. The birth rate, though recovering, 

jwer than before the war, the death 
t—particularly the infant death rate— 
fther, while disease is much more com- 
9 And all signs point to the fact that 
is he Nordic portion of Germany’s popu- 
- that is suffering the heaviest losses. 
e late war, like other wars, took a 
s}oportionate toll of Nordic life, while 
svar economic and social conditions are 
ssfavorable to the Nordic than ta the 
pie elements. The social classes hardest 
; 7 the present deplorable financial situa- 
mare precisely those that contain the 
% Nordic blood. Everywhere it is upper 
cemiddle classes—particularly the pro- 
ssnal and intellectual classes—that are 
id, half starved and unable to raise 
mies. On the other hand, the racially 
ixj working classes of the cities and 
ws are, generally speaking, in less dire 
“z's, while the mainly Alpine peasantry 
ratively prosperous, well fed and rais- 
> lenty of children. 
I fact, the same process is going on in 
asiany today that went on during and 
s¢ the Thirty Years’ War—a decline of 
e /ordic as compared to the Alpine stock, 
din elimination of the more intellectual 
deultured elements of both races in 
vi of those with tougher fiber and lower 
dit standards, able to survive under hard 
dsqualid conditions of life. These 
azes in the character of Germany’s 
plation are of far greater and more 
stig significance than financial matters, 
ihe mark and reparations, which en- 
0; most of the world’s attention. I well 
mmber a rather grim chat with a Ger- 
a industrialist when I was in Germany 
strear. We were discussing Germany’s 
omic and social troubles. 
“ou know,” said he, “I’m fundamen- 
jan optimist. Things are pretty black, 
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but in the long run they’ll come better, 
because our people can stand anything. We 
Germans can take a lot of punishment; 
we're just too tough to kill. A process of 
ruthless selection is now going on—a brutal 
struggle in which the fittest to the new con- 
ditions will survive. There may be less 
culture, but there’ll be more guts. The 
French are making a big miscalculation. 
They hope to break us; instead, they’re 
getting us in trim. If they want to make us 
Germans a supremely tough people they’re 
going about it in just the right way.” 

He was a large, thickset man, with big 
teeth and a hard-boiled laugh. As I 
watched him I thought that he was a very 
good type of the new Germany that he had 
in mind. 

Whatever may be the final outcome, Ger- 
many’s immediate prospects are troubled 
and uncertain. The Versailles Treaty im- 
posed upon Germany conditions more 
drastic than any before laid upon a beaten 
nation in modern times. By the terms of 
the Versailles Treaty, Germany lost out- 
right fully one-tenth of her prewar area and 
population—a loss of more than twenty- 
seven thousand square miles of territory 
and more than seven million people. This 
involved the loss of much of her mineral 
wealth, especially iron and coal—the sinews 
of her industrial life. Besides, Germany 
lost all her colonies and many other things, 
like shipping and wealth invested abroad. 
She was also assessed a tremendous war 
indemnity. Lastly, she had to submit to a 
prolonged military occupation of much of 
her remaining territory by her late enemies 
and to general measures of supervision and 
control which restrict her sovereignty. 
In fact, Germany cannot today be con- 
sidered an independent nation. 

This situation all Germans bitterly re- 
sent. Disarmed as they now are, and sur- 
rounded by well-armed and watchful 
neighbors, few Germans believe that de- 
fiance of the Versailles settlement is now 
possible. Nevertheless, they consider the 
present situation intolerable, and they are 
determined sooner or later to recover full 
independence and a revision of the Ver- 
sailles settlement in one way or another. 

This determination will probably survive 
even fresh misfortunes. Whatever their 
shortcomings, the Germans are not de- 
cadent. On the contrary, they are an 
unusually tough combination of Alpine and 
Nordic stocks, both racial elements having 
been rigorously selected by long periods of 
ill fortune. Present-day Germany may 
lack much of the high-spirited individuality 
and initiative that old-time Nordic Ger- 
many displayed, but in return she has the 
Alpine’s dogged tenacity and willingness to 
obey the commands of ruling minorities. 
That was the secret of imperial Germany’s 
disciplined power before and during the late 
war. The chances are that a similar régime 
in Germany will ultimately arise. 

Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Stoddard. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 


TAE BRITISH BRAND 
OF SOCIALISM 


(Continued from Page 33) 


leree which made him a serf. He dare 
t isplease the squire’s wife, even in such 
m:ter as the girl he should marry, or he 
g); find himself without shelter, without 
rv) without food. Economically, his 
sion is still bad; but just note what the 
ciizing tendency of English legislation 
s lready done for him. 
T2 Rent Acts have given him a certain 
euty of occupation of the cottage in 
ii he lives. He cannot be turned out if 
‘fs nowhere to go; his rent cannot be 
is. If he falls sick, the National Insur- 
ic¢Act provides an allowance of fifteen 
ilhgs a week for a period of six months, 
during that time free, qualified medical 
dance. If he is disabled, he gets half 
atsum as long as the disablement con- 
ny though it be for years. When his 
fes laid up through the arrival of the 
ib) she gets a lump sum of from two to 
unounds. 
Ifhere should come a period of unem- 
oyent, he can draw, under the unem- 


tet of fifteen shillings a week for him- 
lf,ive shillings for his wife and a shilling 
‘Wek for each child at school. Inci- 


education, often free meals in case of need; 
the opportunity of scholarships entitling 
holders to a three, five or seven years’ 
course at a secondary school—in some 
cases supplemented by monetary grants. 

If the worker should be injured at his 
work, the Employers’ Liability Act secures 
for him, automatically, a compensation 
which formerly could not, in fact, be se- 
cured at all. If he dies from any cause 
whatsoever, his widow has now her widow’s 
pension. 

And finally, when old age comes and he 
is no longer fit to work, there is perhaps the 
biggest of the boons embodied in these 
social measures—the old-age pension. In 
the good old days most of the workers of 
Britain had just one prospect for their de- 
clining years—the poorhouse. A common 
wage in agricultural England for a farm 
laborer was eight shillings—something less 
than two dollars—a week. On this he often 
had to bring up a family of six or seven 
children. How much, even in fifty or sixty 
years of incessant toil, could he hope to 
save? f 


Now the state has come to his aid in: 


helping to organize his provisions against 
sickness and old age, and he has a pension 
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Why wait for bugs and flies 
to eat a Poison? 


Just let them breathe—and make their wills! 


Fifty hungry bugs here and there in a room—and some 
poisonous messy powder or liquid! How long will it take 
them all to findit, eat and die? No telling—babe or pet may 
get there first. But there IS a way that doesn’t depend 
on chance or an insect’s appetite. 


Breathing as he does through a score of pores, tiny doors, 
a bug just takes one whiff of El] Vampiro—and dies! A 
puff or two into the air brings the flag to half-mast over 
every fly in the room. A few puffs into:crevices and around 
beds, and an army of pests will promptly shake hands with 
their ancestry. 


10° 


and 30c sizes, 
bellows box. 
Big sifter-top 
can, $1.25. 


Remember—El Vampiro, the insect’s , ; 
Jonah, in the YELLOW bellows box. 
(There’s magic in the color!) Harmless 

to child and pet. The first safe exter- 
minator in a bellows box. At the near- 

est store. 


Kills flies, bedbugs, fleas, roaches, moths, 
mosquitoes, ants, plant and animal lice 


“‘the dying breath 
of flies and bugs’’ 


wl 


Liquid-El Vampire 


If you prefer a liquid spray for flies, 
there’s Liquid El Vampiro—as potent ds 
the powder. No danger, no mess, but a 
quick death to every fly —mosquitoes, too 


ALLAIRE, WOODWARD & CO.—World’s Largest Drug Millers—PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Your ‘finest preces acquive New Beauty 
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Furniture by Danersk, New York 
Seth Thomas CHIME No. 96 


Two-toned mahogany case. Silvered dial with raised bronze numerals. 3-train self-adjust- 
ing Westminster Chime movement, chiming on five perfectly tuned rods, 9¥ inches high. $65. 


‘By CHAMBERLIN Dopps—Distinguished New York Decorator 


Ayres inheritance or purchase 
you possess someuncommonly fine 
pieces of furniture. Perhaps a graceful 
desk, a quaint highboy or lowboy, ora 
well-wrought bookcase. 

It is more than likely that one added 
touch will bring out the fine points of 
your prized piece. In nearly every in- 
stance,an appropriate clock placed atop 
it will give needed contrast and life. 

No ordinary clock will serve the pur- 
pose, of course, But in New England 
there is a group of craftsmen whose 
pride it is to create beautiful clocks. In 
design and cabinet work and mecha- 
nism, their handiwork is perfection. 

For more than a hundred years Seth 
Thomas Clocks have combined beauty 
and utility. Today we decorators appre- 
ciate more fully than ever before the 
inimitable touch bestowed by these 
Seth Thomas masterpieces. 

The present mode decrees at least 


; “ Ey ae Seth Thomas 
Sake ie we er AVON (below) 
2 ‘ : Highest grade mahog- * 
any case in contrasting 
wood. Melodious tone. 
Ten inches high. Sil- 
vered dial with raised 
bronze numerals, $30. 
Mahogany bracket, $4. 


Seth Thomas VERNON 
(above) 


A dainty clock for the desk 
or boudoir. 3% ° inches 
square. Fine wood frame 
with line inlay. Bur- 
nished golddialand grace- 
Sul numerals, Eight-day 
"lever movement. $12.50. 


one clock in every room. Sometimes 
a wall-bracket for the Seth Thomas te- 
lieves the severity of an inert wall. And 
no other mantel decoration can com- 
pare with a graceful tambour clock. 
Whatever the size of the room you 
are decorating, whatever its dominant 
theme, you can safely make a Seth 
Thomas the key-note of its mood. 
The inspiration of Seth Thomas de- 
signs comes from many sources—Geor- 
gian, Elizabethan, Colonial and French 
—each one a delight to the decorator’s 
eye. Women of taste are welcoming 
the vogue of clocks, and making full 
use of their decorative possibilities. 


WEDDING PRESENTS 
The bride will cherish a Seth Thomas 
for its beauty and utility. Because it will 
add so much to her new home, she will 
always be grateful to the donor. Prices 
range from $5 to $145. 


No. 19 (above) 
A graceful tambour design 
in finest mahogany. Octag- 
onal gold dial. Strikes the 
hours and half-hours with 
mellow tone. Eight-day pen- 
dulum movement. Height7*/ 
inches; base 19s inches. $35. 


[PRICES IN THE FAR WEST AND CANADA SOMEWHAT HIGHER THAN_THOSE QUOTED] 


mies: 


Seth Thomas TAMBOUR 
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which, small as-it is, makes. all the differ- 
ence between a decent human sense of 
independence and a soul-destroying de- 
pendence upon’ charity. This body of in- 
surance legislation means not merely a 
series of small material benefits, but. a 
change in the moral status of the villager. 
No longer is he a helpless serf, dependent 
upon the good will of the squire or squire’s 
lady. The squire’s lady will tell you now 
with some sadness that the nice old villager 
who touched his lock, and whose children 
curtsied, has disappeared. This is not quite 
true. There are still villagers who pull 
their locks and village children who curtsy. 
But when they do so, it is likely to be be- 
cause the squire has won their regard on his 
merits, not because the villagers must be 
servile or starve. 

In the industrial towns up north the 
changes have been of a somewhat different 
kind, but not less noteworthy. The indus- 
trial worker has all these social benefits 
already enumerated—a sickness allowance, 
medical attendance, a sanatorium if he has 
tuberculosis, unemployment pay if he is out 
of work, free education for his children, 
meals for them at school if they need it, 
security in his house, a puncsion when he is 
past work, a pension for his widow if he 
should die, compensation if he should be 
injured. But he has in addition other 
things which enter into his life and to which 
a different attitude on the part of the 
government has contributed. His codper- 
ative societies, by means of which he is his 
own shopkeeper and which constitute his 
means of putting a bit by for a rainy day, 
have proved very successful and have be- 
come immensely rich and powerful. There is 
a network of them in the north country. The 
retail societies form, in their turn, whole- 
sale societies, owning banks, factories, flour 
mills, fleets of cargo steamers, farms, tea 
gardens in. India and Ceylon, ranches in 
Canada. The industrial worker, through 
his political organization, is able to repel 
any attack made upon them by legislation. 
Through that same political organization 
he is able to strengthen his friendly societies 
and develop the factory legislation designed 
to humanize his working conditions. 


Grandmotherly Coddling 


It will be said that much of the social 
legislation outlined here is not the work of 
the Socialists and was being developed be- 
fore they came to power. That is why ina 
previous article I tried to emphasize the 
fact that it is impossible to make a hard- 
and-fast division of principle between the 
socialist and the individualist or capitalist 
state; that any capitalist state situated 
as Britain is situated, a country that lives 
by highly organized industry, must sanc- 
tion large elements of socialism if it is to 
carry on at all, and any Socialist state must 
acquiesce in a thousand forms of private 
property and private enterprise. The dis- 
tinction is one of degree; but the degree 
is all-important. And the degree will be 
decreased and the rate of. progress enor- 
mously accelerated by the fact that the 
Labor Party has held office. The develop- 
ment of the social legislation just described 
has synchronized with the growth of the 
political influence of the Labor Party and 
the trade unions out of which that party 
arose; and the demonstration that labor 
can govern will cause this kind of legisla- 
tion to be extended all along the line. 

When the Labor Party became a sepa- 
rate party in the House of Commons some 
years before the war, both the older parties 
immediately felt the need of a constructive 
social program. That need will be felt even 
more acutely now that the latent political 
power of the workers has been so strikingly 
brought home. Everyone in England at all 
informed on political matters is perfectly 
aware of this. 

Two questions are likely to arise in the 
mind of the American reader. Is not all 
this coddling—the state provision of sick- 
ness allowance, maternity benefits, unem- 
ployment pay, widows’ pensions, old-age 
pensions and the rest—undermining the 
sturdy British self-reliance of the worker, 
making him thriftless, feckless, dependent, 
improvident? Can a people be subjected 
for long to such grandmotherly treatment 
as this without losing certain of its sturdier 


| virtues? 


And secondly, can industry survive a 
situation in which the trade unions as a 
political organization—for that is what the 
British Labor Party pretty nearly amounts 
to—have captured the lawmaking power? 
Itis bad enough from the employers’ point of 


May 24 
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view, the American may say, to hi 
face the power already possessed 
unions, as he knows-‘them. But 
have to deal with unions which are a) 
government of the country, whose 
constitute a majority of the e 
surely this would end by throttli 
dustry that depends upon high ¢ 
and low production costs! 

Undoubtedly these are two da 
us see their extent and real nati 

Take first the danger of the 
tion of the workers. What we! 
member is the condition of th 
worker before this era of social le; 
A man compelled to bring up. 
children on two dollars a week 
pauper; dependent, lacking a 
living from hand to mouth, too ¢ 
put to it to find bread for tom 
able to give thought to ten or ty 
hence. This as a normal state 
or the formation of the habit o 
of the question. And the lowerr 
British manual workers, drawn 
from surroundings which a wage. 
three dollars a week implies, are al 
most thriftless in the world. 


Industrial Insurance — 


Now what most of the legislatic 
described has aimed at is to 
worker to organize that insurance 
unaided, he would in most eases f 
to manage. We do not realize 
that what the worker receives in sic | 
allowance and unemployment pay is (\j 
from a fund built up in large part }|) 
own contribution. The common ha), 
speaking of the unemployment pay :| 
dole has given rise to the idea that it 
paid by the state out of taxes. Thi; 
complete misapprehension. uly 4 
quarter is provided by the ; 
quarters are provided by the worker; 
the employers through insurance st 
and deductions from wages. And ini 
tally the development of the form of «| 
tive insurance embodied in the vi 
insurance acts of.recent years furnist} 
interesting example of a case where 2} 
inevitably the socialized method is de | 
to supersede that of purely private 
prise. : 
It is clear that a workman ought to 
provision, by insurance, against int 
tion of his earning capacity by sickn 
accident, or against its stoppage by | 
But note the best that private inst 
companies were able to do in the ck 
policies maintained by small prer| 
which had to be collected in pennies} 
week by individual collectors going © 
homes of the policyholders. The ¢ 
this kind of industrial insurance was s| 
in administration that the workers} 
paying four and even five times as mi 
they got back in benefits. Certain indi 
insurance companies have made eno} 
profits largely out of lapsed poli 
the fact that a workingman, after hj} 
paid his weekly premium for a year 0} 
strikes a period of unemployment, ¢| 
the policy to lapse, so that the premiu| 
has already paid become the propel 
the company. a} 

The cost of commissions, colle 
management in this class of insuran 
ness has sometimes amounted to 
cent of the premiums paid. Even 
position of the insured worker wa 
less one in the case of a dispute. — 
who has just lost her husband an 
few dollars with which to bury 
carry on, cannot bring an actio 
courts for payment of the ten po 
believes due to her. Costs would 
up in any case, even if she could stal 
delay. She just takes what the coi 
cares to offer. Even the better 
insurance business—that in whi 
ployer covered his liability for e 
tion to an injured workman—sh 
extraordinarily high cost of admin! 
A parliamentary committee, 2p 
investigate the matter, report 
ing the last five or six years the 
have had to pay one hundre 
premiums for every forty-eight 
paid out in benefits to insured wor 
In 1921, for every one hundred 
ceived by the insurance compan 
spect of employers’ liability, 1 
pounds was allocated to payment 
pensation and sixty-four pound 
purposes. If this is the cost of 
tion when the insurance is do 
employer dealing in consider: 
é (Continued on Page 
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The Next 75 Years 


NOTHER BIRTHDAY. We are seventy-five 
this month. 

Our seventy-sixth year we begin with gratitude 
— gratitude for the good will that has been 
given to us. 
Manufacturing plants we have— finished and 
unfinished stocks we have — working capital we 
have — a loyal organization we have—all such as 
you would expect to find in the greatest business 
of its kind in the world. 
But our largest asset—our most valued posses- 
sion is good will. 
Good will cannot be measured. It can only be 
acknowledged. 
This acknowledgment we make gratefully to all 
who believe as we believe that “good buildings 
deserve good hardware”: to the public which 


has bought our products —to those architects, 
contractors, hardware dealers and carpenters 
who know Corbin hardware, use it and speak 
well of it. 


HE next seventy-five years promise great 

things. This nation is a nation of builders. 
It is a lover of fine architecture. Beauty in all 
things is sought increasingly. Things that endure 
are valued more and more at their true worth. 
This nation—founded to endure— its perma- 
nence proved—is committed to all things that 
reflect an admirable national life, now and to 
come. The world is watching us. 
In the next seventy-five years P. & F. Corbin 
sees its humble part to play. It is this—to keep 
pace with the nation and its aspirations—to con- 
tribute all that lies in its power to the beauty, 
serviceability, comfort and endurance of the 
public buildings we occupy and the private 
homes we live in. 


To this contribution we pledge ourselves. 
Sd 
Reda ba Gr) Rib] Nacee aa es ats 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


©1924 P. & F. Corbin 
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SHOE POLISHES 


The handy key-opening box. 
Black, Tan, White. Ox - blood 
and Brown. 


_ SHINOLA Home Set. Genuine 
bristle dauber cleans the shoes 
and applies the polish. The big 
lamb’s woo! polisher brings the 
shiffe with a few strokes. 


Bix BYSs 


SHOE POLISHES 


A Success of Years 


Everybody is pleased with Bix- 
by’s JE1 - OIL Shoe Polishes. - 
_Vhey clean, dye and shine. 
Easiest to use. Good for shoes. 
For Black, Brown, White, and 
Ox-blood shoes. 


SHUE POLISHES 


Everybody knows the quality. 
Black, White, Tan, Brown and 
Ox-blood. 


2-in-1 Shining Kit 
A big, fine quality brush, and |. 
dauber, of South American horse 
hair, with polishing cloth—com- 
plete—in durable box. 


hte aon 


Polishes for all colors and kinds of shoes—for dry shoes— 
for wet shoes—children’s shoes—men’s shoes and 
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At business 
In society 
Traveling 
At school— 


Wherever 
you are— 


There is a famous theatrical 
producer who says: 


“The first thing I demand is unshined 
shoes to give a slovenly effect to 
an actor's personal appearance. 
The effect of the finest clothes can 
be completely offset by unkempt 
shoes. Look about you in real life 
and see how true that is!” 


No man or woman wants to 
give that impression. 


Well-shined shoes are an in- 


dex to neatness, good breed- 


ing, personal cleanliness. 


Buy your Shoe Shining Outfit 


today. A few minutes spent > 


in keeping your shoes shined 
and gleaming just gives you 


that nice feeling of pride that” 


goes with perfect grooming. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send_50c to 


the Shinola Company, Rochester, N. Y., for the 
Shinola Home Set and two boxes Shinola‘ Shoe 
Polish, or 75c to the F. F. Dalley Company, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y.,or $1.10 to Hamilton, Can., for the 
2-in-1 Shining Kitandtwo boxes 2-in-1 Shoe Polish. 


women’s shoes. 
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can imagine what costs must be when pre- 
miums have to be collected weekly in 
pennies by visits to the workers’ homes. 

Here then was a universal social need 
which private enterprise met only very in- 
completely and at extravagant cost. The 
National Insurance Act of 1911 made a 
step toward what might be called the auto- 
matic collection of premiums in a scheme 
of sickness insurance which was compulsory 
and nearly universal. The premiums were 
collected by means of stamps placed on a 
card by the employer, who made deduc- 
tions for the purpose from the workman’s 
wages and himself added a contribution. 

At the time of its introduction the scheme 
aroused an amount and kind of rampageous 
opposition which, looking back on it now, 
seems laughable. Popular newspapers 
entered on a tearing and raging campaign 
against the whole scheme. They organized 
bodies of protest among householders. It 
was the fact of the employer having to 
stick a stamp onto a card, around which 


| most of the indignation seems to have 


centered. Women employing servants 
were invited to form themselves into a 
league bound by a solemn oath Never, 
Never to Lick Insurance Stamps. Letters 
were printed in the papers prophesying 
that cancer of the tongue would all but 
wipe out the respectable classes if this 
pernicious piece of legislation became law. 
We were told that the workman would rise 
in revolt against a weekly deduction from 
his wage, against the degradation of having 
to carry a card around with him. The doc- 
tors at one stage added their opposition and 
held riotous meetings of protest. 


The Unemployment Fund 


The act was put into effect and today, 
although four-fifths of the working popula- 
tion come under its operation, it is accepted 
as the most natural thing in the world. To 
the original scheme of compulsory insurance 
against sickness, by contribution from the 
worker and employer, has now been added 
compulsory insurance against unemploy- 
ment. Theworkers of the country are today 
submitting without protest to a weekly 
deduction of about thirty cents—at normal 
exchange rates—from their wages on behalf 
of the various schemes of insurance. 

It is the contributory element in the 
scheme which is so important. It raises 
money which could hardly be raised other- 
wise; it saves political parties from the 


temptation to compete in easy promises of . 


higher doles, and may answer the at 
present unanswered question of who is to 
benefit under these various schemes, par- 
ticularly old-age pensions. Old-age pen- 
sions are not at. present contributory. If 
the contributory element is maintained and 
extended the answer will naturally be, 
those entitled to the benefits will be those 
who contribute to the cost. 

The fact that it has been possible to 
maintain.such considerable contributions, 
as have been made from wages, to these 
various insurance funds at a time of unpre- 
cedented depression opens up alluring 
possibilities. Never in our history has un- 
employment been so bad as during this last 
year or two. The calls consequently upon 
the unemployment fund have been alto- 
gether abnormal, and one would suppose 
that of all these state enterprises, this is the 
one that would now. be making the heaviest 
loss. As a matter of. fact, during 1923—a 
year of’ abnormal and ~desperate unem- 
ployment—it actua!ly made a profit, as has 


recently been shown by Sir William Bever- 


idge of, the London School of Economics. 
He points out that the government has man- 


/. . | aged, without audible nrotest, to screw the 


contributions up to a point at which they 
more than cover the expenditure in a year 
with an average unemployment percentage 
of nearly-12.- At the beginning of 1923 the 
unemployment fund was in debt to the 


|, Treasury to the extent of £16,000,000. By 


March the debt had risen to £17,000,000. 
Since then it.has been reduced to £13,000,- 
000; that is to say, in the last nine months 
of the year the fund made a profit of £4,- 


000,000. 


‘This, adds Sir William, is an extraordi- 
nary and rather encouraging state of affairs. 
It is quite unnecessary that an unemploy- 
ment insurance fund should make a profit 
during a crisis of severe unemployment. 
Its finance ought to be based on making a 
profit in good years to meet losses in bad 
years; if it makes a profit in bad years as 
hae its premiums are too high for its bene- 
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That, of course, is the case with v 
trade recovers and unemployment fal , 
income of the unemployment fund, « 
basis of the present contributions, w 
slightly—for contributions are not pq 
unemployment; it should pass £50,0). 
and might reach £52,000,000. The ‘pe 
diture on the other hand will fall heay ; 
we get back to 6 per cent of unemplo;, 
over good and bad years together, ¢5e 
diture will come down to £23,000,0), 
near it; there should be an annual sp} 
of £25,000,000 to £30,000,000. 

Such a situation may enable us tp 
old-age pensions and widows’ pensior 4) 
upon a contributory basis—which at re 
ent they are not—and so solve the he 
difficult question to be answered in 
tion with old-age pensions—the qu« 
Who is to get them? At present the) 
means limit. If a workingman has 
up a little money for his old age, has 
bit of property or an endowment poli | 
gets no pension, or a reduced one. lis 
direct discouragement of thrift, inyi jy 
vexatious inquiries and every ki. 
anomaly and injustice. é 

Yet if old-age pensions are to go to¢r 
body, not only is the Exchequer bur); 
with a big load—universal pensions (t 
shillmgs a week at seventy years 44 
would cost the British Exchequer |) 
fifty million sterling a year—and |p 
would get them who have no need of} \y 
But if pensions were put on a contrib 5 
basis, like sickness and unemploymen {] 
problem is solved—those who are en |; 
to pensions are those who, as in théa 
of sickness and unemployment, mak ! 
contributions toward the cost. And tt 
likely to come. 

These insurance schemes, like most n 
lish institutions, have grown up in ar} 
haphazard way. But their administr i 
does not involve, as might be suppos, 
vast bureaucratic machinery. They i 
in large part been grafted onto existin \ 
ganizations, both of employers and wot» 
Where a trade union or a friendly | 
has already provided insurance to its 1 
bers, it has been authorized to take ov: t 
administration of the acts. Compt 
insurance against accidents is adminis | 
not by the government, but by the em « 
ers or by the insurance companies. _ 


Government Insurance Schen 


Here is asummary of the various scl } 
now actually at work: 

Insurance against industrial seni | 
the form of workmen’s compensation is| 
contributory for the workman, the 1; 
cost being met by employers, a 
through the insurance companies. | 
benefit varies with the wages earned, |} | 
except now for fatal accidents—not 
the number of dependents. Practicall | 
whole employed population is covered, 
no one who is not employed. 

Insurance against old age, in the foi 
old-age pensions at seventy, is also 
contributory for the workman, but is 
for and is administered directly by the 
through the post-office and local-pen 
committees. ‘The benefit is independe 
the recipient’s previous earnings anc 
number of his dependents, but varie 
cording to his present means and ma 
reduced to nothing. 

Insurance against sickness is conti 
tory, being paid for jointly by emplo: 
workmen and the state. Its outstan 
characteristics are, on the side of ine: 
the collection of contributions by insur 
stamps and deductions from wages, ant 
the side of expenditure, administration 
approved societies, independent but str 
controlled. Both contributions and b 
fits are at flat rates, independent of 
number of dependents and of the w 
earned, subject to a limited differentia 
of contribution where the wage is very 
The persons insured are broadly the s 
as those covered by workmen’s compe 
tion, but include a certain number of 
sons working on their own account, no’ 
employers, and exclude persons abo\ 
certain income limit. ‘ 

Insurance against unemployment 1s,! 
tributory in the same way as health in 
ance, but employs a different set of ¢ 
and stamps, and bases the state contr 
tion on a different principle. It is adr 
istered directly by the state through 
employment exchanges. The benefit v2 
with the number of dependents. The sé 
is narrower than that of accident and he 
insurance through the omission of agr! 
ture and domestic service. 


ee ‘oh pa) 


‘The four systems involve at the present 
‘ime an annual expenditure on benefits and 
administration of about £110,000,000. i 
‘I have gone at some detail into all this 
lisinéss because it gives a picture of the 
‘ay in which one side of English socialism 
helping to transform English life. The 
her side, of which I have spoken, the co- 
dination of the great public utilities and 
oductive services of the country in some 
vy, is a problem immeasurably more diffi- 
{t. That also is being met in the piece- 
»al fashion of English politics. 
‘In its days of opposition, the Labor Party 
ked a great deal of nationalization, which 
en its supporters often took to mean the 
insfer of the administration of railroads, 
nes, and so on, to the state. But the 
ification of these public services will not 
(me about in that way. What will come 
fst, what indeed is now taking place in the 


aa . . . . 
qe of the railways, is unification under 


tat modified form of private ownership 
viich I have already described. The state 
sd, in effect, to the railroad companies: 
“Jou must unify and standardize your 
Svices, cut out wasteful duplication.” 
ie beginning has been by districts. Under 
f2 Railroad Act of 1921 the country was 
érided into regions. When the consolida- 
tin has taken place in this regional fashion, 
iwill be easier to bring about some sort of 
eisolidation on a national plan. Provision 
us been made for a better representation 
athe workmen in all those questions which 
jich the actual conditions of labor. Some 
siilar method will precede the national- 
tion of mines, as already indicated. Na- 
i inal consolidation will come by steps. 


f 


The Passing of Private Control 


j 
In the case of banking, a most vital -ex- 
tision of public control—over credit and 
¢rrency, in the interest of price stabiliza- 
tn—will come with very little adminis- 
titive change. In this, as in most of the 
cier cases, the existing managers and 
ectors will continue to run the businesses. 
ey may have to work in somewhat closer 
jperation with the government and with 
fe another. But a closer codrdination of 
tiven industry within itself is something 
viich American industry, less conservative 
tan ours, less hampered by old-established 
thts and privileges which sometimes stand 
} an obstacle to change, has already 
hieved without state compulsion. 

In the case of agriculture, the present 
vernment is proceeding along the same 
es; not compulsory, but encouraging 
ser association and codperation between 
mers. It is furnishing loans to farmers’ 
(5perative societies at low rates of interest 
the establishment of codperative cream- 
€es and bacon factories, buying and selling 
Mans to ind and is attempting by such 


sans to induce them to do what the farm- 

sof Denmark, for instance, have already 
cne. 
_ Again, there is no question here of estab- 
Thing offhand vast state bureaucracies. The 
€tension of codperation will be achieved 
tf the utmost development of the self- 
vernment of each agricultural codper- 
ve society. The farmers will still be 
Tinaging their own affairs, but managing 
t2m along the lines which the changed con- 
Cions of a country like this now call for. 
_This is the way, then, that socialism is 
ing brought about in Britain. In the case 
Orailroads, we get at first a regional amal- 
mation of separate companies, as far as 
pir working is concerned. The trade 
ions in that change secure a somewhat 
@larged representation in the management. 
the case of the mines, we shall probably 
ao get at first unification under private 
Gnership, to be followed by a combination 
the proposals put forward by Mr. Justice 

nkey and the Miners’ Federation: State 
nership, with decentralized administra- 
tn, in which the management of the 
lustry in each coal field will rest in the 
Inds of committees of practical men with 
lal knowledge and experience and on 
vich both consumer and worker will have 
Tpresentation. . 
In the case of banking, the Treasury will 
ice a larger part in determining the gen- 
ul credit policy with a view to a more 
scious control of price movements and 
t prevention of a cyclical depression. 
hese measures toward price control may 
supplemented by the reéstablishment of 
sme of the various government monop- 
es for the purchase of certain foodstuffs 
@d raw materials, so that long-term con- 
‘cts and guaranteed prices may be offered 
Ufarmers and producers. 
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The progress toward these socialized con- 
ditions will not be a steady one. Often 
there will be great muddle and the attempt 
to make things better will sometimes make 
them worse. Sometimes a Labor govern- 


ment will be far less able to carry through | 


a socializing policy than will a capitalist 
administration. 


Take this instance of a managed cur- | 


rency and price stabilization: In 1919 the | © 


working class was naturally up in arms 
about high prices, and Labor politicians 
almost universally promised to undertake 
to bring prices down, chiefly, it would seem, 
by hanging profiteers to lamp-posts. They 
should have promised nothing of the sort. 
Any considerable reduction in prices meant 
a policy of deflation. That, indeed, was 
the policy pursued. Prices did come down. 
Trade depression, in part at least as the 
result, followed and 1,500,000 workers went 
out of employment. It would have been, 
in terms of practical politics, an impossible 
policy for Labor leaders to explain to elderly 
working women, struggling with the weekly 
budget, that the bringing down of prices 
at that juncture was a bad economic policy. 

Let us be frank about it. The working- 
class woman who had just acquired a vote 
would not have known what the Labor 
leader was talking about if he had begun to 
discuss inflation, deflation, the bank rate, 
currencies, exchanges, money. She could 
not follow these things. Her husband, for 
the most part, could not follow them. He 
cannot or will not—I speak always of the 


. majority, and not of the minority that. in- 


terest themselves in these matters—trouble 
to work out the relation of the interests of 
his own union to that of other unions. If 
a few thousand locomotive drivers want an 
extra two shillings, they take the ground 
that the job of their officials is to get it; 
and if by striking at a given time and in 
given circumstances they jeopardize the 
interest of 300,000 other railroad men, that 
is no concern of locomotive men. 

This rivalry between unions, the repeated 
failure, time after time, to get common ac- 
tion for common aims, is a notorious defect 
of the Labor movement. The failure to 
secure not only unity of action but unity 
of policy among labor unions is likely to 
make the political career of Labor a very 
checkered one. 


Every Union for Itself 


For the political Labor Party has its 
financial foundations in the trade unions. 
It is by contributions from the trade unions 
that the party is kept going. At elections, 
the candidate who is a member of a trade 
union, still better an official, has his ex- 
penses—still very considerable in British 
elections—defrayed. A candidate who is 
not a trade unionist, a professional, or in- 
tellectual, is always hard put to it to find 
funds wherewith to make his electoral fight. 
It means that an enormous premium is 
placed upon the election of trade-union 
men who look at politics from an almost 
purely trade-union—that is, a sectional— 
point of view. 

The parliamentary Labor Party is made 
up to an undue degree of men who are ex- 
perts in one particular matter—the wages 
and working conditions in some one given 
industry—but who frankly have little com- 
petence in those large general problems— 
foreign affairs, tariff policy, monetary policy, 
education, public health—which make up 
what we call politics. 

It is true that certain leaders of the 
party— Ramsay MacDonald, Philip Snow- 
den, Sydney Webb, Noel Buxton, Charles 
Trevelyan, Arthur Ponsonby, Pethick Law- 
rence, Atlee, Tawney, Cole and others — 
are not of this type. But in times of 
crisis— particularly in the matter of strikes, 
which are likely to prove the undoing of 
the present government—these men find 
themselves, in fact, helpless. When the gov- 
ernment was only a few weeks old; when, as 
the result of a generation of hard fight- 
ing, Labor at last had a political chance—at 
that particular moment a relatively tiny 
number of railway men, in direct opposition 
to the decision of railway workers as a 
whole, insisted on jeopardizing Labor’s 
tremendous political opportunity by tying 
up the whole railroad system of the coun- 
try. So little had appeals to the general 
interest of labor weighed either with this 
particular group or their officials. And this, 
it is to be feared, was characteristic. 

The fact is that the immense majority of 
the rank and file of the trade unionists still 
put the immediate interest of their par- 
ticular union, its wage scale and working 
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Old gardeners recommend 
ELECTRIC HOSE 


i i VAKE a hint from men who use garden hose profes- 


sionally. They buy ELECTRIC Garden Hose for 
its years of service. Tough, elastic new rubber gives 
strength and flexibility to ELECTRIC. The construc- 
tion keeps this hose round; it never kinks, even when 
tangled and knotted.  Kinking breaks the rubber, 
letting in dirt to rot the hose away. ELECTRIC 
cannot kink—that adds 50% to its life. 


The durability of ELECTRIC Garden Hose is won- 
derful. In greenhouses, where daily use is ten times 
harder than home gardeners give, ELECTRIC is the 
hose that stands the grind. Their hose is in use 
practically all day long, often roughly dragged over 
cement and cinders. Only the toughest of rubber will 
endure this hard use. 


ELECTRIC is built like a cord tire. 
lining is a heavy tube of Ceylon rubber. 
tected with a stout jacket of strong cords. Outside 
there is a thick wall of new, resilient rubber. Then 
all the layers are driven together by heavy vulcanizing 
pressure. 


The inner 
This is pro- 


Ask your hardware dealer for this long-lived hose. 
He has it, or can easily get it. 


ELECTRIC HOSE & RUBBER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


ELECTRIC 
GARDEN HOSE 


Sa 
hy By Invitation Member 
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s 33 


it Emblem of hy 
¥ BUSINESS CHARACTER }y 


H Rice Leaders | 


As iarge a stream of water is de- 
livered from the nozzle of 5'’ hose as 
34'’ hose. It throws the stream farther! 
This 5%’ size is lighter as well as 
cheaper, and being lighter it does not 
wear out so quickly when dragged over 
rough cement and cinders. 
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Osteo-Tarsal 


FLEXATOR UNLOCKED SHANK 
(PATENTED) 


Guides the foot Correctly 


THIS TRADE MARK 
YOUR GUARANTEE 


“Plaza” 


An Osteo-Tarsat correct walking 
shoe of distinctive style. 


% ® 
Pye ate S 
RUBBER HEEL ‘ 


SALANCED 32-POINT BEARING 


FULL TREAD BALL [amete roe 200m) 


“Presented in 
BLACK “‘SHOE-SOAP”’ KID 
Goodyear welt sole 


“Arcu-Form”’ “Rubber 
Walking Geel. 


SSO 0.098SSSS0806000 0 H900 0800090900009 


U 

H 

H CORRECT WALKING SHOES 
i FOR WOMEN 
H 

H 


(Correct—and indispensable! For 
every wearer finds supreme satisfaction 
in the fit, flexibility, and comfort of 
these famous walking shoes, which 
combine the scientific OsTEo-TARSAL 
features of construction with the de- 
sired shapeliness, enduring wearing 
quality and correctness of style for 
every requirement. 


¢.6.0. BLS O06 8 S200 0282906.98 


P “Arch-Relief” 


Your QuEEN Quatirty dealer’s address, with 
Shape 


illustrated style brochure, will be sent on request. 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, Makers 
89 BickrorD StrEET, BOSTON (20), MAssACHUSETTS 


DIAGRAM SHOWING 
CONSTRUCTION OF 


FLEXATOR UNLOCKED 
SHANK (PATENTED) 


“travelo” 


knit jackets & vests 3 for men & boys 


CASR your dealer for this 
Sree book, or write 


PECKHAM- FOREMAN inc 
1905-1915 PARK AVE. NEW YORK 
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conditions, above any wider political consid- 
eration. That is the outstanding weakness 
of the Labor Party and is likely very seri- 
ously to check its political progress. 

It really brings us to two fundamental 
points in polities. The first is the failure of 
our education to equip any of us, trade 
unionists or not, adequately for our réle as 
citizens, for the task of what might be called 
the social judgment. We have to decide 
complicated things about free trade or pro- 
tection, the money system, treaties of 
peace, Leagues of Nations, and heaven 
knows what. And these are not the kind of 
questions which the kind of education we 
receive really fits us to answer. 

We have compulsory universal educa- 
tion, it is true. In that education we as- 
sume that every child in the country should 
have a knowledge of certain commonplaces. 
Note the standard of judgment. Every 
child in England knows that Henry VIII 
had six wives. Every child is taught by 
rote certain things about parts of speech, 
certain geographical facts, the names and 
heights of mountains, the lengths of rivers. 
But no child in our national schools is 
taught the most elementary facts about the 
thing with which he will be concerned every 
day of his life—the money in his pocket. 

The trade-union member is not worse in 
this respect than the members of any of the 
other social orders in Britain. But his mis- 
apprehension about such things is more 
important because he is more numerous and 
has a little less of leisure wherewith to cor- 
rect the first hasty judgment, the result, it 
may be, of physical fatigue, hunger, unem- 
ployment, uncertainty. That judgment 
will not be corrected by adding to his edu- 
cation misinformation about the Latin or 
Greek tongue or the numbers of wives 
which the Egyptian as well as the English 
kings had. Even mere knowledge and in- 
struction, as apart from education, must 
deal with things in the order of their vital 
need; and our education has got that order 
extraordinarily mixed. 

It will be part of the task of British so- 
cialism to revise this standard of educa- 
tional values and set out definitely to train 
the young mind for its task of social judg- 
ment. But even so, that mind is likely to 
be woefully inadequate to that task. 

The ability and competence which most 
ordinary folk can show in such functions as 
selling cigarettes or hairpins or movie tick- 
ets is astonishing. They give years of toil 
to the proper learning of the job. But the 
way they shall cast their vote—govern their 
fellow citizens, that is—is something which 


/ can be done, they feel, without preparation. 
| It is settled mainly on the strength of im- 
| pressions received from hurriedly read news- 


paper headlines, catchy slogans shouted 
at election times. 


Vocational Representation 


Westill, in fact, assume that political stu- 
pidity in the mass does not matter. Un- 
fortunately, it does, because the business of 
governing one another grows increasingly 
more complex and difficult and can no 
longer be settled on a basis of just simple 
right or wrong, by instinct, by intuition. 
One must know. 

When England sent the old fox-hunting 
squire to Parliament, he was fairly well 
equipped to deal with the England in which 
he lived, the England made up of villages 
just such as his, with its problems of the 
land, of tithes, of the peasant, the price of 
wheat, the game laws. But our present 
England is no longer mainly that. It is an 
England of an intricate and elaborate in- 
dustrial and financial organization, of 
transport and money problems, banking 
and company laws, tariffs and insurance 
acts. 

How can the mere method of selecting in 
geographical constituencies one man to 
represent the will of the people of that con- 
stituency answer? To begin with, there is 
no one will, but a set of often mutually ex- 
clusive wills. The railroad workers want 
more wages; the public wants lower rates. 
The parliamentary candidate cheerfully 
promises both, of course knowing well that 
one excludes the other. He represents A’s 
views on, say, prohibition, but fails entirely 
to represent his view on religious instruction 
in schools. And if he represents B on re- 
ligious instruction in schools, he misrepre- 
sents him on prohibition. 

Socialism has, of course, its paper schemes 
for dealing with these difficulties. There is 
a school of British Socialists who have 
elaborated learnedly what they call func- 
tional representation. A man shall be 
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represented in the state not merely 
citizen, but in respect of his occupation} 
function which he fulfills as a carpe; 
cotton weaver, railroad man, denti ; 
teacher. Are we likely to see anything py 
along the lines of such constitut p; 
changes? % 
Something possibly, but always int} 
haphazard English way. The How , 
Lords, which probably seems to most Ale 
icans just a quaint out-of-date feudal y 
vival, is from one point of view a » 
modern assembly, in that it does embo |} 
embryonic form this element of funcet p; 
representation. Law is represented by} 
law lords, organized religion by the hie 
of bishops, and big business in the ¢a ¢ 
most of the remainder. These groupss 
not for geographical areas but for inte) {; 
occupations—functions. a 
Labor action is likely to develop }j 
principle, though in ways very diffi p 
from those of the older parties. Refor ¢ 
the House of Lords will not, howeve 
put in the forefront of the Socialist \ 
gram, for the reason that a reformed His 
of Lords would, in fact, be a more pow 
House of Lords, with greater capacit}'o 
hanging up legislation. Sooner or late o 
course, the hereditary element wil} 
abolished. i 


Why Plumbers Should be Lon 


Meantime the government is using 1 
Second Chamber as a method for givi |; 
place in the legislature to any man of |i 
nent capacity who represents a fun) 
rather than a district. Men like the \t 
Hon. J. R. Thomas, for instance, ma)! 
timately find their way there. He hai 
many years been a leader of the raili 
workers of Britain. He sits nominall5 « 
Derby. What he really sits for is the ¢ 
tional Union of Railway Men. Why + 
put him side by side permanently with 1 
big railway directorsintheSecond Cham 

Robert Cecil used to sit in the Hous \ 
Commons for a part of Hertfordshire. V ¢ 
he really represented was the bod}' 
Englishmen who happened to attac 
special importance to the League. } 
they certainly did not all live in Herti« 
shire, his nominal constituency. By mat 
him a viscount, and so a member of! 
House of Lords, he was given a place i1| 
legislature by virtue of his function. 

Workmen, ex-plumbers, ex-plasteret | 
be made lords in this old, exclusive, ar; 
cratic England? 

Even so. For these workmen, with 
doubtful h’s, have already been given ¢} 
court positions where they are bro}; 
into very direct and personal contact | 
the king. Why not, then, members ol! 
Lords? These men are already part o'| 
governing order in England. 

We get there, perhaps, the secret of | 
success as England may have had in | 
business of government. Things were g| 
very awry in England three or four y| 
ago. There was bitter discontent, a suc: 
sion of strikes, falling production, a g| 
deal of talk of the class war and a rey! 
tionary atmosphere generally. In the: 
of the revolutionary-minded, the gov! 
ment was the enemy; it represented 
master class. If, when the miners or rail 
men struck, the workers were without }| 
or fuel, of course it was the fault of the ¢ 
government. Now, if Labor had been ] 
out of politics, it is quite clear that 
cleavage would have widened. What } 
pened we know. On the first suitable o: 
sion the old order said, in effect, to. 
leaders of the revolution: 

“Very well, you take over the gov 
ment and run the show. If these pe 
don’t get their coal and bread, it is 
they’ll go for.” : 

That turned these “Bolsheviks” ! 
orderly, conservative and rather ti 
statesmen immediately. | 

The old country-house government 
England—the rule of the oligarchy of co 
try gentlemen who made of politics 
great game of their lives—has come to 
end. But they have managed somehow 
bequeath to others something of their | 
tues—even of their aristocratic ya 
And the best way, after all, to abolish 
aristocracy is to make it possible: for evé 
body to be an aristocrat. That is the Ar 
ican way too. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of two arti 
by Mr. Angell. The views of Mr. Angell should 
be confused with the opinions of the editors, W' 
appear from week to week on our editorial page, 
we believe that they do reflect the ideas of 
whose sympathies are with the present Labo: 
ernment. ide 
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snt this 


the sensible thing to do? 


Nobody likes rough riding any 
more. 


Nobody likes to skid. 
Nobody wants to ruin a per- 
fectly good car by shaking it to 


pieces on tires that are blown up 
too hard. 


* * * 


And so we suggest that you be- 


gin today to ride in comfort and 
safety. It’s easy enough to do. 
Simply reduce the air pressure 
in your present tires, regardless 
of the make or type, to about 30 
or 40 pounds. 

You’ll be amazed at the differ- 
ence it makes. 


* + % 


And as the old tires wear out— 
one at a time—replace them with 
Dayton Thorobred Cords—tires 
of standard size, that fit standard 
rims and are built for low air 
pressure. 


You'll get all the advantages of 
low air pressure. You’ll save 
money and you won’t be experi- 
menting because it’s almost four 
years now since we began mak- 
ing Dayton Thorobred Cords 
for low air pressure and giving 
people comfortable riding, safety 
from skidding and a lot more 
mileage than they ever expected 
to get from any tire at any air 
pressure. 


* *# * 


We also make balloon tires and 
balloon-type tires. As pioneers 
in low air pressure, we make 
the best of balloon tires. Maybe 
you'd prefer them. 


* * * 


In any case our dealers (there’s 
one near you) can be of real 
help to you in getting you fixed 
up with tires that are comfort- 
able, safe and economical. And 
that’s what you want. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, Onto 
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The Pioneer Low Aiv Pressure Tires 
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Wittson Colored Goggles — 
always carry them with you as part 
of your personal equipment,they 
will rest your eyes and afford you 
an amazing amount of comfort. 


©The WILLSON name on every frame 


WILLSON GOGGLES, Inc., READING, PA. 


| This Cash Offer? 


NLESS you have all the money you 
want you can’t. For we will pay 

you liberally in cash, month after month, 
for easy, pleasant work that need not 
take one minute from your regular job. 
Your profits will be just so much extra 
money—to help with regular expenses, 
to buy things you want that you can’t 
quite afford—to squander, if you like. 


$100.00 Extra 
In One Month 


Right now many local subscription representa- 
tives of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman 
are earning well over $100.00 extra every 
single month. The commissions and 
bonus that we pay them will enable 
them easily to hold this average 
throughout the entire year. And 
one hundred extra dollars, 
earned during your first 
month’s trial, would 
be starting right, 

wouldn't it? 


No experience —Yet 
He Earned $98.90 
His First Month. 


Harry E. Hutchinson, of New 
Jersey, began work about the 
middle of October, 1914. By the 
end of November he had earned 
$98.90—and he has had easy 


extra dollars every year since. 


FRE E Supplies, Equip- 
ment, Instruction 

You need not invest a penny. We tell you 
HOW to make money, supply everything 

you need to do it, and pay cash from the 
Name__ — 3 re moment you begin work. A _ two-cent 


stamp brings our big cash offer—no 
obligation involved. 


Publishing 
Company 


860 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Gentlemen: Please send 
me your cash offer. I don’t 
promise to accept it, but I want 
to see what it’s like. 


Street 


|) a 
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“T know. I he’ped pay fo’ a lot of them 
Prince Albert coats he wears. Florian— 
tha’s the on’y man ever skun me out of 
money an’ got away with it. Ain’t it queer 
him an’ that woman should of took up with 
each other?”’ 

“Took up, is right. An’ t’night they is 
gwine with each other down to the big 
dance at The Sons & Daughters of I Will 
Arise Hall.” 

“Together with each other?”’ 

“Yep. Is you gwine be there?” 

“Tg I? Good breff what you wastes! 
With them two pussons traipsin’ roun’ to- 
gether somethin’ is boun’ to bust—Lucifer 
Pottle, the biggest liar in creation; an’ 
Rosemary Gunning, the meanest woman. 
Put two folks like them together an’ Na- 
ture takes its course—tha’s what I says. 
Each one is the hahdest luck I could wish 
on t’other.” 

Florian’s forecast was correct; Lucifer 
was there in full and immaculate evening 
dress—a portly and pompous figure of 
smug complacency. He bestowed upon 
Epica disdainful stare; toward Mr. Peters, 
Lucifer entertained the contempt which a 
man has toward a victim of the past. Epic 
had been surprisingly easy pickings for 
Lucifer, and Lucifer fancied that Epic had 
forgotten. 

And, too, the ravishing presence of the 
supercilious Rosemary imparted to Lucifer 
an intensive spotlight glare. There was no 
mistaking that Rosemary’s gown had come 
direct from Fifth Avenue—or, at least, 
Sixth. It was frankly décolleté and as- 
toundingly multicolored. She wore in her 
hair a large and glittering comb, and she 
carried a lorgnette which had been surrep- 
titiously borrowed from her mistress. 

It was patent that Birmingham had no 
intention whatsoever of taking Rosemary 
to its bosom; but despite its dislike, it was 
interested. Rosemary was intolerant and 
superior; she let it be clearly understood 
that she was demeaning herself by partici- 
pating in such plebeian festivities. And as 
she discerned Epic Peters moving grin- 
ningly in her direction her nose tilted ceil- 
ingward. ; 

Epic, with Florian at his side, bowed low. 

“*Bvenin’, Miss Gunning. I craves to 
ask how you is gittin’ on with yo’ job of 
nussin’ that baby?” 

Someone snickered, and Rosemary’s face 
flushed. “Sir!” 

Epic turned toward the crowd. “I win!” 
he announced. ‘I bet Florian Slappey 
th’ee dollars she was gwine say ‘Suh!’ to 
me did I converse at her.” 

Miss Gunning turned to her companion, 
trying futilely to conceal the fire of anger 
which flamed from her eyes. 

“‘Kindly escort me away from this vicin- 
ity, Mr. Pottle. I have no desire to maintain 
dialogue with this person.” 

“Gal—what you utters is mutual,” 
ejaculated Mr. Peters. “An’ also we c’n 
include that po’ piece of tripe which is with 
you, an’ call it unanimous.” 

The pompous Mr. Pottle started forward 
threateningly, but an eager glint in the eyes 
of the Pullman porter restrained his ripple 
of desire for physical clash. 

The balance of the evening was spent by 
Miss Gunning in heightening her unpopu- 
larity; nor did she exercise caution in se- 
lecting those whom she snubbed. She made 
rabid enemies of such powers as Mrs. Dr. 
Lustisha Atcherson, Mrs. Lawyer Evans 
Chew and, worst of all, the acid-tongued Sis 
Callie Flukers. Only Lucifer Pottle clung 
to her, and once or twice Florian Slappey 
insisted upon dancing with her; and on 
these occasions he winked broadly at Epic 


| Peters as he trotted by. Florian was very 


much in his element here and it was plain 
that Rosemary was not averse to him. She 
did not suspect that Florian was squiring 
her for the delectation of the crowd; that 
he was joining in the laugh at her instead of 
with her. 

The following day Mr. Epic Peters had a 
visitor. 

At sight of Lucifer Pottle he instinctively 
reached for a weapon, but the ingratiating 
oe of that flabby gentleman restrained 

im. 

“T comes on a peaceful mission, Mistuh 
Peters,” soothed Lucifer. “I craves a 
favor.” 

“Fum me?” 

a Y ese? 

“Man! Nerve is the one thing you ain’t 
got nothin’ else but.” 


“This is ve’y wital, Mistuh Peters, »; 
It’s about Miss Gunning.” 
It was on the tip of Epic’s tongue to jy 
sign Mr. Pottle to eternal damnation, , 
something stayed the words. “Well, } 
invited, ‘‘shoot!”’ 
Mr. Pottle shot. It appeared that i 
Gunning had informed Mr. Pottle tha} 
was by way of being a superstar of the » 
York cabarets. She claimed that she a 
been one of the leading luminaries _ 
Broadway supper club and that she a 
been forced from the profession of sinh 
and dancing and into the professio 
nursing a baby by an unreason ir 
ager. Miss Gunning believed the 
combination cabaret and roadhouse , 
unquestioned respectability—would pz i 
Birmingham, and Mr. Pottle was inela 
to agree with her; in fact he was seric | 
considering entering into the propos) 
on a partnership basis, and he desired ; 
Mr. Peters ascertain on his next trit 
New York whether Rosemary was pet ii 
ting her imagination and desires to 1 
away with her respect for the verities. 
Epic listened patiently, suppressiny 
emotions with visible effort. He fi] 
promised to do as Lucifer requested; 
in hot haste he sought Florian Slappe_ 
“Florian!”? he cried. ‘“Somethir | 
up ! 9 ; 
“Which?” 
“Rosemary an’ Lucifer is aimin’ tg 
into business together, an’ I has a hxc 
that does they do so Mistuh Epie Pet’ 
gwine got a chance fo’ revenge on all ty 
them.” 
“**Splain to me, boy; an’ ’splain tho’o h 
“It’s thisaway, Florian. Fum °} 
Lucifer tol’ me he thinks two things: : 
the on’y thing which is wronger that! 
fust is the second. He thinks Rosemz/ 
a cabaret queen an’ he thinks she is fi 
cash money. An’ of course you know 1 
Rosemary thinks about a liar like Luci1 
“Yeh,” grinned Mr. Slappey. ‘3 
thinks he has got ’bout fo’-five thousan | 
lars or somethin’. Honest, Epic, could) 
like that man I’d buy me the Fust Nat: 
Bank.” 
“You tell *em. Now heah’s the hc} 
things, Florian. I has got to leave :& 
tomorrow night on a trip to New Ys 
You meet me down to the station wit 
returns back, and meanwhile you 
them eyes peeled an’ lemme know h \ 
things transpirin’. Then I’ll make uj! 
mind what I found out in the Nawth | 
The following night at the witching ¢ 
of twelve the Piedmont Limited oit 
Southern Railway pulled out of the ' 
minal Station, New York bound. 
through Pullman contained the dull-b) 
visage of a very happy porter, a porte1? 
was traveling with a hunch that all 
about to become right with the weal 
that he was preparing to kill several 1 
with a single fillip of his slingshot. | 
As a matter of fact there was ir5 
situation an element of injustice which / 
Florian Slappey did not know. This 1) 
the fact that for many years Epic P¢* 
had entertained the fond belief that) 
such a wayside inn as Lucifer Pottle 
proposed to build would be an enor!) 
success. Birmingham’s Darktown was 
feited with cash which it was ready 
willing to spend; it possessed many ‘! 
mobiles ranging from flivvers to big pcs 
ful scintillant sedans; and Epie regard! 
as a hog-tied cinch that financial | 
would bless any venture such as that 
under consideration. | 
As a matter of fact at the outset 0) 
disastrous deal with Lucifer Pottle a 
year before, when Epic still had faith 
inconstant Lucifer and they were plan! 
great things together, Epic had menti 
this pet project, and Lucifer thought it 
and pronounced it good. In fact he wi 
for embarking upon it then and there, 
Epic wisely withheld the needful fina) 
assistance until the deal then under 
should have been put through. 
conclusion of that transaction Mr. P 
had no further craving to continue as J 
fer’s business associate. He was poore? 
hundreds and wiser by thousands. Wl]! 
fore, since he was father to the idea W 
Mr. Pottle now proposed to put into © 
ation, Epic believed that he was ethi'! 
justified in taking any and all steps 2 
sary to the complete discomfiture 
despised enemy and the acid and splen 


lady from New York. 


The journey from Birmingham to New 
“ork seemed interminable to the eager Hop 
ure. He fancied that the Piedmont had 
ever traveled so slowly, nor the scenery 
een so uninteresting. For once the thrum- 
ing of car wheels and the moments of 
slaxation against upholstered cushions 
alled upon the Cimmerian brow of Mr. 
‘eters; for once he was more interested in 
r»aching New York than he was in counting 
ye tips which jingled in a steady and satis- 
ving stream into his capacious pockets. 

Eventually they reached the Pennsyl- 

ania Terminal, but Epic did not imme- 
‘ately repair to the porters’ hotel for a day 
‘slumber. Instead he invaded the sacred 
lrecincts of the Rialto, and from there 
sifted uptown to the region of One Hun- 
ved and Thirty-fifth Street. He sleuthed 
igerly all day and when he reported for 
juty that night he was weary and heavy- 
red. 
‘But his heart was lilting, for he knew 
»xyond all doubt that Rosemary Gunning 
id either never been in a cabaret perform- 
ice in her life or else that she had been a 
ere chorus girl. 

The Limited departed New York in the 
iddle of a black and stormy night. All 
rough the following day Epic waited, and 
hen, the day after, they came within sight 
| the smoke and flame which marked the 
jag of huge industrial plants surrounding 
|rmingham, he worked eagerly against the 
‘oment when he could check off duty at 
ie Pullman office and receive the report of 
‘s friend Florian. 


The report was worth receiving. It - 


semed that Florian had been very much 
«i the job. 

“Tn the fust place,’ proclaimed Mr. 
{appey gleefully, “Rosemary ain’t got no 
‘b no mo’.”’ 

“G@’wan!” 

“Fact.” 

“How come?” 

“She stahted gittin’ uppity an’ stayin’ 
itt late, runnin’ round ev’ywhere with 
ucifer Pottle, an’ fust thing you know 
la Dungee, which cooks at the house 
‘nere Rosemary’s white lady is visitin’ at, 
‘l me that the white lady was gittin’ sorer 
’ sorer an’ was just about fixin’ to fire 
osemary. So las’ night Rosemary was up 
1ost all night dancin’, an’ she didn’t git 
'wuk this mawnin’. I hears ’bout it an’ I 
int Jessie Scruggs out to just happen by 
v ast if they didn’t need a good nuss gal 
‘ith ref’ences. An’ Jessie has got Rose- 
‘ary’s job.” 

Epic solemnly shook hands with his tried- 
id-true friend. “‘Boy! Action is yo’ mid- 
ie name an’ you is twins.” 

“What did you fin’ out in New Yawk?” 

“Just this: Rosemary ain’t no cabaret 
‘uffomer an’ all what she says *bout bein’ 
{me ain’t true.” 

“Good.” Florian was as enthusiastic as 
\pic. “Because she has got Lucifer Pottle 
ilievin’ that she is, an’ they is just about 
iin’ to open up a inn out on the Mon’gom- 
(y Highway.” 

“Where their money is comin’ fum?” 
'Mr. Slappey chuckled. ‘Each fum 
{yther.”’ 

“Meanin’ which?” 

“Lucifer thinks she has got it, an’ she 
{inks he is rollin’ in wealth. An’ all two 
life of *em has been down consultin’ with 
luwyer Evans Chew ’bout how is they to 
{ bout incorporatin’ up.” 

“Lawyer Chew! Well, eat my dinner!” 
"ie elongated figure of the veteran porter 
frly wriggled with glee. ‘‘Things keeps 
¢ gittin’ better an’ better. Heah’s where 
listuh Peters goes down an’ hol’s a con- 
Wrsation with Lawyer Chew.” 

\He found Birmingham’s dusky legal light 
€sconced behind a pair of expansive horn- 
tnmed goggles. Epic Peters came straight 
t the point. 

“Lawyer Chew,” he said, and knew that 
te attorney did not miss the eager light in 
Is eyes or the undercurrent of hidden 
teaning, “I has got a li’l’ money saved up 

rich I aims to inwest. As my attorney 

instrue’s you to keep yo’ eye open fo’ 
od opporchunities. I has got an idea 
at the most thing I craves to inwest in 
duld be a good roadhouse, located, say, on 
te Mon’gomery Highway.” 
The eyes of the two men met and held; 
ch understood the other. The lawyer 
is keenly interested. 
“Roadhouse, eh? 
out such?” 
“ Absotively. Specially aroadhouse which 
to have a lady hostess when it stahts 
oe reckon you might heah of any 
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“Yeh,” confided the lawyer, “I reckon 
I might.” 

“TI b’lieve that does you do so, the one 
you heahs of might need a li’l’ capital to 
soht of back ’em up. An’ if it could be ar- 
ranged so as I could adwance ’em that 
money to put with what they inwests, an’ 
yet be puffec’ly safe—well, I has always 
had a theery that there was good money to 
be made in a swell cullud roadhouse aroun’ 
Bummin’ham.”’ 

The attorney promised to keep his eyes 
open, and immediately as the door closed 
behind his client the legal lips expanded to 
a genial grin and he emitted a throaty 
chuckle. 

“ Dawg-gone ol’ Epic Peters’ hide! That 
boy shuah ain’t no dumber than a fox. I al- 
ways knowed he had good sense fum the 
day he come to me to be his lawyer.” 

He dispatched his office boy with a note, 
and in response thereto Miss Rosemary 
Gunning appeared in his private office some 
twenty minutes later. 

“As I un’erstan’ things, Miss Gunning,” 
proclaimed the lawyer, ‘‘you aims to go 
half an’ half with Mistuh Lucifer Pottle in 
this roadhouse business. Am I correc’?” 

“T assume that you are, Mr. Chew.” 

“You figure that the thing will cost 
about a thousand dollars in cash to git 
goin’?” 

“That’s what Mr. Pottle estimates.” 

““An’ all the cash money what you has 
got is two hund’ed dollars?” 

“At the present moment,” she retorted, 
“T am faced by a financial stringency 
whichisexcessively embarrassing, and. ag 

“Has you ever mentioned them strin- 
gency to Mistuh Pottle?” 

“No. Certainly not. Thatiswhy I seek a 
oan.” 

“Security?” he suggested softly. 

She hesitated. ‘‘Seems to me that any 
goodlawyer can figure ways and means M4 

“T can.’”’ His voice became crisp and in- 
cisive. “We can organize your roadhouse 
and incorporate. We must have a mini- 
mum ¢apital stock of two thousan’ dollars 
an’ a cash capital of one thousan’. I have a 
client who has got a li’l’ money which he 
craves to put out on any deal I adwises 
him, but of course as he is my client I aims 
to protect him tho’ough an’ complete. Now 
if it suits you I reckon I ec’n incorporate 
this thing, put in yo’ two hund’ed dollars 
cash money an’ borrow fo’ you the other 
th’ee hund’ed dollars fum offen my client. 
As security you will have to execute unto 
him a collateral note in the sum of th’ee 
hundred dollars, an’ also leave with me yo’ 
entire thousan’ dollars’ wuth of stock with 
their cash value of five hund’ed dollars— 
leave them with me in escrow indorsed in 
blank, so that does you default on any pay- 
ment to my client, he gits all of yo’ stock, 
absotively an’ in fee, his heirs an’ assigns 
forever.” 

Rosemary nodded slowly. “‘My compre- 
hension of the status is, Mr. Chew, that if I 
meet this indebtedness of three hundred 
dollars to your client, I owe him only the 
interest, and if I fail he gets all of my stock 
in the company. Is that correct?” 

“Tmminently so, Miss Gunning. I wish 
it clearly understood, also an’ furthermo’, 
beyond preadventure of gainsayment, that 
should you default in said payment not 
on’y you loses yo’ interest but also that it 
includes how much money you inwests in 
the enterprise. Is that clear an’ salisfrac- 
tory?” 

“Yes, sir, it is. I am risking a mere two 
hundred dollars, and I feel that that must 
be safe if Mr. Pottle is content to invest 
five hundred dollars in his half interest.” 

“Yes, ma’am—you shuah uttered a 
mouthful that time. Anything Lucifer 
Pottle inwests five hund’ed dollars in must 
be gilt-edge.”’ ; 

She rose, but at the door she hesitated. 
“Mr. Pottle is a rich man, isn’t he?” she 
asked. 

Chew’s eyes narrowed speculatively. 
**T don’t care to disclose my client’s secrets, 
Miss Gunning. S’posin’ you ask some rep- 
resentative cullud citizen—like Florian 
Slappey, for instance.” 

She asked Florian, and did not suspect 
the Delphic nature of his reply. 

“Was I as rich as Lucifer Pottle,” said 
Florian promptly, “I wouldn’t even be 
seared of goin’ into bankruptcy.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Pottle himself was in 
conference with Epic Peters. Mr. Peters 
was apparently reluctant to pass on his 
information. 

“T asks you, Mistuh Peters,’ pleaded 
Lucifer, ““what did you ’scover ’bout Miss 
Gunning up in New Yawk?” 
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5-MINUTE 


Only $1.50. 


Slightly higher in Canada 
and Far West 


Complete outfit in- 
cludes nickel plated 
vulcanizer and 12 
Patch-&-Heat Units. 
You can get it from any 
auto accessory dealer. 


IGHT now, to-day, I offer you an 
opportunity to be your own boss—to 
work just as many hours a day as you 
please—to start when you want to and quit 
when you want to—and earn $200 a week. 


These Are Facts 


Does that sound too good to be true? If it 


does, then let me tell you about R. A. Pren- 


tiss, of Massachusetts. He ac- 
cepted my offer. I gave him the 
same chance I am now offering 
you. Atthisnewworkhe findsit 
easy to earn over $500.a month. 


You can do every bit as well as he 
did. If that isn’t enough, then let 
me tell you about E. A. Sweet, of 
Michigan. He was an electrical en- 
gineer and didn’t know anything 
about selling. In his first month’s 
spare time he earned $243. Inside of 
six months he was making between 
$600 and $1,200 a month. 


W. J. McCrary is another man I 
want to tell you about. His regular 
job paid him $2 a day, but this won- 
derful new work has enabled him to 
make $9,000 a year. 


J. R. Head, of Kansas, lives in a small town of 631 
people. He has made as high as $69.50 for one day’s 
work. 


Yes, and right this very minute you are being offered 
the same proposition that has made these men so 
successful. Do you want it? Do you want to earn 
$40 a day? 


A Clean High-grade 
Dignified Business 


Have you ever heard of Comer All-Weather Coats? 
They are advertised in the leading magazines. A 
good-looking, stylish coat that’s good for summer or 
winter—that keeps out wind, rain or snow, a coat 
that everybody should have, made of fine materials 
for men, women and children, and sells for less than 
the price of an ordinary coat. 


Now, Comer Coats are not sold in stores. All our 
orderscome through ourownrepresentatives. Within 
the next few months we will pay representatives 
more than three hundred thousand dollars for send- 
ing us orders. 


And now I am offering you the chance to become 
our representative in your territory and get your 
share of that three hundred thousand dollars. All 
you do is take orders. We do the rest. We deliver. 


Your Boy Can Do It! 


The Shaler is very simple and easy to use. 
Even your boy can make perfect heat-vulcanized 
tube repairs with it—in just a few minutes. It’s 
quicker than changing tubes—easier than stick- 
ing on patches. Anyone can do it anywhere. 

More than two million motorists carry the handy 
5-Minute Vulcanizer in their cars for emergency 
roadside repairs. They know from experience that 
vulcanized repairs last. 


Standard equipment on many of the leading cars 


C. A. SHALER CO., 1402 Fourth Street, Waupun, Wis. 


R. A. 


Prentiss 
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We collect and you get your money the same day 
you take the order. 


You can see how simple it is. We furnish you with 
a complete outfit and tell you how to get the busi- 
ness in your territory. We help you to get started. 
If you send us only four average orders a day, which 
you can easily get, you will make $100 a week. 


Maybe You Are Worth $1,000 a Month 


Well, here is your chance to find out, for this is 
the same proposition that enabled 
George Garon to make a clear profit 
of $40 in his first day’s work— j 
the same proposition that gave § 
R. W. Krieger $20 net profit in § 
a half hour. It is the same oppor- 
tunity that gave A. B. Spencer 
$625 cash for one month’s spare 
time. 


If you mail the coupon at the bot- 
tom of this ad I will show you 
the easiest, quickest, simplest plan 
for making money that you ever 
heard of. If you are interested in 
a chance to earn $200 a week and 
can devote all your time or only 
an hour or so a day to my proposi- 
tion, write your name down below, 
cut out the coupon and mail it to 
me at once. You take no risk, 
and this may be the one outstanding 
opportunity of your life to earn more money than 
you ever thought possible. 


Find Out NOW! 


Remember, it doesn’t cost you a penny. You don’t 
agree to anything and you will have a chance to 
go right out and make big money. Do it. Don't 
wait. Get full details. Mail the coupon now. 


C. E. Comer, The Comer Mfg. Co. 
Dept. B-613, Dayton, Ohio 


Just MailThis NOW 
THE COMER MBG. CO., Dept. B-613, Dayton, Ohio 


Please tell me how I can make $200 a week as your 
representative. Send me complete details of your offer 
without any obligation to me whatsoever. 


Name = = —— 


Address — 


(Print or write plainly) 
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‘MOTORING ON TWO 


300 Miles for One Dollar 
85-100 Miles to Gallon 
35 Miles per Hour 


Solve YOUR 
Traffic 


Problems 


gestion by threading through while four-wheelers wait. 
Covers ground in half the time. 


With Neracar, salesmen and collectors can make more calls. 
Doctors can see more patients. Messengers, service men and work- 
ers in all lines become more efficient through the use of this 
twentieth century transportation —safe, clean and economical. 
Business men, workers and students can lunch at home and live 
where rents are cheaper. Available to both sexes, any age. Ideal 
to reach your golf or tennis game. An automobile on two wheels 
—low center of gravity resists skidding —broad fenders protect 
from grease and dirt —ride in good clothes on any roads where 
wheels can turn. If no dealer in your town, write 


NER-A-CAR CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Write for Our Plan 


Test saved is Money saved. Neracar overcomes traffic con- 


Dealers! 
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Hot or Cold Liquids are Insured 

if carried in a STANLEY VACUUM BOTTLE. The 
outer case and the inner PORCELAIN LINED 
BOTTLE are made of steel, electrically welded and 
are guaranteed not to break. 


«STANLEY 


BEST STORES 
VACUUM BOTTLE 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by THE STANLEY INSULATING CO., Great Barrington, Mass. 


“Tt Will 
Not Break’? 
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Epic scowled. “I ain’t cravin’ to he’p 
you out in no business.” 

“But, Epie ——” 

“Well, if you must know—it seems like 
all what Rosemary has been tellin’ you is 
pretty near the truth. Fum what I gathers, 
the on’y reason she ain’t starrin’ in the 
Follies is because her skin looks too sun- 
burned. I think you is dawg-mean to go 
open a roadhouse, but if you has just got to 
oak a Jady entertainer I reckon Rosemary 
is her. 

“ An’”’—gently—‘‘what did you ’scover 
*bout her financial rating?” 

“Tha’s fo’ me'to know.” 

“‘She says she is rich.” 

Epic considered. ‘‘ Well, fum what I 
hearn, I woul’n’t say she was rich ezac’ly, 
but also I woul’n’t say that she was needin’ 
to borry no cash did she need an automobile 
or somethin’.”’ 

That was sufficient for Lucifer. He de- 
parted, whistling. He believed that which 
he wished to believe. A half hour later he, 
too, received a summons from Lawyer 
Evans Chew, and that dignitary outlined 
to Mr. Pottle the identical proposition 
which had already been accepted by Rose- 
mary. Lucifer was all for cutting down his 
financial risk to a meager one hundred dol- 
lars, but Lawyer Chew refused, on behalf of 
his unknown client. He claimed that he 
would not consent to the loan unless the 
thousand dollars’ worth of stock to be put 
up as security was backed by at least two 
hundred dollars in cash. Eventually Lu- 
cifer agreed; frankly, he would have agreed 
to anything at the moment, because he 
fancied that this was the golden opportu- 
nity for which he had been searching for 
many years. 

Thereafter things worked smoothly. 
Rosemary and Lucifer each’ put up two 
hundred dollars—each believing that the 
other had invested five hundred; each in- 
dorsed his stock certificates in blank as 
collateral for the loans from Lawyer Chew’s 
unknown client. And Epic Peters and 
Florian Slappey held a celebration between 
trips of the Pullman porter. 

The world seemed a very livable place to 
Mr. Peters these days. The call of the rails 
was strong within him, but he had been 
portering now for eight years, saving as- 
siduously, and craving the establishment of 
a business to which he could turn when his 
profession seemed too arduous. Here, 
then, was his chance. He knew that Rose- 
mary and Lucifer were planning to repay 
their loans by dipping into the profits 
of their business, and he knew that for some 
time there would be no profits. Mr. Slap- 
pey had been intrusted with that delicate 
mission on the promise of eventually being 
put in charge of the new enterprise. The 
word was to be passed around that some 
encouragement was to be given Rosemary 
and her partner—some, but not too much. 
Later, perhaps, things would be different. 
And should the enterprise show unexpected 
vitality, Epic had merely invested six hun- 
dred dollars which would be returned to 
him with adequate interest. If the thing 
did not show a profit from the beginning, 
he would come into complete possession of 
a thousand-dollar enterprise upon which all 
the exploitation work had been done, and 
at a risk to him of a mere six hundred 
dollars. 

He made three runs to New York while 
the place was getting under way. The sun 
shone brightly and fortune smiled upon 
him, travel was heavy and tips were lavish, 
he labored efficiently and genially and won 
the eternal gratitude of the passengers who 
were lucky enough to travel upon his ear. 
He took his place again upon the porters’ 
honor roll. Between trips Lawyer Chew 
and Florian Slappey acquainted him with 
developments. 

The Broadway Tavern was in operation; 
a big house just off the Montgomery High- 
way had been leased at a modest rental and 
made into a restaurant. The big first floor 
had been robbed of its walls and converted 
into a dance hall surrounded by tables, and 
Florian reported that society was genuinely 
enthusiastic about the proposition and 
would have flocked there immediately had 
it not been for the grapevine telegraph 
which enlisted their aid in the mysterious 
plan to discomfit the unpopular proprietors. 

And so it was that although the propo- 
sition was even more sound than Epic had 
believed, it did not receive sufficient sup- 
port to return a worthwhile profit. They 
managed to pay expenses from the outset— 
and there was no doubting the fact: that 
Rosemary would have made an excellent 
hostess had she been of a more sociable and 
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tolerant nature. But the first six week 
operation disclosed several things, on) 
which was reported to Epie by the en 
siastic Florian on the occasion of his rey 
from a particularly successful journey; 
New York. 

“Epic,” grinned Mr. Slappey, “ty 
two folks is takin’ each fum t’other.” 

“Says which?” 

“They is holdin’ out mutual.” 

“What you mean, Florian?” 

“Just this: I has got a friend of ny 
wukkin’ out there as head waiter, an \ 
reports to me regalar. He says thay 
spite of all I can do the Broadway is mah 
a clear profit of ’bout fifty dollars a w« 
But he says also that Rosemary is giip 
away with ’bout half of that, an’ Lucifi i; 
gittin’ the other half.” P 

“H’m!” Epic frowned. “What ist y 
doin’ with the extra money?” Fr. 

“Doggin’ roun’. Livin’ high. Y's 
Epic, Lucifer thinks Rosemary has g ¢ 
heap of money, an’ so he is puttin’ on {\s 
makin’ her think that he has also. An’ « 
same thing wuks t’other way about. E} 
one is kiddin’ the other an’ bofe is by 
goated by each. Git me?” ; 

“T gits. So they is makin’ a profi’) 
fifty dollars ’bove all their sal’ries an’ ' 
Reckon that woul’n’t be such a bad}- 
westment. Is you shuah, Florian, ti 
they ain’t savin’ up that money to pay ¢ 
what they owes?” 

“Nossuh. They shuah ain’t. Not cy 
that, but they owes money elsewl « 
an’ they is spendin’ plenty. An’ I is p/- 
tive they is worried. I don’t hahdly ky 
what they is gwine do.” 

“Well,” decided Epic, “‘Ise gwine 1 
out.” 

An interview with Lawyer Chew pro \ 
highly satisfactory. Chew informed r 
Peters that he was the victim of frequ i 
visits by each client; that they were st< 
ing extensions of their collateral notes. | 

“They say,’ informed the lawyer, “ti 
the place is makin’ money an’ if you can x 
tend them a li’l’ bit they can pay the mo * 
fully an’ in toto as an’ when due provi » 
you arranges fo’ it to come due later tha i 
does. I promised to ask my client abi 
same.” 

“Man! You has done ast me an’ got > 
answer. The on’iest thing I would exten /: 
either of them pussons is a couple of g } 
swif’ kicks, an’ I woul’n’t do that withor| 
receipt. Listen—does you reckon Ise gv 
git that Broadway place fo’ my ve’y ow! 

The attorney’s eyes narrowed spec 
tively behind the horn-rimmed glasses. 
cain’t devolve no secrets which [ has | 
fum my clients of the secon’ part, bi. 
should say that yo’ debt was tho’oughly « 
cured an’ that I don’t see no prospec 
their raisin’ the nessery fun’s to pay san. 

Epic departed, rubbing the palms of | 
hands together. He rambled down Ei! 
eenth Street, oblivious of the weari: 
which had been begotten of a tedij 
thirty-six-hour run down from New Yi} 
His eye was caught by the figure o} 
woman emerging from a narrow door); 
just off Eighteenth Street. 

Epic paused; a qualm of uncertainty 
ited him. 

“Well, what does I know ’bout tha’ 
he inquired of himself. “‘ Wonder wha: 
Rosemary Gunning doin’ in Semore Ma’ 
by’s office?”’ 

He knew well enough what she was do 
there; Semore was by way of being 
wealthy man, and his affluence had bi 
acquired by reason of his ability to mi! 
eighty per cent grow where the laws of 4 
bama permitted only eight. Epic didi 
like Semore, but, for that matter, no «| 
did; he was little and dried and shrive’ 
of body and soul, and there were few to: 
a good word for him. Epie swung up’ 
narrow stairway leading to the mus) 
dusty offices; at least the enmity betwi 
himself and Semore had never flan} 
openly. | 

He found Mr. Mashby dry-smoking! 
dilapidated cigar. The little money len‘ 
eyed his caller interestedly; Epic Pet 
was a man of consequence in Birminghi| 
at such times as he was not out porter): 
for the Pullman Company, and Mr. Mash 
could not imagine what brought him wh 
only the needy usually came. Epic did ; 
leave him long in ignorance. a ae 

“What was Miss Gunning tryin’ to bor 
money fum you on?” a 

“Huh? Who says she was tryin’ to bor 
on anything?” e.| 

“Nemmin’ who said it, Semore. I kno’ 
what I ’spostulates about.” 


| 


(Continued from Page 174) 

“ Well ——” and Mr. Mashby shrugged. 
Since I ain’t gwine len’ it to her on the 

curity she offered ——” Be" 
“Good! I woul’n’t do such, either, Se- 
ore. ’Tain’t no good business loandin’ 
oney on stock which you gits as s’curity 
‘hen the pusson which you loands to gits 
i themself.’ 

Mr. Mashby was impressed by the knowl- 
«ge of his visitor. ‘You is right, Epic. 
_so I ain’t got no confidence in this heah 
joadway Tavun anyway. An’ Miss Gun- 
jog is the secon’ pusson which tried to git 
12 to loaned ’em money on same. Strikes 
12 does a new business need that much 
}’p so quick it ain’t a good business.” 
‘“Semore, you is shuah a keen pusson. 
4” you refused also to loaned Lucifer 
little the money he wanted?” 
“Uh-huh.” Mr. Mashby shook his head 
siwly. “‘He offered me twenty per cent.’ 

“Twenty per cent of nothin’ don’t buy 
y eatments, Semore.”’ 

Bpie Peters had guessed correctly: Rose- 
riry and Lucifer were being made desper- 
a) by the imminence of the hour when the 
rmey borrowed from the unknown client 
cLawyer Chew was to fall due. 

The loan had been negotiated originally 
ijthe optimism of blissful confidence that 
t} morrow would adequately take care of 
elf. It had not worried either of them 
tit their entire interests in the business 
are irrevocably pledged or that the enter- 
ose might not show an immediate profit 
o;ufficient dimensions to finance the whole 
0 che deal. 

Wherefore after six weeks of agonizing 
or and racking soul-suffering the two 
pneers in the colored tavern business 
i(nd themselves confronted by the loss of 
tt which they held most dear. And that 
wsn’t all. Rosemary believed that Lucifer 
hl money, and it was her idea that when 
s| forfeited her initial investment of two 
hidred dollars along with her stock, 
Leifer would remain in. Lucifer enter- 
tired the same idea regarding Rosemary. 
I'seemed to each that one was to be left 
0; in the cold, cold world with the other 
rping all the benefits of their dual enter- 
p3e. 

Wherefore identical ideas were born si- 
nltaneously in the brain of each of them. 
Iivas simple as A B C. Each feared to tell 
t] other of his financial depression lest the 
wl-known double cross should be at- 
tapted. It was better, they figured, to 
nrry first and confess later, when their 
ir2rests were formally and legally merged. 
Eic Peters, arriving at the porters’ hotel in 
Nw York after a torrid trip, found waiting 
fc him a telegram which sent him out on 
th streets of New York whistling a gay 
jez composition. The telegram read: 


\osemary and Lucifer both got married to 
41 other yesterday and now both is twice as 
bike as each one was before. Here’s wishing 
thn long and unhappy lifes. 

FLORIAN SLAPPEY. 


‘he journey back from New York did 
n( impress Epic as being particularly tire- 
sie. Work did not bother him, and between 
erids he lounged in a vacant section and 
sted out at the sunlit landscape. 

[e attended mechanically to his duties, 
bu his mind was in Birmingham where 
Riemary and her bridegroom were spend- 
in their honeymoon in the sanctuary of 
Sey Crouch’s Cozy Home Hotel. He 
chekled at the idea of their mutual dis- 
ckures. This marriage was more than he 
ha dared hope for. It meant vengeance 
upn Rosemary for presuming to be uppity 
wii him; it marked his opportunity to 
oW a going business without too heavy in- 
vement, and—sweeter than all—it prom- 
ise to put him slightly more than square 
wi) Lucifer Pottle, the only man who had 
ev’ succeeded in worsting Epic in a busi- 
ne, deal. 

_|ot that Mr. Peters considered resigning 
hisposition with the Pullman Company; 
hevvas too much a part of the service for 
thi. But there was a sensation of safety 

narted by the knowledge of an anchor to 
Willward, and a feeling of pride in the pos- 
seson of a business of his own. 

famediately upon his arrival in Birming- 
ha, Mr. Peters repaired to the office of the 

uman agent. He found that genial gentle- 
mé seated behind his flat-topped desk in 
thibig square office, and the agent smiled 
fritdlily as Mr. Peters appeared. From 
oujide came the rattle of street cars and 
auymobiles on Twenty-sixth Street, and 
fr i inside came the pleading voice of Epic 
creing a leave of absence for one week. 
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The agent, a tactful gentleman, was quite 
willing. 

_ From the Pullman office Mr. Peters went 
immediately to the sanctum of Lawyer 
Chew, where he discovered that the notes 
had not yet been taken up by the bridal 
couple. Lawyer Chew was of the opinion 
that they would not be. It seemed, ac- 
cording to the attorney, that the Pottle 
honeymoon was not the most joyous which 
had ever come to his notice. 

“T don’t wish ’em nothin’ but mo’ of the 
same,” said Epic fervently. “‘That note is 
due by tomorrow night midnight, Lawyer 
Chew. Ain’t it paid then, the Broadway 
Tavun is mine the next mawnin’, ain’t it?”’ 

“Yassuh, Brother Peters. It will be 
yourn in fee simple the moment your name 
is filled in on them stock certificates which 
has been indorsed in blank.” 

“Hot dawg! How ’bout j’inin’ up in a 
party I is giving at the Broadway Friday 
night? It’s gwine be a swell affair—with 
service guaranteed.” 

The attorney grinned. 

Epic. I woul’n’t miss it fo’ nothin’.” 

The balance of the day and all of the 
night found Epic Peters slumbering con- 
tentedly. Then came a day of tedious 
waiting. Once he saw the newlyweds tread- 
ing the streets with their countenances 
creased by harassment and he did not find 
an ounce of pity in his heart. Florian 
Slappey reported that they had assaulted 
every citadel of possible credit in Birming- 
ham—and that their nonsuccess at each 
had been equaled only by the ignominy of 
their failure at the next. 

The next morning Epic Peters was at 
Lawyer Chew’s suite in the Penny Pruden- 
tial Bank Building when that erudite at- 
torney arrived. The task of inserting the 
name of Epic Peters upon the stock certifi- 
cates took but a short time, and the star 
Pullman porter found himself seized and 
possessed of what promised to be an ex- 
cellently paying investment. 

Nor was that all. At Epic’s request 
Lawyer Chew communicated with the 
Broadway Tavern and arranged for a din- 
ner party of ten for eight o’clock that night. 
Epic kept his name out of it, and he chose 
his guests with meticulous care: Lawyer 
and Mrs. Evans Chew, Florian Slappey, 
Dr. and Mrs. Elijah Atcherson, Sis Callie 
Flukers, and so on down the list of those 
who had been most venomously victimized 
by the airish assumption and insufferable 
intolerance of Rosemary Pottle, née Gun- 
ning. At a few moments before the ap- 
pointed hour the procession drew up at the 
renovated house adjoining the Montgomery 
Highway. 

The Broadway Tavern was doing an un- 
expectedly brisk business this night. Rose- 
mary and her husband were depressed and 
hopeful—depressed because of the mutual 
financial revelations which had followed 
immediately upon the heels of their mar- 
riage; depressed over their inability to secure 
a further extension of their loan; and hope- 
ful that they might discover the identity of 
the person who now owned the place, and 
prevail upon him to grant the required relief. 

It seemed rather ironical, now that the 
establishment had slipped from their grasp, 
that business should pick up so amazingly. 
Awaiting the big dinner party they took 
occasion to express their opinions of each 
other. 

“You always ‘lowed you was a rich gal, 
Rosemary.” 

“T never promulgated anything of the 
sort, Lucifer. If you gathered the impres- 
sion that I was affluent, that is no fault of 
mine. As for you—you deliberately misled 
me to believe that you were well fixed in 
worldly goods.” 

“Well—times ain’t what they was, 
honey.” 

“Don’t you honey me! I’m bitterly dis- 
appointed. And with all this business—I 
do wish I could discern the name of the 
person who loaned us that money. I 
would ——” 

“Oh, hush yo’ mouf, gal! All you has 
got in yo’ haid is words: millions of words. 
They just oozes out an’ never says nothin’. 
Heah comes them rich folks.” 

In they came. At a signal from Rose- 
mary, Professor Aleck Champagne’s Jazz- 
phony Orchestra blared forth in the opening 
measures of the latest toe-tickling fox trot. 
Lucifer bustled forward. Then he glimpsed 
the long gangling figure of Epic Peters and 
a frown of hatred corrugated his brow. 

“What you doin’ heah, cullud man?” 

“Just lookin’ roun’,’’ proclaimed Epic 
genially. “Shuah is a pretty place you 
got.” 


“Count me in, 
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Kampkook tanks 
are quickly de- 
tachable for easy 
filling, a patented 
and exclusive con- | 
venience. No fur- 
nel required. 


It’s all inside. 
Kampkook packs 
like a suit case 
with everything 
inside. No pro- 
jections to break, 
no detached parts 


WHEN YOUR FOOT GETS TIRED 
PUSHING ON THE GAS—STOP! 


Unpack your travelling china; 
dig out your eatin’ tools and 
start the bacon sizzling and the 
coffee perkin’, over the depend- 
able flame of an American 
Kampkook. 

No fuss! No scouting ’round for 
dry fuel,—it burns the same gas 
as your car. Wind has no ill ef- 
fect on its efficiency—a folding 

At all leading dealers in sporting goods. 


adjustable windshield takes care 
of that. 
A hot blue flame, free of smoke, 
soot and odor soon makes your 
cooking problem a thing of the 
past. 
Next time you gather ’round for 
your roadside repast have an 
American Kampkook—it is not 
only different—it’s better. 

Four models—$7.50 to $15.00 in U.S. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


ALBERT LEA, MINN. 


Folder showing complete line 
including Kampovens and 
Folding Fry Pans and name of ¢ 
nearest dealer sent on request. <i? 
Write Dept. K2. N 


Dept. K2 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A full page announcement 
giving the names of the 


965 PRIZE WINNERS 


in the 


$1000.00 


MONARCH COFFEE CONTEST 


will appear in an early issue 
of this publication. 
Watch for it. 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 
Established 1853 


Chicago Boston 
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New York 
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Do your friends say this about 
the appearance of your car? 


“After the first coating of Simoniz, 
you can remove mud splashes or 
dust with a soft cloth, and rub it up 
to a high lustre in a few minutes 
without injuring the finish. 


“I've thanked my garage man 
many times for selling me Simoniz 
and Simoniz Kleener. You'll feel 
the same way about it, too, as soon 
as you've used it the first time.” 


“It is hard to believe you’ve 
driven that car thousands of miles 
in all kinds of weather. Looks like 
it just came from the showroom! 
How do you manage to keep it look- 
ing that way?” 

“Fasiest thing in the world! I’ve 
kept it SIMONIZED! That’s the 
best protection and care any car can 
have. Easy and inexpensive, too, 


The Simoniz Company, 2116 Indiana Ave., Chicago, III. 
70th Street and West End Ave., New York City - London - Paris 


otorists wise ~ 


SIMONIZ 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


hey All Make Extra Money 
Inthis Easy Pleasant Way 


Eo 


,/ Spare 
Time 
Profits 


4 
Why Not 
You, loo? 


RV you trade an odd hour now 
and then for, say, $1.50? If you 
will, let us tell you of an opportunity 
which will surely bring you the extra 
dollars—whether you live East or 
West, in town or country; no matter 
what your age or how busy you may 
be. Briefly, we suggest that you be- 
come our local subscription repre- 
sentative—a position held by keen 


Mrs. Alice E. Morris 
of Vermont 


Mr. Wm. A. Stork 
of New York 


Mr. John Peters 
of South Carolina 


business men and refined women all 1. 


over America. With The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 2. 
Journal and The Country Gentleman 

to codperate with you, any hour that 3. 
you can spare may easily be worth 
$1.50. Previous experience is not 4. 
necessary to succeed. You earn prof- 

its from the very first—but for all the 5 
details, mail the coupon. 


Mr. Simon Lesser 
of Illinois 


Mr. Warren Roude- 
bush of Lowa 


6. Miss M. R. Hinklin 
of Minnesota 


7. Mr. Earl Martin 


ie —_————— SL... ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ——— — — —, 
The Curtis Publishing Company 


808 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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“Ain’t nothin’ pretty when you is in it.” 

“°Scawt us to our table,’”’ ordered Epic. 
“This heah is my pahty.” 

Lucifer obeyed orders, but he did so with 
ill grace. And later when Rosemary strolled 
over to the table she favored Epic with a 
glance in which there was a noticeable 
absence of affection. 

“When one caters to the public,” she 
remarked pointedly, “‘ one needs must neces- 
sarily of course serve meals even to menials.” 

“Well, tickle my tongue—ain’t you the 
talkin’est gal! I always did crave to heah 
them words spill fum yo’ lips, Mis’ Pottle. 
They don’t mean nothin’, but they soun’s 
eran’ s”7 

“They mean a sufficiency, Mr. Peters. 
They mean that you are persona ungrata 
around here and only that this is a public 
place you would be invited to depart from 
hence.” 

“Hot dawg! Listen at them speech. 
This gal sho’ does like me; ain’t it so, Law- 
yer Chew?”’ 

“Well,” retorted the attorney cour- 
teously, ‘‘her bridegroom suttinly ain’t got 
no cause to git jealous of you.” 

“Bridegroom!”’ Epic saw Lucifer within 
earshot. ‘I ain’t never cumgratulated you- 
all two, has I? Whoever would of thought 
that you would go an’ git ma’ied to each 
other? I suttinly does wish you a heap mo’ 
of the peace an’ prosperity which you has 
got tonight. Two good-lookin’ folks like 
you-all ‘ 

‘Hush yo’ mouf, Epic Peters. Fo’ half a 
dime I’d th’ow you out of heah.”’ 

“Don’t hesitate on my account, Lucifer, 
dear.’’ It was Rosemary speaking. ‘‘Next 
to attending his funeral I know of no place 
I would rather see Mr. Peters than wallow- 
ing in the road.” 

Epie grinned slowly. From his pants 
pocket he produced a new nickel. He 
shoved this across the table. 

“There’s yo’ half a dime, Mistuh Pottle. 
S’posin’ you begin to commence. I craves a 
lil’ excitement.” 

Lucifer hesitated, then took recourse in 
words. ‘“On’y fo’ fear you’d have me 
’rested—but anyway, Mistuh Peters, I 
is willin’ that you should know what I 
think of you. I think you is a drawn-out, 
slab-sided, slew-footed, tip-snatchin’, big- 
moufed, knock-kneed, none-thinkin’ piece 
of tripe which if I ever got a chance ju 

Epic Peters was still smiling. Asa matter 
of fact Epic was enjoying himself hugely. 

“Does you know what I think of you, 
Mistuh Pottle?”’ 

“T does.” 

“T think bofe you an’ you’ wife is unnec- 
essary.” 

“What you mean—unnecessary?”’ 

“T mean you is too many aroun’ heah. 
An’ since-I come out tonight to have a good 
time I must ask that bofe of you gits out— 
an’ gits immediate.” 

“Huh! Fo’ a mouf like yourn 

Epic reached into an inside pocket. 
From it he produced several handsomely 
engraved stock certificates. 

“Read ’em an’ weep!’’ he commanded. 

Lucifer Pottle read. So did his bride. 
Explanations were totally unnecessary. 
They looked at Epic, they looked at each 
other; like a well-drilled team they turned 
and disappeared. 

Ten minutes later Florian Slappey came 
in from the veranda and delivered his re- 


” 


ort: 

“A? right, folks. I is runnin’ this place 
now fo’ Mistuh Peters. Lucifer an’ Rose- 
mary has done went. Le’s us make merry.” 

They did. It was a magnificently success- 
ful party, and during the week which fol- 
lowed there were many others. By the 
time Epic was summoned to the road again 


a 
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it was a certainty that the Broadway 
ern was destined to be a highly profi 
investment. 
But the day came when Epic’s leay, 
pired. That night he donned his uni; 
and reported to the Pullman office. At: 
o’clock he took his place with his cari 
Terminal Station, attending the wan 
passengers who came early in the effc. 
woo sleep before the midnight depa’ 
for New York and intermediate point) 
At a trifle after eleven o’clock a ¢ 
little yard engine backed under the 
shed and attached to the Pullmans thi 2 
coaches for Atlanta and eastern p i 
Then those passengers who could no ba 
Pullman accommodations trickled sl 
in and settled themselves to such cor 
as they could find. 2 
Fifteen minutes before leaving times 
thing happened—something which bra} 
a chortle of glee to the ample lips of 
Epic Peters. = 
Up the steps leading to the plat» 
came two persons. They carried j¢ 
heavy suitcases and they did not look 
ticularly happy. Recognition was in: 
and mutual, but even as they hurr 
Epic in search of the Jim Crow 
saw him bow and heard his mocking 
tation: | 
“‘Mistuh an’ Mis’ Rosemary Pottle! | 
root to New Yawk on their honeymn 
Goodness goshness, Miss Agnes! How 
has flew!” =. 
The train departed. Epic made his is 
sengers comfortable for the night and 
wended his way forward to the car wr 
traveled his late enemies. He found ir 
seated side by side in the middle of} 
coach, glaring sourly through the bot 
into the Stygian night. Epic paused hi 
them, resplendent in his silver-buttie 
uniform. He bowed low. 
‘°Evenin’, folks.” 
“ec Huh ! ” 
‘‘Hopes you-all has a happy honeym 1 
If they is anything I can do you fo’ —- 
Lucifer exploded. “Git away fum 12 
befo’ I ’sterminates you. Ain’t you dor | 
fo’ enough a’ready? Tooken our busi » 
an’ ev’ything? Ain’t that enough fo’; 
that you should come along an’ rub iti’ 
Rosemary raised tired r eyes. ‘ 
prefer your absence, Mr. Peters.” i 
“ Ain’t it the truth? Just like when 


was comin’ down—in the drawin’-r 
Guess you is gwine back to wuk in | 
cabaret, ain’t you?” j 

“We aims to git jobs in New Yar 
snapped Mr. Pottle. ‘Rosemary says— | 

“Tha’s all what she does, Lucif 
says.” 

Then came Rosemary’s incisive vi! 
“T would rather that you didn’t tal 
this person, Lucifer. He is beneath us’ 
was bad enough for him to take our I 
ness away, but when in addition the} 
also he got the four hundred dollars w 
we invested a | 

“Shuh! Mis’ Pottle, ain’t you n 
heard that what is husban’s is wife’s?” 

“T don’t see a ial 

“Well, I does. Now listen at this: A} 
months ago Mistuh Lucifer Pottle, w 
you is ma’ied to him fo’ worser or wor. 
he done me out of mo’ than th’ee huni 
dollars. Figgerin’ interest, that come 
four hund’ed an’ two dollars an’ seve 
cents. I gotten four hund’ed dollars ( 
back when I tooken over the tavern.” 
broad smile invaded the countenanet 
the Pullman porter. ‘‘An’ just to show 
what kind of a feller I is, folks—not hol 
no hahd feelin’s n’r nothin’—I deel. 
heah an’ now that we is square, an’ Sa 
can keep that two dollars an’ seventy ¢c' 
as a weddin’ present fum me!”’ 


OFFICIAL INSIGNIA OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASS'N 
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HE across-continent flight of Lieutenants 
Oakley Kelly and John Macready, May 
3rd, 1923, from New York to San Diego, 
—2600 miles without stop, stands out as the 
hardest practical test yet given any motor oil. 


For 26 hours, 49 minutes and 424 seconds, 
the high-speed Liberty Motor ran wide 
open, driving the greatest weight (more 
than 5 tons) ever lifted in a single motor 
aéroplane—a feat made necessary because 
of the huge amount of fuel carried. 


No stopping for tuning the motor, or refilling 
with fresh oil in this gigantic hop—even throt- 
tling down or gliding meant losing the altitude 
so desperately fought for clear across New York 
State and New Jersey. 


All night long these daring pilots flew over the 
sleeping Middle West, trusting implicitly in the 
performance of their motor. 


Sunrise saw them far south in New Mexico, 
skimming towering peaks and zooming down 
canons, seeking passage over the mighty Rockies. 


At 12:20 that afternoon the waiting multi- 
tudes in San Diego saw a tiny speck grow into 
a giant plane and as whistles and sirens screamed 
a welcoming salute, it landed at Rockwell Field. 
History had been made, and Pennzoil had 
helped in the making! 


Air service engineers took every precaution to 
insure success and protect the lives of the pilots. 
After many oils were carefully tested, Pennzoil 


SUPREME 
PENNSYLVANIA 
QUALITY 


iret 


y The Hardest Tost Ever 
Given a Motor Oil 


Refineries, 


was specified for this most gruelling test ever given 
an oil in an internal combustion motor. 

Pennzoil had served well before, in establishing 
world endurance records over San Diego and at 
McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio. It did not fail 
them in this greatest feat of all! 


Racing Speed Plus Desert Heat 

In the two-day Nevada Road Race, ‘‘ Wild Bill”’ 
Bramlette drove his Lincoln Road-runner into 
first place. After the 1,000 miles at high con- 
tinuous speed over the worst desert roads under 
a blazing sun, the radiator, sealed throughout the 
run, was opened. Only one gallon of water was 
required to fill it. That meant that Bramlette’s 
motor was perfectly lubricated by Pennzoil. 


Increased Power Boat’s Speed 

nearly Four Miles Per Hour 
In the great regatta at Detroit, Sept. Ist, 1923, 
Pennzoil was used in the ‘‘Margaret F.”’ Its 
captain, C. W. Jarrait, wired: ‘‘Fisher’s boat 
using Pennzoil won race in its class. 28-mile 
course. Speed increased nearly 4 miles faster 
than with other oils tried out.” 

For endurance, under motor heat, for econ- 
omy, and for Jubricating value, Pennzoil is 
supreme. These qualities are the result of expert 
refining of the very cream from the highest 
grade Pennsylvania paraffine crude oil in the 
world. Automobile owners who want the safest 
lubrication for their motors will take the trouble 
to demand and get Pennzoil. If not at your 
dealer’s, write our nearest division office. 


THE PENNZOIL COMPANY 


@yl" City, Pa. 
Division Offices: Buffalo, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Oil City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 
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The Road to Home 


Though written faithfully, his letters from home seemed to 
have had a way of arriving at his hotel in one city just after 
he had left for the next—and of never catching up. 

Three weeks passed—business conferences, long night 
journeyings on sleepers, more conferences—with all too little 
news from home. 

Then he turned eastward. In his hotel room in Chicago 
he still seemed a long way from that fireside in a New York 
suburb. He reached for the telephone—asked for his home 
number. 

The bell tinkled cheerfully. His wife’s voice greeted him. 
Its tone and inflection told him all was right with the world. 
She hardly needed to say, ‘Yes, they are well—dancing right 
here by the telephone. . . Father and mother came 
yesterday. . . Oh, we'll be glad to see you!” 


*k * K 


Across the breadth of a continent the telephone is ready 
to carry your greetings with all the conviction of the human 
voice. Used for social or business purposes, “long distance”’ 
does more than communicate. It projects you—thought, mood, 
personality—to the person to whom you talk. 
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10 Days’ Trial Just name and ad- 


oP: °Aea\\ dress and we will send machine postpaid. 
Pay postman on delivery $2.95. Use it for 
10 days to prove it does all we claim. If 
not perfectly satisfied we will refund your 
money. Limited supply. Send order today. 
Reliable Adding Machine Corp. 
0-R W. Washington St.,Chicago, Ill. 
Here’s a money maker. Everybody 
wants one. Splendid profit. Write 
for special offer. 
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The Sprinkler with Brains 


The wonder two-nozzle sprinkler—best for lawns 
any size. Sprinkles in two directions at once or 
concentrates wherever you want water. Gives a 
gentle mist, a soaking rain or a light shower—all 
at your instant command. Each nozzlea sprinkler 
with complete range of direction, distance and 
volume. The best sprinkler made. Instantly set 
for whirling or stationary sprinkling. 


Made to last for years. Wonderful non-wear 
bearings. Fully guaranteed $3.50 at your dealer's 
or sent postage prepaid. 


Descriptive folder 
on request. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT COMPANY 
5532 Roosevelt Road Chicago 
34 Years Making Quality Products 
Canadian Factory 
349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


: Awnings Ready to Put up 
DUBAN AWNINGSare madelikethe finest 
custom awnings in standard sizes to fit any 
window or porch, of strikingly beautiful fast 
color striped clothand with rust-proof frames. 
Sold by leading dealers. WRITE us for free 
catalogue, samples of cloth, prices and name 
of dealer nearest lo you. 

Look for the name DUBAN on the Awning. 
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THE WIND FROM THE WEST 


(Continued from Page 7) 


assembled in Cleveland as the subsidiary 
price of his remaining within the fold. The 
real price, it may be, is his nomination, or 
the nomination of a man of his selection, for 
President. That will develop later. In any 
event, what he demands shall be made Re- 
publican policies for the campaign of 1924 
is set forth below: 

The great issue, as he says, being the 
destruction of the economic and political 
power of monopoly in government and pri- 
vate industry, the only way to bring that 
millennial situation about is to apply the 
following remedies to existing conditions: 

Complete housecleaning of all the exec- 
utive departments, and, especially, the 
Departments of Justice and the Interior. 

Recovery of the Navy’s oil reserve and all 
other parts of the public domain wrong- 
fully or fraudulently transferred to private 
control, and vigorous prosecution of all 
offenders in these matters. 

Public ownership of water power and the 
development of a national super-water- 
power system under strict public control, 
with permanent conservation of all natural 
resources, including coal, iron and all other 
ores, oil and timberlands. 

Repeal of the Esch-Cummins Railroad 
Law and fixing of railroad rates on the basis 
of actual investment and service cost. 

Public ownership of all railroads. 

Reduction of Federal taxes on individual 
incomes and legitimate business, limiting 
tax exactions strictly to the requirements of 
economical government, particularly by cur- 
tailment of the $800,000,000 now annually 
expended for the Army and Navy, by the 
recovery of the hundreds of millions stolen 
through fraudulent war contracts and cor- 
rupt leasing of public resources and by ac- 
tion to collect the accumulated interest on 
the $11,000,000,000 owed us abroad. 

Submission to the people of a Constitu- 
tional amendment providing that Congress 
may, by reénacting a statute, make it 
effective over a judicial veto. 

Amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
vide for the direct election of all Federal 
judges for fixed terms not exceeding ten 
years. 

Drastic reduction of the exorbitant 
Fordney-McCumber tariff duties on manu- 
factures; the reconstruction of the Federal 
Reserve and Federal Farm Loan systems so 
as to eliminate control by usurers, specu- 
lators and international financiers, and to 
make the credit of the nation available on 
fair terms to all. 


Wrecking Possibilities 


Further legislation to promote and pro- 
tect codperative enterprises and to demand 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
proceed forthwith to reduce by an approxi- 
mation to prewar levels the present freight 
rates on agricultural products, including 
livestock. 

Abolition of the use of injunctions in 
labor disputes; and the right of farmers 
and industrial workers to organize, bargain 
collectively and conduct codperative enter- 
prises. 

Adjusted compensation for the veterans 
of the late war. 

A deep waterway from the Great Lakes 
to the sea. 

Amendments to the Federal Constitution 
to provide for the direct nomination and 
election of the President; to extend the 
initiative and referendum to the Federal 
Government, and to insure a popular 
referendum for or against war except in 
cases of actual invasion. 

An active foreign policy to bring about a 
revision of the Versailles Treaty. 

Immediate reduction of taxes on mod- 
erate incomes, a large increase in inherit- 
ance tax rates on large ‘estates, taxes on 
excess profits, and complete publicity under 
proper safeguards of all Federal tax returns. 

I give considerable space to this batch of 
La Folletteisms because it is potentially the 
most important political document of the 
day and has within it wrecking possibilities 
of vast extent. There is no reason for think- 
ing that La Follette and his following will 
not stand upon it and refuse to compromise 
on it. It is a definite and clear-cut state- 
ment of what must be conceded by the 
Republicans if they want to remain at least 
at half peace with the pressure group in 
Congress. Nor is there any reason for 
thinking that if the Republicans refuse to 
concede these radicalisms La Follette will 
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not try to enforce them through the r- 
dium of a third ticket, headed either , 
himself or another of his selection. 

It is the fulcrum upon which the 
Follette lever rests. And, as will be not , 
it is not without its craft. It is as i} 
covering as a circus tent. Any radical w) 
cannot get in under that pronounceme, 
and support it, is more than a radical. » 
is ared. It appeals to about every bi 
of progressive, insurgent and radical 
ical and economic thought, barri 
tenets direct action and such other | 
ures. It is a net spread to catch 
radical fish. 

The reason for that is simple: 17 
testing elements in our polities are 
any one group or in any one group. 
compose many and various combin 
and have for a basis many and y 
grievances, reforms, theories and — 
sions. A platform, to get any si 
cohesive support from these differ; 
groups, must be a catch-all, and noba; 
knows that better than La Follette. Hen, 
with this platform he has spread his fe; 
of radicalism so that all may partake, al 
in spreading it he has not been without | 
eye to the main chance. 


Economic Discontent 


That main chance is the prevailing ¢- 
content, which is two sorts, one specific ¢| 
one general. The specific source of dise - 
tent is the agricultural situation. 12 
farmers are aroused. They are demand» 
relief. Though it appears that La Folle¢ 
has not catered directly and exclusively p 
the farmers, he has put in his platfco 
many policies that will appeal to « 
farmers, and will lead them to expect ot 1 
concessions, once the power of legislatr 
and execution gets into the hands of « 
radicals. He is too shrewd to make hi: 
self, or his man, an agrarian candidate. « 
is capitalizing every element of radicalir 
from radicalism per se to radicalism tha’ : 
the outcome of grievance, discontent, 
justice or disturbing conditions. He : 
after not only the agrarian vote that \1 
be influenced by existing conditions, ani | 
expressed by the nonpartisan leagues <¢ 
farmer-labor combinations and such, |) 
also after the vote that may be influen 
against the Republicans by the investi} 
tion revelations in Washington. | 

Thus, we return to the initial stz» 
ment in this article that the next Presid | 
will be blown into the White House b:: 
West. wind. There have been efforts \ 
minimize the agricultural situation in t) 
country, both in its economic and 
political aspects; but any political obser } 
who has been through the Mississi) 
Valley and the Northwest, as I have, knc 
that both the economic and the politi) 
discontents of the farmer are not only ac | 
but retaliatory. The political disconten ; 
subordinate to the economic disconte’ 
The strong element in support of a thi: 
party movement is this economic phase | 
it. In fact, the situation is almost entir 
economic. Therefore the ordinary politi) 
customs, prejudices and precedents do :t 
avail. 

Beginning with Ohio, where the situat 
is largely political, and Indiana, wh 
things are largely political also, we find t] 
in such states as Iowa, Nebraska, Kans) 
the Dakotas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Mi; 
tana and others there is ripe ground for 1? 
cultivation of a crop of protest. It is 
small avail to appeal to the farmers bj 
reduction of the income taxes. Mighty f 
farmers pay any Federal income tax 
Their incomes are not large enough to | 
mand that, and they are hard put to it) 
pay their state and local taxes. If they ) 
not see some promise of relief in the resu} 
at Cleveland it will not be much of a tr 
to split off enough normal Republic 
votes from the total Republican vote 
these states to defeat Coolidge in the; 
and thus give the presidency to the De 
ocrats, presuming that the Democra 
candidate will get the South, which’ 
will, and for the added reason that t’ 
independent Western votes that elect 
Wilson in 1916 are available for so! 
other than the regular Republican nor 
nee in 1924. A | 

The outside contingency is that if - 
Follette or some man of his choice runs } 
a third ticket, that ticket will carry 
states to prevent an election in Novemt 
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a Panama, Bankok or Leghorn 
for sport wear; a fine braid for 
formal occasions. 
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and throw the presidency into the House 
of Representatives. That may be partly 
what La Follette is shooting at. Of course, 
La Follette does not really think that a 
third ticket can obtain a majority of the 
electoral vote in the November election. 
Primarily this La Follette third-party en- 
terprise has for its object the continuance 
and, if possible, the amplification in the 
next Congress of the power it has in this 
Congress. The real basic fact of all this 
maneuver is that the La Follette balance- 
of-power outfit must have an excuse for 
continuing their existence if they would 
hold to their power. They must demon- 
strate, and not take the ordinary chances 
of election day, as nominees on regular 
party tickets. 

If, as they claim, they are without the 
old party lines, they must be outside in 
every sense instead of out in the con- 
gressional and legislative sense. So they 
must go to bat with a third ticket in order 
to justify their continuance in public 
life. Without this group of senators and 
representatives that has been operating in 
Congress this year—this middle group— 
radicalism in the Republican Party would 
be mere elocution. As such, the majority 
in Congress will not pay the slightest at- 
tention to them unless they carry the big 
stick of being able to defeat or pass legis- 
lation by uniting with either of the two old 
parties at any given time—unless they 
maintain their balance-of-power position. 

Furthermore, as it stands now, if the 
election of the President is thrown into the 


‘Congress, La Follette and his followers are 


in a tremendous position there also. It is 
the present Congress that elects the Presi- 
dent, not the Congress to be elected next 
fall. The House position, as to votes, is 
that there must inevitably be a deadlock 
for a certain length of time, even if not 
until March fourth, but probably until 
then. That happening, the election goes to 
the Senate, where a Vice President is 
elected and that Vice President becomes 
President. The vote for President in the 
House, in case of no election at the polls, 
is by states, one vote for each state; but 
in the Senate, in the election of a Vice 
President, each senator has one vote, and 
the selection is made from the two persons 
receiving the highest number of votes for 
Vice President at the November elections. 
There is where La Follette would come in, 
with his five or six balance-of-power sen- 
ators. He would elect the President of the 
United States. And that is why particu- 
lar care will be given this year to the 
nominations for Vice President by the old 
parties. 

That can happen, and it may happen. 
It isn’t probable that it will happen, but 
it is among the possibilities. There is a fear 
among the engineers and architects of the 
fortunes of the Republican Party that if 
La Follette goes into the field with a third 
party the chances are that the result of 
1912 will be paralleled and the Democratic 
nominee will become President. They are 
mournfully afraid of that. 


Plenty of Time for the Job 


Everything possible that can be done to 
offset this will be done. An attempt to 
make a professional progressive out of 
Coolidge would be silly, and would alienate 
more votes than it would attract. Coolidge, 
as the candidate of the Republican Party, 
must and will represent the conservative 
element in the party. However, no such 
prescription need be placed upon the candi- 
date for Vice President; and the search will 
be for a man who can hold, in as great a 
measure as may be, the votes that might 
slough off to a radical third party. Of 
course he will be a Western man, and the 
most favorable choice at the moment seems 
to be Senator Borah, of Idaho. Nobody has 
confided to me what Senator Borah thinks 
of this plan, but he is the man mostly in 
mind at the moment of writing. 

There will be none of the usual pick- 
somebody-and-let’s-go-home haste about 
the selection of a Vice Presidential candi- 
date by either of the great parties this year. 
Too much is involved. In the case of the 
Republicans there is not only need of a 
candidate who shall, as much as possible, 
attract the progressive element of the party 
but also it will not be forgotten that there is 
an outside chance—but yet a chance—that 
the man nominated for Vice President at 
Cleveland will be President. Bearing these 
things in mind, the selection will be made 
carefully, and well in advance of the con- 
vention at Cleveland. Former Senator and 
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now Federal Judge Kenyon, of Iowa, is 
also in mind, although the inside talk is 
that he is in reality La Follette’s candidate 
for his third ticket in case La Follette’s 
own health does not allow him to take the 
nomination. 

The repute of the Senate is none too good 
among the people. Even the senators con- 
fess that in private. Hence it may be 
wiser to take a man who is not senatorially 
identified; but in any event he must be a 
candidate who will appeal to the progres- 
sive vote in the party, who is acceptable 
to the farmers, and who is big enough to 
be President—and that is a large order. 

The vote catchers are working on the 
platform, and have been for weeks. Their 
task is more difficult than any similar bur- 
den put upon platform makers in recent 
years. Out of conservatisms, radicalisms, 
discontents, protests, oil, Daugherty, pro- 
hibition and a score of other dissimilar ele- 
ments they must contrive a document that 
will not frighten the conservatives, of- 
fend the progressives, will please the farm- 
ers, will encourage the tax-ridden, will 
denounce the iniquitous, will suit the drys, 
will jolly the wets, will look forward, back- 
ward, sideways, at the stars and at the 
material things of this earth. They must 
make an omnibus out of materials for a 
buckboard, and part of the load they must 
carry is the present Congress. 

Not entirely, of course, for although the 
Republicans have been nominally in the 
majority, in reality, through the operations 
of the La Follette combination, they have 
been in the minority, and must continue so 
during the present Congress. Still, carrying 
the load of this actual minority is another 
large order, making two orders that are 
about to be handed to the Republicans 
with instructions to fill to the satisfaction 
of a querulous, grouchy, impatient and 
thoroughly sore and disgusted lot of cus- 
tomers—the American people. 


On the Warpath 


Notwithstanding the assaults upon him 
in the Senate, and notwithstanding the rey- 
elations of the oil and Daugherty investi- 
gating committees, President Coolidge 
retains in large- measure the confidence of 
the people. He is held as blameless in such 
malversations of office as have been exploited 
and-will be in process of legal proof before 
the campaign is over. His strength with 
the party has been shown, so far as political 
strength can be shown in primary votes, in 
the primaries, and especially in the prima- 
ries in such states as Nebraska, Illinois and 
Michigan. He will have the votes to nomi- 
nate him; has them as I write, indeed. 

It will not take much effort to get the 
nomination for Coolidge. That will come 
easily enough. The real task will be to elect 
him, and if there is a third ticket that task 
may be of enormous difficulty. There is no 
doubt that the campaign coming will be 
vicious. The Democrats will attack from 
every angle and the progressives talk very 
frankly when on the warpath. The scandals 
of the senatorial investigations will be ex- 
ploited endlessly. There will be nothing 
quiet and dignified about this coming fight. 

The result of it will depend on the vote 
in the Mississippi Valley and the North- 
west, where there are potential elements 
of disaster for whomsoever does not meas- 
ure up to the standards set for the as- 
suaging of the prevailing discontent. You 
cannot remedy economic ills with political 
poultices. Something definite must be de- 
vised. It will be excellent strategy for the 
Democrats to name a fairly conservative 
candidate, thus giving the third ticket a 
freer field in the states which, in the usual 
order of voting, the Democrats cannot 
carry, and thus making the election of a 
Democrat easier by splitting the Republi- 
can vote. 

About thirty million votes will be cast 
next November. The days of close elec- 
tions between two parties are over. That 
was shown in the 1920 election when Hard- 
ing won by a plurality of seven million. 
What has not been shown is how these 
thirty million votes, men and women, will 
split if they have a chance of choice be- 
tween a conservative, a pseudoradical and 
a real radical. One man’s guess is as good 
as another’s, and no guess is worth any- 
thing before the issues are joined; but 
there is this much to be said: There will be 
something doing in these United States 
next September and October, something 
doing in a large, exciting, exclamatory, ex- 
plosive, objurgatory, and, mayhap, destruc- 
tive and revolutionary political way. 
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mining shares. When I joined the firm the 
market had periods of investment and 
periods of gambling. During these gam- 
bling periods Tom Lawson thrived. He 
understood the art of stock-market advertis- 
ing through paid ads in the newspapers and 
through news items by the agencies and 
telegrams to brokerage houses all over the 
country. He madespeculators big and little 
talk about him. He used to send out huge 
calendars, and he had stock-market prov- 
erbs in every sheet. There were some 
mighty good epigrams among them, for 
Lawson certainly knew one side of his busi- 
ness extremely well. 

In Reade’s office I progressed in my 
studies steadily. From being stock clerk I 
was promoted to margin clerk. It was up 
to me to see that the accounts were in good 
shape. I kept one eye on the ticker, for 
stock prices; and the other on my sheet, 
for balances. It was hard work at times, 
particularly in panics. I was the only 
margin clerk Reade had. In our New York 
office today I employ six margin clerks. 
The head of the force gets ten thousand 
dollars a year. In normal times he is 
through with his work at four every after- 
noon, or at five at the latest. But in bad 
times he begins at nine A.M., and works all 
day and into the night, quitting after mid- 
night. I thought I had a lot to do in 
Reade’s, but our chief margin clerk today 
has to see that forty-five thousand accounts 
are kept in shape. 

My most trying experience as margin 
clerk was during the Northern Pacific panic 
of May 9, 1901. Of course I was on the job 
early, for the preliminary rumblings of the 
night before had sufficiently warned us of 
the hurricane that would break on us the 
next day—Blue Thursday. It was of course 
much worse in New York than in Boston, 
but it was bad enough with us. The market 
simply boiled over. The tape was about 
twenty minutes behind the actual transac- 
tions, and you can imagine what that 
meant to the poor margin clerk. By the 
time I’d get an account figured I’d have to 
figure it all over again. It was impossible 
to get help because everybody in the office 
was busy as the dickens. I couldn’t ask 
anybody anything. 


Mrs. Hall’s Chance of a Lifetime 


Well, after I kept at it a couple of hours, 
I decided on my own responsibility to send 
out to every customer a telegram calling 
for margin, whether it was needed or not. I 
knew how customers felt about being asked 
for additional margins, particularly when 
they think you ought not to begin shouting 
for help until the very last minute.. But I 
thought that was the only way to protect the 
firm, which was my job, and also it was up 
to me to keep from going insane with worry. 
When it was all over, nobody found fault 
with me. That night all of us stayed in the 
office until the next morning, figuring our 
margins and casualties. I remember we all 
went to breakfast together at a near-by 
restaurant. 

Nobody made money to speak of that 
day because, though there certainly were 
bargains galore, it was impossible to get 
orders executed when things were at the 
worst—that is, at the lowest prices. A 
little later I heard a story that came from 
We had nobody short of 
Northern Pacific in the office, thank heaven, 
but when the cornered stock sold at one 
thousand dollars on the New York Stock 
Exchange Mr. Reade remembered that he 
had bought years before some Northern 
Tees for an intimate friend of his—Henry 
Hall. 

Mr. Hall was dead, but his widow was 
a great friend of Mr. Reade’s family. He 
called her up, busy as he was. 

“Anne,” he said, “do you know whether 
you still have that Northern Pacific stock 
Mi bought for Henry, or did you get rid 
of it?” 

_ “Oh, no,” she answered; 
16 

“Are you sure it’s Northern Pacific?” 
persisted Mr. Reade, who had other women 
customers. 

“Yes, I noticed it the other day when I 
was looking over some mortgages.” 

“Where is it?”’ 

“Tt’s in the safe-deposit box.” 


“T still have 


“Well,” said Mr. Reade, “‘if I were you 
I’d get it and bring it right over to the 
office.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“The matter is that it is selling at one 
thousand in New York this very minute.” 

“One thousand what?” asked Mrs. Hall. 

“One thousand dollars,’’ said Mr. Reade. 
“Tf you are going to do anything about it 
I wish you’d hurry up, Anne.” 

“Goodness, do I have to bring it down 
myself?” 

“T don’t care how you get it to me, but 
I’ve got to have the certificates properly 
indorsed right here in my clutches. I don’t 
dare to take a chance. Please make haste, 
Anne. It might not stay up there very 
long.” 

“Tl go at once to the safe-deposit vault 
and bring the stock down to you. That’s 
all you want, isn’t it?” 

“That’s all. Is it two or three hundred 
shares?” 

“One certificate is for five hundred.shares 
and the other is for one hundred.”’ 

“Heavens! Hurry up, Anne!” shouted 
Mr. Reade, and then somebody in the office 
yanked him away from the telephone on 
urgent business. 


A Dry:Weather Investor 


In the excitement Mr. Reade forgot 
about Mrs. Hall’s six hundred shares of 
Northern Pacific, that had cost Henry 
Hall about $18,000. But a few days after- 
ward Mrs. Hall was dining at his house and 
he remembered. 

“Oh, by the way, Anne, what happened 
to you that you didn’t come to the office 
Thursday? Did you discover that you 
didn’t have the stock after all?”’ 

Mr. Reade had been tempted to sell it 
even before she delivered the certificates, 
for he felt certain the corner would break 
and the price with it. But now he was glad 
he had played safe. 

“Why, no,” answered Mrs. Hall. “I 
have the stock.” 

“Why, in heaven’s name, didn’t you 
bring it down as you promised?” 

Mrs. Hall, I may say, was comfortably 
off, worth perhaps two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. 

“Well, you remember it was nasty and 
drizzly that day,” she said, as though that 
explained all. 

“What did that have to do with your 
selling the Northern Pacific at one thou- 
sand dollars?” asked Mr. Reade. 

“Well, I just thought I wouldn’t go out. 
A thousand dollars wasn’t such an awful 
lot for the stock, so I stayed home.” 

“Not such an awful lot!” yelled Mr. 
Reade. “‘ Why, you had six hundred shares.” 

“ec Yiese 

“Well, you could have got six hundred 
thousand dollars for your six hundred 
shares. That’s what you lost.’ 

“What?” shrieked Mrs. Hall. 

“That!’’ said Mr. Reade. 

Of course Mrs. Hall would not have got 
one thousand dollars a share for her stock 


-as things turned out, but she might have 


got five hundred. At all events it gave Mr. 
Reade a story to tell whenever anybody 
mentioned women in business to him. 

In the course of a man’s life many things 
happen that look like unavoidable progress 
and are in fact forward steps, and yet are 
neither the outcome of deliberate effort nor 
the reward of industry or ability. I do not 
know how satisfactory my work at Reade’s 
was to my employers. All that I know is 
that I was promoted several times. But 
my work was always in the back office. 

Now in the personnel of a brokerage 
house there are two divisions. One is the 
clerical end that keeps the books, the 
records, makes and accepts deliveries, and 
all such matters. The other division con- 
sists of what you might call the producing 
end—the fellow who gets the business. 
Neither division can do without the other 
any more than an army can do without the 
quartermaster’s department and the fight- 
ing forces. An army may march on its 
belly, as Napoleon remarked, but the battle 
is won by the fighters, and in business the 
fight is for business, so that the business 
getter is most liberally paid. To succeed, 
he has to exercise more faculties than the 

(Continued on Page 184) 
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(Continued from Page 182) 
record keepers and tabulators. He must 
be more aggressive and his mistakes may 
rise to the importance of defeats. He has 
more responsibility and therefore makes 
more money. 

I was attracted to that end of the busi- 
ness as soon as I understood the difference. 
But I was blessed with the great Maine 
heritage of patience and persistence. I 
knew I should learn the business from the 
ground up, and so long as I felt I was learn- 
ing I knew I was increasing my assets. 
When a man feels he is increasing his capital 
it isn’t difficult to peg along at a partic- 
ular task. But there was also a personal 
factor to consider, and that was my desire 
to make money for the firm. I knew that 
would make money for me, as well as give 
me the pleasure of being right, of winning, 
of feeling useful. 

Still, I could not promote myself out of 
the back office into the front office where 
the partners and the customers’ men—the 
go-getters—were. Patient merit had not 
been enough up to the summer of 1901. I 
was still margin clerk—one of several back- 
office men. It was vacation time; I think 
July or August. We took turns doubling up 
for those who were away. I was doing the 
work of one of the bookkeepers. It was as 
hot as Tophet and I had my sleeves rolled up. 
I was conscientiously making entries in the 
ledger. I may say that I never was a good 
penman nor a first-class bookkeeper, and it 
was no trouble whatever for me to get my 
sweaty arms on Fred Beck’s nice ledger. 


Kicked Into a Promotion 


Mr. Reade, the senior partner, came into 
the back office that midsummer afternoon, 
as he did every day, to look over the books. 
He was a thorough business man, of the old 
punctilious kind. 
~ He took in my smeared page and then 
speaking very deliberately and distinctly he 
told me, “‘ Wing, you are, without any ex- 
ception whatever, the worst bookkeeper I 
ever saw.” 

It did not hurt me to have others know 
what I knew unashamedly. I didn’t see 
why I shouldn’t admit it, so I said, “Mr. 
Reade, I don’t doubt that for a minute.” 

He gave me a wicked look, to see if I was 
deliberately impertinent, though I really 
had spoken as respectfully as I could. But 
I guess I puzzled him, for he asked me, 
“Just what do you mean by that?” 

“You said I was the worst bookkeeper 
you ever saw, and I couldn’t deny it. I 
know I am not a neat bookkeeper. I never 
felt that I was born to be one. If I thought 
that is all I would ever get to be in this 
office I’d resign this minute.” 

““You would?” he said. I could see that 
he was really peeved now. But I knew I 
wasn’t going to be a bookkeeper if I had 
anything to say about it. 

“T certainly would,’ I said. ‘It isn’t 
the height of my ambition to fill that kind 
ofajob. I want to get to be more useful to 
the firm than I could ever be as a book- 
keeper back here.” 

He certainly kept his eyes on mine a 
long time. I remember I was glad I had told 
him what I had. It was time he knew what 
he couldn’t make out of me, and time I es- 
caped if he had such a thing in mind. 

Well, he stood there frowning at me 
quite a long time. Presently he walked 
away without another word. I went back 
to my ledger and tried not to blot the pages 
again with my sticky forearm. It made me 
more positive than ever that bookkeeping 
was not for the hkes of me. 

The next morning, soon after Mr. Reade 
got down, I was summoned to his private 
office. The market had not opened, mar- 
gins were O. K., business was very dull, and 
there was no reason why the boss should 
want to see me so early in the day. 

“Wing,” he said, without any preamble, 
“T want you in the front office. You will 
have to handle some of our accounts.” 

That was all. 

“Thank you very much, sir,” I said 
gratefully. 

You see, though I understood from his 
silence that the pay remained the same, the 
change was distinctly a promotion. I went 
up in the social scale, and I had a chance to 
work at what I had wished to do for a long 
time. 

I got much valuable experience in the 
front office, for Mr. Reade was an able man. 
He was one of the most successful stock- 
brokers in Boston, and a great money 
maker. He was, however, greatly handi- 
capped by poor health. There was a big 
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sofa in his private office and every after- 
noon he took a little nap. It refreshed him 
and enabled him to do much more work 
than he could have done without his nap. 
I certainly had to do a lot of lying to cus- 
tomers when they wanted to see him. I’d 
tell them he was out, but it was some job 
to keep our big customers out of the room 
when they’d tell me they would wait for 
the boss in his private office. There were 
times when the customers would insist upon 
giving their orders to Mr. Reade in person. 
No, I wouldn’t do. It was Mr. Reade or 
nobody, for you see what they really had in 
mind was buying or selling certain stocks, 
provided Mr. Reade approved. Brokers in 
those days did not keep as many clerks as 
they do now and the partners did a great 
deal of the work themselves, handling the 
orders and keeping in personal touch with 
the customers. There wasn’t so much golf 
or motoring, and the boss was apt to stay in 
the office until quite late. 

I had a great time in the customers’ 
room. So far as my own judgment of the 
stock market went, I simply followed Mr. 
Reade. As a matter of fact, I am a very 
poor judge of the market. Speculating, in 
the sense in which most people mean it— 
that is, gambling—has never interested 
me. The investment side, the permanent 
part of a business, appeals to me, but the 
customers’ room of a stock-commission 
house is a great place to study human 
nature. It is more interesting than really 
instructive, because of the monotony of the 
main motive. These men are there to make 
money by investing in good stocks or by 
guessing which way the market is going, up 
or down. The trading principles don’t 
change very much, but the attitude of peo- 
ple toward things changes from era to era. 
At that time, as I told you, Boston was 
famous for the alternations of investment 
with gambling markets. I never learned 
how to urge people to gamble. I had one 
thought then and I still have it, and that is 
that it is more important for my customers 
to make money than anything else. I real- 
ized that my customers must make money 
if I was to keep them. 


Losing Money by Rule 


There were all sorts of types in that 
room, as there are in all customers’ rooms. 
Such similarity as there is among custom- 
ers is what you might call an inevitable 
family resemblance, resulting from a com- 
mon desire and the same hope among them. 
I have forgotten the names of most of the 
traders in Reade & Co.’s office that I used 
to see every day, but I remember their 
characteristics. There was a chap who was 
nicknamed Edison. He was an inventor, 
and I suspect he had a pretty ingenious 
mind when it came to his own line, which 
I believe was electricity. I didn’t know 
much about his private affairs, because he 
was not one of my customers, but he was 
a type. He was a great hand to harp on 
first principles. You’d think, to hear him 
talk about the philosophy of stock specula- 
tion, that there wasn’t anything about the 
game to which he was a stranger. If any- 
body ever formulated a rule that he did not 
know by heart, I'll eat it. If the market 
was dull and one of his friends asked him 
what he thought of it he would answer 
sententiously, ‘‘Never sell a dull market,”’ 
and look wiser than James R. Keene. If an 
unexpected increase in the dividend rate of 
an active stock were announced he would 
observe, ‘‘Good news is always discounted.”’ 
If anybody was bearish and it happened to 
be April he would quote Addison Cam- 
mack: ‘Never sell *em when the sap is 
running up the trees.’”’ As he had a why and 
wherefore for everything that should be 
done or not done in the stock market, I 
think he thought he was the wisest man in 
that room. That made him quite a trader. 
A man who could always find plenty .of 
sapient saws to justify him was bound to 
put his wisdom to work. The only trouble 
was that he generally did the wrong thing. 
His first principles were grand, but his prac- 
tice was rotten. Those same stocks whose 
rules of conduct he knew by heart had a 
habit of breaking those rules; and that 
broke him. 

He went busted regularly; on an average 
three times a year. He would disappear for 
a while. After some weeks he would come 
back with a fresh stake. He would explain 
that he had been home, busy inventing. 

It was true. He was an electrical expert 
and quite an inventor. Some of his devices 
are used today by the United States Navy. 
Well, he would invent something, sell it to 
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the General Electric or the Westinghouse 
people, and come back to the office. He 
used to come in at 9:30 every morning, read 
all the news slips and market gossip, and 
map out his.campaign for the day. He 
would stay until 3:30 in the afternoon and 
chew the rag and explain why the market 
had done thus and so, or failed to do the 
other thing. He was a special customer of 
Bob Keown, who made a specialty of han- 
dling the eccentrics of the office. Bob said 
“‘Edison”’ had been busted fourteen times 
in six years, and each time he had retired 
for a few weeks and come back with a fresh 
assortment of market rules and aphorisms, 
and also adequate margins. It seemed he 
was a pretty rapid worker and never had 
any difficulty in selling his inventions. 

That chap took no interest in anything 
else. His life consisted of earning money 
inventing and of spending that money 
speculating. Mr. Reade tried in vain to get 
him to invest in good stocks or to buy him- 
self an annuity. But he did not care for 
clothes or a home. He lived as he wished. 
He invented with great ease and took a 
heap of trouble to be wrong in the market. 
Years after I left Mr. Reade’s employ I 
asked about “‘Edison,’’ and Bob told me he 
was keeping up his regular work, inventing 
and going broke. 


Cobb, the Fish Man 


We also had several of those chaps who 
so hate to make mistakes that they never 
make any. I mean the kind that for some 


‘mysterious reason can’t bear to acknowl- 


edge that they were wrong and take a small 
loss. I suppose the basis of it is a com- 
bination of vanity, hope of improvement 
and congenital obstinacy. You find them 
in every broker’s office. One of those in 
Reade’s was a chap who told me that, in 
heaven knows how many years of trading, 
he had never once taken a loss and never 
intended to take any. He had some money 
safely invested and he used to trade in a 
conservative way in our office. He also 
was one of Bob Keown’s charges. He never 
sold short; always played the long side. He 
hit it about half the time and made some 
fair profits. When his purchases went 
against him he held on. He would stick to 
his stock for years, through receiverships 
and reorganizations, and even pay assess- 
ments. He had quite a collection of stocks 
that showed him losses, but on the other 
hand he had a marvelous fund of stories to 
tell about how he held on to this or that 
stock, carried it at a loss for years and in the 
end sold it for a small profit. Of course 
when his errors got down so that they were 
selling for a dollar or two he would take 
them out of his speculative accounts and 
turn them into investments at subcellar 
prices. His stories of how his patience and 
tenacity were rewarded were quite interest- 
ing. I wish I remembered the details. Of 
course it was no use to tell him how much 
better he would have done to have taken a 
loss at the beginning of the slump and kept 
all that capital available for new trades. 
But taking a loss was beyond his strength. 
He simply couldn’t do it. 

Another customer of somewhat the same 
type was a former fish dealer named Cobb, 
who was nicknamed Cod in the back office. 
Cobb retired on a tidy little fortune. Mr. 
Reade invested his money so well for him, 
during the course of several years, that the 
fish man after a while had enough to quit 
on and live very comfortably. Not having 
anything to do he spent his days in the 
customers’ room. One time in Mr. Reade’s 
absence he used what he was pleased to 
call his judgment, and the result was some 
pretty severe losses. They didn’t impover- 
ish him at all, but they made him bitter 
against the game and gave him a strong 
prejudice against stock-market losses. 

In those days, as you know, the personal 
operations of the big plungers played a more 
important part than they do today. It was 
a time when everybody, excepting the big 
men of Wall Street, was convinced that the 
market was rigged daily by the indetermi- 
nate coterie of financial magnates known as 
“they.” If the market went down ‘“‘they”’ 
had depressed it in order to shake out weak 
holders. If it went up “‘they”’ put it up in 
furtherance of far-reaching plans to be an- 
nounced only when ‘‘they’’ wanted to 
market the stock “‘they”’ had bought previ- 
ously for next to nothing. It was always 
“‘they’’ who did the devilish work. Other- 
wise how could “‘they”’ get rich at the 
expense of the victimized students of the 
tape, such as Cobb and ten thousand other 
Cobbs in other brokers’ offices? 
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Well, Cobb decided not to be a victim 
again. By sticking to that decision he need 
never have to take any losses. He thus 
would be free from the commonest form of 
pain known in customers’ rooms. You must 
remember that he was not now investing 
but speculating. Every time he bought— 
usually on a straight tip from the same un- 
named insiders who were going to put it 
up, that is, the same old “‘they’”’—he made 
up his mind to hold on until he had a profit. 
That way he could talk back to Mr. Reade 
when Mr. Reade scolded him for throwing 
away good money. 

If—as happened oftener than not— 
“they”’ failed to mark up the stock as per 
same straight inside tip, then Cobb would 
see red. More than once I’ve stood beside 
him while his stock went down instead 
of up. 

“Ts that so?”’ he would say to the ticker. 
“Ts that so? Twenty-two, hey? Just 
watch me!” 

“What are you going to do?”’ I asked him 
one time. 

“T’ll fool ’em! Just watch me. I’ll fool 
?em. I’ll take it out of the market and lock 
it up, by George!’”’ And that is exactly 
what he would do. He would fool “‘them”’ 
by taking up the stock. Sometimes he 
really did fool ‘‘them”’ and he would make 
money. But most often he lost every cent 
the stock cost him, for he ran to mining 
stocks that petered out and were wiped 
out of existence. But he was bent on fool- 
ing “‘them”’ to the bitter end. 

I recall also a Captain Middleton, who as 
a rule didn’t have much to say to anybody, 
but when he did talk was rather sarcastic. 
He was a pretty successful trader and was 
ahead of the game when I was with Reade. 
He had a great habit of asking opinions, but 
only at certain times. Whenever the market 
got into one of those periods of indecision, 
when the most careful trader really does 


not know which way to trade, Captain ’ 


Middleton made it a practice of consulting 
his fellow customers. He would go around 
the room asking every single customer there 
what he thought of the market—that is, in 
which direction the next swing would be. 
He kept careful tab on the replies, and 
every time the opinions expressed showed a 
strong majority in one direction he would 
begin trading on the opposite side. He 
evidently argued that the majority must be 
wrong, as the majority always loses. It was 
the old broker’s saying, “‘Copper your cus- 
tomers and make money,” which was the 
reason why so many bucketeering brokers 
stayed in business so long. Captain Mid- 
dleton, as a matter of fact, made more than 
he lost, at least in our office. 


The Corner in LM 


I suppose any place where men congre- 
gate is a good place to study human nature, 
but Reade & Co.’s customers’ room taught 
me many things of value. In learning how 
to handle a broker’s customers I learned 
the danger of inaccurate generalizations. 
We did not have the class of plunging cus- 
tomers that I have seen in certain New 
York offices during booms, but we certainly 
had our share of variety. 

Bob Keown, one of my associates, had a 
customer who was successful at certain 
times. Bob discovered that those times 
were when he was drunk. He never got so 
that he staggered or talked thick—the office 
wouldn’t have kept him—but he would get 
mellow; just that degree of illumination 
that made him raise his voice a trifle, but 
always good-naturedly. When in that con- 
dition he would give orders that indicated 
that he was not in his right mind. At first 
Bob tried to dissuade him from those trades, 
but after a while Bob stopped objecting. He 
found out that by some strange coincidence 
ee drunken plays were unfailingly profit- 
able. 

One day Tom Lawson ran up L M twenty 
points, and on the next day twenty more. 
Of course there was talk of acorner. Every- 
body was afraid to buy L M after the big 
rise, but as for selling it short, nobody 
dreamed of such rashness until Bob’s cus- 
tomer came in. 

Somebody called out, ““L M, 80!” 

“Oh, is that so?’’ said the illuminated 
one. “Is that.so? Well, Bob, just sell five 
hundred shares of it for me, will you? At 
the market.” 

“Are you crazy?”’ yelled every one of the 
twenty-odd customers in the room. Bob, 
knowing his customer’s invariable habit 
of being right when drunk, shook his head 
in despair. He thought the short sale might 
well be a good play, but did not dare take 
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Keeps Brie Metal Brite 


of a Polish~But a 
Weather-proof Lacquer 


IVE the brite metal on your car one 

easy ‘coat of Ever-Brite and forget 
about rust and tarnish for the rest of the 
season. This remarkable lacquer (Ever- 
Brite is not a polish) will preserve your 
nickel radiator, bumpers and metal trim- 
mings from ravages of rain, sun, salt air, 
mud, zero or boiling temperature. Wash 
it as easily as you wash the rest of your 
car, the metal always shines. Ever-Brite 
will also clear up and keep clear the foggy 
celluloid curtain lights. Ever-Brite has 
been thoroughly tested by dozens of lead- 
ing manufacturers of. automobiles and 
accessories, in severest service tests, on 
airplanes and ocean ships, and by thou- 
sands of car owners. 


Ever-Brite in the Home 


Silverand plated dishes 
and ornaments, brass 
or nickeled hardware, 
chandeliers, bathroom 
fixtures will keep shin- 
ing indefinitely when 
once Ever-Brited. 
Ever-Brite is the 
most durable lacquer 
known. Costs several 
times the price of banana-oil lacquers to 
manufacture. Cheapest in terms of service. 


Soda-Fountains, Retail Stores 


The polished metal 
in soda-fountains and 
restaurants; metal 
frames on show-cases, 
and windows; metal 
signs, containers and 
trimmings are kept 
shining without work 
when Ever-Brite is 
used. For brite metal 
everywhere. 


Clubs, Schools, Lodges, Churches 


Trophies, loving cups, 
insignia, communion 
service, memorial tab- 
lets, chandeliers—every- 
thing of polished metal { 
is kept constantly brite 
without polishing. Ap- 
ply once and forget. \ 


Buy Ever-Brite from your garage, acces- 
sory dealer, or hardware store. Handled 
by practically all Willys-Overland and 
Maxwell dealers. Price $1.00 a can, $1.25 
in Canada. 

If you have trouble finding it, send the 
coupon and a dollar, giving your name and 
address and dealer’s name, and we will 
mail you a can prepaid, sufficient for a 
year’s service on your car. 


Dealers, write for prices 


Durable Products Company, 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 


I enclose $1.00 for one can of Ever-Brite. 


Name 


Address 


Dealer 
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Rust-clogged pipe 
which failed in three years. 


This 
Never Happens to 


BRASS 


Everything in modern plumb- 
ing is wellnigh perfect—all but 
the most important part, the pipe 
that circulates the hot and cold 
water, the very arteries of the 
plumbing system. 

That pipe is, of course, steadily 
in contact with water. Conse- 
quently, unless the pipe is made 
of Brass, rust eventually follows 
as certainly as night follows day. 

Pipes manufactured of materials 
subject to rust sooner or later be- 
come clogged with a spongy mass; 
the flow of water is reduced, 
and the water which is delivered 
to the faucet becomes discolored 
with rust. 

Finally, rust eats through the 
pipe. Costly repairs and replace- 
ments follow. 

“How can I avoid this rust 
expense?” you ask your plumber. 

“By installing Brass Pipe”, he 
will tell you. 

While other metals more or 
less feebly resist rust, Brass Pipe 
simply does not rust at all. 

Brass Pipe used in hot and cold 
water circulating lines is good for the 
life of the building. 

Brass Pipe always measures up to the 
efficiency of the rest of the plumbing 
installation. 

Whatever kind of building you are 
planning, you will save money in the 
end by using Brass Pipe. 


Copper and Brass are cheaper be- 
cause you pay for them only ONCE 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway - New York 


Write for free copy of a 
new book—“Brass Pipe.” 


NOON 


THE SATURDAY 


chances in a cornered stock. The price 
could as easily go to 150 as it had to 80. . 

“‘What’s the matter, ice toes? Got loco- 
motor ataxia?”’ called out Bob’s inebriate. 

“The stock acts like a cornered stock. 
Ordinary margins don’t go,” said Bob very 
sternly. 

“T’ve got over ten thousand dollars up. 
Isn’t that good enough?” 

“No!” said Bob. 

“Well, make it four hundred shares 
then!’ 

“No,” again said Bob. 


“You sell two hundred shares right away. 


That gives you a fifty-point margin as pro- 
tection against heart disease, Bobby. And 
besides, if it goes to par I’ll let you cover it 
for me. It shouldn’t go up more than ten 
points higher than that on your execution 
of my stop, should it? Get a gait on. Sell 
two hundred shares at the market!” 

Bob didn’t want to do it. But his 
customer showed signs of getting angry, 
so after consulting with Mr. White—Mr. 
Reade wasn’t there—he sold two hundred 
shares of L M short for the customer. He 
got it off at 82—the highest of the move- 
ment. Before three o’clock the stock was 
back to 46, and the next day the customer, 
now cold sober, bought it in’ at 44 at the 
opening. It did not stop going down till it 
struck 12. If Bob’s customer had stayed 
drunk he doubtless would have covered 
nearer the bottom and made six or seven 
thousand dollars more. 

Another incident I remember concerns 
a young man who came to us with a letter 
of introduction from an old customer, He 
had the hottest kind of a tip on C. B. & Q. 
He said he knew New York bankers were 
going into the open market to buy for 
control. The headquarters of the railroad 
company was in Boston, and the report 
was not confirmed by them. But the new 
man was positive and he bought one hun- 


dred shares at somewhere around 125. He. 


had taken all his money out of the savings 
bank to do it. 

He got in the habit of coming in around 
12:30 every day. I imagine it was his lunch 
hour. As it happened, James J. Hill was 
buying Burlington in the open market for 
account of Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific after the St. Paul people turned him 
down when he and J. P. Morgan tried to 
buy that road. 


Trading on One’s Reputation 


The stock, you doubtless remember, be- 
gan to climb. It went to 130, to 140, to 
150, almost without fractional reactions. 
Long before it got to 170 we knew it was no 
crazy bull move, but a big deal. The owner 
of the one hundred shares would come in 
every day without fail and look at the 
board where the quotation for C. B. & Q. 
showed him a huge profit. The other cus- 
tomers and I used to talk about that wise 
young man, but he was not communicative. 
He just stared and frowned at the quota- 
tion board. 

The day the price touched 180 I said to 
him, “That makes over fifty points for the 
movement, doesn’t it?” 

He nodded and snapped, “It’s going 
higher.” 

“You think so?” 

“Tt’s got to!” he said. 

His tone made you think he was doing 
the hoisting with his own hands. But I 
wasn’t going to argue with a man who had 
the gumption to be long of a stock that 
showed him fifty-five points’ profit. Pretty 
soon he went away. That afternoon I hap- 
pened to be talking to Bob Keown about it, 
telling him how much everybody thought 
of the young man who had brought the 
Burlington tip into our office, and had the 
nerve to see it going up and never dream of 
taking profits. 

“And so you all think he’s a wise guy, 
hey?” said Bob. 

“Well, isn’t he?’’ asked one of the cus- 
tomers. 

“Well,” said Bob slowly, “I suppose you 
fellows are right. For six weeks you’ve 
envied that chap’s nerve and his profits. 
Well, sir, he sold out his one hundred Bur- 
lington at 12714. He held it exactly forty- 
six and a half hours.” 

“But every day he comes and looks at 
Burlington,” protested one of the customers. 

“T’m a decent kind of a man,” said Bob, 
“and so I didn’t remind him of his wisdom, 
not once. Think of what he goes through 
every day when he sees the price and then 
thinks of the reputation he gained among 
an undoubtedly intelligent crowd of traders 
for not selling too soon.” 
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And that was another lesson I never for- 
got. 

One of the first customers I ever got all 
by myself was a dentist who had been 
recommended to me. He was a pretty 
competent dentist and did good work. 
When he found out that I worked for a 
stockbroker he didn’t talk of anything but 
the market. It seemed he not only read 
the financial pages of the newspapers but he 
believed every word he saw there, and he 
used to do his own analyses of the market. 

“All IT want,” he told me, “are the facts. 
You can’t go wrong if you go by facts and 
leave tips and hunches to the suckers. 
That’s the way I play the races—on form. 
I am my own tipster, and my information 
is always straight because I accept only 
official figures.” 

He confessed he had been trading for 
years. In most offices, he said, they had 
men who talked a lot and gave advice, but 
if the brokers’ men knew so much, why 
didn’t they make millions taking their own 
tips? He told me he had changed brokers 
two or three times because they didn’t leave 
him alone to pick out his own winners but 
suggested objections and bred doubts that 
influenced his judgment. Or else they 
didn’t keep him posted. 

I didn’t say anything, because I couldn’t. 
He had a rubber blanket in my mouth. 
Then he asked me if I could keep him 
posted in case he opened an account with 
us. He didn’t mean the whole market, only 
such stocks as he might be long or short of. 
I think he got a little careless with the drill 
just then and hurt me. So I grunted. 


The Patient’s Leg Work 


When I was able to speak I told him I’d 
do anything he wanted, provided he didn’t 
hurt me again while I was in his power. 

Well, he opened an account with us. He 
had a theory that he ought to spread his 
operations over a lot of stocks. Instead 
of carrying fair amounts of one or two ac- 
tive stocks he used to have odd lots of half 
a dozen or more. I used to telephone him 
the fluctuations and any statistics that 
came along and gave him pretty good service. 

One day we got some bad news and the 
whole market became very weak. I tele- 
phoned him he’d better come over because 
some of the specialties were breaking rather 
badly, and I thought his stocks would 
probably go down with the rest. A weak 
and active market meant a lot of work for 
me with my other customers, and I told 
him I might not be able to keep him posted 
as closely as I’d like to, though of course 
I’d do my best. 

“But I can’t possibly get away just now. 
I have a patient in the chair now that I 
can’t leave. It would undo a lot of hard 
work. What’s Steel?”’ 

I told him and asked him if he wanted to 
put in some stop-loss orders. But he yelled 
that he didn’t. All he asked me to do was 
to tell him when Steel broke through a 
certain price. If it did he’d tell me what to 
do. 

Well, the market got weaker and weaker 
and finally Steel broke through the price 
my dentist had named. I think it was 40. 
So I called him up. 

“What is it?” he said. He knew I knew 
what he meant. 

“Tt’s 3974! Andahalf!” Isaid. He had 
paid around 42 for it. 

“What? 39 for Steel!” he yelled. “I’m 
coming right over!” and hung up. 

His office was six blocks away, but it 
seemed to me he was in our place in about 
thirty seconds. He could hardly speak, he 
was panting so. I pointed to the board. 
They were all lower. 

“Sell ’em all out!” he gasped. 

I rushed off to give the orders. I was 
pretty busy and so I didn’t get back to him 
until I had the reports. He was still study- 
ing the quotations and smiling, not because 
he had lost but because everything had 
gone still lower, and he had stopped in 
time. Next to making money is the pleas- 
ure of not losing any, especially when others 
are not so lucky. 

As he lingered when the market could 
only have an academic interest for him, I 
asked, ““What did you do with your pa- 
tient? Leave him in the chair?” 

“Leave him in the chair? Like hell! 
He heard me say 39. He was long one 
thousand Steel in Wilder’s office upstairs, 
and he beat me to this building by twenty 
yards!” 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 


articles by Mr. Lefévre. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 


Riding on'the i 


Twelve hundred feet down | 
—sheer. Two miles across. A | 
shouting sun in a high blue- 
glorious sky. Peak and lake 
and ten square miles of ice- 
field on the other side of the. 
valley, up level with your eyes 
—not twenty men have ex-| 
plored it. And Takakkaw, the | 


of the World’ 


glacier to the valley floor . . . 

You don’t need to make a 
million dollars to feel like 
Napoleon. Altitude does it. 
Plain altitude and a mountain 
pony and snow. At Yoho Camp 


intheCanadianPacificRockies. | 


This is just one of a chain | 
of nine BungalowCampswhere | 


the rates are as moderate as the 


spun-silver waterfall, swung | 
like a ravelled comet from the | 


! 


\ 
! 


views are immense. Horses, 
trails, flowers, bears, fishing, 
hunting with the camera, 
motor roads—and Swiss guides 
if you want to get where th 
going is straight up. 


P. S. Forgot the most im- 
portant sport. Eating. At 
present you don’t know 
the meaning of the word. 
But you will up there. Ask 
any Canadian Pacific 
agent. Offices everywhere. 
At New York, 44th Street 
and Madison Avenue; 
Chicago, 71 E. Jackson 
(Straus Bldg.); San Fran- 
cisco, 675 Market Street; 
Montreal, 141 St. James 
Street. 
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Miles from home, hours away- 


enough for All, forc/// day! 


Dine anywhere anytime, on home-pre- 
p-ed, hot or cold, food and drink. Aladdin 
Js hold a gallon—sixteen big cups of 
iuid or eight pounds of food. 


Tender hot fried chicken—big generous 
pces! Hot potatoes, and hot gravy! Or 
ht stews, chop suey, “‘wienies.’’ Fragrant 
ht coffee—or ice-cold lemonade or tea—or 
mk. Or ice-water from home—sixteen 
5; cups of water you know is safe. Cold 
Dtato salad or delicious ice-cream—four 
jarts of it! 


Whatever the food or drink, in an Alad- 
di Thermalware Jar it’ll stay real hot or 
‘al cold—’til you dine. 


Whether you picnic, tour, camp, fish, 
unt, go boating or work outdoors, an 
Aaddin Jar will repeatedly save its price— 
1: to mention its convenience. 


At home, too, 
a wonderful convenience 


For parties; keep beverages hot or cold, 
K2p ice cream firm, until you are ready to 
sve. On hot days: provide cooling drinks 
fc all. When there’s illness: keep cracked 


} 

/ Husky! Steel- 
| jacket; thick in- 
| sulation; stands 
i iocks, bumps. 
f 

| 

} 


Easily filled, emptied, 
cleaned, wiped dry— 
due to Hand Size 
Opening and glassy- 
smooth inside. 
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_/ Keeps Food or Liquids ( 


Hot or Cold 


Gallon Size 


TXYOW 


$59 in far West; 
$7 in Canada. 
‘Brewster green 
baked-on enamel 


# 
( 


A 


ice, hot or cold water—plenty of it— 
always handy. 


Get the genuine Aladdin Jar 


—twelve exclusive features 


The Aladdin Jar is the original 
and largest selling large thermal 
container. Rustproof, wearproof, 
leakproof and sanitary through- 
out. Stands hard use. Handsome 
in appearance. 


_ 


. 


I 
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P ti Ho Silvered glass stopper 
> 


Duplicated in size and color 
only. Insist, therefore, on the 
genuine Aladdin. Excels in twelve way 
including the patented leakproof Aladdin 
Thermalware Neck-Seal which forever pre- 
vents unsanitary, ruinous seepage into 
insulation. 


— sturdy! sanitary! 


Drinking cup-cap 
of heavy aluminum. 


Green enameled, steel jacketed Aladdin 
Jar with non-porous (sanitary!) vitrified, 
porcelain-like inner, gallon size, now $5. 
Aladdin ‘““‘DeLuxe”’ Jars (polished aluminum, 
ebony striped jackets, lined with heavy 
heat-resisting ovenware glass): Gallon-size 
now $8.50; two-quart $7.50. All jars 50c 
more in the far west; $2.50 more in Canada. 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Inc., Chicago 


On a day’s outing or a 
long tour, Aladdin Jars 
will keep your food and 
liquids real hotor real cold. 
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For sportsmen, miners, 
oil-drillers, lumber- 
men, farmers and all 
who are far from home. 


Add an Aladdin to 
your “vacation list.” 
Dealers everywhere 
Or write for booklet. 


For home parties! Plenty of piping 
hot coffee or iced drinks prepared 
in advance! Ice cream kept solid 


until needed — then easily served. 


, Witchery 
Silk 


EXT time you put on Iron Clad 
silk stockings, look at them in- 
tently. Try to solve the subtle secret 


of their attractiveness. Why does 
their delicate silken surface give you 
such exquisite feminine daintiness? 


Is it that you sense at a glance the 
clinging softness of their smooth 
texture? Is it the luxury of their pure, 
rich color? Or is it that their lustrous 
beauty is so sheer you seem to feel 
their gentle touch by merely looking 
at them? 


Style 903 combines the elusive charm 
of Iron Clad Silk with Iron Clad 
durability. Pure thread silk with 8- 
inch extra elastic mercerized lisle top. 
4-ply heel and toe. Silk splicing in 
heel and double sole. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, send us your re- 
mittance. State size (8 to 10%, $1.50, 
east of the Rockies), and color (Black, 
White, Cordovan Brown, Grey, 
Navy, African Brown, Silver Grey, 
Polo Grey, Mode, Log Cabin, New 
Otter, French Nude, Airedale, 
Leather Grey). We’ll pay the postage. 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 
212 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Mich. 


you can buy 


for 
complete 
information 
write to 
EARL & 
WILSON 
Troy N.Y. 


semi-softs 
in the new 


COLLAR 
PACKET 


CUARANTEED 


BOYS 


Want extra money? Want best 
boys’ prizes—cost-free? We'll 
see that you get both if you sell 
The Saturday Evening Postand 


The Ladies’ Home Journal to 

regular customers in your town. 

We'll show you how to obtain 

* ~» customerstoo. Toget started, write 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Sales Div. 
868 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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BUY YOUR OWN HOME? 


(Continued from Page 27) 


About three months prior to the date 
when Walter and Mary would have occupied 
the property for ten successive years, Mary 
met Walter upon his home-coming and 
graphically described to him a visit by the 
agent, attended by two other men who had 
examined the house with considerable care, 
and they both wondered what that could 
mean; but they were not kept long in sus- 
pense. A few days later they received a 
notice from the agent that their lease would 
be terminated upon the expiration of its 


| tenth year. Smith had sold the house to an 


institution for $7500. It was just what it 
was looking for. A smaller house for the 
same money would not have been suitable 
for its requirements. 

Walter and Mary, however, hailed the 
notice as their big opportunity. They had 
been saving for the period of their tenancy 
to purchase their own home. In fact, Walter 
had just shown Mary the recently balanced 
savings-bank book, and in large figures 
it showed “$1000.00.” What a thrill they 
received when they read it! They had set 


that sum as the amount required for a first: 


payment on a home of their own. Nearly 
all the advertisements offering houses within 
their means had as their concluding state- 
ment: ‘‘Cash,$1000.00.” Nowthattheyhad 
that amount in cash, they were prepared to 
make the long looked-for plunge into home 
ownership. They talked of it as an invest- 
ment, and interms of finance; butas a matter 
of fact home ownership to Walter and Mary 
meant something more nearly related to 
respectability. Their parents and relatives 
owned homes, and it seemed to Walter and 
Mary that with three children growing up 
it was high time to have a home of their 
own. The children, too, despite all possible 
care, were causing damage to the house, 
beyond the agent’s ability to induce the 
landlord to make all needed repairs. So 
they began looking for a house that would 
suit their requirements. 

First of all they wanted a new house. 
Next they wanted a smaller house. As to 
the price, they thought $5000 the maxi- 
mum, so they began by looking at cheaper 
houses—and wasted considerable time. 
They couldn’t find anything priced at less 
than $6000 that would suit. 


Financing the New House 


Eventually they discovered the right 
place. It was much farther out than the 
old house; but this was offset by a quiet 
street on which there were no trolley cars. 
The price was exactly $6000, cash $1000. It 
contained eight rooms with numerous little 
closets instead of the undersized haylofts 
which had been designated closets. in the 
Smith place. Some of the closets were three- 
cornered, and Mary thought they were 
charming, although they did not hold 
much. The kitchen was very small and 
almost clogged with modern equipment. 
There was a front yard and a side yard; 
the children would like that. Many new 
houses were being constructed in the neigh- 
borhood and the agent through whom they 
purchased was sure values would be certain 
to increase. 

The financial arrangement was cash 
$1000 and two mortgages, a first mortgage 
for $2500 and a second mortgage for the 
same amount. The house was so new it 
still smelled of paint. Mary liked that. The 
lawn had just been started and a few blades 
of yellowish-green grass were peeping 
feebly through the clods of dirt spread 
about when the cellar was dug. ‘Taxes 
would amount to $135 annually, but fortu- 
nately this sum did not have to be paid out 
in monthly installments; they could save 
enough off luxuries denied during a year to 
pay the taxes. Fire insurance, they were 
delighted to learn, would be only fifteen 
dollars a year, owing to the fact that the 
house was considered a very good risk. Of 
course they might have added to the cost of 
their house the 4 per cent which the savings 
bank had been paying on their deposit of 
$1000; but Walter and Mary didn’t think 
of that. They were busy counting actual 
costs that would have to come out of 
Walter’s weekly pay check. In spite of all 
the tablet paper they used up, however, 
they did overlook several items, For one 
thing, they forgot the water rent, never 
having paid any. Mr. Smith had always 
paid for the water at the old house. And 
they forgot the expenses incident to trans- 
ferring ownership of the new house. Title 


insurance and other details of conveyance 
amounted to a little more than $100. But 
they did move into their own home. 

And they were very happy. 

It seemed to give them a new estimate 
of their place in the community. They had 
more respect for themselves and they knew 
that others felt the same way about the 
change. Walter was regarded as a man 
who was getting on in the world. 

Both were fired with enthusiasm and 
vast determination to make the necessary 
sacrifices in order to have a home of their 
own—and a new house. They were des- 
perately tired of the old place. But $6000 
was more than they had originally planned 
to pay, and the family budget would have 
to be examined with a microscope before 
they dared venture. The proposition sub- 
mitted to them was that they should pay 
the second mortgage of $2500 off in monthly 
installments, for five years. The interest 
rate of 6 per cent on the two mortgages 
would call for another $300 a year, but this 
would be going down regularly. They liked 
to contemplate that feature of the arrange- 
ment, and five years they thought was a 
long time. They would put the money 
aside month by month, but after the first 
year it would begin to decrease appre- 
ciably. Think of having a forty-dollar 
equity in each monthly installment, begin- 
ning at $66.66, and then watch those in- 
stallments gradually decrease while the 
forty-dollar equity remained stationary. 


Walter Becomes a Handy Man 


Eventually there would be a last pay- 
ment of only a trifle more than forty dol- 
lars, and the home would be theirs forever 
with only a first mortgage of $2500, upon 
which they also paid 6 per cent interest, or 
$150 a year. Of course the monthly sum 
with the interest on the second mortgage 
at which they would begin was more than 
twice what they were paying Mr. Smith; 
but they had no equity in the rent. It was 
gone. The agent came for it and that was 
the end of it. But with the installments 
they would have an equity of more than 
half from the beginning. It was really an 
investment, and they decided they could 
afford it. Walter was earning a larger salary 
now; the firm was doing well and he had 
prospects. With good luck they might pay 
off the whole amount in less than the ten 
years planned for the payment of both 
mortgages. 

The expenses which they had forgotten 
in making out their new budget crippled 
the family finances for several months; but 
they buckled down to the task of economiz- 
ing and conquered it. Several of the water 
pipes developed trifling leaks during the 
first six months; but Walter scorned the 
idea of spending money for plumbers. He 
fixed the leaks himself and found the job 
not at all difficult. It was simply a matter 
of lead or washers. Walter was a handy 
man about the house, and enjoyed the 
work. He whitewashed the cellar and re- 
paired door hinges with boyish pride in his 
workmanship, calling Mary at frequent in- 
tervals to inspect the job and see how neatly 
he had done it. Both put their hearts into 
this new home. It was their own, and every 
part of it eventually came to be endeared 
to them by their handiwork. When the 
grate bar in the furnace burned out they 
installed a new one without outside aid, al- 
though the thing was fearfully heavy and 
difficult to handle. 

Mary varnished the interior woodwork, 
painted floors, built little box seats with 
cushioned tops, put up and took down 
shades and curtains. Walter repaired breaks 
in the cemented floor of the cellar, repaired 
the fence, put a new door on the shed when 
the wind caught it open one night and 
twisted it off. 

At the end of Walter and Mary’s first 
year they took stock. It had cost them 
$100 for conveyancing; taxes were $135; 
water rent $18; fire insurance $15; ma- 
terials, not counting tools, $100; interest 
on first mortgage $150; interest on second 
mortgage approximately $150;  install- 
ments on second mortgage $480; a total 
of $1148. They comforted themselves with 
the realization that $480 was payment on 
the house, and they only owed approxi- 
mately $4500. Interest on the money paid 
was not considered. The next year they 
knew their interest charges would be about 
$30 less, that being the interest which 
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would be taken off on the installments they 
had paid during the year. 

For the first five years these figures did 
not vary, with the exception, of course, of a 
successive $30 a year saving in interest 
charges and the conveyancing fee, so that 
at the end of the fifth year the second mort- 
gage was paid off, the installments ceased, 
and they had nothing to face in payments 
but the first mortgage, before the house 
would become their property, clear of en- 
cumbrance. 

Mary wanted the children to begin tak~ 
ing music and dancing lessons. She and 
Walter talked it over. The house needed 
painting. There was a question whether to 
spend a little more on the children or take 
care of the house. Walter said he believed 
he could paint the house and that would 
make it possible for the children to have 
the dancing and music lessons. He did 
paint the house, and contrary to the gen- 
eral outcome of such adventures, made a 
success of the job without breaking his 
neck. But the music lessons were post- 
poned. Mary felt that if Walter was willing 
to sacrifice so many afternoons, evenings 
and holidays it was no more than fair for 
her and the children to wait until the house 
was paid for. Whatever was saved should 
go to discharge the remaining mortgage. 
After all, the money was not being lost; it 
was going into their home. Some day they 
would own it without encumbrance, and 
eventually it would belong to the children. 
If they were giving up music and dancing 
lessons they were certainly not being de- 
prived for the sake of anyone but them- 
selves. Years had passed without Mary or 
Walter going to the theater or any other 
sort of entertainment that cost money. 
The children, Mary thought, could make 
the same sacrifice. Anyway, by this time 
they were accustomed to the idea that all 
spare money after necessary food and 
clothing had been purchased, would go into 
the house. They were being brought up 
to value money and to realize that their 
parents set a high value upon home owner- 
ship. They would feel a pride in it—as 
they did. 

Mr. Smith drove by the house one day 
while Walter was painting it, and smiled. 
He approved of Walter and Mary. He was 
delighted to see them getting on in the 
world. He remembered, too, what excellent 
care they had taken of his house, and how 
clean it was the day after they moved out. 
It was true, the children had ruined that 
new wall paper, and smeared up the paint 
to the point of total destruction; but then, 
boys will be boys. Good tenants, they were, 
and deserved to have their own home. But 
Mr. Smith couldn’t help thinking that if 
Walter had been as handy with a paint- 
brush, screw driver, monkey wrench and 
trowel during the tenant days the old house 
might have paid asmall return. “Still,” he 
thought, ‘‘why the devil should Walter have 
done all that work on my house? No one 
does. No, sir, he was right. It wasn’t his 
house, and he couldn’t have been expected 
to do it. Makes a lot of difference in the 
cost, though.” 


Domestic Economies 


The difference was far greater than Mr. 
Smith would have guessed. At the end of 
five years Walter boasted that not one red 
penny had he paid for any sort of labor, 
skilled or unskilled, about his house. 

In his devotion to the house he lost all 
interest in baseball. News of the national 
sport now came to him through the columns 
of his newspaper, and never via the grand 
stand. Instead of coming home with a box 
of candy he usually came home with a 
paintbrush or a can of varnish or a package 
of nails. An average of $100 a year for ma- 
terials covered the entire cost of upkeep. 
Walter was proud of that. It was his own 
home. Each temptation to spend money 
foolishly was fondled for a few days—or 
even a few weeks—and then put resolutely 
behind him. In his own peculiar way he 
managed to get a great deal of pleasure out 
of contemplating these expenditures which 
were never made, and then appropriating 
the money for something about the house. 
It was a double pleasure; first anticipation, 
then a moral victory in not spending the 
money foolishly. For five years he wore the 
same overcoat spring, fall and winter, until 
Mary finally objected to the threadbare 
garment, not on the ground of its appear- 
ance, but Walter’s health. She couldn’t 
very well make an argument on appear- 
ance, considering the condition of her own 
wardrobe. But they didn’t need many 
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clothes, since they so seldom went out. 
Neither did they entertain. Their visits 
were usually to the homes of their parents, 
and since the old folks knew what a gallant 
struggle they were making to own a home 
they did not ask for entertainment on a 
fifty-fifty basis. 

At the end of five years Walter and Mary 
had paid off the second mortgage, just 
as they had planned they would do. It made 
them very happy to have the faded old 
paper surrendered into their hands. They 
began casting up accounts in the hope 
of finding much ground for mutual congrat- 
ulation; but the evening was somewhat 
dampened by Mary’s chance remark that 
with the house nearly two-thirds paid for 
they were still paying out in installments, 
taxes, insurance, water and incidentals 
nearly twice what the old Smith house had 
cost—that is, of course, including the in- 
stallments on the first mortgage which they 
contemplated making. It seemed strange; 
but there were the figures. The payments 
on the first mortgage of $40 a month on the 
principal if they paid it off in five years, or 
a total of ten years for the first and second 
mortgages, and $150 a year interest on the 
remaining $2500 mortgage, amounted to 
$630 a year, or more than fifty dollars a 
month. In addition, taxes amounting to 
$135, water rent amounting to $18, fire in- 
surance amounting to $15 and material for 
repairs approximating $100, a total of 
$268—which together with the $630 made 
a total of $898 a year—had to be met. 
They didn’t like this phase of the discussion, 
so returned to the fact that forty dollars of 
each monthly installment were saved, while 
under the old arrangement each thirty- 
dollar rent receipt represented a net loss. 
Moreover, Walter reminded Mary that it 
was very nice not to have the rental agent 
knocking at the door on the first of each 
month. And so indeed it was nice not to 
bother about him. 


The Threatened Lawsuit 


In spite of the steadily mounting ex- 
pense of rearing three children, Walter and 
Mary were again saving a little money 
above their installments on the house. They 
were planning to get rid of the remain- 
ing mortgage ahead of time. Doubtless 
this plan would have succeeded but for 
a most unfortunate accident. The iron 
grate which covered the coal chute leading 
to the cellar was left off after a load of coal 
was delivered, and a man who was walking 
along the sidewalk fell into the hole. Mary 
and Walter had considerable difficulty get- 
ting him out, and the doctor they sum- 
moned reported that three of his ribs were 


broken in addition to the fractured arm | 


which they discovered as soon as they tried 
to extricate him. 

At the time it did not occur to Walter 
and Mary that anyone except the man who 
fell in the hole suffered ill luck; but they 
were enlightened on this point when the 
doctor sent his bill and a lawyer’s clerk 
served a summons. They supposed, of 
course, that the coal company, if anyone, 
would be held responsible. But it seemed 
not. They were property owners now. 
They were responsible. Their own lawyer 
so informed them. The suit was for $10,000 
damages. Neither Walter nor Mary could 
sleep, in spite of the assurance of their 
attorney that he felt sure no such verdict 
as that would be obtained from a jury. 
In fact, he said, he thought he would 
eventually be able to settle the case out of 
court. But anxious weeks passed and noth- 
ing at all seemed to be accomplished. 

One day the lawyer telephoned that he 
could settle the suit out of court for $500 
cash if settlement was made immediately. 
That was just about the amount Walter 
had in the bank. He was both stricken and 
delighted. It wiped out the results of over 
a year of extremely hard economizing and 
deprivation; but it also removed an awful 
threat. He told the lawyer to settle without 


‘delay. Later the lawyer sent his own bill, 


which was for $100. There was also $100 
for the doctor. 

That is how it happened that the second 
mortgage required five years, and the first 
mortgage five additional years. During 
this time Walter’s earnings increased; but 
his expenses went up in about the same 
proportion; in fact, sometimes they were 
out of proportion; but the difference was 
made up by more strict economy. Walter 
and Mary had learned the lesson of how to 
save. 

At the end of ten years they owned their 
own home unencumbered. True, the taxes 
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were still $135 a year, the water rent re- 
mained $18, fire insurance $15, materials 
for repairs $100, making a total of $268, 
about $22.50 a month. 

The house was a trifle out of date here 
and there. One could look at it and deter- 
mine by certain architectural features just 
about the year it was constructed. But it 
was well built and still substantial. More- 
over, it was their own. Local values did 
not advance to any marked degree. 

Walter and Mary haven’t lost anything 
on their home, they believe, in spite of the 
fact that several like it have sold for $500 
less than the cost of purchase. Lots are 
a few hundred dollars higher than they 
were when that neighborhood was first 
built up; but the houses have depreciated. 
Wear and tear and changes in style are tak- 
ing place. But Mary and Walter have 
taken such good care of their house that 
one doesn’t notice the depreciation so 
readily as in the cases of some others. 
They have been informed that they could 
get $5500 for the place; in other words, 
they could nearly get their money back, 
not taking into consideration the loss by 
reason of the coal-hole incident. Of course 
they don’t care to sell. If, on the other 
hand, they should be in a hurry to sell, they 


| would probably have to take $800 less than 


the house cost. But they have also lived in 
their own home for ten years, and they 
take account of that fact. A loss of $500, 
they figure, would mean ten years’ rent for 
that sum, or $50 a year. In making this 
calculation they always omit such details 
as taxes, insurance, the lawsuit, interest 
for ten years, and other items; but they 
feel that they have done well. 
And haven’t they done well? I think 
they have. Certainly it is no mean accom- 
plishment to bring up three children and 
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at the same time acquire an unencumbered 
$6000 home. Knowing Walter and Mary, 
I doubt if any other incentive known to 
humanity would have induced them to save 
that much. Civilization is built very largely 
upon thrift. Organized society cannot exist 
without it. They have done a real service 
to their city, state and nation, and to them- 
selves and their family. They are good 
citizens. They feel it within themselves, 
which is worth quite a lot, and their neigh- 
bors reflect the same respect for what they 
have done. 

Everyone may not be like Walter, how- 
ever. If there had been a chance to go into 
a profitable business by using that first 
thousand dollars, he would have made a 
mistake by buying a home. In the case of 
Walter I do not know that there was any 
such opportunity. But many young men 
have such chances, and see them. It might 
even be argued that Walter doesn’t know 
whether he ever had such a chance or not, 
because, having parted with his thousand 
dollars, the chance wouldn’t seek him very 
eagerly. On the other hand, he might have 
made a foolish venture with his first thou- 
sand, and lost it. 

The case of Walter presents matter for 
much argument, but on one point I insist 
there is no chance for argument: When 
Walter invested his first thousand in a 
home and undertook the long contract to 
pay off those mortgages, he did not reduce 
his expenses. He definitely and heavily in- 
creased them. And so will nearly everyone 
else who buys a home. A man like Walter, 
however, probably couldn’t have saved for 
anything but a home. He tried before he 
was married and made a failure of it. He 
wanted a home; he and his made hon- 
orable sacrifices to get it; and they are 
happy. So let’s say Walter was right. 
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The Tall Men—Poem— Arthur Guiterman 


Editorials eo ng We, 
Short Turns and Encores . 


Incentives to Work—Floyd W. Parsons 
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With your new address be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing if possible your 


address label from a recent copy. 


ALLEN’S ~ 
FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing Pi 
USE IT IN THE MORNI 


(1 And walk all day in comfort. It takes {} 
} friction from the shoe. For corns, baal; 
4 and calluses, blisters and sore spots. _ 
) At night, after excessive dancing || 
|| walking, sprinkle it in the Foot-Bath. 
4 Use ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE for hot, tir | 
fF; aching, swollen, smarting, tender, p} 
P spiring feet. Those who use Alle} 
+ Foot=Ease have solved their foot troub! 
i 


-| Trial package and a Foot=Ease Walking [ 
: sent FREE. Address 


of ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE, Le Roy, N.Y. 
|} “In a Pinch, use Allen’s Foot=Eas’ 
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job is waiting, 
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‘a short 
Thursday—the rest of yo 
left to play. Just sell T- 
The Ladies’ Home Jo 
near your home (in U.S.); it’s fun, for v! 
help you to sell! To start, write you| 
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Have clean well trimmed nails. Use 

a Gem in spare moments. Pocket 
size. Works with either hand. Tested 
and guaranteed. Gem in leather 
case 50c at drug and cutlery ~) 
stores or by mail. 


H.C. Cook Co., Ansonia, Conn. 


Factory to Rider 
Savea substan — tial sum on the Ranger Bi- 
cycle. 44 Styles, colorsand sizes, Delivered freeon | 
aporoval express prepaid for 30 Days’ Free Trial. 
if desired. Possession and 
$5 a Month use at once on our liberal 
Monthly payment plan. Bicycles $21.50 and up. 
res2ms, wheels, equipment at way be- J& 
low usual prices. Write for marvelous. 
new prices, wonderful 30 day trial offer and terms. 


ra Write us . 
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Take Baby and Go. 


Vee you go by trail or train, 
the bottles packed in the bags will 


be ready for every feeding of the day. 


In camp or cottage—in the mountains, 
the woods or at the seashore— Pet Milk 
will be at hand for baby—the same safe, 
wholesome food he has at home. 


- You will prepare the feedings for the 
whole day, knowing that the last bottle 
will be as fresh and sweet as the first- 


Pet Milk is fresh cow’s milk concen- 
trated. It is more than pasteurized. It is 
sterilized—scientifically clean. It is always 
fresh and sweet in the sealed container, no 
matter what the weather. 


Take baby and go! Wherever trail or 
train may take you, grocers have Pet Milk. 
Send for free booklet. Pet Milk Company 


(Originators of Evaporated Milk), 
836 Arcade Building, Saint Louis 


NUKE 
TOs 
oe” 


EVAPORATED 


MILK 


SAUER 


EARS ago, when Grandma threatened to send for the doctor unless Willie 
took his medicine, Willie took it. Anything to keep out of the clutches of 
the ogre with the tremendous and terrible whiskers. 


Of course Willie's alarm was unwarranted. In his childish mind there was 
no room for an appreciation of the generous impulses concealed behind the 
M. D.’s hairy muffler, 


Night or day, rain or shine, the good old doctor was likely to be called 
upon to hustle from smallpox to scarlet fever, or from miles to mumps, and he 
was always courageously ready to respond. il 


Nothing less than fire or flood could keep him from hastening forth to save 
life or relieve distress. He slept when he could, got his meals at odd moments, 
and permitted his whiskers to grow because he had no time for shaving. 


But a new day has dawned for the doctors, as well as for the rest of us. 
Colgate’s Rapid-‘Shave Cream makes shaving such a short job that most of 


ie tub the doctors have ceased to let their good intentions be hidden behind 
arge tune bewildering beards. — 
3 5¢ The effect of this wonderful cream is immediate, even upon the heaviest 


kind of a hairy stubble. It makes shaving much easier, and leaves the face 
soothed and velvety. 


Always use plenty of water when lathering with Colgate’s. No application 
of hot towels or rubbing in with the fingers is necessary. 


Let us send you a free trial tube of this remarkable 
cream — enough for 12 better shaves than you have 
ever had. Just fill out and mail the attached coupon. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. P 

199 Fulton St., New York 

Please send me the free trial 

tube of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave 

Cream for better shaving. 


This diagrammatic magnified cross- 
section shows how the close, moist __ 
lather madebyColgate’sRapid-Shave  _— 
Cream goes to the base of each hair 
of the beard. The oily coating upon 
the hair is quickly emulsified by the 
lather. This permits the moisture 
carried in the lather to soften the 
"< hair at the base, where it meets the . 
peal iS edge of the razor. 


Name __ 


Address__— 
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“You need not dread your baby’s second samme 
if the diet is correct say baby specialists 


Bee with the pleasure which a baby brings, 
there is a natural undercurrent of anxiety. 
Especially is this true of the second summer. 


For teething time comes in the second year 
and then babies seem specially susceptible to hot 
weather ailments. 


Yet baby specialists tell us that second summer 
upsets are largely caused by an unwise diet. 


Solid food is a new experience to unaccus- 
tomed little stomachs and must be chosen wisely. 
It must also be prepared with scrupulous care, 
to guard against the slightest taint which comes 
so quickly in hot weather. 


Two things are necessary in the first solid food 
a baby takes. It must contribute certain essen- 
tials for growth and health and must be in such 
simple, easily digested form that it will not 
impose the slightest burden on digestion. 


Baby specialists use 
Cream of Wheat 
Because Cream of Wheat so perfectly answers 


these needs, baby authorities everywhere advise 
its regular use as a cereal from the tenth monthon. 


The most vital essential a baby needs is 
energy. For who uses more? When you con- 


Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. 1-B 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Please send me, FREE, your recipe booklet, “Thirty Ways 
of Serving Cream of Wheat.’’ 


Please send me, free, your booklet, “'The Important Busi- 
ness of Feeding Children.” 


Please send me sample box of Cream of Wheat for which 
I enclose 5c to cover postage. 


Name 


Address 


Cream of Wheat Custard 


2 eggs 
% cup sugar 


1 cup cooked Cream of Wheat 
1% cups milk 
4% teaspoon vanilla 
Mix Cream of Wheat with milk, beaten egg and sugar; 
add vanilla. Pour the Cream of Wheat mixture into a 
buttered baking dish and bake one-half hour in a moder- 
ate oven. Serve with cream 


sider that a baby starts at zero, to develop the 
best possible body and mind, his task is more 
tremendous than that of any grown-up. It calls 
for boundless energy. 


Cream of Wheat answers this need richly. 
For it is made of the heart of the best hard wheat, 
that part richest in energy elements which 
scientists call carbohydrates. 


Cream 4 Wh 


Cream of Wheat Company, Mi»neapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 


Coupled with this high energy content, is 
another ideal quality—its easy, quick digesti- 
bility! In fact, digestion of Cream of Wheat 
begins in the mouth; and is finished so easily 
that all of its energy is quickly ready for use. 


It is this combination of energy value and easy 
digestibility, not so often found in foods, that 


» makes Cream of Wheat a food which safely con- 


tributes the essentials a baby must have in the 
second year; which places it first on the diet 
lists of so many baby specialists. 


The need for energy is universal. In Cream — 


of Wheat grown-ups too, will find a rich and 
ready supply. And you can serve it in so many 
delightful ways other than as a cereal—in tempt 
ing desserts, breads, 
vegetable and meat 


dishes. 


Recipes for these new 
dishes are collected ina 
booklet which we will 
gladly send you. We 
also have, for mothers, 
a new booklet of infor- 
mation on feeding 
babies and children. 
Both are free; check 
coupon below. 
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Walter D. Fuller, Secretary 
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[CKLER? Sarah? Fanny? 
Golda? Bertha? Esther? 
Leah? Rae? Rebecca? 

Flora? Anne? George? 
m? Solomon? Philip? Max? 

? And Joseph, youngest at the 

t of the Webers, would pipe 
I’m here.” 

as nose-counting atbedtimein 
in East Broadway, the time 
ars ago. A true cellar, too, 
New York ghetto; no half 

nt with windows to peer at 

In it were housed seven- 
ildren in stepladder sizes, the 
nd mother; not infrequently 

‘le nephew, Lawrence, now 

f the Longacre Theater; and, 

‘vals, a boarder to eke out 

ily income. 

cellar was the first stand on 
an soil of a Jewish family come 
rica from Poland by way of 
d, where, in Birmingham, 
d halted long enough to ac- 
working knowledge of Eng- 
distinct advantage over the 
ty of their neighbors. 


Getting a Start 


[E confusion of embarking at 
‘pool, the family—then eleven 
oer—missed the sailing ship 
th they had booked passage. 
sel, they were to learn in New 
ras lost that voyage with all 
In a ship sailing the follow- 
, they were thirty-five days 
prt to port. On the thirty- 
y, the youngest child, a babe 
, died. For all the steerage 
ers knew, they still were in 
.n; and they knew the burial 
| of the sea. The family was 
‘lin prayer, atallith, or Jewish 
ial cape, spread over them, 
ie ship’s surgeon entered the 
. Sharks were following the 
| certain sign to an old-school 
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ithat death had come aboard. PHOTO. FROM THE ALBERT DAVIS COLLECTION 


‘rgeon demanded that the 
| surrendered. 


’ Weber held the dead baby to her breast as if in suckling, and her ruse succeeded. 

irs later the Webers carried their dead ashore with them, their first act in the New 

| funeral. At once upon finding rooms in Mott Street, the senior Weber went to 

ygue. There, in an interval in which there was no prayer, he turned to the man 

‘him with some commonplace remark. 

4 are a stranger here, no?” the man asked. ‘‘Whence come you? From 
ham, in England? I have relatives there. Did you, by chance, know a family 


Neber?”’ 


ne next word the men embraced. They were uncle and nephew. The uncle, 
iz that his kinsfolk had sailed on the lost vessel, had said the prayers of the dead 


ay 
Htesh that orthodox Jews may eat, and the manner in which it may be killed, is 
dn in the Mosaic code; and the kosher butcher is a lay officer of the synagogue. 
2}or Weber was such a schechter, paid at so much a head for the fish, fowl and 
prepared. As many as two hundred chickens were dressed in a day in the 
rlasement. Rats, attracted by the odors, overran the rooms. The children were and two cents 
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ménage, and had been known to 
boast that they had twice as many 
rats as the most favored of their 
neighbors. 


Around the corner and up the 
block, on thesecond floor of a walk-up 
tenement, there was another roll call 
at nightfall, not quite so long in the 
saying. Papa Schanfield, by occupa- 
tion a tailor, direct from a Polish 
village only a few versts from the 
former Weber home, would call: 

“Max? Rene? Wenny? Solly? 
Abraham? Nathan? Annie? Lew?” 

And little Lew, who was to drop 
the Schan from before his family 
name, and add an s, would pipe 
“Papa, I’m here.”’ Like his future 
partner, he had been born after his 
parents had crossed the Atlantic. 

Papa Schanfield made twenty-five 
dollars a week some weeks. Below 
Fourteenth Street that was com- 
parative opulence. Three rooms the 
Schanfields luxuriated in, and 
thought of Poland without regrets. 


The Old Bowery 


HE Bowery then was the Bowery, 

from the Civil War to the 1890’s 
a sanctuary for the devil and his 
work, linked in the mouths of sailors 
with the Barbary Coast of old San 
Francisco, and with Port Said. New 
York, after the lapse of a generation, 
inclines to think of it romantically. 
The glamour of its defiant diabolism 
is remembered, its vicious realities 
forgotten or sentimentalized. Its 
neighborhood shunned by the better 
class of trade, rents were cheap in 
its side streets, and the poor crept in 
to make a witches’ caldron of bitter 
struggle and prosperous vice. 

Out of this sink, and using it as a 
springboard, came Weber and Fields 
and other men and women to con- 
tribute unvarying decency to the 
American stage, and the sober hon- 
esty of their private lives to American 
society. The stubborn resistance of 


orthodox Jewish family life to its environment, the product of two thousand years of op- 
pression, served them better than they knew. 

Might was right, and every boy was on his own. Quickness of wit and limb alike 
stood him in stead. And on the sidewalks of the Bowery and the flagstone yard of 


Public School No. 42, in Allen Street, first was joined the team that was to become one 


of the classic partnerships of our stage. 
A partnership of nimble legs and nimble minds each used to advantage one Monday 


morning in the ’70’s—their first joint appearance their ransacked minds recall. Baths 


tio think of them as household pets, the usual dependents of any well-ordered _knew it well, eh 


were had at public bathhouses. A nickel entitled one to a towel and locker. Otherwise 
you stood in line and were herded through somewhat in the manner of cattle being 
dipped at a quarantine station. 

With five other boys, young Joe Weber had set out for the nearest bathhouse before 
breakfast this Monday morning, a two-cent piece, then a current coin, tied in the tail 
of his shirt against the appetite a public-bath scrubbing made certain. 

In the bath he mst his crowd and emerged alone, shining, hungry, in enemy territory, 

“ta WNist, As such, he was a lawful prize for the first eye to see him, and he 


Before such an 
eye could rest upon 
him, he converted 
the two-cent piece 
into abolivar cake— 
a sandwich of gin- 
gerbread and coco- 
nut cake—at a 
street stand before 
him, and crammed 
the entire cake into 
his mouth. Nor too 
soon, for privateers 
bore down on him 
from all quarters 
andseized him. His 
mouth and throat 
crowded with dry 
cake, he could only 
wave his arms in 
frantic gestures. 
One of his boarders 
jumped to conclu- 
sions. 

TOAD SAE oe yaawtl 
dumb!’”’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Better 
leave him be. Them 
deaf and dummies 
are awful strong. If 


they hit you and kill Weber and Fields of the 


you, they don’t do 
nothing to them.” 

One of the enemy wrote on the sidewalk 
with a stub of chalk, ‘‘ How long you been deaf 
and dumb?” 

Weber borrowed the chalk and wrote, “All 
my life.” 

This distinction gave him a pass through the 
lines. When he had put a sporting distance be- 
tween him and the enemy, the cake now swal- 
lowed, Weber spoke—spoke in jeers and insults. 

“Get ’im!”’ shrieked the enemy in many 
voices. 

Their cries and the rush of their flying feet 
rose above the clatter of horse cars and trucks. 
Running beside him, Weber became aware of 
astrange boy. Withsomething like manslaugh- 
ter as the penalty of failure, the two, after 
three hard-pressed blocks, just won into the 
Weber basement, where the stranger explained 
that he was an earlier victim of the privateers- 
men, having surrendered a ginger cake. His 
name, he said, was Lew Schanfield. 


Dime Museum Era 


The Gingersnap King 


ITH no pastures, weedy lots or back yards 

in which to expand outward, the boy life 
of the East Side, fighting and frolicking in the 
streets, had a tendency to dilate upward in 
handsprings, cart wheels and primary acrobat- 
ics. With that alert opportunism of the slums, 
that thirst for elbow room in life, the more 
gifted youngsters saw there was a market for 
such wares and sought to turn them into cash. 
Today, and much more so half a century ago, 
a child in the ghetto was expected to earn part 
of his keep. If it might be earned by postur- 
ing for the public’s applause instead of by 
drudgery, so much the better. Parents were 
interested in the sum, not the source. 
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as near at hand as the courthouse to the 
youth of Greensboro, North Carolina, and 
one did not have to run away with a circus 
or a Tom show or borrow money to attend 
a dramatic school, in order to smell grease 
paint. 

Ten cents was a respectable sum, better 
known to hearsay than to possession. 
Dimes were not given away either by par- 
ents or by benevolent old gentlemen. They 
were earned, won in crap games or by pitch- 
ing pennies atacrack. Among thefollowers 
of Master Paul was one whose pockets never 
lacked a jingle. He had been known to 
show two and even three dollars, sums that 
seemed to merit the notice of the police. 
He made the money, he said, selling gin- 
gersnaps on Sundays in One Hundred and 
Twenty-ninth Street in Harlem. Joe and 
Lew shadowed him for two days until they 
learned where and at what terms he bought 
and sold his cakes. Borrowing thirty-five 
cents each from their fathers by describing 
this business opportunity, they walked the 
five or six miles to Harlem, with its peculiar 
susceptibility to gingersnaps, and cleared 
$1.30 between them the first Sunday. 


Harlem to the City Hall. But Harlem had to ge 
gingersnaps elsewhere thereafter. | 

The rare dime that did not go toward feeding and ¢ 
ing the families took them to the gallery of the Bo 
Theater, now the Thalia, and one of the few New. 
theaters of half a century ago still in use. Ten cents’ y 
included a comedy, a drama, a pantomime and thr. 
four specialty acts. Theater hours have shrunk no 
eight-thirty or eight-forty-five to ten-forty-five or e| 
o’clock. Then the curtain rose sharply at eight o’cloek 
to fall finally until half an hour past midnight. To, 
seat in the front rows meant gulping supper and da 
off to the gallery entrance to stand in line for an 
before the doors opened. 

There are no galleries in New York theaters less 
ten years old. The audiences have gone to the movies 
architects design only two floors. In that pre-Holly; 
day, however, the gallery was the pulse of the po) 
stage. Actors played tothe gallery literally, not figurati 
And the nigger heaven, as it was known in the West 
South, voiced its likes and its antipathies just as the; 
moved it. It hissed and jeered the villain, shoute 
couragement to the put-upon hero, guffawed and star 
at the clowning of the low comedian when it approvet 
stopped the show when it didn’t. 7 

A bouncer, armed with a rattan cane for boys and] 
knucks, more than likely, for the older gods of the gal 

censored its comments. When he, in his 
wisdom, thought that there had been er 
of whistling and cat-calling, he would r 
order. The wise heard and obeyed. The 
ish were snatched from their benches 
whaled with the rattan. Fields has a hal 
rubbing his legs reflectively when he dese 
the bouncer. 


New York in 1876 


EW shoes oppressed young Lew’s feel 

such winter night in the Bowery The 
Off came the shoes. That was characteris! 
the gallery; so was the sequel. In his pop- 
absorption in the alarming fortunes ol 
harassed heroine of Escaped from Sing | 
he forgot the shoes. When he reached for 
at the final curtain they were gone. The 
had to walk home in his stockings, and ca 
both a cold and a licking. 

The year was 1876 and the dollar was 
in American pockets. It came hard and bo 
much. The whistles blew at seven A.M., 
blew again at seven P.M. Stores opened b 
eight o’clock and closed after six, or as la 
trade offered. Only bankers and brokers 
to work as late as nine o’clock, and bus 
men did not give two hours to their lunck 
then telephone the office that they coul 
found at the golf club. The American ] 
was something more than a dormitory, an) 
tired business man was tired. Woman’s | 
was in that home, and she spent such m 
as her menfolk gave her. 

The Centennial was on in Philadel 
Grant was President, Colorado was the ne 
star in the blue field, and Moody and Sa) 
were evangelizing the land. The electric 
was flickering 
first commet 
flutters, the 1 
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FROM THE ALBERT DAVIS COLLECTION 
Al Dime Museum of the 80’s. At the Right—The 


Great Tony Pastor 


Hardly were these two putting one foot before another They repeated the following Sabbath, 
with any surety before they were performing flip-flops. though tempted away from business every 
At fifty-five, Fields still is doing it. He turned them in his time the One Hundred and Twenty-ninth 
latest show last year. Of the apprentices in the Allen Street drawbridge opened for a passing tug 
Street school yard, Paul Salvin, now owner of the Palais and offered a free and novel ride. The 
Royal and other Broadway cabarets, was the furthest ad- senior Weber and Fields met and congrat- 


vanced. 


ulated each other on their sons. 


As Master Paul, he already had been seen on Bowery The third Sunday Weber perfected an 
stages; and as the owner of the only pair of clogs—madeto imitation of a tongue-tied boy trying to say, 
order at a cost of three dollars—in the neighborhood, he ‘Please buy my gingersnaps,” which prom- 
was the monarch of a court of urchins anxious to followin ised to move the heart of every woman who 
his steps. Francis Wilson, James T. Powers and other lads passed. It was especially designed for 
whose names later were to shine on billboards were of this ladies on the arms of their Sunday escorts, 
court. An adjoining street housed Arthur and Jennie and it had not failed in three try-outs, 


Dunn, a child team of some small experience. 


when a heavy rainstorm broke. Before 


In cellars, the haylofts of livery stables, and on a vacant they could reach shelter, their gingersnaps 
lot in what then was known as Little Twelfth Street, the were a sodden lump. Afraid to go home 
hopeful talent of the streets, led and bullied by Master without even the original capital, they 
Paul and the Dunn brother and sister, played theater and _loitered back toward the Bowery afoot. All 
practiced ground-and-lofty tumbling, charging as much as boys knew that a coin was to be found now 
two cents and as little as one pin. Other children in ten and then in the street-car tracks, dropped 
thousand other American communities were playing the by conductor or passenger. The story 
same game no doubt, and grew up to earn livings every- sounds xnlikely, but it is a fact that by 
where but on the stage. Play for them was pure pretense. gluing/ ir eyes to the tracks, they found 


On the East Side play and reality were only one station almo/ ‘lar in pennies, nickels and 
apart. Again, the sources of the American theater were dim ath of the horse cars from 
\/ 


phone had not 
dispersed the 
mies of messe 
boys, and yo 
men were lear 
to write on 
typewriter. 
Brooklyn The 
had recently eat 
fire during a 
formanceof The! 
Orphans and 
hundred and eig 
persons had die 
itsruins, andin] 
York the Rialtc 
on and below F 
teenth Street. ; 
New York 1 
world metrop 
now, and a y 
around playgro 
attracting an a 
age of fifty thous 
visitors ad 
These visitors 
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JHE worst duke in Europe—who did not seriously 

deserve that description in which he took such pleas- 
- ure—had succeeded where every other man whoreally 
nted in his milieu had failed. At last Grace was com- 
to supper with him, alone, in his 


- was not a matter of mere weeks, 
a matter of sheer months that 
duke had pursued Grace, the new 
cer at the King’s Theater, Picca- 
7, They had been introduced in 
wings, whither he had hastened 
etly the curtain went down on the. 
act of the revue, after his first 
urous sight of Grace’s incompa- 
elegs. Herface, seen close, almost 
‘his breath away; and he was a 
r experienced man, too, and the 
, of course, was masked in make- 
It was little, brave, reckless, 
ler, fair. It was so—so—so 
had never, anyway, seen a face 
it. 
race took the introduction warily, 
ough it was Mr. Macphersson 
self who had been induced to 
e it, and who said privately to 
afterward, “‘Mind you, I don’t 
sider any girl with a ha’porth of 
e need really be scared of Wil- 
he 
1e had since lunched with him 
>—her lunch times being, except 
shat once, and for some tiresome, 
rutable reason, unavailable. She 
danced with him two or three 
ss for half an hour between mat- 
and evening performance at the 
_ dance club in London, and ac- 
ed a cup of tea, but not the fol- 
ng cocktail, before returning to 
theater. She had his flowers in 
dressing room, but had sent back 
jade-mounted vanity bag. 

anity bags de luxe usually ap- 
ed to them too. However, the 
iff of the vanity bag was not final 
ll, for now she was coming to 
der. 

he duke had been thinking about 
more seriously than he had 
ight about any woman for years 
years—since, in fact, the desper- 
loves of his boyhood. He had 
eled the world round in his yacht 
had met all the most famous 
ies in every continent and of 
y color. Heachieved amours with 
-and distinction both as-to their 
nnings and their endings. The 
ings were nearly all the same, 
gilt the beginnings varied so en- 
itingly. One grew tired. Onesaid 
ne’s skipper, ‘‘Steam up tomor- 
jmorning.’’ One passed on. It 
a good world. 
lat when he had met Grace he did 
io readily pass on. For one thing, 
_phersson—the most inspired the- 
‘al manager in London—had hesi- 
hl a long while before he made the 
duction. That gave a fillip to it. Then the girl her- 
tso mysterious, so aloof, a little flower with its roots 
\iere as far as anyone knew—for her, for the first time 
e last five years, anyway, he felt actual passion, a great 
on, 
$, when he knew that she would come to supper, he 
(himself, “I love her devilishly hard.” 
‘Zrace,” he had said—she had no other name except, 
supposed, to her own friends and family; and who, 
1, and where in heaven’s name were they?—“‘I want 
uto give me—an old friend by now—a great pleasure. 
Ne out to supper.”’ 

ace was in her dressing room, and his flowers per- 
nd all the air she breathed. She had looked frightened 
cadventurous and sorry, so that the duke murmured 
his breath, ‘‘ Adorable!”’ 
en she repeated for the twentieth time, patiently, ‘I 
go out to supper.”’ 
ell,” said the duke, ‘‘after all, I am not exactly 
g you to go out. Let me explain. I want you to come 
supper—chez moi, Grace. Ah, do!” 
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“‘You Live in a Cottage, Dear, Set in Fields, With Only a Footpath Leading to it, Thirteen 
° Miles Out of London? Is There Such a Place?’’ 


But she continued resisting. 

“Supper parties are impossible for me.”’ 

“And it isn’t, after all, a supper party, Grace. Heaven 
forbid! Just you and me, my dear. Ah, do!” 

“My last train home is at midnight.” 

“What are trains? And how far away is home?” 

“Home is’’—and she hesitated a long while—‘“‘ thirteen 
miles out of London.” 

“My dear! Thirteen nonsensical miles! How purely 
ridiculous! I shall send you home in a car. Come to supper 
with me, Grace, and see my flat. I’ll show you my lions 
and tigers and tusks and things. Don’t worry, my dear. 
Don’t think of trains. What are cars for?” 

After quite a long while Grace consented. 


II 


HE duke was dining with his twice-widowed sister, 
Madame la Comtesse St. Juin, on the night of the 
supper. There were just a few people there, all intimates. 
There were Elena, who was trying indefatigably, by every 
wile and trick conceivable to woman, to get enough 


evidence against Ferdinand, her husband, to divorce 
him; Lord Charles, the tiredest bachelor in London, who 
was reputed to know everything in the world; and the 
twin sisters who had been so admired for four seasons, 
the Ladies Angel and Mary, each with 
a well sleeked and ironed dancing 
partner with whom she was going on 
somewhere or other afterward. It 
was one of those gay, tired, witty, 
hateful, lovable parties, the food be- 
ing exactly right, the champagne iced 
exactly right, the flowers and lights 
exquisitely planned—purplish silk 
shades that yet glowed pinkish on 
the women’s faces, and a table dec- 
oration of orchids. The windows were 
open, and behind silk curtains the 
roar of London came softly but re- 
lentlessly. 

The duke knew that Elena watched 
him across the table, wondering, sus- 
pecting, jealous as a cat. Lately he 
had rebelled at her indefinite but en- 
during chains. He had rather sick- 
ened of love with verdigris upon it. 
And he thought he’d perhaps ask 
Lord Charles to meet him in one of 
their clubs later on, when he could 
enjoy one of those talks with the sage 
for which there seemed all too little 
time nowadays. Alternatively he 
thought that he might drop in to a 
show to kill time till 11:30. He 
thought 

But in the end he lingered behind 
the other guests to chat with his sis- 
ter. He saw the thin hectic girls go, 
and the thin hectic young married 
woman go—and Lord Charles went, 
too, obeying her command for his es- 
cort. The wonderful wispy frocks 
and the long ropes of pearls, which 
seemed as much a part of the women 
inside them as did their restless eyes 
or their restless limbs or their incal- 
culable souls, had disappeared. The 
large drawing-room enjoyed a tem- 
porary quiet, and he was alone with 
his sister in one of those queer silences 
that seemed sometimes to hang over 
her like a cloud. 

She had effervesced and now was 
every one of her fifty-nine years— 
yes, every minute of every year of 
them. She had been a shy and shin- 
ing debutante when the duke first 
saw the light. 

“Going on, Sarah?’ asked the 
duke. 

“Not yet.” 

“You are tired, my dear.”’ 

“ Always,’ said the countess, and 
it was as if she took off a mask and 
laid it down on her lap and looked 
up over it at him. 

““My poor dear!” said the duke. 
He held out the cigarette box, but 
she shook her head. 

“T’ve given it up. I have a new 
doctor, who says that it destroys 
women’s youth.” 

The duke did not smile. He looked at her with that 
courteous gravity that was one of his many charms, ob- 
serving, “Ah!” 

“Do you know what date it is?’’ whispered the countess. 

He thought carefully; then he started, and said, “‘ Yes; 
yes, Sarah. You’re right. It is A 

“Hilary will be—will be free again in a fortnight exactly,” 
said the countess, and she put a hand to her spoiled throat 
as if the words hurt her. 

And, indeed, they hurt her, for she spoke of her only son, 
a child by her first husband, whom not even her influence 
and prestige had been able to keep out of penal servitude 
in a common prison. 

“Fifteen years,” she said. ‘‘It has been reduced for 
good conduct.’’ She laughed. ‘I disown him,’ she whis- 
pered; “‘he knows that. He does not exist.”’ 

“Leave it all to me, my dear,’’ said the duke. “‘I’ll give 
it to your solicitors to do for you. He’d better be got out 
of the country.” 

“Out of my sight.” 

The duke lighted a cigarette. 
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“No wonder you were looking bad, poor old girl. But 


don’t worry.’ 

“Worry?” answered the countess in a bleak, contemp- 
tuous voice. ‘‘Worry? It is no longer my affair. He is not 
my son!”’ 

The duke was thinking of Elena and all that her eyes had 
said to him across the dinner table. The countess thought 
of her too. 

‘“‘Blena loves you,” she said presently. ‘‘She is lucky. 
I wish—I wish my time for all that was not most hopelessly 
past. They say she is thinking of getting rid of that hus- 
band in Rhodesia, and I suppose you'll have to settle 
down sometime.”’ 

“Shall 1?” said the duke. ‘‘ButI’m not tired yet. And 
now I think I’ll be off, Sarah.”’ 

“Come on tothe 


Loughmeres’ ball 
with me, Wil- 
liam.” 


“No, thanks. I 
have an engage- 
ment at home a 
little later on.” 
And smiling down 
at her, he added, 
“A young person 
is coming to sup- 
per.” 

““A person?”’ 

“‘And a person- 
age in away,” said 
the duke; ‘‘but 
not in your way, 
my dear Sarah. 
Good-by.” 


III 


HE duke 

walked home 
from Sarah’s great 
house in Mayfair, 
and as he ap- 
proached his flat 
he saw, drawn up 
outside, the back 
of a little coupé 
that he thought he 
knew. And, in- 
deed, he did know 
it; it was Lord 
Charles’ coupé, 
with Lord Charles 
inside, smoking a 
cigarette and 
sleepy with pa- 
tience. The duke 
looked in, frown- 
ing. 

““Blena,’’ said 
Lord Charles. 
“She —she— er — 
on our way to 
Claridge’s she 
thought of some- 
thing she wished 
to say to you, and 
insisted on my 
driving her here 
to—ah—wait for 
you.” 

“How did Elena know I should be coming back?” 

‘*She—ah—telephoned from your sister’s, I believe, and 
your man told her.” 

She was waiting for him—quite young still, so beautiful, 
so haggard. She ran forward and put up her face. The 
duke kissed her cheek. But she had for him a stale savor. 
Her mind, her soul, her emotions—all had inexpressibly 
staled. He knew why it was. She had tired most terribly 
of everything and everyone, save always the new lover on 
whom she had set her heart. He.did not want her; he had 
never wanted her. It was one of those sad things between 
a man and a woman. 

“Bill,” she whispered—her nostrils dilated—‘‘you have 
a table set for two in there!” 

She pointed to the dining room, which led out of the 
reception room where they stood together. The door was 
ajar as she had left it after she had stolen to look in. 

“What do you want, Elena?” said the duke, taking her 
wrists. 

“How can you ask? What is it between us? Why don’t 
you—don’t you Me 

“My dear Elena, our friendship 

‘Friendship !’’ 

= has been—thank heaven—an innocent one.” 

“Thank heaven—you thank heaven!” 

“Stop, my dear! Stop! You don’t mean half you say.” 

She was limp with exhaustion of nerves and passion. 
The duke gripped her wrists hard. 


“You must go, Elena. You might still have a reputa- 
tion if you’ll nurse up and preserve what you’ve left your- 
self of it.” 

“My reputation! Besides, Charles is down there wait- 
ing for me—a perfect chaperon.”’ 

The duke laughed, but his light eyes in his dark face 
were in earnest. 

‘Listen, my dear! Don’t waste your time, your thoughts, 
your good name, over me. Enough of heroics. They come 
too easily to a woman who’s worked herself into the state of 
mind and health you’ve worked yourself into. Go, my 
dear, now. And let us—let us, before you go, ratify a good 
friendship.” 

“Friendship! After your kisses, Bill! 
Beautiful letters I read again and again!” 


Your letters! 


‘Could You Bear to be a Duchess?” 


“What?” cried the duke. ‘Destroy them!” 

Elena laughed; and her laugh, too, was crooked, like 
Sarah’s. 

“Never, never, never! 
leaned against the wall, her face in her arm. 
wouldn’t mind dying!” 

“Oh, nonsense, my dear,” 
““You’d hate it. To exchange the oysters and champagne 
and sunshine and caviar of life, and the shires in the 
winter, and your wonderful dressmaker—for mere worms! 
You'd loathe it!” 

“You brute! You laugh!” 

“Laugh, too, Elena, and then you won’t cry.” He 
walked rapidly the length of the room and back. ‘‘ Elena,” 
he said, stopping before her, “how do we make such in- 
fernal chaos of everything?” 

aa We? ” 

“All of us.” 

“T don’t know,”’ she whispered. 

“We have too much to play with, I suppose. Our lives 
are just one big playground stacked with toys. They keep 
inventing those toys to amuse us—and more—and more. 
One by one we tire of them all.”’ 

“Oh, yes, you tire of them all!” 

“You too, Elena. You too.” 

“T too. Oh, yes—yes. But, Bill, we are different, you 
and [.” 

“The last love is always—different, Elena.” 


Not as long as I live!”” She 
“Live? I 


. 


said the duke earnestly. 


May u 
f 


“Ah, but we are so different. Surely you still lo 
Bal ya a 
“No,” he said in a sorry voice. “ My loss, Elena 
I don’t.” 
“Once you did.” 
“Never! I haven’ t loved any woman for year 
years and years.” 
“But you 
“ Oh, yes,” 
act. And you too —— 
“T am real now! I am real now!” 
“Go, my dear.” ’ 
“Listen, Bill! If I divorced Ferdinand ——” — 
“Ferdinand, who loves you, Elena?” 
“Oh, you are trying to be hard—to be stupid! Wo 
he give me 


¥ 


”? 


said the duke; 


” 


“one does, of course 


Men doug 


“ woul 


begin a ver 
life togethe: 
and I, Elen 
we are suc 
people.” 
“* Thirty: 
twenty-nine 
“Togeth 
are very ol 
dear, for ¥ 
tired of « 
thing. We 
nothing te 
each other. 
is nothing 
What you 
and most | 
friends \ 
Elena, is to] 
to believe 
What we 
want in our 
my dear, is 
able to beg 
erything al 
again as if i 
for the first 
“One e¢ 
whispered © 
“Yes,” se 
duke, his 
eyes. shi 
““sometime 
has the ¢ 
All the beau 
the surprise 
things can 
over again. 
oh, what a 
thing it is to find again! It makes us want to begi 
more—with someone who is just beginning. To | 
play, and have all the first things again, and not to let 
go again, my dear. That is what men like me wan 
that is what women like you want, if you only kney 
“Lunacy!” eried Elena fiercely, but exhausted 
stress of anger, and now crying. ' 
“T’m talking like a book, I know,” said the dui 
tle sheepishly for him; “but, by Jove, I was fee 
one too! One of those uplifting books, you kno’ 
love and ——” 
He turned away from her, but she had see 
shining. f 
“Billy,” she whispered, moving after him, “I s¢ 
to be your wife.” ‘ 
“My dear,”’ said the duke, wheeling round 4 
her now straight in the eyes, “‘I have fooled, I ha 
T have rioted, I have made love all over the wor 
knows it more frankly than you know it—but 
forgotten one thing: That I havea great name a 
house and a great torch to hand on; and when I marr 
“It—won’t—be me,’ * whispered Elena, shrink 
She touched his hand. He understood, and yetur 
faint caress. 4 
“Tt won’t be anyone at all like—us, my de 
She unresisting, he lifted her golden cloal 
shoulders and fastened the great frilled collar 
neck, so that, above it, she looked like a sad pier! 
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ecapture it all with Ferdinand,” said the duke; 

jinand, who sickened of what you do and I do, and 

here is no profit in it; he knew better than all of us; 

o he went away to do something he felt worth doing.” 

h, you are mad tonight! Ferdinand!” Then she 
galvanized to a new ferocity at the thought, “And 
You? Who are you looking for, then? What woman 

ning here tonight?”’ 

> duke did not answer, and in the silence, the stroke 

lock fell clearly into the room. 

vas 11:30. 

ou will go, Elena.” 


LLIAM, fourth duke of Kingsland had a dream of 
2 little supper laid out in this princely flat, which he 
ich preferred to the sobriety of the Kingsland town 


en Grace entered, like a slim lath rolled in a pink 
cloak over a pink chiffon frock, she thought that 
ked very wicked, very sophisticated, very dangerous, 
turned, dark and smiling, to greet her. Yet she came 
his new country with a laugh, on her dancing feet, 
e loved them. They had a twinkling way of moving 
even when she soberly walked, they were dancing to 
usic of the world. 

t last!’” he exclaimed, pulling the cloak from her. 
hen he looked at her silver slippers, so little, and he 
ered, “I love your feet! I do love them!” 

i she cried suddenly, ‘““Oh, so do I! My feet—my 
eet, my darling feet which have danced me all the 
o London from a 

n, quick—the revelation! From where?” 

-then Grace only smiled; and her smile was a little 
2d, wistful, so that he was strangely reminded of 
, whose perfume lingered in the flat, and also of 


race,”’ he said, “‘you have not a damaged heart, have 
Tell me, quick!’’ She shook her head, laughing. 
, said the duke, ‘‘I have a damaged heart.” And 
yk her hand and kissed it. 
am going to get to the bottom of all the mysteries 
it,"* he warned her, and he seated her at the table. 
saw oysters and chicken mayonnaise and straw- 
; and cream, and a butler appeared to open the 
yagne and then vanished for good. She saw the 
t and most beautiful box tied with golden ribbons, 
ontaining no doubt the biggest and most beautiful 
lates in the world, upon the table at her right hand. 


ao Pe ae 


“We're going to look after ourselves,” said William. 
“More amusing, don’t you think?” 

Grace had taken off all her make-up. She had a faint 
fresh color of her own even at night, with only a light dust 
of powder on it. Her eyes were big, deep and secret, with 
the secrets of the young. Her hair was parted as plainly 
as a Madonna’s and knotted at the back in the circle of a 
great plait. She was very simple, and how she began to 
enjoy her supper! ; 

After half an hour had passed they still sat at the table. 
The chocolate box had been untied and the sweets sampled. 
Grace was like a child sated with ecstasy at a birthday 
banquet, and yet not so sated that she could not long for 
more. It made the duke feel like nineteen again to look 
at her 
“You are wonderful!”’ said he. Again he took her hand 
and kissed it, thinking of her lips. ‘‘ You are like a little 
song.” 

She laughed. 

“What are you thinking?” 

“How nice it all is.” 

“What is so nice, dear?” 

He put his brown face close to hers, and his light eyes 
looked sidelong at her flushed cheeks. 

“Tt is so pretty so wonderful; I love it.’ 

“But surely, my dear, you always take the sweets and 
skim the cream of life like the rest of us?’’ She shook her 
head slowly. ‘“‘No? Oh, child! Tell me what you do with 
your little life when you are not dancing. Tell me a little 
about you. Grace, let me be just the one friend who is 
different. I will keep your secrets.” 

Then the thought that would have flashed to his mind 
instantly with any other girl flashed into it as he sat look- 
ing at Grace. 

“Ts it a. mani?” 

He felt his face flush darkly; his heart beat thickly; the 
blood all over his body was in revolt. He was immensely 
surprised at himself that she had stirred him so. And yet 
had he not known when he persuaded her to come here 

“Grace! Quick! Is it a man?” 

She shook her head. 

“Grace, that is truth?”’ 

“Truth,” she sighed. 

“Why do you sigh?” 

“Oh, perhaps I wished it was a man. Wouldn’t any 
girl? We’re all human, aren’t we?”’ 

“Tf you’re not too ambitious,” said the duke slowly. 
“T believe ambition kills humanity in a woman quicker 


than anything else does. I’ve known so many of you, 
Grace.” 

“Well,”’ said the little dancer, ‘‘I am ambitious.” 

The duke was looking right into her eyes. 

“Yes,” he breathed; “but what for? Just for your 
dancing, or—to get to heaven, eh, Grace?” 

“Heaven?” 

“There are heavens even in this life, Grace.”” He put 
his arms round her softly. ‘‘This is one. Wouldn’t this be 
heaven? Say it would, dear.” 

Her arms, very round and soft, very thin, the arms of a 
child, went round his neck. They clung. The duke kissed 
her. 

“Oh, yes, it would,’”’ she whispered. “I’ve liked you so 
much—right from the beginning.” 

“‘T’ve loved you, darling.”’ 

“Have you?” said Grace innocently, putting her head 
back to be kissed again. 

“Grace,’”’ whispered the duke—and he was only nine- 
teen now, like Grace. His heart beat like a boy’s heart; 
his mind was cleared of all the things it knew, and filled 
with magic. And there and then, with the little dancer 
from nowhere in his arms, he knew in a revelation that 
came stealing to him softly, like music, that with her he 
could recapture the virginity of all the first things. Bliss 
that he had not known before, love that he had not known 
before, ecstasy that he had not known before—all were 
here; and old beliefs and old hopes and old dreams and 
old desires were new again like primroses.and aconites 
waking to the joy of a spring morning, after a long sum- 
mer, autumn and winter of dust and death. 

“Grace,” he vowed, “‘I love you—I love you.” 

“Tove me just for this little time,’’ said Grace, 
then we will stop.” 

“We will never stop.” 

“Oh, but—if you only knew!” 

“Tell me everything, for I want to know.” 

She said sorrowfully, “‘I could never make you see. No; 
your world and mine are different. They are—oh’’—she 
leaned forward and kissed him of her own accord—“‘so 
different!” 

“And what do worlds matter, Grace, to people in 
heaven?’’ And then the thought came to him for the 
first time definitely, “Yes; with her I am in heaven. But 
I—could not marry her.’”’ And as he thought this he was 
no longer a boy. He grew old again. ‘‘There is a great 
deal I could do for her,’”’ he thought, “that 1 want to do 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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As Elena Had Begun to Say “‘Really, it's a Dear Little Pigsty, isn't it?’’' an Old Woman Appeared at the Cottage Door 
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HEN you come 
into Cyrus he 
Girard’s office yt e 


suite on the thirty- [MV xs 
. second floor you think tore 
at first that there has / 
been a mistake, that the 
elevator instead of 
bringing you upstairs 

has brought you up- 

town, and that you are 
walking into an apart- 

ment on Fifth Avenue 
where you have no busi- 

ness at all. What you 

take to be the sound of 

a stock ticker is only a 
businesslike canary 
swinging in asilver cage 
overhead, and while the 
languid debutante at the 
mahogany table gets 

ready to ask you your 

name you can feast your it 
eyes on etchings, tapes- . 3 
tries, carved panels and 
fresh flowers. 

Cyrus Girard does 
not, however, run an 
interior-decorating es- 
tablishment, though he 
has, on occasion, run al- 
most everything else. 
The lounging aspect of 
his ante-room is merely 
an elaborate camouflage 
for the wild clamor of 
affairs that goes on 
ceaselessly within. It is 
merely the padded glove 
over the mailed fist, the 
smile on the face of the prize fighter. 

No one was more intensely aware 
of this than the three young men who 
were waiting there one April morn- 
ing to see Mr. Girard. Whenever the 
door marked Private trembled with 
the pressure of enormous affairs they 
started nervously in unconscious uni- 
son. All three of them were on the 
hopeful side of thirty, each of them 
had just got off the train, and they 
had never seen one another before. 
They had been waiting side by side 
on a Cireassian leather lounge for the 
best part of an hour. 

Once the young man with the pitch- 
black eyes and hair had pulled out a 
package of cigarettes and offered it 
hesitantly to the two others. But 
the two others had refused in such a 
politely alarmed way that the dark 
young man, after a quick look around, had returned the 
package unsampled to his pocket. Following this disre- 
spectful incident a long silence had fallen, broken only by 
the clatter of the canary as it ticked off the bond market 
in bird land. 

When the Louis XIII clock stood at noon the door 
marked Private swung open in a tense, embarrassed way, 
and a frantic secretary demanded that the three callers 
step inside. They stood up as one man. 

“Do you mean—all together?”’ asked the tallest one in 
some embarrassment. 

“All together.” 

Falling unwillingly into a sort of lock step and glancing 
neither to left nor right, they passed through a series of 
embattled rooms and marched into the private office of 
Cyrus Girard, who filled the position of Telamonian Ajax 
among the Homeric characters of Wall Street. 

He was a thin, quiet-mannered man of sixty, with a fine, 
restless face and the clear, fresh, trusting eyes of a child. 
When the procession of young men walked in he stood up 
behind his desk with an expectant smile. 

‘Parrish?’ he said eagerly. 

The tall young man said “Yes, sir,’ and was shaken by 
the hand. 

“Jones?” 

This was the young man with the black eyes and hair. He 
smiled back at Cyrus Girard and announced in a slightly 
Southern accent that he was mighty glad to meet him. 

“And so you must be Van Buren,” said Girard, turning 
to the third. Van Buren acknowledged as much. He was 


“*l Won’t be Interested,’’ She Said Coldly. 
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“Lola, I’m Mighty Sorry, and Maybe Some Day it'll be After Hours Again, and I Can Come to You 


obviously from a large city—unflustered and very spick- 
and-span. 

“Sit down,” said Girard, looking eagerly from one to the 
other. “I can’t tell you the pleasure of this minute.” 

They all smiled nervously and sat down. 

“Yes, sir,’’ went on the older man, “if I’d had any boys 
of my own I don’t know but what I’d have wanted them 
to look just like you three.” He saw that they were all 
growing pink, and he broke off with a laugh. “‘All right, 
I won’t embarrass you any more. Tell me about the health 
of your respective fathers and we’ll get down to business.” 

Their fathers, it seemed, were very well; they had all 
sent congratulatory messages by their sons for Mr. Girard’s 
sixtieth birthday. 

“Thanks. Thanks. Now that’s over.” He leaned back 
suddenly in his chair. ‘‘ Well, boys, here’s what I have to 
say. .I’m retiring from business next year. I’ve always 
intended to retire at sixty, and my wife’s always counted 
on it, and the time’s come. I can’t put it off any longer. 
I haven’t any sons and I haven’t any nephews and I 
haven’t any cousins and I have a brother who’s fifty years 
old and in the same boat Iam. He’ll perhaps hang on for 
ten years more down here; after that it looks as if the 
house, Cyrus Girard, Incorporated, would change its name. 

““A month ago I wrote to the three best friends I had in 
college, the three best friends I ever had in my life, and 
asked them if they had any sons between twenty-five and 
thirty years old. I told them I had room for just one 
young man here in my business, but he had to be about 
the best in the market. And as all three of you arrived 
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“‘and I See I Was Foolish Ever to be Interested at Ail’’ 
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< feet. Reclining lazil 


an armchair not 
yards away sat a 
and-ivory little be 
with dark eyes ar 
moving, childish | 
that was like all t 
youth in the worl 
When she saw the s 
tled expressions on 
faces she gave-ve 
suppressed chue 
which the victii 
a moment joinec¢ 
“This is my 
ter,” said Cyrus G@ 
smiling innoce 
“Don’t be so alarme 
She has many sul 
come from far ai 
near—and all that: 
of thing. Stop m: 
these young men 
silly, Lola, and askt 
if they’ll come to dir 
with us tonight.” 
Lola got to her 
gravely and her 
eyes fell on them 
after another. 
“T only know pal 
your names,” she sa 
“Wasily arrange 
said Van Bug 
‘“Mine’s George.” 
The tall young 
bowed. 
“T respond to John Hardwick Parrish,” he confe 
“or anything of that general sound.” 
She turned to the dark-haired Southerner, who 
volunteered no information. ‘How about Mr. Jones 
“Oh, just—Jones,’”’ he answered uneasily. 
She looked at him in surprise. 5 
“Why, how partial!’ she exclaimed, laughing. ‘“‘H6 
I might even say how fragmentary.” a 
Mr. Jones looked around him in a frightened way 
“Well, I tell you,’”’ he said finally, ‘I don’t gue 
first name is much suited to this sort of thing.” 
“What is it?” 
Satish Rose 
“ Rip 1? 
Eight eyes turned reproachfully upon him. 
“Young man,” exclaimed Girard, ‘‘you don’t meal 
my old friend in his senses named his son that!” 
Jones shifted defiantly on his feet. 
“No, he didn’t,” he admitted. ‘‘He named me Os 
There was a ripple of sympathetic laughter. ; 
“Now you four go along,” said Girard, sitting do’ 
his desk. “Tomorrow at nine o’clock sharp you rep 
my general manager, Mr. Galt, and the tournament b 
Meanwhile if Lola has her coupé-sport-limousine-roa' 
landaulet, or whatever she drives now, she’ll probabl} 
you to your respective hotels.” 
After they had gone Girard’s face grew restless 
and he stared at nothing for a long time before he Pp 
the button that started the long-delayed stream of 
through his mind. 
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“One of them’s sure to be all right,’ he muttered, “but 
ippose it turned out to be the dark one. Rip Jones, In- 
rporated!’”’ 

I 

\s THE three months drew to an end it began to appear 

that not one, but all of the young men were going to 
in out all right. They were all industrious, they were all 
yssessed of that mysterious ease known as personality 
id, moreover, they all had brains. If Parrish, the tall 
ung man from the West, was a little the quicker in sizing 
) the market; if Jones, the Southerner, was a bit the 
ost impressive in his relations with customers, then Van 
aren made up for it by spending his nights in the study of 
vestment securities. Cyrus Girard’s mind was no sooner 
awn to one of them by some exhibition of shrewdness or 
sourcefulness than a parallel talent appeared in one of 

e others. Instead of having to enforce upon himself a 
ict neutrality he found himself trying to concentrate 
on the individual merits of first one and then another— 
it so far without success. 

Every week-end they all came out to the Girard place at 
wxedo Park, where they fraternized a little self-consciously 
th the young and lovely Lola, and on Sunday mornings 
etlessly defeated her father at golf. On the last tense 
ek-end before the decision was to be made Cyrus Girard 
sed them to meet him in his study after dinner. On their 
spective merits as future partners in Cyrus Girard, Inc., 
had been unable to decide, but his despair had evoked 
other plan, on which he intended to base his decision. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, when they had convoked in his 
idy at the appointed hour, “I have brought you here to 
| you that you’re all fired.” 

Immediately the three young men were on their feet, 
th shocked, reproachful expressions in their eyes. 
“Temporarily,” he added, smiling good-humoredly. 
o spare a decrepit old man your violence and sit down.” 
[hey sat down, with short relieved smiles. 

*I like you all,” he went on, ‘‘and I don’t know which 
2 I like better than the others. In fact—this thing hasn’t 
ne out right at all. So I’m going to extend the com- 
ition for two more weeks—but in an entirely 
ferent way.” 

They all sat forward eagerly in their chairs. 

‘Now my generation,” he went on, “have 
de a failure of our leisure hours. We grew up 

the most hard-boiled commercial age any 


i 


country ever knew, and when we retire we never know 
what to do with the rest of our lives. Here I am, getting 
out at sixty, and miserable about it. I haven’t any re- 
sources—I’ve never been much of a reader, I can’t stand 
golf except once a week, and I haven’t got a hobby in the 
world. Now some day you're going to be sixty too. You’ll 
see other men taking it easy and having a good time, and 
you’ll want to do the same. I want to find out which one 
of you will be the best sort of man after his business days 
are over.”’ 

He looked from one to the other of them eagerly. Par- 
rish and Van Buren nodded at him comprehendingly. 
Jones after a puzzled half moment nodded too. 

“T want you each to take two weeks and spend them as 
you think you’ll spend your time when you're too old to 
work. I want you to solve my problem for me. And 


whichever one I think has got the most out of his leisure— ‘ 


he’ll be the man to carry on my business. I’ll know it 
won’t swamp him like it’s swamped me.” 

“You mean you want us to enjoy ourselves?” inquired 
Rip Jones politely. “Just go out and have a big time?”’ 

Cyrus Girard nodded. 

“Anything you want to do.” 

“TI take it Mr. Girard doesn’t include dissipation,” re- 
marked Van Buren. 

“Anything you want to do,” repeated the older man. “I 
don’t bar anything. When it’s all done I’m going to judge 
of its merits.” 

“Two weeks of travel for me,” said Parrish dreamily. 
“That’s what I’ve always wanted to do. I’ll ——” 

“Travel!”’ interrupted Van Buren contemptuously. 
“When there’s so much to do here at home? Travei, per- 
haps, if you had a year; but for two weeks I’m going 
to try and see how the retired business man ean be of some 
use in the world.” , 

“T said travel,” repeated Parrish sharply. “I believe 
we're all to employ our leisure in the best a 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted 
Cyrus Girard. “Don’t fight this 
out in talk. Meet me in the office 


at 10:30 on the morning of August first—that’s two weeks 
from tomorrow—and then let’s see what you’ve done.” He 
turned to Rip Jones. ‘I suppose you’ve got a plan too.” 

“No, sir,’ admitted Rip Jones with a puzzled look; 
“T’ll have to think this over.’ 

But though he thought it over for the rest of the evening 
Rip Jones went to bed still uninspired. At midnight he got 
up, found a pencil and wrote out a list of all the good times 
he had ever had. But all his holidays now seemed un- 
profitable and stale, and when he fell asleep at five his 
mind still threshed disconsolately on the prospect of hollow 
useless hours. 


Next morning as Lola Girard was backing her car out of 
the garage she saw him hurrying toward her over the lawn. 

“Ride in town, Rip?’’ she asked cheerfully. 

“‘T reckon so.” 

“Why do you only reckon so? Father and the others left 
on the nine-o’clock train.’ 

He explained to her briefly that they had all temporarily 
lost their jobs and there was no necessity of getting to the 
office today. 

“T’m kind of worried about it,’’ he said gravely. “I sure 
hate to leave my work. I’m going to run in this afternoon 
and see if they’ll let me finish up a few things I had started.” 

“But you better be thinking how you’re going to amuse 
yourself.” 

He looked at her helplessly. 

“All T can think of doing is maybe take to drink,’’ he 
confessed. ‘‘I come from a little town, and when they say 
leisure they mean hanging round the corner store.”” He 
shook his head. ‘“‘I don’t want any leisure. This is the first 
chance I ever had, and I want to make good.” 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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“This is My Daughter,’’ Said Cyrus 
Girard, Smiling Innocently. “‘Don't 
be Alarmed. She Has Many Suitors 
Come From Far and Near—and All 

That Sort of Thing’”’ 
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States, aside from such notoriously 

easy matters as rolling off a log or 
getting oneself summoned before a sena- 
torial investigating committee, is the weav- 
ing of a false character around any little- 
known man in public life or the setting up 
of a myth concerning him from which he 
will be unable to escape as long as there 
remain in existence two persons capable of 
exchanging rumors over a daily dish of 
orange pekoe. 

In past years there have been set up 
many political myths which have been suf- 
ficiently erroneous and misleading to cause 
the Old Man of the Mountain or the Great 
Stone Face to burst into peals of merry 
laughter; but of all these many myths, the 
most persistent and firmly fixed myth is 
the Calvin Coolidge myth, which holds that 
the thirtieth President of the United States 
breaks his silences only on Tuesdays, Fri- 
days and Sundays, and then only for the 
purpose of asking someone to pass the salt. 

This myth has sunk so deep into the con- 
sciousness of the American people that it is 
highly probable that any man who had just 
sat for two hours in private conversation 
with him, and had spent the entire time in 
a fruitless effort to get in a word edgewise, 
would go back to his home town and tell 
five or nine stories in quick succession, pur- 
porting to show that Calvin Coolidge was 
about as garrulous as an empty conch 
shell—which when held close to the ear 
emits a distant and indistinct murmur for 
some people and no sound whatever for 
other people. Thus there has sprung up in 
some sections of the country the belief that 
Calvin Coolidge devotes most of his time 
to remaining silent, and that he works so 
hard to be silent that he has neither the 
time nor the energy to do anything else. 

Although this Calvin Coolidge myth is 
somewhat lacking in plot and love interest, 
it is worthy to rank with Jack and the Bean 
Stalk and Goldilocks and the Three Bears, 
which have hitherto had almost no modern 
competitors in the myth line. 

It is generally believed by all scientific 
experts above the level of those who think 
the earth is flat and not more than six thousand years old 
that a man’s antecedents have more than a little to do with 
his characteristics. If this is true, there are three things in 
the past of Calvin Coolidge and his forbears that may have 
had more or less of an influence on his present actions. 

For one thing, he is the descendant of people who have 
lived for many generations among the hills in the vicinity 
of Plymouth, Vermont. 


Qs: of the easiest tasks in these United 


Mr. Coolidge’s Indian Strain 


OR a second thing, his grandfather was such an enter- 

taining conversationalist that people frequently drove 
from miles around every week and stayed to dinner just 
to hear him talk; so that whenever two or three were 
gathered together in the vicinity of Plymouth, one of the 
number would inevitably say, ‘‘By gorry, that was a good 
one that Coolidge got off a few nights back!” And the 
tale would then be repeated to the accompaniment of 
many a faint grin, which has been the unmistakable sign 
of almost ungovernable mirth in several sections of New 
England for lo, these many years. 

Fora third thing, Calvin Coolidge is the first President 
of the United States to have in his veins the blood of the 
original Americans—a fact which a regiment of biographers 
appear to have overlooked. 

His great-grandmother showed clear evidence of Indian 
descent; and though succeeding generations of Coolidges 
have hidden the Indian blood beneath a protective coloring 
of fair hair and freckles, the Indian blood, like The Star- 
Spangled Banner, is still there. 

It is possible to ascribe many Coolidge characteristics 
to the Indian blood; but before any person does any 
ascribing along this line, he ought to know a little some- 
thing about Indian characteristics. 

It is popularly supposed, for example, that the average 
Indian expresses delight, sorrow, anger, pain, resentment, 
distress, doubt and various other emotions by the one 
exclamation “‘Ugh!’’; that he seldom if ever elaborates 
on this remark, and that silence and paucity of expression 
are his most striking attributes. 
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From the White House 


As a matter of fact, almost any Indian, when he knows 
and trusts the person to whom he is speaking, will ramble 
on at such length that those who are obliged to listen to 
him are frequently seized with an almost uncontrollable 
desire to strike him smartly over the head with a stocking- 
ful of iron filings in order to silence him for a few hours. 

Every Indian tribe has scores upon scores of intermi- 
nable legends, such as the story of how the Doctor of the 
Earth, Juh-Wert-a-Blah-Blah, or something similar, with 
the assistance of Esky-No-Go-Blah-Bull the Chickadee, 
took a bowl of water and made it hard and hung it up in 
the sky—Wup-Mush-Ga-Ga—thus forming the sun— 
Sis-Boom-Bah. 

These legends are preserved by handing them down by 
word of mouth from father to son and from mother to 
daughter; and there are so many of them, and all the 
Indians are so thoroughly conversant with them, that 
most Indians must spend a large part of their lives telling 
long and involved legends to their children, instead of 
remarking ‘‘Ugh!” to one another morosely. 

Indians are not at all silent when they have occasion 
to talk and when they know to whom they are talking. 
They are very patient, however, and they are apt to be 
modest and reticent; and when there is need for them to 
take action against trespassers and encroachers, they wait 
carefully and patiently until the time is ripe and then 
they frequently take quick, violent and direct action of 
the most unexpected nature. al 

Calvin Coolidge has some of these attributes, as have a 
great many New Englanders who have mo Indian blood in 
their veins; but no man can say definitely whether he in- 
herited them from his Indian ancesturs or from his New 
England forbears. ; 

In appearance, in speech and ir outlook he is a concen- 
trated essence of old bucolic New England—the New Eng- 
land of farms and small towns and nasal twangs and long 
hours of work and horsehair so‘as and reticence and church 
bells and straight thinking. 

Even today New Englani is peppered with men whose 
voices sound exactly like Calvin Coolidge’s voice, whose 
opinions are freely expre:sed to their friends when they 
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meet in the post office or the grocery store, 
but whose conversation with strangers is 
terse and guarded. 
There is a time-mellowed New Englan 
tale which purports to show the attitude of 
New Englanders toward persons unkno 
According to the tale, a young man who 
had gone away from a New England village 
with his family at an early age returned 
after many years’ absence for the purpose 
of measuring the family woodlot. On his 
arrival he went to the post office to make 
certain inquiries of the postmaster, and on 
emerging from the post office he paused to 
pass the time of day with four or five old 
residents who were sitting on the post-office 
steps, apparently allowing their minds to 
turn over silently in neutral, as one might 
say. “Looks a little like rain,”’ he remarked 
by way of an opening wedge. 
His words were greeted with a rich silence 
on the part of the old residents. ‘4 
“Tsay,” he repeated, after something of 
a wait, “it looks as though it might rain.” 
a 


No Social Chatterbox 4) 


Be 
jee another long and eloquent silence 
one of the natives removed his pipe 
from his mouth, neatly deluged an adjacent 
fly, turned his head slowly, gazed blankly 
at the young man, and finally asked, 
“What yuh say yuh name wuz?” 
“Why,” said the young man, 
name’s Eldridge. My family used to live 
over at Baxter’s Dam Corners. . . . “| 


ce 


a little like rain, doesn’t it?” 
At this the silence again settled dow 
over the post-office steps, but eventually the 
same inquisitive native once more turned 
his head and looked coldly at the stranger, 
“Any relation to Eben Eldridge?” he 
asked carelessly. ) 
“Yes, indeed,” said the young man 
“Eben Eldridge was my uncle. 3 
We'll probably get a little rain, don’t y 
think so?” * 
“Then your father wuz Herb Eldri 
wan’t he?” asked the native. i 
“Yes; Herbert Eldridge was my father,’ 
the young man replied. 
“Oh, that so!” said the native, deftly favoring anoth 
fly with a shower bath. ‘‘Eben Eldridge’s nephew anc 
Herb Eldridge’s boy, hey? H’m! Well, well!” 
He and his companions studied the toes of their shoe 
intently for a few moments, and finally the native lookec 
up at the sky dubiously. t 
“Well,” he admitted with some reluctance, “it maj 
rain.” 
In a way the President has this cautious New England 
ish attitude. He is suspicious of people who obvio 
want to please him or who are not sincere. And whe 
requests any person to supply him with the facts on a 
tain case, and an attempt is made to temporize or with 
part of the facts from him because he may find them 
pleasant, that person will find himself in an extremely 
barrassing situation; for the President usually sees thr 
such an attempt, and removes the hide from the temporizée) 
in a few well-chosen, choppy, flat-toned words. 
He is something of a hand at writing and something of ¢ 
hand at politics. He is a glutton for work. But as a 
dier of airy badinage and a tosser off of social chatter, he 
what is known in movie circles as a flop. 
Light dinner-table persiflage no more enters into 
scheme of things than would a knowledge of skiing int 
life of the Sultan of Sulu. It is said in Washington 
though, like many of the things that have been sai 
Washington recently, it isn’t true—that when Mr. © 
idge was Vice President he was seated beside a dashing 
daring society pet, who turned to him brightly and gur 
“Oh, Mister Vice President, I have just bet a dollar 
Mrs. Blimp that you would say more than ten words to™ 
at dinner!” 
Mr. Coolidge, according to the story, looked at h 
calmly and said, ‘‘ You lose.” 
It is this fact, coupled with his aversion to wasting im 
in talking to people who aren’t worth talking to—bore 
professional handshakers, congenital time wasters al 
false alarmists—that is probably responsible for the exist 
ence of the great number of stories which emphasize ! 
cruel and unusual silences, which make him out a freak 
silent and mysterious Buddha or a bloodless recluse. 
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- Those who have legitimate business with the President 
now that he can and does talk at some length on all sorts 
f subjects every day. Those who have sat with him in his 
ook-walled study on the second floor of the White House 
fter dinner at night—and somebody sits there with him 
lmost every evening—know that when he isn’t busy re- 
ighting the ten-cent cigar to which he is addicted, but 
vhich he apparently cannot keep smoldering, he is usually 
tudying the toes of his boots as they rest peacefully on the 
op of his desk and emitting useful, interesting and even 
musing thoughts on such widely diversified topics as 
ogs, book publishing, autograph hunters, English poetry, 
he higher education in its relation to Henry Ford, walking 
s a health-giving exercise, social aspirants, methods of 
learing muddled brains, states’ rights and numerous other 
jatters of greater and less importance. 

Those who journey down the Potomac with him aboard 
he Mayflower on pleasant Sundays frequently find him a 
olicitous and attentive host, who from time to time drops 
ito a chair beside an individual or a little knot of guests 
nd, after procuring a light for his extinguished ten-cent 
igar, spills a few remarks on this, that or the other thing. 
fe is no cooky pusher. Five-o’clock tea spoils his dinner 
nd chatty talk is. not his forte; so he is very apt to make 
n observation on some concrete subject, such as ‘‘That’s 
udolph Forster, one of my secretaries.”’ 

Such a remark cannot be generally regarded as a scintil- 
iting opportunity for a brilliant reply, and the recipient 
‘it usually says “Oh, really?” or “Oh, is that so?’’ and 
en racks his brain frantically for some further observa- 
on, until the President gets up and moves on in search 
‘another match for his ten-cent cigar. Occasionally he 
‘kes a guest to the bridge and talks with him for fifteen or 
venty minutes at a time. 


‘t Personal Characteristics 

M ; 
HOSE newspaper correspondents who go to the White 
- House on Tuesdays and Fridays for the semiweekly con- 
rences with the President—who, because of the rule that 
e President’s remarks at these conferences shall not be 
1oted, is always referred to as a White House spokesman 
hen his remarks are passed on to the public in newspaper 
spatches—usually hear plenty of talk from the President 
| the subjects which they submit to him in writing about 
n minutes before the conference begins. He never has a 
ficient amount of time to prepare answers to these ques- 
mms; and yet he answers them—frequently at great 
agth—in offhand remarks that sound as though he had 
refully written them out after careful study of the sub- 
ets under discussion. 

)He is a good talker when he wants to be; and when he 
‘esn’t want to be no political considerations can make 


Coolidge in silk 
its and frock 
ats on a hot 
ne noon, sweat- 
all over and 


per lips from 
> coolness of 
reception. 

n short, as has 


lh from whom 
»xtract a prom- 


dryly humorous sal- 
lies into his conversa- 
tion. Though he 
would never shine at 
turning out sustained 
and broadly humor- 
ous literary efforts like 
Getting Gertie’s Gar- 
ter or Twin Beds, he 
can, for example, com- 
ment with telling ef- 
fect on the humorous 
aspects in the case of 
people whose only 
fame lies in their claim 
to have known him 
intimately during his 
early days, or on the 
startling discovery on 
the part of some en- 
terprising journalist 
that he was not a 
member of North- 
ampton’s social élite. 

He is a constant 
churehgoer; he is 
thrifty; he is averse 
to show. One of the 
great howls among 
the politicians is that 
he doesn’t like to 
dress the part of Presi- 
dent. He won’t wear 
a frock coat for votes 
any more than he will 
shake hands for votes. And he is a little odd, with his re- 
fusal to window-dress and smoke expensive cigars and 
play to the gallery and conform to the politicians’ ideas. 
All New Englanders are a little odd. They take pride in 
it. Any New Englander will tell you that everyone is a 
little odd—except you and himself. 

Calvin Coolidge’s New Englandism is not calculated to 
make the unreconstructed South or the radical element of 
the glorious West burst into wild huzzas; for if one cares 
to listen to the plaintive wails that emanate at regular in- 
tervals from some of the Southern and Western politicians 
in the United States Senate and House of Representatives, 
one soon gathers that the principal occupation of a large 
part of the low and unprincipled New England population 
consists of seizing and holding a preponderance of the im- 
portant positions in the United States Government. 

On the other hand, it should be noted in passing that 
not all the glorious West seems to share the aversion to 
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The President’s Refusal to Dress the Part 
is a Source of Grief to the Politicians 
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New England that is so frequently ex- 
pressed in Congress by the Western 
brothers; for the sovereign state of Ne- 
braska, in the April primaries, voted 
staunchly for its sterling vote getter, 
Senator George W. Norris, widely noted 
in senatorial circles for his radical tend- 
encies, but cast an even larger vote for 
Calvin Coolidge, who belongs to the more 
cautious New England set that refuses to 
make as many promises as the Western 
radicals, but that keeps its promises with 
greater frequency. This unexpected oc- 
currence must have some meaning for 
those who aren’t content to get all their 
political judgments from the tea leaves 
in the bottom of the cup. 


The Politicians’ Despair 


ALVIN COOLIDGE is that peculiar 

and practically unknown paradox, a 
very good politician who is a very bad pol- 
itician. He usually refuses to do, polit- 
ically, what the politicians think he ought 
to do, and he seems wholly lacking in the 
ability or the ambition to trade hand- 
shakes for votes. He never feels the ne- 
cessity of making a decision because of 
the political effect that it will have on 
some political division of the country, 
which wearies the old-line politicians al- 
most to distraction. 

The Coolidge political machine, up to 
the time when this article was written, 
was to all intents and purposes a one-man machine; and 
the one man was Coolidge. Politicians from far and near 
came and breathed their time-tried counsels in his ear and 
twisted their cigars nervously in their mouths, whereupon 
Coolidge applied another match to the charred end of his 
ten-cent perfecto, nodded thoughtfully and proceeded to 
do as he pleased—and the thing that he did was usually 
something that didn’t please the politicians. 

Coolidge hasn’t even a decent kitchen cabinet, unless 
someone with an inflamed imagination cares to regard 
Frank Stearns as a kitchen cabinet, which he is not; and 
this, from a political standpoint, connotes a terrible state 
of affairs. It’s a terrible thing—for politicians—when a 
President uses his own judgment instead of letting the 
gang in on the good things. 

He is not at all popular with the old-line politicians, and 
hasn’t been popular for sometime. So far as they have 
been concerned, he hasn’t been on the cards, as the saying 
goes. No particu- 
lar secret has ever 
been made of the 
fact that the poli- 
ticians intended to 
place him neatly 
on the greased 
skids if he had re- 
mained in the vice- 
presidential chair, 
and slide him rap- 
idly and quietly 
out of the picture 
at the Republican 
National Conven- 
tion of 1924. 
Naturally the pol- 
iticians can’t quite 
reconcile them- 
selves to seeing 
him occupy the 
entire foreground 
of the picture. Oc- 
casionally they 
think it’s all an 
unpleasant ‘dream 
from which they 
will shortly 
awake, 

If he runs true 
to form Mr. Cool- 
idge will conduct 
his campaign by 
repairing to the 
quiet upper 
reaches of the 
White House and 
pondering deeply 
over the exact 
meaning of such 
occurrences as, let 
us say, the Ne- 
braska primary 

(Continued on 

Page 138) 
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LD Ed King died. It must have surprised him. It 
() was about the first thing that ever happened in 

Palka County against his will; or maybe it didn’t, 
at that. I was going to tell you. He died and a fellow 
named Hugh Palmer bought the mill, and something 
brought Holt Way to Middlevale again. 

Middlevale, Florida. Sounds like a sweet dreamy place, 
doesn’t it? Whoever named it must have done it with his 
eyes shut. It isn’t a valley and it isn’t in the middle of 
anything but sand and flat pine woods and cypress swamps. 
These weather-beaten shacks, never painted, the negro 
quarters strung out along the railroad and the white 
quarters strung out along a sandy street; lean, listless 
women, razorback hogs and skinny children, sawdust and 
cypress bark and sand. The rhythmic, sun-sleepy chuff! 
whee-ee-ee-ee chuff! of the tall gray mill feeding its stream 
of eypress boards to the three million feet eternally drying 
in the storage yard; Ed King coming across the railroad 
from the mill, pausing there to tuck his ax handle under 
his arm and light his pipe. ; 

That was the way I always thought of Middlevale. I 
guess I didn’t realize there’d been a change. 

Several months went by before I got around. The 
excuse I gave myself was that I wanted to wait till Palmer 
got straightened out; I’d heard that things were not so 
good with him. The truth was, I hated the trip. You had 
to hire a car at Tooke City and drive thirty miles, or until 
a root bumped something out of your engine or the sand 
wrung your rear axle in two. Then you got out and walked, 
because there was very little chance of another car coming 
along the same day. 

There was a railroad, yes; but Ed King built it to haul 
lumber, and lumber was what it hauled. Saw pluggers 
were nothing in Ed King’s life. He let us come if we could 
get there and he ordered saws from us if he felt like it; not 
that anybody ever sold him anything by trying. 

The time I’m telling you about, I hired a flivver as usual 
and had got ten miles or so into the woods when it gave 
one final hop and died; and before I had even stopped 
swearing, a roadster with a girl in it came bouncing up 
behind. So I felt better. 

“Trouble?” she asked me. : 

I took off my hat and looked at her and felt very much 
better. Even if I am married I’m not blind. 

“Yes’m,” I said. “‘That’s a good mild word for it.” 


By C. E. Scoggins 
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Sand Muffled Their Feet; You Couldn’t Hear a Thing But 


the Roar and Crackle of the Burning Shacks 


“Can I give you a lift?” 

“ Afraid not,”’ I said, enjoying the joke. “I was bound 
for Middlevale.” 

“Soam I. Jump in.” 

Very likely I stared. A girl like that—and Middlevale! 
T’ll never tell you how she kept her skin so fresh and clean 
out there in the sun and sand. I’ll never tell you what she 
wore. Plenty of girls go through Tooke City dressed that 
way, en route to Sarasota or Belleair, but mighty few of 
them get off the train. 

“Ma’am?”’ I said. ‘Oh, are you? Willyou? I mean, 
may 1?” 

She laughed, and I introduced myself, and she said she 
was Hugh Palmer’s sister; and that was one time I didn’t 
care how slow the going was. Not that she was any 
prettier than Andy; only different. Andy’s dark. This 
girl had the bluest eyes I’ve ever seen, and bright hair, 
very fine, like a gold mist where the sun hit through it; and 
a funny little round chin—funny because it hinted at a 
stubbornness that her soft mouth and eyes and dainty nose 
denied. I felt like laughing every time I looked at her. 

I gave her some pointers about driving in Florida sand, 
and the first thing I knew I was telling her all about Andy 
and the General. He was four then; and, say, for his 
age But never mind! I mean she was easy to talk to. 

“How do you like Middlevale?” I asked her. 

“It’s very quaint and Southern.” 

““You’ve been reading about it on the map,”’ I chuckled. 
“Say no more! You needn’t tell me you’re a Yankee.” 

“But I’m not. I’m from Michigan.” 

“Anybody from Cincinnati or points north,” I said 
firmly, “is a Yankee.”’ 

“You say it as if it were some kind of foreigner.” 

“In this neck of the woods,” I said, ‘‘it is.” 

Her eyes, fixed on those loose ruts twisting among the 
trees, went darker, like a shadow across blue morning sky. 

““Sometimes I feel as if I were,’ she said. ‘“‘ Yes, this is 
another world. Look! Doesn’t it make you feel tiny and 
alone?”’ 

She missed the Michigan underbrush. Only this flat, open 
carpet of pine needles, the tall trunks rising far apart, 
yet standing together in the distance like a sunlit palisade; 
the feathery tops far overhead not even whispering. 

“The silence and the spaciousness,” she said. ‘‘ No farm- 
houses, no hills to draw the world about you. It made me 
feel terribly lost and blue at first; but I could love it if it 
would let me. I feel as if I had strayed somehow into an 
older, vaster time. 

“Old,” said Beth Palmer, nodding at the word. ‘‘The 
cypress swamps, the ground strewn with the wrecked, half- 
drowned, bare bones of trees, old and yet not decaying; 


: 
: 
: 


bleached and still. The black, stil 
water, and the big flat-footed t 
held up on twisted roots, th 
‘branches sad with streamers of g 
Spanish moss, haunted with memories of something—son 
thing too long ago, too sad, too great for men to knoy 
That’s true enough. There is a feeling about a eyp 
swamp, though very few women would get it; they’d be tor 
busy shuddering at the alligators and the mud. 
But she had to go right on and spoil it. 
“Hven the men are of an old, pure Nordic type, leat 
jawed ‘e ; 
“From chewing tobacco,’’ I murmured. You know, yo 
can’t smoke around a sawmill; that’s why most mill men 
chew. : 


“ec 


mentally starved, of course, inbred and run t 
seed in isolation ———”’ 

I’d never thought of it, but it’s a fact; in places like 
Middlevale nearly everybody is kin to everybody else 

‘“_____ vet they have natural dignity, a sort of simple 
stateliness like trees.” 

And she went on like that about those Palka Count 
crackers; but she never said:a word about Holt Wa 
You can see why. 

“The little darkies,’’ she said, “‘are more like funny litt 
black animals than human babies, aren’t they? Dre 
fully shy; they won’t make friends with me at all. Ar 
the women, white and black, stare at me as if I were 
visitor from Mars.” 

They would, you know. They’d think she was not onl 
beautiful but crazy, poking around the quarters, cooing’ 
the pickaninnies! 

She got to talking about the women, their narrow lives 
their lack of even the common conveniences or any hint 
higher, broader interests. Yes. Try that on your il 
agination; the higher, broader life—in Middleyale! 

“The poor things can’t understand anything being de 
for them. It bewilders them to have their window 
screened, because they can’t throw things out. 
screened some of the porches, but the children forget a 
charge right through the wire, and the mothers seem 
blame us for their scratches. / 

“The men seem wary and resentful too; because W 
Northerners, I suppose. Mr. Houseman has had to d 
charge a good many of them, and new men always hi 
trouble with the old ones. They all carry huge jackkni 
and seem savagely ready to use them. ; 

““My brother gets dreadfully discouraged. _He is 
strong; he hoped the climate would be good for him.” 

Yes, there had been a change. I knew it the minut 
saw the sky line of the storage yard, those towering stack 
of lumber broken into ragged blocks, the stock run dé 
to less than half. It takes time to dry cypress. Whel 
cypress man lets his stock run down he goes broke, thé 
all. 

There were a lot of negroes loafing around the cé 
missary—at three in the afternoon! There were a do: 
white men on the boarding-house porch—some tha 
knew; I sang out to them. They answered grave 
“Howdy, Mae,” and went on whittling. 4 

They barely looked at me. Just being with Beth Palme 
made me an outsider too. 

The boarding house looked queer. It had been painte 
yes, and screened! So had the office and the commissé 
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nd a few of the houses. Ed King’s old house was painted 
hite, with a new screened porch and a gay hammock and 
bed—yes, a bed on the porch!—and vines. The sandy 
ard had been covered with swamp loam, grass trying to 
“ow.in it. Middlevale looked dazed; or maybe that was 
1e way I felt. 
Palmer wasn’t in the office. He’d gone to the log camp. 
“Out in the woods,” the bookkeeper told me with a sort 
grin, “‘a-reasonin’ with Bud Puckett.” 
“Oh,” I said, “out of logs?”’ 
“Out of everything,” said the bookkeeper, and pulled 
it a battered plug and bit off a chew with a sort of 
fiant relish. Very likely he wouldn’t have done it if 
almer had been there. 
“H’m!”’ I said. ‘What’s the trouble?” 
“What ain’t?”’ said the bookkeeper. 
“Bill Coppock and Joe Tuten laying off?” 
“Dunno as.you’d call it layin’ off,” said the bookkeeper. 
it’s kind of permanent. They’re fired.” 
“Who’s on the left-hand rig then?” 
“Nobody,” said the bookkeeper. “What for? They 
n’t log one side, let alone two.” 
“Bud Puckett lost his grip?” 
The bookkeeper looked at me. Then, first glancing 
ound for some familiar object that was missing, he 
*ked open the screen door and spat neatly through it, 
mbed back on his stool and took his pen from behind his 
2 
“Hot for this time of year, ain’t it?” 
Bud Puckett was the woods boss, a rawboned, one-eyed 
rd-shell from Morgan County. I knew his reputation 
ck where he came from; I’d hate to tell you how many 
m they say he’d killed—mostly niggers, of course, 
ugh there was one white man that I know of. Bud 
nself told me, surprised and rueful, that the son of a 
and-so had kinfolks behind every bush. That was how 
d had lost his left eye and migrated here to Palka 
unty. 
td King never worried about such things. Bud Puckett 
ld get out the logs; at least, in Ed King’s time he did. 
strolling out toward the mill, I met a brisk middle- 
d stranger who wore rimless glasses and a clipped 
stache. He eyed me keenly. That was the way he eyed 
rything, I learned—keenly; he 
de a point of it, this Houseman. 
. Houseman, I should say. That 
3 the way he introduced himself. 
challenged me as if he were a 
try. 
‘Your business?’ 
Huh?” Isaid. “Oh! Isell saws.” 
I’m Mr. Houseman, the super- 
ndent. Your name and firm?” 
McCray,” I told him meekly. 
. G. McCray, representing the 
wn Saw & Steel Company, of 
ssachusetts.”’ 
[le nodded to show me that he 
familiar with the names of saw 
1ufacturers—there are just three 
| amount to anything. 
You wish to go to the mill?” 
I do,” I said, and nearly raised 
right hand to swear to it; but 
7ouldn’t have known what it was 
at. 
I'll give you a pass,” said he, 
xing his words as if there were 
ime to lose over this decision; 
he did that very thing—took 
a pad of printed passes and filled 
in and signed it and gave it 
1e, 
ow in some city mills they have 
0 that to keep from being over- 
with visitors. But I had been in 
territory too long to need a pass, 
‘in those places; I give you my 
LI hardly knew what to do with 
thing. This brisk Yankee just 
led and marched off as solemn 
2 owl. He thought I’d spend 
t ten minutes in the mill and 
y back to the office with the 
3 requisition and be on my way, 
there were another mill waiting 
ae a hundred yards down the 


- 


iness every minute; Detroit, 

igan, or Middlevale, Florida, 
e no difference to him. 

ing by the shingle mill, Ike 

stepped out at me. 

ands up, mister! What’s your 

e name?”’ 

larence,” I said, “and I sell 

’ underwear. Don’t shoot! 

a pass.”’ 


“Ain’t he a bird?” said Ike, taking a cigar out of my 
pocket. 

“Keeps things humming, does he?” 

“When he’s around,” said Ike, and bit off a couple of 
inches of the cigar and sat down comfortably on a shingle 
bolt. “Yes, sir! You want to make plenty of motions 
when you see him comin’. Mac, you know anybody that 
wants a real good shingle man?”’ 

“You thinking about quitting?” 

“Don’t have to think. Sooner or later I’ll forget to call 
him mister, or somethin’, and get fired.” 

“Stern, is he?” 

“Stern ain’t no name. Yes, sir! Cruel that way.” Ike 
grinned. ‘‘Yestiddy he caught a couple of pore, ignorant 
buck niggers a-smokin’ and swappin’ lies in the planin’ 
mill, and what do you think he done? He fired ’em. 
Yes, sir!’ 

“Alive?” I said. 

“Unless they took sick from the haughty look he give 
’em,” said Ike, ‘‘they’re doin’ well.” 

You can imagine what would have happened to those 
bucks in Ed King’s time. Or, no; you can’t. In Ed 
King’s time they wouldn’t have dreamed of taking the 
chance. A planing mill is about as good a place to smoke 
as a powder plant. 

“H’m!”’ I said. “Is he a sawmill man?” 

“Yes, sir!” said Ike. ‘He used to run a clo’espin 
factory for Palmer up in Michigan, and what he don’t 
know is done tore out of the book. Not even a saw filer 
can’t do no loafin’ on him.’ 

In novelty plants, and maybe clothespin factories, the 
saw filer may be asort of handy man, paid to keep busy; 
but not in a big sawmill. Big band saws are fine and 
powerful tools, needing expert care in every scientifically 
curved, chisel-pointed tooth and every square inch of 
hard and flexible blade—twelve to sixteen inches wide, 
forty-five to sixty feet long and not much thicker than 
pasteboard. 

A band filer is like a doctor. The better he is, the less 
you're apt to find him sweating over the job. 

“He caught Holt Way asleep in the filin’ room the other 
day. The floor was full of saws all ready to run, but that 
didn’t ——” 


She Caught at Holt Way, Clung to Him, Telling Him; and He Took Her in His 
Arms to Comfort Her 
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“Holt Way!” I said. “You mean to say Holt Way is 
back?”’ 

“Yeah. .And this Houseman bawled him out like a 
nigger—and Holt stood for it!”’ said Ike, looking at me. 
“Mace, there’s somethin’ ailin’ that boy. He ain’t right. 
Somethin’ on his mind.’ 

I stopped on the ground floor to see if the millwright 
needed any hog knives, and he asked me gloomily if I 
knew anybody that needed a good millwright. 

Up on the mill floor the right-hand carriage was rum- 
bling, the big band whistling along a monster cypress butt, 
the edger howling and the trimmers barking and the hog 
bellowing the same as ever, only slower, of course, because 
they were taking care of only one rig; but it felt lifeless 
somehow. Something was gone out of the place and it 
was more than just one rig shut down. 

In the filing room at the top of the mill, behind the big 
automatic grinders and the long shining loops of band 
saws laid out on the floor, Holt Way stood at a window 
staring down. I clapped him on the shoulder and he 
jumped. He grinned and shook hands with me, but the 
grin went out too quick. He wasn’t thin exactly. He 
was in his undershirt, and his shoulder muscles bulged as 
clean and smooth as ever; but there was something too 
finedrawn about his face. There were hot, wicked yellow 
lights in his brown eyes, like fire inside. 

“See that?” he said. 

Beth Palmer, coming along the narrow plank walk past 
the commissary, had to step off into the sand to get by 
the negroes loafing there. 


mI 


REELS it was true that Holt Way didn’t know who his 
father was. You may think Palmer deserved what he 
got for saying it, but very likely it was true. I doubt if 
Holt knew anything about his family at all. Old Ed King 
picked him up, so they say, on a tough street in Tampa; 
a half-naked, half-starved little wildcat by all accounts, 
fighting three or four other kids with a whole-hearted 
fury that appealed to Ed King. The old man chased the 
other kids off—with his ax handle, I imagine—and bought 
Holt a square meal and a suit of clothes, and brought him 
to Middlevale and gave him a job baling shingles. 

While he was growing up, they 
say, he worked at nearly every job 
in the mill and fought everything 
but the sash gang—which is a big 
machine full of saws doing a St. Vitus 
dance. But when I knew him he had 
graduated into the saw filer’s job at 
twelve dollars a day and did his 
fighting in spare time with boxing 
gloves. 

He used to think he wanted to be 
a prize fighter, and he would have 
been a good one; but he tried it 
once and it didn’t satisfy him. I 
was going to tell you. 

He was a quiet, easy-moving 
young fellow; he looked lazy, but 
he was fast as a cat when he wanted 
to be. Something about his eyes 
too. They changed. They were 
brown, and glowed when he was in- 
terested, and went sort of sleepy 
when he’d found out what he was 
after and was thinking it over; he 
never took the trouble to pretend 
anything. Maybe—I think this is 
the truth—he never thought about 
himself at all. 

You didn’t always know what he 
was after. He had no education, of 
course; but curiously enough he 
liked to read. I remember how 
funny it struck me one time when 
he pulled one of these modern noy- 
els on me and asked me if I had 
read it. I hadn’t. 

“T wanted to ask you,” he said. 
“T can’t make head nor tail of it. 
I can’t even tell what it’s about.” 

I had to laugh. But he was 
serious. 

“The name sounded like some- 
thin’ doin’,”’ he explained. “Now 
here’s a guy that don’t never fool 
you that way.”’ And he showed me 
some books by a man named Con- 
rad—Victory, Typhoon, Chance. 
“That’s sort of mixed up,” he said, 
“but it’s about what it says, the 
way luck breaks and all. This Con- 

rad myst be a Yankee, because he 
wrote one book all about a nigger, 
and the way they humored that 
nigger is ridiculous. But there’s a 
(Continued on Page 84) 
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TEPHEN 

JUMEL — of 

Stone, Liberty 
and Whitehall 
streets, at New 
York—was, like 
his French fellow 
countryman John 
Juhel, an importer 
of wines, brandies, 
cordials, gins and 
other choice 
fluids. 

At his emporium 
on Stone, and 
afterward on 
Liberty Street — 
his home was on 
Whitehall — one 
found, in the early 
years of the last 
eentury, every 
variety of Ma- 
deira, Teneriffe 
and Malaga, Ja- 
maica, Antigua 
and St. Croix, Hol- 
land rum and 
York Anchor, all 
fours, metheglin, 
aqua mirabilis, 
ladies’ comfort and 
double distilled 
life of man. They 
came from Eng- 
land and Ireland, 
from France, Por- 
tugal and Spain, 
from the Canaries 
and from the West 
Indies, in kegs, 
puncheons and ; 
pipes, aboard his FROM AN OLD ENGRAVING 
brig the Stephen 
and his bark Eliza. 

He was, in 1800, one of the wealthiest merchants in the 
port of New York, although he had arrived there prac- 
tically penniless only a few years before; an influential 
member, no doubt, of the Merchants’ Exchange, in the 
Tontine Coffee House, on the corner of Wall and Water 
streets, where one might board and lodge at ten shillings 
a day, and where the books were kept for entering and 
clearing vessels; and he possessed an elegant, two-storied, 
yellow brick mansion with dormer windows on the corner 
of Whitehall and Pearl, in the most fashionably aristo- 
cratic residential district in the city—although some were 
beginning to prefer State Street. There were dead cats, 
and live pigs, and mud in the street, and Pearl was so 
narrow that pedestrians go- 
ing north were given the 
right of way over those go- 
ing south, but through the 
doorways of the neighboring 
houses the whole social world 
of New York passed back 
and forth in flowered cala- 
mancoes, and in tight 
breeches and boots. 

He knew the Livingstons 
and the Clintons, and per- 
haps their lately naturalized 
son-in-law, Citizen Edmond 
Genet; the Schuylers, the 
Jays and the Morrises, Gen. 
Alexander Hamilton, of the 
Grange, and Col. Aaron 
Burr, of Richmond Hill; and 
the great merchants— Mr. 
John Jacob Astor, who was 
always talking about furs 
and accumulating real 
estate, and Mr. Archibald 
Gracie, who failed in 1812 
because of the orders in 
eouncil, and Mr. Robert: 
Lenox, who did not; the 
members of LeRoy, Bayard 
& Co., a firm already ten 
years old in 1800 and the 


ORAWN BY A. ANDERSON, 1785 
Lispenard’s Meadows Between New York City and What is Now Greenwich Village, From the Site of the 
Present St. Nicholas Hotel, Broadway 


The Jumel Mansion, at One Time the Estate of Colonel Roger Morris 


most important countinghouse in the city, doing an 
enormous business with Europe and the West Indies; and 
Mr. Jacob Barker, who owned more ships than anyone 
else in America—except Mr. William Gray with his fleet 
of thirty running out of Salem—and traded all over the 
seven seas from Russia, around both capes, to China. 
Jumel may not, as a foreigner, have taken a very active 
part in American politics, or have gone about wearing 
partisan cockades in his hat; but he had suffered from the 
consequences of the French Revolution, and was a great 
admirer of Mr. George Washington, so that he must have 
been welcome in the Federalist circles of the town—the 
“‘well-born,” ‘‘monarchist,” Tory circles of the town which 


Washington’s retirement from the Presidency wit 
following disparaging paragraphs: ob 


If ever a nation was debauched by a man, the American 
tion has been debauched by Washington. If ever a nation) 
deceived by a man, the American nation has been deceive 
Let his example then be an example to f 
ages; let it serve to be a warning that no man may be an 
let the history of the Federal Government instruct ma 
that the mask of patriotism may be worn to conceal the fo: 
designs against the liberties of the people. . . . 

The man who is the source of all the misfortunes of our 
try is this day reduced to a level with his fellow citizens and 
longer possessed of power to multiply evils upon the Uni 
States. If ever there was a period for rejoicing this is t. 
ment. Every heart, in unison with the freedom and happ’ 


Washington. 


. 
| 
May 31,19: 


so annoyed ] 
Jefferson, and } 
Brockholst L 
ingston,; and tf 
Republicans — 
general, in wh 
estimation NV 
Washington y¥ 
only a dangerc 
hypocrite w 
longed to ma 
himself king, a 
all Federalis 
tyrants, Ang 
maniacs and © 
trayers of natio: 
liberty. Jumely 
“a supporter, pri 
ably, of the ba 
of neutrality 
European affai 
and of Mr. Ja 
commercial tre: 
with England; 1 
to be enlisted 
the beautifi 
sparkling. ¢ 


otherwise irre: 
ible Miss T 
dosia Burr in ° 
ranks of the Ter 
Legion, or “Bu 
Myrmidons,” 
General Hamilt 
called them; 
reader of 

United Stat 
Gazette, and 
of Mr. Benjan 
Franklin Bach 
Aurora, in wh 
startling scurril 
sheet “Lightn 
Rod Junior”’ § 
fit to greet 


the people, ought to 
with exultation that th 
of Washington ceases fro 
day to give currency t 
ical iniquity and to 
corruption. im 

Mr. Washington, it 
was not popular in ce 
circles, with his gilded ec 
covered with cupi 
his yellow gloves, ar 
state sword in its 
velvet scabbard. 

Personally Jumel 1 
big man. Big phys 
noted for his tall, b 


Large-minded, notor 
the farseeing wisdom 


pathies and spo 
charities—although it 


well-used anecdot 
cartman and the ten-de 
piece—a kind, loyal an¢ 
haps rather erratic soul 
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One imagines him a trifle 
boisterous, quite conspicu- 
ous always, a good deal of 
an elephant at the ball, a 
practical joker probably; 
pleasantly Gallic in his 
humor, a terror with the 
ladies, who undoubtedly 
adored him, an uncle to 
many neighboring children, 
ulthough he was never to be 
she father of any, a gentle- 
man who served on com- 
nittees and to whom one 
nvariably went first for sub- 
scriptions, under whose feet 
the earth shook when he 
aughed. A little sensitive, 
i little proud, a little quick- 
empered. A little hasty 
ometimes, and not always 
is wise as he was good. A 
hrewd man who, caught in 
he wrong mood by the right 
erson, could be monumen- 
ally imposed upon. 

Cultured and well- 
nannered, refined in his 
astes—these attributes had 
ot yet become platitudes 
n his day—prosperous, 
rominent and popular, for a few years Stephen Jumel 
njoyed the friendship, the hospitality and the social 
menities of his adopted city—and then he made the indis- 
reet mistake of purchasing a private carriage for a lady. 


FROM AN OLD ENGRAVING 


II 


MEL had come to New York, in about 1795, it seems, 
from Santo Domingo—via St. Helena. A roundabout 
jute, forced upon him by the fact that he was not in a 
osition to select the destination of the ship in which he 
ft the former island, since she picked him up, a fugitive 
n the beach, with her own sails already set for that other 
heerless isolation in the South Atlantic. There cannot 
ave been many ships following such a course, and it was 
nfortunate for Jumel that he should have chanced upon 
iat particular, and one imagines exceptional, vessel; but 
e was only too grateful to find himself on her deck, bound 
any port in the world outside of Santo Domingo, for 
ehind him an entire province was burning, streaming 
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Belvidere Club ‘House, 1792. It Was Situated on the Block Bounded by Montgomery, Clinton, Cherry 


and Monroe Streets, New York 


with blood, roaring with slaves risen against the white 
plantation owners under the banner of Toussaint—that 
Congo chieftain’s grandson who so annoyed Napoleon that 
at length he condescended to insult him by calling him the 
Gilded African, and honored him at the last with death in 
a mountain fortress of the Jura, where there were no palm 
trees, but only mists and snows. 

It may have been in 1792, or perhaps in 1791, for only a 
few months intervened between the two insurrections. 
Nor is it apparent now at what date Jumel originally went 
out to Santo Domingo from France, or whether possibly 
he was born on the island, at one of the great plantations, 
at Limbé, or at the Cape, or perhaps at Jacmel. At all 
events, he came of good family, with influential connec- 
tions in France, and he had already made a fortune in the 
colony. 

The French western province of Santo Domingo—the 
name applied then to the entire island—the jewel of the 
French West Indies, beside which, in 1790, Guadeloupe 


Wall Street and Bowling Green, New York, About 1820 


and delightfully wicked 
Martinique were only minor 
brilliants. A colony claim- 
ing the greater part of the 
mother country’s commer- 
cial attention, with its ex- 
tensive production of coffee, 
sugar, cotton and indigo. 
A colony of six hundred 
thousand souls, five hundred 
thousand of whom were full- 
blooded Congo slaves, some 
sixty thousand free mulat- 
toes, and the remainder 
French creoles in whom were 
vested all social and political 
privileges. And among these 
varied thousands, a few hun- 
dred planters and officials 
from France, with their fam- 
ilies; people who came and 
went on the packets from 
Nantes, and sent their chil- 
dren home to convent and 
monastery schools—people 
like Stephen Jumel; the aris- 
tocracy of queenly Santo 
Domingo. 

For these life was passing, 
pleasantly and lazily, but 
very prosperously, and ex- 
tremely decorously, on the great plantations—such as that 
on which a lad called Toussaint was learning to read a little 
under his master’s care—a white family here, a white family 
there, the planter and his womenfolk, boys, girls, babies, 
surrounded by thousands of slaves. A serene existence, 
securely established in a rigorous tradition of castes. 

And then, in 1790, a ship brought the startling news 
from France that all men were equal, and that aristocracy 
was not an essential feature of social organization. There 
was considerable repetition of the words Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity. The words, and the idea, were novel in 
Santo Domingo, and appealed at once as excellent ones to 
the mulattoes, who forthwith claimed equality of rights 
with their French fellow colonists. The National Assembly 
at Paris, when referred to, knowing less than nothing of 
social conditions in Santo Domingo, gave its distant appro- 
bation to these demands and returned to its speechmaking. 
The creoles in the colony immediately espoused the 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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0,” SAID Mrs. Tamerlaine, with a all fal tlh a S ith He had the pink-and-white complexion of. 
| \ | glance at the doctor that sought con- IY Gor OM 7 ve. it Ln girl, and he had yellow hair and dark eyes) 


firmation of her words—‘‘no, indeed; 


rather amazing dark eyes. He was clad in, 


my poor dear son Hilary is never violent or ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER DE MARIS brightly checked suit and, to my distress, | 


dangerous. He merely has spells of—of ec- 
centricity. But hewouldn’t hurt a fly, would 
he, Doctor Faber?” 

The great neurologist stroked his chin, 
pursed out his lips and murmured, like a not 
very efficient echo, ‘‘ Not a fly!” 

“But,” I persisted, “if I am to help him it 
is important—it is necessary, indeed—that I 
should know just what form his spells of ec- 
eentricity take. Is he, for example, a victim 
of melancholia? Has he delusions or hallu- 
cinations? Is he addicted to periods of de- 
pression or of exultation? I can, of course, 
find out all this in time by keeping him under 
observation, but it will simplify my task 
vastly if you would be so kind as to give me 
all the details you have at hand.” 

“Yes,” agreed Doctor Faber; ‘quite so, 
quite so. Young Mr. Tamerlaine, you must 
understand, was thrown from his horse in 
Central Park aboutamonthago. Hesuffered 
a severe concussion from which, physically, 
he recovered completely. Men- 
tally, however, he has not been 
quite the same. He is subject 
to—how shall I put it?—he is 
subject to sudden inspirations 
upon which he instantly acts— 
inspirations to do things that 
are noncriminal—oh, absolutely 
noncriminal—but nevertheless 
unusual and sometimes, I may 
say, embarrassing. I mean em- 
barrassing to others—never, 
mark you, to himself. His most 
recent — er —inspiration, Mrs. 
Tamerlaine can perhaps tell you 
of more properly than I.” 

He turned with a slow, suave 
nod of his head to our hostess, 
who sat, splendidly upholstered, 
in a huge gilded throne chair 
beside the fireplace. 

“His most recent inspira- 
tion,” she said a little queru- 
lously, I thought, ‘was to try to 
give away all the money he had 
to the poor. I may add that it 
was no trifling sum, either, Mr. 
Packer—some seven hundred 
thousand that he got from his 
dear dead father when he was 
twenty-one. I caught him 
making out the checks—oh, to 
hospitals and orphan asylums 
and homes for the blind and 
retreats for the aged and shel- 
ters for unmarried mothers, and 
a simply huge one to the Repub- 
lican campaign fund. He said 
something about the incredible 
sufferings of the survivors of the 
Teapot Dome disaster, what- 
ever that may be.” 

Doctor Faber—a Democrat, I 
presume—permitted himself to 


smile. ‘‘A lucid interval,’ he “Excuse Me for Intruding Upon Your Solitude, But I Have Been Wondering if You Wouldn’t Marry Me”’ from his pocket and set tl 


observed. 

“Well,” continued Mrs. Tamerlaine, “I was able to 
stop him that time, but only with a great deal of difficulty. 
The next time ”? She shook her head despairingly. 
“What do you make of it, Mr. Packer?’’ she asked. 

“The desire to strip oneself of all one’s earthly posses- 
sions,” said I, “‘is, of course, in accordance with early 
Christian teaching. At the present day, however, we are 
forced to ascribe so quixotic an impulse to a marked in- 
feriority complex.” 

“Wait until you see Hilary,” said Mrs. Tamerlaine, 
‘and you won’t think so. He is, if anything, dangerously 
self-assured. His—his mistakes have almost invariably 
been marked by impudence. Shall I have him called to 
see you now?” 

“Perhaps it would be as well,’’ I said. 

She rang a bell and told the maid who answered it to re- 
quest Mr. Tamerlaine to descend to the library. 

“Day before yesterday,” said Mrs. Tamerlaine in a loud 
whisper, ‘‘he asked that girl to marry him! Think of it, 
Mr. Packer! Do you blame me for being worried?” 


I told her that [ did not; but I was thinking not so much 
of her anxiety as of that which had caused it. In my prac- 

tice of psychoanalysis I have found, as all disciples of our 
glorious Freud must find, that an expressed desire to mate 
is a symptom whose importance cannot be passed over 
lightly. When the desire to marry is openly expressed in 
words, with no attempt at all to conceal it, it is obviously 
indicative of a strong secret distaste for matrimony—and, 
of course, vice versa. Since young Hilary Tamerlaine, 
then, had proposed marriage openly to the parlor maid, all 
my studies in psychoanalysis led me to believe that he 
must be fundamentally a misogamist—a hater of marriage. 
This I could account for by the supposition that some 
woman had wronged him in his youth. 

“Here he comes,”’ said Mrs. Tamerlaine. 

He hesitated an instant, inquiringly, in the wide door- 
way, then, with the ease and composure engendered by 
good breeding, advanced into the room. 

He was young—twenty eight or nine, I conjectured— 
and he was healthful, although too thin for his height. 


wore whitespats. He seemed 
superlatively good spirits. 

“Hello, hello, hello,”’ he sai) 
“three times hello. One for ea! 
of you. What are you doin 
Discussing my sanity?” | 

“Hilary,” said his mother. 
perially from the throne chair, | 
want you to meet Mr. Packer 
Professor Packer, I suppose! 
ought to say. Professor Pacl) 
has come all the way from Ni: 
compos University, Lowa, to hi) 
us cure your—your illness. P| 
ge. fessor Packer is the most emin«{ 

psychoanalyst of the Mid: 
West.” 

‘A dream doctor, eh?” si- 
gested Hilary, shaking me che - 
ily by the hand. 

I laughed a little, for one{ 
our primary rules is not to té> 
offense. ‘‘Be earnest, but » 
human,” we tell our pupils. | 

“The professor is going ) 
spend a month with us,”’ went | 
Mrs. Tamerlaine. “If you 
just what he tells you we he: 
to have you yourself again ati» 
end of that time.” i 

““Myself?”’ echoed od 
“How do you mean—‘ mysel? 
What is ‘myself’? What am? 
What, for that matter, are y ; 
or the professor, here; or Doc r 
Faber, who looks so disgus 4 
because you’ve called in a riv ? 
What are we, I say?” 

“Mens sana in corpore san’ 
said I. “‘That’s what each ol‘ 
hopes he is.” 

“T learned my Latin at seh)! 
and forgot it at college,” ek 
Hilary, ‘‘but I understand tlt 
‘A sound mind in a sound boi, 
eh? Well, what is asound m 
and how do you decide, | 
who’s the judge?”’ 

“Normaley ——”’ I bega: 

“‘There’s no such wor f 
said he. 

“The happy average —— | 

“Can’t a person above (| 
beyond the average be soul, 
and happy, too, for that mati 
Are you, for example, of cy 
average mentality? Or, if 11, 


happy?” L 

“Mr. Tamerlaine,” said Iy h 
dignity, “you are not argu; 
you are merely juggling w«'s 
and meanings.” | 

“That reminds me,’ said ); 
and to my surprise he forthy } 
extracted three rubber b's 


flying through the air from © 
hand to the other. He did it with dexterity and neatn}, 
I must admit. 4 

“Bet you can’t do that,’’ he said, catching all three, 
after the other, in his left hand. ‘“‘Pinetti, the Ital) 
taught me that in Paris just before the Revolution. 
used to come out regularly when we held court at \F 
sailles. You may call me Marie Antoinette, if you 1? 
professor.” 

He smiled engagingly at me, but I turned to Mrs. T 
erlaine, who had raised her eyebrows and lowered | 
corners of her mouth and was now shaking her, hi 
abandonedly. Her lips framed the words, ‘‘ You see?” 

I saw a little, at any rate, of what I had to expect/* 
little, but by no means all. In the case of so many 
man as Hilary proved to be, it was impossible to foresé” 
even to keep abreast of his—inspirations. What surpr 
me the most in him was that he very seldom seeme( 
take himself seriously. I mean that he was always Té 
to laugh at his own antics; and the ability to laugh ate 
self is a rare and eminently sane trait. Doctor Faber i 
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rs. Tamerlaine, for example, had it not at-all. My ene- 

es say that even I, with an A.B. at Yale, an A.M. at 

urvard and a Ph.D. at Noncompos University, Iowa, 

1 a creature devoid of a sense of humor where myself is 

neerned. They are liars, of course, and that is why they 

2 my enemies. 

During the first few days of my stay at the Tamerlaines’ 

vas in my professional capacity constantly in the com- 

ny of young Hilary. As a conscientious psychoanalyst 
puld, I endeavored to draw him out—to make him talk 
out himself and his innermost secrets. It was a difficult 
dertaking, for his replies were invariably facetious and 
elevant. Some of them I could not but think he manu- 

‘tured for the sheer pleasure of confusing me. 

Thus, when one morning I asked him pleasantly of what 
had dreamed, he hesitated three and a half seconds—I 

ned him, of course—and then said, “I had a splendid 

sam. I dreamed I was Juliet and you the old nurse.” 

Now this answer, had I been convinced of its genuine- 

3s, would, psychoanalytically, have conveyed very val- 

ble information tome. That he had dreamed of a nurse 
plied, obviously, that he had been secretly longing for 
neone to look after him—in short, that he was in des- 
rate need of care and protection. Associating himself 
th the identity of a frail young girl merely indicated 
ain a form of inferiority complex—an admission, no 
ubt, of weakness and lack of confidence in his ability to 

e the world unaided. This interpretation would have 

sn so satisfactory that I was loath to reject it, but un- 

tunately Hilary, neither then nor thereafter, ever dis- 
ed the slightest timidity or diffidence. Indeed he was 
nt to approach strangers, both men and women, with 

‘imsouciant disregard of the formalities that on more 

in one occasion caused me to tremble for him. 

\ flagrant example of his reckless unconventionality was 

orded me one afternoon at the Hotel Beldmore. We 

1 gone in at his suggestion—‘“‘ Buy a cigar and look ’em 

ar,’’ was the way he put it—and we were sitting in the 

nt lobby, conversing, if I remember rightly, about the 
hereafter. I noticed after a time that Hilary had ceased 
follow my scientific explanation of heaven, and was con- 
buting nothing to the discussion beyond an occasional 

d usually misplaced “‘No” or “Yes” or ‘How true!” 

little vexed, I hastened my conclusion and endeavored 

discover what it was that distracted him. Following his 

Zé with my own, I perceived that he was staring brazenly 

a girl seated opposite us and about a dozen feet away. 

She was an exceedingly pretty girl and, as well as I could 

lge, expensively dressed. I placed her age at about 

enty-five. She appeared, for 
ne reason or other, restless, 

‘vous, ill at ease. She was for- 

ar consulting the clock over the 

sk and comparing it with her 
ist watch; and she wriggled 
out a great deal in her chair, 
ssing and uncrossing her knees 
ruptly and with what seemed 
me recklessness. At the ap- 
ach of any man she 
uld raise her head 

ickly, eye him for a 

g moment and then, 

appointed, revert to 

‘former attitude. 

‘Hilary,’ I remon- 

ated, ‘‘youshouldn’t 

re so. It is quite 
dent that she is wait- 

‘for somebody.” 

‘Of course it is,”’ said 

lary. ‘‘She’s waiting 
me.” 

‘My dear boy ——”’ 

egan. 

“Hush!’’ he urged. 

tush, professor! 

yn’t say anything 
it you may later re- 

t. She’s waiting for 

, and if you don’t 

nd I’m going over to 

‘her to marry me.” 

Before I could stop 

n he was on his feet, 

d in four of his long 

ides was beside her 

air. I followed more 

wly, fearful of a 

indalous scene; but 

rrived in ample time 
hear Hilary’s open- 

; remark. 

“Excuse me,” he said 
h a grave bow— 
cuse me for intrud- 

upon your soli- 
e, but I have been 


wondering if you wouldn’t marry me. I think,’ he added 
with his disarming smile, “that we should get along 
famously, you and I, providing, of course, that I’m your 
type. I’m aware, you see, that some girls dislike blond 
men.” 

I will do her the justice to say that she maintained an 
admirable composure in the face of such unbelievable 
language and behavior. True, she gave a little start, and 
a crimson flush mounted prettily enough to her hitherto 
pale cheeks. 

Then she studied him coolly from head to foot, and she 
must have found his looks satisfactory enough, for to my 
astonishment a smile began to twitch at the corners of 
her mouth. 

“Change your bootlegger,”’ she said in a soft deep voice, 
so rare in these days of shrill women. 

“Oh, I’m not in the least drunk,’ Hilary explained. 
‘My friend, the professor here, will tell you that I’m a bit 
crazy; but drunk—no! ‘No, indeed!”’ 

At this point I seized Hilary by the arm. 

I figured on whispering a few words of explanation to 
the girl and then leading my patient away as quietly as 
possible. 

“‘T trust you will pardon him,” said I. ‘‘ He really means 
no harm, I assure you. He had a bad fall from his horse a 
month ago, and since then ” T broke off and tapped 
my forehead significantly with my middle finger. ‘‘ Harm- 
less, though,’’ I added, reassuringly. ‘‘Come, Hilary, we 
mustn’t annoy this young lady any longer.” 

“Are we annoying you?”’ demanded Hilary. 

“No,” she answered, and the smile that had been teasing 
to be born flashed out as brilliant and as bright as Venus 
from the sea. 

Hilary, disengaging his arm from mine, immediately 
drew up a chair and motioned me to do likewise. 

“Are you expecting anyone?”’ he inquired. 

“T was,” said she, ‘‘but it’s so late that I’m not any 
more. People are very unreliable.” 

“All. except me,’ said Hilary blandly. ‘Professor 
Packer will tell you that even my irrationality is reliable. 
He’s relying on it, anyhow, to furnish him a nice fat check 
at the end of the month.” 

“Really,” I put in, “I must take exception to your 
insinuation. I gave up a most excellent position to come 
to look after you, and only at your mother’s urgent 
request.” 

“Ts his case so very serious?” asked the girl gravely. 

“‘Heis, as yousee, completely irresponsible,”’ replied; and 
I fear that there were vexation and impatience in my voice. 


She nodded sympathetically. ‘‘Poor boy!”’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘What a pity!’”’ But I noticed that amusement 
still lingered in her eyes. 

“To return to our marriage,”’ suggested Hilary briskly— 
“what do you think about it?” 

“T think perhaps you’d better tell me who you are.” 

“Who I am?”’ he echoed. ‘‘Do you mean to say you 
don’t know who I am? Why, I’m Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
you are Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen.’’ He stood up, at 
that, and started to take off his coat—to lay it before her 
feet, I presume. I stopped him with difficulty. 

“Tf you won’t behave,” I said angrily, ‘‘I shall be forced 
to take you home.”’ 

“Dear me, no,” said he. “‘You mustn’t interrupt my 
courtship, professor, just when I’m getting along so splen- 
didly. Do you mind if Ismoke?”’ This last was addressed 
to the girl. “You see, I introduced tobacco into the 
civilized world and I feel obliged to keep up the advertis- 
ing. Not that it needs it—bless you, no! Children are 
born these days with nicotine-stained forefingers. And 
now that I’ve told you who I am, don’t you think you 
might reciprocate, unless, in truth, you are Elizabeth?” 

“You wouldn’t believe me if I told you,” she said, half 
laughing. 

“Well, that’s all part of the fun, isn’t it? Who wants to 
be believed, anyhow? No truly great person was ever 
believed. I doubt if Professor Packer believes I’m Sir 
Walter Raleigh, incredulous scoffer that he is. So tell me, 
please, who you are.” 

She told him, but in a fashion that led me to suspect I 
had another patient to deal with. She said: 


“T am the Queen Semiramis. 

The whole world, and the sea that is 
In fashion like a chrysoprase, 

The noise of all men laboring, 

The priest’s mouth tired through thanksgiving, 
The sound of love in the blood’s pause, 

The strength of love in the blood’s beat, 

All these were cast beneath my feet, 
And all found lesser than I was.” 


She recited this in a sort of chanting monotone, dwelling 
on the s sounds, of which, heaven knows, there were plenty. 

Hilary was manifestly delighted to find a companion as 
mad as he. 

“Dear old Algernon Swinburne!” he cried. “‘What a 
fellow he was, to be sure! Purple and scarlet and gold, 
harps and lutes and sounding brass, wine and kisses and 
roses, swords and fires, suns and stars, and blood—always 
plenty of blood!’’ 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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the prize dump for slipping you what you didn’t 

want, but Washington’s got it over that joint like a 
tent. Up inthe Long Island roost, if you’d ask for a hot- 
water bottle, they’d 
just hand you a cake 
of ice; in D. C. they 
makes double sure 
it’s a cake of ice 
you’re after, and not 
nothing else, and then 
they goes to all kinda 
pains to furnish you 
with a set of heavy 
blankets, a foot 
warmer, a quiver of 
hot pokers and 
weather stripping for 
the windows. 


Take Henry Clay, ss 
for examples. That / ; 
boy crashed the capi- we 
tal with the ideas of ‘ 
grabbing off the presi- 
dency; instead they 
wouldn’t let him be 
nothing but right, 
which, likeeverybody 
knows, is as opposite 
as you can get with- 
out meeting yourselfs 
coming back. And 
then they is me. ny 

When I was elected SAREZ, 
to Congress to finish ‘ 

up the term of a lad 

that had franked hisself over the Styx with a shotgun, I 
had it all figured out to stall around under cover for the 
month the job lasted, draw my six hundred-odd fish in pay, 
cadge a coupla packages of watermelon and sunflower 
seeds for a friend of mine that lives on the seventh floor of 
a New York walk-up and stick-up apartment, and quietly 
take my hand outta the taxpayers’ pockets. 

I might ’a’ got by without being noticed like I wanted if 
it wasn’t for Kate and that charge account’s yen for flash- 
ing the ritzy rags she brung with her at some swell Wash- 
ington shindigs. The frau’s so down in the mouth when 
a old-timer tips us off that the wife of a new congressman 
wouldn’t even be invited to the Junior Garbage Sorters’ 
Annual Hop, Skip and Jump that I decides to show ’em 
right offa the reel that what goes for the skillet wrestler of 
Representative Amos Alfalfa of Sore Gum, Arkansas, don’t 
go for the lady of O’Day of Doughmore. 

With the help of a few tricks I learned at Albany, and 
some lucky breaks, it ain’t two days before I’ve got ’em all 
talking about me at the Capitol, and the wife’s snatched 
a invite to a blow-out that the average frail’d strangle her 
children and put soup in her husband’s arsenic to 
get a bid for. Kate you know, is a right pert 
looker, especial when she canters bareback into 
the soft lights, all shrouded out for a killing, and 
before she gets away from the first party she’s col- 
lected enough come-and-see-me’s to keep her 
grandchildren tottering around to pay off calls. 

Personally I got as much use for 
slick society doings as a scalded baby’s 
got for a sandpaper massage—my 
tastes running more to playing around 
with stacks of chips than chaps with 
sticks—but I’m the kinda American 
husband that walks to work every day 
and clicks his fodder outta automat 
so his woman can gasoline herself to 
the St. Mazuma for tea. 

It’s like pulling wisdom teeth with 
a cord tied to the door knob for me 
to stiffen and stud myselfs out every 
night for the six-fork-and-slippery- 
floor functions that Kate drags me to, - 
but I suffers in silence. 

That is, I does until Sir Basil Thol- 
omondeleh-Palahamalough, Bart., 
walks into the set and smears the 
picture. He’s the original what’s- 
wrong-in-it. 

The Sirand up to Bart is on the card 
he slips me, but for a while I don’t call 


| USED to think that Doughmore-on-the-Sound was 
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““From What I Reads, it Looks Like the Boy 
is Jealous of the Horse and is Always Try« 
ing to Beat Him a Coupla Yards to the Fox”’ 


Yorkshire when the Flood was just a trickle that I begins 
to get jerry. 

“You any relation?” I asks him. 

“Rather,” says he. 

“You mean to tell me,” I gasps, pulling the pasteboard 
from my pocket, “that alla this just spells Tummy- 
Palmer?” 

“That’s what, old bean,’’ he answers. 

“Well,” I remarks, “that explains why the poor folks 
over in London ain’t even got enough haitches to go around. 
You lads picked the alphabet clean before they got a chance 
aualten: 

“Labor-Party propaganda,’ scowls Basil. Then he 
brightens up. ‘Clever, that. -Must jotit.”’ And he drags 
out a notebook and pencil. 

That’s a regular trick of his. Tummy-Palmer, I gotta 
explain, is a writer who’s come over to America to get im- 

pressions of the sheep- 

herding industry in 

NNT Idaho and the home life 
er of mountaineersin North 


Gg Carolina by studying’em 
oy) close at Forty-second 
3 and Broadway and at 
ea\s bridge tables in Wash- 
ington. 

Me and Kate meets up 
with him at a tea at the 
British Embassy, the 
first tea I ever went to in 
my life where they really 
served it, if the taste is 
any proof, these days. 
On the account of Basil 
and his folks being one of 
the best mortgaged fami- 
lies in England the young 
feller’s been put up at the 
place, and everybody in 
it makes as much fuss 
over him as if he was the 
king hisself instead of 
just having his pants 
pressed better. 

He’s really a nice 
clean-looking lad, tall, 
rangy and sandy, like 
most ‘of them marma- 
laders and tiffineers that 
come from families that 
thinks work is full of 


him nothing but Sir Bart, me not hay- es ‘ germs, and he’s a wow 
ing the nerve even to go near the rest were By with the ladies. Kate 
of the mystic muss. It ain’t until he SA8K, 9 falls hard for him, and, 
starts bragging about a family named from what I can see over 
Tummy-Palmer that was big guns in ““Tain’t Wood Alcohol, Sir, is It?” the top of the punch 


\ 
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bowl, Tummy-Palmer ain’t praying for no sudden phy 
calls as a excuse for breaking away from her. I ain’t. 
ajealous bonein my head, but it makes me kinda peey 
to have the frau neglecting all the other menfolks, 
“Remember Bunker Hill?’ 
hisses to her oncet when she gs 
by me with Basil, but that bi 
thinks I’m talking to him. 
“Can’t say Id 
he comes bai 
“Writer chap?” 
That lets me ¢ 
and I spends the) 
of the afternoon ij 
up with a lotta gu 
gals, most of wi 
look me over ¢. 
and then tells 
what a spiffy | 
Tummy-Palmer 
By the time 1 
show’s over I’m 
fed up on that Yc 
shire pudding ¢ 
ready to vote for) 
against England, j 
to get Basil into | 
trenches. 
“Tsn’t he won 
ful?”’ steams — 
misses, after we ta | 
the free American | 
“You mean the ambassador?”’ I inquires. | 
“Was he there?’’ returns the wife. “I means Basi 
Sir Basil.” in | 
“Oh,” says I, careless, “he’s not a bad sort. I dc 
take no stock in that yarn about him busting up L 
Snoopendyke’s home.” ; 
“His doing what?” cuts in Kate. * | 
“That story,” I goes on, ‘‘musta been spread by thes: 
scandal shooters that’s been telling about him gett) 
canned outta the swell Whitechapel Club for being | 
familiar on long acquaintance with some cards that wai 
dealt to him.” : : 
“Oh, that!’’ says she, calm. ‘He told me all 4 


and the other affair too; but they just make him n 
interesting, don’t you think?”’ 
“Huh!’’ IT mumbles. 
‘Jealous, Dink?” asks the frau, smiling sweet. __ | 
“Me?” Lyelps. ‘I don’t even know nobody that kn} 
how to spell it.” . 
““Mary Gimple’s baby didn’t know nobody who k | 
how to spell diphtheria neither,” remarks Kate, “but 
got it just the same. You can have a spell, honey, with | 
being able to.” 
“Tf you thinks I got a jealous streak in me,” I ho} 
“vou’re just plain cuckoo.” 
“According to Sir Basil,”’ titters the misses, “‘I couli! 
be plain anything. You'll like him fine, Dink, when _ 
gets to see a whole lotta him.” | 
“When’s that gonna be?” I growls. ‘“‘A coupla yi 
after never?” 
~ “This week-end, dearie,’”’ returns the wife. “I’ve 
vited him to spend Friday, Saturday and Sunday with 
He’s crazy about bridge and I’m gonna have Midgie dé 
for a fourth.” a 
“Tizzie Magruder’s sister!’’ I sputters. “You de 
mean to say you’re gonna run Tummy-Palmer up agai 
her?” —_ 
“Why not?” asks the TNT, cold. LF 
“Lizzie,” I replies, “is without no doubts the du 
Dora in the world, but compared to Midgie she’s a thi 
story thinker with every idea they is roosting in her at 
Lizzie, maybe, has heard that they is such a place 
England, but I’ll bet Midgie wouldn’t believe it if 
lived there.” i : 
“Perhaps she will,” gurgles the frau. : 
“Ain’t you wrens never got nothing on your minds 
cepting matchmaking?” I exclaims. + 
“Well,” returns Kate, “that’s the only way we hai 
getting the kinda company misery likes. Midgie, I at 
ain’t so terribly bright; but she’s cute and plays 
game of auction, don’t she?” BA 
“Somebody maybe has seen worse,” says I, “but wha 
they about bridge and mah-jongg and golf that burns) 
all the gray you got? As soon asa bird gets good at em 
usually ain’t got enough brains left to get wet in a fil 
bathtub. Midgie! I’m sure sorry for Basil.” 
“T thought,” sniffs the misses, “you didn’t like hi 


’ 


“T don’t, so much,”’ I comes back, “but Midgie’s * 
in an open wound.” a 
“Maybe,” retorts the wife, “‘Basil won’t think so 
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‘It’s possible of course,”’ Iremarks, “that he won’t 
the joke a-tall.” 
004 
TE AIN’T got such a large house, and when 
Tummy-Palmer shows up with a man to lay 
his neckties and press his shoe laces 
in see a picture of me bunking with 
coal downin the basement. Ionly 
to take one look at the valet to 
ice right quick that he ain’t the 
da bird you can ask to double up 
h the wop furnace man over the top 
he garage. Dawkins, for it was not 
.e other than him, stacks up like a 
h-class iceberg that’s drifted into a 
ap ocean by mistake, and it makes 
| trembly all over to think what a 
lily brag it’d be if he’d only conde- 
nd to kick you in theface. Of him, 
re anon and later on. 
Aidgie’s come the day before, toting 
90k wrote by a bobo named Burke, 
t gives you a line on all the Brit- 
rs that’s ever been pitched offa 
se. The gal’s all primed to show 
noble lord that us Americans knows 
7 to act up with the swell alien foreigners. 
Welcome to O’Day Hall, your grace,”’ says 
when Sir Basil pops through the door; and 
figuring she’s read up deep on the subject 
is pally with what’s what on them occa- 
is, follows her play. 
Welcome to O’Day’s living room,” I an- 
nces, with flourishes, when we gets there; 
the wife flashes the red light and I laughs off the soci- 
> error with a crack about it being the costume in Eastern 
ansas to welcome a guest to every room in the house 
not just the hall. 
How odd,” remarks Tummy-Palmer. “I must jot it.” 
1 he does. 
‘hey ain’t hardly no time for no more talk on the ac- 
nt of dinner being near ready. Midgie comes down 
ced out like a show dog, and I gotta admit you could 
is your eyes further and do worser. The frill’s pretty 
ugh to make Ziegfeld throw Billie Burke outta the cast 
ind leg room for Lizzie Magruder’s sister, but that ain’t 
emarkable. If you ain’t got no brains, you’re entitled 
limples. 
raming to surprise Basil with a Yankee dish that he 
ld maybe never see in England, the frau has a big 
st beef in the clean-up position on the fatting list, but 
Bart’s well trained and digs into it without no com- 
its. You gotta hand it to them boys and the way they 
lucated to show no emotions no matter what kinda new 
it is pulled on ’°em. Tummy-Palmer surrounds three or 
- cuts of the cow like he was to the menu born. 
ut the interesting part of the meal ain’t the trick 
ikee fodder so much as the feast of reasons and the flow 
alfwit that goes with every course. Kate having tipped 
off to do a clam and 
: Midgie a open field 
un Basil down in, I 
‘tsay nothing much 
twhile. Seeing, how- 
', that she ain’t mak- 
10 headways toward 
‘ing around theserv- 
. at the Yorkshire 
ite I decides to help 
out. 
[ seen your broker 
morning,’ I re- 
ks, careless, ‘‘and he 
ks you oughta sell 
it or ten thousand of 
ir Standard Oil 
ies, The common 
jup to a hundred and 
ity-two and a quar- 
today.” 
‘catches a gleam in 
1s lamps, but Mid- 
2 a total loss, with 
€ insurance expired 
‘night before. She 
blank at me and 
a dazed, likeI’d just 
ed her they was a 
tula and a covey of 
playing tag on her 
é, but the misses is 
1 LIsees Midgie pull 
“ from the step on 
toe the wife hands 
nd then Kate turns 
e. “Please,” says 
‘let’s not talk about 
ness.” 


“Clever, That. 


“All right,” I agrees, ‘‘but I don’t see why them brokers 
is got to bother Midgie to close a little deal like that. 
They’re pests. Remember the fuss they made about ped- 
dling that dinky railroad line out in Iowa for her? The 
thing wasn’t over ninety miles long.” 

‘Sir Basil,’’ ices Kate, giving me the cloudy, with rain 
and snow, “‘ain’t interested in them things. How 
is the dear prince?” 

“Quite well, I fancy,” he answers, looking kinda sur- 
prised. 

“Has he found a tame horse he can stay with?” I 
inquires, getting into the spirit of the palaver. 

“Oh, doubtless,’’ replies Basil, serious. “They ain’t no 
end of animals in the royal mews’’—mews being Burke for 
livery barn, and not the way the cat barks. 

“Well,’’ I remarks, ‘‘they maybe ain’t no end to ’em; 
but I’ll bet Wales is got the idea they ain’t nothing to them 
nags excepting ends. From what I reads, it looks like the 
boy is jealous of the horse and is always trying to beat him 
a coupla yards to the fox. Sorta reminds me of the yarn 
about the feller the copper saw looking in the gutter like 
he’d lost something ——”’ 

“Does it have to?”’ chisels in the misses, but I goes on. 

“*What’d you lose?’ asks the bull. 

“A stick pin,’ the guy answers. 


It's a Cinch That the Frau 
and the Noble Lord is Got the Picture 


Must Jot It.’?’ And He Drags Out a Notebook and Pencil 


Gallery Between ’Em, So I Bids Three Clubs Just for a Force:Up 


“<“Where?’ inquires the John Law. 

““Tyown the next block,’ the bimbo tells him. 

“‘Why don’t you look there?’ suggests the bluecoat. 
“<The light’s better here,’ returns the cuckoo.” 

Basil smiles, but only from the lips out. Midgie, though, 
gets the point quick, as per usual. 

“T oncet lost a bar pin in the 
street like that,’’ she remembers, 
“and I had a most awful time find- 
ing it. The lights at night are bad, 
aren’t they?” 

“Yeh,” I tells her, “they is much 
better in the daytime.” 

“What,” the frigid frau wants to 
know, “‘is supposed to be the con- 
nection between that silly story and 
the unfortunate prince, if any?”’ 

“Tt’s like this,” I explains: ‘I 
can easy imagine a duchess or some- 
thing coming along just after Kid 
Windsor had hit the sod and re- 
marking: ‘What you doing, your 
highness?’ 

“*Riding to the hounds,’ says he. 

“Why ain’t you on your horse?’ 
she comes back. 

““Tt’s softer here,’ returns the 
Black-and-Blue Prince.” 

8 Kate’s ready to jump at my 
throat, but Tummy-Palmer again 
lets his lips smile independent. 

“You’re quite wrong, old chap,” 
says he. “‘You have no idea how 
hard our English turf is.” 

“Talking about the take-out double,” cuts in the wife, 
“T sees where Proctor figures that you gets your partner in 
a jam with it eighty-seven times outta hundred every time 
you tries it. Do the good bridge players in England use 
the one-bid take-out double, Sir Basil?” 

“What,” I inquires, “may I ask, is the connection be- 
tween that silly play and the prince’s unfortunate horse?”’ 

“They ain’t none,’”’ snaps the misses, giving her party 
manners the quick curtain, ‘‘excepting we is at table and 
not in the stable. In you insists, we’ll have your coffee 
served in a stall.” 

“Rather clever notion that,” says the noble lord. “TI 
must jot it. I think I should rather enjoy the novel ex- 
perience.” 

I helps Kate to a wide grin and she’s too flustered for a 
quick comeback. Midge, however, having got a sniff of the 
only subject in the world she knows more’n zero about, 
swings the talk back into auction bridge. 

“Do you play the one-club bid in England,” she in- 
quires, “‘as a invitation for a no-trumper?”’ 

“No,” he answers; ‘‘we don’t.” 

“You gotta remember, gal,’ I adds, “that over there, 
over there, they ain’t so free with invitations like we is. _ 
They gotta know all about a hand, where it comes from, 
its connections and the such before they’ll send it a bid to 
come inand play. Just 
the same, I’m surprised. 
McGullible says ——’”’ 

“McGullible?”” eye- 
brow-lifts Sir Basil. 

“Surely,” I gasps, 
“you’ve heard of Mc- 
Gullible on Auction?” 

“Sorry,” stammers 
Tummy-Palmer, “but I 
can’t say I have.” 

“Tm dumflound- 
ered,’’ I tells him. “‘Mc- 
Gullible is to bridge 
what air is to radio, and 
a lack of good sense is to 
mah-jongg; you can’t 
hardly play ’em without 
‘em. To get into a fast 
auction game without 
knowing your McGulli- 
ble would be just the 
same as strolling into 
church with nothing on 
but a bathing suit you’d 
forgotten to bring with 
you. Better jot that, 
Bart.” 

Kate’s sitting in the 
electric chair all this 
time, but she don’t dare 
let loose at me on the 
account of maybe spill- 
ing Midgie’s chances of 
having tea with the best 
county families of York- 
shire. The frau’s got 

(Continued on 
Page 107) 
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the Democratic presidential situa- 

tion: The national convention will 
be held in New York, beginning on June 
twenty-fourth. 

All the rest of it is conjecture, surmise, 
speculation, assumption, prophecy—po- 
litical gas and guesses, and the most 
gaseous of all the guesses are those that 
make for the identification of the nominee. 

Nobody at this date of writing has any 
more idea than a snowbird of who the 
candidate will be—nobody. The bosses 
do not know, the regularly ordained prog- 
nosticators do not know, the directing 
statesmen in Washington do not know, 
the local oracles do not know, and, most 
of all, the delegates do not know. More 
than that, not one of them can go further 
than the flimsy grounds of inference or 
opinion, and there are mighty few persons 
in the circumstances whose opinion carries 
any weight because of the circumstances 
surrounding. 

The presidential nomination for the 
Democrats is wide open, and even the most 
astute and powerful and strategic of the 
manipulators have no idea how it even- 
tually will be closed. They may say they 
have, but they haven’t. They have no 
information. Their sole support is hope 
fathered by their particular needs and 
wishes. 

This does not mean that there are not 
plenty of candidates—a surplus, indeed. 
The Democratic Party is heavily over- 
stocked with candidates. Its show win- 
dows are jammed with samples. Its 
shelves are laden, and there are many in 
the cellar and the vaults. It has favorite 
sons, and, in some states, favorite twins 
and favorite familieseven. It isn’t the lack 
of candidates that makes foreknowledge 
impossible. It is the plethora of them, and 
a few other contributing political details. 


[Mite > is one concrete thing about 


The Massacre 


F YOU suspect every Democrat you 

meet who has had his name in the papers 
a few times in connection with national 
affairs, who has an Hon. or an Ex as a 
prefix to his signature, who is known out- 
side his native county in his own state, who thinks he is 
on terms with a boss, or who has means to support a press 
agent—of being a candidate for the forthcoming presi- 
dential nomination of his party, you will be 74.6 per cent 
right. 

Also, if you suspect many Democrats who have not 
risen even to these heights of harboring the same desire 
your percentage of exactitude will be about the same. 

There has not been a time in this political generation, 
nor was there one in the political generation preceding, 
when so many patriots considered their personal presi- 
dential potentialities as imperative on their party. What 
their party thinks about them is entirely another matter, 
and will be demonstrated in Madison Square Garden for 
as many days as will be required to kill them off in pla- 
toons—the massacre will be wholesale. Until the slaughter 
begins, the Democratic Party will remain all cluttered up 
with ambitious and ardent statesmen, each one of whom 
feels that he has as much right as any of the others to 
aspire. 

Of course, this condition may be due in a measure to 
the fact that the convention is to be held in the metropolis, 
where everything is done on a large scale, including the 
visitor. No doubt the Democrats think they must live up 
to their environment, and one good way is to stage a con- 
vention where a parade of the candidates for the nomina- 
tion will consume an hour and fifteen minutes in passing a 
given point—the point being given by George E. Brennan, 
Frank Hague, Thomas Taggart, et al, including et 
Al Smith. 

That may be it. Or it may be that as about the only 
vestige of our personal liberties guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution left remaining by our restrictive and prescriptive 
pastors and masters is the liberty accorded to any native- 
born citizen, aged thirty-five, to become President if he 
can, the Democrats are availing themselves of this last 
opportunity to show they are free-born and untrammeled. 
Only one of them can become President, and then only if 
he can be elected; but the chance for the gesture remains. 
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Governor Al Smith of New York State and De Valera, 

Irish Republican, at the Ceremonies in Memory of Ters 

ence MacSwiney, Held at the Polo Grounds, New York, 
Sunday, October 3!, 1920 


This enormous outpouring of candidates may be because 
of either one or both of these reasons, or it may be due to 
the fact that the Democrats think there is an excellent 
chance to win this year. All Democrats, like all Repub- 
licans, are opportunists, and most of them refuse to go in 
unless they know the water is fine. The only Democrat 
who has consistently remained a candidate, through good 
and evil report, ready at all times to lead even if disaster 
surely impends, is Old Faithful William Jennings Bryan. 
He has never faltered for a minute since 1896, and he 
isn’t faltering now. There is room, however, for the 
assumption that the chief inciting cause for a great number 
of the announced, receptive and entirely Barkis attitudes 
of most of the eminent Democratic citizens who can be 
catalogued as standing ready to storm the Republican 
trenches in the capacity of captain-general of the attacking 
Jeffersonian forces is the widespread Democratic im- 
pression that this is a good Democratic year. 

This impression, which the Democrats say is truly 
founded, but which the Republicans naturally decry as an 
idle dream, is based on two principal arguments. The 
first argument is that the showings made by the various 
investigations in Washington, the condition of unrest 
among the people, the heavy burden of taxes, the agrarian 
discontent, the looseness of party ties, the spirit of protest 
which is best voiced by the demand for a change, and the 
extreme fluidity of the American voters—will work to the 
tremendous and triumphant advantage of the Democrats 
for the reason that the party in power at present is the 
Republican Party, and the Republican Party is therefore 
the definite object to be operated upon to get the change. 
American politics now largely consists of a rush of the 
voters to the polls to vote the ins out and the outs in, 
and a succeeding rush, at the next election opportunity, to 
vote out the ins who were voted in to redeem the iniquities 
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of those displaced by them. All ins 
subject of protest and liable to suc 
ejection. 

The Democrats hold that itis their 
torun the Government; and thought 
may be some dispute as to wheth 
really is their turn, there is no doubt 
the political situation throughout 
country at least somewhat favors 
assumption. Our great political pa 
are no longer instruments of policy 
political principle. They are mere n 
ums for protest. Wherefore, if the pri 
that will find its full expression in the 
presidential campaign is as deep-seat 
the Democratic scouts report it is, ai 
the Democratic leaders hope it is, 
Democratic candidate for President 
be pleasantly placed—at the beginni 
his campaign, anyhow. | 


A Mob of Candidates 


HE second argument, based also. 

hope, but having some tang 
evidences of reality about it, is thel 
ocratic anticipation that the radical 
publicans, after the two conventions | 
nominated, will put a third-party t) 
into the field. This done, the Demo, 
figure that all they need contrive di 
the campaign is to get out the Democ_ 
vote and bring about the condition 
1912, when Mr. Roosevelt and Mr, 
battled across the continent, and Mr. 
son sat on the Jersey Coast, obseryin | 
combat with pleased interest, and 
presented with the presidency on as 
salver, garnished with a wrecked | 
perished opposition. The Democrat 
more or less superficial in their consi 
tion of this contingency, because rat | 
ism is not confined to the Repub 
Party; but that view of it pleases t| 
and their awakening can come only 
the event, if ever. 

Thus, with the spirit of protest an} 
demand for a change prevalent thr‘; 
out the country, and with the Reput | 
Party the object of attack, with the | 
pect of a third ticket that will, they t | 
give a medium for the expression 0 | 
protest that will not hurt them, ani; 


vastly help them, with their block of votes from the {} 
assured, the Democrats are dreaming dreams, seeing v: | 


and building 
castles in Wash- 
ington; and,on 
the practical 
side, their 
party members 
are rising up in 
allsections and 
demanding to 
be anointed 
with the nomi- 
nation. 
Having a 
mob of candi- 
dates, the 
Democrats 
have no eandi- 
date. There is 
not among all 
these aspirants 
a single out- 
standing figure 
to demand 
their party suf- 
frages. Here 
and there a 
man like Un- 
derwood rises 
abovetheruck, 
but it is not 
probable that 
he will be a 
dominating fig- 
ure at the con- 
vention when 
(Continued on 
Page 145) 
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R. FORD'S bid provides that he will operate Nitrate 
ut Plant No. 2 to its full capacity in the manufacture 

of fertilizer. This fact has been used over the coun- 
to induce the farmers to back Mr. Ford’s proposition 
1 to demand favorable action at the hands of Congress. 
all fairness, however, this part of Mr. Ford’s bid is not 
itled to be considered as one of the considerations for 
transfer of the property or the leasing of the dams. 
is expressly stipulated in the bid that the corporation 
ll be entitled to make a profit of 8 per cent on its 
silizer operations. The farmers of the country have been 
to believe that Mr. Ford will cut the price of fertilizer 
wo. There is no such guaranty in his bid. He is under 
such obligation. The corporation is only bound to 
duce 40,000 tons of nitrogen per annum, and it is en- 
ed to make a 
fit on that of 8 
‘eent. Itis not 
ulated that he 
Il cut the price 
fertilizer one- 
f. It ought to 
small satisfac- 
1 to the farmers 
the country to 
lize that while 
y will toil early 
1 late in the 
ds to give this 
poration an 8 
* cent profit, 
y will likewise 
id their backs 
oil to pay their 
tion of the taxes 
the money that 
| be loaned to 
3 great corpora- 
2 on one hun- 
d years’ time at 
s than 3 per 
Ge 
t is my belief 
tthe extraction 
nitrogen from 
> air will be 
apened. Until 
price is cheap- 
d it will not be 
sible to use the 
‘ogen thus ex- 
,eted in the 
nufacture of 
tilizer and to 
the product at 
than the pres- 
market price, 
ass power for 
manufacture 
be obtained at 
ietically noth- 
) and I assert 
hout fear ofsuc- 
ful contradiction that until this price is cheapened 
her Mr. Ford nor the Government nor anybody else 
: be able to manufacture fertilizer from nitrogen ex- 
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‘ted from the air at Muscle Shoals, if a profit of 8 per 
t is added to the business, at a price that will materially 
tice the cost to the farmer. 
8 a matter of fact, Mr. Ford’s bid holds no hope what- 
¢ for the reduction of the price of fertilizer to the farmer. 
| success in this respect is the same as that of anyone 
. It depends entirely upon improvements and the 
Hapening of the method of extraction. The scientific 
in of the entire country, led by the Bureau of Chemistry 
[she Government, have been working diligently ever 
e the war to cheapen this process. They have met with 
fair amount of success and it is believed now by 
e experts that they have discovered a way of very 
jally cheapening the method of extracting nitrogen 
the atmosphere. They have done this as government 
ls working in government laboratories. Neither Mr. 
nor any of his employes or assistants are entitled to 
credit whatever for this improvement, If he secures 
cle Shoals he would be entitled to use whatever im- 
ement the Government had invented, but this would 
ise be true of everybody else. It would be true of the 
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Government if it operated the nitrate plants. Such im- 
provement does not depend upon selling or leasing this 
property to the Ford corporation. 

The investment of the Government at Muscle Shoals 
was originally a war proposition. It is important, it seems 
to me, that the Government should retain this property. 
If a war should come in which we should be engaged we 
should need all the property that we now have there. We 
can compare Muscle Shoals to a battleship, the only differ- 
ence being that the nitrate plants have a peacetime use 
while the battleship has only a wartime use. There is no 
more reason for giving away Muscle Shoals than there 
would be for giving away a battleship. 

It is extremely important that the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer should be cheapened, and the people of the country 


are to be congratulated on what promises to be a wonderful 
development and improvement by way of cheapening the 
process of extracting nitrogen from the atmosphere. Such 
improvement can best be brought about and the benefits 
thereof be given to the public at large, by the retention of 
Muscle Shoals by the Government and the use therein 
of the improved methods invented and discovered by our 
own public servants, and thus supply one important in- 
gredient of fertilizer to the farmers of the country, not at 
a profit of 8 per cent but at absolute cost. 

Since the Government will need this property in time of 
war, and since it is absolutely necessary in time of war, it 
is just as essential that.it keep it in repair in time of peace 
as it is that we should keep our fortifications in good shape 
and our Navy in fighting condition. 


The Recapture Clause 


ype FORD'S followers make considerable capital out 
of the fact that his bid provides that the Government 
can take over this property from. his corporation in time of 
war. This is another provision in the bid that has no basis 
of merit except as a foundation for propaganda. Every 
child knows that in time of war the Government can take 
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over any property it sees fit to take. If Mr. Ford’s bid 
provided that the Government should take over this 
property at the price he pays for it, then there would be 
some merit in his contention, but under his bid, if we take 
it over, we would have to pay—not what he paid—but its 
full value. Not only this but his bid specifically provides 
that when we take it over we shall pay damages if there be 
any contracts that are in existence at that time. 


The Donation of Another Steam Plant 


T WOULD seem that these enormous gifts from the 
Government to the Ford corporation ought to fill the 
heart of Mr. Ford with overflowing thankfulness. To be 
the beneficiary of such a national gift as Muscle Shoals, 
ought to move his 
great heart to 
charitable activ- 
ity. But the bill 
which is now pend- 
ing in the Senate 
and which recently 
passed the House, 
thrusts into the 
lap of this Ford 
corporation an- 
other specimen of 
kindly beneficence 
that would move 
a heart of stone to 
shed tears of grati- 
tude. There is one 
provision of this 
wonderful piece of 
proposed legisla- 
tion that will guar- 
antee Mr. Ford’s 
corporation 
against any pos- 
sible distress or 
poverty. It is pro- 
vided in this bill 
that the Secretary 
of War shall con- 
demn a_ suitable 
site for a steam 
plant somewhere 
on the Black War- 
rior River, and 
that he shall con- 
struct at govern- 
ment expense, on 
this property, at 
the mouth of a 
coal mine, a steam- 
power plant, cap- 
‘able of producing 
40,000 horse 
power; and in 
order that Mr. 
Ford’s corporation 
may receive this 
wonderful gift 
without trouble or expense this bill further provides that 
the Secretary of War shall purchase a right of way from 
the site so selected, to Muscle Shoals, and construct thereon 
a transmission line, and that after all this is done it shall be 
turned over, free of cost, to the Ford corporation, by abso- 
lute warranty deed. 

This ought to make Mr. Ford feel happy and compensate 
him for any worry that may have come to him on account 
of the delay in Congress that some misguided members of 
the House and Senate have caused to the acceptance of his 
wonderful bid. 

No one has ever given a reason for this additional dona- 
tion that has any foundation for its basis. The only excuse 
given for it that I have heard is that several months ago 
the Secretary of War sold to the Alabama Power Company 
an undivided interest in a power plant located at Gorgas, 
from which power plant the Government obtained power 
when it commenced the construction operations at Muscle 
Shoals. It was in no way connected with Muscle Shoals. 
It had no relation to Muscle Shoals after the Government 
had built its own steam plant, and was in no way either 
directly or indirectly involved in the operation of the 
governmental activities at Muscle Shoals. 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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“‘You Remember Our Beginnings —the Time When We Started in With Our First Millionaire, With Cyrus Socoway?”* 


\ | LUTHER SWARTOUT, the second TP 
president of the Susquehanna and 
® Coalfields Railroad, stood at the head 

of the plain directors’ table in the plain direc- 

tors’ room of that old and conservative organi- 
zation on the old and conservative north side of Wall Street, 
making his expected report upon the annual coal strike. 

On the wall before him toward which he looked was the 

framed woodcut of the largest engine in the United States 

in 1866. Upon the wall back of him, above the black coal 
grate in the white marble mantelpiece, was the steel 
engraving of Calvin Cushing, the first president of the 

road, whose place he had taken in 1877. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘your chairman, as a member of 
the general operators’ committee, begs leave to report the 
plans arrived at, after long negotiations, by which they 
hope for the aversion of the annual anthracite miners’ 
strike in the Coalfields region, in which your holdings lie— 
but only at the now customary annual concession of the 
twenty-five cents advance in wages.” 

“An outrage!”’ exclaimed the oldest director, with the 
black ear trumpet and the snow-white whiskers, who sat 
at his right hand. 

“Mr. Schuylkill, you are right,” the darkest and dressi- 
est director, next to him—Mr. Aaron Feldman, the great 
private banker—said approvingly. 

“T am!” said D. Schuyler Schuylkill, the deafest and 
reddest-faced director. 

One of the oldest millionaires in New York, he was a 
man who made no secret of his convictions, or the fact that 
he was almost continually angered by what he saw going 
on today. 

“Absolutely! Yes!’’ exclaimed the other directors 
about the dimly lighted table. 

“This being the case,” President Swartout was again 
going on, ‘‘with costs of production forced up in spite of 
our best efforts, the annual advance in the price of coal 
becomes not merely advisable but imperative—if your 
company is to survive!”’ 
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“Hear! Hear!” said D. Schuyler Schuylkill, extending 
his ear trumpet nearer, but the habitual expression of well- 
justified anger on his face only slightly mollified. : 

“What else can be done?’”’ asked Mr. Feldman, the 
dressiest director, at his right, of the softest spoken director, 
Mr. Charles Wesley Johnson, who sat beyond him. 

“That is true. That is true. Nothing. Nothing what- 
ever!” agreed the softest spoken director, closing his eyes 
and wagging his head gently from side to side as he did so. 

The three most silent directors—Mr. Singmeister, Mr. 
Hochstanzer and Mr. Dinkey, the leading millionaires of 
North Central Pennsylvania—who sat at the end of the 
table opposite the president, did not speak, but nodded 
silently, according to their custom. 

At the president’s left, across three vacant chairs from 
them, the newest director, John Henry Snaggitt, from South 
Chicago, knowing that no one cared to hear from him, 
merely rolled his cigar in his lips and grunted. 

“Accordingly, the general committee of operators, on 
which your chairman is your representative, has found it 
mandatory—in all justice—to announce once more the 
annual advance in the price of anthracite coal, which, in 
the opinion of your chairman,’’ continued Mr. Swartout, 
“the public must from now on, in all fairness, expect.” 

“An able man. An able man!” stated Mr. Feldman, the 
dressiest director, leaning toward the ear trumpet of Mr. 
Schuylkill, in a piercing whisper, which, it seemed, must 
have been heard by the one whom it praised. 

“Well enough,” replied the oldest director in a voice 
which the one alluded to could searcely have escaped hear- 
ing; and turned his ear trumpet back to learn what he had 
to say next. 

“The price of anthracite coal, therefore, gentlemen— 
if you ratify the committee’s findings—will be again 
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advanced in the amount of fifty cents, a 
vance impossible, in your chairman’s opi 
of criticism or question. Having fore 
raise of twenty-five cents a ton, labor by) 
act, per se, has advanced the price of cc 
the consumer fifty cents, on the now long-settled | 
practice of the coal industry that whatever increase | 
secures capital should certainly have no less. And! 
versa. Gentlemen, that is my report and recomme 
tion,” said Mr. Swartout, and sat down. 4 
‘So then that’s settled!”” said Mr. Snaggitt, the ne 
director, from South Chicago, instead of waiting fo 
usual motions of ratification. 2 
Although, like at least half of the others on the boar 
would have had difficulty in representing his fortune 
less than eight figures, even to a tax collector, the mar 
in many ways not grateful to them. New, crude, ha 
secured his wealth only when the steel combination 
to South Chicago less than ten years before, he knew 
and cared less about the accepted formalities of co 
business. In many ways he was an outlaw who bi 
and broke out of old, valuable and respected fi 
combinations, as he had done with the old Susqu 
and Coalfields, by the sheer brute force of millions. 
“What did that individual say?” inquired the 
millionaire, holding up his ear trumpet to Mr. Feldn 
information; but turning sharply, following the res! 
with surprise what had so suddenly diverted the 
From an inner darker corner of the dim directo 
a tall figure in a straight blue denim robe, with w 
tonholes and a band of crape on the left arm, was 
ing with his right hand uplifted, the first two 
extended toward the ceiling. A fair silken beard 
fair semiringlets concealed the severe semicleri 
of his robe or smock. 
““Where’d he come from?” inquired Mr. Schuyl 
tiently, for as yet the stranger had not spoken. 
“Out of the coat closet, it looked like,’ Mr. Aaron 
man yelled into his trumpet. aa 
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But now the fair-bearded stranger in the denim robe had 
ne beneath the framed woodcut of the largest locomo- 
e in 1866, and stood gazing down at them, with hand 
d two fingers still uplifted. 

“Stop!” he said, speaking at last in a measured and 
llifluous voice. 

[he millionaires at the plain table were silent under his 
recing eye. M. Luther Swartout, at the farther end of the 
yle, opened his mouth and closed it again, still gazing 
the unusual stranger who now, standing rigid, spoke 
vin. 

‘What of the widows?” asked the simple stranger. 

in the unmarred silence which followed, President 
artout arose, flushed and trembling. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

‘J will answer that later,’’ replied the stranger, in a calm 
f accusing voice. “That is not the question now.” His 
m level gaze fell not at all before the hard eyes of Presi- 
it Swartout and his directors. ‘‘The question now,” he 
ated, with still uplifted fingers, “is: What of the 
lows?” 

“Whom do you believe yourself to be?’”’ the stern spokes- 
n for the Susquehanna and Coalfields Railroad per- 
ed harshly in knowing. ‘A director?” 

‘I am not.” 

*A stockholder?” 

No.” 

‘Then what are you doing here? Whom do you repre- 
hey: 

‘I represent the widows,” said the simple stranger 
mly, meeting glance with steady glance. 

The directors stirred perceptibly, each watching with 
se gaze his face. 

‘What widows?’’ went back the harsh voice of Presi- 
it Swartout. 

‘The widows of the pit, the tipple, the breakers and the 
s,’’ replied the fair-bearded stranger. ‘“‘If,’’ he said, 
ng on in their wondering silence, ‘‘the price of anthra- 
3 is to have its annual advance, the widows must. have 
ir share. Think it over, gentlemen,” he said. “I will 
ne again for my answer!” 

de turned, saying this, and walked with calm strides 
yard the ground-glass door, the private entrance from 
' directors’ room into the narrow old-fashioned hall. 
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“I Will Answer That Later,’’ Replied the Stranger, in a Calm But Accusing Voice. 


“Gentlemen,’’ he said, pausing as he stood there and 
gazing back at the spellbound millionaires, who stood now, 
staring from about their plain table, ‘remember! I have 
made myself the representative of the widows. The widows 
must have their share!” 

Standing, with two fingers of his right. hand raised 
again above his head, he gazed at them calmly for a time, 
preparatory to leaving their room. 

“What did he say? That he made himself a widower?”’ 
asked, in the general silence, the deafest director, who had 
only imperfectly understood him. 

“No. A widow! He says he represents the widows!” 
called Mr. Feldman the cultivated banker hastily, and 
turned nervously again to face the stranger squarely. 

“A mad man!” charged D. Schuyler Schuylkill very 
positively. ‘‘A dangerous crank, an anarchist.” 

The words had scarcely left his lips when the stranger’s 
right hand, falling, grasped the old white knob and drew 
open the door into the narrow outside hall. A livid flash 
filled the dark hallway, and a tremendous boom; a dense 
white mass of smoke rolled through the door of the long 
secluded directors’ room of the old and conservative Sus- 
quehanna and Coalfields Railroad. 

“What was it?’’ exclaimed Charles Wesley Johnson, the 
softest spoken director, peering out at length from where 
he found himself, beside Mr. Feldman, the banker, and the 
three silent coal barons, beneath the strong old directors’ 
table. 

““Newspaper photographers! From the Daily Mess! 
I recognized them!” said the darkest and best-dressed 
director, who was now rising. 

“Flashlight!’’ said the three coal barons, speaking at 
last. 

The sound of crashing glass which they had been hear- 
ing from the corridor now, they noticed, ceased; and a 
moment later John Henry Snaggitt, the outlaw millionaire, 
from South Chicago, came in through the smoke, wiping 
off his hands. 

“T got one of them!”’ he said. 

“What was it? What was it?” asked the other directors 
of the Susquehanna and Coalfields Railroad, crowding 
around him. 

“Damned if I know,” said the outlaw millionaire, wiping 
in between his fingers with his checked handkerchief. “But 
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I got him good! Bing on the beak! At the head of the 
stairs. And the camera went down too!” 

“This looks bad to me,” said President Swartout, shak- 
ing his head. 

Yet he himself had no idea what the real meaning of it 
all could be. 

UW 

T THREE o’clock upon the succeeding day the direc- 
tors of the Susquehanna and Coalfields ‘Railroad were 
again come together in their poorly lighted board room in 
their meeting for the consideration of the annual advance 
of the price of anthracite, adjourned from ‘the previous 
day. Their president, M. Luther Swartout, was in the 
chair. Eight other members, all conspicuous in the inner 

life of New York finance, were present. 

Upon the plain table around which they sat were heaps 
of newspapers from which, selecting at random, the vari- 
ous financiers were reading the first pages of one and then 
another. 

“This is terrible! Terrible!’’ said Mr. Feldman, the 
most cultivated director. 

““A brutal and unjustified attack,’ said President 
Swartout. 

“The worst we have ever had,” said Mr. Johnson, the 
softest spoken director. 

“That picture under the table—that was the worst fea- 
ture!” said the downright oldest director, Mr. Schuylkill. 
“That pencil sketch.” 

And Mr. Snaggitt, the new director, from South Chicago, 
sitting back in his chair, laughed in his coarse common way. 

“This is scarcely a laughing matter, in the cireum- 
stances,” President Swartout reminded him. “‘When you 
remember that it may balk the annual advance in anthra- 
cite. Disrupt the whole industry!’ 

But he still sat back, chuckling, and rolled his big black 
cigar in his lips. 

It was Mr. Feldman, the banker, who spoke first in the 
succeeding silence. 

“There is something unusual here,” he said; “entirely 
different from previous attacks upon the rise in anthra- 
cite.” 

“T’ll say so,”’ said the outlaw millionaire, with his coarse 
and vaudeville sense of humor. ‘‘ More action. More pep!” 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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CHAPTER III 


at Westbury, Long Island, was a room which 

caused bibliophiles on entering it to run round 
in ecstatic circles, prying and sniffing and uttering 
short, excited, whining noises 
like dogs suddenly plunged into 
the middle of a hundred entranc- 
ing smells. Its fame, one might 
say, was international, for arti- 
cles describing it had appeared in 
such widely separated period- 
icals as the Atlantic Monthly, 
the Quarterly Review and the 
Mercure de France. On each 
wall were shelves, and on each 
shelf volume after volume of 
oddly ill-assorted sizes—here a 
massive tome, there next to ita 
squat dwarf of a book; yonder 
a thing that looked like a book, 
but was really a box containing 
a book. The mere sight of these 
affected those who appreciated 
that sort of thing like some 
powerful drug. 

Bill, not being a bibliophile, 
bore the spectacle with more 
calm. On being shown into the 
library by Roberts, who informed 
him on his arrival at three o’clock 
that afternoon that Mr. Para- 
dene would be disengaged 
shortly and desired him to wait, 
he made immediately for the 
curtained bow window, from 
which, as his previous visits to 
the house had told him, there was 
a view almost ideally arranged 
for the contemplation of one 
in his emotional state. 

Beneath the window hung 
masses of laburnum, through 
which the observer might note 
and drink in the beauty of noble 
trees, a silver lake and a broad 
expanse of shady lawn. Just 
what a man in love wanted, 
held Bill. 

There was but one flaw. The 
broad expanse of shady lawn 
was, he disgustedly perceived, 
marred at the moment by the 
presence of humanity, for which 
in his exalted condition he was 
in no mood. What he wanted 
was to contemplate Nature, and, 
contemplating, to muse dream- 
ily upon Alice Coker. He re- 
sented the intrusion of an old 
man with a white beard and a 
small boy in knickerbockers. 
These two blots on the landscape 
were strolling up and down the 
middle of the nearest lawn, and 
they killed the whole beauty of 
the scene for Bill. However, at 
this moment they started to 
move toward the house, and 
presently the laburnum hid them and he was at peace 
again. He gave himself up once more to thoughts of Alice. 

His reflections induced a sort of yeasty exhilaration, akin 
to—and yet how infinitely purer than—that which he had 
felt after the third of the powerful cocktails so jovially 
blended yestere’en by host Judson at his deplorable party. 
Of all the amazing things that could have happened, that 
he should actually have cast off the diffidence of months 
and asked her to marry him was surely the most amazing. 
No, not quite the most amazing. That dizzy niche was 
undoubtedly reserved for the astounding miracle that she 
should have received his proposal in so kindly a spirit. 
True, she had not actually committed herself to an engage- 
ment; but what of that? She had as good as said that, like 
some knight of old, he had merely to perform his allotted 
task and she would be his. What could be fairer than 
that? Oh, love! Oh, fire! 

His meditations were interrupted by the opening of 
the door. 

“Mr. Jasper Daly,” said the voice of Roberts. 

From his post behind the curtains Bill heard a testy 
snort. 

““What’s the sense of announcing me, my good man? 
There’s nobody here,”’ 
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“*It’s Got to be an Inside Job, of Course; 
and Stand By in Case You Need Him’’ 


“Mr. West was here a moment ago, sir.” 

“Bh? What’s he doing here?” 

Bill came out from his nook. 

“Hullo, Uncle Jasper,”’ he said, and strove in vain to 
make his voice cordial. 

After what had passed between Conscience and himself 
that morning, the spectacle of Mr. Daly was an: affliction. 
The thought that it was even remotely possible that he in 
any way resembled this wizened, greedy-looking little per- 
son cut like a knife. 

‘Oh, there you are,’ said Uncle Jasper grumpily, look- 
ing round with a pale reptilian eye. 

“Mr. Paradene is engaged for the moment, sir,’”’ said 
Roberts. ‘He will be with you shortly. Shall I bring you 
a cocktail, sir?”’ 

“No,” said Uncle Jasper. ‘‘Never drink ’em.” 
turned to Bill. “‘What you doing here?”’ 

“Roberts called up this morning to say that Uncle 
Cooley wanted to see me.” 

“Eh? That’s queer. I had a telegram yesterday myself 
saying the same thing.” 

“Yes?” said Bill distantly. 

He turned to look at the bookshelves. He was a broad- 
minded man and hoped that he could make allowance for 
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But I’ll Have Joe the Dip Get in Touch With You 


the lowest of God’s creatures; but really it was a 
indecent that one who had only recently lef 
golden presence of Alice Coker should have to e; 
the society of this old crumb. A moment later h 
a fresh burden to bear. * 
Paradene-Kirby,” procla; 
Roberts in the doorway. _ 
The arrival of his Ci 
Evelyn deepened Bill’s g| 
Even at the best of time! 
was hard to bear. A stou} 
voluminous woman in the| 
forties, with eyes like | 
poached eggs, she had neye| 
the sense to discard the | 
talk that had so entertain¢ 
young men in her debu 
days. 
“Q-o-h, what a lot of | 
big booful books!”’ said C| 
Evelyn, addressing, appari 
the small fluffy dog whic: 
bore in her arms. “Ickle?) 
dog must be a good boy an’ 
bite the books and maybe |. 
Cooley will give him a ]) 
cakie.”’ 

“Mr. Otis Paradene 
Master Cooley Paradene, 
nounced Roberts. 

Bill now felt drearily resi 
To aman compelled to be || 
same room with UncleJaspi 
Cousin Evelyn, the addi 
discomfort of Otis and 
Cooley was negligible. 
registering in his mind the 
ion that Uncle Otis was | 
than ever and that little Ci 
a glistening child who ha 
appearance of having re 
been boiled, looked like 
thing that had come out 
egg, he turned to the books] 
again. 

“Great heavens!”’ cried 
Jasper, staring at the new 
als, “is this Old Home \ 
What you all doing here? 

“Cooley and I were spe 
telegraphed for,’”’ replied 
with dignity. 

“Why, how puffickly str 
nary!” said Cousin Evelyn 
was I.” 

“And he,” said Uncle J 
plainly bewildered, jerk 
thumb at Bill, ‘had a 
call this morning. What 

_ idea, I wonder?” 

Cooley, a silent child, 
nothing. He stood picki 
the leather of an armchaii 
the nib of a pen, agitated ¢ 
ular intervals by a hiccug 
sounded like a diffid nt 
starting to give three chee 
something and losing 

fidence after the first ‘“‘hip.’”’ The rest of the fam 
into debate on the problem. : 
“How strange, Uncle Cooley asking us all to e 
together like this,” said Cousin Evelyn. 
Uncle Otis glanced about him cautiously and 
his voice. 1 
“Tf you ask me,” he said, ‘“‘there’s somethi 
wind. My idea is that Cooley probably realizes thé 
getting pretty old, so he’s going to make sett 
on us all.” ‘ S 
“Oh, do you really, really fink so?” exclaime¢ 
Evelyn rapturously. “Of course he is old, i 
I always say that when a man has passed sixty 
waiting for the end.” F 
“T was sixty-two last birthday,’ said Uncle Ot 
“Settlements?”’ said Uncle Jasper thoughtful 
scratched his chin. ‘‘H’m—not a bad idea. Save 
of money on the inheritance tax.” ‘t 
Bill could endure no more. Admitting that 
bloodsucker—and Conscience had made this fact 
fortably clear—he had at any rate always been g 
blood received. ;, 
These ghouls seemed to have no decent human a 
whatever. 
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“You people make me sick,” he snapped, wheeling 
und. ‘You ought to be put in a lethal chamber or some- 
ing. Always plotting and scheming after poor old 
icle Cooley’s money!’ 

This unexpected assault from the rear created a certain 
nsternation. 

“The idea!’ cried Cousin Evelyn. 

“Tmpudent boy!’’ snarled Uncle Jasper. 

Uncle Otis tapped the satirical vein. 

“You’ve never had a penny from him, have you? Oh, 
ar, no!”’ said Uncle Otis. 

Bill shot a proud and withering glance in his direction. 
““Y ou know perfectly well that he gives me an allowance, 
d I’m ashamed now that I ever let him do it. When I see 
u gathering round him like a lot of vultures ——” 
“Vultures!”’ Cousin Evelyn drew herself up haughtily. 
have never been so insulted in my life!” 

“T withdraw the expression,”’ said Bill. 

“Oh, well,” said Cousin Evelyn, mollified. 

‘‘T should have said leeches.’’ 

The Paradenes were never a really united family, but 
ey united now in their attack upon this critic. The 
rary echoed with indignant voices, all speaking at once. 
was only when another voice added itself to the din that 
iet was restored. 

It spoke, or rather shouted, from the doorway, and its 
ect on the brawlers was like that of a police whistle on 
ttlers in a public street. 

“Shut up!’ bellowed this voice. 

[t was a voice out of all proportion to the size of its 
mer. The man standing in the doorway was small and 
zht. He had a red, clean-shaven face, a noble crop of 
ff white hair, and he glared at the gathering through 
iless pince-nez. : 

“A typical scene of Paradene family life!”’ he observed 
donically. 

His appearance was the signal for another united move- 
nt on the part of the uncles and cousins. After a moment 
startled pause, they surged joyfully toward him. 

“Lo, Cooley. Glad to see you’’—Uncle Jasper. 
“Welcome home, Cooley’’— Uncle Otis. 


“You dear man, how well you look!””—Cousin Evelyn. 

Silence—little Cooley. 

More silence—Bill. 

The man in the doorway seemed unappreciative of 
this deluge of affection. Now that he was no longer speak- 
ing, his mouth had set itself in a grim line, and the gaze he 
directed at the effusive throng through his rimless glasses 
might have damped more observant persons. The relatives 
resumed their exuberant greetings. 

“T got your telegram, Cooley,” said Uncle Jasper. 

“So did I,” said Cousin Evelyn. ‘And darling ickle 
Willie dog and me both thought it so cute and sweet of you 
to invite us.” 

“Hope you had a good time, Cooley,’ said Uncle Otis. 
“Lot of ground you’ve covered, eh?” 

“How did you like Japan?” asked Cousin Evelyn. 
““T always say the Japanese are so cute.” 

“We've missed you, Cooley,” said Uncle Jasper. 

The taciturnity of his offspring in this time of geniality 
and rejoicing seemed to jar upon Otis. He dragged little 
Cooley away from the chair on which he was operating. 

“Greet your dear uncle, boy.’’ 

Little Cooley subjected that dispenser of largess to the 
stolid unwinking stare of boyhood. 

“°Ullo!”’ he said in a loud, deep voice, and relapsed into 
a hiccup-punctuated silence again. 

Uncle Jasper took the floor once more. 

“Could you give me five minutes in private later on, 
Cooley?” he said. ‘I’ve a little matter to discuss.” 

“T, too,” said Otis, ‘“have a small favor to ask on little 
Cooley’s behalf.” 

Cousin Evelyn thrust herself forward. 

“Give g’eat big Uncle Cooley a nice kiss, darling,’’ she 
cried, extending the fluffy dog with two plump arms in the 
general direction of the benefactor’s face. 

Mr. Paradene’s reserve was not proof against this assault. 

“Take him away!” he cried, backing hastily. “So,” he 
said, “you aren’t satisfied with sponging on me for your- 
selyes—started hunting me with dogs, eh?” 

Cousin Evelyn’s face expressed astonishment and pain. 

““Sponging, Uncle Cooley!” 


Mr. Paradene snorted. His glasses fell off in his emotion 
and he replaced them irritably. 

“Yes, sponging! I don’t know if you’ve taught that 
damned dog of yours any tricks, Evelyn; but if he can sit 
up on his hind legs and beg, he’s qualified for full and hon- 
orable standing in this family. That’s all any of you know 
how to do. I get back here after two months’ traveling, 
and the first thing you all do is hound me for money.” 

Sensation. 

Uncle Jasper scowled. Uncle Otis blinked. Cousin 
Evelyn drew herself up with the same hauteur she had 
employed a short time before upon Bill. 

“Tam sure,” she said, hurt, “horrid old money is the last 
thing I ever think of.” 

Mr. Paradene uttered an unpleasant laugh. Plainly he 
had come back from his travels in no mood of good will to 
all. This was a return to what might be called his early 
manner—that uncomfortable irritability which had made 
business negotiations with him so trying to the family in 
the days before he had been softened and mellowed by the 
collecting of old books. 

“Yes,” he said bitterly, “the last thing at night and the 
first thing in the morning. I tell you I’m sick of you all— 
sick and tired! You’re just a lot of—of ——”’ 

4 vultures,’ prompted Bill helpfully. 
vultures,” said Mr. Paradene. ‘All so friendly 
and all so broke. For years and years you’ve done nothing 
but hang onto me like a crowd of i 

ae leeches,’”’? murmured Bill. ‘‘Leeches.’’ 

—— leeches,’”’ said Mr. Paradene. ‘‘Ever since I can 
remember I have been handing out money to you—money, 
money, money. And you’ve absorbed it like so many 7 

* pieces of blotting paper,’’ said Bill. 

Mr. Paradene glared at him. 

“Shut up!’’ he thundered. 

“Allright, uncle. Only trying to help.” 

“And now,” resumed Mr. Paradene, having disposed of 
Bill, “I want to tell. you I’ve had enough of it. I’m 
through—finished.”” He eyed Bill dangerously for a 
moment, as if waiting to see if he had any synonyms to 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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Old Reliable 


N THESE days of lamentation over the state of agri- 
culture and the decline of demand for our farm products 

in the European market it is gratifying to be able to record 
an improvement. One high point stands out in the export 
trade of 1923—the export of pork products. 

We possess good statistics of pork production in inspected 
packing houses and of export of these domestic products. 
The average export of domestic pork products in the five 
years before the war was 922,000,000 pounds. That was a 
large business; we held then, as now, the monopoly of the 
overseas trade in pork products. For the year 1923 the 
corresponding export was 1,994,000,000 pounds, more than 
double the volume of exports before the war. 

The export in 1923 was the peacetime record, but not 
the largest figure in our history. We exported more in 
1918 and 1919. The exports in 1918 were part of the war 
program, the revictualment of our Allies as part of our 
contribution to the war, done on credit. The large ex- 
port of 1919 was a part of the postwar liquidation, includ- 
ing sales to the Allies, to Germany, and relief shipments to 
Central and Eastern Europe, again mostly on credit. The 
exports fell away greatly during 1920, rose again in 1921, 
declined again in 1922 to 1,493,000,000 pounds, and rose 
greatly in 1923 to 1,994,000,000 pounds. This huge trade is 
a purely commercial transaction; it is not a credit business, 
unless the packing houses want to make it a credit business 
as their private affair; and in fact it is for the most part a 
cash business or short-term transaction. It is a merchan- 
dising achievement of importance and is a testimonial to 
the quality of American pork products. 

These foodstuffs go largely to Europe north of the Alps. 
Northern Europe is inhabited by a pork-loving population. 
They prefer the taste of lard to that of vegetal oils. Their 
domestic swine culture they have not been able to revive 
to the prewar dimensions. For the time being they find it 
better to import pork, up to a certain amount, than to 
import feeding stuffs and raise it. How long this may last 
no one can say. 

When one tries to interpret this export in terms of the 
meaning to prices, that depends on whether one does so 
from the importing or the exporting point of view. The 
hog prices during 1923 were regarded by producers as much 
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too low. But where would the price have been without 
this export? It was to a goodly extent the continuous flow 
of export that enabled the packing houses to absorb the 
extraordinary flow of hogs to market. during 1923. The 
weight of the export for the year corresponded to 21 per 
cent of the production of the inspected packing houses. 
Both the weight and the percentage are striking. Surely it 
is fair to urge that the exports sustained the domestic 
price; and if the situation of the corn-and-hog belt during 
the past year was regarded as unsatisfactory, it would have 
been much worse had it not been for the exports. 

From the standpoint of the importing countries, espe- 
cially Europe, it is probably true that so large a volume of 
pork products was imported because the price was cheap, 
or regarded as cheap: At the same time these importations 
may properly be interpreted as indication of improvement 
in the economic condition, the purchasing power of Europe. 


Democracy on Trial 


Bis despairing of the Republic or trying to effect 
reform by strange, rude devices, it might. be well to 
give democracy a more thorough trial. It might be wise for 
citizens to avail themselves of such privileges as they al- 
ready possess. No system of government short of an 
autocracy backed by bayonets can work, satisfactorily if 
the voters upon whose suffrages the whole scheme rests are 
too slack, indifferent and selfish to exercise the simple, 
painless and in no sense time-consuming function of regis- 
tering their wills at the polls. 

Last winter a congressman who had served an important 
district for many terms both conscientiously and effec- 
tively was buried from a large city church. Relatives, 
friends and delegations gathered at the funeral; but there 
was no crowd outside, and the passer-by had no reason to 
suppose that the funeral was more or less important than 
hundreds of others held in the same place. Two weeks 
later another funeral was held in the same church, that of 
a film star who died after a career in which drugs and 
divorces figured largely, and the police reserves could do 
nothing with the mob of ten thousand curiosity seekers who 
tried to get inside. 

Possibly there is no use in railing at human nature. Men 
and women are more interested in the alleged high life of an 
actor or actress than in the prosy debates and committee 
maneuvers of Congress. But how escape the fact that the 
prosperity and happiness of all of us are tied up with the 
efficiency and conduct of government? If we are too selfish 
to interest ourselves in such affairs we must pay the price 
of selfishness. 

There are communities in which the voter is relieved 
even of the trouble of walking around the block to register. 
The registrar of voters sends deputies from house to house. 
Yet in one city in which the convenience of the voters is 
consulted even to this extreme degree, the registrar states 
that not more than 20 per cent of the eligible voters register. 
He adds: 

“‘T have never before taken more care in selecting compe- 
tent and courteous deputies—a majority of them women— 
to make the personal canvass throughout this county from 
house to house. I have provided each one with a neat 
metal badge in order that citizens may not hesitate to ad- 
mit them to their homes. I assume that each of you 
understands that this matter of granting the privilege of 
registering at one’s home is purely a courtesy, not an offi- 
cial obligation. The service is rendered without cost to the 
voter. 

“Tn spite of all this, I can truthfully say that never 
before have I had reports from deputies of so much dis- 
courtesy and rudeness, while in some cases it has reached 
a point where a much stronger word is needed to describe 
it. Ina recent case, for instance, one of my most estimable 
woman deputies entered a house and registered a house- 
wife. As she was preparing to leave, the woman’s husband 
came home. 

“Upon being informed of the deputy’s business, he com- 
manded her with an oath to get out. He then went to a 
drawer, took out a large pistol and threatened her. When 
she left, he followed her outside with the gun. I have had 
many reports of refusals to register and of doors being 
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slammed in faces of my deputies, even by men liyi 
comfortable homes, whom one would expect to be of | 
than average intelligence.” 

If those who will not inconvenience themselvem 4 
extent of registering and voting are called to account, : 
explanation is that voting does not really matter, | 
politicians and the big business interests run every 
anyway,’’ they say. But, of course, the very reaso : 
politicians and various interests which they some; 
serve do run things so easily is because multitudes 0} 
zens practically abdicate the government, and th: 
automatically turn it over to the politicians. | 

At first sight one of the most surprising developme : 
recent years has been the ease with which crude, il), 
ceived and crank legislation is put through. But why| 
Fanatical minorities are in dead earnest. The ay: 
voter has no such intense interest. What he wants is ii 
to the movies or to his golf or bridge game undisturb 

Of course he can go where he likes, but let him ge} 
his eyes open. - If he wishes to abdicate the funetics 
government to radicals, demagogues and other selfis 
terests, these elements are only too glad to take it | 
But that means the end of the Republic. 


Talkers and Workers 


LL organizations must have bosses—that is, peopl \ 
are on the job three hundred and sixty-five d| 
year. If an organization is large enough, and in adi. 
powerful and prosperous, the bosses are known to th: 
armchair critics as inside or vested interests. If i| 
small concern, like the men’s brotherhood of the | 
Methodist Church or the local social club, the indispet | 
chairman of the entertainment or house committee » 
termed a vested interest, but is merely criticized, wi. 
bouquets of any kind. 

Someone must control the Republican Party, thes 
town Golf Club, Harvard University, the Men’s 
Club of Kokopee and the United States Steel Corpor | 
The old clique which is now in control is charged, a! 
doubt justly, with passing the jobs around to the bi: 
the inside. Once in a while an indignant elector: 
membership or group of investors throws out the | 
bunch and a new deal is started. All organizations v| 
of dry rot if no new blood comes in, and there are | 
when only a surgical operation makes such assi:? 
possible. 

But analyze any organization and see what youl 
Usually the insiders are there because they are inteis 
reasonably experienced and willing to give of their i 
Nearly all the critics on the outside either lack expe ¢ 
and knowledge or will not give up other occupations. / 
of the critics will not even attend the annual meet 
there happens to be a good movie on that night. hi 
they will not even fill out a return postal card to the { 
of running a pencil through the line that reads “I vl 
tend the meeting.” But the next time they enter thi! 
how they do pan the house committee for the wi 
pictures are hung! 

It is fashionable in certain quarters to say that the: 
universities are run by vested and capitalistic int > 
and to imply thereby that these institutions of lei 
cannot amount to much. A study of one such univs 
shows that to all intents and purposes it is run by fou? 

The reasons these four men exert so much influen_ 
simple in the extreme. In the first place they live t 
close and are thus in a better position than many ots 
attend meetings. In the second place they are so i 
ested in the work that they are willing to sacrifice bus 
professional and personal interests to attend all com) 
meetings. Such willingness is not a matter of weali | 
of personal inclination. Two of the four happen } 
wealthy; the other two are not. In the third 
place, before these men came to dominate the 
they had had experience and training on minor co 
and showed their interest in these details. Such 
exceptions, but generally speaking the inside int 
inside because they are willing to take the tr 
the hard work, while the people on the ua are 
only to knock. 
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HE responsibilities of the Government to our Amer- 

ican Indians are of national importance and call for 

sympathetic concern. The wide distribution of 340,- 
)0 people in twenty-four states, however, has rendered 
timate government supervision difficult. To feed and 
othe them, to safeguard their morals, health and prop- 
‘ty, and educate them for intellectual and economic inde- 
mdence is a task that has taxed the legislative and 
‘ecutive branches of the Government for many years. 
The Government may have many times failed in its 
dligations to the red man. He must have been many 
mes wronged in the wild life of the wilderness and frontier 
airie. Nevertheless, the Indian is no longer a vanishing 
ce, but a returning people, coming into the new life of 
merica to share its responsibilities and honors. 
The pioneer spirit has been the inspiration of America. 
at the covered wagon, long the emblem of the white 
oneer, has now surrendered to the railroad and to the 
ternal combustion engine, to which even the mountain- 
ps are not denied. The broad United States is now 
.ssed over beneath a flying ship between setting suns, and 
» no longer have a frontier. The human voice may be 
,ard at once by many nations. 


Prey for the Unscrupulous 


\\LL these things the Indian has seen, and a part of them 
‘\ hehas been. Distances were first surveyed and meas- 
ied without chain or compass by the fleet-footed Indian, 
itween a rising and a setting sun. An undiscovered 
juntry was his by right of sovereignty. A beneficent 
jovidence directed his steps, seemingly toward extinction, 
it really to lands of great wealth which should be con- 
:‘ved for his use. 

The Indian is instinctively trusting and confiding. En- 
}achments of greed—directed alike against the white man 
:d his red brother by the unscrupulous—are easier for the 
ce to resist than the other because of the red man’s inex- 
rience in business transactions. Avarice, cupidity and 
cen dishonesty do not become an American skilled in the 
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subterfuges of language and irregularities in business trans- 
actions, even when applied to another equally seasoned. 
What then of the men who through sharp practices would 
rob these people that possess little business acumen and 
usually are without opportunity to acquire it? They may 
be compared to those who would defraud the widow or 
divert the patrimony of the orphan. They are beyond the 
pale of public respect and impervious to the promptings of 
humane motives. 

Concessions by treaty and executive order have generally 
stabilized a wandering people, and individual allotments of 
land on some reservations have proved richer than the 
dreams of Midas. Suddenly acquired wealth is a menace, 
even to those accustomed to life’s necessities. To those like 
the Indian, however, who may have lived meagerly and 
often in want, it is apt to prove overwhelming. 

One Indian who had unexpectedly received an allotment 
of funds gratified his desire to possess a piano by purchas- 
ing a most expensive instrument. When the bill reached 
the Indian superintendent an inspector went to the Indian’s 
house to see the marvelous instrument which had cost so 
much money. The Indian lived in a cabin with one window 
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and a door, which it appears had not been large enough to 
admit the piano. Nothing daunted, the Indian had cut a 
large hole in the side of the cabin to admit the instrument, 
and the inspector found it half in and half out of the build- 
ing, ruined by the weather. 

The allotment of tribal funds acquired from the sale of 
timber or oil leases and royalties to one tribe alone reaches 
the sum of $12,000 per annum to each man, woman and 
child. This almost fabulous income of the Osages, which 
makes them perhaps the wealthiest group per capita of any 
people in the world, is fraught with the greatest danger to 
them. On the other hand, the poverty and want among 
other tribes is a paralyzant of every instinct except hunger. 


Crippled by Ignorance 


HESE people never having earned, of course, cannot be 

expected to spend money with appreciation of its pur- 
chasing power, nor to realize the future value of the dollar 
saved. Never having been in business, they cannot be ex- 
pected to compete with the tactics of those who devise the 
most effective and quickest methods of separating the 
Indian from his money. Indeed, the groundwork for this 
divorcing process is usually laid before the income is due, 
and all the Indian allottee may see of his cash is the return 
of a soiled I O U bearing his thumbprint. 

The motive of world commerce, community trade and 
much of social contact is to divert money from others. The 
most direct methods are often applied to the Indians, in super- 
lative refinements—sometimes with legal embellishments. 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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undaunted, 
Through Thermodynamics with spirit 
unvexed, 

By one lingering science 
your path is still 
haunted— 

Domestic! Will you 
master that science 
next ? 

—Lucy Chapin Rich. 
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Adventures of 
Alice 


A OW about running 

for office our- 
selyes?’’ said the Red 
Knight to Alice. 

“But I don’t know any- 
thing about politics,”’ said 
Alice. 

“Fine!” said the Red 
Knight. ‘‘We’llmake you 
chairman of the national 
committee. We'll build 
up a strong political ma- 
chine ——”’ 

“Why do they call it a 
machine?” Alice asked. 

“Because it has to be 
lubricated with oil,” the 
Red Knight replied. 
“Your job is to provide 
the lubricant. I have just prepared a statement announc- 
ing my candidacy. Would you like to hear it?” 

Alice nodded her assent. The Red Knight drew a type- 
written paper from his pocket and read: “‘Under no cir- 
cumstances will I consent to be a candidate.’”’ 

“But I don’t understand,” Alice protested. 
you will not be a candidate Pi 

‘“‘That’s the way it’s done,’”’ the Red Knight explained 
with a smile. “As soon as that is published everybody will 
know that my hat is in the ring. Then I will follow it up 
with this statement: ‘I am not a candidate. My friends 
are urging me, however, to be their standard bearer in the 
coming campaign. If the nomination is forced upon me 
I shall deem it my duty to accept.’”’ 

“Nobody is urging you to run,” said Alice. 

“That’s where you come in,” replied the Red Knight. 
“You’re forcing me into the campaign against my will. 
I don’t want to run, but as a favorite son 4 

““What’s that?” 

“4 favorite son is a man born in some other state.” 

“But what qualifications have you for holding public 
office?”’ asked Alice. 

“Tn the first place,” replied the Red Knight, “I have 
the most important qualification in the world. I live in a 
doubtful state.” 

“But will that make you a better President?” 

“Don’t be silly,” said the Red Knight. ‘Of course it 
won’t. But it will make me a better candidate. And after 
all, that’s the important thing.” 


“You say 
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“Oh, Beans! Isn’t it Wonderful the Way 
Science is Advancing These Days? 
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“TI Learn That They are Breeding 
Skunks for Color!t’’ 


Her Mother—“‘Oh! Such Language!" 
Her Daughter—“‘Awful! I Could Do Better Myself” 


“What other qualifications have you?” asked Alice. 

“Well,” the Red Knight replied, ‘in 1895 I visited 
Washington on my honeymoon, and I haven’t been there 
since. Consequently I’ve been able to escape the odium 
that usually attaches to anyone who lives at the capital. 
Capital punishment, I call it.”’ 

“What else?’’ Alice asked. 

“Well,’’ continued the Red Knight, “I’m quite fond of 
dogs. I can’t quite decide whether to have a collie or an 
Airedale. You don’t realize the importance of a dog to a 
President.”’ 

“How do you stand on important public questions?” 
Alice asked. ‘‘ You know you’ll have to stand somewhere. 
Take the League of Nations, for instance.” 

“I’m unalterably opposed toa League of Nations,’ said 
the Red Knight. ‘‘What I advocate is an Association of 
Nations.” 

“What’s the difference?” Alice asked. 

“Why, one’s an association and the other’s a league. 
That ought to be perfectly clear. However, my views on 
public questions are unimportant. The main thing is to be 
able to swing round the circle. There was a time when a 
President was merely an executive, and his job at Wash- 
ington took up most of his time. But as the country grew, 
and the job became more and more complex, it naturally 
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became necessary for him to sp 
less time at it.” “, 

“T don’t quite get that,” gs 
Alice. 


“You see,’ explained the ] 


enough now to use up six ; 
bodied men, so @ 
quently we require 


country, making s 
at Jackson Day D 
Lincoln Day D 
Monument Unv 
and the like. In h 
time, of course, h 
ages to attend a fey 
lege commenceme 
receive honorary 4 
That’s why the ca 
have to swing ro 
circle.” 

“Why?” asked 

“Tt’s a sort of 
inary tryout,” th 
Knight explained. “ 
see, although the 
tive ability of th 
dent doesn’t amou 
much any more, 
pacity as a travel: 
utmost importance. 
I can cover forty-eight states and my opponent is 
cover only forty, it’s obvious that I’d make the 
President.” 

“T suppose that’s why it’s called running for 
said Alice. —Newman 


Giuseppe 


He Boxes With Jack Dempsey 


VERABOD’ say Meesta Jacka da Demps’ he gre 
fighteeng man, but I theenk he mebbe so not so g 
as he hava been a called. Yes, I know he knocka out J 
da Will’, but Jessa so beeg he no can mees heem. Al 
hava to do ees to shutta hees eye an’ cutta loose an’ evi 
lick will a count. 
But he no could knocka out Tomasso da Gib’, | 
Tomasso not halfa so beeg as Jessa, so I theenk he no ¢| 
knocka outa me. | 
Meesta da Demps’ cooma to my a town to giva | 
exhibish an’ he offa- one thousa’ dol’ eef any man ( 
standa in fronta of heem t’ree roun’. Thees seema to. 
fina chance to peeck uppa soom easa mon’, for I too; 
gooda at a da boxa gama, an’ hava alaread’ knocka out 
a da men wot I hava met, but I have not met so verra mal 
My cousin Domineek he verra smarta man, an’ he coo} 
to me an’ say: “I tella you how you can a stay thi 
t’ree roun’ weeth Jacka da Demps’, an’ all a so I tella 
how you can knocka heem out, an’ becooma yoursel: 
greata da champ’ who weel get one meelion dol’ for 
nexta fight. I tella you all a of thees,’’ he say, ‘‘eefa y 
giva to me half a da thous’ whatta you get for stayee, 
weeth heem t’ree roun’, an’ half a da nexta meeli 
whatta you all a so make.” 
(Continued on Page 83) 
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Everybody will be taking Campbell’s Beans 
along. 


For the holidays at the seashore and 
mountains, for the meals in the open, for 
the picnics and the big hikes. 


They are such delicious food, such 
substantial food. 


And they’re mighty convenient food! 
| 


Be sure to be liberally supplied and be sure 
the beans are Campbell’s! 


12 cents a can, except in Rocky 
Mountain States and in Canada 


Slow- cooked ) Digestible 


The Future 


FTER much wandering, during which we 
A have ranged from the bonanza fields of 
California, by way of Oklahoma, to the 
coastal plain of Texas, we now come to the 
final turn in this survey of the American busi- 
ness.of oil. It is marked by the all-important 
signboard that points to the future. 

No other industry has undergone such a 
mighty transformation. We have seen how 
crude production has grown from 2000 barrels 
a year in 1859 to 725,000,000 barrels, which 
was the record yield of 1923. We have shown 
how method in transportation has evolved 
from the barrel hoisted to wagon or barge to 
the network of 60,000 miles of pipe line, to 
125,000 tank cars.and to fleets of tankers that 
traverse the seven seas. We have observed the 
growth of the legitimate investment from a 
few thousand dollars until it has reached nearly 
$10,000,000,000. We. have beheld how gaso- 
line, once the rejected by-product of refining, 
and destroyed to make way for the then more 
valuable kerosene, has become indispensable 
to trade and transport, with an annual output 
that has increased from 8,000,000 barrels to 
190,000,000 barrels in less than two decades. 
We have witnessed the fuel transition in 
which oil has lowered the pride of coal and 
menaced the prestige of steam. Summed up, 
we have learned that to stem the flood of pe- 
troleum means to paralyze power and progress 
from farm to factory. 

What are the vital problems that confront 
this super-activity so essential to the upkeep of 
the human and commercial machine? Will its 
tomorrow be as useful and expansive as its 
today? How is the oil supply to be conserved 
or substituted so that future generations may 
continue to employ it to conquer the air, de- 
scend into the deep, drive cars, ships and loco- 
motives—in short, to stoke alike the furnaces 
of war and peace? These, and much more, 
are the gifts of petroleum to the humming age 
that works fast and travels faster. Yet the 
speed at which we move and have our produc- 
tive well-being is matched by the miracle of 
the petroleum advance. What is its ultimate 
objective and what are the possibilities of 
price, refining and production? 

Just as all signs fail in dry weather, so do all 
estimates, to say nothing of forecasts, con- 
cerning petroleum go by the board. Uncer- 
tainty claims the industry. It begins with the elusiveness 
of the crude product itself and extends to nearly every 
phase. Hence the difficulty in reaching any definite con- 
clusion about the future. As a matter of fact, the only 
secure thing about petroleum, in some respects, is its past. 


How Conditions Change 


AKE the vital matter of reserves. With coal, iron and 

copper, the mine owner not only knows precisely where 
he stands but can block out his holdings so as to meet im- 
pending demand and supply. Not so with oil. Feast and 
famine alternate because the conditions that attend drill- 
ing cannot be standardized. Adjoining wells drain one 
another and the result is the frenzied competition which 
inevitably leads to oversupply. Moreover, just as soon 
as consumption and production are about to meet, a new 
pool may be discovered and the flood of petroleum begin 
all over again. The look ahead is necessarily fraught with 
hazard. 

Nearly every prediction made about petroleum has 
been in’ error. Three years ago one of the best known 
American oil statisticians declared that our domestic out- 
put would be at its peak in 1921, when 470,000,000 barrels 
was produced. Most observers agreed with him. Yet 1922 
produced 557,000,000 barrels, while 1923 surpassed this 
record by 168,000,000 barrels. 

I can illustrate the sudden and unexpected changes 
encountered by petroleum executives with an experience 
of one of the Standard companies. After mature delibera- 
tion this corporation placed an order with a shipbuilding 
concern for a large tanker which was to be employed to 
carry excess Mexican crude through the Panama Canal to 
refineries in California, where, at that time, the local 
supply of crude was short of requirements. When the 
tanker was completed, less than two years later, its first 
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The Radiant, an Old Standard Oil Case-Goods Carrier, Used in the 


Orient Trade 


cargo consisted of part of the new flood of overproduction 
in California, which it conveyed to Mexico so that the 
refineries there might not be obliged to shut down for lack 
of raw material. Conditions had exactly reversed them- 
selves while the ship was under construction. 

As recently as last November the American oil industry 
was placing a daily average of 374,000 barrels of all in- 
ventories—that is, crude, refined and semirefined—in 
storage. By the end of January, according to Bureau of 
Mines figures, the surplus of petroleum products was only 
5840 barrels a day. 

During the autumn of 1923 it was calculated that unless 
some new big flush fields were uncovered, production and 
consumption would balance about May or June of this 
year. As I write, which is at the end of March, the 
Government figures for January show that, due to in- 
creasing demand on the one hand and declining crude 
production—mainly the latter—on the other, the period 
of balance will have been reached by the time this article 
appears. A draft on the crude in storage is not improbable. 

The figures for California production—and I use them 
because the output there upset the whole petroleum situ- 
ation last year—are another evidence of the instability of 
oil statistics. In September, 1923, the California output 
was exactly 100 per cent in excess of Pacific Coast de- 
mands. It led toa vast movement of crude to the Atlantic 
Seaboard, with the inevitable demoralization of prices. 
At the end of March, 1924, this excess had dwindled to 
30 per cent. Before the end of the year it will probably 
just meet the normal Pacific Coast requirements. 

To round out the uncertainty which attends all petro- 
leum computations, you must know that whereas the 
American consumption in January, 1923, was 1,847,000 
barrels a day, the corresponding figure for the same month 


this year was 2,092,000 barrels a day—an increase of more 


than 13 per cent. Now you can see why this task of trying 
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to analyze the oil future is well-nigh im); 
ble. It. is like dealing with quicksilver, | 
job, however, must be attempted. 

Let us begin with the most basic of a; 
pects of the problem, which is the pote} 
crude supply. Here you have as many) 
flicting opinions as there are diagnoses a1| 
doctors called in for consultation in a nj 
medical case. 

The generally accepted geological esti) 
is that the entire remaining recoverable p: 
leum resource within the United States isa} 
9,000,000,000 barrels, which, at the pr. 
rate of output—last year we produced ex, 
72.7 per cent of the whole world’s outp) 
crude—would last us a scant fifteen years | 
this supply, 1,340,000,000 barrels is heli: 
to be in Oklahoma, 1,850,000,000 barre. 
California and 2,100,000,000 barrels in| 
Gulf. Coast, Texas and Louisiana fields| 
course, there is always the likelihood of ¢' 
ing up a new area; but geologists believe 
they have combed practically all the pote | 
oil fields in the country. ; | 


The Dry-Hole Ratio Growing 


HE point of view exactly opposite is | 

of the hard-headed, practical’ oil man, | 
says, ““We have always found more oil 
always will.’’ This type, which is represi: 
tive of the old school that. began in Pen’ 
vania and West Virginia, proclaims that)| 
the country needs more oil and will pa), 
price, the industry will find it. 

If you consider that the annual produ} 
of the United States has increased from| 
than 200,000,000 barrels a year to more 
700,000,000 barrels in the last fifteen year) 
contention of the practical man seems rei! 
ably well supported by recent experi’ 
Further inspection of the record reveals 
dence less compatible with the idea the 
can forever go on increasing production m. 
by drilling more wells. 

Out of a total of 90,000 wells drilled d | 
the first third of this fifteen-year peric 
search. of oil and gas, 15,000 were dry ho’ 
failures. At that stage of the industry littl] 
known of the science of oil finding. Petre 
geology was in its infaney and none of th: 
icate instruments for detecting undergr 
conditions favorable for petroleum accumulation it 
vance of drilling had been developed. The wildeatter 
ply went out and drilled where fancy, hunch, expedi 
or some other consideration, not concerned with chanc 
finding oil, dictated. 

During the next five years geology began to hav 
influence. Many impossible areas were eliminated 
drilling was confined more closely to favorable geo 
structure in natural petroleum provinces. In spit 
these precautions, the record shows no improvement. 
the contrary, out of 111,000 wells drilled, 22,000 were: 
holes. i | 

During the past five years, with all the stimulus 0 
creased demand, with record-making high prices over 
of the period, with the almost universal utilization ¢ 
intensive nation-wide geologic study, with prelimi 
testing by core drill and by infinitely sensitive mecha! 
devices, and with the accumulated experience of all | 
vious oil-finding efforts, 30,000 dry holes resulted out 
total of 130,000 wells drilled. Our dry-hole ratio hai 
creased from one in six, through one in five, to nearly 
in four, Ae 

That science and past experience have combine( 
increase the efficiency in finding oil is shown by the 
that the average initial production for each oil well dr 
during the first of these five-year periods was 55 bar 
the second period 100 barrels, and during the past 
years 218 barrels. We have really developed more 
better oil fields, but the hazard and cost of explora 
have steadily mounted for the reason that the pools 
maining to be found are fewer in number, lie at gre 
depths and are less readily evident from surface n¢ 
tions. 

Linked with this problematical future supply is the « 
stantly growing consumption of petroleum products 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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TELL your grocer to send you 


fil LK 


and get this wonderful toy store 


The realest 
toy grocery store- 
you ever saw 


It’s about a foot and a 
half wide, over one foot 
tall; 


— has two shelves and a 
counter that fasten secure- 
ly to a strong backpiece; 


—has 12 toy Libby cans 
in actual colors. 


It’sastore thatwill make 
any child dance with joy. 
A toy that teaches—in 
hours of fun. 


IBBY’S MILK is the finest cow’s milk in the land with nothing 
added but with more than half the water removed—pure cow’s 
milk made double rich! Thousands of good cooks are using it to 
give their cooking greater richness, finer flavor. We want you to 
try it too. 


How to get the toy store 


Tell your grocer to send you Libby’s Milk. Save the labels. When 
you have complete labels from twelve of the 16 oz. cans or com- 
: plete labels from twenty-four of the 6 oz. cans, send them to us with 
) 25c in stamps and we will mail you the Libby Toy Grocery Store 
described above, postage prepaid to any address in the U.S. 


If your grocer doesn’t have Libby’s Milk he can get it for you 
easily. You will find a new joy in cooking with it, and in no time 
you can have this wonderful toy store for your children. Take 


advantage of this special offer now. The milk that 
g00d cooks use 


1/, teaspoons of 
of, Yo butter fat in 


every 16 ounce can 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 505-A Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


This offer is void in Idaho, Nevada, Montana, Colorado, Oregon, Washington, Kansas, Indiana and Wisconsin 
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which the average annual increase over the past four years 
has been more than 15 per cent. We use a larger quantity 
of oil than all the other peoples combined. During 1923 
the per capita consumption in the United States was 5.26 
barrels, as compared with .18 consumption per capita for 
the rest of the world. At the 15 per cent yearly increase 
our consumption for 1929 would be nearly 1,500,000,000 
barrels, a volume of oil which not even the most optimis- 
tic producer expects to supply. The great question there- 
fore is, How and where are we to get our future oil? This 
is the crux of the whole business. 

Analyze our phenomenal increase in the absorption of 
petroleum products and you find that with a greater 
degree of development in refining, combined with the 
natural readjustments in the use of petroleum by-products, 
due to knowledge and experience, the demand for crude oil 
will probably not be so great as these figures indicate. 
Let us examine the facts. 


Our Oil-Burning Merchant Marine 


ASOLINE, kerosene, lubricants, fuel oil and gas oil are 
the petroleum products most in demand. Of these, 
kerosene, except as it replaces gasoline as motor fuel, has 
already assumed a position of declining importance. Elec- 
tricity has largely superseded it as an illuminant through- 
out the country. Though more than 50 per cent of our 
oil was run to kerosene in 1900, only 10 per cent of today’s 
production is converted into kerosene. We therefore do 
not need more oil to make kerosene. 

The consumption of gas oil,which is used for the manu- 
facture of the artificial gas used in the home for cooking 
and heating, has been important for some years, and is 
increasing. So-called water gas, suitable for household 
use, can be made, however, from steam and coal or coke 
without any mixture of gas oil. With the mounting cost 
of gas oil, which can more profitably be converted into 
gasoline through the cracking process, which will be de- 
scribed later, the use of gas oil for gas manufacturing 
will rapidly become less common, and may eventually 
cease entirely. 

On the other hand, there are no substitutes in quantities 
for lubricating oils. Their use, when compared with that 
of gasoline and fuel oil, is not large. In 1923 the gasoline 
consumption was ten times larger and fuel oil fifteen times 
greater than that of lubricants. The question of meeting 
future requirements for lubricants presents no difficult 
problem. 

The disturbing element in the petroleum forecast is 
gasoline. Our 15,000,000 automobiles do not represent the 
point of satura- 
tion byanymeans, 
for we are manu- 
facturing more 
and more cars all 
the time. Last 
year we consumed, 
with exports, all 
but 2,000,000 of 
the 190,000,000 
barrels of gasoline 
that we produced. 
If we cannot main- 
tain our present 
rate of crude pro- 
duction, what is to 
feed this monster 
motor maw? An 
eminent petro- 
leum statistician 
recently declared 
that at the present 
ratio of increase 
our gasoline re- 
quirements for 
1930 will be 
17,000,000,000 
gallons—approxi- 
mately 400,000,- 
000 barrels—or 
nearly two and a 
half times our con- 
sumption in 1922. 

The advance in 
the use of fuel oil 
has been almost at 
the same pace. In 
times of overpro- 
duction the indus- 
try has had no 
other alternative 
than to push the 
sale of fuel oil as 
the quickest way 
to obtain the nec- 
essary increased 
outlet for the 
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excess supply. During such flush periods millions of bar- 
rels of refinable crude have been topped—that is, the 
naphtha content extracted—and the balance sold as fuel 
at a price below the cost of coal. This has resulted in the 
building up of an enormous business for fuel oil. 

Until a few years ago, and outside the navies of the 
great powers, an oil-fueled ship was almost unknown. 
Even in 1920, less than 20 per cent of the world’s shipping 
burned oil. Today nearly all the new tonnage being con- 
structed is equipped to burn oil. The United States 
Shipping Board fleet will illustrate. At the close of 1923 
exactly 351 of its vessels, or 85 per cent, were oil-fueled. 

The quantity of oil required by large ships is little short 
of astounding. On a round trip across the Atlantic the 
giant Leviathan consumes 68,000 barrels of oil. Now con- 
sider the source of this fuel. There are exactly 285,000 
oil wells in the United States, with a total daily output of 
a little more than 2,000,000 barrels, or an average of about 
seven barrels. Thus it would require the daily output of 
the average oil well at the present rate of production for 
the next twenty-five years to fuel the Leviathan for each 
turn-around. 

Yet despite the limits, whatever they may be, of the oil 
reserve, and the amazing and growing increase in the con- 
sumption of petroleum products, the industry faces the 
future confident of its ability to meet whatever emergency 
may arise. Nor is this assurance born of the chronic 
optimism which seems to be the birthright of the American 
oil man. Fundamentally, the fate of petroleum, with the 
varied activities that it endows, seems to rest upon econ- 
omy and science—the combination that has bulwarked 
many an economic hope. 

Far more potent even than economy and science is the 
force that will adjust what the psychoanalysts would call 
the petroleum complex. It lies in that inexorable arbiter 
which is price. When fuel oil, for example, becomes more 
expensive than coal, the black diamond will come back to 
its own. 

Since we have started off with production, basis of the 
industry, it may be well to round out the chapter. What 
first strikes the layman in an appraisal of petroleum—and 
I speak out of my own experience—is what seems to be 
the apparent disorganization that attends output. Petro- 
leum, as I have frequently pointed out in this series, is the 
most elusive and migratory of minerals. — Oil, like big 


game, belongs to the person who captures it. There is no 
closed season, however. The few pessimists in petroleum 
argue that just as we wiped out the buffalo, so must oil 
eventually be eliminated in the frenzied hunt for it. 
Though a well may be capped, as the phrase goes, after 
it begins to flow, there is always the hazard that the initial 


The Oil Tanker H. M. Storey, Belonging to the Standard Oil Company, Passing Through Miraflores Lock, Panama Canal 
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production will not be resumed once it is reopened. a 
dictates that every gallon of oil must be garnered while i 
going is good. It is worth repeating that adjacent we; 
drain one another. This accounts for the competit 
town-lot drilling which invariably leads to economic was, 
Behind all this is the fact that the oil producer must d| 
with human nature as expressed in the perfectly natu} 
desire of the landowner to get all he possibly can out} 
oil in the shortest available time. He gets royalty | 
that oil. | 

The most conspicuous recent example of this econon: 
waste is at Signal Hill in the Los Angeles basin, wh: 
wells are drilled on adjoining town lots, some of them r 
more than 120 feet square. Here you have costly duy. 
cation of effort and a demoralizing flood of oil which h| 
to be disposed of outside its logical geographical mark 
area. Since much of this excess production cannot 
stored because storage is expensive and oil deprecia( 
when confined, a huge quantity of the product, after ¢ 
gasoline had been removed, was sold as fuel oil instead | 
being refined for the many by-products which have great. 
commercial value. It is estimated that the three bonan| 
pools in Southern California will cause the industry | 
ultimate loss of approximately $500,000,000 because 
unnecessary drilling, shrinkage of price due to excess su 
ply and dissipation of gas pressure. 

In the face of these facts the layman raises the questia 
Why cannot production be stabilized so as to prevent t 
recurrent feasts and famines, and at the same time bri) 
about some degree of standardization of price? 

This is easier said than done, and for a variety of reasor 
To begin with, stabilization demands codperation amo)’ 
producers, and the anti-trust laws of the United Stat 
set up a definite bar to this procedure. It would be co. 
strued as conspiracy. The one conspicuous example | 
coérdination for a common purpose came during the wi 
when stern necessity dictated the temporary scrapping 
certain anticonspiracy statutes. 


Insurance Against Oil Shortage 


HE suggestion has been made in some quarters that ; 
likely oil domains be blocked out for exploration pt| 

poses to determine the extent of their resources for co 
servation, and to establish definite reserves such as obta 
in those areas allocated to the Navy. Another is to d/| 
courage drilling of more wells than are necessary to ta 
the oil out of the ground and to meet existing needs. 

These remedies necessitate Federal legislation whi’ 
would bring petroleum dangerously near to governme 
control—a state of affairs which no one in the industry 
and few outside 
desires. Our ex]: 
rience has prov! 
that Uncle Sam 
business is prc: 
ably the most u' 
businesslil: 
individual in t; 
world. Besides, | 
almost unanimo 
consent, Fede 
sponsorship of | 
would stifle thei 
itiative which h 
madeAmerican 
not only synon 
mous with ente 
prise but tk 
agency for mo 
than two-thirds | 
the world outpu! 
and with it, 90 pi! 
cent of the techn 
cal advance. 

Hence our ni 
tive productio 
must continue ii 
more or less hay 
hazard way 
Whether tha 
9,000,000,000 
barrel reserve e» 
ists or not, th 
American oil ma 
has already take: 
out an insurance 
against the failur 
of the home sup 
ply by enterin; 
foreign fields. W: 
are producing 0! 
in Mexico, Centra 
and South Amer 
ica, Rumania, and 
to a very limi 

(Continued on 
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HE very first thing that happened 
prepared me for an exceptional motor- 
ing experience. 

I had pressed the starter and detecting 
no response from the engine, tried a 
second time. There 
Gameneay protesting 
whir, warning me that 
this was unnecessary— 
the harmonized engine 
was running. 

I made a mental 
note to test that silent 
motor throughout its 
entire range of speed. 

The clutch sank beneath my foot; 
getting into gear was like slipping a 
watch into a pocket; and rounding a 
corner I received that characteristic re- 
minder from the wheel to straighten up. 


Right at that moment, the V-63 in- 
fluence came over me. It wasa feeling of 
elation, a glad consciousness of having the 
right car. I knew I was master of traffic. 


In and out we glided, stopping 
smoothly but almost instantaneously 
with those safe Four-Wheel Brakes, 
darting on again at the word ‘*Go’’— 
anxious for the city limits. 


There is a bad stretch of road there, 
but the V-63 smoothed it away, riding 
the ruts with an ease which seemed to 


The REVELATION 
of a RIDE 


AS EXPERIENCED BY A CADILLAC OWNER 


deny their presence. I knew then what 
riding comfort means. 

All of this time I had been con- 
scious of that V-Type eight-cylinder 
engine—or, to put it more accurately, 
conscious that I was 
unconscious of it. 

And now a fine, 
clear road pointed 
straight as an arrow to 
the skyline challeng- 
ing atest. The green 
farms raced by as the 
figures turned up on 


the speedometer— . 


fo 0009/0—1 held it there. 

What a thrill that was! Speed, yes. But 
speed indescribably exhilarating, speed 
without vibration or eflort—comparable 
only to a flight through space. 

I remember having a curious feeling 
that we were idling along when the car 
came down to thirty. 

Such smoothnessand quietness! Above 
all, it is the effortless performance of 
this harmonized engine that sets the 
New V-63 above and apart. 

You may think you know the joy 
of it, but you do not—unless you, too, 
have driven the car. 

And if you have, I believe you will 
agree with me that V-63 performance 
cannot be described or prejudged. It is 
the revelation of a ride. 
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Division of General Motors Corporation 
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one ascending the stairs which led from 

lower Fifth Avenue to his place of busi- 
ness on the second floor of an old loft building. 
The footsteps ceased momentarily 
on the landing outside; someone was 
about to enter. Monsieur Pappillon 
crossed with a single stride to the 
opposite wall, opened a door, passed 
beyond it, and closed the door softly 
behind him. 

The stair had been ascended by 
Mr. Broughton Rombout. He was 
standing now on the landing, spelling 
out the lettering on the door, and 
snoring softly through his big nose 
so as not to disturb the excellent 
after-luncheon cigar which was in his 
bigmouth. Mr. Rombout was a large 
and leisurely person, one for whom 
time and tide waited or went with- 
out. One could not have guessed that 
Mr. Rombout was in a bit of a tem- 
per; his large and clean-shaven face 
was impassive from the heavy white 
brow to the third of his heavy blue 
chins. He drew his left hand slowly 
from the pocket of his woolly brown 
overcoat, took the cigar from his 
mouth, and blew a long thread of 
smoke against Monsieur Pappillon’s 
door. This judicial gesture was 
caused by the legend on the door; it 
said on the door: 


MATHIEU PAPPILLON 
PRIVATE JEWELER 


Mr. Rombout did not know what 
a private jeweler was and doubted, 
therefore, that such a creature could 
be at all. But he opened the door, 
and paced across the threshold. 

His large and prominent brown 
eyes—bold and bulging eyes—nar- 
rowed for an instant as he looked 
about him; it seemed possible to 
him that he had stepped into a lady’s 
boudoir. The chamber—a _ small 
one—was decorated in white and 
gold, with tapestries in the panels 
of the walls. Under the soles of Mr. 
Rombout’s large and gleaming shoes 
was a Bokhara carpet; beside him 
was a long and slender pier glass 
wherein Mr. Rombout—had he been 
so minded— could have surveyed 
over his shoulder the set of the tails 
of his coat. There were also a plump 
little sofa and four plump little chairs, 
all with spindling and golden legs. 
There was a vanity table. But there 
was also the show window looking 
down on crowded Fifth Avenue; it 
was unlikely that a lady—unless per- 
haps a Movie Lady in Her Exquisite 
Home—would care for so much pub- 
licity in her boudoir; nevertheless Mr. Rombout, moving 
with unwonted speed, snatched the excellent cigar from his 
mouth and reached the same hand to his derby hat. But 
at this moment of impending embarrassment Monsieur 
Pappillon, holding a white silk handkerchief to his nose, 
appeared in the doorway through which he had vanished. 

“Ah-h, m’sieur!”’ said Pappillon. 

Mr. Rombout put back the cigar, settled his hat and 
grunted. He leaned his silver-headed ebony cane against 
the plump sofa, slowly took off his overcoat and put that 
upon the sofa, unwound a muffler and put that into the 
pocket of the overcoat. He said “No,” ‘Thank you,” 
and “Never mind,” to Monsieur Pappillon, who was 
circling about him, darting at him, trying to lay hold of 
him, wishful of forcing him back into his overcoat and 
muffler or of helping him out of them. Z 

Mr. Rombout brushed him off and went determinedly 
about his own disrobing. He was evidently a man who 
was not to be helped or hindered, a man who would go his 
own gait. He let himself slowly down upon the sofa, drew 
out his pocketbook, opened it, rose and walked to the 
window, knocked cigar ashes into a Satsuma jar, had a 
look at Fifth Avenue, returned to the sofa, reseated him- 
self, and so in his own good time drew from his gaping 
pocketbook a little tissue-paper packet. He opened the 
tissue paper on the capacious palm of his hand, displaying 


M cae ascen PAPPILLON heard some- 
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“She Say to Me That She Wish to Sell This Emerald, But That No One Must Know. 
She is in Much Need of Ready Money” 


a green gem; and then, for the first time, he looked keenly 
at Monsieur Pappillon. 

So looking, he saw a stout and florid gentleman with 
blond hair standing on end; a gentleman with large and 
China-blue eyes whose lower lids drooped and exposed the 
whites, with full red cheeks and a small and restless red 
mouth. Monsieur Pappillon was round and soft and ap- 
pealing; Mr. Rombout’s bulk was molded on big bones 
and heavy muscles. If it came to a fight—it could not 
have come to a fight with Monsieur Pappillon’s consent, 
but just supposing—the jeweler could have stripped down 
to a shifty middleweight; Mr. Rombout would have had 
the deuce of a time to get below two-twenty. Mr. Rom- 
bout, too, it is to be said, was not a pugnacious person. 
Both of these roly-poly men were in their middle forties. 

“‘Ah-h!”’ said Monsieur Pappillon, rounding his mouth 
and rounding his eyes and leaning to look with reverence. 

“My name is Rombout,” said that gentleman. He 
paused as if the name should tell the jeweler something, 
and then said, ‘‘ Will you kindly tell me, Mr. Pappillon, 
what this thing is?” 

“Pardon,” said the jeweler, drawing the tissue paper 
to his own palm, where he could view the gem to more 
advantage. He moved his hand about, studying the stone; 
Mr. Rombout lay back on the sofa, drew on his cigar, and 
looked at the ceiling. 


WOLFE 


The gem, which was an exquisite grass-g ¢ 
was step-cut; it was faceted like the coy 
tional brilliant-cut diamond, but its shapy 
less triangular as viewed from the side}; 
shape was more rounded, thus} 
ing weight and massing color at t 
inevitable loss in brilliance. Jj 


about six carats in weight. 

“Tt is an emerald, and a be} 
tiful one,’”’ said Monsieur Pap) 
gratulatingly. : 

‘Look again,’’ advised Mr. ]; 
bout after drawing again on his ; 
and watching his blown smoke | 
solve. 

“There is a doubt in msi, 
mind?”’ | 

“Have a good careful look, | 
Pappillon,”’ said Mr. Rombout. | 
hurry.” 

“Tf m/’sieur desires,’ said | 
jeweler, ‘‘I shall take it into the| 
lier and examine it properly, 
not so?”’ 

“Tt is so,”’ nodded Mr. Rom}; 
“Go ahead.” 

“Pardon,” said Monsieur Pa) 
lon. He bowed to Mr. Rombout 
holding the packet this side up | 
care he walked to the doo): 
through which he had entered, bi 
to Mr. Rombout again, opene | 
door, crossed the threshold, and | 
the door behind him. He stoo' 
hind the door, holding the knc 
his hand. He stood thus for as} 
of five minutes, and during all 
time there was distinct anguis 
his fair face as though he was th| 
ened with a grave but unesca] 
injustice. | 

Monsieur Pappillon’s atelier 
small, being a matter of five feet 
and five feet deep; a brusque pi 
might have called it a closet. I 
lit by a single electric bulb andi. 
no windows. Shelves ran abou 
walls, so that Monsieur Pap] 
was standing in an open space 0 
three feet by four feet; no m: 
proper feeling though could hav. 
braided him for calling it his at. 
since it was all the atelier he had 
the shelves were some dozens ¢ 
tle boxes bearing the names of Ww 
sale dealers; in the boxes wereset 
in gold and in silver and in thee 
but costly and fashionable plati) 
A man of proper intelligence, sul 
ing this atelier, might have ded 
that Monsieur Pappillon was 
himself a worker in precious me 
but was a retailer. As Monsieur 
pillon preferred to be regarded ¢ 
original creative artist, and as he 
a proper respect for the intellig 
of mankind, he took care that his clients did not sei 
atelier, except as they might catch exciting glimpses V 
he was in the act of emerging from it with the de 
creative effort bedizening his pink brow. ; 

But now the five minutes had passed, and with this ii 
val had passed Monsieur Pappillon’s hunted look. C 
descended on him, poise, assurance; if aught of pity 
gered in his expression, it was not pity for himself bu’ 
Mr. Rombout. Mr. Rombout, looking up, so diagn 
the jeweler’s emotion, and he grunted, but his grunt lat 
gratitude. Mr. Rombout resented pity. 

“Ah, m’sieur,”’ sighed Monsieur Pappillon, gesticula 
with his head, his faint eyebrows, his plump shoul¢ 
** Alas!” 

“What is it then?”’ asked Mr. Rombout. : 

“This stone, you perceive,” said the jeweler, sit 
down and shivering apologetically, ‘is what we shall 
a triplet.” 

‘A triplet?’ repeated Mr. Rombout. 

“Certainly, m’sieur. And now,” said the jeweler, re 
ing into thin air with expert fingers and picking from i 
invisible triplet to the neglect of the one in Mr. Rombe 
palm, ‘‘let us see what this triplet is—is it not? Iti 
first place and very truly a genuine emerald.” 

Mr. Rombout made a sound in his nose. 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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silt Like Costliest Cars, to Give 
cconomical, Care-FKree Service 


| 


Maxwell goodness is a genuine revelation even 
to motor car experts. 


Owners of the car know it in the economical, 
care-free service. which they enjoy without 
let or hindrance. 


But the experts, like a body 
of European engineers 
which recently toured the 
Maxwell plants, deal in 
the blunt, hard facts of 
steels and factory practices. 


These men know the best 
of Europe and America. 
They voiced amazement 
at the far reaches attained 
by Maxwell’s material- 
quality and painstaking manufacture and in- 
spection—witnessing processes and tests pre- 
cisely the same as those employed for cars 
of the highest price. 


For instance, they saw a chassis frame of 6 inch 
channel and of stock % inch thick—thicker 
than frame stock frequently used even in 
heavier cars. 


They saw a crankshaft 1% inches in diameter— 
perfectly balanced, and heavier and stronger 
by far than seems necessary for an engine of 
Maxwell piston displacement, but one not 
subject to the whip and distortion that mean 
ruinous vibration. 


Seeing the extra size of the three sturdy main 
bearings, and how Maxwell pressure oiling 


+See 


axle gears, crankshaft and camshaft, and all 
parts called upon to withstand stress and strain, 
are fine steels—chrome nickel, and other 
alloys, fully heat-treated. 


floats the shaft in them, they understood 
the uncommonly long life of the bearings. 


They saw a transmission and a rear axle sturdy 
enough for a truck; a front axle so tough that 
even three complete twists 
fail to develop a sign of 
fracture. 


They saw that Maxwell 
makes its own mushroom 
valve-tappets—a most un- 
usual practice—because 
outside sources frankly say 
they cannot meet the rigid 
Maxwell requirements. 


They saw that all front axle 
parts, transmission and rear 


They saw that each individual part in these 
groups is required to pass rigid hardness tests 
before being approved for assembly. 


Scores of other processes could be detailed; 
but they would merely confirm what has al- 
ready been established, namely: — 


That Maxwell quality is decidedly unique and 
superior in a car of this class, and that this 
quality is the sound, sure basis for the econom- 
ical, care-free service which literally sets the 
good Maxwell apart into a class of its own. 


Touring, $875; Sport Touring, $1025; Special Sport Touring, $1045; Roadster, $875; Sport Roadster, 
$975; Club Coupe, $995; Club Sedan, $1075; 4-Passenger Coupe, $1195; Sedan, $1295; Traveler, $1585 


All Prices F. O. B. Detroit subject to current government tax 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Walter P. Chrysler, President and Chairman of the Board 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

“ An emerald, you understand, m’sieur,’’ said the jeweler, 
crossing his plump legs and tilting his head to frown at the 
white-and-gold ceiling, ‘‘is of the beryl. Of the beryl, 
certainly! A green beryl, you understand? But it is, un- 
fortunately, that there are many beryls, and they are not 
all of the true green. Ver-ry few. There is the aquama- 
rine—a pretty stone, that is true, but not of the emerald 
green. But now if one takes this poor aquamarine— 
attend, m’sieur—and cuts it so—on the girdle, is it not?— 
and puts between the two parts of aquamarine a piece of 
glass, a glass of the beautiful emerald green, and cements 
the parts again so—voila! An emerald!” 

“Very interesting,” said Mr. Rombout, finding a match. 
“And what is this job worth?” 

““Who shall say this?’”’ said the jeweler with a beseeching 
smile. ‘‘To the refined people there is a repugnance; to 
the others who would wear such an imitation "/ He 
emitted a quick puff, blowing these others quite away. 

“‘ And what would this stone be worth if it were a genuine 
emerald?” 

““Of such color? Of such make? And somewhat per- 
fect? More than a diamond of the same size, m’sieur. Oh, 
certainly. Far more.” 

“Would it be worth twenty thousand dollars?” 

“This is very difficult to say,”’ said Monsieur Pappillon, 
reaching into the air again for something to measure values 
by. “It is a matter of pleasing one’s fancy. Such a stone 
is of a rarity. What one will pay is the value, m’sieur.” 

“That’s what I paid,’’ said Mr. Rombout. 

“But, no, m’sieur!”’ 

“T mean to say that I paid inheritance tax on that job 
on a valuation of twenty thousand dollars,” said Mr. Rom- 
bout. He compressed his lips and shook his head at the 
jeweler. 

“‘Ah-h!’’ cried Monsieur Pappillon, suddenly clasping 
his head and glaring at his visitor. ‘‘Now I understand 
this! You are M’sieur Rombout, and this stone is that 


Mademoiselle Rombout’s emerald. 
fortune!” 

“Now we're getting somewhere,”’ smiled Mr. Rombout 
encouragingly. ‘‘Perhaps now you know why I came here 
to you.” 

“But certainly, m’sieur. It is that it was I who made 
for Mademoiselle Rombout this imitation!” 

“Good,” said Rombout. ‘‘You admit it. Then where is 
the Rombout emerald? Trot it out.” 

“Tr-rot it out, m’sieur?’’ The jeweler smiled at him 
tenderly. ‘“‘Alas, m’sieur, it is that it is not to be trotted. 
There is no more Rombout emerald. But—pardon—is it 
that Mademoiselle Rombout is dead? But, no!” 

“But, yes,” said Mr. Rombout. ‘I thank you for your 
sympathy; Miss Rombout was my older sister.”’ He blew 
his nose pensively. ‘“‘The Rombout emerald, Mr. Pap- 
pillon,” he said when he had emerged from his handker- 
chief, “ 
two hundred years. Being yourself a man of sentiment, 
Mr. Pappillon, you can appreciate that we have not the 
least intention of parting with it. Not the least intention, 
Mr. Pappillon.” 

““Ah-h,”’ breathed the jeweler despairingly. 

“Therefore,”’ said Mr. Rombout, ‘‘trot it out.” 

“But, monsieur ——”’ 

“About a year ago, Mr. Pappillon, Miss Rombout gave 
you the emerald to reset. The expert to whom I submitted 
it when my suspicion was aroused, removed the stone from 
your setting, as you see. He was generous enough to say 
that the substitution could hardly have been discovered 
while the stone was set, since the edges of the piece of green 
glass were covered.” 

“Hh, bien,’’ said Monsieur Pappillon, speaking rapidly 
while his blue eyes shone with lust for vindication. ‘“‘It is 
that I have made a fraud on Mademoiselle Rombout, 
nest-ce pas. Hah, c’est dréle! Attention, m’sieur ——”’ 

‘Hinglish, or a close substitute,” said Mr, Rombout, 
lifting a hand. ‘‘And do be seated.”’ 


Ah, what a mis- 


is a family heirloom. We have had it for well over. 


May Si 
“Mademoiselle, your sister,”’ said the jeweler, “ 
me here an emerald. A beautiful emerald, m’sieur, |} 
not see such an emerald. She say to me that she 1; 
sell this emerald, but that no one must know. }) 
she is in much need of ready money.” 
“T can believe that,” said Mr. Rombout. “My 
was a rich woman, but she was always in need of , 
“She says to me that I shall buy this emerald, bui} 
shall not sell it again. No one must know, but sl 
emerald is not a thing to hide, is it not? And, in fs 
agree that I shall have the emerald and shall give » 
imitation which no one may penetrate and also oni] 
sand dollars. The emerald I shall cut up and disp) 
and no one shall know.” |: 
““And you cut up the Rombout emerald!” exe 
Mr. Rombout. 7) 
“Not I, m’sieur, but my brother, who is a lapic: 
Paris. I sent to him the stone. He made the im, 
and sent it to me, together with the emerald which | 
cut into three. I gaye to mademoiselle the imitati| 
the money, and the small emeraldsI sold.” 
‘Ridiculous!’ cried: Mr. Rombout. : 

“Criminal, m’sieur,” agreed the jeweler. ‘Ah, | 
emerald! Ah, the woman! Rather I would cut fl 
gers—so, and so.’ 
“T cannot believe that my sister would sell the Ro: 
emerald,’’ said the visitor. 
“There was the-need of money, m’sieur. And | 
indeed say she thought it was an unlucky stone. | 
have such ideas of gems.” 
“T have not heard that,’ said Mr. Rombout. ‘| 
have heard”—he looked mournfully at the false gen | 
palm—‘‘that a genuine emerald changes color w; 
touches the hands of a liar. Have you a bill of sal 
“But your sister would not give me this. She ¢) 
one must know. Thereon, I took instruction in the i 
I was informed that no bill of sale is needed. Iti) 
(Continued on Page 44) | 


It Was a Step<Cut Stone of About Six Carats, and Was Indubitably the Fine Emeraid Which His Ancestor Had Bought From a Spanish Merchant Once Upon a rime 
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Here are a few of the 
attractive patterns! 
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“Just imagine, this 


Congoleum Rug cost only $9.00” 


This young bride has the knack of fixing up her 
kitchen so it’s wonderfully cheerful and attractive! 
Crisp curtains, white enamelled woodwork, dainty 
china and a beautiful Go/d-Seal Congoleum Rug to 
make the whole room bright and shining. 


Patterns for Every Room 


Congoleum Rugs come in such a wide variety 
of artistic patterns that it’s a very easy matter to 
select an appropriate rug for every room. 


Easily Cleaned— Waterproof 


With their firm, smooth surface, Congoleum 
Rugs need only a few strokes of a damp mop to 
remove every spot—every stain. They are thor- 
oughly waterproof and are made entirely without 
seams. Congoleum Rugs lie flat without any fast- 
ening—yet never curl up at the edges or corners. 


Always Look for the Gold Seal 


The Gold Seal shown at the left (printed in 
dark green on a gold background) is pasted 
on the face of every guaranteed Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rug and on every few yards of 
genuine Go/d-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard. It 
protects you against substitutes and gives you 
the assurance of our liberal money-back guar- 
antee. Don’t fail to look for it when you buy! 


On the floor is 
Pattern No. 522. 
The 6 x 9Ft. size 
costs only $9.00 


In addition—these rugs are priced so low and . 
give such good service that there is no other 
floor-covering so economical. 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


6 “x 9 ft.$ 9.00 Pattern No. 386 (shownat 1%x3 _ ft. $ .60 
(pzea9 its ell 2omethe left) ismadeiniallsizes. Gel 3) fe 1.40 
9 x 9 ft. 13.50 The other patterns illus- Ae E 
9 x10% ft. 15.75 trated are madeinthe five ¥ * 474 ft. 1.95 
9 x12 ft. 18.00 large sizes only. XwOn e) fees) 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


“Beautify Your Home With Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs,” 
an interesting new booklet by Anne Pierce, shows all the 
beautiful patterns in their full colors and gives many 
valuable suggestions on home decoration. Our nearest 
office will gladly send you a copy upon request. It is free. 
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CoNGOLEUM CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta 
Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
CONGOLEUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD...... Montreal 


Gold Seal 


dope trader and the smuggler of narcotics last year 

cost the Government $697,406.86. That it was wisely 
and judiciously spent is reflected in the reports of the 176 
officers who were assigned the task of ridding the country 
of a menace that is in no measure losing its force or potency, 
but is from all indications mustering new recruits into its 
ranks every day. 

Statistics at their best are usually dry and uninteresting, 
but when they bear so vitally on the very foundation of 
the prosperity of the American people their significance 
cannot be ignored. War and pestilence have not eaten 
more ravenously into the heart of our manhood and 
womanhood over a period of fifty years than have narcotics. 

When one stops to consider that during the fiscal year 
1923 there were 7201 trials for violations of the Harrison 
Narcotic Act, which was passed to regulate the use and 
sale of the so-called family of dope medicines, compared 
with 1060 in 1917 and 1264 in 1918, there is reason to stand 
more firmly by the guns of defense both financially and 
morally. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year there were 457,953 
ounces of narcotic drugs in customs custody. During a 
twelve months’ period 6,180,582 ounces were imported, 
and 6,450,605 ounces, or more than 200 tons, were with- 
drawn for home consumption, besides that manufactured 
in the United States from imported raw opium. These 
withdrawals were 3,480,706 ounces, or more than 108 tons, 
in excess of those for the previous year. 

In the last year the Government succeeded in convicting 
4194 of these 7201 on trial, who were given prison sen- 
tences totaling 4692 years, 6 months and 23 days, and in 
collecting fines aggregating $291,690.47 and offers in com- 
promise of $48,510.61. In 1922 there were 3131 convictions, 
and sentences imposed of 2814 years, 3 months and 20 days. 
Compare this with 1916, when there were only 486 con- 
victions; and with 1918, when 553 were placed behind the 
bars, and one will ultimately arrive at the conclusion that 
either the Government has but now awakened to a full 
realization of the extent of the drug traffic or that the 
number of addicts has increased at a startling rate within 
the past few years. The percentage of convictions rose 
from 78.3 to 93.6 over a period of eight years. 

When one looks impartially upon the work of the nar- 
cotie section of the Internal Revenue Bureau for the past 
year it must be admitted that when with only 176 officers 
it unearthed 7201 apparent violations, there could not 
have been many laggards in the ranks. Forty completed 
cases a year, some involving even weeks of watching and 
waiting, is a record of which no investigating officer need 
be ashamed. This seems especially noteworthy in view of 
the fact that the entire United States is under the sur- 
veillance of fewer than 200 men. The country has been 
divided into fifteen divisions. Of these Baltimore and 
Chicago are thé largest in point of numbers, each having 
seventeen men. The former includes Maryland, District 
of Columbia, North Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia, a 
total of 131,620 square miles with a population of 8,219,- 
243. The Chicago division covers the states of Illinois, 
Indiana and Kentucky, an area of 133,617 square miles 
inhabited by 11,832,300 people. 


\OLLOWING the carefully covered footprints of the 


Keeping Tabs on the Traffic 


LLICIT dope peddling is nation-wide. It does not con- 

fine itself to the densely populated centers in the East, 
nor to the Pacific Coast with its Oriental element. The 
Kansas City division ranked first with 841 violations; El 
Paso, Texas, second with 648; and Philadelphia third with 
an even 600. Philadelphia proved the best evidence- 
producing division and secured 416 convictions. San Fran- 
cisco came second with 414. Total convictions for 1923 
exceeded the previous year by 1063. 

These are the plain ungarnished facts of the drug traffic. 
The average citizen sees little or knows little of the battle 
of wits that is waging night and day between the dope 
peddlers and the revenue officers. Both are mighty forces, 
backed by huge sums and devoted followers. This, how- 
ever, has served only to make the warfare a more bitter 
and lasting one. 

Each force works under a definite system with the 
balance of power never continually with one side. The 
dope peddler does not sell or transport a bulky commodity, 
and can readily carry $200 worth on his person without 
suspicion. It is because of this and other handicaps that 
the Government works at a great disadvantage, but its 
means and methods are effective and generally get results. 

The traffic is confined chiefly to morphine, heroin, co- 
caine and opium. In the vernacular of the underworld, 
where the trade is at its best, they are called by the first 
letter of their names—M, H and C; opium is known as 
hop, and in some sections as mud. Because of the rigid 
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government supervision the narcotic drug is difficult to ob- 
tain in large quantities. All imported into the country is 
registered; it can be withdrawn only on government 
blanks. This same procedure is followed out, even down 
to the transaction by which the customer receives it from 
his druggist. Narcotic prescriptions are kept separate in all 
drug stores. Government registered order blanks show the 
amount of purchases from the wholesalers, and the total 
amount called for in the prescription file figured in with the 
purchases and the last inventory should show the inspector 
just how much the druggist should have on hand. The 
same system is applied to the wholesaler and importer; and 
the domestic manufacturer, too, is required to make ac- 
curate returns of the products of his opium importations. 
Morphine and heroin are the basic salts of opium. Cocaine 
is the basic salts of cocoa leaves. 

Frequent inspections of drug-store files indicate doctors 
who are freely prescribing the drugs. The name and 
address of the person for whom each prescription is written 
must appear on the order, together with the doctor’s nar- 
cotie registration number. Legitimate handling of drugs 
is well controlled under this system, and few drug stores or 
wholesale houses make themselves parties to illegal schemes 
to market dope. 


Where the Dope Comes From 


OLLAND and Southern European countries are the 

chief sources of the supply that finds its way into the 
hands of the peddler and theaddict. Well-devised smuggling 
schemes are almost impossible to thwart unless the officers 
have advance information. Crews of freight and tramp 
steamers are the chief offenders. Their drug cargo is not 
bulky or readily discovered, and may be brought ashore a 
pocketful at a time without notice. Ships plying between 
Dutch and American ports are closely watched, and in- 
spections can in no way be casual ones. Favorite hiding 
places on steamers are behind the fire box in the boiler 
room, in the bilges and lifeboats, and the more ingenious 
smugglers have secreted large quantities in rubber bags 
submerged in the oil tanks. One vessel under suspicion 
made several trips with packages of morphine wrapped in 
oilcloth and lowered into the water tanks between decks. 
These cargoes are hustled ashore to the plants, as they are 
called, which in turn market their goods through the 
peddler. The importers, the real feeders of the trade, are 
difficult to reach, and unfortunately convictions in their 
class have been few. Engineers, stokers, sailors and even 
ships’ officers find a ready market for all opium deriva- 
tives. One engineer who was caught through information 
furnished the Government by a shipmate said that if he 
could have made two more trips unmolested—and he had 
made only three prior to being arrested—he would have 
been comfortably fixed for the rest of his life. 

Agents of the illicit American drug trade are to be 
found throughout Southern Europe. Morphine and cocaine 
shipped abroad have been reshipped to the United States 
andsold on thestreetsin the very city where they were man- 
ufactured. Much of the drug sent to Mexico is smuggled 
back across the border and sold at a substantial profit. A 
renegade American living just across the line from E] Paso 
was found to have stored in his bedroom more than 
$80,000 worth of morphine and heroin, which was to be 
carried into the city and sold to the dealers. There are no 
great amounts brought in from Canada. 

Ordinarily the only way to wipe out an evil is to get at 
its root, but this seems to be almost an impossibility with 
the drug traffic. Avenues of entrance are so numerous and 
chances of detection so remote that nearly all the energies 
of the law are devoted to following the hidden and almost 
obscure trail of the dealer and his salesman, the peddler. 

All the craftiness of a wily, foxlike people has been used 
in such a systematic way that it would not be difficult to 
convince the average intelligent person that it was a plan 
that could be formulated only by a well-organized and long- 
established institution. There is no element lacking in a 
long series of well-defined moves to weaken the chances 
of success, except the very foundation on which all en- 
during enterprises are built—human loyalty. It is through 
the lack of this in the underworld dope ring that the Gov- 
ernment has been able to accomplish so much that it 
might not otherwise have been able to do, and has been 
able to follow through the obscure byways the trail of the 
peddler. 

One hundred and seventy-six able-bodied revenue offi- 
cers, picked for physical fitness and experience in investi- 
gating and detective work, would be as successful in pur- 
chasing dope within the ring as they would be in buying a 


snowplow in Arabia. The dope addict has his owr: 
ports—a sallow, pasty complexion, extreme neryoy 
a shuffling gait; he is generally prematurely gra) 
makes a lackadaisical appearance. The pupil of the: 
the index to the type of drug he is using. Cocaii 
opium users have dilated pupils, while the addi¢c 
confines himself to either morphine or heroin has ¢ 
little larger than a pin head. Some offset this by pu) 


on the traits and symptoms as the skilled physi 
it is seldom that one who is not a habitué can co 
peddler that he is. | 

Without the visible characteristics of an addi 
revenue agent would have a great deal of trouble ir 
ing one purchase a year. And then there is called t, 
up the trail the biggest single element in the crusad) 
stool pigeon, or informer. Men and women, form 
dicts, have been of great service in securing eviden) 
information. The majority of the stool pigeons are} 
bearing all the earmarks of drug users. They g: 
dence of sales that revenue agents could n 
Some, actuated by a desire to save others as they 
themselves been saved, do heroic work. Others, wu 
pletely to break away from the inclination toward { 
ing and lack of dependability characteristic of thi 
user, are seldom if ever used, although they report 
officials regularly in the hope of getting an assign 

The Government would not, of course, employ 4 
and frequenters of the underworld, and compensat) 
their services is provided for through a reward s) 
Evidence that results in conviction may net an in’ 
anywhere from $50 to $500. The majority of them 
ever, depend on their witness fees at trials and then 
allowance of five cents for each mile traveled to act 
capacity of witness. One of the most capable work 


‘woman—who secured 82 convictions last year, earn 


than $1500. 

Each division in addition to its regular officers — 
least half a dozen informers. An allowance of aj) 
mately $800 a year is made to each agent in charge | 
evidence. The stool pigeons generally negotiate the| 
with the agent, if possible, as a witness. 
| 


Evidence Necessary to Convict 


| 

AREFUL scrutiny of crowds by the practiced ey 
revenue agent will invariably reveal the addict. | 

as unmistakable to the experienced inyestigator as t | 
ning glow of a distant fire. His movements are watc | 
several days and nights. The people with whom h| 
ciates and the places he frequents are all carefu. 
corded, and these facts turned over to the stool pigeo 
picks up the trail and tries to win the confidence’ 
associate and make a buy. Occasionally relativ 
friends of victims give the authorities valuable in| 
tion, and the source of supply is often stopped by fol 
them. The house or person is spotted. Under the g| 
being an addict the informer worms his or her way i)| 
good graces of the traders and frequently spends ; 
weeks getting evidence as to places of storage and a’ 
of supply. . 
Careful traders and peddlers are naturally suspic | 
newcomers, and as an evidence of good faith ask | 
former to take a shot. The answer is generally | 
effect that it is eaten, and a pill is put in the mou 
shifted under the tongue. 
Evidence of two purchases is necessary for cony 
On the first quest for drugs the stool pigeon makes | 
dinary buy and takes the deck—a deck contains| 
doses and generally costs a dollar—to the office, Ww 
is labeled and set aside. A day or so later a second | 
made. Before entering the house, if the purchase is. 
made in a dwelling, the stool pigeon is thoroughly sea 
and searched again after the purchase has been mad 
matter of evidence. On the third Visit the buyer 
marked money, and as soon as he or she comes out) 
house the members of the narcotic squad arrest an 
the inmates and thoroughly search them and the ho 


| 
One well-known sign that an addict is running ou’ 
his system is literally crying for more, is frequent ya 
and sneezing. In the tenderloin districts of the big 
where the peddlers are ever alive to the demands 
trade, a man or woman yawning or sneezing on the i 
has not long to wait for a signal to proceed to th 
corner, The two persons concerned pass in close prox 
The buyer says, ‘A deck of H,” and the other, “Or 
lar.” Each walks to the farther end of the street, | 
about, and as they brush past each other the excha’ 
made. This leads generally to a series of sales, the 
of the peddler in and out of his haunts, and a late 
covery of his cache. i | 
(Continued on Page 48) { 
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S AMERICA following the ancient civili- 
zations of Greece and Rome into deca- 
dence and oblivion? The question was 
t to the late Doctor Steinmetz at a con- 
ence last summer. With a humorous twinkle in his eye 
e great scientist replied that whether the country was go- 
s to the dogs or not depends upon two things—your age 
d your digestion. 
Continuing in a more serious vein, he discussed two 
her and possibly more scientific reasons for a continuance 
our present civilization. Both the older systems were 
sed upon slavery. Advantages and luxuries were pro- 
red for the few at the expense of the many. Oppression 
came unbearable and the state crumbled. Today we 
ve made slaves of steam and electricity. Everyone 
joys most of the benefits of our present civilization and 
ere need be no submerged nine-tenths to overthrow it. 
The older city states got on well, according to Doctor 
einmetz, until they expanded beyond their own limits and 
tempted to govern broad areas. Communication was slow 
d the governing had to be done too much by the residents 
the capital city. Imagine us today governed entirely 
‘the residents of the City of Washington or Boston or 
Janta or any other single city. Very naturally, misunder- 
andings arose and things went to pieces. Today our news- 
pers, telephones, telegraphs and radio broadcasts make 
possible for the most remote citizen to know what is 
ing on at all times. Truly representative government is 
sible today. Bitter pills, these purely scientific reasons, 
r those who delight in drawing deadly parallels to prove 
eir fears, but facts are illuminating and have a way of 
2>aring up a controversy. 
We are approaching an open season, politically speak- 
g, and other fears and dire predictions will be brought 
-our attention. Europe has been in a bad way econom- 
ally, politically and socially; and Europe may bea cam- 
‘ign issue. Our own Middle West has a grievance and 
ie several blocs in Congress will have as many programs 
reform to promote. Between now and next November 
ie public will witness much plain and fancy mud slinging. 
ire prognostication of what will happen if the other 
llow is elected. will be circulated freely. We shall hear 
uch of financial collapse abroad and moral collapse at 
yme. It is probable that we shall be dizzied a bit by all 
ie conflicting testimony. Confusion is contagious, and 
fore it gets started it may be well to get a good firm hold 
1 the facts—facts about the United States and its position 
the world today. 


The Nation’s Mineral Wealth 


F WE, as business men, were interested in any concern, 

we would study its balancesheet. Let’s suppose then that 
e go to Washington and demand a statement of the con- 
tions of this enterprise in which we are all interested. We 
ould have to visit several departments for our facts, but 
ice collected they would look much like any other state- 
‘ent of condition. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that we begin by taking 
scount of stock, that we check up on raw materials, and 
‘ake out our inventory. Compared with world production 
le should find our national production about as follows: 
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Examining these figures a bit further we find pig-iron 
eduction to be three times that of Germany, our nearest 
»mpetitor. Lead production is two and a half times that 
. Spain, the second producer. Our copper tonnage and 
ine production exceed those of any other nation. In silver 
ar production of 55,500,000 ounces is about equaled by 
at of Mexico. In oil, however, we exceed our southern 
»ighbors by about two and a half times. 

There are, in fact, very few materials and commodities 
at must be brought into the United States from the out- 
de. Among the minerals we find manganese, tungsten, 
a, platinum and certain chemicals as imports. Agricul- 
‘rally we import hemp, jute, rubber, sugar and coffee, al- 
ough some of these could be produced within our own 
bundaries. Silk and wool comprise the two prominent 
himal products imported. Without intent to boast at all, 
ie facts indicate that our national warehouse is exceed- 
gly well stocked with practically all necessary materials. 

Some have been alarmed at the possibility of exhausting 

oil and coal supplies unless more conservative plans 

e adopted. One might assume, for instance, that our 

to manufacturers would be deeply interested in a pos- 

le shortage of gasoline. They declare, however, that 

e could manage if every oil well in the country went 


dry, because potatoes provide a source for fuel alcohol that 
could be made in any desired quantity at a reasonable 
price. Other substitutes for gasoline as fuel are readily ob- 
tainable, but it would be more difficult to replace petroleum 
as a lubricant. Doubtless some substitute will be devel- 
oped and waiting as the need arises. 

We have had so much trouble with coal these last few 
years that the terrifying effect of predicted famine is some- 
what lessened. ‘‘Permanent shortage” and “perpetual 
shortage” sound much alike, and we are already used to 
the latter. Our undeveloped water powers, however, will 
furnish heat, light and power in abundance, wherever and 
whenever it is needed. Incidentally it has been estimated 
that our known coal beds will supply us for 6033 years! 

If we are to add to our mineral resources our agricultural 
production of principal crops we find that the United 
States supplies, compared with world production, 
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Corn, you will note, seems to be almost entirely an 
American product, and it is our biggest money crop. The 
corn harvest in 1923 represents $2,222,000,000 in gross 
wealth, and when you figure that every one of those dollars, 
starting with the farmer, worked its way through our com- 
mercial structure, to be spent over and over again, you 
realize that corn is responsible for a large slice of Amer- 
ican business. 


Agricultural Readjustment 


HE fortunes of the South tend to rise and fall with 
cotton. Raising more than half of the world’s supply, 

we fill our own needs and have a surplus to export. The 
South is especially prosperous at the present time, profit- 
ing from the high prices at which cotton is now selling and 
from the diversified farming which is constantly increasing. 

Wheat is also an export product—in normal years we 
sell about one-quarter of our crop abroad—and it is this 
foreign market, or rather lack of one, that has disappointed 
the growers this last year. Without our usual volume of 
export we have more than we can use at home, and the 
price naturally drops, as it always does when supply ex- 
ceeds demand. 

These sudden changes in market channels throw things 
out of joint for a while and cause temporary loss and suf- 
fering. In time, however, economic law will adjust mat- 
ters. Low prices for wheat this year will tend to discourage 
the farmer on this crop and he will grow a little less wheat 
next year, and more of something else. Within two or three 
years production and therefore supply will have decreased, 
and wheat. will command a better price. 

If things go too far in this direction and wheat becomes 
scarce, high prices will attract the farmer and larger acre- 
age will be planted the following year. If we have no 
foreign market for wheat we shall eventually grow three- 
quarters as much and grow more of something else. 

This may seem hard to the farmer who feels that he is 
situated so that he can grow nothing but wheat; and if he 
can grow nothing else his position is precarious at best. 
Most farmers, however, can diversify their crops, and do 
so each year for protection against these fluctuations. Like 
the investor who diversifies his list of securities to protect 
himself against disaster, due to the misfortunes of any one 
concern, the wise farmer diversifies his crops and .knows 
that he will get an average return for his labor. 

Present weakness in wheat prices is the reaction from 
war demands. High prices, when we were called upon to 
feed the world, put hundreds of thousands of new acres 
into wheat. Postwar economic conditions in Europe cut that 
abnormal demand for wheat considerably. The situation 
has changed. The farmer will not get what he calls good 
prices for his wheat until he has adjusted supply to cur- 
rent conditions, 

Coéperative marketing and more direct distribution may 
help the wheat farmer to get a larger proportion of the 
ultimate price of his product, but that ultimate price will 
be determined by the law of supply and demand. You can 
no more legislate prices up or down than you can legislate 
water to run uphill. You can dam the stream for a time, 
but the dam soon fills, and when it breaks the valley is 
flooded. 

Other small grains and garden crops, together with hay 
and ensilage, make up the balance of our crops. An abun- 
dant supply of these exists for all our needs. Therefore 
looking ahead we have little to fear in the agricultural field. 
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One of the newspapers has recently carried 
a sensational story depicting America starv- 
ing to death because of increased population 
with decreased agriculture. The argument 
is, of course, ridiculous. Economic law will see that there 
is plenty of agriculture. If foodstuffs begin to run short, 
high prices will bring new blood to the farms. As far as 
increased population is concerned, it is estimated that an 
area the size of the state of Florida would feed the entire 
country if we farmed as intensively as Japan does today. 

Our lumber supply is really in a more precarious posi- 
tion. Available lumber reserves within our borders are now 
estimated at 2,535,000,000,000 board feet—about two- 
fifths of the world’s supply. Our annual consumption is 
running about 40,000,000,000 board feet a year. On this 
basis without counting on reforestation or an increase in 
population, present supplies will last about seventy years. 
Most states, however, already have reforestation projects 
under way, and more scientific cutting, with necessary re- 
planting, can perpetuate our lumber supply indefinitely. 

Having satisfied ourselves regarding supplies we turn to 
equipment, to the machinery that converts raw stuff into 
usable conveniences and provides work for our industrial 
population. In the nation’s workshops we find a manufac- 
turing capacity capable of turning out over $50,000,000,000 
worth of products every year—a capacity that actually 
turned out $62,041,795,000 worth in 1919. 

Blast furnaces and rolling mills within our borders 
produce annually 35,000,000 tons of steel or 43 per cent of 
the world’s steel production. The automobile plants of De- 
troit and vicinity turn out 90 per cent of the world’s auto- 
mobiles—an estimated production of over 3,000,000 cars 
in 1923 breaking all records. 

It has been argued that we must have foreign markets to 
absorb the production of our factories. Normally about 
7 per cent of our product is exported, which, to be sure, is 
more than the profit on making it; yet such trade is not 
absolutely necessary. The problem is not one of volume and 
outlet, but one of proper adjustment and equitable rela- 
tionship. There is no such thing as too many goods, pro- 
vided they are increased proportionally and gradually. 

Let’s suppose, for instance, that every factory in Amer- 
ica could double its output tomorrow morning. Price 
levels would change, but we should soon find that our 
dollar would buy twice as much. We could have two cars 
instead of one. Twice as many roads would be paved. 
More schools would be built and we’d have another pair 
of shoes for Sunday. We could all have twice as much, and 
America alone would absorb double our present industrial 
production without a foreign market. 
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A hie: point is that we can have too much window glass, 
but not too many houses. As soon as one product in- 
creases in volume faster than the average, there is trouble. 
The problem is to maintain proper adjustment at all times. 
When foreign trade suddenly ceases there is a surplus of 
these few products here at home and the maladjustment 
causes trouble; hence people say we must have foreign 
trade. Their reasoning is not sound. I do not say that we 
should not have foreign trade; we are probably much 
better off with it, but from an economic point of view it is 
not essential to the future prosperity of American industry. 

Returning to our inventory, we are confronted with an 
endless category of equipment capable of turning out any- 
thing from fine watches to knock-down factories. We seem 
equipped to make anything the human race needs—or 
imagines it needs, for that matter—in almost unlimited 
quantity. Moreover, our railroads, by far the most highly 
developed in the world, provide a transportation system 
with a freedom of circulation necessary to a healthy and 
prosperous industrial development. 

Nor is this industrial organization hampered by class 
control. Our businesses are not inherited as they are in 
some countries, but are for the most part owned by thou- 
sands of individual stockholders. Management is deter- 
mined on the basis of ability and efficiency, not upon spe- 
cial privilege. A new enterprise may be launched and 
financed by anyone who can demonstrate the need for it 
and can furnish convincing proof that he is capable of man- 
aging it. 

The recent developments toward employe and consumer 
ownership are distinctly encouraging and point to a sound 
solution of our industrial disputes. Yes, America is rich 
not only in labor resources but also in labor possibilities. 
In America there is no need of the thousands of workers 
in our great industries to strike to gain their ends. Violence 
is too expensive. It costs the workers much in suffering 
and loss of earning power; it costs the management and the 
owners their earnings; it costs the public the service it has a 
right to expect. Instead, the workers will buy up the stock 
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of their concern in the open market. The 
investment of a few hundred dollars each 
will purchase control; then they can de- 
termine wages, hours and working condi- 
tions to suit themselves. The formation of 
brotherhood banks by some of the large 
labor unions is the first step in this develop- 
ment. Po 

If we examine the present condition of 
New England railroads, for instance, we 
find that for a number of years they have 
been struggling along. There are 395,054 
outstanding shares of Boston and Maine 
common stock. The New York, New 
Haven and Hartford has 1,571,179 such 
shares. The total of the two systems, or 
1,966,233 shares, has a market value of, 
say, twenty dollars each. The employes of 
the Boston and Maine number about 30,000, 
while the pay roll of the New Haven system 
lists something over 37,000, making a total 
of 67,000. The suggestion that the employes 
gradually acquire control of these shares is 
by no means impossible. In order to control 
the roads they wouldneed hold only about 
half the shares—or about sixteen shares an 
employe. By making customary arrange- 
ments with the banks the workers could in 
this way buy control of their roads at a pro 
rata initial investment of only $160. 

Some may think this would spell ruin, but 
it need do nothing of the sort. The worker, 
as owner, will not run his own concern into 
the ground and will not jeopardize his own 
interests. I firmly believe that many of our 
great industries would be safer today in the 
hands of their workers than they are now 
at the mercy of suspicious and ignorant 
agitators who, willingly or no, often demand 
more than the industry can stand. The 
increased interest and energy on the part of 
the worker-owner should in any event more 
than offset any mistakes he may make in 
getting adjusted to his new position. The 
very fact that the wage workers of the 
United States are well enough off to do this 
is additional evidence of the self-sufficiency 
of America. 

Legislative rate fixing has been necessary 
in the public-utility field to protect the con- 
sumers of gas, electricity and transporta- 
tion, but unfortunately it has not always 
been intelligent. Charges have often been 
reduced to the point where satisfactory 
service was impossible, and everyone has 
suffered. Transportation rates have served 
as a political football for opposing candi- 
dates without regard for the real interest of 
the public or the utility itself. If the stock 
of the electric-power company or transit 
line is in the hands of its own customers 
the problem is well on the way to solution. 
On one hand, the owners will not support 
unfair political action that paralyzes their 
own industry and threatens their equity. 
On the other hand, if the utility prospers, 
its earnings go back to the community in 
the form of dividends, and the public enjoys 
efficient service practically at cost. 


Our National Balance Sheet 


The economic health movement is spread- 
ing in American industry and the United 
States is richer from this standpoint than 
any other country in the world. 

The bankers among us may want to see 
the financial statement, and though it does 
not represent our true wealth it may be 
well to see just how the books balance when 
we consider our condition in dollars and 
cents. 

The total wealth of the United States is 
estimated at $350,000,000,000, or a per 
capita wealth of $3132. Against this we 
have a national debt figured on a per capita 
basis at $197. Our per capita equity then is 
$2935. Great Britain shows a total wealth 
of only $180,000,000,000—a little more 
than half that of the United States. Against 
this, however, the British subject owes 
through his government $805. In France 
conditions are much worse. A per capita 
wealth of $2550 is cut into by a debt of 
$1559, leaving a net worth of but $991. 
Italy with a per capita wealth of $772 is 
ie with a debt of $562, leaving but 

210. 

In business it is assumed that a ratio be- 
tween assets and liabilities of 2 to 1 is safe. 
That is, if a concern has assets of $100,000 
and liabilities of not more than $50,000 it is 
a good credit risk. As soon as its liabili- 
ties increase beyond the halfway mark its 
credit rapidly declines, and when liabilities 
exceed assets it is bankrupt. 

Applying this rule to nations, we find 
that the United States of America stands at 
the head of the list with a ratio of 15.9 to 1, 
which means that we have national assets 
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valued at $15.90 to every dollar of national 
debts. Great Britain follows, with a ratio 
of 4.7 to 1. France we find is very near the 
danger mark, with a little less than 2 to 1. 
Italy figures but 1.4 to 1, and from a strictly 
commercial viewpoint presents a poor 
credit risk. 4 

The financial condition of the United 
States of America, however, examined in- 
dividually or in comparison with other 
countries, is sound enough to engender en- 
thusiasm in the most conservative and 
cautious of bankers. Our average per 
capita income is more than $600 a year, 
and is steadily increasing. National income 
divided for families of five gives us an 
average family income over $3000. If 
sound financial machinery is necessary for 
stable government and progress we have 
nothing to fear from this quarter. 

Having finished with the items included 
in the ordinary balance sheet, we come to 
an asset that in my estimation outweighs 
all others. The census department tells us 
that there are 111,700,000 people in Amer- 
ica. That means there are 111,700,000 
human souls, capable of almost limitless 
possibilities. It takes but one of them to 
make an Edison, a Schwab, a Steinmetz, or 
a Coolidge. Although the United States 
has only 6 per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion, it has a great bulk of the world’s ma- 
terials to work with and has an opportunity 
for growth and development in human souls 
without equal or precedent. 


Constructive Religion 


Statistics have led me to believe that the 
entire progress of civilization has been due 
to less than 2 per cent of the people. Two 
in a hundred, perhaps, have vision and 
really think for themselves; the ninety- 
eight others follow. Two in every hundred 
people are responsible for the progress of 
your city—they do the planning and de- 
veloping; the rest follow. A hundred years 
ago the ratio was even smaller. It is grad- 
ually increasing. The difference between 
these leaders and the ninety-eight followers 
is a matter of vision. 

How can the percentage of the progres- 
sive be increased? Studying scores of in- 
dividual cases, I find that almost always it 
is religion that has furnished the inspira- 
tion. I do not mean theology or creed, but 
rather plain fundamental religion. It is 
religion that furnishes the spark which 
causes men and women to create families, 
industries and cities which are to survive 
them. The men and women without re- 
ligion merely desire to feast and amuse 
themselves, doing nothing for posterity. 

With these facts before us the wave of in- 
terest in religion that has developed during 
the past year takes on a new significance. 
The favorite topic of discussion at business 
lunches is no longer batting averages and 
prize fights, but practical problems in re- 
ligion. I do not say that these discussions 
are reverent, but I do say that the so-called 
hard-headed American business man is 
coming to see that there is more to life than 
dollars and that something more than me- 
chanical efficiency is necessary to true and 
permanent success. This is one of the most 
optimistic developments in twenty years! 
Moreover, America has the most wonderful 
field in the world for the growth of this re- 
ligious seed. 

Population has increased 47 per cent 
since 1900. The value of our manufactured 
products has increased 283 per cent during 
this same period. We raise 50 per cent 
more wheat, by bushel, than we did at the 
beginning of this century. Mines have 
shown an increase of 267 per cent in value 
of production. The aggregate savings de- 
posits of all classes of banks in the United 
States has increased 83 per cent from 1914 
to 1922. Population has increased but 11 
per cent during this period. 

Your dollar can be spent for two sorts of 
things which are classified economically as 
“production goods” and “consumption 
goods.” Things used to produce other 
things come under the first classification, 
while things we use up come under the lat- 
ter. If a carpenter spends a dollar for a 
necktie he is buying a “consumption good” 
which he will wear out and throw away. 
If he spends the dollar for a hammer, which 
he can use to build many other things, he 
has invested in a “production good.”’ Some 
things might be classified either way, de- 
pending upon what you do with them. A 
piece of lumber is a production good when 
it is used to build a workbench, but it is a 
consumption good when it is burned to 
heat the house. 
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Every dollar put in a savings account is 
really invested in some production good— 
it goes on making more wealth. If the bank 
loans it to a concern building a factory it 
provides work for people and goes on pro- 
ducing for years. If the bank invests it in 
the bond of a railroad it may help to open 
up a whole new section and make available 
millions of dollars’ worth of natural re- 
sources and new land. If it is invested in a 
water power it helps to develop heat, light 
and power that will not only benefit us but 
will serve future generations. Dollars in 
savings accounts spell more rapid future 
development and greater wealth for every- 
one. 

There is good reason to believe that we 
shall make even more progress between now 
and 1944 than we have made during the 
past twenty years. Despite the constant 
fluctuations that will probably continue 
to beset American business, regardless of 
which political party is elected at this or 
at any other election, the United States 
of America is fundamentally, economically 
and spiritually sound. The X—Y line of na- 
tional growth should tend constantly up- 
ward. We need only to keep our feet on the 
ground and our hearts right. We must not 
lose our hearts or become selfish. 

How should our own self-sufficiency affect 
our negotiations with Europe? Because we 
are on dry land is no reason why we should 
refuse to throw a life preserver to anyone 
who is overboard. Because we have plenty 
to eat and wear is all the more reason why 
we should share with others. The real 
pleasures of life come from helping friends, 
neighbors, and especially those in trouble. 
The world’s greatest economist, Jesus, 
stated a fundamental truth when He said, 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Hence, I am not presenting these facts 
regarding America’s self-sufficiency as any 
reason why we should not help Europe in 
its present difficulty. It is our duty and 
will be a pleasure to give aid to Europe 
whenever the opportunity presents itself. 


If Europe Were Submerged 


There are, however, two fundamental 
facts which should be recognized. The first 
should be clearly kept in the minds of Eu- 
rope, and the second should be clearly kept 
in the minds of our own people. These two 
facts are as follows: 

Europe should fully understand that 
America is dependent upon Europe for ab- 
solutely nothing. There are a few rare 
minerals which have not yet been found on 
the American continent, but these are not 
essential to our health, happiness or pros- 
perity. Rubber is not raised as yet in the 
forty-eight states of the Union, but it doubt- 
less could be, and surely Latin America 
could easily supply all the rubber, sugar 
and other tropical demands of our nation. 
Without Europe those who are now pro- 
ducing for export would be obliged to turn 
their energies to goods used in home con- 
sumption. Farmers who are raising wheat 
would turn to products of which the people 
of the United States do not get enough. 
Manufacturers of exported goods would 
turn to the manufacture of bathroom 
equipment, heating equipment, and electri- 
cal equipment, of which a great number of 
American homes are still in need. If Eu- 
rope were submerged under the ocean it 
would hurt us severely for a few years; but 
as soon as the farmers, manufacturers, im- 
porters and exporters became adjusted to 
the situation, everyone here would again be 
busy and prosperous supplying the needs of 
our own people. Almost the only real loss 
would come upon the American investor 
in European securities, for certainly there 
would then be no argument as to whether 
European debts should be canceled! Eu- 
rope should clearly understand the very 
unusual position of the United States in 
this regard. Such a position is held by no 
other nation in the world. The self- 
sufficiency of our country actually puts us 
in a class by ourselves, and thereby we are 
naturally the envy of the rest of the world. 

This brings me to the other important 
conclusion; namely, that when Europe is 
anxious for tools with which to work instead 
of money with which to play politics, then 
it is up to us to’give Europe the helping 
hand. 

There is nothing so dangerous for a fam- 
ily or an individual as great prosperity and 
a feeling of self-sufficiency. When a family 
or individual reaches such a point it is the 
beginning of the end. Hence the saying, 
“Tt is only three generations from shirt 
sleeves to shirt sleeves.’”’ The same principle 
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applies to nations. Whenever Europe | 
a mood to be helped and an opportunity) 
real service presents itself, we must ac} 
it even though it means a temporary sg); 
fice for us. a 

These two thoughts are what I desir} 
leave in the minds of readers. One ig 
supplement or complement of the ot 
one is the hatchet and the other the han| 
one the lock and the other the key. Euro; 
pride will never be humbled, Europe | 
never repent of its sins, Europe will nj, 
stop playing poker with the lives of its pe) 
as chips until she realizes that the world 
get on without her and that she no lo): 
occupies the position which she did }) 
years ago. | 

On the other hand, America’s grea; 
danger today is this self-sufficiency of wl 
I have been talking, because self-sufficie 
very easily leads to selfishness, inefficie 
and general degeneracy. 

Let me close with a homely story wl 
happened near Gloucester, Massachuse. 
where I spent the first eighteen yearei | 
life and where my father and mother |) 
live today. The officer of one of the ba. 
of that city, an earnest Christian man, . 
a deacon in one of the local churd: 
Moreover, he was not the typical } 
England deacon that has been writ! 
about in so many storybooks—not an 
who kept the Sabbath and everything || 
he could lay his hands on. He was a’ 
man in every sense of the word, who can 
his business into his religion and his relig 
into his business. He earnestly tried ey 
day of the week, Sunday included, to bhi 
service to the people of his city. 
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Like every banker, he had many : 
agreeable things to do. He had to). 
“No” many times when he would mi 
rather have said ‘‘Yes.”” He was obligec: 
refuse people requests for money when 
heart made him want to grant it, and. 
was obliged to foreclose mortgages whe) 
made him feel very, very bad to do so. | 
however, always had his feet on the grow 
and always had a reason when he s 
“Yes”? and when he said “No.” 

The story is told that once when 
turned down a request for money by af. 
pant young man he was answered, 
thought you were a Christian man, but > 
parently your actions differ from your p 
fession. Did not Jesus say that you sho 
give to him that asketh, and any who wo | 
borrow you should not turn away?” 

“Yes,’’ replied the New England bank 
“Jesus did say this, and I constantly try. 
keep it in mind. Jesus, however, did 3 
say whether one should give money, pr 
erty or good sound advice. Furthermc 
I believe that if Jesus were here in the be 
this morning it would be good sou 
advice that He would give you rather th 
money. If you will just step into the 
rectors’ room I will gladly give you so. 
good advice.” | 

The young man was taken into the 
rectors’ room and was told some of 1 
fundamentals of business success. Hew 
not given the money he desired, but he » 
given something which was worth far mc 
to him than that money would have be¢ 
and he will tell you today that that fathei 
talk was the basis of his future success. — 

In connection with this talk the New Er 
land banker told the young man one mc 
thing—namely, that when Jesus did advi 
people to be generous he advised them 
be generous with their own property al 
not with that belonging to someone els 
Of course the money which the young m: 
wished to borrow was not the banker’s 
the stockholders’ money, but rather w 
the money of thousands of local peop! 
The banker was merely trustee of tk 
money, and had no right to give it away | 
even to loan it excepting on good securit, 

Is there not a lesson in this incident of 
boyhood days which all of us can take i 
heart in connection. with this foreign situ: 
tion? Europe needs help today, but doesn 
she really need some good fatherly advit 
more than money or credit? Furthermor 
should not our politicians remember thé 
although they are free to give away or loa 
their own money they should be extremel 
careful what they do with the money b¢ 
longing to the people of the United States 
This leads me to my final thought the 
when the time comes to help Europe let u 
all contribute personally. This woud b 
far better for Europe and far healthier 
us than to have Uncle Sam send ¢ 
check and charge it up to taxes. 
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Here are the Reasons for 
the Power Smoothness and Endurance 
oF Oakland's six-cylinder engine 


£ 


Oakland’s new six-cylinder L-head engine is of the most 

advanced design. Its remarkable performance is the 
logical result of competent engineering and high grade 
construction throughout. 


The large, perfectly-balanced crankshaft runs in big, 
ee ea bearings. These patented bearings, on 
which smooth and trouble-free engine performance depends 
so much, are positively the best that money can buy. 


Lubrication is force feed by means of a reliable gear-type 
(3) oil pump. Main, camshaft, and connecting-rod bearings 
and timing chain are continually bathed in oil. This posi- 
tive lubrication adds greatly to quiet operation and long life. 
No better oiling system has been developed. 


(4) Oakland cylinders are honed smooth as glass on special 
machines. Pistons and rings are individually fitted into 
each cylinder. Vibration and wear are thus practically eliminated. 


(5) The connecting rods are light and strong. The babbitt-lined 
bearings are permanently bondéd to each rod with pure 
tin—the most approved process and also the most expensive. 


6) The camshaft is driven by a silent chain running in a 
bath of oil. This is conceded the best type of drive and 
the most accurate. There is a convenient external adjustment. 


7) Oakland valves are of special, heat-resisting alloy steel. 
So efficient are they, that valve grinding is necessary only 
at very rare intervals. 


The intake manifold is scientifically designed to insure 

perfect fuel distribution to all cylinders, and therefore 
smooth, economical operation. There is a handy temperature 
adjustment for summer and winter. 


es electrical system maintains Remy standards of 

excellence. The spark control is entirely automatic, which 
means that the engine will deliver the maximum of power 
under all conditions. 


The single-plate disc clutch is simple and durable. It is self- 
‘adjusting for wear. Its smooth operation is, in no small 
way, responsible for Oakland’s remarkably easy gear shifting. 


In no other car can such high quality and so many advanced 
and exclusive features be had at Oakland’s price. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICH. 


Roadster - - - - 
Touring Car- - + 
Sport Roadster - - 
Sport Touring - - 
Business Coupe- - 


SHG 


Coupe for Four- - $1395 
Sedan - - - - - 1445 


Glass Enclosures for Touring 
Cars $60—for Roadsters $40, 


All prices f. 0. b. factory 
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Watch This 


Column 


**Our doubts are traitors, and make 
us lose the good we oft might win, by 
fearing to attempt.’’ 

—SHAKESPEARE. 


Many people who have seen 
the Universal masterpiece, ‘‘The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame,’ think 
we were compelled to go to Paris to 
photograph the historic cathedral 
around which Victor Hugo’s classic 


revolves. As a matter of fact, the 
cathedral was built, as you see it in 
this picture, together with the houses 
on the cathedral square, at our own 
studios at Universal City, California. 
We even built the cobble-stone pave- 
ments. 


The craftsmen we employ 
there are wizards in their ability 
and accuracy. They never slight a 
detail or take a liberty with historical 
data. The scenes in ‘‘Merry Go 
Round,”’ our successful love-story of 
the Court of Austria, were likewise 
built at Universal City—not “‘faked”’ 
as you might have supposed, but 
copied from original structures and 
streets. 


Some misapprehension 
seems to exist as to the character 
of ‘‘Fools’ Highway,’’ MARY PHIL- 
BIN’S successful new picture.. It is 
a story of old New York, at the time 
the Bowery was in its prime and 
everyone was singing ‘‘ Eastside, 
Westside, All Around the Town.” 
Photoplay Magazine says that ‘“‘the 
outstanding features of this interest- 
ing picture are the careful drawing 
of types and the creation of the 
Bowery atmosphere.” The unusually 
sweet personality of MARY PHIL- 
BIN adds immeasurably to the pro- 
duction, which is said to be one of the 
best of the year. 


I want to express my ap- 
preciation to the reader of these 
advertisements who signed himself 
“Theatre Fan,” for the helpful sug- 
gestions in his letter. I heartily agree 
with him and am working along the 
lines he suggests. 


(arl Laemmle 


President 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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to show the good faith, is it not? But I 
have here my canceled check for the one 
thousand dollars, and also the names of the 
three who bought the small emeralds, and 
also my correspondence with my brother 
who isin Paris. Receipt for the duties, too, 
on the imitation and the small emeralds 
imported from abroad. It is all quite reg- 
ular, m’sieur.”’ 

“‘T shouldn’t wonder,” said Mr. Rom- 
bout. 

“And if, m’sieur,” said Monsieur Pap- 
pillon, who was again full of charm and 
urbanity, ‘‘there was delay in stating all 
this to you, you shall recall ‘that I was 
pledged in honor to keep a secret. In honor, 
m’sieur.”’ 

“In honor,’ repeated Mr. Rombout. 
“Show me what evidence you’ve got, and 
T’ll check it up.” 

““A moment,” said the jeweler, patting 
the air behind him with a soothing hand as 
he skipped toward his atelier. “You shall 
have all. All! And you shall check to your 
utmost satisfaction. I am desolated until 
I am happy in your confidence.” 


Pee 


OUR days later Mr. Rombout entered 

again the reception room of the private 
jeweler, And again he was permitted to in- 
hale in solitude the somewhat stuffy and 
somewhat perfumed atmosphere, to drink 
in his surroundings of refinement, to reflect 
that someone must pay for all this. He was 
alone for just five seconds, which was time 
enough for a visitor to notice everything, 
to stoop furtively and feel the pile of the 
carpet if he doubted, but not long enough 
for him to seize something—the carpet, the 
sofa, the pier glass—and to bolt off with it. 
And then—voild!—if one may have a 
word—Monsieur Pappillon was standing 
in the doorway of his workshop, delicately 
flicking his finger tips with white silk. 

“M’sieur has checked?” asked the 
jeweler. 

“Have a cigar,” said Mr. Rombout with 
a cordial smile. 

Monsieur Pappillon had a cigar. He lit 
it, accepting Mr. Rombout’s flaming 
match. He sat on the sofa opposite Mr. 
Rombout and sucked the cigar with exceed- 
ing caution, as if he thought it was a trick 
cigar “which was likely to explode in his 
face. He waved the burning tip under his 
nose, sniffing the ascending fumes with a 
knowing and gratified air. Mr. Rombout 
tried to be not annoyed by these evidences 
of appreciation. Damn such a man, 
thought Mr. Rombout well within himself. 

“Mr. Pappillon,” he said, frowning, ‘I 
have done you an injustice. You were not 
at all to blame in the matter of the Rom- 
bout emerald. My investigation bears out 
your story. I find that my sister received 
from you the sum of one thousand dollars 
at the time you state, and there is no evi- 
dence that such a sum was due and owing 
from-you. I haye also spoken to the three 
parties to whom you sold the gems cut from 
the Rombout emerald. I have been to the 
customhouse to seek discrepancies in your 
explanation. I have found nothing that 
seems to contradict what you told me.” 

“Ah-h!”’ said the jeweler. 

“Tf you knew the value which we of the 
family attached to the Rombout emerald 
you would readily pardon my unwillingness 
to believe that it was gone from us. Family 
traditions of over two hundred years were 
clustered about that gem. Its intrinsic 
value was great, but I would not have sold 
it for any sum. As yet I have not got it 
in my heart to forgive my sister.”’ Mr. 
Rombout sighed through his nose and 
looked thoughtful. Rarely when Mr. Rom- 
bout looked thoughtful was he thinking; 
his seeming pensiveness was a decorous 
cessation of intellectual activity, time out, 
a pause to pay tribute to an emotion pass- 
ing by. The jeweler hung his head with a 
fine instinct for sympathy. 

“TI took this opportunity to run in on 
you, Mr. Pappillon, because I am going 
abroad very shortly and intend to stay 
away for some time. I expect to visit 
France, Switzerland, Italy. I have not 
been quite up to snuff since my sister’s 
death, and can use a vacation very nicely.” 

“You have been in Paris before, I am 
sure.” 

“Never.” 

“Is it possible, m’sieur? But now you 
shall see it. Ah, how one must feel who 
has never before seen Paris!’ 
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“Not badly, I assure you,” said Mr. 
Rombout. ‘‘And only mildly curious. You 
have a brother there, I believe. A jeweler, 
isn’t he? I gathered from what you said 
that he is skilled in the various tricks that 
jewel merchants play on foreigners.” 

“Pardon?” 

“Skilled to detect them, I mean. Set a 
jeweler to catch a jeweler, as one might say. 
I should not care to buy any more of these— 
triplets?’’ 

““M’sieur contemplates buying gems?” 

“There are quite a few in the family, as 
perhaps you know. I thought of buying a 
few, and, I suppose, I shall buy them in 
Paris. Oh, by the way, Pappillon, what do 
you know about the import duties on gems? 
Quite heavy, aren’t they?” 

“Twenty per cent on cut stones, m’sieur.”’ 

“Robbery!”? grumbled Mr. Rombout. 
“A duty like that puts a premium on smug- 
gling.”’ He puffed his cigar silently. ‘‘ Well, 
I shall cross that bridge when I come to it— 
cross it somehow. Twenty per cent, eh? 
Whew!” He rose to go. 

“Pardon, m’sieur,’ begged Monsieur 
Pappillon, describing graceful figures about 
Mr. Rombout with his hands joined in 
prayer, now rushing impetuously forward 
and moving to go down on one knee, now 
drawing back with an irresolution that was 
touching. “‘Perhaps, m’sieur, perhaps you 
would do me the great honor to take from 
me a little letter to my brother?” 

“He’s a pretty good jeweler, is he?” 

“Ah-h!” cried Monsieur Pappillon, ray- 
ished by the thought of his brother’s pro- 
fessional excellence. “It is not that he is 
pretty good, m’sieur, Mais, non! It is— 
how shall I say?—it is that he knows it all. 
Ah, out, he knows it all!” 

“You mean he thinks he knows it all.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Monsieur Pappillon 
gratefully. ‘He thinks he knows it all. 
That is the just word. I have not the 
idiom, m’sieur. And m’sieur will bear such 
a letter to my brother who is in Paris?” 

“Glad to have it,’ said Mr. Rombout. 
“T can use him. You may tell him that if 
he treats me right he won’t lose anything.” 

“One little minute, m’sieur, I implore, 
and you shall have this letter!” 


zit 


A ees PAPPILLON was reading 
a letter from his brother: 


un bon zig, this mister Rombout. To 
spend four hundred thousand franes for jewels 
is something, I think, and all with the assistance 
of your little brother. There was the commis- 
sion and then there was the pourboire. But 
still he has a good bargain. He has an emerald 
cut en cabochon that is a marvel, and six matched 
diamonds—jagers, or little worse—two pearls 
of excellent. orient and skin and shape, and 
two very good rubies that I sold him. 

About your affair. I saw D., the police in- 
dicateur, and he said that you were wise foutre 
le camp, and that you should not return to 
Paris. 

_Alors, more of dear mister Rombout.. He 
spoke to me much of the tariff, and of how to 
bring his purchases into America without pay- 
ing customs. He pretended that he spoke pour 
une blague, but I too am a bit of a joker. A 
word to the wise. There is a penalty, is there 
not? And then there is a reward for the mouche 
who whispers to the Government. When you 
have gotten it, do not forget your little brother 
who stands here in Paris like a leek. I go now 
to strangle a parrot to your success! 


“Ou-ld-la!”’ said Monsieur Pappillon, 
spacedly and with a mounting accent. 

Mr. Rombout had visited him only the 
day before, and had displayed to him with 
pardonable pride these very pearls of which 
the letter spoke. Four hundred thousand 
frances! If, by good fortune, Mr. Rombout 
had not paid the duties—Monsieur Pap- 
pillon rolled up his eyes and went into a 
state of mental arithmetic. But his mind 
was too full of hope; he could not calculate. 
He put on his overcoat with the cuffs and 
collar of imitation mink, found his smart 
hat of velours, locked his door, and set off 
for the Subway station. He rode down to 
Bowling Green, and proceeded thence to 
the stately custom house. 

“The office of the collector!’’ he de- 
manded. 

The collector of the port had his own 
affairs to attend to, but Monsieur Pappillon 
was shown into the presence of one of the 
chief examiners. Mr. Stepwell—a thin and 
elderly gentleman, suave, reserved, and in- 
durated to intrusions—motioned his visitor 
to a seat. 

“How do, Mr. Phillipon.” 


“Pappillon is the name, m’sieur. 
pillon.”’ 

“Oh, the jeweler,” said Mr. Step: 
showing more life. “Exactly. And j 
what was it, Mr. Pappillon?”’ | 

Monsieur Pappillon was flattered to} 
ceive that his name and vocation ; 
known here. But then, it is the busine 
Government to know everything ande): 
body. And yet, not everybody; that w, 
be too much to ask. People of some: 
portance, say. He expanded genially u| 
this recognition. 

“We jewelers, m’sieur,’”’ he said, “¢; 
at times into the possession of secrets w 
it is our duty to impart to the authori: 
There are times when one’s sacred dut: 
his client—how shall I say? It is to; 
that there are occasions, m’sieur ——’ 

“Precisely,” nodded Mr. Stepwell, g]_ 
ing at his desk clock. ‘And now, | 
Pappillon, what is the nature of this ge 
which is troubling you? Has it to do’! 
our business—with the customs?” 

“That is very difficult, m’sieur. L/| 
m’sieur, I have the reason to credit th 
great fraud has been worked upon || 
That is it in a nut, as one says.” 

“We shall be very glad to hear of. 

“Tt is true though,” said Monsieur ] 
pillon, holding the threads of his disco. 
between his thumb and second finger w. 
Mr. Stepwell could see them, “that | 
must not commit a mistake of this cha, 
ter. It would be very rude to ac 
a gentleman of honor that he did | 
pay duties, unless it is that he did not 
them.” 

“ce Yes?” 

“And what is more, m’sieur,’’ said 
jeweler with fine feeling, “‘it would be. 
bad for the friendship in all cases. And. 
friendship, m’sieur, is what is of more y_ 
than all. What I say must be betweer 
is it not?” 

“If you have any information to 
with us, Mr. Pappillon, your name w 
be disclosed.’ 

“Good. A true friendship, m’sieur, i 
be preferred to money, but the man of so 
mind will see to it that he is not put tc 
choice. It is not to be deceitful, thor 
look, even a deceit is permitted to thei 
of honor when he is making for the pu. 
good. It is then a good strategy.” 

“Not a doubt of it.” 

“Would you be good enough, m’si. 
and tell me what is the penalty for sn 
gling jewels?” 

“Confiscation, primarily. The cust: 
evader can redeem his property by pay 
to the Government the full foreign va 
plus the duty of 20 per cent, plus the } 
alty of 40 per cent, A criminal charge 1 
still be lodged, but commonly isn’t 
practice.” 

“Ah! And on a foreign value of twe 
thousand dollars?” | 

“The Government would collect ab 
thirty-three thousand dollars.” 

“Ah! And the share of the chanteu 
pardon, how shall I say—the citizen 1 
lays the information?” 

“Twenty-five per cent. Something o 
eight thousand dollars.”’ 

“Ah-h!’’ said Monsieur Pappillon. / 
these several ahs, it is to be said in passi 
were not such perfunctory aspirations, si 
lip service, as quite any Anglo-Saxoi 
Mr. Rombout, for example—might hi 
uttered on being told of mensurable m 
vels; they were such as he might hi 
emitted while being given, say, a first-he 
and confidential account of the Creation. 
speak,” said Monsieur Pappillon. “Th 
is one M’sieur Rombout, a very rich Am 
ican. He returned from Europe the wé 
past on the George Washington, bringi 
with him jewels. Permit me, m’sieur, 
present a list of these jewels. It shall 
for you to say if he declared these, is it ng 
They are now in his possession, and Igi 
you here his address.”’ ne 

“We shall look into this at once, \ 
Pappillon; and thanks for the tip. | 
there’s anything in it, you'll get your | 
per cent. Good day, Mr. Pappillon.” « 


Iv ‘ | 
jh ori and a gentleman entered Mo 
sieur Pappillon’s reception room. 
lady—a stout young woman in a sealsk 
wrap and a small hat of cloth-of-silver 
was obviously troubled in spirit; the ge 
tleman’s manner was assured to the 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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are three 
balls the 
sign ofa 


pawnshop? 
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—because the great Medici family 
of Italy gained their name from 
practicing medicine. They later 
became the first professional 
money-lenders and used as a sign 
their coat of arms, which bore 
three golden “pills.” Many save 
both health and money by using 
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of being jaunty or brassy. The lady, obey- 
ing his offhand gesture, sat down on the 
edge of the sofa and proceeded to fidget; 
the gentleman went to the pier glass and 
carefully scrutinized an ingrown hair on his 
throat. He was youngish, small-boned, 
dapper, with red-gold hair and a tinge of 
red in his small blue eyes. He was not 
handsome; his nose was too big for his face, 
and lacked distinction in line, was swollen 
in appearance; his lips were too big and 
too loose. 

“Now, please, Mr. Levine —— 
the lady worriedly. 

“Sit down, Mrs. Mapes,” said Mr. Le- 
vine over his shoulder, sparing one hand 
from his throat. 

Monsieur Pappillon produced himself 
from his atelier. “‘Ah, madame!”’ he said. 

“Levine,” said his youngish visitor, 
giving over the pursuit of the ingrown hair 
until another moment of leisure. ‘“‘Mc- 
Cormick & Levine; I’m Levine. Glad to 
meet you, Mr. Pappillon. Sit down. I 
want to talk to you.” 

Mr. Levine took a chair. Monsieur 
Pappillon looked rebukingly at him, but 
sat down on the other side of the sofa and 
raised his eyebrows whimsically at Mrs. 
Mapes. He did not like this Levine. IIl- 
bred—but no fool. Ah, no. A ferret, 
rather. One should be very careful. One 
would be ill-advised who should decide 
poser un lapin—to play a rabbit, is it 
not?—to the ferret of this Monsieur Levine 
of the beady and red-rimmed eyes. C’est 
égal. Proceed, Monsieur Levine. 

“A few months ago, Mr. Pappillon, you 
sold this lady here an emerald.” 

“That is true.” 

“So you say. Now kindly keep still, 
Mrs. Mapes. If you want to talk, go ahead, 
and I’ll keep still. Here’s the stone you 
passed on her, Pappillon.” 

“This I cannot say,” said the jeweler, 
taking the finger ring which Mr. Levine 
tendered him, and glancing at the green 
gems in it. ‘If madame says so.” 

“Now don’t make any insinuations, 
Pappillon. Madame does say so, and I say 
so. Do you call that an emerald?” 

‘“What does m’sieur call it?”’ 

“T’ll tell you what I call it, and not only 
what I call it but what it’s called down on 
Maiden Lane. That’s a green tourmaline, 
that’s what it is.” 

‘‘Tmpossible!’’ exclaimed Monsieur Pap- 
pillon, moving the ring about under his 

aZze. 
; “Keep looking at it,’ said Mr. Levine 
confidently. ‘‘One side of it’s been washed 
since, and the stain taken off. That’s a 
fake, Pappillon. It’s a stained tourmaline, 
Pappillon, and no emerald at all.” 

“This is absolutely impossible, m’sieur!’’ 
exclaimed the jeweler excitedly. ‘This 
stone is one of three that I imported from 
Paris, and I am sure they were genuine 
emeralds!”’ 

“Very good,” said Levine equably. 
“You prefer to have this matter settled in 
court, do you? That suits us. We’ll go 
straight from here to the office of the dis- 
trict attorney. Come along, Mrs. Mapes.” 

“A moment,” said Monsieur Pappillon, 
blushing. ‘I am sure that madame does 
not credit that I ——” 

“Oh, of course not, Mr. Pappillon!”’ 
cried Mrs. Mapes. 

“It’s all the same to us whether you did 
it, or the people you got the stone from. 
We want our money back. You got fifteen 
hundred dollars of Mrs. Mapes’ money, 
and we want it back, understand?” 

“But I tell you on my honor, madame— 
on my honor—that I do order to my own 
brother; to my very own brother, madame; 
to send to me three real emeralds for this 
very special order. It is not possible that 
he is so stupid, so—how shall I say?—so 
infecté of the heart that he shall send to me 
an imitation. For this very special order, 
madame. Non, non, madame.” 

“Twenty-four hours to think it over, and 
then you can tell it all to a policeman,”’ said 
Mr. Levine. ‘‘You’re losing your time, 
Pappillon. Come along, Mrs. Mapes.” 

When they had gone Monsieur Pappillon 
stood for several seconds holding his head 
and looking up at the ceiling. Then he 
dropped his hands and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “Eh, bien,’’ he said philosophically. 

And he was his assured and ingratiating 
self when Mr. Rombout visited him, later 
that day. 

A you have trouble, my friend,’”’ he 
said. 

“Trouble is no name for it, Pappillon,”’ 
said Mr. Rombout, putting the lit end of 
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said 
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his cigar into his mouth and then hurriedly 
changing his mind. “I’m in a terrible fix. 
Look at this letter I’ve just gotten from the 
customs people!”’ 

Monsieur Pappillon accepted the letter: 


Dear Sir:, Please call at this office imme- 
diately in reference to the statement made by 
you on your recent return to this country. In- 
formation has come to us that seems to show 
you failed to declare certain dutiable articles in 
the form of precious stones. Kindly bring to 
this office any such articles brought in by you 
so that your statement may be gone over. 
Hoping that you will not compel us to proceed 
to unpleasant measures —— 


“Now, Pappillon, where did the customs 
people get that information?” 

“The Government has detectives abroad, 
m’sieur,”’ suggested the jeweler. 

“Oh, no, that cock won’t fight,’ said 
Mr. Rombout grimly. He pointed a heavy 
arm at Monsieur Pappillon. ‘I know 
where the customs people got their infor- 
mation! Do you want me to tell you?” 

“TI cannot imagine,” said the jeweler, 
looking away. 

“From that fine brother of yours!” 
snapped Mr. Rombout. 

“Quelle canaille!’”’ cried Pappillon, con- 
vinced. ‘It must be as m’sieur says.” 

“Not a doubt of it,’”’ said Mr. Rombout. 
“He certainly dumped. the apple cart this 
time. And now what am I to do?” 

“M’sieur asks me?” 

“The rascal is your brother. And you 
ought to know about these things.” 

“There is but one thing to do,” said 
Monsieur Pappillon, accepting the respon- 
sibility. ‘You must make the clean breast, 
m’sieur. You must produce the jewels 
and—how shall I say?—and take the cure.”’ 

“Take my medicine, eh?” 

“The medicine—ah, oui. You must take 
all the medicine, as one says. It is to play 
the man of honor, m’sieur.”’ 

“The man of honor who is caught with 
the goods,” said Mr. Rombout sourly. 
“Well, I suppose there’s nothing else to do. 
I suppose I’d better take a lawyer with me.” 

*“A lawyer!’’ protested Monsieur Pap- 
pillon, making a mouth. “Lawyers, 
m’sieur, are the crust of the earth. The 
crust of the earth! Parbleu, I would as 
soon take the devil!’’ 

“Will you come with me?”’ 

“Pardon?” 

“T should have someone who knows 
about jewels and can talk for me, as I’m 
not in a very good position myself to regis- 
ter a very strenuous kick. You’re fairly 
familiar with foreign values, aren’t you? 
Your brother told me you were a jeweler in 
Paris. You could show them, perhaps, 
where I was overreached, and save me 
something. I wouldn’t bother you, but I 
do hate like thunder to go to a stranger or 
even to a business acquaintance, and have 
to tell him about this mess. Naturally, I’d 
like to hush it up and have done with it.” 

“Perhaps I should go with you,” said 
Monsieur Pappillon slowly. ‘I shall tell 
them that I advised you to make the clean 
breast, is it not? And thus I shall appear 
to serve the Government a good turn, and 
they will accept my opinion the more. We 
shall think of this.” 

“On our way to the custom house,”’ said 
Mr. Rombout, catching him up. ‘That 
letter says ‘immediately,’ and it is already 
an hour later than that. Let’s go right 
down. I have a car.” 


Vv 


A SMALL man with a nearsighted look 
came into Mr. Stepwell’s room at the 
custom house, and approached the desk. 
Mr. Stepwell, who had been lying back in 
his chair and smoking one of Mr. Rom- 
bout’s cigars, took a paper which the new- 
comer tendered him. They discussed in 
low tones the notations on this paper. 

“You’ve been over-generous this time,” 
said Mr. Stepwell, looking across at Mr. 
Rombout, where he sat beside Monsieur 
Pappillon. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Those two rubies. You’ve returned 
them as natural gems, which they are not. 
They’re scientific stones. Synthetic, you 
know.” 

“Oh, no, they’re not,” said Mr. Rom- 
bout. ‘No such thing. Here’s a bill of 
sale from Raymond Pappillon, of Paris; I 
paid him twenty-seven thousand franes for 
them, They’re natural stones, fast enough. 
I wish they weren’t, so far as you’re con- 
cerned.” 

“Mr. Goodchild is our expert,” said 
ig aE “T’ll be glad if you can convince 

im,” 
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“You say those aren’t rubies, Mr. G 
child?” 

“They’re rubies, but they’re not nat 
stones,”’ said the lapidary. 

“You’ve got to show me!” said 
Rombout strongly. 

“Tt doesn’t concern us,” said the ] 
dary, looking at Mr. Stepwell. 

“Show him, if he wishes,” said 
Stepwell obligingly. 

“May I see them, m’sieur?” reque 
Monsieur Pappillon alertly. 

He took the small envelope which | 
the disrupted stones, and proceeded to 
up with a forceps the two bits of red 
rundum. 

“They have hardly the finish,” he ; 
grudgingly. “But it is not to say « 
certainty that they are scientific.” 

“You know about gems?” asked 
lapidary. 

“ Something,’ 
modestly. 

“The surface finish is suggestive,” 
the lapidary to Mr. Rombout. “These 
tific rubies haven’t the even hardness of 
natural stones, and it’s difficult to , 
them as good a finish. I don’t say 
impossible.”’ 

“These are natural stones,’ said M 
sieur Pappillon. 

“They haven’t got the defects,” said 
lapidary. ‘Take this lens, and see if: 
can find silk in them. Silk,’’ he said to 
Rombout, “means the straight par 
lines that occur in the natural stones.” 

They watched Monsieur Pappillon, 1 
was holding one of the stones in the for 
and glaring at it through an eyepiece. 

“They have not the silk,” said Pappi 
stubbornly, ‘‘but that is to say they h 
not the defects, is it not?” 

“The defects that belong in nati 
stones,” said the lapidary somewhat er 
ily. ‘‘And can’t you see round bubble 
there? They ought to be angular. A 
what is more, they have the typical sti 
tural defects of their own. Such ston 
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said Monsieur Pappi 


‘he said, turning again to Mr. Romb 


“are made with a blowpipe. The powd« 
corundum passes through the flame 
melts and crystallizes below in a drop 
call a boule. The fresh material flows « 
it continuously, and thus the gem is k 
up in layers, like a pearl. These layer 
zones are not uniform in color and st 
ture. There’s no doubt about these sto 
I'll take my affidavit they’re scientif 

“What are they worth?” asked 
Rombout. 

“T wouldn’t give you twenty-seven | 
lars for the two of them. If you’re finis 
with that lens, Mr. ——” 

“And I paid twenty-seven thous 
francs for them!” said Mr. Rombi 
“There’s the bill. Whew! What do 
think of your brother now, Pappillon?’ 

Monsieur Pappillon caressed his che 
which were now less red. 

“Tl tell you what I think,” said _ 
Rombout, getting up and walking abc 
“T think the gentleman has put his foo 
it this time. I’ll have his hide for thi: 
there’s any law in France. Why, the m: 
a plain crook! He thought that I was gc 
to beat the duties, and he decided ths 
wouldn’t dare to raise a rumpus whe 
discovered the fraud he’d worked on - 
Hello! There’s an idea! It couldn’t h 
been he that laid the information.” 
drew away from Monsieur Pappillon : 
stared inimically at him. 

“Pardon, m’sieur?”’ 

“Tl tell you what it is, Mr. Pappillo 
said Mr. Rombout, speaking in a cold ra 
“Somebody has got to do some tall 
plaining. I’m going to look into the mat 
of the Rombout emerald again. In viey 
the sort of man your brother is, it would 
be in nature for him to cut up that st 
and throw away a small fortune. No, 
Tell me, Mr. Goodchild, could you look 
three gems and say if they were all | 
from the same stone?”’ : 

“T could venture an opinion,”’ said ‘ 
lapidary. 

“T’m going to give you the chan 
There’s no doubt in my mind about 1 
thing now. I’ve got Mr. Raymond P: 
pillon on a criminal charge, and I’m go! 
to squeeze the truth out of him about 1 
Rombout emerald. I'll get those th 
stones, Mr. Goodchild, and I’m going 
ask you to have a look at them.” 

“Eh, bien,’’ said Monsieur Pappill 
“My brother is perhaps a rascal. ‘But t 
does not concern me, is it not?” 

“Very much, Mr. Pappillon,” said 
Rombout, returning the smile. “I sh 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Famous shaving 
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Williams 
Aqua Velva 


for use after shaving 


“T DID not realize how fine a 
preparation made expressly for 
after-shaving use could be,” writes 
a Sales Manager about Aqua Velva. 


Aqua Velva is unlike anything 
ever offered for after-shaving use. 
This new Williams preparation con- 
serves the natural moisture of the 
skin. Many things take moisture 
away! Yet careful study of the skin 
shows that after shaving it needs to 
have its moisture conserved. 


Just as Aqua Velva differs in 
principle, so, too, it differs in its 
effect when you put it on. Here 
is what it does: 


— cools, soothes, restores, protects the skin 
— tingles delightfully when you put it on 
— gives first aid to little nicks and cuts 

— delights withitsfresh, man-style fragrance 


If your face is sensitive tosun and 
wind, if hard water roughens and 
chaps it, you will find renewed com- 
fort each day in Aqua Velva. It 
keeps the skin smiling! A few drops 
after shaving and you look better 
(all face-shine gone) and feel better: 
your face soothed and comfortable. 


Large5-ouncebottle50c(60cin Canada). 
Costs almost nothing per day—only a few 
drops needed. By mail, postpaid on receipt 
of price if your dealer is out of it. 


“Keeps FS) % Just a 
the ie Tiss ) few 
skin Be ek Beh drops 

smiling” Cua needed 


By the makers of Williams Shaving Soaps 


Try it free! 

We'll gladly send you a free “150-drop” 
test bottle of Aqua Velva. Fill in your 
name and address below and mail to 

The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. H, 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
(Canada: St. Patrick Street, Montreal) 
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be obliged to lodge a*charge against you at 
once, and must see to it that you are de- 
tained, as a principal or as a material wit- 
ness, until your brother has been induced to 
tell what he did with the Rombout emerald. 
You have nothing to fear; I dare say he 
worked a fraud upon you as well as upon 
my sister. Mr. Stepwell, will you be good 
enough to call an officer?”’ 

“But no, m’sieur!”’ 

“Sorry,” said Mr. Rombout, turning his 
broad back and walking to the window. 

“The policeman, Mr. Rombout.”’ 

The sight of the brass buttons was as 
good as a tonic to Monsieur Pappillon. He 
had been sitting in a relaxed posture, and 
with lips pursed in a soundless whistle had 
been gazing aggrievedly at Mr. Rombout; 
he had been looking distressingly wan. But 
now his color revived, his blue eyes shone, 
and he leaped up like a new man. He ap- 
proached Mr. Rombout. 

“M’sieur,” he said with good humor, 
‘this policeman is not of a necessity, I think. 
We shall dispense with him, is it not? 
Parbleu, there are many policemen, and this 
one shall not be missed, eh?” 

““We need him,” said Mr. Rombout. 

“Oh, but no, m’sieur! Aw contraire. 
The affair is to find the emerald, is it not? 
The policeman is of public assistance in the 
streets, but this is a private affair. But, 
m’sieur, if one calls in the police, then it is 
an affair of state, and an arrangement is 
not to be made. The justice on the male- 
factor, m’sieur, is of the ideal, but we are 
men of the world, is it not? Certainly, one 
cannot have the ideal and also have the 
private arrangement. It is to choose.” 

“What are you driving at?” 

“Tf perhaps, m’sieur—if perhaps the 
Rombout emerald is to be trotted—eh, 
then what?” 

“Well? 9 

“Then there is not a necessity to detain 
me, m’sieur.” 

“Are you proposing to turn over to me 
the Rombout emerald?” 

“Have I the word of honor?” 

“Tf you give me back the Rombout emer- 
ald I shall not press any charge against 

Ou. 
sf “Good,” exclaimed Monsieur Pappillon. 
“ Alors, the policeman departs to the streets 
torun after the tight man and the chauffeur, 
and we go about our business.” 

“T’ll see you later, Mr. Stepwell,” said 
Mr. Rombout, ushering the jeweler out. 

The two men went down to the street. 
Monsieur Pappillon put his high heels to- 
gether, bowed to Mr. Rombout, and pre- 
ceded him into the latter’s roomy sedan. 
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The rear seat of this sedan accommodated 
three easily, according to the advertise- 
ments; according to Mr. Rombout and 
Monsieur Pappillon, it accommodated two 
very nicely and with nothing to spare. So 
snugged in, looking out at the world through 
burnished plate glass, they slid into the 
traffic of lower Broadway. This financial 
section of the city was strange to Monsieur 
Pappillon; he looked at the crowds, at the 
cathedral-like entrances to buildings, at 
the leaping facades; and he asked ques- 
tions. Mr. Rombout fed him statistics like 
bonbons, and he opened his mouth for each, 
with an appreciative “‘Ah-h!” 

The car stopped before a bank on Sixth 
Avenue in the upper Twenties. Monsieur 
Pappillon excused himself, and went into 
the bank. Mr. Rombout lit a cigar and 
invited the chauffeur to talk about the 
motor of this car, which was a new one. 
Monsieur Pappillon returned. 

“May I put you down somewhere?” 
asked Mr. Rombout, beckoning him in. 

“You are very kind,” said the jeweler. 
“Voila!” said Monsieur Pappillon when 
they were again under way and when he 
had opened a small jewel box and tendered 
it to Mr. Rombout. 

Mr. Rombout cocked his cigar into the 
corner of his mouth, and looked hard at the 
green gem in the box. It was a step-cut 
stone of about six carats, and was indubi- 
tably the fine emerald which his ancestor 
had bought from a Spanish merchant of 
Santa Fé de Bogota once upon a time. 

“Have you anything to tell me?’’ asked 
Mr. Rombout. 

“The explanation,” said Monsieur Pap- 
pillon, waving a burning cigar tip beneath 
his expanded nostrils, ‘is always—how 
shall I say?—embétant! to be tedious. When 
one delivers the goods, one does not fabri- 
cate the explanation, is it not?’ 

“You don’t seem to worry about your 
brother’s position.”’ 

“Ah, my dear Raymond,” said Mon- 
sieur Pappillon. “If that Raymond is not 
such a beast, I shall be still making the 
explanation. He sends to me the triplet— 
ah, bon, admirable! But the three little 
emeralds, m’sieur—they are not admirable, 
though I pay for them the good money. 
No, they are the tourmaline! A beautiful 
stone, the tourmaline, but not of the true 
green, unless one paints it. M’sieur would 
soon discover this, and then the grease 
takes the fire, as one says. Shall I suspect 
my own true brother, and wash the emer- 
alds? But, no. Eh, bien, it is not for me 
to worry of him now.” 

“But you paid my sister a thousand 
dollars.” 
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“C'est vrai. She needed the money 
I asked her to accept this small loan. > 
nothing, m’sieur. But I descend f; 

“Just a moment,” said Mr. Rom» 
“T have agreed not to press a charge agin 
you, but I think you’re a dangerous p 
to be in business. You don’t seem jf 
ciently impressed with the differenc } 
tween meum and tuum, Mr. Pappillc 
may tell you that I asked questions 0 4 
other side, and discovered that you he 
record in France. Kindly remember h; 
the evidence in the matter of the Rom 
emerald can be brought forward ift< 
don’t watch your step in the future. ’, 
going to ask you to close that deadfy , 
yours, and ee 

oY and make myself of a great r: () 
m’sieur?”’ said the jeweler, submiss>| 
attentive to friendly advice. “Ah, ow | 
is my own thought.” 

“And don’t think too harshly of \ 
brother.” 

“Pardon?” 

“McCormick & Levine are my a» 
neys. ‘ Mr. Levine suggested that he 
upon you in the company of Mrs. Mie 
We decided that you had plotted this ty 
with your brother, but that you wero 
wise to let the emerald get out of your y 
hands. We thought it likely that you w | 
believe that your brother had tricked 5; 
and sent you imitation emeralds instea o 
the three genuine ones which he was p 
posed to have cut from the Rombout. \ 
you see the hole in the millstone?” __ 

“Ciel!” cried Monsieur Pappillon, st ¢ 
ing in the street and staring throughh 
open door. “What a pear!” ' 

“TWixcuse me?”’ 

“Tt is of myself I speak, m’sieur, ana 
reflection. Then perhaps the rubies — - 

“Tt was necessary to convince you 2 
we had a hold on your brother sufficie t 
make him talk. I have no quarrel witth 
rubies which your brother sold me. } 
others were provided by Mr. Levine, 
is a man of resource. And as for thi! 
former’s reward which you may havi» 
pected to collect from my good friend [ 
Stepwell a 

Mr. Rombout drew his large hand sli 1 
down over his three bluish chins 1 
looked under his black eyebrows at | 
jeweler. | 

““Ah-h,” breathed the jeweler. Het * 
into a jovial laugh, though the sudden i 
liance of his eyes and the quick deeper 
of his color indicated that his mirth was \ 
unalloyed. ‘Capital, m’sieur! Htonn) 
But, pardon—the r-rug; so, under the 5 
Permit me to shut the door, m’sieur. 
Au revoir, m’sieur; au revoir!” 
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Few of the traders and peddlers are 
addicts themselves. Their code of ethics is 
no higher than their occupation, and it is 
seldom that the victim gets the pure drug 
to pep up his lagging vitality and once 
again to give him a rosy outlook on life. 
He pays well to go through this bucking-up 
process. Prices for morphine and heroin 
among dealers and peddlers run about $45 
an ounce, with cocaine generally a bit 
cheaper. These same drugs sell at the stores 
for an average of about $15 an ounce. Just 
as the bootlegger cuts and dilutes his 
whisky, so does the peddler weaken and 
adulterate his drugs. Each ounce of heroin 
and morphine as a rule contains about 
three-quarters of an ounce of powdered 
sugar of milk. Cocaine in order to retain 
the sheen of the pure drug is generally 
mixed with half an ounce of powdered 
paraffin. This injected into the arm or leg 
hardens after cooling and leaves a lump 
which has to be removed by surgery. 

A batch of morphine sold recently in New 
York had been combined with a white 
acid that caused decomposition of the flesh 
where the needle had been inserted. A hole 
as large as a man’s fist was left in the arms 
and legs of the addicts who had secured 
their supply from this source. 

The peddler’s greatest risk is having dope 
found on his person. Perhaps the cleverest 
and yet at the same time the most danger- 
ous method of concealment ever discovered 
was the use of a waterproof bag about the 
size of a small marble. It was filled with 
heroin and securely sewed together, then 
tied to the base of one of the front teeth 
by a strong silk thread, and lowered into 
the stomach. It could be carried in safety to 
the peddler’s destination, and thentaken out. 


(Continued from Page 38) 


A traffic that had its source at Camp 
Dix and its market in Philadephia was suc- 
cessful for a long time through the clever- 
ness of a sergeant, who transported the 
drug to the peddler, in being able to roll an 
ounce of morphine in tin foil so that it was 
the exact reproduction of a cigar. So deftly 
and skillfully was it done that not until the 
fourth time the soldier was searched was 
the scheme discovered. 

In addition to the workers in each di- 
vision, a number of the best men in the 
service, with Washington as their head- 
quarters, follow the movements of the drug 
rings all over the United States. Members 
of the squadron frequently live for several 
weeks in the tenderloin sections of the large 
cities, where they are unknown as nar- 
cotic agents, to gain the confidence of the 
dealers and peddlers. Stool pigeons estab- 
lish themselves in the very heart of the trad- 
ing centers. 

They go about gathering their evidence 
in ways that would never arouse the sus- 
picion of the peddlers or the addicts with 
whom they mingle day and night. In one 
of the large Eastern cities a former habitué, 
a woman, had been assigned to work with 
a young Italian known generally in that 
section as Tony. He rented a store as a 
bootblack stand, and the woman was able 
by a queer turn of fate to hire the room di- 
rectly above as lodgings. A listening-in 
device was installed so that every word 
uttered in the shop could be heard*plainly 
by the woman upstairs. 

Tony had arranged a mirror so that he 
could, while shining shoes, watch the move- 
ments of the passers-by. 

With watchers above and below, the fre- 
quenters of the street and the houses that 


were apparently selling drugs soon bec 
well-known. 

The stool pigeons. had been at their y} 
for almost a month when a daily custo} 
said to Tony, “‘ Want to make a little e} 
money?” 

The opportunity was grasped, ancii 
proved to be making the shop available) 
entry at night so that small packages mil 
be left and removed. Few deals have ft 
gone through with less ceremony. Fi 
arrangements and a giving over of k’ 
were to be discussed the next morning. 4 
a few moments after the customer had ta. 
his seat and the conversation had been | 
sumed, the adjoining chair was occupied j 
a rather good-looking young woman ¥) 
had, unmistakably, been a drug user. WI: 
fumbling in her purse a hypodermic nee: 
rolled from her lap to the floor. It wass- 
eral moments before Tony picked it up 2 
returned it to her, in order to give 1? 
stranger a good chance to see it. 

He smiled at her and said “H?” al 
smiling back she said, “No; M.” 7? 
three simple syllables that were exchang! 
between the two proved to be the re 


ning of the end of one of the biggest dc 
rings that ever operated in America. T 
code was their common language. Th 
had conveyed as much to each other as q 
novice could in 200 words. “| 
It was an opportunity for which bo 
Tony and the woman had been waiting { 
almost-a month, and she followed up t. 
opening by venturing, ‘“‘I wish I could ma 
a good connection.” : 
“T canwiseyou up, kid. Whereyoufrom: 
“Chicago.” .. a 
“Show girl?” 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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anywhere- 
always 


‘Cheque 
out 
before you start 


“Chequing” out means: Chequ- 
ing your money—protecting it 
against loss or theft—by chang- 
ing it into a form of traveling 
funds which, if lost or stolen, 
loses you nothing and which is 
acceptable everywhere—spend- 
able anywhere. 


“Chequing” out means: Pro- 
tecting yourself against the un- 
expected and the unknown in 
traveling by securing the help- 
ful, personal service of 26,700 
Personal Service Stations in the 
United States and the Service of 
a chain of internationally famous 
Headquarters for serving trav- 
elers around the world. 


“Chequing” out means supply- 
ing yourself with— 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


More than 500,000 travelers used 
these cheques last year — changing 
more than 120,000,000 American dollars 
into this safe and serviceable form of 
traveling funds— 


Because: they knew these little sky- 
blue slips of paper were the magic 
which would secure for them Peace of 
Mind on their travels. 


Experienced travelers at home or 
abroad always give two pieces of ad- 
vice: 


Ist. Be sure of the safety and the ac- 
ceptability of your traveling funds— 


2nd. When you need dependable sug- 
gestions or advice, or a practical, 
helping hand, anywhere away from 
home, or personal service of any 
kind —look up the American Express 
Office or representative. 


Vacations are here. Whatever your 
plans, wherever you go, whatever the 
duration of your holiday—weekends, 
two weeks, a month—whatever your 
method of going—walking, motoring, 
traveling by rail or boat, on land or sea, 
or up in the air—before you start 
“‘Cheque’’ out— 


Change your money into American Ex- 
press Travelers Cheques and see for 
yourself what a happy difference 75 
cents—the cost of $100 worth of these 
cheques—will make in your days— 
anywhere—away from home. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reserva- 
tions, and itineraries; or plan your trip through 
america Express Travel Dept., 65 Broadway, 


American 
Express 
Travelers 


Cheques 


' On your travels | 
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“No; booster’’—which in the vernacular 
of the underworld means shoplifter. 

The conversation took on a more con- 
fidential aspect as it progressed, and she 
was finally given a note and told to report 
to the chief of the employment bureau of a 
large chemical plant at 7:30 next morning. 
The plant itself, one of the largest in the 
country, housed enough narcotics at that 
moment to send more than 100,000,000 
people off into the caressing arms of Mor- 
pheus. 

Upon presenting her sealed note at the 
plant the woman was ushered into the pri- 
vate office of the chief of the employment 
department. After a brief conference she 
took up her work recording the amount of 
morphine coming from the opium room. 
All the opium derivatives were to pass 
through her hands for recording on the 
government books. But it was not all to be 
put on the books. A box left under her desk 
was to be filled each day without being 
taken into consideration on the day’s rec- 
ords. For filling a box a day she was to get 
an extra envelope containing $100 every 
Saturday morning. 

A few nights after the end of the first 
week two members of the narcotic squad, 
who had been watching the plant every 
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night, followed a truck that had backed up 
to the front door and loaded a large packing 
case. The truck went to an office building 
in the central section of the city, and the 
agents could see by the lighted freight ele- 
vator that the men got off at the seventh 
floor. Slipping past the night watchman, 
the members of the narcotic squad located 
the room by the sound of voices. A dozen 
dealers had gathered to take off their sup- 
ply. The rest is, of course, obvious; the 
men were arrested and the morphine seized. 

The chemical company pleaded ignorance 
of the plot, and explained that opium 
varies in morphine content, and that there 
is no means of telling just how much mor- 
phine may be obtained from any given 
quantity of the raw drug. The only require- 
ment is that it must contain not less than 
14 per cent. The exact quantity extracted 
can be told only at the time it is recorded 
on the books. 

Opium smoking is a less vicious habit 
than the hypodermic use of narcotics. A 
smoker may go as long as a month without 
hitting the pipe, while the drug addict must 
have his shot at least every five or six hours. 
Hoping to eliminate the greater evil first, 
the Government is devoting all the energies 
of its agents against the morphine and heroin 
traffic. Approximately 65 per cent of the 
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habitués are morphine users, 23 per | 
use heroin, 10 per cent cocaine, and th 
maining 2 per cent smoke opium. i 

The smoking habit, more widesp); 
years ago among the Chinese, is gradv| 
becoming extinct in this country. | 
younger generation of Chinese, borr} 
America, are almost entirely free from } 
habit. A few of the older ones, some wi 
men and white women who have been }; 
of the underworld for a decade or more,; 
the only frequenters of the hop joints, w), 
peasants become kings and life is one go); 
play day. 

Despite the human wreckage they le, 
in their wake, narcotics have been a bl: 
ing to the world and humanity, and scie: 
and medicine could ill do without th: 
The work in hand then is to rid the cour - 
of the leeches who are sucking at the y) 
lifeblood of American stability. It is. 
small task. Only those who are fami) 
with facts and figures can appreciate th. 
greater expenditure in wiping out the d. 
traffic would be the best investment | 
Government could make. Halfway me) 
can get only halfway results. The hid) 
trail of the dope peddler should be tur): 
into a pathway to better things for th| 
sands of unfortunates who have followe 
for years. 


THz BLASTED BLURB 


“Who is this Filbard Farrar? That’s 
what I want to know!” asked Mr. Schuyl- 
kill, the oldest director, disregarding him 
as usual, in a high and angered voice. 

President Swartout, in place of answer- 
ing him, picked up one of the papers before 
him. 

“Tt seems he is an author—a radical 
novel writer. Here, I have it here!”’ said 
President Swartout then, and read aloud 
from the first page of the morning edition 
of the Daily Mess in his right hand the 
headlines which had been built above and 
around the sketch from memory of the 
board of directors under the table, and 
their simple visitor in his simple denim 
smock: 

Asks WiDow’s MITE oF 
ANNUAL COAL RISE 
FILBARD FARRAR FACES CoAL TRUST 
Author of Wailing Widows says Piercing Cries 
for Justice Must be Satisfied 


Completing this opening, Mr. Swartout 
read on steadily into the text: 


“Saying that the next annual advance 
in the price of anthracite coal did not in 
itself interest him, but that if it were made 
he would stand firm, even to death, for the 
rights of the widows of the pit, the breakers, 
the tipples and the rails to share in that 
advance—warranted or unwarranted—the 
famous author of Wailing Widows yester- 
day afternoon bearded in their inner room 
the directors of the central coal trust, and 
demanded justice for the sufferers whose 
just cause he represents. 

“Himself a practical coal miner, having’ 
undergone all the hardships of the workers 
in the pit and dump to insure the exact 
accuracy of his book, Mr. Farrar made this 
statement to the press, preliminary to his 
drastic action: 

“**T wish to make myself perfectly clear. 
Whether the annual rise of the price of 
anthracite to the American public is justi- 
fied I do not know, or pretend to know. 
In that I am not interested. I simply 
sa moe ” 

% Not interested! Not interested!’ burst 
in Mr. Schuylkill, interrupting the reader 
from his right hand. ‘‘Then what does he 
want? What does interest him?” 

“That’s it! What is there in this for this 
bird?” said Mr. Snaggitt callously. “‘That’s 
what I want somebody to tell me.” 

At this moment a new voice came into 
the discussion. Glancing up, the other 
directors saw Cyrus Socoway, the public- 
utilities king, who had been absent from 
the board meeting on the previous after- 
noon, rising in his seat. 

‘Mister President,” he said in the formal 
manner of one bringing up new business. 

“Mr. Socoway.” 

“T have taken the liberty, sir, to bring 
with me,” he said, “‘just the man who can 
answer these questions—if anyone can. 
And he is now in the anteroom. I refer to 
Dr. Marcus Aurelius Browne, the public- 
relations counsel, whom I think many of 
you know—or know of.” 
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“The boy that writes all your speeches!”’ 
exclaimed Mr. Snaggitt with interest. 
“Bring him in. Let’s look him over.’ 

“T move we do so,” said Mr. Feldman 
the banker, more formally. ‘And I may 
say that, from personal knowledge, I 
heartily concur in what Mr. Socoway has 
said of Doctor Browne.” 

Following the unanimous vote of the 
directors, a dark handsome young man of 
grave and academic bearing, the now great 
influential public-relations counsel of Wall 
Street, walked in, followed by his assistant 
with his brief case. The years had changed 
him very little, outside of a much increased 
poise and dignity. His hair was still thick 
and dark. The fire and intelligence back of 
his glasses remained. Upon his vest still 
gore the Phi Beta Kappa key of scholar- 
ship. 

Bowing gravely to the members of the 
board whose speeches and public relations 
he already had charge of, he dismissed his 
assistant, and after a formal introduction 
to those directors he did not yet know he 
seated himself in the vacant board chair 
beside Mr. Socoway. 

President Swartout, for the meeting, lost 
no time in placing the new and puzzling 
problem of publicity before him. 

“This is a very mysterious and unusual 
case,’’ he stated, “different from any of the 
many and bitter publicity attacks upon the 
annual advance in the price of anthracite 
up to date. The question is, What is the 
motive of this man? What does he want?” 

“He wants to be put permanently in 
jail,” broke in the oldest director positively. 
“Like all these radicals.” 

“He wants notoriety, no doubt,” said 
the dressiest and best-read director. 

“He wants more than that,” said the 
director from South Chicago grossly. ‘‘He 
wants his!” 

“Ts it a part of a bear raid, by any 
chance?”’ asked Mr. Johnson, the softest 
spoken and most anxious director. 

“What’s your idea?” asked Cyrus Soco- 
way of the grave publicity expert, who 
waited with a slight but very well-informed 
smile on his dark scholarly face, as one 
after another of the financial leaders spoke. 

He stood now, having taken up from the 
brief case which his assistant had brought 
in, a large clipping from a newspaper. 

“You possibly have not,’ he said, indi- 
cating it, “read the literary supplement of 
the last Sunday Public Guardian?” His 
audience signified by definite signs that 
none had done so. “It might be well, in 
that case, for me to read it to you—in the 
hope that we may find here the clew to our 
problem.”’ , 

“On the literary page, did he say?” in- 
quired Mr. Schuylkill impatiently of his 
neighbor. 

“He says so,” Mr. Feldman assured him. 

“Bosh and balderdash! The man is 
crazy!” said the oldest and most irritated 
director, but nevertheless leaning forward 
with a firmer grip on his ear trumpet, listen- 
ing with the other distinguished financiers 
for the unexpected clew this newcomer was 


giving them to their public-relations pr 
em. 

“Filbard Farrar,’ he was reading fr! 
the literary supplement, looking dao) 
every now and then into the grave uplif. 
faces of the millionaires, ‘“‘the author 
Sex the Serpent, last season’s widely « 
cussed romance of divorce, has issued t: 
week from the press of Bugheim & Bi 
the first of his long-anticipated trilogy 
Coal, Iron and Wood—in the 400-page 
ume, Wailing Widows. In his foreword. 
states the purpose and inception of t 
comprehensive work. 

““Tt is not merely life,’ he says, ‘ri 
bleeding, actual. It is my life. I haver 
self gone down into the coal mines. I hz 
myself dug coal. I have gone through p. 
sonally all that those pits of pity and p 
can offer. I have seen the red eyes of 
hungry mine rats gleam through the da’ 
ness. I have choked in the deadly m 
damp. I have worked upon the seam uw 
my reason failed me and I have thrown: 
pick and shovel from me to pluck the vir 
carbon literally with my raw and bleed 
hands.’”’ 

The reader here stopped, interrupted 
a low inarticulate noise. Looking do 
again upon his financiers, he saw the th. 
from North Central Pennsylvania, }) 
Singmeister, Mr. Hochstanzer and 1 
Dinkey, the three silent coal barons, looki 
at one another with a gaze of ming) 
doubt and wonder. But as they made 
other demonstration the reader of the | 
erary supplement passed on with his rez 
ing from Mr. Farrar: 

“Yes, I have dug coal. But I have do 
more. I have lived coal. Coal has be 
born of me. Of the travail and wrenching 
my flesh. And all of this, this bitter so: 
and-body fruit, I have garnered and ofl 
now to the indifferent eyes of the world, 
my little book—my first epic in my trilo: 
of the great common things of life— Wailii 
Widows, which it is in my heart to p 
into the hands of every user of coal—e 
actly as I expect later to do with the pro 
ucts of man’s other prime necessities, ir 
and wood. 

““Wailing Widows, in one word, is n 
message of appeal from those darkent 
souls who struggle in the pitiless pit, to tl 
human homes and heart of America—ar 
especially to the womanhood of the natio. 
All those tender hearts and understandir 
eyes of the 90 per cent of the mothers ar 
daughters of this country—those model 
priestesses who have in their charge tl 
ministrations of the kitchen range—tl 
real lares and penates of the America 
home, the sacred fire of human love, whic 
never is extinguished. And ——’” : 

But at this point the reader stop 
interrupted. : ee 

“What is this stuff?” the oldest an 
deafest director was demanding loudly. ‘ 

The publicity expert paused before a 
swering. ; 

“Tt is a blurb,” he said then simply, wit 
a grave but only partially concealed smile 

(Continued on Page 52) | 
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Every dependable Champion spark plug is made 
of the same fine materials. Every one is to correct 
design for the particular engine in which it is 
to function. 


SIAC SO), ee RAIN Only because of the tremendous Champion pro- 
VA ¢ - duction—actually two-thirds of all the spark plugs 
made—is it possible to sell Champions for Fords for 
60 cents and the Blue Box for all other cars 
for 75 cents. 


Champions are regular equipment on the entire 
range of motor cars. For more than 12 years they 
have been standard on Ford cars. They are equip- 
ment on Ford trucks and Fordson tractors. 


You will find them also on Packard, Pierce-Arrow, 
Peerless, Lincoln, Locomobile, Rolls-Royce, Wills 
Sainte Claire, Franklin, Princeton and Cunningham 
and such well known foreign cars as Peugeot, 

<< ‘a = ; Minerva, Lorraine-Dietrich, Talbot-Darracq, Fiat, 
2 Ge — 2A Itala, Hispano-Suiza, DeLage, Isotta-Fraschini 


and Panhard. 
K = Only because Champion has proved in thousands 
( eA SL SASHS of tests that it is the better spark plug is Champion 


ae superiority so generally accepted. 


A EL sawn (peony 
Q J) . <_ )) No) 


More than 90,000 dealers sell Champions. Compare a 
Champion with any other spark plug and you will 
readily see how much better Champion is made. You 
will know the genuine Champion by the Double-Ribbed 
Sillimanite core. The seven Champion types pro- 
vide a correctly designed spark plug for every engine. 
A new set once a year is real economy. 


Sm 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, O. 
Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Ltd. Windsor, Ont. 


HAMPIO 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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Wilson Bros 


Number 616 with 
“INSETTE SOLE” 


anew kind of silk hose 
50 trim you could wear them 
inside out! 


UST turn the old- 
style seamless 
hose inside-out and 
note the ragged edge 
along the instep and 
heel.where the silk 
is spliced with the 
reinforcement. The 
finer the silk,the 
more this “fringe” 
shows through w en 
worn with low shoes. 


You'll look in vain 
for this unsightly 
“fringe”in Wilson 
Bro’s newsilk hose 
Number 616,with 
INSETTE SOLE, toe 
and heel:- A newly 
invented knitting 
machine has made 
possible an inside 
edge as trim as the 
outer—and a vast: 
ly superior hose in 
every way. Yet they 
cost no more than 


the old-style kind— 


75° 


Look for “INSETTE SOLE”* 
stamped in red. It means trim- 
mer and better wearing hose. 


Witsor CS rot 


MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF MEN'S 
FINE FURNISHINGS FOR 60 YEARS 


Hose, Belts, Garters, 
Cravats, Suspenders, 
Mufflers, Shirts, 
Pajamas, Nighishirts, 
Underwear, Handker- 
chiefs, Knit Gloves 


WILSON BRO’S, CHICAGO 
New York 


Paris 


*Trade-mark registered 
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His audience of multimillionaires gazed 
at one another silent, in mute surmise. 

“What did he say?” the voice of the 
oldest and angriest director spoke up. 
““A verb?” 

“A blurb—or so I understood,” said Mr. 
Feldman, the most mannerly director. 

“The man is mad,” said Mr. Schuylkill 
with ever increasing positiveness, and 
stopped, for Cyrus Socoway, the public- 
utilities king and the best coal customer 
the railroad had, was speaking. 

“Let us hear him,’ he pleaded, raising 
his hand. ‘‘He knows.” 

The financiers were silent, even Mr. 
Schuylkill leaning forward with the rest, as 
the expert upon publicity and public opin- 
ion went on now, questioning instead of yet 
explaining himself—after the fashion of a 
doctor completing, before fully stating, his 
diagnosis. 

‘When Mr. Farrar was here yesterday,” 
he asked, holding up another clipping from 
his brief case, ‘“‘did he state, as he states 
here, that he would return at the next board 
meeting for an answer?” 

“He did, yes,’’ said several voices. 

“We can very likely expect him soon 
then,’ said Marcus Aurelius Browne, the 
publicity counselor, gravely. And sud- 
denly his hearers gave a start. 

As if by prearrangement the sound of 
high voices was heard from the office and 
anteroom. 

“They are in session now, are they not?” 
one of these asked simply, but loudly. 

The directors of the Susquehanna and 
Coalfields Railroad looked sharply at one 
another. It was the voice of yesterday 
afternoon, the well-remembered voice of 
the fair-bearded man in the denim smock. 

“‘Very well,” it said with a well-measured 
calm, ‘‘I am here with one of those I repre- 
sent. Youmust admit us. Weare going in.” 

“You are not going in!”’ said a second 
voice, the voice of the tried old guardian, 
the ex-policeman who for years had pro- 
tected the old and conservative Susque- 
hanna and Coalfields Railroad offices from 
unwarranted intrusion. “I guess I know 
my orders.” 

“We are—we certainly are! We are!” 
cried a third and higher voice, the high and 
excited voice of a woman. ‘You certainly 
will. You will admit us or arrest us!” 

The sound of shuffling, of human effort, 
arose, followed by the heavy closing of a 
door. 

A grim smile came upon the face of the 
well-known powers of Wall Street. But no 
one of them spoke, except the one from 
South Chicago. 

“Rough work!” he said appreciatively. 

“They should all be arrested and put 
permanently behind the bars,” stated Mr. 
Schuylkill. 

The voice of their visitor, the publicity 
expert, interrupted in a sharp tone of warn- 
ing. “Gentlemen,”’ he said, ‘‘you are mak- 
ing a mistake here—a great mistake.”’ 

Scarcely had these words passed his lips 
when all were upon their feet. There was a 
crash of glass behind them. Looking out, 
they saw framed in the broken upper half 
of the private door into the hallway two 
striking figures, the fair-bearded stranger 
in the denim smock, and with him another 
no less notable—a young woman of excel- 
lent figure, entirely in black, with her face 
heavily covered by a deep black veil. 

“Arrest them!”’ cried the voice of the 
oldest, angriest director. ‘Arrest them 
both—at once!” 

It was the voice of the man in the smock— 
of Filbard Farrar—which replied. ‘Yes,’ 
he said, standing very still and calm, ‘‘that 
would be best! Arrest us!” 

“Yes. Yes. Arrestus!” invited thesharp 
eager voice of the black-swathed woman. 

And at that instant they were grasped, 
apparently by someone coming up from 
behind them in the hall. 

“That’s it, arrest them, John. Call in 
the police!’’ the voice of Mr. Schuylkill was 
calling to the faithful guardian of the old 
office. 

But now another voice cut sharply into 
the turmoil. 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen!’’ Marcus Au- 
relius Browne, the publicity counselor, was 
crying. ‘‘Think! Beforeyoudothisthing!” 

The eyes of all—both the great business 
kings and their prisoners—were upon him. 

‘Stop, gentlemen,”’ he was saying to the 
former. ‘“‘Remember! Try to visualize 
your situation. You are dealing with a 
blurb!” 

Excited voices repeated after him his 
unfamiliar word. 
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‘A blurb!” cried the millionaires angrily. 
“What is a blurb?” 

‘* A publisher’s press agent’s free publicity 
for a new book,” stated Doctor Browne. 

“Oh, of course,” said Mr. Aaron Feldman, 
the best-read director, in their general 
silence. ‘‘Of course.” 

“Using us! To advertise a book! The 
man is an idiot!” said the angriest and most 
positive director. 

But his words had no effect upon his 
associates. 

The keen eyes of the financiers were set 
upon the face of the publicity adviser— 
none keener or more searching than those 
of Mr. Snaggitt, the outlaw money king, 
from South Chicago. 

“You arrest this man. You throw him 
into jail,’ the speaker pleaded sharply. 
“And what do you do? What do you 
make?” 

No one answered. 

“You make a martyr. A self-advertising 
martyr. For a blurb!” 

“The boy is there!’’ exclaimed the outlaw 
millionaire, with a sudden reflective twist 
of his cigar. 

And the other millionaires, though not 
speaking, moved uneasily in their chairs. 
Unaccustomed as he might have been to 
the deeper secrets of free publicity for books, 
no one in the room could be ignorant of the 
power of the martyr, the self-advertising 
martyr in the daily press. 

‘Gentlemen, what is this man’s obvious 
purpose?’’ asked Marcus Aurelius Browne, 
pointing and looking out through the frame 
of splintered glass at the fair-bearded simple 
stranger in the blue denim smock. 

For a moment the two great experts in 
free publicity, on either side of the broken 
door, looked steadfastly into each other’s 
eyes in mutual challenge. 

“What is his purpose?” repeated Mr. 
Browne, withdrawing his glance first. 

“Totellthe world about himself!” saidthe 
hard understanding voice of Mr. Snaggitt. 

“Yes, Arrest him—throw him into jail— 
and what have you?”’ 

“You have a free hollering martyr on 
your hands,” said Mr. Snaggitt. And the 
financiers moved uneasily again. Not one 
of them but had heard through the press 
the voice of the hollering martyr. 

“You have doubled his advertising value 
at one stroke. Gentlemen, you cannot ar- 
rest this man,” said Mr. Browne very 
gravely. “‘You must see that.” 

“Then what shall we do? What can 
we do?” asked several voices, after a long 

ause. 

“Take Doctor Browne’s advice. He 
knows,”’ urged Cyrus Socoway, the public- 
utilities king. 

“Yes. Yes, by all means,’ 
other directors. 

Acting on this counsel the board gave its 
orders; under these orders the prisoners 
were started forward toward the elevator 
and the ground floor—and freedom. 

At this a new and marked reaction passed 
over the calm and simple bearded face of 
the man in the plain denim smock. An in- 
tense and terrible emotion showed in his 
eyes and his voice as he leaned forward, 
staring first at Marcus Aurelius Browne 
and then at the silent millionaires. For a 
moment all was silent as the two experts in 
publicity once more faced each other. 

“This is not the last, gentlemen,” said 
Filbard Farrar, speaking finally. “I will 
return with a fuller quota of those I repre- 
sent, for a final, fuller reckoning.” 

With his right hand with its two up- 
lifted fingers raised above his head, he was 
propelled gently but firmly toward the 
elevator. 

But now the sharp, quick, bitter cry of his 
companion rang out. ‘Arrest us! Arrest 
us! Cowards! Arrest us—if you dare!” de- 
manded the high shrill accents of the un- 
identified woman in black. 

“Tf you dare!’’ came the deep rich ac- 
cents of Filbard Farrar’s mellifluous voice, 
like the bass following a boys’ choir in a 
recessional. 

“Cowards, you don’t dare, don’t dare— 
don’t dare arrest us!’’ came the soprano. 

“Arrest us!’’ came the antiphonal bass, 
which then died finally, swallowed up in the 
elevator. 

Suddenly and unexpectedly, from the 
farther and darker end of the hallway, there 
was the sound of feet, of low but disap- 
pointed voices, of matches lighting ciga- 
rettes. 

“Newspaper photographers!’’ reported 
President Swartout, peering out the broken 
ground glass. ‘“‘From the Daily Mess. 
From all the papers.’ 
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agreed the 


May 31, | 


The great powers of Wall Street, sit), 
in deep silence, listening to the retrea rg 
voices, the shuffling of the feet upon 4¢ 
worn old marble stairs, remained mot). 
less, wiping their brows, thinking of wat 
they had just escaped. 

“But what shall we do? What shall x 
do?” demanded one abruptly, turrp 
to Marcus Aurelius Browne, the put». 
relations counselor. ‘‘This cannot go y 
indefinitely.” 

“Tf we move at this time to ratify ¢ 
operators’ committee’s findings,’ went p 
another financier, ‘‘for the necessary |- 
vance in its price of coal, with all this p.- 
lic clamor now a 

“This outrageous splurge,” broke in |, 
Schuyler Schuylkill. 

“Our enemies will be out demandin , 
congressional investigation! The wh» 
basic principle—the annual advance ; 
price, upon which the continuance of > 
anthracite industry depends—will be pla | 
in jeopardy!” 

“Whereas, if we do not,” Presidt 
Swartout was warning them, et 
answer to the miners’ committee at on) 
within one week’s time, this country will » 
plunged into national disaster. Noth; 
can prevent another annual coal strike.’ 


\ 
“Tf this wild criminal book writer is; 
headed off in some way,’’ said Mr. Schu: 
kill bitterly. 
The calm collected voice of Mr. Brow 
the great publicity expert, succeeded th: 
excited ones. 
“Do you wish to have me head him off’ 
it asked. | 
“By all means. At once. How?” cr| 
several directors simultaneously. ‘In wl: 


“T will tell you that later, when I hi: 
outlined my plans. For this is no sim: 
problem in publicity,’ said Marcus Au. 
lius Browne, rising and gathering up | 
various clippings into his brief case prepa: 
tory to departure. 

The financiers were all standing with hi, 

‘“When can you let us hear from you 
asked President Swartout, with still fi 
but ill-concealed anxiety. 

“Very soon. I will let you know j 
when!’ responded Marcus Aurelius Brow 
and bowing courteously left the direct 
of the Susquehanna and Coalfields R: 
road looking after him. | 

For this was an important matter 
him. He could not let it seem too ea 
For this transaction marked a milest« 
in his career. The old and conservative : 
thracite coal group was now the last | 
corporate interest whose publicity he cai 
to take on in Wall Street. He had alrea 
practically all the others. It would 
wiser, he could see, to let Filbard Farr 
the prince of the radical literary bli 
makers, and his widows ride on just a lit 
farther, especially with the oldest dir 
tor—that D. Schuyler Schuylkill—w 
held the largest single block of stock. 


rir 


“TNIGHTEEN widows, so-called; 

have counted them!”’ exclaimed Pre 
dent Swartout, of the Susquehanna a 
Coalfields Railroad, gazing narrowly at 
Marcus Aurelius Browne. ‘‘ Walking | 
the past three days, in relays, up and doy 
before this office in this man Farrar’s s 
called patrol of pity. You must have se 
them as you came in.” 

“TI did,’ said Mr. Browne, from whe 
he sat among the directors at their board. 

“‘Swathed in black, their faces veile 
back and forth in squads of six, with tl 
unscrupulous Farrar in his whiskers ar 
blue denim robe at their head. Stoppil 
every turn or two to give an interview 
some reporter on ‘Oh, the pity of it!’” 

“Or something to that effect,” said M 
Feldman, the cautious and cultivated 4 
rector. 

“And in the meanwhile,” continued tl 
chairman in a hoarse voice, ‘‘the worst @ 
nual anthracite coal strike in history han| 
ing over this country!” ; 

“‘Preposterous! Outrageous!” said tl 
oldest member of the board, his ear trump! 
shaking with the violence of his speech. 

“And now, sir,” continued the presiden 
still looking severely at Mr. Browne, “ni 
having heard from you in this matter, ¢ 
we had hoped, we have instituted an 
vestigation of our own. And what do ¥ 
find?” - 

“T should be very glad to know,” Sa 
Marcus Aurelius Browne gravely. 

“We find this man was never In a C0: 
mine in his life—in spite of all his claims. 

(Continued on Page 54) ’ 
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The Flapper Evolves 


be HE men pay no attention to me!” 
cried the flapper. ‘‘I’ll change my 
methods.”’ 

““They all love me except the man I 
love!’’ she 
pouted a 
while later. ‘I 
must try some 
other way.” 

Finally she 
nestled in his 
ar nis. tLe 
loves me,’’ she 
sighed bliss- 
wfully. ‘‘ This is 
perfect!’ 

Such is the 


“The Perfect 
Flapper”’ in 
the delightful 
comedy drama 
now of- 
fered in 
the leading 
theatres. 
Colleen 
Moore interprets her evolution to 
the heights of perfection. It is en- 
tertainment built for the eyes of 
the world. 


Sydney Chaplin 
in ‘The Perfect Flapper” 


How Long to Make a Movie? 


“How long does it take to make a 
movie?” 

I’ve been asked this question so 
often, but there isn't any definite an- 
swer to give. ‘‘Sundown,”’ for instance, 
has been five months in the making on 
the Mexican border and in the studios. 
“The Sea Hawk,”’ presented by Frank 
Lloyd Productions, Inc., was in work 
over half a year—sixteenth century 
ships had to be built and huge land 
sets constructed. Al and Ray Rockett, 
who produced ‘‘Abraham Lincoln,” put 
in two solid years at the task. And in 
addition there was a mass of prelimi- 
nary research work. 

These three pictures are, of course, 
among the biggest ever filmed. Many 
productions can be completed in less 
time. 


Turn and Turn About 


OR the first time in her screen ca- 

reer Mary Carr is to appear in an 
unsympathetic réle. The kindly old 
mother of the screen comes forth in 
“For Sale” as a grasping and ambi- 
tious mother. And, in the same picture, 
Adolphe Menjou also changes his coat. 
No longer is he a shrewd 
schemer of insidious plots, but 
a suave and likable man-of- 
the-world. 

‘For Sale” is a story of New 
York society life, with Claire 
Windsor, doubly beautiful in 
an array of expensive gowns, 
in the leading réle. 


HOM would you like to 
see as Colleen Moore’s 
screen lover? 

In ‘Flaming Youth”’ there 
was Milton Sills; in ‘‘ Painted 
People’? Ben Lyon; and in 
“The Perfect Flapper’ you will 
see Frank Mayo. Now, in a 
new picture being filmed, we 
expect another famous actor— 
as popular as any on the screen 
—to appear with Miss Moore. 


“LJUSBANDS and Lovers” 

is the interesting title of 
a forthcoming John M. Stahl 
production. Lewis Stone, Lew 
Cody and Florence Vidor will 
play the leading réles, 


Career lok 
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At Last!—“The Perfect Flapper” 


The perfect flapper may find herself sur- 
rounded by many—but long for the arms 
of one. From popularity to love; from 
“a good fellow” to a “sweetheart”. 

That’s the story of ‘‘The Perfect Flap- 
per’’, the Colleen Moore picture you’ve 
been waiting for. And the change is some- 
times a hard one to make, with a heart- 
ache or two on the way. 

“The Perfect Flapper” belongs to June- 
time as June belongs to the flappers. 


Corinne Griffith Again 


ke IS the story, they say in the movie 
world, that helps to make or break 
a star. Be it true or false, Corinne 
Griffith’s beauty and personality have 
fitted her stories to perfection. First 
Gertrude Atherton’s ‘Black Oxen.”’ 
Then ‘“‘Lilies of the Field.’”” And now 
comes a startling drama by Earl Hud- 
son, ‘Single Wives,’’ in which Miss 
Griffith will soon appear. She has a 
powerful réle as a young married 
woman. 

The summer time will bring forth 
some of the finest First National pic- 
tures that you have ever seen, and 
“Single Wives’’ is one of the titles 
worth remembering. 


“For your father’s and my sake—”’ 
More girls than the world dreams of are faced with the decision. 


A Desert That is a Desert 


Or of my correspondents com- 
plains about ‘‘A Son of the 
Sahara.’’ ‘That desert,’’ he writes, 
“did not look like the real thing. It 
was billowy and the wind was blow- 
ing.” 

But he had, unfortunately, been 
made desert-wise by former movies 
filmed in the American desert or on 
California beaches. ‘“‘A Son of the 
Sahara’’ took Edwin Carewe and his 
cast into the heart of Algeria, and 
there they remained for five months. 
Desert, camels, Arabs and French 
negro troops in the picture are as real 
as life itself, and the accuracy adds to 
the colorful adventure and rich ro- 
mance of the story. 
It pays to travel 
half way around the 
world to make such 
a picture. 

Bert Lytell and 
Claire Windsor are 
in the leading réles. 


Frank Mayo (in the oval on the left) heads the cast supporting Colleen 
Moore in “The Perfect Flapper’. 
Phyllis Haver are also principals, and John Francis Dillon directed. 


Ben Alexander in his 
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The purpose of this nation- 
wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is to 
foster independent produc- 
tion, develop new talent 
and elevate the standards 
and art of the screen. 


Sydney Chaplin, Mary Carr and 


Tears on a Smiling Face 


HE art in motion picture direct- 

ing, so a famous critic once told 
me, lies in breaking the drama with a 
touch of comedy; sounding a note of 
pathos amid the chorus of chuckles. It 
was ‘The Woman on the Jury’’ made 
me see the wisdom of this movie sage. 
Director Harry Hoyt, when his drama 
grew so tensed that I leaned for- 
ward unconsciously, stopped just long 
enough to give me a smile. Then a 
further tension; a laugh again, and 
then—a smashing dramatic situation in 
a superb climax. 

Tears on a face that smiles. That 
sums up ‘‘The Woman on the Jury.” 
Sylvia Breamer excels herself in the 
title réle, and in the large cast are 
Frank Mayo, Lew Cody, Bessie Love, 
Hobart Bosworth, Mary Carr and 
Ford Sterling. 


Paris in the Springtime! 


ARIS in the springtime! A 

city with the freshness and 
gayety of a child. With its be- 
wildered visitors and its leisurely 
natives; its play-places, its age- 
old grandeur. More than one 
movie director has tried to catch 
that spirit; to put his finger on 
the thing that makes Paris Paris, 
and throw it on the screen. 

To me it seems that they have 
failed in comparison with Mau- 
rice Tourneur’s ‘‘The White 
Moth.”’ Perhaps it is because 
Tourneur is a Parisian and a vet- 
eran director of half a hundred 
pictures. Whatever it is, this story 
of Parisian theatrical life some- 
how soothes the little demon of 
wanderlust that cries so within 
one for Paris and France in the 
Springtime. 


The salvation of her parents; their security for life—or a marriage 


without love? This drama, presented in an unique and fascinating 
manner, fills ““For Sale’, which First National theatres will show late 
in June. Above are Claire Windsor and Mary Carr as the mother. 


newest J.K. McDonald pic- 
ture, will be with us soon. 
Remember “Penrod and 
Sam” and “Boy of Mine’’! 


“The White Moth”’ is a current 
attraction at the leading theatres 
of the country. 
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Keeps your hair 
just as you 
want tt 


—all day long! 


IDE part, center part, pom- 
padour—every man has his 
own way of wearing his hair. 

And practically every man 
has had trouble keeping it the 
way he wants it! 

Stacomb has changed all that. 

Smooth, lustrous, well-kept 
hair is as easy to have today as 
well-pressed clothes or a clean 
shave. 

Just a touch of Stacomb in 
the morning, and your hair—no 
matter how unruly—stays 
smoothly in place all day. Not 
a liquid—not sticky or gummy — 
Stacomb is a light, velvety, in- 
visible cream, applied quickly 
and leaving no trace. 

It is becoming as much a part 
of men’s morning routine as the 
daily shave! 

Women, too, find Stacomb 
ideal—especially for bobbed 
hair and hair that is naturally 
too fluffy for the severe smooth- 
ness which the latest fashion 
demands. 

You can get Stacomb at all 
drug and department stores— 
in jars and tubes. Try it to- 
morrow morning—and look 
your best all day! 


REO.U.S. PAT, OFF. 


MAKES HAIR STAY COMBED 


-——-—-FREE OFFER-—-~—- 


| Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. 364 
113 West 18th Street, New York City 


Please send me, free of charge, a generous | 
sample tube of Stacomb. 


Name 


Address— 


| 
| | 
| | 
] 
| | 
| | 
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“That is true,’ said Marcus Aurelius 
Browne. 

The directors of the great railroad prop- 
erty gazed sharply at him. 

“He says it’s so? He admits it?” asked 
the oldest director. 

“Yes,” responded Mr. Feldman, the 
banker. 

And the three silent directors from North 
Central Pennsylvania nodded as one man. 

‘‘The man is a fool. An absolute fool!”’ 
said Mr. Schuylkill loudly. 

“‘ And secondly,” the president now went 
on, with a sweeping gesture down and back 
of him, “‘we now believe, upon reliable in- 
formation, that these women are not wid- 
ows—not miners’ widows at all.” 

“And you are quite right,”’ the publicity 
expert informed him. ‘Indeed, to do him 
justice, Filbard Farrar has never claimed 
that, in so many words.”’ 

““You mean to say 

“That he is a fake?” 

“That they are false?” 

“Not genuine Pennsylvania widows?” 

“What arethey then? Ordoyouknow?”’ 
asked the directors one after anotherrapidly. 

“Oh, very well!” said Marcus Aurelius 
Browne, answering the last question. “If 
you gentlemen wish to step to the windows 
I will show you.” 

The board of directors gradually, one by 
one, arose and followed him to the high 
narrow windows toward which he now went, 
and looked down with him upon the side- 


” 


| walk of the north side of the quieter, more 


easterly end of Wall Street. The crowd of 
curiosity seekers which had gathered in 
previous days was not so great. Looking 
down, they saw quite clearly the six widows, 
so-called, on duty at that time—the small, 
slow, stately, black-robed figures, marching 
and countermarching, with Filbard Farrar 
in his blue denim robe at their head. 

“You see the first pair following him?” 
asked the publicity expert of his followers. 

“Yes.’ 

“That is his present wife, who was his 
former stenographer, on the right.” 

The financiers were silent, studying her. 

“And on the left, the tall one, is his 
present stenographer, who was his former 
wife.” 

“And the others?’’ asked one of the 
crowding group behind. 

“‘They are other friends of his—literary 
and radical ladies from Greenwich Village, 
who have volunteered to aid him by acting 
temporarily as widows in his publicity 
campaign.” 

“And they are not widows?”’ came the 
harsh accusing voice of President Swartout 
from behind the speaker. ‘‘Not one?” 

“Unless they are the grass or Greenwich 
Village type,’ said the publicity expert 
with a grave smile. 

His quiet humor was not appreciated. 
The president of the great railroad turned 
from him and addressed himself to his 
directors. 

““Gentlemen,”’ he said harshly, “‘shall we 
go back again and be seated?” 

One after another followed him, including 
Mr. Browne. 

“And now,” said President Swartout, 
standing facing the latter across the table, 
“T wish to assure myself that I am right. 
You were engaged by us, were you not, to 
form a plan of quick defense against the 
insidious, the illegitimate publicity attacks 
of this wild radical author, this Farrar?” 

“T was,” said Marcus Aurelius Browne 
simply. 

“You have known he was never a coal 
miner?”’ 

“e Yiese2 

“That these widows—in this patrol of 
pity—were all false?”’ 

Doctor Browne bowed his head. 

“That meanwhile this industry—this 
country—was threatened with the untold 
miseries of the annual hard-coal strike?” 

SEY GR” 

“Then why did you not act?’ asked 
President Swartout in a harsh and challeng- 
ing voice. 

“In what way?” asked the publicity ex- 
pert, always with the same grave well- 
informed smile upon his face. 

The directors leaned forward, staring in 
silence, until their president answered him. 
“To report to us. To expose this fraud. 
This atrocious misrepresentation—this free 
book. advertising !”’ : 

“This blurge!”’ cried the oldest, deafest 
director, who even yet had not gotten the 
term fixed rightly.in his mind. 

The center of their harsh glances did not 
change his grave and well-informed smile. 
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‘Pardon me, gentlemen, but how can you 
expose it?”’ he asked calmly. “Where?” 

“Tn the press. By publicity. By public 
statements,” said several excited voices at 
one time. 

“And who would be responsible for those 
statements? Who would make them?” 
their calm questioner still questioned. 

“We would. We would!” said several. 

“Exactly,” said Marcus Aurelius 
Browne’s quiet and never-once-raised voice. 

‘“What—just what do you mean?” stam- 
mered Mr. Feldman the banker, who, being 
more experienced with publicity than many 
of the others, now began to see. 

“How can you, gentlemen, expose any- 
thing,’’ asked the publicity expert in the 
general silence—‘“‘being what you are?”’ 

They looked at him silent, others now 
having grasped his thought. 

“Millionaires. In WallStreet. The heads 
of great American industries. How can they 
expose anything today?” The silence was 
broken again only by his own voice: “‘ Espe- 
cially a widow or an orphan?” 

“Let alone eighteen?” said the coarsely 
humorous millionaire from South Chicago. 

“But these—these widows are false!” 
said several other voices hoarsely. 

‘“What difference does that make?”’ came 
back the severe and logical voice of the 
public-relations counselor. ‘‘They are false, 
yes. But who would say so? You would. 
And who would take your word for it—the 
word of a multimillionaire, the head of a 
great corporation against a widow—in the 
press today? You see, gentlemen, just how 
it is,’’ said the expert, closing: ‘‘ This is not 
a question of fact. It is a question of pub- 
licity.”’ 

There was silence—the tense silence of 
conviction. 

“So that is why,” said Mr. Snaggitt of 
South Chicago, in areflective voice, breaking 
it at last. 

“Why what?’ asked others in brittle 
savage voices. 

““Why he comes around and hangs this 
May basket on us,”’ responded the outlaw 
millionaire. 

“What do you mean by that?” asked 
another director crossly. For he was getting 
more and more on their nerves. 

“Because he knew we couldn’t shake it 
off. Because anybody can hang anything 
on us today. Because he knew nobody 
would believe a millionaire or the head of a 
big business today, on a bet.” 

“‘Tt’s all publicity, as I have already told 
you,’ Mr. Browne went on explaining. 
“Tt shows you—the past ten years in this 
country, say since 1902—shows you what 
publicity will do, when it’s used as it has 
been continually used here.” 

“Against any man with more than ten 
dollars in the bank,”’ said Mr. Dinkey in a 
bitter voice. 

“Public sentiment has certainly changed 
in that time.” 

“Turned right around.” 

“Tt’s all wrong,’ said Mr. Singmeister, 
the most gloomy-looking of the North Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania directors, speaking for 
the first time, and stopped. For Mr. 
Dinkey, his larger and more vigorous asso- 
ciate from the coalfields, was once more 
speaking for him. 

“The time was, ten years ago,”’ said Mr. 
Dinkey reminiscently, ‘when a man who 
had done something in a business way got 
some credit. When a millionaire was writ- 
ten up, and looked up to, in all the papers.” 

The two others from North Central 
Pennsylvania nodded gloomily, and even 
the New York multimillionaires seemed de- 
pressed. 

But the outlaw director from South 
Chicago, as usual, took it callously. 

“And now they’re all out to put him in 
jail,’ he remarked. ‘‘All hands, from the 
humblest second-story worker to the big- 
gest politicians and publishers in the land. 
All hot and hollering after him—to shoot 
him down on sight.’’ 

“Tf he escapes alive from the tax col- 
lector,” said Cyrus Socoway, the public- 
utilities king. 

“T understand,” continued Mr. Snaggitt, 
in a level confidential voice, “that there’s 
bills in the:North Dakota and Wisconsin 
legislatures now, putting a bounty on mil- 
lionaires’ pelts beginning January first.” 

“They make a mistake. They make a 
mistake doing it,” said the deafest director, 
who had not clearly understood his remark. 
“And they’ll find it out when they’re gone.” 

But now the chairman of the board rapped 
on the table and turned sharply to Mr. 
ne going back to the business before 

em. 
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“We are, as I understand you then,\e 
said, ‘‘the victims of this publicity schen ” 

“This blurge,” said the oldest direc’, 

“Against which we can in no way defiq 
ourselves.” | 

And Mr. Browne bowed. | 

“Then what is your advice? What in 
we do? Is this company—this countn- 
helpless in the hands of this unserupul) 
book advertiser?’’ 

“This unspeakable splurge?” said 2 
deafest director, his snow-white whisk; 
bristling. 

The calm voice of the public-opin 1 
counselor was heard in their final silen, 
“No, I think not. Not if you are willing) 
allow me to stop it—or rather him.” 

“In what way? How?’’ they cried. 

“T would prefer, gentlemen, if you dor: 
mind, not to divulge this at the press: 
time,” said Marcus Aurelius Browne. “EF, 
I feel confident of success in the matter—| 
confident that I will gladly make any ; 
rangement in the way of contracts for | 
ture business as your  public-relatic 
counselor contingent upon my success | 
this.” | 

“That seems fair—eminently fair,” sz 
several of the directors at once. 

“And I feel quite certain that this m: 
ter will be cleared up for you before t 
committee of miners must have their a| 
swer—before another annual coal stri) 
is precipitated on this country,” Doct | 
Browne reassured them. 

His terms accepted, going down the el 
vator by the silent stately widows and thi 
statelier head, Marcus Aurelius Browr 
the publicity adviser, passed hurried 
through the crowded streets of the gre) 
city up to his own handsome offices, ai’ 
stood before his invaluable newspap 
reader and clippings librarian, seated in] 
remarkable and unequaled library of fr 
publicity, reading her papers with a ze 
still undimmed by their years together. | 

““Miss Judd.” 

She raised her intelligent and nearsight 
eyes to her chief. | 

“Look among the J’s, please,” direct: 
Marcus Aurelius Browne, indicating a se 
tion of envelopes in the crowded pigeo 
holes, which lined the room. ‘I want t 
address of Jasmyn, the Leopard Woman 
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“ Nak were Jasmyn, the Leopard Woma 

the heroine of Mr. Farrar’s Sex t 
Serpent, were you not?” asked Marc 
Aurelius Browne of the dark exotic you 
woman in the slightly soiled one-piece gow 
who sat beside him on the ample div: 
which formed so large a part of the furnitu 
of the studio. 

The-leopard, which up to this time h: 
stayed quite closely by its mistress, nc 
with a sudden impulsive movement sprai 
lightly in front of Mr. Browne and, placi 
its chin upon his left knee, looked up stea 
ily with its jade-green eyes into his. 

“Oh, yes; we planned it together, befo 
we were married,” its mistress was sayin 

“Oh, I see,”’ said Doctor Browne a litt 
inattentively. For the leopard, concludir 
its earnest look and sitting back, ha 
placed its left paw, as if in friendliness, upc 
his right knee. ‘‘A young leopard, ev 
dently,’”’ he said to himself watching i 
“Young and full of play.”’ 

“Yes,” its mistress was saying, tuckin 
in the back of her hair, which had bee 
slightly untidy when Mr. Browne arrivec 
“Filbard and I arranged to consummate- 
just before the book was published—th 
model divorce up to which the whole actio 
of the book leads, if you have read it?” sh 
ended in a politely rising inflection. ; 
» Oh, certainly,” said Mr. Browne, sti! 
inattentively. For the young leopard wa 
drawing slightly at his right knee, as if i 
invitation to play, and had now opened it 
mouth in ‘an eager and friendly manner. 

“Which we felt would help the sale—th 
circulation of his message tremendously, 
the book’s heroine was continuing. : 

“Of course,”’ responded Marcus Aureliu 
Browne nervously. _ For although he di 
not wish to appear impolite and the leopar' 
apparently was in the happiest mood, ye 
the position of its persuading claws, fixe‘ 
gently on his knee, caused him now no littl 
anxiety, lest by its suddenly drawing dow! 


_on them in its play the lower part of 


trousers, if not his kneecap, would go witl 
them. 

“You should be flattered,” said his host 
ess, now noticing her pet’s position. “Sh 
wants to play with you. There are very few 
that she so honors.” “ ae 
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: (Continued from Page 54) 
‘That’s fine,” said Mr. Browne, with a 
*k nervous smile as she went on. 
‘She was the one we had for advertising 
ooses, when we were publishing Sex the 
vent She followed me all about the 
ets of New York, until the authorities 
sted me. As the Leopard Woman of 
‘se. You may remember?”’ 
Oh, very well,” said Mr. Browne. | 
he leopard, after again looking invit- 
y into his eyes, once more opened its 
ith so that the scarlet tonsils were 
rly visible behind the snow-white teeth. 
She was merely a cub then,’ said her 
cress. ‘‘Since then she has grown to 
) an extent that she is a good deal of a 
dlem.” 
he leopard, with a final lingering look 
_Mr. Browne’s eyes, now sprang sud- 
ly away, fortunately taking but a few 
srs of his trousers and his knee; and, 
‘ing into the farther corner of the room 
whirling about, knocked over an easel, 
looking at Mr. Browne with the light 
layful invitation in her eyes. 
Naughty, naughty!”’ said her mistress 
ovingly. “‘She is growing so big. She 
tite a problem. And very, very expen- 
to feed. For she is very dainty—like 
rer sex! She will only touch the best 
freshest of meats.”’ 
Oh, indeed?”’ said Mr. Browne, absent- 
dedly. 
or the animal, now returning, stood be- 
him, with a look of hurt and reproach 
$ sensitive but hardening eyes. 
Grisette, we called her—the Wild Gris- 
—from an allusion in Filbard’s book. She 
arfectly harmless—a female. They are 
iys more amenable—more tractable 
1 the males—as one might expect,’ she 
with an arch Greenwich Village smile. 
it perhaps she annoys you. Perhaps 
don’t care for pets,’’ said the leupard’s 
ress, breaking off. ‘‘Perhaps I would 
er put her in the bedroom.” 
I think perhaps it might be as well,” 
Mr. Browne. ‘“‘I think perhaps we 
id talk better.” : 
Ok, by all means,” said Filbard Farrar’s 
ner wife, and seizing her pet by the 
ff of the neck led it, resisting and with 
ackward look of reproach and distaste 
Ar. Browne, and threw it into the next 
n, evidently a bedchamber. 
Yes,’ she said, coming back, wiping her 
ds upon her handkerchief, ‘‘she is a 
it care—a great expense. But only one 
he many expenses, the various experi- 
its—that poor Filbard has left me. If 
vould only pay his alimony, it would be 
arent. But I suppose he can’t, poor 
r. I suppose he hasn’t a dollar, as 
al,’ she said, seating herself again on 
wide divan with her visitor, and drawing 
he cushions behind her with a languid 
exotic air. ; 
I imagine you have heard of the success 
1is last book—of Wailing Widows?” 
>d Mr. Browne, now gazing at her with 
‘p and businesslike eyes. 
Not financial! You can’t mean that!” 
d the languid former wife of the novelist, 
sitting bolt upright. 
Oh, I think so. Without a doubt,” her 
tor assured her. 
Oh, how exciting! Tell me all about 
said Jasmyn, the former Leopard 
man, in a voice whose eagerness showed 
ugh the lightness of its words. 
he expert in public opinion did as she 
2d, dwelling especially upon the large 
ipts from the new book in the past week. 
You can’t mean it! It isn’t possible!” 
aimed his hearer with every evidence 
leep emotion when he was done. “I 
w of course that he was out again with 
Great American Novel. Filling the world 
1 tumultuous sound. Emitting all kinds 
aricolored blurbs, But I had no idea!” 
nd now Mr. Browne arose, for she had 
ted to her feet. 
Money! Real money!” she cried. “I 
no idea!”’ 
nd Marcus Aurelius Browne remained 
He saw, in spite of her light words, 
; she was in the clutch of a genuine 
tion. 
Would you think me terrible? Would 
think me quite impossible, if I should 
you? Right away?” she cried. And 
in through her light words rang the 
nd of a deep feeling. Her bright exotic 
r was richer. Her great eyes glistened. 
‘somewhat soiled one-piece dress moved 
idly with her rapid breathing. 
By no means. No,’’ said Marcus Aure- 
Browne, observing her closely, seeing 
real nature. He could see, when her 
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studied and tropic languor was once broken 
through, when her instincts and emotions 
were once influenced to action, she was a 
woman of fire and fervor; all that Filbard 
Farrar had claimed of her in Sex the Serpent. 

Almost before he knew it she had gone, 
leaving him to close up the studio after her. 


Vv 


Niece BUGHEIM, the senior partner 
of the successful radical publishers, 
Bugheim & Binks, sat in his office after 
sorting his morning orders. A short man 
with chubby legs, he smoked a short chubby 
cigar with deep satisfaction, as he turned to 
Miss Bernstein, his stenographer. 
“Wailing Widows is going big. If this 
patrol of pity keeps on just a few days 
longer, it’ll be a Hoojer!”’ he said to her, as 
he reached out a short left arm to grasp the 
advertising copy he had sketched out dur- 
ing the night. “Take an ad, Miss Bern- 
stein,’ he said and dictated it to her. 


“Oh, the Pity of It!” 
says 
FILBARD FARRAR 
to the Press 

I called to the Conscience of the people and 
I have sold 

50,000 Copies 

But the Patrol of Pity must go on! 

Hear what the critics say: 

“Should be in the hands of every user of 
coal.’”’—Beaumont (Tex.) Banner. 

“T could not finish it. My eyes were too full 
of unbidden tears.” —Winifred Wildhack, New 
York’s leading woman journalist. 

“Has America produced a novel at last? . . . 
Almost European in its fidelity to fate—its ut- 
ter absence of any plot or action.” —Gwinholm 
Ginsbecrx in Wordcraft. 

“Tf this is not a masterpiece, it is at least a 
piece of a master. Carved out of the 
living flesh of a strong man.’’—Henry Tudor 
Jones in the New York Mess. 

“The author of Sex the Serpent surpasses 
himself in holding up the poignant mirror of 
fidelity to life. Freud himself could not be more 
revealing!’’—Sara S. Loeb, America’s greatest 
woman novelist. 


“You got her latest picture, ain’t you?” 
asked Mr. Bugheim. ‘Her book is going 
good too. There are orders for five hundred 
Stately Syllogisms of Sin in just this morn- 
ing’s mail.” 

Miss Bernstein’s answer was not con- 
cluded. For at just this moment she heard 
the snatching back of the door of the pri- 
vate office behind her, and saw the horror in 
the eyes and the fat cigar falling from the 
lips of Morris Bugheim, the radical pub- 
lisher. Turning rapidly herself, she saw the 
cause. 

In the doorway stood a figure with 
smooth-shaven face and close-cut hair in a 
sailor or yachting costume. She sprang to 
her feet with distended eyes, for she saw 
at last who this unknown mariner was. It 
was Filbard Farrar. But neither she nor 
her employer spoke, for the unexpected 
sailor was now speaking, calling out his 
mission. 

“Quick! My royalties! To date!’ he 
was exclaiming. : 

They both still stared without speech. 

“For I am going!” 

“Going where?’’ inquired Morris Bug- 
heim, the wealthy radical publisher, at last. 

“To the Oceanides in my yawl.”’ 

“But our contract! Our patrol of pity, 
down there before the coal-trust offices on 
Wall Street!” exclaimed the all but stupe- 
fied publisher. 

“All off—all off!” said Filbard Farrar, 
with the rough decided gestures of the 
sailor. “I must have all my royalties—all 
my advances on my next book—at once— 
at once!” cried the author in a wild and 
dancing haste. 

“But why? Won’t you tell me why, Fil- 
bard?”’ pleaded the excited publisher. 

“Jasmyn!”’ returned the author briefly. 

The publisher stood, more silent than 
before, waiting. 

“Jasmyn has come!” cried the author. 
“After her back alimony!” 

His hearer stood aghast. 

“You have no idea what happened— 
when she arrived, down there—to the pa- 
trol of pity—to the others!” said the author 
and clapped a nervous palm to his forehead. 

““Were they there, the reporters, any of 
them,’’ asked the publisher, “‘at the time?”’ 

“No. No. It was all over too soon— 
too completely. For, of course, if she 
must have it—all at once—the full ali- 
mony to date—why, of course, Lolith and 
Candide and all the others—also! You 
see?”’ exclaimed the impulsive author, in 
a quick and anxious voice. “So give it to 
me! Give it to me—the check up to date! 
And the advances—whatever they are. 
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For I must go. I must be gone with it—out 
to sea! Before they get here with their 
lawyers.” 

“Yes. Yes,’ said Mr. Bugheim, having 
after rapid figuring given the stenographer 
the memorandum for the check. ‘Here it 
is. You shall have it!” 

“Hurry, hurry!” cried out Filbard Farrar. 

“But now that’s done,” said the pub- 
lisher, more in hand, picking up his half 
cigar from the floor, “just what is it that 
you plan now? How do I get my money 
back?” 

“We sail at once—Sangamonde and I— 
upon the yawl, for my masterpiece—to 
work up Jungle Love in the Oceanides.” 

“But what of your trilogy—what of 
Wood and Iron, the two books that still 
remain?”’ 

“Oh, that can rest. The public can wait 
for that. I feel the urge—the urge of the 
South Seas upon me. Jungle Love will be 
my best work. Best of all in the soul of 
me!” said Filbard Farrar. 

Grasping the check from the stenog- 
rapher and glancing quickly at its figures, 
he placed it in his trousers pocket, and 
shook hands with his publisher hastily. 

“But where—where shall I address you?” 
asked Morris Bugheim, before losing him. 

“At Persididae, capital of Oceanides, six 
months from now,” said Filbard Farrar 
hurriedly. ‘‘Now I must go—go! Sanga- 
monde is waiting down below. The tide 
ebbs at the Battery at 4:15 P.M. I must go.” 

Waving his hand the great radical au- 
thor passed through the office door with the 
free and rolling walk of a sailor. 

Morris Bugheim, the radical publisher, 
fell back heavily in his office chair. 

“Gone,” he said thickly. ‘All that 
money we put out on this. And all the 
papers that were backing us—all sore!” 

“Ain’t it positively a shame?” said Miss 
Bernstein solicitously. ‘‘Them authors!” 

“Well, what can we do?” said Morris 
Bugheim, spreading his short-fingered hands 
in a fatalistic gesture. ‘‘Drop it! Drop it! 
That’s all! Put all our strength now on the 
Loeb woman—on Syllogisms of Sin.” 


VI 


T WAS the following morning. Marcus 

Aurelius Browne stood in his handsome 
library, the great institution which had 
grown from the first morgue of millionaires, 
with which he and Miss Judd had en- 
tered the publicity business. 

“You have found it then!” he said to 
her approvingly. 

“In an obscure corner. In the literary 
notes of just one paper,” said Miss Judd 
indifferently, but flushing at her chief’s im- 
plied praise. 

* Read it, please,” he asked her, “if you 
will,” 

And she noticed then the weariness in 
his voice, as she read the obscure literary 
item, carried under a small single head: 


“SAILS FOR OCEANIDES 

“Filbard Farrar, the radical novelist, sailed 
out yesterday from New York harbor ina yawl, 
with his present wife, Sangamonde Farrar. His 
publisher, in a statement issued to the press, 
says of this new move: 

““*Eiver insatiate of adventure and of truth, 
Filbard Farrar, America’s foremost novelist, is 
now somewhere on the Atlantic in his forty-foot 
yawl, with his wife Sangamonde Farrar and a 
pet cockatoo as his only companions—en route 
to some tropic port unnamed, but thought to be 
one of the Oceanides. The lure of the tropics 
has drawn him suddenly and irresistibly south- 
ward. And lovers of American literature will 
await eagerly the results of his quest, at first 
hand, of his new masterpiece, in a strange and 
exotic field, which he is to entitle Jungle Love— 
when Strength meets Innocence in the Ultimate 
Wild of the Tropics.’”’ 


There was a pause when her precise 
voice finished reading. 

“So that is done. That will drop out of 
sight in the newspapers,” said Marcus Aure- 
lius Browne, pushing back his hair with a 
slow but wearied gesture from his forehead. 

“That blurb. Thosewidows. The annual 
coal strike!’’ she said, looking up, inter- 
preting him. 

“Yes,”’ he said dully, and stopped. 

“They must be greatly pleased—greatly 
indebted to you—that new client—those 
directors of that great railroad!” said Miss 
Judd admiringly and soothingly. ‘They 
owe you much—vwe all do—all the public— 
with the aversion of that threatened an- 
nual coal strike!” 

“But what of me?” asked the publicity 
expert in a heavy voice. 

She looked at him. 

“You remember,” he recalled to her, 
“our beginnings—the time when we started 
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Style 286 
Cherry Russia 
Calfskin Oxford 


THE 


Hanover 


Shoe 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Nearly a quarter 
century of shoe-mak- 
ing experience has 
taught us how to pro- 
duce Hanover Shoes 
—shoes that are 
styled for comfort 
and built for wear— 
the embodiment of 


good taste and honest 
value. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


This price is possible 
because we are the only 
shoemakers in America 
who sell exclusively 
through our own stores, 
in 62 cities. 


We will fit you from Hanover 


—if there is no Hanover Store 
near you. Write for catalog. 
The Hanover Shoe, Hanover, Pa. 


Little Men’s 
Brown Russia 
Blucher 


Oxford 


Hanover Shoes for Boys and Little Men 
are scientifically designed and constructed for 
growing feet. They stand up under the hard- 
est kind of service and, withal, have the grace 
and style that appeal to: boys. $2.50, $3 
and $3.50, 
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For holiday hurts 
to Tender 


Skin 


HY bother—it’s nothing but a 
blister.’ 


<«<Perfectly true—but why be a dumb-bell, 
‘Tom—don’t you know that a blister is an 
open door to infection?”’ 


«<It does hurt a bit.”” 


«Well, that’s a signal. It means your skin is in 
trouble at a certain place and needs help. It’s 
Nature’s way ofsaying‘ Unguentine—guick!’” 


Be sure to have Unguentine handy 
over the holiday 


T’S the way to be prepared for what may 

happen to tender skin—conditions like 
blisters, sunburn, poison ivy—accidents like 
cuts, burns, bruises. Each enemy, and there 
are hundreds, has a different name. But the 
damage to the skin and the danger through 
infection are much alike. 


Quick and successful treatment of skin injuries 
or irritations should get the following results : 
Stop pain. Unguentine stops pain with 
grateful promptness. Prevent infection. 
Unguentine kills germs within a few moments, 
preventing minor “troubles from becoming 
serious. Heal quickly. Unguentine stimu- 
lates rapid growth of healthy cells. Avoid 
needless scars. Remember these four assured 
results from using <‘Unguentine—gwick ”’ 
Scientifically produced in our laboratories for 
many years, tested and successfully used in 
hospitals and by physicians in literally mil- 
lions of cases. 

Always have a tube of Unguentine in your 
medicine cabinet. At your druggist’s—soc. 


Pronounced UN-GWEN-TEEN 
THE NORWICH PHARMACAL COMPANY 


Labosatories—Norwich, New York 
New York Chicago Kansas City 


—a trusted name 
on pharmaceutical preparations 
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Return this coupon. Test Unguentine yourself 
THE NORWICH PHARMACAL CO., Norwicu, N.Y. 
Enclosed find 8c in stamps for trial tube of Unguentine and 
booklet “What to Do” (for little ailments and 
real emergencies) by M. Webster Stofer, M. D. 
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in with our first millionaire, with Cyrus 
Socoway?”’ 

She smiled; it seemed so long ago. So 
many millionaires and business builders 
had come in to them for guidance, for pub- 
licity counsel since then. 

“And now,” he was going ‘on, ‘‘with 
this—this anthracite-coal group—we have 
them all—the pick of Wall Street—the pub- 
licity for their corporations, their benefac- 
tions, their weddings and funerals. Their 
speeches and brochures and interviews.” 

He was still thinking, evidently de- 


pressed. 


“T am weary, very weary of it all some- 
he said, and pushed back with a 


from his forehead. ‘‘They weary me, these 
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multimillionaires, these captains of indus- 
try, with their material aims, their narrow 
horizons, their curiously childish and simple 
reaction to the world beyond their own 
particular interests. I grow very weary 
sometimes of this drudgery—of being head 
kindergartner in this kindergarten of their 
public affairs. It is no place for an ambi- 
tious man—a man of education, of a really 
first-class mind.” 

His grave assistant looked, waited, ob- 
serving that this secretive man was in a rare 
mood—a mood of self-revelation. 

“For it is a mistake, Miss Judd,” he said, 
now running his fingers through | his thick 
hair, “‘to believe that men of education, of 
intellectual interests, cannot be ambitious— 
intensely so!” 
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He paused again, in her breathle 
tening. 

“As Iam, Miss Judd. AsI am,” he} 
on, with tense voice and gesture, “ncn 
that, day by day, is coming into my } 
the greatest power in the world—the Re 
behind the so-called power of the | i 
The possibility of the greatest monop, 0 
all time—the monopoly of free public ‘ 


_ of mass suggestion in this country- 


haps across the world.” 

Looking up, as if from a trance, ah ‘ov 
suddenly realizing his situation, this sti lig 
and unusual man turned and passec jy 
from his high library with no further \ pq 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of . ae 
short stories by Mr. Turner. The next will QPF Fit 
an early issue. 


THE CHILD IN THEIR MIDST 


for her.’’ And he thought, “But I could 
not marry her, I suppose.”’ 

As he communed thus with himself the 
primroses and the angel aconites that had 
grown so happily from his other thoughts 
pined as in a bleak wind. He felt the wind 
himself, and grew harder. 

He repeated, ‘““What is your mystery, 
Grace?”’ 

She answered, “I believe you will have 
to come and see.”’ 

She took his face between her hands. 
She was like a child gazing into the face of 
a grown-up. 

“You mean it all?” 

““My dearest!’’ he said soberly. ‘All! 
Far more! Why, what are you thinking?” 

““That men are all the same,”’ she sighed. 
He saw tears in her eyes. 

When he had kissed them away he 
asked, “‘We all make love to you?” 

“All of you.” 

“But, darling, I am not just a stray 


cavalier. Think differently of me.’ 
“T know! I know! Oh, you are dif- 
ferent!”’ 


“No, after all, I am not very different,” 
said the duke slowly; “‘but you are! You 
are a divine child, and I have the honor to 
be your playmate just for this evening, 
anyway. Let us be happy.”’ 

“The others in the theater thought I was 
an awful fool; they didn’t know I loved 
you.”’ 

“They would have thought you a bigger 
fool, sweetheart, if they had known that.” 

*‘Let’s not talk of love any more. It’s too 
hard. Let’s just talk.’’ 

“Well,” said the duke, momentarily 
obeying, “‘I want to know how it was that 
you suddenly appeared like a star among us. 
Tell me something—anything. Trust mea 
little, Grace.” 

And he looked at her with eyes that once 
she had thought so wicked, but now were 
so tender that they nearly made her cry 
with longing. 

‘*My life is my own,” she said. 

“You are giving it to the public, remem- 
ber,”’ said the duke, humoring her in her 
behest for talk, and nothing more. 

“It mustn’t be the public’s. It can’t be. 
I am so careful—so very, very careful. I 
let no photographs be taken; I see and 
know no one—except a few men who get 
introductions, send me flowers—and you. 
I am just Grace, the mystery dancer.” 

“You’ve driven half the men in London 
wild to know your secrets, anyway. Grace, 
tell me! Be a darling.” 

“Most men say I am one.”’ 

William laughed. 

“You are,” he said tenderly; and hold- 
ing her hand, he kissed it, finger by finger. 
“My dear,” he said, “I am a detective. 
What is this little stain on your little first 
finger? You mess with a car, anyway. 
This—this is oil.” 

She tugged at her hand, but he held it 
fast. 

“Come, my dear,” said William, “I am 
going to know something about you. Iam 
going to follow you home if I must, yank 
you out of this ridiculous seclusion and 
carry you off. It must happen, my darling.” 

“‘Never!’’ said Grace vehemently. ‘It 
couldn’t.”’ 

“Everything can happen, dear heart.’ 

“Yes; for men like you—so rich—you’ve 
had all you want, always. You could never 
understand ——” 

He coaxed and wheedled. 

“Try me; begin. Even I need a fair 
chance sometimes. What is this stain on 
your little hand?” 


“Tt is a potato stain,” said Grace slowly. 


(Continued from Page 7). 


“But do potatoes stain one?” asked the 
duke ingenuously. 

“Raw ones do.” 

“But what—you little pig—what were 
you doing with a raw potato?” 

““T was peeling it.’ 

“Peeling potatoes!”’ the duke still mused 
ten minutes later. 

He now sat on a couch side by side with 
Grace the dancer, caressing her little hand 
with the stain upon it, and frequently kiss- 
ing the degraded finger. 

“You live in a cottage, dear, set in fields, 
with only a footpath leading to it, thirteen 
miles out of London? Is there such a 
place?” 

“There is,” said Grace, her head against 
his shoulder, for she was really very tired 
and he was really very cunning. “In win- 
ter it is aswampy place; in summer it dries 
up and is quite lovely. It is only a mile off 
a main road out of London, and busses run 
down that road; but at home you might 
think you were in—in 

H in Arcady.” 

“We have apple trees in the garden; it is 
a very small garden, and old-fashioned.”’ 

“How do you get a car down there?” 

“You don’t. You would leave a car in 
the highroad and walk over the footpath. 
But as a matter of fact, only people on foot 
and bicyclists usually come.” 

“Indeed, dear?” said the duke curiously. 

“On Sundays we serve tea; we have.a 
notice up: Tea for Cyclists.” 

“We, my dear child?” 

“T help on Sundays.”’ 

eee ee my dear child!” 


“You do it—for a joke?” 

“T do it for a duty. 
mother ——” 

“Now look here, dear heart,’’ said the 
duke, “this must stop. I know a great deal 
about this wicked world and its chances for 
girls as pretty and gifted as you are, and I 
say it must stop. What is your salary?” 

“Fifty pounds a week,” she said, naming 
the sum with fear. 

“Already!” said the duke. ‘‘Whew! And 
how do you spend it, you little mouse?” 

“T don’t. I can’t. Idaren’t. I bank more 
than forty pounds a week. You see, I could 
not tell my mother ——’” 

“Now, dear heart,’”’ said the duke, and 
he spoke like a big brother, though his eyes 
were the eyes of a lover, “I will tell you 
what you must do. You must have a 
charming little flat in winter, a cottage at 
Maidenhead in the summer, and the dis- 
creetest of maids. And you must be photo- 
graphed, and you must go about. Who has 
mesmerized you into this freak way of liv- 
ing I don’t know 
« Grace made a little movement to stop 

im. 

“It is my natural sphere, 
riously, ‘to which I was born.” 

“Yes, yes,’’ said the duke hastily. ‘So 
many of you are born out of your suitable 
sphere, angel child. I quite understand all 
that. But now it must stop. What does 
Macphersson say to it all?” 

He spoke of Grace’s manager, one of the 
most inspired autocrats in the profession. 

“He says it must stop instantly,” said 
Grace, “and he will stop it. I have had it 
all out with him— oh, the battles!”’ And 
she put a hand wearily to her little fair 
head. 

“A headache, child?” whispered the 
duke, and then kissed her. 

“Don’t, ” said Grace. ‘‘I have said; not 
any more. Yes, I have had a headache for 
a week. Macphersson gave it tome. He 
says he will come down on Sunday and see 


You see, my 


” 


she said se- 


my mother and tell her the nonsense tn 
cease.’ 

“Good!” said the duke. “T’ll come, 10 
and back him up on my own acca 1 
dear.” 

“But I know that neither of you i 
ever tell my mother any such thing. || 

“Bet me!”’ said the duke. 

Grace did not reply, for a clock se 
where in the room chimed midnight. \ 
sprang up. “I have to change. I 15 
change. I forgot to tell you that. The i ji 
a little bag in your hall —— 

“The servants have gone to hed? hk \ 
the duke; ‘‘let me show you a room.” \ 
full of curiosity, he found the bag she gj « 
of, and led her to the door of the 1¢ 
colored bedroom. 

“Oh, what a heavenly room!” j 
Grace, ‘looking i in. 

“Heavenly girl!” said the duke, | 
again he caught and kissed her. 

But all the same, when he had set d: 
the bag he went out quickly, closing | 
door. He smoked a cigarette meditatiy 

“She seems a sort of angel child,” 
thought, but he was not nineteen any m | 
he was his old self, wondering if she t;| 
could be so. 

Then Grace came out of the rose-col(| 
room and he went to meet her. 

“Cinderella!” he cried. 

For she was in a cheap little suit th: 
housemaid might wear, and a cheap | 
and—last abomination of all—cheap SI 
on her dancing feet. 

“Do you always change your fairy ' 
ments at midnight?” he asked; and 
nodded, handing him her bag. 

“We must stop and leave that at a li 
room I have, to dress in, sometimes.” / 
she named a mean street, an obsc 
street. 

They went down to the duke’ S ¢ 
which, according to his orders, awal 
them. They got in silently; they left 
bag at the address in the obscure street : 
drove out of London. The duke held 
in the circle of his arm. 

“On Sunday,” he said firmly—‘‘n 
Sunday as ever is, my dear, I come do 
and stamp with my great hoof on this s) 
masquerade.” 

“Shall you be alone?” 

“T’ll bring Sarah,” said the duke. “ 
bring my sister. She’s the worldliest thi 
aboveground and she’ll show you sense.’ 

“But she won’t know me, and she wo 
want to,’’ said Grace. 

““Won’t she?’’ mused the duke. 

“No,” said Grace; and she add 
thoughtfully, “Tf Macephersson comes 
and he won’t come alone—and if you bri 
your sister, I’d better reserve both ¢ 
tables.” 

“Tables, dear heart?” ~ 

“Our tea tables under the apple tree: 

They drove in silence, the duke holdi 
Grace’s hand. 

“IT wonder, little girl,’’ he said present 

“if you love me as much as I love you.” 

His voice was very tender. 

“T must not love you very much, ” ” $i 
Grace. But he heard her sigh. " 

“But say you do, dear!” P 

“T love you so much; I love Lond 
love the theater; I love dancing; I 0 
champagne; I love my pink frock—I lo 
it all! I love me too! But == % 

‘Go on, child, go on.’ 

The car slowed and stopped by the sig 
post as she had directed. It was brig 
moonlight and the signpost stood like 
long white ghost. Beyond, to the right, 
silver fields and black-feathered es 
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exurrous SWk Fostery at a Saving 


The American woman has the knack of dressing well — 
economically. "That is why the vogue for Rear Sitk Hosiery 
has swept the country. By buying direct from the manufac- 
turer, women have found it possible to save money on beautiful, 
perfect-fitting silk stockings. 


When our mill representative comes to you from the REAL 
S1tK Hosiery office in your city, examine his samples; match 
your whole wardrobe conveniently at home—and save money... 


Every pair is guaranteed. 


From Mill to Millions 
This Silk Hosiery is made to give Super-Service—silk soles reinforced 
with mercerized yarn — toe, heel and top of special processed Iisle. 


M 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Caution 


When anyone calls at 
your home to sell silk 
hosiery, insist on being 
shown the Real Silk 
gold identification but- 
ton. It is your protec- 
tion against imitators. 


This gold buttonidentifiesthe au 
thorixed Real Silk Representa 
tive when he calls at your home. 
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Tinting furniture the 
Kyanize way— 


with Celoid 


O' course you've noticed 
how popular “painted fur- 
niture” is becoming. Bedroom 
sets, sun porch furniture and, in 
fact, things for every room in 
the house are displayed by the 
best shopsin “painted” beauty. 


Why don’t you make over 
some of your old things in this 
new way? This is a marvelous 
finish—this Celoid—a really 
high grade medium gloss 
enamel that gives the effect of 
a costly ‘““hand-rubbed” finish. 


Washes easily without leaving 
streaks or stains—in fact, it im- 
proves with washing. 


In addition to tinting furniture use 
Celoid on any woodwork any- 
where; on walls of metal, wood, 
plaster or fibreboard, or anywhere 
about the home. 


Eight delicately-toned tints in addition to 
Pure White. We guarantee absolute satis- 
faction or‘‘money back for the empty can.’ 


Write for our booklet, **The Vogue 
of Painted Furniture,” beautifully 
illustrated in colors. It is FREE. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
15 Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 


SEND $1.00 
Should your dealer be unable 
to supply you with KYA NIZE 
Celoid Finish send us his 
name and ONE DOLLAR 
and we'll forward postpaid 
a full pint can of this beauti- 
ful medium gloss enamel 
with a good brush to apply it. 
Mention tint desired. Sunset 
Pink, Havana Brown, Gran- 
ite Gray, Gulf Blue, Mellow 
Cream, Niagara Green, Dixie 
Gray, India Buff, Pure White. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
She pulled the duke forward beside her till 
both their heads were together at the open 
window of the limousine. 
“Do you see a roof? It shines a little 
where the moon catches it; that’s our new 


| bit of thatch. Do you see it there at the 


bottom of the hill near those trees?” 

The duke thought he did. 

“That’s home.” 

He helped her from the car. 

“A moment!” he cried, detaining her by 
force, so anxious was she, suddenly, to be 
gone. 

“Quick! Quick! My mother always sits 
up forme. I see her candle in the window!” 

“Candle in the window!”’ murmured the 
duke. “A real mother? Is she real? By 
Jove! But stay! I want to ask, shall you 


| wait upon us on Sunday?” 


“Yes. I get the afternoon off to help my 
mother.” 

“The afternoon off, child?” 

“That one; and my other afternoon off 
is for the Saturday matinée, of course. Not 
that they know that. Be 

“But when you're not off, child 

“T am in daily service with a lady—one 
of the ladies of the family my mother used 
to work for.” 

“My dearest heart!”’ 

“Oh, let me go!” 

“But then you peel potatoes au grand 
sérieux !”’ 

“Oh, quick! Quick! Let me go!” 

And then she was over the stile and run- 
ning along the footpath under the tall 
hedge, like a flash of lightning, on her danc- 
ing feet. 

‘Sunday might be a new sensation,” said 
the duke to himself, getting into the car 
again. His arms felt empty. He could not 
remember that there had ever been before 
such a loneliness after such a parting. 
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OW go away, you little devil,” said 
Mr. Macphersson, “or I might smack 
you.” 

Mr. Macphersson said this with the full 
force of his harsh voice and his Scotch ac- 
cent. 

He spoke to the Lady Angel, who had 
been lounging gracefully for an hour past 
in his visitors’ chair, displaying two-thirds 
of a yard of lovely limb in a flesh-colored 
stocking. She had a little black hat well 


| drawn down over one eye, and an attenu- 


ated summer suit. She shared with Lady 
Mary a feverish hankering to go on the 
stage as a twin turn, and she cherished a 
foolish hope that Mr. Macphersson, as a re- 
turn for the honor of her society might put 
them there. 

The Lady Angel gasped. 

“Ah, ye may pant!” said Mr. Macphers- 
son. “Pant away! I don’t care if I insult 
ye or not, Lady Angel. As a matter of fact, 
it’s not easy for any man in my position to 
insult any lady in yours. I would regard 
insulting ye as an achievement, I would. 
What I say to ye all, when ye come hang- 
ing round me, trying to take the bread out 
of the mouths of my puir artists—what I 
say to you is, Go home!”’ 

“But ” said the Lady Angel. 

“Go home,” said Mr. Macphersson. 
“Let me see ye in the front of my theaters, 
where ye belong, and not in any other part 
whatsoever. I’m sick of you fine ladies all 
gasping for advertisement and notoriety.”’ 

“But ” said the Lady Angel. 

Her face was strangely pink and her eyes 
were strangely big as she stared at Mr. 
Macphersson. 

“‘T’ve never seen ye look more like the 
little girl ye are than at this moment,” said 
Mr. Macphersson. ‘“‘I’d rather see ye look 
like that than like a half-baked vamp, 
which is the part you’ve been playing at me 
for the last half hour by yonder clock. I’m 
sick of vampires, male and female. No pussy 
tricks get over me. I know it all, Lady 
Angel, so go home.”’ 

“T don’t know how you ——’”’ said the 
Lady Angel, stopping on an unexpected 


— dare?’’ said Maephersson. “‘ Well, 
I dare. I dare say anything, and I do—par- 
ticularly to your kind. I’m tired of you. 
If Lady So-and-So wants to interview me 
with an eye to a star job she’s never 
earned, I have her put at the end of the 
applicants’ queue, and I see all the Bellas 
from Brixton first. That’s how I manage 
to fill my theaters with talent.” 

“T hate you!” said the Lady Angel 


fiercely. “‘No man has ever ——” 
““—___ insulted you so?”’ murmured Mr. 
Macphersson. 


“That’s a peety. I’ll insult 
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ye any time ye ask for it, and there’s my 
promise.’ 

“Tl never,’ choked the Lady Angel, 
‘never, nev-er come here again!” 

“Don’t,” said Mr. Macphersson ear- 
nestly. “But I note ye continue to occupy 
my chair.” 

The Lady Angel sprang to her feet, and 
very little and young and hard and reckless 
she looked. And strangely enough, in spite 
of what she tried to say, she looked not so 
much angry with Mr. Macphersson as 
afraid of him. 

** Good-by,”’ 
voice. 

Mr. Macphersson rose to open the door 
for her. But he lingered a little over turn- 
ing the handle, looking down into the Lady 
Angel’s childish, sophisticated face. 

“We always meet in this room, over the 
same business,”’ he said gravely. “‘I would 
like very much—some other time—to meet 
you in some other place.” 

“There is no other place for you and 
me,”’ said the Lady Angel like a frost, and 
she went out. 

Mr. Macphersson’s blue eyes shone like 
fires at her retreating back; but the Lady 
Angel ran, not looking round. 

Mr. Macphersson watched her go, over 
as top of his blind, with a smile on his 
ace. 

He had promised to drop in to see the 
Duke of Kingsland on his way from the 
office, so he, too, went down and entered 
the car that was waiting for him below. 
This was a beautiful limousine of the most 
stately design, sunk in the depths of which 
Mr. Macphersson, with his sandy hair and 
homely face, big as he was, looked a little 
wistful. 

William was dressing very early for a 
theater dinner, and through his open 
dressing-room door he shouted to Mr. Mac- 
phersson to join him there for a cocktail. 

“Well, duke,’’ said Mr. Macphersson. 

“Well, Mac,” said the duke negligently, 
poising his hairbrushes for an assault upon 
his already shining head, ‘‘tell us the latest 
about the firmament of the heavens. Stars 
rising or falling, eh?”’ 

“Been mainly engaged in shooting stars 
today,”’ said Mr. Macphersson; ‘‘I did the 
shooting. I'd like a good day at it.” 

The duke turned to his valet, who now 
hovered at a distance as discreet as the 
limits of the narrow room allowed. 

“Bring in whatever Mr. Macphersson 
wants to mix a cocktail, and then you can 
clear out.” 

“Bring the old cognac and a lemon and a 
squeezer,”” said Mr. Macphersson; ‘bring 
Cointreau; and listen! See there’s plenty 
of ice in the shaker—ye understand?”’ 

These things were set before Mr. Mac- 
phersson and he and the duke were alone. 
Mr. Macphersson worked delicately, with 
pleasure, and in silence. 

““Macphersson,”’ he heard the duke say 
as he groomed himself, “‘what’s all this 
about Grace?” 

The duke had begun the question with a 
kind of brisk nonchalance, but before he 
uttered Grace’s name he paused quite an 
appreciable time. Mr. Macphersson, any- 
way, appreciated it; and he thought, ‘‘So 
that’s why I’m shaking this cocktail here 
tonight.’””” 

“Not gossip, duke?” replied Mr. Mac- 
phersson surprisedly. “Not gossip about 
our Grace?”’ 

“Gossip!’’ said the duke, clapping his 
brushes together resoundingly and flinging 
them on the dressing table. ‘Gossip be 
hanged! No doubt there is that, and 
plenty. There always is. No, I mean oe 

He paused. Mr. Macphersson poured 
the cocktails into the glasses. 

“T made double,” he said. ‘‘No doubt 
it’s as well. Grace, duke, is one of 
the hardest-working little artists I have 
ever engaged. I wish she had time to study, 
that’s all. Do you know that that girl has 
practically had no study—no study at all? 
Keep it to yourself, of course. 

“Yes,” said the duke; “but she ought to 
have time—she ought to have a little flat— 
be seen about a little more—have—er— 
any tuition she needs in fact.” 

Mr. Macphersson gazed under lowered 
eyelids at his glass. 

“Of course,” he said, “the girl has mag- 
netism. She has that rare quality of instant 
appeal to the public; and she is lovely, 
and,” said Mr. Macphersson slowly, “she 
has that quality which one might look for 
all through the world and miss finding. She 
has the quality of innocence; and I, as her 
manager, say, please God, may she never 
lose it! Now the public likes the quality of 


she said in a trembling 
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innocence. In that girl, directly she sti 
before the footlights, every man sees - 
thing he loves—and kills—and ey 
woman sees what she might have beer. 
perhaps. Now Grace’s agent, So-and-| 
he saw her dancing at a village féte—gso 
little dance she had learned from a kij 
lady—and he saw this quality of hers; a 
he saw that she could learn. And he ea) 
to me, and when I saw her I says to hij 
‘Done!’ He says, ‘Fifty pounds.’ I sa: 
‘No.’ He says, ‘All right; I can get fi 
for her from at least two other m: 
ments.’ And he was speaking the 
So I engaged her at fifty pounds a weel 
a short contract, and my ballet 
teaches her all she knows. Rehearsals y 
the devil. We couldn’t get her to give {| 
time to them. However, she’s caught 
The public loves her, and i in my jud 
she might be great, if 

Mr. Macphersson tossed down his 
tail and reached for the shaker. 

“Yes,” said the duke; ‘“‘what’s th 
about her mother?” 

“T’m going to see,” said Mr. Mae 
son. ‘‘I’ve wormed an address out of 
and I’m going to see—on Sunday.” 

The duke suddenly began to walk up 
down and talk, and Mr. Maeph 
drank both the remaining cocktails 
watched and listened. And William’s 
was the talk of a man consumedly i 
though he did not know it. It was ni 
of a whim or a passion, but talk of the 
desire. 

Suddenly Mr. Macphersson held up 
hand. ss 

“Duke, little Grace is my protégée, I 
going to make a great woman of her. a! 
was warning William. 

“Mac, doesn’t she bring back to yee’ 
and again the thought returned to him 
“the fragrance of all the first things?” | 

“I’m going to have that girl live for 1 
dancing and make herself famous,” si 
Mr. Macphersson, ‘“‘and I would like | 
have her guarded night and day.” | 

“Against me?” 

“Against scores of you, duke.” 

The duke smiled. 

“‘T told her I should come down and t 
her mother what I thought of all this hu’ 
bug and fooling. I shall take that old la. 
aside and I shall tell her with firmness a 
tact where it all stops. I, too, shall go 
Sunday.” ’ 

“On Sunday,” growled Mr. Macphe 
son, ‘‘I shall take that old lady aside an 
shall tell her—with a bludgeon.”’ 


VI | 


M& MACPHERSSON did not dr’ 
down alone on Sunday. He broug 
with him the Ladies Angel and Mary, | 
the Lady Angel, it seemed, cherished | 
grievance against him for the little fra; 
the other day. She just inquired, “Was 
better tempered the noo?” And she smii 
a baby smile at it. As for Sarah, Madai 
la Comtesse St. Juin, when she had dragg 
some part of the quaint and preposterc 
tale from William, and recalled dimly t 
young dancer who had turned the heads 
scores of eligibles and noneligibles in Le 
don, she insisted upon Elena coming o 
upon the funny expedition too. So all thi 
drove down in the duke’s open touring c: 
and the duke was in a shocking bad temp 
over it. Lord Charles—who had a priva 
understanding with the Lady Mary as 
her movements—appeared alone in t 
latest sports two-seater, a freak built. =! 
own design. 

The duke’s party was the first to cor 
walking in single file along the footpath b 
tween the tall hedge—where he saw th 
dog roses and honeysuckle flowered —at 
the growing corn. The countess led, 
walked limply after, and the duke can 
last, very thoughtfully, and with an air 
one apart, struggling with his exasperatic 

“You say, Bill,’’ said the countess, pau 
ing to call back to him past the intervenit 
Elena, ‘‘that the girl’s mother has no id¢ 
that the girl is a celebrity?” 

“‘Positively,”’ said the duke coldly. 
she isn’t to be told.” 

“Do you believe it?’’ Sarah app 
Elena. 

And she replied mocking, “I do not 
angels of heaven could not help mi 
belief.”” She laughed. 

To the sound of Elena’s weary ie 
she always made of her laughter 
lence and a slight—they came to the g 
gate of the cottage. 

“Here,” said Sarah, calling back s 
liam, ‘‘is the lost cottage.” 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

Here,” mocked Elena, ‘“‘is the lost 
ven.” 
ind she laughed again, as she stood 
ler the first apple tree of the little group 
narled old things, cool and lovely, look- 
about her. Sarah, with the sunlight 
ting cruelly on her wrinkles, stood be- 
:ner. 

t was a small cottage; very small; 
‘ed with a mixture of new thatch and 
thatch, flowery creepers crawling over 
. cobbled path in front of it, borders of 
nonette and lavender and pansies and 
ss, backed by profuse hollyhocks. And 
re was a patch of grass, roughly cut, 
sre grew the apple trees under which the 
tea tables were set. 

Let us take possession,”’ said the duke 
vis manner of one accustomed to take 
session. 

tut as they stood there, and Elena had 
un to say, “Really, it’s a dear little pig- 
isn’t it?” an old woman appeared at 
cottage door and came out to them. 
wore a full-gathered black cotton dress 
1 white spots on it, the whitest and big- 
; of starched aprons, and her hair was as 
te as that. She had a brave face and 
3 of faded blue. Looking at them with 
den timidity, flurried by their wonderful 
earance, she approached the duke, who 
raised his hat and stepped forward to 
‘tt her. And as he came, he said to him- 
. “By the Lord, Grace! Old Grace!” 
the old woman was Grace faint and 
xd, Grace grown very brave, Grace 
wn very wise, Grace gnarled and seared, 
ce grown old. 

Did you wish tea, sir?” said the old 
nan. ‘‘My daughter said that a party 
ht come, and she asked me to take the 
. down to accommodate you. She said 
ight be some of the ladies and gentle- 
1 who have seen her dance in London.” 
‘he duke looked, to see a narrow sign- 
rd with Teas for Cyclists painted upon 
eaning up against the gray wall of the 
rage. 

We have certainly seen your daughter 
ce, ma’am,”’ he said, ‘‘and we all ad- 
e her very much. And we would like 
if you please. May we sit over there?”’ 
Which table you like, sir,” said the old 
nan; ‘‘the kettle is on the boil.”” And 
disappeared within. 
‘he duke strolled back to his party, but 
ah was already seating them round the 
rer table. 

Ask her for honey in the comb,” said 
na in a languid voice, “because it 
etly matches my hair.’ 

Who’s this?”’ said Lord Charles, fixing 
Ce and looking toward the corn- 


Macphersson,” said the duke, “the 
atrical manager, you know. And who’s 
rot with him?” 

Angel and Mary,” cried Sarah. 
Extraordinary,’’ said Lord Charles, 
pping his eyeglass, “‘the way we all mix 
and gather round nowadays, isn’t it? 
; I like it.” 

{r. Macphersson leaned over the duke’s 
ir while the girls were kissing Sarah and 
honey-haired Elena. 

Hullo,” he said, ‘‘so you came?” 
Look!”’ said the duke. 

{r. Macphersson looked. 

Her mother! Old Grace?”’ 

Old Grace,” said the duke thoughtfully. 
‘he old lady came out again with a tray 
_saw her second table full. 

he was very brave and frail and pink, 
the tray was hospitably large. The 
e rose from his seat and took the heavy 
7from her; and, flushed with shock and 
tests, she hurried.after him and it to the 


e. 

Ar. Macphersson bent his hard gaze 
nm her, while Angel whispered to Mary, 
ather like old nurse, isn’t she?”’ 

Tea, sir?”’ the old woman asked Mr. 
ephersson, acknowledging with a re- 
etful smile the two pretty girls. 

Ar. Macphersson nodded. “If you 
ase,” 

I am expecting my daughter in at any 
iute to help me, sir,’’ said old Grace, set- 
r out the duke’s tea table with worn 
ids that trembled in their haste to 
ase. “‘I shall not keep you waiting long.” 
t was the duke who first saw young 
ice at the garden gate. She wore a cotton 
*k with a muslin apron over it; the sun- 
it was on her bare head, and her face 
; so frightened that the duke looked a 
ft warning to Macphersson. But Mac- 
rsson had already seen her and was 
<ing a swift warning to the duke. As for 
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the women, they did not know the dancer 
off the stage, out of her paint and powder 
and sheaths of frocks; they did not know 
her when she was not dancing her way into 
the hearts of men. 

_ “Did you ask for the honey in the comb,” 
lisped Elena, breaking the silence, “to go 
with my hair?” 

And she laughed her silly, slighting laugh. 

The old woman came out of the cottage 
with a second tray; and this time young 
Grace took it, with all eyes upon her. Bear- 
ing the tray, with the superb carriage of a 
born dancer, she came toward them. 

“Heavens!” the countess whispered. 
“That isn’t Kid 

“Ts it Grace herself?’’ Lady Angel mur- 
mured to Mr. Macphersson. 

“Grace!” breathed Lord Charles, who 
unobtrusively, but with the air of one hav- 
ing a right, had joined Mr. Macphersson’s 
table. 

““Ah!”? murmured the duke. 

“Keep quiet,’’ said Mr. Macphersson. 

So Grace set their table enchantingly, 
Mr. Macphersson watching her and think- 
ing, ‘‘I might have this set made for her.’ 

Then, rising, he walked toward the cot- 
tage, and he made his first plunge. 

“You know, perhaps,’’ he said to old 
Grace, ‘‘that I have the good fortune to— 
er—have engaged your daughter ——” 

The old woman’s face lighted, as Mr. 
Macphersson—unaccountably to himself— 
stumbled over his words. 

“Oh, sir? are you Mr. Macphersson? 
Grace has spoken of you, sir. It’s the mor- 
ris dancing that she does, sir, isn’t it? I 
wouldn’t have thought little simple dances 
like that would please the people in Lon- 
don, sir; but she says they do; and it 
seems a miracle that you should pay her 
five pounds a week for just that. How kind 
you are, sir!” 

“Five pounds a week!” said Mr. Mac- 
phersson, and was struck dumb. But the 
old lady stood looking up the long, long 
distance between their faces, so he swal- 
lowed hard, recovered himself and added, 
“‘She’s worth every penny of it.” 

“My daughter is quite safe, sir, isn’t 
she?” said old Grace meekly but anxiously. 

“Quite safe,’ said Mr. Macphersson, 
very gently and kindly, but trying not to 
forget the bludgeon that he had brought. 
“You need have no fears of any harm for 
her, madam. Your daughter is a young 
lady who is greatly respected.” 

“She is a good girl,” said old Grace, 
shining. 
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and admired,” pursued Mr. Mac- 
phersson; ‘and I expect you have very 
high ambitions for her, eh?” 

“Oh, no, sir!’’ said old Grace. ‘‘Noth- 
ing would have persuaded me to let my girl 
dance in London for a lot of money like 
that—five pounds a week, sir! It frightened 
me at first—nothing would have persuaded 
me to let her do it; but we did need the 
money so, and when the gentleman came— 
and after all it’s only the morris dancing.” 

Mr. Macphersson remembered all the 
dances subtle minds had invented for her 
beautiful limbs, her extraordinary and deli- 
cate appeal. 

“Morris dancing,” he mused aloud at a 
loss. And he looked down the long way 
into old Grace’s face and said gently, ‘“‘ You 
needed the money, you were saying, 
madam.” 

“The cottage was for sale,’”’ old Grace 
explained distressfully. ‘“‘A week-ending 
gentleman had his eye on it, they said. But 
they kindly said if Grace and me could 
raise the money—three hundred pounds, 
sir ——” 

As old Grace mentioned the sum in a 
dim, drowning voice, looking at him with 
her frightened yet trusting eyes, Mr. Mac- 
phersson began suddenly to feel again the 
inhibitions that had graced his boyhood 
when he had loved his mother. He stayed 
the bludgeon on its way. 

“T came to this cottage, sir,” old Grace 
was explaining, “when I was married; 
straight from church I came here, sir. All 
my children were born here, sir, and my 
man died here, and I want to stay here right 
to the end. The teas and my daughter’s 
money—what with her dancing and what 
she takes in service—will manage it yet.” 

“TI quite understand,” said Mr. Mac- 
phersson; “but that brings me to an inter- 
esting point. Wouldn’t you like your 
daughter to study dancing seriously, be- 
come perhaps a great dancer and be able 
to give you a house far bigger and even 
more charming than this one?”’ 

But as he saw old Grace look at the cot- 
tage Mr. Macphersson stopped short. 
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“No, sir,” she said. “Oh, no, sir! I want 
my Grace to be a good girl, to stay in her 
sphere, sir, where we should all stay; and 
to marry as happy as I did and have chil- 
dren like me. And may I live to see it, sir, 
and die happy like I have lived.” 

“You have—have lived very happy?” 
said Mr. Macphersson, unconsciously quot- 
ing old Grace. ‘ Well,’ he considered, and 
his look went over her to the tea tables 
where Sarah sat—and just then Elena 
laughed her laugh that slighted earth and 
heaven—“‘ well, madam, that is a great deal 
to say. And you wouldn’t entertain the 
idea?’”’ 

“You are very kind, sir,’”’ said old Grace 
respectfully; “but you are a rich gentle- 
man, and you don’t quite know our ways 
of thinking.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Mr. Macphersson. 
And he thought to himself, ‘Is there really 
anything then that money can’t buy?”’ 
And all at once he remembered that there 
really was. When he had been a little boy 
he had had a mongrel terrier that a million 
could not have purchased from him; that 
darling dog was without money and with- 
out price. And once he had said to his 
mother, about that time, “‘ Would you ever 
sell me for anything, mother?’ And she 
said, ““Not for anything.’”’ And he knew 
that she spoke true; and he knew of other 
things like that, only they had all been 
when he was very young. Since then he had 
bought and he had sold till half the earth 
seemed to him to be buying and the other 
half selling. 

“All my children were born here,”’ said 
old Grace again, looking at the cottage. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Macphersson kindly, 
“and you like to keep the old home to- 
gether for a foregathering sometimes?”’ 

‘Just now, sir, just now—especially.” 

“Tell me,’”’ said Mr. Macphersson sud- 
denly, in a voice few people knew. 

“Oh, thank you, sir. You are very kind; 


but you are a stranger, sir. Excuse me, 
please.” ‘ 
“In future,’ said Mr. Macphersson, 


“perhaps you will allow it that we shall not 
be quite such strangers. We must have an- 
other talk’’—he paused—‘“‘many talks.” 

So temporarily he put the bludgeon back. 

He returned to the tea table. The duke 
rose and leaned over his chair. 

“Bludgeoned her?’’ he murmured. 

“Not her,’ said Mr. Macphersson— 
“me. I am bludgeoned. She thanks me for 
paying Grace five pounds a week for morris 
dancing!’ he appealed. 

The duke looked for Grace. She stood 
properly apart from them under the fourth 
apple tree, awaiting their behests, in the 
cotton frock and the apron of her servitude. 
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“T THINK it is too sweet,” said the Lady 

Angel, after a while, ‘“‘and I must see 
inside the cottage.’ Before anyone could 
question this idea, she took Mary’s hand 
and the twins approached old Grace. 

“Little dears!”’ said Mr. Macphersson. 
“T’m after ’em!’’ And he started in pursuit. 

So the duke, who had been looking, look- 
ing, looking, at that humble, lovely figure 
under the fourth apple tree, followed him, 
while Lord Charles walked beside Elena 
and Sarah, who were saying, “I don’t know 
why we shouldn’t see too. Sometimes they 
have wonderful old bits of china or some- 
thing, you know, and are glad to part with 
them for a mere song.”’ 

“Yes, miss, indeed I shall be pleased to 
show you my cottage,’’ said old Grace, and 
she looked in a very tender fashion at the 
two pretty hard-faced young girls, and in 
some funny way, despite her years, she was 
not nearly so old as they were. And she led 
them inside. Everyone followed. 

“Boxes made of red plush and shells!” 
cried the Lady Angel, pouncing on two. 
“Exactly like nurse kept her hairpins and 
love letters in. You remember, Mary?” 

“‘T keep photographs in them, miss,” 
said old Grace; ‘“‘my children.”’ 

“Your children?” said Sarah _ hesitat- 
ingly. 

“Edward, my eldest,’’ said old Grace, 
taking the photographs out one by one, 
“in South Africa; in Johannesburg. A 
tram driver, he is. Marg’ret, my second, 
in service up in the north. Kate, my 
third, married, and I’ve never seen the 
children yet. Wilfred, he died. Jack, he 
died atsea. He wasasailor, . . . There’s 
my Grace.” 

“Where?” exclaimed the duke, pressing 
into the group, and he took the photograph 
and stared at its pretty innocence long and 
hard, And heedless of the amused looks of 
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Lord Charles and Elena he said, “Let me 
buy it.” 

‘No, sir,’”’ said old Grace with courteous 
distress; “‘it’s the only one I have of her at 
fifteen.” 

Mr. Macphersson looked triumphantly 
at the duke. 

“JT would offer ——” the duke began. 

“No, sir,” said old Grace; “‘no money 
would buy my photographs, sir, thanking 
you kindly.” 

And looking at the left hands of all the 
ladies, she saw wedding rings on the third 
fingers of two. And she met the eyes of 
Elena, which were blank; and she met the 
eyes of Sarah, la Comtesse St. Juin, which 
were not blank, which were full of pain and 
defeat and pride, and as their eyes met per- 
haps the hearts of the two old women 
met, too, for old Grace spoke confidentially, 
as one mother to another. 

“They scatter so, ma’am, don’t they? 
They scatter and they are lost.” 


“‘Indeed, yes,’’ said Sarah, bowing her 
head. 

‘“Another portrait!’’ said the Lady 
Angel. 


“That is Robert,” said old Grace. 

‘“Where is he?”’ lisped Elena. é 

But there was a great silence in the little 
cottage; a silence so great and hard and 
heavy that everyone there felt it. 


““A family Bible!’”’ exclaimed the Lady 
Angel, exploring. 

The countess took the family Bible and 
withdrew with it to the window, beside the 
row of red geraniums in reddish pots. The 
Bible was no imposing specimen. It’ was 
brown and worn; it was not very heavy for 
a Bible of that importance; but very 
heavily, indeed, it weighed in Sarah’s thin 
hands and on her heart as she read through 
the names of all the little babies who, being 
of their kind, had grown up to labor and to 
toil, to obey and to fear and to serve Sarah 
and her kind. But once they had not known 
fear or sin or servitude. Once they had all 
reigned as little babies, royal like little 
queens and kings. 


They were all standing or sitting where 
there was accommodation, and old Grace 
was answering many questions, each one of 
which had first been censored by the steely 
glance of Mr. Macphersson. 

The Lady Angel cried, “‘And I suppose 
hor very busy with teas every Sun- 

ay?” 


“T’ve been very lucky, miss,” agreed old 
Grace. 

““We must come down again,” said Lord 
Charles, with less languor than usual, 
“booking your tables beforehand.” 

“For you are in great demand, I dare 
say,’’ added Elena, with her derisive, curl- 
ing smile. 

“You must be awfully happy here,”’ 
gushed the Lady Mary. 

“Yes, miss, very happy,” said old Grace. 

“So peaceful,’”’ continued Elena, staring 
about her. 

“Peace don’t come from places, ma’am,”’ 
said old Grace. 

“Where does peace come from?” cried a 
high voice. 

They looked and it was Sarah, who had 
moved from the geranium pots, but who 
had the Bible still clasped in her thin arms 
all bangled with diamonds and onyx. 

Again the two old women looked into 
each other’s eyes with a strangely compre- 
hending look. 

“‘T had a good husband,” said old Grace, 
the words investing her with pride. 

Lord Charles looked secretly at Elena, 
who had a very good husband indeed. 

“And I had good children,” said old 
Grace, with glory. 

“‘Seven,”’ said the countess. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said old Grace. 

The countess looked round. By a sort of 
common impulse they all looked round the 
tiny room and toward the tiny dark stair- 
way that led up to some other tiny room 
under the thatch. 

“Born here?” she asked under her breath. 

“All born here, ma’am.”’ 

The eyes of the countess filled with tears, 
the eyes of Elena, and even the eyes of the 
ignorant girls, widened; but old Grace 
smiled proudly as any queen. 

_ “You must have been very poor at the 
time,” said the countess. 

“Poor all the time, ma’am.” The 
countess shuddered. ‘‘But a woman can 
manage very well, ma’am.”’ 

‘The duke was tired of Mr. Macphersson’s 
triumphant looks at him, which seemed to 
say, ‘“You’ll do no more than I.”’ So now 


in that thin high voice. 


May Ls 


he spoke. “T say, all of us here are g\ 
admirers of your daughter’s dancing, aj) 
thought if you and I could have a little | 
together we might perhaps—I mean —) 

The duke paused while the eyes of } 
Grace looked the long distance up to | 

“T’ve been talking to this gentleman }, 
about it, and I have explained to }| 
thank you, sir. Ladies and gentlemen h; 
told me before, sir, that my Grace ig y, 
clever, and I’ve been pleased to hear it; | 
I know what is right, and my Grace kn; 
I know it. And if you ladies and gentler, 
had ever seen life like I’ve seen it ——'| 

“‘Seen life!’”? echoed Elena, and ¢), 
something checked her. It was Lj 
Charles’ hand on her arm, and the hand}, 
heavy, impatient with her for her mo| 
eries. 


oe 


you’d understand, ma’am,” ¢. 
tinued old Grace, addressing herself | 
Elena, who suddenly looked down. | 
brought up seven children, ma’am. A)| 
when you are very poor—though comfo 
able enough; I wouldn’t haye y {| 
otherwise—when you are always \ 
few shillings of being destitute, as 
ma’am, like such as we, you’ve got 


or you don’t know what will 
them. I am not like a lady, ma’a 
can save her children and keep 
with her money or her influence. I 
had myself to lean on since m 
died young. And I have broughi 
Grace to know her duty, not to he 
just what’s easy and pretty. — 
wouldn’t for any money let her be t 
out of her sphere, among ladies ani 
tlemen.”’ 

“Such as we!” said Elena, her no: 
dilating. 

“Such as you, ma’am—ni 
meant,” replied old Grace, blush 

When old Grace blushed Mr. M: 
son, the duke and Lord Charles a 
ward and regarded her with delight. — 
a long while since they could remember 
ing a wise old woman, or, indeed, 
woman at all, blush like that. aA 

““My Grace,’’ said she—‘“‘the best od 
I ever had. My good girl. All I wantis) 
my Grace to stay a good girl, thank y 
very kindly, indeed.’’ And she turned 
Elena. “Have you children, ma’am?” — 

“Oh, no!’ said Elena quickly. And s 
stammered, “‘I’m getting nervy in here, 
crowded up. I—I’m nervy, Bill. Bill, 
you hear?” 

But Elena had to walk out alone into 1 
garden for air, for the duke and Lc 
Charles and Mr. Macphersson had dra 
closer to old Grace, and were regarding | 
so delightedly that they did not hear 1 
beauty’s plaint. 

“T hope you will believe, sirs,’”’ said | 
Grace to the three men, ‘‘that nobo 
knows the value of money better than mi 
And she smiled at them a wise smile tl 
had all patience and all courage in it. “B 
there’s a place where the value of mon 
stops. The best baby I ever had, Grace wi 
I don’t want my girl to go into them tem 
tations. What I read about sometimes 
the newspapers seems to me like Babylon 
and my Grace is a good girl.”’ 

“Amen,” said Mr. Macphersson. 
mean ” he began hastily. 

“And did all your children gratify yo 
highest hopes?” cried the countess, aga 
Her question w 
followed once more by the great silent 
During it the duke went out. 

Again the duke was only nineteen. You 
had him by the heart, and the fragrance 
all the first things perfumed the garde 
He was looking for Grace, and there s! 
was, having cleared the tables, still drear 
ing under the fourth apple tree. He ran 
her. He took her behind the apple tree. f 
kissed her. She looked with her young ey 
into his; and she saw that he was youn 
too; she stayed in his arms. 

“You see?”’ she whispered. . 

“Tt—it will take some doing,” he whi 
pered back. 

‘Tt will never be done,’ said Grace. I 
tell you about it. When that agent man g 
me fifty pounds a week I was crazy wit 
joy. I could have danced all the way hom 
But when I got here I knew I couldn’t t 
her. She would have been so frightened. 

“Of Babylon?” said the duke. 

“Of Babylon,” nodded Grace. “Youse 
my mother is very, very good.” 

“And is Babylon so very, very bad? 
whispered the duke. a 

“You know it is.” | = 

(Continued on Page 66) il 
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paint, varnish and brushes the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company has ‘a product that will exactly fill your re- 


quirements. 


For sale by quality dealers everywhere. 


What color shall the new living-room rug he? 
What will best harmonize with the rest of the 
decorations? Let us help you in making the many 
decisions on home decoration and arrangement that 
crop up every day. Send for the book ‘‘What to do 
and How to do it.’’ A guide to better homes: It 
contains many helpful hints and helpful advice. 
Send ten cents to Dept. A, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., for your copy. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS. CO. 


GLASS - 
Paint and Varnish Factories 


Manufacturers : 


PAINT 
Milwaukee, Wis. - Newark,N.J. 
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“T have never thought about it,’”’ said 
the duke. “When I think about it I sup- 
pose I know it is.” He began to think. 
“Tt makes us all liars, of course. Well, 
that’s a social necessity.” 

““My mother is not a liar.”’ 

“We're all blasphemers more or less.”’ 

‘“My mother believes in God.” 

““We’ve got no morals, of course.” 

“* And, you see, my mother is quite pure.” 

“Of course, it’s the devil to fill up our 
time, and no doubt we get into mischief 
right and left—and not always particularly 
decent mischief.” 

“My mother, you see, had so much to 


) 

“Big things,” said the duke; ‘‘great 
struggling things; I see, I know.” He 
thought of the seven babies born penuri- 
ously under the thatch. “But ——” 

“She has never looked aside or ques- 
tioned anything. She thinks God sends all. 
And that’s all—for her.” 

“But if she knew of your success 

“Tt might kill her. Her heart would 
break. So every week I bring home just 
enough money not to frighten her, and I 
don’t tell her; and I—I don’t allow photo- 
graphs or paragraphs that someone might 
tell her of; and—and I’m a good girl.” 

“Yes, my dearest,’’ said the duke. 

“You see, my mother—she does not 
know a great deal. To you she seems igno- 
rant, perhaps; but she just does the best 
she knows, all the time.”’ 

“Very few of us can say that,” thought 
the duke. And he kissed her hands and 
said, ‘‘So you’re truly Cinderella. At mid- 
night the clock strikes, and Grace the Great 
becomes Grace the Little.’’ She smiled. 
“But we have our way out, darling. Damn 
Macphersson and his nefarious plots! I 
have another plot for you and me.” He 
looked into her eyes. Now he knew for cer- 
tain that he saw the first things there; that 
he smelled for the first time the fragrance 
of the first garden. So he whispered, ‘Could 
you bear to be a duchess? Will you marry 
me?”’ 

But she said, ‘‘No,’’ shaking her head, 
while tears dropped. 

“No!” said the duke. 

““No’’—to the prince from Cinderella! 

“No!”’ he cried. Then he pleaded, 
“Darling, I love you.” 

“That would break her heart, too,” said 
Grace. 

“To have me for a son-in-law?” asked 
the duke with humble amazement. 

“You are the Duke of Kingsland,” said 
Grace, with tear-filled eyes. “Everyone 
knows about you.” 

The duke remembered suddenly that, of 
course, everyone knewabout him. He wasa 
man of Babylon. He heard Grace murmur- 
ing, “My mother hasvery high standards.” 

And he opened his mouth to expostulate. 

“Yes, but—but hang it all—forgive me 
mentioning I’m a duke—and—and—and 
I have a castle and—and a big rent roll, and 
far more than my share of the treasures of 
the earth.” But he did not say it. It 
seemed to him as he stood here with Grace 
that such a thing would be very banal. 

“But, Cinderella,” he said humbly, “I 
feel young today with you. I feel good too.” 

“T cannot break her heart.” 

“She might get to—to like me for my- 
self,”’ said the duke. 

“Oh, if you could only make her!” 

Slowly 

“But you must not tell her you are the 
Duke of Kingsland.” 

“T will win her over incognito. I will!” 
he said. And he hoped high, like a boy. “I 
will come down and see you on Sundays, 
and court you, Grace. I will be anybody 
and anything to get you, my dearest dear.” 
He pointed to the signboard which adver- 
tised teas. He laughed. “I will be a cyclist, 
one of those black flies that crawl all over 
main motoring roads when one wants to let 
out one’s car.” 

“Kiss me quick!” said Grace obliviously. 

He kissed her quick and hard, and it 
would have been long, too, only that in an 
instant he beheld for himself the cause of 
her haste. An elderly lady, who was in- 
dubitably a spinster, and a hostile one, ap- 
proached the garden gate. 

“Grace!” she called across it. 

She entered. 

“Tea?” whispered the duke. 

“My mistress,” whispered Grace. 

The duke looked at the elderly spinster, 
and he thought, “‘I would like to wring her 
stringy neck, tear up her hat, bastinado her 
flat feet and then cremate the unpleasant 
body.” But he assumed a respectful air. 
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“Tea over, Grace?”’ asked the lady 
require you urgently this evening.” 
She looked critically at the duke. 
“Yes, madam,” said Grace; “this | 
tleman has just finished, and I will co! 
“Thank you for the nice tea, miss,” 
the duke, bowing to Grace. “I will ge 
bicycle and take regretful leave of you’ 
“Bicycle?”’ said the lady looking a 
her suspiciously. 
“Yes, madam,”’ replied the duke, in| 
manner of one naming a very old 
honorable profession, “I am a cyclist, 


VII 2 


HEY walked between the ho 
hedges and the growing corn 
footpath back to the main road 
cars were parked. They were all talk 
but in snatches, with pauses for thought 4 
tween. a 

“I love the old shell boxes, like nk 
had,” said the Lady Angel. aaa 

“She is an old love,’’ contributed | 
Lady Mary. = 

“‘T suppose on the whole,” 
Charles, who had recovered 
“people of that class manage to 
pily, having no ambitions. And 
owned, ‘‘she had very great a 
Jove! And she carried them out 

“Are you talking of the old 1 
said Elena. 

“So I am wrong,” Lord Charl 

“Tt is a long time since I have 
thing without price,” said Mr, ] 
son. “‘One can buy a fine lady 
car or a theater or a dinner or a 
necklace, or slaves or lies or fla 
press or g 

“Strange,” said Lord Charl 
strange. Somehow one could no 
that old lady the truth about 
one could rob the—ah—prover! | 
the—ah—proverbial ha’penny.” 

“Truth!” said Mr. Macphersson, tur | 
upon him, and thereby incommoding t] | 
behind him, so narrow was the p/ 
“Truth, you fool! She has the truth! | 
knows it! She is it!” =| 

The duke, with Grace’s kisses on 
mouth, was silent. He was still not a. 
older than nineteen. | 

The cornfield was deep gold in the: 
set. The narrow path, curling, looked : 
it might lead over the edge of the w 
into paradise. They walked on like 
plorers, and like explorers, they wonde 

“Once I could have cried, positivel 
said the Lady Angel, with a round loo 
wonder. 

“So could I,” agreed the Lady Mar 

Elena laughed. Elena walked feveri 
ahead of the others, but they heard 
laughter, as she intended. 

“T am going there again, by myst 
said Sarah, and she walked like a woi 
alone, as if the others were not about 
“T am going to talk to her; I think she 
members all the things one has forgotte 

Elena laughed. 

“Seven children!” said the Lady An 

“Seven!” echoed the Lady Mary. 

Elena laughed. Lord Charles was 
hind her, admiring the grace of her 
back. She looked always like a flo 
scorched in the heat. 

“T shall run down again, too,” said | 
Macphersson, “After all, I really must] 
suade her ——” 

The duke contributed nothing. 

“Tf half the fine ladies who come whin 
into my office for a little notoriety : 
chance of displaying themselves on 
stage had half the courage of that little 
lady,’’ said Mr. Macphersson, ‘‘they mi 
be something a little more like women, 
they had a little bit of her truth and a li 
bit of her pride and a little bit of her fa 
and a little bit of her love, a man’d 
something he might take off his hat 
without grudging the exertion. If half 
silly girls ——”’ 

“T told you she m-m-made me want 
cry,” gasped the Lady Angel. 

“Cry then!” said Mr. Maephersson, ! 
his face went a deep red. é 

“But look here,” said the Lady Ma 
defending her twin, “if———” 

“Tf! If! If!” cried Elena, turning row! 
and so stopping all progress. “If! If! I 
she raved. “As if everything in the wo 
wouldn’t be different if —— Youre 
fools. I was a fool too. It was just—a SP 
It was just that for a moment or two we 
went back’’—her voice fell—“to where 
want to go back. We went back!” ; 
wailed. “‘We went back to the nurser ce 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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FRANKLIN 


Much of the pride a.Franklin owner cooling, this is the only engine 
takes in his car comes from this that can run all day, throttle wide oe 
engine. The exhilaration and the open, without loss of power. Because 


freedom from trouble that it gives of air-cooling, the Franklin affords 
in action corroborate his appre- comfort, easy handling, safety and | 
ciation of its advanced design and road ability that no other method 
| quality build. Because of air- of construction has ever duplicated. | 
| 3 FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. f 
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Ten thousand miles from now 


How will that all-metal timing train 


sound next May? 


LL-METAL timing gears 
cannot work silently after 
wear sets in. Noise comes from 
metal-to-metal contact. Gear- 
teeth wear and develop-play. As 
they mesh in high-speed motors, 
the teeth cause harsh metallic 
taps. The rapid succession of 
these taps produces an irritating 
hum, howl, or whine. 


Timing chains, when worn, 
stretch and rattle in the case. 
Then timing is no longer positive 
or accurate. 


Manufacturers adopt 
gears of Celoron 


Leading manufacturers have 
found that permanently silent, 
accurate timing can be attained 
by the use of Celoron Silent Tim- 
ing Gears. These gears banish 
noise from the timing gear set for 
the life of the car. 


Celoron Silent Timing Gears 
eliminate contact of metal on 
metal. Properly mated with 
metal gears, they lessen wear, 
prevent noise; at all car-speeds 
they are permanently positive 
and silent. 


Among the cars equipped with 
Celoron Silent Timing Gears are: 
Apperson, Courier, Dorris, Dort, 
Elcar, Gardner, Haynes (55), 
Jewett, Marmon, Maxwell, Nash, 
Oldsmobile, Rollin. 


If your car is an old model of 
any of these popular makes 
(equipped with metal timing 
gears) youcan have Celoron Silent 
Timing Gears installed at the 
regular service station. In some 
installations molded gears are 
most serviceable. In others, gears 
cut from sheet stock are best 
adapted to effective timing. Gear 


Diamond State Fibre Company 


Bridgeport, Pennsylvania 


Branches in Principal Cities 


teeth are cut in the regular hob- 
bing machine. 


Celoron Silent Timing Gears 
fit any timing train. Regardless 
of make or model, you can elim- 
inate noise from your timing gear 
case with these durable, non- 
metallic gears. 


Celoron is a laminated phenolic 
condensation material bonded 
with bakelite. This stabilized 
material does not swell. 


Other uses of Celoron 


There are Celoron Silent Gears 
for every type of direct drive 
used in factories. On rugged and 
delicate production machines 
these gears work effectively and 
silently. 

Celoron and Diamond Fibre 
(another Diamond State Fibre 
Co. product) have many mechani- 
cal and electrical uses in every 
manufacturing plant. 

Manufacturers of fine radio 
sets use Celoron Radio Panels. 
Dealers carry these panels in an 
assortment of standard sizes for 
home-built radio sets. 

The uniform high quality of 
Celoron and Diamond Fibre is 
guaranteed by an organization 
which has led in this field of manu- 
facture for thirty-five years. 
Write for quotations and samples. 


CELORON 
SILENT GEARS 


Celoron Silent Timing Gears are 
made for the replacement trade by 
Dalton and Balch. Jobbers and 
dealers carry stocks of these gears. 


To insure getting a genuine 
Celoron Silent Timing Gear, al- 
ways look for the “Celoron” and 
“D & B” trademarks. 
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city’s first-class theaters. Fifty years ago 
New York was merely the largest of Amer- 
ican cities, had few transients and supported 
its own theaters. Fourteenth Street was a 
boundary line as definite as the Hudson. 
Those who lived below it rarely crossed 
over. Above was another city that ap- 
peared to mock their clothes, their speech 
and their manners. Something of the same 
feeling exists below Fourteenth Street still, 
but now those teeming square miles are 
largely a foreign quarter, little affecting or 
affected by the rest of the city. 

The growth of the transients pulled the 
theaters northward and away from the 
masses, until now the Broadway that typi- 
fies New York to the rest of America is 
more familiar to Denver and Birmingham 
than to several million who live only five 
cents away. 

On a specimen night in 1876 a theater- 
goer might have chosen between Fanny 
Davenport, Charles Coghlan and Georgie 
Drew in the School for Scandal at Daly’s 
Fifth Avenue; Edwin Booth as Richard II 
at the Lyceum; Lawrence Barrett as Lear 
at Booth’s; Clara Morris and James O’Neill, 
father of Eugene O’Neill, in Miss Multon, 
a forgotten drama, at the Union Square; 
Lotta as Musette at the Park; Dion Bou- 
cicault in the Shaughraun at Wallack’s. 

Or for another taste, there was cheap and 
violent melodrama to be had at the Grand 
Opera House, pride of Jim Fisk; Barnum’s 
Circus at Gilmore’s Gardens; variety at 
Tony Pastor’s, with Fields and Hoey on the 
bill; variety at three or four other houses, 
including the Comique, where Harrigan 
and Hart were asking, “Are You There, 
Moriarty?’’; burlesque of a low order at 
three, minstrelsy at two, a magician at Hel- 
ler’s. An orchestra played at the new aqua- 
rium in Broadway at Thirty-sixth Street, 
and Professor Cromwell gave magic-lantern 
slides of the Philadelphia Exposition, to- 
gether with instructive comments, at the 
Masonic Temple. 

Not a note of music in the first half of this 
list except Musette. Light opera—Giroflé- 
Girofla, Wang, Robin Hood, Erminie, and 
the bouffes of Gilbert and Sullivan—had 
not yet wedded with burlesque to parent 
musical comedy. Nor had H. R. Jacobs yet 
originated his ten-twenty-thirty houses, and 
the Stair & Havlin circuit brought cheap and 
moderately good drama to the multitudes. 

But no New Yorker needed to be told 
that this did not exhaust the evening’s pos- 
sibilities. Scattered about the city some- 
what as the cheaper movie houses of our 
day, usually in converted storerooms, were 
half ahundred dime museums. From noon 
until midnight shillabers and _ barkers 
pleaded with all who passed in custody of 
ten cents to step in, be edified, electrified, in- 
structed and amused; and perhaps as many 
heeded day by day as entered the doors of all 
the more pretentious theaters combined. 


Dime Museum Attractions 


The museums varied little. The fronts 
were plastered with great crude-colored 
canvases, highly romantic conceptions of 
the wonders to be seen within. The en- 
trances were crowded with lesser marvels to 
arrest the eye and stir the appetite. Stuffed 
mermaids; stuffed flying fish; the em- 
balmed form of the very rat tamed and 
trained in his prison cell by Guiteau, the 
assassin of Garfield; the half-woman illu- 
sion, the war club that killed Captain Cook; 
a complete suit of clothing cunningly con- 
trived of blown glass; electric battery 
shockers, then new; blood testers, fortune 
tellers, phrenologists, and the horse with 
the snake in hiseye. Inside,afat woman, a 
bearded lady, a giant, a dwarf, a living 
skeleton, a dog-faced boy, an India-rubber 
man and a snake charmer. The formula has 
passed down almost unchanged in the cir- 
cus side show, where only Zuleika the Ori- 
ental Dancer, a novelty of the Chicago 
World’s Fair, is new. Having stared and 
been stared at, bought a photograph of the 
bearded lady from that lady’s own hands 
and earned a growl from the dog-faced boy, 
the spectator’s attention was invited to the 
splendors that for a merely nominal sum, 
an additional nickel, would be unfolded in 
the theater, in the back room or on the 
second floor, At the signal of the ballyhoo, 
a Punch and Judy would start its shrill 
clamor inside the second barrier, the shilla- 
bers would crowd about the ticket seller, 
tendering imaginary nickels, the barkers 


» Knowing nothing of make-up, t 
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would shout and the crowd would beg 
peded into parting with an extra five ce, 

These splendors proved to be a 
show, a haphazard mixture of amat 
smallest-time acts. 

A sorry cradle for talent, it 
thought, but from the stages of 
museums came Harry and John 
Kelly the Rolling-Mill Man, Ji 
Bonny Thornton, Maggie Mitche 
Thorne, James T. Powers, Sam 
Peter F. Dailey, Joe Coyne, 
Hoey—Young Mule—Francis Wi 
a long line of others whose names 
yet lost their magic. | 

This was the theater of America 
the first-generation immigrant from ni 
English-speaking lands. His unfamiliar 
with the language kept him away from: 
more pretentious entertainments. Here 
was on a par with all others, his eyes si 
plying whatever he missed of the lecture 
harangue. And with the more unsophis 
cated of the native born and the Tekh, 
provided the museums with a large and i 
public. al 

This lowliest and most frugal of t 
stages was the obvious goal of two su| 
calcium-blinded young urchins as Wel 
and Fields; obvious to Joe and Lew, not 
patent to the managers of the mu 
who laughed at their nine-year-old 
sumptions. 4 

Among the other young passe 
bound from the Bowery for the same d 
tination were the Standard Four, — 
Standard Four never had been seen on a 
stage, and it was, just now, only three— 
Rosen twin brothers and Joe Fields, w 
was no kith or kin of Lew’s. i 


— 


£ | 
A Momentous Night : 

Lew, at the moment, was tending a str 
soda-water fountain for a man nam| 
Gump, half a glass for one cent, a full gl 
for two cents, and three cents for a y 
with cream in it, cream being an Hj) 
Grand Street trade name for milk, 1 
first ten days Fields drank glass and gl) 
for every order he served, and drank alc 
when business was dull. Thereafter he | 
came a teetotaler, one who shudders } 
when he passes a soda fountain. Joe was 
work in a cigarette factory. : | 

While Lew, all unknowing, went on ¢ 
pensing penny sodas, Weber got hims 
elected the fourth of the Standard. : 
Fields knew one tricky dance step which 
taught Weber. When Fields awoke th 
days -later he abandoned Mr. Gum 
strawberry and vanilla sirups and promi: 
the thirty-five cents of wages due him 
Joe Fields if he would teach him the sa 


step. 

The Standard Four promptly thr 
Weber out and named Lew Fields in | 
stead. Weber and Joe Fields fought; a 
though Weber won a moral victory, 
didn’t get back into the Standard’s fo 
But Lew went the same way within a wee 
A boy known as Master Williams, who h 
made two or three professional appeé 
ances, offered to join the Standard, and t 
team of Weber and Fields was reunite 
free agents both, and destined, it happene 


daughters was one who was high 
Elks Serenaders Social Club, whos 
and entertainments in the Turn 
East Fourth Street were social even 
the district. Feminine pressure led 
young man to introduce Joe and Lew tot 
chairman of the entertainment committe 
as a promising young black-face acrobat 
song-and-dance team, and brought the 
first engagement. Their pay was two com 
plimentary tickets. , 

At six o’clock of the momentous nigt 
Mamma Schanfield, Mamma Weber, Le 
and Joe appeared at the Turn Hall, @ 
hour in advance of the first stage hant 
Mrs. Schanfield and Mrs. Weber chose th 
two front-row seats nearest the stage doc 
and settled down in pleased anticipatie 
The latter carried an old-fashioned b0 
quet with a tin-foil handle and a whi 
paper-scalloped border. 

Their sons went backstage to 


begged two lumps of charcoal from 
dler. They crushed the charcoal ar 
to smear it on their faces. It left only 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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The man who is being-accused was the 
cause of a serious motor accident. It 
happened at night. Another car ap- 
proached. For a brief instant his vision 
was dimmed. And in that instant he 
drove too far to the left, forcing the on- 
coming car into the ditch. Today he is 
filled with remorse. In his mind is a 
burning picture . . . an innocent child 
... injured... the victim of his neglect. 


It could so easily have been avoided. 
A Clymer Windshield Spotlight would 
have shown him the edge of the road 
and saved all this. Ask any man or 
woman who has been the cause of such 
an accident. He will tell you: “I would 
give thousands of dollars to have avoided 
it.” Yet it would cost only a mite, 


bes potent 


~ YOU! YOU! and your neglect! 


by comparison, to drive safely with a 
Clymer Windshield Spotlight! 


Night-time accidents are on the in- 
crease. Is it any wonder that law 
enforcement officials are advocating 
safer, saner lighting for automobiles? 


The Clymer Windshield Spotlight is a 


most important step in this direction. 


The Clymer fits through the wind- 
shield where the spotlight belongs. Its 
Pistol Grip is inside the car, always 
ready for use. Turn it in any direction 
—snap on the light with the handy 
Trigger Switch. Quickly installed by 
dealers for $12.75 complete. The Clymer 
is easily removed and used as a trouble 
lamp. We guarantee your windshield 
when you have a Clymer installed. 


Made under and fully protected by Patents and Applications. Infringers will be prosecuted. 


Dealers: Order from Your Jobbers. 
Clymer Mfg. Co., Denver, Colorado 
(Div. of Fyrac Manufacturing Co.) 
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soot. Water was added, producing a tear- 
and-coal-dust effect. An hour’s untiring ef- 
fort left them looking unquestionably dirty, 
but unmistakably Aryan. There were other 
hours until they were to go on. Nervous 
thirst set in and they drank all the water 
in the fire buckets. 

At last a shout of “You kids are next!”’ 
and they were shoved onstage. They had 
agreed beforehand to make their entrance 
backward that they might be the less con- 
fused by the lights and the audience. This 
they remembered; but without waiting for 
their music cue, they burst into song badly 
off key. They danced where they should 
have sung, sung where they should have 
danced. The orchestra attempted to over- 
take them, but never quite caught up. At 
one point the act called for acrobatics in 
time with the music, Joe to hold his fingers 
locked in the familiar alley-up gesture, 
Fields to vault lightly into the hands and 
be somersaulted in the air. They missed 
the count, Fields failed to turn completely 
over and landed on his head with a force 
that stirred a cloud of dust from the stage 
planks. Dazed, he bounced up again and 
danced frantically, but to no purpose. 

The curtain fell suddenly and the boys 
were yanked off demanding explanations. 
A stage hand with compassion, a sense of 
humor and a poker face told them that the 
curtain man, in his breathless interest in 
their act, had let the ropes slip through his 
hands. 

“Tt’s too late to do anything about it 
now,” he added; “but you kids have a 
great act. Come around and see me some- 
time and I’ll introduce you to Tony Pastor.” 
The reader of 1924 may not know—but the 
boys did—that Tony Pastor was then the 
great man of the variety stage. 

They washed the charcoal smears from 
their faces and joined their mothers. 

“Why,” Mrs. Weber wanted to know, 
“did the curtain come down so quick? I 
didn’t get time to throw the bouquet to 
you.”’ 

She heard the stage hand’s soothing ver- 
sion and glowed. 

The theatricals over, the chairs were 
cleared away and dancing began. Mothers 
and sons promenaded the floor, pridefully 
acknowledging all salutes. Joe and Lew 
held the bouquet in turn, amicably at first, 
then to be bitten for the first time by the 
serpent of professional jealousy. 

“Give it to me!”’ shrilled Joe. ““You’ve 
held it long enough. Didn’t my mother 
bring it?” 

“She brought it for me as much as for 
you,” Lew protested. 


How Joe Resigned 


Their partnership might have withered 
and died with the bouquet had not the jocu- 
lar stage hand, no longer in overalls, danced 
their way in the throes of a schottish. They 
halted him. 

““Say,”’ they demanded, ‘‘what’s the best 
time to find Tony Pastor?” 

““Let me see’’—he pretended to ponder— 
“T should say about seven o’clock in the 
morning.”” And he resumed his schottish 
with a heavy wink for his partner. 

“T’ll be at your house at 6:30 tomorrow 
morning,’’ Lew decided on the instant, and 
led his mother homeward. 

Tony Pastor’s New Theater stood at 587 
Broadway, near Prince Street. At seven 
the next morning two boys posted them- 
selves in front of the deserted theater and 
asked every white male that passed if he 
were Mr. Tony Pastor. Four hours later 
the interrogation still was going on, un- 
mindful of rebuff or insult. The question 
was put for the thousand and second time. 

**“Yes,’’ was the answer, and the answerer 
wie on into the lobby, where they overtook 

him. 

“What can I do for you?” asked the 
great Tony. 

“We're actors and we want to goto 
work,” they shouted in unison, and began 
forthwith to turn flip-flaps the length of the 
lobby. 

Antonio Pastor tossed them a chuckle. 

“Come and see me again in four or five 
years,”’ he said as he turned away. 

Well, if Tony Pastor didn’t know talent 
when it was thrust under his nose, there 
were other theaters. The rest of that day 
they tramped the streets between City Hall 
and Twenty-third, and at every theater 
and museum they showed their flip-flap rep- 
ertoire and bespoke an opportunity. At 
nightfall they staggered back to East Broad- 
way and fell asleep over their suppers. 


THE SATURDAY 


The attack was resumed at dawn. In 
Chatham Square a new museum was being 
opened in quarters vacated by a secondhand 
clothing shop. The manager, Morris by 
name, was new to the business, and poorly 
armed to defend himself against the assault 
the two launched at him. He watched their 
cart wheels dubiously. 

“‘T guess you boys will do,” he admitted 
finally and with no enthusiasm. ‘But 
three dollars a week each is all I can pay.” 

If he hoped to escape them in that fashion 
he was an amateur hoper. When the new 
Chatham Square Museum opened Weber 
and Fields opened with it. They were nine 
years old. The Turn Hall stage hand’s jest 
had turned sour and fermented. It would 
take more success than this to turn their 
heads. Weber’s feet were so firmly on the 
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ground that he kept an anchor to windward 
and stayed on his cigarette-factory job. 

“You do the act by yourself in the after- 
noon,”’ he suggested to Fields, ‘‘and I’ll slip 
around as soon as the factory quits work.” 

As their act called for an entrance, sing- 
ing ‘Here we are, a jolly pair,’ Weber’s 
absence promised to be a strain on the im- 
agination of the audiences. Fields solved 
the dilemma ingeniously by adopting a 
stray kitten and leading it onstage by a 
long ribbon at the afternoon shows. In the 
bustle of opening the new house, the man- 
ager was several days in learning that he was 
not getting all his three dollars a week 
called for. 

Weber was sent for. 

“‘ Are you working for me, or aren’t you?” 
The manager was indignant. 

“Well, if I was sure it was a steady 
job ” Joe temporized. 

“Steady for the little fellow, anyway, 
who’s been doing the work, and who gets 
four-fifty this week to your dollar and a 
half,” was the reply; ‘‘and steady for you 
if you behave yourself.” 

With that assurance, Joe returned to the 
cigarette factory to resign. Nothing so drab 
and unimaginative as merely asking for his 
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pay was in his mind. Going straight to his 
bench, he lit a cigarette with elaborate os- 
tentation. Smoking, he knew, was expressly 
forbidden. A hushed silence at this effront- 
ery, a silence broken by the foreman’s roar. 
The rebel breathed a smoke ring in the 
foreman’s direction and flicked a feather of 
ash with an insolent finger. 

“Are you addressing me?” he inquired in 
the disdainful accent commonly used by 
the hero on the villain at the Bowery. 

He was not mistaken. The foreman in- 
dubitably was addressing him. Joe waved 
the waspish words aside with a splendid 
gesture, 

“Give your job,”’ he declaimed, ‘“‘to your 
mother-in-law’s half sister. Iresign. I now 
am an actor.”” He turned to Joey Sand, a 
schoolmate who worked at the next bench. 


Joe Weber and Joe Fields 
of the ‘‘Standard Four”’ in 1876 


“Boy,” he ordered, ‘“‘bring my wages down 
to the Chatham Square Museum,”’ 

He reached the door unassaulted before 
the astounded foreman could regather his 
wits. 

Eight to nine shows a day, as many runs 
as a program picture gets in a continuous 
movie house, was the order of the day at 
the Chatham Square; and when the two 
were not onstage performing, they were off- 
stage hammering away at new steps, new 
gags and new gymnastics. The morning 
was not far off when they were to report at 
the museum to find the doors closed and its 
brief career ended. It had served its pur- 
pose in the career of Messrs. Weber and 
Fields, though that comforting reflection 
may not have occurred to the bereaved 
manager. Rough-and-ready professionals 
of four weeks’ continuous experience they 
were now, no longer backing onstage to es- 
cape the paralyzing eye of an audience. 

Sauntering placidly along the Bowery, 
they came to No. 298, the abode of the 
Globe Museum, and recognized in the por- 
ter a former friend of the Chatham Square. 
Were any actors needed? 

“Ask him,” said the porter, jerking a 
thumb at a man leaning negligently against 
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the lobby wall, one hand in the front 
chinchilla overcoat. It took more ag. 
ance than they could command at one 
address a being in so royal a garment, 4 
they fell to studying the lobby posters y}j 
their pulses should recover, one eye eac} 
the chinchilla lest it vanish. It remaiq 
stationary even when they approacl| 
leaning against each other for support, | 

The owner and occupant of the chinch;, 
they were to learn, was George Middlet 
afterwards of Kohl and Middleton, first | - 
prietors of a string of museums in the W 
later important factors in vaudeville, Y¢, 
afterwards, Middleton confided in th) 
that the eye-filling overcoat conceale ; 
linen summer suit, the worse for wear, | 
which he had arrived from a circus the w ; 
before. 

Middleton turned them over to the st: 
manager, Frank Hoffman, who still liy| 

“Let’s see what you can do,” he «| 
manded. 

The two rushed home, gathered up th: 
homemade costumes and dashed back) 
the Globe, there to find that they had {! 
gotten their burnt cork. Another perfor : 
on the bill offered to lend them a supply’ 
lampblack. 

The boys thanked him feelingly, wi} 
the onlookers grinned. A veteran trou; , 
on the down grade, interfered. 

“Give the kids a chance,” he growl. 
“They’re trying to get on, and we may: 
glad to get a job from them some day.’ 


Fast Thinking 


He offered them his burnt cork and - 
plained that lampblack would not come | 
for days. They went through their act fi! 
ously and finished in a spray of perspirati | 

“Uh-huh,” Hoffman grunted. ‘TI ca} 
pay you much.” 

“How much?” they shouted, as if a - 
hearsed line. 

“All I could pay you”’—he paused :1 
studied a finger nail—“‘is twenty-five ¢- 
lars a week for the act.” 

Lew burst into tears. Joe thou| 
quickly. Pretending to comfort his partr | 
he put an arm around him and said w! 
heavy unction, “That’s all right, Li) 
We'll take it until Tony Pastor is rei) 
for us.” 

One act, little varied, had served th: 
week by week at the Chatham Square; | 
the Globe, they found, required a comp) | 
change every two weeks. Their second fi} 
night they put burnt cork aside and bi! 
upon a Bowery audience in Little L‘ 
Fauntleroy suits of velvet to ornamen : 
dance-and-paper-tearing turn known to | 
trade as a neat. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,’”’ Weber wo! 
announce, “your attention is invited to | 
difficult achievement of performing th| 
separate and distinct feats at one and | 
same time—dancing in unison, keeping ti! 
to the music and tearing these sheets| 
paper in in-trick-ate designs.” 

At the final crash of the tin-panny pia| 
pummeled by a bored youth with a ci’ 
rette drooping from the northeast corne! | 
his mouth, and the concluding pat of th 
feet, the paper would be unfolded witl 
snap in its completed design. Old ney 
papers sufficed the first week. They c 
nothing. The second week virgin-white] 
ter sheets from a stationery shop across t 
street were scattered prodigally on t 
Globe’s stage. The act was looking up 
the world. 

The sunshine of their success was inti 
rupted by the shadow of their old enem 
Joe Fields, once of the Standard Four, 
the stage door. With a partner named Ft 
man, he asked for a try-out, went throug 
German comedy skit and was engaged— 
the chagrin of Joe and Lew. The house w 
packed with relatives and friends of Fiel 
and Furman at the Monday matinée wht 
they opened, with results the reverse of tl 
intended. The familiar faces frightened 1 
stead of reassuring them; they lost the 
heads, as Weber and Fields had at the 
Turn Hall début, and flopped badly. Tl 
curtain was dropped on them and the a! 
canceled. 

Joe and Lew were telling the stage mal 
ager that they could “do a better Dutc 
act than that’’ before the other pair wel 
well out the stage door. 

“T never knew you kids had a Dute 
number,’’ Hoffman said in surprise. 

““Sure!’’ they chorused. . 

“Could you go on with it tomorrow: 

“Sure!”’ 

“Trot it out then,” Hoffman agreed. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
he truth was that they had no German 
and never had thought of one until they 
shed Fields and Furman’s failure from 
wings. 

But we yessed them all in those days,”’ 
ver explains. ‘‘Had we been asked if we 
d do Antony and Cleopatra or Uncle 
1and Little Eva, our answer would have 
thesame. We strove to please. ‘Yes’ 
-no more breath than ‘no’ and had a lot 
» possibilities.” 

4 this overnight order the youngsters 
w together a patchwork of knockabout 
lense that grew eventually into the 
er & Fields of tradition. The reader 
recall the tall, thin Fields and the short, 
py Weber of the turn in its final devel- 
ent. Actually, they were much of a size 
/77, Weber a shade the taller. 

1 old suit of his father’s, padded out 
_ pillows from the family beds, and 
‘up shoes for Fields, formed the ground- 
< of the illusion. It was completed by 
'y Seamon, now of Hurtig and Seamon, 
ssque producers, then the son of a neigh- 
ig house painter. Séamon borrowed all 
ather’s working equipment except his 
ars and applied a make-up that threat- 
never to come off. The German accent 
» easily to boys from homes in which 
‘ish, a corruption of German, was spo- 
_ It was crude and juvenile, but the 
too critical Globe audiences laughed. 
‘management asked nothing more. 
yward the end of their sixth 
at the Globe George Middle- 
.sked them if they cared to go 
ieroad. Hecould book them 
uterson, New Jersey, at six dol- 
week and expenses. Theword 

| around in East Broadway 
\two of their own were going 

| West.’’ A papier-maché 

x, straps painted on it as trees 
)ainted on a back drop, was 

‘ht that afternoon and packed 
all the spare clothing of the 
‘households. This did not 

id the trunk. In two kitch- 
‘special dishes baked and 
fed. For three days the rest 

ie Weber and the Schanfield 
i\ies-ate when and what they 

‘t and wore such clothing as 
‘eft to them. 


A Thrilling Tour 


lle day came. The train was 
eto depart at 11:30 AM. At 
| o’clock they were at the sta- 
tin Hoboken, sitting on their 
or-maché trunk, holding two 
2 parcels of food and _ sur- 
ided by excited relatives. 
+3 and cheers as the wheels 
id. In the day coach two 
’ whose hearts pounded. 
‘rs might trust their trunks 
, the baggage man. Theirs 
1d in the aisle alongside, the 
sts of the train crew to the 
ary. 
liey flattened their noses 
Uist the windows to peer at the 
‘y meadows and the Orange 
‘in the distance. The Great 
1s and the Rocky Mountains, 
« a dash of imagination. Had 
t: and Comanches ridden In- 
ifile through the rank grass, 
Lherds of migrating buffalo 
(ed the Erie tracks, there were 
Jpassengers who would have 
ived their eyes. Just how far 
3 Paterson lay they had not 
Wht to ask. 
ithe ecstasy of that morning’s dawn 
' had been too nervous more than to 
‘at their breakfasts. Now the knowl- 
of food in the luggage rack overhead 
ried. The packages were opened. In 
-iidst of their first drumstick a brake- 
roked his head in the door and shouted, 
gerson! Paterson! This station is Pat- 
17? 
‘s this some other Paterson, or was the 
itman a practical joker? Neither, ap- 
tly, for someone was saying, “Come 
ou kids; here we are.’’ Bundling the 
ctogether in-one motion, each grabbed 
d of the trunk and followed the other 
frmers down the aisle, through the 
n, and afoot to the Passaic House, a 
one-night-stand hotel. 
name and look of that third-rate 
‘try is as vivid in their minds today as 
forty-five years ago. It was their 
time away from home, their first hotel, 
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their first train ride. A red-hot, pot-bellied, 
air-tight iron stove glowed in the center of 
the plank-floored room that was the lobby, 
ringed with wooden chairs, each convoyed 
by a chewing-tobacco box filled with dark- 
stained sand, serving as a cuspidor. 

After the last show of the night, the per- 
formers, freaks and all, gathered in the 
hotel barroom. Neither boy had any money. 
They never did; their pockets were as 
empty when they worked as when they 
loafed. Little or much, their wages went 
into the family exchequers with no deduc- 
tions. Fields was partial to candy. Weber 
already was chewing and smoking. He still 
argues that the habit had nothing to 
do with his five-feet-four, pointing to 
a six-foot brother who did the same 
at a like age. 

“And how much taller would the 
big brother have been if he hadn’t?”’ 
Fields is in the habit of asking. 

Fields had no candy and no pros- 
pect of getting any. Weber had one 
cigarette, soon smoked, but better 
prospects. There was no closed sea- 
son on snipe shooting on the Bowery. 
Among the pipe and cigar smokers 
at the bar was a lone cigarette devo- 
tee, one of the nervous type who flip 
the weed aside after inhaling three or 
four drafts. Standing close beside 
him, Weber saw the man turn to dis- 
card his cigarette. Instead of drop- 
ping it where the boy could salvage 


Use. Above —Harrigan and Hart 
it, the smoker abstractedly opened the stove 
door and tossed it on the ‘fire. 

At this dismaying juncture the night 
clerk sang out that a boy was wanted to 
carry a message. Lew beat Joe to the desk 
and was back in five minutes with a penny, 
one of those fat copper-nickel-alloy one-cent 
pieces looking something like a dime, with 
which the mint experimented for a while 
after the Civil War. A penny would buy 
two cigarettes, but Fields had earned it, 
and he voted for candy. Moreover, he had 
the penny. Two doors away was a notion 
shop with a case of cheap sweets. A girl in 
short dresses, her hair down her back, was 
in charge at the moment. The child had 
attended the museum earlier in the day 
with her mother, and flustered at recog- 
nizing in her customers two such romantic 
objects, she gave Fields nine cents change 
for his white penny. Fifty-fifty was the 
unwavering rule of the partnership, but 
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nine cents was an uneven sum. Lew gave 
Joe four cents and kept the Shubert end 
himself. 

The Buffalo Bill Wild West Show, then 
in its inception, was billed for Paterson on 
Saturday, and the advance man had ar- 
ranged for part of the troupe to be housed 
at the Passaic House on Friday night. To 
accommodate them it would be necessary 
to persuade the museum performers to find 
other beds for one night. Some ingenuity 


was needed. The plot used on the boys was 
immediately effective. 

“T’ve been worrying all day what to do 
with you lads on Friday night,’’ the clerk 


told them on Wednesday. “The 
house is going to be full of In- 
dians, and Indians, they tell me, 
are specially partial to boys’ 
scalps. I hope nothing happens. 
Of course I could send you over 
to a friend of mine who’s got an 
extra bed.”’ 

They begged him to speak to 
his friend at once.. On Friday 
night the clerk in person es- 
corted them to their temporary 
lodgings and introduced them to 
the owner as Mr. Weber and Mr. 
Fields, to the gratification of the 
twomisters. The owner led them 
by light of a tallow candle to a 
garret, pointed out the bed and 
left them in utter darkness. 

It-wasa blustery, wintry night, 
with snow and sleet falling. The 
window sashes rattled in the 
warped frames, the sleet clicked 
on the panes and the weary tim- 
bers of the old house groaned and 
sighed. The two boys clutched 
at each other under the covers, 
their hearts knocking on their 
ribs and their ears straining for 
each new noise. It may have 
been half an hour that they held 
out—no longer. Fleeing from 
the garret, down thericketysteps, 
and out into the shivering night, 
carrying most of their clothing, 

they burst into the Passaic House 

as if pursued by the devil him- 
self. There were worse fates in their imagi- 
nations than Indian tortures. 

On the lobby floor, circled about the 
stove, most of the museum troupers slept, 
and the night clerk rustled two additional 
blankets. The boys missed the gaunt and 
familiar outlines of Doctor Brandy, the liv- 
ing skeleton, from among the sleepers. The 
doctor, it happened, was reclining comfort- 
ably on a shelf of the linen closet. He had 
roused at their coming in, and heard their 
trembling tale. Waiting until the boys had 
settled in their blankets, he demanded in a 
voice from far down in his chest, ‘“‘ Where 
are those two papooses?”’ 

The two froze in their blankets. 

“Indians!’’ Lew whispered hoarsely. 

“T smell the blood of two palefaces,”’ the 
voice insisted. ‘‘You can’t fool me, old 
Chief Horsetail!’’ 

At the convulsive movements under the 
blankets, the living skeleton, unable to 
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contain himself longer, broke into a shrill 
cackle that, quite beyond his intention, 
sounded like nothing ever heard before on 
land or sea, and froze the very marrow of 
their bones. But in the enjoyment of his 
own joke the doctor rolled off his shelf and 
exposed the hoax. 

The traveled ten-year-olds returned to 
New York to a family welcome worthy of a 
Livingstone back from the sources of the 
Nile, and found an engagement at a mu- 
seum headlining Jo-Jo the Dog-faced Boy. 
Jo-Jo, forerunner of seven and seven hun- 
dred other dog-faced boys, was a fresh im- 
portation from Europe. History does not 

record who or what the original Jo-Jo 
really was, nor by whom invented; but 
he was a happy inspiration second only 
to Barnum’s ‘om Thumb, White Ele- 
phant and Siamese Twins. 

New York showed such an interest 
in this phenomenon that the museum 
managed to crowd twenty-three shows 
into each day. Audiences found them- 
selves back on the sidewalk before their 
dimes had lost the warmth of the fingers 
that tendered them, and Joe and Lew 
and their fellows backstage dared not 
step into the alley for a smoke for fear 
of missing their next cue. 


Jo-Jo’s Jinx 


In the midst of this success Jo-Jo was 
called back to Europe to fulfill con- 
tracts. Weber and Fields were unpre- 
pared to find him on the bill with them 
again in Jersey City two weeks later. 
It was the true, the only Jo-Jo, they 
agreed after close scrutiny. He came 
onstage with the same lecturer as be- 
fore, his head rocking, eyes rolling and 
jowls slathering, while the lecturer de- 

~ scribed how he had been captured at 

great expense of life, limb and money in 
the wilds of Something-or-Other. The 
lecture concluded, Jo-Jo would bark say- 
agely or bay mournfully, as the spirit 
moved him. 

But there was one skeptic backstage— 
Bob Knowles, of ateam called Martin and 

Knowles. They, too, had played with Jo-Jo 
two weeks previously; and Knowles had 
noticed at the time that an animal-call 
imitator, also on the bill, never took his 
eyes off Jo-Jo. Knowles drew his own con- 
clusions. Now, at Jo-Jo’s every appearance 
he would station himself in the nearest 
wing and comment in a voice too low to 
reach the audience, but perfectly audible 
to the dog-faced one. 

“T know you, you bleeding English ani- 
mal imitator,” he would begin. “‘I’d know 
that bark of yours in a cemetery in Cape 
Town in the dark of the moon. Calling 
yourself a dog-faced boy, are you—and 
taking honest folks’ money? Ain’t you 
ashamed of yourself, you lime-juice hum- 
bug you? You’re no more a dog-faced boy, 
you ugly fraud, than I’m the town hall of 
Jersey City. Where did you get that mop 
of hair, anyway? Come on now and tell the 
truth for once in your swindling life. How 
do you think your old mother would like to 
see her son frothing at the mouth and 
palming himself off as a cross between an 
ape and a laughing hyena for a few dirty 
dimes? Snarl for the nice ladies and gentle- 
men, you whelp!”’ 

The game went on all week. The skeptic 
lay awake at night devising new insults and 
sly sallies intended to provoke Jo-Jo either 
to laugh or fight, but the hairy hide of the 
dog-faced boy turned indignity as a duck’s 
back sheds water. Jo-Jo spoke only in barks 
and growls, nor turned his head toward the 
wings. Knowles began to be regarded back- 
stage as slightly touched, a man with an 
obsession. 

When he had growled his last acknowl- 
edgment of Jersey City’s approval on Sat- 
urday night, Jo-Jo jerked off his wig and 
was revealed as the animal imitator Knowles 
had said he was all along. 

“You nearly got a snicker out of me 
Thursday night, Bob, when you called me 
Ba-Ba the Mutton-faced Lizard,” he ac- 
knowledged, “‘and I choked when you 
pulled that one about the sausage.” 

Arm in arm, Knowles and the dog-faced 
one vanished between two swinging doors 
across the street. 

For six years Masters Weber and Fields 
went the rounds of the New York museums, 
with an occasional date out of town and an 
infrequent engagement on the better-paying 
variety stages. They did not average 
twenty weeks’ work a season, and odd jobs 
were needful at times to weather the long 
gaps between engagements. 
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To Youth 


—a few simple shaving facts 


GE a way to profit by the experience of 
your elders—to save yourself from years of 
tests and trials. Others have made them for you 
—millions confirm these facts. 


A super-keen blade is vital for a perfect shave. 
For each shave. An ordinary, non-stropped blade 
may give a good first shave but dulls with each 
successive shave until it must be thrown away. 


There is only one blade that can be automatically 
restored to new-like keenness. It is an exclusive 
feature of the Valet AutoStrop Razor. 


A few strokes with this inbuilt automatic 
stropping device insure each blade a barber's 
edge. No other razor, no other blade can give 
you such a result. Our patents are exclusive. 


A Valet AutoStrop Razor blade gives two or 
three times the number of shaves—each 
perfect—compared to a non-stropped blade. 
That’s efficiency, you'll agree. If you haven't 
already adopted the Valet AutoStrop Razor, 
don’t delay longer. It will give you a lifetime 
of satisfaction—each shave a perfect shave. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Valet Auto-Strop Razor 


The RAZOR 
That 
Sharpens 
Itself 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, 656 First Avenue, New York City | went in ignorance of the bad bet 
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The booking agent, now the middleman 
between actor and manager, like prohibi- 
tion and the flapper, had not been invented. 
Out-of-town engagements were written for, 
usually on stationery borrowed from the 
writing room of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
The boys had a regular letter-writing sched- 
ule. Uncle Billy Harris, proprietor of the 
Howard Atheneum in Boston, and father 
of Henry B. Harris, who was lost on the 
Titanic, was on their list. Uncle Billy’s in- 
variable answer was a post card reading, 
“Sorry. Nothing open.” To vary the 
monotony, they sent Uncle Billy a post 
card one day. It read: 

“Sorry. Can’t accept engagement. 
Booked solid. Masters Weber and Fields.” 

Wherever work offered they accepted. 
Harry Hill ran a resort at the corner of 
Houston and Crosby streets of which men 
talked in barber shops and smoking rooms 
the country over. It really was a saloon 
with amusements—the cabaret in its earliest 
form. Anyone who bought a drink was 
welcome, and the keys had been thrown 
away years before. After even the Bowery 
had gone to bed, Hill’s place remained open 
to catch the farmers and drovers coming in 
from Jersey and Long Island before dawn. 
Hill had trained John L. Sullivan for one of 
his bare-fisted battles and had a pugilistic 
stable across the East River in Astoria. 

This was no atmosphere, admittedly, for 
two adolescent boys; but too nice a dis- 
crimination was no part of getting ahead in 
the popular theater. Theirs not to reason 
why, but to perform their three specialties 
a night and mind of their own business. 
After all, the street-car company did not 
demand a certificate of character from its 
passengers, nor the city refuse to pipe water 
into a questionable address. 

Their program at Hill’s consisted of the 
Irish song-and-dance number, a wrestling 
burlesque and a boxing burlesque. The 
business of the latter necessitated Weber’s 
taking considerable punishment. 

“Why don’t you stop some of those 
blows?” a voice inquired one night. Weber 
turned his head. 

“None of them’s passed me so far,’”’ he 
rejoined. 

The late Harry Kernell thought the 
answer so apt that he used it as a gag for 
years after. 


The Big Fight at Duffy’s 


The free-for-alls at Coney Island, where 
they found intermittent work in the sum- 
mer, were patterned after Hill’s place. 
Coney Island was largely sand, a few sketchy 
bathhouses, saloons and concert halls. For 
two dollars a day and five beer checks each, 
Weber and Fields worked from ten A.M. 
until midnight at Duffy’s and other Coney 
resorts. The beer checks were sold to wait- 
ers at the standard price of fifteen cents for 
five, bringing the team’s weekly income up 
to $30.10. 

Duffy owned three race horses, which he 
ran on Long Island tracks. When one 
won, the saloon closed early, but a losing 
race meant staying open until midnight or 
later that he might get back part of his 
money from the bookmakers and track fol- 
lowers. Coney being a slow and costly 
train or boat ride from Manhattan, the 
boys lived at the shore. To bed after mid- 
night, they would rise with the dawn to 
watch the horses being exercised on the 
Brighton Beach track. Inevitably, they 
fell victims to a stable-boy tout who prom- 
ised a killing. Holding out their entire 
weekly wage, which was supposed to be 
sent home with deductions only for board 
and lodging, they gave the tout thirty dol- 
lars to lay on the good thing. The horse 
lost, of course, but it developed that the 
stable boy had not even bothered to bet the 
money. Joe and Lew took their troubles to 
Duffy. 

“Do you think you could lick this boy?” 
Duffy suggested. Joe thought it likely that 
he could whip John L. Sullivan for thirty 
dollars. ‘I'll get the kid over here,” Duffy 
planned. ‘‘When he comes in you jump 
him, and if you lick him I’ll see that you 
get your thirty dollars.” A grudge fight 
would be a tasty appetizer to the usual 
evening program of an amusement saloon, 
With any ferocity at all, it would be worth 
all of Duffy’s thirty dollars, and more than 
likely the spectators would pay it them- 
selves if the hat were passed. Weber sup- 


| plied the ferocity. The battle was hot and 


bloody. Weber won, the barroom audi- 
ence, as expected, made up the thirty-dollar 
purse and the Weber and Schanfield families 
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Next door to Duffy’s a man 
Trebor opened a rival saloon and _ 
overtures to Duffy’s talent. When 
and Fields told him Duffy was payi 
two dollars a day and five beer chee 
Trebor offered three dollars and se’ 
checks. They accepted. Their act 
Duffy’s, they would step out the bae 
and in Trebor’s back door. Duffy | 
idea they were playing next door— 
assumed that they had quit Duff 

In the midst of an imitation of 
& Hart singing The Market on 
Night, and made up as two mar! 
in clothes lent them by Mrs. 
lady’s husband found them perfo 
his enemy. Someone had told D 
he came down the aisle swinging a ra 
The song never was finished. Joe 
made for the surf, wading out 1 
comber submerged them, and 
between waves. Duffy turned 
tried to use the whip on Trebor. 
test was undecisive, but Weber 
were seen exclusively thereafter 


Judge Gerry Investigates 
Duffy’s place was built on stilts 
beach, and in their off moments 
played in the sand underneath. 
behind the bar was slatted as a 
water and beer slops. As the 
throwing up the ramparts of a sand fe 
night they caught the flash of a 
coin dropping through the slats. As 
watched, another coin fell. A little heaj 
halves, quarters and dimes lay in the 
and grew slowly. Looking up thro 
slats, they saw the cashier directly 
head. Before closing time there was 
dollars in the pile. The sum was not 
work. The boys had counted it—a 
eted it. From a hiding place later t 
the cashier scratching perplexedly 1 
sand. Talking it over in bed that 
they decided to tell Duffy on the 

“‘Keepit for being honest,” Duffy gr 
“T’ll take five dollars out of that 
hide, anyway.” 

There were laws in New York gov 
the appearance of children under six 
the stage. The state left their a 
very largely to the semiofficial activities 
Elbridge T. Gerry and his Society for 4 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Soon 
or later, Masters Weber and Fields we 
certain to run afoul of the S. P. C. C. . 
came in their eleventh year. | 

Summoned before Judge Gerry, the seni 
Weber appeared with a Hebrew volume 
which he said he had recorded the bir 
dates of all his children. He began readi: 
from the right-hand corner of the page 
Hebrew fashion, and came to.a line whic 
he avowed, proved his Joseph to be sixte 
years old last passover. Gerry adjusted } 
spectacles and scanned the unintelligik 
passage, and having a sense of humor, | 
dismissed Weber. 

But Fields’ mother was without gui 
Confused and frightened in the magister 
presence, she admitted that her Lew w 
but eleven. Lew was officially denied t 
freedom of the New York stage; and, wit 
out his partner, Joe was estopped as e 
ally as if Elbridge T. Gerry had read H 
as readily as English. 

When a New Yorker collides wi 
law he turns first to political influ 
This phenomenon, it is understood, 
been observed in forty-seven other 
Lew’s father had a cousin who was a 
and lawyers, as everyone knew, all 
mixed up in politics. On being consult 
the lawyer cousin thought that, for 
dollar fee, he could get a special d 
tion from Mayor Grace. So the V 
and the Schanfields were mustered be 
his honor. That bluff old steamship | 
nate was moved at the spectacle of 
beggared families denied the suppor 
these sturdy sons, and signed a lin 
permit entitling Lew and Joe to 
song three times a day at Worth’s 
on the Bowery at Hester Street. 

When the lawyer cousin called f 
five dollars the senior Fields protes' 
his son was earning only five dollars 
on the limited permit given him, t 
an unlimited license was worth five d 
and offered to compromise on tw 
paid in two weekly installments. T 
talked about suing. j 

“Would you, then, have his hon 
mayor know how you lied?” Fiel 
asked. There was no suit. 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the first of a s 
cles by Mr. Isman and Mr. Stout. Th z 
appear in an early issue. : 
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HIDDEN ENEMY 


HERE isa heartbreak in the wreck of a fine old 
home. That a thing so intimate and personal, 
so vital a part of family life, should be allowed to’ 


disintegrate and decay is more than regrettable— 
it carries the sting of pain. 

Something more malicious than age warped and 
blackened the gracious, slender columns, ruined the 
delicate fan-lights, broke the fine flutings and mold- 
ings of the woodwork. What is it, this active agent 
of destruction, that spares neither a man’s house 
nor the man himself? . . . It is neglect. 


And yet people fight neglect to-day as never 
before. Men are at work everywhere to check this 
hidden enemy that destroys health as well as 
homes, beauty as well as tradition. And among the 
foremost of these fighters for conservation are the 
dentists, who work unceasingly against the ravages 
of neglect for the greatest prize of all—health. 


The value and amount of protective work done 
by dentists is incalculable. The Life Extension In- 
stitute of New York, an institute which examines 
thousands of patients each month, finds infection of 
the teeth and mouth to be among its most important 
problems. Its reports show that in a series of 1800 
X-ray pictures of teeth, 62 per cent of the indi 
viduals examined had root infections, and that such 
root infections are capable of causing organic difh- 
culties, arterial degeneration and other ill effects. 


With these significant findings to warn you, let 
your dentist help you to avoid the penalties of 
neglect and prevent the ravages of carelessness. 
Let him help you to preserve your health. Make 
use of his knowledge and experience. Allow him 
to use his long training in advanced and scientific 
methods to promote the physical and mental well- 
being which is your rightful inheritance. 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 


Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical and Dental Professions since 1858 


One true ally of the dental profession in its unceasing effort to protect and preserve health is 
Squiss’s Dentat Cream, made with Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. Between visits to your dentist, 
at your home, in your office, keep your teeth and mouth clean with this scientific preparation. 
The use of Squibb’s Dental Cream promotes good health by preventing Acid Decay and by 
resisting infection at the vital point where teeth and gums meet . . . The Danger Line. 


THE DANGER LINE 


Copyright 1924 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 
New York 
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“Listen, Rip,” said Lola on a sudden 
impulse. ‘‘ After you finish up at the office 
this afternoon you meet me and we'll fix 
up something together.” 

He met her, as she suggested, at five 
o’clock, but the melancholy had deepened 
in his dark eyes. 

“They wouldn’t let me in,” he said. Sal 
met your father in,there, and he told me I 
had to find some way to amuse myself or 
I’d be just a bored old man like him.” 

“Never mind. We'll go to a show,” she 
said consolingly; “and after that we'll run 
up on some roof and dance.” 

It was the first of a week of evenings they 
spent together. Sometimes they went to 
the theater, sometimes to a cabaret; once 
they spent most of an afternoon strolling 
in Central Park. But she saw that from 
having been the most light-hearted and 
gay of the three young men, he was now 
the most moody and depressed. Every- 
thing whispered to him of the work he was 
missing. 


Even when they danced at teatime, the ; 


click of bracelets on a hundred women’s 
arms only reminded him of the busy office 
sound on Monday morning. He seemed in- 
capable of inaction. 

“This is mighty sweet of you,” he said 
to her one afternoon, ‘‘and if it was after 
business hours I ‘can’t tell you how I’d 
enjoy it. But my mind is on all the things 
I ought to be doing. I’m—I’m right sad.” 

He saw then that he had hurt her, that 
by his frankness he had rejected all she was 
trying to do for him. But he was incapable 
of feeling differently. 

“Lola, I’m mighty sorry,” he said softly, 
“‘and maybe some day it’ll be after hours 
again, and I can come to you ——”’ 

“‘T won’t be interested,” she said coldly. 
““And I see I was foolish ever to be in- 
terested at all.” 

He was standing beside her car when 
this conversation took place, and before he 
could reply she had thrown it into gear and 
started away. 

He stood there looking after her sadly, 
thinking that perhaps he would never see 
her any more and that she would remember 
him always as ungrateful and unkind. But 
there was nothing he could have said. 
Something dynamic in him was incapable 
of any except a well-earned rest. 

“Tf it was only after hours,’’ he muttered 
to himself as he walked slowly away. “If 
it was only after hours.” 


qr 


T TEN O’CLOCK on the morning of 
August first a tall, bronzed young man 
presented himself at the office of Cyrus 
Girard, Inc., and sent in his card to the 
president. Less than five minutes later an- 
other young man arrived, less blatantly 
healthy, perhaps, but with the light of 
triumphant achievement blazing in his eyes. 
Word came out through the palpitating 
inner door that they were both to wait. 

“Well, Parrish,” said Van Buren con- 
descendingly, “‘how did you like Niagara 
Falls?” 

“T couldn’t tell you,” answered Parrish 
haughtily. ‘You can determine that on 
your honeymoon.”’ 

““My honeymoon!” Van Buren started. 
“How—what made you think I was con- 
templating a honeymoon?” 

“T merely meant that when you do con- 
template it you will probably choose Niag- 
ara Falls.” 

They sat for a few minutes in stony 
silence. 

aa | suppose,’ ” remarked Parrish coolly, 

“that you’ve been making a serious study 
of the deserving poor. 

“On the contrary, I have done nothing 
of the kind.” Van Buren looked at his 
watch. “I’m afraid that our competitor 
with the rakish name is going to be late. 
The time set was 10:30; it now lacks three 
minutes of the half hour.” 

The private door opened, and at a com- 
mand from the frantic secretary they both 
arose eagerly and went inside. Cyrus 
Girard was standing behind his desk wait- 
ing for them, watch in hand. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed in 
““Where’s Jones?” 

Parrish and Van Buren exchanged a 
smile. If Jones were snagged somewhere 
so much the better. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,’’ spoke up the 
secretary, who had been lingering near the 
door; ‘Mr. Jones is in Chicago.” 


” 


surprise. 
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‘‘What’s he doing there?’’ demanded 
Cyrus Girard in astonishment. 

“He went out to handle the matter of 
those silver shipments. There wasn’t any- 
one else who knew much about it, and Mr. 
Galt thought 

“‘Never mind what Mr. Galt thought,” 
broke in Girard impatiently. ‘Mr. Jones 
is no longer employed by this concern. 
When he gets back from Chicago pay him 
off and let him go.” He nodded curtly. 
“That’salles 

The secretary bowed and went out. 
Girard turned to Parrish and Van Buren 
with an angry light in his eyes. 

“Well, that finishes him,”’ he said deter- 
minedly. ‘‘Any young man who won’t even 
attempt to obey my orders doesn’t deserve 
a good chance.” He sat down and began 
drumming with his fingers on the arm of 
his chair. 

“All right, Parrish, let’s hear what 
you’ve been doing with your leisure hours.” 

Parrish smiled ingratiatingly. 

“Mr. Girard,” he began, ‘‘I’ve had a 
bully time. I’ve been traveling.” 

“Traveling where? 
Canada?”’ 

“No, sir. I’ve been to Europe.” 

Cyrus Girard sat up. 

“T spent five days going over and five 
days coming back. That left me two days 
in London and a run over to Paris by aéro- 
plane to spend the night. I saw Westmin- 
ster Abbey, the Tower of London and the 
Louvre, and spent an afternoon at Ver- 
sailles. On the boat I kept in wonderful 
condition—swam, played deck tennis, 
walked five miles every day, met some 
interesting people and found time to read. 
I came back after the greatest two weeks 
of my life, feeling fine and knowing more 
about my own country since I had some- 
thing to compare it with. That, sir, is how 
I spent my leisure time and that’s how I 
intend to spend my leisure time after I’m 
retired.” 

Girard leaned back thoughtfully in his 
chair. 

“Well, Parrish, that isn’t half bad,’’ he 
said. ‘I don’t know but what the idea ap- 
peals to me—take a run over there for the 
sea voyage and a glimpse of the London 
Stock Ex I mean the Tower of Lon- 
don. Yes, sir, you’ve put an idea in my 
head.”” He turned to the other young 
man, who during this recital had been shift- 
ing uneasily in his chair. ‘“‘Now, Van 
Buren, let’s hear how you took your ease.” 

““T thought over the travel idea,” burst 
out Van Buren excitedly, “‘and I decided 
against it. A man of sixty doesn’t want to 
spend his time running back and forth be- 
tween the capitals of Europe. It might fill 
up a year or so, but that’s all. No, sir, the 
main thing is to have some strong interest— 
and especially one that’ll be for the public 
good, because when a man gets along in 
years he wants to feel that he’s leaving the 
world better for having lived in it. So I 
worked out a plan—it’s for a historical and 
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archeological endowment center, a thing 
that’d change the whole face of public edu- 
cation, a thing that any man would be 
interested i in giving his time and money to. 
I’ve spent my whole two weeks working 
out the plan in detail, and let me tell you 
it’d be nothing but play work—just suited 
to the last years of an active man’s life. 
It’s been fascinating, Mr. Girard. I’ve 
learned more from doing it than I ever 
knew before—and I don’t think I ever had 
a happier two weeks in my life.” 

When he had finished, Cyrus Girard 
nodded his head up and down many times 
in an approving and yet somehow dissatis- 
fied way. 

“Found an institute, eh?’”’ he muttered 
aloud. “Well, I’ve always thought that 
maybe I’d do that some day—but I never 
figured on running it myself. My talents 
aren’t much in that line. Still, it’s cer- 
tainly worth thinking over.” 

He got restlessly to his feet and began 
walking up and down the carpet, the dis- 
satisfied expression deepening on his face. 
Several times he took out his watch and 
looked at it as if hoping that perhaps Jones 
had not gone to Chicago after all, but 
would appear in a few moments with a plan 
nearer his heart. 

“What’s the matter with me?” he said 
to himself unhappily. ‘‘When I say a thing 
I’m used to going through with it. I must 
be getting old.” 

Try as he might, however, he found him- 
self unable to decide. Several times he 
stopped in his walk and fixed his glance 
first on one and then on the other of the 
two young men, trying to pick out some 
attractive characteristic to which he could 
cling and make his choice. But after sev- 
eral of these glances their faces seemed to 
blur together and he couldn’t tell one from 
the other. They were twins who had told 
him the same story—of carrying the stock 
exchange by aéroplane to London and mak- 
ing it into a moving-picture show. 

“T’m sorry, boys,” he said haltingly. ‘I 
promised I’d decide this morning, and I 
will, but it means a whole lot to me and 
you'll have to give me a little time.” 

They both nodded, fixing their glances on 
the carpet to avoid encountering his dis- 
traught eyes. 

Suddenly he stopped by the table and 
picking up the telephone called the general 
manager’s office. 

“Say, Galt,’’ he shouted into the mouth- 


piece, ‘‘you sure you sent Jones to Chi- 
cago?”’ 
““Positive,”’ said a voice on the other end. 


“He came in here couple of days ago and 
said he was half crazy for something to do. 
I told him it was against orders, but he 
said he was out of the competition any- 
how—and we needed somebody who was 
competent to handle that silver. So 


“Well, you shouldn’t have done it, see? 
I wanted to talk to him about something, 
and you shouldn’t have done it.” 


Indian Totem Pole at Kitwanga, on the Skeena River, British Columbia 


- it wildly. 
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Clack! He hung up the receiver and ! 
sumed his endless pacing up and down } 
floor. Confound Jones, he thought. Mj) 
ungrateful thing he ever heard of afte hI 
gone to all this trouble for his father’s sa 
Outrageous! His mind went off on a t; 
gent and he began to wonder 
Jones would handle that business 
Chicago. It was a complicated situa 
but then, Jones was a trustworthy 
They were all trustworthy fellows. 
was the whole trouble. ; 

Again he picked up the teleph 
would call Lola; he felt vaguely t 
wanted to she could help him. 
sonal element had eluded him | 
opinion would be better than his oy 

“T have to ask your pardon, boy 
said unhappily; ‘‘I didn’t mean ther 
all this fuss and delay. But it ; 
breaks my heart when I think of | hi 


I try to decide, it all gets dark in my) 
He hesitated. ‘‘Have either one | 
asked my daughter to marry him? 

“T did,’’ said Parrish; “three 3 
ago.” ; 

“So did I,’”’ confessed Van Buren; 

I still have hopes that she’ll cha e | 
mind.” | 
Girard wondered if Jones had ae 
also. Probably not; he never did any 
he was expected to do. He even had 
wrong name. 7 

The phone in his hand rang | 
with an automatic gesture he picked up 
receiver. 

“‘Chicago calling, Mr. Girard.” 

“T don’t want to talk to anybody, y 

“Tt’s personal. It’s Mr. Jones.” — | 

“All right,” whe said, his eyes narrowi 
“Put him on.’ 

A series of clicks—then Jones’ fain 
Southern voice over the wire. | 

Mrs Girard? ae | 

ce Yeah. ” / 

“T’ve been trying to oe you since 1 
o’clock in order to apologiz 

“T should think you would!” etnias 
Girard. “Maybe you know you’re fire 

“‘T knew I would be,’’ said Jones gloo 
ily. “I guess I must be pretty dumb, ) 
Girard, but I’ll tell you the truth—I ca 
have a good’ time when I quit work.” 

““Of course you can’t!’”’ snapped Gira 
“Nobody can ” He corrected hi 
self. ‘“‘What I mean is, it isn’t an e& 
matter.” | 
There was a pause at the other end of ' 
ine. 

“That's exactly the way I feel,” ca 
Jones’ voice regretfully. “I guess 
understand each other, and there’s no 
my saying any more.’ 

“What do you mean—we understa 
each other?’’ shouted Girard. ‘‘That’s 
impertinent remark, young man. We do 
understand each other at all.’ 

“That’s what I meant,’’ amended Jon 
“T don’t understand you and you do 
understand me. I don’t want to quit wo) 
ing, and you—you do,” 

“Me quit work!” cried Girard, his fé 
reddening. “Say, what are you talki 
about? Did you say I wanted to qi 
work?’”’ He shook the telephone up @ 
down violently. “Don’t talk back to n 
young man! ‘Don’t tell me I want to qu 
Why—why, I’m not going to quit work 
all! Do you hear that? I’m not going 
quit work at all!” 

The transmitter slipped from his 
and bounced from the table to the 
In a minute he was on his knees, a 


“Hello!” he cried. ‘‘Hello—hello 
get Chicago back! I wasn’t throug! 
The two young men were on thei 
He hung up the receiver and turned 
them, his voice husky with emotion. — 
“‘T’ve been an idiot,”’ he said b 
“Quit work at sixty! Why—I m 
been an idiot! I’m a young man st 
got twenty good years in front of m 
like to see anybody send me home tod 
The phone rang again and he took 
receiver with fire blazing in his eyes 
“Ts this Jones? No, I want Mr. | 
Rip Jones. He’s—he’s my partner.” J! 
was a pause. “No, Chicago, that mus 
another party. I don’t know ar 
Jones—I want Mr. —— 
He broke off and the expression ‘ 
face changed slowly. When he spo! 
his husky voice had grown sudden 
“Why—why, Lola ——” * 


” 


( think over thees verra, verra careful. 
io laka to geeva to Domineek one half a 
- thous’ and I no lak a to geeva to heem 
> half a my meelion, but eef I no can maka 
ses mon’ weethout I hava hees greata 
‘cret, eet ees better eef I agree, so I say 
laright, tella me, an’ Igeeva whatta you 


“Now leesten verra careful,” he tella 
. “Before you starta to fight, da referee 
va to maka da introduce, an then you 
ya to shaka da han’ weeth thees Jacka 
-Demps’. Verra well, so soon as you 
icha hees han’, draw backa da feest an’ 
ma heem on a da jaw weeth all a da mus’ 
atta you got,” he say, “whila hees han’s 
el hanga down, an’ before he knows 
atta you are uppa to. Then you weel 
oeka heem cold, because,” he say, “‘you 
ya een your feest a kick laka da mule, an 
en you landa on a da jaw of anybod’, he 
el a go down an’ stay down,” he say. 
Thees leestens gooda to me, an’ hava to 
gh to myself when I theenk how easy eet 
la be, so I say, ‘Alla right, I gotta you, 
mineek. I weel flatten heem outa be- 
e he weel a know thatta the fight hava 
Well, at a last the beega night hava coom 
'T am een a da reeng weeth Jacka da 
mps’. Da referee maka da introduce an’ 
»esta da Demps’ walka up an’ giva to me 
*s a han’. I toucha eet verra polite, an’ 
m queek as a da lightaneeng I driva at 
ss cheen weeth all a da mus’ whatta I got. 
eesa blow should have enda da fight, but 
‘esa Meesta da Demps’ he do not fight 
+. When my feest reach a da place where 
’s cheen haya been, eet is no there. 
eek, lika da snake, he tweest hees head 
one aside, so I mees heem. Then, whatta 
1 theenk, before I can getta set once a 
ire, he tappa me on my owna cheen. 
t does not look like da harda blow, only 
la poke, abouta seexa eench, but eet feel 
a I am a heet weeth a sledge a da ham’ 
‘IL know notheeng more unteel I am seet- 
. in my chair weeth Domineek pouring 
vocha da water on a my head. 

‘Ees a da fight over?” I say. 

“There was a no fight,’ says Domineek. 
fleester da Demps’ poka hees feenger atta 
u an’ you lay down an’ go a to sleep,”’ he 


Lie 

“Thatta,” I say to heem, ‘“‘weel beabouta 
from ayou. I may notta be able to leek 
ses Jacka da Demps’, but I can leek a 
a weetha one a da han’ behinda my 
ek,” I say, ‘‘an’ I weel be glada to prove 
;,’ Tsay. So he verra glad to close a hees 
p an’ helpa me eento my clothes an’ 
eka to my homa. 

But alla da sama, I steel theenk I can leek 
ses Jacka da Demps’ eef only he weel 
Ida hees a head steel. 

: —C. A. Moreno. 


Waste! 


A Tatk on the Utilization of Wives 
and By-Products 


YENTLEMEN: When I was asked to 
’ address the Safety-Razor-Blade-Sharp- 
ing-Device Distributors Convention, my 
st Impulse was to refuse. I felt that you 
weld be having such a jolly time that you 
vuld not want to hear one of my poor 
2eches. [Pause; cries of “No, no!” 
es, yes!”’] But when I had talked it 
‘er with that prince of good fellows, your 
jastmaster, who has just introduced me 
th his laughable story about the Irish- 
in’s pig, I felt that it was my duty to ad- 
2ss you upon a subject which is of prime 
portance to every member of the Safety- 
izor-Blade-Sharpening-Device Distribu- 
H Association; nay, to every husband 
d householder in America today. : 
Let me tell you of a little experience 
nich actually happened to me. About a 
Ps ago I chanced to wash my hands. 
aughter.] It was in the washroom of this 
iry hotel. And as I washed my hands I 
jppened to notice the porcelain-topped 
‘inger between the hot and cold water 
lacets. On this plunger appeared in large 
ack letters this one word: WASTE! 


{The word struck me with the force of a 


velation, T walked out of the washroom 


in a dream, oblivious of the official who 
mpted to brush me off. “Here,” I 
id, “is the clew to the defects in our man- 
ment of our businesses and homes: 
aste! What avails it that the resources 
Nature, whether hot or cold, are ours for 
turning of a handle, if they be allowed 
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to flow away forever down the drain pipe of 
Oblivion, by the mere pushing of the 
plunger, Waste!” 

It has been well said that a European 
family could live for a week on what an 
American family throws away in a day. 
Some friends of mine will often throw away 
desserts without even touching them, or at 
most only taking a bite or two. Now if a 
family of hardy Bulgarian peasants had 
those desserts would they throw them 
away? No, they would live on them for a 
week, or would use them for fuel or fertilizer 
or some other useful purpose. 

Who has not traveled through Europe 
and observed the Europeans picking up 
twigs by the roadside, cigarette ends from 
the gutters, and cabbages from passing 
cabbage carts? Who has not contemplated 
the women pitching hay and cutting and 


iron and valuable minerals, down the drain 
pipe; make her drink it. When you take an 
old house dog to be chloroformed, do not 
let the veterinary keep him; make him 
into mittens for the children. Do not let 
your wife waste paper by using fresh sheets 
for her correspondence. Bring home old 
business letters from the office and let her 
write on the backs. Better still, do not let 
her write any letters. 

Make Thrift a game! Let every member 
of the family reckon up at dinner how much 
he has saved in little ways during the day. 
Offer a prize for the one who saves the most 
during the year. Any inexpensive little 
thing would do, as a carpet beater or an 
ash sifter. 

If that European family I just spoke of 
could live on what the average American 
family throws away, my family could live 


“‘ what's the Idea o’ Sittin’ in There?’’ Juvenile Voice: ““Ain’t a Guy Got a Right 
. to be Alone by Hisself Oncet in a While?” 


stacking wheat? Nothing is wasted; not 
even the women. 

But we have lost our old habits of thrift 
and economy. Today our housewives go to 
the store and buy soap for eight or nine or 
even ten cents a cake. Do they not know 
that by saving wood ashes and bacon grease 
they could make their own soap, with only 
a few hours labor, at a cost of seven cents a 
cake? Not such very good soap, perhaps, 
but plenty good enough. 

I never throw away an old shaving-cream 
tube without a pang. I have long thought 
that these valuable tubes could be used for 
something. I have now worked out a con- 
trivance, to retail at about ten dollars, 
which will clean out the interiors and refill 
them. The tubes can then be tastefully 
decorated and used at formal dinners as 
individual mayonnaise squirts. 

Old derby hats should not be thrown 
away; they can be set up in the garden and 
used as bird houses. Pipe cleaners can be 
seraped and used by the womenfolks as 
hairpins. When your wife cooks vegetables 
do not let her pour off the water, full of 


on what that European family would throw 
away. 

And so, gentlemen, to sum up, let us re- 
turn to the good old principles of thrift; so 
shall streams of Prosperity flow forth from 
the spigots of Plenty; and if, firm and 
steadfast, we pull not out the plug of 
Waste, then shall the abundant waters 
overflow upon us and upon all about us, and 
even, like an unsought dew from heaven, 
upon those beneath us! 

—Morris Bishop. 


Homesick 


‘VE lived abroad for quite a while, 
Some thirty years or more; 

I know the lotus-blooming Nile, 
I’ve strolled by Tiber’s shore. 

I’m weary of the weird old Sphina, 
And Tutenkhamun’s tomb ; 

I want to see some bobolinks, 
And goldenrods in bloom. 


Some love the soft, melodious tongue 
When the Italians speak ; 
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By others are the praises sung 
Of Spanish, French or Greek ; 

But I’ve an ache that’s like a tooth, 
A steady, growing pang 

To hear the language of my youth 
In good old nasal twang! 


The bees still make on Grecian hills 
The honey Venus ate, 
And Hypbla’s busy swarm distills 
A brew more delicate ; 
I envy not the ancient horde 
Who gorged these classic eats— 
Give me some maple sirup poured 
Upon a stack of wheats! 


The seven hills of ancient Rome 
Appeal to me in vain; 

I long to see my mother’s home 
Among the hills of Maine; 

I’m tired of all this foreign bliss; 
I'll trade the Grecian sky 

And throw in the Acropolis 
For a piece of punkin pie! 


So I’ll take ship and fare due west 
Along Columbus’ track, 
Unto the land I love the best, 
And never more come back. 
I’ve seen, these many restless nights, 
They beckon me by day, 
The elfin, dancing harbor lights 
Of New York, U.S. A.! 
—George Horton. 


Essies of Johnny Wise, Jr. 
Girls 


IRLS, or the oposite secks, as they are 
called, are hard to rite about, as they 


are never still long enough to rite about. 
Girls are more gentle than boys and you 
cannot fite them, only to say thare dress 


doesn’t fit cr to mock the way they walk. 
They will fite back by telling something on 


you that you never dreemed anyone 
knowed, and then the next time you meet 


them you are very polight. Girls are of the 


femail speechies and are the nashun’s future 


mothers, ants and neeces, but think cf 
thareselves mostly as future movy queans 
and preemadonnas. The best girls stay at 
hoam and help thare mothers and doan’t 
powder and paint all the time, and they 
grow up to be respeckted old mades, wich 
is thare just reward. 


Piruts 


In the old days bold, feerce piruts romed 
the bounding mane and ware much feered 
by other folks who wanted to use the oshun. 
Among the most promanent ones were 
Lafit, Morgan and Kidd, who all caned 
good routes. The pirut’s flag was a skull 
and crossboans on black, wich is still being 
used on cockroach medisin bottles, so I 
guess some of the piruts started doing that 
when thare bisness got on the blink. 
Piruts sumtimes carred off beautifull 
madens, wich was very foolish, as they ware 
a neusince and increesed expentces. We 
should hate piruts for thare croolty and not 
wish to be like them, but some things are 
impossible. It is not rong though to digg 
up a pirut’s treasurer, wich I once did, only 
it was just Peck Stimmel’s ol gray cat that 
he had burried in a tin box. 


War 


War is a terble thing and should seize as 
soon as possible. I hoap thare will be only 
one moar greate war and that it doan’t 
come until I have grode up and become a 
genneral. Then I hope thare will be no 
moar wars. War is an outburst of hait 
betwean nashuns, and the shreeking shells 
and poison gass is a grand site. Wars ware 
first fought with speers and battering rams, 
but these animuls are now extinckt. Gen- 
neral Sherrmun said war is a hot prop- 
pasishun. (Ma sentsured this.) The keyser 
of Germinie caused the greatest war and 
lost a good job, but afterwards rote a book 
wich he sold to Amerikins who hait him 
and he is now beyond want. Thare have 
been several other grate wars, but they are 
now oblivious as thare was no moving 
pickture mashines then, only the Amer- 
rikan Revolushin, which has been preserved 
in picktures of Valley Foarge and Washing- 
ton crossing the Dellawair. I must close 
as ma is coming and says the kind of war 
she is interested in just now is how I wore 
that big hole in the seat of my pants, wich 
is a sort of joak for everyboddy exsept me. 

—Goodloe H. Thomas. 
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A Jantzen keeps 
you warm 


Splash! Dip! Swim! Here’s 
health and fun! 


And who's afraid of beach shivers 
when clad in a Jantzen—the com- 
fortable, perfect-fitting suit that 
dries quickly and keeps its shape? 
In the water its Jantzen-stitch, 
that gives with the body, encourages 
you to put full energy into your 
strokes. On the beach, with tingling 
wind a-swooping down, its all-wool 
snugness keeps you warm. 


Through tiny tunnels of the 
Jantzen-stitch, drops of water cas- 
cade out, leaving the body dry. Let 
the wind nip. You're protected! 
Jantzens are worn and endorsed by 
national and Olympic champions. 


Your dealer has Jantzens for 
men, women and children in 
fashionable new 1924 colors. Ask 
him about the exclusive patented 
bow-trunk and non-rip crotch. 


Select your suit early and make 
this a Jantzen summer. Style book 
and sample of Jantzen-stitch fabric 
sent free upon request. Ask dealer for 
red diving girl windshield sticker, 
or send 4c for two. 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Nation’s 
Swimming Suit 


CHANGED 


THESUIT "THAT 
BATHING TO SWIMMING 
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IT’S DIFFERENT els 


storm in it that makes your muscles ache. 
This Conrad, he’s a man.” 

Yes, Holt Way knew what he was after, 
even if he couldn’t say it. He usually got 
it too—until he came bang up against Ed 
King. 

It was about moving pictures. Sounds 
innocent, doesn’t it? Holt wanted to put in 
a movie show, it seems, just to have some- 
thing to do evenings after the mill blew off. 
And Middlevale could have used a movie 


_ show. It was one dull place, I won’t deny. 


But Ed King put his foot flat down on 


_ the idea, and when Ed King put his foot 
| down it stayed put. There had never been 
| anything in Palka County but the King 


Lumber Company, and Ed King was it. 
He was the law. There was a sheriff, yes, 
and he was on Ed King’s pay roll as quarter 
boss. It was his job to keep the negro 
quarters reasonably quiet; he would have 
felt bashful interfering with a white man. 
Ed King did that when necessary—with 


A _his ax handle. 


You couldn’t think of Ed King without 


| his ax handle. Always the same old piece 


of hickory, worn slick at the top and bat- 
tered at the bottom. It was his scepter and 
his walking stick and the only weapon he 
ever carried. It was plenty. He was a sun- 
dried, slack-boned old fellow, rather feeble 
to look at; but he could fly into a sort of 
womanish fury that had them all afraid of 
him—even Bud Puckett, his one-eyed 
woods boss, who came here from Morgan 


| County because the last man he killed had 


too many kinfolks. 

The only man who ever talked back to 
Ed King was young Holt Way; and he did 
it, as I was saying, once too often. 

- Holt had his heart set on this movie idea. 
But Ed King had heard they were danger- 
ous; fire, you know. Fire is something to 
worry about in a sun-dried wooden town 
with a wooden mill and three million feet 
of sun-dried cypress. 

Holt asked me to find out what the reg- 
ular movies did about fire, and I did, and 
next trip I told him, not thinking a thing 
about it. You never know what’s going to 
come of anything, do you? 

He got right up—this was one night in the 
boarding house—and went over to Ed 
King’s. It was four years before I knew 
just how it happened; it wasn’t twenty 
minutes before he came back, staggering, 
with one arm broken and blood running 
down his face. 

“Mac,” he gasped, “haul me to a doctor, 
will you?” 

And that was all he said. I hauled him 
to Tooke City, and he never opened his 
mouth even to groan when the car bounced. 
From the shape he was in, he couldn’t have 
made any effort to defend himself against 
that ax handle, or to get away from it, 
either, though he was twice as strong as 
that old fool and four times as fast. 

Why? I didn’t feel like asking him. I 
saw his eyes. 

Afterward I heard of him prize-fighting in 
Atlanta or Louisville or somewhere up 
there, but I never caught up with him. 
Then we got into the war and he went 
across to run a sawmill in France, and after 
that I lost track of him. Ed King never 
spoke of him again; just went poling 
around—this grim, slack-boned old fellow— 
with his ax handle, running the King Lum- 
ber Company and Palka County in his 
own grim royal wa 

Then Ed King died. He had a wife some- 
where, it seems, because I heard that she 
had sold the mill to this Hugh Palmer. 
And something had brought Holt Way to 
Middlevale again. A memory of home, 
perhaps. Not much of a memory, you'll 
say; but it was the only one he had. 
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T WAS hard to know what to say to him, 

seeing him, remembering the last time I 
had seen him. So we stood and watched 
Beth Palmer go straight down the railroad 
to the negro quarters. 

Outside our window the steam from the 
shotgun feed exhaust jetted through the 
roof, jetted and drifted, veiling and un- 
veiling the straggling camp with that dazed 
look I was telling you about—half-dressed 
in paint and window screen, the storage 
yard all broken into ragged blocks. And of 
course I blundered into the very thing I 
meant to keep away from. 

“There’s been a change around the old 


place, huh?”’ 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“Yeah,” said Holt Way grimly. 
long do you give him?’ 

“Houseman?” 

““Palmer—to go broke.” 

“Unless he’ s got money,” I said, ‘‘he’s 
broke now.’ 

“Yeah,” said Holt Way, watching Beth 
Palmer go into a shanty at the far end of 
the quarters. ‘‘And he’s got it comin’ to 
him, All he knows about lumber, his pa 
left him a clo’espin factory up in Michigan. 
And now look!” 

“What ever got him into the cypress 
business?” 

‘His health,” said Holt dryly. ‘‘He 
couldn’t stand the cold up North. Old lady 
King was willin’ to sell cheap,but at that he 
had to mortgage the mill and bond the 
timber till it cracks.”’ 

“You know,” I said, 
King was married.” 

“Yeah,” said Holt, and nothing more. 
He didn’t want to talk about Ed King 
even now. 

“You say Palmer’s health is bad?”’ 

He grinned with one side of his mouth; 
not with his eyes. 

“He’s a poor skinny little runt about six 
ax handles high, not an ounce over two 
hundred pounds.” 


“How 


“Oh,” I said, ‘that kind? Sorry for 
himself?” 
“That kind,” said Holt. ‘‘Proud of him- 


self too. Starts high-tonin’ you the minute 
you come around him.”’ 

“His sister’s a regular fellow,” I said, 
“even if she does think the quarters is a 
menagerie.” 

“No,” he said, defending her; ‘‘she’s 
visitin’ some bucks that got razored up the 
other night. A free-for-all down at Bud 
Puckett’s crap game, and plenty of liquor. 
One of ’em in bad shape.” 

“Bud Puckett running a crap game 
now?” 

“A crap game,” he grunted, “with a 
little loggin’ on the side—mighty little.” 
He looked at me with that grim, ironic, 
one-sided grin. “Yeah, he’s found out it 
ain’t healthy to get wet, so he comes in 
every night now. That place he runs down 
in the quarters ain’t so dry at that, from 
all I hear.’ 

“How does Palmer feel about that?” 

“T reckon he thinks Bud goes right to bed 
with his rheumatism. Palmer, he feels right 
sorry for Bud.” 

“Whose rheumatism?’ I snorted. ‘Bud 
Puckett? That bird has been web-footed 
for twenty years!” 

“Yeah. But him and Palmer, they de- 
cided it ain’t healthy to sleep in the swamp, 
so now there ain’t no—there isn’t any log- 
ging done till the train gets there.” 

That would cut four hours off the long 
crew’s working day. And that wasn’t all. 
Palmer had fired Hardee, the quarter boss. 
Hardee had seemed as much a fixture as Ed 
King. Hewasthesheriff of Palka County— 
had been ever since I knew him; but Palmer 
fired him from his job as quarter boss. 

He called Hardee on the carpet, it seems, 
about liquor in the quarters. Hardee tried 
to tell him that you couldn’t keep them 
from getting some liquor; it was too easy 
to plant a still anywhere in theswamp. But 
Palmer couldn’t see it. Rules were rules, 
and Hardee’s job was to enforce them 
strictly. 

**Son,” said Clem Hardee, 
talkin’ to me!” 

“T am not your son,”’ said Palmer, polite 
and cool, “and I am talking to you. More- 
over, I mean exactly what I say.”’ 

You see? They might as well have been 
talking different languages. Hardee thought 
Palmer was high-toning him, and that’s 
one thing no Palka County cracker will 
stand. He told Palmer flatly where he 
could go, and Palmer fired him. What else 
could he do? 

“So now,” said Holt, telling me, 
get all the liquor they want. . . . 
that girl would come out of there.” 

But everything looked quiet around the 
shack where she had gone in. I wondered 
why he was so much concerned. 

The log train pulled in. I grinned to see 
the log crew swarming on it—coming in, 
wasting two hours at each end of the day. 
The rawboned figure of Bud Puckett swung 
down from the engine and then a tall stoop- 
shouldered fellow in a belted coat and high 
laced boots, like a picture of a woodsman 
in a book. 

“That him?” 


“you ain’t 


“they 
I wish 


“T never knew Ed ~ 
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logs by quarter time tomorrosa 

But he had gauged the logs withom | 
tention. He was watching that shan! 
The clean-muscled look of him remind 
me, and I asked him how he had liked pr) 
fig hting. i 

a Oh. ‘all right.”” But after a moment _ 
looked at me and added, “There ait 
nothin’ in it,” 

“Except for the headliners?” 

“Oh,” he said, ‘‘I was doin’ all righ 
was gettin’ good money. But, you no 
there ain’t—isn’t anything in it. d 
looked at me. He knew what he n 
but couldn’t get it out; he never co 
less it was something familiar and 
like sawmilling. “You fightyas 
“and that’ s all right. You deal ” 
catch ’em, and if you’re good enor aa 
win; and for a minute you feel all set u 
Then you cool off. Then you feel at | 
ashamed. All you’ve done is whip son 

guy that ain’t as good as you are, and ¢| 
you get is a chance to fight another one, 

“A better one,” I argued. “That's whi 
people pay their money for—to see whic 
is the better man, to see how good you are, 

“That’s it,” he said, nodding as if IT ha 
put it neatly. “That's it. There ain’t- 
there’s nothing in it.” 

Afterward I knew what he meant; ni 
then. At the time I mostly noticed the wa 
he kept correcting himself, and I didn 
like it. It seemed too small a thing fc 
him—this easy-voiced, easy-moving, poy 
erful young fellow with those hot brow: 
eyes of his—to be worrying about the wa 
he talked. 

He said he would check up his stoek (| 
saws for me and I went down to introduc 
myself to Palmer. I found him at the plar 
ing mill. For all his size, he looked surpris 
ingly like his sister: blue-eyed and blonc 
with the same short nose and stubbor 
chin—only his chin didn’t make you fe 
like laughing. It was too massive, and th 
set of his lips matched it. He certainl 
didn’t look like an invalid; only tired. 

He was very courteous. He had a deey 
pleasant voice, and in spite of what I kner 
I liked him—at first, that is. 

While we were standing there passing th 
time of day, Holt Way hurried down th 
storage yard, still buttoning his shirt. 

Palmer lifted his brows and called oui 
“What’s the row?” 


“That’s what I’m goin’ to see,” sali 
Holt, and went. 
“Your sister’s down there,” I saic 


“TLet’s drift along.” 

Palmer started so fast I almost had t 
run. There was quite a crowd of negroes i) 
front of that shanty. It opened out to le 
Holt in and closed again behind him; bu 
I was tall enough to see, and Palmer wa 
taller. We heard a woman crying—wail 
ing; making a song of it; you know hov 
negroes do—the rest of them grunting o! 
crooning in a sort of musical undertone 
getting all worked up with grief. A fat ol« 
auntie shouted, ‘‘De Law-wd giveth anc 
de Law-wd taketh a-way! Bressed be de 
name of de Lawd!”’ And they answerec 
her like a glee club, “‘A-men!” 

““Somebody’s dead,” I said. 

“A man my woods foreman had to knife 
in self-defense.” 

We saw Beth Palmer crying too; very 
white she looked among those black and 
brownand yellowfaces. She caught at Holt 
Way, clung to him, telling him; and he 
took her in his arms to comfort her. I re- 
member yet the look of her bright hair 
against his shoulder. Gently he brought 
her out to us, murmuring to her, patting 
her shoulder, soothing her. 

“Steady, honey. Don’t take on that 
way. 

She saw us and cried to her brother, 
“Hugh, he’s dead! He died while I was 
talking to him!” ; 

“TI know,” said Holt, soothing her. “It's 
tough to see a man die, even a nigger. But 
there ain’t nothin’ you can do about i 
They’ll take care of him. . Please, girl, don’t 
cry. You —— 4 

“The poor hurt thing, just looking a 
and then he simply wasn’t there. His p 
eyes still open, but. he wasn’t ther 
never saw the life go out of eyes 

“Stop it!” said Holt Way, so tha 
choked off a sob in the middle. “Pa 
take her home.” 

(Continued on Page 86) 


Worn by the leading tennis players in the 
country, Keds stand some of the hardest wear 
canvas rubber-soled shoes can get. The model 
shown above is the new Crepe Sole Oxford. 
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Boys (and parents) quickly learn what shoes 
are built to wear longest! A million sturdy feet 
like these wear Keds today. The model shown 
above is one of the famous athletic-trim styles. 


These are the feet— 
that have helped make the Keds 


reputation for longest wear 


Pee DING athletes who demand 
the utmost of sports shoes— 
ground-grip, lightness, comfort, 
spring— 

Millions of American boys who 
need a shoe not only ideal for sports 
—but built to stand the constant 
rough wear of vacation use— 

Theirs are the feet that give sports 
shoes the hardest test. And theirs 
are the feet that have made the 
Keds reputation for longest wear. 

Worn by the leading athletes and 
sportsmen everywhere—used by win- 
ners of 11 National Tennis Cham- 
pionships and 2 World Champion- 
ships last year—Keds are the leading 
shoes for sports purposes today. 

But they are more than that. 
Their unusual durability, their won- 
derful long-wearing quality, has made 
them the ideal summer footwear for 
the active feet of growing boys and 


eds 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


girls throughout the country. They 
are especially built to stand the con- 
tinual grinding wear—the games, 
hikes and camping trips of vacation 
time. 

Keds are'a complete line of canvas 
rubber-soled shoes, varying in price 
according to grade, size and style— 
from $1.25 to $4.50. No matter what 
price or style of canvas rubber-soled 
shoes you want, it will pay you to 
insist on Keds. t 

It is important to remember that 
all canvas rubber-soled shoes are not 
Keds. Keds are made only by the 
United States Rubber Company. 


One of the many Keds models especially designed 
for children. Cool and comfortable, attractive in 
appearance and—like all Ked shoes—built to 
wear. Other Keds include attractive pumps and 
oxfords for street, home and all outdoor wear. 


Every pair of Keds is built to give 
longer wear and better service. And 
every Keds shoe has the name 
Keds on it. 

If you want the standard shoes for 
sports of every kind—if you want 
shoes for a boy who seems to ‘“‘go 
through’”’ everything—if you want 
the longest-wearing quality your 
money can buy—look for the name 
Keds! 

Information on games, wood- 
craft and dozens of other things 
boys are interested in, is in the 
1924 Keds Hand-book for Boys; 
and vacation suggestions, sports, 
recipes, etc., are in the Keds 
Hand-book for Girls. Either sent 
free. Address Dept. R-3, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


They are not Keds 
unless the name Keds 
is on the shoes 
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(Continued from Page 84) 

Palmer had stopped in his tracks at sight 
of them. Well, they were something to 
look at, I won’t deny. I saw a look in 
Holt Way’s eyes—a look that I knew, yet 
couldn’t put a name to. j 

“You oughtn’t to let her run into things 
like this. The quarters ain’t no place for a 
white woman by herself.” 

Palmer was smiling, a queer cold sort of 
smile. The tired lines cut deeper around his 
mouth and eyes. He spoke; I never heard 
anything colder or more deliberate in my 
life: 

“Thank you, Way. You may go back to 
the filing room.” 

Beth Palmer’s head went up. It came to 
me that there was nothing funny about her 
chin, small as it was. 

“Hugh! You shall apologize for that!”’ 

“Never mind, honey. . That’s all 
right about the filin’ room,’ Holt said 
quietly to Palmer. “Your saws are up. 
And you got aright to let your camp go all 
to pieces if you want to. It’s yours. You 
bought it. But I’m tellin’ you to use some 
sense about your sister.” 

“Indeed!” said Palmer. 
home.” 

“Mac,” said Holt, “you take her.” 

“T won’t go! Youshan’t quarrel! Hugh! 
I knew you’d be like this; that’s why 
I bs eS ary 


“Beth, go on 


Somehow Holt’s eyes propelled us all 
away from there. Oh, I trailed along. I 
couldn’t stand there with those wailing 
darkies, could I, or crash off like an em- 
barrassed fool into the storage yard? I had 
a vague notion, too, that somebody ought 
to look after Beth Palmer. You could feel 
trouble crackle between those two— Palmer, 
blond and big-boned and massive-jawed, 
polite in a queer cold way that took the 
skin off; Holt, dark and close-knit and easy 
on his feet, his brown eyes hot with wicked 
yellow fires. 

“That’s why I wouldn’t let him tell you! 
I didn’t want you to be worried while you 
had so much to worry you. I knew ——” 

“On the principle,” said Palmer, “‘that 
what I didn’t know wouldn’t hurt me? You 
have a strange conception of my feeling.” 

“Steady,” said Holt Way quietly. ‘“We 
all talk English here. Don’t beat around 
the bush. How are you hurt?” 

“Hurt,” said Palmer with that queer icy 
smile, ‘‘is perhaps too strong a word. These 
things are rarely serious. Usually the man 
is a member of the more picturesque profes- 
sions—a chauffeur, a prize fighter ——’’ 

“Hugh!” cried the girl, but Holt Way 
stopped her. 

“Wait, honey. 
chest.” 

Very likely it sounded like a dare, and 
Palmer took it. 

“You are a magnificent animal. I can 
see how a woman would be attracted to you. 
But you are illiterate; you are ignorant; 
you don’t know who your father was, or if 
you had one. You ‘‘ 

“Sure you meant to say it just that way, 
Palmer?” 

“For shame, Hugh! Please, Holt!’ 

“Do you?” said Palmer steadily, stick- 
ing to what he’d said. 

“Take her dway, Mac!”’ said Holt under 
his breath, and handed the girl almost 
bodily to me. 

She flew at them; it was her own brother’s 
arm that threw her back. I had to take her 
away by main strength. I knew what 
would happen, and it was over before we 
could get round the office. 

Poor Palmer never had a chance. It 
must have felt to him like fighting a shadow 
full of dynamite. He was half a head taller 
than Holt Way, a good deal heavier; but he 
was slow. It looked furious while it lasted, 
but I doubt if Palmer landed even once. 
He went down and came up swinging; his 
jaw was durable. Holt swayed back just 
enough, stepped in and whipped up right 
and left to Palmer’s chin. Palmer tried to 
guard his face and Holt ripped like a trip 
hammer into his middle. It was all over. 

The girl broke loose and ran. Palmer sat 
up, head hanging. The girl cried out and 
tried to help him, but he pushed her away 
and got up like a drunk man, swaying. 

Holt said, ‘‘ Mac, for God’s sake take her 
away!”’ and turned his back and strode off 
to the boarding house. And Palmer stood 
there, his heavy jaw sagging but his lips 
tight shut, a thin trickle of red at one corner 
of his mouth. 

He didn’t make a sound. He waved me 
off when IJ tried to help him; swayed for- 
ward and went stumbling round the office 
and down the plank walk to his house. 


Let him get it off his 


THE SATURDAY 


Men were still running from the mill. 
Like an echo I remembered voices shouting 
“Fight! Fight! Whoopee! Fight!” 

It was all over, but they kept coming. 
The many-toned sounds of singing saws 
had melted into the voiceless hum of ma- 
chinery running idle; the long-drawn mel- 
low note of planers died away. 

“Back on the job, men! Get back to 
your work!” 

That was Mr. Houseman, with frantic 
gestures like a man herding chickens, wav- 
ing his arms, pushing at shoulders. They 
grinned. There was grim satisfaction in it. 
Palmer had got what was coming to himn— 
high-toning around! 

“‘ Any man not at his place in five minutes 
is discharged!” 

“That’s me!” said Ike Fullen. “‘You 
know more about a shingle mill than I do, 
anyhow. Go help yourself!”’ 

“Go get your time! You're fired!” 

“No!” said Ike in pained surprise. 
“You mean I’m on my own time now? 
Well, well!” He grinned, shaking a hand 
close by his ear, listening as to music. 
“What’s this I hear? Bones, talk to me! 
Boys, fo’ dollars is all I got, and fo’ dollars 
says I know what these bones is got on ’em. 
Fo’ dollars, men! Who says I don’t?” 

“Two of it here!” “And one!” “Fo’ 
bits!” “Fo’ mo’! You’re faded! Roll 
them dominoes!” 

The dice went clattering on the porch. 

“Snake eyes, stay home! Box cars, don’t 
bother me! Wham! And she reads a nat- 
ural. Eight dollars beggin’, and who fades 
me now?” 

“You’re fired! You’re fired! 
your time!”’ 

“Two of it here,” said the bookkeeper, 
standing in the door. “One left? I’ll take 
it. Now you're faded; shoot!” 

“Wham!” said Ike. “And snake eyes! 
Oh, my gosh! I felt it comin’ on. Some- 
body loan me a quarter. Shoot it all!” 

After a while the engineer walked over 
to the mill and blew the whistle—just from 
force of habit. But there was nobody to 
quit work. Mr. Houseman had fired them 
all, individually and collectively. Sure; 
what else could he do? 


Go get 


Iv 


T WAS all right for Ike; he was a single 
man. But some of those fellows had 
worked for Ed King when he put in his first 
little ground-hog mill in Palka County. 
They had raised families here. The women 
were not like some mill men’s wives, hard- 


ened to skipping around from job to job. 


That was why the men had stayed with 
Palmer, even feeling the way they did. At 
first they were like kids let out of school 
they hated; but that night a blank and 
ugly note crept into the hilarity. 

“Mac,” said Holt Way, “it’s wrong. 
It’s wrong when a man can work like Ed 
King did to make a place, and a Yankee 
with nothin’ but money can buy it and run 
it all to hell.”’ 


We sat by ourselves at the dark end of’ 


the boarding-house porch. Everybody else 
seemed to be on the move. Women drifted 
blankly in and out of the commissary; why 
should they buy provisions for tomorrow 
when tomorrow they would be gone? Men 
drifted by, heading for the quarters, down 
to Bud Puckett’s crap game; there was 
nowhere else to go. Bed? Nothing to get 
up for in the morning. 

“This was a good town once. Not much 
to look at, no. But Ed King was a man. 
He was a lumberman. Once a year that 
mill shut down for overhaulin’, and the rest 
of the time it made lumber. You never saw 
it short-handed. You never saw it out of 
logs. You never saw a man dissatisfied — 
unless Ed King was after him.” 

He fell into silence, and I thought he was 
thinking of the time Ed King got after him 
with that ax handle. But he went on to 
talk, groping for words the way he did, 
with long pauses in between. Somebody 
whooped, a burlesque of the whoop a man 
gives when he is lost in the woods, and 
others answered. 

“Trouble with Palmer,’ Holt said 
slowly, ‘‘was big ideas. He was goin’ to 
make a million here; clear the swamps and 
drain ’em and sell the land for farms. Yeah, 
he was lookin’ clear over all our heads. He 
never saw what was in front of him, and he 
fell down. 

““A rich man’s son. He never had to 
fight like Ed King did. Good education; 
college man and all; nerve, too, but no 
sense to go with it. Proud in the head. 
Had somethin’ here and never knew it, and 
now it’s gone.” 
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He struck a match and held it to his 
empty pipe. His eyes looked black; 
bunched muscles at the corners of his mouth 
threw shadows in his cheeks; his hand was 
shaking. 

“His sister knew,” he said. “‘ Yeah, Beth, 
she knew. She liked the smell of fresh-cut 
lumber. She liked to come up in the filin’ 
room and feel the mill alive under her. The 
power in it; the way it trembles and the 
way the saws ring, no two of ’em alike, up 
through the heavy noise of’ the machinery 
like a sym You know, A band.” 

“A symphony?” 

“Yeah. She knew. And all the places the 
lumber went to, and the folks that used it. 
That was it—to be doin’ somethin’ for 
somebody. You saw her—eyen a nigger.” 

He spoke always in the past tense. It 
was finished. Beth had to hate him for her 
brother’s sake; he didn’t blame her. 


He Was a Sun-Dried, Slack-Boned Old 
Fellow, Rather Feeble to Look, At 


“We used to talk,” he said wistfully. 
“She knew—more than you’d think a 
woman could.” 

He got abruptly up and went inside. 

Now and then yells drifted up from the 
quarters. I wondered how the negroes felt 
about those white men raising Cain down 
there. The commissary closed. I was con- 
scious of the silence; there was something 
wrong with it. You know how you keep 
listening for a sound you ought to hear? It 
makes something less than silence—worries 
you. It was the throbbing of the fire pump 
that I missed. There was nobody to keep 
up steam. It gives you a queer feeling to 
sit close to a mill and hear no pump at 
night—like when a man’s heart stops and 
he is dead. “ 


IRE! That was the first thing that I 

thought of when a whistle woke me, 
screaming; but I bounced to the window 
and didn’t see any sign of fire. Where was 
that whistle coming from, with the mill 
shut down? 

People were trudging past, carrying 
bundles. A train, steam up and headlight 
burning, stood by the office; an engine and 
two box cars and the one shabby passenger 
coach Hugh Palmer owned. Hoo-o0! Hoo! 


No sense to it; just making noise. Going 


away now and going in style—hilariously. 
It made me sick somehow. I wished they 
would go on and stop that racket. 

I tried to sleep. Hoo-o0! Hoo-o0-00! 

“Fire! Fire! Whoopee! Fire!” 

This time I saw the glow of it, saw people 
running down the track. I guess we never 
get over the childish excitement of a fire; 
I could hardly get my clothes on. Running 
past Holt’s door, I saw a crack of light and 
shouted to him to come on. He opened it. 
He was all dressed, and by the fog of to- 
bacco I knew he hadn’t been to bed. 

“Tt’s just Bud Puckett’s place,” he said. 

“Yes,” I chattered, ‘but if they don’t 
get it out quick there won’t be enough 
water to handle it. The pump is down. 
The whole camp’ll go.” 

“Tt’s already gone,” he said harshly. 
“Hell with it! Let it go!” 


“up and up into the sky. One of th 


wf 
May 3 


I ran on down thestairs and along t 
road; nearly everybody was there 
The second shanty had caught; hea 
us back across the railroad. I saw th 
skeleton of the first one before it er 
into the glare. Little flowers of flame 


near me in the storage yard; ins 
I ran and stamped it out. Holt, ¢ 
listlessly along the railroad, saw 
grinned. 

“Good boy, Mac. You're the 
that cares.” 

Well, Mr. Houseman cared. 
the coat tail of his pajamas flyi 
from his pants. Even the negroes 
him with stolid calm. They h: 
out their few belongings, and nm 
simply waited for their shacks 
Theirs? No, Hugh Palmer’s. 

“Naw-suh. Not me.” 

Poor Mr. Houseman! His aut! 
gone. He had used up the only 
knew. _ 

A lumber pile began to burn, d 
out; we moved down the track an 
to the other side. Quite a grow 
were there already, doing somethi 

“Step up, ladies and gents! I 
It’s all on me.” 

That was Bud Puckett, shouti 
had saved one of his barrels at lea 
the ground by the barrel a blanke 
spread, and in the light of the fire 
little game went on. Several little 
fact; but it was Bud who offered 
money. 

“No limit, ladies and gents. 
barred. Five hundred, six hund 
any part; more if you ask for it. I 
I’m poison! Look the bones over. 
want; take ’em if you can git ’em. 
yo’ own stake. All down? She ro 

Maybe the dice were straight; 
know. But that one-eyed hard-shell 
pass after pass, until the stakes droppe 
and nobody would cover his bets, be 
lost and handed the dice along. T 
turned his attention to the barrel, w 
everybody to step up and have on 
him—on him, not with him. I guess 
knew what was in that barrel. | 

He had a stack of money you could: 
have jammed into a hat. 

“Step up, ladies and gents! Step up a 
shoot your wad and git away rich. Y 
may never have another chance to shif 
while a town is burnin’ up. Let ’er j! 
Whoopee!” 

“Bud,” said Holt Way, “that dot 


seem hardly right.” 

“How come? What don’t seem right 

“Shootin’ craps. Whoopin’ and cut 
up. I mean, while—while this is goin’ 0) 

Bill Genevey, rattling the dice, thumy' 
Holt’s leg and yelled “‘Giddap! Git «! 
You’re on the blanket.” Holt didn’t mo}. 

“This ain’t a picnic. It don’t me) 
nothin’ to us, maybe, but it’s—it’s hi] 
luck for Palmer.” 

“What do you care?” 

“T don’t; not for Palmer. But —! 
He stopped and cleared his throat; we) 
on quietly, “It ain’t nothin’ to be fun 
about, boys. You know damn well | 
wouldn’t act this way if Ed King was he) 
And it ain’t funny.” 

How could he tell them what he mear) 
Hetried. “Break up this game, boys. Sta| 
up like men and—and watch.” a | 

“Have a drink,” urged Bud. “Don't 
sosolemn. No? Well, git off that blank 

“Y’m askin’ you. Break up this g: 

Bud Puckett swept his arm to ¢ 
space around him. He spoke throu: 
teeth, and in his right hand appear 
weapon of the backwoods—a seve 
jackknife that snapped and locked 
with a flirt of his wrist. 

“Git off that blanket!” Pe 

“Have it your way,” said Holt, 
stepped off the blanket; stooped 
grabbed it with both hands and wit 
savage heave upset the men who stoc 
its edge; tore it and flung dice and 
flying. 

A dozen men were at him; Bud 
couldn’t reach him for the mob; 
Holt’s back bow with the savage 7 
of the short-arm jolts with which he 
them. In a way the advantage w 
didn’t care whom he hit. ; 

Bud Puckett howled, ““Lemme 
T’ll learn him, by os 

Likely his knife pricked some 
they gave him room fast enough. “ 
was all a-scramble, grabbing fe 
pushing to see, open on Holt’s 
the fire was hot. 

(Continued on Page $ ye 
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Holt, backing away, shouted, “‘ Mac, give 
ie that gun!” 

I didn’t have one; never carried one. But 
abe ste 5 Yes, and I defy any man not to 
\l into that trap if it’s sprung quick 
cough. Bud’s glance flicked toward me for 
te fraction of a second, and Holt had him 

‘the wrist. 

‘They were like cats, those two. Bud 
jew all the tricks of rough-and-tumble 
fhting—nothing barred. He caught one 
}nd with the other to‘hold the knife and 
jtace his wrist; butted Holt in the face, 

dtostamp on his instep—you can cripple 
ban that way if you land squarely—tried 
‘ta née into his groin, all in the space 
«a half second; threw himself back and 
tiled, hoping to come on top. They were 

1, on their feet again before you knew they 
yre down. 

\Nobody yelled. A fist fight is one thing, 
Et seven inches of cold steel is something 
ee. Sand muffled their feet; you couldn’t 
hair a thing but the roar and crackle of the 
brning shacks. It looked like some fan- 
t tic, evil dance against the glare—locked 
fi a minute, still; whirling into motion, 
s ging, stamping, hands locked, waist 
hh, between them. Neither of them dared 
kse a hand to strike. 

_ Chen Bud threw down his head to bite or 
b:t, I don’t know which. Holt’s right 
hid snapped away and back, six inches 
nybe. It didn’t look violent. It didn’t 
ick reasonable to see Bud slump to his 
kk2es and pitch forward on his face. 

iolt whipped the knife into the fire and 
tined on us. 

‘Anybody else? Well, you bullies that 
thught a fire was funny, I’ll give you a 
cl.nce to laugh! Ed, you and Dave take 
thee or four niggers and bring the hose 
ail get water on that lumber. Don’t waste 
a rop on these shacks; we only got what’s 
irhetank. You, Ed Cross, and you, Dave 
Wiletts! You hear me?” 

“hey were staring at him, and he was 
sciething to stare at—panting, his black 
hir standing up, his face smeared with 
bod from his nose. He stepped toward 
thm and they came to life. 

‘Hurry! Hurry!’ wailed Mr. Houseman. 

‘Git to hell out of here!”’ said Holt Way. 
“uck, you and Bill Coppock take some 
nigers and bring the skidder cable. Don’t 
gi excited and take an ax to it. Unbolt 
th clips, Joe, run tell Hendricks to un- 
e(ple and runthat engine downhere. And 
if e says it’s hot, you tell him it’s goin’ to 
bihotter before we’re through.” 

. true word, that. It was a furnace there 
biween burning shacks and burning lum- 
bt; but Hendricks ran the engine through 
itaot once but four times. They hitched 
o1 end of the long steel cable to the engine 
at. ran the other out between the shacks, 
ai. a hundred men grabbed on and 
heved—mowed down the burning débris 
ai. flattened it and dragged it out of range. 


‘he spirit of the fight was in them now. ~ 


T»y yelled and swarmed at the stacks of 
luiber that had caught. The hose went 
fle, the tank was empty; but yelling men 
geoped from the log pond with buckets, 
berels, tubs, anything that would hold 
wier. They tore down the stacks and 
clibed on them and saved all but the 
ov2r parts. Water doesn’t hurt cypress 
mh, you know. 

‘ut fire hurts men. They were a scorched 
ar blistered crew. You could hardly tell 
th white men from the negroes; only the 
néroes’ teeth were whiter when they 
er ned. ; 
_ fobody noticed when the sun came up. 
Iismember how funny Mr. Houseman 
loted when he came, neat and clean and 
brk as ever, looking for Holt Way; there 
Wiuin ten feet of him and didn’t know him. 

‘Here I am,” said Holt, his hair and eye- 
brvys singed, his clothes wet and torn, eyes 
re| face black with soot and mud. ~~ 

Mr. Palmer wishes to speak to you.” 

If he.can walk this far,” said Holt 
Werily, “he can have his wish. I'll be 
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“He isn’t at all well. Won’t you see him 
at the house?” 

“Humph!”’ said Holt Way. “TI reckon.” 

He found Palmer, it seems, propped up in 
bed on the screened porch. Palmer’s white 
cleanliness must have seemed an added 
insult. 

“You want to see me?” 

“Come in,” said Palmer in a breathless, 
wheezing voice. “Excuse me if I don’t get 
up. Sit down.” 

“Got a cold, have you?” grunted Holt, 
not sitting down. 

“Want to.thank you,” said Palmer. 
“Make you a proposition. Houseman says 
you can handle the men. He can’t. Will 
you take job—as superintendent?” 

“No,” said Holt grimly; “I won’t work 
for you.” 

“By the look of you, you have been 
working for me—pretty hard. I know what 
you did.” 

“Not for you,” said Holt. “No, Palmer, 
not for you!”’ 

Then it-came on him all at once—weari- 
ness and rage and long repression, lifelong, 
almost, for lack of words to free the feeling 
in him; and his lips began to shake. 

“For all of you, I would have let the 
town burn! But Ed King built it. It was 
all he knew. Oh, yes, you would have 
called him ignorant! He never went to 
schocl. He started without a nickel, and 
he built up this place that you’ve let run to 
hell. He was a fighter and he was a man. 
He never laid up on his back and let other 
men fight fire for him, no matter how he 
elf. 

“The fire is out. I’m through. If you 
want your mill run, get up on your hind 
legs and run it!” 

His voice had waked Beth Palmer from 
exhausted sleep. She came to the door in 
a kimono and saw him going out. 

oe Holt pat 19, 

He couldn’t speak. Dumbly he looked 
at her. 

“You have the right to be angry with 
Hugh. But oh, Holt, we’ve had a—a ter- 
rible time! Helpless! The fire coming 
and—and I thought he was going to die. 
He had a frightful hemorrhage. His lung, 
you know. He oughtn’t to have fought for 
anything. And he—he kept trying to get 
up. You don’t know, Holt, you don’t know. 
This night has been years long, and now 


you ; 

“Lung!” said Holt Way. 

Tt hit him like a tree falling on him—the 
knowledge that he had hammered a sick 
man half te. death. Palmer had certainly 
looked husky enough. He had thought 
Palmer was babying himself. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” That was 
all he could say. ‘‘Why didn’t you tell me 
what was the matter with you? Why 
didn’t you?” 

“People with bad lungs,” said Palmer, 

“are rarely—proud of them. Forget it. 
Not your fault.” 
Butd wouldn’t have hit you for a —— 
That fixes it!’ said Holt somberly. “You 
win! J can’t run out on you now. I'll 
stick. I ought to kill you for what you said, 
but I got to swallow it. I can’t run out and 
leave you on your back.” 

“Kindly Beto hell,’”’ said Palmer, weakly 
raging. ‘I didn’t ask you for sympathy. 
Good-by!”’ 

Beth Palmer laughed. Heartsick she 
must have been for both of them, and at 
the breaking point with weariness herself; 
but she found strength to laugh. She 
pulled Holt into a chair and washed his face 
for him, scolded them both and laughed at 
them—these two grown-up children—until 
she had them in a sheepish grin. And then 
she cried. You know how women do. 


My 


vI 


OLT came back to the boarding house 
and made a little speech, or as near a 
speech as I ever heard him make. 
**We’ve been actin’ likea bunch of mules,” 
hesaid. ‘‘Trouble is, we ain’t used to men 


like Palmer. We expect to be made to do 
what we’re paid for, instead of just bein’ 
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told in a decent way. He treats us decent 

and we think he’s easy.” 

, eee different since you been promoted, 
u ? ” 

That was Bud Puckett, his jaw swollen 
and his one eye sullen and sardonic. In 
Holt’s eyes the little yellow fires began to 
burn again, but he answered mildly. 

“That’s right, Bud. I ain’t a mule. We 
been takin’ Palmer’s money without carin’ 
what we gave him for it, and we just about 
broke him. It’s different now. We got to 
ath up in the collar and pull him out of the 

ole.” 

“Do tell!” said Bud. 

Holt looked at him. He didn’t say 
“You’re fired!”” Just looked till Bud was 
all on edge, and then he spoke—with a sort 
of quiet that said more than his words. 

“Yes, and you’re the man that’s goin’ to 
do most of the pullin’. You can’t run a 
sawmill without logs. Get your crew and 
climb on that log train and light out for the 
swamp. I want a load of logs in here by 
dark; I said logs, not saplin’s, and I said a 
load. You’ve had a real nice time, Bud, the 
last few months. I’m tellin’ you straight 
out—it’s different now!” 

What is the quality that men obey? 
Take old Ed King. Feeble he looked, and 
yet his will lived after him. A hard old 
man, yet he could hold men’s loyalty, a 
different thing from paying for men’s time. 
A neti old man; he had hard men to deal 
with. 

Of course, it’s different now! I wasin Mid- 
dlevale the other day, and it has changed. 
Hugh Palmer is getting on with his drain- 
age ditches and his farms; the place begins 
to look more like its name, a peaceful town 
with farmers driving in. Holt Way was 
telling me about the new movie theater, 
and he told me something he didn’t know 
he was telling me. Holt never had a father; 
well, Ed King never hadason. There was a 
wistful note in what Holt said about the 
movies. 

“T bet the old man would feel different 
about it now,” he said. “‘ Yeah, I bet Beth 
could have talked him into it. She could 
have made him see what use it was; how 
movies can show you more things than any 
man lives long enough to see; like books; 
better than books, because some folks don’t 
like to read. 

“He had a-hard life, the old man did. 
The woman he married—sawmilling wasn’t 
good enough for her, but she was willing to 
take the money he got out of it. And all his 
life he worked with men that were a job 
to handle. That was what I couldn’t un- 
derstand. He told me he’d knock the tar 
out of me if I mentioned movies again, and 
he did. A long time I hated him for that.” 

He cocked a thoughtful eye at the twin 
plumes of steam that jetted—chuff! whee- 
ee-ee-eee chuff!—from the roof of the mill, 
feeding its stream of boards to the three 
eee feet eternally drying in the storage 
yard. 

“This was a hard country in his time. 
You had to stay on top of men to handle 
them at all.” 

“You don’t say!’”? I murmured. “But 
it’s different now?” 

“Well, now and then somebody gets 
bullheaded, but i 

The noon whistle blew and we drifted to 
Holt’s house. Palmer caught up with us, 
sunburned and hard, too busy to be careful 
about his manners; just grinned and waved 
his hand and hurried in to wash. Holt 
Way, Jr., staggered out and tackled his 
father by the leg. Beth sang out to us that 
it would be ready in a minute. 

Holt absently picked up his son by the 
back of his rompers and held him, crowing 
and kicking, like a frog. Absently he 
glanced back down the street toward the 
mill, not smiling exactly, but serene and 
strong. And somehow, then, I knew what 
he had tried to tell me about fighting. Not 
for the sake of fighting; no, nor for money, 
nor for power in itself; something he knew 
yet couldn’t put a name to. What is the 
phrase they use? “‘The king is dead.” . . . 
How is it different now? 
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BEOOR 

cA Profitable Feature 
of Hotel Service 


The successful hotel offers something more 
than ‘‘a room and a bath.”’ It serves its guests 
as <chome.’” It depends for its growth on 
impressions, atmosphere and the service it 
renders. It must maintain absolute cleanli- 
ness—including c/ean floors. 


Hand scrubbing has never produced such 
cleanliness economically. The Claypool 
Hotel of Indianapolis is one of many which 
have learned how to keep floors really clean. 


The 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM 


of ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


keeps the lobby and corridors of the Clay- 
pool invitingly clean at a cost much lower 
than old-fashioned methods. 


Every where— in stores, office buildings, 
factories and other institutions, whether the 
floors be marble, tile, terrazzo or wood—elec- 
tric scrubbing with the rinneLL System will 
scrub them cleaner than hand scrubbing ever 
could for less money and in less time. 


Wherever you see the FINNELL System in 
use you may know an effort is being made to 
render superior service. Whatever your busi- 
ness, whether your problem be pleased pa- 
trons or contented workers, FINNELL Scrub- 
bing will return you big dividends because 


CLEAN FLOORS 
Reflect Clean Business 


FINNELL Scrubbing Equipment is obtainable in various 
models to meet the need of any size or type of business 


Check the kind of building or business in which you are interested 


Department Stores Factories Schools 
Auditoriums alls Textile Mills 
Bakeries Hospitals l. Mo, Ase 
Banks otels and any other 
Churches Public Buildings buildings 
Clubs Restaurants of large 
Colleges Retail Stores floor space 


For free booklet, ‘Electrical Scrubbing,’’ and full 
information on the FINNELL sysTEM, clip above list, 
attach to your letterhead and mail to address below. 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING 


EQUIPMENT SALES Co. 
105 N. Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 


POWER SCRUBBING HEADQUARTERS FOR SEVENTEEN YEARS 


S55 SS SSB} | 


Make Night 
Driving Safe 


Your car goes purring into 
the night. A tire blows, or 
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OUR 


We have repeated evidence of attempts to 
despoil the Indian of his goods and chattels 
by conscienceless persons who still believe 
the Indian may be robbed with impunity. 

In Minnesota, among the White Earth 
Chippewas, an old Indian, white haired and 
poorly clothed, was digging potatoes, when 
an Indian Office representative came along. 
The Indian tried to tell the white man some- 
thing, but could not make himself under- 
stood until an interpreter was secured. The 
Indian official was then informed that the 
old man’s wife had died about a year be- 
fore. A white man, who knew the Indian, 
had come to him and insisted that the es- 
tate of the deceased wife would have to be 
probated and that he would give the matter 
the necessary attention for $800, but that it 
would not be necessary for the Indian to 
pay the actual cash—he could simply deed 
his eighty acres on the lake front. The old 
Indian asked the inspector if this were true. 
He was informed that the probate work 
could be done by the Interior Department 
at a cost of from fifteen to twenty-five 
dollars. 

The Indian is not cheated by the whites 
alone, but by his educated brother also. Not 
long ago a shrewd mixed-blood Chippewa 
and an unrestricted Mille Lac Chippewa 
with his family drove up to the store of a 
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AMERICAN INDIANS 


(Continued from Page 27) 


In six counties in Oklahoma within the 
limits of the Five Civilized Tribes it was 
found that in the administration of 2821 
Indian cases the receipts aggregated $14,- 
750,043.94, and the cost of administration, 
including fees, amounted to $2,002,385.37, 
or 13.57 per cent of the receipts. In con- 
trast to this, the Interior Department in its 
exercise of exclusive jurisdiction in other 
Indian cases under the act of June 25, 1910, 
administered upon 40,000 estates valued 
approximately at $100,000,000, the cost of 
administration being 1 per cent of the aver- 
age appraised value of each estate—$2500— 
or a cost of twenty-five dollars each. 

This deplorable condition has been 
brought to the attention of Congress from 
time to time by the Indian Office and suc- 
cessive Secretaries of the Interior since 
1912, and is now again before that body for 
consideration under a bill to protect the 
restricted lands and funds of the Five 
Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma. 

Clearly, the profiteer must be excluded 
from Indian reservations, no matter what 
his guise, and in his place the promoter of 
qualities for the self-determination of 
economic policies must be established. 


The Three Graces of Self:Respect 


Justiciable decisions, in doubt, should be 


prostitution of good morals, physi 
terioration, waste of property and ultim; 
want. Each must stand for faith in God, 
whatever name or conception He ma 
known to him. Each must stand for a) 
ligion fundamentally such as Christ taug] 
through whatever forms may best symh 
ize it to his own understanding. | 
The Government is not attempting 
supplant Indian religion with other 
of worship, but approves of e 
modify its ordinances into harmo 
the forms of the Christian religio 
civilization has approved, from whi 
rules of life are drafted and upon w 
Government is founded. 4 
Nor is the Indian Bureau attem 
prohibit Indian dances, either as a 
or religious ceremony, or as an ami 
but hopes through rising intelligence 
fuller education that the Indian 
reasoned away from practices att: 
some of them which the public neve 
cannot censor and would not approy 
which tend to destroy the higher 
that should be safeguarded in any 
It is contrary to these higher instincts ' 
exaggerate the sex instinct of man or b 
come subservient to it, and the Indian 1 
more than the white man can afford to co, 
tribute to his own spiritual and physic 
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maybe the engine develops 
trouble—inconvenient of 
course, yet part of the game. 


downfall by indulging in practices whi 
appeal only to the animal instincts. The 
are things which those properly interest 
in the Indians’ welfare find objectionable, 
some of the Indian dances, as certain fe 
tures in the dances of the white people a 
disapproved by those of sound morals. 


trader who was also a notary public. The 
mixed-blood asked the trader to execute a 
deed from the Mille Lac Indian for land he 
had inherited at White Earth, which the 
trader properly refused to do, as the total 
consideration for eighty acres was only 
about $400. Besides, the Indian was get- 
ting no money. The owner admitted that 
the sharper had previously advanced him 
certain funds. Thereupon the party drove 
to another town afew miles away, where the 
deed was executed before a bank official. 
After the execution of the deed the mixed- 
blood drove away in his automobile, leaving 
the Mille Lac Indian and his family 
stranded with no funds and no means of 
returning to their home. 


always resolved in favor of the Indian, but 
equal advantages in courts are often denied 
him. Armed resistance is no longer possible 
to him. His childlike faith is racial, but his 
confidence has been constantly abused. 

The instrument of guardianship pro- 
longed into adult life of white or red man, 
dwarfs the initiative of imagination and 
breeds helplessness, while doles develop 
mendicancy. 

Thoughtful people know that without 
thrift there can be no substantial character 
development in man of any race, and also 
that communism paralyzes industry. 

How then to encourage individual indus- 
try, thrift and responsibility, the three 
graces of self-respect, is our fundamental 
problem. For the Government to be land- 
lord, banker, commissariat and doctor for 
the Indians, has failed to attain for them a 
place in our social system they are consti- 
tuted to occupy. 

Restrictions devised to protect the real 
holdings of Indians in communistic reserva- 
tion or after allotment of lands, are wise as 
a policy, at least until the barter value of 
property is learned by them; but, practi- 
cally, the Indian problems do not essentially 
differ from those which white Americans 
must solve for themselves and for each 
other. 

Each must stand for common honesty, 
individual industry and thrift, without 
which there can be no good citizenship or 
racial progress. Each must stand against 
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A bulb for automotive use 
must withstand excessive vi- 
bration. It should be strong 
and sturdy: retain its candle 
power and possess long life. [it 
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For the Indians’ Advancement 


It is not intended to convey the impre 
sion that all tribal dances are improper, b} 
observers have reported that they ha’ 
witnessed on numerous occasions son 
tribal dances which are sexually suggesti’ 
and unworthy. There are many ancestr 
traditions, however, which may be ke 
alive properly and dignified through t) 
dance. 

It has been said that the promotion 
social progress is the principal object of : 
human institutions. The Indian Office | 
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These essentials cannot be at- 
tained by haphazard methods. 
On the contrary, to achieve 
high efficiency, great care must 
be observed during every proc- 
ess of manufacture. Constant 
tests and inspections are essen- 
tial to quality. 


Each TUNG-SOL, whether it 
be a 21 c. p. headlamp, or a tiny 
ij bulb for the dash, is constructed 
} 
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Fat Pickings for Lawyers 
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All states have properly set up legal en- 
actments and courts for the conservation of 
the property of incompetents. Certain 
states have enacted legislation seeking to 
apply these judicial processes even to the 
restricted property of the Indian. Where 
such laws are operative and where the local 
courts have assumed jurisdiction, it has re- 
sulted in needless expense to the Indian, 
and often furnishes less protection than 
when the Government exercised exclusive 
control. In one town of 2000 population 
there are twenty-three lawyers who make 
their living out of Indian entanglements. 

Complaints are too often made that con- 
servators become converters to their own 
use, and that Indian estates are 
frequently dissipated by those 


ognizes this fundamental truth and f 
many years has been directing its effor 
toward the absorption of this primitiv 
nomadic people without industrial, social 
political entity into the complex organiz 
tion of society which exists today. T) 
Government, in fact, is attempting to 2 
complish in a few generations with the 
people whose social advancement has lo: 
been retarded, what has required hundre 
of years to do in the case of their whi 
brother. | 

I deprecate as ill-advised the attitude 
those who would detain the Indian in hb 
primitive state, and who wou 
idly spy on his religious festiva 
or exhibit his ceremonies to tl 
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with the same painstaking 
skill. That is why owners so 
fd| highly regard TUNG-SOL. 
That is why the demand is con- 
stantly increasing. That is why 
| dealers readily recommend 
e TUNG-SOL to those who seek 
| 


better automotive illumination. 


| The Quality Bulb for Motor Cars 
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There’ is. a TUNG-SOLM for 
every automotive need—head-, 
side-, tail-, dash-lamps. And, 
the TUNG-SOL “Fixed-Focus”’ 
bulb with the filament accu- 
rately centered. When used 
with a reflector having a per- 
manently “fixed” socket, the 
filament is exactly at focal cen- 
ter of the reflector. 


Ask Your Dealer for 
TUNG-SOL Bulbs 


“Let TUNG-SOL Light the Way” 


MINIATURE INCANDESCENT 
LAMP CORPORATION 
Newark, N. J. 


Licensed Under General Electric Company's 
Incandescent Lamp Patents 


charged under oath to deal justly 
with their wards. 

Death and burial are expensive 
in at least one of our principal 
Indian states. The State Bar 
Association reports that it is not 
known why anyone should want 
to die in that state and leave 
property to be probated. The In- 
dian Office has of record instances 
of exorbitant charges for funeral 
expenses approved by the probate 
court. Among the disbursements 
of one administrator was an item 
of $3,314.32 for funeral expenses, 
$2600 of this amount being for a 
casket. 

One trader’s bill carried a large 
number of items for tombstones at 
a high price. An inspector sent 
to investigate found the dooryard 
of the Indian’s cabin filled with 
tombstones erected to the mem- 
ory of his defunct friends, some of 
whom had died many years before. 
Inquiry developed that the Indian 
had been told it was the practice 
of his white brother to erect mon- 
uments, and that if he would pur- 
chase a number of them at one 
time and have the names of his 
friends cut thereon the gravestone 
cutter in the adjoining town would 
give him a job-lot price on the 
work. 

The claim, of course, was dis- 
allowed by the Indian Bureau. 
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A Crow Indian Dance Leader 


curious for a fee. They wou 
deny to the Indian access to tl 
avenues of social progress throug 
which civilization and our presen 
day society have come. 

The history of the American Ir 
dian written in legend and trad 
tion is most appealing and } 
should teach us much, but it} 
the contemplation of their futur 
that weighs upon us now. Wit 
the passing of their old environ 
ment has come their contact witl 
the political and ethical life of th 
white man, bringing new problem 
which cannot be ignored. Thei 
physical welfare is fairly gual 
but the educational, social ¢ 
spiritual attributes of man ¢ 
be safely disregarded in 
tion or country. a 

Education is the art and scien 
of better living, and is a continu: 
ing process. In the growing ten: 
dency to adapt the curricula ir 
our schools to the requirements 0 
the individual and the communi 
we see a recognition of t 
nomic phase of education. 

These considerations sh 
emphasized in training the 
We must give him the fo 
on which to build a well: 
life and participate in 
in everyday affairs a 

(Continued on 
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Your Home is an Investment— 


It Pays to Keep Track of It 


You’ve invested good money in your house. 
And that investment needs watching—just as 
carefully as the securities you own. 


Watch your house. Make certain you’re not 
letting it slump in value for the lack of a few 
inexpensive repairs. 


Look your roof over first. 


Real estate men will tell you that a shabby, 
patched roof knocks down the asking price of 
a house faster than any other item—that a good 
roof—durable, artistic, fire-resistant—is always 
a big factor in getting the right price when you 
want to sell. 


A roof of Barrett Shingles is always an asset 
to any house—new or old. They can be de- 
pended on to give long years of weathertight 
protection and need no painting or staining. 


As they can be laid right over the old shingles 
they save considerably in laying costs. More- 
over they’re highly fire-resistant. 


Call on the nearest roofing dealer. Ask him 
to show you Barrett Shingles. (Leading dealers 
have them.) Write us for free literature describ- 
ing these shingles and other types of Barrett 
Roofings. Drop us a postal or brief letter today. 


For Flat or Nearly Flat Roofed Buildings— 


Architects, engineers and contractors are prac- 
tically unanimous concerning the superiority of 
built-up roofs constructed of alternate layers of 
pitch and felt. They know it pays to see that 
the felt and pitch used are labelled Barrett. 


There is a wide line of Barrett Built-Up Roofs 
headed by the famous Barrett Specification 
Roofs (bonded for 20 and 10 years). 


There is a Barrett Roofing for every type of building, whether 
dwelling, garage, office or industrial plant. It pays to be sure 
that the roofing you buy bears the Barrett label. 


f 
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THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street New York City 


In Canada 


The Barrett Company, Limited 
2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
we hope to overcome his propensity to 
retrogression. 

In this era of compulsory elementary 
education, when there is a school for every 
white child, it is a reflection on our Indian 
policy that school facilities are denied many 
Indian children. There are more than 
20,746 Indian children not in school, or 
more than one-quarter of the eligibles. In 
Arizona and New Mexico alone there are 
approximately 7500 eligible Navajo chil- 
dren out of school. In these sparsely settled 
regions of the Southwest public schools are 
not convenient to the reservation, and in- 
sufficient funds have prevented the develop- 
ment of reservation schools. The education 
of the Navajos has thus been a continuing 
problem which the Indian Service has found 
difficult of solution. Congress has appro- 
priated the sum of $200,000 to improve 
school facilities on the Navajo reservation 
during the fiscal year 1924, and a like 
amount has been appropriated for 1925. 

This money will be used for the enlarge- 
ment of existing boarding schools to accom- 
modate about 1000 Navajo children in 
1925. An arrangement has been made with 
the War Department whereby old Fort 
Wingate may be taken over by the Interior 
Department for Indian school purposes. 
This plant can be remodeled to accommo- 
date approximately 700 Navajo children. 
The opening of an Indian school there, how- 
ever, is dependent upon an appropriation 
by Congress for repairing and remodeling 
the buildings and maintenance of the 
institution. 


Indian Children in Public Schools 


It is further planned to increase the 
courses in a number of the Pueblo day 
schools, so that children of these villages 
may be educated at home through the sixth 
grade and thus use the nonreservation 
schools, where many of them have attended, 
for Navajo pupils. 
Within the next 
four years it is 
hoped to have suf- 
ficient school facil- 
ities for all Navajo 
children. 

Visual education 
by means of motion 
pictures is amodern 
effective method of 
teaching which 
should be adopted 
for the benefit of 
the Indian, both in 
school and at home. 
Though the movie 
cannot replace the 
living teacher, yet 
properly prepared 
educational films 
should prove inval- 
uable asa supple- 
ment to oral in- 
struction. It would 
broaden the field of 
experience of the 
Indian child raised 
in the restricted 
environment of the 
reservation, by 
bringing to his di- 
rect attention many 
unfamiliar objects. 

The Indian Ser- 
vice endeavors to 
provide school fa- 
cilities for all Indian children, being limited 
only by the extent to which Congress 
appropriates money for the purpose. The 
development of public schools in most sec- 
tions of the West and the increase in at- 
tendance of Indian children have helped 
solve the problem of school instruction in 
many states. The opportunity to mix with 
white children in school and at play is 
profitable to the advancement of the Indian 
boy and girl, who carry home to their par- 
ents at least some of the good effects of the 
civilizing contact made in public schools. 
The only United States senators who are of 
Indian blood are products of white schools; 
and, in fact, the majority of the Indians who 
have succeeded in life have had their ele- 
mentary training in the white schools. 

Today there are more than 30,000 Indian 
children in public schools, while twenty 
years ago the number was negligible. The 
sum of $250,000 was appropriated for tui- 
tion in public schools during the fiscal year 
1924. Opposition on the part of state 
school districts has gradually diminished, 
and in most states the children are willingly 
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received. The plan is capable of extension 
until eventually the boards of education of 
the states would entirely assume the re- 
sponsibility for educating the Indian as well 
as the white children, even to the extent of 
taking over the schools now maintained by 
the Indian Service. The school districts 
would expect and would need financial as- 
sistance in order to maintain sufficient 
schools for Indians, and should be reim- 
bursed by the Federal Government, as is 
now being done in many cases where Indian 
children attend state schools. The Indian 
child would then have the same educational 
advantages as the white child. 

The question of higher education for the 
Indian is distinct from the elementary- 
school problem. With the increase in at- 
tendance and graduation from the grade 
schools there is a growing ambition for more- 
advanced learning. Higher education, how- 
ever, can be promoted only when the Indian 
has advanced far 
enough to desire to 
better himself by 
his owneffort. Has- 
kell Institute, Kan- 
sas, is one of the best 
government schools 
for higher educa- 
tion. Last fall the 
football team from 
this school— 
straight-up, digni- 
fied, splendidly 
poised young 
giants—returning 
from New York, 
where they held the 
redoubtable Ma- 
rines without a 
score, called on the 
Secretary of the In- 
terior in Washing- 
ton. 

In acknowledging 
a compliment to 


Making Harness at the Sherman Institute, Riverside, California, One of the 
Largest Indian Schools 


their prowess with the pigskin their captain 
said: ‘‘We called to thank you for the op- 
portunity to show Eastern people, who have 
done so much for the Indian, that we are in 
many ways trying to profit by it.” 

He concluded with an appreciation of the 
Government’s attitude toward their educa- 
tion, in the purest English, highest senti- 
ment and clearest diction. These Indians 
left me wondering if any university could 
send out an athletic team with the equiva- 
lent of brain, brawn and poise, and at the 
same time express such sentimental ap- 
proval of the motives for higher education. 

Assuming that the Indian boy or girl ab- 
sorbs the fundamentals of education in the 
school, what permanent effect have the 
teachings of the white man upon his subse- 
quent environment? 

It has been said that the college-bred 
Indian returns to his tribe to become a 
leader among his people. Maybe so. 
Financially, socially or industrially—which 
if any? 

The young men of the Pueblo Sema, New 
Mexico, compare favorably with those of 
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similar settlements in this regard. Some- 
time ago in considering a business proposi- 
tion between the Pueblo and the railroad 
company the old men of the village took a 
stand that was decidedly to their business 
disadvantage. One of the more progressive 
young men was asked why he had not op- 
posed the decision of the old men of the 
council. 

“T knew that they were not doing the 
best way,’ he replied, ‘‘but you white peo- 
ple do not understand how we Indians feel 
toward our old folks. We cannot oppose 
them.” 

There are many highly educated Indians, 
however, and others who have had more 
limited schooling, who are being encouraged 
to take their proper places in community 
affairs. Some brilliant senators, congress- 
men and governors of states are of Indian 
descent. Such men are the logical repre- 
sentatives of their people. They should see 
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to it that the men- 
tality of the Indian 
is measured and 
properly appraised, 
and that those com- 
petent to take their 
place in competi- 
tion with the world 
should be made in- 
dependent of guar- 
dianship, other 
than the law which 
covers all of us. 

The progress of 
the Indian will be 
measured by the 
constancy and qual- 
ity of the personal 
contact of those in- 
terested in him. 
When possible, his 
own people, prop- 
erly trained and in- 
spired, should be 
the medium for his 
emancipation. 

But the Indian 
maiden, schooled 
and stirred by the emotions of adolescence 
and returned to her tribe—what of her? 

She probably would wish to draw her 
people away from many old customs of 
living, and bring them up to the new stand- 
ards she has seen practiced in school, but 
retrogression is easier than progression, es- 
pecially when reénforced, as it must be in 
the case of the Indian, by the weight of 
numbers and the taunt of being stuck up. 
Can she influence them appreciably alone? 

If we may use the case of the Apache 
women as an answer, we find an invincible 
opposition to advancement and an extreme 
tendency toward retrogregsion. 

“She is a white woman. She wants to sit 
on a chair,’”’ was the deprecatory comment 
of the old women when the returned Apache 
schoolgirl tried to do some of the things she 
had been taught. 

“The sweet and gentle, though bashful, 
schoolgirl of June will by winter have re- 
treated into her native silence,” writes a 
white woman recently, “and all the kind- 
ness and cajolery of her white friends will 
scarcely wring from her reluctant lips one 


Indian Girls in the Kitchen of the Phoenix, 
Arizona, Indian School 
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t 
word of the language she has learn: 
school. She lolls in the dirt by the 
fire as contentedly as if she had never kn} 
the use of soap and water. Her co} 
over her husband seems to be all but ;; 
lute; or, if this is not the case, the Ap] 
men are skilled in the use of Adam’s ex ; 
It is the wife who insists on braids; 
blankets, they say. Certainly everyt; 
points to the fact that the next step in }| 
ress for the Jicarilla must come in } 
homes and through their women.” | 

A more encouraging illustration , 
found on Fort Lapwai Indian Reserya | 
in Idaho. The subjects of a special re; 
are a full-blood Nez Percé Indian ani, 
wife. The husband is fifty-one years 0); 
and attended Carlisle. 

“Soon after their marriage,” the insp« | 
reports, ‘‘they moved on to his allotn| 
located on the border of a high prairie | 
over 20 miles distant from their ne:; 
Indian neigh 
That was 28 y| 
ago. Fortwoy) 
they lived inai 
not. being abl: 
build a house. | 
first years were |: 
of hardship and | 
rifice, but t| 
never gave up, | 
day they hay 
good seven-r' 
house located | 
250 acres. of {| 
land, with elei| 
lights, teleph; 
piano, books, | 
writer, bath ani/ 
most all the moi’ 
conveniences. 1| 
have fee patent | 
their allotme 
which they still 
and to which |: 
have added 
good acres by | 
chase. They | 
100 acres in wi 
10 horses, 20 ca. 
3 milk cows, ¢ 
cellar full of hc 
canned fruit, a 
new car, a $i 
mortgage 0 
white neighbor’s farm, $2700 in Vic 
and Liberty Bonds, $3600 in bank | 
$3000 loaned out to various white n¢ 
bors. They have nine children, all educ 
in public school. They are consis 
Christians and there is not a white fa 
in their county more highly regarde 
respected.” 


The Field Matron’s Influenc: 


It is the lack of moral support at hi 
after school life, that defeats the prec 
of the school. Here arises the necessit 
continuing in the home the contact °' 
civilizing influences afforded in school. 
is these girls who should have the un 
standing sympathy of a well-trained | 
matron, the outstanding need of the Ini 
Service today. 

The Government so far has supp 
comparatively little aid along social-ser 
lines. The employment of field mati 
had this idea back of it, but it has not 
been developed far enough. There are1 
eighty field matrons in the service, but 
territory is vast and the work to be ace: 
plished is almost overwhelming for ° 
limited number of workers. 

In an inspection of the Kickapoo : 
Shawnee Indians in Oklahoma last sumn 
was found a pathetic illustration of then 
and advantages of personal contact throt 
a field matron in raising and maintain 
the standards of living of these backw 
tribes. 

The Big Jim band of Shawnees has bi 
notably reluctant and hostile until recen' 
Their country is not attractive to wl 
settlement, and some of their few neighb 
are of an undesirable sort. When the fi 
matron first took up her work with t 
band she was warned to stay away 
white settlers who feared interference W 
their moonshining and bootlegging ope 
tions—but let the visitor tell the sto 
her own language: ‘ 

“The one encouraging feature was 
poverty of the band, which made ind’ 
imperative. Since the white men di 
lease his lands, the Indian had to get 
living from it at first hand. The Shawn 
are thus largely self-supporting, but : 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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5. Transmission 
6. Pinion 
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7. Differential 
8. Rear wheels 
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Performance 


Over a hundred million 
Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings have been manu- 
factured. The perform- 
ance record of these bear- 
ings is well and favorably 
known. Today, the 
demand for Timken Rol- 
ler Bearings is greater 
than ever before. Check 
the Timken equipment 
in a car before buying it. 
It’s a pretty good guide 
to car value. 
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Baict Patents; Ltd. = 7.28 
Bramco4ih'af: Soa ee et 
British 

Electric Vehicle .: . 1,8 
Clarkson 


Steam Motors iG 
Clayton Wagons .. . 1,8 
Clément’ Talbot = eee. Ons, 
Commercial Cars . 1,8 

8 


Dennis Brothers .. 6,7, 
Electromobile 

(eeds) 9) Ce eae Ses 
Karningtones fa ee sl Pos 
Garrett & Sons 2 135,716 
Gay Ate asec a eee. 1,8 
Halleys Ind. 

Motors 14s 2572904, 5,165.8 
Haulage . 1,8 
Karrier / feet. e565 72,.8 
Weyland «ic. A pean 5,8 
Napier&Son .. 1,4,5,8 
Newton Brothers . 1,8 
Palladium 

Autecars Asan ly Os tle 
Ransome, Sims 

and Jefferies . 8 
Star eee PR. SUE S.G; 7.8: 
Straker-Squire 1,8 
JaleLhormycrofténta . 1,8 
Wolseleyars rae in, 0, 770 
Yorkshire 5,6 
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ef ae 
ECrric HOSE 
4 Ses 


“” 


The most durable 
hose you can buy 


Electric Garden Hose lasts 
twice as long as cheaper hose. 
And it costs only a trifle more. 
You can identify this remark- 
ably durable hose by the red 
trade-mark, and by the length 
marks moulded in at every 


foot. 

These figures save time 
when you buy hose, for the 
salesman does not stop to 


measure; the figures tell him 
where to cut. You can also 
use these figures for laying 
out garden beds and other 
outdoor measuring. 


ELECTRIC 
GARDEN HOSE 


It cannot kink 


Electric Hose is built like 
the finest cord tires. There is 
a lining tube of live, resilient 
new rubber. Then two jackets 
of stout braided cords, sepa- 
rated by rubber. Outside, 
there is a heavy ribbed new 
All 


layers are forced together by 


Ceylon rubber covering. 


vuleanizing pressure from in- 
side the hose. It is the most 
durable hose made. 


Your hardware dealer has 
ELECTRIC Hose in stock 
—or can easily procure it. 


ELECTRIC HOSE & RUBBER 
COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. 


As large a stream of water 
is delivered from the noz- 
sle of %% hose as 34" 
hose. It throws the stream 
farther! This 5” size és 
lighter as well as cheaper, 
and being lighter it does 
not wear out so quickly 
when dragged over rough 
cement or cinders. 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
wretched little one-room log houses, often 
without a window, bear testimony to their 
need for direction and guidance. 

“Throughout the band the faithful and 
persevering work of the field matron is 
bearing fruit. Though the hut has but dirt 
for a floor, it is often swept clean. The bed 
is probably but a rude platform against the 
side of the room, but the idea of cleanliness 
has been introduced. On the wall one may 
see specimens of the school work of the 
children. All these things, and the friendly 
conversation of the Indian family with their 
agency visitors, point to a splendid rela- 
tionship, a helpfulness that is not pauper- 
izing, a sympathy that is informed by good 
judgment. Many as are the needs of these 
Indians, the situation is a hopeful one.” 

A report of a similar investigation of the 
Ute Indian Agency in Colorado shows the 
need for extending the field-matron idea. 

“The domestic life of these Indians has 
not kept pace with their industrial progress. 
Most of the Southern Utes are living in sub- 
stantial frame houses, but sanitary house- 
keeping is a rare thing. The women seem 
responsive and good-natured, and a field 
matron with intelligence, practical knowl- 
edge and enthusiasm for her work should 
be able to accomplish a great deal among 
them.” 

One properly constituted white woman in 
a district would revolutionize its social at- 
mosphere. Supported by sympathetic 
contact with her sisters through club or- 
ganizations, the transformation of an In- 
dian village would be accomplished in a few 
years. The acquirements in school of those 
returned would find outlet in this direction, 
and the artistic talent of the red woman, 
seen even in her crudest blanket, could find 
expression there. 

The inherent curiosity of those children 
of the Great Plains and primeval forests, 
properly directed, will educate them into 
our world. The tact of woman, disarming 
suspicion and inviting confidence, promises 
the emancipation of the enslaved Indian 
woman, who must take her proper place or 
her children cannot. 


Health Promotion 


Custodial care alone, with sporadic ra- 
tioning, does not recognize the social wants 
of the Indian or lend itself to his spiritual 
enfranchisement. If his religion is to be 
proscribed another appealing interpretation 
of his faith should be advanced to take its 
place. Our own archaic forms, sanctioned 
by custom, seem to recede as the advances 
of our civilization express themselves. A 
thought-out system of applied social science 
is the avenue through which the Indian may 
gradually and surely approach his proper 
estate. 

The health of the Indians is perhaps the 
most pressing problem affecting their wel- 
fare. The low salaries paid in the 
medical branch of the Indian Serv- 
ice are proverbial, and with the 
inadequate number of physicians 
and insufficient funds for hospital- 
ization and sanitation, progress 
has been slow. The efficient phy- 
sicians who have remained in the 
service for any length of time 
have done so through a high sense 
of duty and self-sacrifice. Poor 
sanitation in the Indian homes 
and schools is largely responsible 
for the spread of disease. The 
ravages of tuberculosis and tra- 
choma are distressing, and the 
peyote habit threatens to under- 
mine a large portion of the Indian 
population if not checked. 

The Indian Service and private 
humane organizations have made 
valiant efforts to combat disease, 
but without sufficient funds little 
hope of bettered conditions can 
be offered. 

The department has been suc- 
cessful in obtaining an increase of 
$130,000 in the appropriation for 
health work in the Indian Service 
the coming year. The medical 
work of the bureau is being sys- 
temized and strengthened, and 
combating trachoma and tubercu- 
losis will be vigorously prosecuted. 

Further advancement must 
come through the codperation of 
the health departments of the 
various states. This is a local 
problem and in many localities is 
already a matter of concern to the 
white population. All the states 
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have the nucleus of an organization adapted 
to this purpose. The Federal Government 
should reimburse the states for expenditures 
for these nontaxpaying inhabitants. Then 
the health of the Indian would be accorded 
the same protection as is given by the states 
to their white citizens. 

Last year the Advisory Council on In- 
dian Affairs, a committee of more than 100 
public-spirited men and women appointed 
by the Secretary of the Interior to consult 
concerning the interests of the American 
Indian, was called to the city of Washing- 
ton. About seventy members journeyed to 
the capital in December at their own ex- 
pense to discuss ways and means for the 
betterment of the Indian. Many of them 
had long been students of the problems of 
the red man; some were themselves Indians 
and others were specialists in education, 
religion and health work. 

The meeting will survive as the most un- 
usual and notable gathering in the history 
of the Indian Service. It marked an epoch 
in the Government’s new vision. This com- 
mittee is being continued for fuller service. 
Freedom of discussion on all phases of the 
Indian question was the outstanding feature 
of the conference, but divergence of opinion 
did not prevent a meeting of minds on the 
major questions dealing principally with 
the humane side of the Government’s new 
attitude toward this problem. j 

After all, the Indian problem is a human 
one and should be treated from the human 
viewpoint, in the reservation. With the 
Indian Bureau as the final clearing house 
and coédrdinator, a comprehensive organiza- 
tion should include state officials, for the 
purpose of attracting local interest, utilizing 
organized state administrative assistance. 

The restrictions thrown around the In- 
dian Bureau by statute, department regu- 
lation and human limitations, are, for the 
most part, conscientiously conceived. But 
statutes are inflexible, and regulations re- 
flect the vision of the framer and may delay 
the Indian’s progress toward independence. 

Centralized authority with decentralized 
responsibility, the fundamental of all ef- 
fective administration, is peculiarly urgent 
in the Indian Service, partly because of the 
great distances between the bureau in 
Washington and its wards, but chiefly be- 
cause states should be impressed with 
knowledge that the Indian problem is theirs 
to solve, and the Government’s participa- 
tion should be codperative rather than 
initiative in character. 

I realize that some who read this—par- 
ticularly those who have lived among the 
Indians and perchance suffered from them— 
will regard much of it as the heresies of 
the uninformed. Nevertheless, a people 
subdued by force cannot be restored by 
paternalism, through remittances; nor can 
the bruised reed stand alone. 

The Indian Bureau appears to have done 
all it can, in the direction it is going, without 


Santa Clara Indian Girl Firing a Pot 
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enlisting more people locally, in states 
go with it. Decentralization applied to 
Indian Bureau would be conscientio 
resisted behind the refuge of “It canno 
done that way,” or ‘We have always ¢ 
it this way.” Precedent may be gow 
bad, may lend itself to evolution or ta) 
volution, but new precedents must 
established for new visions. : 

The Indian Bureau pays into st; 
$42,000,000 annually—one-third thro 
channels of administration, and two-th | 
to Indians directly. States and the Fed) 
Government should coéperate to exp 
these vast sums in permanencies, for ¢)| 
munity betterments, to be contributed 
owned and fostered by Indians themse}} 

States should ‘take over the adminis - 
tion of affairs of the Indian. They sho} 
lend themselves to his absorption into ¢ - 
munity life, through their regularly ¢. 
stituted boards of education, hea, 
agriculture and stockraising. With » 
schoolhouse as a community center, ¢- 
nomic conferences could be rapidly de) - 
oped. Health and industry could be tau t 
from the motion-picture screen, throi; 
the eye. The methods and results of » 
intimate things of life that he should kn , 
or be interested in, could be visualized :j 
the world opened up to the Indian with | 
written language. Community-center ac - 
ities should include both sexes and all a;| 

The present conservation policy for } 
Indian has accomplished much, but has |i 
advanced him pari passu with the eyc- 
tion of social, educational and hygie:> 
processes in the states of the Indians’ hz 
tat. Children become adults and grow | 
while altruists urge; Congress debates, ¢| 
the bureau administers its laws, while > 
Indian wastes his patrimony through in| 
perience and his life in idleness. St» 
governments complain that the Indian pj} 
no taxes, anticipating with forebodings » 
time when he may be a public charge. | 

The time to prepare against this mel - 
choly fate is now, before the resources fr | 
the Indian’s land have been exhausted, | 
fore individual ownership so essential } 
self-respect is beyond his reach, and bef : 
a paternalistic policy compelling conti) 
ance of primeval communism has overco : 
his possible initiative. | 


Nice Rogues 


Pes force of public opinion is mi 
weakened by a charity that inve | 
pretty words to conceal ugly facts. W1) 
a man hard pressed for funds breaks int: 
store building and rifles the cash draw’ 
the public says he is a thief and his famil:| 
disgraced. But when another who is equ. 
hard pressed makes personal use of mor 
placed in his care, the public calls it a | 
faleation or an embezzlement and regr: 
that the auditor appeared before the pi 
fellow had opportunity to repl: 
the borrowed funds. Yet th 
two are as like as two peas ir 
pod. | 

Another rogue who has much 
common with the embezzler is t 
one commonly called a dead be 
He, also, profits by society’s for 
ness for soft words. But thosew 
unwillingly afford him a living a 
Just as poor as they would ha 
been had he taken their goods. 
the point of a gun. 

Frequently it is said of perso 
who could pay promptly and y 
do so very reluctantly that thi 
are ‘‘good, but slow.” Free 
translated, the expression mea’ 
that these folk will do right wht 
hard pressed, but that their inte’ 
tion and desire are to avoid doit 
right until threat or foree mak 
further wrongdoing undesirab 
and unprofitable. 

To say that a man is “goo 
but slow” is a contradiction } 
terms. Shall we say that a ma 
is truthful, but tells the truth ver 
reluctantly? Or shall we say ie 
he is righteous, but threat al 
force are required to make hil 
righteous? Honor, like the za 
dom of Heaven, is within you. 
isn’t a set of rules or a minimul 
of decency required by statute 
It is a state of mind. ad 

There are many ways, | 
to discourage the activities 
desirable people, but spray” 
them with perfume isn’t 01 
ways. ROBERT QUILL 


ir. “T called you together today to 
xe an announcement. I have alittle sur- 
* for you all. You are about to acquire 
ew relative.” , 

‘he family looked at one another with a 
i surmise. 

A new relative!’’ echoed Otis pallidly. 
'Don’t tell me,” whispered Uncle Jasper 
. bedside voice, “that you are going to 
/married!”’ 

No,” said Mr. Paradene, “‘I am not. 
» relative I refer to is my adopted son. 
‘ace! Come here, Horace!” 

"hrough the doorway there shuffled a 
ill knickerbockered figure. 

;Horace,” said Mr. Paradene, ‘‘let me 
sent you to the family.” 

“he boy stared for a moment in silence. 
was a sturdy, square-faced, freckled boy 
short sandy hair and sardonic eyes. 
gaze wandered from Uncle Jasper to 
‘le Otis, from little Cooley to Cousin 
‘lyn, drinking them in. 

Is this the family?’”’ he asked. 

This is the family.” 

Gee whistikers, what a bunch of 
nes!” said the boy with deep feeling. 


qi 


| 

THE silence that followed this frank 
tatement of opinion, another figure 
ed itself to the group. This was a large 
benevolent-looking man in a senatorial 
k coat, whom Bill recognized by his 
te beard as the boy Horace’s companion 
the lawn. Even from a distance this 
son had seemed venerable; seen at close 
ze he achieved almost the impressive- 
;of a minor prophet. He was smiling a 
idfatherly smile—the only smile of any 
scription, it may be mentioned, on view 
he room at that particular time; for a 
‘e joyless gathering it would have been 
ito find at any spot in America where a 
oral was not actually in progress. Uncle 
oer had sagged like a drooping lily, 
»le Otis’ eyes were bulging, Cousin Eve- 
‘gave the impression of being about to 
st. As for the boy Horace, the realiza- 
. of the sort of family he had allowed 
self to be adopted into seemed to have 
en all the sunshine out of his life. 

[e was the first to speak, and his words 
saled what was weighing upon his mind. 

Do I have to kiss them all?” he asked 
rehensively. 
You are certainly not going to kiss me,” 
| Uncle Jasper definitely, waking from 
stupor. He rounded on Mr. Paradene, 
fing like a seal. ‘‘What is the meaning 
his, Cooley?’”’ he demanded. 

fr. Paradene waved a hand in the direc- 
1 of the newcomer. 

Professor Appleby will explain.” 

‘he minor prophet bowed. If he felt any 
sarrassment he did not show it. His 
le, as he spoke, was as gentle and in- 
1ating as ever. 

The announcement which my good 
nd Paradene a 
‘How do you mean—your good friend 
adene?”’ inquired Uncle Jasper heat- 
y. ‘“‘How long have you known him, 
iould like to know?” 

I met Professor Appleby on the train 
iing from San Francisco,’ said Mr. 
adene. ‘It was he & 

It was I,” said Professor Appleby, 
aking gently in, “who persuaded Mr. 
‘adene to adopt this little lad here.” He 
ted the boy’s head and regarded his fer- 
ating audience kindly. ‘‘My name,” he 
ceeded, anticipating Uncle Jasper, who 
ned about to speak, ‘“‘is possibly not 
iliar to you; but in certain circles, I 
ik I may assert with all modesty, my 


Ws on eugenics are considered worthy of . 


ontion. Mr. Paradene, I am glad to say, 
allowed himself to be enrolled among 
disciples. I am a strong supporter of 


tarting a new race, building it with the 
st perfect specimens of the old. Horace 
2is a boy of splendid physique, great in- 
igence, sterling character and wonderful 
osition. I hold—and I am glad to say 

he agrees with me—that it is better for 

Paradene to devote his money to the 
‘ing and training of such a boy than to 
nod it on relatives who—may I say— 
e little future and from whom he can 
ect—pardon me—butsmall returns. Mr. 
adene intends to found a family that 

forward instead of back; a family 
er—comers instead of a family of has- 


. Bernard Shaw’s views on the necessity © 
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BILL THE CONQUEROR 


(Continued from Page 25) 


The relatives gave tongue. All through 
this harangue they had been trying to 
speak, but Professor Appleby was not an 
easy man to interrupt. Now that he had 
paused, they broke out, Cousin Evelyn in 
the lead, Uncles Jasper and Otis following 
close behind. 
ete never heard of such a thing in my 
ife! 

“The fellow’s a dangerous crank!” 

“Ts it really possible that you intend to 
make this—this uncouth boy your heir 
rather than your own flesh and blood?” 

Professor Appleby intervened gently. 

“One must admit,” he acknowledged, 
“that Horace is at present a trifle unpol- 
ished. I quite see that. But what of it? 
A good tutor will remedy so small a defect 
in a few months. The main thing is that 
the little lad is superbly healthy and ex- 
tremely intelligent.” 

The little lad made no acknowledgment 
of these stately tributes. He was still wres- 
tling with the matter nearest his heart. 

“T will not kiss ’em,’’ he now announced 
firmly. ‘No, sir! Not unless somebody 
makes me a bet about it. I once kissed a 
goat on a bet.” * 

Cousin Evelyn threw up her hands, 
causing Willie-dog to fall squashily. 

“What an impossible little creature!”’ 

“| think, my dear Paradene,’”’ said Pro- 
fessor Appleby mildly, ‘‘that, as the con- 
versation seems to be becoming a little 
acrimonious, it would be best if I took 
Horace for a stroll in the grounds. It is not 
good for his growing mind to have to listen 
to these wranglings.”’ 

Cousin Evelyn stiffened militantly. 

“Pray do not let us disturb Horace in his 
home.”’ She attached a lead to Willie-dog’s 
collar and made for the door. “Good-by, 
Uncle Cooley,” she said, turning. “I con- 
sider 1 have been grossly and heartlessly 
insulted.” 

“Hey!” exclaimed Horace, pointing. 
““You’ve dropped your knitting and it’s 
dragging!’’ 

With one long, silent look of repulsion, 
Cousin Evelyn gathered Willie-dog into her 
arms and passed out. Uncle Jasper stumped 
to the door. 

““Good-by, Jasper,’”’ said Mr. Paradene. 

“Good-by. I shall immediately take 
steps to have a lunacy commission ap- 
pointed to prevent your carrying out this 
mad scheme.” 

“And I,” said Uncle Otis—‘‘I have only 
to say, Cooley, that the journey here has 
left me out of pocket to the extent of three 
dollars and seventy-nine cents. You shall 
hear from my lawyer.” He took little 
Cooley by the hand. ‘‘Come, John,’ he 
said bitterly. “‘In future you will be known 
by your middle name.” 

Horace observed this exodus with a sar- 
donic eye. 

“Say, I seem to be about as popular as a 
cold Welsh rabbit!’’ he remarked. 

’ Bill came forward amiably. 

“T’ve got nothing against you, buddy,”’ 
hesaid. ‘As far as I’m concerned, welcome 
to the family!” 

“Tf that’s the family,’ said Horace, 
“‘vou’re welcome to ’em yourself.” 

And placing his little hand in Professor 
Appleby’s, he left the room. Mr. Paradene 
eyed Bill grimly. 

“Well, William?” 

“Well, Uncle Cooley?”’ 

“T take it that you have gathered the 
fact that I do not intend to continue your 
allowance?” 

“Yes, I gathered that.” 

His young relative’s calm seemed to em- 
barrass Mr. Paradene a little. He spoke 
almost defensively. 

“Worst thing in the world for a boy your 
age to have all the money he wants without 
earning it.” 

“Exactly what I feel,” said Bill enthusi- 
astically. ‘‘What I need is work. It’s 
disgraceful,’’ he said warmly, “‘that a fellow 
of my ability and intelligence should not be 
making a living for himself —disgraceful!” 

Mr. Paradene’s sanguine countenance 
took on a deeper red. 

“Very humorous!” he growled. “Very 
humorous and whimsical. But what you 
expect to gain by 4 

“Humorous! You don’t imagine I was 
being funny, do you?” 

“1 thought you were trying to be.” 

“Good Lord, no! Why, I came here this 
afternoon fully resolved to ask you for 
work.” 


? 


, Rete taken your time getting round 
0 it.” 

“T didn’t get a chance to mention it 
before.”’ 

“And what sort of work do you suppose 
I can give you?” 

“A job in the firm.” 

“What as?” 

Bill’s extremely slight knowledge of the 
ramifications of the pulp-and-paper business 
made this a difficult question to answer. 

“Oh, anything,” he replied with valiant 
spaciousness. 

“T could employ you at addressing en- 
velopes at ten dollars a week.” 

“‘Fine!”’ said Bill. “‘When do I start?” 

Mr. Paradene peered at him suspiciously 
through his glasses. 

““Are you serious?”’ 

“‘T should say so!”’ 

“Well, I’m bound to say,’’ observed Mr. 
Paradene, after a pause, seeming a trifle 
disconcerted,. “‘your attitude has taken me 
a good deal by surprise.”’ Bill thought of 
murmuring that his uncle did not realize 
the hidden depths in his character, but de- 
cided not to. “It’s an odd thing, William, 
but the only member of my family for whom 
I still retain some faint glimmer of affection 
isyou.”’ Billsmiled his gratification. ‘‘And 
you,” boomed Mr. Paradene, “‘are an idle, 
worthless, good-for-nothing! Still, ’llthink 
it over. You’re not going back to the city 
at once?”’ 

“Not if you want me.” 

“T may want you. Stay here for another 
hour or so.” 

“‘T’ll go and stroll by the lake.” 

Mr. Paradene scrutinized him keenly. 

“T can’t understand it,’’ he muttered. 
“Wanting to work! I don’t know what’s 
come over you. I believe you’re in love or 
something.” 

II 

OR about a quarter of an hour after the 

parting of uncle and nephew perfect 
peace brooded upon Mr. Cooley Paradene’s 
house and grounds. At the end of that 
period Roberts the butler, agreeably re- 
laxed in his pantry over a cigar and a tale of 
desert love, was startled out of his tran- 
quillity by the sound of a loud metallic 
crash, appearing to proceed from the drive 
immediately in front of the house. Laying 
down cigar and book, he bounded out to 
investigate. 

It was not remarkable that there had been 
a certain amount of noise. Hard by one of 
the colonial pillars the architect had tacked 
onto Mr. Paradene’s residence to make it 
more interesting lay the wreckage of a red 
two-seater car, and from the ruins of this 
there was now extricating itself along figure 
in a dustcoat, revealed a moment later as a 
young man of homely appearance with a 
prominent arched nose and plaintive green 
eyes. 

“Hullo,” said this young man, spitting 
out gravel. ‘“How’s everybody?”’ 

Roberts gazed at him in speechless as- 
tonishment. The wreck of the two-seater 
was such a very comprehensive wreck that 
it seemed hardly possible that any recent 
occupant of it could still be in one piece. 

“Had a bit of a smash,” said the young 
man. 

‘An accident, sir?’’ gasped Roberts. 

“Tf you think I did it on purpose,” said 
the young man, “prove it!’’ He surveyed 
the ruins interestedly. “That car,” he said 
sagely, after a prolonged scrutiny, ‘‘will 
want a bit of fixing.’ 

“How ever did it happen, sir?” 

“Just one of those things that do happen. 
Coming up the drive at a pretty good lick 
when a bird settled in the middle of the fair- 
way. Tried to avoid running over the 
beastly creature, and must have pulled the 
wheel too far round, because all of a sudden 
I skidded a couple of yards, burst a tire and 
hit the side of the house.” 

“Good heavens, sir!’ 

“lt’s all right,” said the young man reas- 
suringly; “I was coming here, anyway.” 

He discovered a deposit of gravel on his 
left eyebrow and removed it with a blue silk 
handkerchief. 

“This is Mr. Paradene’s house, isn’t it?” 
he asked. 

“SXCSHSIT: & 

“Good! Is Mr. West here?” 

S Yes, sine” 

“That’s fine! I wish you would tell him 
I want to see him. Coker’s the name—Mr. 
Judson Coker.” 

“Very good, sir.” 
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ANSENIA 


Westminster Chimes 


SONIA No. 2 


SONIA No. 3 


die companionship of a fine 
clock, sounding at each quar- 
ter hour the beautiful chimes of 
Westminster, is one of those things 
which lends an indefinable charm 
to the home. 


The Sonia Chimes are made for 
those to whom a clock is more 
than a piece of furniture — rather 
a cherished possession — yet they 
are priced most reasonably. They 
are made by expert craftsmen 
whose art has been handed down 
from father to son. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Spirit level on dial indicates 
when clock is in beat. A clock 
cannot keep accurate time 
unless it is absolutely level. 


Adjustable feet by which clock 

can be leveled. 
’ Patented feature for bringing chime 

and time into unison. 

Mahogany case of finest quality, dull 
hand rubbed. 

Six-inch silver-plated dial. 

Dull gold-finished brass sash. 

Beveled convex glass. 

Chime strikes on melodious true- 
toned rods. 

Chime silencer. 


Width 23 inches; height 10 inches; 
depth 7% inches 


cAsk Your Jeweler 
To our Jobbers and Dealers: 


Progressive methods and new and at- 
tractive merchandise will continue to 
make the Ansonia line a most success- 
ful one. The Ansonia extends to 
dealers, through the jobbers, the full- 
est coOperation in maintaining satis- 
factory service to their customers. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 


99 John St. Dept. P New York 


(a): 
ANSONIA means CLOCKS 
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The people of the United States spend 
49 million dollars daily for food. Two- 
thirds of this— more than 35 millions — 
goes for foods that require refrigerators 
to keep them pure, wholesome and pal- 
atable, safe for you and your family! 


That’s where we come in. We are an asso- 
ciation of manufacturers devoted to build- 
ing “better refrigerators for business uses.” 


By providing your grocer, your meat 
dealer, dairy man, restaurateur, hotel 
keeper—every dealer in foods—with effi- 
cient, sanitary refrigerators, we are pro- 
tecting your health and sparing your 
pocketbook. Remember, unless food 
comes to you pure and palatable, your 
own refrigerator cannot save it! 


Every member of this association is defi- 
nitely committed to the production of 
better refrigerators to keep food fresh 
and wholesome until it reaches your 
table. We build refrigerators and cool- 
ing rooms of every commercial size and 
type — build as only specialists can build. 
And this is a job for specialists, for there 
are technical problems involved which 
require specialized knowledge and skill. 


Grocers, meat dealers, hotel men —all users 
of commercial refrigerators — are invited to 
write for specific information about “better 
refrigerators for business uses.” 


We have prepared a series of interesting folders 
on the relation of refrigeration to health. Check 
the ones which interest you and send the coupon. 


No. 1. “Your Health Depends Upon This’ 
(General) 

No. 2. “Protecting Your Guests’’ (Hotels, etc.) 

No. 3. “Protecting Your Customers’’ (Markets, 
Grocers) 

No. 4. “An Expert Service at YourCommand” 


(Architects) 


COMMERCIAL 
REFRIGERATOR 
MANUFACTURERS 


® An association of makers devoted 
to building ‘‘better refrigerators 
for commercial uses,’ with busi- 
ness headquartersin Grand Rapids 


Commercial Refrigerator 
Manufacturers, 
517 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Kindly send, without charge, the folders checked: 
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Something in the butler’s manner, a cer- 
tain placidity and lack of emotion, appeared 
to displease the young man. He frowned 
slightly. 

“Judson Coker,” he repeated. 

Yes, site 

Judson looked at him expectantly. 

““Name’s familiar, eh?” 

SNio; site 

“You mean to say you’ve never heard it 
before?” 

““Not to my knowledge, sir.”’ 

“Huh!” said Judson. 

He reached out a long arm and detained 
the receding Roberts by the simple process 
of seizing the tail of his coat. Even in his 
moods of normaley there was never any- 
thing aloof and reticent about Judson Coker; 
he was always ready to chat anywhere at 
any time with anyone; and now his accident 
had brought about in him a still greater urge 
toward loquacity. Shocks affect different 
people in different ways. Judson’s had left 
him bubblingly confidential. 

“Do you mean to tell me honestly, as 
man to man,” he demanded incredulously, 
“that you have never heard the name Jud- 
son Coker before?”’ 

“INO site 

“Don’t you ever read Broadway Badi- 
nage?” 

SON iOpSite 

“Nor Town Gossip?” 

“No, sir.’ 

The failure of this literacy test fseeined to 
discourage Judson. He released the butler’s 
coat tail and relapsed into a moody silence. 

“Shall I bring you a whisky and soda, 
sir?”’ asked Roberts. 

It had come home to him by this time 
that the young visitor was not wholly him- 
self, and remorse swept over him. Long ere 
this, he told himself, he should have been 
playing the part of a kindly physician. 

The question restored Judson’s cheerful- 
ness immediately. It was the sort of ques- 
tion that never failed to touch a chord in 
him. 

“My dear old chap, you certainly may,” 
he responded with enthusiasm. “I’ve been 
wondering when you were going to lead the 
conversation round to serious subjects. Fix 
it pretty strong, will you? Not too much 
water and about the amount of whisky that 
would make a rabbit bite a bulldog.” 

“Yes,sir. Will youstep inside the house?” 

“No thanks. Sit right here if it’s all the 
same to you.” 

The butler retired, to return a few mo- 
ments later with the healing fluid. He 
found his young friend staring pensively at 
the sky. 

“IT say,’’ said Judson, breathing a satis- 
fied sigh as he lowered his half-empty glass, 
“coming back to that, you were kidding just 
now, weren’t you, when you said you didn’t 
know my name?” 

“No, sir, I assure you.” 

“Well, this is the most extraordinary 
thing I ever heard. You seem to know 
about as much of what’s going on in the 
world as a hen does of tooth powder. Didn’t 
you ever hear of the Silks?” 

“Silks, sir?”’ 

“Ves. The Fifth Avenue Silks.” 

SON@sesira 

“Huh! Very famous walking club, you 
know. Used to assemble on Sunday morn- 
ings and parade up Fifth Avenue in silk pa- 
jamas, silk socks, silk hats, and silk um- 
brellas in case it rained. You really never 
heard of them?” 

SNionsinsa $ 

“Well, I’m darned! Doesn’t that just 
show you what fame is? I shouldn’t have 
thought there was an educated man in the 
country who hadn’t heard of the Silks. We 
got a whole page in three Sunday maga- 
zine sections the week the police stopped us.” 

“Indeed, sir?” 

“We certainly did—with a picture of me. 
I founded the Silks, you know.” 

ies reine 

“Oh, yes; I’ve done a good deal of that 
sort of thing. I went up in an aéroplane 
once, scattering dollar bills over the city. 
I’m surprised you’ve not heard of me.” 

“We live very much out of the great 
world down here, sir.” 

“T suppose you do,” said Judson, cheered 
by this solution. ‘‘Yes, I guess that must 
be it. Quite likely you might not have 
heard of me if that’s so. But you can take 
it from me that I’ve done a lot of things in 
my time. Clever things, you know, that 
made people talk. If it hadn’t been for me 
I don’t suppose the custom of wearing the 
handkerchief up the sleeve would ever have 
been known in America.” 

“Indeed, sir?” 
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“T assure you.” 

To some men these reminiscences might 
have proved enthralling; but not to one 
who, like Roberts, was in the middle of 
Chapter XI of Sand and Passion and 
wanted to get back to it. He removed the 
decanter gently from the reach of Judson’s 
clutching hand and tactfully endeavored to 
end the conversation. 

“T made inquiries, sir, and was informed 
that Mr. West was last seen walking in the 
direction of the lake. Perhaps if jyou would 
care to look for him there —— 

Judson rose. 

“You’re perfectly right,’ he said ear- 
nestly; “absolutely right. I’ve got to see 
old Bill immediately. Came here specially 
to see him. No time to lose. Which way is 
this lake?”’ 

“Over yonder, sir. Ah, but here 
is Mr. West, coming up the drive.” 

ia9 Eh av 9 

“Mr. West, sir, coming up the drive.” 

And having indicated Bill’s approaching 
figure to the visitor, who was peering 
vaguely in every direction but the right 
one, Roberts withdrew into the house. He 
paused in the hall to telephone to the oc- 
cupants of the local garage that there was 
man’s work for them to do in Mr. Para- 
dene’s front garden, then returned to the 
pantry and resumed his reading. 

It was the unwelcome arrival on its 
grassy shores of Professor Appleby and the 
boy Horace that had driven Bill from the 
lake. He was in no mood for conversation, 
for it had suddenly become plain to him 
that he had got to do some very tense 
thinking. Events since his coming to Mr. 
Paradene’s house had marched so rapidly 
that he had not had leisure until this mo- 
ment to appreciate the problems and com- 
plexities with which life had filled itself. 
Brooding now upon these, he could see that 
fate had maneuvered him into a position 
where he was faced with the disagreeable 
necessity of being in two places at one and 
the same time. Obviously, if his newly 
displayed enthusiasm for toil was to carry 
weight, he must enter Uncle Cooley’s office 
immediately. Obviously, also, if he entered 
Uncle Cooley’s office immediately, he could 
not take Judson off for a fishing trip. If he 
went off now upon a fishing trip, what, 
would Uncle Cooley think of him? And 
conversely, if he canceled the fishing trip, 
what could Alice Coker feel but that he had 
failed her in her hour of need after buoying 
her up with airy promises? Bill staggered 
beneath the burden of the problem, and 
was so preoccupied that Judson had to call 
him twice before he heard him. 

“Why, hullo, Judson! What on earth 
are you doing here?” 

He wrung the hand of the founder of the 
Fifth Avenue Silks with considerable ani- 
mation. Since their somewhat distant talk 
on the telephone that morning his mental 
attitude toward Judson had changed a 
good deal. In his capacity of practically 
accepted suitor of Sister Alice, Bill had 
taken on a sort of large benevolence toward 
her entire family. He found himself glow- 
ing with brotherly affection for Judson, and 
even conscious of a certain timid desire to 
fraternize with the redoubtable J. Birdsey. 

He massaged Judson’s shoulder lovingly. 
Quite suddenly it had come to him that the 
problem which had been weighing him 
down was no problem at all. He had been 
mistaken in supposing that two alternatives 
of action presented themselves. Now that 
the sudden spectacle of Judson had, so to 
speak, stressed the Coker motif in the 
rhythm of life, he saw clearly that there was 
only one course for him to pursue. At 
whatever cost to himself and his financial 
future, he must keep faith with Alice. The 
fishing trip was on, the spectacular entry 
into the pulp-and-paper business off. 

“Hullo, Bill, o’ man,” said Judson. 
“ Just the fellow I want tosee. Asa matter 
of fact, I came out here specially to see you. 
Had a bit of a smash,” he added, indicating 
the débris. 

“Good heavens!’ Bill quivered with a 
cold dismay at the thought of her brother 
having motor smashes. ‘‘Youaren’t hurt?” 

“No; just joggled a bit. Say, listen, 
Bill, Alice has been tipping me off about 
what’s happened at home. There’s no mis- 
take about this fishing trip, is there? Be- 
cause if there is I’m in very hollandaise. A 
week at the old lady’s would finish me.” 

“That’s all right.’’ Bill patted his shoul- 
der. ‘I promised Alice and that’s enough. 
The thing’s settled.’’ Bill hesitated blush- 
fully for a moment. “Judson, old man,” 
he went on, his voice trembling, “T asked 
her to be my wife.” ; 
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“Breakfast every morning at 7:30 iy, 
can believe it,” said Judson. “And 1, 
ing on the farm all day.” 

“To be my wife,” repeated Bill i 
slightly louder tone. 

“And it there’s one thing that give 
the pip,” said Judson, “‘it’s messing ¢5y 
with a bunch of pigs and chickens. ar 

“T asked Alice to marry me.’ ‘ 

“And then family prayers, you k: 
and hymns and things. I couldn’t sta 
o’ man; simply couldn’t stand it.” | 

“She wouldn’t give mea definite ansy >, 

“Who wouldn’t?” bie 

“ Alice.” if 

“What about?” 

Bill’s attitude of general benevolence 9 
ward the Coker family began to unde) ; 
slight modification. Some of its mem |x 
he felt, could be a little trying at time 

CONE asked your sister Alice to marry} 
he said coldly. “But she wouldn’t acti’ h 
promise.’ 

“Well, that’s fine,” said J udson. « 
mean, you can get out of it all rig | 
what?” 

Revolted as Bill was—and he gazed Ak 
friend with a chilly loathing that mh 
have wounded a more sensitive man- j 
determination was not weakened. Jui) 
might have rather less soul than a pari 
larly unspiritual wart hog, but he | 
mained Alice’s brother. 

“Wait here,” he said stiffly. 
and see my uncle.” | 

ce Why 2 a” F 

To tell him about this fishing trip. | 

“Does he want to come, too?” ai) 
Judson, perplexed. 

‘He wants me to go to work in his 0» 
at once, and I must tell him that it | 
have to be postponed.” 

Mr. Paradene had left the study | 
Bill got there, but familiarity with his ha | 
told Bill where to look. He found hiri 
the library, perilously perched upon a | 
ladder, browsing on a volume he had} 
tracted from an upper shelf. 

“Uncle Cooley.” 


“T mus P 


| 
} 


Mr. Paradene gazed down from | 
heights. He replaced the book : wl 
scended. 


“T wanted to see you, William,” he { 
“Sit down. I was just going to ring 
Roberts to tell you to come here.” | 
lowered himself into the deep chair 
had been the object of little Cooley’s re 
attentions. “I have a suggestion to ma) 

“What I wanted to say a | 

“Shut up!”’ said Mr, Paradene. | 

Bill subsided. His uncle scrutinized 
closely. There was something appraisin 
his glance. 

“T wonder if you have any sense at < 
he. said. 

“T — 


“Shut up!” said Mr. Paradene. 

He sniffed menacingly. Bill began 
wish that he had some better news for 
fiery little man than the information t 
he proposed to abandon the idea of w 
and go fishing. 

““You’vealways been bone-idle,”’ resur 
Mr. Paradene, “like all the rest of 
family. But there’s no knowing whether: 
might not show some action if you were 
to it. How would you like me to conti 
your allowance for another three mon 
or so?”’ 

“Very much,” said Bill. 

“Mind you, you’d have to do some 
to earn it.” 

“Certainly,” agreed Bill. “After I co 
back from this fishing 

“T can’t go myself,” said Mr. Parad 
meditatively, ‘‘and I ought to send sot 
one. There’s something wrong somewher 

“You see te 

“Shut up! Don’t interrupt! This is’ 
position: The returns of my London brai 
aren’t at all satisfactory. Haven’t been 
a long time. Can’t make out why. | 
manager there struck me as a very shre 
fellow. Still, there’s no getting away fr 


RY) 


‘it, the profits have been falling off bac 


I’m going to send you to London, Willie 
to look into things.’ 
“London?” Raid Bill blankly. 
“Fxactly.” 
“When do you want me to go?” 
“At once.’ 
“But 
““You’re wondering,” said Mr. Parade 
placing an erroneous construction on 
nephew’s hesitation, “just exactly wha 
expect you to do when you get to Lond 
Well, frankly, I don’t know myself, 2 
I don’t quite know why I’m sending y 
I suppose it’s just with the faint hope 
(Continued on Page 104) 
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The exchange of photographs 
at graduation time has rightly 
become a universal custom be- 
cause it provides a graceful way 
of acknowledging friendships. 

In order that those who expect 
your portrait may not be dis- 
appointed— 

Phone your photographer 


now. 


Dhere’s a photographer in your-town 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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A Vacation. 


in The 
“Charmed Land” 


HE wonder of the “Charmed 
Land” is the accessibility of all 
its delightful vacation spots in a re- 
gion of snow-capped mountains, 
evergreen forests and inland seas. 
Within a few hours of metropolitan 
Seattle and her interesting sister 
cities you have it all. 
Mount Rainier with its alpine meadows 
and flowers, glaciers and midsummer 


snow coasting. Mount Baker Forest Re- 


serve is another wonderland. 

The majestic Cascades with their towering white 
peaks, thunderingwaterfalls and tumbling streams. 

The rugged mass of the Olympic Mountains, 
with highways and trails cut through the virgin 
wilderness to the rim of the Pacific. 

_ Myriad sparkling lakes, including world- 
famous Chelan and Crescent. Puget Sound, a pic- 
turesque land-locked sea with its unmatched San 
Juan Archipelago and the fjords of Hood's Canal. 

In this Surpassing Playground you can choose be- 
tween motoring over paved roads through a scenic 
wonderland, golf on evergreen courses, yacht- 
ing, salt water, lake and stream fishing; mountain 
climbing, hiking, camping, surf bathing and a 
surprising diversity of vacation attractions. 

No midday heat. The average temperature for 
June, July and August is 62 degrees. You will 
sleep under blankets every night. 

The low round-trip summer excursion fares to the 


Pacific Northwest are only a little more than 
the regular one-way fare. Ask your ticket agent. 


Make SEATTLE your head- 
quarters while vacationing 
in the Pacific Northwest 


oammememme FILL IN AND MAlLamm meme ee 
Chamber of Commerce, 
gto Arctic Building, Seattle, Washington 


Send your free 36-page illustrated “Charmed Land”’ 
booklet descriptive of Seattle and the Summer Play- 
ground of America. 


Name... ae 


Street ____ 
City_ 


State 


manded Mr. Paradene warmly. 
downstairs? What fellow? You're gibber- 
ing!” 


Bill hurriedly. 
over there at once.”’ 


business. 
where where I can’t 


safe in London with me as 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
discovering whether you have any intelli- 
gence at all. I certainly don’t expect you to 
solve a mystery that has been puzzling a 
man like Slingsby for two years.” 

“Slingsby?” 

“Wilfrid Slingsby, my London manager. 
Very capable man. I say I don’t expect 
you to go straight over there and put your 
finger on the solution of a problem that has 
baffled a man like Slingsby. All I feel is 
that if you keep your eyes open and try to 
learn something about the business and 
take an interest in its management, you 


may happen by luck to blunder on some 
suggestion which, however foolish in itself, 
might possibly give Slingsby an idea that 
would put him on the right track.” 


“‘T see,’’ said Bill. 
The estimate of his potentialities as factor 
in solving the firm’s little difficulties was 


not a flattering one, but he had to admit 
that it was probably more or less correct. 


“Tt’ll be good training for you. You can 


go and see Slingsby and he can tell you 
something about the business. 
all help,’ said Mr. Paradene with a chuckle, 


That will 


“when you come back here and start ad- 


dressing envelopes.” 


Bill hesitated. 

“T’d like to go, Uncle Cooley if 
“There’s a boat on Saturday.” 

““T wonder if I could have half an hour to 


think it over.” 


“Think it over!’”’ Mr. Paradene swelled 


ominously. “What do you mean, think it 
over? Do you understand that I am offer- 
ing you 


” 


“Oh, yes, I quite see that—it’s only —— 


Look here, let me just pop downstairs and 
speak to a fellow.” 


“What are you talking about?” de- 
“Why 


He would have spoken further, but Bill 


was already at the door. With a deprecat- 
ing smile in his uncle’s direction, intended 
to convey the message that all would come 
right in the future, he edged out of the room. 


“‘Judson,”’ he said, reaching the hall and 


looking about him. 


He perceived that his friend was engaged 


at the telephone. 


, 


‘Half a minute,’ said Judson into the 


instrument. “‘Here’s Bill West. Just talk- 
ing to Alice,” he explained over his shoul- 
der. “‘Father’s come home and he says it’s 
all right about that trip.” 


‘“Ask her to ask him if it will be as good if 
I take you over to London instead,”’ said 
“My uncle wants me to go 


“London?”’ Judson shook his head 


mournfully. ‘‘Nota chance! My dear old 


chap, you’re missing the whole point of this 
The idea is to dump me some- 


” 


“Tell her to tell him,” urged Bill fever- 


ishly, “‘that I will pledge my solemn word 
that you shan’t have a cent of money or a 


drop of drink from the time you start to the 
day you get back. Say you’ll be just as 


Judson did not permit him to finish the 
sentence. 

“Genius!’’ murmured he, a smile of in- 
finite joy irradiating his face. ‘Absolute 
genius! I should never have had the gall to 
think up anything like that.’’ His face 
clouded again. ‘I doubt if it’ll work, 
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though. Father’s not a chump, you know. 
Still, I'll try it.” 

There was a telephonic interval, at the 
end of which Judson relaxed and reported 
progress. 

“‘She’s gone to ask him. But I doubt— 
I very much doubt Hullo?” He 
turned to the telephone again and listened 
for a space. He handed the instrument to 
Bill. ‘‘She wants to speak to you.” 

Bill took the telephone with trembling 
hands. 

“Yes?” he said devoutly. Impossible to 
say anything as coarsely abrupt as hello. 

The musical voice of Alice Coker trilled 
at the other end of the wire. 

“Who is that?” 

“It’s me—er—Bill.” 

““Oh, Mr. West,’ said Alice, ‘I’ve been 
speaking to father about Judson going to 
London with you.” 

ce Yes? ” 

“He was very much against it at first, but 
when I explained to him that you would take 
such great care of Juddy ——”’ 

“Oh, I will! I will!” 

“You really will see that he has no money 
ener N Meee 

“Not a cent!” 

“And nothing to drink?” 

“Not a drop!” 

“Very well, then, he may go. Thank you 
so much, Mr. West.’’ 

Bill was beginning to try to put into neat 
phrases the joy he felt at the thought of do- 
ing the least service for her, but a distant 
click told him that his eloquence would be 
wasted. He hung up the receiver emo- 
tionally. ; 

“Well?” said Judson anxiously. 

“Tt’s all right.” 

Judson uttered a brief whoop of ecstasy. 

“Bill, you’re a marvel. The way you 
pulled that stuff about not letting me have 
any money! As solemn as a what-d’you- 
call-it! That was what turned the scale. 
As quick a bit of thinking as I ever struck,” 
said Judson with honest admiration. “‘Gosh, 
what a time we'll have in London! There’s 
a place I’ve always wanted tosee. All those 
historic spots you read about in the English 
novels, you know—Romano’s, the Savoy 
bar and all that. Bill, o’ man, we’ll paint 
that good old city bright scarlet from end 
to end.” 

It became apparent to the horrified Bill 
that young Mr. Coker had got an entirely 
wrong angle on the situation. Only too 
plainly, it was shown by his remarks, the 
divine Alice’s deplorable brother had mis- 
taken his recent promises for mere persi- 
flage, evidently holding them to be nothing 
but part of a justifiable ruse to assist a pal. 
He choked. 

“Do you really think,” he said slowly, 
struggling with his feelings, ‘‘that I would 
deceive that sweet girl?” 

“You betcher!’’ said Judson sunnily. 

For a long moment Bill eyed him in cold 
silence. Then, still without speaking, he 
strode off up the stairs to inform Mr. Para- 
dene that his services were at his disposal. 


Iv 


OWN on the lawn that ran beside the 

lake Professor Appleby paced to and 
fro with the boy Horace.. His white head 
was bent, and one viewing them from afar 
would have said that the venerable old man 
was whispering sage counsel into his young 
friend’s ears—words of wisdom designed to 
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shape and guide his future life. Andee | 
was. 

“Now listen to me, kid,’ he was si 
“and get this into your nut. I’ve got you 
good and solid in this joint, and now it’s 
to you. You don’t want to hang arov' 
here picking daisies. A nice quick clean- 
that’s what we want from you, young ma) 

The boy nodded briefly. The mi 
prophet continued: 

“It’s got to be an inside job, of cour 
but I’ll have Joe the Dip get in touch w 
you and stand by in case you need hi, 
Not that the party’s likely to get rough 
you only do your end of the thing w: 
bungling it. Still, it’s as well to hay 


probably have lots of good things t 
That’s the trouble with you—you 
too much of your stomach. If you we 
to yourself you'd lie back in a chair st 
yourself forever, without giving a th 
to the rest of the gang. You can’t rm 
business that way. Just remember { 
we're waiting outside and that wha 
want is quick action.” ; 

“Tt’s no good rushing me,” protest 
Horace. “I mayn’t be able to do anythi 
for weeks. Got to fix up a house par 
haven’t I, so there’ll be lots of wom 
around with joolry?”’ i | 

Professor Appleby clutched his i 
beard in anguish. j 

“Gosh darn it,” he moaned, “are y, 
really so dumb or are you just pretendin | 
Haven’t I told you a dozen times that 1) 
aren’t after jewels this time? You dor! 
suppose a hermit like old Paradene giy 
house parties to women, do you? Didn’| 
tell you till I was hoarse that what }| 
want is those books of his?” | 

“T thought you were kidding,” plead 
Horace. ‘‘What’s the use of a bunch | 
books?” 

“Tf you'll just do as you’re told and n. 
try to start thinking for yourself,” said Pi 
fessor Appleby severely, ““we may g 
somewhere. Those books may not lo 
good to a little runt like you who does 
think of anything outside of what’s 1 
dinner, but let me tell you that there isi 
one of them that isn’t worth four figuri 
and lots of them are worth five.” | 

“That so?”’ said Horace, impressed. _ 

“Tt certainly is. And what you’ve got | 
do is to snoop around and find out jt 
where the best of them are kept and th 
get away with them. See?” 

“Sure!” 

“Tt oughtn’t to be hard,” said Profess 
Appleby. ‘‘You’ve got the run of t 
place.. Everything’s certainly working ni 
and smooth. The old man swallowed thc 
references of yours hook, line and sinker 

“Well, why wouldn’t he? Gee!” said H 
ace with feeling. ‘‘When I think of all t 
Sunday schools I’ve had to go to to get’em 

Professor Appleby frowned. The boy 
tone offended him. 

“‘Horace,’’ he said chidingly, “you mu 
not speak in that way. If you’re going 
say a single word against your Sund 
school I just won’t listen! Do you get m 
you little shrimp, or have I got to clun 
you one on the side of the bean?” 

“T get you,” said Horace. 


oe 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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mtrol enough to figure that starting a row 
ith me ain’t gonna help Dimple’s game 
ne, even with the Standard Oil and Iowa 
ilroad head start I gave her with the soup. 
hem Englishmen like quiet and rawther 
tle of that, so the misses just grates her 
eth and lets me roll my hoppy hoop for 
while. 

“MeGullible,”’ I goes on, ‘thinks that 
1e-club and one-diamond invitation for a 
y-trump is the humming bird’s ga- 
shes ig 

“Eh, which?”’ interrupts Basil. 

“The eel’s ear muffs,’ I explains in sim- 
er language. “I think you fellers call it 
1e whole top.” 

“Whole top?” repeats the noble lord. 
Oh, yes. Top hole, you mean?” 

“That’s it,” says I. “I was just putting 
e reverse American on it. To get back to 
one double. I knows Proctor don’t 
ree with McGullible, but when you con- 
Jers that Mac beat that blah-brain 
yenty-eight straight rubbers in the Medi- 
ne Hat Sweepstakes back in ’89 you can 
sy see what a sucker anybody’d be to use 
roctor’s book even to heave at a cat. Am 
right? ’’ 

“Well,” returns Tummy-Palmer, “I don’t 
10w nothing about Proctor; but seeing you 
a member of Parliament, I should say 
yu ain’t.” 

“Good!” I exclaims. 


“T must jot that 


1d tell it to the President tomorrow at the. 


nochle game. I heard the wife asking you 
while back what you thought of the one- 
yuble take-out. You for it?” 

“Oh, yes,” says he. “It’s a good conven- 
on, I think, even if they is many chances 
leaving your partner with a terrible hand 
. play.” 

“Right-o, old topper,” I comes back; 
but that ain’t half as terrible as having 
yur partner forget to take you outta the 
yuble.”’ 


“T wouldn’t never do that,’ titters 
lidgie. 
“T hopes not,’ I remarks. “Lola 


(eSchmidkunz was the last partner to do 
to me. I think it’s a shame the way her 
isband runs around, and she ain’t been 
2ad six months.”’ 

I can see Kate struggling with one of 
lem suppressed desires to widow herself 
ith a carver, but you gotta give it to that 
ul. She can do anything with her temper 
tat Mathewson could with a baseball. 
“Suppose,”’ says she, “‘we have arubber.”’ 
“Sure,” I backs her up. “‘Come on and 
atch McGullible’s favorite studnut play 
eys, four spots and finifs so’s to make 
ums outta aces, jacks and queens.” 
“God save the king!’’ mutters Sir Basil. 


qr 


‘spewed they is fixing up the table I 

drifts upstairs to get some smokes and 
ids Dawkins helping hisself to a shot 
itta my prewar. He almost strangles 
hen he pipes me, but right away I puts 
'm on his ease. 

“Go to it, bo,’ says I. “That’s a bottle 
‘ hooch I been afraid of. It don’t smell 
nod to me.” 

“Heavings!”’ gurgles Dawkins, turning 
‘e color of seasick putty. ‘‘’Tain’t wood 
‘cohol, sir, is it?” 

“That,” I answers, jovial, “remains for 
yu to see. If you’re able to in the morn- 
ig, it ain’t.” 

Leaving Basil’s man to sweet dreams, I 
pes down to the living room, where the 
art and the women is all set and waiting 
i the old master. 

“Well,” I inquires, ‘‘what we gonna play 
{r—the usual dollar a point?” 

“Yeh,” returns Kate, ‘“‘the usual dollar 
{point you play for.” 

“A shilling a hundred’ll do for me,” re- 
rks Tummy-Palmer. 

“What’s that in money?”’ I asks. 

“A quarter of a cent a point,”’ snaps the 
es, and me, figuring the strain’s getting 
much for her, don’t say nothing else on 
e subjects. 

We draws for partners and, as luck 
uldn’t have it, I gets Midgie for a 
my. She’s that no matter which of us 
bs off the bid. 

The first deal comes to me and I gets a 
ell hand—for rummy. The highest card 
the mess is a nine, and that’s in the weak 
it, clubs. 

“Pass for a purpose,” I announces. 
Purpose?’ queried Sir Basil. ‘‘What 


ose? 


“The purpose of passing,” I explains. 
“Tt’s a signal to myselfs that I ain’t got 
nothing.” 

Tummy-Palmer looks kinda disgusted 
and acts like he’s gonna say something, but 
he don’t. An English gent can’t eat a guy’s 
beef and then start beefing at him. 

Kate bids one without. Midgie does what 
the barber shop gets for letting the show at 
the opry house put a twenty-four-sheet in 
the window, and Basil goes to two no- 
trumps. 

It’s a cinch that the frau and the noble 
lord is got the picture gallery between ’em, 
so I bids three clubs just for a force-up. 

“You mean four, don’t you?” inquires 
Tummy-Palmer. 

“What for?”’ I comes back. “You only 
bid two without, didn’t you?” 

“Yeh,” admits Basil, “‘but three clubs 
won’t top two—no, old dear.”’ 

“The heck! When did Congress pass 
that bill?” 

“Three clubs,” explains the guest, ‘“‘is 
only eighteen points; two no-trumps is 
twenty. Right? You wouldn’t expect a 
bid of eighteen to be better than one of 
twenty, would you?” 

That’s a new one on me and also on the 
gals. I dopes it that that must be the Eng- 
lish way of scoring, and while it sounds 
reasonable enough I’m too good a hundred 
per center to let any perfidious Album come 
over and propagand our way of playing 
bridge without no struggles. 

“What you say,’ I returns, tactful, 
“may be true in the countries that owe us 
money, but it is a theory we is facing and 
not no conditions. I ask you this: Where is 
this rubber being played? Now think care- 
fully before you answer. Is it being played 
in the United States or in Great Britain?” 

“T like the English way,’ cuts in the 
wife, with a cold glare that’d freeze boiling 
water on the equator. 

“Me, too,”’ seconds Midgie. 

“Allright,” I shrugs, “if you wants to be 
ex-patriots. Four clubs.” 

Kate hesitates a little and then bys. So 
does my partner, and when Basil don’t do 
nothing excepting double I’m just about as 
happy over my hand as a clam at a bake. 

“Well, Midge,” says I, ““what you got 
that’s good for sore eyes?”’ 

“Boric acid,’”’ she answers, but she’s got 
better’n that. She lays down a smear of 
clubs, a blank in hearts, a singleton in 
spades; and my being minus diamonds, the 
situation don’t look so kinky-haired after 
all. Kate’s got the king, jack and another 
club, but Midgie having the ace and queen 
in her flock of trumps, I smother ’em quick, 
me getting in the lead right offa the bat 
when the frau leads a diamond. 

I makes the four-odd without no trou- 
bles, my little trumps making bums outta 
the opposish’s aces and kings like I said I 
was gonna, proving that where they is bull 
they is a way. 

“Well played,” says Sir Basil. 

“Not so good,” I returns, modest, “I 
think on Page 86 of McGullible it shows 
you how to make a little slam with that 
mitt, but I guess I’m getting kinda rusty. 
I’m sorry, partner,’ I goes on, turning to 
Midgie, ‘“‘I lost them extra tricks.” 

“That’s all right,” she answers. “You 
done the best you could. I don’t think you 
wees ’a’ trumped that first diamond lead 
an 2 Se?) 

“How,” I cuts in, “was I gonna get in to 
lead through Kate’s clubs if I didn’t?” 

““Who’s deal is it?’’ answers Midgie. 

We has a long argument and finally de- 
cides that, me having dealt last, the chances 
is it’s up to the wife to flip ’em around this 
time and we compromises on that. For the 
next hour I get a great run of hands; in 
facts they is so good that they stands up 
against alla Midgie’s attacks, and in hardly 
no time I’ve got Sir Basil deep enough in 
the hole to make him put another patch on 
the Tummy-Palmer seat in Yorkshire— 
that is, if we’d been playing with real money 
instead of that appreciated British currency. 

Midgie, however’s, hanging over my head 
like an overdue mortgage, and I expects 
every minute to get thrown for a loss that'll 
turn my velvet into sackcloth and ashes. 
Finally it happens. 

Basil deals and passes. I ain’t got a thing 
in my mitt worth a bid, so I says, “T’ll 
double.” 

Kate bys and I’m hoping that Midgie’ll 
do the same, but she don’t. She studies 
the cards hard, sighs a coupla times and 
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A 


Good Ad 


They say—But that’s not why men are flocking 
y 


to Palmolive Shaving Cream 


By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 
GENTLEMEN: 


Men are everywhere saying that these ads of ours won the 
millions to Palmolive Shaving Cream. 

But stop and think. We just briefly tell the truth. The truth 
is what makes these ads so attractive. 

Then comes atest. Suppose men found our claims unjusti- 
fied, what of our ads then? 


The reasons in the Cream 


No. This Cream’s success—a business sensation—is due 
to the Cream itself. The qualities that win were worked out 
in the laboratory. 

Back of them lie sixty years of soap making. Palmolive 
Shaving Cream is a long-time development. It grew through 
other successes, one of which has become the leading toilet 
soap of the world. 

With all that skill and experience, we made up 130 formulas 
before we attained a Shaving Cream like this. 


Learn the true reasons 


Ask for this free test. Shave ten times in this delightful way 
and learn why men adopt it. Words can’t win men to quit 
their former soaps for this. 

Do this because millions have just found a way to new and 
amazing delights. Do it in justice to yourself, in kindness to us. 


Cut out the coupon as a reminder. 


Five things men wanted 


4—Its extra-strong bubbles form 
wedges to hold the hairs erect 
for cutting. 


1—Palmolive Shaving Cream mul- 
tiplies itself in lather 250 times. 


2—Itsoftens the beardinone minute. 


3—It maintains its creamy fullness 
for ten minutes on the face. 


5—Its palm and olive oil content 
brings fine after-effects. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive 
After Shaving Talc—especially for men. Doesn’t show. Leaves the skin 
smooth and fresh, and gives that well-groomed look. Try the sample we 
are sending free with the tube of Shaving Cream. 

There are new delights here for every man who shaves. Please let us 
prove them to you. Clip coupon now. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM _ 


LOPS A VE SuF-R EE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 
Simply insert your name and address and mail to 
Address for residents of Wisconsin,T he Palmolive 
Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, is., 
Dept. B-773. Address for residents other than Wis- 
consin, The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), 360 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl., Dept. B-773. 


© P. Co. 1924 
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i Good Com 
Your Onice 


of Blaw: Knox Steel Buildings 


ATISFACTION with every 

detail is evidenced by this 
letter from The Eaton Axle & 
Spring Co., Cleveland. 


While they can well afford any 
kind of structure, they quick- 
ly recognized the practical 
economy, flexibility and 
mediate use of Blaw-Knox 
Better Buildings. Decreased in- 
vestment, with long service, is 
welcomed by Eaton Axle and 
by all successful companies. 


Whetheryouneedasmallshop, 
warehouse, or complete plant 
—you save the Blaw-Knox way. 
Hundreds of satisfied users will 
verify your choice. 


IATL es 


Exclusive features of Blaw- 
Knox Better Buildings make 
them preferred. 

Leakproof skylights (patented) 
are obtainable only in Blaw- 
Knox Buildings. They are so 
built into the roof sheets that 
water can’t come thru. 

Steel sash is used at will. 

An unbroken galvanized coat- 
ing protects the copper-bearing 
steel sheets from rust and as- 
sures years of service. 

You profit by: Low first cost. 
Quick delivery. Easy erection. 
Economically expanded or 
sub-divided. Moved without 
waste. Rust proof. Leakproof. 


You May Pay As You Earn 


A small cash payment—the balance as you earn. This finance 
plan makes possible thousands of building operations. 


Every Industrial Executive Should Have These Booklets. 
Send for Them Today 


“The General Manager Solves the Building Problem” is an interesting 


recital of the practical application of Blaw-Knox Better Buildings. 
Blaw-Knox Building Finance Plan”’ 


“The 


discusses finance as it relates to 


buildings. Tell us about the buildings you need—and for what purpose 


you need them. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, 661 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEW YORK 
30 East 42nd Street 
BUFFALO 
622 Genesee Building 


BIRMINGHAM 
1511 American Trust Building 
CHICAGO 
Peoples Gas Building 


DETROIT 
Lincoln Building 
BALTIMORE 
Bayard and Warner Streets 
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finally bids two diamonds. That’s a cuckoo 
fourth hand bid, considering we need a 
whole frame and that they is a chance it’ll 
open things up again for the wife and 
Tummy-Palmer, but it just happens that 
nobody ain’t got another word to say and 
Midgie gets the play. 

“Tl lay my cards down,” says I, “as a 
matter of forms; but if you can get a trick 
outta ’em, I’ll walk around the room on my 
left eyebrow.” 

“What?”’ gasps the gal, but I don’t give 
her no time to weep no more, my lady. I 
ain’t even got the heart to be seen near the 
mitt I’m presenting to her, so I excuses 
myselfs and ducks out on the porch for 
three fingers of fresh air the A. T. & T. 
ain’t using. 

When I gets back Midgie’s taking in her 
second and last trick, the other eleven being 
stacked up neat in front of the noble lord. 
She looks at me vicious, like it was my fault 
I didn’t have nothing decent dealt to me. 

“What'd you have anyways?” I yelps 
kinda sore myself. ‘‘What’s the idea of 
bidding a fourth hand when you ain’t got 
nothing?” 

“Diamonds was the best I had,’’ comes 
back Midgie. ‘Nine high, five times.” 

“You didn’t have to bid, did you?” I 
shouts. 

“T hadda take you outta the double, 
didn’t I?” she shouts right back. 

“Double?” Idemands. ‘‘What double?” 

“You doubled Sir Basil, didn’t you?” 
snaps Midgie. 

“Well, I’m damned,” says I, beginning 
to get wise. ‘‘ Know what he bid?” 

“T don’t remember,’”’ mumbles the mi- 
nus; “but you doubled and I hadda take 
you out, the which I did with my best suit.” 

“Basil,’’ I explains, patient, ‘‘passed. I 
doubled his pass. You got a idea you gotta 
take me outta the double of a pass?” 

“Tf you’d cut out your silliness,” butts in 
the misses, “you wouldn’t confuse people 
and this wouldn’t ’a’ happened.” 

“T suppose,” I returns, sarcastic, ‘“‘ac- 
cording to the rules on page gimel, if you 
got dimples you don’t have to know what 
suit the dealer’s bidding, huh?” 

“All I knows,” says Midgie, sullen, 
that you gotta take your partner outta one 
double and I done it.”’ 

“What,” I inquires, “made you think it 
was a double of one? How’d you know 
Basil didn’t start out with five spades?’’ 

‘“He’s too much of a gentleman,”’ returns 
Midgie, with a toss of her vacuum. 


Or 


Iv 


HE game busts up at the end of the 

rubber, and a guy that’d just got a com- 
mutation ticket instead of a one-way ride 
on the electric chair couldn’t ’a’ been any 
more relieved than Tummy-Palmer. I 
never seen a bird suffer the way that lad 
done between my ballyhoo blah-baa and 
Midgie’s moron glacés. It musta taken, at 
the leastest, eleven generations of holding 
yourself in.to keep Basil from turning over 
the bridge table and exiting through the 
window. 

Not being particularly anxious for no 
private session with Kate, I sticks around, 
after the ladies have beaten it to the hay, 
for a smoke with the Bart. I’m beginning 
to feel kinda sorry for the way I been treat- 
ing the lad, but he won’t let me stay that 
way. 

“Charming woman,’ 
hisself. 

“Midgie?”’ I inquires. 

“JT was speaking of Mrs. O’Day,” 
Basil. “Don’t you think?” 

“T’ve thought so ten years,’’ I comes 
back, cold, ‘‘and I got a copyright on that 
think,” I finishes, significant. I’ve seen too 
many of them English parlor comedies in 
my times and I ain’t gonna take no chances 


’ he remarks, like to 


says 


7 | 


May 31,194 


| 


of letting Tummy-Palmer even get n; 
the idea that I’m one of them eabyegolt 
meal tickets that’ll stand around and le 
sofa slicker make a triangle outta him. | 
been a little peeved all evening at the Ww 
he’ s been making up to Kate and I mij} 

a’ started something if I’d been the dial 
pa bit jealous. 

“Miss Midgie,” switches the noble lo, 
“must be extremely wealthy, what w 
railroads and 

“Yeh,” I cuts in, sore enough to wan 
hurt, “what with railroads and what wi, 
If trunk lines was selling for three cent), 
gross, Midgie wouldn’t be able to buy. 
spike , without a first and second mo) 
gage.” 

“T see,” says Sir Basil, after a bit. ay 
was spoofing me about the Standard Oil | 
the rest.” 

“How was I spoofing you?” I wants 
know. “I was just kidding kinda privs. 
with Midgie. I didn’t know you was int) 
ested in a stenog’s business affairs?” — 

“You mean,” gasps Tummy-Palm) 
‘‘the young person is employed at a wage | 

“The lady,” I shoots right back, ‘ as 
they anything wrong with that, outside of 
being honest?” 

“bute shou 


“No,” says he, slow; 
have been informed. an 

“Let’s turn in,” I snaps. 

We walks, without speaking, to the sta 
leading to the bedrooms, and I starts — 
switch out the lights on the first floor, ] 
stead I hits the wrong button, the one th| 
turns ’em all out above. Before I has. 
chance to correct the error they is a wi. 
moan, followed by a terrible shriek li 
somebody’s being butchered upstairs. 

“What’s that?”’ whispers Basil. 

“Must be Dawkins,” I answers. “Hi 
the only man there.” 

We rushes up the steps, without ev 
thinking of zipping on the lights and erash 
the valet’s room. It’s as dark as the insi_ 
of a black cat in a caved-in tunnel, a) 
they ain’t nothing to be seen; but they 
plenty to be heard. 

“T’m blind!” bellows Dawkins. “ 
poisoned me with that whisky.” 

Then I remembers the wood-alcohol g| 
I’d pulled on the boy and busts out laug 
ing, at the same times turning on the ligh 
The cuckoo’d kept ’em burning all night 
make sure he was able tosee right along, a. 
naturally when I flicked ’em off downsta 
he figured his lamps had blown out. 

Even with the glims again workir 
Dawkins don’t calm down none. He er} 
and begs to be taken away, saying I w 
trying to blind him and such histori: 
ravings. I just keeps laughing all the whi 
and that finally gets Basil’s nanny. 

“Pack our things,” he says curt to | 
valet, and then he turns to me. eit 
this minute,’’ he announces, “‘got a messa 
from the embassy. I must leave at once 

“Sorry,” I tell him. ‘If you’ll excuse1 
I'll go downstairs and tip the lad libe: 
that brung it.” 

Midgie and Kate being in a far wing 
the hut don’t hear none of the goings o 
and sending Basil and his man on their wi 
rejoicing—me doing that—I goes | to bi 
without waking the janes to tell ’em t. 
sad—you should be so—news. 

“Tummy-Palmer’s gone,’ I remark 
cool, at breakfast. “He got a sudden me 
sage from the king or something.” 

“Gone!”’ gasps both women as one ma 
‘What could ’a’ happened?” 

“From what I could make out,” I a! 
swers, ‘‘they is all kinda excitements i 


London. The prince, it seems, went out { 
a ride around the block and came back 0 
the horse.” 
“The same one?” asks Midgie. 
“Clever, that,” says I, patting her han 
“T must jot it. ot 


valist cause, determined to ignore this, to 
hm, fatal decree of the republican as- 
ably. Civil strife was imminent between 
) sixty thousand mulattoes and the forty 
husand creoles, when suddenly, in August, 
jl—and presumably the well-meaning 
tional Assembly had not foreseen this 
‘sequence of its wholesale and undiluted 
»mulgation of unaccustomed liberty—the 
> hundred thousand slaves revolted. 


qr 


‘HE insurrection broke out first on one 
of the plantations near the Cape. There 
‘lave was seen in the early evening, run- 
ig from a shed to which he had ap- 
vently just set fire. The subsequent 
‘ning brought news from other localities 
similar manifestations of insubordination 
1 disquiet, the sudden forerunning gusts 
the tempest which was in a few hours to 
2ep the province. On one plantation the 
ves had spent the night dancing around 
ire. 

Dancing around a fire. 

Jne begins to sense the precarious uncer- 
nty of life in the colony, the constant 
idow darkening the background of all 
ily inter- 
irse, when so 
vial a circum- 
nee, so pleas- 
>; a domestic 
:ctacle as that 
a parcel of 
ves dancing 
yund a fire 
ist be consid- 
d a cause of 
rm and neces- 
ate the send- 
r abroad of 


> 


xious messen- 


is: 
Ine would 
e to know how 
ng already 
ay had been 
neing around 
Iden fires in 
2 jungle, lis- 
aing to old 
ongo war 
ants, shiver- 
f under a pale 
oon at the 
ual of voodoo 
ests, while the 
addening 
umbeats went 
ooming 
rough the 
ght. One 
uld like to ap- 
2ciate the cun- 
ig, the decep- 
n, the silent 
‘twork of 
2paration, the 
nius and in- 
iration, the 
cumulated in- 
ritanece of 
tred and the 
itastic hopes, 
2 tribal memo- 
s and aspira- 
ms behind it all. One would like to havea 
mpse of this spiritual return to ancient 
rica there in distant Santo Domingo. 
Unfortunately one sees only the relapse 
(0 hot-blooded savagery which followed; 
e is made aware only of the fanatic cruel- 
s, the ritualistic atrocities, the ferocious 
ngeances unchained; one learns only of 
im dances around torturing fires, of ghastly 
remonies before tribal altars, of unthink- 
le physical horrors committed in the 
rifying presence of unspeakable banners. 
1e reads, in the report of the Commission- 
; from Santo Domingo to the French 
sembly—which did not appear especially 
»ved—of living bodies incased in planks 
d then sawed in two; of babies carried 
pikes at the head of demented proces- 
ms; of frenzied orgies which transcend 
agination.. One reads other sickening 
ragraphs. 

But in the midst of it all, one is obliged to 
member two things—that the same treat- 
ent was accorded those slaves themselves, 
d there were many, who refused to join 
e insurrection and remained superbly 
yal to their masters; and that there was 
arcely an instance of fiendishly depraved 
uelty in-the uprising of the ‘slaves of 
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Santo Domingo which cannot be dupli- 
cated, if not actually surpassed, in the 
scenes of popular insanity which attended 
the Reign of Terror in the civilized cities of 
France. When one thinks of Santo Domingo 
one must not forget Paris and her prison 
massacres, or Lyons and her “republican 
marriages,’’ or Nantes and her “national 
bath.’”’ And when one thinks of the slave 
leaders of the insurrection one must not 
forget Carrier and Fouquier-Tinville, Marat 
and Robespierre. 

One would do well, in fact, to remember 
Philadelphia, where at a slightly later date 
earnest and pathetically ridiculous Amer- 
ican “republican” patriots gathered an- 
nually at banquets for the purpose of 
commemorating the execution of Louis 
XVI—at which solemn and undeniably 
civilized functions otherwise intelligent citi- 
zens plunged carving knives into the body 
of an emblematic pig and quaffed its blood 
in execration of the “tyrant’’; _ self- 
respecting, Christian citizens of Phila- 
delphia, who danced in a ring afterward 
around the table, wearing red liberty caps, 
very far removed, no doubt, from Tous- 
saint and his Congo rabbles. 


The insurrection, originating near Limbé 
and the Cape, and centering its utmost vio- 
lence and destruction in the regions of Port 
Margot, Petite Anse and the Grand Ravine 
of Limbé, spread throughout the province. 
Plantations, factories, warehouses, cane 
fields—the torch was put to everything. 
Entire families were driven from their 
homes, tracked to their places of panic- 
stricken refuge and butchered. The North- 
ern Plain was a blood-stained desolation of 
flaming ruins. In November, Port-au- 
Prince itself was burned. 

Those colonists who escaped immediate 
massacre found themselves fugitives in a 
land wasted by fire and sword, distracted 
wanderers—men, women and little chil- 
dren—through a hostile countryside, terri- 
fied, fever smitten, starving and destitute. 
The more fortunate ones managed to reach 
the Cape and the protection of its garrison. 
Others succeeded in passing over the border 
into the Spanish province, where, at least, 
there was security from the nightmare. 
Others, again, sought hiding places in the 
forests and jungles, where they were hunted 
down relentlessly by the pursuing bands, or 
else met the more merciful end afforded by 
hunger, and thirst, and sickness. A few 


came stumbling out at last upon forlorn 
beaches—tattered, emaciated human rem- 
nants scanning an empty horizon, or lum- 
bering with pitiful cries and imploring 
gestures through the sand after some pass- 
ing ship. Among these was Stephen Jumel. 

On what beach, or in what company, and 
after what vicissitudes, is not known now. 
Always robust and valiant he may not have 
suffered as much as most. One does not 
know, either, how long he waited on that 
beach, whether many ships passed tantaliz- 
ingly beyond his reach, or whether the first 
was the one to send her boat to rescue him, 
attracted by his frantic signals. At all 
events, she took him aboard and carried 
him to St. Helena, her first port of call. 
There he left her, to await a vessel return- 
ing to America or, possibly, to Europe. He 
landed, eventually, at New York, where his 
former business connections held out some 
hope of financial rehabilitation. 


Iv 
T WAS a funny little town when Jumel 
first came to it. Approached from the 
bay—filled with snows, brigs, schooners and 
polaccas, British frigates with blue upper 


Federal Halil, New York, as it Appeared in the Year 1797 


works and French ones carrying red liberty 
caps at the mastheads, Albany sloops bear- 
ing timber, skins and grain to exchange for 
tammies, broadcloths and half-thicks, and 
two-masted piraguas ferrying back and 
forth between Brooklyn or Paulus Hook 
and the city wharves—the most con- 
spicuous feature of the waterfront to at- 
tract the visitor’s attention, the combined 
Riverside Drive and Central Park of that 
day, was the Battery. 

A public walk along the water’s edge 
surmounted by a battery of thirteen guns 
placed en barbetie on a stone platform, be- 
hind which rose a truncated stone tower 
topped by a flagstaff with a golden ball, 
popularly referred to as The Churn. The 
remaining space between these fortifica- 
tions and the Government House, on the 
site of the old Fort George and of the future 
Custom House, was occupied by terraces 
and walks, shaded by elm trees, along which 
the entire population took its ease in the 
cool of the day. In front of Government 
House, a little way back from the Battery 
gardens, stood an elliptical plot of grass 
still spoken of as the Bowling Green, and 
containing the crumbling pedestal of what 
had once been a statue of King George. 
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There Broadway began, a fine wide thor- 
oughfare not yet come into its own as a 
residential avenue, straggling past the 
Common with its gibbet, and dwindling 
soon into a country road leading toward 
Lispenard’s meadows, where one went 
duck shooting and berry gathering. 

On the other side of the Common, des- 
tined to be known in time as City Hall 
Park, was Chatham Street, from which the 
carts started every morning to distribute the 
water taken from the Tea Water Pump— 
for New York could not boast of a system 
of wooden water pipes such as served the 
metropolis of Philadelphia. And from 
Chatham Street one went to Boston, 
through the Bowery Lane, halting to pick 
up passengers for the Boston and Albany 
stage at the Bull’s Head Tavern, which Mr. 
Richard Varian conducted on the property 
owned by a prosperous butcher of the Fly 
Market called Henry Ashdor, or, as some 
people pronounced it, Astor. Or one followed 
the continuation of the Bowery Lane and 
went. to Kings Bridge through McGowan’s 
Pass. Or, at the junction of the Bowery 
and Monument lanes, one turned down the 
latter and went to the village of Greenwich, 
two miles dis- 
tant, stopping 
perhaps at Bran- 
nan’s Tea Gar- 
dens to consume 
iced liquors and 
creams and visit 
the aloes and 
orange trees in 
the greenhouse. 

A pretty 
place, Green- 
wich, just be- 
yond the Min- 
etta Brook to 
the north of Lis- 
penard’s mead- 
ows; noted for 
its salubrious 
climate, a refuge 
in time of pesti- 
lence, adorned 
with handsome 
residences set 
among its 
wooded hills; 
and crowned by 
Colonel Burr’s 
great porticoed 
mansion of Rich- 
mond Hill, where 
a plump rosy lit- 
tle girl of twelve, 
called Theodo- 
sia, sat at the 
head of the table 
and dispensed 
her widowed 
father’s lavish 
hospitality with 
all the grace and 
self-assurance of 
a grown woman 
of the world. 

Brook, mead- 
ows and wooded 

- hills, they have 
all vanished 
now; andsoalso 

has Bayard’s Mount, over to the eastward, 
a landmark of New York in Jumel’s time— 
Bayard’s Mount, or Bunker Hill, situated 
at the spot where now Mulberry Street 
brings its traffic to Grand, incredulous of 
the eminence which once overlooked the 
surrounding countryside, the highest point 
near the city, on which, in 1798, Mr. 
Joseph Delacroix opened his popular resort 
called the Vauxhall Garden, for the enjoy- 
ment of illuminations, fireworks and modest 
refreshments. 

And with Bayard’s Mount another land- 
mark wellknown to Jumel has disappeared — 
the Fresh Water Pond, or Collect, a sheet 
of water in which one fished and upon 
which one skated, where now the Tombs 
prison stands, stonily unconscious of these 
forgotten amenities. Jumel saw it filled in, 
along in 1808, by order of the City Council 
which had lost patience with a population 
which persisted in throwing refuse into it; 
and, already in 1800, he had watched the 
stream which served as its outlet to the 
Hudson through Lispenard’s meadows 
straightened and deepened, and furnished 
with a roadway on either side, so that 
people began to speak of it as the “‘Canal 
Street.” (Continued on Page 114) 
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for The Electric Storage Battery Company 


Manufacturers of Exide Batteries 
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of TIME 


and time is money 


The difference between a good battery and 
a better battery is a matter of time. 


Almost any battery will start and light 
your car for a-while. The proof of merit 
lies in the duration of this service. 


Thousands of drivers will testify to the 
long life of Exide Batteries, and not just 
long life but continuous service, with amaz- 
ingly little interruption and expense 
through repairs. 


It is this rugged tenacity of the Exide that 
makes it such an economy. At the present 
low prices the saving with an Exide by the 
month and by the year of service deserves 
your serious consideration. 


EXIDE PRICES are from $17.65 up, according to size 
and geographical location. You can get the right bat- 
tery for your car at a nearby Exide Service Station. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
In Canada, Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 133-157 Dufferin St., Toronto 
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BATTERIES 


Only a question 
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FOR YOUR RADIO 


After you tune in some distant sta- 
tion, you want to get what you get 
with greatest clearness—and_ this 
means a storage battery with uniform 
current. There is an Exide Radio 
Battery made for each type of tube 
—A batteries for 2-volt, 4-volt and 
6-volt tubes, and the 12-cell B bat- 
tery. Exide Radio Batteries give 
uniform current over a long period 
of discharge and enable you to get 
the most out of your set. You can 
get an Exide at any Radio Dealer’s 
or Exide Service Station. 
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If your 
supply you, we will send two Good- 
year “D 
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Ta-ta-tata, That's bugles. 
And here comes the heavy 
artillery, shooting 


There’s a lot of new re- 
cruits this year, fellows 
that couldn’t reach the 
200-yard stake last season. 
But now they're driving 
like Sarazens with 


Jhe 
GOODSYEAR 
ee 9 
DOLLAR 
‘How that baby travels!” 
That’s what you'll say the 
first time your club takes 

hold of 


Jhe 
GOODSYEAR 
“DOLLAR” 


But distance ain’t all she’s 
got. Your shots fly straight 
down the alley with 


The greens, too, are home, 
sweet home for 


Rolling true and finding 
the cup is cookies for 


The _. 
GOODSYEAR 
“DOLLAR” 


And if you must top ’em 
once in a while, play a ball 
that won't cut—play 


The 
GOODSYEAR 
DOLLAR 
The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company makes 


OODPYEAR 
DOLLAR 
And the Great Lakes Cor- 
poration, manufacturer of 
Swastika clubs, is the sole 

distributor of 


So if you really want to go 
around in at least ten less 
this season, ask your ““pro” 
or dealer in golf supplies 
for the one ball that will 
help you do it— 


Jhe 
GOODSYEAR 
“DOLLAR” 


“pro” or dealer cannot 


ollars” on receipt of $2 


Jackson Boulevard r10 E. 42nd Street 
Chicago 


New York City 


Pacific Coast Distributor 


ALFRED 


H. BULLION COMPANY 


San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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A little later Jumel probably joined his 
fellow citizens in ridiculing the vestry of 
Trinity Church when it saw fit to invade 
that desolate region of brambles and marshes 
just south of the canal and west of Broad- 
way, and proceed with the erection of a 
church which was promptly dubbed St. 
John’s in the Fields, and with the laying 
out of a park which it proposed to call 
St. John’s Park. And having laughed at 
this folly, Jumel lived long enough to see 
the park becoming one of the most ex- 
clusive residential sections in the city; but 
in those earlier days it had not seemed 
likely that the town would ever reach so 
far to the west and north. 

For the town, as Jumel first knew it, its 
residences and countinghouses, its ware- 
houses and shops, its taverns and gardens, 
and its wharves, all lay to the east of 
Broadway, from the Battery up to the 
Bowery Lane. There was no shipping to 
be found in the Hudson, almost no activity 
to take one west of Broadway, unless one 
were bound to Philadelphia by way of the 
ferry from Bussing’s Wharf to Paulus Hook, 
or to Greenwich along the shore road, the 
remains of which are now many blocks 
inland from the river front. One lived on 
Whitehall and State Streets, on Broad and 
Cherry Streets, in little red and yellow 
brick buildings; one did business on Stone 
and Pearl Streets, on Liberty, Wall and 
New, and on Piewoman’s Lane, which is 
now Nassau Street; one went shopping on 
Petticoat Lane, near Whitehall, for amens 
and cordurets, for moreens, rattinets and 
shalloons, for ribdelures, ticklenburgs, vel- 
verets and romals, and for putticals and 
setetersoys; on Water, Front and South 
Streets one found the chandlers and ship- 
ping offices, and the cheap-john auctions, 
with bells and red flags, and vendue 
masters. 

And at Borden’s Wharf and Constable’s, 
at the Exchange, at the Coffee House, at 
the Old and at Coenties slips one found 
the ships themselves, bringing tea, and 
spice, and porcelain, camphor and silk from 
China, coffee, sugar and rum from Antigua 
and St. Kitts, from Jamaica, Guadeloupe 
and Martinique, and loading grain, leather 
and flour, and quintals of fish. There was a 
pleasant smell of tar in the air, of aromatic 
cargoes piled up along the sidewalks, of 
clean fresh canvas in the sailmakers’ lofts; 
a constant clattering of blocks and tackles, 
of mauls and hammers in the shipbuilding 
yardswhere Mr. Cheesman, and Mr. Ackley, 
and Mr. Eckford were so busy; the shiny 
hats and bright shirts of many sailormen 
were in the streets, and a great singing of 
deep-water songs all along the docks. One 
made money, fabulously and decorously, 
and in the evening one strolled gently along 
the Battery. > 


MERCHANT himself, Jumel must have 
fitted in very readily to the life of the 
town. He made himself known, received 
introductions at the Tontine Coffee House, 
where all the business of the port was trans- 
acted, looked up his former connections. 
Perhaps he was given a desk for a while in 
some friendly colleague’s countinghouse. 
He began to make money. i 
Soon he must have been able to afford 
the seven-dollar-a-week luxury of Mrs. 
Loring’s boarding house at the foot of 
Broadway; or possibly that of Corré’s 
Hotel, a little farther up the street. Or he 
may have preferréd the City Hotel, oppo- 
site Mr. Chenelette Dusseaussoir’s confec- 
tionery establishment, at that time, and 
until the coming of the Astor House, the fin- 
est and most pretentious hostelry in the 
country. For his meals, if he chose to dine 
out in the middle of the afternoon, he prob- 
ably went to the Porter House, on Pine 
Street, to enjoy Mr. Michael Littile’s re- 
nowned French cooking, or to Fraunces’ 
when the latter became its landlord. Once 
in awhile he may have gone to Mr. Dyde’s 
London Hotel, next door to the Park The- 
ater, for supper; or to Martling’s Tavern, on 
the corner of Nassau and George streets, al- 
though after 1799, when the somewhat di- 
lapidated structure which the Federalists 
called the Pig Pen had become the wigwam 
of the Tammany Society and consequently 
the great “‘republican’”’ hangout, he may 
not have cared to be seen in its long room. 
For recreation, when he grew tired of 
perusing The Dessert to the True American 
or The Political Magazine and Miscellane- 
ous Repository of Ballston, New York; he 
went and sat with his hat on in the pit of 
the Park Theater and got himself pelted 
with fruit, chop bones and empty bottles 
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by the gods in the gallery; he inspected 
the mammoth’s tooth, and the Chinese 
birds’ nests, and the wampum belts in the 
museum, and had his profile drawn by the 
physiognotrace; or else he patronized an 
itinerant show and looked at the auto- 
matons, and the musical. clocks, and the 
electric thunder houses, and the catoptric 
penetrating spyglasses. 

And in the spring and summer times he 
visited the gardens. The Mount Vernon, 
where one rode on the flying horses; and 
the Columbian, on State Street, at which 
one stopped for an ice after walking on the 
Battery; Vauxhall, on Bayard’s Mount, 
and later on the Bowery Lane, where for 
fifty cents one watched the fireworks, and 
the balloons, and the acrobats, and listened 
to the music, and admired the large eques- 
trian statue of Mr. Washington; and Con- 
toit’s, which was an eminently respectable 
resort for ladies, where they might sit in 
little green compartments under the lamp- 
lit trees and consume vanilla ice cream, 
pound cake and lemonade for the modest 
sum of one shilling—although, it being a 
strictly temperance garden, wine negus and 
cognac were also to be obtained. Or else 
he hired a coachee and went out to the 
Belvidere Club on the East River, to see 


the view from the Captain’s Walk and dine - 


in the octagonal ballroom; or to Ranelagh, 
near Corlear’s Hook, with its shady lawns; 
or up to the Indian Queen on the Boston 
Post Road. Or else to Marriner’s Tavern 
in Haarlem, which had once been the 
Roger Morris House, and which he was in 
time to rechristen the Jumel Mansion. 
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N OTHER respects, in a community in 

which the whole of civic life unfolded 
itself daily in the lobbies of the Tontine 
Coffee House, there was plenty to occupy 
Jumel’s attention. 

In the first place, for a number of almost 
uninterruptedly successive seasons, begin- 
ning in July and ending in November, there 
was the yellow fever. It came from the 
West Indies, found a congenial breeding 
place in the city’s filth and carrion-infested 
atmosphere, and counted its victims by the 
hundreds, both at New York and at Phila- 
delphia. It found a valuable ally, also, in 
the solemn imbecilities practiced by the 
prevailing schools of medicine in that era. 

When, for instance, repeated blood let- 
tings and administrations of clam juice 
were not found helpful to the patient, it 
was deemed salutary to burn pitch in his 
chamber, behind carefully closed windows, 
and to fire off horse pistols at his bedside. 
In the streets, one made bonfires, and the 
detonations of fowling pieces adding their 
din to the doleful clanging of all the church 
bells in town increased the sufferings of the 
sick, who might otherwise have died peace- 
fully of the fever alone. Those who were 
not stricken smeared themselves with 
Haarlem Oil and Vinegar of the Four 
Thieves, put garlic in their shoes, drenched 
their garments with balm of aloes, wore 
bags of camphor hung around their necks, 
and chewed enormous quids of tobacco. 
The more fortunate ones departed quietly 
to Greenwich, underwent a little prudent 
cupping and leeching, and dosed them- 
selves with fantastic concoctions of rhu- 
barb, senna and molasses. 

And then there was politics, uproarious, 
frenzied, scurrilous, riot and duel provoking 
politics. Not the professional, carefully 
organized, and consequently impersonal 
variety of a later day, in which citizens 
have to be reminded for weeks at a time 
that if they do not register they cannot 
vote, so fundamentally negligent have they 
become in national affairs; but a tumult- 
uous, breathless, almost apoplectic indi- 
vidual concern in each successive question 
of governmental policy, which brought the 
entire town out into the streets on the 
slightest provocation to indulge in acri- 
monious debates enlivened by the most 
unseemly epithets, and settled, frequently, 
not by the weight of arguments produced 
but by that of cudgels raining on Federalist 
or Republican heads. In fact, throughout 
the early years of Jumel’s acquaintance 
with it, American history was a glorified 
mob scene set to the frivolous music of 
indifferent ballads. 

And though, at least in the beginning, 
the underlying causes of all this popular 
tumult cannot have been of any immediate 
interest to Jumel, still the tumult itself 
must have aroused his curiosity and caused 
him considerable amusement. He must, 
for instance, have laughed very heartily at 
the pamphlet entitled A Bone to Gnaw for 
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the Democrats, in which that inimitak. 


Mr. Peter Porcupine remarked that: “_ 
these toasting times it would have be: 
something wonderful if the sans culottes 
America had neglected to celebrate ¢) 
taking of Amsterdam by their brethren 
France. I believe from my soul there ha 
been more cannons fired here in the cel 
bration of this conquest than the Fron 
fired in achieving it. I think Ihave count: 
twenty-two grand civic festivals, fif “01 
of an inferior order, and one hundred a;' 
ninety-three public dinners.” | 

He may, indeed, have been genuine 
alarmed by those further paragraphs | 
Porecupine’s in “‘The Bloody Buoy throy 
out as a warning to the Political Pilc Ss 
America,” setting forth that: “There is n\_ 
a single action of the French revolutionis| 
but has been justified and applauded in o 
public papers, and many of them in o| 
public assemblies. Anarchy has its ope! 
advocates. We have seen the guillotiy 
toasted to three times three cheers. a: 
what would the reader say were I to te! 
him of a member of Congress who wishe 
to see one of the murderous machines en 
ployed for lopping off the heads of aristi, 
crats, permanent in the State House yar 
of the City of Philadelphia? | 

“Tf these men of blood had once got th! 
sword into their hands they would hay 
mowed us down like stubble. We migi 
have seen the banks of the Delaware, lik 
those of the Loire, covered with huma 
carcasses and its waters tinged with blooc| 
Ere this we might have seen our parent 
butchered, and even the head of our ac! 
mired and beloved President rolling on th’ 
scaffold.” 

And, as a Frenchman who had himse| 
suffered from the consequences of th| 
French Revolution, he probably appreciate 
the justice of another statement in th 
same pamphlet, in which the writer pointe 
out that: ‘Unfortunately for Americ) 
Great Britain has threwn from her tl 
principles of the French revolutionists wit 
indignation and abhorrence. This hz 
served, in some measure, as a guide to ol 
opinions and has been one of the princip) 
motives for our actions. A combination ' 
circumstances has so soured the minds 
the great mass of the people in this countr; 
has worked up their hatred against Gre: 
Britain to such a pitch, that the instar 
that nation is named they lose not on 
their temper but their reason also. Wha 
ever the British adopt must be rejected, ar. 
whatever they reject must be adopte 
Hence it is that all the execrable acts of t] 
French legislators, not forgetting their mu 
ders and their blasphemy, have met wii 
the most unqualified applauses, mere 
because they were execrated in the islar 
of Britain.” 

For the whole subject of American fo 
eign policy—and a considerable part | 
presidential, and consequently of state ar 
city politics—was conditioned, during aj 
proximately the first decade at least | 
Jumel’s sojourn at New York, upon a sing 
criterion, that of French or English pa 
tisanship. 

It is difficult in the present age of ma; 
nificent national isolation to appreciat 
that era, prior to the promulgation of M 
Monroe’s_ safeguarding doctrine, whe 
America found herself constantly involve 
in Anglo-French affairs, much as a schoi 
of fish may be said to be involved in the ne 
which surrounds them. The English ha 
apparently not yet accustomed themselve 
to the fact that America was no longer | 
British colony, and persisted in their man! 
fold interferences with American maritim 
commerce; the French, on the other hand 
were rapidly convincing themselves tha 
the resources and institutions of the siste 
republic were intended primarily for thei 
use, and lost no opportunity of pointin; 
out to the American people in what respect 
their government fell short in its conceptiol 
of this happy partnership; America viewe( 
these two states of mind and sided vo 
ciferously against one or the other, stoppint 
occasionally to send envoys plenipotentiar) 
across the water, who, like Francis I, " 
turned with very little else save honor. I 
is significant, perhaps, that the futur 
author of the Monroe Doctrine was 
several occasions a disgruntled member © 
these fruitless and exasperating embassies 

And it is difficult, in this day of sophisti 
cated indifference to European crises, 
appreciate the tremendous effect producec 
in America by the French Revolution, tht 
fanatic enthusiasm or the passionate hos: 
tility, the mania of imitation or the ph bia 
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repudiation, aroused throughout the 
ater portion of the United States by that 
nsatlantic event. 

One is apt to forget that liberty poles 
mounted by French liberty caps stood 
many an American township green or 
blie square; that Jacobin clubs, pat- 
ned after those in France and in some 
es affiliated with them, flourished in the 
ge American cities and enrolled some of 
ir most prominent citizens; that at 
iladelphia triumphal arches were erected 
»ommemorate the execution of Louis XVI; 
it at Boston people stopped playing 
ber and quadrille, and played instead a 
vy game called Revolution, in which the 
ig was known as Capet, the queen as 
umpet and the ace as La Guillotine; 
it from South Carolina to Maine the 
mocratic societies were busy tearing 
wn statues of kings, changing street 
nes reminiscent of royalty, and refusing 
address anyone as “‘sir” or to sign any 
sument “your humble servant’’; and 
itt at New York, where a beautiful red- 
‘liberty cap hung for many months in a 
ce of honor on the wall at the Tontine 
flee House, men called each other 
tizen’”’ and their wives “citess,’’ cut 
ir hair in French style ‘‘a la Brutus,” 
1 adopted the utmost extremes of French 
hion in dress. From one end of America 
the other, Yankee Doodle was drowned 
: by the sounds of the Marseillaise, of 
Carmagnole and of the Ca Ira. 
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JMEL came in time to observe many of 
these extravagances. In 1795, Citizen 
mond Genét had only recently completed 
triumphant journey from Charleston to 
iladelphia, during the course of which 
was received as a sort of itinerant apo- 
osis of liberty, and given the fraternal 
x by enormous concourses of American 
*ghers. Only alittle while before, Citizen 
mpard of the French frigate Embuscade 
1 defeated the British frigate Boston just 
side Sandy Hook, and had been wel- 
ned back to his anchorage in the East 
rer by a deliriously jubilant population 
decked out in tricolor cockades. Mr. Jay 
3 but that moment returned from his mis- 
n to England for the purpose of negoti- 
ng a treaty of amity and commerce, and 
nel was very probably a spectator of that 
ss meeting in front of Federal Hall, at 
ich twenty-eight reasons were found for 
idemning the shameful document, and 
', Alexander Hamilton was stoned by the 
b for presuming to defend it. Perhaps 
4 evening Jumel listened to Republican 
yper parties toasting one another at the 
lian Queen: 

‘A perpetual harvest to America! But 
yped wings, lame legs, the pip and an 
pty crop to all Jays!” 

‘The Republic of America—may she 
rer mistake jaybirds for eagles!” 

[Then in 1796 Jumel witnessed his first 
sidential campaign, and learned that 
. Washington had only refused a third 
m because he knew that he could not 
reélected, and that he had warned the 
intry against permanent alliances with 
7 portion of the foreign world only be- 
ise he had just made a treaty with Eng- 
d and did not wish Congress to make a 
ilar one with France; aside from that, 
. Washington was conceited, avaricious, 
; tempered, unprincipled, an aristocrat 
1 an Anglomaniac, a person of low char- 
er—if the truth be told, an embezzler— 
1 more ostentatious than an Eastern 
shaw. 

{nd Jumel learned also that Mr. John 
ams hated the French Revolution, that 
‘was a monarchist who hoped that his 
's would succeed him on the throne of 
erica, and that he had written a book 
which he advocated a titled nobility to 
‘p down the canaille multitudes. And 
‘or Mr. Jefferson, Jumel learned that he 
's an infidel, that he denied that shells 
ind on mountain tops were proof of the 
od, that he maintained that the large 
ies found in the West were those of pre- 
sorie animals called mammoths and not 
se of giants; that he was a philosopher, 
inventor of whirligig chairs, and, in fact, 
iere college professor; and that he was 
oltroon who never came out iri the open 
inst his adversaries but: hired other 
ple to write scurrilous lampoons against 
nthe other hand, Mr. Jefferson ‘was 
ardent lover of France; and he had no 


‘and so could not hope to see himself 
founder of an American dynasty. 
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So, in that day, American presidential 
campaigns took their delightfully idiotic 
course, on a flood of spirited and highly 
libelous pamphlets signed by Camillus and 
Brutus and Cato. 

And then, in 1798, the shoe was suddenly 
on the other foot. Mr. Pinckney, the Amer- 
ican envoy at Paris, had been ordered out of 
France. Reénforced by Mr. John Marshall 
and Mr. Elbridge Gerry he had returned to 
Paris, only to become subjected by Citizen 
Talleyrand and the members of the Di- 
rectoire to certain financial negotiations 
incompatible with the dignity of his mis- 
sion, as a result of which someone in the 
American delegation was reported to have 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Millions for defense, but not 
one cent for tribute!” 

The slogan rang across the Atlantic and 
throughout the United States. America 
had been insulted, her envoys treated with 
contumely. The piratical activities of the 
French, directed against American shipping 
in the West Indies, were recalled. The pam- 
phlets came fluttering from the presses— 
The Cannibal’s Progress, Sans-Culotte Pi- 
racy, Dear Sister France. 

Asa Frenchman, Jumel must have watched 
these events with apprehension; he would 
have had little sympathy for the France of 
Talleyrand and the Directoire, but France 
was always France, and the two countries 
were inevitably drifting into war. In vain 
the Republicans roared against the war 
hawks, flaunted tricolor cockades, burned 
Mr. John Adams in effigy and sang: 


See Johnny at the helm of state, 
Head itching for a crowny; 

He longs to be, like Georgy, great, 
And pull Tom Jeffer downy. 


The nation was aroused to a tremendous 
pitch of patriotic enthusiasm; everywhere, 
the Societies of Associated Youth were 
parading with black cockades in their hats— 
Washington’s cockade, the Federal cockade, 
the American cockade—in the theaters 
audiences stood on their seats to hear the 
President’s March, and Stony Point, and 
a recent one, called Hail, Columbia. For 
once the Marseillaise and the Carmagnole 
and the Ca Ira were drowned out by a new 
version of Yankee Doodle: 


Columbians all, the present hour 

As brothers should unite us; 

Union at home’s the only way 

To make the nation right us. 
Yankee Doodle, guard your coast, 
Yankee Doodle Dandy, 
Fear not, then, nor threat nor boast, 
Yankee Doodle Dandy! 


Americans, then fly to arms, 

And learn the way to use them; 

If each man fights to defend his rights 

The French can’t long abuse them. 
Yankee Doodle—mind the tune— 
Yankee Doodle Dandy, 
If Frenchmen come we'll mind the tune, 
And spank them hard and handy! 


And soon there was war,.a little ghost of 
a war which never achieved the honor of 
official recognition in history, but which 
lasted for more than two years. Mr. Alex- 
ander Hamilton was appointed major gen- 
eral; the merchants of New York—and 
perhaps Jumel among them, for it was the 
France of the Terror that America was 
fighting—subscribed thirty thousand dol- 
lars in one hour for the “rising nayy”’; on 
the sea, Truxtun, Bainbridge and Porter, 
Hull, Rodgers and the two Decaturs wrote 
brilliant pages into the naval annals of 
America. 

And in the midst of it all an incident took 
place which must have seemed of enormous 
importance to Jumel, and which may well 
have colored his whole future attitude 
toward American politics and made of him 
an ardent Republican, a supporter of Mr. 
Jefferson and of Colonel Burr, an advocate 
of the French party in America in spite of 
its admiration for the Revolution and the 
Terror. At all events, it may have laid the 
foundation for his subsequent devotion to 
Napoleon Bonaparte. ‘ 

For in 1798, during the course of the 
French war, the American Government 
had suspended all relations with the French 
colonies in the West Indies. Realizing that 
this action meant starvation for Santo 
Domingo, Toussaint, who was now in 
power, declared his independence of France 
and begged the United States for a renewal 
of trade. The Renewing Act was con- 
sequently passed, in April, 1799, a consul 
general was sent to the Cape, and an Amer- 
ican squadron assisted Toussaint at the 
capture of Jacmel, as a result of which the 
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leader of the slaves overcame the last | 


remnant of French authority and made 
himself absolute master of the colony. 
One imagines Jumel stalking into the 
Tontine Coffee House in a fine fury on the 
day this news reached him, and reviling 
an administration which had seen fit to 
make common cause with the chief of the 
insurrection by placing its navy at his 
disposal, and signing treaties with the mon- 
ster—for to Jumel the extraordinary Tous- 
saint can never have been anything else. 
And as for Napoleon, one suspects that it 
was not the glamour of his name or the 
glories of his armies in Europe which so 
enthralled Jumel, but the fact that, in 1802, 
the First Consul sent an army of ten thou- 
sand men to Santo Domingo and carried 
off the Gilded African to imprisonment and 
miserable death, after as cold-blooded a 
piece of treachery as ever darkened the 
record of human relations. But Jumel 
would not have cared about that. Later 
on, perhaps, toward the close of his own 
unfortunate life, but not then. It was suf- 
ficient that the black days and nights of the 
insurrection were at last avenged. 


viitqg 


ND in the meantime, while all these 
turbulent events were taking place, 
there was living at New York a young lady 
who called herself Eliza Brown, who had 
already seen a good deal of the world, 
geographically and metaphorically, and who 
was destined to see even more of it. 

It is with considerable diffidence that 
one approaches the history of this Miss 
Eliza Brown, so contradictory is the in- 
formation available concerning her earlier 
career, to say nothing of her parentage, and 
so well established now are the legends 
which cling to her later and more respect- 
able years. It is, for instance, not without 
misgiving that one finds oneself obliged to 
point out that the “gifted’”’ Madame Burr, 
the momentary partner of the aged Vice 
President in his second and somewhat in- 
comprehensible matrimonial venture—that 
“cultured lady of the world”’ who appears 
so alluringly in the encyclopedias, the re- 
puted friend of Lafayette, Hamilton and 
Jefferson, of Louis Napoleon, and of every 
other celebrity of her long day—seems in 
reality to have been a person of no educa- 
tion or breeding, sprung from the lowest 
origins, and considerably more restricted in 
her circle of fine acquaintances than obitu- 
ary literature would lead one to believe. 

One would like, indeed, to accept the 
obituary pronouncement in its entirety, 
since truth is always so much stranger and 
frequently so much less flattering than 
fiction. One might then accept the legend 
of Madame-Burr-to-be’s birth, in 1769, in 
the cabin of a French frigate carrying 
troops from Brest to the West Indies, an 
event which caused the death of her mother, 
an English lady called Capet—not a com- 
mon name in England, or even in France, 
where it happened to be that of the reigning 
family. There is something extremely in- 
triguing, in fact, about this English lady 
called Capet, traveling in a French frigate 
from Brest to the West Indies in 1769. One 
would then continue to place credence in 
the legend which drove the French frigate 


+so far out of her course that she found her- 


self at Newport, Rhode Island; thereby 
allowing the motherless baby called Capet 
to be adopted by a certain charitable Mrs. 
Thompson, from whose sheltering pro- 
tection she eloped to New York at the age 
of seventeen with an English colonel called 
Peter Croix—pronounced Crux, no doubt— 
on whose arm she entered upon the bril- 
liant career which was to bring her ‘‘into 
contact with the best people in the city.” 
roe would like very much to believe all 
that. 

Overwhelmed, however, by the docu- 
mentary and legal evidence produced by 
such writers as Mr. W. H. Shelton, the 
historian of the Jumel Mansion and of its 
last eccentric chatelaine, one prefers to 
believe—one is, in fact, obliged to believe— 
that Madame-Burr-to-be was born, not 
in the cabin of a French frigate in 1769, 
but at Providence in 1775; the daughter of 
a certain lady of slight social prominence 
called Phebe Bowen, née Kelley, and of her 
husband John Bowen, a mariner who got 
himself drowned in the harbor of Newport; 
and that the child was named Eliza, or 
Betsy, Bowen. There ensued nineteen years 
of vagrant and altogether disreputable ex- 
istence, during which Betsy, when she was 
not serving terms in the workhouse, fol- 
lowed the itinerant fortunes of her mother 
and of the latter’s successive broods by 
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Out of gas, and miles from a supply station! 
That’s one of the most unpleasant situations 
the motorist ever has to deal with, and nine 
times out of ten, it happens because the gaso- 
line gauge is out of sight at the rear of the car. 


Don’t allow yourself to take this risk. Now at 
last you can have a real gauge—right in front of 
your eyes on the instrument board. The K-S 
Telegage gives you, with scientific accuracy, the 
exact number of gallons in the tank. Never again 
need you run out of gas on a country road, miles 
from home. 


The K-S Gasoline Telegage has already been 
adopted as standard equipment on six well- 
known cars. Quickly and easily installed by your 
garage or accessory dealer, price $14.00; orif you 
will give name of your car we will send Telegage 
complete, with directions for installing, on re- 
ceipt of price. Send coupon below. 


KING-SEELEY 


LiKe. S CORPORATION 
— la ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
GASOLINE 


King- Seeley Corporation, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Send descriptive literature K-S Telegage. 


I drive a 


give name of car 


Iam dealer in automobiles 


give name of line 


Name_ 


Street. 


State City. 


in theNEW 


COLLAR 
PACKET 


write 
to 


Lor}, 


EARL & 
WILSON 
Troy N.Y. 


Four months 
ago I was a 
pay-roll 
= clerk with a 
wi) salary of $175 a month. Any go-getter who has the 
‘“*Pep,"’ and wants a real sales proposition had 
better connect with the Fyr-Fyter Co, now while 
territory can be obtained.—A. H. Robey, W. Va. 
WE NEED 500 MORE MEN TO FILL POSI- 
TIONS WORTH $200 TO $500 PER MONTH. 
| Our New Super-Fyr-Fyter is in big demand by home 
and auto owners, stores, factories, schools, hotels, 
restaurants, garages, farmers, theaters and hundreds 
of other classes. No experience necessary as we show 
you the way to establish a profitable and dignified 
business of your own. L. D, Payne averaged $20.77 
Ses profit per day for 217 days. DePries has averaged 

“=e $150 per week profit. for six years. Slidell and Viles 
sold $25,000 in two years. G. Howard earned $100 in one day. 


Write quick for details. H 
THE FYR-FYTER CO., 106 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, O. 
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New Scenes 
Different People 


Fresh Experiences ...,. -¢ 
Out of the Every Day Rut= 


Imagine what it would mean to get away for a 
time—rub an Aladdin’s Lamp and have an entirely new 
illumination on life; move for a few weeks or months 
amid fresh surroundings; meet people of other lands; 
note their habits, customs, characteristics —broaden 
your own horizon by learning at first hand of people 
on the other side of the world and how they live. 


Two opportunities of doing so in a most 
delightful way; of refreshing and invigorating 
yourself by a complete change are offered in 
the CRUISES SUPREME 1925. 


The Mediterranean 


This Cruise of 67 Days, in the well known White Star 
Liner ““HOMERIC,” will include visits at all important 
points on the great Inland Sea, with a long stay in 


Egypt. The remarkable facilities for comfortable 6 


Around 


experience and widespread 
organization. 


Sailing Jan. 24 I 
Returning 
April 1 £S § 


A wonderful globe circumnavi- 
gation of 130 Days in the famous 
Cunard Cruising Steamer “FRANCONIA.” 


a lifetime. The constant comfort of our guests, afloat » 
and ashore, and their enjoyment of every day, are as- 
sured by the fact that we have been planning and 
managing “Round-the- World” Tours for over fifty years. 


Sailing January 22 Returning May 31 


The utmost comfort and luxury of travel, in 
Sood company, on one of the world’s best ships. 


Write now for further information and literature. 


Tell us which Cruise appeals to you. We will give your 
inquiry individual attention and advise you according 
to your requirements. Accommodations may be re- 
served now in almost any part of the ships. 


COOK’S TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


C__.,4,— —— eet 
ie For Travel of Any Kind Anywhere on the Globe Consult 


THOS. COOK ¢ SON 
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varying husbands. Such culture and re- 
finement as she may have acquired during 
this period remain highly problematical 
and nebulous. She was known, on the 
other hand, as the handsomest girl in Provi- 
dence, and in that verdict one must find 
her greatest gift and the secret of all her 
future success. 

Finally, in 1794, when she was nineteen, 
Betsy, for apparently the only time in her 
life, took upon herself the dignity of mother- 
hood without assuming any of its obliga- 
tions. In the home of a Mistress Freelove 
Ballou—one would not presume to invent 
a name like that—she gave birth to a boy 
who was named George Washington Bowen. 
Betsy herself promptly abandoned the 
child and went to New York, not on the 
arm of Colonel Peter Croix, but on the New 
York and Providence packet. 

During the next four obscure years she 
appears only once; as the wife. de facto of 
Captain Jacques de la Croix—and there, 
probably, is the Colonel Peter Croix of the 
legend—a ship’s captain who took her with 
him to France, and seems to have had her 
profile drawn by the famous Saint-Memin, 
for she was then a widely known and ac- 
knowledged beauty. And then she became 
“separated”? from her sea captain; one 
hears no more of Madame de la Croix, or 
of Betsy Bowen for that matter, and it is as 
Eliza Brown that one finds her living at 
New York in the last years of the cen- 


tury—a very beautiful young woman who- 


had been across the Atlantic, perhaps sev- 
eral times, enough to cause her to be pointed 
at admiringly in the street in that untrav- 
eled age. 
1x 

HEN was it that Jumel first saw Eliza 

Brown? What was it in her that 
finally attracted him? Her beauty, of 
course; but perhaps also the fact that she 
had been across the water, that she spoke a 
little of his native tongue, that she was full 
of charming little French ways that re- 
minded him of home. 

In any case, in 1800 Jumel took a step 
which may have seemed natural enough 
from his foreign point of view, but which 
threw the social world of New York into a 
state of virtuously scandalized indignation. 
Jumel had presumed to do publicly that 
which decorum required should be kept 
private. He installed Miss Eliza Brown in 
his mansion on Whitehall Street, and went 
quietly about his business. But that was 
not all. He bought her a carriage; not a 
gilded coach, perhaps, all covered with 
cupids and nymphs like Mr. Washington’s, 
but a fine carriage none the less, made by 
Mr. Abraham Quick on Broad Street, in 
which the lady took pleasure in parading 
her charms all up and down the length of 
New York’s most cherished residential 
quarter. Her presence there might in time 
have been condoned; that of her carriage 
was an unpardonable offense to less fortu- 
nate matrons who took their airings in hired 
vehicles, or, many of them indeed, on foot. 
Some things can never be forgiven. New 
York society turned its back on Jumel; he 
was to reap the pitiless harvest of his hot- 
headed sowing in a long martyrdom of 
ostracism. 

For four years he waited, socially be- 


‘| ealmed in his great mansion on Whitehall 


Street, and then, in 1804, he married Miss 
Eliza Brown. Not, however, as a conces- 
sion to society, but out of a generous regard 
for her own wishes. She was ill, she had 
taken to her bed, she was dying; Jumel, 
who had set out on a journey, was over- 
taken and brought home; on her death 
bed—stated to be so by the doctor in at- 
tendance—she begged Jumel to marry her, 
she implored him to give her his name to 
take with her into the next world, as a talis- 
man to shield her from the consequences of 
earthly indiscretion. Jumel complied at 
once, as soon as a minister could be sum- 
moned. In the very shadow of death they 
were married, in her bedchamber in the 
house on Whitehall Street, in front of the 
doctor, and Nodine, the butler, and her 
serving maids. It was all extremely touch- 
ing. 

It. was infinitely less touching the next 
morning when the newly pronounced 
Madame Jumel arose from her bed in the 
best of health and-as merry as a cricket, 
and.went for adrive in her fine carriage. 
It‘had all been a hoax, she had not been at 
the point of death, she had not even been 
ill; and: Nodine and the doctor had known 
it all along. A hoax, all of it, except the 
marriage which no man might. now put 
asunder. There is something immensely 
comic—something prodigiously pathetic 
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too—in the spectacle of Jumel, — 
middle-aged man of the world, that shreq 
far-seeing, successful merchant, that ho: 
able simpleton, twiddled—choused—g 
moned—bamboozled by that little m 
that mere baggage, from Providence, — 

It was perfectly obvious what she 
after, aside from the actual placing 
relations with Jumel on a perman 


this marriage was to be her passp 
that foreign land of New York socie 
borders of which, all legends to th 
trary, had been so rigorously closed 
her. Jumel, for his part, took it extren 
well, and behaved like a sensib 
aged gentleman who has been twi 
little minx from Providence. He 
his bargain, and, on April 9, 1804, 
midst of that savage campaign cond 
by Colonel Burr for the governorship 
New York State, they were marri 
more, at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, o 
Street. Then they settled down to 
that recognition which the world 
surely no longer refuse them. 
They had waited for four years bi 
they now waited for another six, an 
hardly a friendly visiting footstep 
their threshold, no gesture of greetii 
honor to the occupant of the fine 
no neighborly mansion opened its 
welcome to her. Jumel had his 
room—the town had not stoppe 
his choice fluids—he had his Tontin 


of society’s icy disregard. ae") 

Through the open windows there m 
often, in the springtime, have come 
them the sound of music and singing fr 
some near-by residence: a gentleman pl | 
ing the fashionable German flute, a li 
strumming on the four-stringed guitar—| 
the violin was considered ungenteel—or | 
soprano strains of Queen Mary’s Lam) 
following the more male refrain of H) 
Away to the Downs; they must frequen 
have heard the laughter and chatter 
those intimate little soirées, just a i 
friends in the early evening, scattered ab 
the drawing-room on the second floor 
applaud one another’s ballads and ob 
gatos and consume tea and rusks or perh 


some cake and a glass of wine. But t) 
were not invited; Jumel himself perhe 
but he would not have gone without | 
They were never invited. And their c 
home remained dark and silent, mock 
them with its great empty drawing-roi 
with its silver and china and rich furnit 
which were never used, with its staff 
servants who had nothing to do. Jus 
light in the back room downstairs where 
sat reading a book, it may be, listening 
the monotonous prattle of the lady vy 
was now his wife. 

Because, except for the fact that she } 
been to France and that he had come fr 
there, they can never have had the slight 
thing in common. He was an educat 
cultured gentleman of the world; she w 
through no fault of her own, a vulgar, igi 
rant, mannerless nonentity. One wond 
how often he cursed the beauty which k 
ensnared him, in the presence of the raft 
ostentation with which she bedizened 
and which she mistook for stylish refi 
ment; how often, frankly, he longed 
choke her when she babbled giddily, a 
none too grammatically, of utterly pla 
tudinous matters; how often he wish 
that he might have perished in Santo L 
mingo when he contemplated the cheerk 
vista of an endless succession of years to 
spent in the company of this woman of 
discrimination, whose one consuming 4! 
bition was to see herself enthroned in 
society which had forgotten her existent 
who sat in her window, reveling in the fine 
which she had not the intelligence to app! 
ciate, and yearned for the moon to 
placed in her shapely but fatally ico’ 
petent hands. ' 

They had no children, they had no rel 
tions to turn to—his were all in France; § 
was, so she assured him, alone in t 
world—they had no basis for any intelle 
tual companionship. They had only 
house,-and a carriage, and her pretty litt 
French ways, which he must have come 
loathe; her ‘little eccentric ways, t0 
which were to develop into such athet 
aberrations in a later day. One-looks | 
those ten tragic years and one sees, SUIE® 
a pitifully lonely man, caught in the mesh 
of his own generous folly, superbly loyal 
a stupendous delusion. ls 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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IGHT months ago bakers every- 

where agreed to set aside 
Wednesday as a day for special bak- 
ing of Raisin Bread and other Sun- 
Maid Raisin Foods. That the custom 
of serving these delightful foods on 
Wednesday has become so firmly 
established and hascontinued to grow 
so steadily in favor is eloquent testi- 
mony of the quality of these special 
bakings. You may obtain this finer 
Raisin Bread, together with rolls, 
coftee.cakes;,., snails,’ Raisin: Pre 
and other tempting Sun-Maid Raisin 
Foods at any bakery, grocery store 
or delicatessen in your city. 


Endorsed by bakers everywhere, by the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, and by the Bread 
and Cake Bakers’ Association of Canada 
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(Continued from Page 118) 

It could not last, not that way, on White- 
hall Street. Whether she twiddled him 
again into doing it, talked and wheedled 
him into it, or whether he did it of his own 
accord is not clear. But he had made a for- 
tune and could well afford to retire from 
business; what his marriage had not ac- 
complished, a spectacular display of wealth 
might bring about. In 1810, therefore, he 
purchased the estate which had at one time 
been the property of Colonel Roger Morris 
and more lately Marriner’s Tavern, restored 
the house to its former splendor as one of 
the greatest mansions in the vicinity of 
New York, and gave it outright to his wife. 
Betsy Bowen, of Providence, was become 
lady of that manor in which Miss Mary 
Philipse, of Yonkers, had once reigned long 
before. : 

Let New York society, that inner circle 
of old manorial families, open its eyes, and 
more especially its doors, and do homage 
to so great a lady. What a carriage had 
made impossible, perhaps the manor would 
render inevitable. 


x 


T WAS a fine estate, running from river to 

river, on the road leading to Kingsbridge, 
in the township of Haarlem. Originally the 
farm property of Jacob Dyckman and of 
his wife Jannetje, it had been purchased in 
1765, by Mr. Roger Morris, a member of 
the Royal Council, as the site for the man- 
sion which he began at once to build on the 
mount for his wife, Miss Mary Philipse, 
that was, of Yonkers. A splendid site, 
from which—or rather from the top of the 
house which soon crowned it—one saw the 
Hudson and East rivers, the Haarlem with 
Hell Gate, the sound, the city of New 
York in the distance, a great stretch of 
country in Long Island and Westchester, 
and the hills of Staten Island. 

And it was a splendid mansion which 
Mr. Morris built there for his lady. A two 
storied mansion facing the south, with a 
gallery under its columned portico, and 
outer walls two feet thick, lined with Eng- 
lish brick. Built to stand a long, long 
time—for more than one hundred and fifty 
years already. In the basement, a fine 
wainscoted kitchen, twenty feet by thirty, 
with a fireplace nine feet wide, and the but- 
tery, dairy, laundry and offices; reception 
rooms and wide halls on the ground floor, 
and the lofty octagonal room at the rear, 
thirty-two feet by twenty-two, embellished 
by a handsome marble mantelpiece. A 
plain mahogany staircase leading to the 
upstairs bedrooms. Above, a plastered gar- 
ret. Nineteen rooms in all, including the 
halls. A solid, spacious house, with ex- 
tremely beautiful doorways, otherwise quite 
unadorned; a country house, built for dura- 
bility and comfort, unconcerned with mere 
superficialities of decoration. A house built 
with infinite discrimination and care, for a 
great lady. 

For some ten years she lived in it, and 
then there was trouble in the colonies. Mr. 
Morris, who was a Loyalist, thought it best 
to retire to England until the storm blew 
over. This he did, in 1775—leaving Mrs. 
Morris to preside over the mansion—but 
the storm did not blow over, and in 1777 he 
returned to New York to be made a colonel 
in the British military establishment. But 
he did not return to his mansion on Mount 
Morris, for it had become, in the fall of 
1776, the headquarters of a certain General 
George Washington. For about three 
months the octagonal room was used for 
courts-martial, as a result of which it re- 
ceived its subsequent name of court-martial 
room, while the general worked in his little 
office on the second floor; and then, in No- 
vember, 1776, the house changed hands, 
becoming the headquarters of the British 
general, Lord Clinton, and after him of the 
Hessian commander, Lieutenant General 
Baron von Knyphausen, a name which 
dare have rung strangely in those spacious 

alls. 

As the property of a Loyalist the estate 
had, of course, been confiscated, and after 
the peace it was sold by the commissioners 
of forfeiture to Mr. John Berrian and Mr. 
Isaac Ledyard. For several years it passed 
from hand to hand, not excepting that of 
Mr. John Jacob Astor, who, in 1809, 
bought up all the claims of the contesting 
heirs to the Morris and Philipse manors, 
with the legal right to transfer for which, in 
1828, New York State seems to have paid 
him half a million dollars. When, in 1810, 
the house came into the possession of 
Jumel, it had in turn served as farm build- 
ing, road house and tavern, under various 
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names—Calumet Hall, Marriner’s—and 
under many proprietors. 

Jumel was a man of excellent taste, and 
of more than adequate wealth for the task 
of restoration which he now undertook. 
Samples of the famous wall paper in the 
court-martial room—the green panels with 
a border of doves, morning glories and urns 
mounted on buckram—were sent to Paris 
for duplication; every variety of equip- 
ment and furnishing in keeping with the 
original character of the house was pro- 
vided; every detail of its former appear- 
ance was meticulously reproduced. Once 
again, with infinite discrimination ana care, 
the mansion was garnished and made ready 
for another equally, though somewhat sin- 
gularly, great lady. 

They moved in. Additional farms were 
acquired, the estate was enlarged, con- 
solidated. One imagines Jumel perhaps 
happier at this period than he had been for 
many years. There were novelties to be 
seen to, a whole new order of routine to 
claim his daily attention, pride in the fields 
and meadows, and orchards spreading 
around the beautiful mansion which bore 
his name. There was also a little girl run- 
ning along the stone-flagged walks, and 
chattering up and down the house; a little 
nine-year-old girl to bear his name— Mary 
Eliza Jumel—the orphan daughter of Polly 
Clarke a half-sister of Madame Jumel, pro- 
duced from somewhere by her aunt with no 
one knows what explanations and precau- 
tions, and adopted by her fine uncle, “the 
Frenchman,’”’ whom they spoke of some- 
times at Providence, when they thought of 
Betsy Bowen. 

There was only one thing lacking—the 
dust of approaching carriages on the Kings- 
bridge Road, a jingling of coach harness at 
the gates of the estate, some Whitehall 
Street family names for Nodine to announce 
at the door of the octagonal drawing-room. 
It could be only a question of time now be- 
fore they came. The Jumels waited for five 
years, five renewed years of embittered dis- 
appointment, and no carriages came. New 
York society had opened its eyes, perhaps, 
but not its doors, and certainly not its heart. 


XI 


IFTEEN years had passed since Jumel 

had taken Miss Eliza Brown to live on 
Whitehall Street; fifteen years of neglect 
and social disdain, at the end of which he 
experienced the final mortification result- 
ing from his discovery—in what manner is 
not clear—of the existence of a certain Mr. 
George Washington Bowen at Providence. 
For the first time in all those years of 
subjection to his wife’s caprices—her death- 
bed comedies and her stubborn assaults 
upon the ramparts of society —Jumel seems 
to have lost his temper. One pictures him 
rather pink in the face, pop-eyed and stut- 
tering, shocked to his aristocratic finger- 
tips, gesticulating fluently, and none too 
courteously, in front of that—that little 
nothing from Providence. She, for her part, 
is reported to have burst into a rage spiced 
with undecorous invective, and to have 
threatened to shoot him with a pistol—just 
for what reason is not so manifest, except 
that there is nothing so fundamentally ex- 
asperating as the spectacle of a dupe, espe- 
cially when he ceases to be one. 

There was an unpleasant scene, but they 
patched it up between them. It was not 
in her plans, certainly, to break with her 
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generous, her “‘ dear Stephen,” as she contin- 
ued to call him. In his mind there may 
have been a necessity for keeping up ap- 
pearances, an obstinate refusal to provide 
society with any further mockery at his 
expense; perhaps in his big kindly heart he 
was sorry for her; perhaps, indeed, he was 
still fond of her. Perhaps, on the other 
hand, she knew something. There is a hint, 
in some later correspondence, of a transac- 
tion of which she helped dispose of the 
proof. But New York was no longer pos- 
sible. The forlorn hope of the manor had 
failed, they must try something else. In 
1815, in his bark Eliza, Jumel took his wife 
and niece to France. 

It turned out to be a brilliantly success- 
ful move. After a sojourn at Bordeaux, for 
the purpose of visiting Jumel’s family and 
presenting his wife to them—a domestic 
ceremony which still, after all the years, 
suggests to the imagination certain ele- 
ments of pathetic humor—the Jumels 
arrived at Paris just as the Emperor, fallen 
at Waterloo, was about to be handed over a 
prisoner to the English. Whether or not 
Jumel offered him a ship to convey him to 
America, whether or not Napoleon gave his 
traveling carriage to Jumel and the key to 
his army chest to madame, the fact re- 
mains that they became a part of the Na- 
poleonic legend and were welcomed with 
extended palms, at least, by the consider- 
ably impoverished Napoleonic nobility. 

He was an immensely wealthy merchant 
from America, a milliardaire, no doubt, who 
offered ships and country estates to em- 
perors; she was beautiful, vivacious, daz- 
zling, full of charming little foreign ways; so 
gay, so piquant, with her little American 
oddities of behavior and her hesitating 
French—which covered such a multitude of 
unsuspected deficiencies. They took a pri- 
vate hotel on the Rue de Rivoli, and Mad- 
ame Jumel took the air in a private carriage 
in which the ladies of Paris, unlike those of 
New York, deemed it a privilege to be seen. 
Mary Eliza Jumel was sent to a fashionable 
boarding school. The whole social world of 
the French capital paid its court to the lady 
from Haarlem; doors were opened every- 
where; the butler had many great names to 
announce. Betsy Bowen was become the 
intimate friend of duchesses. They must 
have been very happy for a while; it was 
rain after prolonged drought, the cool shade 
of trees after burning deserts, the laughter 
and companionship of fellow beings after 
long isolation. At all events, it was a 
triumph. 

And then, suddenly, in December, 1816, 
something happened. Perhaps the air of 
Paris went to Betsy’s head; perhaps, al- 
ready, she was spending too much money; 
perhaps Jumel grew tired of the masquerade 
and reminded her of Providence. In any 
case, Madame Jumel found it necessary to 
return to America, alone, ‘‘because of her 
health.” Jumel went on a voyage to Italy; 
madame, and Mary Eliza, who joined her in 
1817, remained at the mansion at Haarlem 
until 1821. Four terrible, empty years for 
Betsy—except for the child and a surrepti- 
tious looking up of estranged half brothers 
and sisters—for at the time she had not yet 
begun to people the spacious halls with the 
imaginary visitors of her demented later 
years. 

But they patched it up again. There 
seems to have been no end to Jumel’s for- 
bearance or, possibly, to his infatuation. 
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In 1821, Madame Jumel returned ; 
with her niece. For five years they ,| | 
in great state on the Place Vendém 
traveled, they entertained, they sn 
enormous amount of money; lq 
Jumel attended the court; Madas 
mel’s carriage—carriages seem ti} 
played an important part in her liL 
carriage was ‘“‘noticed” by His Mj 
Louis XVIII. It was a second triun } 

It was also an extremely expe 
The immensely wealthy merc! 
America was beginning to see the | 
lining whenever he looked into his 9 
bags; partly as a result of the la 
which he had been maintaining 
consequence of an unending law 
he had undertaken in the hope 
ing from the French Government 
of two ships and cargoes seized 
cials of the port of Bayonne during 
leonic days. 

Perhaps he quarreled with his w 
her extravagances; perhaps she se 
impending collapse of his fort 
haps the burden of incompatib 
they had been carrying was b 
heavy. 

This time a permanent sg 
though friendly, would seem to 
intended. Jumel was still generous; 
nificent. In January, 1825, he con 
gift to his wife of the mansion and thi; 
which had formed the estate at the tim 
purchase. In addition he deeded to |: 
life his property on the corner of Bro 
and Liberty Street. Then, because || 
in pressing need of funds, and 
trusted this woman for whom he hai 
so much, he gave her his power of att 
Madame Jumel returned to Americ 
Mary Eliza, in 1826, armed with he 
band’s signed authority. “ ET | 
and in his name, and for his use, and) 
behalf to sell, either by public auct. 
private contract as she shall think {| 
see best; for the price or prices that | 
had or gotten, and for his most bene 
advantage, all or any part of the real 
that he may have belonging to hii 
lying in the State of New York.” 
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HERE is so little left to tell. Fi 

years Jumel remained in France, 
his household silver piece by piece t 
his rent, and imploring Madame Ju 
complete her negotiations in his behi 
send him the money which must be ac 
lating to his account. For two years M 
Jumel exercised her husband’s powei 
torney; and at the end of that time 
property was safely in the hands o 
Mary Eliza Jumel, and he was an 1 
ruined man. Even the mansion itse 
stood on therecords in Mary’s name. 
had been twiddled again, twiddled 
his lands and the money which was ti 
assured the comfort of his few rem 
years, as once before he had been tw 
out of his name. For sheer simplic 
cold-blooded treachery the transactic 
few equals. 

The closing scenes are infinitely pat 
It was not enough that he should 
wasted thirty years of his life with he 
have been swindled by her at the er 
was written that he must come beggil 
grudging charity, content to sit obs 
for a little while in a corner of the mé 
which had been his generous gift to | 
the days of his prosperity. He arriy 
New York in 1828, a discouraged olc 
in his seventies, still not quite credul 
what they had done to him, a querulo’ 
man who was in the way. They let hin 
at the mansion; all alone the first w 
then as a poor dependent who must b 
erated, and given his scraps, and his 
fire. All alone in a corner with his tho 
and his memories, his broken heart, a! 
impotent little reproaches. A 

He died on May 22, 1832, from in, 
sustained in a fall from a haycart. H 
buried in the cheerless inclosure 0 
churchyard of St. Patrick’s Cathedrs 
Prince Street, under a plain stone, AJ 
old gaffer—Stephen Jumel, merchant 

Madame Jumel was then fifty- 
years old. She was still to become Ma 
Burr, and to live to be ninety. A fa 
tic old woman, all alone with her men 
and her hallucinations, her disordered! 
and ‘her banquets spread for ima 
guests. a 

She died on July 16, 1865, all pow: 
and rouged, and covered with jewels 
was buried in a great tomb, far a 
Prince Street. A pitiful old gamm 
Bowen, adventuress. 


SHALL WE GIVE MUSCLE SHOALS TO HENRY FOR 


There is no more reason for the Govern- 
jent’s building this additional steam plant 
ad giving it to Mr. Ford’s corporation 
cause power was once secured from the 
‘orgas plant to supply building operations 
‘ Muscle Shoals than there would be in 
ying an automobile factory and giving 
‘to Mr. Ford because in the beginning of 
yerations at Muscle Shoals automobiles 
| trucks from that factory had been used 
the development operations. 

If Congress passes a bill containing such 
‘provision it certainly ought to apologize 
ir complaining. of the action of recent 
)vernmental officials in giving away valu- 
ole oil lands belonging to the Government. 
) a hundred years from now Teapot Dome 
id the naval oil reserves in California will 
>» dry and barren waste, of no value what- 
rer, but Dams No. 2 and No. 3, at Muscle 
ioals, having been kept in repair for the 
snefit of a private cor- 
bration by funds from 
ie Treasury of the 
nited States, will be 
juch more valuable 
ien than now. During 
ie years that shall in- 
rvene the waters of 
ie Tennessee will still 
2 tumbling over the 
ipids, turning the 
heels of toil for the 
enefit of this much be- 
‘ved corporation. The 
Js of the earth in the 
\eantime will have be- 
yme extinct. Water 
ower will have in- 
‘eased in value. The 
chaustion of oil will 
icrease the value of 
lectricity; oil lands 
ill eventually become 
alueless, and as they 
ecrease, water power 
rill increase in value in 
he same ratio. If we 
ive the oil away the 
eneficiary has received 
he full utilization of 
he gift when he has 
sed or sold the oil; but 
‘we give away all right 
9 use our navigable 
treams for hydroelec- 
rie energy, the gift be- 
omes more valuable 
rith use. 


Propaganda 


- DOUBT if in the his- 
. tory of the nation 
here has ever been an 
astance where such 
ronderful propaganda 
as been inaugurated 
s has existed in favor 
f the acceptance of 
Ar-Ford’s proposition. 
n the vicinity of Mus- 
le Shoals all the land within a radius of 
uite a number of miles has been purchased 
y speculators. Much of this land has been 
1id out in lots, and real-estate speculators 
ave covered the country with their activi- 
ies in favor of Mr. Ford. Expensive offices 
re maintained in New York, Washing- 
on, Chicago, Detroit, and, I am reliably 
nformed, in quite a number of the other 
urge cities of the country. Thereis no doubt 
ut that many people in the vicinity of 
Auscle Shoals have been made to believe 
hat if Muscle Shoals is given to Mr. Ford 
here will be a city spring up there that will 
nake New York look like a country village. 
‘hey have organized the colored people; 
hey have organized the school children; 
hey have organized the bankers; they have 
otten control of boards of trade and of all 
‘inds of commercial organizations. 

This propaganda has been particularly 
ctive among the farmers of the country. 
Jifferent methods have been used for the 
armer. He is made to believe that if Mr. 
‘ord gets Muscle Shoals he will be able to 
uy fertilizer for a song. He is told, and 
alsely told, that Ford has agreed to cut the 
rice of fertilizer in two at least. These 
chemers have gotten control of many of 
he heads of farm organizations. Members 
yf Congress have in many instances pledged 
heir votes in advance-to organizations of 
armers, making the pledge even before they 
inderstood the proposition and assuming 
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that the information on which these organi- 
zations had acted was reliable. 

In some localities the churches have even 
been organized. I am in receipt of a tele- 
gram signed by several ministers of the 
Gospel in which they say: 

“The Muscle Shoals Independent Holi- 
ness Association pledge themselves to ear- 
nestly pray that Almighty God may defeat 
any opposition to the Ford offer’’—so that 
the Ford proposition is taken to the throne 
of God Himself. 

One of the things that is difficult to un- 
derstand is how the people of the South, 
including all classes, have to a great extent 
been organized into enthusiastic supporters 
of the Ford proposition. I have in my pos- 
session a copy of a letter written by the 
chamber of commerce of a Southern city, to 
its members, notifying them that each 
member has been assessed for the purpose 
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of raising money to put the Ford proposi- 
tion across in Congress. This city is located 
within a hundred miles of Muscle Shoals, 
and in the letter to its members its officers 
state that other cities of the South, naming 
them, have raised large sums of money. 

It seems from this letter that these cities 
are each assessed a certain sum. Each lo- 
cality was given a quota, the same as was 
done during the war when we were selling 
Liberty Bonds, and from the letter it is 
learned that this is not the first quota that 
has been assessed. The amount to be 
raised in this particular city was $5000, and 
reference is made to a former quota, not 
only of that city but of all the others. There 
is no doubt but that hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have been raised in these cities, 
and that a propaganda is on right now to 
raise a vast sum of money. I do not myself 
see how it can be legitimately. used, and I 
cannot understand the viewpoint of many 
of these Southern organizations. I know 
from my correspondence that many of the 
business men and farmers, even of the 
South, have had their eyes opened and are 
beginning to see that, after all, this is 
propaganda based upon misrepresentation, 
and that an analysis of the Ford offer 
means nothing except profit to the Ford 
corporation. 

There is no doubt if Mr. Ford gets Muscle 
Shoals that a manufacturing city of reason- 
able size will eventually be built in the 


vicinity of Muscle Shoals. This is on the 
truthful theory that Mr. Ford will use all 
the hydroelectric energy developed at Mus- 
cle Shoals, exeept what is necessary to op- 
erate the nitrate plant, for manufacturing 
purposes established by himself or his cor- 
poration. That means, and it is undoubt- 
edly true, that the Ford corporation will 
not sell a kilowatt of this electricity. 
Even the city that will be brought into 
being has no guaranty that either its streets 
or its homes will be supplied by electricity 
developed at Muscle Shoals. Mr. Ford will 
need it all for manufacturing purposes, and 
under his bid he has a right to keep it all. 
It would follow that these cities, that are so 
generously pouring out their funds to have 
the Government make this wonderful gift 
to Mr. Ford, will be completely outdis- 
tanced in all manufacturing enterprises by 
the cheap power that this corporation will 


own. Nashville, Memphis, Knoxville, Bir- 
mingham, Mobile, New Orleans, and even 
the cities of Arkansas—in fact, practically 
all the cities of the South, ought to be bene- 
fited by the electricity that will eventually 
be developed at Muscle Shoals; but if Mr. 
Ford’s offer is accepted not one of them will 
get a kilowatt. On the other hand, there 
will spring up in their midst a city that will 
have such advantages over all the others, 
by reason of cheap power, that instead of 
a benefit they will find themselves com- 
pelled to compete with an impossible oppo- 
sition. 

The modern method of conveying elec- 
tricity has clearly demonstrated that to 
get the maximum benefit of any hydroelec- 
tric development the various power possi- 
bilities should all be tied together in one 
great plan. This would enable people to 
use hydroelectric power when they were lo- 
cated 1000 miles away from some of the 
points of generation. 

This property belongs to all the people. 
The electricity that will eventually be de- 
veloped at Muscle Shoals ought to be sup- 
plied to the cities and homes of the South 
at absolute cost, but a large number of these 
honest and well-meaning people are crying 
themselves hoarse for the benefit of a cor- 
poration that will never do them a particle 
of good and will never turn a single wheel 
except for the benefit and the profit of Mr. 
Ford’s corporation, 
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I do not mean that there will be enough 
electricity developed at Muscle Shoals to 
supply the entire South, but I do mean that 
it is the largest one instance of such devel- 
opment, and that when tied in with other 
developments that can be utilized in various 
places of the South, there would be a system 
of hydroelectric energy that would bring 
direct benefit to practically all the towns 
and the farms of the South. Any other 
development, especially at public expense, 
is an injury and a fraud to the people of the 
country, and particularly to the people of 
the Southern States. If the people of the 
South were alive to their own interests and 
to their own happiness they would stand 
up and condemn in one voice any Con- 
gress that enacts a law accepting the Ford 
offer. The time will come—and it will be 
at no distant day—when the truth will 
gradually percolate through the minds of 
the Southern people 
and cause them to re- 
alize the economic 
crime involved in the 
Ford proposition. 

Some of the litera- 
ture that has been sent 
out by a Washington 
representative of a 
great farm organiza- 
tion in favor of the 
Ford proposition dwelt 
upon the necessity of 
using electricity devel- 
oped from our public 
streams for the benefit 
of all the people, and 
in this literature it is 
stated that the woman 
at the washtub should 
be able to secure cur- 
rent to assist her in her 
occupation. It almost 
brings tears to the eyes 
of the sympathetic per- 
son who reads this lit- 
erature to see the smile 
of satisfaction that 
shall come to the wash- 
erwomen of the South 
when electric washing 
machines can save the 
aching backs of these 
poor women. But this 
literature does not ex- 
plain that the accept- 
ance of Mr. Ford’s offer 
means no such thing. 
It gives the people to 
understand that farm- 
ers and laboring classes 
are going to get elec- 
tricity so cheap that 
they will not take the 
time to turn off the cur- 
rent; and yet those 
who send out such lit- 
erature know that un- 
der Mr. Ford’s propo- 
sition such a condition 
is a misrepresentation. 

The washerwoman washing the clothes 
and bed linen of the officers of this corpora- 
tion will not be able to get a single kilowatt 
of power from the mighty torrent within 
hearing while she thus labors. All this 
power will go to the one corporation. It is 
under no obligation whatever to give a par- 
ticle of it to the farmer, to the washerwoman 
or to the homes that are to spring up as if 
by magic when Ford is given title to this 
valuable property. 

It is difficult to harmonize the idea of 
Mr. Ford’s philanthropy and his fairness 
when we note his silence while his name is 
coupled with and used in this propaganda 
of exaggeration and deception. The coun- 
try has been led to believe that without any 
improvement in the extraction of nitrogen 
from the air he will reduce the cost of fer- 
tilizer by at least a half. He has made no 
such offer and has entered into no such 
guaranty. The people of the country, by 
this false propaganda, have been induced to 
believe that he pays 4 per cent interest to 
the Government for the use of this money. 
He pays nothing of the kind. It is claimed 
in behalf of his offer that he repays to the 
Government the entire amount of its invest- 
ment. He does not return one penny. The 
propaganda in his behalf claims that he will 
reduce the price of electricity to a large por- 
tion of the South. He has made no such 
claim, and no such claim can be truthfully 
made in his behalf. The country has been 
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told by the advocates of his proposal that 
the property which is deeded to him is paid 
for by his corporation on a basis of its fair 
value. Nothing is further from the truth. 
He gets it for practically nothing. In fact, 
connected with the gift of water-power pos- 
sibilities, and the possibilities of his selling 
that which is of no use in the operation of 
any manufacturing establishment which he 
may build, he is not only getting the prop- 
erty for nothing but he is given a premium 
estate ese financial value to get him to 
take it. 


The Distribution of Electricity Genz 
erated From Public Streams 


HERE are two theories in the distribu- 

tion of electricity that is manufactured 
from navigable streams. One theory be- 
lieves that this privilege should be turned 
over to one person or to one corporation, 
and that such corporation should absolutely 
own all the electricity so developed. The 
theory is that if such a corporation is thus 
enabled to manufacture its product at a 
cheap price, the buying public will get the 
benefit of its reduction. As a matter of 
practice everybody knows that human na- 
ture is practically the same everywhere, and 
that such a corporation is in business solely 
for the purpose of making money, and as a 
matter of practice he lowers his price only 
sufficiently to undersell his competitor. He 
sells his product at as high a price as possi- 
ble and lowers it only to drive out competi- 
tion, and when competition is thus driven 
out he can raise his price, and the fact that 
he is able to lower it prevents anyone from 
going into a competitive business. This 
principle is well illustrated by the Ford 
proposition. This corporation will be under 
no obligation whatever to sell power to 
towns, cities and municipalities, and would 
not be subject to regulation in any way. 
It would be the only instance in the country 
where a corporation is allowed to develop 
electricity from a public stream without 
having the sale and the use of such electric- 
ity regulated by law. 

On the other hand, the other school be- 
lieves that electricity developed from such 
streams should be used for the benefit of all 
the people; that municipalities, counties, 
states, and districts should have such elec- 
tricity at cost; and that if it is sold either 
to municipalities or to individuals, the price 
should be regulated by law. 

When the great power of the Tennessee is 
fully developed it ought to mean that every 
man, woman and child within a radius of 
several hundred miles should receive some 
of the benefits of the electricity developed 
on a stream belonging to all the people. 


The Contest Over the Preservation 
of Public Water:Power Resources 


OR many years there was waged a bitter 
contest between those who wanted to 
preserve the water-power resources of the 
country for the benefit of the people, and 
those who desired to turn over these re- 
sources to private corporations for their 
own benefit and gain. 
Those who contended for the preserva- 
tion of these resources were trying to pre- 
serve these rights not only for the people of 
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today but for those who shall follow u} 
well, and to protect future generations fm 
extortion and monopoly. This con 
nally culminated in the passage by Cong 3s 
of a general Water Power Act that she 
apply to all alike. One of the conch 
reached in this law was that no 
water-power privilege should exten 
yond a period of fifty years. It w 
wise established in the law that there 
be a small rental paid for the use 
privilege. Another principle thus 
lished was that there should be co 
law, either on the part of the Fed 
ernment or of the states, of the rates 
to the consumers and a regulation 
over the service that should be rende 
the lessee. It was also set forth i 
statute that the rates for this servi 
be fair and reasonable. It is provide 
in the law that the lessee must con 
dam with his own money and it 
provided that he shall take all th 
destruction and accident. The Gover 
in no way insures his investment, a1 
way is bound to contribute an 
ward maintaining it and keeping 
pair. It is also provided that exces 
if any, should be paid into the 
treasury. 

The Ford proposal unblushingly 
every one of these propositions. Th 
pretense of any obligation to keep t 
erty in repair. The fifty-year limit : 
lated. There is no limit on the profit 
the corporation can make by virtue 
ing this public donation. The i 
ments are not made by money belo 
the corporation, but they are made b 
lic funds contributed by the taxpa 
the country upon which interest is pa 
rate less than 3 per cent. The corpo 
not only does not agree to keep the d 
repair but under its bid it is entitl 
guaranty of repair and protection f 
space of 100 years. The acceptance 
Ford offer is a repeal of the laws of 
so far as they apply to Mr. Fora. 
laws shall apply to every individual 
every corporation except to this one ii 
tution that he shall organize. The ace 
ance of this offer means the losing of 
fight carried on for years by public-spirit 
citizens for the protection of the peopk 
rights. The fight for the preservation of t, 
natural resources of our country is to 
great extent lost, and we give by this 0; 
act the greatest monopoly to one corpor 
tion that has ever been given in the histo 
of mankind. 

It is no defense to say that Mr. Ford is 
good man, or that he has in the past dez 
fairly with his employes. No man is tru 
good when he asks the people to capitali; 
his virtues by donating to him inalienab 
rights that God has given to His peopl 
No human being can be so great or so goc 
that he has a moral right to ask his fello 
citizens to set him up on a pedestal and gij 
him privileges that the law permits no or 
else to receive. 

In fact, when such a person asks that a 
exception be made in his favor, he is admi 
ting that his goodness, his kindness and h 
greatness are used to give him a speci: 
privilege denied to other men. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articl 
by Senator Norris. 
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She laughed outright for the first time. 
“‘T didn’t think you’d recognize it,” she 
said. 

“Oh, yes. But about this marriage of 
ours, now—I’d like to hear your opinion, 
Semiramis. Couldn’t I take you for a whirl 
round the Park in a taxi while you’re 
thinking it over?” 

“Tm afraid that it will require more 
thinking over than that,” she replied, more 
sensibly than I had dared to hope. ‘Do 
you propose to every girl you see as soon as 
you see her?” 

“By no means. In the last week I’ve 
only proposed to Hester, the parlor maid, 
and to you. And I proposed to Hester only 
because I thought she was unhappy. The 
life of the domestic servant is not a gay one, 
particularly in my mother’s house. But 
you don’t know my mother yet, do you? 
We must have you up to dinner very 
soon. ‘She is a very estimable woman, quite 
different from me, and she is full of the 
earnestness of virtue and of all good works. 
Would you like to see me juggle?” 

She was, I am sure, about to say yes 
when I hastily interposed. 

“No juggling here,” I said firmly. 
“You'll be put out. And, moreover, 
we must go. We have detained the lady 
too long as it is.” 

“Suppose,” suggested Hilary, ‘that 
you run along home without me.” 

“You know that I cannot,” I said. 
“Your mother’s instructions — my 
duty—your own safety—everything.”’ 

He rose reluctantly. ‘Semiramis,’ 
he said, “‘will you swear by your empire 
of Nineveh that you will meet Professor 
Packer and myself here tomorrow at 
five o’clock and take tea with us? That 
will give you twenty-four hours in which 
to consider our marriage problem. Will 
you swear, Semiramis?” 

“T swear,’ she said after a moment’s 
hesitation; and she held out her hand. 

“Semiramis,” he said, “your eyes 
are exactly the color of a tortoise-shell 
cat.” 

Then I dragged him away. 

After dinner that evening I found an 
opportunity to report the whole out- 
rageous affair to Mrs. Tamerlaine. I 
pointed out the danger of permitting 
Hilary to roam about at large, even 
with me as a constant attendant. He 
acted on his inspirations so precipitately, 

I said, that it was impossible for myself 
or anyone else to restrain him. Some 
day he might well have a complaint 
lodged against him with the police 
which would involve either a noxious 
scandal or the payment of hush money. 

To my surprise Mrs. Tamerlaine did 
not seem especially perturbed. 

“Hilary is erratic,’ she said, “but 
he is always a gentleman, and he has a 
gentleman’s way of conducting his esca- 
pades that prevents people from taking 
offense. You say yourself, professor, that 
the girl did not appear to be annoyed.” 

“Far from it,” I admitted. “She has 
even agreed to meet us again tomorrow.” 

“Um,” said Mrs. Tamerlaine medita- 
tively. ‘‘And you say she is attractive and 
well dressed? Is she a lady, by any 
chance?” 

“Well,” I said, “nowadays it’s almost 
impossible to tell.” 

“Keep your eyes open, then, tomorrow, 
and report to me again, Professor Packer. 
Perhaps later on I’ll have a look at her 
myself.” 

So, obedient to my instructions, I kept 
not only my eyes but my ears open while 


the girl and Hilary and I sipped tea the next 


day in the Beldmore palm room. 

She was dressed, I noticed, exactly as 
before—a black velvet afternoon gown, 
embroidered with gold, and a small black 
hat with a sort of gold shaving brush flash- 
ing at one side of it. She wore no jewelry 
except for a plain wrist watch that was 
more likely silver than platinum. There 
was a touch of rouge, I thought, on her 
rather full lips, but aside from that I could 
detect no artificial aids to her really strik- 
ing beauty. 

Bent upon finding out whatever I could 
about her, I ventured to join in the conver- 
sation to the extent of putting a few signifi- 
cant questions. 

“Are you staying in the hotel, miss?” I 
asked, politely casual. 

“Yes,” she replied briefly. 

“With your family, I presume?” 
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“No,” said she. ‘“My family are at 
present in Troy.” 

Hilary, you may be sure, didn’t let that 
opportunity knock twice at his door. Troy! 

“Was this the face that launch’d a thou- 
sand ships, and burnt the topless towers of 
Ilium?’ ” he declaimed bombastically. 

“Troy, New York,” she said, without 
smiling. 

“You must find it lonely without them,” 
I continued. 

“No,” she said. 

“T once knew some people that came 
from Troy,” I said; “the Puffins. Mat- 
thew Puffin and his wife. He was con- 
nected with shirts and collars somehow, I 
think. Do you happen to know them? She 
was a Coffin before she married— Rhoda 


Our tea party did not break up until long 
after the orchestra had desisted from its 
labors. 

“T wish,” said Hilary, “that you’d come 
back to the house to dinner with us. 
There'll be nobody there but my mother.” 

“And she’d be so pleased, I’m sure!” put 
in the girl satirically. 

“T don’t know. She might be and she 
might not. But you’ve got to meet her 
some day or she’ll forbid the banns. Be- 
sides, she’s not an old:she-dragon by any 
means and her grande dame manner is all 
put on for the benefit of impressionable folk 
like Professor Packer. To my eyes she’s 
just a simple child with elephantiasis.’’ 

“Children ask questions,” objected the 
girl. “She’ll want to know my name, age, 
sex, weight, height and 
color, and my mother’s 
maiden name and what 
my grandfather died of, 
if anything. No, thank 
you, my dear.” 

“Well,” per- 

sisted Hilary, 

: “you’ve. got to 
‘ have lunch with 
us tomorrow at 
any rate. We’ll 
go to a theater 
or a movie or 
a ball game or 
something. 
That’s simply 
got to be done, 
Semiramis. If 
you don’t 
promise [’]] 


“The Game's Up, You Old Scoundrel! You'd Better Leave the Country 
Before the Police Get Busy”’ 


Coffin. People used to say, ‘There they 
go, Puffin and Coffin!’ That was funny, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Not very,” she said; and Hilary rocked 
with laughter, but not, I fear, at my little 
joke. Of course I had brought it in only 
with the idea of identifying her family if 
possible. ? 

Hilary, to do him justice, behaved fairly 
well that afternoon. It is true that he 
made shameless and impetuous love to her 
right before my eyes. This she bore as 
gracefully and as tactfully as anyone in her 
position well could, realizing, I suppose, 
that she had laid herself open to such 
brazen advances when she had consented 
to tolerate him at all. 

One noteworthy thing, which I later 
called to the attention of Mrs. Tamerlaine, 
was that although Hilary had apparently 
discarded the pretense—or, if you will, the 
conviction—that he was Sir Walter Raleigh, 
she still clung resolutely but cheerfully to 
the ridiculous name of Semiramis. Never 
once did she, either by accident or inten- 
tion, betray to us her real name. This, to 
my mind, was very significant. The woman 
had something to conceal! 


start juggling.”’ And he took the three 
rubber balls threateningly from his pocket. 
“Tf we have a church wedding,’ he re- 
marked, “I can be Le Jongleur de Notre- 
Dame. By the way, who is that gentleman 
with whiskers like Chester A. Arthur that’s 
glaring at you from over there in the 
corner? See him? The rascal that’s eating 
a banana sundae.” 

The girl—I cannot quite bring myself to 
call her Semiramis—showed the first symp- 
toms of confusion that she had displayed 
since I had known her. She gave a dis- 
tinctly visible start of what must have been 
unpleasant recognition. She turned her 
head quickly away as if to avoid the sight 
of something monstrous and terrifying, and 
then, thinking better of it, turned back 
again and bowed to the rather harmless- 
looking person in the corner of theroom. He 
returned her salutation gravely, coldly, dis- 
approvingly, I fancied. 

“T must go,” said she, and began to 
fumble with her gloves and her furs. 

Hilary summoned the waiter and paid 
the check. 

“Who is the thundercloud, my love?” he 
demanded. 
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“Never mind,” said she. “If you i; 
want me to lunch with you tomorrow }; 
but not here.” | 

“Where, then? How about going tt 
Casino in the Park? We can contem) 
the progress of spring.” 

“Very well,” she said after a mome) 
thought. “I'll be at the informatio;) 
reau in the Grand Central Station at 1)} 
It will probably be the last time I'll be} 
to see you. Now don’t ask me \¢ 
tions because I shan’t answer them. (, 
night, and thank you for the tea.” 

She left us so hurriedly that it was al 
a flight. Hilary resumed his seat ian 
and I could perceive that he was trou 
and perplexed. He kept his eyes , 
rather insolently on the fellow across | 
room. ; 

“Now I wonder,” he muttered at I:. 
“T wonder if it wouldn’t be a good plz | 
go over and tweak that bird’s whisk. 
little.” > | 

“For heaven’s sake, Hilary!”’ I erie) 
alarm. 

“T don’t like him,” said Hilary, | 
don’t like him at all. Let’s go.” | 

To my dismay Hilary made for the: 
directly beside the table where sat the 
ject of his dislike. As usual I was too ' 
to stop him, so I followed along bel, 
praying that there would be no misad; 
ture. My prayers were not answered | 
Hilary, as he passed the table, put) 
open hand to the side of his mouth | 
without turning his head said in a |: 
sibilant whisper, “‘The game’s up, you 
scoundrel! You’d better leave the cou. 
before the police get busy.” 

Now I imagine that nine men 
of every ten who have reached matu 
have some secret and more or less tr 
sin on their conscience. It is only rea’ 
able that this should be so, since 
flesh is weak, temptations are many 
the laws of these United States | 
more numerous and shifting than 
sands on the seashore. I feel that ] 
the more qualified to point this out 
cause as a psychoanalyst I have | 
occasion to delve into the inner: 
depths of uneasy consciences. | 

Hilary’s victim, I must admit, 

not react in a way that indicate 
had committed any major crime; | 
he did not, either, display the perpl 
interrogative composure of a man « 
pletely innocent. He flushed an a) 
red and his pale eyes darted nervo 
about, to see, doubtless, if anyt 
were within earshot. Then gathe 
himself in hand he glared scornfully 
indignantly at Hilary until we — 
passed out of the room. 

“T suppose,” I said to my cha 

“that you’re proud of yourself.” 

Hilary for the first time see 
crestfallen and a little ashamed. 

“That man, whoever he is,” sai’ 
rubbing it in remorselessly, “‘knov 

er—Semiramis, and you can be sure ] 
take out his rage on her next time he | 
her. I trust you realize that by givingi 
a mad impulse you have injured some 
besides yourself. It should be a lessor 
you.” 

“Don’t,” he pleaded, “please don’t 
know I was an ass.” 

“Well,” I said, satisfied that he ' 
properly contrite, and eager to imp! 
upon him the moral, “remember in 
future to think twice before you speak 
actus 

To tell the truth I was more encouraj 
pan discouraged by the outcome of 

ay. 

Hilary had, as I have indicated, beha\ 
himself like a normal person until the v 
last minute, and his remorse then for 
abnormal conduct was a good sign. If 
an optimistic report to submit to M 
Tamerlaine that evening. | 

But the next morning at breakfast 
evidenced the symptoms of a severe 
lapse. 

He insisted on reading aloud to 
mother and myself a poem that he 
composed, as he said, during the long, $ 
watches of the night. I set the thing do" 
here merely as a document of pathologi 
interest to my fellow practitioners, 4 
distinctly not as a creditable contributi 
to twentieth-century poetry. = | 

“Tt is called,” said Hilary, “Semiram 
or Jonah Was Wrong.” Then he began 
read. (Continued on Page 133) 
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(Continued from Page 128) 
‘T met my love in Nineveh, 
And I’m here to state she’s a whale. 
For one touch of the skin of her 
I'd risk being sent to jail— 
| That dimple in the chin of her 
| Would get me out on bail. 


Old Jonah, he cursed out Nineveh, 
But my love he had never met. 
If he’d even seen the twin of her 
| He'd be in Nineveh yet. 
| And ’twas just for a glimpse of a grin of her 
That he jilted the whale, I'll bet. 
“Of course,” explained Hilary, noting 
jur distressed silence—‘‘of course the last 
art isn’t very consistent, because it’s ob- 
jious that if Jonah hadn’t even seen Semir- 
‘mis he wouldn’t have gone to such lengths 
pr a glimpse of her smile. However, there 
| such a thing as poetic license.” 
| I hastened to him and felt his pulse. As 
} expected, it was high and irregular. 
| “An ice bag?’’ suggested Mrs. Tamer- 
ine with worried eyebrows. 
| “No,” said I, “‘I think that a little re- 
ose followed by a walk in the fresh air will 
2 best. We are lunching in the Park to- 
“ay, SO we might with benefit walk as far 
3 the Casino.” 
When we found Semiramis—I am forced 
; last to call her by that name—at the 
irand Central Station, she agreed that it 
jould be nice to walk. We chose Park 
venue as far as Fifty-ninth Street. 
| It was a splendid April day, I remember, 
‘ight and warm and redolent of early 


ring. The broad sidewalks were crowded " 


lith children—healthy, rosy-cheeked little 
vecimens in sky-blue or fawn-colored 
pats, dashing recklessly about and super- 
jtended by chattering nurse maids; and 
e were forever interrupting some one of 
jeir sports by treading on the chalked 
jagrams of hopscotch or straddling a mis- 
jrected hoop or getting tangled up in [a 
\ipping rope. 

| Semiramis, in spite of the cheerfulness 
out her, seemed unusually grave and 
;citurn. Even in the Park, where the 
jrsythia was in bloom and the willows 
jept golden catkins into the tranquil pond, 
ue failed to react to the stimulant of clean 
and running sap and bursting buds. 
/“Tt’s been pretty good fun, anyhow,” 
1e Said once, so wistfully that Hilary him- 
‘lf lost some of his sprightliness. 

“Look here,”’ he said, “are you worrying 
out that fellow we saw at tea yesterday? 
‘ho is he and what is he and what can he 
)to upset you? You tell me and I’ll upset 
m first. I might as well admit that I 
‘ied something of the sort after you left us. 
hope I didn’t let you in for any additional 
‘ouble, Semiramis.” 

She asked him what he had done to the 
‘an, and Hilary told her. Then she 
‘ughed that deep quiet laugh of hers. 
iT ought not to have done it,” said 
ilary. 

“Oh, well, it makes no difference,’ she 
isured him. “All this would have to stop 
son in any case. It’s just been a rather 
\ld but delightful holiday. I think even 
lofessor Packer has enjoyed it.” 
|“T wish,” said Hilary petulantly, “that 
yu wouldn’t talk as if the world were com- 
ig to an end. Why has everything got to 
sop? Why can’t we go on seeing each 
ther?” 

“T’ll tell you some day, perhaps,” said 
ge, and began to talk of other things— 
hoks and pictures and music and poetry, 
out which, especially the last, she seemed 
t have a knowledge surprising in a young 
jman. Hilary, too, had browsed a good 
ze in the pastures of the fine arts, and 
uld talk glibly about people of whom I 
ld never heard—Derain and Marie Lau- 
Incin and Stravinsky and Satie and James 
‘yee and Walter dela Mare. Hilary and 
fe girl seemed to have many tastes in 
(mmon. 

As lingered late over our luncheon, and 

e afternoon was no longer young when 
2 finally came out by the Seventy-second 
reet gateway to Fifth Avenue. It was 
_ Fifth Avenue that the amazing con- 
stemps took place. 

/At the corner of Sixty-eighth Street one 
pine armies of schoolgirls, marching 

‘o.abreast with a stern teacher encourag- 

the van and another harassing the rear, 
neeled abruptly into the Avenue. Semir- 
is gave a little gasping cry of surprise 

d, I suspected, of dismay; and before we 

d step aside we found ourselves sur- 
ded and overwhelmed by a swarming 
e of young ladies ranging from fourteen 


, 


’ 
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to eighteen years. Through the clamor of 
shrill voices we could hear, like a recurring 
theme in an orchestral composition, the 
phrase, “Why, if it isn’t Miss Macauley! 
Why, girls, it’s Miss Macauley!” 

The grim spectacled teacher who was 
leading the parade shook hands with Se- 
miramis not very enthusiastically; and I 
judged that had not the ranks of her army 
been almost irretrievably broken she would 
have preferred to pass on with nothing 
more, perhaps, than an infinitesimal nod. 
The teacher from the rear, likewise grim 
and spectacled, panted up to see what was 
amiss. The presence of Hilary and me in 
the center of a mass of excited exclamatory 
girls horrified her as much as it did us. Two 
dogs among her chickens, she must have 
thought;. but when she perceived Semir- 
amis a change came over the spirit of her 
alarm, and she, too, added her voice to the 
chorus, “‘Why, if it isn’t Miss Macauley!’ 

There followed a period of relative calm, 
during which the two teachers exerted 
violent efforts to restore discipline and to 
reform the shattered ranks. Before this was 
accomplished, however, Hilary and I could 
not help but hear several of the wondering 
and affectionate remarks addressed to 
Semiramis by the young ladies. ‘“‘We 
thought you were sick, Miss Macauley!” 
and “‘We thought you were in Utica or 
Troy or somewhere, Miss Macauley!” and 
“When are you coming back to the school, 
Miss Macauley?” 

To each of these Semiramis made no 
reply, but one or the other of the teachers 
was always quick with areprimand. Gladys, 
for instance, was told to keep still, Dorothy 
to get back into her place in the line, Mary 
was summarily deprived of Saturday mati- 
née privileges for two weeks, and Mimi was 
urged for heaven’s sake to pull up her stock- 
ings—“‘for the twentieth time.” 

You can imagine that we extricated our- 
selves from the tangle as soon as possible 
and resumed our progress down the Ave- 
nue. The face of Semiramis was crimson. 
It was Hilary, of course, who broke the 
uneasy silence. 

“Well, Mother of the Gracchi,” said he, 
“T’ve seen your jewels.” 

She looked up at him quickly, smiled and 
sighed a little. 

“Oh, dear!” she said. ‘I suppose I’ll 
have to explain everything now. It’s such 
a nuisance!” 

“Don’t do it, then,” said Hilary. “Ex- 
planations are always boring and usually 
unpleasant.” 

“Tt can’t be helped,” she sighed. ‘‘Where 
can we go to have it out?” 

“Well,” Hilary suggested tentatively, 
“there are quantities of unoccupied benches 
in the Park, and we’re just about opposite 
the menagerie. ‘What do you say to having 
a look at the penguins?” 

So we sat on a bench and contemplated 
the absurd penguins while Semiramis ex- 
plained. 

It was a rather fantastic story, one that, 
I fancy, would have given Harun-al-Rashid 
another sleepless Arabian Night. 

To begin at the beginning—which she 
did not—she was born and bred in Troy, 
New York, where her parents still lived. 
Her father was a chemist connected vaguely 
with a large shirt factory—dyes and that 
sort of thing. Her mother was a militant 
suffragist out of a job. Their name was 
Macauley, and she, herself, was Barbara 
Macauley. Her parents were intelligent 
but too impractical, too taken up with 
theories either to make money or to keep 
it; and it was thanks mainly to a kindly 
spinster aunt that she had been able to go 
from high school to Hunter College, in 
New York. Upon being graduated she had 
obtained a position as English instructor in 
the Wintergreen School for girls. 

“This is my fourth year there,”’ she said. 
“T can’t tell you how I loathe it! It isn’t 
the girls I object to—they’re all right as 
girls go—and it isn’t the routine of teach- 
ing. I enjoy teaching, especially teaching 
English literature. No, it isn’t that—it’s 
the way the school’s conducted and the 
people at the head of it that I find abom- 
inable.”’ 

“Um,” said Hilary. ‘And who is at the 
head of it?” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Wintergreen,”’ she re- 
plied, and shuddered a little. “‘Mr. Winter- 
green is the gentleman with the whiskers 
whom we saw yesterday at the Beldmore.” 

“The swine!” exclaimed Hilary, and 
taking one of his three rubber balls from 
his pocket he hurled it deftly and accu- 
rately at an anteater that was sunning itself 
in a near-by inclosure. ‘Does he annoy 
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ou?” he questioned her. ‘Does he make 
ove to you or anything?” 

She drew him down to the bench with a 
hand on his arm. “If you’re going to get 
excited about it I won’t go on,” she said. 

“Well, tell me what he does, then.” 

“Oh,” she said impatiently, ‘‘he makes 
what are known euphemistically as im- 
proper proposals. He’s the kind of man 
that one hesitates to pass in a dark hallway. 
He’s forever touching one. And he wants 
me torun away with him to South America.” 

“Oh,” said Hilary in a small still voice. 
“So that’s what he wants, is it? Well, I’ll 
make him run further than that, but he’ll 
run alone.” 

I gathered by Hilary’s manner that I 
should have to keep a close watch over him 
in the immediate future lest he be inspired 
to break bones or shed blood. I foresaw the 
possibility of a great deal of trouble. 

“Go on,” said Hilary. 

The girl drew a long breath and con- 
tinued in her splendid, deep voice. 

“Three weeks ago my aunt died. I got 
leave to go home to Troy for the funeral. 
In her will she had left me five thousand 
dollars. Then I did a crazy thing.” 

“You too, Brutus?” put in 
grimly. 

She regarded him with eyes full of dis- 
tress. 

“Tm sorry,” she said. ‘I never think of 
you as being—that way. I don’t believe 
you are either.” 

“He is considerably improved,” I volun- 
teered, feeling that she doubted my pro- 
fessional acumen. ‘‘He is a different man 
since I arrived.” 

Hilary laughed suddenly. “Or since 
Miss Macauley arrived,” he said, and he 
hurled another rubber ball in the direction 
of the anteater. ‘I intend even to give up 
my juggling,” he said. ‘Will you please 
proceed, Miss Macauley? Just what was 
the crazy thing that you did?” 

“T telegraphed the school, saying that I 
was seriously ill and asking for two weeks’ 
leave of absence. They granted it and I 
immediately packed up and came to New 
York with my mind made up to blow in 
that five thousand dollars in two weeks. 
After that—oh, the deluge!” 

“Bully for you!” exclaimed Hilary. 

“Perhaps,” she said, ‘you can under- 
stand. I determined to live like an heiress 
for those two weeks—to do exactly what I 
wanted, live as I wanted, dress as I wanted, 
treat myself to all the things that I’d never 
had, and damn the expense, A suite at the 
Beldmore, frocks and furs from Fifth Ave- 
nue, theaters and concerts and caviar and 
terrapin and even a hired limousine to carry 
it off in style. I don’t know what they 
think of me at the hotel. They must be 
puzzled.” 

“Why?” asked Hilary. 

She hesitated and blushed and turned 
her eyes away to look at the anteater. 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘you see, in spite of all 
my luxury I was always alone until—until 
you spoke to me the other day. You’ll think 
I’m not very complimentary, but I’ll give 
you my word that I was so lonely I’d 
have been glad to talk to a Chinaman. I 
sat there in the lobby just hoping somebody 
would come up and be fresh. I’m very 
glad it happened to be you.” 

“So am I,” said Hilary with whole- 
hearted gusto. Then, after an interval of 
silence, he asked, “‘When are your two 
weeks up?” 

“Day after tomorrow; but I doubt if it 
makes much difference now. Mr. Winter- 
green will never let me return to the school 
after having caught me playing hooky, so 
to speak. You see, I’m supposed to be 
lying on a sick bed in Troy; instead of 
which he catches me, merry and bright, 
having tea with two charming gentlemen 
in the palm room of the Beldmore; and the 
next day, just to clinch it, the entire Win- 
tergreen School and two of its cattiest 
teachers catch me, still merry and bright, 
strolling down the Avenue with the same 
two gentlemen. Darn the luck, I say! 
And yet I don’t know—I didn’t look for- 
ward much, in any case, to finishing out the 
term with the prospect of constantly fight- 
ing off Mr. Wintergreen.” 

“Tt shouldn’t be difficult for you to find 
another and more—er—peaceful position,” 
I ventured. 

“No,” she said, ‘I don’t think I’ll look 
for one. I think I’ll go back home for a 
while and annoy my family. I’m having a 
sort of reaction, I suppose, after the fever 
of riotous and extravagant living. I’m be- 
ginning to understand that I’ve behaved 
like an idiot.” 


Hilary 
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Hale in the Dark 
for Safety’s Sake 


Let it burn low where burglars might 
break in. Drw-A-Lamp not only makes an 
ideal watchman but it is the all-around light 
for all around the house. Five changes of 
light from full-on to out! 

Splendid for bedroom, sickroom, nursery, 
boudoir, desk, reading, shaving. 


Electric bills are cut 30% to 80%, eyes are saved by 
dimming to desired luminosity and burglars foiled by 
leaving a low-burning light when there’s nobody home. 

Comes in three beautiful finishes, brush-brass, $4.50; 
bronze or ivory, $5. At electrical, hardware and depart- 
ment stores. Or sent direct postpaid on receipt of price. 

We also make the Dim-A-Lite attachment, 
which may be bought for $1.25. Fits any socket-— 
takes any bulb. Your dealer will demonstrate it. 


WIRT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Five Changes of Light—Saves 30% to 80% Current 


ALL OREGON 
Fiuited Candies 


Tourist 
Information 
in every box 


, The Quality Store of Portland, Oregon 

Enclosed, find $1.00, please send me one 

R2* pound box of “All Oregon”’ Fruited Choco- 
; fara “the famous candy of the West'’—to- 

gether with FREE road maps and tourist information about 

Oregon. 

Name 


Address 


Do Your Sprinkling 
Quicker — Better — With This 
wi m Better Nozzle 


Throws More 
Water— 
é Farther 


Buy of your local 
store. If they cannot 
supply you, send us 75c. 
H. B. Sherman Mfg. Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Diamond 


NOZZLE 
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With MacMillan 


in the Arctic 


Somewhere in the polar seas, bound in the relentless grip 
of an Arctic winter, is the good ship Bowdoin; the 
staunch little craft of Capt. Donald MacMillan, Arctic 
explorer, and his courageous crew. 


Although separated from the haunts of man by thousands 
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“The inferiority complex, dear lady,” I 
murmured. 

“T have it bad,” said she. “But I’ve 
bored you both long enough. I wanted to 
explain everything because it’s probable 
that I shan’t see you again.” 

““Where is the school located?”’ asked 
Hilary irrelevantly, making intricate pat- 
terns in the hard dirt with his stick. 

“East Sixty-eighth,” said she. 

“And Wintergreen is the owner—the 


| sole owner?” 


“He owns the building and all that is in 


it. Why?” 


“Oh, nothing. I was just thinking to 
what abominable hands the education of 
the modern young girl is intrusted. Some- 
thing ought to be done about it. Now I 


| want you to promise me,” he went on, 


“that you will let me know immediately 


| should you hear anything from this Winter- 
| green fellow. Immediately, do you under- 
| stand? 


Telephone me at any hour of the 
day or night. Will you promise?” 
“It’s nice of you to take an interest, but 


there’s nothing you could do. However, I 
| promise.” 


“Splendid!” he cried, and threw the last 


| of his rubber balls at the indignant ant- 


eater. 

She kept her promise, for the next morn- 
ing at ten o’clock Hilary was called to the 
telephone. Naturally I could hear only his 
share of the conversation, and in spite of 
my hints he refused to enlighten me further 
at the time. 


“*Hello,’”’ I heard him say. “Yes, 
this is Mr. Hilary Tamerlaine. Oh, 
ite youl a a-* Youthave, eh? 2" 2" 2 
Well, what did he say? Read it 


aloud to me, word for word, will you 
please? at. 25, #Ume 22 ©) Uh-hule. 2". 
The dirty beast! Has he really got the 
nerve to say that in writing? Well, 
he ought to be horse-whipped, that’s 
all aa Ee What? Oh, I see; he 
puts it on that ground. . Go on, read 
it all. About me? Never mind, I 
can stand it. . Drunk or crazy, eh? 
Well, at least I wasn’t drunk. ... 
Yeah, yours sincerely and you’re fired! I 
know. Now listen, please. I’ll meet you 
at the Beldmore at five o’clock this after- 
noon. Don’t make any move until I’ve 
had a talk with you. . No, I’m going 


| to be busy until then—some foolish busi- 


ness with lawyers and bankers and real- 
estate men and things. Quite over my 
head, but it has to be done. I’ll see you at 
five, then, at the Beldmore. Good-by.”’ 

He hung up and confronted me with a 
gleam in his eye—a gleam of anger mixed 
with a certain exhilaration. He reminded 
me of a war horse when the bugles are call- 
ing, or of a hunter when it hears the hounds. 

“Professor, my boy,” he said, “I am 
planning this morning to make an informal 
call. I suspect that your sense of duty will 
compel you to accompany me to see that I 
don’t get into mischief. You're not half 
a bad scout and I shall be pleased to have 
you come along. It’s possible that you may 
enjoy yourself.” 

“Hilary’—we had become intimate 
enough for that—‘“‘ Hilary,” I said, “I be- 
seech you not to do anything rash. Your 
condition has improved so decidedly of late 
that it would be a pity to overexcite your- 


| self, which you would undoubtedly do in 


any discussion with this Mr. Wintergreen.” 

“Aha!” cried Hilary. ‘‘So you’ve guessed 
where I’m going, eh? Well, get into your 
hat and coat and don’t worry. Whatever 
I do will be done calmly, I give you my 
word.” © 

At the hatrack in the hall he selected, in- 
stead of his usual heavy ash stick, a flexible, 
harmless-looking thing of light bamboo. 

““My only weapon, you observe,” said 
he, whipping it in the air. 

We hailed a taxicab and drove to the 
Wintergreen School in East Sixty-eighth 
Street. We rang the bell and asked to see 
the principal. A maidservant took our 
names and presently returned to lead us to 
Wintergreen’s private office. There we be- 
held him, a pompous but furtive little man, 
behind a big desk. 

Hilary carefully closed the heavy, old- 
fashioned door behind us, locked it and put 
the key in his pocket. Wintergreen started 
up from his chair in a fine fury. 

“Here, you!” he gurgled. ‘Here, you! 
What do you mean by this?” 

“T mean not to be interrupted,” ex- 
plained Hilary politely. : 

“T know you!” shrilled Wintergreen. “I 
know you now! You’re the man that was 
with Barbara Macauley. And you’re drunk 
again.” 
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“On the contrary,” said Hilary, 
still quite sober.” : 

“Well, you get out of here right away 0 
I’ll have you put out. Here, you”—and hy 
turned indignantly to me—“you look lik; 
a sane man. What’s the matter with thi 
fellow? What’s he want, anyhow?” 

“T haven’t the remotest idea,” I said 
more than half truthfully. 

‘Well, tell him to go before I ring for th 
police.” 

“Listen to me,” said Hilary soothingly 
“You don’t really want to get mixed uy 
with the police—a dirty old rascal like you! 
Oh, no, Mr. Wintergreen. Why, cones 
might come out in court that would force 
you to fly to South America—alone. Alone,’ 
Mr. Wintergreen; do you hear?” | 

“You can’t prove anything against me,’ 
young fellow,’”’ Wintergreen snarled. 

“Tf I can’t, then there’s nothing for me 
to do but to administer justice myself. If. 
you were a bigger man, Mr. Wintergreen, || 
should lay violent hands on you and beat! 
youtoa pulp. Asit is, I’ll be gentle—very, 
very gentle.” " 

Deliberately he took off his coat, rolled’ 
up his sleeves and seized the bamboo eane. | 
Mr. Wintergreen, white with fear, pressed | 
his finger madly on an electric bell in the 
side of his desk. We could distinctly hear| 
its frantic buzzing in the hallway. 

““This—this is getting beyond a joke,” he 
stammered. \ 

“It’s not my fault if you’ve lost your) 
sense of humor,” retorted Hilary lightly. 
“Now, Mr. Wintergreen, if you'll kindly 
step this way I propose to lay you across! 
my knees and gently apply the bamboo to! 
your worthy rear.” f 

““Madman!”’ shrieked Wintergreen, his’ 
finger pressed to the buzzer. 

There came a knocking at the door. 

“Help!” cried Mr. Wintergreen. “Help! 
Break down the door! Call the police! 
Help! I’m being murdered!” 

Hilary seized the schoolmaster deftly 
about the waist, and carried him, kicking 
and biting, to a wide leather divan, where, 
with the least difficulty imaginable, he 
stretched him flat, and administered, I 
should say, about a dozen smart strokes of 
the cane. At the last stroke the lock of the 
door burst and a frightened vociferous mob 
of women and girls streamed into the room. 
Hilary released Mr. Wintergreen and coolly 
rolled down his sleeves and reassumed his 
coat. | 

““That’s what we do to bad boys,” he re- 
marked to the bewildered audience, “and 
Mr. Wintergreen has, I fear, been a very 
bad boy indeed. Come, professor, shall we 
be going?”’ 

He picked up his cane and started for the 
door. 

“Stop him!” cried Wintergreen. “Stop 
him! Where’s the police?” 

““We’ve sent the cook out to find a police- 
man,” explained a female whom I identified 
as one of the teachers we had encountered 
the day before. “‘She hasn’t come back yet,” 
she added rather superfiuously. 

- “Perhaps,” said Hilary, “‘I’ll meet her 
and the policeman on my way out. Come, 
professor.” 

We passed, unmolested, through a lane of 
fiuttering girls, teachers and maids. There 
was, of course, no manservant in the house, 
and I gave thanks inwardly that Mr. 
Wintergreen had adhered, in this instance 
at least, to the code of propriety that goy- 
erns a young ladies’ school. 7 

At Lexington Avenue and Sixt ae 
Street a panting policeman passed us on 
the run, followed by the even more breath- 
less cook. 

“Swift are the feet of the law,” com- 
mented Hilary. ; 

I was surprised but immensely gratified 
at the calmness with which he had con- 
ducted this apparently quixotic enterprise. - 
At no time had he displayed a trace of the 
wild-eyed fanatic, crazed with the thirst for 
vengeance. He had, rather, gone about the 
job methodically, coolly, in a most business- 
like way. I could not help feeling that my 
treatment had accomplished wonders fi 
him and that he was in a fair way to : 
plete recovery; and already I found myself 
looking forward to describing this ml- 
raculously rapid cure of mine to my fellow 
psychoanalysts at the next national con- 
ference. Almost I could hear the cheers 
and huzzas. » a 

““We have one more call to make, Pee 
fessor,” said Hilary, breaking in on 
pleasant thoughts—‘“‘ purely a business cai, 
this time. I’m going to Mooney & Blade’ 8 
my real-estate fellows. Weshan’t be long. ‘ 

(Continued on Page 137) 


(Continued from Page 134) 

Mr. Blade, the junior partner, proved to 
be a young man of about Hilary’s age, a 
plump, ruddy young man with a startling 
taste in dress, as evidenced by his orange- 
brown suit and his lemon tie. He laughed 
at almost everything he said. 

“Hello, Hilary, old boy, how’s the nut?” 

“Crest of the wave,” replied Hilary. “I 
want to introduce you to Professor Packer, 
my psychoanalyst friend and my severest 
critic. Don’t though, for heaven’s sake, let 
him know what you dream about.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” went Mr. Blade. “Well, 
what’s on your mind today, Hilary? Can I 
sell you Central Park or the Public Library, 
or what do you say to a ninety-nine-year 
lease on the Brooklyn Bridge? Ha, ha, ha!” 
* “No,” said Hilary. ‘I’m not interested 
in any of those. What I do want is to pur- 
chase a building on East Sixty-eighth 
Street that is now being used for a girls’ 
school. I want the property and the good- 
will or the clientele or whatever you call it 
that goes with it.” 

Mr. Blade stared with round blue eyes. 

“You must have hit your head one hell 
of a crack, Hilary,” he remarked at last. 
“What on earth do you plan to do with a 
girls’ school?” 

“Run it the way it should be run,” said 
Hilary promptly. “I’ve thought for a long 
time that the education of the modern 
young female left everything to be desired. 
If women are taught nothing when they are 
young, how can we expect them to show 
any intelligence later?” 

**Well,” observed Mr. Blade, ‘‘we don’t.” 

“No; but that’s no reason why we 
shouldn’t. For example, I should establish 
a compulsory course in logic. Picture to 
yourself, Sam, the difference that that one 
thing alone will make in the happiness of 
the world. Year by year I shall graduate a 
dozen or more logical women who will be the 
leaven in the vast mass of illogical dough. 
Think of the demand there’ll be for those 
women! Why, any man would jump at the 
chance to marry a logical wife—a wife with 
whom reason would have some weight!” 

“a, ha, ha!’’ said Sam. 

“Tt’s not a joke,” Hilary rebuked him. 
“Another compulsory course would be a 
series of lectures on how to avoid the per- 
sona! in thought and in conversation. We 
shall preach the glory of the abstract; and 
if you should ask one of my graduates, let 
us say, ‘What is your opinion of prohibi- 
tion from the point of view of economics?’ 
she would not answer, ‘Oh, I got sweetly 
stewed last week on apricot brandy. I do 
adore apricot brandy!’ Do you see what I 
mean, Sam? It will revolutionize the rela- 
tions of the sexes, it will promote marriages 
and diminish the frequency of divorce. 
I shouldn’t be surprised if we eventually 
succeed in teaching our girls how to spell, 
and from there it’s but a short step to train- 
ing them to speak the English language 
intelligibly. You see, Sam, I aim high—I 
hitch my wagon to a star.” 

“Well,” said Sam, “if you ask me, I like 
the little cuties as they are, and I notice 
that as soon as they get intellectual they 
put on flat-heeled shoes and cotton stock- 
ings and cover up everything God gave’em 
below the neck. But let’s get back to busi- 
ness, Hilary. Are you serious about this 
thing or not? And if you are, have you got 
any reason to believe that the property’s 
on the market?” 

“T’m completely serious, Sam, and I’ve 
every reason to believe that owing to cer- 
tain measures which I myself took within 
the last hour, the property is or will be for 
sale. You see, I’ve just been calling on the 
owner and superintendent. His authority 
over the girls and the teachers has, I fear, 
suffered heavily. His cloak of dignity has 
been torn from him, and he stands—meta- 
phorically, of course, Sam—stripped and 
trembling and laughable. Yes,” he con- 
eluded with a gentle smile, “‘I think that 
Mr. Wintergreen will accept any reason- 
able offer for his school. I suggest, Sam, 
that you strike while the iron is hot—this 
afternoon if possible.” 

“Well,” said Sam, “if you think it’s all 
right, I will.” 

“Good boy,” said Hilary; “and, by the 
way, you’d better keep my name out of it. 

Tm not exactly persona grata with Mr. 
Wintergreen.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!”’ said Sam vaguely. 

We started back to Hilary’s house in a 
taxicab. My patient was in the best of 
‘Spirits, feeling, no doubt, that he had ac- 
complished an excellent day’s work. 

-“T am not sure,” I said, “that your 
mother will be pleased at your purchasing 
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a girls’ school so—so casually. It seems, 
even to me, who can, I think, divine your 
motives, rather unnecessary. It may prove 
to be.a white elephant on your hands.” 

“Tt will give me an interest in life,” he 
protested, ‘‘something to occupy my mind; 
and what more worthy pursuit could one 
indulge in, professor, than the education of 
the young female? As they say in the 
dramas, there is a man’s work to be done 
in that wilderness. Think of the joy I shall 
take in trying to produce the fruit of knowl- 
edge from hitherto barren soil. Think * 

But destiny permitted him no more 
thinking for several hours, for at the corner 
of Seventy-third Street our diminutive taxi 
ran head-on into a superb limousine about 
the size of a Cunarder. The limousine was 
almost an immovable body, and we, not 
being an irresistible force, came to a hide- 
ously abrupt standstill. There was a crunch- 
ing of steel and wood and a crashing of glass, 
and Hilary, thrown forward out of his 
seat, struck his head a great blow against 
the front partition. 

When I, shaken but unhurt, opened my 
eyes to look for him, he was lying uncon- 
scious on the floor, his face streaked with 
slow rivulets of blood. 

Well, the fat, prosperous people in the fat, 
prosperous limousine were persuaded with 
difficulty to transport Hilary and me to the 
Tamerlaine house, fortunately only a block 
away. We bore the poor fellow up the 
stairs and laid him, still unconscious, on his 
bed, and we telephoned for a surgeon and 
for Doctor Faber. 

From noon until four o’clock Hilary 
showed no signs of reviving. The surgeon 
labored over him, applying every known 
aid and remaining unflaggingly by the bed- 
side. Doctor Faber, full of importance but 
of no actual use, came and went at inter- 
vals of about an hour. Mrs. Tamerlaine, as 
was eminently proper, waited on the land- 
ing outside Hilary’s door; and I remained 
in my room, asking only that I be sum- 
moned as soon as he should regain con- 
sciousness. I was, probably, the least 
pessimistic of all who were in the house, for 
I clung to the much despised theory of the 
efficacy of a hair of the dog that bit you. If 
a blow had warped something or other in 
Hilary’s brain, why shouldn’t another blow 
straighten it out? 

Shortly after four o’clock the nurse was 
sent to inform me that Mr. Tamerlaine was 
coming out of the coma. I went to the sick 
room immediately; and just as I reached 
the bedside Hilary opened the eye that was 
not covered by the bandages. 

“ Ah,” said the surgeon, his fingers on the 
patient’s pulse, “he’s coming around 
nicely.” 

“It’s the mental reaction that we’re 
worried about,’ Doctor Faber reminded 
him pompously. 

Then Hilary spoke. “‘What goes on?” 
he asked. ‘“‘What’s happened?” 

“You got a nasty crack on the head, 
that’s all,”’ I volunteered. 

“Huh!” said Hilary, and raised his dis- 
engaged hand to feel his bandages. “It 
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seems to be a habit of mine,” he said. 
“What time is it, professor, my boy?”’ 

“A little after four.” 

“Well, I’ve got to get up then. I’ve an 
important date at five.” 

His mother, the surgeon and Doctor 
Faber assured him in unison that that was 
out of the question. He became querulous. 

‘Listen, professor,’’ he said, “‘you know 
how important my date is. Tell ’em it’s all 
right for me to go and keep it.” 

It was only then that I remembered the 
engagement he had made to meet Barbara 
Macauley at five o’clock. I wondered that 
he, after all he had gone through, should 
have recalled it so promptly. I took it as a 
favorable symptom. 

“Hilary,” I said, “I don’t think you 
ought to get up today. I agree completely 
with the others on that point. But what 
would you say to my going to the Beldmore 
at five o’clock and asking the person in 
question to come back here with me? 
Wouldn’t that suffice?” 

He said that it would. “A busy day for 
both of us, eh, professor?” he added. 

“You recollect everything, then?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“And how does your head feel?” 

“Sore—and big and heavy as a medicine 
ball. Did Sam Blade telephone yet about 
that real-estate deal?”’ 

I told him that he hadn’t, and the surgeon 
advised him not to talk so much, especially 
about business. 

“But this,’ explained Hilary, “is: pleas- 
ure. Ask the professor if it isn’t.’’ 

As I was on the point of leaving to go to 
the Beldmore, the telephone on Hilary’s 
night table rang, and. Hilary himself in- 
sisted on answering it. I knew by the 
snatches of conversation that followed that 
Mr. Blade was on the other end of the wire. 

Presently Hilary hung up the receiver 
and said coolly, “I’ve just purchased a 
girls’ school for a hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars. That about finishes my 
day’s work.” 

Mrs. Tamerlaine gave a cry of dismay 
and despair; Doctor Faber shook his head 
gravely; the surgeon looked sorry and 
sympathetic. I, alone, if I may say so 
without seeming to boast, was aware that 
this startling realty transaction of Hilary’s 
was not the result of a disordered mind. 
What he had done that day he had done 
with deliberate forethought and purpose. 
He had laid his plans—quixotic, fantastic, 
romanesque plans, perhaps—and he had 
executed them with remarkable success 
and ability. I realized at last that he was 
genuinely in love with Barbara Macauley, 
and that I was forced to admit that it was 
not my psychoanalytical treatments or even 
the recent blow on the head that was re- 
sponsible for driving out the demon that had 
possessed his brain. No, my friends, I was 
convinced that the demon had been driven 
out by love, which, the cynical will hasten 
to say, is simply another form of demon. 


I ran into Hilary and his wife by happy 
accident one day last summer. Their school 
was closed up, of course, for the vacation 
period. : 

“Hello, professor, my boy, it’s splendid 
to see you again!” he exclaimed with warm- 
ing cordiality. 

Barbara, too, was extremely friendly. 
They urged me to dine with them, but I 
was forced reluctantly to regret, since I was 
booked to leave on a late afternoon train. 

“How is the school coming on?” I in- 
quired. 

“Well,” said Hilary, ‘it holds its own. 
I had to modify some of my theories, how- 
ever.” 

“You mean,” I suggested, “that you 
couldn’t teach the girls to be logical and 
impersonal?” 

“No,” he said meditatively, “it wasn’t 
that. I could teach them to be logical and 
impersonal. I succeeded, even, in teaching 
a few of them to spell, but te 

He hesitated, a little shamefacedly, I 
thought. 

“But what?” I prompted. 

“But when I’d taught them those things 
they—well, they ceased to be attractive. 
They lost all their feminine charm.” 

“T see,’ said I. “What, then, do you con- 
sider the important things that a young 
girl should be instructed in? What do you 
now emphasize in your school curriculum?” 

Barbara laughed that nice deep laugh of 
hers and answered for Hilary. 


That is all they know on earth and all they 
need to know.” 
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How one woman found the 
genuine Trade Mark of a 
Thermos vacuum bottle 


WOMAN recently wrote us that her vacuum 
bottle wouldn’t keep things hot or cold. 
We asked her to send us the bottle so that we 
could examine it. / 
When it came we discovered that it wasn’t a 
genuine Thermos Bottle at all. We told her so. 
She wrote again, complaining because she had 
asked for a ‘‘Thermos’’ at the store and supposed 
she was getting a “‘Thermos.”’ 
“Td like to know,” her letter went on to say, “how 
you expect the public to know the difference?” 
We answered that all genuine Thermos vac- 
uum bottles are stamped on the bottom with 
the word ‘‘Thermos’’—our exclusive, registered 


There are many varieties of 
genuine ThermosVacuum 
Bottles—in many sizes and 
finishes and at all prices. 
Choose the one that you 
like the best. 


trade mark. 
We had one more letter—it is reproduced on 
this page. cs i * 
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CONCENTRATED NEW ENGLAN! 


(Continued from Page 11) 


election, where more voters cast. their bal- 
lots for him than they did for their own fa- 
vorite son. He will interpret out of his own 
inner consciousness the meaning of those 
votes and the things that the voters want 
him to do, even though their desires may be 
only partly formulated in their own minds. 

Calvin Coolidge is a modest man and a 
shy man. Probably the first and the most 
lasting impression that he makes on per- 
sons who are quick to sense the character- 
istics of any individual is an impression of 
pleasing modesty. Nor is there any false 
modesty about him. He would not hesi- 
tate to say, for example, that there has 
been nothing unusual or dramatic about 
any part of his career, or that he thinks he 
has never done anything extraordinary, or 
that he is not particularly brilliant. But 
he would also be quick to say that he thinks 
the people of the country, in general, like 
him; that they like him because he goes 
along like the ordinary run of folks; that 
they understand him more than they under- 
stand a brilliant man, because they say to 
themselves that he’s one of their own sort. 

This shyness and modesty is more than 
likely to make it somewhat difficult for the 
gentlemen who, when the presidential cam- 
paign waxes hot and begins to wither the 
leaves on the trees and cause the little birds 
to lie palpitating in their nests, advocate 
the blowing of the loudest bazoo obtainable 
and the noisiest possible ringing of the 
welkin for publicity purposes. 

There are, in Washington, large numbers 
of potential presidential candidates and 
persons in high positions who maintain ex- 
pensive publicity agents to send out tons 
of press notices and laudatory articles 
whenever their employers rid themselves 
of a few well-chosen words on any subject, 
ranging from the effect of string beans on 
the growth of children to the damning effect 
of a bootlegger’s testimony on the future of 
a great political party. 

If other people want to do such things, 
Coolidge hasn’t the slightest objection; but 
he has never had any desire to do them 
himself, just as he seems to have had little 
desire to do the conventional political 
things in the conventional political ways. 
He knows that he does a lot of things every 
day that have good publicity value; but at 
the end of seven months in the White 
House he had made no effort to get pub- 
licity on them—a fact which causes great 
anguish to his political friends. His atti- 
tude has been that whatever publicity he 
received was purely voluntary; that such 
publicity was pretty substantial and very 
difficult to break down; and that it had an 
enduring quality that couldn’t be achieved 
by the bales of publicity that were sent out 
by the more enterprising advertisers. 


The Dignity of Simplicity 


It is probable that he will be forced by 
circumstances to use publicity representa- 
tives during his campaign for the presi- 
dency; and if this happens, there are going 
to be some violent and hair-raising brain 
storms among the publicity men and the 
political friends, for he is going to keep 
right on doing as he pleases in his old 
familiar way. One of his high-minded pub- 
licity experts, for example, is going to come 
rushing into the President’s office all aglow 
with some wonderful idea for publicity and 
place it proudly before the President; 
whereupon the President is probably going 
to stare at his desk with the pale and 
peaked look that is peculiar to him and 
say, in his best Plymouth, Vermont, manner, 
“No; don’t want an’thing to do with it.” 
He won’t bother to explain or elaborate on 
his decision, and the high-minded young 
publicity man will be very apt to walk 
right out past Pat McKenna and blow up 
with a loud annual report. 

The President’s manner of speech, in- 
cidentally, might almost be regarded as an 
example of the steadfastness that he evi- 
dences in so many things. Owing to the 
limits of the English language, there is no 
manner in which the peculiar flatness and 
at the same time sharpness of his speech 
can be reproduced. It is, however, char- 
acterized by the same general sort of 
accent that is used by the vaudeville 
farmer who twiddles his chin whiskers and 
says, ‘How be ye, Si, gol-durn it?” 

The President, of course, commits none 
of the grammatical blunders that are af-' 
fected by the stage farmer; but there are 
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times in his private conversation when his 
a bit careless with his g’s, Usually ig 
New England farm boy who goes to the cy 
to live eventually loses a great deal of t's 
twang. The President has lost very lits 
of it, in spite of being mayor of Nor 
ampton and governor of Massachuse§ 
and holding many other high positioy; 
and he furthermore has never laid aside ts 
friends that he made in the Vermc} 
academy that he attended, or in Amhe; 
College. { 

There will probably be more troul 
during his campaign when his friends a) 
well-wishers begin to froth at the mou| 
over the attacks that will inevitably | 
made on him and urge him to train t) 
presidential guns on his attackers and bl 
them out of the water. Here again t 
President’s friends will find themseiy 
caught up a blind alley, for he has t) 
feeling that his attackers are following : 
old-established political custom, and th) 
they have a right to this custom. Heh 
never cared to use this weapon himsel| 
and attacks of this nature cause him litt 
irritation because of his feeling that t] 
position of President of the United Stati 
is above such attacks. 

If, however, some overenthusiastie co) 
gressman, let us say, should deliver himse 
of an attack on the rights of the Chi) 
Executive under the Constitution instea| 
of a personal kick at Calvin Coolidge, 
would probably prove to be a bird « 
another feather—of several other feathe: 
in fact—and the President would be quit 
likely to take his pen in hand and knoe! 
about six nonrefillable holes in his attacke 
before he knew what had hit him. | 


Senatorial Knuckles Rapped 


Two good instances of this are his shar) 
messages to the Senate—the first when th: 
Senate attempted to insert its mischieyou) 
senatorial fingers into the President’s cabi 
net, and again when a Senate committe: 
essayed to thrust its prying senatorial nos 
into the Treasury Department. In thi 
first instance he told the Senate that th: 
dismissal of an officer of the Government i: 
exclusively an executive function and thai 
he regarded it as a vital principle of govern: 
ment; also that he did not propose tc 
sacrifice any innocent man for his owr 
welfare, nor propose to retain in office any 
unfit man for his own welfare. This was 
equivalent to applying a rattan smartly tc 
the senatorial fingers. 

The second instance also was an attack 
on the rights of the Chief Executive, and 
he conveyed to the Senate the equivalent 
of a good spanking in the following words: 

“The constitutional and legal rights of 
the Senate ought to be maintained at all 
times. Also the same must be said of the 
executive departments. But these rights 
ought not to be used as a subterfuge to 
cover unwarranted intrusion. It is the 
duty of the Executive to resist such in- 
trusion and to bring to the attention of the 
Senate its serious consequences. That I 
shall do in this instance. 

“Under a procedure of this kind’ [the 
investigation of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue by a senatorial investigating 
committee] ‘the constitutional guaranty 
against unwarranted search and seizure 
breaks down, the prohibition against what 
amounts to a government charge of crimi- 
nal action without the formal presentment 
of a grand jury is evaded, the rules of 
evidence which have been adopted for the 
protection of the innocent are ignored, the 
department becomes the victim of vague, 
unformulated and indefinite charges, and 
instead of a government of law we have a 
government of lawlessness. Against the 
continuation of such a condition I enter my 
solemn protest, and give notice that in my 
opinion the departments ought not to be 
required to participate in it. If it is to 
continue, if the Government is to be thrown 
into disorder by it, the responsibility for it. 
must rest on those who are undertaking it. 
It is time that we returned to a government 
under and in accordance with the usual 
forms of the law of the land. The state of , 
the Union requires the immediate adoption 
of such a course.” <4 

For days after the administering of the 
last spanking, the entire Senate, which is 
constantly on the qui vive for insults, was 
in an uproar over the President’s sharp 
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words. Many distinguished senators called 
Mr. Coolidge all the names that they could 
call him without having the Congressional 
Record barred from the mails; but owing 
to the fact that they were in somewhat the 
same position as a tramp who has been 


- stopped by a policeman from setting fire to 


a farmhouse, their cries of rage brought 


them little sympathy from the people. 


The President is something of an expert 
at this business of taking his pen in hand; 
and he was so considered as far back as 
1895, when he was a senior at Amherst 
College and the Sons of the American Rev- 
olution offered a one-hundred-and-fifty- 
dollar gold medal to the one man out of the 
senior classes of all American colleges and 
universities who should produce the best 
essay on the causes of the American Revolu- 
tion. Young Mr. Coolidge took his pen in 
hand in competition with the best thought 
of the senior classes of all the ivy-clad in- 
stitutions of advanced education, and when 
he laid it down again he had produced the 
essay that took the great gold medal—and 
this, considering the competition, was no 
slouch of an accomplishment. 

Since that time Calvin Coolidge has 
written a large number of essays in the 
form of speeches, which have been published 
in book form; and they are well worth the 
study of the many people of prominence 
who, without knowing anything at all 
about Coolidge except that he isn’t partic- 
ularly chatty, keep spreading the inaccu- 
rate information that he spends so much of 
his time in keeping silent that he is shallow 
and superficial and weak and timid and 
indecisive, and so on. These good folk might 
take a few minutes on some rainy afternoon 


- to ponder his message to Samuel Gompers 


during the Boston police strike, in which he 
bluntly informed him that ‘‘there is no 
right to strike against the public safety 
by anybody, anywhere, anytime.” The 
threatening letters which poured in on him 
for months after this—even after he had 
come to Washington as Vice-President— 
were so violent that a uniformed policeman 
was supposed to accompany him whenever 
he walked out alone. 


Walking Out a Speech 


Calvin Coolidge has frequently said that 
he is not a brilliant man; but it is probable 
that if there is any truth in the statement 
that genius is merely the infinite capacity 
for taking pains he is more of a genius than 
he. realizes. As a taker of pains he easily 
deserves a place on the All-American pains- 
taking team. He takes a good part of them 
in digging out the exact facts concerning 
matters that come before him for decision; 
and most of the rest of his pains are taken 
in the writing of his speeches and public 
documents. Most of his speeches and 
public documents are so simple and easy to 
read they sound as though little work went 
into their composition; and occasionally, 
it is true, Coolidge writes a speech with no 
great amount of effort. But usually the 
task of pursuing the reluctant ideas to their 
lair, marshaling his thoughts in proper 
alignment and setting them all down on 
paper entails—just as it does for most 
authors—violent effort and extreme mental 
anguish. The ideas simply will not emerge 
from the old bean; and when this misfor- 
tune befalls Mr. Coolidge, as it does all 
writing folk, he adopts the method com- 
monly adopted by writers and either walks 
them out of his system or talks them out. 

When he is walking a speech out of his 
inner consciousness, he strides around and 
around his room if he is restricted to one 
room, or from one room to another and 
back again if he has more space at his dis- 
posal, with his head down, his eyes fixed on 
the floor and his feet kicking out ahead of 


’ him in a peculiar exaggerated scuffle. Dur- 


ing this walking-out method he becomes so 
absorbed in his thoughts that he loses all 
sense of his surroundings. While trying to 
walk a speech into existence during his 
vice-presidential term, he scuffed his foot 
into the base of a floor lamp with such 
whole-hearted vigor that he broke a toe. 
When he is using the thinking method of 
working out a speech or arriving at a con- 
clusion, he merely sits and thinks. At such 
times it pleases him to have the companion- 
ship of some safe and soothing personality 
at whom he can direct chance observations 
as they come into his head. His idea in this 
is probably that of the author who, when he 
teaches a difficult spot in his story, rushes 
to someone to whom he can tell the story. 
The mere vocalization of the difficult part 
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frequently suggests to the author the proper 
solution of his difficulty. 

This accounts for the presence in the 
White House of an intellectual shock ab- 
sorber in the person of Frank Stearns, a 
fellow graduate of Amherst, whose chief 
role is that of safe-and-silent attendant at 
the President’s frequent sessions of more or 
less silent thought. 

Persons who have been called to sit in on 
these thought fests are occasionally left in 
some doubt as to whether the President is 
thinking about something, whether he has 
forgotten his companion, or whether he has 
just plain gone to sleep. Mr. Coolidge, how- 
ever, seems to derive the necessary benefit 
from his brooding; for after many hours— 
and sometimes days—of it, he plunges 
into his speech or document or whatever it 
is, and it rolls out of him in such form that 
changes are rarely necessary. 

He is no intellectual aristocrat in his 
mental functioning. He does not feel that 
he was born with a heaven-sent insight into 
everything; so he frequently spends weeks 
on end in questioning all sorts of people in re- 
gard to the facts in some case that he is con- 
sidering—one question today and another 
question tomorrow. At the end of two or 
three weeks or a month he rolls all his facts 
together in his mind, lets them settle and 
emerges with the solution. 


. The President and His Prophet 


He wants nothing from those whom he 
questions except the facts. The conclusions 
that are reached from these facts are reached 
entirely by Calvin Coolidge, without out- 
side assistance, and they are based on the 
facts. 

Many Presidents have been what is 
known as reachable in many matters; that 
is to say, they have had intimates and 
trusted assistants whose recommendations 
were frequently asked and frequently taken. 
Coolidge is wholly unreachable; and one of 
the few things that irritate him is the at- 
tempt on anyone’s part to use the influence 
of someone who has access to him in order 
to get him to do some particular thing. 
Such an attempt, he feels, shows that some- 
body evidently considers him incapable of 
reacting properly to the facts. Having 
proved through long public service that he 
can be depended on to react honestly to 
facts, he is most unpleasantly affected by 
any intimation to the contrary. His dis- 
gust may be shown by only a slightly ele- 
vated eyebrow or by aslight lowering of the 
corners of his mouth, but it will nevertheless 
be enthusiastic and sincere. 

One of his most important acts while he 
was governor of Massachusetts was the re- 
organization of the departments of the 
state, their reduction in number from some- 
thing like one hundred and eighteen to 
twenty, and the appointment of seventy 
new state officials. In this reorganization 
the Coolidge ax knew no friend. He had 
seventy appointments to make; and after 
conferring and consulting day and night as 
to who the seventy should be, he locked 
himself in his office alone for about ten days 
in order to think the matter out. His near- 
est friend had done some fluent guessing as 
to who the seventy would be, and he was 
successful in guessing only three of them. 
None of the three was appointed to the 
positions that the friend had guessed. No- 
body reached him on any of the seventy. 
The only man who had a hand in the select- 
ing of them was Calvin Coolidge, and his 
selections were of such quality that the 
governor who succeeded him reappointed 
every man. 

Frank Stearns, leading member of the 
not overly large number of people who are 
justified in calling themselves friends of the 
President, is a wealthy Boston merchant 
and Amherst graduate, who contracted a 
strong attachment for Mr. Coolidge when 
he was lieutenant governor of Massachu- 
setts. He grew to know him while he was 
interested in certain legislation favorable to 
Amherst; and as soon as he knew him he 
became convinced that the greatest man in 
these broad United States was Calvin Cool- 
idge. This conviction, incidentally, has 
been and still is held by a number of other 
old and new friends of Coolidge—friends 
who are looking for nothing whatever in 
return for their enthusiasm. 

Stearns’ method of showing the high 
esteem in which he held his new friend was 
to talk Coolidge morning, noon and night. 
He urged him to run for the governorship. 
Whenever there was a lull in the proceed- 
ings the kindly voice of Frank Stearns 
could be heard putting in good words for 
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Calvin Coolidge at the rate of about one 
hundred and fifty words a minute. His 
persistence led many of his friends to think 
that he was suffering from a slight touch of 
the sun or something. When Coolidge be- 
came governor Stearns neither relaxed nor 
increased his efforts. He was seen fre- 
quently in the vicinity of the State House; 
and whenever he was seen he was making 
the welkin ring with his encomiums of 
Coolidge, according to his usual custom. 
Coolidge, he said, would be President. 
Coolidge was the greatest American since 
Lincoln. Coolidge, Coolidge, Coolidge, 
Coolidge! He refused to allow private af- 
fairs to interfere with his new occupation; 
so he turned over the management of his 
large and profitable business to younger 
men in order to have more time in which 
to spread the glad tidings concerning 
Calvin Coolidge. 

Pressed to define his relationship with 
the President, Stearns says that his per- 
sonal relationship to him is that of a father 
to a son, and that his political relationship 
is that of a son to a father. He sits in the 
lobby of the White House offices day after 
day, smiling amiably at those who come 
and go, handing out cigars, listening non- 
committally to those who have some real or 
fancied reason for seeing the President, and 
seizing every opportunity to let it be known 
in a way at which the most hard-boiled 
White House reporter cannot take offense 
that Calvin Coolidge is the greatest Amer- 
ican since Lincoln, and that he will be the 
next President of the United States. His 
remarks nowadays don’t provoke the same 
gusts of mirth that they did in Boston some 
time ago. 

There has been more than a little talk of 
late of the terrific strain of the presidency; 
but the greatest amount of strain that can 
be observed around the White House now- 
adays is evinced by the tourists who line 
up to march through the President’s office 
three or four times a week. President 
Coolidge is the healthiest President that 
has occupied the White House in many 
years. Not long ago there was a sym- 
posium by various White House doctors as 
to the methods used to keep various Presi- 
dents physically fit. Some of the accounts 
were almost a column long. At the very 
end was a brief statement from Mr. Cool- 


idge’s doctor, the general drift of which was | 
that he kept Mr. Coolidge fit by leaving | 


him alone. 

Mr. Coolidge’s one and only hobby, un- 
less running for office can be regarded as 
his hobby, is the form of exercise familiarly 
known as a nice long walk. He believes 
that everyone should walk more, and so 
preserve and improve his health. He fur- 
thermore doesn’t care overmuch about 
walking alone, in as much as walking alone 
gives him a feeling to which he refers as 
“a sort of naked feeling.”” This naked feel- 
ing is really New England shyness. 


The Handshaking Pests 


Every morning at seven o’clock he walks 
for an hour in various parts of the city, 
accompanied by the ever-present secret- 
service man. Occasionally a friend accom- 
panies him, but not often. For a time a 
certain senator affected athletic tastes and 
joined him in his morning walks. Unfor- 
tunately this senator, having failed to walk 
his candidate into a judgeship, went back 
to his morning slumbers. There is no such 
thing as walking into a job with Coolidge. 

At nine o’clock he goes to his office. 
After he has disposed of his personal mail 
the appointments begin and continue from 
a little before ten to a little before one— 
two minutes for this man, five minutes for 
another, fifteen for another, and so on. On 
Tuesdays and Fridays he meets the news- 
paper men; and on other days the hand- 
shakers are poured into his office by one 
door and out by another—one of the great- 
est nuisances to which a President is sub- 
jected. 

His secretary, Bascom Slemp, recently 
persuaded a day’s grist of visitors to walk 
past his desk and watch him at work in- 
stead of holding up proceedings while they 
clutched his hand for a moment—a change 
which, if permanent, would be a great 
relief to any President. President Harding 
was popularly supposed to take great 
pleasure in his daily handshaking séance; 
but those who were closest to him fre- 
quently saw him exhibit marked signs of 
annoyance when the handshaking hour fell 
due. President Harding’s record for White 
House handshaking was two thousand and 
seventy-on-one day in Easter week. 
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President Coolidge returns from lunch at 
2:30 and is allowed to devote as much as 
possible of the afternoon to going over his 
official mail. The White House staff says 
that his mail is 50 per cent larger than that 
which any President has ever received. 
They are not quite sure how they ought to 
account for it. One of his secretaries thinks 
that Coolidge seems to act as the average 
citizen acts, whereas other Presidents have 
frequently been represented in the daily 
press as constantly engaged in pursuits that 
are foreign to the great mass of people, and 
that the average citizen therefore feels 
freer to write to Mr. Coolidge than to any 
other President. At any rate, he gets a 
very large mail; and the average letter 
explains that the writer doesn’t know the 
President and that the President doesn’t 
know the writer, and that the President 
probably won’t see the letter, anyway, but 
that the writer is a farmer—or a farmer’s 
wife—and that he believes the President is 
an honest, God-fearing man, and that he 
hopes he will be reélected. 

Specialists on various national matters 
give information to the President on cer- 
tain afternoons, and cabinet officers are 
frequently called in for talks, as are influ- 
ential members of Congress. Then there is 
the day’s accumulation of dotted lines on 
which the President must sign—a task which 
proves more irritating to Mr. Coolidge than 
any other that he is called on to perform. 
There are many requests for autographs 
on cards, album pages and photographs, 
and very many documents that could easily 
be signed on behalf of the President by 
someone else if it were not for the fact that 
the law specifically demands his signature. 


The Signing of Documents 


The law, for example, requires that he 
must sign the appointment of every post- 
master; the nomination of every office- 
holder confirmed by the Senate; the 
commission of every United States mar- 
shal; the commission of every collector of 
internal revenue or customs; the com- 
mission of every appraiser of a port and of 
every surveyor of a port; the commissions 
of all United States attorneys, of all regis- 
trars of the Land Office and all notaries 
public in the District of Columbia; the 
commissions of every army officer with the 
rank of general and every naval officer 
with and above the rank of captain; all 
withdrawals or restorations of public land— 
which are very numerous; all expenditures 
by United States marshals before their 
quarterly accounts are approved; all par- 
dons and commutations of sentence; all 
court-martial proceedings; all letters of 
credence for all ministers, and the exequa- 
turs of all foreign diplomatic and consular 
representatives; all consular commissions 
and all consular changes; the commissions 
of all secretaries of embassy and legation; 
all extradition papers; the authorization 
for the signing of a treaty and the ratifica- 
tion of all treaties; the credentials of all 
public-health officers ordered abroad; every 
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‘bill passed by Congress; and every de 
and every will made by any Indian no 
citizen of the United States—and most - 
dians are not citizens. 

It is interesting to note, as a side light 
President Coolidge’s shyness and reticen) 
that he does not have and has never h 
an autographed photograph of Preside 
Harding. Having been through the au' 
graph requirements of the governorship 
Massachusetts, he refused to burd 
President Harding by even one addition 
request. 

All the White House staff agree that t: 
President is a tireless and tremendo; 
worker. His desk is always clean—a stai} 


| 


| 
ment that could not be made of his pi: 


decessors. His secretaries frequently rel: 
to him as a human thinking machine. | 


The News of the World 


There was unrest in the White Hauj| 
offices one hot Saturday afternoon in Apr 
for the President had gone out, and t) 
White House staff would have liked to (| 
a little wandering on its own account. U_ 
fortunately, nobody knew for certa | 
whether the President intended to con 
back, and argument consequently ran hig | 
At length Pat McKenna, guardian of t]| 
outer door, went into the President’s roo) 
and looked at all the clews in sight. The 
he returned to his coworkers with tl 
definite information that the President w: 
coming back. They at once wanted { 
know how he knew. 

“Why,” said Pat, “there are two pape! 
on his desk. Of course he’ll come back, 
And he did. | | 

- Again, late in the afternoon, the Pres 
dent walks about the city, and at dinne 
there are nearly always guests. Afte 
dinner he goes to his study, usually wit 
one or two guests, reads the newspape 
clippings, which are pasted on yellow sheet 
of paper by the White House staff, an 
talks—or listens—until bedtime. 

These yellow sheets covered with news 
paper clippings do not appeal to the Presi 
dent as the last. word in information. H 
believes that every President ought to bi 
allowed to employ a staff to prepare anc 
place before him every morning a brie 
digest of the news of the world, togethe 
with an explanation of its meaning. This i: 
done for the King of England, and as : 
result the King of England is the best 
informed executive in the world. 

The person who comes in close contac 
with Calvin Coolidge must be a singularly 
insensitive person if he does not feel sure 
of his sincerity, his honesty, his modesty 
his reliability, his determination to do what 
is right. And it seems reasonably apparent 
that for any person who dislikes or is sus- 
picious of simplicity, stability of character 
loyalty, thrift, sound judgment based 
entirely on the evidence, and a desire tc 
alleviate ills with remedies that will cure 
instead of newfangled and half-tried nos- 
trums, Calvin Coolidge must always be 
disappointing President. 
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it begins. If he gets to dominate, it will be 
by a slow and difficult process of elimination 
and attrition, by ballot after ballot of fierce 
fighting, by processes of combination and 
conciliation. It will be the same with any 
other candidate. The Cleveland convention 
will be a tea party, thus signifying, as the 
Republican leaders will say, a united, en- 
thusiastic and coherent political entity. 
The Democratic convention in New York 
will be a battle from which the victor will 
emerge with the scalps of a dozen or more 
opponents and the toupees of half a hun- 
dred who tried to be opponents, thus sig- 
nifying, as the Democratic leaders will say, 
thereal triumph of our American democracy 
and arriving at a result truly representative 
of the spirit of our institutions. 

That is what they will say. The truth of 
it is that the Republicans will nominate 
President Coolidge because circumstances 
have forced their hands, and this in no way 
disparages the President as a candidate; 
and the Democrats will nominate whom- 
soever they do nominate for the very same 
reason. The difference between the two 
parties is that the circumstances were long 
ago determined and operative as to the 
Republican program, but are still in the 
making for the Democratic. The candi- 
datorial troubles of the Republicans are 


behind them, but the difficulties of the 


Democrats are of the future. And there 
will be much trouble, travail and turbulence 
before they are solved. Madison Square 
Garden will be a political shambles before 
some at present undetermined standard 
bearer is shoved up through the welter on 
the floor. 

All shades of Democratic opinion are 
represented in the list of the better known 


_ of the candidates for the nomination. They 


run from extreme and cautious conserva- 
tism to rather wild and woolly radicalism, 
and they are wet, dry, moist, sectarian, 
antisectarian, nationalist, agrarian, left, 
right, Eastern, Western, Southern and 
middle-of-the-road. The question of re- 
ligion enters with some and the question of 
section with others. They are various in 
their economic viewpoints and versatile in 
their political policies. They make about 
every possible political appeal, and they all 
troop forward because someone has told 
them or they have told themselves they 
are entitled to the job. 


Smith, Underwood and McAdoo 


It would require too much space to cata- 
logue them, and be a futile task, because the 
bulk of them will be decatalogued before the 
echoes of their nomination speeches have 
died away among the dusty girders of the 
Garden. There are three who should, as 
matters stand in mid-April, have the great- 
est numbers of apparent votes. These are 
Alfred E. Smith, of New York; Oscar 
Underwood, of Alabama; and William G. 
McAdoo, of California. Smith is a gover- 
nor, Underwood is a senator and McAdoo 
a former cabinet member; all have been 
considerably in the public view for varying 
lengths of time. Underwood, as a member 
of the House and of the Senate, has been a 
public man for more than twenty years. 
McAdoo came into national political promi- 
nence when President Wilson made him 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1913; and 
Smith, elected governor of New York, then 
defeated and elected again, captured a 
certain support by his antiprohibition pro- 
clivities and his excellent record as gover- 
nor. 

In these three men we find typified the 
most pressing of the political questions the 
convention must decide—not necessarily 
with one or the other of them, but through 
them and their supporters. Underwood is 
a conservative and also a Southerner. 
McAdoo is a Liberal, but a dry one. Smith 
is a wet and a Roman Catholic. 

If the situation in the latter days of June 
is approximately level with the develop- 
ments of a few weeks earlier, it is probable 
that at the beginning McAdoo, Smith and 
Underwood will lead in the balloting, al- 
though neither will be within hailing dis- 
tance of the required two-thirds. It is 
unlikely that either will have one-third. 
The others will have their scattering vote. 
This will give the manipulators their chance 
to test out the strength of each, and also 


| to test the relative holds the liberalism of 


McAdoo and the conservatism of Under- 
wood have on the delegates, as well as the 


consideration in which the various co- 
related questions are held—prohibition, 
sectionalism, religion, race prejudice, sec- 


ttarianism and the economics. 


Until Charles F. Murphy, leader of Tam- 
many Hall, died late in April he was active 
in the support of Governor Smith, of New 
York, and this fight would have centered 
about him toa considerable extent. Murphy 
had the advantage of a local candidate, a 
Tammany man born in New York. More- 
over, at the convention Tammany men 
will not be freaks to the assembled Demo- 
crats as they were in Kansas City and in 
St. Louis and in Denver. They will be in 
their own front yard, and they will have 
tangible evidences of what they can do for 
a ticket to impress on the visitors. They 
will have behind them galleries filled with 
local supporters. They will go into battle 
on their native heath. At the start they 
will have the psychological better of the 
situation. 

The judgment of serious and seasoned 
Democrats is that, much as they like him, 
Governor Al Smith cannot be nominated 
because of his religion and because of his 
antiprohibition proclivities. Smith is an 
engaging figure, with a career that we 
Americans like to exult over as typical of 
the opportunities of our democracy. He 
was born a poor boy on the Hast Side of 
New York and he has been twice elected 
governor of New York, thé greatest state 
in the Union. He is popular and intelli- 
gent. He has a strong personal appeal. 


Attitude of the Local Boss 


The serious and seasoned Democrats 
admit all this, but point to his political 
wetness and to his religion. Now this man 
Murphy was not the dolt that his opponents 
set him down to be, and, in addition, he 
had experienced political advisers. It was 
possible that back in the mind of Murphy 
there was a determination to make a finish 
fight for Smith, not despite these objections 
raised against him by Democrats outside 
of New York, but because of those alleged 
disqualifications. That was possible. It was 
even probable. 

The attitude of a political boss like 
Murphy toward a presidential nomination 
is never understood by politicians from 
states where there are no large cities, where 
populations are small and scattered. The 
Democratic politicians from the South are 
particularly dense in the matter. With 
them the presidency is the supreme end to 
be desired. Everything is subordinated in 
their minds to the winning of the national 
election and the glory that comes there- 
from. The President typifies all they are 
fighting for. 

They discuss the candidate as a person- 
ality and work for him as such. They are 
for an individual who represents a cause. 


Federal Patronage 


The attitude of old-line bosses of the 
Murphy type is directly antithetical. 
Such men do not look on a presidential 
candidate with a national consideration, 
and do look at him from a purely local 
viewpoint. Murphy’s attitude toward a 
presidential candidate was influenced mostly 
by local considerations, and not by national 
demands. What Murphy wanted in a presi- 
dential candidate first was a strength that 
would help him with his state and local 
tickets. The presidency meant nothing to 
Murphy, or very little, in terms of his 
organization requirements. Federal pat- 
ronage in New York, for example, consists 
of postmasters, revenue officers, law officers, 
and so on, not one per cent of the patronage 
Murphy controlled when his mayor was 
elected, and his governor and his judicial 
ticket. 

Federal patronage is a bother and a 
vexation to a boss like Murphy when there 
is a Democrat in the White House. He 
pays small attention to it. What he is after 
is control of the city offices, of the state 
offices, and all that goes with that vast 
machine. 

And his dominating lookout, so far as 
a presidential candidate is concerned, is 
whether that candidate will help pull his 
state and local tickets through. His idea 
of a good candidate for President is a man 
who will add votes to the Tammany ticket 
in New York, and that is the attitude of 
every boss of that type. 
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For You Who Care 


The way that brought whiter, cleaner teeth 
to millions the world over 


Ame way of teeth cleaning 
has come into world-wide use. 
Dentists of some 50 nations are 
advising it today. Millions know 
the benefits it brings. 


It is at your command. A ten-day 
test is sent to all who ask. If you 
have not yet tried it, mail this cou- 
pon now. 


Don’t neglect film 


Your teeth are coated with a film 
—that viscous film you feel. Unless 
you combat it daily, it threatens 
constant harm. 


That clinging film, if left on 
teeth, soon becomes discolored. 
Then it forms dingy coats. That is 
why teeth lose luster. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact 


fight that film. One disintegrates 
the film at all stages of formation. 
One removes it without harmful 
scouring. 

Dental authorities have proved 
these methods effective. A new- 
type tooth-paste has been created 
to apply them daily. The name is 


' Pepsodent. 


Leading dentists everywhere be- 
gan to advise it. Now a large per- 
centage of those you meet are en- 
joying its results. 


New-day factors 


Pepsodent embodies several fac- 
tors which research proved essen- 
tial. It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva, also its starch digestant. 


This is to better neutralize mouth 
acids, to better digest starch deposits. 


These things mean a 


with the teeth to cause de- 
cay. Germs breed by mil- 
lions in it. They cause 
many serious troubles, local 
and internal. 

Most people have suf- 
fered more or less from | 
troubles caused by film. 

Now they combat it | 

Modern research has 
discovered two ways to |. 


amel, 


which 


Pepsaden 


REG.U.S. 


Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent disin- 
tegrates the film, | 
then removes it 
with an agent far 
softer than en- | 
Never use a | 
film combatant 
contains 
harsh grit. 


new era in teeth cleaning. 
They bring a new concep- 
tion of what clean teeth 
mean. The whiter teeth 
you see everywhere now 
show one conspicuous 
effect. 

You can quickly learn 
by a delightful test what 
| Pepsodent means to you. 
Why not find that out? 
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PAT. OFF. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists the world over 
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This test will show 


10- 


Seipue 


DAY TUBE FRE 


E 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
become whiter as the film-coats 
disappear. 


Then decide your future course 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 978, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


by what you see and feel. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada (eee 


Only one tube to a family 
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ARTHUR L., LEE 
Managing Director, 
Hotel McAlpin 
and Hotel Martinique 


My Personal Assurance 
to the Discriminating 
‘Traveling American Public 


O make your home in the McAlpin when in New 
York, instead of making the McAlpin your /ofe/, is 
my personal aim—and the desire of every member 


of the McAlpin staff. 


To those who appreciate the comfort of a home with 
the convenience of a hotel, the names Arthur L. Lee 
and Hotel McAlpin are synonymous. 


To make your stay a pleasant one, exceptionally 
entertaining without being excessively expensive—estab- 
lishing with you the interest of a host with his guest 
rather than a manager with his patron—that is our creed 
in promise and our deed in practice. 


ie 


P. S. And please remember, there’s a/ways room for 
the guest who reserves a room by wire, phone or post. 


° 


To contribute to your summer enjoyment, several new features are provided. 
The Roof Garden has been entirely renovated. Ernie Golden, the popular 
leader, and his Hotel McAlpin Orchestra will furnish the music. 

Dine and dance on the tallest Roof Garden in the world, twenty-four 
stories above the sultry sidewalks. 


Outdoors —if you prefer—there will be Bagdad on the Roof—a riot of 
beauty and color, a picturesque setting in which you may dance to the 
strain of the E] Patio Orchestra. 
(The famous E] Patio—fascinating 
dancing place, reminiscent of Old 
Spain, will be closed for the summer. ) 


Madrano, Argentine’s latest dance 
sensation, an exclusive McAlpin en- 
gagement, will dance nightly, except 
Sundays,with Senorita Maria Montero, 
premiere artiste from Andalusia, Spain. 
The El] Patio Troubadours will also 
contribute to the entertainment. 


When making your reservation, be 
sure to request the handy, colored ser- 
vice map of New York City, which 
shows clearly and simply all subway, 
“*L”’ and other stations—an exclusive 
McAlpin feature, of course. Ask for 
Map FP. 


Broadway at 34" Street 


ei 
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Plenty of national politicians do not: 


understand this, and they never will under- 
stand it. If they could get a comprehen- 
sion of it they would be far more effective 
in their endeavors. Of course Murphy 
did not often get what he wanted in the way 
that filled all his specifications, but that did 


not prevent him from working for that end: 


each time he had a chance. Circumstances 
so placed Murphy this year that he had an 
alluring gamble. He had as a member of 
his own organization a man who is begin- 
ning to be well and favorably known na- 
tionally, and who has already received 
some support outside of New York State. 
With this as a nucleus, Murphy felt he could 
go a long way with Smith, because for the 
first time since he became a leader he had 
a made-to-order situation back of him. 


Tammany’s Chance 


Here is Smith, a wet. Here is New York, 
the greatest city in the country, also wet. 
Here is Smith, a Roman Catholic; here is 
New York, one of the greatest Roman 
Catholic cities in the world, and one of the 
greatest, probably the greatest, Jewish city 
in the world. If the successor to Murphy 
can, as undoubtedly he can, capitalize these 
elements, he will be aided enormously in his 
state campaigns in the fall, in his next fight 
for a mayor and a governor, no matter what 
may happen to the national ticket. Where- 
fore, we see the genesis of the Murphy pro- 
posal and support of Smith, and the reason 
the New York Democrats indorsed Smith 
for President. The sentiment Murphy capi- 
talized with Smith is not local to New York. 
It more or less extends from one end of the 
country to the other. 

If Tammany can nominate Smith, well 
and good. If Tammany cannot, this fight 
for Smith will endear Tammany to the 
forces Smith typifies.. 

It requires a two-thirds vote to nominate 
in a Democratic convention. Three hun- 
dred and sixty-seven votes against can stop 
any candidate and hold him in suspension 
short of the nomination until he is elimi- 
nated. Notwithstanding the strong senti- 
ments throughout the country to which 
Tammany will appeal with Smith, it is not 
improbable that enough of the Democratic 
delegates can be solidified against Tam- 
many’s plan to defeat him. That wouldseem 
an easy political maneuver. However, in 
making a Smith fight, Tammany, if it loses 
it, will be in a powerful situation, because 
it will have a big block of votes to throw 


tosome other candidate, and it can demand ~ 


almost any terms it chooses for that sup- 
port. 

The successor to Charles F. Murphy, 
leader of Tammany Hall, on his own battle 


ground, in his own city, will be a large factor 


in the result of the convention. 


Brennan’s Leadership. 


But it will not be to Tammany that the 
Democrats eager for success next fall will 
look for final guidance, and it will not be 
the successor of Murphy who will be the 
great power of the convention. That part 
will be played by George E. Brennan, the 
Democratic leader of Illinois, who will come 
to New York at the head of an uninstructed 
delegation, who will come with assurances 
of codperation from a very considerable 
block of delegates from other states, and who 
will come with a great political sagacity, a 
keener political intelligence and a wider 
political vision than any other leader who 
will be there. 

Brennan, climbing up to the leadership 
of the great Democratic organization in 
Cook County, Illinois, which comprises 
Chicago, from the bottom of a coal mine, 
has established his status as the chief Demo- 
crat of Illinois, solidified his support, and 
has reached out through the Mississippi 
Valley until he commands a following that 
will make him most formidable in a con- 
vention that is controlled in its nominations 
by the two-thirds rule. Having no an- 
nounced candidate of his own, Brennan 
will be in a position to canvass the claims of 
all other candidates and to throw his sup- 
port to the man who, in the final show- 
down, has the greatest claim on the 
nomination, not only politically but popu- 
larly and in an American sense. Brennan 
is a boss, but he is sanely progressive and 
keenly instinct of the national situation. A 
great many important things in that con- 
vention will revolve about this burly, smil- 
ing, versatile and able Illinoisian. 

Technically, the politics of the leaders 
will be to make a combination, such as, 


May Sh 


say, Brennan, Taggart, Hague, of & 
Jersey, and a few others, and with } 
combination, controlling enough vote. 
defeat any candidate and enforce } 
policy, sit tight and let the underlings + 
it out until they are destroyed. Howre 
aside from Brennan, the big contra 
bosses are mostly of the East, and } 
conservative. Brennan comes from jj 
Midwest, and realizes the sort of lib: 
ism that is required, albeit he is by t\ 
ency conservative also. Therefore he} 
be of value in the platform making, as 
as in the selection of a candidate. Nj) 
he much of a combiner. He is read) 
form an alliance with others that will g 
far as to pledge the members of it to | 
no vital step without informing the otl; 
but it is not in his book to make a sink) 
swim combination in a case like this. 
has ideas of his own, and you may tal, 
from a man to whom he has expour: 
them, they are good American ideas, | 
not the ideas of a politician who is mere 
local boss. 

On the professionally political side of 
convention these men, Brennan and the 
cessor to Murphy, will be the first figur«| 
a loosely bound but operative associatic| 
other men of Democratic political parts,s 
as Thomas Taggart, of Indiana, and Fr 
Hague, of New Jersey. Taggart ha 
candidate in Senator Samuel M. Rals' 
of Indiana, who will be pushed forwar 
the proper time as the savior of the sil 
tion; and Hague has two, Governor Si 
and former Governor Edwards. Thus 
styles of Taggart and Hague will be so 
what cramped. Brennan, with no cai 
date, is in the commanding position. 
will not be necessary for him to go to a 
body, and it will be necessary for eve 
body to come to him, thus showin; 
fair-sized sample of that political sagac 
on his part of which mention has been ma 


McAdoo’s Legal Activities 


These men are the fellows who stand : 
in front, avowedly politicians and c 
vention mechanicians. Scores of liti 
leaders, candidate managers, politicians 
ordinary, platform cranks, influence seeke 
vote mongerers, prominent citizens, lead: 
Democrats, present and retired statesm 
and all other and similar representati’ 
and examples of the necessary and exc 
baggage of a national convention will b 
ter constantly against them. In additi 
there undoubtedly will be formed ot! 
combinations to fight them—combinatic 
fostered by candidates who have not t 
sympathy of these leaders, and chief amo 
these will be the combination of the f 
lowers and supporters of William 
McAdoo. 

The candidacy of McAdoo was in f 
swing until the fact was brought out in t 
oil investigation in Washington that he v 
in the employ, as a lawyer, of Doher 
Washington was in a panic at the time, a 
any man who was mentioned in that | 
vestigation as having owned and operat 
a kerosene lamp was immediately cc 
demned out of hand and cast into the out 
darkness. Washington fell upon McAd 
and marked a black cross opposite | 
name, and it was loudly heralded that 
was down and out forever as a president 
candidate. 

McAdoo refused to accept this verdi 
claiming that in accepting legal empl 
ment from Doheny he was clearly witl 
his right, and showing he had _ nothi 
whatever to do in connection with the 
leases under investigation. He continu 
his fight and had some successes; b 
later, in response to a Senate inquiry, 
was developed that soon after he left t 
cabinet Mr. McAdoo prosecuted a cla 
before the Navy Department for a privé 
client, and the statement was made that 
had also appeared in tax cases. What t 
effect of this information will have on t 
fortunes of McAdoo cannot be known pi 
cisely until the convention is in session. — 
crucial test of his candidacy will be t 
Texas verdict on it, which will be giv 
May twenty-seventh. | 

McAdoo is not in favor with the pt 
fessionally political Democratic leade 
and can hope for little support from the 
It will be necessary for him to make ai 
manage his own combination, which | 
doubt will be done. He represents t 
Western radicalism of the party, and h 
announced a position that has a conside 
able element of strength in it from t 
progressive Democratic viewpoint. 
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course when he was director of railroads 
during the war gained him much favor 
with labor, and especially with the four 
great railroad labor organizations. His 
stand on the prohibition question, the 
bonus, the Esch-Townsend Railroad Law 
and other similar policies is in good align- 
ment with the thought of the progressive 
element of his party. 

Underwood’s position is almost exactly 
in reverse to that of McAdoo. Underwood 
is well esteemed by the professional Demo- 
eratic leaders and the conservative forces; 
but he suffers the political handicap of 
coming from the South, and the greater 
handicap of his conservatism—or, rather, 
the conservatism that is imputed to him. 
Many of the men who will be powerful in 
the Democratic convention would like to 
have Underwood in the White House, but 
they do not see how they can put him 
there. The difficulties of nominating him 
seem insuperable. Underwood had 11744 
votes on the first ballot of the 1912 Demo- 
cratic convention at Baltimore, where 
Woodrow Wilson was nominated on the 
forty-sixth ballot, and remained a fluctu- 
ating contender until near the end. As the 
primaries are still in process as this is 
written, no conjecture can be made of his 
initial strength in the New York con- 
vention. 

The convention will split into three ap- 
proximate parts. Applying a political rule 
of thumb, it may be said that about one- 
third of the delegates will be from the 
South, one-third more or less tinged with 
the radical tendencies of the West and 
one-third boss controlled. 

This, of course, is the roughest sort of a 
division, but it is as close a computation as 
can be made. The strongest tendency of 
the Southern delegates is the tendency 
toward conservatism; and the leading 
Southern candidate, Underwood, is a con- 
servative. Naturally, the big bosses are 
conservative also, because the big bosses 
come from the big cities. Therefore there 
would seem to be a chance for a conserva- 
tive combination that might be manipu- 
lated into the required two-thirds, but 
when you get west of Buffalo, apart from 
the big cities, you find a radicalism in the 
Democratic Party that must be recognized. 
It would avail the Democrats nothing to 
nominate a conservative against a Repub- 
lican conservative, because that would lose 
the radical Democratic support in a meas- 
ure, and split the conservative vote. To be 
sure, there could be a palliation of this 
situation by the nomination of a fairly 
radical Vice President and the careful prep- 
aration of a platform that would reflect 
the radical thought, but it is doubtful if 
those expedients would suffice. 


A Possible Combination 


As it stands, the radicals will come, in 
whatever proportion he can control them, 
under the leadership of McAdoo; and if 
McAdoo cannot win, his state leaders may 
be able to swing votes; but it is not prob- 
able that they would trade through McAdoo 
himself. This will create a situation where 
the men who are most expert in making 
combinations will control the situation, 
where the experienced politicians, fortified 
with their own large blocks of votes—such 
as the successor of Murphy, with ninety 
delegates, and Brennan, with fifty-eight, 
and their associates with solid and deliver- 
able blocks—can have a commanding influ- 
ence on the final result. 

One may venture the mild, qualified, 
hesitant prediction that as it looks now 
neither Smith, Underwood nor McAdoo 
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can be nominated. It is easily conceivable 
that a situation may arise after much bal- 
loting where a combination can be made 
between the votes of any two of these of 
sufficient strength to bring in with it enough 
of the scattering and indecisive delegates 
to make up a two-thirds; but, considering 
the known temper of the party at large, 
this does not seem probable. In any event, 
it can be accomplished only after the hardest 
and most grueling sort of a fight. 

The safest prediction concerning that 
convention and the outcome of it is that 
some candidate, held in the balloting from 
the first, or injected into the balloting after 
the struggle has proceeded for a few days, 
will rise up through the turmoil to victory, 
fostered by such forces as can be rallied for 
an assault on the impasse. 

There is where Taggart hopes to plant 
his man Ralston. There is where Brennan 
may introduce-his dark horse. There is 
where Tammany may have its John W. 
Davis or Senator Royal S. Copeland in 
reserve. There is where the West may trot 
out a man who complies with Western 
specifications. There is where anything 
may happen, and that is why. no person, 
least of all the Democrats who will be the 
chief leaders, managers and manipulators 
of the convention, knows, or will know 
until after the fight begins, who will be the 
nominee. 


Basic Qualifications 


The successful candidate must have 
several basic qualifications. If the Demo- 
crats are wise he will be a dry. If they 
accede to the ideas of the radical contin- 
gent, he must be opposed to the Esch- 
Townsend Law. To be politically available, 
he must be strong in Ohio and Indiana, two 
states the Democrats think they can carry 
next fall. And so on. The right man, 
the man sought by the Democrats and not 
yet found, must be a versatile citizen, of 
sufficient adaptability to cover all these 
points; or he must be a colorless citizen, 
neutral on most of them and thus malleable 
to the demands of the party. The latter 
qualification is most appealing. If they 
can get an amenable middle-of-the-roader 
they will take him, no doubt; but to get 
him they must wade through oceans. of 
radical blood, must slaughter scores of con- 
servative battlers, must stand platoons of 
wets against the wall, must have their 
sharpshooters constantly at work picking 
off useful individuals here and there, must 
bludgeon, salve, assault, conciliate, throw 
out and coax in all the diverse elements 
that are to be combined in that necessary 
and difficult two-thirds. 

Who? There are forty avowed candi- 
dates, forty more who are open to the in- 
vitation—wide open—and a select lot who 
are held in the dark. Milling around, 
through and over these will be 1098 dele- 
gates, all thinking that the right sort of 
nomination will bring success at the polls, 
and all certain their man is the right man; 
and five times that number of outsiders 
seeking to be insiders who have candidates, 
planks, policies, reforms, retaliations and 
every other sort of a political ulterior 
motive. The pressure will be enormous. 
The intrigue will be universal. The battle 
will be fierce. 

Sooner or later someone must be shoved 
up through the mass, someone must be 
given the palm; but before that elevation 
is accomplished, before the guerdon is be- 
stowed, there will be more politics on 
Manhattan Island than there has been in 
any fortnight since the visiting Dutchmen 
showed the local Indians their bag of Old 
World tricks. 
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2 The FLORSHEIM SHOE 
Hs The careful dresser selects a Florsheim 
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style for each occasion, knowing the dis- 
tinguished appearance of The Florsheim 
Shoe will make the right impression. 


THE RIALTO—STYLE eA(-149 
MosT sTYLEs $10 
Booklet, ‘Styles of the Gimes”’ on “Request 


THe FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


ePanufacturers a CHICAGO 


THE BETTER ELECTRICAL LINE 


TABU SUIOWIE 


Toasts—steams—fries—bakes 
better—and right at your table. Prepares the most appe- 
tizing breakfasts, dinners, after-theatre luncheons. A// 
aluminum—3-heat switch. Largest electric table stove made— 
easiest to operate—quickest. 


Insist on Ls 8 H Electrics Appliances 


L & H Electrics Ranges 
L & H Electrics Heating Pads 
L & H Electrics Heaters 


broils your favorite dishcs 


H Electrics Hot Plates 
H Electrics Curling Irons 
H Electrics Irons 
Manufactured by 
A. J. LINDEMANN & 
HOVERSON CO. 


433 Cleveland Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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World's 
Champion . 


Trove it 


Soutself F/ 


The world’s best shots and sportsmen everywhere can tell 
you about the remarkable accuracy and hard-hitting qualities 
of Western Ammunition, but . . . prove tt yourself! . 

Prove the accuracy of the “Marksman” L. R. .22—the 
advantages of Western’s famous Lubaloy non-fouling bullet 
and Boat Tail and Open-point Expanding bullets—the 20 
yards extra range of the “‘Super-X”’ shotgun load—the econ- 
omy and hard-hitting qualities of the new “‘Xpert.”’ shell, 
practically smokeless, yet costing little more than black 
powder loads—and the all-round shooting qualities of the 
popular ‘ Field”’ shell. 


AMMUNITION 


World’s Championships have been won with Western. 
Likewise, a smashing string of victories in state, zone and 
national matches—on the range and at the 

traps. Whether your shooting is at targets, big 

game or in the field— 


Write for Interesting Free Booklets 

telling about Western’s exclusive develop- é, 
ments in the type of ammunition you use. « 
There’s a Western dealer near you. Let us - 
send you his name and address. 3 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE CoMPANY, 545 Broapway, East ALTON, ILL. 


Fifty years on the job! 


Some workmen at the Walk-Over factories have been 
on the job for fifty years. The Walk-Over heel fit, 
the many varieties of Walk-Over shoe shapes, and 
other exclusive Walk-Over features are the result of 
the experience of men who know their jobs. That is 
why you find, at the nearest Walk-Over store, stylish, 
good-looking Walk-Over shoes which have that 


comfortable, personal, made-to-order fit. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, CAMPELLO, BROCKTON, MASS. 


$7 $B $10 


Walk- a Fe 


SHOES for Menand Women} 


Above are shown 
five Walk - Over 
sole shapes from 
a total of more 
than too. Your 
exact fit is among 
the many Walk- 
Over models. 


Entire contents 
©1924, G. E. K, Co, 
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THE BLACK GOLCONDA 


(Continued from Page 32) 


extent, in the Dutch East Indies. The so- 
called "American Group, including some of 
the leading Standard companies and the 
most powerful independents, has a fourth in- 
terest in the Turkish Petroleum Company, 
which has the concession for the potential 
oil fields of Mesopotamia. An American 
company also has—or thinks it has—the 
right to operate in the four northern prov- 
inces of Persia. 

Whether American companies will con- 
tinue to have access to these essential 
foreign fields rests upon the lap of our 
government gods. One reason why the 
British and the Dutch oil interests have 
corralled so much of the known recoverable 
oil areas outside the United States—the 
Dutch have even got their hooks into our 
fields—is because they have support from 
their governments. In the specific case of 
the Royal Dutch-Shell group, progress has 
been due not so much to the superior general- 
ship on the part of Sir Henri Deterding—the 
European Rockefeller—as to the freedom he 
has enjoyed from legislative restriction 
against combination to operate abroad. He 
has been able to organize any number of sub- 
sidiary companies in different parts of the 
world, including the United States, without 
fear of running afoul of a Sherman Act. 
In addition to this freedom from the limita- 
tions which have hedged American com- 
panies, he has enjoyed both the financial 
and physical support of the Dutch and 
British governments in furthering his proj- 
ects. 

Instead of encouraging the American oil 
man overseas, our Government has usually 
done the opposite. As I remarked in a 
previous article, the British and Dutch 
Foreign Offices anticipate oil opportunities 
while Washington holds post-mortems. 
Not only does the American Government 
usually trail in the world procession to 
secure raw materials or trade opportunities 
for our people, but in the specific case of oil 
it contemplates a serious handicap. This 
is embodied in the suggested embargo on 
the export of petroleum and its products. 


Dependence on Foreign Crude 


The result of such an embargo in times of 
peace would be that other countries pos- 
sessing petroleum resources would adopt 
similar measures. In addition, our claims 
to participation in the newly discovered 
foreign oil fields such as Mesopotamia 
would be removed. This would be a nat- 
ural procedure, because the knowledge that 
the United States, the world’s greatest 
petroleum producer, deemed such a drastic 
step necessary would arouse the instinct of 
self-preservation in other nations, and 
America would suffer in the recoil. Ap- 
parently it has not soaked into the con- 
sciousness of legislators and the public that 
we not only produce more than two-thirds 
of the world supply of crude oil but—what 
is of even greater importance—that we are 
the largest consumers. 

Examine the facts about imports and ex- 
ports and you readily see that despite the 
mighty flow of our petroleum, we need 
foreign crude and will probably continue to 
need it in increasing quantities, save in 
such an unusual period of overproduction 
as obtained last year. The best basis of 
calculation would be the figures for 1922, 
which was a normal year so far as produc- 
tion is concerned. We will take gasoline, 
the product which most affects the average 
person. From imported crude and naphtha 
we extracted 14,812,654 barrels. We ex- 
ported 138,740,000 barrels, leaving us 
1,072,654 barrels, or approximately 465,- 
000,000 gallons, to the good by the trans- 
action. This shows that the gasoline 
obtained from imports was about 10 per 
cent of the total production in the United 
States compared with exports of approxi- 
mately 9 per cent. 

Before we leave production, another 
possible means of enhancing crude recovery 
through efficiency of operation can be dis- 
closed. It is estimated that from 50 to 90 
per cent of the average oil pool remains in 
the ground after all the wells have ceased 
to produce. How can it be salvaged? 

Some day we shall go down into the oil 
sands that have been exhausted, so far as 
the producing well can be operated, .and 
recover part of the remaining petroleum 
through mine shafts and galleries, as is 
being done in some ‘parts of Europe. An 
alternative—and it is in use in the older 


May sh 


fields of New York and Pennsylvania fis 
to pump compressed air or water dowr} 
abandoned well in one part of a depl de 
field in order to set up a flood which j 
spread radially through the oil sand, dj 
ing the remaining oil ahead of it towra 
surrounding wells through which it | 
escape to the surface. 
In connection with a foreign supplyo 
oil for our consumption is an interes! \ 
speculation which concerns the futurepi 
the American industry. What would hp 
pen if America were bereft of an appri 
able part of her crude-oil resources? I 9H 
best answer in the words of one of the mt 
constructive of our oil leaders to wil 
put this question. He said: 
“Tf the source of a considerable partit 
the American people’s crude-oil requ }- 
ments be transferred from domestic | 
foreign fields the American petrole 
machine can go into reverse without mih 
more effort than throwing out the clut| 
It was built to do that.” 
| 


“The trunk pipe lines from the inter? 
to Atlantic and Gulf ports will carry crub 
as cheaply to the interior as away from | 
Should the American producing field 
changed into a consuming market, t} {! 
problem of supplying the refineries ay 
pendent upon it would present no gre 
difficulties, and the cost need not nec 
sarily be much higher. Once afloat and 
large bulk, crude oil ean be transported 
tankers at a surprisingly cheap rate 
compared with any other method. The tk! 
tankers of from 10,000 to 20,000 tons, wi 
which the industry has equipped itself, a1 
which are now engaged in the movement 
crude oil from California and Gulf ports * 
various seaboard refinery points, could } 
used for the movement of crude from, sa 
a Mediterranean port, which would be tl. 
terminus of a pipe line from Mesopotami 
at a lower cost than is now incurred in mo: 
ing crude through the Panama Canal fro} 
California to a North Atlantic port. Tl 
longer the water route the cheaper the CO: 
per ton mile. Itis as feasible to bring cruc 
by water from foreign fields to be refined i| 
the Atlantic, Gulf or Pacific Coast refir) 
eries, exporting the surplus, as to refine tk | 
crude at the point of origin and be unde 
the necessity of exporting all the variety ( 
finished products derived from it. 

“The American petroleum industry he) 
an enormous investment in transportatio. 
facilities and refinery capacity in thi 
country, a considerable portion of whic 
would be scrap but for the industry’ 
foreign trade. In addition to this, it ha 
a large investment in marketing- and dis} 
tributing organizations all over the world) 
Given access to a foreign producing field, 
the industry could protect American con 
sumers of petroleum products agains 
danger of shortages and hold and increasi| 
its foreign trade. It would not matter in) 
what remote corner of the globe the field: 
were situated if American tankers coulc| 
tap them. Diminution of our native crude| 
supply would not in the slightest degree 
mean the impairment of America’s positior. 
as the greatest petroleum exporting country 
of the world.” 

In consequence you need no diagram 
to realize that whether we have a ten, 
fifteen or twenty year supply of petroleum 
in the ground, a foreign source of crude is 
absolutely essential not only to the main- 
tenance of our monster motor machine but 
to keep the wheels of productivity whirring. 
The latter would stand idle if its lubrica- 
tion depended on the fish oil and animal 
fats as was the case before the great era of 
petroleum refining. 

With the word ‘refining’? we come to 
the phase of petroleum which represents 
much of the hope of the future. It means 
that if our consumption exceeds the supply 
available from both foreign and domestic 
sources, prices will rise to the point where 
two principal tendencies will become effec- 


Our Ebbing Oil Supply 


‘tive in maintaining a balance. These tend- 


encies are: First, increased efficiency in 
the utilization of the crude; second, the 
development of oil products and substi- 
tutes from sources other than petroleum. 
The average man who fills the gasoline 
tank of his car at a service station does not 
realize that the fuel that speeds him on his 
way represents an interesting evel 
(Continued on Page 153) a) 
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¢ (Continued from Page 150) 

He is apt to suppose—if he supposes at 
all—that crude petroleum is dumped into 
a big still, heated up, and the result is his 
much-needed juice. 

In the early refineries the process was 
almost as simple as this, because the raw 
material was vaporized in cast-iron vessels 
‘eased with bricks, out of which the vapors 
were passed off to a copper worm cooled 
with water. There was no salvage of the 
full content of the crude. Kerosene was 
the only commercial product of refining, 
and the much desired and widely used gaso- 
line of today was either burned as waste or 
allowed to run into nearby creeks. 

With the coming of the automobile, gaso- 
line took on a new value and effort was 
concentrated on its extraction. Yet as re- 
cently as 1909 only four gallons of gasoline 
were produced from a forty-two-gallon 
barrel of crude. This proved to be inade- 
quate because of the growing demand for 
motor fuel. Some means had to be devised 
to increase the gasoline recovery. 

It arrived in the shape of the cracking 
process, which, in the simplest terms, means 
the forcing out of the crude of a larger 
quantity of gasoline through heat and 
pressure. Cracking today yields from 40 
to 45 gallons of gasoline out of every 100 
gallons of crude, when the other valuable 
by-products are also obtained. Where gaso- 
line is the only objective, 75 gallons can be 
and have been produced from 100 gallons of 
crude. 

When the crude supply shrinks there 
must be a more intensive refining so as to 
obtain a correspondingly larger quantity of 
gasoline. It means, of course, that kero- 


_ sene and fuel oil which, with gasoline, com- 


prise the three major products of ordinary 
refining, will be produced in much smaller 
quantities. We have seen how kerosene is a 
constantly dwindling factor in our life. The 
puzzle therefore is with fuel oil. Before we 
get through you will see that it is not such 
an enigma after all. 

At this point, and in order to understand 
subsequent statements, it may be well to 
say that gasoline today is obtained in three 
ways. One is the straight distillation of 
erude from which the bulk of supply is 
obtained. It is called topping, because 
literally the top distillate, gasoline, being 


‘the lightest, is removed. The second is 


from cracking operations. Third is the 
compression or absorption of the gasoline 
vapors out of the gas that escapes from oil 
wells. The gasoline is squeezed or scrubbed 
out of the gas. This is called casing-head, 
or natural gasoline. Through this little- 
known and recently developed agency 
22,000,000 barrels of gasoline was obtained 
last year, a quantity equal to the total 
gasoline production ten years ago. 


Wasteful Production 


These facts are incidental to the larger 
problem. It lies in the wasteful consump- 
tion of fuel oil. You comprehend it when I 
say that exactly one-half of all the crude 
produced in this country, after the gasoline 
and kerosene have been removed, goes as 
fuel to be burned under boilers. This 50 
per cent contains the hundreds of commer- 
cially valuable by-products, including 
lubricants. They merely go up the flue. 

This extravagant performance can be 
emphasized in another and more homely 
way. If all our hogs were slaughtered 
merely to obtain pork chops and ham, and 
the remainder burned up, it would dupli- 
cate what is going on in the waste of crude 
oil. I say “‘waste,’’ because, while the fuel 
oil generates power, it could be converted 
into products more valuable. The same 
amount of steam-making could be obtained 
from the more abundant coal and no im- 
pairment wrought to productivity or prog- 
ress. 

The task of the future therefore is so to 
utilize the oil produced as to obtain from 
it adequate supplies of those products for 
which there are no available substitutes. 
When this is achieved, shrinkage in the 
crude supply will work no hardship, be- 
cause one barrel will be made to do the 
work of four or five. 

There is nothing particularly new in this 
idea. Back in 1915 Franklin K. Lane, when 
he was Secretary of the Interior, in speak- 
ing of petroleum, said, ‘‘An absolute gov- 
ernment would prohibit a barrel of it being 
used for fuel before every drop of kerosene, 

asoline and other valuable constituents 
ad been taken from it.” 

Up to the present time it has not been 
necessary to reach this stage of complete 
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utilization of petroleum, because the pro- 
duction of crude has been more than suffi- 
cient to meet all requirements, including its 
uneconomic use as fuel oil. 

_ To understand the fuel-oil problem it is 
important to know that there are four main 
uses of petroleum as fuel. Gasoline propels 
the automotive engine; refined oil or kero- 
sene is used in the ordinary illuminating 
lamp; the lighter distillate oils are em- 
ployed in the Diesel engine; and the resid- 
ual oils are burned as fuel under boilers for 
power purposes. 

In times of overproduction, and because 
of the excessive cost involved in storing it 
in large quantities—in California last year 
$47,000,000 was spent on new storage— 
much crude is sold as fuel in direct compe- 
tition with coal. This is wasteful, as petro- 
leum is much too valuable a product to be 
burned when .coal is available. During 
these periods of overproduction the industry 
has no other alternative than to exert every 
energy to push the sale of fuel oil. 

With these facts in mind, you can appre- 
ciate the argument advanced by the oil 
conservers that should there be a material 
falling off in the production of petroleum 
the public at large would suffer no incon- 
venience or annoyance through the substi- 
tution of coal for the fuel oil now being used 
for the generation of power afloat and 
ashore. They point to the fact that there 
are but few places in which heavy oils are 
used as fuel where coal cannot be used as a 
substitute. 


Diesel-Type-Engine Economies 


As soon as the selling price of fuel oil is 
higher than that of coal—and this is alto- 
gether likely at no distant date unless new 
pools are discovered—there will be a change 
from oil to coal, with a corresponding re- 
duction in the consumption of the heavier 
oil products. The fuel oil so released will be 
available for conversion into products of 
higher value. In this way the increasing 
demand for gasoline can be met, provided 
that the price of gasoline is such as to make 
the conversion profitable and justify further 
investment in cracking facilities. 

Whereas coal can readily supersede fuel 
oil in most instances, a corresponding sub- 
stitution for gasoline is much more difficult. 
Up to the present time the cost of produc- 
ing gasoline has been materially below that 
of manufacturing alcohol, benzol and like 
substitutes in large quantities. 

Analyze the figures for petroleum for 
1923 and you get some inkling of the extent 
of the fuel-oil business, which also measures 
the extent of the waste in petroleum. Out 
of our total production of 725,000,000 
barrels exactly 317,000,000 barrels, or 43.5 
per cent, was disposed of as liquid fuel for 
power purposes and refinery fuel at a price 
below its fuel value, as compared with coal. 
In other words, coal could have performed 
the work of this oil, and thus have made 
available a bigger percentage of the more 
valuable petroleum products, including 
gasoline. 

Using an average yield of 40 per cent 
from cracking, it follows that if the demand 
for gasoline had existed last year, and the 
price justified it, by cracking the 317,000,000 
barrels of heavy oils burned as fuel we 
could have produced an additional 126,- 
800,000 barrels of gasoline and still have 
had left a residue of 190,200,000 barrels to 
be sold for power purposes. 

The question naturally arises, does this 
procedure—that is, the burning of so much 
heavy oil under boilers—conserve our na- 
tional resources or utilize them to the fullest 
economic value? Obviously it does not. 

No matter how high the price of petro- 
leum products may go, fuel oil will be in 
demand and use. It is likely that as fuel 
oil becomes more expensive it will be used 
in internal-combustion engines of the Diesel 
type, where a much larger portion of its 
potential energy can be transformed into 
useful work. An illuminating example of 
the possible economy came under my ob- 
servation in Texas. 

A pipe-line engineer replaced a tempo- 
rary steam pump at a small pumping station 
with the permanent Diesel-engine pump 
which the plans specified. The steam plant, 
with fuel oil burned under the boilers, had 
consumed 150 barrels of fuel oil a day. The 
Diesel-engine installation did the same 
work on only 12 barrels. 

The same application can be made for 
marine power. One of the vice presidents 


of the Emergency Fleet Corporation has | 
stated that a vessel with a Diesel-motor { 
power plant in which the fuel oil is burned | 
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per repair. 


patching. 


We 


Your short cut to a smarter, 
newer car—is Kwickwork. 2 
hours to brush it on; and a 
few more to dry. Result— 
your car gets back the 
glories of its showroom days. 
Kwickwork will wear as well 
as it looks—for Kwickwork 
hardens into a finish that is 


LOCKTITE PATCH CO., 4196 Bellevue Ave., DETROIT 


Patent reinforcing holds 
cut firmly together—makes 
tube strongest at repair. 


KTITE 


Americas leadin 


36 sq. in. non-stretching patent reinforced 
Big tube cement. 
Handsome tin container. 
preferred, youcan get Locktite Red Top, 
the quality s-t-r-e-t-c-h-a-b-l-e patching. 
Either non-stretchable or 
stretchable complete 50c 


At Good Dealers 


From Old to New Ouernight 


patch that can make 
these repairs/~~~~ 


Because Locktite fabric reinforced patch won’t stretch, it is the 
only tire patch that will make everlasting bead or valve repairs 
in the tube—and the only one that will repair a casing break. 
There is no tube repair that Locktite reinforced patch can’t make. 
Takes two minutes—outlasts the tube—and costs less than 1¥2c 
Get your kit today. 
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Buffer top. 
Directions. If 


cuverpwhere 


This display cabinet 
is the mark ofa 
good dealer 


as durable as it is beautiful. 
Choice of the favored colors. 
Ask your paint and varnish 
dealer about Kwickwork— 
or send the coupon. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
San Francisco, Grand Rapids 
STANDARD VARNISH CoO, of Illinois 


2600 Federal St., Chicago 
Licensee and Western Manufacturer 


Varnish products on 
ov which you want information 


Koverflor, the 


wats Satinette, the Elastica 


px” china-like enamel 
ae 
act" 


a 


ae 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S PAT. OFF, e 
aa CHECK 
«-0F other Standard 
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AUTO ENAMEL .. +" 


liquid floor covering oO i 
Varnishes O 


o Please send me the Kwickwork Book, con- 
--" taining samples of Kwickwork colors, 
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Lets go back along the 
Road to Yesterday 


IN CANADA 
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OMEWHERE back among 

the days of the old swim- 
min’ hole and cat-fishin’ along 
the river bank, there’s one day 
that was long remembered — 
the day that first toy tool chest 
came. 


Mother probably worried about you 
sawing up the legs of the old square 
piano. Dad probably looked on and 
smoked himself into pipe dreams of 
your future, And you... why you 
knew you'd grown up. 


Why not gratify the liking that 
you've still got for good tools by in- 
cluding in your tool equipment a 
Simonds Hand Saw, Hack Saw 
and File? Simonds cutting tools are 
backed by 92 years of manufactur- 
ing experience. They represent the 
best of steel, fashioned into the best 
of tools by the best of craftsmanship. 


But, when you buy your good tools, 


be sure to say SI-MONDS. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
“The Saw Makers”? Established 1832 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Spare a minute wherever you may be 
when you read this, and look. at the — 
bottom of your chair and at other 
objects surrounding you. You will — 
be surprised at the number of screws 
used in the things net enter into your 
daily life. 

Some of these may have ‘been driven 
by the old hand screwdriver method, 
but nowadays such work is being per- | 
formed by electricity. 


For more than a decade we have & 
specialized in the design and construc- 7 
tion of electric tools, and we are, there- 


fore, particularly qualified to assist in’ 
applying the use of the Electric Screw- — 
driver in your business, Write us. 


If you are already one of the many 
using Black & Decker Electric Screw- — 
drivers, you know, of course, that — 
these tools may be obtained from your 
regular supply house. 


THe BLACK & DECKER MFG.CO. 


TOWSON ,MD. 


Canadian Factory, Lyman Tube Bidg., Montreal, P. Q. 


BAEKG ROUND PAT. NSE 
BED MEeG.co 
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in the engine cylinder itself, just as gasoline 
is burned in the cylinder of an automobile, 
will travel three times as far as the same 
ship operating on the identical quantity of 
fuel oil burned under the boilers for steam 
generation. 

In other words, a Diesel-motored ship 
will use only one-third as much fuel oil as 
the ordinary oil-fired, steam-powered ship of 
the same size and design. Of 351 oil- 
burning vessels operated by the United 
States Shipping Board in 1923, only one 
was equipped with Diesel motors. Tf all 
the Shipping-Board vessels had been 
equipped with Diesel motors, as they prob- 
ably will be when fuel oil becomes really 
scarce and valuable, their fuel consumption 
would have been only one-third what it 
actually was. Our fuel-oil consumption, 
instead of expanding indefinitely as more 
ships are built or converted to oil fuel, will 
probably decline from its present volume, 
just as our gasoline absorption will shrink 
once prices become high enough to make 
economy imperative. 

Waste pursues petroleum wherever the 
fuel item crops up. Nowhere is it more 
evident than with the motor car. 

As oil men see it, the sole reason why fuel 
economies have not already come into 
practice is that gasoline has been too cheap 
to make them worth while. There has been 
no sufficient incentive to the automobile 
manufacturer to make for fuel conservation. 
It is because Americans, alone of all the 
great nations of the world, are power mad. 
The British, French and Italians get much 
more mileage out of their cars than we do. 
As one observer put it to me: 

“The heavy, luxurious, high-powered car 
is the present demand of the public, let 
gasoline consumption be what it may. 
Whenever gasoline becomes scarce enough 
to be expensive the public will demand fuel 
economies in automobile design. When this 
cry goes up they will obtain it. Even cars 
already in use can be adapted by special 
devices to obtain a multiplied fuel effi- 
ciency. For the manufacturer there will be 
the expense of changes in design; for the 
driver the necessity for more frequent gear 
shifting on country roads. But with these 
will come a gasoline economy which will 
permit our nation to run all the automo- 
biles it can ever need on less fuel than it 
uses today.” 


The Temple of the Future 


We have seen how fuel economy can con- 
serve the crude supply and act as an anti- 
dote against shortage. Its full and even 
larger mate in constructive endeavor is 
science. The laboratory, which Pasteur 
called the temple of the future, constitutes 
one hope of the oil tomorrow. 

Although we have been prodigal in the 
consumption of -our natural resources—in 
none more so than with petroleum—we 
have not begun to feel the pinch of scarcity 
in them which has been manifest in other 
countries. It stands to reason, however, 
that just as our forests have dwindled be- 
fore the ax, so will other kindred raw 
materials melt away. The chemist must 
not only utilize what remains but also pro- 
vide substitutes. Chemistry and conser- 
vation are closely allied. 

Just as the average citizen is unaware of 
what happens in the evolution of crude into 
the gasoline that he uses every day, so is he 
ignorant of the incessant research which 
may eventually cheapen the price of that 
fuel. The chemistry of petroleum is an 
established science and the laboratory has 
come to be an essential adjunct of every 
big petroleum organization. 

The advent of science into the industry 
was not easy. The pioneers, untutored men 
that they were, who followed hunches in 
locating wells, resented anything that 
savored of the academic. Geology, for ex- 
ample, which has now an established place 
in petroleum finding and has materially re- 
duced the hazard of the dry hole, was 
opposed for years by the old guard. 

So, too, with research. Thirty years ago, 
when the first chemist joined the ranks of 
an oil company he had to camouflage his 
identity for a time. There seemed no rea- 
son for his existence. 

Today the petroleum chemist is a ne- 
cessity. As an evidence of how far he can 
travel in the business, I have only to cite 
the case of Dr. William M. Burton, whose 
name is intimately associated with the 
development of the cracking process. He 
entered the laboratory of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana as an obscure scientist. 
Now he is president of the company. 
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The first serious chemical problem 
petroleum came almost without warniz 
when what was known as the Lima oil | 
Ohio was discovered. This oil, at the ou 
set, could be used only for fuel purposes ¢ 
account of its high sulphur content, whic 
gave it a skunk odor. The Pennsylvan 
fields had begun to decline and it was ir 
perative that the Ohio crude be utilized fi| 
other purposes than fuel. At that time o1 
oil domain had not expanded to its preset’ 
nation-wide proportions. 

The task of making this Ohio crude sui 
able for refining was solved by Herma, 
Frasch, a chemist, who found that th 
sulphur and the vile smell could be ri 
moved by heating the oils with coppe 
oxide during the process of distillation 
Frasch’s discovery saved the Ohio field an 
increased the value of the oil sevenfold. | 

The second imperative need of chemistr | 
in petroleum developed with the coming (| 
the automobile. Refining processes wet! 
not able to keep pace with the demand fc’ 
gasoline, and research was concentrated 0. 
extracting a larger motor-fuel content. Th 
cracking operation was one result. 

Chemistry’s objective is to increase th! 
supply of gasoline, to obtain that supply a 
the minimum cost and to get every ounc 
of service, as it were, out of the petroleur 
by-products. The greater the number o 
valuable by-products that are obtained ani 
utilized, the lower will be the eventual pric 
of gasoline. 


Chemical Possibilities 


The moment you enter the field of petro 
leum by-products you become involved in; 
bewildering technical maze. Up to th. 
present time there are more than 500 o 
these products, and the majority hay) 
some practical use. Not only must every 
by-product. be utilized but some of then 
are so new that markets must be createc 
for them. 

Nearly every day yields some new deriv- 
ative of petroleum refining which wil 
eventually find a place in the scheme ol 
practical things. Sometimes these findings 
are as unexpected as they are commer- 
cially useful. In the manufacture of a cer- 
tain special oil product it was discovered 
during the process that one of the wastes 
that had formerly been thrown away was 
more valuable than the oil itself. The com- 
pany now has both the oil and the one-time 
waste product. 

As I write I have before me a chart 
showing some of the petroleum by-products 
obtained in a great American refinery. 
Although they do not begin to cover the 
whole field to date, they number 165. This| 
particular chart is early five feet high and. 
nearly three feet wide. To include all the’ 
by-products that have some use in industry 
or commerce would require a diagram nearly 
three times the size. The by-products on 
the chart range from every conceivable kind | 
of lubricant to gas black used -for rubber 
tires, ink and paint. 

From one of the alcohols, itself a by- 
product, is obtained a substitute for fusel 
oil. This oil has a peculiar and timely sig- 
nificance. Before the Volstead Act all our 
fusel oil, which is used as a solvent in the 
manufacture of films, was derived from 
alcoholic distillation. With the passing of 
liquor, some new source had to be devised. 
It was found in a petroleum by-product. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
chemistry of petroleum is at the threshold 
of its career and service. In the test tubes 
and retorts of the laboratories may lurk, for 
instance, the formula for the synthetic 
gasoline which would solve part of the vex- 
ing problem of crude supply. 

The Germans claim to have discovered 
a substitute for gasoline in synthol. It is 
the work of Prof. Franz Fischer, former 
director of the Institute for Coal Research. 
at Miilheim, and a Doctor Trosch. Synthol 
is a volatile oil derived from coal, coke or 
half coke, and is practically free from 
hydrocarbons. In tests it is said to be 
superior to benzol. Like most synthetic 
products, it must be further improved to 
make it fully adapted to commercial pur- 
poses. 

This reference to the Germans brings to 
mind a legend widely current among oil 
refiners that a Leipsic scientist worked for* 
twenty years compiling lists of derivatives 
from petroleum. Altogether he had fifteen 
volumes of statistics. Then he discovered’ 
that almost as many derivatives had been 
found by others, whereupon he killed him- 
self. There is a hint of truth in the tragi¢ 
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tale, because if research continues at the 
present rate, petroleum will outstrip coal 
tar, which furnishes so many useful by- 
_ products. 

This naturally leads to another objective 
of chemical science affecting petroleum. 
It is in the extraction of oil and oil substi- 

tutes from sources other than oil wells. 
Foremost among these potential sources of 
oil is shale, from which Great Britain last 
year produced more than 1,000,000 barrels. 

Throughout the United States, and 
especially in Northwestern Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and Utah, are vast beds of shale from 
which oil can be distilled. These shales, 
which are close kin to certain classes of 
coal, are capable of yielding a barrel of oil 
a ton in addition to other valuable prod- 
ucts. They constitute a reserve of oil 
greater, perhaps, than the volume of our 
original natural petroleum supply before we 
began to exploit it. 

Many difficulties lie in the way of making 
the shale oil available. In the first place 
the task of quarrying and mining, for-some 
of the best oil shales are deeply buried be- 
neath barren strata, would be stupendous. 
We use more barrels of oil than tons of 
coal. Since not more than one barrel of oil 
can be expected from a ton of oil shale, an 
organization larger than our present coal- 
mining industry is necessary to produce 
enough oil shale to replace the present 

petroleum supply. 

There is another obstacle in the shape of 
an incomplete distillation process. This, 
however, could be remedied by chemical 
research. The chief handicap is that the 
products of shale oil would be expensive, 
because of the tremendous cost of mining 
and refining. It is calculated that gasoline 
derived from shale would cost not less than 
thirty-five cents, and possibly forty or 
fifty cents a gallon. 

Then, too, oil can be distilled from coal. 
For some years—and long before the dawn 
of the petroleum age—a goodly part of our 
kerosene owed its origin to coal. This is 
why it was called coal oil. Coal has yielded 
oil as a by-product in coke manufacture to 
such an extent that the annual output of oil 
products now runs into millions of barrels. 
The average ton of American coal, except 
anthracite, is capable of supplying a barrel 
of oil in addition to gas for fuel, ammonium 
nitrate and other valuable distillates. 
Since our coal resources are immense, we 
can therefore obtain a considerable portion 
of oil products from the coal-distillation 
industry which is already established. 
Here is a second insurance policy against 
the failure of the petroleum supply. 


The Cost of Motor Fuel 


In alcohol, made from waste plant prod- 
ucts, is a third possible source of petroleum 
substitutes. Alcohol can be used as a fuel 
for internal-combustion engines either in 
mixture with gasoline in the present type of 
engine as so widely obtains in France or by 
itself in engines of special design. Indus- 
trial alcohol is produced in the United 
States at the rate of more than 50,000,000 
gallons a year. This is less than one per 
cent of the volume of our present gasoline 
consumption and its present output would 
cut little figure as a substitute. At best it 
can merely supplement our gasoline supply. 

Thus in coal and shale distillation, and in 
alcohol, we have three important sources 
of petroleum products, apart from undis- 
covered oil fields, to bulwark the future 
supply. None of these potential sources 
figures significantly in the immediate situ- 
ation, and none will until the demand, 
sharpened by the ultimate inadequacy of 
the natural supply, and expressed in 
materially higher prices for products, be- 
comes insistent. 

With the price of gasoline we reach the 
last and, so far as the average man is con- 
cerned, the most significant lap of this expe- 
dition toward some popular understanding 
of the oil business. Though fuel repre- 
sents only one-tenth of the cost of our auto- 
mobile upkeep, it provokes more agitation 
than all the other items combined. It is 
the prize tickler of the pocket nerve. This 
is why gasoline is an unfailing inciter of 
legislative investigations. 

An explanation of the machinery of the 
petroleum market is therefore in order as 
the concluding section of this article. To 
comprehend it you must understand the 
conditions under which crude oil is pro- 
duced and moved, because the rather un- 
usual system of price fixing has developed 
to fit the peculiarities of the commodity. 


THE SATURDAY 


No one knows how much petroleum will 
be forthcoming in the year 1924, nor whence 
it will come. There are, of course, certain 
proved fields on which production statistics 
can be built up with some degree of ac- 
curacy; but the industry is always con- 
fronted with the necessity of opening new 
pools to offset the loss of production and 
to provide the increase due to the rapid 
expansion in consumption. 

_ In no other important primary market 
is pare so large a factor of uncertainty as 
in oil. 

Thousands of wells may be drilling today, 
but no statistician can multiply these wells 
by an average number of barrels which they 
can be counted upon to produce and esti- 
mate the addition to the existing supply. 
The wildcat wells may prove to be dry 
holes, or one or more of them may come in 
with a big production, which would mean 
a race for leases in that vicinity and a flood 
of oil that would demoralize the situation. 
Price is at the mercy of the moment. 

Go back for a moment to grain and cot- 
ton and you know that there are hundreds 
of elevators and warehouses where agricul- 
tural products can be delivered for receipts 
which are negotiable at the bank. Quota- 
tions on the several grades of wheat are 
made in the daily trading on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and on cotton, in the ex- 
changes of New York and Liverpool. The 
public knows the procedure followed in 
this kind of quotation. It has no knowl- 
edge of the agencies and influences that 
contribute to what is called the posted 
price of crude oil. I will endeavor to out- 
line them. 


The Posted Price 


For every large company interested in 
producing oil for its own use, there are 
thousands of individuals and small firms 
engaged solely in producing or wildcatting, 
with no provision of their own for handling 
the oil after they get it. They sell their 
production either to the crude purchasing 
companies or direct to refiners, brokers or 
other buyers. 

The purchasing companies endeavor to 
take all the crude oil that is offered to them 
and literally post a price—hence the name— 
which they will pay for the product pur- 
chased. They give the producer a run 
ticket, as it is termed, at the price in effect 
on the day the crude is run from his tank. 
This ticket is the equivalent of cash to him. 
The producer knows each day just what 
price he will be paid for the oil which he 
sells on that particular day. 

At times the purchasing companies buy 
more than they are currently selling and 
the surplus goes into storage. Again, they 
sell more than they are buying and draw 
on their storage reserves for the difference. 
The refiners who do not obtain their crude 
requirements from some one of the pur- 
chasing companies generally contract with 
the producer either for a definite quantity 
of crude or for the producer’s output, with 
some fixed maximum, over a definite period 
of time. The price basis for these pur- 
chases is, under one set of conditions, a 
premium above the posted price of the pur- 
chasing companies. Under the reverse 
conditions there is a differential below the 
prevailing rate. 

Different prices, dependent on the gravity 
of the crude, are posted and paid for differ- 
ent grades of petroleum. Mid-Continent 
crude, for instance, is classified by gravity 
into five different grades, each grade yield- 
ing a different percentage of gasoline. 
California production is divided into a 
dozen grades, and so on. 

Just how the posted price fluctuates is 
shown by a brief review of the situation 
during the summer and fall of 1923. I will 
take the figures for the thirty-three-gravity 
Mid-Continent grade as an example, al- 
though the quotations in all other fields 
varied more or less to the same extent. On 
May twelfth the price paid by the purchas- 
ing companies for this grade of Mid- 
Continent crude was $1.45 a barrel. In 
June certain of these companies found that 
owing to the overproduction in California 
more oil was being offered than they could 
market. As a result they were obliged to 
pro rate purchases, taking only a fixed per- 
centage from each producer, and not, as 
previously, taking all the oil offered. Cer- 
tain of the producers had to obtain an outlet 
for their excess production, not being able 
to store it themselves. This excess was sold 
to refiners, brokers and others at a price 
considerably below the posted-price quo- 
tations of the purchasing companies. 
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For all they that take the sword shall perish with the sword. 


HE trouble with Christianity,’ said Ismail Bey, 
“is that it is utterly unpractical.”’ 


“The trouble with 

Christianity,” said 
Count Poldolski, “is that 
we do not really know what 
Christ taught.” 

“The trouble with 
Christianity,”’ said Rhoda 
Calthrop, ‘“‘is that it has 
never been tried.” 

The party, following the 

wake of fashion, had come 
up from Cairo on Calthrop’s 
dahabeah to see the recent 
excavations in the Valley of 
the Kings, and the Cheetah, 
on whose awning-covered 
deck they were sitting, was 
moored along with a hun- 
dred other pleasure craft on 
the east bank of the Nile a 
mile above Thebes. Ismail 
Bey waved a sleek white 
hand across the turbid river 
toward the red-brown fields 
that stretched to the 
Libyan Hills. Under the 
cobalt are the whole Egyp- 
tian world of palm-rimmed 
bank, of broken column and 
ruined temple, as well as the 
turgid current of the Nile 
itself, was a welter of daz- 
zling gold, flushed with 
scarlet and streaked with 
purple. 
_ “On these sands can be 
traced the history of all the 
ancient civilizations — of 
Assyria and Babylon, of 
Macedon, Greece and 
Rome—and ‘of all the old 
religions. 

“Nothing remains of 
any of them.” 

*T thought you were a 
good Mohammedan, excel- 
lency,’’ commented his 
hostess. 

“T am,’’ answered Is- 
mail Bey quite calmly. “I 
obey the sheri’s, I pay the 
charitable tax, I say my 
prayers five times a day, I 
fast during Ramadan, and 
I have even made the pil- 
grimage to Mecca. What 
more is.necessary?”’ 

“Faith!” replied Miss 
Calthrop. 

The Egyptian laughed. 


“T am a graduate of Balliol,” he said. ‘‘All sensible men believe the same thing. 
What it is no sensible man ever tells.” 

“But Christianity remains!’’ protested the beautiful Princess Zeeka. 

“What you call Christianity!’ retorted Poldolski. ‘‘But does anybody know what 
Christ really preached? The Gospels are not contemporaneous. They were written 
many years after the events chronicled therein occurred.” 

“Christ gave us a spiritual ideal,” answered Miss Calthrop gravely, “to which we 
hope the world may some day attain.” ; 

The breeze from the south was stirring the ripples among the sand bars to lavender. 
Hoopoes and wild pigeons flew downstream—imps fleeing the gates of Paradise, marking 
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“I See That You Were Joking,’’ She Said. “‘Alli You Meant Was That a Sword Might Have 
Changed the Destinies of Europe’’ 


the monotonous thump of a daraboukeh. 


the channel to silent boats with widespread lateen sails 
on their way from Aswan to Cairo and Alexandria, black 
lacquer on a yellow screen. From an adjacent dahabeah 
came the insistent rasp of a phonograph playing Papa 


Loves Mamma. The escarp- 
ments to the west smol- 
dered, spraying the sky 
with gold. 

“How mysterious the 
Nile is!’’ the princess mur- 
mured. “No wonder it is 
worshiped as a god!” 

The Egyptian’s eyes 
narrowed. 

“The Nile,” he replied, 
“like religion, is born amid 
the fierce passions of sav- 
agery, in the midday dark- 
ness of primeval growths, 
in the ruthlessness of cre- 
dulity and fanaticism and 
the strange worship of 
beasts in the likeness of 
men ” He half closed 
his lids and let the smoke 
curl slowly from his nostrils 
as he watched the rose- 
tinted oval face of the prin- 
cess. ‘‘And like all religions, 
it eventually disappears.” 

“But Christianity does 
not!’”’ The eyes of the 
princess were smoldering. 

Ismail Bey shrugged. 

“Tf Poldolski is right, 
your true Christianity may 
have disappeared already. . 
I do not wish to give offense, 
my friends; but did not 
Christ teach self-sacrifice, 
nonresistance and forgive- 
ness of wrongs? Did he 
make any distinction be- 
tween individuals and 
nations in his teachings? 
Well I am, it is true, 
a Mohammedan—a barba- 
rian, if you will—but to me 
there is something curiously 
inconsistent in the appli- 
cation of these doctrines 
among what you would call 
the more civilized nations. 
It is not enough to say that 
Christ did not mean liter- 
ally what he said. Does 
anybody claim that the 
Prophet Moses or the 
Prophet Mohammed did 
not mean exactly what he 
said? Listen!’’ 

From the circle of sailors 
seated cross-legged in the 
bow of the dahabeah came 


*Al-lah!”’ they chanted fiercely. ‘Al-lah! 


Al-lah! Al-lah!’”’ The ery rose harsh and nasal in the silence of the sunset. 


Paradise,” said the Egyptian. 


Septuagint might change our entire viewpoint.” 


“Those down there do not doubt that when they die they will go instantly to 


“That is my point, excellency,”’ agreed the Pole. ‘‘The words of the Koran came 
from the lips of Mohammed. Christ did not write the Gospels. His meaning has 
always been the subject of controversy. It is conceivable that the discovery of a new 


“Like that found by Tischendorf in Saint Catherine’s Monastery on Mount Sinai,” 
suggested Professor Troy of the Azar. ‘Such manuscripts occasionally turn up. There 
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must be hundreds of them hidden away in ancient libraries 
or among unexcavated ruins. Our three chief sources of 
knowledge concerning Christ’s teachings arethe Alexandrian 
manuscript in the British Museum, Codex A, as we call it; 
the Vatican manuscript at Rome, Codex B; and the 
Sinaitic, Codex Aleph, at St. Petersburg; and they all 
range from about 300 to 450 A.D. But the prior existence 
of certain others is well established—the Lost Gospel re- 
ferred to by Saint Hermanticus, fof example.” 

Major Bagley, of the Camel Corps, put down his glass. 

“Oh, I say! Have you heard of that too? I always 
thought it was just another 
Arab yarn, like the vanished 
oasis of Kurafra.” 

“‘Tt’s more than a yarn,” ro- 
plied Professor Troy. ‘‘There 
are many references to it in 
the writings of the Fathers. 
The Fifth Gospel is alleged to 
have been written in Latin by 
a member of the household 
of Pontius Pilate. It is a 
tradition, you remember, that 
Procula, Pilate’s wife, secretly 
visited the Saviour in prison 
before his crucifixion and be- 
came a convert. The story 
is somehow mixed up with 
that.” 

“What is supposed to have 
become of this Lost Gospel?” 
asked Miss Calthrop with in- 
terest. ; 

“Tt is said to have been 
brought to Egypt, where it 
disappeared. What have you 
heard about it, Bagley?” 

“T’ve heard such a story, 
or its first cousin, told around 
many a caravan fire in strange 
places,’”’ answered the officer. 
“Curiously enough, it is usu- 
ally associated with the legend 
of Kurafra—the City De- 
voured by the Sand, as the 
Bedouins call it. The desert 
is full of such tales.’ 

“Tt always gives mea funny 
feeling to hear the Arabs refer 
so casually to historical char- 
acters—almost as if they were 
still alive,” remarked the host- 
ess as she handed Ismail Bey 
his tea. “But in Egypt the 
past and the present are one.”’ 

From behind the high bank 
against which the Cheetah 
was moored came the synco- 
pated warbling of a flute, 
closer at hand the creaking of 

-the shadoofs used in the days 
of Amenhotep. A procession 
of fellahin carrying tools and 
baskets, of boys on donkeys, 
of female figures bearing jars 
upon their shoulders, moved 
along the edge of the bluff— 
children of the Pharaohs 
sprung to life from the tem- 
ple walls. 

The hostess’ brother, Hugh 
Calthrop, who had beensitting 
by himself in the Cheetah’s 
stern, arose and came for- 
ward with a paper in his hand. 
He was an emotional young 
fellow, given to doing things 
on the spur of the moment. 

“Look here,’’ he said, pulling his short mustache nerv- 
ously, “this is certainly very queer.”” He poured himself 
out a drink. 

“Did any of you ever know Paul Trent?” 

“T seem to have heard the name.” Professor Troy 
rubbed his chin as if to stir the magic lamp of recollection. 

“Of course,” answered Miss Calthrop. ‘He used to 
come to our house in Chicago almost every Sunday after- 
noon. But wasn’t he killed in the war?” 

Calthrop held up the paper. 

“T have just had a letter from him!” 

“From Paul?” exclaimed his sister incredulously. ‘But 
he has been dead ten years!” 

“Exactly. This letter which you saw handed to me not 
ten minutes ago by Yussuf was written to his mother in 
January, 1914. It’s been wandering around ever since.” 

“How is that possible?” asked the Princess Zeeka. 

Ismail Bey glanced at her quizzically. 

“When you know Egypt better, dearest lady, that will 
not surprise you.” 


“T do not care to know Egypt any better,’’ she answered 
coldly. ‘Please tell us about the letter.” 

Calthrop pulled a chair into the group and sat down. 

“It’s certainly weird—a voice from the dead and that 
sort of thing. Trent was a young Egyptologist of Chicago 
University, out here on his sabbatical. He wanted to doa 
little original work, and I let him have some money. The 
last I heard he was in Jerusalem. Then came the war. I 
assumed, naturally, he’d managed to enlist, and thought 
no more about it. Anyhow it would have been no time to 
hunt for missing archeologists. But when the show ended 


He Caused it to be Known Throughout the Bazaar That He Would Pay One Hundred Pounds Gold to Alnyone 
Who Would Guide His Caravan to Where He Could Find Any Trace of the Missing Men 


Trent didn’t turn up. Meantime his old mother—who 
always refused to believe that he would not come back— 
died herself. I was her executor. The State Department 
made some sort of an investigation and traced him as far as 
Bukara in company with a German named Harnach- 
Hulsen. They simply vanished into the desert.” 

“But the letter!” cried the princess. “From where did 
your friend mail it?” 

“Tt was written in the desert and given to a passing 
caravan for Siwa. Heaven knows what happened to it. 
Perhaps the Arab put it in his pocket—if Arabs have 
pockets—and just forgot it. Or it may have been tucked 
into a pigeonhole in Bukara or Siwa, or left lying around 
until it was picked up by somebody who decided that the 
are thing to do was to stick it in the mail—as perhaps 
it was.” 

“But how does it come to you?” asked Professor Troy. 

“Because, having been delivered through the mail to 
Mrs. Trent’s address in Chicago, it has been forwarded to 
me here as her executor.” 
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“ After all,’’ commented Ismail Bey, “ten years is m 
long for a letter to go ten thousand miles. That is a t\y 
sand miles a year. Out here we should call that fast.| 

“T will read you the letter,”’ said Calthrop. 

“WESTERN DESERT, BUKAR 
““January 6, 191) 

““Dearest mother: You will already have got the letip 
mailed you from Cairo on Christmas Day, and learned jy 
at the monastery of the Benedictine Monks of Beure j 
Jerusalem I had the luck to stumble upon Max Harn h 
Hulsen, the famous Ger), 
Egyptologist, who became ‘e 
mendously interested in jy 
theory that Roman and ‘5 
sibly Persian remains wi|¢ 
very likely be found in % 
Libyan: Desert north of 
Oasis of Beharieh in the die 
tion of the Fayum. My fu} 
were getting rather low an t 
my great delight he agrees 
join forces with me. Others 5 
I couldn’t have gone. It p 
pears that the Emperor 1) 
liam II personally is puti 
up for him and so of cours¢ \ 
had first to wire Berlin. Me) 
time we went on by rail 
Cairo for the holidays, ;¢ 
there I found your dear li|k 
present. I shall always wu 
it, mother dear. Thank yc 
thousand times. 

“Well, a few days ls 
H-H got a reply from ¢ 
Kaiser, offering to supply| 
the necessary funds on ¢ 
condition that the finds sho 4 
go to the University of Bei p 
or,-as he put it, “to my p» 
ple.” That seems fair enou |. 
And I may say there has bit 
no lack of money. Well, « 
made our arrangements <4 
got off by rail before Nx 
Year’s to Medinet-el-Fay 
and from there to Behari | 
making the balance of ‘¢ 
journey to Bukara by moi 
and camel. Here it reaj 
looked as if we might 
badly hung up on account | 
the difficulty of finding aj 
camels notinfected with hw ¢ 
disease. However, H-H, wu: 
is an authoritative person, 1 
officer in the Landwehr, wil 
to the gendarmerie and s 
the omdeh and made a | 
noise about the Kaiser, a' 
the first thing I knew we hj 
all the camels we wanted: 
beautiful slender hajins sul 
as one never sees except | 
the desert. So this is rea) 
good-by. } 

““T like H-H immense’ 
in spite of his gruff mann, 
which really doesn’t me) 
anything. He is a big, re 
dish man about six feet ty 
with cropped hair, a thi 
neck and very large hands ai 
feet, a man of iron—phy_ 
cally and intellectually a1. 
incarnation of what I imagi 
Bismarck to have been. He 
very chummy with the Kaiser and belongs to a sort — 
dining club of which General von Bernhardi, Admiral wi 
Tirpitz, and the Prince-Bishop of Breslau also are mer) 
bers. He has shown me several very intimate letters fro 
William II, whom he admires extravagantly. In fact i 
classes him with Hammurabi, Moses, Abraham, Mone 
med, Charlemagne, Shakspere and Lincoln. : 

““Well, he may be everything H-H says, but as I don 
know the gentleman, I’m no judge. Anyhow, he must | 
a clever chap. H-H is obsessed with the idea that there 
danger of the Germans, who used to be the best fighti 
men and most warlike nation in Europe, becoming wht 
he calls a too peace-loving nation. He says that what th 
need is a shock to reawaken their warlike instincts. I 
hardly keep my face straight when he is getting off th 
bunk. In some ways I feel that H-H isn’t much more 
pathetic to me than one of our Arab camel drivers. But 
is a regular he-man for all that, and we are great pals. Si 
good-by again, mother, Your loving son, 

“*PAUIONE 


Calthrop turned the letter over dramatically, 
“Now listen to what is written in pencil on the back: 


‘Jan. 23. 


“<< Dearest mother: We have made the greatest find in 
history. I cannot say more now, but we shall both be 
famous. I am forbidden to reveal its nature, but you will 

soon learn. We are about two hundred kilometers from 

Bukara. I have promised Harnach-Hulsen not to say 
' where until we make a formal announcement. I have just 
' time to scratch this off and give it to a passing Bedouin 
| who is on his way to Siwa. God bless you, mother. Hur- 
rah! Hurrah! “6 Dayy.?”? 


A gray dusk distilled itself along the canals; the surface 
_ of the Nile was a steel mirror clouded here and there by the 
_ breath of the night wind. A felucca came down midstream, 
a ripple spreading wide from her bows, her oars swinging 
to a muffled chantey that might have been the barbaric 
ritual of some equatorial deity. 
_ “Bismillah!”’ muttered the Egyptian. ‘‘I wonder what 
they found.” 
“God only knows what they found,’ answered Calthrop. 
“But I am going to find out.” 
“Hugh,” cried his sister, ‘‘you don’t mean you are 
going to ——” 
_ “Yes—tomorrow. I’m starting for Beharieh, not in the 
hope of finding Trent, because of course he’s been dead ten 
| years—but of finding what he found.” 
| There was no sound but the clutch and whisper of the 
current along the dahabeah’s sides. 
“You’d be crazy to try anything of the kind!’’ 
_ Bagley tossed his cigarette overboard definitely. 
_ “There’s not a drop of water between Bukara and Siwa, 
‘and none in the direction of the Fayum. Rohlfs nearly 
died there in ’72. Our flyers have scoured the desert in 
every direction around there for five hundred kilometers. 
Besides,’’ he added, “‘I doubt if the frontier districts ad- 
-ministrator would give you a permit.” 
_ “All the same, I’m going!”’ declared Calthrop. 
I won’t risk anybody’s life but my own. 
Bukara, look up some of the Arabs that went with Trent 
‘and start out from there. You couldn’t expect me to do 
anything else!” he exclaimed. 
__ The princess looked at him meaningly. ‘“‘No,’’ she said; 
“no one could expect you to do anything else.” 
Calthrop thrust the letter in his pocket and stood up. 
“I’m going down to collect my duffel,’ he remarked. 
“The Cairo train leaves at nine.” 
He walked alone to the stern again. The Nile was jet. 
‘Night had fallen. To his excited imagination it seemed 


“But 


I shall go to 


alive with mysterious noises—faint cries and distant shout- 
ings, the neighing of horses, the tramp of legionaries, the 
crash of arms, the rumble of chariot wheels; while from the 
bow came the never-ceasing throb of the daraboukeh and 
at intervals the lonely ery of ‘‘Allahu akbar! Allahu 
akbar! La ilaha illa-llah!” 


mI 


“TN THE name of God, the compassionate, the merciful: 
On the blessed day of Friday, 28th Rabia eth Thani, 
1332, there came to our town Bukara the honored Max 
Harnach-Hulsen, the German, professor of the honored 
Zawia of Berlin, and also the honored Paul Trent, the 
American, professor of the honored Zawia of Chicago in the 
Etats-Unis, and they are carrying the orders of the great 
and honored General Sir Martin Crafts; and according to 
the exalted orders we met them with great honor and hos- 
pitality and congratulated them on their safe arrival to us. 
We hoped that God may be exalted, would grant success 
to their efforts, and return them safe and victorious in the 
best condition for the sake of the Prophet. 
(Signed) 

“The Second Adviser of Bukara, AMED EL SuSSU, May 
God forgive him. 

“The Judge, OSWAN EL BARASSI, May God forgive him. 

“The Adviser, SAYED MOHAMMED IBU OMAR EL FAD- 
HILL, May God forgive him. 

“The Wakil of the Sayed at Bukara, MOHAMMED SALEH 
EL BASKAR!, May God forgive him.” 


Thus had read the only official record of the visit of the 
two archeologists to the town of Bukara; the only rec- 
ord, in fact, since although Calthrop had stayed there a week 
he had found no other clew to them. Yet unless all the 


' Arabs who had accompanied Trent and Harnach-Hulsen 


had died of thirst, one or more of them should be still living 
in the oasis. He was in the absurd position of having a 
caravan on his hands and with no idea of where he wanted 
to go. Inquiries of the omdeh elicited only the customary 
shrugs and the positive assurance that there were no 
archeological remains in that part of the country, for in 
spite of the difficulty of travel every inch of the Western 
Desert under the control of the frontier districts adminis- 
tration—which was responsible for the safety of all coun- 
try not watered by the Nile between the Sudan and the 
Mediterranean—had been covered time and again by the 
Camel Corps Patrol. Those who:had followed the regular 


caravan routes to Siwa, to Taizerbo, to Kebabo; on the- 


way to the Tebu or Lake Chad, or to Dachel on the south, 
had never heard even so much as a whisper of any such 
place as Kurafra. ; 
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And then the omdeh ventured to give Calthrop a piece of 
advice, Why not, he suggested, instead of starting off 
blindfold into the desert, without any definite objective, 
enlarge his caravan and make the trip to Siwa, the ancient 
site of the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, where he could visit 
and photograph the rock tombs of the Karit-el-Musabberin, 
the temple of Aghormi and the ruins at Ummebeida? 

Calthrop thanked him and let it go at that. Eventually 
he caused it to be known throughout the bazaar that he 
would pay one hundred pounds gold to anyone who would 
guide his caravan to where he could find any trace of the 
missing men. Then and then only did Mohammed Ali 
Ibrahim ben Rahim make his appearance, a desiccated 
Berber with a skin like a lizard’s, and eyes as sharp and 
glinting. 

“Not of my own knowledge,” he protested, “but by 
that of my sister’s son, Mohammed Yussuf el Bulaki, the 
peace of God be on him. For he is no longer living, being 
taken in his sixty-first year, while I, full of years, am still 
alive at eighty-two. Neither did I hear it from his own 
lips, but by hearsay from my sister Fatima, after her son, 
my nephew, was dead; for I was then dwelling at Siwa, 
where my grandsons were in attendance at the Zawia, and 
I heard it from her after she was a widow and had come to 
dwell with me. Nevertheless, by the accuracy of her 
repetition am I able to guide the gentleman’s caravan to 
the spot described by my nephew, for he noted the course 
by Jerdi, as we call the North Star, in its relation to certain 
other minor stars and by other methods which it is not 
necessary to go into.” 

And now it was sunset of the fifth day out from Bukara. 

“Adaryayan!’’ shouted Ibrahim. ‘‘We have arrived, 
oh, sick ones!”’ 

The caravan halted in the hatia in the lee of the dunes 
and two of the baggage camels dropped to their knees. 
Calthrop, mounted on a fast hajin, had ridden on ahead 
and was already on the top of the next gherd. As far as 
his vision carried, one snow-white dune lifted beyond an- 
other. All day long they had climbed ridge after ridge 
under a sun that scorched through helmet and. kufiya 
alike, until now the dispirited camels trailed their heads 
and gave off that acrid odor which is the inevitable con- 
comitant of thirst. They had had nothing to eat since the 
third day, when the prickly, juiceless bush of the Mehemsa, 


sometimes found under the ridges, had entirely dis- 


appeared. Now the poor beasts struggled along, limping 
and wavering, and when they stopped tried to eat the 
stuffing of the baggage saddles. 
‘Haya alla Salat!’’ came the call to prayer from below. 
“Haya alla Salat!” 
(Continued on Page 216) 


And Now it Was Sunset of the Fifth Day Out From Bukara 
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HE late Phin- 
eas T. Bar- 
num once 


declared that 
there was one born 
every minute, and 
by so doing ac- 
quired a reputa- 
tion among the 
people of his time 
as a canny and 
forward-looking 
old owl. To the 
better-informed 
moderns, his ap- 
parent foresight 
and daring spirit 
are merely evi- 
dences of the mid- 
Vietorian 
unimaginative- 
ness that existed 
in those old forgot- 
ten, far-off days. 

If Barnum could 
stand on the di- 
viding line be- 
tween the United 
States and Mexico 
and watch the 
army of sup- 
posedly sane 
Americans that 
daily hasten south 
for the purpose of 
contributing large 
quantities of cur- 
rency or jack to 
the hard-eyed gen- 
tlemen who pre- 
side over the 
intricate gambling 
devices, and the 
hard-licker shops that exist in such profusion just south 
of the border, he would quickly realize that his previous 
estimates concerning the number of suckers ushered into 
the world were pitifully inadequate. 

His estimate of one a minute would scarcely account for 
the suckers who visit the thriving Mexican relaxation 
center of Tijuana in less than one month’s time. In 
addition to these suckers, he would have to consider the 
ones that daily visit all the other Mexican sucker retreats, 
among which may be mentioned Mexicali and Juarez. 
And furthermore there are the suckers in the great centers 
of America, who believe that all politicians are great men 
and statesmen, or that all politicians are crooks and 
grafters, or that it is possible to sink money in a cheap 
stock proposition and get any of it back. And there are 
the suckers in the country districts who believe the candi- 
dates for office who promise to cure the tribulations of the 
farmers by getting money out of the Treasury and passing 
laws similar to some of those that make alienists smile 
knowingly when the Soviet Government is mentioned. 

If Mr. Barnum were in any position to give out a state- 
ment on suckers today, he would probably consider him- 
self ultra conservative if he said that there are two born 
every fifth of a second. 
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A Scene at the Race Track in Tijuana, Mexico, When the Season is in Full Sway 


The Town of Aunt Jane 


F THE several sucker heavens that exist just out of 

reach of the American prohibition laws in the somewhat 
hysterical sister republic to the south, the town of Tijuana 
takes the great pink-frosted cake for the efficiency, speed 
and neatness with which it gathers in the suckers, removes 
the bills and the loose change from their pockets, and 
tosses them back into the United States with the con- 
ventional headaches and furry tongues. 

Tijuana is located some seventeen miles south of the city 
of San Diego in the middle of a wide expanse of desert on 
which there is no irrigation except that which visiting 
Americans divert to their own interiors at a cost of about 
seventy-five cents per cubic inch, which makes it the most 
expensive irrigation project in the world. Consequently 
there is little foliage or herbage in the vicinity, nor is there 
any scenery of sufficient interest to cause anyone to waste 
any time onit. Tijuana is ideally situated for its purposes; 
for if one doesn’t care to be a sucker in Tijuana there is 
nothing for him to do except go home. 

The first suburb of Tijuana that one encounters in 
driving down from San Diego consists of the United 
States Customhouse and Immigration Station, which 
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bursts unexpectedly on the eye. There are no formalities 
connected with entering Tijuana from the United States. 
All the formalities occur when one leaves, at which time 
tourists are scrutinized carefully for bottled goods and 
dope, and occasionally tested to determine their ability 
to drive their automobiles without attempting to climb 
telegraph poles or steer exclusively by the stars without 
reference to the location of the road. 

Steering by the stars may be all right in some sections 
of the desert; but the brands of wet goods dispensed in 
Tijuana frequently cause automobilists to see eighteen or 
twenty stars of the first magnitude in positions where 
reputable astronomers can see only two or three small 
stars; so the practice is viewed with some disapproval by 
the local Federal authorities. 

As soon as one has passed the customhouse he is in 
Mexico, which is chiefly noteworthy at this particular 
point for the determination of the local taxi drivers not to 
accept Mexican money. 

The taxi drivers are Mexicans, as are the Mexican 
customs Officials and the occasional soldier that meets the 
eye. When, however, one begins to hunt for Mexican 
bartenders, Mexican race-track officials, Mexican citizens 
and other local color in the vicinity of Tijuana, one finds 
that they are as rare as Eskimo polo players. 

Nestled off in the desert a hundred yards or so beyond 
the customhouse is the dry and dusty-looking group of 
wooden structures which constitute Tijuana’s leading 
Temple of Chance—so called because it provides every 
chance in the world for those who enter it to come out 
without anything except their return tickets to San Diego 
and an alcoholic aura extending eleven feet in every 
direction. 

This Temple of Chance consists of a large and good 
restaurant with a commodious bar and a number of 
gambling tables attached, all of which is known as Sunset 
Inn; a very large gambling emporium with an extra large 
bar attached, known as Monte Carlo; and a sufficiently 
large race track with a generous bar attached—the word 
“‘generous,”’ in this case, having reference only to the size 
of the bar. \ 

The activities of the various departments of this Temple 
of Chance are cleverly coérdinated; for it is connected 
with the railway station by a covered wooden runway; 
while Sunset Inn and Monte Carlo are under one roof 
and are also connected with the race track by a covered 
wooden runway. Thus the visitors who come to worship 
at the shrine of Chance may, with a minimum of exertion, 
deposit their offerings‘on many different altars. 
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Leaving h 
Temple of Chie 
for the time b ng 
one cruises for a) 
a mile across‘h 
desert in ordi ¢ 
reach the toy! ¢ 
Tijuana, kny 
locally as J 
Town. Durin;h 
preprohibitio1 jp 
Tijuana wi 
small and slip 
Mexican boile 
town with a ch 
shop, seveéa 
adobe houses fi 
three or four y 
rooms, which 1}p 
more than stfi 
cient to assug 
the thirst of t's 
tourists who eh 
across the lint 
purchase Mex } 
lace and send pit 
als back to ¢} 
respectable cen i 
as Ilion, Nj 
York, or Squirt 
Lake, New Hap 
shire, in ordei; 
convey to | 
home folks | 
ideathattheyy> 
reckless trave! 
in strange ¢: 
dangerous lar: 
In those days | 
town was kn¢i 
as Tia Juai} 
which is Spar. 
for Aunt Jane. 

With the advent of prohibition in the United Sta} 
Tia Juana woke to her possibilities with a jerk that jol| 
the-a entirely out of Tia, so that the town is now knc 
to the Mexicans as Tijuana. Saloons erupted violently | 
both sides of the town’s main street; and retired gamb 
in all parts of the United States limbered up their fing) 
practiced dealing from the bottom of the deck in front; 
their mirrors, and waited impatiently for the departur« 
the next train for California and the Mexican border. 


Fair Rivals of the Camel 


HE main street of Tijuana, at the present time, 

about two hundred yards in length, and is composec 
except for a curio shop and a small hotel—entirely 
saloons. The last count made by a sober man in Tijue 
showed that there were sixty-five of them. This, ir 
town whose main street is only two hundred yards lc 
and whose suburbs extend less than one hundred ya} 
from Main Street, establishes a world’s record. 

Tijuana is the drinker’s delight and the souse’s paradi 
for if, in a careless moment, a patron with a skinful lo 
his footing and falls out of a saloon into the street, 1 
slightest effort on his part will carry him back into anotl 
saloon equally good. In whatever direction he may el 
to roll, crawl or stagger, he will eventually hit a salox 

It must not be supposed that the saloons of Tijua 
limit the activities of their patrons entirely to the nol 
pursuit of alcoholic beverages. In each and all of the 
one may eat, gamble or enjoy the refining influences 
feminine society. : 

The ladies of Tijuana, it may be safely said, exert 
marked influence on the enthusiastic drinkers who vi 
the town, although their influence is exerted in invel 
ratio to that which is customarily exerted by the so-call 
fairer sex on their supposedly sterner brethren. Owing 
the great competition that exists in Tijuana over the s% 
of spirituous liquors, the owners of various establishmer 
maintain on their pay rolls a staff of young and more 
less beautiful damsels—all of whom, incidentally, cla 
to be former residents of Los Angeles—whose chief du 
consists of attaching themselves to hearty drinkers 4) 
persuading them to purchase as frequently as possible 
the saloon that employs them. 

Consequently the ladies of Tijuana convey the i 
pression of being the proud possessors of thirsts that wou 
do credit to a camel that hadn’t seen water for a mont 
and they furthermore appear to have a capacity somewh 
similar to the tank of a locomotive. 5 
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After one has seen one of these thirsty damsels toss 
down eighteen glasses of gin of sufficient potency to burn 
holes in a tweed suit, interspersed with twelve glasses of 

dark-brown whisky of such virulence that one drop, 
placed on a rabbit’s tongue, would make him fight a Great 
Dane, all without any loss of clearness in her enunciation 
of the frequently repeated phrase “How ’bout another 
little drink?’’— one is moved to make an investigation. 

It then develops that the gentleman who thinks he is 
 dallying with romance when a Tijuana maiden attaches 
herself to his arm, looks soulfully into his eyes and urges 
on him the desirability of liquid refreshment, is not a 
thinker of the highest type, and should therefore indulge 
in several other thinks in order to strike a better average. 

Any Tijuana lady who persuades a tourist to buy her a 
_ drink receives from the bartender a ticket entitling her to 
collect from the bar an amount of money equal to one- 
_ third the cost of her drink. Furthermore, when she ealls 
for gin the bartender usually gives her water, which cannot 
be told from gin by the world’s greatest gin experts at a 
_ distance of twelve inches. When she calls for whisky the 
bartender pours it out for her, but shortly afterward he 
takes advantage of an auspicious moment to pick up her 
drink in an absent-minded manner and pour it back into 
the bottle. 

In this way the ladies of Tijuana can accept sixty or 
seventy drinks in the course of three or four hours without 
falling over a single chair or getting their tongues twisted 
over the most involved bits of profanity in either the 
Spanish or the English language. 

In every saloon there are a few gambling machines in 
which the patron may deposit the loose change that he 
receives from the bartender after indulging in liquid 
nourishment. In a few of the saloons, more space is 
devoted to gambling than to the little refinements of the 
sporting life—as, for example, in one thriving bar, which 
maintains twenty large gambling tables devoted to poker, 
crap, twenty-one and other tried-and-true devices for 
abstracting money from the sucker. 


Dancing for Revenue Only 


INCE the gambling concession of Tijuana is owned by 

three gentlemen who are not in the habit of giving any- 
thing away for nothing, any saloon that wishes the privi- 
lege of operating gaming tables must deal with the three 
ezars of Tijuana gambling and contribute adequately to 
their income. These three gentlemen pay to the govern- 
ment the sum of sixty-five thousand dollars gold each 
month for their gambling concession. 

The gambling machines, being largely small-change 
affairs, arouse no jealousy in the breasts of the concession- 
aires; so all saloons have from two to ten of them located 
conveniently near 
the bar. There are 
machines in which 
one plays only 
nickels; others in 
which one plays 
only dimes; others 
that take only 
quarters; whilethe 
two most expen- 
sive machines take 
half dollars and 
dollars respec- 
tively. 

To play the ma- 
chine, one places 
his coin in a slot 
marked red, black, 
green, yellow, 
white or blue. 
Then one turns a 
crank and a party- 
colored wheel in 

the front of the 
machine whirls 
-around in a busi- 
nesslike and im- 
personal manner. 
Red sections, let 
us say, appear on 
the wheel with the 
greatest. fre- 
quency, and blue 
sections with the 
least frequency. If 
one has placed a 
quarter in the blue 
‘slot, and the blue 
section on the 
| wheel comes to a 
stop with the ma- 
chine’s indicator 
pointing to it, a 
cascade of forty 
quarters emerges 
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from the bowels of the machine and pours musically into 
a metal cup in the vicinity of its midriff. If, however, any 
of the other colors come to rest opposite the indicator, the 
whirring of the wheel is followed by a dull and unmusical 
silence, punctuated only by the hoarse voice of one of the 
Tijuana debutantes inquiring solicitously of a somewhat 
unsteady, newly made acquaintance as to the desirability 
of another little drink. 

It is one of the obsessions of. Tijuana patrons, usually 
acquired immediately after picking up the change from 
the first drink and stubbornly retained until complete 
ossification sets in, that it is an easy matter to make the 
price of the next few rounds by dropping a fistful of small 
coins into the nearest machine. Unfortunately for: the 
persons. who entertain. this delusion, all the Tijuana 
gambling machines are set in such a way. that twenty 
dollars emerge from them for every one hundred dollars 
that is dropped in. The gambling machines are con- 
sequently no different from all the other Tijuana pursuits 
and recreations: If one sticks to them long enough he 
won’t have enough money left to pay for a permanent 
wave on a Mexican hairless dog. 

No matter how small the saloons may be, however, they 
almost invariably dedicate a portion of the premises to a 
dance floor. In some places the dance floor is large and 
highly polished, and the dancers on it perform loose and 
jerky evolutions to the music of sizable jazz orchestras. 
In other places the dance floor is about the size of a grass 
rug, and the music is wrénched from an overworked piano 
by a pale young man with heavy eyelids who keeps a 
cigarette glued to his lower lip and has a gray spot on his 
trousers leg because of the frequency with which cigarette 
ash falls on it. 

The fair members of Tijuana’s younger set are regular 
patrons of these dance floors, and are ready to welcome 
the thirsty stranger at any hour of the day or night. Any 
gentleman who asks a lady to dance in a Tijuana saloon 
and does not, at the end of the dance, reward her with two 
drinks of gin and some little token of his esteem—the most 
popular token being a disk of silver depicting the national 
bird of the United States and bearing the motto, ‘‘In God 
We Trust’’—is in grave danger of having the young 
lady tell him a number of pungent and: startling facts 
concerning his ancestry or his personal appearance. 

Through constant practice on small dance floors, the 
ladies of Tijuana are able to dance interestingly and 
vivaciously for long periods in a space no larger than a 
dishpan; and since the Tijuana police force never wakes 
from its lethargy for anything less than manslaughter, 
there is seldom any complaint at even the more cruel 
forms of Tijuana dancing. 

There is almost as much difference between the drinks 
that are handed across the Tijuana bars as there is in the 
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Thousands Gather Daily to Watch the Races at Tijuana and Lay Their Bets on Favorite Horses 


size of the dance floors. One would naturally suppose that 
when one ventured into a nonprohibition country, he 
would be able to purchase regulation liquor at reasonable 
prices; but any supposition of this nature meets a quick 
and violent death in Tijuana. 

The science of blending alcohol with creosote, con- 
centrated beet juice and faucet water has reached such a 
high stage of development on the North American conti- 
nent that the drinks of Tijuana seldom cause death if 
taken in moderation. They are rarely what they seem to 
be, however; and owing to the fact that most of the best 
whisky in Tijuana is smuggled into Mexico from the 
United States, the prices are occasionally higher than they 
are north of the boundary. 

The failure of Tijuana intoxicants to conform to the 
labels on the bottles is due to several causes. A revolution 
is frequently in process of revoluting in Mexico; and dur- 
ing its existence there is usually a certain amount of diffi- 
culty in moving wet goods from the coast to any place in 
the interior, unless the interior happens to be the interior 
of the revolutionists. 


What They Drink in Tijuana 


HEN, too, the taxes on saloons and on liquor are so high 

that if a saloonkeeper attempted to import very good 
liquor he might have to charge about seven dollars a drink 
in order to break even. Each saloon is supposed to pay a 
minimum tax of one thousand dollars a month for the 
privilege of sliding drinks across the bar; while the govern- 
ment of Lower California nonchalantly plasters a tax of 
two dollars or more on every bottle of hard liquor that 
passes through the regular channels. Consequently the 
favorite Scotches, ryes and gins of Tijuana have never 
contributed to the support of the government to any 
noticeable extent, and have never been closer to Glasgow, 
Louisville or Rotterdam than Mexicali, which is only a five 
or six hour run across the mountains. 

The beer of Tijuana also comes from a town which 
maintains two flourishing breweries. The most impressive 
social function ever held in Northern Mexico was that 
which was held in its newer brewery early in 1924, on 
the occasion of its opening. All the youth, beauty and 
chivalry of Upper and Lower California forgathered in the 
brewery on that momentous occasion, and lapped up 
enough free beer to float two light cruisers and an eagle 
boat. 

The local beer is what is technically known as a green 
beer; and frequent indulgence in it is apt to result in 
an internal upset similar to that which might be caused 
by swallowing a lighted pin wheel; but it is beer, none the 
less, and consequently very popular with the suckers who 
come to Tijuana for the express purpose of drinking, and 
who would. have 
no hesitation in 
drinking tannic 
acid or embalming 
fluid provided 
someone assured 
them with aserious 
face that it was 
whisky or beer. 

It is customary 
in Tijuana, just 
as it is customary 
in other sections 
of North America, 
to refer to all in- 
toxicants as good 
old prewar stuff. 
The war in ques- 
tion is seldom 
specified; but in 
Tijuanait unques- 
tionably refers to 
the last of the 
series of minor 
wars that are con- 
stantly being 
fought between 
the Spaniards and 
various African 
tribes. 

One small Ti- 
juana bar displays 
a large card on 
which is inscribed 
the fascinating 
legend: ‘“‘We do 
not serve so-called 
moonshine or 
jackass. Our bar 
whisky is 1914 
Cedarbrook, 35 
cents a drink.”’ If, 
however, the nose 
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It Was Declared That Fat Men Generally Were Model Husbands and Parents, and Seldom Appeared in 
Suits for Divorce or Desertion 


NLY the heart knoweth its own bitterness, but fat- 
() ness announces itself to the passer-by. That’s why 
we dislike it; it has no proper sense of reserve. 
Suffering we can endure with dignity, but we do hate to 
be made ridiculous. ¥ 

Obesity is bad enough in itself, but what we dread most 
about it is its effect upon the minds of our friends. We can 
admire plumpness in a pocketbook or a pigeon, rotundity 
in the golden orb of day and fullness in the silver moon, but 
the only lines of grace permissible in our own figures are 
the bed slat and the bean pole. 

Even the most equable of us have a pet grievance which 
we love to nurse against Providence. Whatever we are, we 
long to be different. If we had only been consulted when 
we were created and could have chosen our own endocrine 
glands! 

The dazzling blonde would change complexions with the 
glowing brunette; the painter fancies himself a poet; the 
captain of industry longs to be a golf champion; the tall 
girl affects a graceful droop; the short one wears high heels 
and sugar-loaf hats. It tickles our pride to improve upon 
Nature. We love to feel that there is something about us 
which we have made ourselves, so that we can enjoy 
worshiping our creator. And as our commonest departure 
from the ideal is a modest excess of avoirdupois—insurance 
statistics proving that from 40 to 70 per cent of us are 
overweight after thirty-five—our most popular form of 
improving upon ourselves is trying to reduce our weight. 


Propaganda Against Plumpness 


i Riser attempt to defeat the workings of Providence may 
be by dieting, by exercise, by sweating, by rubber- 
rollering, but latest and most enthusiastically by ductless 
glands. For ‘“‘ When in doubt play endocrine” seems to have 
become our motto, and it is always safe to blame the un- 
known. This cosmic urge to reduce drives us all, but its 
pressure upon the gentler sex is doubled by the prevailing 
fashions in costumes. Who dares even to dream of being 
plump in a tubular gown, designed to cling close to a figure 
which has no more need for a corset than a bamboo fishing 


pole? So the bitter ery of the overplump goes up from all 
over the land, “‘Leanness, more leanness!”’ 

But apart from the stern decrees of fashion why should 
anyone so bitterly object to a moderate amount of visible 
physical prosperity? Nature must have had a pretty high 
opinion of fat because she made so much of it in our bodies. 
Roughly speaking, over half muscles, one-fifth fat, one-fifth 
bones and joints make up the mass and framework, the 
chassis and engine of our human machine. If we were 
to attempt to melt the fat out of us with lye, or soda, we 
should turn half our body into soft soap and our very brain 
and nerves and marrow into suds. 

But of recent years little less than a regular propaganda 
of slander has been directed against fat. The charges are 
that it overloads our muscles, clogs our heart action, packs 
our livers, spoils our figures—and nobody loves a fat man. 

The sting of this sweeping indictment, like a wasp’s, is 
in its tail; for the last two counts come closest home—and 
are the only ones which are reasonably true! 

Our whole attitude toward fat and its place and dignity 
in the body economy has undergone a positive revolution 
in the light of our new knowledge of nutrition. Formerly 
we regarded it chiefly as mere storage stuff, holding our 
surplus supplies, because neither protein nor starch could 
be stored in the body; or as packing and lubricant between 
the coils of the intestines and between the muscles and the 
skin; or as‘a blanket of blubber to keep in our vital heat. 
Useful, indeed invaluable, in its place; but blubber was 
the real name we gave it, in our mind of minds. In fact we 
well-nigh reflected the attitude of polite society, in whose 
hearing the very name of this degraded and vulgar sub- 
stance was taboo. Persons of comfortable proportions 
might be plump, well-nourished, embonpoint, portly, even 
corpulent or obese, but never fat! As our portly and popu- 
lar ex-president once whimsically put it, ““ No gentleman will 
weigh over two hundred and fifty pounds!’”’ But a change 
has come over the spirit of our dream in the new or chem- 
ical physiology, and fat is called by such polite and high- 
sounding titles as lipin, lecithin, palmitin and even vitamin. 

It still renders yeoman service of highest value as a 
reserve and storehouse of the sinews of war, but instead of 
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merely dozing peacefully in snug harbor it is s 
in the thick of the fight all over the body. W» 
ever the vital spark burns brightest there is fe |t 
feed and protect the flame. 

Doctor Crile has recently said that the 
largest and most important organs in the bod} 1r 
the brain and the liver, with the liver the ni 
fundamental, for it is our most powerful prote o: 
against poisons and infections. Both of these \a 
organs would be powerless without fat. The ]¢ 
contains nearly ten per cent of it when at rest \x 
as high as twenty per cent when in full actn 
And the haughty brain, which holds its leas p 
life from the hands of the liver and breaks diy 
with astonishing rapidity if the latter is put oub 
action, is made up in its solid structure of ne} 
eighty per cent of fat. This was long regarde( | 
a sort of mere packing for the delicate brain (| 
and insulation for the nerve wires: But now} 
know that it enters into the very substance of \ 
nerve cells themselves, as shown by the signific i 
fact that most anesthetics and narcotics, sucl i 
ether, chloroform, morphine, and so on, are abl 
melt or soften fats. And when this melting cha | 
has been wrought, conduction of nerve currents } 
thought waves, is blocked, and oblivion swi} 
comes. i 

Deeper still, our very life stuff, protoplasm, is! 
emulsion or whipped cream of fats; and the hea ‘ 
core of all our vital activities, the nucleus or ker! 
of every one of our body cells, is largely compo | 
of a delicate phosphorus-lit fat, called phospholij | 

Our commissariat department delivers throw! 
the pipe lines of the arteries daily rations of fat | 
the doorstep of every cell in the body, as regula | 
as the milkman in our city streets. A tardy j. 
tice, and from a wholly outside and unexpec | 
source, is at last being done to this most desira | 
citizen of our body republic. Only a short time: 
thesecretary ofa great surety and bonding comp: 
declared that, though of course they made most thorou. 
inquiries in every case, they seldom felt much hesitation: 
bonding fat men of good record and reputation as cashie 
treasurers, trustees or holders of other positions of tr’ 
and responsibility. Simply because long practical expe 
ence had shown that they were far less likely to embez: 
abscond or decamp with the funds than lean, hung 
restless, thin men. 


Fat Men Model Husbands 


HE good nature of fat men has long been proverbi 

but this unsolicited testimonial to their honesty is 
coup which ought to put us thin men on our mettle. The 
familiar with the ways of the underworld, such as poli 
chiefs, probation officers, judges of domestic-relatio 
courts, and the like, were not much surprised by the a 
nouncement, and were generally of the opinion that t 
percentage of fat men among criminals, delinquents al 
mental defectives was decidedly small. 

It was declared that fat men generally were model ht 
bands and parents, and seldom appeared in suits for divor 
or desertion. So that it would seem that the moral val 
of a comfortable amount of adipose was almost as great 
its physical. 

It would of course be unkind to speculate on how mu 
of the superior virtue of the ultraportly might be bas 
upon such considerations as suggested by the recent cz 
toon of an extremely plump and well-nourished yout 
with a beaming smile on his rotund countenance, over t 
title, ““Of course I’m good-natured; I can’t fight and 
can’t run!” 

A portly and well-laden cashier or trustee might well 
helped to keep within the conventional paths of rectitu' 
by the thought of the physical difficulties of making 
quick get-away, or climbing through windows, or scral 
bling over roofs, or hiding behind anything smaller than 
hogshead, or even successfully assuming a disguise. B 
the simpler and more probable explanation would be th 
the accumulation of a comfortable surplus is a sign 
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HREE weeks ago I quit my sixty-third job, if my 
I [Mmerory counts correctly. I had held it for exactly 
twelve months, the longest time I had ever spent 
with one company. Many times during the year an un- 
reasoning restlessness had urged me to be up and going. 
But I would fight it down, and at last I was sure that I had 
mastered it. I knew from experience that my 
job was an extremely good one, as 
-ecommon-labor jobs go; I liked the 
company, the industrial town and 
my companions; at the end of 
the year I had a seven- 
hundred-dollar car and I 
‘had four hundred and 
eighty dollars in the 
bank. 

Then, with a desira- 
ble promotion ahead, 
Iquit. [had no real 
provocation, nor 
any material reason 
for my action. At 
twenty-five min- 
utes after four one 
day I would have 
told any inquirer 
that I intended to 
keep my job for an- 
other six months at 
least. At half past 
four, after a slight argu- 
ment with my foreman, I 
was so firmly resolved to 
leave that I could hardly tol- 
erate the last half hour. The 
argument was a short give-and- 
take affair over a detail of my work; 
the foreman no doubt forgot it at once, 
and ordinarily I should have thought no 
more about it, but this time some mysterious 
spirit—it is called temperament among opera 
tenors and movie heroes, I believe—possessed 
me until my time was turned in and I stood outside the 
mill gates, out of a job for the sixty-fourth time in my fif- 
teen years of manual labor. 

I was reared in a remote rural district of Idaho, and I 
had scant schooling. Most of my memories of boyhood 
and youth center around toil in the harvest fields and on 
the range. At fifteen I 
struck out for myself, 
and ever since then, ex- 
cept for a year and a 
half in France, I have 
roved the states west of 
the Mississippi, always 

doing a man’s job and 
occasionally two men’s 
jobs. I always looked 
for the hardest work, 
because it brought me 
the highest wages. 


Contracting 


INCE the war I have 

stayed for the most 
part in the Northwest, 
doing piecework in the 
sawmills, or contract- 
ing, as it is called here. 
I have remained a la- 
borer, not because op- 
‘portunities for a richer 
‘life have been denied 
me or because I have no 
faith in the American 
hustle-and-strive doc- 
trine, but because of my 
own limitations and be- 
‘cause manual toil is 
physically agreeable to 
jme and offers a good 
living. I also admit be- 
ing a fellow of low tastes 
,who whole-heartedly 
‘enjoys the- companion- 
ship of workingmen and 
girls. 
| The only field above 
the ordinary that I have 
any talent to reach is 
that of the writer. And 


It Was Far Less Pain: 
fuland Difficult Than 
the Labor of Writing 
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this field is so overcrowded that only the most gifted can 
gain a solid position there. I am convinced that the vast 
majority of the American laborers who have 
left their jobs to aliens, and also the 
farmers who have deserted the coun- 
try, did so to write for the maga- 
zines and the movies. Well, I 
have had my dreams, but I 
am no visionary. I have 
no mechanical or busi- 
ness talent, and I fell 
down badly on the one 
foreman’s job that 
came my way. But 
I do weigh one hun- 
dred and eighty 
pounds; my sinews 
are tough, swift, 
energetic; and I 
find physical exul- 
tation in certain 
kinds of hard labor. 
If I follow my pres- 
ent plans I shall 
again be doing some 
muscular work in an- 
other week. Perhaps I 
shall be on my old job. 
At any rate, I repent leav- 
ing it. It was far less painful 
and difficult than the labor of 
writing in which I am now en- 
gaged. To sit indoors at a desk and 
force ideas into phrases, while my mus- 
cles, lungs and blood beg for outdoor physical 
activity, is toil infernal. But if I succeed in 
revealing some of the obscured actualities of 
the American laborer’s life, I shall not regret 
the sacrifice. The facts themselves are simple and under- 
standable enough, but the statistical, and the picturesque, 
and the propagandist writings about them have served 
mainly to confuse them with the writers’ purposes. 
The main fact to bear in mind in considering the life of 
labor in this country is that it falls into three groups. The 
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skilled union workers form one, the alien laborers another 
and the native common laborers a third. These groups are 
separate and distinct, except that members of all three are 
usually found on the same job. And, as I shall show, there 
is strong hostility among them. The alien laborers now fill 
so many of the common-labor jobs of the Eastern indus- 
trial centers that the claim is often made that the native 
common laborer is vanishing. This is untrue. In agricul- 
ture especially, in the lumber and the oil industries, in 
Western mining operations, and in the varied common 
work of the cities, he is more than holding his own. His 
group and the American farmers are the reservoirs in which 
are stored the physical force and energy of the native stock. 
He is of a distinct type from the craftsman who has pa- 
tiently learned a method and a routine, and lives by the 
application of his sober knowledge. He hates the unions, 
for they have fought him as well as the employer. He 
repels radicalism as the politics of his alien rival. I am not 
one whit ashamed of belonging to his tribe or of finding 
pleasure in his society. It is to him that I refer when using 
the term “‘laborer’”’ in the following paragraphs. He him- 
self would as soon think of applying this term to a dentist 
as to a pipefitter or an electrician. 


The Pride of Skill 


HE delusion that hard manual work is a curse is forever 

being voiced by articulate people whose intelligence is 
clouded by a pity for a misery that does not exist. Millet 
immortalized the delusion on canvas, and the sentimental- 
ists have helped to perpetuate it in countless lamentations 
and prophecies. The high radicals propagate it in their 
parlors and sanctums and halls. But the laborers them- 
selves are unaffected by these profound and glittering 
imaginings. They may listen to the bellows of the agitator 
or the demagogue, but they have no ears for the subtilities 
of a great message. As a rule the mature settled laborer 
has a realistic mind. After the rebellious years he accepts 
the finality of the fact which Hugh Wiley has expressed as 
“Work or die,’’ and he learns that toil itself has its rewards. 
There is a pride of muscle or a pride of skill that develops 
in the followers of the humblest occupations. This is illus- 
trated by the anecdote of the two street sweepers who were 
talking of a departed comrade. “Poor ol’ Jerry,” said one, 
“he always swep’ a clean street.”’ ‘Well, yes,’” admitted 
the other reluctantly, ‘“‘but I always thought he was kinda 
weak ‘around the lamp-posts.”’ 

(Continued on Page 210) 
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HEN Everitt came to him- 

y y self he was leaning against 

a tree. It was alla daze to 
him at first; his hands, clasped 
round the rough bark, surprised 
him, his legs shook. 

“How did I get over here?” he 
puzzled. 

Suddenly he remembered; his 
mental operations had always been 
very quick. 

“Oh, yes; the accident,’ he 
thought, his brain working with an 
almost creaky attempt to codrdi- 
nate. ‘‘But we went over, didn’t 
we? The car tipped, certainly. 
How did I ever fall clear? And 
at that speed too! They side- 
swiped us, besides. To think of 
me getting up and walking! For 
heaven’s sake!’’ 

He loosened his grip on the tree 
and turned himself cautiously. No 
bones broken? His head all right? 
No blood, even? Amazing! His 
coat, a heather-gray mixture, was 
not dusty; his green sweater vest 
wasstill neatly buttoned. His gray 
cap was on his head, even. 

His eyeballs turned slowly, like 
his body and his brain, but no 
worder. Yes, there was the car 
on the bank, and only half over; 
it had rested on a great bowlder. 

“Lord, if I’d struck that!”’ he 
muttered. 

Where was Elsie, then? George 
wouldn’t be able to speak to him, 
he supposed, after this, if he’d 
killed his wife and saved himself. 
He took a few feeble steps for- 
ward, for the shock that had sent 
him so far had left him very un- 
certain, and saw, streaming out. 
from the tonneau, a light brown 
motor coat; a woman’s arm and 
hand flung out along the grass. 
His heart stopped. 

“Tt’s all. over with her, I’m 
afraid,’ he muttered. “I must go 
and see. Did the brute get away? 
Ditch us like that and run off; and 
his fault too? The damned French- 
man!’’ He swore. 

But as he went toward the car 
two men suddenly ran up over the 
brim of the bank. One he recog- 
nized for the driver of the car that 
had hit them, the other he had 
never seen. They were talking 
loudly to each other, so nervous 
that they didn’t realize that they 
were screaming at the same time. 

“Pull her out! Tip her back, 
there! Get away, can’t you? Look 
out; don’t jar her!’’ they cried. in 
a confused babble. ‘‘Hold on to his head—there comes 
Harry—easy now, Harry, easy with him!” 

“Then they’re Americans, too,” he thought. 
good.” 

A third man hurried up with a motor rug over his arm. 

“His head? Whose head?” Everitt wondered. ‘‘ Did we 
get one of them?” 

He was now within five yards of the car, but he couldn’t 
call out to them; he hadn’t the strength. As he watched 
them they leaned into the front seat, and in a sudden 
silence lifted out, with a really remarkable deftness and 
care, the body of a man. 

““Who’s that?”’ Everitt muttered, so confused now that 
in the effort to remember who had been with them he dug 
his fingers into a small tree on the edge of the little grove. 
They laid the body on the rug, and it lay motionless, 
a tall man in a heather-gray suit with a green sweater 
vest and a gray cap. His face was pure white; from his 
forehead a narrow stream of blood still flowed down the 
cheek, 

““Wh-wh-why, that’s me!”’ he gasped, and suddenly a 
violent nausea threatened him. He turned away his eyes. 
In the silence a man’s voice came clearly across to him. 

“Well? Any—any chance for him?” 

“Nothing. He’s gone, poor chap. Head crushed. Let’s 
have a look at the woman.”’ She groaned. 


“That’s 
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It Pleased Him Enormously, This Pilgrimage, and He Promised Himself a Return 


Everitt forced his eyes toward them. They took off their 
hats for a moment, looked at the body, and moved back 
to where the third man was pouring something from a 
flask into Elsie’s mouth. Her arm moved and she groaned 
again. 

“‘She’s alive, all right, sir,” the man cried joyfully. 

Everitt turned his arm around the little tree and swayed 
there. : 

“T’m dead, then! I’m dead!” he mumbled. 

The man on the rug lay stiff and motionless. The after- 
noon light fell in wide fanlike beams through the strange 
green trunks of the trees; all the trees in France had that 
green theatrical quality, as if they had stained them to 
make them more decorative. He stood there, his arm 
around one of those trees, his feet on the ground, all car- 
peted with the thick rich green of the ivy, his hat on his 
head, the breath in his lungs. And yet he was dead. 

“It’s like that, then,” he thought. “It’s like that!” 

He left the tree and walked, a little shakily but with per- 
fect ease, up to the car. 

“What are they going to say when they see me?” he 
wondered. “It’s bound to give them aturn! ButTI can’t 
help it—I must tell them whoI am. I must help about 
Elsie.” 

They were lifting her carefully into the car, and it oc- 
curred to him that he must not risk shocking them just 
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then. Their backs were turned t 
ward him and he halted. | 

“The spine seems to be a. 
right,”’ said one of the men, “an 
she’s moved both her arms. Than 
the Lord I had a lot of this to d 
in’17. Of course there may be any 
thing internally—anything. Yo 
can’t tell. But she was throw 
clear, you see. He was jamme 
in, poor devil.” 

Elsie was lying now on the bac 
seat of a heavy American limou| 
sine; she groaned steadily an 
moved her head. Everitt steppe) 
up to them. 

“I beg your pardon,” he saic¢ 
his voice trembling, “but I ——| 

“Wouldn’t you know there’d b 
nobody on the road?” said th 
man. ‘It’s like this in France 
Let’s pick that poor fellow up an) 
send him on with Henry.” 

“See here!”’ cried Everitt irr} 
tably, putting his hand firmly 0 
the man’s shoulder. “Will yo! 
please listen to me a minute| 
lm ot T 

“All right, Harry, we'll hel’ 
you,” said the man, moving hi! 
shoulder from Everitt’s grip. *‘ Ge 
right into Paris, I would; give ’er 
names and numbers and every 
thing. It was certainly his faul’ 
poor fellow; heneverevensounde 
his horn.”’ 

“Will you listen?” cried Ever 
itt, stamping on the road an 
moving in front of them. “‘What> 
the matter with you? Don’t yo 
see me? Are you crazy?” 

“Easy does it, sir,’ said th 
chauffeur, picking up the legs ¢ 
the body on the ground. ‘‘Tak 
the hands up, will you, mister 
It’s not so bad if we can save th 
lady.”’ 3 

Glaring, quivering, menacing 
he stood in their path, shaking hi 
fists, and suddenly in the awft 
realization, screaming at then 
urging them, cursing them. Hi 

_ voice echoed down the empty roac 
white between its poplars, bu 
they never turned their head: 
They neither heard nor saw hin 
though he struck them, raging 
nor could they feel his hands 
though he tried to wrench thei 
own away from the body they wer 
carrying. He whirled about ani 
fell, senseless, in the ditch by th 
road. 

When he came to himself he wa 
quite alone. All that violence ani 
terror might have been one of thi 

horrid nightmares that had occasionally haunted hi 

childhood. He felt curiously calm, and recognized in him 
self a definite interest in the situation. 

“How long will this last?” he wondered. “‘ How about— 
heaven and all the rest of it? Not that it was ever ver) 
sensible, all that! Aha, here comes somebody!”’ 

Two peasants, a man and a woman, were walking dow! 
the road, approaching him. He waited till they were clost 
enough, then stepped out and spoke. 4 

“Bonjour, monsieur et madame!’ he said pleasantly, bu! 
they went past him, chattering; the woman had lookec 
squarely into his eyes. With a great effort of the will he 
hurried ahead, and forced himself to stand straight in thei) 
path; in a moment they were on the other side of him 
without, apparently, touching him at all. 3 

He wiped his forehead, which was wet, and put bck the 
handkerchief into his pocket. 

“Well,” he said, ‘that’s that! Now, where do we § 
from here? Have I got to walk back to Paris? I certainly 
don’t see much point in hanging about this road all night 
There’s another woman; I don’t think I’ll bother about 
her, thank you!” 

She had entered the main highway from the cross 
just beyond and, without glancing in his direction, hurrie® 
on ahead of him. Not a Frenchwoman, evidently; theré 
was something in the stride, in the way of holding the 
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ody, the poise of the head, even, that showed the Anglo- 
axon. And she carried her clothes too well for an English- 
oman. What on earth was she doing seventy-five 
ilometers and more from Paris, walking along the high- 
ay? 

He caught up with her easily and, moved by an odd 
ynical impulse, put his hand on her shoulder. 

“T know you can’t see me, my dear girl,” he said dryly, 
but what on earth are you doing, all alone, I wonder?” 
To his utter amazement she whirled about under his 
ght-touch and faced him, scarlet with anger. 
“Monsieur!” she cried. “ Prenez garde!” 
Automatically, or he had nearly fallen under the double 
yock of her reception and her quick strong thrust, he 
ulled off his cap and moved away from her. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said faintly; “you must forgive 
ie. I didn’t realize. You can see me then?” 

“See you?’’ she echoed, amazed, and the anger faded 
ut of her eyes. A real terror dawned in them. 

“She thinks I’m a lunatic!” he said to himself. “How 
orrible! And perhaps I am—to have had such a night- 
tare back there. I was probably crazy from shock. Oh, 
ow can such things be?” 

“See you?”’ she said again, and he marveled at her quick 
sxcovery, her brave attempt to smile and conciliate him, 
er lightning glance all about them to see if any help was 
robable. ‘‘But why shouldn’t I see you? You’re an 
merican, aren’t you? Do you know where we are? Is 

far from Paris? I’ve managed to lose myself.” 

He could have jumped up and down and waved his cap 
yr joy. And he had thought—he had thought —— Oh, 
1e relief, the heavenly relief! 

Still keeping a careful distance from her he answered, 
is voice trembling a little. 

“We can’t be far off Chartres,” he said. “I’m abit con- 
ised myself, to tell you the truth. I was—I was in a nasty 
ttle motor accident, and got spilled, and I’ve been tum- 
ling around here like—like a sort of lunatic, trying to find 
ut where I was and—who I was, if you can understand 
tall; and nobody seemed 
0 pay any attention to 
ie, and I got sort of— 
ort of—well, you’ll have 
0 excuse me, madam, 
hat’s all I can say. I’m 
ot an apache nor a rob- 
er nor a lunatic, really, 
nd I trust you’ll believe 
hat I haven’t the remot- 
st intention of doing you 
he least bit of harm in 
he world!” 

She drew a long breath. 

“T’m quite sure you 
iaven’t,” she answered 
juietly. ‘“You’ve had a 
ad shock, evidently. The 
easants here are awfully 
ude if they don’t under- 
tand you, you know. 
Tere come some children, 
low; we'll #2 

“Would you mind ask- 
ng them?’ he muttered, 
haking. “I simply can’t 
ear Re 

“That’s all right,’”’ she 
nterrupted hastily. “‘I’m 
(uite at home in French; 

went to school here. 
Yon’t bother. It will be 
Il right.”’ 

Five or six children were 
urrying toward them, the 
irls in funny little red- 
nd-blue jackets, the boys 
n sober black pinafores. 
the stepped out to them, 
xtending her hand with 
. bright fifty-centime 
yiece well in evidence be- 
ween her thumb and 
inger. 

“Dites donc, mes petits, 
omment ca va?” she said 
theerfully. ‘Bonjour, 
out le monde!”’ 

They ran on, chatter- 
ng, with not so much as 
. glance for the tall gray- 
syed American in the long 
an silk coat. 
“Attention, mes en- 
ants!’’ she cried, and 
noving lightly, with a 
ong step, she stopped, 

ead of them, opened her 
rms and caught the first 
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“Where Were You?’ He Said, Trembling. 


two, a boy and a girl, as they ran. Ina moment, without 
stopping, they appeared again, behind her back. 

She stood there alone, her arms still extended, her face 
white and wondering; and Everitt, with an awful pang of 
pity and horror, ran to her and caught her as she staggered. 

So that was it, then! That was why she saw him, spoke 
to him, felt him! Because she was like him; because —— 

“Tt’s not possible!’”’ he cried, and led her, leaning on 
him, to the roadside. 

“What is it? Why wouldn’t they—what isn’t possible?” 
she asked confusedly. ‘‘What makes you look at me like 
that? Weren’t they horrid? Oh, there! There comes a 
ear. Stop it, willyou?” 

“Wait,” he said gently; “‘wait a moment. I’ll—I’ll have 
to explain to you. No, it won’t do any good; I couldn’t 
stop them. They wouldn’t see us, you see.” 

“They wouldn’t see us? Why wouldn’t they see us?” 

““Because—because they’re not like us. They’re— 
they’re different.” 

“Different? How are they different? 
you ” 

“No, I’m not crazy,” he said; ‘‘I was never saner in my 
life. It’s hard to tell you. Can’t you remember anything, 
then? Can’t you think what’s happened to you? Don’t 
you know?” , 

“What? What?” she whispered, turning her eyes up 
to him like a frightened child. ‘“‘What is it you mean?”’ 

““They’re not like us,” he said, very low, holding her 
hands firmly. ‘“They’re alive, you see;, and we ——’’ 

“e We ” 

“We're dead, my dear,’’ he said, and caught her as she 
swayed over on him. 

Her head, casqued in the tight little sport hat of the 
moment, lay easily on the bank, and he ran for the little 
brook that flowed on the edge of the wood, filled his cap 
with water and dabbled her forehead and cheeks with it. 

“She may not thank me for that,’”’ he muttered grimly; 
“but there, she’s so pale. There’s none of that beastly 
paint to wash off!” 


Are you—are 


“Why Did You Make Me Think 


Oh, Where Were You?’’ 


Soon she began to draw long sobbing breaths, and he 
braced himself for whatever scene might occur; but there 
was to be none, it seemed, for she only smiled faintly at 
him and put out her hand. Her hair, not brown, not red, 
not yellow, but a little of all three, was precisely the color 
of her long curved eyebrows; her clear skin was very 
slightly flecked with tiny freckles, on her cheek bones, the 
tip of her nose, her chin. Her mouth was not small, but 
deeply curved and of a clear pink, rather than red. He 
judged her to be twenty-eight or thirty. She was not 
beautiful, certainly, perhaps not even handsome, by the 
exacting standards of his native country; but, on the 
other hand, she was certainly not plain. Interesting—was 
that it? 

As she looked vaguely at him a soft rosy tint climbed 
over the pallor of her unconsciousness, and when she 
smiled he saw that to anyone who loved her she would be 
lovely. ‘ 

“So it’s just you and me?” she said gently, and he 
realized with relief that it was over with her and there was 
nothing more to fear. 

“Just you and me,” he repeated, holding her hand 
firmly and helping her to sit up beside him. “ Haven’t you 
any idea when it happened? Not if you don’t feel like 
talking about it, of course ad 

“But why not?” she asked calmly. “Only I can’t see 
any sense in it, you know. There wasn’t any accident. We 
were in the car, Jack and I—my brother-in-law—and he 
stopped, because he heard a knock. He got under the 
hood, and I stepped out a little ahead, to see the view, 
and—and that’s all. I don’t remember any more.” 

“But surely you did something; something happened. 
Was nobody else there?”’ 

“No,” she answered, thinking. “I was all alone on the 
road. There was a big sort of cable—wire or something— 
lying across the road, and I stooped down and picked it up, 
to throw it ——” 

“‘Ah, that’s it!” he cried. “It was a charged wire! The 
storm last night! Oh, why did you do it?”’ 

She shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 

“You think so?” she 
said quietly. “‘ Yes, I sup- 
pose that was it. It never 
occurred to me, of course. 
And I was so angry when 
I found myself all alone 
in the wood; I thought 
Jack must have gone 
crazy, for he never even 
called after me! I was 
stupid, of course, and 
more or less shocked, for 
I just hurried on, to try to 
catch up with him.”’ She 
sighed, straightened her 
hat, and rose, her hand 
still in his. ‘‘Shall we go 
on?” she said, and they 
walked on together. 
“How did it come to 
you?” she asked, and he 
told her briefly. 

“And I must get back 
to Paris and find out about 
Elsie,”’ he added; ‘‘she— 
she may have Only, 
how on earth are we going 
to get there?” 

A little quiver ran 
through the hand he held, 
and glancing at her he 
saw that she was laughing. 

““My father would have 
said we ought to fly there,” 
she began, laughing out- 
right now. ‘‘ With crowns 
on our heads, and those 
ugly teagowns angels 
wear!”’ 

“Don’t be absurd!”’ he 
urged her, laughing and 
embarrassed. ‘‘I couldn’t 
wear a teagown!”’ 

“You’d have had to, 
according to father,’’ she 
persisted, “‘but I can quite 
see that you’d look odd, 
this way.” 

Her spirits sank sud- 
denly; she shivered and 
fell silent. 

They were now in sight 
of a little wayside station 
for gasoline and oil, and 
as they neared: it she be- 
gan to walk more quickly. 
(Continued on Page 205) 
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The Fact That Vaught Would Share the Little Cottage He Occupied Awakened in Him a Faint But Definite Misgiving 


HEN Fenno bought Karn from the Bal- 

y y lards he acquired with the establishment 

aman whoserved as guardian, caretaker, 

handy man, errand boy, purveyor of ice and 

wood, guide to the best fishing grounds and gen- 

eral factotum; a man with his heart in his work, by the 
name of Sander Haws. 

Karn itself is an island in one of the larger and more 
favored New England lakes, a body of water much fre- 
quented by summer folk. The island is little more than a 
mass of rocks, perhaps a mile and a half long, and thickly 
grown with trees. The camp upon it was planned by 
Morgan Ballard, who discarded the island’s traditional 
name—it had been called The Cusk and was still so known 
among local folk—in favor of an appellation which seemed 
to him more truly descriptive. He constructed a great 
stone house, the material for which was everywhere at 
hand; a boathouse with slips for four motorboats; a water 
tower and windmill; and two service buildings. Since the 
place must be closed during seven or eight months of the 
year, a caretaker was necessary; and for this service Bal- 
lard enlisted Sander Haws, whom Fenno, acquiring the 
establishment upon Ballard’s death, retained. 

Fenno was a Boston lawyer of an ability well attested by 
his success.. Furthermore he was a man witha good deal of 
personal charm and a store of human sympathy, as a result 
of which such men as Sander were attracted to him. He 
bought a bit of shore front at a convenient spot and erected 
there a garage; and he was accustomed to drive up from 
Boston for a day or a week-end whenever his own obliga- 
tions and the season permitted. Thus he and Sander some- 
times spent a day or two together in the winter, when there 
were no others about; and the effect was to breed between 
them an intimacy which on Sander’s part approached 
devotion. That loyalty which he had formerly given to the 
place itself he now divided between the place and Fenno. 

He was a man with an unusual capacity for devotion, 
this Sander Haws; a person of great simplicity and kindli- 
ness and loyalty, not in the least complex. He never forgot 
that the big summer place and all that lay therein were in 
his charge; yet he was not so much custodian as devotee. 
His mental attitude was rather that of a neophyte in a 
temple, tending and serving the sacred objects, than that 
of the conventional caretaker. A small man of indeter- 
minate age, his cheek was lined and leathered by sun and 
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wind, and the hair beneath his faded cap was thin and 
scanty. About his mouth there dwelt a firm beneficence, 
and he wore as mild and blue an eye as any kitten. 
There was a singular sweetness in his expression, curiously 
like that of a young girl who has found nothing in life to in- 
spire bewilderment or doubt or terror. 

Fenno sometimes sought to lead this man to talk about 
himself; but his indirections met with small success, and 
he was too kindly to press any direct inquiry. He found, 
however, by conversations with Sander’s neighbors, that 
they held toward the keeper at Karna faintly contemptuous 
tolerance. They explained to Fenno at some length that 
Sander had heired a comfortable farm, and had lost it by 
foolishly trusting to the protestations and promises of his 
younger brother. This circumstance in itself sufficed to 
satisfy their New England minds, so much more intent on 
keeping than on getting or on spending, that Sander was a 
person inadequate and deserving of slight consideration. 
To such understandings, one who loses his property is as 
absurd a figure as in other societies is the man who loses his 
wife. 

Aside from his clothing, his pipe, his steel fishing rod and 
a curious assortment of hooks and swivels, Sander’s only 
personal possession was an ancient motorboat with the 
lines of an old mare who has too often devoted herself to 
maternal cares. This craft was propelled by a one-cylinder 
engine, capable of driving her at a speed of about six miles 
an hour. No one could remember how long Sander had 
owned her. He called her, for some extraordinary reason, 
Queen Bess, and Fenno sometimes thought that if he could 
read the riddle of this name he would catch a glimpse of the 
man who hid behind so many reticences whenever his 
personal affairs were discussed. Sander kept his motor- 
boat in immaculate condition. Every winter, with tackle 
of his own devising, he hauled her ashore and scraped and 
painted and varnished her, took down the absurd engine 
and overhauled it, put in a new wiring system and other- 
wise worked a miracle of rejuvenation. Her former owner 
had been less careful; her planking was in some spots soft 
and punky; and Sander now and then put in a patch ora 
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new plank where it would do the most good. # 
result of this constant care the old craft fu 
tioned smoothly and readily, and never failec| 
meet any demand Sander putuponit. By bul 
ing, in a cove beyond the big boathouse, asma > 
shelter for the Queen Bess, Fenno had cemented San? 
to himself by unbreakable ties. 

The summer Fenno went to Europe, somewhat agai; 
his own inclinations he was persuaded to lease Karn) 
aman named Marlatt; a person of some wealth, si) 
the war. The arrangement was of Marlatt’s seeking. | 
had discovered Karn the summer before, and had imi} 
diately sought to buy the place; but this was far fr 
Fenno’s plans. When Marlatt learned that Fenno wo‘ 
not occupy the establishment the following season, | 
seized upon this opportunity to achieve occupation in 1. 
of ownership, and offered Fenno a rental which the » 
torney thought it would be ridiculous to refuse. 15 
arrangement was concluded in the spring, about the ti: 
the ice went out; and a week or so later, coming to 
lake to troll for togue with Sander, Fenno told the caretal! 
about it. 

“T did not like doing it, I’ll confess,’” Fenno explain. 
“The man is not prepossessing. I’m afraid you will c} 
approve of him. But he raised his offer till I could ) 
longer refuse.” 

“T guess I’ll get along with him,’’ Sander replied; a! 
added mildly: ‘‘You’ve got a fish on.” 

Fenno busied himself for a while with the heavy reel, a! 
the braided copper line came in yard by yard till at li: 
the floundering trout was brought to net, thumped on t? 
head with an iron bar Sander kept at hand for such us) 
and deposited in the ice box. All about them the lake 1) 
blue and shimmering; a cool little wind with the flavor 
melting ice upon its wings fanned them and made Fenn) 
heavy sweater grateful. Toward the northeast the gre 
bulk of the forest-clad mountain glimmered in the st) 
beginning already to wear a haze of green as the first le 
buds unfolded. Through a notch in the hills a blue sp’ 
against the bluer sky, with white patches on its flan) 
where snow still lay, they could see Chocorua. | 

“T shall miss the lake this summer,’ Fenno remarke 

“T expect you'll have a good time traveling though 

The attorney nodded. ‘Of course I’ll have the place 
mind. Marlatt probably will not be too scrupulous in t 
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vay he handles things. I suppose we must expect a good 
jeal of damage. But the rent is large enough to cover a 
nultitude of such sins.” 

“T’Il see’t they don’t do any damage,” Sander promised. 

Fenno smiled with understanding. ‘I’m counting on 
you,” he replied in a serious tone, “Don’t think I could 
nave let it go if I hadn’t known you’d be here to look after 
‘hings.”” ; 

“Yes, I’ll be here,” the other assured him. 

They caught another fish, and by and by turned back 
coward Karn, 

When Fenno left for Boston he said, ‘‘I’m planning to 
‘ome up and get our personal things before we go, Sander. 
3ut if I don’t you might keep an eye on them.” 

“You don’t have to worry,” Sander told him mildly. 
“You don’t have to worry yourself a bit, Mr. Fenno.”’ 


As it happened, pressure of business prevented Fenno’s 
naking this final visit he had planned. Sander had a 
etter from him at last with word that they were sailing at 
mee; that the Marlatts might be expected about the first 
f June. ‘ 

_ As a part of his preparations for their coming Sander 
vent through the main camp and collected the personal 
yelongings of Fenno and his family, removing them to the 
inused attic of the small service cottage, a room in which 
ie himself occupied. They would there be under his own 
ye and secure. 

While he thus busied himself with objects around which 
oO many associations clung, Sander had a momentary feel- 
og of loneliness, regretting Fenno; but on the whole the 
aan looked forward to the approaching summer without 
erious misgivings. 

The arrival of the new tenants was preceded by the com- 
ag of their staff of servants—a housekeeper, a negro cook 
.amed Ruby, and a maid or two. Sander met these people 
t the train and conveyed them in Fenno’s depot wagon 
nd in one of the motorboats to the island. The house- 
‘eeper, under his guidance, inspected the establishment 
nd took command, Sander mildly submitting to her domi- 
ation. She was an efficient middle-aged woman whose 


It Was an Actual Collision. 


countenance bore continual evidence that life had disap- 
pointed her. Her name was Mrs. Fox, and her habitual 
mood was one of disapproval. Of the maids only one made 
any impression on Sander. This one—she told him her 
name was Nellie Kitts—attached herself to him from the 
beginning, overwhelmed him with questions about the 
lake, the island; the Fennos and everything else that came 
into her mind, and permitted him in return the full and 
cloying beauty of her eyes and of her smiles. Sander, who 
was acutely uncomfortable with any woman when she per- 
mitted him to remember that she was a woman, would 
have avoided her if he could, but found no way to do so. 
The Marlatts arrived the next day; father and mother 
and daughter, a son coming two weeks later when his 
college term was done. They came. by automobile and 
housed the car in the garage upon the shore, whence 
Sander transported them to the island. The chauffeur at 
once struck up a professional acquaintance with Sander, 
watching the caretaker’s manipulation of the motorboat, 
asking questions as to her horse power and _ potential 
speed, and observing with interest the intricate course 
which Sander followed as he threaded his way among the 
obstructions to navigation which the smooth surface of the 
lake concealed. He was a man a few inches taller than 
Sander and much heavier, his hands faintly begrimed with 
the traces of his occupation, and his countenance shiny. A 
sear that seemed to split his nose bore testimony to some 
ancient violence. Sander thought there was an unhealthy 
look about him; but the man seemed to know gas engines, 
and Sander respected such knowledge and met the other 
on this common ground. The chauffeur wore a certain 
sophistication, seemed to feel that he was impressing 
Sander; and he bore the extraordinary name of. Luke 
Vaught. Before they reached the island he had abandoned 
technical discussion for more intimate inquiries; but San- 
der found him in this guise even less attractive than before 
and retired into silence, his skin pricking with distaste. 
The fact that Vaught would share the little cottage he 
occupied awakened in him a faint but definite misgiving. 
In the course of the next few days the new régime was 
sufficiently established. Sander from the’ first disliked 


Marlatt, whom he found to be a large uneasy man hiding 
his own uncertainties and diffidence behind a loud voice 
and an arrogant insistence upon the still novel fact of his 
own wealth. Mrs. Marlatt seemed to the caretaker a more 
appealing figure. She was a small woman, subdued not so 
much by the personality of her husband as by the wealth 
so recently acquired and which he chose to shower upon 
her without stint. She wore magnificent jewels with 
ashamed and shrinking demeanor; her gowns were ex- 
traordinary, yet they seemed to irk her; the attendance 
with which she was surrounded quite obviously left her 
unhappy and bewildered. Once or twice she and Sander, 
happening to be alone together, approached something like 
a common ground; he had sufficient’ insight to perceive 
her misery, while she discovered in him that understanding 
and that unpretentious friendliness which she craved. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fenno usually spent the summer quietly; 
but it early became apparent that the Marlatts would 
make every effort to be gay. A continual stream of guests 
came to Karn, stayed their allotted space and went away 
again. The motorboats were much in demand tor excur- 
sions around the lake, and since these craf were Sander’s 
particular pride the necessity of keeping them immaculate 
and in order often occupied him far into the night. 
Sometimes Sander himself went along to navigate on 
these excursions; but more often Luke Vaught had that 
post. Vaught knew enough about a gas engine to make it 
run; but he had not the mechanic’s affection for his tools, 
and was as like as not to return the craft to Sander’s hands 
in an outrageous condition. The fact that Sander bitterly 
resented the other’s heedlessness, and let his resentment 
appear, rather amused Vaught than otherwise. This un- 
concealed amusement did not endear him to the older man; 
and Sander began, more or less unconsciously, to keep a 
strict eye on Vaught’s goings and comings. He made many 
small discoveries, none momentous but all more or less 
disquieting. He found that Vaught went often to one of 
the near-by towns in the big car; he heard, through the 
gossip of local folk whom he encountered every day, that 
the big man met curious strangers on these excursions; and 
(Continued on Page 184) 


Sander, Traveling at the Greater Speed, Struck Vaught in the Body With His Fists and His Head 
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as Catch Can—By fllibert 
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HE words “rich man” convey to most people, even 
Te those who themselves are rich, a rather simple pic- 
ture of a person with a given amount. of property or 
income. Standards differ, but once having decided upon a 
standard, a very common way of talking and thinking is to 
consider anyone as rich who comes within it. 

To nearly all minds the fact that a man has a certain 
income means that he belongs to a certain class or stage, 
financially speaking. He is a $1000-a-year man or a 
$100,000-a-year man. We may begrudge him the larger 
amount and say he isn’t worth it, but if he gets it we ticket 
him about at that point, all the same. This attitude is 
almost universal, but is highly erroneous none the less, 
because it oversimplifies something which in reality is quite 
complex. 

A moment’s reflection will show that the same incomes 
differ fundamentally from one another according as they 
derive from interest on tax-exempt bonds, from interest on 
other bonds, from dividends on stock, from ordinary busi- 
ness profits, from profits on the sale of real estate or other 
capital assets, from profits on occasional speculative opera- 
tions, from salaries, from royalties, from fees, commissions 
and piecework generally. An income of any given amount 
may come from only one of these sources or it may come 
from all of them. 

The fact is that two incomes of exactly the same amount 
may represent two utterly different degrees of ability to 
pay taxes. Suppose an old man who has enjoyed only the 
barest necessities of life for thirty or forty years suddenly 
perfects an invention upon which he has worked for most 
of a lifetime and which for a year produces an income of 
$200,000 for its owner. The following year another man 
brings out a device so much better that the old inventor’s 
receipts again dwindle away to nothing, and bring him 
down once more below the income-tax-paying class. Yet 
in that one year he has been paying at the same rate as a 
Gould or a Vanderbilt, whose income of an identical 
amount started automatically and without effort on the 
part of the owner at the moment of birth, and will con- 
tinue thereafter until the last flicker of life has been extin- 
guished. 

It is apparent, of course, even to those who know the 
least about taxation, that such a case is unjust. Yet I have 
not the slightest doubt that the public in the main con- 
ceives of income-tax rates, especially the higher rates on 
the larger incomes, as universally applicable to all incomes 
of given amounts. The general idea is that if some escape 
it must be the fault of the law; holes must be plugged up or 
the administration improved. 

To a very large extent this common idea is at fault, and 
the sooner the fact is recognized the better for our system 
of taxation. The plain truth is that no income tax can 
apply extremely high rates without an extraordinary 
degree of discrepancy, injustice, complexity and confusion, 
for the reason that income is not one single simple thing, 
but many different and intricate things. 


Discrepancies in the Tax Law 


Bec social and economic ideals are always more inter- 
esting than financial and legal technicalities. It takes 
less thinking to announce one’s belief in the principle that 
the rich should pay than it does to master the actual pos- 
sibilities of the income tax. Or for that matter it requires 
much less pains to hold the opposite position and denounce 
heavy taxation of the rich as socialism than it does to 
learn just what can and what cannot be done in the way 
of reaching large fortunes and incomes. 

Most talk about taxes is hot air, whether it bangs the 
profiteers for dodging their taxes or views with alarm the 
evils of these same taxes, because those who do the talking 
don’t know anything about the fiscal instrument they are 
discussing. 

To begin with, then, the law itself is obliged to tell the 
rich man who has property in the form of stocks and whose 
income is therefore derived from dividends, that he need 
not, indeed cannot, pay as large a tax as the man who 
receives his income in salaries, commissions, fees, profits, 
and the like. 

Specifically, and as everyone knows, though surtaxes do 
reach dividends, the normal income tax does not apply to 
them because the corporation itself which pays the divi- 
dends also pays income taxes, and the same income cannot 
be taxed twice. But if we take the case of two persons with 
incomes of $300,000, one from dividends on stocks and the 
other from royalties or salaries, such as a movie star, it 
appears that the first named gets off, under the present law, 
with nearly $24,000 less in taxes. 
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This is the first and by far the simplest discrepancy we 
shall encounter, and it is absolutely inherent in the very 
nature of income taxation. Yet who will deny the obvious 
injustice? The movie star may be good for only a few 
years; yet the man or woman who inherits property in- 
vested in stocks to yield a similar income, perhaps for life 
and without effort on the owner’s part, is told that he or 
she must pay $24,000 less in taxes. 

But this is only the most elementary introduction to the 
subject. Let us plunge in boldly and see where the dis- 
crepancy between the taxes on corporations and on indi- 
viduals lands us. No way has yet been found by Congress 
to apply to the incomes of corporations the high surtaxes 
which are applied, with some measure of success at least, 
to the incomes of individuals. Since 1921 there has been a 
flat tax of 121% per cent on corporation incomes as com- 
pared with a maximum of 58 per cent on individual in- 
comes. In the new law there may be a slight increase in the 
corporation tax, but probably no marked change. 

What has been the obvious result of this discrepancy? 
Well, the individuals with large incomes, subject to high 
rates of surtax, have to an enormous extent gotten their 
property into corporate form, and as far as possible, left it 
there in undistributed profits or surplus. Thus the indi- 
vidual has in these cases been paying taxes of 12% per cent 
instead of three or four times as much. 


Undistributed Earnings 


O ONE knows how much in the way of taxes the Govern- 

ment has lost from this practice, but the sum has been 
very great. The writer knows one lawyer who has formed 
at least two hundred corporations in the last few years for 
this purpose. Though he is a specialist and an authority in 
this field, he is nevertheless only one of many thousands of 
lawyers who know of this loophole in the law. Presumably 
others are almost if not quite as adept. Several lawyers tell 
the writer that a day rarely passes in which they are not 
approached for the same purpose by at least one client. 

But do not jump to the conclusion, reader, that the rich 
man is necessarily employing a subterfuge or engaging in 
any practice morally questionable because he succeeds in 
getting his income into corporate surplus. He may do it 
with the idea of tax evasion in mind, or he may have 
wholly other and entirely worthy motives. 

There is no ethical reproach attached to transacting 
business in corporate form, nor does any such taint attach 
to the building up of a large surplus reserve which may be 
invested in additions, extensions and the like, rather than 
paid out in dividends. But nevertheless the individual 
easily, legally and inevitably. avoids the surtax by taking 
this course. It is common report that the Ford Motor 
Company made profits of $82,263,483 in 1923 and paid 
no dividends, thereby saving or avoiding a surtax for Mr. 
Ford, the mere thought of which makes one dizzy. On 
this subject the following statement has been made by 
William R. Green, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the lower House of Congress: 

“T do not know what person has the largest income 
among the citizens of this country, but it is popularly sup- 
posed to be Mr. Henry Ford. Whether this is so or not, it is 
certain that his income is something enormous, and while 
no one knows what income tax he is paying, except a few 
who are required by law to keep the secret, it is certain 
that it cannot be at all in proportion with his income. 

“The Ford Company is continually adding to its invest- 
ments by buying coal mines, iron mines and railroads, erect- 
ing new factories, constructing more and more of the parts 
of the automobile that has made Mr. Ford famous. While 
technically no income has passed thereby to the stock- 
holders, as a matter of fact their riches have increased to 
the amount of these investments, and yet they pay no 
income tax thereon.” 

Yet pretty nearly all men, women and even children in 
this country know that one reason Mr. Ford has been able 
to produce so many automobiles is because he has kept an 
enormous surplus in the business. As Judge Green himself 
says, “It is true that if corporations grow and increase 
their business they must of necessity have more capital. 
ae this arises the desire to increase the corporate sur- 
plus.” 

The size of surplus is one of the most vital aspects of 
business judgment. As a rule it must be large if a business 
is to prosper and serve its customers. Surely it is dangerous 
for Government to interfere with this recognized principle, 
the effects of such interference being subtle and _far- 
reaching as well as unfortunate. Besides, if the surtax 


. rates continue to be high the individual will be caught in 


taxing one portion of the surplus at 50 or 75 per cent while 


| 
due time, because a large surplus in the normal course o| 
events produces large ultimate dividends. 

All this is clear and simple enough. But suppose on 
man or a few men, having enough to live on from salarie 
received or from other investments, and yet owning a rie| 
corporation, decide to withhold dividends in the hope tha 
in later years surtax rates will be reduced; what then? Th, 
result is an almost complete escape, at least for the tim) 
being, from high surtaxes. To stop this practice man) 
people have urged all manner of plans for putting a grad | 
uated tax on the undistributed profits or surpluses of cor 
porations, for at first sight such a tax would appear to sto} 
up the hole. 

One suggestion is that the 1214 per cent tax be retaine: 
on that portion of a corporation’s income which is paid ou _ 
in dividends and a much higher tax be placed on thi 
profits which are retained. To the minds of practical mei 
this suggests unmeasured possibilities of new confusion an 
injustice. To begin with, it would penalize sound busines 
conduct and stimulate the payment of dividends beyon 
requirements of safety. In addition, the administratiy 
difficulties would be insuperable. Suppose in one year; 
company makes $1,000,000 profits, and pays out three 
quarters of it in dividends. The next year the profits ares _ 
much smaller that dividends have to be distributed out o| 
the $250,000 surplus remaining over. Yet the corporatio 
paid last year a higher tax on this quarter million than j 
did on the three-quarters, but now the quarter million j 
disbursed in dividends, on which a lower tax is collectec 
The complications are too confusing to need further ey 
planation. 

Another proposal is to tax all stockholders on their prc 
portion of the profits made, or “constructively” receive 
by them, as the phrase goes. Like all other schemes fo 
reaching undistributed profits, there is the objection tha 
corporations would be penalized for maintaining adequat 
reserves. But that is the least of the possible difficulties i 
this particular device for making the rich pay. 

After all, the income tax is a tax upon incomes, and wh 
is sure that income not received can be counted as incom 
received? Just think of the wild glee among the lawyer 
as they rend apart any thin veil of constitutionality whic 
may appear to cover the rather obvious legal nakednes’ 
of this contrivance. 


Some Vexatious Problems 


UT underlying all these considerations is one that i 
more essential—namely, that a tax which may be we 
adapted to reach individual incomes may prove exceed | 
ingly unwise and wholly unworkable as a business tax. 1 
highly graduated tax on undistributed profits might reac 
Mr. Ford with satisfying fairness, but just what would i 
do to the scores of thousands of owners of one share oc) 
stock in the Pennsylvania Railroad, United States Stee’ 
Corporation and numerous other big companies? f 
There are hundreds of thousands of small shareholder 
in corporations which have large undistributed surpluses, 
but whose individual incomes from their stockholdings 
and perhaps from other sources as well, are so small tha’ 
they pay no surtaxes at all, and perhaps not even a norma 
tax. They do not escape taxes because the profits are un 
distributed; they escape taxes because their meena 
so small. ey | 
Is there any practical, or for that matter any constitu: 
tional method of reaching into the corporation, separating 
the undistributed profits belonging to Mr. Ford and Mr. 
Rockefeller from those belonging to Widow Smith, ar d 


not taxing the other portion at all? a 
The whole idea is a manifest absurdity. It falls of its 
own weight. The man with an income of several hundred 
thousand dollars a year is asked to pay a big tax because, 
to put the case baldly, he cannot eat or wear much more 
than a poorer man. The high individual surtax takes up 
the slack in personal financial relations, as it were. ‘But 
this rule does not apply to corporations. : li 
A company may have a fabulously large income, but no 
a bit too large in proportion to its operations, its capital, 
and the hundreds of thousands of small stockholders and 
bondholders interested therein. A moderate tax on busi- 
ness earnings is, of course, justified and practical, but if to 
reach a few millionaires huge surtaxes are placed on the 
corporation itself, the owner of one share is going to get. 
off very badly. ~ E '| 
The idea that the enormous rates of surtax on individ- 
uals can be extended to the undistributed profits of corpo- | 
rations owned by thousands of persons with incomes of | 


arying sizes is illusory. By way of illustration compare a 
yrporation with a big surplus, but which is owned entirely 
y hundreds of thousands of stockholders so small that 
ney pay no surtaxes, with another corporation having an 
yually large surplus and owned by hundreds of thousands 
’ equally small investors but with two or three extremely 
ch men scattered among them. 

To put the tax on the second company without putting 
on the first would be ruinous to the second, but to put it 
the first company where there are no rich men to be 
iught would be wholly pointless. The fact is that from 
)17 to 1922 we had an excess-profits tax on corporations 
hich took a tremendous toll from their profits, but 
lorked so inequitably that it had to be repealed. The law 
as so complicated that lawyers and accountants are still 
udying the history of certain companies clear back to 
350 to find out what various properties cost, in an effort 
}) clear up back taxes under this law. 

But futile as all attempts seem to be to reach the rich 
}an through the medium of taxes upon corporate surplus, 
ie fact remains that in this way surtaxes have been 
‘voided to an extent of which the public has but slight 
ymprehension. Mr. Ford and others like him may save 
atold millions by keeping profits within the corporation, 
it they have plenty of other good reasons for so doing, 
id, besides, the Ford Motor Company existed long before 
iere were any income surtaxes. In this and similar cases 
1e saving of taxes is incidental. But how about the thriv- 
'g new business of forming companies for the express 
arpose of escaping taxes? That is quitea different story. 


Holes Stopped by Legislation 


-_T WOULD be impossible even in a long series of articles 

todomore than outline the strange, complex and devious 
wrporate devices which have sprung up with this end in 
ew. Many of the most intricate of these marvelous 
ratagems are unknown to the writer and are indeed un- 
aown to all except a few select lawyers in whose brilliantly 
genious brains they originated. 

As one such lawyer explained to me, if he described the 
ast of his schemes for publication the Treasury Depart- 
ent experts would at once find ways of stopping up the 
oles. Already, he said, four or five artful contrivances, his 
wn mental children, had been killed by changes in the 
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law, although, of course, it should be clearly understood 
that these devices were entirely legal until the law was 
altered to meet them. But, as this man expressed it, as 
long as a particular hole remains open, clients make a trail 
to the door of the lawyer who discovers it. 

But the writer, or anyone else who has studied the sub- 
ject, is familiar with enough of these wily and often fan- 
tastic tricks to fill several articles as long as this. “You 
have 50,000 lawyers trying to shoot holes in any revenue 
bill that you pass,’’ said Undersecretary Winston of the 
Treasury Department to a congressional committee, “and 
only three or four—or perhaps a dozen—trying to fix 
them up.” 

Consider first then the case of an elderly man who owns 
a city office building which he would like to sell. Some 
years ago he put his entire life savings, about $500,000, into 
the property. But values have increased until the property 
now has a market value of $1,500,000. 

Prior to the present, or 1921, law, if the building had 
been sold the owner was foreed to pay a surtax of perhaps 
60 per cent or more on the. $1,000,000. Under such rates 
the income-tax law was fast stopping all sales of property. 
People simply held on; they did not sell. As a result 
Congress put a new division of income into the 1921 law, 
known as “‘capital gains,’ which provides that the tax- 
payer may elect to pay a flat rate of 1214 per cent upon 
gains from the sale of capital assets, in case he has held 
the property for two years or more as an investment. 

But several economists say that such a low rate is un- 
just to other classes of income. Why should an opera 
singer who works like mad for a $200,000 income pay more 
than 50 per cent taxes when the’ owner of a building pays 
only 121% per cent on an increased value which may or may 
not be due to the owner’s foresight and ability? Is this 
not reversing the principle that earned incomes should pay 
less than unearned incomes? Many of this country’s large 
fortunes have come from buying and selling property. 
How grotesque to let that 
kind of income off easier 
than the hard-earned re- 
wards of surgeon, lawyer, 
engineer, actor and salaried 
man! But on the other 
hand, if you tax ae 
these capital gains : | 
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at 50 per cent or more people simply won’t sell, and they 
can’t be forced to sell. 

Even England with its three-quarters of a century of ex- 
perience has been unable to settle this question of capital 
gains to its satisfaction. If rates could be stabilized, then 
obviously owners would not postpone sales to any such 
extent as in the past or even now. But stabilization of 
rates is exactly what is lacking. The subject fairly bristles 
with insoluble difficulties. 

But meanwhile we have left our old man waiting to sell 
his office building. Perhaps he didn’t earn the $1,000,000 
profit, although it won’t buy as much as the same amount 
would have bought when he invested in the building. Any- 
way he doesn’t like the idea of paying even 1214 per cent, 
or $125,000, in taxes on his ‘“‘capital’’ gain, although in 
abstract justice to the surgeon, lawyer, actor, and the like, 
perhaps he should. 


An Easy Way Out 


IE FEELS exactly the same as another old man who has 
three young and able assistants to whom he wishes to 
sell out. The old man is getting tired of working, and the 
young men are getting tired of working for the old man. 
The most natural thing in the world is for them to buy him 
out. But from nothing the business has built up a surplus 
profit of $1,000,000. This is the most common kind of 
occurrence. 
Yet to let the juniors in, the senior must, under the most 
favorable construction of the law, pay $125,000 just for the 
privilege of giving them their chance. He doesn’t care 


enough about them for that. It isn’t worth it to him and 
he hangs on longer, or else some artful tax-avoidance device 
is availed of. 

Coming back once more to our first old man, we find 
him on his way to his lawyer’s. “What shall I do?” he 
asks. 


The lawyer promptly forms a new corporation 
(Continued on Page 193) 
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T WAS a mean fall, and on that account the round-up 
| wagons was late with the works, and later getting in at 

the winter quarters. The cold raw winds of the early 
mornings wasn’t at all agreeable to get up in, and I’d just 
about got so I could choke the cook when he hollered 
“Come and get it, you rannies, before I throw it out.” 
We'd hear that holler long before daybreak, and sticking 
our heads out from under our tarps we’d greet the new day 
with a cuss word and a snort. 

A wet snow would be falling and laying heavy on our 
beds, and feeling around between the tarp and blankets for 
socks we’d took off wet the night before, we’d find ’em 
froze stiff, but by the time they was pulled on and 
made to fit again and the boots over ’em, buckled 
on chaps and all what we could find to keep a feller 
warm, we wasn’t holding no grudge against the cook, 
we just wanted a lot of that strong steaming hot 
coffee he’d just made and had waiting for us. 

The bunch of us would amble up and around the 
fire like a pack of wolves, only there was no growling 
done; instead there’d be remarks passed around 
such as, “‘ This is what makes a cowboy wonder what 
he done with his summer’s wages.”’ There’d be a 
whoop and a holler and a bucking cowhand would 
clatter up near top of the pots by the fire, “‘Make 
room, you waddies, Ise frizzed from my brisket both 
ways,” and slapping his hands to his sides would edge 
in on the circle and grin at the bunch there before 
him. 

The lids of the big dutch ovens was lifted, steaks, 
spuds and biscuits begin to disappear, but tracks was 
made most often toward the big coffeepot, and when 
the bait is washed down and the blood begins to cir- 
culate freer there was signs of daybreak, and rolling 
a cigarette we’d head for the muddy rope corral. 

Our ropes would be stiff as cables, and it was hard 
to make a good catch. The particular pony you’d be 
wanting would most generally stick his head in the 
ground like a ostrich, and mixed in with about two 
hundred head of his kind and all a milling around 
steady he’d be mighty hard to find again in case you 
missed your first throw. 

Daylight being yet far off at that time, there’s no 
way to identify any of the ten or twelve horses in 
your string only by the outline of their heads against 
the sky or by the white there may be on their fore- 
heads. You throwed your rope but you couldn’t see 
it sail and you didn’t know you’d caught your horse 
till you felt the rope tighten up, and sometimes when you’d 
led out the horse you’d caught and got close to him it’d be 
another horse—the one you’d throwed the rope at had heard 
it coming and ducked. 

Turning that horse back in the corral, you’d make an- 
other loop and try to get another sight of the horse you 
wanted; when you did, and the rope settled on him this 
time and led him out—if he didn’t have to be drug out by a 
saddle horse—to your saddle, then’s when the fun most 
generally did begin. 

The snow and sleet and cold wind made the ponies, 
young or old, mighty sensitive to whatever touched ’em; 
they’d kick, and buck, and strike then, no matter how 
gentle some of ’em might of been when the nice weather 
was on. The cowboy, all bundled up on account of the 
cold, his feet wet and in the slippery mud the wet snow had 
made, finds it all a big drawback in handling himself when 
saddling and a flying hoof comes. 


A Four:-Footed Hunk of Tornado 


HE shivering pony don’t at all weleome the frozen and 

stiff saddle blanket, and it might have to be put on the 
second time; getting a short hold and hanging on to the 
hackamore rope the cowboy then picks up the saddle and 
eases it on that pony’s back, and before that pony can 
buck it off, a reach is made for the cinch, the latigo put 
through the cinch ring and drawed up. If you work fast 
enough and know how, all that can be done, and you don’t 
have to pick up your saddle and blanket out of the mud. 

I’ve seen it on many a morning of that kind and you’d 
just about have your pony half in the humor of being good, 
when some roman-nosed lantern-jawed brone would go to 
acting up, jerk away from a rider and try to kick him at 
the same time and go to bucking and a bawling, and with 
an empty saddle on his back, hackamore rope a dragging, 
would make a circle of the rope corral where all the boys 
would be saddling up. 

The ponies led out and shivering under the cold saddle 
that put a hump in their backs would just be a waiting for 
such an excuse as that loose hunk of tornado to start ’em, 
and with a loud snort and a buck half of ’em would jerk 
away. The cowboy had no chance holding ’em, for nine 
times out of ten that loose brone would stampede past 
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I’m Hanging on to His Neck With a Death Grip and Hands Him 
All the Pet Cuss Words I Can Think Of 


between him and the horse he was trying to hold, the 
hackamore rope would hook on the saddle of that brone 
and it’d be jerked out of his hands. : 

Those folks who’ve seen rodeos from the grand stand 
most likely remember the last event of each day’s doings; 
it’s the wild-horse race, and maybe it’ll be recollected how 
the track gets tore up by them wild ponies and how if one 
horse jerks loose he’ll most likely make a few others break 
away. At them rodeos there’s two men handling each 
horse, where with the round-up wagon on the range each 
man handles his horse alone. 

And just picture for yourself the same happenings as you 
seen in the wild-horse race at the rodeo, only just add on to 
the picture that it’s not near daylight, that instead of good 
sunshine and dry dirt to step on there’s mud or gumbo six 

_inches deep with snow and slush on top, the cowboy’s cold 
wet feet, heavy wet chaps and coat that ties him down—a 
black cloudy sky, and with the cold raw wind comes a wet 
stinging snow to blind him. 

That gives you a kind of an idea of how things may be 
along with the round-up wagon certain times of the year. 
Montana and Wyoming are real popular for rough weather 
as I’ve just described, and you can look for it there most 
every spring till late and sometimes in the fall starting 
early. I’ve seen that kind of weather last for two weeks 
at the time, clear up for one day and it was good to last for 
two weeks more. 

It was no country for a tenderfoot to go playing cowboy 
in, besides the ponies of them countries wouldn’t allow 
him to. It took nothing short of a long lean cowboy 
raised in the cow country to ride in it, and even though 
he’d cuss the weather, the country, and everything in 
general, there was a feeling back of them cuss words that 
brought a loving grin for the whole and the same that he 
was cussing. 

Getting back to where a cowboy was saddling his horse 
and the stampeding brone started the rumpus, I’l] make it 
more natural and tell of how one little horse of that kind 
and on them cold mornings can just set the whole remuda 
saddled ponies and all to stampeding and leave near all the 
cowboys afoot. 

Yessir, I remember well one cold drizzly morning that 
same fall, the wind was blowing at sixty per, the saddle 
blanket and saddle had to be put on at the same time or 


it’d blow out of the country My horse was saddled an. 
ready to top off, and pulling my hat down far as I coy) 
get it I proceeds to do that. I’m getting a handful of man 
along with a short holt on my reins and am just easing y) 
in the saddle, when I gets up about half ways I meet. 
up with the shadow of another horse and trying to climb vy 
on the other side of my horse. Me being only about 
thousand pounds lighter than that shadow I’m knocke)_ 
out of the way pronto, my horse goes down on part of m 
and that shadow keeps on a going as though there’d bee) _ 
nothing in its road. f 

That seemed to start things, and the wind that wa 
blowing plenty strong already got a heap stronger, and al § 
at once. . 

There was a racket of tearing canvas down by th 
chuck wagon and soon enough the big white tarpaulin tha 
was covering that wagon breaks loose, comes a skippin) 
over the brush, and then sails right up and amongst th, 
two hundred saddle horses in the rope corral. 

Them ponies sure didn’t wait to see how and where i_ 
was going to light, they just picked up and flew, takin) 
rope corral and everything right with ’em. A couple of th 
boys that was already mounted had to go too or else quit th 
pony they was riding, and they didn’t have time to do that 

My horse being down for just the second he wai 
knocked that way was up and gone, and I sure ha E 
to do some tall scrambling when the remuda brok 
out of the corral. I could near touch ’em as the 
went by and I’m drawing a long breath for the nar 
row escape I just had, when that same long breat | 
is knocked out of me and I sails a ways, then land| 
in a heap. There must of been one horse I hadn’. 
accounted for. 


A Wild Bunch for Fair! 


T’S about daylight when I comes to enough t 
realize that I should pick myself up and get ou 
of that brush I’d lit into. I’m gazing around kind c 
light-headed and wonders where everybody went 
and finally, figgering that they’d be by the fire a 
the chuck wagon, makes my way that direction. 
It’s broad daylight by the time we hears the bell 
of the remuda coming back to the corral, some o| 
the boys had put it up again while I was asleep ii 
the brush, and the two riders what stampeded awa) 
when the remuda did was hazing the spooky ponie_ 
in again. 
“Well, boys, we’ll try it again,” says the wagon boss a 
he dabs his rope on a big brown horse that was tearin; 
around the corral. 

Most of our ponies being already saddled it don’t taki 
us long to get lined out.again. The boss is up on his horse 
taking a silent count to see if any of his men are missing 
while waiting for everybody to be on their horses and ready 
to follow him. 

Our horses was all spooked up from that stampede, anc 
when we started away from camp that morning it was ¢ 
wild bunch for fair. I was trying to ease my pony into < 
lope without him breaking in two with me, and I just 
about had him out of the notion when there’s a belle 
alongside of me, and I turns to see a bucking streak oj 
horseflesh with a scratching cowboy atop of it heade 
straight my way. 

It’s a good thing I was ready to ride, ’cause my horse had 
been aching to act up from the start, and that example 
headed our way more than agreed with his spirits at 
time. He went from there and started to wipe up the ¢ 
and every time he’d hit the ground he’d beller “ 
you!” 

At first I was satisfied to just be able to keep my 
under me, but come a time when as my blood star 
culating and getting warmed up on the subject t 
spirits also answered the call and agreed with the 
on; then’s when I begins to reefing him, and my ¢ 
special war whoop sure tallied up with the bellering of t 
active valeano under me. 

A glance to one side, and I notice that I’m not the only one 
who’s putting up a ride, the rain and snow mixed kept me 
from seeing very far, but I could see far enough to tell that 
at least half the riders was busy on the same engagement 
that drawed my attention just then; one of the ponies. 
had took a dislike for the cook and, tearing up everything 
as he went, was chasing him over pots and pans and finally | 
under the wagon. The cowboy on top of that brone was | 
near losing his seat for laughing; he’d never seen the cook 
move that fast before. ay 

We're out of camp a couple of miles before the usual 
rumpus quiets down, and stringing out on a high lope we 
all heads for a high point we don’t see but know of, and 
some ten miles away. From that point the boss scatters’ 
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man, going home in a taxi, had $15,000 

in a bundle on the seat beside him, when 
-wo men in another automobile ran alongside. 
[hey demanded the bundle, which contained 
unds for charity collected at a public meeting. 
“You don’t want this money,” he said. 
‘It is charity money, and I don’t think that 
‘ven you fellows want to take money raised 
or the sick, the poor, the orphans and fami- 
les of prisoners. Some of this money is in- 
ended for the widows, wives and children of 
‘nen like you.” 
| “How’s that?” asked one of the highway- 
nen. "4 
_“T used to be the welfare worker in Au- 
urn Prison,” said the Brooklyn gentleman. 

Many times I have got money from prison- 
rs to help other people, besides getting money 
-om others to help get men out of prison. I 
m not armed. I can’t fight the two of you. 
f you want this money, take it.”’ 

“Oh, hell!” said the robber. “We can’t take this money! 
Tere is a little bit of our own to put in that bundle.” And 
‘anding him a ten-dollar bill, they sped away. 

_ What would you do if a gunman suddenly poked an 
utomatic in your face and commanded, “Hands up!” 

_ What would you do if you suddenly woke in the night 
nd found a burglar in your bedroom? 

The stick-up and the prowler figure prominently in the 
ews these days—that being criminal slang for the bandit 
nd burglar. If you watch the newspaper accounts of such 
rimes, along with the successful robberies and the cases 
‘there victims. have also lost their lives, you will find 
pisodes like this story of the Brooklyn man taken from a 
lew York newspaper. To have a gat suddenly stuck into 
our ribs on a lonely street at night, or to glance up from 
our work in a bank teller’s cage and find one looking you 
wraight in the eye, is so unusual, sudden and terrifying an 
xperience that ninety-nine persons in the hundred become 
deechless and helpless from fright. If the stick-up affects 
rong men in this way, it is hardly necessary to say any- 
uing about the terror of the woman who discovers a burglar 
i her sleeping room. 


ik the other night a Brooklyn gentle- 


What to Say to a Burglar 


v ET these newspaper accounts of persohs who do have 
presence of mind and knowledge of people—inthis Brook- 
m man’s case an intimate acquaintance with criminals— 
iow exactly what can be done by the exceptional person 


“I’m an Ould Man and Might as 


Well Die Now as Any Time. 


By GEO] 
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Former Deputy Commissioner and Chief of Detectives, New York Police Department 


who does not lose © 
his nerve. Crimi- 
nals are only human 
beings, after all, and 
the victim who can 
start a conversation 
and keep up a run- 
ning fire of talk di- 
rected toward a 
definite end has 
practically a cer- 
tainty of escaping 
without injury, and 
even a fairly good chance of escaping with his money as well. 

“Tf I were told by a gunman to put my hands up,”’ peo- 
ple are saying nowadays, “with so many accounts of 
robberies in the newspapers, I’d put them up—you bet!” 

“Yes, and so would I,” echo the others. ‘And I’d put 
mine up a little bit higher than the rest!” 

And so, reader, would I myself, because the criminal 
with a gun has the advantage for the time being. The right 
way to argue the question with him, if you want to argue, 
is first to do as he tells you and argue 
afterwards. 

“Allright, son, I’ve got my hands up,” 
you could say. “ You’ve got the drop on 
me. I don’t want to get shot. But say, 
have a heart! I don’t mind your taking 
my money and valuables, but don’t take 
them in such a way 
that I’ll be a nervous 
wreck all the rest of 
my life.” 

“Tl make a nery- 
ous wreck out of you, 
you big boob!” the 
gunman would prob- 
ably say, and that 
might not sound very 
encouraging to you. 
Yet the more he 
talks back, and the 
tougher, the better 
things would really 
look, because tough 
talk is always a sign 
of embarrassment, 
not only in criminals 
but honest folks “as 
well. By tough talk 
I do not mean the 

slang of people 

with little educa- 
tion, but a tone 
of gruffness and 
defiance. It may 

happen that a 
well-educated 
: yA person, even a 
a, (€\ 2, professor of Eng- 

‘ lish unaccus- 
tomed to the glit- 
ter and life of a 


I Dare You to Shoot Me!” 


WILLIAM 


“A Thief Came in, Stuck Me Up and Carried Away My Fine Chunk 
- of Corn Beef—Bad ’Cess to Him!’’ 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
KEMP STARRETT 


big hotel or expensive res- 
taurant, will talk tough by 
bullying a bell boy, because 
he is embarrassed and on 
the defensive. 

Two-thirds of your battle is won if you can engage the 
criminal in conversation under such circumstances. I do 
not care how low or vicious a man may be, there is always 
something human in him—our common humanity. By a 
cleverly directed running fire of conversation, it is possible 
to touch that particular something, however slight or 
deeply buried. All people are reachable somewhere, and 
criminals are only people. 

I don’t suppose that Al Jennings, the famous reformed 
Oklahoma train robber, was frightened a couple of years 
ago when a New York stick-up robbed him on a city street, 
for he has had wide experience at both ends of a gun. But 
he was speechless. Knowing the advantage of the man 
with the gun, Jennings obeyed the order to hold up his 
hands, and then had nothing to say, with the result that 
he lost everything valuable upon his person, including 
pardon papers, as I understand it. 


Caesar and the Pirates 


JES ONE of those instances that escape the newspapers, 
not long ago a contractor and his wife were walking 
through a lonely street. Two bandits stepped out of a dark 
alley with the stern command, “Hands up!” Having 
handled men of all kinds and colors in many parts of the 
world on construction jobs, he was not taken aback, though 
of course he obeyed. 

“Don’t be frightened, Jenny,” he said to his wife. 
“These men are just people like the rest of us. Boys, let 
me step over to one side while you go through me—I want 
to say something to you privately.” 

They allowed him to walk out of the woman’s hearing 
with hands up, when he explained that his wife was about 
to become a mother and he was most concerned about 
frightening her. Though they took his valuables, the wife 
was unmolested, and she carried jewels in her hand bag of 
far greater value than her husband’s bank roll and watch. 

The criminal is seldom all there. You may be dealing 
with a person of weak will, and if your own coolness and 
determination are directed against it you can command the 
situation. Can you imagine any bandit holding up a 
Napoleon or Roosevelt and getting away with his valu- 
ables? I have heard a story of Julius Cesar once being 
captured by pirates. They decided to kill him, but Cesar 
began talking, got their attention, was taken on board the 
pirate ship, began to advise them and then to give orders. 
Before long he was threatening to hang the leaders if they 
didn’t obey him, and according to the story he did hang 
some of those unfortunate pirates before they could get 
rid of him. (Continued on Page 66) 
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was completed in Saleratus and a 
few days later rumors began drifting 
up the gulches of the California gold coun- 
try to the effect that the citizens of the 
camp proposed to celebrate the Fourth 
with a hog barbecue in their own 
home town. 
To Humbug this wassomething 
between a challenge and an insult, 
and forthwith a miners’ meeting 
was announced throughout the 
ounce diggings tributary to the 
offended camp. Subsequent to 
the meeting an envoy earried a 
“written protest to Saleratus and 
the document read as follows: 


| ATE in June the What Cheer House 


CITIZENS OF SALERATUS: 

Whereas, we, the people of Hum- 
bug, Jerico, Devil Cafion, Gitupand- 
git, Relief Hill, Kanaka Creek and 
Gomorrah have in the past seen fit 
to celebrate the glorious Fourth in 
Sacramento or San Francisco, and 

Whereas, heretofore the people of Saler- 
atus have done the same without any highfa- 
lutin’ ideas about gitting brash and being 
the whole hog in the Yuba River district, 
therefore 

Be it resolved, that a compromise be agreed 
to and the said celebration be held at the mid- 
dle town of Hepsidam, where the citizens of 
Humbug and Saleratus can meet in amity and 
fellowship on aforementioned glorious Fourth 
and let the eagle scream in peace. 

COMMITTEE OF TWENTY. 


The envoy from Humbug, seeking one or more citizens 
of Saleratus cloaked with enough authority to receive the 
document which he carried, made his way to the newly 
completed What Cheer House. First of all, he inspected 
the two hogs which Saleratus proposed to barbecue on the 
Fourth and then he refreshed himself with three hearty 
drams of Horse Eye whisky. Following the Horse Eye 
libation, the envoy felt moved to announce that he was the 
original ring-tail red dog after which the town of Red Dog 
had been named. 

It was here that a quiet man, dressed in black, approached 
the envoy from Humbug and held out a business card. 

“‘Charnell is my name, sir,” the quiet man announced. 
“May I present my card? I am at your service.” 

The envoy bowed. 

“T’m Bullion Bill Sully—to my friends.’”’ He read the 
cerd: ““W. D. Charnell, Wood & Metallic Coffins, Shrouds, 
Collars, Cravats. Customers’ Remains Shipped to Loved 
Ones by First Panama Steamer.” 

The envoy from Humbug felt that a good many pairs of 
eyes were fixed on him. He smiled broadly and his voice 
was rich with the amiable quality of a top-limb cougar. 

“Count on me, Charnell, for any trade I can throw your 
way—while I’m in Saleratus. In the meantime, may I 
offer you a drink of whatever this Horse Eye likker is that 
the What Cheer House is cursed with?” 

From the bar, Bullion Bill Sully continued his oration: 

“Humbug is the camp I love the best in all the wide, 
wide world. Humbug is a permanent institution. Famous 
men, an interesting woman, a tame and loving bear named 


Bullion Bill Sully Riding Sidewise on a Sad Burro 
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The First Shot Took a Chip Off the Edge of the Blackjack Table and Buried Itself in That Part of Builion Bill’s Anatomy 


Which Was in Contact With the Table 


Romeo, slug diggin’s and the largest cemetery west of 
Dutch Flat endear the place to me. Our local graves are 
marked by mementos of affection and veneration which. 
hallow the hidden departed. Lanes through natural 
growths allure to other spots which afford a melancholy 
yet delicious enjoyment of sorrow, and every prospect 
compares favorably with the most celebrated mortuary 
repositories of the capitals of Europe. In conclusion, I 
wish to announce that I bear a message to the citizens of 
Saleratus from their brethren in Humbug. What man will 
receive it?” 

“Cassius Pike Stoddard!’’ a summons went up for the 
leading citizen. “Where’s Lawyer Stoddard? Where’s 
Cash Stoddard?”’ 

In company with the owner of the What Cheer House, 
Jim Forsythe—after whom the Horse Eye whisky had 
been nicknamed—Lawyer Stoddard made his appearance 
from the proprietor’s office, which opened from the bar- 
room. 

“Read us this here epistle from the Humbug gang.” 

The envoy from Humbug delivered his missive into 
properly authorized hands and stood back, leaning com- 
fortably on a blackjack table at which presided Marie 
Paree, the lady blessed with a future larger than her past. 
Marie Paree had shot her first and only husband in several 
camps, deliberately winging him each time, but here in 
Saleratus she had failed to miss him soon enough. 

“A good woman, but a bad shot,” the jury had reported. 
“Deceased met his end by accident and Madame Marie 
Paree is not guilty.” 

Since then, with smiles and friends all about her, 
Marie Paree had dealt the blackjack game in Salera- 
tus; and Bullion Bill leaned against her new layout 
in the What Cheer House while the citizens of Salera- 
tus heard the message from Humbug. 

Lawyer Cash Stoddard read the message in a ring- 
ing voice. There was silence. The silence was broken 
by the voice of Marie Paree. 

“Are you, Meester Bullion Bill, one of ze Committee 
of Twenty?” 

Here it was that the envoy from Humbug made 
his second mistake. He turned his head and over his 
shoulder, ‘‘Madam, I have that honor.” 

“Voila! Tell ze Committee of Twenty I pay nine- 
teen! Zut!”’ 

Marie Paree, answering for Saleratus, swung her 
artillery into action. 

The opening gun was an Allen Pepperbox, which is 
a headstrong and self-willed weapon, impatient of 
human control. The first shot took a chip off the edge 
of the blackjack table and buried itself in that part 
of Bullion Bill’s anatomy which was in contact with 
the table. The involuntary splatter of lead which fol- 
lowed the first shot spent itself in a zone devoid of 
human beings. 

A jorum of Horse Eye for the overwrought lady on 
the blackjack throne, a partial disrobing and an im- 
partial probing of the Humbug envoy, and all was 
again serene in the What Cheer House. 


“But this ain’t right an’ reg’lar, boys,” the proprietor ( 
the new hotel protested. Law is law. Git a jury to set o 
this case here and now, so that the Humbug gang cain 
have no kick.” 

Cassius Pike Stoddard, acting as guide and counselo 
led the impromptu administrators of the law through tl 
mazes of its technicalities, coming at length upon a cle:| 
sentiment which was expressed and set forth in a seale 
communication which Bullion Bill Sully carried back wit 
him to Humbug, riding sidewise, on a sad burro. 


CITIZENS OF HUMBUG, INCLUDING CHINAMEN: 

Whereas, a heinous crime was committed against the fa, 
name of Saleratus by a brash party calling himself, to wi 
Bullion Bill Sully, in as much as aforementioned Sully delibe | 
ately and with malice aforethought did attempt to influence an 
pervert the ordained government and law of Saleratus by inte | 
fering or attempting to interfere with the patriotic celebratic, 
to be held in aforementioned city on the next coming Fourth : 
July, known as Independence Day, and 

Whereas, a loyal citizeness of Saleratus slightly wounded sai 
Bullion Bill Sully, according to him, in defense of her cit; 
using for said defense a- deadly weapon, according to him, bi 

Whereas, weapon in question was an Allen Pepperbox an| 
any galoot knows same is in no sense a cea weapon, — 

Be it resolved, firstly, that said Bullion Bill Sully is guilty « 
heinous falsehood in first degree and inciting treason. Second]; 
that Marie Paree is a patriotic lady and not guilty, and deservi 
thanks from one and all. Thirdly, that said Sully be returned t 
his own gulch mounted on a jackass that is suffering from lac) 
of congenial friends, as a humane act toward both animals. 

JURY OF THIRTEEN. 


Arriving at Humbug at evening, the side-riding envo. 
slid down from his long-eared mount and limped throug 
the flap of a big blue tent which served at the time 2 
Humbug’s saloon and place of public assembly. The bi 
tent was destined to christen a new camp farther up th. 
gulch before the year was gone—the Blue Tent diggings~ 
but just now it sheltered the recreation seekers of Humbug 
and in this throng Bullion Bill Sully sought Buckley Star 
and Ridley Sherwood. 

Buck Starr, a graduate of the Mississippi River packets 
dealt cards professionally. His was a gentle spirit, and hi, 
voice was low and scarce, and three graves in Dutch Fla 
marked the scene of the only important controversy whic | 
had engaged his attention in the California placer country, 

Ridley Sherwood was known to the old-timers in th. 
district as ‘‘judge” by reason of the legal code which h. 
had established the day after he had staked discovery 0 
Humbug Creek. At a crisis in the tangled affairs of th 
embryo camp, in a tense moment when legal talent hai 
been demanded, Judge Sherwood promulgated the simpl | 
local code that won him his honorary title: ‘There’ 
never be no lawyers allowed in this here camp!” 

To these two men, leaders of civic affairs in Humbug 
Bullion Bill Sully carried the sealed communication fron, 
the willfully offensive rival camp, limping elaborately an‘ 
fanning the fire of indignation which had begun to flam_ 
in the safety zone outside of Saleratus. He handed th 
missive to Judge Sherwood. Bd 

“Here she be, wrote out plain an’ keerful. Not a-packin; 
no weapon, my play was to sing small. Which I sang, an 
blessed is the meek, excepting f’r a-gitting shot in the gea 


THE 


of the pants, coming out at 
the little end of the horn, 
backing water, bein’ done up 
brown an’ a-gitting knocked 
into a cocked hat. Read her 
out loud.” : 

Judge Sherwood read the 
communication to the as- 
semblage. There were fifty 
men in the big blue tent at 
thetime. Theread- 

ng began in the 
neavy silence which 
narked the suspen- 
sion of recreative 
activities, but it 
ended in a growing 
'umble of savage 
sentiment, and an 
‘mpromptu war cry marked 
its close. 

““Where at’s the Salera- 
jusjackass? Shootthedang 
rritter!” 
| Here was a tangible frag- 
nent of Saleratus whereon 
Tumbug could spend the 
ie spasm of its wrath. 
| Bullion Bill roared into 
|he turmoil, and his words 
verefreighted with defense. . 

“Touch one hair of that 
here jack’s head an’ I col- 
ects the billin blood! The 
_ackass is a honorable beast 
ind he don’t associate with 
‘vil companions by choice. 
te don’t break any of the Commandments, and if he’s 
ackass enough by nature to put his trust in man, I’m 
langed if I’ll stand by and see that trust betrayed. He 
vas a comfort to me on the lonely trail when my faith in 
ny fellow man had fizzled out. I prefers his song to that 
f the blue jay and his friendship to that of the average 
nan. The Creator made him a jackass, but just because 
1e proved it by associatin’ with them ornery codfish in 
saleratus ain’t no sign that he’s friendless in Humbug. I 
rotes for him, and the last song he sings whilst he hoofs it 
ver the great divide will announce to the listenin’ gulch 
hat Bullion Bill an’ him was pards!”’ 

“Hooray for the other jackass!’’ Quick applause 
narked the end of Bullion Bill’s defense. ‘“‘Fetch the 
ritter in here!’ 

“Hooray f’r both of ’em!”’ 

“Fetch in Bill’s pard!”’ 
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| He Hautled Off and Knocked the White Hog Against the 
/ Pickets of the Stockade 

The burro was rounded up and herded into the midst of 
ne crowd. He stood for a while blinking in the glare of a 
rhale-oil lantern; and then, switching his tail violently, 
e halted his wagging ears and released a bray into the 
ight that fairly lifted the ridgepole of the tent. 

“Them’s his compliments to one an’ all.’”’ 

A cyclonic response of appreciation and good will an- 
wered the newcomer’s greeting, and then the meeting 
turned to a more sedate consideration of the important 
usiness which had engaged the best brains of the camp. 
Bullion Bill elaborated his report of affairs in Saleratus 
ith further oral testimony tending to prove that the rival 

Pp meant to stage its own celebration. 

“Showin’ how fur sunk them crawfish is in ease an’ 

ury, I further states that half the camp is engaged in 
ttening up two hogs that they aim to barbecue on the 
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The Eyes of the Crowd Bulged With Astonishment and a Shadow of Fear Lay in the Look 
of Two or Three Heavy Drinkers * 


Fourth. I leave it to you to say how much of a treat hog 
meat is to pan miners what has et the same, day in an’ day 
out, for months at a time, with nuthin’ but a little pigeon 
pie an’ quail stew to bust the monotony. Not even that 
Romeo bear over there, loving critter though he be, would 
give a dang for hog meat to celebrate with after he’d 
stuffed himself on it for a year. An’ look at Solo over 
there, affiliatin’ friendly with Romeo. Jackass what he 
is, I bet the clean-up that Solo would prefer to starve to 
death before he’d celebrate the glorious Fourth a-gorging 
himself on pork. An’ a grand pork barbecue is the main 
idea in the feeble minds of these Saleratus Gulch rats.” 

_ It was here in the shadowed silence that the first notes 
of the requiem of Humbug’s hopes seemed to float down 
the trail that led upward to Grizzly Ridge. Faintly in the 
stillness of the night a banjo plunked its accompaniment 
of a wayfarer’s song: 


I wander blindly down the trail 
Of hollow years, 

Seeking the sunshine ere I fail, 
Eyes dim with tears. 


Tn lieu of the sunshine, light from the whale-oil lanterns 
in the blue tent flooded out of the lifted flap to illume the 
last steps of the minstrel’s march. He entered the 
tent, and his audience saw that his baggage consisted 
of naught but his banjo, and that his coat was a 
short blue velvet affair, thickly ornamented with 
glittering spangles. He held his head high and an- 
nounced his name: 
“Gents, La Verne Carter, late of the Palace The- 
ater, presents his compliments to one and all.”” He 
bowed deeply and collapsed prone on the hard earth 
floor of the blue tent. 
He got to his feet slowly, and after an arpre- 
hensive inspection of his banjo, ‘‘Lacking food and 
drink, this twice too solid flesh gets soft.” 
The play of light on the gilt spangles of the blue 
velvet coat showed that the speaker was trembling, 
but three seconds later a filled whisky glass was in 
the trembler’s hand and within as many minutes he 
faced an impromptu repast heavy enough to inca- 
pacitate a dozen hungry wayfarers. 
: “Eat your head off, Spangle. This ain’t no starva- 

tion camp.’’ With Bullion Bill Sully’s invitation 
there was born a nickname for the newcomer. “Mix 
some of this here port wine with that pigeon pie. It’ll 
fetch back your stren’th.” 

In the course of an hour enough stren’th returned to 
Spangle Carter to enable him to undergo introductions to 
the more important members of Humbug society, in- 
cluding the loving bear whose name was Romeo, and 
Venus, the Digger Indian squaw, who at the time was 
chaperoning the camp’s pet. 

Romeo was friendly toward Spangle Carter, and this 
indorsement was clinched by the attitude of Solo, the burro. 
Introducing Solo, Judge Sherwood explained that he, too, 
was a comparative newcomer to the camp, but that the 
four-legged varmint had endeared himself to one and all 
by his solicitude toward the wounded Bullion Bill en route 
from Saleratus. 
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When the introductions were over, 
blankets were found for Spangle, and he 
slept through the night and well into the 
next day in a corner of the big blue tent. 
The warmth of the welcome which he 
had received from Humbug’s popula- 
tion, together with the natural gratitude 
his rescue had in- 
spired, promoted a 
sentiment of affection 
for his new friends 
that they were quick 
to reciprocate. 

Spangle Carter was 

declared a full-fledged 
member of the camp, 
entitled as such to 
participate in Hum- 
bug’s joys and sorrows. On the 
evening following his arrival he 
heard the story of the Fourth of 
July celebration which the rival 
town of Saleratus proposed to 
promote. The banjo player got 
the story from the lips of Judge 
Sherwood, and as the full portent 
of the impending affair was told 
an air of gloom seemed to settle 
down over the narrator. 
When he had heard the story, and after 
> he had contemplated Humbug’s problem, 
Spangle Carter was silent for a while; and 
then he looked at his three friends. 

‘It’s sort of crowded in here. Suppose the 
four of us take a little walk.” 

Sensing something more important than an 
evening walk, the three leaders of Humbug 
life accompanied the newcomer into the night. Fifteen 
minutes later they returned, and it was noticed by several 
of the citizens of Humbug who were in the blue tent that 
their leaders’ mood had changed from one of melancholy. 
Hope lived again. Something was in the air. Questioned, 
Bullion Bill Sully passed the buck to Judge Sherwood. 

“T ain’t makin’ no predictions yet,” the judge an- 
nounced; ‘“‘but I will say that they ain’t no tellin’ about 
this Fourth of July celebration. There’s color in the Hum- 
bug pan and mebbe we might strike bonanza ground. 
That’s all.” 

On the following morning Spangle Carter slipped out of 
Humbug and headed toward Saleratus. In Saleratus, at 
the What Cheer House, his banjo music served as a key 
which unlocked the doors of welcome. Horse Eye and 
Cassius Pike Stoddard, promoting the Fourth of July cele- 
bration, found in Spangle Carter an added attraction for 
the festivities. 

“To cap the climax,” Horse Eye explained, ‘‘follerin’ 
the oration by Cash Stoddard, Marie Paree is going to put 
on a French dance. Then comes the big hog barbecue for 
one and all. Them two hogs out back of the hotel eatin’ 
themselves heavy are the two finest hogs in California.” 

“Tt looks to me like one of them was eating more than 
the other.”” Spangle Carter displayed a deep interest in 
the barbecue material. ‘“‘With both of them in the same 
pen, if one of them eats more than the other it has a bad 
effect on the loser.” 

“T never thought of that.’’ Horse Eye got to his feet. 
“‘Let’s go out and look at ’em. Come along, Cash; there’s 
something in what Carter says.” 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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Romeo, the Loving Bear, Had Gathered Him 
Into a Violent Embrace 
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ET a porter with lots of whiskers; then we can find 
( him easily in the crowd. The boat train’s always 
jammed.”’ Miss Pyne said this as we drove up to the 
Gare Saint Lazare to take the train for Havre. We’d been 
in Paris four weeks, doing the spring openings, Miss Pyne 
and I, though I can hardly count myself, since I was merely 
what she called a sketch artist, and only a substitute sketch 
artist at that. For fifteen years or more Miss Pyne had 
come to Paris in the spring for her magazine—the best in 
the wholesale ready-to-wear trade—and for fifteen years 
her friend and intimate, Meta Jones, had come with her to 
make the little rough drawings of sleeves and skirts and 
girdles and such like frivolities that engage the time and 
attention of such numbers of serious men and women in 
the great drama of dress! 

But this year Meta Jones was sick with—of all things— 
chicken pox!—and Miss Pyne’s magazine had sent a hurry 
call to the company where I worked, and I was elected to 
go. Glory, how happy I was! I almost burst with it! Me, 
in Paris! Me, who’d never had any fun in my whole life! 
Me, Elsie Lansing, orphan, aged nineteen, in my very first 
job, having struggled through art school somehow after 
mother died, and nearly starving on the way! Paris and 
me! Mirabile dictu, as a girl in design class used to say. 

I must admit that it wasn’t so gorgeous as I thought it 
would be. Most of my waking hours in Paris I was keeping 
the pad and pencil going. All the same, there were mo- 
ments! The look of things, the old gray-stone houses, the 
little gay shops, the open-face cafés with their chairs on the 
sidewalk and the ubiquitous important cat dozing on the 
bar among the bottles, the baker boys with wicker baskets 
of ridiculously slim long loaves of bread, the silly toot-toot 
of the taxis, glimpses of the Tuileries Gardens—and over 
it all the blue-gray haze of softness and dampness that is 
Paris’ own. Well, I was just finding out how much I loved 
it all, now that we were leaving. 

“Got him?” asked Miss Pyne, snapping her purse back 
into her snappish little bag, and just at that moment before 
me appeared a porter with a most magnificent red beard, 
one of those full-fashioned, free-flowing yard-wide whisker- 
andos that flourish nowhere as in France. Even my 
unshed tears could not dim that beard! 


The porter looked at our baggage and grunted in dismay. 


There certainly was an awful lot. ‘‘Dépéche’, s’v’ v’ pl’,” 
snapped Miss Pyne. So the porter dépéchezed, rolled up 
his little truck, loaded the stuff on it, and we went worming 
our way into the station, seething with the boat-train 
crowd. 

Once there, there was nothing to do but wait. It was an 
amusing crowd to see—elegant American ladies with jewel 
cases, dogs, husbands and maids; not so elegant American 
ladies merely with husbands; American ladies with a 
daughter or two or a restless young son; American business 
men, mostly Jews; American business women, mostly 
Gentiles; a sprinkling of French young men with war 
decorations in their coats, and to see them off, their papa, 
mama, grandpapa, a couple of aunts with mustaches, a 
sister or so, and a tearful fiancée! There were also some 
Spaniards and South Americans, dark, stout and sort of glit- 
tery as to clothes. 

And ‘‘Oh, dear, oh, dear,” I thought, ‘“‘I may never see 
this all again!’”? Then someone banged into me and I said 
“Oh, dear!” aloud in earnest. 

‘“‘T do beg your pardon,” a voice said—a young, appealing 
voice. ‘I couldn’t help it.” 

I twisted my head around—I couldn’t twist my body— 
and there was one of the prettiest girls I ever saw looking 
up at me, all apology. And her eyes were violet, dark 
violet, so beautiful and so unusual that I almost forgot to 
answer her for looking at them. 

“Did I hurt you?” asked Violet Eyes anxiously. 

“Not really—it’s quite all right. I know you couldn’t 
help it.” 

Then the gates opened and we found ourselves struggling 
along together in the jam until finally we landed breathless 
on the platform. 

“Tl never have the same figure,’ gasped Violet Eyes. 
“Tm all bent and warped. ‘I wonder where my porter is.” 

“T wonder where mine is—ours, I mean. I’m with 
someone.” : 

“Some of your family?”’ She asked it innocently, cas- 
ually; and as there was no reason why I shouldn’t tell it 


I put Miss Pyne and myself and our business in Paris into 
a sentence. 
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‘ Mrs. Wadswarn Flared! “‘I Wouldn’t Have 
Proposed These Stakes Unless I Was Prez 
pared to Pay My Losses,’’ She Said, in the 

Most Enraged Voice 


“So you're a. 
I’d rather be an artist than anything else in tk 


“How perfectly splendid!” she cried. 
artist! 
world.” : 

“T’m going to be a real artist some day, but now I’1 
only a commercial artist, and just beginning,” I correcte 
her. ‘‘Oh, there’s Miss Pyne!”? I waved my arms. Mi; 
Pyne, unruffled and alert as usual, was coming down tt) 
platform, our porter’s red whiskers a Titian backgroun 
for her. 

So Violet Eyes and I smiled at each other and parted, an 
I followed Miss Pyne into the train and marveled at th 
way the porter packed the baggage into the rack abovi 
There were three people already in the carriage—a youn| 
Frenchman with a badly mutilated chin and two wa 
decorations; an elderly prosperous French-Canadian, an 
a fussy American woman, all beads and bangles, feather 
and frills. With us there was still one seat vacant. 

Then another porter appeared with three more bags 
very smart ones; and behind him was the girl I’d bee 
talking to, Violet Eyes, looking prettier and more appealin 
than ever. 

“Oh, I’m so glad to find you again,” she said, just as i) 
we were old friends. And she sat down beside me. 

I was glad to find her again too. There was somethin: 
about her that drew you, made you like her. And it wasn’ 
just her prettiness, though that was enough, goodnes 
knows. I suppose I was flattered to have a girl like that 
obviously with leisure and money and ease and charm ant 
all the things that I haven’t, seem so attracted to me. 

Miss Pyne was composing herself for a nap, so Viole 
Eyes whispered to me, ‘‘Let’s go out in the corridor; Wi 
can see so much better. I want to get a good last look a 
Paris.” 

“T don’t know whether I do or not; 
sad,’’ I told her. 

And then I said it was my first trip, and how I loved thi 
bits I’d seen of it, and she said she’d been over before, bu’ 
that she never got tired of Paris, and then she said shyly 
““My name is Doris Leonard, and I live in New York.’ 

And I naturally replied that my name was Elsie Lansing 
and I lived in New York too. And then we talked abou!) 
everything, and nothing, just chatter, like any two girls to 
gether, and every minute I got to like her better. Of courst 
we might have been from different planets, our worlds anc 
our ways and our thoughts and our experiences were SO fal 
apart. Not that she said much about herself, but I only 


it makes me to(| 


_ ad to look at her clever clothes and her pearls and her use- 
hss pretty hands. My hands are thin and long-fingered 
nd have hard work written all over them, and I had on a 
arge suit I’d bought at a sale, and my hat I’d trimmed 
yyself—and made my own blouse too. I didn’t look 
owdy, nor absolutely poverty-stricken, but I certainly 
vas Plain Jane beside Doris Leonard. And I won’t say 
hat I think I’m homely either. I’m rather good in the 
rown-haired, gray-eyed, straight-nosed way. But when 
id brown hair and gray eyes ever look like anything beside 
oldilocks and violet eyes? 

But heavens, I didn’t care. I’m used to my face and my 
»oks and my clothes, and I’m not grouchy or sore at peo- 
le who have more than I’ve got. I can’t waste the time. 

Presently we went back to the carriage and she wanted 
o get something out of one of her bags that the porter had 
ut up in the rack..- The young Frenchman bowed and 
'sked if he couldn’t get it down for her. 

Of course she let him do it and she thanked him, and then 
,e said something to me, and I hardly knew how it hap- 

ened, but the three of us got talking and presently he pro- 
juced a card and he was M. Antoine Blanchard, and he 
lepresented a big textile company at Lyons. I thought I’d 
etter regularize matters, so introduced him to Miss Pyne, 
7ho nodded and went right back to sleep, and we three 
‘rent on talking. 

M. Blanchard told us why the French farmers cultivated 
heir land in terraces, and about the electric water power 
no even the littlest villages, and how the reconstruction 
vork was going on, and things like that, which surprised 
|ne very much, as I’d had the idea that Frenchmen talked 
jothing but gallantry and flowery compliments and soft 
tuff to girls. Now and then it seemed to bore Doris, and 
‘he would look at me with a twinkle as if to say ‘“‘What a 
line he has!” 

Anyway it all made the trip to Havre seem very short, 
und in due time we inched out on the pier and boarded our 

)oat—about twice the size of the one we’d come over on, a 
rorgeous big first-class liner, pride of the seas, and all that 
sort of thing. Miss Pyne and I had a cabin together and 
we were getting ourselves unpacked into it when Doris 
zame to the door. 

“‘Shan’t we sit at table together?” she asked. ‘“‘I’d love 
to be with you, if-you don’t mind.” 

That was how we happened to go down to the dining 
room as if we were all one party. We found M. Blanchard 
hovering near, and he pounced on us. 

“May I be permitted the great pleasure of joining you?” 
he asked. : 


If Mrs. Senator’s Voice 
Had Been Sharp, Doris’ 


Was a Sword, “‘Just What Do You 
Imply?" She Demanded Stabbingly 


There seemed to be no valid reason for denying him this 
great pleasure, so we madea quartet and had a jolly lunch- 
eon at a table seating four. 

But Doris objected to this. ‘“‘We must have a larger 
table and find some agreeable people to sit with us,”’ she 
said. ‘‘We need more men. You might regret being so 
much in the minority,’ she said to M. Blanchard jokingly. 

He protested that she was cruel, and was already tired of 
his society. But he said, very nicely: “If I might sug- 
gest—I find an acquaintance, an American, on the passenger 
list, though I have not yet seen him. If he is free—he is a 
charming fellow, I assure you—might I ask him?” 

“Why, yes. Don’t you say so, Miss Pyne?” asked Doris. 
“What’s his name? What does he do?’’ She was all 
interest. 

‘His name it is Gilbert Carter, and he is in the employ of 
one of your great jewelers, what you call wholesale. I heard 
in Paris that he was over about some Russian jewels. He 
is most pleasant.” 

“Oh, find him and ask him,” urged Doris. ‘That makes 
five; we must have three more. I’ll scout about a bit after 
lunch and see if there’s anyone amusing in sight.” 

After lunch we went up on the deck and got our chairs 
placed, and then Doris went with M. Blanchard to look for 
Mr. Carter, and Miss Pyne and I sat there together for a 
while, and she said, sort of meditatively, ‘For a young 
girl, that Miss Leonard certainly knows her way round. 
Sweet little thing, though, and pretty as a picture. Did 
you notice that she’s got on that cape dress from Boland 
Fréres? I’m going to get her to let me look at the under- 
arm seam. Seems to have plenty of money. Did she tell 
you anything about herself?”’ 

“‘She said she’d always lived in New York. You like her, 
don’t you? You think it’s all right to be friendly with her?”’ 

“Mercy, yes! Why not? I like her well enough, and I 
do enjoy looking at her most as much as that young French- 
man does. What I say is, when you’re traveling, talk to 
everybody you want to. It don’t mean a thing but passing 
the time.” 

Now that was absurd for Miss Pyne to say, for she never 
talked to anyone unless it was about clothes. But it gave 
me a new idea. Probably the reason Doris Leonard had 
talked to me was to pass the time. ‘“‘How silly you are, 
Elsie, my dear,” I told myself. “‘You’re always letting 


your imagination run away with you. Will you never have 
any sense, I wonder?”’ 

But I couldn’t help wishing that it wasn’t true, and that 
I really could be friends with Doris Leonard. There was 
something about her, as I said, that drew you. But there, 
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heavens, why should she want to be friends with me? We 
hadn’t a thing in common except our ages. 

I was still thinking about her when she came into view 
down the deck. M. Blanchard was still with her, and two 
other men. One was young, the other middling young; 
both were Americans. They stopped before us. ‘‘Here are 
my friends,” she told them. Then to us: “Miss Pyne and 
Miss Lansing, this is Mr. Asa Barkley, and this is Mr. 
Gilbert Carter. They’re both crazy to sit at our table. 
And Mr. Barkley’s got some friends on board—a Mr. and 
Mrs. Wadswarn; he wants to bring them. Shall we let 
them come?” 

“Don’t turn us down until you’ve really inspected us,” 
urged Mr. Barkley, who was stout and gabby. ‘‘We’re 
really very nice, once you get the taste. And say, we must 
get our chairs brought round here—with you ladies. Stew- 
ard! Steward!’’ He was the kind of man deck stewards 
rush to obey. 

But it was Gilbert Carter toward whom I turned invol- 
untarily. I felt, when I looked at him, as though he was 
someone for whom I’d been waiting and looking, someone 
whom I’d known before, had always known. Why, I knew 
exactly how his voice would sound before he spoke! He 
was tall, the tallest of the three men, and he was—how 
shall I say it?—not a bit handsome in the movie-hero way, 
but just clear and straight and kind; the sort of man chil- 
dren smile up to, and dogs wag at. . Oh, I shall get very 
soppy if I try to talk about him. Anyway, there he was, 
and from the first moment I liked him a great deal more 
than was necessary. 

“Do come along and walk,’”’ Doris said. ‘I believe 
you’ve been stodging here ever since luncheon.” 

“And I shall continue to stodge,”’ declared Miss Pyne. 
“But you go, Elsie.” 

So we started off, and maybe because I wanted it so 
much, I walked with Gilbert Carter while Doris went 
ahead with the Frenchman and Mr. Barkley. 

I can remember every word of that first talk of ours. 

“Are you a good sailor?”’ he asked. 

“It was so calm on the way over I had no chance to be 
anything else,”’ I told him. 

“Your first crossing?” 

“Yes. I suppose you’ve been over heaps of times.” 

“Only twice. On business.” 

“‘T am on business too.” 

“You—business! You make me laugh. What sort of 
business is it, if you don’t mind, that sends babes in the 
cradle abroad?”’ 

“Laugh if you want to, but it is business, or I never 
would have been able to come. I think I won’t tell you 
what I do, since you’re so unbelieving.” 
That was the highly bromidic beginning of our first con- 
versation, and it continued on like that as we marched 
round and round the deck, till we saw the oth- 
ers ‘disappearing into the door that leads into the 
smoking room, and followed them. 

(Continued on Page 72) 


large, healthy thought and it had to do 
with a dusky fellow boarder, Picnic Smith 
by name. 

Fortunately for Mr. Smith’s peace of mind he 
was ignorant of two things. One was that he 
occupied a place in the brain of Mr. Squibb, and 
the other was that the objects of Mr. Squibb’s 
mental processes usually found themselves in 
more or less intimate contact with trouble. 

The thought which presaged tribulation for 
Pienic Smith was born in the mind of Mr. 
Squibb at one o’clock in the morning. For three 
hours Morpheus had scoffed at his most frantic 
attempts at embracement, and Mr. Squibb heard 
sounds from the next room which promised 
human companionship. Footfalls echoed and 
there came also to his ears a metallic clanking. 
Whereupon Alley Squibb rose, pus- 
syfooted through the chill hallway 
and rapped lightly upon his neigh- 
bor’s door. 

“Who there?”’ 

““Me—Alley Squibb.” 

“Come on in.” 

Alley went. On the threshold of 
the door he paused in amazement. 
Eyes popped and jaw drooped in 
silent tribute to the elegance which 
completely covered the diminutive 
and shrinking body of Mr. Picnic 
Smith. 

Ordinarily Mr. Smith was not one 
to arrest the eye of approval or to 
cause a ripple of envy in masculine 
breasts. He was small and wabbly, 
and he possessed a peculiarly prom- 
inent waistline which imparted to 
him an appearance of grotesquery 
rather than of plumpness. Hehadno 
taste for fancy haberdashery and 
little leaning to tailored clothes; 
wherefore he caused Alley Squibb to 
rub his eyes, work his mouth like a 
fish bereft of water and utter an ex- 
clamation of surprise. 

“Hot dam!’’ ejaculated Mr. 
Squibb. ‘What does my eyes be- 
hold?” 

They beheld a plenty. The shy 
and diffident Mr. Smith was shy and 
diffident no longer. At the moment 
he was quite the most gloriousest 
man Mr. Squibb had ever seen. He 
wore a uniform of navy blue 
trimmed with gold braid, silver cord, 
brass buttons and glittery medals. 
Around his protuberant equator was 
a straining belt of purest white. A 
sash of snowy satin circled the mod- 
est body from left hip to right shoul- 
der and then back to left hip again. 
On each sloping shoulder was a gilt 
epaulet, and at the juncture of sash 
and belt was a dangly ornament of 
gold braid. 

But it was not the uniform or the epaulets or the gold 
braid that commanded the immediate enthusiasm of the 
lean and rangy visitor; rather it was the sword which 
jatted straight downward from Pienic’s left hip. It.was 
such a sword as never before had dazzled the worldly wise 
eyes of Mr. Alley Squibb. Its seabbard was of silver with 
gold inlay. It was beribboned and tasseled. But it was the 
grip and guard which enraptured the other man. The 
former was of shiny black leather and the latter of silver 
and gold. Too, the guard was incrusted with jewels which 
flashed into his eyes and caused him to blink and tremble. 

“Goodness goshness Miss Agnes!’ he murmured. ‘You 
suttinly does look like a good deed!” 

Mr. Smith flushed with pleasure. In acknowledgment 
of the compliment he crooked his right elbow, raised his 
hand and doffed with a sweeping gesture the lavishly 
plumed hat. 

“Appreciation of yo’ tribute, Brother Squibb, is the 
on’y thing I ain’t got nothin’ else but.” 

This was proving almost the happiest moment in Pic- 
nie’s rather drab and uneventful life. Throughout the 
twenty-six years of his existence he had been the recipient 
of very few compliments, and those which had come his 
way had been meager of substance. But of all those who 
had been chary of permitting Mr. Smith to believe that he 
was some pumpkins, Mr, Squibb was the leader. 


Mise SQUIBB had a thought. It was a 
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“Plenty Sharp, Ain’t it, Simeon? Wonder is it Any Good fo’ Cuttin’ Dark Meat. 


Deep down in his heart Picnic admired Alley Squibb. 
Alley was tall and hefty, and he possessed an admirable 
and ingratiating personality. For three months now Alley 


‘had been a boarder at Sis Callie Flukers’ model lodging 


house for colored, and in all that time Picnic had fancied 
more than a hint of contempt in the glances bestowed upon 
him by the magniloquent stranger. This moment, there- 
fore, was rich in happiness for the little man, and he 
flowered under the admiration which shone from the 
other’s eyes and spilled from his lips. 

“Boy! Them clothes! Those sword!” 

“Kinder think I look like somethin’, huh?” 

“T’ll say you does! Was a bookay of flowers to meet up 
with you now it would die of shame.’’. 

Picnic glanced at himself in the cracked mirror. 

“°Tis kind of a pretty suit, ain’t it?” 

“You says words, Pienic, but they don’t half tell 
nothin’. What you is is elegant. Where at you been 
wearin’ them raiments?” \ 

“Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise give a special drill 
tonight. I was commanding a drill-team pontoon.” 

“Hot diggity dawg! You don’t look like nothin’ less’n 
a ginral. Where you git them uniform?” 

“Bought it.” 

“An’”—Alley moved forward and enviously fingered 
the jeweled sword—‘“‘where at did you git this?” 
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Truth struggled for life—but died before pa, 
ing the lips of the prideful little man. This y, 
his great moment and he was of no mind tor — 
it of one iota of its magnificence. Besides, 
was quite sure that Simeon Broug| 
ton would not object. 

“Bought it,’’ answered Mr. Pic; 
Smith. ‘Feller what amounts to. 
much as J, has got to have a x 
good sword.” 

“Bought it! I never knowed y\ 
was rich.” 

“T ain’t,”’ came the modest co 
fession. ‘“‘Leastwise I ain’t rich) 
more sence I boughten this sword 

“H’m! Golly Moses, is the 
jools real?” 

“ Absolutel! Sapphers an’ dimin) 
an’ rubies. Nothin’ coul’n’t be 1 
mo’ real than what them is.” 

“Great wigglin’ tripe! Howmu 
that sword cost, Brother Smith! 

“’Bout one thousan’ dollars.” 

“Oof!’” Alley Squibb seated hir 
self suddenly. ‘‘One thousan’ de 
lars cash money fo’ asword!” The 
was vast respect in his glance. ‘ 
never would of dreamed you w; 
that kind of a feller.” 

“Well,” asserted the radiant Pi 
nies" lige ; 

Eventually Mr. Squibb departe 
but now as he lay on his bed he hz. 
no thought for sleep. Sleep was 
luxury for men who used their braii 
for nothing more than to have hea: 
aches with. Alley was of a differen 
caliber—his skull was functionir 
overtime. His mind was on M) 
Smith’s sword—not that he parti 
ularly desired the sword, but tl 
possession of the thousand-doll: 
weapon invested Pienic with a pe. 
vasive dignity. It caused Alley t 
contemplate him in a new light, t! 
think of him as a man of parts an| 
unquestionable affluence. 

In the other room Picnie Smit’ 
was disrobing slowly and reli 
tantly. It was with the keenes 
regret that he doffed his finery. Th 
sword he unbuckled and placed ter 
derly in its plush-lined case. 

“What Mistuh Squibb don’ 
know,” he reflected, ‘‘ain’t gwin 
hurt him, n’r neither nobody else. 

Picnic’s conscience did not trou 
ble him. Certainly Simeon Brough 
ton, in loaning the sword, could no 
have the slightest objection to Mr 
Squibb believing that it belonged ti 
Picnic.. Simeon was a good fellow 
generous and big hearted. Picnii 
even determined to tell Simeon thai 
fs he had allowed Alley to believe thé 

sword was his. 

As a matter of fact everything Pienic had told about 
the sword was true except the name of its owner. The 
jeweled delight was the property of Mr. Broughton, and 
Mr. Broughton had expended nearly one thousand dollars 
in its purchase. 

Simeon was the direct antithesis of his friend Pienie in 
everything save their passion for lodge work, and Simeon 
had bought the sword on the occasion of his elevation to 
the rank of field marshal general of the Uniform Rank Drill 
Team of The Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise some two 
years previously. This was the bright particular spot in 
Mr. Broughton’s somewhat humdrum life. By profession 
he had been several things—chiefly chaperon to neighbor- 
hood furnaces during the few winter months which Bir- 
mingham annually experiences. But for the last half year 
he had been driving a truck for the City Transfer Com- 
pany; and being on duty this night, had acceded to the 
request of his friend Picnic for a loan of the famous and 
valuable sword. ; 

Simeon’s sword was placed tenderly in Picnic’s trunk; 
the trunk was locked and the key securely hidden. Then 
Mr. Smith curled up under the blankets and immediately 
drifted off into delicious slumber. : 

Not so the gentleman in the next room. Alley Squibb 
lay wide eyed and thoughtful until the first gray streak of 
dawn trickled through his scarred window shade to inform 
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im that he faced the necessity of raising the money for 
free more meals if he was to remain optimistic. 

‘Day grew brighter, and the first filter of sunlight found 

‘r. Squibb sleeping peacefully. On his lips was a broad 
mtented smile. Mr. Squibb had had his thought, and it 
‘as a good one. 

During the day that followed, Alley moved thoughtfully 
-ound the South Side, wending his steps in no particular 
‘rection and seeking solitude that his plan might mature. 

‘hat night at six o’clock he waylaid Picni¢ Smith in the 
ulway of Sis Callie Flukers’ boarding house. 

_“Evenin’, Brother Smith.” 
| “Howdy, Alley.” 
|“ What you doin’ this evenin’?”’ 

“‘Nothin’.” 

“Ise doin’ the same. Le’s do it together.” 
| Pienic was frankly pleased. 

“Suttinly will, Brother Squibb. Loafin’ round with you 
, the fondest thing I is of.”’ 
| They started down the hallway of the boarding house, 
vaded for the front door. But as the hand of Mr. Alley 
juibb closed around the knob a skinny and shrill-voiced 
minine personage swooped down upon him. 

“Mistuh Squibb, I craves to make talk with you.” 

“Some other time, Sis Callie.” 

“Right now! Where my board money is at?” 

“Foolish ideas what you has. Do you think I is aimin’ 
‘do you out of it?” 

“Huh! Maybe you is an’ maybe you ain’t; butif you is, 
'” aim is gwine be bad. Better men than you, Alley 

yuibb, has tried to do me outen my board money an’ they 
.n’t ary one of ’em got away with it till yet.” 
' “You does me injustice. Ise gwine have fo’ you ev’y- 
ting what I owes inside of a few days.” 
“Big mouf—tha’s what you has, Mistuh Squibb. Fo’ 
vee weeks now you has tol’ me them same sort of tales. 
you tries any fumadiddles Anyway, you ain’t 
2ver gwine git yo’ trunk outen this house until I is paid.” 

With slow dignity, and wearing upon his countenance a 
ale expression of offended honor, Alley Squibb opened the 
oor. Sis Callie donated to him a bitter Parthian shot. 

“T suspec’ you is gwine be minus one trunk pretty soon, 
[istuh Squibb.” 

The two men emerged upon the street. Alley sighed. 

“Wimmin!” he reflected bitterly. “‘They ain’t never 
iulisfried. Ewv’y day 
ow fo’ th’ee weeks 

has promised _ Sis 
allie I would pay 
er, an’ still she don’t 
‘ave me be.” 

“She suttinly is 
ahd boiled,” agreed 
ienic. Then, “‘How 
ome you don’t pay 
er?” 

Alley plastered a 
uileless expression 
pon his face. 

“Tell the truth, 
srother Smith, I ain’t 
‘ot but five hund’ed 
ollars in the world.” 

“Five hund’ —— 
ufferin’ side meat! 
Joes you owe her 
1ore’n that?” 

“No, I on’y owes 
er twenty dollars; 
ut the trouble is 
hat does I pay it I 
ron’t have my whole 
ve hund’ed dollars 
of’, an’ such bein’ the 
ase, I won’t be able 
make an’ extra five 
und’ed which I has 
ot my eye on assoon 
s I gits me a part- 
er? 

Pienic shook his 
ead commiserat- 
igly. 

“Shuah is tough 
ack which you faces. 
{ow long you reckon 
’s gwine be befo’ 
‘ou makes this five 
und’ed dollars ex- 
ra?’”’ 

Alley shrugged. 

““T’morrow or the 
ex’ day. Won’t take 
ne on’y a few hours 
oon as I find some- 
me which goes in 
ifty-fifty with me.” 

“On what?” 


“Li'l business deal.. Five hund’ed dollars inwested to- 
day—hund’ed per cent profit by tomorrow, tha’s what. 
An’ I suttinly could use five hund’ed cash money dollars.” 

“Tl bet Seems like you shoul’n’t ought to have 
much trouble findin’ some feller which craves to make that 
much money quick.” 

“Seems like ain’t is... Mos’ fellers which has got five 
hund’ed ain’t keen about inwestin’ it in a sure thing, an’ 
besides I don’t crave to let nobody in which ain’t a good 
friend of mine—like you, f’instance.”’ 

“Me?” 

“Yeh, you. I ain’t been so long in Bumminham, Brother 
Smith, but how long I has been heah they ain’t no man 
which I loves mo’ profound than I does you. Almost I 
is willin’ to take you in as my partner.” 

“*Shucks, cullud boy, I ain’t got no five hund’ed dollars!” 

Alley’ did not miss the quiver of interest or the gleam of 
excitement in the eyes of his newly cultivated friend. He 
spoke absently, apparently oblivious of the presence of Mr. 
Pienie Smith. 

“Some cullud folks down near Bessemer is startin’ up a 
’musement park fo’ this summer. Cash money is the most- 
est thing they has got, an’ one of the things they is cravin’ 
to buy is a fust-class merry-go-round—flyin’ jinny, they 
calls it. Now on’y a few months ago a street fair went bust 
right heah in Bumminham an’ one of the things which was 
attached by the creditors of same was the merry-go-round. 
It’s the swellest You just come along an’ lemme show 
you where ’tis at.” 

They came eventually to a huge warehouse. It was quite 
evident that Alley was on friendly terms with the night 
watchman. In a few seconds they stood before a glittering 
carrousel. Picnic’s eyes flew open. 

“Golly! Lines an’ taggers an’ giraffes an’ hawses an’ 
camules! Boy, ain’t that some merry-go-round?” 

“You said it,’”’ murmured Alley sadly. He conducted 
Picnic from the place and then whispered in his ear, “‘I 
can buy that thing offen the man which attached it fo’ one 
thousan’ dollars!” 

“Buy that flyin’ jinny fo’ one thousan’?” 

“Uh-huh. Ev’ything’s fixed to sell it to me fo’ that much 
cash money.” 

“Hot dam!” 

“Yassuh. That an’ wuss. 


The wuss is that them 


Bessemer folks which is startin’ the park don’t know 
nothin’ ’bout it bein’ heah, an’ they 
has ’greed with me that they is willin’ 
to pay two thousan’ dollars cash fo’ 
it. Now I asts you, how much profit 
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is it if you buys somethin’ fo’ one thousan’ an’ sell it the 
next day fo’ two thousan’?”’ 

Pienic figured swiftly. 

“One thousan’ dollars a day!”’ 

“Right! Tha’s five hund’ed fo’ me an’ five hund’ed fo’ 
you.” 

““How come you to say I?” 

“T has decided you can come in with me.” 

Picnic shook his head moodily. 

“Wisht I could, Alley.” 

“Ain’t nothin’ stoppin’ you.” 

“Yeh—I ain’t got no five hund’ed.” 

‘Foolish words what you utters! Co’se you has.” 

“Ain’t; ain’t got on’y bout forty-eight dollars in the 
Fust National Bank, an a 

“Five hund’ed an’ mo’—tha’s how much you has got.” 

“Listen, Alley, you says words, but they don’t mean 
nothin’. Reckon I know how much money I ain’t got.” 

“‘Nossuh, not a-tall.” 

“Where at you figger ——”’ 

Alley clutched his friend’s arm. 

“That sword!” 

“Says which?” 

“That sword.” 

“What you mean?”’ 

“‘Ain’t it wuth one thousan’ dollars?” 

“Mo’n that, I reckon. But ——” 

“Don’t but me. We c’n borry five hund’ed dollars on 
that offen Semore Mashby.”’ 

Picnic recoiled; he wished that he had been more honest 
the preceding night and had informed his friend that the 
jeweled sword was the property of the herculean Simeon 
Broughton. It was now too late for such a disclosure. 
Pienic entertained an intense admiration for Alley Squibb, 
was flattered by the man’s friendship, and he would have 
expired cheerfully before offering himself as a target for the 
other’s derision. 

“Not offen that sword,’ he whispered. 

“Why not?” 

“We-e-ell, Ise awful fond of that sword, an’ I ain’t 
cravin’ to let it git outen my presession.”’ 

“Fo’ one day? Just one li’l’ measly day?” 

‘°Tain’t that 

“T’morrow mawnin’ we borries the money on that 
sword. We buys that flyin’ jinny for one thousan’ dollars 
an’ next day we sells it fo’ two thousan’. I takes one 
thousan’ an’ you takes one thousan’. You redeems back 
yo’ sword fo’ five hund’ed, an’ ’thout doin’ even one lick of 
wuk n’r takin’ no risk you has made five hund’ed dollars.” 

An idea flashed 
through the brain of 
Mr. Picnic Smith; a 
logical, golden idea. 
The thing was safe 
and immediate; Sim- 
eon Broughton had 
loaned him the 
sword. Simeon 
would never be the 
wiser if 

“But DL coulnus 
borry offen Semore.”’ 

“‘Ise willin’ to 
*tend to them li’) 


details.” 
Simeon would 
never know. Five 


hundred dollars clear 
profitinoneday. No 
risk; quick, sure re- 
turns. As from a 
distance he heard the 
cool, insistent, per- 
suasive voice of his 
tempter. Alley was 
a convincing talker. 
The outcome was in- 
evitable. In the end 
Pienicfell. Fearfully, 
reluctantly, hope- 
fully, he agreed to 
borrow five hundred 
dollars on his friend’s 
sword. 

“You is shuah 
they ain’t nothin’ 
gwine slip?” 

“Pfft! S’posin’ you 
tell me what could 
slip. It’s open an’ 
shut. On’y that I 
ain’t got but five 
hund’ed I woul’n’t 
letnobodyin withme. 
It’s suttin an shuah 
and no mistake.”’ 

(Continued on 

Page 143) 


([Tevanes have 
changed. The 
ruby has fallen 


from its supremacy 
until all the other 
precious stones are 


more precious than ——— 

rubies. ‘one | 
Not that their ‘ = ee a 

monetary value has : : : 


decreased so mark- 
edly, but the eager- 
ness with which 
they are sought and owned has diminished until a ruby 
has become more of a liability than an asset. The mod- 
ern woman no longer awaits a possible ruby with wist- 

ful longing. She would be much more likely to turn 
white with sharp disappointment at the gift of one. For 
rubies are out of favor largely through their very rareness, 
for the supply is so limited that it would be impossible to 
fill a popular demand. The vogue for certain stones is 
psychological, and to make a craze successful there must 
be an adequate supply so that possession may be wide- 
spread. Even though at this moment there is a greater 
demand for colored stones than we have ever known, the 
ruby has had to retreat to the back ranks of desirability. 

Aside from this difficulty, the ruby has been crowded out 
by its synthetic sisters. It is the precious stone which can 
be most perfectly imitated; and these imitations, which 
range in price from a few dollars to $3000, satisfy the de- 
mands of those who love the angry red. An interesting 
side to this decline of the ruby is that its market value has 
only decreased from one angle—the angle of the private 
owner. Try to sell a ruby and you get nothing. Try to buy 
one from a great jeweler and they are still royal treasures. 

Rubies are bought, but bought to bask in the reflecting 
glory of surrounding diamonds and pearls, not to reign as 
solitaires, as emeralds and sapphires frequently do. 

The natural reaction to the somber influence of the war 
is the great favor for colored stones. Even diamond rings 
often have little colored slides of emerald or sapphire in 
them. The interest in the hued stones has been accen- 
tuated by the approval of royalty. Princess Mary cheered 
an England depressed by the war by choosing a gay emer- 
ald instead of a diamond for her engagement ring. Royalty 
has always been rather partial to colored stones; but this 
is becoming more generally realized as the jewels of Russia 
and of other defunct monarchies are appearing in the open 
market. 

These stones are finding a readier market in this country 
than anywhere else, for since prohibition America has in- 
vested its money in jewels rather than in rare wines. The 
fabulously rich cellars of the great houses are becoming a 
thing of the past, and it is an easy transition for the wealthy 
to buy extra jewels. 


The Romance of a Brown Diamond 


EVENTY per cent of the diamonds of the world are 

now bought in the United States. They are looked upon 
as an investment by all classes. The purchase of jewelsseems 
to satisfy the ancient desire of man for personal hoarding. 
The old sock as a receptacle for gold has passed out with 
the growing trust in banks. The back-yard burying ground 
is no longer feasible. If the dweller on Park Avenue in 
New York digs down to bury his treasure chest he finds 
only the railroad tracks of the New York Central as a hid- 
ing place. It is very discouraging to have merely a coldly 
printed bank book as the symbol of your wealth. Jewels 
are an investment with-color and warmth. 

Gems are an attractive substitute for currency as an 
investment. They are always on hand and can be easily 
transported or transposed into ready cash. As securities 
they have an extraordinary stability. They speak the 
language of every country, as has been found in the recent 
vicissitudes of the nations of Europe. They alone have 
remained as stable as the rocks which are their forbears, 
and their solid worth has been proved many times in these 
past few years to deposed nobility who had nothing else to 
fall back on. Jewels are the one tangible piece of property 
that royalty has. Lands, the other important assets of 
great families, are stationary and are therefore uncertain 
as a crown. ‘A firm head maketh not a firm crown,”’ as 
an old adage has it. A monarch may show great acumen 
in acquiring properties; but his crown may fall, and with 
it go his lands. Shorn of his splendor, he has only such 
possessions as he can carry with him; lands he must bid 
good-by to forever, but $1,000,000 worth of jewels can be 
easily concealed under a military cape. 

Many former members of brilliant court circles are now 
being saved from starvation by decorations which once 
served only to enhance their grandeur. An astounding 
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brown diamond recently found its way into the New York 
market. It is a perfect stone, more than ten carats in 
weight, and holds the most marvelously warm purple, gold 
and green lights in its clear pale-brown depths. It was the 
last link connecting a now desolate woman with the mag- 
nificent court life of Russia, where she held a dominating 
position as mistress of a salon and an archduke. It was 
given to her by the archduke, first because he loved her, 
and second because she had such beautiful hands, and he 
wanted more than anything in the world to see this great 
stone, which was a companion to one in the crown jewels, 
on them. Because of her position she could not wear it in 
public, so he had the exclusive delight of turning it about 
her lovely forefinger when they were alone and there could 
be no report of her presumption in wearing a jewel so 
intimately related to the crown. 

After the debacle she clung to it desperately, because 
she loved the archduke, and this jewel she called her love 
stone. He was sacrificed to the republic and she fled to the 
United States, like so many of her compatriots. One by 
one her other pieces of jewelry were sold, disadvanta- 
geously, for she was dazed by the great new life around her. 
Finally only the love stone stood between her and leaving 
the little hotel she had found. Bereft, she carried it to a 
jeweler, and with dry sobs asked him to appraise it. 

“Wearing it, I have known the greatest happiness of my 
life. It has powers for joy of its own and should be worth 
a great deal of money.” 

The jeweler said he would do his best for her, and she 
was shown out, the mere animate shell of a great beauty. 
He remained at his desk long after she had gone, looking at 
the stone. He was accustomed to the romantic history 
of jewels which were brought to him, but this one seemed 
to make a particular appeal. As he stared at it he felt 
something unusual in its bright depths. During the suc- 
ceeding days he found himself taking it out of the safe 
more and more often, for as he held it in his hands it gave 
him a feeling of marvelous peace. He withheld it from pur- 
chasers for some time and finally decided that he could 
not part with it at all. 

With the influx of such interesting pieces Americans are 
becoming anxious to own them for their historic interest as 
well as for their intrinsic value. They are acquiring a new 
significance as art objects, because it has never been possible 
before to procure in such numbers the heirlooms of the 
great noble families of Europe. Their value is certain to 
increase, and they are sought quite as eagerly as paintings 
for investment. A small ruby Buddha, a favorite piece of 
a great Russian family, was recently brought into this 
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country. Betwi) 
four and five ine); 
high, it is made} 
intricately that: 
looks as if it hj} 
been carved fri, 
a fiery ball. 7, 
combination of , 
historic value a 
sheer carat woi 

makes it pricele 

A Southern he 
ess in Europe |; 

year bought a tiara which belonged to a princess 0) 

small principality in Central Europe. It was made. 

fit the head in the old royal manner. Her frien 

wanted her to have it made into the popular bande; 

for the gems were rare and beautiful and would <¢ 
hance any evening costume. As it was it would be wea} 
ble only perched on the top of the head, surrounding a hi. 
knot of hair. It could never find foothold on her bobb 
coif. But so charmed was she with it as it was that she w_ 
adamant to all suggestions, and it reposes in a spec 
glass case in her boudoir. 

Such pieces as these are more interesting to the art ¢_ 
lectors than the conventional pieces of jewelry, and t\. 
tendency points to a new cultural development in tl 
country.* In the past the proportion of people who ha! 
bought jewels for anything but personal adornment was ve’ 
slight. The collecting of cool blue bowls of lapis laz 
vases of jade and gold filigree, figurines of crystal—all ha: 
belonged to an older civilization. 


The High Cost of Gem-Wearing 


py Fea as investment are no longer a moot questic. 
They give pleasure as decoration and increase in value ; 
time goes on. But few realize what lies behind the possi: 
sion of jewelry for personal adornment, such as necklac 
rings, pins and headdresses. The original investment is b_ 
the beginning, for there is the insurance, the expenditu 
to keep the pieces in good condition, the outlay for havi 
them remounted in accordance with the latest fashion, a1 
the loss in interest on the investment that one must tal 
into consideration. 

It costs one wealthy New Y ork matrona fortune each ye | 
for the pleasure of owning and wearing her pearls. Asi 
from the interest on the money, which must, of course, || 
included in the cost of possession, there is a large insuran | 
premium to be paid. In addition to other incidental e 
penditures, a private detective is maintained by the ye. 
to protect the pearls. He accompanies the woman 
public places as a bodyguard. If she is at the theater 
seat is procured for him near by; if she is at the opera | 
must lurk outside the box, for her necklace is so famoi 
that it makes a handsome objective for an enterprisiz 
band of crooks. An important part of his assignment is ' 
convey it safely to the vault when its duties as a breat! 
taking decoration are temporarily completed. 

These almost priceless necklaces need more care than | 
millionaire baby, more attention than a capricious debi. 
tante. Many people do not realize the sapping cost of th 
upkeep. A woman who wished to make a grand splurge 
few years ago bought a $200,000 necklace. She had si 
blissful weeks of wearing it until her husband called th 
insurance bills to her attention. Both were horror-stricke. 
and, after some figuring, discovered that they could nc 
afford the actual cash outlay necessary to maintain th 
necklace, so she reluctantly resold it to the establishmen 
it had come from. 13 | 

Many women leave their jewels in the safe-deposit boxe 
as a temporary measure of economy so that they can = 
the insurance lapse. People in the public eye must pay 2) 
additional price for their prominence, for insurance rate 
for them are often increased because their position direct 
the attention of crooks to them. The insurance companie 
take a considerable risk themselves, for jewels can be easil} 
transported and disposed of by clever thieves. The chance 
of loss also are great, and the chances of finding the jewel: 
usually doubtful. 4 

Nowadays the floater-insurance method for jewels is u 
most general use. This means that one blanket policy wil 
cover the loss for any one of your gems. No one company 
bears the burden alone. The risk is bought by a pool Qi 
insurance companies. .One company will not assume th 
risk for a very valuable necklace by itself. a 

Both the insurance companies and the jewelers have 
developed elaborately perfect systems of keeping track ol 
jewels. The record of the cutting of each important ston 
is kept with an accuracy as great as the Bertillon thumb- 
print method. The pedigree of pearls is tabulated more 

(Continued on Page 99) a 
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country is or has been an inventor. In most 
\- instances the fever is of brief duration; sub- 

‘quently the attack is seldom mentioned. Women 
’e less susceptible but by no means immune. 

While the fever is at its peak one overshadowing fear 
arkens the life of the patient, but his mind clings desper- 
sely to a compensating hope—and the amusing phase of 
1e situation is that neither the fear nor the hope is founded 
pon fact. He is afraid that someone will steal his inven- 
‘on or beat him to the Patent Office. His hope is to obtain 

patent because he is sure that the precious papers will 
ove the market value of his production and thus open the 
sor to fortune; in brief, someone will buy the patent for 
| flat sum in cash—usually a million dollars. 

Now it happens that very few inventions are stolen or 
in be stolen. In fact there are not many persons who 
ould go to the trouble of stealing an invention. If theft 
2eurs at all it will probably take-the form of infringement 
‘ter a patent is obtained. Next, priority of application 
ir a patent is not very important. The man who first 
oneceived the idea and set to work upon it, without sub- 
quently abandoning the idea, will be awarded the patent, 
ren though someone else first made application. Indeed, a 
mg delay in applying for a patent will sometimes be 
ccused if caused by poverty or illness. 

As for the value of patent papers in proving that the 
ivention is marketable, they have none. Literally scores 
{ thousands of patents are issued for inventions that have 
o value, or very little. 

But the hopes and fears just mentioned go a long way 
yward preventing many useful inventions from bringing 
rofit to the inventors, and at the same time they are the 
istenance of that horde of men who live comfortably by 
reying upon inventors. These men are usually called fake 
atent attorneys, and many persons, including amateur 
iventors, suppose that they steal inventions. Assuming 
ney are so crooked their mothers’ wedding rings wouldn’t 
e safe within reach of their clutching fingers, it still re- 
iains true that they do not make a living stealing patents. 
gain assuming that they are eager and willing thieves, 
hey do not encounter many inventions worth stealing. 

“Then what do they do?’ I asked a patent attorney who 
; known internationally. 


AY county is or has every third man in this 


Patents That are Worthless 


HEY get patents,” he replied, laughing merrily. And 

then he explained: ‘‘But the patent isn’t worth any- 
hing. Instead of telling the inventor that he has wasted his 
ime, and thus saving him additional loss, the fellows you 
nention encourage him. And, as part of the encourage- 
nent, they get him a patent, if possible. Usually it is pos- 
ible. That is about all they do. In fact it is about all they 
ave todo. There are lots of inventors in this country. The 
'o-called fake patent attorneys work on the modern basis 
if small profits and large sales. They haven’t got time to 
teal patents; that’s too much trouble. The worst offense 
hey are guilty of is taking out faulty, incomplete and inac- 
urate patents on valuable inventions, with the result that 
hese patents cannot subsequently be defended against 
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infringement; also, that often results in making it impossi- 
ble for the inventor to sell his patent. In fact if the patent 
attorney botches the job on a really valuable invention, 
failing to cover its vital features, the unfortunate inventor 
really hasn’t got an enforceable patent. About all his 
application for patent accomplishes, in that case, is dis- 
closure of his secret.”’ 

The subject of patents is extremely interesting, and not 
nearly so complicated as a layman might suppose. Careful 
examination of numerous volumes on the subject, followed 
by interviews with five of the foremost American patent 
attorneys, brought the conclusion—at least to the writer— 
that the basic principles and a very large part of the prac- 
tice as well as opinions of courts are characterized by 
remarkably clear common sense. Moreover, there runs 
through it all a fundamental sympathy for the inventor 
that harks back at every turn to “substantial justice in 
this case’’ rather than subservience to red tape. 

In spite of all this, however, it remains true that valuable 
inventions are produced every year without finding their 
way into general use or bringing profit to the men who 
have labored to produce them. Such a situation invites 
general consideration. Scientific societies, ethical patent 
attorneys and organizations sympathetic to the struggling 
inventor have made many suggestions; but these for the 
most part relate to elimination of the so-called fake patent 
attorney and certain changes in the laws. 

In this article I am not going to consider those sugges- 
tions, for the reason that they do not go to the root of the 
trouble, which is the human equation. It appears more or 
less obvious that if thousands of inventors with thousands 
of worthless inventions are determined to have patents— 
and the law leans generously toward granting them—noth- 
ing is going to prevent the existence of grafters who will 
obtain those patents—for good fees. 

A phase of the situation which is much more interest- 
ing centers around the inventor who has done something 
worth doing but falls down between the Patent Office and 
the market. We will even assume that he has successfully 
run the gantlet of incompetent patent attorneys. Still he 
often fails. 

While introducing this character, however, the statement 
should be made that one of his best chances for failure is in 
the hands of his patent attorney. Many of these persons 
are neither attorneys nor technical experts. It is therefore 
highly probable that our amateur inventor marches forth 
to face a preoccupied world, carrying a patent that doesn’t 
protect him. About the time he is making a little progress 
toward interesting capital, his invention appears on the 
market. He thereupon rushes into infringement litigation 
and discovers that his patent covers the green paint on his 
invention but overlooks the vital features of the new 
dynamo. In other words, he is in hard luck. It is not 
improbable that he will suspect someone of stealing his 
invention. That’s what happened—but it took place after 
he thought he was protected. 
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However, if he clears that difficult hurdle suc- 
cessfully and comes out with a good patent on a 
valuable device or process, the next order of busi- 
ness is to raise money. He is now asalesman. It is 
in this field that he usually fails most disastrously. 
No matter how rapidly he progresses in the search for a 
customer or stockholders for a company, he cannot out- 
run the United States mails, which immediately deliver 
anywhere from fifty letters to one bushel offering assist- 
ance. Some of these lotters are from firms that might 
possibly be of some assistance. By far the greater part of 
them are not. The laws’ of percentage are heavily against 
him if he chooses one of these offers of aid. 

Even before these offers come to him through the mails, 
however, he has met one or more persons of the footloose- 
promoter classification who are ready to help him launch 
a corporation. To tell of all the things that may then befall 
him would require several volumes, but a few of the more 
frequently recurring experiences should be mentioned here. 
It is necessary for him to assign his patent to the corpora- 
tion in order that an asset may exist. He makes the assign- 
ment and quite frequently the corporation fails. Its affairs 
remain in litigation for a long time and not infrequently 
someone who is through with inventions for life obtains the 
patent. Sometimes the patent emerges from this tangle 
owned jointly by several persons, which results in such 
difficulty that scarcely anything can be done to make it of 
commercial value. The reasons for this will be explained in 
more detail later. Often during the course of these troubles 
the patent is infringed and the market fairly well supplied, 
with the result that by the time the inventor recovers his 
patent—if he ever does—its value is seriously depreciated. 


Royalties on Troublesome Inventions 


NOTHER experience that often befalls the inventor in 
his new capacity of salesman is that he finds a ready 
market and sells to a company whose only motive for buying 
is to keep his invention off the market and out of the way. 
That company is doing very well under existing conditions 
and doesn’t care to be bothered by troublesome inventions. 
In such cases the terms sometimes provide a royalty, and if- 
the invention is never used there is no royalty. Again the 
inventor is in hard luck. Years later, after the company in 
question has adequately pulled its chestnuts out of the fire, 
it will be ready to turn attention to the new invention; but 
the intervening period may prove very lean for the disap- 
pointed inventor. 

There is one way out of both these difficulties. Sale of 
the patent should always contain a provision that in the 
event actual use or production up to a certain specified 
figure or volume does not take place within a definite time 
the patent shall revert to the inventor. Under such terms 
of sale he would still be safe if his corporation failed; and 
the company that wanted to suppress his invention 
wouldn’t accept those terms. In return for such an agree- 
ment it is customary for the inventor to pledge his utmost 
ability to aid in successful use of his patent. Such a sale 
results in a real partnership for production and marketing 
of the new article. 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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downward against the blue rim of the sky as it gath- 


Be a little way ahead the broad river bent sharply 
ered speed for its first phinge to a lower level through 


a rocky water-torn gulf cutting a ragged rim of wooded ° 


hills that had once been the northern barrier of a great 
lake. And now the swelling roar of the approaching rapids 
beat steadily and threateningly, ever louder, in the ears of 
two men in a big birch canoe. A cool damp breeze, heavy 
with a fine mist, puffed up out of the gorge into their hot 
faces. But the rhythmic thump-thump-thump of their 
paddles did not cease because of this approaching danger. 

“How much white water down there?” asked the young 
Canadian forward, of his Indian guide. 

“Plenty much!” from the kneeling Indian. “B’ t’under, 
yes! You t’ink maybe so pretty quick when we go jump- 
jump down all dem rock!” 

The rim of the plateau through which this northern river 
had cut its way to freedom was now sweeping steadily up- 
ward to the wooded hills, leaving but a narrow cleft, a deep 
ragged gash through soil and rock and tumbling ruin, into 
which poured the noisy flood. Both shore lines were rocky 
shingle, piled high with the battered skeletons of dead 
trees, the rising banks topped with tall dark spruces tossing 
their wide arms to the unnatural wind that sucked up from 
the misty gorge below. A roar of mighty industry where 
worlds are made shaking the very air. 

“Going to run it?” asked the younger man, a bit awed 
by so much vibrant noise in a wilderness of silence. 

“B’ gar, yes! Run him two minute—carry two day.” 

“Sounds kinda dangerous!”’ 

“Oh, sure. Dis far wild nor’ country all time danger. 
But I run him ’fore, plenty time; my fadder run him, an’ 
he die ver’ ole man with measle!”’ 

There is much that is wild and dangerous and unexplored 
in Northern Ungava, which lies between Labrador on the 
east and that great northern bay which is called Hudson’s, 
to the west. A vast wilderness territory of crooked lakes 
and great rivers, of rolling wide barrens and forested val- 
leys. And there is ever danger for those who would hunt 
its big game, who seek out its hidden treasures, and for 
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The Canoe Raced Down the First Course and Took the Rough Water Bravely. 


those, like these two, who needs must venture there to map 
its unknown lakes and streams and record the natural re- 
sources for the government at Ottawa. 

“You got fear?” asked the Indian. 

“Always,” confessed the other. ‘I’ve been in this wil- 
derness long enough to respect its dangers—but always 
one has to take chances.” 

“Sebatis, he gettin’ be ver’ ole man,” joked the guide. 
“Maybe he forget sometime which way dat channel 
she go.” 

“Tf you sense any weakening of memory we will carry.” 

““An’ maybe Ole Man o’ th’ Mountain he chuck in some 
new rock last winter—good joke, what?” 

“Oh, a most prodigious joke!” 

It must not be inferred that Clayton MacKenzie felt any 
foreboding fears because of the strange white water ahead. 
As one of the younger but most adventurous explorers in 
the employ. of the Canadian Government, he had run many 
dangerous rapids and survived a great variety of hardship 
in the course of ten years’ exploration work in the northern 
wilderness. But from the very start there had been ill 
fortune with this expedition. His companion, Niel Naylon, 
had been injured by a fall almost at the start and had to be 
sent back. Two Indian guides had deserted a month back, 
and a series of minor accidents made him question the 
future. : 

It was late in July, hot and sultry, making grateful the 
cool damp breeze fanned to continuous life by the falling 
water. Both men were stripped to their shirt sleeves. 
Amidships and at each end of the canoe, leaving room 
only for the kneeling paddlers, the necessary camping 
equipment and a generous supply of food were packed and 
lashed securely under protecting canvas. This load was 
divided into several easily handled waterproof bags, for 
there were many portages and much rainy weather. 

“Pretty soon quick dat water she go smash-smash down 
dem rock. Suppose maybe one dose big tree she go down— 


you never see least bit again.” 


“Tt’s sure one bad carry,’ 


s commented MacKenzie, 
searching the rocky heights. 


The Mounting Waves Thrown Up by Submerged Rocks Roared Like Hungry Beasts t 


“You bet! Steep up an’ steep down. But you wa| 
see—we slip through like otter—you see!” 

The broad river, lazing along between the dark shoi} 
lines, lap-lapping at the rocky edges, began slowly to gath« 
headway for its mighty plunge. Both men sensed that th} 
canoe was gaining speed. And now ahead it could be see 
where the smooth water curved sharply downward as i 
rushed the first sloping channel before it dashed against th) 
obstructing rocks which still resented its charging passage! 


I 


Tes Old Man of the Mountain would have his littl 
joke! With the last fall rain a wedge of water se 
into the face of the rock cliff far up the eastern wall. Gam 
a snapping frost and imprisoned it. A week of zero weathe| 
and the expansion of this bit of ice fractured the rock 
back beneath an overhanging ledge. In the middle o 
starry night, with the white horses racing and plun 
below, this jagged stone came crashing down the cliff 
smashing through the stunted trees, through thes 
willows at the water edge, and leaped far out into 
channel. 

The canoe raced down the first course and took ther 
water bravely. The mounting waves thrown up by 
merged rocks roared like hungry beasts. The white-fh 
spray was like blasts of hail, and on either side of the 
canoe the foamy water reared higher than their heads. " 
loaded craft was tossed like a chip. Jagged rocks th 
ened—great humpbacked black monsters rising out of 
frothy deep like killer whales in pursuit of a porpoise. q 

Sebatis saw it, though the flying spume beat into hi 
leathery old face like rain and ran in trickling drops from 
his wrinkled chin. He shouted for more speed, for ter 
effort, and put every ounce of his own muscular power into} 
the paddle so as to get steerage way to turn aside just the 
fraction of a yard necessary to clear this new and unexpected 
danger. 

A ragged lip of rock, no thicker than a man’s hand, 
reached up out of the depth from its wedged position in the | 

(Continued on Page 176) 
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WAS moving day for the Brent Aviation Com- 
any. The varied possessions of the three high 
\ficials had been stowed into one large trunk, which 
ystood on the veranda of the cottage overlooking 
ua Field, waiting for the expressman. Beside it sat 
och Brent, a figure of dejection. One small and sun- 
rod fist was dug into her right cheek, twisting the 
“/r of her tightly set lips. She was dressed for flying— 
ai breeches, a heavy green sweater, and a begoggled 
jjelmet which had not yet been pulled down snugly 
elher dark hair. Her blue eyes gazed upon the autumn 
1! morosely, without focusing upon any one thing in 
‘cular. The thought.stole over her that she was 
eiy homesick for the cottage they were leaving; then, 
s upon its heels, that of all things in the world she 
lied, flying came first. 
Hat that moment flames had mounted up from the 
pir where their two planes were being put in condition 
‘jhe flight, Janeth Brent, the company’s president, 
ijal manager and treasurer, would have been moved to 
 lustily. She could not imagine anything which 
ul bring greater, more heartfelt solace. 
“ee! I’m fed up!” she muttered. 


le girl stirred suddenly, trying to shake off dejection.- 


yuld never do to let her brother or Bill Seadog know 
whe felt. They, far from being fed-up, appeared to live 
aonstant state of being full-out. Anything that per- 
nl to flying, even if it was only a matter of taking one 
t> planes up for a brief test flight, aroused their en- 
Kism. 

Ad certainly they wouldn’t want a girl along if she 
y ened that enthusiasm. 

“ won’t be a quitter!” she said savagely. Her eyes 
ae hot, and the clear outlines of South Field changed 
a. blur. She arose, angry with herself. ‘“‘Guess I’m 
tow in the head.” 


Austin Parker 


ILLUSTRATED BY LESTER RALPH 


The company’s ancient flivver—its pedigree long since 
lost, but still running upon four wheels and four cylinders— 
came clanking around the corner, and Allan Brent hopped 
out. He was tall, dark, lean jawed, and his eyes had a 
bluish-gray steel color instead of the clear blue of Janeth’s 
eyes; but there was an unmistakable resemblance of 
brother and sister, which became even more vivid when 
they were dressed for flying. With her helmet in place, 
hiding her hair, Janeth looked more like a fourteen-year- 
old brother than an eighteen-year-old sister. 

“Going down to the hangar?”’ he asked. She nodded, 
glanced inquiringly at the letters which he had brought 
back from the post office. ‘‘Nothing for you. One for 
Seadog—from his grace. Take the fliv down, will you?”’ 

He gave her a square envelope addressed to Lord 
Willard Towar, bearing the faintly embossed crest of the 
Duke of Tallbout, Bill Seadog’s brother, and tossed three 
suitcases into the rear seat. Janeth took the wheel. 

“Has Jim got the Five ready yet?” asked Allan. 

“‘T don’t know,”’ she answered. Acting upon the theory 
that the best remedy for being fed-up is to fly, she added, 
“T’d like to take it up if it is ready—just for a test.” 

A suggestion of a frown came into Allan’s expression 
and he hesitated. ‘“‘Might as well let Bill do it,’’ he an- 
swered negligently. 

“Might as well do it myself,’ countered the girl. 

“All right. A couple of minutes’ll be enough. Don’t 
take any longer than you have to.” 

“Um,” responded Janeth, not in the least impressed by 
his pretense that they were in a hurry to be off. It would 
be a half hour before they left, if not longer. 


Allan had been growing more fertile recently in rea- 
sons why she should not take a plane up alone, why she 
should not linger in the air; also, more fertile in reasons 
why both he and Bill Seadog were justified in taking 
any wild-eyed chances which might add dollars to the 

small bank account of the Brent Aviation Company. 
But—and both of them knew it—he could not very well 
refuse to let her fly because it was dangerous, and con- 
tinue flying himself on the grounds that it wasn’t in the 
least dangerous. 

“Oh, by the way,” said Allan, ““George Morrison has 
decided to build a plane for next year’s races. He wants 
me to fly it. What do you think of that?” 

Janeth choked back her thoughts and said to herself, 
“Don’t be a quitter!’’ She had heard the pilot who won 
the last cup races admit that it was only good luck which 
helped him through those seconds of black unconscious- 
ness at the turns. If George Morrison—he was the ‘‘M”’ 
of the M.P.T. Aircraft Company, which made the famous 
Umpty planes—went in for racers he would do a good job 
of it. Three hundred miles an hour probably. 

Janeth spurred up her courage. ‘‘That’s great!’’ she 
said, eyes searching his. She let the car jump ahead. 

“Tell Bill!’’ he called after her. 

Alone upon the veranda, Allan sat where Janeth had 
been sitting, and opened another envelope. It was from 
Eve Holland, for whose country home they were to head 
their planes when they took off from South Field. Two 
days with Eve in a final week-end party before the Hol- 
lands closed Beech Haven for the season; then New York 
for a week, while the engines were overhauled and worn 
parts refitted at the M.P.T. factory, and then South for a 
winter of nomadic flying—stunt exhibitions, passenger 
carrying, parachute jumping and instruction flights. 
George Morrison was trying to get a series of contracts for 

(Continued on Page 109) 


“‘Janeth,’’ He Began, “Sometimes You’re So —So Beautiful That it Hurts! I Mean 


” 


“Oh, Do Read it Again!”’’ Cried Tilly. 


Shindledecker opened her eyes. She had not 

been asleep; she had merely been waiting for 
her sister Tilly, who lay by her side, to be asleep. 
At eleven o’clock Tilly had spoken, at half past she had 
turned from one side to the other; but now for half an 
hour she had been lying quietly. 

Betsey lay blinking and looking round the room. The 
windows were dim rectangles outlining a sky which was 
only a little brighter than the black wall; the ancient 
bureau and washstand and dower chest showed only as 
indistinct masses. All other objects were lost—the two old 
colored prints on the wall, one of Marianna, one of Juli- 
anna; the mirror, the chairs, one draped with the plain 
Mennonite garb of Betsey, the other with the plain Men- 
nonite garb of Tilly. The two white caps hanging on the 
tall posts at the foot of the bed were lost, and so were the 
stripes in the carpet and the gay pattern of the coverlet. It 
would be impossible for any night to be darker or for any 
wind to whistle more ominously than the wind whistled 
at this moment round the corners of the house. 

Her mind relieved by Tilly’s quiet breathing, Betsey 
explored with hand and foot. Her foot sought her woolen 
slippers, her hand the thick flannel gown which hung on the 
post near her head. Finding both, she stood in a moment 
slippered and robed. Still Tilly breathed quietly. 

Moving slowly, Betsey approached the door. When a 
board creaked beneath her great weight shestood still a long 
time; when Tilly sighed she put out her hand to clutch the 
corner of the bureau and thus to support herself. She grew 
no more comfortable in mind as she advanced, because the 
steps would creak far more loudly than the bedroom floor, 
and when she reached the bottom of the flight she would 


I | ‘shinaiea the clock strike twelve, Betsey 
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“*Just Once, Sister. 
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have to speak a reassuring word to the dog and the cat. 
This was not a new experience; for almost a month she 
had been stealing nightly from her sister’s side. 

Compared to the bedroom, the kitchen was bright. The 
fire shone through the mica doors of the stove and was 
reflected from the luster ware on the mantel and the brass 
knobs on the ancient cupboard. 

The black windowpanes formed mirrors, so that there 
seemed to be many fires. On one side of the room a quilt 
was spread on a frame and on the taut surface lay scissors, 
spools of thread, a little pincushion, two pairs of spec- 
tacles and two thimbles. The ground of the quilt was 
dark and spread over it were multitudes of white spots of 
various sizes. 

Other reflecting surfaces were presented by the eyes of a 
large gray cat and a large Airedale dog, the one lying on a 
chair, the other beside the stove. Apparently unsurprised 
by this mysterious advent in the middle of the night, the 
cat purred and the dog parted his lips and teeth in a grin, 
and both having raised their heads, laid them down. They 
paid no heed when Betsey, touching a spill to the coals, lit 
the hanging lamp which illuminated brilliantly the quilt 
and the sewing implements lying upon it. The background 
of the quilt was seen to be blue and the white spots to be 
star-shaped. The Milky Way seemed to cross the surface 
diagonally and along the edge, and in the dark spaces were 
set Orion, the Pleiades, Ursa Major and other familiar 
constellations. Between the stars the quilt was covered 
with tiny stitches set close together. 


I’il Ask for No More. 


PARCELL 
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Oh, Please!’’ 


Sinking into one of the Windsor armchairs 
side of the frame, Betsey selected a needle fro ¢ 
pincushion. It was not one of the fine needle 
which the delicate quilting had been done, 1 
larger one, and she used it not to sew but to destroy se i 
Stitch by stitch she ripped the fine work, sighing as sl ¢ 
so. It was clear to see that that which she ripped wer 
so even as the section opposite the other armchair. 

The hands of the clock pointed to half past twelve» 
presently to one. Then Betsey exchanged the large r « 
for a smaller one, and, threading it, began to replact 
stitches she had ripped out. Those she put in we 
straight as a ruler and as much alike as rice grains. 

At three o’clock she rose stiffly. Though her back a 
and though her eyes were heavy and her hands stifs 
was happy; the catastrophe which she feared and ag! 
which she struggled was postponed a little longer. 
suddenly she was smitten by terror. She did not ex! 
hear Tilly move, but she knew that Tilly had moved; 1! 
over, that she was awake. If Tilly spoke she believe 5 
would die of shock. But when Tilly did speak she ansv"" 
calmly. ly 

“Betsey!” The voice was sharp with terror. ‘Sis’ 

“Yes?” said Betsey, walking toward the stairway. 

“Where are you?” ; 

“T’m coming.” What should she say? It would bea 
to invent an excuse, but Betsey did not like to lie. * d 
not lock the door, Tilly.” — s: 

“Why, no, of course not,” said Tilly. “I locked it! 
always. Come back to bed!” 

“T’m coming,” said Betsey. J 

Her voice was steady, but her heart jumped in her ¢ 
and as she grasped the railing to ascend she was awa) 
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er pulse throbbing in her wrist. She felt her way across 
he room and lay down, slippers, gown and all. She was 
rembling, not only because she was frightened but because 
lhe was cold. 

“T had a queer dream,” said Tilly drowsily. “I dreamed 

could not see any more to sew straight.” 

' “Are you awake?” asked Betsey sharply. 

Tilly did not answer. Did Tilly speak from a dream or 
-om full consciousness? 
| Ir 
| JEARING the clock strike twelve, Betsey opened her 
-4 eyes. It was harder to open them tonight than last 
light, and last night it was harder than the night before. 
ib was the twenty-eighth night she had wakened at twelve 
clock and had gone faltering down the stairs. 
| Beside her Tilly lay quietly, her breathing that of a child. 
‘he sky was black outside the rectangle of the window and 
jaere was again an uneasy whispering round the frame. 
‘he old furniture showed only vague outlines. 

“T cannot do this always,’’ said Betsey to herself. “I’m 
etting thin and I’m getting so tired I cannot wake on 
me, and then what will happen?” 
| Her exploring foot sought her slippers, her exploring 
jand sought her bed gown. Her anxiety made her nerv- 
us; she held her breath to listen. But Tilly slept sweetly. 

“Tf I’m no more so heavy the boards will not creak so 
nder me,’”’ she thought as she felt her way across the room. 
{Ach, but I am tired!’”’ She repeated the word mentally 
ith each step—“ Tired, tired, tired!”’ 

In the kitchen there was the same glow of the fire, the 
ame loveliness of light and shadow. The Maltese cat lay 
n his chair, the Airedale dog lay before the stove. Each 
fted his head and each settled himself and closed his eyes. 
‘he starry quilt had advanced a little farther; a new sec- 
ion was set with two varieties of stitches, one tiny and 
2gular, the other large and irregular. 
| Betsey found her large needle and sat down heavily. 
lhe ripped one stitch, then another. The point of the 
jeedle caught in the material and made little marks. She 
ent lower and lower. Were her eyes also growing dim? 
jhe picked out another stitch and another; then her 
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“He’s Driving His Minnie Horse, the Yellow One. 


forehead touched the belt of Orion, her hand lay quietly 
upon Ursa Major. 

After a long time she became conscious of some im- 
pending disaster. Was she hurt and helpless? When she 
opened her eyes and saw Tilly standing by the quilting 
frame power was restored-to her and she sprang up. Tilly 
stood tall and bent in her gray bed gown. Saying nothing, 
she looked at the quilt, then at her sister, then at the quilt. 

“What is it?’’ she asked at last. ‘“‘What do you make 
alone here in the middle of the night?” 

Betsey stood paralyzed. 

“You’re ripping out my sewing and making it over,” 
said Tilly gently. “That is how it gets always all right by 
morning. Isn’t it so, Betsey?”’ 

Betsey did not answer. 

“You think I can’t see any more?”’ asked Tilly. 

Betsey said not a word. 

“No, I can’t see any more.’’ Tilly answered her own 
question. “‘This long time already I have trouble. I can’t 
see to sew. I can’t see to read. Sometimes I can’t see you. 
I have twice stepped on the cat and once on the dog. If I 
do not step on them all the time it’s because they get nice 
out of my way. They know me. I will give up sewing. 
You will have enough trouble with me yet, Betsey, without 
ripping out my crooked stitches. Now come to bed.” 

Betsey looked at the clock. The hands pointed to half- 
past four. 

“Tt’s not worth while to go to bed. I’ll get dressed ready 
to go out to milk, and I’ll watch for Herr when he comes to 
fetch the milk and I’ll say he shall tell Doctor Landis to 
come to us. He’ll cure you, Tilly. He’ll surely cure you.” 


’ 


rr 


HE clock. ticked solemnly. It was now eight o’clock, 

now nine. Soft flakes of snow had begun to fall; the sky 
seemed to stoop lower and lower. Tilly sat at the end of 
the settle, her elbow on the arm, her hand supporting her 
bending face, a finger pressed upon each eye. Now and then 
a tear rolled down her cheek. 

“Tt’s not that I’m erying,” she explained angrily. “It’s 
that my eyes water.”’ 


“Yes,” answered Betsey. Betsey was the only’moving ob- 
ject except the pendulum of the clock. The dog and cat lay 
motionless but alert. Even the cupboard and the mantel 
and the starry quilt seemed to be alert and waiting. “It’s 
ten o’clock,” cried Betsey at last. ‘“‘Why, then, does he not 
come?” 

“He has perhaps a great many sick ones.” 

Betsey looked up the road and then down. 

“You cannot see far in the snow,” she explained. 

“Ts it snowing?” asked Tilly. 

Betsey turned from the window and looked at her sister. 

“Do you ask because you want to keep your eyes cov- 
ered, or is it that you cannot see?”’ 

“T want to keep my eyes covered,” answered Tilly. Tilly 
did want to keep her eyes covered, but it was because she 
believed that if she uncovered them she could not see. “I 
sewed perhaps a little too late last evening. If you want to 
sew, sister,’ she said heroically, ‘then sew.” 

“T don’t need tosew,”’ replied Betsey. ‘‘He’s coming. He 
has his buggy, not his auto. I guess he’s afraid the snow 
will get deep for him. He’s driving his Minnie horse, the 
yellow one. She’s a good horse; they say when sometimes 
he’s tired and falls asleep she takes him home. I would 
rather have a good horse than an auto. He’s stopping at 
the gate.’’ Betsey’s voice grew shrill, the dog and the cat 
lifted their heads, the furniture seemed to stir as though 
that for which they all waited was now imminent. “I 
don’t believe he will hurt you, sister.”’ 

Doctor Landis tied his horse and came up the path, 
a stout, ruddy-faced man with a short, bristling mus- 
tache. He walked heavily, carrying his medicine case in 
one hand and a book in the other. He was a worldly 
Lutheran and a great reader. 

“He’s carrying his book,” said Betsey. “He forgets he 
has it, I guess. If he would read the Bible, how fine that 
would be!”’ 

Tilly did not answer. The water which streamed from 
her eyes burned like fire. 

Doctor Landis brought in with him a breath of cold air 
and the pleasant odor of drugs. The room seemed to 

(Continued on Page 134) 


She’s a Good Horse; They Say When Sometimes He’s Tired and Falls Asleep She Takes Him Home” 


such news always carries on the wind. Already the 

pack leaders and the lone hunters were closing cau- 
tiously in. But Fenton, craftiest of them all, had gotten to 
McKinnon first — had got- 
ten to old Cceur-d’Alene 
Jack, the man who owned 
the claims—so the rest 
waited, alert, ready tostrike 
singly or to rend with the 
pack should Fenton slip. 
But Fenton had Ann Bran- 
ton working with him, so 
there seemed small chance 
that he would slip. 

Of all those hungry ones 
who scented a fat killing 
only twocameintothe open. 
Tom Nash, best known of 
the independent mine own- 
ers, wired his offer: “If your 
proposition is as good as 
reported and you need help 
let me know.”’ Al Conwine, 
professional wildcat pro- 
moter, believingin the value 
of personal contact, boarded 
the first westbound train. 

During the long hot 
morning hours of the last 
day of Mr. Conwine’s jour- 
ney the train climbed 
slowly, noisily, up the steep 
grades of the Bitter Root 
Mountains; during the 
afternoon slipped swiftly, 
almost silently, down other 
grades equally steep; 
stopped for a moment at 
the mouth of a cafion open- 
ing back into the tum- 
bled hills of that western 
slope. Here a railroad- 
construction camp was in 
operation, and a number of 
workmen—most of them 
hard-rock miners and 
muckers—left the train, 
making room for others of 
their kind who were quit- 
ting the camp. 

From the open window 
of a Pullman Mr. Conwine 
looked out on the camp and 
the men with apathetic dis- 
interest. Then unexpect- 
edly he recognized one of 
those heavy-booted hard- 
rock miners. Leaning out 
of the window as far as his 
waistline would permit, he 
began to wave his hands 
excitedly. 

“Oh, Slim!” he shouted. 
“Hey, Slim!” 

But the miner did not 
hear or else refused to heed 
the call. Slim was on his way and didn’t want to be both- 
ered. However, Mr. Conwine knew Slim was usually well 
posted on all matters of interest in the mining camps, so as 
the train started he left his Pullman and strolled forward 
into the day coaches. When he reached the miner’s seat he 
poked him playfully in the ribs. 

“Well, old-timer,” he greeted, ““why so sad? You’re on 
your way to Seattle, aren’t you?” 

As all Slim’s friends knew, Slim had once been told 
Seattle in June was the finest place in the world for a ten- 
day stiff to spend a vacation and his winter’s savings at 
the same time. Ever since then, as his friends also knew, 
Slim had been trying to reach that fair port during her 
fairest season. But each year his winter’s savings failed 
too soon or some other interest—usually a red-haired 
lady—served to divert him from his purpose. 

As Mr. Conwine spoke Slim glanced up, and imme- 
diately his dejection vanished. 

“Well, Conny, God bless you!” he exclaimed. ‘Sit 
down and tell me whose fortune you are planning to ac- 
quire this time.”’ 

Mr. Conwine seated himself and patted Slim’s knee. 

“There’s a hen on,’ he confided. “Something good!”’ 
Always Mr. Conwine had a hen on. Always he was discov- 
ering something good. If his success had equaled his 


G suet news a good! So ran the word, mysteriously, as 
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Commenced His Part of the Work He Had a Heart-to-Heart Talk With Ann 


optimism he would have been many times a millionaire. 
‘But Ill tell you about that later,” he continued, referring 
to the hen. ‘Right now I want to know if you are on your 
way to Seattle. I got a reason for asking.” 

Slim shook his head ruefully. 

“Conny,” he said, “I lost out again this year. I had 
made my stake—even had my ticket bought. Then I kept 
a date with a dame, Conny—a red-haired dame—and she 
tricked me into missing my train. That same evening I 
met a bunch of roughnecks—and you know what happened 
to my roll.” 

Conwine clicked his tongue sympathetically. 

“Hard luck, Slim. Where are you going now?” 

Slim gestured, including the surrounding hills. 

“Right here. Northern Idaho. The Coeur d’Alenes. 
Wallace, to be exact.” . 

Conwine nodded, pleased, as if this was the answer he 
had hoped for. 

“Ever work in the district?” 

“All last winter.’’ 

Conwine glanced around to see if anyone was listening, 
then whispered: ‘Did you pick up any inside dope on 
those McKinnon claims?”’ 

A quickly suppressed suggestion of amusement flickered 
for an instant in the miner’s deep-set, restless eyes. 

s 


“T did,” he whispered, imitating Conwine’s fur. 
manner. ‘‘I worked on the property all last winter.” 

“No!” Conwine’s exclamation conveyed a sense)f 
gratification rather than doubt. “‘Then maybe you hag 
chance to size up ie 
dame—that Ann Brani\, 
who is floating the stock » 
Fenton.” s 

“TI certainly met ‘2 
lady,’’ Slim admitt) . 
‘“‘She’s the one I just t] 
you about—the one y) 
gypped me out of my 1) 
to Seattle a few days a. 
She was my boss while!) 
working on those claims, 

“No!” This time 1], 
Conwine’s exclamatione - 
veyed gratification ming | 
with uncomprehendi; 
amazement, as if the - 
tails of a cherished dre) 
were materializing bef: 
his eyes. ‘‘Why, if yi 
know her well enough ) 
make a date with her, j1 
know her well enough ) 
give me the straight di2 
on her. Tell me, Slim, 1 
the level, is she a chunk f 
ice—cold, like I’ve hea, 
and hard?” 

“Oh, I don’t knov/’ 
Slim answered thoug - 
fully. “TI guess you wold 
call her hard, all righ:”’ 
Then for amoment his re - 
less glance wandered fri1 
Conwine’s smooth fat f:2 
to the rugged hills outsi , 
and his mind wander1 
from Conwine’s question) 
memories of the girl. 

Slim’s friends often sil 
Slim had a way with wom. 
Perhaps that was wl, 
when he had gone to we: 
for Ann Branton a fi 
months before, he had r; 
been impressed by h> 
brusque speech and h> 
aloof, abruptmanner. Afi: 
he had talked with her: 
few times and had had c- 
portunity to study her eag " 
young face and to watch t} 
changing lights in her wi: 
gray eyes, he had decid) 
her apparent coldness w, 
but a shield fear had ec) 
ated, a barrier to the pu’ 
suit of ruthless me) 
Instinetively he he 
realized her clouded ey) 
but hid thesummer warm’, 
of her—a warmth still i 
sulated by the harshness » 
her environment. Later, when he came to know her bette. 
he had begun to believe her desire for wealth was born of 
dreadful fear of poverty, the heritage of a starved chili 
hood. . 

This was Slim’s gift—to see through the cloak of mal 
nerisms into the very heart of a woman. At their last par 
ing he had patted her on the cheek, had told her she wé 
too dear a little kid to wear herself out trying to accumt 
late a fortune. Jestingly he had advised her to find herse 
a wealthy husband, preferably afat amiable one, who coul 
give her the luxuries she craved. Slim didn’t know he ha 
a way with women. Perhaps that was why Ann Branto 
sometimes found herself thinking of Slim when her min 
should have been busy with more profitable thoughts. 

Mr. Conwine interrupted his momentary musings. _ 

“Is that all you are going to say—that she is hard 
What I want is a line on the dame—how she reacts wh 
a fellow talks big money deals to her, and all that “gt 0 
thing.” oy 

Again for an instant a suggestion of amusement flashe 
in Slim’s sidelong glance. 7 

‘‘Why the sudden interest in the lady?” he asked. 

“Tt’s those McKinnon claims,” Mr. Conwine confi 
earnestly. “‘Why, Slim, she hasn’t had experience enougl 
to float a promotion like that. Besides, it ain’t reasonabl 
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to let a mere girl grab off such a good thing. Providing it is 
good, Slim, like I’ve heard.” 

“It certainly looks good,” Slim informed him. “A 
hundred-foot shaft in solid ore! But why should you be so 
interested? You don’t think the men who own it are going 
to divide, do you?” 

“'That’s what I’ve come out here for—to make them 
divide. Listen, Slim. Do you know this bird Fenton?” 

“T’ve never met him, but I know his reputation.” 

Mr. Conwine nodded. 

“Tisten, Slim. Did you know he paid cash for a one- 
sixteenth interest when those Eastern suckers bought the 
‘laims from McKinnon? Listen. You don’t suppose he’s 
roing to be satisfied with a small end like that, do you? 
(nd to get the big end he’ll have to find a way to jar those 
uckers out, won’t he? Well, Slim, that’s why I’m inter- 
ysted. Fenton’s a good mining engineer, but what he 
‘loesn’t know about the stock game is a bookful. When 
1e’s ready to freeze those Easterners out he’ll have to have 
| fellow like me to help him—one who knows all the ins 
nd outs of the game.” 

“Yes; but, Conny,” Slim interrupted, ““what makes you 
hink Fenton intends to freeze those gentlemen out?” 

“Why, Slim, haven’t you heard? Fenton has abandoned 
he shaft. Yes, for a fact. He has abandoned the shaft and 
| planning to drive a tunnel to tap the ledge at a depth of 
bout five hundred feet.”’ 

“That seems reasonable enough,” said Slim. “Lots 
/neaper, handling ore out of a tunnel than out of a shaft.” 

Conwine nodded. 

“But I got it straight, Slim, that the ledge is broken— 
wilted, you know. I got it straight those Eastern suckers 
ill be broke before that tunnel ever taps the ledge. You 
orked on the claims, Slim. And you got a reputation for 
nowing more about mining than most of the experts. I’m 
sking you, Slim—is that true about the ledge?”’ 

**Eiven if it were true,”’ Slim evaded, “why do you think 
enton intends to gyp his associates? Isn’t Miss Branton 
ying to sell treasury stock to raise money for carrying on 
ie development work?”’ 

“Of course she is,’’ Conwine said patiently. “But when 
ie report about the ledge gets spread dround, how much 
easury stock will she be able to sell?” 

“T get you now,” Slim commented, as if he had not con- 
\lered that aspect of the matter before; “‘but if Fenton 


and Miss Branton have this framed I still can’t see how you 
expect to get in.” 

“Listen, Slim, and I’ll tell you,’’ Mr. Conwine said ear- 
nestly. ‘Your li'l’ ol’ two per cent theory is going to 
get me in.”’ 

Slim grinned broadly; then began to chuckle. 

“Conny, old simp,” he exclaimed, ‘‘you’ve finally sold 
yourself on that theory, have you? Another star in my 
crown, Conny! Another believer on his way to fame and 
fortune! Tell me, Conny, what are you going to need to 
get Fenton to divide several million dollars with you— 
two per cent more desire or two per cent more determina- 
tion?” 

Everyone who knew Slim knew his pet theory—that 
there is mighty little difference between the average man 
who succeeds and the average man who fails, usually not 
more than two per cent. ‘Two per cent more desire,”’ he 
was in the habit of saying, “‘or two per cent more ability or 
determination makes the millionaires, and minus two per 
cent makes the ten-day stiffs.” 

“Conny,” he repeated, ‘‘which is it you’ll need this 
time—a little more desire or a little more determination? 
I wouldn’t think of suggesting a little more ability.” 

‘Slim, I’ll tell you,’”’ Mr. Conwine answered, somewhat 
pained by Slim’s levity. ‘‘You know I got the ability to 
make money. And Gawd knows I got the desire for it. But 
have I ever played in the big money yet? No. And I’ll tell 
you why, Slim. Ever since I first heard you talking about 
that theory I’ve been analyzing myself, and now I know 
where I’ve always slipped. Determination! Minus two 
per cent of the old determination, Slim. That’s why I’ve 
always lost out. After this when I go hunting the big money 
I'll get it, Slim. The li’l’ ol’ theory will work for me.” 

While Conwine was speaking the train came to a stop 
and Slim rose and took his suitcase. 

“Here’s Wallace,’ he said. ‘‘Good li’l’ ol’ town in which 
to prove atheory. Good li’l’ ol’ theory too. Hope it works 
for you. Come on.” 

Mr. Conwine grabbed Slim’s arm. 

“Wait a second,’”’ he pleaded. ‘‘You haven’t told me 
yet about that ledge. Is it really ——” 

“Come on,” Slim urged. “We'll talk about that later.”’ 

Mr. Conwine went with Slim; in fact, he had no inten- 
tion of letting Slim go anywhere alone for the next few 
days. He needed Slim; was wondering if he could persuade 


him to go up to the claims to work in the tunnel Fenton 
was going to drive. 

In the hotel while they were registering Conwine pointed 
with his thumb toward a suite of offices adjoining the lobby. 

““Ann Branton’s place?”’ he whispered. 

Slim nodded, then stepped back and looked through the 
curtained window. At her desk in an inner room Miss 
Branton sat talking to a client; but she saw Slim and rose, 
motioning impulsively for him to enter. As he opened the 
door she met him and took his outstretched hand eagerly 
in hers. 

“Good old Slim,” she said. ‘‘I’ve been hoping you would 
come back. I want you to go to work on those McKinnon 
claims again. And I want your honest opinion of the 
property.” 

“Ann,” said Slim, paying no heed to her remarks, but 
holding her hand and appraising her with slow apprecia- 
tive gaze, “if you would do your hair differently, fluff it 
out or something, and if you would wear silks instead of 
that plain serge—why, girl, you would be a riot instead 
of just a successful little broker.” 

Just for an instant, as Slim talked, a quick warm light 
softened the hard lines of her face and a faint flush stole 
into her cheeks. Then abruptly her eyes clouded, and she 
removed her hand from his. 

“Don’t act like that,’ he chided. ‘‘I didn’t come in 
here looking for a job. I’m not broke yet.”’ He took a few 
pieces of silver from his pocket. ‘“‘Nearly three dollars 
left,’ he said. “‘Enough to pay for our evening meal— 
if you’re not too hungry.” 

“‘T have an engagement for dinner,”’ she evaded hastily, 
nervously. “Some other time. Come with me now. I want 
you to meet a friend of mine.” Slim followed into her pri- 
vate room. ‘‘Mr. Fenton,” she said to the man sitting 
there, ‘‘I want you to meet Mr. Reynolds.” 

Slim found himself shaking the limp unwelcoming hand 
of a well-groomed man of middle age—a man whose expres- 
sionless saurian eyes appraised him as if weighing, calculat- 
ing his worth, and then glanced away as if from something 
inanimate, offensive. 

The girl noticed this, and her face became a mask, the 
lines etched with the sharp steel of controlled anger. 

“Mr. Reynolds once worked on the McKinnon prop- 
erty,” she said deliberately, as if seeking to touch a sensitive 

(Continued on Page 85) 


Slim With Desperate Courage Fought His Way Up the Treacherous Breast of the Barrier. 


Hidden Branches Clutched at His Feet 


\ A 7 HEN I became customers’ man for Reade 
& Co., Mr. Wing resumed, I had been 
more than two years learning the broker- 
age business. Before that I had already made up 
my mind that it was a good business and that New York 
was the place to do it in. I knew the clerical end, and 
now in the front office I was getting to know the profit- 
producing end. After all, business success consists of suc- 
cess in getting business, and I used to think of what I 
might do if, or when, the opportunity came. I didn’t 
plan to sit down and wait for opportunity to knock 
at my door. I knew I must go out and meet 
it; but I intended to know exactly what to do 
when I held it up. I read everything that I 
could lay my hands on that had any bearing 
on the ways of New York stockbrokers— 
books, newspaper articles, magazine stor- 
ies, everything. I made it a point to 
listen to the customers. The old ones 
told me of the past, and, as you know, 
there is much to learn from the experi- 
ence of others. Moreover, there is far 
more financial history unwritten than 
there is printed, and that kind you 
can get only by word of mouth. By 
listening I found that I learned a 
great deal, not alone about market 
matters but about the customers them- 
selves. You get a pretty good line ona 
man by the way he reacts to news and 
events. His point of view, what he 
assimilates, what he misses of the les- 
son—all are instructive to a broker, who 
must learn to know his clients. From 
the younger men I learned how inexperience 
views the same events—and one always has 
inexperienced customers. I began to perceive 
the workings of hope when unsupported by 
knowledge, and of fear when unchecked by 
comprehension, and the always-present dan- 
ger of greed, which blinds men to the obvious 
and to the inevitable. 

I didn’t get all this in a month. But I 
really saw the educational possibilities of my 
new job in Reade’s front office almost from 
the first. The customers were the men to 
whom I should have to sell service and knowl- 
edge. Hence what my own curriculum must 
be was plain to me, because my needs were 
not at all mysterious. I was lucky enough 
to realize that so long as I was learning I 
could afford to let everything else wait—my 
own wages, my own wishes or the kind of job 
that would please me the most. Patience on 
my part wasn’t so admirable as it sounds 
when I tell about it. I never sprint except- 
ing on a clear track. In any case, I was not 
thinking of my New York career with such 
impatience as to unfit me for my work in 
Reade’s. I was known in Boston, after my 
four years at Cambridge and three years 
with Devlin and with Reade. I knew no end 
of people who knew me. In the brokerage 
business I at least had mastered what Bagehot 
calls the idiom of the place. An employer could quickly 
_ classify me and accurately appraise my worth to him. All 
this made Boston a comfortable place in which to continue 
my business education. But I never lost sight of the fact 
that New York was the place for big business. 


Working Out of Debt 


SPENT my annual two weeks’ vacation at home of 

course. I must say here I don’t believe there is a nicer 
place in which to spend a fortnight’s holiday than Maine. 
I say this not because I’m a Maine man, but because I’ve 
been in many other places and I know. 

While I was home I was just my father’s son and wel- 
come guest, and I had a much nicer time than a fifteen- 
dollar-a-week broker’s clerk could reasonably expect. I 
may confess here that in those days of my virtuous appren- 
ticeship I used to get an allowance from home, not 
munificent, but enough to keep me from unnecessary 
hardships. I considered that it was plain business sense 
for me to ask and accept that allowance, and I want to tell 
you that it was at my own insistence that it was not 
excessive. As soon as I had an income that enabled me 
to save money after paying for a moderately comfortable 
living, I began to repay my father. As long as I knew I 
was not extravagant I did not have to stint myself of 
decent food and a comfortable room. In time I paid back 
every cent my father had sent me while I was at school 
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and college and at work in Boston. I wanted to do it. I 
wanted the feel of it; not the gesture of it, but the con- 
sciousness of it. I never owed money to anyone except 
my father—I mean personal debts—and I didn’t want to 
owe him; not money, that is. And I can tell you this, 
that it gave my father just as much pleasure to get my 
checks canceling my indebtedness as it gave me to send 
them to him. He returned the compliment in the only 
way he could. When he died he left me every cent he had. 
Of course I was the only child, but I had done very well. I 
was a partner in the firm and had enough for all my needs 
and more. But I knew exactly what was in his mind. 

It was up in Maine that summer that I met a man by 
the name of Watts, who is today the president of a big 
Boston bank with which my firm has very close affiliations. 
He had a brother, Tom, who was then in the office of 
Bronson & Barnes. I knew the firm of course. It was a 
reputable brokerage house, and did a larger business than 
Reade & Co. But what interested me from the start was 
the fact that they had a branch office in New York. That 
showed me that they did a pretty good business. For a 
number of years they had had as New York correspond- 
ents two and at times even three well-known Stock Ex- 
change houses. Watts told me Mr. Barnes once told him 
that they kept quite a balance with those firms, so that if 
one of them should fail it would mean a pretty hard 
whack for Bronson & Barnes. The firm finally decided to 
open an office in New York and do their own clearing. 
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Neither Colonel Bronson nor Mr. Barnes wou 
go to New York to live, so they took in as par! 
ner Mr. Joseph Williamson. They bought him 
seat on the New York Stock Exchange and p)| 
him in charge of the New York office. Mr. Williams: 
was the board member. He was busy on the floor all dy 
executing the orders that came over the wire from Bosto. 
All that I had heard about Bronson & Barnes was goo’ 
But Watts had put just one thought in my head. So 
asked him, ‘‘Do they do much New York business? 
“How do you mean?” 
“Does Mr. Williamson also attend to getti 
business in New York or is the New York offi 
simply to execute the orders from Boston az 
save commissions and clear stocks?”’ Laske 
““T don’t imagine they’ve gone after Ne 
York business very-hard. I say this wit 
out knowing positively, but I rather su 
pect my brother, Tom, would have me 
tioned it to me if they had.” 
“‘T am very anxious to find out,” I to 
Watts. 
“ee Why? ” 
“Because I want to get a job in th 
New York office.” 
“Do you think you can get busine 
there?”’ he asked me. 
“T’ve been planning to do somethi), 
like this for over a year now,’ I to 
him. “If they send me there to g 
business I’ll get it. How much I ¢ 
get in a week or a month ora year I dor. 
know. But I'll get some, and you kn« 
that nothing brings business like busine, 
Getting more when you have some is |) 
job, but getting some when you haven’t ai/ 
is harder and takes longer. But, anyhow 
know this: That New York is the one pla: 
in the United States where you can get enou; 
stock business to make it worth while; ai 
I am heading that way.” 


Holiday Friends 


DON’T know whether my words or n| 
manner made an impression on Mr. Wai, 
or whether it was because he was such a fi 
helpful man or because playing tennis t| 
gether had made him friendly to me, but | 
promised me with much earnestness: “J 
speak to Colonel Bronson about you wher 
get back to Boston. I'll make it a spec | 
point to do so.” 
“That’s very nice of you, Mr. Watts,” 
said, ‘‘and I am very grateful to you, but, 
wouldn’t put you to all that bother.” 
“Tt will be a pleasure, Jack,’’ he assur| 
me, and I could see he meant it. | 
So I promptly said, ‘‘ All the same I’d fe 
much easier in my mind if you just gave 1) 
a letter of introduction to the colonel. I| 
you object to doing that?” | 
“No; of course not. Bronson is runnii| 
for mayor of his home town. He has prot) 
ised to give that burg a business administration, and | 
he is a man of his word and hasn’t one enemy, he will n| 
only be elected but he will probably spend all his time . 
the city hall keeping his promise. He is the kind of m: 
who never does anything by halves.” 
“That will be fine,’’ I said. We played several sets | 
tennis and he beat me by one. After we’d had a shower) 
got him to write and give me the letter of introduetio 
You see, I didn’t doubt that Dan Watts would |) 
willing and even glad to speak to Colonel Bronson aboi 
me—if he happened to think of it or if the chance offert 
when he could do it in a nice way—but the fact that Iw) 
set on getting the job didn’t blind me to the fact that tl 
friendly intimacy which vacation time and the holidé 
mood breed among men does not long survive the atmo 
phere of the city, where the bread-winning needs take : 
much concentration and time. You go camping with | 
comparative stranger, or sailing or fishing. Time exis 
then for pleasure, for being merry together, and not fv 
making a living for yourself. In three days in the woot 
or on a boat you call the stranger by his first name. He 
do anything for you because he knows you’d do anythir 
for him. He’s a good fellow and you’re a good fellow, ary 
in your sudden but close companionship you find the tw 
of an old and tried friendship. After a fortnight togeth’ 
you are Damon to his Pythias. If it so happens that y¢ 
have both been in danger together, however slight, wh) 
you simply turn into the Siamese twins. | 
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3ut after a few weeks in the city each goes back to 
own life and Damon forgets Pythias’ last name. So 
‘ecided to take no chances, and made sure I’d get to 
, Colonel Bronson by making sure of the letter of in- 
‘duction. After I got it I asked Dan Watts to speak 
his brother, Tom. I knew Tom slightly. I had met 
a at luncheon with other colleagues—fellow clerks in 
ier brokers’ offices. 

Vhen I got to town the first thing I did was to get a 
‘sin of mine, who was the head of a big corporation, 
‘give me another letter of introduction to Colonel 
nson, whom he knew very well. That suggested to 
1 that I might as well go to Colonel Bronson well for- 
»d with references, so I asked everybody I knew if 
-+y knew Bronson, and those who did had to give me 

tter of introduction. In between times I found out 

it about the firm. It made me more anxious than 
ye to land that New York job. 

think I took seven letters of introduction with me 
‘nm I went to the office of Bronson & Barnes and asked 
» Colonel Bronson. Mr. Barnes in those days was 
} board member and was busy on the floor of the 
t:k Exchange. 

can’t tell you exactly what my first impression was 
* man who not only became my chief and honored 
sor partner but, to boot, a kind and staunch friend 
lse example has been an inspiration to me as to 
udreds of others. You see, I came to know him so 
« and to have such affection for him that I cannot 
sribe accurately what I thought of him the first 
r: I spoke to him. I know I was neither awed nor 
j lled inany way. He was, it was easy for me to see 
; nce, kindly and shrewd, pleasant and businesslike, 
al and alert. I may say that those to whom I had 
cen had probably prepared me for what I found in 
1—among others Tom Watts, Dan’s brother, a very 
eer chap who was a clerk in the colonel’s office and is 
» one of our partners. 

‘ell, I gave my letters of introduction to Colonel 
rison, and he read each and every one from the letter- 
21 to the typist’s initial at the bottom. When he had 
nhed reading them he turned and looked up at me not 
yuit more kindly than before he knew how many of his 
lids were also my friends. 

What can I do for you?” he asked me. 


Bearding the Lion 


~'HOUGHT of Dan Watts’ enthusiastic approval of 
_ y decision to go to work in New York for Bronson & 
aies. I said, “I’ve been advised to get a job with Bron- 
x& Barnes.” 

‘Dh, there must be some mistake,” said Colonel Bron- 
regretfully. 

‘Jo mistake, sir. This is the office,’ I assured him. 

‘Vly dear boy, we have more help than business just 
o”’ he said, and laughed. 

] made it more hopeless, his laughing did, than as if he 
a(frowned. But I neither saw nor heard him. All my 
iil held at that moment was the one thought that I 
1u; go to New York, where the business was, and that 
riison & Barnes was the one firm in the world to 
st;hat business for. The New York notion had 
ec mine for a year or more, but the firm I 
dated then and there. 

Jather imagine the colonel saw I hadn’t 
ka in his remarks. He repeated 
1€. for my benefit. ‘‘Why, yes; we 
a\ more help than business just 
oy’ 

“ ean’t help that, Colonel 
reson. I’m not thinking 
‘\iges. I want to work for 
oudecause this is the one 
rn that I want to do 
usiess for. I want to be 
‘aied in this office. I 
ne all about you, and 
h¢ you know me and 
len to do business 
1éyay you want me 
> it, I am going 
> our New York 
fic and get busi- 
estfor you there. 
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In the meantime the amount of help you have doesn’t 
matter, because you don’t have to think of the money 
I'll cost you. You can fix that part to suit yourself. But 
this is certainly the firm I am going to work for, and I 
might as well begin now as later.” 

I remember my own words accurately because it was an 
important occasion for me, and besides, Colonel Bronson 


has repeated them to me dozens of times. He says I 
actually took off my coat and looked around his private 
office for a hook to hang it on. But I didn’t. I waited 
until he spoke again. 

“And when can you go to work?” 

“This minute,” I said, and I guess I instinctively felt 
for my top coat button. But Colonel Bronson shook his 
head. 

“Fold on,” he said. ‘We really have all the help we 
need.” 

“In New York?” I asked. 

6c Yiegr2 

“And have you all the business there that you can 
handle?” I persisted. 

He hesitated, then —— 
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“Well, we are always willing to grow and take on 
more help. Just at this moment I am in the throes of a 
municipal campaign in Shoreham. You come in and 
see me after the election. If I am elected I shan’t be in 
the office so much, and perhaps Mr. Barnes may find a 
place for you. But I may not be elected.” 

“Well, Colonel Bronson, I hope the election will go 
the way you wish it togo. But I’ll come in for the job 
anyhow. Good luck, sir,’ I said, and was going away 
when he called me. 

“Hold on. Shake hands.”’ And I did. I felt that I 
got red all over and then he laughed. I suppose it was 
because I blushed. 

As a matter of fact, he was elected practically unani- 
mously. I have heard that he got every vote in the 
town except six, and those were probably Democrats 
who hadn’t lived there more than a few months and 
didn’t get around among the natives much. The total 
vote was several thousands, so you can see for yourself 
what kind of man Samuel Adams Bronson was consid- 
ered to be by people who had known him for years. 


Back to the Attack 


HE very next morning after the election I went down 
to his office. He wasn’t in, and had sent word that 
he wouldn’t be until the afternoon. 

At 12:05 I was back at the office. He was in. It 
wasn’t hard to get to see the head of that firm of stock- 
brokers then or at any other time. 

“Good afternoon, Colonel Bronson. I congratulate 
you, sir,” Isaid. I suspect I looked as if I had come in 
to see him as a mere matter of form, before going to my 
desk in the next room. 

“Thank you. Let me see, you are Mr. John Wing, 
aren’t you?” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you for remembering. Now that you 
are elected I am ready to go to work at anything you say.” 

Vourvare, en? 

“Yes, sir. The important thing to me is to go to work 
here.” 

“Are youas keen for the brokerage business as all that?” 

“It’s a good business and that is why I wish to learn to 
do it the way Bronson & Barnes do it.” 

“You approve of us, hey?’”’ He was smiling. His good 
humor probably was the momentum of his satisfaction 
over an unprecedented political victory. } 

“T found out a great deal about the firm. Yes, sir. And 
the more I found out, the more I wanted to come to work 
here. I had some of those letters of introduction ten days 
before I called on you. The reason was that I wanted to 
make sure this office was what I had heard it was. And 
it was. And I am here, sir, hoping you’ll take me in.” 

“Well, it’s very nice to hear that. But I am afraid the 
situation here is still the same—more help than business.” 

“Of course,”’ I said, ‘‘as I told you, the salary needn’t 
worry you, and then it isn’t here that I want to work, but 
in New York.” 

6 Why? ” 

“Because New York is where the business is; and where 
the business is, that’s where I want to be, because I want 

to get lots of it.” 

“But you don’t know anybody there.” 

“No, sir. But you know that that merely makes 
it more interesting to go after it. It seems 

to me that the New York stock market is 
growing so fast that everybody in the 

United States will have to go there in 
time, and I’d like to get there before 

the crowd is bigger.” 

“And you think the money is 
there?” 

““T know the business is, and 
where the business is the 


money is.”’ 

““Always?”’ He smiled 
queerly. 
e YeCSs, Sire, Losaid. 


“That is, if the busi- 
ness is the kind of 
business we want. If 
I can get the business 
the firm will make 


(Continued on 
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The Tall Men 


EVERAL years before his death Emerson Hough 
S planned three novels about the American pioneer. He 
lived to finish two of them, The Covered Wagon and North 
of 36, both of which appeared serially in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post. The third of these novels, The Tall Men, was 
sketched out but not written at the time of his death. 
In it he planned to celebrate those restless sons of Ken- 
tucky, of Virginia, and of Missouri who pushed our frontier 
forward to the Pacific and fought it south to the Rio 
Grande. 

To the last, Emerson Hough wrote to preserve the old 
pioneer traditions and to reawaken the old pioneer virtues 
that gave fiber to the American character. Hough died 
before his book was finished, but Kentucky, whose tall men 
were in the van of these great movements, and whose sons 
have gone forth to the East, the West, the North and the 
South, is calling them back home in June to celebrate the 
present of the old state at Louisville and its past at Har- 
rodsburg; to honor the men who were an honor to Ken- 
tucky and to revive the spirit that made America great. 

Your Kentuckian may have gone to California and have 
learned to love its cafions and its rugged peaks; or have 
made his home on the rich prairies of the Middle West; or 
have grown into the life of half-alien New York: but there 
is always with him a memory of the old state and of his 
forbears, the tall men with the long rifles, who lived straight 
and shot straight, and to whom covered-wagon days were 
something more than a jazz tune. 


Texas Versus Henry 


EXAS has a grievance. It appears that several weeks 

ago Mr. Stuart Henry, author of Hours With Famous 
Parisians, published an article in which he challenged the 
historical accuracy of certain scenes and incidents in the 
late Emerson Hough’s spirited novel, North of 36. 

Mr. Hough was so long and so closely identified with the 
cattle country of the Southwest, and was such a loving 
and faithful historian of our old frontier and of the sturdy 
pioneers who reared an empire to the north and east of the 
Rio Grande, that any unwarranted criticism of his novel 
was bound to stir up the wrath of a horde of old-timers, 
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many of whom were not only aware of the essential truth 
of his story but had also been of material assistance to him in 
his efforts to reconstruct and repeople the old cow country. 

This time it was the expected that happened. The 
counterblast directed toward the author of Paris Days and 
Evenings would have perhaps been less cyclonic had he 
confined his strictures to Mr. Hough’s novel; but in an 
unguarded paragraph he went farther afield and presented 
a highly unflattering picture of men who are still living and 
of others who left sons and daughters to revere their mem- 
ory. What Texans particularly resent is the statement 
made by the author of French Essays and Profiles to 
the effect that the pioneers were gaunt, wizened, homely, 
hungry, weary, unromantic and leading sordid lives. 

We are indebted to the Houston Chronicle for an ex- 
tended account of the whole controversy. The quotation 
of a single paragraph—and it is not the most censorious 
one that might be selected—will suffice to show how keen 
is the resentment felt toward Mr. Hough’s critic: 


When the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation met in Houston recently, probably the most dra- 
matic incident of the convention came when William 
Atkinson, of Goliad, himself a veteran trail driver, stood 
before the delegates, bitterly denounced Henry, declared 
his statements false, and then presented Mrs. Amanda 
Burks, a woman eighty-eight years old, a living refutation 
of Henry’s declaration that no Texas woman ever went to 
Kansas with a cattle drive. 


Mrs. Burks, owner of a forty-five-thousand-acre ranch 
near Cotulla, is said to have been the original of Mr. 
Hough’s heroine, Taisie Lockhart. At all events, she is the 
fine type of pioneer womanhood he endeavored to portray; 
and she actually made the long trip from the Nueces River, 
across Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas, on into the hills of 
Wyoming, accompanying her husband when he drove a 
large herd of cattle into that state. 

Next to Mrs. Burks, Mr. George W. Saunders, of San 
Antonio, is perhaps Mr. Hough’s star witness. Mr. Saun- 
ders, president of the Old Time Trail Drivers’ Association, 
was driving cattle during the very years covered in North 
of 836. He wrote a book about his experiences, and, with his 
permission, Mr. Hough drew freely upon it. Mr. Saunders 
earnestly vouches for Mr. Hough’s historical accuracy. He 
ought to know. So ought Mr. William Atkinson, of Goliad. 
So ought Mr. J. R. Blocker, of San Antonio, and Mr. W. P. 
Webb, professor of history at the University of Texas. We 
might, if need be, summon scores of witnesses to tell the 
same story, old-timers touched on the raw by Mr. Henry’s 
words, men who venerate the Texan pioneers and who 
know what extraordinary pains Mr. Hough always took to 
embody authentic history in his romances of American life. 

Emerson Hough has been dead a year or more and no 
other writer has sprung up to take his place. We firmly 
believe that as time passes, as the older generation goes to 
its rest and as the increase of population wipes out the last 
vestiges of our frontiers, his fascinating and veracious 
records of our national past will take rank in public esteem 
with those of Washington Irving and James Fenimore 
Cooper. No American writer has ever loved his own land 
more deeply or has been more profoundly inspired by pride 
in her old virilestock than the author of The Covered Wagon. 


The Dawes Plan in Practice 


HE Report of the Dawes Committee to the Reparation 

Commission is admirable in clarity of statement. A 
new bank of issue is to be set up for Germany. The cur- 
rency is to be stabilized and the budget of the state bal- 
anced. A schedule of reparation payments is devised. A 
broad and comprehensive system of taxation is evolved 
that in effect takes the ill-gotten wealth concentrated in 
the hands of the few through the depreciation of the mark 
and makes it available for reparation payments. In order 
that all this may be made possible, the economic sover- 
eignty of Germany is recognized. Many procedures and 
safeguards are devised. Finally, the meat of the coconut: 
The procedure is outlined whereby the reparations pay- 
ments of Germany are transferred into foreign currency. 
This is the matter of most importance to the other trading 
countries of the world and ought to be understood by all 
business men. 


Raising taxes in home money within a country j 
thing; transferring those funds outside of that coun: 
avery different thing. For the sake of clarity, the mei, 
ism to be employed is resolved into the simplest tin 
The payments may flow out of Germany in one of 5 
ways—goods, services, currency and securities. 

First, the taxes to be used in payment of reparatior 
deposited to the account of the agent for reparation 3 
ments. The disposal of these funds, which are in Ge i 
marks, is under the control of the transfer committe 

Payments may take the shape of goods in one of j; 
ways. Certain deliveries in kind were provided for jj 
Treaty of Peace. Other goods may be selected wit) 4 
approval of the transfer committee, and the receiving » 
ernments may turn marks over to their nationals for 
chases of goods in Germany. These goods must be j< 
only for use in the country of the recipient, not fi» 
export, except by unanimous agreement. The traf 
committee must guard the interests of Germany, tha] 
be not depleted. | 

Services might be within or without Germany. Ext a 
services would be in shipping, insurance, and so 18 
Internal services might be in the use of German lab | 
elaborate imported raw materials. Payment by 1) 
would naturally be in terms of materials indigeno ‘ 
Germany; but services might be secured as paymen 1 
applied to the manufacture of imported raw material t) 
finished goods to be taken out for consumption i)() 
recipient country. The transfer committee would (i 
nate allocations, protecting Germany from exploit; 

The report does not specify services, but since mais 
the possession of the agents of the recipient countrs 
Germany could be used for all approved purchases, ¢ u 
services could be bought as well as goods and the aut! ri 
of the transfer committee would extend over them. 

The transfer committee would have the function o \c 
verting German currency into foreign currencies, thi > 
be turned over to the Allies. But the volume of suel 
versions would be limited by the conditions of the excl n 
market and could not be permitted to threaten thi st 
bility of the new German currency. This would be ¢2 
the most important functions of the arrangement. _ 

Finally, the transfer committee would be empowel | 
make internal loans in Germany or to invest in Ge 
bonds, which might be sold whenever the conditic ; 
German exchange would warrant it. 

In the event of German money piling up on the tr: 8 
committee in amounts that could not be transferred 01 i 
of the country without risk to the internal econom: t 
schedule of payments would be modified accordingh 

This looks all right until the trading begins. Then ¥ 
be found that these trades cut across established i 
merce, and the receiving countries will turn against a 
other. Suppose France and Italy claim enough coal ’0 
Germany to cover their full import needs. Waving ji 
the question of whether Germany could yield this 
coal without injury to her industries, if Great Britain e 
to lose all her export coal trade to France and Italy h 
would disorganize her coal mining, make the payme’ 
minimum wages to miners precarious and wipe out! 
fixed minimum profits to operators. Great Britain 12 
therefore be expected to resist French and Italian 0 
demands on Germany quite as much as ‘Germany — 
Great Britain were to cover all her needs for potash 
Germany, that would be a blow to the potash depos 
France. Point after point, the Allies would find their 4 
interests in competition. | 1 

Once under way, the scheme would resolve i 
series of agreements and compromises all round. 
upshot might be that the Allies might find it to their 
ests, all things considered, to accept from Gel N 
than the sums to which she had obligated her 
much Germany can pay under this scheme, and h 
the Allies can receive, will be determined by trial 
This may look like an experimental method, bute 
to be the only sound method. The opportuniti 
widely available, the interests of all are safegu: 
economic principles are respected. In this m 
world would secure a business settlement of the: rp 
problem and the politicians would have little to do wit 
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NGLAND has been compared to a PP 
wearied Titan. Upon the shoulders of LOO\Y 


this colossus bestriding the world new 
id heavy burdens have been laid by the war. 
he England of today is not the England of a decade 
':0. Dean Inge, one of the most acute of British contem- 
orary thinkers, takes the ground that British prosperity 
‘iminated more than a generation ago and is now on the 
jane. The prosperity and security of the Victorian Age, 
)» remarks, were due to causes which can never recur. 
_At the moment when the United States was beginning 
) challenge British mercantile supremacy the American 
ivil War broke out. Later the Franco-Prussian War 
iabled the British again to trade with both belligerents, 
| the immense enrichment of the country. In the decade 
‘eceding the Great War the question of Germany’s 
mmercial rivalry with Great Britain was being seriously 
|ooted in the four corners of the globe. 


Britain’s Feeding Problem 


HE sharp cutting edge of German competition in world 
‘L markets having been blunted, America stands out today 
| Britain’s most formidable rival for the trade of the 
orld. Certainly we need foreign markets as never before 

our history. The war keyed up our production and we 
‘e faced with the problem of what to do with mounting 
irpluses. Our farmers are raising 180,000,000 bushels 
ore wheat than we can use at home. The feet of our 
itire population could be shod with 60 per cent of our 


y Alfred 


shoe factories operating on full time. Our steel-ingot ca- 
pacity is already 10,000,000 tons in excess of domestic 
needs. 

War, like death, is a great leveler. To what extent has 
the war brought down British competitive capacity in 
foreign markets to our own level? It is interesting first to 
inquire into the extent to which the war has apparently 
shaken Britain’s commercial structure. Looking first at 
this side of the picture, certain adverse influences may be 
noted. 

Five hundred and sixty thousand able-bodied men were 
left dead on the field of battle. This loss of man power has 
been augmented by heavy postwar emigration. The sur- 
plusage of women over men in Great Britain has mounted 
up to 1,750,000 souls. This excess of women intensifies 
competition, lowers wages, embitters the struggle for 
existence and reduces relatively the wealth-producing 
capacity of the nation. Despite the loss of man power due 
to war and emigration, the population of Great Britain 
has increased nearly 2,000,000 in the last decade. 

The multiplication of young mouths to be fed, along 
with the progressive curtailment of grain-growing, serves 
to confirm the dependence of the country upon imported 
foods. The value of British food imports, including drink 
and tobacco, in 1923 shows an increase of 71 per cent over 
1913. The bread-producing capacity of the country 
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Pearce Dennis 


Special European Representative United States Department of Commerce 


diminishes as the country becomes increas- 
ingly overindustrialized. There was a time 
when native-grown grain fed 24,000,000 of 
the population, while it now provides for less 
than 8,000,000 people. Deducting seed and the require- 
ments for poultry feeding, the native wheat harvest pro- 
duces bread for hardly more than one month’s consumption. 
The British grain grower is flat on his back. He can’t hold 
his own against competition with cheap foreign grain. Con- 
sequently arable land is reverting to pasturage and the bill 
for imported bread continues to rise. 


Increase in Population 


HE enormous increase in the population of Great 
Britain during the Victorian Age was a phenomenon 


‘unique in history. It came through industrial revolution 


and the development of new food-producing areas beyond 
the seas. The extraordinary increase in the population of 
England and Wales in the nineteenth century was the re- 
sult ofa high birth rate stimulated by cheap food and a poor 
law which encouraged irresponsible parentage. The con- 
veyance of cheap overseas food to the British Isles, paid for 
by British goods, enabled human labor to subsist and mul- 
tiply in great industrial centers. Coal, cotton and woolen 
textiles are the currency in which Britain pays for imported 
food. Asevere drop in the export of cotton textiles finds its 
(Continued on Page 117) 


Adventures of Alice 


ELL,” said the Red Knight cheerfully, as he en- 

\ \ tered his campaign headquarters and deposited his 

silk hat on the water cooler, “the campaign is in 
full swing.” 

“Whaddya mean, swing?” said Alice, who was acting as 
his private secretary, and was busily engaged in opening 
the mail. 

“My Western agents report that I’ll swing a big vote 
out there,’ said the Red Knight. ‘‘I’m leaving tomorrow 
night to swing round the circle, and my opponents have 
just issued a ‘statement that my maternal 
great-great-granduncle was hanged.”’ 

“ Aren’t you going to reply to that canard?” 
Alice asked. 

“Certainly not,” said the candidate. “T’ll 
treat it with the silent contempt that it deserves. 
I'll just issue a short statement that I scorn to 
indulge in personalities. And I’ll add that my 
opponent is a crook and aliar and that his an- 
cestors on both sides were pirates, horse thieves, 
second-story men and burglars. That’s the way 
to treat a statement of that sort. I intend to 
wage a clean campaign.” 

““At-a-boy,” said Alice, continuing to sort 
out the mail. ‘ Here’s one that looks likea nasty 
slam,” she said, opening a newspaper. “What 
do they mean by saying that you’re presidential 
timber?”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right! It means, of course, that 
I’m a chip of the old bloc,’”’ replied the Red 
Knight. ‘‘You see, when it comes’to log rolling 
it’s important to have a man of the right tim- 
ber. It’s useful when they start to manufacture 
the planks in the party platform.” 

“Tt sounds sort of like being a carpenter, 
doesn’t it?’ said Alice. 

“That’s just what it is,’’ replied the Red 
Knight. ‘“‘A successful candidate must be able 
to hammer away at his opponents so as to nail 
their campaign lies.” 

“T never thought of that,” said Alice. “I 
suppose that in politics it’s important to know 
how to use tools properly.” 

‘Properly isn’t theword,’ said the Red Knight. 
“But the important thing is to get men of the 
right timber. Howelse cantheymakeacabinet?” 

““Here’s a check from The International Gadget Trust 
for a million dollars,” said Alice, opening another envelope. 
“They inclose a letter saying that they have sent a check 
for the same amount to the Opposition, and with best 
wishes for your success they are yours truly.” 

“Write them a letter,’ exclaimed the Red Knight in- 
dignantly, ‘and tell them that under no circumstances will 
I accept a contribution from .any soulless corporation. 
Tell them that I am the people’s candidate and my cam- 
paign will be financed by ten-cent contributions from the 
common people. And when you go out to lunch take the 
check over to the bank and deposit it.” 

“Here’s a letter from the Maternity Hospital asking per- 
mission to name three new babies after you.” 

“Write them that they can go as far as they like. And 
give a statement to the newspapers saying that my candi- 
dacy has been indorsed by organized labor.’ 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L, DICKEY 
“Oh, Beans, Dear! Buster is Grows 


ing Up So Fast We Ought to Begin 
to Think of His Future 


“‘What Do You Think You Want to 
be, Darling, When You Grow Up?” 
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Detour 


“Here’s one that looks rather serious,’’ said Alice as she 
tore the wrapper off a newspaper. ‘‘This article says that 
you were the lawyer for the Kerosene Trust.” 

“That’s an outrageous falsehood,” said the Red Knight. 
“Take this letter to the editor of that paper.” 

Alice poised her pencil, and the Red Knight dictated as 
follows: 

“My attention has been called to a scurrilous article in 
your paper in which you state that I was attorney for the 
Kerosene Trust on an annual retainer of $100,000. I wish 
to brand that statement as an unqualified falsehood. In 
the first place I am not a lawyer. Secondly, I represented 
the Kerosene Trust as their attorney in one small case that 
did not involve kerosene in any way. Thirdly, supposing 
I did? Fourthly, my annual retainer was not $100,000, as 


Mr. and Mrs. Beans 


Like Daddy— 


“Geel I Want to be Just 


June 7, \ 


you falsely state, but $250,000. I trust you will 
retraction the same publicity you gave your orig 
ment. I have never been a tool of the vested 
“What are vested interests?’’ Alice asked. 
“Tt’s short for invested 
said the Red Knight, “ 
guished from the rest of th 
who constitute the divested 


“‘Here’s a picture of the log eabi in 
which you were born, for the Southern and Wes »n 
papers. Here’s the picture of the East Side tenemen|y 
which you were born, for the New York, Philadel) jg 
and Boston papers. And here’s a picture of the white, y- 
covered house in which you were born, for the rural } 
England papers.” | 
“That’s fine,’ said the candidate. ‘See that the a 
papers get the right pictures. Is there anything els of 
importance? I want to run up to my little green house \d 
pack my toothbrush. I’m leaving tomorrow night, ju 
know.” ‘a 
“There’s just one thing more,” said Alice. “Hert a 
letter from Eliphalet K. McGillicuddy, the Benzine Kg, 
saying that he’s sending you six or four cows by telegra).” 
“Well, when the cows arrive give them somethin to 
eat and deposit them in my personal account. Good-|.” 
—Newman Lev 


The Salome Sun 


Gas—and a Littie Oil \ 


{tots Lots of Fun Playing with Wd 
and seeing What you Can Do ‘tl 
them—like building a Fire Place oulo 
old Malapai Bowlders and having a Lyi 
of a Time trying to Make Them Fit hic 
Stay Put—and then Wondering if |’; 
Going to Smoke or not. 


Once in a while our Wheels Squez 
but Most Generally we Try to Keep t 
Greased. 


Between this Greasewood Golf and at 
new Game called Ma Jones a Tourist ft 
here we don’t get Much Time for Wik. 


You can’t always tell for sure if a Man is from Missitr 
or not, but you Don’t Have to Tell if he is From Tels. 
I was there Once myself and got lost in Some Bodys ()w 
Pasture and I was a Day and a Half Looking for the Gte 
Before I found it I commenced to think that Texas | v- 
ered the Whole World. ; 


It was a Lucky Day for Smoky Shaw when he gothit 
with a Rattlesnake Last Summer. Smoky got his bg 
chewed Off with a Bear a good many Years ago and it js 
the Wooden One got Bit this time. Smoky says it di)’t 
hurt much but it started to Swell Up on him and he Sta) 


dling Off from it to keep him in Chewing Tobacco all Wir|r. 
Smoky’s running around now looking for Another Snxe 
(Continued on Page 50) 


“Snooze Around the House All Day 
and Stay Out With a Bunch of Sporty 
Guys All Night"’ 
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CHAPTER IV 


spring comes to England that reminds one of 

the overtures of a diffident puppy trying to 
make friends. It takes a deprecating step forward, 
scuttles away in a panic, steals 
timorously back and finally, 
gaining confidence, makes a 
tumultuous and joyful rush. 
The pleasant afternoon that 
had lured Mr. Sinclair Ham- 
mond out to sit in his garden 
had been followed by a series 
of those discouraging April. 
days when the sun shines fee- 
bly and spasmodically, easily 
discouraged by any _ bluster- 
ing cloud that swaggers across 
its path, and chilly showers 
lie in wait for those who ven- 
ture out without an umbrella. 
But now, two weeks later, a 
morning had arrived that 
might have belonged to June. 
A warm breeze blew languidly 
from the west and the sun 
shone royally on a grateful 
world; so that even Wimble- 
don Common, though still 
retaining something of that 
brooding air that never com- 
pletely leaves large spaces of 
public ground on which the 
proletariat may at any mo- 
ment scatter paper bags, 
achieved quite a cheerful 
aspect; and the garden of 
Holly House, across the road 
from the common, was prac- 
tically a paradise. 

So, at least, it seemed to 
Flick, strolling on the lawn. 
The trees that fringed the 
wall were a green mist of 
young leaves; a snow of ap- 
ple blossoms covered the turf 
of the little orchard; daffo- 
dils nodded their golden heads 
on every side. There was a 
heartening smell of new- 
turned earth and the air was 
filled with mingled noises, 
ranging from the silver bub- 
bling of athrush in the shrub- 
bery to the distant contralto 
of Mrs. Frances Hammond 
taking a singing lesson in the 
drawing-room. And such was 
the magic of the day that not 
even this last manifestation 
of spring fever could quell 
Flick’s mood of ecstasy. 

She was trying now to analyze her feelings. Why was 
every nerve in her body vibrating with a sort of rapturous 
excitement? Certainly not because at 4:30 that afternoon 
she was to call at Roderick’s office in Tilbury House and be 
taken by him to tea at Claridge’s. She was fond of Roder- 
ick; but whatever his merits, the thought of seeing him 
was not enough to intoxicate any girl, even though she and 
he might be engaged to be married. No, what was thrilling 
her, she decided, was just that vague feeling of something 
nice about to happen that comes to the young at this sea- 
son of the year. We graybeards, who have been deceived so 
often by the whisper of spring, are proof against the 
wheedlings of an April morning. We know that there is 
nothing wonderful lurking round the corner and conse- 
quently decline to be lured into false anticipations of joy. 
But at twenty-one it is different, and Flick Sheridan had 
that feeling. 

She paused in her walk to watch the goldfish in their 
cement-bottomed pool. The breeze was stronger now, and 
it ruffled the surface of the water, so that the goldfish had 
for the moment a sort of Syncopated appearance. The 
breeze became stronger still, and shifted from west to east; 
and as if spring had repented of its effusiveness, the air 
grew chilly. 

The white clouds that had been flitting across the 
face of the sun began to bank themselves. Flick turned 
toward the house to get a wrap; and as she did so there 
came through the open window of Mr. Hammond’s study 
on the ground floor a cry suggestive of dismay and wrath, 
followed instantly by the appearance of papers, which took 
to themselves wings and fluttered sportively about Flick’s 


[Neri is something about the manner in which 


ANY 


“Look! This Letter Came for My Uncle —it Came This Morning”? 


head. Mr. Hammond came into sight, framed in the win- 
dow, his hair ruffled and a splash of ink on his forehead. 

“Ass of a maid opened the door and started a draft. 
Pick ’em up, there’s a good girl.” 

Flick collected the papers. She handed them in through 
the window. Mr. Hammond vanished, and simultaneously 
the weather did another of its lightning changes. The wind 
dropped, the sun shone out stronger than ever; and Flick, 
abandoning all ideas of wraps, returned to her stroll. She 
had just reached the lawn again when she became aware of 
a derelict piece of paper, overlooked in her recent glean- 
ing. It was gamboling over the turf in the direction of the 
pool, hotly pursued by Bob, the Sealyham terrier, who was 
obviously under the impression that he had before him one 
of the birds he spent his life in chasing. 

The paper dodged and doubled like a live thing. It 
paused till Bob was almost on it, then playfully skipped 
away. Finally, finding that Bob stuck to the chase, it took 
the only way out and dived into the pool. Bob, hovering 
uncertainly on the brink, decided to let the matter rest. 
He turned and trotted off into the bushes. A last puff of 
wind from the expiring breeze attached the paper to a lily 
pad; and Flick, angling with a rake, was enabled to re- 
trieve it. She was just reaching down to lift it ashore when 
her eyes fell on the opening words—‘“‘Sir: If you would 
save a human life 2 

Flick, who had nice views about the sanctity of other 
people’s letters, read no further. But her heart was beat- 


ing quickly as she raced across the lawn toward Mr. Ham- 
mond’s study. 


“Uncle Sinclair!” 


‘odehouse 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


There was an exclamation of patient anguish 01 he 
other side of the window, such as Prometheus wht 
have uttered when his torment became almost 5» 
hard to bear. Mr. Hammond was having alittle jf. 
ficulty with his article for y¢ 
Fortnightly on Crashaw \q 
Francis Thompson, a C9. 
parison and a Contrast; 4 
this was the third time he 
been interrupted. Re 

“Well?” The wincw 
framed him once more, 4 
his severity diminished. “ ti 
it’s you, Flick! Will youkir y 
get right out of here, yo g 
woman, and give a maa 
chance to work? Goandme 
daisy chains.” 

“But, Uncle Sinclair, 's 
frightfully important.” |e 
heldup theletter. ‘TI coul + 
help reading the first line, ¢ 
says something about say 
a human life. I thought: 
ought to have it at once.” 

Mr. Hammond reached »- 
hind him cautiously. ‘e 
next moment a flannel p - 
wiper sailed through the 
and hit Flick between + 
earnest eyes. 

“Good shot!” crowed 1+. 
Hammond exultant-. 
“That'll teach you to coe 
interrupting me about b~ 
ging letters in the middle if 
my work!” Kt 

‘ec But ” } 

“T remember the letter [ 
get dozens of them. They | 
say that the bed will be sii 
from under some poor dyi: 
woman unless one pou| 
seven shillings and threeper ° 
is sent by return of post, al 
they are all written by nas’, 
grubby men who need ashav, 
Incidentally, if you ever ;; 
up in the begging-letter bu - 
ness, Flick, never ask for a; 
round sum like five pounc. 
Nobody ever gives fi> 
pounds; but the world is fi! 
of asses who will tumble oy: 
themselves to send one pow 
seven and three or two poun 
eleven and fivepence.” 

“But, Uncle Sinclair, he 
do you know?” persisted Fli 
with the resolute perseve 
ance of her sex. 

“Because I’ve looked into the thing. When I have le 
sure—which, may I say politely but firmly, at the momer 
I have not—I will give you some statistics that prove the 
nine-tenths of the begging letters are written by profe: 
sionals, who make an excellent living at it. Now leave mi 
child, first restoring to me that penwiper. If I hear fror 
you again before lunch I will brain you with the poker.” 

“But this may be one of the really genuine ——” 

ea him STiiven 

“How do you know?” J 

“Instinct. Away with you to your childish pastimes!’ 

“Do you mind if I read it?” 

“Frame it if you like. And don’t forget what I said abou 
that poker. I am a desperate man.” | 

Flick returned to the lawn. She read the letter as shi 
walked; and the sun, though it was doing its honest bes 
now to pretend that midsummer had arrived, seemed t( 


fade out of the sky. A chill desolation stalked through the 


pleasant garden. It was all very well for Uncle Sinclair tc 
talk like that, but how could he know? This was the first 
begging letter that had ever come Flick’s way, and she 
drank it in with that agonized sinking of the heart that 
begging-letter writers hope for so earnestly in their clients 
and so rarely bring out. To Flick, every word of it rang 
true, and she shivered with sheer misery at the thought 
that such things could be on a planet which ten minutes 
before had seemed filled to overflowing with happiness. 
The letter was not that of a stylist, but it told a story. 
Written by a Mrs. Matilda Pawle, of Number 9, Marmont 
Mansions, Battersea, it raised the curtain on a world a 
(Continued on Page 40) * 
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The Passing of the Western Range 


An ominous note crept into the wild, ro- 
mantic life of the Old West during the 
seventies and eighties. 


The cowboy of the open ranges came 
face to face with a strange, quiet figure— 
the man with a plow. Settlers began to 
swarm in on the new railroads. The great 
ranches began to break up into smaller 
farms. Some were left, to be sure, and still 
exist. But the days of the old open grazing 
were numbered. Fences cut off waterholes. 


At first this seemed to threaten the 
nation’s meat supply. 


For the chief source of beef at that time 
was the vast herds of half-wild cattle that 
grazed the western plains, and this source, 
it now appeared, was being destroyed. 


But the problem, as problems so often 


have a way of doing, provided its own 


solution. 
Ranchers soon found that, by raising 
crops and turning at least a part of them 


_ into meat, their land would pay them 


more than when the animals ran over it in 
the old free way. 

Farmers in the corn belt learned they 
could make more money by selling part of 
their grain ‘‘on the hoof,”’ and also could 
thereby maintain the fertility of the soil. 

And the smaller farmer saw that, even 
with only a few animals, he could now 
compete with the larger stock raisers. 

So what happened was that the vast 
herds of beef cattle were merely broken up 
into smaller but better cared-for herds. A 


more profitable use was made of the land. 


[eR - R 


Swift & Company has developed with the 
changing conditions, and has provided 
stock raisers everywhere with conven- 
iently located cash markets. Hundreds of 
branch houses and thousands of refriger- 
ator cars make it possible to carry the 
farmers’ meat economically from the pack- 
ing plant to every large city in the country 
and to every small town and hamlet in the 
countryside. Swift & Company’s service 
also goes beyond the seas, where foreign 
branches furnish a world market. i 


This service is performed at an average 
profit from all sources of only a fraction 
of a cent a pound. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
whose very existence Flick had until now been but dimly 
aware—a world of sickness and despair, of rent overdue, 
of wolves and landlords howling about the door. Flick, as 
she read it, sickened with sympathetic horror, and the gong 
for lunch, which reached her as she paced the lawn in agony 
of spirit, seemed like the ery of a mocking fiend. Lunch! 
Hot, well-cooked meats—toothsome salads—fruit—pota- 
toes—all the bread you wanted—and Mrs. Matilda Pawle, 
of No. 9, Marmont Mansions, Battersea, so reduced by 
fate that only three pounds sixteen and fourpence, sent 
promptly, could save her from the abyss! 

Suddenly, as if a voice—that of Mrs. Pawle, possibly— 
had spoken in her ear, Flick remembered that in her 
bedroom upstairs she had certain gewgaws—rings, neck- 
laces, a brooch —— 

She walked to the house, and halfway there espied the 
corduroy trousers seat of John the gardener. He was bend- 
ing over a flower bed, a worthy and amiable fellow with 
whom she had become almost chummy in February in con- 
nection with a matter of bulbs. 

“Them tulips,’ observed John, not without a certain 
paternal pride, hoisting himself up at her approach, “‘’ll 
be out now before you know where you are, miss.” 

An hour ago Flick would have plunged light-heartedly 
into chatter about tulips. But not now. Tulips, once of 
absorbing interest to her, had ceased to grip. Mrs. Pawle’s 
pneumonia had put them where they belonged, among the 
lesser things of life. 

“John,” said Flick, “‘have you ever pawned anything?” 

John’s manner took on a certain wariness. His story 
about that missing pair of shears back in July had been 
well received and he had as- 
sumed that the matter was 
closed. But you never knew 
in this world, for the world is 
full of scandalmongers who 
spread tales about honest 
men. To gain time he hitched 
up his corduroys and gazed 
woodenly at an aéroplane that 
purred in the blue like a dis- 
tant cat. He was about to 
secure a further respite by 
stating that there had been 
none of them things when he 
was a boy, but Flick spared 
him the necessity. 

““T was reading in a book 
about somebody pawning 
something, and I wondered 
how they did it.” 

John was relieved. Now 
that he was assured that the 
subject was purely academic, 
he could approach it with an 
expert’s ease. He proceeded 
to do so, and a few minutes 
later Flick was able to go in 
to lunch a mistress of the pro- 
cedure of what Gardener John 
described as putting up the 
spout or, more briefly, pop- 
ping. 

The lunch was just ‘as well 
cooked and appetizing as Flick 
had supposed it would be. 
But it did not turn to ashes 
in her mouth. She had found 
a way. 

Ir 

OMETHING of the effer- 

vescing happiness that— 
until the intrusion of 
Mrs. Matilda Pawle—had an- 
imated Flick in her garden at 
Wimbledon was making life a 
thing of joy and hope for Bill 
West at the hour of one that 
same afternoon as he strode 
buoyantly along Piccadilly — 
for who would ride in cabs or 
busses on such a day?—to 
keep a tryst at Mario’s Res- 
taurant with Mr. Wilfrid 
Slingsby, the London man- 
ager of the Paradene Pulp and 
Paper Company of New York. 
It was not only the weather 
that seemed to Bill to have 
lost its bleakness, but life it- 
self. This morning, for the 
first time since their depar- 
ture from America two weeks 
ago, Judson Coker had 
emerged from his black cloud 
of gloom and shown a dispo- 
sition to amiability. Andina 
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small furnished flat it is amazing what a difference a touch 
of cheerfulness can make in the atmosphere. 

Judson, there is no disguising, had taken Bill’s disci- 
plinary measures hardly. From a point coinciding with the 
passing of the three-mile limit by the steamship Aquitania 
he had run through the gamut of the emotions, from blank 
incredulity to stunned despair. The negativing of his sug- 
gestion—made almost before the Aquitania had got her 
stern across that vital spot in the ocean—that Bill and he 
should adjourn to the smoking room for a small one had 
struck him at first as rich comedy. Bill, he had felt, was 
ever a kidder. Whimsical of him to keep up with a per- 
fectly straight face that farce of not letting a fellow have 
money or liquid nourishment. But toward the middle of 
the afternoon Judson’s view began to be that, though a 
joke was a joke and he as fond of a laugh as anyone, there 
was such a thing as overdoing a jest, running it to death; 
and when Bill firmly declined to collaborate with him in 
that antedinner cocktail without which, as everybody 
knows, food can hardly be taken into the system, tragedy 
definitely reared its ugly head. From that moment shades 
of the prison house began to close about the growing boy, 
so to speak, and our gentle pen must decline to pursue the 
subject in detail. It is enough to say that Judson Coker 
had arrived in London a soured man, and it had required 
many a glance at Alice’s photographs to console Bill for 
having to pass the days in the sufferer’s society. Apart 
from anything else, Judson’s piteous appeals for even the 
smallest sum of money would have wrung the toughest 
heart; and life had been but a dreary affair in the flat 
which Bill, after two days’ experience of expensive hotels, 
had rented furnished for three months. 


“But, Uncle Sinclair, it’s Frightfully Important’’ 


bi 
| 
June 79: 


But today things seemed different. Whether it wet 
influence of spring, or whether Judson’s abused liy| h 
at last begun to pick up a bit, Bill could not say; ti ¢ 
fact remained that the teetotaler appeared noti ab 
more cheery. Twice Bill had caught him smiling ¢ hj 
self, and at breakfast that morning, for the first t\e 
thirteen days, he had actually laughed. A short, sad as 
ing laugh, to evoke which it had been necessary { + 
maid of all work to trip over the carpet and spill a \it 
“coffee down Bill’s legs— but still a laugh. This, tl 1g 
Bill, was encouraging; and he spurned the pagel 
Piccadilly as buoyantly as one of Mr. Marlowe's ty 
treading the antic hay. Things, he felt, were looki , 

This lunch with Mr. Slingsby was the outcome 9 
visit to the office and two telephone conversations }) 
Slingsby may have been letting the profits of the bine 
fall off, but he certainly appeared to be no loafer. jiy 
was money with him, and it was only now, five day; {i 
Bill had presented himself and announced his idk jt 
that he had been able to find leisure for a sustaine).9 
versation. 

Even in their brief acquaintance, Mr. Slingsby h 
rather overpowered Bill. In the few moments the mz ig 
had been able to give over to casual chat his perso |i 
had made a deep impression on the young man, Yifr 
Slingsby was one of those shiny, breezy, forceful, » ti 
tailored men of any age from forty to fifty, who ala 
look as if they had just had a shave and-would be né/i: 
another in the next few hours. A dark jowl wa\J 
Slingsby’s, perfectly setting off his flashing smile. 

His smile flashed out as Bill entered the lobby | t! 
restaurant. He came forward with outstretched » 
radiating efficiency and 
will, and once more Bik: 
the feeling that this a 
personality was somethi) 0 
of the common. He {: 
his presence like a child ai 
what is more, like a chili vi 
flat feet and one lobe ' 
brain missing. 

Mr. Slingsby led thew 
into the restaurant, sat 
at his reserved table, ¢g 
Bill into another ei 
straightened his tie and ||! 
for the waiter. And ith 
became apparent that hw 
one of those dominant 
who have a short way i 
waiters. He addressec t 
waiter in a strong, cari 
voice. He heckled the w ti 
He bullied the waiter—n 
finally another waiter u 
denly appeared and thei 
one flickered away ancjW 
seen nomore. Next mor'r 
one felt, a body in dress cl I 
with a spot on the shirt 0 
would be taken out ot 
Thames. Banished fron \ 
Slingsby’s presence, the 1: 
had seemed to feel his 
grace acutely. 

“Yes-sir?’”’ said the se 
waiter briskly. 

He had a pencil and a’ t 
book, which the other ‘2 
lacked. In fact the mori!! 
thinks the thing over the?) 
convinced one becomes 
the first waiter was—in| 
truer and deeper meanil | 
the word—no waiter at! 
but merely one of those! 
derlings whose bolt is « 
when they have breat? 
down your neck.and p) 
plate of rolls on the til 
This new arrival was ma¢(| 
sterner stuff altogether; ! 
Mr. Slingsby, seeming to | 
ognize a kindred spirit, ‘ 
came more cordial. He ve 
deigned to ask the ee 
advice. In short, by the’ 
the ordering was conclv? 
and the hors d’ceuvres on! 
table a delightful spirit 
camaraderie prevailed, } 
Mr. Slingsby had so faré 
laxed from his early auste/, 
as to tell a funny story ab 
an Irishman. The fish hav} 
arrived, he embarked on 
nial conversation. 

(Continued on Page a 
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Mliake This 


It Proves 


POST 


Hupmobile 


Steering Knuckle Assembly 


The Hupmobile steering knuckle is drop- 
forged steel, double heat-treated, un- 
usually heavy for safety and service. 
Each of these parts bears the mark of 
the Brinell test for hardness—a further 
assurance of safety. At this important 
point lighter forgings of lower carbon 
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Test— 
That the Hupmobile 


content are frequently used. 


Steering knuckle arm is drop-forged 
steel, double heat-treated, exceptional 
size. 
taper, nut and key, for safety. 


Fitted to knuckle by a special 


Is the Car for You to Buy 


cardless of how you person- 
ll feel, or what you know 
but the Hupmobile, it is the 
nh car you owe it to yourself 
»avestigate before you spend 
or money. More, it is the 
aiyou ought to buy. 


o the simple but important 
2son that no man who earns 
isincome is justified in buy- 
iga car till he knows that it 
1<ches the Hupmobile in 
| lity and value. 


_ The New Way 
_ to Be Sure 


Iv are you going to tell, you 
st when practically the same 


1 


claims are made for cars of 
widely different characteristics 
and varying prices. 


That's true enough—and the 
answer is not there. But the 
answer is in this, and it is defi- 
nite and concrete:- 


There is nothing hazy or mis- 
leading about the mechanical 
units and parts of a car. And 
Hupmobile gives you now the 
only hard-headed, practical 
way to get the truth about acar. 


Go to the Hupmobile dealer 
and check the Hupmobile parts 
displays. They. show the 
finished parts and units that 


Hupmobile uses. The Hup- 
mobile specifications are 
printed in black. 


In red, significantly enough, 
are printed the lesser and 
poorer specifications and ma- 
terials that are often used. 


These are the 
Important Things 


There’s no mystery in a car— 
only good or bad design; care- 
ful or careless workmanship; 
costly or cheap material—and 
the sum total of these means a 
poor buy or a splendid buy. 


You know the extra value that 


Hupmobile has always had; 
its unfailing performance over 
long periods; its high re-sale 
value. 


These peculiar and distinctive 
Hupmobile qualities are due to 
the very things you see in the 
parts displays. 


Make your own comparison— 
or ask the dealer to show you 
—but do it. 


It is the only way we know of 
to get at the truth and prove 
conclusively that you should 
buy a Hupmobile. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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ered annals within the next few days. He borrowed 

his valet’s bicycle and rode upon it out of London. 
The duke enjoyed the ride. He insinuated himself like a 
snake into all pos- 
sible openings 
among the roaring 
traffic, and he 
dashed for any 
inch of open space; 
and at last he was 
skidding on the 
last yard of tram 
line, and rode out 
upon the country 
road which would 
bring him to the 
stile and the foot- 
path leading 
straight to the 
lost cottage—or as 
Elena had ealled 
it, the lost heaven. 

William wore 
hisoldest gray flan- 
nels and a cap. He 
had asked his valet 
to give him back 
his last abandoned 
pair of shoes, and 
he felt every inch 
a cyclist. As he 
pedaled he sang 
softly, and he 
noticed for the 
first time in years 
how blue an Eng- 
lish sky can be, 
and he heard every 
chirp of every 
cricket and the 
twitter of every 
little bird that 
twittered in the 
hedges. There 
were time and 
silence, to see and 
to hear. 

“Cyclists,” he 
thought, ‘‘have 
fun.” 

And he came to 
the stile that 
barred the foot- 
path through the 
cornfield, and lift- 
ing the bicycle 
over the stile, he 
went on between 
the corn and the 
honeysuckle 
hedge. And he did not even wonder whether it were the 
silly joyfulness of such a masquerade that entranced him so 
strangely, or if it were the love that had made him so young 
again, so strong again, so glad again. “He let his heart go 
where it would, and upon the valet’s bicycle he followed it. 

So soon he came to the little inclosed patch of orchard 
and passed through that; then between the lavender bor- 
ders and the hollyhocks; and he drew closer to the cottage. 
He saw old Grace sitting on her porch knitting; and a 
basket of unshelled peas was beside her, when she should 
wish to change her task. He leaned the bicycle upright 
upon its stand—the valet had equipped the bicycle excel- 
lently—and bowed. He took off his cap. 

“Good day, madam.” 

Old Grace rose in a flurry. 

“Oh, sir!” she said. She looked at him from young 
Grace’s eyes, faded and wise and aged. “Oh, sir, were you 
wanting tea?”’ 

“Thank you, madam,” replied the duke. “T hope to 
have tea elsewhere shortly. But I—er—I ventured to call, 
hoping for the privilege of a little chat with you.” 

“Indeed, sir,” said old Grace, offering her chair. 

“Tf you will permit me to sit here,” said William; and 
he sat on the ground at her feet. 

“Oh, dear me, sir, but I have other chairs!” she cried. 

“Thisis all I want, just alittle rest forme and for the biecy- 
cle,” said William, looking at the machine affectionately. 

So, after protests and apologies and that miraculous 
blush of hers, old Grace reseated herself and the duke 
remained at her feet. He laid his cap on the ground 
beside him. 


[ee duke did something unexampled in his check- 


By May Edgintom 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES M. PRESTON 


Grace Was From One Side of the Kitchen to the Other and Back Again Without a Sound of Feet, Like a Leaf Blown by the Wind 


“You remember me possibly, madam?’’ 

Old Grace smiled. 

“Oh, yes, sir, you came to tea last Sunday with a party 
of ladies and gentlemen. The elderly lady was here again 
yesterday.” 

“What?” said the duke, startled. 

“My poor old Sarah!” he thought. Aloud he said, 
“T came in the hope of seeing your daughter, as well as for 
the honor of a talk with you.”” And he put up his hand and 
closed it over hers so that the knitting needles stopped. 
It was so mischievous and boyish that it made old Grace 
smile. 

“My daughter is at her place, sir.” 

“Quite near?” 

Old Grace looked across the hedge of the orchard and the 
duke’s eyes followed hers. He saw the roof of a little house 
with a faint curl of smoke arising from it. 

“Over there?” 

“There, sir—Miss Thompson’s.”’ 

“Tell me,”’ said the duke very softly and wheedlingly, 
“who is Miss Thompson?”’ 

“Miss Thompson, sir, is the last of the old family at the 
rectory that I worked for when I was a girl. One of my 
family has always worked for a Thompson, sir. And when 
the old rector died and the family had to leave the rectory 
and strangers came, sir, Miss Thompson moved to the 
little white house, and she took and trained Grace,” 

“Is Miss Thompson nice?” the duke asked. 

“A very nice lady, sir,” attested old Grace loyally, 
“though strict, of course. Very, very strict, is Miss 
Thompson.” 


“Ts she? Damn her eyes!” said the duke to hile 
but aloud he inquired meekly, “Do you think she m 
allow me to call on Grace?” 

“You don’t mean this afternoon, sir?” 

“*This 3y 
afternoon.” 

“This is y 
afternoon,” i 
old Grace, sh jy 
her head and yy, 
ing her lips jh 
ously. — 

“What’stl:? 
said the duk: 

“When (2¢ 
cleans the Ab 
sir, and a d& ¢ 
the Thompsc is 
ver there j 
cleaned it to, 
Grace was be ¢ 


” 


thought oft: 


Grace was : 
born nor th gl 
of that he or 1 
plied when 3 
old Grace’s by 
fixed widely po 
him. 
raves, bit 
could help; |nc 
hinder.” 
“With thisi 
ver, sir?” 
““With |h 
Thompson sir. 
He had nye 
thought of ib 
fore. “I supps¢ 
indeed,” W) ar 
mused, “‘ that ‘er 
are plent/)o 
wretched  pipl 
who devote 1101 
summer a er 
noons to the «an 
ing of silver. Bu 
Grace and IT iit’ 
not right ha 
Grace andI-’ 
And his look an 
dered far int th 
blue, over tk bi 
cycle transfix or 
its stand, ani the 
roof of the t;12- 
nical little white house, and he saw Grace and himsi| in 
his big car, alighting to picnic in some sylvan glade, ith 
nothing to do but eat and drink and kiss and go hor to 
change sleek clothes for sleek clothes, and kiss again. \ut 
he recalled himself to his réle. 
“T will help with the silver,” he affirmed. 
He saw old Grace smiling at him very delightful: it 
was the smile of all lovely old women for all handsome ‘2! 
and again he closed his hand over hers, and the smile’as 
the smile of all mothers for all sons; and then her blue °5; 
her faded eyes, grew clear and wide, and he fearedier 
smile was the smile of all saints for the unregenerate. 
She asked very respectfully, “What do you want th 
my Grace, sir?” | 
He answered more respectfully still, “I want to mTy 
her, madam.”’ 
There was a long silence, quick with thoughts. far 
Then old Grace whispered, “But you are a geile 
man!” 
“Am I?” said the duke rather cynically. 
“My Grace cannot marry a gentleman, sir.” 
“T am only,” said William, searching for words—“.!™ 
only—only of 
A delightful lie had occurred to him on the way d¢0i 
he had thought of it in jest; now he told it in eam3t 


whatever good purpose a lie had, somehow her eyes 
it difficult to tell. ‘I am only an employe of Mr. } 
phersson’s, like your daughter—but less. Less 


not even dance.”’ ieee 7 
(Continued on Page 44) wa | 
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Six-Cylinder Seven-Passenger Sedan 


HE high regard which the public 

holds for Buick is manifested by the 

fact that since the introduction of the 

Mire ie cents ake 1924 models, Buick has broken all pro- 


experience. The section of country in which I 
live is ae ree ome. Soe Be ver bers ° 5 co: ; 

| ol ps Die paneer duction records, including its own, for 
cessonss Its ease of operation at the wheel, 

/ - engine, economy in consump- 

| Se etn ie ond com fore teeee ae the manufacture of fine motor cars. 
sufficient in ehemsclves to pee most 
exacting motorist. n account of the numer- . . ° . e 

harp, d inclines, involvi b a 

See iyars rd ae ecm ge This public approvalis a significant en 
the four-wheel brake to be the one great for- 


see Sap Micka cap, commie ate ae dorsement of four-wheel brakes which 
R. T. Burnett, a 
Hdgccvoaoa aha: are standard on all Buick models. 
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| BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Fuint, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Canadian Factories: McCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

Old Grace searched him intently with her eyes. They 
were quiet and innocent and helpless, and brave as a lion’s. 

“But what do you do, sir?” 

“*T write letters,’ said the duke. ‘‘I—I answer letters. 
I—er—add up accounts. In short, I am a clerk,’”’ he added. 
He looked at the bicycle, so mute, so endearing. “On 
Sundays I cycle.” 

“All the same, you are a gentleman, sir. I know quality 
when I see it.”’ 

“T—I have come down in the world,” said the duke; 
adding to himself, “And I’m damned if I know many who 
haven’t.”” 

“T will tell you the truth, sir,” said old Grace. “My 
daughter had a follower ——”’ 

The duke sat very still at her feet, and he astonished 
himself by literally seeing red. The quiet garden of blue 
and lavender misted over with a crimson film. 

“A young man down in the village,” old Grace pursued; 
“our baker. A young man that has risen to his own little 
bakery through his own industry, sir. A decent, good, 
straight boy, that a girl could trust.” 

“‘A girl could trust me,” said the duke. 

But he knew the moment the words were out of his 
mouth that there were many girls who were sorry they had 
trusted him. Only Grace was different; Grace, the virgin 
child, who made all things young again. He knelt up. 

““Mayn’t I marry Grace?” he asked. 

There was a long silence again before old Grace an- 
swered, “‘Do you love her, sir?” 

“I love her,” said the duke huskily. “But, you see, 
Grace would never, never hurt you 

“No! Oh, she is a good girl, my Grace!” 

“Mayn’t I marry her?” 

“You will pardon me, sir—if you are worthy.” 

The duke looked up. 

“T suppose if I had a large fortune, madam ——” 

“That,” said old Grace, ‘would not make you worthy.” 

“Or a—a great title 4 

“Nor that, sir—if you will pardon me.” 

“What standard do you require?” said the duke slowly. 

“Tf you will pardon me, sir, I would like my Grace to 
marry a man that 
knew what mar- 
riage meant and 
intended to hold to 
it, sir. I would 
like her to marry 
a straight man and 
an industrious 
man, with a good 
record, sir. I would 
like her to marry 

a man that had a 
proper high stand- 
ard of how to live, 
sir, and that had 
been a good son 
and would be a 
good father. I wish 
my Grace, sir, 2 
man like mine.” 

The duke looked 
and saw the widow 
smile. Just for a 
moment her se- 
crets were open to 
him; just for a 
moment he saw 
the hopes of all 
brides and the 
faith of all wives 
and the sufferings 
of all mothers and 
the innocence of 
all children written 
on one worn page. 
And he felt forlorn 
for he knew} 
“Money is no 
good; a great title 
is no good. She 
wants something 
that no money can 
buy. She wants 
something that 
only little children 
know how to find 
and that only little 
children believe 
La 

And aloud he 
said with passion, 
“Madam, I must 
make you like me. 
I must make you 

trust me. Then— 
then perhaps you 


“All the Same, You are a Gentleman, Sir. 
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will give me Grace.’’ And he kissed her hand, while she 
blushed pink and protested. 

“T will go to call on Grace.” 

“Oh, sir, I am not sure 

“My one free afternoon, madam!” he cried with guile. 

“You could explain that to Miss Thompson, sir,’ she 
cried back sympathetically. 

“One thing more,’ he said, rising to his feet: “Don’t 
you ever want’’—he looked around him—“any help with 
the garden?” 

“Thank you, sir, but James ——” 

“That baker!’ 

“The young baker, sir, is very kind.” 

“T can be kind, too!” said the duke hotly. “The day 
after tomorrow I will try to get some time off, and I— 
I will” —he looked around—‘“‘come and stick those sweet 
peas for you. And I will—I will’””—he looked around— 
“T will tie up all those lettuce. And I will—I shall weed the 
path and hoe the—er—potatoes.”’ 

Before old Grace could reply, the duke had bowed, 
kicked away the support from the back wheel of the bicycle 
and wheeled it away. But at the garden gate he ran into 
the Lady Angel—simplicity itself in a blue hat over her 
blue eyes, and a white frock with a blue waist belt—and 
Mr. Macphersson. 

“William!” murmured the Lady Angel faintly. 

“Duke!”’ Mr. Macphersson uttered, merely by means 
of a raised eyebrow. 

“What are you doing down here?” said the duke, and 
really the pair looked so guilty that he felt he had the best 
of it. 

They gazed at the bicycle. 

“T persuaded Mr. Macphersson,”’ said the Lady Angel, 
“to bring me down to see that dear old thing.” 

“TI like the atmosphere about the place,” added Mr. 
Macphersson. 

“Tt makes me feel—er—feel—er ——”’ 

“_— good,” said the Lady Angel. 

‘‘Besides,”’ said Mr. Macphersson, “1 really have got to 
have that talk somehow with the old lady.””’ The duke 
shook his head. “Besides,” said Mr. Macphersson, recoy- 
ering his business abilities, “I think of having a set made 


” 
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like this little place, and having a new dance arrang) 
Grace. I want to get the details.” Fi 
“There she is!’’ cried the Lady Angel. “The old i 
she cried, and she ran down the garden path © 
Grace, ie 
Old Grace had laid aside the knitting and picked } 
basket of peas. She began to shell them. The Lady lige 
sat on the floor beside her, making a wide lap to recej + 
peas, and began on the business too. 2 
The duke stood holding the bicycle and gazing 
Mr. Macphersson. ol 
“Pretty,” said Mr. Macphersson, peering rout! a; 
apple tree at the scene in the porch. “Pretty, isn’t i” 
The duke gazed upon him. 7) 
“She is one of the prettiest, sweetest things,” said fy 
Macphersson. “People misjudge her terribly. Unde ha: 
pose of lightness, she is just a beautiful innocent baby- —” 
“Old Grace?” said the duke. W 
“_— for all her sophistication, which, believe 1) ;: 
more faked than real,’’ pursued Mr. Macphersson. “ \o} 
at her now! Look at her! I ask ye, did ye ever see }) 
thing more innocent and delightful?” 
“Than old Grace?” said the duke. a 
“Look at her shelling the peas!” cried Mr. Maephe ron, 
“She’s had long years to acquire the dexterity,” sai ‘he 
at 


duke. ~*~ 

“Long years!’’ said Mr. Macphersson. “The chi Ply 
twenty-two, duke!” bi 

The duke understood that Mr. Macphersson referr 
the Lady Angel. = | 

“I’m forty,” said Mr. Macphersson. | 

“Tm thirty-nine,” said the duke. i 

“Grace is barely twenty,” said Mr. Macpher mn. 
“D’you think these young things just think of you an ne 
as two old roués, eh, duke?” 

“T’m not old,” said the duke. “TI feel as if I were yn 
yesterday and looking over the edge of a wonderful i 
for the first time.” 

“Me, too,” said Mr. Macphersson, regarding the em 
on the porch and sighing heavily. 

The duke sighed also, and he saw the roof of the litle 
white house with the beckoning curl of smoke. | 

“T must be 2t- 
ting along,” id 
he. 

“On ye fo 
then,” replied ‘r. 
Macphersson b- 
sently. i 

““Macpherssi ,” 
said the duke, | |I- 
ing him back ¢ er 
a pace, “have pu 
come to perst le 
the old lady?’ 

meu rt |v. 
partly,” said r. 
Macpherssih, 
“And partly— ;” 

His eyes fi'd 
themselves sii- 
ously yet rapil- 
ously upon e 
Lady Angel. 

“T have tid 
and am foud 
wanting,” said @ 
duke. 
Mr. Macphe- 
son queried :- 
sently, his eyes 
the Lady Ang 
seeming so inft’ 
tile in her wh? 
frock and bl: 
waist band, “Y> 
mean?” 

“*l wane} 
marry Grace.”’ | 

Mr. Macphe) 
son abrupt) 
roused himself. | 

“MarryGrace 
said he almost pz 
sionately. ‘‘ Mar) 
her! No, ye ¢ 
not marry her, 1 
boy, duke or 1 
duke. That girl 
going to be such 
star in the sk) 
that ——” 

“ Well,’’saidt 
duke, “Iamturne 
down, and you Ww! In 
be turned dow? 

(Continued on | 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
“DAMP CLOTH 


Why deprive yourself of the beauty of 
hardwood floors when they can be had so 
easily—and at such small cost? 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug-Borders or 
“rug surrounds” are remarkable reproduc- 
tions of genuine oak. Laid around the sides 
of a room with your rug overlapping, they 
give the appearance of hardwood of fine 
grain and high polish. No tacking, pasting 
or fastening of any kind is ever necessary 
—they hug the floor of their own accord. 


And they’re so very easy to clean, too. 
Just wipe them off with a few strokes of 
a damp mop, and they are as fresh and 
spotless as the day you bought them. 


You can get these money-saving rug 


Gold Seal 


(QNGOLEUM 


RuG-BORDERS 


“Think how little it cost —and ies as 
handsome as a real hardwood floor 


borders in two finishes—gloss and dull; 
and in five designs, Golden Oak narrow 
plank, Light Oak narrow plank, Golden 
Oak wide plank, Parquet with border and 
Parquet without border. 


Like all other Congoleum products they’re 
guaranteed by the famous Gold Seal pledge 
of “Satisfaction or Your Money Back.” 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug-Borders are 
made in two widths—24 inches, which retails 
at 60c per running yard, and 36 inches, 
which retails at 75c per running yard. 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi are 


higher than those quoted. 


ConGoLEUM Company . 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia 
Kansas City 
New Orleans 


New York 
Minneapolis 
Montreal 


San Francisco 
Pittsburgh 
Rio de Janeiro 


Boston Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas 
London Paris 


Congoleum &4 Art- Rugs 


Don’t overlook our famous Art-Rugs, 
when covering your floors this season. 
They are waterproof, durable, sani- 
tary, and require no fastening. 
1%x3 ft.$60 6 x 9 - $9.00 
mS 
. 13.50 
x 10% ft. 15.75 
DOM its 20) a9) xa sett 3.00 


Owing lo freight rates, prices in the South and 
west of the Mississippi are higher 
than those quoted. 


7%x 9 
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Tlustration shows how an 
old floor is transformed by 
laying Congoleum Rug- 
Border around the sides 
ofthe room, flush against 
the baseboards. 


The pattern in the living 
room is No. 150—Golden 
Oak, wide plank. The 
pattern. in the adjoining 
room is No.l8O—Parquet, 
withborder.Therug shown 
is Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rug No. 538. 
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Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug-Border No. 170 
Light Oak Narrow Plank 
24 and 36-inch widths 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug-Border No, 8036 
Parquet without border 
24 and 36-inch widths 


Golden Oak Narrow Plank 
24 and 36-inch widths 
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NCE when speak- a2 J» VL 
() ing to the Cham- Jefore 
ber of Commerce 
of the United States 
President Wilson said, ‘‘I 
agreed with a colleague of 
mine in the cabinet the other 
day that we had never at- 
tended in our lives before, a 
school to compare with that 
we are now attending for the 
purpose of gaining a liberal 
education. Of course,’ he 
went on, “I learn a great 
many things that are not so. 
But the interesting thing 
about it is this: Things that 
are not so do not match. 
If you hear enough of them 
you see there is no pattern 
whatever; it is a crazyquilt, 
whereas the truth always 
matches piece for piece with 
other parts of the truth.” 

In those piping tariff days 
a stream of “best minds” 
flowed toward Washington, 
intent to arrest the cruel 
fate which they prophesied 
was about to befall them, or 
determined at the least to 
bemoan it where all—Con- 
gress included—might hear. 
The capital became a sort 
of wailing place for these 
mourners. Those who in 
Palestine lament the lost 
glories af Jerusalem have 
genuine past griefs for which 
they sorrow; the wailers of 
America wept in advance 
over imagined future woes. 
There were exceptions; at 
least one industry accepted 
willingly a reduction of duty. Years later others took the 
same fearless attitude, only, one hears, to be asked by Mr. 
Fordney if they were crazy. 

It so befell that the National Association of Employing 
Lithographers chose this as the time and Washington as 
the place for a convention, and invited me to address them. 
Before there was time to select my subject a friend sent me 
a circular issued under the auspices of the association and 
apparently intended only for its members. It decided the 
subject matter for my talk to them. The circular referred 
to a proposed tariff reduction on lithographed goods, and 
said in part: “This means workmen thrown out of jobs. 
It means that wages must go down in order to compete. It 
may mean longer hours than forty-eight hours a week.” 


Stirring Up the Editors 


{Rae sort of argument was not new. Examples of it in 
the press were common, but here was a specific threat oc- 
curring when it could have no purpose except to influence 
political action. Experience had taught me that such an 
attitude was usually the hall-mark of weak industrial man- 
agement, and I was aware that comparatively few manu- 
facturers then knew what their own goods cost to produce. 
A little reading of the lithographic trade press revealed 
facts which justified any doubts I might have had of the 
merits of the case before me. It was easy to show to the 
convention from their own trade papers that costs were ill 
kept in their industry, that estimates for the same work 
varied by one-half, and that in eleven factories the costs 
in a series of similar operations varied from lowest to high- 
est by 50 to 300 per cent. I suggested to them that when 
they were thus running by rule of thumb public opinion 
would hardly approve cutting of wages. These words were 
quoted from one of their own journals: “Lithographing 
has been sick for lack of system, business methods, proper 
knowledge, and application of knowledge. There 
has been no thorough shop management or the use of proper 
efficiency and up-to-date appliances.’ These statements 
from their own craft, I told them, were a strange offset to 
the words, ‘“‘Wages must go down in order to compete.” 
Then I said that if the threats in their circular were put 
into effect ‘‘in a substantial degree, it may become the 
duty of the Department of Commerce to inquire into your 
business methods.’’ if this were done it would be in “a 
kindly and considerate spirit—with the wish to help.” 
After the address the head of one of the largest concerns 
represented asked me to luncheon the following day, and 
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since that time we have been fast friends. The next morn- 
ing the storm burst. From all over the country abuse came 
thick, frequent and heavy. Adjectives filled the columns 
of editorial pages which knew nothing of industry but 
much of polities. I do not recall that any of them so much 
as referred to the statements that were quoted from the 
trade press. That seemed forgotten. The storm lasted a 
month or more with distant mutterings thereafter. It had 
almost ceased when the vice president of the largest con- 
cern in the trade called at my office on his way to New York 
from Chicago. He brought a fine colored proof of a 
lithographed picture of the Grand Cajfion of the Colorado, 
made for the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, 
which he presented to me, saying that it was his way of 
expressing his views about the row that had been made. 
The picture was hung in my office, where it remained 
through my term as a pleasant reminder of an enlivening 
experience. The tariff on the goods concerned in the fracas 
was moderately reduced, and there was no general reduc- 
tion in wages. 

While the row was at its height I received the following 
letter from the governor of Kansas: 

May 20, 1918. 


Hon. WM. C. REDFIELD, Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

My dear Mr. Redfield: You gentlemen are having a fight and 
I want you to know that the administration of this state is with 
you, and if there is any manner in which we can assist you, you 
have but to command us. 

If reductions in wages are made or factories closed by reason 
of the tariff propaganda that you gentlemen are waging, then 
there should be a governmental investigation immediately, to 
the end that the contemplated miscarriage of justice would be 
known throughout the land. 

The people of the Middle West are expecting free sugar, lum- 
ber, wool and iron—the fulfillment of the Democratic platform 
pledges—and individually, I would like to see these necessities 
placed upon the free list at once. The public is looking to our 
party to live up to its every obligation. You gentlemen are pur- 
suing the right course. I congratulate you, and thought perhaps 
that a word of encouragement would not be amiss at this time. 
Believe me, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
Gro. H. Hopans, Governor. 


However amusing or annoying the antics of partisan 
editors might be, there were more serious matters at hand. 
The problem of ways and means was always with us. Ade- 
quate and timely funds meant life and work; insufficient 
or delayed appropriations meant waste or worse. The 
practical problems were always there; the vagaries of 
Congress did not alter them. Nature, whether physical 
or human, had effective ways of enforcing penalties for 
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their courses without pa, 
to a Congress which d jye 
supplying the funds f gy 
veys, charts and buoy 
For the time ig con 
sider not so mue ¢h 
results of ineptitud an 
partisan maneuvers {h 
actual processes—sgo >» ; 
themsecret—whereby ind 
are obtained to keep gi ep) 
ment work moving. he 
so doing it is import t ¢ 
note that the conditio ap 
plied to all departmen an 
services alike. Noneyey 
exempt. This official (ha 
service might draw its jan 
cial breath more easil) ha: 
another for either pe jn: 
or publicor political re yn; 
but on the whole tha we 
little partiality. Thera 
of the serpent was jv< 
them all. We are abit i 
consider an important 1a: 
of the vaunted separat n« 
functionsso lauded by m 
who are usually witho e 
perience with it, as thie) 
stone of our goverr ie 
arch. But there are de-e 
of separation, and wl) 
goes too far, as it ofter o« 
in Washington, it lose in 
value it may have, an bs 
comes at the best an e e1 
sive inconvenience ai ¢ 
the worst a costly cur. 
Let us begin to examine the way in which appropri io 


‘bills are made, by pointing out that they are always ijr 


duced in Congress by men who have no first-hand k w 
edge of the facts involved, and they are always enacti| 
men few of whom are informed about the matters on 1 ic 
they vote. | 


The Blind Leading the Blinder 


We CAREFULLY offset our national legislators (01 
government life. We provide hearings galore at v ic 
talk goes on without end, but those who finally act do } i 
more or less complete darkness. Watch the dignified rm 
ber of the Appropriations Committee steer a bill throug ‘h 
House. He doesit ably; he has given close attention ah 
hearings which his committee has conducted, but he hin 
personal knowledge of that of which hespeaks. His si 't 
lies in the fact that little as he knows, all the others know s: 
He can afford to be fearless, for, as the Spaniards say, I 
the land of the blind the one-eyed man is king.” Bui 
not be severe upon him; he is doing his best. It is the/s 
tem rather than the man that is at fault. Our membei/a 
conscientiously striven to make a bad system give 1 
results, and to his credit and that of others be it said 2! 
the results are usually surprisingly good. There are la & 
in almost every large appropriation measure, but ther¢ m 
nothing like so many as one would expect who studied 
system apart from the hard-working men who operat t 
Nor in what is to be said is it meant to throw doubt ui! 
the character or the self-sacrificing laborious work of 1 
members of the Appropriations Committees. They "™ 
usually picked men and do their work as well as they |!) 
With the coming of the budget not long ago, the 
complicated committee organization within the Hous : 
Representatives was simplified. One large committee d! 
ing with all appropriations took the place of nigel 
committees each working separately in a portion of ie 
broad field covered by the annual appropriations. So fai¢ 
good. This was well as far as it went, but it did not go ' 
The root of the evil was untouched. . | 
The methods were changed by which the bad sys! 
worked, but the system itself was unchanged. The bud" 
has caused one additional grueling—as one official puts 1 
but it has not altered the House system of making apf” 
priations. Still the Appropriations Committee works wi" 
out first-hand knowledge of the facts, and still Congr 
usually makes appropriations by following the commit 
(Continued on Page 54) + 
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Why 


lubrication 

is important 
to plant 
executives 
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Do the builders of engines and machines con- 
cern themselves about the lubrication of those 
engines and machines in operation? 


They do. The great majority of engine builders in this 
country take definite steps to insure the use of correct 
oils on their equipment after the purchasers have put 
it in operation. 


Why do the engine builders take this interest? 


Naturally they are interested in having their machinery 
give satisfactory service. And their own scientific ex- 
periments and tests have convinced them that the most 
important single factor in securing satisfactory service 
is lubrication. 


What oil do these engine builders recommend? 


Over 200 of the leading engine and machine builders 
of this country specifically recommend or approve the 
use of Gargoyle Lubricating Oils on the units which 
they manufacture and sell. They send specific instruc- 
tions to the purchasers of their equipment recommend- 
ing the use of these oils and in some cases go so far as 
to send samples of the oil which they recommend. 


Why do they recommend Gargoyle Lubricating 
Oils? 


Because they have individually become convinced of 
the expertness of the Vacuum Oil Company in matters 


of lubrication, and have found their greatest insurance 
in accepting the lubrication recommendations made by 
this company. 


What does the engine builder’s carefulness sug- 
gest to the plant executive? 


It suggests the advisability of learning if all the engines 
and machines in your plant are now being lubricated 
as scientifically as they should be. To help you secure 
that information the Vacuum Oil Company will gladly 
send an experienced representative to your plant. You 
will find this representative well informed on machinery 
operation and lubrication. If it seems advisable we will 
have our engineer make a careful survey of your equip- 
ment, in cooperation with your plant engineer. This 
visit will be followed by the Vacuum Oil Company’s 
recommendations which will insure smoother running 
machinery, less wear, fewer repairs and shutdowns, 
and as a result, more continuous operation and im- 
proved production profits. 


This service involves no obligation on your part and 
may be had by writing our branch office located near- 
est to you. : 
Domestic Branches: 

Minneapolis 


New York (Main Office) Rochester 


Boston St. Louis Oklahoma City 
Chicago Des Moines Peoria 
Philadelphia Dallas Albany 

Detroit Kansas City, Mo. Portland, Me. 
Pittsburgh Milwaukee Springfield, Mass. 
Indianapolis Buftalo New Haven 


Vacuum Oil Company 


IN . Ea. 


A Broad Service to Industrial Plants 


oP every leading builder of indus- 
thl machinery has at some time conferred 
wh the Vacuum Oil Company for assis- 
tace in solving his lubrication problems. 


Dver 85% of the leading builders of all 
ime mover engines recommend or ap- 
ve the use of Gargoyle Lubricating Oils, 
de by this Company. The majority of 
ilders of the many other kinds of indus- 
tal machinery recommend or approve 


Gargoyle Lubricating Oils. Take the lead- 
ing industries and the ten leading manu- 
facturers in each industry, and you will 
find that the Vacuum Oil Company will 
be lubricating important units in 90% 
of them. 

In thousands of plants in all lines of 
industry the Vacuum Oil Company is today 
solving lubricating problems and bringing 
about improved operating results. 
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Lubricating Oils 


or 
Plant Lubrication 
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ETWEEN the open plains of HD 
Bverther Europe and the 
broken mountain country of the 


Balkan Peninsula lies the great inland 
basin of the Danube. The Danube 
River basin is the heart of Central 
Europe. It is a well-defined geograph- 
ical area. Bounded on every side 
by highlands or mountain ranges, it 
possesses a distinct general unity. 
Internally, however, the Danube 
basin is divided into two portions 
of unequal size. Thesmaller western 
portion is mainly hilly or mountain- 
ous country; the larger eastern por- 
tion is a vast plain. 

Nature thus seems to have designed 
the Danube basin to be politically 
either one nation or two nations in 
more or less intimate association. 
That has in fact been the tendency 
during mueh of its history—a tend- 
enecy which was fairly well realized 
in the Dual Empire of Austria- 
Hungary. But the break-up of that 
empire at the close of the late war re- 
veals dramatically the presence of 
other factors hostile to the geograph- 
ical trend. If the Danube basin had 
been isolated by more inaccessible 
barriers, political unity would prob- 
ably have been certain. 

The Danube basin, however, lies in 
the heart of Europe, and its natural 
boundaries, though well defined, have 
not been sharp enough to keep out 
penetration from all sides. The result 
has been a confused series of inva- 
sions, conquests and settlements, 
which have overlaid natural unity 
with human diversity. Instead of 
being inhabited by one or at most 
two races building up a homemade 
culture and political organization, 
the Danube basin has been a battle- 
ground of diverse stocks, streaming in 
from different directions and seeking 
either to conquer their rivals or to 
annex their particular part of the 
Danube basin to their homelands, 
lying beyond its natural frontiers. 

These conflicts of race, language 
and nationality have disrupted the 
half-formed political unity of the 
Danube basin more than once in 
the past, and they have just done it 
again. The peace treaties which closed 
the late war shattered the Dual Empire of Austria-Hungary 
and remade the Danube basin into a political crazy quilt, 
with frontiers running in defiance of geography and 
economics, and only imperfectly corresponding even to 
those divisions of language and nationality which were 
the excuse for making the new borders. 


The Dismemberment of Austria 


F THE Dual Empire two diminished remnants are left— 

the Republic of Austria and the Kingdom of Hungary. 
The Dual Empire was one of the largest and most populous 
states in Europe. It had a total area of 261,000 square 
miles and a population of 52,000,000, Of this total, Aus- 
tria possessed about 116,000 square miles of territory, with 
29,000,000 population, while Hungary had 125,000 square 
miles with 21,000,000 people. In addition, there was the 
dependency of Bosnia-Herzegovina, a federal territory 
held in common by the two halves of the empire, with an 
area of 20,000 square miles and about 2,000,000 popula- 
tion. 

Contrast these figures with the present situation. The 
Republic of Austria has an area of 32,000 square miles and 
a population of 6,500,000, while the present Kingdom of 
Hungary has an area of 35,000 square miles and a popula- 
tion slightly under 8,000,000. In other words, as a result 
of the late war, Austria has lost three-quarters of her 
territory and four-fifths of her population, while Hungary 
has lost more than two-thirds of her territory and almost 
two-thirds of her population. These lost lands and peoples 
have gone chiefly to Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, Poland 
and Rumania—states which we will discuss in subsequent 
articles, since they are linked with Eastern Europe or 
with the Balkan Peninsula, as well as with the Danube 
basin. In the present article we will limit our survey to 
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Austria and Hungary, which are dis- 
tinctly Danubian states. 

The foundations of Austria and Hun- 
gary were laid in the period following 
the fall of the Roman Empire. In that 
same period likewise originated the 
germs of their present misfortunes. The 
fall of Rome was followed by centuries of 
turmoil. All over Europe mighty move- 
ments of population took place, and 
nowhere were these movements more 
violent than in the Danube basin. 
Wave after wave of conquest and mi- 
gration swept across its broad surface, 
causing endless complications. Race, 
speech and culture became overlaid and 
confused. 

The racial changes were especially 
sweeping. In very ancient times the 
Danube basin and the adjacent moun- 
tainous regions were alike occupied by 
populations belonging to the round- 
skulled Alpine stock. Later on, blond 
Nordic tribes seem to have expelled the 
Alpines from most of the Danube basin, 
though the surrounding highlands ap- 
pear to have remained largely in Alpine hands. This 
was particularly true of the mountainous regions to the 
northeast—the region known as the Carpathians. In the 
Carpathian highlands the Alpines steadily amassed strength 
and numbers until, in the period following the fall of Rome, 
ae burst out in all directions as the Slav-speaking peo- 
ples. 

In a previous article we saw how the Slavs overran the 
lands now known as Eastern Germany, Poland and 
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Western Russia. But while th was 
going on another great Slaytid. 
surged from the Carpathians)yo, 
the Danube basin and into tha). 
kan Peninsula, which was theby 
transformed into the predomit itly 
Slav land that it has ever sin) qo. 
mained. For a time the wh). oj 
Central and Eastern Europe bi ime 
one vast Slavdom, stretchin; yp). 
broken from the Baltie to th Aq. 
rlatic Sea. 

This Slav supremacy was, »y- 
ever, of short duration. From as} 
and west two streams of conque set 
in which soon deprived the D; jhe 
basin of its Slav character. © of 
the remote East came a seri of 
Asiatic nomad hordes, of Fir sh, 
Turkish and Mongolian blood. ‘ ese 
wild horsemen, ranging far and ide 
on their shaggy ponies in que of 
plunder, found the Hungi an 
plains—so like their Asiatic hne- 
lands—particularly  attracve. 
Slaughtering or enslaving the § ys, 
they settled down as masters. ‘he 
last of these Asiatic invaders ere 
the Magyars, or Hungarians, 7ho 
absorbed their nomad predece ors 
and built up a powerful state ¥ ich 
was to endure. Such was the ¢ gin 
of modern Hungary. 


A Dual Conquest 


HILE the Asiatic nomads ere 
overrunning the Hungé an 
plains from the east, the other st am 
of conquest already referred to /as 
flowing from the west down ‘he 
valley of the Danube. These we :rn 
conquerors were the Germans. |iv- 
ing occupied Western Europe ter 
the fall of Rome, the Teutonic No ies 
turned their arms eastward, anc he 
conquest of the Danube valley ’as 
merely part of the great east. rd 
movement w ch 
was redeerng 
their old Ger an 
homelands idm 
theSlav invarrs. 
The Germans nd 
the Magyrs 
presently coll ed 
with each ofr. 
After much fi ce 
fighting they li- 
vided the Dar de 
basin betwin 
them, the bin- 
dary being p¢- 
tically that w!‘h 
exists betwn 
Austria and H1- 
gary today. ‘is 
frontier is cle:y 
traced by Nat ?, 
being the pie 
where the Ri'r 
Danubeleaves € 
hilly country id 
enters the git 
Hungarian pli}. 
Thus the Dan'e 
basin was [™ 
titioned betw! 
two conquer! 
stocks—t' 
Nordic Teutis 
and the Asie¢ 
Magyars. 4 
This dual conquest of the Danube basin had ot 
consequences. In the first place, it dealt a terrible blo 
the Slavs. The Slav world was thereby cut in twain, f 
Slav peoples of the Balkans being thereby sundered fra 
the main body of their kinsmen by a broad band of G- 
mans and Magyars. : 
Politically and culturally, the cleft remained absolu. 
Racially, however, the situation was not so definite. 
(Continued on Page 126) 
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Experience has taught the discriminating buyer that only in a motorcar body 
which bears the emblem—Body by Fisher—can he secure so complete a com- 
bination of enduring quality, genuine beauty, and luxurious appointment. 
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Watch This 


Column 


JACK DEMPSEY 


as an actor 


‘‘Each man in his time plays many 
parts.’’— SHAKESPEARE. 


JACK DEMPSEY, world’s 


champion heavyweight, has taken 
off his gloves, rolled up his sleeves, 
and gone to work—for UNIVER- 
SAL. Studio work has already begun 
on a series of ten special pictures 
to be known as the ‘“‘Fight and Win” 
Series, which UNIVERSAL will 
produce with DEMPSEY as the star. 


Jesse Robbins and Erle C. - 
Kenton are the directors assigned 
to the Dempsey-unit. ESTHER RAL- 
STON, one of UNIVERSAL’S pretti- 
est blondes, has been chosen as Jack’s 
leading woman—CHUCK REISNER 
has been borrowed from Charlie Chap- 
lin to play the villain, and HAYDEN 
STEVENSON, who made a hit as the 
fight-managerin‘‘ TheLeatherPushers,’’ 
will play a similar role in this series. 


The stories were written by 
Gerald Beaumont, one of the best 
known writers of sporting fiction in 
thecountry. He wrote ‘‘ The Information 
Kid series,’’ which ran in the Red Book 
Magazine. Champion Jack plays a role 
that fits him like a glove, and I predict 
that you are going to be surprised when 
you see him in action. Watch for the 
pictures, and tell your favorite theatre 
to be on the lookout. 


I want you to know that I 
am constantly seeking new ideas 
for pictures—original ideas, new twists, 
clever plots and unusual situations. 
And I will pay well for any ideas sub- 
mitted which I can make use of. 
There may have been something strik- 
ing in your own life-history which can 
be made into a picture. Think it over, 
Write to me, 


(arl Laemmle 


President 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCOR 


so as he won’t have to Work Next Winter. 
Some Folks seems to have All the Luck. 
That fellow back in Long Island that 
wrote out asking about our Greasewood 
Golf Course and wanting to know what Par 
was, stirred up a lot of Trouble for us. It’s 
been nothing but Fighting ever since. Some 
wants to make it 10c and Others think 
it ought to be $1; and some that thinks 
it ought to be Free has started up another 
Course, so now we've got Two, with 27 
Holes all told and Only 19 Folks to Play. 


So many say they would rather Die than 
have to live in Little Towns like Salome, 
where everybody Knows Everybody Else, 
because it isSo Lonesome Here. They would 
rather live in Los Angeles or New York or 
Pittsburgh, where they can live 7 Years in 
1 Place and never know their Neighbor and 
have to Ride 7 Miles on a Street Car to Find 
Some One they Know to say Hello to. 
Civilization is getting so Complicated Now 
Days that hardly Nobody raises any Cab- 
bages and Green Onions in their Back Yards 
No More. I’d rather live Out Here Lay- 
ing on the Soft Side of a Big Granite Rock 
Soaking up Sunshine and Satisfaction Away 
from the Wind and Worries of the Outside 
World, where so Many Folks Work So Hard 
Getting No Where. I can get to the Same 
Place out here so Much Easier without 
Working So Hard. —Dick Wick Hall, 


Editor and Garage Owner. 


A Lesson in. Poetic Method 


WO men, one young, the other old, 
faced each other in a dining car. 

“*T perceive,” said the young man, ‘“‘from 
your brisk and aggressive manner and irre- 
proachable correctness of your dress, that 
you are not one of these business dreamers; 
are you not an artist?”’ 

““T am,” said the elder man. 

“T perceive further, from the gnawed 
pencil end protruding from your waistcoat 
pocket, that you are a writer.” 

“A poet.” 

“A poet! This is indeed a pleasure! TI, 
too, would fain be a poet. I long to sing in 
melting numbers, to 
interpret the world 
and the spirit, to 
wring the heart of 
mankind with my 
passion and my 
pain. But there 
looms before me an 
obstacle.” 

“Obstacle?” 

“T cannot think 
of anything to write 
about. Do you not 
find that modern 
life is so crass, ugly, 
commercialized, 
standardized, that 
there is no longer 
any subject for po- 
etry?” 

“On the con- 
trary,” returned the 
old poet. “‘I belong 
to the school which 
sees all life as po- 
etic. We _ versify 
the everyday facts 
of human experi- 
ence. A day in the 
life of a certified 
public accountant 
would supply us 
material for an epic. 
Weare of the school 
known as the Re- 
morseless Realists. 
Remorseless toward 
our readers, say our 
critics, whimsically 
enough. I have only 
to look about me to 
see a dozen subjects 
for poetry. See.’’ 

He pulled out of 
his pocket a time- 
table. It fell open 
to the Equipment 
of Trains. 

“T take, for the 
purpose of demon- 
stration, Train No. 
5—The Lehigh Lim- 
ited. Coaches, Phil- 
adelphia to Bethle- 
hem; Bethlehem to 


eR eran 


DRAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS 


(Continued from Page 36) 


Buffalo. There is subject enough; what a 
beautiful phrase: Bethlehem to Buffalo! 


“Nightly the crowded coaches go 
From Bethlehem to Buffalo; 
After the weary night of riding 
They stand all day upon a siding, 
And Number Six returns with them 
From Buffalo to Bethlehem. 
Again they brave the sleet and snow 
From Bethlehem to Buffalo; 
They glide in gentle swanlike guise 
On creosoted hardwood ties. 
They leave again at eight PM. 
From Buffalo for Bethlehem; 
And so they shuttle to and fro a 


“T think I get the idea,’’ interrupted the 
young poet. “And yet it doesn’t quite sat- 
isfy me. There is beauty in the thought of 
the coaches weaving back and forth upon 
the loom of Time from Bethlehem to Buffalo. 
But there is no passion. It is not like 
Romeo and Juliet, for instance.” 

“Ah, but remember that the meaning of 
Romeo and Juliet is Doom; Shakspere 
sang of the Doom that lowered over Ve- 
rona; let your duty be to sing of the Doom 
that moves its puppets in, let us say, 
Chicago!”’ 

“Nothing rimes with Chicago.” 

“You are indeed a young poet.” The old 
poet, catching his inspiration from a passing 
freight, lifted up his voice: 


““As Juliet and Romeo 
Went to their doom long, long ago, 
So now do many a sheep and hog go 
Doomward, Owego to Chicago!” 


“Tt is impressive; it is, in its way, beau- 
tiful,”” admitted the younger poet. ‘But it 
is impersonal. Give me a theme from life, 
the struggle of the human soul.” 

“Look about you!’’ commanded the 
elder poet. ‘This dining car throbs with 
the struggle of human souls. Nay, look no 
further than across the aisle.’”” He lowered 
his voice. ‘‘ You perceive that couple? No- 
tice how sullenly they face each other; he 
saws at his baked apple almost savagely, as 
one in whom are pent great storms of emo- 
tion. She trifles with an éclair daintily, 


“Eph, Don’t You Ever Think of Goin’ to Work?” “I'm Thinkin’ About it Now. 
I’m Tryin’ to Figger Out a Way to Git My Dog a J-b in the Movies" 


with an elaborate pretense of calm, [ 
asks for the sugar; she pushes it towh 
him, as if grudgingly. He is about to 
dress her; no, he thinks better of it; 
glowers fiercely at his plate. There 
theme; mark my words, there is a yo\s 
couple who have suffered bitterly togetl; 
She married him no doubt for his me 
now his fierce, narrow, self-containe 
sets her teeth on edge; she hung 
freedom, but in public she must b 
none of her misery. He is racked and 
ated by her scorn; he is consumed 
passion to recapture the bird that flut 
out of his hand; it is too late, too 
At this moment the lady paid her 
and retired rearward to the Pullma 
the young man, still scowling, paid 
and walked forward to the day co 
“TI think I could use that theme,” s| 
the young poet reflectively. 
“A fat chance!” cried the old poet, usin, — 
colloquialism. “I’m going to use it mysel|’ 
Which, as you perceive, he did. 
—Morris Bishop 


Shoes 


Ve UR French-heeled shoes are ultra ne, 
They do become you charmingly, 
Although I think they pinch your feet 
And cramp your toes alarmingly. — 
But what of that? You dance and smile 
And smile and dance in spite of it. 
The style’s a most befitting style; 
The pain—you can make light of it. 


Your French-heeled shoes—in various tints 
Are bound to win some fella like 
The well-known fairy-story prince; ia 

Your feet are Cinderella-like. I 
For though men talk of sense in dress 

With manner grave, meticulous, 
They fall for fashions more or less 

Exquisitely ridiculous. } 


Your French-heeled shoes I love to see | 
In all their gay fragility; 
No shoes much daintier could be 
Or of less durability. 
I’ve told you time and time again 7 
That you look sweet and smart in them; | 
But oh, how sha: 
those heels a’ 
when | 
You walk uponn 
heart in ther 


—Berton Braley. | 


The Fox Who 
Jumped 


N White Fa 
dwelt a youthf. 
fox— | 
In other matters o| 
thodox— | 
Who moved his cla 
to tears or laught 
By jumping first an' 
thinking after. | 
He jumped fo 
grouse, and butte 
trunks; ! 
He jumped fo 
"chucks, and cap 
tured skunks; 
In short, this fox wa. 
always bumping | 
His head by injudi) 
cious jumping. 
One day he met « 
porcupine 
On whom he vainlh| 
hoped to dine; 
He jumped withow 
premeditation 
To seize its cauda 
termination— ; 
Which means, I trusi 
you comprehend, — 
To grab the quill 
pig’s latter end; | 
But tails of poreu-\ 
pines are prickly: 
The wounded foxlin 
perished quickly. 
His friends interred 
his mortal half 


Lost Illusions 
AndRashlyJumping 
at Conclusions. — 
—A, Guiterman. 
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Power To Pull Out— 
Speed on the Road! 


Watch for the GMC trucks on the next 
excavating job! 


Notice how easily they haul their full load of 
earth up the steep incline to the street—un- 
aided by cable or team. | 


Then check up with the driver on the number 
of loads they haul each day. You will find 
them as speedy as they are powerful. 


For, equipped with the famous GMC Two 
Range Transmission, GMC Trucks multiply 
the power of an engine, of economical size, 
into pull at the wheels that will take them 
up any grade or out of any mud where wheels 
can get traction. And, by a shift of a lever, 
also provide as fast a road speed as safety 
permits. 


This combination of speed and pulling power 
—built into GMC Trucks—their rugged 
dependability and their operating economy, 
all make them money-makers for haulers 
everywhere. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


In the Dominion of Canada 
General Motors Truck Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 


General Motors Trucks 
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—because it was once a custom 
in Northern Europe that néwly 
wedded couples should drink mead 
(wine made from honey) for a 
“moon,” or 27 days. In the new 
home, or any home, 


Iodine 


is one of the first requirements for 
wounds, burns and sprains. 


Puretest [odine is made for the most ex- 
acting uses of the medical profession. It 
ranks among the strongest germ-killers 
known to science. 


Whenever you suffer a cut or scratch, 
paint it freely with Puretest Iodine to 
prevent infection and quicken healing. 


Puretest Iodine is excellent also for taking 
the soreness out of insect bites and deep- 
seated inflammation. 


lodine 
 Wwith- 
& ‘Glass 
Applicator 
oaks ‘s020 
[ese 
i Germicide 


Glass Applicator 
| BE 3020 Tr lodine U.S.P E 
DOTE Getina 1 SONTAINS 81 PRR CENT ALCUMO 


Roteweaed | CAUTION gia po 
z= 
—, 
“ : 


One of 200 Puretest preparations for 
health and hygiene. Every item the best 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


SOLD AT 10,000 


exall 


Drug Stores 


There is one in your town. 
© 1924 v. dD. co. 
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paint that was being served in that par- 
ticular emporium was 1914 Cedarbrook or 
1914 anything else, then Abraham Lincoln 
was a Turk. 

The average price of the good old prewar 
stuff that one gets in Tijuana vacillates 
between fifty and seventy-five cents a 
drink. A cocktail usually costs seventy- 
five cents, especially in the more respect- 
able saloons where gentlemen are expected 
to refrain from expectorating on the floor; 
and the conventional-sized bottle of beer 
nicks the bank roll for the same amount. 

Persons who’ are familiar with the in- 
gredients of Tijuana gins and whiskies fre- 
quently restrict their steady drinking to the 
powerful Mexican drink known as tequila, 
on the grounds that it is cheaper than 
whisky and gin; and that when one buys 
tequila he gets tequila. This argument is a 
reasonable one if a person likes tequila; but 
those who have just had the pleasure of 
sampling it for the first time have fre- 
quently been heard to express the wish 
that the bartender had substituted hydro- 
chloric acid or hair tonic in its place. 

All this sort of conversation is a base 
canard; for tequila is not a noticeably un- 
pleasant drink when consumed in the man- 
ner that has been adopted by those who 


-know it best; while its effect on those who 


drink it is about that which is expected by 
those who make its manufacture profitable. 


How to Drink Tequila 


Tequila is usually served with a saucer of 
sliced lemon and a salt shaker. One picks 
up a slice of lemon, salts it generously, pops 
it into his mouth and chews it vigorously. 
While the mouth and eyes are still puckered 
from the effects of the lemon, one picks 
up his glass and hastily empties his tequila 
into himself, after which he gasps a little, 
blinks his eyes three or four times and 
indulges in a convulsive shiver. 

This is the Mexican method of drinkinty 
tequila, and although Americans have 
experimented industriously with other 
methods they have never discovered one 
that would cloak the slightly sour taste of 
the tequila so effectively as lemon sprinkled 
with salt. It is possible that the taste could 
be killed by burning feathers in the mouth 
before and after each drink; but this 
would probably fail to be as popular with 
the bystanders, and it would also be messier. 

The Mexicans say that tequila is an 
excellent remedy for insomnia, and this is 
corroborated by the statements of the lead- 
ing Tijuana bartenders, who readily admit 
that five or six stiff jolts of tequila will put 
a person to sleep so effectively that it takes 
a physician to know whether he is asleep or 
dead. 

Tequila is made by distilling the Mexican 
wine known as mescal, while mescal in 
turn is made from cactus leaves. It is 
perhaps fortunate that barbed-wire fences 
are not common in Mexico, for if the 
Mexicans can accomplish such surprising 


| results with cactus, it is highly probable 


that they could chop up the barbed wire, 
make it into a wine, and distill from it an 
even more powerful drink than tequila. 

Tijuana’s business activities may be said 
to start around noon each day, although 
each day’s business technically starts at 
the end of the night before. Just when the 
night ends is a cause for heated controversy, 
however; for the gentleman who wabbles 
out of Tijuana in the general direction of 
the United States at two o’clock in the 
morning under the impression that he has 
made a highly successful night of it is 
frequently jeered heartlessly for a piker 
and a quitter by other gentlemen who at 
seven o’clock in the morning will still be 
clinging affectionately to the bar and telling 
each other earnestly that this cer’nly is a 
fine large night. 

So far as can be discovered, no Tijuana 
saloon has ever bothered to install a front 
door; so they stay open with as much 
energy and persistence as the Hoosac 
Tunnel. But from six in the morning 
until shortly before noon there is little 
activity on Tijuana’s main thoroughfare. 
Occasionally a gentleman who has fallen 
down between two of the saloons during the 
preceding evening staggers out into the sun- 
light, hunts fruitlessly through his pockets 
and drags himself away dejectedly. And 
occasionally, too, a bleary-eyed person may 
be seen peering incredulously into saloon 
after saloon, as though unable to convince 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


himself that he hadn’t consumed all the 
liquor in the world on the preceding eve- 
ning. Down one of the town’s five side 
streets a cow scratches her back contem- 
platively against the front elevation of a 
particularly evil dance hall, and a few 
Yaqui Indian soldiers lean against the front 
of the so-called fort on another side street 
and drowsily observe the convulsive twitch- 
ings of the dogs that sleep in the dust in the 
fort’s front yard. 

The fort, incidentally, is the one thing in 
Tijuana that in any way curtails the com- 
plete freedom of Americans who have come 
to the town to do exactly as they durn 


please. The Mexicans wish it distinctly 


understood that they don’t care to have 
any visiting Americans take photographs 
of it. Just why this should be is not 
definitely known. It is not a particularly 
impressive fort; and one three-inch shell 
properly placed should make it look like 
a pile of road-building material. But in 
deference to the wishes of the Mexicans, no 
cameras are unlimbered in its vicinity. 
The effect that this restriction might have 
on liberty-loving Americans under certain 
conditions is not known. Fortunately one 
can purchase postcard photographs of the 
fort in nearly every Tijuana saloon, so 


that visitors have’so far failed to take um=" 


brage at this infringement on their per- 
sonal liberties. ; : 


Around noontime the visiting suckers — 
begin to trickle into town; and simultane- 


ously small Mexican. boys appear in front 
of the saloons with trays full of a Mexican 
delicacy known as tostados. The tostado 
is a thin cake or tortilla on which has been 
placed a lettuce leaf, some red beans, a few 
sliced radishes, a few bits of onion and one 
or two vegetable fragments. Over this is 
sprinkled a liberal amount of grated cheese 
made from goats’ milk; and over every- 
thing is poured chili sauce. The new ar- 
rivals buy heavily of these, poise them 
delicately in their left hands and walk in 
and out of saloons, dripping bits of them 
all over themselves, and occasionally blow- 
ing fragments of goats’-milk cheese flavored 
with onion onto innocent bystanders. The 
tostado is an excellent confection for work- 
ing up a raging thirst; so as soon as a few 
trays of tostados have been wolfed down, 
the day’s drinking begins in earnest. 

It should be understood that Tijuana is 
not by any means a resort that is visited 
solely by great coarse men. In many cases 
father and mother and Baby Clara roll 
down from the ranch in the good old 
flivver; and when father and mother drift 
into the San Francisco Bar for a shot of 
red-eye, Baby Clara is lifted up and seated 
on the bar, so that she can get an eyeful of 
the proceedings and be out of harm’s way. 


At the Race Track 


All the other drinkers express themselves 
freely to the effect that Baby Clara is the 
cutest little blankety-blanked rascal that 
they ever saw, and they make a point of 
coming up and poking their fingers into 
her cheeks and breathing tequila fumes into 
her face, all of which is enough to create a 
cozy, homy atmosphere in any barroom. 

The morning drinking at Tijuana is of 
a comparatively mild and introspective 
nature. The drinkers slowly make the 
rounds, or as much of the rounds as press 
of duties will permit, starting at the Last 
Chance Saloon at one end of Main Street, 
and proceeding through the Cantina Vernon, 
the Savoy Café, the Log Cabin Bar, the 
Nuevo Palacio, the Tivoli Bar, the Anchor 
Bar, Booze’s Place, the Red Mill, the Office 
Bar, and so on, pausing ever and anon to 
lay a small wager on a crap table or to take 
a whirl at a gambling machine. 

Early in the afternoon there is a general 
exodus from the exotic and alcoholic atmos- 
phere of: Old Town to the airier purlieus of 
the race track; but by five o’clock in the 
afternoon an eager crowd has again returned 
to the bright lights and the fragrant odors of 
Saloon Row, and there is wassail in every 
establishment, both great and small. 

From every saloon on Main Street come 
the hectic strains of a jazz orchestra or a 
jazz piano. In the doorways of the dingier 
and smellier saloons on the side streets 
stand little clumps of somewhat under- 
dressed ladies who lure the passer-by with 
honeyed words delivered in the same mel- 
lifluous timbre that characterizes the vocal 
efforts of the Marseilles ladies who devote 


‘lacked the conventional hatchet, he | ght 


their days to shouting the excellen; , 
nice fresh sea urchins, snails, musse gp) 
other low-life sea food. 

Though one is naturally loath to a), 
slightingly of any member of the 8 tle 
sex, it should be remarked in the ini 
of science and truth that if one neec| ¢) 
split himself a mess of kindling WOO and 


easily accomplish his purpose by subs i. 
ing the faces of any of these hoar Vice). 
inhabitants of Tijuana’s side streets, 
Probably one of the greatest con | 
the world is furnished by Tijua 
streets at sunset; for as one stands ; jh. 
end of a street he has on one side of hij ‘hy 
broad and silent expanses of the ¢ a; 
fading away into a lavender dusk, n¢ 
on the other side the glaring lights nd 
the wild yells and the blaring jazz be ym 
from a jumble of alcohol palaces j9; 
wouldn’t have been out of place in Dz ¢'s 
Inferno. : 
__ There are hula dancers to divert th ye 
in many of the Main Street retreats; jy; 
other forms of entertainment, aside ym 
liquid refreshment, gambling machine: nd 
the débutantes who receive a percentay on 
every sucker they lead to the bar, ari oy 
and far between. 


A Profitable Enterprise 


_No matter how great the activiti: in 
Old’Town may be, the activities in he 
exclusive little clump of buildings nea he 
border—the race track, Monte Carlo nd 
Sunset Inn—are always equally great 

The Tijuana race track is said to |e 
the distinction of employing more bre >n- 
down gamblers, prize fighters and 
beens of the sporting fraternity than ny 
other organization known to man. Mc oi 
these has-beens appear to earn their m ey 
by merely standing around; and a oy 
confess to being in the position of thild 
darky who walked up and down the jl- 
road trains in a certain station, rappin on 
the car wheels with a little hammer. 1 
was approached one day by an offici: of 
the company, and stated, in answer | a 
question, that he had been engaged in iis 
particular form of labor for fourteen yi's. 
“And what is the idea of tapping he 
wheelsthat way?’’ asked the official. “Be ,” 
replied the wheel tapper frankly, “dai 2d 
if I know!” 

That it is a profitable race track seen t¢ 
be demonstrated by the fact that it jy: 
two thousand dollars a day for the ra 1 
privileges; and that it builds a new sch)}!- 
house each year for one of the town ii 
Lower California. : 

Many of the sporting gentry that e 
quent Tijuana view the future of ie 
Tijuana track with some pessimism; » 
it is their belief that the elaborate iw 
track that opens in Miami next winter Il 
draw all the horses from the big Eastn 
racing stables, and leave nothing for e 
Tijuana track except sand. 

Several trains a day carry the racy 
and drinking enthusiasts from San Dio 
to Tijuana and back again—for nobi/ 
lingers in Tijuana after he has comple! 
his day’s gambling and alcohol consun- 
tion. The trains are patrolled by gentlen! 
who claim to receive information straif: 
from the feed bag, and to hold daily c- 
verse with the horses as to their conditi: 
and for sums ranging from half a dollar t 
dollar they will impart this valuable infi’ 
mation to anybody at all. 

At the race track itself nobody ne 
endure a dull moment; for in addition 
betting on the six or eight races, one mM 
bulge up to a so-called glistening bar a 
imbibe freely, or secure extra action | 
tween races by betting on a wheel of fortu_ 
that is located beneath the grand stand. 

Those persons who have been sufficient 
unfortunate as to lose their entire capit) 
at the race track usually depart for Si 
Diego immediately after the races, unle| 
their physical condition is such that th 
are obliged to wander out on the desert 
order to sleep it off. Those who have w | 
at the races, however, usually repair ‘ 
once to the long low building that hous: 
Sunset Inn and Monte Carlo, and lo: 
all their winnings as well as all their oth: 
resources with the utmost expedition. | 

Sunset Inn occupies one half of the builc 
ing and Monte Carlo occupies the othe 
half; but a large portion of Sunset Inn 

(Continued on Page 54) — y 


“Look, Mike—and Daddy says it'll 
still be shiny when I'm a big girl” 


pee A 
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ie a flashing beauty. The clear, black 
brilliance all over this Jewett Brougham 
arrests attention everywhere. And this 
high-temperature baked enamel finish, per- 
fected for this Jewett Brougham, lasts for 
years. Re-painting days can be forgotten. 


This finish is superior to weather. Win- 
try blasts and summer suns have no appre- 
ciable effect upon its hard baked surface. 
All it needs is an occasional wash to make 
it shine like new. It is a 50,000-mile body 
finish, commensurate with Jewett’s rugged 
chassis endurance. 


Think of such a smart enclosed car—a 
Jewett Six through and through—for only 
$1325. A manufacturing triumph, indeed! 


Here’s the unusual feature of this 
Brougham body construction. Each of the 
several steel body panels is dipped three 
times in finest black enamel, and baked 
three times at high temperature—with a 
rub after each coat—then fastened to the 
staunch hardwood body frame. Wood, 
because wood absorbs vibration, reduces 
noise to nil. 


Both front seats fold forward. Easy en- 
trance and exit, either side. Rear seat is 
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generously wide for three adults. Lots of 
leg room for the tallest. Interior is taste- 
fully done in fawn-colored velour. 


A beautiful closed car in appearance— 
a beauty in performance, for it is a thor- 
oughbred Jewett with full s0-horsepower 
Paige-built motor. Jewetts go from 2 to 60 
miles an hour, or more, in high. Pick up 
from 5 to 25 miles an hour in 7 seconds, in 
high. Take most every hill in high. Rarely 
do you change gears, and then it is simple. 
Even change from high to second at 30 miles 
an hour—quietly! Women say it is “a 
dream to drive’ and Jewett’s rugged 
strength gives them every confidence. 


Truly, this Jewett Brougham is unusual. 
A quality car in ruggedness, looks and per- 
formance, for only $1325. It is the enthusi- 
astic choice of buyers who delight in dis- 
tinctive power and proven dependability, 
and next want smart style and lasting good 
looks—a brilliant, lasting finish that en- 
dures beyond all expectation. 


Drive this beautiful Brougham yourself. 
Let your wife drive it. It’s a smart setting 
for any family—a big six performer at the 
price of cars having less powerand strength. 

[626] 
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5-Passenger BROUGHAM 


$1325 
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Baked Enamel Finish—Jewett Quality and Power 


Roomy Comfort 


FRONT SEAT REAR SEAT 
Leg room Width Leg room Width 
inches inches inches. inches 


Coupe 40 45 - ~ 
Brougham40 Two—18% 44 46% 


Sedan 40 46 46 46% 
Touring 42 44 46 46% 


All Jewett models are as roomy as larger, cumber- 
some cars. Sit in them. Drive them. Ride in them. 


Touring $1065 Brougham $1325 
Sedan $1495 Coupe $1250 
De Luxe Touring $1220 
De Luxe Sedan $1695 


Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 
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IGNITION SYSTEM for FORDS 


The new. Delco Ignition System for Ford 
cars furnishes a hot, accurately timed spark 
that makes the engine run smoothly both at 
low speeds in traffic and at high speeds on 
the road. 


This Ignition Distributor is of Standard 
Delco type and quality—the same quality 
that makes Delco electrical equipment the 
choice of the majority of the builders of 
America’s finest motor cars. 


The Delco Ignition Distributor makes it 
possible to start your Ford easily ih rain, 
snow or cold. 


It provides an automatic spark advance. 


It has a quickly accessible and easily 
operated timing adjustment. 


It permits carrying all ignition wiring 
overhead. 


It reduces repair costs. 


It is quickly and easily installed in place of 
the present Ford timer. 


Its cost is $13—with Delco Ford Coil, $5.50 
extra. Both prices include tax. 


The added vim and pep that this new Delco 
Ignition System will provide your Ford 
will surprise and delight you. 


For full information see your nearest dealer 
or write direct to United Motors Service, 
Detroit, national service representatives for 
The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co. 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
devoted to a restaurant in which the eye is 
soothed by spotless napery and glittering 
crystal, whereas Monte Carlo is devoted 
exclusively to rough-and-tumble gambling 
devoid of any little niceties and refinements. 

The gambling room at Sunset Inn adjoins 
the restaurant. It caters to the more 
refined elements that visit Tijuana—movie 
actors from Hollywood, real-estate dealers 
from all parts of Southern California, boot- 
leggers, confidence men, tourists out on 
slumming expeditions, and so on. There is 
a carpet on the floor, and the walls are 
devoid of reminders that no checks will be 
eashed, and there are several gambling 
tables for roulette, crap and twenty-one. 

It is a long time between courses at 
Sunset Inn; and after the patrons have 
slid three or four cocktails into themselves 
and followed them with half a bottle of 
sauterne on top of nothing more filling 
than half a dozen oysters, it is no more than 
reasonable for them to suppose that they 
should easily be able to make the price of 
the dinner by dropping a few berries on red 
or black. By the time the third course has 
arrived, everyone who plays on this basis 
is looking for someone to cash a check. 

Instead of using counters at the gam- 
bling tables, as do the ordinary gambling 
resorts, the Sunset Inn tables use nothing 
but silver dollars. A casual glance at the 
Tijuana tables is enough to convince any- 
one that at least two-thirds of the available 
supply of American cartwheels has been 
concentrated at Tijuana. The idea of using 
silver dollars as a gambling basis is an 
excellent one for the three czars of gam- 
bling; for so long as anybody finds himself 
in the vicinity of a gambling table with a 
silver dollar in his pocket the impulse to 
make it into two or four dollars must be 
obeyed. The silver dollar seems to have 
more of a hypnotic effect on gamblers than 
does a dollar chip. 


Odds in Favor of the Bank 


Business in Sunset Inn is usually rather 
dull by comparison with that which goes 
on at Monte Carlo. Monte Carlo is, of 
course, named after the celebrated Euro- 
pean gambling resort of that name; and 
to do so is about as reasonable as would 
have been the naming of Teapot Dome 
after Mont Blane. In place of the mural 
paintings of naked women that decorate 
the walls and ceilings of the true Monte 
Carlo, the Tijuana Monte Carlo uses signs 
reading ‘“‘Exchange Your Silver for Cur- 
rency at Office’; ‘‘Warning: Do Not 
Attempt to Carry Liquor Into the United 
States: Penalty, Arrest and Confiscation 
of Auto”; ‘““No Cheques Cashed”’; and so 
on. But what the Tijuana Monte Carlo 
lacks in esthetic touches it more than 
makes up in gambling facilities. 

Early in March, 1924, the opportunities 
that it offered. to the eager gambler con- 
sisted of two large poker games, two wheels 


GLIMPSES OF OUR GOVERN 


almost blindly. Questions and answers are 
freely used in hearings, and much is gained 
by them, but thus far our Congress refuses 
to avail itself directly of experience. The 
men who know are never present when ap- 
propriation bills are on passage. Further- 
more, many appropriation laws are enacted 
with a small minority of the House present. 
It takes a navy bill or some special subject 
to bring out a quorum to vote on appropria- 
tions. 

In the fall of each year every government 
service makes up its estimates of the funds 
it will need in the coming fiscal year. That 
is to say, it estimates in October what it 
will require during the year which is to 
begin on the first day of the following July. 
It is thus making a project for its financial 
future to cover a period ending twenty 
months ahead. No part of the money in- 
cluded in these estimates will be available 
for eight months unless a special provision 
“to be immediately available” is inserted 
in the appropriations act, and that occurs 
rarely. 

These estimates, so far as my own experi- 
ence forms a guide, were very carefully 
worked out in the several bureaus and were 
thoroughly reviewed with me by the chief 
of each service. I made changes in them, 
both additions and subtractions, as seemed 
wise, signed them, and so became respon- 
sible for them. They were sent to the 
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of fortune, three chuck-a-luck layouts, eight 
roulette wheels, eight crap tables and 
twelve games of twenty-one. | 

A day or two later, at high noon on a hot 
March Sunday, the mob of people that 
was struggling to bet its money on the 
available tables was so large that the 
management was preparing to put into 
commission three more roulette wheels, 
two more crap tables, two more twenty-one 
games and another chuck-a-luck outfit. 
There were more than a thousand people in 
the room; and it was a tough-looking 
crowd, made up of fat ladies, slim ladies, 
painted ladies, old ladies, bums, touts, 
moochers, laborers, movie actors, jockeys, 


‘detectives, ranchers and most of the dregs 


of Southern California, with a few children 
thrown in for good measure. Many were 
drunk and most were gambling or strug- 
gling to get near enough to the tables to 
gamble. 

Of the thousand or more that were in 
that room at noon on Sunday, probably 
eight hundred lost every cent they had 
within two hours’ time. The crowds kept 
pouring across the border into Tijuana all 
through the day and early evening; and 
most of them went back across the border 
broke. 

The enormous amount of money left 
each year in Tijuana and its sister sporting 
town of Mexicali by the ranchers and work- 
men of the Imperial Valley and the coast 
district between San Diego and Los Angeles 
has caused the business men and bankers of 
Southern California to emit wild howls of 
rage. At a conservative estimate the resi- 
dent suckers of Southern California leave 
more than fifteen million dollars a year 
with the gamblers and dive keepers of 
Mexicali and Tijuana; and these figures do 
not take into account the large amounts 
that are left by tourists. 

Many people are fond of saying that all 
the gambling games at Tijuana are crooked. 
There is little reason to think that this is 
so. The percentage in favor of the house is 
so large that there is no necessity for 
crooked games. Nobody who plays them 
for any length of time has a chance of 
departing with anything more substantial 
in his pockets than a few flecks of lint and 
some scattered flakes of cigarette tobacco. 

The Casino at the French Monte Carlo 
is supposed to have gaming tables whose 
accuracy and honesty are above suspicion. 
The chief stand-by of the French Monte 
Carlo is roulette; and the French roulette 
wheels have thirty-six numbers and one 
zero. When the zero turns up, practically 
all bets on the board go to the house. On 
this percentage the Casino at the French 
Monte Carlo maintains all the schools, 
churches, roads, government, army, police 
force and what not of the entire princi- 
pality of Monaco. The Tijuana Monte 
Carlo uses roulette wheels which have not 
only a zero but a double zero as well; and 
whenever either of them turns up, the 
house rakes in practically every bet. 
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President, who also approved them— 
usually a formal matter—and caused them 
to be forwarded through the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 

In the cabinet both the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury would often urge 
that great care be given to keeping the esti- 
mates down to the lowest limit consistent 
with the good of the public service, and 
these cautions were heeded. On two occa- 
sions the President definitely asked that 
increases of salaries be omitted from our 
current estimates. This was far from pleas- 
ant to me, for some of my men were sadly 
underpaid. Frequently one of the cabinet 
would at such times speak of something he 
deemed important or of some demand from 
the public for increased outlay, and it would 
be discussed freely from the point of view 
of all the departments. Of course none of 
the independent services got the benefit 
of such discussions. Whether for better or 
worse they never had or could have part 
in any cabinet conferences, unless it were 
indirectly through the President himself. 
Usually they were quite left out of the run- 
ning so far as consideration of government 
affairs by the cabinet was concerned. This 
was natural and inevitable. No one was 
responsible for them. No one was their 
spokesman. In all cabinet councils their 
voice was silent. 
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The percentage in favor of the housig 
even higher in twenty-one, chuck-a-luck , 
crap than in the Tijuana roulette witht, 
zero and double zero. Chuck-a-luck, wih 
is played with three dice in a cage, is jp 
worst of all. The cage is revolved for jp 
purpose of shaking the dice, during w)}, 
one bets on any or all of six numis 
ranging from one to six to correspond y } 
the dots on the faces of the dice. If \. 
number on which one bets turns up on y 
one of the three dice, the better wins. 
looks like an easy game to beat, and ¢ 
can prove by simple arithmetic that 
person who bets. carefully on it can « 
tainly win. If, after figuring heavily, ¢ 
plays he discovers that there must he 
been something wrong with his figures, s\ 
the house has won all his money. 


The Fate of System Players 


Nearly everyone who plays at the Fre 
Monte Carlo plays a system based on e 
even chances. In the long run nobody ¢ 
wins at these systems; but it is the met d 
of play at which one has the greatest cha e 
of keeping in the game for a long time. ¢ 
Tijuana, however, systems are as rare s 
mastodon steaks. Everyone plays 5 
hunches; and Tijuana hunches alws 
result in the huncher rushing around wil y 
in search of someone who will cash a ehi;, 
or going home broke. i 

Last March two young men showed p 
in Tijuana with a roulette system that /d 
been figured out by the captain of a sail g 
vessel during the long and inactive day) f 
an ocean voyage. According to the ‘0 
young men, this system couldn’t los- 
which is the belief that is held by upwi|s 
of 197,000 system players at the Freh 
Monte Carlo; and they proposed to ors 1- 
ize a stock company to operate it on a lize 
scale—which is the idea that comes ¢'h 
year to a flock of system hounds who r se 
money in London and Paris and lose ijl] 
at Monte Carlo a little later in the coise 
of demonstrating the infallibility of in 
systems. So the two young men startei\o 
play their system at the Tijuana Mce 
Carlo, and instantly every detective d 
bouncer in the place prowled around tin 
and watched them and glowered at thh, 
and generally behaved as though the jo 
young men were carrying out a dark. 
nefarious plot to ruin all three of the ¢j/s 
of Tijuana gambling, as well as all t 
employes. Yet, if these young men :> 
ceeded in leaving Tijuana with money) 
their pockets—and the betting wad 
normally be about five to one against | 
such possibility—they are among the 1 
who have ever done so. 

If Barnum could only stand on the 
ternational border around closing time‘) 
watch the suckers coming home from } 
juana with empty pockets and wah} 
legs, he might even go so far as to say tit 
there are ten born every fifth of a seccl, 


instead of one every minute. a 


MENT ~~ 


But let us follow the estimates after tl 
reach the Capitol. They came into the ¢2 
of the clerk of the Appropriations Cc- 
mittee unless, indeed, they covered si- 
jects within the scope of the numer3 
other committees that then functioned - 
dependently. In such cases, of course, tl’ 
went to the clerk of the committee ! 
charge. : ey 

But as in connection with my own W(: 
they always went to the Appropriatic 
Committee, let us follow their fortwi} 
there, remembering that the office of tli 
committee was. working whether Congr’ 
was or was not in session. a.) 

The clerk of that committee is an 1; 
portant functionary who holds a posit!) 
of great delicacy and influence. The dete’ — 
of committee procedure are largely in 
hands and it is in his power to do much) 
help or hinder. It was wise to keep ont 
best of terms with him. I hasten to sé) 
however, lest this be misunderstood, th) 
these officials, one after another of bo 
parties, were uniformly discreet, loyal 2 
fair. ; 

I have never heard the least improp| 
ety laid at their door. Frequently th 
could adjust matters of routine, fix tim) 
for hearings, correct oversights, note es 
planations and arrange similar things 
were important. 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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LONSTANTLY IMPROVED 
BUT NO YEARLY MODELS 


Dodge Brothers Motor Car retains its 
basic design year after year. 


Improvements are made constantly, 
but there are no radical, annual 
changes. 


This policy protects owners from 
the rapid depreciation-loss which 
invariably attends the periodic an- 
nouncement of new types. 


It also enables Dodge Brothers to 
effect an appreciable saving in 
manufacture; and this saving is faith- 
follyereturned sto. tne buyer itt the 
form of surplus value. 


Donse BrotHEerRS DetrTRoIT 


Donse Brothers Motor ComMeany LimitT=D 
WALKERVILLE ONTARIO 


gett ita ey 
$e 
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seemed as if his task were 
endless. For Peter was after 
just one thing—a blend of milk 
chocolate that was perfect. 


And finally he got it! 


From scores of varieties of 

cocoa beans, only six go into 

Peter’s—and only the fifest 

| grades of these. And the milk 

is fresh and pure daily— 

fii blended into the rich choco- 
late within 24 hours. 


| A perfect blend—smooth 


Over and over and again—it 


i and rich—a fine, rare flavor 
that only Peter’s has. 


It’s a secret process—this 
Peter’s blend. Only experi- 
enced foremen thoroughly 
trained in Swiss methods have 
charge of the work. 


Peter’s is different—dis- 
tinctive—good. You'll like 
the fine rare flavor of it. 


Send 20 cents for the famous 
PETER’S assortment package— 
blain — almond — croquettes. 
Lamont, Corliss and Company, 
129 Hudson St., New York, N.Y. 


\Peter's 


MILK CHOCOLATE 
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Today the estimates go to the Budget 
Bureau first and there are discussed and re- 
vised. From there they go to the Appro- 
priations Committee. But it should be 
noted carefully that the budget system, as 
we now have it, has no faintest control over 
Congress. Either the House or the Senate 
can ignore it, and in fact each does ignore 
it when it chooses. Nor can the Budget 
Bureau restrain in the least degree the free 
action of Congress in originating appropria- 
tions independently. Such appropriations 
have been made more than once. Our 
budget, therefore, is not a controlling factor 
but an advisory one. In the strict sense of 
the word as it is used in other lands, our 
budget is not a true budget, but merely a 
carefully revised estimate. It is good within 
a limited field, but its power has been over- 
estimated. Furthermore, a tactical mistake 
has been made in putting it under the di- 
rection of military men. They have been 
earnest and conscientious, but good judg- 
ment would have diluted its official atmos- 
phere with men more naturally in sympathy 
with the civilian services. 

But something is going on in the office 
of the Appropriations Committee where we 
left those estimates which are our demand 
for financial food during the coming fiscal 
year. They arrive in the committee’s hands, 
let us say, in October. Final action upon 
them may be taken by Congress in Decem- 
ber. Meanwhile important work is done. 
The estimates during this period are put 
into the tentative form of such a bill as the 
committee will in time report to the House 
of Representatives, and are printed in a 
large flat book with very wide margins. 
The estimates of former years are investi- 
gated and the appropriations then made for 
the same service are examined, and careful 
notes are prepared of both. The record of 
the statements made at former hearings 
before the committee is consulted. In all 
these historical matters the work of the 
committee’s staff is thorough. The sub- 
committee before which we are soon to ap- 
pear may or may not fully understand our 
work, but they know accurately what we 
said about it in the past and what sums we 
formerly asked and received. The sub- 
committee, having these facts before them, 
rejoices to catch an official in some incon- 
sistency, and not infrequently it succeeds. 


The Subcommittee Attitude 


All is now ready for the hearing before 
the particular subcommittee having our 
department appropriations in charge. We 
are given brief notice, and appear, ready for 
a long and vigorous cross-examination. At 
least it is wise to be ready. If not our 
shrift is short. We shall be told to come 
back better informed or else with a grim 
smile some notations are made on those 
wide margins I have mentioned which will 
have unpleasant results later. 

Appearance before these subcommittees 
was sometimes pleasant, sometimes not. I 
always went to the hearings and took an 
active part in them with my associates. 
My cabinet colleagues did not do so often. 
I never understood why they did not. It 
seemed my duty alike to Congress and to 
the department to bring both into as close 
contact as the system permitted. If the 
chairman is courteous all goes smoothly, no 
matter how searching the inquiry. The 
chairman was not always courteous, and on 
such occasions the hearing was a difficult 
experience, even an exasperating one. Some 
chairmen were fighters and in their pres- 
ence I have seen men badgered and in- 
sulted without any excuse. With others I 
met with nothing worse than pointed ques- 
tions which it was the duty of the subcom- 
mittee to ask. It is true, probably, that 
some bureau chiefs tried to put estimates 
through that were excessive. The com- 
mittees insisted that this was so and that 
they had constantly to be on guard against 
it. I never knew, however, one of my sub- 
ordinates to ask for anything in which I 
could not support him. Indeed, I was my- 
self responsible for the estimates, for I had 
signed them. 

We had stirring scraps at times in those 
hearings when the members of the subcom- 
mittees did not or would not believe our 
statements and did not fail to criticize both 
us and our demands. We had to take our 
own parts with great vigor. There was very 
pungent give and take. We were conscious 
that if we failed to convince those three or 
four men we should have no chance to have 
our case presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and an appeal to the Senate 
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through its Appropriations Committee was 
of doubtful wisdom. The House did not re- 
gard such action kindly unless there was 
some obvious necessity for it. 

One curious attitude was always encoun- 
tered. If the officials of a service had been 
very careful and by wise management had 
saved some of its appropriations for the 
previous year, no thanks were ever spoken, 
nor was such conduct thought commend- 
able. On the contrary, the official was 
charged with having made an excessive 
estimate the previous year and with having 
in that way deceived the committee. 
Among the first questions asked by the 
committee was usually “What was your 
unexpended balance last year?” If it was 
considerable it was thought a sound reason 
for allowing less this year, regardless of 
either the state of the work, the demands of 
the public or the cause of the saving. There 
could hardly’ be a more effective way of 
discouraging economy than this habitual 
attitude of the committee. Detailed steno- 
graphic notes were taken of all hearings, 
which were printed and made available to 
all interested. Of course much interesting 
talk occurred which was off the record. 

At last the hearings end; the weary offi- 
cials, tired with the annual contest, return 
to their several posts, wondering what will 
happen next. They do not find out until 
two further processes, both private, have 
taken place and the printed bill is reported 
in the House of Representatives for action. 
Up to the end of the hearings all is open and 
of public record. What next takes place is 
behind closed doors. We are now to find in- 
visible government in full operation. 

The first secret process is marking up the 
bill. A few men using their notes made dur- 
ing the hearings, and guided by the impres- 
sions derived from it as well as by records 
of the past, decide what shall be allowed for 
every phase of a department’s work. They 
actually decide, because the cases are few 
in which either the full committee or the 
House overrules them. Both the full com- 
mittee and the House have before them in 
the printed bill the visible decisions of the 
subcommittee, but the House, at least, does 
not know the invisible decisions, and these 
are many. By invisible decisions I mean the 
matter which the subcommittee omits. It 
may omit, it often does omit, items of im- 
portance to a department’s work, and no 
member of the House, when the bill comes 
up for passage, will be the wiser from any 
facts before him. It would be a very ex- 
perienced representative or one peculiarly 
well informed who could detect the absence 
of something of which he had no knowledge. 
Sometimes to meet this condition a depart- 
ment informs a friendly member of some- 
thing important in its estimates which is 
omitted from the bill, and so enables him 
to ask embarrassing questions. In ordinary 
practice, however, an executive department 
has no appeal to the full membership of 
the House; its financial fate rests with the: 
small group who make up the bill in the 
privacy of their own committee rooms. The 
House, of course, assumes that its respon- 
sible committee has done its work well and 
is reluctant to diverge from its report. The 
practical result, therefore, is that decisions 
concerning appropriations rest usually with 
a small group of men who work in secret. 


Clumsy and Costly 


This must be in a measure qualified by 
the fact that the bill thus made up by the 
subcommittee is submitted to the full com- 
mittee and approved by it before it is 
reported to the House. Yet, with rare excep- 
tions this is also not only a private but a 
perfunctory process. It is a second secret 
element in the sense of not being of public 
record, and ordinarily it does not materi- 
ally change the decisions of the subcom- 
mittee. I have, indeed, learned of odd cases 
in which the full committee acted on the 
made-up bill with unfortunate results, but 
this knowledge came to me not as of right 
or because it was a public matter, but be- 
cause a member was indignant and leaked. 

It has already been said that the system 
was at fault rather than the men who run 
it, and that on the whole, thanks to their 
earnest efforts, it does less harm than one 


would suppose. It remains to state some of - 


the bad results out of my own experience. 
The subcommittee ran in grooves which it 
was reluctant to leave. Any change was re- 
garded with suspicion and was deferred as 
long as possible. A new or unusual situa- 
tion required a lot of explaining, and it was 
always considered safe to do nothing. Con- 
sequently it frequently took several years 
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to educate the subcommittee to the } n; 
where a new course would be adopted. i, 
was usually without regard to the facts nd 
often in spite of them when clearly kn 
Personal prejudice against a particular }. 
cial or personal confidence in him play| 
controlling part at times, but the H gp 
did not know it. I have repeatedly en 
appropriations made because of faith 4 
man when the object sought was, toay 
the least, vague in the alleged mind oy 
some legislators. On the other hand I | ye 
seen funds which were needed for the 9. 
tection of life and property refused bec 3e 
an official stumbled or was obscure, em »- 
rassed or pugnacious in stating his case | 
ing the hearings. I have known omiss is 
from appropriation bills that the Hive 
would hardly have allowed had it been t- 
mitted to know about them, for they it 
an end to work that directly saved moi), 
and I have known also the chairman of |e 
full committee to give as his reasons fo) > 
fusing one appropriation facts that rel: q 
to quite another matter. The whole p> 
ess is clumsy, circuitous and costly, 't 
throws upon a few a responsibility thai] 
should bear. It estops the executive sid )f 
the Government from free contact with |e 
whole of the legislative side, and forces ¢ 
latter to act or to refuse to act witht 
knowing realities. } 
When one sees the free and open deb: s 
concerning what are called supply billin 
other lands, he is ashamed of the equivc\] 
and indirect processes we still em lee e 
carry separation to excess. We isolate C- 
gress from the facts. We inform a few 
far as questioning can take the place of :- 
perience, and at the same time we coniil 
the truth from the representatives of e 
people, and, of course, we suffer for i) 


Causes of Delay 


Can there be any sound reason for fort |- 
ding a department head from telling (¢ 
whole truth about his work to the wt'e 
Congress? Is it democracy or is it oligariy 
to forbid him access to the ear of Cong1's 
and to confine him to a selected sn|l 
group who decide whether Congress sl] 
or shall not hear what he desires in or r 
to do his work well? Is there something f 
which Congress is afraid when it refuses > 
bring spender face to face with provir 
and to give the chief executive officers f 
the nation a chance to be heard respect 
the work placed in their hands? Thus r 
we have preferred indirection and inve; - 
gation to open question and direct answ , 
but it seems inevitable that as time pas ; 
and the volume of work pressing on bc 
executive and legislative steadily increas , 
some much more simple method must = 
adopted than that we have thus far seen t 
to employ. 

Before leaving this phase of my theme: 
is right to explain that the Appropriatic; 
Committee cannot always be held aecou: 
able for the entire delay that takes place 
securing legislative sanction for executi: 
proposals. Any new proposition requil 
the enactment of two separate laws. 
namely, first an act of authorization, seco) 
an act of appropriation. Try the secoi 
upon the House of Representatives witho 
the first, and you run squarely against 
point of order which is inevitably sustaine 
Therefore, in our case, every new propos. 
had to be brought before the Committ 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce or tl 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fis! 
eries, and argued there. If that committ 
approved our request it reported out s 
authorizing bill which took its chance in tl 
Congressional mélée, but. was ultimate) 
almost sure to pass. Then and not till the| 
could we put it in our estimates for consi 
eration by the Appropriations Committe 

But do not imagine that authorizatic 
meant appropriation. On the contrary, 
had little quickening relation to it. Usuall 
months, sometimes years, intervened bé 
tween the two acts, and meantime wor 
waited and earnest officials grew wear), 
and those less faithful grew slack, and th 
people who know not the law fretted at in 
action, and more than once the price ¢ 
delay was paid in human lives. ie 

Appropriations were of three gener 
classes—specific, lump-sum and deficien 
The first gave in minute detail the pur 
for which the sums allowed might be used 
It fixed, for example, the number of char 
women who might be employed to cleat 
the Commerce Building, and their dails 
wages. Such bills allowed little or no discre 
tion. They were arbitrary and precise. — 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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Cars Factory Equipped 
with Gabriel Snubbers 


Cadillac Packard 
Pierce-Arrow Peerless 
Buick Chrysler 
Studebaker Hupmobile 
Jordan Willys-Knight 
Paige H.C.S. 
Kissel Cole 
Haynes Lafayette 
Auburn Apperson 
Case Davis 
Elcar Anderson 
Stevens Duryea Sterling-Knight 
‘Westcott Sayers 
Milburn Electric Riddle 
: King Columbia 
Stanley Steamer Hatfield 
Kelsey Henney 
European 
Crossley Morris Oxford 
Star Sava 
Miesse 


This great National endorsement is 
definite proof that Gabriel Snubbers 
are the World’s most successful 
spring control device ———_~ 


Balloon Tires — 
Gabriel 
nubbers 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street,Cleveland, Ohio 
Gabriel Manufacturing Co.of Canada, Toronto 
Sales G Service Everywhere 


Gabriel 
nubbers 


Greater Ri ding Comfort 
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Style 
incAthletics”? 


These Combinettes 
have tt 


N these days of semi- 
I public shower baths 
and locket-room dress- 
ing,even sointimatea 
thing as underweat 
is within the range 
of critical eyes. You'll 
have noteason to shun 
such observation if 
you're wearing a suit 
of Wilson Bro’s Combi- 
nettes. They'te style to 
the buttonholes and 
practical,too, with a 
knitted top to absorb 
perspiration,and loose- 
woven material below 
the waist for coolness 
and comfort. 


Tithe 

4 Combed cotton drop 
stitch top and 4riped 

madras below the waist- 

. line —$][75 
'  1§176— 
\ Fully fashioned combed 
cotton drop Sitch top 

with lower pottion of 


wide striped madras 
—$Qe0 
3576— = 


Mercerized drop Stitch 
fabric above the waist 
and below, cool Pyramid 


Cloth — $950 


CAlsk. the man behind the 


underwear counter 


Witbier CBrot 


MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF MEN'S 
FINE FURNISHINGS FOR 60 YEARS 


Hose, Belts, Garters, 
Cravats, Suspenders, 
Mufflers, Shirts, 
Pajamas, Nightshirts, 
Underwear, Handker- 
chiefs, Knit Gloves 


WILSON BRO’S, CHICAGO 
New York Peris 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 56) 

Lump-sum appropriations were different. 
They stated a total sum that might be used 
for a particular purpose, and placed certain 
limitations about it. Within these limits, 
however, an executive had some discretion, 
subject to certain general laws affecting all 
such expenditures. A case of this kind was 


aa the appropriation for commercial attachés. 


It gave freedom to arrange the salaries of 


| these men according to the importance of 


their work and the cost of living in the city 


| of their residence. 


Deficiency appropriations were in theory 
the result of emergencies involving some ex- 


3 | ceptional outlay, and were usually made to 


permit a bureau to continue work which 
otherwise might stop. We would get them 
occasionally when some tempest had played 
havoc with our field stations. But they could 
also be used to show a false economy and 
conceal a real expenditure. I have else- 
where told how a chairman once allowed me 
but a part of our regular appropriation for 
one bureau because he had to make the 
total of his bill small to show economy, say- 


ing to me to come around in December and 


he would allow the balance in a deficiency 
bill. He had a keen sense that December 
was after election but no very keen sense 
of putting me in the apparently unlawful 
position of exceeding my appropriation. 
Our Government is the oldest in its struc- 
ture of all the great powers, and few of the 
many who have revised their methods 
since we arranged ours have seen fit to fol- 
low us through. We are in reality trying to 
do a twentieth-century task with an 
eighteenth-century mechanism, and it is 


| small wonder that it creaks in its joints 


when strains are placed upon it for which 
it was never intended. These antiquated 
and circuitous methods which I have de- 
scribed are no necessary part of our insti- 
tutions, and other democracies long ago 
cast them aside. We overload our President 
and give our Vice President almost nothing 
to do. We choose a Congress and allow it 
to pass almost half its term before it as- 


' sembles in regular session, while men dis- 


carded by the people meanwhile legislate 
for them. We allow legislators to spend 
months in talk instead of weeks in work 
and become so interested in partisan poli- 


| tics that we lose sight of the one thing 
| politically needful, which is service. Living 


in glass houses, our legislators rejoice to 
throw stones among themselves, seemingly 
eager to rise not so much by their services 
to the country as by the reaction from the 
mistakes of their political foes. We spend 
time and money investigating some sur- 
mise while work waits, and we learn at 
great cost of money, time and effort, what 


| other governments get in an afternoon. 


The Urge for Fish Hatcheries 


Having been so serious thus far, may we 
not for a brief time turn to lesser things? 
The souls of congressmen yearned for fish 


hatcheries in their own districts, and bills 


to provide them came almost like falling 
leaves in autumn. It was truly amazing to 
behold the widespread influence of Izaak 
Walton over our national legislature. We 
had to adopt what was almost an antifish- 


_ hatchery policy lest we be overwhelmed 


with them, for we had fifty or more in reg- 
ular use. It would hardly do to put one on 
every river and pond throughout the land. 
Accordingly the chairman of the committee 


| to which these bills were referred would 


send them to us in batches. We would re- 
turn them, pointing out that there were 
already hatcheries running near the pro- 
posed new ones or that their needs could 
readily be supplied from others. We would 


| approve such as filled a gap in our system. 


The others fell by the wayside, or perhaps 


_ it would be more modern to say were sunk 


without trace. 

All this legislative activity arose from 
the local outlook of members anxious to 
do something for the district; in other 
words, desiring to mend their political 


_ fences with fish hatcheries. 


But since we have delved deeply into the 
labyrinth of congressional methods, it may 
be well to get a breath of mountain air and 
incidentally to learn how a box car pre- 
vented a miners’ strike and caused the 
restitution of stolen wages. Much about 
the government functions in Washington, 
though deeply important, lacks the obvious 
direct human touch. I always wanted to 
get far afield where there was less talk and 
more work, and you may not mind a brief 
glimpse of something more personal than 


| committee details. 
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We shall all agree in regretting that the 
wonderful protection our old Uncle Sam 
throws around his nephews and nieces is so 
little known. We see and hear the stern 
sides of law, but are not told how that same 
stern power guards us and gives security to 
our daily living. There would be less room 
for radical agitation if the kindly side of 
government were known. But while we are 
talking thus we find ourselves in our track 
scale-testing car and are off to the hills. 
Look about you, for the car is a novel one. 
It resembles a box freight car and if the 
bureau name on it were changed to that of 
a railroad, one might pass it by as but one 
of thousands. A closer look shows that one 
end is made of doors opening outward, and 
when these open all resemblance to other 
cars ceases. A powerful arm comes out 
carrying massive weights which when they 
are placed upon a large scale provide the 
means of testing its accuracy. The tech- 
nical staff which accompanies the car will 
tell you if you ask them that they are hunt- 
ing crooks. First they hunt scales that are 
crooks, and then they seek the crooks be- 
hind the scales. 


What the Scale Tests Found 


Coal mining is not easy work. Men do 
not choose it for its charm. It is dirty, dan- 
gerous labor and the law therefore throws 
safeguards around it. Coal miners perform 
a necessary public service and employers 
are doubly disloyal who cheat them out of 
their wages. The car is crossing the Alle- 
ghanies because charges are made that 
something is wrong with the scales in the 
coal district over there.The miners, who 
are paid by the ton, believe themselves de- 
frauded and have threatened a strike. It is 
postponed pending inquiry into the facts 
by the scientific crew of the testing car on 
which you are a passenger. 

This is what they found: ‘Serious errors 
of use were common, not a single scale ex- 
amined being within the tolerance altow- 
able; moreover, important errors were in 
every case in favor of the operator. One 
scale was out of balance by the extraordi- 
nary error of 616 pounds, and one of the 
counterpoise weights used thereon was in 
error by 111 pounds on a nominal weight of 
1120 pounds, both errors, of course, result- 
ing in underpayment of the miners. : 
In another case two counterpoise weights 

had been plugged with lead in such 
a way that the total error on the scale was 
166 pounds, which again resulted in short 
weight.” 

The matter came to court and in the case 
of each of three scales fines of three hundred 
dollars and costs were imposed. In a fourth 
case sentence was suspended because the 
scale owners paid to their workers more 
than twenty-two hundred dollars which had 
been wrongfully withheld. Some months 
later our staff reported ‘‘a general awaken- 
ing to the necessity of maintaining accurate 
weighing equipment and properly using 
same. Yet even under these improved 
circumstances,” they said, “some of the 
companies are still maintaining grossly in- 
accurate scales. One was found which had 
an error of 350 pounds on a ton in favor of 
the operator.” 

How long would it take you under such 
circumstances, if you were a coal miner, to 
recover your faith in the word of your em- 
ployer? 

There is much in public life in Washing- 
ton that is petty, much that is annoying, 
but the privilege of stamping on such an 
evil as this that I have just described is a 
rare joy. To use the power of the nation to 
protect the oppressed is a deep satisfaction. 
Yet it would be wrong to leave the impres- 
sion that such cases were common. On the 
contrary they were exceptional. There is 
an increasing recognition of human values 
by employers, an increasing growth of mu- 
tual esteem and self-respect between men of 
labor and men of capital. It would be diffi- 
cult today to find such conditions as I have 
described; and were they found, employers 
and workmen would unite to denounce 
them. 

I remember vividly the August day when 
our bureau chiefs were assembled in my 
office and I told them the German troops 
had crossed the Belgian frontier. There 
was not much to say except to point out 
our duty as neutrals. The bolt had fallen 
out of an almost clear sky, although the 
Austrian demands on Serbia had caused 
some anxiety. We could not then foresee 
any large part of what later befell, and per- 
haps the leading thought was that which 
condemned Germany’s breach of treaty 
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faith and which realized, of course, 
grave possibilities that might be inv 
In any such struggle as was opening, 

There was much to engage our thovt 
elsewhere. The Tampico incident had 9 
followed by other futile insults to our a 
in Mexico. The approach of the Ypir g 
carrying munitions of war had led tc}, 
seizure of Vera Cruzin April. The dict 
Huerta had yielded to pressure and 4 
gone, and while Germany was inva, 
France, Carranza entered the City of ] x 
ico. Then Villa revolted and the civil y 
continued. 

In the very midst of these exe’ 4 
events which added to the anxietiey 
statesmanship the President suffered a ». 
sonal loss in the death of his wife. 

There lies before me as this is writt) » 
statement made during March, 1924, | y 
President Wilson was “arrogant, int(:. 
ant, remote and inaccessible.” The jy 
who wrote these false and foolish words « 
creator of fiction indeed, but fiction w] | 
is pure fancy with no realism about it 4 
week after Mrs. Wilson’s death I commii- 
cated with the President about a nee ( 
vacation, expressing doubt whether at ¢ 
time I should leave. He wrote me on - 
gust thirteenth, saying he knew how] ni i 
feel about my vacation, for he himself § 
had none and could have none; and adj 
the hope that I should feel at liberty too 
away immediately. || 

I replied: “Under the circumstance | 
seems selfish and disloyal for me to th\ 
of myself at all, and I shall stay her’ 
This brought a brief note from the Pr - 
dent, written in longhand, saying, “D) } 
give up your vacation.” 

Later I wrote him expressing my sor 
at his loss, and he replied, thanking « 
again and again for my sympathy, :¢ 
saying that the support and genuine sj 
pathy of his friends had been a great bli; 
ing without which he did not know w. ‘ 


_he would have done. 


Costly Economy 


It happened that the time was a crit’, 
one in my own immediate field of work, 1 
I was pressing Congress for funds w: 
which to undertake some long-delayed : } 
urgent work. President Wilson suppor | 
me most cordially. In his message to C - 
gress on December 8, 1914, he pointed | 
the needs for coastal surveys, sayi’ 
“Many human lives and many great ent - 
prises hang upon it’’; and then in the sa: 
message he spoke these wise words ab | 
government expenditures: “The people. 
the United States do not wish to curtail | 
activities of this Government; they w! 
rather to enlarge them; and with ev: 
enlargement, with the mere growth, inde | 
of the country itself, there must come, | 
course, the inevitable increase of expen 
The sort of economy we ought to pract: 
may be effected and ought to be effect’ 
by a careful study and assessment of 1: 
tasks. to be performed; and the mor! 
spent ought to be made to yield the b'! 
possible returns in efficiency and achiev 
ment. It is not expenditure kt 
extravagance that we should fear. 

The nation is not niggardly; it is very ge 
erous.”’ 

On the same day I forwarded to t 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
communication such as I trust may n) 
again have to be sent to an American Co. 
gress. I referred to a letter of a year befo 
signed by five steamship companies, poin 
ing out the unmarked dangers to whi 
their ships were exposed, and includ 
twenty-seven letters of like tenor from s! 
officers. It told a disgraceful story of ne 
lect and stated that “‘The records esta 
lish beyond all doubt the fact that mar 
marine disasters, some attended by loss: 
life, have occurred on the coast of Alask 
because the Government has failed to pro} 
erly safeguard its commerce in those wate: 
by adequate surveys.”” From this date ca 
be reckoned the’advance which within r 
cent months has at last made safe thos 
dangerous seas. 

No man who amid deep personal sorro’ 
and heavy public burdens could think fc 
his associates as unselfishly as did Pres 
dent Wilson, or who amid the crushin 


‘ cares that fell upon him could support hi 


colleagues as generously and sympathet 
ically as he, can justly have such cru¢ 
words applied to him as those that hav 
been quoted. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series c 
articles by Mr. Redfield. The next will appear in a! 
early issue. 
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COACH 
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Extra 
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At Open Car Cost 


All Closed Car Comforts 
Utility and Distinction 


Exclusive to HUDSON and ESSEX 


Why buy an open car? High cost for closed car 
comforts is no longer a question. The Coach— 
exclusive to Hudson and Essex—gives every closed 
car advantage, at almost open 
car cost. No other car shares 
its position. It is the car for 
everyone. 


resale value, against the waning desirability of open 
cars. It is the quality closed car in reach of all. In two 
and a half years, and in the hands of more than 
135,000 owners, the Coach has 
proved a staunchness and 
reliability never before associa- 
ted with a closed car. 


Why Buy an Open Car? 
The Coach costs but little more than 
open models on either Hudson or Essex. Both Hudson and Essex are 
Note how much more closed models cost creations of the same engineers; 


on all other cars—even the lowest priced. 


It creates the dominant car issue 
of the year. Mark how rapidly 


the Coach is superseding open 
cars. Sales exceed 3,000 a week. 
It is the largest selling six-cyl- 
inder closed car in the world. 


Buyers must consider any pur- 
chase in the light of this over- 
whelming trend. As the wanted 
“car the Coach maintains high 


All want the closed car comforts the 
Coach provides. All year utility, highest 
resale value—and you pay no more 
Why buy an open car? 


Important Notice to Buyers 


Low parts prices, progressive service policy 
keep maintenance at minimum. Be sure to get 
parts price list from your dealer. 


built under the same patents. 
There is no difference in quality 
of materials or workmanship. 
The price you want to pay for 
a car will decide whether it 
shall be a Hudson or an Essex. 
The closed car comforts of the 
Coach and the price leave no 
other consideration. 


Hudson and Essex Are of One Quality 
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Stop Radiator 
Leaks Yourself 
© | for 75c 


As harmless as 
water—yet it per- 
manently stops all 
leaks in your car’s 
cooling system. 
Prevents other 
leaks from develop- 
ing. Mr. A. P. War- 
ner, inventor of the 
famous Warner 
Speedometer, 


GUARANTEES 


that it will not clog 
your cooling sys- 
tem or do any dam- 
age whatever. De- 
mand the genuine. 
Substitutes are 
dangerous. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us 
direct. 


WARNER - PATTERSON] Co, 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Stop Your 


Ford's 
Jerking andShaki 


Thousands of Ford owners endorse 
Warner Chatter-Cure. It stops the 
“chattering” vibration that occurs 
when you press a pedal. Softens, re- 
news and prolongs life of transmission 
bands. Removes the glaze that causes 
the trouble. Saves cost of new bands. 
Cuts upkeep cost. Improves riding 
qualities and lengthens life of your 
Ford. Simply pour contents of can 
into oil in crankcase. You’ll be amazed 
with results. No odor. Absolutely 
harmless to oil or engine. Money re- 
funded if it doesn’t do all we claim. 


4 


If your dealer 
cannot supply 
you, use this 


coupon. 
75¢ an 
pit Warner- 


Patterson Co. 
914 S.Michigan Ave. 

Chicago. 
Enclosed find 75c. Please send 
me one can of Warner Chatter Cure. 


Stops Spring Squeaks ~ 
Squirt a few drops on springs—it / 
quickly penetrates, dissolves rust 

and covers surface with finest lu- 

bricant. Increases riding qual- 

ities of car 50%. Contains 

Acheson’s deflocculated 

graphite. Over 1000 

other uses. 


ee ee ee ee 
WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Enclosed find seventy-five cents. Please send me 
one can of Warner Penetreen. 


Name__ 


Address 


Town_ 
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5 VEE ChilD IN THEIR MIDST | 


Not all that either of us can offer would 
be good enough.” 

“Wh, duke? You have been turned 
down—by little Grace?”’ 

“Your enjoyment is misplaced,” said 
William. ‘‘I am not acceptable to her’”’— 
and he nodded toward the porch—“‘unless 
I can show the clean sheet of an honest, 
sober and industrious life.” 

“Lord!” said Mr. Macphersson. ‘‘And 
does she know who ye are?” 

“T am your clerk, Macphersson; I write 
your letters and add up your accounts and 
when I have a day off I ride this accursed 
machine.” 

“Bh, duke?” 

“And don’t forget it, old boy,” said the 
duke. 

“TI say, duke,” said Mr. Macphersson, 
“what sort of world do ye suppose old 
Grace thinks this is? Now really, duke, 
what do ye suppose?”’ 

“She thinks we’re al] in heaven, Mac- 
phersson.”’ 

“And yet,” said Mr. Macphersson in a 
suddenly quiet voice, ‘‘that little old Grace 
has been close to hell. She has been closer 
to hell than we have, and she has looked in, 
and it has not scared her.” 

“Well,’”’ said the duke, “she may be a 
kind of born mother in an eternal nursery, 
and when she puts us in it we all have to be 
good boys and girls.”’ 

“That’s what your friend said,” Mr. 
Macphersson murmured, recalling Elena. 
He peeped round the apple tree. ‘‘Look at 
her shelling peas! Sweet, isn’t it?” 

The duke mounted the bicycle and rode 
along the footpath to the little white house, 
whose finger of smoke beckoned him. 


’ 


x 


HE duke just remembered in time that 

etiquette now took him into that house 
by the back door. He leaned the bicycle 
against the wall, looked through a window 
across red geraniums into a kitchen; and 
there he saw Grace dancing. Upon the 
scoured white table lay the Thompson sil- 
ver, allin rows. Forks were ranked; spoons 
were ranked; entrée dishes and tureens 
and cruets officered them. There were the 
cleaning materials and there was Grace. 

But Grace was dancing! 

Grace’s little black frock discovered un- 
expected pleats and fullnesses. Grace’s toe 
flew up and kicked, lightly as a feather, the 
lamp that swung above her head. Grace 
was from one side of the kitchen to the 
other and back again without a sound of 
feet, like a leaf blown by the wind; Grace 
kept her feet still and danced with her arms; 
her arms still and danced with her fingers; 
Grace kept all her limbs still and danced 
with long ripples of her body. She had a 
white cap that surmounted her uplifted 
face like a coronet and her little white apron 
was a masquerade. And she was laughing 
as silently as she danced. 

The duke ran in when her back was turned 
to the open door and caught her fast in his 
arms; his kiss was in time to stop Grace’s 
little shriek. 

“Oh, you!”” murmured Grace. 

“T’ve come courting,” said the duke; 
“‘and what a jolly place to do it in!” And 
he looked around the kitchen, which was 
white-flagged, and had shelves of bright 
china and a gleaming black range and 
whitewashed walls and the aforementioned 
red geraniums. “I love you more than 
ever,” he said tenderly, keeping his arms 
about her. “But your mother ” And 
up pean to tell her all that old Grace had 
said. 

“You know,” he said, “I am like a 
stranger coming into a new port, unable to 
speak the language. A thousand other lan- 
guages the stranger can speak; but not 
that one. And you know, Grace a 

As if a malign echo of him sounded in the 
whitewashed ‘room, another voice cried, 
“Grace!” 

“It’s her!”’ gasped Grace, tearing herself 
from the duke’s arms. 

“Her!’’ muttered the duke, inspired to a 
frenzy of horror; and when Grace looked 
round again he was nowhere to beseen. He 
was in the china cupboard, scarcely daring 
to draw breath. 

Miss Thompson entered. 

“Grace!” 

ee Ma’am? ” 

“The silver!” 

MissThompson stood gloating over her sil- 
ver outspread upon the table. She paraded 


(Continued from Page 44) 


it and gave it a medical inspection. She 
frowned. The silver did not pass. 

““Have you done it, Grace?”’ 

“T have not finished it, ma’am.” 

The duke, through the chink in the cup- 
board door, which he had just left ajar, 
heard the meek little voice of Grace with 
surprise and with wrath. He thought of 
the slim pink lath rolled in the slim pink 
cloak, topped with the shining head of a lit- 
tle queen, walking on silver dancing feet 
into his ensnaring flat. And now —— “In 
this cruel, starched, ugly hole of a place,” 
said the duke to himself, suddenly out of 
love with Arcady, “she is trembling before 
an infernal old maid whom I wouldn’t make 
my housekeeper, Thompson or no Thomp- 
son! Hi,” said the duke to himself, “that 
is a thought! The Thompson shall be our 
housekeeper, and every morning she shall 
come and say, ‘What are your grace’s or- 
ders for the day? ‘Grace’ no longer then; 
‘your grace,’ it shall be. Ha!” However, 
William had not time to elaborate these 
sweet thoughts of revenge, for he was listen- 
ing intently to the duologue outside his nar- 
row prison. 

“What you do with your time, my girl,” 
said Miss Thompson in a thin, cold, chaste 
voice that sent shivers down William’s 
backbone, ‘‘I cannot think. Five years you 
have been with me now, and I’ve trained 
you, I’ve taught you It’s a wonder to 
me, in fact, how I can train you raw girls, 
for I’m sure in papa’s. and mamma’s time 
I had no experience of any such necessity. 
In papa’s and mamma’s time the upper 
servants would have trained you. However, 
necessity knows no law, and I’ve done my 
best.” 

And from Grace: “I’m really very sorry, 
ma’am.” 

“Yes, Grace,” said Miss Thompson with 
Christian patience; ‘sorry you may be; 
but sorrow hasn’t cleaned the silver, and in 
five minutes you should be boiling your ket- 
tle and cutting your bread and butter for 
tea. But have you even filled your kettle?” 
Here the duke guessed rightly that Miss 
Thompson looked towardsthestove. “Have 
you even thought of putting it on to heat 
slowly while you cleaned your silver? No! 
No, Grace, you do not think these days. 
You move in a dream; I hear you singing 
snatches of those absurd songs they write 
nowadays, about a coal-black mammy and 
that thing with bananas in it. And who 
knows —— Grace! You don’t practice 
your dancing while you should be at work?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am!”’ answered Grace in a 
little shocked and innocent voice. 

“The love!”’ thought William to himself. 

“A great change has come over you,” said 
Miss Thompson; ‘‘a change for the worse. 
There’s something about you, Grace, that 
you have only recently exhibited. Your 
hair ——” 

“Tt’s neat, ma’am,”’ said Grace. 

“Small devil!”’ said William to himself, 
smiling, for none appreciated more than he 
the allure of Grace’s Madonna hair. 

“Neat—yes,’’ said Miss Thompson; “but 
there’s something about it. It’s very dif- 
ferent from my hair; I know that. And 
yet our styles are similar. It is a well- 
known fact, of course, that maids copy mis- 
tresses, and I have no objection to that, I’m 
sure. I’ve tried to make myself an example 
to you. But all this dancing has changed 
you, Grace.” 

“Mother had to have the money, ma’am.” 

“T know it! I know it!’ from Miss 
Thompson. “Nothing else would have 
made your good mother consent to such a 
thing; and nothing else would have led me 
to countenance it, either, to give you facili- 
ties. But I shall be glad when the necessity 
ceases.” 

“Y-y-yes,’’ said Grace in a bleak little 
voice. 

“Your mother would never allow you to 
do such work a moment longer than neces- 
sity compels. You know that as well as I.” 

““Y-y-yes, ma’am.”’ 

“Don’t hanker after it, Grace. You 
wouldn’t break your mother’s heart?’’ 

“No,” Grace sighed quickly. 

Then she looked through Miss Thompson. 
Her eyes shone, her smile was inspired by 
the wistful lawless joy within her, though 
the duke could not see it, and Grace herself 
could not guess at the effect it created in 
her demureness; and she said, “But it will 
take a year longer before the cottage is paid 
for. A year! A year! There is a whole 
lovely year!” 


e 


June 7, y 


{ 


“I believe” —from Miss Thomps\— 
“that you are gloating over it. You Wie 
gir 17 

“Now abuse of her I will not ha! p 
thought William hotly, and instant . 
saucer fell from a shelf at his elbow toa (i 
below. He heard it break. 

“Grace!” cried Miss Thompson. “Y; 'y 
in a dream! You’ve let the cat get int; he 
cupboard!”’ 

The cupboard door was flung open 44 
Miss Thompson beheld the duke and 4 
duke beheld Miss Thompson. Miss The D- 
son screamed. i 

“Madam iB 
ciliatory voice. a 

“Grace!” cried Miss Thompso: 
heart. ‘‘Oh, thisistoo much! You 
boring a man! Who is he? 
she commanded the duke. 

The duke emerged, answering 

“T will explain everything, m 
will permit me. I am a clerk, acg 
with Grace and her mother, an 
here.” kod 

But it seemed that Miss 1 
thought nothing of the clerking al 


said William 


references, which the duke cons 
disarming, so unimpeachable. . 

“You have broken my saucer,’ 
peering past him into.the cupb 
speaking of the bereavement as” 
only one saucer in the little wh 
when William could see f i 
of saucers shelf upon shel 

“Itis an extraordinary acei 
he said repentantly. ‘TI wasn 
ing the saucer; I didn’t look a 
when, all by itself, it crashe 

“The usual story,” said Mis 
working herself up to a heat t 
dated the duke; “they neyer touel 
Things fall and break by themsel 
isn’t as if it were one of a 
plenty more. That was a little ; 
my little odd blue saucer that sed ) 
put odd things on. Grace knows it as w| 
as Ido. It was a very useful little sau: 
indeed.” 

“Trreplaceable, I see,” said the dul 
nodding his head gloomily. 

“Sweep up the pieces, Grace,” said M 
Thompson; and Grace ran forward witl 
little pan and brush, her menial serv). 
striking William to the heart. 

“And now,” said Miss Thompson, tre! 
bling, as Grace knelt in the cupboa. 
searching for fragments of china, ‘“exple 
yourself. How dare you lurk in my cu 
board?” 

“T was frightened,” said the duke trut 
fully, after trying to invent somethi: 
better. : 

“Frightened? You! A great stro)| 
man oa 

“Of you,”’ added the duke. 

“Of me?” said Miss Thompson. 

“You see,” said the duke, “I had com 
with her mother’s consent, to see Grace. | 
had just arrived—er—shaken hands and- 
er—apologized for interrupting her at tk 
silver, when I heard you call her. I hav 
been very nervous since the Great War. 

“Indeed?” said Miss Thompson rathe 
more kindly. 

“And I bolted into the cupboard withou 
thinking; and once there, madam, I—er- 
I had to stay there.” 

“T see,” said Miss Thompson, frownin: 
hard in meditation. ‘You must have hat 
a guilty conscience, though,’’ she added 
looking him in the eye. 

“No, ma’am,” said the duke proudly 
returning the look. 

Miss Thompson pursed her lips for som¢ 
while, and frowned. She considered hard 
She looked sadly at the fragments of the 
odd blue saucer that Grace was now carry: 
ing from the cupboard on a dustpan. 

“Well,’’ she said—she considered the 
shining black range for a while, she recon- 
sidered William, she reconsidered Grace, 
now filling the belated kettle; an old, old 
clock with an old, old voice struck four— 
“T do not allow it,’’ she said firmly. 

Miss Thompson considered the clock. 

“But,” she said, “since you have eycled 
here in the heat, and her mother approves, 
Grace may give you tea.” — 

pet indeed, ma- 


“You are very, very kind, 
dam.” 2 
“Thank you, ma’am,”’ said Grace in 
small whisper. callers 
Miss Thompson moved slowly towards 
the door, smiling faintly. And now th 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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nice - and never melts! 


The Frigidaire cooling coil is equivalent to a 200 pound cake of ice. It 
is twelve degrees colder than ice and never melts. 


A 200 pound cake of ice in an ordinary ice-box supplies a temperature 
of about 50 degrees in the food compartments. As the ice melts the 
temperature rises. 


Such temperatures are too high for keeping food in a fresh, healthful 
condition. 


Frigidaire keeps your food at a temperature constantly below 50 degrees 
—which government experts demand for healthful food preservation. 
Frigidaire freezes your own pure drinking water into clear cubes of ice 
for table use. It makes many delicious frozen desserts. 


There is a Frigidaire in a style and size to exactly meet the requirements 
of your home. Frigidaire usually costs less than ice to operate and can 


Three Ways to Put Frigidaire be bought at an economical price and on easy terms. 
in Your Home See Frigidaire and take advantage of our deferred payment plan to get 
J—If you have a good ice-box, Frigidaire, electric your home equipped. 


refrigeration, can be put into it in a few hours. 
$260 up, f.o. b. Dayton, Ohio 


3—Install a complete Frigidaire unit—in which Frigid- DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 


aire mechanism is combined with our specially Distributors and Branches in all Principal Cities 
built cabinet. 


2—Frigidaire mechanism can be put into any ice-box 
you buy. 
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ELCO-LIGHT PRODUCTS 


ME ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER PLANTS FRIGIDAIRE, ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 
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UNDERGROUND—odor- 

less, dog-proof, fly-proof, 

sanitary—yet convenient 

and accessible right at the 

kitchen door. That’s where 

her garbage can ought to 
— be. And that’s where it will 
®, be if she has a— 


Majestic } 


UNDERGROUND 


| Garbage Receiver 


You just step outside your 
kitchen door—put your foot 
on the lever that opens the 
lid—and pour in your gar- 
bage. When full, the canis | 
easily removed. Sizes from @ 
5 to 20 gallons capacity. 
Comes complete with can. 
Sold by hardware, depart- 
ment stores and building 
supply dealers. See it at 
your dealer’s—or write us 
for literature. 


Makers of ; 
Majestic | 


I Coal Windows 


The standard of quality, because they 
are made of Certified Malleable Iron 
and Keystone Copper Steel—Guaran- 
teed Break-proof. 


THE MAJESTIC CO. 


Huntington, Indiana 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
duke saw that queer quality in her smile 
that he had seen in Sarah’s, in Elena’s, even 
for a moment in Grace’s; smiles as of mirth 
that had lost itself in the dark crookedness 
of astrange road at night. And he thought, 
““Women—all a little wistful.” 

Then Miss Thompson turned round, the 
smile gone, full of her duty again. 

“Grace,” she said sternly, ‘‘I trust your 
word. This man is respectable?” 

““Oh, yes, ma’am,” cooed Grace from the 
hearth, like a little dove. 

“He is not to stay long,’ said Miss 
Thompson, but almost graciously. ‘“‘Good 
afternoon.”’ 

“Good afternoon, madam,’ 
duke. 

So then he and Grace were alone. 


’ 


replied the 


Grace and the duke sat at the scoured 
white table, now covered with a cloth of a 
gay checked pattern. Grace was a maid 
servant and the duke was a clerk. Their 
tea came out of a teapot of brown earthen- 
ware. They sat close together, holding 
hands. Often the duke kissed Grace. 

“‘For,”’ he said, ‘‘we must make the best 
. our time; she said I couldn’t stay very 
ong.” 

“T too,” said Grace; “I shall soon have 
to catch my train.’”’ Shesmiled and radiant 
color flushed her clear cheek. ‘Soon I 
shall be in London,” she began to sing; 
“‘soon I shall be at the theater; soon I shall 
have my lovely clothes on;soon—soon Mw 

“Soon you will be a princess again,” said 
the duke. 

“For another year, anyway. Oh, it will 
be for another year! How quickly it will 
go! And after—you heard what she said?” 

“T heard what she said. I hate her. But 
before that time is over, dear heart, lis- 
ten 

So he told her his malignant plan for 
making Miss Thompson their housekeeper, 
ending, “‘So for ever and ever she licked the 
boots of the princess who had been her bond 
slave.” 

Though Grace laughed at all this, she 
was very serious too. She turned to the 
duke and took his passionate, dark, loving 
face between her two small hands. 

“But listen, you,” said she, shaking her 
head. “It will never happen. You and 
I—we are only pretending. It is a fairy 
story, dear. It will never come true. You 
were telling me, when she came in, what 
you said to my mother. Finish it.” 

Between Grace’s little ardent hands the 
duke finished the recital. And as he came 
to an end he realized for the first time to 
the full how impotent he was; he, a duke 
and a man of great affairs, of a vast income 
and accruing privileges. He realized that 
none of these things could buy him his 
heart’s desire. 

For, looking at Grace, he beheld in her 
the same clear, shining resolve that in- 
formed the old lady of the lost heaven; he 
beheld in her the love of a simple child for 
its simpler mother, reénforced to fighting 
strength for the more pitiful love of the 
strong—the strong; and yet how little was 
Grace!—for the weak. 

“T could never tell my mother that I 
wanted to marry a duke,” said Grace, 
shaking her head; ‘‘and a bad duke, too,” 
she added. ‘‘You will never be able to tell 
her, either. And I shall never be able to 
tell her that I make fifty pounds a week by 
dancing—my kind of dancing; and Mr. 
Macphersson, he will never be able to tell 
her, either. And your sister and those 
other ladies—they will find that when they 
come to tell my mother about me they will 
listen instead, like I do. Oh, no, none of us 
will ever tell my mother! It would be 
like—do you remember?—And Jesus called 
a little child unto him, and—and Hu 

“T forget,’”’ said the duke. 

w set him in the midst of them; and 
He said, ‘Whosoever shall offend one of 
these little ones . . it is better for him 
that a millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and he were cast into the sea.’ Now that 
is how it is. You see?” 

“T see, Grace,” said the duke after a 
silence; ‘but I am going to be good; I am 
going to be good. Your mother will love 
me. And at last, after a long time %, 

“Never!” whispered Grace, and she laid 
her head down on his breast. 

“And Macphersson can’t make you a 


| star, either?” 


“Never!’’ whispered Grace. 


“What then, sweetheart? What is all 
this about a horrible baker?” 
“Nothing,” said Grace. “If I can’t 


marry you I will marry nobody. After 
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you—a baker! Impossible!” And she put 
up her mouth. 

“T must wash up,” said Grace. 

“T’ll wipe,” said the duke. 

They were very happy over the work. 
The duke polished cups reverently and 
with care. ‘ 

“Could you be good for a year?” asked 
Grace. 

“Well ” said the duke honestly. 

“My year! My year!” said Grace. 

“T will be good for a hundred years for 
you,” said the duke. 

The old clock uttered in its worn old 
voice, “One — two— three — four — five 
Rie” 

“Now I go,’’ said Grace, casting off a 
coarse sort of apron she had put over her 
delicate white one. “Now I go to the 
ball!” 

She kicked the lamp above her head. 

“T can do that sideways, and behind,” 
she said, and did it. 

“How will you go?” asked the duke, 
who had watched, entranced. 

“From the station—half a mile away.” 

“You will ride that half a mile on the 
step of my bicycle. I have seen girls do it.”’ 

“Don’t let her see, that’s all,’”’ said Grace. 

“T don’t think she minds,” said the duke. 
“T have a queer feeling about her. I feel 
that she was young once.” 

As the duke pedaled down the road be- 
yond the cornfield path, with Grace like a 
flying fairy on his step, he heard her laugh. 

“T told her a lie,” she whispered, her 
laughter tickling his ear; “I said that you 
were respectable.” 


XI 


flee duke was sitting alone in his beauti- 
ful flat that evening, with the windows 
opened to London night, and the silk cur- 
tains hardly stirring over them, and his 
butler was at the telephone breaking all his 
master’s engagements for him, when Elena 
came. 

The valet answered the door, as the but- 
ler was then engaged in courteous argument 
with an Italian princess who much desired 
William’s presence at a concert in her house 
that night; but the butler was able to sign 
frowningly to the valet, who thereupon 
said confidentially to Elena, “I am afraid, 
madam, his grace is not at home.” 

Elena replied not. She waved the valet 
aside and walked past him as if otherwise 
she would have walked over him, and she 
entered. For a moment or two she stood 
listening to the butler saying grievously, 
““No, your highness. Yes, your highness, it 
is me, Forbes himself, speaking. = Teh} 
grace is obliged to cancel all engagements 
tonight, your highness, and to rest at home 
owing to ” For her he chose from his 
repertoire his choicest explanation. 

Elena, sneering, passed on. The butler 
had not seen her act of disobedience, and 
the valet was a feeble thing when it came to 
dealing with haughty ladies. Besides, 
Elena was Elena, persona grata in that flat. 
So she walked on with her famous walk— 
more lovely than any manikin’s even—and 
threw open the door of the reception room. 
And she found the duke sitting in the 
moonlight—yes, there was a full moon 
over London that night, just as there was 
over a little cottage lost from the greater 
world. He was beside the open windows, 
higher than the level of the buildings oppo- 
site, so that, if one looked straight across 
from the doorway, one looked deep out 
into that dark blue void that seems like the 
roof of the world, which children know to 
be the floor of heaven. And Elena cried 
out, ““You moonstruck fool!” seeing Wil- 
liam sitting there so strangely and queerly 
angelicized by whatever his thoughts were,, 
and looking up and out at the great mys 
terious upstairs. 

Then Elena shut the door behind her, sc 
that the oblong of vivid light that hac 
rushed into the room went out again, and 
slowly she came forward. The duke sighed. 
She heard it. More slowly than she had 
walked in, he rose to greet her. 

“T have waked you!” she mocked. 

“From my dreams,” he said. 

Elena stood ir the middle of the silvered 
floor, while he remained near the chair 
from which he had risen. There was a long 
shaft of moonlight on the strip of bare par- 
quet floor by which they were separated, 
and it looked like a sharp, shining sword 
laid between them. 

“Light?” whispered Elena. 

“If you wish,” he said. 

He made to pass her, to reach the nearest 
switch; but as he came close she caught his 
arm to hold him back. 


“After all, no! You were dreaming ¢\p, 
moonstruck fool! Now we can dreai to 
gether—two moonstruck fools!” And he, 
she put up her thin face with the beai ify 
mouth showing darker in it, and ma. 
silent invitation to be kissed. But thig} 
Elena was bewitching and the moonya; 
magic, though they were alone—and je; 
can achieve strange feats of imaginati, 4; 
such desirous times—he could not kis 9; 
and close his eyes and feel he had Gra jy 
his arms. 

Elena was a siren with a harsh song nj 
that was all. 

“You like moonshine?” he said. 

“No,” vibrated Elena, “I want re: iy. 
I am craving and dying for it.” ; 

“Sit down,” said the duke in @ cet 
voice. 

She dropped her hand from his 
offered her his chair beside the 
She sank into it. 

“Now you sit here,” she wh 
stroking the arm of the chair. 

But he denied her, and stood 
against the frame of the window, « 
her; and he did not even look dow 
uplifted face, so like a tired white 
looked again out into the dark, d 
vaults of the high sky. 5 

“Don’t you love me any 
whisper reached him. : 

“T never loved you, Elena.” 

“ee But Ps He ey) 


“We played together. We ha 
before, both of us—with diffe 
ners—or antagonists; perhaps 1 
better way of putting it.” vi 
“T love you.” a 
“Look, Elena! I am still a fai 
human being, so I can’t bear to 
say so.” ' 
“Tt is true.” 
“Go out to Rhodesia; give Fer 
chance.” 
“Never! I love you. And Ferdinid 
loves me the way men do, and so he ill 
let me divorce him; and then ——” | 


The fight had been bitter and Elena 1s 
by no means vanquished. Even now ie 
kept crying things like, ‘‘You do love 3! 
You do! But men don’t know their in 
hearts. Only a woman can know a m’s 
heart for him. I know yours for you\o 
well—oh, so well! Your infatuation dr 
that girl, that dancer, that Grace! Whi is 
it worth? Nothing! Oh, I wish God wi id 
help me! I wish someone would help 2! 
Oh, the world’s so empty! Nothing is with 
while if you —— But you and I, were 
not going to be parted by that girl, at 
dancer, and such a dancer too! A servant 
girl! Oh, you fool! You fool! You yr 
all fools down at that pigsty of a cotta; — 
all of you! You had a spell over you, » 
imbeciles; it was like the nursery bo's 
Macphersson goes down to tell the t15I 
and is afraid to do it; you are afraid tilo 
it; and Sarah is afraid; you all mean t|o 
it, and you’re all afraid. But I—I am dt 
afraid!” 

Elenastood up. The golden cloak swat d 
and folded itself to her every mover it 
like supple armor in the moonlight. (e 
looked very tall; she was unearthly. e 
was transported by her passion. 

“T am not afraid. I have all your f 
ters—your love letters—your beauti|, 
wonderful love letters—such letters : 


even a senile old imbecile of a peast 
couldn’t mistake, much less the girl Gre). 
Oh, I am not ashamed of your letters! ! 
am not a woman who acknowledges tri! 
as humiliation. I am proud of your .- 
ters—proud! And I will show them to ? 
servant girl Grace and say, ‘It is I who1} 
tell that funny old angel of a mother 
yours all about you—about your big sala 
About your most exotic dances! Abi 
your lover and his reputation, and whe t 
eryone will say of you! I am not afraid]? 
those superstitious, sentimental fools! 
will tell your mother!’”’ é 


aS 


Elena had talked herself weak and hoar, 
She went with her swaying walk up al 
down the room, passing in and out of 1? 
bright silver path on the parquet floor. 
“«Tf? she resumed, “‘if you do © 


swear to me to give him up —— 
“You madwoman!”’ 
“Not—not mad. Sane! Sane! I und 


ae 


‘stand how to deal with it all. There is) 


superstition, no sentimentality about me 
“Tf you did it I would never speak , 
you, never look at you again!”’ 

For one moment Elena paused. Her fe’ 
was one agonized inquiry as the moon sho 
on it. But she laughed. 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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“When Your Motor 


turns Broncho 


te 


Dirt and Water in Your Gasoline 
Is What Makes Your Car Have Moods 


Vhen your carburetor needle valve is clogged 
‘cr perfectly good motor begins sputtering and 
wking. It loses “‘pep”’ and flexibility. You play 
vin the carburetor. You use the choke exces- 
ily in starting. You run with it partly open. 
Zia keep overloading the mixture and soon 
‘c. have carbon-fouled spark plugs and other 
rables on your hands. 


The Remedy 


‘he Alemite Gas-Co-Lator attached to your 
‘auum tank provides the very fine filtration 
‘anline requires. The gasoline, just before it 
ners the vacuum tank or carburetor, passes 
na glass bowl. Suspended in this glass bowl 
s bag of selected close-textured chamois skin. 
‘limois skin allows the gasoline to pass freely, 
U it absolutely stops water. The gasoline seep- 
nj upward through the chamois skin is purified 


za of all water 
ht and dirt. It 
| passes into 

the carbure- 
tor clean while the 
residue—the water, 
dirt, etc.—drops into 
a heavy glass bowl 
trap which is con- 


“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.” 


veniently cleaned out at intervals. It will amaze 
you to see the dirt that collects in the bowl 
in ten days time. 


30 Days Trial on Your Car 


A Gas-Co-Lator for every type of car. In- 
stall it yourself in a few minutes. Put one in 
your car for 30 days at our risk. 


If the Gas-Co-Lator doesn’t make motoring 
a new experience to you don’t keep it. Re- 
turn it in 30 days and the full purchase price 
($5.00) will be handed back to you. 


Most dealers carry the Gas-Co-Lator in 
stock and every one who does will give you 30 
days trial. But if you cannot conveniently get 
a Gas-Co-Lator just use the coupon here. No 
money with order is required, unless you pre- 
fer. Just pay the postman the purchase price 
of $5.00 (plus postage), on delivery. Canadian 
prices higher. 

Order today on 30 days trial. See what it 
means to get maximum power and perform- 
ance out of your motor. 


THE BASSICK MFG. COMPANY 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co., of Canada, Ltd. 
Belleville, Ontario 
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Perfected and manufactured by the manufacturers of the Alemite 
High Pressure Lubricating System, now in use on over 4,000,000 cars 


GAS-CO-LATO 


‘ - —dorn't touch 


your carburetor 


When your motor starts hard, when it stalls, 
sputters or bucks like a broncho, don’t tinker with 
the carburetor or run with the choke open. The 
fault, nine times in ten, is not the motor or any 
part of it, but dirt and water in your gasoline. 


All gasoline contains some water. It even con- 
denses from the air inside your gasoline tank. 


Other foreign matter also gets into your gasoline. 
Lint and tiny bits of rubber rot from the filling hose; 
minute flakes from the lining of your tank. 


Much of the dirt is too fine for the strainers in 
your gasoline pipe to catch. It passes into the car- 
buretor with the gasoline. Then, trouble. Just one 
drop of water or a speck of dust in the delicate 
valve of your carburetor clogs it. 


Bits of rubber rot 

<< fromethesiiliing 
: hose get into your 
gasoline. 


— 


Water condenses 
from the air even 
inside your gaso- 
line tank. 


Just one drop of 
water or a speck 
of dust in the 
delicate needle 
valve of your car- 
buretor isenough 
to cause trouble. 


Water and very 
fine particles of 
foreign matter 
pass through the 
gasoline strain- 
ersinyourcarbu- 
retor to clog 
the delicate 
needle valve. 


The Gas-Co-Lator (on your 
vacuum tank) filters gasoline 
upward throughchamoisskin, 
cleansing the gasoline of all 
water and foreign matter just 
before it enters thecarburetor. 


The dirt and water collect in the glass 
trap, to be cleaned out at intervals. 


r 
| BASSICK MFG. CO. ! 
| 2660 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, III. | 
| Gentlemen: | 
| Please send me your perfected Alemite Gas-Co-Lator. I will | 
| pay the postman $5.00 plus postage for it on delivery (or enclose I 
| check if you prefer). If I am not entirely satisfied I can return the | 
| Gas-Co-Lator at any time within 30 days and you will return my | 
| money. | 
| (Print your name and address plainly.) 
| Name_ if _- Es, by AF pare oe | 
I | 
(pbddreqs: ae i — — i 
| | 
| Make of Car___ st DPS Model = - 
| 

| Make and Model of Vacuum Tank_ = | 
a a ee = ee se enn ee ee ee 
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a holidays 
Apollo day 


HOCOLATES with centers 

mostly cream, chocolates of 
all nuts, or all fruits, or nuts and 
fruits—whichever you prefer— 
you'll find them among Apollo 
assortments. 


And the Apollo chocolate coat- 
ing is always the same high grade 
—one quality only—the best. 

They are delivered direct to the 
store where you find them. 


$1 + $1.25 $195 


$1.50 
cAPOLLO CHOCOLATES are made by 
F.H. ROBERTS COMPANY 
128 Cross Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 62) 

“Oh, Bill!’’ she said hoarsely. ‘‘Oh, dar- 
ling! I know men! You would love me 
more!” 

“T would hate you, Elena.” 

“You would turn back to me.’ 

“T might kill you.” 

“That would be a death I would choose 
before all other deaths,’”’ Elena sighed. And 
she came close to him; he smelled her per- 
fume, which once had seemed to him like 
all rose gardens; she hovered there. Then 
she went out very quietly; and the butler, 
Forbes, was still telephoning, giving his in- 
terpretations of why the duke sat alone at 
night in a big room like a silver field. 

The duke stayed at the window; and 
leaning out, saw Elena’s departure. He 
saw her golden figure sink into the depths 
of her limousine and switch off the light 
therein. And then he sat down again and 
tried to recapture the angels who had been 
with him before she came, but he could not. 

He knew men were fools, helpless, hope- 
less. He thought of Sarah. He went out 
into the hall just as the butler hung up the 
receiver. 

“T am going out.’”’ The butler put his 
hand swiftly to the receiver again. ‘No; 
I can’t wait for you to telephone to the gar- 
age. A taxi will do.” 

The butler helped him into his overcoat 
and handed him his hat. 

On the way to Sarah’s house, the duke 
wondered continually, ‘‘ Would Elenadoit?”’ 

And he thought that perhaps he would 
tell Sarah, who was always very clever, and 
at times seemed very kind, almost soft, 
quite human. He recalled now that for the 
past few weeks a kind of frail soft humanity 
had tempered Sarah, resist it as she would. 
But when he reached Sarah’s great house, 
he heard—as, of course, he might have ex- 
pected to do in the height of the season— 
that she was out. Nevertheless, he came 
into the hall. 

“T’ll wait about for her a bit,’ he said; 
“she’s never very late.”’ And he looked at 
his thin wafer of a platinum watch and saw 
that it was now nearly midnight. 

“Her ladyship has motored out of town, 
I believe, your grace.”’ 

“To dine?” 

“Her ladyship was not dressed for dinner, 
your grace.” 

“Alone?” 

‘Alone, your grace.” 

“Get me a taxi,” said the duke, sighing. 
So he went home. 


XII 


UST as old Grace was lifting off the cur- 

rant bushes the tea towels that had been 
drying thereon, she saw Sarah, la Comtesse 
St. Juin, coming through her garden gate. 
And she hastened, with her blushful smile, 
to receive the great lady. For great lady 
old Grace knew her to be—although she 
had never heard her name—if it was only 
for the graciousness and simplicity of 
Sarah, if it was only by the courteous way 
she now took the inferior roughened hand 
in her gloved one and said, “‘I have come to 
pay you a little evening visit this time, and 
I hope that I am not in the way.” 

“Tt’s an honor, ma’am,”’ said old Grace 
respectfully. 

“It is a great pleasure to me,” said the 
countess. ‘But I don’t want to interrupt 
anything that you might be doing, and you 
must tell me if I am tiresome.” 

“In the evenings, ma’am,” said old 
Grace, “I mostly sit and rest.” 

“T should dearly like to sit—and rest— 
too.” 

“In theevenings,’’ said old Grace, “every- 
thing’s so quiet. The work’s done and the 
sun’s setting and the light’s very comfort- 
able for eyes that’s tired. And in the 
evenings a garden does smell so sweet, as I 
dare say you’ve noticed, ma’am.” 

“T notice it now.” 

“You’d like to come indoors, ma’am?” 

“Where do you sit and rest yourself?” 
the countess asked. 

“Just outside the door, ma’am—just 
here. I bring out my chair and I sit and 
think here in my garden.’ 

“May I bring out a chair too?” 

“Oh, ma’am, allow me to bring one for 
you!” 

“Certainly not,” said the countess with a 
smile. So they went indoors together, and 
each brought out a chair—low, hard little 
chairs that had been given petticoats of 
washed-out chintz. 

“You must not let me interrupt your 
evening meal.” 

“T just make myself a cup of cocoa, 
ma’am, about eight.” 
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“T am going to beg a cup of cocoa too.” 

So they sat there in the evening garden, 
with the cabbage roses in full flower, and 
the lavender growing dim as it lost itself in 
the gloom of the twilight, and the sun set- 
ting, setting, going fast from them, the two 
old women by the cottage door. 

When it grew twilight, the twilight pre- 
ceding the bright moon that later lighted 
the duke and Elena, and all that inclosed 
world was quite still, the countess said as if 
she were talking to herself: 

“Tt must surprise you to receive these 
visits of mine. It must seem peculiar to 
you that I want to come here and rest like 
this. The last time I came, I wanted to stay 
and hadn’t the courage. Tonight I have 
the courage. I do not know why. Solam 
sitting here, waiting for you—asking you— 
to tell me your secrets.” 

“Secrets, ma’am?” queried old Grace. 

“Secrets!” said the countess. ‘I want 
to know how you have achieved so much— 
and I so little. I want to know how it is 
that you have lived through pain and fear 
and anxiety and bereavement and poverty, 
and still you can see heaven. And I want 
to know how it is that God is not obscured 
from you; I want to know why you can 
still pray, as Iam sure you do; and be 
thankful, as I am sure you are. I have 
come down here tonight to ask you, to try 
to get some answer for my wretched heart; 
and I know that you know the answer, if 
you can only tell.”’ 

Old Grace had listened very attentively 
and closely. She grew very, very soft and 
troubled and kind. She said, ‘‘ You are in 
trouble, ma’am?”’ 

““Trouble!’’ echoed the countess, and she 
stopped and thought. Secure in the gather- 
ing darkness, she went groping after the 
days gone by. ‘Ah, but,’’ she said, ‘‘as I 
looked at you, and thought of what your 
life had been, compared with mine, I won- 
dered if I am a coward.’ She drew her 
breath. ‘The troubles of such as IJ are tri- 
fles beside the troubles of such as you.” 

She touched old Grace’s hands that lay 
on her lap. The countess’ hand crept in 
between them and stayed there. Old Grace 
held it, for it was dark in the garden. 

“Women’s troubles are women’s troubles 
all the world over, ma’am,”’ said old Grace. 

“Yes,’”’ said the countess; “just the 
same. But you—you must be very wise 
and strong. You-must have some key which 
I lost long ago—perhaps because your 
treasures are so few. Yes, perhaps because 
of that.’ She fell to quiet musing; then 
old Grace heard her voice go whispering on 
in the darkness: ‘“‘When I am tired, I rest. 
When I am bored, I amuse myself. When 
I feel the slightest malaise my doctor packs 
me off to the south. When—when one de- 
sire is in peril—when just one of my ships is 
late—I—I am furious; I will not endure. 
And all the women—all the women like 
me—they will not endure either. But 
you—you must have fought hard; you 
must have lived on when I would rather 
have died. Seven babies—here in this 
place—without ease or luxuries! My 
friends and I expect life to flower for us all 
the time. And you had no money! You 
had nothing—nothing!”’ 7 

“Pardon me, ma’am, my man was in 
steady work up to the end.” 

In the darkness the countess laughed. 

“T hear women with a hundred times as 
much as you have ever dreamed of pity 
themselves. But all this that I am 
saying is meaningless—meaningless as one’s 
life has become. I want you to tell me 
things. I want—oh, very much—that you 
should talk to me.” 

Old Grace’s voice in the darkness in grave 
dismay: “‘What could I have to tell a lady 
like you?” 

“Tell me—tell me, perhaps, about your 
first baby.” 

“Edward,” said old Grace; and the 
countess knew, though she could not see, 
that she smiled. So she told Sarah, and 
Sarah listened. : 

“Tt was like that?’’ said Sarah, when old 
Grace’s voice ceased. ‘‘Now I will tell you 
about mine.’”’ So she told old Grace about 
the baby who had grown into that son who 
stayed in, Flanders—in 1917. 

“The same year my Jack was killed at 
sea,”’ 

The countess’ 
Grace’s. 

“T have a married daughter. 
grandmother.” 

““Me too, ma’am.”’ 

Still Sarah had not asked the question 
she had come to ask, nor heard what she 
knew she had come to hear. Secretly she 


hand was still in old 


I’m a 


-boy like he was before it all. 
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knew what it was, though until now 8) 
not owned it tovherself. — ‘ 

Robert? 

Then she found herself drifting awy 9 
the sea of her calamity, speaking <o; 
without volition: 

“There are great troubles for worn- 
for mothers. The babies grow up, ani he 
don’t all grow straight. One day one] oy 
all that they are thinking, and the ne: da: 
they are strangers. They are full of sre; 
and dark queer things one doesn’t 1 je; 
stand—that terrify one. One tries to} |p, 
the stranger that was one’s baby. FE. }; 
hides away in unknown places. jp’ 
hands slip from him; he—there may a) 
pen terrible calamities, unforeseen ez mj 
ties—terrible—terrible!”’ 

A heavy silence full of anguish. T gj 
lence grew. Old Grace’s hands had re xe; 
limply over the countess’ hand, ay 
straight looked her dim, thin shape jhe, 
chair. 

Sarah whispered, “Robert?” 

Old Grace turned to Sarah. Her jg: 
was very meek and very quiet. 

“Robert is in prison.” : 

“Oh!” whispered Sarah. “Oh! ||’ 

“Robert had a ten-year sentence, m: m. 
ie comes out next week—on the T js. 

ay.” ; 

“Thursday !”’ said Sarah, with her) icc 
cracking on the word. 

“You wouldn’t believe,” said old G +e, 
speaking now fast and clear, “‘the beat {\\ 
boy he was. And he always loved me, \ut 
just as you say, ma’am, one day:a mi ier 
knows all the child is thinking and the \xt 
day it seems she don’t know anything a ||]. 
He hid away, like you put it, in unla wp 
places, ma’am. He was strong, ma’am n¢ 
mischievous and reckless; and ye s 
weak—always so weak. He always ne ed 
a mother’s hold upon him, firm.” 

“Your hold upon him?” whispered S:\h 

“T have never let go of my Robert, mam 
I couldn’t save him, but I never let go. a¢ 
I have been able to write a letter to m 
sometimes, and he has been able to wr? : 
letter tome. And he knows that here i iis 
mother, waiting the same as ever, x 
week, ma’am—on the Thursday.” | 

“He will come back here—to you?”’ jc 
Sarah, striking her breast. Ng 

“Where else, ma’am? It’s his home 4 
he’s always known.” 

“You will take him back?” said S:\h 
her hands on her breast. ; 

“T shall meet him at the prison g:}.’ 

“You will meet him there?” ie 

“Tt’s a long while since I’ve been | : 
train,” said old Grace; “‘but I shall g t 
fetch my Robert home.” : 

“Listen!’’ said Sarah in her voic o 
agony. ‘On Thursday my son, too, cc i¢ 
out of prison. Fifteen years it is—fif e 
long years!” — : 

Old Grace cried and murmured; ‘e 
hands tightened about Sarah’s. | 

““Oh, ma’am, you know then! It |: 
long time to put a man into prison. So 4 
the time seems, and it doesn’t matter va 
people tell you; his mother always sees & 
His.mot 1 
she knows best of all.” ; 

“‘My son is dead to me!” said Sarah \ 
cold, light, proud voice. ‘I have not git 
him one thought, and never shall. My 
is dead to me.” 

And while she spoke she knew how 
lied. She knew how her heart, all pride I! 
anger torn out of it, ached and bled. 
knew that all those fifteen years she @ 
never once fallen asleep without dream g 
of him; the baby who had laughed som} 
and so deliciously; the little boy whos 
the spirit of mischief about her great hous} 
the young man in whom she had glor: 

“Always a boy for porridge and creat i 
said old Grace; “‘it’s what he will have ! 
his supper his first night home.” - ve 

She was dreaming, and had heard boah 

“Listen !’’ said Sarah, rousing her. “W 
does a woman’s heart ache for the = a 
erate? Why do we suffer and suffer for’ 
graceless ones? + Haven’t we, both of 
children who have been good tous? Have 
we sons and daughters who did all that: 
expected? Why then’’—she began ?) 
weep—‘‘why then ——” i 

“When all the children but one + 
strong,” said old Grace from her drea ; 
“when all the children but one are safe a 
sound; when all the children but one ?? 
tucked up tight; when still there’s one’ 
come in out of the darkness and the rain 
the darkness and the rain that I hear throu 
my sleep—I must go to find the lost oné 
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(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


‘Thousands are slowly poison- 
ig themselves to death by eating 
tyond their digestive capacity.” 

—Right Food the Right Remedy. 


*)nly that portion of the food 
viich is digested, i. e., that which 
i/lissolved by the digestive fluids 
ad rendered soluble and diffus- 
iie so that it passes into the 
bood, is available for any use 
viatever.”’ 

-The Principles of Human Nutrition. 


I Grape-Nuts is nourishment 
yu need in the form you can 
driest. 


“ince it is necessary for normal 
mtabolism that the greater 
nmber of calories of body heat 
b produced by carbohydrate 
fads, it is essential that some 
kid of cereal food form a part 
othe daily food allowance.” 
—Food and Its Preparation. 


Tree-fourths the content of 
Gipe-Nuts are the precious car- 
baydrates — dextrinized so that 
yar body can quickly and 
stoothly digest and transform 
thm into strength and vitality. 


A»>rominent dentist has this to 
sa about Grape Nuts: 

“Sft foods that can be swal- 
loied without sufficient chewing 
atresponsible for much modern 
toth and digestive trouble. Such 
fods lodge easily in the inter- 
sties of the teeth causing fer- 
mats which the mouth glands, 
though lack of proper exercise, 
ar too sluggish to counteract. I 
beeve that the hard form of 
G\pe-Nuts is particularly fortu- 
nz in that it makes proper 
ee a pleasant necessity.” 
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Right about face— 


Come up where you belong! 


Overwork? No such thing. Ten chances to one it’s a plain case of 
mismanagement —mismanagement of your body—your digestive 


apparatus. 


Ten chances to one you are eating food that only a day laborer 
could digest. And the result is that you are more than likely suffer- 
ing from malnutrition—absorbing from improper foods poisons and 
acids that cause so many physical ills. 


But right about face! You can change all this. You can’t change 


conditions, but you can meet and manage them. 


Give your body nourishment it demands in a form it can readily 
digest, and it will repay you tenfold in health and strength. 


In this delicious food is nourishment you daily need 


N Grape-Nuts is nourishment you 

daily need. In the form your 

body eagerly digests and turns into 
strength and vitality. 


Nourishing carbohydrates 


At least one-third of your nourish- 
ment should come from the carbo- 
hydrates (a great part of which 
comes from the grains). For the 
carbohydrates are your great source 
of strength and vitality—your power 
to do work. They are the force that 
keeps you mentally and physically 


balanced ration. 


Served with cream or rich 
milk, Grape-Nuts gives 
you in most delicious form 
the essentials of a well- 


vigorous—more alert and alive. 


But if they are not rightly pre- 
pared—if they are not broken down 
as your body wants them, they may 
fail to give you their precious nour- 
ishment and may, instead, form 
actual poisons. They must be in a 
form your body can utilize. 


Dextrinized —the way your 
body wants them 


In Grape-Nuts (made from wheat 
and malted barley) you get the car- 
bohydrates in the most easily di- 
gested and most nourishing form. 
Three-fourths of the content of 
Grape-Nuts are these precious car- 
bohydrates. 


They have been dextrinized, that 
is, scientifically broken down into 
the form your body most readily 
digests and transforms into 
strength and vitality. 


Grape-Nuts gives you the nour- 
ishment you need without forming 
acids and poisons. No matter how 
much you may have abused your 
digestive machinery with difficult 
foods, Grape-Nuts will digest easily 
and quickly. 


Grape-Nuts starts digestion 
right 


Grape-Nuts comes in crisp golden kernels 
you must chew. This chewing keeps your 
whole mouth healthy. It starts the proper 
flow of the salivary and gastric juices— 
the first step to sound digestion. 


There is no other food like Grape-Nuts 
in form or taste. You will like it, and it 
will do you good. Served with milk or 
cream—a delicious well-balanced ration. 
Eat Grape-Nuts every day and see how 
much more vigorous and alive you feel. 
All grocers have Grape-Nuts. Hotels and 
restaurants serve it in individual pack- 
ages of a single portion. 


4 Sample Packages 
FREE 


Send today for four of the individual 
packages—free. Enough Grape-Nuts 
for four nourishing breakfasts. Free 
offer also includes book of 101 de- 
licious recipes selected from 80,000 
prepared by housewives who regu- 
larly serve Grape-Nuts. 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc., 
Dept. S-11, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me free trial packages 
and booklet. 


Name 


Address i f 
If you live in Canada, address 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front 
Street, East, Toronto, Ont. 
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Comfort 
Construction 


N the making of Pioneer-Brighton 

Wide-Webs, every little detail has 
a comfort all its own. The result is 
perfect garter comfort—that lasts as 
long as the garters. 


Consider these details of comfort con- 
struction: 


The longer length of the 
webbing helps to elimi- 
nate tension. 


The double lined pad in- 
sures smoothness and pre- 
vents curling. 


The sure holding cast-off 
disengages easily, but it 
won't slip. 


The reinforced stitching is treb- 
led to hold the cast-off securely 
—a little improvement that as- 
sures perfect service. 


WWW © 


Most important of all, the 
Brighton “comfort” elastic, each 
rubber strand of which is wrap- 
ped and re-wrapped with soft 
yarn to guard against the dead- 
ening action of perspiration and 
insure long, comfortable service. 


Insist on 
Pioneer-Brighton 
Wide-Webs 
for Comfort’s Sake 


Single Grip 
35c and up 


Double Grip 
SOc and up 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 


For 47 Years Manufacturers of 
Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts 
Pioneer-Brighton Garters 


Also Sole Makers of 
Kazoo Athletic Suspender Waists 
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THE STICK-UP AND HOUSE PROWLER ~~ 


The stick-up is one of the very few crimi- 
nals that you are likely to see while they 
are taking your property, for porch climb- 
ers, pickpockets and other specialists in 
thievery make all their plans to work un- 
disturbed. But there is another gentleman 
of the underworld whom you may meet by 
accident. He is the house prowler, a pe- 
culiar. type of burglar, distinguished from 
the regular burglar and yegg because, in 
addition to taking your valuables, he enjoys 
the tense excitement of getting into your 
house, usually after midnight, moving 
around while you sleep and making his 
selection at leisure. There are not more 
than fifty prowlers in the United States, so 
the chances of being introduced to one are 
relatively small. But if you should wake 
up and find a member of this select society 
paying his attentions to you, and can en- 
gage him in conversation, nine chances in 
ten command of the situation will begin to 
swing over to your side. I know that most 
of my readers will think the suggestion 
fanciful, because only the exceptional man 
or woman is temperamentally capable of 
acting upon it. Unstrung and overimagina- 
tive persons, unaccustomed to dealing with 
people, will be frightened and helpless, and 
had better cover up and keep quiet, and 
there is nothing to be ashamed of if they 
are built that way. But there are men who 
possess the necessary coolness, either as a 
birthright or through experience with peo- 
ple. Yes, and there are women, too, as 
anyone may learn by following the news 
and noting instances in which the tables 
are turned upon criminals in various ways 
through presence of mind and personality. 

Both the prowler and the bandit are like 
wild beasts of the jungle in that their great- 
est assets are ferocity and intimidation. 
The louder they roar, the more fearful is 
their prey. 

An old animal trainer with Barnum and 
Bailey, one who went often under the direc- 
tion of the Hagenbecks, from Hamburg, 
Germany, with a crew of jungle hunters 
to Africa for wild animals, told me the 
louder the voice the quicker the ferocious 
ones were captured—that the slightest in- 
dication of fear would result in attacks by 
the beasts and a stampede of the hunters. 
On the other hand, they were easily 
conquered, subdued and captured by cou- 
rageous moves, louder growling and roaring 
than the animals’, determined advances, 
fearless expressions. The wild beast is first 
trained—if ever—by loud-voiced commands 
and steel-bar persuasion. A glistening re- 
volver with only blank cartridges, if you 
please, occasionally discharged at or near 
him tends to diminish his savagery, but he 
is never absolutely harmless. 


When a Burglar Drops In 


So it is with the stick-up. or house 
prowler. His general make-up at once 
frightens and alarms. Powerful and burly, 
masked, with a flash light in one hand and 
a glistening revolver in the other, he re- 
quires no introduction or heralding in ad- 
vance. He is a burglar to the whole family 
from the kid in the crib to grandma in the 
spare room. The first impulse is to cover 
the body from head to foot and let the 
unwelcome visitor take anything he finds 
lying around, tight or loose. Teeth chatter, 
there’s many a chill, and a desire to give 
the marauder some extra-special present 
besides what he steals if he will only burgle 
quietly and leave without injuring anyone. 

Remember, he is made up for his work. 
The mask, flash light, pistol and other equip- 
ment are intimidations for him. Ninety 
per cent of the stick-up men and house 
prowlers today have not half the courage 
of their poor victims, if the latter only 
knew it. Nearly every criminal operating 
in this particular field is doped up with 
narcotics—a shot of coke or a sniff of snow 
before he tackles a job—or he may tank up 
on some of the present-day poison called 
hooch. At any rate, he has to be nerved up 
and made up for his act. 

Nine out of ten of these criminals are 
first-water skunks, the rankest of cowards; 
therefore, meeting a courageous person, 
man or woman, is their undoing. The 
greatest evidence of courage is presence of 
mind. The best evidence of presence of 
mind is engaging the stick-up or prowler in 
conversation. It gets his goat that his very 
glare and voice have not conquered. Vain 
of his profession, he hates to be kidded or 


(Continued from Page 17) 


made little of. Like any other human 
being, once he loses his temper, he is on the 
toboggan decline—sometimes more anxious 
to exit politely than the victim anticipates. 

The true prowler is as proud of making a 
clean get-away if discovered as he is of 
doing a slick job undetected. Flight and 
freedom are what he wants in an emer- 
gency, not a tussle or shooting that means 
alarm and probably the deadly crime of 
murder—at the least, assault with intent 
to kill, which lengthens his prison sentence. 
This is always uppermost in the thought 
of every criminal—the possibility of cap- 
ture and the punishment that will be meted 
out to him. The professional takes pride in 
doing his work so that capture will bring 
the lightest imprisonment. 

Only a fool shoots in the commission of 
a crime. Max Shinburn, the king of safe 
burglars, who stole millions, told me he 
never shed a drop of blood in the commis- 
sion of a single crime. Billy Coleman, the 
world’s greatest heel man and bank sneak, 
who committed many marvelous crimes 
over a period of thirty-five years, never 
fired a shot, never shed a drop of blood but 
once—then in excitement from his own per- 
son by a terrific nosebleed. The criminal 
who discharges firearms in his work has- 
tens long imprisonment or execution. In 
many instances he is too cowardly to shoot. 

During my detective-agency days one of 
our banks was robbed and one of our de- 
tectives killed by yeggs who had com- 
malted the crime in defiance as much as for 
oot. 

“Well, we got one of your banks and one 
of your bulls!” they boasted. 


Daring ’Em to Shoot 


It took considerable work to get evidence 
pointing to a desperate yegg known as the 
Missouri Kid. He was located with four 
other criminals in a Hartford house of ill 
fame. The four others came out and were 
arrested, but the Kid stayed inside at bay. 
I went in after him. He was in the parlor 
with a .45-caliber revolver pointed right at 
me. I hada gun. In my pocket was a new 
blackjack that a detective had given me. 
I never carried a blackjack habitually. 
Nice present! 

“You wouldn’t shoot, you dog!’’ I said. 
“You haven’t got the nerve!’ And he 
didn’t. 

I managed to get in and grapple, the gun 
slipped into a corner, and we battled. He 
was a much bigger fellow than myself, and 
younger. We broke a sofa, tipped over the 
stove, and finally I found myself on top 
with his head pinned by my left arm. Reach- 
ing back with my right for my blackjack, 
I held it up so he could see. 

“Look! Do you want me to raise peanuts 
on that skull of yours?” 

He gave in quietly and was turned over 
to a uniformed policeman who had been 
brought running by the noise and shrieking 
of alarmed females. 

“‘T was all in the minute you came into 
the room,”’ he said to me afterwards, “‘for 
you were all determination and my nerve 
oozed out. I knew that you knew I wouldn’t 
shoot!” 

Buck Davis, who murdered the attorney 
for the General Electric Company at Sche- 
nectady, New York, pointed a revolver close 
up to me in the streets of Troy. I told him 
he hadn’t the nerve to shoot. He didn’t. 
I fought him to a finish and arrested him. 
He committed suicide. He once held a 
revolver at the temple of a fine old Irish- 
man, tried to force him to tell where he had 
his money hidden in the house. 

“‘T’m an ould man and might as well die 
now as any time. I dare you to shoot 
me! Yehaven’t the nerve to doit!” hesaid. 
And Davis didn’t. After Davis’ arrest the 
dear old Irishman and his wife gave Buck 
a fine thrashing in jail. 

Reynolds Frosby, stick-up and murderer, 
narcotic addict, escaped from the Tombs. 
We learned he was hiding in a Bronx apart- 
ment and went there to get him. Everyone 
warned us we’d be killed. He had all the 
gas jets closed with soap. When we entered 
the apartment it was in darkness. To strike 
a match meant making targets of ourselves. 
Frosby threatened to shoot; but he didn’t. 
He had several murders on his soul and 
didn’t want any more. He is doing life at 
Dannemora. He has escaped several times, 
is incorrigible and has spent many a day in 
solitary. A hard-boiled bad egg. 
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Wainwright, the smartest thief I ey 
met, and the only one who ever robbed! 
safety-deposit box, whom I arrested for ¢ 
celebrated three-hundred-thousand-dol] 
Pinault robbery, was very handy with 
gun. His mania was to have many fi 
nished rooms and fill them with loot, Wi 
trunks full of loot in four different rooms 
valuable too—he was constantly out | 
the streets of New York sticking people; 
and robbing them. Burglary and stick-) 
robberies were a mania with him, 1] 
worked along Fifth Avenue between F 
tieth and Seventy-second streets; ney 
wore a mask. The bigger the pistol t 
easier the mark. He liked working near t | 
park, as it afforded a fine get-away. Eye 
now and then, he told me, some victi_ 
battled with him, took his revolver fro 
him and trimmed him for all he had. | 
reminds me of Pat Rooney, who used tot — 
the story about going to Chinatown ai| 
being robbed. 

“But,” he used to say, “it’s a good thi)! 
I didn’t have me revolver along. They 
’a’ tuck that too.” : 

Wainwright’s ancestors were on the Ma 
flower. His grandfather was a Revol 
tionary general. There is a monument | 
his ancestor in a New England city. ]| 
was of wonderful stock. No other memb 
of his family had ever been a criminal, y — 
he developed into one of the most dangero 
and daring criminals in America. 

A reformed house prowler told me a fi_ 
years ago he entered a house in a Paci, 
Coast city after two A.M. He had no id| 
whose house it was. He was masked, ci: 
ried a flash light and revolver. 

“Stealthily ascending the stairs,” 
said, ‘I came to the main bedroom. A m\ 
and woman were in the bed asleep. I nev; 
saw two bigger people in one bed. T2 
bed was of extraordinary size and the t) 
people looked like two cows covered 1. 
Hanging on a chair near the side the m} 
slept on I observed a coat and vest. Whi 
I started searching them I saw attached ) 
the vest a glistening gold shield studd| 
with diamonds. My curiosity got the b+ 
ter of me. I was quiet for all of a minu, 
The man turned in the bed. I though’! 
had awakened him. I remained silent fo | 
long time. Finally I took the vest into | 
adjoining room and found the diamor- 
studded shield was that of the sheriff of t» 
county. I could not resist taking it, al 
then reéntered the room in search of mi? 
valuables.” 


Stealing a String of Bad Luck 


“Hanging on the post of the woma3; 
side of the bed was something I took to 2 
a necklace; instead it was arosary. Af; 
I got out of the house I examined it. T} 
sparkling stone that had caught my eye} 
the bedroom was a good-sized emerald. | 
first I could not believe it genuine. I we; 
to Denver, showed it to a well-known §: 
ceiver there, who told me it was worth fc’ 
to five thousand dollars. He tried hard | 
get me to sell it to him; told me I’d nev’ 
have a day’s luck if I kept it, because’ 
was arosary. I figured he could never ha) 
any more luck with it than I, so I took it | 
Omaha. Every move I made turned c| 
bad, so I sold it to a receiver there. Afi) 
I sold it I was caught in a prowling joba_ 
got a stiff sentence for it. I blamed it 
the rosary. The man I sold it to sold it 
a man who took it to Chicago to have it p~ 
in asetting for his wife. There it was ide 
tified as a jewel stolen from the residence 
a millionaire. He went to prison for 
While he was in prison his wife died. | 

“How did that sheriff come by it, I wo, 
dered. Some thief in his jail must ha) 
given it for jail favors, I reasoned, becav 
the sheriff never made a claim for it — 
Chicago. I liked his badge, and used it | 
good advantage for a while to make play 
but carrying it was dangerous, so I bro 
it up. In after years I met the sheriff I h: 
robbed. He asked me to try to recover | 
shield for him, never suspecting I was t 
thief. But he never mentioned the rosar 
and I never stole another one. The sher 
was such a fine fellow I was always sor 
I could not have sent his shield back, b 
it was too late; it had been cracked up. | 

Honor among thieves! i 

The prowler is a species by himself. I 
enjoys the fascination of his work. Ente 
ing a house stealthily and alone, he will ta 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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New Schrader Tire Gauge for 


BALLOON TIRES 


To enjoy super-comfort and se- 
cure maximum service from bal- 
loon tires; you must keep them 
inflated to the prescribed pres- 
sure. The new Schrader Balloon 
Tire Pressure Gauge makes this 
a simple matter. 

The indicating tube, graduated 
in one-pound units, enables you 
to keep a close check on low 
pressures. 

The angle foot, as shown in the 
illustration, makes it possible to 
use this gauge on all types of 
wheels. 

This new Balloon Tire Gauge 


is of the same sturdy construction 
as the regular Schrader Gauge, 
which has proved its dependa- 
bility and usefulness to motorists 
ever since it was first used during 
the Briarcliff Road Races in 
Westchester County, New York, 
on April 24, 1908. 

Schrader Tire Gauges are sold 
by motor accessory shops, garages, 
and hardware stores. 


Ask your dealer for free booklet, ‘‘Air— 
the most elusive prisoner.”’ It tells how 
to get maximum tire service. If he can- 
not supply you, send his name and 
address, and we shall mail you a copy. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, INC., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
CHICAGO TORONTO LONDON 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves - 


Tire Gauges 
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Keep cool with Shasta Cloth 
Why envy the Eskimo 


in his igloo? You,too,can 
keep cool this summer, 


day and night, by wear- 


WILSON Bro’s, CHICAGO 


New York 


ing Shasta Cloth — the 


exclusive Wilson Bro’s 
material ----- Tailored 
into athletic underwear, 
shirts and pajamas for 
hot weather comfort. 


Shirts. 
Shasta Cloth Shirts, with pre- 
shrunk collars or neckband style 
White-$2%° Pastel Colors-$3,20 


Underwear 


Shasta Cloth Athletic Underwear, 
sheer, cooland perfect in fit. $299 


Lajamas 


Shasta Cloth Pajamas, generously 
cut for comfort and faultlessl 


finished. White $350 Colors $4oo 


WiliLo7yv rey 


MakERs AND IMPORTERS OF MEN's FINE 
FURNISHINGS FoR 60 YEARS 


Hose - Garters - Belts « Cravats - Pajamas 
Handkerchiefs -« Knit Gloves - Nightshirts 


Paris Shirts - Suspenders » Underwear « Mufflers 


| direction. 
| Innocent person. 
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the most desperate chance for the excite- 
ment that it brings—something like the 
excitement for gambling inherent in other 
individuals. But, as I have said, he takes 
as much pride in a clean get-away as in un- 
detected prowling; all except the type 
known as the Dutch houseman—in this con- 
nection the word “‘Dutch’”’ means German. 
These criminals have been known to commit 
murder when alarmed rather than make a 
clean get-away—evidence that they are far 
less skillful than the native house prowler. 

Great alarm was aroused in a New York 
millionaire’s family some years ago when it 
was found one morning that the house had 
been entered and many valuables taken 
from different rooms. Circumstances led 
me to believe that it was the work of a 
Dutch houseman. For articles had been 
taken with little discrimination—a small 
ship’s compass along with a chronometer, 
and particularly articles that would be 
readily identified if sold and would be valu- 
less unless sold intact. A little later one of 
these articles turned up in a pawnshop and 
the robbery was traced to a German baker’s 
boy who delivered bread to that mansion 
early in the morning. Finding the kitchen 
door open, he had entered and prowled all 
over the house, taking things indiscrimi- 
nately, and pawning them because he was 
an amateur and didn’t know what else to do 
with them. 


A Newspaper Burglar Alarm 


The timid woman who looks under the 
bed every night for a burglar is one of our 
classic jokes. She is not likely to find a 
prowler there, partly because that gentle- 
man prefers to enter after midnight, and 
partly because, if he does enter earlier, he 
will wait until the folks are in bed. 

Instead of looking under the bed, let the 
lady spread a lot of newspapers around on 
the floor. Nothing will upset the house 
prowler quite so much as the slightest un- 
usual noise. The barking of a little dog, 
otherwise harmless, is good protection. The 
sleeper may not hear it, but the burglar 
does, and thinks everyone else does too. 
Or let her remember that nothing stops a 
burglar so quick as light. It has been a 
standing police rule to instruct all country 
banks to keep a bright light burning all 
night long in front of the vault or safe. To 
extinguish that light means an alarm. Some 
householders have their premises wired so 
that the moment a window or door is 
touched at night the whole house is illumi- 
nated—a sure-fire burglar chaser. Burglar 
traps have been effective. A millionaire 
motion-picture magnate rigged up a real 
burglar trap on his Long Island estate. 
A burglar paid the place a visit and it was 
his last call—the contrivance went off and 
killed him. But the shortcoming of these 


| devices is that they may kill innocent peo- 
| ple. One of the most ingenious contraptions 
_ of the kind I have ever seen was a set of re- 


volving cartridges inside of a silver sugar 


| bowl—a real tempter. To touch it meant 


instant discharge of the cartridges in every 
But it exploded and killed an 


Let people have their jokes about the 
woman who looks under the bed for a bur- 
glar. How often do we read of some de- 
fenseless woman capturing single-handed 
in a house or apartment a so-called desper- 
ate burglar, daring him to kill her, and 
conquering. A thief is instinctively afraid 
to hurt a woman. If he fights a man, and 
the latter is given a black eye or knocked 
out, that’s largely a sporting proposition. 
But if he strikes or disfigures a woman there 
is no sympathy for him in court, and he is 
always thinking of his possible punishment. 

Women often display surprising presence 
of mind in an emergency. Fire-insurance 
adjusters tell me that many a blaze is put 
out in its beginning by a woman with pres- 
ence of mind. There is a saying that a glass 
of water will put out most fires the first 
minute, a pail of water the second minute, 
but after that you need the fire department. 
When the first-minute blaze starts a man 
often loses his head and yells ‘‘Fire!”’ or 
runs for the nearest fire-alarm box; but 
there is a fighting instinct in a woman, in- 
herited from days when she had to protect 
her young from every jungle danger, that 
leads her to grab the nearest thing at 
hand—a pail of water, a rug, piece of car- 
pet, blanket, cloth of any kind, a broom— 
and fly straight at the fire. 

Women intercept far more thieves than 
men. They are more ready to use the tele- 
phone, and there are many more instances 
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of women following criminals in the the 
until they can find a policeman and Aye 
them arrested. A woman will also gr 5), 
with a thief and scream. In the crir jal 
suddenly encountered, she sees a dang 5; 
animal to be fought. Sometimes shi jj 
fight with superior coolness and eoy ge 
often taking command of the situati j, 
the same way that women take com) n¢ 
of men in other circumstances, rega ', 

the male of the species as never any », 

but a grown-up boy. After all, is jot 
woman the mother of man—knowing nq 
controlling him from birth? In other ¢ ¢ 

even though women become hyste a) 
they will fight with more courage tha) hy 
average man, because women grieve ‘¢ 
losses by theft more than men do, anc jj 
fight for their possessions. 

You can’t fight a stick-up man whi as 
the drop on you, nor the house prow jf 
he has you covered with a gun. You j 
obey. But there are very few insta oe: 
where anyone has been shot for engagi) in 
conversation with them, and there aren ay 
cases where the victim has talked hir if 
out of being robbed, especially by he 
bandit. 

How many times have hold-up men je 
into banks, jewelry shops and stores. 
manding money or valuables, and bee) e- 
fused by courageous men who capture or 
assisted in the arrest of their threatens? 

The bank clerk suddenly finding a in 
thrust between the bars of his grille, )th 
a demand for money, can often shape 1¢ 
situation if he has a cool head. He is r- 
rounded with all sorts of devices for gi 1g 
an alarm. If there are several of ic 
bandits it may not be possible to do mh: 
but if there is only one, and the victim ir 
start a conversation, there are very ;0¢ 
chances of winning the battle. The ty 
fact that he is not dismayed begin to 
worry the bandit. The latter’s feroc us 
make-up doesn’t intimidate the victim, 10 
it is his turn to be scared. 

“Well, I have often heard of you m|,” 
the clerk might say, “but this is the ‘st 
time I’ve seen one of you. So you’ ir 
that line of business, hey? I can see by he 
way you got the drop on me you're ar x: 
pert. They tell me you men often stu: 2 
bank weeks beforehand to find out just 1 
right day and the right time to do anyt 1¢ 
like this, but you’ve certainly hit it wii 
here. I haven’t got anything in the % 
except big bills that would be identifiec n¢ 
moment you put one in circulation. N¢ i 
you’d been here yesterday, there was 1 1 
than fifty thousand dollars in pay )l 
money—that would have been a fine ha.’ 


Bungling Amateurs 


There have been plenty of cases w ir 
bank men, defying the bandit, have sd 
“You won’t get it! Do your dirtiest!’’ x 
the bandit has walked out. But on x 
other hand, bank men have also been kid 
in faithfully protecting the money intrui:d 
to them. What to do in such circumstai>s 
depends greatly upon the bank men’s jiy 
ment, coolness and nerve, and also greiy 
upon the type of thief. 

There is far more chance of successf y 
defying an experienced professional tharn 
amateur, as a recent robbery and murde jf 
bank messengers in Brooklyn shows. 2 
this robbery, the first in that field of er ¢ 
committed by criminals who had previouy 
been professional automobile thieves, 19 
bank messengers were shot down with & 
parley and a large sum of money obtain. 
But the criminals were quickly caught, <1 
at this writing all of them have been c- 
victed of murder. The killing was caused’ 
fear on the part of the criminals, anc! 
stampede, because the crime lacked '? 
skillful stage management that a prol> 
sional would have provided in advan- 
The courage of the robbers was in th” 
guns. They were also bolstered up Ww! 
narcotics. Brought to the critical mome, 
they saw that the bank messengers W/ 
not frightened, and also that they knew t 
criminals. In their panic the highwaym) 
killed them instantly to escape identifi” 
tion, but immediately began leaving fing 
print and motor-car license-plate clews } 
further evidence of their bungling. T 
were just plain make-believe bandits, a) 
in the test turned out to be eighteen-cal 
boobs. - io 

He who is able to engage these crimini_ 
in conversation puts them in the position 
the man who caught the bear by the tail 
all he had to do then was to find some Ww: 
of letting go. The talking victim turns t 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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The Phaeton 


$1395 f. o. b. Detroit; tax extra 
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Onheard-of Pe eemance Results 


~ From 


If the Chrysler Six were merely another 
new car, its influence in the industry would 


be little felt. 


But it is in reality the first step in the gen- 
eral revision of motor car design which is 
bound to follow its advent. 


For it is an entirely new type of car, built on 
a new kind of engineering, which produces 


Chrysler Engineering 


results radically different from any hereto- 
fore registered in the industry. 


Where past development has halted, the 
Chrysler Six has advanced in seven-league 
boots. 


In the motor car industry it is the turning 
point which inevitably arrives in every in- 
dustry—when revolutionary improvements 
render the original invention almost obsolete. 


N: other interpretation can be placed upon 
a ar which with a 3-inch motor delivers 68 
A-sepower and a speed of 70 miles per hour. 


sich tremendous power and speed from a 
mtor of such size are unprecedented. 


Te difference of Chrysler Six engineering is 
=iphasized a hundredfold by the further fact 
tht this motor yields better than 20 miles to 
th gallon of gasoline. 


Tis is efficiency of the kind shown by the 
scapound locomotives of today as compared 
wh the first engines that ran on rails in 
A verica. 


Tiere has been no effort in Chrysler engi- 
nering to search out new principles. 


O the contrary, the safe, sound fundamentals 
ar its basis. Their application is the point 
of lifference. 

| 


| , ; A 
Al previous experience has been taken into 
acount. Good points have been separated 


from the bad. They have been improved 
upon and others added. 


Nothing but engineering of the highest scien- 
tific character could produce such a vibration- 
less engine as the Chrysler Six. 


There is no other explanation for the fact that 
you can comfortably drive the Chrysler Six 
at 60 miles an hour or more over a cobbled 
street; or safely take it around turns at 50 
miles an hour. 


That is balance in the nth degree — scientific 
balance, if you please. 


Chrysler Six disposes for all time of the idea 
that weight and length are necessary to easy 
riding—that a great cumbersome engine is 
necessary for power. 


For the first time, a car of Chrysler Six size 
has been engineered to afford not only com- 
fortable seating space but comfortable riding. 


Even the sidesway is gone, because the springs 
of thin chrome-vanadium leaves are placed 


close to the wheel-hubs and parallel to the 
wheels. 


Details by the score could be quoted to show 
that the Chrysler Six is as far in advance of 
ordinary practice as the harvester of today is 
ahead of the first clumsy reaping machine. 


The Chrome-Molybdenum tubular front axle 
combines with Chrysler pivotal steering to 
steady and ease handling as never before. It 
is especially designed to take up the torsional 
strains of front wheel braking. 


There is an oil-filter that cleanses all motor 
oil once in 25 miles; an air-cleaner for the 
carburetor; Chrysler-Lockheed hydraulic 
four-wheel brakes that make deceleration as 
swift and sure as the motor’s acceleration. 


Everything that Chrysler advanced design 
means in the operation and comfort of a 
motor car will be made clear to you in a half 
hour’s riding and driving of the Chrysler Six. 


Any Chrysler Six dealer will gladly afford you 
this demonstration, and supply you with all 
the structural details. 


The Touring, $1335; The Phaeton, $1395; The Roadster, $1525; The Sedan, $1625; 
The Brougham, $1795; The Imperial, $1895. All Prices f. 0. b. Detroit; tax extra. 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 


— Fe( shrysler 


Pronounced as though spelled, Crysler 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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DUTHORIZE 


"Unitep Motors 


~ Your 
serviceMan} 
>, AnNOWS de 


Your service man will tell you that 
the smooth, trouble-free operation 
of most units of your car depends, 
above all else, upon the ability of 
hidden, hard-working bearings to 
lessen friction. And he knows, from 
long experience, that Hyatt Roller 
Bearings and New Departure Ball 
Bearings provide everything that 
good bearings can. 


He knows too, that close at hand, 
there is a United Motors Author- 
ized Bearings Distributor from 
whom he can quickly get the right 
bearing for any particular repair job. 


Be sure to specify Hyatt or New 
Departure should a bearing replace- 
ment be necessary in your car. It’s 
mighty satisfying to roll along on 
bearings which have demon- 
strated everywhere their complete 
reliability. 


It will pay you to write for our directory 
of Authorized Service Stations. 


UNITED Morors SERVICE 


General Offices Inc ORPORATED Detroit, Michigan 
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criminal’s whole thought to making his get- 
away as quickly as possible. 

A gunman entered the office of a Los 
Angeles dentist and ordered him to put up 
his hands. The dentist obeyed, but at the 
same time coolly remarked, ‘‘I’ll bet you’re 
the same fellow that held up the Ninth Na- 
tional Bank yesterday.” 

This was purely a chance shot. But it 
landed right on thetarget. For that stick-up 
had been one of the gang that robbed the 
bank. He walked out of the office hurriedly, 
but the dentist followed and turned him 
over to the police. Chagrined at being 
caught while his partner in many other 
crimes went free, he gave information that 
led to the other’s arrest. 

What with automobile get-aways and 
narcotics and the automatic pistol, it is gen- 
erally believed that banditry is a crime pe- 
culiar to’ our day, and that property and 
life were safe from such crimes in the good 
old days. 

Back in those good old days a rather 
shabby saloon stood on the site of the pres- 
ent New York Times Building at Broad- 
way and Forty-second Street. It was away 
uptown in that day of horse cars, and had 
a watering trough under a sheet-iron awn- 
ing. All the street-car horses were watered 
there, while the drivers and conductors 
went inside for schooners of beer, large 
foamy ones, sailed over the bar for a nickel. 
The place belonged to an Irishman who 
always had a fine big lump of corn beef on 
the free-lunch counter, a quart of mustard, 
loaves of bread and a large butcher knife, 
with which anybody was free to carve off 
as much as he pleased, whether he bought 
a drink or not. 

One night this Irishman came to me ina 
great state of excitement. 

““What’s New York coming to?’ he 
yelled. ‘‘Where are the police anyway? 
Could you imagine—right here in broad 
daylight a thief came in my saloon, stuck 
me up and carried away my fine chunk of 
corn beef—bad ’cess to him!”’ 

Such was the New York bandit and such 
the local crime wave in days of yore. 

But what were the names of terror and 
lawless adventure in those very good old 
days in the 1880’s and 1890’s? Why, Jesse 
James and his gang, and the Younger 
brothers, and the Dalton gang, the Wild 
bunch and a dozen other bands of train and 
bank robbers who thought little of murder. 
They worked along the Western frontier, 
and it was a curious thing that many of 
them came from the state of Missouri, also 
that most of the bands were made up of 
brothers. During the Civil War most of 
these bandits had been guerrilla fighters, and 
became heroes in their home communities 
for daring in ambuscades, raids and mur- 
ders. When they turned to banditry they 
were still heroes. A few earlier bandits had 
developed in the gold camps of the West, 
men failing to find gold and too lazy to 
work, robbing prospectors and stagecoaches. 
A few earlier bandits also developed among 
the cowboys of the plains, the horse thief 
and cattle rustler turning to holdup work. 
But, in general, this wave of crime was the 
aftermath of the Civil War. 


Sheik and Flapper Bandits 


I believe our present wave of banditry is 
connected with the World War in the same 
way. But that isn’t saying that the bandits 
are ex-soldiers who have learned to fight 
and kill on the battlefield and turned their 
training to account in this field of crime. 
The present-day bandit isn’t as good stuff 
as that at bottom, but rather a weak char- 
acter whose respect for law and human life, 
if he ever had any, has been sapped by the 
stresses of the World War. Such courage as 
he has is artificial and temporary, taken 
out of a bottle or from a hypodermic needle. 

Our massive crop of felons and malefac- 
tors must not be classed as the overflow of 
the World War. The birds of prey arrested 
these days are mostly youths 17 to 20, who 
were in short pants during the fighting. 
The seasoned criminal of the olden days, 
who had outlaw written all over his face, 
is seldom to be found. The present-day 
stick-up and all-round crook is the dapper 
fox-trotter with the brilliantined, some- 
times marceled locks. He is a cross between 
mamma’sboyandamail-ordertailor’smodel. 
He is the associate of the bootlegger and 
narcotic peddler, bold and resourceful—the 
sheik of the flapper. He totes a flask—so 
does his girl—steals cars for joy rides, sticks 
up respectable citizens or robs banks. To 
certain abnormal types he is the hero of 
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the hour. It is this hero worship in he 
motion pictures, on the stage, and s¢)y 
that inspires so many young men to éiq, 
of violence and crime. Some of the flap xs 
are as criminal as their heroes, thigh 
they more often evade arrest. There) , 
woman in nearly every case of sustaeq 
criminal intent. The youth of 20 in eye 
today has a record that it took the oui jg 
of the past years to achieve. Drugs hq 
dancing have succeeded the saloon; hb 4 
return to the saloon would make condit is 
worse. 

The concealed weapon—I mean thie. 
volver and pistol—are more responsib\\ 9 
serious crimes today than any other ag ¢, 
They are the intimidation behind the (y. 
ard and the criminal. In some states t 
are laws prohibiting the sale of firea s, 
but they do not prevent the criminals 4 
gunmen from arming themselves hee; 
they readily buy in adjoining state: 
through mail-order houses. Seventy » 
cent of the homicides and major crimes‘ 
committed with firearms. 

I am the introducer of the finger-p jt 
system of identification in America, |, 
years ago, I advocated the finger prin |g 
of all foreign-born persons entering (ec 
United States. Our Government wid 
not adopt the suggestion, fearing we m it 
offend newcomers. 

In Europe, in many countries, we Ar - 
icans are required to furnish photograj;, 
handwriting and life history to vars 
police departments. The Europeans e 
not afraid of offending us. 


Imported Criminals 


All emigrants should be carefully 4 
thoroughly investigated in their nae 
city or town before they are considerei\s 
prospective Americans. Some day we 'e 
all going to wake up and discover that ir 
immigration laws are not strict enough. 'e 
need the honest, ambitious, thrifty in i- 
grant; but the lazy, weak, criminally 1- 
clined should be kept from our shores. 

In 1923 in a Pacific Coast city there ve 
more murders committed than in G it 
Britain, and more holdups and burgle>s 
than in all of France. This is what is w 
occurring in many large American cis. 

The immigrant must be taught to resj 2t 
our laws—to obey them. Many of ie 
felons arrested today are of foreign bjh 
or offsprings of foreigners, with crim al 
records in Europe before they came |. 
A study of the names of prisoners all ‘er 
the United States will reveal this. 

This is a very swift age we live in—1¢ 
moving-picture and radio age. Sce 
times I think it is all too fast for cer in 
types. Mechanism is quicker—m ch 
quicker—than man. It is sometimes ie 
yond his thinking capacity and genal 
mentality. ; 

I often wonder what will be oceurrin in 
criminal operations in 2024 A. D. Rat 
now it would be possible, with a submaze, 
for bandits or pirates to stick up an ocin 
liner. Or we may have the Catapult I1- 
ited—Earth to Mars, sixty hours—helc p 
and surrounded with compressed air d 
robbed by bandits in all-steel airpla 3. 
No firearms used; just chemicals. It 
all happen if we progress in one hunc d 
years as we have in the past forty. 

The present-day bandit is more nun’ 
ous, but so is population, and so are @ 
ways of catching bandits. Despite the «- 
ing and murderous raids that are being ¢* 
ducted in many of our large cities tod’; 
none of the criminals succeed in stretch & 
out any such career as that of the Jais 
boys or other Western bands two gene~ 
tions ago. There are no more bandits 
proportion to the population—proba/ 
fewer in proportion to the temptation rp 
opportunity. The present-day stick.) 
doesn’t have to seek the seclusion of ® 
frontier and rob a railroad train. Ev/ 
town of any size at all has at least one be® 
with more loot, and in big cities hundrs 
of millions of dollars are being carried abil 
or lie around in money, jewels and sect> 
ties. 

The old border gangs were eventua/ 
rounded up and exterminated, and '? 
present-day bandit will be, too, for t? 
forces are working relentlessly against hi- 
One is the world’s recovery from war stl? 
and a better state of the human mind, 4 
the other is improved protective and pol? 
methods that will eventually outwit 1? 
bandit by cutting off his opportunities. | 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series! 
articles by Mr. Dougherty. The next will appeal} 


an early issue. | 
| 
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cA nations shopping lst 


AY after day, wherever there is human 

habitation, whenever there is the need to 
buy, a nation’s shopping list is made. On it is 
written every commodity made or used by man. 
And on this list, again and again, are written 
the names of certain manufacturers and the 
names of certain brands. 


They are the names and brands of manufac- 
turers who have established direct communi- 
cation with users of their products by the 
power of the printed page. In the homes of the 
people, these makers have told the truth about 
the things they make. They have described 
them with detail and accuracy, explaining 
their uses. They have planted knowledge, 
established confidence, created preference. 
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ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


Through advertising they have lightened the 
burden of selling that lies on the shoulders of 
the merchant. To the reputation of the re- 
tailer they have added the confidence that re- 
poses in a well-known trade-mark. They have 
assumed full responsibility for the character 
and measure of their merchandise. 


By raising the standards of production, by 
implanting desire and cultivating it into ready 
consumer acceptance, they have reduced re- 
tail sales resistance and multiplied the deal- 
er’s turnover. Through advertising they have 
made profitable the territories that were weak. 
Through advertising they have created mar- 
kets. These manufacturers do not struggle 
for distribution. They command it. 
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you hue the brakes relined 


@Yy ERS are no longer content to entrust 
their lives to cheap brake lining, or inadequate 
brake equipment. Today the careful driver seeks 


the shop that uses Silver Edge Raybestos applied 
by the Raybestos Method. 


Correct application of brake lining is equal in 
importance to Raybestos. Both assure the full 
measure of protection. Have your brakes lined with 
Raybestos by the Raybestos Method. The rivets 
will be of tubular brass construction properly 
countersunk. The lining will wrap evenly around 
the brakes and rivets cannot scorethe drum. All 
of the braking surface will be in operation. This 
adds not only to safety, but reduces costs for repairs. 


Why risk life and property with careless methods? Go 
to the Raybestos man and have your brakes inspected, 
adjusted and correctly lined. The job is quickly done 
and at less cost than the owner can do it himself. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 


Factories: Bridgeport, Conn. 
Stratford, Conn. 
Branches: 
Detroit,2631 Woodward Avenue San Francisco, 439 Bryant St. 
Chicago, 1603 South Michigan Ave. : 


Peterborough, Ont., Canada 
London, England 


“Brake Inspection— Your Protection” 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


“Mr. Barkley declares he is thirsty and 
tired of walking, and wants to play bridge,” 
said Doris. ‘“‘We tried to keep him going, 
but he insists—and he’s such a masterful 
character!” 

Mr. Barkley had us all at a table in the 
smoking room by this time and was order- 
ing. I took a lemonade and Doris took one 
too. The men had Scotch and soda—Mr. 
Barkley a double one. And while they were 
coming he talked. How he talked! His 
favorite topic was himself. We all shortly 
knew that he was from Detroit, that he was 
in the motor business, that he was a bach- 
elor because he loved all women too much 
to tie himself up to one, that his yearly in- 
come was somewhere in the fifty-thousand 
class, that he was a good sport and ready 
to take a chance on anything. With these 
and many other bits of his personal history 
did Mr. Barkley regale us, meanwhile de- 
siring to order more drinks for everyone, 
and deeply grieved by a refusal. 

“T have not the head for strong liquor,” 
said M. Blanchard politely. “It makes me 
sleepy.” 

“And I’ve never been able to acquire a 
taste for Scotch,” said Gilbert Carter. 

“Well, you boys miss an awful lot,” said 
Mr. Barkley sadly. 

He was all cheered up by the entrance of 
his friend, Mr. Wadswarn, who looked 
enough like him to be his older brother, a 
little more rotund, a little more ruddy. Mr. 
Barkley promptly introduced him to us all, 
ordered him a drink and took another him- 
self. 

“Where’s the wife?”’ he asked. 

Mr. Wadswarn grinned. ‘“‘She’s down in 
the cabin planning to hide the plunder she 
brought from the other side and cheat the 
customs. She’s ripped out the linings of all 
her French hats and put in dirty old Amer- 
ican ones, and she’s got to cut the labels 
off her dresses and sew the lace she bought 
into her underwear, and so forth. The Mis- 
sus always has a busy crossing.” 

“We were thinking of a little bridge. 
Want to sit in?” 

“Right. Who’s going to play?” 

They looked at me. “I’m sorry, but I 
can’t play any kind of cards,”’ I said. 

“How about you, Miss Leonard?” 

“T’m not very good, but I’d love it.” 

M. Blanchard was willing to make a 
fourth. ‘Another time for you, Carter,” 
said Mr. Barkley, who was managing things. 

I couldn’t help but be glad that Gilbert 
Carter wasn’t going to play. It left him 
free to be with me—if he should want to. It 
took me just one second to see that he didn’t 
want to. He was looking at Doris with dis- 
appointment and annoyance written all 
over him. Oh, well, I might have known it. 

They cut for partners, and Doris got the 
Frenchman. As she shuffled the cards she 
appealed to Mr. Barkley: ‘I seem to be 
awfully thirsty. Could I have another lem- 
onade, please?’’ 

He apologized profusely for being so care- 
less, ordered the lemonade, and also more 
Scotch for himself and Mr. Wadswarn. 
I thought he’d had enough, and that it was 
a pity Doris had inadvertently started him 
off again. He wasn’t drunk, but he was by 
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way of being rather mellow, and it lool4 
as though Mr. Wadswarn would soon be. 

“Now, what’s stakes?” asked Mr. Ba - 
ley. “‘We’ll leave it to the lady.” _ 

“Would ten cents a point ——” Dc, 
began hesitatingly. 

~“Why, Miss Leonard, you're a regu» 
fellow,” declared Mr. Wadswarn. ‘1, 
cents a point suits me and Asa to a T.” 

They looked at M. Blanchard. “TI do: 
usually play so high,’ he said, “but sir. 
Miss Blanchard has spoken, I obey.” 

It was a queer game. Mr. Barkley a. 
Mr. Wadswarn seemed to be expert, ex; 
rienced players, and accustomed to ea 
other’s playing. Even so, they did rn 
win—at least not spectacularly. Nor ¢ 
they lose—spectacularly. Doris and | 
Blanchard kept just a little ahead of the 
all the time. Just a little. And even ton 
ignorant eyes it was plain that the lead w. 
due to Doris, for M. Blanchard play) 
nothing more than a good steady uninspin, 
game, while hers alternated from extren| 
brilliancy in a pinch to downright careles| 
ness when they might have had everythi) 
on the board. More than once Mr. Wad 
warn warned her benevolently that she yw 
giving the game away to him and his par 
ner, and each time she was chagrined ar 
apologetic to Blanchard, making haste | 
be more attentive to the next hand, ar) 
invariably winning it. || 

“Why, you’d be a great little player — 
you put your mind on it,” said Mr. Wad 
warn paternally after one of these rallies, | 

“Old Bob’s getting sore because you’) 
ahead of us,’”’ chuckled Mr. Barkley. 

Mr. Wadswarn chuckled too. “Is th: 
so! If I’m getting sore it’s because I’ve gi 
such a bonehead partner!” 

“Go on! If it wasn’t for me these tw 
young people would lick the tar out of us, 
declared Mr. Barkley. 

They were really awfully amusing. 
looked across at Gilbert Carter, but all « 
his attention was concentrated on Doris. ] 
made me feel even more out of it than | 
was. I’ve been alone a good part of my lifi 
but I’d never been specially lonely excey 
for that awful time just after mother die: 
But now a little throb of that same lonel | 
ness came back. I got up and said I reall. 
must go back to Miss Pyne now. 

And then my lonely feeling was shai. 
tered, for Doris glanced up at me in the 
warm friendly way of hers, and said, “T’| 
be round as soon as we’re through the gam 
here, and we’ll do five miles before dinner. 

Pretty nice of her, for she didn’t have t' 
bother about me. I went on out to ou 
chairs, but Miss Pyne had gone below, so | 
cuddled into my rug and tried to take a nay! 
Sleep wouldn’t come. I could only sit an) 
stare at the snowy foam dappling the du 
flanks of the waves, thesun dimmed to a pal, 
gold platter hung in gray cloud tapestries | 
These, with the march of the determine: 
few who make the deck an eternal mara’ 
thon, and the beat-beat-beat of the engin. 
didn’t make a cheering environment. 

And then I hauled out of the back of m) 
mind the real reason of my depression, an¢ 
owned up to it honestly. I wanted Gilber 
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The Ducuess DESIGN illustrated 


ERE, indeed, is silverware of exquisite design in which a woman 
will always take genuine delight. Into its making has gone all the 
care, workmanship and quality-ideal characteristic of the ONEIDA Com- 
munity. For choice, two lovely designs—the Duchess and the Baronet. 
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Direct Subtraction 


So simple-so easy 


You merely “set up” the figures you want to subtract 
—press the key—get the result! 


No complementary figures to bother with. And the 
entire problem prints on the tape with a minus sign 
opposite the amount subtracted—complete visibility, 
100% printed proof. 


Sundstrand is today the only adding and figuring ma- 
chine combining portability, convenient desk size, visible 
writing and one-hand control—with DIRECT SUB- 
TRACTION —and the price is only half that asked for 


larger multiple key machines. 


Sundstrand, as you know, has but ten keys—one each 
for all figures of the numerical system from o to g in- 
clusive. The keyboard and logical arrangement of its keys 
makes its operation as simple as ABC. Several models— 
a size and price to fit your specifications. 


There are over 55,000 Sundstrands in daily use. Let 
us show you how easily one will handle your figuring 
problems—addition, subtraction, multiplication and di- 
vision. Phone for a prompt demonstration or write to 
Dept. B at Rockford, Illinois, for folder “Significant.” 


Sundstrand 


ADDING AND FIGURING MACHINE 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, Rockford, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Sales and Service Stations everywhere in the United States and foreign countries 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

Carter to talk to me, to look at me as he 
looked at Doris. Yes, that was what I 
wanted. I wanted it quite unreasonably 
and ridiculously. I’d never felt this way 
about any man before. Of course I’d only 
known a few—boys at the art school where 
I’d studied nights, and men in the office 
where I worked days. Some of them had 
liked me, but I hadn’t had enough interest 
in any one of them to think about it. And 
now—a perfect stranger! Once more I told 
myself that I was a little fool, and that I 
was not to be silly. Yet it seemed likely 
that I was going to spend most of the voy- 
age admonishing myself along the same 
line—a lively prospect! At last I went down 
to the cabin, a mass of indigo. 

Miss Pyne was asleep in her berth, and 
there was nothing for me to do but to fling 
myself down on mine and court the nap 
that had eluded me outside. But the stew- 
ardess came in with a cup of tea, so I 
propped myself on my pillows and prepared 
to enjoy it, and dug out a book to go with 
it. I was still lying there reading when 
Doris tapped at the door. 

She glanced at the sleeping Miss Pyne 
and whispered, ‘“‘Do come out on deck and 
take a walk.” 

Out we went, arm in arm, Doris com- 
plaining of her afternoon with every step. 
“Was ever anything so stupid! I don’t 
know why I let myself in for a prolonged 
bridge game! I don’t care a thing for cards, 
but I’m so easy I never can make up my 
mind to refuse when anyone asks me. But 
wasn’t Mr. Wadswarn funny, telling me 
how I ought to play! He thinks he’s good. 
Why, if I’d really tried ” She broke 
off, laughing. “‘You know,” she continued 
after a moment, ‘‘he lost nearly forty dol- 
lars, and he was so peeved, though he tried 
to hide it. Not because of the money, I’ll 
say that for him, but because he hated so to 
be beaten.” 

She went on: “Mr. Blanchard only 
played a little while. Then Mr. Carter took 
his place. He plays a much better game 
than-the Frenchman. Isn’t he a sweet boy? 
You liked him; I felt it.” 

“Yes, I liked him a lot,” I said steadily. 

“T like him too. Didn’t the Frenchman 
say he works for a jewelry house?”’ 

“T think so.” 

She gave me an odd sidelong glance. 
“What are you going to wear for dinner 
tonight?” 

“What I’ve got on, I think.” 

“Oh, my dear, aren’t you going to dress? 
Why, we'll want to dance.”’ 

“T haven’t danced for years—not since 
I used to go to dancing school when I was 
little. I can’t do any of the new steps. I’ve 
never had the time or chance to learn.” 

I believe Doris was genuinely shocked. 


«She stopped and stared at me as if she 


couldn’t believe her ears. “‘Oh, Elsie,’ she 
cried, using my first name again, “‘you 
make me feel such a useless little nitwit. 
You—you do all the worthwhile things, 
and I do all the nothings. But as for dan- 
cing—why, you'll pick it up in no time 
again. And I’m going to teach you—I can 
do that, at least. Do, do let me, please. I’d 
love to. Really I would.” 

There was something so spontaneous, so 
genuine in her kindness, that it took us 
farther on the road to friendship than 
months of acquaintance could have done. 
And it brought me almost to tears, it was 
so long since anyone had shown any solici- 
tude for my pleasure. I could hardly trust 
my voice to answer. 

“But that would just be a bother—I 
can’t let you,”’ I said at last. 

She squeezed my arm. “It’s not a bother, 
We'll dance tonight and all the other nights. 
So that’s that.”’ And she looked at me with 
such friendliness and sweetness in those 
violet eyes of hers that I could have hugged 
her. 

So that night I put on my one good dress, 
a soft almond-green crépe that I’d bought 
in Paris at a little shop near our hotel, and 
went down to dinner, all excitement. Doris 
had on a delicious white-and-silver frock, 
with a swathe of violet tulle around her 
shoulders to deepen the color of her eyes. 
She was perfection, to the least detail. We 
got our first view of Mrs. Wadswarn, too, 
who turned out to be as stout as her hus- 
band and as commonplace. She was all 
dolled up in écru lace and had the biggest, 
gayest Spanish shawl in the world. 

We made a curious table, the eight of us! 
Doris was the high light, the bright spot, 
and incidentally all the men sat with their 
heads turned toward her like automatons. 
I wonder how they got their food into their 
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mouths, for they certainly didn’t look , 
see how or what they were eating. 

Doris inadvertently started them | 
ordering drinks through asking for mine 
water for herself. The wine steward ma) 
a questioning pause and that reminded lv 
Barkley that it was the first night out a) 
we must celebrate with champagne. Th 
Mr. Wadswarn must celebrate too. 

Gilbert Carter was sitting by me, and | 
looked the least bit disgusted. 

“‘T take it you don’t care for the alcoho! 
haze,” I said to him so that the othe 
didn’t hear. 

“Oh, it’s their affair. But take this aft 
noon—both of them had just enough 
make them do foolish things, trying to rai 
the stakes and disputing over points. — 
might have been embarrassing for Mj 
Leonard. Of course I wouldn’t let the 
raise the stakes; I don’t know anythi) 
about these people. They were on the sh 
I came over on, and we got acquainted, b 
that’s no great personal reference.” 

I liked talking to him so confidential] 
even if he didn’t take his eyes or } 
thoughts off Doris. And I liked even mo 
strolling out of the dining room after dinn 
with him, quite as if he belonged to m 
and having him run back to fetch my han 
kerchief. 

“We'll all go up to the smoking room {| 
coffee and cordials,’’ ordered Mr. Barkle 
“And then bridge,”’ added Mrs. Wad) 
warn. : 

“But we’re going to dance,” said Dor 
smiling back at me. It gave me a war 
little tingle to think she hadn’t forgotte 

“Oh, you young people,” said Mi 
Wadswarn. ‘I know how you feel. I usi 
to think I could just die two-stepping!” | 

It seemed to me that I was at a play, | 
was so different from anything Id been a) 
customed to. To be among these effortle: 
carefree, easy people, to watch Mr. Bar 
ley’s puffy importance, to listen to t) 
Wadswarns rag each other, to enjoy Dor 
beauty and charm, to hear M. Blancharc 
careful thoughtful English—and to be ne | 
Gilbert Carter! I got no sense of reali 
from it. But it was interesting. Coffee a) 
cordials appeared, the men talked abo. 
the pool being made up for the next da; 
run, Miss Pyne asked Doris where she g 
her dress, and Doris told her, while Barkle 
Blanchard and Carter all glowered at M 
Pyne for breaking into their monopo. 
Mrs. Wadswarn began to mourn about t | 
customs, and so on, and so on. And her 
was, one of them, and having a beauti’ 
time. And it had all happened—ho'! 
Through Doris Leonard bumping into 1} 
at the station! It was all Doris Leona’. 
We all revolved around her, deferred to h\ 
watched her. Yet she wasn’t spoiled; s> 
was perfectly unconscious and natural. | 

When the orchestra commenced to pl7 
in the big salon she made me come with I; 
for that promised dancing lesson. Fi) 
Doris took me round and showed me t? 
steps, and then I danced with Mr. Barkl. 

I can hardly express the pleasure that} 
gave me. It was as easy—after the first fi 
minutes it seemed as though I’d been doi’ 
it for years, and the rhythm and the acce, 
of the music released me, somehow, fr«| 
all the dull drab days I’d been through, a 

I felt awfully young and gay and giggly a 
foolish. I wanted to prance and shout. 
color came up in my face, and—now tl 
isn’t vanity—I knew that I was pretty, — 
most as pretty as Doris. How did I knc 
it? By the best barometer of all, the atte. 
tion of the men in our party. Gilbert Cart) 
taught me to fox-trot—and he didn’t fi 
it all a mere duty either. Girls know! _ 

At last Mr. Barkley marshaled our 1|_ 
turn to the smoking room and began ord¢ — 
ing drinks again. I was glad enough of n — 
lemonade this time, and I wouldn’t ta) — 
anything stronger. ; | 

Mrs. Wadswarn was clamoring for brid q 
and insisting that Doris play. After a go'_ 
bit of talk they arranged it, Doris and G 
bert Carter against Mrs. Wadswarn al 
Mr. Barkley. Mr. Wadswarn said he w 
going to stay on the sidelines and rescue t. | 
survivors. Miss Pyne had gone below. !- 
Blanchard very gallantly offered to tea’ 
me Russian bank at a table near by. But 
said no, that I’d rather watch the bride 

It was eerie, the change that came oV 
Mrs. Wadswarn when she felt the cards 
her hand. She hardened and stiffened, a1, 
her face became a rigid mask. Her ey 
were steely pin points. I’d never seen 
bridge fiend in action before, and she almo_ 
made me afraid. ’ d 

“Twenty-five cents a point,” she 4 — 
clared. (Continued on Page 77) 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

doris hesitated for a moment. “Very 
wil”? she said at last. ‘If you’re willing, 
M. Carter.’’ 

“here was nothing for Gilbert Carter to 
dout acquiesce, end the four settled down 
tousiness. 

f the game of the afternoon had been 
st.nge to watch, this one was more so. 
Ms. Wadswarn played with supreme con- 
ficnce—at first. Only, just when she was 
sw that she was going to win, something 
hepened. By some clever finesse, some 
uroked-for strategy, Doris inevitably 
tox the odd trick. Mrs. Wadswarn began 
to onsider her bids lingeringly before she 
mile them, and she watched the cards as 
thi; fell, like a hawk. Angry red spots 
calie up on her cheeks. 

f course all this gave her husband a 
widerful chance, and he couldn’t keep 
quit. “Not up to your usual form, are 
yc, tonight, Edie?’’ he would ask; or, 
“Jaybe ripping all those labels out of your 
Pdis frocks put you off your game.’’ 

{rs. Wadswarn wouldn’t answer him. 
Sk concentrated on the game. But the 
m/e she concentrated the less good it did 
he the score kept mounting for Doris and 
Giert Carter. It wasn’t losing the money 
sh minded, I could see that, but the blow 
to'er pride was unendurable. I take it she 
we the ruling terror of all the bridge fans 
in}er own home city, an authority on fine 
paits and a court of last resort in disputes. 
Ay here she was losing hand after hand to 
a tle slip of a girl who didn’t even take 
th game very seriously. It stung! 

ind the way the score was mounting up 
we horrible. I saw Doris look at it again 
an again, more and more troubled. Finally 
win it was over three hundred dollars, she 
pited it up and looked frankly at Mrs. 
Wiiswarn. 

I’d rather not play any longer,’’ she 
sa). ““I don’t like to win as much money as 
th. Please don’t misunderstand me—I 
knw it’s nothing but luck—we’ve had an 
unsual run of cards, Mr. Carter and I, and 
1? only saying this for my own peace of 
m:d—I’m quite selfish about it, you see, 
bu—I wish we hadn’t made the stakes so 
hifi. Would you mind—very much—if we 
ea2d it ten cents a point, like this after- 
nen?” 

Tell, Mrs. Wadswarn flared! ool 
wc ldn’t have proposed these stakes unless 
[yis prepared to pay my losses,” she said, 
in'he most enraged voice, ‘‘and it wasn’t 
jul luck, my losing. You’re a very re- 
mikable player, Miss Leonard; very re- 
mikable indeed.” 

I didn’t mean you couldn’t afford to 
pa your losses,’”’ said Doris, looking even 
mie distressed and appealing. ‘“‘That was 
thlast thing in my mind. It’s just that I 
peionally hate to win so much—from 
frinds—you know.” 

hen Mr. Wadswarn interposed: “It’s 
peectly all right, Miss Leonard; don’t 
wiry your little head about it. Edie’s won 
lo’ more than three hundred at a sitting 
ouhome. We always play high and we like 
it. Your scruples do you credit, and we 
apreciate what you say, but don’t you 
th k about it again. Come, Edie, don’t be 
a couch. The little girl means it to be 
ni\.”” 

\I guess I spoke too quick,” said Mrs. 
Wiswarn, thawing a trifle. “‘I might’s 
we admit it, it makes me very sore to be 
been, and Bob here, rubbing it in, didn’t 
sw2ten it. Excuse me, Miss Leonard, and 
let; go on with the game.” 

‘I’m really very tired,” said Doris. “So, 
if bu don’t mind, let’s not go on with the 
gaie. I’ll give you your revenge tomor- 
roj—but no more tonight.” 

\here was nothing to be done after that, 
soir. Barkley and Mrs. Wadswarn paid 
upand everybody said good night. I’d 
wzed for Doris, because she seemed so 
litle and alone and fragile and weary, and 
arent down together. - 

I didn’t want to play,’’ she said to me, 
-asioon as we were out of earshot, ‘‘and 
, all this money! It makes me feel 
er.. I enjoy a game of bridge as much as 
anone else, but to be dragged into playing 
folsuch stakes—why, it’s nothing but 
gaibling. It’s hateful. I don’t believe Mr. 
Cater liked it either; and I don’t blame 
hij. He is sweet, don’t you think?” 

Yes, I like him.” I couldn’t say any 
mje about Gilbert Carter. 

; we separated and went down into our 

ns. Miss Pyne rolled over and opened 
sldpy eyes. “‘I’ll bet that Mrs. Wadswarn 
ga licked out of her boots, didn’t she?” 
shjasked. 
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“Why, yes. How did you guess?” 
“Oh, she was bragging so while you were 
dancing. I just thought she wasn’t as smart 


as she looks. And that little Leonard girl is | 
She’s no- | 
Nobody’s putting | 


a lot smarter than she looks. 
body’s fool, that girl. 
anything across on her.’’ 

And, come to think of it, nobody was. 
Only I didn’t want to think of Doris in that 
way. She had been kind to me, and I was 
too grateful. That delicious dancing! And 
there’d be five more nights of it. 

I didn’t answer Miss Pyne and she rolled 
back to sleep again, and I went to sleep 
myself to dream of fox-trotting with Gilbert 
Carter. 

Life on shipboard forms itself easily into 
a routine. Bath, breakfast, walk on deck, 
the morning bouillon, reading, shuffleboard, 
more walking, luncheon, announcement of 
the winner in the day’s pool, posting the 
run, movies, puppet show, afternoon tea, 
more walking, dressing, dinner, coffee in the 
smoking room, cards and dancing! There, 
with individual diversifications, is a typical 
ship’s day. Provided, of course, the weather 
permits one to be anything but seasick, 
which is an occupation in itself, and wholly 
engrossing. People divide into groups—the 
woozy preluncheon-and-predinner-cocktail 
group; the dancing group; the dressy group 
in their new French finery; the nondressy 
group of aggressive sports clothes, flat- 
heeled shoes and dub hats; the exclusive 
group that refuses to mix with the common 
herd; the common herd that doesn’t care 
because it is having a beautiful time being 
sociable with each other; 


the determined | 


deck-game group; the card-playing group; — 


the noisy group, a fearful pest these, usually 


dominated by a male or female cut-up | 


whom nine-tenths of the passengers would 
rejoice to push overboard. These groups 
overlap and intertwine—the same persons 
may belong toseveral; and there are always 
a few isolated figures who belong to none. 
But, due to the prolonged enforced asso- 
ciation, everyone aboard soon knows pretty 
much who everyone else is and with what 
groups he is affiliated. 

A girl as pretty as Doris Leonard is bound 
to have heaps of attention anywhere, but 
on a transatlantic liner, where pretty girls 
are never too many, it was inevitable that 
she’d be talked about by the women and 
run after by the men. Every man on the 
ship who wasn’t blind tried to scrape ac- 
quaintance with the men at our table, then 
they’d wander by our party as we sat on 
deck, bow and smile, and stop—to be in- 
troduced to Doris. 

And then of course there was the flood of 
gossip about her marvelous bridge playing. 
This gave her an added interest that her 
face, pretty as it was, could never have 
caused, I’m convinced of it. “She didn’t 
want to take the money,” “‘She wins when- 
ever she plays,” ‘‘She asks not to have high 
stakes,’ ‘She beat that Mrs. Wadswarn, 
the stout woman who sits at the table with 
her, my dear—and Mrs. Wadswarn’s 
known all over the Middle West as a mar- 
velous player.’’ That was the way the com- 
ment ran, and it was natural that all the 
men and women on the ship who were keen 
on bridge felt that the voyage was lost un- 
less they could sit in a game with the mar- 
velous Miss Leonard. 

The Wadswarns aided and abetted this 
feeling. They were forever bringing up peo- 
ple who would importune Doris for a 
game, and then they’d go and watch her 
play as if they were her fond parents! It 
was funny. Funny, except that I had the 
feeling that Doris got no pleasure out of 
it, but that she was too good-natured and 
too easy-going to resist the impact of the 
Wadswarns’ combined insistence. She kept 
telling me how dreadfully it bored her, and 
when I’d urge her to refuse she’d just shake 
her head and say, “‘But don’t you see, if I 
refuse to play, after winning so much, 
everyone would think there was something 
downright shady about it?” 

I didn’t see that at all. “‘Give them all 
back the money you’ve won, then, and 
don’t touch another card,” I suggested. 

“Now, Elsie,’ she said, laughing, 
“‘you’re impossible. They’d be insulted. 
Cards are queer things, and card playing 
has a code all its own. You can’t give back 
money you’ve won. You can’t refuse to 
keep on playing if you’re winning. You 


can’t complain if you lose. You see, it’s a | 


voluntary thing, a game of cards. I keep 
the stakes as low as I can, but if my oppo- 
nents want to double them, insist on 
doubling them, I can’t in all decency refuse, 
because it would look as if I didn’t want 
them to win anything back.” 
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-TheWall Paint You 


The delicate, soft tones of 
Velumina-painted walls 
can be washed 


HE appearance of many a room is 
ruined by a single spot on the wall. It 

is the one jarring note. And the repainting 
or refinishing of the entire wall is necessary. 
But Velumina-painted walls—soft, velvet colors— 


can be washed with soap and water. A sponge or rag 
takes the place of redecoration. 


Velumina forms a hard film on the walls—a film that 
dust, dirt, grime and even grease cannot penetrate. All 
marks and blemishes remain on the surface. 


Velumina is made in sixteen perfect tones and white. 
It is a ‘‘Pittsburgh Proof Product.’’ You will find the 
same high standard quality in other ‘‘Proof Products,’’ 
among them Pitcairn Waterspar Varnish, Sun-Proof 
Paint and Banzai Enamel. Whatever you need in the way 
of glass, paint, varnish and brushes the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company has a product that will fill your require- 
ments exactly. For sale by quality dealers everywhere. 


es he surface and | | 
Save ave all Aste Mend 


“"‘What to do and How to do it’’—a guide to better 
homes, is a book that answers a host of questions on home 
decoration and arrangement. It tells how to make the most 
of what you have—how to spend to the greatest advantage. 
Send ten cents to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Dept. A, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and your copy will be mailed at once. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


PAINT 
Milwaukee, Wis. - Newark,N.J. 
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Paint and Varnish Factories 
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home wear 
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KNITTED 


‘COATS & VESTS 
5 : 


Stop Playing | 
Blind Man’s Buff 


Leave that to the children— 
keep your eyes wide open when 
you pay good money for a 
knitted coat. 

Thermo Sport Coats carry a dou- 
ble guarantee of satisfaction to 
you because they are made of all 
virgin wool—a fabric unequalled 
for wear, comfort and attractive- 
ness; warmth without weight. 


Worn all the year ’round 
as a house coat, office coat, in- 
doors or outdoors, at work or 
play. Wrist straps for tight or 
loose cuffs; easily washed. 
Get one of the new Scotch Grains, 
Scotch Tartans or Heather Mix- 
tures exclusive with Thermo. 
Coats are $7.50 to $9.00. Vests 
$5.00 and $6.00. 
Look for the Thermo guaranteed 
Virgin Wool hanger on the neck. 
If your dealer cannot supply you 
write us. 

THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
349 Broadway, Dept. M.. New York 


4 Thermo 
=’) Vest, 


price 


“From Sheep's Back To Yours” 
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I was dying to ask her how much money 
she had won, but I didn’t. There were 


rumors of midnight games in a private © 


cabin where the stakes had run as high as a 
dollar a point. There was a fast gay set on 
the ship who spent their time in high play 
and in drinking. Doris’ skill made her wel- 
come in this set. There was a theatrical 
manager and his confidential man, born 
gamblers, both of them, wild about cards. 
There was a Southern lumber dealer and 
an important Great Lakes shipping man. 
There was a woman who runs an enormous 
and exclusive dressmaking establishment in 
Chicago— Miss Pyne knew her by sight. 
There was another woman who could only 
be numbered among the lilies of the field, a 
slender hard-lipped woman with the jewels 
of anempress. There was a great New York 
eye specialist, a handsome big old man, 
genial and engaging. And there were one or 
two others whose occupations and places of 
residence I never discovered. They were all 
linked together by one bond—love of ex- 
citement. And anything that would supply 
it they sought with a sort of ferocious in- 
tensity. It was a disease with them, noth- 
ing less. 

So this crowd gathered Doris into its 
innermost circle. I doubt that they stopped 
with bridge at a dollar a point. Money 
couldn’t be won or lost fast enough, even 
at that. Red dog and twenty-one were 
reputed to be their favorite games. But I 
never really knew, for Doris didn’t say, and 
I wasn’t invited to their parties. 

Gilbert Carter told me the most of it. He 
had stopped playing with Doris on the sec- 
ond day out—I mean playing at cards. He 
haunted her leisure moments like a shadow, 
and she was very glad to have him, if signs 
pointed right. But when she would disap- 
pear with the excitement set, he’d hunt me 
up and sit beside me and talk to me about 
her. I wasn’t the rose, but I was near the 
rose. 

I was glad to have him talk to me on any 
terms, though. I’d got myself in hand. 
I could see that he was awfully taken with 
Doris, and that he couldn’t understand, 
any more than I could, why she kept on at 
the pace she was going. She told him ex- 
actly what she told me—that she had to 
keep on playing cards, else people would 
think she didn’t want them to win back 
their money. 

“But I couldn’t be her partner any 
more,” he said. ‘If I had been, there are 
idiots on this boat who’d say we were pro- 
fessionals working together. I wouldn’t let 
her in for that.” 

“This is certainly a strange world I’m 
peeping into,” I told him. ‘How could 
anyone think such a mean thing?” 

“Don’t you find many such oddments 
and fragments and fantastic tag ends of 
gossip in this world that you’re peeping 
into?” he asked. : 

Without thinking, I answered, ‘Indeed 
I do. Why, only yesterday that skinny 


| little woman who wears the bright yellow 


sweater and hat, and is always drenched 
with some vile perfume, came up to me and 
asked me if you were the young man who 
was bringing the Kalinoff pearls over to 
America!’ 

“For the love of heaven, how did they 
get hold of that?’’ he exclaimed. ‘What 
did you say, if youdon’t mind telling me?” 

“T don’t mind. I said that she’d better 
ask you herself if she wanted any informa- 
tion.” 

“You're a good little pal! What hap- 
pened after that fearful snub?” 

“Tt was a snub lost without a trace. She 
gave me a long history of the pearls, from 
the time of the oysters who begat them, 
and wound up by telling me that you had 
been sent over by your firm to see them, 
and if you thought they were worth the 
price you were to bring them back to Amer- 
ica for the wife of a certain war millionaire. 
And there was where she fell down—she 
didn’t know the war millionaire’s name! 
I chided her gently for this omission, and 
made my escape.” 

Helaughed. “‘It’s astonishing how there’s 
noimportant salein the jewelry business but 
everyone knows of it. There’s a fascination 
about jewels to heaps of people who never 
owned one. But the Kalinoff pearls, though 
they’re very beautiful, aren’t really very 
important. They don’t figure along with. 
diamonds—the Orloff or Cullinan or the 
Hope Blue—to cite the favorite gems of the 
Sunday papers. I’ll have to look up this 
lady in yellow and see what she’s like.” 

I led him back to his favorite subject. 
“Doris has lovely pearls, hasn’t she?” 

“They’re very good, yes.” 
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“They’re lovely on her. Yet she’s so 
lovely she doesn’t need them.” 

“Oh, that’s true. I only wish she’d cut 
out that bunch of rotters. She doesn’t be- 
long with them. Last night it was after 
three o’clock ——” He checked himself, 
then went on: “Her cabin’s very near mine 
and I almost always stay awake until she 
comes in, just in case, you know—she might 
need someone—for something. That’s a 
pretty bad lot she’s playing round with, you 
know. When they get drinking there’s no 
telling ” He stopped again. 

“But she doesn’t drink anything,” I told 
him, hunting for something to console him. 
“She doesn’t touch it.” 

“No—but they order it by the case! My 
steward told me.” 

Just then Doris came down deck, and he 
jumped as though someone had touched a 
button. He went to meet her with such a 
look in his eyes—it almost made me choke. 
And she looked back at him as though she 
liked him a lot too. I gritted my teeth and 
repeated my formula that I wasn’t to be a 
fool, I wasn’t to be a fool! But, of course, I 
was a fool—and I knew it. If Gilbert Carter 
had jumped and hurried to me as he did to 
Doris, I’d have been even a bigger fool. 
It was strange to me to feel so keenly, to be 
caught by an emotion I couldn’t master 
and put aside and forget. I wondered if 
this was falling in love. If so, it was a pain- 
ful thing, yet there was an ecstasy about it. 
I couldn’t be mean and petty and jealous 
when I remembered the kind things Doris 
had done for me. I thought of her as my 
friend. Yet I hugged to myself the secret 
that she could never love him more than 
I could, if she did come to love him. That 
little patch of conceit I permitted myself 
to revel in. 

When I had a moment alone with Doris 
I told her of his leaving his door open to 
listen and wait for her in case she might 
have need of him. Her big violet eyes looked 
at mine softly. 

“Why, my dear,” she said, and then, al- 
most as if she was protesting to someone, 
“Oh, why is he such a decent man!” 

“But you don’t want him to be anything 
else, do you?”’ I asked in amazement. 

She seemed to come to herself. ‘‘No—of 
course not. There are precious few of them, 
if you ask me.” 

“He wishes you’d cut out all these joy- 
riders,” I told her. ‘He and I agree that 
you don’t belong to them.” 

“Oh, you two—aren’t you funny! But 
you know, Elsie, I’d cut them out in a mo- 
ment if—if my luck would only break.” 

“Are you still winning?” 

“Yes, lam, and they simply won’t hear 
of my quitting.” 

It seemed to me such nonsense, and I said 
so. “TI certainly don’t see that it does them 
any good to keep on losing. I should think 
they’d be tired of it by this time.” 

“You don’t understand.” 

“No, I don’t. Anyway you’ll have 
enough to buy yourself another string of 
pearls by the time we land.”’ I don’t know 
what made me say that, only I was looking 
at the pinky luster of her pearls against her 
soft white throat. And then I told her 
about the woman in the yellow sweater and 
what she had said to me about the Kalinoff 
pearls and Gilbert Carter. 

Doris was interested at once. 

“Oh, that’s what he’s got, then,’”’ she 
said. “I’ve heard of them. They’re consid- 
ered a fine string; not very large, but well 
matched and perfect shape. I wonder if 
he’d show them to me. I’d adore seeing 
them.” 

“He’d do anything for you; I know 
that,” I said. 

That was all we said about it, for we 
commenced to talk about the big féte 
planned for the last night out. It was to be 
a country fair, with everyone in fancy 
dress, and all sorts of stunts. There were to 
be singing gypsies, and a fortune-telling 
booth, and a ring-the-cane booth, and one 
of those wheels where you buy a number 
and if it comes up you get a silly prize. 

A very executive lady, wife of a senator, 
was managing the affair, and she busied 
herself asking everyone to help, and ap- 
pointing committees and consulting this 
person and that in a way that gave her, at 
least, intense satisfaction. I wouldn’t serve 
on a committee, but when she pressed me 
to know what I could do, and rolled her 
eyes at me impressively and said ‘All the 
proceeds go to the widows and orphans of 
the brave sailors,’ I got rather ashamed to 
be so disobliging and I said I’d make 
sketches of people for fifty cents apiece if 
she wanted me to. Widows and orphans 
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are, after all, widows and orphans, and. 
could earn a few dollars for them by 
evening’s work I’d do it. [ 

But Mrs. Senator didn’t make any hy} 
way with Doris, though she pursued , 
diligently. Doris displayed unexpe;, 
firmness. 

“T’m awfully sorry, but I don’t sing | 
I don’t play and I don’t care for dres, 
up, and I’ve no business head, so th;} 
couldn’t take charge of a booth, andI 
draw pictures; so you'll have to let m:; 
one of those who come to admire anc, 
buy,” she told Mrs. Senator, and she gt - 
to it. a 

Probably her responsibilities were {;. 
zling Mrs. Senator’s nerves, for her swi. 
ness suddenly turned acid. ‘Would 4, 
consent, then, Miss Leonard,” she ash 
with a nasty, lemony undercurrent in| 
voice, “to play an exhibition game of cay | 
You could do that, you know. Many p 
ple would be glad to pay—as onlookers, | 
could realize a considerable sum for || 
widows and orphans if you’d doit.’ 

We were out on deck, and Gilbert Gay 
was sitting on one side of Doris, and I 
the other. Mrs. Senator was bulking h_ 
above us, looking down. I turned instin. 
ively to put my hand out to Doris, for; 
woman’s words were like knives. 

But I didn’t recognize Doris. Her swe 
almost childlike face had turned bitt 
shrewd, vindictive, cruel, terrible—a| 
years older. And if Mrs. Senator’s yo. 
had been sharp, Doris’ was a sword. 

“Just what do you imply?” she (| 
manded stabbingly. “Considering 1. 
nasty public-land scandal your husba| 
was mixed up in when you were his sten: 
rapher, you haven’t much to say abe; 
anybody else’s honesty, I should thi 
And if you dare make any least insinuatl 
against me I’ll broadcast some facts abi; 
you and your past and your husband tl; 
will make headlines in every newspaper! 
the country. Get out now—and shut uy’ 

It was exactly as if she’d beaten h, 
Mrs. Senator almost ran up the de| 
shrunken and crouching with fear. A| 
Gilbert Carter and I looked at each ot|’ 
across Doris, who had dropped her head| 
her hands and was sobbing. i 

“How dared she!” she wept. “H’ 
dared she!” | 

It was dreadful. Gilbert Carter jumy 
up and stood before her so that people pa 
ing wouldn’t stare or stop. And I put)! 
arms around her and tried to quiet her. | 

“Why, Doris,” I said—‘“ Doris, dor, 
dear, please. The woman’s not worth wa: 
ing a thought on. And anyway—you 
settled her.” 

And then the extraordinary way in wh 
she had settled her came back to me, ¢ 
the words died on my tongue. It had bi 
another Doris from the girl I knew < 
liked who had lashed Mrs. Senator. 

In a moment Doris recovered hers 
She sat up, wiping her eyes with a serap ¢ 
handkerchief. Her face was young a! 
innocent again; her violet eyes had ne 
seemed so lovely as they did now w. 
tears in them. 

“Tm so ashamed I lost my temper,” s 
said. “TI almost never do; I hate to. B 
that woman ——’”’ 

“You're all tired out and nervous a) 
miserable,” said Gilbert Carter, with su | 
tenderness in his voice that I trembled | 
hear it. “Served that old cat right.” 

And then he, too, looked puzzled, and 
knew that he was feeling as I was; th 
here was someone whom we didn’t know 
all, in the girl we thought we knew so we 
He wasn’t so blinded by his infatuation fi 
her that he hadn’t seen—and heard. Ar 
she realized it. 4f 

“T’m going down,” she said. “Elsie, wi 
you come with me? I am so tired—and li 
not awfully well today either.” 4 

So I went with her to her cabin and Buy 
her in her berth and asked her stewarde: 
for a cup of tea, and generally did what 
could. ay 

“What do you suppose Gilbert Carte 
thought?” she asked at last. \ 

Oh, it was hard for me to answer, but s 
was holding to my hand_beseechingl. 
“T’m sure he was glad you settled her, 
I said. 


more shocked he’ll be.” ; 
I couldn’t say a word. 
“Look here, Elsie,” she went on. 
you do something for me?”’ 
“Of course, if I can.’ 
(Continued on Page 80) 
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The Lubricant 


That Resists Heat 


MADE BY THE 


A new understanding of the 
job that a motor oil must do 
is now convincing car owners 
that all motor oils are not 
alike. They are learning to 
entrust the protection of ex- 
pensive motors to the “film of 
protection” alone. 


Thin as tissue, smooth as silk, tough as steel 


the “film of protection” safeguards your motor 


ILK, STEEL, TISSUE—a strange 
combination. Yet your motor 

oil must have the qualities of all 
three if it is to lubricate your motor 


properly. 


In action, oil forms a film over 
the vital parts of a motor. This film 
must be tissue-thin to work its way 
between the whirling, sliding metal 
surfaces. It must be silk-smooth to 
speed flying pistons and revolving 
bearings. It must be steel-tough to 
withstand the menace of tearing, 
grinding friction—the lash of sear- 
ing, scorching heat. 


Why ordinary oil fails 


Ordinary oil, bought casually here 
and there, may lubricate your motor 
under ideal conditions. But when 
you stop and start and creep along 
in traffic, labor up long, winding 


hills or overload your motor, ordi- 
nary oil can’t stand the punishment. 


The film breaks, 
curls up and burns. 
Through the shattered 
film, hot metal chafes 
against metal. Destruc- 
tive friction sets up. The results 
are often lost power, scored cylin- 
ders and burned out bearings. Over 
75% of all engine repairs are caused 
by poor lubrication. 


The “film of protection” 


Tide Water engineers spent years 
studying the chemical and physical 
characteristics of oils and oil films. 

Experiment followed 
experiment, test fol- 
lowed test, until they 
perfected, in Veedol, an 


oil which offers the 


utmost resistance to deadly heat 
and friction—an oil which forms a 
“film of protection”, thin as tissue, 
smooth as silk, tough as steel. 


Today, thousands of car-owners 
know that the Veedol “film of pro- 
tection’? means added power, greater 
gasoline and oil mileage and a new 
freedom from motor repairs. 


The Veedol Motor Protection 
Guide at your dealer’s is a chart 
which tells you which Veedol oil 
to use in your car. Have your crank- 
case filled today with Veedol. Put 
the “film of protection” to work, 
safe-guarding your motor and con- 
serving its power. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 
11 Broadway, New York; Chicago, 
3433 So. Racine Ave.; San Francisco, 
440 Brannan St. 


Motorists in the Middle Atlantic and New England States can secure 
additional power and protection through the use of Tydol Economy Gasoline 


\VEEDOL 


Economy Oils and Greases 


COPYRIGHT 1924 
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make 


brand-new bath- 
room in a brand-new 
home— for the remodeling 
of the old bathroom in the 
old homestead — or just to 
have in any bathroom, the 
most beautiful, sanitary 
and practical seat—by all 
means ask your plumber 

for the 


ahs 


EVEQWHITE 
SIAN LSS Bea], 


You know its clean 


Rich, soft, sparkling white, 
graceful in every line—it does 
make the bathroom. Pure, spot- 
less, obviously clean—even a 
fleck of dust is visible on its 
immaculate surface. 


The EVER-WHITE Sani-Seat is 
processed, even to the hinges, 
with pure white Pyralin. No 
metal to clean and polish. One 
wipe with a damp cloth and 
the entire seat is clean and 
sanitary. 


The EVER-WHITE Sani-Seat is 
sold for $12 through Master 
Plumbers only. Ask yours or 
send us his name and we will 
see that you are supplied. 
Illustrated folder on request. 


AS MUSHROOM 
AATVAT 
<WW> Riraba 
Stops the leak 


No more gush, gur- 
vle and waste from 
your toilet tank. The 
Mushroom + Parabal 
sucks down into the 


valve and seals it per- 
fectly. Made of one 
piece of pure, live 
zum, it is almost 
Wear-proof—guaran- 


teed three years. 
Illustrated folder 
on request. 


$1.25 at your plumber’s 


Woodward-Wanger Co, 


106 SpringGarden St. Philadelphia 


Quality Plumbing. Specialties for 18 Years 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

“You can. When you’re making sketches 
of people tonight—make one for me of Gil- 
bert Carter, and don’t let him know it. 
I want it.” 

For some unexplainable reason I didn’t 
want to. “But I’msucha poor artist, Doris; 
it won’t look much like him.” 

“Never mind. Do it as well as you can. 
Do this for me, please, Elsie. I want it so 
much.” 

So I promised, and left her. I couldn’t 
figure out why she wanted a sketch. It im- 
plied that she cared for him and thought he 
didn’t care for her. Or, maybe, other way 
round, that he cared for her and she didn’t 
care for him, but liked him well enough to 
want his likeness formemory. Oh, I couldn’t 
make any sense of it at all. And while I was 
wondering about it I met Gilbert Carter 
himself. 

“Ts she all right?”’ he asked me anxiously. 
“She’s been such a victim of that greedy 
crazy bunch of people,’ he said after I’d 
told him I left Doris resting. “A little frag- 
ile creature like her! It’s some comfort to 
think she’ll soon be at home. I hope her 
parents or some sensible sort of relative or 
friend will meet her. She needs someone to 
take care of her. Do you know who will 
meet her?”’ 

SS NOmaGonit.. 

“But she’s got some people, hasn’t she? 
Who looks after her?” 

“Why, I don’t know. She’s never men- 
tioned anyone.” 

He began to eye me strangely. ‘‘But— 
but—she’s an old friend of yours—you’ve 
known her for some time, haven’t you?”’ 

Then I told him about my meeting with 
Doris on the day we left Paris, and how we 
happened to be in the same carriage on the 
train. 

“But Blanchard said,’ he began— 
“Blanchard told me that you were all tray- 
eling together.” 

“He may have thought so. I suppose it 
did seem so. But it was pure chance.” 

“But I—I am sure that she—herself— 
told me she was with you and Miss Pyne.” 

“Well, so she is, ina way. I daresay she 
didn’t want to seem to be too alone.” 

His face cleared. “‘Yes, I dare say that 
was it. You know—I like her awfully.” 

Oh, goodness, if he’d only said that about 
me! “Now don’t be a little fool,” I kept 
warning myself. So I wasn’t. I managed 
to smile at him and say that I liked her 
awfully myself. And that was that. 

After the row with Mrs. Senator I didn’t 
suppose Doris would go to the féte at all, 
but she did. I went early and established 
myself in the cubby-hole that had been 
arranged for me, and began work. How I 
worked! Good-natured, jolly Mr. Barkley 
acted as aide to me and soothed down the 
discontented ones, and if trade was dull for 
a moment he’d bring someone else in. The 
sailors’ widows and orphans reaped a very 
tidy sum from my labors, I’m happy to say, 
and for the most part the little sketches 
turned out pretty well. I had some chalks 
and I’d rub a dash of color in the back- 
ground and that gave them a sort of go! 

Along about the middle of the evening 
Gilbert Carter came and let me sketch him. 
When it was done I said I wasn’t quite 
satisfied, and if he’d let me keep it I’d touch 
it up and give it to him later in the evening. 
I meant to copy it and give the original to 
Doris, as I’d promised. 

Then, if you please, as he was leaving he 
asked, “Have you done Miss Leonard?” 

I told him she hadn’t been in yet. 

“When she comes, could you, do you 
think, contrive to make two—and give one 
tome?” heasked. ‘‘Doit for me—please.” 

My smile was a little wry at that, I’m 
afraid. But what was the use of squirming? 
“T’ll do it if I possibly can,’’ I told him. 

“Then I'll bring her in right away,” he 
promised joyfully. 

Presently he came back, very dashed. 
“Do you know, she won’t be sketched! 
She’s superstitious about it, she says. I’ve 
urged and urged her, but I can’t persuade 
her.” We could see her, sitting on one of the 
sofas at the end of the room, with a crowd of 
men around her, as usual. ‘Couldn’t you 
do it, even at that distance, for me?” he 
begged. 

T had just finished Mrs. Wadswarn and 
her Spanish shawl, and done it very flatter- 
ingly so that she was tickled half to death. 
I seized my diminishing pad, and with a 
few quick lines I did Doris’ exquisite little 
head in profile, tilted up in the appealing 
way she had, touched in the lovely line at 
the back of her neck, put a swirl of violet 
chalk to simulate the swirl of violet tulle 
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that she wore every evening, dabbed scarlet 
on her lips and a bit of yellow-brown on 
her hair, and it was done. And what is 
more, it was gorgeously good! It had 
caught the nameless something that makes 
likeness. It was Doris, Doris at her sweet- 
est and best. 

“Here’s twenty dollars for the widows 
and orphans,” said Gilbert Carter, seizing 
the sketch. ‘“‘And that doesn’t begin to 
pay for it either. Why a girl like you, who 
can do portraits like this one, slaves her life 
away in a commercial-art concern, I don’t 
see. I'll just run down and put this away, 
and relieve your studio here of my presence 
before I’m thrown out by Barkley.” 

I’d made someone perfectly happy, any- 
way, even if I wasn’t myself. But for all 
the moralists say about doing good to 
others being the perfect consolation for 
one’s own sorrows, I never did believe it, 
and I’m ready to testify right here that for 
me, at least, doing good for others when 
I’m blazing unhappy myself didn’t mean 
much. That is, it didn’t ease up my un- 
happiness. It gratified me in a way, but 
it was more like the early martyrs enjoying 
their hair shirts than any other emotion I 
can think of. 

The evening wore along, and at last Mr. 
Barkley said I was getting very white and 
fagged, and must come out and enjoy the 
féte. So I shut up shop, turned the money 
over to one of Mrs. Senator’s committee 
and made the rounds. We were all to- 
gether—the Wadswarns, Mr. Barkley, M. 
Blanchard and Miss Pyne—everyone but 
Gilbert Carter and Doris. They seemed to 
have disappeared, and Mr. Barkley made 
facetious comments. about the full moon 
and the excellent opportunities for romantic 
moments on deck. We had an awfully 
amusing time doing the booths and looking 
at our fellow passengers who had yielded to 
the lure for fancy dress. ; 

When the féte was about over, and the 
crowd was thinning, Doris and Gilbert 
Carter appeared, quite naturally and with 
no indication in their manner that they had 
been indulging in romantics in the moon- 
light or anywhere else. Then Mr. Wads- 
warn and Mr. Barkley insisted that it was 
the last night out and we must all go into 
the smoking room and have champagne 
together. We drank one another’s health, 
and to the ship, and to the captain, and 
everyone made foolish jokes, and it was all 
good fun. 

I was sitting by Doris and I said to her, 
“Where have you been so long? I lost 
sight of you completely.” 

“Oh, I made Mr. Carter show me the 
pearls again. Elsie, they’re lovely! You 
can’t imagine how lovely! They make my 
little string look like cheap imitation.” 

This was the first I’d heard that he’d 
shown them to her before. She went on 
telling about them, and then she whispered, 
“Did you get his picture for me?”’ 

I told her I had, and it was pretty good. 
“Oh, you’re a darling! How can I ever 
thank you!” she exclaimed. 

I felt sad enough when I went down to 
my cabin. Tomorrow I would lose them all 
except Miss Pyne—and I wouldn’t have 
minded losing her. I couldn’t help feeling 
it that Doris, for all her friendliness on the 
ship, hadn’t said a word about, seeing me 
again after we landed. And) wasn’t going 
to say it first. I couldn’t. And Gilbert 
Carter hadn’t said anything either. I re- 
minded myself that it was better if he 
didn’t, for if I saw him I’d just keep on 
being disturbed and upset about him, and 
wishing for things to happen that never 
would, and never could happen. 

My sad reflections didn’t keep me awake. 
It had been a dreadfully fatiguing day, and 
as soon as I got into bed I was sound asleep. 

The next morning the steward woke us 
early, and after I’d had my breakfast and 
finished my last bit of packing I hurried to 
Doris’ cabin to take her the drawing of 
Gilbert Carter. I found her flushed and 
distracted, with all her luggage around her. 

“Thank heaven it’s flat!’’ she said when 
she saw the picture. “I can put it right in- 
side the top of that bag.” 

Then she looked at it, and looked at it, 
as though she would never stop. She didn’t 
say a word. At last she pulled herself to- 
gether and opened the bag and laid it in 
and put a chiffon scarf over it, and locked 
it up again. 

Then she exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, bother! I’ve 
left out my workease. Horrid, bunchy little 
thing—there isn’t a place where I can put 
it. Everything’s locked and I can’t open 
them again. Elsie, would you, could you, 
stick it in your handbag? I’ve got only this 
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flat pocketbook, and it’s stuffed already 
Just send it te me when you get home,’ 
I said yes and took the little square case o| 
soft leather. “Take good care of it, won’; 
you? It was a gift, and I’m very much at. 
tached to it.” i 

The steward showed his harassed face aj 
the door. ‘‘Have you got your landing | 
cards yet, miss?’’ he asked. “All passengers 
must go up for health inspection and get 
their landing cards. Take your passport 
with you.” ig 

At this Doris began to scramble through — 
the papers in her pocketbook to find her 
passport, and I went on back to find Migs 
Pyne and go up for my own landing card. 
It was almost as if Doris had dismissed me, — 
now that she’d gotten the picture. But, as/ : 
asked myself, why not? I was nothing to — 
her except a poor creature she’d been kind 
to. I might just as well accept it, and not ; 
let myself feel sensitive and injured. — 

I saw her again on the pier, after the usual i 
wait and confusion and scramble and push — 
about landing. As I had so little baggage 
I was among the first to be ready for i 
tion, and my stuff was looked at and 
marked before Doris’ trunks had come up. 
from the hold. As our names began with | 
the same letter we had gone to the division _ 
marked L, and while my baggage was being — 
looked at there was nothing for Doris to do | 
but wait for her trunks. I got a nice old cus- 
toms man, and as he finished going through 
my things he saw Doris and nodded to her. 
“Well, you back again?” he said with — 
what I thought was offensive familiarity. 
“We didn’t have any warning this time. 
But you’ll get your usual attention.” 

Doris didn’t say a word, but her face . 
changed, and for a moment I thought she © 
was going to fly at him as she’d done at 
Mrs. Senator. 'Then she evidently decided 
she wouldn’t, but walked away a few steps 
into the crowd. 

“What do you mean by speaking like 
that?” I said indignantly. “You ought to 
be reported. It’s impertinent.” 

“T guess Doris has heard worse,” he said. | 
“We all know her pretty well. She’s a great 
traveler.”’ He looked at me steadily for a 
moment, and then at my declaration. “You 
a friend of hers?” he asked. 

“T never saw her until I got on the boat 
train in Paris,” I said, and I began to feel 
queer and cold and frightened. 

“Well, if I were you I’d make a point of 
not seeing her again,’ he said. ‘‘There, 
everything’s in order. Get a porter and you | 
can go right along.” j 

It upset me so I forgot all about saying | 
good-by to Doris. The porter took my | 
things and I started off the pier, and as I 
did so I met Mr. Barkley. 

“All through?” he asked genially. “Me 
too. How about having dinner together to- 
night? The Wadswarns and you and me? 
T’ll come after you. Don’t want -to lose 
sight of all my shipmates, you know. I'll 
ask young Carter too; I’ll just run back 
and do that, for once we’re through this 
gate there’s no returning. Wait here for me, | 
will you?” 

He was gone before I could tell him that 
I didn’t want to wait, so I stood there curs- 
ing my stupidity and slowness. I waited 
and I waited and I waited; it seemed an 
hour, but the big’ clock only said fifteen 
minutes. Then I saw him coming back, his 
chubby face all lines of worry. 

“What d’you think?” he began. “Car- 
ter’s in a devil of a mess. Brought over 
those pearls, you know, declared ’em, every- 
thing regular and all that, opened ’em up— 
and there’s three missing. Not the biggest 
ones, but three of the medium size. They 
were pinched off him somewhere between 
here and Paris. Poor kid—he’s sick; and no 
wonder. Had ’em all wrapped up in pieces 
of tissue paper, three or four together, and 
put in a sealed case. They opened ’em all 
up, and one of the pieces of tissue paper was 
empty.” 

I stood in a daze—as sick as Gilbert Car- 
ter could have been! 

“‘Tt’s fierce for him,’”’ went on Mr. Bark- 
ley. “Fierce, I’ll say. It’ll cost him his job, 
and he’ll never get another in the jewelry — 
trade. Thing like that sticks to a man. 
He’ll be under suspicion too.” ; 

“T should think all of us who knew him 
would be under suspicion then,’ I said. . 
“His employers must know he wouldn’t be 
such a fool as to throw away his job and his 
future for three pearls.” 

“That’s so—that’s logic,” said Mr. Bark- 
ley. “Well, come along, sister—we cant 
stick around here. Come with me—I’ll get 
a taxi and take you wherever you're going. 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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We drove away in a taxi, good-hearted 
\. Barkley and I—and I liked him better 
fi those few minutes than 1 had for the 
vole trip, because he talked with such real 
snpathy for Gilbert Carter. 

“I’m going back, after I’ve been to my 
htel,” he said, “and see if I can do any- 
tng for him. Lord, I hate to see a’young 
ean-cut chap let in for a dirty deal like 
ts. Ill let you know how things are going 
a dinner tonight. I’ll come round for you 
a ut seven.” 

lo find out how things were going with 
C bert Carter I would have eaten a dozen 
d ners with far more wearisome folks than 
\. Barkley! So I thanked him, and he 
dive away. 

| found my little third-floor room bare 
ai bleak as ever, and I made haste to un- 
p:k; I didn’t want anything to eat. Then 
I>membered Doris’ work case, and I took 
itut of my bag and laid it on the dresser. 
I'rondered if I could mail it or if it con- 
tered anything breakable, so I picked up 
tl} elegant little trifle and opened it. 

“here were.a tiny gold scissors and thim- 
b, some wee spools of silk and cotton, a 
rioon tape measure in a rose enamel case, 
a ise enamel box no bigger than my thumb, 
wh buttons and snaps and hooks and 
eys, a needle case and a cunning straw- 
biry emery bag. I fingered them absently. 
Iivas queer the way that customs man had 
sjken to her—queer and horrid. I was 
tuning the emery bag in my finger at this 
mment, and as I did so the top came off it. 
Itvas of silver and had been glued on; the 
se air had doubtless loosened it. Stitches 
hel the bag together under this top, but 
th emery powder began to sift out through 
thm in a stream of dusty gritty powder. 
T 2 strawberry went limp in my fingers as 
it; filling drained away, but there were 
luips inside—hard lumps—one—two— 
tke. I seized the tiny gold scissors and cut 
th thing open, and Gilbert Carter’s three 
lo. pearls dropped into my palm! 

do not believe I thought of Doris at the 
mment at all. I thought only of Gilbert 
Cter and that I could give him back the 
thig he had lost. I went down to the pier 
asast as a piratical taxi could take me, and 
I at on the edge of the seat, urging the 
diver to go faster. Once there, I made 
frizied inquiries, but Gilbert Carter had 
gce on to his office, and so the taxi and I 
wit there too. 

Ve found it at last, a grim old building 
or Maiden Lane. 

‘he people in that place thought I was 
mi at first, but I made it clear to them 
tht I must see someone in authority, and 
filly I was brought into an office where 
thre were two men—and one of them was 
Goert Carter. 

There are your lost pearls!’’ I said— 
atl held them out to him. 


Ie didn’t offer to take them. “But 
yii—you ——” he stammered. “You 
edldn’t have ——” 


‘No, I didn’t steal them. They came to 
min a strange way.” 

From Doris Leonard,” he said. 

nodded, and at that he sat down sud- 

dély and dropped his head on the desk. 
‘Tn the other man took up the story. He 
wi older, the manager of the firm, I found 
‘ol later. His name was Ralston. To- 
gener we pieced it out. 

She’s quite a notorious card sharp, our 

‘deactive tells us, though she hasn’t been 
att long,’ hesaid. “‘And she often does a 
lite smuggling or something shady on the 
sie, but they’ve never been able to get 
aithing on her. Being so young and 
pitty—not so young as she looks, by the 
wwir—she usually attaches herself to some 
resectable woman or party, and pretends 
‘tdbe traveling with them. Has a great 
‘del of charm—and doesn’t scruple to use 
‘it! 

i very word made Gilbert Carter wince. 
“Ai it made me wince too. She had been, 
Iiought, my friend. And she had used me 
at, my ignorance and my good will; used 
m/from the first moment. 

Look here,” I interrupted the manager. 
“vant to see you alone for a few minutes. 
Plase—as a great favor. If Mr. Carter 
disn’t mind?” 

‘he manager looked at Gilbert Carter 
ar, he went out of the room. “I want a 
réard for returning those pearls,” I said. 
““h, I don’t want money. But I do want 
tw things. First, you mustn’t discharge 
Gbert Carter. You must see that he’s 
evr so much more valuable to you after 
oy mistake than if he hadn’t made it. 
Yj’ve got back the pearls.” 
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“Tt was entirely irregular for him to have 
shown them. And to have done it twice, it 
gave the woman the chance to substitute 
an empty paper for one of the filled ones.” 

“Tf you’d known her you would probably 

have shown them to her. Be fair—haven’t 
you ever made any mistakes yourself? 
Don’t, don’t discharge him!” 
_ Imeant to stay right there until he prom- 
ised, but he said, and he smiled when he 
said it, that there had never been any inten- 
tion of discharging Mr. Carter, which made 
me feel very flat and silly after all my 
heroics. 

“But you said you wanted two things,” 
he reminded me. 

“Oh, yes—I do. I want you to promise 
that you won’t prosecute Doris Leonard. 


I tell you right now I won’t be a witness 


against her.”’ 

“But why—why?” . 

“You don’t need to know,” I said. “‘Per- 
haps I’m sorry for her.” And at that I 
began to feel awfully shaky, and my head 
was dizzy and the room sort of swam about 
me. The manager jumped at me and 
steadied me, and brought me water and 
fanned me with his handkerchief. I came 
to in a moment. 

“It’s just that I’m hungry,” I said to 
reassure him. ‘I haven’t had any lunch, 
and we had such an early breakfast on the 
boat. I’m quite all right, really.” 

He went to the door and beckoned 
Gilbert Carter inside again. 

“Take Miss Lansing out and get her 
some luncheon and then take her home.” 

A nice man, that manager. I liked him, 
though I suspected that he guessed—and 
guessed correctly—a number of things I 
hadn’t told him. 

Over the luncheon table Gilbert Carter 
and I talked it all out. 

“The thing I can’t forgive is that she 
planted those pearls on you to get them off 
the pier. She knew she’d be suspected as 
soon as the loss was discovered. But that 
was a wickedly callous thing to do to a girl 
like you.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter now.”’ Nothing mat- 
tered but that he was most resentful about 
something done to me! “Was she sus- 
pected?” 

“Yes; all her baggage was held up and 
she was searched and put under surveil- 
lance. I suppose now, with your testimony, 
they can get her.”’ 

“No, they can’t. I told your Mr. Ral- 
ston I wouldn’t be a witness against her.” 

“You did! Why?” 

“That’s what he asked. I hardly know 
why—but she was so sweet to me, and I— 
I liked her. You liked her too.” 

He sighed. ‘‘Yes—I—I thought I more 
than liked her. But I see now what a fool 
she made of me, how she used me, as she 
used all of us! And her card playing—do 
you know she cleaned up nearly five thou- 
sand dollars?” 

“‘T don’t care—those people could afford 
to lose it. I don’t care if she did get their 
money. And even if she did use me, as you 
say, she did something for me that I can 
never be grateful enough to her for doing. 
She’s just twisted—she’s not really bad. I 
don’t suppose she meant to steal the pearls 
at first. And it was your fault, you know, 
for showing them.” 

“T know. If I hadn’t gone off my head 
about her I would have seen, I would have 
known. The way she used to get everyone 
drinking, though she didn’t order anything 
for herself except soft stuff! Do you know, 
the detective recognized her from that 
sketch you made? That was why she 
wouldn’t let you make it, when she knew. 
They call her Violet Eyes at Police Head- 
quarters. But here I am talking about 
her. I ought to be talking about you. How 
am I ever to thank you for what you’ve done 
forme? You’rea brave girl, Elsie Lansing; 
brave and true and good. I’d like to say a 
lot more n 

There was something in his eyes the same 
as when he used to look at Doris, when he 
hardly knew I was in existence. Only now 
it was different—and it was mine! 

My heart jumped. Poor Doris—she had 
liked him too. And she had known that 
he’d find out, and now she’d nothing but 
his picture—and the memory that she’d 
tricked and hurt someone who’d trusted 
her. Not very pleasant, even for a girl like 
Doris. 

But there was no need to think of her 
now, or ever again. 

“Please go on,’’ I said. 
I like it.” 

And this is where the story of Doris ends 
but my own story begins. 


“T’m listening. 
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THE YALE 


Hes got “that something”! 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


Look for this 
Trade-Mark 


on sole and lining 


The genuine Arch Preserv- 
er Shoe for men is made 
only by E. T. Wright & 
Company, Inc., Rockland, 
Mass.,—forwomen by The 
Selby Shoe Co., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 


THE cht 
fost SHOE 


is also an 
E. T. Wright product 


HE “‘go-getter’’ simply overwhelms his “‘pros- 

pect” with his vitality, his mental vigor, his 
complete mastery of the situation. He opens up 
strong, and he closes with a bang. He gets there 
because he has the stamina, the stuff! 


He keeps himself feeling fit, and his nerves hitting 
on all six, by looking after his physical welfare at 
all times. He watches his feet, because he knows 
achy, uncomfortable feet would drag him down 
and take off that keen edge which means big 
success. 


He wears the Arch Preserver Shoe, the shoe with 
a real ‘‘chassis,’’ because he knows that this shoe 
properly supports the delicately-formed weight- 
bearing structure of the foot and allows every 
bone, every ligament, every nerve, every blood- 
vessel, to do its work normally. He knows his 
feet can not be right if they are allowed to sag 
and become strained in ordinary shoes which do 
not provide any support at all for the arch. 


Further, he requires the smart appearance, the 
fine leathers, the good workmanship, found in 
every Arch Preserver Shoe. Buy yourself a pair 
of Arch Preserver Shoes and start hiking the 
Success Road. 


ae Ve Crit 1 & C OFS UN GE. 


Department S-17, Rockland, Massachusetts 
Makers of the “Just Wright’? Men’s Fine Shoes since 1876 


The Man’s Styleful Shoe on a Real Chassis 


E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., 
Dept. S-17, Rockland, Mass. 


Send me your booklet, ‘‘The 
Footpath to Success,"’ and 
name of dealer. 


Address —~ p 
City State 
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Give Her Johnston’s Chocolates 


man knows instinctively that women 
are best pleased by variety. 


And so, because your highest aim lies in 
her happiness, you look for variety in 
your every gift to her. 


Is it a gift of sweets? You will find in- 
finite variety in Johnston’s Choice Box 
‘with its 22 different kinds of candies. 


You will find an authorized Johnston's Candy Department 
_ tnone of the better stores in yo neighborhood, : 
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point in Fenton’s armor of indifference. “I 
believe he knows more about the real worth 
of that ledge than anyone else.” 

_ Fenton favored Slim with another slow 
calculating glance; then the drawn muscles 
of one cheek lifted his thin lips in a sugges- 
sion of a sneer. 

“Yes?” he said in a soft flat monotone. 
‘That is interesting.” 

There followed a moment of uncomforta- 
yle silence before Ann spoke again. 

“Mr. Fenton has charge of the claims 
iow,” she told him. “You came in to ask 
ibout a job, didn’t you?” 
| Slim studied her as she talked, curiously, 
mpersonally. He recalled moments when 
he had seemed desirable, tender, womanly. 


Now she seemed as cold and deliberately 


taleulating as Fenton, whom he disliked 
instinctively. Slim was no man to witlessly 
et a woman make use of him. But he liked 
Ann Branton—liked her better than any 
voman he had ever known before. He de- 
fided, suddenly, as he decided all matters, 
hat he would lend himself to her wishes in 
his deal. 

| “That property looked good to me,” he 
\dmitted. “If you and Mr. Fenton are 
villing to let me take half my pay in stock 
ll be glad to go to work for you.” 

| Ann glanced at Fenton for his opinion, 
ind Fenton, with a movement of his hand, 
jadicated his utter indifference. 
| “All right,” she told Slim. 
leport for work tomorrow if you wish.” 
he walked with him to the outer door. 

Good old Slim,” she said in an undertone 
s he paused on the threshold, ‘‘I knew you 
vould play up to my lead. And I’d like to 
ine with you this evening. But I mustn’t. 
’m going to work here this evening. You 
ome in a little after eight.’’ She sighed as 
‘weary. ‘A little after eight,’ she re- 
eated. “TI have a confession to make.” 

A solitary light burned behind the closed 
oor of her inner room when Slim returned 
hat evening. He entered without knock- 
ag, and she rose from her desk to greet 
im. 
| He perceived she had been working over 
‘ome legal papers. Some of them were 
pread on the flat-topped table that served 
9 keep visitors at a convenient distance 
som her desk. 
| “You should play more and work less,” 
e said lightly as he seated himself across 
he table from her. ‘‘Right now you are 
asy to look at, but at the rate you are 
urning up nervous energy you'll be spend- 
ig half your income with beauty doctors 
efore you are thirty.” 

As if to humor him she gathered the 
‘apers, tossed them in a pile on her desk, 
nd pulled down the top. Then she leaned 
jack in her chair and locked her hands 
‘ehind her head. 

“Now,” she said, ‘‘I’ll play for a while.” 
.nd she began talking with forced gayety; 
‘ut from time to time he noticed she lapsed 
ato periods of abstraction during which she 
ppeared harassed, driven, worried. ‘‘If 
re were in Spokane this evening would you 
ake me to a theater?” she asked-after one 
f those moments of silence. = 

“T might,” he said. ‘In fact, I believe 

would. And I’ll say this: Any time be- 
yre the first of next June that you say the 
yord I’ll put on my brightest red necktie 
‘ond be ready to take you.” 
| “Why the red necktie?” 

“It’s so safe,” he explained. “I’ve never 
leen able to get a red-haired lady to step 


‘lat with me when I was wearing one.”’ 


“Old safety first!’’ she chided. “I sup- 
‘ose you’ll have some equally effective de- 
lice to make use of when I ask you to give 
te your frank opinion of the property Mr. 
‘enton is managing now.” 
' Slim leaned forward, his arms on the 
ible, his hands invitingly open. 
| “Tell me the whole story about Mr. 
enton,”’ he suggested. : 
Slim didn’t know he had a way with 
omen, but Ann unclasped her hands from 
hind her head, leaned slowly forward and 
aced one of her hands in each of his. 
“T’ve promised—to marry—Mr. Fen- 
bn,” she said, speaking almost in a whisper. 
Slim refused to take her statement seri- 


y. 
“Now, Ann,’’ he jested, “Mr. Fenton is 
thin man, and my orders were that you 
ould select a fat wealthy one.” 

Ann smiled wanly. 

“The fat ones all seem to be spoken for,” 
e said. 


“You may. 
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“How about the money you want? Can 
Mr. Fenton give you that?” 

Ann tightened her hold of Slim’s cool 
strong hands. 

“That is the condition I’ve made,” she 
confessed. “You know the amount I have 
had as my goal—an even million. I’ve prom- 
ised to marry Mr. Fenton when he can 
give me that much as a wedding pres- 
ent. And now I’m afraid, Slim—afraid he’ll 
hold me to my promise. When I first met 
him a few weeks ago I thought he was cold 
and selfish. But he isn’t cold, Slim. When 
he lets go his customary restraint and be- 
gins to talk—oh, I can’t explain his influ- 
ence. He offers me everything I’ve wanted— 
position, wealth, luxury. So I’ve promised 
him. Now I’m sorry and ashamed. Yet he 
swears he will hold me to my promise. And 
I want the million. 

“Money, or the lack of it, doesn’t mean 
anything to you, Slim,” she continued. ‘But 
it is all I live for. I’d marry almost anyone 
for amillion. And yet I don’t want to marry 
that way. I’d rather go drifting over the 
world with a laughing, singing, harum- 
scarum like you, Slim. That’s what my 
heart would have me do. But long ago I 
learned a woman can’t trust the desires of 
the heart. I learned from my mother and 
from her experiences that the brain must 
control the emotions. I wish it were other- 
wise, Slim.” 

Slim put both her tense hands in one of 
his and stroked them gently, soothingly. 

“Money does mean a great deal to you,” 
he said thoughtfully. ‘“ Maybe a million 
wouldn’t be so awfully hard to acquire if a 
fellow set his mind to the task. I once knew 
a lad who believed if anyone desired a thing 
more than’ average ——”’ 

Ann laughed aloud. : 

“That two per cent theory!” she ex- 
claimed. “You ridiculous old dear.” 

“Tt’s a good theory,” Slim defended, 
speaking earnestly. ‘“‘Dog-gone it, don’t 
laugh, There’s no reason in the world why 
it shouldn’t work. I’m going to try it. 
With your desire for a million, and with my 
determination to grab it for you—why, girl, 
we'll have it sewed in a sack in just a little 
time. The McKinnon ledge will be our 
berry bush. Are you with me?” 

Ann shook her head regretfully. 

“Mr. Fenton expects to make his money 
out of those claims,’’ she explained. “He 
owns a one-sixteenth interest now, and I 
believe he hopes eventually to buy the con- 
trolling interest, although I have no idea 
how he expects to finance the deal.” 

Slim nodded as if this information was 
not news to him. For a time he sat lost in 
study, absently patting her hands. 

‘His present plan is to abandon the shaft 
and to drive a tunnel,” he said after a mo- 
ment, speaking more to himself than to her. 
‘Well, I believe I’d drive a tunnel myself if 
I were a man like Fenton and wanted to get 
control of the property. | 

‘* And here is a bit of advice for you, Ann. 
There always comes a time when the little 
eyprinoids who buy treasury stock get dis- 
couraged and sell for any price that is of- 
fered. Sometime next summer, unless I’m 
mistaken, the price of the stock will be con- 
siderably less than it is now. When that 
time comes you buy as much as you can 
handle. In the meanwhile I’ll be working in 
the tunnel. I’ll keep you posted on all the 
exciting developments. 

“And also in the meanwhile there’ll be a 
promoter sticking around here trying to 
edge in—a Mr. Conwine. Maybe you’ve 
heard of him. A professional wildcatter. 
You'll enjoy stringing Conwine. He be- 
lieves in the two per cent theory. He says it 
is going to get him in on this McKinnon 
deal.” 

“Slim,” she coaxed, ‘‘tell me the straight 
of it. Can’t you trust me?” 

“Sure, I trust you. I’m just guessing 
about that ledge. Fenton’s guess may be as 
good as mine. If it is, his interest will be 
worth all of a million dollars the way the 
price of the stock will skyrocket when 
he taps the ledge. But, Ann, I don’t like 
the man you’ve selected for a husband. I’m 
going to put the li’l’ ol’ theory to work for 
me. I’m going to see if I can’t make a mil- 
lion for you before he does.” 

As he was speaking he released her hands 
and rose to leave. She rose with him and 
went to his side, and he slipped his arm 
around her waist as they walked to the door 
together. As he paused with his hand on 
the latch she glanced up at his face with 


quick wistfulness, then slipped from his 
careless embrace. 

“You’re a comforting sort of man to 
have around,” she told him. “If you 
weren’t such a yagabond I believe I would 
marry you and forget about the wealth I 
want.” Then she sighed. ‘‘But I am two 
women,” she added a bit sadly. “Tonight 
I am the woman I should like always to be. 
After this I must be the other woman—the 
one who has promised to marry for money. 
After this I must be always loyal to Mr. 
Fenton. The matter of the million is be- 
tween him and me. I know you'd like to 
help, but it would take more than two per 
cent of willingness to offset the ability of a 
man like Mr. Fenton. So I’m giving fair 
warning, Slim—I’m with him on this deal, 
and anyone who interferes is likely to get 
burned fingers.” 

Slim looked down at her as she told him 
this, his gaze steadfast now, and grave. He 
was thinking that no fair lady could talk to 
him as she had just done and then lightly 
cast her lot with another man—-and get by 
with her resolve. 

“Well, Ann,” he said, concealing his 
thought with a jest, “far be it from me to 
interfere with a lady’s destiny—particularly 
with a red-haired lady’s destiny. The day 
you marry Mr. Fenton I’ll give you both 
my blessing.” 

The next morning Slim went up the 
cafion to the claims and reported for work. 
He had already learned in Wallace that 
Fenton had the name of being an unsocial, 
exacting man, difficult to work for. 

“He runs three shifts,”’ the miners of the 
districts said, ‘“One coming, one going, and 
one getting ready to quit.” 

But Slim found the engineer treated 
capable workmen with scrupulous fairness, 
although he had no patience with slack or 
inefficient workmanship. The driving of the 
tunnel progressed with the usual monotony 
of routine labor. Before autumn was well 
advanced Slim had become restless, ready 
to drift. He knew there would be no chance 
for action until the following summer so far 
as the McKinnon property was concerned. 
Conwine had returned to the East to estab- 
lish contact with Fenton’s associates. And 
Miss Branton was too busy with her stock- 


selling campaign for more than a brief re- | 


served greeting when they met. So why 
should he stay? The morning the first 
snow whitened the ground he stood apart 
from the rest of the miners as they waited 
at the tunnel’s mouth for the day’s work to 
begin. His gaze was turned speculatively 
toward the southern horizon. Unconsciously 
he hummed a favorite tune: 


“Oh, the bear went over the mountain, 
The bear went over the mountain 


” 


Fenton, contrary to his custom, had 


stayed at the claims the preceding night, | 


and now as he watched Slim his thin lips 
curved in their habitual suggestion of a 
sneer. 

“Tsn’t it about time for the ten-day stiffs 
to be flocking south?”’ he asked. 

“Exactly time,” Slim replied promptly. 
“T’m quitting this morning—right now.” 

“T’ve been thinking you would be leaving 
soon. How about the stock you own? 
We've been crediting it to you at fifteen 
cents a share. Yesterday’s best bid was 
seventeen cents. If you care to sell I’ll take 
what you have at twenty.” 

“Tf it is worth that much to you it is 
worth more than that to me,” Slim de- 
cided. Fenton dismissed the subject with a 
gesture, but Slim, resenting the engineer’s 
contemptuous attitude, spoke again. ‘I be- 
lieve I'll give you a chance at the stock,” he 
said. “I believe you are naturally unlucky, 
so this is what I’ll do: I’ll let you flip a coin 
to see whether I sign mine over to you or 
you sign an equal amount over to me.” 

“So you think I’m unlucky, do you?” 
Fenton laughed. “All right. Come into the 
office and I’ll make out the necessary 
papers before we toss.”’ 

It took but a moment for him to ascer- 
tain the amount of Slim’s stock and to type 
a contract of sale. 

“The one who loses will sign this paper,’ 
he said then. ‘“Let’s have it over with. I’ll 
toss and you name it, or you toss and I'll 
name it.” 

“Let ’er flip,” Slim said. “I reckon I’m 
going to name it a number of times before 
this deal is closed. Heads!” 

While he was speaking the coin spun 
in the air, fell to the floor, and rolled in 
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narrowing circles until it came to rest with 
the head of the silver lady facing upward. 

“T had a hunch you were born unlucky,” 
Slim commented. 

Fenton did not reply, but he glanced once 
at Slim with unconcealed vindictive re- 
sentment, then signed the paper. 

A few hours later Slim went through Wal- 
lace on his way south. He stopped just 
long enough to say good-by to Ann Branton. 
They stood near a window in her office as 
they talked, and his glance kept seeking the 
surrounding hills, already whitened by the 
storm. Unconsciously he shivered. He 
hated the cold; was eager to be on his way. 
Ann sensed his impatience and put her hand 
on his arm as if to stay him. 

“Why not work in one of the big mines 
here this winter?” she suggested. 

“No,” he said. ‘I like the South too 
well—and the sunshine. Some day—when 
you are tired of this—we’ll go down there 
together. And now, adiés.”’ 

Indifferent to the curious glances of her 
office men Ann watched until his tall figure 
was lost in the swirling driving snowstorm. 

Slim spent the winter in a gold camp in 
Southern Nevada. It was a friendly poker 
game that prevented him from reaching 
Seattle according to his schedule the follow- 
ing June. 

Later in the summer he drifted back to 
Wallace. Almost the first acquaintance he 
met was Mr. Conwine. 

“Good lil’ ol’ theory,” the promoter 
gloated after his first greeting. “It’s been 
Got me in 
on the McKinnon deal. Yes, sir. Just like 
I told you in the beginning, those suckers 
who financed Fenton began to get cold feet 
the minute they heard the inside dope 
about the ledge. I’m reorganizing for them 
now. Going to float a new issue of stock. 
And I got Fenton over a barrel. You bet. 
I’m having him abandon the tunnel and go 
back to work in the shaft. I’m going to 
build a small concentrating plant in the 
Then I’ll have an 
aérial tramway installed to connect the 


| shaft with the concentrator in order to 


handle the ore cheaply. After that we’ll be- 
gin to pay dividends. Why, Slim, this thing 
looks so good I have almost enough confi- 
dence in it to buy some of the stock myself — 
almost, you understand. And I’m renam- 
ing the outfit. I’m calling it the Lucky Mac 
Mining and Milling Company. The hungry 
ones always bite quicker when a mining 
stock has the word lucky in the title.” 

Slim smiled, amused at the man himself 
rather than by his conversation. 

“So you’ve reorganized, have you?’’ he 
commented. ‘That lets Miss Branton out, 
I suppose. What about Fenton?” 

“It’s this way,’’ Conwine explained: 
“Fenton owns enough stock so we're keep- 
ing him as local manager. And in a local 
way we are going to use Miss Branton, be- 
cause she owns almost as much stock as 


| Fenton—a little more than a sixteenth in- 


terest. They are going to handle their own 
stuff. I’m just peddling for those Eastern- 
ers.” 

“Then you are not selling any more 


_ treasury stock?” 


Conwine chuckled. 

“T should say not. That’s one reason 
this thing looks so good. I’m making it 
seem as if those fellows were sacrificing a 
part of their personal holdings in order to 
finance the building of the concentrator.” 

Slim smiled again. 

“What are you going to do when you’ve 
unloaded their stock for them?” 

Mr. Conwine glanced around to be sure 
no one else would get an earful. 

“Something good!’’ he whispered. ‘A 
fellow has just figured out a process for suc- 
cessfully treating that big deposit of refrac- 
tory ore over in the Okanogan district—at 
least he thinks he has figured out a success- 
ful process. It’s all the same. Just as soon 
as I unload this Lucky Mac proposition I’m 
going to try to get in on that new thing.”’ 

Slim had believed Mr. Conwine would 
shoot the easy dollar and fail to see the real 
possibilities of the McKinnon ledge. He 
knew Mr. Conwine; knew that in spite of 
that gentleman’s high resolves he still 
lacked the two per cent plus of determina- 
tion required for successful achievement. 
Knowing the promoter was nearly through 
with the McKinnon property, Slim had no 
compunction about asking a favor. 

“Tf you are going to reopen the shaft I'd 
like to go to work there again,” he said. 
‘And Fenton hasn’t much use for me. How 
about it?” 

“Fenton hasn’t much use for me either,” 
Conwine admitted. ‘But I have him over 
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abarrel. I’m general manager now—n repr 
senting Fenton’s former associates, ea 
know. So tell me what you want.” . | 

“How about putting me on as superi 
tendent of the job?” a} 

“You are hired,” Conwine said prompt] 
“Now stick around and listen to the ri 
when I tell Fenton.” a | 

But Fenton accepted Conwine’s instru 
tions with a show of indifference, and 
again Slim found himself tied down 
routine task, marking time through 
cession of dull days. He had little 
terest him, although the renewed aet 
of Lucky Mac stock interested al: 
eryone else in that district. Thes 
the shaft, still in good ore, the b 
the concentrator, the active tradi 
these things tended to attract mo 
local attention and to enhance the 
the stock constantly. 

Before Slim took charge of the di 
ment work he warned Ann against 
the market. She insisted upon ar 
his advice. 

“Vl tell you along about Thank: 
Day,” he promised. “Maybe a 
sooner than that.” 

During the last week in October thi 
in the shaft was discontinued—tempors 
according to the reports made publie 
ton let it be known a vein of water ha 
encountered that necessitated the ins 
of anew pump. At this time the sto 
selling on the Wallace and Spokans 
changes for around fifty cents. 

Slim, discharged with the rest of the me 
returned to Wallace. He laughed wh) 
some mining men he knew told him the1| 
port that had been made public. y 

“Tt wasn’t a vein of water we ran intc} 
he said. ‘It was a ledge of ore we ran 0 
of.”” Almost immediately the price of Luc 
Mac stock began to break. Within twent! 
four hours it went begging at three and fc 
cents a share. 

When Ann learned Slim was in town | 
sent for him. 

“T’m worried about this,”’ she told hii| 
speaking more bluntly, more sharply th} 
usual. ‘I’ve known from the beginni)| 
there was something out of the ordina 
about that ledge. But I’ve had faith in} 
possibilities. You told me, Slim, you t 
lieved it would be developed into a : 
some day. And I know Mr. Fenton 
been putting his money into the sto 
cause of these facts I’ve persuaded mo 
my clients to buy. Now I must make 
some sort of explanation, protect t 
some way.”’ 

“Tell them not to worry,” Sli 
easily. ‘If they’ll hang on long 
they will cash in all right.” 

Ann gestured impatiently. ‘ 

“T’ll have to tell them something | 
definite than that. Why won’t yo 
frankly to me?” 

“‘Because you once told me you wee 
Fenton in this deal. Now, to fin 
Fenton is with you, I’ll make a litt 
T’ll bet his next move will be to secure 
capital for the purpose of driving a lo: 
nel from the cafion down below the 
in order to tap the ledge at a depth 
nine hundred feet.”’ 

“Who told you that?” she asked q q 

“Nobody. I’m just guessing. 
what I would do if I were playing t 
the way Fenton is.” i 

Ann was silent foratime. It wasn 
for her to keep her own counsel; a ! 
difficult for her to break on any occas 
This time she decided to confide in Shi 

“T think Mr. Fenton is done wii 
claims,” she told him. ‘‘When he can 
down from the property the other 
offered to buy my stock at what I’ 
for it—said that was the only fair thin 
do considering he had persuaded me t 
into the deal with him. But, Slim, he 
persuade me. Heisn’t under any obli 
to protect me. Why should he offe 

“Because he’s a crook,’ Slim said b 
“Tf I wanted to gyp you out of your 
I’d offer to buy it myself. Instead 
while the price is so low, I’m going to 
you to pick up all you can handle. 
Fenton play his game without interf 
I’m betting he’ll start something new 
long. If he drives another tunnel Iv 
work in it. -He’ll have to drive three 
thousand feet. That will take a long tin 
a long time for me to stay on on 
Maybe by the time he abandons this 
tunnel I’ll have enough money s@ 
take a little trip to Seattle.” 

Slim’s guess regarding Fenton’s 
tions proved correct. Working sec! 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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righ agents, he secured options on prac- 
sty all the stock except that which Ann 
vd. Then he went directly to Tom 
ai, the mine owner who had offered to 
1ece the development when he first got 
)l of the property. For Nash’s informa- 
whe outlined the history of the claims; 
lcof his own interest; gave an opinion 
te physical aspects of the property. 
“ know the ledge is faulted,” he ex- 
aied. ‘But there can be no question 
sot the lower part of it being in place. 
yw it you to send your engineers out there 
Jk over the ground. If their report is 
yjable I want you to finance me until 
*4 put the property on a paying basis.” 
“That is your plan?” Nash asked. 
“? a tunnel were driven in from here,” 
yn explained, indicating a certain point 
. snap of the claims, “I believe the ledge 
ni be intersected at a depth of approx- 
ia ly eight hundred feet. If the ledge is 

‘ice at that depth, and carries ore as it 
od, the property will be worth millions. 
»>——”’ He paused and shrugged his 
o ders. 
“That is your. proposition?’’ Nash 
kil. 
* own about twelve per cent of the 
a. A Miss Branton owns about six per 
nf it. And I hold options on practically 
oh balance. The stock I control by op- 

ean be purchased for a few cents a 
a. I am willing to deliver it at the con- 
a¢ price if you will put up enough addi- 
wm. cash to drive the tunnel. My chief 
si: is to retain my present interest. If 
e; discovered when this tunnel inter- 
atthe ledge I’ll be worth a comfortable 
tte.” 
Nsh called a secretary and gave a brief 
esige. Within a few minutes a man 
md Williamson, a ponderous, cherubic- 
se mining engineer of international 
m came into the room. Nash explained 
‘nm’s proposition and asked if the en- 
ne’ could go out and examine the prop- 
ty Williamson could. Two weeks later he 
tured and reported favorably. 
“hat do you think of Fenton?” Nash 


Wliamson hesitated an instant. 

“e’s a mining engineer, all right,” he 
eixd. ‘He knows his business. But 
@inan—I don’t know. A bit easy- 
1, perhaps.” ; 
*'think he is a crook,” Nash said. “If 
isroposition were exacily as it looks he 
ul have secured money for his tunnel 
mnsome of the Spokane or Wallace min- 
Bien.” 

“'re you going to drop it?”’ Williamson 
ke indifferently. 

“am not,’’ Nash answered. “You say 
uu elieve the lower part of the ledge will 
pe in place. And Fenton must be 
itsure of it or he would have suggested 


iti the ground could be explored with 
anmnd drills. If he thinks he can open 
a: body with a tunnel I’ll let him drive 
tunel, I’ll take care of Mr. Fenton. 
julook after the rest of the business. 
€ the tunnel has been driven about 
lane estimated distance, have our brok- 
lgin trading in the stock. Release a 
¥ \ousand shares out there in the Coeur 
Ales. I want to find out if Fenton will 
y 1 the open market.” 

A »w days later work in the new tunnel 
s carted. Through some queer trait of 
it.riness Fenton offered Slim a job as 
jentendent. He seemed now to like to 
éjlim in a position where he could vent 
‘(slike in subtle annoying ways. He 
nsed Ann’s interest in the miner, and 
t¢k pleasure in bringing them together 
, test the girl—as if seeking some reve- 
0 of disloyalty to himself. 

lis a winter passed. When spring came 
micontrolled his desire to wander to 
@ fields; kept constantly at his task. 
otyy foot the tunnel was driven deeper 
1 veper into the mountain. In monoto- 
WSprocession the seasons marched— 
ir and summer, autumn, winter, and 
nipring again. Slim’s only relaxation 
S$ A occasional trip to Wallace, an occa- 
ébrief visit with Ann Branton. More 


¢ upon his judgment in mining mat- 
8.;Her interests were becoming many 
d aried, and the volume of her office 
nsctions grew constantly. She seemed 
KE) pace with the growth of her business 
aiincreasing incisiveness of manner, an 
incisiveness that went well with her 
ent hardness. But Slim knew that 
h those assumed mannerisms flowed 


tt g an extension of time on his options ¢ 
é 
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a current of warmth, of feminine emotions 
which some day would overflow the brain- 
built barriers of avaricious desire. He was 
content to see her from time to time; felt 
amply repaid for his patient waiting when 
occasionally she invited him to her home. 

One evening late that spring—Fenton 
had sent him down on some trivial errand— 
he met her walking alone near the edge of 
the town. Quite naturally they returned to 
her home together. Slim would have left 
her at the door, but the evening was yet 
young and she coaxed him to stay. A soft 
spring breeze was stirring, so they left the 
door ajar and opened the windows. Then 
she went to her piano and they sang to- 
gether. Later she took a book that had 
been holding her interest—a translation 
from Dante’s Inferno—and read to him. 
As she read, Slim drew his chair beside hers 
and leaned back, his knees crossed, his 
hands locked around one knee, until she 
came to this passage: 


We were reading one day, for delight, of 
Launcelot, how love constrained him. We were 
alone and without any suspicion. 

Many times that reading urged our eyes, and 
took the color from our faces, but only one point 
was it that overcame us. 

When we read of the longed-for smile being 
kissed by such a lover, this one, who shall never 
be divided from me, kissed my mouth all 
trembling. 

Gallehaut was the book, and he who wrote it. 

That day we read no further in it. 


Ann sighed when she read this and closed 
the book, turning toward Slim as she did so. 
With a quick responsiveness he leaned 
toward her and drew her head over against 
his shoulder. 

“This one,’ he repeated, “who shall 
never be divided from me!’’ He kissed her 
then, and she yielded ‘her lips willingly to 
his. 

From the open door of the apartment 
Fenton stood watching the tableau. He 
had come there a moment earlier and be- 
cause the door was open had entered with- 
out knocking. He had not been surprised 
at finding Slim there; had merely been 
waiting until one or the other should notice 
him. He heard the reading of the passage; 
heard Slim repeat his line. 

“So that is the way you feel, is it?’’ he 
commented, his soft voice insulting in its 
inflection. 

Ann glanced up without embarrassment. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘That is the way we 
both feel.”’ 

Slim put her gently away from him and 
rose. 

“That is the way we both feel,” he re- 
peated. “So perhaps the best thing you 
can do is to tiptoe out of here the way you 
came in.” 

Fenton smiled provokingly. 

“Why should I leave?” he asked. “‘ Why 
shouldn’t I call occasionally to see the lady 
who is going to marry me?” 

Slim glanced down at Ann. 

‘Shall I throw him out?” 

“No,” she answered slowly. “I did 
promise to marry him—I’ve told you the 
reason, Slim. If after this he still wants to 
hold me to my promise ” She paused 
and gestured helplessly. “But I’d like to 
be married soon. I’d like to go to Seattle 
on my wedding trip.’’ She had risen and 
was standing beside Slim. Unconsciously 
she slipped her hand into his. ‘If Mr. Fen- 
ton, knowing how I feel toward him, still 
wants to hold me to my promise he must be 
ready to fulfill the condition within a year. 
It wouldn’t be fair to expect me to wait 
longer than that. And if he fails, Slim e 

“Tf he fails,” Slim said lightly, “‘ perhaps, 
after all, a red-haired lady will bring me 
luck. Perhaps she’ll take me in hand and 
see to it that I finally reach Seattle accord- 
ing to schedule. And perhaps,’’ he con- 
cluded, speaking to Fenton, “‘ Miss Branton 
would rather be alone for the rest of the 
evening.” 

“That is for Miss Branton to say,” 
Fenton replied. 

“Yes,” Ann said wearily, ‘please both 


” 


) 
; The men went out together. Together 
they walked over to the business section of 
the town. In front of Slim’s hotel they 
stopped for a moment. Fenton, facing 
Slim, began to talk earnestly. 

“T don’t hold this against you—or against 
Miss Branton, either,”’ he lied in that soft 
flat voice of his. ‘‘You have a way with 
women—and she is still young. and emo- 
tional. No, I don’t blame either of you.” 
As he spoke he emphasized his remarks by 
tapping Slim’s chest with an emphatic in- 
dex finger. “But it will be a courtesy to 
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Miss Branton—perhapssave her good name, 
and all that sort of thing—if you’ll keep 
away from her after this, at least for a time. 
If I’m not in position to marry her within a 
year she’ll be free to marry whomever she 
wants to. But it won’t be you, Mr. Rey- 
nolds. Miss Branton’s inherent good judg- 
ment will prevent her from making such a 
mistake as that.” 

Slim took Fenton’s hand—the hand that 
had been tapping his chest soemphatically— 
and placed it firmly at Fenton’s side. 

“Ts that all you have to say this eve- 
ning?’’ he asked mildly. 

“That is all,’’ Fenton said. 

“Then good night. And in making your 
plans don’t fail to take into consideration a 
fact I have mentioned before—that I be- 
lieve you were born unlucky.” 

Slim turned and entered his hotel. Fen- 
ton watched him go, his face evil with re- 
pressed hatred. Then as he went on along 
the street a worried look came into his 
usually expressionless eyes. He was won- 
dering if he was naturally unfortunate; if 
he would fail in this as he had failed in other 
undertakings. 

The next morning Slim returned to the 
claims as if nothing had passed between 
them. But weeks earlier he had lost inter- 
est in his work. He had watched the price 
of Lucky Mae stock climb with the prog- 
ress of the tunnel from a few cents to nearly 
one dollar. It was holding near that price 
now. The miners had made fair progress, 
and were expected to reach the ledge at al- 
most any time. But the ledge was not 
encountered. Day after day the tunnel 
continued in barren rock. During the early 
part of October it reached the three- 
thousand-foot mark. Then came a wire 
from Nash ordering the work discontinued. 
Immediately the price slumped to almost 
nothing. Slim made a trip to Wallace to 
urge Ann to begin buying and to persuade 
her clients to begin buying. 

“Do you think we are crazy?’’ she asked 
impatiently. “Fenton has admitted the 
thing isno good. Why should we sink more 
money in it?” 

Slim shrugged his shoulders and let it go 
at that. 

“Well, for heaven’s sake don’t let any- 
one talk you into selling your own stock,” 
he cautioned. 

Before Nash sent his telegram ordering 
the work stopped he spent hours poring 
over a heterogeneous collection of papers 
and reports pertaining to the McKinnon 
property. He concluded from a study of his 
engineer’s reports that if the ledge were in 
place, as it was supposed to be, Fenton’s 
tunnel should already have intersected it. 
He made a graph of the time and price of 
Fenton’s various stock purchases and dis- 
covered Fenton’s buying had all been done 
during periods of price depression when al- 
most everyone else was selling. From this 
he concluded Fenton believed in the value 
of the property and was working in his own 
devious way to secure control of it. Know- 
ing Ann Branton was engaged to Fenton, he 
dismissed the girl from his considerations. 
But Slim’s activities puzzled him. The 
books showed that from the beginning 
Slim had taken part of his wages in stock 
and that irrespective of price fluctuations 
he had steadfastly persisted in accumulat- 
ing, in small lots, all his limited means 
would permit. He decided Slim was a man 
worth investigating. The day he ordered 
the work suspended he wired to an agent of 
his in Spokane giving instructions to buy 
Slim’s stock if possible. A few days later 
the man wired back that Slim refused posi- 
tively to consider any offer for the stock he 
held. Whereupon Nash wired asking Slim 
to come to New York. Slim’s answer was 
brief and illuminating: “‘Can’t explain. Will 
have to show you. Come to Wallace.” 

And Nash wired back: “I’m on my way.” 

When Slim met him at the railroad sta- 
tion a few evenings later Nash wasted no 
time in conventional pleasantries. 

““What have you to show me?” he asked. 

“Too late to go up there tonight,” Slim 
answered. 

Early the next morning they drove to 
Burke and followed the winding cafion road 
until they came to an old trail that led up 
a mountainside. 

“T thought the claims lay on the other 
side of the cafion,” Nash protested. 

“They do,” Slim told him. “I’m going to 
let you look at them from a distance. They 
may look better to you that way,” he 
added, kidding Nash. Then he took the 
lead and Nash followed him up over a long 
ridge that rose steeply away from the 
cafion. They came finally to the foot of a 
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MacMillan carries the blue tin 
3200 miles from home 


Captain Donald MacMillan is an experi- 
enced explorer in the Arctic—he knows 
that men called upon to endure the hard- 
ships of the far North find good tobacco an 
absolute necessity. 

That is why his ship Bowdoin, bound 
for Crocker Land, carries a generous supply 
of Edgeworth. Our picture shows the fa- 
mous explorer surrounded by comfort in 
blue tins. 

And here’s a radiogram from a member 
of the crew: 


The American Radio Relay League 
Hartford, Conn. 


Radiogram 
WND Etah, Greenland 1-19-24 2.40 AM 
33 W 
Schooner Bowdoin Jan.19 9 DKB 


E. M. Harrington, 156 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 

You should have seen the crew of the 
Bowdoin open up their Edgeworth, fill 
their pipes, and settle back for a real 
smoke while listening for radio concerts 
Christmas night. Best wishes for 1924. 

John Robinson. 


There’s a lot of comfort in the thought that 
the tobacco we make 
down here in sunny 
Richmond is bringing 
real comfort to brave 
men in the frozen 
places. Let’s hope 
they never run short 
of Edgeworth during 
the six-month nights! 


If there is one 
m, Class of pipe- 
Ty} smokers to whom 
j Edgeworth ap- 
peals particularly, 
we should say 
that it was to the 
fellows who are 
forever poking 
their noses into 
the four corners of the earth. 

Just why this is, we can’t say. 

We'd like to have you give us your opin- 
ion. You may not like Edgeworth—some 
men don’t—but if you’ll send your name 
and address to Larus & Brother Company, 
1 South 21st St., Richmond, Va., we'll send 
you free samples so that you can find out. 


Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready 
Rubbed are packed in small pocket-size 
packages, in handsome humidors holding a ° 
pound, and also in several handy in-be- 
tween sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one or two 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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Starts You On Your Way 


W hen you're ready to go, ease and depend- 
ability in starting your car rank highamong 
its outstanding and appreciated advantages. 
The electric starter, aided by the Bendix 
Drive, renders this necessary service to most 
of the car-owners of the world. 


The ‘‘Mechanical Hand’”’ that 
Cranks Your Car 


The Bendix Drive is attached to the armature 
shaft of your electric starting motor where 
it functions automatically as the connecting 
link between your starting motor and engine. 


The Bendix Drive automatically takes hold 
of your flywheel—turns your engine over— 
starts it—then automatically lets go, and waits 
until you need it again. It is standard equip- 
ment on most automobiles and trucks. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME “BENDIX” 


More than 4,000 dealers and garages supply Senuine ser- 
vice parts for Bendix Drive. Insist on genuine parts 
should emergency necessitate replacements. The 
name “‘Bendix”’ is on each genuine part. Look for it! 
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cliff, and Slim would have stopped there to 
let the older man rest. But Nash laughed 
at him and started on up the almost per- 
pendicular shoulder of the cliff. At the top 
they came toa grass-carpeted clearing where 
the trail ended. 

Below them, checkered with sunshine 
and shadow, the cafion and ridges were re- 
vealed in magnificent panorama. Across 
from them, less than a mile in an air line, 
were the McKinnon claims. In the clear 
mountain atmosphere it seemed as if a 
pebble might be tossed across the cafion to 
the roofs of the unpainted buildings at the 
shaft. Much nearer, a tongue of gray rock 
extended into the bed of the caiion—the 
waste dump from the long tunnel. 

“Looms up like a house afire,’’ Nash 
commented as he studied the lay of the 
ground. The outcroppings of the ledge 
could be traced from east to west with a 
slight trend to the south. Above, rounded 
and almost obliterated by erosion, diverg- 
ing from the outcroppings in a northerly 
direction, an old break in the mountain 
could be seen. Below, almost parallel with 
the outcroppings, was a shallow draw that 
opened into the cafion. 

“Well, son,’ Nash said after a time, 
“let’s see if we figure this the same. We'll 
assume the shallow draw below the outcrop- 
pings was once a cafion several hundred feet 
deep. Centuries ago the whole hillside 
slipped away from that old break we see 
above, and slid down into the draw, carry- 
ing the top of the ledge with it. We’ll as- 
sume the original strike of the ledge was 
from southeast to northwest. This end of 


| the hill slipped farthest, slewing the top of 


the ledge around into its present position.” 

Slim nodded in agreement. 

“Go on with the story,” he said. 

“Tf I am correct,’’? Nash continued deci- 
sively, “‘a three-thousand-foot tunnel should 
have intersected the lower part of the ledge. 
Now you finish the telling of it.” 

“All right,’ said Slim, “I will. But first 
I’m going to do a bit of dickering. Fenton 
now owns about an eighth interest in the 
property. Would there be any chance to 
take that away from him in the market?” 

-A thin frosty smile played across the mine 


- | owner’s rugged features. 


“1’m planning to educate Mr. Fenton,” 
he answered. 

Slim smiled at the way Nash hadexpressed 
himself. 

“T thought you would be planning some- 
thing like that. And I have a personal rea- 
son for wanting to see Mr. Fenton lose out 
on this. Another thing: I want to get hold 
of some of that stock of his for myself. The 
only thing I have with which to bid for the 
stock is my nerve; but I’m making the bid. 
There’s a lady down in Wallace—a red- 
haired lady—I intend to marry, and I’m 
going to have some sort of income to enable 
her to live up to her desires.” 

‘“‘What’s your proposition?” Nash asked. 

“Well, to keep pace with my lady’s no- 
tions I need at least a one-sixteenth interest. 
You take it away from Fenton and I’ll open 
up the main ore body and then pay you for 
the stock out of my dividends.” 

Nash laughed at him. 

“Tn other words, you want me to make 
you a present of a half million dollars or 
more.” 

“No,” Slim interrupted him evenly; ‘I 
shouldn’t call it a present. Call it an ex- 
change—for value. I’m offering to make 
your control of the property worth five, ten 
million dollars in exchange for a bit of 
short-time credit.” 

Nash shook his head. 

“T want that stock myself,” he said. 
“You name some price within reason and 
we'll deal.” 

“Dog-gone it, mister,’”’ Slim said plain- 
tively, ‘the girl I’ve been telling you about 
is powerful set in her notions. Nothing less 
than a sixteenth interest would let me sup- 
port her in proper style.” 

“Oh, be reasonable,’ Nash urged. “I 
want to hear the rest of the story about that 
tunnel.” 

“Well, then, I’ll tell you this much: I’ll 
say you could drive it a thousand miles far- 
ther and it wouldn’t tap the ledge. Now 
you get your experts to tell you the rest. 
And I reckon we might as well be getting 
back to, Wallace.” 

They were singularly alike, those two 
men, as they stood there measuring, ap- 
praising each other—both tall, lean, ag- 
arab determined. But Nash yielded 

rst. 

“You young squareface,” he said, ‘“‘I be- 
lieve you would let it go at that.” 

Slim nodded. 


“But I’m honing to open 
body,” he admitted. c 

“Well, go to it then, and I’ll 
There is approximately twenty pe 
the stock outstanding. If I can pic 
amount you want you may hayei 
it costs me, and you may pay fo 
your dividends. Now go ahead aj 
the rest of that story.” 


had been driven a thousand feet 
from the outside looked as if it 
ing from a small window. At 
dred feet the light wasn’t visib 
left side of the tunnel’s breast, | 
thin as a knife blade from the ri 
eighteen hundred feet the light 
ble at all. I didn’t need a tra 
cover that we were swinging s 
from the ledge. For the last f 
feet I believe we were driving pa 
Nash made a final survey of 
low him. After he had fixed th 
his memory he spoke again. 
“Yes,” he said, “I’m going 
educate Mr. Fenton. Now let’s t 
back to town.” 
During the drive down the ca 
folded part of his plan. 
“IT want you to pick up a ga’ 
and go to work in the shaft agai 
the first tunnel Fenton started 
Have all the fun you want as lo 
don’t open a new ore body. I’ 
begin assessing development co 
the stock to put a crimp in Fen 
balance. There’ll be other ways o 
him too. If I can force him into @ 
market I’ll be able to strip him. 
that, boy, if you fail to find the low 
of the ledge for me a 
“Tf I fail to do that little thing I re 
1’ll be hunting another job,” Slim 
“And I know I’ll have to be huntinj} 
other red-haired lady.” He pausi| 
moment, studying Nash. ‘Do you th} 
man as crafty as Fenton is could be s1} 
by any market rigging?” 
“T can’t tell,’ Nash admitted. 
first move is just a preliminary skir 
But J intend to have Fenton’s financial | 
nailed to my barn door before ever |: 
property is put on a paying basis.” 
When Nash turned the manageme} 
the property over to Slim, the Lucky 
entered into the most hectic period | 
history. With Nash in open control 
Fenton deprived of any active particip: 
in its affairs, with Nash’s brokers mi 
ulating the market, the property bei 
the most-talked-of prospect in the (} 
d’Alenes. 
Before Slim commenced his part 0 
work he had a heart-to-heart talk with 
“‘T want you to keep out of the mar! | 
he told her. “Put your stock in a sa 
deposit vault and forget about it for :& 
months. The property is safe enough | 
the market won’t be. So heed me, girl t 
for goodness’ sake keep out of it.” | 
But because Ann was overdesirou) 
quick returns, overconfident of her ab} 
she refused to be guided by Slim’s ad 
And in spite of her coaxing he would | 
no reason for what he said, fearing ¢! 
word, some hint of Nash’s intentions 
reach Fenton. 7 
For Slim, that winter passed with i 
minable slowness, although seldom a \ 
went by without some acquaintanee, U 
vited, visiting the claims in an effor 
secure first-hand information regardi 
condition of the property. To thes 
made a great show of secrecy, refi 
his best friends permission to go 
ground. That was because the idea 
minimize the importance of the wo 
done, while as a matter of fact m 
was to good purpose. The ore bo 
near the surface was being bl 
ready for mining. In the bottom of 
a station was being cut preparato 
ing an incline winze which would 
connected with the long tunnel an 
a ventilating shaft. . 
From time to time reports of t 
ities became public; were follo 
periods of active trading in the stoel 
without apparent cause, or upon th 
of some adverse rumor, would come 
ing stampede and the price would 
mered down again. Stories of this 
market reached Slim occasionall; 
coming up from Wallace would 1 
operator or that who had made a. 
caught on the wrong side, had 
out. One day, late in February 
(Continued on Page 


(Continued from Page 90) 
erwho had been taking a short layoff 
tuned to the claims and called Slim to 
ie ide. 
“Taybe I’m butting in where I have no 
is.ess to,” he said, “but down in Wallace 
hard some news that may interest 
u I heard Miss Branton was caught on 
e rong side of the market. I heard she’s 
ffiing from a nervous breakdown, and 
ather affairs are in the hands of a 
ce er.”’ 
Tit same afternoon Slim reached Wal- 
end hurried to the hospital where Ann 
deen taken. 
“want to see Miss Branton,” he told a 
rs who happened to be in the hallway 
ve he entered. 
S$} took him into a room where a num- 
r | persons were waiting, and called a 
yolan. 
“yu can’t see Miss Branton now,” he 
d. “Not for several days.’ 
“hy not?” Slim demanded belliger- 
th “‘Who’s going to stop me?” 
leton rose from beside one of the win- 
wiand came forward. 
“jiss Branton’s condition is decidedly 
scious,’ he explained. “It would be 
ngrous for her to talk to anyone who 
@} remind her of her recent experience.” 
“Nould it?” said Slim. ‘“‘How do you 
oy” 
Hiturned abruptly and left the room, 
sit the door behind him. In the corri- 
+] stood wondering how he could find 
*z9m, when the nurse to whom he had 
token came silently to the head of the 
iray that led to the second floor. She 
skied and disappeared. Slim went up 
+S ps two at a time. The nurse was not 
beseen, but down the hall a little dis- 
1@a door stood open. He hurried to 
sjom and glanced in. On a white cot 
m vy, her face turned to the wall. He 
mtn and closed the door behind him. 
e¢1not move as he approached the bed, 
inn undertone he began to hum: 


“h, the bear came over the mountain, 
le bear came over the mountain —— 


” 


Tha she turned toward him. 
“Yu’ve been a long time coming to me,” 
> cided. 
He melt down on the floor beside her cot 
d, lipping his arm under her pillow, 
“wer gently to him. 
“For little kid!”” he whispered. ‘‘ Poor 
tledd!’’ He began to caress her hair, 
ishig it back from her brow. ‘“Beauti- 
hir,” he told her after 2 moment’s 
mi. “And I’ve always known that 
ne me a red-haired lady would bring me 
ik. Just yesterday I received a letter 
m fash telling me to go ahead and open 
thlower part of the ledge for him. That 
Je »b will take a month or two. Any- 
w, y the first of June I’ll be ready to 
‘e (trip to Seattle. Dearest’’—he leaned 
wn nd touched her cheek with his lips— 
kbw now why I’ve never made that 
». ’ve never really wanted to—alone. 
e ten saving that for my wedding jour- 
y. Vill you be ready to go with me this 
unr?” 
slil’s presence, the touch of his cool 
onjhands, the soothing cadences of his 
ice|were a tonic to Ann’s disordered 
ve but at first the import of his ques- 
n id not impress her overwrought 


ad. 

*Sln, I had it made,” she told him 
eotly, voicing the thought which had 
nm ominating her mind. “‘ Nota million, 
'eriugh to make me independent. I had 
na», but I wouldn’t follow your advice. 
hoyht I was market wise. I thought 
ou) beat Nash and his crowd at their 
nc¢me. I could have, Slim, if Fenton 
1 piyed fair. But he didn’t. He quit 
vien I needed him most. He saved 
. You told me to keep out.” 

Wat difference?” Slim jested. “I'd 
) marry a woman who had more 
e\than I. Now I’ll have a reason for 
lir down and saving what I earn. I'll 
e ) keep hustling to buy the kind of 
hel’ll want you to wear—dresses like 
or you wore that evening you gypped 
ae my trip to Seattle. Do you re- 


¢?” He paused and turned her face 
. ‘Dearest,’ he 
pred, “will you mind giving up all 
‘vihoped for and taking a chance with 
n-ay man like myself?” 

T’y always wanted to go with you,” 
him. Then she relaxed wearily in 
and began tosob. “‘Always—just 
—Slim,” she repeated a little later, 
S¢bing softly. : 
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After that she slept. A little later the 
nurse came in and helped make her com- 
fortable, 

“Tt isn’t always medicine a woman 
needs,” she said sagely. “This is the first 
natural sleep Miss Branton has enjoyed 
since she was brought here. She’ll begin to 
improve now.” 

_ Fenton was still keeping his lonely pa- 
tient vigil when Slim, leaving the hospital, 
called him. They went outside together. 

“T do not know how much you care for 
Miss Branton,” Slim said. “A great deal, 
I suppose, in your fashion. But I happen to 
know she does not even like you. When 
you first met her she was obsessed with a 
desire for wealth. She has outgrown ‘that 
obsession now. As soon as she recovers 
from this attack of nerves I am going to 
marry her. I’m telling you this so as to 
make matters easier for both you and Miss 
Branton when you see her again.” 

Fenton smiled with a faint suggestion of 
contempt. 

“Miss Branton has promised to marry 
me,” he reminded Slim. “TI believe she has 
never broken a promise. I expect to fulfill 
my part of the agreement within a few 
months. And I believe Miss Branton will 
abide by her promise. Is my position suffi- 
ciently clear?” 

Slim heaved a great sigh. 

“Mr. Fenton,” he said, “just yesterday 
I received a letter from Mr. Nash in which 
he said that during this first effort of his 
to eliminate you, Miss Branton’s Lucky 
Mae stock had come into his possession. I 
blame you for that fact.’’ Slim didn’t add 
that the stock had been credited to himself, 
subject to future payment. He intended to 
explain that matter to no one but Miss 
Branton, and then only after she had be- 
come Mrs. Slim. ‘Now that Mr. Nash has 
decided you can’t be reached by indirect 
methods he is going to eliminate you by 
direct methods. I suppose you are already 
aware that this morning I put a crew of 
miners to work in the lower tunnel. Well, 
Mr. Fenton, just as soon as we open the ore 
body we are going to shut down again. We 
are going to stay shut down until you are 
frozen out. 

“T don’t know why Mr. Nash has or- 
dered me to open the lower part of the 
ledge,’ Slim continued. “The obvious 
thing to do would be to shut down now, 
while the property is in disrepute. But no 
doubt Mr. Nash knows what he is doing. 
In all events, I know he plans to make it 
impossible for you ever to give Miss Bran- 
ton a million-dollar gift from your profit in 
that property. Does this make our position 
sufficiently clear to you?” 

With a gesture of disdain Fenton dis- 
missed Slim, and reéntered the hospital. 
He went back to his seat in the waiting 
room, and now his eyes were shadowed with 
fear and hatred. He couldn’t understand 
why Nash had ordered Slim to open the 
lower part of the ledge. By all the canons 
of logic the opening of a large body of ore 
would have only one effect, and that would 
be to enhance the value of Lucky Mac to 
such an extent that men would contend 
with one another for the purchase of any 
stock that might be offered. Fenton did 
not know that Nash, vindictive, relentless, 
had men watching his every move—agents 
who, the moment the ledge was opened, 
would make him attractive offers for his 
stock—offers which, accepted, would en- 
tangle him in expensive and endless litiga- 
tion. Nash had the reputation of never 
forgetting a friend or never forgiving an en- 
emy. Fenton should have known better 
than to try to double-cross a man as power- 
ful and remorseless as Nash. 

During the last week in February Slim’s 
miners went to work in the long tunnel and, 
driving on an easy curve, started toward the 
ledge. Slim believed he would be able to 
reach the ore sometime in May; perhaps 
sooner. Fenton’s estimate of the required 
time coincided with Slim’s. In order to 
keep in close touch with the progress of the 
work he established his headquarters in 
Burke, the little mining town just below 
the claims, and then bribed one of the men 
who worked in the tunnel to keep him in- 
formed regarding each new development. 

As soon as Ann was strong enough to 
leave the hospital Slim rented a furnished 


house in Burke, secured the services of a- 


trained nurse and a housekeeper, then went 
to Wallace and brought her back with him. 
He intended to hurry her convalescence as 
much as possible. For him the days were 
passing rapidly now. 

But for Fenton the time passed with in- 
describable slowness. All through March 
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“e 
I THINK I know some- 
thing of psychology. ‘The 
best attracts the best.’ 
That’s why when I saw 
your hinged cap I looked 
for your shaving cream 
to be better than any I’d 
ever used. And it is bet-_ 
ter by far.” 08 
—from a recent letter 


oot 
Williams 
Luxury 


Shaving, 


...when he saw our Hinge- 
Cap he knew he’d found the 


best shaving cream + + + 


UR correspondent was right. Whenever you 

see a package with as remarkable an improve- 
ment as the Williams Hinge-Cap, you can be al- 
most certain that the product itself is superior to 
all others. Judge for yourself. Compare Williams 
with any other shaving cream: 


—Its heavier lather holds the moisture in against the 
beard. Faster and more thorough softening results. 


—A lubricant in this lather acts as an easy cushion for 
your razor-edge. Pulling and drawing are eliminated. 


—An ingredient in Williams Shaving Cream is decid- 
edly beneficial to the skin. Though you shave daily, 
your face is kept soothed and comfortable. 


Only Williams gives you the Hinge-Cap, just as 
only Williams gives you certain exclusive shaving 
features in the cream. Let a tube prove it to you. 
With the new Hinge-Cap—that you can’t lose! 


Tue J. B. Wititrams Company, GLasronpury, CONN. 
The J. B. Williams Co., (Canada) Ltd., St. Patrick St., Montreal 


The ONLY shaving 
cream with a Hinge- 
Cap that can’t come off 


Williams 


Shaving Cream 


We’ve scored again! Aqua Velva is the new prod- 
uct—a scientific preparation for use after shaving. 
For free trial bottle, write Dept. 16-A. 
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_ “THE SPICE OF THE PROGRAM" 


WARM 
WEATHER 
ENTERTAINMENT 


During the warm Summer 
months ahead you will want 
the lighter forms of amuse- 
ment. Variety should be the 
keynote of any motion pic- 
ture program to give you a 
Real Summer Evening’s 
Entertainment. 


You can be assured of this 
variety if you patronize 
the theatre that regularly 
shows the Educational 
Pictures trade-mark in 
its lobby displays. Here 
you will find the com- 
edies, novelties, outdoor 
dramas, news reel and 
other Short Subjects 
that will be 


The Spice 
of the 
Summer 
Program 


HAMILTON 
COMEDIES 


CHRISTIE 
COMEDIES 


MERMAID 
COMEDIES 
(Jack White Productions) 
TUXEDO 
COMEDIES 
JUVENILE 
COMEDIES 


JACK WHITE 
COMEDIES 
CAMEO COMEDIES 


“SING THEM AGAIN” 
Series 


LYMAN H. HOWE'’S 
HODGE-PODGE 


SECRETS OF LIFE 


WILDERNESS TALES 
by Robert C. Bruce 


KINOGRAMS 
The News Reel 
Built Like a Newspaper 


And SPECIALS such as 


“PLASTIGRAMS” 
The Third-Dimension Movie 


EDUCATIONAL 
FILM EXCHANGES, Inc. 


esident 


THE SATURDAY 


the hills lay locked in the snow-bound grasp 
of a severe lingering winter. April opened 
with a warm chinook wind that blew stead- 
ily for several days. As the snow began to 
soften, little feathery slides began breaking 
away from the steep ridges. One of these, 
starting from the crest of one of the hills 
between Burke and Wallace, gained in mo- 
mentum and size as it swept down the 
slope until it became a devastating ava- 
lanche carrying everything before it. For 
a distance of an eighth of a mile along the 
bed of the cafion it piled up a fifty-foot 
barrier of packed snow, bowlders, twisted 
and broken trees. Telephone and telegraph 
wires were torn down and Burke was left 
isolated, shut away from the rest of the 
world. Then winter resumed its sway and 
a still terrible cold settled down over the 
hills. 

The day of that dreadful freeze Slim 
worked in the breast of the tunnel with his 
miners. At times his voice rose in snatches 
of riotous song above the crashing roar of 
the power-driven drill. Now and again he 
paused to catch a handful of the pulverized 
rock that fell away from the swiftly moving 
steel. In the fitful light of his miner’s 
lamp he could see the soft gleam of the ore. 
Time was forgotten as each hole was 
drilled to the last inch of the longest steel. 
Dynamite and fuse were ready when the 
last hole was finished. Slim loaded the 
round and lighted the fuse. Halfway out 
of the tunnel the men paused to count the 
explosions. 

““A clean break,’ they said, as the 
reverberations of the last shot died away. 

Then they hurried out to a belated 
supper. When they had bolted their food 
the whole crew followed Slim back into the 
tunnel. In single file they tramped along 
the narrow path of planks between the 
close-set rails. They paid no heed to the 
gas and smoke that hung in festoons, like 
rank and odorous fog, along the low roof 
of the tunnel. They came at last to the ex- 
posed ledge, and there, beyond the sloping 
pile of blasted rock, a wall of rich galena 
gleamed in the dim light. For a time Slim 
stood with the men gloating over the ore. 
Then he put some samples in his pocket 
and hurried back to the building he used 
as an office. He secured a pair of snow- 
shoes, put on his mackinaw, and started 
down the trail that led to Burke. He in- 
tended to send some telegrams to Nash. A 
code had been arranged for this purpose. 

When he reached the little town he went 
directly to Ann’s house. . He poured some 
of the samples of ore into her lap. 

“Girl,” he told her joyfully, ‘‘we sure 
get our trip to Seattle this summer. Just 
now I’m on my way to the telegraph office 
to send the good news where it will do the 
most good. Then I'll come back and tell 
you about the honeymoon we'll have.” 

Ann smiled up at him affectionately. 

“Your messages will have to wait,’’ she 
told him. ‘The wires are down between 
here and Wallace.’”’ She went on explain- 
ing, telling him about the slide and the 
damage it had done. 

Slim shrugged his shoulders indiffer- 
ently. 

““T must get word through to Nash,” he 
said. ‘“I’ll have to hike to Wallace—at 
least as far as one of the railway stations 
down below the slide. If I go to Wallace 
I’ll not be back before tomorrow after- 
noon. But as I said, when I get back we'll 
plan our honeymoon trip.” 

He took her hands in his and stood hesi- 
tating, wondering if he should tell her 
about the Lucky Mac stock Nash had 
bought for him—her stock; decided he 
would abide by his first decision and keep 
the news as a wedding gift. Stooping 
quickly he kissed her and then went out 
into the night. 

Slim was on his way down the cafion 
when Fenton was disturbed by a stealthy 
knocking on his door. He spoke, and the 
man he had bribed to keep him informed 
entered. Fenton peered into the fellow’s 
face for an instant, then clutched his arm. 


EVENING POST 


“What is it? Tell me!’’ he exclaimed, 
and his voice, usually flat, rose shrilly. 

The man took some samples of the ore 
from his pocket and gave them to Fenton. 

“There’s lots of it,’”’ he said. “Reynolds 
came in just ahead of me on the trail. He 
came to send some telegrams.” 

For a breathless space Fenton stood fon- 
dling the glittering ore. Wealth—and a 
woman! His were the dominating desires 
of all mankind—the desires upon which 
the beginnings of civilization were estab- 
lished; to gratify which nations have since 
been sacrificed. Fenton stood fondling the 
glittering ore for a long moment, his fea- 
tures relaxed, his lips smiling. Such wealth! 
And such a woman! Then he awoke to 
action. Slim had discovered ore—lots of it. 
That meant the price of Lucky Mac would 
skyrocket to one dollar—two dollars—per- 
haps three :dollars—depending upon the 
width of the ledge. 

Fenton believed a fortune was to be 
made if he could begin buying before news 
of the discovery became public knowledge. 
Unaware that Slim had acquired Ann’s for- 
mer interest in the property he decided to 
make some sort of deal with Slim—to bribe 
him, buy him, take him into partnership if 
need be—anything to keep him from send- 
ing the word to Nash for twenty-four 
hours. Of bitter knowledge he sought Slim 
at Ann Branton’s house. He crowded past 
the housekeeper into Ann’s living room. 

“Where is Slim?’”’ he demanded. 

Ann hesitated; then told him. 

“Mr. Reynolds started to Wallace a few 
minutes ago,’”’ she said. 

“Wallace!”’ he repeated. ‘He couldn’t 
make the trip on such a night as this.” 

“He'll make it, all right,” Ann said. 

Fenton considered this for a moment. It 
was a fearful night for a man to be out in 
the open. And he doubted if anyone could 
pass the slide that blocked the cafion below 
the town. But if Slim had gone, then he 
must go. 

“Slim told you he had tapped the 
ledge?”’ he questioned. 

Ann nodded. 

- “Well, my lady,” he said softly, bitterly, 
“tonight I’m worth my million. If I can 
reach Slim before he gets to Wallace I’ll be 
able to arrange matters so that I can cash 
in immediately. Then I intend to marry 
you, Ann.” 

She listened to him, unmoved. 

“You surely do not think you can in- 
fluence Slim, do you?” 

“Why not? And if I can’t influence him 
I can at least get to Wallace by the time he 
does, and that will help some.” 

Ann, still weak from her illness, rose, wan- 
faced and worried, and went to his side, 
pleading with him, trying to restrain him, 
trying to make him realize his strength was 
unequal to such an ordeal. The quick pity 
in her glance provoked him to anger and he 
brushed her outstretched hand aside and 
left her. At the door he stopped and looked 
back at her, studying her features, her 
slender body, until she turned away, her 
cheeks flushed with embarrassment, and 
drew her knitted shawl across her breast as 
if the dress she wore was not sufficient 
protection from his appraising eyes. 

“A million dollars!” he repeated. “Quite 
a price to pay. But, my lady, I believe 
you'll be worth it. And now good night,” 
he added, his thin lips lifting at the corners 
as if he found pleasure in her discomfiture, 
“and pleasant dreams.”’ 

Then he opened the door and left her. 
He went back to his hotel and slung a pair 
of snowshoes across his shoulders. He was 
not sure he would need them along that 
cafion road, but he knew he couldn’t hope to 
climb over the slide without them. At first 
he tried to conserve his strength, but in 
spite of his resolve the thought of Slim far 
ahead of him quickened his pace until he 
soon began torun. When he realized what 
he was doing he forced himself to a walk. 
Gradually, unconsciously, he increased his 
speed again. The snowshoes became mon- 
strous things, flopping there against his 
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shoulders. Once and then a second t, 
slipped and fell on the rutted icy La 


fore long he was perspiring freely, a - 
chill of the white silent night began to 
his heated flesh. He continued ry} 
slipping, tripping, cursing constan 
himself. Then grim and forbiddin | 
slide barred his way. “ih 

Slim was somewhere ahead, so he 
not hesitate. With numbed and_ 
fingers he fastened the thongs of his 
shoes; with desperate courage 
way up the treacherous breast of 
Hidden branches clutched at h 
ting sharp-edged bowlders hin 
Where a spray of snow had bee 
the slide into a shallow crevice 
ing crust of ice broke under h 
and was caught in the smoth 
the clinging snow. He struggl 
footing again and for a few mom 
hausted, his body heaving, his 
ing in choking labored gasps. The col 
biting deeper now, and at last he ro; 
started climbing blindly upwe | 
thought of Slim spurring him to or 
He must overtake Slim! As he was rr 3 
his way past another bowlder he tj 
and fell again. He got to his | 
would have crept forward, but 
shoes dragged like leaden weights. T] 
lay down, forgetting this was the wa} 
froze to death, and rested his cheek | 
gloved hand. At daybreak the next) 
ing some miners found him there, his 
still resting on his hand. 


The first of June had come again. 
and the engineer, Williamson, were 1 
ing with Ann Branton and Slim from 
spection of the Lucky Mac ledge. { 
leaving the tunnel they stood for am} 
enjoying the summer sunshine. i 

“What do you think of the prope’ 
this time?” Slim asked. 

“A regular mine,” Nash said. “It;) 
be paying dividends for twenty ye: 
come.” 

“Tt should,” Slim agreed. “How | 
do you figure my stock is worth?” 

- “Your stock?” Ann interrupted, th 
Slim was jesting. 

“My stock,” he told her complac 
“And I’m asking Mr. Nash the value 

“The present market value shou! 
approximately three-quarters of a mil) 
Nash decided. “But why should you; 
to sell? Better keep your interest. 
tually it will pay more than its p 
value in dividends. Besides, we wat} 
with us. We have a number of mir} 
want you to look after.” : 

“Who said anything about sell 
Slim asked. “TI just wanted to mak 
of my financial standing, because this 
first of June and I’m laying off for a: 
Seattle, and I’m broke—as usual. I 
ing to have to raise a thousand or 1 
make the trip in proper style.” 

Nash smiled. } 

“Draw on me for all you need,” hit 

“Twill,” Slim promised, by way of t]1 

Then Ann spoke. During the we 
her convalescence she had given wu] 
dreams of wealth. In the full | 
love for Slim she had reconciled hers! 
the prospect of a wandering, irrespo | 
life such as he had always lived. Sl 
lieved he and Nash surely must be je 

“Three-quarters of a million?” sl 
peated incredulously. ‘‘ How did yot! 
manage to acquire that much stock? 

“Lil ol’ two per cent theory,” Slil 
swered. Then after a word of farew 
Nash and Williamson he slipped his 
around Ann’s waist. “Good lil’ ol’ the 
he told her as they started down the 
toward a car that waited in the canon. 
always known it would get me to St 
according to schedule when I found the 
red-haired lady to take with me.” He 
her closer to his side, and his voice r¢ 
a joyous, carefree carol. “Count your!) 


blessings ”* he sang. And Ann’ssi? 


laughter chorded with his song as she 15 
him to hush—to mind his manners. 


‘ely than that of the criminals who may 
stil them. Jewelry collections are cata- 
‘o1ed like libraries, and are examined at 
-eilar periods just as one’s teeth are ex- 
ur ned. 

ll big jewelry establishments keep re- 
ch departments which are more com- 
)| e than the morgues of newspaper offices. 
them they have newspaper clippings 
;otaining stories of famous gems and 
minted pieces and any other historical 
eirds; card indexes of the owners of 
veiable jewels; records of the cuttings of 
4:1es and any work that. has been done on 

‘n; the disposal of jewels in wills; their 
mient location—in fact any slight infor- 
n/ion concerning stones of value. Through 
he files and cross files stones have been 
zied and restored to their owners in spite 
jae machinations of dishonest dealers. 

‘1 one instance a ring was sent by a 
vcian to her own jeweler to have a design 
nile for remounting the stones. The 
e ler turned it over to a designer who spe- 
4; zed in that work. When the ring came 
jac the jeweler saw at once that the stones, 
he diamonds and an emerald, were dif- 
eiat. The designer protested volubly 
hi) the stones were the same, and only 
yr ce down when he was confronted with 
l Bertillon-like records of the stonecut- 
ir. He tried several times to substitute 
altior gems, and finally, admitting that 
ie ould not get the original stones back, 
va forced to replace them with diamonds 
hi were, if anything, more perfect. 

/more noteworthy instance of the success 
f 1ese exhaustive records is the recovery 
§ he famous Wellington emerald. This 
1e.00m of the Iron Duke was found last 
e in a pawnbroker’s shop in Italy, after a 
lisppearance of five years, and was identi- 
ie only because such a perfect record of 
ts utting had been kept. 


The Who’s Who of Buyers 


‘nother important feature of these cross 

ik is the department devoted to the 
vaes of potential buyers. These are as 
vafully guarded by the jewelers as the 
ie\'ls themselves. They link Europe to 
Arica, and are a precious aid to the 
agits in various countries who serve as 
jaon officers between the headquarters 
mm the branches of the great jewelry 
irs. The list of names of buyers is much 
mie complete than the Social Register. 
Wn a man actually becomes a purchaser, 
his'raternity, club and social connections 
uriinvestigated and his fellow members 
isid in the jeweler’s files, for the supposi- 
io is that like will be interested in like, and 
vin something comes into stock these 
sripects are approached by subtle adver- 
isg. It is these thorough methods that 
re you the personal advertising letters in 
shimorning mail which make you marvel 
2s ) how they got your name. 
_ the fluctuating gem markets diamonds 
in pearls alone have remained stable. 
Jn season sapphires will have supremacy 
vi emeralds, while the next season an- 
\tlr precious stone will have first place. 
As’e have said, rubies are the rarest; but, 
thigh very expensive in the initial pur- 
hie, are difficult to sell. They lose in 
ale as soon as they become a personal 
osession. Diamonds, of course, accord- 
g:o their degree of fineness, are almost 
mizncy in carats. Pearls have remained 
tale because of their lustrous beauty and 
é utilitarian value, for they lend them- 
els so readily to combination with other 
tozs. Opals, amethysts, topazes, star 
at hires and turquoises come and go with 
hemode, and are also enhanced by the 
o}1 and interesting settings that the 
esmers introduce. 

‘ne amounts spent on jewelry each year 
reeally staggering to the average person. 
t| a great industry, steadily growing— 
cing so rapidly in fact that it has out- 
dn its greater center in downtown New 
, and it has had to take the subsidiary 
Sict uptown, for several large new build- 

are being erected for the diamond and 
e trade, which is fast finding its world 
erer in New York. ; 
‘ne great capital that is tied up in the 
s of fine jewel merchants must neces- 
be guarded by a perfect detective 
2m both during business hours and 
the shop is closed. A clever detail of 
hat the purchaser must never feel any 

ision. The other day we were asked 
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MORE PRECIOUS THAN RUBIES 


(Continued from Page 24) 


to come and see some of the recent acquisi- 
tions of a distinguished New York jeweler. 
Seated in a delightful little room, hung 
with gray velvet draperies, he commanded 
the jewels to be brought forth. He spread 
them carelessly over a gray-topped table. 
He was in the midst of details about a great 
emerald, which looked as if it had been cut 
from the heart of the sea and was worth as 
much as a principality, when an attendant 
said he was wanted on the telephone. 

“You will forgive me for leaving you?” 
he asked politely as he left. 

Forgive him? We almost fainted at be- 
ing left alone with the ransom of any num- 
ber of kings on the table before us. We 
described the fearful strain to him when he 
returned, and he laughed casually as if his 
trust in human nature was infinite; but 
somehow we felt that the curtains, like their 
famous predecessors in the Tower of Lon- 
don, had more than air behind their folds. 


A Sporting Proposition 


The spectacular immensity of such great 
amounts of money for such small bits of 
beauty is both fascinating and appalling. 


‘ It is startling to think that a pair of emerald- 


and-diamond earrings would buy lands 
that would take you a day to traverse on 
horseback. There is a strange instinct that 
makes people buy jewels as soon as they 
have the money. Perhaps it is because this 
is such an immediate way of showing 
triumph, admiration, joy and love; perhaps 
it is because the barbaric impulse for deco- 
ration is as old as the race. Diamonds in- 
variably mark the first plunge into the 
acquisition of jewels. They are the goal of 
the nouveau riche. When they think of 
wealth they think of diamonds. The great 
rose diamond is the first to bloom on the 
bosom of the plumber’s wife and in his 
searfpin. 

After people of great resources have been 
buying jewels for some time their taste 
becomes more exacting. They must have 
the most perfect of everything, whatever 
the cost; but no matter what they are will- 
ing to pay, there is always an element of 
chance in procuring perfection. An im- 
portant connoisseur recently found in Paris, 
after a great deal of searching, an immense 
black pearl, a glorious thing with pink and 
purple lights in its dusky depths. He 
brought it to this country and took it toa 
well-known jeweler to have it set. A few 
days later the head of the firm sent for him. 

“Mr. Z,” he said, after they were seated 
in the invariable little office, “I’m afraid 
I’ve got something very disagreeable to tell 
you. I believe your black pearl is an imi- 
tation.” 

“Why,” laughed Mr. Z, “that’s impos- 
sible! I paid $100,000 for it at your own 
Paris house.” 

“Nevertheless,’”’ said the jeweler, “I do 
not think it is genuine. And there’s just 
one way to find out—it seems to be such a 
perfect thing. If you are a very good sport 
you will let us crack it open. If it is the 
hnitation we believe it to be, we will assume 
the responsibility for our Paris house and 
replace it. If it is real—well, you lose.”’ 

“Crack away,” decided Mr. Z, after a 
slight pause. 

The pearl was imitation. 


Even real pearls are not always beauti- 
ful. Some are as ugly as the lives of their 
wearers, for they reflect to some extent 
their moods. The most glorious pearl neck- 
laces may become yellow and seared with 
age if they do not have the proper sur- 


roundings and attention. This is particu- 


larly noticeable in some of the pearls of 
the nobility which have been offered for 
sale. Though obviously real, certain strings 
of them have had a peculiarly animal-like 
quality which has made them most dis- 
agreeable. 

The joy of possessing real pearls has be- 
come largely emotional, since the imitations 
have been made so beautiful and so per- 
fect. The nouveau riche are much more 
apt to wear real jewels than the wealthy 
aristocracy. With the security of their posi- 
tion, most society matrons feel no hesitancy 
about wearing imitation pearls, now passed 
far beyond the stage of being called paste, 
which are copies of their real strings in the 
safe-deposit vault or perhaps just bought 
for their own sake as pretty beads. 

The psychology of women in connection 
with imitation jewelry of all sorts is most 


interesting. There is the really poor woman 
who feels she is lucky to get a few flamboy- 
ant pieces from the five-and-ten-cent store, 
and wears them with pride and pleasure, real 
gems being as far out of her reach as 
yachts. There is the woman of the middle 
class whose income does not extend to pre- 
cious stones, but who feels that it would be 
as dishonest to wear an imitation stone— 
always excepting pearl necklaces, which 
have become a case in themselves—as it 
would be to pretend to a title. There is, 
finally, the independent rich woman who 
wears stones that please her, no matter 
what their authenticity or value. Square- 
cut emeralds are often a luxury beyond 
even the fat purse. To solve this difficulty 
many smart women have been buying the 
great synthetic green stones, set in white- 
gold rings instead of platinum, for about 
thirty or forty dollars, and wearing them 
with as much debonair pleasure as if they 
had cost the price of a country house. 

This audacity in wearing imitation gems 
has been developed because of the vogue 
for sets of jewelry to match the different 
costumes. Even the opulent would find 
it difficult to afford complete sets of sap- 
phires, emeralds, diamonds and rubies, 
comprising earrings, necklaces, belts, shoe 
buckles, rings and pins. So exacting is the 
present mode that it is considered bad taste 
to wear gems which do not match; there- 
fore synthetic jewels are having their in- 
nings. It must not be thought that these 
hard bits of color are in the same class with 
the old and cheap stage jewelry. They 
are comparatively expensive, because of the 
complicated process of making them, the 
cutting, the mounting and’ the fashion- 
able demand for them. 

People who cling to real jewels because of 
a definite feeling for them, or because of 
rich legacies, find it a difficult matter to 
look after them while traveling. The fash- 
ion for carrying the jewelry box has gone 
out, for it is not only a ready target for the 
sneak thief but a nagging responsibility for 
the owner. A new custom has accordingly 
developed. Many leave their precious jew- 
els at home when taking trips abroad and 
substitute for them pieces rented from es- 
tablishments on the Continent which rent 
real jewels as a definite business. This 
custom is rapidly gaining in popularity 
among the wealthy Americans abroad, who 
are able to satisfy their craving for decora- 
tion with the minimum of risk. 


Bait for Prospective Buyers 


Occasionally, however, complications 
arise from this practice. An American 
widow, more clever than opulent, recently 
rented some pieces in Monte Carlo which 
had once belonged to a celebrated courte- 
san. Their success was even greater than 
she had anticipated. Night after night as 
she went to the Casino she was approached 
by admiring compatriots who had heard of 
her jewels and were anxious to see them. 
She grew more and more embarrassed as 
she became known for the jewels, which she 
had had every intention of returning to the 
shop she had rented them from. When 
the situation was further complicated by an 
invitation of a powerful society leader from 
the same town, saying, “‘I want to give a 
dinner for you and your jewels when I 
get home,”’ she felt that her social future 
depended upon owning them permanently. 
Though they were far beyond her means, 
she mortgaged her house and bought them. 

In the floating markets conspicuous pieces 
have a mysterious means of finding their 
way around the world. A friend of ours was 
startled the other day to see a curious sap- 
phire bracelet that she had rented for a 
season on the Riviera offered for sale by a 
Sixth Avenue dealer in New York. She 
could have wept for it, torn from its lovely 
surroundings by the Mediterranean that 
rivaled its own stones in color, and dumped 
into the dusty corner of a cheap window. 
She went in to buy it; but it was still 
beyond her means, for no matter how dingy 
the surroundings, shopkeepers do not lose 
their sense of value. Dinginess and dirt 
are even used as bait for the purchaser, who 
thinks he must be getting a bargain. ~ 

The gem shops cover a wide range, from 
these dingy little cubby-holes to whole 
buildings in fashionable business districts. 
The jewel centers move with conditions. 
Once Antwerp was teeming with diamond 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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Beautiful 
TILES 


Never Renewed 
Yet Ever New 
— 
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Preserving the finish, color, texture and design 
of the material is never a cause for concern 
when Beautiful Tiles are used. No expense or 
trouble of replacement, repairing or resurfac- 
ing is ever involved. The permanence of Tiles 
is their guarantee of lower cost and unbroken 
serviceability. 

Time and wear cannot change Tiles. Their charm 
continues with age. Their advantages as a dec- 
orative material are unequaled. Such Tiles are 
especially produced by the Associated Tile 
Manufacturers with beauty and utility always 
in view. 


Tiles lessen the burdens of housework. They 
cannot be scratched, marred or worn down. 
They are cleaned with the easy application of 


a damp cloth. FREE 


The factories named below 
On request 


are associated together to 
insure the finest quality, the 
most satisfying service, and 
the most intelligent use of 
Beautiful Tiles that can pos- 
sibly be achieved. 


A copy of the 
“Home Suggestion 
Book’’ will be sent 

to you Free on 
request. 


OnvUCUeDausaonovoneannpeanrautusnaaiavent, 
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The Alhambra Tile Co. 

American Encaustic Tiling 
Co., Ltd. 

Beaver Falls Art Tile Co. 

The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 

Grueby Faience & Tile Co, 

Matawan Tile Company 


Old Bridge E. B. & Tile Co, 
Perth Amboy Tile Works 
The C. Pardee Works 
United States Encaustic Tile 


The Mosaic Tile Company Works 
The National Tile Company Wheeling Tile Company 
ARE THE 


Associated Tile Manufacturers 
365 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne 


is the great Radiola for the big 
events of summer broadcasting. 
Listen in, at your office, to the 
conventions and the ball games. 
Take it everywhere. It needs NO 
ANTENNA—no ground — no 
connections of any kind. Has a 
handle to lift it by. Tunes in with 
just two knobs that you turn to 
marked spots on the dials. Tunes 
out powerful near stations to get 
the far ones. A wonderful new 
achievement in the perfection of 
its tone—its sensitivity—and its 
supreme selectivity ! 


Complete with six RadiotronsUV- 
199 and Radiola Loudspeaker ; 


rythi xcept bat- $ 
pastes hae a Pel 


External, rotating loop, easily 
assembled, larger than self con- 
tained loop in Radiola Super- 
Heterodyne, for extreme reception 


ateaee? 824512, 00 


Operates 
On Dry Batteries 


Watch the radio columns 
of your newspaper for the 
big convention broadcast 
schedules. 


There are many Radiolas at many prices. Send 
for the free booklet that describes them all. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. 176 (Address office nearest you.) 


Please send me your free Radio Booklet. 


This symbol of 
quality is your 


Name protection. 


State 


233 Broadway, New York 


ok 


Cheer with the Galleries. 
When the Delegates March In. 


No “influence” needed this year for a gal- 
lery seat at the big political conventions! 
Get it all with a Radiola Super-Heterodyne. 


When the delegates march in—their ban- 
ners streaming; when the bands play and 
the galleries cheer—be there with a “Super- 
Het.” Hear the pros and cons as they fight 
their way to a “platform” for you. Hear the 
speeches for the “favorite sons.” The sudden 
stillness in the audience when the voice of 
a great speaker rings out. The stamp and 
whistle and shrill of competitive cheering. 
Hear the actual nomination of a president. 


It used to be all for the delegates’ wives and 
the “big” folks of politics. Now it’s for 
everybody. Listen in. Get it all! With the 
newest Radiola. 


“There's a Radiola for every purse” 


Radio Corporation of America 
Sales Offices : 


— . |Radiola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 433 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


| 
“f] 
| 
| 
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(Continued from Page 99) 
nichants, then Vienna became the Mecca 


oithese dealers, for after the war it was . 


h logical clearing house for all Europe, 
lu to its proximity to so many fallen 
rns. Even poor derided Brooklyn now 
oles in for its share of glory, for it is the 
ejer of the diamond-cutting trade. 
. the jewel business, perhaps more than 
nj other, price is a movable feast. It 
ujuates almost with the weather. A 
e(lace which was one day sold for $5000 
ajresold the following day for $15,000. 
= | not only those two old friends, supply 
demand, that drive prices up but also 
jerate intrigue. And it is not always 
jurchaser who gets the short end of the 
saction. A few years ago in Paris a 
ehman went into a jewelry establish- 
; and asked to see a very nice pearl. 
nm for 15,000 frances was produced. 

)h, no,” he said; “I want something 
etr than that.” Pearls for 20,000, 25,000 
2(30,000 francs were shown by the sales- 


1a 

“fou don’t understand,” said the: cus- 
wr; “I want something very special. 
gs an anniversary present for my 
Je salesman, becoming flustered, sum- 
io:d the proprietor, who finally found a 
‘a7 beautiful pink pearl, costing 50,000 
‘a's, which pleased the customer. 

‘few days later the man reappeared 
-je shop, summoned the proprietor and 
i" My wife is enchanted with the pearl. 
aéshinks, however, that she would like 
ieo match, so that she can have a pair of 
wigs made.” 

*“\ut,” protested the proprietor, ‘‘that is 
uique pearl, I doubt very much if I 
uu. find another. At any rate, a pair of 
ic pearls, matched, would be worth more 
ia the double price of a single pearl, you 
ad:stand.” 

“hat makes no difference,’ said the 
isimer; “my wife wants it. I am pros- 
ris now. She must have it. I will pay 
),(0 francs.” 

* will see what I can do,’ said the 
wer, ‘and I will keep in touch with you.” 
Aer some time the customer reappeared. 
“To luck,” was the report. 

“ut I must have the pearl,” said he. 
[ jill give 70,000—80,000 franes.”’ 

Aents in the various gem markets were 
> rk on the order. India, Persia and 
ou1 America were being scoured for a 
ai to the pearl. After eight or nine 
io1hs the customer phoned to the jeweler: 
In going out of town. I want you to 
ein constant communication with me; 
imme if you hear of a pearl, and I will go 
‘trh as 100,000 francs.” 


Private Smuggling 


Iwas only a short time after this that 
1e »weler heard from an agent in South 
miica that he had bought a pearl that 
as\lmost a perfect match, for the price 
ip'ated—100,000 francs. He immedi- 
el wired his client in triumph. When he 
yt o response to repeated telegrams he 
mta messenger, but there was no such 
‘so at the address he had given. All 
fols to find him were unavailing. No 
yu; he was traveling in splendor on the 
miome profit, for when the pearl arrived 
onthe agent the jeweler found that it 
4s he original pearl, planted in South 
mica by the purchaser and changed just 
‘ov'h to prevent its detection until he had 
it ifely away. 
Aother peril in the path of the reputable 
wer is smuggling. Private smuggling 
is |creased to such an extent in the last 
uryears as to become a real menace. 
onidering that even our best families are 
iecmbing to the temptation of buying 
we; for less money abroad and bringing 
pin in highly informal manners, the 
ad for jewels in this country naturally 
€3.. The jeweler, of course, buys abroad, 
;out in addition to being honest, he is 
0 yell known at the customs office; so 
@ty isinevitable. A private individual, 
gt smuggling, would be reprimanded 
dined; but a well-known dealer in gems 
be discredited. A prominent jeweler 
djhe other day that so many of his 
have bought jewels from impover- 
emobility and got them in by one way 
poe that his sales had decidedly 
e) off. 
ways of smuggling are notoriously 
elous, ranging from concealment in the 
lly made collar of a pet dog to the 
9 te fashioning of a false crown in a 


‘scheme: 
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The latter method brought in a string of 
real pearls for a woman from the Middle 
West. She wore them happily for a few 
weeks, then suddenly developed a con- 
science, perhaps because the papers were at 
that time filled with the account of an im- 
portant smuggling detection. She felt that 
Nemesis would get her, too, and immedi- 
ately stopped wearing the pearls. She felt 
that she couldn’t face the publicity of con- 
fessing her deception to the Government 
and taking the consequences; so, after a 
good deal of mental torture, she hit on this 
A hard-working school-teacher 
was engaged for a trip abroad of several 
months with the stipulation that she take 
the pearls with her and wear them in on her 
return, paying the proper amount of duty. 
They were then to be returned to their 
owner so that she might enjoy them without 
fear of a belated summons from the customs 
office. 

_ One of the most picturesque smuggling 
incidents of recent time occurred a few 
years ago when it was thought that some of 
the Russian crown jewels had been smug- 
gled in in a sailor’s coffin and buried with 
him in Brooklyn. This was antedated by a 
sensational coup which was actually brought 
off in 1831 during the presidency of Andrew 
Jackson, when other royal jewels, those of 
the Princess of Orange, were stolen. These 
were brought in by an Italian named Pilori, 
who hid them so successfully that it took 
many years of sustained searching before 
they were found and restored to the princess. 


From Father to Son 


At one time last year it was estimated 
that $4,000,000 worth of Russian jewels had 
been smuggled into this country. Lately, 
however, the shadow of doubt has been 
cast on this romantic estimate. Though it 
is true that many important pieces have 
worked their way in, numbers of them are 
more vivid than valuable, more storied 
than salable, and it is doubtful if some of 
the so-called royal jewels have even ap- 
proached the outer fringes of a court func- 
tion. The general haziness as to pedigree 
makes misrepresentation a simple matter. 
Authentic pieces of the Russian crown turn 
up in as many places as Washington’s head- 
quarters. 

It must not be thought that these Rus- 
sian and other foreign jewels are more than 
a crumb on the table of the American gem 
market. Pieces of exquisite line and work- 
manship, set with stones which would have 
made even an empress envious, are every- 
day products of American workshops. The 
magnitude of the jewelry business in this 
country, if one includes machine-made arti- 
cles, is astonishing. Jewel mines flourish 
and beautiful gems flow into the market, 
adding to the number which are resold from 
private ownership every year. 

The jewel business is one of the few 
survivals of the old guild system, where 
being a goldsmith was an honor to be 
passed on to one’s son. Most of the great 
houses today are hereditary, founded two 
or three generations ago. To be a really 
successful jeweler it is said that one must 
grow up in the atmosphere of the business, 
for there is so much to be learned, not only 
about gems themselves but about people, 
that a lifetime offers barely time enough. 
Apprentices are taken on very young and 
given the most complete and intensive 
training. 

In the good houses all that is best in 
the world of art is set before them, as if 
they were scholars. They are taken to 
museums and cathedrals as part of their 
curriculum. Arches, doors, gracious carv- 
ing and works of the old masters like Cellini 
are pointed out to them, recommended as 
perfect art and inspirations for design. 

Good houses believe that only real gems 
should be seen by their beginners. Like the 
banks which never show counterfeit bills to 
their. clerks, they believe that familiarity 
with the genuine thing is the surest means 
of recognizing the imitation. This system 
does not apply to human beings, for part of 
the training of one establishment is to send 
their new men to the Rogues’ Gallery to 
study the criminal types. 

Jewelers are as reactionary as lawyers. 
Their sense of having to protect themselves 
and their wares makes them so. Study of 
character comes next to the study of art, 
for not only face values but motives must 
be recognized immediately. They must 
stand by their snap judgments, and though 
to the eyes of their clients service is the 
first consideration, every transaction is 
backed by years of solid sagacity. 
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Temporary 
cleaning cannot 
stop decay 


This tooth paste increases 


the natural protective 
fluids of the mouth 


RUSHING the teeth two or 

three times a day cannot take 
the place of the natural protective 
cleansing which nature meant your 
teeth to have. 


The salivary glands, when they 
work properly, keep your teeth 
cleaner than you. can brush them. 
For they neutralize the acids which 
cause decay as fast as they form— 
day and night. 


But the salivary glands need help. 
Our present soft diet does not give 
them the exercise that hard, tough 
foods gave them. 


Pebeco has a-stimulating effect on 
these mouth glands—it makes them 
work in a normal, healthy fashion. 


As soon as Pebeco enters the 
mouth, the fluids from these glands 
begin to flow more freely. They 
wash all through the mouth; in be- 
tween the teeth where the tooth- 
brush: cannot reach. They neutral- 
ize the acids as fast as they form. 


Pebeco leaves your whole mouth in 
a healthy, live condition—your gums, 
your palate, the entire oral cavity. 


Pebeco cleans and polishes the 
teeth as thoroughly as any denti- 
frice can and it cannot scratch the 
enamel. 


Pebeco is made only by Lehn & 
Fink, Inc. At all druggists’. 


Canadian Agents: Harold F. 


Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 10 McCaul 
Street, Toronto, Ont. 


Street 


Name _ 


There is something about strong 
shining white teeth that adds to 


any man’s personality. Pebeco 
not only cleans and polishes your 
teeth, it leaves your mouth in 
an invigorated condition, alive 
and healthy. 


Send coupon for 
free generous tube 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., 
Dept. E-11, 635 Greenwich 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me free your new large sized sample tube 
of Pebeco. 
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te Garters were worn 
around your neck 
you'd change them 
frequently. 


Buy a fresh pair of 


PARIS GARTERS 


No metal can touch you 


today. as low as 35% 
and up to $1.00 


CHICAGO A.STEIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 14 
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THE AMATEUR INVENTOR 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Another of the common errors of inven- 
tors after they reach the selling stage of their 
activities is to attempt to raise money by 
disposing of state agencies. This method 
has been used successfully, but it often fails, 
even in the hands of competent promoters, 
when conditions are not propitious for 
raising money. The promoter will sell the 


exclusive agencies for Pennsylvania, New . 


York, Ohio, Indiana and several other 
states. In return he will guarantee produc- 
tion and delivery of a certain number of 
articles covered by patent. Not infre- 
quently the men who purchase these state 
agencies will subdivide them and _ resell 
portions. In their turn these subdivided 
portions will again be split and sold. 

But let us assume that money is thus 
raised and the invention is manufactured as 
provided in the contracts. All specified 
goods are delivered. The organization, how- 
ever, has become disconnected in the mean- 
while. Several of the state-agency buyers 
have cleared a profit and stepped out. 
Others failed to clear a profit and stepped 
oat at a loss. Western Pennsylvania, East- 
ern Ohio, and upstate New York are fairly 
well spotted with local agents who -will 
dispose of the product as delivered; but the 
organization doesn’t cover all of any state. 
It is a patchwork. Moreover, the cost of 
selling these agencies and producing the 
first lot of goods called for in the contracts 
has about exhausted the company’s capital. 
In order to succeed it must have large and 
prompt orders. Some of the agents do send 
in reorders for larger quantities, but others 
fail to respond. The company fizzles out to 
a slow and painful death. 

Now you’ would think that though the 
inventor suffered the unfortunate penalties 
of his insufficient knowledge of business 
organization, the public would, nevertheless, 
receive the benefit of the invention. But 
strange as it may seem, that is not the case. 
Very often such inventions go into the dis- 
card, either permanently or for a long 
period of years, even after, thousands of 
articles have been’ sold and are in use. The 
reason for this is that there may be no 
crying demand for the article in spite of its 
value and usefulness. It may be the sort of 
article that can be introduced to the public 


only by energetic and persistent advertising. ~ 


The public’s lethargy with regard to several 
notable inventions is nothing less than as- 
tounding; is, indeed, almost incredible. 


Blowing His Horn 


The most apt illustration of this point is 
the story of a certain horn for automobiles. 
The real cleverness of its inventor was in 
seeing the need for it. Automobiles, at the 
time, were comparatively new and people 
had not yet become accustomed to gauging 
their rate of speed. The consequence was 
an appalling number of accidents, consider- 
ing the number of cars in existence. Most 
of the horns or bells then in use gave only a 
gentle, soothing sort of warning of impend- 
ing disaster. This inventor produced a 
horn that gave a short, sharp, unmistakable 
notice of the presence of danger. In fact, 
that horn was later used in the trenches to 
give notice of gas attacks; it could be heard 
above even the roar of battle. The need 
for it was certainly obvious at the time of 
its invention, for traffic regulations were 
then so primitive that a chemist might de- 
scribe them as a trace. But did people buy 
the horn? They did not. Did it occur to 
them that such an invention was needed? 
Not at-all. According to all precedents in 
connection with inventions, that horn was 
scheduled to arrive very shortly on the 
scrap heap, with its inventor nursing a 
headache and wondering whether he hadn’t 
better open a grocery store. 

But it happened he wasn’t that kind of 
an inventor. On the contrary, he was one 
of the exceptions who faced the situation 
without a quiver and proceeded to adver- 
tise. Demonstrations as well as printer’s 
ink were mobilized. He threw nearly all 
his royalties into the publicity fund and 
proceeded to take an agency for his horn. 
He felt sure the public would buy it if only 
he could get their attention. Within a few 
months it was as difficult to remain igno- 
rant on the subject of that horn as it was to 
avoid knowledge that a circus was in town. 
He made a fortune off the horn. I quote his 
testimony on successful invention: 

“Bighty per cent of success in any busi- 
ness is due to advertising. As for inventors, 


of 


June 7,1 


their case may be stated by amen} 
Edison’s epigram, ‘A successful inver) 
is 2 per cent inspiration and 98 per } 
perspiration,’ by adding that 80 per ce) 
the perspiration is commercialism, of w: 
75 per cent is advertising.” , 

This man was at one time associated ¢ 
Thomas A. Edison, and it happened ¢ 
the time when Edison had just fulfille; | 
promise to produce a rather remark | 
storage battery. No one supposed ¢} 
would be any difficulties about selling ¢ | 
batteries; Edison’s name is in the prim) 
grade schoolbooks. Nearly everyon' 
willing to concede that Edison is an inyey } 
If he said he had a new storage batt| 
lighter and more rugged and efficient | 
those then existing, there seemed at le; 
probability that people would try it | 
But they didn’t; anyway, not man’ 
them. The new storage battery lag| 
So the inventor of the horn asked fo 
appropriation to advertise the battery, 
results proved successful. * 


; 


Natural-Born Wallingfords i 


| 
But we are considering the case of } 
unknown inventor with a good patent | 
is trying to make something out of it, 
the point of the preceding story, in it 
lation to our hero, is that the latter sel 
has fifty thousand dollars. General: 
depends upon a ready acceptance of} 
article and plans only far enough ahea | 
achieve production. If he accompli« 
that result, and then fails, his inventii | 
often forgotten by the public. He x 
job and grieves over the failure for the 
of his life. Indeed, the failure is somet | 
of such a disastrous nature that a ye: 
two of his grieving may be done nt 
penitentiary. Not being a financier or} 
moter, he sometimes plunges into the } 
hazardous sorts of financing, eventi! 
arriving before the bar of justice. Ther! 
real defense should be that he believe: | 
invention couldn’t possibly fail of in} 
diate success—but that isn’t much | 
legal defense. | 
One patent attorney told mea story ) 
which I shall quote only the paragr 
pertinent at this point: 
“After I got the patent, this man, | 


was a farm hand, begged me to help 
finance his operations. Knowing s 
thing of inventors as business men, I r 
become involved in that phase of thei 
tivities and I told him so. During the! 
ceeding five months he wrote freque| 
outlining various plans of organization ft 
I marveled at his ingenuity. He ha 
upon nearly every form of crooked or 
zation I have ever heard of; some of ° 
were the sort that would be used to ¢ 
the other fellow and some were the 
ideally suited for others to cheat him. 
was a natural-born J. Rufus Walling 
however, without a rudder or balance w & 
In other words, his schemes shot both " 
The last I heard of him he had riggei 
some sort of an organization to sell 
hundred thousand equal shares in hii 
vention and I think he was operatin; 
mail. You can see where that might | 
And yet the man isn’t a crook. He’s 
an inventor. There are many like h 
In order to make clear to the reader 
what that inventor’s system of ral 
money would do to the value of his pa’ 
I shall quote a few lines from an aut 
itative source with regard to joint ow 
ship of patents: 4 
“The burden is on every plaintiff t¢ 
tablish the sufficiency of his title, anda 
against an infringer by one of several J 
owners or patentees will be dismissed 
insufficient title, otherwise each coov 
might sue in turn and compel an infri’ 
to pay his liabilities over and over aga 
Quite obviously, if the farm hand’s pa 
is ever infringed, all the owners would! 
to join in the suit and it might not be! 
to find them. But let us suppose his pa 
relates to a process rather than to an‘ 
cle. On that subject I again quote fron 
authority: a4 
“Bach joint or codwner can make, us 
vend, and license others, under a pat 
without accounting to any of the 0 
owners thereof, and a license from any 
owner ‘is a complete defense against 
other part owner. In fact, a one-hundart 
part of a patent is as good as the remal! 
ninety-nine per cent, and for that reas 
(Continued on Page 104) 
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Cyright, 1924, The Fisk Tire Co., Inc. 
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Know this thrill 


—sailing through space from the 
springboard! 


b° you dive? It’s the sport 
of sports ! Nothing elsecan 
afford you that exhilaration of 
motion—that momentary free- 
dom from gravity—which 
divers know. 
And nothing else can give 
ease of diving movement like 
a Jantzen. 


The original Jantzen-stitch 
gives with every body move- 
ment. The Jantzen keeps its 
perfect fit—doesn't bind or sag. 
Patented bow-trunks and non- 
rip crotch insure plenty of 
room for action in the suit, 
without straining its seams or 
its all-wool fabric. 

Ask to see Jantzens at your de- 
partment store, sporting goods 
dealer's or men’s wear shop, in 1924 
colors for men, women and children. 
Illustrated style book and sample 
of Jantzen-stitch fabric sent free on 
request. Ask dealer for red diving 


girl windshield sticker, or send 4c 
for two. 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Nation’s 
Swimming Suit 


THE SUIT THAT CHANGED 
BATHING TO SWIMMING 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
inventor who has been induced to part with 
a small interest in his invention in order to 
raise money for protecting or developing it 
may subsequently realize that he has lost 
all chance of ever realizing any profit from 
his patent.” 

That may forecast dismal days for the 
inventor, but it would seem that the public 
might still receive some benefit. However, 
it doesn’t always turn out so. A patent 
sometimes becomes clouded by conflicting 
rights until there is scarcely any induce- 
ment for capital to take a chance on it. 
Dozens of inventions have thus been lost 
to both the public and the inventor. 

There is a certain type of genius to whom 
money means nothing—as everyone knows 
—but it is quite generally assumed that all 
these geniuses forget to ask for their money, 
or leave wads of currency sticking in an old 
overcoat pocket, or give it away without 
thought of tomorrow’s needs. Such persons 
exist, but along with them is the man who, 
if asked to name his price, says a million 
dollars, without for a moment considering 
how much money that is. Money means 
nothing to him, therefore it is easier for him 
to say a million dollars than a hundred 
thousand dollars. He is hard to deal with, 
not because he is essentially grasping, but 
because money means nothing to him and 
big figures have more glamour than smaller 
ones. Many inventors come under the 
latter classification and owe their failures 
to that fact. 


Too Many Nuts 


A man who holds several hundred patents 
on his own inventions and is a business man 
of astounding ability conceived the idea 
some years ago that he would extend his 
operations to financing the inventions of 
others. He had amassed a large fortune, his 
position in the business world was secure, 
his technical training was such that he felt 
competent to pass upon almost any kind of 
mechanical invention. With such a wealth 
of both tangible and intangible equipment, 
he launched his enterprise. Out of it came 
very little profit. He discovered that the 
net results for him were much time con- 
sumed and too little attention given to his 
own inventions. He let the business of 
helping other inventors gradually decline. 
Though not putting them out of the office, 
he ceased inviting them in. If they came 
they got a hearing. I asked that man why 
the venture was not a success. His answer 
was brief and to the point: “Too many 
nuts.” 

Going into more detail, he said not many 
of the inventors had anything worth exam- 
ining; but the real tragedy was that he 
could deal with very few of those who really 
had something. The obstacle on which ne- 
gotiations smashed, however, was the in- 
ventor’s lack of business knowledge. Nearly 
all of them wanted him to pay them a flat 
sum in cash for their ideas. Royalties are 
usually the basis of fortunes for inventors, 
but the amateur nearly always wants a 
very large sum in cash. What they gener- 
ally brought in, he said, was an idea only 
partly developed. One of the many things 
his organization was equipped to do was 
obtain advice from specialists on each prob- 
lem entering into commercial production. 

' For instance, they would build a machine 
according to the design and then run it 
under a heavy overload to see what part 
would break or wear out. They were think- 
ing not only of the patent but of getting 
something ready for the market that they 
could guarantee would stand up in service. 
They didn’t try to sell the idea until the 
machine had been demonstrated in actual 
use under conditions calculated to test it 
thoroughly. All this wearied the inventors 
beyond endurance. They wanted their 
million-dollar checks more promptly. As 
for royalties, most of them thought a dollar 
a dozen or half a cent apiece or three cents 
a gallon wasn’t worth bothering with— 
although the inventor who started that 
business made his fortune off royalties. 

At first thought it doesn’t seem probable 
that a man who has worked for several 
years on an invention, expecting to realize 
a million dollars from it, would walk off 
without a cent. But he is precisely the man 
who will do it. Here is a case in point: 
Years ago, when the typewriter was newer 
than it now is, a clerk in a county court- 
house decided that this implement needed 
an attachment that would count the words. 
Meters were already in existence, so he de- 
vised an appliance that would attach one to 
the space bar of a typewriter. When he 
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had it in working order he took it to a com- 
pany manufacturing typewriters. Like so 
many others, the price he had in mind was 
a million dollars cash. His invention was 
examined and found very clever. But it 
happens that the law of averages will count 
the words on typewritten pages about as 
accurately as anyone requires. The clerk 
hadn’t thought of that. There had been 
no call for a machine to count the words, 
but there was insistent demand for many 
other improvements; the typewriter was 
young then. Nevertheless, the company 
offered this inventor five hundred dollars 
and a royalty agreement. 

“Tt made me sick at my stomach,” the 
inventor said. ‘‘I took the model home and 
threw it in the barn. I guess it is still there. 
I had worked on it a year.” 

However, that job could probably have 
been done by a professional inventor famil- 
iar with typewriters in a few weeks. In 
fact, a great many of the improvements 
one notes from year to year on standard 
machines in general use are produced by pro- 
fessional inventors employed by the manu- 
facturers. Executives of these companies 
realize the truth of Mr. Edison’s statement 
that invention is largely a matter of per- 
spiration, so they pay the inventor a salary 
in order that he may eat while he experi- 
ments. Most of these inventors are en- 
gaged in producing devices for which there 
is an obvious need expressed, usually in the 
form of customers’ complaints. __ 

But in the electrical field basic prob- 
lems, as well as devices, improvements 
and attachments, are under consideration. 
Electricity and other comparatively new 
elements still offer a tremendous field of 
explorationto pure science—as distinguished 
from applied science. Many of the most 
noted scientists of recent years, especially 
in chemical and electrical lines, are or were 
employes of large corporations. 

Sometime in the future students of the 
civilization of this century will set down the 
unprecedented fact that corporations organ- 
ized primarily for profit have made and are 
still making annual contributions amount- 
ing to millions in order that pure science 
may extend its borders farther into the 
unknown. No civilization in all the pre- 
ceding history of the world has ever achieved 
anything comparable to this. Whatever 
tribute of praise this fact brings should not 
ascribe idealism to the corporation execu- 
tives, for it will miss the point if it does. The 
tremendously important fact is that we have 
now arrived at a phase of economic organ- 
ization where it becomes profitable and 
sensible to appropriate vast sums for the 
advancement of science—and that business 
conducted for profit has produced execu- 
tives with vision broad enough to tell them 
it is worth doing. 


Shrewd Procedure 


Idealism comes and goes, waxes and 
wanes. If half a dozen of the largest cor- 
porations on earth suddenly decided to 
donate half a billion dollars to science the 
event wouldn’t be very important in the 
history of the world. But the fact that our 
material civilization is now so organized 
that these half dozen and many more large 
corporations mobilize both men and money 
for pure science marks an era. That was the 
dream of Bacon and it has been the dream 
of thousands of other scientists, philoso- 
phers and mechanical geniuses, some of 
whom starved to death. If any one of them 
ever harbored in his mind the actual con- 
viction that any such dream would be real- 
ized by humanity he failed to write it—or 
the writing has been lost. But the dream 
has come true! 

Not very long ago an artificial lightning 
storm was produced in an American labora- 
tory at the expense of a corporation. That 
company isn’t planning to sell lightning 
storms. It was merely playing its part in 
helping the human race to find out a little 
more about electricity. 

No charity in the enterprise. Strictly 
business. And that is what makes the event 
really notable. 

But let us return to the wandering in- 
ventor with his patent papers in his pocket 
anda blue print under his arm. Perhaps he 
will consent to listen while the following 
interview takes place between the writer 
and a man of wide scientific knowledge who 
holds several valuable patents. He is dis- 
cussing one of his inventions, a process for 
improving a certain grade of paper: 

“T first found out which company pro- 
duced the largest quantity of that kind of 
paper, then I laid my process before them. 


June 7, i? 
ba | 


They were not in very good financial | 
dition at the time and pointed out ti} 
that the process called for a new plant 
would cost about two hundred thou 
dollars. We couldn’t agree on terms 
that ended the matter. Sometime lat 
discovered by accident a sheet of p 
that had evidently been manufacture 
my process, and traced it to that comp} 
Then I employed counsel and served n, 
of impending suit for infringement. 4 
answered through counsel and we fy 
settled the matter without suit. They | 
me five thousand dollars, and I ¢] 
wasn’t worth over ten thousand at #] 
side. There isn’t a great deal of th 
paper used. I think they infringed ¢ 
ately to bring me into court so th 
get a reasonable price. I asked too 
first.” of 

The opinion is expressed quite gene! j 
among those who deal with inventions 
infringement is sometimes practices | 
order that the court may decide issues 
various parties have never been abli\ 
agree upon. Nevertheless, it is still | 
that patents are also shamelessly infrin | 
The Government employs no special pi: 
to chase such thieves. It is up to the) 
ventor or patentee to protect his own rig 
If he happens not to know what is gi, 
on, that is his hard luck. It has always} ) 
distasteful to a large part of the huh 
race to pay for brains; they know only « 
kind of labor and that is manual. i 


Importance of Priority | 


There are a sufficient number of tls 
theft cases to call for an offsetting stor } 
good luck on the part of an inventor. \ 
patent attorney tells it-as follows: f 

“This manufacturer had a turn foi} 
vention, so he began experimenting ° 
some valves that were giving trouble ir 
plant. Eventually he worked out a de 
that proved very successful. He told 
that he was thinking of having it pater | 
when a mechanic called on him and sha 
him a design precisely like his own. 1 
mechanic had come from a long disti| 
and brought with him incontroveri| 
proof that his invention was original. 


incident was the more remarkable bec 
the strange mechanic had drawn his ae | 
to the same scale as that of the ment) 
turer. He also used precisely the same | 
of paper and ink, but that was less rem § 
able than the scale. The mechanie’s pr | 
plainly showed that his invention a‘ 
dated that of the manufacturer by s} 
three or four months. In order to prot 
himself the manufacturer then had } 
stranger’s invention patented instead 0) 
own and paid him a royalty. There wa| 
delay at all, because the valves were 
ready in use.” 

This case. serves to point a moral that 
amateur inventor very often knows not! | 
about—or neglects. That strange mec}! 
ic’s success was due almost entirely to | 
fact that he had proof of the date wher\ 
began work on his invention and wher| 
completed it. Documentary evidenc} 
this sort is very important to estab! 
priority, for that is what counts in | 
Patent Office, and not the date of fi} 
application. It very frequently happ' 
that two men are at work on the same 
vention at the same time. In fact, the wl 
spirit of invention seems to go in wa! 
For no known reason men on several dif 
ent continents will suddenly begin trying! 
make flying machines, while ten ye! 
later—equally without apparent causi 
another twenty or more will begin work! 
on prospective submarines. Some | 
flood of invention swamps all patent lé 
yers; other years are dull. About the OF 
generalization I heard on this interest 
subject was that war is a very power 
stimulant to inventive genius. But eve) 
one doesn’t make a gun in time of W 
The output ranges from bullet-proof clo 
ing to noiseless soup spoons. + 

No matter what an inventor is work: 
on, he may safely assume that so 
else is doing the same thing and it wo 
well for him to have some sort of pi 
the dates. The document may be e 
crude, but if dated and witnessed 
help to establish his claims in the 
later proves necessary. 

There is an old saying among pa 
torneys and professional inventors thi 
patent is a license to sue—and they mi 
add, to be sued. The latter phase of t 
matter harks back to another common ef 
of the amateur inventor who has somethl 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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alable and doesn’t know how to market 
+. vet us suppose that his device will lift 
ne coal in less time and with less power 
he any other appliance in existence. It is 
nc likely to be something of that sort 
he a totally new principle of producing or 
pjying power. Now coal has been lifted 
vesince it has been mined, and the new 
eve probably will prove to be no more 
4g an improvement on other devices. At 
arate, every part of it will hardly be 


ev 

(rinventor will have made use of any- 
he from one to six other patented in- 
erons. Still, he has something new and 
“ci be patented. His first difficulty is to 
niin attorney who knows how to analyze 
henachine and draw a patent that will be 
oh something. 

Jawing up patent applications is very 
m1 like filing the original petition in a 
i you can’t allege damages for personal 
yjies and then prove default on a prom- 
siy note. You have to put into your pe- 
ti: the facts you are going to prove. So 
| patent application you claim for the 
ition everything that can be claimed. 
hy Patent Office will not assist by correct- 
g@versights any more than the judge will 
‘v2 your petition in a civil suit. 


The Bow and Arrow 


Et let us assume that the inventor 
niges with a patent covering the vital 
ares of his machine for lifting coal. 
ht he ought to do next is reach some 
rjof agreement with all the other in- 
mrs whose devices enter into his, then 
mnstrate a machine in service and have 
‘er detail in readiness so that a sale or 
y ty agreement can be closed without 
ice delay. What he usually does is offer 
e lea—and a prospective purchaser hesi- 
i because he doesn’t know what the 
h inventors will ask or where he might 
m up by taking a chance. Sometimes in 
& such as this, if the invention is very 
il. ble, some company may take a chance 
icnfringe it. They can stand the expense 
1 gation longer than the inventors. The 
$1; usually is that they settle for nominal 
m or perhaps fight the inventors to a 
ai'still, as the saying is, and eventually 
t way without paying more than one 
t\f six,if any. But in that case the in- 
hon does finally come into use and the 
ec, at least presumably, obtains some 
nit. 
© the subject of very valuable inven- 
i Hudson Maxim is of the opinion that 
evublic generally receives some benefit 
ejually whether the inventor does or 


‘he most important inventions,’ he 
ic “because the most revolutionary and 
e aost useful, were the bow and arrow; 
dhe next most important invention was 
© reheating of air for the blast furnace, 
tii made modern steel manufacture 
sible.” 

‘le point to be made here, however, is 
athe inventor of the bow and arrow 
dibly didn’t make much out of it. It 
us have been quite a distinct improve- 
6: in its early days, nevertheless. Con- 
le, for instance, the advantage of shooting 
b(r with arrows over cutting his throat 
‘clivering an effective knock-out with a 
»: hammer while depending upon rapid 
otrork to avoid a wrestling match. 

I spite of all the difficulties to be over- 
nr before a useful invention can be made 
mercially valuable, there is and always 
§ een a market for them in this country. 
+cze Washington spent hours prodigally 
i¢ inventors assailed him. Benjamin 
‘aklin had a passion for invention. Many 
exwhose fame lies entirely in other fields 
ladeavor were occasional inventors. 
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Incidentally, the record shows that Mayor 
Hylan, of New York City, patenteda bicycle 
whistle in 1893. Some of the most con- 
servative bankers and big business men 


this country has ever known—among them | 


men who were cordially disliked because 
they were regarded as too tight-fisted for 
pleasant association—would lend ear to al- 
most any inventor. One reason for this is 
that inventions, when sound and ably pro- 
moted, have given fabulous returns. 

On that subject one might write a vol- 
ume, but the following statement by a man 
who made a fortune from his own inven- 
tions, besides financing those of several 
other men, will perhaps suffice: 

“When Alexander Graham Bell gave the 


public the telephone, even those who heard. 


the proof of his statements with their own 
ears feared to back him with money. The 
lawyer who organized the company, and 
who subsequently became governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, refused to take stock at ten 
cents a share for his fee of three thousand 
dollars. Had he done so his fee would 
have totaled sixty million dollars by now. 
Some of the workmen accepted stock as 
part pay. Twelve dollars in stock, received 
by one workman, was subsequently sold 
ic two hundred and forty thousand dol- 
ars. 

_Inventions, when sound and of commer- 
cial value, properly patented and developed 
by men with technical training, can always 
obtain a respectful hearing, even though 
difficulties may intervene. The possibilities 
for profit are too alluring for even the most 
skeptical to dismiss without consideration. 

Assuming then that his idea is valuable, 
what should the amateur inventor do to 
protect himself? First of all he should have 
the records examined to make sure he isn’t 
working on something already patented. 
Such a search of the records will cost from 
five to ten dollars. Any firm of patent at- 
torneys can make that search. Second, the 
inventor should have adequate proofs of 
the dates heretofore mentioned. Next he 
must have an able patent attorney. If he 
isn’t sure on that subject, he would do just 
as well to get in touch with a possible 
purchaser while the application is pending. 
If the prospective purchaser has had experi- 
ence with inventions, and is interested, he 
will at once see that defects in the appli- 
eation are corrected; that can be done 
while it is pending, but usually not after 
the patent has been granted. 


Common Stumbling Blocks 


He will not expect the patent attorney to 
market his invention. Usually, however, 
the patent attorney can give him excellent 
advice on how to go about finding a market. 
Many patent attorneys also know how to 
put him in touch with lists of firms likely 
to be interested. He will avoid joint owner- 
ships. He will make provision for taking 
back his patent in the event it is not used 
as intended. If his device is of such a 
nature that time is of the essence, and he 
knows that at some later date it will not 
be so valuable, he will be ready to flood the 
market as soon as his patent.is granted. If 
the nature of his invention is such that 
both the article and the means for produc- 
ing it are new, he will take out patents 
covering both. Some inventors—impos- 
sible as that may seem—have patented the 
article and neglected to patent the process 
for its production. 

Those are just a few of the main points, 
but they seem to have been the stumbling- 
blocks accounting for a large proportion 
of the disasters. The moral of this tale 


is that the great body of the law and of 
public sympathy is all on the side of the in- 
ventor. His worst enemy is usually under 
his own hat, where the rest of us, by the 
way, find ours. 


Plumb 
Take-up Wedge 
keeps handle tight 


You know you have always 
had trouble with loose handles 
on tools, but you need not have 
trouble any more! Just buy a 
Plumb, with the Plumb Take- 
up Wedge. 

When the wood shrinks and 
the head works loose, you turn 
the screw and take up the slack. 
The V-shaped wedge expands 
the wood against all sides of the 
eye, all the way in. 

Good hardware stores sell 
Plumb tools. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


i oe 
Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes® 


THE RED HANDLE 
WITH THE BLACK HEAD 
Trade Mark 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
Excctusivety PLUMB 


Plumb Nail Hammer 


Larger face—easier to 
hit nails. 

Shorter neck— gives 
better balance. 

Knife-edge claws— 
pull headless nails. 

Take-up Wedge— 
keeps handle tight. 
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“Look, it glistens. 
Hold it, it’s heavy. Tap it, it rings.” 
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OU tell fine glass with your eyes, 
hands, and ears. In -the light the 
bowl glistens with the rainbow’s colors. 
In your hand it is heavier than the 
common glass bowl. When you strike 
it, you hear a clear, bell-like ring. 
Lead, that dull, unattractive metal, is 
responsible for the brilliance of fine glass. 
Because the lead used in making the 
glass gives it the density necessary to 
bend or reflect light rays, the glass has 
the lustre and color that cheaper glass 
does not have. 


Lead makes glass heavy 


Lead also gives weight to glass. The 
piece of fine plain glass and cut-glass you 
pick up may be anywhere from 20% to 
50% lead. Table glass, such as tumblers 
and goblets, is from 20% to 40% lead. 
When it is struck, lead glass in most 
forms gives forth a musical ring that 
ordinary glass does not. 

Lead also gives the glass a softness 
that makes cutting and_ engraving 
easier and more economical. Despite 
this softness—because of it, in fact— 
lead glass retains its strength and offers 
greater resistance to changes of tem- 
perature than ordinary glass. 


How lead gets into glass 


To say that the glassmaker gets beauty 
by mixing lead and some other ma- 
terials sounds almost magical. Yet 
from the same lead that is used for 
water pipes he gets two powders, red- 
lead and litharge, by melting the metallic 
lead in furnaces where the molten lead 
is exposed to currents of hot air. He 
takes either the red-lead, or the litharge, 
and mixes it with silica sand, potash, 
saltpetre and other chemicals. Then he 
melts these all together and obtains the 
liquid glass from which various kinds of 
glassware are molded or blown. 

One glass manufacturer in a year used 


200,000 pounds of lead. The entire glass 
industry takes about 14,000,000 pounds 
of the annual lead production in the 
United States. 


Lead makes glass an object of beauty 
and admiration. Both at home and on 
the street, lead, in spectacle and reading- 
glass lenses, aids the vision of many 
thousands. 


Under the lead-glass lens of the microscope the 
scientist segregates the germs that may cause sick- 
ness and perhaps death 


The astronomer searches the Milky 
Way with the powerful lead-glass lens 
of his telescope. The chemist and the 
biologist invoke the aid of the micro- 
scopic lens in which is lead. The photog- 
rapher and the motion picture operator 
with their camera lenses containing lead 
record the pictorial history of the world. 


In the millions of buildings that are 
lighted by electricity, lead in electric 
light bulbs is helping to make night as 
much like day as possible. The glass 
used in other ways for illuminating pur- 
poses is also generally lead-glass. 


Lead as paint 


EAD in glass is very bashful and 
conceals itself so that. there is no 
visible sign of its presence. But in its 
more general use as paint, you can see 
it on every hand. As white-lead, mixed 


with pure linseed oil, it protects such 


surfaces as wood from rot and decay. 
As red-lead it prevents rust from eating 
into and destroying 
iron and steel. 


For generations the professional paint- 
er has used white-lead to save the sur- 


face. From our forefathers’ time it has 
always been the standard for surface 
protection. Today owners everywhere 
realize that it is more economical to cover 
their property with ‘‘lead-in-oil” than 
to pay for the damage that the weather 
can soon do to unpainted surfaces. They 
believe in the phrase, “‘Save the surface 
and you save all.” 

Producers of lead products 
Dutch Boy white-lead is the name of the 
pure white-lead made and sold by Na- 
tional Lead Company. On every keg of 
Dutch Boy white-lead is reproduced the 
picture of the Dutch Boy Painter shown 
below. This trade-mark guarantees a 
product of the highest quality. 

Dutch Boy products also include red- 
lead, linseed oil, flatting oil, babbitt 
metals and solder. < 

National Lead Company also makes 
lead products for practically every pur- 
pose to which lead can be put in art, in- 
dustry and daily life. If you want infor- 
mation regarding any particular. use of 
lead, write to us. 


If you wish to read further about lead. 
we can tell you of a number of mterest- 
ing books on the subject. The latest and 
probably most complete 
story of lead and its many 
uses is “Lead, the Precious 
Metal,” published by the 
Century Co., New York. 
Price $3. If youare unable 
to get it at your bookstore, 
write the publisher or order 
through us. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; 
Chicago, 900 West 18tli Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 
820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 
485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 

Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 
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| (Continued from Page 115) 

he telegram. He read it, reread it, stuffed 
t into his pocket and walked slowly to- 
vard the cottage. 

“Janeth,” he said, “I’ve got to go back 
o England. Couldn’t we be married right 
way, so that you could go back with me?”’ 

““What’s happened?” she asked anx- 
ously. a f 

“Telegram from our solicitors. His 
race is pretty badly off. May not live 
mg. Then—I’m next up, you see!” 

“You'll be 3 

Bill Seadog nodded glumly. “I'll be his 
jrace—the Duke of Tallbout.’’ His voice 
ad risen, with a little suggestion of pride. 
It won’t be so awfully stuffy, Janeth,’’ he 
lleaded. “‘ We’lllive here some of the time— 
Brent House!” 

“And Pll be 4 

“The Duchess of Tallbout.”’ 

Her arms went down limply to her sides. 
|Bill—I’m seared. I’d much rather just 
le Mrs. Seadog!”’ 

It struck them both as they stood there 
,cing each other that this was the end of 
outhful adventuring. It was as though 

that minute they were going through all 


OUR TRADE RIVALS, THE 
BRITISH 


(Continued from Page 35) 


flex in unemployment. The lot of toilers 
_ such industrial centers as Liverpool and 
onchester becomes meaner and harder. 
|The number of officially certified unem- 
-‘oyed laborers in Great Britain during the 
ist three years has averaged more than 
500,000 and is today running in excess of 
000,000. In the past twelve months con- 
ibutions by the central government for 
e relief of unemployment amounted to 
45,000,000, this in addition to the help 
--ovided by local authorities and by trade- 
aions. The contribution to health and 
‘employment insurance is considerably 
ore than three times the prewar amount. 
1 this imposes a heavy economic burden 
‘yon productive industry. 
The British dead-weight national debt 
‘is increased elevenfold in the past decade. 
1914 the debt of £651,000,000 repre- 
‘nted a per capita charge of £15 while the 
23 debt of £7,573,000,000 represents a 
carge of about £160 to every unit of popu- 
tion. This is a staggering load for any 
jople to carry. 
The weight of British central and local 
a =auon has now risen to 295 per cent of 
Mat of 1913. This contrasts unfavorably 
th an increase in the cost of living of 
1.5 per cent and an advance in wholesale 
‘jices of 159 per cent. The total tax reve- 
‘ue of Great Britain in a single year since 
‘te war ran to figures double the dead- 
‘vight national debt of 1914, and British 
‘eipts from income taxes alone in 1921 
uld have sufficed to pay off in two years 
te entire national debt of a decade ago. 
\hat man would have prophesied ten years 
‘60 that the British Government would 
‘kt compelled to raise in a given year from 
T:ome taxes alone a sum equivalent to 
‘tice the entire annual budget in 1913? 
‘fr the fiscal year 1923-24 the British per 
‘evita tax of $68, as converted at current 
rves of exchange, compares with $25.70 in 
t> United States, $18 in France and $12 
ii Italy. The comparison becomes more 
ufavorable. when one remembers that per 
¢ ita income is much higher in the United 
Sites than in Great Britain. 


| Relative Efficiency 
| 
he net income from British investments 
aoad has been cut in half as a result of 
th war. This income is now estimated at 
£00,000,000 as contrasted with £200,- 
0),000 in 1913. It is estimated that the 
Etish have lost a quarter of the $20,- 
0,000,000 of foreign investments which 
tly owned before the war. On the wrong 
sie of the ledger is the annual service 
ekrge of more than $150,000,000 on the 
r-contracted debt to the United States. 
nti labor as compared with American 
hj become relatively less efficient. A Brit- 
1s coal miner in 1913 averaged 371 tons of 
e¢] a year. His output was down in 1922 
tG07 tons, as compared with 685 tons per 
Averican miner in 1922. One of the causes 
olthe disparity in per man output is the 
¢(servatism of the British in opposing 
r-saving machinery. In 1922, 63.2 per 
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the pangs of growing up; trading every- 
thing they had known for responsibilities. 

“T’m scared, too,’’ he admitted sadly. 
“We'll try and get him well again, but if 
we can’t ” He paused. “Well, some 
mighty fine men and women have been the 
Duke and Duchess of Tallbout.”” His voice 
had risen again, with that same note of 
pride. “‘Men and women that we'd like. 
And if it comes to us, we’ll try to be the 
sort that they’d like! We'll stick to- 
gether, and take what comes—and be game 
about it!’ 

Her eyes met his, and she nodded. 

The door from Allan’s room opened and 
he came into the living room. 
stopped aching, 
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“Head’s @ 
” he announced. ‘I’ve Ow a. Ge it e- ase 
been thinking about Morrison’s racing | 


plane, and it strikes me that it doesn’t 
make much difference how fast you go. 
The big thing is where you end up—the 
happy landing. Me for Eve!” He looked 
at them curiously. ‘‘Say, what’s the mat- 
ter with you two? I thought you were 
happy—and you look as though you'd lost 
your last friend.” 
Bill Seadog fished deeply in his pocket 

and handed him the cablegram. | 


cent of the bituminous coal mined in Amer- 
ica was undercut by machines, while only 
14.9 per cent was so mined in Great Britain. 
This disparity is due in part to organized 
opposition to labor-saving machinery, and 
also to the geological structure of the coal 
seams. 

The British are falling farther and farther 
behind us in applying to manufacture the 
principles of scientific mass production. 
The automatic loom, seldom seen in a Brit- 
ish mill, is considered essential by the 
American cloth weaver. One woman may 
tend as many as twelve looms in the 
United States, while it takes one worker to 
every three old-fashioned looms in Great 
Britain. Floyd karsons estimates that the 
American worker, man for man, is produc- 
ing twice as much as the British workman. 
Vyles, another writer, reckons that it takes 
ten British workmen to do the work of 
seven American workmen. Sir George F. 
Foster, former cabinet minister in Canada, 
has been quoted as saying that three Amer- 
ican workmen produce as much as five 
British workmen. 


Britain’s Drink Bill 


We can build an automobile, box it for 
export, transport it by rail to seaboard, pay 
heavy ocean freights and insurance, sur- 
mount a tariff wall of one-third the landed 
cost and undersell British machines in their 
own markets. More passenger cars of 
American manufacture are running on Brit- 
ish roads today than all machines of British 
make combined. The American worker 
produces more shoes, automobiles and cot- 
ton piece goods than the British worker, 
first, because he is better organized and | 
technically better equipped, but also be- 
cause he is a steadier man at his job. 

In the old days the superior skill of the 
American workman was offset by the high 
American wage scale; otherwise American 
production would have carried everything 
before it in the world markets. Any in- 
crease in the efficiency of the American 
laborer means a corresponding reduction 
in the relative wage scale. The average 
Britisher will tell you that from the stand- 
point of ethics prohibition is bad in princi- 
ple, but from the economic standpoint 
disconcertingly good in practice. Sir George 
Paish estimates the British annual—1922— 
drink bill at £365,000,000, or considerably 
more than $1,500,000,000. To this economic 
loss may be added the loss in human effi- 
ciency. The sober man is steadier at his 
job and puts more into it. 

For generations the cotton-textile indus- 
try has been Britain’s premier trade con- 
cern. It is doubtful whether we shall ever | 
equal the British when it comes to quality | 
in cotton manufacture. It is one thing to | 
produce cotton cloth which will adequately | 
cover the body of a naked savage. It is | 
another thing to produce a cloth which will | 
meet the zsthetic demands of the modern | 
woman of fashion. The fastidious civilized | 
man demands a cloth of cotton ticking to | 


protect him from the rough filling of the | 
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roller-type timer for Fords—has 
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Re-power your Ford with this 
new and better Milwaukee 
Its hotter sparks will 
give your car more power for 
hill-climbing and heavy roads; 
faster, smoother pick-up; quicker 
starting. Its sturdy, trouble- 
proof design assures you months 
of faultless ignition service. 


Timer. 


More than a million users and 
all garage mechanics endorse the 
Milwaukee Timer. Go to your 
dealer today—get the improved 
Bakelite-cased Milwaukee — 
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You Shave 


—Frostilla 
Fragrant Lotion 


There are a lot of you men who 
know Frostilla Fragrant Lotion— 
you’ve heard your wife and 
mother speak of it as the “best 
ever” for the skin. But do you 
know it is a whale of a comfort 
after shaving? 


Frostilla Fragrant Lotion peps up 
theskin and makesit feel cool and 
new. It supplies a “precious mois- 
ture” which everyday shaving 
and washing steal from the skin— 
a moisture which is absolutely 
necessary to suppleness. Use 
Frostilla Fragrant Lotion after 
every shave, after every wash 
and your skin will never know 
that drawn tight feeling which 
comes from excessive dryness. 


Softer Beard—Frothier Lather 


Pour a few drops of Frostilla Fragrant 
Lotion on your soapy shaving brush and 
work in with the lather. You’ll find the 
meanest beard is quickly softened and 
the latherismadesmootherandfrothier. 
For sale everywhere in the U. S. and Canada. 
Regular price 35 cents. The Frostilla Company 
(Established 1873) Elmira, New York. Selling 


Representatives: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., New 
York, Toronto, London and Sydney. 
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mattress upon which he sleeps. With it he 
must have a cotton sheeting of better qual- 
ity to protect him from the ticking, and in 
turn sleeping garments of fine-spun fabric 
as a protection from the rougher shecting. 
When it comes to luxury—to the satisfac- 
tion of the esthetic instinct—the feet of 
mortals are upon the steps of an infinite 
progression. 

The strength of the British cotton indus- 
try inheres in the ability of the spinner to 
turn out the fine counts which go into the 
manufacture of high-priced voiles, organ- 
dies and batistes sold on a quality basis the 
world over. In climate, labor and manu- 
facturing technic the British have the best 
of us in this field, but from the quantitative 
standpoint England is being left far in the 
rear. America, with 36,000,000 spindles, 
turns out about double the weight of cotton 
yarn produced by the 52,000,000 British 
spindles. 

England is dependent upon foreign mar- 
kets for nearly 85 per cent of her cotton 
goods. On the other hand, the United States 
finds a market at home for about 90 per 
cent of her national output. The per capita 
consumption of cotton goods in the United 
States—thirty-three pounds—is more than 
twice as high as that of any other people in 
the world. The severe falling off in foreign 
demand for cotton goods since the war af- 
fects us very slightly, while it strikes deep 
like a dart into the very heart of British 
industrial prosperity. 

England is in a position to undersell us 
on fine cotton goods in practically all over- 
sea markets. But her exports in 1923 
amounted to only about 60 per cent of the 
1913 ratio to production, whereas our ex- 
port trade last year stood in just about the 
same ratio to national production as it did 
in 1918. 

Factors in the decline of the British cot- 
ton export trade are: Lost markets in 
Russia and Central Europe, suspension of 
the Turkish trade for six to seven years, the 
high tariff imposed by the Indian Govern- 
ment on cotton imports, stimulation of 
Oriental production. 

India imported in 1922 three times as 
much cotton machinery as was purchased 
the year before. In China the consumption 
of British cotton has slumped severely, 
chiefly due to the fact that wages have in- 
creased over prewar only 20 per cent while 
the price of cotton cloth has increased 
about 300 per cent. Further, the Chinese 
are buying spinning and weaving machinery 
and are attempting to build up with cheap 
labor a textile industry of their own. 


The Magnates of the City 


Speaking of India, the war has jolted the 
British trader out of his former complacent 
way of talking and thinking of imperial 
federation. Oversea colonies of white men, 
such as Canada, Australia and South Africa, 
sent their best and bravest men to support 
the motherland in the Great War. On the 
commercial side the war brought disinte- 
gration and defection. For purposes of 
world trade imperial preference remains 
hardly more than an empty political catch- 
word. What does it amount to in Canada, 
Australia and India if it does not become 
effective until the manufacturing indus- 
tries in these countries have claimed and 
received full measure of protection against 
British goods? In the Canadian trade, for 
example, propinquity is worth a good deal 
more to us than the phantom of imperial 
preference to the British. Commercially 
the fruits of a quarter century of imperial 
preference are meager indeed. Since the 
war the British flag has been hauled down 
in Egypt and one may reasonably prophesy 
that a decade hence India will virtually 
have become a neutral as far as the trade of 
the world is concerned. 

Turning from the debit to the credit side, 
there are two ancient buildings in the heart 
of London which symbolize in a way the 
commercial strength of Britain in the four 
corners of the globe. One is the Bank of 
England, the other Saint Paul’s Cathedral. 
The Bank of England is a low, squat, win- 
dowless pile of stone and mortar, with all 
the architectual grimness of a fortification. 
It is, indeed, a fortification—the financial 
citadel of the world’s financial center. Hard 
by is Saint Paul’s Cathedral, representing 
the spiritual strength, character and aspira- 
tion of an indomitable race. The invincible 
honesty of the British trader is an immate- 
rial thing, but a precious asset in the 
markets of the world. 

The banking, insurance, brokerage and 
commercial intelligence center of this 


planet focuses in a circumscribed territory 
known as the City in that great agglomer- 
ation of nearly 8,000,000 inhabitants called 
London. Administratively, greater London 
is a unit; in reality, it is a merger of twenty- 
nine component parts, of which the City is 
only one. The City may be compared to 
the district south of Fulton Street in New 
York or to the Loop in Chicago. The popu- 
lation of the City in the 1921 census is 
given at 13,706, or a decrease of more than 
30 per cent in ten years, while populous 
London boroughs such as Islington or 
Wandsworth, with more than 300,000 in- 
habitants each, play no important part 
in world affairs. Down in the City, the 
entrance to which has been technically 
guarded for centuries by Temple Bar, the 
world’s great financial transactions are 
centralized. In dark, narrow, winding 
streets, such as Mincing Lane, the rubber 
interests of the world are concentrated. In 
Mark Lane the world’s most powerful wheat 
brokers find their headquarters. Down in 
Saint Mary’s Axe, just back of the Bank of 
England, center great export houses spe- 
cializing in the trade with India, China, 
South America, South Africa and Australia. 

You thread your way through such 
crooked thoroughfares as Threadneedle, 
Leadenhall or Fenchurch Street, craving 
speech with some powerful international 
merchant or broker. You climb up three or 
four flights of dark stairs and are conducted, 
after many twistings and turnings through 
narrow passageways, to the inner office of 
some great man. Here he sits in a cubby- 
hole hardly larger than the cabin of a trans- 
atlantic liner. Mayhap a single window 
gives out upon a grimy court in which the 
stark black boughs of trees gloom through 
the murky, fog-laden air. 


England’s Coal and Iron 


One hardly senses the mighty life that 
beats in this circumscribed area, just as it is 
difficult to believe that the stunted and 
blackened trees will blossom into life and 
put forth their delicate green foliage in 
springtime. It is all so different from the 
spacious office of the prosperous American 
business man, with its steel engravings, ex- 
pensive rugs and mahogany desk embel- 
lished with push buttons. It was said of 
the brave Admiral Coligny that his life 
lacked nothing but success. In somewhat 
the same way it may be remarked of the 
British business man’s methods that he 
seems to lack everything but success. He 
actually does succeed, and for 400 years, 
since the trade guilds of London memorial- 
ized the efforts of Elizabeth Tudor to build 
up foreign trade, the British foreign trader 
has stood at the head of his class. 

England’s position in world trade is but- 
tressed by coal, investment, shipping and 
insurance services, and the commercial 
genius of the individual trader. These fac- 
tors all hang together. While agriculture 
forms the base of the American pyramid of 
wealth, coal represents the keystone in the 
arch of British prosperity. Coal furnishes 
the clew through which one may weave his 
way into the labyrinth of British world 
trade. The juxtaposition of coal and iron is 
the keystone of modern industrial success, 
whether attained in the valley of the Rhine; 
at Gary, Indiana; Sheffield, England; or 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

The union of coal and iron in England 
not only established England’s primacy 
among the industrial nations of the world 
but provided energy to drive locomotives 
and propel steamships, Through this union 
the Atlantic Ocean shrank to a mere strait 
between the New and the Old World, and 
coincidentally the Atlantic stage of world 
commerce gave place to a wider theater of 
interchange limited only by the physical 
bounds of the planet. The great thing thus 
achieved by mankind in commercial rela- 
tions was mobility, and mobility was 
achieved through the union of iron and coal. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that 
world commerce conditions changed more 
in the nineteenth century than they had 
altered before in 1000 years. Communica- 
tion in the days of Napoleon was not essen- 
tially different from what it was in the age 
of Julius Cesar. The men who went down 
to the sea in ships depended upon the ca- 
price of the winds as motive power. Then 
came steam, and the ends of the world 
began to be knit together by the steamship 
and the railway. Later came electricity, 
realizing Puck’s fanciful boast of putting a 
girdle round the world in forty minutes. 

The prosperity of modern Britain is thus 
linked with coal both on the industrial side 


-and on the side of sea-borne commer 
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Coal provides the pivot upon which forei| 
trade centers. With respect to Britai 
primacy in the world coal trade, certain . 
sential factors may be noted. First, Brit; 
is an island kingdom which cannot supp: 
from its own soil one-third of its prese 
population. Second, this island kingde 
draws the great bulk of its foodstuffs a. 
raw materials from overseas. Third, Brits 
is the center of a vast entrepdt trac 
Fourth, the British Isles make ends me 
by exporting capital, coal and manuf; 
tured goods, and by rendering banking a), 
shipping and insurance services to t 
world in general. But coal is the beginni, 
and the end of the whole trade gamut, | 

Nature designed Britain to play a lea. 
ing réle in the world’s coal trade. T 
islands lie in a position of contiguity © 
the great Continental coal markets and t) 
coal deposits within the islands lie in a po, 
tion of proximity to the sea. The deposi. 
of Welsh coal most favored for the expo | 
trade lie almost within sight of the se 
with a down-grade haul to tidewater. T' 
average haul from British coal fields | 
tidewater would probably not exceed for 
miles, or hardly one-tenth of the ayera) 
rail haul from the nearest American bit 
minous field to the Atlantic seaboar 
Within the narrow compass of Englan 
Scotland and Wales, with a combined ar 
slightly less than that of the state of Ka! 
sas, there are, according to the latest offici. 
estimates, reserves of coal in excess | 
100,000,000,000 tons. The annual outp 
from this circumscribed island kingdo| 
before the war was approximately one-h:! 
the entire production of Continental E 
rope. 

As though Nature had not done enouj’. 
in the matter of coal endowment, the enti. 
economic position of the country h_ 
tended to develop to the utmost the pote’ 
tialities of British coal in the markets of t | 
world. In addition to the advantages co) 
ferred by low inland rail rates, the mov 
ment of British coal overseas is favored }) 


_what might be called downhill flow. Briti 


ocean transportation, developed throu! 
400 years of experience, represents navig | 
tion ability carried to the nth power. T) 
entire economic position of Britain favo 
cheap ocean transport of coal, in contrast | 
our own position, which is adverse to che: 
coal transport, whether rail or ocean born’ 


British Advantages 


The position of the United States wi 
respect to bulky freights is centrifugal, t]| 
flow being outward, while the position | 
Britain is centripetal, the natural flow bei! 
inward. We are under the necessity | 
exporting bulky raw stuffs such as whea. 
copper, baled cotton, lumber, petroleur' 
Britain exports no bulky raw stuffs wii! 
the exception of coal, and therefore stan:| 
in a favorable position to cut freight rat 
on outbound coal cargoes. British coal fi 
Alexandria can be carried at a cut ra| 
because the master of the vessel is in | 
position to negotiate a back haul of Egyptia| 
raw cotton for the Lancashire mills. So | 
is that a British coal charter may be had 1! 
Argentina for as low as fourteen shilliny 
owing to the ability of the vessel to secure | 
back haul of wheat to Liverpool for thirty 
thre. shillings. The great advantage thi. 
possessed by the British is in the matter « 
transportation. 

There is a counter compensation, thoug 
not enough, in the advantage which we po: 
sess in the geographical structure of our coz 
seams. Our coal deposits are more access 
ble from the earth’s surface. Coal-minin 
operations with us are ordinarily drift prop 
ositions, the haul from the deposit to th 
collieries being horizontal rather than ver 
tical. On the other hand, it is fairly exae 
to say that there is not a drift mine of am 
consequence in the United Kingdom. Brit 
ish coal is shaft wound from deep-drivel 
Be some of which are down as far as 400! 

eet. i 
The mechanical difficulties and the ex 
pense of coal mined in Great Britain ar 
considerably augmented by the depth 0 
the mines. The coal, however, having one 
been hoisted, British superiority imme 
diately asserts itself in such natural advan 
tages as propinquity to tidewater and such 
human advantages as superiority in com 
mercial competition. Into competitiv' 
superiority enter such factors as low 
wages, investment in the far corners ‘ 
the earth, political and economic influence 
built up through centuries of traffic an¢ 
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(Continued from Page 118) k 
onization, freedom to enlist cheap foreign 
ws, ability to secure return cargoes—in 
vord, higher technic in the handling of 
Ipping conferred through the necessity 
adjusting the economic life of the country 
(meet the semiamphibious conditions im- 
)sed upon an island people. 

Chere was a period in the summer of 
‘1 during the British coal strike when it 
‘-ked as if British coal would be very 
szely displaced by American coal in all 
| principal markets of the world. We 
‘ually carried American coal to New- 
tle. We temporarily elbowed England 
1 of the Scandinavian and Mediterranean 
rde and took a commanding lead in South 
..erican business. This proved nothing 
ire than a flash in the pan. The strike 
{he British miners to maintain wages at 
}uneconomically high war level failed, 
¢ause the commercial intelligence of the 
}tish people decided that the mines must 
+ their own way and that coal must come 
«m to a price level that would enable 
};ain to undersell American competitors 
1oreign markets. ; 

‘he coal-export business in England is 
¢dled by men who have been trained to 
ll their lives, and their fathers before 
9n; the type of man who knows nothing 
: and is not interested in anything else; 
) kind of man who can stand with his 
2k to the chute when a vessel is being 
yled and can tell you from the sound 
it grade of coal is going into the ship’s 
cl. Just as specialists in medicine pos- 
+ a skill denied to the general practi- 
cer, so the British specialists in foreign 
“le make the efforts of their competitors 
4: amateurish in comparison. Not less 
11 $500,000,000 was paid by other na- 
¢s to England last year for coal. 

urther, export trade is the lifeblood of 
1 British nation. Britain cannot pay or 
« her population without this huge ex- 
co; trade. Up to ten years ago our export 
“\e was something of a refinement and 

xury; to Britain it has always been a 
ilamental necessity. In the Apocrypha 
vod of light is thrown upon the life his- 
», of an ancient worthy in a single brief 
n: “whose talk is of bullocks.’’ The same 
1g may be said of the British foreign 
“er. His talk is of coal, of tea, of hides, 
f ibber; and he knows just a little better 
It he is talking about than his competi- 
jin any other country in the world. 

he success of British shipping may be 
nerstood when the technic of foreign 
yowners is understood. The other day 
jeamship arrived in Boston with 5000 
» of Welsh anthracite. After discharg- 
“this cargo, the steamer proceeded to 
icfolk and loaded a cargo of bituminous 
9: for a French port. Freight was earned 
01 ways on a 3000-mile trip, carrying the 
ue kind of commodity on the outward 
0.ge and on the back haul, a transaction 

d on the fact that Welsh anthracite 
n2rsells Pennsylvania anthracite in New 
tland and that West Virginia coal under- 
2! Welsh coal in France. 


A vantages of Foreign Investment 


Sill following the approach through coal 
ainavigation, we may advance the next 
¢ to British investment. Traded in daily 
no he London Stock Exchange are securi- 
erepresenting railroads in Chile, South 
fiza, Argentina, Canada; rubber planta- 
0;in Ceylon; tea growing in China; rice 
ilire in India; cotton growing in the 
un; banks in Persia, Bengal, Rhodesia, 
wralia, China, Syria, South Africa. 

luring the years 1920 and 1921, when 
e/ere importing huge quantities of Egyp- 
al raw cotton and at the same time ex- 
ong coal to Egypt, we were unable to 
rcure Egyptian cotton as a back haul 
) joston and New York, although in the 
e¢ 1920 our Egyptian cotton imports 
sito the value of nearly $90,000,000, and 

g2ater volume of Egyptian cotton en- 
ri the port of Boston than the port of 
ivrpool. The British saw to it that 
gptian cotton was freighted in British 
otms, although at that particular time 
rican vessels were prepared to under- 
itroing rates. The matter was handled 
righ British investment in Egypt. Brit- 
hapital had financed the Egyptian cotton 
roer and the exporters as well. 
bre we have a concrete example of the 
dvntage conferred upon foreign trade by 
ivitment. The writer has in mind a 
owrful British coal firm which represents 
lelbusiness amalgamation of collieries, 
\aexport companies and coal-carrying 
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railways. It happens that the chairman of 
this concern is a director of two great rail- 
ways in the Argentine and of an important 
gas company in Buenos Aires. One might 
hazard a very intelligent guess as to what 
would be the outcome if an American coal 
firm should try to take away this Argentine 
business from British purveyors. When an 
equipment contract is to be given out for 
an Argentine railway or new apparatus for 
an electric-light concern in Buenos Aires, 
the matter is attended to by a board of 
directors which often sits not in Buenos 
Aires but in London. It is British material 
that goes down there, and an outside com- 
petitor would be hard put to it to have a 
look-in on this business. 

The development of the British trust has 
been unobtrusive, and British opinion is still 
much befogged as to whether these great 
trade combinations have proved a benefit 
or a detriment to British trade in general. 
British trusts hold in reserve immense pene- 
trative power when it comes to breaking 
into foreign markets. The important thing 
is that up to the moment this power has 
been exercised sparingly. To use a football 
figure, the Germans used the cartel, or 
trade syndicate, to break through the line 
of competition and throw their competitors 
back for a loss. Under the German cartel 
system the domestic market is charged 
what the traffic will bear and a proportion 
of the proceeds acquired from domestic 
sales is applied toward pushing sales in 
foreign markets. The German Coal Syn- 
dicate, for example, sold coal in Belgium 
and Holland below the home price. This 
dumping policy has never been employed 
on a broad seale by the English trusts for 
the purpose of invading foreign markets. 


Trade Combinations Permitted 


The Coats organization is the product of 
extensive amalgamation in the British 
sewing-cotton industry. Its products are 
sold throughout the world on a quality 
basis. The J. & P. Coats sewing-cotton 
combine markets only about 25 per cent 
of its output at home. The bulk of this 
huge combination’s business is done in for- 
eign markets. The so-called British Soap 
Trust controls 70 per cent of the total 
British output, interlocking with Pears, 
Ltd., which markets soap throughout the 
world. The competitive strength, however, 
of such British products as cotton and 
woolen textiles, pottery, soap and high- 
grade leather goods was manifested long 
before the era of trade combinations. 

For the past twenty years American pub- 
lie opinion has been hostile to trade com- 
bination and the arm of the Government 
has often been invoked against them. Quite 
a different attitude prevails in England. 
The British Government puts no obstacles 
in the way of trade amalgamation and in- 
stances may be cited in which the govern- 
ment directly participates in great business 
enterprises. The participation of the gov- 
ernment in trade is contrary to neither 
British principles nor practice. Today the 
government holds stock in British Dye- 
stuffs, Ltd., which manufactures between 
80 and, 90 per cent of the dyes produced in 
the United Kingdom. The British Govern- 
ment is a stockholder in the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company. 

Recalling the attitude of our own Gov- 
ernment toward the American packers, it 
may be noted that the British Government 
has always displayed a tender considera- 
tion for the British packing trust known as 
Vestey Brothers. It would hardly be an 
exaggeration to use the homely term “ca- 
hoots” as applying to the relationship 
between the British Government and its 
own great meat trust. Vestey Brothers, a 
huge vertical trade consolidation, does a 
larger business than our own big packers, 
and in addition to controlling packing 
houses, steamship lines and coal-storage 
facilities, the trust conducts 5000 retail 
meat shops in Great Britain. Vestey 
Brothers is now in a position to dominate 
the world’s hide market if it chooses to 
exercise this power, and it is not improbable 
that it will shortly put Argentine beef on 
the United States market in competition 
with Chicago packers selling American beef. 

One must remember that governmental 
policy in England since the time of the Na- 
poleonic Wars has been determined by the 
slogan, Trade Has the Right of Way. We 
cannot expect to have our cake and eat it 
too. We cannot expect to frown upon 
trade combinations at home in the interest 
of the consumer and at the same time ex- 
pect to maintain the same competitive 
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cutting edge in foreign markets which the 
British obtain through their unfettered 
trade combinations. British trade interests 
in China are organized under the Hong- 
Kong Company Ordinances. No corpora- 
tion or income taxes are imposed by the 
imperial government on these concerns, 
which, of course, enables the British to 
undersell American firms that are doing 
business in China subject to the incidence 
of Federal taxation. 

Britain is the only important country in 
the world today which affords even the 
semblance of a free market to the commodi- 
ties of the world. Americans may send 
many kinds of merchandise into England 
without encountering any tariff obstacle at 
the water’s edge. The Frenchman may ship 
his fine woolens across the Channel into 
England without let or hindrance. Wheat 
and wool, which bear a heavy customs tax 
in this country, pour freely into England 
from the four quarters of the globe. 

This proves a mighty bulwark to British 
trade, inasmuch as it is elemental in human 
nature to buy where one can sell. All trade 
is individual, based upon the swapping of 
the products of one man’s industry and 
genius for those of another man’s industry 
and genius. There is a long list of articles 
in England today which are subject to cus- 
toms duty—some, such as tea and sugar, 
solely for purposes of revenue; others, such 
as automobiles and pianos, for the purpose 
of general protection; others, such as dyes, 
chemicals and optical glass, designed as 
emergency methods to meet special post- 
war German competition in these particu- 
lar items. The list appears long because, 
like the powers delegated to our Federal 
Government under the Constitution, they 
are enumerated. The reserve field is really 
much broader. 

Add to this strategic position of strength 
the political and economic influence exerted 
by Great Britain over one-fourth of the 
habitable area of the globe. It is a truism to 
state that commerce follows the flag. The 
British manufacturer of soap, drawing for 
his raw materials upon a dozen overseas 
countries, derives the bulk of these mate- 
rials from foreign countries in which Brit- 
ain exercises a preponderant political and 
economic influence. The British manufac- 
turer of a particular soap sold throughout 
the world informed us that he got his crude 
glycerin at home, palm kernel oil from the 
West Coast of equatorial Africa, his palm 
oil from the same source, his cotton oil 
from Egypt, mowrah oil from India, coco- 
nut oil from Ceylon, soy-bean oil from 
China, mutton tallow from Australia. Ex- 
cept for the beef tallow from South Amer- 
ica and the rosin from Spain and the United 
States, all the raw material was derived 
from quasi-British sources. 


Outposts of British Trade 


British foreign trade is buttressed by 
shipping, investment, trade combination 
and government support the world over. 
There is another factor which is more im- 
portant than any one of these—that is the 
personal influence of the individual British 
trader. For generations Britain has thrown 
off an outer rim of population. Young men 
in the prime of life have gone to the ends of 
the earth, settled down among alien peoples, 
have studied their wants, learned their 
tastes, established their customers’ credit 
ratings, and with infinite patience and 
courage have been content to await re- 
sults. It is rather significant that English 
sporting terms, such as “tennis,” ‘‘bull- 
dog,” “knock-out,” have been incorporated 
without a change in the languages of far- 
flung peoples in all quarters of the globe. 
These British sentinels, standing well out 
on the trading frontiers of this planet, are 
men of character and the goods they sell are 
quality goods. As a consequence an Eng- 
lishman’s word is a great asset in itself. It 


is that important but intangible business |. 


asset which we call goodwill. 

It must be understood that on the man- 
ufacturing side England is the home of 
finishing trades; that is to say, her manu- 
facturing primacy is based on ability to 
turn out goods of high grade and elaborate 
workmanship. English cotton and woolen 
piece goods, for example, are sold through- 
out the world on a basis of quality. Wedg- 
wood china for generations has sold on a 
quality basis. An eggshell teacup bearing 
the stamp of Minton surmounts our high 
tariff. English worsteds, cheviots and 
tweeds sell here on a quality basis. 

What lonely sheep herder in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s day, tending his meager flock on the 
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What are they sittingon? Mount 
Victoria. Where are they going? 
Down...a mile a minute. Who’s 
that in front? The Swiss guide. 
Who’s that laughing hardest, 
feeling youngest...the one who 
ate all the bacon...and slept 
under six red blankets in the 
stone hut on Abbott Pass, sky- 
high among the glaciers—near 
Lake Louise...who hasn’t a care 
in the world...nor a wish except 
for something more to eat?... You! 


Don’t waste your time doing the 
usual thing this summer... get- 
ting two months older and being 
bored in the process. Cut loose 
for the Canadian Pacific Bunga- 
low Camp at Lake O’Hara, eight 
thousand feet up, where the pep 
grows among the heather, and 
you can eat as much as you want 
because you can climb it off. 


There are nine of these Bunga- 
low Camps, each specializing on 
something. Pick your winner or 
try them all in turn. Bills as 
short as the days are long...really. 


Write for the Bungalow Camp 
Booklet, and check the things 


you like best on this list... .. 
Riding Hiking 
Fishing Motoring 


Mountain Climbing 

Camera Hunting 
Can you (or can’t you) do with- 
out tennis and a shoe-shine?... 
Ask any Canadian Pacific agent. 
Offices everywhere. At New York, 
44th St. and Madison Ave.; Chicago, 
71 E. Jackson (Straus Bldg.); San 
Francisco, 675 Market St.; Mont- 
real, 141 St. James St. 


anadian 
Pacific icv 


the World 
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Walr-Over 


on every shoe 
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( Quality for Halfa Century 


Walk in 
Walk-Over 


Walk better 


There’s a Walk-Over store in your com- 
munity. Walk in. 

The Walk-Over man will have your own 
individual ft in a good-looking, long-wear- 
ing, stylish Walk-Over shoe. If you wish, 
he will point out to you the Walk-Over 
pear-shaped heel, the wide arch, the special 
sole, and other exclusive features that make 
Walk-Overs fit better. 

In the past fifty years Walk-Over has 
discovered a great many different types of 
feet, and now makes shoes to fit each kind 
of foot. There is one Walk-Over model 
built to fit your foot exactly. 

That’s Walk-Over. 

Wear that pair of shoes. 

Wriggle your toes—there’s room enough, 
No pinch, no squeeze, no burning at the 
toe and tread. Feel the bracing arch fit. 
No soft and squashy feeling at the arch! 
Note the soft, glove-fingered grip upon your 
heel. No wiggling and no rubbing there! No 
pressure on the tender tendon at the back! 

You swing along, head up, chest out, with 
your own natural, easy stride. Your feet feel 


free! You walk better in Walk-Overs. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 
CAMPELLO, BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


DPrait taPEOO | DTG) 


are the leading prices 


Walk-Over 


SHOES Jor Men and Women 


> 


Above are shown 
five Walk -Over 
sole shapes, from a 
total of more than 
100. See how dif- 
ferent they are—to 
fit different kinds 
of feet? Your exact 
fit is among the 
many Walk-Over 
lasts. 


Entire contents 
$ © 1924,G.E.K.Co. 
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bleak moors, would have dreamed that 


England of the future would produce in a 
single year 100,000,000 pounds of wool, and 
that to the huge clip of the small islands 
would be added five times as much from 


_ unknown lands such as Australia and New 


Zealand, on the other side of the planet? 
Six hundred million pounds of wool passing 
every year through British spinning and 
weaving machines, and more than half of it 
returning in the shape of finished cloth to 
the far ends of the earth—the mind can 
hardly grasp the magnitude of this business. 

The manager of an American department 
store would hardly dream of establishing a 
branch house, let us say, in the city of 
Rome; but a big British department store 
has for many years carried on a flourishing 
business on the Via Tritone in the heart of 
Rome. The salesmanship of the house is 
based entirely on quality and an appeal to 
the growing fondness of the Italian for out- 
door sports. Consequently when a well-to- 
do young Italian wishes to buy a pair of 
riding breeches or a set of golf clubs, he 
patronizes this English shop, knowing that 
this is the correct thing to do. So it is that 
English shops may be found in some of the 
great cities of France, specializing for that 
particular clientele which in every country 
reverences the idea conveyed in the trade- 
mark, High Life. ‘ 

Another thing is the tenacity of the Brit- 
ish exporting houses. They have been in 
business for years, have survived panics 
and hard times. They are looking to the 
future and are not discouraged by one bad 
season. A large exporting house in London 
during 1921 had several million pounds 
sterling tied up abroad in frozen credits. 
The manager remarked that none of their 
staff had been laid off as a result of slack 
business. 

‘No, we are keeping our staff intact.. So 
far as we can finance them, we will keep 
our organization together. In future years 
we will make more than enough to repay us 
for every sacrifice we are making now to 
keep our organization together.” 

American export houses, which have not 
struck root deeply in foreign soil, proceed 
on a somewhat different principle. When 
a bad season comes they recall most of 
their expert and highly paid salesmen. 
They play for the immediate rather than 
for the remote future. Americans. use a 
pinch-hitting system in foreign trade, 
whereas the British exporter is out not so 
much for immediate profits as to make 
satisfied customers. 

Some of these British exporting concerns 
have been in existence anywhere from 50 
to 800 years. Each house confines itself to 
certain geographical areas. Some of them 
specialize in Australasian trade, others in 
the Chinese trade, others in the East In- 
dian. None of them try to cover the world. 
Their business is done on the basis of making 
permanent customers. They enjoy the 
confidence of their foreign clients unbroken 
perhaps through a chain of four’ or five 
generations. 


Prohibition and Advertising 


British business both at home and abroad 
is strung, so to say, upon the thread of per- 
sonal and fiduciary relationship as between 
merchant and customer. It is not uncom- 
mon to find an Englishman employing the 
same tailoring firm which his grandfather 
favored. A perfect understanding exists 
between the two, and the tailor will readily 
oblige his customer with a year’s credit if he 
wants it. The British merchant will go out 
of his way to do any sort of personal favor 
for his customer, and shrinks from any 
action that would weaken in the slightest 
degree the personal tie which binds them. 

With the possible exception of the Nev- 
skii Prospekt in Petrograd, Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, possesses more natural beauty 
than any highway in the world. Strolling 
up Princes Street last spring, the following 
notice prominently displayed upon the 
closed door of a fashionable shop caught 
my attention: 


Mr. D. S. CRAWFORD REGRETS TO INTIMATE 
THAT THESE PREMISES WILL BE CLOSED For 
EXTENSIVE STRUCTURAL ALTERATIONS ON 
Monpay, APRIL 30, UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE 


“Regrets to intimate’’—a personal and 
excessively polite introduction to the fa- 
miliar American sign, Closed for Repairs. 

British trade, as it has developed through 
the centuries, is of course a product of slow 
growth—an evolution. The British, a 
phlegmatie and conservative people, are 
slow to readjust old methods to meet the 
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new conditions of an ever-changing wo; 
Certainly they are no match for the Ar. 
ican trader in elasticity of merchandis\ 
methods. I don’t think that I have e 
heard a British business man comment 
our obvious advantages in the matter 
native raw material and mass-product) 
technic, but they have very much on #}: 
minds so-called Yankee methods. f 

The phenomena just now which affri; 
them most have to do with Ameriea 
straint in the matter of drinking and A 
ican excess in the matter of advertisi| 
The British business man has serious y 
givings about the economic advantage 
prohibition when it comes to world ¢q 
petition. Industrial efficiency is the q 
of the entire matter. Can the British wo _ 
man who is wont to spend the evening 
his favorite pub drinking his Guinness 
Burton compete in next day’s work w 
the American laborer who has spent { 
previous evening driving around in is 
ver or attending a moving-picture 
British business is bethinking its nth 
something further will have to be d& 
about the drink question. Another thi, 
that bothers the Briton is American gen 
for advertising. The individual who is 
once their admiration and despair is {| 
gentleman invented in America—Mis 
Publicity Agent; and the publicity agi 
has come to stay. | 

“What are we going to do?” plaintiy 
remarked a British soap manufactu 
“We put out a soap and print on the la 
that it has been in use for more than | 
years. A good advertisement? Well, rath 
But here you Americans come along wit 
soap nobody ever heard of ten years : 
and connect this soap with the portrait ¢ 
beautiful young lady who possesses a s| 
which one loves to touch. You thus app 
in the same breath to the desire for clea‘: 
ness and the universal love of beauty. ( 
vou beat it?” 


Old Methods and New 


The British are really a bit naive in tlt 
stupefaction over what they call Ameri} 
hustle and American talent for advertisi | 
Some years ago when the writer was cc - 
mercial attaché at the American Emba/ 
in London the British agent of an Ameri1 
parlor melodeon concern came in and - 
cited his troubles. He said that the busin } 
had declined year by year ever since | 
death of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. | 

“These American revivalists took 1‘ 
small organ along with them in their ev; + 
gelistic journeyings and we did a good bi 
ness on the advertising they unconsciou? 
gave us.” 

“Why not adopt new methods?” '} 
writer suggested. ‘Where would :? 
kerosene-oil men be now if they were c+ 
tent to do business on old lines? Th} 
people employ experts to bring out kerose - 
consuming devices. If they depended ur} 
selling kerosene as an illuminant tl? 
would have to go out of business. They '/ 
to teach people to cook and warm the} 
selves with kerosene as well as to read / 
it. Instead of depending upon Moody a} 
Sankey to bring customers to the melodei| 
why don’t you take the melodeon to yc! 
customers? We sell a great many enlarg 
crayon portraits of deceased ancestors 
the negro population in our Southern stai 
by taking samples of these atrocitiesintot 
customers’ homes. You are trying to 
business now the way your father did 
fifty years ago. The world has moved sin| 
that time.” 4 

This weak and uninspired counsel 
would have provoked only a yawn 
American circle of go-getters was rece 
by our British friend as the utterance 
oracle. . 

He departed, still murmuring, ™ 
astonishing; devilishly clever, quite! 

The entire structure of British t1 
been severely shaken by the war. 
indomitable spirit of the British 
mains. Taking stock, we are in a Si 
competitive position with respect 
trade than ever before in our hist 
it is a curious and interesting thin 
our success in foreign trade depe 
very slightly upon meeting Britis 
petition. It is not a duel a l’owtrance 
it is not a duel at all. In world’ 
British are our customers rather 
competitors. Of our total trade, | 
and domestic, probably less than 
cent encounters British competi 
world markets. We experience som 
petition in British textiles, heavy ™ 

(Continued on Page 125) — 


(Continued from Page 122) 
ancsteel; a little in soaps, sporting goods 
unceertain specialties. 

luch has been heard of British com- 
»etion in mineral oils, but the struggle is 
,ot.0 much one for markets as for the con- 
roof oil-producing areas. Last year the 
Jned States exported nearly 4,000,000,000 
ralns of petroleum, the largest quan- 
ity of mineral oil ever shipped abroad. 
Seiainly from the standpoint of markets 
ve ave little to complain of in the way of 
3rish or any other competition. 

"ie bulk of our foreign trade, if we in- 
lu); farm products, is made up of raw 
na rials in which the chief items are lum- 
yer copper, raw cotton, leaf tobacco, grain 
mepork products. England is the best 
uusymer we have for our raw materials. 
Veneet ne competition whatever in the 
3rish Isles in any one of these important 
tes, although the British Dominion of 
‘aiida has come to be our most merciless 
onmetitor in the foreign wheat market. 

fen in the case of iron and steel we work 
o #ertain extent with the British and not 
lwys against them in selling these prod- 
tabroad. The war has done much to 
qulize our competitive position. High 
axion has raised production costs in 
srijin. 

*“ivery ton of steel that we export pays 
_t-dollar tax,’’ remarks an English steel 
nar. “How can we compete with coun- 
rie where there is only a five-dollar tax?” 

fnerican steel makers pay the highest 
yajs in the world. Yet through the con- 
ro.of raw materials, the use of modern 
aainery and the perfection of industrial 
rgiization we are able more than to hold 
urrround in the world market. When it 
ons to pig iron it is interesting to com- 
ar Birmingham, England, with Birming- 
ar Alabama. In the case of the former 
he: is only fair juxtaposition of coal and 
roi In the case of the latter the industry 
iteilly sits upon deposits of iron and of 
oa with native limestone thrown in for 
mig. Unless it be at Jamshedpur, India, 
sir.ingham, Alabama, is potentially in a 
osion to produce pig iron as cheaply as 
myother locality in the world. 


Room Enough for All 


\inkee mechanical genius also is a pro- 
ulve influence when it comes to the 
lisibution of steel products abroad. We 
‘0 ) far as to import high-grade British 
x vedish steels and with a touch of me- 
heical genius fashion the raw stuff into 
jla2s, put these blades into a patented 
afiy razor and in this form sell the steel 
a at a good profit to British and Swed- 
shustomers. More than this, we ingeni- 
us convert British steel into machine 
oe and return the steel thus metamor- 
shed at a profit, the American tools to be 
ise by the British in turn for building 
ieiy machinery. This gives point to the 
bs:vation that even in the highly com- 
etive steel business we can prosper by 
ellig with the British rather than against 

él. 

I much the same way, when it comes to 
ometing with our highly organized motor 
adstry the British are nowhere. American 
ivers in shoals weave in and out on Brit- 
sh ighways. But one may mark now and 
he on American highways a majestic 
srish motor car into which an immense 
mint of hand labor and patient effort 
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have gone, and which sells for twenty times 
the price of a serviceable American machine. 
Despite the high price, it finds a customer 
and its proper niche in the world. 

All of which leads to the reflection that 
this is a big world, inhabited by all kinds of 
peoples, with all varieties of tastes and 
purses. There is reason to believe that 
we will not again see in foreign trade the 
cutthroat methods denoted by the old 
German cartel. We are coming to see that 
the trader succeeds by working along the 
line of his own peculiar genius and apti- 
tude. 

We can expand mightily in our foreign 
trade without crowding anybody else off 
the bases. We build a two-horse machine 
called a disk harrow which levels and pul- 
verizes a rough plowed field in a single 
operation. The French farmer of ten years 
ago never dreamed that he needed such a 
machine until its merits were demonstrated 
before his eyes. Now French peasants buy 
many thousands of these American disk 
harrows every year. 


Customers Rather Than Rivals 


The world and the bigness thereof— 
teeming millions upon millions of people 
with latent and undeveloped wants, rich 
fields for the pioneer and trade missionary. 
England, as a result of the war, is newly 
planted in great undeveloped spaces of the 
earth, with oil to attend to in Mesopotamia 
and cotton to grow on former German soil 
in Equatorial Africa. 

“In this ill-regulated world of ours,” 
writes George Sand, ‘‘all happiness seems 
a theft, inasmuch as we cannot enjoy our 
peace and security except to the detriment 
of our fellow creatures.” 

A half truth at best in the world of social 
relationships, and no truth at all in the 
world of international trade. Trade,whether 
national or international, is based upon the 
exchange of the peculiar products of one 
man’s industry and genius for the fruits of 
another man’s industry and genius. Both 
may profit by the exchange. The out- 
working of our national industrial genius 
displays itself along lines of creative energy 
which are peculiar to ourselves. We cannot 
run ships or sell coal so cheaply as the 
British, but we can put a water line through 
the Isthmus of Panama, install typewriters 
and cash registers in shops the world over, 
sprinkle the highways of the world with 
our motor cars, set up sewing machines and 
phonographs in the homes of alien peoples 
in every continent, facilitate transporta- 
tion and communication with our rail and 
telephone equipment in the far corners of 
the earth. 

In the meantime our foreign trade con- 
tinues to expand. Even in Europe, despite 
the prevailing political unrest, impoverish- 
ment, currency derangement and skepti- 
cism as to the future, we did a total business 
during the twelve months ended in Decem- 
ber, 1923, of more than $3,500,000,000. 
Even crippled Germany bought from us raw 
materials and manufactured articles last 
year to the total of more than $315,000,000. 

Our trade rivals, the British! Customers 
rather than rivals. As international traders 
we have more to gain from Britain pros- 
perous than from Britain depressed. We 
are getting a new conception in trade of 
the interdependence of nations—a new 
vision of the economic solidarity of the 
diverse peoples who dwell upon this planet. 


_ CORIGHT BY MAC ASKILL, CANADA 


Sunset on the North West Arm, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
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A bottle of milk is a bottle of health 
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My prescription for p 
health? More milk 


Dragged out? Nervous? Sleepy-tired, especially in 
the afternoon? Drink more milk—the pleasantest 
prescription in the world! . 


“Milk, consistently used, builds health and vigor in 
the frailest body—colors pale cheeks—revitalizes 
wasted nerves. Milk was your first food. It is still 
your best food. 

Drink more bottled milk—at mealtime 
and between meals, too. Bottled milk 
is clean and protected. Be sure it’s 
bottled in Thatcher Superior Quality 
Milk Bottles, your guarantee of full 
measure, and good evidence that your 
milkman is progressive and gives good 
service. 


THATCHER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


Operating nine large factories devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of Superior Quality Milk Bottles. 


Thousands of progressive dairymen use 
our famous Poster on their wagons, 
windows and billboards. Look for it, 
It identifies a dealer with Honest -Measure 
service 


Look for the Thatcher imprint on the 
bottle’s lower edge. It’s your milk- 
» 4 man’s guarantee of Honest-Measure 
always. 


THATCH 


FE 


Superior Quality Milk Bottles 


Here emerges a second point which must 
be remembered —the way in which, through- 
out the Danube basin, race lines are blurred 
and crosscut by nonracial factors like lan- 
guage, culture and national consciousness. 
Neither the Teutonic Nordics in Austria 
nor the Asiatic Magyars in Hungary de- 
stroyed the earlier populations. Instead, 
they imposed themselves as conquerors and 
ultimately intermarried extensively with 
their subjects. For this reason both the 
Austrians and the Hungarians became ra- 
cially mixed peoples, pretty thoroughly 
crossed by various racial elements. To be 
sure, the Teutonic and Magyar strains 
remained dominant and gave the political 
and cultural tone to their respective coun- 
tries; nevertheless, the physical type and 
temperament of 
both stocks rapidly 
* altered. The Aus- 
trian Germans dif- 
fer distinctly from 
their kinsmen even 
of South Germany, 
and differ still more 
widely from the 
pure-blooded Teu- 
tonic Nordics of 
North Germany. 
As forthe Magyars, 
they underwent an 
even profounder 
transformation. 
The modern Mag- 
yars are so satu- 
rated with Alpine 
and Nordic blood 
that they have lost 
most of their an- 
cestral Asiatic 
traits and have be- 
come almost wholly 
European in ap- 
pearance. 

Throughout the 
Middle Ages Aus- 
tria and Hungary 
grew in power and 
prosperity. As yet 
they were entirely 
independent of 
each other, their 
political interests 
lying in different 
directions. Hun- 
gary was concerned 
chiefly with East 
European or Bal- 
kan matters, while 
Austria became 
linked more and 
more closely to 
Germany. Aus- 
tria’s fortunes pres- 
ently came to be 
guided by a famous 
princely family, the 
House of Hapsburg. 
The Hapsburgs 
gradually raised 
Austria from a frontier district to be the most 
powerful German state and made their 
capital, Vienna, one of the chief cities of 
Europe. 


The Root of Hungary’s Misfortunes 


Hapsburg Austria steadily prospered, but 
Hungary was destined to be stricken down 
by a terrible foe—the Turks. At the close 
of the Middle Ages the Ottoman Turks 
burst into Europe, overran the Balkan 
Peninsula, and then attacked Hungary. 
In the fateful year 1526 the flower of the 
Hungarian nation was annihilated in a 
great battle and Hungary fell under Turkish 
rule. For nearly 200 years Hungary was a 
Turkish province. Then the Hapsburgs 
drove out the Turks; but for the Hun- 
garians this meant little more than a change 
of masters, since they now fell under Haps- 
burg sway. Hungary was only the shadow 
of its old self. The best of the Hungarian 
stock had been killed by the Turks or had 
fled into exile, and when the Austrians 
expelled the Turks the land lay half de- 
populated. 

Herein was the root of Hungary’s later 
misfortunes. Down to the time of the 
Turkish conquest the Hungarian plains had 
been inhabited almost entirely by a Hun- 
garian people—that is to say, by a popula- 
tion which, though of mixed Magyar and 
European blood, was Magyarized in speech 
and culture, and therefore felt itself Magyar 
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in nationality. Only in the mountainous 
border districts had the old Alpine popula- 
tions kept their Slav speech and self- 
consciousness. After the Turkish conquest, 
however, the situation radically altered. The 
non-Magyar mountaineers descended into 
the half-deserted plains, turning many 
regions once Magyar into Slav-speaking 
areas. Indeed, the Hapsburg rulers of 
Hungary intensified this process by sys- 
tematic colonization, inviting in settlers 
from many lands, who turned parts of 
Hungary into racial checkerboards, with 
almost every village differing in blood, cus- 
toms and language from its neighbor. 

The Magyars hated their Hapsburg mas- 
ters and longed for their old independ- 
ence. However, Austrian rule did promote 


PHOTO. FROM EWING GALLOWAY, N., Y. C. 
Alpine Climbers Above the Clouds at the Summit of Kleinglockner in the Dolomite Mountains, Carinthia, Austria 


Hungary’s material prosperity. The Danube 
basin is an economic whole, and now that it 
was politically united the natural economic 
tendencies could work unchecked. Down 
to the middle of the nineteenth century the 
Hapsburg empire was in some respects the 
most powerful state in Europe. Steadily 
expanding, it annexed many territories 
lying outside the Danube basin, parts of 
Northern Italy, Poland and the Balkans 
being included withinitsfrontiers. Further- 
more, through its historic connection with 
Germany, it was the leading German state. 

The nineteenth century, however, raised 
up an enemy to the Hapsburg empire 
which was destined to be its undoing. This 
enemy was,not a rival state, but an idea— 
the idea of nationality. The nineteenth 
century has often been called the Age of 
Nationality. All over Europe men began 
thinking in nationalistic terms and desiring 
to remold their political institutions on 
nationalistic lines. 

Right here we should understand the true 
meaning of nationalism, and should clearly 
distinguish it from race, with which nation- 
alism is so often confused. Nationalism is, 
at bottom, a state of mind. Nationalism 
is a belief, held by a large number of per- 
sons, that they constitute a nationality; it 
is a sense of belonging together as a nation. 
This nation, as visualized in the minds of 
its believers, is a people organized under 
one government and dwelling together in a 
distinct territory. When the nationalist 


ideal is realized we have what is known as a 
body politic, or state. But a state need not 
necessarily be a nation; its subjects may 
have no national feeling. National feeling 
may be aroused by many things, like blood 
kinship, political association, language, cul- 
ture, religion or geography. Some of these 
elements must be present to make a nation- 
ality, but a strong national feeling can arise 
even though some are absent. Blood kin- 
ship—race—is one of the strongest factors 
which go to make up a nation. It is not 
indispensable, but its absence is always a 
hidden weakness, which may reveal itself at 
any time. Race will undoubtedly become 
increasingly important for harmonious na- 
tional life as men realize its full significance 
and come to think more and more in racial 


terms. However, that must not obscure 
the fact that race and nationality are, in 
themselves, two distinct things. National- 
ity is a state of mind. Race, on the other 
hand, is a physical fact, which may be 
accurately determined by scientific tests, 
such as skull measurement, hair formation 
and color of eyes and skin. In other words, 
race is what people physically really are; 
nationality is what people politically think 
they are. 

The difficulty for the Hapsburg empire 
was that it took account neither of nation- 
ality nor of race. It was an old-fashioned 
empire, founded on the principle of loyalty 
to the Hapsburg dynasty and on certain 
geographical tendencies, chief among these 
being the natural unity of the Danube 
basin, which promoted the material pros- 
perity of its inhabitants. To the principle 
of nationality, in particular, the Hapsburg 
empire was not merely indifferent, but 
positively hostile. Its ideal was the old 
Roman Empire, and the Hapsburg mon- 
archs called themselves emperors and con- 
sidered themselves the successors of the 
Roman Cesars. They long governed as 
absolute rulers, supported by a nobility, a 
bureaucracy, an army and an established 
church, all imperialist in spirit, drawn from 
all parts of the empire, yet united in common 
loyalty to the emperor. 

On this old-fashioned dynastic empire the 
principle of nationality worked like a pow- 
erful explosive. Region after region began 
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thinking nationally, glorifying its par y. 
lar language and culture, demanding }4j 
self-government, or even dreaming of i, 
pendence. In the year 1848 a series o4 
volts broke out, the most serious being 
rebellion of Hungary. This was only pn). 
ral, because, as already stated, the Mag. 
had already disliked Hapsburg rule and 4 
never given up hopes of independe: 
After much bloody fighting, these rey , 
were put down and the Hapsburgs. 
established their absolute government. ; 
within twenty years a series of fresh }\. 
fortunes forced them to change their pol. 
Their old rival, Prussia, expelled a 
from Germany and transformed Germ) 
from a loose federation into a moi; 
nation-state. The rising tide of Ita, 
nationalism ]j_ 
wise drove the/. 
trians from ft]; 
North Italian py - 
inces and for | 
Italy into anot; 
nation-sta, 
Meanwhile nati - 
alist movement | 
other parts of » 
Hapsburg em}) 
steadily grew) 
strength. | 


Partners | 


Weakened ; 
these disasters, } 
Hapsburgs b- 
stered up the’: 
tering empire / 
compromise, |- 
able to resist - 
tirely the natio - 
ist principle, t} 
took the two le- 
ing nationalils 
into partners! | 
In the year 1, 
the Hapsbv: 
realm was tr: 
formed into § 
Dual Empire | 
Austria~Hung: ' 
Though preser' | 
certain commor | 
stitutions likea | 
gle army, navy | 
diplomatic serv! 
the two halve) 
the empire beci| 
politically disti | 
In Austria the ( 
mans and in H 
gary the Mag) 
were put in o 
mand to control 
lesser nationali. 
such as Czec 
Croats and 1] 
manians. Un) 
thissystem Aust. 
Hungary lived 
half a century, until the Dual Empire \ 
destroyed at the close of the late war. 

It is interesting to speculate whet. 
Austria-Hungary might have survived 
the war had not taken place. Because' 
Dual Empire did in fact die from the wai 
not necessarily proof that it would he 
died anyway. Despite the nationalist ¢ 
orders which racked its frame, the Di 
Empire was a real political organism p\ 
sessing many qualities that tended to ke 
it together. For one thing, the geographii 
unity of the Danube basin created ties 
self-interest which were growing raplc 
stronger as the country became more | 
dustrialized and its inhabitants more int 
laced by economic codperation. Also, the 
was the old imperialist feeling of the pow 
ful upper classes, and the almost fanatit 
loyalism of the population of certain pro 
inces like Tyrol, where historic devotion 
the Hapsburg dynasty survived unchangé 
Lastly, there were other unifying facto 
less capable of exact definition, yet n0 
the less existent. Aes 

It must be remembered that the Har 
burg empire was not a sudden or rece 
creation; that, on the contrary, it wast 
product of many centuries of growth. 
inhabitants therefore were not just so ma! 
Germans, Slavs, Magyars and Rumania 
dropped down haphazard upon the ma: 
they had all been modified by long-standi 
political, economic and cultural associatio 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
‘Tese factors may have been subtle, yet 
thy were certainly present. Anyone who 
kew Austria~Hungary before the war will 
riaember the distinctive Austrian atmos- 
pere, so intangible yet so self-evident 
werever you crossed the Austrian frontier. 
Yu could not precisely lay your finger on 
itbut you knew that it was there.. 

f course Austria-Hungary might have 
eloded even without the shock of the 
G2at War, and at best it would have had to 
pis through a long and troubled transition 
piod. Austria-Hungary could probably 
nver have become a strong, harmonious 
n-ion-state, made up as it was of many 
nional and racial elements. Still, some 
femula for such a loose federalism might 
he been devised by which these elements 
eld have subordinated their nationalistic 
d'erences to their common economic in- 
te2sts. 

'{owever, it was not to be. The war de- 
stxyed the Dual Empire and the peace 
traties cut Central Europe into a number 
oilittle nations. The results have been 
dilorable. Conditions in Central Europe 
tcay are far worse than they were before 
th war. Nationalistic passions have be- 
cove even more inflamed, while economic 
ecsiderations have been absolutely disre- 
eided. Few treaties have ever been drawn 
mire stupidly than those which pretended 
tcresettle the Danube basin. Mr. Lloyd 
Gorge, one of the chief treaty makers, 
laor confessed his error when he exclaimed 
rufully, ““We have Balkanized all that 
pit of Europe!” 

Joyd George stated the bald truth. That 
e¢graphical unity, the Danube basin, has 
bin slashed by a network of frontiers 
wich are not merely fortified political bor- 
dis bristling with soldiers but are also 
teiff walls that strangle trade and kill 
pisperity. Raw materials are cut off from 
thir factories, factories are cut off from 
tlir natural markets, rich harvests are 
kit from starving cities; yet so jealous are 
th new nations of one another that they 
ai ready to keep themselves poor if they 
e¢ thereby prevent their neighbors from 
giwing rich. That is, indeed, good Balkan 
ditrine, as we shall see in a later article 
Wen we come to examine the affairs of 
thse troubled lands. Meanwhile let us 
hie observe what has happened to post- 
w: Austria and Hungary—the diminished 
réinants of the Dual Empire. 


A Political Vacuum 


Ne have already seen how both coun- 
trs have shrunk in area and population, 
tkse partitions involving also the loss of 
mst of their raw mate- 
tis and other sources 
oivealth. Austria and 
Hngary have alike 
pised through terrible 
tiiessincethe war. Aus- 
th rapidly collapsed 
in) bankruptcy and the 
‘inoverishment of her ° 
ci population, as Ger- 
‘mny is now doing. Hun- 
gety had an even worse 
enerience. She was 
eised with a Bolshevik 
reolution which devel- 
ojd into a bloody reign 
oferror and ended with 
azombined counter- 
reolution and foreign 
im-rvention, leaving her 
héf ruined and utterly 
diorganized. Though 
alse afflicted by misfor- 
ue, it is interesting to 
oberve how different 
at the attitudes of the 
ty) peoples, the Aus- 
trin Germans being ap- 
pzently broken in spirit 
Wereas the Magyar 
Pit is most emphati- 
eay unbroken. This dif- 
ty in attitude is due 


petly to racial differ- 
eres in the two stocks 
ay. partly to the fact 
tht the Austrian Ger- 


nes, while the Magyars 
hee been a true nation- 
ally for centuries. 
e have already seen 
tht old Austria was in 
y ways a survival 
frm another age. With 
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its ideals founded on Roman and medieval 
imperialism, it was a sort of political dino- 
saur living on in an increasingly national- 
ist Europe. Though Austria was trying to 
adapt itself to modern conditions, the Great 
War caught it in transition, and it perished. 
Now old Austria centered in the German- 
speaking provinces, its heart being the cap- 
ital city, Vienna. The Austrian Germans 
were practically untouched by the nation- 
alism. They were not and never have been 
a nation. Instead, they were the favored 
element in a dynastic empire. Their politi- 
cal creed was therefore not national patriot- 
ism, but rather a curious blend of feudal 
and imperial loyalty to the reigning House 
of Hapsburg. 

This attitude was most marked in Vienna. 
Hapsburg Vienna, like ancient Rome, was 
an. imperial city; its inhabitants prided 
themselves on being citizens of the capital 
of the Hapsburg empire, with its tradi- 
tions stretching back through the Middle 
Ages to the Roman Cesars. They were dis- 
tmetly cosmopolitan in spirit; and they 
were also cosmopolitan in blood, because 
imperial Vienna had for centuries attracted 
‘people not only from all parts of the Haps- 
burg empire but from all parts of Europe. 
The Viennese show their varied ancestry by 
their lively quickness as well as by their 
superficial instability, both being charac- 
teristic of highly mixed populations. 

Such was the people upon whom de- 
scended the catastrophe of 1918. Almost 
without warning, their empire was shat- 
tered and the Hapsburgs disappeared. This 
sudden disaster acted like a blow in the 
solar plexus. The Austrian Germans were, 
stunned—paralyzed. Then came fresh mis- 
fortunes—financial collapse, bankruptcy, 
starvation. Beneath the force of these 
terrific blows the Austrian spirit broke. 

No more amazing transformation has 
probably ever occurred than that between 
the Vienna of ten years ago and the Vienna 
of today. The soul of the city has basically 
altered, and imperial Vienna is as dead as 
the Cesars. Few Austrians ever dream of 
regaining their former greatness. The 
Viennese, in particular, have renounced 
their past, have resigned themselves to 
their loss and limit their hopes to a modest 
future. One feels of the Viennese that here 
is a people which has ceased to struggle. 

The past being not only dead but buried, 
the interesting question arises as to what 
shall be German Austria’s future. The 


catastrophe of 1918 left the Austrian 
Germans in a sort of political vacuum. Of 
course, as always happens in such cases, 
the Austrian Germans began casting about 
for new gods to take the place of the 
old. Never having possessed a national 
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consciousness of their own, the national- 
ity artificially imposed upon them by the 
peace treaties seemed to most Austrians lit- 
tle short of an absurdity. 

Feeling that the Republic of Austria was 
a mere paper creation which could not stand 
alone, the overwhelming majority of the 
Austrian Germans instinctively turned to 
the idea of political union with their kins- 
men to the northward, their program being 
the entry of German Austria as a federal 
state, a sort of second Bavaria, into the 
German Reich. This seemed the most 
natural thing to do, not only owing to 
present circumstances but also because 
German Austria had formed part of the 
old Germanic Federation down to the year 
1866, when, as the result of a war between 
Austria and Prussia, the loose-knit Ger- 
manic Federation had been transformed 
into a modern nation-state from which 
Austria was excluded. 

In addition to this historic reason, the 
Austrian Germans felt that their desire to 
join their German kinsmen was based on 
clear moral right, because the peace treaties 
had been drawn ostensibly according to the 
principle of self-determination. The Aus- 
trian Germans, however, were in for a rude 
awakening. Their plea to be allowed to 
join their German kinsmen was sternly 
denied by the victorious Entente powers, 
particularly by France. The Austrian Ger- 
mans were given clearly to understand that 
union with Germany would under no cir- 


‘cumstances be permitted; that logic must 


yield in Allied self-interest; and that the 


‘principle of self-determination, however 


fine in theory, did not apply to the van- 
quished. 


Vienna’s Plucky Fight 


Thus thrown back upon themselves, sur- 
rounded by hostile neighbors, and with no 
patriotic faith to give them moral strength, 
the Austrian Germans fell into despair, 
covered their debts by inflating their cur- 
rency and plunged into a slough of misery 
and bankruptcy from which they were 
rescued only by the unique expedient of an 
international receivership. This is one of 
the most interesting experiments which 
have been tried in postwar Europe. It 
began in the autumn of the year 1922, when 
Austria was granted an international loan 
supervised by the League of Nations. 

At that moment Austria’s situation 
seemed hopeless; she was bankrupt and 
literally starving. Her government had 
solemnly warned the world that it could no 
longer carry on and that unless something 
were speedily done collapse and probably 
chaos would ensue. The loan averted 
bankruptcy, stabilized 
the currency and im- 
proved the general eco- 
nomic situation. Austria 
is today in fairly good 
shape, its inhabitants 
enjoying an increasing 
measure of moderate 
well-being. Vienna, in 
particular, has been 
saved from threatened 
ruin and is fast reassert- 
ing its position as the 
natural commercial cen- 
ter of mid-Europe. 

But all this has to be 
paid for, and the price 
is a practical loss of in- 
dependence. We must 
remember that Austria 
is no longer an independ- 
ent state; that it has 
passed under interna- 
tional control exercised 
by the League of Na- 
tions. The real ruler of 
Austria is the League, 
acting through its com- 
missionerin Vienna. The 
commissioner is an able 
Dutchman, who uses his 
power most tactfully. 
He is not formally part 
of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, his position being 
merely head of the 
League commission to 
protect the interna- 
tional loan. But, of 
course, in reality he has 
the last word, because 
he makes the loan pay- 
ments which alone keep 
Austria from bank- 
ruptcy; and since these 
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lel can any manufacturer know exactly what women 
of taste want their silver to look like! Would you be 
satisfied if a craftsman artist just made up a design? We would 
be afraid it would not be beautiful, refined and wezw enough to 
please you women. 
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practical too! 
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the Blue Bird Box. 


It is very handsome, from 
its blue keratol covering that 
will last years, its artistic nick- 
eled clasp—to the fine, sand- 
colored velveteen lining. 


But the practical details 
about the Blue Bird Box are 
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First of all it is a strong, wooden 
box — not a flimsy pasteboard 
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board drawer. 
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yients are made monthly he has the 
v to draw the purse strings if the Aus- 
1rGovernment should decline to follow 
2ommendations. ; 
‘tis really an extraordinary situation, 
s pectacle of a people, only a few years 
) \e heart of a great empire, now fallen 
ddan international receivership. Noth- 
lke it has been seen since Lord Cromer 
aie financial adviser to the bankrupt 
sdval government of Egypt a little less 
ialf a century ago. So far the strange 
ment has proved a success. But 
hould it continue to be a success, that 
not blind us to the peculiar circum- 
s of the case. 
niiustria we haye a people with no real 
idal consciousness, whose historic past 
idenly been shorn away. In the dark 
yefore the League took control it is 
y true that nobody cared whether 
spublie of Austria lived or died. In 
‘ame of mind, the Austrians were 
eady to barter away an independence 
ich they cared nothing in return for 
al assistance coupled with inter- 
ieal control. This situation, however, 
in; be duplicated anywhere else in 
ro2. To peoples with real national con- 
yuiess, loss of independence is a supreme 
asr. Therefore, even if other peoples 
ai be tempted by suffering to follow 
stji’s example, the chances are that 
y ould try to shake off foreign control 
s01 as their condition had slightly im- 
‘vi, while from the very beginning they 
uli not give that moral assent which 
n¢ ould insure the lasting success of the 
leaking. 
\siiming that German Austria does ac- 
renough economic strength and politi- 

sibility to exist as an independent 
tewhat is to be its future? This raises 
» c the most interesting and important 
ostns that the Europe of tomorrow will 
ve )>face. The blotting out of Austria’s 
sé aves something like a clear field and 
snsup several possible lines of develop- 
nt 
[h most likely possibility still seems to 
uimate union with Germany. Not 
jay of course; the veto of the victors in 
» lie war is absolute, while in addition 
rmny’s present condition is so bad that 
y Astrians would under existing circum- 
ne; care to join Germany even if the 
teie veto were removed. Even the 
de of the Pan-German party in Aus- 
a, e champions of political fusion with 
: lich, admit frankly that their pro- 
ms Zukunfismusik—music of the fu- 
'e. "et the chances are that Germany will 
sallstability and strength, while the dip- 
nat: line-up in Europe shifts almost from 
ari year. Should Austria get the chance 
joi Germany under such altered condi- 
ns,vould she do so? 


_ wustria’s Possible Destinies 


Phichances are that she would. History, 
iwuze, culture, and to a lesser degree 
jod:inship and geography all point that 
y. However, it is not a certainty. An- 
ier possibility presents itself—the pos- 
iit that German Austria may continue 
stad alone and may ultimately develop 
in|vidual political consciousness; part 
fioul, part international, which would 
ike f Austria a permanently neutralized 
te-a sort of second Switzerland. 
Altough the Austrians do not today 
ses a national consciousness, they have 
@ id a local consciousness and a culture 
re y ways distinct from that of their 
| Ge of the Reich. Also it must not 
‘fozotten that their racial make-up 
somewhat even from their South 
1 neighbors, and differs markedly 
at of North Germany. This shows 
lyin the Austrian temperament, par- 
aly the temperament of the Viennese. 
ria should remain independent for 
pn or twenty years, these factors 
mgender a real national conscious- 
the Swiss model. Such an Austria 
robably be safe from attack, be- 
e|; would menace no one, while its 
hbrs are so jealous of one another that 
se welcome a neutral Austria in 
is I 
these two alternatives do not ex- 
tthe list of possibilities. German 
might conceivably join Hungary in 
rm of partnership, thereby repro- 
ngthe old Dual Empire on a small 
. gain, Austria might join some future 
uk federation or Danubian customs 
nthould the states of Central Europe 
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ever be able to harmonize their political 
and economic interests. Or, lastly, Austria 
may fly to pieces and be absorbed by its 
various neighbors. Which of these things 
will happen no one can say. The important 
point to remember is the fluid condition of 
Austria’s state of mind, which makes any 
one of these various developments a pos- 
sibility. 

Utterly different is the situation in Hun- 
gary. Unlike Austria, Hungary was one of 
the first states in Europe to acquire a 
national consciousness. Hungary’snational 
life runs back for 1000 years, and its people 
feel an intense national patriotism. The 
Magyars are an unusually high-spirited 
folk. The fierce, warlike blood of their 
nomad ancestors still runs hot in their 
veins, and despite extensive intermarriage 
the Magyar stock differs perceptibly from 
the other Central Huropean peoples. 

It is really extraordinary to see how 
boldly the Magyars confront ill fortune. 
No broken spirit here! Partitioned, im- 
poverished, burdened with debts and war 
indemnities, disarmed by the peace treaties 
and surrounded by watchful enemies— 
the Magyars grimly refuse to resign them- 
selves to their present fate and sternly 
resolve to right what they consider to be 
the wrongs inflicted upon them. High and 
low, rich and poor, noble and peasant, the 
Magyars denounce the peace treaties and 
swear to obtain their revision in one way 
or another. Everywhere one sees maps 
contrasting Hungary’s prewar and postwar 
frontiers, these maps further bearing the 
significant words: Nem! Nem! Sohar!— 
No! No! Never! 


A Vicious Circle 


This does not mean that Hungary is 
likely to start a war tomorrow. Though 
high-spirited, the Magyars are also an 
intelligent people, and their present leaders 
are capable men who understand the situa- 
tion. They know that for the time being 
little can be done. But they will also tell 
you frankly that the Hungarian people will 
not permanently endure conditions deemed 
intolerable. Furthermore, it must not be 
forgotten that Magyar bitterness is con- 
stantly exasperated by the plight of their 
brethren who have passed under foreign 
rule. Nearly 3,000,000 Magyars—about 
one-third of the whole Magyar stock— 
today live in Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia 
or Rumania, where their lot is a hard one. 
In Czecho-Slovakia the Magyars seem to 
be less harshly treated, but in Jugo-Slavia 
and Rumania the position of national mi- 
norities is probably the worst in Europe. 
And of course every story of injustice and 
suffering leaks across the frontiers—how- 
ever closely guarded—further inflaming 
Magyar determination to aid their kinsmen. 

All this is well known to Hungary’s 
neighbors. Fearing the Magyars’ fierce 
fighting qualities, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo- 
Slavia and Rumania, which have alike 
profited so largely at Hungary’s expense, 
have formed an alliance—the so-called 
Little Entente—the main object of which 
is to uphold the peace treaties, preserve in- 
tact the new frontiers and keep Hungary 
down. For the moment the task is easy; 
the peace treaties forbid Hungary to have 
more than the skeleton of an army, while 
the Little Entente powers can arm to the 
teeth, as indeed, they have. 

But how about the future? The Little 
Entente knows that the Magyar spirit is 
unbroken and that some sudden shift in 
European politics may give Hungary her 
chance of revenge. This naturally alarms 
and exasperates Hungary’s neighbors and 
tempts them to think of preventive meas- 
ures. The exceptionally cool-headed leaders 
who guide Czecho-Slovakia’s destiny ap- 
parently frown on such proposals, but in 
Jugo-Slavia and Rumania sentiment is less 
restrained. In both the latter countries 
there is an influential body of opinion 
which would like to smash the Magyars 
and practically wipe Hungary off the map. 

Thus we see a vicious circle of mutual 
hatred which may at any time plunge 
Central Europe once more into war. And 
we must also remember that to the south- 
ward lies the Balkan Peninsula—a veri- 
table powder magazine of national feuds. A 
spark in the Balkans could easily touch 
off an explosion which would shatter Cen- 
tral Europe as well. Meanwhile Central 
Europe fails to attain either true peace or 
prosperity. 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the seventh of a series of 
articles by Mr. Stoddard. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 
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brighten, Tilly’s spirits rose and Betsey felt 
so relieved that she sank upon a chair. 
Doctor Landis laid his medicine case and 
book on the settle and pulled off his gloves. 
He was able to speak the fluent Pennsyl- 
vania English of his generation, though he 
preferred the Pennsylvania German of his 
ancestors. 

“Well!” he exclaimed. “Did I bring 
that wicked book along? I have no wife 
and no child, and I’m not a smoker, and I 
must have something to fill in the time in 
this healthy place. It’s twenty years since 
I was in this house. Now what’s the mat- 
ter with the eyes, Tilly?” 

“They burn me and ache me,” explained 
Tilly, still pressing her fingers against the 
lids. “I can’t see any more.” 

“You mean you can’t see me?” 

“T can see you if I take my hand away; 
but I can’t see to sew.” 

Doctor Landis bent above the quilt. He 
made an inquiring sign to Betsey, pointing 
first to the quilt, then to Tilly. Betsey 
nodded and he completed the pantomime 
by shaking his fist at the starry sky. 

“Now let’s see these eyes, Tilly.”” He sat 
down beside her on the settle, and she put 
out her hand on the other side. It touched 
the book which Doctor Landis had laid 
there and she clutched it and held it as 
though it were a rope flung to a sinking 
swimmer. ‘‘Open your eyes,’ commanded 
the doctor. 

As Tilly obeyed with agony, the hot flood 
became hotter. She could see the doctor’s 
face, but nothing beyond it, not even 
Betsey standing at his elbow. 

“It’s worse today than yesterday,” she 
said, as though that lightened the serious- 
ness of the case. 

““And worse yesterday than day before, 
I dare say,’”’ mocked the doctor. “Yet you 
kept on sewing?” 

“We had the starry quilt to finish,” ex- 
plained Tilly. “I thought when the starry 
quilt was done I would rest my eyes, and 
then it would also be soon time to work in 
the garden.” 

The doctor lifted the lid of Tilly’s right 
eye, then the lid of the left. Tilly could not 
suppress a groan, at sound of which Betsey 
trembled from head to foot. The doctor 
rose heavily. 

“Have you any black muslin, Betsey?” 

Betsey took a roll from the cupboard 
drawer. 

Standing by the table, the doctor folded 
a thick bandage and laid white gauze upon 
it; then he turned to Tilly, a bottle and a 
medicine dropper in his hand. 

“Watch me, Betsey. See? Like this, 
four drops in each eye, night and morning.” 

“Oh! Oh!” moaned Tilly. 

“Keep your eyes tight shut. Now I’m 
going to bandage them with a black band- 
age. If for any reason you have to remove 
it you’re to do it in a dark room.” 

““Must my eyes be tied shut?”’ gasped 
Tilly. 

““They must, indeed.”’ The doctor stood 
at the table spreading salve upon the white 
gauze. ‘‘Put fresh gauze on, Betsey, and 
fresh salve, night and morning.” 

“For how long?” faltered Tilly. 

“A week from today I’ll be back to look 
at them.” 

““A week!” eried Betsey. ‘‘Must she 
keep them covered for a week?” 

Smitten dumb, Tilly said nothing; she 
merely lifted the doctor’s book and opened 
it as if to read and thus prove that this was 
a bad dream. 

“A week at least,’ said the doctor. 
“Then we'll see how they are. Too much 
quilting, Tilly. How old are you?” 

“Only sixty-five,” answered Tilly. ‘And 
I have good spectacles. I bought them 
from such a peddler twenty years ago.” 

“T’ll bet you did,” said the doctor. 

He came across the room, holding the 
bandage as a child might hold a cat’s 
cradle, and tied it tight round Tilly’s eyes. 

“Not a whole week!’’ wailed Tilly. 

“A whole week,” said the doctor, pulling 
on his gloves. ‘Betsey can surely amuse 
you for a week.” 
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[2 WAS nine o’clock in the morning and 
the Shindledecker kitchen was in order 
for the day. The cow had been milked 
hours ago, the dog and cat had been fed, 
the human beings had eaten their break- 
fasts, the dishes had been washed, and a 
dozen doughnuts, four pans of rusks, three 
pies and one cake had been baked. At the 


window sat Betsey, a mass of blu 
dotted material on her lap. The, 
quilt was out of the frame, and shew 
ting in the hem. Outside, the rain | 
upon the sodden earth. From wit); 
landscape looked inexpressibly drea 
from without, when the door was ¢\y 
there came the smell of spring, 
Tilly did not sit at the window, n\ 
there sewing in her lap; she sat int. 
ner of the settle and her hands were; 
The black bandage remained 
eyes. x 
“First it was a week,” she 
ingly. ‘‘Then another week 
week, and now yet another wee 
“T have a feeling that next 
be different.’’ Betsey spoke in t 
voice of one determined to he ¢ 
“T have no such feeling,” ar 
“T feel that he will come and 
come and that I will sit and 
it was only something in the 
“T will read to you,” offered 
“T know the Bible from 
end,” declared Tilly. “I h 
every day since I was little. ] 
lieve it is meant that we shall get < 
it. And the hymn book, that I no 
know but I can say it and sing it fre | 
beginning to the doxology, both G 
and English. And the Martyr Book } 
I know too. I know all about hoy} 
were persecuted and driven out and st 
prison and beheaded. I know ho 
the brethren was burned with an iro 
cannot catch me on the Martyr Boo 
the almanac—that I know also.” 
“We could sing,” suggested Betsey | 
voice had a heartbroken quality. Hei 
was breaking. ry 
“Sing!” mocked Tilly. “Sing! V 
am blind!”’ : ae | 
The clock ticked on and on, baa 
steadily, silently upon the earth, a 
upon the roof of the porch, noisily th | 
the tin spouting. Another sort of r| 
quietly from Betsey’s eyes upon the } 
quilt. Tilly did not ery; the const! 
physical agony was too keen. 
“Tf I could only do something for ) 
| 


mourned Betsey in her heart. 

“You can do something for me 
will,” said Tilly, as though she cot| 
into Betsey’s heart. 

“What can I do for you?” asked || 
eagerly. 

“There’s a book in this house, 
Tilly. “‘The doctor left it the first t 
guess he forgot it. When he said . 
have my eyes tied shut I looked qui)! 
it. I could not read the reading, bu’ | 
the picture. It was a picture of | 
woman kneeling, and a sword was pi| 
at her and a man was standing with | 
over her. Her back was: bare ar| 
breast was bare. I must know wha| 
pened to that old woman. Will you1! 
Tilly’s wheedling voice besought, pl: 
she knew but too well how muc| 
asked—“ will you not read me that) 


Betsey?”’ 
“Where is the book?” asked Bets’ 
gain time. 
“Hidden in the upstairs,” con! 


Tilly. “Ihid it. Iwas afraid he wou 
for it. I hid it first in the churn, then 
ried it in the upstairs.” 

“He did ask for it,’’ said Betsey. | 
said did I see such a book laying rou 
told him no.” 

“T heard you,” acknowledged Tilly 
was before I took it to the upstairs. — 
then sitting on it. Will you read mi 
book, Betsey?” 

“T cannot,” wept Betsey. “Anythir 
T’ll do for you. But that is the w 
book.” os | 

“You will not find out what beca' 
that poor old woman with the sword] 
ing at her and the whip coming dov 
her?” Tilly’s voice was hard. pf 

“No,” wailed Betsey. “I cannot. ] 
resist temptations such as this that 
given strength. We have done our du 
our lives; let us not now break our’ 
when we are old.” | 

The rain fell soddenly, the tears of 
sey fell steadily, Tilly sat motionless 
blind on the settle. ot) 

“The cat is getting all the time 4 
said Betsey, achieving a brief co: 

There was no reply. me) 

“But the dog gets a little thinner 
that he goes so often out rabbit chasin{ 
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(here was no answer. 

‘Sister,’ said Betsey, ‘“won’t you talk 
tcme?”’ : 

‘I have nothing to talk about,” said 
Tly. ‘Dogs, cats, rabbits, baking, rain— 
hw sick I am of all these subjects. I would 
lis something new to talk about. I 
wald like to know what became of that 
por old woman with the sword pointing at 
he and the whip held over her. I would 
li: to talk about her.” 

| It’s a book of the world’s people,” said 
Bsey. She buried her face in the starry 
aut. “TI eannot! I cannot!” 
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HE sun rose at six o’clock and its earliest 

yeam, shining in the face of Betsey, 
w<xe her from sleep and to the conscious- 
nes of a leaden heart. It was Sunday, and 
alher life until a few weeks ago she had 
wiened cheerfully on Sunday. She en- 
joed the rest from labor, she loved to go 
toneeting, she loved all the day’s peace 
ar opportunity for meditation. The meet- 
imiouse stood across the road and there 
hg never been a rain so heavy or a snow so 
deo that attendance was impossible. A 
fe| times there had been no one else there 
bu William Hershey, and once even Wil- 
lig. had not been able to get through the 
dgts on the mountain road, but the sisters 
néer missed. 

|etsey waked now with no sénse of peace 
orissuranee. She repressed a groan as, 
tuning, she looked at the bandaged head 
orthe pillow beside her. Six weeks had 
pased since the doctor’s first visit, but 
Tiy’s eyes were still useless. She slept 
qu:tly and her mouth below the black 
clth was not unhappy. The blind are said 
toesign themselves more quickly than the 
de’; perhaps Tilly had resigned herself. 
Other fate still hanging in the balance, she 
mj have felt hope. 

jetsey had not only her acute and tender 
aniety about her sister to trouble her; she 
ha a sin to remember and a cruel penance 
took forward to. She had committed an 
ofinse and this morning she meant to con- 
fes it in meeting. 

I can be a sinner,” said she, weeping. 
“Jit a hypocrite I cannot be. I cannot 
lo¢: them any more in the eye over there.”’ 

lipping carefully from bed, she went 
abut her work. Tilly slept late, and it was 
wé that she did so; her cruel hours of 
co;cious darkness were that much shorter. 
Besey opened the kitchen shutters and let 
ine horizontal sunshine; then she shook 
don the fire, and slipping into her work- 
injjacket, took her milk pail on her arm. 
Ti morning was not cold; the day which 
ha dawned was to be like a day of May 
droped accidentally into March. Tulips 
an hyacinths were pushing up through the 
sojof the garden, buds were swelling, the 
wedland back of the house had begun to 
hg2 a look of misty purple as the twigs 
an little branches changed color. Spring 
ha always meant a foretaste of heaven to 
Besey. How strange it was to have an 
aeng heart! 

lilly slept on and on. Betsey prepared 
thibreakfast, and still she had not come. 
Sh stole upstairs and looked at her, and 
rezzed after a moment of panic that she 
wa asleep and not dead. 

ushing the breakfast to the back of the 
stce, she sat down with her Bible. But 
sheould not read. The Book lay strangely 
injer hand, the words looked unnatural, 
thre was no sense of comfort from touch 
or ght. 

i£ nine o’clock, when Tilly had not 
waed, Betsey stole to the room once more 
an|got her Sunday dress, and returning to 
thekitchen, put it on. The devil tempted 

eito make an excuse of Tilly’s blindness 
to ;ay at home, but she resisted him. He 
seeied to whisper in her ear; she saw his 
sme, his horns, his cloven hoofs. 
_ Don’tgothis morning,” headvised. “Go 
ne} Sunday. This morning the meeting 
ilbe large. William Hershey will be there 
it all his family; you don’t wish those 
itt: children to hear you make confession. 
lér Nunnemacher will be there, and you 
a} always stood well before him. Perhaps 
e? Sunday he will have to go else- 
ig The Stauffer sisters will be there— 
hix how astonished they will be! And 
héLindakugels and the Herrs and the 
chffers—all will be amazed. Wait, Bet- 
ey, wait!” 
No,” said Betsey aloud to the empty 
. “Tl not wait. I’ll leave my poor 
,,to find her way down, but I’ll not 
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Walking to the foot of the stairs, she | 


called up to Tilly. 
“Tt’s time for me to go to meeting, 


sister. Can you eat your breakfast alone, 


do you think? It’s everything ready.” 

“Yes,” answered Tilly. “Or perhaps I 
will lay till you come back.” 

“Yes, well,” said Betsey. ‘You can call 
the dog to you.” 

Betsey shuddered—she had told a lie; it 
was not quite time to go; only William 
Hershey had driven up to the meeting- 
house, and he came early to make the fire. 
But she dared not wait. 

On the porch she lingered and breathed 
in the sweet air. If she could only breathe 
enough, perhaps she could ease her heart. 
But contemplation of Nature could not 
heal sin; that was certain as the sin itself. 
She went slowly down the path to the gate, 
and across the road and into the meeting- 
house. 

William Hershey was putting coal into 
thestove; Mary Hershey sat with her baby 
in her arms; little Amos and little David 
walked sedately about. 

“Good morning,’ said William. ‘How 
are you, Betsey, and how is poor Tilly? We 
are coming soon to see you.” 

“She’s not good,” answered Betsey, se- 
lecting a seat. 

She did not smile at the children or an- 
swer William’s announcement of his visit; 
she merely turned her face to the wall and 
sat motionless. Her black bonnet hid her 
eyes, her stout shoulders were bent, her 
woe was so apparent that the members en- 
tering happily from the morning sunshine 
were cast down. Was poor Tilly, indeed, 
doomed to blindness? 

Elder Nunnemacher did not come and 
William Hershey preached a short sermon. 
He selected his subject for the benefit of 
Betsey, pointing to the joys of heaven as a 
reward for the sufferings of earth, not 
dreaming that Betsey believed herself shut 
out of heaven. Her heart sank lower and 
lower, her lips trembled, she could scarcely 
restrain herself from crying out. She knew 
that everybody was looking at her and feel- 
ing sorry for her, and the devil tempted her 
again through self-pity. 

“You have nobody in the world but 
Tilly. You’re not rich. You have no hus- 
band and no children. Life has cheated 
you. Take what pleasure you can. Show 
pee spirit. Don’t make a fool of your- 
self.” 

“T will make confession,” said Betsey in 
her soul. 

“Wait till after the hymn, anyhow,’ ad- 
vised the devil. 

“No,” said Betsey. As William finished 
she rose slowly. “I have something to 
say,” she announced in a muffled tone. 

In the silence which followed Betsey 
looked at the floor. The Shindledeckers 
never spoke in meeting; they never spoke 
to anyone who did not first speak to them; 
they almost never went from home and 
they never willingly admitted strangers to 
their house. There was, their friends be- 
lieved, no one in the world so shy. And 
here was Betsey on her feet. All sorts of 
wild notions flew through their astonished 
minds. Was Tilly dead and had Betsey lost 
her mind? 

“T must confess my sins,’’ said Betsey in 
a stronger tone. ‘I have done wrong. I 
have done what is forbidden among us. 
I have read a worldly book. It’s a large 
book with pictures, called The Courier of 
the Czar.’’ The Courier of the Czar was 
only a secondary title; upon the real name, 
Michael Strogoff, Betsey did not dare to 
venture; as it was, she pronounced “‘Czar’’ 
in two syllables, the first K. ‘It was called 
The Courier of the K-zar.” 

Betsey was heard not with disapproval 
but with stupefaction; her audience did 
not understand what she meant. ‘They 
knew the Bible and the hymnal, and some 
of them knew the Martyr Book; but they 
knew no other literature. They did not 
know the word “courier”? nor the word 
“K-zar.”’ 

Betsey saw their stupefaction. 

‘“A courier is a messenger,” she ex- 
plained. ‘‘He is one that carries messages 
and goes on errands. A K-~zar is a king.” 

Still all the Hersheys and Erlenbaughs 
and Stauffers looked at her blankly. 

“Tt’sastory,’’ went on Betsey. ‘““Wehave 
stories in the Bible and stories in the 
Martyr Book. But we know all the stories 
in the Bible and the Martyr Book by heart. 
This is a new story. This man is to carry a 
message for the K-zar to his brother, who 
is in a city with enemies all round it. He 
must go three thousand miles through 
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enemies and forests and across great rivers. 
The Susquehanna is nothing to those rivers. 
A wicked man, Ivan, catches him; and in 
order to make him tell who he is he takes 
his mother and puts a sword in front of her 
and is going to whip her, and when she 
shrinks from the whip the sword will pierce 
her. That is what Ivan does. It’s like you 
read in the Martyr Book when they burned 
the people and drowned them. Then when 
this courier defended his poor mother this 
Ivan burned his eyes with a hot sword and 
made him blind.” Betsey’s tongue failed 
her on this word; she repeated it, and her 
effort produced a prolonged and tragic 
sound—‘“‘b-l-i-n-d!’’ 

“But he went on and on, and a young 
girl helped him. They find a good young 
man who is their friend, and this Ivan has 
had him buried in the sand up to his neck 
and the birds get after him and he dies. 
They come at last to the place where he is 
to give his message to the brother of the 
K-zar and they are floating on an iceberg 
down the river, and there are springs of 
something like coal oil near the river, and 
it is on fire, and they are floating on the ice 
in the midst of the fire.” 

Stupefaction continued, but it was now 
not the stupefaction of amazement but of 
enchantment. Betsey told her story well, 
and every eye was fixed upon her; every 
pair of lungs was either full of air or empty 
of air; inhalation and exhalation had 
ceased. Betsey, alas, ceased also. 

“That’s as far as I have gone,” she said, 
as if exhausted. ‘“‘But I’m going to finish 
this book. I’m going to finish it this after- 
noon, on the Sabbath, whether or no.” 

Now eye met eye, color came back into 
pale cheeks. The prevailing expression was 
one of excitement touched with horror. 
Betsey remained standing; she seemed 
about to leave; as though, willing to bear 
the consequences of her crime, she would 
excommunicate herself and depart. Only 
William Hershey seemed to be able to 
reason. He rose slowly, his gentle bearded 
face turned toward Betsey. Were there 
tears in William Hershey’s eyes? 

“Betsey,” he asked slowly, ‘““do you do 
this for your poor sister?” 

Betsey seized the back of the bench be- 
fore her. She looked smitten, as he looks 
the secret of whose heart is discovered. 

“Don’t blame Tilly,” she said. ‘“‘The 
doctor says she must be yet for a long time 
in the dark. She knows the Bible and the 
Martyr Book and the hymns, and now her 
mind has to work all the time on itself.” 

“You're reading this to her?” 

“T’m reading it aloud,” said Betsey stub- 
bornly. “‘If she listens I cannot help it.” 

“Sit down,” bade William gently and 
ecommandingly. “It is here something that 
this sister must decide. She must do what 
she thinks is right. Let us sing Number 
Thirty-seven.” 

But Betsey was not through. 

“T like this reading,” she declared wildly. 
“T don’t feel wicked in my sin. It makes 
me feel good; it sort of clears out my soul. 
I would rather read than quilt. And we 
have fifty-eight guilts. Many times Tilly 
and I wept over the poor martyrs; why 
should we not weep over these poor others? 
Our forefathers fought with wolves where 
this meetinghouse now stands. The Her- 
sheys were in it, I’ll bet, and the Stauffers 
and the Erlenbaughs—all had to fight with 
wolves and Indians. I forgot to say that 
when this poor courier of the K-zar and the 
young girl were floating down the fiery 
river the wolves got after them. They HY 

William Hershey was alarmed; he feared 
for Betsey’s reason. He started Hymn 
Number Thirty-seven. 
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HE stewed chicken and the mashed 

potatoes and dried corn and slaw and 
cherry pie which composed the Shindle- 
decker dinner were consumed and all evi- 
dences of the meal removed. The cat lay 
on his chair; he slept, then woke and 
looked about, then slept again. Betsey 
went to the porch to hang up the dish 
towels and the dog came back with her. He 
had an expectant air, and when he lay 
down he did not rest his head on his paws, 
but kept it high. Below her black bandage 
Tilly’s mouth looked happy. Betsey was 
pale, but she too looked happy. ‘Tilly’s 
head turned, following her sister as though 
she could see. She looked impatient. 

Betsey opened the door of the kitchen cup- 
board and got out abook. The doctor knew 
now where his book was, and he had prom- 
ised Tilly to bring her others by the same 
author. One was called From the Earth 


to the Moon, another Twenty Thousz} 
Leagues Under the Sea. But Tilly ky, 
there was no book like this in the wo), 
She meant to ask Betsey to read it age 
and perhaps again. Her necessity knew} 
consideration for others; she would ts 
all the blame for Betsey’s sin, if there wi 
blame; but Betsey must read. = | 

“T’m ready,” she said. The smile on] 
face was beatific. 4 

Betsey opened the book. Forsa 
of the unities, the author had brou 
villainous Ivan into the foregrou 
narrative. Himself disguised as 
rier of the Czar, he had entered the 
city and was about to betray it. U 
in a room of the grand duke’s palace 
ing escaped the burning river, cam 
courier led by his faithful maiden. 
ror, Betsey laid the book upon her | 

“Now everything is at an e 
warned her sister. ‘Remember, he e: 
see, and here is this wicked Ivan, 
see. What canhedo?” Her face. 
“You must be prepared, sister.” — 

Tilly elasped her hands. ; 

““Goon,’’she commanded. “Iam 

Betsey’s eyes traveled down the | 

“Oh, sister!’’ she cried sharply. — 

“What is it?’”’ asked Tilly. 

“Oh, listen!’ 

“Go on!” said Tilly. 

“‘*Tvan uttered a cry,’” read 
“*A sudden light flashed across hi 
“He sees!’’ he exclaimed. “He sees! 
like a wild beast trying to retreat 
den, step by step, he drew back tot 
of the room.’” 7 

“He’s not blind, then?” gasped ' 
“But it said he was blind!” ‘ 

Betsey read on. 

““«Stabbed to the heart, the 
Ivan fell.’” 

“But how 4 ne 

Betsey lifted her hand for silence. H 
were medical words she could not pi 
nounce, but she could give the blessed sen 
of what she saw. a, 

“Listen once!” she cried. ya tale 
held the hot sword before his eyes, Tilly, | 
was crying to think of his poor mother ar 
his tears saved his eyesight.” =) 

“Oh, I am thankful to God,” said Till 
“Oh, read that part again, dear sister.” 

Betsey looked out the window; s| 
needed, suddenly, a wider view than sl 
could get across the kitchen, broad as 
was. She looked out the window to t) 
east, then out the window to the west. SI 
rose and walked first to the one, then to t) 
other. i 

“Oh, do read it again!” cried Till 
“Just once, sister. J’ll ask for no moi 
Oh, please!” 

Betsey gazed out as though at sor 
strange phenomenon. There was a tru 
strange phenomenon to be seen. 

“Oh, I would like to hear it again 
begged Tilly. When Betsey did not answ 
she was terrified. “Why don’t you spe: 
to me, Betsey?” 

Another person spoke for Betsey. T! 
door opened and the two Stauffer siste 
came in. They were about the same age: 
the Shindledeckers; and like them, one wi 
tall and stout and the other tall and thi 
From under their black bonnets they looke 
out, at once eager and guilty and excited. 

“We came ”’ began one, and looke 
at her sister. 

“We came to see how that fine man ge 
through,” said the sister. ‘‘We came to sé 
if he is yet alive. It is surely no sin!” — 

Betsey stood looking at them and the 
out the window. Tilly was utterly bewil 
dered; she sat turning her bandaged fac 
toward them helplessly. “7 

“Spare your wraps,” invited oa t 
pleasantly. She looked across the fields’ 
the south and saw Eleazar Herr approa 
ing with his long stride, and down the roa 
to the east and saw six Erlenbaughs wall 
ing in procession, and up the road to th 
west and saw William Hershey’s hea 
laden buggy. If she was not misté 
Mary was in it, and the baby and the li 
boys. ae he 

Her heart swelled; William’s approacl 
removed her last lingering sense of wr 
doing. It had been delightful to have 
hang upon her words; it had been tl 
to hold the Improved New Mennoni 
gregation spellbound; now she wo 
both pleasures in one. She would 
these people sad and then how hap 
muscles of her arms tingled as thou 


> 


beginning.” 
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HUMBUG 
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['» proprietor of the What Cheer House 
dhe legal light of Saleratus, together 
-rSpangle Carter, were followed by half 
‘o-n citizens of the camp on their inspec- 
nip. The group lined up around the pen 
ein the two hogs were training up for 
» orious Fourth. ’ 
“at white hog over there looks heavier 
unhe black one. Seems like he’s gobbled 
mre feed than the other one.” Spangle 
rt’ pointed to the black hog. ‘That 
> loks worried about something. Worry 
1¢a hog down just like it does a human.” 
tas here that the onlookers witnessed 
» the wonders of Nature. The black 
y ‘runted and then in a complaining 
o he explained his lack of progress: 
g) enough to eat. What I need most is 
rae.” 
tM) eyes of the crowd bulged with 
kaa and a shadow of fear lay in 
ok of two or three heavy drinkers. 
dise Eye stated that he’d be danged. 
las immediately silenced by Cash 
dird. 
‘Yhat I need is a five-mile walk up the 
il rery night,” the black hog continued. 
lyiealth is failing and I’ll be skin and 
ve in another week unless I get some 
roe. Let me walk five miles uphill 
Mnight, so it will be easy comin’ back, 
i /] make a hog of myself in no time.” 
4<7, singly and collectively, every mem- 
-( the audience told his companions 
tie’d be danged, hornswoggled, ding- 
t¢ or worse. 
‘ithe excited group, Spangle Carter 
néremained cool. He stated that he 
i! be a son of a gun if he thought there 
s i1other talkin’ hog outside of the one 


th farm owned by the King of Spain. . 


“‘Jere’s lots of talkin’ parrots and talkin’ 
k¢ws, and the Australian bullfrog has 
ninown to talk; but a talkin’ hog don’t 
nénore than once or twice in a century.” 
Ja. Stoddard, Horse Eye, and soon 
erall of Saleratus realized that they 
ag one of Nature’s marvels. The space 
ail the hogpen was crowded until even- 
, \1t fatigue seemed to have fallen on 
kick hog and he lay in the mud silent 
1 jert. 

\tsix o’clock he moaned heavily and 
n| ‘I’ve got to have some exercise. 
yi here with so many people lookin’ 
mis ruinin’ my health.” . 
(rh talking hog had used his. voice 
iir Saleratus realized that here was 
pizious animal that needed to be 
med in his craving for an uphill walk. 
‘Orsuardians were appointed, and in 
opny with these two men the black 
r jarted on his five-mile walk up the 
il,anjoying at once the comparative 
tte and the exercise he craved. 
synidnight Spangle Carter and two or 
egyther authorities on natural history 
Baxtncod the wondering crowd in the 
»; the What Cheer House that no 
‘ac had been perpetrated. 

“Te King of Spain took his hog and 
né him loose with a drove of ordinary 
‘$,.nd in a little while some of the com- 
n ogs were speakin’ a little Spanish,” 
une Carter explained. ‘It wouldn’t 
pre me if that white hog out there had 
ke up a few words from his pardner. 
wiong have they been penned up 
eter?” 

‘Gin’ on three weeks.” Horse Eye 
ie out a ponderous stem-winding 
clas if to check up the time that the 
igs had been associated. “It’s dang 
r jme them fellers were back with that 
vin’ marvel. They’ve been gone 
eours now.” 

prehension increased with the flight 
in. The living marvel failed to return! 
écort came back to Saleratus shortly 
taidnight minus the black hog, but 
lyincoherent with a wild story of a 


-). 
¥ walked that feller five miles and he 
efynce said a word, and then all of a 
de the next thing I see was the shootin’ 
a gun stickin’ in my face. A couple 
alots got our talkin’ hog! One of ’em 
id¢ square into the woods with him, 
we could hear, whilst the other kept 
a@ Jim waitin’ there in front of his 
. He kept us there nearly an hour 
en he launched us back along the 


n out the camp!” 
a posse rounded up!” 
e Eye was eager for action. 


“It’s too late now.” Cash Stoddard’s 
cooler judgment prevailed. ‘Whoever kid- 
naped that hog is lost in the gulch by this 
time.” 

The kidnapers were far from being lost in 
the gulch. 

At dawn the talking hog, carefully 
sacked, but wriggling in his burlap shroud, 
was lifted down from the back of the trail- 
hardened Solo. The unloading process was 
accomplished in Humbug at the shack oc- 
cupied by Venus, the Digger Indian squaw, 
whose domicile was safe from all casual 
intruders. Judge Sherwood and Buck Starr 
carried the sacked prize into the residence 
of Venus and five minutes later they were 
back in the blue tent. While Solo, rang- 
ing free once more, occupied himself with 
a patch of tender green grass, Judge Sher- 
wood and Buck Starr pledged each other 
with brimming glasses of liquor. 

“Buck, so far so good!” 

Buck Starr lifted his glass. 

“Here’s to Spangle Carter! Judge, the 
way the cards have dropped, it looks like 
we got a mighty good hand to draw to.” 

“Here’s to the dang Spangle!” The 
judge ingulfed his liquor. ‘‘We got an ace 
and I’ll bet my pile on a pair with Spangle 
dealin’ the cards.”’ 

In Saleratus, true to his trust, Spangle 
was dealing the cards. In a group which 
had gathered for the morning inspection of 


the remaining white hog Spangle attempted j 


to direct suspicion for the disappearance of 
the black one toward the roving Chinese 
whose camp spotted the placer country. 

“Nobody loves pork as well as the 
Chinamen. They’re mighty tricky rascals.” 

Here, to bereaved Saleratus, appeared 
the second wonder of Nature. The white 
hog began to speak. The marvel’s words 
were a contradiction of Spangle’s Chinese 
theory. 

“The Chinks didn’t steal my pardner. 
I feel it in my bones. I dreamed that the 
Humbug gang stole my pardner to feed to 
their pet bear.” 

Sure enough, the white hog had picked 
up the rudiments of English from his 
talented and kidnaped companion! Wonder 
deepened in the eyes of the white hog’s 
auditors and every man’s voice was hushed. 

“TI wish that they had taken me instead 
of old Blackie. I’m hell on bears. I can 
lick any bear in the world. I’d like to get 
a chance at that Humbug bear.” 

A new idea was born in the minds of the 
Saleratus hog inspectors. Cassius Pike 
Stoddard subjected the white hog to a 
respectful question. 

“Are you dead sure you can lick that 
Humbug bear?” 

“T know I can lick him.” The white hog 
was positive on the subject. 
any bear in the world.” 

Cash Stoddard took off his hat and 
bowed to the deep-voiced white hog. 

““My respects to you. Watch your health 
mighty close, because you’re elected to 
carry the battle flag for this camp clear 
across the dark and bloody battle ground 
to victory.” 

The white hog had a streak of modesty 
in his make-up. 

“Tl do the best I can,’”’ he announced. 
“T got to sleep now. That’s the way I train 
for a bear fight.” 

The challenge for the fight reached Hum- 
bug at noon, and Humbug’s acceptance 
was received by the leaders of Saleratus 
before the supper hour. A condition of the 
acceptance was that the outcome of the 
fight should settle the location of the Fourth 
of July celebration. 

The neutral midway camp of Hepsidam 
had been nominated as the scene of the 
fight, and now Humbug specified that the 
celebration of the glorious Fourth in which 
all of the local camps might be expected to 
participate should be held either in Sale- 
ratus or Humbug, depending on whose 
champion won the fight. These conditions 
were set forth over the signatures of Buck 
Starr and Judge Sherwood. 

A day later Cash Stoddard and Horse 
Eye, of Saleratus, met Buck Starr and 
Judge Sherwood in the neutral territory of 
Hepsidam and the details of the battle 
were arranged. The fight was to be held on 
the morning of July Fourth. It was to be 
staged in a twenty-foot stockade, opening 
from which two pens were to be built, one 
for Romeo, the loving bear, the other for the 
deep-voiced white hog. Willing hands 
rushed the construction of the arena and it 
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Ipswich Hosiery is made 
for Men, Women and 
Children in styles that 
range in price from 25c 
to $1.85. 


One dollar a pair 


EN all the dainty new colors of Ipswich 
De Luxe Hosiery are spread out before you 
on the counter it is rather difficult to decide which 


to choose. 


Fortunately, though, you can select as many as 
you need without being extravagant. One dollar 
a pair is the regular price for these beautiful pure 
silk and fibre stockings, everywhere. You can buy 
a whole season's supply of Ipswich De Luxe Hosiery 
for what it would cost to get only a skimpy assort- 


ment of the new colors in more expensive stockings. 


You will probably find Ipswich De Luxe Hosiery 
wherever you buy stockings. If not we shall be glad 
to send you a sample pair. 


IPSWICH 2% HOSIERY 


IPSWICH MILLS, 


Ipswich, Mass. 
LAWRENCE & CO. 
Sole Selling Agents 
Boston, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 


Philadelphia, San Francisco, London, Eng. 


IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Mass. 


I enclose one dollar for a sample pair of De Luxe 
Stockings 


Name 


Address =" 


Hosiery Size Color 
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A New, Fresh Note 


In Summer Shirts 


The Emery Pe ve: 


THE SATURDAY 


an imported fabric 


OFT, shimmering, lustrous 

... the silken trimness of the 
Silkoweave appeals to particular 
men. 

At the Beaches or the Country 
Clubs, wherever men of fashion 
are, the Emery Silkoweave will 
be found. 

Richly textured, smartly tai- 
lored ... itisnotably uncommon. 

Comes in white, tan, grey, blue 
and peach. 

Cool, crisp colors, just lively 
enough for summer yet so quietly 
toned and delicately tinted as to 
be in perfect taste. 

The handsome colors are clear 
and unfading. The lustrous fin- 
ish permanent. 

Has the texture, the rich, soft 
lustre, the smooth silken feel of 
silk. But it lasts longer because 


its fabric is more durable. 

You will want plenty of these 
cool, comfortable shirts to see 
you through the summer. You 
can get either the neckband style 
or collar attached, for the low 
price of $3.50. 

Other Emery shirts in silks, 
broadcloths, checks, piques, and 
other fabrics, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, 
$3.50 and up, notable for their 
good taste, fit and finish. 

Ask for the new Emery Silko- 
weave—at better class shops. Or 
we will see that you are served 
promptly, on receipt of money 
order and name of your dealer. 
Give neckband size and sleeve 
length. 

Address W. M. Steppacher & 
Bro., Inc., Makers of Emery Shirts, 
Philadelphia. 


Shirts 
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was ready for the final act on the afternoon 
of July third. 

News had spread through Relief Hill, 
Lousy Level, Jerico, Devil Cafion, Gitup- 
andgit, Gomorrah and Kanaka Creek, and 
eager pleasure seekers thronged Hepsi- 
dam before the stockade had been finished. 
Relays of pack horses coming up from 
Sacramento managed to keep the whisky 
supply equal to the demand, and midnight 
ushered in the Fourth with a roaring 
tempest of impatient humanity which bade 
fair to banish forever the peace that had 
reigned in the California hills. 

Escorted by a hundred citizens of Hum- 
bug, the loving bear was ushered into his 
pen against one side of the arena at six 
o’clock. He had been on the night trail for 
three hours, herded by Venus and Bullion 
Bill, and his temper was none too good. 

From Saleratus half an hour later came 
a cheering delegation in whose midst, car- 
ried on a litter so as to conserve his strength, 
traveled the conquering white hog. The 
white hog had refrained from conversation 
throughout the trip, and when he was 
lifted down from the litter and urged into 
his waiting quarters beside the arena his 
sole comment was a series of grunts which 
his followers interpreted as savage expres- 
sions of impatience for the fray. 

A Saleratus partisan yelled across the 
open arena to the Humbug gang, “Fetch 
on your bear and bid him good-by!” 

Spangle Carter, marching with the Sale- 
ratus crew, edged through the crowd until 
he encountered Buck Starr and Judge 
Sherwood. A sudden fear had come to his 
mind. “‘How do you know the bear will 
fight?’’ He whispered the question to his 
two Humbug friends. 

Judge Sherwood smiled his reassurance. 

“There ain’t no question about Romeo. 
He’s mighty savage right now. We been 
trainin’ him up. Like as not his lovin’ 
nature is spoiled for life.” 

For thirty minutes preceding the battle 
extravagant claims had been backed by 
betting which involved all the crowd’s 
portable valuables. Neutral Hepsidam 
stakeholders guarded more wagered gold 
dust and nuggets and slugs and coin than 
the local placer ground had ever held. 

A volley of pistol shots quieted the 
crowd. On a flag-draped platform Cassius 
Pike Stoddard, wearing a plug hat, lifted 
his hand for silence. His speech was brief: 

“The talking hog of Saleratus will meet 
the loving bear of Humbug in mortal com- 
bat. The fight begins when I fire this 
pistol. If the bear wins, which he won’t, 
we celebrate the glorious Fourth in Hum- 
bug. If the talking hog of Saleratus is 
victorious, which he will be, the celebration 
will be held in Saleratus.” 

Cassius Pike Stoddard bowed to Judge 
Sherwood, who stood beside him. The 
judge accepted the conditions and in a loud 
tone of voice he spoke for Humbug. 

“The bet goes as it lays, and three 
cheers for the Red, White and Blue!” 

The cheering wakened the somnolent 
white hog in his pen and the pistol shot 
which followed startled him out of his 
lethargy. He got to his feet and noted that 
a door had opened in his pen. He trotted 
through this exit and kept going ahead, 
minding his own business, until halfway 
across the open arena he was confronted by 
a growling black bear. He felt a sudden 
instinctive dislike for black bears and this 
dislike became something akin to hatred 
a moment later. The bear had slapped 
him. The thing to do was to get out of the 
bear’s way. He altered his course and 
trotted to the left. He was again con- 
fronted by the black bear. 

Romeo, the loving champion of Humbug, 
was in no frame of mind to be pestered by 
strange grunting animals. He hauled off 
and knocked the white hog against the 
pickets of the stockade with a violence 
which bade fair to wreck the structure. 
The white hog, deeply insulted now, got to 
his feet and squealed his dismay in a tone 
of cowardice which brought a black fore- 
boding to the Saleratus crew. His squeals 
were suddenly interrupted. Romeo, the 
loving bear, had gathered him into a vio- 
lent embrace from which an instant later 
he was repulsed with a battering swipe that 
ended his career as a combatant. 

The crowd about the arena was quiet for 
a full minute, and then when the result of 
the battle was realized a cheering crew of 
Humbug victors began the mad rush to- 
ward the winning camp. Cassius Pike 
Stoddard consigned the battered white hog 
to a group of Mexicans which had followed 
up from Saleratus. 


- yelled. | 


June ? 


“Listen close for his last words, ij, 
the donor ordered. “If he shows $ 
bein’ able to hear, tell the coward 
think of him.” 

The lawyer’s sulphurous statem) 
what he thought of the white hog wa, 
rupted by a minor commotion create’ 
temporarily unsuccessful attempt of 
the Digger squaw, to subdue the H, 
champion. Still drunk with the | 
battle, Romeo had upset his chapero| 
flight of somersaults. Not until ¢. 
minating Venus had pounded Roms; 
the nose with a broken picket out 
arena fence did he regain his norma], 
nature and consent to begin a doeile ; 
to Humbug. 

It was noon when the riotous ty, 
patriots arrived in Humbug to beg) 
celebration of the glorious Fourth, 

“We got some roast sheep and }| 
some pigeon pie and we got baked) 
and dried apples,” Judge Sherwo 
nounced, acting as host. He boy 
Marie Paree and Jim Forsythe an¢’ 
Stoddard and to all the other pro) 
citizens of the defeated town whi 
seated at his right along the rude tab 
side the blue tent. | 

“Me and the citizens of Humb| 
here the judge bowed to Buckley Ste. 
Bullion Bill Sully, Spangle Carte 
Venus, seated at his left—‘“‘would 
ourselves and bust the bank to proy} 
delicacies of London and Paris for 0}. 
come guests, but it ain’t no use. A) 
welcome is in our hearts, but the m_ 
can do in the culinary line is to of 
leadin’ citizens of Saleratus the ]| 
roast quail ever found in California, | 
judge bowed again to Jim Forsytl 
Cassius Pike Stoddard, and then 
toward the outdoor kitchen back | 
blue tent. ‘‘Fetch on the big quai 


| 


At his command four sturdy min) 
peared around the corner of the bh. 
bearing aloft a plank platform fiy 
long and half as wide. In the center’ 
platform, propped up by various - 
and timbers and stays, was the mai 
quail, concealed as yet from the gaze | 
prominent guests. The quail beare| 
ried their burden to the head of th’ 
and lowered it so that the quail cc 
seen. 

It was a four-legged quail! Its 
was that of roast pork and its c 
were that of the kidnaped talking hi 
had craved exercise on the uphill tra 
Saleratus. 

The lost black hog had been four’ 

Cassius Pike Stoddard, noticeal 
bered by a sudden idea, looked « 
across the table at Spangle Carter. | 

“T’m a double-dashed son of a: 
the Saleratus lawyer began, and t] 
words were interrupted by the grun) 
the roast hog. Spellbound for a m_ 
the Saleratus guest gazed at the inc’ 
spectacle before him. 

Marie Paree screamed. Hors| 
turned to her, abandoning the el: 
courtliness of his normal address. | 

“Shut up! Listen to what the’ 
becued hog is sayin’.” 

The roast hog was orating: “*‘W 
the course of human events, it bi 
necessary for one people to dissol’ 
political bands which have connectei 
with another they should 1 
the causes which impel them to thes, 
tion.’”’ The orating hog coughed gent! 
departed from the Declaration of In 
dence. Heswung into local vernacula 
far as Saleratus and Humbug is econ: 
there ain’t going to be no sepa’ 
United we stand, divided we fall, so | 
eagle scream !”’ . 

There was silence for a minute an’ 
a wild tumult of laughter exploded it! 
hills. Cassius Pike Stoddard, the | 
Saleratus victim, roared a message 
the table at Spangle Carter. 

“Bat, drink and be merry, you lit 
of a gun! As soon as this banquet 
ished I aim to start a drinkin’ bee | 
one humbug of a hornswogglin’ | 
playin’ ventriloquist ain’t lost his ve 
sundown I’m a Chink!” 

High above the cyclonic mirth so 
the vibrant braying of Solo, the lat 
jackass of Humbug Gulch. The Sal 
citizens grinned at their Humbug con 
and Cash Stoddard made his keynot 
fession: ‘‘I don’t understand these t 
hogs, but me and that other jackass 
the same language.” a 

The glorious Fourth in Humbug Ju 
its name. 
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TRUNK AND DISORDERLY 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Pienice spent a restless night. At six in 
je morning he received a visitor in the 
prson of the night-shirted Alley Squibb. 
breseeing opposition, Mr. Squibb entered 
je room talking. His smooth, unctuous 
ines hypnotized Mr. Smith; and when, 
jss than an hour later, that lopsided gen- 
man departed for his day’s labors, he had 
}t with Mr. Squibb one of the keys to the 
tank wherein reposed Simeon Broughton’s 
sord. Somehow, handing over a key to 
fe shiny new trunk seemed better than 
<livering the sword. 

It was an apprehensive and worried little 
jan who staggered to work that morning. 
j2 was in a ferment of alarm lest some- 
ving go wrong; yet figure as he might, he 
<uld not see where there was a flaw in the 
jogram as outlined by Mr. Squibb. He 
dasted Alley implicitly. 

\As a matter of fact Alley Squibb was a 
catleman of very fluid conscience; but as 
jhappened, on this particular occasion he 
yis playing more or less fairly with his 
tnporary partner. 

True, there were a few faint discrepancies 
iitween his story and the facts of the case, 
lit they were immaterial so far as Picnic 
ys concerned. 

\One of the discrepancies was that Alley 
kd overstated his finances by precisely 
‘e hundred dollars. Also he had exag- 
g-ated the price which the Bessemer peo- 
pb: were willing to pay. The facts of the 
timsaction, as he proposed to negotiate 
ijwere these: He was to buy the merry-go- 
rind for five hundred dollars—Picnic’s 
fie hundred. He had arranged to sell it for 
fieen hundred. Seven hundred and fifty 
ao that was to be given to Picnic. He 
rilized that two hundred and fifty dollars 
pofit in cash would look much bigger to 
}-. Smith than the prospect of five hun- 
dexd. The remaining seven hundred and 
fiy was destined for the capacious pockets 
oMr. Squibb himself. It loomed up as an 
e:ellent business deal for Picnic, and cer- 
tinly it contained no drawbacks from 
Aey’s standpoint. 

Offervescing with enthusiasm at the 
pspect of immediate financial relief, Mr. 

‘Suibb departed for Bessemer and a final 
iierview. He wanted to get a writin’ be- 
fie actually purchasing the carrousel. At 
_t: corner of Third Avenue and Nineteenth 
‘eet he boarded a Bessemer car and for 
o> hour thereafter he lounged back con- 
titedly and viewed with approval the 
-gening landscape. 
Jn First Avenue, Bessemer, he found the 
_pmoter and president of the new amuse- 
nnt enterprise. That elongated gentleman 
“ws surprised to see Mr. Squibb. 
‘Gosh, Brother Squibb, we thought you 
hl gone fum heah!”’ . 

‘Not I.” Alley rubbed the palms of his 

hids together. “I has come down to close 

-u our deal.” 

‘Which deal?” 

“Bout that flyin’ jinny.” 

‘Flyin’ jinny?”’ “A 

‘Uh-huh. The one which you was willin’ 

tcouy offen me.” ’ 

_ he Bessemer gentleman shook his head 
slivly. : 

_ ‘I trus’, Brother Squibb, that you ain’t 
‘gee ahaid an’ bought yo’se’f no flyin’ 
piny.” : 
i You whiches?”’ : 

_ 'I hope you ain’t inwested no capital. 
Yi see, it was thisaway: Us was glad to do 
btiness with you, but when we di’n’t heah 
nihin’ fum you fo’ a long time we figgered 
tHt you had went away, an’ so we bought 

4 merry-go-round fum the same people 

‘bought our roller coaster offen.” 

‘or a moment the earth ceased to re- 
qve upon its axis. Red Mountain trem- 
11, Alley’s forehead broke out in tiny 
tering beads of perspiration. He stag- 
62d slightly and braced himself by clutch- 
nthe arm of the other man. ; 

You has done boughten you a flyin’ 

iny a’ready?” 
toe ee ain’t done nothin’ 


— 


ley seated himself heavily. A great, 
xy, gloom cloud descended and settled 
hut his shoulders like a black mantle. He 
rerstood what he heard, but couldn’t 

prehend. This was disaster beyond be- 
ig A few moments before, he had consid- 

himself a man of affluence, worth 
y cent of seven hundred and fifty dol- 
; now he was worse than penniless, for 
ot only had as little as he had before 


_worser. 


possessed but in addition thereto hope had 
been stripped from him. 

The Bessemer man was very sorry; there 
were a dozen reasons why he would have 
preferred to do business with Mr. Squibb, 
but it was too late. Finally Alley lurched 
down the street, boarded a street car; but 
now the landscape was no longer green, the 
apple and peach and pear trees bore no 
blossoms, and the singing of birds came to 
his ears only in notes of taunting derision. 

In a trice his cosmic scheme had gone 
busted and went. Agony had supplanted 
beatitude; depression followed heavily upon 
the lightsome heels of exaltation. His care- 
ful research, his constant battles against 
adversity, his elaborate scheming, his spell- 
binding oratory—all had gone for nothing. 

He arrived in Birmingham and mourn- 
fully traversed the distance from street car 
to Sis Callie Flukers’ boarding house. The 
high-voiced woman greeted him in the hall 
with a shrill burst of language not at all 
complimentary. She claimed that unless 
his overdue account was paid by the follow- 
ing morning Mr. Squibb could look around 
for a new boarding place and a new trunk. 

An’ you needn’t think you e’n slip yo’ 

trunk away fum heah, neither, Mistuh 
Squibb, ’cause I is watchin’ with all two of 
my eyes. 
Alley sought the solitude of his room. He 
had touched bottom. Things were at their 
worst and gave all indications of getting 
He seated himself on a rickety 
chair, cupped chin in hands and rocked 
mournfully back and forth. And then, 
quite suddenly, an idea smote him and he 
ceased to rock. The idea grew and a ghosty 
little smile supplanted the expression of un- 
utterable melancholy which had suffused 
the Cimmerian countenance. 

The jeweled sword! It had promised sal- 
vation; there was no reason why it could 
not yet play its part. True, circumstances 
had altered; but grim necessity now ruled. 

Pienic Smith had invested his sword in a 
business deal. The business deal had gone 
flooey. Suppose, reflected Alley, he -ac- 
tually had borrowed from Semore Mashby 
on the sword before checking up with the 
Bessemer crowd. In that event Mr. Smith 
would be minus one sword. The more 
Alley reflected on this the more certain he 
became that it would be rank injustice to 
permit Picnic Smith to get off scot-free. 
They were to have been partners in suc- 
cess; what was more reasonable and logical 
than that their partnership should extend 
to this crushing adversity? 

The task of salving his conscience was 
comparatively simple. Thereafter Alley 
was metamorphosed into a man of action. 

It would be extremely bad tactics, he 
realized, to go to Semore Mashby now with 
the sword. It was also highly desirable that 
he should remove himself and the sword 
from the vicinity of Mr. Smith. Mr. Squibb 
resurrected from his trunk one of his proud- 
est possessions—an evening suit. This he 
carried to a pawnbroker. A deal was made, 
and with some of the proceeds thereof Alley 
Squibb went to the Southern Railway ticket 
office and purchased transportation to 
Knoxville. 

The rest was easy. In his pocket was the 
key to Pienic Smith’s trunk. Sis Callie 
would be watching Alley’s trunk, but she 
would be unsuspicious of Picnic’s, that gen- 
tleman being in good financial standing 
with her. Working carefully and quietly, 
Alley transferred all his earthly belongings 
to Pienie’s trunk. The jeweled sword he left 
where it was—in that same trunk. No word 
from below. Sis Callie evidently did not 
care what Alley was doing, so long as he did 
not attempt to get his trunk out of her 
house. 

Alley then summoned Sis Callie’s hired 
girl and informed her that an expressman 
would shortly call for the trunk of Picnic 
Smith. Mr. Smith, as he explained it, was 
about to make a short journey. He gave the 
girl a half dollar, which assured her secrecy. 
He also left with her seventy-five cents for 
the expressman. 

Then Alley stepped to a telephone on the 
corner and requested the City Transfer 
Company to call at Sis Callie’s for a trunk 
which was to be carried to the Terminal 
Station. He returned to the house and 
cornered Sis Callie. 

“Come on along downtown with me,” he 
invited. 

“Whaffo?”’ 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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a CERM-FREE mouth 


LARGE proportion of all 
human illness is caused 
by germs which enter 
the body through the mouth 
and nose. Science learned this 
through the discoveries of 
Pasteur in 1852; but. science 
has been helpless because all 
known germicides powerful 
enough to kill all these germs 
were deadly poisons. 


With the discovery of a non- 
poisonous, non-irritating, yet 
highly powerful germicide 
during the World War, a new 
era dawned. It is now pos- 
sible to kill germs in the 
mouth, nose and _ throat 
quickly, easily and safely. 


Zonite is this new form of 
antiseptic prepared for house- 
hold use. Though much more 
powerful than pure carbolic 
acid, it may be used freely in 
the mouth, nose and throat. 
Authorities are urging its 
daily use in this manner by 


everyone as modern health 
insurance. 


Zonite, used as amouthwash, 
does three distinct things: 


[1] Removes all breath odors 
arising from conditions in the 
mouth and leaves no odors of 
its Own. 


[2] Destroys the germs that 
are responsible for the dread 
disease of the gums which 
is sweeping civilized nations 
like a plague. 


[3] Destroys the germs which 
cause colds, sore throat and 
more serious respiratory dis- 
eases. 
¢ oS Sd 

Zonite has many other neces- 
sary uses in the home. The 
Zonite Handbook explains 
them. The attached coupon 
will bring it to you free of 
charge. 


In bottles, 50c and one dollar. 


For sale by druggists every- 
where. 


A Powerful Antiseptic 
., ern r 
Disinfectant and Deodora? | 
lon-poi us 
Promotes Healing . 


For the Profeasior jomt 
MOET cctivg ernie oe Dakin Ae 


ZONITE PRODUCTS 00. 
Now York, A 


Zonite Product 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 
Please send me free copy of the 


Zonite Handbook on the uses of 
antiseptics in the home. 
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Have you tri 


OR a thousand years, man has used but imperfect writing 
Bess And only now has the pencil been perfected. 

The old Wahl Eversharp was a good pencil—a beautiful pencil. 
It won its way into the pockets of the highest in the nation, the cap- 
tains of industry, bank officials, the very leaders of all business and 
the professions. Efficiency everywhere could almost be marked by 
the use of the Eversharp. 

The new perfected Wahl Eversharp retains everything that gave 
the old Eversharp superiority. But it has been perfected. Six new 
features eliminate every fault. Two or three turns with the fingers 
and it is reloaded—a matter of seconds. To this convenience is added 
simplicity of operation. The new Wahl Eversharp thus becomes the 
modern pencil. 

_ By patent—there is reserved for the exclusive satisfaction of 
Eversharp users the famous rifled tip, which holds the lead firmly at 
the point and gives the firmness, the solid feeling that the wooden 
pencil gave—the certainty that the lead cannot slip or turn. This 
grip on the lead at the tip has made Eversharp the leader among pencils. 

Yet this rifled tip has now been perfected! Clogging is not now 
possible. In a test, thousands of leads, enough for many lifetimes of 
writing, were passed through the New Perfected Eversharp without 
clogging or jamming. 

And a better balance makes the new pencil a delight to use. Its 
ease and quickness of operation, its efficiency, give the pleasure, the 
pride of ownership that the possession of the thing most modern 
always brings. 

You need pay no more for the new Eversharp. Prices are still from 
$3, to $10 for gold-filled or sterling silver pencils. But you can buy 
Eversharps from $1 to $50. 


== 


Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Curcaco 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Lrp., Toronto 


Manufacturers of the Wahl Eversharp and the Wahl All-Metal Fountain Pen 


he /Vew Eversharp? 


[1] THE RIFLED TIP PERFECTED! 


Eversharp’s rifled tip, the patented invention which first made a good 
mechanical pencil possible, has now been perfected! Tiny relief spaces 
between the lead-gripping teeth positively prevent clogging or jamming. 
Still the lead is held firmly at the point; no slipping; no wobbling; no 
breaking inside the pencil. 


[2] EXTRA LEADS ACCESSIBLE IMMEDIATELY 


In the perfected Eversharp, a new lead can be drawn from the magazine 
instantly. You can always see how much reserve lead you have. One 
pull at the Eversharp cap shows how much lead is left of the stick you 
are using. | 


[3] REFILLED ALMOST INSTANTLY 


One pull—insert lead—one push—a turn. That’s all there is to reloading 
the new Eversharp. 


REPLACE WORN-OUT ERASER 

The construction of the new Eversharp permits the eraser to be replaced 
by a new one. It cannot come out in use, yet it can be changed in a 
few seconds. 


— 
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EXTRA LEADS ACCESSIBLE 


IMMEDIATELY [5 


— 


STRONGER, BETTER CLIP 


The pocket clip on the new Eversharp is made stronger by a different con- 
struction which adds to its appearance. Even if accident breaks the clip, 
a new one can be inserted in a few moments. 


[6 
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EVERY PART INTERCHANGEABLE AND REPLACEABLE 


We do not know how any part of the new Eversharp can go wrong ex- 
cept by accident when not in use. Yet we have taken no chances. Each 
part is replaceable. Any dealer will supply any part for the new Eversharp. 
You need not wait for a new part from the factory. 


3] FOR QUICK LOADING 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 
lagram shows trigger which releases 
iinger when lead is used up. 


The New Perfected Eversharp is guaranteed against faulty operation of any 
kind, from any cause whatever. All dealers are authorized to replace free 
of charge any part or parts that fail to operate to your entire satisfaction. 

The new Wahl Eversharp, matched by the equally modern Wahl all- 
metal fountain pen in identical design, gives you two splendid writing 
companions. 


The NEW PERFECTED 


AE EVER SHARP 
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Your letters are 
mirrors that 


reflect —you 


HE Writing paper you use 

makes a definite impres- 
sion on the people who re- 
ceive your letters. 


Choose one that has a pleasing, 
crisp cleanness about it—a really 
handsome sheet with an air of re- 
firement—and you gain a social 
or business advantage. 

That is why so many men and 
women are choosing Club Parch- 
ment. Many ‘‘thank-you”’ letters 
after June weddings and com- 
mencements afte written on Club 
Parchment. 


Wonderful new 
parchment finish 


Cxius Parchment has a wonderful 
surface on which it is a great 
pleasure to write. It is a paper of 
great beauty, with a clean, pleas- 
ing crispness and a delightful air 
of refinement—a socially correct 
atmosphere that is unmistakable. 


Sizes to suit your individual 
taste. Choice of white or gray— 
plain or deckle edge, silver or 
gold lace edge. 


Send for circular 
THOUSANDS of men and women are perfectly 
satisfied to let Club Parchment be the paper 
which reflects their good taste and their 
personality. As it does credit to them, it 
will also do credit to you. Ask for it at 
stationery, drug and department stores. If 
you cannot find it in your neighborhood, 
send direct to us for interesting circular and 
name of nearest dealer. 


SAMUEL WARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
299 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Ward's A-Line-A-Day Books 
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(Continued from Page 143) 

“Feller down there owes me some 
money. I aims to collect same an’ pay you.” 

Sis Callie was willing. Certainly, she re- 
flected, she was safe so long as she was with 
her delinquent boarder. And so, after in- 
structing the hired girl that Alley’s trunk 
was not under any circumstances to be 
moved, she accompanied the Machiavel- 
lian Mr. Squibb. 

Alley was happy and prideful; he flat- 
tered himself that he was_ sufficiently 
adroit for any emergency; here he was, 
tramping the town with his béte noire 
whilst his escape was being effected almost 
under her very nose. He chuckled as he re- 
flected upon her bewilderment when even- 
tually he turned up missing and she pried 
open his sadly empty trunk. 

As a matter of fact Alley had good cause 
to be pleased with himself. He had been 
clever and foresighted, but unfortunately 
there were circumstances of which he was 
unaware, and a person in the cast of char- 
acters whose name had never been printed 
upon Alley’s program. That person was 
Simeon Broughton. 

Simeon was the large gentleman who 
owned the jeweled sword with which Alley 


| planned to elope from Birmingham, and 


Simeon was driver of the transfer truck 
which was sent to Sis Callie’s to get the 


| trunk. He was of a height with Mr. Squibb, 


but he weighed thirty pounds more, and 
not one of those thirty pounds was fat. Mr. 
Broughton handled the heaviest trunk with 
ridiculous ease. 

He reached Sis Callie’s. The unsuspect- 
ing hired girl designated to him Picnic’s 
trunk, which she said was the baggage to 
be transferred. Simeon attached thereto a 
check, gave the girl the duplicate, received 
from her the sum of seventy-five cents, 
hoisted the thing on his shoulder and 
pitched it on the truck. Then he went on 
about his business. 

Meanwhile Picnic Smith had been ex- 
periencing a melancholy day. Premonition 
weighed heavily upon him; he was victim 
to a hunch that all was not as it should be, 
wherefore he asked permission to quit 
work early, and immediately repaired to his 
boarding house. 

His thoughts were all of the jeweled 
sword. He was hoping against hope that 
Alley Squibb had not gone through with 
the deal. He entered the house, mounted 
the steps and walked into his room. One 
wild survey and Picnic staggered. Instinct 
had told him that something was wrong, 
but fact was going instinct several better. 
He unleashed a howl and catapulted 
through the door in search of information. 
The frightened hired girl gave it to him. 

“Y-y-yassuh, Mistuh Smith, I kinder 
thought that looked like yo’ trunk. But 
Mistuh Squibb said it was to he give to the 
espressman an’ so I done same.”’ 

Picnic departed suddenly and absolutely. 
He knew what it meant. Alley had bor- 
rowed five hundred dollars on the sword, 
the deal had failed—and Alley was about 
to escape. In this moment of ghastly revela- 
tion Mr. Smith’s soul seethed with hatred 
of Alley and terror of Mr. Broughton, for 
Picnic knew what Alley did not—he knew 
that the lost sword belonged to the Gar- 
gantuan truck driver. 

Simeon Broughton was not a gentleman 
whose wrath Mr. Smith delighted to incur; 
he was mammoth and muscular, slow to 
anger. 

“But my gosh! 
mad #: 

Picnic circulated through Darktown like 
a chicken recently deprived of the use of its 
head. He was hunting his trunk, hunting 
Alley, hunting a way out of his difficulties. 

“Does any feller ever git closer to ster- 
mination than what I is, he’s gwine be en- 
tirely daid!”’ 

During Picnic’s mad _peregrinations 
through the downtown sector, Alley Squibb 
returned to Sis Callie’s. The girl followed 
him to the room and informed him of Mr. 
Smith’s untimely return and frothing anger. 
Alley frowned. 

“in’t that just like that cullud boy— 
comin’ home to worry me thataway? Seems 
like there don’t nobody leave me have a 
good time.” 

But since knowledge had come to the vic- 
tim, it behooved the arch-schemer to effect 
an immediate exodus. He did this with ex- 
treme neatness and remarkable dispatch. 
He boarded a street car, alighted near the 
terminal and lost himself in a pool room lo- 
cated thereabouts. 

His plan was to sit steady until an hour 
or so before train time. 


When he do git 
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Carrying with him his albatross of mis- 
ery, the soul-sick and foot-weary Picnic 
continued his search. And in this case inde- 
fatigable energy was rewarded. 

It was on Fourth Avenue. Simeon 
Broughton, feeling slightly hungry and 
knowing that he had plenty of time, left his 
truck near the curb and descended upon a 
hot-dog stand, where he munched gustily 
upon several succulent Wieners while he ab- 
sorbed numerous bottles of soft beverage. 
And it was while he was engaged upon this 
gustatory excursion that Picnic Smith 
came upon the truck. 

It was piled high with trunks, but the eye 
of Mr. Smith located his own as unerringly 
as a mother can tell which twin from 
t’other. His eye quested down the block 
along the great mystery of the New South— 
the dilapidated one-horse drays whose anti- 
quated owners somehow manage to eke out 
a living by casual haulage. In that line 
Pienic discovered an old friend.: The con- 
versation which ensued was brief, earnest 
and very much to the point. Five minutes 
later Picnic’s trunk, containing Alley’s 
clothes and Simeon’s sword, was on the old 
man’s dray. 

Picnic rode beside the driver. He gazed 
with genuine affection upon the swaying, 
knock-kneed horse. Behind him was his 
trunk. Certainly he had been within his 
rights in taking possession of his trunk 
wherever it happened to meet his eye. It 
was his property, and now he had posses- 
sion as well as the right of possession. He 
figured that something had been saved from 
the wreckage. Perhaps, too, Mr. Squibb 
would be reluctant to léave Birmingham 
witnoue his extensive and expensive ward- 
robe. 

At about that time Simeon Broughton 
backed his well-loaded truck up against the 
baggage platform at the Terminal Station 
and disgorged its complement of trunks. 
Five minutes later a slinky figure appeared 
at the desk and presented a transfer check 
and a ticket to Knoxville. The baggage 
agent howled out the check number and 
the porter commenced his search for the 
desired trunk. 

Two minutes later came the call, “‘’Tain’t 
heah, boss man.” 

“What?” The clerk frowned. ‘It must 
be there. It should have come in on 
Broughton’s truck.” 

“°Tain’t heah—tha’s all what I knows.” 

Simeon was summoned. 

“Tsn’t this one of your checks, Brough- 
ton?” 

“Yassuh, shuah is.”’ 

“Where’s the trunk?”’ 

“Right over yonder. I just brung it in.” 

A further inspection was made under the 
startled, if distant, eyes of Alley Squibb. 
The result of that search was definite—the 
trunk was not there. Simeon mopped a 
perspiring forehead with a red handker- 
chief. He couldn’t understand it. He re- 
membered each trunk, and though he 
couldn’t locate the exact one that was miss- 
ing, he admitted in perfect frankness that 
one of them had disappeared. 

Ensued a series of long and violent dis- 
cussions, as the result of which the baggage 
man returned the trunk check to Alley 
Squibb, and that gentleman called Simeon 
Broughton aside for a conference. 

Both negroes were victims of melan- 
cholia. The loss of the trunk, under the 
circumstances, was disastrous to Alley. 
To Simeon the situation was fraught with 
horrid potentialities. They knew each other 
only casually, but Alley’s perceptions were 
sufficiently keen for him to understand 
that Simeon was infinitely more worried 
than he thought Alley was, wherefore Mr. 
Squibb played his cards cleverly. 

“Big boy,” said he, “you has shuah 
stahted somethin’.”’ 

“ Ain’t it the truth?” 

“’Tain’t nothin’ else. I woul’n’t be in yo’ 
shoes fo’ nothin’.”’ 

“N’r neither I woul’n’t. What you 
reckon they is gwine do to me?” 

Alley was optimistic. 

“Big Rock mos’ prob’ly. Six months 
or so.” 

“Oh, lawsy!”’ 

“An’ then mos’ likely also they sues you. 
How come you to lose a trunk anyway?”’ 

“Slipped offen my truck, Ireekon. Cain’t 
figger no other way. Ain’t lost ary thing 
else sence I been wukkin’ fo’ the comp’ny. 
Golly, I shuah wisht there was some way I 
could git out!’’ An idea struck and his face 
lighted. ‘How ’bout lettin’ me pay yo fo’ 
that trunk, Mistuh Squibb? Then you tells 
the spress comp’ny ev’ything is O. K. all 
right an’ [I ——” 
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Alley shook his head disconsola) 
‘Nothin’ doin’, Brother Broug 
“How come not?” 

“You ain’t got how much mo; 
trunk was wuth. You ain’t even gc a} 
that much money. You don’t a 
was in that trunk.” 

“What it was?” 

“A sword!’ 

“A which?” ian 

“Sword. The swellest jewelei gy 
ever you set eyes on. There ain’t ey; 
a sword like that-a-one; diminds 
phers an’ rubles—hund’eds of ’er 
sword was wuth a thousan’ dollar 
wuth a copper. Nossuh, Mistuh Bre 
reckon you has done made up yo’ b 
gwine lie in it.” 

Simeon did not answer immedia 
brain was functioning at top ; 
sword—a jeweled sword—a 
by description exactly corr 
his. Simeon hesitated. On 
was the prospect of genuine 
trouble; on the other the losing 
cherished possession. He did 
an instant that the transfer 
institute proceedings agai 
the matter not be settled, 
reached the only possible dec 
tore his heart from its moorin 

“Cullud man,” he said, lay 
hand gently on Alley’s should 
I c’n fix you up.” 

“That sword i = | 

“TI has got me a sword which is :|g 
as yo’ sword an’ somethin’ over fo’ biy 
I paid me one thousan’ cash dollars / 
sword an’ I love it better than I wod 
twins if I had any. You come alor| 
me, an’ does you like it better giv, 
you an’ you gives me yo’ trunk cheel 
*bout it?” ; 

Alley was willing; more—he was:< 
Whereas the lost weapon had not bir 
property, the sword thus given himy 
be his absolutely. Together the ty 
strode toward the glittering lights of}; 
eenth Street—one tall and lean, thic 
tall and heavy set. Only once did Al} 
a question: | 

“Where this sword is at?” 

“Friend of mine has got it.” 

That was all. They turned soil 
Eighteenth, crossed the L. & N. trac} 
came eventually to Avenue F. Alley’: 
lagged. He wasn’t particularly keen| 
strolling around on that thoroughfare 
a block away he could see the gabled ) 
Sis Callie Flukers’ boarding house, a} 
vision was remindful of certain higt, 
pleasant episodes of the immediat« 
He suggested that he would wait wl 
was and permit Simeon to fetch the 
but Mr. Broughton refused. When| 
ever, a moment later, Simeon turne: 
Sis Callie’s gate Alley balked. | 

“How come you to stop in heah, 1! 
Broughton?”’ , | 

“‘Craves to see a friend of mine.” | 

“Le’s git the sword fust off.” | 

“Us gits the sword quick enough. 
along.” 

Alley hesitated midway. betwee 
devil and the deep blue sea. Then : 
smile settled about his lips; he was a 
player of parts and bluffing was seco! 
ture with him. They could slip in 
house with small chance of running { 
Picnic Smith, and should Sis Callie 
their path, Alley’s conscience was cle: 
far as Sis Callie knew, he had not tr 
escape; there was his trunk to pre 
And so Alley took a chance and fol 
Simeon into the house. ; 

The hallway was vacant; no sign 
Callie. At this hour of night the ch 
were that Miss Flukers and Picnic 
both slumbering, more or less peace 
Besides if there should be a show- 
with Picnic, Alley planned to ¢ 
suavely that the deal was still hangin 

They attained the second floor 
then, before Alley was entirely _con 
of what was happening, Simeon Brou 
had flung open the door of Picnic’s 
and they were face to face with that di 
tive and considerably startled pers 
Alley’s eyes flashed apprehensive 
Picnic’s face; had he missed the t 
Pienie’s expression reflected only 1 
vision of the massive figure of S 
Broughton brought to Mr. Smith no 
of exaltation. He reflected bitterly 
mayhem was about to be committe 
himself as mayhemee. 2 

Simeon came straight to the point 

“Picnic,” he announced, “I we 
get my sword.” 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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ss (Continued from Page 146) 
_ His sword! Alley Squibb quivered. Was 
ossible —— 

{ Bientc turned green with terror. The 
jread moment had come—the moment 
yvhen he must produce the sword which had 
yeen loaned to Alley Squibb. Mr. Smith 
lashed Alley a look of mute, humble plead- 


2 ne Mistuh Squibb,” he groaned, ‘‘ Mistuh 
3roughton wants me to give him a sword.” 
_ Things were happening a trifle too swiftly 
o suit Alley, so he merely answered, 
‘Ain’t it so?” 

Picnic opened his lips to explain that the 
word was temporarily in use. Then a new 
ea came to him; better to feign a search 
‘nd to pretend surprise when he should 
‘nd it missing. Simeon would be furious, 
{ course; but, after all, that fury would be 
ame by comparison with the homicidal 
nger which would beset Mr. Broughton 
‘ould he ever learn the use to which his 
‘rized jewel actually had been put. Picnic 
etermined to hunt through his trunk, ex- 
\ibit consternation at his discovery of the 
‘word’s disappearance; and then, if lucky, 
e might eventually redeem the sword from 
emore Mashby and return it to its owner. 
esides, this seemed about as good a time 
any to let Mr. Broughton know that all 
as not as it should be. 

_And so he staggered to the corner and 
ung back the lid of his trunk. Alley’s eyes 
illowed the progress of the other man and, 
Mr. Squibb glimpsed the missing trunk, 
2 felt a queer little chill traverse his spinal 

mee: 5 


it I knows about this!” 

vr. Smith’s room, and from the startled 
ede of that gentleman it was apparent 
vat Picnic had no idea the sword was in 
e trunk. Meanwhile Simeon Broughton 
rveyed the scene without the faintest sus- 
on that his two companions were suffer- 


agony. — 

Picnic talked as he worked, postponing 
{til the ultimate moment the disclosure. 
the middle of the room stood the be- 
Idered Alley Squibb. Instinct informed 
m that he was in entirely too close prox- 


ity to trouble, but desperation and lack 


| 
| 
| 


‘comprehension anchored his feet. 
“Swell sword, Simeon,” soliloquized Pic- 
2. “Suttinly was noble of you to loaned 
‘tome. Woul’n’t have nothin’ happen to 
jat sword fo’ nothin’. Ain’t never let it git 
ten my sight. Nossuh, not ary one time. 
ight heah in my trunk I keeps it.” 

And then a wild squeal of amazed ex- 
‘ation issued’ from Mr: Picnic Smith. 
lger shaking fingers dived below certain 
jtsonal garments of Mr. Squibb and 
«erged clutching the sword. 

Pienie Smith didn’t know where the 
sord came from; as a matter of fact, he 
(In’t care. There it was. He opened the 
sie and the instrument smiled up at him 
‘all its jeweled elegance. Delirious with 
fopiness at this snatching of safety from 
daster, he staggered across the room and 
peed the thing in the hands of Simeon 
foughton. ; 

‘There’s yo’ sword, Brother Broughton. 
\’ believe my words when I utters that I 
‘lad to git shet of it.” 
simeon gazed sadly upon the pride of his 
izt. Then manfully he made his sacri- 
ial offer. He extended it to Alley Squibb. 
‘Here you is, Brother Squibb. Take it 
) go.” : ’ 

Mlley took it. -He wasn’t particularly 
ious to take it, but he didn’t know what 
to do. : 

Yienic Smith watched in consternation. 
Sieon giving his sword to Alley Squibb! 
2thing was unthinkable. Then a thought 
tick Mr. Smith and a vast dignity settled 
jn his narrow shoulders. He knew some- 
lig was wrong, and he had no intention 
hermitting his friend, Mr. Broughton, to 
che victim. There was stern determina- 
in the glance he bestowed upon Alley 
(ibb and a metallic timbre to his voice. 


| 


“Wigglin’ tripe,’ he muttered to him-' 
If, “I don’t begin to understan’ half of 


Certainly the trunk had no business in- 
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“Gimme!” 
his hands. 

“ce Huh?” 

“Gimme!” 

“Which?” 

“‘Somethin’ you borried which ain’t never 
yet been returned back!” 

“But, Pienic "4 

“Gimme! Quick!” 

Alley Squibb and Picnic Smith stared 
straight at each other. In the background 
was the bewildered but interested Simeon 
Broughton. 

Reluctantly Mr. Squibb returned the bor- 
rowed sword to Picnic Smith. 

“Heah you is, Brother Smith,” he 
mourned. “I hope you is salisfried.”’ 

“Not yet.” Picnic turned to Simeon. “I 
gave you back yo’ sword which I borried 
offen you, di’n’t I, Brother Broughton?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“On account of some kind of foolishment, 
you gave it to Mistuh Squibb, didn’t you?”’ 

“Yeh; I had to.” 

“A’right. Havin’ give it to him one time, 
sooo owe it to him no mo’, does you?” 

0-0.” 

“Then Mistuh Squibb gave me that 
sword. Ain’t it so, Alley?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“A’right ag’in. Now, Mistuh Broughton, 
I returns yo’ sword back to you again as a 
present fum me.” 

Simeon’s head roved slowly around on 
the top of his neck. 

- Hot dam! Picnic, you suttin do make 
things circulate.’ 

““An’ that ain’t all, Simeon. I has got 
other things on my mind. Leave me hold 
that sword a minute.” 

Simeon handed him the weapon. Picnic, 
invested with an enormous and comprehen- 
sive dignity, weighed it speculatively. His 
eyes focused grimly upon the cowering 
Alley Squibb and his fingers closed firmly 
about the grip. Slowly, positively and sig- 
nificantly he withdrew the shiny blade 
from its scabbard. 

Headdressed Mr. Broughton, but his gaze 
never wavered from the horror-stricken face 
of Mr. Squibb. 

“Plenty sharp, ain’t it, Simeon? Wonder 
is it any good fo’ cuttin’ dark meat. Lemme 
see i 

Something in the manner of the man 

with the sword caused Alley Squibb to re- 
member that he had an important engage- 
ment elsewhere. He came abruptly to the 
conclusion that the engagement must be 
kept immediately or even a moment or 
two sooner, wherefore he turned and started 
for the door. 
_ Pienie’s arm went back. The sword 
swished through the atmosphere. An eerie 
shriek of terror pealed from Mr. Squibb’s 
throat as he descended the stairway in one 
leap and three bumps. He reached the street 
and spurned the landscape in his progress 
toward some spot a few miles beyond the 
horizon. 

Picnic Smith turned smilingly to his pon- 
derous friend. 

“Golly, ain’t he the runnin’est man?” 

“Uh-huh. Tell me somethin’, 
Picnic, what does all this mean?” 

Picnic was master of the situation. He 
shrugged indifferently. 

“‘Ain’t no use esplainin’ to you, Brother 
Broughton. You woul’n’t never under- 
stand.” 

And then the eye of Mr. Picnic Smith fell 
upon the gaping trunk. Spread to his gaze 
was all the flaming elegance of the late Mr. 
Squibb’s wardrobe—checked suits and suits 
of striped serge; silken shirts and sheer 
hose; screaming ties and snappy hats. 
Pienie chuckled as he summoned Simeon 
Broughton to his side. 

“Lemme show you some new clothes 
I got, Simeon. Ain’t they swell?” 

“Gosh!’’? Simeon’s eyes were wide with 
envy. “Where at did you git all them 
things, Pienic?”’ 

“Them clothes?’’ Mr. Picnic Smith was 
quite casual in his explanation. “They is 
profits fum a li’l’ business deal which I has 
recently undergone.”’ 


he commanded, extending 
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Never turns white 


gD wich StaNoaRD 


i /)]| PAINT 


For the walls and ceilings of 
every room in your home 
Mello-Gloss will provide a 
finish cheerful and inviting. 
Its satin-like finish gives a 
life and depth of color that 
are refreshingly attractive. 
And because this finish can 
be cleaned by wiping with 
a damp cloth, or washed 
with soap and water, if 
necessary, its first-day new- 
ness and freshness are easily 
and quickly restored. Thus 
beauty and economy are 
combined. 
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HE FINISH of the entrance hallway and the stair- 
way leading to the upper part of the house, deserves 
particular consideration. This finish should be lustrous, 
revealing in beautiful effect the natural wood grain, yet 
a finish that will withstand the heavy wear it will have. 


Today, the well-informed painter knows that he can 
produce such a finish with Neptunite, for this varnish 
has a heavy body which levels perfectly, sets slowly, 
allowing ample time for careful working, and dries to a 
hard, mirror-like surface. 

Of interest to the home owner is the fact that the 
beauty of Neptunite is a permanent beauty—that it 
will resist the wear of scufhng feet and the destructive 
action of steam, hot water, mud or melting snow. Nep- 
tunite never turns white. It won't even scratch white. 


There are four Neptunite Varnishes—each specifi- 
cally made for a specific purpose—for floors, Neptunite 
Floor — for exterior work, Neptunite Spar — for a rubbed 
finish, Neptunite Rubbing —for woodwork, gloss finish, 
Neptunite Interior. 

Neptunite is carefully made, and just as carefully 
sold. Only one dealer—the Lowe Brothers Dealer —in 
your community can supply you. From him you can be 
assured of getting not only high quality paints and 
varnishes, but also sound advice as to how to use them. 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 


Dayton, Ohio Factories Toronto, Canada 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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For Homes 


For Large 
Homes 


One of the many homes, in- 
cluding the largest and finest 
in America, equipped with a 
McCray refrigerator. 


at 


A M&CRAY IN YOUR HOME 
MEANS Safely and Economy 


AFETY, because the McCray keeps foods pure and 
wholesome,in all theiroriginal freshness and tempting 
flavor. Economy, because the McCray prevents spoilage 
and uses a minimum of ice or current, as the case may be. 


we 


Remember, the unseen things are vital in a refrigerator. 
McCray quality is in-built; going through to every hidden 
detail. There are McCray refrigerators in use for a quarter 
of a century still giving satisfactory service. 


The superior service of the McCray is the result of 
exclusive construction features, highest grade materials, 
the skill and experience developed in our 34 years of fine 
refrigerator building. McCray builds refrigerators for all 
purposes--for hotels, clubs, restaurants, hospitals, insti- 
tutions, stores and markets, as well as homes. 


Look for the 
McCRAY 


name plate 
McCray residence models may be used without change for either ice 
or mechanical refrigeration; commercial models are readily adapted 
for machine use. Outside icing feature, originated and developed 
by McCray, available if desired. Residence models from $35 up. 


You'll find it on the 
refrigerator equip- 
ment in the better 
grocery stores, mar- 
kets, restaurants, 
hotels and in homes. 


Send coupon for complete information; we’ll gladly suggest specific 
This name plate gives 


Se a ie equipment to meet your needs. 
foodkept pure, whole- 
some and palatable. 


Salesrooms in All Principal Cities (See Telephone Directory) 
Factory, Kendallville, Ind. 
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REFRIGE RS 


————— for all purposes —————— 


Check below the refrigerators 
in which you are particularly 


McCray Refrigerator Co., 
2412 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 


interested, Please send me further information about the refrigerators checked. 
Residences Florists 
i CX aay Nameoae ee a. | 
[LJ Markets [_] Grocers 
Ciy see eee = = = = 
{_] Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs 
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BILL THE CONQUEROR 


(Continued from Page 40) 


“So you’re the old man’s nephew, eh?” 
said Mr. Slingsby. ‘Great old boy. And 
what have you been doing with yourself 
since you arrived?” 

Bill related the simple annals of his first 
week in London, touched on Judson, men- 
tioned two theatrical performances of a 
musical nature which he had attended. 

““Oh, so you’ve seen the Girl in Pink 
Pajamas?” said Mr. Slingsby, interested. 
“How did you like it? Think it would go in 
New York? I own part of that show, you 
know.” 

Bill’s feeling of belonging to a lesser 
order of creation became more marked. He 
had not Judson’s airy familiarity with the 
theatrical world, and men who owned parts 
of shows were personages to him. 

“Really?” he said. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Slingsby carelessly. 
“T do quite a lot of that sort of thing.”” He 
nodded in friendly fashion at a passing ex- 
quisite. ‘‘Renfrew,” he explained. ‘‘He’s 
starring in It Pays to Flirt at the Regent. 
You ought to go and see that. Good show. 
I’m sorry I didn’t take a part of it when 
they offered it to me. But somehow or 
other the script didn’t seem to read right. 
One misses these chances.”’ 

Bill was perplexed. For a manager of 
the London branch of one of the largest 
firms in America, pulp paper seemed to 
mean very little in Mr. Slingsby’s life. He 
began to think that. the solution of the 
mystery of the fallen-off profits might be 
simpler than Uncle Cooley had supposed. 
Something akin to dislike of this splendid 
person crept over him. Mr. Slingsby made 
him feel inferior, and Bill was not fond of 
feeling inferior. And what right, Bill asked 
himself with some warmth, had fellows to 
make fellows feel inferior when fellows— 
the first fellows—couldn’t handle an excel- 
lent business in such a manner as to 
make it show a decent profit? He looked 
critically across the table at Mr. Slingsby. 
Yes, he disliked the man. And if the four- 
flusher continued trying to impress him 
with his beastly theatrical ventures and his 
rotten theatrical friends he ran a grave risk 
of being told precisely where he got off. 

In fact, decided Bill—no time like the 
present—he would give him this informa- 
tion now. True, he was the man’s guest 
and full of his hors d’ceuvres and meat; but 
as these doubtless would be charged up to 
the office, no nice scruples need restrain 
him. 

“Uncle Cooley,” he said, changing the 
subject with an abruptness perhaps a trifle 
brusque, for Mr. Slingsby had just been 
commenting—apropos of a _ spectacular 
young lady who had recently passed the 
table—on chorus girls, their morals and the 
opportunities a man financially interested 
in the theater had of enjoying their stimu- 
lating society—‘‘Uncle Cooley,” said Bill 
coldly, now thoroughly convinced that his 
dislike amounted to positive loathing, 
‘asked me while I was over here to try to 
find out why the profits on the London end 
of the business had fallen off so badly. He’s 
very worried about it.” 

There was a pause. The introduction of 
the cold business note seemed to have 
stunned Mr. Slingsby. He looked sur- 
prised, hurt, astonished, wounded, pained, 
amazed and cut to the quick. 

“What?” he cried, and his demeanor 
was that of one who has been stabbed in the 
back by a trusted friend. For half an hour 
he had been honoring Bill with his cordial 
geniality, and now this had happened. 
You could see that Wilfrid Slingsby was 
shaken. But he pulled himself together. 
He laughed. He laughed nastily. 

“Profits fallen off?’’ he said, regarding 
Bill unfavorably. He did not try to conceal 
his opinion that Bill, a brief while before the 
companion of his revels, now ranked in his 
esteem about on a level with the first waiter. 
“Tf you ask me I should say your uncle ought 
to be glad there are any profits at all. Let 
me tell you that there aren’t many men in 
my position who could show such a good 
balance sheet. Not many, believe me!”’ He 
glowered darkly at Bill. “You understand 
the pulp-and-paper business thoroughly, of 
course?”’ 

“No,” said Bill shortly. 

It was just the sort of question this sort 
of man would ask. Bitter regret for a mis- 
spent youth surged through him. If only 
he had employed those wasted hours in 
learning all about pulp paper—and what 
more entertaining subject could a young 
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man in the springtime of life find for hi 
attention?—he would now be in a positioy| 
to cope with this Slingsby. As it was, hi 
feared that Slingsby was going to trampk 
on him. His surmise was correct. Mr 
Slingsby trampled all over him. 

“Ah,” said that gentleman with odious 
superiority, “in that case it is hardly wort} 
while for me to go into the matter. Still, | 
will try to put it in the simplest nursery 
language.” | 

Mr. Slingsby’s idea of putting it in sim. 
ple nursery language was to pour over Bill 
a flood of verbiage about labor conditions 
rates of exchange and economic practica. 
bilities that had his young friend gaspi 
like a fish before he had spoken ten w: 
No wood that ever entered Mr. Para 
mill had been more well and trul 
duced to pulp than was Bill at the end of 
fifteen minutes. And when, after taking a 
quick breath at the conclusion of this pe 
his host showed signs of beginning Chapt 
II, he could endure no more. He rea 
that he was retiring in disorder and |; 
the field to the enemy, but that cor 
be helped. Glancing at his watch, h 
tered an apology and rose. Mr. Sli 
restored to his old cheery self by this 
triumph, became instantly cordial once 
tt Got to go?” he said." Pe ought | 

“Got to go?” he said. ‘‘ Perhaps I ought. 
to be moving myself.”’ a = 

He called for the bill, signed it in a bold’ 
hand, hurled silver on the plate, nodded 
like a monarch in acknowledgment of the 
waiter’s charmed gratitude, and led the 
way out. ; 

“Coming my way?” 

“T think I'll be getting back to my flat. | 
I have some letters to write.” 

“Why not go to your club?” 

“T don’t belong to any clubs in London.” | 

“Hope you’re comfortable in this flat of | 
yours. If you feel like moving mention my 
pera the Regal and they’ll treat you 
right. 

“T have taken the flat for three months,” 
said Bill, resolved that nothing would ever 
induce him to mention this man’s name) 
anywhere. ee | 

“Where are you living?” ' 

“Battersea. Marmont Mansions.” 

Mr. Slingsby raised his black eyebrows. 

“Battersea? Why on earth do you want 
to go and bury yourself in a hole like 
Battersea?”’ 

“Because it’s cheap,’’ said Bill between | 
set teeth. 

“Taxi!”’ said Mr. Slingsby, scorning to 
plunge any deeper into the degrading sub- | 
ject, and bowled swiftly away like a Roman | 
emperor going somewhere in his ehariot. 

So strangely is human nature constituted | 
that it was this unconcealed contempt on 
the other’s part for his little nook that 
definitely set the seal on Bill’s dislike. The 
captain-of-industry manner, the theatrical 
swank, the lecture on pulp paper—all these 
things he might have forgiven. It would 
not have been easy, but he might have done 
it. But this was unpardonable. Be it 
never so merely rented furnished, a man’s 
little home is his little home; and if he isa 
man of spirit he resents fellows with blue 
chins sneering at it. By the time Bill put 
his latchkey in the door of Number 9, Mar- 
mont Mansions, he was in a state of such 
nervous hostility to Mr. Slingsby as only 
tobacco and the ungirt loin could soothe. 
He removed his coat, his collar, his tie and 
his shoes, lit a pipe and settled down on the 
sofa in the sitting room. He brooded 
sullenly. 

“Darned gas bag!” 

He brooded further. 

“Pulling all that stuff!’ 

He brooded yet again. 

“T believe the man’s a crook, and I’m 
going to keep an eye on him!” 

He was still chewing on this stern resolve 
when the doorbell rang. He got up reluc- 
tantly. He assumed the ringer to be Jud- 
son, who had a habit of forgetting his 
latchkey. He went along the passage and 
opened the door. 

It was not Judson. It was a girl. 


| 


Imi : “ 

7 eee was a pause. It is always discon- 

certing for a young man of orthodox 

views or costume to discover, after going to 
the door to.admit a male friend, and not — 

having bothered to put on his coat, collar 
or shoes for the task, that he is face to 
(Continued on Page 153) nm 
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_. (Continued from Page 150) +... 
te with a strange girl. And this was a 


dtinetly attractive girl. Bill, as we know, 
asin love with Alice Coker. Nevertheless, 
h eyesight remained good and he was 
eisequently quite able to see how distinctly 
gractive this girl was. Girls, of course, 
f« into two classes—Alice Coker and 
gers; but there was.no, disguising the 
f;t that his visitor came very high up in 
t. ranks of the others. She was a slim, 
f;-haired girl, with a trim figure delight- 
fly arrayed in a dress of some brown 
nterial—it was not really brown; it was 
ge; but Bill had not an eye for these 
neties. He was particularly aware of her 
es. They were very blue and seemed unu- 
lly large. She was staring at him—and 
fais embarrassed thinking, staring with a 
+ of incredulous horror, as if he hurt her 
some sensitive spot. 

till blushed pinkly and endeavored to 
Fe his feet under the mat. In the store 


Forty-second Street where he had pur- 
‘sed them those socks had looked ex- 
mely pleasing; but now he would fain 
re hidden their gleaming pinks and 
ens from sight; and he reflected mood- 
how rash a young man is who in this 
‘id of sudden and unexpected crises 
es off his shoes in the daytime. So that, 
‘ing one thing with another, Bill in that 
f instant contributed nothing toward 
( task of making this interview go off 
ha swing. 

‘he girl was the first to speak. 

*Good gracious!” she said. 

“ill felt that this was getting worse and 
wise. 

‘Surely,’ she went on, blinking those 
te blue eyes, ‘‘it’s Mr. West!” 

‘o his other discomforts, Bill now be- 
eie aware that a species of cold perspira- 
tihad added itself. It was bad enough to 
eounter this distinctly attractive girl in a 
sjeless, coatless, collarless and—as he now 
pceived—a hole-in-the-sockful condition; 
h to make it worse, she seemed to re- 
anber meeting him before and he couldn’t 
*n begin to place her. It was not one of 
se cases of a mere name slipping from 
| mind, preventing the sufferer from 
lying a label to a remembered face. She 
wa complete stranger. 

‘You’ve forgotten me!” 

‘Forgotten you!’ responded Bill stoutly, 
cing the while as if some muscular person 
3 stirring up his interior organs with a 
. “T should say not. Forgotten you!” 
Hlaughed metallically. ‘‘What an idea! 
{it’s just—the fact is, I’m bad at 
n1es.”” 

‘Felicia Sheridan.” 

jill felt that his face must be turning 


J. 
Felicia Sheridan!”’ he said. “Sheridan! 
)20urse.”’ 
Well, considering that you once saved 
i life,’ said Flick, “‘I should have been 
nt if you had forgotten me altogether.” 
me of the advantages of being sparing 
ame’s acts of heroism is that it makes 
in easy to remember. 
ill was in the happy position of having 
a2d only one life in his whole career. A 
ve of the most poignant relief flooded 
Wr him. é 
Good heavens, yes!” he ejaculated. 
d stared at her with an intensity that 
bled her own of a few moments back. 
it you’ve altered so,” he said. 
Have I?” 
‘Have you!” babbled Bill. ‘Why, 
¥ n I saw you last you were a skinny kid, 
lags and freckles. I mean ” He gave 
ip. “‘Won’t you come in?” he said. 
hey went into the sitting room. Bill 
ily thrust his feet into the shoes that 
a brazenly near the sofa and feverishly 
tited to don his collar. All this took 
Ns, thereby enabling Flick, who had 
ed delicately away during the opera- 
K, to inspect the room. Inspecting the 
9n, she could hardly fail to observe 
iphotographs of Miss Alice Coker. If she 
missed half a dozen of them, she was 
snd to see the other six. She observed 
in. 
omething like a shadow seemed to fall 
n Flick. She endeavored to be reason- 
'. It was hardly to be expected that a 
ndid fellow like Bill would have re- 
ined uncaught after five years. Besides, 
iad only met her about ten times when 
lwas, as he had justly remarked, a skinny 
‘all legs and freckles. Furthermore, she 
: engaged to be married to an estimable 
mg man of whom, she told herself, she 
; very, very fonds Nevertheless, a 
‘low did fall upon: her, hon 
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Bill, meanwhile, shod and no longer. in 


the seminude, had leisure to speculate on’ 


the mystery of her visit. 
completely. 

“T expect,” said Flick at this moment, 
“‘you are wondering how on earth I come 
to be here. The fact is I must have called 
at the wrong address. The policeman on 
the corner told me this was Marmont 
Mansions.” 

eEthiSS 4 

“Marmont Mansions, Battersea?” 

“Marmont Mansions, Battersea.” 

“Number 9?” 

“Number 9.” 

“Then who,” demanded Flick, ‘“‘is Mrs. 
Matilda Pawle?”’ 

Bill could make nothing of the question. 

“Mrs. Who?” 

““Pawle— Mrs. Matilda Pawle.” 

Bill shook his head. 

“T never heard of her.’ 

“But she lives here.”’ 

The implied slur on the bachelor respect- 
ability of his little home drew from Bill a 
shocked denial. 

“Well, that’s the address she gave in her 
letter,” said Flick, fumbling in her bag. 
“Look! This letter came for my uncle— 
you remember my uncle—it came this 
morning.” 

Bill’s face as he took the letter expressed 
only bewilderment. This bewilderment as 
hestarted to read seemed to Flick to deepen. 
And then suddenly there came a startling 
change. 

All his features appeared to dissolve in 
one enormous grin, and the next moment 
he had tottered to the sofa and was hold- 
ing on to its friendly support, laughing 
helplessly. 

“Tt’s Judson!” he moaned, meeting 
Flick’s astonished eyes and reading in them 
a demand for some clew to this strange 
behavior. 

“Judson?” 

Bill’s hand swept round in a spacious 
wave of indication at the photographs. 

“Man who lives with me. Judson Coker. 
Brother of the girl I’m engaged to.” 

“Oh!” said Flick. 

She spoke dully. Women are inexplica- 
ble. There was no reason why she should 
have spoken dully. She was engaged her- 
self to an estimable young man of whom she 
was very, very fond, and she was even now 
on her way to pick him up at his office and 
be taken by him to tea at Claridge’s. What 
could it matter to her if a comparative 
stranger like Bill West was engaged too? 
Nevertheless, she spoke dully. 

Bill was wiping his eyes. 

“T- brought Judson over from America 
with me. He had been cutting up a bit too 
freely and I’m acting as a sort of nursemaid 
tohim. Heisn’t allowed to have any money 
at all, and this is the way he’s trying to get 
it! I thought he looked more cheerful the 
last day or two. Can you beat it? I could 
expect almost anything of old Jud, but 
writing begging letters is a new one.” 

Flick joined in his laughter, but a little 
wryly. No high-spirited girl likes to realize 
that she has been wrong and her elders 
right. 

“‘Well, I wish I had known that before,” 
she said. ‘‘I pawned my brooch to get 
money for this Mrs. Pawle.” 

Bill was touched. He had still quite a 
lot of unexpended laughter left inside him, 
but he decided that it would be best to 
keep it in. 

“That was awfully kind of you. Don’t 
leave it here for Judson.”’ 

“T won’t! And if you feel like hitting 
your friend Judson with something hard 
and heavy when he comes in,” said Flick 
forcefully, “‘don’t stop yourself because 


It puzzled him 


you think I may not approve. I’dlike tobe | 


here to see you do it.” 

“Why not? He’ll be back soon. Stay 

on.” 
“T can’t, thanks. I’ve got to be in Fleet 
Street in half an hour. Good-by, Mr. West. 
How strange our meeting again like this! 
How is your uncle?” 

‘Oh, very fit. And yours?” 

“Very well, thanks.” 

Reassured as to the health of their 
respective uncles, they seemed to find diffi- 
culty in selecting a topic of conversation. 
Flick moved to the door. 

“‘T’ll come down and put you into a cab,” 
said Bill. 

“No, don’t bother,” said Flick. ‘It’s 
such a lovely day, I think I’ll walk as far as 
Sloane Square.” 

Here, Bill perceived, was an opening for 
him to offer to accompany her. But a boat 
was sailing tomorrow, and he had not yet 
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Expect from « Golf Ball? 


i you are looking for greater dis- 
tance—if you would rather feel 
the thrill of a long shot than al- 
most anything else in golf—and if 
you do not object to long life and 
reliability from a ball that flies 
far—then, the ball which you have 
been waiting and wishing for is the 


New GO-SUM Ball 


It is the /ongest ball that has ever been 
produced. You will also be impressed 
with how true it is in flight and how con- 
trollable it is on the green. It stands 
plenty of punishment. 


At your Pro’s or Dealer’s, dimple or mesh mark- 
ing, 75 cents. 


Master BALANCED Ball 


E added confidence on the green is what 
you most need, try this BALANCED 
ball. Due to a patented process which 
guarantees perfect balance, the Master 
must ran true if the putter strikes it 
squarely. 

Golfers tell us that it is the most durable 
ball they have ever played. It gives good 
distance and splendid direction. 


New Blue Master, or Meridian Marked Master— 
$1, at your Pro’s or Dealer’s. 


Write us today for our General Catalog, our Rule 
and Score Book and eitheror both of these booklets: 


1—“‘Golf the Game of Games”’ (an introduction to 
golf). 

2—“Stepping Stones to a Golf Course’”’ (helpful 
suggestions for laying out a new course). 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1829 DAYTON, OHIO 
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What Plate Glass 
does for your car 


FIRST of all, it is a protection against the 
rush of air as the car moves forward. But 
more than that, it is an element of beauty. 
That is why most manufacturers of motor 
cars use genuine Plate Glass in preference 
to the cheaper substitutes. 


The beauty of Plate Glass lies in its clear 
body and highly polished surfaces. It 
catches reflections of light and shadows and 
adds brilliance to the car like the bright 
finish of a new body. Plate Glass in the 
windshield offers a clear view of the road. 
Objects seen through it appear clear and 
distinct, without distortion. 


Be sure you are getting Plate Glass in 
that car you are buying. In replacing 
broken panes in windshield and windows, 
ask your repair man to use Plate Glass. 
Tell him no other glass will do. 


> a Nothing Else ~ 
ba Sy is Like it _- 
Pre, een eaenal a © 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS 
of AMERICA 


Genuine 
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written his semiweekly letter to Alice. Alice’s 
claims were paramount. 
“Well, good-by,” she said. ‘‘We shall 
meet again soon, I hope.” 
“T hope so. Good-by.” 


Bill, as the front door closed, suddenly © 


realized that he had omitted to ascertain 
where she lived. For a moment he thought 
of running after her and inquiring. . . . 
No, he really must get on with that letter to 
Alice. He returned to the sitting room. 

Flick, as she walked out into the sunshine, 
had an odd feeling that life, promising as it 
had seemed this morning, was in reality 
rather flat. And strangely—but women 
are strange—she found herself thinking a 
little unkindly of Roderick. 


Iv 


ILL had finished his letter to Alice— 

read, reread, sealed, stamped and ad- 
dressed it—when a key clicked in the front 
door and presently there entered to him 
Judson Coker. 

* Any mail for me?”’ inquired Judson. 

Physically, enforced abstinence had done 
Judson good. His face had lost a certain 
unwholesome pallor that had characterized 
it a fortnight back and there had begun to 
steal into his cheeks quite a rosy pinkness. 
His eyes, moreover, were clear and bright, 
and he no longer indulged in that little 
trick of his of blinking and wriggling his 
neck round the edge of his collar. Against 
these corporeal gains must be set a gravity 
of demeanor that was entirely new. Jud- 
son’s habitual manner was now that of the 
man who has looked upon life and found it 
a washout. t 

“You’re always asking for mail this last 
day or two,”’ said Bill. 

“Well, why not?” said Judson defen- 
sively. ‘‘Why shouldn’t a fellow ask for 
mail?” 

“Anyway, there isn’t any,” said Bill. 
“You must be patient, my lad. You can’t 
expect people to answer by return of post.” 

Judson started. The recently acquired 
pink left his face. He licked his lips. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T think it’s a shame!”’ said Bill vehe- 
mently. “If you’ve got pneumonia and are 
behind with the rent and haven’t tasted 
food for three days, why the devil doesn’t 
Mr. Pawle get busy and support you?” ’ 

Judson stared hideously. Through a mist 
he saw that his friend was giving way to 
unseemly mirth. 

“How did you find out?”’ he choked. 

Bill partially recovered himself. He sat 
back, feeling weak. 

There had been moments since their 
departure from America when he had re- 
gretted having taken Judson along with 
him, but the sight of the other’s face now 
more than made up for all the trifling dis- 
comforts he had had to undergo. 

“There was a girl in here just now,’ he 
explained, ‘“who was so touched by your 
letter that she had pawned her brooch to 
get money for you.” 

Judson shook with emotion. 

“Where is it?’’ he asked eagerly. 

““Where’s what?” 

“The money the girl brought.’ His face 
assumed a cold expression. ‘‘I need hardly 
remind you, West,’’ he said stiffly, “that 
that money belongs to me—legally, I 
shouldn’t wonder. So if you have pouched 
it Pll thank you to hand it over imme- 
diately.” 

“Good Lord, man, you don’t suppose 
I’ve got it, do you? Directly we found that 
it was you who had written the letter I told 
her to take the money away.” 

Judson gave him one withering look. 

“And you call yourself a friend!”’ he said. 

Bill, undaunted by his attitude, followed 
him as he swung off and strode down the 
passage. He wanted to clear up further 
points that had perplexed him. 

“How did you come to think of this 
stunt?’ he asked as Judson opened the 
front door. “It was the smoothest trick 
I ever heard of.”’ 

“Father was always getting begging 
letters,” said Judson coldly. 
reason why it shouldn’t work.” 

“But how did you happen to pick on 
Miss Sheridan?’ 

“T never sent any letter to any Miss 
Sheridan. She must have a father or some- 
thing whose name begins with an H. I 
wrote to all the H’s in Who’s Who.” 

“Why the H’s?” 

“Why not? That’s where the book hap- 
pened to open.” 

_He withdrew his coat sleeve aloofly from 
Bill’s grasp and proceeded down the stairs. 
Bill leaned over the banisters, still curious. 


“T saw no- 
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L 
Another aspect of the matter had oceur, 
to him. a 
“Half a second!” he called. “Where « 
you get the money to pay for the stamps? 
“T pawned a gold pencil.” 
“You haven’t got a gold pencil.”’ 
“You had,” said Judson, and clatter} 
out into the great open spaces. [ 
| 


CHAPTER V 


APIDITY of movement had never be} 
congenial to Judson Coker. He d, 
liked having to hurry. Finding, therefo 
on reaching the end of the Prince of Wa 
Road, that he was not being p ; 
slowed down. At a leisurely walk he t 
the corner into Queen’s Road and pre: 
found himself on Chelsea Bridge 
decided to halt, for Judson had m 
before him. He intended to eo 
money. y 

He took it out and arranged it 
little heaps on the palm of his 
Yes, there it was, just as it had 
morning, last night and the night 
thirteen shillings, two sixpences 
pennies. The view from Chelsea 
one of the most stimulating in Lon 
Judson had no eyes for it. Howe 
turesque, it could not hope to com 
the view afforded by the palm 
hand. Thirteen shillings, two sixp 
five pennies—a noble sum. His | 
correspondence had entailed an 
that had eaten sadly into the ori 
ceeds from the sale of Bill’s pen 
had no regrets. If you don’t spe 
Judson was well aware, you can’t ; 
late. He gloated for a few minu 
then salted the treasure away in 
and resumed his walk. 

Students of character who have | 
amining Judson Coker since his 
in these pages may seem to d 
point a flaw in the historian’s record 
ing themselves unable to reconcile 
that he had had the sum of fo’ 
lings and fivepence in his pos 
nights before with the statem 
had in his possession fourteen shilli 
fivepence now. They are too h 
do not probe deeply enough. Ji 
not one of your shallow fellows 
fritter away here a sixpence and 
penny until they wake up to find 
ital gone and nothing to show for i 
his intention, difficult though it mi 
hold off until he had the chance of 
the entire works in one majestic 
a binge that he could look back t 
again in the lean days to come. — 
was the first time he had managed to 
off his limpetlike guardian. ae 

He walked on, luxuriating in the 
able anguish of a thirst that grew with ever’ 
stride. He left Chelsea Barracks behini 
him, and the cozy little doll’s houses ii 
Lower Sloane Street, where the respectabl) 
live in self-contained flats. The rattle o 
busy traffic greeted his ears. It was liki 
some grand, sweet anthem, for it mean’ 
that he had arrived at that haven where h¢ 
fain would be, the King’s Road, full from 
end to end of the finest public houses, prac 
tically one perinhabitant. = 

An admirable specimen of this type o/ 
building chancing to rear its hospitable 
facade almost in front of him, he made for 
it like a homing rabbit; and it was only 
when he reached its doors that he discov- 
ered that there lay between them and him- 
self a securely padlocked iron gate. 

As he stood there pawing in a feeble, be- 
wildered fashion at this astonishing and un- 
foreseen barrier, a passer-by stopped to 
gaze at him; a fellow of bohemian aspect 
clad in a frock coat, flannel trousers and a 
pink cricket cap, and wearing upon his feet 
cloth bedroom slippers, out of one of which 
peeped coyly a sockless toe. f 

To him Judson appealed for an explana- 
tion of the ghastly state of things he had 
come upon. The man seemed like one who 
would know all that there was to be known 
about public houses. 

“T can’t get in,” moaned Judson. — 

The other cleared his throat huskily. 

“They don’t open till ar-par-six,”’ he re- 
plied. Amazed that in the heart of London, 
that hub of civilization, there could be 
walking the public streets a man ignorant 
of this cardinal fact of life, he groped for 
light. ‘‘Stranger round these parts, ain’t 
yer?”’ he hazarded. f 

Judson acknowledged that this was so. 

“Foreigner, ain’t yer?” 

“ Yes.”’ vd 

“From Orsetrylier, ain’t yer?”’ 

“* America.”’ 

(Continued on Page 157) ~— 


| (Continued from Page 154) 
-R! said the bohemian, nodding. He 
p: sagely. “I ‘ear you can’t get a drop of 
odescription or kind whatsoever in 
yrica.”” 2 
~adson was about to refute this mon- 
tris slur on the land he loved by giving a 
istof the places in New York (a) where 
moody could get the stuff and (b) the 
ne select, where you could get it by men- 
iong his name, when his companion 
aced on, leaving him alone in the desert. 
hideous gloom came over Judson. He 
snow enduring the extremes of drought. 
thirty seemed ons ahead, like some 
% distant date lost in the mists of the 


re. 

‘ge thought of passing the time till 
». weighed on his soul like a London fog. 
)itually deciding that if the time had to 
assed, it would be perhaps a little less 
»ry living it through up in the West 
, he made for the Underground station 
5 oane Square, bought a ticket for Char- 
.Jross and descended to the platform. 

_ train was just leaving as he came down 
»stairs. He shuffled dully to the book- 
, to see if there was anything there 
chreading. The bright cover of Society 
re caught his eye. He knew little of the 
«dy papers of London, but its title 
4ied promising. He yielded up two of his 
yelies. A train came in. He sat down and 
sn to turn the pages. 

he twopence that Judson had spent on 
ety Spice proved an excellent invest- 
t. The Church Times or the Spectator 
syould not have enjoyed, but Society 
e might have been compiled for his 
icial benefit. It gripped him from the 
j page. Even though the issue in his 
Is was one of those on which Roderick 
|tried so hard to exercise a depressing 
jence, that craven’s coworker, young 
eam, had by no means failed in his ef- 
yi after zip. The vice-in-the-pulpit arti- 
tfor instance, was full of body; nor was 
j2 any lack of fruitiness in the one on 
jit Clubs That are Living Hells. Judson 
in to feel happier. 

ad then, like an electric shock, a shud- 
‘an through his entire frame. It was as 
mebody had beaten him over the head 
j asandbag. His heart seemed to stop, 
jealp bristled, and there escaped from 
wisted lips so sharp a yelp that it drew 
liyes upon him. But Judson did not no- 
the eyes. His own were glued upon an 
rile on Page Six. 

was not an article of which young Pil- 
én had been particularly proud. He had 
ato dig it out of the archives in a hurry 
win Roderick’s veto of the bookmaker 
ais had caused a gap in the make-up on 
hisve of press day. It was headed Profli- 
4 Youth, and it dealt with the behavior 
nhabits of the idle offspring of American 
Hocrats. 

Jhe passage that had so stunned Judson 
vas follows: 

iother instance which may be cited is that 
ie notorious Fifth Avenue Silks, as they 
 called—a club whose habit it was to 
ade up Fifth Avenue on Sunday mornings in 
ll aats, silk socks, silk pajamas and silk um- 
tas. This was founded and led by the well- 
avn Toddy van Riter, the recognized chief 
iiguiding spirit of these young sparks. 


idson shook as with an ague. Not even 
nhe morning after seeing in a New Year 


ahe ever felt so thoroughly unstrung. Of 


his great exploits, the one of which he 
2 proudest, the one on which he relied 
lt confidently to hand his name down to 
Qerity, was the founding of the Fifth 
jnue Silks; and to see that masterpiece 
genious fancy attributed to another— 
nto Toddy van Riter, at that, his hum- 
follower and henchman—was more, he 
| than a man should be called upon to 
8. It seemed to steep the soul in abys- 
¢ blackness. 

‘The well-known Toddy van Riter!’ 
4 ‘The recognized chief and guiding 
9 t.’’’ Oh, ha-ha! It was monstrous, mon- 
lus! These papers simply didn’t care 
t they said. 

he train rattled on, bearing a raging 
3on westward. Something tremendous, 
elt, must be done, and done without 
y. A sweeping and consummate ven- 
ice for the outrage alone could satisfy 
. But what to do? What to do? 

e toyed with the idea of a libel action. 
/he had no funds for one. Then how in- 
that justice be done and the righteous 
n their due? There was only one way— 
nust see the editor and demand that a 
-apology and retraction appear in the 


i . . 
jiest possible issue. 


. 


THE SATURDAY 


He searched the paper, but could find no 
editor’s name. All he learned was that the 
lying sheet was published by the Mam- 
moth Publishing Company, of Tilbury 
House, Tilbury Street, E. C. Well, that 
was enough to work on. 

The train had stopped, and he got out, 
steely cold and filled with a great purpose. 
And the authorities of the Underground 
Railway increased his generous wrath by 
their pin-pricking policy of demanding 
from him another penny for having allowed 
his reverie to carry him on a couple of 
stations farther than the scope of his ticket. 
Having given them this with an awful look, 
he went up into the street and inquired the 
nearest way to Tilbury House. 


II 


N ALIGHTING at Blackfriars instead of 

at Charing Cross, Judson had done bet- 
ter than he knew, for the policeman in the 
middle of the road outside the station in- 
formed him that to Tilbury House from 
where he stood was but a step. He strode 
off and was presently standing in a dingy 
alleyway before a large, gaunt building of 
discolored brick. That this was the object 
of his quest was hinted by the rumble of 
presses within and confirmed by the scent 
of printer’s ink and paper gallantly en- 
deavoring to compete with that curious 
smell of boiling cabbage that always per- 
vades any mean street in London. Never- 
theless, Judson decided to make quite 
certain by verbalinquiry of the commission- 
aire in the doorway. 

“Ts this Tilbury House?”’ asked Judson. 

“Ur,” said the commissionaire. He wasa 
soured, moody-looking fellow with a ragged 
mustache, a man who seemed to have a 
secret sorrow which the spectacle of Judson 
did nothing to allay. He gazed at him with 
a bilious eye. 

“Is this where Society Spice is pub- 
lished?”’ 

OH Gi gey 

“T want to see the editor.” 

The commissionaire wrestled for a mo- 
ment with his sorrow. 

“D’you mean Mr. Pyke?” 

“T don’t know his name.” 

“Mr. Pyke’s the editor of Society Spice. 


If you want to see him you'll ’ave to fill up 


your name and business.” 

These formalities irked Judson. He re- 
sented this check. The spirit of Tilbury 
House had descended upon him and he 
wanted to Do It Now. He wrote his name 
on the form handed to him, fuming. A 
buttoned boy appeared from nowhere and 
regarded him with what seemed to Judson’s 
inflamed senses silent mockery. He did not 
like the boy. The boy looked as if he might 
be in this plot to exalt Toddy van Riter at 
the expense of better men. 

“Take this,”’ he said haughtily, “to Mr. 
Pyke.” 

““Gem’ wants to see Mr. Pyke,’”’ added 
the commissionaire, with the air of one in- 
terpreting the ravings of a foreigner. 

The boy glanced disparagingly at the 
document. 

He had the trying manner of a school- 
master examining a pupil’s exercise. 

“You ain’t filled up your business,”’ he 
said superciliously. 

Judson was in no mood for literary criti- 
cism from boys in buttons. He spoke no 
word, but he cut at the stripling viciously 
with his stick. The boy, dodging expertly, 
uttered a derisive cry and disappeared. The 
commissionaire picked up his evening 

aper. 

“You'll ’ave to wait,’”’ he said. 

He turned to the racing page and began 
to read. ‘ 

Up on the third floor in the office of So- 
ciety Spice, Roderick, a prey to a gloom 
which almost rivaled that of the commis- 
sionaire, was lugubriously watching young 
Pilbeam ginger up the next issue. There 
seemed to Roderick something utterly 
gruesome in the fellow’s cheerful industry. 
His emotions were not unlike those of a 
man shut up in a small room with a lunatic 
who has started juggling with sticks of 
dynamite. Sustained by the verdict of the 
court of appeal, the subeditor of Society 
Spice was giving the freest play to his ideas 
of what a paper that provided weekly scan- 
dal should be; and some of the choice items 
which he had read out from time to time 
had chilled Roderick to the marrow. To 
Roderick it seemed utterly inconceivable 
that even the mildest of these paragraphs 
should not bring about an immediate visit 
from indignant citizens with shotguns. 
And when he remembered Mr. Isaac Bul- 
lett’s brief but pregnant remarks concerning 
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Work on your 
radio with 


“YANKEE” 
RADIO TOOLS 


Now at last you can get tools 
specially designed for radio work. 
Ask your dealer to show you these 
new ‘“‘Yankee”’ Radio Tools. 


They make radio construction 
easy, save time, do better work. 


“Yankee” 


It’s fun! You just move handle of ,¥apkee’ 
‘Yankee’? Ratchet Tool Holder X°'™ 
back and forth on ratchet movement. 

The tool countersinks, reams, runs 
up nuts, drives screws. Attachments 
for these operations fit holder. 


A touch on Ratchet Shifter gives 
you right- or left-hand ratchet; or 
rigid adjustment. 


You will want the “Yankee’”’ Radio 
Drill No. 1431. Capacity 9-32 inch. 
Just right for radio jobs. 


Get these handy tools. You'll save 
money and build a set you'll be proud 
to show. Use these “Yankee” Tools 
for adding to your present set or for 
making adjustments; also for general 
use around the house. 


“Yankee’’ Radio Tool Set No. 105 
Price $3.25 


All these attachments fit ‘“Yankee’’ Ratchet Holder: 
Blades—one for long reach into box, between wires, etc. 
—one for small screws on dials. 
—one for heavy screws—putting up aerials, etc. 
Countersink—for heads of screws. 
Sockets—(two) cover all small nuts. 
Reamer—for enlarging hole§ in panel. 
Wrench—one end, square or hex. Other, hex for jacks. 


“Yankee’’ Drill No. 1431 
Price $3.00 


4 to 1 gear for speed. Special Radio Chuck to take 
largest drill usually supplied with radio drill sets. 


“Yankee”’ 
Radio Drill 
No. 1431 


Your dealer can supply you 


Nortu Bros. Mre. Co., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


“YANKEE 
TOOLS 


Make Betl&v Mechanica 


“Yankee” Tool 
Book Free 
on request. 
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urniture from Hampton Shops, New York 


Seth Thomas CHIME No. 95 


Mahogany case in two-toned effect, from an old English design. 3-train self- 
adjusting Westminster Chimes sound every quarter hour. Silvered dial with 
raised bronze numerals, $55. With gold dial, $57. Mahogany bracket, $4. 


New Life for stolid walls 


‘By CHAMBERLIN DODDS—Distinguished New York Decorator 


Va present problems to the 


woman who wishes her interi- 
ors to be smart. Too often walls are 
inert areas that deaden the tone of a 
wholeroom. Picturesand mirrors are 
helpful, but most rooms are much im- 
proved bythe additionofan appropri- 
ate clock,ensconced onawall-bracket. 

Throughits mechanism and sound- 
ing device, a clock possesses move- 
mentand voice. Because it is animate, 
it enlivens the whole room. The fine 
old New England establishment of 
Seth Thomas has developed a hand- 
some clock bracket to relieve the se- 
verity of too stolid walls. 

On this bracket you may place any 
one of a notable array of Seth Thomas 
clocks. Whether you fancy the quaint 
charm of Colonial feeling, or the 
grace of French line, or 
one of the perennially 
popular English motifs, 
there is a Seth Thomas 
clock that expresses your 
favorite design in exquis- 
ite cabinet-work. Many 


SethThomas BOUDOIR No.3 


An exquisite 8-day clock in swing- 
ing frame of two-toned wood. Ten 
inches high. Gold Dial. $22.50. 
(Prices in the Far West and Canada 
higher than those quoted.) 


4g0. 


Seth Thomas 
PLYMOUTH 


A quaint pattern in- 
Sbired by a clock made 
by Seth Thomas more 
than a hundred years 


8-day movement, 
striking the hours and 
half-hours. Mahogan 

case with panel in col- 
ors. Height, 24 inches; 
base, 12 inches. $35. 


models are especially suited for plac- 
ing on the mantel; others are created 
to enhance the effect of the book- 
cases, highboys, lowboys and desks. 

Whichever type you select, you 
will add utility as well as beauty and 
life. For more than a hundred years, 
Seth Thomas mechanisms have been 
proverbially accurate. 

In making a Seth Thomas the key- 
note of each room, you will be in 
accord with the latest vogue initiated 
by leading decorators and adopted 
by beauty-loving women. 

FOR WEDDING GIFTS 
THE same qualities that you admire 
in Seth Thomas clocks will find equal 
favor with brides and bridegrooms. 
No other gift will so eloquently 
proclaim your thought- 
fulness and good taste. 
You can contribute to 
the new homes the same 
touch of living grace that 
Seth Thomas has added to 
your own establishment. 


Seth Thomas CYMBAL No. 1 
Case in rubbed mahogany finish. 8- 

lay movement with double strike on 
tuned spirals. Height, 834 inches; 


base,7 inches. Fiveinchdial, $19.50. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCKS 
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the Lads, his heart turned to water within 
him. 

A fairly frequent attendant at race meet- 
ings in the neighborhood of London, Rod- 


erick knew all about the Lads. They ranged © 


the world in gangs, armed with hammers. 
Sandbags and knuckle-dusters were to 
them mere ordinary details of what the 
well-dressed man should wear. They lay in 
wait for those at whose actions they had 
taken offense and kicked them with heavy 
boots. In short, if there was one little 
group of thinkers in existence whose preju- 
dices ought to be respected by a man with 
any consideration for the pocket of his life- 
insurance company, it wasthese same Lads. 
And here was Pilbeam going out of his way 
to jar their sensibilities. 

Roderick groaned in spirit and turned 
absently to take the form which was being 
held out to him by the boy in buttons who 
had just entered. 

‘“What’s this?” he asked, his eyes still on 
young Pilbeam, who was hammering away 
at a typewriter in the corner. 

Pilbeam had just emitted a low chuckle 
of childlike pleasure at some happy phrase. 
To Roderick it had sounded ghoulish. He 
was torn between the desire to know what 
his young assistant had written and a 
strong presentiment that it was better not 
to know. 

“‘Gem’ waiting to see you, sir.”’ 

Roderick wrenched his mind away from 
the essayist in the corner and inspected the 
card. His attention was immediately en- 
chained by the same omission which the 
boy had detected. 

“He doesn’t say what his business is.”’ 

““Wouldn’t fill up his business, sir,” said 
the boy eagerly. 

A sensationalist at heart, this fact now 
appealed to him as pleasingly sinister. It 
appealed in precisely the same way to 
Roderick. 

“Why not?”’ he said uneasily. 

“Dunno, sir. Just wouldn’t do it. I 
says to him, ‘You ain’t filled up your busi- 
ness,’ I says, and all he done was take a 
crack at me with his stick.” 

“Crack at you with his stick!’’ echoed 
Roderick pallidly. 

“Crack at me with his stick,” repeated 
the child with relish. “‘Dunno what’s the 
matter with ’im, but he seemed in a fair old 
rage, sir. Boilin’ over, ’e seemed to be.”’ 

Roderick blanched. 

“Tell him I’m busy.” 

“Busy, sir? Yes-sir. All right, sir.’’ 

The boy disappeared. Roderick sat down 
at his desk and gazed before him with unsee- 
ing eyes. The clatter of young Pilbeam’s 
typewriter still rang through the room, but 
he did not hearit. At last, he felt, the blow 
had fallen and the avenger had arrived. 
Just which of the paragraphs printed dur- 
ing his editorship had brought this on him 
he could not say, but he was strongly of the 
opinion that almost any one of them might 
have done so. His nightmare had come 
true. 

Roderick Pyke, as has perhaps been suffi- 
ciently indicated by the remarks of his 
Aunt Frances, was not of the stuff of which 
heroes are made. He was, as she had justly 
observed in her conversation with Sir 
George, a timid, feeble creature. There was 
once an editor of an organ of opinion cater- 
ing to the literary wants of a Western 
mining camp who, sitting in his office one 
day, noticed a bullet crash through the 
glass of the window and flatten itself 
against the wall behind his head. Upon 
which a relieved and happy smile played 
over his face. 

“There!” he exclaimed. ‘Didn’t I say 
so? I knew that personal column would be 
a success!’ 

Roderick Pyke was the exact antithesis 
of this stout-hearted man. He liked peace 
and quiet, and shrank from all turbulent 
forms of life. Where a sturdier fellow would 
have welcomed with joy the prospect of an 
interview with a boiling stranger who 
cracked at people with his stick, Roderick 
quailed. He sat huddled in his chair in a 
sort of catalepsy of panic. 

This cataleptic condition had not passed 
when Flick arrived to be taken out to tea. 


qr 


ARKED as Roderick’s air of gloom 

was, Flick did not observe it. She was 
feeling oddly preoccupied. Something 
strange seemed to have happened to her 
since she had parted from Bill, expressing 
itself in a vague and general discontent 
combined with a curious dreaminess. She 
greeted Roderick mechanically, and me- 
chanically allowed herself to be introduced 
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to young Pilbeam, who, ever a warm 4. 
mirer of her sex, had ceased his writing 
risen gallantly at her entrance. There , 
not much that went on in Tilbury Hoje 
that Pilbeam did not get abreast of, ;q 
the news of Roderick’s engagement 
long since reached him. So this was 
boss’ niece. Niece by marriage, Pilbe 
understood. A delectable girl, much 5 
good for Roderick. He bowed gentee 
smiled, spoke a courteous word or ty, 
opened the door. The young couple pas;j 
out. Pilbeam heaved a not unmanly | 
and returned to his writing. Much too goj 
for Roderick, he was now certain. He hi 
no high opinion of his superior officer, _ 

Roderick escorted Flick downstairs, |, 
led her by secret ways, for it was not |; 
purpose to use the main stairway whi 
ended in the vestibule guarded by th 
missionaire. The information that 
busy had, he hoped, brought about t 
parture of the stick-cracking visitor, h 
was taking no chances. He emerg 
Flick from a small and insignifi 
farther down the street; and lookin: 
hensively about him, saw with rel; 
no danger was in sight. Except 
usual fauna of localities in which 
houses are situated, shirt-sleeved m 
blackened faces and the like, 
Street was empty. Somewhat 
Roderick proceeded on his way. | 

Unfortunately it chanced that at thi 
precise moment the commissionaire, wh 
had finished the racing news, elected 
out for a brief breath of air; and st 
unfortunately, Judson, tired of y 
and realizing that the fortress was 
guarded and that he was merely wa j 
time remaining in the vestibule, decided ti 
get up and go home. The two came ou 
almost simultaneously, and Judson wai 
only a yard or so in the commissionaire’) 
rear when the latter, sighting Roderick anc 
wishing to show zeal and possibly one 4 
small tip, touched his hat and uttered thes 
fateful words: | 

“Shall I call you a cab, Mr. Pyke?” 

Judson, hearing the name, froze in his 
tracks. 

“No, let’s walk along the Embankment,” 
said Flick, “‘and go to the Savoy instead ol 
Claridge’s. It’s such a lovely day.” 

The commissionaire, disappointed, but 
apparently feeling that in a world of sorrow 
this sort of thing was only to be expected, 
withdrew. Flick and Roderick turned down 
the street towards the Embankment. And 
Judson, recovering from his momentary 
trance, had just started off in hot pursuit, 
when he was delayed by the sudden arrival 
of a large truck, which drew up across his 
path and began to unload rolls of paper. By 
the time he had rounded this obstacle his 
quarry was out of sight. 

But Judson had caught the word “‘Em- 
bankment.’’ He needed no further clew. 
He hurried in the direction of the river, and 
there sure enough, halted opposite a taxi- 
cab which had drawn up at the pavement, 
was the man he sought. He seemed to be 
trying to persuade the girl to ride, while the 
latter appeared to favor walking. Judson 
dashed feverishly up. ‘ 

“Are you the editor of Society Spice?” 

Roderick spun round. The voice sounded 
to him like the voice of Doom. He had had 
his back turned and so had been unaware 
of Judson’s approach until the latter spoke; 
and one may perhaps be permitted chari- 
tably to assume that it was the suddenness 
and unexpectedness of the onslaught that 
undid him. Some excuse, some theory in 
extenuation of his behavior, is, one cannot 
deny, urgently needed. For at the sound of 
these words Roderick disintegrated. 
fatal timorousness, that disastrous legacy 
from “poor Lucy,”’ was too strong for him. 
He cast at Judson a single quick horrified 
look; then, jettisoning in one mad craving 
for self-preservation all thoughts of man- 
hood and chivalry, he sprang from Flick’s 
side, leaped into the cab, hissed in the 
driver’s ear and was off. Fay 

His departure not unnaturally created in 
both Flick and Judson a certain astonish- 
ment. Judson was the first to recover. 
With an anguished cry he started to race 
after the receding taxi, leaving Flick stand- 
ing on the pavement. 

For some moments Flick stood there mo- 
tionless, her gaze on the flying Judson. 
A dull flush had stolen into her cheeks, and 
an ominous steely light was turning the 
blue of her eyes to glazed stone. Then she 
beckoned to another taxi that was ambling 
up from the east and got in. 
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iders, and in pairs we branch out to 
( e and comb the country on the way 
ck, running teal the stock we see to the 
tting grounds. 

es ing along, trying to look through 
ye steady-falling drizzle and snow for 
‘ock; it seemed to me that I was born and 
yised under a slicker, on a wet saddle, 
ding a kinky brone, going through slush 
nd snow, and facing cold winds. It struck 
ye as a coon’s age since I seen good old 
inshine, and for the first time I begins to 
‘onder if a cow-puncher ain’t just a plain 
yeoed critter for sticking along with the 
ound-up wagons as he does; it’s most all 
nocks, and starting from his pony’s hoofs 
‘up to the long sharp horns of the ornery 
‘itters he’s handling, along with the varie- 
es the universe hands him in weather— 
‘yelve to sixteen hours in the saddle, three 
') four changes of horses a day, covering 
som seventy-five to a hundred miles, then 
yere’s one to two hours night guard to 
ireak the only few hours left to get a rest in. 
_ All that makes a feller wonder sometimes 
a cow-puncher’s skull ain’t about as thick 
3 that wild-eyed steer’s going over the 
dge ahead of him. 


‘We was moving camp for the last time 
at year, the next. stop was the home 
inch, and when we hooked up the cook’s 
x-horse team and handed him the ribbons 
all let out a war whoop that started the 
tam that direction on a high lope, the 
yok wasn’t holding ’em back any, and 
tting it down a draw to the river bottoms 
ae flying chuck wagon swayed out of sight. 
Us riders was bringing in upwards of a 
tousand head of weaners and we didn’t 
sach the big fields till late that day, when 
@ finally got sight of the big cottonwoods 
var hiding the long log building of the 
ome ranch; that, along with the high pole 
orrals, the sheds and stables, all looked 
iighty good to me again. 


On the Inside Looking Out 


The stock turned loose, we all amble 
wards the corrals to unsaddle; I tries to 
‘ad my horse in the dry stable, but him 
leing suspicious of anything with a roof on 
‘on't have it that way. ‘‘All right, little 
corse,” I says to him, “if you’re happier 
)be out like you’ve always been used to, 
'm not going to try to spoil you,” and 
ulling off my wet saddle I hangs it where 

’s dry for once. The pony trots off a ways, 
akes a good roll and, shaking himself 
fterwards, lets out a nicker and lopes out 
join the remuda. 
“Just like us punchers,’ I remarks, 
fatching him; ‘don’t know no better.” 
Over eight months had passed since I’d 
pened a door and set my feet on a wooden 
oor, and when I walks in the bunk house 
nd at one end sees a big long table loaded 
own with hot victuals, and chairs to set 
n, I don’t feel at all natural, but I’m 
nighty pleased at the change. 

The Chink ranch cook is packing in more 
latters, and watching him making tracks 
round the table, looking comfortable and 
ot at all worried of what it may be like 
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» ONCE A COWBOY 


(Continued from Page 16) 


outside, I'll be dag-gone if I didn’t catch 
myself wishing I was in his warm moccasins. 

The meal over with, I drags a bench over 
by one of the windows and, listening some 
to the boys what was going over the events 
that happened on the range that summer, 
I finds myself getting a lot of satisfaction 
from just a-setting there and looking out of 
the window; it was great to see bum 
weather and still feel warm and comfort- 
able. I gets to stargazing and thinking, so 
that I plum forgets that there’s twenty 
cowboys carrying on a lot of conversation 
in the same big room. 

I’d just about come to the conclusion I 
was through punching cows when one of the 
boys digs me in the ribs and hollers, ‘“‘ Wake 
up, Bill! Time for second guard.” 

I did wake up, and them familiar words 
I’d heard every night for the last eight 
months struck me right where I lived; they 
was said as a joke, but right there and then 
I was sure I’d never want to stand no more 
of them midnight guards. 


A Cowboy:About:Town 


The work was over, and all but a few of 
the old hands was through. The superin- 
tendent gave us to understand as a parting 
word that any or all of us are welcome to 
stay at the ranch and make ourselves to 
home for the winter. “You can keep your 
private saddle horses in the barn and feed 
?em hay. The cow foreman tells me,’’ he 
goes on, “that you’ve all been mighty good 
cowboys, and I’m with him in hoping to see 
you all back with the outfit in time for the 
spring works.” 

A couple of days later finds me in town, 
my own top horse in the livery stable and 
me in a hotel. I makes a start to be any- 
thing but a cowboy by buying me a suit, a 
cap, shoes, and the whole outfit that goes 
with the town man. I then visits the bar- 
ber and the bathtub, and in an hour I steps 
out thinking that outside my complexion 
and the way I walks I looks about the same 
as everybody else I see on the street. 

I takes it easy for a few days, then gradu- 
ally I tries to break myself to looking for a 
job where there’s no ponies or bellering 
critters to contend with. I wanted an in- 
side job where the howling blizzard wouldn’t 
reach me and where I could have a roof 
over my head at night instead of a tarpaulin. 

’ Time goes on, and it seems like my edu- 
cation is lacking considerable to qualify for 
the job I set out to get; you had to know as 
much as a schoolma’am to even get a look 
in. I made a circle every day and run in all 
the likely places I’d see. I tried grocery 
stores, hardware stores, and all kinds of 
stores, and when one day I runs across a 
sign in a candy-store window that says 
““Man wanted” I makes a high dive in the 
place before that sign disappears. 

I’mstaredat by around-facedtransparent- 
looking hombre back of a soft-drink counter. 
Two girls was a-sipping away on a straw 
and I had a hunch as I steps to one end of 
the counter that I’d butted in their conver- 
sation with the slick-haired gent. 

Figgering on getting a lay of what I’d 
have to put up with on that kind of a job 


“He Brought Another Feller Over the Next Day and the Same Thing Happened 
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Beauty Born Anew 


N these newest creations 
of the ever useful Whiting 
& Davis Utility Mesh Bags! 


Behold, fine spun silver mesh 
—silk lining—vanity mirror 
—a bag so roomy you can 
live in it. 

—Gleaming gold mesh bags 
—a proud possession for ev- 
ery happy social hour. 


—And the breath-taking 
beauty of the zew Tapestry 
Mesh Bag, a hand wrought 
creation of colored enamel 
mesh. Match your mesh bag 
to your favorite color—it is 
available in all the fashion- 
able shades. 

Mark that wedding, graduation or 
anniversary with a memorable gift. 
—a Whiting & Davis Utility Mesh 
Bag. 

At all jewelers and jewelry depart- 
ments. 


Thenew Whiting & Davis 
“Utility’’ Mesh Bag— 
silk lined and with 
vanity mirror. 


WHITING & DAVIS COMPANY 
Plainville (Norfolk Co.), Mass. 
In Canada—Sherbrooke, Que. 


Made in America—Preferred by 


American Women 


Gifts That last” 


WHITING & DAVIS CO 


Whitin Lg | Davis 
Mesh Bags 
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“Glove-Grip Shoes 
have given me a new 


}>? 


pleasure in walking! 


““Witu these new Glove-Grip Shoes on, my 
feet just seem to step out from sheer happi- 
ness of walking. I hardly believed that such 
good-looking shoes could be socomfortable.” 


Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes achieve that happy 
combination, comfort and good looks. Outside, 
they look like any other stylish, well-made shoe. 
But inside, they are fashioned to the actual shape 
of the human foot. They are snug-fitting and rest- 
ful as a glove. 

It’s all in the way they are built in the instep. 
When you lace a Gloye-Grip Shoe, you lift up the 
arch instead of pressing it down. This feature is 
patented and exclusive in Arnold Glove-Grip 
Shoes. Shoes like these can’t help making your 
feet feel better, stronger, more like walking! 

Glove-Grip Shoes are made for both men and 
women. There is a wide selection of shapes in all 
the latest styles and leathers. Most models are 
$10 to $12. 

Send for our shoe style book and name of nearest 
Glove-Grip dealer. Dealers send for Catalog P-11. 
Address M. N. Arnold Shoe Company, North 
Abington, Massachusetts. 


ARNOLD 


OO = GORMeP Sab @sbas 


Here is one of the newest Glove-Grip 
models for women—a smart two-strap 
in all leathers, including gray and 
black suede. Heels are covered, toes 
fashionably rounded. 
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I sticks around and orders something for 
the privilege. The confab is resumed again 
between the ladies and the clerk, and the 
more I listens to it the more I have doubts 
as to my ability to talk and still say nothing 
as them three are doing. I’m trying hard 
to get interested in the talk when in comes 
two more couples, there’s sounds of “‘ Hello, 
girls!”’ from something in pants, and an- 
swers of “Oh, hello, Dicky!” from the 
ladies, and that was enough for me, I steps 
out while they was still milling, and leaves 
’em to their troubles. I didn’t want to be 
particular, but that job was past me, and 
the wrong direction of what my ambitions 
pointed out. 

I’m some leg weary as I makes my way 
back to the hotel that night, and going to 
my room I stretches out on the bed to rest 
up a little before I go out to eat. I havea 
feeling that all ain’t well with me as I lays 
there thinking. 

I don’t want to think that I’m hankering 
to get back to the range, so blames it to 
the new ways of everything in general what 
comes with town life, and I tries to cheer 
myself up with the idea that I'll soon get 
used to it and in time like it. 

“T got to like it,” I says to myself, “‘and 
I’m going to stay with it till I do,’cause I’m 
through with punching cows”; and getting 
up real determined I goes out to hunt a 
restaurant. 

I’d been feeding up on ham and eggs and 
hamburger steak with onions ever since I 
hit town, and this night I thought I’d 
change my order to something more natural 
and what I’d been used to on the range. 

“Bring me a rib steak about an inch 
thick,” I says to the waiter. ‘Don’t cook 
it too much, but just cripple the critter and 
drag ’er in.” 

I kept a waiting for the order to come, 
and about concluded he must of had to 
wait for the calf to grow some, when here 
he comes finally. I tackles the bait on the 
platter, and I was surprised to see a piece 
so much like beef, and still taste so different 
from any I’d ever et before With a lot of 
work I managed to get away with half of 
it, and then my appetite, game as it was, 
had to leave me. 


Connecting With a Job 


The waiter comes up a smiling as he sees 
I’m about through, and hands me the bill. 
“T don’t want to spread it around,” I says 
as I picks up the bill and goes to leave, “‘but 
between you and me, I’ll bet you that steak 
you brought me has been cooked in the 
same grease that’s been cooking my ham 
and eggs these last two weeks. I can taste 
7em.”’ 

The weather had been good and stayed 
clear ever since I hit town, but as I walks 
out of the restaurant I notice a breeze had 
sprung up, and snow was starting to fall. I 
finds myself taking long whiffs of air that 
was sure refreshing after stepping out of 
that grub-smelling emporium. 

Feeling rested up some, I faces the breeze 
for a walk and to no place in particular. 
I’m walking along, thinking as I go, when 
looking around to get the lay of my where- 
abouts I notices that right across the street 
from where I’m standing is the livery stable 
where I’d left my horse, and being that I’d 
only been over to see him once since I’d 
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rode in, thinks I’d enjoy the feel of his hid 
once more. 

The stable man walks in on us as we’r 
getting real sociable, and with a ‘“‘ Howdy’ 
asks if I may be looking for a job. “May 


horses on contract, and I thought mayh¢ 
you’d be wanting to take it.” | 
“Not me,” I says, feeling tempted and 
refusing before considering. ‘I’m not rid. 
ing any more, and I been looking for work 
in town.” ; 
“Did you try the Hay and Grain Market | 
next block up the street?” he asks. “They 
was looking for a man some time back.” — 
No, I hadn’t tried it, but the next day 
bright and early I was on the grounds and 
looking for the major-domo of that outfit. 
At noon that day I’d changed my 
and putting on a suit of Mexican se 
went to work. My job was clerking, and 
the retail end of the business, filling i 
ders and help load the stuff on the wag 
the customers. 


Breaking Old Ties 


And that night, when the place clos 
and I walks to my hotel I felt a heap b 
than any time since I’d hit town. Of cou 
I wasn’t in love with the job, it was quit 
change and mighty tame compare 
punching cows, but then I figgered a 
had to allow some so’s to get what he’s 

I gets along fine with everybody ar 
and it ain’t long before I’m invited to 
ferent gatherings that’s pulled off now and 
again. I gets acquainted more as I iy 
on, and comes a time when if feeling sort. 
lonesome I know where to go and spend my 
evenings. 

I’d manage to stop in at the stable and 
say ‘‘Hello” to my gray horse most every 
night when the work was through, and 
with everything in general going smooth I 
thought it wasn’t so bad. a 

There was times though when coming to 
my room I’d find myself staring at my 
chaps and boots with the spurs still on and 
where I’d put ’em in the corner. They got 
to drawing my attention so that I had to 
hide ’em in the closet where I couldn’t see 
*em, and then I thinks, ““What about my 
horse and saddle? A town man don’t haye 
no need for anything like that.” 

But somehow I didn’t want to think on 
that subject none at all right then, and I 
drops it, allowing that a feller can’t break 
away from what all he’s been raised with or 
at in too short a time. 

That winter was a mean one, just as 
mean as the fall before I still remembered; 
the snow was piled up heavy on the hills 
around town and every once in a while 
there’d be another storm adding on a few 
inches. The sight of it and the cold winds a 
howling by on the streets kept me con- 
tented some, and it all helped break me in 
to the new ways of living I’d picked on. 

I’d been on the job a month or so when I 
notice that my appetite begins to leave me. 
I changes eating places often, but they all 
seemed to have thesamesmell as you walked 
in, and there was times when I felt like tak- 
ing the decorated platter and all outside 
and eating it there. ; 

(Continued on Page 165) 


Me Being Only About a Thousand Pounds Lighter I’m Knocked Out of the Way Pronto { 
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And what’s more, my complexion was 
tting light, too light. Sot Bias 
en UF 


Jatteary and February had come and 
ant, the cold spell broke up. some, and 
en Mareh set in wild and wicked. I’m 
lat my job at the Feed Market and my 
yges being raised once along with prom- 
ss of another raise soon, proves that I’m 
ing well. What’s more, my time had 
en. took up considerable on account of 
2 meeting up with a young lady what put 
y gray horse a far second in my thoughts, 
‘d when I’d walk past the stable I’d most 
nerally be in too big a hurry to stop and 
>him. One day the stable man stops me 
‘Y’m hurrying by and tells me that he 
is a chance to sell that little horse for me 
a hundred dollars. 
‘That was a call for a show-down to my- 
{, and of a sudden I realized that parting 
‘th that horse I was parting with the big 
‘en range I’d been born and raised into. 
|tudies it over for quite a spell and finds 
2 more I thinks the more my heart lays 
‘> ways of where that horse can take me, 
sd my mind all a milling I can’t decide. 
[walks away, telling the stable man I’d 
| him know later. 
{ does a lot of comparing between the 
age and the town, and finds that both 
/s qualities and drawbacks, only in town 
‘was easier living, maybe too easy, but I 
‘gered that here was more of a future. 
Just the other day I was told by the main 
-ner at the market that they was figgering 
; quitting the business and retiring, and 
fit there’d be a good opportunity for a 
sious-thinking man like myself to grab. 
iwas suggested that I could let my wages 
re and buy shares with ’em as I worked 
| there’d come a time as I kept at it when 
| find myself part owner of a good busi- 
(is and a steady income. 
That night I went to see the young lady, 
yo by this time had a lot to say as to my 
gions. I didn’t let her know what was 
png on in my think tank, ’cause I wanted 
(fight it out by myself; besides I’d come 
tconclusions, and long before I left her to 
»back to my hotel. 
he next morning I stops by and tells 
stable man that if he can get a hundred 
dlars for that little horse of mine, to take 
But it hit me pretty hard and I didn’t 
‘by the stable any more after that, not 
(a long time. 
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‘n the Spring a Cowboy’s Fancy 


\pril come, and with the warm weather 
t came with it the snow started to melt- 
, the streets was muddy and the gutters 
;Tunning full; it was spring, and even 
yh all the resolutions I’d made, I didn’t 
any too strong right then. 
was afraid to give my imagination full 
ng and think of the home ranch on the 
B Dry; I knew the boys that came back 
the spring works would be out on the 
ise round-up and getting ready to pull 
with the wagons. 
ach cowboy would be topping off his 
‘ng about now, the bronc peeler would 
nicking out a bunch of green colts from 
stock horses and start in breaking, the 
“kk would be a cleaning up the chuck box 
mthe back end of that wagon, and the 
‘foreman, glancing often on the road 
rt leads from town to the ranch, would be 
ing for any of the missing cowboys 
wit was with him the year before. 
_ found it mighty hard to walk away from 
ht spring sunshine into the building where 
as working. There was orders on the 
< waiting for me to fill, and picking ’em 
pels among high walls of grain and 
‘d hay. 
_verybody I’d see would remark how 
rit it was outside in the spring air, and 
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rubbing their hands would get to work at 
the desk and typewriter, and forget all 
about it the minute they set down. 

I felt sorry for ’em in a way, ’cause it 
struck me as though they’d never had a 
chance to really appreciate springtime—or 
was it that their years in captivity that way 
had learnt ’em better than to hanker for 
such? 

Anyway, I sure didn’t seem to be able 
to dodge how I felt. My girl and every- 
body else noticed it, and even though I’d 
try to laugh it off I’d soon find myself 
picturing little white-faced calves scattered 
out either playing or sunning themselves 
while their mammies was feeding on the 
new green grass. 

I could near feel the slick shiny hide of 
the ponies after their long winter hair had 
just fell off. And dag-gone it, it was getting 
the best of me. 


Capitulation 


I’d catch myself sneaking glances at the 
green hills around the town and feeling as 
though I had no right to. And once in a 
while in the evening as I’d be walking to 
my room and I’d hear a meadow lark 
a-singing way off in the distance, I’d look 
at the buildings, the sidewalks and streets 
as though they was a scab on this earth. 
I wanted my horse under me and lope out 
away from it. 

I’d done a heap of reasoning with myself, 
and kept a pointing out all the whys I 
should forget the range and get used to the 
town, and I’d pretty near give in as long as 
I was in my room and couldn’t feel the 
breeze, but once outside again and a meadow 
lark sang out, my heart would choke out 
all what the town offered and leave breath 
only for the blue ridges and the big stretches 
that layed past ’em. 

Then came a day when my hide got too 
thick to feel the reasoning spur I was giving 
it. Something way deep inside of me took 
charge of things and I finds myself making 
tracks towards the stable. 

I sneaks in, and I had to rub my eyes 
considerable to make sure that there in the 
same box stall was my little gray horse, fat 
as a seal and a snorting like a steam engine. 

“Dag-gone your hide!” I says, and I 
makes a grab for him, he’s pawing the air 
snorting and a rearing, but I’m hanging on 
to his neck with a death grip and hands him 
all the pet cuss words I can think of. 

The stable man runs up to see what’s 
making all the rumpus, and his expressions 
tell me plain he thinks I’m drunk and cele- 
brating. I was drunk all right, but not on 
the same stuff that’s handed over the bar. 

“Sorry I couldn’t sell him for you,” I 
hear him say as I let go of my horse and 
walks up to him, “but the feller what 
wanted him came over one day to try the 
horse out and the little son of a gun throwed 
him off as fast as he’d get on; he brought 
another feller over the next day and the 
same thing happened. Too bad he acts 
that way,” he goes on, “’cause he’s a right 
pretty horse.” 

“You're dag-gone right he’s a pretty 
horse,” I says; ‘‘the prettiest horse I ever 
seen.” 


It’s three days later when I gets sight of 
the Triangle F main herd, then the remuda, 
and down in a creek bottom by a bunch of 
willows is the:chuck wagon. 

There’s war whoops from the bunch as I 
lopes into sight, and the wagon boss comes 
up to meet me. “‘I knowed you'd be back, 
Bill,” he says, smiling, “‘and I got your 
string of ponies a waiting for you, twelve of 
2em.”’ 

And on guard that night, riding around 
the bedded herd, I was singing a song of 
the trail herd, happy again, and just a cow- 
boy. 
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An Impressive Majority of 
All Motor Car Factories 


—are equipped with Square D Safety Switches. 


The strong trend toward the Square D in this dis- 
tinctly modern industry — whose equipment is so 
new and advanced—bears a significance that 
cannot fail to register with every user of electric 
current. 


It is a still more telling fact that the Square D’s 
high position is everywhere credited to its superior 
quality, and to the exclusive features which em- 
body its assurance of permanently reliable service. 


SQUARE D COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S.A. 
FACTORIES AT: DETROIT MICH., PERU, IND. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Atlanta, 
Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Syracuse, Kansas City, 
New Orleans, Baltimore, Columbus, Minneapolis, Indianapolis 


SQUARE D COMPANY, CANADA, LTD., WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Toronto, Montreal (58) 


SQUARE D> 


Safety Switc h 


THE 
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Sheltered Scenic Seas of the 
North Pacific Coast. 


and Sheltered Scenic Seas 


ERE are three great Canadian National va- 
cation tours that you can make this summer, 
all at one time, and at very moderate expense :— 


Visit Jasper National Park, 4,400 square miles of 
® scenic glories,the largest National Park in America, 
amid the snow-capped Canadian Rockies, and a big 
game refuge. Make Jasper Park Lodge (rates $6.00 a 
day and up, American plan, with excellent accommoda- 
tions for 350 guests) headquarters for motor, hiking and 
horseback trips to giant glaciers, impressive mountains, 
lakes and streams and for tennis, canoeing, dancing and 
social recreation through cool, invigorating summer days. 
i), CrossA merica the scenic Canadian National way, 
% through the highest Canadian Rockies, on the easi- 
est gradient, and at the lowest altitude of all transconti- 
nental lines. Stop over at Jasper Park Lodge in Jasper 
National Park. Then Mt. Robson, Mt. Resplendent, 
the Rainbow Range, tremendous canyons and tumbling 
rivers, succeed each other in a bewilderment of beauty. 
A tour beyond imagination. 


Take “The Triangle Tour” of British Columbia 
® from Jasper National Park through Mt. Robson 
Park, down the Valleys of the Bulkley and mystic Skeena 
to Prince Rupert. Then 550 miles by steamer down the 
coast to Vancouver, through the smooth waters of the 
“Inside Passage”, surpassing in beauty and grandeur 
the Norwegian fiords. The third leg by rail, 700 miles 
through the Coast Range Mountains and along great 
rivers from Vancouver back to Jasper National Park. 


Take these tours—at least one of them—this year. 
Write to our nearest agent for full information. Ask for 
Illustrated Booklets. 


—S Jasper Park Lo: 


° cd 
No passports required <Cohtral Buildaea— 
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THE MAKING OFA 
STOCKBROKER 


(Continued from Page 33) 


money. You wouldn’t take the business 
I’d get if it wasn’t the kind you wanted, 
would you, sir?” 

You know, I wasn’t very old, and I don’t 
think I looked my age at that. My talk 
must have sounded youthfully overconfi- 
dent to the colonel. He looked at me 
steadily. I want to tell you that Colonel 
Bronson is a kindly, genial man, one of the 
best mixers in the world and really very 
generous. But also he is very shrewd— 
keen, observant and wise. His partner, 
Mr. Barnes, once told me, “‘Sam Bronson 
always does a thorough job of everything 
he undertakes; but beyond all question, 
the most thorough job he ever did was on 
Samuel A. Bronson.” 

He stared at me, undoubtedly sizing me 
up. But I wanted that New York job so 
much that I imagine he must have read it 
on my face plainly. 

“Wing,’’ he said seriously, ‘‘we’ll take 
you on. We are after business, and we 
know that the way to get it is through the 
right kind of men to help us.” 

“That is what I was told, sir,’’ I said. 
‘And that is why I was so anxious to come 
here.”’ f 

“When can you go to work?” 

“Right away, sir. I’ll go back and tell 
Mr. Reade, and I’ll return immediately. 
It won’t inconvenience Mr. Reade in the 
slightest, sir.” 

I went back to Reade & Co.’s office and 
saw my chief. I told him that Colonel 
Bronson was ready to take me on, and he 
said, “Jack, you go right over and stay 
there.” A eet 

It was the first time he had called me by 
my first name. He was a fine man. His 
health was not good, but he was never 
peevish. He retired from active business 
some years ago, but to this day we are 
friends, and heis as proud of my success as 
though I were blood kin to him. 


Colonel Bronson’s Gifts 


So I went back to Mr. Bronson and told 
him £ had told Mr. Reade and that Mr. 
Reade had made me drop everything and 
hurry back to Bronson & Barnes’ office. 
Colonel Bronson smiled, and then we had a 
little talk. I confessed to him that if it had 
not been for the fact that Bronson & 
Barnes had a New York office I wouldn’t 
have applied for a position, although my 
investigations had convinced me that if I 
elected to stay in a Boston brokerage house 
his was the firm I would have chosen. I 
have never been circuitous. To me, as a 
boy and later as a man and a stockbroker, 
my job has been to do certain things as 
quickly as was safe and as directly as was 
possible—no undue haste, but no lost mo- 
tion. I assume I followed that habit in my 
first heart-to-heart talk with Colonel Bron- 
son, and I assume equally that, according 
to his practice, he was sizing me up. What 
he learned or suspected I do not know. 
What he says is that I never gave him a 
chance to turn me down; but he says it in 
a tone of voice so affectionately condemna- 
tory of the deed as to be in reality one 
hundred per cent approving. I will present 
myself another bouquet right here and 
state that Colonel Bronson’s greatest gift 
in business was universally conceded to be 
a combination of accurate observation and 
vision. He habitually looked ahead. 

Mr. Barnes I did not meet until the next 
day. He was busy all day on the Stock 
Exchange. When I did meet him I liked 
him immensely, and it simply made me two 
hundred per cent certain that I had picked 
the right people to tie up to. I didn’t reach 
this conclusion because Bronson & Barnes 
had grown so much in the fifteen years they 
had been in business together, but because 
of the way both of the partners spoke 
about their policy as brokers and as gentle- 
men. 

I am more than anxious to impress upon 
you that from my first talk with my new 
employers I was made definitely aware of 
the fact that Colonel Bronson and Mr. 
Barnes were less interested in the dollar 
profits of the business than in the real 
success of the business itself. To have a 
business that paid good profits was, of 
course, desirable; but it was more im- 
portant that the business should be both 
clean and dependable. It was up to the 
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firm and their help to see to it that tk 
clean part was kept clean, and the depen: 
ability could be assured by sound methoc 
and the maintenance of pleasant person; 
relations between the firm and the eu 
tomers. This did not mean handshakin| 
or sunny greetings, because the firm wer 
on the principle that faithful are the wounc 
of a friend, and didn’t hesitate to give ur 
palatable advice whenever needed. Bu 
each clerk and office boy in the office wa 
made to feel first that the firm’s interes 
and his own were one, and second that a 
must look out for the customers’ interest; 
because it was on contented customers tha’ 
the success of the firm and of the futur 
partners depended. Mr. Barnes, with 
out making specific promises, made all th 
boys in the office feel that they carried 
marshal’s baton in their knapsacks, lik 
the common soldiers of the great Napoleor 
and you know how they fought. Well 
that is how we worked. Bear in mind thi 
when you come to measure the growth o 
Bronson & Barnes’ business. 


Root, Hog, or Die . 

Colonel Bronson called me in to see hi 
private office the next morning. It was m) 
first forenoon with the firm. After I had; 
talk with Mr. Barnes, who was gettin) 
ready to go over to the board, Colone 
Bronson told me that I could go out ani 
sell bonds. He knew I had no experienc’ 
in that' line, and he made no suggestions 
The one fact that he deigned to vouchsaf: 
to me—probably with malice prepense— 
was that the firm had quite a block o 
Commonwealth Cast Iron Pipe first five 
to dispose of, and I had the privilege o 
helping to find a market for them. Neve 
a single selling tip to the poor young mai 
from Maine who wanted to go to New Yor] 
to drum up trade for the firm; never ai 
indication as to whether the poor youn) 
man could go to somebody in the bacl 
office for guidance or advice. He simply 
told me to do the most difficult thing in th 
world—to go out and make money fo) 
somebody else by making utter stranger 
buy something of which I knew next ti 
nothing. 

The bond-selling department of sucl 
stock-commission brokerage houses as our, 
was not then organized as it is today. O 
course the old-established investmen 
houses had salesmen who went out amon; 
the country bankers and trustees of estate, 
who invested money for others. Thes' 
firms also did a regular mail-order business. 
But stock houses had no such separat; 
department. There wasn’t the call for it) 
Orders for such bonds as were dealt in 01 
the Boston or New York stock exchang) 
were given out to bond specialists on th 
floor. Bond selling was a different kind o 
business. The buyers were investors—me: 
who bought once and did not buy agai 
until they had accumulated another sur) 
plus or came into money not needed in thc 
business. In the stock department ther: 
was some cash or investment business tc 
do, but most of it was speculative or semi: 
speculative. It was a different breed 01 
cat and required a different technic. 

I realize how difficult it is to teach first 
principles when the task that you have 
forced upon me compels me to think about 
it. Thus I find I cannot tell you anything 
that would be of much practical value to a 
youngster starting out as I_did—willing 
but unprepared. I freely admit that I have 
sold a great many millions of securities, but 
I cannot tell you much more about the how, 
of it than that I just went ahead and did it. 
The only technic I knew was to keep at it 
and try and try until I had sold what I had 
to sell. 

In those days the public was not a bond- 
buying public. A fellow had to explain a 
heap. One of my friends told me the other 
day that a member of the firm of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. made this observation: “In 
the old days our customers bought bonds 
because we told them to. Now they even 
read the indenture.” Any one of our sales- 
men could doubtless give a youngster 
valuable pointers about selling bonds today. 
But I suspect that he would stress the 
character of the security and the person- 
ality of the salesman, so the boy wouldn’t 
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(Continued from Page 166) 
get much more practical guidance than I 
had, who had none at all. 
| always was a hard worker. I do not 
think I am entitled to any especial credit 
for that, because I’ll confess right here that 
I have always enjoyed working more than 
any other one thing. To ascertain what it 
js that you will enjoy doing is the first and 
longest step toward success in life. This is 
more important than to find out the truism 
‘that successful men are almost all hard 
hers. When I got into that part of the 
-prokerage business that I really liked, my 

work was for all the world like winning 

-eups in tennis, of which I was and still am 
extremely fond. No difference. Yes; one: 

I don’t believe I could stand playing tennis 

six days a week for twenty-five years. But 

J] have never grown tired of the business 

game for a single minute. 

-- I know some men who are extremely in- 
genious in discovering new markets or in 

"developing new methods of salesmanship, 

)just as there are men who have a positive 

genius for short cuts. It saves them time 

and fatigue. But I am not built that way— 

‘I play a direct, straight game. I knew an 

‘insurance man years ago who was the 

pioneer at doing what today is a common- 

place of the business. It occurred to him 
to pay a clerk in the Bureau of Vital 

Statistics to keep track for him of all the 

marriages. Then with the day’s list in hand 

the agent proceeded to look up the newly- 
weds and to sell the still delighted bride- 
groom insurance for Sweetie’s protection. It 

_ was so easy that it wasn’t good sport. He 

also had the list of births. The increased 

parental responsibility made the task a 

“matter of routine. He built up a tremen- 

-dous business. I know because he was a 

customer of ours. 

Well, my mind doesn’t work that way. 
I make it a point to study my problems 
from various angles; but that is only 
ordinary business caution. And if I see a 
‘short cut or a simple method I’ll follow it; 
but that is only common sense. My motive 
is efficiency—a saving of time and not 
primarily a saving of labor. 


a 


. Intensive Selling 


And now I'll go back to my first experi- 
‘ence as an employe of Bronson & Barnes. 
‘Thad to sell Commonwealth Pipe fives, of 
which the house owned a pretty good block. 
‘Well, I got my selling points from the 
circular the firm had got out. Then I found 
out all I could about the company. I just 
went about the office and found where to 
get the data I wished to know—which were 
the character and volume of the business 
the company had been doing and expected 
to do, the profits, and the property hold- 
_ings—that is, the security back of the 
bonds. I simply sold myself some bonds, 
and to do this 1 was compelled to answer 
_ my own questions. I suppose being born in 
Maine helped. At any rate I couldn’t help 
finding out all about the merchandise be- 
fore I could sell it to myself. Thus equipped 
_ Il went out of the office of Bronson & Barnes 
ite have a try at something in which I had 
no experience either at first or at second 
hand. 

T wish I could tell you a story that would 

_ help young men or thrill your readers, with 
a yarn about my adroitness or suddenly 
developed ingenuity as a bond salesman. 
But I cannot. If my job was in the nature 
of a test by the man to whom I had confided 
my wish to work in his New York office, I 
didn’t dramatize it that way. All I can say 
is that I was out in the street, without 
instructions as to direction or methods, 
about to succeed or fail in the career which 
{ had picked out for myself three years 
after leaving Harvard. It may have been 
2 momentous occasion but I didn’t even 

: mow which way to walk, leave alone which 
place to walk to. 

T had not felt the need to think of desti- 
aation or future, because my job in Bronson 
& Barnes’ office up to that moment had 
deen to study my line of goods. And now 
that I had the needed knowledge, my first 
step was to go out of the office, and I did. 
My second step was to stop a moment, just 

30 one side of the main entrance of our 

uilding, and look up the street and then 
jown the street. I saw nothing but hurry- 
ng throngs and big buildings. Well, I 
2ouldn’t hold up the pedestrians one by one 
ind try to sell them bonds. But I could go 
| into each and every one of those buildings 
amd see each and every tenant therein. 

hat being the case, I naturally picked 
ut the biggest office building in Boston. 
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I did so because it was only half a block 
away and because it ought to have the 
greatest number of tenants—inferentially, 
the most bond buyers. Remember this 
was twenty years ago, when everybody had 
not been educated by a great war to buy 
bonds. 

The building was on State Street. I 
walked over and took the elevator to the 
top floor. My plan was to go into every 
office in the building. I wasn’t thinking of 
what an introspective soul would have been 
thinking—that. my career was at stake, 
that I had to prove to Colonel Bronson 
that I was a business getter, that I must 
make good at any and all hazards for a 
dozen reasons. I can’t. recall that I in- 
dulged in any of those considerations with 
which a certain type of mind stimulates itself 
and is thereby spurred on to more enthusi- 
astic attacks. I was there to sell bonds. 
Just that. 

The first office I walked into was that of 
a small insurance agent. I don’t think he 
made as much money at his business as I 
did at mine—but I talked to him and he 
listened. He was very nice about it, and 
I was very nice about it too. But there 
was nothing doing. Still I didn’t feel badly 
about not selling the agent bonds, because 
I knew the fault was with him and his 
bank account, and not with me or my sell- 
ing or my goods. 


A Streak of Luck 


I went into possibly a dozen offices and 
saw the heads. In those days business men 
were not guarded as zealously as they are 
today, and I had no trouble in getting to 
them. But none of them bought. In one 
or two places I was rebuffed in a way that 
made me feel like a book agent, but I got 
over that feeling pretty quickly. You see, 
as the result of my study and because of 
my faith in Bronson & Barnes, I made up 
my mind that the bonds were a good invest- 
ment and that the price was reasonable, 
and that I was as good as the fellow I was 
talking to. He had other things to sell to 
his customers, but his goods in their way 
were no better than mine in theirs. I was 
there on a legitimate errand—to sell him 
something if he needed it. If I sold the 
bonds my firm would make some money, 
and that was the way I earned my bread 
and butter. The man that I was talking to 
was doing the same thing in his way. So I 
did not worry. I just kept going into one 
office after another. I had at the very 
start made up my mind that I wasn’t 
going to skip a single one in that building. 

I struck an office where I couldn’t get to 
see the boss until after I had assured the 
young lady in the outer office that I had to 
see him on very important business. It 
was true enough. Nothing could be much 
moreimportant than for me to see this man, 
because I had learned in the adjoining office 
that he was trustee for a lot of people and 
estates. I didn’t know at the time that he 
was of the kind that get so many invitations 
that they are very difficult to land. He 
was a very able lawyer and had an expert’s 
knowledge of securities. 

Well, I got into his private office and 
began to talk Commonwealth Cast Iron 
Pipe fives to him. I didn’t get very far 
when he interrupted me. 

“‘What’s your name?”’ heasked abruptly. 
He was frowning in a half perplexed way, 
as though he wondered how I had passed 
the watcher at the gate. 

“John Kent Wing,” I answered. Irather 
expected one of those excruciatingly polite 
speeches in which the full name is used 
with great solemnity preliminary to an in- 
vitation to proceed to Hades. 

““And where do you come from?” he 
continued, as though the exhortation hell- 
ward would bea model of elaborate courtesy. 

“Bangor, Maine,’ I said, and waited 
with some curiosity. It was a new experi- 
ence and, after all, I was not very old. 

“Are you any relation to Henry Prentiss 
Wing, who was in Harvard—class of ’68?” 

“Yes, sir; he’s my uncle; my father’s 
oldest brother,” I said. 

“‘T was in his class; know him very well.” 
And he held out his hand. 

I shook it in the friendliest spirit in the 
world, and intelligently allowed him to tell 
me a few stories about some of the things 
he and Uncle Henry did at Harvard just 
after the Civil War. Young devils! Then 
I sold him some bonds. 

Well, that made me feel pretty good— 
grateful to Uncle Henry, and the class of 
68. But you will observe that my first 
sale was not the result of any finished 
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2 TRADE MARK REGIS 


THE HIGH SPEED 
ADDING-CALCULATOR 


“Speed, accuracy, flexibility are 
requisites in our business and the 
Monroe has all of these. The flexi- 
bility of this machine is amazing, and 
we have long since saved by its use 
much more money than its cost. 


Thompson Transfer Co. 
C. O. Thompson, Pres. 


Lightning Speed es 


and First-Time Accuracy 
on all Your Figuring 


“(gues you think of the figure-work of your 
business, you are at once aware of the vital 
importance of Speed with Accuracy. 


Innumerable Additions, Multiplications, Subtrac- 
tions, Divisions, month in and month out—all bearing 
directly on your profits, your progress—all presenting 
chances for costly errors. 


The Monroe gives you its distinctive combination of 
Operating Simplicity, High Speed and First-Time 
Accuracy on all your figuring—your ledger accounts, 
invoices, discounts, payrolls, averages, percentages, 
statistics, etc. 


When you see Monroe advantages applied to your 
own work you will readily appreciate, as have thou- 
sands of businesses, large and small, why the’ Monroe 
won so decisively the recent World Contest at Paris 
in Addition as well as in Subtraction, Multiplication 
and Division. 


The Monroe man will be glad to leave a machine 
with you to try out on your own work. Now is a 
good time, during the vacation period, to let the Monroe 
handle the extra work of the absentees. 


Consult your telephone book or use the coupon. 


Monroe Service is available at all Principal Points in the 


United States and Canada and throughout the World 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Woolworth Building, New York 


(Without expense or obligation—check items desired) 
[] Arrange trial of Monroe Model best suited to our work. 
Send story of World Adding-Calculating Machine 


CX Contest at Paris. 


Individual’s Name—____— 


Associated With 
Address 
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Lalways keep 


a ROIL for sport use- 


Sticks despite 
water and sand 


Prevents 
short circuits 


Withstands 
weather 


We originated these ‘Ask 
‘Em to Buy’ counter 


display cartons for Dutch 
Brand Products. 


Far AFrIeLp, at the club, or in the home 
and garage there are hundreds of uses 
for DutcH Branp Friction Tape. Golf 
clubs, tennis rackets, baseball bats, fishing 
rods, tools,—and countless other outing 
aids are better when wrapped with tape. 


Make your week end motor trips and 
summer tours all pleasure by avoiding 
annoyances from your car. Short circuits, 
rattles, squeaks and hose leaks are un- 
necessary. A few minutes and a roll of 
DutcH Branp Tape will fix them for the 
season. 


Dutcu Branp is quality Tape—insulates 
perfectly — possesses great tensile strength 
—won’t ravel—is waterproof and weath- 
erproof. Sticks tight and stays fresh. 


Electricians, too, use Dutcu BRaAnp. 


Keep a roll of Dutcu Brann Tape in your car; 
carry a roll in your golf bag; leave one at home 
for use in the kitchen and laundry; put one in 
your tool box in the shop or garage. 


At leading auto equipment, bicycle, hardware, 
electrical and general stores everywhere. Look 
for the orange and blue carton with checker 
border. Four sizes, 5, 10, 20, 35c. 


Manufactured by 


VAN CLEEF BROS. 


Established 1910 


Woodlawn Ave., 77th to 78th Sts., CHICAGO 


BRAND 
FRICTION TAPE 


Write for highly interesting booklet: 
* undred Uses.” 


Stop Radiator Leaks 


Easily, quickly, permanently, 
with DutcH BRAND RADI- 
ATOR - SEAL COMPOUND. 
Liquid or powder form. Sim- 
ply pour it in. Will not affect 
circulation nor injure radi- 
ator. Large can 50c. 
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technic. Nevertheless it encouraged me so 
much that the John Kent Wing who left 
the office of Uncle Henry’s classmate was 
a much better bond salesman than had 
gone in. 

I spent the whole day in that huge and 
noble edifice. I didn’t skip one office. 
Before I got down to the main street door 
I had sold fifty-five bonds of the usual 
denomination of one thousand dollars each. 
It was harder than I had hoped and easier 
than I had feared, which, I fancy, holds 
true of most undertakings in the average 
man’s life. But it taught me one thing 
about myself, and that was that I really 
found pleasure in having something good 
to put up to people, and then in putting it 
up. And to make doubly sure of the 


pleasure, to put it up to nice people only.. 


That wasn’t side-stepping difficulty, but 
rather appreciating quality. When you 
pick your line of goods you have in mind 
certain classes of people, don’t you? Well, 
as a broker I must deal with all classes of 
people, but with only one kind—the decent 
kind. 

It has just come back to me that among 
those on whom I called on that first day 
was a firm of stockbrokers. They obviously 
did not do a very large business, but I did 
my best to interest them and tried to sell 
them a lot at dealers’ prices. But they 
didn’t. buy. We parted friends. I ran across 
one or the other of the partners several 
times after that when I was out trying to 
do business. They knew I was working for 
Bronson & Barnes, whose reputation was 
way up. What they did not know appar- 
ently was that they had met me on my 
very first day of bond selling. I say this 
because just one month after I went to 
work for Bronson & Barnes I received from 
one of the partners an invitation to call at 
their office. They were very anxious to see 
me. I went up and they offered me a 
partnership. I thanked them warmly, but 
told them I was going to New York. I 
was really grateful to them for making me 
that offer. It made me feel that I wasn’t 
so bad as a bond salesman. 

I used to drop in and see my old boss, 
Mr. Reade. He told me that he had never 
met Colonel Bronson, but that he knew 
Bob Barnes very well indeed. 

“T wrote him a note the day you left, and 
told him New York was the place for you, 
Jack,” said Mr. Reade. 

I can’t tell you how grateful I felt to Mr. 
Reade for doing this without the slightest 
suggestion from me. He wanted to help 
me, and his letter certainly did so. I have 
made friendships in every office I ever 
worked in, that have endured to this day. 
I gave them my best, not alone in work but 
in good will and sincere interest, and they 
paid me in kind. My experience in life has 
shown me conclusively that we usually get 
from people pretty much what we give to 
people. When men tell you that you can’t 
mix business with pleasure they are all 
wrong. 

Business should be a pleasure. To excuse 
sharp practices by asserting that business 
is business is absurd. Decent men do busi- 
ness decently, and there is never room for 
regrets if one does one’s decent best. 


Fortunate Partnerships 


I made the acquaintance of Mr. William- 
son, the New York partner, shortly after 
I went to work for Bronson & Barnes. He 
was in charge of the New York office. His 
work consisted of executing the orders on 
the New York Stock Exchange. You may 
be assured that I took mighty good care to 
have a good talk with him every time he 
came to Boston. I think he took a liking 
to me. I know I did to him, for from the 
first 1 saw in him my chief-to-be. 

Before I go any further I’ll say this: A 
man’s success in business depends to a 
great extent upon his picking out not only 
the right job but the right firm. I have 
worked hard; possibly harder than the 
majority of men. But that alone is not 
responsible for what my friends call my 
success. What I am vain about is the way 
I picked this firm to tie up to. I want to 
tell you that I have never seen such a 
remarkable combination as Bronson & 
Barnes. 

I heard an old man in Maine say once it 
wasn’t always brains that was behind the 
success of certain copartnerships, but sheer 
luck—the lucky accident that brought to- 
gether certain men who afterward turned 
out to possess certain qualities that made 
the combination extraordinarily successful. 
He meant that such partnerships did not 
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come about because each man accurately 

sized up the other, but because fate brough 

them together. Thesuccess was logical. The 
partnership was an accident. To illustrate 
he cited the case of the Standard Oil Com-' 
pany. He questioned whether the oil indus-| 
try would have developed along the lines it 
did if there had been no Standard Oil Com-| 
pany. And there could not have been a) 
Standard Oil Company if it had not been 
for the fortuitous coming together of three 
men, each of whom had capacities that com- 
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plemented those of the others amazingly—| 
that is, the firm of Rockefeller, Andrews & 
Flagler. These men did a mighty efficient 
job in a magnificently big way. It wasn’t) 
because they refined petroleum or sold a 
cheap and safe illuminant, but because they 
had the types of mind they did, and becaus 
of the peculiar aptitude of each man f 
certain part of the job in hand. 

Without that particular combination ai 
that particular time the history of t 
petroleum industry would have been ye 
different, and our corporation strategy a1 
the policy of big business in general wou 
not have developed along the lines that 1 
did. They certainly were influenced by t 
policies and practices of the Standard 
Company. Doubtless the oil busines 
time would have become a profitable 
dustry, and there would have been s 
large oil companies; but no Standard 
Alone John D. Rockefeller never 
have become the richest man in the 
We have his own word for it that for 
conception of the Standard Oil Comp 
Henry M. Flagler was responsible. Fla 
alone had made a failure of his business, 
and was a middle-aged man when he met | 
the others. Captain Andrews was an oil 
refiner, and a mighty able one. Without 
Rockefeller, Flagler probably would have 
gone bankrupt a second time; without 
Andrews, Rockefeller and Flagler could not 
have produced the goods to sell; without 
Rockefeller and Flagler, Andrews probably 
would have been somebody’s hired man 
at a big salary. Each of these remarkably - 
able men needed the two others. The three 
of them together did a tremendous thing. 
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The History of the Firm 


The same thing has been said of the firm 
of McKim, Mead & White. Each of the 
partners was an unusually gifted architect, | 
but each of them in charge of his own in- 
dividual office never could have exerted the 
tremendous influence on American archi-_ 
tecture that they together have. Hach 
partner needed the two others, and the 
three together formed an organization 
whose worth is written large in our cities. 
I cite this case because they were not en- 
gaged in a commercial business. There is | 
no end of other firms that I could mention. 

Well, Bronson & Barnes was an unusual 
and happy combination. What the firm has 
become is the result of the fate that brought | 
the two men together. It does not matter | 
what one or another of the other partners 
did in later years. The growth of the busi- | 
ness has merely a statistical interest for me. 
What I am proud of is the spirit of the firm, | 
which has motivated all our actions and 
has been back of our deals. What we have 
made in dollars and cents we owe to hard 
work and to one or another business-getting 
partner. But what the firm is, that is the - 
work of the founders, because each and 
every one of the twelve other partners be- 
gan as boy or clerk in the office, and their 
business habits were formed there, because — 
they were under the direct personal influ- 
ence of the two seniors. That is why the ~ 
firm does business the way it does. It is 
the only way in which it has ever done 
business. It is the Bronson & Barnes way. 
What I say comes not from an enthusiastic 
partner, but from a man who knows what 
he is talking about. I propose to prove to. 
you that a stockbroker’s business can be 
and is conducted as honorably as any in the 
world, notwithstanding the indiscriminate 
condemnation of Wall Street men by dema-_ 
gogues and others. : ‘ 

The parent firm originally was Barnes & © 
Allison, the senior being Mr. Frederick 
Barnes, father of our Robert Barnes. Mr. 
Barnes, Senior, had been connected for 
years with one of the great railroads of the 
country as a sort of confidential right-hand _ 
man of the president. He was a great 
mathematician, an expert | accountant, 
and—I get all this, of course, by hearsay— 
the possessor of a remarkable memory. | , 

I want to tell you that a good memory 1s 
mighty valuable in our business. I have 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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jen at some pains to verify a suspicion I 
ig entertained—to wit, that most suc- 
asful brokers have been men of unusually 
entive memories. Talk to almost any 
-timer about the great stock operators 
cthe past who also were brokers, and they 
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out how accurately such men remem- 
jred all details about their trades for a 
time back. 

‘Mr. Barnes was a great student of values, 
,ich he arrived at from the official figures 
«earnings, and so on. I emphasize these 
its of the elder Barnes because his son 
sbert also possesses them in marked de- 
se, While he was still the right-hand man 
a well-known railroad president, Mr. 
mes, Senior, went on record as predicting 
at nothing could keep a certain rival 
id from going into bankruptcy. His 
is of the road’s business made him see 
>» inevitability of a receivership. It so 
ppened that the road in question was at 
fat time believed by experts and public 
ke to be financially the strongest in the 
ited States. Mr. Barnes’ prediction was 
st with ridicule. People called him a 
jatic, a dyspeptic, a pessimist for profit, 
envious competitor, and the Lord knows 
‘iat else. His warning was unheeded by 
ends and strangers alike, and nobody 
‘d out any holdings of the stock, much 
‘swent short of it. In due time the rich 
id prosperous road went into bankruptcy 
, predicted, and the doubting Thomases 
back on the usual lugubrious comfort of 
uring out how much they would have 
ide if they had only been wise enough to 
lieve Mr. Barnes when so careful and 
\nservative a man was so positive in his 
autements. It was not a thing to forget 
sily—the prophecy and its fulfillment. 
‘deed many of his acquaintances, brood- 
zon that lost opportunity, told him he 
/ght to be a broker, where he could make a 
ecialty of such predictions. He would 
ye many customers who would profit by 
sadvice. But he decided to stay where 
was. 
Then two things happened: The presi- 
nt of the road, Barnes’ chief and friend 
 twenty-odd years, died suddenly; and 
en, as if that were not enough, Barnes de- 
loped eye trouble. He consulted the best 
vulists in Boston, who told him that he 
is losing his eyesight. Specialists in New 
ork were consulted, and they agreed with 
oston men. Their prognoses were 
_ They told him he would go stone- 
in less than five years. 
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| A Plucky Man’s Misfortune 


Se 
Mr. Barnes promptly resigned his rail- 
ad position—there was too much figuring 
do and too much eyestrain—and he 
arted a stock-brokerage firm, because he 
1 know securities and security values. 
ie firm was Barnes & Allison. Mr. Alli- 
jn, an old friend, was the board member. 
r. Barnes worked in the office. He was 
okkeeper, cashier, customers’ man; in 
2t, he was the entire clerical force. After 
@ Exchange closed Mr. Allison went back 
the office and helped his partner. 
When Mr. Barnes gave up all hope of 
living his sight he had a talk with his 
jung son, Robert. He said, “ Robert, I am 
{ing blind. That means that I shall not 
able to make my living in the future by 
iditing accounts and other work of the 
ad I have been doing of late years. It 
volves too great a strain on my sight. 
le situation leaves me no choice. I have 
me to the conclusion that since I have 
't only two or three years of fairly good 
‘sion, the best thing for me to do is to go 
‘to the stock-brokerage business. I may 
ivelop it to such an extent that it may 
lep on going after I have gone blind, 
‘ough I rather doubt it; the time I have 
1 do it in is too short, and my capital will 
it allow me to start on the scale I’d like to. 
at the fact that perturbs me most of all is 
ie need of limiting my expenses. That 
‘ll entail hardships on all of us, Robert. 
‘st think about what I have told you, my 
in, and we shall talk about it later.” 

| bert thought about it right there and 
‘en, and said to his father, “There is only 
(e thing for you to do, and that is to do 
jactly what you say. As for me, there 
is only one thing to do, and that is to 
to work at once. We can save what you 
‘© spending on me, and everything helps.” 
Fe was late spring. Robert was in: his 
st year of high school. 
“No, my son. It is better for you to 
‘ish with high school. If we find we can’t 


in nine cases out of ten tell you stories - 
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send you to college in the fall, we will con- 
sider your going to work. But in any case, 
there will be no harm in your taking the 


entrance examinations for Harvard, as we | 


had planned.” 


So Robert finished his high-school course | 


a few weeks later. He also took the en- 


trance examinations and passed them with | 
ease. Then, with the understanding that if | 


Mr. Barnes’ new business should develop 
enough to justify incurring the expense, 
Bob was to go to Harvard in the fall, he 
went to work in the office of Barnes & 
Allison. 

That summer Robert Barnes was office 
boy and first assistant everything. He, his 
father and Mr. Allison did all the work there 
was to do. When September came he told 
his father that he had made up his mind 
not to go to college, though his father 


thought it might be managed, but would | 


stay in the office and work. 


It was a great | 


help to the firm. Business was quiet. The | 


list of customers was not growing as rapidly 
as Mr. Barnes had hoped, and you know 
how it is customers who bring other cus- 
tomers—after they have made money with 
the firm. But that takes time, because 
every day does not bring good trading op- 
portunities. So young Barnes stayed in the 
office, running errands, helping with the 
books, doing a little of everything. 


A Mild Rebuke 


The other day Mr. Robert Barnes, head 
of the firm of Bronson & Barnes, and I, his 
partner, happened to be going out together 
to see a man in a near-by office building. 
When we arrived there we found that the 
elevators were not running. They were out 
of order or being repaired or something of 
the kind. I was for going back to our office, 
because the man we were going to see had 
his office on the seventh floor, and our busi- 
ness was searcely pressing enough to strain 
the heart for. 

But Mr. Barnes smiled in his pleasant, 
quiet way and told me, “Jack, in the days 
of my youth I thought nothing of climbing 
seven flights. They didn’t have so many 
express elevators.” 

“No,” I agreed; 
buildings, either.”’ 

“No,” he admitted; ‘‘but there were 
more than enough five and six story build- 
ings without elevators, and our customers 
and the other brokers didn’t always have 
their offices on the ground floor. Come on 
up.’ Andhestarted. But I refused point- 
blank to let him do it, insisting that we 
could telephone our man and invite him to 
luncheon. He reluctantly let me have my 
way. He didn’t say much then, but when 
we got back to the office he told me this 
story: 

“You know, when my father and Mr. 
Allison started the old firm I was the only 
clerk they had, doing whatever I could to 
help. Of course I ran all the errands. I 
remember the old Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy office was on the top floor of a 
building that had no elevator. I had to go 
there quite often to get stock transferred, 
and on other business, and it was usually 
rush work, no breath-taking stops every 
four steps. I wasn’t supposed to spare 
my climbs, but to get there as quickly 
as I could and then back to the office still 
more quickly. I must say I wanted to help 
my father all I could, but stair climbing 
never had any thrills for me. 

“Well, one day, after a mighty busy 
morning, I got back to the office. It was 
about 1:30. My father was out and Mr. 
Allison was over on the board taking care 
of the orders. I used to have to run over 
with the orders, because there weren’t any 
telephones. 

‘““T was hungry as anything, and tired, and 
I was figuring on going out to buy some- 
thing to eat when in walked one of the firm’s 
customers. 

““‘Bob,’ he said, ‘here’s an order. Rush 
it over to the Exchange, will you?’ 

“As I told you, I had just about decided 
that I must have my luncheon in order to 
last out the hour, and this errand meant a 
run to the Exchange and probably waiting 
for a report and the trip back to the office 
and reporting to the customer, and all that 
meant a delay in eating, and I want to tell 
you I was mighty hungry. 

“T don’t know it for a certainty, but I 
suspect I must have looked my dismay, for 
Mr. Rudd, the customer, put his hand in 
his pocket and said pleasantly, ‘Here’s a 
quarter for you, Bob.’ 

“That remark and the sight of the money 
gave me a shock that I haven’t forgotten 
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Your Most Important Stop-over 
on Your Trip West—A Week at 


OU want to catch the very essence of that charm for which the West 

Y is famous. You want to hunt and fish where the trails wind high— 

through shadowed canyons and forests of pine up to the very edge 

of the ageless snow. The crackle of a camp fire in the wilds—its 

rosy glow on the surface of a mountain lake—the odor of frying trout— 

sunny days of glorious tramping and cool nights of wonderful sleep—these 
are the things that weave the spell of the west. 


And they are almost at the very door of Salt Lake City, “‘the Center of Scenic 
America.” 


The greatest surface copper mine in the world is located less than an hour 
away from Salt Lake City. You visit gold and silver camps that are as rich 
with lore as they are with wealth. Every outdoor sport and city attraction 
adds to the zest and fascination of your stop-over in Salt Lake City— 
the city beautiful and interesting. And, as though to mark it unique 
for all time, Nature has placed here the country’s most amazing wonder— 
Great Salt Lake, 80 miles long and 35 miles wide, on whose heavily salt- 
laden waters you float like a cork! 


All Railroads Grant a Free 10 Day Stop-over the Year Round 


Salt Lake City, also, is your logical point of departure for other scenic wonderlands—the 
Yellowstone, Bryce Canyon and Zion National Park—the north rim of the Grand Canyon, 
Kaibab Forest—the Cliff Dwellings of Southern Utah. 5 


For the business man, Salt Lake City is the manufacturing and wholesale headquarters 
for several hundred cities within a radius of 300 to 400 miles, serving a population of 
7,000,000 people. With practically all basic metals, unlimited chemicals, more coal than 
the Ruhr, water power, cattle, wheat, fruits and other products, Salt Lake City is today 
the leading manufacturing city of the great intermountain country. 


Feminine as well as masculine interests abound. Smart shops and up-to-date stores, 
fine hotels, gay mountain resorts, Country Club social life—dancing, golf, tennis, fresh 
and salt water bathing, motoring, horseback riding, hiking—every pastime you can pos- 
sibly desire—and all at Salt Lake City’s exhilarating altitude of 4300 feet. The seven can- 
yons which border Salt Lake City are reached on wonderful automobile roads. 


You will want to plan your Salt Lake City week's stop-over carefully in 
advance. Mail the coupon below for a beautifully illustrated booklet aM 
“Salt Lake City—Center of Scenic America’’ covering the vacation 
possibilities in and around Salt Lake City, together with 

such other literature as you indicate on the coupon (Ce: 
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to this day. Never before in all my life had 
I felt so cheap. 

““*No, Mr. Rudd,’ I said. ‘That is what 
I’m here for.’ And I ran like mad to the 


That was all the lesson I needed to remind 
me of what a man owes to his customers. 
It isn’t only service. It must be cheerful 
service. That’s the only kind of service that 
gives pleasure to give and pleasure to ac- 
cept. I became a pretty good climber after 
that. Jack, I’m rather sorry we didn’t go 
up those little seven flights today.” 

The firm’s success was not sensational, 
but enough business was done to compel an 
increase in the office force. A new office 
boy was hired and Robert was promoted. 
He was allowed to do more clerical work, 
while the routine errands were intrusted to 
the new boy. As time wore on, Robert 
acquired more knowledge of the brokerage 
business in his subordinate capacity. His 
father’s infirmity grew worse with time, and 
just about the time when, according to the 
oculists, he was due to become stone-blind, 
Mr. Barnes passed away. It was a great 
blow to Bob and to the firm, for he was an 
unusually able and. well-informed man. 
Soon afterward the surviving partner, Mr. 
| Allison, died. : 
| There was young Robert Barnes, about 
| twenty-two years old, all alone in the 
world, with no capital to speak of, in charge 
of what remained of a business that had 
depended for its very existence on the trade 
of personal acquaintances of two men who 
were no longer living. A broker’s cus- 
tomers are not bequeathed or inherited; at 
least they are not apt to stay put. Their 
patronage depends upon the quality of the 
service they require and obtain. Young 
Bob Barnes did not think of holding all the 
old customers or of making new ones, be- 
| cause, for one thing, the business of the old 
| firm naturally had to be wound up. He had 
to decide on what he must do for, and with, 
| himself, and it was natural at his age that 
| he should seek counsel of friends who were 
older and more experienced in business— 
including the business of living—for Bob 
was engaged to be married and it behooved 
him to provide a living for two. 


In Business for Himself 


He was surprised when those friends to 
whom he spoke advised him to a man to go 
into business for himself. They urged him 
to buy a seat in the Boston Stock Exchange 
| and to keep on doing the only business he 
| knew anything about. It was the only way 
in which he could capitalize what he knew. 
He has told me that once or twice when the 
business was not growing as he hoped, he 
wondered whether it would be wise for him 
to go into some other line, where the returns 
might be both greater and quicker; but that 
he never could find sufficient justification 


Exchange and gave the order to Mr. Allison. ° 
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then, the Boston seats have gone dowr, 
price. [ 
Of course he looked for a partner, | 
mutual friend brought him and Samuel 
Bronson together. Bronson had been j 
the real-estate business in Baltimore, | 
his wife was a Bostonian and was obses; 
by a desire to live in her native city, wh's 
her parents were. Bronson was a VL 
monter, and if he couldn’t do business 
Vermont he was willing to work anywhe_ 
for Vermonters are like Maine men in t]! 
respect. The two men were young but ju 
matical. They sized each other up calm. 
impartially and accurately, and formed, 
partnership. Either of them will tel] yt 
that not once have they had any words ont 
any firm matter. They are like brothe 
They soon perceived that whenever bo 
were of the same mind they invariably we 
successful, so they made it a practice — 
undertaking only that of which both a 
proved. The decision must be unanimoy 
Often one was in favor of some deal th. 
the other was not very keen about, ar 
that was enough. It was dropped. [on 
asked Mr. Barnes why if he thought he w, 
right, he did not insist on going on, for 
know him to be extremely careful and ; 
have very good judgment as well ase -ver 
decidedly—the courage of his conviction 
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From Office Boy to Partage | 


“Well,” he answered, “suppose he w; 
wrong and I was right and that I insiste 
on having my way. I have always felt th: 
the principal thing to consider in our « 
partnership was our personal relations an 
our mutual affection. Suppose I was right 
Well, Sam would have felt badly to thin 
he had opposed me in the beginning, and. 
have always preferred to forego the profit 0 
that deal than to have Sam feel uncon 
fortable or regretful for one minute. Yo 
know, a business partnership is like - 
marriage. You may not be wedded to a 
angel, but to a human being with who 
you have to live day in and day out. T 
live comfortably, there should be as litt] 
friction as possible. Unanimity is one ( 
the few things that do not breed quarrel; 
I never wished Sam to feel badly over any 
thing if I could help it, and he felt the sam 
way about me. And so we have gone a 
these years together without one quarre 
and without a moment’s irritation. No 
you know why.” 

That is the way the two youngsters fe) 
then, and that is the way they feel now. | 
is a wonderful thing. 

They had no clerk at first. Samuel Bror 
son did all the office work and Rober 
Barnes was on the Stock Exchange from te 
A.M. to three P.M. But in the morning be 
fore he went to the board, and in the after 
noon after the market closed, Mr. Barne| 
was in the office helping his partner wit] 


The Signal With a Smile 


AN unguarded street crossing. Women and children 


for scrapping what it had taken years to 
acquire simply because of a hope that an- any too much capital and they were no 
other business, which he must learn, might spending any more for help than was indis 
possibly prove more profitable after some , pensable. After a while they did have a 
years. He decided that so long as time office boy, Patrick J. Molloy. He was : 
would be needed to succeed in any business, bright and willing lad who before that hac 
he might better stick to the old. held but one job, and that was as messenge) 

He considered dispassionately the advice on the floor of the Boston Stock Exchange 
given to him, this youngster of twenty-two, Mr. Barnes liked him and made him thei) 
modest, serious, the son of an honest and chief and only office boy and general as: 
competent man. It seemed to him good sistant. He was the first help the firm! 
advice. He thought he would make a living _ hired. _ ae : 
at it. He was familiar with hard work. Ten years later they took him in as part- 
His training had been of the best, his per- ner—the first partner they took in. _ He 
sonal wants were modest, he knew every had brains, industry, honesty devotion. 
angle of the business; he was honest and He was a creation of the firm. His business 


the books, and the like. They did not hav 
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never startles, never confuses. The warning goes forth 
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can give. And it always gains instant attention. 

The Aermore’s voice is flexible and under the positive 
control of the driver. It may be raised from a whisper 
of caution to a tone of command heard over great 
distances, making it ideal for both crowded city and open 
country driving. Mud, water, heat-proof, always de- 
pendable. The preference of fine-car owners everywhere. 

Sold and guaranteed by 
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improved Fulton Motor 


DEALERS: Get in line. 
Write for proposition giving 
name of your jobber. 


Fulton Foot Accelerator for | 
Fords. A better power control with 


rubber padded foot pedal and im- 
proved foot rest. Complete, $1.50. 


732 -75th Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
utomotive Equipment 
‘Pace Setters of Quality 


had the courage that the consciousness of 
his own intentions gave him. He decided 
to be a stockbroker, 

He borrowed enough money to buy a 
seat on the Boston Stock Exchange. They 
| were selling at the same figure as member- 
| Ships on the New York Stock Exchange, 

but whereas the price of a seat on the New 
| York board has increased fivefold since 


ethics were formed in that office. He fitted. | 
He believed in Bronson & Barnes, and 
today he is one of the family. Later office 
boys, thinking of Mr. Molloy’s meee 
worked very hard. What one man ha 
done other men could do. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by Mr. Lefévre. The next will appear in al 
early number. ; 
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We are now in a position to place the new 


Accuracy Insurance on model Victor on free trial. It is insurance of 


FREE TRI Ale the accuracy of every figure in your business. This 

new Victor is a notable improvement in standard 
adding machine design and construction. You will say so the moment you see it. And 
its smooth, competent performance on your own figuring work will make you ask the 
question: “Why pay more?” The Victor is a complete adding, listing and calculating 
machine. Over 50,000 concerns are successfully using it. Over 1000 Victor represent- 
atives are daily demonstrating it. Let us place a new Victor on free trial in your office. 

“Insurance No Company Will Write,” — free 


A new and intensely interesting document, “Insurance No Company Will Write’, should be on every business man’s desk. 
It will be sent you free if you will write on your business letterhead. 


Victor Adding Machine Company, 315 North Albany Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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3 key with indication. indication. 
11 Repeat and calculat- 
ing key. 


Totals automatically 12 Portability: weight 
printed in red. 27 pounds. 


Free Trial —Monthly Payments 
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channel to the surface, cutting the racing 
water like a knife blade. The bottom of the 
birch canoe was no more than paper and, at 
the speed it was moving, this bit of protrud- 
ing rock slashed through bark, through the 
wood veneer supports, through the stout 
ribs, even through the canvas bags on the 
bottom. And in that fraction of a second as 
it passed the length of the canoe it touched 
the left ankle of Clayton MacKenzie; and 
the next instant he was fighting for his life 
in a boiling caldron of icy water. 

Straight down he was sucked and rolled, 
like a dead leaf ina whirlpool. His right leg 
struck a rock and he felt the dull snap of 
broken bones. But there was within him 
the strong will to live, the cld primitive in- 
stinct to struggle and endure. He was a 
powerful swimmer, a well-built, wide- 
shouldered, heavy-armed youth, and with 
all his strength he fought to regain the sur- 
face before his lungs burst. There was but 
a fraction of a second, only one deep gasp- 
ing breath of spray-soaked air, before he 
was hauled down again. 

Even beneath the surface the water 
roared its menacing terror in his ears. But 
there was no stark horror in this man’s face, 
no paralyzing fear gripped his strong heart. 

“You won’t get me!” flashed again and 
again through his brain. ‘You won’t get 
mel"iae 

He clenched his teeth and determined to 
suffocate before he would draw into his 
lungs the deadly water. A mounting wave 
tossed him against a sloping rock, worn 
smooth as glass, and another brushed him 
off like a gnat, but not before he had drawn 
in a great breath of life-giving air. 

Now this young man, struggling for life, 
did not waste his breath in fruitless screams. 
He did not put forth his puny strength to 
oppose the plunging river, fighting the cur- 
rent, as so many do in their hour of terror. 
He‘did not clutch at the rocks or try to 
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reach the shore. His efforts were all to keep 
to the surface and let the rushing stream 
carry him on down through the rapid. 
When he could he swam with powerful 
overhand strokes straight down the chan- 
nel. When rocks threatened he reached out 
with strong arms and thrust his body away 
from their death embrace. When tossing 
white water appeared he dropped his head 
and dived through it. But the water was 
like ice and he was seriously hampered by 
high shoepacks and heavy clothing. And 
his broken leg could only be dragged awk- 
wardly behind. 

Even as this youth fought for his life he 
knew that Sebatis was gone. He also knew 
that even if he won the shore all their equip- 
ment was destroyed. 

The extent of this rapid was no more 
than five hundred yards. After a final 
furious boiling over worn bowlders the 
water dropped into the new level and, as 
though tired after its age-old struggle with 
the rock enemy, lay resting there in a great 
pool before continuing its journey on down 
to the northern strait. 

Wounded, broken, battered and bruised, 
but still living, Clayton MacKenzie swam 
feebly, low in the water, gasping for each 
hurried breath, toward the sloping sandy 
shore on the southern side. Twice he sank, 
but twice recovered, and now with the 
shore so near a new vitality flamed up a 
brief instant and he thrust forward again. 
His knees bumped on the bottom, and he 
crawled slowly, painfully out, like a 
wounded water beast, dragging himself up 
on the dry sand to collapse. 


III 


O MORE than a breath of life remained 
in the broken body of this youth—a 
faint fluttering of the overworked heart, 
the merest vibration of the lungs, the blood 
but a sluggish current within him, chilled, 
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overwhelmed with fatigue; only the mer- 
est spark of vitality, but capable of being 
fanned back into flame again. The sun beat 
down and warmed him. The hot sand gave 
up its heat. The clean air fanned into eager 
lungs, and beat by beat the wonderful 
muscle engine within his breast took up its 
ceaseless work again. 

Clayton MacKenzie opened his eyes as 
one resurrected from the dead. It seemed 
ages and ages ago since he had crawled, lik: 
some sea animal, out of the water and intc 
the air for the first. He rolled over on his 
back, gasping, trembling in every muscle, 
but fast regaining his strength. He sensed 
a warm trickle on his cheek and raised a 
hand, to find blood running. He sat up 
with difficulty to see how badly he was 
hurt, what chance there was still for life. 

With his first strength he pulled off his 
sodden garments to find many large bruises 
on his body, but nothing but what a few 
weeks would mend. When he removed his 
shoepacks and could examine his legs he 
found his hurts more serious. The left 
ankle was all but crushed. It looked and 
felt like a bad sprain combined with a ter- 
rible bruise. It would be at least three 
weeks, with the greatest care, before he 
could bear his weight upon it again. His 
right leg was broken, but fortunately the 
broken bones had not been jammed through 
the flesh. With strong fingers he felt and 
probed for the bones to see how badly they 
were broken. Regardless of the pain, he 
pinched and felt, finding both bones broken 
fairly clean nearly midway between the 
knee and the ankle. This, as he knew, was 
one of the most’serious accidents that could 
befall a man alone in the wilderness. Pro- 
vided he could set it at all, it would be at 
least ten weeks before he could use the leg 
again. 

But even the horror of all this could not 
conquer the inherent will to live. Broken 
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and crippled, without shelter, wi 
weapons, without food, without dyg 
Still he must maintain, guard andjea 
great gift of life. There was no chile 
anyone, red or white, would find hh¢ 
No one even knew where he was, rey 
look for him in months. 


without fire, without weapons, | 
even clothing; and man can doi 
Though his wounds restricted hi ¢ 
a narrow circle of activity, a few \y 
sand, still was it possible to maintailjy, 
atime. Obviously he could not imy)y 
raft and float on down the river | 
were other rapids, and soon he woul r 
winter coming down from the no} 
was more than two hundred mil 


thousand miles. 

“Tf any fool Hindu ean roll 
miles I can crawl five hund 
clared grimly. 

He sat up again, stronger now 
termined than ever not to forfe 
without a struggle. wy 

“Got to fix up these legs”—aloud 
need them soon.” : 

Iv |: 

CUE and bruises could take e¢ 
themselves. The hurt ankle ot 
have hot packs, but that was out | 
question. The matter of setting his 0 
was more serious. Once Clayton had ]| 
a frontier doctor set a man’s leg. He; 
what was to be done, and he kne’ 
strength and skill required to doit } 

“Pretty well busted up,” said he, 
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» (Continued from Page 176) 
= took a careful inventory of his clothes. 
ewas not much. He had gotten in the 
b of putting things into the many pock- 
s{ his canvas hunting coat, which he 
\dunfortunately, laid aside before the 
cjent. Now he found that his total 
esh consisted of a large red handker- 
a worn bill fold with identification 
4 and Canadian money—as worthless 
-(usoe’s gold. There was also a bit of 
ml, some cigarette papers, a leather 
nn of water-soaked tobacco. That was 
t[t seemed the very irony of fate that 
accident should come just when his 
sts were empty. If only he had a knife 
jnatches! 
' dragged himself to a near-by clump 
illows and broke off some strong 
shes. These he fashioned into rough 
i's, pounding them off to a desirable 
‘nh with a heavy stone. Then he care- 
tore up his cotton shirt, worn under 
sjeavy woolen overshirt, and knotted 
sher a long bandage. But the problem 
« ting the bones back in place was more 
falt. And the leg had to be fixed up 
; diately before it swelled. 
jesandy shore slanted easily upward to 
czline of gray driftwood piled tumbling 
ig broken rocks. Above this was the 
cianging lip of the root-fibered forest 
. Bandage and splints in his hands, he 
ed himself up to the driftwood and 
shed about the edge until he found a 
wenient rock crevice wherein he could 
.e his foot so he could pull the broken 
4; back into place. Winding his woolen 
} about this foot he jammed it tightly 
j2en the rocks. Then he built up with 
‘er stones a fulcrum for his left knee 
iat by pressing on this, and bending his 
« to the left, his right leg could be 
“hed sufficiently for the broken bones 
; brought back into place, broken ends 
sher. Then began an hour of torture. 
» and again he pulled the edges of the 
3 together, but before he could raise up 
«each over with the splints and band- 
chey would slip back again. Sweat 
i from his naked body. Teeth ground 
(ipon another like millstones. At last, 
peated failure, he learned the knack 
and his strong fingers gripped the 
m bones in place. The rest was easy. 
om then on it was only a question of 
and patience—and food! Somehow, 
way, he must live for weeks on that 
pit of sand, shut in by water and for- 
intil his leg healed and he could begin 
mg weary struggle back through hun- 
‘of miles of wilderness to civilization. 
ve been wanting a rest,’’ said he, “and 
(guess Til get it. All I’ve got to dois 
istle the eats!” 
at was all. 


(RMENTS still damp, no shelter, no 
fovering, and the night was cold, but 
idured. Perhaps a bit of fever in his 
helped to keep away something of the 
| He slept by spells, waking when his 
iy pains and aches conquered desire for 
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th the first of day he crawled labori- 
to the water edge to bathe and drink. 
fa the sun came up he would set about 
business of life! First, he determined, 
must be some kind of shelter. Rains 
d come and he must keep warm and 
smust conserve every bit of strength he 
(-he would need it all! After that he 
have a fire, and next he must find food. 
ligh no animal life stirred in the dark 
‘t above the river bank, though no fish 
ned in the water before him, still he 
’ that this great wilderness was not 
lid of life. Eyes were watching from 
tvillows, from the trees, from the fringe 
ims and bushes above. And in the cold 
€ waters were heavy fish. 

1; progressed slowly, somewhat pain- 
', On hands and knees, like a beast, now 
(then raising himself upright on his 
(s, very like a bear, to examine the 
tad about him. 

’m the first man,” said he. ‘I’ve just 
» down out of the trees, only to find 
é getting about on the ground is slow 
‘awkward business.” 

b found a few berries growing along the 
£ of the driftwood, and ate them. They 
not satisfy his hunger, but every bit of 
Jcounted now. The rough shelter must 
the edge of the sand and rocks where 
fnaterial for his building was available. 
‘as slow work and he did not hurry 
(tit. He dragged out rocks and stones 
uild up a little box affair about seven 
long and six feet wide, open in front. 
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There was no need of any great height, as it 
would be weeks before he could stand. He 
roofed it with broken sticks from the drift- 
wood, making a sloping roof covered with 
sticks and earth to shed rain. Against the 
outer walls he threw up the sand to keep 
out the cold night winds. He fashioned a 
rough couch of sticks and small logs to raise 
his body from the damp ground. 

All day he worked at the hut, resting and 
working, though a great emptiness seized 
him, though the dull ache of his bruised 
ankle and broken leg never ceased. The 
mere matter of hunger could be attended to 
later, and he had been hungry before. He 
knew that he could go a week, or even 
longer, without food, and still have strength. 

That night he slept in the hut, which was 
but one stage above the den of a beast. 

“T’ve a roof over my head,” said he, 
“and that’s a good start.”’ 

A few hours later he was wakened by the 
howling of wolves on the bank behind him. 

“Go way,” he shouted. “I’m nowhere 
near dead yet!” 

He pulled a heavy stick from his bed 
platform, and thus man, who could not yet 
walk upright, had his first weapon. 

After a little the noisy beasts went on 
ed their nocturnal hunting, biding their 

our. 

“Tomorrow,” the man promised himself, 
“T’ll have a fire.” 

vI 

HE matter of a fire was not serious. He 

could get along without a fire. Probably 
man was centuries old before he captured 
fire and bent it to his needs. But there 
is something about the bright glow of 
a fire—leaping flames and flying sparks, 
the soft smoke curling upward—that is 
comforting and cheering. Man’s companion 
of the ages. He wouldn’t feel so lonely with 
a friendly fire crackling and whispering to 
him at night. 

All about lay an endless supply of fire- 
wood. He had only to pull it out of the 
drift and drag it down on the sand before 
his hut. But first he had to have that tiny 
bit of fire life, the little spark which can be 
blown into consuming flame. 

But the progress of man did not begin 
with fire, but rather with the first hand tool. 
Genius entered the brain of man when the 
first savage fitted a flint knife to his hand. 
From that day the world was at his mercy. 

Clayton had to have a knife. 

The creeping river of ice that had, ages 
ago, piled up these very hills, had brought 
down from the north a heterogeneous col- 
lection of rocks and stones. Along the 
shore lines were all kinds of stones, from 
granite blocks to bright water-worn peb- 
bles. It was not long before he found a large 
piece of blue-gray flint. This he smashed 
against a granite bowlder, the hard and 
brittle flint breaking into hundreds of jagged 
pieces. 

One of these flakes, some seven inches 
long and three inches wide, was to be his 
knife. He shaped and sharpened one end 
of this for the blade, working with a bit of 
stone, flaking it to a ragged saw edge by 
pressure. The other end he roughly shaped 
into a handle. 

“T’ve advanced another cycle of cen- 
turies,”’ he laughed. 

From a dry limb broken off a driftwood 
log he worked out a wooden spindle, about 
a foot long and an inch through, pointed at 
both ends. Another piece, dry and dozy, 
he smoothed off, and in it cut a shallow 
tapering hole to fit one end of the spindle. 
With a willow branch and the leather lac- 
ing from one of his shoepacks he fashioned 
a rough bow. A half turn of the bowstring 
around the spindle, one end of it in the 
wooden block, a smaller block to fit over 
the other end, and he was ready to bring 
fire down to the earth. It is not easy to 
make fire in this way under the most favor- 
able conditions. Faster and faster he whirled 
the spindle, by sawing back and forth with 
his bow, until the fine wood powder spurted 
up. Soon a bit of smoke curled up from 
the friction-heated wood and then a tiny 
glow appeared, to spread almost instantly 
through the powdered wood dust. With a 
handful of dry bark fiber he blew this glow- 
ing coal into a bit of mounting flame. 

A fire snapping and crackling beside him, 
and he felt better and of greater courage. 
He had shelter, he had warmth, and now he 
needed only food to sustain life, to keep up 
his strength until his broken body mended. 


vil 


“A FOX,’ mused Clayton MacKenzie to 
himself, ‘‘needs a square mile of terri- 
tory to sustain life; it will be hard for a 
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grown man to live within the narrow circle 
of a few yards.” 

So he began a systematic inventory of his 
domain, spending the entire day at it. He 
worked his way downstream to where the 
river cut against a steep bank and farther 
progress was impossible, without finding a 
thing to eat. He crawled back upstream to 
the foot of the rapids. Here in the shallows 
near shore there were many small fish, but 
he could not catch them in his hands. Under 
the stones near shore were curious water 
bugs and insects, a few small crabs, but 
nothing large enough to eat, nor fit to 
tempt his appetite. Obviously his first 
task was to provide himself with fishing 
gear. Time and again he had seen in his 
travels the curious fishing rigs of the north- 
ern Indians, used for centuries before the 
white man came with his iron hooks and 
long nets. A fish spear was useless because 
he could not get out on the rocks into 
deeper water to use it. But a fishhook was 
not difficult to make. 

From a bit of strong wood he split out 
two splinters and scraped them nicely 
round. These he fitted together in the form 
of a V, making one side about an inch 
long, the other somewhat shorter but barbed 
and sharply pointed. The bottom of the 
V he wound tight with a bit of thread 
pulled from the lining of his canvas breeches. 
It wasn’t much of a hook, being large and 
cumbersome, but it would do until he found 
a bit of bone to make a smaller one. The 
matter of a fish line was not so easy. He 
tore the large cotton handkerchief into nar- 
row strips and braided them into a long 
heavy cord. He added to this several feet 
of smaller line by cutting up his leather 
tobacco pouch. Another four feet, still 
finer, was woven from cotton threads un- 
raveled from one of the hip pockets of his 
breeches. 

The hook was baited with a large crab, 
weighted with a pebble, and tossed out into 
the pool. Bites were few and far between. 
Time and again his bait was nibbled away 
by small fish. Obviously this method de- 
pended too much upon luck. 

“Got to make a trap,” he told himself. 
“Make one like those squaws in In-to-ka 
were using last summer.”’ 

The rest of the day he cut willow wands, 
scraped off the bark with his flints and 
wove them into a basket-shaped affair 
more than a foot in diameter and nearly 
three feet long. One end was closed by 
bringing together the ends of the willow 
sticks. The other end had to be fitted with 
an inverted cone, woven of smaller willows, 
leaving a place for the fish to work into the 
trap but making it difficult to find their 
way out again. Just before dark the trap 
was finished and he dragged it upstream 
and set it carefully in a shallow rift. With 
stones he built two short wings above the 
trap to guide the fish toward the set. 
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ft ieee morning he ate for the first time. 
Nota very large or satisfying meal; still it 
was food. Small fish had been moving near 
shore during the night and nearly two 
pounds of little suckers, chubs and minnows 
had blundered into the trap. He cleaned 
them carefully, baited the trap with the 
refuse and toasted his first meal over the 
coals. The stimulant of food gave him new 
courage as well as strength. He saved out 
one small fish to bait his set line for the 
night. 

“Tt’s time this savage developed a bad 
habit,”’ he laughed aloud. 

So he made a pipe. 

He found a bit of soft stone and hollowed 
it out for bowl and stem. A bit of weed 
stalk supplied the stem. But his tobacco 
must be augmented and conserved. Like 
his friends, the Indians, he shaved off a 
quantity of the inner bark of the willow, 
dried it in-the sun and mixed it with his 
tobacco. 

In a little while he was puffing away, 
quite content, resting on a very comfort- 
able seat before his fire. 

Sometime during the morning a small 
bunch of spruce grouse flew down from the 
forest to drink. These birds were quite 
tame, walking about within a few yards of 
him. He tried to knock one over with a 
stone, but succeeded only in scaring them 
back into the woods. Later in the day he 
had two other visitors. A sleek brown otter 
came upstream and disported in the pool. 
Finally it caught a fine trout and climbed 
out on a rock to feast. A mink came scam- 
pering along the sand, a dark brown sinuous 
body with a white spot on its slender 
throat. Clayton had no desire to harm or 
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frighten these animals. They were welcome 
company. ; ; 

Fish would undoubtedly keep him alive, 
but it was obvious that once he began 
working his way southward he could not 
depend upon fish to support him. He must 
have something to reach out and kill at a 
distance. Soon his ankle would heal, then 
he could stand up and hobble about on 
crutches. This would enlarge his world 
considerably. He could even climb the 
bank and venture out into the forest above. 
Then he could manage snares and traps. 
More for amusement than anything else he 
fashioned a spear from a long willow shoot, 
hardening the sharp point in the fire, and 
a heavy throwing stick. But there was 
small chance that any worthwhile game 
would ever venture near enough for him to 
harm it. ‘ 

“T’m coming!”’ he grinned over his work. 
“Yesterday I was an ape man with the 
first knife—today I am armed with spear 
and club. Other centuries will soon pass, 
and this savage will walk erect and have his 
bow and arrows.” 

That night his catch in the willow trap 
was smaller, but his set line yielded a fat eel. 

The task of making a bow and arrows 
was not so simple. Like most country 
children he had played with this weapon 
when a boy. A careful search revealed a 
young hardwood sapling of good shape 
growing out of the bank below his camp. 
But it required hours of work with his 
flint knife to cut it down and sever the 
trunk so that he had a piece about five feet 
long. Back in camp near the fire he began 
the laborious task of scraping this piece of 
wood into the form and shape of a bow. 
The wood was hard and tough fibered. He 
scraped and scraped, hour after hour, taper- 
ing from the middle toward both ends. 

The making of this bow occupied three 
entire days, the wood drying out and sea- 
soning as he progressed. When it was done 
he notched the ends and fitted it with a 
string made from the leather laces of his 
shoepacks. Arrows were easier. He cut 
willow wands, peeled and straightened 
them, fashioning blunt heads and feather- 
ing them with ravelings from his woolen 
shirt. 

Then began hours of practicing. He set 
up a small mark in the sand perhaps forty 
feet away and shot all his arrows at it. 
Then he crawled over and recovered the 
arrows, shooting them back at a similar 
mark. 
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OR the next two weeks camp life be- 

came a mere matter of routine. Hemade 
another and larger fish trap. He caught, 
from time to time, large coarse fish on his 
set line. He practiced with his bow, cooked, 
bathed, ate, rested his hurts. Twice it 
rained, but his little hut did not leak much 
and he was able to drag down sizable logs 
for his fire; soit didnot go out. Histwo first 
friends, the otter and the mink, came al- 
most every day, and once the former left 
quite half a fat salmon behind. He had 
another visitor, a half-grown black bear, 
but this animal was too shy and suspicious 
to repeat the venture. 

Cuts and bruises healed. The swelling 
diminished in his ankle. And by this time 
he had grown more or less used to the dull 
ache in his broken leg. He made a pair of 
rude crutches against the day when he 
would need them. Points he must also have 
for his arrows if he ever expected to kill 
large game. 

With a stone hammer he knocked off 
flint flakes which he could work down into 
arrow shape by pressing on opposing edges 
with a bit of hard wood. He flaked, in this 
way, a little from first one side, then the 
other, until the chip took on a wedge shape, 
with sharp cutting edges, and was roughly 
notched so it could be fastened in a cleft 
in the arrow. These he fitted in his shafts 
with wrappings of eelskin. 

Came the eventful day when, with the 
aid of crutches, he could stand erect. He 
thought how many, many years it had 


look out over the world he was to conquer. 

All about him lay the unexplored wilder- 
ness. 

Clayton had already cleared a way 
through the driftwood, by using it for fire- 
wood, so the bank was negotiated easily 
enough. He did not plan any extensive 
journey on crutches, but he had the best 
part of the day to adventure in. Here along 
the river edge, the air vibrant with the 
noise of the rapids above, the trees grew 
| tall and thick, and there was little under- 
brush to hinder his progress. A bark 


taken man to rise up, straight backed, and: 
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quiver of arrows, both pointed and blunt, 
swung from his shoulder. 
shoved through his belt. Gripping his 
crutches he swung slowly through the 
wood. Moving in this fashion it was quite 
impossible to stalk game and he did not 
consider this hunting. But only a short 
circle above his camp was necessary to 
prove that game was there. He saw tracks 
of deer, of woodland caribou, of a moose or 
two. There was also sign of hares, squirrels, 
fisher, bear and other animals. 

The first living beast he came upon was 
a fat porcupine. Meat hungry he was, and 
the porky can be eaten in emergencies, but 
he was not hungry enough for such strong 
flesh. Once he thought he heard a stick 
break as though some heavy animal was 
skulking away at his approach. Another 
time he caught the faint flitting shadow of a 
big hare moving awkwardly out of his path. 

It was not until he neared camp again, 
more exhausted than he thought by this 
new method of locomotion, that he chanced 
upon the spruce grouse. They ran ahead of 
him, calling one to another, moving jerkily 
along through the cover, well within range 
of his arrows. Hastily he strung his bow 
and fitted a blunt shaft to the string. But 


his shot was too high, frightening the birds - 


into the air. A young one fluttered straight 


-up and alighted on a small limb no more 


than fifteen feet above him. This time his 
aim was better, the blunt arrow killing it 
instantly. 

It was not a very delicious bird, but it 
tasted awfully good to a man tired of fish. 
After he had eaten he set about making a 
better and smaller fishhook from the hard 
wing bones. He made this hook as he had 
made the first, but because of better ma- 
terial he was able to make it much smaller 
and more effective. Pointed and barbed, it 
was a worthy implement. He bent this on 
his line and baited it with a live minnow 
from his trap. In less than half an hour he 
was rewarded with a big trout. 
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URING the next few weeks young Mac- 
Kenzie became more accustomed to 
traveling on crutches and daily enlarged 
his tiny world of life. He knocked over two 
more. grouse with his blunt arrows, and 
snared a hare. Once he saw a young cari- 
bou, but there was no chance of getting 
near enough for a shot. For hours he hid 
out along favorite runways, but never got 
a shot, probably because he could not stay 
until dusk. 

But now he had all the fish he needed and 
there was no danger of going hungry. He 
also found considerable quantities of ber- 
ries in his travels. 

It was time to think about his return. 
Five hundred miles of wilderness is a long 
journey for a man with but one good leg, 
but it had to be accomplished somehow. 
Unless he was prepared to winter there he 
must start. The season was already late. 
Soon there would be snow and ice, and the 
waterways would be closed. Even though 
he started out on crutches he could make a 
few miles a day, increasing his speed as his 
leg healed. In preparation he made up a 
great bundle of arrows, flint tipped and 
grouse feathered. He fashioned a bark and 
clay-lined receptacle, cylindrical in shape, 
with a wooden stopper, for the carrying of 
live coals. In ease he failed to have good 
luck in his hunting he caught many trout 
and young salmon and smoked them over 
the fire. From soaked willow sticks he 
wove another basket creation, something 
like a big fish creel, to be carried on his 
back, wherein he could pack along his store 
of food and his few possessions. 

It would be easier walking out on the 
open barrens and along the heights of 
ground, but his one dependable source of 
food was the river and he must keep near 
the water. His first and most formidable 
barrier was the range of hills behind him. 
An entire day and the utmost of his strength 
were consumed in climbing the height. 
Another day was required to get safely 
down the other side. Here he rested for a 
day and caught more fish, recuperating his 
strength. 

Five miles a day is what he hoped to do. 
At this rate, in somewhat less than ahundred 
days, even if he failed to increase the pace 
when his leg was well, he would be within 
reach of help, There was no romance and 
no adventure about this toilsome progress 
through the forest along the river shore. It 
was the bitterest kind of hard work. Some 
days he did not make five miles. He had 
little time to hunt. His store of fish was 
soon exhausted. Came the time when 


His bow was. 


is - 
June 7,1), 


porcupine flesh tasted good. “Once he; 
and ate a fish duck. xgvgl 
Clayton MacKenzie was two weeks| 
before he made his first real kill. Hee 
to the edge of a barren space and 
the screen of bushes he saw three 
coming into the wood. They weref 
a distinct trail, so he hurried forwa 
tercept them. Fortunately the win 
his favor and he dropped out of sigh 
a tree before the animals saw him. 
attack of buck fever possessed hir 
hastily strung his bow and fit 
arrow to the string. But his 
steady enough when the game 
Trail worn and weak with 
steadied himself for the effort. 
passed, but when the broad gs 
yearling appeared in an opening 
he drew back the bow string 
strength and loosed the shaft. 
The result was truly astonis 
not familiar with the power of a: 
The flint-tipped arrow di 
full length within the animal, 
ward through lungs and _ heart, 
it instantly in the trail. The ot 
whirled about at the sound and 
questioning. He could have killed a 
had there been the need. 
He dressed out the meat and m 
brush-and-bark shelter for a tem 
camp. Here he would stay and fea 
fat meat and cure some of the venison { 
his journey. A 
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He HAD now reached the stage of t 
nomad savage, wandering oyer t 
face of the earth, hunting his living. Fir 
one crutch disappeared, then the other w 
replaced by a cane. A few more days ai 
the cane was gone. 

By the time Clayton MacKenzie reach 
the watershed he was ragged and bearde 
practically dressed in skins, but clean a 
stronger than ever before. He had no fe 
of the wilderness. A haversack of ha 
tanned skin now held his fire sticks, | 
flints, his dried and smoked provisions. ] 
had become remarkably proficient in t 
stalking of game and the accuracy of | 
shooting. There was no longer danger 
his starving. Once he killed, with a sin; 
arrow, a ponderous bull moose. 

He topped the last ridge and walked do’ 
the southern slope until he came to t 
first tinkling little spring brook. All the 
streams, as well he knew, ran southward 
the St. Lawrence. He had only to foll 
this water down until he came to civilizatic 

As soon as this brook had widened int: 
sizable creek and become of sufficient der 
to float a small raft he ceased to walk. 
dry driftwood logs he fashioned a ra 
lashed together with strips of hide a 
withes, and on this he floated easily a 
comfortably toward his destination. Wh 
he felt like it he increased his speed 
poling, but usually he drifted. Whe 
rapids intervened he left the raft to its fe 
and laboriously climbed around. If 
failed to find the logs he dragged out oth 
and made a newraft. He ventured to she 
only to sleep and to hunt. 
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FROSTY morning in November, a 

one of the guides to a hunting party 1 
the Manikuagan saw a strange object flo: 
ing down the stream. It looked like so1 
kind of shaggy animal humped up on a | 
of driftwood. A pair of glasses reveal 
that it was a man. 

A loud woodsman’s call floated out ov 
the water, and Clayton MacKenzie lift 
his bearded face from his arms folded abo 
his knees. He thought at first he was dreat 
ing. Then he saw the smoke of the can 
fire, the figures on the shore, and answere 
A canoe put out to meet him. 

“Sebatis?”’ the Indians asked. 

“Dead,” answered MacKenzie. 

And no more was said. 

A smiling New York sportsman, cle: 
shaven, in stout hunting clothing, can 
down the shore to meet him. 

“T’m Clouden, from New York. Cor 
up and tell me what happened.” , 

‘““White water,” answered MacKenzi 
“Last July in Upper Ungava.” 

‘Must have been hell!” 

“Was. With a broken leg.” 

“ce No?” : 

“‘Other one smashed up a bit. Crawl 
around like an ape for weeks.” 

“You must be famished.” : 

““No—only for white man’s food.” 

“Sure had one tough time!” ¢ 

“T passed through centuries of tim 
struggling on to civilization!” ‘ 
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First Thundered 
in the Year 1489 


fs ONS MEG,” a mon- 

ster gun in her day, 
and named after Queen 
Margaret of Scotland, re- 
ceived her baptism of fire 
at the siege of Dumbarton. 


This ancient piece of artil- 
lery, made of wrought iron 
bars, bound like a barrel 
with hoops of the same 
material, may be seen today 
at Edinburgh Castle. 


Unprotected by grease or 
paint, she has braved all 
weathers for four hundred 
years, and her surface is 


hardly pitted. Remark- 
able? Not when we re- 
member that she is made 
of wrought iron. 


Wrought iron is the one 
pipe material which best 
combines reasonable ex- 
pense with high resistance 
to rust. An installation of 
Reading Genuine Wrought 
Iron Pipe, indeed, costs but 
a fraction more than the 
cheaper steel pipe, but its 
added years of service 
make it ultimately a sound 
and economical investment. 
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HE MUNICIPAL BUILDING 

of New York is another archi- 
tectural triumph in which “‘Reading”’ 
is used. 


A siliceous slag content found only 
in wrought iron gives Reading Gen- 
uine Wrought Iron Pipe a life two 
to three times that of steel. Our 
free booklet—‘‘The Ultimate Cost’’ 
—explains why a ‘“‘Reading”’ instal- 
lation costs so little more per foot 
and so much less per year. 
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When figured on the basis of cost per year 
there is no argument 


‘Reading’ on Every Length”’ 


READING IRON COMPANY, Reapina, Pa. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe 
BOSTON BALTIMORE CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 
PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI Los ANGELES ST. LOUIS TULSA HOUSTON 
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New Features 


ACK of the glistening 
good looks that first | 
attract you to the 

Sport Twin—back of its 

amazing speed, power and 

smoothness—are fourteen 
years of Evinrude engi- 
neering 


—climaxed by several new 
features in the 1924 Model. 
Evinrude Zenith Carburetor 
—true automobile type. 
Motor throttles down or 
accelerates quickly and 
smoothly—fires evenly at 
all speeds—saves “gas”, 
Evinrude Flywheel Magneto 
shoots blazing sparks, for 
instant starting and smooth 
running. Automatic Reverse 
—at a lift of the tiller— 
simple, safe, certain. Safety 
Tiltup—snags or beaching 
can’t injure motor. Can 
be locked for starting. 


Ask your dealer. Write for catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
162 Evinrude Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 

115 East 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 

259 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
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THE KEEPER AT KARN 


he detected the chauffeur in a number of 
minor peculations in connection with the 
purchase of supplies for the cars. Since 
Marlatt and not Fenno suffered by these 
petty thefts, Sander kept his discoveries to 
himself; but they increased his vigilance. 
He could never forget that Karn and all 
that lay therein were in his charge, that 
Fenno had trusted him; and he was quite 
determined that he would be true to that 
trust. The fact that Vaught failed to per- 
ceive in Sander any obstacle to his plans is 
sufficient evidence that the chauffeur was 
unfit for the career on which he was em- 
barking. 


One afternoon toward the end of August 
the Marlatts with half a dozen guests went 
down the lake for a picnic by moonlight 
and a swim upon one of the little beaches 
which may be found here and there along 
the shore. Vaught ran the boat, and San- 
der saw them depart 
with the misgivings 
he always felt for 
fear the chauffeur 
would pile the craft 
on one of the many 
ledges or hidden 
rocks. His disquiet 
increased as the eve- 
ning wore on, and 
was only appeased 
when, toward mid- 
night, waiting at 
the boathouse, he 
heard the roar of 
the engine as the 
craft rounded the 
lower end of Karn 
and swung up to- 
ward her berth. He 
turned on the lights 
that would make 
Vaught’s landing 
easy, and himself 
caught the bow line 
and jockeyed the 
boat into her slip. 
Mrs. Marlatt gave 
him the furtive little 
nod habitual to her; 
Marlatt spoke a 
brief word; the others piled out upon the 
floating stage with much loud talk and 
laughter, and they all departed up the path 
toward the house, save the chauffeur. 

Vaught said, as soon as they were gone, 
“‘She’s missing on one cylinder.” 

Sander made no reply. His ear had al- 
ready detected the discord in the motor’s 
resonant song. Vaught stepped on the 
cushioned seat which ran around the inside 
of the boat, and so out upon the landing 
stage. “I don’t see why you can’t keep 
these tubs running,” he grumbled. “You 
tinker with ’em enough.” 

The older man held his patient peace; 
but his eyes were not so mildly blue as was 
their habit. Vaught swung toward the door, 
broad shoulders insolent. ‘Get her going,” 
fe commanded. “That’s what you’re here 

or. 

When the other was gone Sander breathed 
a little more deeply with faint relief. 
Vaught had switched off the ignition; but 
Sander stepped into the boat now—and he 
was careful not to put his foot upon the 
cushions as Vaught had done—and pressed 
the starter and bent above the engine with 
an attentive ear, his hand manipulating the 
throttle. After a few minutes he forgot 
Vaught in his absorption in the task. 

He had little notion how much time 
passed while he was thus engaged; but at 
length he was satisfied that the engine was 
allin tune. Only then did he fully perceive 
the disorder of the boat itself. Cigarette 
butts were littered beneath his feet; a cork 
or two and an empty pickle bottle rolled to 
and fro; there was sand upon the cushions, 
and a wet bathing suit had been thrust into 
a half-open locker beneath the seat. He 
began, working slowly and lovingly, to re- 
move these traces of the evening’s festivi- 
ties; and at every new discovery his slow 
indignation grew, 

When the whole task was done he turned 
out the lights and left the big boathouse. 
Emerging into the open he came into a 
flood of silver moonlight; and the position of 
the moon told him the hour was very late; 
that already in fact it drew toward morn- 
ing. Sander did not turn at once toward 
his own lodging. He was no slave to slum- 
ber; so now he chose to fill a pipe and light 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


it, and went to sit on the outer landing 
stage above the water, smoking medita- 
tively while the cool night air calmed and 
rested him. 

He was still sitting there when by and by 
he heard a footstep on the path that led 
from the house toward the water; and when 
he looked that way he saw that it was 
Vaught who came, with a bag in his hands. 
Sander thought his manner faintly furtive; 
and his doubts of the other were in an in- 


stant all alive. 


Sander had been suspicious and distrust- 
ful of Vaught for a long time. He had dis- 
liked the man by instinct; and this dislike 
had been accentuated by Vaught’s heedless 
abuse of the motorboats which were so dear 
to Sander’s care. As a consequence he had 
always a meditative eye upon the man’s 
activities; and his discovery that Vaught 
was robbing his employer had made the 
caretaker the more alert. It seemed to him 


® 
ee 


It Was Vaught Who Came, With a Bag 
in His Hands, and Sander’s Doubts 
Were in an Instant All Alive 


that Vaught’s appearance at the boat- 
house at such an hour as this deserved some 
scrutiny; and he accordingly withdrew 
himself into the shadows and watched to 
see what the other would do. 

Vaught had gone straight to the boat- 
house door and entered; and in order to 
observe him Sander hurried around the 
platform which encircled the building till he 
came to the slip in which lay the motorboat 
that had been used that day. Vaught had 
turned on the lights and stepped down into 
the motorboat; he saw Sander as Sander 
saw him; and the two men watched each 
other for a moment in silence. 

Then Sander asked slowly, ‘Where you 
fixing to go, this time of night?” 

Vaught hesitated momentarily before re- 
plying. Then he laughed in a short fashion. 

“The boss,”’ he said harshly. ‘The old 
fool had a rush of business to the head. 
Says I’ve got to get a bunch of papers into 
the mail.” 

_Sander considered this, puffing slowly at 
his pipe. ‘“‘I’ll run you over to town,” he 
suggested. 

Vaught shook his head. ‘I’m just going 
to put the stuff on the night train,’ he ex- 
plained, and indicated the small leather bag 
which now lay at his feet. “Coming back 
right away.” 

“You'll pile up on something, running at 
night,’”’ Sander protested. 

The other laughed in a complacent fash- 
ion. “I can find my way around,” he re- 
torted, and turned to adjust ignition and 
throttle preparatory to starting the engine. 


Sander, finding nothing more to say, | 
on the slip above him, watching hin 
comfortable and uneasy. Vaught saic) 
his shoulder, “Let her go, will you?’ 
Sander cast off the mooring lines | 
tantly enough, and returned to his PO lig 
above Vaught as the latter presse, 4 
starting gear. The clamor of the 
hiccuping for a moment before settlin, 
a chattering roar like the crisp sta 
a machine gun, filled the 
Vaught set the gears in reve 
motorboat began to slide backwa: 
open water. y 
It was only as this movement beg: 
Sander gave a second glance to 
bag at Vaught’s feet. Some fz 
its contours struck him; an ins‘ 
had recognized it. It was an 
brief case discarded by Fenno th 
before and converted into a re 
odds and ends of fishing tackle. 
taken it with him on too many fish 
about the lake for Sander to be in ¢ 
its identity now. This bag the 
distinctly remembered storing ay 
attic of the service house which | 


cried out a protest; and since Vaught ¢| 
not hear what he said above the noise of 
engine, Sander took a running jump > 
leaped aboard the 
deck of the motorb. 
stepping down into 
cockpit beside Vat 
at the wheel. 

Vaught was by 
movement taken 
awares; he had no 
portunity to prev 
Sander’s joining h 
But it now happe 
that he was between 
caretaker and the leat 
bag; and Sander trie 
thrust him aside. F 
ing this he turned off 
ignition of the motor : 
the boat drifted clea 
its slip and lay aln 
motionless upon | 
moonlit water of the 
tle cove. 

Sander at once 
plained his moveme 
“That’s Mr, Fenno’s: 
you’ve got there,” 
cried accusingly. 

Vaught’s face y 
congested with ans 
“What the devil yout 
ingtodo?”’ hedemand 

“You can’t take that,’ the other 
sisted. ‘‘Those things have to be let alon 

“T told you I didn’t want you,’ Vau; 
said harshly. 

“T don’t care anything about going w 
you,” Sander replied, but with the tenac 
which was characteristic of him he add 
“You can’t take that bag though. W1 
did you have to take that for?” 

“It’s full of papers,” Vaught retort 
“T’ve got to ship the whole thing.” 

“Put them in something else the 
Sander told him. He made some effort 
pass the other and pick up the bag fr 
where it lay in the bottom of the boat. 

“Oh, you give me a pain,” the chauffe 
replied. ‘‘What’s the row about anyho 
Get back there and leave that alone. 

Sander paid no heed to this commar 
He caught at the other’s arm and tried 
pull him aside, but this effort was so ob 
ously futile that Vaught laughed alot 
This laughter and the big man’s easy st 
cess in barring his way waked in Sander 
sudden and unreasoning fury; and he flu 
himself forward like a projectile. This < 
gression turned Vaught’s laughter ir 
rage. He said harshly, ‘Oh, all right! 

And with a movement so easy it was t 


more humiliating he caught Sander I 


neath the arms, wrestled him to one sic 
and with a thrust and a heave dropped hi 
bodily overboard into the shallow wat 
Sander floundered to his feet, his shoulde 
above the surface; but the gunwale of t 
motorboat was too high for him to reac 
(Continued on Page 189) 


‘(Continued from Page 184) 
he had to submit to Vaught’s uproari- 
ynirth as the big man calmly started the 
ne once more, and with a derisive wave 
‘is hand headed his craft for open water 
yglided away. He had already straight- 
| out upon his course down the lake 
'n Sander pulled himself ashore. 


‘ow to a wiser man than Sander Haws, 
5 one of cooler head or more reasoning 
id, it might have seemed that the de- 
-ds of duty had been met. That old 
er brief case was, after all, of small 
unt. Its actual value was of the slight- 
| but it had in Sander’s eyes not only 
merit of belonging to Fenno and the 
ed character common to all the objects 
‘in his charge, but also it was clothed in 
st associations. For the caretaker his 
1s afloat with Fenno, lazily trolling for 
t or fishing for bass, were filled with 
i delight. In all these memories the 
hada part. The sight of it tonight had 
ight the figure of Fenno vividly before 
xyes; he was acutely homesick, acutely 
appy, and Vaught’s arrogant insistence 
o having his own way even in this minor 
ter awoke in Sander a cold anger which 
jled with his determined tenacity to 
e him to try every expedient in order 
yen the score between him and the 
iffeur. 
is own humiliation had weight with the 
of course; but the overwhelming con- 
ration was always loyalty to Fenno. 
t the object in question was of small 
sunt could not affect for him the princi- 
involved. 
1 order to understand that which fol- 
id, it is necessary to visualize the topog- 
“of Karn and the waters round about. 
island itself, long and narrow, faces the 
hwest. Along its northeastern side runs 
steamboat channel, good navigable wa- 
Off the southeastern end there is deep 
er and plain sailing; but between the 
hhwestern end and the land opposite 
e lies a maze of rocks and ledges, diffi- 
of navigation, into which large craft 
ar venture. From the boathouse at 
n around the island and up the steam- 
; channel is well over three miles; from 
boathouse through this rock-bestrewn 
it is scarce a tenth that distance. 
ll the lore of the lake was bred in San- 
sbones. In this moment, when another 
might have exploded in a baffled but 
jus tirade, or satisfied his conscience 
| the reminder that a protest had been 
le and overruled, the caretaker was 
ly considering the situation; and al- 
t before he reached the shore Sander 
remembered that by traversing the nar- 
strait of shoal and dangerous water he 
it intercept Vaught if the chauffeur 
> bent, as he had said, toward town. To 
gate the strait in any large motorboat 
Impossible; but even though the water 
low Sander felt sure he could get through 
ie old Queen Bess. While he ran along 
shore toward where she was housed he 
already planning what to do when he 
iid have succeeded in putting himself in 
ght’s way; and with this consideration 
‘ind he threw into the motorboat a coil 
id frayed rope which hung from a peg 
re her slip. 
ithin three minutes after Vaught threw 
into the water Sander had backed 
Queen Bess into the open and headed 
ird the great rock around which he 
v his course must lie. 
he passage of that tortuous gut, even 
avlight, was a considerable feat. By 
ght, when the hidden rocks failed to 
ay their presence by any discoloration of 
vater above them, it was infinitely more 
ult. Sander himself rarely came this 
; the water was this year inches lower 
_usual. Nevertheless he went boldly 
ard, studying the contours of the shores 
taking a line from distant channel lights, 
ing and twisting with swift spinnings of 
wheel. There was an interval when the 
t lay in some doubt; but in a surpris- 
7 short space of time the bow of the 
on Bess emerged into open water. 
) the north the steamboat channel 
ded a projecting ledge where a light 
ed on a marking pole. If Vaught came 
way he would round the marker, close 
and it was here that Sander thought it 
it be possible to stop him. Far down 
lake he already heard the roar of the 
r boat, just rounding the lower end of 
1. He lifted the loose cover of one of 
eat lockers and knotted around it an 
of the rope he had brought with him. 
board, which served as a float, he paid 
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out behind him, and supported the rope at 
intervals with other bits of wood so that it 
would not sink below the surface. He 
maneuvered so as to lay this obstruction 
across the channel where Vaught must 
surely come; and, having done so, he left it 
there, moved a little way up the channef, 
turned off his engine and awaited the event. 

The other craft came up the lake straight 
toward him, the loud humming song of its 
engine sounding through the night. When 
it was almost upon the marker where the 
channel turned, Sander started his engine 
again and drew slowly ahead in such a way 
as to cross the other’s course. In the moon- 
light he could see one of the boards which 
supported the floating rope; and as Vaught 
drew up with it he watched this black spot 
upon the water intently. If that obstacle 
failed to stop Vaught he was determined to 
throw himself in the other’s way, even at 
cost of a collision. 

But abruptly he saw the bit of board 
snatched forward and inward; and he knew 
his device had been successful. The power- 
ful engine of the other craft labored, slowed, 
choked and died; and Vaught’s profanity 
arose upon the night. Sander at once 
circled back toward the other motorboat, 
now disabled and drifting, its propeller 
meshed and tangled in the rope Sander had 
put in its course. His countenance was 
calm with triumph. 

Vaught had perceived his approach and 
watched his coming with a curious and hos- 
tile eye until he recognized the other man; 
then his profane objurgations broke out 
afresh. His threats were loud; his demands 
were plain. Sander stopped his engine and 
drifted at a little distance, listening with 
meditative appreciation. When he spoke 
at last, it was to say, ‘Well, I told you not 
to take that bag.” 

“Did you put this blasted rope here?” 

“Why, yes,” Sander said. “Yes, I did.” 

Vaught promised to achieve some violent 
and unpleasant alterations in the arrange- 
ment of Sander’s features. Sander listened 
to these threats quietly enough, then replied 
by starting his engine and circling nearer 
till he could pick up one of the floating 
boards. He took a turn of the attached 
rope about the cleat at the stern of the 
Queen Bess and headed her down the lake, 
towing the larger craft at an ignominious 
snail’s pace, stern first, behind her. 

When Vaught perceived this maneuver 
he called harshly, ‘‘Look here!” 

Sander glanced toward the other and per- 
ceived that Vaught had produced a pistol 
and now leveled it. He made no comment. 
A faint wind was springing up with the ap- 
proach of dawn; it helped the Queen Bess 
with her task, and they were already in 
open water, Karn a quarter of a mile to one 
side, an opposite point a mile away on the 
other, and the wind driving in that direction. 

“Come here with that boat!” Vaught 
commanded. [ 

“‘My boat?” Sander asked. He was will- 
ing to delay the issue; perceiving that by 
so much as they drew away from the shore 
his position was strengthened. 

“Yes, your boat. Back up here before 
I let you have it.” 

“Looks like you’re mighty worked up 
over a leather bag,’’ Sander commented. 

“That’s enough talk,’’ Vaught told him. 
“You back up. I’ll let you off the licking; 
but I want that boat.” t 

“T’m kind of choosy about this here 
boat,’’ Sander argued. “And she’s used to 
my ways too.” ‘ 

“Say, listen,” Vaught exclaimed. “You 
hear what I say. I’ll shoot a couple of holes 
in your hide in a minute, old man.” 

“You’d look kind of foolish doing that,” 
Sander suggested. ‘‘I kind of recollect you 
don’t swim so good. If you was to pot me 
you’d have to just sit around till morning 
till somebody come along and nailed you.” 

“That wouldn’t do you any good.” 

“Besides,” the other added, “I don’t 
figure you could hit me from there.” 

He demonstrated his complete unconcern 
by turning his back upon the other boat and 
bending above his engine, manipulating the 
spark to fit the slow gait at which the Queen 
Bess now was moving. Some unexpected 
movement of the craft beneath his feet drew 
his attention to what Vaught now sought to 


do. The chauffeur, with a boat hook, had 


secured the line which connected the two 
boats and pulled it up out of the water and 
was now taking it in, hand over hand, nar- 
rowing the distance between himself and 
Sander. Sander moved quickly, loosing the 
hitch about his stern cleat and releasing his 
end of the line. The Queen Bess, freed of 
her burden, seemed to leap ahead; and 
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Vaught’s profanity arose upon the night 
behind. 

Sander swung in a circle till he was within 
hailing distance again, then called, ‘Course 


if you’d ruther just set. I figured on tow- | 
ing you home; but I’d just as soon set and | 
He cocked a wise | 


” 


keep you company here. 
eye toward the east where day already an- 
nounced its imminence with a flare of color 
like a blast of trumpets. 

Vaught made no reply. He watched 
Sander with a malevolent eye; and Sander 
switched off his engine and sat down in the 
stern of the Queen Bess, idly directing her 
movements with an oar so as to keep her at 
a certain distance from the other craft. The 
morning wind freshened momentarily; and 
they drifted slowly toward the farther shore 
of the lake, the larger boat, since it pre- 
sented more freeboard to the pressure of the 
gusts, making the better speed. Sander 
equalized this difference with his oar; but 
after a time he began to consider the prog- 
ress of events with some misgivings. He 
saw that unless someone came along soon to 
relieve him of his present responsibility, the 
other motorboat would drift ashore. On 
the water Sander had all the advantage, but 
on solid ground the odds would shift the 
other way. 

Sander added to his qualities of loyalty 
and devotion that of common sense. He 
had no fear that Vaught would shoot at him. 
The fact that the leather bag belonged to 
Fenno made it sacred in Sander’s eyes; but 
he understood it could have no such value 
to the other man. There was nothing about 
it to justify Vaught’s doing murder to keep 
it. So Sander considered that Vaught, in 
flourishing the weapon, had merely sought 
to frighten him. He was assured the other 
would not shoot, and as long as this was the 
case, and as long as twenty yards of water 
separated them, he could do Sander no 
harm. It did not occur to Sander that there 
might be more to Vaught’s movements than 
appeared on the surface. He knew the other 
man to be stubborn and scornful and re- 
sentful of advice or interference; and to his 
mind this incident was simply a duel be- 
tween the other’s stubbornness and his own 
equal determination to prevent or repair 
the violation of the trust left in his charge. 

But he was equally sure that if Vaught 
could come to hand grips with him he must 
suffer; and if Vaught’s boat grounded so 
that he could wade ashore there seemed 
no way. for Sander to stop him. So the 
little man watched the increasing pres- 
sure of the wind with an uneasy eye; and 
by and by he perceived, dawn by this time 
illumining the sky, that within a few min- 
utes the other boat must touch upon a 
sandy beach which ran along the point of 
land ahead. At the base of this point there 
was a cottage, from which a wood road led 
to the main highway. Once ashore, Vaught 
could, if he chose, depart in that direction 
with the bag. 

The possibility awoke Sander to new ac- 
tion; he decided what to do, and so decid- 
ing started the engine of the Queen Bess, 
ran ahead, anchored her in deep water off 
the point and himself swam somewhat 
clumsily ashore. From the rubble of frost- 
shattered granite on the point he chose four 
jagged fragments fit for throwing; and with 
these in his hands he ran along the shore 
till he came opposite the spot where 
Vaught’s boat would ground. He waited 
there, determined to prevent the other’s 
coming ashore. 

Vaught, compelled to fret in impotent 
fury at the situation in which he found him- 
self while the helpless craft drifted slowly 
across the lake, perceived as soon as Sander 
that he would eventually be able to wade 
ashore. Sander’s preparations to prevent 
this movement he watched with a grim and 
ruthless eye and, when the little man took 
his stand on the beach opposite the spot 
where the drifting boat seemed certain to 
ground, Vaught waved a derisive hand and 
cried, ‘I'll be with you in a minute, old 
man.” 

“You'll stay where you are if you know 
what’s good for you,’”’ Sander warned him. 

Vaught laughed. There was still an inter- 
val before the big motorboat would ground; 
and he occupied himself during this interval 
with some activity which was concealed 
from Sander’s eyes by the fact that the big 
man bent below the gunwale. From this 
position he presently rose and called bru- 
tally, “Take a look at this. Now what you 
going to do about it?” 

With the word he swung the bag which 
had drawn upon him Sander’s wrath in a 
wide arc and let it fly. It turned over and 
over, sailing toward deeper water to one 
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Attractive and Useful Graduation Presents 


Clauss Scissors in sets, both plain and fancy, are available at the 


better stores as Sraduation presents. The price range is wide. 
Every pair is fully guaranteed against all mechanical defects. 


Clauss Cutlery has very 
definitely won for itself the 
preference once held by 
goods made in Europe. 


Women generally now rec- 
ognize Clauss Scissors and 
shears as unequaled for 
sewing and manicure use. 


They have also found that 
a single pair of Scissors or 
shears in the house is not 
enough, and that itis better 
economy, and far morecon- 
venient, to have scissors 
which are right in size and 
weight forthe workin hand. 


Clauss Cutlery is guaranteed 
against all mechanical defects. 
More than 6,000 responsible 
hardware, department and drug 
stores sell Clauss Cutlery. The 
complete line includes scissors 
and shears for every purpose, 
pocket knives, razors, manicure 
and pedicure implements. 


The Clauss Shear Co., Fremont, O. 
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side, struck with a splash, half-floated in a 
bubbling confusion for a- moment, then 
quietly sank from sight. Sander watched 
this proceeding impassively; but his coun- 
tenance hardened and his eye was bright 
as steel and, when a moment later he saw 
Vaught in the water and coming toward 
him, he cuddled one of the fragments of 
rock in his hand and hurled it with all his 
might at the other’s head. 

Vaught ducked this missile, escaping it 
so narrowly that his cap was grazed; and 
when he came erect again his pistol was in 
his hand, and he cried, ‘“‘Cut it out. You 
old fool, I’ll kill you.” 

Sander found himself caught up in a tem- 
pest of such anger as he had never felt in his 
life before. All his minor grievances against 
this man, capped by this last atrocity, 
drove him into a state not unlike madness. 
He forgot all caution and went forward a 
step or two; and the combatants were not 
twenty feet apart when Sander flung his 
second bit of granite. Yet even in his fury 
Sander remembered that the other’s body 
was a larger mark than his head, and Vaught 
was unable to dodge this rock. It struck 
him on the shoulder, hurt him cruelly, 
bruised and cut, and numbed his arm to the 
wrist. 

But it was the left arm that was thus 
disabled. The pistol was in his right hand; 
and his reaction to the blow was to raise 
this weapon and fire it three times as fast 
as he could pull. The roar of the shots in 
his very face was like a gulp of strong and 
fiery liquor to Sander. He knew he was 
hit, felt a shocking tug at his leg; but he 
also knew that the other could not hurt 
him, and he flung first one and then the 
other shard at Vaught’s very head. The 
first missed; the second struck the man 
high upon the cheek bone and knocked him 
back upon his heels in the shallow water. 

But Vaught was not overthrown by the 
shock. He blundered forward to come to 
grips with the other, and the pistol barked 
unevenly and without effect. Sander by 
this time was lost to all sense of strategy or 
tactics. He might have kept clear of a 
front-to-front encounter; might have har- 
ried the other from a certain distance with- 
out risking himself in Vaught’s grip. But 
the wound in his leg and the atrocity com- 
mitted upon that insignificant leather bag 
combined to destroy his usual cool calcula- 
tion. 

So in the shallow water along the edge 
of the beach the two collided. 

It was in effect an actual collision. 
Sander, traveling at the greater speed, 
struck Vaught in the body with his fists and 
his head; and Vaught, the now empty 
pistol in his hand, was thrust back while 
with the weapon as a club he beat down at 
the smaller man. His footing was uncer- 
tain. Sander made no attempt to keep his 
feet; he was willing to worry the other to 
the ground, where the odds against him 
would not be so heavy. And, because of his 
singleness of purpose against Vaught’s 
blind and uncertain efforts, he succeeded. 
Vaught did go down, sidewise, like a tower 
struck at the base. In his fall he twisted, 
crushing Sander beneath him; but Sander 
beneath him was like a panther beneath a 
bear. Sander, like a cat, fought best on his 
back; his knees, his feet, his fists and his 
very teeth were active; and in an instant 
Vaught, roaring with rage and pain, was 
fighting rather to regain his feet than to pin 
Sander down. 


June 7,1) 


About them the lake, ruffled by 
morning breeze, lapped the sand a 
mirthfully. The sun was about to rise; 
from the water wisps of mist arose, for; 
a band like a ribbon against the dis, 
hills. Away across the lake toward Ka! 
motorboat was moving; but neithey| 
them heard it. They were engrossed in |} 
other; they wallowed and struggled ip 
shallow water, and it rose in spray al) 
them. Each was already weake! 
Vaught by the blows of the projectiles : 
der had hurled at him; Sander ; 
wound in his leg; Vaught by the dan) 
Sander had done in that first close ene’ 
ter. But Sander was strengthened by| 
resolution and his honest rage, while Vay 
was, after all, bent principally upon eseap 
This disproportion served to counte, 
the physical odds. The battle wie | 
at first seemed so hopeless became aln 
an even thing. Once. Vaught broke | 
and got as far as the beach, backin a 
before Sander’s attack, before the litt} | 
caught him and bore him down. — 
The blows they struck, at first deva 
ting, became weaker. Their combat los} 
desperate character and became h 
hearted and uncertain. Yet still they sti 
gled, lying quiet for an instant now | 
then, while breath fought back into 4 
lungs, before resuming their efforts. ' 
victory, when it came, came not by cha 
but by the sheer insistence of the vie 
for Vaught’s strength ebbed more swi 
than Sander’s, and the impact of Sand 
blows hurried the other’s surrender. In 
end Sander got both hands upon the 
man’s throat and it seemed to him wisi 
maintain this hold. Vaught, his p 
against Sander’s face, fought to thrust 
other away; but Sander’s teeth fought, i 
and Vaught was forced to shift his eff 
Elsewhere he failed to get the necess 
purchase. After a long instant, autom 
cally his hands sought Sander’s wrists 
desperate effort to tear loose the oth 
grip; and when things had once come 
this pass the end was not far away. 


When Marlatt and the others ca 
across from Karn a little later, they fo 
Vaught lying on his face in the sand, 
own belt about his ankles, Sander’s susp 
ders knotted around his wrists. San 
himself was in the water as they approach 
they saw him dive and dive again, : 
watched him at last flounder awkwar 
toward the beach, the recovered bag sal 
in his hand. 

He had opened the bag before they 
ashore; and they gathered around } 
to see the miscellany of tools—wrencl 
pliers, screw drivers—which it contair 
To their babble of questions and con: 
tures Sander had nothing at all to say; 
betrayed only faint surprise and satis! 
tion when from Vaught’s pockets Marl 
drew the string of pearls, the silverware, 
watches and all the other loot the chauff 
had stored there when he transferred it fr 
the bag. They overwhelmed Sander w 
congratulations, which he received with 
undue exaltation. 

“Tt just happened that way,” he s 
philosophically. 

This provoked Marlatt to inquire, “F 
how did you know what he was doing 

“‘T didn’t know,” Sander told them h 
estly. “‘But you see, he took this bag 
Mr. Fenno’s and wouldn’t give it back 
me—and that made me kind of mad!” 
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A View From the Famous Nuuanu Pali (Precipice) Near Honolulu 
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s|to turn the contract, just for the one 
dy, with any crazy old name, it does 


tter. f 
fay be the Elo Corporation, or the 
+h Corporation, or the Ibzibibzo Corpo- 
so, These names are no more foolish 
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7} old gentleman now has his Higho 
vation. It is capitalized at exactly 
5,000, which is the market value of 
4 operty. He turns the building over 
{) new company and takes its stock, 
esned to be worth its par value, or the 
art value of the property. Thus on 
pi there is no gain or loss resulting from 


e ansfer. 

7» corporation then sells the property 
actly the same amcunt, $1,500,000, 
‘so refrains in this manner from suffer- 

goss or enjoying profit. It sells the 
ng for exactly what it paid for it. 

whe owner has gotten his $1,500,000 
dscaped taxes on the $1,000,000 profit 
neat and very simple corporate trick. 
course the Higho Corporation is now 
as far as the building is concerned, 

t has $1,500,000 cash or equivalent. 

hilaw is so worded that if the company 

» the cash over to the old man, to 

ha it really belongs, he then gets soaked 

ell tax. Consequently it does not turn 

«the cash, and as a corporation it must 

sept alive by artificial means, so to 

«<. In other words, the Higho Corpora- 

9 invests the $1,500,000 in securities, 

npays out the interest, and perhaps 

nl portion of the principal, all in tiny 

80 as to protect the old man from the 

1X. 1 
4e new law will no doubt close this 

<endous gap by providing that the 

a3 of the assets in the Higho Corporation 

1, be the same as it would have been 

.e hands of the transferor—that is, the 

(man himself, or as in the hands of a 

riously existing corporation which held 

jouilding for him. Some lawyers say the 
higes to be made are not constitutional, 
uthat doesn’t make so much difference, 
ese it takes a lot of time and money to 
ermine constitutional questions, and 
1 nwhile the altered law will have scared 
\1y of the rich from using this device. 


The Famous Section 220 


ut the barn door is being locked very 
| in the game, for it is literally impossible 
‘exaggerate the number of fat surtax 
es which have escaped through this 
| rather simple opening, not to mention 
rally hundreds of other devices, or 
ier variations of a few standard forms. 
sked one authority to describe several 
‘ers, or at least one to me. 

‘Make up cases for yourself,’ he re- 
id. “You can’t conceive or imagine any 
‘k which hasn’t been tried.” 

3ut to the writer the most astonishing 
rice—and I did not make it up—is a 
poration formed to hold property be- 
ging to a man who has a wife and chil- 
m. The corporation pays only enough in 
idends to support the family, leaving 
: rest in surplus, thereby reducing sur- 
‘es. The corporation, however, has three 
ferent classes of stock. One class, which 
ne has voting power, is held entirely by 
» husband and father; another class is 
d entirely by the wife and mother; and 
> third class is held entirely by the 
dren. 

The charter provides that the two non- 
i classes of stock can redeem the 
ting stock at par. This means that the 
sband and father cannot lose control un- 
s both his wife and children turn against 
n, whichis, of course, unlikely. It is hoped 
at the value of the holdings, or assets, will 
rease enormously with the years, the par 
lue of the stock representing merely 
eir present value. But now supposing 
@ two nonvoting classes of stock decide 
redeem at par the voting stock, just 
fore or just after the death of the man, 
en just think what a nice argument will 
put up to the tax authorities to show 
at there has been no increase in the value 
the assets! 
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TIE RICH MAN AND HIS TAXES 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Consider another peculiar case. A man 
with millions of dollars in securities forms 
a corporation, all or nearly all of whose 
stock he retains. He makes a contract with 
the corporation to turn the securities over 
to it, payment to be made to him in install- 
ments running over a period of years and 
on account of principal. Technically he re- 
ceives no income, the payments on account 
of principal are, of course, sufficient for him 
to live on, and the corporation pays only a 
121% per cent tax. The lawyer who told the 
writer of this device said he doubted him- 
self whether it would get by. 

But do not get the idea, reader, that our 
legislators are wholly dumb. They have 
tried to stop these sleight-of-hand, hocus- 
pocus maneuvers. Each revenue act has 
contained the famous Section 220, which 
some lawyers prefer to mention under their 
breath, or.not at all. Section 220 “imposes 
upon a corporation formed or availed of for 
the purpose of preventing the imposition 
of surtaxes upon its stockholders by failing 
to distribute its gains and profits, a tax of 
25 per cent of its net income.” 

This section provides in addition that the 
fact that any corporation is a mere holding 
company shall be prima facie evidence of 
purpose to escape a surtax. The new law is 
expected to add “‘investment company” as 
well, and will be improved in certain im- 
portant technical respects. 


Constitutionality Questioned 


But, as far as the writer can learn, Sec- 
tion 220 has never been enforced, although 
there is no question that efforts have been 
made to apply it to one or two important 
corporations. The section is in a sense aca- 
demic only; the penalty, or special tax, 
has in no case, as far as I can learn, been 
imposed. Perhaps indeed this section is 
not constitutional. Can a corporation be 
taxed for something it has not done, and 
can it be forced to pay a 25 per cent income 
tax after it has already paid a 1214 per cent 
tax on the same income to the same govern- 
ment? But possibly this section has been 
of value in frightening off many additional 
tax evaders. 

The real obstacle, however, to enforcing 
any such penalty, or special tax on profits 
which directors omit to distribute, is found 
in the impossibility of reading the minds 
and intent back of all the hundreds of thou- 
sands of corporations which exist in this 
country. Who is to say whether profits are 
reasonably retained in a business? Who is 
to enforce a tax based so largely upon men- 
tal processes? This penalty should apply 
presumably to the countless individual, 
personal and family holding and investment 
corporations, owning real estate and invest- 
ment securities, which companies are at 
first appearances obvious subterfuges. 

But how about the corporations which 
were formed long before any Federal in- 
come tax existed, for the purpose of pre- 
venting partition suits when the founder of 
the fortune died or generally simplifying 
the administration of estates? It is obvious 
enough that if many heirs are to receive 
portions of many different investments it 
may be better to keep the investments to- 
gether in permanent form and give each 
heir stock in a holding company. Such a 
company reduces inheritance-tax confu- 
sion, makes gifts easier to handle, and re- 
duces the entanglements due to changing 
residence on the part of the founder. 

Of course these corporations save noth- 
ing in the way of surtaxes, provided they 
pay out as much as they take in. But are 
there no millionaires willing to gamble on a 
reduction of surtaxes? Section 220 is de- 
signed to reach these companies if their 
surplus is too large; but cannot they enlarge 
their operations, engage in new activities, 
even in manufacturing as a side line, which 
would change their whole legal character? 

As one tax expert said to the writer: “I 
can always show that the profits are neces- 
sary to the business. I see to it that the 
directors pass proper resolutions for engag- 
ing in manufacturing or some other activity 
requiring surplus profits, and even if the 
activity is never engaged in, the resolutions 
stand on the books to show to government 
inspectors.” 

It is common report in financial circles 
that wealthy men have incorporated their 
country estates, shooting boxes and even 
automobiles, with some vague idea of sav- 
ing taxes. Indeed lawyers receive almost 
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clean, satisfying. 
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delivery. 


Note to Dealers— 


We have an interesting proposition for 
a limited number of dealers through- 
out the country. Unsolicited we have 
already received several thousand re- 
quests for local Sasieni agencies. There 
are still a few vacancies left in the list. 
Write in today and we will send you 
details by return mail. 


No “breaking in’ 
With a Sasieni there isno “breakingin.” A 
perfected process (Patent No. 124410/19) 
dries out every drop of objectionable sap 
and oil, leaving the wood thoroughly sea- 
soned and “broken in,” literally as though 
smoked hundreds of times. From the first 
bowlful, you will find the Sasieni sweet, 


Favorites today with English con- 

noisseurs, Sasieni pipes are now 

being imported in limited number 
for American pipe smokers 


Now to this country, we have brought a 
limited number of these remarkable pipes 
—not merely American reproductions, but 
actual importations of real original Sasienis. 


More than 25 years of experimenting 
and practical experience are back of the 
Sasieni. Handmade by themost skilled pipe 
workers in England, these unusual pipes 
are produced from century-grown briar. 
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How to get a Sasieni 
Standard shapes $8.50 


The new Sasieni briars, in 39 different models, are 
now on display at most shops for men, at leading 
tobacconists’ and the stands of hotels and clubs. 
Price $8.50 each. If for some reason your dealer 
does not carry the full line, or should you prefer to 
study the various models at your leisure, just mail 
the coupon below for a free copy of our new 
“Book of Sasieni Pipes,” containing full descrip- 
tions and photographs of all models. 


- Order direct from this page or the catalog in case 
your dealer does not carry these high-grade pipes. 
Send no money, merely pay the postman upon 
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today 


in this country 


Order any of these 
models direct or 


through your dealer. 
Send for free booklet. 


Aw English pipe smoker today will tell 

you about the Sasieni. Within barely 

"a year these rare briars—each made under 
the personal supervision of J. Sasieni him- 
self—have become favorites at London’s 
leading tobacconists’ and pipe shops. 


$8.50 


on the street 


RUSTIC 
$8.50 


be different 


HENDON 
$8.50 


for motoring 


No crumbs or juice—cleans itself 
The Sasieni has the most successful cleaning de- 
vice yet known to smokers—a patent aluminum 
extension, which stops juice and crumbs and leaves 
the smoke cool and dry. It is trouble proof—and 
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crumbs, all 


hygienic. 
tension’cannot corrode. 


USE THIS COUPON! 


Maurice Rapoport & Co., Amer. Distributors, Dept. 44 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
O Please send me free the “Book of Sasieni Pipes.”’ 

I enclose $8.50 for model_— ___Sasieni Pipe to 
be sent postpaid. (NAME) 
O Send me mode Sasieni Pipe. I will pay post- 
man upon delivery. (NAME) 
Name 
Address. _ 
Dealer’s Name 
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A pipe seen much 


For him who must 


Much in vogue 


iy The Sasieni prevents all tobacco 
dust and all juice 
from reaching the mouthpiece. 
Notice that the pipe is fitted 
with an aluminum extension, 
the ball of which forms an air- 
tight joint at the tobacco bore, 
thus preventing any saliva from 
coming in contact with the 
tobacco, it being trapped in 
the chamber of the stem. This 
makes the Sasieni perfectly 
It can be easily 
cleaned with an ordinary pipe 
cleaner and the aluminum ex- 
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Truck Weights at passenger speeds 


Do as bus owners are doing. Give your 
motor full advantage of one INCH firing 
surface—put a Fyrac in every cylinder. 
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One INCH 
firing surface 


(PATENTED) 


Motor bus systems all over the country 


—more of them every day—are adopt- 
ing Fyrac Spark Plugs. 


Motor bus service, with truck weights 


at passenger speeds, is a real test of spark 
plug performance. 
take chances. Service must be depend- 
able to hold patronage. 


Bus owners cannot 


Bus owners are finding that Fyrac’s 
one INCH firing surface means 
surer ignition and increased pow- 
er. Fyrac’s 7 to 10 sparks ignite 

ra all the gas vapor, getting utmost 

~ power from every atom of gas. 

Fyrac Mfg. Co,, Rockford, IIl., 

makers of the Fyrac Night Guide, 

Re the Super Windshield Spotlight. 


Fyrac Z Plug for 
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daily inquiries regarding the formation of 
entertainment corporations, the idea being 
to entertain one’s own family, and some- 
how avoid surtaxes, But all the authorities 
with whom I talked waved these obvious 
subterfuges aside, stating that they turn 
them down constantly on the ground that 


| not even a nominal excuse can be offered, 


such as regular syndicate transactions, 
real-estate purchases, and the like. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary fea- 
ture of this whole business is the effort 
being made by persons in receipt of service 


| rather than property incomes to dodge sur- 


taxes. At first blush it seems clear that all 
these devices play into the hands of the 
person with large accumulated property, 
leaving those with big incomes but practi- 
cally no accumulations forced to pay the 


| highest theoretical surtaxes. 


And such is the literal fact, but none 
the less many of the receivers of service in- 


| comes are making a desperate if futile effort 


to escape. 
Here is Tony Makeup, the great film 


| star, who has just reached the heights of 


fame and can get $500,000 a year for five 


| years from the Colossal Film Company. 


But oh, what an awful surtax Tony will 
have to pay! To make matters worse, 


| neither Tony nor his slick lawyer can find 


any method of plunging into the mazes of 


i | depreciation, depletion, amortization, ob- 
| solescence and discovery value by means of 


one or more of which the owner of property 


_ Income can perhaps get relief, Tony is al- 


lowed to write off nothing for the decline in 
his ability and popularity, although the 
owner of an oil well or even an office build- 
ing has this form of mitigation. 

But suddenly the lawyer comes to the 
rescue by producing the Baba Corporation, 
all of whose stock, except a share or two in 
the name of his wife and lawyer, go to 
Tony. 

In return for the stock Tony transfers 
his contract to the Baba Corporation, 
which then proceeds to deal with the Colos. 
sal Film Company. Tony also agrees to 
work wherever the Baba Corporation tells 
him to go, and nowhere else. The Baba 
Corporation atter lengthy consideration de- 
cides that Tony had better work for the 
Colossal Films, and leases him for $500,000. 
But Tony is able to live on $100,000 a year, 
and that is all the salary which the cruel 
Baba Corporation is willing to pay Tony. 
The difference between $500,000 and $100,- 
000 is invested by the Baba Corporation in 
securities, which it holds in reserve against 
the day, if ever, when surtaxes are done 
away with. 


An Alarming Possibility 


“A man who in some years receives as 
much as $500,000 salary and bonus com- 
bined, came to me and said one of his 
friends was doing this trick, and he saw no 
reason why he shouldn’t take advantage of 
it,” said a lawyer. ‘His idea was to hold 
most of the stock, but he wanted to givea 
lot of it to his daughter. 

“SAll right, I'll do it,’ I said, ‘but I’m 
not at all sure it will stick. Besides, suppose 
your daughter should marry and die; her 
husband could then tell you where you 
must work.’ 

“«That’s right!’ he shouted. ‘There’s a 
young whippersnapper around here now. 
I hadn’t thought of that.’”’ 

It is quite possible that the movie stars, 
high-salaried officials, and occasional opu- 
lent fiction writers who have gone in for 
such devices are on shaky ground. These 
devices yet remain to be tested. The courts 
may decide that such contracts are not 
quite the same thing as a building or securi- 
ties. The Government may be able to show 
that the $500,000 income is “construc- 
tively” received by Tony, and not by the 
Baba Corporation at all. It is highly de- 
batable stuff. 

In a previous series of articles on inheri- 
tance taxation the writer showed how these 
taxes are extensively avoided by the mak- 
ing of gifts and trusts. But escape from the 
income surtaxes through the same openings 


| is on a vastly greater scale, and is much 


simpler, and less legally or ethically ques- 
tionable, than the involved corporate con- 
tortions, only a fraction of which have been 


| described. 


If a man has an income of $100,000 from 
real estate, stocks or other property, the in- 
come tax will be from $25,000 to $30,000. 
But if he gives half of the property itself to 
his wife or children, then the combined 
taxes will be only about $11,000. The say- 


ing is tremendous. 


Jur 


Testifying before, the Senate 
Committee in 1921, Prof. E. R.A 
said that the rich men 


ti 
back at low prices—to their vive 


dren, and thus escape surtaxes oy n 
No financial prediction ever made 
proved sounder than this. The busine 
making gifts, and more especi 
up trust funds, in securities for 
even more ‘particularly for ¢ 
assumed literally colossal pr 
Under its influence the trust ¢ 
this country have swollen out 
business like a bad case of the 
One lawyer alone, known to t 
has set up a trust fund of $10,0¢ 


very far and hard to find. The T 
Department suggests that the ine 
trust funds which are revocable be 
the donor or giver himself. It also igge 
that where a trust fund is set up to pay li 
insurance premiums on the life of the mal: 
of the fund, its income be taxed to him, 


Tricks of the Tax Expert's Trad 
But even if these new | 
e will 


sions can be enforced ther 
escape through the means of irrevocal 
trusts and outright gifts. A lawyer has. 
client with an income of $60,000 a ye 
from securities. Each year this person giv 
away $20,000 to needy individuals. e 
gifts cannot be deducted from the incor 
tax because gifts to individuals, even | 
most needy, do not come within the clas. 
fication of charitable and philanthrop 
purposes. i 

But the lawyer felt that his client wi 
paying too high an income tax, and has a 
ranged to turn a batch of securities yieldit 
$20,000 a year over to a trustee with a pri 
vision that the trust cannot be revoke: 
But the client’s income tax is thereb 
greatly reduced, and the lawyer says it is 
highly moral and laudable scheme, becaus 
if the client had been compelled to keep o 
paying such a high income tax he migt 
have begun to cut down on these entirel 
desirable and praiseworthy charities, 

There are lawyers so smart, no doub' 
that they can make a really revocable trus 
appear for all legal purposes to be irreyc 
cable. But entirely aside from such trick 
of evasion, how are the really irrevocabl 
trusts and outright gifts ever to be reached 
The very highest type of people have man: 
different motives for giving away securitie 
or setting up trust funds for their wives an 
children, other than tax evasion. Are al 
makers of trusts, all givers of money an 
property to wives and children, to be pe 
nalized because trusts and gifts are made a 
times for evasion purposes? 

A man’s business may be profitable bu’ 
risky. He is determined, however, to edu 
cate his children, and sets up a separate 
trust fund for each of his sons for that ex. 
press purpose. It is absurd to say that he 
is a tax evader, and yet such action on hi: 
part does reduce his surtax. 

It is common practice for salesmen fot 
trust companies to go to a business mar 
worth, say, $1,000,000, and put up this 
argument: “You are making a lot of 
money producing and marketing that pat- 
ented article of yours, and they rate your 
business at $1,000,000, but it is a specula- 
tive business. You may lose every cent 
you have. We think you ought to form a 
trust fund containing $200,000 of good se- 
curities to protect your family in case of 
loss. You cannot afford to take these risks 
unless you establish something like a trust 
fund.” é : 

To clap a heavy tax on this particular 
practice is highly questionable, In a pre- 
vious article the proposed gift tax was dis- 
cussed in some detail, and the arguments 
for and against it which were then stated 
will not be repeated here. It is, of course, 
a counsel of despair, a last forlorn effort to 
make the high surtaxes work, and to reach 


(Continued on Page 197) 


als 


(Continued from Page 194) 
xn the most laudable gifts. There is 
ve doubt whether such a tax is consti- 
yional, but there is no doubt whatever 
}t it would be extraordinarily difficult to 
«minister. If such a tax should be im- 
ed only on gifts of $50,000 a year or 
re, the rich man would simply give away 
/,999 each year. 
fo make the tax effective at all, the 
rer would be compelled to report smaller 
ss, which would be repugnant to most 
yple. It would be a stigma on generosity 
j probably more offensive to the tax- 
yer than any other feature of the income- 
‘law. 
Of course a gift tax might frighten many 
h men into keeping their fortunes intact. 
‘t that would have exactly the opposite 
ect from what is desired by those who 
evocate high rates of inheritance and in- 
~me taxation. The gift tax would nullify 
42 social purposes of both income and in- 
_ fritance taxes, although suggested for the 
} Tpose of strengthening them. The rich 
yin caught between the Scylla of gift taxes 
sd the Charybdis of death duties will 
jobably prefer to keep his huge fortune 
gether as long as possible, which is just 
iat social reformers don’t want. 

One ingenious suggestion made by an 
perienced attorney is that taxes be im- 
sed on all gifts, but not collected until 
e death of the giver. This would preserve 
‘any of the advantages of generosity and 
)luntary trusts, and yet might help to 
iforce the surtaxes. i 
There is, of course, one apparently sure 
ay of preventing escape from surtaxes by 
eans of gifts and trust funds—namely, to 
pmpel all families to make a consolidated 
\come-tax return. This means that no 
\atter when or from whom a wife or minor 
aild obtained property, it would have to 
e lumped together for income-tax pur- 
‘oses by the head of the family. 

Some lawyers say this scheme is uncon- 
jitutional; others say it might get by the 
ourts. But certainly such a law would 
averely penalize marriage between the 
ich, or even between those of moderate 
jeans, and would but ill harmonize with 
he increasing economic and political inde- 
endence of women. 


Community-Property Laws 


_ The situation is still further complicated 
yy the community-property laws of eight 
jouthern and Far Western states. In these 
\tates, under the old Spanish or civil law, 
the wife has an absolute right to one-half 
the husband’s property, even though the 
ausband has earned or inherited every cent 
wit. As a result the husband and wife are 
tiven the privilege of making separate re- 
surns, the consequence of which is that a 
loctor or lawyer in Iowa or Illinois or New 
York is compelled to pay twice as much tax 
on the same income as a doctor or lawyer 
in any of the eight Southern and Far West- 
arn community-property states. 

Chairman Green, of the Ways and Means 
Committee, has said of this extraordinary 
discrepancy: “I know of no cases arising 
under our revenue laws where the inequali- 
ties are so great and the injustice so mani- 
fest. The public generally is not aware of 
the situation. If it were I think there would 
be an irresistible demand for a change.” 
Secretary Mellon has said that it gives “‘an 
unfair advantage to the citizens of those 
states over the citizens of other states,” 
and he suggested a change in the revenue 
law which would tax community-property 
income to the spouse having control of the 
income. 

But eight states have a good many sena- 
tors, and Mr. Mellon’s suggested amend- 
ment seems to have been quickly lost in the 
legislative shuffle. Apparently the rich will 
continue to seek a home in a certain well- 
known Far Western state for reasons other 
than its climate and sunshine. But the 
manifest injustice of such a discrepancy 
must be obvious to anyone. 

Indeed I fail to see how any student of 
the incidence or bearing of high income-tax 
rates can fail to be struck by the uneven- 
ness, inequity and contrariety with which 
they fall. I do not mean that there is any 
better tax; perhaps there is none. But why 
should anyone be so hypocritical as to 
describe these taxes as a means of relieving 
social inequality when they fall so lightly 
upon some of the rich and so heavily upon 
others? 

An employe in a small city bank, whose 
salary could by no stretch of imagination 
exceed a few thousand dollars a year, 
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found when he made out the income-tax 
return for one of the city’s richest capital- 
ists that he himself was paying more taxes 
than the capitalist. A young lawyer whose 
Income cannot possibly exceed $25,000 or 
$30,000 a year, and is probably much less 
than that, told me that he had clients with 
incomes of ten times as much as this, who 
paid much smaller income taxes. 

Such cases can be multiplied by the thou- 
sands. Bank employes in every town and 
city will tell stories of how customers with 
ten times their incomes are paying smaller 
taxes. 

The answer, of course, is obvious: the 
client or customer has property as well as 
income, which he can juggle in such a way 
as to avoid taxes. 

Incorporation, the setting up of trusts, 
depreciation, bad debts, losses—all these 
and numerous other devices are open to the 
man who already has money, but not to the 
man who is making money. They are open 
to the man whose income is derived from 
property, and are practically closed to the 
salaried employe or other worker. 

_ To a large extent the settled, substantial 
rich, the multimillionaires, and the idle rich 
who inherit property have been able to 
shift the paying of surtaxes over to the 
salaried and professional classes and a great 
miscellaneous group of business men who 
have an occasional good year, but who can- 
not really be considered rich. 


Sensitive Consciences 


This is a constantly varying, changing 
group, the members of which happen in one 
year to realize in one way or another some 
kind of large profit, which is often the result 
of individual effort, the venture of a life- 
time, representing risk and often depriva- 
tion. 

An ambitious man with moderate savings 
and good credit sees a manufactured pat- 
ented article which has merit, but is poorly 
marketed. By borrowing heavily at the 
bank, interesting all his friends and floating 
an issue of securities he may be able to make 
quite a killing for a year or two. But then a 
better proposition is put on the market by 
another and richer concern. His sales fall 
off, he no longer has the big income which 
he enjoyed for a couple of years. But does 
the Government hand back to him the 
enormous taxes he paid while he was so 
flush? Not much! 

As long ago as 1907 Professor Bullock 
predicted that if very high income-tax rates 
should ever be adopted they would be 
evaded through the formation of voluntary 
trusts, and the “very persons the reformer 
desires most to reach will be best able to es- 
cape.’’ Another almost 100 per cent pre- 
diction! 

There is no doubt that in the field of 
supertaxation the base is steadily narrow- 
ing, and certainly a broad base even with 
moderate rates is to be preferred to high 
rates on a narrowing base. Of course the 
writer is not so rash or ill-informed as to 
assert that all or nearly all men with a large 
amount of property are escaping surtaxes. 
What I do maintain, and believe can be 
successfully shown, is that the tendency is 
markedly in the direction of escape on their 

art. 

Rich people differ among. themselves, 
like other human beings. Lawyers give 
widely varying advice, and a few, no doubt, 
advise against all tricks and devices, no 
matter how legal. It is said that a man fa- 
mous for his wealth for thirty years or more, 
and in an excellent position to shift into 
tax-exempt securities, holding companies, 
trust funds, and the like, if he cares to, pays 
practically his full theoretical tax each year, 
although it runs into millions. 

Coming down several financial grades, a 
bank official told the writer of a customer 
with an income of $70,000 who refuses to 
put in any of the ordinary deductions for 
gifts to charity, on the ground that the 
Government needs the money. 

Another banker told of a customer, a 
bachelor, with an income of $50,000 a year, 
who paid an unnecessarily high tax rather 
than permit an inspector to verify from the 
taxpayer’s mother certain statements, on 
the ground that he didn’t want his mother 
disturbed. 

In a very real sense with many rich men 
the payment of surtaxes is optional. As 
George O. May, an accountant, said at a 
recent meeting of tax experts: “The pay- 
ment of these surtaxes is a function not of 
ability, as it should be, but of the conscience. 
A policy of high rates with plenty of holes 
is inefficient, inequitable and demoralizing.”’ 
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Fashion Decrees 
Orange blossom Rings 


TaN acct he of diamonds mounted in a seamless ring, 
hand chased with the beautiful orange blossom 
design! Such is the jeweled Orange Blossom wedding 
ring, an ideal companion-piece to the Orange Blossom 
engagement ring. It is an exquisitely beautiful bit of 
jewelry—an article of personal adornment in which the 
bride will take lasting pride and delight. The diamonds 
are perfect stones of the finest quality. 


But whether the seamless Orange Blossom Ring you 
select be gold, iridio-platinum or jeweled, it embodies the 
design of those blossoms which for thousands of years have 
betokened weddings and wedding sentiment. The Traub 
Orange Blossom Ring is the original and only Orange 
Blossom Ring. In order that you may have unfailing 
protection, every ring bears on its inner surface the words 
“Orange Blossom” and the Traub trade mark. 


Sold by better class jewelers as low as $12.00 


TRAUB MANUFACTURING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
& New York, 576 Fifth Ave. Windsor, Ont. San Francisco, 704 Market St. 


The complete story of the wedding ring 
is told in a delightfully interesting 
manner in our brochure entitled “Wed- 
ding Ring Sentiment.” Every bride-to-be 
should have a copy. This book will 
be mailed on request. 


Traub Mfg. Co., Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 
‘Gentlemen; ; 
: Please send me, without any obligation to myself, 
your brochure entitled “Wedding Ring Sentiment.” 


Name____ 


diecss 45 Sel ee 


City State _ 


Gentine TRAUB 


Orange Blossom 


Wedding and Engagement RING S 


Bear this Mark 
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“The Safe 


Bonfire 


Theconvenientway — 


Baked green enamel finish. 


to dispose of trash— «. ff 


The Cyclone Catch-All Basket provides the safe, easy way to dispose of 
rubbish. All trash goes into the Catch-All; when filled, contents are 
burned right in the basket. No danger. The close mesh keeps burning 
fragments safely confined. No lighting up the furnace in the summer 
time to dispose of trash. Endorsed by fire authorities. Made of heavy, 


crimped wire, electrically welded. Sturdy. Durable. 29 inches high. 


Sold by department and hardware stores every- 
where. Get your Catch-All Basket today. 


Manufactured by 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Factories and Offices : 


Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas, Oakland, Calif. 
(Standard Fence Co.), Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence & Wire Works) 


cyclone GATCHAL[ BASKET 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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The ‘Red Tag” 
The Mark of 
Quality 


Demand a Rubberset 


—it pays! 
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But rich men are exactly like other people 
in that they are open to suggestion, es- 
pecially from their own fellows and asso- 
ciates. Most men of means are naturally 
reluctant to split up their fortunes, give 
away money, and change the form of their 
affairs and holdings. But they will make 
these changes under pressure, and especially 
if their own associates kid them for not 
doing so. No doubt many of the ideas and 
suggestions which come to the man of means 
for avoiding taxes are the most baseless of 
rumors, mere woodshed opinions. 

But the point is that the friends and 
cronies whom Mr. Millionbucks sees at 
the Plutocrats Club on Fifth Avenue at five 
o’clock in the afternoon, as well as the other 
directors in his own company, give him the 
merry razz when he happens to mention 
with a sigh that he paid a terribly big tax 
last month. They tell him he’s just a com- 
mon idiot, that he isn’t old enough to be 
out in the dark. He turns them off, but 
that night he does a lot of thinking. The 
merry ha-ha which Tom, Dick and Harry 
gave him is working. 

Early next morning Mr. Millionbucks 
appears at the office of his attorneys, 
Smith, Brown, Robinson, Jones & Johnson, 
on the fifty-fifth floor of the Mammoth 
Trust Company Building. His brows are 
heavily corrugated as he stalks into the 
private office of Mr. Jones, the smooth, 
suave junior partner, perhaps formerly em- 
ployed in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

“My friends tell me I’m being played for 
a sucker,” says Millionbucks. “I want you 
to fix up one of these trusts for me.”’ 

“The really creative man of affairs goes 
into these devices only when he is goaded 
into them by the common talk of his own 
class,” is what Mr. Jones and numerous 
other equally high-placed lawyers told the 
writer. ‘‘You ask if we lawyers aren’t to 
blame. No, the really important client 
doesn’t ask us so much what to do as how 
to do it. Oh, there may be a lot of so-called 
tax experts, fixers, men who worked for the 
Treasury for a few months, who are neither 
lawyers nor accountants and have no pro- 
fessional background or standards, who pry 
into the private affairs of the rich in order 
to get business. But of course any lawyer of 
standing is far too busy himself to pry into 
his client’s affairs. He simply hasn’t the 
time. What the lawyer of standing does is 
to show his client how to save taxes when 
the client comes to him with a statement of 
income assets and liabilities, and asks him 
how he can save something.” 


Profitably Spent Hours 


“You ask whether these devices are not 
like tricks played by schoolboys to cheat 
on examination, when the same ingenuity 


ean get hit?’ 


are we going to say to the man behind ¢ 
parapet, ‘You should get up so that y 


“But it is said the taxpayer should lea 
himself in an open position so that he y 
pay the most taxes possible. That wou 
be a moral attitude to take if the next f) 
low had happened to be in the open wh 
the shooting began and is now paying || 
share, but he didn’t happen to be where } 
could get hit and he doesn’t have to noy 

“Don’t forget that it takes a train 
lawyer nearly six hours merely to read t}| 
tax law itself. Every move is governed } 
law. The Treasury is hidebound by law| 
regulations and decisions. It can sh 
mercy, even where the taxpayer h 
ethical case. Any lawyer can tell o 
after case where injustice has been di 
the Treasury to the taxpayer, pb 
Treasury cannot help itself. It must 
by the letter of the law. It is rigid. 
fore the taxpayer himself should stand or 
absolute letter of the law. By emplo 
the means of escape which the law perr 
he helps to make prominent the e 
the system and tests out the theories 
which it is built.” 


British Methods 


‘‘Of course with lower rates the 
government machinery would work 1 
smoothly, there would be less grist in 
mill, and disputed points would be less 
ous to both parties. Then, too, t 
fixers would disappear as the stakes in 
game grew smaller, and with smalle 
at issue the taxpayer himself would be 
inclined to let the Government hay 
way in a dispute.” 

It is sometimes said that England 
collect high surtaxes, and why can’t we?! 
There are literally scores of technical and| 
administrative as well as political reasons 
why England is more successful than we are. 
In that small compact country, adminis- 
tration of the law is decentralized to the 
last degree, there being 600 separate sur- 
veyors’ districts, whereas here in a very 
large and less homogeneous country the 
administration is highly centralized. The | 
law is administered in England with far less | 
rigidity, most disputed points being left to _ 
the discretion of local commissions. | 

Although administration is decentralized | 
in England, the laws are drawn up in much | 
more consistent and codrdinated manner. 
Laws are not put into effect until the goy- 
ernment believes they can be operated. The 
same Parliament where tax laws originate 
also controls the formation of corporations. 
Here the organization and dissolution of 
corporations depend upon forty-eight sep- 
arate and distinct state legislatures in no 
way connected with one another or with the 


T may /ook exactly like a 

Rubberset (and imitators 
take pains to see to it that it 
does)—and you may be told 
that it's! just asigood’’ asia 
Rubberset— 


But— 


If you want the beneath-the- 
surface quality—comfort—and 
long life which are the result of 
50 years of fine brush making by 
the inventors of this process— 
demand the genuine. 


Whether you pay 35c or $25 for 
a Rubberset—it’s guaranteed un- 
conditionally. The bristles are 
gripped everlastingly in hard rub- 
ber. Made by Rubberset Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., U.S. A. 


devoted to their studies would get them Federal Government, and, as we have seen, 
higher marks. That’s a superficial criti- it is through corporate juggling that rich 
cism, for the reason that the amounts in- taxpayers so largely escape. 
| volved are so enormous that what you call Finally the English do not collect such 
tricks are more than justified from amoney- high surtaxes. The total income-tax rates 
saving standpoint. A man who owned a_ there have been rather similar to those in 
couple of million dollars’ worth of real es- this country, but with no such discrepancy 
tate worked three hours a day for months between normal taxes and surtaxes. The 
devising a satisfactory scheme for dividing English Government has been willing to 
his property with his wife and children. risk political unpopularity and has at all 
Obviously he saved far more in taxes that times set a very high normal tax, which 
way than he could have made in real estate reaches the great mass of incomes and citi- 
in those same three hours. zens. In this country the surtaxes have 
“The high surtaxes hit people differ- been from eight to twelve times the normal 
ently, just like a machine-gun volley. tax. In England the supertax has not been 
Some are up and some are down. Some are more than twice the normal tax at any 
behind a tree and others in a ditch. But time. These facts are quite commonly over- 
that is their luck, not their inherent right or looked, but are significant to the last degree. 
merit. They didn’t take these positions in Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
reference to the shooting originally. But by Mr. Atwood. 
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CAREFUL HANDS 
guard Dunlop quality 


Sun-tanned hands of rubber experts, caring 
constantly for the rubber trees on Dunlop’s 
vast, plantations nq v.30 ee oe 


Strong, skilled hands of tireemakers in nine 
Dunlop plants—carefully building miles into 
every ply of ‘cords 4) seen ee 


Searching hands of inspectors carefully 
guarding the quality, world-famous for 36 
years he 2 See a ee) 


The care of these experienced hands, 
accounts for the fineness of the tires built for 
you in the ninth and greatest Dunlop plant, at 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


‘Makers of 
the famous 
DUNLOP. 

GOLF 
BALL 
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Wherever You Drive—Simoniz! 


“Good Luck!—Hope you'll find the mud and dirt and shine it up— 
the roads good all the way. Haven’t make it look just like new. Won't 
forgotten anything, have you? How take more than a few minutes. I 
about your Simoniz?” know there is nothing like Simoniz 

“It’s the first thing I packed in and Simoniz Kleener; if you want to 


my kit. And I Simonized the car finish a trip with a clean car! 

yesterday. That’s protection for the Cars that are dulled by discolora- 
whole trip—no matter what kind of _ tions and blemishes should be re- 
going we run into! Just before we  storedtotheiroriginallustreand pro- 
reach the old home town, I'll ruboff tected in all weather by Simonizing. 


The Simoniz Company, 2116 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, III. 
70th Street and West End Avenue, New York City - London - Paris 


otorists wise ~ 


SIMONIZ 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


/ : 


theres a | 


RL my, wee e e y h b e 
2 in catching the big ones 
—S 
Gain new exhilaration in the cool, water-washed air of West 
Michigan. 3000 sparkling lakes and streams, gamy brook 
trout, muskies, bass, pickerel, perch, blue gills. 


i! Fishing, boating, bathing, golf, tennis, dancing, horse-back 

TOURIST. riding, motoring. Woods, wild flowers and sand dunes. Relief 

RESORT 4 from hay fever—hotel accommodations to suit you. 3500 miles 

ASSN of superb motor roads, 48 free State Parks, many free camps; 

GRAND RAPIDS MG. boys’ and girls’ camps. Reduced transportation rates. 

Lodltiow Geen SEND FOR VACATION DIRECTORY FREE—a 
cyclopedia of impartial information. Ask for free road map. 

Michigan Tourist and Resort Association Department 269, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


est MICHIGAN 


°The Playground of a Nation 
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A DEFENSE OF FAT MEN — 


(Continued from Page 8) 


balance; of poise if not judgment; of quiet 
reliability and contentment; of willingness 
to make the best of a pretty good world. 
Excellent qualities to have in a bank or in a 
family. It is seldom fat men who menace 
the peace of the world; but they are the 
balance wheels of its engine, the wheel 
horses of its coach of progress. 

Yet we are ten times as much afraid of 
getting fat as of getting thin. An elixir 
which would make lean people fat would 
hardly more than pay expenses of bottling 
and advertising, whereas one that would 
harmlessly make fat people thin would coin 
a fortune for its owner inside of a twelve- 
month. Why have we sueh a vivid and 
really unreasonable dread of a moderate 
surplus of a substance of such high vital 
importance and economic value, associated 
with half the Biblical fruits of the spirit? 
One little word accounts for nearly two- 
thirds of it; fat isn’t pretty! The second 
reason is that though fat, like poverty, is no 
disgrace, it’s mighty inconvenient! And 
the third and last reason is that healthy, 
harmless fat has become associated most 
unjustly in the public mind with a group of 
bodily breakdowns known as the fatty de- 
generations, especially of the heart and 
liver. 

This last cruel misapprehension about 
fat has been the cause of more needless 
anxiety, of more agony of dread, than any 
other belief about overweight and its conse- 
quences. Like many another groundless 
fear, it is of most venerable antiquity and 
respectable origin; for one of the very 
fathers of medicine in classic times most 
deplorably declared, in a bilious moment, 
“Fatness is itself a disease.’ And every 
owner of an obesity cure, every promoter 
of a “harmless method of reduction with- 
out dieting or drugs,”’ has quoted him in 
display headlines ever since. 

But even great Homer sometimes nods, 
and the father of medicine, with only his 
naked eye and his finger and thumb to guide 
him, could be excused for thinking that fat 
was fat wherever found, while we, with the 
microscope and all the reagents and re- 
sources of the modern laboratory at our 
command, can distinguish a world of differ- 
ence between diseased fat and healthy fat. 
One is a degraded, oily, cheeselike substance 
which fatally takes the place of chemical- 
manufacturing cells in the liver, or of mus- 
cle in the heart; the other a healthy golden 
adipose, which is deposited as a surplus 
just under the skin or around the waistline. 


Too Much of a Good Thing 


Diseased or, as it is termed, degenerate 
fat’is the result of the breaking down of 
liver or heart tissue into fat, much as occurs 
in the ripening of old cheese, by poisons, 
such as phosphorus in match makers or lead 
or the toxins of yellow fever, malaria and 
chronic infections. It has nothing whatever 
to do with diet or exercise, and is quite as 
likely to occur in the thin and emaciated as 
in the portly and obese. 

So that if you happen to be a trifle too 
plump and prosperous for your own bodily 
comfort and peace of mind, you need have 
no serious fears of fatty liver, or fatty heart, 
or even of healthy fat accumulating round 
your heart; for these disasters are among 
the rarest and remotest of possibilities, al- 
most curiosities in medicine, in fact. No 
danger of getting a Strasburg-goose liver 
unless you stuff yourself with a force pump. 

Of course there may be too much even of 
a good thing. For example, there is the re- 
cently reported case of a worthy Belgian 
lady, weighing nearly four hundred pounds, 
whose affairs require that she travel much 
on the government railways. She has found 
it such an arduous task to urge her gener- 
ous proportions through the rather narrow 
doors of the passenger coaches, to say noth- 
ing of the delay and annoyance resulting 
both to herself and to others from the proc- 
ess, that she has obtained an official decree 
permitting her to ride in the baggage car. 
The capacious openings of the latter, de- 
signed for the reception of trunks, wine 
casks and milk cans, may now swing hos- 
pitably open to one whose frame, if not 
opinion, carries so much more weight than 
the average of humanity. Equipped with a 
folding stepladder and a folding chair, both 
of the best quality of chilled steel, she may 
travel as she will, in happy freedom from 
the cramping exigencies of car doors and the 
unkind comments of her fellow travelers. 


Generally speaking, a moderate degr| 
overweight is a sign of health and pro: 
ity, and you can settle down to endui'¢ 
reduce it in that spirit. But don’t st\ 
yourself as if your life depended on get; 
rid of it, or chase yourself about like a gx} 
rel in a cage, or you may easily do r} 
harm than good. / 

Excessive degrees of overweight ar 
course, undesirable from every poi 
view, from hygienic to esthetic, Fo 
stance, the reports of certain large insur; 
companies show that twenty per cen 
more of overweight for age and 
men above forty distinctly shorte 
standard expectation of life. 

But this means weights of fro 
220 pounds, and includes many e 
diabetics, who run to fat before t 
to run to sugar, so to speak—wk 
counts for the belief that fat men 
iarly liable to diabetes; also man 
whose excess of weight is due to 
of water in the tissues, literal water 
from beginning disease of the kid 
or heart, and not to fat at all. Sot 
hardly fair to blame all the sho 
of life upon deposits of healthy fa: E 
though they may be somewhat eam 


Safe Ways to Get Thin ; 


On the other hand, at the other extre 2 
of insurable life—namely, in men uni 
thirty—the possession of twenty pours 
more than the standard weight for age “i 
height is such a powerful barrier agai t 
consumption that it cuts down its dei) 
rate in these happy fats nearly seventy-t» 
per cent. So that though fat and forty m) 
sometimes portend disaster, plump } 
thirty often bars out the white plague; a 
the honors are even for golden adipo. 
Recent experimental reports also show tl! 
fat men have a little better chance than t 
average of being cured of cancer by ope. 
tion; and, rather to our surprise, that th| 
stand heat at work better than thin mi 

What, then, is to be done if, in the mell 
maturity of our approaching prime, we fi 
the sylphlike lines of our youthful figi 
slowly but surely disappearing? | 

First of all, go to your family doctor a 
have him give you a careful once-over, ju 
to be quite sure that heart, liver, kidn 

‘and pancreas are in good working ordi 
In case any one of them is not, then t 
adipose will prove a warning of pricel< 
value, for it would mean the discovery 
the disorder at a stage at which with o 
modern resources the mischief can usual 
be relieved or balanced. If, on the oth 
hand, the examination rates everythi 
O.K. except a few extra pounds of adipos 
then the way is clear for a satisfactory 1 
duction by moderate and practically pai 
less methods, without phantom fears 
loss of sleep over possible fatty heart 
diabetes or other terrors of the obesity-cu 
advertisements. Then ask your doctor | 
outline a diet suited to your constitutic 
and needs. 

There are half a dozen leading systems 
weight reduction, but they are all based « 
one fundamental idea: Cut down the coz 
increase the draft! Down with the stare 
up with the hill climbing, and your waistlir 
will usually soon show the result. 

But it must be done gradually and ea 
tiously, never more than ten per cent a wee 
change of either rations or exercise. Ar 
the total food reduction should not excee 
one-fourth or one-fifth of the original die 

There is also coming to be fair agreemet 
among the different systems as to the fooc 
which are to be most heavily cut down. — 
decade ago one method almost prohibite 

fats, another sugar, another starches; br 
now nearly all center their heaviest fir 
upon the starches—that is, breads, biscuit 
puddings, cakes and pastry. This is partl 
because starches form so much the large: 
fuel bulk of our dietary and partly becaus 
experience has shown them to be the dire: 
producers or sources of fat in the body i 
both men and animals. 

Fats, curiously enough, are not ver 
greatly cut down, partly because recer 
careful observation has shown that, paré 
doxical as it sounds, fats are not speciall 
fattening, as they are eaten in such con 
paratively small amounts, and they hav 
the great practical advantage of being s 
satisfying that they cloy the appetite an 
give a sense of repletion in scarcely mo! 
than tablespoonful doses. 


Te psychologic element counts for much 
, rluction cures; and would-be reducers 
{J]ubmit cheerfully to a twenty or even 
yrt cent cut in their starches if they 
Slowed a few teaspoonfuls of cream in 
. coffee or on their cereal, or an extra 
att butter with their toast or potato. 
,, have a positive personal affection for 
xe pet foods, and in actual practice these 
{fg amounts of fat prevent sensations of 
igmfort or emptiness or hunger better 
four or five times their fuel value in 
‘orm of starches. Fats are a sort of 
ral pain killer for the pangs of hunger. 
sides, what is of highest importance 
the modern point of view, our favorite 
putter, cream and egg yolk—are rich 
he indispensable fat Vitamin A, or 
th Vitamin; which probably accounts 
yur strong natural affection for them. 
if these vital foods are cut off or heavily 
eed we rob our bodies of a most valuable 
2, which controls the basal metabolism, 
/arning rate, of the entire system. 
“xperts are practically agreed that it is 
‘necessary to lessen the amount of meat, 
and milk greatly, both because meat 
fish are not turned into fat in the body, 
» because the former by its stimulating 
4:t upon the draft of the vital flame— 
yechnical terms, its specific dynamic 
gt upon metabolism—not only burns 
«f but helps the burning of the other 
sistuffs. Besides, a fair intake of meat 
) milk is necessary to keep up our resisting 
jer against disease. 
‘sarule, the intake of sugar is limited, 
| because it is in itself very fattening, but 
jause of the amount of starch it may 
ice us to take, when added as sweetening 
vake, pastry, puddings, sauces, and the 
‘here are still those who, so far from 
hing to reduce, are proud of their noble 
ermanic girth; they glory in their feats 
prowess with the knife and fork, and 
1 for new gastronomic worlds to con- 
yy. The ancient guilds and merchant 
eis of London have long been famed 
the massive and overpowering liberality 
their banquets, which have become a 
dition, dating perhaps from ancient 
ys When square meals were few and far 
ween, and full advantage had to be 
- of such opportunities as were 
ored. 


To Drink, or Not to Drink 


ven in this day of slim, not to say slat- 
2, ideal figures, there are certain pros- 
ous merchants who take a solemn pride 
she number of these feasts through which 
y have eaten their way, regarding them 
noble feats of endurance and capacity. 
Ine of these mighty trenchermen was 
2e beamingly addressed by an old waiter 
0 knew him well, ‘‘Oh, sir, I ope you’re 
ning to the banquet tomorrow night; 
extra special, I can assure you, sir. If 
i'll sit back about seven inches from the 
le—well, by the time your weskit 
iches the tablecloth, sir, you'll find you’ve 
a very good dinner indeed!”’ 

The chief point upon which dieting sys- 
ns now differ is the amount of fluids to 
taken. Oertel, for instance, insists that 
ter in all forms, including tea, coffee, 
Ik, and so on, should be kept down to 
ee, or even to two pints a day; while 
n Noorden, equally celebrated and ex- 
‘ienced, advises drinking plenty of water 
promote chemical metabolism and free 
shing out of wastes. 

[he decision between the two depends 
efly upon the heart. If it be weak and 
ow par the dry diet is better; if vigorous 
1 competent the forced draft and free 
shing will give better results.  Inci- 
itally Oertel, who advises the dry 
ime, is a famous heart specialist, and 
st of his overfat patients would prob- 
y have weak hearts. 

Sutting down on fluids also has the prac- 
al advantage of killing appetite and 
king marked reduction of food fuel easier. 
other painless method of reduction, 
rking on like psychologic principles, is 
forbidding all use of salt in or on the 
d, which makes everything taste so flat 
° peiid that appetite dies a natural 
ath. 

Lastly, all systems are agreed that a large 
't should be played by green vegetables 
1 Salads, both cooked and uncooked, 
‘ticularly the latter. This was originally 
give bulk to the diet and prevent sensa- 
ns of emptiness due to withdrawal of 
rches. But recent developments show 
0 other high virtues in greenstuffs—one 
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that they are rich in vitamins, both fat 
Vitamin A and water Vitamin B; the other 
that they contain from five to ten per cent 
of starch, and this in a highly digestible, 
burnable form which has very little tend- 
ency to form fat in the body. Also their 
alkaline salts are of great value in prevent- 
ing acidity of the blood and urine. 

For similar reasons fresh and stewed 
fruits—except the sweetest—may be taken 
fairly freely, as their sugar is easily burned 
and their acids, which turn into alkalies 
in digestion, are valuable stimulants to the 
kidneys. Your doctor will tell you which 
ones are best in your particular case. 

In fine, the general trend of recent expert 
opinion is in the direction of cutting down 
sharply on the starches—not more than two 
potatoes a day, or two small slices of bread 
or toast at.a meal, or one piece of cake or 
pastry. Cereals may be taken with milk 
or cream, because they contain much water 
and are very filling in proportion to their 
fuel value. 


Stand pat on cream, butter and eggs, 


but go light on other fats and on pastry. 
Reduce slightly on meats and fish, and 
drink more milk—up to a pint or a pint 
and a half a day—because it is filling, and 
its water and salts help the kidneys to flush 
the liquid wastes of increased combustion 
out of the body. Be a rabbit on greenstufts 
and a bird on fresh fruits. 


A Rule of the Fat Men’s Club 


But this is only half the cure for adipose, 
and the lesser half; we must increase the 
draft, as well as shovel in less coal; in other 
words, we must exercise more, for exercise 
and adipose are traditional enemies. Thus, 
there is the story of the president of a fat 
men’s club who was once asked whether 
there were any special tests for admission of 
new members to their corpulent circle. 
“Ves,” he replied; ‘‘we’ve got just one 
test, but it’s a bird. We tell the candidate 
that our offices are on the sixth floor of a 
certain building that hasn’t any elevator; 
and if he doesn’t bog down by the time he’s 
climbed that far he isn’t fat enough for us.”’ 

If we can just get back again the happy 
mind of the child who would rather play 
than eat, relief is already in sight. It 
makes little difference what the exercise is 
so long as we enjoy it; walking—especially 
hill climbing—riding, swimming, garden- 
ing, wood-chopping, dancing, gymnastics, 
tennis, golf, hockey. But begin gradually, 
ten per cent increase at once and ten per 
cent more each week. If you try to sweat 
it all off in one round, instead of a clear fat- 
burning flame, you’ll probably have an ex- 
plosion! Many of the high-speed methods, 
especially if they induce profuse perspira- 
tion and at the same time cut down on the 
amount of- fluids taken by the sufferer— 
and the word is used advisedly—get their 
results by treating the patient as if he were 
a juicy fruit being prepared for preserva- 
tion by drying; they literally wring the 
moisture out of him. Such methods may 
be all right for apples or apricots, but are 
hardly suitable for human beings. It is to 
be noted, moreover, that whenever those 
worthy articles of diet are prepared for eat- 
ing they are invariably reconstituted by the 
addition of water, so that their normal 
moisture content is restored. For such a 
complex organism as a human body to en- 
deavor to shrink itself down like a dried 
apple is bad enough; but for the shriveler 
to try to do anything but rest when in that 
semidesiceated state is to imagine that his 
constitution is cruder and tougher than an 
unconverted boarding-house prune. 

Prize fighters and jockeys are peculiarly 
prone to try this high-speed method of re- 
duction; the results may often be very 
serious, and sometimes actually fatal, as 
was pitifully illustrated by the death of a 
young jockey in the very moment of vic- 
tory on a famous race course only a few 
months ago. 

Exercise is helpful both ways from the 
ace; it burns up existing fat, it prevents 
future deposits, it strengthens the heart 
and thus relieves shortness of breath, it 
builds up the muscles to brace up the waist- 
line and to carry about the extra weight. 
When the extra adipose has been lowered 
to the point where the strengthened muscles 
and heart ‘can carry it comfortably, then 
we had better call it a day and carry on at 
that same level of food and exercise, even 
if we have not completely regained our 
youthful figure. 

For, though excess is undesirable, a mod- 
erate amount of adipose at and after ma- 
turity is normal and natural, a reserve 
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ask for ink that will make your pen per- 
form to perfection—ink that is easy 
on the eyes because of its deep rich blue 
color—ink that will not all come up 
with the blotter—ink that will not 
gum your pen point. You want Carter’s 
Fountain Pen Ink—ask for it. 


And for paste, say Cico*, it never 
needs water, never dries up—good 


paste to the last drop. 


*Pronounced ‘‘ Syko.” 
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rrowhead 


PHIOSIERY. 
Gor all the Yam ily 
A new Arrowhead sock fér 


men. Handsome, harmonious 
two-tone color combinations 


, with the drop-stitch weave 


that looks so well with low 


shoes. 


As in other Arrowhead styles, 
you find long wear, style and 
fair price, Ask tor “600. the 
next time you buy socks. 


RICHMOND HOSHERY 
MILLS, Inc. 


Established 1896 
Cuarranooca, TENN. 
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against the coming winter of chill old age; powerfully. But it is an important o; fe 
and the same growth curve which laid it on cause it includes so many of the ex sp, 
in the forties and fifties can usually be re- cases, as may be glimpsed from th, , 
lied upon to take it off again in the sixtiés that over forty per cent of these in won 
and seventies. So that if we reduce, by in whom they are five times as comm 
moderate dieting and two active hours a in men—begin about the menopause, he 
day in the open, to a comfortable and tol- the thyroid is either failing from exhay¥ 
erable weight, we may possess our souls in of its supply of iodine or because it 
patience and trust the whirligig of time to longer stimulated by the ovary. 
do the rest. In this group remarkable results), 
It is not fat that is our enemy, but fatty often be gained by giving thyroid ext 
habits of life. not only great reduction of weight b 
A demonstration of this fact can now be lief of the other symptoms, mental 
seen proceeding on nation-wide scale all gishness and depression, chilliness: if 
around us. One of the most striking face, thin greasy hair. But it m 
changes of recent decades has been the way membered that thyroid extract will ¢\ 
in which all of us, great and small, proleta- marked reduction in weight only in {\, 
rian and plutocrat, have acquired the open- cases which are clearly due to thyroid s] « 
air habit. All honor is due to the priceless age, and which show one or more of ¢. 
health lure of the automobile drawing us other symptoms mentioned. 
~ aa ; out into the green or russet country, and to Most unfortunately the belief has 
||D4RTACOOR fete the cheap trolley carrying us swiftly out of abroad that thyroid extract is a it 
D cae ee ‘ ! the smoke and grime, far beyond brick- reducer in all forms of overweight, base) 
$9 tosJO and-mortar horizons. And on the nontray-_ the natural but childish logic that if it 
eling side there is the marvelous growth of produce such striking results in the y 
athletics among our boys and girls from obstinate and excessive cases, it must | 9 


il 


ward school to college, and the growth wonder in the milder ones. The ma be 
of play parks, of public picnic grounds, of turers of obesity cures have so eagerly |,. 
A gentleman’s street brogue in rich calf, inside and out. swimming pools, of camp grounds and golf tened to exploit this belief that it is stad 


Your Bostonian merchant has your exact size. courses, all of which have helped us to carry on good authority that most obesi 
the play spirit over into every decade of can be grouped under one of two headin, 2 
: ; ; life. And as a result we are no longer be- those which contain thyroid and are dl 
O OTHER SHOE will contribute quite coming either fat or*forty in the ancient gerous, and those which do not cont) 

so much to your comfort in the impend- sense. For we have added fifteen years to thyroid and are useless. 


y chs 


A : our normal expectation of life, fully fifty 

ing warm weather as a pair that fits everywhere, per cent of which can be credited to our im- A Brightening Outlook 

binds nowhere, looks “‘like a million,” and is pe ee ree ee we are aan The a there A 
FL Eerie : ed than ever before, we no longer see ha e danger of thyroid as a general | 

ern by more than a million yes, Bostonians, so many cases of cumbrous overweight as ducer is that, though a shortage of th 

we used to a generation ago. Though we roid in the system is injurious, an exces 5 


round out comfortably somewhat after much more so; and even in properly - 

forty, in the main we preserve the spirit of lected cases of shortage treated by thyr 

youth and maintain our youthful outlines extract, the physician has to be “a 

cies | 
eed 


and agility. constantly against overdosing. 
i In case the unwelcome surplus does‘not three-fourths of the cases of overweis | 
$7 to $10 shrink satisfactorily under moderate diet have no thyroid shortage whatever, af 
3B) and vigorous exercise, what is to be done? when they begin to pour this powerful | 
WHEREVER YOU fi 24 SEE THIS SIGN This will occur most frequently in the more tract into their systems they are far mi) 


severe cases of overweight, in which there likely to upset the entire balance of th- 
is great difficulty in getting the reducing body chemistry and produce palpitation * 
fire started, where the flame is, so to speak, the heart, shortness of breath, inter: 
clogged by solid masses of fat, and it seems nervousness, insomnia and loss of appet: 
COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER Co. tae BOSTON AND WHITMAN, Mass. as if one were trying to light a lump of than they are to reduce their weight mat; 
coal with a match or melt an iceberg with a edly. In fact, they will reduce chiefly | 
pocket flash light. In these cases more the expensive and most undesirable meth) 
vigorous and radical measures are called of making themselves sick; which is 
for, always, of course, under skilled medical heavy price to pay for the temporary Ic 


direction, and better still in a hospital. of a few pounds of harmless adipose. __ 
Some other forms of obesity which resi| 
Extreme Cases diet and exercise are due to defective sect 


me tion of the ovary; others, occurring chief | 

’ One of the most effective methods is an in childhood, to shortage of pituitary | 
exclusive milk diet, limited to about three adrenal secretion. Many of these can ]| 
pints—six to eight glasses—a day, with helped by skillful dosage with ovarian | 
very little exercise and a good deal of mas- pituitary extract. Marked overfatness in) 
sage. This will sometimes take off twenty child should always be brought to the atte’ 
or thirty pounds in three or four weeks, just _ tion of the family doctor, who will probab!’ 
to break the log jam, so to speak, or start suggest consultation of an endocrine Spi) 
the fat avalanche sliding; and then re- cialist, as the whole development of tl, 
stricted diet and moderate exercise will child may be involved. 
carry on the good work. In vigorous pa- Just recently we have had reason to hor} 
tients with sound hearts, strenuous reduc- that certain other intractable tendencies t 
ing exercises, with profuse sweatings, aided lay on flesh may depend upon disturbance! 


Worth $500. 


i After— : AY, = by steam baths and massage, will oftentake of the internal secretion of the pancreas| 
iN Sold for $27,000. ~~ oe the adipose off in slices, figuratively speak- This is the now famous insulin, which ha’ 
ence ing, and start the ball rolling in the right given such wonderful relief in diabetes. A 
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a direction. soon as sufficient amounts of insulin havi 
a5 Same) 


ores But this is for extreme cases, where pos- been produced to meet the urgent needs o 

XT | Neco Cw omes frou ouses itive ill effects from overweight are noted, diabetics and leave a surplus for experi: 

ae and ee be done ie under skilled cable in ae ae rie cot 2 

aw “, bd medical supervision. oreover, it should thorough tests will undoubte y be made oj 

Woe Witha EMO ROD AY/ UCCO Overcoat be remembered that this method, though _ its relation to the deposit of adipose. We 

: vl P Id for $27,000 permissible as a starter, may become very already know that insulin will clear the 

N{\ =". The remodeled home illustrated above was so 1 $ Ae, unsafe if persisted in unduly—especially if blood of the diabetic of surplus fat as effec- 
several months after the owner (whose esas oa - nee the patient tries to do anything else at the _ tively as it will of excess sugar, and there is 
will es fetid ae pleas offered $500 for’! come timie. hopeful possibility of its value as a boon to 
ECCS ee CRON Die ie : ; : : In other types of overweight, rapid re- the overfat. 

He simply remodeled it in National Steel ape Rein- | guctions may be sometimes won by various In fine, the outlook for the overplump 
forced Stucco, at a cost of $1,080, and added a new ce forms of electrical treatment, notably the and heavy laden is brighter today than 
system, hardwood floors, and a breakfast room at Ay oe so-called Bergonie method, which gives a_ ever before. To put it briefly we now be- 
cost of $4,000; his profit in the transaction was $27,000 | ort of imitation pack drill by causing vig- lieve that quite eighty per cent of all cases 
minus $5,080, or $21,920. — ic. Reinf q | Orous and repeated contractions of large are due in large part to disturbance of the 

The advantages of a National Steel Fabric Reinforce masses of muscles by electric stimulation, proper balance between coal and forced 
Stucco “Overcoat” are: giving the combustion of strenuous exercise draft, and can be relieved or at least made 


Increased Property Value, Monolithic, Permanent Walls, . . ocegtap oe eS * 

Lower Insurance Premiums, No more Painting or Repairing, without the fatigue. But of course all these tolerable by judicious dieting and exercise. 

Lower Cost of Heating, No Rebuilding of window frames, | methods are dangerous in amateur hands, Half of the balance which resist a reason- 
National Steel Fabric Warmer in Winter and Lower Cost of Remodeling, and | and should be carried out only under con- able regimen are due to disturbance of 
Style P-214 is a base and Cooler in Summer. __ Personal Satisfaction of Owner. stant medical supervision. some of the endocrine glands and can often 
reinforcement for stucco If you are interested in making a new home from an old 


Last comes the apparently small but be greatly helped by expert glandular 


and plaster—it combines si " ‘ 
very important group in which the exces- treatment. 


. . . L “ 
ar bullae Weatecels ines house, write for our special Bulletin entitled ““New Homes 


2 ” . . : ° one 
pees Busething: From Old Houses. Slve Overweight is due to the failure or de- The remaining ten per cent depend 
Bag”? trite, . ser os National Steel Fabric Company fective secretion of one or more of the largely upon defects of the heart, lungs, 
forcement. SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. endocrine glands, most commonly the thy- liver or kidneys, and require treatment of 
It is applied either pea 725 Union Trust Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. roid. these organs. Only about two 4a cent oN 
to studs or over sheath- Atlanta Chicago Cleveland = Denver Detroit Houston The group recognized is a small one as. due chiefly to hereditary tendency. So 
ing or insulation. New York City Philadelphia Pittsburgh Rochester * * ’ ‘“ is too « 
St. Louis. ‘San Aditogian | LosAngeias? tf Sania, yet, because we are still only at the begin- that Hamlet’s prayer, “O, that this t 


ning of our knowledge of the marvelous too solid flesh would melt, thaw and re- 


ay , f th docri duct] lands, lve itself int dew,” is well on the way 
Use National Steel Fabric Style P-214. | Barents panes sind sole itsn into dew," elo the ay 


organ of life upon which we can play so modern science. 
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‘don’t see why ——”’ she began, and 


Ret» he asked. ‘‘Tell me!” ; 

“there should be a car with nobody in 
‘couldn’t we get in and ride to Paris?” 

dslowly. “If nobody sees us?” 

. shrank a little. ; 

’m afraid that might not be practical,” 

an, but she laughed again, a strange 


| 


augh. A eae 
»ractical?” she said briefly. ‘‘What is 
sieal—for us?” 
Tou may be right,” he answered after 
“ment. “‘I’ll try anything you say.” 
jey stood by the door, listening to the 
p of the woman who rested near the 
, moving instinctively out of the way 
ie boy who tidied the little courtyard. 
ra few minutes of silence she began to 
hardily, and though it made him very 
ous he tried to answer her, staring curi- 
y at the boy all the while, who paid not 
slightest attention to the strangers at 
ide, but swore softly at the patron who 
ld not advance his wages by one night. 
‘And to think,”’ Everitt burst out irrita- 
“that I have a thousand frances in my 
«cet! And they’re no good at all!” 
‘But they’re not real francs, you see,”’ 
isaid patiently. 
They're as real as I am!” he cried 
rrily. 
je they?” she asked, and looked at 
| oddly. tes 
fe seemed to lose himself in her eyes, 
the objects about them appeared to 
ag and sway. He forced his eyes away. 
‘Don’t do that,’ he begged huskily, and 
« her hand; it was firm and warm. 
. big French car swung up and halted; 
vas a luxurious sedan, quite empty. The 
uffeur got down, opened the door, took 
‘a box of matches from a little case, and 
the door swinging. 
‘Now! Now!”’ she whispered, and push- 
back the door she stepped lightly into 
car. Everitt followed her. 
“This is incredible!” he whispered. “If 
finds us 2s 
‘He won’t find us, mon pauvre ami,” she 
“You can’t seem to realize 


‘Talk!’ she repeated scornfully. “We 
id sing!” 

ind when the man took his seat again, 
er replacing the matches and closing the 
7, she actually sang the words of the 
sic-hall song he whistled. 

They flew along quickly. Everitt took 
his watch, and it was four o’clock. 
‘We'll be home while it’s light,” he 
ught in a moment of forgetfulness; ‘‘and 
n—and then . 

dis breath was cut as if by a knife. 
lat was “‘then” to him? What did peo- 
do, like this? What was he supposed to 
? How long would it last? He groaned 
1 dug his nails into his palms. His fore- 
d was damp again and he wiped it off 
yatiently. To sit there comfortably, 
vling along toward Paris in a well- 
ointed motor, behind a correct chauf- 
rt, with a well-dressed good-looking 
man beside him—and then to know that 
vas all a farce! 

‘What’s the sense of it? Where’s the 
\d of it?’”’ he tortured himself. “If I’m 
id, for God’s sake let me die and get it 
r! This is simply idiotic!”’ 

Whether he had groaned aloud or whether 
‘knew his thoughts, he could not tell, 
; she answered him quietly, her warm 
id always in his—for it seemed their one 
d on reality, their one assurance among 
these hopeless uncertainties, thus to 
sp each other. 

‘I don’t suppose we can choose, you 
mw. If this is the way it is, this is the 
y it is—isn’t it? At least, one isn’t 
ne. I went to school somewhere about 
e, 1 think. It was the loveliest old con- 
it. There was a wonderful vegetable 
‘den, and a fountain with a big copper 
;onachain. Such a darling old dog al- 
ys asleep in the sun there; his name was 
lidor. They used to make the most 
ivenly compote of cherries, and we had it 
fresh bread with unsalted butter. I used 
eat it, and always look at the marigolds 
sause I thought it tasted better that way! 
ur Ambroisine was the head of the 
chen. Did you ever see one of those dark 
nch kitchens with the copper things 
ning, and the oak all black and polished? 
> had soup for breakfast, and a rich South 


q 
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American—from Brazil, she was—used to 
give me all her onions, and I gave her my 
carrots. I never liked carrots. But Sceur 
Marie-Josephine found us out and wouldn’t 
let us; she said le bon Dieu didn’t like to 
have people choose like that; He preferred 
us to take the soup as He sent it! ‘In that 
case,’ I said, ‘one should eat the vegetables 
raw.’ I had no butter for three days.” 

The stream of her voice, low and pleas- 
ant, with sudden drops into a grave con- 
tralto, flowed about his restless burning 
thoughts and cooled and comforted them. 

Soon she was talking about music, which 
he loved, and a concert, when she had 
heard, a night or two ago, his favorite 
César Franck sonata. 

“And a really good violinist—I mean in 
the French sense—correct and well trained, 
you know. I sometimes wonder what 
they’d do, these people, if they heard a real 


orchestra, with a great conductor and beau- | 


tiful instruments.” 

“They'd faint, probably,” he answered 
satirically; ‘‘or think it was a little un- 
civilized, perhaps.” 

“That, I think. Did you ever hear real 
Tziganes play? Not what we have in our 
restaurants at home—they’re mostly Ital- 
ians—but real ones? I heard one play that 
sonata once.” 

_ She hummed the air, and he corrected her 
jealously. For the rest of the drive they 
forgot—and were happy. 


At the door of a garage in the heart of | 


Paris the man stopped, opened the door of 
the car, and called for someone to bring him 
a fresh bulb for the inside light. They got 
out and drifted along the Grand Boulevard, 
hand in hand, jostled by everyone, felt by 
none.. The lights and sounds and move- 
ments exhilarated Everitt and took him out 
of himself; he strode on, talking and laugh- 
ing, even, ina kind of desperate distraction. 
But she grew steadily quieter, gripped his 
hand nervously at the dangerous crossings, 
shrank against him, and even dragged her 
pace. 

_ “JT—I ean’t'walk quite so fast,” she said 
a little breathlessly. “‘My—my feet feel 
heavy and—and farther away, somehow. 

“What’s the matter?’’ he asked anx- 
iously, stopping and staring at her. “You 
mustn’t—I mean, is anything really —— 
Oh, please be careful!’’ 

“That’s just it,’ she answered with a 
faint little pathetic smile. “‘I thought I 
ought to tell you. Of course one notices 
everything. I may be just tired, but I feel 
different. It’s difficult to explain, but 
you know, in dreams, when you lift your 
feet and put them down, and try so hard, 
but you don’t get anywhere? Do you know 
at all what I mean?”’ 

“T always know what you mean,” he an- 
swered brusquely. ‘“‘Come—come in here. 
Sit down, for heaven’s sake! You’re only 
tired.” 

He had no self-consciousness now, no ter- 
ror of the crowds that filled the hall, where 
dancing was in full swing. He led her to 
an empty table and watched her sink with 
relief into a chair. A worried look about 
her eyes, a slight droop of the mouth, had 
quite changed the calm, slightly amused ex- 
pression that he now realized was charac- 
teristic of her. 

The funny French couples trotted solidly 
past them. 

“And they think that is a tango!” she 
said, and laughed. ‘‘With the vrai jazz 
américain! They haven’t the least idea of 
syncopation; they think ‘jazz’ means a 
saxophone and a drum! How stupidly 
those darkies are playing.” 

“They’re probably half drunk,” he 
answered carelessly, watching her closely. 
“Here, don’t get up! Where are you 
going?” 

‘“T’d like to see if I can’t hypnotize them 
into something real,’’ she said, and he saw 
with delight that a sort of girlish daring had 
worked in her, a spirit of experiment that 
took, for the time being, that tired worried 
look out of her eyes. 

“Come on,” she said, ‘‘let’s try!” 

Leading him by the hand, like a child in 
some just-invented game, she threaded her 
way among the absorbed dancers and 
stepped close to the saxophone player, who, 
with half-closed eyes, breathed out now and 
then a few bell-like notes, tapping carelessly 
with his feet. 

“Come,” she said persuasively, touching 
his arm, ‘‘that’s not the way—you know it! 
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A dainty dress model created by 
Queen Quality in fine WHITE KID— 
one of the many correct style cre- 
ations at Queen Quality Agencies. 
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is your assurance of 
Perfect Style 
Perfect Fit 


Perfect Service 
Perfect Satisfaction 


STYLES FOR EVERY SUMMER NEED 


New types of shoes—new effects for dress, correct 
walking shoes, the indispensable styles for street, 
sport or vacation wear—a new shoe-wardrobe for 
all the season’s requirements invites your selec- 
tion, at leading stores throughout the country, fea- 
turing Queen Quality, America’s best-known make. 
Look for the name on every pair. $5.50 to $10.00. 


Illustrated style brochure, with dealer’s address, yours on request. 


Youw’ll Smile, Too— 


When there’s a COLEMAN Camp Stove on the 
job to cook good ‘‘eats"’ in a jiffy! 


It’s the all- 


complete stove for auto-tourists, campers, hunters, fishermen. 


Everything’s built-in—Swinging fuel tank, 
oven, wind-baffle, air pump and hot-blast gen- 
broils, 
Full cooking heat in 2 minutes. Fuel 


erator. Bakes, boils, toasts; fries, 
roasts. 
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COLEMAN Camp Stoves. Address our 
nearest office, Camping Dept. P-6. 
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N/a taste may guide you in choosing the design 
of bathtub or lavatory, the sanitary importance 
of the water closet is such that it is best to rely upon 
the judgment of a reputable manufacturer. 


One of good quality is a protection against foul ‘air, sewer gas 
and disease germs. It is a protection against repairs to tank 


“Si-wel-clo,”” $97.50 


and fittings. “Tepeco,” the world’s largest maker of AlL-Clay ee : Fre 
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ognized types—each in its class, and at its price the best that 
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can be made. We believe it will pay you to install one of them. 
Send for our free Plan Book—“Bathrooms of Character” S-5 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
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Good Thing His Eyes 
Were On the Road 


Good thing he was lighting his | 
cigar with a Cuno Electric Match 
when that car jumped out of the § 
side street, instead of having his 
eyes blinded by the flare of an old- 
fashioned match. 


Of course it’s a Cuno because he’s the sort 
of motorist who equips his car with the 
best. He knows the Cuno lights his smoke 
without fuss or delay, and never needs 
adjustments to keep it in order. Pull out 
—light up—snap back—that’s all there is 
to it. At all good accessory stores or direct 
on receipt of the price. 


Send for complete free catalog showing 
all dash and tonneau models. 


PULL OUT 
LIGHT UP 
SNAP BACK 


The Cuno Engineering Corporation 
5 South Vine St., Meriden, Conn. 


ELECTRIC 
MATCH 


SAFE DRIVING AND COMFORTABLE SMOKING 


Tonneau Model with Ash Re- 
ceiver $8.50 


Separate Ash Receivers 
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You can’t fool us, you know. Play it right, 
for once! We’re not French!” 

The negro opened his eyes slowly, moved 
his arm, and stared at her. A strange bluish 
pallor spread over his dark face, his eyeballs 
rolled back in his head. 

“Take it away! Take it away!” he cried, 
and fell back in his chair, pushing over the 
men behind him. 

““What’s come? What’s come, Henry?” 
they babbled, and only the pianist pounded 
on, his back to them. 

““Le’ me out! le’ me out!” he screamed; 
and four of them with shaking backward 
glances tumbled out after him, the dancers 
crowding angrily to the platform, a con- 
fused clatter of exasperated French raining 
like shrapnel over the crowd. 

“What’s the matter with them?” she 
asked, amazed, staring at the mélée. “Is 
he crazy?” 

“Ah, come on,” growled a tall American, 
pulling the girl with him out of the crowd. 
“When these Frenchies get excited they’re 
the limit!” 

“But, listen; what happened?” the girl 
asked, dragging at his arm. “What struck 
him that way?” 

“Oh, he’s just a crazy nigger,” the man 
answered disgustedly. ‘“‘Didn’t you hear 
him? He said he liked the French girls all 
right, but he wasn’t going to stand for no 
French ghosts! I’ll bet they’re running 
now! Come on to Montemartre, Bess; it’s 
no good here.” 

Everitt felt his heart pound, the veins 
beat in his ears. 

“Come out,’ he said roughly. 
out—now! 
mean 

She slipped her hand under his arm. 

“Hurry,’’ she murmured; “hurry, 
please!” 

They pushed by the proprietor, who was 
making an impassioned appeal for order and 
promising another band immediately. 

Once in the fresh air they walked in si- 
lence. Neither could speak. After a few 
minutes her pace began to lag, and dreading 
the look he might catch on her face he 
stopped in front of a lighted door. 

“Here,” he said, “come in here. Don’t 
be afraid; there won’t be any jazz bands 
here.” 

In the lobby of the quiet correct hotel 
there were few loiterers; it was just too 
early for dinner and much too late for tea. 
They climbed a few tiled steps and came 
into the velvet lounge, where only a couple 
and a few men, scattered among the big 
chairs, still lingered. He led her to a large 
divan and established her, protesting, on 
it, utterly careless of the occupants of the 
room. 

“Please be still,” he begged, “and try not 
to think of it! If I could only bring you 
something.” 

“T don’t think I want anything,’ she 
saidthoughtfully. “I meant tospeak about 
that. You see, I drink a lot of water—or- 
dinarily—but I don’t feel thirsty at all. But 
we certainly can feel tired, can’t we? Are 
you hungry?” 

He shook his head. 

“And I hadn’t had any lunch, either. I 
thought of that too. Do you feel better, 
this way?” 

“Much better,” she said gratefully. ‘It’s 
only walking I seem to be so clumsy at. 
Isn’t it pleasant and quiet here?” 

“Yes. It’s a good hotel. I’ve often 
stayed here. And they play really good 
music, after dinner. I’ve sat here and 
smoked and listened to it, often.’ 

“Were you much in Paris?” she asked. 

“T came first when I finished at Harvard,” 
he said. “My uncle sent me, as a reward 
for having got through without being fired, 
I suppose. I came with three other fellows, 
and we had one glorious time!”’ 

“What did you do?” 

“Well,” he answered, ‘‘with a few reser- 
vations, I’ll tell you. First, we went to the 
Opéra eC 

He talked on easily, delighted at her in- 
terest and at the absence of that strained 
frightened look he had learned to dread. 
Unconsciously he lowered his voice, and 
they murmured to each other in a profound 
intimacy. She no longer held to his hand, 
but he noticed that when anyone moved in 
their direction or whenever a new face ap- 
peared in the door she reached out for him, 
and he caught her hand and pressed it. 

She asked few questions; he rambled on 
among his young man’s memories, back to 
his boyhood, came again to later years. 
Odd little moments he had supposed lost 
forever—a flaming sunset on the Jungfrau, 
an unforgettable hour of Paderewski, the 


“Come 
It means nothing—it didn’t 


” 


Pe 


PJ 
instant’s fear of death in an accident ;, 
his mother’s face when she gave him\ 
ries one hot noon and he piled then, 
tiny checked pinafore, the first nightiy\ 
he heard in Italy—they bubbled up | 
the very well of his heart, it seemed) 
she listened and smiled and unders) 

“And when were you happiest?’\, 
asked. ~ - 
The dining room was full now, the orp 
tra was playing Pagliacci; they were |\,. 
in the lounge. i 
“Why, now, I think,” he answere 
stantly; ‘now—at forty-one! It’s 
isn’t it? One thinks that you th —_| 
“Now?” she asked gently. “Now? 
He stared at her and blinked. Agaih 
was lost in her eyes; again the room sw 
slightly and the heavy velvet curta 
gan to push inward, bellying like sails 
couch rocked, where she lay, like a 
at sea. 4a 


“Oh! Oh!” he muttered. ae 


What is this? What are you doi 

“T am doing nothing,” she said gray 
“it is you who are pushing me, dra’ in, 
Look away!” id 

With a tremendous effort he tore js 
eyes away, and the music swelled ag); 
he realized that everything had been sil ¢ 
before. mt 

“Was that always playing?” he asq 
dully, and she shook her head. i 

“T don’t know. I heard the water. Hy 
long do you suppose it will last? Wy 
don’t we see—the others? We aren’t & 
only ones, surely?” [> 

‘“‘T’ve been thinking that so long] 
didn’t dare tell you! I can’t imagine w_ 
In this big place there must be someis 
every minute, nearly.” a 

“But you will stay with me?” she Brit 
eagerly, sitting, now, on the divan, wh: 
he crouched beside her, so that he rose al 
sat by her. ‘‘You will be here, whate:r 
happens?” | 

“Tll be here, whatever happens,” » 
said, and took her hand. “I swear | 
keep where you are as long as it’s humat/ 
possible, my dear. It’ll take a fight to ¢: 
me away.” 

“Oh, don’t! How do we know? This. 
this can’t last. If it could be like this — ' 

“Would you wish it to be?” 

“Oh, yes! Oh, yes!” “We 

The orchestra softened and thrumme 
waiting. : 

““Traume,” she whispered. “Howlovely | 

Suddenly, in the middle of the melti) 
trembling notes she spoke. ee | 

“Are you religious?”’ she asked. “Wh 
do you believe?” + es ae 

“‘T don’t know,” he answered: “I’m'n 
at all religious, though—are you?” © 

“No.’ | 

“T’ve been up to the average,” he wel 
on slowly. ‘‘Lord knows it’s not muc]) 
But I never cheated, nor went back on an; 
body, and I don’t lie—unless I have ti! 
Oh, I mean, not that sort of lie!” 

“I know. It’s like that with me too. § 
we're alike.” | 

“Lord, no, we’re not! Don’t get the 
idea—not for a minute, my dear! Men- 
men ——”’ | 

“Oh, I suppose so,” she said wearily. “ | 
suppose so. Do you think that will make ; 
difference?” 

“T don’t know,” he said briefly. 

They sat in a long silence. 

“Do you know,” she said suddenly 
“even if I wanted to get up, I couldn’t! 
Notalone, anyway. My feet are too heavy.” 
He stared at her, horrified, but her face was 
calm. “It’s no good fighting it,” she said. 
“Only, stay here, will you?” 

He shut his lips till the teeth cut them. 

“T’ll stay,” he said. pod 

A middle-aged maid, leading a wire- 
haired terrier, came through the lounge 
and walked downtothem. The dog checked 
suddenly, stared at Everitt, drew back on 
his haunches, and uttered a wild groaning 
howl. The hair stood shee his small 
stocky body; his jaws opened. | 

“‘Tais-tot, tais-toi!’’ the maid cried, but he 
howled again and stiffened. se 

She dragged at him, but he dug his nails 
into the velvet and raised again that melan- 
choly searching cry. Everitt threatened 
him wildly. ¢ 4 

“One would say,” said the maid angrily, 
in rapid French, “that the poor beast 
scented the death! And, why not? His mis- 
tress is sickly enough. Come on, thou!’ 

Two footmen rushed out and seized the 
dog, scolding. 

P Wilt thou drive every accursed Amer- 
ican from the hotel with thy imbecile 


(Continued on Page 208) 
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America has a champion of the 
speedy, smooth, satisfying shave— 
James J. Barbasol for President. 


He is the man’s candidate, a tamer 
of wiry whiskers but soothing to 
sensitive skin. 

Here is his political platform 
founded on principles close to the 
edge of every man’s razor: 


Speedy shaves speedily arrived at. 
No entangling alliances with 
shaving soap and shaving brushes. 


Absolute prohibition of the time- 
wasting lather rub-in. 


Keep the oil where it belongs—in 
the skin. 


Freedom of the C’s, as interpreted 


Vote the Straight 


Name__ 


by Clean, Close, Cool, Comfort- 
ing Shaves. 


Bonuses—in shaving time— for 
the A. E. F. and all other men. 


Sign the ‘“‘Barbasol for President” 
petition at your druggist’s today. 
Slip him 35 or 65 cents gladly for 
the privilege of endorsing this candi- 
date. Share with thousands his re- 
lief from shaving troubles and 
shaving irritations. 


James J. Barbasol for President! 


Yes, Barbasol has a running mate— 
Barbasol After-Shaving Powder, 
healing, antiseptic, unaffected by 
perspiration; the kind that won’t 
rub off. 


Barbasol Ticket 


Street 


City 


Send this coupon and 10c to The Barbasol 
Company, Dept. 14, Indianapolis, for a gener- 


Put an X here 


ous trial tube. 


no brush 
no lather 
no rub-in 
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District Managers and Men and Women Representatives wanted the 
country over. Many territories open. Liberal proposition. Write. 


N every outstanding feature of protection—safety, 

accuracy, speed and dependability —Colt’s has 

always been first—the predominant leader. For 
nearly 100, years Colt’s Fire Arms have been the official 
defenders of the nation and their public record in afford- 
ing absolute protection has won the good will of the 
American people. A Colt Revolver or Automatic Pistol 
in the home spells security. Ask your hardware or sport- 
ing goods dealer to show you the full Colt line. None 
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Hartford, Conn. 
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(Continued from Page 206) 
brute? Up! Up!” they stormed, and the 
stronger of them seized the rigid animal 
and hurried out with it, the woman run- 
ning angrily after, holding the leash. The 
maitre d’hétel dashed into the lounge, curs- 
ing; someone called from behind the desk: 

“Command that the orchestra play 


immediately the jazz américain—fools! 
” 


Pigs! 

Everitt leaned over her; she was ashy 
white. 

“Water! Water!’’ he whispered. “It 
helped you before! I’ll be back in a second!” 

She met his eyes, but this time with no 
danger in her own. Her look was so deep, 
so speaking, that with a sobbing word 
caught in his throat he leaned over her and 
kissed her desperately, closely. 

“Oh, stay! Stay!” he whispered against 
her mouth. ‘Try to stay!” 

He felt her lips grow cold under his, and 
muttering and cursing he tore himself away 
and rushed to a carafe that stood on a little 
table halfway across the room. He seized 
the bottle, but to his horror, though his 
hand closed around it, it remained on the 
table. It was like taking hold of a carafe in 
a mirror. 

“And yet I brought her water in my 
cap!’ He wondered stupidly. ‘‘I slopped 
it all over her!” 

Turning, he hurried back. The divan 
was empty. With a grunt of rage he passed 
his hand over it; it was still warm, where 
she had been sitting. 

“She was frightened—she ran out!’ he 
muttered, and dashed after her, out of the 
door, but he knew he should not see her. 
She had gone. He was utterly and entirely 
alone. 

Cursing, praying, calling her, he tore 
through the streets, alone in the crowded 
boulevards, jostling unconscious pedestri- 
ans, pushing carelessly against the scream- 
ing motors. And as he dashed along he 
became aware that his progress was grow- 
ing more difficult, his feet moved more 
slowly. He seemed to lift them up as out 
of wet sand, and each motion required a 
distinct effort of the will. 

““Aha!”’ he muttered. ‘‘That’s what she 
meant, then! That’s it, is it? We'll see, 
we'll see! They shan’t get me that way— 
I'll fool them!”’ 

And even in that minute something in 
him marveled. 

“It’s ‘them’ is it—not ‘he’? Do we al- 
ways go back to that? Were the old peoples 
right, after all?”’ 

Furiously, determinedly, fighting for each 
long clumsy stride, he pushed his way to 
what he wanted. 

“That bridge with the gold statues— 
what do they call it?” he muttered. “Ah, 
there it is!” 

He shouldered rudely into a priest, un- 
consciously stepping in his way. 

“A lot you know about it!’’ he cried 
bitterly. ‘You can’t even see me.’ 

For the thin lips moved constantly, the 
mild pale eyes gazed through him blankly. 

“Bah!” he cried, and seizing the stone 
balustrade he dragged himself painfully to 
the top; he could hardly pull his feet after 
him. 

“Now we’ll see what happens!”’ he mut- 
tered. “‘Oh, why did you leave me? Why 
did you go first?”’ 

The lights rippled over the water; the 
Seine flowed full and quiet below him; he 
raised his hands and jumped, and some- 
thing in his brain blew out as a candle 
flame blows out in the wind. He kne 
nothing. 

Later—it might have been years or sec- 
onds—he felt great burning pain; an an- 
guish of revolt against unbearable nausea; 
a smothered oblivion. 

This trinity of misery repeated itself in- 
definitely; there was no escape from it, no 
relief after it. 

“Tt’s not dying, then, that’s hard; it’s 
what comes after!” he thought. ‘Why 
can’t it be simpler—quicker? We aren’t 
worth all this.” 

He opened his eyes surprisingly, and 
met two bright brown eyes that smiled into 
his. 
“That’s better, Mr. Everitt!” said some- 
Roy, “Can you take this, please? That’s 

ne!” : 

Something cool slipped into his mouth; 
he swallowed. 

“You see me, then? You know who I 
am?” 

“Why, of course, Mr. Everitt. Have you 
much pain? I’m the nurse. You are in the 
hospital. How does your head feel?” 

“Then I didn’t die?” 
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“No, indeed; you were in an acci, 
you know.” 

“Was Elsie dy 

“Oh, no, Mr. Everitt; she was betti, 
than you, really. She broke her leg; j| 
a cast now, but she’ll soon be out of t] 

““When did I a 

“Tt was three weeks ago, Mr. Byi¢ 
Mrs. George Everitt has sent every de} 
find out about you. Mr. Everitt wil] rh 
ably look in this afternoon. Perhaps y} 
take a little nap now?” 

The details interested him very li 
When in the early days of his rapid re 
ery he elicited from the nurse the confe, 
amazement and incredulity of the doc, 
at the resuscitation, after eight hours, 
man officially pronounced dead, he bee, 
almost disappointingly silent. The an} 
cation of electricity, at the instance 
interested American specialist; the « 
tion, extraordinarily slight, which remo 
the splinter of bone pressing on the br: 
the painful flutterings and vacillations y\ 
which the mysterious force that we || 
life exhibited itself in a body that seen} 
unwilling to be possessed by it—all 
received his merely tolerant attention. 

“You see, I was dead,” he said qui 

And when the nurse shrugged and i. 
swered, “ Evidently you weren’t, Mr. By- 
itt, for here you are!” he only smi 
obstinately and looked at her oddly. | 

From the day he sat up he pored 0) 
the newspapers of that date since when | 
life could never go on in the same eareli 
empty way; but there was no small 
mention of the event he searched for, | 
soon as he could get out he began a Ss} 
tematic round of the hospitals, scoured ¢ 
country for miles around the crossroa| 
where he had met her, made his way in| 
a dozen farmhouses and villas, but with || 
success. 

“And I don’t even know her name!” |) 
groaned. ‘‘Nor where she came from!” 

Paris grew hot, his sister-in-law left, su| 
prised at his obstinacy, but anxious, as tht 
all were, to humor him, and relieved th, 
he spent so much of his time in the op 
air, at least, though regretting that whi 
they described to one another as a morb: 
interest kept him haunting the scene of h 
accident. 

Alternately possessed by hope and di 
spair, he clung to the idea that the sam 
strange fate had mastered both of them 
that she, of all the toll of that day’s dea 
had not died, and that they had wandere 
through that mysterious borderland t 
gether. 

“That was why we didn’t see anybod 
else!’”’ he told himself persistently. “Th: 
was why we knew each other! She wasn 
like the rest—she was like me!”’ 

But why, then, didn’t she know? If sl 
was alive why didn’t she let him know? | 
was in all the papers, his strange case, bot 
French and American. It was even, | 
learned, in the medical journals. If she r 
membered, as he did, every slight detail ; 
those extraordinary hours, if she coul 
walk, as he had walked, every step, of the 
unforgettable journey, why didn’t she k 
him know? 

And deep in the bottom of his hea 
something tolled like a bell, though he trie 
to shut his ears to it: ‘She doesn’t knoy 
She isn’t here to know! She would tell m 
if she could—but she can’t!” 

He would go to sleep at night huggin 
the thought. ‘‘But perhaps she has fo! 
gotten. Perhaps it wasn’t like what it wa 
with me! Perhaps she doesn’t know!” 

And in the morning he would wake t 
the tolling of that cruel little bell, “Sh 
isn’t here to know!” 

His sister settled in England, he move 
to the hotel where he had taken her, an 
sat, a lonely figure, every night, on th 
great divan where she had lain. Once, whe: 
the orchestra played Pagliacci, a quick ho 
smarting closed his eyes suddenly, and h 
clenched his hands, hearing her voice: 

“Were you much in Paris?” 

He knew, then, that he was thinking o 
her as we think of the dead, and groane 
aloud. 

“‘T wish I had gone too!” he muttere¢ 

He spent the next days in hunting ou 
the convent near Chartres, where she ha 
gone to school, and found it at last, n 
longer under the sisters, but kept by a! 
angular Englishwoman for the benefit 
American girls. Nothing had altered 
thanks to the immutable French fashions 
and the dark old kitchen where Sceur Am 
broisine had ruled still glowed with orang 
coppers, the marigolds flamed in the court 
Eyen an old tawny sheep dog dozed nea 
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»yll; perhaps the lineal descendant of 
ir. 
Jeased him enormously, this pilgrim- 
nd he promised himself a return. If 
j»he had told him more of her past, so 
ate could have relived it! : : 
Hdressed for dinner and slipped into his 
elt the ticket for a César Franck con- 
rthat night; an American violinist was 
ig the Sonata, and he knew in ad- 
yn the painful sweetness in store for 
»ind that he would live over again that 
and a half in the close dimness of the 
+, with her hand in his. 
‘know that men have been this way 
2,” he told himself, “but they hadn’t 
xcuse, they hadn’t my excuse!”’ 
took his seat at his accustomed table 
e corner and, having ordered his din- 
‘jooked carefully around the room. 
had become automatic with him, ever 
he came to the hotel. He had told 
af then that if she were alive, and in 
, and remembered, she would come 


id in the opposite corner, suddenly, 
»she was. Lovelier than he had remem- 
» i, perhaps because her low-cut evening 
, framed white shoulders he had never 
e, and paler, which threw out the red- 
: lights in her hair; she seemed more 
sler in her black velvet than she had 
yared in the tan silk coat. His heart 
‘ped a beat, then pounded heavily, and 
,alf-turned in his chair and opened a 
|spaper. 
je sat between an elderly woman and 
yod-looking, square-chinned American 
watched her with obvious interest; 
Jherself looked at nobody, but studied 


‘menu. 

veritt called the maitre d’hétel and took 
a bank note. 

Who is the young lady in the corner, 
est, in black?” he inquired, blessing the 
‘s that found all such queries natural 
worthy. The man smiled, departed, 
‘soon returned. 

It is Miss Sylvia Reetch, monsieur, 
a Cin—cinnoti, in America. Mademoi- 
» her aunt and Mr. Georges Mac Alis- 
re accompany her. They arrived from 
erica this morning only. Mademoiselle 
the aunt occupy Suite B, au quatriéme. 
nsieur does not rest in the hotel. Thank 
-yery much, monsieur.”’ 


Sylvia Ritch, from Cincinnati,’’ he re-° 


ted softly. ‘And I’ve been there three 
es and never saw her!” 

le ate mechanically and wondered at 
flatness of the wine, only to find at the 
of the meal that he had been drinking 
eral water. When her party rose he rose 
h them, and followed discreetly to the 
age, where they drank their coffee. He 
< a table behind where she sat, to hear 
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her voice; it fell a little more to the con- 
tralto, he decided. She spoke little. 

“But I hate to leave you, Sylvie,” said 
her aunt doubtfully. ‘It seems so horrid to 
let you go off to that stupid concert alone. 
Let me go to the theater by myself, and let 
George take you!” 

“Please, aunty,” she said, very low, “I 
have told you that I prefer to go alone. 
George doesn’t care for César Franck.” 

“But I’d love to go with you,” said the 
man wistfully; ‘or I could take Miss Ritch 
and come back for you.” 

“T want to go alone,’ she said wearily. 
“Can’t you understand? I shall be all 
right. It’s because I want to go alone!” 

Everitt could have touched her with his 
hand. 

_ “Then I suppose we had better be start- 
ing,’ said Mr. MacAllister. ‘‘You don’t 
leave till nine, Sylvia?” 

“At nine,” she said. “I'll sit here 
awhile.” 

They rose and left her, and she folded 
her hands in her lap and closed her eyes. 

The orchestra, after a soft thrumming, 
began to play Wagner’s Traume; he stared 
at her, too weak to move or speak. 

From under her closed eyelids slow tears 
began to roll; she wiped them away, but 
they rose and rose, and brimmed till with a 
despairing little gesture she left her seat 
and hurried toward the lift. 

“Tf they have a suite,’ he thought, 
“they have a sitting room,” and taking a 
card from his pocket he wrote on it: “Why 
did you wait so long? You can’t have for- 
gotten. I’ve been waiting here for you. 
May I see you?” 

It seemed hardly a moment before the 
page came back. 

“Will monsieur mount?’ he said. “‘Ma- 
dame attends him.” 

She stood in the gay little room, black 
and pale and slender against the flowers 
and curtains. 

“You? You?” she whispered. And then, 
holding his hands, her eyes wide: “But 
you—the paper said—I thought ——” 

““Where were you?”’ he said, trembling. 
“Why did you make me think —— Oh, 
where were you?”’ 

“T was in America,”” she murmured, her 
eyes lost in his. “‘They took me there. I— 
I was supposed to have died, you know. 
I couldn’t stay any longer. Oh, why didn’t 
you let me know? It was cruel!” 

“T didn’t know your name,” he said, 
staring at the lovely rose that flooded her 
cheeks, the tiny powdered freckles on her 
chin, the deep light in her gray eyes. ‘‘My 
dear, I didn’t know your name! I could 
only stay here. I knew, if you were alive, 
you would come.” 

“Oh, I am alive!” she cried softly. “I 
am alive, my dear! And I came—I came!” 
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Quality Kitchen Ranges 


Every type, style and price for every fuel 


Put an 
Alcazar 

Gas Range 

In Your Home 


You’ll never know the fullest 
joys of modern cooking until you 
can say,—I have an Alcazar 
Range.” 


The beautiful gas range shown 
is only one of a quality line which 
includes every size and type of 
cooking stove built. 


The trademark “Alcazar” —on any kerosene 
gas cook stove, coal, wood, or gas range—is 
your assurance of utmost value. For good 
cooking and successful baking they excel. 


The best dealer in your town carries the ideal 
Alcazar range for your kitchen. See him—or 
write direct to us. 


Alcazar Range & Heater Co. 


436 Cleveland Avenue - Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


What is Their Healt 
’ Worth to You? 


Ho% tenderly you guard their 
well-being! You disinfect every 
cut orscratch; you fight germs at every 
source; but have you considered one 
source of infection that endangers 
them every: day? 

When milk is left on your door- 
step it is pure; but what happens 
when you open it—and after? Think 
how germs can swarm into bottles 
opened with an ice-pick, a kitchen 
tork, or even with yourthumb! Think 
of the bottle partly used, open to dust 
or contaminating ice-box odors! 


PERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE CAP .*° 


Perfection Milk Bottle Caps guard 
your children’s milk against impuri- 
ties until the last drop is used. They 
lift off by a reinforced tab which will 
not tear off, so you can replace them 
and use them over and over; they’ll 
last as long as the milk. 

Try them yourself—send the cou- 
pon and receive a month’s supply, 
free. After you’ve tried them, tell your 
milkman you want him to protect 
your bottles in the future with 
Perfection Caps. Just mail the coupon 
now for your free month’s supply. 


SMITH-LEE COMPANY 
537 Fitch St., Oneida, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please send me 
a month’s supply of Perfection Caps. 


et AND pROTECT IT WITH 
PERFECTION PULL CAPS 
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The Perfect Snubbing Device 


| The Steel Cable 


(—SS SS) (= | 


=) <——OUTSIDE ADJUSTMENT 
EASILY ACCESSIBLE 


STEEL CABLE——— 
NEVER STRETCHES % 
NEVER BREAKS 
NEAT APPEARANCE 
COMPACT SIZE 


“N_sELF ALIGNING 


BALL CABLE END 


NEVER BREAKS 
NEVER COMES LOOSE 


Distributors Everywhere 
BURD HIGH COMPRESSION RING CO., Rockford, Ill. 


‘Makers of the famous Burd Piston Rings” 
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Now for Easy EXTRA Dollars | 
Which You Can Earn Out of-Doors! | 


F you can use some extra money—if 

you would appreciate an easy way to 
earn i1t—if you would like the opportu- 
nity of being out in the healthful open 
air—here’s a cash offer you cannot af- 
ford to miss: 


out-door opportunity. Of this feature of 
our offer, as well as the profits, Robert 
H. Lavender of Ohio said the other day: 
“T have actually bought health with my 
Curtis earnings. They say health can’t 
be bought; but in my case it was 


; uA bought.” 
It is that you become our subscription § 


representative, taking care of the local 
interests of The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal and The 
Country Gentleman. While you can also 
earn many an extra dollar by forwarding 
the orders which folks who visit your 
home will give you, this is largely an 


Then, this is an offer which you can 
take up or lay aside at your conven- 
ience—your time is your own; your 
profits in proportion to the time you 
spend. From $5.00 to $50.00 a week 
extra should be easily possible. But 
send the coupon for all the details. 


& Robert H. Lavender }} 


SA of Ohio i , 4 balmy June 
You . md j f FREE 
Need no : Course in 
Experience Salesmanship— 


to Succeed Send the Coupon 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


794 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: I'd like to look over your cash offer, Perhaps we can get together; if not, no hard feelings! 


Name 


u 


Street 
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LIFE AMONG THE LABORER, 


I believe that the laborer’s pride in his 
work is sound and that the pity of the senti- 
mentalist springs from a false conception. 
To me the accepted message of The Man 
With the Hoe is nonsense; I have no other 
word to describe it. I have studied the pic- 
ture in the light of my own experience, and 
I feel that I have the true understanding of 
the old laborer. He has paused in his toil a 
moment to enjoy the anticipation of meat 
and rest. He is weary and hungry, but 
were he not so, what delight would he 
have from his supper and a pipe before the 
fire? There is no evidence in the picture 
that the man with the hoe is afflicted with 
rheumatism or any other physical ill. Why, 
in heaven’s name, are we asked to sob over 
such a character? Seen realistically the pic- 
ture can be enjoyed, for who except a dys- 
peptic could not be in sympathy with the 
longings of a laborer for the pleasures that 
await him at home when the day’s work is 
done? But the sentimentalists go beyond 
this.and torment themselves with a pity for 
the laborer which he would indignantly re- 
pel if it was personally bestowed. 

There are pitiful laborers, of course, just 
as there are pitiful clerks, capitalists and 
kings. And there are men, besides, so lack- 
ing in energy and physical power that they 
have a pathetic appearance of worn-out 
drudges. But such men usually find easy 
jobs as street sweepers, clean-up men around 
mills or railroad yards, or they carry a 
watchman’s clock: The virile laborer cannot 
bear the monotony of such occupations. He 
likes to feel the glow and exhilaration that 
come with perspiration; he rejoices in the 
swift exertion of tireless springing muscles; 
he even finds.a peculiar pleasure in the 
hunger and weariness that come when the 
whistle sounds for food and rest. 

The laborers of this stamp do the ardu- 
ous and dangerous work of industry; they 
form the great mass of American toilers be- 
tween the drudges and the craftsmen. 
Building and railroad construction laborers, 
loggers, lumber handlers, farmhands, cow- 
boys, longshoremen, miners, oil-field work- 
ers, telephone linemen and laborers, and 
others of the same kind, make up their num- 
bers.- In all such occupations many jobs 
pay wages far above the going wage, and 
do not require any great skill or experience. 
“All a man needs is a weak head and a 
strong back,”’ one is told by his fellows. 


Top-Notch Lumber Pilers 


In nearly all such employment, particu- 
larly in the mines and the lumber industry, 
the piecework system is used, and the husky 
and industrious laborer is allowed to profit 
by his powers. In the sawmill where I 
worked for the past year the men who piled 
the green lumber in drying stacks in the 
yard handled an average of sixty thousand 
feet per eight hours for each pair of pilers. 
Mark now that one man lifted a certain 
number of boards at one end, threw them 
over a jack, and then tilted the other end 
up to the man on the pile, who dragged 
them over his leather apron, and then 
dropped them precisely in place. Some piles 
were as high as twenty-two feet when com- 
pleted. Of course the pilers did not stack 
the lumber at the rate of eight thousand 
feet per hour when they were topping piles, 
but they worked at a much faster rate when 
the pile was low. This means, for example, 
that two men would unload and pile more 
than fifteen pieces, one inch by six, six- 
teen feet long, for every minute they were 
on the job. Toomey and Olsen were the 
champion pilers of this region. These two 
husky Yanks, of Irish and Swedish ances- 
try, piled seventy-five thousand feet of two- 
by-twelves in eight hours for a record. This 
was green pine, mind you, and it was lifted, 
heaved up, carried and dropped into place 
under a blazing sun. Counting in the time 
spent in changing loads and moving to new 
piles, they handled a two-by-twelve, sixteen 
feet long, for every twelve seconds that 
they were on the job. Man-killing work! 
Well, every evening at five o’clock Olsen’s 
nineteen-year-old son came for him in a 
six-cylinder sedan. Olsen had been piling 
lumber for twenty-eight years, and he 
looked good for ten more, at least.. His 
earnings averaged around fifteen dollars 
a day. These two pilers were unusual, but 
not unique. No team of pilers in the yard 
made less than twelve dollars a day. 

The contracting lumber piler is the stur- 
diest and the hardest worker in the field 


(Continued from Page 9) 
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of manual labor, just as the structurs 
worker is the most daring and heroic, ‘ 
employment is not for everyone, of eo 
But between the fifteen-dollar-a-day 
ber piler and the four-dollar-a-day 
there is a vast variety of common-|; 
jobs. And each one pays according to: 
is required of the man who fills it. Mf 
them can be filled by the average 
man whose age is anywhere betw 
een and fifty-five, if he has energy 
ever necessary pride of labor. If sy 
finds the job that is especially suit 
there is no honest reason why he 
like his labor, live well and gz 
even though he has a family. 


Seven-fifty a Day 


A laborer may not be so comple: 
vidual as an artist, but he is an in 
nevertheless, and a born woods 
as wretched working on a pipe 
desert oil field as an opera star se 
tistic expression in the movies. I} 
as I count them, sixty-three jobs. 
worked at everything from crating 
loupes in the Imperial Valley an 
coal in Colorado to pitching bu 
wheat in the Dakotas and brand 
faced calvesin Montana I never 
liked any of it, but I never felt the t) 
of muscular labor until I had dor 
leather apron and was sliding green | 
across it from a sawmill sorting 
had found—what is the word?— 
I think that was what I found. An 
yearning for the feel of fresh pine 
bedevils me even now. I can see the 
lumber trucks in front of the long 
platform. The conveyor chains on the sor _ 
ing table are carrying a run of two-in(, 
boards. Slim Dyer, my partner for a yea 
grabs the first one and heaves its end onto | 
load. I stand by the table, and as the oth 
end of the board slides within my reach, | 
swing onto it, I lunge with it and slam 
board into its place on the truck. In 
minutes we pull two thousand feet of lun 
ber, and then the run is over. Then i 
good to breathe deeply of the pine-scent | 
air, to take a chew of snoose and spit agains 
the wind, and swear that “they can’t cove 
us up, hey, Slim?” And Dyer bawls bac 
through a sweaty grin, “Yuh gol-dern’ righ 
they can’t!” The band saws sing in th 
mill, the shrill cries of the planers rise ove 
the vast rows of lumber piles in the yard 
I see rough-clad, friendly faced men, com 
rades of labor. Once more I look on a grea 
forest and walk in the shadows of moun 
tains. 

But to return to pertinent facts. I aver 
aged seven dollars and a half per day on 
that job, and it suited me exactly. / 
friend of mind, an old cow-puncher whi 
was riding for a ranch near the mill town 
would refer to my job as one that he woulk 
not perform for twenty dollars a day. He 
would say, with engaging frankness, that 
my liking for such labor was a form o} 
lunacy. It was his own peculiar delight tc 
arise at four in the morning and then ride 
over rough range land for two or three 
days, eating nothing but the cold biseuits 
and bacon carried in a flour sack tied to his 
saddle, and sleeping on the ground. Fox 
this he received fifty dollars a month and 
board. Yet he was contemptuous of any 
other occupation. It is so with any laborer 
who has found the kind of work that is 
peculiarly suitable to him. Everywhere in 
the ranks of common labor there are men 

who have training, education and skill for 
easier and more remunerative occupations, 
but who prefer to do the harder labor which 
is more to their liking. : 

I have shown, I hope, that the notion 
that the laborer is a pitiful beast of burden 
is plain nonsense. He is, in fact, an up- 
standing, self-respecting man on the job, 
and he has pride and pleasure in his work. 
But can he live in comfort and security and 
engage in the pursuit of happiness as the 
fathers of the republic intended? Most em- 
ployers charge a hospital fee, which insures 
the laborer first-class attention in case of 
sickness or accident. Workmen’s compen- 
sation acts, group insurance, the safety-first 
movement, and pensions are now _assur- 
ances of security in every industry. Every- 
one knows about them. 

Everyone also knows that many laborers 
do not live in comfort; and this fact in- 
spires all sorts of prophets and politicians 

(Continued on Page 213) 
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cise schemes and laws without number 
vag about a toilers’ Utopia. The Liy- 
age is a subject discussed every day in 
} forums and legislative halls. Ponder- 
-abates about it will no doubt go on 
or, because it is imaginary, and any 
.er can make it what he pleases. There 
crue standard of living on which a liv- 
vage can be based. Each individual 
sas best he can; and the standard of 
-yaries with the individual. I know a 
ed couple whose grocery bill is twenty- 
jollars a month, and I know another 
e who pay their grocer sixty dollars 
-month. And I know a family of five 
2 grocery bill was thirty dollars for 
jonth. The breadwinners of these three 
jes were on the same job and received 
‘ame wages, but it was the father of 
Ghildren who had his home paid for, a 
nd three thousand dollars in the sav- 
oank. All three complained frequently 
't the high cost of living. So there 


are. 
hink that the truest estimate of what a 
er can live well on should be taken 
, the highest known cost and not from 
supposed lowest possible cost. This 
.m cost can be figured from the sums 
ged by good workmen’s boarding 
-es. In the West the weekly rate is now 
‘ym less than nine dollars a week or more 
‘eleven, an average of ten. In an inland 
town, two hundred miles from a main- 
railroad, I paid eight dollars for board, 
two dollars for a room with a private 
ly, as the want ads phrase it. The room 
comfortably furnished; it had four 
lows, there was running hot water, and 
ith. My landlady had learned to cook 
1m Iowa farm. For breakfast I had an 
‘ge, a huge bowl of cereal, all the eggs 
bacon I desired, and griddle cakes that 
'd not be had for a million dollars in an 
nary restaurant. Meat and potatoes 
2 the main foods for dinner and supper, 
‘ourse, but there were also various vege- 
es and salads, and pastries and whipped- 
um desserts of such richness that only a 
orer could have eaten them without 
ry. The landlady admitted to making 
ve dollars a week profit on each boarder. 
iLwas not only having more food than I 
ded, but I was paying more for it than 
actual cost. 


i 
i 
Iven so, if I had been receiving the low- 
| Wages paid in that region, four dollars 
‘La quarter a day, I would have had fif- 
i dollars and fifty cents left over from my 
ae expenses at the end of each week. As 
vas, | was earning seven dollars and a 
f a day, which left me thirty-five dol- 
3a week, after my board and room rent 
re paid. I was earning this at work that 
juired no particular skill, but only muscle 
lJ energy. I bought a seven-hundred- 
lar car, and I laid off for eighteen days 


The Plumber Defended 


ring the year to take vacation trips. And. 


ad four hundred and eighty dollars in the 
ok when I quit. That means that ap- 
dximately five hundred dollars was spent 
other ways. No more than fifty dollars 
s spent for clothes, as I had, to begin 
th, three suits, five pairs of shoes, and 
rer articles of clothing in like quantities. 
1e rest went for the upkeep of my car, for 
indry, tobacco, shows, and the inevitable 
cetera. Very little of it went for alcohol; 
e laborer of today is sober, if his employer 
not. If I had been injured or fallen sick a 
I1-equipped hospital would have received 
2 at no cost to me except the dollar a 
onth I had been paying as a hospital fee. 
y life was insured, and I was insured 
ainst accident, without costing me a 
mny. With all this, and having a job 
at I liked, and knowing that the company 
d its foremen were fair and honorable, I 
8 up and going at the least excuse. Now 
ay is the labor turnover so great, even 
1en such excellent conditions prevail? 
hy do laborers quit good jobs, when cir- 
mstances make it a foolish act? 

The ecstatic radical will answer with a 
rnado of words which simply mean, as 
arx and Engels stated it, that a laborer 
is nothing to lose but his chains. He 
oves because he is a beaten, oppressed 
eature searching for justice and freedom. 
he uplifter will declare that the roving 
borer has a starved soul; he needs the 
nbrosia and nectar of the ideal. The pol- 
cian blames the enemy party, or the 
eds, or the big interests, according to his 
ith. Everyone who has a doctrine or 
heme for the salvation of humanity is 
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sure that his panacea will cure the laborer’s 
discontent along with the other ills of the 
world. But the labor turnover is a mys- 
tery to employment managers and straw 
bosses, who know more about it than any- 
one else. ‘When they want to go nothing’ll 
hold them,”” sums up what they have to 
si aa profanity—about the prob- 
em. 

My own humble but perhaps not ill- 
founded opinion is that the discontent of 
the worker comes from the same causes 
that make anyone else discontented. As he 
is human he cannot escape the most active 
evil that afflicts mankind, the devil of bore- 
dom. He gets a good job, he finds security, 
he saves money. As a rule he realizes his 
limitations and he sees little beyond his 
present position to hope for. And he has 
little to worry about. There are chances of 
promotion, but as he becomes familiar with 
the operations of the company for which he 
is working he learns of the troubles and 
responsibilities that go with the higher 
jobs, and he loses ambition for them. He 
might use his spare time to learn some 
skilled trade, but he does not want such 
work for the same reason that he will not 
do the easy labor that pays going wages. 
The sloth and slowness attributed to the 
average bricklayer and plumber are not 
due to moral turpitude, as some employ- 
ers indignantly declare. They are due to 
the fact that few men not lacking in mus- 
cular and nervous energy can bear the 
monotony of such work. So when the born 
laborer becomes bored with his job in the 
mill he is off to the woods or to the harvest 
fields. At thirty or thirty-five he will 
choose some one occupation and work at it 
exclusively. As he grows older he stays 
longer on each job, and by the time he 
reaches the rheumatic age he has usually 
worked for one company long enough to be 
awarded a pension job. This is the single 
man of course. 


The Ones Who Prosper 


The married man works longer in one 
place, not because the system has a stronger 
grip on him, but because he has other in- 
terests than the shop. He will take any 
old job that provides a living. It is sur- 
prising how often the family man is satis- 
fied with a job that pays little. But many 
married men are also often on the move, 
and this is frequently the fault of their 
wives. The enormous feminist propaganda 
has its influence here. The laborer’s wife 
demands the privileges her more fortunate 
sisters have won; she is no longer the meek 
helpmate of her man. A lumber handler’s 
spouse decides that she wants to live in the 
city, where she can have more enjoyment 
from life and where the children can go to 
the best schools. So the lumber handler 
moves and goes to work driving a truck. 
The truck driver, in turn, goes to the mill 
town because his wife thinks that the chil- 
dren will have better health there and that 
she will like the quietness and simplicity of 
small-town life. 

As for the laborer who does stick to one 
place, he invariably prospers. I can name 
one man who has comfortably provided for 
eleven children while working for one com- 
pany, and he has paid for a home and a 
three-thousand-dollar life-insurance policy 
besides. The first years of his married life 
he remained a laborer, but as more babies 
came he was compelled to learn a trade. 
He now earns eighty-four dollars a week as 
a saw filer. - 

But whether or not boredom is a main 
cause of the laborer’s discontent and rest- 
lessness, it is a certainty that life often 
wearies him, and as the rich seek refuge in 
social gayety from this weariness, so does 
the man with hard hands. He dances and 
goes to the theater, he motors and swims, 
he fishes and he hunts. If he is single he 
spends an occasional winter in California. 

The mill town where I have been work- 
ing has a population of eight thousand. It 
is in a desert country, so the life of the town 
depends on the two mills, which give em- 
ployment to more than two thousand men. 
The mill owners do not operate stores or 
let houses. Most of the residence streets 
are paved, and they are bordered by houses 
that were built by laborers for their own 
homes. Few of them cost more than four 
thousand, or less than two thousand dollars 
to build. There are some shacks in the 
town, of course, and also a few costly 
structures, but it is really a prosperous 
workingmen’s town through and through. 
In such a place the stupid envy and snob- 
bery that go with social distinctions are 
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not much in evidence. Friends are easily 
made; when a stranger comes to the town 
to work he goes to one of the boarding 
houses or gets a room in some home, and 
in a short time he can have as good a place 
in the community life as anyone. There 
are three movie theaters and a dozen pool- 
rooms in the town; three large dance 
floors, and several social halls are in con- 
stant use. Good roads lead to five mountain 
lakes and to splendid trout streams. The 
mills have .a first-rate band. And there 
is baseball and the radio of course. Most 
of the pleasures that can be had anywhere 
in America by the man of average means 
are there to be enjoyed, and they are en- 
joyed extravagantly. 

In considering the political life of the 
laborer one must always bear in mind that 
he has the instinet of discontent which all 
human creatures possess, whatever their 
circumstances. Contentment, like truth 
and perfection, is a term for an ideal con- 
dition which the nature of man will not per- 
mit him to reach. The man who lives by 
his muscle may find life quite tolerable, 
even agreeable, and he may have a full 
measure of pride and self-respect in his 
calling, but such alloys as boredom, envy 
and a tormenting restlessness are sure to be 
in the metal of his soul also. And it is this 
natural discontent of soul which makes him 
hearken to the political demagogue and the 
yawping radical. 

Now the facts of his political condition 
are simple enough, and the laborer himself 
understands them. But who is logical in 
his politics? The political wrongs of the 
worker are the wrongs suffered by most 
Americans; his chief actual political griev- 
ance is the burden of taxes. The man whom 
I mentioned above as the father of eleven 
children told me that the taxes on his house 
and three lots amounted to ninety-six dol- 
lars for 1923. And he thought he was let 
down easy. The income tax has little effect 
on most laborers, but property taxes have 
become so high, in some of the Western 
states at least, that they sometimes 
amount to a sum that equals the rental 
value of a home. 

The actual evidences of the tax situation 
seem to prove, however, that taxes are the 
rich man’s burden. For every dollar paid 
by a poor man a rich man pays hundreds 
for the construction and maintenance. of 
public works, and the poor man has equal 
privileges in them. 

This the laborer will admit in private dis- 
cussion, but when the political demagogue 
takes the platform and with juicy rhetoric 
declares that the rich man has a good time 
and the poor man has none, that Croesus 
enjoys luxuries while the slave sweats, he 
somehow makes the laborer believe that 
such gaudy phrases are a solution of eco- 
nomic problems and that the phrase 
monger is a leader with a great message, 
that he is an inspired Messiah, a deliverer. 
But in time the laborer is always forced to 
make the old tongue-worn query, ‘What 
has that bird ever done for the workin’ man 
anyway?” 


Political Indifference 


Laborers are, as a rule, little interested in 
the grim realities of politics, not even in 
those of the town where they live and 
which directly concern them. As a matter 
of curiosity I have often asked my friends 
if they had ever written a letter to their 
congressman or senator. I have never yet 
received an affirmative answer. The plain 
American will respond to the appeal of a 
picturesque or theatrical personality in 
politics, but its complex actualities weary 
him. j 

It is much the same in industrial politics. 
The laborer can easily learn to hate the 


| ogre of capitalism that frowns and threatens 


so frightfully in the radical fairy tales, but 
it is impossible for him to identify such a 
fabulous monster with the harassed-looking 
manager who hurries through the plant. 
He knows of the promotions that may be 
worked for and won. He knows that if he 
comes to the plant at a certain time and 
goes through eight hours of muscular exer- 
cise he will have a living for himself and 
family, and enjoy a free and happy life that 


| has only personal worries and responsibil- 


ities. So that is why the American laborer 
is safe from the snares of the visionaries, so 
long as his inalienable rights are not denied 
him. He has the intelligence and courage 
to defend these rights without either the 


_ aid of roughneck leadership or of guidance 


from the intelligentzia. And he also has 
the intelligence and fairness to consider the 


reality of his employer’s prob 
necessities and the honest facts o 
circumstances. sate bog : 

Everyone knows that it is th 
of alien laborers in this country th; 
strength to any radical movemen 
radical leaders, who are baffled 
half-hearted support or complete 
ence of the native laborer, and y 
bitterly resisted by the realistie les 
the skilled workers, find the ali 
docile followers. The alien has be 
with a tradition of oppression, 
brings to this country, and here 
that he can revolt with comp 
punity. There are strong or 
with powerful leaders who wele 
a comrade—in the ranks. 
course that the least desirable e 
has been left for the newcom 
industrial regions in America 
Americanization as much as the 
revolt there. This need anyone y 
nize without admitting the y 
principles of organizations whi 
such conditions and gain st 
such revolts. Their aim is to 
the whole nation; they abhor su 
dustrial town as.I have deseri 
more than any tyranny in industi 

Neither does the common labore 
much love for the trades unions 
union policy for many years to 
ployers to increase the wages fo 
labor at the expense of the unorg 
toilers. The railroad brotherhoods 
the extreme in this policy, and as 
the railroad section laborers have 
been the lowest paid group of lal 
the country. During a strike the 
flock to the unorganized jobs. I 
striking railroad shopman who was 
to learn to handle lumber if he 
think that was a form of scabbing 
was astounded. “Scabbing on a 
horse job like this? Youre bug 
Anyway you sawdust savages ain’t 
union.” Union men are a clannish 1 
they usually make scant effort to 
their feeling of superiority over the co 
run of workers. The plain laborer I 
this, and his resentment, added to 
instinctive contempt for work that 
mands only patience, the capa 
monotony and an acquired skill, 
him hostile to all that the word “unio: 
implies. 


Working Conditions Improvin 

Each decade brings such mar aden 
provement in the condition of the labore 
that with all his harassments and tempta 
tions there is only the smallest chance 0 
his ever having a genuine faith in any 
extravagant political or economic delu: 
sion. Just as the average employer ha; 
come to regard his factories as industria 
communities rather than personal instru: 
ments of power, so has the average laborer 
come to feel that the interests of his em- 
ployer are his own. I know that during the 
past ten years in the Northwestern lumber 
industry there has been a striking increase 
in the productivity of each laborer to 
match the higher wages, the greater secu- 
rity and the better living conditions that he 
is enjoying. This has come about with 
little industrial conflict or political action. 
Wherever such conditions prevail the threat 
of radicalism is the feeblest and the union 
organizer has to go to work. 

Well, these are the main facts about the 
American common laborer, as I see them 
after fifteen years on sixty-three jobs in a 
dozen states. It is the life that gives the 
most freedom and the least responsibility. 
I can do work with my muscles that brings 
me forty-five dollars a week, and while I 
work, my thoughts can rove about the 
world, for they are not hired by my em- 
ployer; they are free. I can feel a pride and 
physical pleasure in the perf ormance of such 
work. I enjoy the comradeship of unpre- 
tentious men. ‘I prefer girls who are happy. 
in a kitchen and who are glad to ride in a 
flivver or trot out on a public dance floor. 
I like to sleep sound and eat hearty. I like 
to live where I can read either Balzae or 
Bugs Baer without discussing them. I like 
to live as far as possible from the influence 
of the self-appointed leaders, uplifters and — 
saviors of poor old humanity. I can eome 
nearer finding the life I like as a laborer 
than at any other occupation. And I plan 
to return to a common job. But shall I? 
I do not know. If I were a walking dele- 
gate or a throbbing radical I should know 
everything. But as it is I do not even 
know what I am going to do. ogy 
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Tae LOST GOSPEL 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Already the Arabs were at their devo- 
tions—making kibla, as it is called—wash- 
ing their hands in the sand, prostrating 
themselves, and praying with a quick glance 
over each shoulder and a muttered ejacula- 
tion to drive away the evil spirits supposed 
to be lurking behind them. To Calthrop, 
sitting alone upon his hajin and looking 
down upon them from the top of the gherd, 
it no longer seemed fantastic that these 
children of the desert should people it with 
jinn and houris, see the finger prints of 
Allah upon the drifting sands and hear the 
voices of his angels in the lisp of the night 
wind along the wadis. 

The setting sun burning upon Calthrop’s 
back told him that he, like the rest of them, 
was facing the sacred Kaaba a thousand 
miles away, toward which amidst this 
desolate waste of sand they turned as 
unerringly as the compass needle swings to 
the magnetic pole. He had always thought 
of the desert as a dead thing like the surface 
of the moon; odorless, silent, for the most 
part motionless; a place of intolerable soli- 
tude. To his surprise he had found it quite 
otherwise, even amid the fantastic desola- 
tion of the apparently lifeless dunes. It 
had not amazed him to find the flat stony 
plain about Bukara spotted with gray 
gorse, a grazing ground for sheep and cam- 
els, to see long lines of hamlas come stalking 
over the horizon’s rim laden with ivory and 
feathers from Wadai and Lake Chad, to 
find the news of the Near East discussed 
with passionate earnestness by fadhling 
caravans; in a word, to find the Western 
Desert teeming with activity. But what 


| astounded him was that here, far from the 


routes of the Jalo, Anjela, Siwa, Jaghabub 
and Darfur caravans, amid the weird, curly 
hummocks that stretch like an ice flow 
between Bukara. and the Fayum, fre- 
quented only by the scattered descendants 
of the fierce bandits who lurked there in the 
days of the Romans, where all vegetable 
growth is extinct and not even a desiccated 
bush breaks the blinding smoothness of the 
surface, where no jackal or cony can sur- 
vive, and where water does not exist —that 
here he should feel no loneliness, but on the 
contrary a curious sense of familiarity with 
it all, as if he had been born, lived and per- 
haps died there. He was filled with an 
exalted sense of the power and mystery of 
God, the unity of all things physical and 
spiritual, of being guided and directed, of 
his own essential participation in the affairs 
of an unseen world. The wind bore across 
the ridges a faint odor of myrrh, a curious 
scent of the desert, of the untarnished earth 
itself; it lifted the white sand from the 
crests of the gherds and sent it trickling, 
sifting and whispering in tiny avalanches 
down into the hatias, seeming to drive the 
snowy dunes before it like the billows of a 
mighty sea that swept on and on, irresisti- 
ble, relentless, inevitable, like the tide sub- 
merging whatever cameinits way. Indeed, 
Professor Troy had said that the gherds 
did moye and for that reason were known 
as traveling dunes; that once the whole 
Libyan Desert was a well-watered and 
fertile country supporting a considerable 
degree of civilization, but that gradually the 
desert sea that washed the southern edges of 
its oases had encroached upon and smoth- 
ered the inhabitants, filling their cisterns, 
absorbing their lakes, blotting out their vil- 
lages and towns, rising higher and higher 
until it submerged even their temples and 
their hills, driving the population toward 
the seaboard on the one hand and the Nile 
upon the other. 

From the hatia rose the pungent scent of 
dung-fed fires and the grumbling roar of the 
camels. The black goats’-hair tents had 
been pitched and the water girbas and bales 
of supplies arranged in a zareba, or hollow 
square. Supper would be ready in a few 
minutes. Calthrop was ready for itin spite of 
his swollen tongue, his burning throat, his 
inflamed eyes and his cracked lips and gums. 
He had expected and discounted all that. 
What he had not fully previsioned was the 
vast waste of sand through which now for 
nearly a week the camels had patiently 
struggled up and down, slipping and sliding, 
sinking at times almost to their knees. 
There were no tracks of any sort. What- 
ever wandering Bedouin might pass that 
way left no trace behind him—spurlos 
versenkt. The sun, the wind, and Jerdi, the 
North Star, are the only guides in this part 
of the Western Desert. Yet the guide, Mo- 
hammed Ali Ihrahim ben Rahim, had never 


faltered. But another day and they must 
find water. The camels could last but three 
or four more at most. 

He swept with his glasses the sea of 
foaming breakers that came rushing toward 
him, one behind the other, higher and 
higher. A wisp of sand curled lightly along 
the top of the gherd like a whiplash. The 
hajin raised its head, which it had lowered 
almost to its knees, and wriggled its cush- 
ioned lips. It, like its rider, felt a call to 
something. Then the light dimmed to 
purple and at the same instant his eye 
caught a gara, or tabular hill, strangely 
rectangular in this tipsy curving world. It 
might, of course, be a trick of shadow, but 
he knew that a straight shadow can be cast 
only by a straight line. He looked again. 
Behind the gara, clearly defined against the 
side of one of the gherds, was a pyramidal 
gray patch. He glanced back over his 
shoulder. The sun was sinking in a whorl of 
flamingo feathers. The cohorts of the gherds 
gleamed with purple and gold. Calthrop 
tightened his rein and plunged down the 
other side of the dune, urging his hajin to 
top speed. 

There is no twilight in the desert. The 
sun dies in a single iridescent moment. Yet 
when, ten minutes later, Calthrop pulled in 
his sweating hajin there was still light 
enough for him to determine that what 
towered above him against the pale saffron 
of the afterglow was beyond peradventure 
the peak of a pyramid. In three tiers it 
rose to a point fifty feet above the floor of 
the hatia, terminating in a single massive 
block. On.three sides the ingulfing sand 
rose nearly to the top, then fell away 
sharply on the fourth, revealing cracks and 
apertures almost large enough to permit the 
passage of a human being. 

Breathless, he peered through the dusk 
along the hatia. Surely it had a curious and 
significant regularity of form—this sandy 
ravine in the lee of the gherd—like a giant 
avenue. He hobbled the hajin and walked 
along the hatia for a hundred yards until, 
climbing imperceptibly, he found himself 
standing upon the top of the gara. His hob- 
nails grated harshly; he kicked and struck 
stone; he was standing upon the pylon of 
a submerged temple. Kurafra! 

He stood there stirred to his heart’s core 
at the visions conjured by his imagination. 
Here beneath his feet Amenhotep or Rame- 
ses the Great, or possibly even Nimrod, the 
Assyrian conqueror, had marked the west- 
ern boundary of his kingdom. Here under 
the lash had strained thousands of slaves, 
glistening black giants from Ethiopia, from 
Numidia and from the distant oases of the 
west. Here some proud monarch, now a 
mummy, had raised his shrine to the great 
Ammon and, reclining with his queen like 
an Egyptian Canute upon the rim of the 
desert sea, had looked out across the sandy 
waves and bidden them to advance no far- 
ther. How they had mocked him! 

The line of light on the western horizon 
had vanished. Like lamps turned on by an 
unseen hand, the firmament unexpectedly 
blazed with stars. Above, the night was 
girdled with a sash of silver dust. 

Calthrop realized that he could not pos- 
sibly find his way back to the camp in the 
dark, but the Arabs would know that he 
must be near by and he could rejoin them at 
daylight. With blanket, haversack, canteen 
and shamadan, or wind candle, he could be 
perfectly comfortable. Flashlight in hand, 
he began looking for a likely spot to sleep. 
Throwing the circle of light along the 
surface of the pyramid, he examined the 
crevices until he found. one large enough 
to creep into, and then worked his body 
through the aperture and crawled along, 
turning the ray of light ahead toward the 
interior. Reddish brown, the rough sand- 
stone leaped toward him, then the gleam 
lost itself in darkness to reflect a darker 
surface some thirty feet distant. 

Getting to his feet again, Calthrop fished 
his baggage through the crack behind’him, 
and clasping it in his arms crept along the 
sandy floor into the chamber, or hollow, 
under the dome. Clearly he was not the 
first to be there, for in one corner lay the 
charred remains of a fire and not far off the 
skeleton of a sheep. There was also about 
half an alof, or bundle of fodder, and this he 
took outside and tossed to the hajin. Then 
he lit the shamadan, spread out his blanket 
and prepared to make himself at home. 

By the time he had eaten the contents of 
his haversack, drunk the hot coffee from his 
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THE SATURDAY 
vacuum bottle and lit a cigarette he was in 
a mood of exultation. It was reasonably 
certain that he was sitting in one of the 
pyramids that fringed the once-fertile strip 
watered in ancient times by the great Wadi 
al Fardi, which had flowed through Tai- 
zerbo to Jaghabub and thence past the oasis 
of Siwa to the Nile. Henceforth Kurafra 
would no longer be a myth but an actuality. 
But for h wlong? As vain to attempt to 
dam the ocean as these steadily advancing 
dunes of sand. Another year or so and 
pyramid and temple might disappear for- 
ever. 

Lifting theshamadan above his head, Cal- 
throp examined the walls. They were devoid 
of ornamentation. This upper chamber 
obviously had played no part in the reli- 
gious functions of the priesthood of 
Amon-Ra. There was no means of telling 
whether the last visitor had been there 
ten, ten hundred or ten thousand years 
ago. Higher up where the walls drew closer 
together it was harder to see, and Calthrop, 
who was an agile climber, managed to get a 
few good handholds and swing himself up 
nearly to the capstone. For a moment, 
badly winded, he hung there in the darkness 
like a bat, looking down between his feet at 
the glow from the shamadan. Then holding 
himself by one hand while he braced him- 
self with his feet, he peered with the flash- 
light into every aperture. 

Everywhere it caught on rough ocher-red 
surfaces except one, where some smaller 
stones had been heaped together. Pushing 
them aside he disclosed a blackened box, or 
receptacle, about eighteen inches square. 
His position was awkward; he had but a 
single free hand and that held the light, and 
as he shifted the object to his shoulder his 
foot slipped. For a moment or two he 
swung there and then fell heavily to the 
floor below, striking his head a violent blow 
against the edge of his find. 

When he came to himself he found that 
he was severely bruised from head to foot 
and suffering from a sprained wrist. The 
flashlight was smashed to atoms. He lay 
there several minutes more, trying to 
collect himself, while the wind shrieked 
and roared through the cracks of the pyr- 
amid. 

The gibleh had brought the sand storm 
and it was evidently centering among the 
ruins of Kurafra. And then Calthrop remem- 
bered the casket, and in spite of his pain 
crawled to his knees and shifted the light 
from the shamadan this way and that along 
the floor until he found it lying unharmed 
nearby. The hide of which it was made was 
black with age and hard as iron, and the 
peculiar shapelessness of the affair gave it 
somewhat the appearance of an enormous 
dried shark’s egg. With the shamadan 
elevated upon his haversack, he sat down 
and lifted the casket upon his knees. As 
he did so he found that he was trembling. 

“Nonsense!” hesaid aloud. ‘‘It’s proba- 
bly empty anyhow!” 

His heart beat like a tom-tom as he 
grasped the cover, and when he attempted 
to lift it the leather hinges broke, dis- 
charging a small cloud of fine dust. Raising 
the shamadan above his head, Calthrop 
looked inside. : 

I 

“4 I LIFTED the shamadan above my head 

and looked inside,” said Calthrop. 
“Try to picture to yourself what a tremen- 
dous moment that was for me! I was 
pretty well done after six days on camel 
back. I’d traveled nearly two hundred and 
fifty miles. I’d fallen twenty feet and given 
my head a beastly knock. I’d just dis- 
covered the ruins of a city that no white 
man knew existed. I was more or less lost 
in the heart of the Libyan Desert. I didn’t 
know whether I was ever going to get back 
or not, and I had a queer feeling that I 
wasn’t alonein the place. I can’t explain it. 

A] those elements combined to give the 
performance a curious feeling of unreality. 
Was I there, or was I dreaming it? Or was 
I someone else? Was I sitting cross-legged 
inside a pyramid five thousand years old, 
holding this thing on my knees, or where 
was 1? And outside the gibleh was shriek- 
ing like all the demons of hell let loose, and 
the sand came rattling and sifting through 
the cracks and swirling across the floor. 
The shamadan flickered and burned blue. 
I seemed to hear shouts and screams all 
around, above and below. And that box 
wasn’t mine! Yes, I confess it, I hesitated 
a few seconds before lifting the cover. And 
then I did! At first I couldn’t make out 
anything, and then I saw there was a mess 
of papers and —— Well, I’ll show you 
what I found, exactly as I found it.” 


EVENING POST 


Calthrop got up from the dinner table 
at which they were seated and went to his 
cabin. He had returned from his trip only 
that afternoon, but the members of the 
party had already learned the details from 
General Hunter of how the caravan had 
nearly perished of thirst seven days from 
Bukara, had been found by a flyer sent out 
by the Frontier Districts Administration, 
and how Calthrop himself had been finally 
rescued by a troop of the Camel Corps Pa- 
trol under Major Bagley himself. 

He was hollow-eyed, burned black, with 
cracked lips, almost a wreck, but obvi- 
ously laboring under an exhilaration that 
approached hysteria. Something had hap- 
pened to the man; something that had pro- 
foundly affected him; something concerning 
which they had not cared to ask him. 

He returned, carrying the casket in his 
arms, and they watched him breathlessly 
as he held it above the candles. The only 
sound was the lap of the current against the 
river bank, the scream of the frogs, the 
chanting of the sailors, to the faint pulsa- 
tions of the daraboukeh. Through the 
plate-glass windows of the saloon a white 
moon looked in upon a table decorated 
with flowers and silverware. The Princess 
Zeeka, smoking a tiny cigarette in a long 
jade holder, sat with her chin in her hands, 
her elbows among the wineglasses, her 
we fastened expectantly upon Calthrop’s 

ace. 

“Move those glasses, will you?” he said 
to his sister. ‘‘Push the candles nearer'to- 
gether please, excellency. Yes, I want you 
all to have the story just as it unfolded it- 
self to me, step by step. What that box 
contained might have changed the whole 
history of civilization!” 

He waited while Miss Calthrop arranged 
the glasses, then placed the box in the cen- 
ter of the table and opened it. 

“This is what I found!” 

And Calthrop held up to their astonished 
gaze a Roman short sword and scabbard, 
with its accompanying belt, thickly studded 
with semiprecious stones. Even after two 
thousand years the facets of the jewels re- 
flected the candlelight undimmed. Profes- 
sor Troy: examined it carefully. 

“Extraordinary! It is of the time of Ti- 
berius. Congratulations, Calthrop. You'll 
be famous. Even the coins of Hadrian 
found in the Fayum created a sensation, 
and they were nothing to this.” 

But the princess looked slightly disap- 
pointed. 

“T see that you were joking,” she said. 
“All you meant was that a sword might 
have changed the destinies of Europe.” 

‘Wait a moment,” he answered excitedly. 
“No, I did not refer to the sword, but to 
something else—that the box once con- 
tained.” 

“What was that?’’ asked Ismail Bey. 
‘And what has become of it?” 

“These will tell you,” he replied, lifting 
a bundle of letters. “‘Do you read German 
easily?’’ he asked the princess. 

“T do not like to read German,” an- 
swered Zeeka. 

“Give them to me. I will make a try at 
it,” ‘said Professor Troy. ‘‘I spent three 
years at Heidelberg in my extreme youth.” 

“How soiled they are!’’ exclaimed the 
princess. “I am glad I do not have to read 
them.” 

“Do you remember our conversation 
about Christianity the evening before I 
left,’ went on Calthrop, ‘‘and how the pro- 
fessor told us about the legend of the Lost 
Gospel, and suggested that ——” 

“By George, Calthrop!”’ exploded Troy. 
“This is a letter from William Hohenzol- 
lern, former Emperor of Germany!”’ 

“That does not interest me in the least,” 
remarked the princess. 

Troy wiped his glasses and spread the 
crumpled sheet upon the snowy damask 
before him. 

‘“Listen,’’ he commanded. 


? 


““* A? THE MANEUVERS, 

“August 20, 1913. 

“¢ Vy dear Harnach-Hulsen: I trust that 
by this time you are safely at Jerusalem. 
You remember our interesting talk about 
a year.ago, when Cardinal Kopp, Prince- 
Bishop of Breslau, and our friends Von 
Tirpitz and Von Bernhardi were present, 
and we discussed the biological aspect of 
war. At that time your remarks struck me 
as of great force. When you have the time 
I should be glad to have you set them down 
in writing. I shall see that they are dis- 
seminated through the proper educational, 
military and ecclesiastic channels, in order 
that the virility of my people may not be 
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permitted to decay through the insidious 
and demoralizing influence of an effeminate 
desire for peace which dominates our age 
and threatens to spoil the soul of the Ger- 
man people according to its true moral 
significance. War is not merely a necessary 
element in the life of nations, but an indis- 
pensable factor of culture, in which a truly 
civilized nation finds the highest expression 
of strength and vitality. 

“Tn answer to the query in your last let- 
ter, I distinguish between two different kinds 
of revelation—a progressive historical reve- 
lation and a purely’religious one, paving the 
way to the future coming of the Messiah. 
As to the first, there is not the smallest 
doubt in my mind that God constantly 
reveals himself through the human race 
created by Him, through some great savant 
or priest or king, whether among the 
heathens, Jews or Christians. 

““The second kind of revelation, the 
more religious kind, is that which is intro- 
duced from Abraham onward, slowly, but 
with foresight, all-wise and all-knowing, 
the actual revelation of the Almighty. 

“Ts not His Word our authority? 
Delitzsch, as a good theologian, should not 
forget that our great teacher Luther taught 
us to sing and believe, Das Wort sie sollen 
lassen stehn. 

““Tt must be our guide, until the Mes- 
siah, announced and foreshadowed by the 
prophets and psalmists, shall at last de- 
clare himself. In what form or when the 
Messiah may appear no one knows. It may 
be in the far future or he may be on earth 
among us even now, unrevealed save to 
those who perceive and understand, beggar 
or emperor. But the day arrives! ‘ 

““Unfortunately the condition of her 
majesty has become worse. My heart is 
filled with the most grievous sorrow. God 
with us! 

“*With heartiest thanks and many greet- 
ings, I remain always, 

“*Your sincere friend, 
SW TTA M Dee 


“A characteristic epistle, but not highly 
illuminating,” declared Ismail Bey. ‘‘What 
else have you got there, Calthrop?” 

“Did not this same emperor recently re- 
marry?’’ the Princess Zeeka inquired of 
Troy. 

The professor ignored her, for he re- 
garded her as a bore. Besides, he was en- 
gaged at that moment in wondering whom 
William had in mind in penning the words 
“beggar or emperor.” 

“Yes, dear lady, he did remarry,” an- 
swered Ismail Bey. “But having deprived 
him of the occupation of war, you should 
not begrudge him the consolation of love.’’ 

“The next in order is Harnach-Hulsen’s 
answering letter to the Kaiser,” said Cal- 
throp. ‘Will you help us out again, 
professor?’’ 

Troy nodded. 

“T knew Harnach-Hulsen years ago at 
Heidelberg. I recall him chiefly as a duelist 
for the Saxe-Gothas. He had quite a 
record.” 

“Well, here is his letter. It is a long one. 
Take your time.” j 

Professor Troy drew his chair toward 
the table so that the candlelight fell upon 
the bundle of sheets in his hand. They were 
covered with a fine running script. 

“He dates his epistle from the Pyramid 
Emperor William II,’”’ he remarked dryly, 
glancing at his host. 

nampa sO: 


““Tmperial and Royal Majesty and All- 
Highest Lord: With most humble gratitude 
ITacknowledge Your Majesty’s wire received 
at Cairo. I can already say without egotism 
that Your Majesty’s interest in this expedi- 
tion has borne surprising fruit. I have in 
fact made discoveries of the highest archz- 
ological importance, in their way rivaling 
those of Schliemann. 

“*To take matters in order: After leay- 
ing Bukara we proceeded northeastwards 
toward the Fayum for five days without 
finding water, although ‘assured by our 
Berbers that there were desert wells within 
a distance of two hundred and fifty kilo- 
meters. They may have had some sinister 
plan. I do not trust these people. The 
only way to get along with them is by dom- 
inating them absolutely. The traveling was 
exceedingly difficult owing to the immense 
dunes of white sand thrown up by the 
wind, which drift quite a long distance each 
year. To cross these dunes is slow and ex- 
hausting work, and it is better where possi- 
ble to follow the hatias between them and 
to cross at the low places. It is hard to 
shape any very definite course. 


* 


EVENING POST 


““Flowever, on the seventh day, about | 


sunset, when our’ camels were giving signs 
of exhaustion, I thought I saw from the top 
of one of the dunes, at a distance of about a 
mile, something projecting from the sand 
that looked like an outcropping of lime- 
stone. To my great excitement this proved 
to be the top of a small pyramid almost 
entirely submerged; and shortly, at about 
the right distance, we came upon the two 
pylons of a temple. It is probable that had 
we not discovered these they would have 
been obliterated entirely by the moving 
sands within a few years. 

““Here we established our camp and, 
having measured and photographed the 
surface remains, began excavating on the 
side of the pyramid toward the temple, 
where the stones appeared to have been 
previously tampered with. 

““We are proceeding slowly also to exca- 
vate the outer surface of the pylons, and 
have already laid bare not only the usual 
hymns to Amon-Ra and Sebek, the croco- 
dile god, but also inscriptions made during 
the reign of Darius and added to by Nek- 
tanebes, as well as a Greek inscription in 
sixty-six lines dating from the second year 
of the reign of the Emperor Galba, A.D. 69. 
We have named the pyramid, subject to 
your gracious permission, the Pyramid of 
the Emperor William IT. 

““We broke very easily through the 
outer wall of the pyramid and found a 
rough passage leading to an unfinished 
empty chamber. Charred embers and a 
roll of matting upon the floor showed that 
robbers had once used it for a hiding place. 
Concealed in a recess, we found a small 
chest containing a jeweled belt and short 
sword, a few gold coins and a papyrus many 
meters in length. This last appears to be a 
sort of journal, in the form of a letter ad- 
dressed to the Emperor Tiberius at Capri 
by one Gaius Marcus Claudius Silenus, a 
Roman gentleman traveling in the Hast 
under the imperial protection. The Latin 
text is hard to decipher, probably owing to 
the fact that it was written in many differ- 
ent localities and under varying conditions. 
I am translating it as fast as I ean with due 
regard for our other work. 

““The manuscript is dated at Thebes, in 
the seven hundred and sixty-sixth year of 
the founding of the city of Rome, and after 
the customary complimentary salutations 
to Tiberius begins with a brief statement 
that the writer, having killed many croco- 
diles and lions—these last with the aid of 
hunting cheetahs of the celebrated breed 
trained by the Ptolemys—has learned of 
the ruins of an ancient city called Kurafra 
lying on the edge of the Western Desert, 
which he contemplates visiting. 

““He then proceeds to give a long and 
unnecessarily detailed account of his travels 
in Cappadocia, Armenia and Syria, where 
he was the guest of Herod Antipas, tetrarch 
of Galilee, on his way to Cxsarea to stay 
with his cousin, Claudia Procula, wife of 
Pontius Pilatus, the procurator of Judea. 
He describes Herod as a drunkard, .unfit for 
kingship, and laboring under the delusion 
of being the Messias of the Jews, and de- 
clares that he caused the murder of Iokan- 
aan because the latter denied the truth of 
his claim. I regard this as of some historic 
interest, as it is in flat contradiction of 
Josephus. 

““T find the work of. translating the 
papyrus most fatiguing, as I have broken 
my reading glasses. The manuscript con- 
tains a description of the miraculous healing 
of Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s chief 
steward, by the thaumaturge known as 
Jesus, or Joshua, of Nazareth, whom Iokan- 
aan had proclaimed to be the Messias of 
the Jews, and who was working many 
miracles throughout Galilee and Samaria. 
Silenus writes that there is no question 
about the authenticity of the various cures, 
since Chuza and Joanna are truthful peo- 
ple, as is also Jairus, a prominent citizen 
of Capernaum, whose little daughter was 
brought back to life by the prophet. He 
also tells how a Jew named Lazarus was 
similarly raised from the dead, and re- 
counts many restorations of lepers, para- 
lytics, palsied, deaf and dumb, and those 
officially certified as insane. He describes 
the great excitement attendant upon these 
miracles, and mentions a letter that he has 
received from Claudia Procula, his cousin, 
asking him to look into the matter with a 
view to the possibility of inducing the 
prophet to come to Jerusalem to try to cure 
Pilate of diabetes. 

“**Silenus then tells of how he went on in 
the company of Herod Antipas, Herodias 

(Continued on Page 220) 
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In common with 80% of the good 
builders, John L. Hacker uses the 
Kermath motor as standard equipment | 
because it includes all the advanced | 
features of automotive design. , 


Absolutely dependable for quick starting | 
and continuous operation without tink- 
ering over long periods of time, they are 
strikingly economical to operate. 

The Dolphin, Kermath powered with full 
equipment and tax costs only $3745. 
More information about either boat or 
motor can be cheerfully obtained from 
Kermath, _ 

There are other Kermath motors for every 
boat. From 3 to 50 H. P. and $135 to 
$1050 in price, { 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5880 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Address; 11 Wellington St., Toronto | 


A Kermath Always Runs 


’ Here is good news for the D 
or people who are hard of he 
ing. Science has at last triump 
over deafness. Unless your At 
tory Nerve is entirely destroy 
the Acousticon will enable you 
hear as perfectly as anyone wh 
hearing is normal. Thousands \ 
have been Deaf for years rep 
most gratifying results—many 

they can hear the slightest whis 
and that their natural hearing 

been greatly improved. We h: 
testimonials from Governors, Ba 
ers, Ministers, Lawyers and th 
sands of others. So great is | 
confidence that we invite every sufferer to 


Try It 10 Days FRE 


You are not asked to purchase this remarkable invent 
until you have tried it 10 days FREE, until you he 
proved to your entire satisfaction that it is what y 
need and want—until you are absolutely certain that 
will enable you to hear all sounds clearly. Then, if y 
wish, you may keep and pay for it, otherwise return 
and there will be no charge. 


Send No Money 


We ask for no deposit. We do not ship C. O. D, V 
send you this latest scientific invention entirely at o 
own risk and expense for 10 days FREE TRIAL. V 
don't ask you to pay first and then refund your money 
you are not satisfied.. We send you the Acousticon wit 
out cost or obligation: It must prove its own mel its: 
your entire satisfaction. Unless you are amazed and d 
lighted with it, you are not asked to purchase. en \ 
say FREE TRIAL, we mean FREE TRI _ 80 si 

name and address at once for descrip u 
testimonials and FREE TRIAL request blank:* ~~ 
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i@ TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 


—- 


A better material 
for you, too 


UNDREDS of manufacturers in widely differing 
lines, with every facility for careful research 
and test, have found in BAKELITE a material that 


— 
‘Here is a partial list of 
| products made from 
le BAKELITE 
“The MaterialofaThousand Uses” 
- Airplane propellers 

_Ammeter cases 

Anti-friction bearings 

Ash receivers 

Attachment plugs 
_ Automobile door handles 
_ Automobile lock parts 


Billiard balls 
Bookkeeping machine 


Here is a partial list of 
products made from 


BrAgk ED ieire 
“The Material of aThousand Uses” 


Goggles 

Gun butt plates 

High tension insulators 
Ignition coil cases 
Ignition insulation 
Ignition timers 
Instrument boards 
Instrument cases 
Instrument handles of 


parts 4 5 A . ‘ 

Bowling balls has made possible higher standards of quality, while ihagibenooeils 
Brake linings | - d Teauiacon eee and 
eer movlation frequently effecting substantial manufacturing econ- bushings 


Knife handles 


Lamp sockets 

Lock parts, automobile 
Magnet spools 

Magneto gears 

Mandolin keys and bridges 
Mechanical games 
Mechanical piano parts 
Meter covers and bases 
Motion picture machine 


«< Cable terminals 
Calendar frames 
Camera cases 

_ Candlesticks 
Cane handles 
_ Carbon brushes 
j * Castanets 
‘Casters 

. Check protector parts 
b Cigar holders 
z- 


omies. 


The two uses here illustrated—radio and automo- 
tive ignition—are merely representative of the many 
purposes for which BAKELITE has been selected as 


Clock : . * 
a the material that best meets all requirements. Re eee gree 
Commutators Necklaces 


Condenser cases 
Containers for liquids 
- Crank handles 


_ Dash pots 

~ Dental lamps 

_ Distributor heads (ignition) 
Door handles and knobs 
Earrings 

Electric drill parts 

Electric piano controls 
Electric sign parts 


_ Fan bases 

_ Fire extinguisher shells 
Fishing reels " < 
Fountain pens Ye 
Fuse blocks ‘4 
Gasoline tank caps f 
Gear shift balls 

- Gears: camshaft, oil and 

pump, for automobiles 


Ozonizing apparatus 
Paper weights 
Pen handles 
Pencil barrels 
Pendants 
Percolator handles 
Phonograph motor parts 
Phonograph records 
Photographic trays 
Piano keys 
Pipe stems 
Pistol grips 
‘ Plugs (attachment) 
‘ Pool triangles 
Radiator caps 
Radio dials, variometers, 
is condenser ends, knobs, 
tube sockets, etc. 
Radio panels 
me Rheostat bases 
Rie Sound intensifiers 


Known chemically as phenol resin, but sold under 
the trade mark ‘‘ BAKELITE,”’ it is made in many dif- 
ferent forms, such as molding materials, varnish, 
cement, lacquer, enamel; in sheets, rods and tubes, 
and in transparent form. 


“ 
3 
4 


Our engineering department will be glad to confer 
with manufacturers who are interested in discussing 
the possibilities of BAKELITE for their own use. 


Send for our illustrated booklet 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue 636 West 22nd Street 
New York Chicago 


BAKELITE 
is the registered 
Trade Mark for the 
Phenol Resin Prod- 
ucts manufactured 
under patents 


NLY EQUIPMENT that 
will pass the most 
rigid tests isused on the 
U. S. Army planes, 


N RADIO APPARATUS 
the quality and depen- 
dability of the insula- 
tion are matters of su- 


nowontheirgreatglobe pruned bya the St geigaa ton rom are 
iveli d BAKELITE a ‘ 2 
encircling adventure. chosen insulation for the 


CORPORATION 
panels, dials, sockets and 


That is why Bakelite in- 
other parts on all 


sulation protects the 
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AMERICAN OAK LEATHER CO. 
SOLE LEATHER 


for Better Shoes 


Do you want better soles on your 
shoes? Perhaps we can assist 
you in obtaining shoes with 
“Rock Oak” soles. We will co- 
operate with you and your dealer. 
There are a lot of good shoes 
that have ‘Rock Oak’’ soles. We 
would like to make it easier for 
you to buy them. 
Fill out and mail the coupon be- 
low and we will see what can be 
done. Also we will send you, 
free of cost, a miniature sample 
of “Rock Oak” sole leather that 
will prove the quality. 
Any of our branch offices will 
co-operate with wearer, retailer 
or manufacturer, 
“FOUNDED ON 
INTEGRITY” 
THE AMERICAN OAK LEATHER CO. 
CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


LOUISVILLE 
The American Oak Leather Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I would like to buy a pair of shoes with 
“Rock Oak”’ Soles. Kindly send me minia- 
@ ture sample for inspection. 


[ have been wearing __ 
shoes heretofore. 


Name 


Address____ See a = 
My shoe dealer’s name is 


**Nothing Takes the Place of Leather” 


Send for our 
Head Barber's booklet 


After you have used Brown & 
Sharpe clippers you’ll wonder 
how you ever tried to raise a 
family without them. 


BROWN & SHARPE Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R.1.,U.S.A. 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 


Please send me a free copy of your new booklet, 
How to Use Clippers.” 


Name. 


Address 


City. State. 


S. E. P, 6-7-24 
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FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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(Continued from Page 218) 
and Salome, her daughter, to Jerusalem, 
where Pilate, who had come up from Cexsarea 


| for the Feast of the Passover, was occupy- 


ing the palace of Herod the Great. He 
describes how annoyed Antipas is at finding 
the palace in which he was brought up as 
a boy commandeered by the Romans and 
how it has resulted in a certain coldness 
between himself and the tetrarch, whom he 
had just been visiting on the friendliest 
terms. Here he finds to his surprise that 
his cousin Procula is already, without as 
yet having seen Christ, more than half a 
convert to his teachings, fully believing 
that he is the long-foretold Messias of the 
Jews. He also related how Pilate is very 
unpopular with all classes, but particularly 
the Pharisees, and how they are always 
plotting his removal by trying to lead him 
into acts giving the impression that he is 
disloyal to the emperor. 

““Then comes a description of Christ’s 
entry into Jerusalem, his cleansing of the 
temple, and of his accusation by the officers 
of the Sanhedrin of treason to Cesar, as a 
result of which he is placed under arrest 
and brought before Pilate. 

“*Next follows an account of how Silenus 
is sent secretly to Christ with an offer of 
freedom if he would cure Pilate of disease, 
which is refused, and of the trial of Christ, 
with its background of political plot and 
counterplot. Pilate, fearful that unless he 
accedes to the demand of the Sanhedrin 
and turns Christ over to them he will be 
accused of treason to Rome, recalls the 
presence of Herod in the city and accord- 
ingly seeks to escape responsibility for 
either the release or the delivery of the 
prisoner to the Jews by sending Silenus to 
Herod with the suggestion that, as Christ is 
a Galilean, he comes within the latter’s 
jurisdiction. But the tetrarch is too wily to 
be caught and sends the prisoner back to 
Pilate at the pretorium, inwardly pleased 
at the dilemma in which the Roman proc- 
urator finds himself. 

““Silenus describes how Pilate, realizing 
that he cannot evade his duty, becomes 
greatly disturbed, and representing that he 


| will take the case under advisement sends 


Silenus to Christ to interrogate him as 
to his actual doctrines and to determine 
whether they are treasonable. Procula, 
unknown to her husband, insists on going 
with him. They find Christ in a dungeon 
of the Sanhedrin and have a lengthy con- 
versation with him. They also seek him 
out later and continue the discussion of 
various phases of his doctrines, more par- 
ticularly with respect to the ultimate deter- 
mination of contested issues. 

““T cannot say that these alleged inter- 
pretations of Christ’s philosophy, even if 
genuine, add anything to the German theory 
of culture so often elucidated by Your 
Royal and Gracious Majesty to Von Bern- 
hardi, Von Tirpitz and myself. In fact it 
may so easily cause a natural confusion and 
misunderstanding as to our biological point 
of view that it perhaps would better be 
suppressed in the higher interests of the 
state. I am in grave doubt as to what 
course to pursue, as any suspicion of our 
discovery on the part of the public would 
doubtless result in the demand for a com- 
plete disclosure, the refusal of which might 
arouse unfavorable inference. 

““Would that Your Gracious Majesty 
were here to direct my thoughts into har- 
mony with the purposes of Almighty God! 
I am writing this letter in the unlikely hope 
that I may be able to transmit it to Bukara 
by some passing caravan. 

““To my great satisfaction, I learned 
from your telegram that there had been an 
improvement in the health of Her Majesty. 
May God help further. 

““With the deepest respect, unlimited 
fidelity and gratitude, I am, All-Highest, 
Your Imperial and Royal Majesty’s most 
humble servant, 

“*MAx HARNACH-HULSEN.’”’ 


“Mashallah!”’ shouted Ismail 
“Where is this papyrus?” 

He started to ‘look into the casket, but 
Calthrop restrained him by a touch upon 
the shoulder. 

“A moment, excellency, if you please! 
Let us take one thing at a time. There is 
still one other paper—an unfinished letter 
from Trent to his mother. That letter I will 
read to you myself: 


Bey. 


““* PYRAMID WILLIAM II. 
“*Jan. 29, 1914. 
““Dearest mother: At last I can tell you 
the marvelous news! We’ve found Kurafra! 
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Do you realize what that means? You 
can’t blame me for being excited. Who 
wouldn’t be? But Kurafra is nothing to 
what we found there! Our caravan had a 
terrible time crossing the dunes, and we 
were nearly all in when we found the pyra- 
mid that marks the site. Of course we hoth 
went nearly crazy. I’m sure Harnach- 
Hulsen would have got drunk if there had 
been anything to get drunk on but laghbi. 
As it was, he made a long speech and toasted 
the Kaiser in lukewarm coffee. Then he 
had a sort of dedication ceremony and 
baptized the pyramid: “I name thee 
Wilhelm der Zweite.” It was funny as any- 
thing, although he took it dead seriously. 

““T didn’t grudge it to him, for I found 
the Lost Gospel! H-H didn’t! He may 
claim to, but he didn’t! I got climbing 
around inside the peak of old Wilhelm 
Secundus, and there it was, in a box, where 
it had lain for nineteen hundred years! You 
see, Marcus Claudius Silenus, who wrote 
it to send to the Emperor Tiberius, evi- 
dently hadn’t time to finish it at Jerusalem 
and so he took it along with him when he 
started off to hunt for Kurafra in 31 A. D. 
H-H says that what undoubtedly happened 
was that Silenus was murdered by robbers 
who hid their booty in the pyramid and 
forgot to come back for it, or were killed or 
something. 

““Anyhow, we’ve got it! And it’s the 
greatest find since the Sinaitic parchment, 
the Codex Aleph as they call it, and infi- 
nitely more important. For it is an actual 
Fifth Gospel, in which the writer has 
written down with the greatest care the 
exact words of Christ about a lot of things 
that have always been the subject of argu- 
ment. For example, regarding the indi- 
vidual ownership of property. But, far 
more important, his ideas about war! This 
wonderful old papyrus is going to change 
everything. The language is so simple, yet 
so beautiful and convincing. Only to think 
that the fingers that wrote the letters that 
are lying now before me had just touched 
those of Jesus! I can’t sleep. I can hardly 
eat. With this direct revelation and in- 
junction from Christ’s own lips, there can 
never be any such thing as war again! 

““Harnach-Hulsen does not seem very 
well. I am afraid the heat has done him up. 
He has been acting very queer and grouchy 
for a couple of days. He ——’” 


“Why did he not finish the letter?” asked 
Zeeka. 

“That you must judge for yourself.” 
Calthrop placed the letter with the others 
and poured himself a glass of brandy and 
soda. 

“Now to go back a little, let me resume 
my narrative. I’ve told you how I fell with 
the casket in my arms and hit my head and 
probably passed out for a while; and how 
I finally came to, grubbed around for the 
box and opened it. Finding the sword, of 
course, gave me a stupendous kick; but 
naturally it was nothing to the thrill I got 
out of the letters. I’d give a lot to be able 
to paint the thing for you exactly as it was.” 

He hesitated, put down his glass and 
fumbled for his words. 

“You see, a very queer sort of thing hap- 
pened. I’m the last person in the world for 
that kind of an experience. The wind was 
raising Cain all around and through the 
pyramid and the flame of my shamadan 
kept flickering—what’s the word they 
use?—‘guttering,’ I guess—and made 
weird shadows all over the place and gave 
me a feeling that I was not alone in there. 
I could feel—presences—emanations or 
something. And as I read the letters—it’s 
hard for me to explain—I can only describe 
it by saying that I lost my time sense; or 
rather, as it were, I saw time as a whole— 
going both ways at once. I—well, I seemed 
to be detached from the whole business. It 
was as if everything had telescoped —re- 
versed itself or something—and turned in- 
side out. It was quite weird, I can tell you.” 

He shut his eyes and passed his hand 
across his forehead. 

“Of course the bang on my head had 
something to do with it, no doubt—ex- 
haustion and all that—but I found myself 
looking very intently at the flame of the 
shamadan. I suppose there is such a thing 
as autohypnosis. Anyhow, at first it 
seemed to be just a blur of radiance. The 
air was full of flying sand and the flame 
danced and wavered and tore at the wick — 
and right there It—whatever It was— 
happened.” 

He pulled one of the candles in front of 
him. Through the window a broad, glitter- 
ing moon path lay like a silver drugget 
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across the Nile. Calthrop pointed into the 
flame. 

“As I looked,” he said slowly, ‘the blur 
focused—if you get what I mean—and ev- 
erything became very clear—and distinct— 
and still—and small. I seemed to be inside 
the flame, looking out, and at the same time 
to be outside looking in, and seeing myself 
in there looking out, as if the whole thing 
were going on at the wrong end of a spy 
glass and I had gone through. I know it 
sounds quite mad.” 

He laughed nervously. 

“Anyhow, it was all more like feeling than 
seeing; a visual awareness, if there is such 
a thing, that I was sitting there inside that 
blooming pyramid in the middle of a sand- 
storm fishing inside the box by the light of 
the shamadan. And I felt sure—you’ll 
probably think me an utter idiot—that 
there was something in there near me that 
I can’t possibly describe. The flame burned 
up bright again until the inside of the pyra- 
mid was bright as day and I could see right 
through it as if it had been made of glass. 
And out of the middle of the light a great 
thing like a gigantic seesaw ran up through 
the pyramid into the sky—into eternity. 
It said ‘Don’t touch it!’ Then I knew that 
It was myself and that the seesaw was 
Time. I found that I was sliding along it, 
faster and faster, until I was shooting out 
into space with the velocity of light. As I 
flew I saw everything that ever happened. 
You’ve seen those moving pictures that 
illustrate Einstein’s theory, showing a hu- 
man being shot into space at such a rate 
of speed that he goes flying back through 
the centuries, overtaking and passing the 
former years? Well, it was like that, you 
know. I saw everything that ever hap- 
pened—only backwards. 

“T saw the desert floor sinking lower and 
lower and the pylons of the temple lifting 
higher and higher, until temple and pyra- 
mid both stood free and clear of the sand 
and joined by a long avenue of sphinxes. 
I saw caravans of camels and Bedouins on 
fast hajins—hawk-faced men with cruel 
mouths—coming and going. I saw the 
pyramid being built and the slaves drag- 
ging the stones into place up an inclined 
spiral plane that wound around it. The 
country was soft and green and covered 
with palm trees, and the air was sweet and 
laden with moisture. And then I came rush- 
ing down aslant time again and seeing it all 
forwards instead of backwards, the desert 
sand drifting in, the pylons and the pyra- 
mid sinking back, back, until I was looking 
into a fire surrounded by a circle of peering 
Arab faces, and then I saw that the fire was 
my own shamadan and the circle of faces 
was the same face repeated over and over 
again—the face of old Ibrahim, who was 
sitting cross-legged there behind me.” 

Calthrop laughed again—apologetically. 

“How he had found his way there across 
the dunes in that sand storm I can’t imag- 
ine, but there he was, and his presence gave 
me considerable relief. He said that he had 
stood outside for a long time and shouted 
to me, but the wind must have carried away 
his voice. I had begun to feel very chilly. 
Ibrahim went snooping back in the darkness 
and came back presently with a handful 
of brush and a few cakes of camel dung, 
with which we built a fire, and then I pulled 
out my brandy flask and mixed a couple of 
stiff drinks with the water from my zem- 
zemieh. He showed no reluctance about 
taking it. 

“Did you ever see an Arab partly 
boiled? It’s a very curious sight. I fancy 
we were both pretty well lit up. At all 
events, he told me the story of his life, and 
whenever he showed signs of weakening I’d 
give him another drink. Hewaseighty-two 
years old, he said, and had seen many, many 
things. I let him run on, and by and by he 
got down to what I was after. 

“Tt was, he said, in the thirteen-hundred- 
and-thirty-sixth year of the Hejireh that 
there came to their town of Bukara a red 
gentleman, a khawaja el hamri, named 
Harnach-Hulsen, and a white gentleman, a 
khaw4ja el abiad, named Trent. When, 
however, they learned that these gentlemen 
sought to find Kurafra the Forbidden City, 
which Allah had caused to disappear, they 
were afraid and refused to go with them; 
but eventually the strangers overcame their 
fears with gold, and they went. Then he, 
Mohammed Ali Ibrahim ben Rahim, from 
the knowledge handed down to him by his 
great-grandfather, who had it from his 
great-grandfather, led them here in five 
days’ journey, to their great joy. Now, 
there was at that time a well in this place 
which has since filled with sand. 
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“Accordingly they made their camp at 
the other end of the hatia beside the well, 
b it the two gentlemen pitched their tent 
outside the pyramid and Ibrahim remained 
with them to serve them. Each day they 
superintended the digging, and transcribed 
what was written upon the walls of the 
temple and made photograpus. At night 
they were busy inside their tent. When 
they found the chest inside the pyramid they 
were both very much excited and abandoned 
everything else in order to decipher the 
parchment. They sat about all day, and 
because of the heat in the tent they went 
inside the pyramid and worked there, com- 
ing out at evening and mealtimes. 

“Then one night they had a violent row. 
Ibrahim did not know what it was about, but 
he felt sure it had something to do with the 
papyrus. It was a still, moonlit night and 
the Arabs could hear the red gentleman 
shouting inside the tent at the other end of 
the hatia. They, of course, did not know 
what he was saying; but they could make 
out references to the Prophet Christ and 
the phrase ‘mahr ve khareb,’ signifying 
‘annihilation.’ The voices rose higher and 
higher, until the Arabs became very much 
terrified, and at length the two gentlemen 
came out of the tent. The khaw4ja el 
abiad had the box in his arms and the 
khawAja el hamri was trying to take it away 
from him. The struggle became so violent 
that the entire contents, including the 
sword, fell out upon the sand. The white 
gentleman grabbed the papyrus, thrust it 
behind his back and began pleading with 
the red gentleman. But the latter seemed 
to have gone mad, for he picked up the 
sword and drove it through the white gen- 
tleman’s breast. Then he wrenched the 
papyrus out of the hand of the dead man 
and threw it into the middle of the fire.” 

Calthrop’s lips quivered as he reached 
into the box and removed a blackened stick 
to which adhered a charred irregular strip 
of parchment about two inches wide. 

“*Ad. Tiberium Czsarem Imperatorem 
Capreae,’”’ spelled out Ismail Bey. ‘‘‘ Mag- 
istro Meo Salutem *  Mashallah! It 
is a part of the letter to Tiberius!” 

“The Lost Gospel!” whispered Calthrop. 
“All that is left of what might have changed 
the destiny of the world!’”’ And he burst 
into tears. 

There was a prolonged silence. The prin- 
cess laid her hand gently on Calthrop’s arm. 
Her own eyes were wet. 

“Do not ery,” she said. 
ery!” 

“T’m sorry,” he answered. “I’m a bit 
strung up.” He ground his handkerchief 
into hiseyes. ‘“‘ Well, after Harnach-Hulsen 
had burned up the papyrus he went back 
into the tent, and Ibrahim and the other 
Arabs ran away. When they came back in 
the morning Trent was dead and Harnach- 
Hulsen was still in the tent.” 

He stopped and took a sip of water. 

“And what became of the German?” 
asked Ismail Bey. 

“That is highly significant,’ said Cal- 
throp. ‘When the Arabs realized what had 
happened they were so fearful lest they 
should be accused of the murder that they 
killed Harnach-Hulsen and buried the two 
of them in the same grave.” 

Again he paused. 

“So the world will never know ——” be- 
gan his sister as she stared at the fragment 
of burnt papyrus. Somehow the past 
seemed very close to all of them—the past 
which is part of the present, and of the 
future. From the neighboring dahabeah 
floated laughter, the tinkle of silver upon 
glass, the wheeze of the phonograph playing 
The Barnyard Blues, while a myriad frogs 
shrilled in the shadoofs—lineal descendants 
of the same batrachians that had sung to 
sleep the infant Moses and acclaimed his 
finding by the daughter of the Pharaoh. A 
great star hung like a sconce of liquid fire 
over the Temple of Karnak—just such a 
star as had guided the Magi to the manger 
of Bethlehem, where lay the infant Christ. 

“There isn’t much more to tell,” said 
Calthrop at length. ‘Ibrahim said the rest 
of the Arabs had never returned to Bukara 
and that he himself had lived in Siwa for 
five years before going back to his family. 
His story had pretty well knocked me out. 
Thewind was shrieking outside the pyramid, 
the fire was almost dead, and it was getting 
terribly cold in there. I wouldn’t have 
eared if Eblis himself had been waiting for 
me out there in the hatia. I threw the 
things into the casket, bundled up the rest 
of my stuff and told Ibrahim that I was 
going back to the caravan no matter what. 
He protested at first; but finally he gave 
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in, and we went out and found the camels 
huddled against one another, half buried in 
sand. The wind nearly tore me off my 
beast’s back, and whirled my blanket and 
raincoat in flapping circles above my head. 
The air was a thick sheet of stinging, biting 
dust and grit that cut like glass. The 
screaming gusts seemed to tear my eyes 
from their sockets. All sense of direction 
was blotted out, like the sky. One could 
only feel. 

“T don’t know how we ever made the 
caravan or how we managed to stick it out 
when we did. But eventually the wind died 
down, and by dawn the sky was clear and 
the air still. By nine o’clock the heat had 
become suffocating. We were seven days 
from Bukara, and without water our 
chances of getting back there were small. 
While the Arabs were packing the camels I 
climbed up to the top of the gherd from 
which I had spied the pyramid the night 
before. What I’m going to tell you isn’t 
the least queer part of it all either. There 
wasn’t a sign of either temple or pyramid 
left! During the night the sand had com- 
pletely covered both. The desert had 
finished its job!” 

He lit a cigarette at one of the candles. 

“Bagley’s told you the rest, of course— 
how they spotted us with a flyer and the 
Camel Corps Patrol picked us up about 
ninety kilos out of Bukara. You can bet I 
was glad tosee them! I had to abandon my 
caravan but they gave me a fresh hajin 
and Well, here I am!” 

He began gathering up the papers. Is- 
mail Bey watched him, frowning. ‘An effi- 
cient person—from his own viewpoint—this 
Harnach-Hulsen,” he mused. “But the 
world would never have accepted it.” 
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“Very efficient; very learned,” agreed 
Professor Troy. “And if you will believe it, 
as a young man, very sentimental.’ 

“Didn’t he write a book on Civilization 
and Decay?” inquired Rhoda Calthrop. 

“Yes; and in it he gave warning of the 
danger to civilization of the rising tide of 
barbarism. The Kaiser gave him the Black 
Eagle for it,’”’ said Troy. 

“How beautiful the sword is!” exclaimed 
the Princess Zeeka. “How the hilt spar- 
kles! I know many of the stones. We have 
them in Russia, set in our icons. There is 
beryl and topaz and turquoise and lapis 
lazuli. Even a sword can be very beautiful.” 

Ismail Bey, holding it under the candles, 
drew the blade part way from the jeweled 
scabbard. The princess examined it eagerly. 

“How bright it is, in spite of its great 
age!”’ she said. ‘Is it not strange for such 
an old sword to be so bright?” 

The Egyptian turned it slowly. The 
silken shades of the candles tinged the blade 
a dull red. 

“What is that thin black line under the 
hilt?” asked the princess. 

Ismail Bey glanced at her through his 
eyebrows. 

“That, dear lady,”’ he answered rever- 
ently, “is the blood of a very gallant 
gentleman.” 

For several minutes there was no sound 
save the chirping of the frogs and the melan- 
choly challenge, ‘‘Allahu akbar! La ilahah! 
Al-lah! Al-lah!”’ 

Then a footstep clattered in the passage, 
and Hawkins, the wireless operator, immac- 
ulate in white duck, entered, cap in hand. 

“Beg pardon,” he said, ‘‘but Jerusalem 
is broadcasting, and—the French have just 
entered the Ruhr!” 
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The Policeman, a Heavy:Faced Man of Middle Age, Studied His Questioner for a Second or Two. “‘The Coroner’s Jury is About to Inspect the 
Scene of the Recent Tragedy,’’ He Said Importantly 


HE bareheaded individual in gray flannels, gray 
woolen sweater and travel-stained gym shoes, 
who, in the company of a small silver-gray 
donkey of extremely gentle and sedate appear- 
nce and a very brisk three-legged semi-terrier, had ; 
ieamped for the night in the old sun-baked gravel pit which they were now preparing 
) leave, cast one swift comprehensive glance around the site of the camp and addressed 
is companions. 

“All is well, my littles,” he airily observed, rolling a cigarette as he spoke. “We have 
ft behind us neither orange peel nor broken beer bottles, and there are no greasy paper 
ags, bits of old newspaper, crusts of bread, ham bones, pieces of fat or apple cores to 
ender uninviting this very attractive and homy little gravel pit. That is as it should be.”’ 

He moved to the gray donkey and put a few finishing touches to the arrangement 
nd fastenings of the pack she carried, comprising a very small tent, some jointed bamboo 
oles and cords, a few light aluminum utensils, a roll of blankets with clothing inside, 

fishing rod and various light sundries likely to be required by a gentleman on a 


By Bertram Jltkey 
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sleeping-out tour. Then he stepped back and surveyed 
his handiwork with an air of modest pride. 

“Freely I confess it, my braves, that I can pack a 
donkey efficiently and neatly. Yes; everything in its 
place, and with the weight—such as it is, Patience, my 
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dear—evenly distributed about your upper anatomy. Evenly and so securely that 
there is nothing at all to prevent you from gamboling or frisking like the young lambs 
of the downland.” 


He waved an airy hand. 
“Indeed, if you wish to have a little gambol or a small frisk, donkey, help yourself. 


For by the favor of the gods there is no hurry. And Plutus would love it’’—he glanced 
around in search of the semi-terrier—‘“‘if it should prove that he has not really buried 
himself alive, but only looks as if he has.” 


He crossed to a hole in a soft sandy place in the bank from which protruded the 


minute and extraordinarily abbreviated tail of the semi-terrier. 


“Wag it, Plutus, if you are still conscious!”’ he called. Plutus wagged it. 
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“Ah, he is not yet suffocated, nor has he captured the 
rabbit which used to live here but moved a month ago,” 
said the hatless gentleman whimsically. 

“‘And since you do not appear to desire to caracole or 
gambol at all on this beautiful morning, Patience, I suggest 
that we make a start.” 

He led the way to the exit from the gravel pit, the small 
gray donkey trotting close behind him. At the roadside he 
paused, considering his route. 

“Southward, I think, Patience, for I have an instinct 
that to the south lies adventure, and adventure is what we 
seek. Ten days now have we wandered the byways, but 
nothing has occurred. We have encountered no ladies in 
distress, nor have we found villains engaged in villainy, con- 
spirators occupied with conspiracy, plotters plotting -or 
planners planning. The world grows good and the country- 
side even more tranquil and peaceable, Patience mine.” 

He was talking as much to himself as to his donkey. 

“Not thus was it wont to be in the early days of our wan- 
derings. Then, turn where we would in our everlasting study 
of humanity, we found ever good work to our hand and 
hoof. _Now”—he pretended to sigh deeply—‘‘one is 
tempted to believe that all neighbors live in loving kindness 
side by side; that people no longer quarrel, schemers no 
longer scheme, criminals no longer crim—so to speak. 
Still, let us go south toward our happy hunting ground 
of old time; to the New Forest and the sea beyond the 
forest. Yes, the south.” 

Thus airily prattling, the gentleman in the gray jersey 
headed, at an extremely leisurely gait, along the lane lead- 
ing south, one hand resting affectionately on his donkey’s 
neck, 

Those with whom he had come into sufficiently close con- 
tact during the past few days to render an exchange of 
names necessary had learned that this friendly-eyed, easy- 
mannered, youthful-looking person, whose speech seemed 
ever to be a curious blend of whimsical jest, mild paradox 
and kindly intent, was named Prosper Fair, and that he was 
spending a few of the sunny summer weeks wandering about 


‘A Girl Was Sitting on Those Steps, Gazing Dreamily Before Her. 


on tour. To those who invited more detailed explana- 
tions—ambitious young village policemen, for example— 
Mr. Fair would freely explain more fully: 

“You are astonished that I, an able-bodied man, should 
care to drift thus as it were aimlessly through a holiday in a 
land so full of special holiday attractions at excursion 
prices as Merrie England; and I confess to you, friend, that 
there are times when I, too, am intensely astonished at that. 
Yet it is so. I suspect that I have a spot of gypsy blood. 
It may be so, though no investigation of my ancestry that 
I have yet made has revealed any slim, black-eyed, olive- 
complexioned beauty fresh from the tents of Romany 
marrying into ours—quite frequently a most respectable 
family. 

“Concerning, friend, the sleeping: out. Observe that it 
is certain that one must sleep in or out. There is nowhere 
else to sleep. For the present I am making it out, with 
these, my ass and my remainder of a terrier. You explain 
that in the conduct of your duties it is necessary to inquire 
if I have visible means of support. I confess, friend, that 
I have these—several of them.” 

He would then produce a roll of notes almost big enough 
to choke a buffalo. But by this time the inquirer would 
have satisfied himself that this Prosper Fair person was not 
the kind of quarry at which one could profitably pounce. 
For all his easy manner and extremely unassuming raiment, 
there was a vague and elusive suggestion that here was a 
man with whom, upon the whole, it would not be really 
wise to take liberties. 

The enterprising policeman would usually become aware 
of an inner voice advising him against precipitate action, 
and another glance at the cool, level, perfectly friendly eyes 
of Mr. Fair would corroborate that inner voice. He would 
advocate that Mr. Fair move on and proceed to set him an 
example of how that was done. 

Save to the thick-witted, Prosper Fair was very ob- 
viously a young man of good breeding, serene and equable 
temperament, whimsical nature; compassionate, charitable, 
sympathetic and courageous withal; trusted by his small 
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donkey, which was not such an ass as she looked, and qu 
obviously adored by his triple-limbed terrier, terrifyin 
named Plutus. 

Many a time had these wandered far afield in compa) 
and various were the adventures which had befallen the 
But this present tour had been in the nature of a failure 
far as adventures were concerned. All had been peace 
in all places and at all times, and though the tour had he 
joyous, it had also been without thrills, save for the th: 
which mealtime brings to the outdoor wanderer. 

““A quiet tour, Patience mine,”’ mused Prosper aloud 
they passed at an extremely leisurely pace down the lai 
“but deep down within me, donkey, I feel stirring an. 
stinct, a premonition of adventure. I have had many p 
monitions in my life, Patience—most of them wrong—} 
never one quite so intense or convincing as this of whic! 
am now conscious.” 

He glanced round. 

“Plutus appears to have left himself behind, rapt a 
absorbed in his frenzied and murderous-minded search ; 
last month’s rabbit. Let us give him a small shock, He 
overprone. to leave himself behind, I believe.” 

He and his donkey stepped off the road behind a hy 
oak trunk and waited. 

A few seconds later the three-legged one dashed wil: 
into view, an expression of overwhelming anxiety on | 
earth-stained countenance. Just before he reached + 
tree concealing his partners he checked himself violent 
skidding a little, and stared back. Then turned again a 
seemed to listen. He looked both worried and alarmed, a 
whined anxiously once or twice. Then suddenly he thr 
up his head and shouted for help. It sounded like a d 
barking, but anyone with vision could see that really t 
bold Plutus was calling, with marked uneasiness, for | 
companions: 

“Hey, Prosper—Patience! Where are you? Cai 
you wait a minute for a chap? Where are you, darn yo 
Hey, Prosper ——”’ 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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“‘Chet’s Got Work to Do Tomorrow. He Can’t Set Talking All Night,’’ She Retorted. 


HET McAUSLAND’S hour of rising was not that of 

the farmer of tradition. He did not get up before 

dawn, nor even at dawn. His eighty-acre farm on the 
houlder of the ridge above Fraternity was sufficient to 
upply his simple needs without putting too heavy a strain 
ipon his time or hisstrength. The lower end of the pasture 
vas well grown with oak and beech and rock maple, furnish- 
ng him more firewood than he could use. His meadow- 
ands, though it was years since they had been seeded 
lown, cut a plentiful supply of hay. His small patch of 
arden stuff supplied his table with fresh vegetables and 
tis stock with squash and beets and turnips as a variation 
ff their hay diet. His ancient orchard produced enough 
ipples year by year to fetch a moderate amount of cash 
noney; and when it was necessary to do so he augmented 
his sum by selling a cow and calf. His needs were few; he 
iad time for fishing or for gunning, according to the season; 
ae combined a reasonable thrift with a definite enjoyment 
af the routine of living; he was never in want, nor ever 
surfeited;° and a wise man might have envied him. 
So, as has been said, he rose at his ease, at a reasonable 
jour; and he lit the fire in the kitchen stove and then 
attended to the barn chores while Mrs. McAusland pre- 
sared their breakfast. He was usually busy about the barn 
‘or the better part of an hour. There were chickens to be 
ed; there were three or four cows to be milked and turned 
Sut to pasture; the tie-up had to be cleaned; and finally it 
Was necessary to get the old horse to his feet in his stall, 
pull down some hay for the creature and make him com- 
fortable for the day. 

This horse—like most very old horses, his name was 
Charlie—was an animal of some individuality. Chet had 
bought him thirty-two years before. He was at that time 
known to be a two-year-old; his tale of years had therefore 
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reached the impressive total of thirty-four.. Chet was quite 
definitely proud of Charlie; the horse’s age alone gave him 
a certain eminence. He was a sagacious creature, of a red- 
dish chestnut color, not seriously sway-backed, rather 
under the ordinary stature of farm horses, and with a mild 
and twinkling eye. In spite of this amiable glance, he had 
a habit of taking a nip with his few remaining and sadly 
yellow teeth at any member left incautiously near his 
manger. Chet attributed the beast’s extreme age to the 
fact that he had never run at large in a pasture. 

“T’ve seen a many a horse ruin itself, cavorting around 
and rolling and jumping fences,” he was accustomed to 
explain. ‘So I’ve always kept old Charlie stalled. That 
way he’s always ready and willing when there’s any work 
for him to do. As good a working horse as I ever see.” 

Asa matter of fact, the reason why old Charlie was never 
pastured was that the pasture fence was a mere sham, a 
struggling strand of barbed wire along the top of a crum- 
bling wall. It sufficed to delude Chet’s unambitious milch 
cattle into thinking they were prisoners; but Charlie had 
a roving spirit and it would never have restrained him. 
Rather than repair the fence, Chet kept Charlie in his stall, 
and the horse throve on the confinement. 

If it is true of a horse, as it is said to be of a man, that he 
is as old as he feels, then Charlie was still a colt. His man- 
ners, on the rare occasions when he was harnessed to a 
buggy, were not of the best. He was decidedly skittish and 
uncertain; liked to run at a stiff-legged and painful gait; 
would shy at the least pretext; and was, or pretended to 
be, helplessly afraid of the humblest automobile. To see 
Charlie bolt when an automobile confronted him was a 
spectacle sufficiently astonishing. 

The creature had one other habit which might have been 
called a vice; or say, rather, that he suffered one particular 
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“‘He’s Coming to Bed Right Now’”’ 


misfortune so frequently that it assumed the aspect of a 
habit. Charlie was forever getting cast in his stall. 

The first occasion on which this happened came in 
Charlie’s twenty-first year. Chet came out of the house to 
the barn one morning, to find the horse lying on his back, 
legs in the air like those of a penitent puppy, head languish- 
ingly on one side, weight resting against the side of the 
stall, apparently helpless and dumb with weariness. Chet 
was concerned; the horse seemed so apathetic he feared 
that it was sick. He got a crowbar from the shed and in- 
serted it between the creature’s hindquarters and the wall 
of the stall and pried the horse away; he did a similar 
service at the other end of the animal’s body, and finally 
helped Charlie to his feet. Charlie rose with a scramble 
of hoofs, shook himself, bit Chet on the arm and fell to 
work on the scraps of hay remaining in the manger. 

Chet, reporting the incident to Mrs. McAusland, said, 
“Thought he was gone for a while. He acted kind of doped 
like. Well, Charlie’s getting old. I’ll have to put him away 
one of these days.” 

And his eyes wearied with wistful sorrow, for Chet loved 
all the live things in his charge, and put off as long as possi- 
ble discharging them from this existence to another one. 

But Charlie, who had been old and near the end of his 
string ten years ago, was no worse, nor any better now. 
The only change perceptible was that after that first expe- 
rience he became cast more and more frequently. He never 
created a disturbance, never awoke Chet in the night by 
his struggles to regain his feet. But Chet, coming to the 
barn in the morning, would find Charlie on his back, feet all 
in the air, forefeet together and hanging limply like a 
puppy’s, hind legs sagging apart, long neck outstretched 
along the floor of the stall and head lolling on one side. 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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Snapped From a Rum:Runner Chaser 


HEN the Kighteenth Amendment 

\ \ to the Constitution of the United 

States was passed by Congress, 
it was realized by the country at large 
that there would be many bitter and vio- 
lent opponents to this newborn legislation, 
many and continuous violations, and that 
its enforcement not only would be a great 
expense to the Government but would re- 
quire constant vigilance, drastic measures 
and almost herculean efforts toaccomplish. 

This realization, however, was generally 
confined to the activities of our own coun- 
trymen—in other words, to the individuals 
directly affected—and did not take into 
consideration the attitude of the citizens 
of our foreign neighbors, the effect it would 
have on the revenues of those countries, 
derived from the exportation of liquor to 
the United States, which had heretofore 
been such a reliable source of profit; nor 
did it contemplate the action the foreign 
individual would take to continue and per- 
petuate this highly lucrative trade, espe- 
cially when the prices were doubled, trebled and even 
quadrupled, with no diminution in the demand from our 
thirsty Americans whose parched throats refused to accept 
the mandate of Congress. 

Since we have prohibited liquor from being brought on 
our premises, our foreign neighbors in America and in 
Europe are permitting their vessels to bring it to the very 
thresholds of our territorial waters. England, France, 
Spain, Italy, Canada and other friendly nations, whose 
flags are flying from the mastheads of those vessels at an- 
chor off our coast from Maine to Texas, though they do 
not officially or legally authorize their ships to bring liquor 
to the shores of our modern Sahara suffer them to do so. 
It is an undeniable fact that there is a rum fleet, more or 
less permanently located in plain view from our beaches, 
disposing of its cargoes at sea—cargoes which are con- 
signed to specific ports. In some cases this is being 
done with the knowledge of and without interference from 
home governments. 


Evading the Law 


4b THOSE of you who are skeptical in regard to this, 
arguing that our late Allies would not perpetrate such a 
wrong on a friendly nation, let me familiarize you with the 
details. 

In the first place all merchant vessels carrying merchan- 
dise from port to port of civilized countries must comply 
with certain customs laws which are international. Among 
those provisions are the requirements relating to enter- 
ing and clearing vessels upon arrival at and departure 
from ports. 

When a vessel is bound from a port her master must first 
obtain a clearance, submitting a manifest of the cargo, 


The French Auxiliary Schooner Gerbe: 
viller, Lying To Off the Territorial Limit 


showing to whom consigned 
and the port at which it is 
to be unladen. 

Upon arrival at the ves- 
sel’s port of destination the 
master must enter his ves- 
sel at the customhouse and 
discharge his cargo. Before 
departing the master must 
again obtain clearance for 
his vessel, submitting a new 
manifest of any cargo re- 
ceived on board or, if having 
no cargo, stating that the 
vessel is returning in ballast. 

This procedure is obliga- 
tory, and any master who 
fails thus to comply with the 
customs laws is subject to 
heavy fines or other pen- 
alties. 

The first time I viewed 
the rum fleet off the coast 


of Long Island the questions’ 
immediately germinated: 
How is it possible for these 
vessels thus to evade their 
own laws?. How can the 
masters account to the cus- 
toms officers at their ports 
of destination, when they 
make entry, for the cargo 
shown on their manifests 
and which is not on board, 
it having been sold at sea? 

I did not know the truth 
then or even suspect it. 
This is how it is done, my 
informant being the master 
of one of the vessels of the 
rum fleet: The master of a 
foreign vessel, having on 
board a cargo of liquor and 
wishing to join the rum 
fleet, say, off Long Island, 
New York, will clear for one of the colonies after submitting 
the manifest and making proper clearance at her port of 
departure. When proceeding to sea the vessel’s course is 
not shaped for her port of destination, but for Long Island, 
where, upon arrival, the anchor is dropped and she is pre- 
pared to remain until she has disposed of her cargo to the 
rum runners, consisting of small craft of every descrip- 
tion—even hydroplanes. 

So far as the master is concerned, his voyage and that of 
his vessel is ended, and she is as far from her port as she 
will get on this cruise; the vessel will not go to the port to 
which her cargo is consigned. 
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In the meantime, having been kept informed in regar; "I 
the vessel’s sailing date, the owner or agent located at e 
port of destination will presently receive the ship’s paps. 
by mail. 

Armed with the papers, he will appear at the custo 
house, many hundreds of miles distant from where j3 
vessel is then located, and, producing the documents, y] 
inform the customs official that he is there to enter i: 
vessel and to pay duty on her cargo. : ae 

While the business is being transacted the official m_ 
or may not casually ask where the vessel and her cargo a 
but if so it is merely by way of conversation and is y| 
official; he knows where she is, and he knows equally w 
that the owner or agent will not tell him. 


The Expenses and the Profits 


Ce of the stereotyped replies to this question is: “We 
sir, it was this way: The vessel ran into a stiff gale, 
her way over, and we had to dump her cargo overboar. 
but rather than have any delay I’ll just pay the duty ar 
let it go at that. At the same time I’d like to get a clea. 
ance for her return home in ballast.” | 
“Sure,” replies the obliging official, § 

the duty is paid and the clearance grante_ 

Apparently all is regular and the pr 

visions of the customs laws have bee 

complied with; but the ship’s agent, tl. 

customs official and his government a) 

perfectly well aware that the vessel and hi 

cargo are somewhere off the coast of th 

United States conducting a thriving bus 

ness, and that not a drop of her cargo wi. 

a ee ever enter the port to which it is consignec | 
— Thus the master is at liberty to dispos. 
Sk of his cargo on the high seas or atany othe 
place he may desire, so far as his govern) 
ment is concerned. | 
Moreover, the cargo will be disposed o 
at a profit netting the owners approxi 
mately one hundred per cent, or abou 
two hundred per cent a year, since th 
vessel can make at least two trips pe 
annum. Think what these figures mean 
Take the case of a small schooner car 
rying a crew of fifteen men, her onl; 
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expense being the upkeep of the vessel and the pay and 
subsistence of the crew. She takes on board, say, a cargo 
of five thousand cases of liquor for which is paid ten dol- 
lars a case, or a total of fifty thousand dollars, which is a 
fair price. At the end of six months she returns home in 
ballast, she has disposed of her cargo of liquor at forty 
dollars a case, or for the neat little sum of two hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Allowing the vessel the excessive sum of fifty thousand 
dollars for the charter, upkeep of her equipment and for 
the pay and the subsistence of her complement, the owners 
net a profit of one hundred per cent, or one hundred 


‘h venture | is not hazardous, the demand is at fever 
4 ‘haven the profits are sure, provided the sales are con- 

‘ucted on a cash basis. Is it any wonder that recruits are 
dded daily to the rum fleet? 

We were at the customhouse making entry and clearance 
ef a vessel when I digressed to convince those who are 
jee that there is big money to be made out of this 

aged but recently rejuvenated profession, and that 
he truth of the old adage, ‘‘It is an ill wind which blows 
obody good,” still holds and might be modified to “It is 
n ill wind which blows everybody good and plenty” — 
neaning those who pay the bootlegger. 
| The simplified method of paying the duty on a cargo of 
iquor at the port of destination without the necessity of 
yroducing either the vessel or the cargo is beneficial not 
‘nly to the shipowners but also to the customs receipts; 
or since these ports are now clearing houses, so to speak, 
or all the liquor exported by sea to the United States, the 
-eturns have been multiplied and remultiplied, their good 
‘yiends of the Stars and Stripes being the benefactors who 
ure swelling the customs receipts when they pay the boot- 
eager, who pays the rum runner, who pays the master of 


One of the New Type of Coast-Guard Speed 
‘Boats Which are to be Used as Rum:Runner 
Chasers, on a Trial Trip 


ide rum vessel, who eventually must settle 
with the agent who has settled with the 
customs officials when the vessel was en- 
tered. 

" Subsequently the colonies must settle 
with the home government, and this is 
where the cycle is completed. 


International Law 


JTANY reproaches, criticisms, accusa- 
tions and worse have been hurled at 

the heads of those European countries who 
re our allies during the war, for not only 
their 1 refusal to prohibit their vessels from 
carrying liquor to the United States but, 
a is far more flagrant, the actual col- 
lusion which exists between them and their 
fleets in regard to the enforcement of the 
customs laws. Say what you will, their 
action in this respect is unethical, tosay the 
st, and it is a violation of international 
» for, quoting one of our best author- 
on this subject [Woolsey]: ‘No vessel pursuing its 
on the high sea can commit an offence by sailing within 
a No restriction would be 


with, unless for an important reason. 
found in the need of security and of freedom from dis- 
turbance of the dwellers of the coast . . . and in the 
possible injury to the revenue, if foreign vessels could take 
a position remote from a port, where by means of small 
craft they could send their goods to the coast or otherwise 
evade the laws.” 

‘There you are. It looks as if this provision of inter- 
national law might have been formulated to apply to the 
case of the rum fleet, doesn’t it? 

_ However, there is another side to the rum question, 
which has received but little consideration by most of us, 
aims an owner of several rum vessels, when we rail 
gainst those governments under whose flags the various 
sels of the rum fleet are operating; and certainly it is 


A Snapshot of a British Vessel Anchored 
Outside Territorial Waters. 
Right—A Canadian Schooner 


only fair that this side should be given due weight before 
deciding the extent of the culpability of the offending 
nations. 

In all these foreign countriés, he maintains, whose vessels 
are engaged in the liquor traffic off our coast—particularly 
Great Britain, France, Spain, Italy—owing to the increas- 
ing demand, heretofore, of the citizens of the United States 
for the liquors and wines of these countries, the capital 
invested in the distilleries by the citizens of the latter 
accumulated to such proportions that, at the time the 
Volstead Bill became a law, such investments repre- 
sented a large percentage of the wealth of these nations. 
The sale and export of distilled spirits formed one of the 
principal and most dependable sources of their revenue. 
Furthermore, the Volstead Act affected not only capital in 
these countries but the farmer as well, since there was no 
longer the demand for that part of his harvest which was 
formerly used by the distillers. 

In other words, he declares, we bought vast quantities of 
liquors from these countries, thus creating a steady market 
for their wet goods, which grew to such an extent that 
much of their wealth became invested in the industry, and 
then at one fell swoop we closed our market and prohib- 
ited the importation of all beers, wines and distilled spirits. 

Suppose, for instance, he 
argues, that ourstorehouses 
were full to the eaves with 
tobacco, that our cigar fac- 
tories were running at full 
blast, and that the tobacco 
growers had planted their 
crops for the year, and then 
Europe had suddenly closed 
hermarketstotobacco. Can 
you imagine the howl of in- 
dignation which would have 
rent the air in the United 
States, emanating from 
those worthy citizens who 
had invested their all in 
tobacco? 

Moreover, he demands, 
with our bins, so to speak, 
full to overflowing with this 
very delectable plant, which 
had turned in a day from a 
source of wealth to an 


At the 


overcrop, with the Euro- 
pean public beckoning to 
us from across the Atlantic, 
isn’t there a bare possibility 
that there might have been 
a very good-sized tobacco 
fleet of American vessels # 
established off the Euro- é 
pean coast, many of the ves- 
sels of which would have 
been backed by some of our 
very citizens who are fore- 
most in their denunciation 
of those countries whose 
vessels are bringing liquor 
to our shores? 

As everyone knows, the 
general sentiment in Europe 
is antiprohibition and 
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therefore public sympathy is with the distillers, while all 
those who are financially interested are with them to aman, 
so that the national opposition, amounting to antag- 
onism, is such that no voluntary action tending to suppress 
or even curtail the activities of their liquor fleets can be 
expected. 

This is the opinion of an owner of several vessels now in 
the rum fleet lying off the coast of Long Island or New 
Jersey—a man of intelligence and education who has, 
naturally, given the matter much thought. 

One day he asked me, “‘ What do you government people 
think of the rum fleet?””—referring particularly to us of 
the prohibition forces who are so busily engaged in trying 
to suppress the liquor traffic from the sea. 

“Personally,” I replied cold-bloodedly, “I’d like to see 
every one of its vessels and their owners at the bottom of 
the sea!” I spoke with heat, for the duties incident to 
patrolling the rum fleet demand not only great activity 
on the part of our vessels but also sustained effort, which 
means that we are on duty almost constantly. 


The Ship Owner’s Defense 
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ELL,” he replied, as he regarded me somewhat quiz- 
zically, while his eyes twinkled, ‘‘I don’t know as 
I blame you fellows, for you are fighting an uphill fight 
and with very little equipment, but you’re not fighting us; 
you're fighting rum runners.” 

“True enough,” I answered; “‘but the rum runners are 
your offspring — you bred them—so you all belong to the 
same family.” 

“T get your view,” he responded; ‘and, in a way, 
you’re right; but then there is a lot of sentiment against 
us, just as though we were committing a crime; and 
they’re wrong—got the wrong perspective of it because 
they’re giving snap judgment on the subject. 

“Now, see here,’’ he continued earnestly, ‘‘not one of us 
is violating a single statute of our national laws. Our 
business code is governed absolutely by what our govern- 
ment classifies as right or wrong. Our government gives 
its citizens the right to sell liquor within its own territory. 
How can there be any question about its right to give its 
subjects authority to sell spirits on the high seas, which is 
no man’s land or all men’s land, whichever way you want 
it? And that’s just what: we are doing. 

“Of course I know,” he said gloomily, ‘‘where the rub 
comes in, and that is because we are too close in shore, but 
let me tell you something: Your prohibi- 
tionlawis ajoke. I’d beta good deal that 
if the votes were actually counted—thatis, 
the votes for and against prohibition—the 
wets would be greatly in themajority. IfI 
thought otherwise I wouldn’t be here, and 
there are a lot of these others” —pointing 
to the fleet—‘‘who wouldn’t. We can’t 
keep from laughing when we talk the sit- 
uation over; here your country is shout- 
ing prohibition from the housetops while 
your, citizens are making home-brew in 
their cellars. 

“Tf your people, as a whole, really 
wanted prohibition, I wouldn’t be in this 
business. As it is, they are going to get 
it some place; times are mighty hard in 
my country; there is an oversupply of 
liquor and I have a large family, so there 
you are. I don’t know of a better way to 
make a living than this legitimate business 
I am carrying on now. It is sanctioned 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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“‘Look Here, Honey, Don’t You Get Any Foolishness Into Your Head. I Never Look at Any Woman But You” 


and closed the door behind him. He liked this closing 

of the house door every evening, the shutting out of 
the world from Mary and himself. He had, too, a sense of 
increased importance. On the street he was only one of a 
mass of similar men, perhaps a trifle more’ humble, even 
a size or so smaller than most of them. But once inside his 
house he was by way of being a god. But a very young and 
gentle god. Even an apologetic god. 

“T’m afraid I’m late, honey,” he said at the kitchen door. 

“I only hope the chops aren’t spoiled.”’ 

“Tm not very hungry anyhow.”’ He drew himself up a 
little. “The chief took me to lunch today.” 

It had been a great event, this going out with the chief 
to luncheon. He could still see the eyes of the office on 
them—could almost hear the buzz that followed their 
departure. But Mary was unimpressed. 

“T should think he might!” she said. ‘‘The way you 
slave for him!” 

“Well, he’s a great man. Any way you look at it, he’s 
a great man,” said Pat loyally. 

He looked at her. She was not beautiful; her chin 
receded, and her throat was long and full—a nervous, 
sensitive throat. But her eyes were soft and limpid, and 
whenever she looked at Thomas Patrick they were full of 
pride and love. However, she was not looking at him now, 
and he caught a quiver of that telltale throat. 

“What have you got against him anyhow?” he 
inquired. 

It was the only subject on which they differed; and 
tonight, with the memory of that luncheon and its con- 
versation in his mind, it troubled him. He hated differing 
with anybody. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“He paid my doctor bill last summer.” 

“T know it. You’ve told me often enough.” 

“Then what is it? You don’t deny he’s a big man?” 

“Not with you around, I don’t!” 

She dished up the supper and he trotted after her into the 
little dining room. His faithful eyes were anxious. If he 
could only make Mary see the chief as he saw him all 
would be well; a big man, doing big things. Not that he 
didn’t Well, a man who worked like that had to play 
sometimes. The bigger the man, sometimes, the more 
violent the reactions. He didn’t quite understand the 
chief, that way, but then he wasn’t there to understand. 
He was only his secretary. 

He studied Mary as she ate. 

“There’s something in your mind about him,’ he 
persisted. 

“Well, look at his wife!” 

“What about her?” 

“She doesn’t look happy, does she?” 

“‘She’s sick,”’ said Thomas Patrick. ‘‘She’s been on the 
edge of nervous prostration for years.”’ 

“And what gives her that?”’ Mary demanded. 

Thomas Patrick put down his napkin. 
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“Tf you’re blaming him for that,” he said earnestly, 
“let me tell you something: If ever a man was good to his 
wife he is. Only the other day she wanted some silver fox, 
and she had it in twenty-four hours. And he’s got a stand- 
ing order at the florist’s for her. I’ve got her birthday and 
their wedding anniversary on the calendar, and all I’ve 
got to do ——” 

“You do it, don’t you?” : 

“He’s always sending her presents. I don’t do that, do 
I? He selects them and he pays for them. And what’s 
more, she hasn’t the sense to stick by him. She’s away 
half the time. If a woman wants to keep her husband she’s 
got to stick around.” 

“Oh, really?” said Mary. 

But it was impossible that he and Mary should quarrel. 
They loved each other too much. He had no more doubt 
of Mary’s love for him than of his for her. They were dif- 
ferent sorts of love of course. For instance, he was never 
jealous of Mary, but she was frequently jealous of him. 

“What about that new stenographer you’ve got down 
there? Is she pretty?” she would say. 

“Why, I don’t know,” he would answer, and deliberate 
as though the matter had not occurred to him before. 
“No, hardly; not my sort anyhow.” 

“What is your sort?” 

“You,” he would say, and smile his boyish smile. 

Or: “Aren’t a lot of women coming and going there?”’ 

“Some; not so many.” 

“What sort?” 

“Old ladies about estates, middle-aged ones fighting the 
income tax. . . # Why?” 

“T just wondered.’ 

He was not fooled at all. Oh, he was very shrewd, this 
little Thomas Patrick Finnerty, with his loyal Irish eyes 
and his warm Irish heart. 

“Look here, honey,’’ he would say sometimes; “don’t 
you get any foolishness into your head. I never look at 
any woman but you. I never have and I never will.”’ 

But it pleased him rather. It invented for him the pleas- 
ant little fiction that there was a devil in every man, includ- 
ing himself, and that he, Thomas Patrick Finnerty, had 
successfully subdued that devil. 

On those evenings when, on his return, he found Mary 
unusually dolled up, as he called it, and knew that again 
some hidden fear in her was making her reach out to hold 
him, he almost filled the little house with sheer pride of sex. 

Even her dislike of the chief was the purest jealousy. She 
wanted no mixed devotion. She could not see, somehow, 
that the one could never detract from the other; added 
to it rather. 

He dried the dishes for her that night, rather humbly 
coaxing her into good humor again. And he had finally 
succeeded when Mrs. Tufts, whose husband was door- 
keeper at the Lyric Theater, came from next door to bor- 
row some eggs. She opened the door on them in each other’s 
arms; and Thomas Patrick, of all things, was kissing that 
sensitive, tremulous throat. 


Mary i Ss 
Rinehart 
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“Well now, I never saw the li], 
of you two!” she said. “I'd lil 
to bring Jim Tufts right here ar 
show him something.” | 
She got the eggs and went awa) 
™ not knowing how many times } 
> the months to come she was to 1) 
ry member that little scene and tr 
to reconcile it with what had fo. 


ag i) - lowed. 
< Mus" mu 


T WAS after the Tufts woma 

had gone that Mary recognize. 
some subtle change in Thoma 
Patrick, a sort of mysterious ex 
citement. He could not sit stil] 
but walked around, jingling th. 
small change in his pocket. He seemed, too, to be eyin) 
the furniture with a sort of appraisal. 

“Made no mistake over this dining-room set,” he sai( 
once. 

He even wandered into the parlor, and stood a while iy. 
front of the leather self-rocker, they were still paying for. 

“Darned good chair,’’ he said. (aoa 

“Kind of like yourself this evening, don’t you?” — 

“Just thinking how lucky I am,” he said, rather shyly, 

But when she suggested seeing Douglas Fairbanks in 
Robin Hood, he did not show his usual enthusiasm. | 

“T’ll go if you want to, honey,” he said. “But I’m sort 
of tired, myself.”’ oe 

Mary eyed him. She knew that better than anything he 
loved a Fairbanks picture. He would sit, small and self- 
effacing in the darkness, and in his soul it was he who was 
fighting and riding on the screen. His was the reckless 
smile, the bravado and bluster, that moved before him. 
She had felt him stiffen for the leap when the hero dropped 
from a balcony onto his horse. Almost he himself galloped 
away! 

“‘T don’t care much about it,” she said, and watched him 
again. 

He went upstairs rather early and laid out his best shirt 
for the morning, putting in the buttons neatly and exam- 
ining hisshoes. And when bedtime came she was electrified 
to find that he had brought out his new white madras 
pajamas, kept for sickness, and was putting them on. 

The shirt had aroused her ever-ready suspicions. The 
pajamas lulled them. And when, after his nightly custom, 
he came around to tuck her into bed she put up her arms 
and drew him down to her. 

“You're the best man in the world, Pat,’ she said. 

“T’m not good enough for you, honey.” She was to 
remember that later. ‘ 

It was when they were both tucked away that he broached 
his great news, in the darkness and fumbling about for her 
hand. 

“How'd you like to live in Washington?” 

. She sat upright. 

“Washington? You’re crazy!” 

“The chief’s going to run for senator.” 

Mary was silent, considering the news. 

“He'll never get it.” ; 

“You bet he will!” ’ 


“Him a senator!” said Mary, with a sniff. 
“Now look here, honey ——” 


“Well, I’m not moving the furniture yet,’’ she said, and 
settled back on her pillow. , 

He lay still, staring into the darkness. If only Mary 
could see the’chief as he saw him in the office—receiving 
great men with a nod; making his quick, sure decisions; 
the office a dead thing until he came, and then vitalized 
into action, into importance—if only Mary could see the 
greatness in the man! cae 

And after a time he felt Mary’s hand groping for his. 

“I’m sorry, Pat,” she said. “I guess I’m just jealous of 
him, that’s all. But I’d love to go to Washington.” ‘ 

He was suddenly very happy. They would go to Wash- 
ington, and up on Capitol Hill the chief would do his great 
work for the nation. Then on days when the chief was to_ 
speak Mary could sit in the gallery of the Senate and 
listen to him, ra 


@ al 


t would see then how he stood out from the ruck of 

oo mon men. Why, he looked a senator—big and hand- 
nie and powerful. Perhaps he would even be President 

He considered that. 

Mr. “Thomas P. Finnerty, secretary to the President, 

tow gave out the following statement 
{ary would like that. 


Wir 


ITH the announcement of the chief's candidacy 
things began to change in the office. The day’s 
ine was put through quickly, and after that came a 
os of conferences. Sometimes it was one man, closeted 
hl the chief for a prolonged period; again it would be a 
«gation, and the office would be thick with the smoke of 
« chief’s cigars when it had gone. 

‘there were always newspaper men too. Thomas Patrick 
° them all soon, even the ones belonging to the oppo- 
yn press. 
fe would pass out his neatly typed statements to them 
+h a small pucker of worry on his face. 

We’ re being square with you fellows, ” he would say 
jjously. “So you be square with us.’ 

“'Square!” the opposition would snort on his departure, 
‘fing the pages into its pockets. 

‘Well, the kid’s square.’ 

(he chief was making a fine campaign, and what was 
re, he had ceased playing. 

‘Boss is certainly walking the chalk line,’ the chief 
i observed to Thomas Patrick. ‘Not so many tele- 


yne calls on his private wire, eh, what?” 

eg do you know they weren’t on business?” 

/*Then that sort of business is darned poor just now,” 
‘d the chief clerk, and grinned. 

“Tf talk of that kind gets to the press 
Ee I’m not a damned fool,”’ said'the chief clerk, and 


intered off. 
The book containing that secret page was apparently 
ised, and Thomas Patrick was relieved and happy. But 
time went on he beggn to understand why it had ever 
'— written. In spite of the crowds and the adulation, 
je chief was a lonely man. He began to see, dimly, that 
hheleiess may drive a man to seek company along a 
oked path. And his wife was away again. 
“Gone to some fool 
nitarium,” he said 
Mary, with disgust. 
‘“Maybeshe’ssick.”’ 
“She could be sick 
home, couldn’t 
lege 
‘But Mary under- 
ood loneliness, if she 
juldn’t disloyalty. 
id she no longer ob- 
cted when now and 
ten the chief took 
homas Patrick home 
) dinner. 
“We'll eat some- 
ling,” the chief would 
ty, ‘and then we’ll 
0 a little work.” 
And Thomas Pat- 
ck would sit, very 
nall and self-con- 
‘ious, atthe table and 
e served by a butler 
nd a footman in 
hite gloves. The 
wiul silence and dig- 
ity oppressed him. 
nd across from him 
1e chief would make 
onversation in his 
indly way, and fi- 
ally send the servants 
ut. Then they would 
alk man to man. 
And sometimes 
homas Patrick felt 
s he shut the house 
oor behind him and 
ent away that the 
hief rather dreaded 
is going, that he 
ated being left alone. 
Thomas Patrick 
eemed to grow in 
eight at that time. 
le began to feel that 
he chief was leaning 
n him, and he as- 
umed a sort of pro- 
ective attitude. It 
‘as he now who 
oked to see if the 
hief’s greatcoat was 


“He —He Wants to See You. 


in the car, and when they began to make trips to outlying 
districts it was he who bought a revolver and kept it in the 
car thereafter for fear of thugs. 

_And, to complete his happiness, one day the chief gave 
him the key of a safe-deposit box and told him to bring its 
contents back with him. He brought back a sealed manila 
envelope, exhaling a faint odor of scent, and laid it on the 
chief’s desk. The chief looked at it and then at Thomas 
Patrick. 

“When you’re as old as I am, Pat,” he said soberly, 
“you'll learn that you don’t find happiness by chasing up 
an alley after it.’’ 

He took a box of matches, and going into his private 
washroom put the contents of the envelope into a bowl and 
set fire tothem. He stood by until they slowly burned up, 
and Thomas Patrick felt that he was observing a ceremony. 

But the chief’s wife did not come back. She was taking 
a new cure of some sort, and it promised to be lengthy. 
And as time went on, and the chief showed fatigue and 
nervous strain, Thomas Patrick began to be anxious again. 

He was always gentle to Thomas Patrick, but when they 
were having dinner at the big house he was sometimes 
sharp with the servants. And after dinner, in the library, 
there began to be times when he would stop dictating, and, 
lying back in his chair, would stare abstractedly at the 


painting of a fleshy, almost nude woman over the mantel- 


piece. 

It was a Sir Peter Lely, although of course Thomas Pat- 
rick did not know it; and the chief’s wife had bought it and 
put it there, with a light over the top. It was considered a 
very handsome picture. 

“You and Mary getting along all right?’’ he asked once, 
after such an interval. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That’s right; hold on to her,’ 
good girl, Pat.” 

‘She is, indeed. She’s—she’s wonderful.” 

Mary was most awfully pleased when he told her that 
conversation. 

But as a matter of fact, it was after just such an evening 
that the trouble began. There had been no letter from the 
chief’s wife that day, and he seemed to have expected one. 
Then when they got to the house, there it was, and Thomas 
Patrick saw the chief’s face set somewhat as he read it. 


’ said the chief. ‘“‘She’s a 


Marks Said So.’ 


“I Never Want to See Him Again,’’ Mary Replied Monotonously 
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“Well, I guess we’ll bach it for a while longer, Pat,” he 
said, and laughed a little recklessly. 

He was restless and abstracted after dinner, and some- 
thing before nine he got out of his chair. 

“T’ve gone stale, Pat,’ hesaid. ‘Better give it up for to- 
night.”” He looked at his watch. “‘ Might freshen me up to 
see a show or something. Do you good too. How about it?” 

Thomas Patrick flushed with pleasure. 

‘All right with me, sir,’”’ he said. 

There are certain moments which stand out in a lifetime, 
glorious soul-swelling moments when the full flavor of 
joyous existence is being tasted. Thomas Patrick, behind 
the chief, being passed into the Lyric Theater with a bow 
from the business manager and a wave of the hand; 
Thomas Patrick stepping into a box behind the chief and 
seeing the house turn en masse to stare; Thomas Patrick, 
very erect while a small burst of applause interrupted the 
program and the chief bowed—great moments these, un- 
forgettable. If only Mary had been in the audience! 

Now and then during the evening he eyed the chief, 
who was very calm and apparently quite oblivious of the 
faces turned toward him; oblivious, too, of the attention 
he was receiving from the stage. There was a girl in blue 
who sang an entire song to him, but the chief appeared to 
be only slightly amused and a trifle bored. Indeed, toward 
the end of the second act he seemed to lose interest in the 
stage and fell to writing something in his notebook. Evi- 
dently that great mind of his was functioning again. 

He took another look at his program and then tore out 
the page from his notebook and wrote something on it. 
Then he passed it to Thomas Patrick. 

“The stage door’s behind this box, Pat,’’ he said. ‘Slip 
out before the curtain falls and give this message to that 
girl in the blue dress. Her name’s Elliot—Lily Elliot. Give 
it to her—you understand?” 

Thomas Patrick felt a little sick. The hand that took the 
note even shook a little. 

“Don’t you think, sir ——” he ventured. 

The chief gave him a queerish look. 

“Don’t you worry, Pat,” he said. ‘I'll do the thinking. 
I’m only asking her out to supper.” 

Thomas Patrick stopped outside the box and considered, 
his heart beating furiously. Damn the girl! Damn the 
chief’s fool of a wife! Damn all women—except Mary. 

But the chief had turned and was watching him. He 
opened the door and went behind. 

He was some time in finding the Elliot girl’s dressing 
room. Stage hands jostled him; he tripped over a wire 
cable and a dozen men yelled at him. He wandered 
about, a queer timid 
figure in a ridiculous 
necktie, and all the 
time something in him 
was whispering, ‘‘I 
wish he wouldn’t! Oh, 
I wish he wouldn’t!”’ 

The Elliot girl, her 
make-up absurdly ac- 
centuated away from 
the footlights, a ki- 
mono very negligently 
thrown around her, 
took the note and 
read it. 

““Who are you?”’ 


she asked. 
“His secretary.” 
“H’m!”’ she said, 


and looked him over. 
“That’s him in the 
stage box, isn’t it?” 

VY es.” 

“Tellhim allright.” 

As he went out of 
the dressing room he 
suddenly saw Mr. 
Tufts sitting in a chair 
at the stage entrance. 
Mr. Tufts, however, 
was reading a paper. 


“Worked pretty 
late, didn’t you?” said 
Mary that night when 
he had locked the 
house and tiptoed up 
the stairs. 

Thomas Patrick 
hesitated. Then— 
“Yes,” he said. 


Iv 
ROM the begin- 
ning Thomas Pat- 
rick had realized that 
there is more in a 


(Continued on 
Page 165) 
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ALL STREET regularly called John Henderson 
\ y Johnny. Few knew him well enough to be so fa- 
miliar, and it was an ill-fitting name at best, for he 
was neither young nor notably debonair. But Johnny he 
was to all and sundry, and they spoke of him so with a 
blending of admiration and distrust and some varying 
measure of affection. In the newspapers he figured usually 
as a stock-market manipulator or a Wall Street plunger. 
Hither title served desirably to suggest malevolence waxing 
financially fat. Yet now and then a reporter, nodding, be- 
came so unmindful of the public taste in such matters as to 
term him an operator in stocks. 

He was that precisely—a clear-thinking, supple-minded, 
resourceful, bold, big-scale player of the stock-market 
game; a gambler with the balance and caution of a student, 
or a student with the instincts and impulses of a gambler, 
according to your slant; experienced and efficient and of 
admired technic. He had scruples, though it took digging 
to find them; and he was truthful always and deceitful fre- 
quently. The wise of Wall Street followed his lead the more 
readily when his trail was not too plain. 

Martin, the banker, who was a knowing man at times, 
talked with Tyson, his partner, who was a Scot, and the 
topic was Johnny Henderson. Tyson, being what he was, 
mentioned this and that as matters to be well considered, 
and Martin agreed amiably, saying, “Of course. I suppose 
so. Nodoubt he might.’’ But Martin said also, and as the 
last word, ‘Still, Henderson can do the thing I want done. 
He’s the man I want. I’ve already sent for him.” 

Which was a manner of saying that the Johnny Hender- 
son record was no mere matter of successes outnumbering 
mistakes. There was much more of it than was set down in 
his ledgers. Much was set down nowhere, and stood regis- 
tered only in Wall Street’s abiding knowledge of things that 
are; and that part told impressively of peculiar ability in 
stock-market performance, of instinctive understanding of 
stock-market psychology. Therein lay value, and because 
of it Stephen Martin bent down somewhat stiffly and quite 
unseen from his Wall Street pedestal and whispered a pro- 
posal—a surprising proposal, and alluring. A deal in 
Consolidated Products was in the making and, if he would, 
Johnny Henderson could be the engineer. 

It came about because this Stephen Martin, banker, 
financier, capitalist, head and front and topside of Stephen 
Martin & Co., had laid a plan and formed a syndicate. In 
some Wall Street circumstances a syndicate and a pool are 
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“You've Got to Take Mine!’’ The Hoarse Voice Cracked. ‘‘You Agreed—You're Bound to Take It!** | 


synonymous, although one is dignified and the other is not 
dignified at all. This was a syndicate, and its project was 
the profitable marketing of certain shares of a great indus- 
trial concern, which was the Consolidated Products Cor- 
poration. Now, as is well known, to market is to sell, to 
distribute by selling. But as Wall Street frequently shades 
the meaning, it is to sell to others who in one way or an- 
other have been brought to believe that presently they 
will have opportunity to sell again, profitably and with 
pleasure. That these others probably will not sell again 
profitably and with pleasure, even if the opportunity is 
had, is always well understood. But that is neither here 
nor there. 

In this matter of Martin’s then there were to be mar- 
keted Consolidated Products shares, and these in such 
volume as to make the affair big, as the stock market meas- 
ures bigness in such things. Wherefore there must be 
campaigning, well schemed, adroitly carried on, hilariously 
culminated, depending for success upon the employment 
of much skill no less than the backing of much money. The 
banker made it all quite clear in ten minutes at their first 
meeting, while Henderson sat and gave half his attention to 
the man himself; a smallish man, gray and florid and 
vigorous, sitting very straight in his very correct dress, 
registering superiority and assurance and no little personal 
dignity. Henderson wondered how much of what he saw 
was inborn and how much was pose well held. 

Martin came to the matter promptly. 

‘Are you free to handle Consolidated Products in the 
market for me?” he asked; and Henderson answered read- 
ily, “‘I’m free to handle anything that interests me.” 

“Good!” said Martin. ‘‘This’ll interest you, I think. 
I’m talking as the manager of a syndicate that I’ve formed. 
We intend to make a market for a lot of the stock that we 
have under option. I want you to take charge of the whole 
operation. Will you do it?” 

“That depends on a lot of things,’”’ replied Henderson. 
“Whose stock have you taken options on?” 

Martin frowned. 

“We'll leave names until later,”’ he said; ‘‘but this is the 
story: When we put the Products Corporation together 
nearly two years ago most of us who framed the combination 
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took a great deal more stock than we intended to kee 
Since then a few have sold out, but, like myself, most 
them still have nearly all their original holdings. For o 
reason or another we’ve never had the right prices or t 
right kind of a market for selling. You’ve been a reasi 
yourself once or twice.” ; ; 

“In my modest way I may have been,” Henderson a 
mitted, smiling, but showed no shame. : 

“No matter. That’s past. The time’s come when t 
right market and the right price can be had. So all t! 
larger original holders who want to sell have joined wi 
me in this syndicate, and we’ve taken in also a few oth 
firms and men. We’ve given options on our stock to tl 
syndicate, which is chiefly ourselves, and the syndicate w 
exercise them as it can sell the stock out. That’s quite clea 
isn’t it?” 

“Quite,”’ said Henderson. ‘‘You’ve joined hands to pi 
the stock up and get out of it. What are the options?” 

““Here’s the list.’”’ Martin pushed a typed sheet acro 
the desk. “‘Those amounts at those prices. They run, yc 
see, from 45 to 55.” 

“And the syndicate—how much buying power does 
give me?” 

“Hundred thousand shares. You won’t call that small’ 

“No. What do you expect done?” * ete 

“T want all that optioned stock sold out above 70—w 
above. You’ll have plenty to justify a market above tha 
Earnings will be larger month by month. We’re ready t 
increase the dividend—it’ll be 6 per cent. There are sever: 
big contracts to be announced. You’ll have no lack « 
material.” 

“T’m interested,” declared Henderson. ‘‘But I want t 
go into the thing carefully. I’ll need a week, and I’ll war 
a lot of facts that your office will have to get for me.” 

“My partner Tyson will do all that for you. Know him 
Good! Get what you need from him. Come back to m 
as soon as you can, and if you’re going on with us we'll g 
into details and discuss your own arrangement.” 

“T’ll bring my terms with me, all fixed up,” said Johnn 
Henderson. ‘‘But details will still be open for discussion. 

He noticed that Martin was frowning somewhat ove 
that when he left. 
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With such reason, Johnny Henderson dropped all else 
vd plunged deep into the affairs of the Consolidated 
oducts Corporation and all that had bearing thereon. He 
ayed submerged for days. Even the tickers which chat- 
‘red so incessantly behind his office chair went neglected, 
,d untidy young ruffians, coming in as usual to renew the 
yper tapes, were driven out for unwarranted intrusion. 
our after hour Henderson gave to lists of stockholders, 
pulated figures, cost and production charts that were so 
sely supplied by Martin & Co. He had long interviews 
ith Tyson, and shorter talks with this one and that com- 
g to report upon the state of Consolidated Products in 
e market, how one great Stock Exchange firm was carry- 
g so much of it, while another had but little and such a 
ie was short of such an amount. In his range-finding this 
inner of Wall Street left little that was essential to chance 

to others. 

Yet it was the Henderson habit not to do things as others 
ould do them, and his own scanty office force was but 
rhtly touched by the sudden shifting of his interest. Only 
ie unemotional little person who served him as stenog- 
her found herself deluged with unusual work, called 
gon for impossibilities that were not to be accomplished 
ceept through such incredible hardships as a shorter 
roadway stroll after lunch and a more crowded rush-hour 
‘ain home. For his secretaries, indeed, there was such 
ackening of industry that one found time to make peace- 
il motions in the direction of the other, saying: 

“Not a share on the sheet for three days. Wonder what 
1e old man’s got in his bean now. It’s Con Products, I 
now, and he’s playing in with the Martin crowd. But 
that’s he gettin’ ready to do? What d’ye see goin’ on?” 

But the other had no mind for even an armistice. 

“T see what I see,” said he; ‘‘but it wouldn’t mean 
othin’ to a wise guy like you. You know everything all 
ne time. Why ask me?” 

“Yeah? Well, you don’t know no more than I do, an’ 
ou won’t, no matter how much you see. You’re like that 
men on the typewriter. Thick! Just thick, both 0’ you! 
‘his is one fine, snappy Office, I’ll say!”’ 

To each of these brilliant young conversationalists who 
ept his accounts and called themselves his secretaries, 
Ienderson permitted familiarity with one irregular, im- 
erfect half of his affairs. Additionally, he saw to it 
hat their love for one another did not grow so warm as 
0 bring the halves together. But from Mary Archer, the 
memotional little stenographer, who was the wren on 
he typewriter, no secrets were hidden, because it was quite 
necessary. 


Johnny Henderson’s Lip Lifted. 


She was dense, this girl. She regarded words as things to 
be set forth neatly rather than accurately. That they 
should have proper spelling and spacing was requisite. 
That the underlying purpose of them was the transcription 
of thought and fact, or the concealment thereof, was not 
a necessary consideration. Dissolution and disillusion 
sounded quite alike, didn’t they? Half an hour after Mary 
had turned out a beautiful product in black and white she 
could not have recalled for you jot or tittle that she had 
written. 

This last was what gave most satisfaction to Henderson. 
Each afternoon he had her burn her wisp of shorthand 
notes in a porcelain umbrella jar that stood in a corner of 
his room. That done, a potential leak was potential no 
longer. 

But ultimately and for once, the somewhat bovine in- 
terest of Mary Archer was stirred, and the stirring influence 
was Consolidated Products. She typed the name again and 
again in the letters and statements and memoranda upon 
which she worked, and she strove mightily to understand. 
For this same Consolidated Products was nightly a supper- 
table topic in Mary Archer’s home. 

Eventually Henderson called his stenographer to him 
and said, “‘Take a letter ‘Stephen Martin and Co syndicate 
managers dear sirs.’”’? Then, bent forward over his desk, he 
supported his gray-brindled head between his clenched 
fists and dropped carefully chosen words upon Mary’s note- 
book to form what was an acceptance and an agreement. It 
was a confusion of details beyond ordinary comprehen- 
sion; but the girl, groping, came finally to understand that 
the man who was talking at her ear was undertaking to 
make this Consolidated Products stock jump about in some 
way that was desired by the great Stephen Martin. With 
the understanding came resolution. She would speak up 
boldly and ask advice. 

“*Yours truly,’ said Henderson, raising his head at 
last. ‘‘No one’s to see that—no one, mind. Only two 
copies and bring ’em both to me. I want it all corrected 
and ready for that lawyer by one o’clock. Get it out right 
away.” 

“Yes, sir.”’ Mary rose. But instead of going she nerv- 
ously smoothed a mound of brown hair under which an ear 
was deeply buried and drew a shoulder-lifting breath. 
Then she said, very formally, ‘‘Mr. Henderson, I would 
like to ask you for your advice.” 

‘Advice?’ repeated Henderson. “I never give advice— 
or take it. No time now anyhow. You must get that 
letter out.” 

Ses sitar, 


Mary went dutifully but slowly, giving him time to 
command: 

“Wait! 
quick.” 

“But I’ll have to explain it. Some other time —— 

“No, now,’’ Henderson insisted. “What do you want 
to know?” 

Mary came back to his desk. 

“Tt’s about Consolidated Products a 

“Ah!” There was suddenly a snarl in his voice. ‘‘ Prod- 
ucts! What about it? Who’s been talking to you? 
What’ve you told them?” 

Mary met that easily. 

“Oh, Mr. Henderson!” she said artfully, hurt and re- 
proachful. ‘‘You know me. You know I don’t talk about 
things out of the office—or in the office, either, for that 
matter.” 

“‘All right, I know. Of course not!’’ Henderson leaned 
forward impatiently. “‘But tell me about it! Sit down! 
What are you waiting for?”’ 

“You see it’s this way,’’ Mary Archer explained: ‘“‘It’s 
about my two aunts. I live with them, you know, out in 
Jersey. They’re old and they have a little money. It’s not 
a great deal, but what it brings in, with what I make here, 
lets us get along if we’re all careful, see? But it’s not so 
much that we don’t need more. Things are awful high, you 
know.” 

“‘Of course, of course,’”’ Henderson broke in. ‘‘Are you 
asking me to make money for you in Consolidated Prod- 
ucts?” 

“Oh, no, it’s not that,’’ Mary replied quickly, with a lit- 
tle nervous, knowing laugh, and went on to make the thing 
clear: 

There were two men in her town who were connected 
with the Consolidated Products Corporation. One was in 
the president’s office. The other had something to do with 
the controller’s department. Both were very nice men, 
family men, well thought of. They were always talking 
about the company and the stock—what a good thing the 
stock was. They said the dividend was sure to be made 
larger. They said it was a fine investment, certain to be 
worth a lot more. Her two aunts were thinking of putting 
their money into it. They could sell the Liberty Bonds and 
other things. If the money from them and from the sav- 
ings bank was in Consolidated Products it would bring in 
twice as much as now—yes, more than twice as much. Her 
Aunt Elizabeth was very set on doing it. Her Aunt Eliz- 
abeth had more to say about things than her other aunt. 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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when you could hear from far 

off the clump-clump of the 
advancing footsteps of your fates. 
Wouldn’t you shiver a little, wondering? Perhaps 
that was why Miss Julia Trimble, of the Sunbeam 
Beauty Shoppe, shivered suddenly under her gray 
worsted shoulder cape, at just about the moment 
when the feet of Augusta McCann clumped down 
the gangplank from the Havana boat onto the 
municipal pier at Miami. Or perhaps it was only 
the rain. 

It was raining on the municipal pier at Miami. 
It was raining, in black and tropic gusts, on 
winter fishermen teetering on the Gulf Stream. 
It was raining on the more often sunny sands of 
Miami Beach. It was raining also on Biscayne 
Bay, on the white yachts gleaming ghostly 
ayainst chopped gray waters, on the shiny black 
beetles of automobiles scuttling furiously on the 
Causeway and through the smitten streets, on 
the shuttered houseboats, on the lashed palm 
fronds and on the waterfront hotels. The rain 
was showing the winter season just what a Sep- 
tember tropic gale was like. It was a 
rainy day for real-estate men, chauffeurs, 
bathing girls, golfers, movie actresses, 
tea dancers, bootleggers, newspaper re- 
porters, psychologists, grocery men, 
visiting authors, truck farmers, aviators, 
photographers, sign painters, and the 
rest of the ninety thousand. It was 
raining on Augusta McCann. But Au- 
gusta, plowing squarely through the 
bucketing gusts, with her small black 
satchel firm in a mighty hand, was the 
only one of all these not to notice it. 
Augusta had known hurricanes from 
Jamaica to Singapore, and typhoons from 
the China Sea to the Cape of Good 
Hope. This was just a little familiar 
dampness, not interfering at all with the 
grim business in hand. 

Now her battered sou’wester shunted 
the wet down on the broad petrolatum- 
colored shoulders of her ancient slicker. 
Her square, rosy face shone out serenely 
over the wadded collar. Her mild blue 
eyes were calm as she measured and 
probed this town. She moved upon it 
majestically as a ship under high piled 
canvas, this six feet of solid woman. 
Even the slicker could not hide from 
the world the soundness of her great body. She gave out 
the delicious sense of health that a fat rascal of a baby 
does. There radiated from her the peace that comes only 
from a body workable and hard as an engine, well oiled, 
immaculate, immensely fit. 

But beneath that square-rigged exterior Augusta trod 
the earth warily. She might be bored with the excitements 
of ships. She might be following some dim instinct for 
new pastures after years of serving the rocking seas and 
the best passenger lines as the most dependable chief 
stewardess of them all. But it was serious business, this 
land. She stepped with caution. It was one thing to hold 
a callous basin to a green-cheeked landsman on a good 
understandable deck, but another to brave them, grown 
erect and confident and tricky, in their own complex 
cities. She didn’t trust them a minute. Therefore she 
chose the side streets and the uncrowded pavements. She 
let the great hotels go by like looming icebergs. She was 
looking for a good, cheap, respectable boarding house and 
a job. 

It was her instinct about the job that brought her up all 
standing. It was the same instinct that kept in her limp 
satchel, wrapped in her two last stewardess aprons, a pre- 
cious piece of worn steel. Few men would recognize that 
potent instrument. But to hundreds of women its sizzling 
click and bite have made ten years’ difference in the eternal 
battle between looks and age. It was Augusta’s marcel 
iron. You know, men. The things they make marcel 
waves with—those flat shiny ripples of hair you want to 
touch if unmarried, but which, once married, generally 
touch you first. It was because of that iron, when her slow 
gaze caught sight of a square of letter paper in a dim 
window, that her brain signaled half speed to her engine 
room, and she stopped. Shesaw written in a neat, delicate 
hand the words, “‘ An expert marcel waver desired within.” 
Augusta poked the bow of her sou’wester down close to 
the sign and read it. Then she drew her splendid height up 
again, while the stiff slicker crackled, and stared at the 
shop. 
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down the room she saw a shamy 
chair and eased Miss Julia into 
She let down the back until 1) 
head was lower than the bo 
slapped the sallow cheeks smartly, and let her Blot 
Augusta gazed around the place where she had just accept [ 
a position. i 
There was little to be seen until she had clicked pul: 
hanging electric light with faded petticoats of pink eré. 
paper, and then not such a lot more. The room was lo 
and narrow and windowless, curtained off at the farth 
end with a sleazy chintz curtain, 7 
yellow-green walls, the color of pea soy _ 
soaked in, rather than reflected, what lig) 
there was. There were two mirrors, 0 
on each side wall, with shelves benea 
where a full equipment for shampoo, me 
cel, facial massage and water wayi 
should have been displayed abundant! 
but was not. Insurance-company cale 
dars and full-page illustrations from T) 
National Coiffure Gazette were pinned: 
on the walls, obviously to hide stair 
There was one manicure table, very tire 
Beside one mirror was a white wall cak 
net labeled Sterilizer, evidently havir 
no effect at all on two brushes, six cles 
towels and a magazine. Opposite was. 
glass case on whose shelves were spreg 
discouraged cold creams, hair tonics ar. 
a box of hair nets such as nobody wea 
any more. ; 
Augusta, with no expression at all ¢ 
her face, was just looking behind tl 
chintz curtain, where a couch and a gi 
ring on a table showed how the propr 
etor of the Sunbeam Beauty Shoppe save | 
room rent, when the front door clickec| 
and it was the postman. 
Augusta took in a letter and a circula. 
and took off her crackling oilskins. Be 
neath them she was in shipshape blu 
serge. 
Out of her satchel Augusta shook 
great expanse of starched white apror 
put on a narrow white collar, pinned 
stiff cap over hair that was the color c 
much-pulled molasses taffy and was woun 
tight as sticking plaster around her head, and stoo 
in the center of the shop, radiating competence. 
Straight into her calm blue eyes, with the leve 
mouth and the cheeks splashed with windy rose 
Miss Julia stared. She sneezed, gasped and sat ur 
One hand pulled down her scant black skirt. Sh 
said, ‘“‘Who—who are you? Did the postmai 
come?” 


‘“‘And You Talking About Rent for This Mildewed Hole That 
I Bet Your Man Persuaded Her to Take,’’ Augusta Mused, 
Spinning the Helpless Girl Around to Stare at Her Thought: 


Augusta reached her the mail. Then she pickec 
up the satchel and strode behind the chintz curtain 
When she came out again, with a cup of boil: 
ing hot bouillon that sent up the most heavenly 


fully. ‘‘Looka the Way Your Hair’s Done”’ 


It was raining on Augusta McCann. But it was evi- 
dently a rainy day for the Sunbeam Beauty Shoppe. The 
rain dashed on a forlorn window. In front of the green 
burlap curtain that reached halfway up it, on a narrow 
table, were set three jars of dubious face cream and a vase 
containing five pink paper roses and one red one. Augusta 
thought the roses tasty but irrelevant, and cocked a know- 
ing eye at the face cream. Four years ago, in Honolulu, 
somebody had tried to make her buy it to sell to her first- 
class passengers. Her gaze came back to the sign and 
paused there. The whole thing looked just miserable 
enough not to be trying to take advantage of her, a 
stranger on the cold hard land. It looked miserable, and 
misery to Augusta was pure velvet. 

The footsteps of Fate must have been sounding in the 
distracted ears of Miss Julia Trimble. Or else she mistook 
them for the postman, whose coming she had been waiting 
almost with hysteria. For at that moment, under the 
necessity of doing something to occupy her mind, she had 
seized her broom to sweep out the puddle glistening and 
growing dankly under the warped door. And because she 
was distracted she threw open the door with a violence 
very foreign to her, and with one wild swash of her broom 
hurled the entire puddle full into the face of Augusta 
McCann. 

“Lady,” said Augusta mildly. 

Julia Trimble fainted. 

Augusta caught her with one easy motion, hitched the 
thin body up until it hung limply over one great arm, kicked 
open the door, threw her satchel in, slammed the door 
behind her and peered around in the dimness. Halfway 


“Look what you done.” 


scent and steam through the half light, Miss Julia 
was a little heap in the chair, sobbing and gulping as onl} 
an elderly woman can sob and gulp when all hope ha: 


‘gone forever. Augusta slipped a hand under her chin. 


with a gesture of one wise in the ways of the seasick wiped 
the astonished face with a towel, and put the steaming 
cup into her hands. 

“Here now,” she said, and her rich tones echoed down 
the bare room, “‘drink that and hold your head up. 
Nothing’s so bad as holding your head over that way. 
Drink it all up. It’s best-quality beef extract, and none 
of your eyewash.” 

“But ——” said Miss Julia weakly. 

“Six thousand hurricanes, lady! ’Ju hear me? I said 
drink it.” 

Miss Julia drank. A little color was in her cheeks when 
she looked up into the vigilant, calm face. 

“T’m—I’m very much obliged to you,” she said, and 
blinked back the tears, not now of sorrow, but of scalding 
hot bouillon. ‘Please, who are you?” 

“Me?” said Augusta, letting her face look surprised. 
“Why, I’m Augusta McCann. I just took that job of 
marcel waving you got. Who are you?” 

“T’m Miss Julia Trimble. But—but, oh, dear; oh, I’m 
so sorry. I forgot I left that sign out.’”’ Her pale eyes 
filled with the other kind of tears again. “I can’t keep 
you, and you’ve been so kind. I ——”’ , 

All the reticence of old New England checked Miss Julia, 
then. But something in Augusta’s steady blue look 
brought it all out with a rush. 

“T’ve lost all my money,” she wailed. ‘All Greataunt 
Julia’s legacy money, and I haven’t made any here and 


wis Smith says he won’t lend me any money 
. doesn’t believe beauty parlors are moral, and 
en’t even carfare enough to get back to South Brain- 
tre. Oh, dear, oh, dear, I wish I was “ 

rant grasped her shoulder, heaved her out of her 


r and walked her down the room as one walks a col- 
passenger to the companionway, braced a little on 
pect of a possible following sea. 
_ You just better go below for a while, lady, and get you 
»e good sound sleep.” 
‘Oh, no, no. You’re very kind, but I couldn’t possibly. 
*jhave to see the rent man, and I couldn’t keep you. 
{-why, I haven’t got any money at all to pay ——” 
‘ehind the chintz curtain Augusta began imperturb- 
i) undressing her in spite of her feeble shrinkings. 
Hold still,’”’ she said sternly once. ‘‘How in the name 
i heck do you expect I can take the collar off you with 
y wiggling?” And she actually shook the thin shoulders, 
a iall peremptory shake. Miss Julia, with reddened eyes 
«ride as a scared child’s, kept still. Augusta slipped her 
ya nightgown over her shoulders, braced her with one 
hd while she fixed the blankets with the other. Then 
gi one unhurried sweep she picked her up bodily, laid 
i down, tucked herin. Miss Julia, the hot broth having 
i fiect, collapsed on the pillow with a quivering sigh. 
‘IT ean’t possibly pay you,” she said once. 
Holy hoptoads!” Augusta replied in the hushed voice 
.sick stateroom. “You go tosleep. I’m in charge now. 
‘+a hot-water bag?” 
jo that shortly, resting on Augusta’s rich contralto tones 
}zommand as a storm-beaten bird rests on a calm sea, 
3s Julia sank into slumber, her feet scorching happily 
, huge bottle of boiling water which Augusta had 
ilved out of the infinite. 
was just as well she slept, for her New England con- 
mee would have scorched more quickly than her toes 
« the hot-water bottle, at the manner in which Augusta 
}idled the rent agent. 
The rent agent came in while Augusta was removing 
‘damp green burlap, the vase of paper flowers and the 
tee jars of cold cream from 
t: window. It was only 
a ing outside now, and the : aT bei 
carer light removed, with ‘ a 
a. 


. 


the curtain gone, any doubt there might have been about 
the dilapidated condition of the Sunbeam Beauty Shoppe. 

The rent agent was the landlord’s private secretary, in a 
green silk sweater, a plaited white silk sport skirt, three 
strings of pearl beads, too much lipstick where her mouth 
was, too much hair and earrings where her ears were, and 
the sophisticated expression of the round side of a pink- 
and-white china cup. 

She gazed with a hard bright gaze at Augusta. She 
observed the cap of servitude before the line of the jaw, 
and made her first mistake. 

“Listen here you,” she said, ‘‘where’s Miss Trimble at?” 

“Bed,” remarked Augusta, tearing down a calendar. 

“Well, listen. You tell her Mr. Buell say she’s pos’tively 
got to pay her back rent. There’s tenants waiting for this 
place and he’ll simply just have to dispossess irregardless of 
the fac’ he dislikes taking steps with a lady. Listen, you 
tell her that, see?’”’ 

Augusta reached down another calendar. Her soldierly 
age was one solid silence. Petulance exploded behind 

er. 

“Say, listen, are you or aren’t you going to tell Miss 
Trimble? Or aren’t you? Are you deaf or what?” 

Augusta turned full around. Her voice was creamy and 
tender to the ear. She spoke: 

“Well, of all the scabby little shrimps. Baby, your 
paint works is elegant but unconvincing. You come in 
here spilling useless talk words about rent, and your hair 
hasn’t been washed decent for months. And for the love 
of the holy Jerusha, what carpenter burned off your hair 
and called it a marcel? C’mere.”’ 

Under the hard, hard palm on her shoulder the aston- 
ished girl wiggled, opened her mouth three times like a 
dying fish, squeaked once and came. 

“And you talking about rent for this mildewed hole that 
I bet your man persuaded her to take,’’ Augusta mused, 
spinning the helpless girl around to stare at her thought- 
fully. “‘Looka the way your hair’s done. Looka the 
pimples under the whitewash. Looka the way you slump 
in the chest as if you was afraid somebody’d think God 
made you a woman. Here ——” 

A towel rubbed hard over the porcelain- 
finished face, a hand worked deftly at 
net and hairpins. The girl was jerked 
before a mirror. She stared woefully at 
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hair singed and stringy, at the blotchy face, the wrong fig- 
ure. Over her loomed the Gibraltar of Augusta’s assurance. 

“And you’ve got the copper-bottomed, brass-bound 
nerve to come here sniveling about kicking us out, when 
for five dollars I’d make a new woman outa you so some 
decent man could love you. Here,’’-she said with a sudden 
gesture that the girl shied from—“‘here’s a jar of bum cold 
cream. Do up your hair. Stick on your hat. Take this 
home and rub it into your face till it gets clean for once, 
and come back here Saturday at ten o’clock and I’ll put a 
new face on you and maybe fix up your figure so you can 
wear clothes instead of dishrags. Shut up that gab. Gimme 
that dispossess note.”’ 

The torn pieces of paper fluttered to the floor. Then 
Augusta leaned nearer, murmuring, ‘‘ You go back to your 
yella-livered boss and tell him to send down a painter 
and a carpenter to fix this place up so it will be worth a 
cent on the dollar or I’ll break every chicken bone in your 
body. Let him get this place fixed up the way I say and 
we can talk business. When I say talk I mean talk. 
Looka that.” 

Augusta stripped up her skirt. On a cotton-stockinged 
leg like the limb of one of the leading Greek deities the 
shattered secretary observed a welt as thick as a baseball 
bat, but shorter. Augusta slapped it. 

“That’s money, and I reckon he can hear it when it 
speaks. Get out of my way now, and if you forget Saturday 
I’ll send the sheriff after you.. Just to see you going out 
of this place the way you come in it is bad business for us. 
Oh, stow that gab.” 

When Miss Julia struggled up from the depths of a 
sleep in which she had lain drowned for sixteen solid hours, 
there was a strange light all about her, or so it seemed to 
her. She had never seen such radiance in this little back 
room before. The froth of sleep was still thick in her mind 
and in her eyes. She rolled over, blinked, stared, and sat 
up. She remembered vaguely, as of things long ago, some 
colossal happening. It must still be happening. 

This room was the same, but the chintz curtain was gone. 
In its place hung creamy folds of a stuff she first thought 
was white velvet. She looked closer. It was fine, stiff, 
snowy canvas, canvas of the heaviest. And the light about 
her certainly was different. If it snowed down here, which 
it didn’t, she would have said it was the reflection of sun 
on thick snow outside. Timidly she put her head through 
the curtain. Before her astounded gaze stretched 
the place she had known asthe Sunbeam Beauty 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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of ‘his lair in the face of the cliff, sniffed of the 

morning freshness, and then flitted like a 
shadow across the sand toward the temple. Day was 
breaking and the sun’s rays 
focused like a searchlight on 
the colossal, golden-brown, 
brooding figure of the god 
which had stared across the 
Nile at countless dawns 
through thousands of years. 
It was his usual morning prowl 
of the ruins and the jackal 
went carelessly, but some- 
thing stopped him at the foot 
of the statue. An instant he 
poised there, tense with ap- 
prehension, then whirled and 
streaked back to his cave. 

Shortly afterward Ibrahim 
Hassanein issued from his 
mud hut, rubbing the sleep 
from his eyes, and went down 
to the river’s edge to wash 
hands and face, which com- 
pleted his toilet, as Ibrahim 
always slept in the one-piece 
robe he wore throughout the 
day. His wife called out some- 
thing to him and he grunted; 
then led out the buffalo cow 
from the tiny corral—it was 
built of maize stalks and sur- 
rounded the hut, so that the 
cow and donkey shared the 
family’s quarters at night— 
and tied it to a stake in the 
clover patch. After which he 
rested a moment before sad- 
dling up the donkey. ! 

Suddenly the buffalo cow 
snorted and lurched against 
its tether, and the hair prin- 
kled on Ibrahim’s scalp—the 
god was singing. There could 
be no doubt about it. A weird 
booming sound issued from the 
mighty image. Now it sank 
to a pulsating murmur, again 
it swelled to a sonorous bass. 
Ibrahim let out a yell and 
made a dive for his hut, collid- 
ing with his wife, who had 
heard and was coming out to 
see. She listened raptly a 
moment and fell to her knees, 
bowing her face to the ground 
in adoration. Ibrahim had no 
such promptings. He legged 
it toward the village as hard 
as he could go. He pined for 
company. 

The air seemed to quiver 
with the song as he ran, but 
the sound ceased just as he 
reached the outskirts. No 
need to spread the news; half the population was in the 
street, gazing toward the colossus in consternation. What 
was it? What had happened? The place buzzed like a hive. 

“You heard the wind in the temple,’”’ declared the priest, 
who had been sound asleep. When that wouldn’t go down, 
“It’s a trick,’ he said. They showed plainly they were of 
different mind and the priest grew worried. His was a 
backsliding people, anyhow, inclined to go on about their 
business when called to prayer, and-even occasionally 
making a joke of the summons. The times were awry, 
everything was being questioned. He withdrew into the 
mosque and pondered as to how he could win advantage 
from the miracle. 

No doubts troubled the wife of Ibrahim Hassanein. 
When he returned home she was plucking a chicken. 

“What are you doing?’”’ he demanded. 

“Tt is for the god.” 

“What? You are crazy!” 

“He has answered my prayer, as I told you he would.” 

“A young hen—the best we had! Why didn’t you kill 
that old rooster?”’ 

“Would you offer the god food such as that?” 

Ibrahim deemed it unwise to argue the point with her, 
or stir her up. He went outside and squatted on the 
ground, so that he could watch the colossus. For a couple 
of hours he sat there, scarcely removing his gaze from it; 


| Jor his the opener of ways, stuck his head out 
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A Few Tried to Dissuade Him, But the Majority Applauded and Egged Him On. 
Up to the Colossus and Nimbly Climbed Its Huge Bulk to the Waist 


but nothing happened. The village joined him in the 
vigil, and that day no work was done in the fields except to 
raise the water for the irrigation ditches. 

“Tt was the wind in the chamber of its head,’”’ opined a 
skeptic. 

“But there haye been many winds and it has never 
sung,’ they pointed out. 

No, not for twenty centuries had the god sung. In the 
dim days of its ascendancy every dawn had waked it to 
song, but new faiths had arisen and the old gods were 
neglected and forgotten. 

“T have considered the matter,” the priest announced 
sonorously; ‘“‘and it is indeed a miracle. What you have 
heard is a warning. You have sinned and Allah takes this 
way of telling you to return to the faith.” 

They seemed just a little dubious. Ibrahim grinned 
and Achmed Mahomet stuck his tongue in his cheek. Why 
should Allah employ a pagan god as his messenger? The 
priest must take them for fools. 

At least a dozen women imitated Ibrahim’s wife that 
day and cooked chicken and beans and bread for the god. 
To these dishes some of the more prosperous added sweet- 
meats. And just at dusk they all carried their offerings 
timidly to the colossus and laid them high on his giant 
stone knees. He was not to be approached without cere- 
mony, and this they accorded him. Some of the men scoffed 
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and angrily upbraided their women; yet they We 
uneasy, too, and made no real attempt to stop th \, 

Also, the childless women of the place imitated ¢ 
wife of Ibrahim in another matter. For a year |, 
had gone nightly to the fal) 
statue of Rameses the Gr. 
to slide down the smooth pt 
of its surface three times, | 

“Look what it has done + 
her!”” they exclaimed. Aj 
those who had been skepti | 
stole out after dark and sloy- 
and solemnly slid down |; 
massive stone. 

“Tt will be a boy,” 5! 
Ibrahim’s wife proudly as s), 
dropped thesack over the di; 
for the night. All day sheh 
been uplifted, humming as) 
worked, with an occasior 
glance toward the colossus, 

“Don’t talk aboutit! Th 
brings bad luck.” 

“But I am sure now. W!) 
else would he’sing? It is 
sign.” 

“To go to prayer—so t 
priest says.” 

“What does he knoy 
Nothing. For two years yi 
go to the mosque and pr 
for a son. Was your pray 
answered?”’ 

“You know it was not.” 

“You make gifts, and y: 
promise that if a son is bo 
you willsell the buffalo cow ar 
give the money to the poor 

“T did,” admitted Ibrahir 

“‘And still we had no son, 

“But Mahmoud prayed } 
the mosque too ——” 

“Yes, and got a daughter, 

‘All the same ——” 

““Pray asI do now, Ibrahir 
He has heard me. And if yc 
will promise an offering, wh’ 
it will be a boy.” 

Ibrahim was far from co) 
vinced and the business wi 
not to his liking, but he ha 
the average native’s inheri 
ance of superstition; mor 
over, he was sleepy, and h 
wife kept at him until he woul 
have promised anything. § 
before he went to sleep, Ibr 
him agreed to join on the mo! 
row in her supplications an 
to vow to the god what he ha 
vowed in the mosque. 

“It is good,” she said har 
pily. 

Next morning all the foo 
they had left on the knees c 
the image was gone. 

“The jackals took it,’’ scoffed Achmed. 

“Can a jackal climb smooth stone?” retorted Ibrahim 

This was a poser. Joyfully Ibrahim’s wife and the othe 
women went to work to cook more, it being plain that th 
god was pleased and liked their victuals. They even adde 
to them—goat’s milk, buffalo cheese, a piece of came 
steak saved from a wedding feast. 

“T dare you to go into the chamber,’ Achmed chal 
lenged. 

“Go yourself.” 

“T will if you will.” 

“Let us consult the priest.” 

“He will say no.” 

That’s just what he did say. The priest didn’t want « 
perfectly good miracle, which might work to his advan 
tage, spoiled by prying. 

“T’m going, anyway,’’ Achmed announced. 

A few tried to dissuade him, but the majority applaudec 
and egged him on. So Achmed strode up to the colossu: 
and nimbly climbed its huge bulk to the waist. Some 0 
the women looked to see him smitten with a bolt from 
heaven or wither before their eyes; but nothing of the sor’ 
occurred, and up he went. They watched him until he 
disappeared in the opening at the back of the neck. He 
was gone quite a while. 

‘He is surely dead,”’ they whispered. 


So Achmed Strode 


esad\ 


ft presently Achmed appeared in the aperture and 
vad down to them. Then he descended. 

“Tell?” 

«here is nobody there.” 

«ou could see nothing?” 

‘Tothing. All is as usual.” 

Jere was that in his manner which made Ibrahim sus- 
icluls. 
route hiding something from us,” he whispered. 

‘To; I give you my eyes, I am not.”’ 

sen Ibrahim knew Achmed was lying, but he said no 
Re people had been disappointed because the god did 
ling at dawn, but he certainly made up for it at sunset. 
ysafter the muezzin had called them to prayer, he started 
5 mble, and he rumbled and boomed for fully five min- 
te with all the village gathered in the bean patches a few 
wired yards off, listening in dumb amazement and awe. 

‘id Ibrahim’s wife triumphantly, ‘Now will you be- 
e 2” 

»» did not reply, neither did he protest when she carried 
e ffering of food to the god and set it high on his knees 
gi 1. 

f am going to pray,” she told him; “now for your 
poise.” 

‘anding side by side, they faced the colossus. She 
xe obeisance; Ibrahim did likewise. She bowed her 
4, to the earth and prayed. Ibrahim bowed his. His 
4 waited. He didn’t know how to begin. 

Jo on!”’ she hissed. 

) Ibrahim lifted up his voice into the singsong he em- 
j ed at devotions and solemnly agreed to sell his buffalo 
@ and give the money to the poor if the god would re- 
4ithem with ason. Then they went home to bed. 

he jackals were exceptionally noisy that night and all 
hdogs in the village joined in the yapping. Ibrahim rose 
«re dawn, minded to do some scouting. But when he 
(outside into the chill air and saw the sky one white 
Je of stars, and, black against it, the towering figure of 
tgod, which seemed to breathe, his knees began to shake 
; he crept back into the hut: 

>was well he did so. For as the villagers gathered at 
tup to listen to the strange singing, the wife of Achmed 
/homet came running, crying out that he had disap- 
iced. Whereto? 
.thow? Shedid 
know. She 
-w only that he 
left the house 
| previous night, 
‘ing her he in- 
‘ded to get to 
| bottom of this 
iness. 

i search began. 
2y explored ev- 

corner of the 
age, they went 

and down the 
ds bawling his 
me, thinking 
themight have 
len asleep or 
t with an acci- 
it. They went 
wn to the river 
nk and stared 
to the water. 
ne put out in 
its and prodded 
» bottom with 
es. 

They could not 
d Achmed. 

‘He has been 
— they 


‘Or caught up 
the god.” 

somebody sug- 
ted they should 
k in the cham- 
tr of the god’s 
id. No volun- 
rs came for- 
td. Hadn’t 
hmed done 
it very thing? 
wever, they did 
nture to ap- 
ach the colos- 
, Since it was 
sad daylight. 
‘ahim even had 
» hardihood: to 
ke a circuit of 
» Monster and 
pect the ground. 


“The food has gone!” a villager cried. 

“You see? He listens to my prayers!” exclaimed Ibra- 
him’s wife. 

His answer was a grunt, and shortly afterward he walked 
off down by the river and there, under a spreading acacia 
tree, took something from his pockets. 

“Possibly it is a miracle,’’ said he, “as the priest says. 
But the god does not eat camel meat. Neither does he like 
buffalo cheese. Certainly he is not Mohammedan.” 

He tossed away into the Nile the food he had picked up 
near the colossus, and went and borrowed a boat and set 
off downstream. 

“And Achmed, he no come back. No, not,” he said to 
me as he finished his story that afternoon on the deck of 
my dahabeah. 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“You come and find out.” 

Now Ibrahim had been my donkey boy on two previous 
trips and it was hard to deny the rascal. Of course he was 
lying, but I would see. We steamed up the river, towing 
his boat, and just about sundown tied up to the bank a 
short distance below the village. 

The inhabitants were gathered in the fields a respectful 
distance from the god and were too preoccupied to notice 
our coming. For he was singing again. He was singing 
now in a full, rough barytone. 

“You see?” cried Ibrahim. ‘He do that sometimes 
morning, sometimes night. Nice. Yes?’ 

It did sound odd, that swelling volume of sound issuing 
from the colossus. I did not wonder that the villagers were 
impressed, or that they harked back to ancient supersti- 
tions. Yet it seemed inconsistent to me that the god should 
be singing Yes, We Have No Bananas. The song ceased 
on an exultant, quavering note. 

“What you think, sair?’’ Ibrahim plucked eagerly at my 
sleeve. 

I was about to tell him, when I caught the look in the 
faces of the women. Not many of the lower classes go 
veiled, and those who cling to the custom invariably forget 
to screen their faces when anything rouses their curiosity. 
And now they were all gazing at me with their souls in 
their eyes, yearning for corroboration of their hopes. 

He who would destroy any belief which brings solace and 
hope to its devotees is without heart. “Itisextraordinary,”’ 


In the Lamplit, Glowing Dining Tent, With its Brilliantly Patterned Wails and Soft Rugs, the Girls Went 


Through the Usual Turkish and Arabian Dances 
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I admitted, and Ibrahim translated. The crowd nodded 
their satisfaction and broke into a babel of talk, all trying 
to tell me thestory at once. Finally the priest and Ibrahim 
managed to obtain quiet, and the former asked whether 
I could solve the mystery of Achmed’s disappearance. 
Already his wife was in mourning. 

“T can hear her,’ I replied. ‘‘Tell him, Ibrahim—tell 
all these people—that before morning I shall get to the 
bottom of it.” 

“And Achmed?” 

“And find Achmed too. Heis not dead. But they must 
promise to stay indoors tonight and not come out, no 
matter what they hear. Otherwise I will not answer for 
the consequences.” 

Ibrahim was grinning as he turned back to me after 
interpreting this. 

“They say,” he said, “that nothing nohow would make 
them to put their heads out after dark. They say how you 
know Achmed he is not dead?” 

“Never mind about that. He’ll turn up all right.’ 

Ibrahim also imparted this information to them. 

““Achmed’s wife’s father,’”’ he remarked, “want to know 
if Achmed run off. Maybe so, yes?” 

“T don’t think so.” a 

“Achmed’s wife’s mother,” continued Ibrahim, “want 
to know if there is another woman maybe. Me, I think so.” 

“Nothing like that at all. You go and tell Achmed’s wife 
he’ll be home tomorrow. And remember, I don’t want any- 
body snooping round. They’re apt to get shot.” 

The village was as quiet as a grave when I came up from 
the river that night. The dogs raised a hideous outcry and 
some ran savagely out at me, but they were called back in 
fierce whispers or whipped back by unseen hands. Once 
an arm reached out almost under my feet and plucked a 
snarling cur from my path by the scruff of the neck, and his 
howl of dismay was choked off with heartening promptitude. 

I went to the rear of the statue and examined it with my 
flashlight. Once before, Ibrahim and'I had climbed it; the 
feat was easy enough, but it was well to make sure of the 
way. Then up I started. 

“Who’s that?” came in a hoarse whisper from above me. 

“Yes, We Have No Bananas.” 

“Some fresh American,” said a voice from above. 

““No—gimme a match, Wally. I do believe it’s him.” 

“Don’t strike a 
light. The na- 
tives’ll see you.” 

I completed the 
spiral ascent and 
rounded the curve 
of the god’s neck 
to find Hardtack 
barring the open- 
ing, an ‘automatic 
in his hand. 

“What the——”’ 

“Letmein. I’m 
apt to slip here.” 

Hardta.ck 
stepped back and 
I entered the 
chamber. He hung 
an overcoat over 
the opening and 
lighted a candle. 
And there was 
Wally, hunched on 
the floor, and be- 
side him a native, 
gagged and with 
his wrists bound. 

“Achmed?” I 
queried. The pris- 
oner nodded eager 


, 


assent. 

*“Y ou know this 
bird?’’ asked 
Wally. 


“No, butthey’re 
all looking for him. 
What happened?” 

“Why, he clumb 
up here last 
night,” said Hard- 
tack, ‘‘and wanted 
to cut in on our 
graft. Talks good 
American too. It 
seems like he took 
a dare yesterday 
and come up here 
when we was in the 
temple aa 

“And found 
some cigarette 
butts,’”’ Wallysaid. 

(Continued on 
Page 117) 
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The S. S. Araby Broke in Halves and Was Beached in Boulogne Harbor During the 
Salvors Raised the Two Ends So They Could be Towed to England 
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by the mere mention of treasure. Who-has 

not heard of that fabulous treasure of the 
bloodthirsty pirate, Captain Kidd, whose booty 
still lies hidden on some far-off island? Expedition after 
expedition has been fitted out to find it, but the pirate hid 
it so well that the hunters have failed in their quest. Who 
has not marveled at those mighty hoards of gold stored 
away by the Incas of Peru, gold which Pizarro looted from 
the Peruvian treasure house and carried back to Spain? 

Treasure! The mere whisper works magic, conjuring up 
pictures of gold and silver and piles of glowing gems; 
rubies, emeralds and diamonds galore, gleaming with all 
the colors of the rainbow: So fascinating is the idea of 
treasure that men gladly risk their lives to go in search of it, 
nor is the magic confined alone to the romantic. The keen- 
est of business men, who boast of their hard-headedness, 
seem to lose their heads where treasure is concerned. 
Eagerly they finance the most problematic searches in 
return for the promise of the most shadowy spoils. 

These same business men will aver that they never spec- 
ulate, yet all treasure hunting is speculative; and if there 
is one form more speculative than another, it is that of 
searching for sunken treasure. Still, despite its hazard- 
ous nature, there is always money forthcoming to back 
deep-sea enterprises of this description. True, success 
comes but seldom; failures are the rule. Could a 
correct balance sheet be made up showing how much 
has been spent on hunting for the world’s sunken treas- 
ure, and how much has been recovered, we should prob- 
ably find that the money expended was many times 
greater than the value of all the treasure brought to 
the surface. 


ROM earliest years our imaginations are fired 


A Fascinating Business 


EW ideas could be more fascinating than that of 

hauling up gold and silver from the bottom of the 
sea, and it is the same fascination, with all the excite- 
ment it brings in its train, which lures men on to at- 
tempt to wrest many of these long-lost treasures from 
the recesses of the ocean. Years sometimes are spent 
in pondering ancient documents, hunting for evidence 
of the exact locality of the vanished treasure, seeking 
to sift rumor from actual fact. Further years may be 
spent on making plans and special apparatus for lifting 
the treasure; and when the hunter starts in real earnest 
at last, he finds that he has spent years of his life and 
thousands of dollars just for the privilege of stirring up 
the sea bed. Treasure hunting is, in fact, something like 
taking a ticket for a sweepstake. The chances may be 
ridiculously small, but the prospect of winning a for- 
tune will always make the game popular. 

Fate, indeed, seems to delight in playing tricks on 
salvage men. While on the one hand it sometimes leads 
them on to fit out ambitious expeditions costing thou- 
sands of dollars, sends them journeying afar and imposes 
the greatest hardships upon them without bringing 
them any reward whatsoever, on the other hand it 
sometimes flings a fortune straight into the lap of some 
lucky man when he is least expecting it. 

Without the diver, treasure hunting beneath the 
waves would be impossible. The salvage expert may 
make the most brilliant plans, collect the most up-to- 
date and scientific plant to assist him, but in the end 
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it is the diver who carries the work through; and upon the 
courage, determination and skill of the diver the success of 
the expedition depends. To dive to a depth of five fathoms, 
or thirty feet, is a task that the average man could accom- 
plish without much difficulty; most men, too, would be able 
to reach a depth of ten fathoms, or sixty feet, if they were 
in decent physical condition. But at fifteen and twenty 
fathoms and more the body is called upon to stand excep- 
tional strains, and so exceptional men are necessary. 
Quite apart from the many risks, deep diving is very 
arduous, and seldom are men found with the physique that 
will enable them to dive 100 feet and more. The deep-sea 
diver must be trained like an athlete, perfectly sound in 
wind and limb and heart, and in tiptop physical condition. 
A fat diver stands little chance of attaining great depths, 
so the finest divers are generally on the slim side, men 
without an ounce of superfluous fat and with muscles 
tough as steel. 


By Digging a Deep Trench Around This Wreck, the Salvors 
Managed to Tow Her Off Into Deep Water 
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An Interesting Sample of Saluage Work, Showing a Concrete Patch Applied to the 
Side of a Ship After She Was Pumped Out | 


The physical strain placed on the body and he t 
merely by diving to these great depths is not g/- 
erally realized. To ask the human body to unde } 
pressure three, four and five times greater tl} 
atmospheric pressure is expecting the body to unde> 
strain three, four and five times greater than the bc) 
was built to stand. It is like expecting a motor ¢, 
designed for a load of 3000 pounds, to carry a load of | 
tons. We should not expect the car to do that. Yet we 1} 
only call upon the human body to perform similar fea, 
but the body actually does perform them without collapsii 


Dangers the Divers Face 


HE crack sea diver is almost as difficult to find as t 
swimmer who can conquer the English Channel. Wher 
comes to doing actual work at depths of 100 feet and mo 
the strain on the diver’s body is indeed very much great 
for his exertions use up so much oxygen that his heart 
called upon to pump at an increased speed in order 
replace it. All the time, of course, the diver is breathi 
compressed air; thus the pressure of the sea on the outsi 
of his body is practically counterbalanced by the pri 
sure of the air inside his body. While the weight 
the sea is trying to crush him inward, the compress 
air is pushing outward, so the air pressure with 
equalizes the water pressure without, and the diver 
enabled to work in perfect safety under a mass of wat 
that would crush an unprotected man flat. 

We might liken the water pressure to six men w] 
are pushing hard against a door and striving to open 
while the air pressure resembles six men pushing again 
the other side of the door to keep it closed. With bo 
teams equally matched in strength, the door remai 
quite unaffected by the contest if it be solidly built 
oak. But if it is a weak door, the strain of the m 
pushing against it will probably break it. 

Breathing compressed air not only places a strain < 
the lungs but it tends to fill the body with an exce 
of nitrogen. This nitrogen may easily form tiny bu 
bles of gas, and these bubbles, if they reach the heat 
might cause the death of the diver or bring on th 
dread paralysis known as diver’s palsy, a disease whic 
renders the lower part of the diver’s body quite useles 

Strangely enough, it is not in going down that th 
danger threatens the diver, but only in coming up. — 
he comes up too suddenly, the excess of nitrogen in tl 
blood bubbles like the tiny bubbles in a siphon of sod 
and at once his life is threatened. The bubbles are dt 
to the pressure of the water on the outside of the bod 
growing suddenly less than the pressure of air inside tl 
body, consequently the nitrogen seeks to escape in bul 
bles just as the soda water seeks to escape when the ke 
of the siphonis depressed. The pressure inside the bod 
cannot adjust itself quickly enough to the lessenir 
pressure outside, and these bubbles are the result. 

To avoid this risk it is necessary for the diver wor] 
ing at great depths to come up very slowly. He ma 
slide down the shot rope to a depth of 120 feet in a fe 
seconds; but should he stay longer than half an hot 
at the bottom he must not come up in less than fifty 
seven minutes if he would avert danger. He may com 
up to forty feet in eighty seconds, or at the rate of 
foot asecond. Then he must rest and exercise his leg 
and arms on the shot rope for five minutes befor 


geiding another ten feet to the 
piy-foot level. When he has finally 
seided to within ten feet of the sur- 
anhe is compelled to rest for twenty- 
;yeminutes to allow the excess of 
,it gen to pass from his blood, after 
yhh he may rise to the surface. 
ja diver happened to remain an 
11 at a depth of 200 feet, he would 
1a to spend four hours in coming 
9 esurface to avoid any ill effects. 
mhexceptional diver who is able to 
epi this depth should not, however, 
erin at the bottom for more than 
vyeminutes. Thisisthesafe time, 
he can then make the ascent to 
» urface in thirty-two minutes. 
smarkable diving experiments 
‘carried out by the British Ad- 
Itysome years ago, during which 
sail divers attained the record 
th of 210 feet, a record that was 
: unbeaten. As a result of these 


iriments, tables were drawn up 

ving the time that a man might 
eain in safety at certain depths, 
v4 indicating the rates at which he 
*d come to the surface and the 
i:ths at which he must rest to allow 
pressure inside his body to adjust 
tif to the pressure of the water 
yside. These tables are followed 
| wide world over, and they have 
vie diving one of the safest of occu- 
pions despite the grave risks the 
jer is continually running. 

)iving was, in fact, so dangerous 
it exceptional precautions had to 
» taken, with the result that the 
Jer who walks about the bottom 
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Al Diver Going Down to Blow Up Part of 
a Wreck to Get at the Treasure. The 
Charge of Explosive, Weighing 50 Ibs., is 
Contained in the Long Tin Shown at the 
Diver’s Side. At Right—A Ship Whose 
Forward Holds Have Filled, Dragging 
Her Down by the Bow and Rendering Her 
Helpless. When in This ConditionaSkip 
May Remain Afloat, But Her Captain 
No Longer Has Any Control Quer Her as 
Her Propeller is Out of the Water 


)-he ocean today may be far safer 

+n aman walking across Broadway. The safety of the 
Jer is most carefully watched over, but no one can fore- 
| when a motor vehicle is going to run down someone 
sssing a busy thoroughfare. 


Dressing for Under-Water Work 


| ae was knight attired for the tourney more carefully 
‘( than the modern diver is clad before venturing into the 
‘ths. It is cold working at the bottom of the sea, and to 
ard against the cold the diver dons warm woolen sweaters 
'd socks, sometimes wearing two or three sweaters and 
o or three pairs of thick socks. When he is dressed in his 
iollies, the diving dress is fastened about him just as the 
nor was fastened on the knights of old. There is a cer- 
n ritual about the performance which must be obeyed. 
tst of all, the shoulder pads are carefully tied on to take 
2 weight of the headdress, then an assistant helps him 
70 the rubber diving dress and opens the tight cuffs for 
e diver to slip his hands through. The diver sits down 
vile the assistant ties up the inner collar of the diving 
ess and adjusts the various screws that are to secure his 
Imet. But before that is fastened into place, the feet are 
pped into the boots, each with its sixteen-pound sole 
lead. 


Treasure Hunters Trying Their Luck in the Bay of Tobermor. 
Washing the Mud Dredged Up From the Bay to Find Some of the Spanish Dous 
bloons Reputed to be Lost When Drake Routed the Armada 


Ever so care- 
fully the diver’s 
helmet is put on, 
for his life depends 
upon its being 
properly fastened. 
The air pipe must 
be carried from the back of his helmet up under his 
arm to the front of his body where he can reach it easily 
and yet not find it in his way. The air pumps and the 
valves in his helmet are most carefully tested to see that 
they are working properly. Then the diver gets on the 
ladder leading overboard and a lead weight weighing forty 
pounds is adjusted across his breast and another similar 
weight is fastened over his back, to enable him to sink to the 
bottom. The glass of his helmet screwed up, the pump is 
set going, the diver waves his hand to indicate that all is in 
order; and the attendant, after a final look around, gives 
the diver a smart tap on the top of the helmet to inform 
him that he may go down. 

Thenceforward the life of the diver is in the hands of the 
attendant, who never lets go of the life line and air pipe 
until the diver comes to the surface again, feeling the 
diver at the end of the pipe just as an angler feels a fish at 
the end of a line, taking in the slack pipe to prevent its 


y. They are Shown 


fouling rocks and wreckage, paying 
it out as the diver requires. 

The coming of the submarine tele- 
phone has certainly lessened the risk 
for the diver, for he can now talk to 
the men in the boat and tell them 
what he wants and howheis. Ifany- 
thing goes wrong and his lines become 
entangled, he can inform those at the 
surface, who can quickly send an- 
other diver down to assist him. 


The Submarine Telephone 


N COMPARATIVELY recent 

days it was necessary to signal by 
means of the life line and air pipe, a 
certain number of pulls meaning cer- 
tain things in accordance with a code 
in use by all divers. When a diver 
wished to convey a special message 
he had to signal for a slate to be sent 
down, and on the 
slate he would 
write what he 
wanted to convey. 
It was a slow and 
cumbersome 
method which has 
been rendered ob- 
solete by the sub- 
marine telephone, 
which was in- 
vented by that 
famous submarine 
engineer, R. H. 
Davis, the head of 
Siebe, Gorman 
& Co. 

For ages men 
have dived for 
sponges and 
pearls, remaining 
at most not more 
than a couple of 
minutes at the 
bottom. The an- 
cients were fully 
alive to the advantages of an invention that would assist 
men to remain under water for considerable periods, and 
they were puzzling their heads about diving dresses cen- 
turies ago. 

These early inventions, however, were very crude; one 
being a sort of barrel with holes through which the arms 
could be passed, another a metal cylinder which covered 
the head down to the waist, where it fitted into leather 
breeches. Very strange and wonderful they appear to 
modern eyes. 

No less strange and decidedly more wonderful is the 
up-to-date diving dress, which has grown out of the inven- 
tion of Augustus Siebe in 1819. For eighteen years Siebe 
experimented with his first type of diving dress before he 
achieved, in 1837, the form of dress which is closely followed 
today. Various people have added improvements but 
Siebe’s form of dress is the one in common use. 
(Continued on Page 60) 


The Lutine Carried Bullion Worth $5,000,000 When She Went to the Bottom. This 
Photograph Shows a Huge Salvage Pump Sucking Up the Sea Bed and Pouring it Into 
Giant Cages Where it is Sifted for Traces of the Long-:Lost Treasure 
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T MAY be that Pete Carlock wasn’t much of a picker. 
| Take fathers-in-law, for instance. Most young men with 
an eye for the main chance would have chosen differ- 
ently from Pete. One swift survey of the field, and almost 


any young man with Peter Car- 
lock’s chances would havesingled 
out Simpson Gregg. 

But instead of picking Simp- 
son Gregg, Pete Carlock chose 
Steve Tokazh; a right amazing 
choice considering these facts: 
That Simpson Gregg was general 
superintendent of the Ironville 
Steel Company; that Pete was 
construction engineer on a big 
open-hearth plant then being 
built at the Ironville works; and 
that Steve Tokazh was the 
hunky runner of a drawing crane 
at the forty-four-inch mill re- 
heating furnaces of the same 
concern. 

Whether Pete made a num- 
skull play in that selection de- 
pends on how you look at it. 
Perhaps as Pete sized up the 
two prospective fathers, Steve 
Tokazh looked likea better crane 
operator than Simpson Gregg 
did a general superintendent— 
looked like more man, in other 
words. And such a view would 
have been more or less vindi- 
cated by events, for shortly after 
SteveTokazh had been promoted 
from his drawing crane to a 
charging machine at the newly 
completed open hearth, the ax 
came down just south of Simp- 
son Gregg’s occipital process and 
they lugged him out and dropped 
him on the dump. 

As for Pete Carlock himself, 
he asked no vindication. For 
Pete had not, indeed, been choos- 
ing fathers-in-law at all. Pete 
had been choosing brides. And 
granting brides the prime consid- 
eration in the acquiring of 
fathers-in-law, then Peter Car- 
lock soars to heights as far above 
criticism as zenith above nadir. 

Miss Betsy Gregg was one of 
those young ladies so favored 
as to make a man give hourly 
thanks that the optic nerve is 
standard male equipment. But 
Betsy Gregg was a spoiled, vain, 
saucy little snip. Being a snip 
did not make Betsy Gregg’s 
slim body any less alluring, nor 
her pixy face less kissable; but 
beside the flaming loveliness of 
Mrs. Peter Carlock, she was, in 
spite of skillfulest cosmetic aids, 
quite colorless. 

How many centuries away 
from Ironville, Pennsylvania, 
how many thousand leagues east 
of that sooty town, you would 
have to go to find the spring of 
Nadia Carlock’s blood no sage 
could possibly determine. But back in ancient Turan 
some place it had joined the Asiatic floods that came so 
close to drowning Europe. And when that incalculable 
outpouring had at last eased the pressure causing it, 
and had ebbed east again, this girl’s blood was part 
of the broad pool left behind, back of the great dike of 
the Carpathians. Here on the plains of Hungary her 
nomad forbears saw a land good for horsemen and, drop- 
ping off their tough mounts, here had pitched their tents; 
from here had harried Europe till the word ‘‘ Magyar” 
was a devil word; here also bulwarked Europe from the 
Crescent until the names of fiery Magyar captains became 
almost sainted names. 

Here in the rich soil of the wide Alféld her breed had 
taken root—such root that when Turkish scimitars mowed 
the whole land bare of men, leaving all Hungary a waste 
of bleached bones and charred embers, still the stock grew 
up again and flourished and increased until once more, at 
press of numbers, broad-backed, short-built, bow-legged, 
horsy men took up the Western trek. And the mind easily 
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the Night Electricians, Who Could Cut Off This Devil’s Power? 


Know the Location of the Switch? 


sees these swarthy fellows swinging down from shaggy 
ponies to stand at the end of this migration with terror for 
a new land for the first time in their eyes as Pennsylvania 
belched her smoke and flames about them. 

So had Steve Tokazh stood, one of a gang of greeners 
that crouched and cowered at their first baptism of sparks 
in the sweltering pouring pits of the old North End open 
hearth at Ironville. But soon indifference had come, so 
that he plodded at his work beneath a crane that grumbled 
at its seventy-five-ton load of molten steel with no more 
thought than if it were a vine hung heavy with a bunch of 
Tokay grapes. 

Then Mother Tokazh came to Pennsylvania, and little 
Nadia with her, leaving Stephan Tokazh, Jr., back in 
Hungary to hold out for the last heller before he let go of 
the little farm. : ns 

In one year Nadia Tokazh was an American, in five a 
graduate of .Ironyille’s high-school, in six a clerk in the 
head timekeeper’s office at the steelworks, in seven the most 
distracting beauty in her section of the Keystone State, 
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and in seven and a half the bride of Pete Carlock, G,| ~ 
lately arrived at Ironville to put down the huge foundatir, i 
for a rolling mill. Somewhere in that long progress out} © 
the shadowy East the blood of this girl had been touck| 
by the setting sun; most lik 
at the journey’s end. Perhe| 
some mystery of geograpl 
some highland alchemy of ¢| 
Carpathians that tower 
mightily above her native yilla| 
did the thing; perhaps the k 
mysterious alchemy of Teut) 
contact. Somehow the Wes) 
bright gold had joined its whol 
some beauty to the dark volupt 
ousness of Asia. The well-knoy| 
and oft-quoted twain had m 
in her. She was that rare ay 
radiant thing, a Magyar blond 
It would be possible, perhap 
for Peter Carlock or any oth 
man of Saxon blood to stro 
along the Corso at Budape; 
some sunny afternoon and laté 
make a complete recovery; bu 
never if, among the beauties 9 
that, promenade, he should pas 
one who had set aside the her} 
tage of centuries to be a blonde 

Except for color, Nadia Car 
lock’s hair was Asiatic. Straight 
coarse, thick; almost lank. Cu! 
short, she had had the excellen 
judgment not to have it cut toi 
short, nor to change the natur 
of it afterward. No artificia 
wisps of it coiled gayly at he 
ears. Nospun-gold frizzes mad 
a yellow nimbus for her head o1 
snared men in their tendrils, 
Instead the metallic stuff fitted 
her round head like a coif. 

To accommodate the long 
eyes, her face was wide at the 
cheek bones, with a flatness there 
not quite beautiful to most West- 
ern eyes; half sinister, but 
wholly arresting, remaining 
trace, maybe, of ancient con- 
quering Hun remorselessness. 
Her lower face narrowed, but 
the mouth was wide and red 
across it; not cupid-bowed, not 
pouting, not thick-lipped; only 
the red of it extending farther 
onto the white than. with the 
mouths of other women, And 
the whole: face,’ bespeaking 

. warrior ancestry in every line, 
framed consummately in its 
golden casque. 

Her figure? But it was a 
Magyar’s. Her bright hair 
snared no man. It challenged. 
So with the Amazon body of the 
girl. Willing to fight for what 
you want? All right, then— 
want me! 


The rain came pelting down. 
The wind soughed through bare 
bones of steel that towered, a 
threatening skeleton, over the little shanty where its daily 
growth was planned. Outside this little shanty was a dreary 
world of dripping beams and swaying lines and unmanned 
concrete mixers and fire-brick piles, tarpaulin covered, that 
squatted about like great wet behemoths here and there. 
But inside was a world entirely catbird, where a warped 
and cracked egg stove, the veteran of many a tough cam- 
paign, crammed with form-lumber scraps, cooked stagnant 
air and stale tobacco fumes to a splendid lethal mixture. 

Into this atmosphere of hearts content a door swung 
suddenly, admitting a long, black, glistening coat, a soggy 
slouch hat and a whiff of wind, deplorably damp and 
refreshing. The door slammed in the storm’s wet face. 

“Let ’er rain, whang-dang it all to helangone,’’ an- 
nounced the soggy hat.. ‘‘Let ’er rain. There is sunshine in 
my. soul. I just saw Pete Carlock upeock Chummy 
DerratZeae EL Le taganeee tian sep iros &. . ss 

It was evident immediately. that to stand Chummy 
Ignatz on his ear must have been not only a very consider- 
able feat of upeocking but an immensely popular job of 
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ork as well. For a profane blast of protest against the 
ouch hat’s damp disturbance of the peace shut off ab- 
ptly, and smiles of rapt attention came over every face in 
,e crowded little field office. Long Phil stopped polishing 
s transit. The party chief clapped shut his survey notes 
1d pocketed a highly erudite lead pencil. Ned Rumfort, 
ie general labor boss, ceased stoking operations on an 
iquitous old pipe. And Flatknot Alex Clausen, the big 
ane steel erector—sometimes called Flathead for short— 
ith cheek unloaded and pack out, stayed his hand. 

The shiny gum coat flapped dismally, like some great 
‘ow in a rainstorm, to its perch on a twenty-penny 
yike; and the sopping hat switched a wet path on the 
nplaned floor, disclosing a curly head, a stub-nosed face 
ad the smile of one who has not long since glimpsed para- 
ise. 

“For the love of mud, Eddy,” pleaded a voice, “speak 
‘our piece! Speak your piece! Whom doeth what to 

hich?” 
' “Pete Carlock,’”’ said Timekeeper Eddy, the triumph of 
ae bringer of glad tidings in his eye—‘‘Boss Pete up- 
‘ocketh Chummy Ignatz.” 

And from his audience came a one-man sigh of joy and 
ne shuffle of much blissful settling back. And while Ed, 
rith a proper disregard for haste, negotiates the makin’s 
nd a seat, we will interpolate to introduce the lately 
peocked Ignatz. 

Mr. Cornelius Riggin, first melter at the old North End 
pen hearth at Ironville, was leaving the plant one morn- 
ag late, after a hell-for-certain battle with a furnace that 
jad mulishly kept its sulphur up a point for fifteen blister- 
‘og hours. Mr. Riggin had just passed through the time- 
‘ard alleys when he came face to face with Mr. Ingoldsby 
ernan, a sartorially exquisite young man, lately come to 
‘ronville, Pennsylvania, to learn the steel business from 
he top down. For some months now, with the title of 
\ssistant metallurgist, whatever that might mean, and no 
ystensible duties, he had favored the old open hearth with 
iis immaculate presence for several hours a day, week-ends 
xcepted. Imagine that if you can—week-ends excepted in 
‘m open hearth! ; 

Rumor had it that this young sweat dodger was being 
moomed for the responsible position of son-in-law to the 
reneral superintendent. Rumor also had it that he was the 
Jossessor of two incompatible things—an aloofness that 
ibsolutely precluded recognition of any coworker of un- 
>qual social status before or after the whistle, and a wallop 


up his racket arm to match his weight, which was two 
hundred-odd, flat-waisted. 

But Mr. Riggin took a chance on the first of these two 
incongruities and offered Mr. Kernan the top of a very 
elegant morning. 

Mr. Kernan, however, evidently did not consider him- 
self on the plant until he had stepped haughtily past the 
time clock. Deplorable enough that social standing must 
be set aside for the plebeian business of getting out the 
tonnage. He passed the genial Irishman frozen-faced. 

But one of Con’s door boys, walking at old Con’s side, 
came through with a classic. 

“Your friend Ignatz is a chummy individual, isn’t he, 
Con?” offered the door boy—only it wouldn’t have been a 
classic if open-hearth door boys used such words as ‘‘in- 
dividual.,”’ 

And Chummy Ignatz stuck. Fat chance to get away 
with superciliousness at Ironville, Pennsylvania. Nabob- 
ery may flourish in some enterprises, but it puffeth itself 
up not long in shriveling mill fires. Mill fires have a way 
of welding men of all ranks and nationalities either to 
actual friendships or to mutual respect. With which re- 
marks we will consider Chummy Ignatz properly intro- 
duced and hurry back to as good a gang as ever filled a 
field office on a rainy day. 

“Up at the old North End open hearth I come across 
Boss Pete.’’ Timekeeper Eddy speaks his piece to a spell- 
bound shantyful. ‘‘Boss Pete has an order to put men up 
there to tear out the old abandoned furnaces any time the 
weather chases ’em off our job. So while you tramps sit 
here and keep the tobacco business solvent, I paddle up 
there in this cloudburst to get the numbers.” 

Flatknot Alex, the steel shover, let go an ominous growl. 

“Listen, boy,’’ said he. ‘As long as you make a livin’ 
makin’ little pencil scratches in a book, don’t speak about 
work while men’s around.” He hit a sawdust box with a 
half-pint shot of Bridgeman’s Mixture. ‘‘Go on about 
that fight!” 

“To what do you refer to—fight, Mr. Clausen?” grinned 
Eddy. ‘It didn’t last that long. It was more like a blast- 
furnace kick. A couple dull jars and the air full of ore dust 
and sulphur fumes. As I says, before this rude fellow 
interrupts me’’—Ed dodged a ball of paint-smeared 
waste—‘‘I come on Boss Pete at the down-river end of the 
old open hearth, where a half dozen old pots are still makin’ 
steel. He’s standing at the edge of the last pouring pit, 
lookin’ down into it and shakin’ his head as I come up. 


“Morning, boss,’ I says. ‘Nice setting for a wholesale 
murder down there, eh?’ 

“And just then who comes struttin’ by but Cockalorum. 
Boss drops his hand on my shoulder by way of greeting; 
but he hails the duke. 

“Morning, Kernan,’ says Pete. 

“*Good morning, Mr. Carlock,’ answers Chummy Ig- 
natz. 

“*Peter is the name,’ the boss comes back, grinning 
wide, ‘meaning a rock. Refers in my case to that portion 
of the carcass from the neck up. Sometimes called Pete— 
affectionately. . Say, Mr. Kernan, you open- 
hearth folks really ought to make an easier way out of this 
pit. If ever there’s a spill and men get caught against this 
blank wall under us, I’d hate to have to see it. That ladder 
makes.me shudder. A wide brick stairway up to this level 
wouldn’t cost two hundred.’ 

“Tgnatz looks at the boss as upstage as a hotel clerk. 

“<These pits have been this way for twenty years, I 
understand,’ says he. ‘If our construction force would 
tend strictly to building, and keep its mind free of opera- 
tion details, we’d not be using these old furnaces now. But 
until the new plant is running you can bet we’ll not be 
squandering money on de-luxe staircases for that scum 
down there.’ 

“Boss Pete looked close to see if this Kernan was hors- 
ing him. But there’s not the sign of a twinkle in the big 
stiff’s eye. 

““‘ Well,’ Pete comes back, ‘those hunks would find it 
just as inconvenient to get burned up this afternoon as any 
time in the last twenty years. And I wouldn’t be surprised 
if it’d hurt scum just as much to paddle around in molten 
steel as it would you or me, Kernan.’ 

“But as far as Ignatz was concerned, the interview was 
ended. 

“He turned his back to go; but a dirty shot came to 
his mind and he couldn’t resist the temptation to fire it. 

“You ought to know how hard they are to hurt,’ he 
said over his shoulder. ‘I understand those fellows down 
there have to beat up their women regularly to keep their 
love.’ 

“He started away, but Pete had him while his foot was 
in the air. Kernan shook them big shoulders of his. He 
seemed surprised when Pete’s arm didn’t fly off his elbow. 
Pete’s voice was pleasant. But I never knew before that 
blue eyes could turn gray. 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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“For What is the First Necessity,’? He Asked, 
“of a Nation Entering War?” 


ELL’S bells!” cried the real Delphine Ducharme. 
H ““Where’s my pipe?” 

The speaker, nervous and overwrought by the 
occurrences and forebodings of the recent hours, strode 
rapidly from one corner to another of the sumptuous but 
disordered studio, in eager and impetuous search. For a 
time a perfect shower of lingerie filled the air—sphinx 
green, love-light blue and couleur de rose—thrown up by 
impatient searching hands. 

At last it was found—the good old brown pal pipe— 
beneath the peignoir de chine, whose soft folds had fallen 
over it, where it lay upon the typewriter stand. Snatching 
it, filling it and lighting it with strong and nervous fingers, 
its owner saw and took off from the typewriter the just- 
finished sheet of copy, which so many thousands of the 
readers of the women’s pages of the press of the United 
States would recognize at once as the Paris letter of Del- 
phine Ducharme, the great style expert—headlines, direc- 
tions for the editor and all: 


PARIS PRESCRIBES NEW SILHOUETTE 
(EXCLUSIVE IN YOUR TERRITORY) 
Paris, February 15, 1917. 

O, Mesdames, if you could but motor out with me this after- 
noon to the Bois in these first pale presages of the spring, or 
look out as I do now, upon the Place de l’Opéra, and see the 
new silhouettes here, there and everywhere, you, too, would 
understand why it is that the Parisienne will have nothing in her 
wardrobe for this soon-arriving season that has not the jupe 
tonneau. 

O, mes amies, the jupe tonneau—how shall I tell you of its— 
what shall I say?—its verve, its insouciance, its joyous rebound 
from the tyranny, the monotony, the harsh straight hated 
maigreur of the moyen dge, the silhouette de chemise, the one- 
piece, imposed last year upon us as the supreme penance ef- 
frayante of this most fearful war. And in which—I whisper to 
you—some few belated costumiers would still wish to imprison 
us. But non, non—in vain! 

In vain. The jupe tonneau—the barrel skirt, as you, alas, in 
America must say it—sweeps all before it here. With just a 
soupcon of the bouffante, shorter at least than that which still 
feebly would oppose it, it gives again to ever-changeable woman 
that change which most of all her heart demands, desires, insists 
upon—the annual change of silhouette. And yet not this alone! 

Not this alone. For it also gives—this jupe tonneau ador- 
able—full opportunity for madame to still show her delicious 
charm of footwear; and bend down, chérie—let me whisper in 
your ear—it marks, they say, the turning of the tide; the return 
once more toward a waistline; from the exact, the straight, the 
waistless, which has been of late the despair of all women of fine 
form. And so—once more bend down, and lower—again the 
trend back to the corset! 

Such, Mesdames, are the terms which Paris dictates for the 
world in this spring of 1917—fair Paris, still imperious ruler of 
the world of women through all the bétise of this savage so- 
shocking war. 

Toute a vous, 
DELPHINE DUCHARME. 

Reading this once more half aloud, its author threw it 
down and, treading upon the delicate but unheeded 
samples of women’s wear upon the largely uncarpeted 
floor, passed to the north windows and gazed out in gloomy 
apprehension upon the still and unfrequented street just 
north of the theatrical] district of New York, in which the 
studio lay. 


By George Kibbe 


Turmer 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
GEORGE E. WOLFE 


A heavy man, with a deep 
forceful voice, large teeth and 
a gray imperial, he was 
known personally to the 
world as Richard Roche 
O’Reilly, the secretary to 
Mademoiselle Ducharme, 
Ine., yet in the closer circle 
of his friends and business 
associates at the great New 
York Press Agents Club, it 
was no secret that he himself 
was the real and original Del- 
phine Ducharme, whose 
weekly syndicated letters 
were only duplicated in influ- 
ence in shaping the tastes and 
forms of the readers of the 
women’s pages of the Amer- 
ican press by the other weekly letters, from New York, of 
Peggy of Fifth Avenue, who, also, the vigorous and talented 
Mr. O’Reilly was well known by his intimates to be. 

It had been a hard, trying day in the hardest and most 
anxious period of the year for the fashion publicity man— 
the time of the reshaping for another season of the Amer- 
ican woman’s form or silhouette; the greatest gamble, 
outside of the stock market, in the great city of New 
York—upon whose turn such fabulous fortunes, such 
untold millions hang by a hair each opening season in the 
chief metropolis of the western world. 

The gazer at the window, considering the unexpected 
and troubling problem of the last few hours, moved 
uneasily, took his heavy pipe from his lips. 

“The silhouette must not be changed this spring!”’ he 
said in anger, repeating that astonishing message of yes- 
terday and the earlier morning. ‘‘ Now who the ——” 

The real Delphine Ducharme stopped, arrested on the 
verge of a bitter oath. For the telephone was calling him 
again. Striding nervously to it, he heard that unknown 
polished voice once more. 

“Ts this the office of Delphine Ducharme, Inc.?” 

nelteise 

“Ts Mademoiselle Ducharme in yet?” 

“She is not. No. But I am her secretary,” once more 
the harsh, hostile voice of Richard Roche O’Reilly went 
back briskly over the wire. ‘‘ What can I do for you?” 

“And have you given her my message?” asked the calm 
cultivated voice upon the other end of the line, in unmoved 
politeness. 

““What message?”’ returned the hoarse, firm voice. 

“On the silhouette. That it must not be changed this 
spring,”’ came that strange polite formality again. 

“Yes,’’ came the hard, firm, obviously restrained answer. 

“And what, please, did she say?” 

“She said for you kindly to go run up a tree,”’ returned 
the real Delphine Ducharme, without perhaps thinking 
sufficiently just how it would sound. ‘‘Say, listen, who do 
you think you are?” continued the real Mademoiselle 
Ducharme. “‘Butting in, telling this country where it gets 
off on silhouettes. Forbidding the women of America to 
change their silhouettes this year! Who do you think 
you are?” 

“Let us waive that question for the moment,” came 
back the unmoved, polished, steely voice again. “Let me 
merely ask you once more to repeat my message. Will you 
kindly tell Mademoiselle Ducharme, for the last time,’’ the 
unknown voice went on with great distinctness, ‘‘that the 
silhouette this year will not be changed? And that if she 
still persists in trying to alter it by means of her style 
propaganda—in her letters—she must take the conse- 
quences.” 

The cold menace of the polished and commanding voice 
did not check yet the deep anger of the real Delphine 
Ducharme; yet it was not without its influence. 

“What consequences? What do you think you could 
do?” 

“Tf you do not act—let me hear from you by two o’clock 
today—you will know, Mr. O’Reilly!”’ said the unknown 
warning voice. 

The speaker at the other end of the wire started, stood 
silent. This unknown and menacing speaker knew his 
name then! 
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“‘What is it— Just What is it That You Plan { 
to Have Me Do?’”’ | 


“And my telephone number, Mr. O’Reilly,” said the 
polished voice, using his name once more, ‘‘when you wish 
to use it, is, as I said before, General 777.” 

Hearing this, the listener did not reply. For he heard as - 
well the clack in the telephone and knew that the unknown | 
voice was again gone. 

Putting down his own receiver, taking up his extin- 
guished pipe, the real Delphine Ducharme relighted it in | 
haste, and having done so, puffed out again great white 
anxious clouds of smoke. ; | 

What was this thing he was up against, that was chasing 
off the new year’s silhouette? In all his twenty years as a 
press agent he had never seen the like of it. He would have 
thought that he was crazy and dreamed it, if it was not for 
the rest—that other thing that was after him. 

For a time he strode up and down the dark disordered 
studio, unmindful of the strewn lingerie upon the floor, the 
array of costly sample gowns which hung in graceful lines 
from their hangers along the wall. 

Whose was this threatening voice that gave this singular 
warning? What was this thing? He did not know. And 
yet he could see this: There was something unusual and 
suspicious on—that was sure! 

“We'll see—we’ll see what’s going on here,” said the 
real Delphine Ducharme at length, glancing at his watch. 

Clapping on his old slouch hat and his long overcoat, he 
took up his heavy cane, relighted his old pipe, and started 
upon his way to his luncheon at the great New York Press 
Agents Club. There, if anywhere, he would find his clew. 


qm ‘ 

ASSING down the clanking and debilitated elevator, 

the real Delphine Ducharme stepped into the little 

damp-floored entrance hall of the inconspicuous block. 

There, waiting as he expected, was that man—that pro- 

fessional snapshot or newspaper photographer who had 
been trailing him. 

The real Delphine Ducharme hesitated no longer. Col- 
lar up and hat down, he strode up to the hard-faced man 
with the camera. 

“What do you think you’re doing?” he asked him 
threateningly. 

“Doing what?’ asked the somewhat smaller pho- 
tographer, somewhat vaguely, being taken off his guard. 

“Trailing me!” 

“Trailing you! 
recovering his poise. 

“For my picture. What do you suppose?’ asked the 
real Delphine Ducharme. 

“Your picture? Who’d want your picture? What 
for?” asked the professional snapshot man tartly, now 
well upon his feet again. 

“T don’t know what for. But you’ll know when I hang 
your camera over your head!” said the real Delphine 
Ducharme, glaring down upon his smaller opponent. i 

“Oh, go look in the glass and die!” advised the latter, 
leaving the hall; apparently closing the incident so far as 
he was concerned. : 


What for?’ said the photographer, 


owe ee? 
mAs 


-3ut the real Delphine Ducharme was not deceived. He 
how he lied. He knew, as soon as he went on, that his 
ious pursuer would be after him, as he had been 
tl past two days, carrying out his unknown and dis- 
qeting purpose. 

\t last, after several minutes’ staring, his pipe in his 
nuth, his cane set firmly in his hand, the sturdy, vigorous 
fre of the one known to so many hundreds of thousands 
oAmerican women as Delphine Ducharme stamped out 
t) door, on past the dingy snow piles of late winter, out 
othe inconsequential side street and upon the busier scene 
oupper Broadway. And as he went he knew again that 
hunter still pursued him. Low-browed, round-headed, 
his dingy gray coat, he followed always not very far 
aind, with the terrifying and dogged persistence of the 
ofessional or newspaper snapshot man on the close trail 
-his prey. 
But the man he pursued knew now that for the time 
ng he was safe; protected by the throngs of Broad- 
y, growing always denser as he neared and crossed the 
art of the theatrical district. And for the moment he 
“got the ever-recurring menace in his rear, the myste- 
| jus photographer, and fixed his attention upon his next 
seat preoccupation, the silhouette—as it appeared on 
‘oadway. 
Being now one o’clock, it was morning in the theatrical 
strict. The stage girls and the near-stage girls were up 
id out; the style petrels—the girls in shops and offices, 
hose relatives are in the great dressmaking shops, and 
ho anticipate by weeks in their homemade gowns the 
yles which other, wealthier women must wait to buy in 
iops—these were also out in the closing lunch hour. Yet 
_/atching always below all these 
ores of freshly painted young 
ces, the great style publicity 
«pert could see as yet no sign 
_' the change in silhouette—in 
“oman’s standard form for 
~317—upon which so many of 
is clients’ millions must de- 
end. All these slight girlish 
‘yrms retained the straight sil- 
ouette. There was no sign yet 
-{ the much-heralded jupe ton- 
eau. 

With an exclamation of dis- 
leasure and disgust Richard 
toche O’Reilly passed across 
he crowded traffic of upper 
Times Square, and, still followed 
y the mysterious cameraman, 
vassed without being overtaken 
hrough thesidestreet, andfrom 
here into the simple but costly 
mtrance of the great New York 
?ress Agents Club. 

Here, among its hundreds of 
nembers, may be seen at the 
unch hour and at dinner time 
many of the greatest press 
agents of the world, authors of 
the most noteworthy fakes in the 
history of journalism, whose 
velvet hands are never absent 
from America’s daily news— 
eating and chatting prosper- 
ously or deep in conference over 
some new free-publicity cam- 
paign. Above them, toward the 
entrance of the great brown- 
paneled restaurant and hall, a 
portrait of the curly-headed pa- 
tronsaint of the American circus 
and the press agent smiles with 
ever-fresh benignity upon the 
vivacious scene. 

Passing by the crowded ta- 
bles, through the atmosphere of 
fine tobacco, comfort and rich 
food, Richard Roche O’Reilly 
went on. It was the breakfast 
hour of the theatrical press 
agents, just arisen for the dawn- 
ing of another night on Broad- 
way; and the man he must find 
would be among them, he 
knew—seated in the quiet far- 
ther corner of the bigroom. He 
now saw him through the 
smoke. 

_Alean,meager, mirthlessman, 
with the manner and carefully 
selected clothing, spats and 
facial expression of a distin- 
guished actor, Mather Murchi- 
son, nicknamed the Monk, was 
arecognized leader—perhapsthe 
greatest money earner among 
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the wealthy moving-picture press agents of New York. 
It was his ingenuity that had let the lion loose in the lobby 
of the greatest of New York hotels just before the first per- 
formance of The Lion’s Bride, and which had brought in 
from Asia Minor the squad of imperial Arabian mounted 
police upon their secret mission just before the opening of 
The Sobs of the Sultan’s Sister. 

The sad-faced but emotionless man looked up and then 
down again with no change of expression as the real Delphine 
Ducharme threw himself into the sturdy brown chophouse 
ae across from him, and wiped his ridged and reddened 

row. 

“T got the jorem joodlums! I can’t sleep nights! What 
is this thing that’s chasing me?”’ he broke out presently in 
a hoarse and anxious voice. 

The other merely looked at him with silent questioning 
eyes, above his upraised coffee cup, as he went on, telling 
him about the mysterious voice forbidding the change in 
the spring silhouette, the relentless snapshot photographer 
hounding his footsteps for the past two days. 

“Who is it? What crowd is out in this town hunting me? 
Fighting off the silhouette?” he cried. 

“You tell me,’ said his undemonstrative friend, con- 
tinuing the buttering of his toast, and yet with a keen and 
ever-sharpening look of understanding in his eyes. 

“Tf I could I wouldn’t be here asking you,” returned the 
real Delphine Ducharme, his hoarse voice hardening, his 
stiff imperial stiffening upon his determined chin. ‘But 
I can tell you what it is going to mean to me—to my pub- 
licity clients—if we can’t pry loose this long straight-line 
silhouette stuff we’re trying to take off the women now! 
What it will mean to the women’s shoe people and the 
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dress-goods trade and the corset crowd, if we can’t switch 
around the silhouette here in the next two months! To say 
nothing of what my women’s-wear clients here in town 
have got tied up already in this jupe tonneau! It’ll mean 
millions. That’s what it will mean!”’ 

The other, engaged in opening and preparing another 
egg, English fashion, did not yet reply, as the real Delphine 
Ducharme, his own luncheon now lying untouched before 
him, went on, redder and redder, his pipe now lighted, 
throwing out greater and whiter volumes of smoke, ex- 
panding on the terrific gamble on the silhouette. 

“There’s millions—millions of dollars at stake right 
now,” he stated hoarsely. “‘The life of whole towns—the 
whole East Side—all hanging on the chance of getting 
something going by this next change in the silhouette. It’s 
big, I tell you, big! Next to Wall Street, the biggest thing 
in New York!” 

The other, his egg and his breakfast finished, looked up 
with unmoved face, and spoke at last in his quiet melan- 
choly voice. 

“But not so big,” 
you today!”’ 

“What’s after me? What is it? Tell me—if you know!” 
cried the real Delphine Ducharme hoarsely, and coughing 
suddenly in his excitement, blew in reverse into his pipe, 
scattering its contents widely upon the table, the food and 
his companion. 

“T don’t know,” said his friend, wiping off his person, 
with unperturbed but minute attention. 

“Then what did you say that for?’”’ asked his deeply 
anxious friend. “What do you know?” he asked jerkily. 
For this thing was getting him—beginning to! 

“Nothing,” his sad and even- 
voiced friend replied, ‘“‘except I 
know it’s probably the same 
thing that’s after you with us.” 

“With you?” cried the real 
Delphine Ducharme. “‘What do 
you mean—with you?” 

“Haven’t you heard the news 
yet?” 

SON Osta 

*“Mollie Mavourneen has 
jumped her contract with you.” 

“What?” cried the real Del- 
phine Ducharme, his pipe fall- 
ing from his fingers at this 
unexpected blow—the news of 
the betrayal of his clients’ inter- 
ests by the great moving- 
picture star. 

“You mean she’s given up 
our silhouette—the jupe ton- 
neau—in Flaming New York?”’ 

The other bowed in silence. 

“And what about her con- 
tract?” 

“Their lawyers say they’ve 
found a way to beat it.” 

“But they had fifty thousand 
dollars tied up already in cos- 
tumes!”’ 

. “Alljunked. Every one. The 
whole movie industry has 
switched back overnight to the 
straight silhouette. And the 
stage! They’re off the jupe ton- 
neau altogether.” 

The real Delphine Ducharme 
reached out an unsteady hairy 
hand across the table to his 
companion. 

“‘Say, what is this thing? 
What’s going on here?” heasked 
in a low, hoarse whisper, look- 
ing carefully around him as he 
did so. 

“T don’t know. I can’t geta 
word out of them,” said the 
leader of the motion-picture 
press agents, lowering his own 
low voice in turn. ‘‘ All I know 
is that they’re scared wabbly— 
the biggest in the business!” 

““Seared!’’ repeated his lis- 
tener hoarsely. 

“Would they be pitching all 
that money out of the window 
if they weren’t?” 

“But who—who ——” stam- 
mered the other, and stopped 
short, his companion speaking 
in his silence. 

“That shows you,” he was 
saying, “‘ whether they’re big or 
not—whoever’s back of this! 
If these big boys in the movies 

(Continued on Page 147) 


he said, ‘‘as this thing that’s after 


NTIL she fell 
in love with 
Frank Norris, 


Anne thought the 
world a simple place 
to live in. She even 
believed the thirty 
shillings a week she 
earned hammering a 
typewriterforSefton, 
Peas & Willoughby 
was quite a lot of 
money. She had a 
tiny bed-sitting room 
on the top floor of a 
house in Markham 
Square, Chelsea. It 
was a very nice bed- 
room or sitting room 
and the metamor- 
phosis which trans- 
formed the one into 
the other or the other 
into the one was a 
triumph of ingenuity 
and sage-green serge. 
Anne paid twenty- 
one shillings a week 
for the room, and 
that included an egg 
with her morning tea 
and asort of dinner at 
night which consisted 
of cocoa, a little cold 
ham and sometimes 
a split herring. Jam 
was extra, but she 
usually had it. Of 
the nine shillings 
which remained, six- 
pence a day went in 
fares and fivepence in 
lunch. Fivepence 
was rather a lot to 
spend on lunch, but 
Anne was partial to 
high living and pre- 
ferred quality to 
quantity. A glass of hot milk, 114 d., and a French pastry, 
3% d., was her daily diet. She would rise from the table 
with esthetic tastes gratified but hunger unabated. On 
Wednesdays she walked for two penn’orth of her bus rides 
and spent that sum on a half portion of Cambridge sausage. 

There are proteids and vitamins in a Cambridge sau- 
sage, which, as anyone will tell you, are necessary to the 
maintenance of health. 

The rest of her earnings was set aside for clothing, char- 
ity, Christmas cards, saving, and an occasional packet of 
cigarettes. It will be seen that Anne was very well off. 

Frank was a splendid fellow, with great breadth of body 
if not of mind. He judged the world by appearances, and 
most of his judgments were censorious. He was handsome 
and conventional, and in his small way he belonged to the 
treat-’em-rough school. I say “in hissmall way”’ because he 
had not achieved any very marked success in the world of 
commerce. He was employed in the accountancy depart- 
ment of a big house in the City and received two guineas a 
week for his services. He lived with his mother in Fulham, 
and she absorbed most of his earnings. Frank often tried 
to induce her to absorb less, but Mrs. Norris was a woman 
of personality and determination. 

Frank did not entertain a high opinion of women, re- 
garding them as inconsequent creatures whose heads were 
easily turned. It is strange that this should have been so, 
having regard to the fact that the majority of women with 
whom he had been acquainted thought him an ass and did 
not disguise their feelings. 

Anne, on the other hand, thought him wonderful. They 
met on the top of a Number 22 motorbus, and in the expres- 
sive phraseology of 1924 they got off with each other. 
This should not be taken to imply that Frank alighted with 
her at Markham. Square, Chelsea; on the contrary, he 
proceeded with thoughts of her to Harwood Road, Fulham. 

The getting off was induced by mutual admiration con- 
ceived over a period of three months’ silent companionship 
of travel. For two months they rode on opposite sides of 
the gangway on the top of the bus, until one morning ac- 
cidentally they found themselves side by side. Followed 
a rainstorm—‘“‘ Would you care for the tarpaulin?’””—and 
behold, they were friends. 

It must not be imagined Frank’ accepted lightly the 
responsibility of having picked up a girl on a London 
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“IT Know Men, and Some are Good and Some Bad and Some Just Average, But it Seems to Me You've Got Hold of a Grasper’’ 


motorbus. He was aware that many men made a practice 
of that sort of thing, but in his opinion it did not add to 
their renown. 

His own case, of course, was different, since he knew him- 
self to be a man of upright principles. This, however, did 
not entirely exonerate Anne from blame. 

“TI don’t deny it’s very pleasant traveling up to the 
City together,’’ he admitted, ‘‘but you ought to be careful 
about falling into conversations with strangers. You will, 
won’t you?” 

Anne assured him that she would with a quick nod and 
a quicker flush. By a twist of femininity the rebuke did 


not reach her in that form, but rather provided a comfort-- 


able sense of being protected. 

It was a change to have someone who minded what she 
said or did. That night she repeated his words to her split 
herring, which became quite invertebrate with delight. 
Also the jam tasted sweeter. 

That, of course, was very stupid, but love involves its 
adherents in folly as well asin expenditure. She was happy. 

Now in the ordinary way Anne was a sensible girl whose 
small head was screwed tightly to a neat pair of shoulders. 
She was a worker and was wise to the ways of a man with a 
maid. Being unusually pretty a lot of attention had come 
her way, but Frank was the first man who had touched her 
heart, and in so doing had touched her brain. For Frank’s 
sake she was prepared to be as silly as you please. The 
breadth of his shoulders, the large and rather underhung 
jaw, with its false hint of great determination, his muscular 
hands and his quiet yet forceful mode of speech—all con- 
spired to make him irresistible. Metaphorically she pros- 
trated herself before his altar to be trampled upon or 
uplifted according to his will. 

Frank steered a middle course which provided gratifying 
opportunities to demonstrate what an all-round good fel- 
low he was. Thus, while she sat beside him on the bus he 
would regale her with evidences of his virtue, strength, 
benevolence and generosity to the weak. 

The weak, in these recitals, were usually embodied in the 
person of his mother, misrepresented for the purpose of 
effect as an old lady of failing health, whose joy in life 
centered in the proud contemplation of her son. 

“Tf I have to go short myself,” he said, “what does it 
matter so long as the old lady is happy?” 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PREST 


Anne thought { 
a very beautiful gs. 
timent. On the ot 
hand, she conceiy 
a dislike for the, 
lady, inspired by | 
belief that she wa 
selfish old thing w 
sheet-anchored |} 
son’s chances of 
joyment by abso) 
ing too much of | 
earnings. alll 


~ 


about hismother— | 
needed no encourag | 
ment; she prefer) 
to hear tell of vale 
ous exploits whe 
righteous in 

tion had driven 
to thrust forward h 
determined chin ar 
say such words :. 
“Wither you get o1 
or be chucked out, 
It made her thrill. 

‘It must be gs! 
wonderful to be ab] 
to do it too,” sh) 
would say, tremblin 
with admiration. _ 

Then Frank woul - 
nod and work hi 
hands _suggestively 
Those great hands! | 

Splendid he was! » 

Came a time whe) 
friendship had gon 
too far to be satisfie 
with daily bus rides. 

“We might mee 
in the lunch hour anc 
feed together,’ hi 
suggested. hg 

That was astupen: 
dous idea. 

“Only if you let me pay for my own,” she said. 

Frank Norris made no objection. 

“Tt goes against the grain, but if I spent anything extrz 
it would mean the old lady suffering for it.” 

“Of course,”’ said Anne. 

“We'll go halves then.” 

A marvelouslunch. Anne had a glass of milk and a piec: 
of Mocha cake; Frank had a meat pudding, a baton anc 
butter, a portion of marmalade, and a cup of coffee. The 
bill was one shilling and eightpence, and they each paic 
half, like real partners. Marvelous! Half of one and eight: 
pence is tenpence. 

So Anne was fivepence poorer in pocket that day anc 
no better off in the way of nourishment. But consider the 
rapture that was hers in knowing that she had been privi- 
leged to put five penn’orth of vitamins into the splendid 
frame of her lover. 

Of course something would have to be done in the way of 
retrenchment, and Anne decided to walk back from the 
City that night. Naturally she couldn’t tell Frank why 
she proposed to do so, and made some remark about “ these 
lovely spring evenings’’ which did not go at all well. 

“Tf you prefer walking to riding with me,” he said. 

“Oh, Frank, you know I don’t.” 

“Tt seems you do.” 

Economy took wings, borrowed perhaps from Cupid. 

“T’ll ride,” said Anne. 

So that threepence was never saved. 

Frank was rather depressing as they rode home together 
that night. After infinite pains Anne dragged from him 
the cause. 

“‘Tt’s never having any money to spend,” he said. “No 
margin. All one’s spare cash swallowed up by fares and 
lunches. Nice, for instance, if we could have made a few 
excursions on Saturdays. Now the football is over, there 
is nothing whatever to do.” 

The rider was the least attractive part of the sentence. 
Anne, however, did not complain. It sufficed that he had 
thought of their being together. 

“Fares do swallow up a lot,” she admitted. “But perhaps 
we could have some walks together.” ; 

Frank considered the proposal. “en 

“Where to? That’s the question.” : 

“There’s Wimbledon.” 
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ich a sweat getting there.” Fine manly words he 
isi. ‘If we had bikes it ’ud be different,”’ he added. 

Ya, 

 That’s what I want,” he said, warming to the subject; 

“ike. I’d save four bob a week if I had a bike—use it 

nd from the City. Then one ’ud have a bit to spend— 
er lunches, and so on.” 

-houghtless beast that she was. It hadn’t occurred to 
that such a lunch as she had seen him eat was inade- 
te. Beside her was a man half starved for want of a 
ivele. There was no justice in the world. Of course if he 
- a bicycle it would rob her of his society on the motor- 

»:. Rather selfishly she murmured something to that 
fet just to see what he would say—hopefully! That as- 
«t of the case had not presented itself to him and he 

jgored it. Much of strength lay in the capacity to hold a 

aversation down to his own point. 

" nne returned to safer ground—sympathy. Like most 
"1 he could stand for a lot of that. 


‘¢ drew from him a wholly unexpected expression of 
i! 


You know, Anne, I like you. You’re not silly like most 

gs. I wonder *” But he did not finish the sentence. 
‘Yes—wonder what?” 

‘Nothing; just thought I’d like you to have come to 

only pa 599 

Oh—I’d love that! To your house you mean?” 


, 
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‘The only thing is —— 


Of course we 
t’s all right, but she’s a great one for proper intro- 
ons, and might not understand. One doesn’t want to 
her.”’ 
,’ said Anne slowly. 
she was hurt. 
ou see my point?” 
“Oh, yes.” 
“The only alternative is go out somewhere.” 
nne became suddenly bold. 
hat’s not the only alternative. You could come to 
*ve a—a sitting room.” 
y, yes, I suppose I could, if you really mean it.” 
ts. Nesbit wouldn’t mind.” 
‘Who’s Mrs. Nesbit?” 


and you know what old people are. 


“No, of course not.” 


“My landlady. She’d know I wouldn’t bring anyone 
who wasn’t all right.” 

It was not a reprisal, but rather a ricochet off that sec- 
tion of her mind bruised by Frank’s hint of his mother’s 
possible disapproval. 

“T shall be delighted to come,’ he answered, with just 
that touch of ceremony a well-bred person employs when 
accepting an invitation. 

“We'll have tea early—about six, and afterwards per- 
haps we might go on somewhere.” 

“We can see how we feel,” he replied guardedly. “After 
a long week I’m generally a bit slack on Saturday evenings. 
What were you thinking of?” 

“T don’t know. Pictures or—do you dance?” 

There was suppressed eagerness in the proposal to dance, 
as though upon his answer much depended. With Anne, 
dancing was an escape into paradise—and doubly would 
this be so with Frank for partner. For months she had 
been saving a few pennies a week towards the purchase of 
a gramophone wherewith to educate her small light feet to 
the ways of modern steps. 

Frank, however, betrayed no answering eagerness. 

“T’ve given it up entirely,’ he said. “This rough-and- 
tumble stuff that passes nowadays for dancing has no 
attraction for me. The old-fashioned waltz now ——”’ 

Of course it was disappointing, but Anne would not al- 
low disappointment to dull the edge of her esteem for 
Frank. She even found herself rejoicing that he set his face 
against dancing, inasmuch as it insured his arm against 
traveling round the waists of other maidens. 

Irrespective of proved merits she had set him upon a 
pedestal, and there he stood—a specimen of magnificent 
manhood, who hadn’t got a bicycle. 

Sad to relate, Anne was driven to dip deeply into her 
gramophone fund to provide comforts and necessities for 
her lover’s delight. By no means could his first visit to 
her apartments be dealt with in terms of herrings and jam. 
She seriously contemplated the purchase of a chicken, but 
the price of even the smallest placed it beyond the reach of 
her purse, and she effected a compromise with a large mut- 
ton chop and a small lamb cutlet, to be divided as imagi- 
nation will suggest. Also there were two sponge cakes 
soaked in apricot juice and custard, and embellished with 
hundreds and thousands to provide a party appearance. 

Half an hour before Frank’s arrival Anne raced up to the 
King’s Road, Chelsea, and bought a tin of sardines and a 
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bunch of radishes to act as a prologue. The table was set 
with small mats in place of a conventional damask cloth, 
and in the center was a vase of flowers with the sardines on 
one side, the sweet on the other, and an empty space oppo- 
site her chair for the reception of the chops. She had bur- 
nished the white-metal table implements to look like silver, 
had smoothed the salt and scraped the advertising label 
off the free pepper pot. There were crusty rolls in the 
hearts of the paper napkins. 

Mrs. Nesbit, who was persuaded to climb the stairs for a 
private view of the preparations, gave it as her considered 
opinion that they were fit for the Prince of Wales. 

“And what time do you want your chops, dear?”’ she 
asked. ; 

PeNOtatilrsioe 

“And the young gentleman’s coming at four?”’ 

Anne nodded. 

Mrs. Nesbit shook her head. 

“It’s for you to say, but I can’t ’elp fearin’ you make a 
mistake. Men’s greedy, even the best of ’em, and it’s 
askin’ a lot of a fellar to sit quiet for two hours with all 
them things in front of him. If you ’ave any trouble just 
ring twice and I’ll pop ’em in the pan straight away.” 

Further discussion was ended by the sound of the front 
door bell. 

“T will,” said Anne, and fled from the room. 

Love magnifies adored objects disproportionately, and it 
seemed to Anne that Frank entirely filled the hall of the 
house when she admitted him. His immensity reacted 
upon her in two directions—it robbed her of speech and 
awoke a sudden alarm that the mutton chop was not so 
big as it had seemed at the butcher’s. 

Plunged into a new atmosphere lovers are apt to be 
awkward, and the ascent to the top floor was made in an 
impressive silence. 

At last, “‘Here we are,”’ said Anne, with eyes expectantly 
fixed on Frank. 

A shaft of afternoon sunlight streamed upon the trifle, 
and it was that delicious article of food which first attracted 
Frank’s admiring gaze. 

By a happy chance, trifle was a sweet to which he was 
passionately devoted, and the spectacle of one so conven- 
ient to the palate awoke all that was most genial in his 
nature. The sight of sardines, too, provided, in anticipa- 
tion, agreeable sensations, as also did the empty space with 

(Continued on Page 78) 


PHOTOS, FROM THE ALBERT DAVIS COLLECTION 
Sam Bernard as a Young Man 


Here we are, a jolly pair, 
With no troubles or care. 
We are here once more 

To make the people roar, 
Before we go to the ball. 


When first we landed over here 

The people said we looked so queer; 
But we leave that to you; 

It’s the best thing we can do. 

We are going down to the fancy ball. 


their teens, with five years of song and dance in 

dime museums, variety theaters and beer gardens 
behind them. The words above, need it be said, were their 
own, the tune borrowed from something they oncehad heard. 
They first piped it in the cellars and livery lofts of East 
Broadway, tried to sing it at their Turn Hall debacle, made 
their entrance with it at their Chatham Square Museum 
professional debut. 

Serviceable lyrics, those. For a black-face act, they 
sang, ‘Here we are, a colored pair’’; for an Irish act, 
“Here we are, an Irish pair’; for a German number, 
“Here we are, a German pair.” The rest of the words 
needed no alterations. They fit any figure, as did the 
secondhand suits in the Bowery schlockshops. The costumes 
and make-up were expected to carry the illusion. The Irish 
turn was decked out with green satin breeches, black velvet 
coats, green bow ties and green derbies. With this, they 
threw in a song that went, as nearly as they remember: 

Success to the shamrock, 

And soon may it be 

Entwined with the violet 

And the emblem of the free. 
Ireland for the Irish. 

May God give freedom to their isle, 
Acushla Gall Machree. 


What the last meant they did not know then, and have 
not learned since. And all the Acushlas in Erin and all the 
green in the spectrum could not conceal the flamboyantly 
Semitic cast of their faces. As a random shot one night at 
Miner’s Bowery Theater, they put their hands over their 
noses as they sang, ‘‘Here we are, an Irish pair.”” The 
house howled, and no Jewish comedian from that day on 
has failed to use that gesture. 


M thee te WEBER AND FIELDS now were in 


The Marathon Record at Pool 


eee German knockabout number they had devised 
overnight at the Globe Museum to humble their old 
enemy, Joe Fields, had been put aside to be used now and 
then in an emergency. They had little love for it; it left 
too many bruises. Their stock in trade continued to be the 
original black-face turn, and the Neat Irish Songs and 
Dances and Paper-Tearing; This Act Must be Seen to be 
Appreciated—as their billing read. 

A standard and inexpensive kid act for any hard-pressed 
manager to fall back upon to round out a bill. They had 
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By Felix Ismeamn 


ame 


ley W. Stout 


Harry Miner, of Miner’s Bowery and Eighth 
Avenue Variety Theaters 


won this measure of recognition, a certain feeling for the 
theater, a sense of ease with audiences, a little facility at 
give and take, and some mastery over their limbs and 
voices. These are the A B C’s of the stage. But they had 
lost their momentum. Their song and dance was much the 
same act with which they had begun. Much smoother, 
make-up and costumes no longer amateurish, a bit of new 
business here and there; but instantly recognizable to 
anyone who had seen them in 1876 at the Globe. Old stuff, 
in other words. 

They were at that critical point when the child actor is 
about to lose his childhood, and to discover coincidently 
that a little precocity was all the theatrical baggage he ever 
had. There are many notable actors and actresses on our 
stage who memorized lines before they did their letters, but 
they are a small company alongside the prodigies who 
walked out the stage door arm in arm with their youth; 
actors with a future become hat salesmen with a past. 

The backwashes of the stage, too, are cluttered with the 
hulks of men and women who made their hit, then dropped 
their oars overboard. Get out your programs of fifteen 
years ago and call the roll. They will answer from the 
boarding houses of the Forties. Tomorrow they will go the 
rounds of the booking offices again, peddling the ‘“‘knock- 
out that stopped the show in 1908,” showing a book of 
press clippings that began to grow thin about 1912 and 
deploring the lowered standards of the day. Many of them 
had sweat for years to make that one big success; and hav- 
ing made it, sat down, while the theater went on. It is a 
spectacle familiar to other trades. . 

Weber and Fields had been out of work for months, and 
loafed the days away in the saloon that was a part of 
Miner’s Bowery Theater, a sort of unofficial club for vari- 
ety actors. The dues were paid over the bar and delinquent 
members were posted by being thrown out the door. As 
neither drank, they justified their presence by playing 
pool. Billiards was charged for by the hour, but pool went 
by the game at two and a half cents a cue. Long experi- 
ment had proved that rotation pool, with the last ball 
banked, could be made to last almost indefinitely. If either 
player had the ill luck to pocket a ball at which he was pre- 
sumed to be shooting, the other was ready with a cry of 
“Scratch!” and the ball was returned to the spot. It isn’t 
to be found in the sporting annuals, but Weber and Fields 
claim the American endurance record of three hours and 
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Eddie Foy in 1890 


sixteen minutes in pocketing fifteen balls on one of M1 

Miner’s tables. This game actually never was finished, 

billiard marker who had been watching out of the corne 

of his eye having declared a foul and stopped it. 

The stage manager strolled through the barroom on : 
Friday night, saw the two at their endless pool playing an 
offered them twenty dollars to play the house the follow 
ing week. They grabbed at it, but in a theater where filt 
dollars for teams and thirty dollars for singles was stand 
ard pay, twenty dollars was a sorry price for a team, an 
their misgivings increased. They had sent in their stoe 
Irish-songs-and-dances billing, but Lew suggested that 1 

might be well to drag out the old German knockabout ac 
and work it over for this engagement. It was so decidec 
and they toiled all Saturday and Sunday on the tur1 
practicing in a bedroom and taking fearful falls. 

Sore and stiff, they reported at the theater on Monda 
morning to find that the show was the Ada Richman bu 
lesque, one of the first American burlesque troupes, and th 
only one then traveling. The bill consisted of first an 
third parts of burlesque, with three or four specialties i 
between. All specialty acts in that day were expected t 
double as a matter of course. At a Brooklyn theater, whe 
they were making their first appearance, Weber and Fielc 
once found themselves cast as the hero and villain respec 
tively of the afterpiece. They were agreeable; but th 
manager, who had assumed from their billing that the 
were grown, took one look and made hasty substitutions 


Crabbing the Act 


HAT contribution the specialty people made to th 
balance of the show was left largely to their own judg 
ment. For their part in the opening burlesque the boys mad 
up in grotesque tights, and were dubbed, at first sight, Tor 
and Hattie, names that clung to them until they wer 
grown. Virginia Ross and Ed Connelly had a duet in th 
first part. Miss Ross had a coloratura voice of which sh 
was properly proud. She was using it to full effect, sup 
ported by Connelly’s barytone, the rest of the company 
grouped behind them. In the mistaken belief *that some 
thing more than respectful silence was expected of them 
Masters Weber and Fields launched a broad pantomime 0 
the singers behind their backs. The audience sniggered 
Miss Ross missed a note and Connelly said something ou 
of the corner of his mouth which the boys mistook fo 
approbation. They kicked each other and took two com 
edy falls. The house laughed aloud. At the curtain, Mis 
Ross gave herself up to hysterics; and Connelly, stag 
manager of the troupe, demanded their blood. The hous 
manager, after a stormy time, succeeded in persuading thi 
barytone that he had mistaken ignorance for malice, — 
In rehearsing with the orchestra that morning, Charle: 
Pettingell, of the American Four, another specialty on the 
bill, and a big drawing card of the ’80’s, had interruptec 
with a demand to know where they had got their music 
“We wrote it ourselves,”’ they told him. 


i you now?” There was sarcasm in Pettingell’s 
‘That is interesting. But it so happens that that 
ejelongs to us, and we won’t need any help in sing- 
—- one night, evidently, when ‘“‘Here we are, a 
yir’—a colored, Irish, German or any other pair— 
n to introduce them to an audience. Pettingell’s 
‘on took away the only tune they knew for their 
ade lyrics. They never had made an entrance other- 
Jed without it they were as lost as a hymn book at an 
p} mbake. 
fout any of the three being aware of it, Pettingell 
th erstudied for fate that day. Five years of give and 
td schooled Weber and Fields well in taking care of 
nxpected on the stage and off. There was no time now 
hh rse anew entrance. Inlieu of the lost song, an exper- 
as agreed upon. They would walk onstage talking 
fey in broad German-English and mispronounce 
yrord as ludicrously as possible. It would be neces- 
make up the dialogue as they went along. Vamping 
plibbing, it is known to the profession. When they 
; ed the time usually given to the song, they would 
+) the old act at the knockabout. 
se cheapest act on the bill, they opened the variety 
‘a. At the last moment Weber had varied his original 
Je with a coat borrowed from a sister-in-law. It was 
: of puffed sleeves and flaring tails in women’s coats. 
surdity drew a laugh from the house the moment it 
ha. 
|" came out from the wings shouting and gesturing 
ly, and flinging the mangled corpses of murdered 
i words at each other. There had been German- 
comedians before, but no such interchange of 
/, strangled speech as this. Each mispronuncia- 
4s echoed by a roar from out front. Heartened by 
jreception, they worked the harder and more confi- 
| and shaded off into the knockabout. 
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A Knockabout Knockout 


pLIMAX of seeming fury, Fields reached out with his 
iked cane, hooked it around Weber’s neck and threw 
Weber arose, hooked his cane around Fields’ neck 
(agged him across the stage, while the house rocked 
}ee. Fields kicked Weber in his padded stomach and 
fn murderously over his padded head. They did 
jaing in their own repertoire and improvised from 
piemory of other acts. Weber’s pillow padding got 
2d askew and made him even more ridiculous. Here 
ue slapstick and in a new dress, the most primi- 
ad the most effective of humor. Others in the 
jny hurried from their dressing rooms to learn what 
it off the audience. Masters Weher and Fields 
lopped the show. 
| management 
‘spicious. Pack- 
2 house at Mon- 
ipenings with 
lors and kinsfolk 
familiar artifice. 
'was a Tuesday- 
noon show at 
's Bowery called 
ctors’ matinée, 
he number of the 
in, their Tues- 
fternoons free, 
yere accustomed 
md. Here would 
ritical house and 
‘convincing test. 
‘uesday matinée 
t repetition of 
ay night. Tues- 
ight the curtain 
listered his hands 
gthedrop up and 
‘or the calls at the 
of the knock- 
. The manage- 
was persuaded. 

it night the house 
ger, Sheldon, 
t them out. 

ow would you 
like to play our 
n Avenue house 
veek?” he asked 
he air of one be- 
ig largess. 

e’d like to—for 
lollars.”” Joe did 
iswering. 

Idon lifted his 
2ws and shifted 
id of tobacco. 
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big head already, eh? Back to the pool tables for you, 
me ae I don’t think you finished that game last Friday 
night.” 

The discussion ended without Lew having spoken. Out- 
side, he had much to say. 

“T’ve got a business man for a partner, I have,” he 
opened. “We lay around six months looking for work, and 
just when we get it, and have the Bowery talking about us, 
you kick the manager in the face. Who do you think you 
are? Booth and Barrett, or somebody? It’s a good thing 
for me I’ve got you 
around to look after 
my interests or I 
might have missed a 
chance to get a nice 
job scaling fish in the 
Washington Market 
next Monday.’’ And 
more to that effect. 
Joe thought of no ad- 
equate reply. 

But Sheldonlooked 
them up again on 
Thursday night. 

“Tt’s a lucky thing 
for you two whipper- 
snappers,” he began, 
“that I couldn’t find 
another act for the 
Eighth Avenue next 
week. You get the 
fifty dollars. Now 
swell up like two poi- 
soned pups and bust. 
It’ll ruin you for good, 
probably. I'll have 
that satisfaction.” 

It was their first 
time at Miner’s up- 
town house and rare- 
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That was a fantastic sum, but Masters Weber and 
Fields were in an asking mood by now. Eighth Avenue was 
as flattering as the Bowery, and presumably a more fastidi- 
ous public. Colonel Hopkins came, saw and was impressed. 
Would they like to come to Providence? They would—for 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars a week. 

“All right; send in your billing,” the colonel concurred, 
just like that. 

Here was something rotten in Denmark. In their two- 
by-four dressing rooms, they talked over the colonel’s all- 
too-ready compliance. A manager 
who would agree without a struggle to 
part with one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars very likely was one who 
had no intention of paying anything. 
The Bowery was a long walk from 
Providence. They would devote next 
week to seeking an engagement at a 
figure there was a chance of getting. 


Not With That Face 


UT they failed to find it. Better 

Providence, and trust to Provi- 
dence, than back to the pool tables. 
The cheapest route to the Rhode 
Island capital was by steamer to Fall 
River, thence by rail. Saturday noon 
they bought two tickets and checked 
their trunk. The boat would sail at 
six P.M., the ticket agent said. At half 
past five they approached the wharf 
in company of Weber’s brother and’a 
friend whom they remember only as 
Jersey Sam. A steamer’s siren was 
hooting. It had the sound of a boat 
pulling out. A boat, in fact, was pull- 
ing out—their boat, and their trunk, 
containing their all, aboard. That 
day the Fall River Line had shifted 


fied air after one MAdIRIDAl Gf Baran its schedule and the absent-minded 


hundred and eighty 
nights in a barroom. Colonel Hopkins, owner of the The- 
ater Comique at Providence, was in town looking for acts 
for his house. Edward Talbot, on the bill with them at the 
Eighth Avenue, had been booked for the Comique two 
weeks hence and would be unable to keep the engagement. 
He told the boys that Hopkins would be in to see the show 
sometime during the week and promised to suggest them 
as a substitute. 

“Tf he wants you to go cheap, laugh at him,” he warned. 
“Ask for a yard and a quarter,” by which he meant one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars a week. 


ticket agent had forgotten. 

Between them Weber and Fields had possibly sixty 
cents. Weber’s brother had nothing. But Jersey Sam, in 
an ill-advised confidence, had admitted ownership of 
five dollars. That would buy two half-fare tickets by the 
all-rail route to Providence, but Jersey Sam had other 
plans for his five dollars. Lew wept, Joe pleaded, his 
brother promised, and Jersey Sam was lost. 

At the old Grand Central Station Joe sidled up to the 
New Haven ticket window, stooped low, his eyes just 
showing above the counter, and gave his best imitation of 
a frightened small boy asking for half-fare tickets to Provi- 
dence for himself and 
baby brother. The 
ticket agent hissed the 
act. 

They waited until 
another ticket agent 
came on duty. This 
time Lew toddled to 
the window, and in a 
lisping treble asked if 
this was the place where 
little boys bought half- 
fare tickets for Provi- 
dence. He lacked only 
a rattle. 

The ticket seller 
raised up, peered over 
the counter and said, 
“Not with that face!” 

The board of strategy 
met again. When half- 
fareticketswere bought 
in connection with full- 
fare billets, the railroad 
was not so inquisitive. 
Why not locate some 
adult bound for Provi- 
dence and persuade 
him to act as their pur- 
chasing agent? Taking 
stands at the station’s 
busiest door, they 
grabbed at thecoat tails 
of every man who 
passed in, clamoring, 
“Mister, are you going 
to Providence?’’ New 
York’s manners have 
notaltered greatly since 
the early ’80’s. Nine 
brushed by without an- 
swering, sensing a 
snare; the tenth would 
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CHAPTER VI 


her cab, she would have perceived Judson re- 

turning baffled from the chase. Even in his 
Harvard days, when he was young and lissom, ath- 
letic feats had never been in Judson’s 
line; and nowadays a twenty-yard 
dash was about the limit of his 
sprinting capacity. This being in the 
nature of a special occasion, he had 
extended himself to a matter of fifty 
yards before admitting defeat; but 
at that point his legs and lungs had 
united in a formal protest too vigor- 
ous to bé overruled. 

But, though checked, Judson was 
not checkmated. Even as he paused, 
doubled up and gasping, with his back 
against the friendly railings of the 
Embankment Gardens, an idea had 
come to him. When—or if—he got 
his breath back again he would return 
to Tilbury House and there acquire 
certain information. He was now on 
his way to put this scheme into ac- 
tion. 

The commissionaire was still out 
having his breath of air when he 
reached the familiar vestibule. In 
his seat there sat a boy in buttons— 
not the one with whom Judson had 
had the little unpleasantness, but an- 
other and more likable looking lad. 
To him Judson addressed himself, 

“Say, listen!’ said Judson. 

“Sir?” said the infant courteously. 

Judson bent nearer and lowered 
his voice. 

“T want to know Mr. Pyke’s pri- 
vate address.”’ 

The boy shook his head, and into 
his manner there crept the dawning 
of a new austerity. 

“Ain’t allowed to give private ad- 
dresses.”’ 

Judson had hoped not to be com- 
pelled to call up his last line of re- 
serves, but it seemed unavoidable. 
From the slender store in his trousers 
pocket he produced a shilling and a 
sixpence. He held them up in silence. 
The boy wavered. 

“Tt’s against the rules,” he said 
wistfully. 

Judson spoke no word, but he 
clinked the coins meditatively in his 
hand. The little fellow’s agitation 
visibly increased. 

“What d’you want to know it 
for?”’ he quavered. 

Judson, with masterly strategy, 
dropped the shilling, allowed it to 
roll in a wide circle, then picked it 
up and clinked it once more against 
the sixpence. The boy was but flesh 
and blood; he stole to the foot of the 
stairs and listened intently for a 

moment; then, creeping back, whispered in Judson’s ear. 

The money changed hands and Judson took his departure. 


Hee Flick waited a minute longer before taking 


II 


ik WAS nearly half past seven when Flick returned to 

Holly House. She had driven in her cab to the Savoy 
Hotel and there, in one of the writing rooms, had remained 
for a considerable period of time, most of which was spent 
in chewing a pen and staring straight in front of her. Even- 
tually, seizing a sheet of note paper, she had dashed down 
a few lines and without stopping to reread them had sealed 
the envelope and posted it in the lobby. Then, feeling 
oddly uplifted, she had walked composedly out and taken 
an Underground train to Wimbledon. She felt defiant. but 
calm. Her heart sang rebel songs as she walked up the 
drive, songs as old and dangerously intoxicating as the 
spring itself. 

Mrs. Hammond came out of the drawing-room as she 
was crossing the hall. 

“How late you are, Felicia. Be quick and dress. Your 
Uncle George and Roderick are coming to dinner at eight.” 

This was news to Flick. 

“Are they?” she said. 

“Surely Roderick told you,” said Mrs. Hammond. “It 
was settled on the telephone just afterlunch. Itis the only 
night your uncle can manage, as he is obliged to go to Paris 
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His Speculations on This Problem Were Interrupted by the Sight of Something Even More 
Remarkabie —a Dark Figure Apparently Crawling Down the Side of the House 


tomorrow and expects to be away at least a week. The 
Bagshotts and one or two-other people are coming. Very 
strange, Roderick saying nothing about it to you.” 

“He left me in rather a hurry,” said Flick. “I suppose 
he would have mentioned it if he had not been unexpectedly 
interrupted.” : ‘ 

“Poor Roderick! I suppose he is kept very busy,” said 
Mrs. Hammond. ‘How was the dear boy?” 

“Very agile.” 

“Agile?” Mrs. Hammond stared. ‘What do you mean?’’ 

Flick stopped at the foot of the stairs. 

“Aunt Frances,” she said, “I’ve something to tell you. 
I am not going to marry Roderick. I have written to him 
breaking off the engagement.” 


CHAPTER VII 


Vy Ee the stirring events just recorded were in progress 
in and about the headquarters of the Mammoth 
Publishing Company at Tilbury House, Bill West had been 
sitting in markedly gloomy meditation on the little baleony 
which ran outside the dining room of his flat in the Prince 
of Wales Road, Battersea. He had come out here because 
the silent reproach in the lovely eyes of the twelve photo- 
graphs of Alice Coker in the sitting room had proved after 
a while too much for his sensitive conscience to endure. 
The disappearance of Judson had left him ill at ease and 


PRESTON 


\) 


i 
apprehensive, filling him with a guilty senge 
ing failed in his duty as a guardian; and theh 
graphs, staring at him like so many accusing y 
deepened this feeling. ; 
“Why,” they seemed to ask |y 
yousoremiss? You weremy}y| 
keeper. Why did you not be! 
with a shoe before he could m| 
get-away?” 

The question was unansw4 
The most rudimentary intel 
should have told him that the 
he ought to have pursued was t » 
on Judson’s neck, even if it in} 
diving down two flights of stai| 
thus prevent that earnest yoy; 


ebriate from galloping out | 


— 2 


heart of London with money 
pocket. Now goodness knew) 
would happen, or when—and i), 
shape—the heir of the Cokers 
return to the fold. | 
These Prince of Wales Roa} 
conies are pleasant aeries. Fror | 
agreeable eminence you can “of 
the trees into Battersea Pari; 
revel, if you are in the mood fo : 
the delicate green of turf and she 
leaf. You can also see down th | 
for quite a distance both ways. | 
so it came about that, just as) 
had begun to fall and the £« 
lamps shone out in the street } \ 
Bill was aware of a familiar } 
tramping along the pavement ti| 
the entrance of Marmont Man) 
At first he was blankly inered) 
It could not be Judson. Judson i 
now be miles away, out wher | 
West End begins, slakinga twov: 
old thirst with cocktails. But tl} 
ure came into the light of a lamy; 
it was indeed Judson. He en} 
Marmont Mansions; and Bill, : 
ing his baleony and hurrying t| 
front door, could hear him whi: 
negotiating the stairs. The fla} 
on the fifth floor and there wi 
elevator—two facts of which Ji: 
had frequently and vehemently } 
plained. He arrived now Bu 
painfully, and for a space was d 
Bill’s reproaches. { 
“Eh?” he said eventually. 
“TI said ‘So here you are!’ 
served Bill, selecting for repet| 
one of the milder of his recen 
marks. 
Judson led the way into the si 
room, where he sank down on 
sofa and, as Bill had done earli 
the afternoon, removed his shoe: 
“Nail or something,” he explai 
“You're a nice chap!” said Bil 
turning to the attack. Judson 
defiant and unashamed. 
“As a matter of fact,” he replied stoutly, “I haven’t 
even one. To start with, I find that in this infernal cou: 
the saloons don’t open till midnight or some ghastly h 
So I couldn’t get a drink at first, and after that I was 
busy.” 
“Too busy to get a drink!” cried Bill. 


He followed his friend, bewildered. Judson had ri 
from the sofa and proceeded to his bedroom, where he I 
began to put on another and more congenial pair of sh: 

“Too busy to get a drink?” repeated Bill. | 

“Well, too preoccupied,” said Judson. He poured ou 
basin of water, washed his travel-stained face and ha 
and, moving to the mirror, brushed his hair. “I’ve ha 
very disturbing afternoon, Bill, ol’ man.’ | 

“How much money have you got on you?” 

“Never mind about money, ol’ fellow,” said Judson, w’ 
ing aside the tactless question. ‘‘I want to tell you abi 
my disturbing afternoon.” He lit a cigarette and returr 
to the sitting room. ‘Can only stop a minute, Bill,” 
said. ‘Got to go out again in a second.” 

Bill laughed a hard laugh. 4 

“Any old time you go out ——” | 

“Must,” said Judson. ‘Matter that affects my hon 
Got to see a fellow and have justice done me.”’ aide 

“You don’t want justice done you,” said Bill, beginni 
to doubt his friend’s professions of abstinence. There ¥ 


k in Judson’s eye and his manner was peculiar. 
started doing justice to you, you'd be in the peni- 


drew pensively at his cigarette. He seemed not 
rd this opprobrious remark. 

disturbing afternoon,” he continued. ‘‘ You ever 

per called Society Spice, Bill, ol’ man?” 

What about it?” 

this,” responded Judson: “There’s a piece in it 

saying that it was Toddy van Riter who founded 
Avenue Silks. Toddy van Riter!”? A spine- 

qugh escaped him. “You know as well as I do, 

an, that a poor fish like Toddy wouldn’t have been 

t on an idea like that in a million years. I was the 
that founded those Silks, and I’m not going to 

England thinking I wasn’t. Toddy van Riter!” 

udson. 

_you! Toddy! » The cigarette burned his fingers 

hrew it into the grate. “I read that while I was 


nin the subway, and I went straight to the place 
to see the 


to see me. And when 
pit later he just shot into a cab and streaked off. 
‘as too smart for him,” said Judson with a hard 


ill be a cold day when any pie-faced scandal-sheet 
can make a monkey out of me. I got his home 
I’m going right out now to see him and insist 

pology and retraction in the next issue.” 

{| aren’t going to do anything of the sort.” 

n, believe me!”’ 

ried an appeal to his reason. 

; what does it matter if the 

jd say Toddy founded the 


lat does it matter?” Judson’s 
‘ew round. He stared at Bill 
jestioning his sanity. ‘‘What 
_matter? Do you think I’m 


o have the whole of Europe be- 
| a thing like that? Not while 
He laughed 
ingly. ‘‘I suppose if you were 
‘ni you’d take it lying down if 


my strength!” 


/ went about saying you hadn’t 
edthetelephone. Well, mustn’t 
time sitting here. See you 
’ 
| photographs on the mantel- 
gazed at Bill pleadingly. Three 
e whatnot, two on the console 
and one on a bracket near the 
caught his eye and urged him 
firm. 
There does this Society Spice 
live?” he asked. 
lumber 7, Lidderdale Mansions, 
me Square,’’ said Judson 
iptly. He had no need to con- 
the back of the envelope in his 
st pocket, for the address was 
en upon his heart. “I’m going 
2 now.” 
You aren’t going there or any- 
te,’ said Bill firmly, ‘‘without 
"What do you think’’—he 
sed—‘“what do you think she 
Id say if I let you run about all 
tLondon, getting into trouble?” 
udson followed his sweeping hand 
the direction of the mantelpiece, 
‘showed little emotion. 
‘oo few brothers in this world are 
able of being melted by a sister’s 
itograph. But though he appeared 
impressed by the thought of Alice 
her possible concern, a certain 
s toward prudence did seem to 
ter his mind. 
“Not a bad idea, your coming too,” 
admitted. “‘Quite likely fellow 
yy turn nasty. Then you could sit 
‘his head while I kicked him in the 
its. Only way with these birds. 
reat °em rough.” 
Bill was cold to this outline of 
dliey, 
“There isn’t going to be any rough 
uff,” he said firmly, ‘‘and you aren’t 
fing to butt in and start anything. 
‘0u will leave the whole business to 
i. This sort of affair needs a man 
‘ith a calm, clear mind. I want you 
9 understand right from the begin- 
ing that I am handling this. You 
tay in the background and leave me 
0do the talking. No violence!” 
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“Not if he doesn’t turn nasty. If he does,”’ said Judson, 
“we will form a wedge and sail in and disembowel the 
mutt.” 

“He won't turn nasty. Why should he? He will proba- 
bly be only too glad to correct an error in his paper.” 

“He’d better be!” said Judson grimly. 


II 


1 Pa descent through the roof of Holly House and subse- 
quent explosion on the drawirg-room carpet of a large 
bomb would doubtless have caused a certain excitement 
and dismay among the inmates of that fair home; but such 
consternation could hardly hive been more marked than 
that which had followed Fick’s announcement that she 
had broken off her engagzment to Roderick Pyke. Sir 
George, arriving in a luxurious limousine a few minutes 
after the blow had fallen, was in nice time to join the com- 
mission appointed by hs sister to inquire into and examine 
the tragedy. 

“She gives no reason!” wailed Mrs. Hammond for the 
tenth time. 

For once in her materly life this great woman was com- 
pletely unnerved. Ary ordinary disaster she might have 
coped with, but this ws too shattering. The ghastly sud- 
denness of it was perhes its most appalling feature. No 
warning, no shadow of . warning, had preceded the blow. 
Shortly after two o’cloci Flick had left the house, thor- 
oughly and completely egaged to Roderick, and at half 
past seven she had come bek with a hard gleam in her blue 
eyes, freed from all sentimntal entanglements. And that 
was all that Mrs. Hammorl or anybody knew; for Flick, 
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as she was now remarking for the eleventh time, gave no 
reason. 

In addition to being terrible, the thing was achingly 
mysterious; and quite half of Mrs. Hammond’s exaspera- 
tion and fury was due to the fact that she was being 
excluded from sharing in a secret. She raged impotently; 
and when Sir George was ushered in by Wace the butler— 
demurely grave, as only a butler can be when something is 
up abovestairs—she had just snubbed the unfortunate 
Sinclair rather ferociously for the second time in three 
minutes. 

Upon receipt of this second rebuff Sinclair Hammond 
had withdrawn from the discussion. As a rule, so long as 
people did not interrupt him when he was writing, or at- 
tribute to Basius Secundus sentiments which had actually 
been uttered by Aristides of Smyrna, it was not easy to 
ruffle Sinclair Hammond. But irritability was in the air 
tonight, and having twice been requested for goodness’ sake 
not to talk such nonsense, he retired wounded into a corner 
and buried himself ina first edition of Robert Burns’ Poems, 
Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect, printed by John Wilson, 
Kilmarnock, 1786, uncut, in the original blue wrappers. 
How deeply he had been hurt is shown by the fact that even 
this did not altogether soothe him. 

Sir George, taking his place in the debate, was at first as 
helplessly concerned as anyone. It was he who pointed out 
the dramatic feature of the affair—to wit, that poor Rod- 
erick, who could not possibly have received Flick’s letter 
yet, might be expected to arrive at any moment in complete 
ignorance of what had occurred. How, Sir George de- 
manded, was the news to be broken to him? 

The question started a train of 
thought. How also, Mrs. Hammond 
inquired feverishly, was the scandal 
to be kept from the half dozen or so 
of Wimbledon’s elect who had been 
invited to dine tonight expressly to 
meet the about-to-be-happy couple? 
The Wilkinsons from Heath Prospect 
were coming. The Byng-Jervoises 
from The Towers were coming. 
Pondicherry Lodge was contributing 
Colonel and Mrs. Bagshott. What 
possible explanation could be made 
to these leaders of society of Felicia’s 
absence? 

“‘Welicia’s absence?” Sir George 
started. ‘‘What do you mean, Feli- 
cia’s absence?”’ 

‘She refuses to come down to din- 
ner!” 

“‘Tel] them she’s got a headache,” 
said Mr. Hammond, glancing up from 
his Burns. 

“Oh, do be quiet, Sinclair!” begged 
his suffering wife. 

Mr. Hammond returned to his 
reading. Sir George, whose face and 
bearing had taken on that stiff so- 
lemnity which always reminded his 
employes at Tilbury Housesostrongly 
of a stuffed frog, puffed vigorously. 

‘“‘Refuses to come down to dinner! 
I never heard of anything so ridicu- 
lous! I will speak to her. Send for 
her at once.” 

“Tt’s no good sending for her,” 
moaned Mrs. Hammond. “She has 
locked herself in her bedroom and 
won’t come out.” 

‘““Which is her room?” 

“The second door to the left on the 
first landing. What are you going to 
do, George?”’ 

Sir George turned on the threshold. 

“T am going to speak to her!” he 
said. 

There was an interval of some three 
orfour minutes. In the drawing-room 
a tense silence prevailed. Mrs. Ham- 
mond sat rigid on her chair. Bob, the 
Sealyham, slumbered on the rug. Mr. 
Hammond put down his Burns and, 
rising, walked to the French windows 
and threw them open. He stood look- 
ing out into the gentle night. The 
garden slept under the stars and a 
breeze floated across thelawn. Peace, 
peace everywhere save in this stricken 
home. 

A distant rumble from above pro- 
claimed that Sir George was still 
speaking to her. 

Presently therumble ceased. Foot- 
steps descended the stairs. Sir George 
entered. His face was red and he was 
breathing a little heavily. 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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Learning From Our Guests 


IFFER though they may on other points, nearly all 

visitors from foreign lands agree on the marvel of our 
material advancement and prosperity. A recent British 
sojourner, himself a director of more than one no mean 
enterprise, remarked in a spirit of what must have been 
exaggeration that he felt like a pauper here. But in all 
soberness he added that the standard of living for the 
workingman is at least twice as high as for a man of the 
same type in Great Britain. 

Another visitor commented on the lack of class distinc- 
tions in dress, an evidence of democracy and relative well- 
being which Americans accept as a matter of course. But 
the most frequent comment has to do with the widespread 
ownership of automobiles. 

Bertrand Russell, the English exponent of utopianism, 
has not as yet said much about the poverty of the Amer- 
ican working classes, as the result of his recent visit, 
although he dreads the conquest of Europe and the Near 
East by what he calls the American empire of finance. This 
financial empire, he says, will “‘make life everywhere ugly, 
uniform, laborious and monotonous.” 

A mere American is a little puzzled at this indictment. 
Do our mechanics with their eight-hour day and with their 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday outing in the family bus 
live an existence so much more “ugly, uniform, laborious 
and monotonous” than that of the unemployed British 
hand, or of the German industrial wage earner deprived of 
purchasing power, or of the Russian proletarian driven by 
the most relentless of autocracies to slave in industries 
whose efficiency has vanished? 

As for the extension of the American empire of finance to 
the Near East, it is difficult to conceive how the peasant 
of that region could be much worse off than under his 
admittedly age-long succession of oppressors. The Amer- 
ican farmer may be badly off at times, but at-least he does 
not run the risk of massacre every time a hostile politi- 
cal, national, religious or racial group takes it into its head 
to pull off a little raid. 

Only scholars delving in statistical mazes can say whether 
the peculiar and extraordinary degree to which the great 
masses of this country enjoy the comforts of life is due to 
our superior natural resources, the genius of the people 
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like $150,000,000 of old merchandise debts w'e 

during the year. Possibly the present year | 
liquidation of the frozen credits of the postwa| 

Imports of gold, net, were $294,000,000, 1 
import since 1921. Most of the gold came fron| 
Kingdom and Germany. The British gold, rg 
gold from South Africa, came as the expressio ai 
financial policy, and helps to keep the dollar hh 
goods dear in the markets of the world. The Gp 
came as expression of the foolish attempts to sib 
mark. A great many Americans holding Gera 
marks would like to exchange them for th i 
German gold at the rate of purchase in dollars | 

The world has always known tourist moneys 
grant remittances, but we have raised these ite\s 
dignity in the international account. The sun 9 
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amount was only $410,000,000. In 1922 fore} 
vested some $328,000,000 in this country; in| 
sum was increased to $394,000,000. Obvious] | 
outflow of investment funds during the year vi 
We exported less abroad because opportunities ft} 
ment at home were attractive and foreign i} 
desirable. Foreigners invested more in this cour : 
pression of flight of capital from Europe, flight f 
tion and taxation, a panic of investors desirous of | 
financial anchor in this country. Apparently our| 
have been the beneficiaries of these changes in n_ 
of capital. Our merchant marine did not make 
a record during the year, since we sold less shippir 
to foreigners than in 1922, and bought more. 

The income for the year for use of America 
abroad was $567,000,000, against which we pai 
use of foreign capital in this country $150,000,00C 
ican investments abroad at the close of 1923, exc 
war loans, were estimated at some $8,000,000,000. 
received on loans of our Government to foreign 
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gregated $92,000,000. 
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foreign investments, so long as we send out annual! 
quarters of a billion dollars in the form of tourist ¢ 
tures and immigrant remittances, a swing of the 
of merchandise trade is hardly to be expected. 

If we compare this country with Canada, Argent 
Australia and realize that we have owed to us from 
some $8,000,000,000 and receive interest on it, w 
three countries mentioned together owe the outsic¢ 
more than $8,000,000,000 and must pay out intere 
we come to comprehend one fundamental reason ¥ 
so hard for us to sell wheat to Europe in competiti 
the wheats of Canada, Argentina and Australia. 
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Pima Indians 
make. Scattered 
over the driest por- 
tions of the desert 
there are pottery- 
sprinkled mounds 
that mark the sites 
of towns that once 
were populous; and 
around these 
mounds one can 
still trace the course 
of ancientirrigation 
ditches—a_ certain 
sign that in the dim 
past the entire val- 
ley of the Gila blos- 
somed like the rose. 

No records exist 
of the people who 
lived in these popu- 
lous towns and cit- 
adels that have 
sunk down into 
rounded mounds. 
Nobody knows 
whence they came, 
where they went, or 
why; though it is 
fairly certain that 
they came up from 
Mexico, and that 
they were driven 
northward from the 
Gila to the country 


tim the hori- of the Hopis and 
Ties the little the Pueblos by 
n of Casa _The Gila River, Which is Dry During the Greater Part of the Year famine, war or pes- 
nde, named tilence. 


great house, or casa grande, that was built in its 
lity hundreds of years before the Spanish adventurers 
ied and hacked their way through the Southwest and 
aduced horses, Spanish cooking and the sins of the 
fe man to the unsuspecting and defenseless Indians. 
“one cuts loose at Casa Grande from smoking-room 
rersation concerning the needs and conditions of vari- 
European nations and strikes north across the desert, a 
bumpy miles carries him between the Sacaton Moun- 
s and the Maricopa-Slaughter Mountains into the dry 
‘spacious valley that is the land of the Pimas. 


. 


4 Varied Desert Life 
3 DESERT land goes, it isa pleasant land. On the far 
q edges of the valley rise the blue shadows of the Estrella 
untains, the San Tan Mountains and the Zigzag Moun- 
s, and out of the middle of its flatness jut the two in- 
C1 ountains known as Twin Buttes. 
er is sand in plenty; but it is obscured by a riotous 
of mesquite—which somewhat resembles gnarled 
; ll-treated apple trees—saltweed, greasewood, cholla 
bus, cane cactus, barrel cactus, sagebrush, cat’s-claw 
| divers other varieties of cactuses and thorn-bearing 
hes that seem to be utterly useless except to rip holes 
he trousers of unwary travelers. 
Jor is this desert the lifeless affair that deserts are com- 
nly supposed to be. Little desert wrens flirt in and out 
the mesquite; amiable Sonora doves perch in great 
nbers on convenient roadside branches and carry on 
voiced conversations concerning their private affairs; 
<§ mount into the cloudless, brassy blue sky, advertis- 
their contentment by trailing streams of music behind 
m; gawky, long-necked, long-tailed black-and-white 
a known as road runners dash madly ahead of the 
eler, or plunge hysterically from one side of the road 


to the other; enormous jack rabbits—so enormous in the 
clear Arizona atmosphere that the startled tourist occa- 
sionally mistakes them for deer or kangaroos—rise hastily 
from dining on a few juicy thorns and limp distrustfully to 
less congested neighborhoods; prairie dogs leap to cover in 
an excess of caution, stop at the mouths of their burrows 
with jerks that must almost dislocate the neck of every 
flea on their bodies, and watch the traveler’s progress with 
eager shoe-button eyes; here, there and everywhere are 
flocks of topknotted Western quail that scurry aimlessly 
for hiding places with their topknots protruding rakishly 
and agitatedly in front of their foreheads. 

Now and again one encounters a round-faced, benevolent- 
looking Indian clad in the conventional corduroys or blue 
denim affected in modern Indian society, riding his pony in 
the stiff-legged, unbending manner that enables a West- 
erner to tell a mounted Indian from a mounted white man 
as far as he can see him. 

The land of the Pimas, variously known as the Gila 
River Reserve or the Pima Indian Reservation, is some 
sixty miles in length and from five to fifteen miles in width. 
Down the center of it runs the watercourse that is known 
as the Gila River. The Gila River, however, belies the 
name of “river” during the greater part of the year, for 
its bed is as dry as the ordinary proceedings of the House 
of Representatives at Washington. Nevertheless, it is a 
broad watercourse, a mile wide in places and a mile and a 
half wide in others; and following close on the heels of 
a rainstorm, the bed of the Gila becomes a broad expanse 
of yellow, raging, mud-filled water that eats away its banks, 
covers everything in reach with a deposit of yellow slime 
and vanishes as quickly as it came. 

Things were very different along the Gila 1000 years ago 
and 2000 years ago, as one soon discovers if he potters 
along the river in search of information or quail or ancient 
pottery or the beautiful black-and-white baskets that the 


The fact remains, however, that the many thousands of 
people who occupied the far-spreading Gila Valley towns 
in the prehistoric past were able to dig, with no other tools 
than baskets and bits of flat stone held in each hand, 
irrigation ditches that distributed the water from the Gila 
River over many thousands of acres that cannot be irri- 
gated today. It is also obvious that in those ancient days 
there was water flowing down the Gila from one year’s end 
to the other, as there is in any other well-regulated river 
that contributes extensively to irrigation ditches. 


The Experts at Odds 


HE ancient peoples who inhabited the ruined towns 
along the Gila were followed by the Pimas, and the 
source of the Pimas is as shrouded in mystery as is that of 
the town builders. Some Indian students, indeed, claim 
violently that the Pimas are the descendants of the ancient 
people. Others—deeper students of Indian matters, gen- 
erally—claim with greater heat that this is impossible. 
Wherever there are Indians, it might be mentioned in 
passing, there are students of the Indians who fight bit- 
terly among themselves over everything that has to do 
with Indians. The Indian no longer fights the white man; 
but a just heaven has apparently seen fit to punish the 
white man for the wrongs that he did the red man by bur- 
dening him with acrimonious differences of opinion over 


the red man’s troubles, as well as over troubles that only 


afflict the red man in the white man’s mind. ; 

At any rate, when the Spaniards visited the Pima vil- 
lages along the Gila at the latter end of the seventeenth 
century, they found a fertile valley extensively cultivated 
by the Pimas; and they marveled at the ruins of Casa 
Grande, which looks not unlike the remains of a modern 
apartment house. 

(Continued on Page 155) 
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For Heaven’s Sake, Go! 


WANT to go back to the heaving sea, 
[ne gale and the rest of the time-worn 
brand 
Of nautical matters so dear to me 
When safe on the good old land! 


I want to go back to the sweet old farm 
The shady dell and the simple cot. 
What is it that gives a peculiar charm 

To places where one is not? 


I want to go back to my old canoe 
Adrift on the stream or the dear old pond. 
I want to go back to the Great Karoo 
And similar points beyond. 


I want to go back to the dear old school, 
Though maybe they’d think me a bit too 
old. 
I want to go back to the swimming pool 
And hope that it won’t be cold. 


I want to go back to the woods and such, 
Away from the grime and the moiling 
mart; 
I want to go, want to go back so much 
It’s queer how I fail to start! 


I want to go back to the branding yard, 
The mining camp in the mountain glen 

And other locations where Life is hard 
But men—for a change—are Men! 


I want to go back where the palm trees 
grow— 
But shall you consider me insincere 
If, when I have gone where I want to go, 
I want to come straight back here? —Arthur Guiterman. 


If Those Who Recommended Us 
Told the Truth 


Te WHOM it May Concern: This is to tell the world at 
large in general and you who want to hire her in par- 
ticular, that Miss Minnie Smith is probably the worst and 
most impossible stenographer that ever irritated the soul 
of a careful, sensitive and generous boss. She can’t spell; 
she thinks an abbreviation is like the cholera, something 
to be afraid of, and believes an eraser lends a dignity to a 
letter unobtained in any other way. She seldom watches 
the clock because I had it removed. My telephone bills 
have increased by 100 per cent since she joined my or- 
ganization. 


To Whom it May Concern; This will introduce James 
R. Kennedy, as incompetent a clerk as ever threw cigarette 
butts on the office rug. He’s great on figures provided 
they come in one-piece 
bathing suits. He took 
charge of the books here, 
but after the accountant 
went over them I discoy- 
ered I had employed a fel- 
low who was great at « 
inventing puzzles no one 
could solve, not even him- 
self. He is, however, a very 
nice-appearing young man, 
and if you employ lots of 
girls he’s sure to be just the 
one to distract them and 
ruin the morale of your or- 
ganization. 


To Whom it May Con- 
cern: Salesmen, they say, 
are born. If that is so, it 
is rather unfortunate. If 
you doubt my word, em- 
ploy bearer, Henry Jones, 
and you'll soon discover 
what I mean. He’s a great 
talker. He can sell any- 
thing, to hear him talk— 
anything except your 
particular merchandise. 
No matter how meritorious 
your product, no matter 
how reasonable the price, 
he will offer an excuse why 
your merchandise simply 


ORAWN BY R. B. FULLER 
“They're a Menace to th’ Nation, Joe! Imagine Bein’ Married to That Kind 0’ Woman an’ Tryin’ to 
Put Her in Her Placet”’ 


DRAWN BY WYNOIE KING 
A Suggestion to Apartment Hotel Builders in the Interest of an American Tradition 


won’t sell. He’s his own best press agent. In two weeks 
he will show you why you are making a mistake in not 
firing your sales manager, office force and wife. It is a re- 
lief to know we are rid of him. 


To Whom it May Concern: I’ve run across fresh office 
boys, but Robert Glennon, who is applying for the job in 
your concern, is king of them all. Tell him you want some- 
thing done in a rush, and try and get it. When he’s not 
away from the office he’s in hiding some place in the 
building. The only one who has no difficulty in finding him 
at all once a week is the cashier who pays him off! 


—Nat N. Dorfman. 


Adventures of Alice 


A& THEY sat in the Pullman car speeding west, Alice 
noticed that the Red Knight’s complexion was growing 
redder and redder. 

“What’s the matter?’ she exclaimed. “Are you sick?” 


“In a word, no,” replied her m 
panion. “To be perfectly candidate ta 
you, I never felt better in my life.” 

“But your face ——” 

“Ah, that,” replied the Red Kn, 
“is my political complexion. Yoy, 
heard, of course, of the politica] n 
plexion changing?”’ 

“Yes,” said Alice; “but I never g/t 
knew what it meant.” e | 

“Well, mine is a political complexi 
said the Red Knight, “and it chaje 
according to where I happen to be, , 
the West, and particularly in the No} 
west it assumes a somewhat reddish ti ¢ 
while in the East and the South itis raj, 
pale.” 

‘““How curious,” said Alice, 

“Yes. You see, I’m what is know), 
a Sporadical. It’s largely a matte) 
geography. Out here in the West I; 
lieve in free speech, free air, freedon| 
the seas ——” 

“That sounds awfully generous.” _ 

“TItis. That’s why they call meal 
eral,” said the Red Knight. “A Libe 
is a person who is liberal with other p 
ple’s property. When I say I believe 
giving the people their rights every 
exclaims ‘How liberal!’”’ ; 

Alice reflected for a moment, ‘ 
certainly sounds all right, but ——” 

“Of course it’s all right. If I’m elee! 
I intend to give away all the natural 
sources of the country. If that isn’t | 
eralism I don’t know what is.” 

“Have you thought at all about yc 
cabinet?” Alice asked. 

“Of course I shall follow the usual custom of surrour 
ing myself with the Best Minds of the Country,” repli 
the Red Knight. 

“But how will you know which are the best minds 
Alice asked. 

“Let’s change the subject,” said the Red Knight. 
nearly forgot something important. I must write to 1 
carpenter.” 

“Carpenter?” 

“To move my back porch around to the front of t 
house. You never heard of a candidate without a fre 
porch, did you? How could he carry on a front-por 
campaign?” 

“T never thought of that,’’ said Alice. 

“Tt’s very important,” said the Red Knight. “It has 
be finished in time for the notification.” 

“But you’ll know when you’re nominated, won’t you 
Alice asked. 

“You certainly are ignorant of politics,’’ replied 1 
companion. “Everyone else will know it of course. The} 
have read about it in t 
papers, and talked abo 
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nothing else for weeks. B 
the candidate has to 
notified.” 
‘But doesn’t he read t 
newspapers?”’ Alice aske 
“Not if he has ai 
sense,” replied the R 
Knight. “A really clev 
candidate pays no atte 
tion to what they used 
call in the War of 1812 tl 
Press Gang. That’s why 
is necessary to notify hi 
of his nomination. This 
the way it is usually don 
About a month after t) 
convention the candida 
is seated in his shirt sleev 
in the rocking-chair on | 
front porch, smoking h 
pipe. His wife sits ne 
him, darning socks. 
““Ma,’ he says, ‘it lool 
like maybe we're going 
have an election this fal 
“*T)o tell,’ says his wif 
‘Now, come to think of i 
it seems to me I heal 
somebody mention it dov 
at the grocery store la 
week. How time does fly 
‘(Continued on Page 134 
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Campbell’s! So tempting in flavor that A 


many people consider it would be impossible 
to make a more delicious soup! 


It’s the rich, smooth puree of fine, selected 
peas, blended with fresh country butter and 
deftly seasoned to make it even more inviting. 


Nothing could be more wholesome for your 
children’s lunch or supper. 


Nothing could be daintier to set before your 
guests than pretty bouillon cups of Campbell’s 
Pea Soup topped with whipped cream. 


Cream of Pea at its best! 


Follow these simple directions :—Heat contents 
of can in a saucepan and stir until smooth. Heat 
an equal quantity of milk or cream to the boiling 
point separately, and add to the soup a little at 
a time, stirring constantly (using a spoon or 
Dover egg beater) to keep soup smooth. Serve 
immediately. 
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Fronts C ey: 
K'ylo CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY 9” 

CAMOEN, N. J., UsS-A> : 


ae 


Oh, why complain if it should rain 
Outside, when you’re invited? 
For when you dine on Campbell's fine, 


Inside you'll be delighted! 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 
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XIII 


the old wall that separated the garden of the little 
white house from old Grace’s tiny orchard; and so 
queer and fresh and dear and innocent and loving those 
little talks seemed to William 
as he stood, shirt-sleeved, in the 
sun and the silence, in his hand oo 
his spade or his hoe or his garden oR te 
fork—for he was diligently qual- 
ifying for old Grace’s approval— 
with Cinderella just over the 
wall. The old wall was crum- 
led and ivy-covered; it had 
a wide, ragged, low top on which 
one leaned while one talked. 

The talks were authorized in 
a kind of unofficial way. That 
is tosay, MissThompson seemed 
to sense a lovers’ meeting and 
to look in the other direction 
like the admirable automaton 
she was. She did not wish to 
impair discipline, and yet her 
heart was soft. This the duke 
now knew; and perhaps Grace 
knew it, too; anyway, they 
profited by it. 

And he would ask Grace for 
intimate news of his progress to 
her mother’s heart; he would 
ask if she didn’t think she would 
soon approve his courtship; he 
would ask if she didn’t think 
they might soon tell all to the 
old lady of the lost heaven. 
But Grace’s answer was always 
the same: 

“How could we tell her? We 
never could!”’ 

There was no doubt but that 
Grace knew. Still 

“Would it be so dreadful?”’ 
The duke would frown, leaning 
upon the ivied wall. 

“Tt is dreadful to be the Duke 
of Kingsland,” Grace might 
reply. 

“Queer,’’ the duke might say, 
“how I’ve never thought of it 
like that till lately.” 

“Tt would be very dreadful 
to become a great dancer in a 
whirl of extravagance and lux- 
ury and admiration.” 

How Grace sighed, pictur- 
ing it! 


[ite duke and Grace often now had little talks across 


“Queer, queer,” somberly 
from the duke. “But in its 
way true.” 


“Tf she even knew how you 
met me in London, with your 
beautiful car; if she knew of 
the pearls you gave me yester- 
day for my birthday; if she 
knew how I go to your flat, so 
that you can kiss me ——’”’ 

“One must have privacy, 
must one not, little heart?”’ 

“Onemust! Onemust! But 
if she knew it; and if she knew 
of the lovely things we eat and 
drink in your flat; if she knew 
the clothes I wear when I dance; 
if she knew anything at all, it would break her. heart.” 

“Oh, queer—queer! And yet I can somehow remember 
a time—when I was a very little boy in a nursery in Sussex, 
when I believed in God and all the fairies—when to break 
my dreams would have been to break my heart too.’ 

“She is just like that; that’s all. There is no explana- 
tion.” 

The duke would put aside these perplexities to gaze at 
Grace. 

Love and the sun together colored her little face when 
they were by the ivied wall. He would look about them 


quickly; but if, from a lurking window of the little white. 


house, Miss Thompson lingered behind a blind, she never 
let them see her. And the apple trees hid them from 
the porch where old Grace—wider-eyed each day, more 
watchful and expectant as Robert the lost one drew hourly 
nearer—would be knitting. Then William would take 
Grace’s face between his hands and kiss her all over it, 
under the coronet of her white cap. 


Z 7 ) 
By May Edgintom 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES M. PRESTON 


“Lovely!’’ She Would Whisper. 


“Lovely!” 


“Tt is all ridiculous,” he used to whisper, “and yet it 
is true.” 

“There is a year more of it—a year, a year!’’ Grace 
would whisper back. She would close her eyes; the sun 
would shine upon her eyelids. She liked to make the world 
dark like that, and think upon the shining year, which 
then, in the vague darkness, seemed less brief. “Lovely!” 
she would whisper. ‘‘Lovely!’’ 

“Endlessly lovely!’ William might challenge. 

At that Grace would open her eyes and see the end of 
the year. Away beyond the summer, beyond the autumn, 
beyond the frosts, beyond the spring—oh, a long way off! 
But still she saw it. 

Then there were the entranced evenings too. 

The duke took Grace on the step of his valet’s bicycle to 
the station, and together in a third-class carriage they 
traveled up to town. There his limousine met them, and 
the duke never knew where his perfect, incurious chauffeur 
put the bicycie, which he just hid somewhere about the 


great car. He drove Grace to her mean room in the 
street where none but he had ever followed her’ 
changed for the ball. She wore her slim pink fro car 
slim pink cloak, and about her neck were his 
; He returned to fet 
drove her to the t 
returned to his flat f 
light feast of caviar: 
and strawberries 
pagne and love. 
light, these feasts 
was a dream that 
began than it va 
the next jeweled 
summer night and 
waning moon hung ove 
“The city is full 
hearts like us,” 
dreamily, as she looked 
' the silken curtains of 
window at the im 
course of roofs. 
“Then it is a beautifi 
said the duke. 
“But the others will] 
pily ever after,” sigh 
And every night 


“Tomorrow I thinkI 
havethat talk with yo 
which will put everythingrig 


But tomorrow he never 

Hach night, as he said it, 
easily he remembered El 
who boasted that she was 
afraid. 


One morning early, from 
bed, William rang up Mr. \ 
phersson and asked, “J 
have you talked—will ye 
can you talk horse sense to 


Grace?” 
“That you, duke?” said 
Macphersson. “No, duke 


haven’t yet talked to old G 
anything at all like what 
understand by ‘horse sens« 
have visited the old lady t 
times—and once I saw yo 
the garden, duke, sticking 
beans; but my word, you \ 
working far too hard to 
me!—and I have talked to 
about a great many thi 
And I have taken Lady A 
tosee her,and she also has ta 
to her abouta great many thi 
Lady Angel and I——” 

“Lady Angel and you?” 
the duke curiously. 

“Hullo, duke! I said, L 
Angel and I.” 

“T heard you.” 

“But we have never yet 
proached horse sense.” 

“What do you talk abou 

“She tells us,” said Mr. 
phersson, “fairy tales that ¢ 
true. She tells us secrets tha 
have forgotten, and she sh 
us where the buried treasur 
Ye know, duke, the stuff 
buries when one is verra you 
and then we forget where we’ve put it; it was so | 
ago, ye know, duke.”’ 

“Well,” said the duke, sighing, “I know all that. 
are you ever going to talk to her is what I’d like to ai 

“Tam! I am! I am!’ answered Mr. Macpherssor 

“When?” cried the duke. 

“Ah, there ye have me,” said Mr. Macphersson. “TI 
dirty work that a man puts off till tomorrow.” 

As the duke hung up the receiver, again he rememb: 
Elena, who was not afraid. But she had not struck ye 

Lying on his back in bed, lighting a cigarette, so earl, 
that summer morning, the duke was thinking about El 
He thought: 

“Very often a man is never called upon to pay for ¥ 
he’s really done and what he’s really had. A man has Vv 
derful times.”’ And he recalled incredible hours uw 
skies bluer than that which now smiled over London. 
man has wonderful adventures that would tell like s 

(Continued on Page 34) 


Spotless, sanitary 
cleanliness! 

—with Sunbrite the double action” 

cleanser 


Tt sweetens and purifies as it scours and cleans 


"No room in the house receives harder usage than the bathroom; 
none demands more constant care. For we like to feel that our 
bathrooms are irreproachably clean and sanitary. 

But scouring off the dirt-rings in the bowl and tub is not 
enough. Cleaning, in the bathroom, should mean more than. 
washing and polishing. It should also mean sweetening and 
purifying. 

Sunbrite, the double action cleanser, has this needed purify- 
ing power. It does the ordinary cleaning and scouring that you 
expect and find in any good cleanser, but it does far more. In 
the same process, it also sweetens and purifies, leaving every 
surface more truly cleansed and sanitary. 

Coupled with double action, is another unusual feature—its 
low price. For Sunbrite costs a third less than you often pay 
for just ordinary cleansers. And a United Profit Sharing Coupon 
is attached to every can. 

Shorten your cleansing work with Sunbrite, the double 
action cleanser that sweetens and purifies as well as scours. It 
will keep bathroom and kitchen not only spotiess but sanitary. 


Swift & Company 


Wash thoroughly in soap suds the knife with 
which you have cut an onion; then cut a lemon or 
an apple with it—and the onion flavor is still there! 
A Sunbrite cleansing not only polishes the knife 
but destroys every trace of the onion fiavor 
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Double 


action | 
yet costs less 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

And he recalled far mountains; lost desolate 
shores where strange seas boomed; immense turbulent 
rivers that had never been spanned; deserts wide and 
merciless; jungle where with held breath he stalked the 
beasts that stalked him. He recalled the high mad thrills of 
the hunter and the explorer. ‘‘A man has kissed wonderful 
women.” He recalled houris; no longer enchanting. 
“A man has stolen from life anything he had a fancy for; 
had all he saw and wished for—and got away. And then 
one day ——”’ 

The duke mused, seeing Elena. 

“One day, for something he’s never wanted and never 
done and never had, they send in the bill.” 

The duke rose. He had the heavy trouble of knowing 
that some dreadful grace in him—the graceless—might 
make him pay that bill, did Elena ever send it in. Some 
reckonings, he knew, a man always pays as a matter of 
course. 

And he dressed and drove his little two-seater out of 
London—the bicycle being altogether too slow for his 
mood and his spare time that day—and parking the car by 
the roadside, out of sight, he went over the cornfield path 
to the cottage. And he heard so keenly every live lovely 
little sound that morning. His eyes were open to all the 
beauty and his ears to all the music. He heard a lark sud- 
denly sing up high; he heard the bees droning round the 
honeysuckle; he heard the breath of the little wind over 
the corn and the crickets in the grass, and many other soft 
voices of Eden. And he saw the beckoning finger of smoke 
from the little white house, and knew that his Cinderella 
was there, cooking the midday dinner to which the last of 
the Thompsons, in her penury, had descended. He saw 
that the sun smote the crumbly top of the ivied wall, 
warming it for the leaning arms of lovers. 

It was a sweet world. 

He saw old Grace working in her garden. She had a 
cotton sunbonnet shading her face, and her biggest apron 


great saga.”’ 


on, and was tying up the lettuce that the duke had thinned 
out a little more than a week before. 

He stood beside her. Old Grace lifted her face, and he 
saw how childish it had become in its watching and waiting 
for the great thing to happen. For the great thing was now 
so imminent; it approached old Grace on the swift wings 
of the last few hours of the last remaining days. The day 
after tomorrow—the day after tomorrow 

The duke found himself thinking, ‘‘ Robert comes home 
the day after tomorrow,”’ quite as if he thought of an erring 


brother. Almost an unworthy thought occurred to him 
too: ‘Perhaps Robert will be an ally. Perhaps he will 
tell her. Perhaps Robert can be bought.” For, after all, 


Robert was not one of the dutiful children who had gone 
forth from the blind, trusting hands of old Grace so that 
a greedy world might reap what she had sowed. 

But as the duke looked far down into her face he saw 
there the great illusion of the great rhapsody of the uncon- 
querable hope, and he knew that Robert would never tell 
her either. Although he might wreck and squander, never 
could he sell anything that was old Grace’s. Robert would 
come, beaten, home. He would sit down to that supper of 
porridge and cream, for which he was such a boy. He would 
put his head on her shoulder; he would hold her hand; he 
would tell her something of the prison; he would tell her 
hundreds of things; but the blackest things seeped in his 
soul he would not tell her. For in her presence they would 
die; they would be nightmares that had flown at the touch 
of her hand, hard with work and soft with love. 

Robert would come home and she would shut the door; 
she would shut the wolves out. There would be peace and 
restoration in the fold. 


“Good morning,” said the duke very gently. “Are 
those my lettuces?”’ 
“Grown beautiful,” smiled old Grace. “It was the 


little showers in the nights that did it. And what are you 
doing here at this time of day, may I ask?” 
“ Day off,’”’ said the duke promptly. 


~*) 


June 14,1 


“You get too many days off,” said old Grace, kin 
smiling. “Too much spare time you get for a young m 
sir. Where’ve you put the bicycle?” 

“T managed to get a lift and I walked the rest,” said 
duke. ‘Now let me help you.’ 

So they worked together, one two lettuces behind - 
other all along the row, so that conversation was ; 
difficult. 

“T came for a talk with you,” said the duke. “IT am g 
ting terribly anxious to know if you like me any better, f 
you see, I want to be your son.”’ 

As old Grace looked at him respectfully, he knew t} 
thoughts and wisdom greater than her own went blowi 
through her head, informing her. This wisdom inform 
her somehow of his past; she knew without knowing wh 
his life had been. In the crude childish symbols of her mj 
she saw his wildness and his laughter, his extravagance al 
luxuries, his greatly daring follies and his greatly dari 
sins. 

She saw that he was idle and arrogant with wealth a 
power and the satisfaction of all desires. So again and ve 
resolutely she denied him Grace. 

“You think,” said the duke whimsically, “that I am 
Babylonian of the Babylonians?”’ | 

“Sir?” replied old Grace, startled, not understandin 


The curling smoke finger beckoned and beckoned; { 
after a long talk—that only went through the same itt 
green lanes of old Grace’s thoughts just as all the oth: 
talks did, in spite of William’s efforts—he said, “Do yo 
think Miss Thompson would mind if I called upon Grace? 

“Oh, you couldn’t do that, sir, in the morning!” 

“Why not in the morning?”’ | 

“A girl’s working time, sir.” | 

Old Grace was shocked. So the duke went away bac 
to town and dropped in for lunch with Sarah. But ob 
was seeing no one. 
(Continued on Page 107) y 
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Old Grace Held the Letters Down With the Poker and They Blazed Up, Just Bringing the Singing Kettle to the Boil 
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“Five (Passenger fee Nee NT Tt As 


This new Five Passenger Landau, The famous harmonized V-Type 
a striking addition to the V-63 __ eight-cylinderengine, Cadillac Four- 
line, will appeal particularly to Wheel Brakes, and other advanced 
those who desire a closed car of features of the standard V-63 
marked individuality. chassis bespeak the very utmost 
The comfortable Cadillac-Fisher in performance. 

Body is of new and special design. The New Five Passenger Landau 
Nickeled radiator and lamps, con’ _ lists at $3650, f. o. b. Detroit—but 
trasting smartly with the distinctive it is the superb quality of the car, 
Magic Green finish, add a pleasing the fact that it is a V-63 Cadillac, 
touch toacar of exceptional beauty. which makes this price important. 


Price, $3650 


War Tax to be Added 


j So 


‘| 


HE echoes of 
the Titanic 
disaster were 


still sounding 
when less than a 
year later two of 
our maritime serv- 
ices came under 
my care. It gives 
us a certain sad 
satisfaction to 
know that, had the 
Titanic been an 
American steamer 
with a like com- 
plement of passen- 
gers and crew, our 
rules would have 
required boats for 
2300 persons in- 
stead of the 1040 
for whom provi- 
sion was made on 
the doomed ship. 
Weeks before the 
Titanic left her 
builders, Congress 
had begun work on 
legislation relating 
to the safety of 
ocean navigation, 
and the loss of that 
fine ship with 
priceless lives led 
to immediate ac- 
tion. Three days 
later a joint reso- 
lution was passed 
which resulted in 
the International 
Conference on 
Safety of Life at 
Sea held at Lon- 
don, November, 1913-January, 1914. My predecessor, 
Mr. Nagel, had an honorable part in the earlier stages 
of this humane work. Six committees from the maritime 
services of our entire Government codperated during 1913 
in preparation, and in October the President appointed 
twelve commissioners to represent the United States at 
the conference. Delegates from fourteen nations and three 
self-governing British Dominions were present. 

The early discussions on this subject of safety brought 
out the interesting fact that a constant wireless watch on 
ocean steamers as a government regulation was first pro- 
posed by Mr. William J. Bryan in November, 1911. Our 
own law was amended to meet his suggestion and, at a 
radio-telegraphic conference in London in June, 1912, this 
principle was adopted as an international regulation. 

One month before the Conference on Safety of Life at 
Sea met at London, ten vessels, including steamships of 
the United States, England, Germany, France and Russia, 
joined in rescuing the passengers and crew of the burning 
Volturno. 

With this warning added to the lesson of the Titanic 
the work of the conference was well and quickly done. 
Its unanimous recommendations were sent to the Senate 
by President Wilson on March 17, 1914, and early and 
favorable action was recommended. Germany ratified 
it in May, 1914; Great Britain passed enabling legislation 
in August, 1914. It will surprise no one that our Senate 
failed to ratify the convention, but the substance of it was 
incorporated the following year in the Seamen’s Act. 


COPYRIGHT BY CLINEDINST STUDIOS, WASHINGTON, D.C, 


The Fight Over the Seamen’s Act 


HAD the pleasant privilege of presenting on behalf of 

Congress a gold watch and chain to Capt. Paul H. Krei- 
bohm, and gold, silver and bronze medals to the other 
officers and to the crew of the American steamship Kroon- 
land for rescuing eighty-nine persons from the Volturno. 
It was difficult to find all the crew; some of them were in 
the contending armies and others had scattered to the ends 
of the earth. 

The attention that was called to safety at sea by the 
conference in London united with the conditions of ocean 
transportation in the early months of the European War to 
pave the way for the Seamen’s Act of 1915. This legisla- 
tion was the center of a bitter contest. The leaders of the 
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The Late President Wilson and His Cabinet in 1916 


Seamen’s Union strove for it with almost fanatical devo- 
tion, certainly with complete absorption in what was to 
them the charter of their human rights. Steamship men— 
or at least some of them—regarded it as sounding the crack 
of doom. 

One of them said to me in deep disgust that he knew 
when he was licked and that he had finally quit the steam- 
ship business. 

The discussion seemed to me one in which human rights 
were in some degree offset against the necessity of profits to 
a stable business. Each of the antagonists—they were no 
less—had a fair measure of truth on his side and neither 
was disposed to concede anything to the other. As different 
phases of the bill provoked legislative combats with the 
fortunes of war balancing between the opponents, the dis- 
cussion overflowed from Congress into the two departments 
of Commerce and Labor. The two secretaries favored the 
bill in general, but some of my own associates were dis- 
satisfied with certain of its details. I regarded it as one of 
those broadly reforming acts which like many another went 
in some respects too far and thereby created some risk of 
its own future undoing. The effect of the acrimonious dis- 
cussion, which continued for weeks, was to satisfy me that 
the measure as a whole was a gain for humanity, while there 
were detail provisions of doubtful wisdom. After it passed 
Congress and while it was in the President’s hands, I wrote 


him as follows: 
Marcu 3, 1915. 

My dear Mr. President: There is a matter respecting the sea- 
men’s bill which I should bring to your notice. It may be too late, 
but in any event I think you should receive the suggestion. 

As the bill stands, unless there is some special clause in it of 
which I am unaware, every seaman leaving a ship would, if he 
did not reship within a reasonable time in a foreign vessel, be- 
come subject to the $4 head tax under the immigration law. 
Employment on an American vessel as a seaman or acceptance 
of other employment in this country without payment of this 
tax would make him a violator of the immigration laws. 

The question of contract violation takes this possible form: 
A Scandinavian captain, for example, may sign contracts with 
his crew whereby they agree to be paid off in full on their return 
to their home Scandinavian port. When they reach New York 
they could under the proposed law demand that the contract 
be broken and could call upon the United States court to require 
the breaking of that contract. I think there is no doubt the law 
permits this, indeed expressly provides for it. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 
THE PRESIDENT, Secretary. 
The White House, Washington. 


June 14, ig 


edtuelel 


A difficulty th 
unlike that whi 
is suggested in 1) 
letter has recen| 
arisen in conn 
tion with somes 
men who left th) 
ships in one of 9. 
harbors. 

The law becay 
effective as 
American yess 
on Novemb: 
4, 1915, and as 
foreign ones whe | 
not in conflict wit 
treaties on Man 
4, 1916.5 
quired amendme) 
in minor detail 
but on October 3) 
1916, I wrote: 

It marks a gre; 
step forward in dea 
ing with transport) 
tion by shipping ¢ 
a more humane an 
effective basis tha 
heretofore. Itism 
own conviction th: 
those who in tt 
past have oppose 

. It will in the futw 
come to consider 
as one of the grea 
est safeguards fc 
our merchant mz 
rine. That marin 
can never perm: 
nently prosper u 
less the men upo 
whose services it di 
pends share in i 
prosperity—n¢ 
merely in accomm: 
dation and in foo 
butin earning pow 
as well. 


We carinot estimate the Wilson Administration correct! 
without considering its services in promoting social legisl: 
tion. A series of enactments of this character combine 
with certain executive acts to make a great social advane 
and this particular element of constructive service lay ver 
close to Mr. Wilson’s heart. It was a moving force in muc 
of the legislation which outwardly bore a commercial ( 
economic character. He saw always the man behind tl 
law, the human being who was in one or another wa 
affected for the better by it. 


Mr. Wilson’s Social Legislation 


R. WILSON’S antitrust legislation had for its ultimat 

purpose the relief of the average man from the burde 
of extortionate prices or excessive profits. The Federal Ri 
serve Act was meant to work out socially through the great 
stability and flexibility of a scientific financial system. T1 
Farm Loan Acts were meant to carry this process farthe 
The Tariff Act he felt to have this same background. T1 
Act providing Federal Aid to Vocational Education ga‘ 
him joy as he thought of the human lives that were to} 
brightened through it. When it passed he authorized n 
to telegraph in his name to the sponsors of the measur 


I rejoice in the passage of the Vocational Education Bill as 
long forward step in equipping our children for the work of lif 


As this is written word comes that President Coolids 
has approved a bill extending the scope of the Vocation 
Education Act to the Hawaiian Islands ‘‘under all of tl 
provisions contained in the . . Act signed by Presider 
Wilson, February 23, 1917.” 


Mr. Wilson sought the same end in the Seamen’s Act ar 
the Adamson Act. Even Federal aid for good roads had tl 
same bearing, for he saw what it would mean to the farme 
and to isolated communities to have free access to town 
to markets and to recreation, and also what it would ult 
mately mean to millions to have the great out-of-doors op¢ 
to them. 

It was along this same line of human helpfulness al 
that he met the greatest antagonism. Men of high cha 
acter and fine tastes, with cultivated minds, could not si 
eye to eye with him in this matter, and because he lack 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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It is not too much to say that the good Maxwell 
is one of the most skilfully engineered cars 
in America. 

It is likewise true that in 
its production important 
economies, with better 
and finer results, have been 
achieved. 

Translated into concrete 
terms, this means a car sell- 
ing for considerably less 
than $1,000, that acceler- 
ates from 5 to 25 miles an 
hour in eight seconds; 
That rides with the ease 
and buoyancy heretofore 
expected and encountered only in cars of 
higher price; 

That delivers its reliable mileage at mainte- 
nance and operating costs so low as literally to 
amaze. 

How good Maxwell engineering saves the 
owner money is illustrated by a score or more 
of structural details. 

Take, for instance, the piston wrist pin. Grind- 
ing out a slot for the connecting rod bolt is 
accepted practice. 


But this practice weakens the wrist pin at the 
point of greatest stress. Maxwell engineers 


many processes of 


create the bolt-slot by depressing the pin, leav- 
ing the pin the same thickness all the way 
through, and taking away none of its strength. 

All Maxwell dealers are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Maxwell's attractive plan. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Walter P. Chrysler, President and Chairman of the Board 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


The Good Maxwell Touring Gat 


CASES 


‘Far Above Its Price-Class 


Result: Maxwell has never had one complaint 
regarding a broken wrist pin—which means 
that good Maxwell owners are relieved of a 
very expensive repair. 

In ordinary construction, 
the power impulses, how- 
ever smooth the motor 
may be, are transmitted to 
the chassis, while shock 
and vibration due to road 
roughness are likewise 
transmitted to the motor. 


The front end of the good 
Maxwell motor is mounted 
upon a floating platform 
7 spring, which actually in- 
creases motor smoothness and protects the 
motor from road shock. 


The same farsighted engineering has devised 
automatic and positive lubrication for the clutch 
release bearing, thus eliminating what isa source 
of trouble and expense in many cars. 


So throughout the entire car—at every turn, 
advanced engineering and precision manutac 
turing save for the owner. 


If there is any secret about good Maxwell dur- 
ability, reliability, and satisfaction, it is told 
by Maxwell knowledge of where to save, and 
where to spend without limit. 


So, in the good Maxwell, the buyer gets a car 
that provides economy in the price, and even 
more important economy in the low cost for 
which it returns its reliable, care-free service. 
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faithin their social vision, because he thought 
their human sympathies distorted or insuffi- 
cient, he was distrustful of their public influ- 
ence on the social welfare he sought to 
advance. He felt that the very weight of 
their useful lives and their unquestioned 
powers made them negative influences or 
even antagonistic ones because of what 
seemed to him their restricted social outlook. 
Perhaps he went too far in this respect, but 
if so it was because like Lafayette his heart 
was enlisted. Indeed his political faith, 
which rested on his social convictions, had 
all the intensity of religious fervor. He was, 
therefore, a strong, even an intense, parti- 
san, not on narrow grounds of prejudice or 
personal preference but because of deep- 
seated conclusions with respect to social 
righteousness, and of course this attitude 
provoked acute reactions. 


Too Proud for His Job 


When such a man with this social and 
human outlook was selected by fate to lead 
us in war the burden on his soul was that of 
the waste of fine lives, the lifelong suffering 
from maiming wounds, the moral retro- 
gression he foresaw, and all the backward- 
pointing forces that war arouses into 
activity. When on one occasion a line of 
crippled soldiers was drawn up in front of 
a place where he was expected to speak, 
the sight of them hurt him to his inmost 
soul. The sacredness of their suffering, the 
poignant sense of their sacrifices and of the 
cheerful courage of their lifelong martyr- 
dom, came over him with overwhelming 
force and left him almost unable to say a 
word. 

He had a strong sense of the dignity of 
labor, as appears in the statement on the 
Clayton Bill that labor is not a commodity, 
and therefore he also felt strongly the obli- 
gations of labor to the community. The 
labor slacker no more than the war slacker 
found tolerance with him. A complaint 
once reached me from a foreman that cer- 
tain work which he was asked to do was 
beneath him. I knew that in writing the 
letter which follows the President would be 
instant in support. 


Marcu 5, 1915. 

Commissioner of Lighthouses: In the matter 
of I return the papers. You may say to 
Mr. —— that his letter has been handed to me. 

You may furthermore say that I do not know 
what the kind of work can be which is beneath 
any man’s position. I think there is no work of 
which I know that it is beneath my dignity to 
do. I have done the plainest and hardest and 
what is sometimes mistakenly called the most 
menial work, and am ready to do it again if 
there is occasion for it. There is no man in the 
service that ought not be willing to do any kind 
of decent and honorable work whenever cir- 
cumstances require it of him, and I know of no 
work with either hands or head which is not 
both respectable and honorable if done with the 
right spirit. I have small patience with any- 
one who imposes upon a subordinate, and will 
see that such imposition where it exists is cor- 
rected. 

I have, however, still less use for an employe 
who thinks that any work of any kind is be- 
neath his station. 


WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 
Secretary. 


While on this theme we may touch 
briefly again on the human side of the 
Government—its relation to its own serv- 
ants, not alone those in Washington, who 
were indeed able to speak for themselves 
both directly and deviously, but those who 
were over the horizon out of sight. I speak, 
of course, from my own experience, which 
doubtless did not vary much from that of 
my associates. From the standpoint of a 
modern employment manager desiring to 
build up an efficient enthusiastic staff, the 
outlook was not pleasant. There was no 
retirement system, and some superannu- 
ated clerks, after their salaries had been 
greatly reduced, held on to posts which 
they had long been unable to fill. The 
method of making promotions was chaotic, 
which means there was no method. This 
situation was bad, for it destroyed the hope 
of advancement of our employes. They 
often saw a vacancy filled by transferring 
a man from another department through a 
chief’s preference or because of political in- 
fluence. Such a transfer simply destroyed 
the ambition of all in the grades below, for 
the newcomer blocked their upward path. 
The very spirit of such management was 
fatal to enthusiasm, for few can do their 
best with the door of the future locked. 

Over our entire field forces lay the de- 
pressing shadow of long labor and low pay. 
To this was added doubt of continuous 
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employment even during years of vigor, 
and ever beyond was the vision of an old 
age of poverty. The prospect was darker 
for the neglect of the Government to pro- 
vide for life’s evening after getting much 
for little during many years from faithful 
servants. 

Fortunately the promotion problem re- 
quired no legislation, else we might have 
had a four or five years’ struggle with its 
exacting demands on energies that should 
have been given to service. Orders were 
given that any vacancy occurring in the 
higher grades of employes should be filled 
by promotion from the grade below and 
that the vacancy so made should be filled 
in like manner, the process extending to the 
lowest grade. If no person were suitable 
for promotion in the office where the va- 
caney occurred, inquiry was to be made 
first in other offices in the bureau, and then 
in our other bureaus. In this way the 
whole department force was given a chance 
and no transfer from outside was permitted 
till our available material was exhausted. 

The rule was simple, but it was not easy 
to get it going. In so complex a force there 
constantly arose exceptional circumstances. 
An arbitrary rule could not be made for 
the scientific services where special training 
was necessary. Even in the clerical forces 
there were times when a bureau required a 
man of known ability from outside. The 
traditions were against a rule the object of 
which was the welfare of all the staff. Con- 
gressmen and senators did not like it. It 
took time and firmness to get the principle 
established and to put it in operation where 
it would apply. Some cases of six or eight 
promotions arising from one vacancy went 
far to convince doubters, and in two years 
we could see that the definite policy of pro- 
viding for the promotion of employes had 
added to the efficiency of the entire staff. 


An Army of Peace 


Dwellers in cities where public opinion is 
alert to do full justice to civic servants and 
where retirement provisions for firemen, 
policemen and others are matters of course 
find it hard to realize that the attitude 
toward Federal employes doing work of 
like merit is the reverse. After five years of 
effort we secured, in 1918, for the field 
forces of the Lighthouse Service the first 
civil-service retirement law in our history. 
Gradually we adjusted inequalities in sal- 
aries and altered other conditions so that 
men and women in all our far-flung em- 
ployments should feel a fresh current of 
enthusiasm flow into their lives, knowing 
that the whole power of the department 
was directed to the advantage of those who 
were its faithful servants. The friendly 
human touch was carried far; it went at 
Christmastime by letter to our men in 
lonely parts of ourown land and to our ships 
at sea and by cable to our foreign staff all 
around the globe. The answers showed in 
some cases a delighted surprise which had 
a touch of pathos in it and always mani- 
fested an appreciation which made it a de- 
light to think of the faithful men far away 
whom I might never see but with whom I 
was united in a common service. 

These feelings were mutual. The head of 
our largest service wrote me one Christmas- 
tide: 


I wish at this season particularly to commend 
to you this peaceful army of five thousand five 
hundred; I believe there is no body of public 
servants who as a whole are more devoted to 
duty, more willing to take personal risks, more 
unassuming in their work, and all with less 
expectation of direct reward, than these men 
and women. 


Of course there were those who could not 
grasp our viewpoint, to whom it seemed 
more sentimental than practical, and who 
were willing to make their fellows the 
stepping-stones of their own personal ad- 
vancement. The surroundings were not con- 
genial to such selfish spirits and as from 
time to time they revealed themselves the 
process technically known as separation 
from the service was applied to them when 
opportunity occurred. As time went on 
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there grew up a spirit of mutual regard 
which I hope was as delightful to others as 


it was to me. This is perhaps the place to. 


acknowledge the loyal friendship of many 
men and women in many places, some in 
and others out of the department, with 
whom it was a privilege to work, whom it 
is a pleasure to meet, and to whom I am 
much indebted for suggestions and infor- 
mation in preparing these articles. 

The outbreak of the European War 
brought with it much anxiety in financial 
and transportation circles concerning the 
difficulty of shipping and financing our 
exports. On August 8, 1914, I sent the fol- 
lowing memorandum to the Secretary of the 
Treasury: 


This anxiety seems to me . . . to arise from 
a partial view which ignores the controlling 
facts. - Ido not minimize either the fact, 
or the inconvenience caused thereby, of a tem- 
porary stoppage of our ocean movement. The 
essential point, however, is that this stoppage 
must be temporary, and that others are far 
more concerned than we are to restore this 
movement quickly. I approve heartily the 
movement that seizes this opportunity to de- 
velop the American merchant marine. : 
This movement, however, and the others which 
accompany it, are, however good, but secondary 
factors in the situation. The vital factor is the 
sea power of the nation which needs our food 
and must have it to feed her people. Believe 
me, England (and her marine ally, France) do 
not minimize either the necessity for free com- 
merce or the vast opportunity it opens to them 
if quickly restored. It is from every point of 
view their primal necessity; * first, because they 
must have food; second, because, as a war 
measure, it is open to them to take to them- 
selves the ocean commerce of their enemy. The 
point I make is that this is not solely an Amer- 
ican question, closely as it concerns us. It is a 
question in which the navies of the powers 
mentioned are at work to relieve the very 
situation from which we suffer. We want to 
sell, but they even more want to buy. We wish 
to transport, and they must of necessity pro- 
vide transportation, to avoid physical and 
commercial starvation. ; While it is well, 
therefore, to take all steps in reason to transfer 
vessels to our flag and to provide wisely against 
any future embargo upon our ocean commerce, 
it is not necessary or even intelligent to regard 
the present situation as one which can continue 
long, unless we are to assume that of which 
there is as yet no evidence, and for which there 
is no precedent, namely, that the minor sea 
power of Germany shall overwhelm that of 
England and France combined. 


The extraordinary movement of our ex- 
ports which followed enabled us in a few 
brief years to pay a foreign debt which has 
been estimated as approximating five bil- 
lions and to accumulate credits abroad to a 
far larger extent. We almost jumped, if 
such a phrase may be used for a swift eco- 
nomic change, from a debtor to a creditor 
nation; so suddenly indeed, that we hardly 
knew how to behave in the new capacity. 
As one looks at the debts now due us from 
abroad, hoping they may in time be paid 
and conscious that it will take a long time 
to bring this about, and as one remembers 
also our continuing favorable export bal- 
ances, it is hard to realize that only ten 
years ago we were a debtor country balanc- 
ing against the sums due us for sales to 
others the other sums we had to pay them 
for interest and services. 


The Ship Shortage 


This mighty economic change has coin- 
cided with a huge increase in our industrial 
capacity and a vast accumulation of gold 
in our treasuries until our economic position 
as a whole is supreme. What shall we do 
with it? To what end are we intrusted with 
such power? Is it to be turned inward in a 
selfish effort to exalt ourselves to further 
economic heights? Or is it a trust of power 
given to us for the benefit of mankind and 
to be used in its behalf? There is, of course, 
some risk to be taken in whatever course 
we adopt, but if the history of the world 
teaches anything it seems to me to tell that 
the moral risk of selfishness is the greater 
and the more destructive, and that the wise 
and fearless use of power, despite the risks 
involved, is the only course that is safe. 
The great imponderables of which Bismarck 


spoke weigh heavily against that nar 
nationalism which is the expression of 5 
ishness masquerading as patriotism, 

Six months after writing the ah 
memorandum I wrote to a business fr} 
in Rotterdam: 


We are doing from America a very large 
port business. It is not as large as it ought ti 
because we have not available ships eno 
carry it. The congestion upon the docks 
some of our seaport cities has been 
and a few factories, which sold their £0 
wholly or in large part abroad, have even b, 
obliged to close because they could not ship 
goods they manufacture. We are having a y, 
interesting public discussion over the Means 
remedying this difficulty and hope before le 
to reach some conclusion. 


Meanwhile many goods bought and pi 
for by Americans were held in forej po 
for various reasons, chiefly the blocka, 
and buyers came eagerly to me for rel 
from their troubles. The following men 
randum from the British Embassy, g¢ 
me in April, 1915, speaks of a parti L sol 
tion of one serious difficulty: | 


The German Government having agreed. 
release from their embargo two shi ments 
dyestuffs which were paid for by delive 
Germany of cotton cargoes ship ed befa 
March 1 on Guantanamo and City o Savanna 
the British government.will allow vessels cart 
ing two consignments to pass without inte 
ference provided (a) vessels sail under neutr 
flag, (b) shipments are made from terda 
and (c) dyestuffs are consigned to Mr. ice 
Secretary of Commerce, for account of M 
William Mitchell for distribution to the fj 
associations comprising Textile Alliance, 


International Strains 


Not all things went so well. Some lay 
shipments from European ports which we) 
long delayed were secured for America 
merchants, but all the belligerents we) 
much more concerned with their own troy 
bles than with ours, and we had to conten 
with limitations imposed by them in di 
ferent forms. Of course this sometime 
meant severe losses and, to put it yer 
mildly, the business world was restiv 
There was often just cause for resentmen 
at the delays in shipping, but this resent 
ment was not always gently expressed o 
wisely directed. In the midst of the con 
fusion I wrote a friend, giving the outloo) 
from Washington upon the way in whicl 
an assumed typical business man seeme 
to deal with the vexatious world problems 


Forgetting that this is a government of law 
and not of men he would act in public affair 
with that same celerity and direct initiativ 
which he exercises in private affairs where he i 
his own master. In this unconscious ignorane 
he not infrequently requests that to be don 
by a public officer which would make the latte: 
subject to penalties, merely because the lay 
does not authorize him to do that which he 
The Business Man, thinks should be done. Th 
Business Man has not thought to inquire about 
the law. He seems sometimes quite incredu- 
lous when he is told that the thing he wishe: 
done and which may be an admirable thing tc 
have done can only be done through certair 
processes fixed by law and which may take 
many months if not years. 

Then he talks about red tape, but the Ted 
tape is often the Constitution of the United 
States. What The Business Man frequently 
desires is to substitute in action at least the 
efficiency of autocracy for the safeguards of a 
democracy. The experience of ages has shown 
these safeguards to be essential, yet The Busi- 
ness Man often forgets this and for the sake, as 
he is apt to say, of getting ‘‘something done 
would thrust them all aside. 


The shadow grew and passed over from 
mere merchandise to involve lives. It would 
pass the limits of any article to give a con- 
nected account of the development of our 
international strains which grew in tension 
and changed in kind and place with the in- 
creasing intensity of the great conflict. The 
scientific historian will one day find a rich 
field for his researches in tracing this story 
when all the documents shall have become 
available. Let me be content with offering 
two pictures—one from Europe, one from 
America—showing the outlook of a mer- 
chant in Holland and of a member of Con- 
gress from Indiana during the first half of 
that eventful year 1915. The Hollander 
writes: 

I am a true friend of England and the Eng- 
lish. . .- But when your best friend is doing 
wrong . . . you are obliged to show him his 
fault. England isin war with Germany . . - 
but America and Holland are fully at peace 
with England. Now see what our good 
friends are doing. You know that we are bu ing 
year after year millions of dollars of machine 
tools. For five months we did not re- 
ceive a single machine . . . our stock room 
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Parching sunshine, driving rain, the mishaps of 


many porch parties! The sturdy and colorful. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug withstands them all. 


For cottage, bungalow or camp—indoors or 
out—there’s no other floor-covering so practical, 
so attractive and at the same time so economical 
as these popular modern rugs. 


Their smooth, seamless surface and staunch, 
durable base are absolutely waterproof and 
sanitary. Practically nothing can harm them. 
Dirt, grease and spilled things can be whisked 
away with just a few strokes of a damp mop, 
leaving the bright, cheerful patterns like new. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs hug the floor with- 
out tacks, cement or fastening of any kind. They 


Send for Free Booklet 


A very interesting new booklet by Anne 
Pierce, entitled, “Beautify Your Home With 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs,” shows all the 
beautiful patterns in their actual rich colors 
and gives many valuable suggestions for 
brightening up the home. Write for free copy. 
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Look for the Gold Seal 


This Gold Seal identifies 
the one genuine, guaranteed, 
nationally advertised Go/d- 
Seal Congoleum. Don’t be 
misled into buying some 
other material. The Gold 
Seal is pasted on the face of 
all guaranteed Go/ld-Seal 
Congoleum. Insist upon see- 
ing it before you buy. 


For the summer porch, too — 
Congoleum Rugs are a real joy ! 


never curl at the edges or corners—never rufle 
even in the strongest wind. 


Among the many artistic designs are dainty 
floral effects, fascinating Oriental motifs, neat 
tiles and mosaics— patterns that will brighten up 
every room in the house. 


Note the Low Prices 


6 x 9 feet $ 9.00 The rugs illustrated are 1146x3 feet $ .60 

7¥%x 9 feet 11.25 made in the five large 
; 3 x3 _ feet 1.40 

9 x 9 feet 13.50 sizes only. The smaller a 

9 x10% feet 15.75 rugs are made in patterns 30 x 47o.icete 25 

9 x12 feet 18.00 to harmonize with them. 3 x6 _ feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South, and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta 
Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
CONGOLEUM COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd......... Montreal 


Gold Seal 
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is a 
horseshoe 
good luck?” 


—because the metal halo on im- 
ages of patron saints was often 
preserved and hung up in homes 
to give protection. Horseshoes, 
similar in shape and more common, 
came intouseas substitutes. Don’t 
accept a substitute for 


Purvheot 


Rubbing Alcohol 


when you want to quicken torpid 
skin and bring fresh vigor to ach- 
ing, worn-out muscles. 


Puretest Rubbing Alcohol is used in 
homes, gymnasiums, athletic clubs, Turk- 
ish baths and hos- 
pitals throughout 
the United States. 
A bracing rub- 
down after exer- 
cise. Delightfully 
cooling and re- 
freshing on fever- 
ish infants and 
doctors’ patients. 
Removes perspira- 
tion odors and 
| soothes the face 
| after shaving. 


| Puretest Rubbing 
_ Alcohol belongs in 
/ every medicine 
closet, locker and 
dressing room. 


Pureleot ot 
Rubbing Alcohol f 


Compound 


Pat Fxsermsl Ver Only 


the Fexgkt, store 
United Drug Co. 


Boston - St.Louis 
USA. 


One of 200 Puretest preparations for 
health and hygiene. Every item the best 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


SOLD AT 10,000 


exall 


Drug Stores 


There is one in your town 


© 1924 U. D. Co. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
is empty, my business is stopped. The 
Americans made the machines for us but the 
stuff is piled up in New York and our Steam- 
ship Company has to refuse to bring 
them over because when they do it, the English 
government picks up their ships and keeps 
them weeks in English ports searching . . . 
for contraband. But this means ruining the 
Steamship Company, and so the company, in 
order to save their own business, has to refuse 
private cargo and only takes goods consigned 
to our government. Our government can only 
allow consignment to it after we have sworn 
that such goods will be used only in 
Holland. This is impossible; first, we are an 
exporting company; second, if we sell in Hol- 
land we cannot know where it will be used. We 
sell more than half our turnover to the trade. 

Result: Holland and America are good 
friends with England, but because of this fool- 
ish attitude we have no American products to 
selland . -_ we have to buy from Germany. 

Clever people sometimes, the English are, 
especially for their friends. It is not only ma- 
chine tools but steel, hardware, pumps, in 
short everything of our business. 

I do not ask of you anything . . you 
may like to know facts of practical life from 
abroad. . 


The letter was sent to the President and 
the Secretary of State. So was the following 
one: 


I was out in the district when the word 
reached here that Secretary Bryan had re- 
signed. It is hard to describe the effect this had 
upon the people; at first they were surprised, 
shocked and appalled. This condition lasted 
about twenty-four hours and finally it appar- 
ently began to dawn on them that there was 
but one thing to do, and that was to stand by 
the President. I do not think many people 
attached any significance whatever to the poli- 


| ties of the situation, but almost unanimously 


looked forward to the effect his resignation 
would have upon our relations with the foreign 
governments, and while the people quickly 
rallied to the President’s standard, yet I tell 
you frankly without regard to nationality, re- 
ligion or creed, the people are asking, if not 
demanding, that the President put astrong note 
to England and all her allies demanding that 
they respect American cargoes and manifests 
for American goods destined to strictly neutral 
countries. This is the demand now and I give 
it as my candid judgment that if the President 
would, in no uncertain terms, say to the allies 
that they must respect American cargoes and 
manifests destined to strictly neutral countries, 
very quickly the atmosphere would be cleared 
in this country with all the people; to prolong 
is dangerous. 

Of course, as above stated, I am with the 
President no matter what course he pursues, 
because I know he will pursue the course he 
thinks is right, but the people are saying that 
at the same time the first note was sent to Ger- 
many, if a similar note had been sent to the 
Allies, this would have squared the administra- 
tion with all the people in this part of the 
country. 

I believe the President ought to know the 
whole truth, and he will never get it except he 
gets it first hand from men unbiased and un- 
prejudiced who are constantly associating with 
the people. He will never get it from the press. 

One thing the people are united upon, and 
that is to avoid war and even a severance of 
diplomatic relations with any foreign govern- 
ment if this can on any honorable condition be 
brought about. 


Of course these letters touch but a single 
phase of an exceedingly complex situation. 
Conditions differed in our relations with 
other countries; they differed in various 
parts of our own land. Opinion was not 
the same in South and East, in West and 
North. The views of the interior were not 
those of the coasts, and men in varied occu- 
pations held varied views, depending in no 
small degree on their information and on 
the extent to which conditions affected 
their lives and work. 


When the Lusitania Was Sunk 


No one now believes that America should 
have entered the war distracted and 
divided within herself, or indeed that we 
should have entered it save under sternest 
compulsion of indubitable facts. But wait- 
ing was hard, and it took supreme courage 
to steer meanwhile amid the ebullient ele- 
ments of forming opinion. 

We come to the crowning horror of the 
Lusitania. Singular, is it not, that in one 
article, almost of necessity, we should touch 
on two such disasters as this and the loss 
of the Titanic? Two catastrophes were 
these that went to the hearts of two great 
peoples. But how unlike were these two! 
One an accident of which the worst that 
may be said is a reproach to man’s neglect; 
the other wanton, cruel murder, done under 
the guise of war, but of war that delib- 
erately made women and children its vic- 
tims. True there had been warnings; the 
horrible deed had cast its shadow before. 
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But the world could not believe that such 
callous cruelty survived among men calling 
themselves civilized as to cause such useless 
taking of innocent lives. But it was done, 
and they who did the deed were praised 
amid a nation’s rejoicing. 

It was not easy at such a time to keep 
clear vision of the fact, of which President 
Wilson never lost sight, that the German 
people and the German Government were 
not one but two, and that the latter had 
imposed itself upon the judgment and con- 
science of a people who had long been 
kindly and generous, and who had made 
wonderful contributions to our common 
civilization. This sinking of the Lusitania 
was a fearful example of national selfishness 
carried to its highest power and doing its 
normal devilish work. It happened that 
six days after it occurred I was speaking in 
Boston and the audience had risen and 
cheered the President for several minutes. 
Quite unprepared for such an outburst, it 
was necessary to say something in appre- 
ciation. On the spur of the moment I said: 
“Tt is not for me to intrude upon matters 
of foreign affairs, but if the President could 
speak to you now he would say that the 
support of a people too mighty to be other 
than calm, too strong to be other than self- 
controlled, too wise to be other than firm 
and wholly unafraid, was the greatest sup- 
port that he could have in guiding the state 
on paths earnestly sought to be those at 
once of honor and of peace.’”’ I venture to 
think that I interpreted the spirit of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s famous phrase ‘‘too proud 
to fight,” spoken but three days before. 


Haphazard Legislation 


I know that President Wilson’s whole 
soul revolted against the shocking crime of 
this attack on the Lusitania, for which he 
knew that there was no excuse in the laws 
of war or in any circumstance of the case. 
He also knew that no two wrongs ever yet 
made one right and that this great country 
would show its greatness best in controlling 
its own spirit. The Germans should have 
known enough to ‘“‘beware the fury of a 
patient man.” They failed in vision; 
President Wilson did not. In firm control 
of himself, he waited till all men knew war 
was the one way left, and then “without 
stint or limit” he threw the restrained 
might of America with decisive power into 
the conflict. 

But I am anticipating, taking advantage 
of the understanding that we were not to 
consider events in strict sequence of time. 
There were two further aets of legislation 
prior to our entering the war which I re- 
garded then, as I do now, with mingled 
feelings. These were the act creating the 
Tariff Commission in the summer of 1916, 
and the so-called Adamson Act, which fol- 
lowed in September of that year. The 
former of these was a second step in that 
course of disintegrating the Department of 
Commerce which found its perfection dur- 
ing the war. One of its sections provided: 


That upon the organization of the commis- 
sion, the Cost of Production Division in the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
the Department of Commerce shall be trans- 
ferred to said commission, and the clerks and 
employees of said division shall be transferred 
to and become clerks and employees of the 
commission, and all records, papers, and prop- 
erty of the said division and of the former 
Tariff Board shall be transferred to and become 
the records, papers and property of the com- 
mission. 


Against this I protested with all my 
power, but I was overruled. Later I saw 
events fully justify my protest and wit- 
nessed the destruction of as fine a force of 
selected experts as it has ever been my 
privilege to know in either public or private 
life. This was wholly unnecessary. There 
was no logical reason why the new Tariff 
Commission should not have been organ- 
ically related to the department in whose 
field it chiefly functioned, as are the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Federal Water 
Power Board. The act was in this respect 
a piece of haphazard snap legislation which 
has resulted in the confusion of services and 
commissions from which relief is now 
sought in a pending bill to reorganize the 
government departments. ; 

This cost-of-production division had 
been formed with meticulous care in order 
to provide a group of specialists, wholly de- 
tached from politics, who should so conduct 
their studies as to win the confidence of 
producers in this and other countries and 
get such accurate knowledge of contro- 
verted facts that the truth would appear 


without betraying the confidence of an 
formant. They succeeded in doing thj 
most impossible thing. After a nat 
hesitation, proper in order to insure e 
dence being respected, manufacturers 
producers in this country, in Cuba, Hay 
and at last in Europe, opened their by 
to these men. Their reports were base 
facts furnished in every case by the 
ducers and verified by accurate analys: 
their private records, and this was ¢ 
voluntarily, without pressure, without 
trusion, as a concession willingly 1 
when the spirit was understood, and 
confidence that never was broken, 7 
reports on the cost of production of su 
pottery, glass, knit goods, men’s cloth 
and so on, have never been seriously ¢ 
lenged. They were repeatedly com 
mented by the men whose records 
opened to them, and more than once y 
requested to start cost-accounting syst 
for producers. i 
The highly specialized work which t} 
men did was normal to a commercial s 
ice where it was appreciated at its { 
value by the heads of the department, 
was not so in the Tariff Commiasiama 
atmosphere there was found uncongen 
One after another the leading men 
signed. Other departments sought 
private concerns at home and 
wanted them, and in a few months 
was broken up, never to be reunite 
was a needless loss to the Governme 
gardless of the fact that at some time ; 
in some measure others could take 
work which this expert staff laid do: 
head of a great trust company once | 
me whether I thought a certain indust 
corporation was well managed. I as] 
him why he doubted it. He said, “Beca 
I learn that their good men are leay 
them one after another.” Most men 
affairs regard such facts as evidence of so 
weakness in management. It was certai 
so in the case of which I speak. | 


The Adamson Act ba 


The Adamson Act, so much eriticiz 
must be considered from a world sta) 
point as well as an American one if it 
be judged fairly. The law as enacted m 
also be compared with President Wilso 
suggestions in his message of August 
1916, if the President’s relation to it is t 
correctly determined. The flat refusal 
both sides to recede from their positi 
forced—the word is advisedly used- 
quick decision, for every well-inforn 
man | new that a long stoppage of our ri 
ways meant not only distress to our 0 
Army, then on the Mexican border, | 
also Germany’s victory in the Great W 
The Allied Governments were quite 
much concerned as were we. President W 
son made six recommendations, of whi 
but two were accepted by Congress, a 
those omitted went to the root of some 
the most serious objections to the measu 
Of course he accepted responsibility for t 
law in signing it, but it was not the law 
asked for. = 

Nevertheless it is true that the Adm 
istration definitely on this occasion to 
the side of labor, and I concur with t 
distinguished head of one of our largest c 
porations in thinking this action necessal 
For long years I had felt that the dema’ 
for an eight-hour day rested on a sou! 
social and physiological basis. I believed 
meant, when adjustments were over, larg 
better, cheaper production, and, what isf 
more important, better and happier me 
With these views most of the leaders of 0 
chief productive activities of that day hi 
little sympathy. ‘ 

No one has more respect than I for t! 
great creative leaders of industry al 
transportation, especially for those wl 
have seen the vision of a new industri 
day and have become humanized in feelin 
But some of these able and powerful me 
seeking instinctively for domination ar 
gathering the elements of the nation’s li 
into their grasp for personal and corpora 
gain, were a menace not only to our instit 
tions but to society itself. The instin 
among us which reacts against dominal 
individual power is a sound one, just as 
the approval which goes freely out to tho 
who kindly and with generous social visi 
make wise use of their power. Better, hor 
ever, the rule of many men than the ru 
of few, even if the latter means ability ar 
the former mediocrity. : 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series 
articles by Mr. Redfield. The next will appear 
an early issue. 


“Nothing personal?’ inquired Pete, 
jin every inch of him. | 

“Yes, personal!’ said big Ignatz, and 
ned square and solid on the boss’ jaw. 
“fe,” said Timekeeper Eddy, “I ran 
oad behind the boss to catch him.” 
‘Yidja?”’ coughed Flatknot. 

“atch hell!” said Eddy. 

‘“isten, you stiffs!” Timekeeper Eddy 
wd upon his audience half savagely. 
yer one of you catches me lyin’ down 
man that can absorb as sweet a smack 
jat, I hope you kick my coat tail up be- 
, my collar. I’m warnin’ you I'll do 
ame by you. Why, dang your eyes, he 
shook his head and blinked! Little as 
_, if ever I catch that six-foot Flatknot 


eh block.” 
‘Quit crackin’ funny jokes,”’ ordered the 
jlond Dane. ‘Keep tellin’.” 
Brains!’”’ shouted Timekeeper Ed tri- 
‘hantly. ‘‘Brains, that’s what counts 
‘eel or any other kind of fight. Boss 
‘has got ’em. He knew he couldn’t 
that hunk of cheese if he ever got his 
‘get to take it. So get this brain work. 
Ys left hand never had let go of Ker- 
'sright arm. Maybe that helped a lot 
iold Pete up. Any rate, Kernan was 
schin’ Boss Pete’s right. Pete closed the 
ars of it, slowlike, ’s though he was 
in’ trouble gettin’ himself together. 
then, like a streak of lightning, that 
s flew off of big Ignatz’s elbow. It didn’t 
rrel eighteen inches; but when it landed, 
ss Pete’s feet were just about that dis- 
se off the floor. Pete’s hundred and 
iy-five all went along with his knuckles. 
‘it left took Ignatz on the button while 
jeyes were still on Boss Pete’s right. He 
er even had a chance to look surprised!” 
-‘imekeeper Eddy looked about his audi- 
je as they waited open-mouthed for his 
jaax. Timekeeper Eddy asked himself a 
i stion, with large gloats answering the 


ie. 

‘Did Pete upcock that baby? Say, 
ig, the seat of that guy’s breeches hit the 
« chord of a roof truss!” 


fhe rain still pelted and the wind still 
jighed, and the veteran stove still pre- 
ited to startled science the phenomenon 
;eombustion in an atmosphere free of 
ygen; but only two enjoyed the luxury 
-slow suffocation now. For, twenty 
‘onds since, the siren at the boiler plant 
‘d hooted, and Eddy and the survey corps 
d the material checker and the office 
rk had trooped gayly and instanter into 
rain that had kept them indoors all day 
ag. But the ears of Ned Rumfort and 
ex Clausen were not so sharply tuned to 
e first chatter of the lifting whistle valve. 
2ars had taught these gentlemen that life 
not really movies and the fight show, but 
ejob. And the job, the friendly job, its 
rmoil quieted and settled for a good 
ooze till the morning, has a peace and 
ape to rival that of home itself. 
nd it often holds the Neds and Flatknots 
t a quarter hour’s gossip or a quarter 
yur’s silent smoke, with feet hung high in 
ilendid relaxation. 

“Young Eddy’s right. Pete Carlock has 
head on him. Good enough to take him 
9 to general super some day, some place— 
ve him the breaks of the game. But never 
are at Ironville. Not since he fell for that 
Uungarian girl.” 

Ned Rumfort had a brother pretty high 
p in the general-office building, and Ned 
early always had the inside dope. So his 
urly blond companion tilted backward for 
spell of listening. 

“You see, this Gregg has a blue-blood 
omplex. And the result is that nobody on 
his dump has a chance to get past two 
undred and a quarter a month unless he’s 
sted in the social register. And to pull 
own five thousand a year you’ve got to be 
ble to show the family name in a back 
ssue of the Almanach de Gotha.”’ 
ever that is,” appended Mr. 


/iausen, 

“That,”’ Ned elucidated, “is a periodical 
itely gone gaflooey. The only news it ever 
ublished was about kings and dukes and 
elted earls and such, but the earls and 
lukes and kings have been so dog-gone 
vell belted lately that it suspended publica- 
ion for want of folks to write about. I 
hink Gregg has his living room papered 
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with it. No wonder then that the guineas 
on this plant are treated worse than mine 
mules. 

“Pete’s right about those pits at the old 
North End. They wouldn’t be safe for 
asbestos men to work in. They’ll have a 
wholesale killin’ up there yet before we get 
this plant hustled through. But in a dump 
like this, where the people on A Street won’t 
associate with the folks on B Street, and the 
folks on B Street won’t have anything to do 
with the bourgeois on C Street, and where 
the hoi polloi on D Street are outside the 
pale altogether, what chance has the scum 
that lives in Blast Furnace Row got to be 
treated like human beings? And by the 
same token, what chance has Pete Carlock 
to get anywhere in this steel plant with a 
father-in-law living in that same Blast 
Furnace Row?”’ 

“Tf you’re askin’ me,” said Roughneck 
Alex, lowering his feet and reaching for his 
bucket, ‘‘he’s got a lot of chance. That 
wife of Carlock’s ain’t only good to jam up 
the street with asphalt sheiks every time 
she goes out fora walk. That girl’s a fightin’ 
fool or I can’t read a face. With a woman 
like that backin’ ’im, a man’s like to get 
most any place he sets out for.” 

“But not at Ironville, Pennsylvania, 
Flatknot, my boy,” stated Ned. ‘Which 
being the case, let’s eat.” 

And the two, hanging their coats over 
their shoulders empty-sleeved, a good wet- 
weather hunky trick, sallied forth together 
into the rainy dusk. 

When a hundred and sixty-five upcocks 
two hundred-odd, it’s hard on metacarpals; 
so, her husband’s left hand being bound in 
splints, Mrs. Pete Carlock had to go shy 
about a hundred and fifty pounds of her 
usual ten-ton hug when Mr. Pete came 
home that night. Mrs. Pete voiced her 
first strong disapproval of the general state 
of things as soon as Pete had told her all 
about it. 

“TLet’s beat it out of Ironville, Petko,” 
begged the lady with the golden Tartar 
headpiece. And the warmth that glowed 
in her long tan eyes and reddened her 
generous mouth would have moved most 
men to acquiescence without additional 
argument. 

“Half a dozen times at least,” the lady 
said, “‘you’ve had to bat menfolks down 
since you started lovin’ me, and now look 
what you’ve went and done. They say he’s 
that little cat Betsy Gregg’s fiancé, and 
everybody knows he’s old Gregg’s fair- 
haired favorite on the works. Isn’t he one 
of the Bonhomme Bay Kernans? I'll say 
he is. And now you’ve gone and knocked 
him for a wagon wheel. Fat chance you 
got, Pete Carlock, to get anywhere on this 
plant now, in this nest of cinder-dump aris- 
tocrats. You blessed Pete, you’ve got only 
one piffling raise to show for the two years 
of man-breaking work you’ve put in for this 
company. Think I don’t know why? I 
can talk American and think American and 
be American, Pete; but I’ll be a hunky 
here in Ironville if I live to be a hundred, 
and you'll be a hunky’s husband.” 

In her yellowish eyes the flame of Magyar 
pride blazed close to Magyar hate; then 
dropped to warm love glow again. 

“But if I get to be as American as 
Roosevelt, Pete, I’ll never look anything 
but Magyar, and I’ll be as proud of that as 
Tam to bean American. But if I thought a 
wife with Magyar looks would hold you 
back every place we went, I’d leave you so 
fast you wouldn’t have time to holla, 
‘There she goes!’ Give mea kiss, Pete, and 
let’s give Ironville the grand ta-ta.” 

Pete Carlock gave his wife a kiss, That 
was far and away the best thing Pete 
Carlock did. 

“What are you doing way over there?”’ 
demanded he. ‘‘Come over here where I 
am. I want to talk to you without yelling 
so the whole neighborhood will hear what 


say. 

So the girl grinned and made a snuggling 
little move against her man. 

““How’s that?” 

“Not so good,’ criticized Pete. ‘‘Com- 
pared to how close I’d like to get you, you’re 
still as far away as Saturn.’”’ And Pete evi- 
dently thought he needed lots of practice, 
even at the best thing he did. 

“And now, Mrs. Carlock, I'll tell you 
why we’re going to stick it out at Ironville 
a little longer. Here’s it: Tom McIntosh, 
the open-hearth super, told me today that 
he’s going to indulge in the luxury of an 
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assistant superintendent in his old days 
soon as we get that new plant finished and 
in operation. And he says he’s got the 
name of Carlock, Petko, written on his 
cuff for first choice for the job.” 

Poor Pete! Pete thought that since he 
was a married man he’d like to have a 
home, such as a man could have with a 
one-place production job. Pete didn’t 
know that the gypsy curse was on him; 
that once a construction man, always a 
construction man, with the wife and kids 
and the phonograph hitting the trail a 
month or so behind. 

“And now about this business of leaving 
a perfectly satisfactory husband. If you 
ever mention such a nutty proposition in 
my presence again, Mrs. Carlock, first I'll 
take you seriously, and next I’ll take you a 
sweet bust in the eye. How would you 
figure on getting out of a grip like this any- 
how?’’ asked Pete. 

“JT wouldn’t figure on getting out of any 
love clasp,’’ said the girl. 

She turned her golden-coifed face up, her 
love and loyalty lighting it like a flame. 

‘‘T have made you love me, Peter Car- 
lock?” 

“You have made me love you, Nadia 
Tokazh.” 

“‘T could make you hate me,” said Peter 
Carlock’s wife, kissing him fiercely. ‘“‘It is 
a gift we Magyars have.” 


Steve Tokazh, Sr., had a good job. Hun 
Steve, of an ancient cowboy race, was once 
more in the saddle. Steve, Sr., lately pro- 
moted from the drawing crane at the forty- 
four-inch mill soaking pits, now sat one of 
the brand-new charging machines that 
dominated the long furnace floor at the 
nearly completed South End open hearth. 
And at the clacking of Steve’s solenoid 
controls the great deft beast he rode went 
at its ponderous tasks as though to crack- 
ings of a Magyar horsewhip. 

Steve Tokazh, Jr., had a no-good job. 
Steve, Jr., lately arrived from Hungary, 
was a cinder snapper in the pouring pits at 
the old North End open hearth; which is 
to say, he had the worst job in the Ironville 
Steel Company, a company unmatched in 
the matter of bad jobs for its men. 

Tokazh, the elder, had the world by the 
back of the neck. When Tokazh, Number 
722, gave ’er the juice, everyone stepped 
high, wide and circumspect; for Steve’s 
mount spanned the charging floor almost 
from side to side, and Steve slowed up for 
no man. 

_Steve had work to do. 

Steve, Sr.’s, work was to pick up endless 
long and narrow boxes containing a ton, 
more or less, of steel scrap, poke them end- 
wise through small doors in the furnace 
side, upset them and yank them out again 
before the box itself melted in the fierce 
fires that surged above the hearth. 

Steve, Sr., did this simple little thing by 
means of a long steel arm, of greatest 
strength and finest fiber, called a peel. 
And a terrible arm it was. Beside it the 


arm of old Fe-fi-fo-fum himself would have |. 


been a pipestem. And it was as skillful to 
the touch of Steve’s controls as Steve’s own 
arm of flesh and blood. It would snatch up 
a box of scrap, stick it endo through a blaz- 
ing furnace door, turn it over, yank it out 
again, and drop it empty on its car with a 
deftness that combined six or seven sepa- 
rate movements of bridge and carriage and 
peel into what seemed one smooth con- 
tinuous operation; so accurately done that 
no mason boss’ curses ever followed Steve 
for broken sills or jams or arches. Sure, 
Reet dot Stif Tokazh, she’s got dobra 
ela. 

But Steve the Younger, she’s got ne 
dobra dela—no-good job. To be sure, the 
old open hearth will run only a short while 
longer. And then Steve the Younger, 
Number 1941, and his buddies will be 
transferred to the new South End plant, to 
work no more in stifling pouring pits, but 
on the long, clean, open-pouring side, spa- 
cious and open-walled, where a man has 
practically all outdoors in which to flee 
catastrophe. For only a short while longer 
must Steve, Jr., 1941, and his buddies fight 
the ever-piling scrap and cinder under con- 
stant fiery menace of the old North End’s 
pits. . 
The pits at the old North End open 
hearth were merely a long string of huge, 
deep, square, masonry-walled holes in the 
ground, each pit flanked by a furnace on 
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Watch This 


Column 


JACK DEMPSEY 
in 
“Fight and Win” Pictures 


‘“‘Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er 
shall be.”’ —POPE. 


If you want to see moving- 
pictures that are suggestive or 
sensual, don’t waste time looking for 
them under the UNIVERSAL brand. 
You won’t find them. 1 don’t like 
them, I don’t think the public at large 
likes them, and I have instructed our 
directors not to make them. If, on 
the contrary, you want clean pictures 
which the whole family can see, then 
I commend UNIVERSALS. 


I don’t mean by this that 


we will make namby-pamby pic- 
tures, without punch or force, without 
dramatic fire and effect or without the 
spirit which stirs the public mind. Such 
pictures are as useless as those of the 
sensual type. But we have the whole 
world of romance and adventure to 
draw from, and literature is full of excit- 
ing themes, intense drama, thrilling 
stories of courage and human exploits. 


Personally, I am tired of 
hearing the criticism that moving- 
pictures have a bad influence, that they 
are demoralizing and unfit for youthful 
minds. I am tired of censorship and un- 
fair and unwarranted comments. So, I 
am going to make pictures that are as far 
away from censorship as the two poles 
from each other. But these pictures are 
going to thrill and excite and hold your 
interest. That you can depend on. 


Prize winning titles have 
been selected and checks for $100 
sent to the lucky ones in the title con- 
tests. The new title for ‘‘Love Insurance”’ 
is ‘‘The Reckless Age,’’ suggested by 
Chas. Motz, 333 E. 22nd St., NewYork. 
The new title for ‘‘Courtin’ Calamity’”’ 
is ‘‘The Sawdust Trail,’’ suggested by 
Mr. Lowry Stradley, 2867 Pershing 
Drive, El Paso, Tex. 


(arl faemmle 


President 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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Style 283 
Brown Russia 


Calfskin Oxford 


THE 


Hanover 


Shoe 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Many men are 
amazed to discover 
that Hanover Shoes 
sell for only Five 
Dollars. They expect 
to pay more, be- 
cause in appearance, 
style and quality, 
Hanovers compare 
favorably with 
higher-priced shoes. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


This price is possible 
because we are the only 
shoemakers in America 
who sell exclusively 
through our own stores, 
in 62 cities. 


We will fit you from Hanover 

“if there is no Hanover Store 
near you. Write for catalog. 
The Hanover Shoe, Hanover, Pa. 


Style B289B 
Boys Brown Russia 
Blucher Oxford 


It takes rugged, well-made all-leather 
shoes to stand the wear and tear husky 
youngsters give them in play. Hanover 
Shoes for Boys and Little Men are just 
that kind. $2.50, $3 and $3.50. 
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two sides. Into them the ladles were low- 
ered when the furnaces were tapped. On 
the bottoms of them the molds also were 
set, and the brimming ladle drained of its 
nearly white-hot stuff into them in turn. 
And down on the bottom of these pits men 
scratched about between heats, loading into 
battered pans the scrap and slag that but 
for the cinder snappers would’ soon raise 
the bottom of the pits to a level that would 
not let an empty ladle go beneath the fur- 
nace pouring runners. 

A sort of hellish prep school were these 
pits. Always manned by greeners, by 
newly landed bohunks, for the older men, 
once graduated from these pits, would 
never serve in them again. At first scared 
stiff by the inferno all about them, these 
greeners would do little else but try to keep 
a timid eye on every side at once. But ina 
marvelously short time their only fear 
would be that they might get so much done 
that the other turn would not be kept suf- 
ficiently busy; and with a stream of steel 
gurgling its dreadful menace into a ladle 
almost within a shovel’s length, they would 
amble unconcernedly toward the safety 
tunnel. 

These tunnels were a series of narrow 
underground passages leading from each 
pit to the next in line. By courtesy, safety 
tunnels, since they were built primarily 
that the cinder gang might travel the whole 
line of pits without the necessity of climb- 
ing the slender wall ladders to floor level. 
But the two extreme pits of the line had 
adjoining pits, of course, on one side only, 
and so were entered only by one safety 
tunnel. The opposite wall was blank. And 
it was this blank wall that had led to the 
upcocking of the chummy individual by 
Pete Carlock. 

High overhead, a pair of ancient pouring 
cranes commanded the long line of pits, 
lurching along on time-worn runway girders 
and warped rails with their terrific loads. 
Decrepit old monstrosities they were; 
hydraulic-electric, a type long ago dis- 
carded by every other steel plant in the 
world, lugging about on their greasy old 
bridge girders a whole high-pressure pump- 
ing plant a-wheel, with clumsy, high 
hydraulic cylinder and long lifting ram 
dripping dismally from neglected packing, 
groaning and lamenting more and more as 
their time on earth grew short. Let their 
old joints leak. They, too, soon would be 
no more; soon would follow the old fur- 
naces they had served so long, out to the 
scrap gantry, where shears and drop ball 
would break them down to furnace size. 
Far be it from Simpson Gregg to let Tom 
McIntosh waste good money on unneces- 
sary repairs to those old junk heaps. 

But aged and uncared for horses cannot 
always drag their cruel loads until a shot 
ends everything. Sometimes they go down 
in the shafts. And so, one day, while 
young Steve Tokazh and five buddies and 
Tim Gallagher, the pit boss, were working 
close to the blank wall of the down-river 
pit, the strength went suddenly out of the 
trusty old monster up there underneath the 
trusses. 

Two men made the safety tunnel across 
the pit. One, a Hungarian, walked again; 
but Tim Gallagher, who carried the man 
against his will through that into which he 
never would have ventured of himself, rode 
a wheeled chair the balance of his days. 

The five other men cowered back against 
the blank wall, all scrambling toward the 
little ladder, all hoping that the stricken 
thing above them would somehow make 
one last mighty gathering of its strength. 
But no; the great steel claws on which the 
ladle hung came down and down. The 
ladle bottom balanced on a mold top; tilted, 
tilted The slim wall ladder suddenly 
had five struggling men upon it. The bolts 
that held it to the battered masonry pulled 
out. One who found it possible to keep 
looking after that said that panic left the 
men then, and that they tried to help one 
another wade across the pit. 

Mother Tokazh wept and wept for many, 
many days. Her daughter wept as long as 
youth and love allow for weeping. Steve 
Tokazh, 722, wept not at all. 

He had been a very fine, good son. A 
very broad-backed, strong, good son, this 
Tokazh, Stephan, 1941. But even so, that 
seemingly inexhaustible well of Mother 
Tokazh’s tears should have dried as other 
seemingly inexhaustible wells of tears have 
dried ever since sons have cruelly died be- 
fore their mothers. But Mother Tokazh 
lacked the grievous comfort of having sat 
beside her dead or of having placed her 
small cross on a mound, 
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It was said at first that the company 
would bury the five men—off in some quiet 


corner of the plant where a wrecking crane _ 


could go. But the piece of scrap weighed 
seventy tons and more—seventy tangled, 
sprawling tons of cold tough steel. Most 
difficult to handle. 

And the old North End furnaces were 
going off one after another as fast as their 
linings burned out, and the new ones at the 
South End plant were not all in operation. 
And so the open-hearth tonnage for the 
month was running bad—bad. All right 
then, men. All sentimental nonsense aside. 
Let us have steel. Even grant the harmony 
that is in immortal souls to hunky men, 
still the muddy vesture of decay, the scum, 
that grossly holds it in is largely volatile 
at the temperature of molten stéel. 

Orders from Ingoldsby Kernan, assistant 
metallurgist, then, authority from Simpson 
Gregg to back them; and torches cut away 
the upset ladle and the battered scrap pan 
that had melted fast in the mess, dirt leveled 
off the pit floor, and that grim graveyard, 
sentimental nonsense set aside, went back 
to the laudable business of whooping up 
the month’s production figures. 

So Mother Tokazh wept continually. 

“Why did they not listen to your man, 
Nadia?’’ she would repeat, over and over 
and over. “‘Why did they not listen to your 
man? He is a good man, your American, 
Nadia. All men are his brothers; even 
Rumanians maybe. Why did they not 
listen to him, the big ones at the office? He 
told them that place must be fixed. He told 
them—told the big ones. Why did they not 
listen to him? Why?” 

And at that endless iteration, “Why?” 
Nadia Carlock’s tears would dry, leaving 
her face more pitiful to see than when she 
wept. 

But Tokazh, Stephan, Number 722, wept 
not at all. Tokazh, 722, came back to work 
no different from before, except that there 
was deadly quiet on him, and that he drove 
his charger with even greater skill and seem- 
ing zest than heretofore. Men jumped 
from the path of the great beast he rode 
without a curse for the driver, but with 
only admiration for his skill, and with a 
sort of awe at the satanic relish with which 
he tumbled the contents of those innumer- 
pe: steel caskets into the waiting lakes of 

re. 


To have the seat of your breeches hit the 
top chord of a roof truss is an experience not 
contributive to dignity or peace of mind, 
even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, as any who have suffered that 
particular form of violence will attest. 
Therefore, if the gentleman who has lofted 
you happens to be some forty pounds un- 
der your weight, and some seventeen miles 
short of your social status, the business is 
apt to be an especially bitter one. A good 
sport, however, of whatever station in life, 
would have learned much and emerged a 
better man from any such upcocking as Mr. 
Kernan got at the hands of Mr. Carlock. 

But in Mr. Kernan, unfortunately, we 
are not dealing with that princely chap, the 
unsoured loser. An enviable record on 
court and track stood proof that Mr. Ker- 
nan was good at sports. But between 
sports and sportsmanship may yawn a 
mighty gulf, and the generations back of 
Mr. Kernan had believed so religiously in 
and taught so thoroughly the inequality 
of man, that inevitably their latest scion 
stood on the wrong side of that gulf. Due 
to his ancestry, here was a condition for 
which Mr, Kernan was perhaps more to be 
pitied than censured and more to be helped 
than despised. 

Pete Carlock wasn’t much of a hand at 
either pitying, censuring or despising; but 
he loved to help his fellow man, and he had 
done everything he could to assist Ingoldsby 
to see the light. 

But it was all in vain. Poor sportsman- 
ship was so ingrained in the man that he 
could conceive of no mere Hungarian im- 
migrant girl being endowed with such rare 
beauty as was Nadia Carlock’s for any 
other reason than to test his prowess as a 
Lothario, and could think of no finer way 
to return a square knockdown than to hit 
back through a woman. 

But it must be said in favor of the girl 
and of Ironville, Pennsylvania, that sin- 
cere surprise and sincere regret were the 
main notes in the hum of gossip that arose 
when a golden-helmeted head was reported 
by more than one perfectly reliable scandal- 
monger as being seen in Mr. Kernan’s gray 
roadster far up the river drive on frequent 
golden afternoons when Peter Carlock was 


busy knocking open-hearth furna 
gether. . 
As usual, such news traveled toward ¢ 
man most interested slowly. It came | 
Steve Tokazh, 722, long before it reach| 
his son-in-law. ee } 
But Steve said nothing to son-in-law | 
daughter—only drove his great contrapti) 
harder and consigned his caskets to flam. 
with still more gleeful pokings of his terrif 
pitchfork. a 
But at length, one evening, after 
time, Pete Carlock strode into 
papered sanctuary and, with nose» 
between thumb and forefinger an: 
turned aside, fished from his pock 
corner an envelope and dropped 
grimace to the table on which wer. 
the brogans of Ned Rumfort and 
Clausen. d 
“Came to me in a plant-mail e 
said Carlock. ‘I’d have destro 
stantly, only I was afraid of ho 
with anything like anger. Ned, look 
You are our student of the hum 
What hope for the race that now a: 
produces an anonymous letter?” 
“Well,” offered Ned, “Tim G 
could have made the safety tunn 
couple jumps alone. But with a 
biting, able-bodied hunk clasped 
bosom, he had to wade that pit. 
ought to cancel at least one anon: 
letter for the somewhat human race, di 
you think, Pete?” 
Pete looked a little shamefaced. 
looked toward the envelope on the ta 
“Shall I read her?” he asked. i, 
“Read her.”’ - all 
““In Hungary,’ read Ned, ‘among th 
peasants, most marriages are matters oj 
advantage; but such unions seldom inter.| 
fere with the real romances of this interest.| 
ing and emotional people. That they carry 
their quaint customs with them to new. 
lands is a matter demonstrated by a gray 
roadster, one of Ironyille’s smartest cars, 
on many of these busy afternoons while the| 
new open hearth is being hustled to com- 
pletion.’” 
Alex Clausen spit. Ned Rumfort cursed, 
“Beside the carrion that failed to put 
its name to that,” he said, “a dog poisoner 
could wear a halo.” +. 
Pete Carlock laughed—with his uf 
d to. 


His facial muscles and his eyes faile 
join in the hilarity. a 

“Reads like a title from Why Not Change 
Your Wife?” said Pete. ‘‘From that point 
on, the dish is hot with Continental flavor. 
Some peanut-souled jellyfish has been stufi- 
ing himself with that kind of fare till he 
thinks he can drive a blob of filth between 
an American husband and wife. It takes 
a damn sight stouter wedge than that to 
split a U. S. home.” "g 

Even the semblance of laughter had sud- 
denly left Pete’s voice. 3 

“You’d think from a lot of stuff that 
gets between covers and into film cans that 
we were a couple oceans away from th 
United States. Any silly thing will shake a 
man’s faith in his wife. A bit of unfamiliar 
jewelry on her hand and into the stormy 
night for her. A word or two from some old 
he gossip, preserited to the audience as a 
friend, whose long nose any American hus- 
band would swing on the minute it came 
poking into his family life—and we're off 
to twenty chapters or six reels of rot. A 
chance lift in some male acquaintance’s car 
or the cowardly innuendo of an unsigned 
letter—any triviality—starts off a couple 
hours of putty-spined print or film to dem- 
onstrate that American men and women 
don’t believe one another straight and 
square. May old Fra Hoofs-and-Horns fly 
off with all dishes served up to us seasoned 
with what they call the Continental flavor. 
This is the U. S. A.” ls 

Pete Carlock stopped talking very ab- 
ruptly. A very sheepish grin stole into his 
face. He had caught himself making a 
speech, and golly, he was so ashamed! 

“Hot dog!” he said. “The boy Demos- 
thenes! But dang it all, I meant it any- 
how!” Then the grin faded. ‘‘ You are two 
friends of mine.” 

Pete made it both a statement and a 
question. The statement his two hearers 
heard in silence. The question, too, was 
answered silently, with a look apiece square 
into Carlock’s eyes. 

“That’s why I brought that thing to 
you. Destroy it.”’ ; 

Ned Rumfort touched a corner of it with 
a lighted match. ‘ : 

“There’d be an adder tongue to match a 
pen like that. A man needs the help of 
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Examine carefully the engine of the new 
Oldsmobile Six, and you will wonder if a 


power plant so skillfully designed and so 
sturdily built could ever wear out! 


You know that faulty lubrication, or lack 
of lubrication, is the arch-enemy of an 
engine’s life. But in the Oldsmobile Six 
engine you find pressure-feed lubrication 
to every revolving part. This superior 
lubrication system means long life. 


You find a crankshaft of extraordinary size, 
perfectly balanced both statically and 
dynamically. That means elimination of 
vibration—and vibration is another foe of 
long life! The main bearings are almost as 
large as the cylinders. They are of the 
airplane type —used in Liberty engines 
during the war. They require no adjustment 
or replacement for 30,000 or 40,000 miles. 


Water, for cooling, flows all the way around 
all the six cylinders, valve seats and spark 
plug openings. That means perfect cool- 


RIES 


in the Engine! 


. 


ing, no distortion, longer life. Valves are 
unusually large, cylinders are “honed”’ to a 
glass-like smoothness, perfectly-fitting grey 
iron pistons carry hammered rings. These 
features contribute to the perfect com, res- 
sion, the surplus power and the unusual 
long life of this car. 


Like the engine, every other part of the car 
is built to endure. Years of active service 
will also be realized from its well built 
body, its dependable Delco starting, light- 
ing and ignition system, its Harrison 
radiator, its rugged 544" frame, its unusually 
long and resilient springs—truly, it’s a car 
built to give many years of satisfying service. 


You owe it to your pocketbook to inves- 
tigate this Oldsmobile Six thoroughly. 
Examine its engine—or examine any detail 
of the car’s construction from axle to axle 
—and your sound judgment will convince 
you that here is a car that looks good, 
runs smoothly, costs little to maintain— 
and one that will last and last and last. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Olds Motor Works of Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario 


OLDS MOBILE 
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C~ ° 
louring 
Roadster - - -§$ 785 
Sport Roadster - 885 
Sport Touring - 915 
Cab ian) != ay ae 985: 
Coupe - - - 1075 
Sedan - - - 1135 


De Luxe Sedan - 1245 


The G. M. A. C. extended pay- 
ment plan makes buying easy. 
All prices f. 0. b. Lansing. Tax 
and spare tire additional. 


Genuine Oldsmobile parts can be purchased 
from any Oldsmobile deater in any part of 
the United States, at a standard price estab- 
lished by the factory without the addition of 
any war tax, handling, or transportation 
charges. Every Oldsmobile dealer has a 
master parts price list issued by us, whichis - 
always open for owners’ inspection. 


The following certified accessories 
specially designed for perfect fit 
and quick installation on Oldsmo- 
bile Six body types, can be pro- 
cured from any Oldsmobile dealer 
in the U. S. at these net prices, 
complete with necessary attach- 
ments: 


Front Bumper - - $15.00 


Rear Standard Bumper - 15.00 
Rear Sport Bumper - 15.00 
Radiator Cap, with Bars - 2.50 
Road Spot Light - 5.00 
Windshield Cleaner - 1.25 
Rear View Mirror - Ted 
Trunk Rails (set of four) 6.80 
Sport Tire Carrier - 7.50 
Trunk Platform - 7.00 
Enameled Steel Trunk - 25.00 
Windshield Wings (pair) 17.00 


Running Board Step 
Plates (pair) - - 4.75 
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Office Easy Chairs 


IKE 
CHAIRS 


PHITADELPH 


se 


Beauty and 
Comfort were 
not considered 
in the chair of 
yesteryear. 


The Office Easy 
Chair 


Better Offices 


That is the demand of the mod- 
ern business man. Better offices 
as regards efficiency, comfort, 
appearance. As the “better of- 
fice’? movement has grown, so 
has the reputation of Sikes Of- 
fice Easy Chairs. 


Time was when the designing of 
an office chair was a hit-or-miss 
proposition, the individual idea 
of a designer. You would smile 
at the ‘‘antiques’’ which were 
turned out 25 years ago. Beauty 
and comfort played no part in 
their making. But in 1899 The 
Sikes Company began their in- 
tensive study of the chair needs 
of business men. And out of 
those ‘‘antiques”’ have grown the 
Sikco and the other distinctive 
models that have made Sikes Of- 
fice Easy Chairs the standard in 
“better offices”? throughout the 
nation. 


If you would realize how much beauty, 
dignity and character can be incorpo- 
rated into so utilitarian an object as an 
office chair, call on the nearest Sikes 
dealer. We shall be glad to give you 
his name on request. 


Sikes 


SIKES COMPANY 
FoR comnts PHILADELPHIA 


FOR GO YEARS 
In Buffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted ex- 


clusively to quality chairs for the home. 
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friends against such stuff. Do this for me: 
If anyone should come rubber-heeling up 
to you and whisper, ‘What do you know 
about Pete Carlock’s Hungarian wife now?’ 
first tell ’em that Pete married her because 
she was so white that if he actually caught 
her at unfaithfulness he’d call his eyes a 
pair of dirty liars. Then you can let ’em 
have both barrels, one for me and one for 
Mrs. Carlock. Good night, menfolks!’’ 

For a long while the two friends of Peter 
Carlock sat in silence. Not in the silence 
of content, but in the wretched silence of 
the heavy-hearted. At length both rose, 
took coat and pail, and walked, still silent, 
to the car line, each one too loyal to their 
friend Pete Carlock to mention to the 
other what was in his mind. Both knew 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that on more 
than one afternoon the gray roadster had 
rolled brazenly out of Ironville with a 
golden Tartar helmet glistening beside an 
automobiling cap of English tweed. 


Today the old North End open hearth 
shut down for good and all. Today it be- 
came the veritable scrap heap that it has 
been in fact these many months. 

Tonight the last one of the long row of 
monster furnaces at the new South End 
plant will tap its first hundred and twenty- 
five tons into a waiting ladle. One after 
another these huge new hearths have added 
their output to the new plant’s splendid 
totals, and one after another the fires have 
died above the old hearths that turned out 
so proud a quota of the steel that went into 
the making of today’s America. 

Tonight will be a gala night at the new 
South End plant. Officialdom will be pres- 
ent when that last completed furnace pours 
its first heat, and so plunges that whole 
tremendous mill headlong into its years of 
terrific usefulness. All officialdom will be 
present, including, to be sure, the new 
assistant superintendent, today appointed, 
who is not Peter Carlock, as Peter Carlock 
had hoped, but who is Mr. Ingoldsby 
Kernan, as old Tom McIntosh and all good 
open-hearth men under him had feared. 

But tonight Peter Carlock has another 
open-hearth ceremony to attend; one of 
his own planning. There will be no furnace 
flare, nor flare of human pride in high ac- 
complishment connected with it. The old 
open hearth is dark for good and all. Lone- 
some and dark as only places can be lone- 
some and dark where busy men have 
ceased to moil after long years of grim, 
hard moiling. There is not even an are 
light gibbering in the ghostly darkness of 
the dead old plant. But down there at the 
far-down-river end of it there is torch flicker 
and the movement of dim shadows to and 
fro. Fifty good men in the shadows there 
go about a strange business. Fifty good 
men are doing the first job of work that the 
Tronville Steel Company ever got done by 
hunky men without so much as an ink 
scratch on the pay-roll sheets. Not even a 
timekeeper knows that these fifty are at 
work tonight. 

Up above the fifty, up in the dark, under 
the dust-laden trusses, an old crane prowls 
about, doing its last piece of work. It was 
this same old crane that, through no fault 
of its own, but through such lack of care 
as a worn old nag might suffer in his last 
days of faithful service—it was this same 
old crane that had spilled frightful death on 
five. Tomorrow it will feel the rigger’s 
wrenches in its vitals; but tonight it does 
a work meet for repentance. Tonight, while 
the fifty load great pans of dirt in all parts 
of the old mill, groaning with sorrow and 
age, the old crane lugs them to the last 
down-river pouring pit. 

And now the pit was level, and now 
mounded slightly over its wide expanse. 
And now a whiskered priest in robes that 
came past the watchman’s gate in a dinner 
pail, says requiescat, and fifty broad-backed 
men stand quietly while the young boss, 
to whom all men are brothers, leads away 
a stooped and broad-backed woman who 
has suddenly ended months of weeping, and 
now smiles. 

Steve Tokazh, Jr., 1941, rests well. None 
will disturb him ever. Some day gigantic 
engines may throb over him, dinkeys shriek, 
rolling mills clash and grind. But that huge 
seventy-ton salamander of tough steel, 
sprawling immensely there, down under- 
neath it all, sprawls there till doomsday. 
Young Tokazh, Stephan, 1941, and. his 
buddies are a part of it, and they rest honor- 
ably and well, interred by sturdy Magyar 
men, as soldiers on a splendid battlefield, 
buried with honors where they fell, 
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Strange that the beautiful sister of To- 
kazh, Stephan, 1941, is not there. Strange 
for such a girl to plead inability to go 
through that ordeal. Ordeal? To her 
mother, it was blessing, life—sanity even. 
But 1941’s lovely sister is not with those 
that presently file out of the dim, deserted 
shadows of the old North End. The fifty 
trudge off to the gate. Keen, high-strung 
men, these fellows, in spite of their dull 
workaday exteriors. Capable of feeling. 
They have drained another beaker of the 
wine of life in these last few hours and 
have found it bitter and good; have again 
felt the joy of life with weeping eyes, as 
Magyars do. So they file out, trudging, one 
behind another, not in pairs as Nordics 
would, talking back and forward over their 
shoulders to one another. 

Mother Tokazh walks, smiling softly to 
herself, with a tall man at her side; a tall, 
spare, hawk-nosed young man, who stops 
very suddenly as he spies a couple walking 
in the shadows between the tall power 
plant and the machine shop; a tall, rangy, 
shock-headed young fellow, who draws a 
sharp breath as a red flare from the Bes- 
semer chases all shadows into the very 
blackest corners. 

There can be no doubt about it. A gleam 
of metallic gold comes out from under a 
dark hat brim. There can be no doubt but 
that a cap of English tweed bends over that 
metallic gleam. There will be triumph at 
the new open hearth tonight, no doubt 
about it; triumph in which the newly ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent will share 
generously; although it would seem to any 
who knew the man that success in mere 
steel would not be to him the highest form 
of attainment. 


“Ho, Mike!” 

In the file of fifty a thick-chested fellow 
turned. 

“Mike,” said the tall young man, ‘“‘maybe 
you like tak’n Mother Tokazh for house. 
Me, I mus’ go for office; work little bit 
overtime tonight. All right?” 

“Sure, Mr. Pete. Me, I tak ’im home for 
house.” 

And with a soft Magyar word to the 
woman, Mike plodded on ahead, she trail- 
ing just as cheerfully as she had walked 
beside her former escort. 


All A Street and its wife was on the 
charging floor when Tokazh, Stephan, 722, 
climbed into the saddle. Commanded by 
Steve’s beast, a train of loaded scrap pans 
waited before the blazing doors of the last 
new furnace. Some little trouble with one 
of the doors. A rough boss on the water- 
cooled frame  casting—something—pre- 
vented its lowering after the hydraulic 
cylinder on the furnace top had lifted it. A 
pinch bar pried it out a little bit, then it 
came down, shutting off intolerable bright- 
ness back of it. 

Steve Tokazh fell upon that scrap train 
with a rush that was almost frenzy. Pan 
after pan the long peel snatched up, poked 
into Tartarus, upset, withdrew. And soon, 
through the violet glasses of the melter, 
A Street could see the great shallow bath 
bubbling and fountaining off its dross. The 
A Street ladies gasped, grasping the nearest 
masculine arm in sheer terror at this terrific 
process that was to buy their silken hose 
and lingerie. But their gasping turned to 
utter breathlessness when, brazen as brass 
itself, came Mr. Ingoldsby Kernan down 
the long mill floor with a lady on his arm— 
a lady with a stunning morion-shaped black 
bonnet that showed metallic gleamings 
underneath its brim, as though some splen- 
did Amazon wore a coif of golden mail 
under a sable helm. 

All A Street knew, as did B and C and 
D, and Blast Furnace Row likewise, that 
Kernan but played with this Hungarian to 
land a sickening blow on Peter Carlock. 
And now of all times, with all tongues 
nicely wagging—now, with the job that 
Pete Carlock had so confidently and con- 
scientiously worked for, tucked freshly into 
his vest pocket—now, on this evening of 
all evenings—to come strolling down the 
charging floor with Mrs. Peter Carlock on 
his arm! Here was a piece of brazen effront- 
ery to bring awed whisperings of admira- 
tion from all A Street assembled—and to 
bring a growl that was anything but ad- 
miration from many a rough throat that 
would have felt like cheering had Carlock, 
as old Tom’s right-hand man, come stroll- 
ing down the mill floor with that Magyar 
woman on his arm. 

Mr. Kernan bowed from the hips to A 
Street, 


A 


June i 


“Mr. Carlock could not be wit} 
night,” he said. 


which the hand of Peter Carlock waiic¢ 
heavy as the feeler of a moth. 

A flat, hot, hard and skillful hand , 
at the end of such an arm that t, 
hundred pounds and more of Ing < 
Kernan were whisked up off the {5 
lightly as a mastodon might have sn 
up a marmoset. ii 

“Hah!” roared a voice in the j¢ 
silence that fell miraculously on th; | 
noisy mill. “Hah! You no fix old\ 
End pit when dot Pete tell ’m fix! | 
you! Magyar men burn. Tokazh, St] 
Noomer 1941, he burn. A’right; ni 
a Stephan, Noomer 722, he fix 
ting!” 

The door boy across the charginj f 
pumped madly up and down at his h | 
liclever. As Steve’s beast rolled doi) 
floor, all furnace doors closed down » 
hjm—all but that one. That door wai t 
again. Itwouldnot drop. Gassurg 
billowed past the incandescent squa 
low it, and, level with the sill, the re. 
squirmed and bubbled. | 

“Hah!” boomed the voice of Tok | 
he rolled toward that door. “Magya\ 
no be men; be noomers in timeke) 
book. Maybe two-t’ree-four-five bu 
’At’s mek no difference. Mus’ bu 
plenty scrap for mak’m steel. A; 
Stif Tokazh plenty versteh chargin’ fé: 
scrap!” 

Never were tragedy and ludicrousn ; 
closely linked. Like a mongrel pick. 
by the scruff of the neck, Kernan | 
struggling, kicking. He tried with :: 
peration almost comical to wriggle fre. 
coat; but it had been tight-buttonec 
that flat peel end had been slipped up | 
the back of it, stretching it tight abou’ 

Steve Tokazh stopped his great ma 
before the open door. Down betwee 
deep girders, no man could reach him; 
high at the end of the long peel, none 
to succor young Kernan. 

“Hah!” There was deadliness in, 
pent exclamation. “Hah! You m 
Tokazh boy go hurry-up for Isten— 
Now you like mak’m Tokazh gi 
hurry-up for hell!” | 

No; not a madman’s voice. The 
voice of a Magyar, who, when he I} 
hates hotly and hates icily at once. 

“Now Hunky Steve, Noomer 722, : 
you go hurry-up for hell!” 

That door would not come down! Vi 
were the night electricians who couk 
off this devil’s power? Did no one |] 
the location of the switch? The great 
lowered toward the level of that doorw: 
inferno; moved forward with its dan 
burden. A Street turned its head, hi 
too stark for shrieking on its people. 
Ingoldsby Kernan ceased ludicrous st 
gling and crossed his arms before his fa 
shield it, heaven’s mercy, from the | 

There came a great hush on the 
Maybe a second’s hush; maybe a minu 
And then, incredible to A Street’s stri 
senses, a mighty shouting of derisive la 
ter! A Street looked up and saw the 
peel motionless, its burden still a-da1 
with crossed arms. A man was barrin 
the door, which presently dropped, sm 
ering in the unbearable radiations. 
back among his levers, the air about 
sulphurous with Hun blasphemies, S 
Tokazh jerked frantically at dead cont 
The fabulous Brontosaurus that he | 
had suddenly turned plain Missouri m 

“Look!” said an A Street hush: 
drama in eyes and voice and pointing fin 

Across the charging floor, close t 
building column, stood a tall rangy n 
awkward, in totally unheroie post 
stretching his highest, wielding a most 
knightly implement for the succorins 
cinder-dump aristocracy in jeopardy. V 
a long-handled shovel he was just able 
reason of his height to lift the power ' 
off the little trolley wheels that gath 
the juice for Steve Tokazh’s controls. ' 
man was Peter Carlock. 

A grimy figure crawled out the long fF 
searched a hip pocket, fished up a gré 
knife, snapped out a blade, and ami 
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Photograph of Mr. Leiper's Cadillac taken at 
a gate of the walled City of Tungchow, China 


ousands of Miles 
over the Ancient Roads of China 


Between Pekin and Tientsin stretch 83 miles of typical Chinese 
highways—roads so rutted and difficult that the average driver in 
this country would think twice before even attempting to enter them. 


Yet Mr. H. H. Leiper of the American Board Mission has driven his 
Delco-equipped Cadillac for many thousands of miles over these and 
other just such types of Chinese roads, toiling back and forth on 
a famine relief errands of mercy. 


: Even under these aggravated road hardships, the Delco-electrical 
” equipment of his car gave faultless performance. 


= This record is simply another example of the extraordinary 
- service which causes Delco—the world’s foremost Starting, 

Lighting and Ignition system—to be the choice of nearly all 
} builders of quality motor cars. 


aks Tue Dayton ENGINEERING LABORATORIES COMPANY 
i : Dayton, Ouro, U.S.A. 


eico 


STARTING LIGHTING AND IGNITION 
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We never appreciate good 
feet until they have gone 
wrong. 


No. 83—GOLF OXFORD, 


Somerset Model, Plantation (natural 
finish) Crepe Rubber Sole. 


HREE things have made this 
(eee a national favorite. 

Asmarter looking shoe never 
stepped onto a tee. 

Once your feet know its as- 
tonishing ease—its freedom and 
friendliness—they are never really 
happy in any other shoe. 

The Plantation (natural finish) 
crepe rubber sole is like walking 
on a field of hair mattresses —or 
on a thousand watch springs. 
Nothing just like it ever was made 
to put zest in walking and endur- 
ance in foot work, 

Your eyes approve Packards and 
your feet make it unanimous. They 
cost what they are worth. Very low 
price and quality appearance are 
always mismates. If you judge 
only by looks and price, you get 
what you see. What you can’t see 
usually isn’t there. 


PLANTATION 
(natural finish) 
CREPE RUBBER 
SOLE 


ee PAU 
Packards sell for $8 to $10. Very few 
styles higher. A dealer in your city 
who values your custom sells them. 
If you don’t know him, write to us. 


M. A. PACKARD COMPANY 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
great guffawing slit full length the back of 
Ingoldsby Kernan’s one-time immaculate 
coat. 

He dropped on all fours, Ingoldsby Ker- 
nan, and without a single glance at A Street 
or toward the lady at whose side he had 
just so arrogantly paraded the long mill, he 
hurried out of the furnace glare into kind- 
lier shadows, A Street and a great guffawing 
following after. Symbolic, maybe. Not 
long after that, he and the Gregg régime 
that fostered him and A-Streetism passed. 
And there are many who still hold that 
high-hat steel production was that very 
night laughed out of Ironville, Pennsylvania. 


Pete Carlock and his wife were quite 
alone. The only light they had came 
through a grimy window from outside. The 
last of the new South End plant’s long row 
of furnaces was pouring its first heat; a 
perfect heat that gushed on schedule with 
just as terrible eagerness into its ladle as 
though the new assistant superintendent 
and all A Street were on hand to approve. 
No ceremony, unless you would call it 
ceremony to have old Tom McIntosh stand 
and blink disapprovingly at you with night- 
owl eyes; but just the same the heat gets 
poured, and the blaze of that stupendous 
business fills the whole mill with light to 
bursting, so that long aurora streamers 
squirt out of it, streaking the smoke- 
canopied steelworks night with color. 

Peter Carlock’s wife was backed up into 
a corner of the little office where each day’s 
progress of the mill that flamed outside had 
been a vision in her husband’s mind the 
day before. In such a little office, on such 
a night as this, Peter Carlock had told her 
that he loved her; told her that while a 
great mill engine shouted its first hoh-ho, as 
it labored, laughing giant laughter, on the 
strong foundations Pete had made for it. 

And now, in this other shabby little 
office, at the end of another job well done, 
this same Peter Carlock, two short years 
after, would just as passionately tell her 
how he hated her. Small wonder that this 
golden-helmeted Hungarian backed into 
shadows. 

“You ride in his roadster and I burn the 
dirty letters that tell me of it—tell me I’m 
being made a thing to smirk at. They were 
the truth, then?” 

There came no answer but the sound of 
labored breathing from the shadowed corner. 

“You have been doing this three 
months—three months almost to a day. 
Almost the very hour is marked down in 
my head when you grew suddenly twice as 
tender, twice as warm and loving, twice as 
wonderful a wife, impossible as that seemed, 
as you had been before. It would not have 
been so bad if you had gradually grown 
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Shoppe. But what a place now! The 
greeny-yellowy walls were gone. The dis- 
mal fixtures were gone. The melancholy 
calendars and the optimistically impossible 
hairdressing designs were gone. And in 
their place, rich whiteness. 

The walls gave out light, subdued and 
creamy. Along one wall curtains hung, of 
the same canvas that was like velvet. It 
hung in stately folds, impressive marble. 
Evidently it curtained off booths. Where 
the faded green burlap had been, and Miss 
Julia’s attempt at window decoration, there 
were more straight folds of white canvas 
right against the glass, through which the 
hot white sunshine of Florida winters, re- 
born after rain, fell on the bare floor in a 
shining soft glow. And all the rest of the 
place was bare—bare and white and empty, 
except for a long rope, clean, yellow, new 
rope, stretched like a life line along the bare 
wall. The simplicity and whiteness were at 
once stimulating and awe-inspiring. Miss 
Julia hardly knew whether to like it or not, 
and gazed timidly. 

Augusta McCann, in her rattling white 
apron and cap, parted a canvas curtain and 
moved out on the scrubbed floor. Behind 
her darted a telephone man, with a loose 
handful of cord and a tool kit, looking sub- 
dued. 

“And any time you or your putty- 
colored, cross-eyed, lantern-jawed telephone 
company think you can yank that telephone 
out again, you tell the president I’ll come up 
and curl his hair for him, myself in person.” 

The mellow tones fell meltingly about 
the red ears of the telephone man, scurrying 
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cold. But to hide the thing you did with a 
show of deeper, sweeter passion! How 
could you do that thing to me, you yellow- 
haired Magyar devil?” 

The shadowy corner still was silent ex- 
cept for panting breaths as of one who has 
run to the point where shortly he will fall 
and not get up again. 

“Then when you think you’ve won that 
other one for sure, you pick tonight to 
flaunt yourself with him—meet A Street 
with him; tonight, when I’m bitter with 
the best two years of work I’ll ever do gone 
unrewarded; tonight, when I’ve tried to 
drown that bitterness in solacing your own 
blood; tonight, when through me young 
Stephan Tokazh rests like a Christian and 
your mother has stopped that endless cry- 
ing. You pick tonight to stay away from 
your own brother’s burial and put my name 
along with yours in the filthy mouth of 
every cigar-store loafer and pool-room tout 
in Ironville!”’ 

As though, after the lash had driven her 
back into that dark corner, the loaded 
handle had been suddenly brought down, 
there was not now even the sound of breath- 
ing where her figure shrank. 

“All right, then,’’ Peter Carlock said; 
“for that you think I’ll tell you like the 
lover in the book, ‘Here, take my gifts— 
your father out from under the very scalp 
plates of the electric chair, your mother 
out of the very portals of an insane asylum, 
your lover free of the very arm of death, 
with the smell of singed hair still on that 
romantic D’Artagnan mustache of his. He 
has my job; why not my wife? Here, take 
him! Take them all! It is your happiness 
that counts. God bless you! I go to join 
the mounties and find my solace in the 
wide open spaces and in the symphonies of 
the winds and the tremendous silences of 
the hills!’ Any time I will! I’d sooner 
choke the life out of you down in that cor- 
ner there. And I’d do it but for one thing. 
That’s this: Two hundred thousand years 
and sixteen minutes after hell has frozen 
solid, Pete Carlock will still be believing 
that his wife is white and square. Come 
over here, you little yellow-headed Magyar 
devil, and tell me what this everlasting tom- 
myrot is all about!” 

And so, in Peter Carlock’s arms, on 
Peter Carlock’s breast, it all came out. 

Peter Carlock was the world’s finest man. 
There could be no reasonable doubt about 
that premise to start off from. He loved 
men. They were his brothers. All men— 
even Rumanians, maybe. He could do 
more for the men of steel than any other; 
for all the men of steel, Magyar men 
amongst them, her own people. Relieved 
of handicaps, there were no heights in steel 
to which he could not rise, being Nadia 
Carlock’s beloved, and so the world’s finest 


(Continued from Page 13) 


for the door. He shut it behind him very, 
very softly. 

Augusta turned with her hands on her 
hips, surveying her work. Her red lips 
were calm and assured. She met the 
frightened gaze of Miss Julia and sauntered 
toward her down the scrubbed floor, 

“Well there,’ she said in tones of soft 
thunder, ‘‘that’s what I like to see. Fresh 
as new paint, aren’t you? It’s lovely 
weather. That squall passed us in the 
night and the wind’s flattening. Sun’s hot 
enough to scorch brasswork. Breakfast?” 

“What—what has happened?” Miss 
Julia gasped, but Augusta was too busy 
with more beef tea to answer. It came out 
of a jar from her satchel and Miss Julia’s 
mouth watered again at its strong hot 
saltiness. 

“Tuck that into you and you’ll be ready 
to begin on,’ Augusta remarked, studying 
the little figure with the straggling gray 
hair hunched up on the side of the bed, 
sipping the boiling stuff. ‘I want to get 
you on the scales.” 

Miss Julia spilled a scalding drop on her 
nightgowned knee. “On the what?” 

“Scales.” Augusta was still thoughtful. 
“You'll have to change the name of this 
place. This shoppy stuff isn’t shipshape. 
Sentimental as a third-class missionary 
prayer meeting. Got no guts to it. Want 
some more?” 

“No, no more, thank you. What do you 
mean? What have you done? What about 
thetrent? 

“Oh, stow that,” 


Augusta said, pulling 
her to her feet and 


flopping the mattress 


June 14 


v 


man. There was nothing he could t 
toward making the whole tremendou;'g 
of steel humane. Twelve-hour days, \y 
day weeks, twenty-four-hour shifts, pj 
jobs, jobs that made mules of mer i 
that broke men’s bodies, jobs that ), 
men’s minds, jobs that took the be ; 
years of men’s lives and then kicked} 
out, drained dry of juice and figl 
these would go some day. No ma] 
Peter Carlock to bring that day to, 
And then her own brother—her own b tl 
Steve—and then her mother endlessly », 
ing, “Why, why, why? Why did ¢] 
‘ ones not listen to your man, Nadia?’ 

That broke her. She knew why. 3 
Nadia Tokazh, hung like a social mil , 
around his neck. The welfare of ten i 
sand Magyar men in the mills waite i] 
sacrifice. Her own blood brother's hi , 
death lay at her very door. That \ 
her. Peter Carlock would never d{ 
splendid work ahead of him with a hh 
ss a wife. All right then, he should - 

er. 

No other way. No other way to 
the finest man in the world break wii. 
mate. So she had done these things ; 
unsigned letters—all. And now th: 
would not hate her, after all that, wi; 
the world was she to do? And a, 
deluge of tears of the happiest despaii ; 
ever heard of rolled down Peter Carl | 
chest. 

Well, there were several things she i, 
do. First of all, she was to come over » 
What was she doing way over there, ; 
how? That was better. 

“The second thing to do is this,” 
Peter Carlock. ‘“‘Remember till your ¢| 
day that no matter how much any maz: 
accomplish by himself, he can accom : 
more with a good woman and a couple} 
beside him! 

“And lastly, you can tell me si: 
thing.” Pete Carlock’s voice was sudd| 
very soft, suddenly very full of an agi 
adoration. “Three months ago—I ali 
know it to the hour—you suddenly chai 
to an even more wonderful wife than | 
you had been before. But not to dec 
me, Nadia Tokazh, while you tried ; 
wiles on any stiff shirt like Kernan, I. 
up at me, you beautiful thing. Think 
can hide it there against my shoul 
Look up at me and tell me something.” 

And so that lady with the golden M. 
helmet, and the eyes out of ancient Tur 
and the mouth that, like her body, mi 
the censor wag an admonishing finger a 
ambitious keyboards—that lovely 1 
snuggled a mysteriously ripening, love 
than-ever body into her husband’s ar 
and by a look in her tan eyes beyond 
skill of all the keyboards in the wo 
mysteriously told Peter Carlock someth: 


ON THE MARCEL WAVES 


over with the other hand. “The landl 
apologized to you, the yella-livered old v 
rus. I told him he was making a mistak 

“But the paint, all this—how co: 
you?” 

“Can’t work in a messy deck hous 
Augusta returned, towing her through 1 
curtains. ‘‘Got to have good white pa 
and canvas. There was a marine-sto 
man that trusted me. I shipped once w 
an uncle of his to Rio. He was supercar; 
Hurry up. I got to begin on you first bef« 
we get customers. You’re poor advertisir 
Come in here.” 

Miss Julia’s toes padded meekly aer< 
the floor. A curtain fell behind her. 

“Now strip.” 

Never in her entire maidenly life h: 
Miss Julia stood naked before the eyes 
a single human being. In South Braintr 
one does not even keep a mirror in t 
bathroom which reveals anything mo 
intimate than the point of the chin. Y 
such was the effect of Augusta’s imperi 
manner that Miss Julia Trimble actual 
saw herself from shrinking gray head — 
shrinking elderly toes, without a stitch 
save her, in the long mirror on the wa 
She looked and saw herself, and the blu: 
that resulted turned all her scrawny fle: 
one hot pink. 

Augusta remained calm. The same e} 
that had appraised the rent agent. move 
about Miss Julia. Then she was made 
stand on scales. Then a tape measure w: 
flicked about her. Then she was made t 
hop up and down violently while August 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
referred to a huge masculine wrist watch. 
At the last, when there seemed no end to the 
shamefulness, the panting, shaking Miss 
Julia was allowed to huddle herself into 
her decent thick nightgown, which she but- 
toned hurriedly clear to the neck. Her 
head was swimming. 

As Augusta spoke Miss Julia flinched. 
** *Swat I thought,”’ she said. ‘‘ Underfed. 
No wind. Flabby. No resistance. Must 
have been regularly starving yourself. You 
haven’t slept. You haven’t exercised. You 
haven’t taken care of yourself any more 
than a sick kitten. And then you try to 
run a beauty parlor! Just like you women 
after thirty or forty, you thin ones. You 
think it’s decent and respectable being sal- 
low and miserable. You think there’s a 
special orchestra seat in heaven for old 
maids who neglect themselves to spite their 
neighbors and onlookers. Why, hot hurri- 
canes, woman e 

“Oh, do you have to swear that way? 
It—it’s dreadful.” Miss Julia clutched to 
herself the remnants of her dignity. After 
all, a New England ancestry must count 
for something. 

“Huh?” said Augusta from the next 
booth. ‘‘C’mere.”’ 

The things that happened in the next 
half hour to Julia Trimble were epic. 
First she was made to take the nightgown 
off again and stand up in a ; 
collapsible canvas tub, while 
Augusta poured bucketfuls 
of hot salt water over her and 
lukewarm fresh water after 
that. Then there was a tre- 
mendous rubbing and knead- 
ing of her bony back and 
arms and legs while she 
tingled. She was allowed to 
dress herself, but, immedi- 
ately after, Augusta seized 9 
her again. This time she had. : 
to drink a quart of milk, 
slowly. Then her hair was 5 
shampooed, and while it was , 
drying her face tapped, not Shy 
rubbed, all over, with fingers ~~: » 
like pink velvet and cream : 
andelectricity. JuliaTrimble 
had no words, no thoughts, 
no protestsleft. Shelay back Pe 
unthinking, only feeling a «.2.14¢/ 
new, quick warmth within 
her and, outside, the envel- 
oping quiet of Augusta. fi 

At the very last Augusta 
plucked her own gleaming * 
marcel iron from the heater 
and clicked it with that sub- 
dued rhythmical aplomb pos- 
sible only to masters of that 
exotic craft. Miss Julia, 
whose short course in beauty 
culture at a cheap school 
had been left with only afum- 
bling ignorance of all such 
mysteries, knew artistry when she heard it. 
Out of those gleaming steel jaws fell waves 
exact, rippling, shining gray, proceeding 
about her head in an ordered fluting, sophis- 
ticated magic. Beyond her head in the mir- 
ror she could see the absorbed glance of 
Augusta, her cap as stiff, her breathing as 
placid, as if this whirlwind of action had 
never emanated from her. She had not 
spoken for hours, it seemed. Hers was the 
indwelling rapture of the creative artist. 

Finally ‘Now,’ she said; and Julia 
Trimble stood up. 

“T—why, it isn’t me. You’ve put rouge 


| on me.” 


“Gaw, yes. You need it,’”’ Augusta mur- 
mured. 

Miss Julia stared harder. She saw her- 
self, undoubtedly. She knew her faded 


| gray eyes, the long face, the thin hair. 


But this woman’s eyes were warm and ex- 
cited. She had dark eyelashes and eye- 
brows. When had Augusta done that? 
There was a flush like ashes of roses in her 
cheeks, and her mouth was faintly red. 
But her hair was the marvel. That stringy 
hair, yellowy-gray before, was now soft 
silver, a coronal of gentle waves close about 
her forehead, heaped high and _distin- 
guished over the ears. Distinguished— 
yes, really. That is exactly what she 
looked. And recognizing that, proudly 
Miss Julia remembered the ancestor who 
had been a college president, and held her 
chin up. 

“Your clothes are fair,’ Augusta re- 
“But you'll have to 
get better ones, gray and white and soft 
colors. There was an old French countess 
on the Trieste boat. Well, c’mere now.” 


EVENING POST 


Miss Julia recognized Augusta’s key 
word for new disturbances. She was even 
a little curious. And she might well have 
been. For outside, in the long, bare half ‘of 
the room, up and down the empty floor 
Augusta made her walk. 

“Don’t throw your shoulders back like 
that,’’ she commanded. ‘Makes you look 
like a murderess in a strait-jacket. Hold 
your chest up and you can forget your 
shoulders. Make believe you’ve got a but- 
ton on your chest and a rope from that to 
the ceiling. Hang up on it. Hang on it. 
Your chest; your chest, I said, not your 
shoulders. Hold your chin in. And for 
the love of the seven sacred cats yank your 
stummick in—in!”’ : 

Yes, she did too. Just like that. She 
said “‘stummick” to Julia Trimble; and 


“What —What Has Happened?” 
Miss Julia Gasped 


Julia Trimble, scared eyes on the stern 
face down the room, drew in that hitherto 
unremarked part of her body politic, got 
angry and strode, actually strode, down 
the room, eyes flashing. Never in her life 
before had she felt so vital and dominating. 
She could almost have thrown Augusta out 
of the shop. Almost—but Augusta was 
speaking again. 

“That’s more like a Christian. Now 
you’re a better ad for the business. Looka 
here. Here’s what you gotta do next. 
Here’s some names I cut outa the morning 
paper. Staying at the Great Biscayne. You 
go sit on the front piazza there and you 
find out who is which and you sit there and 
take them all in. Don’t miss anything. 
Take a paper and pencil and put down 
which ones are too fat and which ones are 
too thin and the ones with bad skin and 


_ their hair done wrong and don’t know how 


to walk or wear their clothes—everything 
like that. Walk out in the sun all the way 
and take deep breaths, and in an hour get 
a malted milk with two eggs in it. Don’t 
come back all afternoon. I got to be busy.” 

For the first time since she had come 
south Julia Trimble spent an afternoon 
sitting on a hotel porch, gazing at women 
who were fascinating to her because they 
lived in such hotels. She had walked 
slowly through the brisk crowded streets, 
slower yet up the avenue of queer feathery 


pines that reveal at a distance the rejy 
colonial yellow and white of the hote ss, 
So that she sat, glad to sit, but ial 
through her whole body a live yig , 
had forgotten one could feel—a (¢. 
scrubbed, massaged, well-cared-for fj, 
She rejoiced in the knowledge th; 
cheeks were flushed and her eyes bri, 

The long, gay piazzas with the f 
bay beyond, the palms, the flower 
glistening automobiles and the drejhj 
sunshine—above all, the grouped chat 
people seemed to make it the pleas jt 
place in the world to be. Bewildered h 
was, she wallowed in content. A coi‘, 
able fat woman beside her, doing ini‘. 
things with needles and rose-colored i 
obligingly told her who everybody y 
One by one she checked off the nan; 
her list. She had never noticed wonh 
much before, in spite of her so-called | 
in beauty culture. Under the neces; y 
remembering all this to tell to Aus 
her wits and her powers of obserit 
were unusually sharpened. She sawh 
women, not only as they were but a:|} 
might be if Augusta could get thos t 
great hands on them. She found }» 
using Augusta herself as standard y 
which to measure these women, her 7; i: 
soundness, her great wholesome, spler i 
carried body against their lumpines =z 
scrawniness. Of course there were ; 
well-groomed, finely healthy women ; 
ing about, but too many oldish ones) 
too fat, with the tight, overstuffed 1c 
the hotel dweller, thick thighs and ; 
high bosoms in too elaborate sport eli| 
or too thin, as she was, edged wit) 
necessary nerves that brought wrinkle: 
circles. There were women letting tl) 
well, their abdomens slump; there ) 
women waddling their hips. They pi| 
their shoulders too far back or they dri 
them consumptively or they w}| 
knock-kneed because of thick cushic: 
fat on the insides of their legs. An) 
ones with the most blatantly artificial | 
plexions almost always lacked most. 
sense of thorough grooming. Hord 
women, all with something for Augus 
do to them. | 

Julia Trimble was thrilled. Going 
she sipped her milk and eggs with | 
wide and alert for the women in the | 
store about her—the girls behind 
counter, the middle-aged customers b 
it. Going home to the Sunbeam Be 
Shoppe, she walked now almost ins 
tively as Augusta had shown her, pu 
herself up sharply when she thought sh: 
slumping. Why, she wouldn’t be like 
of those feeble, round-shouldered old t) 
for anything. 

All this was excellent preparation fo 
work which had kept Augusta bus; 
afternoon. Miss Julia hardly gaspe 
all over the revelation which the 
front held for her. She merely gaspe 
surprise that such color should exist. 
side the shop Augusta had painted 
woodwork a strange blue-green, and 
little door was blue-green. It was astr 
color to her, and yet it went perfectly 
the blazing tropic sky and the y 
buildings down the street. She could 
guess that that was the color of It: 
peasant houses around Genoa, that Aug 
used to watch from some passing dec 
color splashed on the rough masonry bj 
copper sulphide sprayed on the grapev 
over the house. She was more engro 
by the awning, which swung, a great 
scending sail, from the low roof to 
standard over the curbstone. She ¢ 
not know that Augusta had held that « 
in her eye ever since she had absor 
from a ship out of Trieste, the color of 
stained sails of Venetian farm boats flan 
against the Adriatic. It was the s 
canvas, creamy at the top but sha 
through amber and apricot into clear fle 
dripping almost to the sidewalk. Down 
whole length of the street that car 
leaped and shouted and sang. Its fi 
boyance was marvelous advertising. 
rightness of color made the whole stree 
adventure. Once Miss Julia would k 
thought it loud. Now, shamefacedly, 
rejoiced in it. She rejoiced also in the 1 
dow, mysterious in the heavy white curt 
which hung against it. On the right-h 
curtain, gleaming wetly, had been pair 
in discreet blue letters the words, “‘} 
Trimble.”’ She read it with eyes shir 
with excitement. 4s 

They had what seemed to Miss Julia 
a perfectly enormous dinner, which Aug 
made her eat of lavishly, and only pec 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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scanty bathing suits prescribed for all 
Trimble activities, were permitted. Then 
Miss Julia, in gray crépe de chine, under 
the tropic loveliness of a lavender-blue and 
blossoming thunbergia vine, with the sun 
pouring on naked legs and arms, bosoms and 
backs, in the patio before her, was most 
transformed. Nowadays a leg was a leg to 
Miss Julia, something to be studied and 
worked on and charged for, and not at all 
an appendage for making a mock of mod- 
esty. She took all that as matter-of-factly 
as the parked limousines, sport cars and 
dowager landaulets before the flame- 
colored awning, which now covered half a 
block. 

It was on such an afternoon, late in such 
a tea hour, as Miss Julia sat breathing soft 


| air and a great contented assurance that all 
> | was for the best in a rapidly improving 

| world, that the one thing she could not 
| possibly have believed could happen, hap- 


pened. Augusta McCann fell in love. 
Little was Miss Julia aware of it. The 
sun, between the vine leaves, did not darken, 
but continued to fleck the silver with tiny 
points of dazzle. The silk-clad women 
lounging about her spoke in drowsy mur- 
murs. It was all because of Augusta, Miss 
Julia was thinking. Her vigor, her passion 
for cleanliness and glowing good bodies, her 


| wise, rigid discipline, pervaded everything, 
| like the sun and the good wind. In fact, 


Miss Julia was so aware of Augusta in the 
abstract that she did not at first see 
Augusta herself standing by her elbow. 

“Goodness, Augusta, how you startled 
me! What is it?” 

Augusta was staring absently at the 
other wall. She gave no indication at all 
that she saw Mrs. Whiting steal a third 


_ lump of sugar, who should have had none. 


She remained oblivious of the fact that 
little Mrs. James Rutherford Duncan, 3d, 


_ was hiding out from a strenuous gymnasium 
| appointment by pretending to be asleep 
| over in the far corner. 


All that Augusta 
said, and to Miss Julia there was some- 
thing hollow in the tone, was, “Is there 


I didn’t 


| any tea left?” 


“Why, of course, Augusta. 


| know that Mrs. Watkins wanted some or 
| I would have had it sent in.”’ ; 
' <ins was the particular plush horse, in 


Mrs. Wat- 


Augusta’s words, then under private view. 
“Tt isn’t for Mrs. Watkins. It’s for me.” 
“Well, of course. Sit right down. Is 

Mrs. Watkins gone?” 

Augusta sat down and held her teacup 
in her lap, stirring and stirring it. 

“T don’t know,” she said, stirring it more. 

Miss Julia glanced at her, puzzled. 
There was certainly something unusual in 
Augusta’s manner. 

“Where were you last night?’ Miss 
Julia asked idly. “‘I came over to show 
you those samples for the girls’ new uni- 
forms.” 

““T ——” Augusta hesitated. “I guess 
I was to the band concert.” 

“The band conc Well, I didn’t 
know you liked music. Did you enjoy it?” 

“Enjoy what?” 

“ Augusta, what’s the matter with you?”’ 

Augusta hesitated. “Miss Julia—ah— 
can I] speak to you a minute? There’s a— 
I got to ask you something. D’you 
think—I mean, wouldn’t it be kind of a 
good idea to have a man around the place?” 

““A what? What for, for mercy sake? 
Why, it wouldn’t be decent.” 

“But I mean—well, but wouldn’t you 
think we had something a man could do?” 

‘Have you got a brother or something?” 
Miss Julia gazed in suspicion and astonish- 
ment, to see the slow crimson spread from 
Augusta’s firm cheek to her creamy throat. 

“He—no’m, he isn’t exactly a relative. 
He’s a piccolo player.” 

““A—a what? For goodness mercy sake, 
what do we need a piccolo player around 
here for?” 

“Well, you see, he hasn’t got a job.” 

“But I thought you said he was a 

“Well, he was, last night. He worked in 
the band that plays in the park. Only last 
night his boss said he played out of his 
turn, said he played so loud you couldn’t 
hear anything else, and he wouldn’t let him 
have a part by himself, and so he resigned 
on him. And now he needs something to do, 
and I thought—I thought maybe he could 
stand out in front and open automobiles for 
the women. He’s too delicate for heavy 
work.”’ 

“But—but, Augusta—we can’t—we 
don’t—I don’t see—what’s his name?” 

“His name’s Andrey Gobchek, and he’s 
waiting in your office now to see you.” 


” 
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“In my—with that name? Why, 
Augusta, are you crazy? He might be a 


foreigner.’ Miss Julia rose and then stood, - 


looking down at Augusta. Something in 
the unaccustomed droop in the square 
shoulders gave her a chill of dreadful pre- 
monition. 

“Augusta McCann, I do believe you are 
in love with this—this piccolo player.” 

Augusta raised wide disturbed eyes to 
hers. Their steel blue was melted, suffused 
with a troubled moisture. The scarlet 
deepened on her cheek. 

“Oh, Miss Julia, I—I don’t know as I 
ever felt anybody needed somebody to look 
after them the way he does. He’s so—so 
helpless.”’ 

Miss Julia, with a dismayed exclama- 
tion, fled to her office on fearful toes, and 
stared at the man waiting in that blue and 
mauve and lemon taffeta sanctuary of her 
own. He got to his feet as she came in, 
and stood bowing. Augusta had said it. 
He certainly was helpless. He was the 
most helpless-looking object she had ever 
laid eyes on. 

He was one of those slight, undersized, 
boyish-seeming male persons, with narrow 
shoulders and a thin white face made pa- 
thetic by enormous melancholy brown 
eyes, so liquid and appealing that she had 
to look twice to see that he, too, was not in 
tears. Standing half turned away from her, 
he was hardly as tall as she was, with a 
shock of silky black hair and a pathetic 
droop to his shoulders. Julia reflected sar- 
donically that evidently Augusta had not 
ordered him to stiffen up his stummick 
muscles. He had a peaked narrow face 
with a skin so white it looked bluish in 
shadow, and his hand upon the corner of 
her desk was whiter and more fragile than 
her own. Yet she felt no warming rush of 
maternal interest in him, for all that. 
Rather she sat down behind her desk and 
looked with dislike at his slightly pouting 
red lips and his cream-colored silk suit 
with the miracle of peacock brocade that 
was his tie. 

She said tartly, “I’m told you’re looking 
for work.” 

He raised gentle, uncomplaining eyes to 


her. His voice was equally sweet and 
gentle. “If madame would be so very 
good.” 


Miss Julia felt herself sinking in a 
morass of gentleness and helplessness. She 
began to see how he had secured his great 
effect with Augusta. 

“T’m sure I can’t think of a thing we 
might need a man for, that a woman 
couldn’t do better,” she said resentfully. 
“Augusta did say something about stand- 
ing on the curb and opening the doors of 
automobiles, but ad : 

“Oh, thank you, madame; thank you 
thousand times,’ he said quickly, and 
before she could prevent it he had stooped 
and was pressing kisses on her hand. 

“Horrid wet, cold lips,” she thought 
afterward. ‘‘Made me creep all over as if 
I’d touched a lizard.” 

But from that day forth Julia Trimble 
felt like a sailor sent to the masthead to 
keep a sharp lookout on the horizon, while 
the good ship of her establishment rode 
steadily on a seemingly calm sea, with no 
limit but the brilliant sky. Far down on 
the horizon she alone beheld a dark cloud 
rising, a cloud no larger than a man’s hand. 
And the hand was the hand of Andrey 
Gobchek, opening automobile doors. 

He was, the customers declared, a mark- 
edly picturesque addition to the place. He 
did his work with the melancholy distinc- 
tion of a minor poet or a younger brother of 
H. R. H. Hamlet. He had discarded the 
cream-colored silk suitings for crisp white 
linen, a narrow black tie that was no 
blacker or silkier than his gleaming black 
head or his eyelashes, and a flame-colored 
cummerbund into which the tie tucked from 
a Byronic low collar. Under the flame- 
colored awning, dazzling white and black 
in the dazzling white light, he was a thrill- 
ingly exotic figure, or so the dowagers 
thought whose car doors he opened with a 
languishing grace. The plumpest patrons 
leaned heavily on his frail, boyish arm and 
he gazed at them with lustrous orbs, to the 
great nausea of Miss Julia. Even when 
there were no approaching automobiles he 
would stand under the awning, one slender 
hand on his hip, the other stroking wearily 
his glossy hair, his cameolike profile tilted 
to gaze in an aristocratic abstraction 
heavenward, and there was a small sugges- 
tion that he was aware of what a picture he 
was making. _ Certainly the shy, wistful 
smile, the eloquent glance, with which he 


moved forward to meet some © 
freighted landaulet, became more 
personal, more and more directly 2 
in exact ratio to the amount of inec 
therein implied. 
“Oh, Miss Trimble, your adora 
drey has such chic!”’ the fluttered dowas, 
chorused. ‘‘Where did you ever fin 
He is perfect Dresden china.” ¥ 
To which Miss Julia’s polite smile y_ 
growing more and more acid. The clo 
upon the horizon was growing rapidly m¢ 
threatening. For if the enchanting por, 


for whom a life on strenuous decks had he 
nothing like this. In all her stern 
sentimental pangs of first love co 
have touched her great heartstr 
it had been one of the manicure 
no manicure girl would have ta 
this. 

Augusta’s forthright temperam 
the malady as a strong man takes ¢ 
fever. Every keen, driving edge 
militant domination softened. He 
with that troubled, hazy look in 
failed now to notice the little care 
which will happen in the best 
ments if no one looks after them. 
not see them, because her softened 
lowed after the fragilities of An 

She moved her desk near a w 
that she could look out and ¥ 
idling elegantly on the pavem 
Julia found her sitting there oft 
out with an absorbed, adoring 
beyond, in the shampoo booths, in 
nasium, in the baths, at the man 
bles, confusion left its untidy finger 
Augusta seemed unconscious of a hi 
matters needing her firm, hard hand. Bye 
her cap and apron seemed not to be q 
starched. She called Andrey in for a brin, 
ming glass of eggs and milk in the midd 
of the morning. His tea in the afternoon, i 
her office, was glorified with special cake’ 
and honey and crumpets. She cooke 
enormous dinners for him in her own litt] 
back room, and haunted him with hot mil 
and quinine when it rained. Evening. 
Julia found them often in Augusta’s offic 
together, the curtains drawn, and Andre 
tootling away plaintively upon his piceok 
while Augusta, otherwise a stranger to a 
music, let her hands drop from darning hi 
silk socks to gaze at him enraptured. Mis 
Julia suspected that Augusta loaned or ga 
him money, for certainly they did not pai 
him enough to warrant the expensive Toor 
he occupied or the array of clothing he dis 
played. Yet she could say nothing to Au 
gusta, who was the complete picture of th 
embattled maternal at the slightest sug 
gestion that the exquisite Andrey really di 
not need all the pampering he got. 

If it had been a matter only of Augusta’ 
personal feelings! But the softening of he 
fighting edge was affecting all Miss Trim 
ble’s. Augusta’s discipline, her ae 
sonality, had made the establishment. Bu 
the day she saw Andrey kiss Mrs: Watkins 
hand she forgot to discharge an incom 
petent and insolent manicure girl, wh¢ 
promptly inoculated the rest with the same 
virus. The day he was sick in bed with ¢ 
cold she forgot two important appoint: 
ments. e 

The afternoon when Andrey called her 
“Augusta darling” and borrowed ‘dol- 
lars she moved about in a starry: rap- 
ture, and spoke meekly to a wealthy patron 
who should have been withered and reduced 
to discipline. As a result the woman or- 
ganized a diet rebellion, with two others in 
the same stout class, and to their own com- 
plete astonishment succeeded in getting 
Augusta to agree with them. Later they 
stopped coming to Miss Trimble’s. The 
saying began to move about the hotel pi- 
azzas that Miss Trimble’s really was not 
what it used to be. And if there is any 
more damaging phrase for a business than 
that, Miss Julia did not want to know it. 
The patronage began to decrease alarm arm- 
ingly. The stout vessel of Augusta’s piloting 
was drifting dangerously near the bursting 
thunder of the rocks. 

And all the while Andrey Gobehek, the 
lily-cheeked little lost prince of fashion, was 
posing upon her pavement, under Augusta's 
devoted eye. The only comfort Julia 
Trimble had was in the knowledge that 
Andrey had not once spoken of love, en- 
gagement or marriage. a 

“All he wants from her is just what he’s 
getting,’ Miss Julia thought. “Somebody 
to make a fuss over him and give him 
money. I’d like to have him kidnapped. 

(Continued on Page 56) 


‘tblished every other week. 
_ Jyuiries which your thea- 
¢ manager cannot answer 
ing players and di- 
tors, will be answered by 
hn Lincoln, Editor, 383 
‘Mdison Ave., N. Y. C. 
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i 
Filming a Prairie Fire 
THE “Sundown” company has re- 
i turned from its second extended 
rip. First the miniature movie army 
-nvaded Mexico to film ranch scenes, 
ind then jour- 
—aeyed to western 
Texas to catch the 
sight of a flaming 
prairie with the 
camera's eye. This 
idone, there but 
remain studio 
scenes, so that 
»“Sundown’’ will 
be ready for your 
theatre by sum- 
/mertime. 
Incidentally, 
Bessie Love, who 
‘plays one of the leading roles in the 
picture, found herself the lone woman 
‘among a hundred men at the Mexican 
encampment. But the strenuous work 
|of acting in this virile story left her 
|Tittle time to enjoy her popularity. 
Have You Read ‘Born Rich” 
UGHES CORNELL’S novel, 
| “Born Rich,” is going to be a 
motion picture—which is good news to 
the many thousand readers whom it 
has held enthralled. Claire Windsor, 
Bert Lytell and Cullen Landis have 
been selected as principals. 


Bessie Love 
ear 
in “Sundown” 


Reading 5000 Stories 


Sy HE PLAY,” quoth a certain 

Will Shakespeare several cen- 
turies ago, “is the thing.’’ And 
with him First National has ever |. 
agreed. In its efforts to sup- = 
ply perfect screen entertain- 
ment the scenario department 
pokes in all the corners of 
the literary world. During 
the past year 5000 stories 
were read, including all those 
published in current maga- 
zines, syndicated newspaper 
serials, all Broadway theatri- 
cal productions, and unpub- 
lished stories submitted by 
new writers. 


And the result? Simply 
that such stories as ‘‘So Big,” 
Edna Ferber’s best selling 
novel; “The Ragged Mes- 
senger,’’ W. B: Maxwell’s 
powerful story; Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s ‘‘The Lost i 
World,”’ and Sabatini’s ‘‘The Sea 
Hawk” are to be transferred into pho- 
toplay form. 


Prepare yourself for the screen 
feasts by first reading the novels. And 
in regard to ‘‘So Big’’—that delightful 
cross-section of a woman’s_ heart— 
which First National actress would 
you like to see in the featured role? 


“The Sea Hawk’’ Is Loosed! 


1 JERE is romance, but not of your 

stuffy palace corridors; here is 
action, but not merely the flash of 
duelling swords. Here is the sweep of 
far-flung action on pirate seas; here is 
the heart-pull of grimy, toiling, naked 
galley-slaves; here is the crash of ship 
upon ship, the color of Oriental slave 
markets.’ 


_ We quote the above, the first criti- 
cisms of Rafael Sabatini’s ‘‘The Sea 
Hawk,” offered by Frank Lloyd Pro- 
ductions, Inc. It was written by R. E. 
Welsh, one of the leading motion pic- 
ture editorial writers, and it will sum- 
Marize, we prophesy, the opinions of 
all future reviewers. ‘‘The Sea Hawk”’ 
is loosed—to soar on wings of adven- 
ture and romance into ten thousand 
theatres and a million hearts. 
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~ Romance for Sale—Wholesale and Retail 


ING ARTHUR, in the Round Table Days of his reign, was a 
retailer of Romance. He sent forth his knights to sigh ’neath 


boudoir window, kiss the tossed rose, and carry silk kerchiefs in 
the tourneys. 


His Majesty, bless him, meant well enough, but the demand was too 
great. His knights might sigh and bow and prance and battle in their most 
chivalric fashion, but the unfilled orders piled up. So his most discouraged 
Majesty retired from the field. 


One must wholesale Romance and the 1924 method is via the motion 
picture. Millions of people will this month go their merry shopping way 
and see such pictures as “‘ The Woman on the Jury” —a present day drama 
of tremendous power with Sylvia Breamer and a featured cast. 

“A Son of the Sahara’’—a romance of the desert filmed in Algeria with 
a cast of American favorites. 

“The White Moth” —in which Parisian theatrical life serves as a back- 
ground for a charming love story by Izola Forrester. Barbara La Marr 
and Conway Tearle are featured. 


As And the retail shops? They are the luxurious and 
comfortable theatres throughout the country which 
present these First National pictures. 


Patsy Ruth Miller. 


Human and Sincere —‘‘A Self-Made Failure.” 


K. McDONALD has at last found 

e himself a name for his new pic- 
ture featuring Ben Alexander. It is 
“A Self-Made Failure.’”’ But no mat- 
ter what he called it, the letters would 
spell Entertainment. Young Ben Alex- 
ander you remember 
from ‘‘ Penrod and Sam” 
and “‘ Boy of Mine.”’ Im- 
agine with him the in- 
imitable Lloyd Hamilton 
as a happy-go-lucky 
knight-of-the-road; 
Mary Carr as a kissable 
old grandma; and Patsy 
Ruth Miller and Matt 
Moore as the romancing 
girl and boy. Imagine 
also a story so human 
and sincere that the 
tears follow the laugh 
and a sigh comes with a 
smile. Then you have it. 
That is McDonald’s ac- 
complishment in this 
story of smal' town 
life. 


Comedy drama, they say in the 
motion picture world, is the most 
difficult of all types of stories to 
film, but McDonald and Direc- 
tor William Beaudine have both 
masters’ degrees. 


‘For Sale’ 


His financial standing established, the suitor makes 
arrangements. Above is Claire Windsor as the 
prize offering in the matrimonial market. 


Every boy and every boy that was will find himself 
again in a “Self-Made Failure,” with Ben Alexander. 
On the left the boy star is seen with Mary Carr and 
above he interrupts the romance of Matt Moore and 


ry J. K. McDonald, producer of the picture, made 
Penrod and Sam” and “‘Boy of Mine” which you 
saw last year. What more need be said? 


The purpose of this nation- 
wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is to 


foster independent produc- 
tion, develop new talent 
and elevate the standards 
and art of the screen. 


The Flapper Starts Flapping 


HE movies have built houses and 

knocked them down again, ,but it 
remained for ‘‘The Perfect Flapper,”’ 
Colleen Moore’s new picture, to drag 
a full-sized house through the streets 
for the benefit 
of a screen 
thrill. And this 
incident gives 
rise to a diffi- 
culty—can one 
legally and con- 
stitutionally 
move one’s 
“cellar’’ when 
moving one’s 
house? 

Let the law- 
yers settle this; 
the screen crit- 
icshavealready 
decided that the 
picture—recent- 
: ly issued—is 
Colleen Moore Colleen Moore’s 
as “The Perfect Flapper” = ynost delightful 
offering and one that will supply an 

hour of sheer joy to a million fans. 


Ric cacie Bohan 


A Novel-Reading Vacation 


HOSE who think that a motion 

picture director’s vacation ‘‘be- 
tween pictures’’ is a time of easy loaf- 
ing, forget that the 
task of selecting a 
new story for screen 
adaptation is a heart- 
breaking and difficult 


one. Having com- 
pleted ‘‘The White 
Moth,’’ Maurice 


Tourneur spent the 
next few weeks in an 
orgy of novel read- 
ing. He has selected 
‘“‘Belonging,’’ a story 
by Olive Wadsley, 
which will be pre- 
sented by M. C. Le- 


vee in the near future. 


From Cutlass to 
Cutaway 


PeTON: SUES: 
doffing the pic- 
turesque pirate cos- 
tume of ‘The Sea 
Hawk,” is once more 


a debonair man-of- 
the-world. The pic- 
ture is “~Singie 


Wives,’’ a society 
drama, in which Cor- 
inne Griffith will be 
featured. Verily, a 
screen actor’s life is 
a varied one. 


Underneath the 
Veneer 


DIGNIFIED en- 

gagement notice 
in the society page. 
Receptions and lunch- 
eons and _ trousseau 
preparations. Later the bride’s picture 
and a long account of the costly wed- 
ding; the gowns; the celebrities. An- 
other wealthy wedding! How the mul- 
titude envies! 

But there’s often a different story 
underneath the veneer, if one can get 
at it. A story with a sob in it, anda 
thrill; of scheming parents and a girl 
sacrificed on the matrimonial auction 
mart. Once in a while a novel or a 
motion picture lays it bare. 

When your local theatre shows ‘For 
Sale,’ remember there's an unusual 
and gripping drama waiting to enter- 
tain you. 
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Works Well With Any Water 
The Mennen scientific staff has developed three amazing principles that will con- 
tribute to your comfort every morning of your life. All three are combined in 
Mennen Shaving Cream. One discovery makes absolute beard-softening possible. 
Another is a remarkable skin tonic. The third is chemical effect on harsh water. 

Certain ingredients in Mennen Shaving Cream begin to soften hard water the in- 
stant the water unites with the cream in the form of lather. Mennen lather also 
neutralizes the harsh, irritating salts in alkaline waters. 

Now men in every quarter of the globe, using any kind of water, can enjoy 
the full benefits of Mennen action on the beard and skin. 


Dermutation 
Mennen chemists have achieved true dermutation. That is the scientific term for 
absolute beard-softening. It is a process that makes shaving supremely fast and 
completely comfortable. 

The lather of Mennen Shaving Créam causes each stift, horny hair to become 
wholly soft and pliant. Hairs softened by the Mennen dermutation process offer 
no resistance and, instead of turning back the cutting edge of the razor, allow the 
blade to cut right through. This lack of resistance increases the life of the blade 
and prevents pulling at the sensitive facial nerves. That is why a Mennen shave 
is so completely effortless—so utterly comfortable. Dermutation does not require 
heat or pressure—so hot towels and finger-rubbing are unnecessary. 


Tonic effects 
Mennen skin-specialists created a marvelous emollient called Boro-glycerine. This 
ingredient, contained in Mennen Shaving Cream, feeds and stimulates the facial 
tissues. By relaxing the pores, the skin is enabled to throw off the hidden oily 
deposits that cause blackheads. This gentle action improves the skin and circulation. 


Positive proof 
Try these unusual effects at our risk. Get a handy 35c tube or extra-economical 
5oc tube at the drug store. Shave with Mennen’s seven times. If you haven’t 
saved your time, trouble and temper, send the tube to 
us, and we’ll refund its cost. If you prefer, send the 
coupon below for a free trial tube. 


ENNESN 


SHAVING CREAM 


C—O EE | Se ee eee 


in 


(Mennen Salesman) 


Jim Henry, c/o The Mennen Company, 341 Central Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
or The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 


Dear Jim: I want to try dermutation. Send a free demonstrator 
| tube. If I like it I promise to get a big one at the drug store. 


Name 


a ee ee ee es 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

There were only two things Julia Trimble 
could think of to help the situation. The 
first was by some hook or crook to disillu- 
sion Augusta.. Miss Julia was not accus- 
tomed to intrigue. Now she moved about 
with her head buzzing with dark schemes 
whose only result was a headache. She 
knew Andrey must not be made to look any 
more pitiful or helpless, or Augusta would 
marry him by force, out of sheer protective 
passion. But if only she could discover in 
him some unguessed, by Augusta, crimi- 
nality. She watched him with a grim and 
suspicious glance. Ina dark veil she walked 
by his lodging house of evenings. She in- 
vestigated Augusta’s closet, where he kept 
his coats. She was tremendously disap- 
pointed with results. He seemed to live a 
suspiciously innocuous existence. He spent 
money lavishly only on clothes and jewelry 
for himself. His habits were regular. He 
went often to the movies. He went to bed 
early. His only friend seemed to be a 
slightly taller, much more vigorous young 
man who wore constantly a bright green 
belted coat, a checked cap, and carried the 
only suspicious thing Miss Julia could note, 
a heavy black box with a handle, and occa- 
sionally a tripod. In Andrey’s closet there 


| were some jars of face cream and an eye- 


brow pencil. Miss Julia sniffed bitterly at 
discovering him apparently harmless, if 
inordinately vain. 

The other thing by which she tried to help 
business was-the patronage, for Trimble’s, 
of Marie-Elise, Duchesse d’Amboise. It 
was the first time Miss Trimble had de- 
liberately gone out to bring in a customer. 
She had been very careful about it, of 
course. She was correctly and adequately 
presented. She made her little plea like a 
gentlewoman, and she had been successful. 
For at last Marie-Elise, Duchesse d’Am- 
boise, was actually within the walls of the 
establishment Trimble, having her hair 
washed. 

It was known everywhere. Three new 
patrons had followed her. You can imagine 
the flutter within and the aristocracy of 
Andrey Gobcheck, bowing forward the dark, 
simply dressed young woman who was actu- 
ally a duchess. 

Miss Julia sat in the patio, scatteringly 
filled with rose-silk-clad figures reclining in 
the long chairs, waiting for the tea things to 
be brought in, not at all with her one-time 
glow of contentment. If the duchess would 
only come regularly. If Augusta would 
only take her properly in hand. The 
duchess’ skin was altogether too sallow, and 
her hair looked as if it were falling out badly. 
Apparently duchesses were just potential 
customers, after all. Miss Julia let her eyes 
lift contemplatively skyward. 

It was an exquisite sky, the color of warm 
larkspur blossoms, pulsating with brilliant 
white light. Nearer her the pale lavender- 
blue of the thunbergia and the green leaves 
were outlined softly against it, as they hung 
on the tiles of the roof edge. Sky and blos- 
soms were all she could see that way, except 
a glimpse of a higher neighboring roof which 
overlooked her patio. Afternoon wind from 
the sea and the distant fragrance of jessa- 
mine were all that she could smell. Yet 
suddenly something else twitched at her 
nostrils. 
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Mercy, someone must be urn 
tomer’s head clean off! She hope 
the duchess’. 


It was difficult for her to thread her ;, 
among the long chairs with any sori, 
swiftness, without alarming the wor} 
drowsing in them. Yet the sm 
growing in terrifying volume. T 
a number of doors and windows, 
booths and offices, opening on_ 
patio. The smoke was coming fro 
windows of the door nearest 
office. The place—why, the 
must have burst into flame. By 
tic fear tore at her, she had a qu 
that any building of hers could ¢ 
rich and black a conflagration. 

Then a woman behind h 
There were screams within. 
windows peering out at the g 
pouring in aslow, majestic col 
Miss Julia turned back to quie 
ing half-clad women in the p 
them-to drag the inflammable w 
to the farther corner. From 
icky manicure girl slashed a 
and climbed out to the pavement, 
a choked, faint voice, ‘Fire! 
lice! Fire!”’ Two customers 
dressing cloths, their hair a f 
soapsuds, scrambled after he 
other door came a stream 
patrons, some masked with col 
face packs and crying, some wit 
in half finished waves, breathin 
silent. The hubbub of running 
lifted voices continued within, 
Julia was crowded back in the corn 
press of queerly arrayed, unfinish 
She tried frantically to pass throv 
while knowing relief that few of 
trained girls had joined the panic. 

““Where’s the fire? Where’s 

“The front office is a mass of fla 

“No, it’s in the permanent bo 

“Tt’s the gymnasium.” | 

“Why don’t they send for the depar 
ment?” = 

“Oh, I’m going to faint.” a | 

“Help! Fire! Fire!” _ 

“Will you keep quiet!”” Miss Julia hea 
herself panting, as she edged her we 
forward. 4 

And then she stopped, and eversbod 
shrieked and stared. For in the end doo 
way, where the smoke clouds were billowir 
the thickest, appeared a heart-lifting an 
heroic spectacle. Andrey Gobchek, coa 
less, in gleaming white against that darl 
his immaculate shirt open at the rounde 
throat, his dark hair picturesquely disai 
ranged, staggered into the open air, bearin 
across one shoulder the unmistakable figur 
of Marie-Elise, Duchesse d’Amboise. Sh 
was swathed in a dressing cloth, her hai 
was dripping inelegantly down her own an 
Andrey’s neck, and it must be admitted tha 
she was kicking and protesting most em 
phatically. But he strode with her full int 
the sunlight and continued to hold her, th 
black smoke curling behind his brillian 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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)  @W Sturdy Silk Socks 
—at a Real Saving 


Mitrions upon millions of pairs of Real Silk 
Super-Service Socks are bought each year 


Fine Silk Hosiery 
—at Far Less Cost 


Tue joy of wearing Real Silk Hosiery and 
the convenience and economy of buying it are 
now known to millions of American women. 


—in homes, by women who want them 
for their husbands, or brothers or sons; in 
offices, by hard-to-please men who recognize 
their value and want them for themselves. 


These women buy Real Silk regularly from 
the Real Silk Service Representative who 
calls at their homes. 


He offers you the choice of forty of the 


season’s most advanced hosiery shades. 


It is a new money-saving way of buying 
fine silk socks—and a great convenience, too. 


Every Pair Guaranteed Every Pair Guaranteed 


Super-Service toe, heel and top made of special pro- 
cessed lisle; silk sole reinforced with mercerized yarn 


Rey MET 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Super-Service toe, heel and top made of spectal pro- 
cessed lisle; silk sole reinforced with mercerized yarn 


[EV 


HOSIERY MILL 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


This gold button identifies 

the authorixed Real Silk 

Representative when he 
calls at your home, 
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H2=5 a BETTER plug —a strong, absolutely gas- 
tight, long wearing plug that fires 2// the fuel all 
the time. The insulator is not porcelain but ‘‘Ambo- 
site’, which is practically unbreakable. The nickel 
steel electrodes outwear those of three ordinary plugs. 
Bosch Plugs are RED, carry the Bosch Trade Mark, 
and are built by the makers of the Bosch Magneto. 
Insist on the genuine. Sent C. O. D. if your dealer 
can’t supply you. Give name and year of car. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP. 
Main Office and Works: SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Deacers: Certain territories present unusual opportunities for those who can qualify as Official 
Bosch Dealers. Write or wire. 


Regular sizes $1.00 Ford Size 


In Canada $1.25 In Canada $1.00 


Branches: 
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figure, his inflated chest, his noble, his he- 
roically pallid countenance. It was a per- 
fect picture, as the patrons around Miss 
Julia evidently felt, for three began sobbing 
wildly and rushed to embrace him. The 
duchess finally struggled from his arms and 
pushed free, in a very bad temper. More 
women scrambled through windows. More 
women ran to Andrey. It was a confusion 
which he mightily dominated, having dis- 
carded all fragility. He lifted his arms in a 
noble gesture. 

“Ladies, ladies!’’ he cried. ‘Be calm, 
I beg you. It is nothing. I will save you. 
I will save every one of you personally.” 

And while they gasped in awe and several 
protested with screams, he turned to dash 
back through the very door by which the 
smoke was rolling. But he made only three 
steps toward it. 

The reason why he did not go any farther 
was that the smoke seemed to be getting 
very much thicker. And the reason why it 
was getting thicker was that Augusta was 
stalking through the doorway, carrying in 
each hand a galvanized iron pail, from 
which the smoke issued, oily and black and 
sluggish. It was not half so picturesque an 
entrance as Andrey’s had been. There was 
a smudge on her nose, her cap was awry, 
and her nose was twisted in disgust as far 
away from the enveloping smoke wreaths 
as possible. Yet out of the smoke she 
loomed, as he could not, portentous, calm, 
vibrant with authority. Her very cap, one- 
sided as it was, fairly crackled with domi- 
nation. In a silence broken only by the 
deep relaxing breaths of the customers, she 
moved to the middle of the tiles and 
dumped out the smoldering contents of the 
smudge pails. From within the building no 
more smoke came. Behind her a tall calm 
girl, in the immaculate uniform of Miss 
Trimble’s, inverted a patent fire extinguisher 
hissingly on the smolder. The charred rags 
were scattered. The fire was out. 

Not until then did Augusta straighten 
herself slowly upward, a towering figure 
with the head of a stern peasant goddess. 

“Show me,” she said, in her quarter-deck 


’ voice that might have boomed across thun- 


dering seas or stopped a riot at the 
lifeboats—“show me the double-dyed, 
crazy-brained, cockeyed descendant of 
four million prize idiots who put those 
smudge buckets in my closet.” 

No one spoke. There was only the deep 
breathing of half-clad patrons regaining 
their lost aplomb. Several, with hair scat- 
tering blobs of soapsuds, slipped through 
the open doorways to the soothing hands of 
operators. Miss Julia, with an exultant 
leap of her heart at Augusta’s beloved old 
fighting voice, moved over to the duchess, 
who was sitting bolt upright on a chair 
edge, her dressing cloth tight about her un- 
der her folded arms, eying Augusta, the 
crowd and the empty iron pails with an 
enigmatic expression. Only Andrey Gob- 
chek held his pose of heroism, his chest 
arched, his noble head high. There was 
certainly nothing of dependence about him 
now. 

Something in Augusta’s glance as her eyes 
fell on him altered for a moment. For a 
moment it seemed to the agonized Miss 
Julia that her gaze was going to soften. But 
it did not soften. It grew hard, grew chilly, 
grew icy, pierced like gimlets. Her hands 
went to her hips, her chin lowered, her eyes 
narrowed. 

“So we have with us the boy hero, have 
we?” she remarked, and beneath the drag- 
ging calm of her tone there was the savage 
edge of the woman who learns that she has 
been duped. ‘“‘All fixed up to save the 
lovely ladies from the hellish holocaust, 
hey? Yay-ah, you got over bein’ helpless 
in a hurry when there was a way of being a 
hero, didn’t you? Gaw, how I hate a hero! 
C’mere,”’ she said, and shot out a long arm. 
Her hand closed on the shoulders of Andrey 
Gobchek, who made the mistake of defying 
her with a fiery glance. She shook him as 
one would shake an exasperating urchin. 
“Now you get down and clean up that mess 
on our good tiles. I guess I know all about 
those smudge pails. You been using that 
closet a lot lately, haven’t you? Now get 
busy. Ladies, you can all go back, and the 
girls will finish you up. There isn’t any 
fire, there won’t be any fire, there never was 
any fire. Everything you’re having now is 
on the house, on account of us letting you 
get scared this way. But everybody that is 
on schedule tomorrow better not forget it, 
because I’m going to give everybody a 
thorough inspection. People have been 
getting so absolutely cockeyed careless 
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around here. And the next time any | 
ploye of this place even thinks fire, by 
living Lord Harry, I’1l1 ——” 7 

Augusta stopped. She had lifted her. 
to heaven to improve her vehemence, 7 
now her glance rested upward, fixed 4 


All but Andrey, who now resumed his ge |e 
fragility and edged hurriedly toward \¢ 
door. 
But Augusta reached a long arm | 
caught him, dragging him back while 
stared. “‘You, up there on the roof,” 
called suddenly, “you slide down here, 4 
bring that camera, you hear me?” i 

Subdued shrieks came from the legs (4 
customers. For high on the overhan; 
roof, partially screened by tree brane i, 
and now struggling frantically wit} 
jammed tripod, was a young man ina bri 
green belted suit and a checked cap 
versed upon his heated brow. As Augus 
regal tones carried up to him he had | 
unscrewed his camera. He looked di! 
with a bland and surprised counte 

“Ma’m?” he inquired os 
“Speakin’ to me?” ai 

Augusta’s grip tightened on the squil. 
ing Andrey. She crooked his arm beh 
him, held him and it with competent mus| 
lar hands. a 

“You come down here with that cam 
or I’ll break your friend’s arm he 
needn’t be afraid I won’t, either. i 

Andrey yelped as she tightened a litt 
the hammer lock. His friend in t] 
suit looked uncertain. But Augt 
pression was not one to be doubted 
ing his tripod jammed like an 
spider in the roof gutter, he sera 
slid to the patio roof, swung and landed 
the tiling, his heavy moving-picture cam 
under one arm. 

“‘Bring it here,” Augusta ordered. 

She released Andrey to seize it. A| 
then with competent fingers she opened , 
tore out the drum of narrow film a| 
dropped the camera, which the young m| 
seized. She held out the roll of film to 1: 
duchess. 

“Here you are, duchess,” she said, a! 
good humor was victorious in her voi! 
““T bet you never had a picture of yours| 
like that before. Guess maybe they thoug 
they’d put something over on you and | 
the crazy pink-eyed idiots. That pict 
would go big, wouldn’t it? You better ke) 
it hid, with Miss Trimble’s complimen | 
It isn’t the kind of publicity she wants.’ | 

Behind her the two men slipped unc’ 
trusively to the door and were allowed — 
go. The sounds of the usual peaceful Hl 
tivity of Miss Trimble’s were comi| 
through the doorway. Thesilk-clad patro 
in the patio were either going in to dress 
remaining to shape their conduct on t| 
attitude of the duchess. Julia Trimb 
looking on, felt the whole of their futu 
depend upon the facial expression of th«| 
distinguished guest. 

She looked up into Augusta’s calm bl | 
gaze. Suddenly a little gasp of mirth can 
from her lips, her eyes crinkled with d| 
light. She put out one hand for the fil’ 
drum and rocked herself with an unco 
trolled crow of laughter. ; 

“Oh, you funny Americans!” she crie| 
wiping her eyes. “I never acted in am 
thing so droll in my life. I shall show tl 
picture to all of my friends, all. But yo 
my dear woman, you were superb, you wel 
magnificent. I only hope he got you 
picture too.” 

Everybody burst into delighted laught« 
with the duchess. Julia Trimble sighe 
happily, a long, long sigh of relief. No 
they would all take it as the finest jok 
in the world. How amazingly lucky! 

But Augusta, standing before the shakin 
duchess, had already snapped back, as ifn 
mere male had ever been, into the seriou 
business of life. " | 

“Looka here, duchess,’ she said ab 
ruptly, “it isn’t only a shampoo you neec 
Your skin is altogether too sallow. I be 
you’ve been real careless with your diet. 
don’t think you hold your shoulders righ 
either. You better just come in here witl 
me and I’ll give you a thorough going ove 
and see what you need. Hurry up, it’: 
getting late.” ; 

And the still mirthful duchess, clutching 
her roll of film and her dressing cloth tox 
shaking bosom, obediently moved behin¢ 
Augusta’s invincible back. Miss Julie 
smiled pleasantly at her remaining patrons 
ordered tea. All was well with her once 
more in a rapidly improving world. - 
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NAS 


31275 ff 


F. O. B. Factory 


Five Disc Wheels and 
Nash Self-Mounting 
Carrier, $25 additional 


An Overflowing Measure of Value 


A close inspection of this Six touring leaves one conclu- 
sion unavoidable. 


That is that Nash does offer considerably more in the way 
of sound and substantial motor car value. 


One reason for this is that Nash builds practically all of 
each car—a greater percentage, we believe, than is true of 
any other manufacturer. 


This has an obvious advantage, aside from economy, since 
it enables rigid control of quality and inflexible applica- 
tion of precision production to each process. 


Another reason is that no company in the moderate price 
field has gone farther than Nash in the refinement of 
design, construction, and performance. 


To sum it up—there is more put in the car and you get 
more out of it, in dependability, in satisfaction, in long life, 
and, finally, when you come to dispose of it. 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis. ys. 
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AUTHORIZED SALES AGENCY 


FEDERAL 


dvi TIRES 


Tes sign indicates a high grade 
place conducted by an experi- 
enced tire merchant who is selling 
extra service tires. 


This is a combination to inspire 
confidence—well placed—in every 
one who appreciates reliability in 


a business transaction. 


For Passenger Cars, Commercial Cars and Trucks 
Federal Blue Pennant Cords 


Federal Blue Pennant Truck Cords 


Federal Defender Cords 
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DEEP-SEA TREASURE HUNTIN. 


(Continued from Page 17) } 


Inventors have for long been concerned 
with the problem of a diving dress that will 
allow a diver to go to any depth without 
danger. The greatest danger, of course, is 
that he will be crushed to death by the 
pressure of the water, and to overcome this 
danger more than one man has invented an 
all-metal diving dress with flexible joints. 
In appearance these diving dresses seem 
cumbersome, and the diver looks more than 
ever like a knight in armor. 

Another form of dress largely in use en- 
ables the diver to descend in shallow water 
without relying on the usual air pipe and 
pump. In such dresses, the diver carries 
certain chemicals which not only purify the 
air he is breathing but also furnish him with 
fresh oxygen. One chemical absorbs the 
poisonous carbonic-acid gas given off by 
the breath, and the other chemical gives 
off fresh oxygen as the moisture of the 
breath touches it. The smoke helmets 
which enable men to enter a mine after a 
disaster, or a building full of foul fumes, are 
equipped with the same chemicals and 
made on the same principle as the diving 
dress. Instead of completely covering the 
man, however, this dress is made like a 
jacket reaching to the waist, where it is 
securely buckled. 

So commonplace is the diving dress that 
it no longer excites curiosity. Yet it re- 
mains one of the wonders of modern civi- 
lization. Merely by utilizing the sap of a 
tree, which we know as rubber, and fresh 
air, men are now able to work and live at 
the bottom of the sea. 

The story is told of a certain diver who 
was sent to the coast of Galway, in Ireland, 
on a piece of salvage work that was to last 
some little time. He was a companionable 
sort of man, and after finishing his spells of 
work would adjourn to the taproom of the 
village inn to spend his evenings in yarning 
with the fisher folk. 

For years a story had been current in the 
neighborhood that a Spanish galleon, one 
of the ships of the Armada, had gone down 
in the vicinity. Those who heard the yarn 
smiled. 

“It’s just a rumor,” they remarked. 

Whether it was merely a rumor or some- 
thing more, the story had been told from 
father to son for generations. So persistent 
a rumor was it that it survived century 
after. century, living in the traditions of 
these simple Irish fisher folk, passed on by 
word of mouth in the little community, 
until it survived to our own times. Most of 
the fishermen knew the yarn of the sunken 
Spanish galleon, but perhaps the passage of 
time had made many of them rather 
skeptical. 


A Galway Rumor 


Anyway, one evening the diver was en- 
joying his pipe and his beer and talking 
about his work, when an old fisherman said 
to him, “Why don’t ye thry for the 
galleon?” 

“What galleon?” the diver inquired. 

“Why, yon one wrecked just outside the 
bar,” the fisherman answered. “Ye can 


walk about the sea bed in that suit of 
yours?” 

“I do it every day,” the diver replied. 

“Well, why don’t ye walk out and get 
the treasure?” 

The diver smiled. 

“Show me the treasure and I’ll soon get 
it,’ he said. “Where is it?” 

Solemnly the fisherman looked at the 
diver. 

“My father, he told me; and his grand- 
father, he told him. A mighty ship from 
Spain it was, full of treasure, that went 
down in a storm. They saw it from the 
shore here.” 

Puffing away at his pipe, the diver con- 
sidered the matter. The story in his judg- 
ment might easily be true. 

“Show me the spot and we’ll share the 
treasure, if there is any,” he said. 

“All right,” the old fisherman agreed. 
She’s there all right. Sometimes we catch 
our gear in her.” 

Completing the task on which he was 
engaged, the diver began his search for the 
sunken treasure. Day after day he and the 
old fisherman went out in a rowboat, threw 
a grapnel over the stern and dragged it 
about the sea bed in the hope of lighting on 
the wreck. Many of the villagers laughed 
at them and thought them crazy, but the 
two treasure hunters paid no heed. They 


“ce 


—_—— 


just went ahead with their monotc 
task, buoyed up with the hope of the t, 
ure to come. [ 


first day. They dragged on throug ri 
other week with a like result. A mt, 


of the wreck. Week after week they sear . 
the area in which the wreck was su itn 
lie, tugging placidly at the oars, dray'g 
the grapnel along the bottom, 
One day the fisherman was rowing sl | 
along when the diver felt his grapnel cs} 
in something. He gave the rope a sik 
tug, then another, but the grapnel jg 
firmly. 
“We've got her,” he said. | 
Marking the spot with a buoy, ‘wv 
rowed ashore for the diving s n 
pump; then they went back to 
buoy floated on the surface, 
donned his suit, the fisherman s 
helmet securely into place, started to 
the handle of the air pump as the 
went over the side and slid down 
rope to the bottom. The ghost ¢ 
leon greeted his eyes, the skel. 
ship of long ago. For three centuries ¢ 
had lain undisturbed in her watery gr» 
slowly rotting away until she Bae t 
vanished. The diver climbed oye) 
rotten remnants of the hulk into y 
once been the hold of the ship. 7 
was full of weed; fish fled at the 
of the strange monster that w: 
their domain; barnacles and sea gro 
flourished on the decaying timbers, _| 


T 


Wealth of the Spanish Armad| 


With the same patience that had enak 
him to locate the wreck, the diver seare } 
the sea bed until at last he came on w | 
appeared to be several small barrels, » 
went up to them, tapped them. The m : 
talked of treasure was his at last. Bene) 
his fingers were solid stacks of Spani 
doubloons, from which the wood had iF 
since perished, leaving the coins still shay | 
like the barrels into which the Spania 
had packed them when they set out on t]; 
ill-fated expedition of theirs to conq: 
England. . 

These two men, with a diving suit a 
rowboat, found a greater treasure than I! 
fallen to many a powerfully equipped ex), 
dition; and it is strange to think that {) 
fisherman who hauled the doubloons | 
from the bottom was probably a direct « 
scendant of one of the Irish peasants w_ 
stood on the shore on that wild Arma 
night in 1588 and watched the migh| 
Spanish ship founder. The diver a t| 
good sense to realize that there might © 
something in the old story; he spent wee| 
investigating it; and he reaped a sn| 
little fortune as his reward. Nor did | 
squander the treasure that fate flung 1} 
way. The same good sense which enabli| 
him to find it also enabled him to keep 
for he turned his Spanish doubloons into 
row of houses which he called Dollar Re 
in order to perpetuate his good luck. 

It is another tale of the Spanish Armad| 
a tale which up to the present has n| 
ended quite so happily, that lures men ‘| 
try their luck in the Bay of Tobermory 
the Isle of Mull, just off the east coast | 
Scotland. Somewhere beneath the wate. 
of this pleasant bay is averred to lie a trea 
ure so prodigious that it would make its di 
coverer a millionaire twice over. Here, | 
tradition speak truly, a man has the chan¢ 
of dragging from the sea bed beautift 
jewels and wonderful golden cups, wit 
Spanish doubloons worth at least $10,000. 
000 which went down with the Florenci 

Many who have studied the questio 
believe that the Florencia undoubtedl, 
sank here, but an element of doubt ereep) 
in when it is known that the Spaniard 
themselves swore that the Florencia re, 
turned after the disastrous expedition 
During the Great War the British Govern 
ment did its best to conceal the loss 0 
H. M.S. Audacious in order to deceive th¢ 
Germans as to the strength of the Britisl 

Navy, and it may have been the Spaniards. 
three centuries ago, who introduced thi: 
practice. About this nothing is known witl 
certainty. It all happened a long time ago’ 
and the years have tended to obscure t 
facts. Whether the statement that the) 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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A light, 
strons hose 


for ladies’ use 


While ELECTRIC Hose is 
made for durability first, our 
process makes a hose that is 
lighter, as well as stronger. La- 
dies can easily handle a length of 
5¢-inch diameter ELECTRIC 
Garden Hose. 


The pure new rubber used in 
ELECTRIC weighs less and 
wears twice as long as the adul- 
terated rubber often used to 
cheapen hose. Common hose is 
made with strips of cotton duck, 
where ELECTRIC Hose has a 
double jacket of stout cords 
moulded into the rubber —much 
lighter, and many times stronger. 


ELECTRIC 
GARDEN HOSE 


It cannot kink 
ELECTRIC Hose will not 


kink. Kinking ruins garden hose 
quicker than any other cause. 
ELECTRIC is flexible and re- 
silient—bend, twist, or tie it in 
knots, and it springs right back 
to shape. Live, lasting rubber 
and tubular construction make 
ELECTRIC the most durable 


hose you-ean buy. 


Ask your dealer for genuine 
ELECTRIC. He has it or knows 
where to procure it quickly. 


.. ELECTRIC HOSE & RUBBER CO. 


=... 


== | the Dutch coast 
| were waiting anx- 


As large a stream of 
water is delivered from 
the nozzle of %"’ hose as 
4” hose. It throws the 
stream farther! This 5%” 
size is lighter as well as 
cheaper, and being lighter 
it does not wear out so 
quickly when dragged over 


| 
| 


catastrophe. 


rough cement and cinders. 


| parting for the 
| Continent, 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
Florencia returned was true, or whether it 
was a deliberate falsehood spread forth to 
give her enemies the impression that Spain 
was still strong in ships of the line, is an 
open question. 

Whatever be the name of the vessel, the 
evidence that a Spanish galleon actually 
did founder in Tobermory Bay in 1588 
seems fairly strong. Moreover, it is backed 
up by material facts in the shape of a can- 
non, some cannon balls, a weapon or two 
and a doubloon that have been brought up 
from the bottom of the bay by different 


| treasure hunters. 


From what we can gather of that distant 
happening, it appears that the Spaniards, 
sailmg down the Scottish coast in their 
galleon, and seeking perhaps to replenish 
their water casks, must have made a foray 
or two ashore. During one of these they 
captured a Highland chief, one Donald 
Glas McLean, whom they held prisoner 
aboard their ship. So bitter a blow was it to 
the Scottish chieftain that, reckless of his 
own life, he sought a terrible revenge. 
Waiting his opportunity while the ship was 
anchored in Tobermory Bay, he managed 
to enter the powder magazine. In a mo- 
ment or two his revenge was complete. The 
mighty galleon blew up and the proud chief 
accompanied her crew of nearly 500 Span- 
iards to their doom. 

Many a tide has ebbed and flowed, many 
a storm arisen and subsided since that 
Timbers have decayed and 
mud and sand have gradually covered up 
the remains. The treasure by now may be 
buried twenty or thirty feet at the bottom 
of the bay and, unless some lucky chance 
leads an expedition to hit on the exact spot, 
may remain buried there forever. Divers 
may have walked over the treasure dozens 
of times without knowing that the gold and 
silver they were seeking lay actually under 
their feet. 


Millions in the North Sea 


The Duke of Argyll, who possesses the 
right to salve the treasure, has proved his 
belief in its existence by spending consider- 
able sums in hunting for it. In addition he 
has given permission for several expeditions 
to prosecute the search, and these expedi- 
tions, in the aggregate, must have expended 
a deal of money. The lack of success on the 
part of the previous expeditions seems in no 
wise to deter others from following in their 
steps, and the last expedition to work in 
Tobermory Bay reflected the great changes 
of modern life by including a lady diver 
among its members. 

Meanwhile the treasure of Tobermory 
Bay, which has excited the minds of treas- 
ure hunters for many a generation, still 
awaits discovery. 

Whatever doubts there are about the 
treasure of Tobermory, there can be none 
about the treasure of the Lutine, for official 
records prove that when she came to grief 
she must have carried bullion worth more 
than $5,000,000. 

H. M.S. Lutine was a frigate of thirty- 
two guns, one of those wooden walls of old 
England of which the poet sings. Not al- 
ways had she sailed under the British flag. 
Time was when the tricolor of France broke 
at her masthead and French sailors crowded 


| her decks; but Admiral Duncan captured 


her and brought her home as a prize, and 
thereafter it was 
the white ensign of 
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merchants sought permission to ship gold 
and silver by her for the relief of the 
merchants of Hamburg, who were finan- 
cially embarrassed by the wars and the en- 
suing depression of the money market. The 
permission was readily granted, and 1000 
bars of gold and 500 bars of silver were 
taken to Yarmouth and safely shipped 
aboard. In the ordinary course of business, 
the owners of the bullion went to Lloyds 
and effected an insurance for the sum of 
$4,500,000. 

In October of the year stated the Lutine 
weighed anchor and sailed out of Yarmouth 
Roads on her voyage to Hamburg. As she 
bowled across the North Sea, the wind 
freshened and culminated that night in a 
terrific gale which the Lutine, gallant ship 
though she was, could not weather. The 
treacherous shoals off the Dutch coast 
reached out for her, and the mighty seas 
battered the life out of her and engulfed her. 
Of all aboard, but one human soul sur- 
vived to tell of the wreck before he, too, 
succumbed from exhaustion. 


Fishing in the Lutine 


The loss of the Lutine was a tremendous 
blow to Lloyds. It meant that the under- 
writers had to find the sum of $4,500,000 
with which to meet the claims of the in- 
surers. Somehow they found the money 
and met all claims, thus adding fresh luster 
to the name of Lloyds and helping to raise 
it to the position it occupies today. In re- 
turn for their $4,500,000 the underwriters 
became possessed of the treasure—or rather 
of the right to recover it. At that time, im- 
mediately after the calamity, when salvage 
operations naturally stood the best chance 
of success, the underwriters were prevented 
from doing anything at all owing to the 
war with Holland; and later on the Dutch 
Government made its position clear about 
the matter by claiming the wreck and all 
that was in it. 

As the vessel lay, it was just possible to 
get to her when the sea was calm and the 
tides were at their lowest. It can be 
imagined that the Dutch fishermen made 
the most of their opportunities. Their goy- 
ernment encouraged them by offering them 
one-third of everything they recovered, so 
the fishermen found it profitable to leave 
their nets and spend their time fishing in 
the Lutine. Although the bulk of the 
treasure was beyond their reach, they man- 
aged during the next couple of years to lay 
their hands on a good deal of it. The Dutch 
Government received from the wreck treas- 
ure to the value of $280,000, and of this 
over $90,000 was paid to the salvors, while 
the rest was minted into Dutch money. 

The amount of treasure which passed 
into the hands of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment during this period was not necessarily 
all the treasure that was taken out of the 
Lutine. It is possible, and indeed probable, 
that much of the treasure recovered was 
concealed by the fishermen salvors and 
used secretly to swell their own private 
hoards; but even assuming that twice as 
much treasure was salved as was actually 
declared, there would still be a vast treas- 
ure worth nearly $5,000,000 remaining in 
the wreck. 

A series of fierce storms wrought havoc 
with the wreck and placed her quite beyond 
the reach of the fishermen, who were at 
last forced to abandon their profitable 


quest. For years the wreck was the 
thing of the storms, and not until Nap 
was safely imprisoned on St. Helen: 
anyone give a thought to the treasure. 
lay amid the shifting sand banks of 
island of Vlieland. Then a Dutch. 
going to his government, obtained a 
cession to salve the bullion on ; 
that half of what he recovered y 
government. For two or three 
fought the sea and sand to get at th 
ure. No sight of gold or silver ¢ 
his eyes. Season after season, 
years in all, he did his utmost to re 
fortune from the grasp of the sea, 
out success. i 

The underwriters at Lloyds 
were not content to see the t 
had cost them such a huge 
pass into the hands of a foreign 
at their request the British 
began to treat with that of Hi 
duce them to relinquish their ti 
wreck. Many years elapsed befor 
ment was arrived at and the D 
their claims and allowed the | 
the treasure to pass to Lloyds, i 
owners. 4 

For well over half a centur 
bore the brunt of the gales w 
Dutch coast, spending their s 
belt of islands and the shifting 
at the entrance to the Zuyder 
was utterly lost amid the 
came a terrific gale that blew f 
the heaving waters washed th 
from the wreck and made it po 
at the treasure. For a period o 
from 1857 to 1861, salvage 
away, and the results of their w 
recovery of bullion to the val 
more than $200,000. 
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Lutine clear of the sea. It w 
to London and hung in the n 
Lloyds in the Royal Exchange. V 
there is any important anno 
make to the underwriters about a 
wrecked or an overdue boat reac 
the bell of the Lutine is sounded 1 
attention of all concerned. Anc 
the salvors managed to bring u 
of the Lutine, and this was n 
chair and placed in the wardroom: 
For another quarter of a 
sand and sea were left in undi 
session of the wreck; then a new 
set out to wrest the treasure fro: 
compassing sands. Right 
salvors fought for that fortun 
was against them. Now and 
managed to bring up some of the | 
were lost in the Lutine, but the 
treasure they recovered totaled 
ably less than $5000 in all. So th 
tinued further attempts and re 
England. 
Since then more than one exp 
gone out to try to win the rema’ 
ure from the wreck of the Lutine 
year 1908 the natives of Brig 
England, were astonished by the 
weird object that was anchore 
mouth of the River Colne. So 
thing they had never seen before, 
puzzled their brains for an expla 
it. The strange object which cat 
much amazement was a wonderful 
for recovering t 
treasure of t! 


England that flew 
at her peak and a 
captain of the Brit- 
ish Navy who com- 
manded her. 

In the early days 
of October, 1799, 
at which time the 
British were war- 
ring with Holland, 
H. M. S. Lutine 
was lying at Yar- 
mouth, while the 
British troops gar- 
risoned on the 
island of Texel off 


iously for their 
pay. The Lutine 
was commissioned 
to carry the $700,- 
000 due to the 
troops, and hearing 
that she was de- 
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many 


The Timbo, a Hundred Feet Above High:Water Mark, 
During a Terrific Gale. 


Where She Was Cast Ashore 
Salvors are Propping Up Her Bilges to Prevent Her From 
Falling Over Before They Start Their Repair Work 


Lutine. It was 
great steel tu 
with a little ir 
ladder runnir 
down the inside © 
it. At one en 
were gigantichoo), 
for hooking it» 
the side of a sa 
vage vessel, and: 
the other end wi 
a steel chambé 
with water-tigl 
compartments an 
air locks. 
This marvelot 
contrivance, whic 
took years to cor 
struct, was dé 
signed to be sun. 
in an upright p 
sition right dow 
to the wreck © 
the Lutine. Itwa 
equipped wit 
(Continued on — 
Page 64) 
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No. 2674 


Long-range 
focusing spot- 
light. 300-foot 
beam bores 
through black- 
est night. Can 
be diffused to 
wide spread. 
Nickel or rib- 
bon-fibre case. 


No. 263] 


Tubular type 
of Bveready 
gives a bril- 
liant flood of 
diffused light. 
Popular in and 
ground home. 
in nickel or 
tibbon-fibre 
case. Octag- 
onal, non-roll- 
ing lens ring. 
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m tine 
af 

WENTY-TWo fine flashlights in the four gen- 
ral types illustrated above. New designs. 
Jew features. New reasons for owning and 
njoying the perfect portable light for every 
urpose and purse. There’s the new safety- 
ocking switch that cannot be turned on by acc1- 
lent. Then, there’s the octagonal lens ring— 
ton-rolling, better-looking. Cases are more 
tandsome than ever. The new ribbon-pattern 
libre case is practica! as well as good-looking. 
Nater-proof, warp-resisting. Some of these 


Very practical. 


No. 2692 


Aluminum 
pocket Ever- 
eady. 
Handy, 

come 

pact. 

Two 

sizes. 

65 and 
75 cents, 

com- 

plete 

with 
battery. 


-they last longer 
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No. 2633 


This type of 
Eveready 
Flashlight 
giv es big, 
broad beam of 
bright, white 
light. Popular 
utility type for 
all purposes. 
In nickel or 
ribbon-fibre 
case. 


Eveready Unit Cells 
fit and improve all 
makes of flashlights. 
Eveready Unit Cells 
mean brighter light 
and longer battery life. 


flashlights —wew features 


flashlights have beveled lenses; others have 
moulded bull’s-eyes. Standard Eveready fea- 
tures are retained, of course. No change in 
prices—65c to $4.50, complete with bat- 
tery—anywhere in the U. s. A. Buy the im- 
proved Eveready Flashlights from electrical, 
hardware and marine supply dealers, drug, 
sporting goods and general stores, garages and 
auto accessory shops. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
Nationat Carson Company, Inc., New York—San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Put an Eveready in the grip for that vacation trip 
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Marvelous 
Discovery! 


Delicious Iced Tea— 


Without Boiling Water 


Made possible by the + ae 


1s 
ye eee 


use of Tao Tea Balls ~y-~< Teel 


5 el 
DropaTaoTeaBallinto “=2< 
a teapot of cold water 
(not ice- 
\ water) after breakfast, 
./- and for luncheon you 
oe 

~— have the most fragrant 


to serve 


1G) 


a 
= and delicately flavored 
“=~ tea _you ever tasted. 
Fill teapot with (Use one ball 
cold water (not 
ice-water). to four cups.) 5 
Add achip ofice to frost = = 


it, adash of lemon, and __| om 
serve. Sweeten with th. 
Add a dash of 
lemon, powdered 


sugar, and a chip 
of ice to frost it— 


powdered sugar. 


2 “y oy Only Tao 
me YC Tea will make 


fea a iced tea this way. 
o =¢ & Blended from tiny bud 
leaves from the tips of 
the plants of the finest 
gardens ang, 

Ceylon, India and Java. Oa 


Drop in one ball 
for each four cups 
of water. 


vee |' /) 
Tea experts callit Flow- ~ THF li 
ery Orange Pekoe. a UL SUE 
es =e 

in handy Andyouwillhave 


the most delicious 
gauze balls. iced tea you ever 


Packed 


aa a No heating tasted. 
= - . 
7 ~25)) water. No waste of ice. 
—=22=> No waste of tea. No 
Put on lid and let messy tea-leaves to clean 
teapot stand (not 3 
up. So convenient, so 
economical—so good. 


3 SIZES 


20- 
Ball 


10-Ball 


S0-Ball Cady 
Ask Your Dealer 


tA0 TEA 


BALLS 


Flowery ORANGE PEKOE Blend 


Free Trial 


TAO TEA CO., Inc. 
103 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


6-71 Offer ! 


Name ese wee ee 


Address — 38 


PLEASE PRINT YOUR NAME PLAINLY. 


Here’s a 2-cent stamp to cover mailing. Send 
me two Tao Tea Balls—delicious Flowery 
Orange Pekoe blend—in the modern, econom- 
ical Tao Tea Ball packing. My grocer is 


Name ae <i 


Address 


anette NaN ENN RENE ATT ULE PETS LM iM TI 


In 3 to 4hours the 
tea will be ready 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
water-ballast tanks to sink it into place, 
and the steel chamber was furnished with 
cutting edges so that the weight would 
gradually enable it to cut down right 
through the sand until it reached the wreck. 

Divers were to descend the iron ladder in 
the inside of the tube until they reached the 
submerged steel chamber. Then they were 
to enter the air locks, where the water was 
kept back by compressed air, and walk out 
into the wreck. The divers would then 
communicate by telephone with the en- 
gineers in the steel chamber and direct the 
powerful pumps that were to suck away 
the sand until the treasure was reached. 
Once the treasure was found, the divers were 
merely to remove it to the steel chamber 
whence it could be transferred to the sal- 
vage steamer above at their leisure. Ex- 
cellent as the invention seemed, it did not 
recover the treasure of the Lutine. 

Three years later, in 1911, another Brit- 
ish expedition more powerfully equipped 
than’ any of its predecessors resumed the 
search which had been going on for more 
than a century. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the position of the Lutine was fairly 
well known, the obliteration of a landmark 
by a violent gale made it very difficult for 
the salvage men to find the wreck. The 
divers went down and searched the sea bed 
vainly for a single sign of the old frigate. 
Not a spar was to be seen, not a rib of the 
hulk. 

Captain Gardiner, who was in charge of 
the treasure seekers, was a man of resource. 
He realized full well what had happened. 
The sand of the treacherous banks had 
completely buried the Lutine, and before 
he could make the slightest attempt to salve 
the treasure he would have to locate her 
and dig her out of her sandy grave. 


So Near and Yet So Far 


The problem of finding a wreck that lay 
buried deep in the silt would prove too 
much for any ordinary man, but Captain 
Gardiner was equal to the occasion. In 
his equipment were some of the most pow- 
erful sand pumps in existence, pumps 
capable of removing nearly 1000 tons of 
sand an hour. Dropping the end of one of 
these pumps to the sea bed, he began suck- 
ing up the sand at a prodigious rate, cut- 
ting a deep channel right across the area in 
which the wreck lay. Slowly the pumps of 
the salvage ship devoured the sand, and 
at last the salvors found the wreck buried 
thirty-six feet deep under a bank. The 
finding of the wreck was in itself a wonder- 
ful feat. 

If only the other difficulties could have 
been overcome as easily, the treasure by 
now would have been won. But all the 
time the divers had to contend with the 
most difficult set of currents in the world. 
A strong tide, always running, plays 
incredible pranks with the bottom there- 
abouts. The submerged sand banks are 
almost like cliffs some thirty feet high, and 
the tide molds them and remolds them al- 
most day by day. A vessel at dawn may 
anchor in a deep channel, and by night the 
tides in one of their playful moods have 
poured tons and tons of sand into the chan- 
nel, completely filling it and building up a 
sand bank on the very spot where the chan- 
nel existed only a few hours previously. 

It will be realized how difficult this made 
salvage operations. The strong currents 
tended to wash the sand back directly it 
was removed, and the salvors were faced 
with what seemed like an endless struggle 
with the sea. They did not shirk the strug- 
gle; they went on dredging whenever the 
weather allowed, and they fought the tides 
most brilliantly by dumping the sand in 
such a position that it deflected the current 
right across the wreck. Thus there was a 
continual flow of water over the wreck to 
prevent the sand settling and keep the site 
fairly clear. 

Meanwhile they literally sifted the bed 
of the sea for traces of the elusive treasure. 
Every ton of sand sucked up by the pumps 
was poured through a gigantic sieve erected 
upon a boom over the stern of the salvage 
steamer. The sieve was like a giant bird 
cage with a small mesh, and the men who 
watched the sand pouring through were 
more than once gladdened by the sight of 
a coin from the Lutine. 

They were weeks battling with the tides 
before the sand was cleared from inside the 
vessel and around the hull, but the day 


| came at last when the divers went down to 


investigate the interior for the long-lost 
treasure. Everyone aboard was keyed up 
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to concert pitch. It seemed certain that 
the Lutine’s treasure was to be lifted at 
last. 

But the divers found the place in a sorry 
state. Much of the wooden hull had, of 
course, been preserved by the sand; but 
the magazine, in which the treasure lay, 
had collapsed, and there was practically a 
solid mass of iron five or six feet deep lying 
on top of the bars of gold and silver. When 
the magazine collapsed hundreds of cannon 
balls had poured all over the place and 
these had been rusted together by the 
action of the water, locking up the treasure 
as securely as though it had been in a steel 
safe. 

The only hope of the salvors lay in blast- 
ing this mass of rusted cannon balls to 
pieces and removing them bit by bit. In 
no other manner could the treasure be 
reached. Accordingly they set about their 
task, and little by little blew away the first 
layer. It was slow, tedious work, and all 
the time the salvors were harassed by the 
thought that the autumn gales might spring 
up and put an end to their operations, un- 
doing in a single night work which had 
taken them months to accomplish. 

Day by day they continued steadily with 
the blasting, and they had just succeeded 
in blowing away the second layer of rusted 
cannon balls when the dreaded gales came 
on. Further work was impossible, and sor- 
rowfully the salvors left that exposed spot 
and went to Amsterdam to lay up for the 
winter. 

A little more time and they might have 
succeeded in their quest. There is evidence 
that they were somewhere near the gold, 
for one of the pieces of rust brought up bore 
the impression of a gold ingot, and when 
this rust was treated with acid it yielded 
five grains of the precious metal to prove 
that the gold was quite close. 

Ten divers and a powerful plant had been 
seeking the Lutine’s treasure for nine 
months. A small fortune had been spent 
on the operations. The workers removed a 
veritable mountain from the sea bed—and 
they were rewarded with five grains of gold. 
They had shifted 1,000,000 tons of sand to 
find five grains of gold! In this way does 
fate taunt the deep-sea treasure hunter. 

The following winter the wreck was 
buried under five feet of sand by the tides, 
and by now she is lost once more, buried 
perhaps deeper than ever. The exposed posi 
tion and the strong tides have kept the 
Lutine’s treasure safe for more than a cen- 
tury, but whether they will keep it safe 
forever no one can say. 


The Wreck of the Skyro 


It is a dozen years ago now since I 
fingered one of the silver coins salved from 
the Lutine and wondered whether the 
treasure was to be recovered at last. Still 
the Lutine is not forgotten, and only a few 
months ago I received from Lloyds a letter 
from an inquirer in Vancouver who desired 
full details of the wreck, with a view to 
carrying on further salvage operations. 
I sent him the particulars he required, but 
so far I have not heard of operations being 
started. 

For more than a century wind and wave 
have beaten the men who sought to recover 
the wealth of gold and silver that went 


' down with the Lutine on that wild October 


night. The fortune still lures men on to 
win it, and in spite of the many disap- 
pointments a lucky turn of the wind and 
tide, combined with improved salvage ap- 
pliances, may yet make some future treas- 
ure hunter a millionaire. 

It was in 1891 that the steamship Skyro 
pulled out of the port of Cartagena, in 
Southern Spain, and set her course for 
London. The coast of Spain glided by as 
she proceeded through the blue seas of the 
Mediterranean, speaking Gibraltar as she 
passed, and setting her nose north to skirt 
the coast of Portugal. Oporto dropped far 
astern, and the Portuguese coast changed 
to the western coast of Spain as a fog 
quietly stole down and blanketed every- 
thing. The fog was dense. Not a thing 
could be seen, and the warning notes of the 
Skyro’s siren blared monotonously as she 
felt her way blindly along. The captain 
and officers stared anxiously ahead, hoping 
that the fog would lift; but there was no 
sign of a break around them, nothing but 
fog and the sound of their siren to warn 
passing ships. 

f a sudden the ship staggered and 
halted. It was as though a giant hand had 
reached up from the depths of the sea and 
grasped her keel. The crew were throwr 


go to this depth and survive the 


higgledy-piggledy. There was an | 
rending sound as the Skyro swung on’, 
She had struck the dreaded Mexiddo » 
off Cape Finisterre, and as she slid ov, 
cruel rocks they literally tore the bc. 
out of her. Slowly she carried on, 
that rending sound continued, and ty, 
minutes after striking she slipped oj: 
reef and plunged to the bottom. | 

A few hours later the bell of the L}, 
in the Royal Exchange, London, was ¢y 
ing loudly. The underwrite 
their work. All voices were still 
scarlet-coated crier, mounting h 
announced in stentorian voice 
steamship Skyro had struck the - 
Reef off Cape Finisterre and wa 
loss. 

Then the bustle of business h 
but a little knot of underwrit 
together and started to talk q 
were interested in the silver 
Skyro carried. 

“What about salvage?” one 

Another, who joined the g 
his head. 

“Hopeless. She’s down in 
fathoms or more.” 

“You never know,” said one 
who was more intimately con 


A Stupendous Feat 


He was quite right. You r 
Men manage sometimes to ac! 
possible. 

Fuller information made th 
seem more remote than ever, for 
being down in twenty-five fat 
been supposed, she was sey 
deeper; and her keel, resting 
tom, must have been well 
fathoms from the surface. N, 
ever been salved from such a 
and it seemed unlikely that a 


pressure. 

However, an expedition went 
fought to get at the treasure; butt 
was too great, and at last the sa 
drew from the spot. Four years 
there came to the underwrite 
offer to attempt to salve the s 
salvage vessel anchored off the frir 
reef that had stripped the botto' 
the Skyro, and the diver slid down 
rope to try to find out how the 
lying and if possible to bring 
precious bars. Before he could d 
of importance, however, bad we 
and drove the salvors back to 
the lesson learned from that atte 
that, if the treasure were to be 
more powerful diving gear wou 
be used. = 

The winter months were spent 
ing much more powerful gear fr 
land, and the following season, di 
fine weather set in, the treasure 
repaired to the Mexiddo Reef to 
more to achieve the impossible. 
feared nothing. Brave as a lion, h 
the shot rope in his hands and slid 8 
down to the deck of the Skyro, w 
171 feet below the surface. Care! 
quietly he surveyed the ship, seeki 
cabin in which the silver was stored. | 
deck had collapsed on top of it, anda 
way of getting to the treasure was thro| 
the deck. | 

Angel Erostarbe, the diver, came to | 
surface and reported what he had s' 
Difficult as was the task, it seemed. to. 
by no means impossible. So he drop: 
down the shot rope again and ag: 
Gradually and with infinite patience 
blasted away the deck, fixing his chai 
and withdrawing while they exploded. 

So exposed was the wreck that at fi) 
he could hardly keep his feet. Time a 
time dirty weather came and prevel 
him from working at all. The difficul 
left him unmoved. He set his teeth « 
stuck to his task. He was working 4 
record depth, a depth which most expt 
considered was beyond the reach of a di 
at all. The diver did not worry about t 
All he thought about was getting at | 
treasure. . 

To attain his end he practically blew 
ship to pieces, and his marvelous feats 
endurance were crowned by the recové 
in two seasons, of fifty-nine bars of sil 
worth $50,000. It was a stupendous f 
which has never been equaled since. 
times he was actually working in 183 f 
of water, so it will be seen that he was 
exceptional man. Toiling at this deptl 
where his body was subjected to h 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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= re—left its mark on him, and he was 
esame man again. His share of the 
sq. re amounted to $2500. 

Giapared with this, the recovery of the 
egire from the Oceana, when she sank in 
ne nglish Channel in 1912 as the result of 
eision, was a comparatively simple 
natr, yet it was not without its difficul- 
atthe Oceana went down in ninety feet 
ser and only her masts peeped above 
rface when the salvors arrived on the 
+ Plans of the ship were obtained from 
he wners and carefully studied so that 
meethe divers got aboard they would 
no exactly which way to go. 

Its difficult enough for the average man 
» fil his way about a strange liner when 
afloat, so it can be imagined how 
+m ilt it must be for a diver to wander 
bo) such a vessel when she is ninety feet 
nd water. All the time he is adventur- 
og trough the saloons and other com- 
arients he is running continual danger 
*} air pipe catching on something and 
yir him up. He may lose himself. Doors 
say lam to with the current and imprison 
imyhile cutting off his air supply. The 
seymanning the air pumps will quickly 
ndut that something is wrong, but by 
he me assistance is sent, the imprisoned 
iyi may easily be in a sorry state. 

‘le ordinary difficulties were intensified 
» t: case of the Oceana by the strong cur- 
en racing down the Channel. So strong 
ven they that even in favorable weather it 
vas ossible for the divers to work for only 
ne.our a day when the tide was at its 
»wt. To make matters worse, there was 
»11ch sand in suspension that the divers 
ou see nothing at all. The electric lc mps 
+h) it was hoped would help them were 
ui useless. The divers were like blind 
ne: groping in the dark, feeling their way 
bct the ship and working by touch alone. 


ae 


wlexander Lambert’s Heroism 


‘ey blasted their way through two 
es, and stumbling along a_ passage, 
sul the strong room. Ingot by ingot, 
he took out the treasure and sent it to 
heurface, where each bar was carefully 
hesed and marked off in the records as it 
vaecovered. If only all the treasure had 
| carried in the strong room, the game 
f imdman’s buff on the part of the divers 
vod have been at an end. But a good 
Hl of the silver was stowed in the after 
|, and before the divers could get at it 
he had to force their way through three 
eis. Ultimately all the treasure, to the 
ae of $3,500,000, that went down in 
h(Jceana was recovered and the treasure 
ujers sailed away in triumph with their 
pI.. 
jae astonishing feat of Erostarbe was 
Inst equaled by Alexander Lambert, one 
fie finest submarine workers who ever 
vi and the chief diver of Siebe, Gorman 
10. He covered himself with glory dur- 
n{he building of the Severn Tunnel when, 
mg to an error, a door was left open and 
workings were flooded. The water rose 
Oe forty feet up the shaft leading to the 
xings, and it was impossible to continue 
iding the tunnel until this door was 
lied. 
ealizing that the only thing to be done 
vi to send down a diver to close the door, 
hengineers called on Lambert to essay 
h task. Descending the ladder of the 
ht, Lambert disappeared under water 
1 made his way to the bottom, where not 
_agle ray of light could penetrate. Feel- 
raend the wall of the shaft, he found 
[ opening to the tunnel and began slowly 
cyenture along. But the rush of water 
« worked tremendous havoc and the 
nel was strewn with débris which was 
st difficult to negotiate. At any moment 
pe air pipe was in danger of being 
( by some projecting piece of the wreck- 
{, and in addition to the weight of his 
iss, he was terribly hampered by the 
‘ght of the 1200 feet of air pipe which he 
4 forced to drag along after him as he 
{mbled about the workings. 
tearing of Lambert’s baffling problems, 
‘ess, the inventor of the diving dress 
ich dispensed with the air pipe, volun- 
red to go down in his self-contained 
and see what he could do. Fluess 
a clever inventor, but the only diving 
ever done was in connection with 
} experiments on his new type of dress. 
‘sides being a clever inventor, he proved 
a man of courage. 
€ arrived on the spot with his diving 
and studied the plans of the workings 
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to find out which way he had to turn when 
he got to the bottom of the shaft. He 
thought it would then be just a question of 
walking through the tunnel, finding the 
door and closing it, little knowing that the 
place was in a deplorable condition and 
beset with all sorts of obstacles. 

‘Lambert had better go down first to 
take off my life line and tell me which way 
to go. He knows the place a bit by now,” 
the inventor suggested. 

Accordingly Lambert went down and 
waited forty feet under the water in the 
inky blackness for the inventor. Fluess 
made his way down the ladder in the center 
of the shaft, taking a firm hold on the rungs 
with his hands and feeling for the next one 
with his foot. As it happened, the ladder 
was short of the bottom by some ten feet, 
and they had forgotten to inform him of 
this fact. Fluess, coming to the end, felt as 
usual for the next rung. It was not there, 
so he lowered himself one rung by his 
hands, expecting to touch the bottom with 
his feet. His feet merely churned in the 
dank water, so he went down rung by rung 
until he was clinging to the last rung with 
his hands. After vainly feeling with his 
feet for the bottom, he let go his hold and 
dropped about six feet. 

Some boards creaked and tipped omi- 
nously under him as he landed; then he felt 
his way round until he came to Lambert. 
The diver took off the inventor’s life line 
and Fluess fared forth into those under- 
ground workings some 200 feet beneath the 
surface. It was a weird experience. At first 
he tried to walk; and being without any 
guide whatsoever, he lost all sense of direc- 
tion. Then he tried for the sides of the tun- 
nel, but there were ditches and wreckage 
which brought him down so often that he 
was forced back to the center of the road. 
So he went down on his hands and knees 
and began to crawl along, feeling the sleep- 
ers of the tram track with his hands, using 
them as a guide. He came, after many 
tribulations, to a place where the sides and 
roof had fallen badly, and very laboriously 
managed to crawl over the heap of débris. 
After struggling about the underground 
tunnel for an hour, he was forced at length 
to turn back. Another and yet another at- 
tempt he made, each time getting a little 
farther along the tunnel. 

“Why not let me try?” said Lambert at 
last. 

“Very well,’ said the inventor. 

Lambert had never before used the new 
type of diving dress, but that did not deter 
him. He got into it and had a short trial 
dive one afternoon, and the next morning 
went down the shaft to try in dead ear- 
nest to close the sluice which was letting 
in the water. 


The Left-Hand Valve 


The inventor went down too, and sat 
there waiting, waiting, and wondering 
what had happened to Lambert, and 
whether the new diving dress was going to 
justify his hopes. The diver meanwhile 
was fighting his way forward over the 
numerous obstacles in the tunnel, crawling 
over the falls and squeezing between the 
roof and the débris. It was nervy, risky 
work, for he did not know whether another 
fall would come and bury him or close the 
small exit; nor did he know whether he 
could manage to find his way back again. 
Under such difficult conditions anything is 
possible. 

Nevertheless, he managed to get to the 
door that had caused all the trouble. Feel- 
ing round, he found one of the valves open 
and succeeded in closing it. Then he in- 
vestigated the door and found that before 
he could close it he would have to take up a 
couple of rails that were obstructing the 
entrance. Away down in the bowels of the 
earth in that flooded tunnel, far from help, 
relying upon his own strength and courage 
alone, he struggled with the rails and 
managed to get one free. The other bafHled 
all his efforts, and reluctantly he turned 
round and made his slow way out of the 
tunnel, after being away for an hour and a 
half. 

He was drawn up with Fluess, and di- 
rectly their helmets were unscrewed the 
inventor turned to Lambert. 

‘How far did you get?” he asked. 

“Right up to the door,” said Lambert. 
“Tt’s wedged open by tworails. I managed 
to get one away and to close one of the 
valves. I think if I take a crowbar along 
I shall be able to manage it all right.” 

Sure enough, he went down and fought 
his way along the flooded tunnel again. 
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After a struggle, he levered the other rail up 
and succeeded in passing beyond the door 
to close another valve, afterwards shutting 
the door that had caused all the trouble. 
Before returning, he knew that one more 
valve must be screwed up to keep the water 
back. The tips of his fingers slid over the 
surface of the door like those of a blind man 
until he found the valve, then he screwed it 
round until it would screw no more. 

He little knew, as he screwed away, that 
he was screwing the valve open; but so it 
was. That valve, instead of following the 
usual rule and screwing up to the right, 
actually screwed up to the left. Whether 
anyone knew of this variation, or whether 
the engineers forgot it in their fight to free 
the tunnel of water, the fact remains that 
no one told Lambert, who unconsciously 
screwed the valve open, with the result that 
the tunnel took longer to pump out, be- 
cause the water still poured through this 
valve. 

Not until the water was overcome was 
the mystery of the open valve solved. 

The diver who performed this brilliant 
feat salved many fortunes from the sea bed 
and was perhaps the greatest hunter of 
sunken treasure who ever struggled into a 
diving dress. Even the experts, however, 
thought little of his chances when he went 
out to try to salve the treasure of the 
Alphonso XII, which was down in 160 feet 
of water off Point Gando in the Grand 
Canary. 

““Lambert has the job in hand,” said one. 

“He can’t do it. She’s too deep for 
mortal man to tackle,’’ came the reply. 


Another Triumph for Lambert 


Lambert dropped down to the deck of 
the Alphonso and knew that a fortune lay 
under his feet. He paced the deck until he 
came to the exact spot beneath which the 
treasure should lie. Then he began to in- 
vestigate the ship; but skilled as he was, 
he would not face the risk of getting lost in 
its interior, of fouling his lines while he 
groped his way in the darkness along pas- 
sages and through cabins and saloons to the 
strong room. To venture into the bowels of 
the ship would probably mean that he was 
going to his death. 

He summed up the situation. The treas- 
ure lay beneath two decks. To tear a way 
through with crowbars or to chop a way 
through with axes was impossible. Every 
movement at that depth was terribly ex- 
hausting, and he had to rest, to recover, 
after doing the slightest thing. His only 
means of getting the treasure was to blast 
a way through with explosives, to harness 
explosives to do the work and thus save 
his own energy. 

He set to work and after tremendous 
trouble blew through the top deck. Clear- 
ing the shattered pieces away, he let him- 
self down into the saloon and began his 
attack on the second deck. It, too, suc- 
cumbed to the mighty concussions of the 
explosives, and Lambert dropped into an- 
other saloon. He looked about him, and 
in the floor at the farther end he found the 
entrance to the strong room. The trapdoor 
resisted his efforts, but in the end Lam- 
bert’s crowbar, skillfully wielded, pried 
it up. 

Lambert went into the treasure room 
and saw the little chests of treasure, each 
one of which contained a fortune. He sig- 
naled to the surface and a cable was let 
down. The tremendous pressure hampered 
his movements, made them seem slow and 
clumsy. Nevertheless, he raised a chestful 
of treasure and managed to slip a rope 
beneath it, then he secured it to the hook 
hanging beside him. The signal was given 
and Lambert watched his first haul of the 
treasure mount through the opening he 
had blasted in the ship. That chest swing- 
ing on the end of the rope was full of gold 
coin worth $50,000! 

Every time he braved the depths to seek 
the treasure he took his life in his hand, but 
he did what he set out to do, and in the 
end he managed to send to the surface 
seven boxes of treasure worth $350,000, 
leaving another two boxes worth $100,000 
to be recovered at a later date. Lambert 
received $25,000 as his share of this deep- 
sea enterprise, in addition to his pay of 
$250 a month and all found. 

Thrilling as were these treasure hunts, 
the most romantic story of all is that of the 
Hamilla Mitchell. Here we have treasure 
and pirates and a desperate chase all mixed 
up in the most approved adventure-story 
style. Only, unlike a work of fiction, this 
story happens to be true. 
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CONVINCE 
YOURSELF. 


F you knew that 70,000 progressive 

farmers are producing and selling, 
direct from their farms, an evaporated 
milk containing even more nutritious 
milk fats and solids—richer and 
creamier than is required by the high 
U.S. Government standards— 


Wouldn’t you want to enjoy its 
high quality yourself? 


Here is your opportunity: Ask your 
grocer for DAIRYLEA Brand Evaporated 
Milk —the milk that is gaining such 
wide-spread popularity for its deli- 
cious, fresh, creamy flavor. 


* * * * 


HE 70,000 farmers who produce 

and also sell DAIRYLEA to you, in- 
sist on this increased merit and food 
value. They know this is the right 
way to ask you to consume more of 
their milk. 


Such are the high business ideals 
that built up the Dairymen’s League 
Co-operative Association — the 
world’s largest organization of its 
kind. Each of its 70,000 farmer 
members shares equally in the con- 
trol and responsibility of its $7,000,000 


a month business. 


* * * * 


OU will find DAIRYLEA Evaporated 

Milk the concentrated whole- 
someness of the purest fresh bottle 
milk— exactly the same milk which 
U.S. Senator Copeland, when Health 
Commissioner of New York City, 
called “the best in the world.” 


Ask your grocer and 
see that he gives you 
this familiar can: 


Sterilized 


Insweetened 


EVAPORATED | 


MILK 


DAIRY MEN'S 


THE SATURDAY 


PAT. JUNE 3,22. JAN.29,24 REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


2 
AL LAME Dr HOR Olu ci, 


MEE THE SPUR TIE—Today—at some 
nearby shop. This all-tied-for-you bow gives 
you a new slant on neckwear style and value. Its 
unfailing good looks are due to an exclusive, 
patented, shape-holding feature, which allows you to 
shape it as you please. Will not curl, roll or wrinkle. 
You wear it morning, noon or night—for sport, business, 
or dress wear—with soft or stiff collars, A host of at- 


tractive patterns from which to choose. Two sizes. Square 
or pointed ends. Its cost? But 50c—or two for $1.00. 


If your dealer will not supply you send $1.00 for two, soc for one 
Specifying size, style and color preferred 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES—LOOK FOR THE NAME ON TIE 


HEWES & POTTER, BOSTON, MASS, 


‘ On the Coast, PAUL B. HAY, 120 Battery St., San Francisco / 


Ask your dealer for 


BULLDOG 


SUSPENDERS 
GARTERS—BELTS 
and VESTOFF 
SUSPENDERS. Lea- 
ders for a third of a 
century. Quality 
merchandise. 


\ j! | 
BULL-DOG SUSPENDERS 
Guaranteed 365 Days Wear 


Look for the 
Trade Mark 


[ >;—4 aa Write for Style Book A 
BULL*7DOG GARTERS 
Guaranteed 365 Days Wear 


_—————— 
SS ees 


L LS "id 
VESTOFF SUSPENDERS 
Worn Under the Shirt 
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The Hamilla Mitchell came to grief on 
the Leuconna Rock near Shanghai and car- 
ried down with her $250,000 of specie. She 
was a total loss; and the underwriters, 
after paying the insurance, considered the 
question of trying to salve the treasure. 
They instructed an expert to visit the scene 
and report on the case. The expert in due 
course considered that the case was hope- 
less, that the specie was lost for all time, 
and that the wreck had gone down in such 
deep water and in so exposed a position 
that it was much too dangerous for divers 
to work there—not a very cheerful report 
for the underwriters to receive. 

There for a time the matter rested. Then 
upon the scene came a Captain Lodge with 
an offer to do his best to recover the treas- 
ure. The underwriters, unwilling to allow 
the specie of which they were the owners 
to remain at the bottom of the sea, agreed 
gladly to the proposal that was placed 
before them. Captain Lodge considered 
the problem most profoundly. He knew that 
what was lost would not be won back 
easily; that the odds were, indeed, very 
much against a single ounce of the precious 
metal ever again seeing the light of day. 
This did not dismay him. Securing the 
services of two clever divers, named Rid- 
yard and Penk, he made the trip to Shang- 
hai, taking out with him some special diving 
apparatus—the finest and most powerful 
equipment to be found in the world. 

He wandered about Shanghai, looking 
for a vessel that would suit his purpose; 
and, coming across a small sailing craft, 
chartered her and proceeded on his quest 
for the wreck. Small as was the salvage 
vessel, she was yet too large to take in- 
shore among the high rocks, and so the 
divers had to prosecute their search from 
the small boat which they towed behind. 
They searched here, they searched there, 
dropping over the side of the boat in their 
cumbersome dress, facing all the unknown 
perils of the unknown depths. Now they 
were carefully exploring a ledge perhaps 
twenty feet deep, and a little later they 
would be slipping down the face of a chasm 
that plunged sheer into the sea for another 
100 feet or more. They did not spare them- 
selves in that search, for at times they pene- 
trated to a depth of 160 feet. 

They were exploring a ledge one day 
when a dark mass loomed up at one end. 
They approached it, to find the wreck at 
last, noting with satisfaction that it was in 
a comparatively shallow depth, which made 
the prospect of salvage fairly easy. Their 
jubilation was cut short, however, as they 
drew nigh. It was the stern that held the 
treasure, and the stern was missing! 


Wading in Gold 


Fate had once more been up to her tricks. 
The Hamilla Mitchell had settled with her 
stern overhanging deep water. Not for 
long did she remain intact, for the gales 
soon broke off the unsupported after end, 
which slipped off the ledge into the abyss, 
where the divers managed to locate it in 
156 feet of water. 

The never-ending lines of bubbles from 
their outlet valves flowed upward to the 
surface as they slowly explored the stern 
and prepared for their assault on the 
treasure room. It was a most dangerous 
as well as a most difficult task to work in 
that chasm more than fifty yards down. 
The currents were strong, the rocks were 
sharp and the possibilities of air lines being 
cut or fatally fouled were not pleasant to 
dwell upon. Nevertheless, they stuck to 
their task and eventually Ridyard managed 
to break a way into the strong room. 

The sight which met his eyes as he gazed 
through the windows of his copper helmet 
was like a scene from some fairy tale. The 
light, filtering through to that great depth, 
enveloped the hold in a sort of twilight 
gloom, and all over the place he dimly saw 
heaps of dollars scattered about. He 
stooped down to the treasure chests, to find 
that the contents of many of the boxes were 
spilled in all directions. He walked about on 
the floor of solid gold; golden coins slipped 
about under his leaden soles. Anything 
more romantic would not be easy to find, 
yet the romance did not appeal to Ridyard. 
He was working against time, knowing that 
he would not be able to stand the pressure 
for long. _Every movement was slow and 
difficult. The waterwas striving to crush him 
flat; he was being saved from this terrible 
fate solely by the continual flow of air com- 
ing down the rubber pipe to his helmet. 

Four times Ridyard underwent that 
ordeal of getting into the treasure room and 


working under the enormous pre; 
he was quite exhausted. On the 
sion he surpassed his previous f, 
durance and struggled doggedly 
up the treasure and watching it 
toward the surface until he had 
contents of sixty-four boxes. » 

Strong and fit as he was, he 
thoroughly worn out with the - 
signaled to those above and 
slowly to the surface. They dra 
the deck of the salvage craft and 
his helmet. His face was lin 
very tired and his body clamo 
ture, although he had been im 
for a long time. Not a glance 
to the treasure lying about; the 
his feet did not interest him. 

“Give me a drink,” he said, ‘ 
for a drink of water.”’ 

Penk nipped up a bucket and 
way to a spring at the top of the 
which they were working. Put 
his bucket to fill, he seanned the | 
sailormen will. A sudden ama 
over him. The sea was dotted 
all making in the direction of 
Wasting no time, he picked up 
pail of water and ran down to 

“What’s up?” asked Cap 
Ridyard took his much-wanted di 

“The sea’s full of junks—hun 
them,’ Penk replied. ; 


© 
ae 


A Race With Pirate. 


Taking his glasses, Captain 
identified the oncoming ships | 
of Chinese pirates who were n 
way toward the island from the 
to avoid being seen. There w: 
his mind as to what they wer 
was but one thing in that q 
having, and that was the treasv 
the salvage craft. It was ob 
pirates had been watching o 
fully and had planned to allow 
recover the treasure before 
stole upon them unawares, wi 
expedition and sailed away wi 

The pirates were in overwh 
bers, and Captain Lodge realiz 
that the only thing to do was 
it. Slipping the anchor to save 
quired to haul it up, the salvors 

Gradually they gathered w 
from under the cover of the i 
rectly the salvage craft ap 
open, the junks altered cour; 
to pursue her. 

Pity the poor salvors! The 
practically failed them, yet they 
some of the junks bending to a1 
and overhauling them. In 
they put out the big sweeps an 
galley slaves to force their craft thro 
water. Ridyard, tired as he was, took 
turn at the oars to try to save the treasi 
he had salved at such risk. So the bi! 
crept along, with the pirates slowly gainii | 

More exciting grew the chase. With at 
ious eyes the salvors watched the distar 
between their own craft and the Chin 
junks growing gradually less. Harder th| 
ever they strained at the oars, dipping the 
into the sea, throwing all their weight up 
them, pulling until the muscles of thi) 
arms ached and their backs were neal 
breaking. 

It looked as though the salvors wou, 
lose their lives as well as their treasul 
when the sails, which had been flappii' 
idly, began to swell. A puff of wind stirr 
their flag and a steady breeze began 
blow. It was none too soon. The salva; 
craft started to gather way again and for) 
through the water. Still the junks hung 0 
They were not going to relinquish the 
prize without an effort. 

The pirates continued to chase the sa 
vage craft right until sundown, when 
friendly darkness hid pursued from pu 
suers and enabled Captain Lodge to shak 
off and lose the bloodthirsty Chinese , 
rates. In the end he managed to mak 
Shanghai in safety with the rich treasul 
of $200,000 aboard, thus bringing to_ 
happy ending one of the most excitin 

treasure hunts ever known. : 

If Ridyard had not worked quite so har 
and grown quite so thirsty, and if Penk ha 
not gone to fetch that pail of water, th 
salvors would have remained in ignorance 
of the approaching pirates and would hav 
met a tragic death at their hands. é 

That lucky drink of water saved a fo: 
tune of $200,000. aq | 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles b: 
Mr. Masters, dealing with salvage. The second wil 
appear in an early issue. 
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the Super Spotlight 


SMUSKEGON-13 § 


| OW many times have you lost your way at night? 

You thought you were on the right road, and drove 
along in hope and trust. Then, in bewilderment, you 
stopped to ask . . . and found you should have turned 
miles back! 


The touring season is here. With the Fyrac Night 
Guide, you can read the road signs and know where you 
go. And between times, your Fyrac will guide you safely 
against the glare of oncoming headlights—just shoot its 
clean white beam on the right hand road-edge. 


Bad weather or fair, the Fyrac Night Guide is always 

/ in service, unhampered by curtains or closed windows. 
. It fits through your windshield glass. Its Gun Grip con- 
/ trol is inside the windshield at your finger ends—its 
1500-foot beam shines from without. Movable in any 
direction,-and ‘“‘stays put” where desired, regardless of 
road shocks. Quickly removed for use as a trouble lamp. 


le Installed at dealers’ while you wait, without removing 
the windshield. $12.75 installed—Jess than a penny a 
day for safety! We guarantee every windshield in which 
the Night Guide is placed. Made by the makers of 
Fyrae Spark Plugs, Fyrac Mfg. Co., Rockford, Ill. 


Mag PETROS SS 
Se TAS wheats” 


Fits through your 
windshield glass 


COMPLIES WITH 
«ALL STATE LAWS 


| Made under and fully protected by patents and applications. 
Infringers will be prosecuted. 
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Defying Corrosion 
= for 


THE SATURDAY 


A remarkable demonstration of the rust- 
resistance of Byers pipe is furnished by the 
above building—a Byers puddle mill erected 
in 1881 and covered with sheets made of 
Byers genuine wrought iron. 


OR forty-three years this mili has 

stood there, hemmed in on all 

sides by other mills, furnaces and 
smoke stacks. Two long batteries of 
furnaces, sheltered beneath its roof, 
have devoured mountains of coal. 


Ferrous metals succumb with astonishing 
rapidity to the fierce onslaught of the smoky, 
sulphurous atmosphere for miles around. 
Ordinary galvanized sheets at best survive for 
four or five years; but most of the sheets cov- 
ering this Byers mill still shed water after 43 
years’ exposure. They have outlived ordinary 
sheets ten times—truly an amazing demon- 
stration of the rust-resistance of the metal 
from which Byers pipe has always been made. 


In thousands of buildings throughout the land, 
Byers pipe is found in good condition after 40 
or 50 years’ service in plumbing, heating, and 
power systems. 

If the reasons for this astonishing 
durability interest you, write for 
free copy of Bulletin 26-A, “What 
is Wrought Iron?” 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Established 1864 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
Chicago Houston 


Distributors in All Jobbing Centers 
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WEBER AND FIELDS 


(Continued from Page 25) 


be a man down to meet his aunt from 
Moosup, or a furniture salesman returning 
to Grand Rapids. 

At twenty minutes to train time the 
prospects of ever learning whether Colonel 
Hopkins talked in Union or Confederate 
money were poor. At nineteen minutes to, 
the Three Herbert Brothers, acrobats, and 
Nellie Parker, wife of one, came through the 
door. Providence was their destination 
and they would be glad to accommodate. 
The boys sat up all night in the day coach 
and listened to one of the Herberts describe 
the glories of the Freeman Hotel at Provi- 
dence—dollar a day and ice cream every 
noon. 

From the Herberts they borrowed make- 
up stuffs and money with which to buy two 
canes. The only curved sticks to be had at 
the price were blackthorns, hard and 
knobby. Pillows for padding were sneaked 
from the hotel. A fellow actor, Alex Zan- 
fretta, lent Weber a skullcap. Coated 
heavily with flesh-colored grease paint and 
a handkerchief stuffed beneath as a pad, it 
would have to serve instead of the steel 
reénforced wig in the trunk presumedly at 
Fall River. 

Joe coached Lew carefully on the loca- 
tion of the handkerchief, but early in the 
knockabout at the 
opening show the 
makeshift pad 
slipped out of 
place. At the first 
clout over the head 
Fields’ blackthorn 
eut through the 
skulleap and laid 
open his partner’s 
scalp. A _ trivial 
scalp wound bleeds 
alarmingly, and 
this was to require 
four stitches. The 
audience, which 
had been enjoying 
itself moderately, 
exploded. In the 
violence of the 
knockabout and 
the elation of their 
first important 
out-of-town en- 
gagement, Weber 
had felt no hurt. 
Accustomed toend 
the act in a drench 
of perspiration, he 
mistook the wet- 
ness of his scalp. 
Weber raised a 
hand to his fore- 


June 14,. 
ie 


} 


This was a horse on the colonel; go od 
a one, it was thought backstage, tha), 
one disabused his mind. It was not by 
sign that Fields’ blows reopened the Coy 
Tuesday night. But if he must bleed af| : 
Weber meant to bleed to some pur bee ae 
tentionally now he wiped his orel 
stared at his hands as Lady Machet t 
hers, and swooned to the queen’s fasts” 

Wednesday the trunk came from ill 
River and Weber recovered his ar! jp. 
plated wig. Hopkins had been braggi re 
act the length of Providence, and Wee 
day night he enticed three politicians dm 
from the State House to see it. 


Vinegar Just as Good 


“The first time the tall one hits the | |e 
fellow over the head with his cane, Wy ‘h 
what happens!’’ he coached them, | 

Lew whacked Joe’s head once, twice, ¢ 
many times, and nothing happened. | |e 
colonel, denied his evening’s blood, ¢ \e 
backstage in a rage. It seemed a mon it 
for the truth, and they told him. 

“You kids deserve to get on,” was is 
tribute. ‘“You’ve got nerve.” 

Monday was New Year’s Day, and tie 
was an extra matinée. On Saturday ¢ 
house treast 
paid them not ¢ 
hundred ad 
twenty-fivedol 's 
but one hundd 
and thirty doll s, 
They counted ¢ 
roll four times o 
make sure, tn 
turned five dol s 
back. The tn. 
urer waved t 
aside. It was r 
the extra mati}, 
he explaine, 
Here were ni 
who were abe 
taking advant 2 
of unpracti 
youth. Cha- 
pagne was bez 
opened in the |< 
office in honor f 
the year 1883, <1 
the treasurer e)1 
invited them ) 
join him. N; 
with one hund'| 
and thirty doll ; 
in their pock ; 
did they intend ) 
dally with t 
mocker, wir, 


FROM THE ALBERT DAVIS COLLECTION 
John L. Carncross, the Philadelphia 
Minstrel Man 


head to wipe 
away the obtrud- 
ing moisture as 
they took their second curtain call before 
an uproarious house. His hand came away 
covered with blood and he fainted in full 
view of the audience. 

Colonel Hopkins, who had looked in 
from the box office to see what his patrons 
were exciting themselves about, was back- 
stage by the time Weber had revived. 

“Where are those two kids?’”’ he shouted. 


A Horse on the Colonel 


Lew was pouring a trickle of cold water 
on Joe’s head: They set themselves for bad 
news. Here would be the alibi for not pay- 
ing that one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars a week. 

“Great!’”’ yelled the colonel. ‘‘Wonder- 
ful!” He danced and waved his hands. 
“T don’t see how you worked it! Looked 
just like real blood! Most natural thing I 
ever saw! It wasn’t in the act when I saw it 
at Miner’s. When did you think it up?” 

Joe still was too weak to talk. The thing 
to do was to tell the boss what he wanted to 
hear. That was Lesson One in How to Get 
On in the World, as they had read it. Lew 
did the telling. 

“Why, last week,” he invented, “when 
we hadn’t much to do, we tried soaking a 
little sponge in carmine and putting it un- 
derneath Joe’s wig. It worked pretty well, 
so we thought we’d try it out here and 4 

“Bravo!” the colonel cut in, oblivious of 
the fact that the “sponge’’ still leaked. 
“You actors do get an idea now and then. 
Keep that in the act, whatever you do. 
You’ve got a gold mine.” And then as an 
afterthought, “You might rehearse that 
faint a bit. It looked kinda forced tonight.”’ 


The treasurer v} 
insistent and 1) 
bubbles flirt. 
with them. To humor him, each took a s 
When they were outside they exchang| 
impressions. Vinegar was cheaper a. 
tasted the same, they agreed. 

With Colonel Hopkins and his one hv} 
dred and twenty-five dollars as a referen) 
the firm laid in a new stock of Gilsey Hou’ 
and Fifth Avenue Hotel stationery a 
gave their afternoons to letting the out-: 
town managers know what they weé| 
missing. No answers came, at any rate, a’ 
they were reduced to taking thirty doll 
at Col. Bob Waring’s German Beer Gard. 
in Hoboken. The name to the contrary, 
was merely a theater in which beer w 
sold during the performance. 

An act was an act to the Hoboken col’ 
nel, and he had one price—thirty dolla 
for teams, fifteen dollars for singles, take 
or leave it. The first four acts to app, 
were as apt as not to be hired, and all tu) 
out to be acrobatic turns. It was said thi 
he once had engaged four separate and di 
tinct_ventriloquists for the same bill. Ji| 
and Lew never doubted it, for on viewir' 
his program that Sunday night the colon, 
discovered that three out of the four tur: 
were Dutch comedy numbers. As the tw 
others were better known to him, he pal 
the boys two dollars and fifty cents apie 
after the Sunday show and fired them. 

Within a month they had descende’ 
from one hundred and twenty-five dollar 
and wreaths of bay leaves in Providence t 
thirty dollars and the hook after one pel) 
formance in Hoboken. A neat morsel fo 
the Bowery to roll under its tongue; th 
Bowery, which had had to listen for tw 
weeks to Providence this and Providence 
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The most manly thing 
that any man can do — 


yet most men 
are ashamed to do it!” 


HAVE had an unusual opportunity to 
meet and talk with men. My work takes 
me all over the country, attending food 
fairs and expositions, and brings me in 
contact with many thousands of people a 
year. You see, I am a food demonstrator. 
When I am not traveling, my headquar- 
ters are here at Battle Creek, where 
hundreds of visitors call on me every day. 


In this way, during the last few years, 
I have served over 500,000 people. I esti- 
mate that 200,000 of these were men. Usu- 
ally I have a few minutes’ chat with each 
one. I have learned a good deal about man 
nature from these conversations—and 
something, too, about the condition and 
problems of men. 


Most men, I have found, are ashamed 
to be caught taking care of their health. 
They seem to feel that such care is an ad- 
mission of weakness. How often our con- 
versations run something like this: 


“T had no idea Postum was this good,” 
they say when I serve them. “Why, I like 
this as well as any drink I ever tasted!” 


Of course, this isn’t news tome. I know 
that Postum, properly prepared, has a 
wonderful flavor. I know that those who 
have tried it without liking it have simply 
failed to prepare it in the way which 
would suit their tastes. But these men 
always speak as if they were the original 
discoverers of the true Postum flavor. 


“You never tried it before, did you?” 
I ask them. 


“No,” they usually admit. 
“Why not?” 


“Well, Postum has always been adver- 
tised as a health drink, so I supposed I 
wouldn’t like it.” 


The tragic part of it! 

Can you imagine anything more absurd ? 
As if everything agreeable to the health 
must necessarily taste like medicine! But 
the real prejudice, I am afraid, lies deeper 
down in man nature than this. They shy 
at the word “health.” They want people 
to think they can stand anything. 


The tragic part of it is, men are not 
made of iron. Millions of them are over- 


working and taking stimulants 
to keep up the pace. The Army 
examinations during the War 
showed the startling number, 
even among young men, who 
are undernourished and over- 
stimulated. And as for the 
older ones—the nervous, over- 
wrought, dyspeptic condition 
of the American business man 
is notorious. 


I see the marks of fatigue on 
their faces, and although my 
real work is only to teach 
people how good Postum 
tastes, I sometimes say: 


“Don’t you think your health deserves 
a better deal? What is more manly than 
to preserve, for yourself and your family, 
the health and vigor that mean a success- 
ful life? Wouldn’t it be a good idea to try 
Postum for thirty days, just as an ex- 
periment?” 


“Well, of course, you are right,’’ comes 
the admission. “I should take better care 
of my health. If Postum is the way, I’ll 
do it.” 


“Postum is one easy step in the right 
direction,” I tell them. 


Millions have taken this step 


Postum certainly is not a cure-all. It is 
simply a delicious drink, made of whole 
wheat and bran, skillfully blended and 
roasted. It is not an imitation of any other 
drink. It has the rich, full-bodied flavor 
of roasted wheat—and wheat is the best- 
liked food in the world! Most important, 
Postum does not contain a trace of caffein 
or any other stimulant. There isn’t a taut 
nerve, a sleepless hour or a headache in 
it. It is an appetizing, satisfying hot drink 
for every member of the family every meal 
of the day. 


I am pleased to think that my work has 
to some extent been effective. People in 
2,000,000 American homes have divorced 
themselves from caffein and its effects by 
drinking Postum, and this number is 
steadily growing. There is satisfaction in 
knowing I am doing my work well, but I 
assure you there is much greater satisfac- 
tion in contributing to the better health 


Your Grocer setts Posrum IN TWO rorMsS—Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is the easiest drink in the 


world to prepare. Postu 


m Cereal (the kind you boil) is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. Either form costs less than 
most other hot drinks. 1cep postumM—a delicious summer drink. ; ; 
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“Men are like small boys who walk in puddles 
to impress their playmates with their hardi- 
ness,”’ says Carrie Blanchard. This extraor- 
dinary woman speaks from an unusual knowl- 
edge of men’s peculiarities, for she entertains 
approximately 25,000 men and women a year. 


which millions of Americans are en- 
joying! 

This may have sounded like preaching. 
If it has made you think more seriously 
about a very real problem, I don’t care 
what you call it. So I am going to finish 
in true sermon fashion. 


I want you to niake this test 


I want you to try Postum for thirty 
days. I want to send you, free, your first 
week’s supply of Postum for this thirty- 
day test. But it isn’t fair to expect to 
throw off the effect of a habit of years in 
a week. I want you to carry on for the 
full thirty days—then decide. 


With your week’s free supply I will 
send you my own directions for preparing 
Postum. One hundred thousand men have 
told me they liked Postum made my way. 
I think you will, too. 


Just indicate on the coupon whether you 
want Instant Postum (made instantly in 
the cup) or Postum Cereal (the kind you 
boil). And I hope you send the coupon 
right this minute! 
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She has talked with 200,000 men! 


Cain PDlouhocd 


MAIL THIS FREE COUPON NOW ! 


pee ptaine to! ohare a eee or za em 


Postum CEREAL Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please 
send me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 
Instant Postum oO Check , 


which you 
Postum CEREAL OQ prefer” 


In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum CEREAL Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
S.E.P. 6-24 


© P.C. Co. 1924 
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some of those’. 
43,040 Housewives 


PHILADELPHIA demands over a million loaves 
of Bond Bread every week! 


This overwhelming popularity started eight years 
ago when 2000 Philadelphia housewives submitted 
their own home-made loaves in the Bond Bread 
Baking Contest. Martin Brumbaugh, then Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, personally made the pres- 
entation to the prize-winners. 


The Philadelphia contest was part of a nation- 
wide referendum through which 43,040 house- 
wives showed us how to make Bond Bread. 


Modeled after the best of home-made loaves, Bond 


Bread comes naturally by its home-like quality. 
Its “home” ingredients are guaranteed by the 
Bond printed on each wrapper. From that Bond, 
Bond Bread gets its name. 


COPYRIGHT 1924 
GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
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that. Not if they could prevent it would 
the Bowery know. 

Monday night they returned to Hoboken 
as usual. There was a rival beer garden 
down the street. The manager was not in- 
terested, but they quoted bargain rates. 
He closed with them at a dollar and a half 
a night for the team and a night-to-night 
contract. After the Jast performance 
Saturday night they carried their trunk to 
the ferry—a trunk with genuine leather 
straps now. On the Manhattan side they 
hefted the trunk again and set out afoot 
for the Bowery. It was 1:30 A.M. and three 
miles or more to go, but there was no place 
in the budget of a dollar and a half a night 
act for baggage-hauling charges. 

Two partly grown boys carrying a trunk 
through the streets in the dead of the night 
was a spectacle that could not escape the 
eye even of a New York policeman of the 
80’s. They were halted before they had 
crossed West Street. 

Actors, eh? A likely tale, that! No non- 
sense now, and open up that trunk! 

At Ninth Avenue a second patrolman 
stopped them, at Bleecker Street a third, 
as skeptical as the first, and not to be con- 
vinced under twenty minutes. And with 
only eight blocks to go, a fourth copper not 
to be convinced at all. 

“Here, look in the trunk and see for 
yourself!’’ they pleaded. 

“Tl look well into the trunk, but it’ll be 
at the station house,’ he answered, and 
took them there. 

It was a dull hour, and the drowsing 
sergeant thought he might believe their 
story if they should put on their costumes 
and dance for him. Dawn was creeping 
over Williamsburg when they came home to 
East Broadway. The taste of Hoboken is 
bitter in their mouths after forty years. 

Those afternoons of letter writing bore 
their first fruit the next day. A note from 
Gilmore’s Grand Central Theater, 809 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, was in the 
letter box back of the bar at Miner’s saloon. 
It ordered them to come on for a try-out at 
eighty dollars a week. 


Gilmore’s was a byword in the variety . 


world. Its owner was a tart, irascible char- 
acter, as tough a customer as ever bought 
goods. Playing his house was both an or- 
deal and a speculation as uncertain asa 
horse race. He held himself privileged to 
fire an act as the spirit moved him. In- 
variably he sat in the first entrance at re- 
hearsals and the opening show, looking his 
hired hands over sourly. To survive a re- 
hearsal was a feat, to last out the opening 
performance entitled to wound-and-service 
stripes, and to finish the week was a patent 
of theatrical nobility. Gilmore found his 
justification in the box office. There were 
no empty seats in his house. 


Great-Hearted Mother Bunger 


One story told of him was characteristic. 
A man with a trained dog played his 
theater. The man recited Paul Laurence 
Dunbar’s poem, A Yellow Dog’s Love for a 
Coon, and the dog did the rest. When the 
actor applied at the box office on pay day, 
Gilmore yelled in a voice that all Walnut 
Street could hear, “Send in.the dog. I'll 
pay him. He did all the work.” 

There were other actors on the train for 
Philadelphia. They recommended Mother 
Bunger’s boarding house, good board and 
clean rooms, six dollars a week. 

Mother Bunger greeted them with, 
“Vere is you kids playing at?” 
mention of William J. Gilmore she started. 
His caprices had cost her many a defaulted 
board bill. She could not be sure of Gil- 
more’s reception of an act that was un- 
known to her, and she would gamble on no 
novices. “Funny,” she said, “dey ain’t got 
your names on de bills vat I see, und besides 
I ain’t got some more rooms left. Better 
that you go by the Irishman’s. For four 
dollars he has fine grub and beds.” 

The Irishman’s was Murphy’s boarding 
house. Murphy took them in and his faith 
was justified. Gilmore watched them with- 
out comment, and put them next to last on 
the. bill, where they remained the week. 
Eddie Foy had been loaned that week to 
Gilmore by John L. Carncross, the minstrel 
man. Foy liked the Weber and Fields act 
and spoke of it to Frank Dumont, who was 
to succeed to Carncross’ minstrel mantle 
at the latter’s death. A letter followed them 
back to New York. Carncross asked their 
terms. 

The letter caused a small sensation 
among the professionals gathered in Miner’s 


At the’ 


a e ' 


saloon. Privately the crowd didn’t hy, 
it. Carncross never had been knoy. 
play a white-face act. To be the fi, 
break that precedent was to be made, |, 
were told with much back-slapping {4 
called for drink buying. They ni, 
seventy dollars a week in their reply, 
got an acceptance the next week, _—_| 

This time whatever Mother Bunge; 
was theirs. That lady posed as the a. 
best friend and never ceased to as} 
boarders to pause in astonishment a) 
greatness of heart. Her life, ag shy: 
scribed it with each dinner, was one | 
succession of sacrifices and disinter, 
services for “‘mein children,” as she ple 
to call her patrons. Against any pos 
skepticism, she had at hand a Glin¢ he 
case in point with which she always ql q 

Years before, an actress had aband 
her infant son in the boarding house, 
Mother Bunger had reared the boy, W 
half grown. 

“Lou-ee,” she would call to him a; 
approached her peroration—“Lou-ee, 
the ladies and gentlemen what did I 
out of my ears and send them to the pin. 
shop for to lend that poor lady, Mrs, ). 
and-So.”’ | 

“Your earrings, mamma.” Lou-ee }; 


| 
his one line well. i 


| 
he 


The Minstrel Show de Luxe 


The golden age of negro minstrelsy )s 
on, and Carncross had the pick of the id 
at his peculiar institution at the Elev: } 
Street Opera House. A churchman lh 
self, he kept his entertainment imm |. 
lately clean and attracted a clientele al js 
own. Quakers and other religionists n je 
a sharply drawn distinction between je 
theater, which they regarded as a half |y 
house to perdition, and minstrelsy. P] » 
delphia was not alone in this diseriminat j, 
though Carncross’ was its most not |e 
example. Throughout America, until \e 
prejudice against the stage began to re «, 
the minstrel show was sure of an audit ‘e 
no other form of the theater except the |- 
cus could attract. 

The first half of a Carncross show \s 
the conventional farrago of quip, quirk d 
sentimental ballad. In 1883 he had as 
men, tambos and bones such comedian ‘s 
Lew Dockstader, Eddie Foy, Hugy 
Dougherty and Dick Turner. Such ter's 
as Chauncey Olcott sang the ballads ¢ 1 
to the hearts of mid-Victorian Americ}. 
The second part was a burlesque of s: e 
folly or sensation of the moment and a} - 
pourri of the current theater, a mild - 
proximation of the topical revue of toc i 
Carncross is dead, Frank Dumont is de, 
minstrelsy is all but dead; but in its Ei 
stock form it holds out feebly still in Ai 
Street, Philadelphia. | 

Weber and Fields went on with tlt 
Dutch knockabout at the Eleventh Sti 
Opera House on Monday evening and m:2 
the flattest failure of their lives. The at - 
ence gave them dead silence from entra’? 
to exit. They finished with the feeling! 
having rehearsed in a morgue. In thr 
dressing room they waited for a knock i 
their door, and dismissal. The knock et) 
but no “Sorry, boys, I can’t use yo! 
they had looked for. . | 

“Tf you are not doing anything else abc; 
ten o’clock tomorrow morning, you mig) 
drop in at the theater,” was the owne; 
message. It was a rule that an act mi: 
be discharged after the first performar} 
or be paid for the week. So there was ho} 

“Don’t let last night discourage you 
Carncross told them in his office the follo 
ing morning. “I have a peculiar pub 
here, unlike anything you ever met with 
the theater. My patrons are very cc 
servative. Few of them ever attend 4) 
other theater, and the more familiar a sor 
a joke or a piece of business, the better th | 
like it. You must give them time to g 
used to you. 

“There is another thing or two. Th’ 
thought you really were hurting each othe 
and were uneasy. Why not shake han: 
and kiss exaggeratedly when you finish? | 
think that would do the trick. Those lot 
check suits you wear no doubt are just tl 
thing for your usual audience, but if y¢ 
will permit me, I will buy you other cloth’ 
that will suit my people better. I kno 
them, you see.”’ 5 

Carncross took them to a secondhar 
shop on South Street and bought them ti 
full-dress suits, the first use of formal +l 
ning dress by a comedy act on the Am 
ican stage. Tuesday night they embrace 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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On home, garage, barn, 
use only the toughest 
shingles and roll 

 €: roofings 

_—and be done with it 
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OFF YOUR MIND 


EVENING POST 


Architect: ‘‘Put the matter of the roof entirely up to me— 
then it will be off your mind.” 


Throughout the centuries the 
architect’s ideal has been per- 
manence. Today, as in the past, 
he builds for future generations 
as well as his own. 


When it is a question of roofs, 
architects and business men link 
permanence with Barrett. For 66 
years the two words have been 
inseparable in the building world. 


Barrett permanence means a 
roof that won’t talk back. No leaks 
to be patched, no maintenance 
or repair expense. When the roof 
is built according to The Barrett 
Specification under the careful 
supervision of the Barrett In- 
spector, the owner is handed a 
Surety Bond guaranteeing him 
against repair expense for 10 or 
20 years. 


Twenty years—that strikes 


nee ton, 


ae 
ENTIRELY 23 


Get the roof off your mind— 
definitely and permanently! 


you as a long and liberal guaran- 
tee period. But we can point to 
many roofs of this type built 35 
and 40 years ago that are still in 
excellent condition. 


The Barrett Specification Roof 
(bonded for 20 and 10 years) 
stands as the leader of a broad, 
comprehensive line of Barrett 


Built-Up Roofs. 


But whether your roof is con- 
structed according to The Bar- 
rett Specification or your own 
specification— 


Whether your building is new 
or old— 


The experience of well-known 
architects, engineers and con- 
tractors has proved that it pays 
to see that the materials used in 
any built-up roof bear the 
Barrett label. 


4o RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Gault Company 


In Canada 
The Barrett Company, Limited 
zo21 St. Hubert Street 
Montreal, Que., Canada 
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“The Liquid Floor Covering’’ 
describes fully what this revolu- 
tionary, Koverflor, is and what it 
does. Contains color samples. Gives practical sugges- 
tions on protection and beautification of inside and 


THE SATURDAY 


(From an actual experience) 


A BUILT-IN GARAGE had a con- 
crete floor, unprotected. Carsran in 
and out. Oil, grease and water got 
spattered about. Tools, chains were 
thrown around. Result: 


1. The concrete crumbled. Ea: 
2. Dust got in and on the car. 
3. The floor was always “messed” 

and slippery. 


He tried it. He now reports: “the 
up like new.” “All dusting is ¢ 
In countless other floor p 
side and outside, Koverfl: 
that couldn’t be done. _ 
It keeps wood from decayir 


,cemen 
integrating. At 


the same tim v 
hard wear. It is impervious to wate 

and oil proof. The surface t creat 
almost tile like. Koverflor is easy 
apply it like paing =< 
Koverflor is supplied in solid 
dustrial and commercial build 
Hardware and paint dealers h: 
secure it conveniently, we will suppl 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
and exchanged a loud smack. Carncross’ 
diagnosis was perfect. His peculiar public 


warmed to them, and took them to its’ 


heart the second week. Their engagement 
ran eight months without a break, the first 
and one of the few white-face acts ever seen 
in this home of burnt cork. 

All rules failed at Carncross.’ When they 
had flopped he had told them not to worry, 
and set them aright. Now that they were 
an established success, he called them in 
and amazed them by saying, “‘I’d like to 
keep you the balance of the season, but I 
don’t want to pay you the same salary.” 

They retired to consider. Their conclu- 
sion was that a long run would be so good 
an advertisement that they could afford to 
cut their price as low as fifty dollars. 

Reporting back, they said, “You have 
been so decent to us that we will leave the 
salary to you. Whatever you think fair 
will suit us.” 

“Good!” he agreed. “Your wages will 
be sixty-nine dollars after this week.”’ 

They could only look at each other stu- 
pidly, and put it down as the Carncross 
idea of a practical joke. He was, however, 
entirely serious. Among the superstitions 
he practiced, but did not like to admit, was 
one that it was unlucky to pay out an even 
sum. All accustomed to doing business 
with him—actors, stage hands and trades- 
men—were prepared to receive $1.99 or 
$2.01 for two dollars, and were expected to 
accept it without comment, as a normal 
business practice. 


Off and On at Newark 


Hight uninterrupted months of well-paid 
work—a new high-water mark for Weber 
and Fields. Six dollars each for room and 
board, a few dollars for incidentals, a few 
more for ads in the theatrical weeklies, and 
the balance flowed back to the East Side 
to raise the Weber and Schanfield families 
to comfort. 

From the time they were twelve until 
they were sixteen a duel of wits with the 
railroad companies went with every out- 
of-town engagement. Long before Sir James 
Barrie invented and named him Peter Pan, 
the boy who never grew up was arguing 
with New Haven and Pennsylvania ticket 
agents and trainmen. For all railroad pur- 
poses, Joe and Lew turned the calendar’s 
face to the wall and hugged their eleventh 
birthdays as a woman does her twenty- 
ninth; clung to it until the pretense would 
not have passed in a home for the blind. 

On their first trip to Baltimore to play at 
Herzog’s Museum for fifty dollars a week, 
and to live with the freaks at Hancock’s 
boarding house, they began a contest with 
one Pennsylvania conductor that went on 
for a year. In the opening skirmish Fields 
took a seat in the forward end of the 
smoker, Weber in the rear. The conductor 
looked at Fields, then at his ticket, and 
asked his age. 

“Going on twelve,’”’ was the answer. 

The same question and answer when he 
reached Weber. 

“Do you know that boy up front?” the 
conductor demanded. 

Did he or didn’t he? Maybe Lew had 
referred the conductor to him in support of 
his age. Joe flipped a mental coin and it 
came down heads. 

“Sure!’’ he said. “‘He’s my brother.” 

The wrong answer! 

“How does it happen then,” the con- 
ductor wanted to know, “that he is going 
on twelve also?”’ 

One reply only to this embarrassing in- 
quiry was possible. 

“We're twins,” Joe exclaimed, as if that 
fortuity had just occurred to him. 

“Twin liars, at least,” the trainman 
commented dryly. “I'll let you by this 
time.” 

Baltimore liked them so well that Her- 
zog booked them to return in three months. 
Homeward to New York they rode with a 
strange, and, they suspected, a nearsighted 
conductor. But on the second journey to 
Maryland they were so unwise as to take 
the midnight train as before. The same 
conductor found them in the same relative 
positions in the smoker. 

“How old are you now?” he asked Fields. 

“Going on twelve,”’ Master Lew replied. 

The conductor punched a check, slipped 
it into Fields’ hatband and passed on. 

“And how old are you today?” he in- 
quired solicitously when he came to Weber. 

“Going on twelve,” Joe thanked him. 

“And going off at the next station unless 
you pay full fare,” was the rejoinder. “I 


let your ‘twin brother’ up there ride : , 
half-fare ticket. It’s my guess that nei 
one of you ever will see fifteen again, | 
I’ll compromise with you. One half and re 
full. Are you going to pay?” : 

Joe had eighty cents and a packag)y; 
cheap cigarettes. He tendered them. e 
conductor replied in the manner of Frei 
to Germany. The train was pulling \ 
Newark, and he saw Joe to the sta’y 
platform. 

Railway coaches were not vestibule» 
the 80’s, and Joe swung onto the 9 n 
platform of the last coach as the train pud 
out. Near the rear of the coach a busy 
negro woman slept, her limp body slum4 
toward the aisle. Joe slipped past her no 
lessly and curled up in the shelter of | 
bulk, his face averted. The car lights ws 
dimmed and his presence went unnoted ; 
the trainmen. 

Toward four o’clock in the morni, 
Weber thought the train near enough Ba. 
more to risk going forward to reass;_ 
Fields, whom he pictured in a frenzy} 
anxiety. This picture was not to be ree. 
ciled with the facts. Lew he found snor| 
unfeelingly. Joe woke him with a j) 
Fields rubbed his eyes and registered gs. 
prise. 

“TI thought they put you off,” he m. 
aged to say. 

“And what were you going to do abt. 
it?’’ Weber asked. : | 

“Oh, I had all that figured out,” Fie’ 
assured him. ‘As soon as I got to Bal 
more I was going to look up Herzog a 
ask him to wire you an advance on ¢ 
salary.” 

“Wire it where?’”’ Weber persisted. 

Lew began to be annoyed. 

“T could have sent it to the der 
and asked them to call out your nan. 
couldn’t I?” | 

“What depot?” 

“Why, at Elizabeth, where they put yi 
off, of course!”’ 

“T thought as much,” Joe retorted. 

It appeared that the conductor h; 
waited a station before telling Lew that. 
had lost his partner. ; 

Again Baltimore encored their act. Whi 
they set out on their third trip to Mar 
land, in another ninety days, they took t), 
precaution of asking questions at the Jersi| 
City terminal. Their old enemy was takit| 
out the midnight train, they learned. 

“Tf anybody gets put off at Newark t 
night, it’s not going to be me,” Joe gay 
notice, and bought a whole ticket for hin. 
self. So fortified, they claimed seats t 
gether in the smoker. i 
Y 
Honors Were Even i! 
“Still going on twelve, I suppose,” th! 
conductor greeted Lew, who sat on th 
aisle. “A fine big boy for twelve! I’ll be. 
your mamma is proud of you.” a |. 

Lew thanked him for his friendly interes! 

“And you?” He turned to Joe. 

“Going on fourteen,” Weber chirped 
and surprised the conductor with a ful 
ticket. 

“My, how you have grown in a couple o. 
months!”’ the man with the punch and lan| 
tern exclaimed. “I’m afraid my puttin; 
you off at Newark aged you considerable 
Maybe if I put your ‘twin’ here off ai 
Newark tonight he would be going on four 
teen, too, the next time he rides with me 
It’ll be worth trying anyway.” « 

Lew was not put off at Newark, but only 
because he made up the balance of a whole 
ticket in cash. In Baltimore they heard) 
that Hallen & Hart’s road show would be. 
returning to New York the next Saturday 
night. Traveling troupes were granted 
greatly reduced rates by the railroads. The 
boys persuaded the manager to elect them 
members of his company for the duration of | 


- the trip. Their pro rata was less than two) 


half-fare tickets, and fingers could be 
snapped at the race of conductors. Most 
of the company spent the night in Pull-| 
mans. Joe and Lew sat up to save two dol- | 
lars, and wondered if they would travel 
with a road show some day. a 

The Pennsylvania conductor had his 
counterpart on the New Haven. They’ 
clashed first with him on the memorable 
occasion when they missed the Fall River 
boat, and he had been making pointed | 
comments at every meeting since. It was | 
getting so any trip to New England was | 
good for a garland of insults. 4 

Bound for Providence to play at Drew’s 
Museum, they received an ultimatum one — 
Sunday night. 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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“What, again?” The conductor shook 
3 punch under their noses. ‘Get this, 
yw!” he told them. “This is the last time 
yu ride on my train at half fare. It’s a 
‘onder one of you doesn’t sit on the other’s 
jp and ask me to believe he is an infant in 

ms. I’m warning you now! The next 
Bk I’m going to reach for the bell cord 
_,d put you off ten miles between stations.”’ 
‘One week later the night train from Bos- 
nm picked up at Providence, among other 
assengers, Masters Weber and Fields, the 
ig Little Four, consisting of Harry Kelly, 
harles Buckley and the Callahan brothers, 
ad the Parker Twins, all kid acts familiar 
) variety audiences. 
The eight crowded into two seats turned 
lee to face. The most commodious suit- 
\se in the party was laid across their knees, 
ie Parker Twins passed cigars around, 
arry Kelly shuffled a deck of cards and a 
‘nny-ante poker game began. 

“Tickets!’’ a voice commanded. 
| Bight poker players smoking eight cigars 
‘id down eight sets of five cards, fished in 
ight pockets and brought out eight half- 
are tickets. The conductor they looked 
pat was the one of the week before. Asa 
pmedy situation none of the eight ever 
urpassed it on the stage. 
_ Fifty years of education in applied pro- 
anity went for nothing. The conductor’s 
‘uss words melted on his tongue and he 
aughed through his set teeth. 
“T’l] frame these,” he said when he got 
is face straightened out. He put the 
ight tickets in a special pocket and went on. 
Weber and Fields had played every dime 
auseum in New York save one, but that 
ime was the aristocrat of the lot—G. B. 
3unnell’s, at Broadway and Ninth Street. 
3unnelllookedsomething like P.T. Barnum, 
he father of the dime museum, then still 
live and a circus proprietor, and he culti- 
rated that resemblance assiduously. 
_ The team had finer feathers in its cap 
than this, but there would be a gap in the 
record until Bunnell’s had been conquered. 
for five years they had failed to catch his 
-jnterest. When Doctor Cole, whom they 
aad known as lecturer on the freaks at the 
New York Museum, 210 Bowery, was pro- 
moted to the lectureship at Bunnell’s, they 
tried again—and got a curt refusal. They 
would show this man Bunnell. 
The wild talk of a drunken sailor on the 
Bowery was the seed of the plot. The sailor 
claimed to have shipped from Chi-fu with 
a Chinese helmsman who had one eye, and 
that in the center of his forehead. Days 
later it occurred to Lew and Joe that the 
_yarn had practical possibilities. 


The Chinese Cyclops 


Dropping in at Bunnell’s, they spoke casu- 
‘ally to Cole of having seen such a China- 
man in Doyers Street sometime before. 
‘They described him with great detail. His 
peculiarity, it seemed, was little known 
eyen in Chinatown because of his habit of 
‘pulling his hat far down on his forehead. 
A slit in the hat fitted over the single eye. 
' Cole declared excitedly that the Chinese 
Cyclops was a phenomenon without parallel 
‘in his experience. Bunnell would pay three 
‘hundred—four hundred—even five hun- 
‘dred dollars, perhaps, just for the tip. 
__A pity they had not thought of Mr. 
Bunnell at once. Meanwhile, unfortunately, 
P. T. Barnum had opened negotiations with 
_them and would have the first call. 
Bunnell was with them within the minute. 
_ Just the two boys he had been hoping to 
| see. Lucky chance that they should hap- 
/ pen in. Would they like to play the mu- 
' seum next week? The pay would be forty 
dollars, Bunnell’s top. Nothing was said of 
a one-eyed Chinaman. 
Bunnell booked them for a second week. 
By the by, Doctor Cole had said some- 
| thing about a Chinaman with an eye in his 
forehead. 
' To Joe’s and Lew’s expressed sorrow, 
Mr. Barnum had first call on the marvel 
and had all but closed with them. Bunnell 
thought he could meet Barnum’s offer— 
possibly better it. Would they give it their 
best thought? They would indeed. 
Bunnell had two other museums, one in 
Brooklyn, the other in Jersey City. The 
third week he sent them to Brooklyn, the 
fourth to Jersey City, the fifth he brought 
; them back to Broadway. A funny thing, 
itwas being said in Miner’s, this sudden pop- 
ularity of Weber and Fields with Bunnell. 
Bunnell began to be pressing. Where was 
the Chinaman to be found? Couldn’t he 
see the man himself? What word from 
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Barnum? Were they certain that there was 
only one eye, and that in the center of the 
brow? 

Their little jest was beginning to grow 
claws. Practical jokes and tiger whelps 
have their similarities. Amusing pets in 
their infancy, awkward playfellows as they 
approach maturity. Joe and Lew con- 
ferred and decided to break with Barnum. 
The next day, in Bunnell’s presence, they 
denounced the circus man’s lack of good 
faith. They had learned that while he pre- 
tended to dicker with them he was attempt- 
ing to go behind their backs and deal 
independently with their property. All 
that he had accomplished was to frighten 
the Chinaman away. He had fled to a 
cousin’s in New Orleans, and they now were 
trying to coax him out of retirement. As 
soon as they succeeded he would be Bun- 
nell’s for the asking. 

When they had played twenty consec- 
utive weeks at the three museums, and had 
been booked for the twenty-first, Bunnell 
demanded a showdown. Lew ducked 
around the corner and sent a message by an 
A. D. T. boy to himself and Joe in care of 
Bunnell. The Chinaman had returned. 


Twenty Weeks of Delusion 


Bunnell sent for his carriage and the three 
started for Doyers Street. Doyers Street 
was around the corner from the old Chat- 
ham Square Museum where they had be- 
gun their career. In half an hour now, 
when the cat got out of the bag, their career 
might end there too. They pointed at ran- 
dom with nervous fingers. Bunnell alighted 
and led the way. The house which their 
fingers had chanced to indicate proved to 
be a warren of Orientals, all of whom at 
once protested utter ignorance of English. 
When in doubt, Chinatown always fell back 
on “No savee,”’ and such eryptical talk as 
this of eyes in foreheads was suspicious. 

Out of the jabber of Cantonese, at length 
a voice suggested in perfect English that 
they address their inquiries to the Chinese 
consul in Clinton Street. Objections by 
Joe and Lew. A consul could not be ex- 
pected to concern himself with museum 
freaks. He probably was very busy on 
matters of state, and anyway the only sure 
method of locating a Chinaman was to wait 
him out. Patience—that was it! They had 
unlimited patience, and Bunnell could re- 
turn to the museum. He went, however, to 
the consul’s and took them with him. 

The consul was a Princeton graduate. He 
listened politely and gave it as his opinion 
that his callers had been imposed upon. 

“You Americans are an incurably ro- 
mantic people,’ he philosophized, “‘and 
you insist on inventing and believing weird 
and devious fictions about our quarter. 
You will have it that we are an enigmatical 
race given to strange deviltries. This, I 
judge, is another of these nursery tales. At 
any rate, I can assure you that every Chi- 
nese in greater New York reports to me and 
that there is none such among them. Were 
he here, I would be compelled by your im- 
migration laws, no doubt, to return him to 
China.” 

Bunnell’s twenty weeks of delusion ended 
abruptly while the consul spoke. He had 
believed in the existence of the Chinatown 
Cyclops because he had wanted to believe, 
and these young scoundrels had played 
shrewdly on this obsession of outdoing the 
great Barnum. He stopped outside the 
consul’s door. 

“Tell me the truth,” he asked. “There 
was never any one-eyed Chinaman, was 
there?”’ 

It had come. They suddenly felt very 
sorry for their victim and for themselves. 
They looked at each other. Which one 
should tellhim? They began the confession, 
now one talking, now the other, then both 
at once. The drunken sailor; how they had 
tried so long to get on at Bunnell’s; haw the 
joke had got out of hand, an Old Man of the 
Sea clinging to their backs. 

Bunnell only stared, with a look half 
hurt, half quizzical. In their remorse they 
seemed more undersized, more underloved 
than ever; two of necessity’s children, faces 
wistful with an age beyond their years. It 
was long before he spoke. 

Then it was to say, ‘An old showman 
taken in by a pair of kids? I’d be a poor 
sport if I hollered. Shake hands on it, and 
no hard feelings.” He stared at them 
longer. ‘You two ought to go far,” he said, 
half to himself. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of | 


articles by Mr. Isman and Mr. Stout. The next will 
appear in an early issue. 


Here is the Shirt 


Wison Bro’s, CHICAGO 


New York 


for Summer 


While tastes in summer 
shirtings vary widely, no 
man can gowron with 


“Wilson Oxford? They 
look their goodness, 
retain their freshness, 
launder immaculately, 
and take the punishment 
of long wear and repeat- 
ed washings. To be had 
either with pre-shrunk 
collars attached or with 
comfortable starchless 
neckbands and revers- 


ible cuffs. Moderately 
priced,too,at---- $27 


WilasoPs res 


MakKERS AND IMPORTERS OF MEN'S FINE 
FURNISHINGS FOR 60 YEARS 


Hose - Garters « Belts « Cravats - Pajamas 
Handkerchiefs + Knit Gloves « Nightshirts 
Paris Shirts « Suspenders « Underwear « Mufflers 
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Chequing | 


a fine art 


im traveling 


You check your hat or coat to 
keep it safe until you need it. 
It is a common practice and 
very serviceable. 


You check 
your coat 


You check your bag or trunk 
to be sure of getting it at your 
destination. In doing so you 


make the carrier by which you 
travel responsible for its safe 
delivery. 


But how about your money when 
you travel? Do you chegue it?— 
that is: change it into American 
Express Travelers Cheques before 
you start—and so make sure that if it 
islostorstolen, beforeproperlysigned 
by you, you will not be the loser ? 


Or yourself—on a journey, by rail 
or boat, vacationing, touring in 
your motor —anywhere away from 
home. Do you cheque yourself ?— 
by assuring yourself of the pleas- 
antly helpful Service that goes with 
American Express Travelers 
Cheques. 


« e 

Why not cheque your 
money and yourself 
The American Express Company’s 
Financial, Commercial and Travel 
organization is back of American 
Express Travelers Cheques. Its 
obligation is to safeguard the travel- 
ers money invested in these cheques. 
The Personal Service side of chequ- - 
ing in this way is extended thru the 
highly developed American Express 
system of international offices round 
the world and thru 26,700 Express 
Offices in the United States and 
Canada. 

Chequing with American Express 
Travelers Cheques is just as simple 
as checking your hat or your bag and 
much more necessary. It’s the fine 
art of Chequing — the key to the 
fine art of Travel. 

Issued in $10, $20, $50 and $100 
denominations, American Express 
Travelers Cheques cost only 75c 
per $100. 

FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 

Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reserva- 


tions and itineraries; or plan your trip thru Amer- 
ican Express Travel Dept., 65 Broadway, N. Y. 


American 
Express 
Travelers 


Cheques | 
| 
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| its hint of more solid fare at the other end 
| of the bell wire. 

“This is all very nice,” he said; “very 
ee indeed. Now where shall I put my 

at ? 2? 

Anne put it on the lower shelf of the 
bamboo table on the landing. 

When she returned Frank was toying 
with a radish, having dipped it moistly in 
paris and left a trail of water across the 
table. 

“Walked here from Fulham and feel a 
bit peckish,” he explained. “‘ Capital rad- 


| ishes! Where do you get ’em?” 


Anne told him “Jenkins,” the while dab- 


| bling the table with her handkerchief. 


“Do sit down, won’t you?” 

Frank said he preferred to walk about; 
it kept him in touch with the radishes. 

“T haven’t seen hundreds and thousands 


| since I was a kid,” he said. “‘ Where do you 


get ’em?” 
Anne told him “Sopwith’s, round the 


| corner.” 


Frank detached a piece of crust from his 


| roll and dipped it in the custard of the 
| trifle, whence it was conveyed to his mouth, 


bright with many colored specks. He was 


| disappointed at the absence of a sherry 


flavor. The trifie itself did not look quite so 
nice after this small attention. Also there 


| were bread crumbs on the floor. 


“T thought we’d have tea about six,” 
said Anne defensively. 

Frank looked at his watch and marked 
with horror that it was only four o’clock. 
The sight of so many good things to eat had 
temporarily banished a half-formed idea 
that the afternoon might be agreeably 


| spent in honest and gentlemanly courtship. 


Up to the present, barring a little hand 
holding under the tarpaulin of the motor- 
bus, tender passages between them had 
been remarkably few, and it was clearly 
evident that here was a chance to make up 
for lost time.- But Frank, in spite of un- 
doubted physical attractions, was diffident 
and poor-spirited as a lover. He was slow 
at the get-away and could be relied upon to 
be more ardent in public than in private. 
His ignorance of women was abysmal and 
he had not the veriest idea how far he 
might go with them or how far they might 
wish him to go. He felt it would be very 
pleasant to put an arm round Anne and 
give her a kiss, but he dreaded making a 
muddle of it and lacked the natural cour- 
age to take a chance. In his lurid past he 
had kissed other girls and even had been 
known to steal home guiltily late at night 
and mount the stairs in socked feet long 
after his mother was asleep—but in these 
instances his behavior had been governed 
by information received at secondhand 
from other men. He had never found any- 
thing out for himself, and Anne to him was 
a complete mystery. He knew he had 
achieved a subtle hold over her, but he had 
not taken his own measurement well enough 
to know by what means or to what extent 


‘this had been accomplished. 


He did not even know what he wanted or 
expected of her. So far as he was aware, 
his attentions were honorable and would 
center after a passage of time in making her 
his wife. But for the present he was satis- 
fied with all he could get out of her in the 
way of companionship— tion, crea- 
ture comforts, praise, self-sacrifice = 
loving. To judge by her beginnings 
seemed she was well adapted to supply his 
needs with liberality. He had not made up 
his mind to do anything by way of return, 
because he did notseethenecessity. Having 
accepted himself at her estimate all he 
would have to do would be to criticize the 
quality of her gifts and inspire fresh ones. 
In short, he proposed to occupy a position 
equivalent to that of a peacock that struts 
about the lawn, spreads its tail at its own 
will, makes loud and threatening noises, 
and in all other respects is useless and un- 
profitable. 

Frank restored his watch to his pocket 
with a sigh which conveyed to Anne’s at- 
tentive ears evidence of an unrequited ap- 
petite. Her sound woman sense, however, 
persuaded her that it would be ‘disastrous 
to yield to his unspoken demand for nourish- 


| ment. She was hoping he would stay until 


ten o’clock, and if the meal was consumed 
straight away it was certain a second edi- 
tion, impossible of achievement, would be 
required later in the evening. By hook or 
y crook she must contrive that he should 
hold out until the appointed hour, and to 
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GIVE AND TAKE 


(Continued from Page 23) 


that end she plumped herself down on the 
couch-by-day bed-by-night and patted a 
place by her side. 

Here was an invitation that civility could 
not refuse and, albeit reluctantly, Frank sat 
down. 

What followed was unexpected and dis- 
concerting. 

The spring mattress, powerful to support 
Anne’s light body, was no match for Frank’s 
enormous weight. Under the combined 

pressure it expanded to the fullest, with the 
at that the two lovers passed through 
the wooden frame and rudely bumped 
against the floor boards those portions of 
themselves devoted to the task of sitting 
down. The sage-green cover was dragged 
away and revealed a white pillow and bol- 
ster beneath. 

Had he been a better man Frank Norris 
would have chosen that moment to kiss the 
convenient Anne very soundly indeed; but 
he was not a better man; his amour propre 
was offended by the indignity of his posi- 
tion and his stupid conventionality out- 
raged by the discovery that, however 
heavily its identity might be concealed, he 
was being entertained in a lady’s bedroom. 
Moreover, the business of extrication was 
one that could not be accomplished with 
ease or grace, and the unhappy incident 
conspired toward a loss of temper. 

Ignoring Anne’s difficulties and strug- 
gling to his feet he remarked coldly, “Ti 
that’s a joke it’s rather a poor one.’ 

Crestfallen, yet at the edge of laughter, 
Anne replied, “Of course it wasn’t a joke. 
I didn’t know the silly thing wouldn’t hold 
us 33 


“And I didn’t know it was a bed,” he 
added with point. 

For one moment Anne delayed answer- 
ing, then she said steadily, ““Why shouldn’t 
it be a bed?’ 

Frank hesitated, unequal to the task of 
penetrating whether or no she was brazen- 
ing out of the difficulty or was offended by 
his rebuke. He could detect no shame in 
her voice, nor was there the smallest hint 
of archness such as might act as a guide for 
future conduct. 

“You never told me you had a bed- 
sitting room, I mean.’ 

“Yes,” she answered in the same voice, 
ieee bed-sitting room. Do you mind?” 

Frank Norris hedged. 

““T was thinking of you,” he said. 

Anne wondered—but only for the brief- 
est instant—then she gave him the benefit 
of the doubt. 

“Thank you, Frank. If you think I 
ought to have told you, I’m sorry.’ 

He became magnanimous. 

“Oh, that’s all right, I suppose. I only 
thought—well, old-fashioned people might 
think ——” 

“But you’re not old-fashioned, Frank. 
Besides, I couldn’t afford two rooms.” 

“That’s true enough.” 

“ And it would be a bit hard if I couldn’t 
have anyone—have you to see me just 
because—and anyway, I can’t see that it 
matters.” 

Her capacity for dealing with this moral 
emergency disconcerted him and for a mo- 
ment Frank doubted his wisdom in having 
brought up the discussion. After all, there 
is nothing immoral about a bed if you can 
persuade yourself to take that view. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “I don’t mind,” and 
sang a clumsy effort to cover up the pil- 

ow 

When he turned Anne looked as if she 
were going to cry, but instead she went out 
of the room with the words, “‘I’ll fetch a 
box from _ upstairs and put it under the 
mattress.” 

During her absence Frank steadied him- 
self with a morsel of bread dipped in the 
sweet oil of the sardines. It did not occur 
to him to lend a hand with the box. He was 
not imaginative. 

It may have been the spoliation of the 
sardines coupled with intermittent raids 
upon the radishes that persuaded Anne to 
ring for the chops at five o’clock instead of 
six. Almost indefinably Frank had disap- 
pointed her in the matter of the bed. He 
had shown a narrowness of mind inad- 
missible in a man who knew well enough 
the limitations of her resources. Her in- 
clination before his arrival had been to- 
ward coziness—contact and perhaps a 
little rather breathless whispering. But 
that mood he had clumsily dispatched, and 
apart from showing him a few prized books 


and small possessions Anne made n 
to advance their intimacy. 

The demolition of thesardines and 
vent of the chops fizzing hot upon t 
induced a happier atmosphere. f 
that she did not feel lke meat that d 
Frank ate her cutlet as a second 
flourished greaily as a result. One 
cident arose which might have k 
tunate but for some clever eves 
tween Anne and Mrs. Nesbit. 
asked what he liked to drink 


a 


marking 
he consumed it Anne did not ec t 
Good food and drink expanded | 
nature largely and when the 
cleared it was he who suggest 
should sit on the couch again MT 
consenting, found very presently ii 
go traveling round her waist. Ths= 
ful advance, while inducing in Fz 
feeling of natural pride, also begai 
ousness, and he made no attempt fo 
his words to the gallantry of | 
the contrary, the more loverlike bi 
braces, the more prosaically did b I 
verse. Thus, while he pressed Annes: 
little hand in his and tightened ‘is 
sbont her anal =eereaae he c 
the virtues of a new typewriter w 
been recently installed in the City 
where he worked. Here was a shy 
which Anne was both proud and se 
Love 9 too peeaaaes grabbe 
must reach ly easy ae 
those first steps of courtship F 5 
a maximum. 
Presently, having need to throw 
rette end into the grate, Frank lean 
ward, and in so doing his cheek brushe 
lips. She did not kiss him—but ol 
ecstasy. Neither of them mo 
somehow they were looking at ead 
Question and answer Wetec 1s aa ry 
tremendous question and only on 
answer. There was no need for wor 
Frank, although he must have kne 
to be so, was too slow-witted to & 


e 


it. His was a simple philosophy 

tated asking for # thing if he hoped to 
Wherefore he said, ., Anne, look 

like to—may I —— 


Her answer was to shut her eyes. 
they kissed each other for sntysere 
minutes by the clock. A simple, straigh 
forward kissing contest of give and & 
The close work on both sides was 
good. At last Anne rose suddenly J 
cheek scarlet where his bristly chin 1 
pressed it, and throwing open the wimdg) 
she leaned out and breathed a spring 
scented south wind and thought 1 
quisite it would be to die at that m 
with sublimity in her heart. 

And Frank lit a dgarette a 
pocket comb through his ruffled k 
was very pleased, too, as well he m 

He had smoked three-quarters a 
cigarette when Anne said, “Let's go ou 
Let’s go on the Embankment.” 

“Do you want to?” 

“Yes, please.” 

“But bE d like to kiss you agai.” 

She gave a shiver of delight at the 

“T know—but I want to walk now- 
you to talk to me—to say the things. FE 
you wouldn’t—couldn’t ——” 


“Oh, it’s all too wonderful te use Op 
Come along.” And she took his hand. 
“But you haven’t a hat.” 
“Do I need one? I'd forgotten. 3 a 
well! . . . Now.” 
Arm in arm they passed through thee 
twilight toward the river. 5 
What tales Old Thames could tell 
lovers who have leaned upon thestone 6 
ing of her frontage! But this particu 
evening Old Thames had reason to be ¢ 


spoke of 
deficiencies. In short, he dwelt upe 


lack of a bicycle. aa 
Now Anne would gladly have listened & 
a proposal of i joined in a d= 


marriage—or 
cussion upon how soon two such p 
(Continued on Page 80) 
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Jne thing, and but one, determines the actual value of 
1 truck, and a truck tire: The profit gained from the 
work they do. You may read the profit of Semi- 
Pneumatics in the statements of men who have used 
them, and know their value to a truck in dollars and 
cents. In light of these expressions of fact from prac- 
tical men, Semi-Pneumatics stand forth clearly as the 
biggest single factor to-day in making a truck profitable. 


Goodrich also offers as a contribution to economical Truck and Bus operation the famous 
De Luxe Solid in Smooth and Tractor Types and the Goodrich Heavy Duty Cord 


emi-Pnenmatic TRUCK TITRE 
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defin ed in 
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The facts and figures 


that follow have an impor- 
tant bearing on the profitable 
operation of every truck: 
Fragile Loads Protected ..... 
“One of the greatest obstacles to over- 
come in the delivery of milk with motor 
trucks has been the breakage of bottles. 

. After having tested Semi-Pnevu- 
matics, we now use them exclusively, 
and find that they give us the low cost 
per mile of solid tires, with the same free- 
dom from breakage as Pneumatic Tires.” 
Riverdale Creamery Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


r Y r 


Drtvers like thent so 40 «se 
“We went through a period of excessive 
mechanical trouble and repairs, due to 
road shock . . . Our drivers said they 
could not stand the rough riding . . . 
We installed a set of Semi-Pneumatics, 
and found the cure 100% effective . . . 
The set ran 20,000 miles and is good for 
several more years . . . We have pur- 


All our trucks are now running on Semi- 
Pneumatics . . . Our drivers and our- 
selves could not be sold on any other 
tires.”. . . The Ault Woodenware 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


+ 


Figsy ow the Loda. . «sis sae ets 
“As the nature of our business necessi- 
tates breakable items, such as bottles, 
glassware, etc., we find that Semi 
Pneumatics overcome to a great extent 
the trouble we experienced with solid 
tires; also we have less use for chains 
. . . By use of these tires we have saved 
considerable expense on repairs . . . 
Our trucks get over their routes more 
rapidly.”. . . Hornick, More & Por- 
terfield, Sioux City, lowa. 
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Economical in all ways ..... 
“To date our Semi-Pneum av 
delivered 15,000 miles . . . Our load 
carried are bulky and weighty, ye 
fragile and valuable . . . This indeed 
is the most economical equipment we 
have ever used . . . The truck is always 
in service.”. . . O. K. Storage & 
Transfer Co., New Orleans, La. 


Tv Y Y 


Caution: Only Goodrich makes 
Semi-Pneumatics, and the name 
stamped on the tire is your 
guaranty. 
THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio 
In Canada: 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Toronto 
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TAPPAN 


GAS RANGES 


“The Range with 
Rounded Corners’’ 


EO) Sone tren 


Seem to have Leisure 


HOST of fascinating out- 
side things to do! Time 
isn’t necessarily a matter of 
wealth and servants— many 
women who do their own 
work have that same care- 
free air. These women 
know that perfection of 
household equipment 
means freedom for them. 
They choose a Tappan Gas 
Range as the perfect partner 
for theirmostimportant job. 
Every detail of Tappan 
construction meets one of 
two purposes—the most 
eficient cooking and the 
least possible care. That’s 
why Tappan Gas Ranges 
give a fast but unusually 
economical cooking flame; 
Tappan Cast-Iron Oven 
Bottom with extra boiling 
lid; Tappan Oven Heat Reg- 
ulator; smooth enamel 
finish; removable washable 
oven bottom, broiler and 
drip pans; rounded corners; 
and other convenient fea- 
tures. 
Write for the Tappan book- 
let, and the name of the 
nearest Tappan dealer. 


THE TAPPAN STOVE CO. 


“MANSFIELD | OHIO 


STABLISHED 


Dealers: in a few communi- 

ties the Tappan franchise is still 

open. Some unusual opportuni- 

ties await the dealers whotake on 

the Tappan line in these sections. 

Write us for full details of the 
Tappan plan. 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
could afford a wedding. In all the trem- 
bling ecstasy of new-found love she desired 
to be married very soon and to give him a 
son. It appeared, however, from an analy- 
sis of what he said, that neither of these 
projects concerned Frank’s imagination, 
and, further, that were she to hold his 
regard it would be up to her to postpone 
marriage indefinitely and give him a bicy- 
cle. In no sense can the maternal instinct 
be realized by giving away bicycles. More- 
over, Anne was in no position to make such 
expensive gifts. That she promised to do 
so is less traceable to generosity than to an 
ambition to turn their talk to more tender 
subjects. Here, alas, she met with a fresh 
disappointment, for confronted with the 
realization of his dreams and without both- 
ering to inquire how she could be equal to 
such a heavy expenditure, Frank entirely 
abandoned love for thoughts of cycling. 

There is no greater mercy than the blind- 
ness of affection, for if ever a man revealed 
himself utterly worthless it was Frank Nor- 
ris at this crisis in his affairs. But love is 
blind and the pain in Anne’s heart was com- 
pensated by the spectacle of his enthusiasm. 
Her promise had touched him more surely 
than her kisses. At that moment he was 
hers absolutely. 

In proof of which his words: ‘That 
really is jolly fine of you. Not many girls 
would do as much for a fellow.”’ Then in 
afterthought: ‘‘When I get it we'll be able 
to see a lot. more of each other and p’r’aps 
do an occasional theater, and so forth. 
Fine of you.” 

They walked a while in silence, to stop 
at last somewhere near the electric-light 
works. A few naked urchins were splash- 
ing in the dun-colored water, their little 
wet bodies fringed with beryl from. the 
afterglow of the fallen sun. Anne’s spirit 
went out to them. Brave and young and 
lithe—they seemed to stand for the vigor 
of the future years. 

Frank had taken one of her hands in 
both of his. 

She stole a glance at him and saw that he 
was struggling with something to say. His 
profile looked magnificent against the dark 
side of the sky. 

“Yes, what is it?’ she asked. 

“Nothing.” 

“Tell me.” 

“‘T was only wondering when you’d be 
able to get it.” 

She started as though a shell had ex- 
ploded at her feet. 

““Oh, soon. Very soon.” Then, “Frank, 
is that all?” 

Inspiration descended upon him. 

“T love you, Anne.” 

“Me!” she repeated. 
love?”’ 

“Of course.” 

“T only wondered.” A long breath. 
“Thank you, Frank. I—I’m going home 
now.” 

“Shall I 

“NO, led ike to be alone for a bit.” 

“Have it your own way. After all, it 
would be a decent thing to spend an hour 
or two with the old lady before she turns 
in.’ 

Anne said, “Shall you tell her about us?” 
And as there was an interval without a 
reply, she added, ‘‘Better not, perhaps.” 

They parted at the top of Beaufort 
Street. 

“Been ripping; thanks awfully,” he said. 
“T’ve some catalogues at home. I might 
bring them along on Monday.”’ 

“Yes, do. Good night.” 

With a wave of the hand she leaped to a 
passing motorbus and took a seat inside. 
This was unusual for such an outdoor per- 
son, but her soul was craving for light—lots 
of light, dazzling light. She was wondering 
if she loved Frank or hated him. Awful not 
to know. 

Arrived home, Anne went straight to bed. 
Darkness and the relaxation of limbs were 
aids to clear thinking, and she was suffer- 
ing from a topsy-turvydom of mind that 
called for soothing influences. In a single 
half day she had run up and down a scale 
of emotions to which hitherto she had been 
a stranger. That this was so was a pure de- 
light, but the fly in the ointment was the 
cause of all these disturbances; and she 
asked herself a hundred times if the cause 
justified the effect. She could not deter- 
mine whether Frank more closely resem- 
bled himself or the picture of himself her 
newly awakened affections had painted. It 
was terribly hard to decide, for on balance 
he had proved more disappointing than en- 
chanting. She knew from experience that 
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men, young or old, are little removed from 
clumsy children who gather what happiness 


they may without investigating its source - 


or the reservoir from which it flows. 

Yet she was distressed beyond expression 
that of all her gifts to Frank the purely 
material was the one that had impressed 
him most. Memory of her kisses had faded 
before the promise of a free wheel. It would 
have been terrible, of course, if he had not 
been pleased, but he ought not to have been 
so pleased. From that point her flighting 
thoughts came down with a smack on the 
hard pavements of fact. She had made a 
promise and it would have to be fulfilled. 
But how? 

A bicycle would cost about six or seven 
pounds, and towards that sum was twenty- 
three shillings, put aside for the purchase of 
the phonograph. At her present rate of 
saving it would be a year before she would 
reach the necessary mark, and what she 
had seen of Frank convinced her that so 
long a delay in the realization of his cher- 
ished ambition might interfere with the ad- 
vance of his regard for her. The thing to do 
was to deliver the bicycle as soon as pos- 
sible and pray that once possessed of it his 
mind would have leisure to occupy itself 
with affairs of sentiment. 

All pretty ignoble and trivial, perhaps, 
but Anne was not the first, nor is she likely 
to be the last woman to make a fool of her- 
self over trash. Trash ceases to be trash 
when the glamour of affection shines upon it. 

“Do what you like—hurt me, neglect 
me, ignore me—I love you,”’ was the simple 
slogan of her soul. 

She repeated it to the gas bracket over 
the bed, and to the transoms of the win- 
dow, which formed a black cross against the 
night sky. This was all very well, but it 
didn’t answer the riddle—that hateful two- 
wheeled riddle that spun a tangled web 
with her thoughts. 

Downstairs footsteps sounded in the hall 
and a full-throated rather contralto voice 
sang out, “‘Good night, Mrs. Nesbit.”’ 

It was the girl who occupied rooms on the 
floor below. Freda Sylvaine, she called her- 
self, for she worked in a dancing chorus at 
one of the big music halls, and her real 
name, Elsie Jones, would have stood in the 
way of artisticadvancement. Anne scarcely 
knew her since Freda went out as Anne 
came in, and Anne was in bed before Freda 
returned, and Freda in bed when Anne 
went out in the morning. Occasionally on 
Sundays they met in the cheerio-hullo-you 
half-landing spirit of lodgers who dwell be- 
neath the same roof. Yet, without bother- 
ing to develop it, the two girls had a friendly 
inclination toward each other and shared 
a kind of queer satisfaction from each 
other’s proximity. 

Mrs. Nesbit, too, carried tidings between 
the two floors and frequently quoted Freda 
as a sound authority on life in general and 
Anne as a rare example of industry and 
virtue. 

Freda in no way resembled Anne, being 
Junoesque in mold and outline. She had a 
loud and boisterous personality and was 
given to the liberal use of powders and cos- 
metics. The clothes and shoes she wore 
were a little racy, and supplied provoca- 
tion for prowlers to pursue her. They, how- 
ever, did not profit by pursuit unless it were 
by earning a slap in the eye or a verbal re- 
buke equally embarrassing to cope with. 
Freda knew by experience how many blue 
beans made five, and to be on the safe side 
she never counted up to more than four. 

Desperation and longing for counsel per- 
suaded Anne to slip out of bed, pop on a 
dressing gown, paddle downstairs in soft 
shoes and knock at Freda’s door. 

“Hullo. Yes. Who is it?” said a voice. 

Timidly Anne turned the latch and 
slipped into the room. 

Freda was busy devouring a supper of 
sausages and mash which had been keeping 
hot in a chafing dish. She was arrayed in a 
gorgeous kimono, having stepped out of her 
frock, which lay telescoped upon the carpet. 


“Well, I never!’’ she exclaimed. ‘It’s 
you. Come in and sit down. Anything 
wrong?” 


She pointed to a vacant chair with a well- 
loaded fork. 

Anne accepted the chair nervously and 
shook her head. 

““T wanted to talk to someone, that’s all.” 

“Talk away.’’ Then, as Anne seemed to 
have difficulty in making a start; ‘Here, 
have some of this, won’t you? I can’t bear 
eating alone.” 

She piled a great dollop of sausage and 
mash on a second plate and pushed it to- 
ward her guest. 
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Anne did not protest. She ace lt 
of Freda’s supper just as wilkngleae 
had given Frank the major portion of 
high tea. Women register their sensihiy 
in these matters without a lot of words \ 
little nourishment was just what — 
needed, and no attempt at confidence - 
made until her plate was empty and Fra 
had chucked her a rose-leaf-tipped cj). 
rette and a box of matches. 

“Always smoke ’em,” Freda explain |, 
“They don’t show the lip dope like ot 
sorts. Now get into that easy-chair and ls 
hear from you.’ 

Then Anne said, “It’s difficult rath. 
And I don’t know if I ought to have rT 
you, but—but I’ve got to buy aes 
somehow.” 

Freda stared incredulously, but , 
obvious seriousness banished the i¢ 
it was an elaborate leg pull. 

“A bicycle? What are you 
about?” . 

“T’ve promised I will.’ hd 

“Promised who?” Anne blushed. 
boy? ” 

“A man I know.” | 
“Same thing. Well, what’s the s 
“T can’t possibly afford it.” t | 
“Then why promise?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, except chau 
Freda nodded sagely. “Got a = ) 


him?” 

“T’m very fond of him.” 

Freda snorted. ‘‘What kind of aati; 
this? Come on, let’s have the lot. Y_ 
haven’t made a fool of yourself, have you 

“No,” said Anne hotly. “We shall | 
married some day.” 

“Well. 9” 

And so Anne told the story, addin met: 
ing and omitting nothing. When h 
finished, Freda wagged her ruby ae 
head reproachfully. 

“You don’t imagine he'll be satisfie od wi 
just a bicycle, do you? My dear, it'll | 
from one thing to another. I know me 
and some are good and some bad and sor 
just average, but it seems to me you've 4 
hold of a grasper.’ i 

“He has a mother to keep,” said I 

“Fudge! It’s the type I’m com 
of. From what you’ve told, it looks a: 
hasn’t got his own strength marked | 
and doesn’t know how much he ean : 
But mark my words, when he gets tok 
there’ll be no limit. You've started a sn 
ball, my dear, and if you’ve any sense 
cut it out now before it takes you over tl 
cliff. Greedy swine are not worth ie ik 
while.” 

Then it was Anne began to 

“It’s no use,” she sobbed. CAWhat yo 
say may be true, but it’s no use as long) 
I love him.” 

Freda was wise enough to realize the a 
assailability of that argument. 

“Well, dry your eyes,” she said, “ar 
we'll put our heads together. How much C 
you earn at your job?” 

“Thirty shillings.” 

“Any chance of getting a bit of bi | 
do in the evenings?” } 

“T haven’t a machine.” 

“Well, that’s no good.” 

She wrinkled her forehead, then sudden! 
slapped her knee. 

“I’ve got it. Any good at dancing?” 

“T love it. Why?” 

“Here, help shove back this table an 
we'll see.’ 

Anne obeyed mechanically, and a mc 
ment later Freda was dancing her in an 
out and round the pieces of furniture to th 
hummed accompaniment of Spare a Littl 
Love. 

At length she stopped and nodded an 
announced, “Pretty useful. Now for : 
waltz.” 

More music; then, “Good. Can you di 
the Blues?” 

“Tvean tieyite 

The attempt was entirely successful. 

“You’re a professor,” said Freda. 

“But what’s the idea?” Anne de 
manded, her spirits greatly refreshed by 
praise. 

“Taxi work.” 

“Taxi work?” 

“Um. You’ve heard of that new dancing 
hall at Walham Green? Well, I know the 
manager chap there—a nice boy. They’ré 
pretty certain to want some girls for dane. 
ing partners, and with my recommenda 
tion i 

Anne gasped. . 

“Frank would never approve of. that. 

“T thought he wanted a bicycle.” 

“Yes, but he’d be furious.” 

(Continued on Page 83) 


i? ig (Continued from Page 80) 
“Then don’t tell him. Say you’ll be busy 
+ he evenings for a few weeks.”’ 


. “\nne hesitated. 
JT wonder if I dare. Walham Green is 
- grully near to where he lives.”’ Freda said 
nhing. “Should I make any money?” 
"You'd get a frock. Fifteen bob a week, 
| threepence every time a partner comes 
” 


ag. 
ae ith loomed hugely out of the easily 
«ken words. But there was a fresh mis- 
ing to be smoothed away. 
‘Ts it—I mean, if one did that—I sup- 
e one needn’t—one could still be ——” 
‘Idiot!”’ said Freda. ‘I’ve done it my- 
-_ when I’ve been out of a shop.” 
Phe last obstacle vanished. 
‘And, and you’d—you’d take me along 
re?” 
tr answer Freda glanced at the clock. 
Jwas a quarter after midnight. 
'‘T'll take you right now,” she said. “It’s 
asala night Saturdays. Tumble into a 
ick.” 
aren minutes later the two girls were bowl- 
} down the King’s Road in a taxi. The 
srit of adventure was racing through 
ine’s veins and when at last they alighted 
yore a brilliantly illuminated facade in 
\ilham Green she felt like someone who is 
lking on air. 
_ ‘No one admitted after twelve,” said a 
zich medaled commissionaire at the door. 
_ ‘Rats!”’ was Freda’s polite rejoinder. 
“Ve want to see my friend the manager. 
‘(me on, General Bing, quick march, shake 
suarself up. Step it out. Step it out!’ 
_ Years of discipline had accustomed the 
«(soldier to respond to orders delivered in 
{2 military manner. The two girls were 
1 through the swing doors and along a 
id of parterre encircling a huge floor 
«tted with dancers romantically moving 
rough a half darkness crisscrossed with 
jams of colored lights. The air was heavy 
i th cigarette smoke and the smell of coffee 
id powder. There was a continuous hum 
(talking, laughter, organized cacaphony 
-)m the band stand, and the shuffling of 
-(neing feet. A man with a saxophone did 
jt seem quite to know whether he was 
egg a heavenly choir or cats upon a 


_/ At last they stopped and knocked at a 
or bearing in black capitals ‘‘ Manager.” 
»): ied to “Yes’’ from within they 
_ tered. 
|“Two ladies,’ said the commissionaire, 
id departed. 
_ There were two occupants in the room— 
ick Hartley the manager, and another 
an who sat with his back to the wall and 
s eyes on the ceiling. This man had a 
-mny face—Puckish and good-humored, 
hd with a large broad forehead which 
-‘gued a sound intelligence as its inmate. 
‘e had a way of laughing through his nose 
; though the world was a big good- 
‘mpered joke. He kept his mouth shut 
hile he laughed and it performed all sorts 
‘strange evolutions at the corners. When 
tst Anne saw him he seemed to be drawing 
‘picture in the air; indeed it was seldom 
2 was not occupied in that way. He would 
loot a glance at some object or person, 
ten with eyes half closed set about draw- 
ig an invisible likeness. The action of his 
ands when employed was pleasant and 
iscinating to watch. 
|The manager belonged to a different 
ype. He was exceptionally young in ap- 
earance, had baby-blue eyes, very smooth 
ght-colored hair, and the most beautifully 
haved chin. Everything about him seemed 
ixactly right—his clothes, his linen, his 
‘hoes, his height, his breadth, the manner 
1 which he sat or stood and talked or was 
lent. He looked like a model from which 
ny young guardsman might well have pat- 
erned himself to advantage. He had that 
ither heady quality of voice which goes 
vith assurance and easy manners. It was 
ticked up during the war in the mud at 
°*asschendaele and other fashionable if un- 
‘ealthy resorts. There was nothing the 
‘atter with Jack Hartley. 
_ “Hello, Freda,” he said. ‘‘What brings 
rou?” 

“Thought you might be wanting dancing 
artners,” she replied promptly. 

‘I don’t think so. Why?” 

Brought this kid along, that’s all. She 
"an dance and she wants the cash.” 

Jack Hartley looked at Anne in a simple, 
traightforward and entirely unoffensive 
Way. He saw she was a nice little thing 
ind he liked her. 

Well, I don’t know. Hate to disappoint 
myone. Here, Jim’’—this to his friend, 
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who was busily engaged drawing an aérial 
portrait of Anne—‘ take Miss— Miss ——” 

" Rendall,” said Anne. 

; Miss Rendall, and give her a spin. My 
friend, Jim Wharton; he’s no end of a good 
dancer. Does our posters, among other 
things.”’ 

So Anne took the floor with Jim Whar- 
ton and found his prowess was in no way 
overestimated. He danced as lightly and 
unconsciously as he drew in the air. 

He only spoke once, and that was to say, 

un—dancing.”’ 

_. They finished the number and waited in 
silence for the next to begin. From the odd 
changing expressions on his face Anne 
judged that her companion was having a 
variety of thoughts. Somehow she guessed 
they were kind, friendly thoughts. She was 
struck by the difference between this man 
and Frank. His sensibility and the twinkle 
of humor in his eyes were totally dissimilar 
to Frank’s rather stony immobility. Of 
course he was nothing like so handsome or 
so grand, and he lacked that air of stern 
resolution and courage which Frank wore 
with such distinction. As man against man 
there was no comparison, but 

_ Then the music started again in Blues 
time, and once more they were dancing. 

_ In the midst of a particularly long hesita- 
tion Jim said, “I shouldn’t have thought 
you’d want to be a taxi, you know.” 

“Why?” she asked, expecting a moral 
lecture, and ready to resent it. 

_ “It’s so horribly dull,’”’ was the astonish- 
ing answer. 

“T have to if I can,’’ said Anne. ; 

“Of course if you have to, you must,” 
said he with the readiest acquiescence. 

Then, greatly daring, Anne asked, “‘Do 
you think he’ll engage me?”’ 

“Of course,” said Jim. 

And that ended their talk. They re- 
turned then to the office, where Freda had 
been telling Anne’s story for all and more 
than it was worth. As they came in Jack 
Hartley looked up. 

“Well?” he demanded. 

“Best ever,’ said Jim. 

“Good enough if he says so. You’ve no 
objection to signing a contract for six 
weeks?”’ 

“Then I’m really engaged?” 

“Yes, that’s all right. Read it through 
and sign here. Seven-thirty till eleven, ex- 
cept Saturday nights, which are later. 
Frocks are found of course. Ready to start 
Monday?”’ 

Anne was ready to start straight away. 

“Come a bit early then, and the ward- 
robe will fix you up. We'll post the other 
half of this contract. My secretary is off 
duty tonight.” 

He gave her a paper with printed rules 
for dancing partners. 

“Read ’em when you get home. Good 
night.” 

After they had gone, “‘I like that young- 
ster,’ he said. 

“Yes, but what’s she doing it for?’’ de- 
manded Jim. 

He was told. The story depressed him. 

“What a swine!”’ he said. 

It was Anne who insisted on paying for 
the taxi home. At the door of Freda’s 
room she stammered, “‘Oh, you—you—I 
don’t know what to say.” 

“Buncombe; say nothing,’’ was the an- 
swer. 

So Anne hugged her very tightly instead 
and mounted the stairs with a pleasant 
fondant flavor upon her lips which pre- 
served the sweetness of Freda’s kiss a pink- 
scented memory until she fell asleep. 

Next day being Sunday, Anne had her 
breakfast on a tray and stopped in bed 
until half past twelve. She was not asleep, 
of course; there was far too much to think 
about for sleep. Primarily she had to learn 
the rules for dancing partners and get them 
by heart. 

On acquaintance they proved to be quite 
simple, not very exacting and mainly con- 
cerned with the protection of morals. Part- 
ners were not even allowed to talk to the 
men who engaged them, conversation being 
restricted to yes or no. 

Any misgivings Anne may have enter- 
tained in regard to the moral danger of the 
step she had taken were swiftly banished 
by acquaintance with the rules. Indeed she 
almost understood why Jim Wharton had 
said “It’s so horribly dull.” 

Of course it would not be dull, because 
she would be doing it for an object, but she 
saw his point. , 

It was strange how the Puckish per- 
sonality of that man agreeably invaded her 
thoughts. Looking back it seemed he had 
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been awfully nice and considerate. She 
wondered if she would meet him again. 
Somehow thinking about him made her 
smile, whereas thinking about Frank made 
her grave. Of course she had such an im- 
mense responsibility toward Frank—a re- 
sponsibility which overshadowed or rather 
illumined her whole future. 

Splendid Frank! 

About half past eleven Mrs. Nesbit 
toiled upstairs with a large envelope. It 
contained a number of cycle makers’ cata- 
logues. Splendid Frank could not wait till 
Monday. There was a letter from him in 
the envelope. Quite short. 

“My dearest Anne: I was passing, so I 
thought I would leave these for you.’”’ Loy- 
ing thought! It might have been a bunch 
of flowers rather than a bunch of cata- 
logues. He concluded, “‘ Yesterday was in- 
deed a red-letter day. I am so glad about 
us. Your ever affectionate Frank.” 

And because of the adjective “‘dearest”’ 
and those last lines Anne hugged the cata- 
logues to her bosom and spent half the 
afternoon studying them with a furrowed 
brow. 

The class of girl with whom Anne came 
into contact at the Walham Green Dancing 
Palace was one with whom she had little or 
no previous acquaintance. For the most 
part they seemed good-natured, domestic 
and not in the least vicious. Their conversa- 
tion, if it may be dignified by the word, was 
devoted almost exclusively to trifling de- 
tails of dress and appearance or the con- 
demnation of certain boys who could not 
danee at all. 

“My dear! Just stumbled round. Of 
course I didn’t say anything, but my ankles 
must be black and blue.”’ 

“Oh, my dear, where did you get those 
shoes?” 

“Ts my face allright? No, but I dropped 
my puff and some clumsy fool kicked it 
away. Thought himself funny, I spose, 
the big idiot.”’ 

This and the like, while they knitted 
or sewed according to disposition. Their 
dancing reached a standard of automatic 
perfection and ready adjustment to any 
difficulty, beyond all praise. Once chosen 
they delivered themselves into the arms of 
complete strangers with a kind of willing 
detachment and passionless surrender that 
astonished Anne exceedingly. Seemingly 
they were deaf to all sounds other than the 
music. 

The music called and they were away, 
lithely twisting and gliding in the maelstrom 
of dancers; the music stopped and they 
were back at their knitting, languidly pick- 
ing silken or conversational threads or 
repairing their complexions with deftly han- 
dled powder puffs. The whole affair, viewed 
in the light of anything Anne had expected, 
was businesslike, unemotional and a shade 
disappointing. 

Anne did not have to pass, as she had 
feared, through a period of probation, but 
was absorbed with as little interest as Mon- 
day shows for Tuesday. B 

One of the girls very kindly showed her 
what to do and where to sit and how to 
parade with the rest at 7:30 for inspection 
by the patrons of the establishment. 

“Then all you have to do is to sit tight 
until someone beckons and gives you a 
ticket. You cash in your tickets before 
going home.” 

So Anne took a chair in the most remote 
corner of the dancing partner’s section and 
wished she had brought some knitting to 
hide behind. The idea of being beckoned 
at was most distasteful to her and she felt 
that to comply with such a gesture was to 
rob oneself of individuality. Wherefore she 
sat with eyes fixed on her new shoes, pray- 
ing she would not be noticed and momen- 
tarily expecting the condemnatory figure of 
Frank to arise before her. 

Presently she became painfully aware of 
someone trying to attract her attention. A 
girl at the next table leaned over and gave 
her a dig. 

“Wake up,” she said. “A fellow wants 
you.” : 

A desire for flight possessed Anne. To 
resist it she dug her nails into her palms. It 
was with a gasp of relief that she recog- 
nized Jim Wharton. 


“Oh, it’s you,’ she stammered. “I 
thought ——”’ 

He grinned, wagged a finger and laid it 
on his lips. 


“Rule 8, Section B,” he laughed; ‘‘or 
perhaps you haven’t read ’em.” 


“Oh, I forgot—about talking, you 
mean.” 
He nodded, 
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After Shaving 


—what should you 
put on your face? 


Here is | » 
a scientist’s answer 
lye: powders, absorbent pow- 


ders, etc., are excellent for their 
purposes. But not for use after shav- 
ing! Such things take moisture away 
from the skin. Yet careful study 
shows that the newly-shaved skin 
needs to have its moisture conserved. 


This is the radical feature of Wil- 
liams Aqua Velva. Itbrings moisture 
to the skin; keeps the face cool, soft 
and flexible all day long. 


Aqua Velva is new. It was created 
expressly for after-shaving use. Its 
makers are shaving specialists whose 
reputation you know. They give you 
in Aqua Velvathe first complete prep- 
aration for use after the shave. Here 
is just what Aqua Velva does: 


—cools, soothes, restores, protects the skin 
—tingles delightfully. when you put it on 
—gives first aid to little nicks and cuts 
—delights with its fresh, man-style fragrance 


If you sunburn easily, if the wind dries 
and roughens your face, you will find quick 
relief in Aqua Velva. Just pat on a few 
drops after shaving. Your face will remain 
smooth and comfortable for the rest of the 
day. A single application proves it. 


Large 5-ounce bottle 50c (60c in Canada). 
Costs almost nothing per day—only a few 
drops needed. By mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of price if your dealer is out of it. 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


for use after shaving 
(By the makers of Williams Shaving Soaps) 


Try it free! 

We'll gladly send you a free “150-drop” 
test bottle of Aqua Velva. Fill in your 
name and address below and mail to 

The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. I, 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
(Canada: St. Patrick St., Montreal) 
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| Stop 
_ Amplifying 
| Static! 


ET good radio results all sum- 
mer! Take advantage of the | 
better receiving sets—of the better 
broadcasting. De 
AnduseN&KImportedPhones. |. 


Because N & K Phones, used with | 
detector unit alone, bring in the entire | ~ 
range of broadcasting—both high and 
low tones—with utmost clearness with- 
out exaggeration of interfering noises. 


Recent laboratory tests made with 
N & K Phones showed a maximum 
audibility over the wide range of 300 
to 6000 cycles. We believe this to be 
the widest range of any phone made. 


Most radio users this summer will 
stop amplifying static by giving their 
loud speakers a rest. If they use N & K 
Phones, the amazing clearness of N & K 
reception will permit them to suppress 
static and get the full effect of the broad- 
casting. 

Take home a pair of N & K Phones 
today and be your own judge. Any 
authorized N & K dealer will sell you a 
Pair on our money-back guarantee basis. 
i If your dealer is not yet supplied, order 
|, from us direct. 


TH. GOLDSCHMIDT CORP. 
Dept. S6, 15 William St., New York 


N & K Head Set, Model D, 4000 ohms, 
has extra large diaphragms, which give 
greater clearness and greater comfort. 
Neat, leather-covered head bands. Six 
foot cord. Sold under Guarantee: 
“Your money back if N & K Phonesdonot 
give clearer, mellower, more natural tone 
and fit more comfortably.” Price $8.50. 
Send for free folder—‘‘The Phones 
the Fans Are All Talking About.’’ 
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“Tt’s a silly rule—but there it is. Shall 
we dance? Look! Stow this away some- 
where.”’ And he gave her a ticket. ‘‘I’ve 
been trying to attract your attention for 
ages, but you were burying your head in 
the sand and wouldn’t look up.” 

“Well, you see ” she began. 

He stopped in the middle of a step. 

“Miss Rendall, I beseech you to confine 
your answers to yes or no. You wouldn’t 
look up, would you?”’ 

““No,’’ she answered. 

‘Because you didn’t want to dance with 
anybody?” 

“Yes—no.”’ 

“‘T guessed you’d feel that way, your first 
evening here, but I hoped you wouldn’t 
mind dancing with me.” 

ee No.”’ 

“Our being old friends.” 

Anne said yes quite naturally. Then the 
music stopped and, obedient to Rule 3, 
Section A, she started to return to her 
place. 

He checked her. 

“Don’t go unless you want to. ‘I’ve 
streams of tickets in my pocket and ‘it’s 
quite in order for us to go on dancing to- 
gether.” 

So they went on dancing and he went on 
talking, and it was a very funny business 
only being able to reply in affirmatives or 
negatives. He took a delight in putting 
questions that were unanswerable by such 
a process. For instance: ‘‘How do you like 
living in Chelsea?’’ or ‘‘ How long have you 
been working in the City?” or “Hartley 
tells me you want to buy a bicycle—what 
sort?” 

By the time the evening was over there 
was an accumulation mountains high of 
unanswered questions, and Anne had 
earned four shillings and ninepence out of 
the partnership. 

Outside the dancing hall where the bus 
stopped, Jim Wharton was standing. 

“T didn’t tell you,”’ he said, “but I live 


_ | in Chelsea too. I’ve a kind of studio place 


in Wellington Square. 
neighbors.”’ 

“‘T see,’ said Anne. 

“TI only mention the fact because you 
might find me tumbling into your bus, and 
without knowing, you might think I was 
trying to be a nuisance.” 

“T’m sure I shouldn’t think that.’ 

“Tm glad.” 

“You’re much too kind to be a nuisance.” 

“Wh! Kind? How do you mean?” 

“Coming along the way you did and 
helping me through my first evening.” 

“Oh, nonsense—pure selfishness. I like 
dancing, and our steps go together. Matter 
of fact, I was thinking of coming here three 
nights a week for a bit. It’s such a splendid 
tonic after standing at an easel all day long. 
Could I persuade you to keep Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays exclusively for 
me?” 

Anne did not reply. She looked at him 
thoughtfully. His funny wrinkly face was 
cross-hatched with eager lines. 

“Under your contract you can’t refuse 
unless you can prove me to be an unde- 
sirable person.”’ ; 

She smiled and shook her head. 

“Tt isn’t that. It’s only—I can’t help 
feeling you’re too good-natured a person 
and suggest it because you want to make it 
easy for me; because you believe I wouldn’t 
get any partners unless 4 

He interrupted her. 

“That is the most iniquitous accusation, 
and obviously untrue. If I’m a judge you'll 
be inundated with partners, and I want to 
protect myself against being crowded out.’ 

“How stupid,” she laughed. 

“"Tisn’t. You’ve overlooked the fact 
that I’m deplorably shy, and if I have to 
face the ordeal of finding someone new to 
dance with every time I come here I 
wouldn’t come at all. Honor bright, I 
wouldn’t.”’ 

“Td like us to dance together,’’ she said 
slowly, “but don’t you see I’m not doing 
this to enjoy myself? I’m doing it for a 
purpose. If I enjoyed myself I should feel— 
all wrong.” 

“Good heavens, why?’’ 

“T don’t know, but I should. It—it 
would be faithless somehow. I’ve a friend, 
you see i 

“Fiancé?”’ 

“Not quite that—at least not yet—but 
I’m doing this for him, and if I enjoyed my- 
self it wouldn’t be the same thing, would 
heya 

Jim Wharton looked puzzled. 

“Ts it a condition of this friendship that 
you should be unhappy?” he asked. 


So you see we’re 
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“Of course not. 
severe.” 


But Frank is very— 


“Then why doesn’t he come and dance © 


with you himself?’ 

“He doesn’t know I am dancing. He 
doesn’t hold with dancing.”’ 

A red General motorbus loomed toward 
them out of the mist. Jim Wharton stood 
thinking, unaffected by the germ of activity 
which attacked the waiting passengers upon 
the curb. 

“Look here,’’ he said, “if you’re in love 
with this fellow Frank What’s-His-Name, 
dancing with me could only be regarded in 
the light of a duty.” 

Perhaps because she had found the ex- 
perience more pleasant than dutiful, Anne 
had not looked at it in that way. It was an 
adroit and convincing argument. 

“Yes, I suppose that’s true,’’ she ad- 
mitted. 

He had gained his point. 

“Come on,”’ said he, “or we’ll miss the 
bus.” 


When Mrs. Nesbit knocked at a quarter 
past seven next morning Anne did not re- 
veal her usual sprightliness. Her small feet 
ached a little when, with a mighty effort of 
will, she kicked off the bedclothes and 
brought them to the floor. Also she experi- 
enced an inclination to keep her eyes shut 
while she was brushing her hair. Usually 
asleep by ten o’clock, the extra hours of 
wakefulness and activity had stolen some- 
thing from her vitality. 

“T shall get used to it, I suppose,” she 
said as she splashed her face and neck with 
cold water and allowed it to trickle down 
her bare arms. 

“Still, every night, and two o’clock on 
Saturdays!’” It seemed to her quite sud- 
denly that her youth would be paying a 
long price for Frank’s bicycle. Ten hours a 
day at the office and five at the dance hall 
was a longish price. “But I’ll have saved 
enough in six weeks,’”’ she thought. 

Frank was in the best of spirits when she 
joined him on the motorbus that morning. 
He was too full of himself to notice that 
she was a trifle pale. 

“Saturday was a great success,” he said. 
“First rate. We must repeat it.”’ 

He had said all this the day before, but 
it was worth repeating. “You know, Anne, 
it was very nice of you to have got together 
such a jolly welcome for me. I appreci- 
ate it.” 

polem.oglad.7? 

“T thought perhaps you’d have a bit of 
lunch with me today.” 

“T’d love to—but you can’t afford fi 

“Oh, that’s all right. You got those 
papers I left on Sunday?” 

She nodded. ‘Yes, I told you.” 

“Ah, I'd forgotten. Funnily enough I 
met a chap yesterday who has an auto 
wheel he wants to sell. Dirt cheap too. 
Told him if he cared to keep it until I’d got 
my machine I might make him an offer.” 

Anne’s answer was obviously disappoint- 


ing. 
“Wasn’t it lovely on the Embankment 
the other evening?”’ 

Frank frowned. ‘How you hop from one 
subject to another,” he said. “Of course if 
you’re not interested in what I was talking 
about fy 

“But I am interested, Frank.” Then— 
“Frank!’’ 

“Well?” 

“T’ve decided to do some work at night 
for a few weeks.” 

“What sort of work?” 

She ignored the direct question. “I’ve a 
chance to earn a little money, and I felt, in 
the circumstances, I ought not to refuse.” 

He began to protest, but changed his 
mind. Imagination had supplied him with 
the reasons for her activity. 

“You must do as you think right, of 
course. It’s a pity though. I was going to 
suggest we should have a few walks after 
working hours.” 

Her spirits leaped. 

“That would have been lovely, but we 
shall still have our Saturdays—after- 
noons—and Sundays I shall be free.” 

‘““How much are you being paid?” 

“T’m not certain; about thirty shillings 
a week perhaps.” 

Frank whistled. 
What a bit of luck!”’ 

“It’s only for a little while.” 

“Still, even so!’”’ He was silent. Then— 
“Neat little things, those auto wheels. 
Ever seen one?” 

He stood her lunch that day, and when 
he came to tea the following Saturday he 
brought her a root of pansies. 


“Are you though? 


On the Jim Wharton nights it eal 
ferent. Usually he pleaded fatigue and the 
danced very little or sometimes not ‘a 
but sat at a table while he talked—¢o}, hi 
of his aspirations, work he was doing. id; 
he possessed on hundreds and h 
divers matters, Extraordinarily 
and agreeable were the things he 
had such warm, kindly and 
thoughts. It was like resting before 
fire to be with him. Small spurts 
crackles of wit, and blue unlooked. 
of understanding. 

Sometimes Anne would close h 
and foolishly pretend it was Frank y 
talking, only to open them again 
at the absurdity of such a pretense, 
was the dominant man, Jim the 
and life was a series of facts which 
faced. She had dedicated herself 
service of facts. But Jim had stole 
her something of greater value th: 
had won. He had stolen a piece 
imagination and protective instinct, 
heart, without knowing it, she was mo 
ing this man. With his kind, eas 
with his flickering come-and-go sm 
the little snorts of laughter, it seem 
gerous that he should be going ab 
world alone. Humor and tendern 
a man so defenseless, and Anne 
about Jim Wharton in all sorts of wa 
From time to time she was oppressed by 
half-formed fear as to what would 
if these two men should chance t 
Intuitively she knew that Jim « 
Frank, for in their rides home toge 
night they had talked freely about 
This being so, Jim would inevitab 
something dreadful. Then Frank 
certainly kill Jim Wharton with slowly 
ing hands. This thought became a 
mare which stole from her many h 
sleep. a 
She pressed her fingers into her c 
eyes and muttered, “Hurry on, you six| 
weeks, and let’s get it over.” — 

But although she spoke the words she« 
not really mean them. Only with one h 
of herself did she yearn for the end of thos 

‘it. 
i 


weeks; the other half dreaded a loss that 
would not acknowledge. i 
One night a little more than a mont 
after the engagement began, a terrible 
very ordinary event took place, Jim Whe 
ton slipped on a banana skin outside 
dancing hall and sprained his a 
turned inward and gave a sickening 
By the whiteness of his face Anne kn 
must be in terrible pain. Pain did not 
vent him, however, from grinning 
way home in the taxi which Anne sue 
in obtaining. } 
“Monumental ass that I am,” he sa 
‘This means at least ten days with my fo 
in the air. Why didn’t someone ki 
and teach me sense?” ae), 
“But you couldn’t help it,” said Anne 
“Ts it hurting very badly?” pe 
“Not at all; wish it were,” he lied. “But | 
I know this ankle of old. It’s let me down 
before. It was awfully brave of you to 
those folks out of this taxi and stick me 
it. I’d never have dared.” a 
“T told them they’d have to,’’ sh 
torted. 
“A woman’s courage always 4 
me.” A twinge of agony silenced him for 3 
moment. When next he spoke it was tosay, 
“By the way, I’ve a young cousin whos | 
cracked on the idea of learning to dance. 
As I'll be out of the running for a bit, bea 
sport and let him have my evenings, will 
you? ” m, a 
Looking up for an answer he saw that she 
was crying into the heels of her hands. — 
‘ “Good Lord, what are you doing that 
or?” dh 
And she replied, “Because I see through 
you so.” Fat 
And he exclaimed, “Oh, Anne!” and left 
it Tie as r f 
“Yes, what?” 4 
i. His reply, ‘‘Hurts so!” was very unlike 
im. Ee 
Three days later as Anne took her Lo 
beside Frank on the top of the bus he 
pointed through the grubby trees of | 
lington Square. : 
(Continued on Page 87) 
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A 
(Continued from Page 84) 
J onder who that fellow is waving 


ocing, Anne saw Jim. He was sitting 

,ron garden seat with one bandaged 

ypting on a camp stool. On his knee 

aketching pad. As luck would have 

kk did not see her face. He went on. 

or; to have hurt himself. Artist, I 
” 


sijkes me as a rotten thing for a man 

an artist.” 

* unexpected heat Anne retorted, 

dc't agree at all.” 

sit was most offended and told her 

“as no occasion to be rude. 

‘Wil, I don’t,’”’ she repeated. 

evening before starting for Walham 
Anne walked down Wellington 

,. Jim was still there. 

te hook his head and said reproach- 
_‘You never returned my greeting.” 

: 10. I couldn’t. He was there—be- 


a 
i 


. was he? I’ll bring a pair of field 
tomorrow and have a look at this 
1 Has he said any more 


| maniac. 
: hat auto wheel?” 
may have mentioned it. How are 


2? First-rate. I’ll be about again in 
>. Did that young cousin of mine 


neginning to hate the whole business. 
astly—I’m sick of it.” 

3s than a fortnight more, Anne. Then 
‘night, mounted on his charger ——”’ 
', don’t!”’ she said, and ran away. 

y Jim Wharton stopped in the square 
Inidnight, hoping she would return. 
ik Norris received his charger—with 
sl handle bars and waterproof wrap- 
‘und the tires—on the following Mon- 
‘ening. He was delighted, enchanted, 
“ured. 

vaid, “Anne, you are a brick. I shall 
e old lady I bought it on the hire- 
‘se system. I'll ride it up to the 
ya the morning, and we might lunch 
er on Wednesday or Thursday.” 

Jot tomorrow?” she asked. 

(m’t; promised a man.” 

‘ien I shan’t see you tomorrow?” 
iless your bus passes me as I go tool- 
emg. 

ie thought that would be very jolly. 
ith she had given him freedom—from 


aver mind,” she said; ‘‘next week 
‘be together in the evenings, won’t 
i 
{looked surprised. 
‘i—how’s that?” 
shall have given up working at night. 
dy is my last day.” 
1 bit a finger nail thoughtfully. 
‘0 you have to give up that job?”’ he 
<e 

dare say I could ——” 

was asking myself whether you ought 
fter all, it’s a mistake to throw away 
>’ chances.’’ 
0 you ever?” she said, and bit her 
, Jh, plague the man, but he looked so 
niome leaning across that dazzling ma- 
‘! It was impossible to be disappointed 


n. 
“ow do you mean?” he retorted. 
“h, nothing; but these long hours—I’ve 
2 feeling a bit tired.” 
“f course you mustn’t tire yourself. I 
iln’t have you do that for anything; 

— Well, we can.talk about it later. 
‘ie way, I’ve decided to buy that auto 
«|; told the chap so yesterday. Matter 
ft, he wants rather more than I meant 

y, but even so it’s a fine opportunity.” 

ne said nothing. She nodded. 

»went on: “I thought I’d pay him 
i I’ve got and p’r’aps borrow a pound 
to to make up the rest.”’ 

"a said, “How old are you, 
che 
[was an irritating question. 
“wenty-four. Why?” 
{ twenty-four a man has reached the 
f discretion and should be wise enough 
10w better than to drop careless hints 
4 greedy schoolboy. It was an insult to 
‘}udience to deal in such obvious sub- 


, 


No particular reason. I just won- 
11.” She looked at her watch. ‘I must 
2tting on.” 

od night then,” said he. ‘And don’t 
a hurry to throw up that job.” 
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With a wave of the hand he mounted the 
machine, his right leg describing a beautiful 
are over the back wheel. 

Anne remained on the pavement and 
watched him go, At the corner of the 
square he changed his mind and turning 
elegantly, rode back to where she stood. 

I must give you a kiss for this,” said he. 

And very quickly she replied, ‘““Oh, no— 
no—not for that.’’ Without another word 
she ran up the steps and shut the door. 

_ Frank shrugged his shoulders and set the 
tiny gear lever to first speed. 
Queer girl,” he thought, “but quite a 
good sort really.” 

Friday night saw the conclusion of Anne’s 
adventure in the arena of professional danc- 
Ing, and on Friday night Frank Norris, 
slowly pedaling his machine through the 
treeless avenues of Parsons Green, met 
with a friend. The friend hailed him heart- 
ily and commented upon the handsome 
appearance of his mount. An agreeable at- 
mosphere was created. The friend, being 
temporarily flush as a result of a clever 
piece of turf selection, suggested an ad- 
Journment to the Warwick Arms. Frank 
Norris was not usually a habitué of public 
houses, but with three shillings and six- 
pence saved from bus fares, thanks to 
Anne’s generosity, he felt justified in ac- 
cepting the offered hospitality. Accord- 
ingly in the saloon bar these two gallant 
gentlemen toasted each other in a succes- 
sion of draught stouts, until in due course 
they arrived at that stage of exuberance 
and well-being which can only be satisfied 
by making a night of it. 

“Tell you what,” said the friend, ‘‘we’ll 
pop round to that new dance hall and see 
what’s doing.” 

Frank demurred. 

“Me in the chair, of course.” 

Frank said, ‘“Right-o! I’m on.” 

They left the bicycle in the front garden 
of the friend’s house, which was only a few 
streets away from the dancing hall. 

“Tt’s a pretty lively spot from what I can 
hear of it,’”’ said the friend, and added mys- 
teriously, ‘“‘Birds, my boy!” 

To conceal a slight feeling of nervousness 
provoked by this announcement, Frank 
nodded and cocked his hat at a more killing 
angle. After all, he was out for the night. 

“They’ve a bunch of taxi girls there. 
Buy a ticket and take your choice.” 

Frank repeated ‘‘Taxi girls?’’ with an 
ignorant inflection. 

“Yes, you know. Professional dancing 
partners.” 

Frank supposed this must be so. 

“You can take it from me, old son, you 
can take it from me,” was the rejoinder, 
spoken in a tone which suggested that he, 
the friend, had freely sampled the breed 
and found them not wanting in impro- 
priety. 

“Must be a pretty rotten sort of girl who 
takes on a job like that,” Frank speculated. 

“Oh, gay, you know! Still, it takes all 
sorts to make a world.” 

The band was playing a waltz when they 
entered the hall. The lights were lowered 
and rose and amber lines swept the floor 
restlessly. Released from a silken recep- 
tacle in the roof a cloud of colored balloons 
floated down upon the dancers. A smell of 
patchouli and attar of roses from the hand 
sprays imparted atmosphere to a scene of 
almost Eastern splendor. 

“Hot stuff, eh?” 

Frank nodded. He was unaccustomed to 
this kind of revelry, and it reacted upon a 
dormant sensuality in his nature. 

“‘T should say it was.” 

For the first time in his life he experi- 
enced a longing to dance—to be intertwined 
with one of these misty and seductive 
damsels who drifted like wraiths in and out 
of that whirlpool of changing lights. He 
felt himself to be on the verge of some new 
physical expression. 

Suddenly the whole arena was plunged 
into darkness, while from a gallery a single 
white spot lime pierced the gloom and 
fixed upon and followed individual couples. 

It was pure bad luck that Anne should 
have been partnered with a nasty old man 
at the moment the light settled upon her. 
The stupid old wretch had poked his head 
forward in an effort to snatch a kiss. The 
whole foolish comedy was dazzlingly re- 
vealed. The blotchy red face of the man 
with small piggy eyes and pursed lips, and 
Anne straining back with her brows down, 
saying, ““Don’t—don’t!”” The spot lime 
seized and held them. Then abruptly the 
music stopped and the room lights came 
on again. 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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‘he manager came hurriedly through the 
ewd and rapped the old man on the shoul- 
di, but before he could speak a voice rang 
oi like a hammer on an anvil. 

So that’s the sort of woman you are, is 
it That’s the sort?” 

inne said “Frank” just audibly. 
-'T’might have known! A girl who’d 
ok up a man in a bus!” 

Tis friend was tugging at his sleeve, cry- 
ir, “What the devil are you up to?”’ 

%eople came running from distant parts 
ovhe hall. 

‘Trying to make out you were a good 
g; and me fool enough—you—you x 
de never spoke the word, for Jack Hart- 
‘Je had clapped a hand over his mouth. 

_ ‘Get out rather quickly, do you mind?” 


hsaid. 

*Out of her life,’ Frank spluttered. 

_ de was directed to the exit by four at- 
- tdants. 

- Anne stood with her eyes half shut, 
_ saying a little. 

_ ‘I’m awfully sorry,” said Jack Hartley. 
_ “suppose the fellow was drunk.”’ 

No,” said Anne. “He didn’t under- 
gnd. I think I’d like to go home if I 

ry.” 

7 ‘When she came out of the changing room 
' jirtley was waiting for her. 

} “Any time you want to come back to us 
y shall be only too glad. Shall I get you 
‘gaxi?”’ 

_ “No, thank you. I’ll walk.” 

_ \[t was strange, but Anne had no subse- 
- cent impression of that walk. She hardly 
_ Jew the route she followed or why. It was 
_yrely mechanical. She was only conscious 
¢asense of bitter injustice and humilia- 
tn. 

Terribly, wantonly misunderstood, she 
(ifted homeward through the empty 
_geets. Frank was gone and he would 
iver know the sacrifice she had made for 
-)m—would never bother to inquire. It 
is a small mean nature that dwelt inside 

jat noble body of his; too small, too mean 

ir generosity. It would be easier for him 
think ill of her than well. 

_ And so their friendship had ended in 
thing, and something worse than noth- 
_g. But worst of all was the knowledge 
at she could not blame him altogether. 
_ e judged by his own standards, and it was 
_e standards which were at fault. He had 
ot destroyed himself. He would always 
~ main magnificent. 

As she turned into Markham Square she 
-=2came suddenly aware of a figure standing 
_. the roadway supporting a bicycle. 
| “Frank!”’ she said, and a great wave of 
_tatitude swept over her. 

_Tt was a long time before he answered; 
-ien—“‘I’vye been waiting an hour,” he 

ud. “I want to talk to you.” There was 
-ymething trembling and odd in the quality 

fhis voice. ‘‘Let’s go in.” 

She shook her head. ‘No, it’s too late— 

fter midnight,’ for a clock had chimed as 

ae turned the corner. 
“What’s that matter?”’ 

_ “No,” she repeated. 

“T shouldn’t have thought you could 
fford to be so particular.” 

She started to mount the steps, but he 
ut out a hand and held her. 

_ “Oh, well, p’r’aps I oughtn’t to have said 
hat. But can you blame me?” 

_“I suppose not,’’ she answered wearily, 
‘but what is it you want to talk about?”’ 
Te hesitated and she went on, ‘When I 
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saw you I hoped for the moment you’d 
understood.”’ 

“ Understood what?”’ 

“Then you haven’t. I thought you 
might have wondered how I’d been able to 
give you that, for instance.” Her eyes 
strayed to the bicycle. 

“That’s all very fine,” he grunted, “‘but 
you made a fool of me, Anne, and you know 
it. Here, let’s go inside and talk,” 

Again she shook her head. “If it’s any 
good, ll walk with you for a little while— 
but is it any good?” 

There was nothing for it. Reluctantly 
and in silence he trundled his bicycle by her 
side. They crossed the King’s Road and 
passed into the shadows of Wellington 
Square. Suddenly he stopped and leaned 
$e bicycle against the railings and faced 

er. 

“Anne,” he said hoarsely, ‘““you and I 
are going to have an understanding.” 

“T think we never shall,” she answered. 

A man who was smoking a pipe on a 
bench on the other side of the screen of 
bushes sat up sharply and listened. 

“Why couldn’t you tell me you were that 
sort of girl?’”’ said Frank, seizing her shoul- 
ders roughly. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T dare say I was an idiot not to guess, 
but I wasn’t such an idiot not to know you 
liked me. Well then.” 

His voice throbbed and he shook her 
with his great hands. 

“Frank!” 

“That first day in your room—it being 


that sort of room ought to have told me. | 


Well, then—well, then—if that’s the sort 
you are—if that’s the sort—why not me?” 

“Oh-h!” cried Anne. ‘‘Oh-h!’’—and 
beat his chest with her hands. 

Then a voice which seemed to come from 
nowhere said, “Half a minute. You’d bet- 
ter leave that part to me.” 

Releasing his hold, Frank fell back as 
someone scrambled nimbly over the railings. 

“Do you know,” said Jim Wharton, “I 
kind of guessed if I sat in the square long 
enough and often enough you’d come along 
and say I was wanted. So this is Frank, 
eh? And that’s the famous bicycle? I 
won’t shake hands, but here’s something 
by way of greeting.” 

Without more ado he plugged his fist into 
Frank’s astonished but determined jaw. 

“He'll kill you!” cried Anne, and shut 
her eyes tight. 

When she opened them Frank was get- 
ting up for the second time. 

“You have got a hard face,’ 
as his left hand went home. 

What followed in the next minute and a 
half was the rapid destruction of the last 
remnant of Frank’s magnificence. But for 
having witnessed the fight Anne might 
have continued to cling to her belief in his 
great physical courage and his invincibility. 
What she saw convinced her she had been 
mistaken in this as in other directions. 
Frank took what was coming to him and 
gave nothing back. Finally he collapsed, a 
whimpering heap against the railings. 

Jim Wharton said “Too easy,” and sys- 
tematically kicked the bicycle to pieces. 

“Now, Anne,” he said, “‘we’ll go for a 
walk on the Embankment—you and me.”’ 

Old River Thames had little reason to be 
disappointed that night. Indeed those two 
young people stayed there so long that the 
gray tidal waters rose ever so many feet to 
listen to what they were saying to each 
other. 


’ 


said Jim 


Sunset, Turkey Lake, Orange County, Florida 
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“Seems like he just lies there and waits 
for me to come take care of him,”’ Chet used 
to say. 

He found pleasure in his thought, in feel- 
ing that Charlie recognized his dependence 
upon his master. The rescue, after some 
years, assumed a sort of routine. The crow- 
bar with which Chet at first pried Charlie 
away from the wall was too short for effec- 
tive leverage, and Chet one day cut a stout 
stave in the woods along the river and sub- 
stituted it for the bar. This stave was per- 
haps six feet long, and at its thicker end 
Chet flattened it with an ax, so that it 
might the more easily be inserted between 
Charlie and the wall. The stave acquired a 
polish by contact with Charlie’s coat; his 
short reddish hairs clung to it; and at the 
other end Chet, by the sweat of his palms, 
worked up an even richer color. He kept 
this staff in the corner of the tie-up just 
outside Charlie’s stall; here it was ready to 
his hand whenever he found the old horse 
in his customary plight. 

It would not be accurate to say that Chet 
was never impatient with Charlie. Chet 
is a man who can be profane upon occasion, 
and who finds frequent occasion; but for 
all this boisterous surface, he is tender- 
hearted as awoman; and although he abuses 
his dog, his cat, his horse and his cows with 
an unmerciful tongue, it is rare that he 
lays a heavy hand upon any of them. So, 
though he swore at old Charlie, he still 
laboriously pried him away from the side of 
his stall and helped the ancient horse to get 
to his feet; and Charlie, once down, waited 
quite patiently for Chet’s helping hand be- 
fore making any serious effort to rise. 

If it had been possible to discover the 
horse’s point of view, it would probably 
have been found that Charlie thought there 
was no use in exerting his ancient limbs as 
long as Chet was willing to do the work 
instead. 

Chet had a nephew whose name was Lew 
Windler. That is to say, this younger man 
addressed him as Uncle Chet; and there 
was a remote blood kinship between them. 
As a result of this relation Chet had always 
stood in the position of an adviser and pro- 
tector to Lew. 

Lew was married and lived on a farm just 
outside the limits of the town to the north. 
He had two or three children, not yet old 
enough to be of help about the place; and 
his farm was too small to justify him in 
hiring work done. There was in fact rather 
less than enough work to occupy the time of 
one man; yet it occupied Lew. He was, as 
he repeatedly asserted, at it from daylight 
to dark. If there was a certain aimlessness 
and lack of cohesion about his efforts, that 
could not well be laid to his door. 

He had heired the farm from his mother, 
who was a cousin of Chet. His life as a 
boy—an only son—had been spent upon the 
place, and on his father’s death he assumed 
the burden of keeping the farm alive. 
When his mother died and left him alone, 
he took to himself a wife as another man 
might have taken a housekeeper. Having 
done so, he continued to work from day- 
light to dark, without any particular plan 
and without any particular energy. The 
farm supplied food; Mrs. Windler made 
enough butter and sold enough eggs to buy 
sugar and salt and coffee and such neces- 
sary ingredients of their diet, as well as 
the occasional indispensable article of 
clothing. Half a dozen apple trees pro- 
duced, in a good year, a further slight 
addition to their money income. 

“We'd get along all right,’’ Lew used to 
tell Chet, “if we was just let alone. But 
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every year, bout time we get paid up, the 
tax bill comes along.”’ 

Chet could not help sympathizing with 
this point of view. Taxes are inevitably a 
terrible burden to the small farmer; and 
this is particularly true in such a commu- 
nity as Fraternity, where the population is 
steadily shrinking, and where at the same 
time the expenses of government are steadily 
rising. The coming of the automobile has 
created a demand for better roads, while at 
the same time the machines themselves de- 
stroy or damage the roads already existing. 
So long as a town is a town, there must be 
a school; there are a certain number of 
small but inescapable drains upon the pub- 
lic finances. In many such communities 
the time is already approaching when the 
town governments will disappear; when 
unorganized townships will take their 
places. 

But in the meantime roads must be 
built or repaired and taxes must be paid. 
On a farm which cannot be sold for two 
thousand dollars, and which produces a 
cash income of less than three hundred dol- 
lars a year, the taxes may run as high as a 
hundred dollars. An increasing number of 
farmers solve this problem by doing road 
work with their teams at so much a day, or 
by selling gravel or other road-building ma- 
terials; but the effect is only to complete 
the Vicious circle, since so long as the town 
fails to attract money from outside its 
borders, the townfolk must slowly boil dry 
in their own juices. 

So when Lew Windler came to Chet one 
year and said he could not raise the money 
for his taxes, Chet was sympathetic. Lew 
needed about twenty dollars to complete 
the tale, and Chet loaned it to him. A dol- 
lar or two at a time, during the twelve 
months following, Lew repaid the loan; 
but when the next tax bill came due he was 
again in difficulty, and again Chet helped 
him out. 

Mrs. McAusland had little sympathy 
with Lew. } 

“Other folks have taxes to pay the same 
as him,” she reminded Chet. ° “He might 
think of that.’ 

Chet said deprecatingly, “‘I know that. 
But Lew’s got children and all; and he 
ain’t much of a hand at managing. You 
know the way he is. He can’t figure ahead. 
Stead of saving up ahead of time to pay, 
he borrows to pay and then saves up what 
he’s borrowed. Lew don’t owe me over ten 
dollars right now.” 

““He’s owed you anywheres from five to 
forty dollars every day for ten years,”’ Mrs. 
McAusland reminded him. “He don’t any 
sooner get you paid off, or somewhere near 
it, than he comes around to borrow again.” 
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“Well, Lew’s so kind of helpless,” Chet 
protested. “You don’t want to be too hard 
on him.” 

So this arrangement by repetition as- 
sumed the dimensions of a habit. After a 
time Chet began to expect Lew’s annual de- 
mand—it was no longer so much a request 
as a demand—for the annual loan. Hach 
year it grew a little bigger; each year it 
became more and more inconvenient. But 
Chet, cursed with a fundamental large- 

_heartedness and good nature, permitted the 
imposition, because he could not harden 
himself to the unpleasant scene involved in 
a refusal. 

“Lew’s got so he counts on it,” he told 
Mrs. McAusland one day. “If I was to 
turn him down I dunno what he’d do.” 

“He’d have to do something the same as 
other folks,” she retorted with spirit. “(Long 
as he can impose on you he’ll keep on 
a-doing it; but once he found out he 
couldn’t, he’d mighty soon get his own 
feet under him.” 

“Tt’s pretty near time for him to 
come over again,’’ Chet remarked. 
“The tax bills will be com- 
ing in.” 

“You’ve got your own 
to pay,”’ she reminded him. 
“And the apples didn’t 
bring much of anything.” 

“T’ve got money in the 
bank to pay,’’ Chet assured 
her. “The heft of it, any- 
way. Maybe Lew won’t 
need any this year. He 
still owes me nine dollars 
from last.” 

““He’ll need some,’ she 
predicted. “He’ll drive in 
the yard one of these days 
or I miss my guess.” 

“Well,” Chet confessed 
with faint concern, “‘if he 
needs money I guess I can 
borrow from Will Bissell 
for a month or two. Lew 
can’t borrowfrom anybody 
but me, Ireckon. And he’s 
blood kin, you know.” 

‘Sometimes,’ Mrs. Mc- 
Ausland remarked indig- 
nantly, “I think you’re 

just a fool.’’ 

Chet laughed, his chin down on his chest, 
his head back, his eyes deep beneath his 
heavy brows, with that gusto so charac- 
teristic of the man; and as she went past 
him into the kitchen, her head in the air, 
he touched her shoulder with his palm 
affectionately. 

“Land sakes, to hear you talk, a man 
would think you was hard as nails,” he 
told his wife. ‘Why, if I was to turn 
aw down you’d never let me hear the end 
Onibiae 


Indolence Rode Him; He Wore 
it Like a Garment 


“T’ll never let you hear the end} 
it if you don’t,” she retorted. “)\ 
time you got some sense, seems tom 

They thought for a while that L 
would not come that year to presi 
his usual petition. Chet’s own tax | 

came in, and it proved to be somewl 
larger than usual. He had a cow and cali 
the tie-up which he was able to sell at af 
price, and this somewhat eased his circu 
stances. Nevertheless, the apples had fail\| 

and the long winter was ahead, with é 

and feed and supplies to be bought. Gl ; 

confessed to Mrs. McAusland one eveni! 
that if Lew did want to borrow money! 
was going to be difficult to satisfy hin 

“T dunno as I can rightly spare him a 
he admitted. ‘But he’s usually here b f¢ 

this. Maybe he ain’t coming. Maybe h 

managed to get along.” . 

“You're going to have to borrow y 
own self between now and time to sell 
apples next fall,” she reminded him. “Aj 
if the apples didn’t happen to be good ne! 
year, then where’d you be?” | 

“T’m figuring on having some honey 
sell next summer,’’ Chet assured her op 
mistically. “And 
going to putinsome st 
berries.” He warmed 
this topic. “I put in 
patch of strawberries ¢ 
year on that land back 
the wall, and they gre) 
more than four hundre’ 
bushels to the acre, I fi 
ured. There ain’t an 
better berry land aroun 
here.” & 
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“You didn’t put in 
acre,” she reminded hit 
scornfully. “You didn 
put in only a patch as bi 
as my kitchen.” { 

“Well, they rotted 4 
the vines, even th 
many,” heargued. ““Wha 
was the good of putting i 
more?” i 
They forgot Lew in thi 
discussion; but a day 0 
two later he drove int 
the barnyard one after 
noon, his horse limping 
painfully. Chet wasin the 
kitchen and went out tc 
meet him, and Mrs. Me 
Ausland looked through 
the door, greeted Lew 
a disapproving sniff and 
returned to her doughnuts. 
The sweet crisp smell of them floated ou! 
through the open door to Lew’s nostrils 
that man alighted from his decrepit buggy} 

“Thought I’d drive over and say howd 
to you folks,” he told Chet amiably. “Bu 
the old horse went lame on me. Looks Is 
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< : 
you'll have to put me up for the nigh 


“Sure,” Chet agreed. He was as al 


ble as he was generous. ‘“I’llmake upa 2e0 

for the horse in the corner of the barn floor. 

How’s all the folks?” 
(Continued on Page 95) 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
pw permitted Chet to unharness the 
soe, seating himself on the edge of the low 
soh. He was a lank lean man with stoop- 
‘shoulders and forward-drooping neck, 
“he needed a shave. Indolence rode 
. he wore it like a garment. 
They’re pretty good,”’ he assured Chet 
‘ncierently; and over his shoulder said, 
‘em doughnuts smell fine, Mrs. Mac.” 
*)made no audible reply, and he added, 
‘Tould stand a couple of them.” 
Come and get them for yourself then,” 
old him acridly. And Lew grinned at 
1t as though to share his amusement at 
h patent fact that Mrs. McAusland was 
yof humor, and arose and went into the 


4 
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hen. 

het put the horse in the barn and came 
4< into the house, to find Lew tilted back 
chair against the kitchen wall, talking 
‘ofrs. McAusland, who pursued her work, 
«shoulders expressing the most violent 
jipproval. Chet also sat down, and the 
; men talked together of farm matters 
uy the gossip of the countryside. 

fot till after supper did Lew bring up 
question in all their minds. When he 
ji it was to say dolefully, ‘““They put up 
5 taxes this year, Chet. Lord knows 
wr. The farm ain’t worth what it was a 
r ago, but I got to pay seven dollars 
mre. y 

Taxes is higher here too,”’ Chet agreed. 
‘olks keep moving away, and them that 
stys has to pay.” 

'There’s old abandoned farms near me 
ut paid any taxes in ten years,” Lew 
aplained. 

‘You can’t collect taxes on a farm less’n 
1 can sell the farm; and you can’t sell a 
Tm if there ain’t anybody to buy it,”’ Chet 
aarked. 

" ‘Well, that don’t make it any easier for 
j1an that’s trying to raise a family and do 
hh duty like a citizen ought to.” 

’ ‘Still and all, it’s so,” Chet reminded 


’unnels, came back to this matter of taxes 
auin. Chet and Lew went down the hill to 
2 store to get the mail and sit for a while 
th the other men who nightly gathered 
b2re. 
When they came home again Mrs. Mc- 
island took the paper Chet brought and 
yoceeded to read it conscientiously from 
mt to back, rustling it most violently 
yien Chet and Lew approached the topic 
tpermost in all their minds. Lew came to 
fe point at last. 
“T can’t see any way to raise the tax 
ioney at all,’’ he confessed, tone lugubrious, 
fes upon the floor. ‘‘Been laying awake 
ights trying to figure out something. 
Jakes me feel right bad, Chet, to keep 
‘borrowing from you. Not but what you 
- been mighty kind about it whenever 
ve had to.” 
‘Chet, whose instincts were all generous, 
vid largely, ‘‘ Why, I always feel like help- 
g out a man, Lew.” 
/Mrs. McAusland swung her paper with a 
idden impatient sound. 
“But other folks has their troubles too, 
ew,” she reminded the younger man. “1 
on’t see how we're going to get through 
iis year ourselves, with no apples to sell.” 
_ Lew nodded. 
/ “Yes, sir; afarmer has a hard time of it,” 
e declared. ‘I’ve said to myself many’s 
he time that I’d sell out and move to town. 
ut if somebody don’t stay on the farms, 
hat’s the country coming to? That’s what 
_ always say.” 
_ They made no comment upon this senti- 
ent. Chet was acutely uncomfortable, 
orn between his desire to help Lew and his 
‘ite definite reluctance to antagonize Mrs. 
~(cAusland. 

“Yes, sir,’ Lew repeated. ‘When I’m 
eeling low I always say to myself, ‘Well, 
“omebody’s got to raise food for city folks, 
ew, and you got to do your share.’ It 
tands to reason, there’s got to be some- 
sody on the farms.”’ 
| Mrs. McAusland rose to her feet. 

_ “It’s time we was abed,” she said briskly. 
Lew, I’ve fixed up the bed in the front 
‘oom. You take that lamp off the shelf in 
‘he kitchen.” 

| “Well, me and Chet will prob’ly set and 
jalk a while,” Lew suggested; but she 
, egatived that. 

*Chet’s got work to do tomorrow. He 
pan’t set talking all night,” she retorted. 
‘He’s coming to bed right now.” 

Lew looked at Chet for confirmation; 
d Chet glanced at Mrs. McAusland, and 
hen he got to his feet. 
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“T guess I will, Lew,’ he agreed; and 
Lew accepted temporary defeat with what 
grace he could muster. 

After he was abed he could hear the 
murmur of their voices as Chet and Mrs. 
McAusland talked in their bedroom. Mrs. 
McAusland seemed to do most of the talk- 
ing; only now and then did Lew hear Chet’s 
lower tones. He listened with indolent 
amusement. Mrs. McAusland had never 
liked him, as he knew well enough; but Chet 
had always done what he asked in the past, 
and he had no real misgivings in the present 
instance. 

Chet had a bad hour of it after he and 
Mrs. McAusland were alone that night; he 
slept fitfully and he woke early, out of tem- 
per, in ill humor with the world, worried 
and uncertain what to do. It was too early 
to get up, not yet full daylight, so he lay 
and thought about Lew and wished the 
younger man would learn to stand on his 
own feet. Yet it was misery for Chet to 
have to refuse anything to any man. He 
carried generosity always to the point of 
absurdity ; and all his instincts now were to 
give Lew whatever money he needed and 
trust to fortune for the future. He could 
not help admitting the force of Mrs. Mc- 
Ausland’s prediction that they would need 
money on their own account during the 
next few months. But he told himself Lew 
might repay the loan; or money might 
come in from some unexpected source; or 
their needs might not prove to be so great 
as now appeared. 

He was awake for an hour or more before 
Mrs. McAusland stirred, and he began to 
grow hungry. This combined with his per- 
plexities to increase his irritation at the 
world in general. When his wife awoke 
and told him he might as well get up, he did 
so in silent ill temper; and when she said, as 
he opened the door into the dining room, 
“Now you mind what I said about Lew, 
Chet,” the remark put the cap to the struc- 
ture of his anger and he said explosively, 
“Oh, you’ve got to keep a-talking!” 

In the kitchen, while he built the fire, he 
repented this so definitely that he became 
more angry than ever—angry at her for 
having provoked him to anger at her; 
angry at himself for having yielded to the 
provocation; angry at Lew; angry at the 
world because he was hungry for his break- 
fast; and furious at the inanimate things 
which seemed bent upon obstructing every 
task to which he set his hand. When he 
split wood the ax slipped and scratched his 
thumb; a heavy stick fell on his foot; he 
spilled half the load of wood he was carry- 
ing to the kitchen; the pump from which 
he sought to fill the kettle would not work 
without priming; a kitten permitted itself 
to get underfoot and squalled with pain; 
and he could not find the milking pail. By 
the time he started at last for the barn he 
was in a fret and stew of rage at all the 
world. 

His irritation found fresh food there. 
Old Charlie’s stall was just inside the barn 
door; and as Chet went in he saw that the 
horse was cast again, lying on his back in 
that absurd posture, waiting with that 
maddening and confident patience for Chet 
to come to the rescue. Chet looked in 
through the window by the manger and 
shouted profanely, ‘‘Get up out of that, 
you blamed old fool!” The horse merely 
blinked at him reproachfully; and Chet 


said, “ Well, lie there then,” and went on to 
his other tasks. 

He found that Lew’s horse had chewed 
the halter rope and stepped backward upon 
a buggy shaft, splintering it. The cows in 
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the tie-up seemed to him to have outdone 
themselves in littering their beds. Three or 
four chickens had chosen to roost on one of 
the structural timbers of the old barn just 
above the entrance to the tie-up, and the 
result was unpleasant. Chet worked in a 
fuming impatience; he fed the cattle and 
milked them and turned them into the pas- 
ture lane; and when one of the cows loitered 
at the top of the runway that led down to 
the ground, choosing her footing with the 
aggravating patience of a cautious elephant, 
Chet permitted himself to kick the creature 
on the leg, so that the mild old cow jumped 
in surprise and bolted down the lane for 
half a dozen paces with her tail in the air. 

Chet took the pail of milk—he had milked 
four cows, but the result was not impos- 
ing—into the kitchen. Lew was not yet up, 
but Mrs. McAusland had coffee at the boil 
and salt pork frying. 

She asked him, “You ready for break- 
fast?” 

He shook his head, and his very tone was 
profane. 

“The old horse is down. I’ve got to go 
pry him loose. I’ve a mind to shoot him 
right now.” 

“T guess you’ll make a crutch out of 
yourself for that horse the rest of your 
days,” she remarked acidly. “You haven’t 
got the sense to keep even an animal from 
making a fool out of you.” 

Chet made no retort; but her remark 
rankled, and when he was in the barn again 
he lifted the heavy stave which he was ac- 
customed to use as a lever and went into 
Charlie’s stall and looked down at the 
supine beast with a malevolent eye. 

“You’re a fine-looking thing, now, ain’t 
you?” he demanded. 

Charlie rolled his bony head till he could 
look at Chet; and he watched his master 
with mild impatience, as though to say, 
“Why not be about this business?” 

“Get up out of there!’’ Chet commanded. 
“Don’t sprawl there like a blamed old 
turtle. H’ist yourself, you rack o’ bones!”’ 
And he prodded the horse in the ribs none 
too gently. 

Charlie snorted in protest and straight- 
ened one foreleg and then relaxed it again, 
permitting the hoof to droop limply once 
more. It was exactly the gesture of an in- 
dolent man who says ‘‘Now, now, my 
friend!” 

Chet had long patience; but this morn- 
ing many things had combined to irritate 
him. He said more sharply, ‘‘Get up, I tell 
you!”’ And nudged the horse with his feet. 
The creature quivered at the touch, jelly- 
like; and Chet could stand no more. He 
roared aloud in a dreadful voice, ‘‘Blast 
your old hide, get up out of that!” 

And with the words he swung that stout 
six-foot stave around his head and brought 
it with all his strength flat across old 
Charlie’s bony rump. 

The effect was astonishing in the ex- 
treme. Charlie, that ancient equine, who 
had lain a moment before a mere heap of 
chestnut-colored flesh, lax and supine, was 
galvanized into a terrific activity. His four 
legs pawed wildly at the air; his neck 
writhed and twisted and his head thumped 
the floor. His very body seemed to lift 
itself and arch and writhe like a fillet of 
fresh-caught fish in the frying pan. There 
was a rattling of hoofs against the sides of 
the stall. The narrow place seemed sud- 
denly full of horse—of horse suspended in 
the air, with legs and head whirling and 
pounding. Chet backed hurriedly out 
through the stall door, and his eyes were 
startled and his mouth was open as he 
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watched. But all was quickly over. Char- 
lie’s efforts were so strenuous that they 
could not be long without result. Out of 
the confusion of members, out of the chaos 
of horse which momentarily filled the in- 
terior of the stall, there emerged one 
chestnut-colored beast, erect on his four 
legs, his neck arched, his tail in the air and 
his eye full of astonishment and injured 
dignity. 

But he was a horse indubitably on his 
feet and no longer helplessly supine; a 
horse erect and in his proper posture, facing 
the world as a horse should; and a horse 
which had thus redeemed himself with no 
other outward assistance than a smart 
buffet across the rump. 

Chet, at first startled, came to laughter. 
He laughed so loudly that Mrs. McAusland 
heard him from the kitchen and cocked her 
head to listen, and told herself impatiently 
that Chet would always laugh at the least 
thing. But this time Chet laughed till the 
tears ran down his cheeks; and he gave old 
Charlie an extra measure of hay, and looked 
him in the eye and said, “‘ Now, you blamed 
old fool, you keep your feet under you after 
this. Hear me!” 

Charlie put one ear forward and one 
back, as though in doubt whether to sulk 
or to laugh at the joke; he compromised 
by helping himself to the hay and pretend- 
ing to ignore Chet, pretending to believe 
himself alone. Chet chuckled again and 
turned toward the shed on his way back to 
the house. 

It was not until he was in the shed that 
it occurred to him there was something 
suggestive in the episode just concluded. 
It was funny, of course, and he had laughed 
his fill. But it might also be enlightening. 
He stopped beside the chopping block and 
idly kicked at it with his toe while he con- 
sidered, and fruit of his reflections was ap- 
parent in the brilliance of his eye and the 
poise of his head when presently he came 
into the kitchen. 

Lew Windler was indolently wiping his 
face on the roller towel beside the door; 
and Chet said to him in a challenging 
voice, “‘Got up, did you?”’ 

Lew seemed to be faintly startled by his 
tone; Mrs. McAusland looked at her hus- 
band and then turned without a word and 
went quietly into the other room. The two 
men were left to settle their business be- 
tween themselves, and there was fire in Chet 
McAusland’s glance. 


Half an hour later Lew drove out of the 
barnyard, whipping his astonished horse 
into a gallop and pausing not to say good-by. 
Chet and Mrs. McAusland watched him 
go, and Chet said whimsically, ‘‘ Never did 
see Lew move so fast before.” 

“You talked scandalous to him,” Mrs. 
McAusland commented, a faint, reluctant 
admiration in her tones; and she added, 
“He was so astonished, I was kind of sorry 
for the man. But it won’t do him a mite 
a harm.” 

“‘T hadn’t ought to have done it, I guess,” 
Chet confessed. 

He was always inclined to regret any but 
the gentlest and most generous actions, and 
Mrs. McAusland glanced at him with a 
mild and understanding smile. 

They heard nothing from Lew himself 
for a long time; but about two weeks later 
Chet came home one night from the store 
with indirect word of him. 

“‘He’s humped himself some, anyways,” 
he told Mrs. McAusland. ‘Jim Saladine 
heard about it in East Harbor today. He’s 
fixed it up with the town to cut cordwood 
off the old Marden place that’s held for 
taxes; and Gates in East Harbor has con- 
tracted to take it, and he’s give him an 
advance. Everybody was kind of surprised 
Lew had that much git up and git to him. 
It looks like he’s going to be all right.” 

“Chances are he’ll come whining around 
you by and by the same as ever,” Mrs. 
McAusland suggested. 

Chet shook his head and grinned. 

“T don’t hardly think so,”’ he replied. “I 
don’t hardly think he will.” 

“Why won’t he?’”’ she demanded. 

““Well,’’ Chet told her, “‘when I went out 
to the barn this morning I heard a mighty 
lot of scrambling around in old Charlie’s 
stall. Guess he was down again; but when 
he heard me coming he didn’t stay down 
long. No, sir; he was on his feet looking at 
me before I got to him; and you’d say 
there was a kind of a wink in the old coot’s 
eye.” 

“Tt takes a horse sometimes,”’ said Mrs. 
McAuslandenigmatically; but Chetseemed 
to understand what she meant to say. 
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Jary stopped, confused by Henderson’s 
ntit stare. She hesitated, and suddenly 
> emanded sharply, ““How much would 
¢ invest? How much money?”’ 

‘Well, you wouldn’t call it much,” said 
4.y. “About sixteen thousand dollars. 
tyit’s all they have.” 

Ah!” Henderson straightened and 
ooed away. 

- 8esides,’”’ the girl went on, “we—that 
jey—could sell the house, see? It’s old 
sn wants a lot done to it. The money 
‘eo. that, if it was in this Consolidated 
Priucts, too, would give us more than 
»igh to rent a much better house in a 
cderful neighborhood.” 

here was a longer pause before Hender- 
soasked ‘‘Is that all?” 

That’s all,” said Mary simply. ‘You 
<p it’s everything they have, Mr. Hen- 


‘pble. What I make wouldn’t go far 
nigh to keep us all. I think it would kill 
t They’re old, you know. They 
odn’t work. I don’t want to see any- 
‘hg like that happen. But if it’s all right, 
yr, it’d be fine for them to have more 
miey. Maybe after a while they could 
yea flivver or something, and I could drive 
‘yn. But I think I can keep them out if 
% not safe. You know about it, Mr. 
Hiderson, and I thought you’d tell me 
wit’s best.” 

_ ‘or what seemed a very long time Johnny 
Finderson stared at his stenographer from 
jaice that was quite without expression.. 
Tn, as with a wrench, he came to his feet 
| strode across the room to the wide front 
y.dow. 

flary sat fidgeting, puzzled. The little 
dk clock ticked off the minutes while he 
siod there, his hands gripped behind him, 
h head pressed against the cold pane, 
king down without seeing upon the quiet 
o tombstones in Trinity Churchyard and 
milling throngin Broadway. A suddenly 
nging bell in the spire across the street 
byke the spell. He turned quickly, vigor- 
oily, as was his habit, but there was some 
mw quality in his voice. ; 
‘Miss Archer,” said this Johnny Hen- 
json very firmly, “if you let either of 
tose old women sell a bond or a house or 
eything else—if you let them buy a share 
; Consolidated Products—I’ll—well, Ill 
tve nothing more to do with you, and 
lither will anyone else. You'll deserve 
Inging or flaying or being elected to Con- 
fess, or whatever it is they do to such 
jople. Do you understand?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Mary, surprised and 
ishing. 

“You're to say nothing about this. 
ou’re not to mention me. But don’t let 
‘ose women make fools of themselves.” 
“No, sir,” replied the girl. “Thank you, 
t. Henderson.” 

“And don’t write that letter. Tear up 
pur notes. Burn ’em.’”’ Henderson was 
_ddenly brusque again. ‘‘Phone Martin’s 
fice that I’m coming there to see Mr. 
lartin personally half an hour from now, 
any time later today. Let me know what 
ley say.”’ 

eyes, sir.”’ 

' He turned back abruptly to his Broad- 
ay view, but as she reached the door he 
tid, “Give my love to Aunt Mary.” 

From her end of the room Mary casually 

orrected him. 
“Her name’s Aunt Elizabeth,’”’ she re- 
tarked. ‘‘She’s the oldest. The other one’s 
‘unt Annie. She’s a widow and she’s got 
ae most money.”’ 

“Allright,” growled Henderson absently. 
Kiss ’em both for me.’ 

Half an hour later, in the high-ceilinged, 

ark-paneled room that was Stephen 
Martin’s own, Johnny Henderson made his 
eclaration without preamble. 
_“T came over to tell you,” he said, in- 
luding all three who were there, “that 
’ve decided not to undertake the Products 
jusiness.”” There was somewhat of trucu- 
ence in that; but it disappeared when he 
dded, ‘‘I thought it better to tell you than 
rite it.” 

Martin, deep in a great leather chair, 
ave no sign of hearing. He regarded 
denderson impassively, unstirring. Young 
Carter spoke first. He was a son-in-law of 
shining ancestry whose partner’s mantle 

ad been flung upon his shoulders almost 

he rose from a brief kneeling at a Park 
venue altar. He lounged now in the 
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throne itself, wide-armed and huge, set be- 
fore a broad clean-topped desk. 

‘Sorry, of course,” said young Carter 
unpleasantly. “But I suppose we'll be able 
to worry along somehow without you. 
ees up to the job, what? Or what 
is it? 

Tyson was a close second. 

“What’s happened to turn you around?” 
he asked. ‘I don’t understand. What’s 
the trouble?” 

“Nothing,’’ replied Henderson coldly. 
“It’s my decision—my choice. Isn’t that 
enough?” 

“Tt calls for explanation,’ Tyson pro- 
tested. ‘‘You’ve given me no reason to 
suppose a 

Martin interrupted, irritated and im- 
patient, brushing the others aside. 

“Don’t you think it can be done?” he 
demanded. 

“Certainly it can be done,’’ Henderson 
answered promptly, “and there are a dozen 
men who can handle it for you even better 
that I could.” 

“But you don’t want to handle it your- 
self. Why?” 

“Well,” said Henderson, “if I must go 
on record, suppose I put it this way: I’ve 
had no experience with the kind of work 
that will have to be done.” 

“What nonsense!’’ Martin exclaimed, 
sneering his disbelief. 

“Tt’s not nonsense,” retorted Hender- 
son, stiffening. ‘‘Look here! This is no 
small thing you’ve set out to do. It won’t 
go at all if you don’t make it something 
more than a stock-market gamble. You’ve 
too much stock to sell for that. You'll have 
to reach out and make a lot of little people 
everywhere think Products is an invest- 
ment and not a risk, and that sort of thing’s 
out of my line.” 

Martin sat frowning and said nothing, 
but young Carter carried on effectively. 

‘Out of your line?” he echoed. “Really? 
We'd no idea, of course. But just what is 
your line this morning, Mr. Henderson? A 
Sunday school or something of that sort, 
what?” 

Johnny Henderson’s lip lifted. 

“T wonder if you’ll be just as offensive 
when you grow up,”’ he said to young Car- 
ter. He turned to Martin: “TI didn’t come 
over here to quarrel. You know very well 
what I mean. I’m a speculator. I’m not 
squeamish and ethics don’t bother me. I 
use my head to outthink other people who 
gamble, whoever they may be. But I 
haven’t yet taken to reaching out for peo- 
ple who don’t gamble—little men and 
women with money earned and saved, 
money they need and would keep tight 
hold of if they thought they were being 
asked to risk it. You’re asking me to go 
after that kind of money and I’m refusing. 
That’s all there is to it.” 

Martin dropped his mask and leaned for- 
ward. 

“Oh, no, that can’t be all,” he declared 
angrily. ‘ You’ve forgotten to tell me that 
Consolidated Products isn’t. a fit stock for 
anyone to buy. You came in intending to 
make that quite clear, didn’t you?” 

Henderson’s eyes narrowed. 

“T didn’t,’ he answered; ‘‘but since 
you’ve mentioned it, I’ll tell you that 
Products isn’t worth what you'll get people 
to pay for it. As a matter of fact, it isn’t 
worth what it’s selling for today. Your 
assets are overvalued and your earnings 
and dividends won’t last longer than this 
business boom that’s going on now. When 
that goes they’ll go with it, and they won’t 
come back for a long time—if ever. Don’t 
forget that I’ve made a study of the prop- 
erty in the last few days.” 

“Are you nearly through?”’ demanded 
Martin. He was flushed and his control 
was disappearing. : 

“Quite through,’ Henderson said. 

“Then listen to me!’”’ The banker came 
forward aggressively and his voice was all 
venom. ‘“‘ Henderson, you haven’t deceived 
me for a minute since you came in here. 
You’ve used my confidence to get informa- 
tion and now you're serving notice that 
you'll use that to interfere with me. But 
you won’t! At some stage of this Products 
rise you expect to hold me up. I’m now 


telling you you won’t. I don’t allow men, 


especially men of your kind, to do things 
like that. Now mind this: If you get in 
my way—if you do one thing to interfere 
with my move in Products—I’ll ride you 
down and smash you, and I'll have no 
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merey. You know I can do it, and I will. 
Now you’ve had your warning!” 

Stephen Martin turned away abruptly, 
as if the last word had been said; but 
Henderson spoke sharply. 

“Martin,” he said insolently, and the 
other men winced at the contemptuous 
familiarity, ‘“‘as a bully you don’t impress 
me. In fact, you’re rather amusing.” 

“That’s enough!”’ exploded young Car- 
ter, starting up. Henderson went on coolly: 

“T haven’t any idea of interfering with 
you. I don’t play the game that way. But 
I'll tell you this: I am free to do as I please 
and the only code I follow is my own. You 
can think that over and be damned to you.” 

No one spoke for a time after the door 
had closed behind him. At last Carter 
laughed. 

“Merry old soul, what?”’ he said cheer- 
fully. “Thinks rather well of himself, 
doesn’t he? But he’ll get over it. 
probably needing a swallow of one thing or 
another just about now.” 

Martin ignored his son-in-law and turned 
to Tyson. 

“He'll remember that,’ he declared. 
“He won’t bother us. 
watching.” 


He’s | 


Yet he'll bear | 


There, no more than begun, the Martin- | 


Henderson quarrel rested. With its super- 


sharp ears and lively imagination, Wall | 


Street heard vague little hints of what had 
occurred and improvised lovingly upon the 
theme. So for a time a garbled tale passed 
from lip to lip and gained in spicy detail in 
the passing. One spruce young broker, 
shouldering another spruce young broker 
at a Luncheon Club stock ticker, might 
say, “‘ What’s the last Products here? Three- 
eighths! Up a little, eh? Wha’d’ye see? 
Hear about the battle in Martin’s office?” 

“Yeah. Hear Johnny Henderson 
smacked that rabbit Carter on the nose. 
Good news, what? Hear he told old man 
Martin where to go ‘when the old man 
wanted him to quit selling Products. I got 
short of a little this morning. Hear it’s 
going lower.” 

“Yeah? I don’t get it that way at all. 
Hear Johnny wanted to get options on a lot 
of Martin’s stock and the old man wouldn’t 
play. Don’t look like a sale to me. But 
anyhow, he cracked Carter, I hear. Served 
him good and right too. Johnny ought to 
get a medal. Had your lunch?” 

There were various other versions. But 
Henderson was silent, and nothing hap- 
pened, and presently the gossip died away. 
Martin’s plans were promptly rearranged. 
A waspish little man, whose name was 
George Evans and whose inability to laugh 
was famous, was taken for such service as 
Henderson could have rendered; and with- 
out great delay the campaign for the eleva- 
tion of Consolidated Products came into full 
and vigorous operation. On Henderson’s 
part there was no thought of opposition. 
He was not of financial size and weight 
for that. Anyhow it would have been mere 
folly, yielding personal satisfaction, of 
course, in proportion to the annoyance given 
to Stephen Martin, but surely unprofitable 
and therefore quite foolish. Resentment 
would be better served by waiting. Johnny 
Henderson knew that a time would come —— 

“The market,” says a Stock Exchange 
adage, ‘‘is always here.” 

That is the manner of the feud in Wall 
Street. There, no less than elsewhere, 
singly and in the groups that are called 
interests, men have their jealousies and 
enmities, their lasting hatreds, their sullen 
desires for revenge. Such passions, full- 
bodied from the first, spawn naturally, 


readily, from the broken faith, the sharp | 


practice, the deliberate piracy, which are so 
often the produce of the churnings and 
workings of finance, be it the high, the mid- 
dle or the low. But it is not the Wall Street 
fashion to give expression to them save 
where and when profit is in view. Fighting 
in blind anger is not a Wall Street failing. 
Nor is fighting for the mere love of it a Wall 
Street habit. 

So with Johnny Henderson. His re- 
sentment would not wane from waiting, and 
he watched the performance in Consoli- 


dated Products with lively interest, but | 


dispassionately, only smiling a little now 
and then at what he saw. And Martin 
had no further reason to think of Hender- 
son. After all, he was small fry; very 
small fry from the viewpoint of Stephen 
Martin; a mere Wall Street buccaneer, un- 
attached, without permanent allies, playing 
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his hand alone; no resources such as are 
available to those who have the custody of 
other people’s money. Shrewd, of course, 
and clever in appraising stock-market influ- 
ences. Adroit in the making of stock-market 
movements, especially when financed by 
others; perhaps with a considerable fortune 
won from his own efforts and ventures. But 


} unimportant as an enemy—oh, quite un- 


important, at least for the present. 

The bulling of Consolidated Products in 
the stock market, which is to say the lifting 
of its price dollar by dollar, went on ener- 
getically. Yet the results were not wholly 
satisfactory. The price went up gayly 
enough; very gayly, indeed, at times. The 
unsmiling Evans saw to that, and to the 
making of the stock into a bright star in the 
Stock Exchange firmament. So luminous 
was it made to appear that its waxing and 
waning became matters of anxious interest 
to a legion of those who are the astrologers 
of our own time, dabblers in the alchemy 
which is the stock market, seekers of the 
stone and the gold. But these were the 
gamblers, who were here today and gone 
tomorrow, or likely to be gone next week. 
The net of what they did in buying Con- 
solidated Products shares and selling them 
again was not the net that was desired. 
Buying that would mean lasting bekef in 
the stock, lasting ownership of it, came but 
slowly, disappointingly. 

Johnny Henderson’s motor drew in at the 
Broadway curb one afternoon and its owner 
leaned out to hail Evans. 

“Get in, George, and ride uptown with 
me,” he said, and made place for the dour 


_ little man, who came, but showed no great 


gratitude. They talked in staccato sen- 
tences of many things as the big car wormed 
swiftly through the countless taxicabs that 
are in Lafayette Street and beyond as are 
young trout in a hatchery. 

At last Henderson said casually, “ Prod- 
ucts is moving along nicely, George. Saw 
it above 65 today, didn’t I?” 

“Going higher,’ declared Evans laconi- 
cally. ‘Watch it!” 

“Tnerease the dividend next month, I 
suppose?”’ 

“Certain. Stock’ll sell at par before this 
move’s over.” 

“Good man!’”’ said Henderson. He 
laughed and added, ‘‘ But if it does, George, 


‘you'll be all out and gone to the races. You 


see, I know what you’re trying to do.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that, Johnny. We 
may have changed the combination.” 

“No, you haven’t, my son. You’ve got 
your big work just ahead of you. I don’t 
believe it’s going to be easy work, either.” 

“Don’t worry about me, Johnny.” 

“Now, don’t get peevish,” said Hender- 
son, studying Evans. ‘It’s nothing to me. 
I’ve no interest in the stock and don’t want 
any. But you’ll have to broaden your 
market a good deal, George, before you can 
sell much stock. I can see that. You’ve 
put it up twenty dollars a share already, I 
know. But you’ve done it by buying a 
great deal more of it than you’ve been able 
to sell. We'll lay a little bet on that if you 
say so.” 

“T know what I’m doing, Johnny.” 

“Of course you do, George. It’s none 
of my business and I’m not asking any 
questions. Let’s drop the subject.” 

Later, when he was alone again, Hender- 
son took thought of what Evans had said 
and how he had said it, and how he had 
squirmed a little uncomfortably while the 
talk went on. He knew now that all was 
not well with the Consolidated Products 
deal, and thereafter he gave closer attention 
to the stock. He watched it climb steadily, 
sometimes excitedly; saw it sell above 75 
when enthusiastic buying in great volume 
followed the news that its dividend had 
been increased; saw it halt after that, and 
move irregularly back and forth. Later it 
became all but stationary around its highest 
prices, and day by day it became less active 
on the Stock Exchange. 

“Which means,” said Johnny Henderson 
to himself, as he stood at his ticker and 
mechanically drew little lengths of tape 
between his fingers, “‘that they’re not able 
to get rid of much stock. They’re sitting 
tight, keeping it strong and waiting for a 
better time to shoot it still higher. I won- 
der how much stock that Martin pool is 
carrying. It’s time to dig around a little 
and find out.” 

But before he did any digging there came 
to him a letter bearing the unfamiliar signa- 
ture of Amos Corey. It had been written 
at an uptown hotel and it said: 

I am in New York and would like to see you 
about certain business. As I am unable to get 
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downtown, will you oblige me by coming here to 
see me some afternoon? The sooner the better, 
and tomorrow if possible. 


Henderson moved to his Broadway win- 


dow to consider. Certainly this had to do 
with Consolidated Products! Amos Corey 
owned more of the securities of that cor- 
poration than any other one man. What 
he owned of them he had taken in payment 
for the great business which for years had 
made his name a trade-mark across the 
world, and which he had sold at last to be- 
come the nucleus, the very heart, of the 
combination that Stephen Martin had 
made. 

The Corey plants had been essential to 
that combination and Martin had paid the 
great price that was demanded for them, 
unable in his bargaining to get more in the 
way of concession than a promise that, for 
a named time, the shares given in payment 
would be kept unsold. Martin had told 
Henderson all this to explain that the 
Corey holdings of the stock could not come 
out upon the market to interrupt the pro- 
jected advance in price. 

And now old Amos Corey wanted to talk 
business to Johnny Henderson and didn’t 
want to come down into Wall Street to do 
it! Henderson did not know him, had never 
seen him. But he knew much of him; how 
he was an old man now and of doubtful 
health; how it was a close fist and a shame- 
less shiftiness in business practice that had 
marked him through long years of money- 
making. Yet there were no Wall Street 
chapters in the Corey history. What he 
had done in money had left no Stock Ex- 
change trail. 

That afternoon old Amos Corey, great 
beaked and gaunt, welcomed Johnny Hen- 
derson in a voice that was harsh and vigor- 
ous. He sat shawled and slippered in his 
hotel room, but there was about him an air 
of energy that mocked his wrappings. 

“T thought you’d come today if you came 
at all,’”’ he said, and held out a hand that 
was hard and cold. 

“Your letter made me very curious,” 
replied Henderson, seating himself. 

“T wrote you because I need help, or at 
least advice. It’s a matter of the stock 
market, and I don’t know anything about 
the stock market—and you do.” 

“Sometimes I’m sure I don’t,” smiled 
Henderson. 

“T’ve heard you do,” declared the old 
man. “And I’ve heard you don’t get on 
with Steve Martin. That’s another reason 
why I wrote you. Is it true?” 

“The only time Mr. Martin and I ever 
came together we didn’t agree.” 

“You’re lucky,” said Corey. ‘‘He’s a 
persuasive man with his friends. He al- 
ways gets me to do what I don’t want to 
do.” 

“Suppose you tell me about it,’’ Hen- 
derson suggested. 

“To begin with,’ Amos said, “I own a 
hundred thousand shares of Consolidated 
Products common stock. Most of it— 
seventy-five thousand—I was paid for my 
business. It was a bonus over the bonds 
they paid me. It wasn’t worth a damn, 
but I took it.” 

“Tt’s worth quite a bit at the moment,” 
remarked Henderson. 

“We'll get to that later. One day 
nearly a year ago Steve Martin came to me 
and said it was necessary for the big holders 
to get together and buy enough more stock 
to keep the market price up. That was 
when a lot of others had sold out and the 
price was below 30 and it looked like going 
to a dollar a share. I didn’t want to do it, 
but Martin kept at me and my bankers said 
it ought to be done, so I said I’d take as 
much as twenty-five thousand more if it 
was necessary. I got it all. Cost me an 
average of $35 a share.” 


“Tt’s selling for twice that now,” said 
Henderson. 

““T know it,’”’ snapped Amos. “It was 
72 today. That’s why you’re here. I’ve 


got a hundred thousand shares of the stuff 
and I can’t sell it.” 

“And why can’t you sell it?’’ Henderson 
asked, although he knew. 

“Because I’ve agreed not to—and in 
writing. I signed that I wouldn’t sell any 
of it fora year. And that’s not up until the 
fifteenth of February—five weeks from now. 
And now Martin’s after me to extend my 
agreement. Wants me to keep it all for 
another six months. Says he can’t go on 


holding the price up unless my stock is tied’ 


up, like a lot of other people’s, for that much 
longer.”’ 

“And what have you said to that?” in- 
quired Henderson, showing keen interest. 
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“Never mind what I said!” barked @; 
defiantly. ‘‘That’s my affair!” 

“Of course it is,” Henderson said, y 
dering. ‘But your position now depe 
on whether you promised Martin to } 
on to your stock.” 

“T know what my position is,” deel: 
old Amos. “It’s enough to tell you 4 
the only agreement of mine that §{ 
Martin has is the one that runs ouj 
February. I haven’t signed anything 
of any sort. He sent me an extensioy 
sign, but I—I mislaid it. I’ve been ; 
to him, but if he thinks that I promise, 
keep my stock six months more, that’s 
lookout.”’ 

The old man was sneering, and Hen 
son studied him gravely before 
“T think I understand. So you 
sell now?” 

mlgeantte? 

“But you would if you could? 

“Two reasons. Because busines 
ing to slow down. I smell a slump ec 
that will do a good deal of damage ] 
it’s over. And because Martin 
crowd are getting ready to sell a lot of 
I know what they’re doing. They 
gether to put the price up and sell o 
they have. They left me out—th 
they’d lock me up with an agreemen 
couldn’t sell until they were all th 
By that time the price’ll be a lot lowe 
it is now and I’ll be left. That’s my 
Steve Martin.” | 

“T see,” said Henderson. ‘And 
want me to sell your stock for you 
cover—is that it?” 

“Certainly not!’? Corey was em 
with that. ‘I tell you my agreemen’ 
for another month and more. I’d be 
ing it if I sold now. They’d get mei 
court and they’d win. Can’t do it t 
way.” 

“Then what’s your idea?” Fi 

““T’m ready to sell my stock now at 
siderably less than it’s bringing in the 
ket, with the understanding that I 
hand it over or take any payment 
the day after my agreement is up. I 
you to find a buyer for it that way. 
be worth your while.” 

Henderson made quick objection. 

“But that wouldn’t hold in court, e 
if someone told the truth,” he pointe 
“You can’t legally sell during the te 
your contract. Don’t you see that? 
have the idea, but not the method. Yo 
is crude.” i 

“Needs refining, I suppose,” said 
“Well, how would a smart Wall Street 1 
do it? That’s why I sent for you— 
me what to do.” 

Henderson was silent for atime. Th 
asked, “‘Haven’t you talked to your 
ers about this?” 

“No, and I don’t intend to.” 
scowled. 

“Nor your lawyers? Nor anyone? 

“No! This is my stock and my busin 
I know what I’m doing. And I don’ 
pect you to talk about it either.’ 

“T shan’t,” said Henderson. ‘Don 
worry about that. But this is a rath 
large matter to be arranged in thts offhar 
fashion.” 4 


“Never mind that. Tell me what Le 
do.” a 
Corey was showing excitement. He 
derson chose his words carefully. < 
“You might do this,” he said: “Ye 


might make an agreement—say, with me- 
to let me buy on the fifteenth of Februar, 
That is, give me the right to buy on thé 
certain day at a certain price.” fs 
“What price?’’ demanded Amos i 
stantly. 4 
“T should say $55 a share.” % 
“‘Nonsense!”’ said Corey sharply. “Yo 
mean $65. That’d be low enough to git 
you plenty of profit.” a 
“T’ll make you an offer,” said Henders¢ 
briskly. ‘You can take it or leave it. I 
pay you the usual dollar—that’ll make tk 
thing all legal—for your agreement to sé 
me your Products stock on the fifteenth 
February, half of it at 60 and the oth 
half at 55. That'll be fifty thousand shar 
at each price.” 4 
“Let me think that over,” temporize 
Corey. § 
“And you are to lend me what money I’ 
need, up to a million, to swing my end ¢ 


the deal.” ‘4 
“T won’t!” cried the old man. “What 
that for?” 
“Tl need some of it,’’ Henderson 
plained. ‘‘I’ll have to take advantage « 


present prices and sell the stock in sma 
(Continued on Page 101) 
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mints, as the market will take it, be- 
yen now and the February date. To de- 
ve what I sell, I’ll have to borrow stock 
ckeep on borrowing it until I can get 
ys and use that to return what I’ve bor- 
If the stock goes up in the mean- 
-. the people who are lending it to me 
Jwant more or less cash security. That’s 
h I may need as much as a million from 
” 


= 


fou mean you'll go short of the stock — 
te whole hundred thousand shares,” said 
‘s, thinking it out as he spoke, ‘‘and 
ywant me to put up the money to mar- 
your short stock—is that it?” 
Practically. I’ll sell it short now. Later 
»’l] be your stock to cover with.” 
Miny Henderson laughed. “You do 
my aid about the stock market 
'¥ don’t,” Corey asserted disagreeably. 
Wiat security do I get for the money I 
up you?” 

1 ay my sixty-day note, with no col- 

a ? 


Won’t do it! Won’t think of it!” 
VAs you please,” said Henderson. “I’ve 
wee my proposition. After all, you must 
@ some risk. You’re slipping out of a 
wring contract, you know—yow’re cheat- 
™ Downtown they would say you are 
‘@ple-crossing Stephen Martin.”’ 
nos glared vindictively. 
Martin was right about you,” he 
led. “He told me you were a pick- 
‘§:et. You talk as if there’ll be no money 
quis for you. You’ll make half a million 
ore.’ 
hope more. That’s what I’m here for, 
om it? But is it yes or no?” 
“nos Corey settled back in his chair and 


he agreement. Bring it here and if it’s 
6 ll sign it.” 
enderson hesitated. 

You’re quite sure you don’t want your 


ty-four hours,’ declared old Amos. 
21 do this ourselves. I’ll look after 
elf. And don’t forget that you’re to 
fame a dollar!” 

Jhonny Henderson smiled grimly and 
a crisp note on the shawled knee. 

[ll pay it now,” he said, “‘if you’ll give 
| receipt.” 

hange in the Consolidated Products 
ation came quickly after that, and the 
ax was not long delayed. Within a 
ix the watchful Evans felt new selling of 
stock. There was prompt investigation 
ti the findings went to Martin by way of 
ready uneasy Tyson. 

Johnny Henderson’s started in,’’ was 
on’s statement of the case. “This new 
eng of Productsis by him. He’s been at 
iree or four days.” 

‘How far’s he gone? How much has he 
)?” asked Martin. 

en or twelve thousand shares. Houses 
ulways uses are borrowing nearly that 
th stock. Evans feels sure it’s all for 


fartin thought the matter unimportant. 
I doubt that he’ll go very far unless the 
‘k weakens. Tell Evans that mustn’t 
pen. It shouldn’t stay below 70 very 
Os. Keep me informed about Hender- 


fut next day Johnny Henderson’s bro- 
3 sold twenty thousand shares of Con- 
dated Products on the Stock Exchange 
he last two hours of business and the 


at that figure and a conference with 
phen Martin followed. He asked ques- 
is and listened to their suggestions and 
jhe end he said: 

It’s very clear to me that Henderson’s 


iks he has it. He thinks we’re at the 
! of our buying and he’s making a 
Inge on the short side. He may be doing 
lone or with others, but that doesn’t 
itter. We have the stock and its market 
well in hand that if he gets short of 
ugh to make it worth while, we can put 
I screws on at the proper time and twist 
ae our own advantage. That’s all true, 
it??? 

| That’s the situation up to the minute,”’ 
feed Evans, but without great enthu- 
sm. 
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“Then let him go on with his selling. 
Don’t let the stock weaken. That might 
encourage more following for him than 
we'd like. But don’t do anything to dis- 
courage Henderson himself if you can help 
it. And keep his brokers well supplied with 
all the stock they want to borrow. See that 
our own stock is always plenty in the loan 
crowd for him or anyone.” 

“That’s been done all along,”’ said Tyson. 

_ “Good! Go on doing it. Don’t get ex- 
cited over this Henderson person. Keep in 
your minds the one point that he’s selling 
short stock—borrowed stock. The more he 
borrows and sells, the more he’ll have to 
buy. back all at once when we call for the 
return of what he’s borrowing. When that 
time comes we'll use all our influence to 
keep him from getting stock anywhere else 
to borrow, and we’ll use our control of the 
market to make him pay just as high as we 
choose for what he’ll have to get. Go ahead 
with that prospect in mind.” 

“All right,’’ said Evans. ‘‘You’re the 
captain. It’s not so simple as it sounds, and 
Johnny Henderson’s no fool. But as long 
as you’re sure that no big blocks of Prod- 
ucts can come out to loosen up the market 
for him, and if he gets short of a really big 
line, there’s no reason why he can’t be 
squeezed. If everything’s as you say it is 
T’ll hand him over to you hog-tied.”’ 

Martin’s grim little smile showed that 
such a possibility was not distasteful to him. 
He thought of how it would be when this 
cocksure Johnny Henderson became the 
unwilling lever that would lift Consolidated 
Products into activity and buoyancy in an 
excited stock market—how the lever must 
be badly bent in the using, perhaps hope- 
lessly broken, and so much the better. 
Then he heard Tyson saying: 

“But we must be careful not to get too 
much stock. With what you took on the 
break today, we’ll have more than 60,000 
shares in the syndicate account. We 
mustn’t forget that.” 

““We won’t be allowed to forget it as long 
as you keep your voice,’’ snapped Evans. 

“We can very well stand it,’’ Martin 
declared. ‘‘We are doing no more than 
buying what Henderson and afew others are 
selling, and then we’re lending it to them 
to deliver to us on their sales. The man 
must see the hole he’s stepping into. I 
wonder he’s gone as far as he has.” 

“I wonder, too,” said Tyson, ‘‘and I 
can’t feel sure that all his selling has been 
short. Suppose he’s really been selling out 
somebody else’s stock and borrowing only 
temporarily, to mislead us. Where are we 
then?” 

“But you’ve told me that’s impossible,” 
protested Evans excitedly. ‘“‘You’ve told 
me that every large block of the stock is 
either under option or tied up by agree- 
ment not to sell.” 

“So it is,’ asserted Martin. 

“All except Amos Corey’s,” Tyson said, 
“and it’s Amos Corey’s I’m thinking of.” 

“T’ve told you several times before,” 
declared Martin impatiently, “that Corey 
promised me that he would extend his 
agreement. He promised it very definitely 
to me personally.” 

“T would rather see that than hear it,” 
insisted Tyson. ‘‘There’s nothing in black 
and white to that effect.” 

“Then wire him in my name. Tell him 
he must send on that extension, signed. 
He’s in Florida, and ill, I hear.” 

“Do that now,” said Evans. 
portant.” : 

They telegraphed and waited three days 
for Corey’s reply, which said: 

Health prevents attention business matters. 
Agreement delayed because as explained to 
Martin personally would rather sell than extend. 
‘Have hoped for bid. What would you pay all 
my stock holdings deliverable after expiration 
present agreement? 

Martin seemed to think that satisfactory, 
at least for the purposes of the moment; 
but Tyson and young Carter had other 
ideas. 

“That might mean anything,” said Car- 
ter, after reading the telegram. “Wily old 
bird, this Amos Corey. Why shouldn’t I 
hop on a train and go down there for a talk 
with him?” 

‘“‘He’s blocked that,’’ Tyson pointed out. 
“Don’t you see that his health won’t let 
him talk business? Still, you’d have your 
golf bag with you, wouldn’t you?”’ 

“What a crab you are!’ commented 
young Carter. AN 

Meanwhile Johnny Henderson, in his 
own office, where no conferences were held, 
made occasion to say to each secretary 
separately, “If anyone comes snooping 


“Tt’s im- 
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around here to find out what I’m doing in 
Consolidated Products, don’t bother to de- 
ceive ’em. I think the stock’s going a lot 
lower and I’m playing it that way and I 
don’t care who knows it.” 

Because of which unusual permission, 
either secretary could be agreeably frank 
with one who made frequent use of the 
telephone to say, “Hello, Jimmy! Are you 
in a booth? Anybody listening in?” 

“No, ’sall right. Go ahead.” 

“How much did you sell today?” 

“About thirteen thousand.” 

“Cover any?” 

“Not a share.” 

“Fine! What’s that make him short of 
TOW... ee 

“More’n sixty-five thousand now. Sells 
more every day an’ don’t take in a share. 
Told me this morning he expected a smash.” 

“All right, Jim. Let me know anything 
that happens. Get it to me right away. 
I’m taking good care of you, Jim, you 
know.” 

And a bare minute later the same voice 
would say by telephone to someone who 
wore the livery of Evans, ‘‘ He sold thirteen 
thousand today and didn’t buy a share. 
Hasn’t covered a share at all. Short of 
sixty-five thousand now. Yes, direct from 
his secretary. I’ll know anything that 
happens and I’ll shoot it right to you.” 

So it was that, with all Wall Street look- 
ing on and excitedly estimating his chances 
in this open contest with the power of the 
Martin interests, Johnny Henderson com- 
pleted his sales. One hundred thousand 
shares of Consolidated Products stock, he 
sold, and then he stopped. Many specu- 
lators had followed his selling and the 
stock’s price had dropped to 60 and a little 
lower. Then, with the Henderson sales no 
longer pressing, an advance began and con- 
tinued. The quotation was up again above 
65 when Stephen Martin said to his lieu- 
tenants: 

“Evans here thinks, and so do I, that 
Henderson’s gone as far as he can go. But 
I think the stock should be worked up 
above 70 before we begin to squeeze.”’ 

“We've too much of it,’’ complained 
Tyson. “‘ We’re nearly five thousand shares 
over the syndicate limit.’ 

“That will take care of itself,” said 
Martin, with assurance that had but little 
longer to live. 

Within the hour Johnny Henderson came 
again to the high-ceilinged, dark-paneled 
room where the banker was seated on his 
throne. The watchful Tyson, following, 
was in time to hear him say stiffly, ‘I 
came in to set you right about my position 
in Consolidated Products.” 

“That’s of no interest to me, Mr. Hen- 
derson,’”’ Martin replied coldly. 

“You're mistaken,’’ Henderson said. 
“You’re counting on running me in and 
it’s of interest to you to know that it can’t 
be done.”’ 

The banker showed interest then. 

“Why not?” he demanded. ‘“There’s 
been no move to run you in, as you call it; 
but why can’t it be done?”’ 

“‘T’m short of an even hundred thou- 
sand Products,” stated Johnny Henderson 
calmly, “but I shan’t have to cover them 
in the market.” 

Tyson spoke before Martin. 

“Then where else will you get them?” 


“Well,” said Henderson, eying the pair, | 


‘perhaps from Amos Corey.” 
“Tknew it!’ Tyson moaned; but Martin, 


tense and glaring, declared aggressively, | 


“Rot! Corey’s stock can’t be sold! 
tied up! I have his agreement.” 

“Tt runs out next week,’’ Henderson said 
mildly. 

“Tt’ll be extended—or he’ll sell to me! 
He’s agreed to that!” 

“Have it your own way.” There was 
mockery in Johnny Henderson’s voice. 
“You should know your own book best. 
But I hold Corey’s contract that lets me 
call a hundred thousand shares of Products 
from him February fifteenth. That’s as 
much as I’ve sold and as much as I'll 
need.” 

Then Johnny Henderson smiled and 
Stephen Martin went purple. More than 
that, for a time the banker went quite 
mad. His dignity all forgotten, he strode 
about the room and made absurd wavings 
with his short arms while he heaped child- 
ish abuse upon Amos Corey, upon Johnny 
Henderson, upon this one who had been 
blind and that one who had been a fool. He 
would not be tricked, swindled, flouted in 
this way! It was preposterous, damnable, 
impossible! He would throttle Henderson, 
smash him, break him! He would call in 
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every share of Consolidated Products stock 
that was being loaned out in Wall Street. 
He would make Henderson pay through 
the nose! Make him pay unheard-of prices 
for the stock he would have to buy in im- 
mediately, before any of that scoundrel 
Corey’s stock would be freed. There was 
plenty of time. A week, and more than a 
week. Certainly he would smash Johnny 
Henderson. He would 

Then Henderson said curtly, angrily, 
“You'll do nothing of the sort. You’ll calm 
down and think it over. I’ll get a week’s 
delay with injunctions. I'll put out a 
statement for the newspapers that’ll put 
Stephen Martin on every front page. It’ll 
wake ’em up in Washington and Albany 
and even over there on the Stock Exchange. 
You’ll think of your own prestige—the 
prestige of Martin & Co. Ask Tyson here 
if you can afford to be the cause of any 
stock-jobbing sensation. You wouldn’t get 
anywhere, and you’d only foul your own 
nest.”’ 

“T’ll hear no more of this!’”’ bellowed 
Martin. 

‘*There’s no more to hear,’’ said Johnny 
Henderson; and, with an understanding 
nod to Tyson, he disappeared. 

The partners of the banking house of 
Stephen Martin & Co., all six of them, sat 
together that night and made appraisal of 
the situation from all its angles. And early 
next day there was a formal meeting of 
those members of the Consolidated Prod- 
ucts stock syndicate who could respond 
promptly to urgent calls for their presence. 
A baker’s dozen sat solemnly around a long 
table and fumbled with lead pencils and 
bits of white paper while Tyson explained. 

He explained it all very clearly, as a 

touched Scotchman would. He made it 
quite plain that it had seemed necessary to 
oppose the selling by Johnny Henderson, 
who was a burglar by profession; that be- 
cause of an old man’s treachery, the buying 
of what Johnny Henderson had sold turned 
out to have been the buying of Amos 
Corey’s stock; that through this there had 
been bought some five thousand shares 
more of Consolidated Products than the 
syndicate’s compact provided for. He put 
stress upon the last, and then Stephen 
Martin took the matter in hand. 
’ “Never mind that now,” he said. “I 
personally will look after the excess to date. 
But there must be provision for more stock. 
We must support the market now or there’ll 
be a break that’ll hurt us all. We can’t 
afford that. I want all of you to increase 
your interests in this syndicate by 30 per 
cent and I want you to do it now.”’ 

Starting with a murmur, there was 
crescendo objection. Protest, complaint, 
criticism followed, and the Martin man- 
agement was not left unblamed. But 
Martin beat it all down. He hammered 
them with the emergency, the danger of 
serious loss, and they weakened. At last 
Herman Stone broke the jam. He was a 
curious free lance and freebooter of Wall 
Street, this Herman Stone, whose name 
had been Stein in the days before the Great 
War. He buttoned his great fur coat as he 
spoke in the deep-throated broken English 
that had survived changes in flag and 
patronymic. 

“‘T vode yes,”’ he announced. “I approof 
an ingrease und vateffer iss necessary. I 
leaf it to Mardin und Gombany. But now 
I can’d-vait. I haf an impordand engach- 
mend und I must go.” 

“Hold on!’ protested Wexler, of the 
Patriots Trust Company. ‘‘You can’t do 
that, you know. This meeting isn’t over 
yet, old top.” 

“Vat can’d I do und hoo vill stop me?” 
demanded Herman Stone, and made for 
the door. Wexler watched him go and 
turned to the others, shrugging his shoulders. 

“There goes your market and your pool,” 
he said. “He'll probably pick up the near- 
est telephone. In the next five minutes 
he’ll sell as much Products as he’s got in 
this syndicate and stay short of it until this 
deal’s finished. Maybe he’ll sell a little 
more than that.” 

“He wouldn’t dare!’”’ protested Martin 
indignantly. 

“Wouldn’t he? You're trustful or you 
don’t know him. Watch the market for the 
next half hour and see what it says.’”’ And 
after a pause Wexler added, ‘At that, I 
suppose he’ll be doing no more than beating 
the rest of us to it.” 

Stormy indignation was immediate, 
unanimous and loud. Wexler’s sneer was 
uncalled for, unjust, impertinent, insulting. 
Wexler could speak for himself and his 
trust company, but not for others whose 
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principles were not the same. His insinua- 
tion was—well, rotten. 

But someone said, “‘If we’re going to 
vote let’s do it. I want to get back to the 
office.” And others chorused, ‘‘That’s 
right. Get it over with.” 

So there was voting and prompt ad- 
journment. And before the day was done 
Consolidated Products broke sensationally 
on the Stock Exchange to a final price of 59. 

Stephen Martin read the story as it was 
told by a stuttering ticker tape and missed 
nothing of its meaning. Wexler’s had been 
true talk—first Herman Stone and then 
the others. The syndicate crew, each for 
himself, was evidently scuttling the syndi- 
eate ship. 

Wall Street, surprised and immediately 
excited, knew at once that somehow some- 
thing had gone wrong, seriously wrong, 
with the Martin machine. To soothe an 
evercredulous public, the news agencies 
functioned as usual, telling solemnly how it 
was no more than that a prominent 
operator—that was Henderson—had made 
a vicious raid on the so-worthy Consoli- 
dated Products, desperate to escape from 
a dangerous plight to which pessimism had 
brought him. But stockbrokers serving 
that public were less soothing and found 
various polite ways of promptly demanding 
more margin, cash preferred, from those 
who had more than enough of Consolidated 
Products in their accounts. And other 
brokers, who were no more than gamblers 
on their own and not brokers at all, stif- 
fened like dogs to the scent and made 
ready to profit by the trouble that tainted 
the wind. While Johnny Henderson, cold 
in his excitement, gave one cynical eye to a 
tape that showed falling prices and the 
other to a telegram from Amos Corey 
which said: 


Wall Street National has instructions deliver 
you all stock February fifteenth for payment 
as agreed. Leaving end of week for New York. 


There was the beginning of what they 
will tell you was the Products panic—that 
sudden, brief, spectacular collapse which, 
running through two days, ended on the 
third with a crash that shook all Wall 
Street. There was selling and selling and 
still more selling, urgent and still more ur- 
gent, spreading out from this one stock 
to the others until, in the end, the whole 
market was beaten to its knees. Necessity 
and unreasoning fright came suddenly to 
prevail in the market place again, and wet- 
browed, white-lipped despair whimpered 
once more along the roads that are the ways 
to Wall Street and back. 

The tickers marked 35 for Consolidated 
Products in the high moment of its panic. 
The turn came there. Suddenly the neces- 
sitous selling was over, buying appeared in 
volume, the stock rebounded vigorously. 
Later it fell again, recovered, moved back- 
ward and forward feverishly, erratically, 
staggering drunkenly, but slipping down- 
hill no more. By such signs was it shown 
that the chaos was ended, and courage 
returned timidly. In a little time, quick- 
witted traders on the Stock Exchange floor, 
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tucy who are the kingfishers of the stock 
market, turned from selling to buying, 
when they made their dives for the fractions 
of profit which are their food. Commission 
brokers became less anxious and watchful 
where commitments in Products stock were 
concerned. Those who sluice gossip and 
prophecy along Wall Street byways came 
forward with tales of mysterious banking 
purposes accomplished and of consequent 
benefits immediately to be disclosed. News- 
paper writers of market paragraphs told 
exultantly that “Interests identified with 
Consolidated Products added largely to 
their holdings on the breaks of the past few 
days and it is understood that all danger 
of further liquidation is past.” 

Stephen Martin read that last and smiled 
for the first time in a week. He knew what 
buying had ended the panic in Consoli- 
dated Products. His smile came from 
thought of Amos Corey, and it broadened 
as he wondered where that lying old man 
might be now. It was not a pleasant smile, 
having in it somewhat of satisfaction and 
much more of sour evil. 

The raucous bell with which Trinity 
reminds Wall Street of time and eternity 
was clamorously calling noon on that 
fifteenth of February when old Amos Corey 
came hurriedly, demanding to be shown 
Johnny Henderson at once. Johnny Hen- 
derson was cheerful. 

“Come in!”’ he cried, but did not offer 
his hand. ‘Florida has agreed with you. 
Drop your coat.” 

Amos was aggressive. 

“The bank people say you haven’t taken 
that stock!” he declared. ‘‘They haven’t 
heard from you! What’s the matter? I 
telegraphed you!”’ 

“Well,” said Henderson sweetly, ‘you 
see, I’ve decided not to buy your stock.” 

“What?” 

“No,” Henderson continued smoothly; 
“T was able to buy all I wanted in the 
market cheaper. So I don’t want yours.” 

“You’ve got to take mine!’’ The hoarse 
voice cracked. ‘“‘ Youagreed— you’re bound 
to take it!” 

“Oh, not at all!’? Henderson became 
serious. ‘I didn’t contract to buy it. I 
paid you a dollar for the privilege of buy- 
ing. But I made no promise to buy.” 

“You did! You know you did!” 

“What nonsense!’’ said Henderson. 
“You know very well what the arrangement 
was. I find I don’t want your stock, so I 
shan’t exercise my privilege—my option 
on it. That’s all there is to it.” 

“You’re a thief!’’ cried the old man. 
“Don’t you know I’llsue you? That stock’s 
worth a million dollars less today than you 
promised to pay me for it. I’ll make you 

ay!” 

“Tt’s worth a million less than the prices 
you put on yours,”’ stated Henderson, “‘and 
that’s why I’m not buying yours. I bought 
all I needed several days ago. I made no 
agreement with you. If I had I’d keep it, 
even if it was a verbal one. 
know ad 


“You’ve tricked me, just as you’ve 
tricked Martin!” 
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“Why not say I kept you from trick 
one another? That’s what I did, you ky 


' And, between ourselves, I’ve made neg 


two million dollars doing it. Quite ; 
nicest play I’ve ever made.” 

“And you swindled me into lending j 
the money to do it with!” Righteous 
dignation was hoarse and vehement. H, 
derson grinned. 

“That was rather clever, wasn’t it? ] 
your money’s all ready for you. Put - 
notes through and they’ll be paid. TI wo 
hold you up for the full sixty days.” 

Amos Corey made a last effort. 

““See here, Henderson,’ he said fierce 
“you can’t leave me with that stock on. 
hands with the price down like this, — 
fight you through the courts. But I'll eo 
promise with you here and now. On wi 
basis will you take that stock?” 

“Mr. Corey,’ Henderson explained, s 
tling back in his chair, ““you don’t seem 
understand. You sold me that privil 
and I sold exactly one hundred thouss 
shares of Products. I got prices runn 
from 70 down to 60. You know I 
have that stock. I sold it short, as I t 
you I would. Then your friend Ste 
Martin got mad. He didn’t like my sell 
and he set himself to punish me. He y 
going to make me buy all that stock b; 
at higher prices and lose a lot of mon 
But I called on friend Martin and explait 
that his friend Amos Corey had sold me 
option on his own shares, so that I would 
have to buy from anyone else. That ¢ 
tressed him. It discouraged him. It a 
discouraged certain members of his 
and I suspect they went away and sold « 
enough Products stock to equal their 
terests in that pool.” 

“You trickster!’’ muttered old Am 
breathing heavily. € 

“‘Well,” continued Henderson, smilit 
“that started the slump. You know ab 
the slump, of course. Well, much to 
delight, the slump gave me the chai 
buy in all my short stock at prices | 
45; and that, you see, was much che 
than I could have bought it from you. 
I bought all I needed—the whole hund: 
thousand—and that just evened me1 
haven’t any use for more Conso 
Products—not even yours. Going? 
sorry. Are you going over to see Mai 
I’m sure he’ll have something intel 
to say to you.” oy 

At the door old Amos halted and fac 
about. ot 


“Tell me one thing,” he snarled. “W 
put you up to using me this way?” 

“You did!”’ answered Johnny Hende 
genially. ‘““You gave me the idea that fi 
day at the hotel. It was when you - 
me that you had deliberately lied to Mar 
about the extension of that agreement. — 
you remember? That was crooked, ] 
Corey. Just crooked! And wheneye1 
run into crookedness of that sort it alwe 
occurs to me that virtue should be specia 
rewarded. So I immediately go after 1 
reward.” a 

After a time Henderson rang for 
stenographer. £. 

“‘T suppose you’ve seen how that C 
solidated Products has gone to pot?” 
asked. Without enthusiasm, Mary Arel 
admitted that she had. He continued, 
hope those grandmothers of yours are sat 
fied with the advice you gave ’em. N 
you can say, ‘I told you so.’ And you ¢ 
tell ’em, too, that the stock’s likely to 
still lower after a while, and that thi 
won’t be many more dividends.” F 

“Do you mean the dividends will stop 
asked Mary. 

“They’ll probably cut the next one a 
then stop them altogether.” 

“That'll be bad,” said Mary thoug: 
fully, and Henderson, suddenly suspicio 
sharply demanded, “‘Why?”’ 

“Well, you see, they bought it anyhc 
When the price went up so and the di 
dend was made more, they sold the otl 
things and bought it. They paid more th 
70 and blamed me for keeping them ir 
buying before, when it was less. Wesold' 
house too. We moved last week.” 

With afterthought she added listless 
“They’re not my grandmothers. They 
my aunts.” 4 

Johnny Henderson turned back to- 
window and stood looking down on t 
milling throng in Broadway. As he look 
it came to him, as something strangely 1 
thought of before, that just there wh 
Wall Street began, the crowded -roadw 
was bordered by an ugly old graveya 
which none of those hurrying little hum 
beings seemed to be noticing. 


y, the next day she sent for him. He 
hut up with her in the great house 
- all day, hearing her talk about Hilary, 
ohould go forth into any wilderness; 
+ ho should never, never, never again 
ft in that wilderness that was Sarah’s 


xIV 


JNA knew, through an intuition con- 
; med by her telephone, where William 
sll that day. She knew how Sarah 
fed over Hilary, though to maternal 
Elena was a stranger. Her lip 


‘en!’ she said to herself stormily. 
‘Wz we break ourselves for them! Are 
jexever worth the half of what we give 
yen?” And she really believed herself a 
of great selflessness. “‘Men are worth 
me little finger ache!”’ she stormed. 
acyet she was aching, her heart was 
hg, her soul, her brain, all of her ached 
or illiam. ‘‘The most graceless of all!” 
jetid. “But how I love him!” And she 
J believed she did. She took that 
endo of frustration that swept her for 
ve the most heavenly loves that ever 
aified a mortal woman. 

fna further knew—this entirely by her 
shone—that the Lady Angel was en- 
oi in town for the day. Since the little 
of them had developed this craze for 
ity, one never knew when one would 
someone at that little pigsty of a place, 
jing tea under the apple trees, or 
ye—she had heard of Macphersson and 
‘vam doing it—lending a hand in the 
tage patch. 
/ for that girl —— 
Iona knew, with a sneer on her exquisite 
ipvhere the maidservant would be occu- 
jethat afternoon. Just across the orchard 
Jone had seen the roof of that slightly 
er pigsty where the last of the Thomp- 
y lived. One would catch her at her 
oc, no doubt, and one would interrupt it 
uy what one had to say. Elena reck- 
1| that she maneuvered on a clear coast 
ni afternoon. 

wd Charles lunched with her. She al- 
at took him with her—for fun—such 
But decided against it before the sug- 


ews of Angel and Macphersson. Could 
2 really true 
he asked him for news of Sarah; and as 
nual friends of that great lady, they dis- 
med together intimately the agonies of 
eheart. 
It’s her pride, really; her wonderful 
jlious pride!”’ Elena said. 
nd Lord Charles agreed. 
_ Yes, it is her pride that makes old Sarah 
4 a stiff upper lip; and it is her pride 
tt her son hurt most.” 
And Bill?’’ questioned Elena casually. 
*“haven’t seen him for some days.” 
_£this Lord Charles became very care- 
1, Of course he knew—and of course she 
dw, he supposed—what William was 
lag these days. He was running after 
it quaint little dancer with the real 
rther, and they said he wanted to marry 
—not poor Elena who sat so cool and 
iuisite at the lunch table. 
ie they said that he met the girl after 
theater each night—what devotion! 
; she wouldn’t marry him, so someone 
id, 
"Now was it Macphersson,” said Lord 
arles very carefully, “or who was it that 
id me ——” 
3ut it seemed Elena didn’t much care 
ter all. She dropped the subject of 
iliam. 
“Have you been down there?” she asked. 
Poth where, my dear?”’ 


“To that cottage—since our Sunday when 
all had tea under an apple tree.” 
| Once,” said Lord Charles; “fora whim,” 
vadded, masking his face. ‘‘I took Mary. 
's, we’ve been. Have you?” 
ey should I?” said Elena with a little 
igh. 
All the same, she remembered her second 
sit; how she went stealing off alone; and 
me had tea under the apple trees, waited 
on by old Grace. And it had been as if a 
st frail, most angelic old child had waited 
ignorance upon a restless spirit hot from 
inferno. A long while Elena had sat 
ere, trying to find peace. And trying to 
d it, she had asked to look again at the 
x of red plush and sea shells; she had 
ked at the photographs again, and at 
€ family Bible. She had tried to talk to 
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(Continued from Page 34) 


old Grace. But it was no use. In horror 
she had hastened away, back to the road 
where her car awaited her. 

“T am too vitiated altogether,’ she had 
told herself, “for this kind of thing.” 

She leaned her chin on her hand, looking 
at Lord Charles, her eyelids narrowed over 
her eyes, an ordinary trick that she ac- 
complished with especial significance and 
allure. But it left Lord Charles unmoved, 
as she knew it would. 

“You are vitiated, too, Charles,’ she 
told him. 

“We all are,” said Lord Charles. 

“You are tired and bored and blasé and 
terribly know-all,” continued Elena. ‘You 
have had everything and done everything.” 

“Everything I could have and do,’ said 
Lord Charles. 

“You are vitiated.’’ 

““How you enjoy the word, my dear!” 

“Tt describes you and me, Charles,” she 
said with a jeer. “Shall you ever marry?” 

“‘T hope so, my dear.’’ 

“Oh, you still have hope left?’ 

“We all have.” 

““When you marry, shall you be good?” 
asked Elena with a mocking smile. 

“Again,” said Lord Charles, “‘I hope so.” 

“Ferdinand is good,” said Elena in a 
rage. 

‘“‘Ferdinand,” said Lord Charles, giving 
her a straight look, “is a man worth calling 
aman.” 

Then Elena was angrier, because every- 
one liked Ferdinand; also because it made 
her feel little and mean, a cheat and a ead, 
when some man looked her straight in the 
eyes and lauded Ferdinand. She hated to 
think of the absent one. She did not care 
how his farming prospered or his work went 
or his hopes rose or fell or his happiness 
waxed or waned. She wanted him, too, to 
be mean and capricious, willful and faith- 
less. But he would not. She had driven 
him from her, and still he would not. 

“T hate you, Charles,”’ she said. 

“‘T expect so,”’ said Lord Charles; and he 
smiled. 

Elena decided now definitely against 
taking him with her that afternoon. She 
drove down alone. 

“T am always alone—alone—alone!”’ 
she fretted. 

Literally, of course, she was seldom 
alone. She had a string of men at her beck 
and call, a host of would-be lovers. But 
they were nothing; they were just shadows 
passing lightly through her life, bringing 
exotic flowers of speech and gesture that 
lived for a day and then wilted. 

“Tt is my curse,” she thought. “I touch 
love and it wilts.”’ 

In spite of that, there was Ferdinand 

Elena was looking very beautiful. She 
had the hectic fire of desperation on each 
thin cheek, making her face bloom strangely. 
Her eyes were half shut, swift, yet sleepy 
with the concentrated plotting of her de- 
sires. In a slim green frock and immense 
hat of orange color she walked through the 
cornfield on light feet that longed to hurry 
her to her goal. She had, in her bag of gold 
mesh, letters. 

What letters! 

William, Duke of Kingsland, had the 
imagination of a fairy prince when it came 
to a love letter. He was not one of those 
cautious, calculating fellows who never 
write anything that a woman can keep 
under her pillow at night, but who say 
everything in secret hours—and then deny 
those words from callous hearts when love 
is no more. No; William was a rich letter 
writer. He grudged no woman anything; 
in fact, he liked giving; he loved to see a 
woman happy. His fairy-prince vision 
made him generous and reckless with the 
lovely phrase and the endearing gesture. 
He knew—not cynically, but whimsically— 
out of what transient gossamer women 
build and furnish the magic palaces of their 
minds; he knew they were born builders of 
these palaces of love dreams; and he knew 
how they loved getting all the little treas- 
ures into all the myriad secret rooms. 
William had loved women very largely. 

Therefore, what letters! 

Elena came on her swift devouring feet 
to the little place of sleep; the old garden 
with the humble flowers and the gnarled 
trees, and the thatch, lichened over, on 
the roof of the cottage. She looked across 
the gate into the garden and saw old Grace 
on the porch, sewing on a large expanse of 
crazy stuffs, 


THE CHILD IN THEIR MIDST 


‘A jazz counterpane!’’ said Elena mock- 
ingly. 

She entered, floating fragilely to the porch. 

“A patchwork counterpane, ma’am, for 
my—for a bed,” said old Grace, lifting her 
eyes and seeing the fine lady. 

Elena lifted a corner of the thing, amused. 
And yet there was a dark deep place in her 
heart that was not amused at all. She 
knew—she guessed—whose bed that coun- 
terpane would adorn. She knew—Sarah 
had told her one day—about Robert. But 
old Grace had not told her. Old Grace had 
made no confidences to the fair, hard, frail 
Elena. And so some fineness that was there 
under all Elena’s hard grain kept her now 
from saying, “I know! It is for your son 
Robert, who comes out of prison tomorrow. 
He will make the neighborhood quite nery- 
ous, I should say. That old maid in the 
little white house will be afraid to sleep 
of nights. Oh, I know all about it!’’ These 
things only passed mockingly through her 
mind as she held the corner of the crazy 
square. 

“What a lot of patches!” she said. 

“JT keep all my pieces, ma’am,” old 
Grace replied. 

“What a good thing I don’t,” said 
Elena aloud—for she was in a queer, light, 
mad humor that afternoon—‘‘or my life 
would be just like this counterpane, which 
has a hundred and one patches in it, all 
different.”’ 

“Two hundred and fifty, ma’am.”’ 

“My life would be in thousands of 
patches,’? answered Elena, laughing, ‘‘if I 
had kept them all. But I throw my patches 
away.” 

And she sat down. She fingered idly the 
corner of the counterpane. 
over all the little seams and cross seams 
stitched with such patience by old Grace’s 
frugal fingers. There were little patches 
and big patches, colors of importance and 
colors of no importance at all. There were 
episodes of drabness and episodes of shin- 
ing silk and satin and velvet, hued brightly. 
This work was nearly finished. There lay 
over the back of the old woman’s chair long 
strips of a red material that presently 
would border the counterpane all round, 
hemming in all that jumble of stuffs and 
colors together, so that forever they must 
consort one with the other. The counter- 
pane was like something woven from the 
loom of fate, not out of anything pre- 
destined, or chosen, but just out of any- 
thing that the maker could lay her hands 
upon. It had to be made somehow, and 
somehow she made it. It seemed to Elena 
to be just how people made their lives, out 
of things that just happened to them; 
things that were under their eye and hand 
at a certain moment; and it seemed to her 
that the result was the same sort of chaos, 
hemmed in, all about, with a restricting 
limitation of laws. 

“Mine,” she said, laughing again, ‘“‘would 
be an even crazier patchwork than yours.” 

Old Grace looked steadily up at the fine 
lady who seemed to be part smiling, part 
sneering, part interested, part abstracted. 
But she herself was neither sneering nor 
abstracted; she was too happy over the 
patchwork quilt. And so she began, since 
the lady no doubt expected some conver- 
sation, to explain it: 

“The piece your hand’s on now, that 
came out of a little velvet cloak that Miss 
Thompson made my Grace one Christmas 
when she was a very little girl. And the 
green bit beside it, ma’am, that’s a piece of 
the dress I wore at all the christenings. 
And the patches here are mostly what Miss 
Thompson gave me out of her bag of pieces. 
And the border I’m going to put round, 
that was the curtain we had over our bed- 
room window when we were first married. 
You see the little fancywork bit, ma’am? 
Margaret did that in school. And the piece 
in the middle—the big piece—you see it, 
ma’am?—blue cashmere?—it’s a bit of my 
wedding dress.”’ 

Now something awoke in Elena’s heart 
that said to her: 

““Answer gently, for you are a woman, 
too, and had a wedding day.” This must 
have happened, for she put a thin forefinger 
on the patch, respectfully to feel its texture, 
and smiling up at old Grace, she said in a 
womanly way, “‘Blue! So you were married 
in blue!”’ 

“T had blue eyes,” said old Grace, blush- 
ing softly all over her face. 

“You have still,’’ said Elena, 


Her eyes ran | 
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“‘T had a white bonnet,” said old Grace— 
“Tittle straw bonnets was worn then—with 
blue strings.” 

Elena sat very still, looking down again 
at the blue patch. 

“My posy was roses out of this very gar- 
den. He would pick it.” 

“Tt must have been a sweet wedding,” 
Elena murmured. 

‘“All weddings are sweet, ma’am, 
old Grace, musing. 

And Elena whispered, “‘They are, aren’t 
they? But wedding days don’t last for- 
ever!’’ she said fiercely after a moment. 

Old Grace looked at her, out of her musing. 

“Tell me,” said Elena with a little 
smile, “‘haven’t you any regrets?” 

“No, ma’am,”’ said old Grace; ‘no re- 
grets, ma’am. No, not one.’”’ And she 
looked out beyond Elena; beyond the con- 
fines of this little place of toil and sleep; 
she looked away into all those very long, 
very hard, very sweet years. 

“How does one manage that, I wonder?”’ 
said Elena to herself. But she spoke aloud. 

““Eivery woman knows for herself how 
that is done,” said old Grace; and she 


” 


said 


| spoke to herself, too, and yet aloud. 


Elena knew this to be true. She knew, 
as every woman knows, the way to go. She 
had set her feet upon the road and turned 
back. She wanted to ride or dance over 
the road, skirting all the dangerous places, 
the dark and the hard places, only lingering 
where the sun was warm and the flowers 
grew. But when she knew that all women 
must walk the journey just the same, 
through the same shadowed nights and 
scorching days, through all the tempests 
that the seasons brought, she had turned 
back. She had looked for fairer country; 
but she had not found it. She knew many 
women who had tired, and had looked for 
the fairer country. But none had found it. 
And now she, like they, had nowhere to 
go. Her soul, like theirs, was homeless. 

“Life is hard,’ she said to herself, but 
again aloud. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said old Grace. 

Elena bit her lips. 

“T was a coward,” she thought, “to say 
that.” And to her astorlishment and cha- 
grin, shame flamed in her. ‘It is hardly 
decent,’’ it ‘was revealed to her, “to say 
that, sitting beside this old woman whose 
hardships and troubles have all been moun- 
tains to my molehills. I am tired—oh, yes; 
but with boredom, with nerves and—I am 
not tired with bearing children on starva- 
tion wages; not tired over the washtub and 
the scrub pail. All we women are just tired 
with luxuries; with the greatest luxury of 
all the luxuries that we permit ourselves— 
a temperament.” 

She thought suddenly of defending her- 
self, and saying to old Grace, ‘But then 
you have no temperament.” 

Only, when she looked at the face of the 
frail old peasant, worn with fires and tears 
and sorrows and stresses innumerable, yet 
brave as an untutored child through it all, 
she could not. 

“T am not only indecent,’”’ she thought 
crudely; ‘‘I am worse—I am ludicrous.” 

It was like crying over a finger ache to a 
soldier half killed in battle, or bemoaning 
the loss of a toy to Niobe, to say “‘My 
life’s hard” to old Grace. At least Blois 
saw so much, though her perceptions were 
weakened and awry. 

She felt a hand touch her. 

“This, ma’am, is the piece from the 
christening bonnet.” 

“The christening bonnet?” 

“They all wore it—girls and boys.” 

Elena looked at the patch. It was white 
satin yellowed with age. 

“Tt seemed to me, ma’am, that anybody 
lying under this quilt, with bits of the wed- 
ding in, and bits of all the christenings in, 
and bits of so many things he can remem- 
ber in it too—I think a person might get 
some good by it.” 

“T am sure he would,” whispered Elena 
with a husky laugh. 

“Tt is a foolish fancy, 
“still, you never know.” 
“No,” Elena agreed. 

Then her hand fell on the gold mesh bag, 
bulged with the letters. Here she was, 
sitting and talking of anything save what 
she had come to talk of to young Grace, 
staying here on the cottage porch, when all 


” 


said old Grace; 


| she had meant to do was to pause and ask, 


“Do you think Miss Thompson would al- 
low me to speak to your daughter?”’ and 
then to pass on. Here she was with tears in 
her throat and her heart softening and 
softening—for no reason at all! ‘You 
fool!’’ she said to herself. ‘‘To hesitate a 
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moment over something so vital, so te} 
vital! Go at once!” | 

She looked up at old Grace, whi 
gazing fondly at the white satin pate 
it could grow and change and flower lij 
many babies whose heads it had hely} 
cover. 

“T wonder,” 


prise you, my friends and Re -Doesn § 
constant invasion of your garden seg), 
rious to you? Only a fortnight ago wi; 
came here for tea, and now—aren’{; 
surprised?”’ 
Old Grace smiled. | 
“No, ma’am; you have. your fanci? 
and she looked again at the white { 
patch—‘“‘ just like I have mine.” . 
““Fancies?”’ said Elena. “Yes, t 
what they are—fancies. We get 
crazes, you know ——” She paused, | 
“Certainly, ma’am,” said ola (| 
mildly. ‘ 
“We are idle,” said Elena; “it is 
thing new to come here and sit j in | 
den place, and have tea and rest andi 
where no one would ever find us.” — 
“Yes, ma’ am. You have, like you 
your whims.” 
A sudden reaction took place in E 
She was almost angry at being thus casi 
interpreted. al 
“T believe, to her, we’re just inquis 
people from another world; to her ¥ 
not even people in fact. We are 
worthless, silly freaks for whom 
has for generations been trained to es 
a respect.”’ Dal 
She had risen, but now she dromi 
her knees beside old Grace. 
“T’m real!” she cried, and suddenly 
found tears running down her chee 
“Why,” "She thought, “TI musta 
Why —— 


] 


v 

They. had gone indoors, into i 
room with the geraniums guarding tk 
dows. Old Grace sat in her hard litt! 
chair, and on her brownstone floor E 
knelt, huddled up against her, 
Elena’s eyes had been so long a 
pride that now she cried as from a 
heart. And over and over again she 
put her questions: 

“Tt was worth it all?” 

“Yes, ma’am—yes. 

“All the hard work, all the dullnes 
the—the anxieties, all the pain, all 
poverty —worth it all?” | 

“Yes, ma’am; yes.’ ¥ 

“Was it—was it because you love 

husband so that it was worth it all? 
“Yes, ma’am,perhaps. But besides — 

“Oh, what? What? What? Tellr 

“T don’t know, ma’am.” B 

“You don’t know! Oh, God!” 

“Tt is just—I am an ignorant old wot 
my dear, and I don’t know how to om 
And I—I get mazed 

And she was puzzled and trea 
pink, poor old Grace, trying to follow 
flashings of the younger woman’s pa 
But she was steadfast. 

“Tt’s worth it all. To have done it, 
brought them all up; all my little chil 
now big grown-up people doing well ir 
world—all except 

“T think I see,’ whispered Elena. “ 
have done the biggest thing—the 
thing—you knew how, and you have | 
it bravely, and—and you have loved pe 
very much, and they have loved you. * 
must have loved you very, very much 

“Yes, my dear,” nodded old Grace, 
through her compassion she shone” 
pride. 

“You are triumphant!” gasped E 
“Little and weak and old and poor, 
money doesn’t tempt you!’ She 
thinking of Macphersson. “And — 
doesn’t tempt you!”’ 

She was thinking of the duke, bil 
membered that old Grace had been sp 
the horror of his identity. 

“Nothing tempts you; nothing corr 
you; nothing dismays you. You am \ 
Mac — Mac — Macphersson said — 
thing money can’t buy. Isit that vail 
endured so much that you ws: not afra 
anything ever any more? Is endur 
the secret of it all?” 

“Oh, I am often very frightened, 
dear,” said old Grace bravely. 

“You are very wise,” said Elena. 
yourself stupid if you like, but you are’ 
wise. I believe you can tell me all the th 
I want to know if I can make you un 
stand my questions. Is it—is it worth 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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_ (Continued from Page 108) 
fe to keep the faith as you have 


[ion’t know where that is, my dear, 
js where you ought to be.” ; 
Ton’t love him.” 

“yu did on the wedding day, my dear.” 
A, then!” , 

Tyou can’t love him now, my dear, 
ays you can go and do your duty.” 
t worth it?” 

su reckon things up too much, my 
» Just go right on straightforward, and 
ydo your best and he does his, it will 
e right.” 

lit?” said Elena faintly. And then 
ew that she did not want it to come 
+ she had not tried to make it come 
# she had tried to make it go very 
, indeed, for she wanted another man. 
p had a crude view of herself unglossed 
»)lanation of temperament. 

“)} will, my dear.” 
‘love another man. I—I—I have 
|) |ters in my bag—here.”’ She tore the 
tte: from the bag. ‘‘These are his love 


ange came over old Grace. Abstrac- 
-ad left her faded eyes. They became 
gain, and they flashed. Her face set 
She gazed searchingly at Elena as if 
wed into her very heart, and Elena 
¢ back. Old Grace took charge. 
ive me those letters, my dear.”’ 
‘Ww was Elena’s time to get up and run, 
+ id she not want the sharp spear of the 
is in her coming warfare with Grace 
unger? Now was the time to thrust 
back into her bag, and to go, repenting 
foolish, unprecedented, mad confes- 
onto an old peasant woman who after all 
we nothing—nothing—of the complexi- 
sthe subtleties of life as lived by her 
ts. 
t Elena handed over the letters of 
ilam’s fairy-prince imagination. 
Tere were the embers of a little red fire 
rng in the grate and on the hob a kettle 
beginning to sing for tea. Elena saw 
ire and the kettle very vividly. She 
ack on her heels on the brownstone 
and watched while old Grace put the 
'sinto the grate. Elena did not speak 
wrd. Old Grace held the letters down 
it the poker and they blazed up, just 
Ting the singing kettle to the boil. 
“Ilmake you a cup of tea, ma’am,’’ she 
sl old Grace saying. 
ena awoke from the trance and saw 
icast of the letters turning to red ash; 
ic they turned to gray ash. The poker 
izdand broke them. They were nothing. 
had rather thought of seeing your 
“y daughter,” she said, touching her 
ivith the tip of her tongue, for her mouth 


is 


‘one dry during that holocaust. ‘‘But— 
ao 9? 

This is the afternoon that she goes to 
ae in London,” old Grace replied. 

“nen Elena remembered that it was a 
- day. She had been a fool, indeed— 


1 
ad she? She looked up at old Grace. 
; ade her laugh again, that, very faintly. 


xXxV 


| 
| SOON as Elena returned to town she 
“Tang up William. 

Bill,” said her husky voice faintly, 
t2 letters ” And she heard him 
‘ly, keyed to a fierce anxiety she herself 
4 never waked in him, ‘“‘Elena, you 
Jen’t a 99 

Listen!” she said. “No, I haven’t. It 
aon. I never shall. The letters are 
taed. . How’s Sarah?” 

Feeling pretty awful, I’m afraid. I’ve 
{1 with her all day; and now she’s de- 
‘d to drive down to ii 

Old Grace?” 

elr voices blurred together over the 
phone as she took the words from him. 
assented. 

The other mother,” said Elena, and 
‘ly she faltered, ‘The poor old things!” 
lena, thank you about the letters. 
ae you're such a fine sort if only 


Good-by.”’ 

ust as Elena was hanging up the receiver 

parlor maid came in to say that the 
Angel and Mr. Macphersson had 

ked in to see her. 

‘Bring them up,” said Elena; ° “bring 

m here.”’ 

‘lena stood at the windows of her little 

idoir overlooking the park. She was not 


: a 


a 


; 
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accustomed to receive there in a general 
way. It was her own little intimate room. 
But this evening she could not tear herself 
from the soft greens of the park in the glow 
of a slowly setting sun. She took her big 
orange hat wearily from her head and laid 
it down upon a divan of gold color. And 
she was thinking, thinking. Half she ac- 
cepted what old Grace had told her, and 
half she rebelled against and refused it. For 
she loved her life—the strange excitements 
of it; the dancing and the dinner parties; 
the restaurants; Ranelagh and Hurling- 
ham; Derby Day and Goodwood; her won- 
drous clothes; the long rites of her exotic 
toilet; driving through evening London, ex- 
quisite from head to heel, to the adventure 
that never happened. She loved her little 
gold-and-amber boudoir, with the green 
views over the great park: 

Yet the letters had been burned; William 
loved elsewhere, and this time he loved truly 
and well; she did not deny it. So what re- 
mained? Only the adventure that somehow 
never really happened—the big nameless 
adventure that all foolish women look for 
rather than till the rich ground under their 
feet. Perhaps for a long while Elena had 
known that all was vanity, but until now 
she had never said it. 

“Vanity of vanities,” she said to herself 
now, as she stood waiting for the Lady An- 
gel and Mr. Macphersson to invade the twi- 
light privacy of this memorable room. 

The Lady Angel came first, running in 
ahead of the parlor maid, who was trying 
conventionally to perform her duty. The 
Lady Angel was eager, yet hesitant; laugh- 
ing, yet serious; subdued, yet glowing. And 
as this girl ran towards her, Elena knew on 
what threshold her young feet were set and 
what voice called her. 

She was hearing the call of a world sweet 
as perpetual spring; she ran to the jasmined 
door. 

“You are passing the way I have walked 
before,” Elena thought. “I know every 
step of your feet. I wonder if they will go 
on seeking —seeking—until they come upon 
the print of my feet in the desert, before 
them.”’ 

Strange thoughts were in Elena’s head. 
She felt terribly old and wise. But she was 
neither old nor wise enough, all the same, 
not to envy very bitterly the Lady Angel. 

The girl cried ardently, ““Oh, my Elena, 
what a time for us to come troubling you! 
We are on our way home from Ranelagh, 
and wondered v 

“She wondered ” said Mr. Mac- 
phersson, who had now appeared, duly 
announced. 

a wondered if you were in,” cried 
the Lady Angel in a breathless ecstasy. “I 
said, of course, you would be—you must be 
dressing. J meant to rush up to you and 
tell you M4 

“Leaving me in the hall,” interpolated 
Mr. Maecphersson; but very pleased and 
proud and important he looked all the same, 
as if a rdle by no means lowly had been as- 
signed to him. 

‘fF tell you my—our news,” whis- 
pered the Lady Angel, now close up to the 
still, smiling Elena, and holding her by the 
arms. ‘‘We only settled it in the car on 
the way up ——” 

“Inconvenient place and too short a 
time,” said Mr. Macphersson. “It’s a 
coupé, to be sure, but I had to drive, as 
well, and Le 

“You will never guess!” cried the Lady 
Angel. 

“‘T have guessed,”’ said Elena. 

“What?” faltered the Lady Angel, and 
her pretty face was as pink as her hat. 

Mr. Macphersson looked at her proudly. 

“You two are going to be married.” 

“Oh, Elena! Elena! Congratulate us!” 

“With all my heart,’”’ said Elena in her 
husky voice. 

“T have yet to break it to her family,” re- 
marked Mr. Macphersson. 

“Family!’’ said the Lady Angel scorn- 
fully. ‘‘Mary and I being two orphaned 
bachelor girls, we have no family lording it 
over us. What family there is can mind 
their own business.”’ 

She looked from Elena to Mr. Macphers- 
son. 

“He doesn’t like me to be a bachelor 

ipke2 
“T am a ver-ra prejudiced man,” he ex- 
plained. 

He gazed proudly at the Lady Angel, who 
said, ‘‘After all, please wait in the hall, dear, 
because I want to tell Elena—things.” 

“‘Good-by, and apologies for the intru- 
sion,” said Mr. Macphersson to Elena, and 
he went out chuckling. 
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“Oh, Elena,” said the Lady Angel, ‘‘are 
you surprised?”’ 

“Not very,’’ said Elena. 

“T want to tell you all about it, my dear— 
how it happened. It seems he fell in love 
with me the first. moment he saw me.” 

“Ah!”’ Elena murmured throatily. 

“Tt seems he hated the life we led and 
the ideas we had—MaryandI. He used to 
say the most brutal things to me, dear— 
adoring me all the time. I think that was 
lovely.” 

Elena nodded. 

“T’d been seeing a good deal of him lately. 
He took me down once or twice to that dear 
funny old cottage where the sweet old 
woman lives—Grace’s mother, you know. 
He has told me since that he loved me in 
simple surroundings; he saw then I wasn’t 
the sort of heartless, frivolous wretch I 
seemed. We had tea there, you know, and 
talked a lot. Oh, we talked such a lot, 
Elena!” 

Elena’s smile was wistful and inscrutable. 

“That is only magic,” she said. 

“But it lasts!’ Oh, Elena, it lasts?’ 

Elena nodded slowly. 

“There is some queer power about it that 
does last. Yes, it does last. It does! It 


does! If you forget it, you remember it 
again. If you throw it away, it comes 
back.” 


“And, Elena, now I want to tell you 
how it happened. Coming up from Rane- 
lagh today’’—her voice sank—‘‘suddenly 
he turned to me and said My 

“T know!” cried Elena sharply. “Don’t 
tell me!” 

“But it was the queerest love making, 
Elena. You know, he is so different. You 
know, I’ve longed to go on the stage. One 
of the first things he said to me was that he 
would neyer allow it. ‘We shall have three 
children,’ he said; ‘two boys to knock each 
other about and a girl for you, Angel.’ And 
he promised me absolutely everything in 
the world that he could get for me. The 
queerest proposal, driving up from Rane- 
lagh; and yet om 

The Lady Angel began to weep a little 
through her smiles. 

“He is wonderful. 
Elena; worth while. 
him.” 

“T suppose you do.”’ 

f “We're dining together tonight. I must 
Vane 
“Fly then.” 

“T’m so—so happy!” 

“And what of Mary?” 

“Mary had better marry Charles at 
once.”’ 

“T wonder if I shall see your weddings,” 
said Elena in a slow voice. 

Mr. Macphersson tapped at the door and 
entered. 

“‘T’ve come back,” he announced firmly. 
“T don’t like your hall a bit,’”’ he said to 
Elena; ‘‘and besides, time isn’t standing 
still. Ive come back to fetch my young 
woman.” 

He took the Lady Angel’s arm and 
squeezed it. 

“T was saying to Elena,” said she, turn- 
ing to him, “that Mary might as well marry 
Charles now.” 

“Ha,” said Mr. Macphersson, “‘a good 
idea!” 

‘And Bill,” said Elena, “‘will get Grace.” 

She had nerved and steeled herself to 
make this prophecy, and very creditably 
she uttered it. 

“T doubt it,” said Mr. Macphersson, 
“and I doubt if I shall get Grace, either, 
dear lady. Little Grace belongs to a faith.” 

faith? 2 

“Her old mother’s.” 

“T wonder,”’ considered the Lady Angel, 
“if it is not a fine thing to belong toa faith.” 

But she held fast to Mr. Macphersson’s 
arm all the same. 

“Tt is a cold thing,” cried Elena rebel- 
liously. 

“Tt is happier,’’ said Mr. Macphersson, 
“when one can combine the two—faith in a 
loved one.”’ 

He thought Elena did not see the pressure 
he gave to the Lady Angel’s little hand 
snuggling between his arm and his side; 
but Elena saw and heard and felt everything 
that day. 

“Faith in a loved one,” 
Lady Angel happily. 

““T have no loved one,” said Elena. 

Mr. Macphersson and the Lady Angel 
looked at her as they stood together in the 
sunset in the gold-and-amber room. And 
Elena, straight and frail and pale, in her 
dim green frock, was like a lonely flower 
parched by drought. 


Strong, you know, 
I—I suppose I love 


murmured the 
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The Lady Angel spoke, saying, ‘‘But you 
are a loved one, Elena.” 

Elena was then like a thirsty flower that 
has been given rain to drink. The petals of 
her eyelids opened widely; her slim stalk of 
a figure straightened; her mouth became 
red; andshesaid softly, “Yes; ILamaloved 
one.” 

Mr. Macphersson and the Lady Angel 
stood together, looking at her. 

““We shall have to go,” said Mr. Mac- 
phersson at last. 

The Lady Angel hovered, asking, ‘But 
you, Elena?’’ 

“‘T?”’ answered Elena. 
Rhodesia.” 

XVI 


UT while Mr. Macphersson and the 

Lady Angel and Elena came to some 
happy understanding of life in the gold 
boudoir overlooking the twilight greens of 
the park, the two mothers sat together on 
the porch of the cottage, talking. They 
talked intermittently, with long pauses be- 
tween; but their talk was of the same treas- 
ure. They talked of their sons. They talked 
of their anxious burdens; they talked of 
their fallen hopes; they talked of their 
wicked, wicked babies. 

But they did not talk of two criminals for 
whom none but their mothers discovered 
any tenderness, and of whom none but those 
that bore them knew the ultimate good. 
They did not speak of two criminals who, 
tomorrow, would come, forlorn, out into a 
world that abjured them. 

‘The sun set and the garden was growing 
very slowly dim, as it did before when the 
countess had visited the old and humble 
woman, and the countess was saying: 

“TI can never forgive—no! No! I oweit 
to my family and our name not to forgive; 
but also, as you will easily understand, dear 
friend, I can never forget. When I woke up 
this morning I woke up remembering things. 
I cannot think why I should suddenly re- 
member that when he was three—only 
three—he used to run away from his nurse 
into the gardens and pick me the flowers he 
thought the most beautiful and come and 
lay them in my lap.” 

The countess looked out with dry eyes 
into the humble garden. She sat quite still. 
In the dim light old Grace spoke: 

“Since you understand so well, ma’am, I 
can tell you how at this time of a summer 
day, all the birds and the beasts and the 
creeping things going home, and the bees 
back in the hives, ma’am, I sit here and 
seem to think how he’ll come running any 
minute over the wall there, and round the 
apple trees, all out of breath because he’s 
stayed out too long and he knows his 
mammy is waiting to put him to bed. Ev- 
ery summer evening, when he was a little 
boy, he stayed out too long; but he said he 
was sorry, and when I tucked him up he put 
his arms round my neck. Yes, he’s been 
sorry, ma’am, whenever he’s done wrong; 
but it was only when he was a little boy that 
his mother could forgive him for all the 
world. I don’t seem to feel it hard to ex- 
plain to you, ma’am, since you understand.” 

‘“My son was such a fine boy; when I 
looked at him I used to think, ‘And I am 
your mother!’ Do you know that when he 
was only fifteen he hunted his own pack of 
beaglesin the holidays? And he dared any- 
thing! There was nothing he wouldn’t 
dare!” 

“My boy had alittle terrier; it was given 
him for a present by a gentleman. It was 
only a mongrel dog, but you wouldn’t be- 
lieve the love it had for him, ma’am. And 
they used to play together, him and the lit- 
tle dog. They used to play hide and seek 
over that wall there between me and Miss 
Thompson’s. Over Robert would go, and 
lie down under the wall to hide, and over 
the dog would go after him. Hide and seek 
over the wall! Sometimes I wake in the 
night and think I hear that little dog bark 
as he jumps to look for Robert. A silly 
fancy to tell you of, ma’am, but you seem as 
if you understand.” 

The countess, not listening to old Grace 
any more than old Grace listened to her, 
mused on: 

“So many years of school, and the boy has 
his secrets; so many years at the univer- 
sity, and the young man has his secrets; 
then his own rooms in London—a career— 
all those hidden amusements, excitements, 
pastimes—a hidden life! A mother can’t 
follow.” 

“When he left school at thirteen, Robert 
got work on afarm. I don’t know, ma’am, 
as his associates was always good. I—I 
don’t know. Sometimes I’ve been very 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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This is 


a salesman’s story: 


yD ea the winter of 1921 our busi- 


MOTS, 


Fora proof of this advertisement, suitable 
for framing, write Advertising Dept. 


General Motors Corporation, Detroit. 


to find that I had called upon 22 
ers and my sales were the largest 
ever made. At the end of a mont 
sales were the largest of all the sa 
and a record breaker for me. 


ness was shot to pieces. The owner 
told us, in a very serious meeting, that 
unless sales increased we’d all be look- 
ing for new jobs. 

“That night in my hotel bedroom, I 
picked up a magazine and noticed the 
picture of an automobile. The idea came 
to me that, if I had one, I could accom- 
plish much more, for my territory was 
located in small towns, many with only 
one train out a day. 


“The boss wired me to come in t 
him. I told him about the car. The 
sult was that he gave me a raise ins 
and the firm immediately arrang 
every salesman should use a car. 


“At the close of our fiscal year, the! 
stated at another meeting that, insteat 
being in bad shape, sales were 200) 
cent over the previous year.” . 


“I decided to buy a car at once and 
put my idea into effect. At the end of 
the first day with the car, I was amazed 


It was the salesmen of ancient Phoenicia, the traders, who carried? 
alphabet into Europe. It was the salesmen of America, the drumme 
who packed their grips and followed the pioneers of each generatior 
binding East and West and North and South together in the friendly 
ties of trade. | | 


Insofar as the automobile helps the salesman, it helps human 
progress. Ideas, as well as samples, are part of his baggage; 
understanding and good-will are fostered when his work 

is well done; and the car which carries him from town 
to town and home again is a carrier of civilization. 
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‘a The“Week-End Special’ (at the 

left): the much talked-of Glover 
““Special’’ that causes your host’s 
valet to regard you with keen ap- 
preciation for your critical taste. 
Long-coated, full-belted, luxuri- 
ously comfortable, $5.25. 


Pajamas for the 
well-dressed man! 


At last—pajamas as trim 
as custom-tailored street 
wear—Glover’s Brighton- 
Carlsbads! Roomy, cut-to- 
fit sizes insure luxurious 
comfort. Rich silks and 
sturdy cottons, shapely lines 
and smart designs, intrigue 
your fancy. The button-and- 
loop at the ankle, the new 
side-ties, are but two of the 
exclusive Glover features. 


But there’s more. Glover’s 
Brighton-Carlsbads are 
made-for-a-purpose. 


The “Dormitory Special” 
—the college men’s favor- 
ite—semi-belted, peppy 
enough for the midnight 
frolic, has a touch of style 
all its own. 


The “Traveler's Special” 
is built for the “Knight of 
the Road” and his Pullman 
home. Special pockets for 
watch and other valuables. 


The “Thrift Special” with 
its neat, white oxford cloth, 
is especially designed for 
long, hard service. 


The “ Bachelor’s Pal,” on 
or off in a jiffy, has its claim 
for the rough and ready 
chap. He simply can’t lose 
his buttons with this slip- 
over style. 


Pajamas of 
Glover quality in 
styles and fabrics 
for every taste, 
$2.25 to $18. 
Nightshirts 
equally fine— 
$1.50 to $3. 
(Sizes for boys, 

also) 


Children's 
Sleepers 


Several splen- 
did styles, made 
to stand a child’s 
hard wear. Cam- 
bric, crepe, paja- 
ma check, nain- 
sook. Ages, 1 to 
10. $1 to $3. 


Ask to see these famous 
Glover garments today at 
your favorite store. If they 
can’t supply you, write us. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
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Dubuque Iowa 
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(Continued from Page 111) 
frightened. And once or twice he worked 
away from home. A mother can’t watch, 
ma’am. You understand?” 

“The baby is lost!’’ cried the countess, 


rocking a little on her chair; and she 
pressed her hands to her breast. _ ‘ 
Silence in the garden. The birds were 


still, the flowers closing. Old Grace looked 
toward the ivied wall, and her eyes and 
ears were strained as if by some happy 
miracle she might hear the questing bark 
and the answering shout, and see a ghostly 
little dog leap over the wall to find a ghostly 
little boy. 

“Terrible!”’ said the countess. “Terri- 
ble when the end came! All planned for an 
escape, I knew later, when I knew all. But 
before he had time to leave the country 
they took him—at his rooms in St. James’s. 
His rooms that I helped him to furnish— 
such fun, such joy, having an independent, 
grown-up son! One is so busy—he seemed 
so busy—so do you know what he used to 
do on my birthdays? He used to come and 
have breakfast with me—beside my bed! 
I breakfast in bed always. Oh, those 
birthday breakfasts! He was my child 
again.” 

“T remember, ma’am, as well as if it was 
yesterday, how he spent his first savings on 
a present for me. He started at three and 
sixpence a week as plowboy, but rose to five 
shillings within the year. Sixpence I let 
him keep for his own pocket. He bought 
me a little cage and a canary. It sang so 
sweet. 

“A long time ago; but as I sit here it 
seems as if it was yesterday. You 
seem to understand it all, ma’am. .. . 
They took him in a ditch where he was hid- 
ing. He was running away, but a man 
don’t get far on his own feet. Yes, down in 
a ditch he fell when he saw them coming; 
but ——’ 

“T am leaving London early tomorrow 
morning; I am going to Paris; then to 
Rome; the Lido, perhaps ——’ 

“Tomorrow morning, ma’am, I start be- 
fore sunrise. The chaplain there, he knows, 
and Robert knows, that I shall be at the 
gate when the boy comes out.” 

Someone was hurrying up the garden 
path from the cornfield; a real boy, no 
ghost; a boy in a belted uniform. He was 
taking something from the pouch at his 
belt. 

He came up and put the telegram into 
the first hand outstretched to take it. That 
hand was the countess’. 

The lad stood apart from them, waiting. 
He whistled softly and was impatient to be 
gone. 

‘A telegram for you, dear friend,” said 
the countess. ' 

Old Grace took the telegram and opened 
it and peered at the words. 

“T haven’t my glasses, ma’am. If your 
eyes are better than mine, would you please 
mind reading it out to me?” 

So the countess took it, and as soon as 
the tidings struck her a veritable blow be- 
tween the eyes she said to the waiting boy: 

“No answer,” 
and he was gone. 

The countess 
paused, white and 
trembling. 

“Can you see it, 
ma’am?”’ asked old 
Grace. 

The countess 
trembled and 
blanched, and she 
tried to answer, but 
failed. 


“What hisert, 
ma’am?”’ said old 
Grace. 


The countess 
might have pre- 
pared her; she 
might have said, 
“Bad news, I fear,”’ 
only that she was 
a mother, too, just 
such a mother; and 
she knew that the 
news was not bad, 
after all. A mother 
could hear worse 
things than what 
the telegram con- 
tained. 

So at last, quite 
simply, she said, 
“T think that the 
chaplain sends you 
this news.” 

“Yes, ma’am?”? 
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“That your son Robert is dead. He died 
this morning.” 

The old woman rose from her chair; she 
turned her face, alight with amazement and 
with purpose, to the other old woman. 

“My son is out of prison? 
free?” 

“Your son is dead.” 

‘“My son is out of prison and will be 
wanting me, and I must go to him.” 

So she sank, crumpled, softly back into 
her chair, and made the journey. 

The countess heard no wind of wings; 
she felt no passing; no darkness fell on the 
garden, only the last gleam of sunset turned 
it to the purple of the victory. But when 
she laid her hand on old Grace’s she knew 
why and whither and how triumphantly 
she had gone. 

She did not know how long she sat there, 
feeble, hushed. The sun sank and the sky 
went pale, the earth went dark; it was 
nearly star time when she saw her brother 
standing beside her. 

“Sarah, wake up, my dear!” : 

“T am awake; wide, wide, William.” 

“Sarah! But she—asleep?”’ 

“Robert is dead.” 

“My God!” said the duke softly; “but 
she—asleep?”’ 

The countess rose; she turned on him a 
face alight with amazement and with pur- 
pose. 

“‘She has gone to her son, and I am going 
to mine.” 

And so she went swiftly from the garden, 
leaving him there. 


The duke stayed in the enchanted garden. 
All had been done; he had fetched Miss 
Thompson from the little white house and 
discovered her for all time as human; a 
useless doctor had been and seen and gone 
away; and Miss Thompson also had left 
him an hour ago; the little hard empty 
chairs with chintz petticoats had been car- 
ried in from the porch and set tidily against 
the wall within. 

As for Miss Thompson, she had said, 
“T don’t like leaving you here alone. So 
sad, and men don’t like sadness.”” And she 
had peered at him very ruefully as she said 
this. 

“But, you know,” the duke answered, 
“T was almost her son. Some day I might 
have been. And so I shall wait for Grace.” 

She had said then: 

“Bring the girl to sleep in my house to- 
night.” 

And the duke answered, “You have a 
beautiful heart.” 

And she said, “Many people have— 
buried deep.” 

So here he was alone in the garden. 

The night had made the earth a vast and 
mystic field, which the waning moon still 
had power to turn to silver. The path down 
to the cornfield was white and shining for 
the lovely feet that would come, and the 
fairy prince waited; ineffable peace and 
happiness brooded; there was promise in 
the garden as if old Grace had left a parting 
benison. There were no secrets any more, 
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for now she knew all; she was wise | 
her earthly scope; she had left he 
mortal fears dead behind her, and ; 
from heaven surely she blessed then 
there were no secrets now, for all the 
were awake and stirred, talking. 

Then just at midnight came th 
feet; he saw Grace running home t): 
the silver field. She ran light as a chj 
fawn, but he knew that she was a tirr, 
and when he met her he picked her y 
arms and carried her. 

And as he carried her along he said,’ 
are mine and I am yours forever.” _ 

He took her to the bench round the 
apple tree, and there they sat, in spit 
being the middle of the night, beca: 
did not want her yet to go into the ¢ 
in case she felt death in it, although | 
now so happy, with all prisoners set {| 

He did not know how to begin to t| 
wistful news to such a tired one, to ;: 
little one, as she who rested in his ar, 
he led her to it along a gentle path) 
little winds and songs on the way| 
kissed her. He said: me | 

“Once upon a time—now listen, 
heart, and never mind how sleepily— 
was a little Cinderella of a girl who uw)! 
drudge all day and dance at night, aj 
turn home to sleep under the roof | 
mother. And her mother was a love 
was perfectly good, and wise in a way 
it was the way of a child, so that when 
worldly people came along with off 
gold for Cinderella if she forsook the p 
what her mother conceived to be her 
for the path of fame, those worldly ; 
could never manage to make their pr 
tions to the old woman. They ji 
under a spell, and they came to her 
enchanted house to listen to her jus 
her children had listened long ago, 
there came a man who loved Cinderell 
wanted to carry her off for his pri 
and he imagined the old woman wou 
only too glad, and would fall at his fee 
even sell him her daughter. 

“But when he came to the littl 
chanted house he found himself unal 
confess his identity to the old womai 
cause he had been what she would 
thought a very bad man. 

**So he fell under her spell like the of! 
but he did love Cinderella, and so : 
could do—since her faith was the fa 
her mother—was to try to retrieve his 
acter, and hope for her one day. 

“But while he was waiting and wa 
the old woman got news that one 
sons—the only wicked child she had- 
died in prison. And she knew that 
ever he was he needed her. -So—noy 
quite sleepy, dear heart—she left her 
house and her little garden; she lef 
earth, and she went to find him. _ 

“Now she had been a child livin 
valley; she had never gone up on th 
tops or flown through the heavens, lo 
down upon earth as God does; seein 
and good, seeing great and little, ric 
poor, gay and sober, cruel and kiné 
and cold—all together in a great f 
But when sh 
the earth bi 
her to go tolo 
that wicked 
she was able ti 
down and t 
more things 
she had « 
dreamed of. 

“And so — 
lieve she sees 
the rich man 
loves Cinde 
isn’t so bad 
all; I beliey 
sees the ¥ 
world now wi 
dividing wal 
think even th 
may look doy 
Babylon and: 
herself only, 
bad childret 
playing pirate 
er bedtime!’ 
I think that 
she has seen tl 
gels dance, sh 
understand 
other little da 
feet. And I 
she will ser 
down her fo 
love. Don’t 
dear heart?” 


(THE END 
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/ “You ought to have known better than 
to throw out that camel meat and cheese 
on the ground,” I said severely. 


“ “So that’s how, hey? I sure wondered. 


- But where did you blow from?”’ 
“Where did you?” 
i | 


“We been up and down this old river 
most a month, lookin’ high and low for you 

and your rotten boat.” 
_ “Six steamers we’ve rid on,” said Wally 
in a tone of personal grievance. 

“Seven,’’ Hardtack corrected. ‘But we 
made distance every time before they 
_throwed us off.” 

“And now we're busted.”’ 

| There was no news in that. 

| “But what about this monkey business? 
jWhat on earth are you guys scaring people 
for?” 

| Wally chuckled. 

* “Tt was Hardtack’s idea,’ he said. ‘“‘We 
‘was flat broke and had to eat.” 

| “But surely #) 

' “Surely nothing! One village we tried a 
little ways from here, it looked like they 
‘aimed tobeatusup. Didn’tit, Hardtack?”’ 
_ “We dassent sleep anywheres near the 
place. No, sir. So we drifted along, and 
_ about sundown we seen this idol. Ain’t he 
ja bearcat!” . 
“But that singing 

“Well, I’ll tell you. Me and Wally, we 
ed it’d be safer to sleep out in the 
fields—these birds might take it into their 
heads to bump us off in the night—and 
while we was out there, along come a native 
ywoman and begun to slide down that statue 

of Rameses the Great layin’ out there.” 
“Tbrahim’s wife,’ I said. 

“Yeh? What’s the big idea?”’ 

“She wants a son.” ] 

, “What'd I tell you, Wally? I knowed it 
jwas some kind of superstition. So I says 
to Wally, ‘If that’s the kind they are it’s 
easy pickin’s,’ and we clumb up here and 
bedded down.” 

“T thought of it first.’ 

“But I done thought about the eats first, 
didn’t I? Didn’t 1? You got to admit I 
did. Yeh, and I sung first too.” 

“And they all run off, hell bent for elec- 
tion!” 

“Ts that so? They brought the chow, 
anyhow.” 

“Who thought of Yes, We Have No 
Bananas?” demanded Wally hotly. 

_ “What’s that got to do with it? What 
good did that do?” 

_ “Tt fetched him up here, didn’t it?” 
“Well, let’s cut this out and get moving,” 
I suggested. “Bring Achmed along.” 
They hesitated. ‘“‘He’s like to squeal 
and land us in trouble.” 

“No, he won’t,” I promised. ‘“‘I’ll guar- 
antee Achmed will never so much as open 
his face about it.’ 

“Why won’t he?” 
| “Because he’s got too much sense.” I 
eg see that Achmed listened eagerly. 


| hea 


“He’s going home and tell a fine story to his 
wife and the priest and the whole village 
‘how the god swept him up from the earth 
and held him a prisoner for twenty-four 
_ hours.” 

“What’ll he lie like that for?” 

_ “He’ll be a great man in his own home 
town,” I went on; “and if he works it 
j properly —-” . 

_ There'll be beaucoup piasters in it for 
him, hey? Gee, I’d like to stay here my- 
self! It’s a swell graft.” 

_ “Come on, hurry up. If we get a move 
‘on we can get back to my boat without 
anybody seeing us. Turn Achmed loose. 
‘He'll behave.” 
They didso. 
Achmed rubbed his cramped wrists and 
his eyes wandered from one face to another. 
€ was scared half to death, but he finally 
managed a faint propitiatory smile and said, 
“Fine and dandy, yes?” 
-“Didn’t I tell you he spoke American 
good?” cried Wally. 
__“Sure!’’ assented Achmed, anxious to 
clmeh the point. ‘‘Telephone-telegraph— 
ankee Doodle Dandy—what the hell— 
c you—good day,” 
| We descended, leaving Achmed aloft. 
e had agreed to stay there until we were 
ell beyond the village—it would be easy 
him to place our position by the barking 
pf the dogs—and to keep his mouth shut as 
30 what he had seen in the chamber. 
ot a moving thing did we glimpse as we 
lade our way through the fields. Every 
iative kept indoors, probably with his head 
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under a blanket to escape the evil eye, and 
everything that lived they had taken into 
the huts or corrals with them, fearful lest 
they be bewitched. We made the dahabeah 
without incident and went to bed. 

An hour after sunup Ibrahim arrived, 
out of breath. We were just preparing to 
cast off. 

“Achmed,” he panted, “is back. He 
talked with the god.” 

“Yet he’s whole and well?”’ 

“The god put a spell on him so he went 
tosleep. It is in his sleep he talk with him, 
so he say.” 

“Well?” 

“What do you think?” 

“Tt’s none of my business. Figure it out 
for yourself.’’ 

“No can do.” 

“What does the priest say?” 

“Ah, that Achmed!” exclaimed Ibrahim. 
“He is like the fox. You know what he do, 
sair?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

““He come back with a message, and it is 
as the priest say. The singing it was to 
warn us to return to the true faith.”’ Ibra- 
him gently scratched the fingers of one hand 
against the palm of the other to indicate the 
motive. 

“How do the people take it?”’ 

“They are gone to the mosque.” 

“But how does that benefit Achmed?”’ 

“He will get other messages, you see, and 
for each one the priest give him money. 
Only ey 

“Only what?” 

“ His wife, sair, I think she know Achmed 
is a liar. She say there is another woman.” 

It was time to start. 

““We’re going down the river,” I said, 
“and then on a camping trip into the 
desert. Want to come?” 

“To shoot at the ducks? And the wolfs 
maybe?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Sure I go.” 


He set off at a lope toward the village to | 


inform his wife he was going on a journey 
and would not be home fora month. Within 
twenty minutes he was back, his legs swing- 
ing wildly from the rump of a galloping 
donkey. 

“Me fetch him?” 

“No; a caravan will meet us—plenty 
donkey and camel.” 

“All right,” said Ibrahim cheerfully, giv- 
ing the beast a lusty whack. ‘‘He go home. 
Yes; very wise.” 

He did not see Hardtack and Wally until 
we were downstream a considerable dis- 
tance, as I thought it better that Ibrahim 
should not associate their presence with the 
village. When they came, yawning, to a 
late breakfast, Ibrahim surmised they had 
made the trip with me as guests and im- 
mediately attached himself to the pair as 
personal attendant. 

“‘Say,’’ said Hardtack in late afternoon 
as he stretched out at ease in a deck chair 
and idly watched the Nile Valley glide past, 
“this is sittin’ on the world. Another gin 
rickey, boy!” 

‘Comin’ up, sair,’”” responded Ibrahim. 

A fortnight later we were camped in the 
Libyan, close to the edge of an oasis. We 
had sleeping tent and dining tent, bath 
tent, cook tent, eight camels, several don- 
keys, chef, waiter, armed guard, and camel 
and donkey boys. Our dinner that night 
consisted of soup, lamb chops with carrots 
and peas, spinach with egg, roast turkey 
and potatoes, asparagus with hollandaise 
sauce, snow pudding, fruit, nuts, Turkish 
delight, and coffee. 

Hardtack kept his nose close to the plate 
throughout the meal—he always brought 
his mouth down to his food in preference to 
the other method—but when he had fin- 
ished he sat back and remarked, ‘‘Say, do 
you call this campin’?”’ 

“They do in Egypt.” 

“‘T’ve seen the day when you was glad to 
get beans!”’ 

“That’s why you’re here.” 

“Maybe that’ll hold you for a while, you 
big lummox,” gloated Wally. ‘‘Where’re 
your manners, anyhow?” 

Hardtack occupied himself with rolling a 
cigarette, but it was plain that something 
troubled him. 

‘“Man to man,” he said, “‘has all this got 
anything to do with that tomb you done 
found?” 

“Man to man, it hasn’t. That was turned 
over to the government.” 
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“Well,” he grumbled, ‘I always did 
think that was a bonehead thing to do. 
We could’ve held out something on ’em. 
It would have made a stake for me and 
Wally.” 

“You fellows have been on this side of 
the water too long.” 

“How come?” 

“This business of always looking for a 
fortune ready-made—waiting around for 
dead men’s shoes. That’s European. It’s 
bad for people. There’s another method, 
you know.” 

“T bet he means work!”’ exclaimed Hard- 
tack gloomily. 


“He does. Why don’t you go back to | 


America and settle down? You haven’t 
done a real lick since the Armistice. Now 
have you?” 

“‘ How can we get back when we’re busted? 
And what’d we do if we got back?” 

“What did you do before?” 

“Uh-huh! No mule skinnin’ for me 
again.” 

“And I won’t go back to the store,” 
added Wally positively. 

“There’re jobs there for anybody who 
really wants them. And I’ll lend you the 
money. How about it?”’ 

“We'll wait for you,” said Hardtack 
politely. 

The pair borrowed a rifle and a shotgun 
next morning and went shooting. There 
was a lake on the west side of the oasis and 
at certain seasons its reed-grown shallows 
boomed to the whirring flight of ducks. 
Sometimes half a mile of water would be 
black with them. They rode along the edge 
of the oasis toward this lake and presently 
sighted a slinking form amid some ruins. 
Hardtack let fly with the rifle. 

“No, no!” shrieked Ibrahim. ‘No kill 
him! Bad luck. Very.’ 

“Shucks, he didn’t hit within ten yards 
of him!’’ Wally jeered as the jackal whisked 
out of sight. ‘ You’d do better if you didn’t 
shut your eyes, Hardtack.”’ 

“Ts that so? Well, I sure enough dusted 
that baby, anyhow. I reckon now you 
could do better.”’ 

“A jackal,’ Ibrahim assured them ear- 
nestly, ‘is good. Yes. No touch.” 

“Why, he’s the worst thief on four laigs! 
Everybody else takes a crack at him.” 

“Not me! He find the path in the desert. 
Yes, Lam telling you the truth, sair. Follow 
him and you always find something. Also, 
many people believe he leads the dead to 
heaven—the opener of ways, they call him. 
What you think?”’ 

“What do you?” 

The donkey boy looked uncomfortable. 
“T no say yes and I no say no,” he replied 
guardedly. ‘‘But me, I leave him alone.”’ 

They brought back enough ducks for a 
meal, and after lunch the three of us, es- 
corted by Ibrahim, set out across the oasis 
for town to make some purchases. We rode 
camels, the boys walking behind, holding to 
the beasts’ tails. 

It was a Garden of Eden, that oasis, with 
its rich green fields and groves of date 
palms. Birds twittered everywhere; herons 
perched on the irrigation ditches; the 
camel bells tinkled softly; the slow, even 
padding of their feet was very soothing. 
It was easy to forget there was another 
world of tense effort and babel and clam- 
orous striving. 

“This land here,’’ Ibrahim informed us, 
“no good a few years ago. No good for 
nothing except caravans. Then it is irri- 
gated and now—eight crops of clover, sair. 
Plenty of beans and cotton, and sugar cane 
too. Yes. Those date trees—they make 
him a pound a year each. How much a 
pound?”’ 

“Five dollars.” 

“A sheik owns ten thousand acres in this 
place. Worth more than one million pounds 
now.” 

It was market day, and soon we ran into 
the crowds. A river of natives was flowing 
toward town. Into the main road they 
poured from a dozen villages; every trail 
helped to swell the torrent. It looked like a 
flight of refugees in wartime, only here were 
the costumes and the color of the East. 
Camels and donkeys, buffalo cows and 
sheep, goats, turkeys and geese—about 
every kind of domestic animal except the 
hog—were going along too. It seemed as if 
the whole fertile land had emptied itself 
into the highway. 

Women squatted in the road, arguing 
over sales of buffalo cheese and critically 
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patting and passing the little balls from 
hand to hand. None of the men we saw 
carried loads, unless a lamb or a pair of 
chickens could be called such. But almost 
every woman bore on her head a heavy 
bundle of stuff for market, striding along 
as if it weighed nothing. They would carry 
those loads seven miles. 

Camels were grumbling, donkeys bray- 
ing. The bull camels, blowing out their 
bloated purple tongues, snarled savagely 
at the white men’s approach. 

“‘Nice dispositions,’”’ commented Wally. 

The market was in full swing when we 
arrived. Everything the natives used— 
from copper utensils to beans—was on sale 
there. In aseparate market were displayed 
at least five hundred camels and almost as 
many cattle. A big caravan had come in 
from the desert, too, and its traders were 
showing their stuff. 

Mahmoud, one of the camel boys, wanted 
a pair of shoes, so we pulled up in front of a 
stall. He chose a red pair with stiff soles 
and asked the price. 

“Twenty piasters,’’? murmured the mer- 
chant, not looking at him. 

What? Mahmoud gave a bellow of un- 
belief and, looking as though somebody had 
just told him his wife was faithless, cast the 
shoes away. Of course this was only the 
start, the preliminary tactics. A friend of 
the dealer grabbed Mahmoud’s arm lest he 
get away, and trading was resumed. 

Gradually their voices rose. A crowd 
speedily gathered. Twice Mahmoud threw 
the shoes contemptuously on the ground; 
once he spurned them with his foot. Every 
time he let go of them some friendly: hand 
would thrust them back in his, and the 
dealer told him frankly that of all the shoes 
he had seen in a life devoted to their sale, 
this was far and away the best pair, both in 
quality of leather and workmanship. 

Then Mahmoud made a speech, a long 
and impassioned speech. I did not under- 
stand what he said, but concluded he was 
reviewing the history of human relations 
and the setbacks in the growth of justice 
among men, because he talked for twenty 
minutes, waving his arms, with the crowd 
giving attentive ear. Then he paused for 
breath, and the dealer started, and he made 
a speech. Mahmoud gave him a fair 
chance until some remark provoked an argu- 
ment. It became furious. They yelled and 
shrieked; they howled insults; the dealer 
spat on the ground; Mahmoud took his 
own nose between thumb and clenched 
fingers and gave it a significant twist. 

“Looks like murder now,” opined Hard- 
tack. 

Then suddenly the tumult flattened. 
The trade was closed and calm returned in 
the twinkling of an eye. The dealer even 
patted Mahmoud approvingly on the back 
as the camel boy stuck the shoes in his 
ample pockets. Price, eight piasters. With 
a satisfied air, as though they had gotten 
their money’s worth, the spectators dis- 
persed. 

“Something nice for the shentleman?”’ 
A ferret-eyed boy of about fourteen reached 
up and touched my leg, to draw my atten- 
tion to some brass ash trays. ‘‘Only ten 
piasters. Look, sair. Looks cost nudding. 
Very nice, yes? I lose when I give him to 
you. Here, take it.” 

“Eimshy.” 

“Two for ten piasters! They cost me 
more. I give you my eyes I am telling the 
truth. Me, I cannot lie, sair. No, lama 
Christian.” 

Wally laughed. 

“You no like that? Then I will tell you 


’ 


he truth—I am Mohammedan. I cannot 
ie.” 

“Eimshy.” 

“Two for five piasters. Shentleman, 


take them. If I no sell, my father, he beat 
me. Here, take them.” 

We drove him off, bought the things we 
needed and returned to camp. Ibrahim 
had arranged for some dancers to come out 
from one of the neighboring villages and 
they arrived shortly after nightfall. In- 
stead of the veteran Jezebels we expected, 
both were young girls, fair and remarkably 
pretty. They brought with them a coal- 
black Nubian woman, who seemed to be 
maid and stage mother in one, a tom-tom 
player, and an elderly sinner who tooted a 
sort of pipe. The first thing he did was to 
mention that his instrument was a pe- 
culiarly dry one and he couldn’t play it 
without a drink, 

That was reasonable enough, and we 
gave him one. We gave him another. We 
gave him adozen. Between every dance he 
asked for more. Hardtack poured him a 
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generous beaker out of the lamp; he tossed 
that off and remarked to Ibrahim that the 
liquor was getting better all the time. Yet 
that old rascal could wrap his lips around 
his pipe and toot a pretty fair measure. 
Toward the last, however, he sank gently to 
sleep with his head on the Nubian woman’s 
shoulder. Judging from her indignation 
over his behavior, we concluded she must 
be his wife. 

There in the lamplit, glowing dining tent, 
with its brilliantly patterned walls and soft 
rugs, the girls went through the usual 
Turkish and Arabian dances. I have never 
seen either of them equaled on the New 
York stage, despite the fact that under their 
silk and spangles they wore men’s woolen 
undershirts. Then one of them took a 
lighted lamp and placed it atop her head. 
What she did without dislodging that lamp 
would make a snake ashamed of himself. 
Every feature of the hula-hula, half the 
tricks of a contortionist—and all the time 
the lamp burning, straight and steady, on 
her crown of hair. 

The camel and donkey boys, clustered at 
the tent door, broke into rapturous ap- 
plause. Then Mahmoud called for another 
Arabian dance, and when the younger 
responded he gave a flying leap into the 
circle and poised opposite. Louder and 
louder thrummed the tom-tom, shriller and 
shriller sounded the pipe, faster and faster 
grew the time. The natives were yelling 
now; Mahmoud’s eyes blazed. 

“That boy,’ whispered Ibrahim, ‘‘he is 
dervish in his own village. Pretty soon he 
goes wild. Very bad.” 

The dance was supposed to end with a 
kiss. Instead of bestowing it on Mahmoud, 
who had never taken his fierce gaze from 
her since the party’s arrival, the girl made 
a dart and imprinted a smack on Wally’s 
cheek. He reached up and grabbed her and 
responded so heartily that Mahmoud gave 
a howl of rage. His hand flew inside his 
robe, and next instant he catapulted across 
the tent, knife gleaming. 

Hardtack met him—met him with weav- 
ing body and a shift punch that was a 
beauty. It caught Mahmoud flush on the 
point of the jaw and he never knew when 
the dancers went home. They went in a 
twitter of excitement, all except the piper, 
who slept placidly now and only woke up to 
stare morosely at us as we loaded him on 
top of a camel. 

“Bring that camel boy here,” I told 
Ibrahim when they had gone. 

He did not come back for a long time. 
“Mahmoud, he run off,”” he reported at 
ast. 

“Ran off? Where?”’ 

“Noknow. But he cry some, and take his 
camel and beat it. Yes.’ 

This was disturbing news. It seemed im- 
possible that any native would go off with- 
out his pay unless he meditated something 
serious. 

“He take the donkey you bought, too,” 
added Ibrahim softly, as though he would 
gloss over that. 

“He did, did he? Well, that’s different. 
He’ll never show up again, then.” 

I was to see Mahmoud again, however. 
Hardtack and Wally went shooting next 
morning, and along toward noon, as I was 
reading in my tent, Ibrahim appeared. 

“Want to see dervish dance?” he in- 
quired. 

“‘T’ve seen ’em. Tourist stuff.” 

“No, but real one. Not for tourist—all 
by themselves. Yes. You come and see.” 

We skirted the oasis fully two miles until 
we were almost opposite a large camp of 
Bedouins. About two hundred of the nom- 
ads were living there in black goat-hair 
tents and they worked at breaking the 
virgin soil of some newly irrigated land. 
«When they tired of that job they would 
flit, with their camels and donkeys and 
flocks of sheep and goats—they would flit 
to some desert water hole to loaf a while. 

“This way,” said Ibrahim, striking into 
the desert toward a sandstone hill. 

We rounded that and came upon a bunch 
of camels and donkeys in front of the open- 
ing to a cave. There was nobody to guard 
them; the animals were hobbled. 

“Look! You see?” * 

I did. My pet donkey stood in the thick 
of the bunch. 

“We get him later. 
with me.” 

He made a cautious circuit so none of 
those in the cave would see him, and 
climbed over some sandstone hillocks and 
along a narrow ascending path until he 
reached the first of a row of small openings 
in the face of the cliff. 


First, you come 
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‘Here you can see. But be careful.” 

The dervishes were just getting up steam. 
They always start with a slow weaving 
movement and a rhythmic chant, ending in 
a grunt as the body completes its swing. 
This goes on for hours, the pace growing 
hotter and the chant louder, broken by 
fierce barking cries. Then they start to 
whirl and gnash their teeth, and the dance 
ends in a shivering frenzy. 

The cave was in semidarkness, but we 
could discern figures with sufficient clear- 
ness, and I recognized Mahmoud among 
them. We watched for a while, until I grew 
weary of it. Several of the men sat on the 
ground, every muscle quivering as with 
palsy to the rhythm of the chant. 

“What are those women doing there?” 
I whispered. 

In an inner cave, several women were 
going through a similar performance. One 
of them, seated aloof on the ground, was 
giving a fairly good imitation of somebody 
trying to jerk all her joints apart. 

“Sh-h-h! They have a devil and wish to 
get rid of him.” 

“So? How do they know when they’ve 
got a devil? Who tells them?” 

“Their husband,” said Ibrahim. 

Long before the dervishes had reached 
the foaming stage, we stole noiselessly away 
from there, taking the donkey with us. Our 
return to camp was something of a triumph. 

“Seen Hardtack anywheres?” inquired 
Wally, who had just come in. 

“No. Didn’t he go off with you?” 

“Sure! But he followed a jackal he’d 
wounded, while I went on to shoot some 
ducks.”’ 

‘Followed a jackal?” repeated Ibrahim, 
with a queer expression on his face. 

“cc Yeh.’’ 

‘“What’s the matter, Ibrahim?” 

“Nothing, sair.”’ 

“Then don’t look that way. He’ll be 
back pretty soon.” 

But he wasn’t. Hardtack did not show 
up by sundown and we grew uneasy. Had 
he lost his way? That seemed unlikely, un- 
less he had trailed the wounded jackal far 
into the desert. 

“T bet that bird Mahmoud ——” began 
Wally. 

“No, I don’t think so. We can account 
for Mahmoud.” 

Nevertheless, when dark shut down and 
Hardtack did not appear, I began to veer 
round to Wally’s theory. Perhaps Mah- 
moud had come upon him after the 
dance—but Hardtack had a rifle! We were 
debating all the possibilities and discussing 
plans for a search in the morning, when he 
arrived in camp. 

““Where you been?’”’ demanded Wally, 
made furious by anxiety. 

“Chasin’ that jackal.” 

“Get lost?” 

“ce No.” 

“Catch him?” 

“Yes—and no,” said Hardtack. He 
threw an odd look at Ibrahim and remarked, 
“Didn’t I hear you call him the opener of 
ways? Well, you said it sure enough!”’ 

It struck me that he was very vague 
about the business and seemed anxious to 
shut off questioning. I could get nothing 
from him, and at the earliest opportunity 
he and Wally went off together on the pre- 
text of a smoke before turning in and paced 
up and down in the darkness for an hour. 
And when they did come to bed, both were 
so excited that they lay there tossing. 

“Me and Wally,” announced Hardtack 
at breakfast, ‘‘have got to drift.” 

“What? Tired of it already?” 


““No-o. Business.”’ 
“Come on! Come clean! What’s hap- 
ened?” 


They looked at one another uncertainly, 
then Wally shook his head. 

“No, not now, Hardtack. We’ll tell him 
later.”’ 

“Sure. We’ll see you in Cairo.” 

And that was all I could extract. They 
did much better—they extracted a camel 
and two donkeys and twenty dollars out of 
me, promising to return all with ample 
interest. That accomplished, they bade me 
a cheery adieu and moved off. 

“They no go toCairo,” asserted Ibrahim. 

“No, I agree with you. But it’s none of 
our business where they go,’ I answered 
glumly. 

Somehow camping didn’t seem the same 
without companionship, and after two 
more days of it I ordered the tents struck 
and we started on our return journey. 
Ibrahim went with us a little way; then 
he, too, left me. His wife would need him 
at home, he said. 
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On reaching Cairo I could find no trace 
of Hardtack or Wally. A month passed. 
Then the local newspapers printed an item 
about a large quantity of rare old coins that 
were finding their way to the dealers. After 
that they ran stories about some priceless 
antiquities which had come into the hands 
of a well-known firm, and indulged in two 
columns of speculation as to what tomb 
they had been found in and who had dis- 
covered them. 

Soon it became a topic of conversation in 
official circles and hotel lobbies. Fresh 
finds were reported almost daily. There 
could no longer be any doubt that a new 
tomb had been uncovered, and without 
official sanction or superintendence. But 
of what nature? The booty listed by the 
dealers included all the usual death-chamber 
articles of the Pharaohs; but also there 
were gold coins and jewelry of compara- 
tively modern times. , 

The newspapers urged the government 
to go after the firms involved and make 
them divulge the secret and surrender the 
loot. All the Egyptologists agreed that a 
crime had been committed and it was a 
shame. A distinguished digger paused long 
enough in his labors of stripping the bul 
ing place of a long-dead queen to denounce 
such vandalism. 

I did some wondering about this busin 
myself. And then one night Hardtack aa 
Wally arrived at my hotel, all dressed up 
like Christmas trees. % 

“So!” I said. ‘‘Now I see.” } 

“You ain’t the only one who ean find 
things,’’ retorted Hardtack. ; 

“ce Tomb? ” *) 

“No. That’d be vandalism. That’d be 
stealin’.”’ by 

“Then where does this stuff come from?” 

“Me and Wally,” replied Hardtack sol- 
emnly, ‘“‘have got a cache—a cache that 
would make Ali Baba’s look like a plugged 
dime.”’ 

“Where?” . 

“Oh, out there.’ t 

“How did you find it?” 4 

“Do you remember the day I chased that 
jackal? Well, he was livin’ there.” ' 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

They grinned. “You throwed away one 
chance.” % 

“Oh, aye. But you say this isn’t a 
tomb!’ j 

“And it ain’t. We figured that some sort 
of robbers used this cave for a cache.” 

“Tomb robbers?” 3 

“Yes, and the other kind too. There’s 
gold coins there—heaps of ’em—and neck- 
laces and rings. Some of ’em are recent.” 

“‘T got a hunch they was slave traders, 
too,” said Wally. a 

“And now what are you going to do?” 

“As soon as we’ve cleaned up, we’re fixing 
to go back to America,’’ answered Hard- 
tack virtuously. 

“And aim to get married,” Wally added. 

“Fine! Good luck, but watch your 
step.” 

That was the last I saw of the pair for a 
while, as I was booked to go upriver on a 
tourist steamer which sailed next morning. 
Just before we went on board a letter 
reached me from Ibrahim: 


Honored sir: A child is borned. Ibrahim 
does well. He entreat me to write because he 
is only a donkey boy and reading and writing 
he no can do. I have got a fine education in the 
American school and speak the English good. 
Of an age I have twelve years and would prefer 
a book if you wish. 


It was such a tremendous relief to know 
Ibrahim was doing well that I determined 
to arrange a stop in order to see him. The 
manager of the boat said he might poy 
contrive to spend five minutes at the vil 
lage. As we drew in to the bank, the whole 
population came running down through 
the fields to see the show. And there in the 
front rank was Ibrahim, grinning from ear 
to ear. , 

“A son!”’ he cried as we shook hands and 
the passengers stared. “Yes, he is a boy. 

“Great! How much did you get for your 
buffalo cow?” 

Ibrahim seemed puzzled. ‘‘ Buffalo cow? 
I no sell him.” 

“‘Didn’t you promise the god to sell your 
buffalo cow and give the money to the poor 
if the baby was a boy? Didn’t you—after 
all your prayers in the mosque did no 
good?” | 

“Maybe so,” admitted Ibrahim grudg-. 
ingly. ‘‘But now I go to pray in the mosque 
again, you see. Yes, I go regular.” 

“You do?” a | 

“Sure. Why not? He is the true God. 
He knew I was lying.” 


‘e broke off, listening for a second. He 
, caught some sound—probably Pa- 
iece had moved—then hurled himself 
ond the tree trunk with a pzan of relief 
an triumph. 4 

‘Dash it, you two, for a minute I thought 
as lost. Gave me quite a turn,” he 


t had happened scores of times before, 
sy it was a very small joke anyway. But, 
soiehow, it was always a success. 
*hese preliminaries over, the trio settled 
~ den steadily to the morning’s trek. It 
_ w perhaps half an hour later when, at the 
nt of crossing a main road en route to a 
- jaz on the other side, Prosper observed the 
~ jple crowd of carefully dressed men—for 
a greater part in decent Sunday black— 
aproaching the lane opening for which he 
~ haself was heading. His gay blue eyes 
oe a little more intent as he studied the 
' gapany, which in groups of threes and 
ers, followed a man of military appear- 
ace who, with two others, was in the van 
' othe straggling procession. Two police- 
"mn accompanied the party. 
‘Left incline a trifle, Patience,” mur- 
~ mired Prosper. ‘‘Yes, left incline. Plutus, 
"ene hither to me and bear yourself with 
' @mity, for the eyes of the multitude are 
yon us.” 
_ The trio moved to the left a little, then 
_ tited, and Mr. Fair appeared to busy him- 
f with the rolling of a cigarette, under 
«ver of which operation he contrived to 
ise an extremely comprehensive view of 
fe passers. When, in a moment, the 
liders left the main road and headed down 
te lane, Prosper again addressed his com- 
jnions. 
“Something of an official nature appears 
1 be taking place, my olds,” he said. 
‘There are no banners, and no brass band 
jarches in the van, therefore it cannot be a 
_rgathering of village Odd Fellows, For- 
‘ters, What Nots or So Forths. They do 
)t wear nosegays in their buttonholes, nor 
‘e they adorned with rosettes or ribbons, 
hich conclusively proves that it is not the 
mmittee of the local flower show engaged 
oon their duties. It looks to be something 
core serious than either of those matters— 
‘rious though they, too, can be at times.” 
_He stepped forward to the policeman 
ho was bringing up the rear. 
“Pardon an intrusion inspired solely by a 
ery human curiosity, officer,” he said 
asily. “‘Is it permitted to inquire what is 
aking place?”’ 
_The policeman, a heavy-faced man of 
diddle age, studied his questioner for a 
acond or two. Apparently satisfied with 
: ‘is inspection, he spoke briefly. 
_ “The coroner’s jury is about to inspect 
he scene of the recent tragedy,” he said im- 
‘ortantly, and moved on. 
__ Mtr. Prosper Fair no longer smiled. 
_ “Tragedy,” he repeated quietly, reflected 
moment, then glanced about him. A lit- 
i distance along the road he observed 
hat he evidently sought—a gate leading 
nto a field. He went quickly to this and 
ook his companions into the field, passing 
a to the back of a haystack near the 
sate, 
' “Do you abide patiently in this place, 
ny littles,” he said, deftly relieving Pa- 
jience of her pack. “Wait here in peace, 
dehaving perfectly, while in company with 
the jury I, too, inspect the scene of the 
wagedy which has thrust itself upon this 
pleasant countryside.” 
_ As though she understood every word— 
as, indeed, she did sufficiently well—the 
little gray ass settled down in the shade of 
he haystack at once. Plutus the dog gaped 
istfully at his proprietor for a moment, 
then realized that orders were orders, and 
he, too, settled down to a systematic in- 
vestigation of certain inviting holes at the 
base of the stack. 

“Good—very good. In due course there 
shall be rewards—eatable ones,” said the 
whimsical Mr. Fair. ‘Trust Prosper. All 
in due course. It is irksome, Plutus, yes, 
but duty was ever irksome. But trust 
Prosper and all will be well—all will be very 
well.” 

He smiled indulgently upon them and 
strolled away, following the policeman that 
followed the stragglers that followed the 
leaders. In a moment or two he had merged 

elf into the little company and a few 
yards farther on found him strolling by the 
side of two serious-looking men, both 
bearded, of small stature, one of whom was 
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quite evidently the local Wesleyan minister 
and the other probably the village school- 
master. He saluted these with his accus- 
tomed easy punctiliousness, which, for all 
its ease, conveyed perfectly the fact that he 
recognized them at once as men of worth 
and intelligence. 

“A sad occasion, gentlemen,” he ob- 
served. 

“Very. Poor soul,” agreed the minister. 

“Sudden tragedy, even in remote and 
lawless places, is always shocking,” con- 
tinued Prosper. ‘But to encounter it here 
on this benign and beautiful countryside is 
more than shocking.” 

“You are right,” agreed the schoolmaster, 
a remote irascibility in his deep voice. ‘““And 
when it repeats itsel{—when it occurs a 
second time—it becomes a matter of ex- 
treme importance to take steps to prevent 
a third tragedy.” 

“Pardon me, did you say the second 
time?”’ 

“Yes, indeed,” corroborated the minister. 
“You have forgotten, or, being a stranger to 
the village, you may be unaware of the first 
case. I mean, of course, the discovery of the 
body of Mr. Larry Calhoun, the race-horse 
trainer, dead at the base of the Pyramid of 
Lead in the sunken garden of Kern a year 
ago.” 

_ “Yes, yes, yes!” the schoolmaster broke 
in with that vague, distant suggestion of ir- 
ritability which marked every word he used. 
“Mr. Calhoun, stone dead on the south side 
of the pyramid last year. That was the first. 
And now there is this nameless lady with all 
those emerald rings—also, mark you, found 
bs the south base of the pyramid; the south 
ase. 

“Tt is entirely clear to me that the danger, 
whatever it might be, comes from the south 
side of that monstrous structure.” 

“Monstrous, Hardy?’ demurred the 
minister. They were evidently old cronies. 

“Well, unfitting. Yes, ‘unfitting’ is the 
better word. I agree. Whoever heard of a 
pyramid in an old English garden—and a 
pyramid of lead at that! No; it is an ill 
thing, my friends—ill-starred, conceived in 
fantasy, erected in mystery, haunted. I 
may claim that I am not a superstitious 
man, but I can almost find it in me to be- 
lieve that the garden of the Pyramid of 
Lead is haunted.” 

“Tt sounds ominous, indeed,” said Pros- 
per quietly. ‘“‘May I ask where is this 
Pyramid of Lead?”’ 

“In the sunken garden of Kern—Kern 
Castle, once the residence of the notorious 
Lord Kern. We are going to it now,” said 
the schoolmaster crisply. 

“The sunken garden of Kern!” 

Prosper Fair knitted his brows slightly as 
he repeated the phrase over to himself, like 
aman trying hard to fix some half forgotten 
and elusive memory. He must have suc- 
ceeded, for his face cleared almost at once. 

“But—fantastic! I cannot recall that 
Lord Kern was fantastic,’’ he said presently. 

“He was undoubtedly eccentric,” sug- 
gested the minister mildly. 

“Eccentric to the point of fantasy,” de- 
veloped the schoolmaster, eying Prosper, 
who promptly disclaimed any but newspa- 
per knowledge of Lord Kern. 

He was anxious to gather all that he could 
concerning this inexplicable Pyramid of 
Lead, and though he knew—or was in a 
position shortly to discover—perhaps a 
good deal more about the eccentric Lord 
Kern than either of the cronies could hope 
to know, it was, he conceived, politic to let 
them talk, even to encourage their conver- 
sation. 

‘“‘T spoke from hearsay only,” he said. 

The minister shook his head. 

“Lord Kern was an unusual and to most 
people a formidable character, I fear,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I confess that I cannot dwell upon 
the memory of the few occasions on which 
I met him with any pleasure. I believe that I 
am not without some right to claim that 
I am a charitable-minded man. But I 
found—it seemed to me—that Lord Kern 
was hard and secretive. I may say he 
was 

“Oh, everybody knows it,’’ said the 
schoolmaster rather harshly. ‘‘‘Secretive’ 
is a mild word to use in connection with 
Lord Kern. Iama blunt man. I have al- 
ways been of the opinion that he was of 
unbalanced mind. Who but a man of un- 
balanced mind would erect a Pyramid of 
Lead in an Old World rose garden of what 
was once the—the show place of this lovely 
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little corner of the world? 
Lead in Kern village!’’ 

Clearly the schoolmaster had a grievance. 

“Yes, onesees that,” agreed Prosper, feel- 
ing his way. “And, moreover, a pyramid 
that obviously is not safe.” 

“After dark,’’ supplemented the school- 
master. “Think! Two people—Mr. Cal- 
houn and this nameless lady—have died in 
the shadow of it with never a mark or wound 
or sign of one to show what caused their 
deaths. The place is evil, I insist—haunted, 
sinister. Ah, here we are!” 

He broke off as they followed the others 
through a pair of huge black iron gates, 
swung to vast stone pillars, each surmounted 
by a fabulous stone-hewed beast, half lion, 
half dragon. But big as the gates and pil- 
lars were, they were dwarfed by the colossal 
and crowding elms towering over them, 
their sprawling upper boughs so interlaced 
and locked that the moss-grown carriage 
drive under them was dank and chill and 
gloomy in spite of the brilliant sun high 
overhead. 

The little procession passed down a long 
and winding drive, heavily shadowed for 
almost its whole length, their footfalls 
soundless on the thick moist moss. Clearly 
this roadway had once been a wide and 
noble approach to Kern Castle; but now 
the huge ragged banks of somber laurel bor- 
dering it on either hand had been allowed to 
encroach and crowd in so greedily that the 
road was reduced probably to less than half 
its original width. 

“Truly a somber place,” said Prosper, 
glancing about him. 

The minister nodded without speaking. 
His lips were set. Perhaps he was thinking 
of those meetings with the owner of this 
estate at which he had hinted. 

“Yes; but at least it is a fitting approach 
to the castle—as it has become,”’ said the 
schoolmaster, his voice slightly and prob- 
ably unconsciously subdued. 

There was that in the progress of the 
somber-clad jurymen, upon their melan- 
choly mission through this dark and over- 
grown alleyway, to chill the spirit of almost 
any man, and the schoolmaster’s hint at 
the appearance of the castle itself did noth- 
ing to minimize or counteract the stealing 
depression with which the approach was 
liable to afflict one. 

Prosper Fair nodded slightly and dropped 
: pace or so behind, glancing over his shoul- 

er. 

“We shall see the castle as we round the 
second turning after this,’’ announced the 
schoolmaster. 

“In the sunlight probably it will not 
look quite so—ruinous,’”’ suggested the 
minister. “I confess that this approach 
lays a cold hand upon my heart. Do you 
not feel it, sir?”’ 

He turned, as he addressed Prosper, then 
stopped suddenly with an exclamation. 

Mr. Fair had disappeared. It was quite 
a simple disappearance. A moment after 
dropping behind the two cronies, he had 
paused, allowing them to round a curve. 
Then, glancing about him and noting that 
for a space of a second or so, placed as he 
was between two bends of the narrowed 
drive, he was unobserved, he stepped lightly 
aside, swiftly parted the crowded growth 
at the left side of the drive and vanished 
among the tall, dense shrubs. 

The minister was so surprised that he 
stopped short. 

“That’s curious, Hardy. Our hatless 
friend has disappeared, you know.” 

He pulled at his lip, perplexed. Both of 
them were staring back. But a sharp voice 
a little way ahead recalled their attention 
and they went on quickly. 

At the spot where the carriage drive de- 
bouched into the open space before the 
front of the enormous pile of the castle, 
which, densely cloaked with an almost in- 
credibly thick mass of ivy, loomed gigan- 
tically over the nettle and weed grown area 
that once had been lawn, the jurymen had 
halted, and one of the leaders, the chief con- 
stable of the county, a high-colored, hot- 
eyed, elderly man, clearly an old soldier, 
was peremptorily giving orders to the two 
policemen. 

“Send all these people away at once. 
Nobody has any duty or business here other 
than the jury and the officials in charge of 
the proceedings. This is not a—a show. I 
will not have the proceedings treated as a 
spectacle and the coroner hampered by a 
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For Lacing 
Fan Belts— 


A Clipper laced fan belt is easily installed without 
removing any parts. The joint is smooth and 
strong and the lacing takes but a few minutes. 
Garages equipped with this tool need not stock a 
large and varied assortment of fan belts; a few 
rolls of belting in popular widths equips them to 
belt a great number of cars. Belt hooks come 
carded and conveniently boxed. Clipper Belt 
Hooks are 100% staggered. Notwo hook points 
enter the belt directly opposite each other. 
Motorists: Carry an extra Clipper laced fan belt for 
emergencies. 

Write for descriptive circular and name of your 
nearest jobber. 


Clipper Belt Lacer Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
No. 1 Clipper Belt Hooks—$.80 per box in 
-S. A. $1.30in Canada. 
Sufficient for lacing 77-one inch or 34-two inch 
belts. Hooks suitable for either lacer. 


$2.50 in U. S. A. The No. 1 Vise Lacer laces 


* same sizes as No. 1 Lever 
$3.50 in Canada Lacer and requires a vise. 


7 $10.00 
in U.S.A. 


$13.75 
in Canada 


The No. 1 Lever 
Lacer laces belts 
up to two inches 
wide and 3-16 
inches thick, Sub- 
stantially built, 
simpleinconstruc- 
tionand operation. 
Perpetually guar 
anteed against 
breakage and 
defects. 
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OUR pride in the beauty of Rollins will be equaled by 
satisfaction in long wear. You can wear Rollins on 
all occasions with economy—and your ankles will 
always appear at their best. Our exclusive Harms-Not dye 


1k giorno gives permanent color and luster without lessening the living 
pearcnnes | strength of the finest yarns. The sale-of Rollins is nation 
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s,of morbid sightseers running all over 
pace. See to it at once. Send them 
ayand one of you—you, Streeter—post 


- telter themselves behind a body of 
» axious to carry out a painful and dis- 
¢ duty as expeditiously as possible!” 
"| schoolmaster glanced at the min- 
who, though not on the jury, was 
* not included by the chief constable 
» those he denounced—and concealed 
e slight smile. 

‘fancy our young friend was quick- 
% enough to guess that this would 
sboly happen,” he whispered. 

@ was right. Mr. Prosper Fair was a 
seman who for all his suave and gentle 
er possessed the art of foresight in 
+ an unusual degree. 


qm 


\VHOUGH Kern Castle was not yet 
Juite so decrepit as justly to be 
a ruin, nevertheless it was far on 
iy to becoming so. The great build- 
itself a huddled conglomeration of 
ions to the original plain L-shaped 
#, was so densely smothered in rank 
little more than a rough idea of its 
outline was obtainable. Weeds 
owing vigorously everywhere about 
yeeds and nettles and docks, a few 
4 orn survivors of long-neglected peren- 
flowers, seedling trees, creepers and 
idomitable vegetation. 
\iny of the windows, visible through 
siny spaces not yet filled by the tena- 
m and unconquerable ivy, lacked panes 
dresembled dark recesses cowled in 
ay greenish drapings rather than win- 
4. The great main doors were closed; 
‘oad, shallow stone steps leading to 
were carpeted with mossy grass and 


tigled roses without bloom. At the apex 
great place a flagpole spired high 
ie air; but it was broken, snapped off 
, and served only to emphasize the 
siral air of ruin and desolation. 

é jurymen, shepherded by the peremp- 
m chief constable; the coroner, a quiet 
with an impassive face and very steady 
; and a third person, ruddy, breezy, 
-dressed, whom the others addressed as 
or, did not linger at the main-entrance 
‘of the castle. They passed quickly 
ind, making their way over a wide, 
W'grown terrace walk, to the south side. 
Jie, at the end of a winding path between 
w huge unkempt yew hedges, very old 
m enormously thick, they came presently 
ot small opening or exit from the yew 
vik, which brought them out at the 
uken stone-flagged garden which they 
ozht. There was an involuntary pause 
nthe part of most of these men—mainly 

ectable villagers, each with sufficient 
wledge of gardening to realize what a 
ine of sheer beauty this spot must once 
ve been and could be again with a little 
kl and care. 

‘The sunken garden of Kern, Mr. 
Joner and gentlemen of the jury,’’ said 
] chief constable, his voice dropping a 
ile. “Some of you may have seen it in its 
lypier days—years ago. It was unique 
In—could be so again.” 

ie was the possessor of a fine and 
itidiously cared-for property himself, and 
ishook his head rather sadly as he gazed 
pe him, tugging at his close-cut mus- 
ihe. 
[wo tragedies had happened in that 
.ce during the past year, and now in its 
serted, lonely and neglected condition it 
‘ked, indeed, a fit setting for tragedy. 
was in the form of a great rectangle, 
ly two hundred yards long by fifty wide. 
iS Space was hemmed in on every side 
massive hedges of ancient yew nowhere 
8 than twelve feet high, which once had 
en almost mathematically squared and 
mmed, but which now were in the same 
glected and riotously overgrown condi- 
mn as the rest of the garden. 
From a wide flower border at the base of 
® yew hedges, running parallel with the 
dges, were broad stone-flagged walks ex- 
iding in width to and their inner edge 
‘ming the brink of a sunken stone-paved 
tangle perhaps three feet below the level 
the walks. At both ends and at several 
1ces along the sides wide, irregular steps 
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gave access to the floor of this garden. 
Everywhere, in every cranny and crevice, 
still clung the survivors of an amazing va- 
riety of rock plants; but the weeds were 
slowly conquering all these, as they had 
long ago conquered and killed the plants that 
once, in the flower borders, had made a 
radiant glory of color against the somber 
background of the dark hedges. There had 
been many roses there years ago, but these 
had long run to riot; and where peacocks 
had strutted on the stone walks there was 
now only a tangle of weeds and briers. 

Down in the sunken garden itself, the 
fountains, the sundial, the urns, lead fig- 
ures and stone benches that long ago had 
made it beautiful, still remained; but the 
shadow of desolation and decay was on 
these too. Some had fallen and lay where 
and how they had fallen; but one hardly 
noticed these, for, dominating the whole of 
the garden, squatting, ugly, bizarre and 
foreign, in the exact center of the garden 
was the Pyramid of Lead. Dull gray in the 
sunlight, wrecking the symmetry of the en- 
tire place, the mass of metal rose upon a 
quadrangular base that reached more than 
two-thirds of the way across the garden. 
In height it rose considerably above the 
topmost level of the yew hedges, but be- 
cause of the breadth of its base it gave only 
an impression of squatness, as it might have 
been a low, gray, ugly, polyhedral excres- 
cence upon the stone floor of the garden—a 
fantastic tombstone designed for the grave 
of some not less fantastic giant. No en- 
trances were visible and the faces of the 
pyramid were perfectly smooth, save only 
for four inscriptions, one upon each face. 

The schoolmaster had been right in his 
description. It was a monstrous thing to 
put in such a place—hideous, remotely 
eerie, chilling and utterly destructive of all 
beauty there. It was like coming suddenly 
upon the gray side of a battleship at the 
end of a rose walk. 

Such was the structure erected for no rea- 
son known either to his few friends or his 
enemies by the seventeenth Baron Kern 
some years before his strange disappearance 
Aes England in the early part of the year 

The jury walked slowly round it, reading 
the inscriptions deeply incised upon the 
dull gray faces of the polyhedron. They were 
simple quotations from the Bible, full of 
meaning in themselves, though their con- 
nection with or relation to the pyramid 
itself was as darkly obscure and inexplica- 
ble as the reasons which had inspired the 
eccentric peer to erect it in his garden. That 
upon the north side ran: 


AND THOU, EVEN THYSELF, SHALT 
DISCONTINUE FROM 
THINE HERITAGE 
THAT I GAVE THEE 


On the south side was this: 


TueY THAT MAKE A GRAVEN IMAGE 
ARE ALL OF THEM VANITY; 
AND THEIR DELECTABLE THINGS 
SHALL NoT PROFIT 


The eastern face bore these words: 
I WAS A DERISION 
And, lastly, on the west side: 


A Goop NAME Is RATHER TO BE CHOSEN 
THAN GREAT RICHES, AND LOVING FAVOR 
RATHER THAN SILVER AND GOLD 


It was on the south side that presently 
the jurymen were marshaled to stare at a 
place on the stone flags which the chief con- 


stable pointed out, and to listen again to | 


the coroner’s brief résumé of the subject of 
their inquiry. With a certain skill, the re- 
sult of grim practice, he made all clear. 

The body of a well-dressed woman, 
something under middle age, had been dis- 
covered lying there by two boys who had 
ventured into the sunken garden birds’- 
nesting three days before. The medical evi- 
dence proved that she must have been dead 
for at least twenty-four hours, but it could 
provide no reason as to the cause of death. 
Externally there were no signs, nor had a 
post-mortem revealed anything beyond a 
slightly unsatisfactory condition of the 
lungs. 

Beyond a few pound notes and a few odds 
and ends, none of which gave any indica- 
tion of the identity of the dead lady, noth- 
ing of interest was found in her hand bag. 
The coroner referred to the unusual num- 
ber of rings which she was wearing, all 
being set with large and perfect emeralds of 
very considerable value. Her clothing was 
of extremely good quality, but bore no 
markings likely to aid anyone seeking to 
discover her name. One curious point of 
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which the coroner spoke at some length was 
the existence of a wound in the palm of her 
hand—a sharply cut incision about three- 
quarters of an inch in length. It was im- 
probable that this wound could have caused 
her death; but the fact that the weapon or 
instrument which caused it had passed first 
through her glove rendered it conceivable 
that she had received the wound either in 
the sunken garden or close to it. Otherwise, 
he suggested, the wound would almost cer- 
tainly have been bound. 

But no weapon had been found by the 
police. 

The jury listened in silence, their eyes for 
the most part on the inscription on the 
south face of the pyramid. Presently, satis- 
fied with their inspection, they left the 
garden to return to the village hall in which 
the inquest was being held. 

Deserted, desolate, ruined, the sunken 
garden lay hushed within its gloomy walls 
of yew, the great pyramid looming over all. 
Here and there a bird flickered across the 
wilderness of weeds, a few small lizards 
crept out to bask again in the sunshine; and 
in one place, sinister, venomous and ugly, a 
large red adder wound slowly from a crevice 
to coil on the hot stones. The tall foxgloves 
and nettles stood motionless in the still air 
and it was as though that place had been 
forever abandoned to the sun-drenched 
solitude that possessed it. 

But presently the solitude was invaded. 
Within ten minutes of the departure of the 
jurymen a slender, wiry gray figure ap- 
peared silently at one of the overgrown 
masked and almost obliterated arches in the 
great yew hedge. 

It was Mr. Prosper Fair. He came 
quietly out, passed across the stone walk 
and went lightly down the steps, moving 
toward the Pyramid of Lead. He walked 
slowly round the dull gray mass of metal, 
reading the inscriptions, noting them in a 
little book; and, having circled the pyra- 
mid, stepped a few paces back and sat upon 
the low stone wall. 

Without taking his eyes from it, he 
made himself a cigarette, lit it and seemed 
to lapse into a curious trancelike study of 
the pyramid. 

His face was very serious. 

“Two people—first Mr. Larry Calhoun, 
a trainer of race horses; next a nameless 
lady with emerald rings and a wounded 
palm,” he said softly. “If it had been one 
only, one could attribute it to misadven- 
ture. I can believe that this place is not 
without a fascination for a would-be 
suicide—lonely, remote, shunned. But 
two is—one too many.” 

He drew a deep breath of smoke and ex- 
pelled it, absently watching the gray plume 
fade in the warm still air. 

“They came here with a purpose—a mo- 
tive. It should be possible to discover that 
motive. One would imagine that there 
would be indications of some kind ——”’ 

His eye caught a pin-point glitter from 
under the gay spire of a foxglove that had 
established itself at a spot a few feet back 
from the center of the south base of the 
Pyramid of Lead. He rose, went across and 
stooped. The glitter of reflected sunlight 
resolved itself into a tiny fragment of 
curved glass—nothing more. He picked it 
up, noted where he had found it, put it 
carefully away in a match box, and began a 
slow, systematic walk round the sunken 
garden, his eyes on the ground. Presently 
he stopped, studying one of the flights of 
broad stone steps leading down into the 
garden from the flagged walk under the yew 
hedge. 

“For example, why do the weeds grow 
less thickly over these steps than over the 
others?”’ he asked himself. 

He bent over the steps. 

“Herewe have afew tufts of dead weed— 
no, rock plant. Someone seems to have 
pulled them from their crevices about the 
middle of the tread and thrown them aside. 
Why? If I were desirous of sitting down on 
these steps in the sunlight, is it conceivable 
that I should remove the greenery from the 
place where I intended to sit? Only if I 
were arrayed in white flannels, I think, or if 
I were a lady in a white summer frock.” 

He bent lower over the steps, examining 
them closely. Ina few moments he began to 
pick out from among these creeping rock 
plants several minute objects, which he 
presently held out in the palm of his left 
hand and studied attentively. They were 
tiny bits—shavings—of slightly curled 
wood. 

“Someone has sharpened a pencil here 
within the last few days—a pencil colored 
with dark-blue varnish,’? he murmured, 


“Tndications, possibly,” he said to | 
quisitive robin surveying him fro), 
edge of a low stone vase close by. “ 
would be simpler if you could spea. 
friend. You have the air of one fa} 
with this garden; you look a frequeys 
possibly even a resident of this place, 9 
has been sitting on these steps in 4 
clean white clothing, and sharpening) 
cils here?” j 

He stooped sharply and picked ear) 
from a crevice a bronzed hairpin. | 

“One would assume that it was a ]! 
he continued. ‘‘This becomes interesj\, 
he said, glanced at the watch on his 
thought for a moment, then nodded 4} 
robin. hh 

“T shall return, Redbreast,” he info} 
the bird, and turned away toward the} 
by: which he had entered the gar i 

He paused an instant as he passe} 
eastern side of the pyramid.  —. 

“*T was a derision,’” he read a| 
“That, at least, is an unexpe eck 
sion for the last of the Kerns to mak) 
all that one heard of him is true.” — 

He moved on, thinking. a 

“Tt is quite conceivable that the | 
the mystery of these two deaths | 
found in those inscriptions,” he 
self as he passed out of the garden anq| 
appeared into the jungle of shrubs anc 
trees beyond the yew hedges. 

Perhaps it was as well that he 
garden when he did, for within five 
of his departure two men came thro 
larger entrance which the jurymen 
used. | 

One of these, a tall individual of 
haps thirty-eight, with a dark, kee 
lectual face, was wearing a well-cu 
golf clothes. He appeared to be actin 
a guide to the second man—a hard-lo 
person, years older than the man j 
golfing suit, with the odd, reserved, } 
ful air of the professional plain-clo 
tective the world over. 

“Tt is many years now since I 
right to come to this place,” said th 
who looked like a barrister on a golfin 
day. “But if my knowledge of it is 
used to be in the days when Lord Kern 
here—or, for that matter, of Lord 
himself—is likely to be of any use to: 
shall be very glad to answer any que 
you like to ask.” ; 

The detective nodded, his hard 
roaming about the garden. wy 

“Thanks, Mr. Barisford,” he said. 

d 


by 


a case like this anything we can ascel 
about the people concerned is bound 
useful.” k 
His glance had come to rest on the p 
mid. ; 
“Lord Kern was said to be exti 
wealthy, wasn’t he?” : 
Barisford smiled slightly. His eyes 
never quite free from a deep, lurking hu 
“Oh, yes. It is no secret that his for 
amounted to something in the neigh 
hood of a million.” pa 
“And yet they say he was most mis 
the most miserly peer in the country,” 
tinued the detective. ; 
The other agreed with an appearance 


some reluctance. 4 
“He was ludicrously parsimonious, y 
“But, nevertheless, with lead wor 

how much?—twenty pounds, perhaps 

ton, he built that thing! There mus 
tons of it there—tons. It must have 
thousands. Did you ever get a glimme 
an idea why he built it?” ; 

Barisford shook his head. 

“Not the least. I was his secretary 
four years, living mainly at his town ho 
but at the end of that four years I kne\ 
more of him, of his private thought 
ideas, of his real personality, than I k 
at the beginning. Lord Kern was ther 
intensely secretive man I have ever 1 
But that’s notorious, of course—his 
simony and his secretiveness.” 

“Yes, almost everybody had_ hear 
that even before he disappeared,” ag 
the detective, moving to go down into 
garden. 

“Tt’sa pity. If you could have told 
why he squandered his precious mone} 
that big block of metal it might have : 
plified things right away.” 

“Yes, I see that. I wish I knew. 
I don’t. I’ve conjectured—puzzled- 
hours about that, like thousands of ot! 
But I’ve got no nearer the solution 1 
anybody else, though I agree with you | 
when we know the reason why Lord } 
erected this pyramid and disappeared I 
lieve we shall not be far from discove 
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the ause of the deaths of those two un- 

Fortaate people—if, indeed, they died 
pr abnormal causes.” 


‘Je man who had once been secretary to 
5 Kern took a cigarette from a silver 
asi sat on the steps and watched him 
|shis eyes full of that curious, attractive 
‘yoo humor which gave him an appearance 
ways being about to smile. 


; qr 


TWAS high noon before Prosper Fair re- 
ined his little comrades at the back of 
aystack, for since he left the place of 
amid of Lead he had contrived to 


~ had obtained a view of the body of the 
»eless lady. His face was grave and his 
« were blank and preoccupied as he 


life was more difficult for them than 
men. Much trouble, time and money 
this tendency cost him, but he regarded 
‘hat as well spent. 
_[t has been my good fortune to help 
se many women a little happier and I 
‘Lalways be very glad of that,’’ he would 
4 sometimes to Patience. ‘“‘And I be- 
e2—though I would say this to nobody 
you, who can keep a secret so well— 
yh: women like me and trust me. That is 
so bad, Patience—not so bad, though 
‘oetimes it can wring one’s heart.” 
‘e would stop there, his clean-cut mouth 
ttle wry and uncertain, for it was not 
“me than three years since the day he had 
‘nit beside the bed of the dearest woman 
fll to him, his face buried in his hands; 
taugh neither she, his wife, nor the small 
c she had seemed to hold too closely to her 
« known that he was there. 
omething pitiful, some vague, haunting 
igestion of wistful protest that he had 
acied he could see on the face of the name- 
.lady had moved him very much. And 
s, together with the voiceless challenge 
she great pile of gray metal to solve the 
mstery of its existence, the puzzle of its 
singe inscriptions, had impelled him to 
mtch his intelligence, his courage and his 
Hacity against this hitherto unsolved 
piblem. 
t was not with any expectation of such 
gm adventure that he ever set out from 
home upon his wanderings in the prose- 
@ion of what he was wont gayly to term 
‘ceaseless study of humanity. Far less 
ious adventures had contented him 
herto. But never among these lesser 
tters had he encountered one which 
cled so insistently or urgently for his 
y ole-hearted intervention as this mystery 
¢the Pyramid of Lead. 
He stood for a moment surveying his 
mrades with absent eyes. 
“There is no puzzle without a solution, 
if there were no solution there could be 
puzzle,’”’ he said. “‘Do you see that, Pa- 
i For myself, I see no reason why 
ere should not be a perfectly simple 
jough possibly sinister explanation of 
the3 tragedies, provided one erects one’s 
ibrie of reasoning upon a sufficiently accu- 
ite basis. I shall try to do that.” 
_Thoughtfully he moved out of the field, 
‘oss the main road and into the byroad 
ich ran past Kern Castle. He turned off 
to the woods just beyond the entrance 
ites and worked his way round to the 
hor front. Here in a little clearing on 
\e edge of the ancient woods bounding the 
lt of wild growth between the south yew 
edge of thesunken garden and the woods he 
tched his camp, fed his comrades and ate 
S$ own midday meal. This done, he drew 
om his haversack and carefully spread 
at before him on a handkerchief his little 
‘ray of trifles found in the garden that 
iorning. 
_ “Let us begin at the beginning,”’ he told 
imself. ‘‘Which at present seems to me to 
@some years before the departure of Lord 
ern from England in the year 1913.” 

He shut his eyes, frowning as he concen- 
sated on the effort clearly to remember all 
at he had ever read or heard of the eccen- 
i¢ nobleman. Prosper, as may in due 
urse be seen, had encountered in his 
a, many opportunities of knowledge— 
timate knowledge—concerning the aris- 
an, denied to’ the average man. Grad- 
ally many details came back. 

‘Tf everything one read and heard is to 
e believed, the passion of Lord Kern’s life 
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was money—a miser’s passion, not a gam- 
bler’s. I remember that it was said that he 
had sold practically all his property except 
Kern Castle, its big park and grounds, and 
his town house, in order to possess his great 
fortune in liquid or at least easily secured 
cash. For years he lived that way—mean, 
lonely and unmarried, the last of his house.” 

Prosper nodded. 

“Then suddenly he seemed to change. 
He launched out into a brief career as a man 
about town—a decidedly middle-aged one. 
He was seen at theaters, races, dinners, 
dances, smart restaurants and some of the 
clubs. His town house was redecorated and 
he began to entertain on a lavish scale, 
when abruptly he seemed to repent sharply 
of the new life and instantly reverted to 
what he had been before—a grim, hard and 
bitter miser.”’ 

Sitting staring blankly before him, Pros- 
per distilled that ancient gossip from his 
brain bit by bit. He nodded again, as 
though to encourage himself. 

“What came next?’”’ he muttered. “If 
I remember correctly, it was published some 
time after that he had retired from his so- 
cial interlude to Kern Castle, lived there 
for two years or so, quietly and obscurely, 
during which time he built the Pyramid of 
Lead. Then he suddenly left England and 
went to America—or was it Australia?”’ 

He scowled in his intense effort to re- 
member. 

“America, I believe. And he never re- 
turned—obviously. From the day of his 
disappearance to this nothing more has 
been heard of him—by the general public, 
that is. But one may presume that he is 
still alive. There must be solicitors, agents, 
or somebody watching his interests. I shall 
have to find that out.”” Herehemadea note. 
“But judging by the condition of this place, 
the powers of these solicitors must be strictly 
limited, for it is clear that nothing is ever 
done to check the slow decay, the inexorable 
ruin that presses day by day more heavily 
and darkly upon this noble heritage 7 

Prosper stopped suddenly, like one who 
hears a distant sound, and slowly repeated 
his last sentence: 

sf to check the slow decay, the in- 
exorable ruin that presses day by day more 
heavily, more darkly upon this noble 
heritage of Kern. 

“Tt is very evident that, wherever he may 
be, Lord Kern is no longer interested in a 
place which must have been perfect when 
he first possessed it. ‘This noble heritage 
of Kern,’” he quoted himself. 

The word vibrated a string in his con- 
sciousness. 

“Heritage! Heritage,’’ he murmured, 
and glanced at his notebook, reading aloud. 

“And thou, even thyself, shalt discon- 
tinue from thine heritage that I gavethee!’”’ 
Word for word, he repeated the inscription 
on the north face of the Pyramid of Lead. 

“But that’s curious,”’ said Prosper. “It 
is apt, as far as discontinuing to enjoy the 
castle he inherited is concerned. It seems as 
if this slow decay, this abandonment of 
Kern to ruin, is deliberate.” 

He reflected. 

“TI believe that I have gained a little 
point—captured a very small pawn,” he 
said. “I will assume for a little that Lord 
Kern is deliberately letting this place fall 
to ruin.” 

He considered that for a moment, but at 
present it led him nowhere. He put it aside 
and tried another tack. 

“The sunken garden of Kern has an evil 
reputation and few, if any, of the villagers— 
including, after this last tragedy, even 
birds’-nesting boys—will go near it alone in 
broad daylight, and certainly not at night. 
Yet some woman goes there, sits upon those 
steps and lingers there—at leisure, for no 
woman in a hurry chooses that moment as 
a time for sharpening a pencil. It will be 
necessary to discover who she is, why she 
goes there, and why the Pyramid of Lead 
does not awe or appall her as it does the 
villagers of Kern.” 

He put away the shavings and the hair- 
pin and studied the curved fragment of 
glass. The shape of this puzzled him. It 
was obviously not a fragment of sheet glass, 
nor of a broken bottle, nor was it part of a 
tube or lens. It was too thin for any of 
those things. 

He came at last to the conclusion that it 
might be part of an electric-light bulb, 
though how it came to be in the sunken 
garden he could neither judge nor guess. He 
decided to ascertain if the castle was pro- 
vided with an electric plant. 

“Tt may be from an electric-torch bulb, 
but with so wide a curve it would have to 
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It will pay you to 
have your motor 
re-conditioned 


Micuty few 
car owners get 
all the mileage 
out of their cars 
that they were 
built to deliver. 


Motor Re-con- 
ditioning means 
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re-conditioning the cylinder walls, replacing 
worn piston equipment and any bearings that 


may need it. 


Then, with new piston rings, 


pistons and pins accurately fitted to the re- 
finished walls, your motor is as good as new. 


The surprising thing is how little it costs 
compared ¢o the value there is in the car. 
How cheaply another fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand miles of car life can be bought in a re- 


conditioning job. 


And with it all the power, 


pick-up and economy you had when the 


motor was new. 


There are cylinder regrinders, repair shops, 
service stations and dealers everywhere who 
specialize in motor re-conditioning. If you 
have any trouble locating a McQuay-Norris 
Motor Re-conditioning station, write us and 
we will furnish you with the names of those 


in your locality. 


McQuAyY-NORRIS MANUFACTURING Co. 
General Offices: St. Louis, U.S. A. 
Factories: St. Louis, Indianapolis, Connersville, Ind.; Toronto, Canada 
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replacement parts 
can ruin a good 


mechanical job. 
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million more men discovered 
the ‘Priceless Comfort of a 
Durham-Duplex shave 


ARK any DurHAmM-Dup tex user—at any time. His 
crisp, clean-shaven appearance under all circum- 
stances speaks volumes for the long DurHAm-Duptex Blades. 


More than twelve million such men today! j 

None appreciate this “Priceless” shave more than the men who have 
been introduced to it through the famous DurHAmM-Duptex * Name-your- 
owrprice”’ sale.* 

The very first trial showed new smoothness—new comfort. The next, 
a great increase in speed. Each succeeding shave has served to make these 
three million men more enthusiastic in their praise for the extra-long, 
extra-keen DurHAM-Duptex Blades. 


*The “Priceless” Sale—allowing the Shaving Men of America to 
purchase a genuine DURHAM-DUPLEX Raxor and Blade at 
their own price. This sale is being extended throughout the country. 


EITHER MODEL—ONE DOLLAR 
Interchangeable Blades 50c for package of 5 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Factorirs—Jersey City; Sheffield; Paris; Toronto 
Sales Representatives in all Countries 
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be a very large torch indeed,” -he said, and 
restored it to its match box. 

He rose, then closed the flap of the little 
tent, and notifying the electric Plutus that 
he must remain behind he began to make 
his way through the jungle of undergrowth 
and bramble-choked shrubbery dividing 
the woods from the south yew hedge of the 
great sunken garden. He purposed passing 
through this on a short cut to the village. 

His progress was slow and tormented 
with snaky briers, tough as wire cables. It 
took him half an hour to make the rudi- 
ments of a path through. In the south yew 
hedge, the one to which he was making his 
laborious way under the hot sunlight, were 
two arched entrances cut one at each end. 
Mainly because the village beyond the cas- 
tle lay somewhat to the left, Prosper headed 
for the left entrance, intending to cut diag- 
onally across the end of the garden. 

As he neared the entrance he went more 
cautiously and silently —not that he consid- 
ered it really necessary, but simply because 
it was just conceivable that the lady of the 
steps might be there on this gloriously 
sunny afternoon. He believed it improb- 
able; but the fascination of the problem 
was enmeshing him closely now, and his 
mind was not of a quality which rendered 
him liable to carelessness or incapable of 
estimating possibilities. 

His precaution was surprisingly well re- 
paid. As he came to the hedge he paused, 
glancing through the unpruned growth- 
narrowed entrance toward the steps which 
had caught his attention. These were quite 
close; no more than the width of the stone- 
flagged walk separated them from the 
hedge. He drew back instantly. 

A girl was sitting on those steps, gazing 
dreamily before her. By her side was a 
sketchbook, but she was not using it. She 
was sitting at such an angle that she could 
see the Pyramid of Lead, squatting heavy 
and gray and monstrous away to the right. 

Very carefully Prosper looked in again. 
A big garden hat lay near her on the steps, 
though she sat full in the sunshine. He 
could only see her profile, but that was 
enough to acquaint him instantly with her 
beauty. She was fair, very fair, with pale 
gleaming hair, and even had he not known 
her to be young by reason of the careless, 
silky. plait into which her hair had been 
gathered, he could not have missed the 
sheer youth in the unconsciously graceful 
pose of her slim body; and there was youth 
as well as loveliness in the delicate outline 
of her perfectly balanced chin and lips, nose 
and forehead. She was dressed in a white 
garden frock with a touch of blue here and 
there, and she was looking up, her lips 
slightly parted, as though studying the top 
of the pyramid. Prosper glanced at that 
monument and saw that she was watching 
two thrushes that had alighted on the 
pyramid—a hen and a fledgling on its first 
flight. Then, even as he looked, a shadow 
slid across the garden. The girl saw it and 
glanced up. A big kestrel had drifted on 
still vans over the pyramid. She stood up 
quickly, fluttering her hands. 

“Oh, fly away!” she called in an urgent 
but most musical voice. 

The thrushes, alarmed, fled into the yew 
hedges even as the kestrel swooped for the 
fledgling like a falling bolt of red steel, curv- 
ing up with an angry scream of disappoint- 
ment just as it seemed about to smash itself 
on the metal summit. 

The girl laughed aloud with pleasure and 
sat down again. Prosper thought her ex- 
quisite. And she must be courageous, too, 
for it was very evident that she was wholly 
without fear or nervousness alone in this 
place. He scowled unconsciously as it came 
to him that she might be in real danger. 

He watched her like a charmed thing. 

“She must know that this place is—is 
perilous,’”’ he began, and was on the point 
of rising from his ambush when a footstep 
on the stone walk caught both the girl’s and 
Prosper’s attention simultaneously. 

He saw her look quickly down the gar- 
den. She did not rise and she showed 
neither alarm nor surprise. 

A moment later the newcomer paused by 
the steps, slightly raising his soft felt hat. 
Prosper, watching intently, saw that he was 
a short, powerful man in a dark-gray tweed 
suit. He was clean shaven, with a rather 
heavy jaw, tight lips and hard, piercing 
light-gray eyes. He was scrutinizing the 
girl intently., 

“You’ll excuse my venturing to inter- 
rupt you in your sketching, miss,” he said 
in a flat metallic voice. 
probably a stranger about here, I think it’s 
my duty to warn you that this is—not the 


“But as you're 


a 
June 14,) 


best of places for a young lady to cor 
alone for an afternoon’s sketching.” 

“Oh, thank you for warning me; 
you see, I know this place very well ind 
I live quite close. And I know about tj 
sad things that have happened here 
But I have been used to coming here 
years and I am not afraid or nervous 
have no enemies, you see, and I don’t 
into mischief’’—she laughed softly—“ 
so no one is likely to want to hurt me’ 

“T am not so sure, Miss— Miss —— 

“My name is Merlehurst,” she g 
smiling, “and I live quite close—mid 
between the castle and the village.” 

The detective nodded, but persisted. 

“There are still some people about , 
are enemies of all the world, Miss Me 
hurst,” he reminded her. “Do y 
friends—your parents—know that | 
come here alone? You need not mind, 
asking. I have a kind of right | 

“Oh, yes, they know. And I, too, ky 
that you have a right to warn me. You 
the detective from Scotland Yard y 
inquiring into the mystery of those p 
people who—who—died here.” | 

Her voice sank and was troubled as; 
spoke. He stared. 

“How did you know that?” 

She laughed again. q 

“Oh, but don’t you understand y 
country villages are like? Everyone k 
already that you are Inspector Garris 
Scotland Yard.” cy 

“Oh, do they? But that doesn’t mal 
any safer here for you alone, Miss 
hurst. And, forgive me—have you a 
right to be here? That has to be consi 
too, you know.”’ 

The laughing face became more se 

“T have more right to be here tha 
haps you think, Inspector,” she said, _ 

“May I ask what that right is?” 

“Oh, yes; everybody in Kern knows 
You see, if Lord Kern does not return 
within ten years from July, 1913, ] 
Castle and everything Lord Kern 
sessed will become my property.” 

The detective gave no sign of s 
He seemed to know something of t 
ready. But it was with some interes 
he answered, ‘‘Oh, so you are the 
ery referred to in that celebrated dee 
gift.” be 

She nodded. “I thought you would 
more surprised,” she said naively. 
have heard of that before.” 

“Yes, a good many people have hi 
rumors of it who have never met the fo 
nate young lady who will benefit by it. 
that is why you are not afraid to 
here? ”’ 

She considered. J 

“Perhaps it is. I don’t know quite. 
somehow I don’t think this beautiful « 
garden is unfriendly to me. I love it 
I always feel that there is nothing in it tl 
wants to hurt me.” 

The detective said nothing for a mome 
Then, like aman who has come to an abrt 
decision, he asked: ; 19 

““Will you answer a question that p 
haps you may feel I have no business to. 
you, Miss Merlehurst? I assure you tl 
I ask it in the interests of the law, and 
the sake of those poor souls who died hers 
as well as, in a way, for your own sake.’ 

She looked at him, her blue eyes widea 
steady. 

“Ought I to promise to answer?” § 
said. ‘I don’t think I should promise, I 
I will try to answer it. What do you W 
to ask me, please?” 

““Why did Lord Kern name you as t 
one to inherit this place in the event of 
never returning? You must have be 
quite a child when he disappeared.” 

“Truly, I don’t know. I have often be 
asked that. I was only a little girl wl 
Lord Kern disappeared and I have ne’ 
seen him in my life.” . 

The detective reflected. 

“How old are you now?” he asked ¢ 
ruptly. 

“‘T am eighteen.” 

“That would make you about nine wl 
Lord Kern disappeared.” 

“e Yess? 

“May I ask your full name?” 

“Oh, yes. Marjorie May Merlehur 
Do you like that?” she asked with a lit 
laugh, half shy, half mischievous. | 

“Like it? Why, of course he likes it! 1 
music,” said Prosper under his breath. _ 
was enchanted with the girl, but still not 
enchanted that he failed to notice the en' 
into the garden of another man—a tall p 
son in golf clothes; ;«« "9 | 

' (Continued on Page 133) 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
))“jere is Mr. Barisford, a friend of mine, 
oised to be secretary to Lord Kern,” 
dhe girl. “‘Perhaps he could help you, 
” 


nmeans help the detective with any in- 
tion concerning the reason why Lord 
r had named Miss Merlehurst condi- 
nly as his successor. 
“he thing is as wholly a mystery to me 
t/Miss Merlehurst or anybody else, in- 
cor. If you can find out his reasons for 
ir that there are quite a number of peo- 
ho will be grateful to you.” 
“nd Ishall be one of them,” chimed Mar- 
‘May in her clear, sweet, musical voice. 
*Tell, there must be a reason,”’ said the 
yetor thoughtfully. “But I shall have 
Jnt for that another day,” he added. 
hi; at present I am going to be busy in 
‘he istle if you are ready to show me over 
‘eer. Barisford.”’ 

Be ccioctly ready,” declared Barisford. 
h, please ——” began the girl, but 
bro: off. 

' "es, Miss Merlehurst?’’ encouraged 
Jos-ctor Garrishe. 
"_* was wondering whether it was possible 
‘you to permit me to come too. I have 
save yet been inside the castle.” 

“ie detective agreed readily enough—so 
yea ly that he might almost have had some 
‘sove. But if he had he certainly gave no 
g of it, and presently they all moved 
ewr down the garden toward an exit 
jeang to the castle. 

ar a few minutes Mr. Prosper Fair 
fel, thinking deeply. But his thinking 
(ght him only to the conclusion that the 
cer he gleaned the very fullest informa- 
available about Lord Kern the better. 
 ereturned quickly to his camp, retrac- 
iis trail with the quick-eyed confidence 
of man at home in the wilderness. Here 
eettled himself, with writing pad and 
stil, leaning against a big tree trunk, and 
wie diligently for some minutes. He re- 
ve. what he had written, then turned to 
fiscompanions, Patience and Plutus, and 
adressed them: : 
Tf you were able to read these letters, 
‘littles, it is just possible that you would 
»e that the uncomradely act which I am 
he verge of committing is justified. My 
ders, I am going to send you home and 
wik single-handed. There is that suggest- 
Mitself in this matter of the Pyramid of 
lid which is ominous and dark and sin- 
sr. And it is no desire of mine that you 
: uld share such danger as seems to me to 
luc like a deadly, silent, merciless and in- 


stred garden of Kern—the stark spirit of 
mrder, backed by infinite stealth and cun- 
ig, inspired by some strong and ruthless 
ail pressing motive—which I have to dis- 
ever. So by reason of the danger—and 
ojer reasons—vwe shall part for a little. We 
nre had a generous share of light-hearted 
aventure at various times, but there is 
nihing light-hearted in this adventure. So 
tief parting will be arranged just as soon 
can send a telegram. Trust Prosper— 
al all will be well.” 
_de rose again and headed definitely for 
t: village, making a wide detour of the 
eitle and its grounds. His face was grave. 
Ge had first come to see the Pyramid of 
Jad with an open mind, in a spirit of en- 
tprising curiosity, but already he was far 
fm that point. Here, in a space of a few 
furs, he had sensed that there was, indeed, 
amystery—and a dangerous mystery— 
cout that great gray, forbidding pyramid 
(minating the sunken garden. Some- 
ere in the opaque fog of that mystery 
ved an intelligence, swift, tenacious, 
fmidable—an intelligence that could dis- 
(minate. 
“Yes, that isso,” he told himself. ‘There 
purpose driving the hidden intelligence 
at lurks within the veils of the mystery, 
d power to discriminate between persons, 
| select victims. Why is it that beautiful 
aceful child is safe in the garden—and 
ems to be very well aware of it—whereas 
uhoun and the nameless lady were fair 
me?’ 
He was asking himself this question, 
ithout guessing even dimly at a feasible 
iswer until he reached the post office. It 
as here, in the center of the village street, 
‘at he first saw the person of whom ever aft- 
ward he thought as the Iron-Gray Man. 
one rounded the corner on which the 
st office stood and halted just as Prosper 
as about to enter the little building. 
‘Forgive me,” he said in the voice of one 
ell-bred, “‘I am.sorry to delay you, but 
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I should be grateful if you will tell me the 
way to Kern Castle.”’ 

“To Kern Castle? 
me see now—um 

Prosper reflected, studying the man. He 
was not less than six feet two inches tall, 
desperately lean, very upright, and his 
height was accentuated by the long, faded, 
gray frock coat tightly buttoned round his 
frame. He was clad wholly in shabby gray. 
His boots, long, narrow and badly cracked, 
which once had been of black patent 
leather, were grayish white with dust; he 
wore a stained top hat which had once been 
gray; and his hollow-cheeked and haggard 
face was gray, though with an ugly flush 
on each of the jutting cheek bones. His 
hair was iron-gray, his mustache of the 
ponte hue, and his eyes were pale gray 
also. 

He waited patiently for Prosper to speak, 
and it seemed that he swayed a little as he 
stood there. Clearly a tramp—it needed no 
more than a glance at his ruined clothes to 
glean that—but the sort of tramp who has 
once been a gentleman. For a moment 
Prosper could not quite place him. Then, 
suddenly, he realized that this weird wan- 
derer looked precisely as a man might look 
who, dressed in the height of fashion for a 
day’s racing at Ascot some years before, 
had left some smart coach on the race course 
and taken to the road forthwith, even as he 
stood. Since then the sun, the wind and the 
rain had been corroding what once must 
have been an appearance of extreme smart- 
ness to its present condition. 

“Kern Castle is empty—untenanted, 
you know. I believe that it has been un- 
occupied for years,’’ said Prosper, watching 
the Iron-Gray Man. 

“Quite so; I understand that, thanks.” 

Suddenly he closed his eyes tightly and 
kept them closed. 

“Forgive me if these closed eyes give you 
an impression of—queerness. It is a habit 
I have when I am fatigued.” 

“And hungry and thirsty,’ mentally 
added Prosper to that. 

“T shall be able to open them in a few 
moments, you understand—feeling re- 
freshed. Strange, that, isn’t it?’’ continued 
the Iron-Gray Man in a voice of inexpress- 
ible weariness. ‘‘It was always so with me. 
I am sorry.” 

Prosper took one of the bony clawlike 
hands and forced into it a tightly folded 
wad of crinkly paper. 

“Tt is probably something to do with the 
nerve centers,” he said casually, and added 
quietly, ‘The entrance to Kern Castle lies 
halfway down a lane which is the second 
turning to the right. But the en- 
trance to the local inn is three doors along 
on the left. My friend, if you do not go to 
that inn first, and eat and drink and rest, it 
is questionable whether you will ever reach 
Kern Castle. Give a man well acquainted 
with the trials and vicissitudes of the road 
an opportunity of repaying many kind- 
nesses he has experienced also on the road. 
If you are willing, I will join you there 
within the space of a few minutes.” 

The Iron-Gray Man swayed. 

‘Sir, you are incredibly kind,” he said. 
His eyes opened suddenly. ‘‘Let it be as you 
wish,” he said, and moved on toward the 
inn. 

They were slow at the post office and it 
took Prosper a full ten minutes to get his 
telegram off. Then he hurried to the inn to 
improve his acquaintance with the iron- 
gray apparition. 

But he was not there—nor had he been 
there. Prosper was astonished to discover 
that this information seemed most unac- 
countably to disturb him. 

“But he was quite staringly in the last 
stage of exhaustion!’’ he said to himself, 
and went out, oddly worried. 

There was no sign of the Iron-Gray Man 
anywhere along the empty, deserted village 
street. But an inquiry put to a placid 
woman standing in the doorway of a little 
general shop opposite made things plainer. 

“Yes, I saw him. He was standing out- 
side the Kern Arms when the baker’s van 
stopped with the bread. I thought he was 
a funny-looking sort of a tramp. He 
bought a loaf off the baker’s boy and I sup- 
pose asked for a lift. Leastways he drove 
off with the boy.” 

“He wanted to go past Kern Castle,” 
said Prosper. 

The woman nodded. 

“The baker’s van goes round by that 
way this afternoon,’’ she explained. 

Prosper thanked her and headed for Kern 
himself. 
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QuAKER S TAT 


TRADE MARK 


OILS a GREASES 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


: Than Other Oils 


E.G, Glenn, Supervisor 
Automobile Department 
MILWAUKEE : 
; VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
writes as follows: 
“Tt gives me pleasure to in- 
form you that the Quaker 
State oil that we purchased 
from you is giving entire 
satisfaction in every way. 
Our lubricants are pur- 
chased on laboratory testis 
and we will have none but 
_ the best and until we finda 
higher grade oil we willcon- 
tinue to use Quaker State.” 


Address _ 


ecause— 


—it is refined exclusively from Pennsylvania 
Crude—the highest-grade crude oil in the 
world—and the quality of crude is all- 
important in lubricating efficiency; 


—itis super-refined to the point where only 
a minimum of the barrel is retained— the 
cream of the crude; 


—it forms a perfect film which no heat or 
wear can dissipate; : 


—it maintains an even viscosity throughout 

a wide range of temperature—and any ex- 

perienced motorist knows what that means. 
%* * * # 

Nothing brings such a train of expense, 

trouble and disappointment in a car as im- 

perfect lubrication. 


Using the best lubricating oil you can get is 
vital to the life of your motor, 


QUAKER STATE MOTOR OIL will save 
you gas, save hundreds of dollars on re- 
pairs, slow up depreciation and increase 
resale value. : 


For ten years—the highest-grade motor oil 
on the market. 


Watch for the QUAKER STATE sign at 
the next garage—6,500 dealers in the United 
States and Canada. 
In case your dealer does not carry QUAKER 
STATE MOTOR OIL, fill out this coupon and 
mail it to us. We will send you the name of 
the QUAKER STATE dealer nearest to you and 


also a copy of a very helpful booklet on lubri- 
cating efficiency. 


-QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING COMPANY 


Successors to Phinny Brothers Co. 
and The Eastern Refining Co. 


OIL CITY, PA. 


OFFICIAL INSIGNIA OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
PERMIT No, 50 


PENNSYLVANIA 


OIL 


Quaker State 
Oil Refining Company 
Oil City, Pa. 


Please send me the name of the 
nearest dealer carrying Quaker State. 
I shall be glad also to receive your booklet 
on lubricating efficiency. 


My regular 
&arage is 


Address 
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Plans alone for the Parthenon consumed ten years. 
Today, though a ruin, this wonderful building 
is still the masterpiece of Grecian culture. 


HE success of Victor-Springfield Tires is built on 
conscientiousness, skill and intimate personal at- 
tention to details of manufacture. For twenty-two 
years our ideal has been —not to build the greatest num- 
ber of tires—but to build exclusively tires of the highest 
quality. This ideal is reflected in the degree of satisfac- 
tion that car owners find in Victor Springfield service. 
Handled by exclusive Victor Dealers—one to a town. 
Look in your phone book under Victor-Springfield Tires. 
Balloon tires, or regular, according to the needs of the car 


Tue Victor RusBER COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 30) ; 


“The sound of a brass band is heard 
down the street. 

““*What day is this, ma?’ the candidate 
asks. 

“ee ‘Why, pa?’ F 

“Tt must be a holiday or something. 
I can hear the band playing.’ 

““ Maybe it’s the circus come to town,’ 
ma replies. 

“With that the band, followed by a dele- 
gation of men in frock coats and silk hats, 
and a procession of all the people in town, 
turns the corner and marches up the street. 
The men all wear big badges with the can- 
didate’s name printed in gold letters, and 
as they stop in front of his house the band 
plays Hail to the Chief. The chairman of 
the committee removes his silk hat and 
steps forward. 

“This is the Notification Committee,’ he 
says. ‘We are here to notify you of your 
nomination.’ 

““*One minute,’ says the candidate. He 
jumps up from his rocking-chair and goes 
into the house to put on his coat and vest. 


BILL THE CONQUEROR 


(Continued from Page 27) 


“The girl’s mad,” he announced briefly. 
“There is nothing to be done for the present 
but make some excuse to these people who 
are coming here tonight. Better tell them 
she’s got a headache.” 

* An excellent idea,”’ said Mrs. Hammond 
with enthusiasm. ‘‘ We will.” 

“Coloneland Mrs. Bagshott,’’ proclaimed 
Wace, the butler, in the doorway. His 
slightly prominent eyes swept the little 
group before him with respectful commisera- 
tion. ‘‘Do the best you can,’ his glance 
seemed to say. “It’s beyond me!” 


qr 


TAXICAB drew up at the door of 

Lidderdale Mansions, Sloane Square. 
Bill West alighted and spoke through the 
window. 

“You wait here,’’ said Bill. 
and see this man.”’. 

Judson appeared doubtful. 

“Well, [don’t know,” hesaid. ‘‘Itseems 
to me this is a business that wants handling. 
Are you sure you’re equal to it?” 

“Tf only you keep out of it, I can settle 
the whole affair in two minutes,”’ said Bill 
firmly. 

He felt unusually calm and capable as he 
entered the building. Asarule, itis a nery- 
ous task to call upon a perfect stranger 
and ask favors of him; but Bill felt no dif- 
fidence. He looked forward to an amusing 
chat. It was only when he had gone up a 
couple of floors in the elevator and was in- 
terrogated by the attendant as to where he 
wished to stop that he remembered that he 
had omitted to ask Judson the name of 
the man he had come to interview. A lit- 
tle ruffled by the captious manner of the 
attendant on being requested to take him 
down again, after a brief indulgence in what 
the latter evidently looked upon as a joy 
ride, he went out to the cab. 

“Well?” said Judson eagerly, popping 
out like a cuckoo out of a clock. ‘‘What did 
he say?”’ 

“‘T haven’t seen him yet,”’ Bill explained. 
“T forgot to ask you what his name is.” 

“Took here,’”’ said Judson in an anxious 
voice, his faith in his ambassador now plainly 
at zero, ‘“‘are you sure you’re equal to this? 
Hadn’t I better push up?” 

“You stay here,” said Bill. He had lost 
that easy calm. 

“T have a feeling that you’ll bungle it.’ 

“Don’t bea chump. What’s his name?” 

“Pyke. But ——” 

“Pyke? All right. That’s all I wanted 
to know.” 

He reéntered the elevator and was shot 
up to the third floor, only to receive another 
check. If Bill had been a superstitious 


“T’ll go up 
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““ “Now say that again,’ he says as } 
appears on the porch. ‘I didn’t get yo 
first time.’ 

“We are the Notification Commi 
the chairman repeats. ‘We have the h 
to inform you that the National : 
vention has chosen you to be its pee 
leader. You have been nominated fo; 
Presidency of the United States!’ 

“ “Now if that isn’t the strangest th 
says the candidate in great amazen 
‘The wife and I were talking about 
election only this morning. Well, ; 
well. This is indeed a surprise.’ | 

“The candidate puts his hand in 
pocket and draws forth a manuserij 
about fifty closely typewritten pages. 
his speech of acceptance.” | 

“Wouldn’t it be funny if the candi 
should be out when they called?” | 
Alice. The-idea seemed to am 
“What would happen,” she asked, 
candidate should refuse the nomina' 

“Don’t be silly!”’ said the Red K 

—Newman 


man he would have realized at th 
that the omens were bad and that it 
be a wise course to abandon the exped 
A manservant, answering his ring, inforr 
him that Mr. Pyke had gone out. 
‘Just gone this moment, sir.” 
“But I’ve only just come up,” 
Bill. ‘‘Why didn’t I meet him?” 
_ “Perhaps Mr. Pyke walked doy 
Sikae 
It seemed a tenable theory. At an 
theman was gone. Bill, unwilling to tr 
the elevator attendant again, walked d 
stairs himself and, reaching the cab, for 
Judson in a state bordering on the f 
Judson was dancing on the pavement, 
“T knew you would bungle it!”’ he a 
“The fellow sneaked out half a second 
Tried to get into my cab!” 
“Tried to get into your cab?” 
“Yes; didn’t know there was anyboe 
it. He peered in, saw me, turned dea 
pale and ” Judson broke off, poi 
“Look! Quick! There he is getting 
that taxi over there! Get in! Jum 
you poor fish!’’ e 
The affair, which had started out 
orderly and well-planned a mann 
now beginning to take on a hectie a: 
which flustered Bill. The jerk with wh 
Judson dragged him into the taxi h 
further to disorder his faculties. And 
his companion, leaning across him 
speaking out of the window, uttered th 
words familiar to every reader of de 
tive stories—‘‘ Follow that cab where 
goes!’’—the enterprise stepped defini 
into the ranks of waking nightmares. 
To call upon a stranger and ask him 
illy to insert in his paper a correction ol 
inadvertent error is one thing; to h 
him about London in cabs, quite anotl 
Bill had a well-regulated man’s dislike 
scenes, and it seemed to him that this f 
suit could only end in a scene of the 
disagreeable nature. Already Judson 
begun to babble harsh comments on 
man whose taxi, keenly pursued by # 
own, was moving rapidly down the sti 
toward Sloane Square. It was Jud 
firm belief that the fellow was in the 
Toddy van Riter. If not, why sho 
jump ten feet sideways every time 
met? Taken by and large, the whole tk 
looked like a pretty black business to J 
son. He seethed with generous indignat 
and even went so far as to state his int 
tion, should they ever catch up with 
of busting the fellow one on the snoot. 
As the moments went by it almost seer 
as though these sentiments must h 
communicated themselves by some sor 
(Continued on Page 137) 
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op hy to the man in the other cab, for 
tei went on and on and on. The theory 
Yat e was going out to dine somewhere 
‘Sy 2emed thin. Would any diner-out 
e)far out as this? Already they were 
] to the Fulham Road and he showed 
sns of stopping. They rattled over 
‘tny Bridge. They climbed Putney Hill. 
d ill the taxi in front moved forward. It 
4 to appear absurd even to Bill, re- 
+st as he was to abandon the common- 
Syswiew, that this Pyke could simply be 
+h way todinner. It seemed more prob- 
Bust his intention was to go on till he 
.od the coast and then jump off the 


‘xewhen that glance into Judson’s taxi 
‘4 nformed him that the mysterious 
ayer was still on his trail, but panic had 
sei as soon as he had got into a cab of 
“sim and driven off. It had not occurred 
> bo that he was to be chased. Arriving 
4 Pilly House, he paid his driver and rang 
e dorbell without even a look behind. It 
asnly as he waited on the step for Wace 
» uswer the bell that the crackling of 
+a] in his rear caused him to turn his 
sa The shock he received on observing 
gond cab tearing down the drive was 
ve, A faint hope that this might be a 
saful cab containing blameless dinner 
‘ues of his Aunt Frances vanished as he 
senived Judson’s inflamed face protrud- 
‘efrom the right-hand window. - He 
sumed desperately at the bell again, and 
y2d for Wace as the Duke of Wellington 
other crisis had waited for Bliicher. 
‘ye cab stopped. From one door Judson 
i out, from the other Bill. Roderick 
: bell again, staring glassily over his 
‘end¢iaer. 

idly enough, it was the sight of Bill that 
sethe seal on his horror. And yet, had he 
tu known, Bill was here in the purest 
t of pacifism. What had caused Bill to 
yrect himself so vigorously out of the cab 
wethe kindly desire to be on the scene of 
acon in time to keep Judson from com- 
wniing the mayhem of which he had 
yocen so feelingly at practically every 
stie of the journey. Bill was the wise, 
0, clear-headed man who was there to 
St) any violence. But to Roderick he 
‘ened the most dreadful thing that had 
scie along in the whole course of this 
dudful day. 

-udson, so held Roderick, was bad 
erugh. He was pretty scared of Judson. 
8, about Judson there was this consoling 
feure—that he had a certain weediness, a 
ac of thews and sinews. With Judson, a 
feow if driven into a corner might possi- 
b cope. But Bill was quite another mat- 
t A man cannot fulfill the exacting 
diies of left tackle on a Harvard football 
tim without having a fairly impressive 
pysique. No mere amiability or charm of 
nnner will fit him for the post; he must 
equipped with India-rubber legs, a chest 
an ice box and the shoulders of a prize 
ater. These qualifications Bill possessed. 
F stood five feet eleven in his socks and 
vighed on the hoof one hundred and ninety- 
tee pounds; and Roderick, watching him 
lund up the drive, unhesitatingly cast him 
f the role of star in this murder scene. 
The consequence was that when Bill 
niched the steps just as Wace opened the 
‘or, Roderick, trapped and desperate, saw 
tthing for it but to sell his life dearly. 
‘hirling his stick madly in the air, he 
lought it down with a solid whack on Bill’s 
lad. Bill, totally unprepared for any- 
ling of this kind, tripped and fell; Judson, 
lirrying up, stumbled over Bill; and 
lerick, snatching at the chance thus pre- 
ted of effecting a masterly retreat, dashed 


ie the house and slammed the door after 
m. 

Of all the things calculated to modify a 
ise, cool, clear-headed outlook on life, few 
‘emore effective than a brisk buffet on the 
ull from a heavy stick. In this case the 
OW was rendered all the more powerful 
y the striker’s terror; and Bill’s hat hav- 
ig fallen off in his sprint down the 
Taight, there was nothing to break the 
ree of it. He remained for an appreciable 
ace of time sitting dazedly on the gravel, 
ad when eventually he rose his mood had 
ndergone a complete and remarkable 
lange. No trace remained of his recent 
esire to keep this business free from vio- 
nce, Violence was what he wanted more 
lan anything on earth. He looked on the 
orld through a crimson mist. 


% 


THE SATURDAY 


__In this new frame of mind the spectacle 
of Judson hopping about in a futile manner 
exasperated him intensely. He was in the 
mood when men usually tolerant of their 
fellow creatures conceive a sudden dislike 
for whoever happens to be nearest. He 
glowered at Judson. 

“Go and sit in the cab!’’ he commanded 
with set teeth. 

"But look here, Bill, o? man ——” 

‘Go on! I’m going to attend to this 
business.’ 

“What are you going to do?” 

__ Bill’s finger was on the bell, and he kept 
it there without pause. A few short hours 
before, life had been a thing opening out 
before him in a prismatic vista of manifold 
ambitions. He had had all sorts of plans— 
plans for making a fortune, plans for marry- 
ing Alice Coker, plans for scoring off at 
Wilfrid Slingsby. Now all these rainbow 
visions had passed from his mind and he 
had but one object in the world—just one— 
and that was to get into this house, find the 
fellow who had sloshed him on the bean and 
methodically kick the man’s spine up 
through his back hair. He was in the mood 
which used to send ancient vikings berserk, 
which makes modern Malays run amuck 
and prod the citizenry with long knives. 
Like most big men, Bill West was good- 
natured. He didnot readily take offense; but 
hit him an absolutely unprovoked wallop 
on the head with a stick and you started 
something. He continued to ring the bell. 

“I’m going to have a heart-to-heart talk 
with that fellow,” he said grimly. 

Judson’s feelings were now those of a 
child who, sporting idly with a pocketknife 
beside a reservoir, finds suddenly that he 
has bored a hole in the dam. He had un- 
chained passions which overawed him. 
Frothily though he had talked of inflicting 
violence on the erring Roderick, Judson 
had never really intended business. He 
knew now that he would not have pro- 
ceeded beyond words. But in Bill’s pro- 
gram words had only too plainly no part 
at all. To see Bill, that mild and good- 
humored young man, standing there with 
his teeth bare, his eyes glittering and a thin 
trickle of blood running down his forehead 
appalled Judson. He felt weakly unequal 
to the situation. With a pale face and limp 
knees he returned to the cab, and as he did 
so the door opened. 

Wace the butler had been annoyed by 
the strident persistence of the bell. It was 
with the intention of administering a severe 
rebuke that he now presented himself. But 
the words he had framed were never uttered. 
Something large and solid brushed Wace 
out of the way; and staggering back, he 
saw a big man without a hat careering along 
the hall toward the drawing-room. 

“Wi!” he said feebly. 

The intruder paid no attention. He had 
stopped for an instant, as if uncertain of 
his destinaton; but now a burst of voices 
from behind the door put him on the 
scent. His fingers closed on the handle. 

“Hi!” said Wace again. ‘Stop!’ 

Bill did not stop. He plunged on into the 
drawing-room. 

The drawing-room was full of men and 
women dressed and eager for thefeast. Here 
Mr. Wilkinson, of Heath Prospect, chatted 
about the weather to Mrs. Hammond; 
there Mrs. Byng-Jervoise, of The Towers, 
spoke to her host of new plays. Colonel 
Bagshott was drinking sherry and enter- 
taining Mrs. Wilkinson with an account of 
his most recent passage of arms with the 
local council. Sir George and Mr. Byng- 
Jervoise were talking politics. Roderick, a 
solitary figure attached to no group, stood 
by the open window. 

Into this refined gathering Bill charged 
like a ravening wolf. And Roderick, turning 
with the others at the sound of the opening 
door, and catching sight of his ghastly face, 
acted promptly, This was the fourth time 
today that he had felt the imperative need 
of flight from forces beyond his control; 
and nimble though he had shown himself 
on each of the previous occasions, his move- 
ments then had been leaden-footed com- 
pared with the turn of speed which he 
exhibited now. He shot out into the gar- 
den like a cannon ball, with Bill in close 
attendance. 

Iv 

pe young need careful handling. Into 

the life of the most docile and well- 
regulated girl there come crises where 
only tact and sympathy can avert disaster; 
and ever since Flick Sheridan had made 
her momentous announcement respecting 
Roderick tact and sympathy had been very 
notably absent from the attitude of her 
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Cool 
Absorbent 


| ypsrees Reeds Tailored Knit Underwear is the perfect 
summer underwear, the new zdea in athletic under- 
garments. Dzfferent from the woven or muslin type. 


wei 


Stout or slender, Lawrence 
“Athletics’’ fit—they're tailor cut. 


The featherweight, fla¢-kmit fabric is so thin, so cool, 
so elastic. Yet for all its gossamer effect it absorbs per- 
spiration as only knit underwear will. There is no 
stickiness. 


Each Lawrence garment is cut with extreme care 
to insure roominess, comfort and correct size. Any man, 
no matter what his physique, can be fitted well in 
Lawrence Underwear. 


And how it wears! Seams won’t split 
and buttons can’t come off. Ask for 
Lawrence Kunit-athletic. 


* Flat-knit Union Suits, 
Vests and Bloomers for 
Women— perfect in fit, 
dainty in tailoring and 
finish. 


Union Suits — $1.75 to $2.50. Shirts and Drawers — $1 to 
$1.50. (Also made sock length.) Two qualities—Blue Label, 
combed yarn, finest quality; Red Label, same durability 
and finish, slightly different yarn. If your dealer hasn’t the 
particular garment you wish, please send us his name, and 
ask for booklet showing various styles. 


LAWRENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Established 1831 
E. M. Townsend & Co., Selling Agents, New York City 
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Ford Owners! 


‘3 


Ordinary accelera- 
tors transmit every 
road shock to the 
carburetor, caus- 
ing starving, chok- 
ing or sputtering. 


No jars can reach 
the carburetor and 
your foot has the 
most comfortable 
cushion it ever 
rested upon. 


THE SATURDAY 


Will Give You 


Perfect Acceleration 


The Pneumatic Accelerator for Fords is the first and only 
real improvement in foot acceleration since automobiles first 


came out. 


so buy one now! 


How It Works 


A tough and resilient rubber bulb 
is placed wherever most convenient 
on the floor board. This bulb is 
connected by a thick tubing to an 
expansion diaphragm. Pressure on 
the bulb compresses the air and 
expands this diaphragm which pulls 
the rod that opens the carburetor 
and regulates the flow of gas into 
the engine. 


Nothing could be more simple—it 
works just like the shutter of a 
camera—or like the air brakes on 
great railroad trains. The Acceler- 
ator, of course, operates independ- 
ently from the hand lever. 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


The bucking and jerking days of 
your Ford are over when you install 


It’s simple, easy and quickly installed, and un- 
conditionally guaranteed for one year. 


You risk nothing— 


a Pneumatic Accelerator. It is the 
most comfortable cushion your feet 
ever rested on. It absorbs all road 
shocks and jars—it cannot choke or 
starve the engine—it is the smooth- 
est acceleration imaginable. 


Try a Pneumatic Accelerator once 
and you will never be without one. 
It cushions the jars and shocks of 
the road so smoothly—it provides 
such smooth and certain accelera- 
tion—it’s so quiet, so convenient 
and comfortable—that you’ll think 
you are driving a new car. 


Free Trial 


Put a Pneumatic Accelerator on 
your Ford for thirty days at our 
risk. If you’re not completely satis- 
fied at the end of that time, your 
money will be promptly refunded 
without question. Get one from 
your dealer—or order on the 
attached coupon. 


MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


DETROIT, 


MICHIGAN 


Over ten million cars are equipped with windshields, radia- 
tors or other parts built by Motor Products Corporation 


N 


-ofANe 


Motor Products Corporation, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Here’s $3. Send me a Pneumatic Accelerator. 


Name 


uUmauICc 
ccelerator 


FOR FORD 


*“A Shock Absorber for your Engine 
And a Cushion for your Foot.’’ 


S 


It is agreed that 


Address 


1] 
| you will return my money if I’m not satisfied at the end of 30 days. 
| 
| 
| 
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immediate circle. It was perhaps unfortu-. 
nate that Mrs. Hammond, always prone to 
supersede her husband in the conduct of 
delicate operations about the home, had de- 
clined with some asperity to allow the 
amiable Sinclair to go up and have a chat 
with his niece, for this eliminated from the 
situation the one person to whom Flick in 
her mood of bristling defiance would have 
listened with any calmness. Instead of a 
gentle talk with Uncle Sinclair, Flick had 
been plunged into a battle royal with her 
Aunt Frances—a contest which had left 
her, though undefeated, badly shaken; and 
immediately on top of this had come Sir 
George’s brief address through the locked 
door. At about the time when the cab of 
Roderick and that of Bill and Judson were 
toiling up Putney Hill, she was seated on 
her bed, staring into the future. 

It was not a very agreeable future for any 
girl to look at—certainly not a girl who, 
like Flick, was of a quick and gallant spirit 
and had always held herself to be the cap- 
tain of her soul. It was a future filled with 
wrangling arguments, cold, hurt silences, a 
never-ending strain—never-ending, that is 
to say, unless she meekly yielded and con- 
sented to marry Roderick. And at the 
thought of marrying Roderick, Flick’s 
teeth clicked together and she blinked re- 
belliously. Nothing should ever induce her 
to marry Roderick. She loved Bill West. 
Uncle Sinclair had spoken flippantly about 
juvenile romances, but that extraordinary 
meeting with Bill this afternoon had shown 
her that these were not things to jest about. 
They were beastly solid facts that hurt you. 

Oh, she knew how absurd it was of her. 
She knew that Bill was in love with some 
starry-eyed cat of a girl out in America, and 
wouldn’t look at her, anyway; but that 
made no difference. If she couldn’t have 
Bill she wouldn’t have anyone—least of all 
Roderick, who jumped into cabs and left 
her standing on the pavement at the mercy, 
for all he knew, of men who looked like 
Airedale terriers. 

She jerked up her head with a sudden un- 
conscious movement of defiance and reso- 
lution. She had made her decision. The 
next moment she was opening her bag and 
feeling in it for the money earmarked ear- 
lier in the day for the relief of the distressed 
Mrs. Matilda Pawle. She pulled out the 
notes and dropped them in a rustling heap 
on the bed. They made an encouraging 
display. If she had ever thought of weak- 
ening and drawing back, the sight of this 
money gave her strength. It seemed to her 
a vast sum, the sort of sum on which a girl 
of careful habits could face the world in- 
definitely. And in the distant future when 
she had spent all this wealth, there was all 
the rest of her jewelry to fall back on. She 
hesitated no longer. 

She went to cupboards, ransacked draw- 
ers. She pulled a suitcase out from under 
the bed. After a thoughtful interval de- 
voted to making a selection of the things 
she could not possibly do without, she 
packed the suitcase. She scribbled a hasty 
note in pencil and fastened it to her pin- 
cushion. She tore the sheet from the bed 
and tied knots in it. She attached the 
sheet to the rail of the bed, dragged the bed 
to the window, and had just flung the win- 
dow open when from the garden below 
there came to her ears a sudden uproar. 
With a startling abruptness the quiet night 
had become filled with noise and shoutings. 

Flick leaned out, deeply interested. If 
there is one spot in the world free as a rule 
from alarms and excursions it is the aristo- 
cratic quarter of Wimbledon, that row of 
large mansions along the edge of the com- 
mon where wealth and respectability dream 
and let the world go by. In all the five 
years of her residence at Holly House, Flick 
could recall no event of any description 
that had even bordered on drama. Yet 
now, if she could,believe the evidence of her 
ears, drama was stalking abroad in the 
night as nakedly as in the more vivacious 
portions of Moscow. Dark figures were 
racing on the lawn, voices shouted hoarsely. 
She could detect the deep bay of Colonel 
Bagshott, of Pondicherry Lodge, the shriller 
yapping of Mr. Byng-Jervoise, of The Tow- 
ers. Her Uncle George was bawling to 
somebody to fetch a policeman. 

Flick forgot her troubies in the thrill of 
these amazing goings on. She leaned far- 
ther out of the window, annoyed by the 
fact that her vision was much impeded by 
the roof of a sort of outhouse immediately 
below her window. A few moments before 
she had been extremely grateful to Provi- 
dence for having supplied this outhouse 
roof as an aid to her escape; but now she 
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resented its presence. The spirit of : 
called to her not to miss a bit of this, 
was good; and she chafed to think th; 
was missing practically all of it. | 

The shouts increased in volume, Th3 
ing figures continued to fly. Then sud} 
there echoed through the night a tret 
dous splash. Even an onlooker whose, 
was cut off by an outhouse roof cou}, 
terpret the inner meaning of this, and } 
understood it instantly. Somebody\ 
fallen into the pond. 

She hoped it was her Uncle George, 


Vv 


T WAS her Uncle George; and he}; 
his own personal needs so manifest! 
vigorous speech from the depths tha} 
pursuit ceased on the instant and all pn} 
rallied round to lend him aid and com 
All except Bill. Bill was otherwise ¢ 
pied. Retired altogether now from | 
maelstrom of activity on the lawn, he 
crouching in the shadow of a large bush, 
viewing his position. i 
The first fine frenzy that had car 
through the front door into the 
room, and through the French win 
the drawing-room out into the 
pursuit of Roderick, had kept h 
nicely for perhaps two minutes. At 
of that time the folly of chasing 
about strange gardens in the da 
brought home to him in no uncerta’ 
ner by a wheelbarrow left by Garden 
in the shadows at the edge of the la 
was a low, underslung wheelbarroy 
invisible in the gloom, and he had | 
over it with a shattering bump which 
him a momentary impression that V 
don and neighborhood had been cony 
by an earthquake. A young man less: 
tomed to falls on the football fiel 
have lain there indefinitely, but Bill 
gered dizzily to his feet, and it was a 
point that he discovered that the fey 
the chase had completely left him. _ 
As he stood there, dazedly wishing h 
self elsewhere, he perceived that the wl 
aspect of the world had undergone anot 
change. A moment before it had bee 
roomy place with nobody in it but E 
erick and himself; but now there ap 
to be people everywhere. Large tho 
the garden was, it seemed uncomfort 
crowded; and the chase, which had stai 
out as a straight issue between hims' 
Roderick, had become quite a public af 
The thing had developed into a sor 
Walpurgis Night. Phantoms whizzec 
and fro. Demon voices bellowed advice 
threats. An unseen dog was “? 


head off. 

Bill was appalled by his position. 
is the worst of berserk moods—they 
you into stupendous acts of imbecility 
then coolly abandon you to extricate y 
self as best you can. A chilly rem 
flooded over him. He saw now whei 
initial mistake had lain. He ought to 
taken from the start an attitude altoge 
more dignified and formal. -Insteac 
charging into the house of a cor 
stranger, breathing fire through his n 
and seeking whom he might devour 
should have gone quietly away and on 
morrow approached some good lawyer ' 
a view to bringing suit against the | 
Pyke for assault and battery. Not ha 
taken this prudent course, he was, he 
Hace admitted, in a distinctly unplea 

ole. 

The descent of Sir George into the ¢ 
fish pond had given him a respite, but it 
plain that it was not to last long. An 
spirit of vindictiveness prevailed in 
enemy camp, and voices were urging | 
more that the police be summoned. 
must get out of this infernal garden, 
that right speedily, before they starte 
make a systematic search. Unfortune 
it was only too clear that to leave the 
den now he would have to fight his way 
for already people were shouting to 0 
people to guard the exits. The task 
lay immediately before him was to 
some nook, some haven, some retired 
where he might hope to avoid discover 

The night, as mysteriously happens ¥ 
we stay out in it for any length of time, 
now become appreciably lighter. Ob. 
previously hidden began to reveal tl 
selves. And among them was a sort of 
house place that stood against the wa 
the building some six feet from the bus 
which he was lurking. Only a fraction 
second passed between the sighting of 
outhouse by Bill and his realization 
here, if anywhere, safety lay. The e1 
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vt of the company appeared to have 
“gention concentrated at the mo- 
othe goldfish pond, from which pro- 
diquashy sounds as of some solid 
i} png gaffed and hauled ashore. Bill 
4 is opportunity with the prompti- 
oa strategist. Sliding softly out of 
us, he heaved himself in one scrab- 
up onto the outhouse roof and lay 
ptionless. ; 
sply appeared to have observed him. 
«shment of the enemy forces moved 
ses he lawn and passed beneath him, 
je ge walking squelchily in their sym- 
s midst. The others, calling to one 
«at intervals, were prowling about, 
) the bushes. -But nobody thought 
yining roofs. And after a lapse of 
nich might have been ten minutes 
sphours, the pursuit finally sagged 
o nothingness. First one, then 
of the prowlers gave the thing up 
dfted back into the house, until at 
# garden was its silent sleeping self 


#Bill remained where he was. At 
f tense emotion we tend to extremes, 
: vanishing of the berserk mood had 
lowed by one of the utmost wari- 
Je had the night before him, and he 
to allow himself a generous margin 
iy. The longer he waited, the better 
‘ee of. slipping away without any 
yenial brawling. He had had all the 
wig he wanted for one night. 
mgth, however, when he had begun 
x that he had been lying on the roof 
aiarly childhood, he decided that it 
fe to make a move. He slithered 
siasly into a sitting position and 
bl his cramped limbs. And then, as 
yj about to rise and lower himself to 
+ wund, every nerve in his body leaped 
waneously and twisted itself at the 
vis Something had fallen with a thud 
sto feet from where he stood. Spinning 
1 defensively, he discovered that it 
suitcase. Why people were throwing 
«ses out of windows at such an hour he 
‘ilinot imagine. 
i speculations on this problem were 
‘eiapted by the sight of something even 
remarkable—a dark figure apparently 
iyng down the side of the house. 


vi 


ig 
|AN with all the world—or at any rate 
art of Wimbledon—against him in- 
\ naturally to see enemies everywhere; 
il’s reactions on becoming aware of 
igure descending onto what he had 
a to regard as his own private roof 
mat first purely militant. He retired a 
‘teps and braced himself for combat. 
s too dark to get a clear view, but the 
ri who was crawling down the wall 
red to be of a slender physique, and 
bked forward to the coming encounter 
a bright confidence. For though he 
aot afraid of the bulkiest foe, it is al- 
a; pleasanter to have a rough-and-tumble 
4 Somebody a trifle undersized. He 
ul eat this midget, and unless the mid- 
haved itself he proposed to do so. 
‘Ne figure alighted, and at the same mo- 
Bill made his spring. It was only 
hi a startled squeak rang out in the 
ness that he was embarrassed to dis- 
\r that he was grappling witha girl. At 
h point the militant mood vanished 
) ptly, to be succeeded by one of amazed 
uternation. The man who lays a hand 
)1 2 Woman save in the way of kindness 
astly looked askance at by society. 
lit then can be said for the man who 
(les her as if she were trying to make a 
lyard gain round the end? Bill was 
ed in a prickly shame. 
I beg your pardon!” he cried. 
lick did not reply. It had never oc- 
ed to her when she began her descent 
he knotted sheet that violent giants 
2 going to bound out at her from the 
it, and the shock had almost caused her 
aint. She stood there panting. 
I’m awfully sorry,” said Bill contritely. 
thought—I didn’t know—I had an 
| ——”’ 


a dropped my purse,” said Flick 


low me!” said Bill. 
match sputtered. Its light shone on 
8 face as he groped about the roof on 


f 


Mr. West!” cried Flick, amazed. 

ill, who had just found the purse, 
ing upright. Of all the bizarre events 
he night this was the most astonishing. 


Felicia Sheridan,” said Flick. 
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Such was Bill’s perturbation that for a 
moment the name conveyed nothing to 
him. Then he remembered. 

“Good heavens!’ he exclaimed. “What 
are you doing here?” 

“1 live here.”’ 

“But what are you doing crawling down 
walls, I mean?” 

“T’m running away.” 

“Running away!” 

“From home.” . 

“You're running away from home!” said 
Bill, mystified. ‘I don’t understand.” 

“Don’t speak so loud,” whispered Flick. 
“They may hear.” 

The good sense of this warning appealed 
to Bill. He lowered his voice. 

“Why are yourunning away from home?”’ 
he asked. 

“What are you doing on this roof?” 


‘asked Flick. 


“What’s the idea?” inquired Bill. 

“What has been happening out in the 
garden?”’ countered Flick. “I heard all 
sorts of noise and shouting.” 

_Bill felt it would be a beginning in the 
direction of clearing up the situation if he 
answered her questions before putting his. 
Otherwise they might stay here all night, 
conducting an endless duologue. It was 
not a brief task, explaining the motives 
which had brought him to this house; but 
this done, the rest. of his story was simple 
and straightforward. He related it crisply. 

“The man biffed me over the head with 
a stick,” he concluded, “and after that noth- 
ing in the world seemed to matter except 
getting in here after him. It was a crazy 
thing to do, of course. Isee that now. But 
it seemed a darned good idea at the time.” 

“‘Biffed you over the head with a stick!’ 
said Flick, marveling. . 

“‘Sloshed me.” 

“Who hit you with a stick?”’ 

“This fellow—Pyke his name is.’’ 

“Roderick!” 

“No, Pyke.” 

“His name,” said Flick, “is Roderick 
Pyke. That’s why I’m running away.” 

This struck Billas a non sequitur. Women 
do eccentric things, but surely the most 
temperamental girl would hardly leave her 
home simply because a man’s name was 
Roderick Pyke. 

“They wanted me to marry him.” 

Bill’s mystification vanished. He shud- 
dered with sympathetic horror. A moment 
before he had been conscious of a certain 
disapproval of Flick’s scheme of running 
away from home and had intended, when 
the opportunity presented itself, to try to 
dissuade her. But this piece of news altered 
the whole aspect of the matter. Naturally, 
she was running away—anybody would. 
No lengths to which a girl could go to avoid 
marrying the bounder who had biffed him 
with a stick appeared extreme to Bill. 
There and then he executed a complete 
change of attitude, and was now whole- 
heartedly in favor of the project and re- 
solved to do all that in him lay to push it 
along. 

“Marry that oil can!’’ he exclaimed in- 
credulously. 

“Of course, in some ways he’s quite 
nice.” 

“He is not!’’ said Bill vehemently, and 
passed a gingerly hand over his corrugated 
skull. To his sensitive imagination the 


lump under his hair seemed to stick up like 


a mountain peak. 

“Well, I’m not going to marry him, any- 
way,’ said Flick. “So the only thing to do 
is to run away. The trouble is,” she said 
ruefully, ‘‘I don’t in the least know where 
to go.” 

“Your best plan is to come back with me 
to Marmont Mansions,” said Bill. ‘“‘We 
can talk it over quietly there, and decide on 
something.” 

“T suppose that is best.” 

“We certainly can’t stay on this roof. 
Any moment somebody may come along 
and find us.” 

Flick betrayed some agitation. 

“‘T wonder if it’s safe to try to get away.” 

““Thereseems to benobody in the garden.” 

“T can’t hear anybody. Isuppose they’ve 
all gone in to dinner. There was a dinner 
party on tonight, and I know Colonel Bag- 
shott, for one, wouldn’t want to wait too 
long for his food, whatever had been hap- 
pening. What do you suppose the time is?”’ 

“T haven’t anidea. It must be long past 
eight. It was nearly that when I got here.” 

“T tell you what,” said Flick. “You 
jump down and creep round the house till 
you get to the front door. If the windows 
next to it are lighted and you can hear 
voices, it will mean they’re in at dinner.” 
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“Good idea. If everything’s all right [ll 
whistle.” 

Flick stood in the darkness, waiting. The 
tremulous excitement which had filled her 
as she started to climb down the sheet had 
given way to a calmer and more agreeable 
mood. Bill, it seemed to her, had been sent 
from heaven to assist her in her hour of 
need. She had had only the vaguest idea of 
what she intended to do after she had es- 
caped from Holly House, but now there 
was someone she could lean on. Bill was so 
big and comforting; a rock of strength. 
Slightly overestimating his mental capacity 
in her enthusiasm, she considered that there 
was no problem in existence too big for Bill 
to tackle. 

A low whistle cut through the little night 
sounds of the garden. She leaned over the 
edge of the roof. 

“Allright,” said Bill’s voice in a cautious 
whisper. ‘‘Drop me down your suitcase.” 

Flick dropped the suitcase. He caught it 
skillfully. She lowered herself over the roof 
and was seized by a strong pair of hands 
and deposited gently on the ground. 

“They’re all in at dinner,” said Bill. 
“Shall we get out by the front, or do you 
know a better way?” 

“‘There’s a door in the wall across the 
lawn. It’ll be safer using that.’ 

They crept cautiously across the lawn. 
Something small and white snuffled in the 
darkness. Flick stooped with a little cry. 

“Bob!” She rose with a dog in her arms. 
For the first time a sense of bereavement 
swept over her. “Oh, I can’t leave Bob.’’ 

“Bring him along,” said Bill. 

Flick’s heart swelled with adoration for 
this godlike man who made no difficulties, 
raised no chilling obstacles or objections. 
She choked. Bob, who had had a great 
night so far and approved of the way things 
were shaping, licked her face frantically as 
they passed through the door. 

The latch, closing behind her, clicked a 
brief farewell. Holly House was a thing of 
the past. Flick stood in the road with the 
world before her. 

“All right?’’ said Bill understandingly. 

“Quite all right, thanks,” said Flick, but 
in a voice that shook a little. 


vil 


ILL stood with his back against the 

mantelpiece of his sitting room and 
smoked a thoughtful pipe. He was glad to 
be safe once more in the castlelike seclusion 
of Marmont Mansions. Apart from the 
spiritual relief of being several miles away 
from the house from which he had—prob- 
ably quite illegally—helped a young girl 
to escape, there was the bodily comfort of 
being warm again. Almost immediately 
after the exodus from Holly House the 
mellowness of the night had changed to a 
raw chill, aided and abetted by a penetrat- 
ing wind that sprang up from the east; 
and they had had to walk a shivering mile 
before they found a cab. Now they were 
home, the fire was blazing and everything 
was jolly. 

He looked down at Flick. She was lying 
back in an armchair with her eyes closed, 
Bob, the Sealyham, slumbering on her lap. 
The sight of her did something to diminish 
Bill’s sense of well-being. And yet, mys- 
teriously, at the same time it seemed to 
make it deeper. It was as if two conflicting 
voices spoke simultaneously in Bill’s sub- 
consciousness, one saying, ‘‘ You poor im- 
pulsive nut, what have you let yourself in 
for?” the other, “It makes the old home 
look very cozy, does it not—a girl sitting in 
an armchair with her hat off and a dog on 
her lap?” 

He weighed the contending claims of 
these two voices. Most certainly there was 
much in what the first voice said. Not le- 
gally, perhaps not even morally, but beyond 
a doubt romantically, he was responsible 
for this girl. The gods of high adventure do 
not permit a young man in the springtime 
to smuggle a girl away from her home by 
night and then bid her a civil good-by and 
think no more of her. Bill, as has been re- 
peatedly stated before, was pledged for all 
eternity to Alice Coker—whose twelve pho- 
tographs stared down from mantelpiece, 
whatnot and elsewhere, one might have said 
a little austerely—but he felt very keenly a 
bond between himself and Flick. The de- 
tails of the thing could be thought out later, 
but about the broad outline there was no 
argument possible. Here she was, under his 
charge, and somehow or other he had got to 
look after her and see that she came to no 
harm. He managed after a while to quiet 
the first voice by advancing the suggestion 
that a girl would not run away from home 
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without some sort of plan in her mind; 
and, moreover, living in a house of that 
magnificence, she probably had a large pri- 
vate income. She would be all right, he 
urged. He then had leisure to listen to the 
second voice. 

There was no denying the truth of what 
the second voice was saying. The presence 
of Flick did make the place look cozy. She 
was not Alice Coker, of course; but some- 
how at the moment the fact did not seem to 
matter so much. Bill found himself oddly 
soothed by the mere act of looking at Flick. 
To attempt to pretend, simply because his 
whole soul was wrapped up in Alice Coker, 
that Flick had not a decorative effect on his 
sitting room would have been merely fool- 
ish. He admitted freely that she had. In- 
deed—without the slightest disloyalty, of 
course—he was obliged to own that in such 
a position‘her flowerlike prettiness had cer- 
tain advantages over Alice’s queenly and to 
a diffident man rather overpowering beauty. 
The thing turned on a matter of personality. 
Flick, if one might put it that way, blended 
gently and harmoniously into the atmos- 
phere of a fellow’s sitting room; whereas 
there was that about Alice’s stupendous 
loveliness that always seemed to make her 
hit any place which she entered like a shell 
bursting in the midst of a fanfare of trum- 
pets. 

Before Bill could penetrate any further 
into the depths of analysis, Flick gavea little 
sigh and sat up. She stared for a moment 
at her surroundings as if bewildered. 

“T eouldn’t think where I was,” she said. 
“Have I been asleep?” 

“You did doze off for a minute or two.” 

“How rude of me.” 

“Not at all,’’ Bill assured her. “How 
are you feeling now?” 

Hungry,” said Flick. “Starving. I 
haven’t had a bite to eat since lunch.” 

“Good Lord!” 

“And I had a very light lunch, because it 
seemed wicked to be stuffing oneself with 
food when people like Mrs. Matilda Pawle 
hadn’t tasted a thing for three days. That 
reminds me, didn’t you say that your friend 
lived here with you? Where is he?”’ 

Bill lowered his pipe in sudden consterna- 
tion. 

“T’d clean forgotten about Judson,’ he 
exclaimed blankly. ‘‘Good heavens! He 
may be running all over London.” 

“When did you see him last?” 

“When the man Pyke whacked me over 
the head I told him to go and sit in the cab. 
You don’t think he’s still sitting there?” 

“Tt’ll be awfully expensive if he is. I 
suppose the clock was ticking up twopences 
all the time?” 

“No; he must have left, of course. Then 
goodness knows,” said Bill dejectedly, 
“where he is now.” : 

Flick was a healthy girl and had a healthy 
appetite. The question of Judson’s where- 
abouts competed but feebly for her interest 
with the thought of food. 

“You haven’t such a thing as a biscuit 
or anything, have you?” she asked wistfully. 
“Or a leg of mutton or a tongue or a round 
of beef or a piece of cheese or anything like 
that?” 

“T’m awfully sorry,” said Bill, aroused 
to a realization of his position as host. “I 
should have got you something long ago. 
I’ll forage in the larder.” 

He left the room hurriedly and returned 
some minutes later with a laden tray— 
which he nearly dropped on the threshold 
in his dismay at the sound of a muffled sob. 
He did drop a knife and two forks, and the 
clatter caused Flick to start and turn a 
tear-stained face in his direction. 

“‘Tt’s nothing,’”’ she assured him. 

Bill put the tray down on the table. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked, agitated. 
Like most men, he was conscious of a grisly 
discomfort in the presence of a crying 
woman. ‘Can I do anything?” 

“Tt’s nothing,” said Flick again. She 
dabbed at her eyes and smiled a faint smile. 
“Do cut me some of that ham, I’m simply 
famished.”’ 

“But look here a 

Flick attacked her meal composedly. She 
appeared to have woman’s gift of rapid 
change from mood to mood. 

“Ts that coffee?’’ she said. ‘‘ How splen- 
did!””, She drank a mouthful. “It warms 
one, doesn’t it?’’ she said. ‘‘Makes one 
feel braver. I was only crying because I 
was a little scared. And—vwell, yes, be- 
cause I suddenly happened to think of Un- 
cle Sinclair.” 

“Uncle Sinclair?” 

“Do you remember him? He was stay- 
ing with your uncle the time you saved my 
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life. He hadn’t married Aunt Francie then, 
and he and I were together all the time.” 
She choked. ‘This coffee is hot,’’ she said 
in a small voice. 

“‘T remember him,” said Bill. ‘TI liked 
him.” 

“T love him,” said Flick simply. 

There was a silence. 

“Some more ham?” said Bill. 

“No, thanks.” 

Flick stared into the fire. 

“It’s horrible to think of leaving him,” 
she said. “But what was I to do?” Bill 
nodded sagely. “I had to run away.” 

Bill coughed. He wished to approach as 
cence as possible the question of future 
plans. 

“Talking of running away,” he said, “I 
was rather wondering—I mean, had you 
any particular idea in your mind?” 

“Only to get away.” 

“T see.” 

“You mean,”’ said Flick, “‘had I decided 
what to do afterwards?” 

“Tt did cross my mind,” admitted Bill. 

Flick pondered. 

“Do you know,” she said, “at the time 
I don’t think I had the slightest. notion. 
But I’m beginning to see now. I think I 
had better write a letter, don’t you? I did 
leave a sort of note pinned to my pin- 
cushion, but that just said I was going 
away because I wouldn’t marry Roderick.” 

“You mustn’t on any account marry 
that chap,” said Bill decidedly. He still 
had a slight headache. 

“Oh, no, I’m quite determined about 
that. But I think I’d better write and say 
that I’ll come back if they promise that I 
needn’t marry him.” 

“What made you suddenly find you 
couldn’t go through with it?’’ asked Bill. 

“It was something that happened this 
afternoon. A man came rushing up to him 
when he was with me on the Embankment, 
and Roderick was so frightened that he 
leaped into a cab and fled for his life, 
leaving me on the pavement.” : 

“Good Lord!” said Bill. “That must 
have been Judson. It’s too long to explain 
now, but it just shows that even Judson is 
of some use in the world.”’ He poured her 
out another cup of coffee. ‘“‘I’ll tell you 
exactly what to do,” he said. ‘Write this 
letter and tell them that if they want you 
to come back on your conditions to ad- 
vertise in the personal column of the Daily 
Mail. Have you got any money?” 

“Oh, yes; plenty, thanks.” 

“Then all you have to do is just to stick 
it out. They’ll probably quit in under a 
week.” 

“T don’t know,” said Flick doubtfully. 
“Uncle George and Aunt Francie are fright- 
fully determined people. Uncle George is 
one of those little square-jawed men who 
never give way an inch. He was the one 
who fell into the pond,” she said, bubbling 
reminiscently. 

“No, really?” said Bill, amused. “He 
made a pretty good splash, didn’t he?” 

“T’ve never heard anybody fall into a 
pond before. I only wish it had been day- 
light so that I could have seen it.’’ 

“Tf it had been daylight,” Bill pointed 
out, “he wouldn’t have gone in.” 

“No, there’s always something, isn’t 
there?” Flick agreed. She got up. ‘‘ Well, 
I certainly feel ever so much better,” she 
said. “I needed that food. I suppose I 
ought to be going now, though I do hate 
leaving that fire. Have you ever noticed 
how cozy a room looks just when you have 
to leave it?” 

“Going?” said Bill. ‘‘What do you 
mean?” 

“Well, I’ve got to find a room, haven’t 
I? Somewhere to sleep tonight.’’ She 
looked ruefully at the Sealyham, who was 
on the rug gnawing the remains of a chop. 
“‘T’m afraid Bob’s going to be rather a bur- 
den. Do you think a landlady would make 
a fuss about my having him? They usually 
own cats, and Bob gets so temperamental 
when he sees a cat.” 

Bill spoke decidedly. 

“Tt’s absolutely impossible for you to go 
about trying to find a room at this time of 
night. Quite out of the question. You must 
stop here, of course. I’ll clear out and in- 
tercept Judson when he gets back and take 
him off somewhere.” 

“But where?” 

“Oh, I know dozens of places where we 
can-go.7? 9 

“Tt’s awfully kind of you,” said Flick, 
hesitating. 

“Not a bit of it. We’ve got an old 
woman who comes in by the day and does 
the cooking, and so on. When you hear her 
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in the morning, pop your head oy: 
shout at her to bring you breakfast,” 

“Tt will probably scare her into a f 

“Oh, no, she’s a hardy old soul. We 
be saying good night.”’ 

“Good night, Mr. West.” 

Bill hesitated. 

“T wish you wouldn’t call me Mr, W 
he said. ‘‘Surely when you were stayj, 
my uncle’s you used to call me Bill?’ 

“T believe I did.’’ She stooped 
patted Bob, who rolled an eye up at 
but did not discontinue his meal, ‘ 
you called me Flick.”’ fy 

“Flick!” exclaimed Bill. “So 7 
Isn’t it funny how one forgets th 

“T’m rather good at rem 
things,”’ said Flick. 

“Well, good night, Flick.” 

“Good night, Bill.” 

“Tl be round in the morning 
and then we can discuss what yo 
to do.” He paused at the door. 
way,’ he added, ‘‘you’ve—er—go 

He looked at her suitcase and 
that she probably had. , 5 

“Good night,” he said. “See yor 
morrow.” 

“Good night, Bill, and thank y: 
lion times for being so wonderful.” 

“Not at all,’”’ said Bill modestly 

Bill went downstairs and out i 
of Wales Road. He began to 
necessity of having to wait here.to 
Judson. It was a very open qu 
whether Judson, having money 
pocket, would revisit the home m: 
utes in advance of the morning 
meanwhile it was infernally cold. T 
himself warm Bill began presently top 
up and down the pavement outside 
block of flats; and he was still do 
when there slouched through the poc 
light cast by a street lamp near the ¢ 
a wretched, travel-stained creatur 
dusty shoes and the beginnings of a eol 
its head. It was a heart-rending § 
indeed that first attracted Bill’s a 

“Judson !”’ : 

The figure stopped and leaned wea 
against the railings. 

“Hullo, Bill, o’ man.”’ A groan 
with another sneeze. ‘‘Oh, gosh, 
had one rotten time!” 

“What happened?” 

Judson mopped his forehead y 
handkerchief and spoke for a w 
blisters on the soles of his feet. 

““When you left me,” he said, ‘I sa 
the cab for ages, wondering what the dé 
you were up to. And then the ea 
shoved his head in and wanted to | 
what the game was. I said, ‘Stick a 


had to cough up, darn it! Took a 
money I had and left me owing him 
pence. He said it didn’t matter ab 
threepence and drove off with a 
good night, and I had to hoof it all 
home. All the way home, Bill, 
Gosh, I don’t suppose I’ve walked 
before in my life! I’m all in, besides hat 
blisters. Well, thank goodness, I’ve 
here at last. Now I’m going to tumb { 


my little bed.” + 
“No, you’re not,” said Bill. ‘‘ There 

girl in it.” + 
Judson gaped. : 
aay \, irl? 9? 


“T’ll explain as we go. You and I 
going to sleep at the Jermyn Street Tur! 
baths tonight.” 2 

“A girl in my bed?” repeated Jud 
blankly. ‘ 

“Well, she may be in mine. Any’ 
I’ve given her the flat for the night 
we've got to go elsewhere. I'll tell you 
about her on the way.” f 

Judson sighed. .. 

“T might have expected something 
this,” he said resignedly. ‘Everythi 
on the fritz nowadays. I haven’t had 2 
of luck since I lost that lucky pig of m 
Neg. did find that pig. Oh, by the v 
Bi preeeeeni 

“Now what?” ie 

“That cab. It cost me thirteen shill 
and something. Call it a sovereign in ro 
numbers. I’d be glad to have that.” — 

“‘T suppose you would.” 

“You’re surely going to refund it, ar 

ou?” 

Bill turned, astounded. 

“Refund it?’ he cried incredulou 
“Who, me? Why, it was your cab!” — 

The night closed in upon them. 
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seared like that! So my advice to you 
yht now—get busy, my boy. Get right 
» yard. Oryou’redone! It’ll be all over 
it you, and poor Delphine!” The un- 
-Wepnstrative speaker now started getting 
“pn his feet, preparatory to going out. 
‘t whatever’s out to smash the silhou- 
4,-that’s scared it off the stage and out 
¥f te movies—that’s got the biggest in the 
gness with their teeth chattering today— 
“sothing, nothing that you and I wish 
5 in up against in anger, my boy!”’ he 
4 in formal warning, and moved now 
letly away. iC ; 
jis companion, remaining after him, put 
sisead down to worry—with no appetite— 
| *s agh his now almost stone-cold lunch- 
“s “The movies, huh!” he muttered to 
inelf. “Scared stiff!”’ And he lighted 
hissipe—told the waiter he didn’t want 
art. 
The movies, huh!”’ he said. 
ys jumping at their own shadow!”’ 
at he could see there was something big 
e,just thesame. He was getting jumpy 
self at this thing after him. 
fore anxious for his new information, 
no nearer knowing what it was pur- 
ug him than when he entered, the real 
Dohine Ducharme arose at length and 
wt out the high brown crowded hall by 
Yhperennially hopeful portrait of Phineas 
3arnum—out upon the side street of the 
Yhitrical district; and stamped along, 
/1 down, cane striking sharply on the 
sements, deep in thought andspeculation. 
‘e had gone but a short distance when 
cooked up with a bitter oath. But it was 
lady too late. 
‘he mysterious snapshot photographer, 
y gin wait, had already shot him twice, and 
y turning away—his long hunt ended— 
ya two perfectly satisfactory portraits. 
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THERE was, however, absolutely noth- 
Jing to be done; and finally the real 
phine Ducharme, his angry staring done, 
ed on, with set imperial and stamping 
ee, seeking in anger and alarm the refuge 
“ois own quiet studio—for thought. 
Te stopped at a news stand, bought the 
ing papers, stamped on—still thinking 
o he untoward and mysterious occurrences 
jthese past two days. Why should he, a 
Dlicity agent, anonymous and by ne- 
esity hidden from the public, be the ob- 
jt of pursuit by what was apparently a 
pifessional camera hound of the daily 
pss? He could not answer this, in any 
‘y, satisfactorily. 
Turning the corner into his own side 
eet he now opened the earlier and so- 
led home edition of one of the evening 
[pers which he had just bought, and 
tned, as was his custom, to the women’s 
}ge, which was given so much greater im- 
rtance in these earlier than in the later 
tions. He stopped short, with a hoarse 
7, as he did so. For at its head he saw 
tother blow, a heavy knock from the un- 
©n power upon the change of silhouette— 
t2jupe tonneau: 


D 
y 


§VEN THOUSAND PuysiciANs Say ‘‘No!” 


} 


{RAIGHT SILHOUETTE Must Not BE CHANGED 
JEEs WomMAN FROM IMMEMORIAL AND HEALTH- 
DESTROYING BONDS 


Agreed in saying that the disappearing femi- 
“he waistline must not return, a referendum of 
“00 doctors throughout the United States, 
ken by the American Woman’s Protective 
sociation, shows 


With a groan the reader of the paper let 
‘down as he stepped into the clanking old 
‘evator. How many thousand dollars had 
‘at publicity stunt cost? How many of 
ie fifteen thousand periodicals of the 
mited States would carry it? Who was 
hind this mysterious and tremendous 
‘Ive against the new spring silhouette, so 
osolutely necessary to the prosperity of 
s clients—which he himself had con- 
acted for so large a sum with them to put 
ver through free publicity? 

Leaving the elevator and crossing the 
frrow hallway into his own studio, the 

Ww thoroughly alarmed fashion expert 
rode at once to his telephone and asked 
br Information. 

“Can you give me the street address of 
e telephone number, General 777?”’ 
“There is no such exchange as General,” 
Information, in polite pain. 
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“Of course not. My mistake!” admitted 
Richard Roche O’Reilly, shutting down his 
phone. 

Evidently he had been mistaken, had 
misunderstood. And yet he would have 
sworn that number—three times. given— 
was General 777. And now he thought to 
himself, with sudden apprehension, that he 
could not call up, make peace with this 
unseen power which was threatening him— 
if he wished to! 

Dismissing the thought, sitting down 
suddenly upon a sumptuous green satin 
evening wrap with a Russian motif, the real 
Delphine Ducharme again lit up his heavy 
pipe to consider the situation in which he 
found himself—to read more fully the de- 
cision of the seven thousand doctors upon 
the silhouette and women’s freedom; to 
call up by the desk telephone possible 
sources of information on this mystery; to 
sink back upon the Russian wrap, baffled, 
uninformed, still more anxious! 

It was almost five o’clock in the evening 
before another clew or warning came, en- 
tirely unsolicited—when a telegraph mes- 
senger appeared with a quite bulkyenvelope. 

Opening it, Mr. O’Reilly’s naturally 
quite prominent blue eyes assumed a greater 
prominence as he first noted the proofs that 
it contained, and then read hastily the un- 
signed, undated typewritten letter: 


MLLE. DELPHINE DUCHARME, 
173 West 5— Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Mademoiselle: Would you care to run 
over and to verify the biographical facts in the 
inclosed proof sheets before they are sent out 
to the editors of the three thousand women’s 
pages of the United States? If so, and after 
reading you have anything you wish to say, 
kindly call General 777. 

Yours most sincerely, 

AMERICAN WOMAN’S PROTECTIVE Asso. 

(M. B.) 

P. S. Haste is imperative. Do not delay. 
Calling after noon tomorrow will be too late, as 
three thousand proof sheets will then be on 


their way. 
e 


Turning now to read the proofs, the ° 


reader abruptly dropped the letter from his 
shaking hand as his eyes fell first upon 
the headline upon the proof and what 
followed it: 


MARKED FIGURES IN THE WORLD OF WOMEN 
No. 1 


His bulging eyes passed down from this 
single headline and fell at once upon the cut 
in the text underneath—the reproduction 
of the snapshot just taken by the pursuing 
photographer, and captioned simply under- 
neath: 


THE REAL DELPHINE DUCHARME 


He was numbed; it was several moments 
before he could school himself to read co- 
herently the accurate and even intimate 
description of himself, and the various 
triumphs in the field of free publicity which 
had marked his long career. 

With a roar of injury and anger the real 
Delphine Ducharme at last threw down 
the papers to the floor! He did not under- 
estimate this thing—this ingenious, un- 
scrupulous and damnable attack upon 
himself. An outrage that in all his experience 
in his profession he had never seen dupli- 
cated in the free-publicity field of New 
York. For now, for the first time, he had a 
very definite clew. 

For there was no question now about 
one thing, no matter what else might be in 
doubt. His assailant—the attacker of thesil- 
houette—was another free-publicity agency, 
wise in all its methods; and an agency of a 
power and equipment for getting out its 
work beyond any that he personally knew. 
What one was it, he asked himself, that 
could possibly have carried out this stunt 
of the photographer and the press sheets, 
upon himself? And have had it in his 
hands three hours from the time the photo- 
graphs were taken? 

A sudden twinge of apprehension came 
over him—the thought of that one agency, 
that greatest secret publicity power in the 
United States! Could it have done this 
thing? He decided not. This was not in its 
line. It would be too busy with Wall 
Street. 

And yet he knew—he was certain now— 
that it was some press agency—and one of 
great size—which was at work on this. 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet. He re- 
membered. On this evening of the week the 


UETTIE 


board of governors of the New York Press 
Agents Club would be in session. 

Grasping the letter and proofs, livid with 
rage and fear and a raw sense of wrong, the 
real Delphine Ducharme clapped on his hat 
and coat, took his cane and pipe, and hur- 
ried under the twinkling lights which were 
ushering in the dawn of another night on 
upper Broadway, to the obscure but costly 
ek ca of the New York Press Agents 

ub. 

“We'll see,’”’ said the real Delphine Du- 
charme in red-faced anger, ‘‘if one press 
agent can pull an outrageous stunt like this 
upon another press agent in the City of 
New York!” an 


| re by the entrance of the great 
brown dining hall, now practically empty, 
the real Delphine Ducharme turned up- 
stairs to the club officials’ rooms in the 
second story. The board of governors, he 
saw, were still in session. After a moment’s 
hesitation he knocked upon their door. 

Samuel Sizmore, the genial secretary, 
stepped out, shutting the door carefully be- 
hind him. A tall, heavy man, but with 
spirit and pep in spite of his more than 
fifty years, which gave him the bounce and 
buoyancy of extreme youth, he was one of 
the oldest and most popular press agents in 
New York. But his face was now both 
serious and preoccupied. 

“What is it?”’ he asked sharply. 

“Listen, Sam,” said the real Delphine 
Ducharme, seizing the lapel of the coat of 
the secretary of the governors of the Press 
Agents Club, and pushing the letter and 
proof sheet containing his own likeness and 
biography before the other’s eyes. ‘‘I want 
to ask you—is this right? Is this square? 
Is this ethical?” 

Taking the papers, Samuel Sizmore, he 
saw, gave a start of sympathy and, he 
thought, of recognition. 

“You can see what it is—with one eye 
closed!’’ said Mr. O’ Reilly; and he showed 
him the evening paper, with that last slam 
on the barrel silhouette. “‘No seven thou- 
sand doctors are out on their own,” he 
said, ‘‘taking a bite out of the new silhou- 
ette. You know that. It’s publicity—big 
publicity! You know that, Sam. Mak- 
ing a dirty, unprofessional attack on me 
and my clients. Who is behind this Wom- 
an’s Protective Association?’’ cried the real 
Delphine Ducharme, seizing the secretary’s 
buttonhole again. ‘“‘That’s the question. 
What agency is putting that stunt out? Do 
you know?” 

“No,” said the usually genial Samuel 
Sizmore with a dark and troubled face. 

“‘Tt’s a big one—one of the great big ones 
in the business. You can see that.’ 

“Yes, that’s written all over it,” the 
listening official conceded. 

“Well, then, ten to one it’s a member of 
this club. Somewhere in the four hundred 
and twenty-five members here you'll find 
the man who’s responsible for this—this 
damnable, outrageous, unethical piece of 
trickery!”’ said the real Delphine Du- 
charme. ‘And when you do I’m going to 
have justice.” 

The other attempted to interrupt him, but 
in vain. 

“They’ve got a right to come out slam- 
ming the silhouette,” the speaker was con- 
tinuing, “‘even after I’ve got my contracts 
made and got the season all lined up for a 
change—a change that all my clients, all 
along the line from shoes to corsets, have 
got to have, to live! They’ve got a right to 
set as many ministers and doctors and 
women’s clubs barking as they know how— 
whoever or whatever’s back of this thing. 
But they’ve got no right to put over and 
perpetrate a low-down dirty job like this, 
by ” said the real Delphine Ducharme, 
with a hoarse curse, holding out again the 
proof sheet carrying his picture and career, 
and the letter from the American Woman’s 
Protective Association. ‘“‘And the sooner 
they get their notice the better. And I’m 
not talking only for myself when I say that 
either. I’m talking for the whole profession. 

“For it can’t be done, Sam. You know 
that,’”’ he went on—“‘one press agent going 
after another like this! It’s all wrong. It’s 
contrary to all the ethics of the profession. 
If everybody should start out like this,’’ he 
said, shaking the proof, “‘showing up who 
was back of the news in the papers of this 
country, there wouldn’t be one of the thou- 
sands of press agents in New York City 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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When its hotter 
than blazes! 


Cool, peppy, powerful — that’s the 
Ford motor on the hottest day, with 
the “Henry” Circulating Water 
Pump on the job. 


The “Henry” pumps from where the 
water is, gives the Ford a cooling sys- 
tem equal in efficiency to those on 
higher priced cars. Ends overheat- 
ing troubles—loss of power, warped 
valves, excessive carbon, fouled 
spark plugs. It means the end of 
hot floor boards, boiling radiators, 
delays to replenish water. 


The “Henry” on a Ford car or truck 
pays for itself many times by saving 
on repairs. Greater mileage from 
oil and gas. Quickly attached—you 
can do it yourself in 10 minutes. 
Guaranteed for the life of a Ford. 
See your dealer today. If he cannot 
supply you return coupon with $7.50, 
(west of Rockies $8.00). 


Dealers:—If you are not handling 
the“Henry”’ write your jobber orus. 


HENRY AUTO PARTS CO. 
Trade Sales Division of 

THE PRIME MANUFACTURING Co, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dept. P, Clinton Street 


The *Henry” 
is guaranteed 
for the life of 
your Ford. 


CIRCULATING 
WATER PUMP 
Sor 


FORD SCARS & TRUCKS 


Henry Auto Parts Company, 
Trade Sales Division of the Prime Mfg. Co. 
Dept. P, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen: I enclose $ for ‘‘Henry”’ 
Water Pump for 19____ Ford. 

My Name. 
Address 


City. 


State. 
My dealer’s name is_— 
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NSTANT-:ON is valve cap 

and dust cap combined in 
one convenient unit. A turn 
or two, a push, another turn 
and it’s on. Reverse the ac- 
tion and it’s off. Five seconds 
is all it takes— either way. 


You'll appreciate Instant-on 
every time you inflate or 
change your tires. It makes 
the job so quick —and so easy. 


And, because the Instant-on 
makes tire inflation so simple 
and easy it promotes better 
care and better tire mileage. 


On balloon tires Instant-ons 


Saves Time and Trouble 


as Well as Tires 
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are doubly valuable. They seal 
the valve stems against leaks, 
and this is supremely impor- 
tant in balloons. On these 
super-sized tires five pounds’ 
loss of air makes all the dif- 
ference in the world in riding 
ease and in the life of the tire. 


Car manufacturers realize the 
great advantages of this won- 
derful, convenient cap. Most 
of them provide it as standard 
equipment. If your car isn’t 
already equipped, any good 
dealer can provide you with 
a set of Instant-ons. 5 in a 


box, $1.00 (é23). 


Manufactured and marketed by the makers of a complete line of tire 
valve equipment, including the famous Dill Standard Valve Insides. 


If your dealer cannot supply Instant-ons or Dill Valve Insides they will be sent to you direct on receipt of price. 


THE DILL MANUFACTURING CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured in Canada by The Dill Manufacturing Co., of Canada Ltd., Toronto 


ad vase 


Tire Valves and ValveParts 


oe 


Dill Improved 
Valve Inside 


Looks different and is 
different. Made with 
swiveled top and pro- 
tected, enclosed spring, 
reducing wear and 
preventing leaks. 
Carry a box in your 
car. Price 30c for a 
box of five. ‘ 


DILL © 


DUST-and-VALVE CAP 


= 
June 14,19 


| Just catch the cap on the 
valve stem with one o1 
two turns — 


then push down as far as 
the cap will go — 


3 another turn or two to 
tighten and it’s done. 
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d4¢ doing business six months from now. 
'g1icidal! It’s unethical! It’s all dead 
orl’? 
«hat’s right, Rochie, old man. You're 
yscately right,’’ said the genial but obvi- 
s| hurried secretary, breaking in at last. 
2, let me ask you—did you call up this 
jerone number—this General 777?” 
“ow there’s another thing,” said his 
sir, “that I don’t understand. I called 
‘formation, and she said there wasn’t 
ean exchange like that.” 
“That difference does that make?” 
| the secretary of the Press Agents 
us governors. 

fe real Delphine Ducharme merely 


‘ou can have any secret telephone 
)er you want,” said the secretary, look- 
‘rst around the hall. “If you’re only 
nough!’’ he said, when he saw no one 
‘here. 
ook, Sammy; listen,” said the real 
hine Ducharme, now still more genu- 
» alarmed. ‘“‘ What is this thing—that’s 
hasing me—and the silhouette? What 
Sammy, if you know?” he asked, 
jucing anxiously at his arm. 
-‘*hat’s what we’re looking up now—in 
ye:!”” responded the secretary, jerking 
is lump thumb toward the closed gov- 
ms’ room, from which, Mr. O’Reilly 
einoted, there came a continual hoarse 
yd of argument. “‘ We don’t know yet— 
‘ot there’s something very big and 
igc, and very likely crooked, going on 
ei—out of this General 777. And a lot of 
ymembers are being held up by it— 
sever it is! There’s a lot of unreliable, 
ustworthy, unethical characters have 
t into this profession the last few years. 
-in’t like it was when you and I first 
ved—you know that!” said Samuel 
lore. 
You said something there,” said the 
jnal Delphine Ducharme. ‘‘Thesense of 
yw is all gone out of the business.” 
But this thing is so big—and so way- 
on-under!’’ went on the secretary. 
Say, honest, Siz, no lying; can’t you 
any line on it at all?” asked the club 
aber hoarsely, clutching once again at 
kapel. For it was getting him, more or 
6 ‘the way they all came back to it—how 
it was, this thing that was after him and 
silhouette; and he saw clearer and 
«rer every minute now what it was 
iy to mean to him personally if they 
’t clear it up someway before tomor- 
noon. 
Nothing yet, no,” said the usually smil- 
secretary, with set face. “‘Beyond the 
er it’s got! The size of it! And now 
,” he went on when Richard Roche 
‘eilly stood staring, letting his last few 
ids sink in. “I wish you’d do this for 
| old man. There’s reasons why we 
tt to keep this thing secret and confi- 
tial—away from the general member- 
—until we find out who we’re dealing 
»” he said, still piling on the mystery. 
if you’!] run out now and take dinner 
of the club tonight, alone—as I’m ask- 
the rest to do; and come around at, 
9:10,” he said, smiling, and pushing 
r at his hearer’s shoulder. ‘‘In the 
time you may be sure your inter- 
=? 
ll right. All right,” said Richard 
the O’Reilly hurriedly. ‘But don’t you 
ret either. You say this thing that’s out 
rus is big. But don’t forget this: It’s 
so big, probably, as my interests are— 
interests of my clients. This is the 
ual silhouette I’m working on now, 
n. There’s millions, literally millions 
ig up on it. You know that! And espe- 
ly this year, with the women all going 
direction they are now, straighter and 
pler and less clothes on every year! If 
can’t do something,” he said, in a voice 
tser still, “‘the mill towns will all slide 
the map and the corset makers will be 
zy, and half the East Side will be diving 
he Williamsburg bridge—blown blooey, 
can’t do something to change this 
sent silhouette!” 
I know, I know!”’ said the preoccupied 
etary, still pushing gently. 

d wait. Listen. One minute, Sam 
ed the other, resisting, seeing always 
rer now the way he personally was get- 
fixed by this. ‘You don’t want to for- 
Me in this thing either. And where I 
id—if you can’t pull off something for 

store tomorrow noon. I can’t go to 
clients, after getting their money, and 
down and tell them I can’t put over 
it I started out on. And, on the other 


’ 
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hand, if I don’t, this big crook—whoever he 
is and whatever’s back of him—is going to 
ruin me! He’s out to kill off my Delphine 
Ducharme service with all the newspapers— 
this stuff that I’ve put in a good share of 
my life building up, with the five million 
readers I reach now in this country!” 

“IT know. I know, Rochie,” said the 
soothing but anxious secretary, still push- 
ing at his arm. 

“T won't stand for it, that’s all,” said the 
real Delphine Ducharme, the sense of raw 
Injustice clutching him suddenly by the 
throat. ‘I’ve been thirteen years building 
up Delphine Ducharme with the women of 
this country, and no big crook is going to 
come in and gyp me out of my honest liyv- 
ing, that I’ve built up by hard work— 
I don’t care how big or powerful he is! I 


won’t stand for it, that’s all. I’ll have 
justice! It’s coming to me. And I'll 
have it!” 


“That’s right. That’s right. You’re ab- 
solutely right!” admitted the genial but 
hurried secretary, still pushing. “At 9:10 
then!”’ 

Smiling still, he pushed him genially 
away and, turning quickly, went back in- 
side the closed door, which opened and 
shut upon the sound of hoarse, excited argu- 
ment, which only heightened the anxiety 
of the listener outside. 

What was it? What could it be? the real 
Delphine Ducharme was saying to him- 
self, standing listening, that had got them 
going like that—the whole inside crowd— 
the very biggest men in the New York 
Press Agents Club! 

But then, turning away, after a long, set, 
puzzled stare at the closed door of the 
governors’ room, the member of the club pre- 
pared to pass the dragging time until his 
appointment, outside its quarters. And the 
portrait of the greatest American showman 
beamed its pink hopefulness after him with 
small effect as he went on out toward the 
club entrance to take his dinner elsewhere, 
as advised. 

The dark was come. Broadway invited, 
full-jeweled for another night. But after a 
minute’s thought he turned his back upon 
it and his face toward the morose high- 
walled darkness of the side street, and 
walked eastward, more gloomy than his 
dark surroundings, to seek the quiet chop- 
house where he would take his dinner alone, 
thinking of his problem and his ever more 
threatening danger. 

He saw now—as only press agents and 
others behind the scene shiftings of the 
daily printed matter of the press can see— 
that he was without doubt caught in the 
center of some tremendous conflict of those 
huge subterranean forces which make New 
York—and so the United States—what it is, 
and in which he and all his might be easily 
crushed and annihilated, without even the 
knowledge of the principals involved. 

In all his twenty years as a press agent, 
working in and out of New York, Richard 
Roche O’Reilly had seen, of course, many 
times these great hidden remorseless powers 
at work, through the medium of the press, 
but never such a menacing fight as that 
which now hung over him personally. It 
reminded him of the terrible war which— 
before the compromise was made—had 
threatened when the paint-and-varnish- 
trade press agents and the publicity vice 
presidents of the banks had started after 
the same date for National Clean-Up and 
National Thrift Weeks. 

But that historic metropolitan struggle 
was nothing to what this one bade fair to 
be. For in this, he knew, the second great- 
est financial interest in New York—the 
vast vested interest in the manufacture and 
sale of women’s dress in all its branches— 
was being suddenly assaulted by a power as 
great or greater than itself. What was this 
power? He could surmise only one. But 
that seemed incredible! He could scarcely 
believe that Wall Street would concern it- 
self to any such extent in the new silhouette. 
If it did, heaven help New York! Heaven 
help himself, and his chief property—the 
Paris letter of Delphine Ducharme. 

It had been a long, hard struggle. He had 
built her up, step by step, from nothing, 
until she was one of the best money earners 
in the publicity game, with an income from 
all kinds of manufacturers of women’s 
wear that needed boosting. And now, 
bang! Wall Street, or something, was out 
for blood, fighting off the silhouette, and if 
he didn’t keep on moving, and moving fast, 
she’d be done for—finished! He’d have to 
jump with her, one way or the other— 
either with the women’s-wear people or this 
big crowd that was out after them—before 
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theWorlds Standard Racquet 


Wherever tennis is played 
this year you will see the 
Dayton Steel Racquet. Its 
remarkable durability, its 
day-after-day dependability 
in play, have won the en- 
dorsement of thousands of 
players. It is, today, the 
accepted standard of the 
tennis world. 


Make it your racquet this 
year. Enjoy the pleasure 
found in a racquet that is 
perfectly balanced, easily 
handled, strong, resilient, 
full of life and snap. 


And enjoy, too, the satis- 


faction that comes from 
assured durability. Rain, 
dampness or dryness can- 
not injure a Dayton Steel 
Racquet. The steel frame 
will not warp or crack and 
the steel strings will re- 
tain their perfect tension 
almost indefinitely. You 
will never need a press or 
a case. 


Long-lived dependability 
and usefulness make it the 
most economical racquet 
you can buy. Its price is 
only ten dollars (in Canada, 
fourteen dollars). 


Buy it at any store where 
sporting goods are sold. 


THE DAYTON STEEL RACQUET CO., DAYTON, OHIO 


The Dayton Steel Racquet Co., of Canada, Toronto, Canada. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: Curley-Bates Co., 45 Second St., San Francisco. 
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Thirty-five cents makes 
you an “old-timer” 
on any road 


Sure of your way; sure of 
the type of road ahead; sure 
where the good hotels are; 
sure about garages and service 
stations. 


This is the way you feel 
when you “hit the trail’’ with 
RAND M£NALLy Official Auto 
Trails Maps. You can drive 
past highway intersections, 
knowing you are right without 
asking questions. You can 
follow the handy maps of city 
streets included in each book- 
let and be guided unerringly 
to your hotel or to the right 
road out of a strange town. 


The Official Auto Trails 
Maps make every State your 
State. They are the keys to 
the great system of marked 
highways the country over. 
Each map booklet covers an 
extensive touring area, and 
costs only 35c at bookstores, 
stationers, news-stands, drug 
stores or hotels. 


Use Official Auto Trails 
Maps to plan your tour, as 
well as make it. 


of ficial 


| AutoTrails Map : 


New York 
New Jersey 


nN 


RAND MfNALLY & COMPANY 
Map Headquarters 
Dept. F-7 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


42 E. 22nd Street, New York 
Branches: Philadelphia . . Washington . . Boston 
Buffalo . . Pittsburgh . . Cleveland . . Detroit 


St. Louis . Los Angeles 


Send for our Free Booklet 
‘The Blazed Trails’’ 


. San Francisco . 
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noon tomorrow. And either way, he might 
be ruined! 

Eating his solitary meal, smoking pipe 
after pipe of his strong tobacco when it was 
done, the veteran press agent at last sprang 
up nervously from the chair in the chop- 
house where he had dined. The thought 
had struck him, why not, while he waited, 
walk across and take a look at the show 
windows on Fifth Avenue? 

In the very first one that he approached, 
one of the most influential windows in that 


| Main Street of the Women of the United 
| States, he noticed, with some surprise, 


that, contrary to the custom of the shop, 
window dressers were at work, in plain 
sight and evident haste, arranging upon 
their manikins a change of gowns. And as 
he stepped up to look he uttered a hoarse 
ery, for he saw their new display of sil- 
houettes. 

“Hell’s bells,’ said the real Delphine 
Ducharme, “‘ all straight!” 

That was true. That great shop—one of 
the greatest molders of women’s forms in 
the United States—had gone directly back 
upon its word; displayed, on all its models, 
nothing but the straightest, narrowest of 
silhouettes. 

As he saw this he turned suddenly. Be- 
hind him, at one side, a man of middle age, in 
an overcoat with deeply indented waist- 
line, was staring sharply in the window, 
making notes and sketches. He recognized 
him at a glance. He was a style pirate. 

Richard Roche O’Reilly gave a groan, 
quickly disguised as a cough. 

The style pirate, with a sudden jump, 
started to whip back his notebook into his 
pocket, and move on. But seeing the other 
did not further notice him, but stood, still 
staring into the show window with set eyes, 
he stepped back and started at his work 
again, realizing that he was in no danger. 

The watcher beside him stood like a 
stone. These people—the great syndicate 
which owned this great emporium—had 
been one of the foremost of those committed 
in advance to the spring change of silhou- 
ette, the ill-fated jupe tonneau. Yet now 
from their own show windows the style 
pirates were copying the old narrow skirt, 
and soon all over the big East Side the cut- 
ters of stolen styles would be cutting and 
the sewing machines ahum with this un- 
changed line—the acknowledged shape of 
the American woman for another season. 

He was dazed, turned cold by what he 
saw. Without astruggle, without asound— 
first the movies, then the theaters, and now 
the great women’s-wear trade itself, had 
all turned tail and were fleeing before this 
unknown shadow that had suddenly stood 
before them. And if these—these big boys 
all turned and scampered back in silence, 
what about the little ones? What about 
him, and his Delphine Ducharme service? 
There was no longer any doubt in the mind 
of Richard Roche O’Reilly. It was time for 
him to go and get aboard—right now! His 
only fear now was lest he should be too late. 

Taking out his watch he saw with a con- 
siderable relief that it would not be so very 
long now before the time of his appoint- 
ment at the Press Agents Club. 

Turning away, starting toward it, he 
scarcely paused at the other show windows 
that he passed, more than to note that all 
along the Avenue, from which are dictated 
the forms and fashions of the American 
woman, the models showed with no excep- 
tion the straight narrow silhouette; that 
the style pirates were out everywhere, books 


| in hand, busy with their plundering all 


down the thoroughfare. 
He groaned, looked at his watch again 
and turned into the dark cafion of the de- 


.serted side street at the end of which showed 


the distant flashes of Broadway. Passing 
through it, he went, head down, pounding 
the pavement with his heavy cane, all but 
panic-stricken with suspense. 

At 9:10 he knocked and was admitted to 
the room in which he had his appointment 
with Samuel Sizmore. 

“What is it? What have you found 
out?” asked Richard Roche O’Reilly in a 
voice thick with hurry and anxiety. 

“You are to call General 777, at ten 
o’clock tomorrow morning,” replied the 
secretary of the governors of the New York 
Press Agents Club. ‘‘That’s all I am to tell 
you.’ 

He had undergone, his caller saw, a sud- 
den and very remarkable change. His face 
was flushed, his lips a brighter red, his eyes 


| full of youth and purpose—and of wonder! 


He was no longer the heavy, hearty, easy- 
going secretary of the overprosperous Press 
Agents Club. Hewaslikeamantransformed. 
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But his interviewer paid scant attention 
to this—obsessed by his own anxiety. 

“General 777? What do you mean? 
What is General 777?” he was asking, more 
and more in haste. 

Samuel Sizmore looked carefully about 
the entirely empty room before he finally 
answered. 

“Tt is Mareus Aurelius Browne,” he said 
then in a low voice; “that much you are 
entitled to know.” 

His hearer started—his prominent blue 
eyes a still fuller ovoid; his gray imperial 
quivering with ill-concealed haste and emo- 
tion. 

“Then,” he said, breathing hoarsely, ‘‘it 
was Wall Street! Wall Street,” he stam- 


mered, with mingled fear and wonder, “‘ has 
butted in upon the silhouette!’’ 
“No,” said Samuel Sizmore briefly, “it is 


not Wall Street.” 

“Then what is it? What is it that that 
big scoundrel represents?’”’ asked Richard 
Roche O’Reilly harshly, bitterly. 

“Tt is more than Wall Street—a damn 
lot more,” said the secretary of the New 
York Press Agents Club, the remarkable 
rejuvenated change in his appearance 
heightening as he said it. 

But again his hearer took small notice. 
For he was talking on himself—clutching at 
the other’s upper buttonhole. 

“Listen, Sam, listen!’’ he cried thickly. 
“Tell me—this one thing more! Am I too 
late—to get aboard? Will he be the kind 
of a man to take a personal grudge against 
another man for coming back at him 
rough, defending his rights, the way I did 
over the telephone? Is there anything in 
this—do you think—that will make me 
have to kill off Delphine Ducharme?”’ 

He did not wait in his excitement for an 
answer to his own questions. Shaking the 
other by his lapel until he rocked upon his 
feet, he went on with his chief anxiety. 

“For I can’t do it—I can’t kill her off 
now—you know that, Sam. After all these 
years! I can’t. She’s my main meal ticket.” 

The other answered him, doing his best 
to soothe. “‘Oh, I guess not. I think prob- 
ably she’ll be all right,” he said. ‘‘ Though, of 
course,’”’ he added, the new and transform- 
ing look now growing like an increasing 
light upon his face, “‘we shall all have now 
to make our sacrifices!” 

Further than this in explanation the now 
thoroughly alarmed Mr. O’Reilly could not 
make him go. Already, he stated, he had 
gone; for personal friendship, further than 

he should; and swearing his listener to 
secrecy, he now sent him out, in a daze, into 
the hall and away from the clubrooms. 


Vv 


NTERING the offices of the greatest 

of Wall Street press agents, Richard 
Roche O’Reilly saw with practiced eye the 
power and system which lay behind the 
quiet and simplicity of the place. In the 
room behind the rich but low-toned recep- 
tion hall where he stood waiting, he knew, 
as all American press agents knew, was at 
work that great organization which fur- 
nished ideas, speeches, interviews and bro- 
chures for the various current intellectual 
needs of the captains of industry of the 
country; that directed the public relations 
of the great corporations of the land—each 
magnate and corporation assigned to the 
special expert in publicity who had charge 
of his contact with the public mind—the 
shaping of a popular and sympathetic pub- 
lic personality. And yet there was not a 
sound of this in this rich, silently carpeted 
anteroom. 

It was the head, Marcus Aurelius Browne 
himself, who came out to greet and lead the 
visitor to a still and darkly wainscoted ad- 
joining room. 

Mr. O’Reilly had never seen before this 
immense hidden power in the public opin- 
ion of the United States, this great financial 
public-relations counsel who held himself 
so aloof and remote from even the richest 
and most highly connected press agents of 
New York. A tall man, he observed, with 
glasses and dark heavy hair, and the grave, 
cultivated, reticent manner of a scholar, he 
wore upon his vest the square shining an- 
tique gold key, the emblem of college 
scholarship, of which he was said to be so 
proud. 

“You wanted to see me!” said Richard 
Roche O’Reilly, covering his interest and 
anxiety with his usual snappy manner. 

“Yes, And it was very kind of you to 
take time to come,” replied his host, with a 
blend of the double suavity of the best 
college and the best inner Wall Street man- 
ner. ‘‘To make the sacrifice!” 
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His hearer winced at that last word. 
word which had been holding him awa 
night long; that had made his voice ur 
and his hand jerky. 

“Won’t you sit down?” his host 
saying courteously, pointing to a 
backed chair across a richly hand-c: 
table. ‘‘And I hope,” he went on, * 
Mr. O’Reilly had done so, “that in th 
ginning you will pardon me—for the 
sure, the apparently unethical means I 
to bring you in here. But it was esse, 
as you willsee. Haste, quick action ig; 
lutely essential now!” 

His hearer, nervous beyond proper 
control, now burst out suddenly into sp 
“Tell me—if you will—please,” he 
his voice hoarse and his imperial twite 
“who is it that’s behind this thing? J 
man or set of men is out to do thi 
strong enough to butt in and tell the 
facturers and dealers and women 0 
country, offhand, that they can’t have 
annual change of silhouette? Who i 
demanded the real. Delphine Ducha 
his voice hardening, in spite of hims 
anger and anxiety. 

“There is no such man or group of} 
said the dark-eyed speaker across fr 

“Then what is this? What is this 
going on here?” asked Richard | 
O’Reilly, half rising from his high-b 
chair in his excitement. 

There was no change in the dark 
tionless face; the politely controlled y 
that answered. 

“Tt is war!”’ 

The real Delphine Ducharme starte 
his feet. ‘‘War!” he cried. “‘How cae 
know? How can you be sure aa 


“We have our ways of knowin 
the calm, polite, studiously measur 
of the still-faced man in heavy glasses 
the costly brown table. : 

The chill of awe came over the vi 
press agent, hearing its assurance, 
ing upon this man’s power, his conne 
his sources of information. j 

“Hot dog! What asystem!’’ he mu 
to himself, sitting watching that still, 
tivated, assured personality, who thor 
and acted now—not in terms of on 


places, but in countries, continents. _ 
tened, silent, as this man was going 
“And knowing that,’ he was s 
“and knowing what war would m 
have decided, within the week, to 
the sacrifice, which I feel that soot 
later our country will demand of all o 
the free-publicity business. I have p 
own affairs into other hands, and np 


cided to do what I can for my countr 
lead, as far as I am able, the others in 
profession to the sacrifice that we 
make.” 

And again at the repetition of 
word, thinking of his own possible g 
sacrifice, his hearer started noticeabl 

“What is it—just what is it tha 
plan to have me do?” he asked him ho: 

Instead of answering directly the o 
turned a question back to him, ; 

“For what is the first necessity,” 
asked, ‘‘of a nation entering war?” 

Neither the light blue eyes nor the1 
tached lip of Richard Roche O’ Reilly m« 
before the other answered his own ues' 

“Tt must mobilize its publie opinior 
war, must it not?’ the smooth but ¢ 
vated, persuasive voice was asking hin 

His hearer nodded his assent to that 
vious statement. 

“This is what I myself —with much ¢ 
help, of course—am trying now to a 
the great publicity counselor was telli 

And Mr. O’Reilly muttered out his 
derstanding. 

“How was this to be done?” the g 
Marcus Aurelius Browne was going 
asking and answering his own qu 
“Through the press of the country 
course. But how? Where? Through 
editorial pages? Does one in a hun 
read the editorial pages today?” f 

“Why would they?” the real Delp 
agen spoke up at last, dismissing 
idea 

“No. Obviously not the editorial f 
The editorial writer is not the instrur 
for this,’ the cultivated voice was g 
on. “And as for the average report 
need not speak of him at length.” 

“Hell’s bells, no!” exclaimed Riel 
Roche O’ Reilly. 

“Then what i is left,” asked Marcus A 
lius Browne, ‘‘as the one great present 
influence on public opinion?” 

Mr. O’Reilly signified his understan 
of his drift by a simple nod. 4 

(Continued on Page 153) 


\' 
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(Continued from Page 150) 

What has been the greatest develop- 
ct in the journalism of this country since 
2? Surpassing all the rest? Drawing 
oi the press—the leading papers of the 
<t cities—the men of initiative and 
“as and promise?” f 

‘is hearer did not find it necessary to 


TY. 

“What was it that Germany studied and 
yjed—out of all the American press had 
fer—for its propaganda in this war?” 
The New York press agent!” said Mr. 
“silly, speaking out at length that well- 
avn fact. f 

You are in the business—as I am. How 
ey free-publicity agents would you say 
we were in New York today?” asked 
feus Aurelius Browne, going on. “Not 
sthan two thousand certainly?” 

More. More,’ said Richard Roche 
eilly. 

‘And counting those that work part 
cin 

God bless my soul, you couldn’t count 
wa!” exclaimed the real Delphine Du- 
me, 

ifore, anyhow, in New York alone, 
+ all the staffs of all the papers in the 
t—and better paid and abler. Special- 
tin their line, with time to be! Not 
yinually rushed to death in a vain at- 
sot to appear omniscient—as the news- 
“rman must be,” said the other—the 
«t publicity counselor. 


30 you see, my dear Mr. O'Reilly,” he 


going on, “what our first step must 
le evard mobilizing the public opinion 
‘vis country for war!” 

-y. O’Reilly nodded, seeing clearly. 
[tis to mobilize the publicity men—the 
ms agents of the United States,’”’ the 
Jr was saying to him. “In no war in his- 
» will public opinion, with the many 
j'oaches that there are to it now, play 
reat a part. And so, I dare predict 
9, before its beginning, in a very special 
ve, the press agents of this country will 
ithis war! Without a doubt!” 
estopped, his voice and color higher, his 
7 brighter behind hisscholarly glasses. He 
not at all the ordinary press agent, his 
orver felt—especially now, when ex- 

‘ and rejuvenated by his emotions. He 
é with his glasses, his use of highbrow 
dls, his gold college key with its Greek 
_ upon his vest, more like an enthusi- 
32 professor in a university. And yet, 
1igh so theoretical in his appearance, he 
Nt certainly be very practical in his 
gs—as all his surroundings, his well- 
nvn and notable achievements in pub- 
ey showed so clearly. 2 
Yes,” he said, his voice again lowering. 
(this I am very sure: It is the patriotic 
rs agents who will win this war. And 
fnust begin now, first of all, to make its 
ulifices !’’ 
nd now again at that disagreeable 
(1 Richard Roche O’Reilly started 
1ply, more and more convinced that he 
< leading by degrees to that supreme 
ice which had already been so broadly 
lied by the proof sheets, the threatened 
“sure of his own hidden personality to 
iwomen readers of the United States. 
What—what is it,’’ he asked abruptly, 
i dry throat, “that you want me per- 
Villy to do?”’ 

Can’t you see? Can’t you understand? 
™ what I have already asked you,” in- 
ued the other—‘‘the great service I am 
0g to ask of you?” 

No,” said his hearer hoarsely, and 
¢ed for him to go on. 
le did so, but again in question form. 
What is without doubt the greatest 
tle group of manufacturing and dis- 
‘lating agencies in the life of any modern 
try?’ he asked, falling back into that 
iibrow talk again—that talk of a college 
essor. “It is clothing,”” he answered 
self again, ‘‘is it not? And principally 
clothes of women. What other thing is 
le to compare with it—with the whole 
Jas and whole sections of great cities 
Un over to it?” 
ly oa said Richard Roche O’ Reilly, his 
{again on his own ground. ‘“‘All New 
land! The half of New York City!” 
Yes,” the other was going on. “And so 
jt is probably the greatest waste of 
‘ization? Of raw material—of labor— 
i; siness building? What is it that costs 
qa pout economic returns, millions of 

8 of cotton? Millions of hides? Mil- 
Gs of yards of cloth? The work of millions 
fiborers? You see then what it is that 
‘must do—one of the first and greatest 
omies upon entering war—a thing that 


a 
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France and Germany and England have 
already done.” 

“We must cut out the annual silhouette!” 
said Richard Roche O’Reilly, seeing it all 
at last! 

“Yes. Women’s insatiate desire for 
change of dress—of form—of attraction,” 
the scholarly voice went on, ‘“‘must be put 
aside until this terrible conflict is over.” 

“T get you. Now. Exact!” said Richard 
Roche O’Reilly sharply, with bright eyes. 

“And so, seeing this, I haye worked 
through various means upon many others— 
the manufacturers, the dealers in women’s 
clothes, the stage, the motion-picture in- 
Nore those agencies of style promo- 

ion.” 

“And they?” 

“They have unanimously agreed to come 
along with us—for the general good of their 
country.” 

“Oh,” said Richard Roche O’Reilly, in 
final understanding, and was still. 

“And at the same time with these, I have 
pursued you—brought you here at length, 
to make with all the rest your sacrifice.” 

The veteran press agent stiffened, touched 
again with the growing apprehension of the 
past two days, maddened with the con- 
tinual repetition of that word. 

“What sacrifice?’’ he asked hoarsely. 
“What is it? What do you want me to do? 
Drop my service? Kill off Delphine Du- 
charme?”’ 

It seemed a year before the other an- 
swered—speaking warmly in his cultivated 
voice. 

“Oh, far from it, Mr. O’Reilly,’’ he was 
protesting in his courteous speech—the 
double courtesy of the college and the 
higher, younger, inner Wall Street. “No, 
we must certainly not kill off Delphine,” he 
said, smiling gravely. ‘‘Not now, cer- 
tainly. She can be of too much use today to 
her country.” : 

“In heading off the new silhouette?” 
cried Richard Roche O’Reilly quickly. 

“Yes. And even to reduce the present 
one—to a minimum!” 

The great wave of relief which swept over 
his hearer made itself apparent in his hur- 
ried happy speech. 

“You watch me,” he said. ‘‘ What I do to 
that silhouette—that jupe tonneau! I never 
did like the thing anyway. I kicked on it 
from the first. Why dress up a good-looking 
girl in a parachute, I say?”’ : 

“Thank you,” Mr. Browne was saying 
very simply, as he now arose. 

“‘And as for taking off cloth, cutting 
down on women’s clothes—from now on— 
well, you watch us! That’s all!” 

“Don’t go too far,’’ warned his hearer, 
smiling faintly as he held out his right 
hand, palm upward in a shallow cup, in the 
best and most courteous form of inner Wall 
Street’s token of dismissal. ‘“‘And thank 
you so very much for your sacrifice.” 

“You watch!’ exclaimed the veteran 
press agent, the real Delphine Ducharme, 
with happy sparkling eyes. “‘You won’t 
know them when I get through. I’m going 
right over now,” said Richard Roche 
O’Reilly, warmly shaking hands, “and tear 
up that last Paris letter, and knock out a 
new one. And you’ll see what I’ll do to that 
crazy barrel silhouette. How I’ll cut down 
material on the old one—with the five mil- 
lion women that read me twice a week!” 

“That will be wonderful,” said Marcus 
Aurelius Browne. 


T WAS another day—a day nearer Amer- 

ica’s entrance into the Great War. Mar- 
cus Aurelius Browne, the most influential 
of New York publicity experts, stood in his 
great and continually growing library. A 
flush of interest was in his face, a gleam of 
triumph in his eyes. 

“Will you read it, please, aloud?” he 
said to his efficient librarian and periodical 
reader, Miss Julia K. Judd; and stood 
then, toying with the Phi Beta Kappa key 
upon his vest, in deep thought, as she read 
in her precise voice the typewritten matter, 
the substitute Paris letter of Delphine Du- 
charme, which had been sent in by its 
author for approval, before it went out to 
the five million readers in the women’s 
pages of America: 


LA SILHOUETTE DE LA PATRIE 
(EXCLUSIVE IN YOUR TERRITORY) 


Paris, February 15, 1917. 

O, Mesdames, but you would have delight in 
your hearts, and a touch of happy awe, could 
you with me from my windows look out now 
and see upon the Place de l’Opéra all Paris in 
the silhouette de la patrie—the contribution of 
the loyal Frenchwoman, the patriotic, ever- 
fervid Parisienne, to her beloved country’s need. 
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For the silhouette, mes chéries, will not 
change this year, nor through the remainder of 
the war, but only to somewhat diminish and 
grow less. The edict has gone forth. Dame 
Fashion has prescribed in no uncertain tone 
that woman, lovely woman, must for her native 
land make her supreme sacrifice; that she must 
lay down upon the altar of La Patrie her charm 
of unexpectedness, of variety, her change of 
silhouette—in short, her very clothes. 

It is not that she will not gladly, willingly do 
this. O non! As you, mes braves Américaines, 
will do also when you come, as come you must 
some day, into this terrible, this just war— 
standing with us, side by side. 

For think, must not this frightful war have 
all—all the material from our bodies, if need 
be, no less than the labor of our hands? Must 
not the costumiers make now alone the uniform 
of our brave troops, our beloved poilus? Are 
not our slippers fashioned into belts? Our 
parasols beaten into bayonets? Do not the 
very corsetiers in their factories make these 
days the shells with which the loyal women of 
La France throw now each day their compli- 
ments to the sales Boches? 

And so, everywhere about us now we see 
upon our avenues the evidence of this last sacri- 
fice of woman—the new silhouette de maigreur— 
the new and fashionable emaciation, the pdleur 
des tranchées, which makes the Parisienne today 
so interesting in her patriotism, her sacrifice, 
her self-effacement pour la patrie. 

But tiens, chérie! Take heart. Do not mis- 
understand. It is not then unlovely, this so- 
willing sacrifice; this new economy. Oh, quite 
au contraire! The Parisienne is not less radi- 
antly beautiful in her greatly lessened clothes. 
O, non. Non. Non! 

For once determined on, the change, you 
may believe me, is gracefully, thoroughly and 
most delightfully done. Loss of mere cloth does 
not mean loss of loveliness to these Parisiennes, 
you may be sure. Indeed, parlant a ton oreille, 
when has lovely woman been made less intér- 
essante, less intrigante, less ravissante by this 
change? By the tasteful and artistic lessening 
of her toilette, and especially when practiced 
con amore for her beloved—her country! 

Toute a vous, 


DELPHINE DUCHARME. 


‘“M’m,” said the great publicity expert 
to himself, when she was finished. “Yes, 
that will. do.” 

“And do you think that the American 
woman will follow this?’’ asked the reader 
crisply. ‘Give up her annual change of 
form or silhouette for this war—the coun- 
try?” 

“T think so, yes,’ 
absently. A 

“And even cut down her wearing ap- 
parel to a minimum?”’ persisted the precise 
voice of Miss Judd. 

“You watch them,” replied her chief, 
less absently, “for the next few years, and 
see! Before many months, I am willing to 
predict, the clothes of all our women will 
be cut down to a minimum—a practically 
irreducible minimum!”’ 

Having made this prophecy he lapsed 
again into a brown study, brushing back 
the heavy hair from his forehead with the 
characteristic gesture of interest and in- 
tensity which Miss Judd knew so well. 

“What a wonderful thing, after all, this 
operation of mob psychology!” he said 
aloud at last. ‘‘What a machinery we have 
built up in the United States! And how 
like magic it will develop in this war—as in 
all wars!’’ 

He paused, while Miss Judd gazed at 
him sharply. It was only she who had the 
privilege, at rare intervals, of seeing and 
understanding the actual emotions and re- 
actions of this deeply hidden but remark- 
able personality. 

““What were Napoleon and Cesar, after 
all,”’ he continued, repeating a statement 
he had made several times of late, “‘but 
great publicity experts—masters of mob 
psychology? What would they not have 
done to this country, with the machinery of 
mass suggestion, of the never-ending free 
publicity that we have today?” 

Miss Judd looked steadily and seriously 
at him through her thick glasses. She did 
not care for this mood, which had grown 
so fast upon him in the past few years— 
this desire for more and ever greater fields 
to conquer. 

“Oh, what a temptation!’ he said sud- 
denly. ‘‘For an ambitious man, a first-class 
mind!” 

Opening and shutting his long, nervous 
fingers, pushing back the hair upon his 
forehead, he strode without more words out 
of the library. 

“T wonder sometimes,” said Julia K. 
Judd to herself, gazing steadily after him, 
‘if he is not growing too ambitious—too 
dangerously so!” 

Editor's Note—This is the third of a series of 
stories by Mr. Turner. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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said the expert, still 
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Calls You! 


Sink into the restfularms 
of an Old Hickory chair. 
Dream of the great out- 
doors,the whispering aisles 
of the forest—listen to the 
song of the deep woods 
calling you. 


For Old Hickory is part 
of Nature itself—made of 
sturdy, hickory saplings 
with the natural bark fin- 


ish—ready to last for a 
lifetime of restful comfort. 


You'll find Old Hickory 
on the terraces and in the 
gardens of many fine es- 
tates as well as on the 
porch or in the sun room of 
the modest dwelling. And 
wherever you find it, you'll 
find the same comfort and 
long wear that is built into 
every ‘piece of genuine 
Old Hickory by the native 
American craftsmen of 
Morgan County, Indiana 
—descendents of the pio- 
neers who originated it. 


This is Old Hickory 
time—Old Hickory calls 
you. Your dealer should 
show it at moderate prices 
—or we'll gladly send-you 
our new 1924 folder and 
the name of your nearest 
dealer. 


OLD HICKORY 


FURNITURE CO. 
AT MARTINSVILLE, 
MORGAN COUNTY, 
IeNo Dol MAGN eA 


Trade Mark Brand Burned Into Every Piece 
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“he soldiers,” wrote Father Eusebio 
“acisco Kino in 1697, “were much de- 
gipd to see the Casa Grande. We mar- 

1, at seeing that it was about a league 
») the river and without water; but 
rard we saw that it had a large aque- 
yewith a very great embankment. . . . 
‘hi very great aqueduct not only con- 
ed the water from the river to the Casa 
ride but at the same time, making a 
ve turn, it watered and enclosed a cham- 
aii many leagues in length and breadth, 
mof very level and rich land.” 

jther Kino also spoke of the kindliness 
¢ e Pimas, who received them by erect- 
ngerosses and arches “and, with great 
jlesure to themselves, gave us many little 
va: to baptize.”” And when several of the 
sors of the Spaniards had been scattered 
an lost, the Pimas ‘“‘at once went in search 
f1em, nor did they give up until they 
1a collected them all for us.’’ The Pimas 
xi ght food to them from their fertile and 
ve-cultivated farms, and altogether made 
_}thly favorable impression on the Span- 
ars and Father Kino, who made several 
tir trips to the Pima country without 
Jting his opinion of them in any way. 

_ gain in 1746 a Jesuit missionary named 
ab Sedelmayer made a trip to the Pima 
o try and reported that on both sides of 
hriver, as well as on islands in the river, 
he were large rancherias with broad 
ficches of fertile land, and that on this 
ai| the Indians “‘sow corn, beans, pump- 
4}, watermelons, cotton, from which they 
ave garments, and plant wheat with irri- 
aon gutters.” 


A Record March 


_e further reported that the Apaches 
id near at hand, and that “these Pimas 
fhe Gila River are the enemies of the 
ches.” He speaks, furthermore, of the 
‘arming country, with its meadows, 
mrs, reed lands and large areas planted 
yi willows and poplars,” and of the 
eral character and disposition of the 
rians, who “are mild, affable, kindly, in- 
litrious, enemies of our enemies, friendly 
che Spaniards, fond of dealing and con- 
mting with Christians; homelike and 
“y peaceful on their lands.’”’ He adds 
tt “it is now near fifty years since they 
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(Continued from Page 29) 


have been peacefully allowing the monks 
on their lands, showing them most respect 
and receiving judicial appointments at the 
hands of the fathers.” And of tribes near 
the Pimas he reports that “they have on 
several occasions shown their desire to be 
Christians like the Pimas.” 

So, down through the years, the scanty 
records show that the Pima Indians were 
good Indians, cultivating their fertile fields 
assiduously with the waters of the Gila, 
which was a real river then, holding out 
a helping hand to all the white men who 
ventured across the Arizona deserts, and 
continually fighting off the bloodthirsty 
Apaches, whose hands were against every 
white man. 

In 1846, at Council Bluffs, Iowa, there 
was formed the Mormon Battalion, which 
marched from Iowa to California as a part 
of General Kearney’s Army of the West, 
suffering excessive hardships and privation. 

“History,” according to the report of its 
commanding officer, “‘may be searched in 
vain for an equal march of infantry. Half 
of it has been through a wilderness wheré 
nothing but savages and wild beasts are 
found, or deserts where, for want of water, 
there is no living creature. There, with 
almost hopeless labor, we have dug deep 
wells, which the future traveler will enjoy. 
f Marching half naked and half fed, 
and living upon wild animals, we have dis- 
covered and made a road of great value to 
our country.” 

The Mormon Battalion fell in with the 
Pimas and were hospitably received and 
fed by them. It found the Gila River val- 
ley a “beautiful plain of rich, cultivated 
land,” and it found that one Pima village 
contained ‘‘near four thousand inhabi- 
tants, peaceable and contented, engaged in 
agriculture and making blankets.” 

Sergeant Daniel Tyler, of Company C, 
probably mellowed by his first full meal in 
some time, was moved to remark, after 
carefully viewing the Pimas, that ‘‘our 
American and European cities would do 
well to take lessons in virtue and morality 
from these native tribes.” 

During the rush to the California gold 
fields, the Pimas supported and protected 
thousands of immigrants who, without their 
assistance, would—to put it conserva- 
tively—have had a thin time of it between 
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THE PATIENT PIMAS 


the Apaches and the dearth of food and | 


water. 

In 1855 Col. A. B. Gray explored por- 
tions of the Southwest for the Texas 
Western Railroad Company, and reported 


concerning the Pimas that they were | 
. “quiet and peaceful, and have no fears ex- 
cept from their enemies, the Apaches, and | 
are very industrious, much more so than the | 


lower order of Mexicans, and live far more 
comfortably. It is astonishing with what 
precision they construct their irrigation 
canals, some of them of very large size, and 
without the use of leveling apparatus, but 
simply by the eye. Their gardens and 
farms, too, are regularly ditched and fenced 
off into rectangles and circles, with hedges 
and trees planted as if done by more en- 
lightened people.” 


Good Indians 


During the Civil War the California Vol- 

unteers marched across Arizona—a trip 
which they admitted they could not have 
performed without the wheat and other 
supplies obtained from the Pimas. General 
Carleton, of the California Volunteers, re- 
ported that “the Pima and Maricopa In- 
dians have already sold to us 143,000 
pounds of wheat. Of the new crop they 
will have for sale 200 tons of wheat. 
The Pimas and Maricopas are the finest 
Indians I have ever seen, and will be of 
great service to us and to the Overland 
Mail Company, which eventually is cer- 
tain to run over this route. The Apaches 
are their hereditary enemies. The Apaches 
have murdered people on the route and 
possessed themselves with arms, with which 
they now, for the first time, successfully 
assail the Pimas. The latter pray to be fur- 
nished with arms, not only to defend them- 
selves but to punish the Apaches. I beg to 
respectfully request that the general will 
cause to be sent one hundred stand 
of the old muskets—percussion—with ten 
thousand rounds of buck-and-ball cart- 
ridges and with a supply of bullet molds for 
the muskets.” 

As recently as 1874 the attorney of the 
legislature in Tucson, Arizona, published a 
pamphlet in which it was said of the Pimas 
that ‘“‘although their mode of agriculture is 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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takes the sting out of corns, bunions 
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aching, swollen, smarting, tender | 
feet, blisters and sore spots. ; 
At night, after excessive walking or [ 
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How They Save for Packar 


The savings which Osborn Brushes 
invariably make in industrial plants, to say 
nothing of the better work they do, are 
well illustrated in the great Packard 
motor car works at Detroit. 


Packard drives Osborn Brushes by power, 
to clean pinion and ring gears, at the 
ridiculously low brush and labor cost of 
3-10 of a cent per gear. 


‘““A very common grade of labor cleans 
three ring gears or four pinion gears per 
minute—doing a far better job than could 
be done by hand, in one-third to one-fourth 
the time required for hand-work,’’ 
the Packard Company reports. 


With variations for the kind of work done, 
the story is the same everywhere Osborn 
Brushes are employed. 
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Costs are reduced. Operations are speeded 
up. Time is saved. The work is better 
done, by fewer men. ‘4 
There are, doubtless, operations in your 
own plant in which Osborn Brushes 
could be employed with profit—where the 
savings would far outrun not only the cost of 
the original brush equipment, but of its 
operation and yearly maintenance as well. 
a 
If you are interested, you incur no 
obligation by asking for a survey of 
your plant by Osborn engineers. : 


Osborn maintains branches in the principal 
cities, and has trained representatives 
everywhere. Osborn Industrial Brushes 
are also available from leading hardware, 


mill and factory supply distributors. 


Osborn Industrial Line: Power Driven Wire Wheel Brushes—Moulder’s Brushes “4 
—Paint and Varnish Brushes—Floor Brushes—Automobile Finishing Brushes a 
— Bench Brushes—Fibre Polishing Wheels—Window Brushes—Casting Brushes ; 
—Hand Wire Scratch Brushes—Wire and Fibre Push Brooms—Attachment ‘ 
Brushes for Portable Motors—Flue and Tube Brushes—Plater’s Brushes. % 


The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Chicago 


Detroit San Francisco 
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d still they raise all the vegetables, 
het, barley and corn necessary for their 
wruse, and sell annually about two mil- 
snounds of wheat.”’ 
] 1877 one Enoch Conklin visited the 
nirs of the Aztec Mining Company, be- 
an: interested in the Pimas, commented 
» \eir industry as well as on the richness 
adertility of their land along the Gila, 
stated that “‘over the whole sunny 
ss vation may be seen patches of peas, 
4s, pumpkins, melons, and vegetables 
jl kinds; while vast fields of wheat, 
apy, corn and the larger crops may be 
further off. Sorghum has proved a 
«table crop in this valley. In 1863 they 
9) 700,000 pounds of wheat and flour to 
-zovernment garrisons and travelers and 
yiers through the southern Gila Valley.” 
he recounting of these monotonously 
srable bits of press-agent work in be- 
‘ha of the Pimas is for the purpose of 
hving that prior to the advent of white 
elers in their vicinity the Pimas had been 
sed with a sufficiency of water to irri- 
«> their lands, and that so long as their 
vis were irrigable, their natural industry 
| sufficient to enable them to add consid- 
‘ly to the economic well-being of the 


ecntry. 

nt ae around 1860, however, white 

_selers began to occupy the lands along 

"¢] upper Gila River, many miles upstream 

fim the country of the Pimas; and since 
#: land in that section of Arizona is desert 
d unless it is constantly irrigated, the 

wite settlers naturally began to build 

jgation ditches along the river and draw 

¢ the waters of the upper Gila onto their 

jids. As a result of this withdrawal of 

yter, the amount of water that flowed down 
tthe Pimas in normal times began to be 
nterially reduced. . 

When the white settlers came in, the 
(la was a normal, narrow river of clear 
ater which flowed peacefully through a 
e-grown plain. The mountains along 
fe sides of the Gila Valley were fairly 
'w, and covered with a growth of mesquite 
id various other trees, as well as with 


“ass. 

‘With the settlers, of course, came large 
iantities of cattle. The settlers cut down 
ie trees and the cattle ate off the grass— 
“hich, under normal conditions in Arizona, 
, to the appreciative eyes of the effete 
igeeemner, of a somewhat scraggly and 
‘izened nature anyhow. The cattle, fur- 
aermore, wore trails through the sand and 
‘own to the river edge. 


| 4 Where the Water Went 


_As a result of the disappearance of the 
rees and grass, the heavy rains, instead of 
veing held in the soil and allowed to seep 
lowly down to the river, rushed down the 
lopes on the surface of the ground, cutting 
leep channels in it and washing tons of 
nud into the river bed. As the river rose 
luring rainstorms, with ever-increasing 
uddenness and to greater heights than ever 
yefore, it spilled out of its banks at the 
pots where the cattle had worn trails down 
0 the river, slashed new and broader chan- 
els for itself, cut the river-bank farms to 
hreds and vanished into the thirsty sand 
ike smoke before a west wind. 

In twenty years’ time the white men’s 
attle and the white settlers along the upper 
tila had, between them, practically 
yvrecked the fertile fields that had sup- 
yorted the Pimas for hundreds of years, and 
rom which the unknown Indian build- 
rs of Casa Grande and all the other Gila 
tiver towns had taken their living for hun- 
ireds and probably thousands of years be- 
ore the Pimas came. 

By 1890 the Pimas seldom saw water in 
he Gila except immediately after a heavy 
ain; and heavy rains, during the best part 
f the year in Southern Arizona, are about 
is frequently encountered as bearded 
abies. 

_The normal flow of the Gila, so far as the 
-imas were concerned, didn’t exist; for 
efore it ever had a chance to reach the San 
Jarlos Box Cafion, which separates the 
alley of the upper Gila from the Pima 
ountry, it had been drawn off by the white 
ettlers for their fields. 

The Gila had become a broad, sun-baked 
lat, a mile and more in width, grown up 
etween rains to a tangle of saltweed. 
\utomobiles and teams could cross it at all 
lormal times, provided they avoided the 
yatches of quicksand that are always to be 
ound at frequent intervals in every West- 
rn river bed. 
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The Pimas worked their lands as they 
had always worked them. They plowed and 
planted; and in the event of rains, the 
floods came tearing down the Gila and for 
a day or two every Pima had water. Then, 
during the hot months of spring and sum- 
mer, when the temperature mounts to 120 
degrees and San Tan Mountain quivers in 
heat waves, the Gila remained dry and the 
crops shriveled in the fields. Instead of 
the fertile fields that the Spaniards and the 
Mormon Battalion and the California Vol- 
unteers used to see in the country of the 
Pimas, one saw little except desert. The 
fertile farms slipped back, one by one, to 
mesquite and greasewood and jack rahbits, 
and the Pimas gradually became hungrier 


and poorer—although all the nearly 5000 ° 


Pimas, with the exception of some 75 an- 
cient Indians who have no relatives to as- 
sist them, are still self-supporting. 

_ One of the best farmers among the Pimas 
is Lewis Nelson, a lean, amiable, reliable, 
hard-working gentleman who is greatly 
esteemed by all the white men who have 
ever had any dealings with the Pimas. 
Nelson and his family have a matter of 
eighty acres along the Gila River. In the 
old days, before the white men took the 
water of the upper Gila for their own pur- 
poses, and before the Gila had run amuck 


from the overgrazing of the adjoining. 


slopes, Nelson frequently got as much as 
2500 pounds of wheat to the acre. The 
average crop, in the old days, year after 
year, was 1600 pounds to the acre. Nelson 
ran over his records for the past eighteen 
Le for me, and this was the way it worked 
out: 


The Vanishing Wheat Crop 
Highteen years ago it happened that the 


‘rains came along at exactly the right sea- 


sons, and the fields were watered as well as 
though they were regularly irrigated. Con- 
sequently he had a good crop. The same 
thing was true seventeen years ago and 
sixteen years ago. Fifteen years ago there 
were no rains and no water in the Gila. He 
purchased and planted twenty sacks of 
seed, and out of it he got nothing at all, for 
everything dried up. Fourteen years ago 
he had all his acreage under cultivation and 
got 500 pounds to the acre as against an 
average old-time yield of 1600 pounds. 
Thirteen years ago his work was in vain 
and he got nothing at all. Twelve years ago 
he again managed to squeeze 500 pounds 
an acre out of the reluctant earth. Eleven 
years ago there was a little more rain, so 
that he got 700 pounds to the acre. Ten 
years ago there was still more rain, and he 
got 1000 pounds to the acre, as against the 
average 1600 pounds of the old days. Nine 
years ago he again got 500 pounds to the 
acre. Hight years ago there was no rain at 
all, the waters of the Gila went to the white 
settlers above the reservation, and Nelson’s 
crop was a total failure. Seven years ago it 
was a total failure. Six years ago he got 
between 500 and 600 pounds to the acre. 
Five years ago he got 400 pounds to the 
acre. 

Four years ago his crops died in the field 
and he got nothing. Three years ago his 
crops were a total failure. Two years ago 
his crops were a total failure. A year ago 
his crops were a total failure. 


I talked with Nelson in February of 1924.” 


His land was neatly fenced; his fields were 
cultivated and the crops were well up. The 
bed of the Gila was nothing but dry sand, 
though the white settlers on the upper Gila 
were getting water—water that he and his 
father and his grandfather and his ancestors 
back beyond the curtain of history had al- 
ways had. His irrigation ditches were dry, 
and would remain dry; and he was waiting 
hopefully and patiently for rain. If rain came 
within two or three weeks, he would have 
small crops once more. If it didn’t come, he 
would have no crops at all. But Nelson is 
a good farmer; and if his irrigation ditches 
could be filled with the water that should 
by rights be his, he would always be sure of 
1600 pounds of wheat to the acre, and he 
would probably have more. Instead of 
being a poor man, he would be a rich man, 
as Indians go. 

Twenty-five years ago and more, said 
Nelson, the chiefs of the Pimas used to 
meet together and draft petitions to Wash- 
ington, urging that their rights in the waters 
of the Gila be protected, and Washington 
always replied that everything would be 
done. 

In his pocket Nelson had a letter from 
the chairman of the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Expenditures in the 
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Radiophans! 


Tune in to WDAP tonight—and while you're listening, promise yourself the 
next time you're in Chicago to stop at Tue Drake, visit WDAP and see for 
yourself “how it’s done.” Concerts daily, except Sunday and Monday, at 7 and 
10 p.m. Radiophans from Scotland to Samoa and from Greenland to Cape Horn 
will be “listening in” with you, enjoying the programs by Tur Drake Ensemble 
Orchestra, Henry Selinger, Director, and Jack Chapman’s Famous Dance Orchestra 
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picked up programs 
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Wee seasoned travelers gather, 
there is sure to be enthusiastic refer- 
ence to THE Drake, Chicago’s wonderful 
hotel. Millions daily tune their radios to catch 
the broadcasting of famous WDAP. 


If you want to make your next stay in Chi- 
cagoa wholly delightful, new experience, plan 
now to stop at this great lakeside hotel. You'll 
find it only a few minutes away from the very 
heart of the city’s best attractions, the com- 
mercial and theatrical districts; yet majesti- 
cally set apart from all the distractions of the 
bustling “loop.” 


Interesting Story of WDAP Edition “A,” Sent on Request 


The Drake is under The Blackstone management, the world’s standard in hotel service 


Liberal discounts at both hotels, according to length of visit, extended 
vacation guests during July and August. Make your plans now 
for a delightful vacation at either The Drake or The Blackstone 
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Post Office Department, written in 1911, 
thirteen years ago. 

“The rights of the Indians of the Gila 
River Reservation in the use of the waters,” 
said this letter, “‘will be fully protected.” 

That was one of the many years in which 
the Indians of the Gila Reservation had no 
use whatever of the waters of the Gila 
River, so that their crops were total fail- 
ures. Year after year, for twenty-five years 
and more, Congress has heard the petitions 
of the Pima Indians for the protection to 
which they are entitled, and year after 
year Congress has smiled benevolently and 
said, “‘Certainly, good people! Your rights 
will be fully protected!’’ And then it has 
turned aside with a dignified air and voted 
$10,000,000 for the relief of the suffering 
children of Transmagnesia, or something 
similar, and the Pima Indians have gone 
back home, plowed their fields, hoped in 
vain for rain and enjoyed another crop 
failure. 

If the Indians were white men, they 
would, of course, have been protected in 
their water rights many years ago. But 
since they are Indians, they must wait pa- 
tiently for Washington to carry out the 
promises that it has been making to them 
for more than a quarter of a century. 


A Starving Pima’s Defense 


Occasionally one finds an impatient Pima; 
but not very often. Back in 1895 Governor 
Hughes, of Arizona, reported to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior on the necessity for 
irrigation water among the Pimas, and 
quoted from a brief account in an Arizona 
paper of a Pima Indian who, with three 
other Pimas, had pleaded guilty to grand 
larceny and had been sentenced to the local 
bastile for a year. They had stolen ponies 
and traded them for food. The Indian, 
named Wee Paps, explained his case to the 
court through an interpreter in the follow- 
ing manner: 

“For hundreds of years my people have 
lived on the banks of the Gila River. We 
have always been honest and peaceful, and 
have supported ourselves and never asked 
for any help from the Great Father at 
Washington. We have raised our own 
wheat and corn and ground it in our own 
metates. Until the past few years we have 
always had plenty of water to irrigate our 
farms, and never knew what want was. 
We always had grain stored up for a full 
year’s supply. We were happy and con- 
tented. Since the white man came and 
built the big canals and acequias, we have 
no water for our crops. 

“The Government refuses to give us 
food, and we do not ask for it; we only ask 
for water, for we prefer to earn our own liv- 
ing if we can. I am no thief, and I will not 
beg; but my wife and children were hungry 
and I must either steal or they must starve. 
So I took the horses and traded them for 
grain, and the hunger of my family was 
satisfied. You can do with me what you 
will. I have spoken.” 

None of the Pimas asks for more than 
that for which Wee Paps asked twenty-nine 
years ago. Not one of them asks for any- 
thing except a chance to help himself; and 
without water, on the Arizona desert, the 
smartest and most diligent Indian or white 
man has about as much chance to help 
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himself through agricultural pursuii |. 
William Jennings Bryan has to be} 
King of Greece. 
' “Tf we can only have water,” they) 
“we will be all right. We need not} 
except water. Others are taking the wi, 
that belongs to us, and we need the ws 
We have needed the water for many yi} 
and for many years Washington has ag; 
that it is our water and that we sha); 
allowed to have it. We have done not, 
that our water should be taken away {, 
us. The Government said many years } 
that this was our land to live on fore 
and now it has permitted our water t(\ 
taken away from us, which makes it no] 
at all. All we ask is water. If we canh 
water, all our troubles will be ended.” | 

One has plenty of opportunity, on | 
Pima Reservation and in the adjacent eo| 
try, to see the results that can be obtaij| 
on desert land with irrigation. ie 


Irrigation at Sacaton 


The heart of the Pima Reservation 
village of Sacaton. At Sacaton a 
offices of the Pima Indian Agene 
the home of the agent—cheerful bung 
set among pepper trees, palms and ¢ 
woods; and across from them are | 
boarding-school buildings which house 2 
Pima children and take them throug 
sixth grade—though in other par 
the reservation there are governm 
schools and the schools of the Catholi 
the Presbyterians, all of which take ¢ 
another 750 children. The school build 
also are shaded by palms and cottonwo: 
and lack the fearfully drab and depres 
atmosphere that seems to shroud so m 
Indian schools in gloom. Beyond these 
buildings there is a bright and airy hospit 
with sixty beds, and an agricultural exy 
ment station with all sorts of long- 
cotton, and fruit trees and trick gai 
truck and palms growing in the fields a 
it; and around all these there are cultiy 
fields that are watered by wells and 
little dribble of seepage water that seey 
through the lands of the white settlers on} 
upper Gila and trickles down to the Pim: 
along a canal which conserves every possib 
drop of it. The water from the wells” 
pumped into canals that had already bee 
in use for an unknown number of years wn 
the Spaniards entered the country. - At 
conservative estimate, they have been bui 
at least 500 years. Sy 

A matter of 3000 acres is the total amou 
of Pima land that can be irrigated by t 
well water and the seepage water; where; 
in comparatively recent times, before t 
white settlers took the waters of the G@ 
for their own land, the Pimas irrigated a1 
cultivated 12,000 acres. Nine thousan 
acres of Pima land have gone back to dese 
within the memory of many Indians wh 
now wait patiently for an all-wise Gre: 
White Father to keep his promises. 

On these 3000 acres, however, the Pim: 
raise crops of wheat, melons, long-stap 
cotton and suchlike knickknacks that r 
peatedly take first prizes in competitic 
with all the white people of Arizona. 1] 
1922 the Pimas won the sweepstakes < 
wheat and many blue ribbons at the Arizor 
State Fair. In 1923 they won fifteen bhi 


ribbons. (Continued on Page 161) 


A Typical Pima Home 


_ (Continued from Page 158) 
Tf ne starts from Sacaton, crosses the 
{ey 2d of the Gila, skirts the base of San 
n lountain and its groves of candelabra- 
s iant cactuses and bears off to the 
jort vest, he runs out of the Pima Reserva- 
n1 an hour or so and enters the bright 
leoe fields of Salt River valley—Salt 
vi being a tributary of the Gila just 
Jo the Pima Reservation. 
Nt many years ago the Salt River valley 
ass dry and hot and dusty a desert as 
wart of the Pima Reservation. Then 


4x above the valley, and from the mass 
‘ster that is stored in Roosevelt Dam, 
s«tion canals carry water to 200,000 
on of desert land, while another 100,000 
+ is watered by means of pumps. 
Te fertility of Salt River valley is as 
ye as any section of the world. One finds 
-e, orange and grapefruit—seedless grape- 
»ai-groves there, and broad fields of 
fsa, cotton, wheat and every sort of 
soing thing. The Roosevelt Dam cost 
200,000, and is being paid for by the 


ing the Government at the rate of $60 

) ore, payable in 20 annual payments. 

_ |the Indians could have the water that 
«jovernment has so earnestly promised 

ha for a quarter century, the Gila Valley 


19d produce as fluently as the Salt River 


ingin 1884 on The Resources of Arizona, 
ted that “the Pimas’: wheat crop will 
yage 2,000,000. pounds a year. It. is 
avh superior to that of their white neigh- 
%0 on the Salt [River] both in cleanliness 
m quality, makes a better article of flour 
n commands a higher price.” 

ne of the features of the Gila River 
gey that should cause considerable fa- 
ige to the fertilizer companies is its ability 
produce an endless number of the most 
qiriant crops without the use of any 
eilizer stronger than water. 

‘here is only one way in which the Pimas 
2 get the water of which they have been 
Kirived and for whose return they have 
yted so long and patiently. 


Land Allotments 


\s has been said, the upper Gila River is 
yarated from the lower Gila by a long 
1row cafion known as the San Carlos Box 
ion. The Indian Irrigation Service has 
(g had the plans for a storage dam to be 
sd at the upper end of the San Carlos 
on and to be called the San Carlos Dam. 
ce this dam is built, enough water would 
) into it in a single season—water which 
vanishes into the sand and rushes in 
‘ef floods into the Gulf of California—to 
igate for three seasons all the irrigable 
ids of the Pimas and the lands of their 
uf neighbors around Casa Grande. Dur- 
t the last. five months of 1923, for exam- 
», 750,000 acre feet of water poured down 
e Gila and was wasted. If it could have 
ninto a storage dam, it would have lasted 
r three seasons on 100,000 acres of land if 
igmented by the natural flow of the river. 
Each Pima Indian—man, woman and 
ild—is allotted two patches of land by the 
overnment. Each of the two allotments 
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is for ten acres, but one is irrigable land 
along the river and the other is desert land 
for grazing purposes. Allotments on the 
Pima Reservation now amount to 97,880 
acres out of a total acreage of 337,302 acres. 
Since half the allotments are in desert land, 
the number of acres that the Pimas can 
irrigate and plant, if they were able to draw 
water from the proposed storage dam, is 
48,940 acres, which compares very favor- 
ably with the outside limit of 3000 acres 
that their infinitesimal water supply now 
permits them to cultivate. 

In the vicinity of the Pima Reservation, 
around the towns of Florence and Casa 
Grande, there are white settlers who now 
have some 17,000 acres of land under cul- 
tivation; and with the proposed storage 
dam in operation, these white settlers would 
be able to more than triple their irrigated 
acreage. 

The talk of storage dams in the San 
Carlos Cafion, however, sends no thrill 
through the breasts of the white settlers 
along the upper Gila River, many miles 
above the spot where the dam would be 
placed. They have some 32,000 acres of 
land in irrigation above the proposed site 
for the dam; and this 32,000 acres would 
be in no way injured or affected by the 
San Carlos Dam. Just as much water 
would continue to come down the upper 
Gila as now comes down, and the residents 
could take out just as much for their land. 


Soon or Never 


But as is to be expected in human society, 
the residents along the upper Gila are not 
content with the 32,000 acres which they 
now cultivate; so they propose to get out a 
bond issue for the purpose of financing a 
storage dam of their own far above the San 
Carlos Dam site, a dam which will store 
100,000 acre feet of water. If this should 
be done, the water that flows down the 
upper Gila would be entirely cut off from 
the San Carlos Cafion and the lower Gila, 
and the proposed San Carlos Storage Dam 
would be entirely useless; because there 
would be no water to store. And since 
there would be no water to store, there 
could never be any water for the Pima 
Indians in the valley of the lower Gila, and 
they would go on getting poorer and poorer 
until the Government either took to issuing 
daily rations to them to keep them alive, 
or let them starve to death—which might 
conceivably be the most merciful ending to 
the long years of unjust and contemptible 
treatment that has been accorded to the 
Pimas by the ruthless white man and his 
well-intentioned, supposedly enlightened 
but magnificently stupid Government. 

Everybody who knows the Pimas is hope- 
ful that Congress will soon authorize the 
building of the San Carlos Dam, owing to 
the fact that if it isn’t done soon it can 
never be done. 

The bill which provides for the dam 
authorized the expenditure of $5,500,000 on 
it, of which only $500,000 would have to be 
immediately available. The persons who 
benefit from the dam would ultimately re- 
imburse the Government for building it, 
just as the beneficiaries of the Roosevelt 
Dam are doing. The white landowners who 


Pima Girts at the Government School, Sacaton, Arizona 


Lincoln School 
Birdsboro, Penna. 


Hotel Monteleone 
New Orleans, La. 
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Excelsior Masonic Temple 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


They’re All Screened With Jersey 


Here are a few buildings that have 
been equipped with screens made of 
Jersey Copper Insect Screen Cloth. 


Owners, Builders and Architects 
who have studied the screen cloth 
question are agreed that— 


Jersey Copper Screen Cloth will last— 
because it is made of the most durable 
metal in common use—copper 99.8% 
pure. Its quality has been thoroughly 
tested by many years of service under 
the severest climatic conditions. 


Jersey Copper Screen Cloth will not 


E.P.W. 


stretch or bulge. The copper wire used 


is made by a special Roebling process 
which gives it stiffness and strength 
comparable to that of steel. 


Jersey Copper Screen Cloth is adaptable 
to every type of building. 
Jersey in dark finish is the best ma- 
terial to use in making door, window 
or porch screens for residences of all 
types, schools, hospitals, public build- 
ings, etc. 
Talk to your hardware merchant or custom- 
made screen maker about Jersey Copper 
Screen Cloth. If he does not stock it, write 
us and we will send you a sample, also an 
interesting booklet and advise you how you 


can get it. 


THE NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
636 South Broad Street 


Trenton 


Za 
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Why not use the best toilet paper when 
it costs no more than ordinary paper if 


bought the A. P. W. way? 


Four tightly wound rolls containing 
10,000 5 x 534 inch sheets of A. P. W. 
Satin Tissue are sold for only $2.00. 
Pack this away on a closet shelf. It is 
a year’s supply for the average family. 


Think of the convenience of always 
having a supply available. 


Sold by good stores everywhere or di- 
rect upon receipt of $2.00 if your dealer 
cannot supply you. 


Look for the A. P. W. trademark 
(animated by the little checkered 
dolls) on the following brands of 
toilet paper, ranging in price from 
Jc to 50c per roll. 


A. P. W. Satin Tissue — Pure White — Fort 
Orange—Cross Cut—Bob White—and 
Onliwon Toilet Paper and Paper Towels. 


] 


BEBE E 
raArorm 


ALBANY N.Y. 


= 


New Jersey 


Toilet Paper | 
Products 


DOLL COUPON 


A. P. W. Paper Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 
For 0c and wrapper from any 
of the rolls listed we will send, 
postpaid, a beautiful rag doll, 
reproducing in three colors the 
. doll character, 12 


inches high (ready to be cut 
out and stuffed). 


Folate. 
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Shoe style—with new comfort! 


Walk-Over walking shoes for women are the stand- 
ard for quality and comfort. Walk-Over style shoes, 
in heel heights to suit every age and every taste, are 
just as comfortable, because they fit as well. Among 
the many Walk-Over models is one made to fit you ae 
exactly, with the smooth and easy comfort at tread } 
and arch, and the snug heel fit that help make Walk- 
Overs the largest-selling trade-marked shoes in the 
world. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, CAMPELLO, BROCKTON. MASS. 


> eS Same Te) 


Walk-Over 


SHOES for Men and Women 


Residence in Westchester Co., N. Y., show- 
ing delightful harmony of roof and side walls. 
18-inch green‘‘CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shingles 
on roof, side walls are ‘‘Dixie White’’, long 
24-inch ‘‘CREO-DIPT’’ Stained Shingles laid 
with wide exposure. Arch’t Arthur T, 
Remick, New York City. 


Above are shown 
five Walk -Over 
sole patterns taken 
from a total of 
more than 100. 
Your exact fit is 
among the many 
Walk-Over mod- 


els. 


Entire contents 
© 1924, G. E. K. Co. 


They Give Character To Small Homes 


Bx your home people judge you—your taste for beauty— 
or lack of it—your character. In it, you may have indi- 
viduality, color without harshness, picturesqueness, graceful 
lines, beauty which will not fades Use “CREO-DIPT” 
Stained Shingles on your roofs and side walls. ‘“CREO- 
DIPT” Stained Shingles are preferred by thousands of home 
builders, to ordinary shingles, painted side walls and manu- 
factured substitutes. They insure against repainting or 
repairs—they will not warp, rot or curl. Selected straight 
grain cedar shingles, colored by pure earth pigments and lin- 
seed oil, carried into the fibres of the wood by nature’s pre- 
servative—creosote. They are nature’s own building material. 
30 color shades of browns, reds, greens, grays, and “ Dixie White”’. 
16-, 18- or 24-inch lengths, laid with wide or narrow shingle effect. 


For 25 cents we will mail Portfolio of Fifty Homes of all 
sizes by prominent architects and Sample Color Pad; also 
description of “CREO-DIPT” thatch Roof and true 
Colonial side walls with long 24-inch “*CREO-DIPT ” 
Stained Shingles in “‘ Dixie White.’”” Address CREO-DIPT COMPANY; 
Inc., 1060 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Sales Offices — Principal Cities. Factories in various parts of 
the United States for Quick Shipments and Prompt Deliveries 
in Every Section. Leading Lumber Dealers Everywhere Carry 
Standard Colors in Stock. 


“CREO-DIPT’Szined 


REG. U. S&S, PAT, OFF, 


Reshingle Old Roofs with 
“CREO-DIPT”’ Stained 
Shingles. Lay them over 
old clapboards on side 
walls. 

“CREO-DIPT”’ stamped 
on a Bundle of Shingles 
Indicates Highest Quality. 
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draw water from it will pay the Govern- 
ment a certain amount per acre every year 
for twenty years. The Indians, being wards 
of the Government, do not own their land, 
so that they would probably pay no assess- 
ments. Their land is held in trust for them 
for twenty-five years, at the end of which 
time it is conveyed to the Indian—in 
theory—and he does what he pleases with 
it, unless the trust period is extended. He 
would then pay taxes and assessments on 
it; andif hesells it, according to the present 
law, his assessment for the dam would be 
deductible from the selling price. 

One of the most popular of all indoor and 
outdoor sports in the Southwest is the 
roasting and blackguarding of the Indian 
Bureau of the Interior Department. If a 
traveler based his judgment of the Indian 
Bureau on the Pima Indians, however, he 
would find small grounds for complaint, 
outside of the lack of water, which can 
scarcely be blamed on the bureau, since it 
is unqualifiedly in favor of obtaining a 
storage dam for the Pimas. One of the 
chief grounds for complaint would be that 
the bureau in charge of the Pimas is located 
some 2500 miles from them, which is not 
exactly conducive to an exhaustive under- 
standing, on the part of the bureau, of the 
Indians’ condition andneeds. A tripthrough 
the Pima Reservation occasionally stirs in 
the mind of the traveler some suspicion of 
many of the anti-Indian-Bureau agitators— 
a suspicion that is not entirely allayed when 
one discovers that one of the loudest scream- 
ers for the entire abolition of the Indian 
Bureau was, about ten years ago, devoting 
a large amount of his time to an attempt to 
procure the appointment as Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, and that his intense an- 
tagonism to the bureau dates from the time 
when the appointment was given to some- 
body else. 


Inadequate Medical Attention 


One of the greatest needs of all Indian 
tribes is adequate medical attention. The 
Pimas are better off than most tribes, for 
the hospital at Sacaton is large, airy, cheery 
and clean; and the reservation is blessed 
with fairly good roads, as desert roads go, 
so that sick Indians can be brought to the 
hospital comparatively easily. 

Moreover, the hospital has a good doctor, 
which is not always the case. A doctor’s 
salary on an Indian reservation, thanks to 
the staggering generosity of those who ap- 
portion money to the Indians’ needs, ranges 
from $1200 to $1400 a year, with a bonus of 
$240 a year to take care of the loose and 
irresponsible manner in which the cost of 
living has increased in the past ten years. 
As can be imagined, the chances of persuad- 
ing an experienced doctor to enter the 
Indian service at $1440 a year are not par- 
ticularly glowing. 

None the less, the Sacaton hospital is a 
good one, and sick Pimas get good atten- 
tion. The hospital has no X-ray machine, 
but since Congress prefers to spend the 
country’s money in other ways, there isn’t 
anything for the hospital to do except get 
along without it. 

The cost of supporting each patient for a 
day in the Sacaton hospital last year was 
fifty-six cents, which compares very favor- 
ably with the seven dollars a day per patient 
that was spent at an Arizona Veterans’ 
Bureau hospital during the same year. 

But in spite of the unusually good hospi- 
tal and medical attendance, the Pimas, like 
all the Indian tribes, are heavily afflicted 
with trachoma. No immigrant who has 
trachoma is ever permitted to enter the 
United States; but in spite of the large 
amounts of money that are spent each year 
in keeping out trachoma at the nation’s 
ports of entry, no adequate provision is 
made on any Indian reservation to segre- 
gate and stamp out the disease. School 
children with trachoma are allowed to 
study, play and live with healthy children, 
and Indians in general are allowed to go 
where they please, irrespective of whether 
they have trachoma or not. 

It is probable that if those who have su- 
pervision over the Pimas could drive into 
their heads—which seem to be congenitally 
thicker than those of the white men along 
certain lines, although not along all lines— 
the necessity for caring for their eyes, the 
Pimas themselves could noticeably cut down 
the prevalence of trachoma. There are two 
Pima judges on the reservation who sit in 
judgment each week on the sinners among 
their own people; and the liberality with 
which they plaster penalties on the guilty 
ones shows that if they wished they could 


easily administer helpful punishmen); 
those who broke any antitrachoma re] 


Here, for example, is the record oj}, 
trial of three Pimas accused of the mj 
facture of intoxicating liquor. The re’, 
was set down by one of the two judges, 
is copied from the great official blank }: 
of the Pima court: 


Defendant: Juan S. Anton. 


Q.: How did you come to get that kind {, 
A.: Try to make whisky. 
Q.: What did you make out of it? 
: Corn, sugar, yeast. 
: Then what did it do? ! 
: It boiled and with steam open the | 
quick spilled on my face. 
Q.: Who was with you? 
A.: Victor Anton. Leo Vavages. 
Q.: Did you make before? I mean al 
A.: Once we made. i 
Q.: What did you do with it? } 
A.: We leave it there someone | 


PoP 


sold one gallon to a Mexican for eight di 
Q.: When did you learn to make wh 
A.: A Mexican told me and its his barre 

material to make with it. fe 

Where is that Mexican? =|) 
A Last time he was at Chandler. q 
was going off. wit 
Q.: How much sugar did you we i 
whisky? 
A.: Over eleven dollars and oom for 
dollars. 
Q.: Did that Mexican sold that a 
thing to make whisky? ss. 
A.: Yes, for twenty dollars. Ay 
Q.: What is that Mexican’s name? 
A.: Raphil, but he is called Chapo. 
Q.: Where is he going as you said so? 
A.: He said hes going to Perrio. 


i) 
Defendant: Victor Anton. ; l 
‘2 


] 
: You got wife? 4 
: Yes. ie 
: Children? & 
No. y 
.: You also with Juan making whisky 
.: I did came to Juan when he was 
: How many time did you make wh 


: One time we make good four i? 
x 


POoPoPoro 


second time is the time we got trouble 
out busted. 
Q.: You know that Mexican? 
A.: No I don’t know him but I seen him, 
Q.: Would you know him if you ever see hit 
A.: I think so. 


Decision: Juan S. Anton, Victor Anton, I 

Vavages are sentenced six months. * 
SAM RANDALL, © 

BEN JOHN, P 

. Judges 


¢ 

Some idea of the physical fitness of t 
Pimas may be gained from the fact 1 
some of the more rakish young bucks, 
apprehended and dragged before the cot 
for intoxication—which occurs very rarely 
admit to gaining their edges througha 
agency of the solidified fuel alcohol knot 
as canned heat. 

One must be a stout and sturdy fellow 
drink canned heat and still live. i 


> 


Still Waiting for Water 


Religion is never interfered with on 1 
Pima Reservation; and yet* about 150 
dians who had land on an irrigated a 
developed the habit of running down 
Magdalena in Mexico for a religious fe: 
and staying away from their land for t 
months. After a little of this they w 
given to understand that nobody wanted 
interfere with their religion, but that if tk 
didn’t want to take advantage of their ii 
gated lands they could take their choice | 
tween losing their irrigation water or tak 
up their permanent residence in Mexi 
They now farm diligently without knock 
off for religious feasts. 

All the troubles of the Pimas, howev 
are infinitesimal ones compared with th 
great need for water. I was talking < 
afternoon with an educated and industric 
Pima who raises cotton, wheat and alfa 
with great success when the rains are hea’ 
He recounted the drying up of his er 
year after year, and wound up with 1 
calm but somewhat weary observation t] 

“all we need is water.” 

The superintendent came along just tl 
and stopped to speak to him. 
“My friend,” said he, ‘ 

getting gray.” 

The Indian nodded his head. 

“T’m getting old, ” he said rueful 

“waiting for water.” 

“And your father grew old waiting 
water,”’ added the superintendent conte 
platively. 

= Yes,” said the Pima, ‘ 
just waiting.” 

Patient folk, the Pimas. 


‘your hair 


‘we both grew ¢ 
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id campaign than meets the eye. 
sere he was neither surprised nor sus- 
5 when one morning the chief told 
ty t hire a deposit box at the Republic 
sta his own name. 
Al give me the keys,” he said. ‘“‘Cer- 
sount of confidential stuff oughtn’t 
»e oating around.” 
‘homas Patrick rented a box and 
}eoroudly signed his name on the card. 
wert these days he and Mary would 
eich a box. He often felt now that 
. 4d for their house should be in a safer 
-sehan under the paper in the bureau 
+». And later on, when he occasionally 
“i: sealed manila envelope to the trust 
yay he enjoyed going into the base- 
stof the bank, where uniformed at- 
4:ts swung open the enormous door to 
» xults and he was able to gain an ac- 
s ipossible to the shrewdest cracksmen 
+h business. 
Wt to being great oneself was being 
xed to greatness. 
atly to his relief, the Elliot matter 
mito have gone no further. The cam- 
was in full swing now, and success- 
yo. Now and then he went with the 
jejiere and there, and from the back of 
ha listened with swelling pride to the 
eeies he himself had helped to prepare. 
+ puld treasure the pleasant things he 
az and tell the chief on the way back. 
“urely had them going tonight, sir,”’ he 
‘say. 
“pink so?” 
© was sticking out all over them. One 
‘near me, he said, ‘talks like a sen- 
and by gad, he looks like one!’”’ 
‘umph!”’ the chief would say, and per- 
straighten his tie. 
ere were no more evenings at the 
1 now, and Thomas Patrick missed 
. Butrthe chief seemed happier, in the 
‘of things as he was now, and to miss 
‘ife less. He was fairly confident too. 
“fary like the idea of Washington?” he 


“he’s crazy about it.”’ 

“u'll have to have more money 

é,” he said in his large way. “It costs 
to live there.” 

Iseemed impossible for a human being 

2 happier than Thomas Patrick Fin- 

was in those days—or less sus- 


us. 
ihe had felt no distrust at the renting of 
ot box, he felt even less when 
vamed one day that the chief felt the 
of private quarters of his own. 
mas Patrick was becoming an old cam- 
ver, and he began to see that it was 
stimes necessary to give the people 
t was good for them rather than what 
/ wanted, and even to conceal the fact 
‘they were being done good. Also the 
sition was growing bitter, and there 
talk of a leak in the office. 
[ have to see a lot of fellows,’’ the chief 
ained, “that I don’t want to take to 
house. And with reporters hanging 
it all the time, I can’t see them here.” 
Yes, sir,” said Thomas Patrick, enor- 
sly flattered at this confidence. 
What I think you’d better do,” said 
chief, considering, “is to rent me an 
tment somewhere—in your own name. 
might try the Burleigh. I understand 
have some.” 
my pretty expensive.” 
Well, we’ll charge it to campaign ex- 
es,” said the chief. 
homas Patrick was very busy the next 
days. He took the apartment and 
pped it with various things evidently 
ssary to a political campaign, cigars in 
itity, a poker table and chips, and the 
’s particular brand of cigarettes, but 
out his monogram, of course. And he 
the first month’s rent in advance out 
checking account of his own, estab- 
d for the purpose. 
homas Patrick had a curious feeling of 
g a secret and powerful figure in na- 
al affairs. The only drawback was that 
y could not share this inner knowledge 


| him, 
All set, sir,” he announced to the chief 
afternoon as he handed over the keys. 
Fine!” said the chief. 

e drew his check book toward him and 
le out a check. Then he tore it out and 
ed it over; it was to Thomas Patrick 
erty for five hundred dollars. Thomas 
+. colored to the roots of his nonde- 
t hair, 
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‘ I didn’t do it for money,” he stammered. 

ampaign expenses, Pat,” said the chief. 

And then he did an unusual thing. He got 

up and put his hand on Thomas Patrick’s 

shoulder. “You’ve stuck by me, Pat,” he 
said, “‘and I don’t forget those things.” 

_ Never, save when Mary agreed to marry 
him, had Thomas Patrick been so happy. 
And the chief’s touch on his shoulder meant 
more than the money in his hand. 

I guess I won’t thank you,” he said 
huskily. “T guess you know I’ll go on 
sticking, sir. I guess I’m that kind.” 

_ The chief was touched. He knew devo- 
tion when he saw it, and he knew, too, that 
there wasn’t too much of it floating about. 
Also, his own generosity exalted him; he 
was, So to speak, carried on the wave of it a 
bit further than perhaps he had meant to go. 

‘How about taking that campaign 
check,” he suggested, “and buying fifty 
shares of B. T. & P. on a ten-dollar margin? 
I understand that there’s something doing 
there.” 

“But suppose it goes down?” 

“Oh, I guess I could carry you all right. 
But I don’t think it will.” 

The total result of which was that three 
days later one Thomas Patrick Finnerty 
cashed in a seven-hundred-dollar profit, 
making twelve hundred in all, and bought 
himself immediately a pair of new shoes, 
not before they were badly needed. 

He had not told Mary. She feared and 
hated speculation, for one thing. Not, of 
course, that he was going to speculate any 
more. He was through. And the second 
reason was that their wedding anniversary 
was due on the fourth of the next month. 
He was going to give it all to her then as a 
present. 

At first he meant to give it to her in a 
check. Then—oh, he was cunning—he 
thought of a better way. He would cash it, 
and first of all he would hand her a ten- 
dollar bill. 

“Thought you might prefer buying your 
own present,”’ he would say. 

“Oh, Pat! You’rea darling. I’ll get a 

Well, maybe she would say silk stock- 
ings. She was crazy about silk stockings. 

“Then you might want to spend this, 
too,” he would say airily, and lay another 
bill in her lap. 

And so on, through the whole amount. 
She would grow silent after a while, and 
just sit staring, and then perhaps her 
throat would work a little and she would 
cry. Laughing, too, of course. She had a 
funny way of doing both together some- 
times. 

“Kinda set us up in Washington, eh, 
what?’ he would say, and she would hold 
on to him as if she would never let go. 

He was sublimely happy. He held his 
head higher now as he walked home from 
the office, and often he came in whistling. 

“You’d think you were going to be a 
senator yourself,’’ Mary said sometimes. 

“Maybe I will.” 

“Twonewnecktiestoo!’’shesaid. ‘Some 
night I’m going to call up the chief’s house 
and see if you’re really there. Maybe you 
have a girl somewhere.” 

“Maybe I have!”’ said Thomas Patrick, 
strutting about with his secret. 

But, as it happened, he did not carry out 
his plan entirely. Nobody can say exactly 
why some small patch of apparently ex- 
traneous material sometimes creeps into 
the fabric of a life and entirely alters the 
whole thing. But it happened now. 

One night he saw Mary reading a news- 
paper advertisement of fur coats, poring 
over it in her absorbed fashion, and he had 
his brilliant idea. 

“Look pretty good, don’t they?”’ he said, 
over her shoulder. 


“_____ when you’re President!’ said 
Mary. 

On the evening of their anniversary he 
staggered up the street with a huge box and 
set it carefully inside the hall door. Then 
he wandered back. Mary was dressed with 
unusual care, and he could see flowers on 
the dining-room table. 

“Going to have company?”’ he inquired 
nonchalantly. 

“Company?” 

“All dressed up, aren’t you?” 
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Apply with 
the finger tips 


Shave with ease 
and smoothness 


For new 
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The Biggest 


Re now, to-day, I offer you an 
opportunity to be your own boss—to 
work just as many hours a day as you 
please—to start when you want to and quit 
when you want to—and earn $200 a week. 


These Are Facts 


Does that sound too good to be true? If it 
does, then let me tell you about R. A. Pren- 
tiss, of Massachusetts. He ac- 
cepted my offer. I gave him the 
same chance I am now offering 
you. At this new work he finds 
it easy to earn over $500 a 
month. Already he has re- 
ceived from me a Buick Tour- 
ing car as a bonus on his sales. 


You can do every bit as well as he 
did. If that isn’t enough, then let 
me tell you about E. A. Sweet, of 
Michigan. He was an electrical en- 
gineer and didn’t know anything 
about selling. In his first month's 
spare time he earned $243. Inside of 
six months he was making between 
$600 and $1,200 a month. 

W. J. McCrary is another man I 
want to tell you about. His regular 
job paid him $2 a day, but this wonderful new work 
has enabled him to make $16,800 in the last three years. 


J. R. Head, of Kansas, lives in a small town of 631 
people. He has made as high as $69.50 for one day’s 
work. 

Yes, and right this very minute you are being offered 
the same proposition that has made these men so 
successful. Do you want it? Do you want to earn 
$40 a day? 


A Clean, High-grade, 
Dignified Business 


Have you ever heard of Comer Topcoats and Rain- 
coats? They are advertised in the leading magazines. 
A good-looking, stylish coat that’s good for summer or 
winter—that keeps out wind, rain or snow, a coat 
that everybody should have, made of fine materials 
for men, women and children, and sells for less than 
the price of an ordinary coat. 


Now, Comer Coats are not sold in stores. All our 
orders come through our own representatives. Within 
the next few months we will pay representatives more 
than three hundred thousand dollars for sending us 
orders. 

And now I am offering you the chance to become 
our representative in your territory and get cae 


HW". 


share of that three hundred thousand dollars. 


: PRYDE-WYNN CO.-: NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 
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To Every Man Who Shaves 


face heh and <Oratort, do this: 


Today, buy a tube of Mollé at your nearest 
drugstore. cy oe 


Tomorrow, enjoy asmooth easy shave without 
brush and lather. : 


Simply wash the face, then spread soothing, — 
softening Mollé over the beard, and shave. 


There is a shaving treat in store for you. 


A whale of a tube for 50 cents 


Opportunity 
of Your Life 


you do is take orders. We do the rest. We deliver. 
We collect and you get your money the same day 
you take the order. 


You can see how simple it is. We furnish you with 
a complete outfit and tell you how to get the busi- 
ness in your territory. We help you to get started. 
If you send us only four average orders a day, which 
you can easily get, you will make $100 a week. 


Maybe You Are Worth $1,000 a Month 


Well, here is your chance to find out, for this is 
the same proposition that enabled 
George Garon to make a clear profit 
of $40 in his first day’s work— 
the same proposition that gave 
R. W. Krieger $20 net profit in 
a half hour. It is the same oppor- 
tunity that gave A. B. Spencer 
$625 cash for one month’s spare 
time. 


If you mail the coupon at the bot- 
tom of this ad I will show you 
the easiest, quickest, simplest plan 
for making money that you ever 
heard of. If you are interested in 
a chance to earn $200 a week and 
can devote all your time or only 
an hour or so a day to my proposi- 
tion, write your name down below, 
cut out the coupon and mail it to 
me at once. You take no risk, 
and this may be the one outstanding 
opportunity of your life to earn more money than 
you ever thought possible. 


Find Out NOW! : 


Remember, it doesn’t cost you a penny. You don't 
agree to anything and you will have a chance to 
go right out and make big money. Do it. Don't 
wait. Get full details. Mail the coupon now. 


C. E. Comer, The Comer Mfg. Co. 
Dept. B-614, Dayton, Ohio 


JUST MAIL THIS NOW! 


THE COMER MBG. CO., Dept. B-614, Dayton, Ohio 

Please tell me how I can make $200 a week as your 
representative. Send me complete details of your offer 
without any obligation to me whatsoever. 


’ 


Prentiss 


Name. 


Address. = 


(Print or write plainly) 
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4681 K 
$5:00 PAIR 


Hand engine 
_turned design. 
Center in 


A i _gteen gold & 
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Hand brocaded i 
*. design. 
Finished m < 
Krementz ~ 
~ white gold 


inks that are superior! 


The name Krementz 
stamped on the back of 
each is a quality guarantee. 
Unlike the ordinary link 
in which the design 
is struck in by a 
heavy machine, these 
designs are finely ex- 
ecuted by painstak- 
inghandwork, result- 
ing in a finished 
link of extraordinary 
beauty. 


COLLAR BUTTON 


With: the Pistol Gri 


¢ Black & Deke Quarter- 
Inch Drill was $65 a year and 
_ahalf ago. It is now only $28. 
In this case American Quantity 
_ Production Methods have 
saved you $37. 


"The Drill of a Thousand Uses" 
ranging from production and 
maintenance work in large 
factories to the home mechanic 
and radio builder. - . 


Carried in stock by the leading 
Mill Supply, Machinery, Elec- 
trical, Hardware and Automo- 
tive jobbers, 


4 z 
BACKGROUND PAT. 1924 
8.& 0. MFG. co. 


A variety of pleasing 
Krementz designs may be 
seen at almost any of the 
shops that cater to the 
requirements of the 
well dressed man. 
| Names of those 
i} nearest you and 
booklet illustrating 
correct jewelry for 
men upon request. 
Address us, please, at 
Newark, New Jersey. 


oid Te 


Bench Drill Stand $12 
(Without Drill), Drill 
and Stand Complete $40 


‘THE BLACK & DECKER MFG.CO. 


TOWSON, MD. 
Canadian Factory, Lyman Tube Bldg. +, Montreal, P. Q. 


EVENING POST 


“Why, Pat!’ she said with a little quiver 
of her full throat. ‘‘You don’t mean to 
say —— ” 

“Great Scott!’’ he said. ‘‘Who’d ever 
believe I’d go and forget it?” 

He tried to take her in his arms, but she 
evaded him. 

“You forgot it!’”’ she said. “‘ You’re tired 
of me. I’ve been seeing it for some time. 
I’mnot pretty—oh, no, I’m not—and you’re 
going up in the world and I’m standing 
still. 

“Why, Mary!” 

“Oh, it’s true! Everybody sees the dif- 
ference. Mrs. Tufts was here today, giving 
meatalkaboutholdingahusband. ‘They’re 
a slippery lot,’ she said. ‘The minute you 
sit back and let go your hold they’re off.’ 
That’s what she said.” 

“T was only fooling, honey.” 

“Oh, you say that now!”’ 

“Tf you don’t believe me, come out in 
the hall.” 

Just a fur coat, and not a very grand 
one at that, but how it changed the whole 
atmosphere of the little house that night! 
With Mary crying and laughing—wouldn’t 
one know she would do that?—and Thomas 
Patrick standing her up in it and turning 
her around; showing her the hidden pockets, 
and the depth of the fur, and even the 
quality of the lining, and then fastening the 
storm collar up over her throat and fetching 
down a hat, any old hat, to get the com- 
plete effect. 

And later on, Mary—she was clever, he 
thought—covering an old coat hanger with 
cotton and muslin so no wear should come 
to it from the hanging away. Even the 
final depositing of it in a special closet, and 
locking it up, and finding a place to hide 
the key—all of it more or less sacramental. 

She had accepted his explanation of it 
without question. The chief had given him 
a check for the extra work, and who should 
he spend it on if not on her? 

“You needed a new overcoat,”’ she said. 

“Oh, T’ll get that all right,’ he said in 
that strange new lordly manner of his. 
“We're on the upcurye, old lady. I’m 
telling you!” 

But after they had gone to bed he lay for 
some time staring at the darkness: What 
had Mrs. Tufts meant that afternoon? Had 
Tufts by any chance seen him at the 
theater? 

Vv 

T WAS about a week after that that 

events began to move with fatal rapidity. 
Thomas Patrick had been out of the office 
all the afternoon, and when he got home 
that evening it was to find Mary with a 
curious set look about her mouth and din- 
ner not ready. 

“His wife’s been here,” she said. 

“The chief’s? When did she get back?”’ 

“Today. She’d had a bill for a fur coat 
sent to her by mistake. I guess that 
brought her.” 

“A fur coat!’’ said Thomas Patrick, with 
pulses beating in his neck. 

“That’s what I said. And when she 
went to the office and asked him about it he 
said he’d told you to get one for me and 
charge it to him.” 

He was trembling now with fear and 
anger. 

“She had her nerve, coming to you!” 

“Tt’s her husband.” 

“What did you tell her?” 

“What could I say? Tell her he was 
buying fur coats for another woman?”’ 

“How do you know that? How do you 
know that wasn’t your fur coat on his 
bill?” 

“Was it?” 

He hesitated. Only once before had he 
lied to Mary. 

“Yes,” he said shortly, and went up- 
stairs. 

Dinner was very silent. Mary’s eyes 
seldom met his and she ate very little, but 
it was not until she was carrying out the 
plates that she came out with what was in 
her mind. 

“T’m just wondering,” she said, 
often you’ve lied to me before.”’ 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“T saw the bill for that coat. It wasn’t 
bought where mine came from.” She de- 
posited her plates in the kitchen and came 
back. ‘‘What sort of a hold has he got on 
you, anyhow?” she demanded. ‘‘You’d lie 
5 him. I believe you’d steal or kill for 

im.’ 

“You lied to save her, didn’t you?” 

“That’s different,” said Mary shortly. 
“She hadn’t done anything. But he’s as 
crooked about women as a dog’ s hind leg, 
and you'd lie to protect him.” 


“how 


She went into the kitchen and clos 
door. | 
Had he been less inarticulate he | 
have explained to her that a grea} 
may have his weaknesses and yet be: 
that he must be protected from those, 
nesses in order to remain great; 
own feeling that the chief’s wife 
virtuous and yet be as guilty as’ 
But he could not talk. He never heg 
words for great moments. , 
He got out his papers and spread thy 
the dining-room table, but he did not} 
much. His mind kept running back ¢ 
phrase of Mary’s: “What sort of 7 
he got on you, anyhow?” And beyo 
closed door, where Mary was w 
somber silence, he knew she was 
of that too—suspecting him of Goc 
what. Perhaps even putting her: 
in what she had once scornfully t 
conscience fund. 
He heard Mary finish her we 
braced himself for her entrance. 
did not come in. Instead, he 
back door open and shut, and kne 
gone to the Tufts’. ©, 

He felt strangely oppressed and | 
and very alone. He had always b 
until the chief and Mary had come 
life, and on them he lavished all 
Now Mary seemed miles away. 
chief If only the election 
and the chief was busy with great 
out of temptation, so to speak. A 
could not travel in shady bypaths, 
must stand in the sunlight. 

He got his hat and went out. 
he dreaded seeing Mary again after 
been at the Tufts’. He would let h 
on the situation and in the morn 
would look different. He walked 
miles. He had no particular phys 
when he grew very tired he found a 
a public square and sat down. Once 
match and looked at his watch. |] 
only eleven o’clock. Then—he w: 
tired—he dozed off, and it was one 
roused himself and hurried home. 

There was a light in the dining ro 
it frightened him. Mary was sitting 
waiting for him—waiting with wh 
had heard from Mr. Tufts to confro 
with it. She would never believe 
had only carried a message to the Ell 
She would be sitting there, her poo 
working, imagining all sorts of t 
things. He opened the door and 
into the house, quite white with an 
excitement. 

Mary was at the table, leaning heré 
on it. She had been erying, and 
moved along the little hall he, hea 
say, “Here he is now.’ 

Then she was not alone. Mr. Tutt ti 
haps, waiting to 

There was a police officer standing. or 
other side of the table. 

The room began to whirl, and The 
Patrick caught the door frame to 
himself. 

“Well?” he said. His voice did 
sound like his own. 

Mary was standing now, he could 
through a sort of black mist—standing 
searching his face with reddened, terr 
eyes. Then he was in the room, and 
policeman had closed the door ang 
putting him into a chair.. 

“Better sit down a minute,” he was 
ing. ‘No hurry.” And to Mary: 
haven’t a bit of liquor in the house, 
you? He needs it.” 


His head cleared a little, and he lo 
again at Mary, this strange, frozen ] 
who never came near him, but stood 4 
with those dreadful eyes. 

“T went out for a walk,” he said. “7 
I got tired and sat down and ——” 

“All right, son,” the officer broke 
“We'll have all that later—no nee 
worrying the wife, y’understand.” 

Suddenly Mary spoke. 

“Pat,” she said tensely, “for God’s 
speak up! Tell him you didn’t even k 
this Lily Elliot; tell him to go home 
let us go to bed. Get him out of | 
What’s he doing here, worrying us to de 
We’re not criminals!” 

It was about the Elliot girl! Then 
chief The mist was going, and V 
ness crept into his blue Irish eyes. It¥ 
political frame-up, a stall. The opposi 
was behind this. Well, let them get s¢ 
thing from him if they could! 

“T’m not talking one way or the oth 
he said cannily. 

Stl as male 

(Continued | on Paws 169) 


(Continued from Page 166) d 
*T not talking, I tell you,” he ad- 
sii the policeman stubbornly. “I’m 
pying dirty polities for anybody, and 
, c1 chase that up an alley and kill it!” 
m4 it seemed the policeman was not 
into make him talk. It appeared, too, 
+ 1 that was wanted of him was to go 
sehere, and that Mary was to go to 
jd not to worry. Long after, all that 
nerack to him, wiped out though it had 
sn y the events that followed. He re- 
red kissing Mary, and the fright- 
sdiesperate way in which she had clung 
hi, and a police car waiting around the 
~, and that silent drive to City Hall. 
_as only when he got to City Hall that 
kw he was under arrest. 

hat for?’”’ he demanded feverishly. 
*ygot a right to know, haven’t I?” 
i Su'll be able to do your talking in a 
jute,” someone said. 
n he was in the detective board room, 
th ‘tuart, the chief of detectives, across a 
yifrom him and half a dozen newspaper 
enstanding round. Some of them he 
,e: and there was curiosity in their eyes, 


od ity. 
Pri For what? 
i vr 


uD sight of the reporters put him on his 
iPad Stuart was part of the opposi- 

| They were trying one of their political 
ie on him, that was all. Well, they 


a all go to hell; they’d get nothing out 
tn. 


— 


(art was talking, an eye on the re- 

rs. 

“ome time ago,” Stuart said, “you 

yd an apartment at the Burleigh—in 

own name, didn’t you?” 

‘ did.” 

*Vas that apartment for your own use?” 
_ hesitated. Better keep the chief’s 

: out as long as possible. : 

‘Tes,” he said slowly. 

‘\nd in it you installed a girl from the 

> Theater, Lily Elliot.” 

ltrick Thomas’ face turned an ashy 


Belial ahe all 
——— 


fs checked himself. 


shouted. 


Stuart was grin- 

r at the reporters. 

‘Nhat about it?’’ he demanded furi- 
7. “Don’t beat about the bush—and 

i grinning, damn you!”’ 

ou admit you knew the Elliot girl?” 

('d met her.” 

You bet you had,” Stuart said grimly. 

)w the question’s this, Finnerty: Did 

yrent that apartment for yourself or for 

jebody else? Don’t stall, and don’t try 

yrotect anybody. I want the truth.” 

What's it ‘all about, anyhow?” he asked 

cully. “Tf you’re trying to plant any- 

1g on—anybody, you'll get nothing out 

Wes 

Was it for yourself or for someone 


¥: 

T’ve told you that.” 

And you kept it up, out of your salary, 
ppose?”’ 

ome of the newspaper men laughed, but 
art made a motion for silence. 
TVd—been speculating,’ said Thomas 
Tick, “in B. T. & P.” 

Ah, look here, Stuart,’’ a reporter said, 
t the kid alone. You know darned 
Keep out or get out,’ Stuart replied 
nly. He leaned back in his chair and 
veyed Thomas Patrick. 

‘Where were you tonight between ten 
eleven o’clock?”’ 

Taking a walk.” 

Oh, you were, eh?” 

le reached forward, opened a drawer of 
desk and laid a revolver on it. 

You never saw that before, either, I 
pose? ” 

‘homas Patrick gazed at the revolver. 
sn he leaned forward and, picking it up, 
mined it. Suddenly it clattered to the 
rand Thomas Patrick leaped to his feet. 
Something’s happened to the chief!” 
Shouted. “Let me out of here! You 
s, keeping me here, when he’s in trouble! 


Sit down, Finnerty,’ Stuart said mildly. 
e's allright. But I see you recognize his 
olver.’’ 

‘homas Patrick sat down, trembling. 
i the last trace of haze had gone, ex- 
ded with that outburst. 

‘Who said it was his revolver?” 

‘Isn’t it?” - Ps 

T bought it. It’s mine, if you want to 
w. It’s registered in my name.” 


>. 


THE SATURDAY 


4 “Don’t be a fool,’’ Stuart said sharply, 

Between ten and eleven o’clock tonight 
the Elliot woman was shot and killed in 
that apartment of yours at the Burleigh— 
with that revolver. Now go on and hang 
yourself if you want to.” 

The revolver lay on the floor, and Thomas 
Patrick sat staring at it. Now it seemed 
black and shiny, and again it was blood red. 
It made these shifts of color with extreme 
rapidity, so that he was obliged to blink. 

“Well?” said Stuart. 

Pile changes,” said Thomas Finnerty, in 
an absent voice. ‘Makes me dizzy looking 
at it. Kinda sick too. I ——” 

He seemed to be stooping to pick up the 
revolver, but instead he fell forward on his 
face and lay there in a very peaceful faint. 
It was the first peace he had had for a good 
many hours. 

When he came around he was very quiet. 
One of the reporters opened the drawer of a 
desk and got out a bottle of whisky, pouring 
some in a glass and mixing it with water at 
the cooler. But he waved it away. 

They asked him innumerable questions, 
but to most of them he simply said “I 
don’t know” or “I’m not talking any.” 
On one or two things, however, he was very 
firm. He had rented the apartment for 
himself and the revolver was his. He 


“didn’t remember’”’ where he had gone on |, 


that walk of his. Mostly his replies were 
rather absent, as if he had to rouse himself 
to answer them. He would forget. them— 
the men there—altogether between ques- 
tions, or while Stuart drew circles and 
squares on the blotter in front of him, and 
be back at home with Mary, trying to ex- 
plain to her. 

“But. don’t you see?” he would say. 
“You take a big man like that, and once 
you let his name get mixed up in a thing 
like this, he’s gone—gone!”’ 

“But suppose he did it?” 

“Don’t you believe it. How d’you know 
she didn’t do it herself? Or maybe that 
crowd of drunks that hung around him— 
maybe one of them got funny. Or there 
was a fight or something.” 

What with talking with Mary, and hav- 
ing every now and then to listen to Stuart, 
he got very tired. His head would droop, and 
then Stuart would spring at him some ques- 
tion designed to trap him. 

“When did your chief meet Lily El- 
liot?”’ he would say, for instance. 

And Thomas Patrick’s tired eyes would 
unclose and he would say, ‘“‘I don’t know 
he ever met her.” 

Finally Stuart gave it up and sent him 
off to be locked up. But he talked a little 
first. 

““You’re doing your best,’’ he said, “‘ac- 
cording to your lights. But he’s not worth 
it, Finnerty. No man is. Murphy says 
you've got a wife at home. You’ve got her 
to consider. Get some sleep and think it 
over.” 

“T’m not worried about my wife,” said 
Thomas Patrick. “She understands me 
and I understand her.” 

He looked about the room and his eyes 
fell on the reporters. 

“‘T’d be kinda glad,” he said, ‘‘if one of 
you fellows’d go around there in the morn- 
ing and see her. Just tell her it’s all right, 
y’understand—everything’s all right.” 


” 


Down in the dingy press room, with its 
typewriters, its telephone booths and its 
scribbled walls, the group of reporters held 
small and informal conclave that night. 
There was the whale of a story, or there 
wasn’t any story at all. 

He was a pretty square kid, they finally 
decided; and he had lied like a gentleman. 
Also he had put a pretty definite crimp in 
Stuart. 

“‘Never got a thing out of him,” they said 
with unholy joy. 

In the end they decided there would be 
no story. 

They brought out the bottle from the 
detective board room and had a drink all 
round. 

“‘Here’s to loyalty,” said Herrald, of the 
Gazette, ‘‘which the highly intelligent be- 
lieve in and only fools practice.” 


vil 


HOMAS PATRICK dropped asleep 

quickly after they had put him in a cell. 
He slept heavily, his mouth a trifle open, 
his fingers sprawled. But toward morning 
he put an arm out to hold Mary—and she 
was not there. That roused him. 


He sat up and thought things over. The |, 


chief, of course, would be around in the 
morning and explain everything. Of course 
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as inside. 


Clark 


“Duat” cranes a ton. Crane at- 
tached in minute without use of tools. 


“Duat” serves a thousand needs in 
plant and yard and on shipping platform. 


The “DUAT” 
is the mobile 
crane, truck 
and tractor. 
It is gasoline 
powered for 
24 hour ser- 
vice. 


Send 

Coupon 

or Your 
Letterhead 
for 
Photographic 
Booklet 


Both aah ay, Cold 


—and it’s what is between the outside and the inside that does the trick! 


Triple insulation—three walls of dead air space— protects contents of this 
new Rhinelander Airtite Refrigerator. Heat can’t get in, cold can’t get out! 


Solid construction of doors and cabinet — no weak, thin panels — assures 
uniform outer insulation as well as greatly adding to 
the strength, durability, and distinctive appearance 
of this finer refrigerator. And it’s easier to clean— 


The full-porcelain, one-piece interior (patent applied 
for) is a gem of spick-and-span cleanliness. 
bottom is set above lower casing to simplify cleaning. 


Ask your furniture dealer to show you this better refriger- 
ator. Your choice of white enamel or golden oak finish. 
Three popular sizes. Free descriptive literature on request. 


RHINELANDER ReFriGerRaToR Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 


“MADE A LITTLE BETTER 
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Provision and ice chambers 
bothcontained within this 
one-piece, full porcelain 
unit. Note that all edges 
bend outward instead ot 
inward. No sunken hard- 
to-clean corners. 


Thousands of men still move manually 
all sorts of burdens which ought to be 
moved mechanically. 
“Duat” solve your material handling prob- 
mA“DUAT” lems— and increase your plant earnings. 


Let the Clark 


“Duat’’ loads freight cars 
and turns around in box car easily. 


“Duat,” without crane, 
tows trailers up to ten tons. 


CLARK TRUCTRACTOR CoO. 


Gasoline Industrial Vehicles 
1140 Days Ave., Buchanan, Mich. Please send full 
information on Clark “‘Duat.”’ 


Name Title 


Company. 
Address 


City. 
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"MOTORING ON TWO WHEELS 
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Te ae 
Cost 


Eliminate economic 
WASTE with one-man 
transportation at 300 miles 
for a dollar. Save time lost 
in parking or delays in 
congested traffic. Neracar 
glides through openings too 
small for autos. Cover the 
ground in half the time. 


300 Miles for $1 
85-100 Miles to Gallon 
35 Miles per Hour 


Neracar is an automobile on two wheels—clean, comfortable, SAFE. 
Learned in five minutes by young or old, either sex. Easy riding 
on balloon-like tires and fine springs. Low center of gravity resists 
skidding—feet on the ground at start and stop. No grease or dirt 
on your clothes. Step into a Neracar—no bars to straddle. Ride 
from door to office—park on curb. Efficient, economical, fascinating. 


More vacation for less money. Save transportation expenses—use 
Neracar at %3 of a cent per mile. Enjoy new pleasures and country 
otherwise inaccessible. If tired, nervous, run down, ride the Nera- 
car— hundreds, young and old, 
testify to its benefits. 


If no dealer in your town, write. 


NER-A-CAR CORPORATION. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Dealers! Write for our Plan BE caitoninbile on aherls 


WhoCould 
Help Loving Him? 


A best, your dog’s span of life is all too short. 
Make him happy and comfortable while 

you have him and prolong his life by keeping 
him in the best possible health. 


SPRATT’S foods keep dogs in the pink of condition, because 
they contain all the necessary bone and body building ingredi- 
ents which dogs need. Costs no more than scraps, and no other 
food is required when SPRATT’S is fed regularly. 


It’s a treat for dogs! If your dealer cannot supply you, send for 
sample and enclose 2 cents for new book, No. 64, on feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
Newark, New Jersey — 
San Francisco : St. Louis — 
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he hadn’t shot her. He probably didn’t 
even know about it. ‘She had shot herself... 
Those women were always, ‘doing that sort 
of thing—taking poison or something. 
They seemed to go as far as they.could, and 
then at last they. reached the end of the 
road and 

She had been a pretty girl. He’d thought 
that night, seeing her on the stage, that she 
had a look of Mary about her. Of course in 
the wings, with that make-up on her 
And now she was dead. 

Well, by and large, she’d left a lot. of 
trouble behind her. The chief’s wife, now. 
It was going to be hard on her; she’d been 
suspicious anyhow. And she’d never under- 
stood the chief, as, for instance, Mary 
understood him. Just as like as not she’d 
raise a fuss, just when a fuss might be fatal. 
And she’d never see that if she’d just stuck 
by—if she’d given him, Thomas Patrick 
Finnerty, a bit of a hold to help the chief 
over a slippery place—it would never have 
happened. 

Toward dawn he grew restless and took 
to pacing the floor in his stockings. He had 
taken off his shoes. The fear he had fought 
down all night began to rise in him, and 
with it claustrophobia, a terror of being 
shut in. The walls seemed contracting on 
him; he could hardly breathe. 

Odds and ends of thoughts came to the 
surface of his mind and then sank again— 
men who had paced floors like this, waiting 
for morning and the chair; Mary alone in 
bed, erying; the chief, perhaps, getting his 
first knowledge in the morning paper, and 
trying to smile across the breakfast. table 
at his wife; his old father saying to him, 
“We Trish may be a bit weak i in the head, 
but we’re strong in the heart.’’ Mary’s fur 
coat. Mr. Tufts. The safe-deposit box and 
its seven hundred dollars. The rent money. 

He dismissed this last at once. The chief 
would look after that. He would look after 
everything. 

And when all this was over they would 
go to Washington, and maybe Mary, in 
the gallery, seeing the chief at work on the 
nee s business, would understand him at 
ast. 

As always, the thought of the chief 
steadied him, and when he refused his 
breakfast it was with a grin. 

“‘T’ll be eating mine at home,” he said. 
“Anyhow, I don’t hear your cooking here 
highly recommended.” 

‘Ordered your taxi yet?” 

“Taxi nothing! Limousine!’ he said, 
and grinned again. 

The morning seemed a day in length, but 
it was only ten o’clock when his cell was 
unlocked and he was taken to a small room 
to see a visitor. He had been so sure it 
would be Mary that he had trembled with 
excitement all the way. If only they left 
him alone with her so he could explain! 
She would believe him. She must. 

But it was only Mr. Marks, the chief’s 
friend and attorney. In his disappointment 
he did not even see the visitor’s hand. 

“T’m sorry, my boy, terribly sorry,’ 
said Mr. Marks, and sat down. He was 
plainly nervous. ‘‘The—the chief has 
asked me to look after you, and so 

“He knows about it, does he?” 

Mr. Marks looked slightly surprised and 
a trifle wary. 

“Yes, of course. He —— 

“Then why didn’t he come himself? 
il sat UP pretty nearly all night lying for 
him 


” 


Mr. Marks looked about him anxiously, 
but the guard had moved away. 

“He can’t very well come,” he said; ‘not 
under the circumstances. But he appreci- 
ates what you’ve done greatly. You’ ive 
saved him, and you’ve saved the party.” 

“T did it for him,” said Thomas Finnerty 
doggedly. “The party hadn’t a thing to do 
with it.” 

“No, of course not,’’ Mr. Marks agreed 
with alacrity. “But it becomes a party 
matter nevertheless. A scandal like this, 
breaking at this time, would be fatal.” 

“The scandal’s on me, isn’t it?” 

“Not entirely,” said Mr. Marks, and 
bent forward. ‘‘Just how far are you pre- 
pared to go in this thing, Pat? I needn’t 
tell you it won’t be forgotten.” 

““Meaning—money?” asked Thomas 
Patrick slowly. His face had turned scarlet. 

“You'll have stood a certain amount 
of anxiety,” Mr. Marks said delicately. 
“You're entitled to compensation.” 

“Did he send me that message?”’ 

Mr. Marks saw the error in his strategy 
and like a wise general retreated in time. 

“No,” he said. ‘It was an idea of my 
own, that’s all; and of course it was based 


_on fhe hope. that. you would. go tly 
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with 
How far have I got to go?” 
Mr. Marks relaxed a trifle and , 
back again. 
“Not so far as you think. 


“She did it herself?” 
“No,” said Mr: Marks. “ There’) 
a poker party and considerable dri+ 
The chief had left his revolver lying 
and one of the men picked it up. 3, 
playing with it when it went off. 74 
no case, you see. It was purely | 
“Then where do I come in?” 
But he came in, he found, wend ( 


death; that had already been 1 | 
with the coroner. But the oppositio| 
hard at work, trying to connect the| 
with it and so to raise ascandal. — 
“It’s a dirty business, any way 
at it,” Mr. Marks said. “If ye 
we'll’ swing the thing right, Pat. } 
don’t we’re gone. And”—he lo 
Thomas Patrick—‘“‘he’s gone. - 
publicly but at home. You kno 
mean.” a 
“How about me at home?” — 
Patrick raised a pair of haggard 
“T’m willing to go the limit for | 
can tell him that. But he’s got tog 
square things’ with Mary. He Ow! 
that much.” »~ 
“T’'ll see he does. ee 4 
“And what's’ more,”’ said Thomas 
rick, raising his voice a little, “h 
come here and see me himself. This 
any lawyer’s job, Mr. Marks. ia bel 
me and him, man to man.’ ae 
SO 1ts, 2b a pene 4 
Mr. Marks rose and held out his 
again, but before Thomas Patrick tool 
said, ‘‘She’s got to know the whole th 
Mary, I mean. You can trust: her, al 
poor kid’s about crazy wby this. time. 
“You can trust me,” said Mr. W 
and then Thomas Patrick shook han 


sense of exaltation. If the chief coul 
Mary, and he could trust’ Marks, th 
heaven they could all trust him! Let 
do his damnedest. He, Thomas P 
Finnerty, was on the job. . 

His faith never wavered until h 
Mary that afternoon in Stuart’s © 
Stuart was at his desk and Mary was! 
window. He saw at once that, altho 
was a cold day, she was not wearing t 
coat, and she made no move toward k 

Stuart’s presence alarmed him and 
him self-conscious too. 

“Hello, honey,” he said. She 


‘very white, he saw, and she made n 


to answer him. But her great eyes we’ 
on him, staring, as if she were s 
stranger and endeavoring to fix him 
mind. ‘Mary, honey!”’ he said, and 
step toward her, but she neither mov 
spoke. He looked at Stuart. 

8 d like to see my wife alone,” he 

“You saw your attorney alone,” 
said. ‘‘Anybody else is against orde 

“Has—has anybody been to see ye 
honey?” 

aN, obody except Mrs. Tufts.” 
was no life in Mary’s voice; alm 
seemed, no interest. 

Stuart leaned back in his chai 
smiled, and suddenly Thomas Patric 
red. They hadn’t told Mary! They w 
going to tell Mary! They would k 
suffer, while they ran around pulling 
dirty little political strings to keep the 
under cover. Then he would tell her 
Stuart hear it if he wanted. He wou 
Mary the way they had used him, ance 
they had promised; and he would te 
convince her, that there was no 
woman—there never had been— 
couldn’t be. 

“Nobody ecame?”’ he asked thicket 

“The chief called up. He said 1 
worry; he was looking after things.” 

The red mist faded. It was Mark 
had failed him, not the chief; the 
could be trusted. 

“T want you to go and see him, he 
he said, still from that strange di 
between them. “‘He—he wants to se 
Marks said so.” 

“T never want to see him again,” 
replied monotonously. 

“Not if I ask you to, honey?”’ 

Mary’s chin suddenly began to w 

“T loved you so!”’ she said. “I w 
and slaved for you. And all the tim 
had that girl.” 

(Continued on Page 173) 


'’ 


Continued from Page 170) 

hoas Patrick looked at Stuart and 

‘Yartooked back at him. 

‘td you,” hesaid. “You see how it’s 
kin out, old man.” 

ho as Patrick made a small despairing 


sess I’d better go back,” he said. He 
edit Mary, but she did not look at 
J never loved anybody but you, 
y “T guess you’ll never 


again, he found him in the jail in- 
with a fever. 


3] You laid down on me, Mr. Marks.” 
frou mean your wife, I saw her yes- 
? . 


Vaat did you say?” : 
[id her you’d had nothing to do with 


 s)oting. . J 
“Tiyou tell her that girl wasn’t mine?” 
‘Tat’s what I went to tell her, Pat. 
‘| ” 

ju didn’t tell her?” 

*Jok here, Pat,” said Mr. Marks, ‘‘you 
owMary better than I do. She—well, 
soretty excitable, and she hates the 
‘If I’d told her that, you know what 
ciave done? She’d have beaten it hot- 
I guess you 


ly God!” said Thomas Patrick. 

lay back and stared at the ceiling. 
‘asn’t crucified then, all at once; one 
on and on, and there wasn’t any end 
For Marks was right and Thomas 
k suddenly knew it. Mary would 
othe death for him, against the chief, 
t the world. But maybe he him- 


“ve got to get out of here,” he said 


“ire you can,” said Mr. Marks heartily. 
fll be all right in a day orso. And the 
esays anything he can do, just let him 


stayed a little longer, but Thomas 
ick seemed to have nothing to say. He 
¢ hands finally and departed, and as 
oked back Thomas Patrick was lying 
till, staring at the ceiling. 

a conference with the chief that night, 
e library with the painting, Mr. Marks 
jated the situation in a few pointed 
1S. 

’m warning you,” he said. “He’s all 
», but the wife’s a pure hysterical type. 
| talk as sure as fate. And he’s hell 
| on telling her.”’ 

e chief was sitting in his chair, his 
| bent. 

de’s got a right to tell her,” he said 


uy. 

(ye warned you. That’s all I can do.” 
What is it you want, anyhow?” the 
f demanded irritably. ‘‘I like the boy. 
not going to sacrifice him any further 
1 I can help.” 

[’m only talking of the next few weeks.” 
Marks’ voice was smooth. ‘‘Get her 
y, keep her away from him until after 
ion. That’s all.’”” He saw the chief’s 
and smiled. “I’m not talking about 
iction, man! Send her for a trip.” 

he chief groaned. 

Or let me do it. You needn’t appear in 
all. She’ll go. She’s pretty sore, you 
We” 


vir 


ARY had been eating her heart out for 
a week, in Florida, when they finally 
used Thomas Patrick. He was very 
k; he seemed, moving in the crowd, 
e than ever just a part of it, and even 
imbler and more inconspicuous part of 
lan before. He hurried as well as he 
d. Not an extra minute now must be 
2d to Mary’s torture. Because his mind 
So eager and his feet so slow, he was 
tly bent forward as he moved. 
hen he found the house locked and the 
ters closed he was too exhausted for co- 
nt thought. He sat down on the steps 
wiped his clammy hands with his 
ikerchief. 
And I wanted a drink of water,”’ he 
tered to himself. ‘‘I wanted a drink 
ater,” =i 
fter a time he got up and moved about 
premises, and Mrs. Tufts, seeing him, 
2d her kitchen window. 


. 


eshly. ““I can fix her all right. You’ 
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“Your key’s here,’ she said. 

 Where’s Mary?” 

“You're a fine one to be asking that!’ she 
said, and disappeared. When she returned 
she held out the key and he took it. 

‘Has she gone away, Mrs. Tufts?” 

She has that. And right good sense she 
showed.” Then she slammed down the 
window. 

He felt very weak again, and very thirsty. 
He unlocked the kitchen and got some 
water; then he sat down and looked about 
him. Mary had left him—Mary! 

The next day he resigned his position. 
He had thought it all out, and this seemed 
the only thing to do. But he decided to say 
nothing about Mary having left him. The 
chief might somehow hold it against Mary; 
and, anyhow, he had troubles enough of his 
own. 

“T haven’t any quarrel with anybody, 
you understand,” he explained painfully. 

I guess it was the only way to fix it. But 
the way I see it, a good many folks know 
about it, and”—he smiled faintly—“I’d 
sort of be a liability; just now anyhow.” 

“Tl take that risk,” said the chief 
grimly. “You did the biggest thing for me 
one man can do for another. I’m not for- 
getting that.” 

But he made no impression on Thomas 
Patrick, who remained gently obdurate. 
He began to wonder if Thomas Patrick sus- 
pected the reason for Mary’s absence, and 
he decided, in that case, to make a clean 
breast of it. The boy’s face alarmed him. 

“How’s Mary?” he asked. 

Thomas Patrick paled a trifle, but his 
eyes were steady. ‘“‘She’s allright,” hesaid. 

“Tt—didn’t make any difference to her?”’ 

“She understands me and I understand 
her,’”’ said Thomas Patrick. ‘I guess she 
knows I never cared for anybody else.” 

He declined any help in getting another 
position and went away, leaving the chief 
puzzled and baffled. He could not see that 
what Thomas Patrick had done for him was 
honorable only by being beyond price— 
even the price of ajob. But he did begin to 
see, dimly, that one who climbs high may 
have to do so on the bent shoulders of the 
defeated. 

The next day Thomas Patrick established 
his vigil. He brought in some groceries and 
began to keep house, being very careful to 
wash out the dishcloths and keep every- 
thing very tidy against Mary’s possible 
return. 

The Tufts would have nothing to do with 
him, and he was very lonely; so after a 
while he took to pretending that Mary was 
there. Alone at the table, he would some- 
times talk to her, and he liked to think that 
she was just beyond the door, in the kitchen. 
He would even call to her. 

As election day drew near, however, he 
was stronger, and he had given up this 
childish pretense. The sense, too, of her 
presence in the little house was departing. 
But he was still waiting. At night, after 
the Tufts had gone to bed, he would sit out 
on the front steps and smoke and watch. 
And sometimes he fell asleep there, to 
waken stiff and a trifle chilly hours later. 
The patrolman on the beat roused him 
more than once. 

One night he wakened himself, and he had 
a curious feeling that the chief was very 
near, looking at him. He started up and 
looked about. But of course the chief was 
not there, and he went inside feeling rather 
sheepish. 

He read the papers carefully; first the 
personal column and then the political part, 
for news of the two people he loved best 
in all the world. Over one of the chief’s 
speeches he pored breathlessly: “This great 
nation, founded upon an ideal, and that 
ideal the sanctity of the home 4 

“That’s right,’ he thought, thrilling 
a little. ‘“‘That’s the stuff—the home. 
That’s—that’s America.” 

He went into his deserted house that 
night, still exalted. 

But more and more he began to feel that 
election day was to mark a period of some 
sort. At firstit was vague. If Mary wasn’t 
back by election day he would do some- 
thing. He still felt that to do anything 
before the chief was elected would amount 
to desertion. But as time went on the 
something became increasingly definite, and 
as election day approached he began to lay 
his plans. 

He rang the Tufts’ doorbell one night, 
and Mrs. Tufts opened the door. He looked 
so thin and worried that her heart was 
touched. 

“Come in,’ 
theater.” 


’ 


she said. ‘‘Tufts is at the 
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A cent and a half per repair. That’s all. And 
there is no way to repair a tube quicker, 
better, or more permanently. 


With Locktite you can everlastingly repair 
any puncture or blowout no matter how 
large, in two minutes, without tools. Get 
your kit now. 


LOCKTITE PATCH CO., 4196 Bellevue Ave., DETROIT 


Patent reinforcing holds 
cut firmly together—makes 
tube strongest at repair. 


CKTITE 


Americas leadin 


TIRE PATCH 


36 sq. in. non-stretching patent reinforced 
patching. Big tube cement. Buffer top. 
Handsome tin container. Directions. If 
preferred, you can get Locktite Red Top, 
the quality s-t-r-e-t-c-h-a-b-l-e patching. 
Either non-stretchable or 
stretchable complete 50c 


Dealers 


Everywhere 


This display cabinet 
is the mark ofa 
good dealer 


At hardware and accessory 
stores all over the United 


9 Reasons Why 


States and Canada, you 

will find the Crescent Crescent 

Wrench—most universally Wrenches Are 
Best 


used of all wrenches. 


1— Steel handle, 
drop-forged and 
hardened by special 
Crescent heat 
treatment. 
2—Movable jaw 
has large bearing 
surface in handle. 
3—Accurately cut 
thumbscrew always 
easy to turn. 
4—All parts al- 
ways fit perfectly. 
5—Small coil 
spring bears lightly 
on thumbscrew to 
hold adjustment 
when wrench is 
dropped. 
6—Braces of jaws 
designed for extra 
strength. 
7—Bearings sector 
cut (a patented 
method)—not 
broached. 
8—Crescent de- 
sign reaches tight 
quarters. 
9—Seven sizes—4 
to 18 inches. 


Take a Look at a 


Genuine Crescent Wrench 


Pick it up. Grip the handle. Notice the feeling of 
ready power and ability it puts into your hand. 


Twirl the thumbscrew. Notice how easily and 
smoothly the jaw moves to exact adjustment. Notice the 
narrow, yet super-powerful jaws, effective in cramped 
quarters where other wrenches are helpless. See these 
things for yourself and you won't need to take anyone’s 
word for it. Your own instinct will tell you, “Here's 
the wrench I have been looking for.” 


CRESCENT TOOL CO., JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


If your dealer 
hasn’t the size of 
Crescent Wrench you want 
USE THE COUPON 


CRESCENT TOOL CO., 
211 Harrison St., Jamestown, N.Y. 
I am interested in the ____in. Crescent Wrench, 


My regular dealer is 22s 
Signed. 
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Will help you maintain a neat orderly home 
LY-TOX kills flies, mosquitoes, ants, roaches 


and other household insects. Spray a cloud 
of FLY-TOX into the room and within five min- 
utes they will be dead. Harmless to humans 
and animals. Will not stain—leaves no dust or 
dirt. Pleasant odor. 

FLY-TOxX is bottled in convenient sizes—half 
pints 50c, pints 75c, quarts $1.25, or in gallons 
at $4.00. A trial sprayer is given free with each 
small bottle. 

To get the best results the improved FLy-TOX 
hand sprayer is recommended. It is sold at 50c. 

Do not tolerate household insects. They are 
dangerous pests. Buy a bottle of FLY-TOX and 
a sprayer today. 


Your grocer or druggist will supply you 


The Toledo Rex Spray Co. Payette Valley Rex Spray Co. 
Toledo. Ohio Payette, Idaho 
Wenatchee Rex Spray Co, California Rex Spray Co. 


Wenatchee, Wash. 


The Rex Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Benicia, Calif. 


Canada Rex Spray Co., Ltd. 
Brighton, Ontario 


SECONDS 


account in its 
proper place J 


Men with the ability to 
grasp information on 
loose leaf methods as 
given to them in our 
school and whobelieve 


The routine work is the expensive part of ad- 
ministration. 

It has been the province of the Kalamazoo 
Loose Leaf Binder Company to produce equip- 
ment during the past twenty years that has 
saved hours of routine time for their customers 
and given them records, more easily compiled 
and more available for reference. 

The NEW Kalamazoo binderistheresult ofcon- 
stant contact with record keeping departments. 
A boy can operate this binder, changing the sheet ina few seconds; 
it presents a flat, level writing surface, holds from a very few to any 
practical number of sheets, absolutely secure; has no projecting 


metal parts, and is built to last for years, yet contains not one ounce 
of excess weight. Descriptive literature upon request. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER COMPANY 


~ Factories at Kalamazoo, Michigan, and Los Angeles, California 


LEDGER AND GENERAL 
PURPOSE BINDERS, 
CATALOG COVERS, 
RULED SHEETS, LITHO- 
GRAPHING, PRINTING, 


y of results and 
) value to the 
: customer. We 
Mai need more 
AY x uch salesmen 


Better Accounting and 
{Record Keeping Methods 


LOOSE-LEAF-DEVICES-AND 
ACCOUNTING-SYSTEMS 
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“‘T guess I’d better not,” he said uncom- 
fortably. ‘I have a little package here for 


Mary. If she happens to come back any. 


time and—I’m not around, I wish you’d 
give it to her.” 

“T’ll do it, sure. You’re not going away, 
are you?” 

“No,” he said. 
away.” 

He turned to go, hesitated. 

“You might hide it somewhere, if you 
don’t mind. It’s money.” 

Long after he had gone, Mrs. Tufts stood 
with the package in her hands. It was 
fairly bulky. She took it upstairs and hid 
it under a corner of the spare-room rug. 

It contained, had she known it, the seven 
hundred dollars from the safe-deposit vault. 

One day, too, about that time he met 
Stuart on the street. Thomas Patrick tried 
to slip by, but Stuart stopped him. 

“Understand you're not working for the 
chief any more.” 

“T’ve been kind of weak since that jail 
fever you fellows gave me.” 

‘“How’s the wife?” 

“‘She’s all right,” said Thomas Patrick 
craftily. 

Stuart eyed him. 

“Most women would have lit out,” he 
said. ‘“‘You’re pretty lucky.” 

“Yes, I’m pretty lucky,” said Thomas 
Patrick, and went on. 

He bought a revolver that day. 

Election day passed very slowly. In the 
afternoon he cleaned up the yard and 
burned the dead leaves. Now and then he 
stopped and inspected the street. A girl 
with a suitcase sent him dizzy, until he saw 
it was not Mary. Now and then he looked 
at his watch. 

He ate no supper, and in the evening he 
went downtown. The chief was leading, and 
the crowds were taking his election for 
granted. Thomas Patrick sat on a fire plug 
and watched; he felt lethargic and very 
tired, like a runner who has won the goal 
and is too weary for triumph. 

Home once more, he made the round of 
the house. It was all in order. He got out 
the revolver and loaded it. Then an odor of 
burning leaves coming through the window 
attracted his attention and he went down- 
stairs, and filling a pail with water, carried 
it out and extinguished the smolder. 

He did not go in at once. He knew now 
that Mary was not coming back, but he had 
agreed to give her to election day, and the 
day was not over. After a time he dozed, to 
be wakened at midnight by the touch of 
the patrolman’s hand on his arm. He 
roused and smiled. 

“All right, Sweeney,” he said. ‘‘Kinda 
cold tonight, isn’t it?” 

Then he looked again. It was the chief, 
and beside him was Mary. 


“That is, not right 


Half an hour later the chief went away. 
Thomas Patrick took him to the door and 
helped him into his overcoat, as he had 
done so often before. 

“It was awfully good of you to come, 
sir,” he said. ‘‘I—I appreciate it.” 

The chief looked down at him grimly. 

“Ts that all you’ve got to say, Pat?” 

Thomas Patrick reflected. What had he 
forgotten? 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” he said. “I guess I’ve 
been pretty much excited. My congratula- 
tions, senator.” 

The new senator pulled his hat over his 
eyes and opened the front door. 

“Thanks,” he said, and his voice was 
slightly hoarse. He went out on the door- 
step—the odor of wet, smoldering wood was 
still thick in the air—and hesitated there. 

“But you won’t come to Washington?” 

Thomas Patrick lowered his voice. 

“Well, you heard what she said. She 
doesn’t want to go,’”’ he said apologetically. 
“She seems to think Well, she’s been 
kind of worried. And she likes this house.” 

The chief drove away. He had left the 
old life behind him, with its weaknesses, 
and tomorrow was a new day. But he had 
also left behind him Thomas Patrick, and 
the new day seemed strangely empty. 

As the car turned a corner he glanced 
back. Thomas Patrick was still on his step, 
staring after him. 

After a time Thomas Patrick went inside 
and closed the door. In the hall he coughed, 
to clear a tension in his throat, and then 
he went back to where Mary awaited him 
in the parlor—a loving, penitent Mary, but 
still with that look of fear in her eyes. 

“Are you going with him?” she asked. 

“No, honey; I told him.” 

Mary came to him and put her arms 
around him. 


“You'll not be sorry, Pat,” shy 
pered. “I'll make it up to you. W) 
be happy—and forget him.” 

“Yes,” said Thomas Patrick s, 

“we'll just be happy.” f 

He took Mary around and shoyy 
the dishcloths, and the inside of the, 
pot. He even made her some coffi, 
stood over her in the dining room w) 
drank it. | 

“How are the Tufts?” she inquir| 

“They’re fine,”’ he said cheerfully 

And it was as if, in redo ; 
he had rediscovered the little h 

“Didn’t make any mistake in thi 
room furniture, did we?” he aske 


“Did you, honey?” 

But long after Mary was — 
asleep that night he lay there i int 
ness, staring at the ceiling. Well 
couldn’t have everything. He 
He put his arm over her, and 
and spoke. 

“Pat,” she said, “‘what was that 
doing in the spare room?” z 

He hesitated. Then he told he 
and last lie. at 

“Oh, that!” he said. “It bel 
chief. I’ll take it down to him t 


Some months later Thomas P. 
nerty got out of the train and too 
view of the nation’s capital. Heh 
all night in the day coach of the 
train—See Washington. Round 
Dollars—but in the washroom | 
changed his collar, and he was now p 
to face the day. 

The dome on Capitol Hill tower 
fore him. He knew it at once and 
his steps toward it. He was too ex 
eat. He was going to see the chi 
hear him too. For today the chi 
deliver his first speech in the Sen 

It was still early. He wandered 
closely inspecting the Grant Mon 
as to be able to describe it to Mary 
and so when the doors finally opened 
the first in the Visitors’ Gallery. H 
the front row, inspecting each senat 
went to his desk, until the chief 
After that he saw nobody else. 

Men came in and went out. Theg 
ies slowly filled. Bored reporters wa 
into the Press Gallery, glanced 
yawned and went out again. The chi 
shuffling papers on his desk. After a 
he rose to his feet. Thomas Patrick’s: 
felt suddenly very tight; he ran hi 
around inside it to loosen it. 

It was not a great speech, as such 
go, but to Thomas Patrick it was sur 

“He’s got Henry Clay and Daniel 
ster beat a mile,’ he muttered. ‘Th 
birds, they couldn’t touch him!”’ 

He did not understand why the 
did not rise in acclaim when the ¢ 
down. He resented the indifference ¢ 
Vice President on his rostrum, an 
lethargy of the galleries. He was so e: 
that he had to wipe his clammy hands 
his handkerchief. 

When the Senate recessed he went 
the staircase into the rotunda and ¥ 
there. Now and then he glanced at it 
eous statues, but only for a second. EF 
not want to miss the chief. In the ¢ 
there had once lain the body of thi 
known soldier, and all the nations ¢ 
world had brought wreaths and placed 
against the bier. Some poor kid, saci 
that government might live. It nevi 
curred to him that there was a certain 
ogy there. He blinked a little as hes 
up into the dizzy height of the dome. 

Then he heard the chief’s voice. 
heart raced; he stepped forward, a 
nervous figure, just like any other ¢ 
tourists who wandered about, only pe 
a trifle more humble, a size smaller 
most of them. So humble, so smal 
inconspicuous was he that the chief 
saw him. He passed, between two 
great men, and went on. 

Late that night Thomas Patrick s 
the day coach again. He was making 
of what he had seen, to take them ba 
Mary—the Washington Monument 
Lincoln Memorial, the tomb of the Unk 
Soldier. Over this last entry his 
drooped. He was very tired. 

He leaned against the back of the 
and thought things over, but main 
thought of the chief and of the spee: 
had made that day. 

“The country’s ieee with him,” 
flected. ‘‘He’s a great man. Any way 
look at it, he’s a great man.’ 


-overnment and that satisfies my 
jece. One or two more trips and I 
sve from the sea, and I certainly 
that I am entitled to a rest.” 
‘+n it is, the masters and owners of 
reels of the rum fleet are not viola- 
heir own laws, according to their 
‘mits, but their view of the moral or 
-qect of their operations does little 
wacile us to their presence off our 
he dispersion of the fleet will stop 
sgling of liquors from the sea, and 
pier the fleet is disposed of the bet- 
+>ll be for all of us. 
sously I have referred to a vessel 
<piaster brought her over from some- 
-eicross the Atlantic, anchored her 
‘oz Island, and made a false entry of 
giner port of destination. Let’s get 
-+ her and see what she is doing. 
snauch as she will probably remain at 
sat least three months, her master 
‘nt a good mooring for his vessel in a 
n wat outside the limit. 
‘he was a time, several months ago, 
nese yessels kept on the offshore side 
utwelve-mile limit, as the control of 
+<itorial waters to this distance was in 
siso that in order to keep clear of any 
yersy the masters took no chances 
anchoring inside this limit. Later, 
“ext, they edged in toward land until 
f them were within five miles of the 
land therefore much more accessible 
se rum runners operating out of the 
sland inlets. The definite establish- 
the 12-mile limit sent the fleet 


nhe early stages of this illicit liquor 
f from sea, all the sales of the rum 
tvere made to rum runners of the 
coat type, swift little craft, ap- 
caately thirty feet long and capable of 
: g twenty-five to thirty knots an hour 
s}chased. Much of this traffic was 
|on under the cover of darkness, and 
wer to enable the rum runners to locate 
jivessels the rum fleet presented the 
yrance of an amusement park at night, 
blliant were their lights; for since each 
s was a competitor of the others, the 
€; was to make the vessel as conspicu- 
| possible in order that it might be the 
it one for patrons to find. 


soon as a vessel has been satisfac- 
‘moored the decks are first cleared of 
imecessary gear, after which the cases 
t goods are brought up from below 
stowed on deck so as to be most ac- 
dle for loading quickly into boats made 
longside, for detection of a rum run- 
de fast to a vessel of the rum fleet 
in the sei- 
of the runner, 
hat speed in 
ing is com- 
y a most im- 
int factor. 
ter an ade- 
2 number of 
s have been 
ed on deck, a 
e for use in 
rh weather 
zed so that the 
2S may be 
ed in boats 
it is too rough 
to come . 
side. Fenders 
> of old auto- 
ile tires are 
over the sides 
Irdinary use 
n boats are 
ng. 
ie vessel is now 
‘for business. 
or two men of 
hip’s force are 
ity constantly 
ind watch over 
argo and to do 
- as sentries 
| boats come 
gside. The 
bers of these 
3 are selected 
their sobriety 
trustworthi- 
when the crew 


Ready for Business 


e up at her The Open-Boat Type, Which Can inhuman, but 
/ port, these "Make 28 Knots neither side will 
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qualifications being essential, for obvious 
reasons. 


The master takes his station in the cabin 
when a boat is reported approaching, and 


_ THE RUM CHASERS ¢ So $10 °° in One Day 


W. F. Richmond ET us tell you about a proposition which pays 


panes ees ee are conducted Pet literally scores of our workers—and offers 
as the : 
aber ancy ae clambered over the One Day you—up to $10.00 a day extra. You simply ar- 


range with us to represent The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman right in your own locality. We will 
tell you just what to do and say to care for our 
renewals and send us new subscriptions. And 
you can do this easy and pleasant work when it 
best suits your convenience, daytime or evening. 
It makes no difference what your age or whether 
you live in a large city or a small town; the 
opportunity is waiting for you. 


The rum runners are men of more or 
less desperate character, and the fact that 
the transaction is conducted strictly on a 
cash basis makes it most advisable on the 
part of the master to have his customers 
brought into the cabin, where he has the 
advantage of being in his own stronghold 
and also where he has sufficient light to 
inspect the money presented as payment 
for the goods obtained. Experience has 
taught that the latter precaution is nec- 
essary. 

One night a rum runner of the swift 
motorboat type, containing a party of 
alleged Greek fishermen, glided alongside a 
French rum vessel and purchased a large od ‘ : es 
amount of liquor and moved swiftly away Supplies x30 
into the darkness. A few nights later the and ReXg 
party again came alongside and filled their \ % 
boat, and again slipped noiselessly out of Sales Booklets \o 
sight. The trips were repeated frequently, : 


payment always being made in cash without ry THE CURTIS 
any haggling concerning the price. No Experience ° PUBLISHING 
é Needed 4& COMPANY 
Treating ’em Rough eeded to @ 864 Ind d S. 
: ; Use Th m ndepenaence Square 
In due time the cargo having been dis- r AS” Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


posed of, the vessel returned to France and 
the proceeds were distributed to the in- 
vestors in the venture. It was not until 
several weeks later, after the money had 


Gentlemen: I can use some of the 


SX extra money you talk about. Tell me 


gotten into general circulation, that it was cP exactly what I would have to do to earn 
discovered that much of it—the amount it. I will at least think it over. 
paid by the Greek rum runners, in fact— © 


was counterfeit! 

Of course there was absolutely no chance 
of recovery or even of prosecuting the mem- 
bers of the party who made the purchases, 


for, as may be imagined, rum runners are Leon B. Wade ow 
exceedingly chary about disclosing their of Massachusetts 

identities. Besides, this transaction oc- $10.00 in City 
curred on the high seas, off the coast of a One Day 


country alien to the victims, where senti- 
ment of the law is certainly not in favor of 
the latter, so that any attempt to take the 


case into the courts would have brought — See : ae 


little more than a good hearty laugh. 


The news of the occurrence traveled fast Keep Sandwiches Fresh k 
in the rum fleet, for, after all, they have a d aw Cue 
common interest in protecting themselves a Beverages Col BASKET 
against such losses, and it is to their-ad- Anytime— anywhere in yur REFRIGERATOR 
vantage to put each member of the fleet on 
its guard, on the principle that frequent Just lift the lid—that’s all—and enjoy all the delicacies of the home kitchen, anything you like, 
detections will discourage practice. It is kept fresh and tasty—your favorite drink ready for you and cold too—for 24 hours with one fill- 


ing of the ice compartment. 
Know the pleasure of these things on motor trips—when camping, yachting, fishing, hunting— 
for picnics—whenever and wherever an outdoor lunch tastes good. 


See the new styles at your dealers—if not in stock, send 
$7.50 for Everybody’s delivered. $8.50 West of the Rockies 
and in Canada. Money back if not satisfactory. 

Ask fora copy of ‘Where to Go and What to Eat’’— an in- 
teresting booklet of touring informa- 
tion together with wayside and camp 
luncheon recipes. Free on request. 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 


260 Hawkeye Bldg. 
Burlington, Iowa 


obvious why all purchasers thereafter were 
required to make payments in the cabin. 

Some months later, a party of three men, 
evidently under the impression that the 
affair had been for- 
gotten, offered 
counterfeit money 
in payment for the 
cases of liquor al- 
ready loaded in 
their boat. It was 
identified at a 
glance by the mas- 
ter, and at a signal 
the men were sur- 
rounded, disarmed 
and beaten into in- 
sensibility. The en- 
gine of their boat 
was partially dis- 
mantled and the 
parts thrown over- 
board. The uncon- 
scious men were 
thrown into the 
boat and the latter 
cut adrift. It was 
a dark night and a 
storm was brewing, 
so the boat drifted 
rapidly to sea. 

When this inci- 
dent was related to 
me I inquired of 
the master if he 
ever heard of them 
afterward. With 
an oath he replied 
that he hoped that 
they had drowned, 
which I presume 
they did. 

It was certainly 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO., 

260 Hawkeye Bidg., Burlington, lowa 
Please send Postpaid new Book “Where to Go and 
What to Eat” with full particulars about different 
styles of Hawheye Baskets. 


Household Baskets 


Decorative and useful. Send for name 
of nearest dealer and ask for Hamper 
and Fancy Basket Catalog M. 


Address 
Sy a a 
My Dealer is___— 
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The Switchboard Comes to Life 


Zero hour approaches. Wire chief and assistants are set for the 
“cut-over’’ that will bring a new central office into being. 


In the room above operators sit at the new switchboard. Two 
years this equipment has been building. It embodies the develop- 
ments of hundreds of engineers and incorporates the scientific 
research of several decades. Now it is ready, tested in its parts 
but unused as an implement of service. 


In the terminal room men stand in line before frames of myriad 
wires, the connections broken by tiny insulators. Midnight comes. 
A handkerchief is waved. The insulators are ripped from the 
frames. In a second the new switchboard becomes a thing alive. 
Without their knowledge thousands of subscribers are transferred 
from the old switchboard to the new. Even a chance conversa- 
tion begun through the old board is continued without interruption 
through the new. The new exchange provides for further growth. 


This cut-over of a switchboard is but one example, one of many 
engineering achievements that have made possible a wider and 
prompter use of the telephone. 


To-day, in maintaining a national telephone service, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, through its engi- 
neering and research departments, continuously makes available for 
its Associated Companies improvements in apparatus and in meth- 
ods of operation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


Do Your Sprinkling 


Quicker, Better 
. With This Superior 
| HOSE NOZZLE 


Throws more water far- 
ther—gives a fine mist- 
ike spray or the strong- 
est, longest stream at 
ma slight turn—can 


The amazing new Rain King waters any lawn 
better, quicker and easier. Has two nozzles—each 
a sprinkler with complete range of direction, dis- 
tance and volume. Puts water where you want it, 
when you want it. Sets instantly for either sta- 

tionary or whirling and for any desired spray from 
\ not drip or drizzle 


fine mist to drenching 
e sortie 
on user. It’s water est EA] 


downpour. Even sprinkles 

D eoied 2 eer 

C . : — wear bearings. sturdy, 
tight. A slight Nig. substantial sprinkler that 
», turn and you've Ly, willlast for years. $3.50 at 
, any degree your dealer’s or sent _di- 
a of tr ONL rect, postage prepaid. De- 
BREEN = > scriptive folder on request. 

IAIN KING BS 


smooth working, 4 
—made of sturdy (a, 
wrought brass. 

Another Sherman Product 
Buy of your local store. If 


they cannot supply you, 
send us 75 cents. 


eo SHERMAN 


fe 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
5532 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 
34 Years Making Quality Products 
Canadian Factory and Office, 349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


H. B. Sherman Mfg. Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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hesitate to kill, if necessary, to avoid loss 
or to escape capture. 

I was asked the other day by a friend, 
and I trust that his interest arose solely 
from a desire for information, ‘‘Is the life 
of the master and crew of a rum vessel a 
hazardous one?” 

The answer is “‘ Yes and no,” for I have 
had an opportunity to become more or less 
familiar with the lives of these men and the 
details of their activities. 

Truly, our Eighteenth Amendment has 
revived the old profession of rum smuggling 
which prevailed on the English coast years 
ago, but the modern profession is vastly 
different, as we shall see. 

The sale of rum under these conditions is 
veritably a rum business in every sense of 
the word. The rum vessel has to some ex- 
tent the character of a speak-easy, for its 
patrons sneak through its doors, figuratively 
speaking, by stealth and under the cover of 
darkness; but there is this distinction—it is 
a wholesale, not a retail business. Further- 
more, the proprietors are immune from 
arrest, for they are outside our territorial 
waters. It is the patrons, the rum smug- 
glers, who are sought by the officers of the 
aw. 

The master will not permit drinks to be 
sold on board, for many reasons, chief of 
which are that crowds would accumulate 
and fights would be precipitated which 
would result in much breakage as well as 
drive trade from the vessel, the rum run- 
ners giving.such vessels a wide berth. But, 
if you are possessed of such a thirst that it 
will not wait until you reach shore but vig- 
orously demands instant treatment, you 
may buy a quart, have it opened, and drink 
it in your boat while it is alongside. 


A Dreary Life 


Ninety per cent of the sales of liquor are 
made at night, at many times when the 
weather conditions make it most difficult 
to load the cases in boats without break- 
age, but the risk is one of cash and not of 
life, and it may be said that the hazard 
incident to the mariner’s life on board a 
vessel of the rum fleet is practically nil, 
after the vessel has been safely moored so 
as to prevent dragging during stormy 
weather. Given a long scope of chain, she 
will ride comfortably and requires practi- 
cally no watching for her protection from 
the elements, but the monotony of an 
existence on a vessel anchored within plain 
view of the alluring lights which illuminate 
the beaches and resorts becomes almost 
unbearable after afew weeks. Many a cap- 
tain has taken advantage of the opportu- 
nity to slip ashore for the night in the boat 
of a friendly rum runner, the risk being 
that if detected and identified as the master 
of the vessel he is liable to arrest and his 
vessel subject to seizure, for landing with- 
out making proper entry of his vessel. Still, 
the chances against him are negligible and 
it is frequently done, but no master would 
jeopardize himself and his interests to this 
extent unless he were sure of the loyalty of 
his officers and crew, for there is always the 
possibility that the value of the vessel and 
cargo may prove too much of a temptation 
and that when he returns there will be 
nothing left but the water on which she 
floated. But the master knows his men 
and I have yet to hear of a crew which be- 
trayed the confidence of the officers. 

However, the life of the sailor on one of 
the rum vessels is a different thing, for he 
cannot get ashore and must content himself 
with the thoughts of what he is going to do 
when he returns home and is paid off. The 
men are well fed and their quarters are 
comfortable. In many cases they receive 
double wages with a bonus upon the com- 
pletion of the voyage, so though the life is 
monotonous it is not more so than that of 
the mariner on a sailing vessel who is ac- 
customed to a six months’ voyage and 
thinks nothing of it. It is essential that 
these men be abstemious as well as men of 
courage, since they act in the capacities of 
sailor, supercargo and armed guard, each 
being armed when on duty. 

When a boat emerges from the outer 
darkness and glides swiftly alongside a rum 
vessel, only one or two of the occupants are 
permitted on board—there is too much 
danger of piratical attack. 

So long as the visitors are kept in their 
boat there is no question about the crew of 
the rum vessel having the advantage. The 
members of the crew on guard duty stand 
in plain view and the sight of their weapons 
is sufficient to discourage any of the party 


‘from trying to board the vessel after they 


have been warned, for these men of |, 
are instructed to shoot if necessary 

In spite of these precautions thi 
been cases where the officers and er 
been surprised and attacked by a » 
several boats. The vessel is robbe} 
cash and cargo, after much blood |, 
and she is found later adrift at ge; 5} 
doned by her crew, with blood-stainc4 
and torn sails flapping in the wind, | 

Such attacks are so rare, howey, 
they might be counted on the fin, 
that it may be stated that the life) 
crew on a rum vessel is deadly moni\y 
and isolated; but considering the ;\, 
of cash accumulated, the value of th\ 
for which the demand is so great t} 
as negotiable as cash, and the limit 
inadequate protection against irati | 
astonishing that these vessels, g¢; 
which carry a hundred thousand do} 
cash and have a cargo of even greatey 
have not been attacked more freq) 
especially those vessels lying off), 
Island within easy reach of the |) 
element of New York, who will ta’ 
greater risks in a crowded commuy) 
thoroughfare for a few thousand dol | 

These vessels are floating mints, is, 
and poorly protected. Moreover, th| 
on the high seas and under a foreig 
This is, to my mind, the great hazard | 
will ultimately come to the rum fleet 
the criminal class awakens to ifs ( 
tunity. | 

Recently, while passing one of the 
of the rum fleet at anchor off Long | 
I observed the master standing on th 
deck signaling by the semaphore gj 
We answered, and received the messa 
have important information for you. 
you come on board?” 

I countered by inviting him to d 
boat and come alongside, and a fey 
ments later I saw his men lower a 
boat, into which three or four of 
leaped, followed by himself. In | 
minutes they were alongside and 
climbing on board our craft. 4 

I was curious to see the class of me 
made up the crews of the rum vessel 
as they came on board it was apparen 
they were older men than one would ¢ 
to see, all of them being thirty years« 


while some were forty. ‘5 


— 


The Skipper’s Story 


I found the captain of the rum ve 
be a tall well-dressed young man pre 
thirty-five years old, refined and 
educated. It was much of a surprise 
to discover that he was as well informe 
had many of the personal qualities 
were so noticeable in another maste 
rum vessel I had previously converset 

I noted that his black shoes were po 
until they glistened, while his white 
trousers were snow white and crease 
razor edge, and his coat looked as t 
it had just come from the tailor’s. . 
his linen, it was starched to the stiff 
celluloid. He wore a nice yachtin; 
placed at a slight angle on his hea 
there had been a handsome yacht in 
and someone had said that he owned 
one would have doubted the stateme 

As soon as we were seated in the 
and the cigars had been passed, I 
him what we could do for him. 

Before answering my question | 
liberated several moments, puffing 
on his cigar, and then began: 

“T suppose you are wondering | 
man who can semaphore signals as ¥ 
I can comes to be master of a rum” 
During the war I enlisted in the 1 
States Navy, although I am a Britis 
ject—that’s where I learned to sig 
remained in the Navy until after the 
stice was signed, and then took m 
charge. While I was over here I ran 
a fellow who is also an Englishman, a 
became great pals. When vessels be; 
bring liquor to the United States vy 
cided to enter the trade, as the we 
ended the business I was in and_ 
nothing to do to earn money for my fi 
while he had no ties whatever; sowe b 
a schooner and loaded her with s 
thousand cases of Scotch whisky. 1 
our third and last trip, and I don’t 
saying that we made enough to ena 
to retire. ; 

“But, just as in every other busine 
have had a number of steep hills to | 
and I have to come to one which thre 
to wreck me if I don’t avoid it or ove 
it, and this is the way of it. 

(Continued on Page 180) - 
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Tf My Boy Had A Millon Dollars— 


Ta still want him to et Curtis training — 
“Hed need it more — Steve's MorHER 


ET me tell you the story of Steve—for 
he is like your boy. 


A hand gently touched my elbow and 


’ a voice with a smile in it said: ‘“Here’s your 


copy of The Saturday Evening Post, Sir.” 

As my nickel passed to the youngster, he 
said: “Thank you, Sir.” Then I, too, smiled. 
Courtesy is contagious. 

After that I often talked with Steve. I found 
he was learning the things that count in busi- 
ness and in life—courtesy, insight, initiative, 
perseverance. 

A bit of what Steve’s mother, Mrs. Gul- 
brandsen of New Jersey, told me, I have set 


down here. 
* * * * * 


Steve, a real American boy, takes a hand 
at anything other boys try. He dreams of 
some day becoming President of his own great 
company. And why not? 


Learning of Profits—Steve knows that 
business is conducted for profit. His own is! 
His actual earnings per hour equal those he 
can make at almost anything he could do. 


The Lesson of Service—Failure to give an 
extra measure of service is what holds back 
most men in business. Steve knows that his 
customers depend upon him for service— 
regularly—and they get it. 


Acquiring Confidence — At times Steve 
has been turned down “cold,” but lived through 
it! He will approach life’s later problems 
with chest out and head high. 


Increasing School Interest —Steve wants 
to advance in The League of Curtis Salesmen, 
an honor organization in which successful 
Curtis boys receive physical training through 
paid-up memberships in their local Y. M.C.A., 
or similar organizations. The Company en- 
courages thrift in the League boy by opening 
a Building and Loan Account for him. But 
progress in The League requires a high aver- 
age in school. Arithmetic and English have 
new significance in “his own business.” 


Winning Friends—In the Curtis game 
Steve is inspired by his contact and growing 
friendship with successful adults, the ideal 
customers for The Saturday Evening Post. 


The Fun of the Game—All this sounds 
very serious, and to parents it 7s serious— 
intensely serious. But the boy himself sees 
chiefly the fun of the game; the joy of match- 
ing wits and winning; the delight of new prizes, 
the glory of self-earned spending money; the 
growing pride in personal savings. 

Training for Success—Such a plan for 
guiding boys naturally has had the endorse- 
ment of leaders like President-Emeritus Eliot 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


of Harvard University and Judge J. Buffing- 
ton of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 
Below is a coupon which, when mailed by 
your son, will bring you a little magazine, THE 
CounsELor, describing details of the Curtis 
Boy Plan—a plan which, during the past 
twenty years, has given more than 100,000 
boys a helpful introduction to a friendly world. 


Boys, choose your prizes! 


What boys’ prizes do you want? Take your free 
choice of over 200—the very ones you’ll need this 
summer for sports and camp and play—all pictured in 
a beautiful Book of Prizes which we will mail you. 


Money, too! 


And the prizes are not all! Your business will pay you 
cash profits—give you the spending money you want! 
; To earn both money and 

prizes, all you do is sell The 
Saturday Evening Post to 
folks in your neighborhood 
(in U. S. A.). You'll have 
plenty of time this summer. 


To get started, mail this 
coupon today! 
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—that juicy 
mellow gum 
with the 


AMERICAN 
CHICLE Co, 


SEN-SEN to sweeten and 
perfume the breath. 


Delightful flavor, aromatic and fragrant. 
Valuable for singers and speakers. 


CB rie oe aan 
atte Car / 


AKE it look like new with 

H L F—the automobile 
cleaner that gives a lustrous, last- 
ing gloss to the surface. Stains 
and spots disappear and your 
car quickly assumes its original 
brilliancy. And H L F does more 
—it protects as well as cleans. 


; = i 
| IGH BUSTRE BYINISH 
a Ed a 


Ask your dealer for H L F. If he does not 
carry it, send coupon and 10c in coin 
or stamps. We will forward a trial 
bottle together with interesting book— 
“YOUR CAR’S FINISH’. 


Genuine H L F is in the Oval Bottle 
Labelled Black and White 


H. L. FEASEL S LABORATORY 
9-11-13 Desbrosses St., New York 


Enclosed find 1oc for which please send me 
trial bottle of H L F and booklet. 


Name_ > 


Address 


Dealer’s Name 
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(Continued from Page 178) 

“When my partner and I went into this 
trade it was agreed that I should operate 
the vessel, having had much more experi- 
ence than he had, while he went to New 
York and drummed up the trade, and that 
is the way we are carrying on. We have 
been doing a thriving business, quickly 
disposing of our cargoes on each previous 
trip, but somehow or other my partner got 
in bad with the higher-ups and they have 
run him out of New York; but before he 
left he sent me word that it was the inten- 
tion of these men with whom he had had a 
row to land a boat alongside my vessel 
some night within the next week, ostensibly 
for the purpose of purchasing a cargo of 
rum. As soon as the cashier of the party 
steps into my cabin he is to knock me un- 
conscious with a blackjack, and in the 
meantime the rest of the party will jump 
over the rail and overpower the crew. The 
cargo is to be sold to a man in Passaic, New 
Jersey—there is no need to tell you his 
name—and the vessel will be sold in New 
York. There was a boat alongside my 
vessel the other day and several of the 
crew were asked to help in this attack. My 
men are not only loyal to me but they are 
far more intelligent than you would expect 
to find in their positions. I may add that 
some of them are not sailors. Those men 
of my crew who were approached, pre- 
tended to fall in with the scheme, and then 
came and told me about it, so I am fore- 
warned; and I’m ready for them,” he 
added grimly. 

“Tf you will notice,’’ he continued, ‘‘my 
vessel is built like two forts on separate 
hills, for it has a high forecastle and a poop 
cabin, the main deck being below each and, 
therefore, commanded by them. I have 
had rifle holes drilled through the bulk- 
heads on the after and forward sides of 
these two compartments, and when the 
attacking party approaches my men will 
be stationed at these holes where they can 
sweep the deck with their rifles. I have 
one other great advantage, and that is that 
these pirates, for that’s what they are, are 
counting on the assistance of some of my 
men, and they are going to get a grand 
surprise when these same men turn loose 
on them.” 


Foiling the Pirate Plot 


His eyes sparkled as he outlined his plan 
to defeat the attack, and I could see that 
he had no intention of running away from 
it by simply sailing to another port along 
the coast. 

““Now my scheme is,’”’ he resumed, “‘to 
be ready for the fellow who is to blackjack 
me, and the minute he puts his head in the 
door will be the last one he will remember 
for a long time—perhaps ever, for he is 
going to get it good and hard. Then we 
will blow a whistle and jump to our stations 
at the rifle holes. The whistle is a pre- 
arranged signal to be given by them to call 
the men in the boat on deck and to notify 
our part of the crew, whom they thought 
they had won over to their side, to jump to 
their assistance in overpowering the rest of 
us. The scheme is to kill me and as many 
of the crew as necessary, to overcome the 
balance of them, dumping our bodies over- 
board. Our scheme is to capture them 
when they leap on board, which we can do 
without much bloodshed, although we may 
have to shoot one or two to convince them 
that we have the upper hand, after which 
we will give them a good beating. 

“Now, then, this is where you come in: 
Suppose this all happens the way I tell 
you—and it will, for I can’t lose—and IJ 
call on you to relieve me of my prisoners to 
be taken to New York for trial for piracy, 
will you do it?” 

I had begun to see what he was leading 
up to some time before he put the question, 
so I was ready for it. 

“Your prisoners will be taken as such on 
board, and their boats seized and taken to 
New York, for going on board a foreign 
vessel on the high seas—that is, for trading 
foreign, as it is called. At the time these 
men are turned over to the United States 
district attorney your complaint against 
them for piracy will be delivered to him,’’ I 
answered. 

He gazed at me somewhat lugubriously, 
“Yes, and then what will happen?” he 
asked. ‘I can’t leave my ship to press the 
case—I’ve got to dispose of this cargo. By 
George!” he exclaimed. “TI guess I’ll stow 
them in the hold for a while and take them 
back to England and lodge the complaint 
there. I guess that will bring some action!”’ 
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I asked him when he expected the attack, 
and he told me any time within the next 
week. Every time we passed his vessel he 
waved or signaled “Nothing doing yet.” 
Whether the attempt will ever be made to 
dispose of him, his vessel and his cargo, 
only time will tell. I have no doubt con- 
cerning his veracity, however. 

Now we have dealt, to some extent, with 
the rum fleet—that is, the noncombatants 
in the war which is being waged against 
rum smuggling from sea; so let us view the 
fighting force, so to speak, the rum runners, 
the smugglers who are violating our pro- 
hibition and customs laws, the men on 
whom we turn our guns. 

Months ago, when the rum fleet first 
began to gather on the frontiers of our 
territorial waters, practically no drastic 
measures were taken by the Government 
to intercept the traffic between these vessels 
and the coast, so that the rum runners 
availed themselves of any kind of water 
craft that would float and carry a few cases 
of liquor, even rowboats and sailboats being 
impressed into service. 

Shortly afterward Coast Guard cutters 
and customs vessels were assigned to the 
patrol of the rum fleet, and cases of seizures 
of the rum runners became daily occur- 
rences; experience taught the smugglers 
that the only way to escape capture was to 
operate only swift motorboats having suffi- 
cient speed to outrun their pursuers. 
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These vessels varied in size and type, the 
most general in use being approximately 
thirty feet long and having a speed varying 
from twenty to thirty knots. They were 
painted lead color so as to be almost indis- 
cernible at night, even when a searchlight 
ray fell upon them, carried no lights, had 
the engine exhaust muffled and a housed-in 
cabin extending three-quarters of their 
length. They would carry fifty to seventy 
cases of liquor and were manned by four 
men. I have been informed that some of 
these cabins were lined with steel of suffi- 
cient thickness to be impervious to a rifle 
or machine gun. 

The hydroplane has also been used to 
good advantage as a rum runner, being 
able to make frequent trips daily, carrying 
ten cases at a time. They light on the 
water near the rum vessel and the liquor 
is brought to them in a small boat. We 
have observed such carriers at various 
times, but when we attempted to get near 
them to board and search them they were 
up and away long before we could even 
get close enough to identify the machines. 
We emerged suddenly from a fog one morn- 
ing and found a machine floating close by 
one of the English vessels of the fleet and a 
small boat about halfway between the two. 
As soon as we were sighted the small boat 
was rowed rapidly back to her ship, while 
the aviators made desperate efforts to start 
their engine and we made preparations to 
try our skill with one of our guns at an 
airship on the wing; but the engine wouldn’t 
start, so we thought we had her for smug- 
gling, but a search revealed nothing in the 
way of contraband. There were two oc- 
cupants—the mechanician and the owner. 
The former informed the boarding officer 
that the owner was deaf and dumb and 
that he himself would do the talking. 

I afterward was told that the mute was 
an auctioneer, and on the active list at 
that, but no one would have ever surmised 
it that day, for he looked as dumb as he 
was said to be when the boarding officer 
tried to get some information out of him. 

Speaking of hydroplanes, they have one 
great advantage over water craft as rum 
runners besides their speed, and that is 
that there is only one point during the trip 
where the aviators can be arrested, as we 
shall see, while the rum runner employing 
a boat for the purpose can be overhauled 
and seized any place within the three-mile 
limit, provided he has liquor on board. 

When our vessels first started on this 
patrol duty, all vessels sailing under the 
American flag were subject to seizure, 
wherever found with liquor on board. Our 
instructions were, in addition to those relat- 
ing to seizures, to capture all vessels and 
send them into port with a prize crew if 
observed communicating with vessels of 
the rum fleet or if tied up alongside of them. 

Our procedure at the time was to patrol 
the fleet, intercepting, boarding and search- 
ing all motorboats bound in the vicinity, 
seizing those found carrying liquor, as well 
as those craft found alongside the rum 
vessels. 
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_ Ayear ago the rum fleet was concentrated 
In a very small area, some eight or ten miles 
to the southeastward of Ambrose Light 
Vessel. As we approached the fleet I could 
see numerous small boats of all descriptions 
darting in and out and around vessels, all of 
them, apparently, keeping a vigilant eye on 
us. Several of the occupants hailed us 
boisterously from time to time, one master 
of a pleasure craft even having the nerve to 
shout to me, “Say, Cap, when are you 
going to start for the other end? I’ve got 
to get a load and get in before dark.’’ We 
were not taken seriously at all, so we had 
to convince them that we were there to 
enforce the law. 

The first thing we did was to seize several 
boats and arrest their occupants for being 
alongside vessels of the rum fleet. All of 
them had the same story to tell—their 
engines had broken down and they were 
forced to tie up for repairs. In each instance 
we had no trouble starting their engines. 
All these vessels were sent in with prize 
crews. Then we found a tug made fast to 
one of the larger vessels, the master claimed, 
delivering stores; but that, too, was against 
the law, so he went back as a prize. 

Late that evening we stopped to take 
stock, and found that the prize crews sent 
into port in charge of the vessels we had 
seized had so reduced our force that there 
were only four men left! We made no more 
seizures that day, although we did chase 
several vessels away from the fleet. 

About dark two small speed boats sud- 
denly shot out from somewhere in the fleet 
and headed straight away from us for the 
coast of New Jersey. We started in pur- 
suit, but they were making three knots to 
our one, so we swung a gun into position 
and fired a shot which fell well ahead of our 
quarry. The effect was instantaneous— 
both boats turned instantly and came to 
heel, as it were. Nothing was found in the 
way of contraband in either boat. I was 
afterwards told that these boats were de- 
coys and that the actual load of liquor went 
in the opposite direction in another boat as 
soon as we had gotten well started on our 
chase of the first two boats. 

This was the first shot of the rum war, 
and its effect was most salutary, for when 
daylight came the next morning the rum 
fleet and its vicinity looked like a morgue; 
there was not a rum runner in sight, nor 
did we see a single one all that day. 

About midnight they began to arrive, 
but they were very wary about approach- 
ing. We sighted one an hour or so later 
making full speed toward shore, throwing a 
column of spray astern of her which looked 
like a cloud of steam as we played our 
searchlight on her. Again we brought our 
gun into action, with the same result. As 
we came up to our captive, it being pitch 
dark, I noted that we were passing through 
some queer-looking floatage, but gave it 
only a casual glance as it passed by. 


Floating Case Goods 


A rigid search of the boat revealed nothing 
in the way of a violation of the law, so she 
was allowed to proceed. 

The next day I was advised that this 
motorboat had two hundred cases of liquor 
on board when she started’ for shore with 
us in pursuit. With some interest I asked, 
“Will a case of liquor float?” 

‘Sure,’ was the reply. “From two hours 
to two days, according to the way it is 
packed.” 

His statement was confirmed by others 
who stated that it all depended on the 
way the bottles were packed, the character 
of the straw, and the kind of wood of which 
the case was made. Thus I learned that the 
floatage I had observed the night before 
consisted of cases of whisky. 

Some months later the Supreme Court 
decided that any vessel under the United 
States flag could carry liquor on the high 
seas and was not subject to seizure unless 
it brought its cargo within our territorial 
waters. 

This decision added greatly to our diffi- 
culties, for the rum fleet was of course 
more than three miles offshore and there- 
fore the rum runners found with liquor on 
board were not liable to seizure until they 
came within the three-mile limit. Con- 
sequently these vessels would take on their 
cargoes and sit tight until our duties carried 
us elsewhere, when they would speed for 
the coast. 

This is where the hydroplane has the 
great advantage; it can load up. with 
liquor and take to the air. It has no three- 
mile danger space to cross as has the rum 
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runner’s boat, so that the only chance it 
has of being seized is when it lands. 

At the same time it can be seen and 
heard for miles, and there should be no 
difficulty about capturing it and its cargo 
at its usual landing place. 

Our continued activities soon began to 
show their effect. Days passed without 
our seeing a single rum runner. At nights 
we would lie as close as possible to the 
fleet and never see or hear a motorboat. 
As time passed, the fleet began to disperse, 
and in a few weeks we had broken it up 
into three smaller rum fleets, one off Long 
Island, another fleet off Montauk Point, 
and one off the coast of New Jersey; and 
again the difficulties of suppressing the 
illicit traffic were increased. 

This is the condition with which our 
vessels have been confronted for months 
and one with which we were doing our 
utmost to cope. 

The duties of the Coast Guard cutters 
and the prohibition vessels are to patrol 
the coast inside the rum fleet and to pre- 
vent liquor from being smuggled ashore. 
So far as the duty is concerned, it is not 
particularly hard, but onerous in that there 
is no break in its continuity. Day and 
night our vessels must cruise constantly 
from point to point, stopping and listening 
for motorboats whenever the straining eyes 
of the officer on watch fancy they have 
caught the flash of a light, with guns and 
searchlights ready for instant use when the 
chase begins. This is the program twenty- 
four hours a day, regardless of the condition 
of wind and sea. 


Plans for the Future 


Though our vessels have accomplished 
much with their inadequate equipment, they 
are operating under disadvantages which 
make their efforts only partially successful. 
You will recall the description of the rum 
runner’s craft, those fleet little craft which 
dart from ship to shore and vice versa at a 
speed varying from twenty to thirty knots 
an hour. There were hundreds of them op- 
erating several months ago, which, owing 
to their size and speed, could cut circles 
around our vessels, the latter lacking not 
only speed but maneuvering qualities. 

The ratio of the rum-patrol vessels to 
the rum runners at that time was about 
one to a thousand, during which time it was 
demonstrated that if there is any special 
quality which a rum-runner chaser should 
possess it is speed. 

An effort will be made to equip the Coast 
Guard properly with speed boats carrying 
machine guns, and when these are placed in 
commission the rum runners will be forced 
to seek some other occupation, while the 
rum fleet will wend its way homeward with 
cargoes of which they were unable to dis- 
pose. All bays and inlets will be patrolled 
and those rum runners which are successful 
in avoiding capture at sea will be appre- 
hended as they attempt to run the inshore 
gantlet. 

Our country may be considered as a fort 
with the bays and inlets as its gates. Sup- 
posing you were in command of a fort and 
were warned that’an attacking army was 
approaching, would you send out your force 
to meet them on the field or would you 
close your gates and make use of your 
heavier weapons within your stronghold? 
The answer is obvious. Close the gates— 
that is, the bays and inlets along our entire 
coasts—so far as possible. 

Not only must our bays and inlets be 
closed against the rum runners but each 
vessel of the rum fleet, no matter how re- 
mote its position, must have assigned to it 
a trailer consisting of a motorboat manned 
by several men, whose sole duty will be to 
prevent the particular vessel they are de- 
tailed to watch from disposing of her cargo. 
Such motorboats will probably be equipped 
with a machine gun, a good searchlight and 
an efficient radio set to communicate in 
emergency with a Coast Guard cutter on 
patrol, the latter acting as the mother ship 
to the mosquito fleet. 

At the present time conditions are chang- 
ing in the rum fleet. The larger vessels— 
the steamers and larger sailing vessels—have 
moved out to positions fifteen and twenty 
miles off the coast, while the smaller ves- 
sels are nearer shore. 

It is reported that these larger carriers 
have their cargoes sold before they leave 
their home ports and that seagoing tugs 
and yachts are being used to land their 
supplies; the advantage being that the 
latter vessels load at isolated points at sea, 
then proceed north or south along the 
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coast, gradually approaching the steamer the smuggling of liquor from:sea, ané. 
course, and thus approach harbor from a ‘appropriated an adequate sum to {, 
direction so remote from that of the rum the necessary equipment to thrott. 
fleet as to allay any suspicion that they are traffic, now and forever—a wise pro] 
rum runners. It is also reported that such which will be far more economical |, 
vessels are all operated by one syndicate. end than to permit it to exist even, 
I can’t vouch for the truth of it, but it few months longer than necessa a). 
sounds very practical and logical. long as it continues there must he | 
At one time last summer I took an in- tained a patrol, an expense of whic | 
ventory of the number of cases of liquor on Government should be relieved as S¢) 
board the vessels of the rum fleet—not a __ possible. A 
very difficult task, as I knew what they It is probable that 
had when they arrived and could make a_ craft will be subjected. to 
fairly accurate estimate of what they had rigid inspection than here 
left by the draft marks on their hulls. in the locality of the rm 
With these data I was able to calculate boats will be required t 
the number of cases the fleet brought.when to go beyond the three-mile 
they first arrived and how long it tookthem mendations having been preyi 
to dispose of it. to this effect. tes 
There were originally one hundred thou- When the agreement concer 
sand cases, and it required two months to _ tension of our territorial waters is 
dispose of the lot, which means that ap- and this will probably be before + 
proximately two thousand cases a day were are printed—it will be most adv 
being landed at New York from the rum to the Coast Guard in its operat; 
fleet anchored off Long Island. it will result in the withdrawal of t 
“Where does it all come from then?” rum fleet to a much greater dis 
you demand, meaning the supply, many _ shore, and in consequence the 
times the amount furnished by this fleet, will have a danger space sever 
which is consumed daily by New York. broad to cover, and the chances 
From the border, of course. It is much capture will be increased in the 
easier to bring it in trucks than to land it in portion. Any motorboat of the run 
boats, and the risk is small in comparison, type found near the rum fleet at 
but the Government must maintain an tance offshore will find it difficult to 
efficient patrol offshore and in the bays and _ satisfactorily its presence there. _ 
inlets, otherwise the supply from the rum Furthermore, these small boats w 
fleet will increase by leaps and bounds until _ be able to operate in severe-weather to ; 
it becomes the main artery of the liquor a distance at sea, owing to the time ity. 
traffic. require to make the trip, the exposure, 
There are three methods by which the the danger and the difficulty of loa 
rum fleet can be dispersed: First, by in- under such conditions where the ‘seas 
ducing their countries to recall the vessels higher than in shoaler water. =. | 
of which it is composed; second, by in- Even those who are opposed to | 
ducing the public to boycott it; third, by hibition do not regard the rum flee 
making the prevention of the traffic so foreign vessels with any great amou 
effective that the fleet and the rumrunners favor when they realize that thes 
will die of starvation. openly jeering at our laws and our 
Obviously, only the third method is prac- What action would Great Brit 
ticable. ada, France, Norway and cert 
Our Government is making strenuous countries of Europe take if we a 
efforts and taking drastic action to suppress to establish an opium fleet off their 
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“Why, Mother, they look like new!” 


T takes Bon Ami to do the trick! For all kinds of white shoes, 

except kid, it works wonders. Just rub them with a moist brush 
covered lightly with Bon Ami—cake or powder—and dirt and 
grass stains disappear as if by magic. 


Principal uses 


of Bon Ami— 
for cleaning and 


Best of all, Bon Ami takes the dirt of, instead of covering it with 


polishing a chalky coat of whitening. Your shoes are 7ea//y clean! 
White Woodwork 5 Ac ; 
Abana aie Bon Ami lightens housework, too. It’s per- 
Brass, Copper and =: nies : 
"Nickel Ware fect for cleaning and polishing windows and 
J ane mirrors—bathtubs, metal fixtures, etc. It “Hes 


Scratched 


rede doesn’t scratch—and it never reddens or Ye’ 
Tiling 
igs es roughens the hands. 
The Hands ° f 
Beith shdiCéngoleum Have you tried Bon Ami for all the uses 


Fine Kitchen Utensils 


listed at the left? 


Cake or Powder s 
te ener yon. prefer THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK a 


faa sian ce 


the veal thing — 


nu 
FRUIT IUICE QORALIOR 


Fountain Owners: Wrvite us 
for additional information relative 
to this machine. Sold by all lead- 
ing wholesale druggists and soda 
fountain supply jobbers. 


Real-Fruit Orangeade 
More Than 120,000,000 Glasses 


served aeeae this acne 


F you want a rea/ orangeade—not arti- 
we ficially colored, not made with “‘fla- 
\\ 7 vors, not synthetic, but prepared with 
: fresh, pure orange juice—look for the 
soda fountains which use the 


Sunkist Juice Extractor 


ri ii Taste that drink and you will know 
% that you have found your favorite. 
_ Luscious, healthful, fresh and 
lutely pure. 
More than 120,000,000 glasses have 


been served to people who have learned 
how good it 1s. 


abso- 


For Fresh Vitamines 


Here is an abundance of fresh vita- 
mines in a most attractive, luscious form. 


California Sunkist Ora 


Aphibbeessen ky Good 


Also valuable fruit salts which ef 


doctor and dietitian advocates, especia | 


in summer. 

So here is fine refreshment plus 
benefits. 
Not only good but good for you. 


A cool drink that is 600. 


Stores that serve it, therefore, are g 


ing you the best thing that they know 
Please Applaud Them 


They are seeking thus to win 


approval. r 


We believe you want to give it w 


it’s sought in ways like this. = 


Give them your applause by giv 
them your trade. That will insure c 
tinued service of this kind. Thus 
applause will benefit yourself. 


"s q 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, Dept. 106, Los Angeles, California x 
A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 11,000 Growers 
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Chances are, you'd be curious, too, if you didn’t know 
what a simple way this is to have as delicious fruit ices as 
ever made hot days cool. 


There’s a can of Det Monte Sliced Peaches in that 
bucket (or maybe it’s Peach Halves, Pears, Crushed Pine 
apple, Apricots, Strawberries, Blackberries, Raspberries 
or Loganberries). But no matter which one — they’re all 
delicious this way. 


It’sa can of one of these Det Monte Canned Fruits that 
has simply been packed in equal parts of ice and salt and 
then allowed to stand that way and freeze slowly for about 
three hours. In a very few minutes, now, this can will be 
opened, and then certain lucky people are going to enjoy 
as cool and refreshing a treat as ever was served on a hot 
day. 


If you've never tried freezing Det Monte Fruits this 
way, follow the simple directions above. After that, take 
out the can — dip it for just an instant in hot water — punch 
an airhole in one end of the can —cut off the other end as 
shown in the diagram —and there you have it — ready for 
instant service. 


_ Anyone 
might ask that- 
if he didn't know 
how easy it is to 

do this = 


Only one precaution. Be sure it’s a Det Monte Fruit. If 
you say Det Monte, you are sure of success, because the 
fruit is always of the same consistency — the syrup is 
always rich enough to freeze perfectly—and more impor- 
tant, to taste right for dessert without other addition, just 
as it comes frozen from the can. 


SEXTON eR Ee 


DEL MONTE FRUITS RIGHT 


See How Easy 


Pack one can DEL 

Monte Fruit in an 

ordinary bucket— 
between equal layers of 
chopped ice and coarse or 
ice-cream salt. 


Gia 


Let stand 3 hours. 

Take out can. Dip 

for an instant in 
hot water; punch hole in 
bottom; then open, cutting 
around side closely under 
top as shown below. 


Turn out a firm 
cylinder of frozen 
fruit — ready for 
tempting, convenient ser- 
vice in many new and un- 
usual hot-weather dain- 


below for free copy. 


NAME. 


City & STATE==— eee 


NOTE 
Follow the sim 

directions given _ 
these panels, Th 
hours is best for fre) 
ing, as fruit then tu 

out ina perfe& cyl 
der. If you prefer 
harder, use more § 
or freeze it longer; 
softer, less salt 

shorter freezing, Se} 
in frozen slices as y 
would brickice-crea 


a aacecrecemeet a 


; 


i 
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Send For This Free Book 
Besides.several hundred other simple ways 
to serve canned fruits, our latest edition of 
““DEL MonTE Recipes of Flavor” contains 
several pages on frozen fruits. Use coupon 


California Packing Corporation, ae 
Department 30, San Francisco, California. 


Please send me free ‘DEL MONTE Recipe: 
of Flavor” as described above. 
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NAME a day when Ralph Royce found 
| himself on the West Coast of China.” 
i So flashed the moving subtitle, and one 
ey more educational triumph was scored 
ir the photodrama. How few of us, even if came a day, could 
nd ourselves on the West Coast of China! Try it on your map. 
_ fter all, travel does broaden one. Or does it merely flatten? 
_ nyway, an observer was piqued by Ralph’s discovery; stirred 
_) explorations that might lead to findings equally sensational; 
_irred especially because, ere Ralph actually made the West 
toast of China, he loitered and dallied in that last sanctuary of 
-pmance, the islands of the South Sea; where dawn lights the 
sy with a hush of silver, where golden strands glisten under 
vayelets from a sea of purest azure and where glad welcomes 
ire extended by beauteous native belles clad in one-wreath suits 
t hibiscus. 

| It was all there for Ralph; the noble chieftain whose house is 
‘jours; his lovely daughter, even more hospitable, her simple 
ative apparel revealing almost every line of her lithe young 
gure. You know the rest. 

You have watched the superfilms unreel, or unreal, as may 
e. Or you have read the books—books intended to make solid 
fitizens with thinning hair discontented with home life, avid of 
es atolls where they shall be fed coconuts and have blossoms 
Jwined about the remaining hair, as Ralph Royce had, by the 
ovely princess. 

_ More than one watcher was impatient with Ralph when he left 
he island. True, there was a girl back home, but she was not a 
ery bright girl; she had believed Ralph guilty of robbing the 
wmers and Merchants Second National Bank, although she 
hight have known her weak-chinned brother did it. And Ralph 
vas forgetting all in lotus land, when an old busybody of an 
ing reached the atoll from a tugboat, subtitled 
t yacht, and pleaded with him to return to Lucille, 
decause he, the uncle, had once ‘‘loved, wooed 
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and lost she who had been Lucille’s mother.” 
The reason seemed so trifling, and the dusky 
princess was so heart-breaking as she teased 
Ralph to stay a while longer, and brought him 
a basket of tropic fruit to show she meant it. The old uncle 
was a home wrecker, nothing less. What if he did love she who 
had been Lucille’s mother? What if he lost she? But Ralph, none 
too bright himself, was persuaded from this island of tranquil de- 
lights, to the lively irritation of all who watched him. None of 
them would have left, not even to go down in history for the 
discovery of China’s West Coast. 

This irritation with Ralph lingered in one breast. It seemed 
high time that someone with a proper sense of values looked into 
that simple home life in the South Seas. 

It seemed that, if conditions have been truly reported, more 
of us should be there today. Not with the idea of breaking home 
ties, of course; none of that suppressed Libido and the Swan 
complex, as I believe it is called by psychoanalysts, though I 
may be inaccurate; but more of us should go in a spirit of purest 
investigation. 

A magazine story settled it. Of the island gir] in this it was said 
that “‘her face was mocking, elfish, faery.’”’ [I am always to be had 
when they spell fairy with an “‘e.”] Her hair was “‘golden brown.” 
She had “‘little pointed fingers” and ‘‘tiny bronze feet.” Her 
“small bronze toes’’ were more than once remarked. ‘Beautiful, 
unearthly—the girl was all that.’’ And the whole magazine cost 
only fifteen cents! And of course there were beach combers coming 
haply upon a case of gin washed ashore from a wreck—square- 
faced gin, at that; native huts, breadfruit, copra, béche de mer, 
bananas both eating and cooking, and crystal-clear lagoons to 
mirror palms; the mirror cracked ever and again by a bevy of those 
unearthly beautiful, bronze-toed sprites who bathed as simply as 
may be. 

This was too much. Another story began to write itself; an- 
other schooner gliding through the break in a treacherous coral 
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reef to anchor in a lagoon of liquid 

light; from the shore, swimming to 

surround it with cries of cordial wel- 

come, that same bevy of the younger j 
set, not too austerely garbed. This is 
the home-from-home life! The books 
say so at $3.50 each. Yet we are 
mostly so unadventurous, we of the 
desk stoop. We take it out in read- 
ing. However, one among us 


Tahiti, word of spells and magic! 
Pearl of the Pacific! It was supposed 
that to reach it one would take a trad- 
ing schooner full of alarm clocks, calico, 
egg beaters and watch chains to barter 
with the simple natives for copra, 
béche de mer and other fruits of the palm 
tree. It would be a months-long voy- 
age, and dangerous, probably; for does 
not the Sunday supplement say that 
cannibalism survives, giving photo- { 
graphs and the story of Mrs. Myrtella ‘ 
Gwamus, who lived a year among the 
wretches and witnessed their foul 
orgies? Yet the trading schooner is 
out. An apparently confident steam- 
ship agent says the steamer So-and-So 
sails next Wednesday, and 
how about this deck 
cabin? And the cargo is 
galvanized iron, gasoline 
and machinery. It doesn’t 
sound right. Civilization 
must a little have had its 
dreadful way down there. 
When the debutantes 
swim off to meet the ship 
they may wear something 
besides wreathes and the 
form-fitting oil of the co- 
conut. 

We cross the equator, 
which deserves nothing 
like the attention it has 
had, and look up to the 
Southern Cross, which is 
also negligible when seen 
face to face—a dim pat- 
tern of a broken kite, un- 
tidy, inconspicuous. This, too, has been overpraised in 
song and story. One would have done better to retain the 
image of a real cross, glittering beautifully from an insur- 
ance calendar. One might consider these as omens and 
begin to nurse misgivings about the Pearl of the Pacific 
were not the reassuring books so plentiful aboard—one to 
every deck chair. They are the books in which the author 
has constantly to resist the charm of those golden-brown 
island girls with the tiny bronze feet and ideas about a 
pleasant time to be had by all, that would never do with 
us. An open-minded chief proffers his lovely child as a 
bride, andthe author remains austere. Many of his readers 
find him irritatingly so. The lovelier the princess, the 
more stern he is in renunciation. He likes us to know just 
what endearing social customs prevail in those far-flung 
atolls, but at the same time he wishes us distinctly to un- 
derstand that he is there merely to study local color in a 
nice refined way. 


The Green-Latticed Nook by the Sea 


E READ impatiently of his tactless devices to insure 

aseemly aloofness. People of the right sort, to be sure, 
have certain standards; but they hate to see a mere writer 
putting on airs sofarfrom home. Thissentiment is expressed 
from more than one deck chair in which the books are be- 
ing read. It seems to be felt that this particular lot of color 
seekers is prepared to go—not to extremes, of course, but to 
any reasonable length to get into the spirit of the thing. 

There are painters with their art materials eager for the 
pearl-breath dawns and the mauve sunsets with pink lin- 
ing; writers who are going to take up literature in a really 
serious way, already sketching out little things in which 
the clean-limbed Yale man with glue on his hair becomes 
almost seriously entangled with a native girl, to be saved 
in the nick of time by the love of a good—white or Nordic— 
woman, because never the twain shall meet. There are so 
many of these that one begins to wonder about previous 
voyages of the good ship. How long since the tide of color 
seekers set in, and what effect has it had upon the Pear! of 
the Pacific? If romance still endures there it must have 
done so under a lot of pestering. 

The last dawn of the voyage finds a hopeful band of 
readers facing forward and sniffing. For the writer of a lot 
of those books has said that the scent of the frangipani was 
wafted to him from the mystic isle an hour before its high- 
est peak could be sighted. It is a pretty thought. A few 
reckless liars in our little band now sniff and say the same, 


The Mother Regards Him Amiably and Murmurs ‘‘Pauvre Enfant!’’ 


Maybe so, but rather not. Anyway, the Pearl of the Pa- 
cific at last leaps up through the horizon like a rugged green 
exclamation point. Gaunt, bold peaks rise from a border 
of palms; palms from which copra is picked, it is said by 
the better read. It is a beautiful island, one South Sea 
bubble never to be pricked. The ship cautiously nears an 
actual reef and eyes are alert for the swimming beauty 
chorus that will flout a famous home headline—Mayor 
Bans One-Piece Suit. 

Inside the reef we slow down. Waiting for the swimmers 
perhaps, and the color seekers crowd to the rail. But a 
launch comes off and we are boarded by the doctor and as 
many port officials as attack a liner entering New York 
Harbor. Passports are wrenched from the color seekers 
and it will cost them fifty-two francs fifty centimes to get 
them back at the police station. It could hardly have been 
like this in the olden days. But the color seekers still scan 
the shore, hoping for better things. A cry comes from that 
green-shaded distance. Is it a native war cry? It is not. 
It issues from a speeding motor car. 

The ship sidles to the pier; and there, under the iron- 
roofed shed, are the natives who should have been swim- 
ming. And they are not only dressed; they are overdressed 
in ladies’ and gentlemen’s more or less correct wearing 
apparel. Also, at first glance, they strongly resemble the 
natives one may observe on landing at Charleston, South 
Carolina. It is a bitter blow to more than one color seeker. 
Not a native present would do to photograph for any book 
costing $3.50. Not an island princess that would lure any- 
one at all choosy even as far as Long Island. Is the spell of 
the South Seas, then, only a book spell? Must romance 
always flee over the next horizon? 

While trunks are being probed in the oven heat of the 
shed, one American explores beyond the dock and pres- 
ently returns, beaming a message. He reduces it to one 
word and hisses this to his stewing compatriots. They are 
thrilled. They abandon trunks and troop incredulously 
after the pioneer. And there, hard by the pier, what do 
you think he led them to? Why, a green-latticed nook 
shadowed by a gracious awning, where ice-cold actual beer 
might be legally purchased and drunk in a public manner. 
More than one stunned color seeker was close to breaking 
down. All became emotional: They felt brazen, lawless, 
grand, as they seated themselves at a freshly wiped table. 
At least the hem of the single garment of romance might 
here be clutched. They reached thirstily. Substantial 
white foam capped golden-amber columns in many glasses, 
Tolerance ensued. + 
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Now it is charitably remembered that th) 
after all, is not Polynesia. Itis Papeete, capi 
of. les établissements Francais de l’Ocean| 
often referred to as Little Paris. One shoy, 
not expect from it the primitive book sty! 
The little café is at the edge of the Place . 
Mutualité, one of the open-air sort that deba 
the boulevards of big Paris and give the ge), 
ous French a reputation for levity. It is a fy, 
place, at the very verge of the current, fro | 
which to watch the flow of life as “Encore | 
biére”’ rings out with merry confidence, 

And now it is realized that the coming || 
our ship has meant much, even if there we) 
no simply garbed bathing parties to weleon_ 
it. All Papeete is at the dock or brushing })_ 
our table on its way to or from there. An 
why not? Back home, people of the bet! 
sort do not invariably g. 
down to the depot to ge. 
No. 9 go through. By! 
then, back there, No, | 
goes through every day. 
Sundays perhaps ex) 
cepted, and it does no 
discharge a horde of wild| 
eyed color seekers wh 
have read books abou! 
the place. Here, on th’ 
other hand, No. 9 goe| 
through but once amonth 
It is an occasion of itsel 
and always spiced by ; 


debarking horde who ex 


pect what isn’t there. Nj 
wonder Little Pari, 


dresses its gayest ani 
makes a festival. { 


On Parade a 


APEETE parades fo) 
us. There pass - 
important French ffi. 
cials, looking amiable but 
bored, even on this greal 
day. Bearded priests gc 
by on bicycles, humanly 
beguiled. And there are 
British or American com: 
mercials in pith helmets and white duck. They are pale, 
listless and look tired. But mostly the eddying current 
bears native life. Here at last are the witches that have sc 
long undone the white adventurer, until came a day or the 
last chapter or the fourth act or the fifth reel, when he went 
back home to live as nice people do; here are they who stil 
stir a secret lawless longing in office-worn heads of families 
back in the book-buying islands. : $ 

But they are not as advertised. They are not as she whe 
for a halycon moment caused Ralph Royce to forget Nordic 
superiorities. That one was a denizen of the jungles that 
begirt Los Angeles, California, and none of these would be 
valued by her director except as background. The hair is 
not golden brown; it is black, and hangs like the tails of 
horses. The faces are not faery in their unearthly beauty, 
but good, honest, broad, blunt-nosed faces, with wide 
mouths frequently agape to scintillate with teeth of pre- 
cious metal. The figures are not “lithe and of a rounded 
slenderness,”. but figures that go with broad, blunt-nosed 
faces and wide mouths; substantial, well-nourished, good- 
natured figures, one might say. It had been suggested that 
they are figures adapted for the moving-picture drama 
only as background. It may be further pointed out thata 
very few of them—say, four—would make a great deal of 
background, if you know what we mean. , 

Skirts are ankle length and unmodishly roomy, revealing 
only that the feet, frequently bare, are not “tiny slender 
bronze feet.’’ Nothing like it. They are good feet, splen- 
didly proportioned; but they were broad in the beginning 
and the years have not narrowed them. Beginning just in 
front of the heel, they broaden increasingly until the toes 
are reached. These spread fanwise for the betterment of 
the mechanism, but would not seem to inspire the lyric 
strain that has been noted. Nor is it possible that we have 
judged all Papeete from a casual poorly selected street 
crowd, for all Papeete goes before us within the hour for its 
monthly thrill. It is agreed at length that the hair of these 
women is beautiful; that two or three have been comely 
enough to be patted as one would pat a large and friendly 
dog. As to the rest, it is wondered how Ralph Royce and 
his countless story brothers managed to carry on. It isa 
hurting shock, but the good cold beer has been a gracious 
anodyne. , 

A little heartened, we follow the curve of the shaded 
strand along the margin of the pearl-sheened sea. We 
pass a schooner at the little wharf, being unladen of its 
lumber by native labor, the vocalism swelling incessantly, 

(Continued on Page 137) y3 
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*@ WE pushed back our chairs—the ten of us—and 
, lighted our tobacco. The lawyer bowed toward the 
) ‘banker, who was sipping his coffee; the latter placed 
cup on the table and began his story, after the manner 
those members of our group who had on previous 
nings told theirs. 
‘My first job was the result of my father’s advice and 
section,” said the banker; “but my father had been 
dying me for quite a while, so that I can’t say I had 
thing to do with the choice. Most boys, I feel sure, 
ply tumble into their first jobs under the spur of 
yessity. Though my story will not deal with that well- 
own phase of a young man’s difficulties in finding 
hself, it is not lacking in complications. I suspect that 
syoung man’s life ever moves smoothly toward the place 
ere his best work can be done. 
i. elder brother loved farming; and as my father 
is a farmer, his case presented no problem. I hated 
‘ming for no definable reason; I even hated the country, 
thought I did—now I long for it. Once when my 
other and I were repairing a barbed-wire fence I slipped 
ay and began walking toward the village. 1 didn’t 
ow what J intended to do there, nor had I been planning 
irun away. It just came over me suddenly and passion- 
aly that I would rather do anything than repairfences. I 
“4s going away and that was all there was to it. How- 
«er, I came home in time for supper. 
“Like a great many other farmers of his day, my father 
us suspicious of universities and rabidly opposed to 
gher education. 
en of his type 
; ‘not so numer- 
were, but 
are still a 


jem—more, I 
than 
sople in towns 
salize. His 
aunting fear was 
nat one of us 
oys might turn 
ut to be a law- 
Me Neither of us 
ad the slightest 
-emdency in that 
_ irection.” 
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i Lazy? 
7 | 
VWQHORTLY 
|W after "I had 
jeen graduated 
; ‘om the county- 
jeat. high school 
informed me 
shat arrange- 

nents had been 
nade for me to 
jake a position in 
he local bank. 
My one thought 
it the time was to 
-zetaway from the 
farm, and to the 
wn; sol said I 
was delighted, and 
‘that I felt sure 
‘I should be in- 
{terested in bank- 
jing. Frankly, I 
—hadn’t the remot- 
est idea whether 
‘IT should care for 
banking or not. 
But the position 
had certain ad- 
/vantages, and in 
small towns it 
still has. My 
\father owned 
| some stock in the 
, bank and was a 
’ valued depositor. 
The sons of such 

persons were usu-° - 
| ally recruited for .- 
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what we now call in the larger cities junior clerks. The 
fact that my salary would be seven dollars a week would 
not hurt my social standing; it was generally known that 
a young man in a bank would eventually be an important 
citizen. 

“ As soon as I took this position I began to see that my 
father had diagnosed my case with his usual wisdom. 
Though he had read widely, his distinguishing character- 
istic was what the neighbors called horse sense. He knew 
people; and if I may indulge in a little bragging, I in- 
herited some of that trait. I discovered at once that I was 
not lazy, but that my only trouble on the farm had been 
lack of interest. On this point I want to interject a phi- 
losophical observation: The really lazy man doesn’t know 
he is lazy, or if he observes it at all, doesn’t care in the 
slightest. He has a rhinoceros hide so far as reproof is 
concerned. 

“Some persons are, unconsciously, quite certain in their 
minds that laziness is the best policy. I had been lazy on 
the farm, but I wasn’t proud of it; neither was I at peace 
with my conscience. Day after day I would upbraid my- 
self in terms so bitter that my father would never have 
thought of using anything like them, but it did no good. 

“During those unhappy boyhood days I regarded lazi- 
ness as a sort of disease either of the body or mind—I 
didn’t know which—that saps a man’s energy in spite of 
his prayers for improvement. But as soon as I hit the 
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emlker’s Story—Reported by Chester T. Crowell 


bank I was all energy. And as a matter of fact, my first 
work there was the most trifling, piffling detail imaginable, 
including quite a bit of messenger service. Nevertheless, 
I liked it and was interested. 

“Tt is now my theory that the original objection to the 
farm sprang from impatience; I wanted quick results, and 
ours was a cotton farm; a crop was a matter of nine 
months from first to last. In the bank there was always 
something doing, and I liked that. Either a loan was made 
or it wasn’t. Decisions were forthcoming every day. I 
lived under the illusion that business was proceeding in a 
regular whirl. I wonder if something of the same youthful 
impatience with the slowness of Nature wasn’t the cause of 
so many farm boys getting jobs on railroads. They wanted 
to see action. 

“The head of our bank, like a great many other country- 
bank managers, wasn’t a banker at all. As a matter of 
fact, he knew very little about the business. Nevertheless, 
I learned banking from him—as much from his short- 
comings as from the few principles he applied. He was 
primarily a cotton farmer, like his customers, and he was 
also a merchant. His sons were running the store.” 


Rural Credit Conditions 


a] AM SURE that I tell you nothing new when I say that 
twenty years ago the condition of rural credit in this 
country was deplorable; and nowhere else was it worse 
than in the states devoted to cotton growing. I am afraid 
that even now the 
progress made 
there is far from 
what it should 
have been, but 
that is not part of 
my story. This 
banker would 
have made an ex- 
cellent model for 
the cartoons of 
Farmer Hayseed. 
He had a few 
strands of white 
hair, here and 
there, like astrag- 
gly top crop of 
cotton, and he 
brushed these for- 
ward to cover an 
imposing expanse 
of bald head. His 
little blue eyes 
were forever nar- 
rowing, not with 
shrewdness, but 
under the im- 
pulses of his na-- 
tive pessimism. 
I think that if you 
had expressed 
buoyant hope of 
the sun rising for 
another day his 
eyes would have 


narrowed. He 
wasn’t sure of 
anything. He 


wore spectacles 
with big steel 
hooks that fas- 
tenedoverhisears. 
When he talked to 
anyone he looked 
over his specta- 
cles, and when he 
read he looked 
under them. I 
never did know 
why he wore the 
things. He was 
always complain- 
ing that they 
were no good. 
“Whenever 
anyone made a 
deposit hie 
(Continued on 
Page 77) 
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RS. PEYTON had bought the dresses—one blue, 

| V/ one pink, both taffeta and bunchy; she had bought 

the two pairs of patent-leather slippers, also the 

georgette blouses—one blue, one pink, each with its own 
camisole. An im- 
moral touch, that; 


ly Edgintom 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


“From—his—Cousin— Lizzie,” 
nodding. 
“Burn it!” said Aunt Ada. “It is not fit to touch. 
She stretched out her hand. ‘I would like to see wh 
kind of letter g 

writes.” 


said Mrs. Peyt; 


but Mrs. Peyton 
could broaden her 
views to meet op- 
portunities. She 
had bought the 
two little white 
woolen tennis 
cloaks — though 
neither of the girls 
played tennis, to 
be sure—and she 
now felt Phoebe 
and Beta to be 
tempting beyond 
the strength of 
man matrimoni- 
ally aged to resist. 
Also, on a little 
additional gear for 
the table—finer 
linen and that old 
blue Bristol glass 
she had eyed for 
some time—she 
spent something. 
The garden was 
looking lovely; 
Mr. Peyton had no 
hay fever this 
year; and she had 
kept him till now 
from wearing his 
new light-gray 
flannels. The dog 
had recovered 
from a mangy dis- 
order and the so- 
cial barometer was 
set fair. 

Also, Aunt Ada 
and Uncle Fred, 
three doors away, 
had cunningly 
managed the An- 2 


peted) or 

“There hag ;. 
ways been a sq 
of open invit, 


tracted, butneve 
till now, taken a) 
vantage of, 1 sa, 


nocent girls in t} 
house!”’ i 
pered Aunt Ac 


“She has ay 
deal of money ¢ 
leave,”’ obs 
Mrs. Peyton, “lij 
tle as she | 
item a 

“Collect ( 
membered 
Ada, pe 
husbands. Six 
dear!”’ 

“e Six ! ” 

Aunt Adag 
from the win 
at the two 
figures. “And th 
trouble sg 
people have = 
she said. 

‘“What ag) 


would she be’ 
said Mrs. Peyton 
“Would 4 
know?” 

“She must 4 
sixty-five,” saic 
Aunt Ada; ea 


nesley boys’ an- 
nual visit for now 
instead of Christ- 
mas, when they usually paid it. Mr. Burnham had moved 
into the large house at the corner, and soon Mr. Peyton 
would put on those new light-gray flannels, panama on head, 
the picture of a genial elderly gentleman of good standing, 
would saunter round to pay his call upon his bachelor 
neighbor. There would follow 


Mr. Peyton and Uncle Fred were somewhere out of the 
way. 

Phoebe and Beta, the picture of happy, hopeful girl- 
hood, picked roses in the garden; Mrs. Peyton and Aunt 
Ada were cloistered in the former’s bedroom. It was eleven 
o’clock of a summer morning. 

“Have a cup of chocolate and some biscuits, Ada,” said 
Mrs. Peyton. ‘At this time, halfway through the morn- 
ing, I think one needs ——” 

She rang the bell. 

“Of course,” said Aunt Ada, ‘‘Mr. Burnham is in the 

forties—the late forties, Fred says; but men are very 
uncharitable about each other’s ages. The cattiness of 
men!”’ 
» “Yes,” said Mrs. Peyton; “but still they are as they 
are. One schools oneself to feel that. . . . Yes, the forties. 
But, Ada, what in the wide world are the forties? The 
man is in his prime.” 

“Fred knows another branch of the Burnham family,” 
said Aunt Ada. ‘They reek of money. Has he met the 
girls at all?—in the road, I mean—or—you know what I 
mean? A man of that worldly stamp keeps his eyes 
open so.’ 

“Fido got into his garden one day,” said Mrs. Peyton; 

“and of course Phoebe had to go to get him back.” 

Aunt Ada patted Fido, who sat beside them, with ap- 
proval. 

“Mr. Burnham helped, I heard,” said Mrs. Peyton. 
“Fido chased all over the garden, and Beta went to assist 
Phoebe and Phcebe was vexed; but, as-I said to her, ‘You 
really can’t expect Beta to stay behind like that.’ And I 
said to James, ‘You will really have to call now upon that 


““Ah, My Love, That Was a Real Romance, in Paris, Last Year”’ 


poor, lonely man. I can’t have my girls knowing men who 
are strangers to us,’ I said.’’. 

“Certainly not,’”’ said Aunt Ada, drinking chocolate. 

Mrs. Peyton drank chocolate. 

“When are the Annesleys coming, Ada?” 

“This evening, dear.” 

“How are they getting on?’’ 

“Oh, both promoted, my dear. Fred thinks highly of 
them. He says they are so in earnest.’ 

“Thoroughly ineligible as yet, of course,” said Mrs. 
Peyton. “But one never knows what may happen, and I 
am grateful to you, Ada, for inviting them at this juncture. 
My girls never look so attractive, I always think, as when 
with young men. You must let us help you entertain the 
Annesleys.”’ 

“T have no tennis court.” 

“And no daughters. We shall hope to have them here 
every day. Mr. Burnham will certainly see that Phoebe 
and Beta are in great request when the Annesleys come, 
I’m sure.” 

“These things want management,” nodded Aunt Ada. 

“Nowadays they do,” sighed Mrs. Peyton. ‘Let us 
have some more chocolate and more biscuits.” 

She rang. 

“That was the midday post,’’ said Mrs. Peyton. She 
rang again. ‘Bring me all the letters,” she said; and she 
opened them all—her husband’s too. 

“We have no secrets from each other,” she said. 

“Tt is a pity Beta wears a pince-nez,’’ considered Aunt 
Ada, looking ruminatively upon the girlish figures in the 
garden. 

“Not at all,’ said Mrs. Peyton warmly. “If Mr. Burn- 
ham likes that serious type—well, there she is. If he 
doesn’t—what a foil for Pheebe, all life and laughter!” 

Mrs. Peyton gazed up over the letter she held. 

iad Ada!’”’ 

“My dear?” 

“This is for James, from his Cousin Lizzie.” 

“From his Cousin Lizzie?’ 


more.’ 
“And worn out 

no doubt, by th 

said Mrs. Peyton. ‘‘There wer 


” os 


sort of life she has led,” 
not only the six husbands but men 

“And children?” breathed Aunt Ada. 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Mrs. Peyton. ‘“‘ Yes, she has done every 
thing.”’ , 

“Shall you allow her here?” ri 

“No doubt we shall,’ said Mrs. Peyton. “She is creep 
ing back, I suppose, in her old age, after her life of riotin; 
and pleasure, to rest and repent and make friends with he 
relations before it is too late. No doubt she is very 
lonely.” 

“‘She deserves to be.” 

“A worn-out old woman, bitterly regretting her los 
opportunities to lead a decent, ordinary life,’’ said Mrs 
Peyton, shaking her head. “I hope I can be generous ant 
broad-minded enough to help her to forget—if she can 
And the girls will be very sweet to her, I know. The} 
must be told to be. There’s something very attractive, - 
always think, about the deference of a bright young girl t« 
a frail old lady.” 

“Very pretty,’ said Aunt Ada. 

“She might be a good foil,’’ said Mrs. Peyton. «Hedi 
overwrought, miserable old thing, petted by my Phoebe 
It would seem rather sweet. If one is a mother, one mus 
think of everything.”’ 

Mrs. Peyton leaned from the window. 

“Phoebe! Beta! 

“T will not tell them much,” 
have some more chocolate?”’ 

“T think I will rest a little,’ said Aunt Ada. 

Phoebe and Beta entered brightly. 

“Dears,” said Mrs. Peyton, folding her lips tightly 
after each sentence as she paused for judicious thought 
“rather a strange visitor is coming to us directly—a visitol 
to whom we must all be very kind—a cousin of youl 
father’s—an old lady. Now, you know, dears, we must al 
respect old age; and though this cousin of your father’s 
has by no means been all she should have been in the past 
still, that is over. She is an old lady. She regrets s 


she said. . . “Shall we 


at 


—_ 


Jocly all the things she has done, and she wants to be 
hal y in her few remaining years, and to become friends 
it us all again. You must both help her to forget, and 
)} happy among us. No doubt she longs to be at peace.” 
jwas Beta who answered first, settling her pince-nez. 

*s it Cousin Lizzie?”’ 

jrs. Peyton nodded slowly. She folded her lips. 
‘What do they know of Cousin Lizzie?” inquired Aunt 


Very little, thank God,” said Mrs. Peyton. 

We will try to be good to her, mother,” said Phebe. 
We must all try to be very, very good to her,” said 
{. Peyton, shaking her head. “Now go and find your 
fa er, dears, and take him Cousin Lizzie’s letter, and tell 
hi IT am willing that she should come.” 

right as bees, the young girls went out. 

The sweetest natures my children have!” said Mrs. 
ton. “And not a single question asked! You noted 
th. 5 Let us have a glass of sherry and some 
jrent biscuits, and then it will be lunch time.” 

: Ha wife and mother is busy all day,” said Mrs. Peyton. 
hat very afternoon Mr. Peyton called upon Mr. Burn- 
. That very evening the Annesleys arrived at Aunt 
Au’ s. That very evening Mr. Burnham dined with the 
Pitons, and Aunt Ada and Uncle Fred brought the 
Anesleys round for coffee, all fair and timid and startled, 
“miew dinner jackets. The blue Bristol glass had been 
ud, Fido had once more had the aplomb to lose himself in 
+ shrubbery, and it had taken five people to find him 
sin, the Annesleys endeavoring to pair with Phoebe and 
Ba, who, somehow, were always getting paired with Mr. 
Brnham, leaving an Annesley odd man out. Mr. Burn- 
n had wakened to the chase and devoted himself 
psionately to routing the Annesleys. Beta had played her 
lin, Phoebe her piano. Mr. Burnham was coming for 
t#nis next day. Mr. Burnham invited all—except the 
Anesleys—to raid his strawberry beds. The Annesleys 
pnned a picnic for four; they had a little car into which 
fir ‘ould squeeze. Mr. Burnham planned a picnic for 
fir; he had a big car in which four could lose themselves. 
le spare room was got 
dy for the penitent 
_pdigal. 

_ ‘A wife and mother 
rer rests,” said Mrs. 


tyton. 


Cousin Lizzie entered 

t2 spare room with Mrs. 

lyton. She wore a de- 
yut shade of gray; and 
though she was round 

id soft, she looked frail. 

irs. Peyton’s kind heart 

“Ws very sorry for her. 

sides, she was in no 

‘nse a poor relation. In 

sme ways—material 

ays—there was no 
oubt but that she was 

i acquisition. 

_ “Texpect you are tired, 

-ousin Lizzie,” said Mrs. 
eyton in a gentle, pity- 
g voice. 
'“T am never tired, 
sar,” said Cousin Lizzie. 
“Oh,” said Mrs. Pey- 
om resolutely, “but you 
‘ust be. However, you 
‘ave come to the right 
dot for peace—homely 
eace. A little dull to 
ou perhaps si 

_ “Tnever find anywhere 

ull, dear,”’ said Cousin 

dzzie. 

_“T shall be very aelsa # 

aid Mrs. Peyton, “if you 

‘on’t find us dull, and so 

fe. hubby be glad. Iam 

Oing to send you a cup 

f tea up here and you 

nust rest before dinner, 

md one of my little girls 

hall run up and talk to 

7ou presently.” 
Cousin Lizzie removed 
1er hat and showed her 
hite hair, and her face 
t once meek and frail. 
he quite touched Mrs. 


| ‘eyton’s heart. 
“T shall. be glad to 
rest,” she said, “‘and to 


see one of your little girls. 
My own family ——”’ 


“‘Lost Opportunities, Dear Child?’’ Said Cousin Lizzie. 


“Ah,” said Mrs. Peyton, patting her shoulder, “don’t 
think of all those things. You have come here to rest and 
forget, Cousin Lizzie. I understand.” 

“Perhaps not entirely,’”’ said Cousin Lizzie, shaking her 
head. ‘‘May I ask at once if you have a nice church 
here?”’ 

““A very nice church,” said Mrs. Peyton proudly. 

“T am so glad,” said Cousin Lizzie; “I am most sensi- 
tive about churches.” 

Mrs. Peyton went out. 

“To hear her refer to her family,’ she said to Aunt Ada, 
who was taking tea on the veranda, ‘“‘made one’s heart 
ache. And she asked at once about the church, too, as if 
she were returning to the simpler faiths—so nice. You 
know, Ada, I hadn’t realized till now that she ever had a 
family. What she began to say was that they had cast her 
off. I felt it. No wonder, of course! Still, to be alone at 
her age * 

“The fruits of sin,” said Aunt Ada coldly. 

“Be-ta!”’ called Mrs. Peyton. 

Beta was under the pergola saying to Mr. Burnham and 
an Annesley, ‘‘We have a poor old lady staying with us 
now, and you must both be very kind to her. She has led 
a dreadful wicked life f: 

“Dreadful wicked life?’”’ exclaimed Mr. Burnham and 
the Annesley. 

“Yes,”’ said Beta, settling her pince-nez; ‘‘mother says 
so. But she’s a sort of cousin of father’s, and mother says 
she asked to come here for a rest, and of course mother 
understood she wanted to be forgiven and to forget. . . . 
Yes, mother!” 

It was Beta who went up to chat with Cousin Lizzie. 
The young girl knocked and entered with some trepidation, 
rehearsing her part. She knew just how she would find 
this poor old lady—perspiring in her traveling clothes, 
sitting spread in an easy-chair, making a wide lap and 
resting the soles of her feet by turning them up upon the 
outer sides. 

However, Cousin Lizzie was standing in the center of the 
floor, before the mirror, in a suit of crépe de Chine under- 
clothes of the kind that one saw in fashion papers, but 
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never made for oneself. She was fixing in her ears a very 
long pair of ruby earrings. 

“Come in, dear,’’ said Cousin Lizzie. 

Beta entered. 

“You must be very tired; Cousin Lizzie,”’ 
ing the part rehearsed in spite of her surprise. 
has sent me to see if I can help you.” 

“Certainly, dear,’ said Cousin Lizzie; ‘‘help me un- 
pack, love, and tell me what to wear tonight. Will it be a 
large party?” 

“Just ourselves, Aunt Ada, Uncle Fred and three 
friends,’’ said Beta. Then she commenced to unpack 
Cousin Lizzie’s clothes. 

“T have never seen such clothes,” 


she said, play- 
“Mother 


said Beta. ‘‘Neither 


has Phoebe. We have never heard of such clothes.” 

“T like clothes,’’ confessed Cousin Lizzie, ‘‘and so I 
always make them a large part of my life.” 

“B-but one can’t always have all one likes,” said Beta. 


“Oh, nonsense, girlie!’”’ said Cousin Lizzie in surprise. 

“You must be very rich, Cousin Lizzie,” said Beta. 

“Well, love, all my husbands left me money, you see, or 
paid it in alimony, or some way.” 

“Here is your jewel case, Cousin Lizzie.” 

“Unlock it, dear, if you like.” 

“Pearls!” 

“My first husband gave me those.”’ 

“Oh-h! A diamond headband!” 

“My fourth husband, dear.” 

“L-Llook at your emerald earrings, Cousin Lizzie!” 

“Such a charming man gave me those. I met him in 
Rome.” 

“The ruby earrings you have on 

“Ah, my love, that was a real romance, in Paris, last 
year.” 

“Last year!’’ echoed Beta faintly. 

“Last year, love. Comte de Savrigny. He followed me 
for months. These earrings are some of his family jewels. 
I nearly married him. Nearly, but not quite—not quite— 
because 4 

Cousin Lizzie looked very dreamy. 

“How—how old was he, Cousin Lizzie?” 

“Old, love? Oh, really, 
I should say thirty.” 

“‘B-b-but, Cousin Liz- 
zie us 

“Men are so tempting, 
love, aren’t they?” 

At this moment, 
through the open win- 
dows was heard the sound 
of a car drawing up to the 
veranda beneath. 

Cousin Lizzie had just 
reached for a cigarette, a 
spray of perfume and her 
manicure set. She looked 
out. 

“Who.is this, love?” 

“Tt would be my sister 
Phoebe and a boy who is 
staying with us.” 

“What is his name, 
dear?”’ 

“An-An-Annesley.” 

“What is his age, 
dear?’”’ 

“Ab-b-bout twenty- 
one.” 

“That,’’ mused Cousin 
Lizzie, ‘‘really is a little 
young. Still, the car isa 
Newlight, isn’t it? I like 
Newlights. He hasa good 
figure, hasn’t he? He re- 
minds me alittle—a very, 
very little—of an Aus- 
trian artist I had an affair 
with between my fourth 
and fifth.” 

The young girl sat on 
the floor beside the open 
trunk, gasping for air. 

“Fourth and fifth hus- 
bands, I mean,’ said 
Cousin Lizzie. “I am 
confusing you, rather, the 
way [run on. I will wear 
my silver chiffon tonight, 
and these earrings you ad- 
mire so, child; and I will 
take my fur cloak down, 
to be ready. It has a 
hood, I suppose?’”’ 

“The cloak?” faltered 
the young girl. 

“The Newlight,” said 
Cousin Lizzie. 
(Continued on Page 112) 
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Unfortunately, He Proved to be So Great as a Scientist That He Had Never Cultivated the Art of Speaking to an Audience 


N THE first place, let me confess that I have not been 
AF to bed a single night in the past two weeks before 2:30; 

occasionally it has been much later. Last night, or 
rather this morning, it was after four; first the opera and 
then a ball. 

As I stood waiting to say good night to my hostess I 
heard one harassed husband say, ‘‘Do hurry, Margaret. 
I shall have to get up so horribly early, and I am sailing 
for Europe in three days.”’ 

His wife continued her conversation with perfect seren- 
ity; not a muscle of her face changed. 

“She’s not deaf,” he said ruefully, looking to me for 
sympathy. ‘“She’s only husband-deaf. You speak to her 
and see.”’ 

“Oh, Margaret,” I asked, “are you sailing with Ted?” 

Instantly she turned in response to the keen social sense 
that charms all who know her. Upon the ear that was 
deaf to her husband any other voice fell like a summons. 

“No, indeed, dear; I have far too much on hand.”’ And 
she went on talking with our hostess. 

I laughed outright. Ted grinned, but rather ruefully. 
Husband-deaf! It described so many women I know. 

This morning, as I was wearily wakened by the tapping 
of my maid, the word popped into my head again. Or 
perhaps it had never gone out of it through the past few 
hours of restless sleep. I, too, was now rueful, wondering 
if it did not describe me also—especially me; whether my 
deafness were not to something much broader than my re- 
lationship with Jim. 


The Knickerbocker Grays 


Y MAID entered with the inexorable step of Fate and 
pulled aside my curtains, letting in a flash of morning- 
after light. Josephine is possessed of all the virtues which I 
lack. By nature and home training I am idle, irresponsible, 
never on time. Like so many of my school friends, I was 
allowed to think that such faults are rather charmingly 
feminine. But my parents did not know New York—or 
Josephine. Time is the essence of our contract; and at 
moments, under her suave exterior, I can hear the crack of 
the slave driver’s whip. 
I drag myself to a sitting posture and sip the tea she has 
placed on the night table beside my bed. At the same time 
I glance through the morning paper; for without the news, 


how could society continue? How discuss the deaths, the 
latest divorce, the newest scandal? 

Having partly digested the headlines, an editorial or two, 
and consumed a piece of buttered toast, I drag myself 
into the cold shower, do a daily half dozen and am soon 
ready for the business of the day. 

This presents itself in the persons of my son Hamilton, 
aged eight, and my daughter Dorothy, aged six. They are 
on their way to school, and in our brief interview matters 
of great weight must be decided. It is Tony’s afternoon 
with the Knickerbocker Grays and Dorothy has her danc- 
ing class. 

The Knickerbocker Grays is an organization for boys 
formed many years ago, a sort of junior offshoot of the 
Seventh Regiment in the days before the horses and 
brilliant uniform of Squadron A lured most. of fashionable 
New York away from the more sober gray of the infantry. 
The Knickerbocker Grays has held its own, and admission 
to its ranks still forms an open sesame to the junior life 
of social Manhattan. 

Succeeding generations of patronesses preside over the 
list of candidates, jealously guarding its prestige, with the 
result that there are always many more applicants than 
places. Even the late war, which seems to have given such 
disastrous knocks to patriotism, has had no effect on the 
Knickerbocker Grays; and there boys are still taught to 
honor the flag of their fathers and to understand the value 
of discipline. : 

Of no less importance from the girls’ point of view is 
Dorothy’s dancing class. It is her first year, but a girl 
enters young and grows through the various divisions 
until the moment when she is ready to make her formal 
entrance into society. To have her name on the list of this 
particular class means that she will be automatically in- 
cluded in every important debutante function of the 
winter, irrespective of whether she or her mother is known 
to the hostess. 

As each division is filled from the one below, it becomes 
increasingly difficult for an outsider to enter, so that the 
last year is practically impenetrable; those who perhaps 
need it most are the very ones who find the doors most 
tightly closed. This seems harsh, but it is also inevitable. 
The rules of society, although presumably made by gentle- 
folk, are seldom gentle. Fortunately I was well advised 
and entered my children in their infancy, congratulating 


myself that their future—all of it that then seemed ti 
matter—was automatically provided for. For the harsl 
rules of society are efficient, at least as regards society. 
I look my waiting children over and admire the handi 
work of their nurse, whom, out of respect to my son’ 
advanced years, I must now call a nursery governess 
I decide which motor shall be at their disposal and as I an 
planning it out Tony looks at me wistfully and asks, “Wil 
you be there this afternoon, mummy? A real colonel i 
coming from Governor’s Island to watch us drill.” 
Dorothy chimes in, “Oh, mummy, you said you'd set 
us next! You went to Tony last time.” 4 
I end the dispute by admitting that an important en- 
gagement makes either pleasure impossible, but I promist 
to look in on them at their suppertime. ; ‘ 


Forever on the Eve of Departure 4 
pet as I am saying it the new word crops up in my 
mind—this time with a deeper implication. My chil- 
dren and I have a very real affection. When they were 
younger, and I less fully identified with the greater New York 
of society, we often had long and delicious hours together: 
in summer, on the border of an Italian lake and later ir 
the Newport season, which I did not then find so engross- 
ing. Those hours of seemingly trivial confidences always 
reminded me of my own girlish hours with my mother. 
Nothing has ever been so dear to me, and no sorrow has 
ever wounded me more deeply, or brought bitterer tears, 
than when, as sometimes happened, she brushed aside a 
doubt that seemed to her foolish or failed to respond to an 
outburst of dumb childish adoration. I sorely resolved 
then to have always time and abundant sympathy for my 
children. Yet even as all this was welling subconscious! 
within me, I had dismissed them. Be 
As always of late, I was conscious of a soft yet irresistibl 
summons, the summons of a vaguer but more 


dreaded Josephine, urging me breathless to do one more 
thing than can possibly be done in a given hour and day. 
No wonder the good New Yorker is forever on the eve of 
departure. Early in February he begins to look about fora 
resting place aa 
“Palm Beach is impossible; such dreadful people, 

dear. Perhaps some obscure corner of Florida—but t 
: (Continued on Page 128) ‘I 
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WAS in 1918 that we lost all but asmall portion of our 
income. One of my daughters was then ten and the 
other eighteen. The older one had just finished school, 
rm she soon found a position; but her pay was small. It 
= imperative that I find something to do, and do it 
qekly. I had come of good people upstate and we were 
jreasy circumstances. I possessed education and refine- 
pnt, itis true; but I found that, by themselves, they had 
) particular commercial value, and I had no business 
ining or experience. I was no longer a young woman 
did not feel that I could get on as a saleswoman, and 
neither the capital nor the business ability to start 


enterprise of my own. 


Fiel it occurred to me what a number of employes a hotel 

sist have. After lunch I walked up to the first bell boy 
jaw in the lobby and asked him where to apply for work. 
took me at once to the employment office on a side 


‘he ordeal of applying for a position was not so hard as 
‘jnad expected. A pleasant-faced, middle-aged man put 
» through a series of questions to find out what I could 
¢, and did not—as I feared he would—seem at all sur- 
ised when I confessed I had never had a position before. 
ter taking my name, age, residence and the names and 
ddresses of two people who were well acquainted with 
BR, ie told me I could come the next morning to fill the 
jsition of a chambermaid who had left that day. The 


t deal to me. 


ie Hotel Life From the Inside 
he FRIENDS and my daughters thought it was a ter- 
- rible thing for me to do, but neither then nor now has 
eyer seemed so to me. But the work was very tiring at 
‘st. From the beginning, however, the other chamber- 
aids, and especially those who were old at the business, 
ere always perfectly willing to explain or tell me about 
hing I didn’t understand. I am of a very slight build and 
not look strong, and this often led to their taking special 
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pains to instruct me in the tricks of the trade. Fortu- 
nately, I had always been able to make a bed nicely; and 
if there is anything that does matter in a hotel or anywhere, 
it’s how the bed is made. 

A well-known senator, whom I had in one of my rooms 
for a while, said he believed a woman ought to be judged 
by the standard of how well she could make a bed instead 
of whether she knew how to cook. In fact, whether she 
works in a private house or in a hotel, the chambermaid 
comes into more intimate contact with the guest than any 
of the other employes; and with her, to a large extent, 
rests the responsibility of making him comfortable. You 
may say this is taking the position too seriously, and at one 
time I would have thought so; but like most things of 
which we have only a vague impression and look at from 
the outside, being a servant is entirely different from one’s 
idea of it. 

In ashort time I learned a great deal about hotel life and 
hotels and the people who patronize them. It is the cus- 
tom to call the employes by their given names and I was 
known simply as Jeanette, even though I was a Mrs. 
There was a woman on the same floor with me called 
Zayda—she was part Arabian, I think—who had worked 
in hotels all over the world. She spoke five languages and 
what she didn’t know wasn’t worth knowing. It was from 
her that I learned most about my work. Our hotel did not 
cater to a very high class of people and the working condi- 
tions were not of the best. 

Upon Zayda’s advice I left there a few months later and 
went with her to a new hotel that was just opening, the 
Terminus, one of the largest in the city. The pay was forty 
dollars a month—four dollars more than I had been get- 
ting—and the food was good and wholesome. Moreover, 
everything was new and clean, and the rooms were much 
easier and pleasanter to take care of. The Terminus was 
near a railroad terminal and the greater part of the trade 
was transient, although there were beautiful suites which 
were occupied by the same people the year around. The 
steady stream of guests, constantly changing, always 
reminded me of the way the scenes change in the moving- 
pictures Weekly and never ceased to fascinate me. One 
day aroom might be occupied by a Japanese and the next 
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by a Frenchman, and perhaps on the third day an English 
shoe dealer might check in with his samples. 

It was while I was at the Terminus that Zayda got mar- 
ried to a wealthy man from Seattle who was in the salmon- 
canning business. He kept staying on at the hotel until 
finally he took her home with him. And so you see even a 
chambermaid’s life is not without its romance, although 
such things are rare; it is the only instance I know of where 
a chambermaid has married one of the hotel guests. 


Five Years at the Belvidere 


HAD grown very much attached to the Terminus, and 

should be there now had not another new hotel opened 
nearer my home. I went there as soon as there was an 
opening, as it was so much handier for me, because I could 
walk to work; and then I was rather glad in another way, 
as I missed Zayda so much. She was always so lively and 
gay and everyone used to like to sit near her at mealtime, 
as she was an endless source of entertainment. I still have 
a great many friends at the Terminus and I always go in 
to see them whenever I am in that neighborhood. 

The hotel to which I now went was the Belvidere and I 
have been there ever since—this is my fifth year. It is said 
to be the best of its kind in the city, but there are so many 
really good ones now that there is little difference among 
them. It is also near a railroad station and caters both to 
a transient and residential clientele, although more to the 
latter than the Terminus does. The wages were the best 
paid by any hotel—$10.50 a week. The department heads 
were more particular about the appearance of their em- 
ployes than any other hotel I had been in. The chamber- 
maids wore white uniforms, starched stiff, similar to those 
worn by nurses or cafeteria workers. The laundering of all 
uniforms is done by the hotel, and clean ones are furnished 
twice a week. It takes one woman’s entire time to keep 
track of the uniforms, sorting them and counting them and 
mending them. 

There were six of us on a floor, and each had a section of 
fifteen or sixteen rooms assigned to her. As there are 22 
floors of sleeping rooms, a force of 132 day chambermaids 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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ton Daily Record, went to the annual meeting of the 

Fat Men’s Club at Clifton Bridge. He brought 
back a headache and a new reporter. The headache lasted 
only one day. 

The recruit staggered along under the name of Archibald 
Wallace Parsons. As the name Archibald, though a per- 
fectly decent name, doesn’t seem to have any just place in 
a newspaper office, the name got shortened to Wally. 
Wally weighed two hundred and sixty-six pounds, after 
shaving. He was five feet seven inches tall, which added a 
touch of tragedy to the comedy. Nature had fabricated 
him on the plan of a cargo boat—wide, with a low center of 
gravity. Still, like a good many other stout persons, Wally 
was amazingly light on his feet. ‘And that goes for his 
head, too,” growled Jolliffe, the city editor of the Record, 
after Wally’s first pay day. But Jolliffe was a meager, 
sour man, a misanthrope, a bachelor, who slept in one 
room over a meat market, and lived at the Record office, 
especially on his day off. 

James Jolliffe had been star reporter on the Record when 
Benson Reeves, the son of the founder, was a schoolboy in 
knickerbockers, bringing his young desperado friends into 
the linotype room to have their names and addresses cast 
into slugs. Consequently the city editor could say what 
he liked to the son of his old boss, even though the son was 
now his boss. 

So he said, “The meeting of the Fat Men’s Club must 
have been considerable wet.” 

“Not a drop. Not a drop. Dry as a bone,” replied 
Reeves. 

“Hell’s bells!’’ was the gloomy response. ‘I know 
better. You couldn’t have brought back this chair smasher 
if you hadn’t been lit. I spose if you fellers had met in 
Montreal you’d have come home with the bearded lady 
and a human pincushion. What are you going to do with 
him? We don’t need anybody.” 

“Oh, you can find a place for'him, Jim,” suggested 
Reeves, with an ingratiating smile. ‘You were saying not 
long ago you could use another man on Sunday stuff. 
Parsons writes well. He showed me his scrapbook.”’ 

“He carried a scrapbook to the party, did he?”’ snarled 
the city editor. ‘“‘No newspaperman keeps a scrapbook. 


Besos REEVES, the managing owner of the Ever- 


You ought to know that. This guy ought to be an actor. 
When the crowd was thin they could sit him out in front 
and pack the house.”’ 

“Give him a chance and see what he can do,” ordered 
Reeves shortly. 

That was the end of the discussion. The boss might take 
a large assortment of back talk from Jolliffe, for old times’ 
sake, but he was no piping echo himself, and he always 
had his way. Moreover, though James Jolliffe might 
rebel and snarl and show his teeth, and however much he 
resented having a new reporter pushed upon him from 
above, he was genuinely as loyal to Benson Reeves as he 
had been to the elder Reeves for eighteen years. The city 
editor took another liberal chew from a dark, man-killing 
plug, and went on making out the day’s assignment book. 

Reeves appeared again at the door of the city room. 
‘“When Parsons comes in, Jim, tell him I want to see him!”’ 

Wally darkened the city room about an hour after the 
rest of the boys showed up. He wheezed in with all the 
ponderous objectivity of a truckload of baled hay, and 
greeted the city editor with an airy bonhomie which made 
Jolliffe feel suddenly ill. 

“Morning, Mr. Jolliffe! Great morning, I’ll say! How 
you feeling? Anything special going on? I’m right up on 
my toes this morning.” 

“T’m glad you’re not right up on my toes,’ was the 
pleasant response. ‘‘The boss wants to see you. And say, 
Parsons, cut that familiar stuff, will you? That may be 
the right thing at the Elks, but this is a newspaper office.” 
Jolliffe had spotted an Elks pin on the lapel of the stout 
person’s coat, and it affected his spleen as though an egg 
beater had been inserted therein. Jolliffe was not a joiner. 
He hated joiners.. He belonged to one fraternity, the 
Indefatigable Order of Newshounds. All other organi- 
zations were mush. 

“All right,”’ breezed Wally, with undiminished benevo- 
lence. But he stopped, on the way to Reeves’ office, to 
add, “I hope you’ve got something good for me, Mr. 
Jolliffe.” 

The city editor almost had a heart attack. He only 
waved a thin, helpless forearm at Wally. But he knew, in 
that moment, that this urbane leviathan had come into 
his life as a punishment for his sins. 


, 
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“Morning, Mr. Jolliffe! Great 
Morning, tt Say! How You 
Feeling? Anything Speciat 
Going On? I’m Right Up on 

My Toes This Morning" 


The greeting which Wally got from his big boss was fe 
different. ‘‘Hello, Parsons!’’ said Reeves when the 
way stretched to let the new reporter through. “Hoy 
you like that boarding place I sent you to? Good f 
isn’t it? Have a cigar.” ; 

Reeves had risen from his chair, and the two eno 
paws clenched with affectionate warmth. Reeves wei 
two hundred and seventy-one pounds. That’s how he I 
pened to go to the Fat Men’s annual at Clifton Bridge: 
That’s how he happened to meet Archibald Wallac 
Parsons. That’s how Wally happened to be on the Reco 
It had been a case of admiration at first sight: “Mr 
Reeves, let me introduce Mr. Parsons.”’ ‘Pleased to meet 
you, Mr. Parsons. How much do you weigh? . . . 
That’s pretty good for your height. Doing anything for 
it? . . . Where do you come from? Is that so? 
Well, I’m in that business myself. . . . Yes, I own the 
Everton Record. . Well, well. Haye a little snifter? 
I can guarantee it.” 

One thing led to another, as would be natural amon 
men. Fat men must stand together or a rude world will 
jeer them separately. Reeves found out that Wally had 
trouble in getting outsize undershirts in Castletown, where 
he worked on a country weekly. But Parsons was inti- 
mately acquainted with a tailor in Boston who could cut 
a suit for a fat man that made him look just as dress 
any animated fashion plate. Parsons had a cheerful 
of conversation which pleased Reeves’ ear. Also he ha 
laugh, when Reeves told his three best stories, which w 
honest, spontaneous and soul-reviving. * 


“Why don’t you come down to Everton? You're 
wasting time in that hole. I’ll see that you have a chance 


on a real paper.” ae 
“Do you mean it, Mr. Reeves?” gasped Wally. 
Reeves had meant it.: The proof of the assertion was 
that Wally emerged from Reeves’ room at the Recor 
office that morning, smoking one of the manag r 
Havanas, happy as a baby mammoth, looking for worl 
to conquer.’ aii 
Jolliffe started the conquering hero with three anata 
ments—the Kiwanis luncheon, the monthly meeting of the 
Little Mothers’ Club of the Presbyterian church, and a 
funeral in Westwood, a suburb of Everton. Jolliffe gave 
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wily the Kiwanis luncheon, thinking that it might annoy 
Wily as much as it would have annoyed him. He didn’t 
nw Wally. No luncheon ever annoyed Wally. Nor did 
pch making. To toy with the last handful of walnuts 
an raisins while the chairman rapped for order and 
Sntduced some sterling windjammer, was Wally’s idea 
efne Happy Valley. It was only when the sordid ne- 
eeity arrived of writing a column-and-turn about the 
‘fesve occasion that Wally’s enthusiasm paled. As a 
“tyst Wally would have qualified for the prussic-acid 
re of the Moron Business College. His fingers were 
‘mile for a knife and fork, not for typewriter keys. 

Then Jolliffe profanely finished with Wally’s copy it 
joced as though Wordsworth had been having trouble with 
‘hiinspiration. Had it not been for the Big Squeeze, 
Wily’s connection with the Everton Record would have 
ben the shortest ever known in the newspaper world. 
Jviffe wouldn’t even have sent him down the elevator. 
H would have summoned four of the staff and pushed 
hii out of the window. 

tut while the gray hairs increased over the city editor’s 
e3, the admiration of Benson Reeves for his stout friend 
aj employe seemed to wax like a supertax. It was Wally 
fl; and Wally that. It was, “That was a good story of 
Wily’s in this morning’s paper, wasn’t it?’’ Or, “Did 
yi notice that paragraph Wally had in the editorial 
sirts?” 

(he veterans of the staff, who had to acknowledge that 
9 the personal side Mr. Parsons was a decent, friendly 
al honorable fat gentleman, nevertheless sat in solemn 
eiclave and conjured up horrible deaths for the old man’s 
p. Frank Corby, who covered City Hall, Pete Leach, 
¢: police reporter, Harry Frawn, Pickering, Earle and 

mmny Murphy, almost got to the point of consulting a 
sritistic medium, to find out if Wally’s career was going 
toutlive them. And all the time Wally got solider and 
sider with the boss. ; 

In ’Gene Field’s classic newspaper poem, it was told how 


“his feller, Cantell Whoppers, never brought an item in; 
Te spent his time at Perrin’s, shaking poker dice for gin. 


lally wasn’t exactly like that. He didn’t shake poker 
qe for gin. But whenever he got an assignment that he 
dn’t like he went over to the Elks clubhouse and shot 
plly pool, with the liberal aid of the bridge. As he 
(uldn’t get near enough to the table to reach the cue ball 
iless it were near the rail, the good sports arranged to 
]; Wally use any ball as the cue ball, and didn’t count 
sratches on him. Wally was afraid for a time that the 


“You Poor Devil!’ Said the Baron Softly. 


exercise of walking around the pool table might be bad for 
him. It wasn’t. He gained six pounds. 

“He threw me down on an assignment,”’ Jolliffe almost 
wept, to the boss. 

“Perhaps he didn’t feel well. Anyway, it wasn’t im- 
portant, was it?’’ parried Reeves, in defense of his pet 
playmate. He had the guilty feeling that the reason Wally 
threw the paper down was because he and Wally had been 
over at the Palace Hotel grill, splitting a porterhouse for 
six, while Wally should have been on the job. 

Jolliffe gave it up at last. He began to ignore Wally’s 
existence. He left him off the assignment book altogether. 
Reeves took advantage of that position to encourage Wally 
to do a column called As I See It, for the editorial page. 

“Pretty neat stuff, don’t you think?” he asked the city 
editor. 

“No. It’s tripe!” screamed Jolliffe. 

“You're sore on Wally,” was the final word. 

He was a good fellow was Wally Parsons, but the petting 
he got from his fat employer resulted at last in placing him 
upstage. That is to say, he grew slightly haughty, even 
patronizing. Now you can safely patronize bankers, and 
presidents of life-insurance companies, and police chiefs, 
but—newspaper men are different. Their pride is the 
pride of the Roman augur, of the Greek oracle, and the 
Carthaginian priest—the seventh son of a seventh son, 
who knows what is going to happen before it happens, and 
who could break the most powerful Sunday-school super- 
intendent if he only gabbed what he knew about him. 

Wally one day publicly described himself as a journalist. 
The news got back .to the Record office by radio, and the 
clock stopped, the office cat had a convulsion, and the glue 
turned to castor oil. After that Wally needed a fur coat 
when he entered the city room. The wind blew from the 
north, and ice formed on the radiators. 

And then—the last straw was laid upon the dromedary. 
Benson Reeves was not a mean boss. He would carry a 
sick reporter on the pay roll for months. No man was ever 
quicker with his check book when a pal was in trouble. 
But every generous soul has his thrift spot. Reeves’ 
favorite game was editing expense bills. He watched 
taxi fares as though they conveyed germs to his food. He 
didn’t like far-away assignments, of the sort so dear to 
faithful reporters, where there is a chance to sleep in the 
best hotel and charge up the steam heat. His favorite 
saying was, ‘‘Oh, the Associated Press can cover that well 
enough.” 


And yet, he sent Wally Parsons to Europe. He did. 


He sent Wally Parsons to Europe, to write Sunday 


““Five Miles, on Foot — Carrying —— How Much Do You Weigh Anyway?”’ 


Himself on One Elbow and Regarded His Host 


articles—the juiciest assignment since William Britannica 
got the encyclopedia job at space rates. A handsome wad 
of money in advance, liberal stop-over privileges, go-as- 
you-please itinerary, and stay as long as you like. The 
pressmen in the basement wept when they heard of the 
golden cinch, and the linotype operators aimlessly played 
etaoin and shrdlu on their machines, like the author of the 
Lost Chord who was seated one day at the organ; and 
they had visions of English pubs and French cafés and 
they heard the click of Andalusian castanets above the 
lip-lipping of the matrices. 

“T’ye been thinking we need some good exclusive 
Sunday stuff,’ said Benson Reeves to the city editor; 
“and people are interested in what’s going on in Europe. 
So I’m sending Parsons over.” 

“The readers of the Record,’’ replied Jolliffe, in meas- 
ured tones and sorrowful, “will be so pleased that they 
will close the public schools and put crape on the fire 
stations. I could buy syndicate stuff about Europe at two 
dollars a column, written by men who could dash their 
brains out and then give Parsons a tussle. To send that 
babe to Europe will bring on an epidemic of foot-and- 
mouth distemper. I hope the ship sinks. But there’s one 
consolation—as long as he’s in Europe he can’t throw me 
down. He can only make a monkey of you.” 

This was going a bit far, even when you have known 
father’s son since he was in knickers. Reeves drew him- 
self out to his full six feet in girth, and retorted bitterly. 
There was a fight. Jolliffe resigned. More words. Soft 
pedal. Jolliffe withdraws resignation. Reeves extends 
olive branch. Reeves calls Jolliffe “‘Jim.’’ Tears almost 
come into city editor’s eyes. And—to continue the head- 
line manner— Wally Goes to Europe. 

It was rubbing it in, when Reeves suggested to Jolliffe 
that it would be a nice thing to give Wally a send-off and 
present him with a traveling bag. “I’ll pay for the bag 
myself,’ he explained, ‘‘but I’d like to have it come from 
the whole staff. See?”’ 

““T see,” said the city editor. The fight had gone out of 
him. He began to see that even a city editor cannot over- 
come the passionate brotherhood of one fat man with 
another. 

He choked out, ‘‘ All right, we’ll give him your traveling 
bag. It’ll tickle the boys to death. I’ll have Corby make 
the presentation. He’s been at City Hall so long he’s an 
accomplished hypocrite.” 

“If you’d only taken the trouble to know Wally better, 
Jim, you'd like him. Er—by the way, you’ll run a few 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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O, RUSTY,” says Mr. Buell to me. 
| \ you just as much, but I’m through.” 
“Eh?” says I, gawpin’ at him. 

“Quite,” says he. “I have finished. Absolutely. 
I hereby renounce the fair sex forever. Matrimony, 
Rusty, is not for me, and from now on I shall fail to 
notice any ladies, lovely or otherwise.”’ 

It comes out so sudden and he’s so positive about it 
that I can’t help givin’ him the grin. 

“Registering doubt?” he asks. 

“Well,” says I, ‘I’ve heard you quit golf once or twice.” 

“True,” says he. “But only in moments of anger. I am 
not angry now. I am cool and calm and without passion. 
I’ve thought it all out and come to an inevitable decision. 
As a wooer of fair women, Rusty, I am the cat’s hind foot.” 

“You ain’t had much luck,” I admits, “but maybe ——” 
And then I kinda hesitates. 

“Go on,” says the boss. “Your suggestions are always 
interesting, even if I haven’t been able to work them out. 
Maybe what?” 

“TI ain’t sure,” says I, “but maybe you been too strong 
with the be-mine stuff. Why not lay off that line for a 
while? Why not learn to love ’em and leave ’em?”’ 

He shakes his head. “For that sort of thing, Rusty,” 
says he, “TI have neither your fickle brilliance nor your 
amazing facility. If I love’em they leave me with humili- 
ating promptness. So I am going to let them alone and 
concentrate on golf. Take me down to the club and ask 
Andy to send out my light mashie and the bag of practice 
balls. Then we’ll go to some secluded nook and see what’s 
wrong with my chip and run shot.” 

Wouldn’t a shift like that make you dizzy? Say, I ask 
you? And here I’d gone and doped something new and 
tricky for him to use on the next one. You see, after kinda 
messin’ up that last affair of his by mistakin’ Miss Cowden 
for her maid and spillin’ everything I knew and a little 
more, I was good and sore and I’d set myself to square it 
all by coachin’ him in something different. ‘Dome work, 
Rusty,” says I, “‘is what you gotta pull if you’re goin’ to 
keep on drawin’ down a de luxe salary as shuffer, emer- 
gency caddie and Romeo secretary.” And all that first 
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Mr. Buell and the Lady Vamp Have the Stage All to Themselves 
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night after we hit this Manchester joint—that is, when I 
was stayin’ out on small pairs or watchin’ some bird deal 
the cards—I was mullin’ over the details of how I’d have 
Mr. Buell tackle the next charmer he got soft on. 

By mornin’ I had it well sketched out too. Givin’ ’em 
the cold eye. That was the line. Instead of stickin’ 
around with that mushy look on his face, I was gonna 
have him let on to be bored stiff, act yawny and mys- 
terious, and yet be handy when they got curious and 
begun flutterin’ about. Scorn ’em, you understand. 
That gets ’em comin’. And then, if I could have him to 
follow that up by keepin’ his mouth shut for a while after 
the one he wanted had him backed into a corner, he’d find 
everything easy. She’d do all the wooin’ herself. 

But here he queers the whole program by announcin’ 
that he’s scratched his entry in the Cupid handicap and is 
never gonna go near a dame again. ’Course I don’t take 
that as final, for Mr. Buell has been about as consistent a 
love nester as I ever run across—reg’lar hell bent for 
hymen, you might say—and it ain’t easy to believe he can 
reform so sudden. 

Yet he starts in on his new career like he meant to stick 
to it. He works out that mashie shot until he could roll 
“em up to the pin from any distance under fifty yards, and 
then for an hour or so he near runs my legs off shaggin’ 
balls while he puts his wrists into a mid-iron. Right after 
luncheon he’s out in a foursome with George Morse and 
Ham Kerr and the pro, and I hear he was pullin’ birdies 
and eagles every now and then. When I drives him back 
to the hotel he tells me he’s been asked to fill in for an 
exhibition match on Sunday and he begins talkin’ about 
how he’s plannin’ to take in the White Sulphur and Pine- 
hurst tournaments, and maybe spend the winter in Florida 
gettin’ tuned up for the National. The followin’ day he 
plays thirty-six holes, and that evenin’, as I was waitin’ 
for a little sweetie I’d made a date with, I sees Mr. Buell 
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sittin’ in the front lobby with a bunch of ruddy 
beaked Stone Crabs and Tin Whistlers, talkin’ gol 
and never takin’ so much as a peek out toward th 
ballroom, where a lot of easy-lookers was sittin 
around lonesome. aq 

“Well,” thinks I, “maybe he does mean it.” And T] 
admit I felt kind of relieved, for this job of trainin’ him a 
a lover was no cinch. He’s a good scout, Mr. Buell, with: 
smooth disposition and all that, but he sure ain’t got an} 
knack when it comes to fussin’ around the ladies. No 
As I was tellin’ my Mabel on the way down to the danc 
hall, “‘The trouble with him is, he crabs his own act.” 

“Buell?” says she. ‘‘Wasn’t he the big feller with the 
wide shoulders and the nice eyes? Why, I got him at on¢ 
of my tables, and I thought he looked like a reg’lar dear 
Oughta see the swell tip I got off’m him.” ; 

“Did you get him rollin’ his eyes any, though?” says I 

“The idea, Rusty!” says she. ‘‘And him a guest! But 
I bet I could, just the same.” 7 

“Hop to it, Mabel girl,” says I, ‘‘and lemme know how 
you come out. If I can get something on him youTe 
gonna be in a two-pound box of the best fork-dipped in the 
shop.” 

But the next evenin’ she reports that there’s nothin’ 
doing. B: 
““All‘he can see of me,’’ says she, ‘‘is what I’m bringin’ 
him on the tray. The big stiff!” 

“Then his eyes is calloused,’”’ says I. ‘Anyway, I could 
spot you through all the food in Vermont.” . 

““Aw, you go on!” says she, snugglin’ closer. And say, 
you can’t hate ’em for that. a 

Yeauh! She was all right, that one—cute cuddly ways, 
freckles across her nose, and a nifty little stepper on the 
floor. I expect I liked her about as well as any Mabel I 
ever had on the list. She did get a grouch on though when 
I called off a Sunday afternoon stroll up some mountain 
trail with her, even after I explains how I gotta caddie 
Mr. Buell through his exhibition match. As a matter of 
fact it was me who offered to tote the bag, for it always 
helps the boss keep his chin down if he knows I’m watchin’ 
the ball. Besides, I wanted to see how he’d shoot in front 
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ery; aid then again I.don’t object to edgin’ in on 
of ; eture when two or three hundred people are holdin’ 
‘ breath watchin’ the putts rim or sink. It’s an act I 
ut some class into. You know. There’s all kinds of 
of holdin’ the pin. Some slouches, some gets their 
oo near the cup, and some acts like they were half 
p. But with Rusty Gillan on the flag they got some- 
that’s gonna show up well in a news reel. No, I 
spillin hot air. I’ve seen myself in the movies and 
1’; tellin you I didn’t do it so poor. 
p yway, it was like old times, pushin’ through the mobs 
nd the tees and duckin’ under the ropes to hand Mr. 
Bul ll his brassy or mashie for a second shot. He’s one of 
+hn birds that ain’t afraid to ask his caddie for a hunch 
orwhat to play too. “What do you think, Rusty; a 
2” he’d say. And then I’d shake my head and hand 
| the cleek for a push shot to the green, 
fonest, I never saw the boss stick ’em up any better, 
barrin’ a few soft putts that didn’t get to the cup he 
playin’ his head off. Bein’ in such fast comp’ny hod 
ing to do with that, I expect, and then the gallery 
ed. He run down a twenty-footer for a birdie on the 
and they gave him quite a hand. From then on he 
as hard for a few handclaps as a new sketch team 
d on for big time. 
quite a sizable mob trailin’ the match too. 
, nothing like the crowds I’ve seen at one of the 
nts; but nearly all the hotel folks was out, and a 
‘the cottagers. Pretty sight, ain’t it, with all the 
les wearin’ fancy sport clothes and most of the men in 
, dress-up knickers and rattlesnake-plaid socks? 
em stream over the fairways and swarm around 
ens always gives me kind of a thrill. And as we 
p the sixteenth more recruits straggled down from 
ubhouse, mostly women who'd been watchin’ from 
pper veranda and wanted to be in at the finish. 
’s the hole where Mr. Buell put a bit too much 
hand into his drive and it found the edge of the 
. They had to shoo the gallery well back on the left 
e him room to swing when we came up to the ball: 
4 mean lie behind a bunch of wire grass, but I shoves 
a mashie niblick to him and nods encouragin’. Say, he 
tore into that shot. Takes a divot the size of a soup 


plate and sends the pill soarin’ up over the bunker and 
straight for the flag, droppin’ it dead for a three. Maybe 
he didn’t win the gallery with that. He’s still blushin’ and 
lookin’ foolish, startin’ up the fairway with his head down, 
when I feels somebody pullin’ me by the coat sleeve. 

“Please,” says a cooy voice over my shoulder, “who is 
the young man who just made that wonderful play?”’ 

I only takes a glimpse at the yellow hair and the big 
blue eyes and grins. “The boss?”’ says I. ‘Why, he’s Mr. 
Sidney Buell, lady.” 

“Oh, really!’ says she. “Thank you so much.” 

Then I had to hurry on with the bag. Goin’ down the 
seventeenth I was too busy and the crowd was too thick for 
me to follow her, but as we turned for home I noticed that 
she was still with us, toddlin’ along on her high heels and 
balancin’ herself with a long crook-handled cane, like 
walkin’ over turf was something she wasn’t much used to. 
She applauds enthusiastic, too, when the boss holes an 
easy two-footer for his four. 

“Huh!” thinks I. ‘You're a little late, sister. 
seen you last week ——’ 

Then I lugs the bag over to the golf shop, goes back to 
the car, shifts my off-duty lid for the shuffer cap, and 
climbs in behind the wheel to wait while Mr. Buell takes 
his shower and ducks numerous admirers who want to 
stage a locker-room celebration for him. I hadn’t been 
sittin’ here long before I sees this blond fairy with the cane 
come steppin’ out towards a limousine that’s parked right 
alongside my bus. With her is a sporty dressed old boy 
who’s carryin’ her wrap on one arm and her pet Peke under 
the other. 

As he hovers round to help the shuffer ease her into the 
car she gets a look at me wearin’ my famous grin, and she 
must have spotted me right away. At that I notices her 
tuck something up her sleeve and then she turns quick to 
the old sport. 

“Oh, Delancey!” says she. ‘‘My mesh purse!”’ 

“Dear, dear!’’ says he. ‘Perhaps you left it in the 
veranda chair. I’ll run back and look.” 

So off he trots, not stoppin’ to unload the dog and wrap, 
and the next I know she’s givin’ me the high sign through 
the open door. I don’t do a thing either, but come back 
with the inventory stare. She’s worth lookin’ over, all 


If he’d 


right. One of these pinky-white, dimple-cheeked, pouty- 
mouthed dames with baby-blue eyes and kind of a doll 
face. Might be still in her twenties or she might have 
passed thirty. It’s hard to tell about them natural blondes, 
specially when they’re got up as well as this one. The way 
she’s dressed you can’t say whether she’s got any curves 
or not, but her chin looks too full and round to go with a 
schoolgirl figure and my guess is that she ain’t any feather- 
weight. But she has all the girly tricks of a flapper, even 
to the fluttery eyelids and the puckered lips. When she 
speaks she uses the maple-sirup stop, sweet and gurgly. 

“Oh, young man!” says she. “Do you drive for that 
Mr. Bissell too?” 

“Meaning Buell?”’ says I. 

“Of course, Buell,” says she. “I never do get names 
right. Let’s see, what was the rest of it?”’ 


“Sidney, ma’am,” says I. “Sidney Buell, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.” 
“Oh, yes,’’ says she. ‘“‘Now I remember. He is at one 


of the hotels, I suppose?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ says I. 

“With Mrs. Buell?”’ she goes on. 

“Hardly,” says I, chucklin’. “There ain’t any Mrs. 
Buell—yet.”’ 

“But there soon will be one?”’ she suggests. 

“Not accordin’ to him,”’ says I. “Never.” 

‘How interesting!”’ says she. 

“Tf true,”’ says I. 

She rolls the baby-blues at me, 
rather clever, aren’t you?”’ says she. 

“Thanks, lady,” says I, touchin’ my cap. 
same to you, only more of ’em.’ 

She puts a manicured forefinger into the right ieee 
dimple, gives me a flickery smile, and remarks, “Still, 
your Mr. Buell doesn’t look like a woman hater. Perhaps 
he has been disappointed.in some—some affair?” 

“Some is right,” I chuckles. 

“More than once!”’ says she. 


kittenish. ‘“‘You’re 


“And _-the 


“How unfortunate! And 


now?” 
“He says he’s off ’em for life,’”’ says I. 
“How utt silly of him!” says she. 
“Oh, I don’t know,”’ says I. 


(Continued on Page 107) 


Nursie Jumps, Panicky, But When She Sees Who it is She Wipes Her Eyes and Looks Up Appealin’ 
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ILLUSTRATED BY MM. L. 

T SEEMS to me that there is more genuine trouble in 
[= world than there used to be. Last year we had 

plenty of woe, and this year, instead of things picking 
up, they grew steadily worse. Europe is rapidly showing 
no improvement, my rheumatism is gaining on me, and 
Omar Gill, our little partner, spent most of February in the 
Oakland city jail for driving a borrowed automobile into a 
shoe store by way of the front window. 

The police declared that Omar was intoxicated, which 
ridiculous and unjust charge stuck to him and finally 
landed him in a square patio decorated with a frieze of iron 
bars. Omar Gill, of course, was not intoxicated, and could 
not be, for he never drinks liquor. He is slightly insane, to 
be sure, but alcohol has no hand in his affairs. As a very 
young and curious man, he once consumed a quantity of 
Seattle bourbon in a spirit of pure investigation, and 
wound up on the Fast India docks in Hong-Kong, playing 
a trombone and wearing a kimono. Since then he has ab- 
jured the flowing bowl, but confesses a fondness for goat’s 
milk, 

The same day that Omar crashed through the plate 
glass, Harmony Childs and I had a misunderstanding with 
the authorities of San Francisco about an involved business 
matter, and left on a night train for Southern California, 
rather than argue it any further. Our destination was a 
small place in the San Joaquin Valley, named Sterling 
City, where, as Harmony indicated, we would be unmo- 
lested, and where lived a Nat Deveridge, who owed Har- 
mony two hundred dollars, borrowed money. 

We day-coached into Sterling City, which is a one-street 
metropolis, paved on one side, went to the only hotel, the 
Mission House, which has three lightning rods and serves 
onions with every meal, and learned that Mr. Deveridge 
had sold his house and had moved to E] Paso, Texas. 

“Now,” I said accusingly, ‘‘we are up against it right. 
Our cash is low, we are friendless here, and what to do?”’ 

““You might try bursting into tears about it,”’ replied 
Harmony. ‘‘Aren’t you better off here than you’d be in 
Frisco, with a policeman opening your mail?” 

“Be as flippant as you like,” I said, ‘‘but this hotel man 
has the flinty eye of a gent who collects weekly. We are 
virtually dead broke.”’ 

“Yes,” agreed the boss, who has been leading me and 
Omar a restless life for seven years, ‘““but we have our 
health, and our breakfasts come on a white tablecloth, and 


‘Good Morning,’’ She Said. 
Merchants This Morning?” 


“How are the Shoe-String 
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not poked through 
a small opening in 
an iron door. Be 
grateful for your /. 
blessings, George. 
Meantime I'll look y 
around town.” 

Sterling City is 
the main villagein - 
a valley of prosper- * 
ous farms, and on 
Saturdays the 
ranchers drive in 
en masse, lean 
their autos against 
each other in slant- 
ing lines at the 
curb, buy forty- 
eent coffee and 
radio tuners, and 
go to the movies. 
The men shave the 
backs of their 
necks up beyond 
the hat line, and 
the women talk 
about how to color 
dairy butter. 

Harmony and I 
speedily built up 
acquaintance with 
Martin Leech, the 
hotel man, and 
others who loafed 
in the Mission pool 
room, and from 
them we had our 
first information 
about a remark- 
able ranch woman named Mrs. Beda Halstead. Harmony 
perked up his ears immediately. 

“One of the slickest ranches in California,’ declared Al 
Hale, the deputy sheriff, who was talking, ‘“‘and one of the 
most peculiar and gifted females in the state too. I won- 
der she never gets wrote up in the Sunday papers, because 

there’s a character. Smokes cigarettes and paints 
herself pretty. Either she wears overalls or she wears 
French linjury from Paris costing nine hundred dol- 
lars.” 

“Ah,” said Harmony. “Rich?” 

‘“And a widow,” nodded our informant. ‘‘Not an 
ordinary widow neither. A most extraordinary fe- 
male, and full of ideas, especially about men. She 
don’t exactly want to get married again, but if a real 
cave man came along she would sure give him a fair 
trial.” 

““A what?” I asked. 

“Cave man. Beda’s wild daffy about cave men. 
Her first husband was Andy Halstead, a little guy, and 
mild, and she certainly made his life hard to live. 
Whenever you saw Andy, he was walking away from 
her. She used to tell him he’d have to change his 
ways or die, so Andy died. Nice little fellow, he was, 
too, but mild as a nun’s canary.”’ 

“And she wants another husband,” Harmony 
mused. 

“She does not. She says no. She states that men 
are a lot of pale worms, and she wouldn’t have one 
around the ranch, except Mexicans. Only, if there 
was such a living thing as a cave man, I believe she’d 
take him on. What she wants is to be dominated, and 
if you saw her once you’d know what I mean.” 

In our suite, after supper, Harmony turned to the 
subject of Beda Halstead. 

“Tf she wants a cave man,” he reflected, ‘‘a real 
cave man—and they are rare birds—she’ll be willing 
to pay for one. That’s a cinch. We will go out there 
tomorrow and start the ball rolling.” 

“Start what ball?” I asked. ‘‘What have we to do 
with cave men?”’ 

“We are in a position to supply Mrs. Beda with 
one of the few high-grade cave men left in America. 
For a consideration of, roughly, about ten thousand 
dollars, we will deliver to the widow one fully equipped 
and guaranteed dominator, just as. soon as he gets 
out of jail.” 

“Omar!” I said. ‘‘Omar’s no cave man,” 


Ahad Pa uma Teenek, 


““And I Want to Tell You Birds, I’m Some Cave Man!”? 


£ 
“No, but the little four-flusher has an uncanny effec 
upon the gentler sex, and you can’t deny it. I’ve neyel 
seen him fall down yet.” a 

This is true about our Mr. Gill, who has passed the first 
rosy flush of his youth and is getting bald, grumpy and 
senile. He is not a handsome dog, unless you admire the 
Mexican brand of canine beauty. He has the pale sad eye 
of a rock cod, and his conversation sounds like a light rain 
on atin roof. Yet I don’t know how many women, young 
and old, have called him a lofty soul, and sobbed over him. 
Personal appearance of the male has little to do with the 
swath he cuts among ladies, and Omar Gill proves it, along 
with the counts from Hungary. 2 

Once he bursts into amorous flame and directs himself 
toward some hapless dame, anything heard ringing is a 
wedding bell; and how he does it, nobody knows. It is 
his own mystery. He has been twice married and twice 
evaded the sentence. On divers other occasions he was 
about to court disaster again, when dragged away from the 
altar in the nick of time by either Harmony or myself, and 
so, when I thought it over with reference to Beda Hal- 
stead, the plan began to look feasible. 

“We'll have to confer with the lady at once,’’ Harmony 
stated. ‘‘Omar’s term will be up soon and he’ll be drifting 
along.” “_ 

Not having the funds to hire transportation, we walked 
from Sterling City to the Halstead ranch, which had been 
described to us, and which few could mistake. It was 4 
group of white buildings on the stone road, four miles out 
of town, and we meandered up the driveway about noon. 
The first moving creature we saw was a tall alabaster 
woman with yellow hair, coming toward the house from 
the opposite direction. “ee 

“That would be Beda,’ I murmured, and Harmony 
nodded. 

She had a prominent nose and a chin like the vice presi- 
dent of Peru, and upon seeing us she slackened her pace 
and loitered until we came within earshot. Her gaze was 
suspicious and there was no sign of a welcoming smile. 
I decided that if she had had a boat under her she would be 
a viking—or at least a viqueen. Leaning upon an ominous- 
looking war club, she watched us and we removed our hats. 

“Book agents with knowledge in four volumes, Dill 
collectors, bootleggers, or do you frame pictures in curly 
gold, ten per cent down?” she inquired, in-a firm pleasant 
voice. oe 
“Not any of those,’’ Harmony answered politely. “We 
have come from Sterling City to discuss important busines 


i; the lady of the house. You see before you a couple 

f missaries from the court of Hymen.”’ 
ne studied us with grave interest. 

You look like a couple of gents selling the Universal 

“Atis or a patent mop. What’s this about Hymen?”’ 

- Madam,” said Harmony, “it wasa long walk out here.” 
Dead broke. Well, proceed to the porch and sit down, 

y remember, if you have any larcenous notions, that my 

+ m’s record for throwing strangers off the place is fifteen 

_ sends flat.”” 

Ve accepted her invitation. Mrs. Beda followed us and 

own the wrong way on a chair, leaning on her club and 

" weeping her hard blue eye upon us. 

- Before you start,” she said gently, ‘‘you can’t sell me 
“wthing. You can’t borrow or otherwise extract money 
frnme. There is nothing I need, animal, mineral or vege- 
tele. I have been over all the hurdles and can show 
euses. Now shoot.” 

‘Mrs. Halstead,” said Harmony, in his pleasant con- 

mt way, “we heard about you at the hotel. George and 

re a couple of investigators into the phenomena of hu- 

‘pn psychology, and when they told us that you were 

;dly interested in that exceedingly rare animal, the 

sdern cave man, we came up.” 

‘Cave man!” she sniffed. “Don’t make me laugh. The 

»dern man isn’t a man at all, let alone a cave man.” 

j You have your ideas,’”’ our leader continued, “and 

% have ours. Do you want to marry again, or not?” 

_ Not,” she said. 

You don’t want a husband?” 

Correct. I had one. I know all about them. Hus- 

nds are the same as boils. If you got one you’ve 

dit, but it don’t do you any good.” 

vertheless, I thought I detected a sudden gleam 

iher eye when Harmony mentioned cave man, the 

sme involuntary lighting up you see when you say 
eer’ to a plasterer. He must have noticed it, too, 

cause he continued discoursing, and in his best vein. 
armony Childs unquestionably has a noble gift, when 

“armed up. It isn’t what he says, so much asit is the 
‘jiden sincerity that shines through his speech. 

''“This vast estate,” he argued, “‘certainly must be 
' burden to a high-strung and refined woman like your- 
if. I don’t say you want to marry again, but when 
»)u deny the existence of a real cave man I must take 
)sue with you. They are indeed rare, as you have 
‘ated, but we happen to know a cave man, a perfect 
-yecimen.”’ 

“Where is he?” the widow asked, and in that instant 
realized we were on the right road. 

'“He is to join us presently,” answered Harmony, 
‘having been detained in the north on business. As 
- ou have surmised, our circumstances are straitened. 
‘ou are arich woman. If we succeed in bringing to 

lou a striking specimen of the breed we are discussing, 

'/ imagine you will be liberally inclined in your ideas 

 f reward.” 
| “So that’s it, is it?” Beda said. ‘“‘The Hebrews 
yould call you scratchems or the like. What size is 

‘his fee you have in mind?” 

' “Twelve thousand dollars,’’ Harmony said unblush- 
ngly, ‘““would be a small price for a woman of your 
vealth, considering that you acquire a life mate who 

vill not only dominate you but will probably beat you 

1p daily, until you tremble with joy at the sound of 

pis step.” 

Mrs. Halstead looked at her arm, from which her 
sleeve had fallen, and laughed. I observed the arm, 
ind thought of Omar. It was the sort of arm you see 
on lady golfers who shoot in the low seventies. 

“Twelve thousand, so you can drop to ten,” she 
said. “Your story interests me. Bring this superman 
tome. If I marry him I will discuss payment.” 

“That’s where the honesty of our propositionshows,”’ 
declared our speaker. “‘If you don’t marry him, and 
gladly, we will refuse to accept a penny. Goods paid 
for after delivery and trial.” 

“What’s the cave man’s name?” Beda queried. 

“Omar Gill.” 

“What does he look like?”’ 

“He is not a large man,’ replied Harmony, “‘and 

‘many of his methods are entirely mental.” 

_ “Was he ever married?” 

“Once. His wife died of what I took to be sheer joy.” 

_ “And you think he can dominate me, do you?’’ she 

asked, looking more thian ever like a viking. 

“He'll have you cleaning his razor blades,” said Har- 
mony. “One woman I know of jumped off a cliff because 
he wearied of dragging her about by the hair.” 

Mrs. Halstead finally anointed us with a couple of bot- 
tles of sour cider and the deal was on at ten thousand. We 
lingered pleasantly in her parlor, which was decorated with 
a green-and-red parrot, chain armor, Roman battle-axes, 
poems in frames by unknown geniuses, plaster fish, ivory 
candlesticks, rugs with the heads on, statues of Greek boys 
running, and Chinese epitaphs on black satin. 

Beda was undoubtedly eccentric, but not where money 
Was concerned, 


§ 


| 


She wore corduroy pants anda diamond necklace that 
would have kept us out of jail for eighteen years. She had 
a firm mouth and large even teeth, and she was handsome 
the same way any large manifestation of Nature is hand- 
some. Going home in the costly limousine which she 
loaned us, I began to worry over the chore we had ar- 
ranged for our absent comrade. He is a wonder with 
women, but he would have to be a wonder with this one. 

“Never mind about Omar,’”’ Harmony said reassuringly. 
“This money is the same as in the bank.” 

We wired Oakland to ask when our little man expected 
to be a free American citizen once more, and he answered, 
saying it was a matter of hours. Time hung a trifle heavily 
on our hands in the next few days, but there was one in- 
teresting incident at the Mission Hotel, which stopped 
Just this side of the coroner. 

Harmony loves to play cards and is an intelligent player, 
so it was natural for him to crowd into the nightly game in 
the Mission pool room, and there occurred the fracas. It 
was got under way by an uncouth person named Sam Ness, 
a remarkably tough citizen, whose mannerisms were un- 
known to us. Mr. Ness was a large beefy animal with a 
red face and hairy hands, who had built himself up as the 
official bad man of the community. I never liked his looks. 
He had a threatening eye and an unpleasant way of talking. 
The second night Harmony played, Ness sat into the 
game, which was a ten-cent-limit poker party—a mere 
subterfuge for passing time. 


‘“‘When I Get Out of This,’’ Roared the Departing Prisoner, 


Neither Harmony nor I knew that Mr. Ness was a bad 
hombre, or that he had been divorced from his long- 
suffering wife for spectacular brutality. The sympathetic 
judge had mulcted him of the sum of twenty-two hundred 
dollars, which he was profanely paying month by month. 
It was this alimony that had made him sourer even than 
Nature intended. Sensible people in Sterling City did not 
monkey with Mr. Ness, the same as they didn’t monkey 
with TNT. He had been forced to sell asmall farm and hand 
over most of the proceeds to his former wife, whom, in pub- 
lic, he swore he still loved and would one day win back, 
probably on account of the alimony money. 

This was the embittered soul who sat opposite Harmony 
Childs in the six-handed poker game a night or two after 
our interview with Beda Halstead, and who, without rime 
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or reason, suddenly stood up and called Harmony far out 
of his name. 

“What do you mean by that?’’ Harmony asked, turning 
white. 

“You're a dirty cheat!’’ roared Ness. “You took that 
card offen the bottom of the deck.” 

Harmony said nothing. He merely leaned across the 
table and slapped Mr. Ness on the side of the jaw—a lovely 
resonant slap, knocking the terror of Sterling City into a 
corner. At the table all rose unanimously, including Mar- 
tin Leech, and sought concealment. They knew what we 
didn’t. Mr. Ness rose, cursing and drawing a gun, and I 
jumped for him as he began shooting, but missed and fell 
on my head. The customers withdrew under the table, 
with Harmony leading. Mr. Ness went violently insane 
for sixty seconds and tried to kill our Mr. Childs, but 
couldn’t untangle him from five other frightened card 
players. He shot up the room, broke windows, smashed 
chairs, ruined a gas stove and uprooted the pool table, and 
would unquestionably have ended by slaying us all except 
for the heavenly appearance of Al Hale and two other 
brave deputy sheriffs, who came in to buy cigarettes. 

They observed the warfare, pulled their artillery, leaped 
upon the man-killer and overcame him. We then came up 
for air, all of us slightly shaking. 

“Who was he tryin’ to kill this time?”’ Al asked. 

“This gentleman,” explained Mr. Leech, indicating 
Brother Childs. 


“‘the First Thing I Do I’m Goin’ to Cut Your Head Off”’ 


“Don’t you know no better than to commit suicide?”’ in- 
quired the deputy, and they began tying up the terror. 

‘‘When I get out of this,’’ roared the departing prisoner, 
pointing his manacled hands at Harmony, “‘the first thing 
I do I’m goin’ to cut your head off.” 

‘“‘There’s a bad guy,’’ remarked Mr. Leech, and he began 
gathering up chips, cards and general débris. 

“The worst of it is,’ added one of the town optimists, 
“when he gets out of jail he will cut your head off.” 


Omar Gill arrived in Sterling City on Saturday morning 
and was summoned into executive conference immediately. 
He was ina bad humor. He strode about smoking a ciga- 
rette, and heard Harmony through. Then he commented, 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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to Mr. andMrs. Eddie Tibbets, of Forty- 

third Street and Tenth Avenue, in New 
York City. ‘Will we call him Eustace or 
Mortimer?’’ asked 
Mrs. Tibbets. She had 
had two names ready; 
twins ran in her family. 

“‘Never heard of 
either of them,” pro- 
tested Eddie Tibbets. 
“Who did they ever 
lick?” 

“They never licked 
nobody,” said Mrs. 
Tibbets. ‘‘They were 
gentlemen, and the boy 
shall be a gentleman 
too.” 

“Herll= not,” said 
Eddie flatly. ‘‘I’ll have 
no loafer in this family. 
He’ll be a fighter and 
make a name in the 
world. We'll give him 
a name for a boy to 
be proud of; we'll call 
him Sharkey! I see by 
the paper that he just 
knocked fire out of 
Bob Fitzsimmons in 
San Fran¢isco, and the 
man that can do that 
is the best man in the 
world.”’ 

And the boy—a sickly handful, five pounds and a quar- 
ter—was named Sharkey. 

He was raised on skim milk and paregoric— Mrs. Tib- 
bets was a scrubwoman in a downtown office building and 
couldn’t be bothered with him—and he grew languidly and 
weedily. This grieved his father, who had meant well by 
him and who looked for gratitude. He gave Sharkey an 
occasional sup of his beer to stouten him. He loved the 
boy, especially when he was drunk, and then he would 
gather the infant into his arms and would go out, summer 
or winter, and would parade around the block to give him 
the good air. While so perambulating, he would sing to the 
child in a roaring voice. When the neighbors heard The 
Wake of Timmy Mahone shouting down the wind from the 
North River, they would look sharply to note in which 
way Mrs. Tibbets was running for the policeman, and they 
would hurry off in other directions on the same errand. 
Eddie was a headstrong man when he had drink in him, 
and very insistent on his rights as a father. 

By profession he was a meat handler on a North River 
pier; by choice—but more from good fellowship than from 
wickedness—he was a truck thief, a dock rat, a Hudson 
Duster, one of the gang on the water front. He was shot 
and killed by a railroad detective while he and his pals 
were looting a New York Central freight car. The de- 
tective tried to square himself, and sent white asters; but 
he had to move out of the neighborhood. Eddie left prac- 
tically no estate. In those days gangsters had no recognized 
place and office in the business life of the community, and 
few of them had anything much put by. Mrs. Tibbets 
wept bitterly, wept afresh as she looked—before going down 
to the coach—at the black eye he had given her that very 
morning. Little she had thought! He had loved her. If he 
hadn’t cleaved to her in his heart, he wouldn’t have trou- 
bled to chastise her; he»would have cocked his hat this 
long since and walked down the block and away forever, 
as SO many other women’s husbands had done. Ah, why 
did he die? Why did he die? 

So far as money matters went, she got along nicely 
without Eddie. The fiscal affairs of the household had al- 
ways been in a jumble, alternating boom times with 
panics; no budget had been kept. She had stood for fiscal 
reform and for accumulating eight dollars against the rent 
day, and Eddie had agreed with her in principle but had 
been very clever in finding the money where she hid it. 
Sometimes he took all her wages and gave a keg party to 
the boys; but just as often he crowded his wages on her, 
every red cent, and let her keep them all afternoon, too, 
and until his sacrificial ecstacy was spent. She understood 
that he was providing well; but now, somehow, her money 
went as far as-his and hers had gone together. 

Sharkey was a nice child. He was skinny and dirty, but 
he had big gray eyes that were so thankful for a smile and 
a pat. His language, picked up in the tenement streets, 
was a caution, but there was no sin in him for that. He 
learned to pray, and again without merit. There was a boy 
named Paddy Derosa, who could take a pull on a cigarette 
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and recite the whole Lord’s Prayer before blowing the 
smoke out, and Sharkey learned from him. He learned to 
steal. He would lean against a corner of the grocer’s 
sidewalk display and would walk away with his pocket 
full of English walnuts, and the grocer would say that he 
was the best boy on the block. There was a fat Italian man 
who kept a fruit stand before the corner saloon, and who 
went to sleep after lunch; of him Sharkey had a sanitative 
apple a day. 

Sharkey was a lonely and unhappy child without know- 
ing it; he had nothing to compare his state with. He was 
starved for the sight of something green and growing. Dur- 
ing all of one summer he visited every day a weed that 
grew beside a bowlder in a vacant lot. He thought that it 
would shoot up into a stately cornstalk, and he thought 
that it was his, since he had discovered it. He hunted and 
trapped in this lot too. It was fenced off from Forty-sixth 
Street by a tall billboard, and on the street side of the 
billboard the boys played marbles in the dirt. Sharkey dug 
holes under the fence and then waited with Indian pa- 
tience until marbles rolled down to him. 

He was naturally gentle and timid, yielding readily to 
threats. He admired bold and brutal boys and ached to be 
one of them, seeing that they got what they wanted. So 
he learned to bluff. He would go around into Forty-fifth 
Street or Forty-seventh Street—foreign territories—and 
would put on a menacing front, swaggering and cursing 
like a pirate, with an eye out to see whom he was impress- 
ing. Up to this raw youngster he would go with doubled 
fists and snarling face, “‘Give us all yuh got!”’ It worked. 
He couldn’t get by with that sort of thing in Forty-sixth 
Street, where he was-known. 

He was not a bad boy; he did not do wrong wittingly. 
He wished to be a respected member of society; he deter- 
mined piously that he would be a gangster when he grew 
up, a robber and a hold-up man. Jimmy McSorley and 
Danny Brennan and Harry Dewitt»wouldn’t blow over 
him in those days—huh! Wha-a-at?  He’d haul off and 
knock them for a twister. It was characteristic of Sharkey 
that he postponed this process of hauling off; even so, he 
gulped nervously at the prospect of hauling off ever against 
Jimmy McSorley. He had seen Jimmy—ferocious mite— 
take hold of a boy of twice his size like a weasel taking a 
rabbit. But Jimmy would beware of a grown man with 
whiskers and curses and everything; drunk, maybe. 

When Sharkey was fourteen and approaching man’s 
estate, he rode on trucks as a Chinese laborer. A Chinese 
laborer is a person who rides beside the truck driver to 
keep him company. When work is slack every truckman 
has his Chinese laborer— perhaps two, perhaps three. Hav- 
ing no appointed task, the Chinese-laborer is likely to 
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devise mischief. He can give his mind to stea_ 
ing and he has free transportation of his spoil 
He can help himself to bulky goods lyin’ 
unguarded on docks and loading platform; 
If the driver is delivering brick to a ne 
building the Chinese laborer can go up on th 
wall and perhaps get a brick ticket out of th 
straw boss while the driver is getting a brie) 
ticket from the foreman down in the 
Sharkey was always welcome to ride; he wa 
timid and inoffensive when one penetrated hj 
bluff. About this time gangsters came int 
more general use in industrial disputes, any, 
there was often a hard-faced and prematurely 
wise youth making a third on the driver)’ 
seat, doing nothing, and receiving for it thre: 
times the driver's pa 
He was a guard, T 
youth carried a 
ver and would 
Sharkey look worsh 
fully at it. 

During the 
ing years Sharke 
odd jobs at m 
labor, never 
long at any job. He 
didn’t like work 
could live without it,| 
He tried to get on the 
police force, .and failing, 
that, he spent a glori- 
ous week as a railroay 
detective gunn 
freight yard. He had. 
a pistol and a uniform 
and ten de | 
the captain discovered 
where he slept when 
he was supposed to be 
doing his tour. Sharkey 
told the captain what he could do and then apologized 
abjectly; but the captain fired him even after hitting 
him on the nose. Sharkey was no match for the red-necked 
captain; he weighed only one hundred and twenty-eight 
pounds in his patrolman’s shoes. 

The first draft in the war missed Sharkey by months and 
he beat the next call by volunteering. Being an ex- 
detective, he landed easily a place as guard on a German 
ship interned in the North River. Technically, he was in 
the Navy. The job was a sinecure, but again he had a 
pistol and a uniform, and he frightened his mother terribly 
with his lies. He was very abusive of Germans and of 
drafted men, very warlike. He was released in the spring 
of 1919 and he fell in public favor as the boys of the A. E. F. 
came home. He was inclined to look upon himself as a 
war hero, but the fighting men were brusque with him, 
and he pulled in his horns and listened humbly and atten- 
tively to what they had to tell. a 

One of them had a medal! and was much deferred to 0 
account of it. Nobody paid him more homage than did 
Sharkey, for the medal and for the white cicatrices of 
machine-gun bullets that went with it. ; 

He had to do without the scars, but he bought himself 
three fine medals for fifty cents apiece in a pawnshop on 
Ninth Avenue. One was for service on the Mexican bor- 
der, one was for the Tirah Campaign—whateyer that 
was—and the third, said the pawnbroker, was for heroism 
in the defense of Belgrad against an overwhelming army 
of Austrians. -~ fie 

Sharkey told the stirring story of the defense of Belgrad 
to a man named Gennert, whom he met in a saloon. 
Sharkey had told the story many times, sometimes to 
critical old soldiers, and it was a good story now, and 
convincing, especially with the medal there to see. Gen- 
nert swallowed it. He was a bony man of forty-five, dark, 
yellow-eyed, nervous and whispering. He drained his 
glass, looked out the window and then darted a look at 
Sharkey. - > ia 

‘Some experiences you had,” he said. ‘‘I bet living 
around New York is awful slow to a young fellow that’s 
went through what you went through.” ; 

“Don’t get much of a kick out of it,’’ admitted Sharkey. 

“Say, I bet you’d as soon croak a guy as not,’’ said Gen- 
nert. with a friendly smile. oe 

“Why should I? There wouldn’t be no excitement in 
it,” said Sharkey. TR 

‘‘Ain’t it the truth?’” murmured Gennert. And he 
dropped the war talk and proceeded to probe Sharkey with 
questions and suggestions to get at the background of his 
mind. Sharkey stood the test, having a well-stored mind. 
“Listen, Tib,” said Gennert, looking guardedly about, “1 
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¢: job on for tonight—lighting a lamp. You want to 
n in on it? There's twenty in it for you.” 

ou mean touching one off?” said Sharkey. ‘‘What 
rt ves 

“Jeyer you mind. Only, there’s a laundry war on. I’ve 
ee lighting them for the last month. What do you say, 


‘yee, I don’t know about that.” 

“fellow?” 

‘Who? Me? What do you mean? Say, fellow, if you’ve 
fouhed off as many houses as I have in my time—why, 
saythat’s the best thing I do!” 

"Allright. Where are you living? So long, Tib. See 
yorsome more.” 

 #arkey did not go home until twelve o'clock that night, 
foming his supper for fear of encountering Gennert. To 
vivelief, his mother told him that nobody had called for 
hb He went to bed, and then came Gennert knocking on 
thdoor. 

Hurry up out, Tib—it’s me!”’ 

Who you want?” 

Want you, of course. 
Cae on out.”’ 

harkey dressed and went out to the lamplighter. He 
fe no more stomach for setting houses afire than he 
wild have had for the defense of Belgrad, but if he 
din’t go Gennert would think that he was a quitter. 
Sirkey couldn’t bear to let Gennert think that, not after 
ixhad behaved so bravely in Gennert’s eyes while the 
Astrians were rushing to the assault. Sharkey could see 
hiself through Gennert’s eyes. Like other men, he was 
glorbedly engaged in exploring himself, in evaluating 
haself; but he was humanly partisan in this inquiry. He 
dieived Gennert'so that Gennert’s admiration might de- 
ewe Sharkey. 
de swaggered out now and said, “‘Let’s go!”’ 

They walked downstairs and then northward for ten 
nautes on silent Tenth Avenue. They turned eastward 
al stopped across the street from an old four-story tene- 
mnt house in whose street floor was a darkened laundry. 
‘This is the job,’’ whispered Gennert. 

"XK flat!”? protested Sharkey. ‘‘But ——” 

‘Just as easy. They’re all asleep. You see anybody? 
jen come on over. I was in the house last night, looking 
ipver, and I left a tin of benzine under the stairs. I would 
lye pulled the job then, but there was a couple sitting on 
te stoop across the way. Come ahead.”’ 
“But look at here—this is a flat, and —— 
Tm telling you they’re asleep. You ain’t getting cold 
ft, are you?”’ 

“Who? Me?” scoffed Sharkey, putting into his voice 
jesnarl of a charging dog; and hestalked across the street. 
he house door was open and the hall was dark. The air 
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was heavy with stale smells of boiling cabbage and of 
boiling laundry and of musty clothing; now it was cut by 
the sharp and-cleansing odor of benzine. 

“What are you pouring it on the stairs for?’’ protested 
Sharkey. ‘‘There’s the door into the laundry!” 

He spoke from the stoop, where he had been stationed 
to announce the propitious moment; he could just follow 
the quick movements of the shadowy Gennert in the hall. 

“Tt’ll burn better if it gets up the stair well,’’ said Gen- 
nert. “All clear out there? Here she goes!”’ 

Sharkey saw a match kindle and fall to the stair, from 
which it evoked a wave of dazzling flame. Gennert rushed 
toward him, caught his arm, and turned toward the avenue. 

“What’s the matter with you—sprain your ankle?” 
hissed Gennert. “Run, run! It’ll be burning like a bonfire 
in another minute!” 

Sharkey couldn’t run. His knees were gone and his 
joints were loosened by terror. He barely made shift to 
stumble along, waving laxly under Gennert’s compulsion. 
That was a flat back there, and they were all asleep up- 
stairs. There were kids there, dreaming kids’ dreams; any 
moment now they would sit up drowsily, to blink at the 
red and singing fire. 

“There’s an alarm!’’ he gasped, grappling with the 
lamp-post on the corner like a drunken man and twisting 
the handle of the red box. 

“Come away!”’ snarled Gennert. 
fooling!” 

He dragged Sharkey from the box, ran him down the 
avenue and turned into an all-night lunch room. 

Sharkey was draped over a table at the window when 
Gennert brought two cups of coffee from the counter in 
the rear. The somnolent counter man was the only other 
occupant of the restaurant. 

“Ham on rye, and apple pudding?” asked Gennert. 
‘““The apple pudding looks good. What do you say, Tib?”’ 

““Yeah,’’ muttered Sharkey 

“T’m hungry,”’ said Gennert chattily; he had seated 
himself and was measuring sugar into his steaming cup. 
“T’m always starved after I light one. How about you?” 

“Yeah—oh, yeah!”’ 

“You look half asleep, Tib. Well, I guess there is not 
much kick in this for a guy who has went through what you 
went through. Say, tell me some more about them Aus- 
trians. What was the idea of stabbing them when they 
were down? I thought that was against the rules.” 

“We had a dagger,’’ said Sharkey mechanically. ‘““Three- 
sided, and brass knucks on the handle. Punch ’em. Stab 
’em. Give it to ’em, up or down. Couldn’t take no 
prisoners. Say, why don’t the engines come?”’ 

“Oh, boy, I wouldn’t want no part of it,’”’ shivered Gen- 
nert. ‘‘Why, say, Tib, fighting like that ain’t, human! 
They ought to give a poor bloke a chancet when he’s 
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down. But I guess they done it to you, hey? Well, even 
so, I’m againstit. . . Want to see the fire engines run, 
hey? You’re just like a kid. Well, that’s how I was when 
I began lighting them. I just wanted to see the engines, 
Didn’t know there was money in it in those days. 
Eat your sandwich.” 
“Here they come!”’ shouted Sharkey, leaping up. 
“Ah, you’re just like a kid,’’ said Gennert indulgently. 
“Say, I’m going to gobble your sandwich if you don’t 
want it. I’m starved.” 


“There was a big fire last night, the janitor was telling 
me,’’ said Mrs. Tibbets at breakfast. ‘An awful fire in a 
big tenement house.” 

Sharkey grunted. He was sitting in the corner of the 
room that served them for cooking, eating and entertain- 
ing; his pet cat was snoring contentedly on his lap and his 
arms were around the beast. 

“Ten families,’ said Mrs. Tibbets with a shuddering 
sigh. ‘‘There’s ropes across the street now to keep the 
people back until they can pull down the walls. Oh, dear! 
It was only the mercy of God. And the Tenement House 
Department—it was only last week, the janitor says, that 
they made the landlord.put up the fire escape in the back- 
yard.”’ 

“And what—wasn’t anybody—was anybody —— 

“Nobody—glory be to God. Nobody. Will you 
eat your oatmeal before it’s stone-cold?”’ 

“Nobody? Nobody! Nobody?” 

“Nobody, I’m telling you,” said Mrs. Tibbets, looking 
on him with favor. He wasn’t such a bad boy, after all. 
“But it wouldn’t happen again like that. There was that 
fire in Harlem three weeks ago when eighteen people were 
burned up. Eye-talian people. Children and all. Some 
people says it was a still blew up. There ought to be a law 
against them stills in tenement houses. They ain’t safe, 
and I don’t care what they say. But it was a cigarette 
done this one, the janitor says.” 

“Sure, it was a cigarette,’ said Sharkey authoritatively. 
“Tt’s always a cigarette. Fellow throws away a cigarette.” 

“But how could they know it was a cigarette?” argued 
Mrs. Tibbets, watching him eat. ‘‘The fellow that throws 
it away don’t tell them, does he? And they don’t find the 
cigarette. Then, how?” 

“T’m telling you it stands to reason. Ain’t you read about 
lots of fires, and ain’t it always a cigarette?” 

“That’s true,” admitted Mrs. Tibbets. ‘‘ Well, it was 
the mercy of God. You take them geraniums of yourn off 
the fire escape, you hear?”’ 

Gennert called several times during the next two weeks; 
but Sharkey, with his mother’s help, succeeded in evading 
him. He told his mother that Gennert was a city detective. 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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great metropolitan daily at the 

crowded hour, the peak of the load; 
a space fifty feet wide, four score and ten 
feet deep, pulsating with action and 
noise; men pounding on typewriters; 
office boys scurrying to and fro. 

This great paper employs 1500 men 
and women—men mostly—and here are 
200 of them—the editorial and news de- 
partment—working in haste at high 
pressure. 

Cries of ‘““Copy boy!”’ resound, and 
the items and articles for the paper 
soon to go to press are shot up the pneu- 
matic tubes to the composing room, 
with a hiss as the leather-and-metal 
carrier starts and a banging flop as it 
drops back empty. 

Every few minutes a deafening clatter 
and rattle of machinery assails the ear, 
subsiding to a more or less gentle din as 
shouts of “‘Shut that door!”’ are obeyed. 
The door in question is the portal to a 
supposedly sound-proof room, where a 
battery of six self-acting electrically op- 
erated typewriters are clattering out the 
local, countrywide and foreign news at 
the rate of sixty words per minute per 
machine. 

The copy paper is automatically fed to 
them from endless rolls, and the office 
boys tear off the rapid word output in 
sections the size of ordinary typewriter 
sheets and bring it to the news editors, 
who distribute it to the copy readers and 
rewrite men to be added to and to be 
cut down, headed up and shot to the 
linotypers. 

Piled high upon the desks of the edi- 
tors and the heads of departments, 
and the financial, sporting, dramatic or 
motion-picture editors, are stacks of 
syndicate stuff and a mightier mass of 
matter sent in by the press agents paid 
to supply it to the newspapers by those 
to whom its appearance in print will be of benefit. This, 
too, is all being headed, edited, condensed or tossed on the 
floor—for the waste-paper baskets are heaped high and 
overflowing. 

All is well in metropolitan journalism. Not a reporter 
is out on a story of any kind. All the matter for the 
morrow morning’s paper is speeding in satisfactorily by 
machinery, mail and messenger. 

Suddenly the owner of the paper bursts in upon this 
bustling, noisy scene. The proprietor’s eye is bright, his 
manner elate. He raises his hand, and instantly there is 
a hush of silence save for the subdued clatter from the 
never-ceasing news machines in the allegedly sound-proof 
room. The great man’s voice rings jubilantly: 

“T wish to announce to the staff that we have purchased 
the Morning Mentor, and beginning day after tomorrow, 
Wednesday, the Mentor will be merged and combined with 
our paper—the good old Express. This will make the 
Express the sole Republican morning and Sunday news- 
paper published in this city. The consolidated paper will 
be known as the Mentor-Express.” 
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CHEER arises, followed by another and another— 

three rousing cheers, although it may be said of 1400 
men of the Express that the consolidation will throw out 
of work as Captain Philip said at Santiago, ‘‘ Don’t cheer, 
boys, the poor devils are dying!’’ For another newspaper 
has bitten the dust. 

Within the year in this same city two other great dailies 
also have been thus absorbed and more than 2000 of their 
employes were thrown out of work. . 

Except for the names of the newspapers in question, I 
have described an actual event that with variations is a 
common occurrence today. One variation is when the 
announcement is put up on the office bulletin board that 
the paper has suspended or has been merged with another 
and, save for those favored few who have contracts and 
must be taken care of some way, it means ‘‘Get out and 
hustle for another job—and may you be lucky enough to 
find one!”’ 

In the seven years between.1914 and 1921 alone, accord- 
ing to the United States Department of Commerce reports, 
there has been a decrease of 40 per cent in the number of 
newspapers in the United States. Motion pictures, the 
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automobile and the phonograph helped in this, and I pre- 
dict the increasing use of the radio in homes, offices— 
everywhere—will still further diminish the number of 
newspapers. 

Let us now ask, what does it mean to the people of the 
United States that their newspapers diminish in numbers 
while they increase in size, that almost every newspaper 
everywhere is like almost any paper anywhere, and that 
their prestige is passing and their influence on public 
opinion is weakening day by day? 

It was once the American credo that the press was the 
palladium of our liberties, that it existed not only to 
chronicle events and tell the news but to inspire us with 
higher ethical considerations, to expose evils, to right 
wrongs, to support good causes and uphold righteousness. 
But the belief increases that the newspapers are now more 
largely concerned with their own welfare than ours. 

In 1900, when the population of the United States was 
75,994,575, there were 2215 daily newspapers and 14,455 
weeklies. They grew in number until ten years ago, and 
then began to die out, be consolidated or be taken over 
by newspaper chain systems. 

Today our population is 110,000,000 and we have, 
altogether, 2036 daily and Sunday newspapers and 14,300 
weeklies. Of the weeklies, it is estimated that four-fifths 
of them are now periodicals of general and specific nature— 
fiction papers, theatrical papers, trade papers, motion- 
picture papers, radio papers and thelike. But the country 
and small-town weekly newspaper has been largely wiped 
out. 

When westward the star of empire took its way, the 
newspaper went with it; a hand press and a barrel of type 
paeked in a wagon, its editor-typesetter trudging along, 
seeking a location to diffuse the light of progress in the 
wilderness. 

As recently as the beginning of the present century 
many newspapers of local circulation had national reputa- 
tions—among others, the Chicago News, the Brooklyn 
Eagle, the Cincinnati Enquirer, the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, the Springfield Republican, the Burlington Hawk 
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Eye, the Detroit Free Press, the De 
bury News. They were all widely cop} 
and quoted; their editorials and } 
morous articles were constantly bej 
reprinted by their esteemed contemy 
raries. Some of them were then pop 
larly known as Greeley’s paper, Dan 
paper, Medill’s paper, Pulitzer’s Pap 
Marse Henry Watterson’s paper—g) 
favorite papers, respected and adr 

The old-time newspaper read 
the personal striking appeal of the 
American newspapers. He was for 
or against them, as the case mi 
but they all had salt that had 
its savor. 

Today the great newspapers 
United States cover widespread 
or circulate almost nationally per 
they syndicate their features 
newspapers of other cities, or are 
sented in replica, except in the 
local news events, by the papers | 
chain systems all through the land 
today American journalism is lar 
standardized, withinterchangeablep: 

Detroit, Michigan, had three m 
newspapers when its population w 
than 200,000. Today, with 1,000 
population, Detroit has but one 
Chicago fifteen years ago there } 
seven morning newspapers; today f 
are two. 

The evening papers are not dyi 
so fast, but they are being merged 
combined and suspended also. 
This diminishing of newspapers, once star 

continues everywhere in the United States. 

years ago there were seventeen great morning 
evening newspapers published in New York 

today there are only eleven. This is not coun 
Brooklyn or foreign-language dailies, of w 

there has been a proportional falling off. 

In the meanwhile the population of the 

York metropolitan district has increased more 
3,000,000, although the single and combined circulation 
the surviving papers, with but few exceptions, have n 
increased. In fact twenty years ago one leading Sund 
newspaper sold twice as many copies as it does today. 
' Mr. Frank A. Munsey has owned and published seven: 
teen dailies in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore ané 
Boston. In New York alone Mr. Munsey has owned niné 
newspapers. He merged and suspended six of these, ani 
of his three surviving newspapers he sold the Herald t 
Mr. Ogden Reid last March, and Mr. Reid consolidated i 
with the New York Tribune. 4 
Increasing Costs of Production } 
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R. MUNSEY now has but two evening papers, the 
Sun, and the Evening Telegram and Mail, both ir 
New York. Mr. Hearst bought three of Mr. Munsey’s 
papers—one in Washington and two in Baltimore. 
Hearst has a record of never selling a newspaper hi 
once buys or starts and of never letting one die. He now 
has twenty-four associated newspapers in some twenty) 
cities throughout this country and is bargaining for mor 
to add to his endless chain. ¥ 
What has caused this condition of fewer but biggel 
newspapers in the United States, the existence of 108 
systems of chain-operated newspapers, the syndication 0! 
general reading matter and pictures, and the position the 
press agent has obtained as a power of the press? 
First and foremost, the cause has been the increasec 
cost of newspaper production; labor costs, mechanica 
costs, cost of white paper and the stupendous pay of special 
writers and comic artists. Then, too, because the news 
and editorials have often become secondary matters, the 
newspapers are now epitomes of everything that can be 
printed, and they bulk larger and larger in consequence 
Here I make another prediction: We shall soon see thé 
price of dailies go to five cents, Sunday papers to ten. — 
The conditions of gathering the news now are entirely 
changed. Nostar reporters’ or outstanding news editors 
names are notable nowadays. On the great city papers, 
large reporting staffs are supplanted by the local news 
service—hack reporters for all the newspapers in combina- 
tion. These local news-service reporters are stationed at 
all constant news sources—courts, police headquarters, 
and the like, and sent to cover all impending events. 
Their copy is put on high-speed automatic electric machines 
at the central news-service offices, and in the editor 


the duplicating devices pour it out endlessly, faster 
he eye can follow. 
e newspaper office where I write this there are four 
, machines clattering out the news at lightning 
»¢. Two of them are covering the local news at the rate 
rarly 100,000 words daily, on a busy day. Two ma- 
s supply the foreign press service and flash in an addi- 
60,000 to 100,000 words a day—the cable and tele- 
4 news from Europe and the rest of the United States. 
Tus, the local news received daily by two machines 
or New York City and vicinity alone would fill thir- 
ssolid newspaper pages, while the foreign and other 
.f-town news delivered by the two other machines 


Or 


yety to twenty-six full pages daily, if all of it were used. 
/ electric-machine news service goes to all sorts and 
ritions of big city newspapers, a plain, terse uniformity 
ting all events is ordered. 


4, come in over the machines, and in consequence the 
yiage newspaper reader who may live in a neighborhood 
jve a tragedy, an accident, a theft, a fight or a fire 
rs sees the occurrence chronicled in print so often 
gerated, misrepresented or misreported that he be- 
pies a thorough skeptic as regards all the news that is 
>) print—and the number of skeptics grows day by day. 
he editorial page is passing, not only partially but in 
/ Many newspapers, especially many chain news- 
ya2rs, have dropped the editorial page entirely, making 
jttempt to take sides on any question, and this page is 
sapart for comment on the news or else given over to 
sys on current topics, or mere amusement. 

he local press still running editorials may almost unani- 
visly unite against a candidate for any office, say, in 
cago, Philadelphia or New York, and the candidate 
hy are excoriating may sweep into office by an unprece- 
cted plurality. It has happened; itis beingdone. And 
ational politics the people turn about and vote as mob 
chology sways them, and not as the newspapers tell 
im they should vote. 


The Chain Papers 


ea public realizes that the publicity departments of all 
parties, coteries or candidates function extravagantly 
| without regard for anything but results, and that the 

sre partisan papers are the loud-speakers of this political- 
/paganda broadcasting. 
uet me now mark the growth of the chain-newspaper 
ems throughout the country, a concomitant of present- 
{7 economic conditions and the breaking away from the 
) order. Hearst’s chain of some twenty-four newspapers 
carry the Hearst syndication of pictures, sport news 
’ res, funnies, magazine and comic sections and mis- 
slaneous matter generally. 
The Scripps-Howard chain of newspapers in large cities 
ithe United States consists of twenty-six dailies. They 
print the Scripps-Howard news service and syndicated 
\tures. 
Mr. Munsey has now no newspaper chain connections 
‘tside of New York, but of the nine other dailies in New 
\rk, seven are links of small chains of big papers, and 
arst’s two are links in his big chain. The Pulitzers, who 
im the New York Morning and Evening World, also own 
-dsyndicate World features to their 
. Louis Post-Dispatch and other 
‘wspapers. 
‘The owner of the New York Times 
30 syndicates its features to his 
’wspaper in Chattanooga, Tennes- 
e, and to daily newspapers in other 
ties. 
‘The Daily News of New York, a 
2ws-picture paper, is owned by the 
roprietors of the Chicago Tribune. 
he Chicago Tribune has a syndi- 
ite feature service 
So. 

There are only two 
lew York newspa- 
ers not parts of a 
hain—The Herald- 
'ribune and The 
forning Telegraph. 
‘he Morning Tele- 
raph is a ten-cent 
ewspaper; it does 
ot peddle its fea- 
ures. The New York 
lerald-Tribune has 
syndicate of its 
wn and sells its ex- 
lusive news stories, 
omic pictures and 
niscellaneousmatter 
o all the newspapers 
hroughout the coun- 
ry that will buy. 
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When Westward the 
Star of Empire Took 
its Way, the News=s 
paper Went With It 
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All the newspapers of the United States, with but very 
few exceptions, are now either parts of chain systems or 
else they syndicate their special features to others or buy 
such matter from other papers or independent syndicate- 
service concerns. Thus, the newspapers live by taking in 
each other’s washing. 

Hearst, for one, not only has his twenty-four newspapers 
in twenty cities, all alike except for a modicum of local 
news, but he sells the Hearst comic supplement and other 
pictures and special features to at least one paper—some- 
times he divides it among several—in towns where no 
Hearst paper is published. 

In some cases he sells part of his feature service in cities 
where he has papers. 

Mr. Arthur Brisbane’s daily column of editorial com- 
ment, for instance, is syndicated to forty-five newspapers 
outside of the Hearst chain. 

In Maryland there were at one time twenty-six daily 
papers. Today there are fourteen, and eight are chain 
publications. 

In Westchester County, New York, a region of suburban 
towns, there were nine weekly newspapers and fourteen 
dailies a few years ago. Now there are eight dailies and 
two weeklies. Of the surviving dailies, six are parts of 
newspaper chain systems. And thus it is all over the 
United States. 

There are now 105 chains of standardized newspapers 
throughout the country, and with chain newspapers and 
the general use of syndicated matter it follows that even 
the small-town newspapers are imitations of the big city 
dailies, for they too carry Mutt and Jeff, Barney Google, 
The Gumps, Joe’s Car, Mr. and Mrs. Jarr, and all the rest 
or portions of the rest of the big newspapers’ syndicate 
matter, from Polly and Her Pals in pictures to Peter 
Rabbit and Sammy Skunk, or other bedtime stories for 
children of all ages. 

As to syndication of other special matter, such as advice 
to the lovelorn, household hints for happy homes, cross- 
word and other puzzles, and humorous reactions to current 
events by professional funsmiths, and the like, this is not 
only supplied to and by chain dailies and other newspapers, 
as furnished by high-salaried men and women specifically 
attached to these various newspapers, but there are sev- 
enty flourishing independent syndicate-service bureaus in 
the country having popular comic artists and feature 
writers under contract. 

These independent bureaus also buy and syndicate the 
efforts of many free-lance writers that supply them with 
suitable matter. 

There is one prose-form poet of optimism whose inde- 
pendently syndicated weekly efforts bring him $25,000 a 
year, and another whose output of inspirational verse re- 
turns him double the money his competitor makes. 

Many comic artists equal or surpass these figures 
through sharing in the syndicate profits of their papers. 
Briggs, of the New York Herald-Tribune, is said to make 
$80,000 a year, and Barney Google and Bringing Up 
Father bring their creators large sums in keeping. 

What Mr. Dooley was worth to Finley Peter Dunne and 
what Potash and Perlmutter made Montague Glass, as 
syndicated by independent concerns to newspapers every- 
where, only those fortunate writers could tell you. But in 
their heyday their returns from syndication surpassed the 
pay of a President. 
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All these fortunate specialists flourish as thegiewspapers 
get greater in bulk and fewer in number, the while the star 
reporter and his big salary have almost vanished from the 
newspaper scene. 

But it is the press agent who grabs most of the space 
once given over to star and cub reporters’ beats and scoops. 
Anyway, what good today is a beat, a scoop—an exclusive 
sensational news story? It is good for just twenty minutes. 
Then rival papers lift it, make over a page and interpolate 
it in the editions pouring from their presses. 

So the press-agent cuckoo in the newspaper nest has 
thrown out the star reporter and the cub, and the demon 
city editor followed after. But to many magazine editors 
the newspaper story of the supercilious star reporter whom 
the despised cub outshines in securing the scoop, while the 
demon city editor barks at them both, is still dear as it was 
in the days of Richard Harding Davis. The magazines are 
still supplied with these rococo romances of the city room, 
mainly by press agents, who, as they say, write fiction in 
their spare time. 

Alas, the cub reporter is now the harried and hustled 
leg man. The star reporter has gone on the copy desk or 
has been relegated to rewriting. He puts in his eight hours 
a day chopping adjectives out of publicity matter. 


The Press Agents’ Menagerie 


S A STAR reporter in auld lang syne he got $100 a week 
and had a name of note in newspaperdom. He is now 
getting $75 and gray hairs, and bitterly reflects that the 
$100 a week—the star pay of a star reporter—had the 
purchasing power of twice that money now. 

“Dammit,” he snorts, ‘‘I don’t believe a reputation has 
been made in news writing since Irvin Cobb covered the 
Portsmouth Peace Conference for the Evening Sun.” 

And then the ex-star reporter will sigh amain and re- 
sume going gloomingly through the publicity “literature” 
that is tossed to him by the bushel. 

First pitied, then endured and then embraced, the press- 
agent effected an entrance, now open wide for propaganda 
or exploitation of all kinds, to the columns of a large 
majority of our newspapers. 

Today super press agents are allotted appropriations 
of thousands and thousands of dollars to put over the 
costliest of hoaxes on press and public. They hire ele- 
phants to shove street cars during snowstorms, rent lions 
to plant in hotel bedrooms and hire, disguise and rehearse 
whole troops of Indians, Chinese, negroes or white men 
and women to play parts in elaborately staged street 
riots. They incorporate fake organizations for weird and 
startling purposes to get front-page stories that will fill 
theaters or advertise some new commodity. Even churches 
and colleges have their salaried press agents. 

To work the newspapers for free publicity for stock- 
selling schemes, press agents par excellence have got as 
high as $10,000 for expenses alone, not to mention pay in 
proportion. 

When the vast army of press agents and publicity 
bureaus bombarding the individual dailies and chain- 
system newspapers is considered, the question arises 
whether the salaries and expenses of this multitude of 
publicity protagonists, boring from within and without 
all over the country, does not exceed the entire cost of 
getting out all the newspapers in the United States. The 
number, the influence, the power, the 
output of these press agents and pub- 
licity bureaus is astonishing. 

Up until the year 1900 and shortly 
thereafter, press agents were few and 
far between. Their pay was small and 
the newspapers were high-handed 
with them. Circuses had them, a 
few politicians saw their value; but 
big business held aloof from news- 
paper publicity; and 
when the ubiquitous 
reporter wasinsistent 
that the public had 
a right to know what 
big business was do- 
ing, the reply of big 
business was ‘“‘The 
public be damned!” 

This statement of 
this attitude was as 
ared rag to a bull so 
far as the press was 
concerned. There 
followed constant at- 
tacks on vested inter- 
ests that resulted in 
popular antipathy to 
great corporations, 
as evidenced in ad- 
verse legislation and 
supervision. 

(Continued on 
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one might fairly call it daring—rip- 
pled consciously through Selma 
Canby’s slight figure as she gazed from 
the car window at the slowly unfolding 
panorama of sagebrush and California 


N PLEASANT sense of expectancy— 


foothills. Fanjoys, New York, at the mo- 
ment seemed far away. So, too, seemed 
the small, white-trimmed schoolhouse at 
Fanjoys Corners; and as the train pant- 
ing up the heavy grade turned a curve and 
gave momentarily in the distance a glimpse 
of snow-capped peaks, their flanks mantled 
with a dark forest of tall, stately trees, her 
lips parted and she caught raptly at her 
breath. ‘‘The West!” she whispered. ‘‘ The 
great West!” 

For six days now, in the same inspired 
way, Selma had been saying that. 

It’s true, of course, it was just six days 
ago—that and a few hours—when she had 
set out from Fanjoys. And Fanjoys is in 
New York—Herkimer County—not the 
West. However, the first morning out 
when she awoke in the tourist sleeper and 
looked out on the fields in the neighbor- 
hood of Kalamazoo, Michigan, the excla- 
mation at once had escaped Selma: ‘“‘The 
West! The great West!” In fact, at the 
moment folks back home would have 
found it difficult to identify her. Her eyes 
were sparkling. Her face, pallid from long 
hours in the not too well ventilated school- 
house, was transfigured by a delicate 
peonylike flush. All that day—the days 
following it, too—the look had clung to 
Selma; and as the westbound train forged 
on its way through the changing vistas of 
prairie, of mountain range and valley, the 
others in the crowded sleeper often glanced 
smilingly at the slender, gray-eyed, brown- 
haired figure peering absorbedly through 
the window at the flitting landscape. The 
time, indeed, may have been only six days 
and a fraction; but in the fullness of all it 
involved to Selma, the frail shallop of her 
existence might well enough have set sail 
into another life, another universe. 

It was Mr. Thatcher who had put Selma aboard the 
Overland. Zeke was selectman and school superintendent 
at Fanjoys; and Zeke had been filled with grave pre- 
cautionary doubts and surmises. To him the world was 
large and strewn provocatively with temptation and other 
perils. Outside of Fanjoys and what Mr. Thatcher termed 
so definitely the home, all sorts of dangers awaited the 
unwary, those of Selma’s youth and sex especially; and 
when he had seen Selma and her bag and parcels to her 
place in the sleeping car his counsels had grown ominous. 

“Tm a-telling you, Selma,”’ admonished Mr. Thatcher, 
“don’t you speak to nobody, ’nd don’t you let ary one 
speak to you. Mind now,” he cautioned darkly, “‘if it’s 
one of them air fresh jakes, you right up ’nd tell him you’ll 
go call y’r husb’n’!”’ 

Selma promised, though she had no husband. 

She was not in the least bit fearful, however. To be sure, 
this was the first time she had ever been out West—that 
is, farther than Syracuse; yet she felt she need have no 
fear. The town library, in fact, contained several books 
about the West; and there were also all the moving pic- 
tures she had seen. Once a week regularly in the winter 
they had these at Fanjoy Lyceum, the hall over Timlake’s 
hardware; and when the films were Western features 
Selma had closely studied them. 

Of course, had she been going East—say, to New York 
or one of the other large cities—she might have felt less 
self-assured. As Fanjoys knew, New York was composed 
entirely of the homes of the rich on one hand; on the other, 
of tenement slums; and in neither was anyone safe, a young 
girl least of all. 

The homes of the rich, most of them on Riverside Drive, 
were where those multimillionaires, Wall Street men, 
showed themselves in their true colors. Once in the 
clutches of them and their Japanese butlers, any good girl 
from the country must fight for her life, frequently for her 
honor. As for the rest of New York, the slums, they were 
dens on the river, frequented by gunmen, opium smokers, 
gamblers, burglars and bootleggers. The Wall Street men 
hired these to do their dirty work; though there is no need 
to speak of that here. 

Almond Center, California, was Selma’s destination. It 
is in the heart of the Tulare County ranch country. Min- 
nie Detmold, Selma’s first cousin once removed, had 
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She Did Not Faint. 
Made, However, Was Enough to Have Rocked Any Young Girl’s Reason 
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She Did Not Even Scream. The Discovery She Had 


settled there; and it was Minnie who had induced Selma 
to make the journey. 

At the Syracuse Fair one year Minnie had won a trip 
out West on a raffle; and Minnie never had come back. 
She had met a ranchman, it seemed, during an Elks’ 
barbecue in Los Angeles; and the ranchman was the cause. 
Anyway, they had two children now and an auto; and as 
Minnie had written, her words, if vague to Selma, were 
urgent: “For the love of Mike, kiddo, give that two-by- 
four job of yours teaching school the air, and come out here 
where there’s sunshine, not just shines like you see at 
Fanjoys!”’ As Minnie also added, “If you’ll do it, girlie, 
maybe, too, you can rope, hogtie and throw some honest-to- 


goodness he-man willing to set you up to a house and lot: 


and three squares a day, not to mention your own auto.” 

So Selma had done it. Minnie’s fiery urge had borne 
fruit. 

The great West! It was this, indeed, that intrigued 
Selma. The impulse, however, that had propelled her to 
the lengths of the adventurous journey was less the guerdon 
of Minnie’s promised rewards than it was the journey’s 
end itself. God’s great out-of-doors! The vast open 
spaces! The sport skirt, hat and high-topped, heavy 
leather hike shoes she’d bought from the Chicago mail- 
order house had cost Selma $16.72; yet she hadn’t re- 
gretted a single cent of it. The hat, price $4.75, was a 
sombrero with an embossed leather band; and though she 
donned it the first morning in the sleeper she was a little 
puzzled to find it was the only one of the sort aboard the 
train. She decided that perhaps Kalamazoo was not quite 
far enough West; though she still bravely kept it on. At 
St. Paul, where the train crossed the Mississippi—‘‘ The 
Father of Waters!” Selma had murmured raptly—the hat 
was still the only sombrero on view. However, as much as 
Selma shrank from being conspicuous, in the growing 
excitements of the journey she soon forgot her qualms. 

At Grand Forks, North Dakota, she saw her first piebald 
pony—a pinto, the movies call them. True, the pony bore 
no daring rider of the ranges, it being hitched to a delivery 
cart, a milk wagon, at that; yet the glimpse no less gave 
her a thrill. Then, only a few miles farther on, she had 
what she deemed her first view of a cattle outfit. As she 
spied the cattle she turned eagerly to a large, motherly 
woman in the next seat and cried, ‘Oh, see! Isn’t that 
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a round-up?”’ At the moment dusk « 
coming on, and her neighbor may alsoh, 
been nearsighted; for after a long, go) 
what bewildered look she replied, “Ww 
I guess, dearie, they’re just takin’ ’em he 
to milk.” However, that’s merely adet 
Another detail also was her first glimpg 
Indians. iy) 

She had already asked the condue 
several times when they would be jn; 
Indian country; and at Glasgow, M 
tana, where the engine stopped 
water, the conductor jerked his 
toward a figure seated on a stack 
road ties beside the track. ‘Yon 
miss,”’ he announced. 

Selma looked eagerly. She coul 
Indian, however. What she saw 


derby hat, the hat battered; 
stared at him the individual rose 
proached her, his hand outstretched 
gimme two bits?’’ he inquired. 

Two bits, it seems, is the W 
twenty-five cents; and as Selma 
to her seat she wondered if, by 
anything could be wrong. 

The impression became heighten 
that afternoon when the large, 
woman leaned over the seat edgx 
tapped her on the shoulder, 
“There’s a cowboy now, dearie, if 
never sawn one.” : 

“Where? Oh, where?’’ Selma 
excitedly. 

As with the Indian, no cowboy wa 
ible to her—no one, in fact, but a 
sleeved man in store clothes who 
sitting on a fence watching the train 
As he took off his hat to wave at t 
Selma saw he was slightly bald; a 
was still looking excitedly, feari 
would miss the cowboy and saying still, “Where? 
where?’’ when the woman said, ‘‘That’s him, deari 

Selma stared at her. “That?” A 

“Well, I’d oughter know,” her fellow traveler re 
adding, ‘‘Th’ nex’ stop but one’s where I get off; a 
that there loafer ain’t Jed Vingut, that hustles cows’ 
Bealsby’s, I’m a liar, that’s all!” - 

Selma was bewildered. Could it be possible the large 
motherly woman was attempting to mislead her? mA 
Fanjoys knew, at any rate, each daring rider of the rang 
invariably was clad in chaps, spurs, sombrero and flowin 
neckerchief. “i 

“Say,” inquired her companion, 
Jersey?” 

Selma wasn’t, though never mind. ~ — } 

Something seemed wrong. It was something, no doub 
of that; and the rest of the afternoon she sat back in he 
seat, her brow puckered, her gray eyes restless. Tha 
night, too, when she went to bed in her upper, Selma pu 
the sombrero back in its box. The sport skirt she als 
would have put away, only she had no other skirt, th 
others being in her trunk up ahead in the baggage. How 
ever, the next morning when she awoke, the train was ii 
the Rockies; and she forgot at once whatever it was tha 
had troubled her the night before. The scenery, at an: 
rate, was real. In fact, it was not until the train had picker 
its way through the Sierras, then ambled on to the Coas 
and set her down at the Oakland ferry that the something 
that shadowy carking doubt, returned again to trouble her 

“The Golden Gate!’? murmured Selma as the ferr 
crossed the bay. ay 


“ain’t you f’m No 


“San Francisco!” a 

Frisco, Fanjoys called it. Fanjoys, too, knew Frisco a 
intimately as it knew New York and the other larg 
wicked cities, including Philadelphia. All Frisco wa: 
honeycombed underground with luxuriously furnishec 
cellars infested by sinister Chinamen in rich silk robes 
Mandarins, they called them, the same as the orange 
and in.the cellars’ secret depths they were waited on bj 
beautiful slaves, white girls mostly, the missing daughter: 
of rich society folks, who —— But never mind. Shé 
hardly had set foot in San Francisco when she had het 
first adventure with one of these malignant, treacherous 
Orientals. + 

It was near the ferryhouse. She was hurrying across 
Market Street to catch a trolley when she beheld him 
The Chinaman was lolling in a doorway, his hands tucked 
into his sleeves, and the place was apparently a meré 
grocery, though no doubt it cloaked a hidden cellar; and 
as Selma stopped short, her breath held, the Chinaman 
fastened ominous eyes on her. 


You catch ’em banana?” he inquired. ‘“Flive cent 
~ sIma hurried on, her heart beating. 

nee she reached the street car, however, and was safe, 
, turned to look back. The Celestial was still standing 
» he doorway, and, to her surprise, now she saw his 
os were not costly silks and satins. Instead, he had on 
» 1ort cotton jacket, and pants of the same material. 
W at seemed equally strange was that he was not smoking 
ropium pipe. As she watched him from the street car 
saw a young girl approach the door, speak to the 
maman, then disappear inside with him. She was, it’s 
», not a beautiful young society girl, though quite 
t dlooking—a daughter of the tenements, as Selma 
y; and she could have screamed aloud to her in warning. 
T> ipeream was, in fact, almost on her lips when, to her 
' der, she saw the girl reappear. In one hand ay bore a 
+ of bread, in the other was an apple she was eating. 
ma gasped. The girl, as if unconscious of the peril she’d 
saped, sauntered off up Market Street; and as she dis- 
seared Selma leaned back in the street car, her brow 
in puckered, her eyes once more dark with thought. 
Suld it be that Fanjoys’ imaged dream—Selma’s, too— 
ws — But why dwell on that? 

Selma did not tarry in San Francisco. Once she had 
mbarked aboard the train, the one now bearing her 
sithward to her destination, the frown obscuring her 
ny eyes waned briefly. There was the scenery; the 
snery, at any rate, was real; there was no tinsel, paste- 
hard make-believe about the hills and their high, snow- 
eyped peaks; and as once more Selma looked out from 
+: window, peering absorbedly at the view, her eyes were 
ight, the color flitted into her cheeks, her lips parted 
tly. 

“Phe West!’’ she whispered. ‘‘The great West!”’ 
“Almond!” called the brakeman, sticking in his head at 
edoor. “Ten minutes to eat!” 

Selma rose hastily. Engrossed in gazing from the win- 
ow she had not noticed how time had sped; and as a 
(uple of freight sheds, flanked by a string of box cars and 
zeattle pen, flashed into view, she began hurriedly to 
ther together her belongings. Besides the bag and the 
reels, these included also her umbrella, overshoes and the 
itbox holding her sombrero; and she was taking them 
pm the rack overhead when her eye chanced to wander 
gain to the window. As it did so, one could have heard 
or gasp aloud. 

The train was already coming to a stop. The aisles 
ere crowded, the passengers edging toward the doors; 
iit Selma stood rooted, her slight figure quivering from 
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head to foot. She had just beheld a vision. It was a 
vision, too, that in its reality was a vivid emblemization 
of her dreams. Loping along the road beside the train was 
a piebald pony, a pinto; and astride of it sat a centaurlike 
young god clad in woolly chaps, jangling spurs, a sombrero 
and, knotted about his throat, a flowing scarlet kerchief. 
His features were proud, Grecian, fearless; and at his hip, 
dangling from a loose-hung cartridge belt of embossed 
silver-mounted leather, were a pair of large ivory-handled 
revolvers. 

A cowboy, a two-gun rider of the range! 
come true, after all! 

The thrall of the vision was still on Selma when she 
wandered in a daze to the door. Then, once she was out- 
side and when she had alighted with her bag and parcels, 
her heart gave another throb. Dismay and a little shadow 
of alarm clouded Selma’s eyes. The station platform was 
crowded; but no Minnie Detmold was to be seen. The 
young god, too, that two-gun rider of the ranges, had 
disappeared. 

At the long journey’s end Selma found herself unpro- 
tected and alone! 


So dreams 


I 


LONE, yes. Selma was alone; and for the first time, 

probably, she realized in all its significance the mean- 

ing of the term she herself had murmured so oft and so 

raptly—‘‘The great open places!’’ Almond Center, how- 

ever, was not itself so vast. Not so as you would notice, 
anyway. 

From the station a street reached through the center of 
the town. The street, wide and somewhat dusty, was 
lined on either side by one-story structures, most of which 
seemed apparently to be shops—a couple of groceries, a 
drug store, a hay-and-feed establishment, a restaurant, 
a gents’ furnishing goods and a bank. There was also a 
moving-picture theater. What seemed queer, though, was 
that the town, though Western, lacked entirely the usual 
open-front saloon and gambling hell from which emerged 
dance music and pistol shots. True, up the street a couple 
of miners in red shirts, slouch hats and high-hipped boots 
were just lolling into the drug store, while in front of the 
hay-and-feed resort three Indians in war bonnets and 
blankets were lounging on a bale of hay. Selma, however, 
hardly gave these a glance. Filled with trepidation and 
fearful she’d got off at the wrong town or something, she 
was gazing about her nervously when she heard a voice 
speak close beside her. 

The voice was seductively polite. 
it said; ‘‘can I be of any help?” 


“ixcuse me, miss,”’ 
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Selma turned. As she did so she caught her breath, 
recoiling. 

She recalled instantly the man who addressed her. He 
was a young man in a gray worsted business suit, straw hat 
and low tan shoes; and though his eyes were smiling, 
friendly, she realized instinctively they would be. That 
was the way their eyes always were—smiling, cruel, crafty; 
and she recoiled another step. 

“Thanks,” she said crisply; 
help.” 

The man was a gambler, a card man! 

True, he was not clad in the soft black hat and the long 
frock coat, like a congressman, that card gamblers always 
wear; nor did he wear tight leather boots reaching to 
above his knees. Never mind! On the train she had seen 
him engage in wily talk with another man, a simple, 
countrified-looking fellow, after which the gambler and his 
dupe had spread a newspaper on their laps and begun to 
play. Roulette or faro was what they played, though she 
wasn’t sure which; but from the way they kept repeating 
“Fifteen-two, fifteen-four and one for his nobs,’’ she was 
certain it must be one or the other. Let that pass, how- 
ever. The card man looking into Selma’s eyes seductively 
smiled again. 

“T thought maybe you were looking for someone,”’ he 
said insinuatingly. 

Selma moved slightly so as to put her bag between her 
and the fellow. 

He did not wear a large diamond in his shirt front, nor 
were his mustaches waxed to a taper point, though that 
made no difference. She remembered these fellows often 
wore disguises. Selma, however, was not really frightened. 
If he tried anything evil she knew she need only cry for 
help when a dozen rescuers—sturdy, honest Westerners, 
men of the great, clean out-of-doors—would leap at once 
to her aid. In fact, a thrill of daring touched her. What 
an item to write back to Fanjoys! A gambler! A card 
man! And here she was, confronting him. 

She glanced at the fellow, her face stern, her gray eyes 
unafraid. 

“T am looking for someone,’’ Selma said deliberately; 
“T am. looking for the sheriff, Mr. Detmold.’’ Then she 
added, her head thrown back proudly, “My Cousin 
Minnie is his wife!” 

That would fix him! 

It was not quite the truth, of course. As Minnie had 
written, Mr. Detmold, though not strictly the sheriff, still 
had been talking about taking out a deputy’s papers; and, 
anyway, the fib was justified. The gambler, however, did 

not even start. The smile in his eyes 
remained unaltered, almost amused. 
(Continued on Page 80) 
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“‘Thanks,’”? She Said Crisply; “I Do Not 
Wish for Any Help”’ 


the growth of our firm—resumed 

Mr. Wing—from an office force 
of one boy then to one now of over 
five hundred employes, I must make 
plain why, after I decided on New 
York as my objective point, I was 
so anxious to form ‘connection with 
this particular Boston house. I wasn’t 
rash. I had a line on that firm that 
made me anxious to join it. I knew 
their reputation among other brokers, 
among people from whom customers 
are recruited, and I heard what other 
brokers’ clerks had to say. I thus had 
the points of view of these three classes 
with their different angles. Moreover, 
before Mr. Bronson was elected, I used 
to go in and call on Tom Watts and 
size up the office for myself—that is, 
from my back-office angle. In my own 
experience and from what clerks from y 
other firms told me, I had never seen 
or heard of a place where the atmos- 
phere was like this at Bronson & 
Barnes’. If you, an utter stranger, should come into our 
office in Boston you would find today what I found over 
twenty years ago. You could not help but notice the 
friendliness, the obvious spirit of mutual consideration in 
all the departments, among all the help, young and old. 
You thus get an extraordinarily strong impression of a 
family concern, of a common possession. The partners 
call the clerks by their first names; but what you really 
remark is the tone of voice they do their first name calling 
in. You’d swear they were blood relations. 


Biveee I trace in greater detail 


A House With Ideals 


] NOTICED also that the clerks did their work to the hilt, 
and the reason plainly was that they liked the place, the 
work and the bosses. And this, I soon gathered, came 
from the certainty that the pay, actual and prospective, 
always would be adequate and the final reward just. 
Since the firm started, thirty-five years ago, twelve men 
have been taken in as partners. But please note that each 
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and every one of these twelve men began his business 
career in Bronson & Barnes’ office as office boy or clerk. 
Not one of them was taken in because he brought any 
capital into the firm. The senior partners felt these boys 
of theirs were clearly entitled to partnerships. And you 
can bet everything you have that each of these twelve 
men, long before he was made a partner, felt exactly as 
he felt after he was taken into the firm. Each one’s atti- 
tude toward the business had long been that of part owner 
of it. That spirit among the employes of Bronson & 
Barnes had much to do with my increasing desire to be- 
come one of them myself. 

Both Mr. Bronson and Mr. Barnes were hard workers 
themselves and permitted no soldiering; but that did not 
prevent them from being fair-minded and considerate. 
This enabled them to develop at once a profitable business 
and a highly efficient organization. They knew just how 
far hard work would go, and what brains and character 
could do, and how to reward these. After all, it is all part 
of the business of being successful. To make money isn’t 
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enough in business. To make money comfor 
pleasantly, without bitter aftertastes, and, by 
value, in goods or service, to make money inevitah 
the highest form of commercial wisdom. — % 

Mr. Barnes was and is far prouder of the sue 
the men under him than of his own. When he h 
it is always of how well one or another of his offi 
has turned out. Of the twelve partners taken in 
he and Bronson started the firm, nine never work 
any other office. The result was that never havi 
other bosses or felt other influences, they have 
known that there was any other way of doing bu 
than the Bronson & Barnes way. 

Your doctor, your lawyer and your broker ar 
men who look after your health, your rights and 
investments. Comfort and freedom from worry d 
upon your being properly advised by these three n 
Both Mr. Bronson and Mr. Barnes, from the gs 
took the same interest in their customers that the f; 
physician takes in his patients. If all that your fan 
physician thinks of is the fee, you have the wrong 
tor. Get one who bears in mind the oath of Hippo 
as well as the bill he is going to send you. 


Direction First, Distance Afterward 


HE firm, I early found out, made a point of 

conviction that their business was to make mone 
having their customers make money. Mr. Bar 
was told before I was hired by Mr. Bronson, was aly 
harping on a phrase that embodied his philosoph 
business getting; you might call it his commi 
strategy. His instructions consisted of this: 

“Direction first, distance afterward.” 

Mighty good advice, that, and served to keep our 
thusiasm at an efficient degree of warmth while at # 
same time preventing boiler explosions, for every you 
man who is worth his keep will try to make a recot 
There always is incentive enough to do this, hea 
knows, but if you will apply Mr. Barnes’ advice to bd 
new business, from running a department store to edit- 
ing a magazine, from manufacturing shoes to making 
movies, you will admit it is mighty good advice—if you 
wish to be really proud of that busi- 
ness some day. 4 

It makes for the two highly d sir 
able factors of quality-production 
and permanence. 4 

Another thing I noticed after ] 
joined was the number of old cus- 
tomers the firm had, The conyen- 
tional bonhomie of hotel clerks and 
business jolliers was absent. In- 
stead, I noticed what seemed to be 
more in the nature of a tried-and- 
true friendship, something that in- 
volved, besides mutual good will, 
mutual respect. That, I should like 
to remark, is another valuable asset 
in this business, besides being also 
the most flattering compliment that 
one man can pay another with whon 
he has had money dealings. rd 

Only the other day I was in the Boston office conferring 
with Mr. Barnes about an issue of stock we were under. 
writing, when in walked Mr. George Pendleton. He 
the first customer of Bronson & Barnes. He came to t 
on the day the firm was founded, and gave an order. 
not only was the first but for four days he was the only 
customer on the firm’s books. — 

Well, old George came in and scolded Mr. Barnes for 
not answering a letter that Mr. Barnes had not received. 
He still does business with us. I am prouder of my firm 
for keeping its first customer than I am of its most suc- 
cessful promotions. u 

When people say “‘customers” they merely use anoth 
word for “public’’—that public which is interested in 
Wall Street, that is, in securities and security prices. TI 
widespread hostility against what you might call a coll: 
tive Wall Street comes from tales told by customers; usu 
tales of losses. The reason for the losses is ignored. T 
stress is laid exclusively on the fact of the loss and its in- 
evitability. 


“7 there are. many 
customers, but you 
lind three main vari- 
e of infallible losers: 
he is the kind that falls 
¢che elutches of bucket- 
sror swindlers; and the 
in that loses in the offices 
»putable brokers be- 
w he persists in specu- 
tig blindly, his sole 
suselors being greed and 
then there is 
e rd ‘kind, composed 
i ien who never make 
ssmoney anyhow any- 
tre because they lack 
Aary gumption. You 
1 at eall them the plain 
- eustomers. On the 
ons of bucketeers there 
+ need to dwell here. 
Thy are the victims of 
; ks and-blame Wall 
tet because they did not 
ebt their broker as care- 
fay as they picked their 
jily physician or their 
nber or their college. 
. much of the wide- 
d skepticism about 
rokers’ business ethics 
he outcome not of bad 
ers’ misdeeds but of 
customers’ follies. 
is an accurate obser- 
on that the average 
jtomer of the average commission house does not lose 
jmoney in his broker’s office but in his own. He loses it 
i moment he decides to go after easy money, when he 
felves to let his dollars instead. of his face do the sweat- 
for his daily bread. If he deludes himself into thinking 
t because he risks his money he is entitled to a profit, 
hing can save him, because his theory is unsound. 
-am, of course, speaking of speculators. There is 
ihing in my remarks that is not as old as the desire to 
‘something for nothing, which probably is as old as the 
a:d to work in order to live. But the reason such com- 
nnplaces are not popular is because the public craves 
two kinds of stories—those about men who have 
nde great and sudden fortunes by lucky turns of the 
nitket, because what one has done another man may do; 
0 else yarns to show how it was the broker who was to 
lume for the customer’s failure to win, because that is an 
way of having an alibi ready in case of need. 


What Else is Wrong 
With This Picture? 


} ‘ 
\ Bill Travers’ Famous Question 

r SEEMS to be a firmly established convention that all 
- customers of all stockbrokers always speculate and never 
west. Another convention is that the average customer 
|always encouraged to gamble and that the odds are 
‘erefore always against him because the broker is chiefly 
meerned with getting his commissions. It is inferred 
ata broker to succeed must make his customers trade 
aly and often; which means disaster for the customers 
id profit for the broker. 
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There is no logic in this and the assump- 
tions are justified only in certain cases and 
as to a certain kind of broker. But they 
are unhesitatingly accepted and are even 
used in a conventionalized humorous way, 
like the mother-in-law joke or gibes against 
marriage. The changes or variations are 
infinite because to most people humor con- 
sists of the epigrammatic expression of an 
established conventionalism. 

There is, for instance, the old story about 
the first visit of Bill Travers to Newport. 
He had gone there 
in a yacht as the 
guest of a Wall 
Street friend and 
oceasional accom- 
plice. When they 
dropped anchor 
among a lot of other 
fine yachts the 
friend began to tell 
Travers the names 
of the owners of the 
pleasure craft. All 
were known to Bill 
because all were 
stock operators or 
brokers. 

After the friend 
had finished nam- 
ing the owners Bill Travers 
nodded gratefully and asked, 
“And wh-wh-where a-are the 
e-c-customers’ y-yachts?”’ 

That was long ago, but the 
attitude persists. Only yester- 
day I heard from a newspaper man an alleged true story 
about a well-known Western real-estate operator who after 
making millions in Chicago came to New York to invest 
his profits. He was introduced to Harris & Jameson, a 
rather sporty commission house. Instead of investing his 
cash, he was induced to trade in stocks, and in less than 
two months Mister Chicago dropped one million three 
hundred thousand dollars. 

The news—important if true—was public property. 
You heard it everywhere, especially when the stock 
market was weak; the know-it-alls said the weakness was 
due to the Chicago plunger’s liquidation. In due time 
the story came to the ears of the famous Bill Blum, senior 
partner of the rival firm of Blum, Cassidy & Co., who 
cater to much the same kind of trade as Harris & Jameson. 
The man who told it was a friend of Blum’s as well as of 
Frank Jameson’s. When he had given the melancholy 
statistics he inveighed against the lack of judgment— 
unless it was deliberately bad advice—shown by Harris & 
Jameson to let a customer lose so 
much money in so short a time. 

“Why, it was all over in less than 
eight weeks,” he finished. 

“You are right, Joe,’ agreed 
Bill Blum earnestly. “It was a 
damnshame. Why didn’t you bring 
your Chicago friend to us? He’d 
have done better here. I’ll bet 
he’d have lasted at least six months 
in this office!” 
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I don’t believe the story, and Bill Blum probably didn’t 
say it, not even jestingly. But it is going the rounds and 
is believed because it was in Blum, Cassidy’s office that 
one of the greatest plungers of the new crop of oil million- 
aires traded so unsuccessfully last year that his losses— 
not in stocks, but in commodities—were said to have 
exceeded ten million dollars. But the commissions paid 
to Blum, Cassidy & Co. were magnificent while they lasted. 
You can bet that the gossipmongers never failed to em- 
phasize that. 

Now it stands to reason that no commission broker can 
develop a permanent business who looks upon a customer 
as some seashore-resort shopkeepers regard tourists—that 
is, as customers to be gouged, on the theory that enough 
new ones will come along anyhow to keep up a fair volume 
of business at the inflated prices. Our own theory and 
practice, as laid down by Mr. Barnes, has always been 
that it is much better to keep the customers. The way to 
do that is to keep an eye more on the customers’ profits 
than on the commissions. If we do that we are bound to 
keep the customers, get the commissions and find pleasure 
in our work. 

I will admit that customers do lose money. More, that 
those customers who speculate, or rather who gamble, 
almost invariably lose money. But not all customers are 
that kind. Still, one of the chief problems of a commission 
broker is how to keep his customers from making foolish 
plays, for it is the foolish plays that break the customers, 
and not the mercenary advice they get. 


Clerical Denunciation 


ERE I should like to digress in order to make clear this 

matter of the hopelessness of a certain class of custom- 
ers. I cannot tell what percentage of the whole may be in- 
cluded in this class, but it is a large percentage. At the 
Luncheon Club a few days ago a few of us were lunching 
together, more to talk tennis than to discuss the market. 
From the rule banning amateurs from writing articles for 
newspapers the talk drifted into other subjects, and soon 
we were discussing the latest attack on Wall Street and 
its votaries. The denouncer was a clergyman of no par- 
ticular prominence and of no particular originality. There 
was nothing new in his philippic. Even the phraseology 
was hackneyed, because he spoke of Mammon worshipers 
and loaded dice and ruthless shearing of lambs. 

One of the men expressed his wonder that notoriety- 
seeking parsons did not deem it worth while to impart a 
new twist to their tirades against stockbrokers. 

But I said, ‘““They are not jumping on stockbrokers. They 
are making use of a standardized or rather a completely con- 
ventionalized symbolism. It is much easier. They think 
they are not only moralists but political economists as well. 
It feeds their vanity to win easy applause. People accept 
their remarks without cavil because usage makes the ac- 
ceptance effortless. The only cure that I can see is edu- 
‘eation. Once the public gets an in- 
telligent notion of what Wall Street 
really is and what reputable brokers 
today are trying their best to do, the 
diatribes will end.”’ 

“You think so?”’ asked Louis Bed- 
loe. He is the head of one of the most 
successful of the wire houses. His firm 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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CHAPTER VIII 


R. COOLEY PARADENBD’S pleasant domain 
M at Westbury, Long Island, dozed in the April 

sunshine. It was the sort of day when any 
ordinary man would have been out in God’s air; but 
Mr. Paradene, being a book 
collector, was spending the after- 
noon in his library. 

In front of him, as he sat at 
his desk, lay the most recent 
additions to his collection. The 
necessity of glancing at, dipping 
into, blowing spots of dust off 
and fondling these was interfer- 
ing very much with the task he 
had on hand at the moment—to 
wit, the writing of a letter to his 
old friend Sinclair Hammond, 
of Holly House, Wimbledon, 
England. At the point where 
we discover him he had, indeed, 
got no further than the words, 
“My dear Hammond.”’ 

He now assumed an expression 
of resolution, and dipping his 
pen in the inkpot, began to 
tackle his task squarely: 


My dear Hammond: Thank you 
for your letter, which reached me a 
week ago, and many thanks for 
again inviting me to pay you a visit. 
I am glad to say that at last Iam 
able to accept your very kind hos- 
pitality. Unless something occurs 
to alter my plans, I propose to sail 
for England about the middle of 
next month. I am looking forward 
with the greatest eagerness to see- 
ing you again. 

I shall have one or two nice little 
things to show you. At the sale of 
the Mortimer collection I was lucky 
enough to secure quite cheap—only 
eight thousand dollars — Brown- 
ing’s own copy of Pauline (Saunders 
and Ottley, 1833), also Browning’s 
own copy of Paracelsus (E. Wilson, 
1835) and of Strafford (Longmans, 
1837). I am sure, too, you will ap- 
preciate another capture of mine, 
the autograph manuscript of Don 
Juan, Canto Nine. This is entirely 
in Byron’s handwriting and is the 
only canto lacking in Pierpont 
Morgan’s collection. I would not 
take twenty thousand dollars for 
it. I have also a few other good 
things which I will show you when 
we meet. 

Since writing to you last I have, 
you may be interested to hear, 
adopted a son—a splendid little 
fellow 


A knock at the door inter- 
rupted his writing. Mr. Para- 
dene looked up. 

“Come in.” 

The English language is so 
nicely adapted to the expression 
of delicate shades of meaning 
that it is perhaps slovenly to 
be satisfied with describing the 
noise that had broken in on Mr. 
Paradene’s composition as a 
knock. The word “bang” more 
nearly fits it. And Mr. Paradene 
frowned with quick displeasure. 
He was not accustomed to having his hermit’s cell battered 
upon in this fashion. His surprise when the opening door 
revealed Roberts the butler was extreme. 

If there is one class of the community that has reduced 
knocking on doors to a nice art it is butlers. Roberts’ dis- 
creet tap had been until this moment a thing that blended 
with rather than disturbed the thoughts. Only some 
great emotion, felt Mr. Paradene, could have caused him to 
slam the panel with such vehement impetuosity; and the 
next moment the sunlight, falling on the butler’s face as he 
moved forward, showed that his suspicion had been cor- 
rect. Roberts was foaming at the mouth. 

The expression ‘“‘foaming at the mouth” is so often used 
to suggest a merely mental condition that it must be stated 
that in the present instance it is employed perfectly literally. 
A bubbly yellowish-white froth covered the lower part of 
the butler’s face; and when he removed this with a vicious 
dab of his handkerchief other bubbles immediately pre- 
sented themselves. Had Roberts been a dog Mr. Paradene 
would undoubtedly have been justified in shooting him on 
sight. As he was a man, and a trusted employe at that, he 
simply stared dumbly. 

“Might I speak to you, sir?” said Roberts thickly. 
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“I Find You Doin’ What I Might Have Expected I’d Find You Doin’—Doin’ Nothing.” 


“I’m Concentratin’,’® Said Horace Casually 


“What on earth ” began Mr. Paradene. 

“T would like to be informed, sir, if Master Horace is to 
be a permanency in this household.” 

Mr. Paradene, hearing these words, felt like one who sees 
looming above the horizon a cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand. They struck him as significant and sinister. For 
there was that in the butler’s tone that suggested disap- 
proval of that splendid little fellow, his adopted son. 

Mr. Paradene’s mouth tightened. He was an obstinate 
man. Disapproval of Horace affected him personally. It 
implied criticism of his action in bringing him into the 
home, and he resented criticism of his actions, whether im- 
plied or spoken. 

“He most certainly is,’”’ he replied curtly. 

“Then,” said the butler, blowing bubbles, “I must ask 
you to accept my resignation, sir.” 

It speaks well for the benevolence of Mr. Paradene’s do- 
mestic rule that this kind of announcement was an aston- 
ishing rarity in his life. Once in his house, servants were 
as a rule only too glad to stay. He had had only two cooks 
in fourteen years; while as for Roberts, that excellent man 
had joined up nearly eight summers ago and had looked un- 
til this moment as solid a fixture as the pillars that upheld 
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the front porch. To see this devoted retainer blow 
bubbles at him and talking of resigning his posit 
afflicted Mr. Paradene with a horrible sense of he, 
in the toils of some disordered dream. 

“What?” was all he eo 
find to say. - 

The sadness of this part 
after so long and happy aun 
seemed to affect the butler ¢ 
His manner became less sey 
and his voice took on a tone 
pathos. -| 

“T regret this, sir, deeply: 
he said. ‘‘Nobody could ha 
been more comfortable i asi 
ation than I have been in yo| 
service, sir. But remain ip {| 
house if Master Horace jg 
continue here I cannot and y 
not.” RB 
The hasty and imperious si 
of Mr. Paradene’s nature urg, 
him to close this intervie 
once by withering the man w 
a few well-chosen wor 
sending him about his b 
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leave him without expla 
the bubbles, he would y 
himself into a premature 
The thing would become one 
those great historic mys 
which fret the souls of 
through the ages. , 
“What’s your objection | 
Master Horace?’ he inquirei 
Roberts plied his ha 
chief daintily for a few mo 
“My objection, sir, is 
general and particular.” _ 
“What the devil do youn 
by that?” demanded Mr. P 
dene, bewildered. = 
“Tf I might explain, 
“Go ahead.” ms 
“Downstairs, sir, we 
like Master Horace’s 
One of the 


as too darned fresh. We 
so much affection—if I 
take the liberty of saying s 
for yourself, sir, that we 
endeavored hitherto to bear 
without complaint. Bu 
things have gone too far.” 

Mr. Paradene leaned fo 
in his chair. Imperiousness 
curiosity occupied his mini 
the exclusion of every of 
emotion. At last, hefelt, Ro 
was about to speak freely o 
bubbles. 

“A few days ago I refus 
permit Master Horace to 
the larder for food.” — 

“Quite right,”’ agreed Mr. Paradene. “Makes him fa 

“He appeared at the time to take this in a muti 
spirit. He called me one or two names which,” said 
erts, brooding coldly, “I have not forgotten. But 
afternoon, just before he went out for his walk with 
Bastable, he approached me with an apology so a 
and apparently sincere that I had no alternative but 
cept it. He then offered me an attractive-looking p 
candy, sir. This I also accepted. I have a sweet 
I did not immediately eat it, partly because I had onl 
cently finished a hearty meal and partly because M 
Horace specifically urged me to save it up. But y 
a ieee res Sh 

Mr. Paradene was an oldish man, but he had been a bo; 
once. A dazzling light shone on his darkness. fy 

“You don’t mean there was soap in it!’”’ he excl 

“Exactly, sir,’’ foamed the butler. ‘ 

There was a pregnant silence. For a moment Mr. P. 
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‘dene was, curiously enough, not so much shocked and hor 


rified as filled with a sort of subtle melancholy, the feelin; 
which the ancient Romans used to call desideriwm. - 

“Tt must be fifty years,’ he murmured wistfully, “sine 
I played that trick on anyone.” 


* said the butler with austerity, ‘have never played 
had it played on me. It came as a complete sur- 


“oo bad, ” said Mr. Paradene, returning from the past 
»dovercoming with some difficulty a desire to give way 
anirth which would obviously be ill-timed. ‘Too bad. 
og rascal! I’ll have a talk with him. Of course, one 
nee the thing from his viewpoint. as 
“fear I am unable to do so, sir,” said Roberts stiffly. 
“mean, boys will be boys.”’ 

e butler expressed his disapproval of this too tolerant 
nisophy with a lift of the eyebrow so chilling that Mr. 
grlene continued hastily: 
‘on’t think I’m excusing him. Nothing of the kind. 
t have that sort of thing. Certainly not! But, good 
‘ous, Roberts, you don’t want to throw up an excellent 
tion simply because oH 
am leaving with the greatest regret, sir, I assure you.” 
Yonsense, nonsense! You aren’t leaving at all. Of 
ye you aren’t! I couldn’t get on for a day without you.” 
tis very kind of “hi to say so, sir,” said the butler, be- 
ing to melt. 
*'ll see the boy and make him apologize—apologize 
w bly. That will make everything all right, eh?” 
“Well, sir ——” 
‘ind you'll give up all this nonsense about leaving?”’ 
Well—if you wish it, sir.” 
Wish it? Of course I wish it. Good heavens, you’ve 
, with me eight years! You go back to the pantry and 
jyourself a good drink.” 
You're very kind, sir.” 
And listen, Roberts. It’s only fair that I should pay 
ye sort of indemnity—like a nation does when one of its 
vects starts something i in another country, eh? There’ll 
en extra ten dollars in the monthly envelope from now 
Leave me, indeed! I never heard such nonsense!” 
he butler, who, like the month of March, had come in 
ka lion, went out like a lamb, leaving his employer chew- 
jhis pen. 
“it even in the privacy of self-communion, but he was 
ippointed in Horace. He had not yet actually adopted 
hboy with full formality of legal papers, but the fact that 
sad proclaimed him as his adopted son made it impossi- 
for a man of his obstinacy to draw back; and it was 


Mr. Paradene was worried. He hated to con-- 
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beginning to come home to him that the whole business had 
been a blunder. A magnificent gesture, true, and one that 
had most satisfactorily stunned brother-in-law Jasper and 
the rest of those grasping sycophants; but nevertheless a 
blunder. Yes, he feared he had been too impulsive. Im- 
pulsiveness had always been his besetting fault from boy- 
hood up. He was trying to divert his thoughts from this 
unpleasant matter by finishing his letter to Sinclair Ham- 
mond when they were jerked back to their original channel 
by the sight through the open window of Horace himself, 
returning from his afternoon walk with Mr. Sherman 
Bastable, his tutor. 

He watched the couple cross the lawn and disappear 
round the corner of the house. Horace, he noted, had a 
weary and sullen mien, in marked contrast to Mr. Bas- 
table’s buoyant freshness. The tutor was a lean and en- 
thusiastic young man, just out of college, who preferred 
brisk walking to any other method of locomotion. Horace, 
to judge from his expression and his drooping slouch, did 
not share his views. 

It had frequently annoyed Mr. Paradene that his son by 
adoption, though of a chunky and athletic build, seemed 
to like to spend his time lolling in easy-chairs. This, he 
felt, was not the spirit that makes supermen, and quick 
irritation gripped him once more. 

He was still brooding fretfully on the boy’s shortcomings 
when there was a sudden rushing noise without and Mr. 
Bastable burst into the room. 

“Mr. Paradene!’’ shouted the tutor in a high, impas- 
sioned tenor. “I will not put up with it!” 

Mr. Paradene was dumfounded. Hitherto he had always 
found Sherman Bastable an exceptionally civil and soft- 
spoken young fellow, but now the man was transformed. 
His tone was one that would have excited comment in the 
foe’sle if used by the second mate of a tramp steamer. His 
face was flushed and contorted, and as he spoke he thumped 
the desk violently. 

“‘T’ve had enough of it!’’ he bellowed. 


Mr. Paradene stared at him; and staring, became aware” 


of something which in his first astonishment he had over- 
looked. He had felt vaguely right from the start that 
there was an oddness about the tutor’s appearance, and 
now he realized what had given him this impression. Sher- 
man Bastable in his employer’s private and sacred library 
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was wearing his hat! The spectacle brought Mr. Paradene, 
already simmering, to the boiling point. 

“Tt has got to stop!” cried the tutor. 

“Take off your hat!’’ said Mr. Paradene. 

The words, designed to bring the young man to himself 
in a rush of shamed embarrassment, had the odd effect of 
amusing him. At least, he laughed. But it was a hideous, 
hollow laugh that seemed wrenched from his very vitals. 

“T like that!” he cried. ‘“‘That’s good! Take off my hat? 
Yes, that’s rich!” 

“You’re drunk,”’ 

“T’m not!” 

“You must be. Yourush in here with your hat on 

“Yes,’’ said Mr. Bastable bitterly, “I do. And perhaps 
you'd like to know why. Because I can’t get the damned 
thing off without skinning my forehead. That little brute 
of a boy has gone and rubbed glue all round the inside band, 
and now it’s melted. And I want to tell you, Mr. Para- 
dene a 

The things Mr. Bastable wanted to—and did—tell his 
employer were so numerous and couched in language so 
harsh and unguarded that one is forced to omit them. His 
final utterance, spoken a brief instant before he slammed 
the door, is the only one that need be recorded. 

“T’m through!” said Mr. Bastable. ‘‘You can accept 
my resignation. I wouldn’t stay here another day if you 
paid me a million dollars.” 

The bang of the door died away, leaving a quivering 
silence. Mr. Paradene stood for a moment plunged in 
thought. Then, going to a closet, he took out a long, slim 
cane; and having swished this musically through the air 
once or twice, strode rapidly from the room. 


said Mr. Paradene, purpling. 


” 


II 


UT in the garden, meanwhile, in the shade of a large 
locust tree that stood near a handsome shrubbery of 
rhododendrons, the cause of all these upheavals in the home 
was relaxing after the fatigues of his afternoon walk. His 
young body at ease in a deck chair and his feet restfully 
supported by a small rustic table, the boy Horace lay with 
closed eyes, restoring his tissues. Beside him on the turf 
a glass, empty except for a fragment of ice, spoke pleasantly 
of past lemonade, and a close observer might have detected 
(Continued on Page 118) 


“One of These Days You're Bound to Find a Man You'll Fall in Love With’’ 
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Al Cockeyed Congress 


AST year the United States was knee-deep in a period 
il of unprecedented prosperity. Labor was employed at 
wages that assured not only the comforts but many of the 
luxuries of life to every man who was willing+to work. The 
old French ideal of a fowl in the pot of every workingman 
had been superseded by the American ideal of an automo- 
bile for every family, and it was in a fair way of being 
realized. Business was consolidating its gains and looking 
forward confidently to the future. Agricultural conditions 
were slowly improving. There was small doubt that our 
great and rapidly expanding purchasing power, together 
with common-sense self-help measures. of codperation and 
crop diversification, would rapidly restore the farmer’s 
dollar to a parity with that of every other class. The coun- 
try needed little except to be relieved of an oppressive 
and unnecessary burden of taxation and to be let alone. 

Then, in December, Congress met. It quickly proved to 
be a cockeyed Congress, with one uncertain orb rolling 
from Republican party to radical politics and the other 
staring straight ahead at Democratic partisan advantage. 
Whenever by chance either eye fell on the paramount needs 
of the American people as a whole, it shifted quickly back 
to the main political chance. 

The net result of this session of Congress has been a 
growing feeling of doubt about the future; an almost com- 
plete loss of confidence in Congress; pessimism among 
business men; an ominous slackening of industry; a lesson 
to a large group of able-bodied young men in the art of 
clubbing Congress into submission to their demands; and 
the spread to agriculture of the idea that any class that 
polls enough votes is entitled to a dole or a bonus at the 
expense of all other classes. In short, the old sturdy Amer- 
ican ideas of self-help and independence are being displaced 
by the imported peasant notion of an overlord—noble or 
state—to whom one turns for dole or largess. The meas- 
ures that we have passed and are still considering are only 
the beginnings of class legislation in America. More than 
ninety per cent of all men who go into business for them- 
selves fail ultimately. Guaranteed agriculture must lead 
logically to guaranteed business. Legislators who set out 
to suspend the operation of economic laws will not balk 
at a little job like repealing natural law. 
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Make no mistake, rest under no illusions about this 
thing. Now that the Legion lobbyists have carried the first- 


line trenches for a few paltry billions, they will stop no- 


where short of the inner citadel of the Treasury. The 
insurance bonus will be followed by the cash bonus, and 
that by pension bill after pension bill, even unto the third 
and fourth generations. The Bursum Bill, carrying almost 
a half billion in additional pensions on last-century wars, 
passed by a cockeyed Congress and killed by a well-aimed 
veto from the presidential sling, is only a slight foretaste 
of what is coming out of the World War and our purely 
political Congresses. Any indemnity that a victorious Ger- 
many could have imposed on us would be trifling beside 
what the World War will have cost us by the time our 
children’s children get through paying for it. 

The obvious thing, the common-sense thing for Congress 
to do at this session was to put war on a nonprofit basis, to 
provide definitely.and finally for the conscription of capital 
and stay-at-home labor in all future wars. An inter- 
national agreement that provided for no profits, no 
exemptions for any class would act as a real deterrent of 
war. But so-called adjusted compensation is a farce that 
helps’ no one in the present, solves nothing for the future, 
and in the end hurts everyone. 

Talk of tax reduction is now political hokum; the pas- 
sage of any bill reducing taxes is now political buncombe. 
The reduction can be only temporary. Taxes must surely 
be raised again—if not in one place, then in another; and 
wherever the raise is made we shall all have to pay. Four 
or five billions, plus the inevitable billions that are to 
follow, do not come out of the hat. Nor are they earned 
by the Congress of the United States. They must be piled 
up slowly and painfully by abstracting a quarter here and 
a dollar there from the laborer’s pay envelope; by lowering 
the worker’s standard of living; by taking away one of his 
small comforts here and one of his little luxuries there ; by 
sweating capital so that the fund for improvement and ex- 
pansion is lessened; so that production and wages are both 
smaller. Not one of us will escape a share in the paying, 
not even the beneficiaries of this legislation. For every one 
of the easy dollars that they get they will lose ten dollars 
in future prosperity. 

It is hard to account for the double standard of so many 
men in Congress; their willingness, their eagerness even, to 
assent to economic principles in the nation’s business that 
they would regard as ruinous in their private affairs. Yet 
economic law operates as ruthlessly and destructively in 
the large affairs of a nation as in the petty ones of a corner 
grocery. 

Congress is full of men who do not lack common sense 
and shrewdness in the conduct of their own affairs, but who, 
on entering the Capitol, burn the arithmetic and discard 
common sense, as freshmen throw their old school books 
into acampus fire. It is more than doubtful whether the 
principles behind the bonus, the Bursum, the McNary- 
Haugen and other bills of that ilk, are recognized in the 
conduct of their private affairs by Henry Cabot Lodge and 
his fellow senators who handed the bonus to the Legion 
and the bill to the taxpayer. 

Politics has its place, party has its place, but so have 
common sense and economics. No clear-thinking American 
who looks to the future can view the course of Congress 
without grave forebodings. Even the investigations of 
corruption in the executive departments were partly dis- 
credited and lost much of their force, not because charges 
of corruption were false but because the investigations 
that should have been judicial and nonpartisan gradually 
tended to become political and partisan. So we have a 
great national service, a great national duty, that should 
have resulted in a clean-up calculated to restore public 
confidence, regarded a little dubiously by the people be- 
cause of the suspicion of partisan polities that clings to it. 

There is something radically wrong with Government 
when the conventng of Congress, to which the nation should 
look for sound and constructive legislation, is regarded 
with apprehension and its adjournment is hailed with relief: : 
when unsettlement and uneasiness pervade the business 
world during the session, and confidence returns and re- 
habilitation begins only after adjournment; when the 
country surveys the mess and consoles itself with taking 


stock of its resources and decides that perhaps some 
someway it can stand the gaff. é 
A simple operation, the severing of some musel 
realign the eyeballs and cause the cockeyed to see. 
The voter is the doctor. He must operate. 
America has stood much at the hands of Congre 
has come through. Probably it can stand more, but 


The American System 


HE high-school or college student whose eo r 
history and political science contain no ment: 
discussion of our peculiar form of dual governm 
“indestructible union of indestructible states,”’ is 
cated indeed. No subject lends itself more readil 
position and argument; in regard to none is ther at 
wealth of illustrative material. 4 
The relation of the states to the Federal Gove nn 

no mere academic thesis wherewith popular profe 
may readily wax eloquent. It is possible that the. 
is asked to focus his attention upon too many subje 
the maintenance of the indestructible union of in 
tible states rises in importance, as was recently 
“above the hope of any other benefits.” 
Yet even the most ardent advocate of state right 
admit that the states do ‘their work noné too wel a 
sider the slowness of their movement toward a 
divorce law. Possibly’ some slight progress has bee 
but the fact remains that here and there a state eas 
new even though temporary residents nullifies the e 
elsewhere to maintain a moderate degree of decene 
sanctity in the marriage relation. Nor is the char 
provision a shade less scandalous and disheartening, 
extra revenues states will spawn corporations, and d 
with eyes even more thickly blindfolded than Justice 
the uses to which they are put. 
Former Federal Judge Landis in sentencing a notorio 
stock promoter to the penitentiary declared: “The 
of Blank would face an indictment for licensing sue 
porations as the X Motor Company if I could sun 
sovereign state into court.” 
The tax situation is almost as bad. In many cas 

is a duplication of levies which is always annoying 
often inequitable to the last degree. The situation is 
able at all only because not all the states exercise the 
powers, which they might none the less exercise ¢ 
time and may in the future. On the other hand 
are states willing to grant an asylum from taxa 
the most abnormally swollen fortune, in return 
quick prosperity, which salves their feelings more than t 
reproach of being unprogressive appears to hurt them. 
Such conditions gall the reformer. .Who indeed can fe 
to be impatient of the confusion, cross purposes, dup 
cation, injustices and conflict of high idealism with gro 
selfishness that result from forty-eight separate and di 
tinct sovereign states all legislating upon identical subjec 
within the confines of one nation! 
Naturally the reformer demands an increasing surrend 

of function to the all-embracing Federal Government, 
increasing disappearance of state lines. And Federal « 
partments and bureaus continue to multiply and expan 
Already the degree of centralization is so great as t 
threaten constant breakdown. So vast is the corresp 
ence and so appalling the detail which pour in 
underpaid, ill-trained, poorly housed and overhar. 
bureaucrats that often the most elementary and 
necessary duties go wholly unperformed. No one | 
what will happen to the Federal Government if it sh 
be given the duties now performed by the states. 
But we must not despair as yet of bringing about : 
real codperation and harmony among the states. — 
slow, uphill, plodding work to establish even enough 
formity of state law to insure a modicum of decen 
justice. But such efforts are gaining a little ground 
and there. After years of conference over one or two'sul 
jects there is a discernible tendency toward less ho 
ness. These efforts are far from spectacular; they m 
a snail’s pace, if at all, and need continual stimula LOI 
But where is there any other way out? a 
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MIIS world supplies us with some inevitable correla- 
ions. We can’t think of a hurdy-gurdy without the 
_\Viserere, or of a mid-Victorian home without lace 
s<or of a grocery store without its cat. An even more 
stuting mental exercise would be to conceive of the 
evan novelist without the American small town. 
Troubtedly that other synthesis with which this last 
,ost in common is the hand-organ’s Miserere. An 
fa-ring thirst for gloom possesses those writers who 
4 xy admit to their compositions a single soul lifted 
i { the level of the commonplace. The picturesque must 
me upon the long lament of the small town. 

‘re are a few spirits who do not admit the justice of 
shionable Miserere. These may even protest against 
jerary soundness of such monotones, and allow them- 
jy to dwell speculatively upon the greatest living novel- 
eEngland. What would have been the profit to art if 
Ho.as Hardy had decided to write in geographical 
n; if under the titles of certain Wessex towns he had 
ed an endless series of sociological reports upon 
Y yerage conversation of the butcher, the baker and the 
estick maker? What if he had not found, even in the 
uit hamlets, such dramatically divergent personalities 
Jde Fawley and Arabella, as Clem and Eustacia? 


= 
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Studies in Main Street, Italy 


| 


“OWEVER, let us pass over any such rebellion. For 
purposes of argument, admit the criticism of Center 
re to bea just one. Say that the small town is smug. 
4t that the small towner’s 
ersation is ritualistic and 
ahis outlook is of a tribal sim- 
“ys Admit his alleged rebuffs 
Leultural influences. Aban- 
yourself wholly to the theory 
our small community plods 
og ina rut. Then when you fd 
» pledged yourself to the 
lary transcription—visit a x 
‘towns in other countries. 

ne concedes at the outset 
eccentricity of such quest. 
‘Americans and the Eu- 
sans are reciprocally devout 
our observations. The for- 
er usually considers that 


Dan  * —— HT aun 
By Lowe 


several weeks divided between our large cities leaves a 
handsome surplus of information above that which he 
packs into his hundred-thousand-word book on American 
Life and Manners. With equal authority the American 
who leaps with flealike swiftness from London to Paris and 
from, Paris to Rome is prepared to enlighten the home 
folks concerning customs across the sea. 

Until my most recent visit to Europe my omissions in 
this respect were as grave as those of my average com- 
patriot. This time, however, I did something to repair 
former ignorance. I visited families in certain towns of 
England, France and Italy. The result of such contacts is 
bound to prove depressing to some idealistic Americans. 
Those whose idealism centers upon the superiority of 
foreign civilization will read very reluctantly any observa- 
tion of what is going on in these burgs across the sea. 
Nevertheless, at the risk of inflicting pain upon many 
sensitive natures, I am bound to undertake a Miserere of 
my own. 

For an obvious purpose of heightened effect I shall begin 
with Italy. This country is just full of Main Streets. The 
chief difference between them and our local variety is 
based on nomenclature and age. Over there they are 
often called Via Vittorio Emanuele or Cavour or Giuseppe 
Garibaldi, and they are laid out usually not a moment 
before the days when Benvenuto Cellini went ramping 
about with his ready dirk. Art was full-grown in those 
times, but sidewalks were in their infancy. Consequently 


WATCH AND SPRAY 
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keeping upon these inherited pavements is the last course 
before rope walking. The old and the infirm have abso- 
lutely no chance. They are elbowed off the narrow strand 
of brick into the gutter by the first intrepid young army 
officer who passes. 

The first representative of Main Street life whom I hap- 
pened to meet was the charming American wife of an 
Italian professional man. She lives in an unpretentious 
villa on the outskirts of a town within easy distance of 
Rome. This villa is equipped with a sun parlor from which 
you can look down on the lovely lake where Aineas is sup- 
posed to have done something distinguished. 


The Days Between Saints’ Days 


WAS glad afterwards to reflect upon the sun parlor. 

You could just sit here all day and look at the tints in the 
lake and wonder what A‘neas must have looked like. So 
far as I could see there was no opportunity to do anything 
more profitable. My transplanted countrywoman had, 
indeed, no more chance of mingling with her kind than has 
the notorious oyster of the boarding-house stew. She was 
absolutely alone. Nobody ever called on her and she was 
mutually attentive. 

Appalled by this isolation, I asked her one day if her 
neighbors never dropped in for a chat. 

“Oh, yes,” replied she cheerfully; “they always come 
on my saint’s day. Then they bring cakes and gifts of all 
sorts. And when their days come I do the same thing.” 

“But what does the woman in the small town do— 
besides sit around and wait for somebody’s saint’s day?”’ 

“T’m no Balzac,” retorted 
she. ‘‘ Wait and see for your- 
self.” 

I did wait, and when my 
reward finally came I was 
glad that my American 
friend had not spoiled the 
climax. It would have been 
a shame to blunt my impres- 
sion of her whom I shall call 
the Signora Negri. The 
signora—whose name and 
title translated into English 
would be nothing more 
august than Mrs. Black—is 

(Continued on Page 64) 


In Praise of Wildcats 


HE wildcat clan are fierce and fond 
of battle, 
They feast on forest hares and such 
wild cattle ; 
Their claws are keen, their tails are merely 
stumps, 
They seize their prey in predatory jumps. 


Where wild catalpa grows, or wild catawba, 
They rove—from Catatonk to Escanaba, 
And leave in wildwood deils for all to see 
The marks of many a wild catastrophe. 


The wildcat fears no sanguinary killer ; 
To him the bear is but a caterpillar ; 
Upon the fox and all his thievish cult 
He hurls his weight as from a catapult. 


At dead of night on paws as soft as mittens 

The wildcats come and bring their wilder 
kittens. 

On moonlit crags their blended voices jar; 

They yowl as though they had awild catarrh. 


Let maiden ladies pet their meek and mild 
cats! 
I celebrate the caterwauling wildcats! 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


Investigations and Oil 
(After Gertrude Stein—With Apologies) 


ast oil wells bubbling up, some- 
times over. Oil is oil and this is this. 
Politicians many, and a lease, very 
strangely, very Sinclair. A resignation 
by the son of an American, like his father, 
wisely; then revelations,revelations many. 
A tempest in a teapot rises. Falls. Falls 
mightily. But you cannot understand 
unless you understand, and you do not. 
More revelations, and gaspings, a few, 
then investigations beginning, and Florida, 
whither some hasten rapidly, preferring 
the climate. With private wires singing 
little messages, thoughtlessly destroyed, 


and not remembered. Naturally. Also Europe. A tempest 
in a teapot may blow off the lid and upset the dome, unless 
oil can be poured upon the troubled teapot, calming; and 
he does not know if he does not. Maybe. Oil may be an 
explosive, at close range, preferring not to be there some. 


Doheny and great millionaires and numerous. 


disclosures being disclosed, puzzling. Mr. Walsh. Mr. 
McLean, meet Mr. Daugherty and other parties present. 
Both parties. A new name a day. Little rumors and more 
rumors, larger, running about like many mice in a Senate 
uneasy, while those hear who did not know stocks were as 
they were; and a campaign fund with understandings 
some. Motion pictures and he testified and denied. Every- 
body will testify; many are called. One again, the sixth 


time refusing, growing indignant, refusing. 


Headlines in the papers, captions astonishing the pro- 
letariat and the like in editions frequent unless we could 
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REFULLE TS. 


The Kind:Hearted Motorist and the Changeable Chicken 


be there which we can not know unless we do, and we do 
not. 

McAdoo and denials. Amazing. Does a man receive a 
million-dollar fee, or any, and not know it unless he does? 
A school of reporters seeking copy greedily. News is news. 
Politicians being at some time near the White House 
which is still the White House, and little railroads very 
strangely. If he had known anything about railroads, and 
understood, except passes and franks, he would have been 
appointed over something else which he did not know 
about, customary, like those in power, and sitting in the 
high places, many. Government positions multiplying 
daily. Count them. Appointments and appropriations 
more increasing, greatly. Both. Investigations like 


Mr and Mrs. Beans 


“‘What Do You Make of it, Beans? Here We've Been at the Corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street 


Ali Day and We've Seen Nothing But Whiskers’? 


progressions arithmetical groy 
And larger strangely. The 
And it is even so. Oil is oil 
this. The people pay. They ; 
pay and pay and pay. With 
return, nothing but caption st 
that is nothing. Likewise t! 


Adventures of fs li 


“ARE you wet or dry?” 
suddenly. They were 
Red Knight’s private car, en 
West, on a speaking tour. 
“Well,” replied the candid 
“speaking in my capacity 
citizen, I should say that I 
Dry, with occasional periods of 
if you get what I mean.” 
“The reason I ask,” said Ali 
I think it’s time you declare 
on some of the issues of the 
“Everybody knows where 
said the candidate. “I ha 
stated many times that I be 
and order.” : 
“Just what does that mean?” 
“Tt means,” said the Red 
“that it’s all right to order if y 
the law can’t catch you.” 
“But how about the Constitut 
“Well, anything that’s good 
constitution is constitutional. / 
constitution requires that I orc 
stitutional several times a day. 
what is known as the law — 
preservation. It’s the highest le 
to man.” : 
“T guess I believe in law an 
myself,” said Alice. 
“Certainly,” said the Red Kni 
all right to be able to take it 
alone, but when you’re running 
you should either leave it or take 
“Fair enough. Now cone 
tion,” said Alice, “you ought to: 
flat-footed for exemption for — 
“I came out flat-footed for exemption during 
war,” said the Red Knight. “It was the only thir 
saved me.” “a 
“T thought you served in the war.’ 
“T did. I was a dollar-a-year man at Washing 
have a letter from the head of my department say 
I rendered such valuable service to the Governm 
I was worth almost double what they paid me. I 
framed back home in my house.” ad 
“Well, that disposes of the subject of taxation 
Alice, and she checked it off her list. ‘‘Now abou 
tariff ——” ta 
“Ah, the tariff!’’ exclaimed the candidate. “ 
old tariff! I may say without fear of successful 
diction ——” 
“T wish you wouldn’t keep repeating that phrase 
Alice. (Continued on Page 118) y 


F 
“I Have it, Vil The Democratic Convention 


is Meeting in New York’’ 
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ROSPER was busy at his camp for an hour or so; 
Pires, leaving all snug, he set out with Patience 

and Plutus for a spot some two miles west of Kern 
village. No doubt he had ample reason for wishing to 
separate from them quietly, 
unobtrusively and without 
witnesses, for that certainly 
was how the parting was 
achieved. The only witness 
was the very smart driver 
of the closed motor shoot- 
ing brake which drove up 
to the spot whereat Pros- 
per and his humble friends 
waited some two hours 
after he had sent off his 
telegram. 

Clearly Mr. Fair was a 
gentleman with greater re- 
sources at his command 
than one might have ex- 
pected from the circum- 
stances in which he had 
entered the village of Kern. 

It took some time to ac- 
complish the parting with 
Plutus the three-legged, 
though Patience took it 
with the wistful and philo- 
sophie resignation which 
one would expect to find 
in a well-behaved donkey. 
But at last it was achieved; 
and taking a suitcase which 
the chauffeur had brought, 
Prosper bade him return 
whence he came and pre- 
pared to do the same him- 
self. 

“You will miss them, my 
friend,” he told himself a 
quarter of amile on. ‘ Par- 
ticularly that three-legged 
electric spark of a terrier.’’ 

He need not have worried. 
A little farther on he 
chanced to look round. 

The electric spark was 
trotting three-leggedly 
along at a discreet distance 
in the rear, one eye on 
Prosper for caution, ‘one 
eye on the hedgerow for 
sport. How he had got out 
of the car Prosper never 
knew. Like those of small 
boys, the movements of 
small terriers are myste- 
rious and unexpected. Pros- 
per shook a friendly fist at 
him, but Plutus merely in- 
sisted on regarding that as 
an approval of his maneu- 
ver and rejoined his master, 

“Very well, Old Indomi- ; 
table. But you have ; Ay 
doomed yourself to a silent 
few days, young fellow. 
There will be no _bark- 
ing—do you understand 
that?—no barking what- 
ever.” 

“Certainly not,” wagged 
Plutus. 

Prosper might have done worse, for it was the low un- 
easy growl of the terrier which at midnight recalled him 
from the brink of sleep. 

“What is it, Plutus?” 

The dog was staring through the chink left at the tent 
opening for ventilation. Prosper left his blankets and 
looked out, listening. There was no wind and the whole 
world was uncannily still. A reddish moon hung low over 
Kern Castle. 

Prosper watched Plutus, who, with a furiously twitch- 
ing nose and stiffly erected shoulder bristles, was sniffing 
incessantly and glaring in the direction of the sunken 
garden of Kern. 

“Ah, so thus it is, my son, is it?” said Prosper tensely, 
and took from under his pillow a thing which glittered 
bluely in a stray moonbeam—an automatic pistol. 

He passed out into the checkered maze of moonlight and 
shadow that enmeshed the wilderness in which he had made 


“He Went Into the Dark 
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his track to the garden that afternoon. Plutus was left 
behind, duly warned to silence. Very cautiously and slowly 
Prosper made his way to the sunken garden. 

Plutus was everything but a liar and Prosper knew that, 
and the small dog was extraordinarily experienced. It was 
no such light matter as a prowling fox, a stealing rabbit or 
a gliding weasel which would so excite Plutus at midnight, 
following a brisk day. There was a more formidable thing 
abroad tonight than any common or customary prowler. 

Prosper had reason to congratulate himself on the care 
with which he had broken his trail that afternoon. Had he 
not done so he could never have made his way direct to it in 
the dull moonlight. Even as it was, he could not avoid the 
thorns and brambles which gripped him as though with 
invisible, hooked, ghostly hands, holding him back at every 
few yards. Twice, owls, floating on down-muffled, utterly 
silent wings, screamed discordantly overhead, long the 
nocturnal owners of this desolate spot; and once a lithe 
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Oh, I am Sure it Was He! 


thing, probably a grass snake, squirmed under hi 
as he walked thigh deep in dense shadow. 

It was eerie there, and the odor of the veget 
which he crushed underfoot was peculiarly 

nounced—acrid, rank 
poisonous. . 

But presently he m 
clear of that belt of. 
land and came, light-f¢ 
as a cat, to the ap 
entrance to the sy 
garden. Fora few cay; 
moments he paused ¢| 
looking in, reconnoite 
He was prepared to 
no chances, to run no 
necessary risks. Unde 
towering black walls of 
the sunken garden 
soundless, serene, tray 
in the moonlight, and 
bulk of the Pyrami 
Lead looming squat 
heavy in the garden see 
merely unattractive ra 
than dangerous in thes 
that anyone need hesj 
to approach it, | 

But two people had} 
found dead in its sha 
already, without any s 
of what had caused t 
deaths, and Prosper | 
was not desirous of bec 
ing the third victim for 
of a little caution. His: 
grew more used to the¢ 
ous checkered light in 
garden as he stood in 
archway watching and 
tening. He saw noth 
heard nothing. Had 
the sharp-sensed li 
Plutus distinctly give 
as his opinion that # 
was something queer— 
usual—taking place in 
direction of the gar¢ 
Prosper, after his ins 
tion, would unhesitatir 
have declared that 
place was deserted. _ 

He moved quietly 
from his archway, | 
keeping well in the bl 
shadow of the yew he 
he went silently along 
flagged walk toward 
pyramid. The theory 
the schoolmaster that 
was the south side of 
pyramid which was ther 
dangerous recurred to 
taut mind, and he : 

proached it from the no 
side. Once in its shad 
he waited again to list 
But the jarring, rattl 
cry of the owl from o 
the belt of wilderness 1 
all he heard, and that y 
absorbed by the night 
stantly, as blotting paj 
absorbs a spot of ink. 

Then Prosper walked along the west face of the pyram 
and checking at the corner, peered round to the fatal sou 
side. Even as he looked, some keen uncanny intuiti 
warned him what he would find. He had felt for the Pp: 
half hour that, moving silent, malign, grim and terrib 
the spirit of murder which haunted this deserted place ¥ 

abroad tonight. Now he knew. 

Lying at the base of the Pyramid of Lead was the bo 
of a man. 

Prosper was by his side in an instant. Carefully shiel 
ing the light with both hands cupped round the bulb, 
flashed a small pocket torch into the still face. 

It was that of the Iron-Gray Man. He was quite dea 
though his body was still warm. A quarter of an ho 
before he must have been living. : 

Prosper switched off his torch and stood up, thinki 
swiftly. It was impossible that the killer could have got f 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
away— if, indeed, he had left the garden at all. Even now 
he might still be lurking in the myriad shadows, watch- 
ing, listening, planning to add yet another to his already 
terrifying list of victims. 

Prosper drew in a long deep breath and with a sheer 
effort of will power caught up and restrung his relaxing 
nerves. 

Then, even as he slipped his pistol free and gripping it in 
his right hand began to back round out of the perilous zone 
under the south face of the pyramid, a sharp, ringing 
report hammered the silence to shreds. 

Somewhere between the garden and the castle one had 
fired a revolver. 

Prosper did not hesitate. He ran silently toward the 
exit nearest the sound, passed through and found himself 
in the darkness of a densely overgrown yew alley. On the 
mossy walk his rubber soles were noiseless. A few yards 
farther on he stopped short—like a pointer. 

On the other side of the hedge a man was crouching. 
Prosper had caught the rustle of leaves and twigs as this 
one moved. 

But Prosper was not the only one who had heard that 
movement, for, as he paused listening, swift feet thudded 
twice on the turf at the other side of the hedge, like those 
of a man rushing, striding swiftly, and a low tense voice 
in the darkness —— 

“Now, you!” 

It was the voice of the man from Scotland Yard, and it 
was instantly evident to Prosper that the detective and 
another man were engaged in a hand-to-hand struggle 
beyond the hedge. He could hear the short, strained 
pantings, the scuffle and thud of their feet. Then came 
swiftly the peculiar, flat, wholly unmistakable sound of the 
impact of metal or hard wood against thinly covered bone, 
and a low groan. 

“Now, will you take it quietly, eh—eh?. Keep still 

There was a tiny ominous clink of steel, and Prosper 
heard the detective say in a voice of complete triumph and 
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satisfaction, ‘‘That will do you, I think. Get up. You’ve 
paid your last visit to this place—killed your last victim 
here.”’ 

“Killed a victim? Why, you fool, I’m hunting for the 
man who killed Larry Calhoun here! You call yourself a 
detective! Why, you fool, I’m Fred Oxton—I was partner 
with Calhoun. Everybody in the village knows me. You’ve 
spoiled everything. Why, he was about tonight—the 
murderer! He was about, I tell you! I thought it was him 
I shot at!” 

“That'll do now. You can tell me all that tomorrow,” 
snapped the inspector. “‘I’ll take care of you till then.” 

“Do what you like. What the devil d’you think I care? 
You’ve ruined the best chance we’ll ever have of getting 
the right man. You’ll see. He’s about. He’s on the job 
tonight. Mark my words, you’ll hear of him before morn- 
ing. I tell you, I wouldn’t swear that he’s not close by 
now—in the dark—listening. Come on now, I’ll make you 
an offer. Let’s go to the pyramid and look. You can keep 
these handcuffs on me all the time.” 

But the detective was satisfied. 

“No, no; I’m not looking any farther for my man 
tonight.’’ He chuckled rather grimly. ‘‘One murderer a 
night will do for me. Come on.” 

Prosper heard them move away, blundering through the 
dark, the man in handcuffs cursing furiously. For a mo- 
ment he hesitated. He had caught in the voice of the man 
Oxton what the inspector seemed to have missed—a cer- 
tain ring of truth. Then he turned and made his way with 
infinite care back to the Pyramid of Lead. 

An icy thrill of surprise touched his veins as he rounded 
the pyramid. The body of the Iron-Gray Man had disap- 
peared. 

Fred Oxton was—must be—right. The killer was abroad 
that night, and-close at hand. 

For a moment Prosper was undecided, listening tensely. 
He was appallingly at a disadvantage, and was well aware 
of it. It was extremely likely that the killer crouched in 
dark ambush quite close—almost at arm’s length—watching 


him, ready to deal with him with the same my); 
but deadly effective weapon or means as he had \ 
employed against three victims. | 

But Prosper, like many another airy, irresp, 
seeming modern young gentleman, had nerves whi, 
cult situations only strung to the tautness of stee\ 
He remained where he was and looked about him in| 
deliberate scrutiny, straining his eyes at every 1» 
shadow or dark patch. But none of them moved 
any sound, or seemed in any way suspicious, and h 
moved round the garden—to become instantly fixe, 
touched a flight of steps at the end of the garden, 

A figure was standing there—pale, silent, almost 
in the light of the moon. | 

A chill hand gripped his heart for an instant at s| 
this ghostlike apparition. Then he shook himself fre! 
his momentary agitation and moved swiftly and g} 
on his rubber soles toward it. His pistol hand was | 
and ready, the wrist pressing lightly against his righ | 
He could have fired in a fraction of a second. But | 
ure made no sign of offense. Prosper drew near. 

“Who are you? What are you doing here? Beg, 
I am armed,” he said quietly. 

The figure made no answer. Prosper stepped clos 
and his pistol hand fell. 

It was Marjorie Merlehurst! 

“Miss Merlehurst ——” 

He was within a foot of her now, and then he caug 
breath. | 

The girl was fast asleep! It was not from the expr 
on her face or her eyes, for these Prosper could se 
dimly in that shadowy moonlight, that he realize 
startling situation. It was because she appeared 
wearing only a light silk kimono or wrap over her} 
dress. Her hair was loose and her feet were bare. Py 
felt a little chill wave at that, for vipers lived in the 
ices of the stonework of the garden. He had seen twe 
afternoon, sunning themselves. | 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Now You Can Get 
The Only 


Facts 


That Warrant Your 
Choice of a Car 


yre you lay down hard- 
ied money for an automo- 
—a Hupmobile or any 
r—why not possess your- 
of some vital facts? 


ts, we mean, that tell 
ther or not your dollar is 
ig to shrink the minute you 


behind the wheel— 


whether every penny you 
is going to work for you 
time. 


setting at the Facts 
That Really Count 


herto it has not been easy 
yet at these facts. 


a general proposition, the 
ud speaker’’ has been work- 
over-time. 


uult—confusion, conflict, no 
ir conviction. 


Now, ina new way, Hup- 
mobile has shown the way to 
get at facts that count—facts 
that will tell you quickly and 
clearly why one car is better 
than another; 


Why fair externals may con- 
ceal inherent weaknesses; 


Why many things are of less 
importance than processes 
of manufacture; 


Why a couple of hundred dol- 
lars more is not extravagance 
but a necessary expenditure. 


Step into a Hupmobile sales- 
room and ask to see the parts 
displays. 


In this display, you will find 
the principal parts of the 
Hupmobile. Each is ticketed 
with a card that tells plainly 
and concisely in black type 
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Hupmobile 


Valve and Valve Lifter Guide 


One-piece construction. Intake valves drop-forged, chrome nickel steel, 
double heat-treated. Exhaust valves, special heat-resisting steel, drop-forged, 
double heat-treated. Common practice is to use a two-piece valve with a 
cast iron head welded to a steel stem. This construction does not wear as 
long and danger of breakage would be increased. 


The Hupmobile does not have a complicated and fast wearing valve 
operating mechanism. It uses 118 parts, only 26 of which are subject to 
wear. In other popular cars, comparable in price and size, parts used 
range from 194 to 349; wearing parts from 36 to as many as 138; and the 
replacement cost of wearing parts runs as high as eight times the cost 


with the Hupmobile. 


To change four valve lifters, it is only necessary to re- 
move four cap screws, while in some other designs the 
entire cylinder block assembly must be removed to 


how it is made and what 
it is made of. 


Each card also describes in red 
type the cheaper materials and 
processes often used for similar 
parts in other cars. 


An Object Lesson 
In Invisible Costs 


In other words, an object les- 
son in ‘invisible costs” that 
reveals in a flash the answer to 
all true quality—the quality 
that means excellence of per- 
formance, reliability, durabil- 
ity, economy—all the essen- 
tials that you know you ought 


change the valve lifters and bushings. 


to have when you buy a unit 
of transportation. 


Possessed of these facts, your 
course is clear. 


If any car—no matter what its 
principle of design may be— 
no matter what its price—can 
show parts and processes equal 
to the Hupmobile and match 
it in performance, reliability, 
durability and economy— 


Then, and then only, are you 
warranted in investing money 
in the other car. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Suddenly she spoke in a strange, dreamy, hesitant voice: 

“He went into the dark shadows under the yews, carry- 
ing something. I saw Oh, I am sure it was he! I 
recognized him. It was é 

She broke off abruptly, with a little moan very pitiful to 
hear. She was silent then for a moment. Prosper, watch- 
ing her, was conscious of a shadow that moved behind 
her—a dark blur moving against the dark background. 
Someone there! Or was it just a trick of the light? 

His pistol hand swung up again and his swift wits, strung 
to an uncanny keenness, pounced on the truth. 

This girl, consciously or unconsciously, must have seen 
the man—without doubt the killer—who had taken away, 
for his own reasons, the body of his last victim. She knew 
him—had recognized him—was on the very brink of 
uttering hisname. By some trick, some freak of the mind 
in her state of somnambulism, she had yet realized—or 
more probably sensed in some profound, inexplicable way— 
his identity. She might say aloud his name at any mo- 
ment; and Prosper fully believed that close behind her, a 
shadow masked by shadows, he lurked, armed and ready, 
listening—listening. 

If she spoke a syllable of his name she would die swiftly. 
Prosper was sure of that. But not until she spoke it, for 
the killer knew that Prosper, armed and ready, would 
avenge her instantly. It was impossible for the man to kill 
two people simultaneously. Prosper’s eyes strained over 
her shoulder into the shadows. Had he seen a movement, 
a ghost of a movement, or heard a sound, a thread of 
sound, he would have fired at once and risked the shock to 
the startled little sleepwalker. 

But the darkness that shielded the lurking death was 
blank and blind, as silent and still as it was perilous. 

Keyed up, every muscle taut and strung to its extremity, 
every sense alert to the point of torment, Prosper waited, 
aiming into the shadows. 

The girl’s strange floating voice rose again, sweet and 
faint on the silence: 

“‘I—recognized him. J ——” 

Another voice broke in—low, of a pleasant timbre, but 
full of anxiety—calling softly from somewhere behind the 
yew hedge: 

“Marjorie! Marjorie!” 

A pause. Then a little nearer: 

“Marjorie! Are you there? Don’t be afraid. 
coming to be with you. Are you awake? Marjorie!” 

It was like the voice of some kind and friendly ghost 
calling softly out of the gloom, coming nearer. 

Prosper recognized the voice at once as that of the man 
he had seen in golf clothes—Mr. Barisford, who had been 
secretary to Lord Kern. 

Evidently the girl had been missed, and Barisford was 
coming in search of her. Aware of the danger of waking a 
somnambulist too abruptly, he was calling softly some- 
where out there in the gloom as he approached the girl’s 
favorite haunt in the sunken garden. 

But Prosper did not take his eyes from the shadows. 
There was no danger from Barisford. What of danger 
came would come from the shadows. 

“Marjorie! Marjorie, can you hear me?” 

At last the pleasant voice penetrated to her tranced 
mind. Prosper heard her sigh deeply—the sound of one 
at the very point of waking—and a second later her con- 
fused little ery, ‘‘Oh-h! Where ——” 

“Tt is all right, Marjorie—all right,” said Prosper gently 
but very quickly. “Nothing to be afraid of—nothing 
at all.” 

He stepped aside and the ray of his electric torch darted 
onto and dispersed the shadows. The black muzzle of the 
pistol in his right hand seemed like a dark, sinister basilisk 
eye following intently the white rod of light from the torch. 
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=e CONVINCED was Prosper that the deep shadow 
behind Marjorie Merlehurst harbored or ambushed 
some imminent and formidable danger that it was with a 
sense of shock he realized that nothing—neither man nor 
beast—was there; only the dark mass of yew like a low 
cliff of greenish-black rock. 

A few seconds later, indeed, somebody appeared; but 
this was Barisford, whose arrival Prosper was unfeignedly 
glad to see. He came swiftly through the archway in the 
hedge, his keen, handsome face white and anxious, and the 
girl went to him with a low cry of relief. Her first waking. 
stare at Prosper had been that of one dazed, but now the 
soft shackles of sleep had fallen from her mind. 

“Oh, I woke suddenly and I found myself in the dark, 
until that ray leaped out like a great eye, and someone 
was staring A 

She was looking at Prosper, one hand trembling on 
Barisford’s sleeve. 

“Yes, yes; but it’s all right now, Marjorie, all right,” 
Barisford soothed her. 

“T have been walking in my sleep again. I was thinking 
of the sunken garden when I went to bed. I seemed to 
dream—a dark dream, with shadowy men moving through 
it, like men moving through smoke—vapor.”’ 
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She was silent suddenly, staring blankly ahead, her 
pretty brows drawn together like those of one trying to 
recall a dim memory. 

“Men, moving dim in the fogs,’”’ she murmured. 

“Never mind the men—the dream now, Marjorie—it’s 
all right. I am going to take you home safe and sound 
again.” 

He slipped an arm round the slender figure and stared 
intently at Prosper. : 

“Who are you?”’ he demanded. “What are you doing 
here?’’ His voice was sharp with suspicion. “You do not 
belong to this—district.” 

Prosper smiled into the glare of the other’s electric torch. 

“TI? Oh, a nobody, a wandering artist, a vagabond 
painter, a sleeper-out, a walking tourist. My name is 
Prosper Fair and I have a camp in the woods close by. 
I wandered here to paint the famous sunken garden of 
Kern and its pyramid, and I came out to see it in the moon- 
light. Call on me tomorrow and let me prove to you that I 
am—perfectly respectable.’”’ 

It was impossible to misinterpret the cool, cultivated 
voice. Barisford’s tone was moderated as he spoke again. 

“‘A strange place to visit in the moonlight, Mr. Fair,” he 
said. “And why did you frighten the lady?” 

Prosper’s voice was tranquil as he answered: 

“I should not easily forgive myself if in any cireum- 
stances I frightened a lady. I am sure she will let me detain 
her just long enough to explain that as I moved from the 
pyramid to investigate more closely the little apparition 
which proved to be herself, I believed—no, I am quite 
sure—I saw someone—something move in the darkness be- 
hind her. Already I have learned enough to know that it is 
not good for one, awake or asleep, man or woman, to turn 
one’s back upon moving shadows in this garden—at this 
hour of the night. So I conceived it wise to risk the danger 
of waking Miss Marjorie abruptly in order to satisfy my- 
self about what might have been a greater danger.” 

The girl glanced over her shoulder. ; 

“Yes, yes, that is true; and thank you, Mr. Fair,”’ she 
said quickly. 

Barisford nodded slowly, studying Prosper. 

“There was nothing?”’ 

“Nothing at all. I must have been mistaken,” said 
Prosper gravely. 

He flashed his ray on Barisford’s heavy golf shoes, then 
stooped and swiftly took off his own light canvas gym- 
nasium shoes. 

“These are lighter than golf shoes, Miss Marjorie. 
Won’t you wear them home as a’sign of forgiveness?” 

The girl had wholly recovered herself now. 

“Ts it a sign of forgiveness to borrow a gentleman’s gym- 
nasium shoes at midnight?’’ she asked, with a little smile, 
only slightly tremulous. 

“Oh, no, Marjorie, you had better have mine. Mr. 
Fair has to walk back through the woods and we go by the 
pathway,” said Barisford quickly. 

But, rather to Barisford’s chagrin, it was discovered that 
though Prosper’s shoes were far too large, the golf shoes 
were very much larger, harder, too, and heavy for tiny 
white feet when light gym shoes were available. 

“You are both so kind,” said Marjorie, eying the foot- 
gear dubiously. ‘‘And it is impossible for Mr. Fair to 
go barefoot through the woods and the thorns. But I 
came barefoot by the pathway, and of course I can go 
back barefoot.” 

But neither Barisford nor Prosper would hear of that. 

“Then, please, the only other way is for me to have 
Mr. Fair’s shoes, and, because it is safer from thorns and 
perhaps a snake on the pathway home; for Mr. Barisford 
to lend you his shoes to wear through the woods.” 

Prosper laughed a little. 

“If Mr. Barisford is foolhardy enough to lend a pair of 
excellent golf shoes to a vagabond artist—a risky enter- 
prise,’’ he said. 

But Barisford agreed pleasantly enough and Prosper 
slipped on the shoes. 

“They shall be awaiting you, brightly polished, at my 
tent tomorrow; or if you prefer it I will bring them to you 
at your house.” 

“Oh, I’ll call for them,” smiled the other. 

Then they said good night and passed through the near- 
est exit in the yew hedge, Prosper’s torch lending its aid to 
Barisford’s. At the dark entrance to the overgrown path- 
way the girl half turned to wave a tiny hand, white, al- 
most mothlike in the cold electric beam. Then they 
disappeared. 

Prosper looked after them for a few moments. Then he 
turned back into the sunken garden. He glanced at his 
wrist watch and switched off his own light. For a little he 
stood, thinking, then moved slowly back to the pyramid. 
And as he went the pale, exquisite face of the girl dimmed 
in his mind and disappeared, displaced by the flock of 
thoughts which, like birds once disturbed but now reas- 
sured, returned to a favorite spot—swift, keen, groping 
thoughts—all to do with more virile, grim and sinister 
things than a lovely child-woman wandering in her sleep. 
In a second or so Mr. Fair was again intent on the mystery 
of the Iron-Gray Man and the killer. ‘ 


The rubber-barred golf shoes were almost acta 
the stone paving as Prosper halted in the shadow ; 
pyramid. ‘He believed that the murderer of the Iron 
Man must still be lurking near at hand, for it was imp 
ble, if not impossible, that he could have taken the 
far away. os 

Prosper Fair was a man who thought quickly 
and coolly. He had learned from many adven res, 
and small, encountered during much wandering far. 
that haste does not usually go hand in hand with su 
and is a vastly different matter from swiftness, 

“Tt should be clear to you, my friend, that if 
your hide you will do well to go very slowly—a 
he advised himself. ‘For the smallest sound y 
on a night as still as this. Moreover, you are n 
ideal place for watching and waiting. The n 
of the pyramid is an unhealthy spot, witha highd 
Clearly, one does not go rustling and groping ak 
garden or through a maze of yew alleys ——” 

He moved silently round to the west side of he 
chuckling very softly as he continued his self CO} 

oe hunting for what one can hardly exp ot 
to be found. What should one do? Go ho 
Very well, I will go home. But I shall come 

His decision made, he moved, a shadow amo 
out of the garden and slowly through the jungl 
camp on the edge of the woods. The distant 
belled once as he entered his tent and quieted 
greeting of his small terrier. He slipped betw. 
kets again and smoked a reflective cigarette, 
many things. Presently he spoke drowsily to PI 
dog: 

“Not so badly, companion of my solitude. W. 
done so badly. Policemen we are not, Plutus; 
we never have been. Yet such is the fortune of life 
here, ready to our hands—and heads, Plutus mit 
problem as likely, I will venture to say, to be solved k 
it is unlikely to be solved by a shoal of policen 
cohort of detectives.” 

Staring at the pale triangle which was the u 
flap, he considered earnestly the matter of the } 
Man. He was well aware that many—most, ever 
hold it to be his duty to give at once an alarm a 
ticulars of his dis¢overy to the police; but this he 
intention of doing. He believed that the police ne 
further incentive to do their utmost than had already 
furnished by the deaths of Calhoun and the name! 
and the presence of the Scotland Yard man vy 
evidence that the authorities were by no means i 
the matter. : 

He was quite sure that the Iron-Gray Man was 
ger in Kern, and, whatever he once may have been 
the time Prosper met him, little more than a wa: 
tramp. In a little while perhaps it would be wise o 
sary to notify the authorities of the death of this m 
at present he purposed to keep the knowledge to hims 
sharing it only with the killer. ‘a 

He had no doubt that the Iron-Gray Man had come 
the sunken garden for much the same reasons as the ea1 
victims; and since it was out of what he could learn of 
pasts of the victims that he hoped to discover what tk 
reasons were, it was, in a way, another string to his boy 
and one exclusively his—to know of the coming and pass 
of the Iron-Gray Man. : 

“‘T may even be able to trace back along the life of 
striking and noticeable a tramp more easily than tha’ 
the trainer or the woman with the emeralds. We sl 
see,”’ 

The tiny furnace-red jewel at the end of his last cigare 
glowed red as he lay considering his gleanings of the d 

“My problem is to find out who murdered those th 
people, and why. The mystery of Lord Kern, his crumbl 
castle and his pyramid will probably, almost certainly, 
solved in the process of discovering the killer. Well, 
per, my friend, you have at least six starting points. 1 
first is Marjorie Merlehurst. She saw the killer, possi 
with the body of the Iron-Gray Man in his arms. . But: 
saw and recognized him only subconsciously, in that que 
half-waking state we call somnambulism. It is just possi 
that if ever her friends or I can catch her in that con 
tion again we may lead her mind back to what she saw a 
get her to name the man she recognized. That is possibl 

but improbable. The second, third and fourth starti 
points are the victims—Mr. Larry Calhoun, the namel 
lady and the Iron-Gray Man. My fifth starting point 
Lord Kern. I may be able to find out why he built t 
pyramid and went away, and why he arranged that M 
jorie Merlehurst should inherit if he did not return wi 
ten years. And the pyramid itself may be another starti 
point. One man could not have built it single-handed. 
must look for the man or men who helped Lord Kern 
it, the firm from whom he bought the lead, and anyt 
else relating to it. Barisford might help me there.” — 

He dropped his cigarette end and settled down for t 
night. : 

“And that, Plutus my old, is that! Let us now advel 
into the region of sleep ourselves; and if perchance 

(Continued on Page 88) 


4 Brighten up your kitchen 


The shining cleanliness of the kitchen makes this cozy 
nook an attractive place for any meal. It’s a labor-saving 
| kitchen, too—everything is so conveniently arranged. And 
the white enameled chairs, tables, woodwork and the blue- 
and-white Go/d-Seal Congoleum Rug—all can be made 
| immaculate in a twinkling. 


_ Waterproof and seamless, Go/d-Seal Congoleum Rugs 
never need hard scrubbing. Spilled things, crumbs and 
dust vanish with a few easy strokes of a damp mop, and 
never leave a trace. And these rugs lie just where you put 
them without fastening of any kind. | 

It’s a simple matter to find a Congoleum Rug appro- 
priate for any room, for the patterns are as artistic and 
varied as those of woven rugs that far exceed them in cost. 
Your dealer will be glad to show you these beautiful rugs 

and explain their many advantages. 
CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Kansas City Atlanta 
Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
CONGOLEUM COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd..............-- Montreal 
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vith a Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug / 
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On the floor is 
pattern No. 540. 
In the 6 x 9-foot size 
it costs only $9.00 


ATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
. OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


"REMOVE SEAL WITH ~ 
DAMP CLOTH 


Look for the Gold Seal 
This Gold Seal identifies the one 


genuine, guaranteed, nationally 
advertised Gold-Seal Congoleum. 
Don’t be misled into buying some 
other material. The Gold Seal is 
pasted on the face of all guaranteed 
Gold-Seal Congoleum. Insist upon 
seeing it before you buy. 


Note These Very Low Prices 


6 feetx 9 feet $ 9.00 The pattern illustrated is 1% feetx3 feet $ .60 
1% feetx 9 feet 11.25 made in the five large sizes 3 feet x 3 feet. 1.40 
9 feetx 9 feet 13.50 only. Thesmaller rugs are x 

9 feetx 10% feet 15.75 made in other designs to 3 feet x 414 feet 1.95 
9 feetx12 feet 18.00 harmonize with it. 3 feetx6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


“Beautify your home with Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs,” an 


interesting, illustrated folder showing all the beautiful patterns 
in full colors, will gladly be sent to you, free on request. 


squarely on the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Admin- 

istering as it does billions of dollars each year, taxes 
paid directly out of the pockets of the American people, 
it is a matter of vital importance and concern that it op- 
erate efficiently and honestly without the taint of corrup- 
tion or the fingermarks of favoritism. 

It is an enormous task, that of collecting the income 
taxes of 100,000,000 people. Some have been overzealous 
in taking advantage of deductions allowed by law; others 
have paid indifferently, glad to be rid of the burden of 
preparing and submitting income-tax returns. And in 
between have been many classes of taxpayers. But it is 
those who paid indifferently—and, incidentally, too 
much—as well as those who have learned by experience 
certain loopholes and methods of which they later claimed 
the right to avail themselves, who have unwittingly, 
perhaps, placed the income-tax unit of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau in a position where it must go to addi- 
tional work and expense to get for itself a clean bill of 
health in the eyes of the nation. 

It must be remembered that the income tax has been in 
operation only ten years. Prior to 1913 the greater part 
of the revenue of the Government was derived from the 
tax on distilled spirits, liquors and tobacco. This tax 
amounted in that year to only $344,424,453.85. The 
provisions of the early income-tax law were simple. Total 
taxes for the next few years averaged only $436,137,734 
annually. 

With the entrance of the country into the war national 
expenses leaped to unheard-of heights, and the scope of 
the tax was extended to meet the new expenditures. ‘The 
bureau collected $512,723,287.77 in 1916; $809,393,640.44 
in 1917, an increase of 58 per cent; and $3,698,955,820.93 
in 1918, an increase of 621 per cent. 

The following year there was an increase of 651 per 
cent over 1916, while in 1920 the total revenue collected 
amounted to $5,407,580,251.81, or 955 per cent increase 
over 1916 collections. 

It wasn’t in the collection of this enormous amount of 
money by simply raising tax rates that the Internal 
Revenue Bureau increased in importance. In 1916 there 
were 778,289 income-tax returns filed. This increased to 
3,824,316 in 1917, an increase of 392 per cent. In 1918 
it went to a million more, and jumped by leaps and bounds 
each year until it reached its pinnacle in 1921, when there 
were 8,716,072 returns filed, an increase of 1020 per cent 
over the recorded amount of 1916. 

The department was buried under the avalanche of 
work. To get a sufficient number of men with proper 
qualifications within that short time to carry on the work 
would ordinarily be a difficult task, but it was doubly so 
then, with the ablest men in the Army. Industry could 
pay better salaries and offer better inducements to account- 
ants and engineers than the Government, and as a result 
the department’s hands were practically tied. 


[ee searchlight of investigation has been turned 


Building Up an Organization 


ieee: the early part of 1918 the entire organization in 
Washington had less than 600 officers and employes, 
and practically nothing could be done but the routine work 
of ordinary times. Toward the close of the year government 
machinery made possible a survey, and conditions were, 
of course, found to be entirely inadequate. The force of 
employes was lacking in knowledge of accounting and its 
application to the Act of 1917. 

Though these employes were familiar with the general 
principles of the previous simple income-tax laws they 
could not hope to solve the administrative and technical 
problems of the new act. 

During the first six months of 1919 approximately 1000 
auditors were recruited. Before they could properly ad- 
minister the law with all its intricacies they required from 
four to six months’ training. In addition to this it was 
necessary to bring the entire field force scattered through- 
out the country to Washington for a period of intensive 
training. The work of recruiting and training the per- 
sonnel continued during 1919 and 1920. Only the sim- 
plest cases, representing approximately 40 per cent of the 
total number filed for 1917, were completed prior to 1920, 
and but few of the larger and more important ones were 
audited until 1921, three years after they had been filed. 
The result of this period of stagnation was that work had 
accumulated to such an extent that literally one 0114 not 
see over the top of it. 

During the early years of the excess-profits-tax laws the 
taxpayers, as a rule, had not kept accurate sets of books, 
and these were not in conformity with the excess-profits- 
tax law, with the result that the tax returns filed were full 
of errors both for and against the taxpayer. The law was 
a puzzle to all except to those who had made it. 
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The field men of the bureau knew little about it, and the 
best lawyers in the country had not by any means mas- 
tered it. Many of the difficulties which were encountered 
were due primarily to the following technicalities: 

The determination of invested capital, including the 
questions of consolidation and affiliations; 

The determination of March 1, 1913, valuations for 
purposes of depreciation; for determination of loss or gain 
on the sale of capital assets; for depletion on all the 
natural resources, including oil and gas wells, coal, precious 
metals, ore and timber, clay beds and other nonmetals. 

This task alone is greater than the average imagination 
can grasp. The valuation of the railroads in the country 
is a simple undertaking in comparison, yet the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been endeavoring for years 
to arrive at a definite valuation. In order to simplify the 
work of the bureau and to bring about effective adminis- 
tration the following units and divisions were created: 
Accounts-and-collections unit, miscellaneous-tax unit, 
income-tax unit, commissioner-and-miscellaneous unit, and 
last but not least, the prohibition unit. 

The accounts-and-collections unit is charged with the 
duties of administering the laws concerning the collection 
of the taxes, and has under its control the procedure and 
accounting methods in collectors’ offices, as well as audit- 
ing the revenue accounts of collectors. In addition to 
properly recording the taxes received from the sixty-five 
collection districts it must also audit the accounts of the 
various collectors to determine whether there has been an 
accurate return of all moneys collected from the taxpayers. 


Mountains of Work for Auditors 


MY We one stops to consider that during the ordinary 
fiscal year between $2,500,000,000 and $3,000,000,000 
are paid into the sixty-five collection districts a faint idea 
may be gained as to the systematic work necessary to record 
properly each and every payment, and to safeguard the 
Government against defalcations. 

Each collector of internal revenue is treated as an in- 
dividual depositor by the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. His account as shown by his own books must 
balance with the records in Washington. The bookkeeping 
does not consist merely of recording payments and sending 
a duplicate copy to Washington. There are charges listed 
against each collector for taxes listed for assessment in his 
district, additional taxes discovered in the bureau, transfer 
of taxes from other districts, and checks given by tax- 
payers which are returned by the banks for various 
reasons. Against these charges the collector is given 
credit on the basis of certificates of deposit issued by the 
Federal Reserve banks or other United States depositories, 
and for taxes transferred to other districts and taxes 
abated by the commissioner. 

The bookkeeping tasks of the ten largest corporations in 
the world are small in comparison. Records showed that 
there were 11,976,089 taxpayers on the Government’s 
books last year, and of these 1,167,659 elected to pay their 
taxes quarterly, which required approximately 3,500,000 
additional clerical operations. 

All this bookkeeping and all this detail, for which a com- 
paratively small organization was unprepared, brought 
about an almost chaotic condition. In March, 1921, there 
were fifty-five collectors’ offices out of balance with the 
bureau records in Washington. Errors and confusion in 
the accounting procedure dating as far back as 1919 made 
necessary an intensive audit that has just been completed. 
In the office of the collector of the Second District of New 
York it was necessary for the supervisors sent out by the 
commissioner to check all the assessment lists for the years 
1918 to 1923 inclusive. This represented collections of 
$3,500,000,000, all of which were recorded in 200 large 
volumes. It was found that there were unclassified col- 
lections amounting to $43,390,000. The report of the 
collector of that district for January, 1924, showed that 
this amount had been reduced to $5,314,722.22. Such 
confusion and inaccuracy were not confined to the collec- 
tors’ offices. 

Unquestionably the most important part of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau is the income-tax unit. It functions as a 
separate organization, apart and distinct from the other 
activities of the department. The whole task of adminis- 
tering the income-tax laws, of conducting the correspond- 
ence relative to it, of auditing all returns, assessing 
additional taxes, reviewing and disposing of claims, and 
controlling and operating the field forces verifying income- 
tax returns, has been assigned to it; and like other new 
and infant organizations it has made its mistakes and 
errors and has had its shortcomings and faults. 


All returns filed for the year 1917 were audite 
unit. For the succeeding years all individual in 
returns with an income of less than $5000 Were a) 
the various collectors’ offices. With the work of 
only the fair sized and large returns in Washi 
was hoped to complete the investigation by cor 
ence, and taxpayers were accordingly subjecte ti 
ous inquiries for information, which it 
possible to obtain. This plan proved both 
impracticable, and a change was proposed 
when there was much pressure brought to 
tional revenue. It was decided to make 
audit of all returns, especially the larger on 
for the most part all deductions for deprecia 
amortization, and in fact every item on w 
any question of doubt. It was expected 
cedure would bring a large amount of add 
into the Treasury. Through this plan it 
the controversies and protests arising out 
ments could be settled later by abatem 
This scheme did accomplish one thing 
the returns for 1917 and 1918 were tem 
during the latter part of 1919 and the ea 

But then came the backlash. Thousa 
abatement and refund poured into Was 
panied by protests from taxpayers. These sa 
of cases closed by this audit were later sent 
with the result that practically all cases for 
showing additional tax were later re-open 
office audits showing additional taxes due 
in enormous refunds. a 

An inventory taken in September, 1921, s 
were 60,362 claims on hand in the vari 
offices. At the close of business January 3 
number had been reduced to 4873. In W: 


the receipt of 315,651 claims. Not all of these 
to revenue agents for detailed investigati 
claims against the department. The law of ay 
into the reckoning at this point does not n 
that these figures are disproportionate in 
that more than 11,000,000 returns were filed 

To correct the situation that grew out of 
audit policy, legislation was embodied in t 
providing an opportunity for taxpayers 
appeal before assessments were made. An 
this, however, was taken in some 36,000 cases for 
the collection of the tax seemed to be in jeopardy 
of the five-year statutory-limitation clause.  — 


Improvements in Methods 


j Bade to 1921 it was not the policy of the inco 
unit to notify. taxpayers that an audit of their 
had disclosed overpayments. It had been necessary 
taxpayer to file a claim before action could be ta 
an overpayment. Now, however, if an audit disel 
overpayment a certificate of overassessment is issu 
sent to the taxpayer through the collector in his d 
and he has the choice of either applying the a 
against future payments of taxes or securing a war 
refund. Every effort is being made to eliminate th 
tice of auditing returns by correspondence. Field i 
gations have been found to be the most accurate, ¢0' 
and rapid method of handling all cases, besides ma 
less costly and annoying to the public. 

To obviate the necessity of handling and rehandl 
returns arrangements are being made to have thema 
immediately upon their receipt from the various coll 
offices, and to speed up the work, returns have been d 
into four classes: First, those indicating a proper @ 
of tax paid where salary is the chief item; secord, 
which indicate obvious errors adjustable without p 
third, those which require a detailed audit that n 
completed without correspondence; and fourth, 
which require a field investigation. In 1917 of the: 
316 returns filed 3,815,181 were audited, while in 1 
the 7,575,927 returns 6,537,170 were carefully invest 
either at Washington or in the field. 

Owing to the great increase in numbers the pere 
of audits decreased from 99.76 of those received for 1 
86.29 of those received for 1922. These audits fron 
to 1921 resulted in the assessment of more than $60 
000 in additional taxes, and the filing of 163,000 ela: 

The work of assembling capable men to carry 0 
work was one of the great problems the Governme! 
to solve, and the solution was not in merely bringing 
to Washington but in retaining them after they ha 
acquired a good working knowledge of the technicali 

(Continued on Page 156) * 
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Six-Cylinder Seven-Passenger Touring Car 


HE Buick Motor Company is now well 
on its way to the manufacture of its 
| two-millionth motor car—a record un- 

approached by any other manufacturer of 

finer automobiles. The public’s estimate of 
| Buick value is also revealed by its enthu- 
: siastic regard for Buick four-wheel brakes 
: —with which all models are equipped. 


HEN Peel TER A-Ust-OoM O BY L-E's ARE BuWwek Lely BiUal Ca WILL Bele THEM 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLint, MIcHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 


Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 


old winter from her lap in her haste, and almost 

on the heels of the bluebird’s belated prediction. 

She had come, busied herself with birch tassels and 
dogwood blos- 
soms, crocuses, 
violets and things; 
and then, hanging 
her green mantle 
on the trees for 
greater freedom of 
movement, had 
bestirred herself 
with such activity 
that Lafayette 
Hoagland had 
been obliged to 
hustle like the 
dickens to keep up 
with her and had 
fallen behind in 
spite of all that he 
and Joe could do. 
And now it 
seemed that spring 
had gone, giving 
place to summer. 
Perhaps she was 
just showing sum- 
mer around alittle 
to familiarize him 
with his duties be- 
fore she put the 
finishing touches 
to her job, packed 
her flower baskets 


Sic had come; come with a rush, overturning 


and took flight 
northward with 
the ducks. How- 


ever that may 
have been, it was 
a regular summer 
day so far as heat 
was concerned; a 
roaster, a swel- 
terer! Lafe knew 
it. Took the tuck 
right out of a man 
who was still wear- 
ing his red winter 
flannel underwear, 
just because some 
lunkhead had discovered that “clout” rimed with “out.” 
It had been a roaster and a swelterer the day before, and 
Lafe realized what was meant by the phrase “under the 
weather.” The weather was right atop of him, hot and 
heavy, weighing on him crushingly, beating down through 
his tattered straw hat onto his bald pate, scorching his 
shoulders and drawing the moisture from his lean body to- 
gether with the tuck. Still, he stumbled doggedly along 
behind his team, but bearing on the plow handles with no 
more pressure than was necessary to turn the oat stubble 
and the weeds well under. 


Change not a clout 
Ere May be out. 


Poppycock! Joe had changed to cotton. Always changed 
when he dog-gone well felt like it and wasn’t never none 
the worse for it. But Joe didn’t have no woman to be 
everlastingly dinging at him to do something that he didn’t 
want to do and that had no sense to it, and that was what 
kept the flesh on Joe’s bones. He didn’t have to work it off 
when he didn’t feel like working. Independent as a hog on 
ice, Joe was; didn’t give a cuss whether he stood up or sat 
down, and when he did sit down even Phoebe didn’t dast 
to prod him up again. Sometimes he, Lafayette Hoagland, 
owner of a hundred fat acres, wished that Joe were the boss 
and he the hired man. Joe would be easy to work for. 

At the turn, he decided to wait for Joe, who was behind 
him, taking the next furrow. That field had to be plowed 
in a hurry if they were going to get in any crop, and they 
had the two plows going. Everything had to be done in a 
hurry—every dad-blame thing! No putting off this or 
that to a more suitable time when a man would feel more 
like doing it; not if Phoebe knew it! No, with that woman 
it was do it now, and then break your darned neck to get to 
the next thing. Work, work! Nothing but work! 

Joe came up, the crows that had followed Lafe’s furrow 
rising reluctantly before him and flapping lazily back with 
caws of protest. A stout young man with a broad, good- 
natured face that was now almost apoplectic in hue and 
dewed with perspiration, ‘“Whoa-a!” he shouted to his 
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Nobody Could Throw it Up to Lafe Hoagland That He Didn’t Have No Ambition 


horses in stentorian tones, and most unnecessarily, for 
they had already stopped. Their shining flanks were lath- 
ered with foam wherever the harness had rubbed. Joe drew 
a red bandanna handkerchief from the rear pocket of his 
overalls and wiped his wet face, noting the look Lafe cast 
on the horses—the look of the owner. 

“They’re soft,”’ said Joe. ‘Too much green feed all at 
once, and it’s come up so quick there ain’t nothing much 
to it but water. I’d let ’em go light on it for a spell. Keep 
“em out of the pasture for a while and hay and grain ’em. 
Well, I guess the backbone of winter is about broke.” 

“You said that twice this morning a’ready,” observed 
Lafe sourly. Joe grinned. 

“Well, ain’t it so?” he demanded. “Cracked some, 
anyway. How are you feeling now, Lafe?’’ There was 
solicitude in his tone. 

“Ain’t feeling no better,” replied Lafe. He sighed. 
“What I’d like ” He checked himself, his faded blue 
eyes gazing afar to a stretch of woodland from which came 
the mournful and monotonous “Co00-00-00, ¢00-00-00, 
€00-c00-00-00”’ of some burnished dove with a livelier 
iris—more of spring’s work! 

“I'd like a drink, myself,” said Joe, throwing the reins 
from his shoulder and wrapping them round the plow 
handle. ‘‘Over in that second panel, ain’t it?” 

Lafe nodded. ‘Bring the jug back with you.” He over- 
turned his plow and seated himself, fixing his melancholy 
gaze once more on the distant wood. 

‘“C00-00-00, c00-00-00, c00-00-00,” called the dove. 

“T’d like to wring your dog-gone neck,”’ muttered Lafe 
savagely. 

Here was Joe back with the jug already. 

“Drink hearty and drink aplenty while you’re drink- 
ing,” he said; “it won’t stay with you long. Seems like 
to me I’ve sweat a gallon since the last round.,”’ 

Lafe curled a finger into the jug handle, swung it on the 
crook of his arm and drank thirstily. 

“Ain’t worth while taking the jug back,” he said when 
he had finished, squinting at the sun as he spoke. “Close 
onto noon,” 
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June 21, 


“I was noticing that fence,” remarked Joe, 4 
enough it needs fixing. We don’t want to forget t) 
“Am I likely to forget it?” Lafe almost <s 
turning on him. “Is there any chance!’ll forget? } 
; then, what an 
reminding me 
for? I’m aj 
sick of hea 
about that 


Selim needs gs 
ing all around. I know what’s got to be done and Ill 
around to doing it if I ain’t pestered too dog-gone mu 
but I won’t be dinged at. Not by you, and you take not 
of that.’ i 

“T ain’t dinging at you,” Joe protested, a little abash 
by the elder man’s unwonted asperity. “I never si 
nothing about them stumps, nor yet about the calves.” 

“No, you didn’t,” said Lafe. “Well, are you a-going 
loaf here all forenoon?”’ ; 

“Can’t make a start until after you do,” Joe argued r 
sonably. “Not unless you want me to take Kit and Bi 
or switch over into your furrow.” 

Lafe pulled his plow into position, threw the lines 01 
his shoulders and clucked to Kit and Bess. The two m 
plodded on their weary way. 


There must have been a breath of air stirring in so1 
stratum above, for the windmill that reared its ungain 
height in the middle of the barnyard was going, if fitful 
They could hear its clank-clank trailing into an unhap| 
squeak as they stopped to open the gate. 

“There’s another job, by gosh!’ Lafe complaine 
“Somebody’s got to climb up there and grease the bee 
ings. Guess I’ll let you do that while you're resting, J! oe.” 

“I’m real obliged to you, but I wouldn’t go up there 
you gave me your farm,” Joe told him. “I get dizzy spe 
any time I get higher up than the top of a stack. I’ll mel 
that breeching for you, though, any time you say—so’s 
don’t break in on my nooning.”’ 59 

Lafe made no reply. He was being dragged forward | 
his eager horses, which were making for the watering trou; 
at a tremendously accelerated rate of speed. Arrived ther 
they at once plunged their noses deeply into the wate 
impatient of Lafe’s efforts to get their bridles off. Havir 
accomplished this task with some difficulty, he himse 
drank from the spout that carried the water from tl 
tank, and then stood staring into the mossy trough. — - 

How good that water looked! The plash of it as it ra 
from the spout was music to his ear. Twice and thrice tl 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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offers the advantages and superiorities so widely recog- 
nized in a body which bears the emblem— Body by Fisher. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

horses raised their dripping muzzles and looked inquiringly 
about them; but he took no heed, although Joe had yanked 
his charges from their sated trifling and was on his way to 
the barn with them. Still Lafe stood and stared medita- 
tively into the depths of the cool, clear water. Cool! 
Clear! Maybe too clear. He noticed that his shortened 
shadow fell directly across the trough and instinctively 
moved backward; then, becoming conscious of his action, 
he laughed. 

“You, Lafe.”’ 

He started and turned around. His wife, Phoebe, stood 
in the doorway of the summer kitchen, a skillet in her 
hand. A fine figure of a woman, Phcebe Hoagland, com- 
fortably filled out, but not excessively so. Her high color, 
her straight, thick eyebrows and 
the coal-black eyes beneath them 
proclaimed her a woman not to 
be trifled with; her movements 
bespoke energy, the neat disposi- 
tion of her abundant hair and the 
spotless cleanliness of her ging- 
ham apron indicated capability. 

“What on earth are youstand- 
ing there for? I wantsome wood. 
Right now!” 

“Of course you do,” said Lafe. 
“Wouldn’t be you if you didn’t 
want me to do some dog-gone 
thing the minute you seen me.” 
Aloud he called, “‘Joe’ll chop you 
some; he’sa-comingnow. What 
have you done with that wood 
box full I left this morning?” 

“Spread butter on it and et it,” 
Mrs. Hoagland informed him 
tartly, and thescreen door banged 
loudly as she disappeared. 

“She wants some wood, Joe,” 
Lafe told him as he passed. 
ee Now.”’ 

In the barn, he stripped the 
harness off his beasts and sighed 
heavily. He sighed again as he 
looked at the empty. mangers. 

“Seems ’s if Joe might have 
filled ’em while he was up there, 
the fat lummox!”’ he complained. 
“But I can’t say nothing to him. 
If he up and quit on me 
Well, he’s chopping the wood, 
anyhow.” 

By the time he dragged out of 
the barn, Joe had satisfied Mrs. 
Hoagland’s immediate needs and 
was slicking up his wet hair be- 
fore the cracked looking-glass 
that hung on a nail above the 
wash bench. Lafe looked at the 
tin washbow] with an expression 
of profound disgust. 

“By gosh! I s’pose I ain’t got 
enough to do without emptying 
after you!’”’ he exclaimed. 

Joe laughed and scattered the 
contents of the washbowl on 
some inquiring hens, which fled, 
squawking and flapping. Lafe 
addressed himself to his toilet 
and was running the comb 
through the tangle of his grizzled 
sandy beard when his wife came 
to the door again. 

“When you’ve got through 
primping, your dinner’s a-setting 
and getting cold waiting foryou,” 
she announced. ‘‘Looks like 
you’d hurry a little.’ 

“Looks like you’d give a man time to draw his breath,” 
Lafe murmured inaudibly. But he followed Joe in without 
delay and drew up a chair to the bountifully spread table. 

“T guess the backbone of winter is broke, sure enough,” 
observed Joe cheerfully to the mistress of the house, as he 
grasped his knife and fork. 

“You’d think so if you’d done a week’s i’ning and put 
in the rest of the morning standing and cooking over a hot 
stove,” said the woman, placing a platter of fried steak. 
“Lafe, did you look at that fence I told you about?” 

“Uh-huh,” groaned Lafe. 

“What's the matter with you? Still feeling mis’rable?” 

Lafe nodded. 

“Tf you wouldn’t give in to it you could soon work it 
off,” she told him, with the absolute unsympathy of perfect 
health. 

“T guess I’ll have to make you some boneset tea.”’ 

“The’ ain’t nothing the matter with my bones.” 

“T thought you said yesterday that that was where you 
felt it.” 
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“Anyway they ain’t broke and they don’t need setting.” 

Mrs. Hoagland looked at him with surprise. It was not 
often that Lafe spoke to her in that tone of exasperation. 
He was, normally, an amiable little man. 

“Well, eat your victuals,” the woman snapped. “Mercy! 
The way you do dillydally over everything! I declare 
you’re getting worse and worse, and the last week 
Why ’n’t you eating?” 

“Don’t seem to want to eat,’’ Lafe replied, surveying 
the viands with a lackluster eye. He forked a piece of the 
steak, nevertheless, and, after a second’s hesitation, one of 
the potatoes, and broke open a hot biscuit and inserted a 
slab of butter between the two halves. With these he began 
to toy, in strong contrast with Joe, who was, to speak 
plainly, just naturally wolfing things down. One thing 


“Wasting a Whole Afternoon!”’ Mrs. Hoagland Ejaculated Scornfully as She Gave Him His Pan 


about Joe that Mrs. Hoagland approved of was that he 
certainly did appreciate good victuals. 

And they were good, and fully justified the pride that 
Mrs. Hoagland took in her culinary achievements. Fried 
steak doesn’t sound like much, but the way Mrs. Hoag- 
land fried it, cutting it thin and pounding the obduracy out 
of it with a corrugated wooden mallet before seasoning it, 
flouring it and seeing to it that the grease in the skillet was 
good and hot—well, it’s nothing at which one would curl 
the nose of disdain. The potatoes were boiled and in their 
jackets, but they came to the table smoking hot and 
bursting out at the elbows with a delectable fluff of meali- 
ness. There was an admirable dressing on the crisp slaw 
and an abundance of pickles, sweet and sour; as to bread, 
Phoebe Hoagland would have felt herself shamed before 
the world, a creature of no reputation, had she permitted 
herself to set a meal with less than two kinds of hot bread, 
besides the ‘‘light.”” There were biscuits and corn bread 
on this occasion, as always, and, as always, two glass 
metal-topped pitchers, one containing sorghum molasses 
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and the other strained honey. Preserves, of course, g 
two golden pumpkin pies cut in quarter sections, Oh 
person could most generally make out a meal at Ho: 
land’s. Yes, sir, a person could make out if he were hu 
gry—as Joe was. The trouble with Lafe was that he nu 
wasn’t hungry. 
“Luke Simmons went by this morning with a load 
lumber and wire netting,’ Mrs. Hoagland told the 
“They’re going to build them more runs for their leghor: 
Looks like, the price eggs is bringing, we might build ys 
new chicken house. I’ve four hens wanting to set ¢} 
minute, besides them that’s already setting, and if T hay 
any luck we’ll need more room anyway. Goodness knoy 
there’s enough scraps without stenting the hogs, and hur 
ber won’t never be cheaper. We wouldn’t need no ca 
penter. You and Joe could jy 
as well as not ——” “ea 
“Just as well as not,” sai 
Lafe. “Me and Joe could bui 
?em a two-story brick in o1 
spare time, just as well as not- 
especially Joe.” 4 
“It would be a little ext 
work, of course, but it wou) 
pay,” Mrs. Hoagland went o 
disregarding the sarcasm. _ 
“You know what straw i 
don’t you?’’ inquired Laf 
“Wheat straw?” -~ 
“Yes, and I know bean stray 
and I know beans when the bag 
open, which is more than son 
folks do.” Bt 
“And you know what a cam 
is,” Lafe pursued. “I know y 
do, because you seen one at #] 
circus last summer. Well, y 
take and pile enough straw ¢ 
a camel’s back and you’ll bre: 
it—like the backbone of wint 
Joe’s so fond of talking abou 
Only time Joe ain’t talking 
when he’s eating. He talks inh 
sleep.”’ s 
“What are you picking onn 
for?” Joe demanded, almost be 
ligerently. ‘First I was a-dingi 
at you—which I wasn’t—ar 
now you start picking on n 


again.” 
“Well, I’m sick,” said Laf 
“Sick a, 


“Tf you’d eat something you 
feel better,” said his wife. “Ho 
sick?” . 

“All overish. I feel like I w 
sickening for a sickness. No, 
don’t want to eat. I wisht I he 
a mess of ” 

“T declare to goodness I lo; 
my patience with you!” Mr 
Hoagland exclaimed. ‘Wh 
don’t you go on and finish wh: 
you’ve got to say? Mess « 
what?” 

“Turnip greens.” 

She looked at him steadfast! 
for a moment or two. 

“You’d better pull off yo 
boots and lie down for a while, 
she said. ‘Or do you want 
should pull ’em off for you? 
guess while the water’s hot I’ 
better start steeping that bon 
set.” 

Lafe got up with a sudde 
movement, pushed back his cha 
and strode from the room witl 
out a word and with more briskness than he had show 
for days. Mrs. Hoagland continued to eat her dinner, bt 
she looked thoughtful. 

“Tl trouble you for the pie, please ma’am,” said Jo 
“T guess Lafe’s sick, sure enough. Ain’t like himself. Ad 
all tuckered out, and a person can’t hardly say a word t 
him. Maybe it’s this warm spell.” 

Mrs. Hoagland got up and went to the window an 
looked out. 

“T take notice that he ain’t too sick to smoke,” she r 
marked. ‘“‘I wonder if he ain’t going to fix that seeder. H 
hasn’t opened up the box to see if they sent him the righ 
parts yet, and it’s been here two days. You ask him abou 
it when you go out, Joe.” 

“Not me,” Joe declared. “I don’t want to have m 
head took off. You ask him yourself if you want to know. 

“T will,” said the woman. ae 

The seeder was not in Lafe Hoagland’s thoughts, al 
though he passed directly by the shed where it was starin 

(Continued on Page 43) ” 
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nhe face. He made his way to the 
oshade cast by the barn, where a 
“ics wheel-barrow with flaring sides 
sdaim to rest. He accepted the in- 
9 filling and lighting a black and oily 
olpipe before he settled himself to re- 
aease. It was fairly cool here. A 
wht take a cat nap if he were suffi- 
jyepraved. That dog-gone dove was 
“oing over in the woods. Over in the 
is would be cooler still, and sweeter 
iy. Down by the creek 
on. et! 
_oked over at the house, saw the 
surtain at the kitchen window move, 
swhat moved it, and frowned. Too 
aput her! If she had married some 
e, no-account loafer like Luke Sim- 
je might have some reason. And 
uld hire them runs made and then 
sax and let the hens work for him. No- 
» puld throw it up to Lafe Hoagland 
} didn’t have no ambition. There 
#) house to show for it; there was the 
=» show for it, the machinery, the 
ek he silo, the corncribs—all the im- 
sents, to say nothing of the money 
sank. Hard licks by Lafe Hoagland 
‘dae it. Up early and to bed late and 
diz between times—and he liked to 
+ But dog-gone it! 
[2a notion to, anyway,” he muttered. 
yea right to. But with the season 
; ding the way it is—work piling up— 
-ay fusses so dog 4 
pipe dropped from his loosened jaw 
e hot ashes burned the back of his 
“a Mechanically, he recovered it, 
-e:d out the dottle and leaning his head 
; the siding of the barn, closed his 
zain to see more distinctly a certain 
yelow a rock that was tufted with 
e ferns over which a gorgeously 
ri dragon fly was hovering and dart- 
“he water plashed musically into the 
i tay depths above the rock and rip- 
adver the pebbles below—or was it the 
¢running into the trough?—and all 
& were the woods, from which a dove 
§ alling his tiresomely insistent invita- 
n “C00-00-00, C00-00-00, C00-00-00.”’ 
“ange cars!’’ bawled Joe. 
ain’t asleep,’ said Lafe, quite truth- 
as he struggled to an upright posi- 
He left the shade to squint at the 
He could tell the time within ten 
nies by this simple proceeding, and he 
i s stonished to see how late it was. 
* ot the horses harnessed?” 
was afraid they’d stomp around and 
ikyou,” said Joe, grinning. “You looked 
‘enfortable and happy I hated to wake 
janyway. You was smiling, Lafe.” 


e next morning found the invalid 
m, if anything. He had eaten no supper 
sight before—to speak of—listened to 
sable talk in moody silence and went 
id even earlier than usual. The only 
a: of real life that he showed was when 
» Hoagland brought him the hot bone- 
ea and some extra bed covers, an- 
cing her intention to sleep in the spare 
O11 so that he could take a good sweat. 
1s mild a man as Lafe was, his language 
i have been called harsh—even vio- 
| Nevertheless, he drank the tea and 
laitted to the imposition of the extra 
*rs—as long as his wife remained in the 
. 

‘e awoke oppressed with languor, con- 
dlated his boots a full minute before he 
ad them on and went out into the gray 
an to the milking with a dragging step 
‘asense of injury. Some women helped 
ir mates with the milking. Mrs. Pospe- 
1 did it all, and he’d seen her up on top 
f stack, forking down hay for the stock 
i her head tied in a handkerchief. Blue 
é1 stockings she wore. But shucks! Well, 
édidn’t want Phoebe pitching hay, nor 
a the field working alongside of the 
1 and doing men’s work; but milking, 
ve in a while, when there was a rush 
jut Pheebe had not been exactly idle. 
akfast was ready and, as usual, waiting 
‘the time the two men got in. The coffee 
; steaming on the stove, blending its 
mgrance with the agreeable smell of the 
on and eggs on the warming shelf. On 
}onvenient table stood a large yellow 


) 


|‘I guess you'll get that field all plowed 
y,”’ she surmised. “I should think you 
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could, if you hustled and got right at it and 
kept at it. Maybe you'll have time to fix 
ee too.” 

“There ain’t no rush about that fe s 
said Lafe sullenly. et 

“No rush about it! That’s you all over! 
Like the man whose roof didn’t need fixing 
when it wasn’t raining and when it was 
raining it wasn’t reasonable to expect him 
to work at it. You'll just about put off 
until the crop’s up and Lancey’s cows get 
in and save you the trouble of harvest- 
ing it.” 

“Not if you keep it in mind and try to 
remind me of it oncet in a while,” said 
Lafe. “I’m a-doing all I can, ain’t I? Work- 
ing every dad-blamed minute of the time— 
when I ought by rights to be in bed. Ain’t 
hardly able to drag around.” 

“For pity’s sake, why don’t you go to 
bed if you’re feeling that bad? You go to 
bed right now and [ll telephone to Doc 
Halliday and find out what’s the matter 
with you.” 

“And what about the plowing—and the 
rest of the work? No, you needn’t fret. 
I’ll keep a-going until I drop in my tracks.”’ 

Joe grinned at the woman. 

“ Guess you’re feeling about Lafe like the 
feller did about his wife that none of the 
doctors hadn’t been able to help for a couple 
of years. He allowed he wished she’d get 
well—or suthin.” 

The respectable old jape fell flat and Joe 
had to do his own laughing, which is a dis- 
mal task. 

“See that you leave me plenty of wood 
before you go,’ Mrs. Hoagland requested. 
“T’ve got some baking to do this morning.” 

“T’d telephone Doc Halliday to see what 
was the matter with you if you hadn’t,” said 
Lafe disagreeably. “‘Come on, Joe, if you’re 
through.” , 

“Don’t rush me,” protested Joe, helping 
himself to more bacon. “Ever hear about 
the feller that went to work for a man that 
didn’t feed him none too well? They give 
him corn pone and buttermilk for break- 
fast, and when they was out in the field 
a-mowing the feller just dragged—like Lafe’s 
been a-dragging the last few days—and he 
starts to singing: 


“ But-ter-milk a-and whey! 
La-aze a-all da-ay! : 


“Tike that, slow and dragging and mak- 
ing his cradle go to the tune. So the next 
morning the folks he was a-working for give 
him a good breakfast, and when they went 
out in the field again the feller starts to sing: 


“Bacon ’n’ eggs; 
Take care o’ y’r legs. 


“A_-swinging the cradle like a clock pen- 
derlum with the weight took off, and ——” 

Lafe got up and went outdoors. The sun 
was well up and there was a haze faintly 
obscuring the distant hills, but there was a 
morning freshness in the air. Kit’s colt in 
the pasture raced madly, hither and thither, 
kicking up his heels. Lafe stood watching 
him for a moment or two and then turned, 
with a sigh, to go to the barn. 

“Can’t be done,” he muttered sadly. 
“Can’t be done.” 

The horses were already harnessed, and 
without waiting for Joe, who had started 
on the wood, Lafe drove Kit and Bess di- 
rectly to the field. Arrived there, he was in 
no haste to begin plowing, but took plenty of 
time to light his pipe, staring meditatively 
at the woods afar, as he had done the day 
before. The dove was still calling. 

“Tt gives me the fantods,” said Lafe 
aloud. “I’d think he’d get sick of it him- 
self.” 

He was not more than halfway around 
the field when Joe came up with the other 
team and at once hooked onto his plow and 
started. Lafe waited for.him to catch up, 
and it was not a long wait. 


“Bacon ’n’ eggs; 
Take care o’ y’r legs,” 


Joe sang. “Who-a-a, Januairy!” 

“You didn’t cut much wood,” Lafe re- 
marked accusingly. 

“Ax needs grinding the worst way,” Joe 
explained. “There ain’t no pleasure work- 
ing with it.” 

“That makes another chore,’ Lafe sighed. 
‘‘Giddap then, Bess!” 

They plowed on, Lafe stopping so often 
to rest that Joe observed that it didn’t 
look like they was a-going to get through 
that day. Lafe snapped out that the world 
wouldn’t come to an end if they didn’t. 

“Tf you’re in such a rush, you switch 
over and take the lead so’s I won’t hender 
you.” 
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“Shucks! I don’t care,” said Joe cheer- 
fully. ‘‘It’s no skin offn my nose.” 

But they switched and Joe went ahead, 
while Lafe took his time for the next round. 
At noon it became evident that Mrs. Hoag- 
land’s hope of a finish to the job was going 
to be blasted. Joe said as much and Lafe 
just nodded. There was a sort of determina- 
tion in the nod and in Lafe’s expression. 
As they approached the house, he said, 
“When a man’s sick, he’s sick. A man can 
just about do so much, and that’s all there 
is to it.” . 

“You'd better quit and take a rest this 
afternoon,” Joe suggested. 

Lafe nodded in the same determined way 
as before. 

“‘T’m a-going to,” he said. 

He announced this intention to Mrs. 
Hoagland at the dinner table and she ac- 
quiesced, not too graciously. 

“Of course, if you don’t eat nothing you 
can’t expect to feel extry good,’’ she ob- 
served. 

“Beef and pork, pork and beef, beef and 
pork!’ Lafe ejaculated. 

“What do you want—humming birds on 
toast?” 

Lafe opened his mouth as if to speak, but 
closed it again. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Hoagland, as soon as 
Joe had gone out, “I s’pose you might as 
well pull your boots off and lay down. Pll 
pull the shades if you feel like sleeping.” 

“T’m not a-going to sleep and I’m not 
a-going to lay down, nor yet pull off my 
boots,” Lafe announced firmly. 

She looked at him. He met her look 
boldly. 

“What are you a-going to do then, if a 
person may ask?’”’ she demanded. 

Lafe’s eyes shifted—and fell. 

“Things need fixing,” he mumbled. 

“‘What things? You don’t mean to tell 
ae chee you’re a-going to fix that seeder at 
ast?” 

“T’ll ’tend to that by the time I need to 
use it,”’ he said doggedly. “It’s a two-man 
job, anyway. There’s—there’s harness I 
got to mend, and—I got to see Joe before 
he starts out.” 

He made his escape. Joe was just bring- 
ing his horses out of their stall. 

“You ain’t seen nothing of an old cigar 
box around here, have you, Joe? It was on 
the workbench the last I had it, but it ain’t 
there now.” 

Joe pondered. 

“You mean that old box with the fishing 
tackle in it?” 

“There may have been some fishing 
tackle in it, but there was certainly rivets 
in it, and what I’m needing is rivets. By 
gosh, a man can’t lay a dog-gone thing 
down and turn his back for a moment but 
somebody’s got to come along and shift it. 
It was an old cigar box, and I think there 
was an awl in it, too, and a waxed end or 
two.” 

Joe’s eyes were rolling questingly. 

“Maybe that’s it up on the shelf along- 
side the axle grease. Looks like it.” 

“uh!” grunted Lafe, and fetched it 
ae “Well, now what are you waiting 

or?” 

“Nothing,’”’ Joe answered. “‘ Going to fix 
that breeching?”’ 

“T thought I told you to quit dinging at 
me about that breeching.”’ 

Joe led his horses out of the barn and 
Lafe waited until he heard the yard gate 
close before he opened the box. Yes, the 
rivets were there. 

There was something else that he wanted 
that he was unable to find in the barn. He 
looked outside for it in vain. Finally he 
went back to the house. 

“Got an old tin can around here?” he 
asked his wife. 

“What do you want of a tin can?” she 
demanded, eying him suspiciously. 

He hesitated. 

““That there ax needs edging up and I’ve 
got to have something that holds water for 
the grindstun,”’ he explained. “It ain’t no 
wonder Joe hates to chop wood, and he 
won’t never use the bucksaw. I never could 
see why a woman won’t use chips—once 
in a while, anyway. It would be a saving.” 

“Stove wood is the one thing you men 
are saving of,” said Mrs. Hoagland. “ Here’s 
your can.” 

He took it and went back to the barn, 
stopping on his way to pick up the ax, 
which he set down just inside the barn door. 
Then he took up a spading fork and tossed 
it and the can through the opening for the 
stable litter, squeezing himself through the 
narrow opening after them with some diffi- 
culty. 
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Evening came, and with the fast descend- 
ing sun came Joe, weary with the day’s 
toil, to be astounded by the spectacle of 
Mrs. Hoagland sitting in a rocking-chair on 
the porch—not idly, for she had her darn- 
ing basket beside her and her hands were 
occupied; but otherwise she had a certain 
air of leisure. Altogether out of the com- 
mon, this was! 

“Where’s Lafe?’”’ Joe inquired, round- 
eyed. 

“Didn’t he come in with you?” 

“No’m, he was starting to fix some har- 
ness when I left right after noon and I ain’t 
ae him sence. He ain’t been out to the 

eld. 

“Then he didn’t take a notion to fix the 
fence. Did you hear anything that sounded 
likeblastingstumps? No? Well, hecouldn’t 
have gone over to Schultz’s with the calves, 
because the wagon’s here and Kit and Bess 
are in the barn. Seems kind of curious, 
don’t it?”’ Instead of speaking in a serious 
tone, the woman absolutely giggled. 

“You might as well chop me a little 
wood if you’d just as soon, Joe,” she said, 
the smile still on her face. ‘‘I can’t start 
supper without wood, can I?” 

Supper not started! And old Blossom’s 
bell even now clanking in the pasture as 
she led the milky mothers of the herd to 
the bars! More mystery! 

“Tf he thinks I’m going to help him with 
the milking, he’s mistaken,’ said Mrs. 
Hoagland. 

The wood attended to, Joe went down to 
the pasture bars, let the cows in and 
stanchioned them in their shed; then he 
went back to the porch. 

“T hope Lafe ain’t took with a dizzy 
spell somewheres,”’ he said uneasily. ake 
you’ve got any idee where he might be, I'll 
go look for him before it gets too dark.” 

He felt resentful of Mrs. Hoagland’s cal- 
lous calm. Old Lafe was a mighty good 
man, and if he had been sort of grouchy for 
the last few days Joe held no grudge, know- 
ing that he was a sick man. He repeated 
this latter conclusion aloud. 

“‘He’s a sick man.” 

“T know it,” said Mrs. Hoagland coolly. 
“T’ve seen the sintoms coming on for a week. 
It’s got to run its course.” 

“What has?’”’ Joe demanded. 

“Tt’s what you might call a hardy an- 
nual,” she replied. “Fever. It’s getting 
too dark to work.’’ She stuck her needle in 
a square of red flannel and put the sock she 
had been darning back into the basket. 
“All you can do is just humor him and let 
on that you don’t notice nothing,” she said. 

“But where is he?” Joe persisted. 

“He’s a-coming now,” said Mrs. Hoag- 
land. 

He came—came with such a light, quick 
step and such a buoyancy of bearing that it 
was hard to recognize the sluggish, torpid 
Lafe Hoagland of the past week. He came 
grinning with triumph and emitted a tri- 
umphant, “Yip!” as he recklessly threw on 
the clean porch something that shuddered 
and gleamed and began, intermittently, to 
flap on the boards. 

“FHow’s that for a string? And, by gosh, 
they was just a-beginning to bite when I 
come away! Look at this’n, Phoebe! A 
pound and over, if he’s an ounce, and there 
was one half as big again that I come 
within one of landing!”’ He laughed ex- 
ultingly. ‘‘What do you think of that, 
Joe?” 

Mrs. Hoagland cut short the rhapsody. 

“Never you mind what Joe thinks,’’ she 
said. ‘You take them right straight off 
my porch, and if you want me to cook ’em 
for supper you can hurry and clean ’em— 
at the woodpile, mind! And hurry! You 
got your milking to do too. Fine doings, if 
you ask me what I think!” 

“Youbet I’lhurry!” Lafe crowed. “Have 
’em ready for you in two shakes of alamb’s 
tail—won’t us, Joe? And I’ll have the 
milking done afore you get ‘em fried. 
Gimme a pan, gal. Get you a knife, Joe.’ 

“Wasting a whole afternoon!’’ Mrs. 
Hoagland ejaculated scornfully as she gave 
him his pan. But she laughed to herself as 
she bustled about the kitchen and once or 
twice stopped her work entirely for a mo- 
ment or two to listen to her husband’s 
voice, happily excited, as he and Joe cleaned 
the fish. Mighty pleasant and handsome 
she looked, standing there with her white, 
even teeth showing in a smile. 

“It wouldn’t do him nothing like the 
good if he had any idee I wanted him to 
stop work,” she murmured. “Well, I guess 
he’s cured now. He’ll be setting up and 
taking nourishment, anyway. Ain’t a man 
curious?” 
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Watch This 


Column 


VIRGINIA VALLI 


who will captivate you in her new 
picture, ‘‘The Signal Tower.’’ 


Here is a clean, beautiful 


picture, full of action, and the 
romance of the railroad. It bears the 
sterling example of a railroad man’s 
devotion to duty, with just enough 
villainy to afford a stirring contrast. 
MISS VALLI is ably supported by 
ROCKCLIFFE FELLOWES and 
WALLACE BEERY. These excellent 
players are shown at their best, and 
that is saying a lot. 


What is your opinion of 
the stand I have taken to make only 
clean pictures— the kind the whole 
family can see ? Don’t you think that 
much of the pleasure parents derive 
from the motion-picture theatre lies in 
taking their children with them? And 
don’t you think the age is swift enough 
without hurrying things along on the 
screen? 


Isn’t it folly to say that you 


can’t make an interesting picture 
unless it has something suggestive in 
it? There are millions of brighter 
thoughts than these. Romance isn’t 
dead. The world is full of it. Do 
you know of anything you love more? 
Why not make pictures, then, that are 
romantic and which leave delightful 
impressions in the mind? 


Champion JACK DEMP- 


SEY is making excellent progress 
as an actor in Universal’s new “Fight 
and Win’’ pictures—based on the 
stories of Gerald Beaumont. They are 
full of action—they are exciting and 
splendidly done. DEMPSEY is going 
to surprise you. Ask the manager of 
your favorite theatre when you can 
see these pictures. 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 
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does an enormous business for other brokers 
and for individual customers. His voice 
and his manner told me plainly that he did 
not agree with me. 

“Don’t you?” I asked him. 

“No. 
torial writers or balloonatic demagogues 
isn’t enough. There remain the customers 
to be educated. I am not throwing bou- 
quets at myself or at my honored guild, but 
you all know, because we’ve all been 
through the same experience, that we have 
no end of customers who are such chumps 
that they can’t protect themselves and, 
what is worse, that won’t let us protect 
them. If you will protect me from the d. f. 
customer I will take my chances gladly with 
the muckraking clergyman or the hot-air 
man in the Senate or the penniless mentor 
on the editorial page. 

“And I ask you, as one Christian gen- 
tleman to another, what can a reputable 
commission broker do about this same per- 
sistent d. f. customer? We can’t very well 
exclude a man from our office just because 
he has not brains enough to realize that you 
can’t get something for nothing or that 
stock trading isn’t a game of chance. We 
all have customers—lots of them—that, 
much as we need commissions, we’d rather 
not have. I am told that the better period- 
icals won’t accept certain advertisements if 
they don’t think the advertiser will benefit 
by his advertising, on the theory that it 
hurts the publication to have such a client 
going around saying that it doesn’t pay to 
advertise in such a magazine, as he has 
found out. after spending fifty thousand 
dollars in vain. Well, we don’t or can’t do 
that, because, after all, we can’t guarantee 
profits to anyone. We are all trying to sell 
service to our customers, but the public 
doesn’t believe it because our customers 
won't let it. To the normal hazards of the 
business they cheerfully add the further 
handicaps of ill-timed obstinacy and an 
ignorance so profound and withal so com- 
placent that it is hopeless to dream of ever 
dispelling it. Such men are bound to lose, 
and as all they can lose is money, we never 
hear the end of it. After all; it is only 
human for them to blame others for their 
failures. 

“T don’t mean that we brokers are in- 
fallible or that I myself am uniformly right 
on the market. But after all, I have given 
a great deal of thought to my business for 
many years and I go wrong because no busi- 
ness man can be right always, whether he 
is a stockbroker or a jobber in women’s 
shoes or a manufacturer of men’s clothing 
or an importer of toys. But we at least 
study and think and try to profit by ex- 


rk City 


perience or the lessons of the past, and no 
human being can do more in any business. 
But our customers? Wow!” 


4t Refractory Customer 


“T,” said a classmate of mine, who is one 
of my most aggressive competitors, ‘‘am 
absolutely certain that I have the finest 
aggregation of that kind of customer in the 
world.” 

Bedloe smiled pityingly. Then he spoke 
gently. 

“You are not a real broker. You are a 
banker—promoter—merchant. Now we 
have a lot of branch offices all over the 
country and our trade is so typical that I 
successfully defy competition. Ihave an old 
friend who nevertheless is also an old cus- 
tomer. He is a highly successful hat mer- 
chant. From humble beginnings he has built 
up a mighty good retail business. He has 
the largest store in his town, which is a 
pretty large city within a hundred miles of 
Grand Central Station. He is, I may say, a 
first-class business man, extremely well in- 
formed in his own specialty, resourceful, 
aggressive, clear-headed—in short, that 
rare combination of thinker, fighter and 
born money-maker. 

“As soon as he was making more money 
than he needed for his business he opened 
an account with us.. I had known him for 
years and I used to advise him about his 
investments. He always listened to my 
reasons for my recommending this bond or 
that preferred stock, but when it came to 
speculative trading he let me severely alone. 
I didn’t discover until a long time afterward 
that the reason for his studious avoid- 
ance of me was his fear that I might dis- 
courage him from his ventures. I was good 
enough for bonds and such things, but 


Educating pulpit orators or edi- ° 
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when it came to the live ones I was hope- 
lessly old-fashioned, a self-appointed f ather, 
eager to scold the poor boy for wanting to 
have a good time and incidentally pick up 
pocket money. 

“You know the type—the kind that can- 
not see that experience counts for anything 
in the stock market, and to prove it, argues 
that if the broker was so wise, would he be 
giving advice to customers or taking it him- 
self? Of course brokers may know some 
securities—the investment kind that you 
keep whether they go up or down. That was 
his type. Our men in the customers’ room, 
knowing him to be an old personal friend 
and, moreover, well-to-do and successful in 
his own business, did not venture to dis- 
courage him in some of his foolish plays. 
They remonstrated at times and contented 
themselves with absolving themselves in 
advance from all blame in the loss-to- 
be. You know that some of the most foolish 
of plays are money-makers at times, and 
the lot of a conscientious customers’ man is 
not a happy one.” 


A Matter of Price-Cutting 


“Well, one day my friend the hat man 
paid me the unusual honor of coming into 
my private office. I thought that he had 
come to give me an investment order, but 
one look at his face convinced me of my 
error. He looked so worried that I didn’t 
waste precious time on polite preambles but 
asked him point-blank in my most fraternal 
voice: ‘What’s the trouble, Jim?’ 

““QOh, nothing,’ he said. Then he con- 
fessed, ‘I’ve got some Consoljdated Ore.’ 
It had been weak. 

““And you're sorry you’ve got it?’ Iam 
not always epigrammatic. 

““Yes; I am,’ he acknowledged. 

““Then get out,’ I told him. 

““But I’ve got a loss on it,’ he objected. 

“All the more reason,’ I said, and handed 
him a pad of pink selling-order slips. ‘That’s 
the only thing to do. You remember the 
old story of the chap who told a friend he 
was carrying so much cotton that he couldn’t 
sleep, and the friend advised him to sell 
down to the sleeping point. You know I’ve 
been bearish for some time. It still looks to 
me like lower prices all round, so you might 
just as well get out and stop worrying. You 
ought to have gotten out long ago, when 
they declared that extra dividend,’ 

““Well, I had a profit, and the market 
went off right after it. I didn’t like to see 
it get away from me.’ 

“*Well, you then had a profit and you 
now have a loss—two excellent reasons why 
you should sell out at once.’ 

“He didn’t look as if he intended to take 
my advice, so I said, ‘What do you want 
to do—wait until you have to take a still 
larger loss?’ 

““Oh, heck! I don’t have to do that. If 
the price goes any lower I’ll just take up 
the stock. I don’t have to sell.’ And he 
glared at me. 

““You don’t, eh?’ I said. ‘Let me ask 
you something, Jim. You are a pretty good 
hat man. There was no lucky accident and 
no guesswork about your success. There 
couldn’t be or your progress wouldn’t have 
been continuous during the twenty years or 
so that you've been at it. Is that right?’ 

““Well? Well?’ he said impatiently. 

“*That’s your answer,’ I said. 

““What’s that to do with Consolidated 
Ore?’ he asked, peeved-like. 

““Eiverything,’ I said. ‘I’m making 
plain that you are an exceptionally able 
business man in your line. I merely would 
direct your attention to the fact that you 
know what you are doing six days a week in 
your hat store.’ 

““What of it?’ I could see that Jim was 
half puzzled but rather expected a whack 
because of the nice verbal preliminaries. 

““Well, suppose I opened a fine hat store 
across the street from yours, and the first 
thing I did was to announce that my goods 
were exactly the same as yours as to make 
and quality, but were one dollar a hat less 
than yours—what would you do? This is 
no catch question. Answer it seriously; as 
a business man. What would you do if I 
did that?’ 

““T’d cut the hide off you,’ answered 
Jim unhesitatingly. 

““That is because you are a good busi- 
ness man and know your own line and your 
own trade thoroughly. And here you are, 
the same man, letting a lot of fellows 
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carrying the same line of go 
do—Consolidated Ore—cut 
you, and you do nothing. They 
the buying orders while you thie 
business to let your goods stay or 
shelves until they go out of fashion ¢j 
you will have to sell them for wh 
they’ll fetch when nobody Wants jp 
Fine business, isn’t it—letting your 
petitors do all the selling just becauy; 
don’t want to lose a few cents a hat’ 

“Oh, hell! This is different!’ ] 
clared. ‘I can take up this stock ayy, 
it in my box with my other ge | 
and d | 

“You've said enough, Jim. & 

“After he left me I sat there 
about his case, which was really typi 
his kind, until it occurred to me it mig 
interesting to look over the accounts 
customers over a number of years, 
and I discovered that in nearly 
stance the losers had done some 
asinine thing—and most of them were 
who had made money in their own 
They, too, must have thought th 
in stocks was different from all other 
ness and therefore it wasn’t necessa), 
apply ordinary business rules or plain 
mon sense to their operations in our 
They either will not listen to ad 
they take it they wait until it is too 
do much good in the way of restrict | 
losses.. And then the tales of woe,” 

“What doyoudonow? Let them 
asked one of the crowd. 

“Well, I can’t keep track of every 
action, but I have made it a point to t); 
get them to think of a few general | 
ciples. I give them the rules ado Fe 
man who is the most successful trade 
ever had. This chap used to say 
always kept in mind his three rules, 

““T never take a loss after I have se 
profit. That is, I get out before all 
profit is wiped out, no matter how 
the profit might have been. If the p 
should be so small that when the rea 
comes I have a loss before I can - 
stop it, I take as small a loss as 
But I get out. No loss 
profit. 

“‘T never think more of my opini 
of my pocketbook. | 

“*T always remember the meaning of 
word quantity. It keeps me from o 
trading.’ “4 

“Those were his rules. He was 
customer in a thousand. ° But the avera 
The Lord deliver me!” 


} 


after having hi 


Following the Crowd 


“Right!” said Winfield—you know 
firm of Winfield & Wiggins. “But y 
Jim was an intellectual giant alongside 
my pet specimen of customer. You bet ] 
never in doubt as to who constitutes W 
Street’s chief victims. It’s the commiss 
brokers. What kind of business is a bu 
ness in which you only make money dur 
active bull markets—that is to say, a gr 
deal less than one-third the time? And 
for customers that insist on not maki 
money, or persist in grossly swelling 1 
sum total of human ignorance, let me t 
you about my hero. Remember last Wé 
nesday when the market was so wea 
That was the day. It was perfectly proj 
for the market to be weak. It was 
seasonal weakness and there were sund 
additional and specific reasons, as well 
the usual official excuse or explanation | 
public consumption, the reason that 
given by the conductors of the Wall Stre 
gossip columns in the papers or by one 
those chaps that have to have a set 
answers for all the unasked questions in t 
world. This time the official explanati 
was the menace of a third-party tick 
which would greatly endanger Mr. Co 
idge’s chances of success next fall, Tk 
third-ticket talk was printed by the ne\ 
tickers and served its purpose for neat 
fifteen minutes. ise 

“Pretty soon the market began to rall 
It was not surprising after three days of d 
clines. The professionals had oversold it ar 
their covering put up prices a point ors 

“Pretty soon after the rally began tl 
considerate news tickers began to 
the report from Washington that Senat 
La Follette was ill with pneumonia. — 
couple of customers were standing near D: 
They are pretty successful merchants an 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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How She Solved 
the Problem 


“TI am a stenographer and work in a city 12 
miles from where | live. We have an interurban 
railroad but it is 2 miles from my home, and the 
train schedule does not fit in with my office 
hours, so I decided to buy a Chevrolet touring 
car. I had saved enough money to pay one- 
third of the purchase price. The balance was to 
be paid in monthly installments of $39 each. 


“My salary is rather small because I am only 
seventeen and am holding my first position in 
the business world. Before deciding to buy a 
car, | secured four regular passengers from my 
own town, who did not like the train schedule 
any better than I did and were therefore very 
glad to become my passengers. From each of 
these four people I receive $2 a week, which 
totals over $32 a month, besides saving my own 
fare of $9 a month. 


“The actual running expense of the car, so far, 
has averaged between $12 and $14 a month, so 
that I have a nice surplus left to apply on my 
monthly payments, and | hope to have the car 
paid for in less time than I expected. 

* When it is paid for, I feel sure that my income 
from passengers will more than pay my running 
expenses, and whatever repairs are needed fora 
year or two at least. 

“IT have had my car four months and it has 
given complete satisfaction in every way. I do 
not hesitate to recommend it to anyone who de- 
sires economy as well as comfort in a car. 


“The reason I bought a Chevrolet was because 
about one-half of the car owners in the little 
community where I live own Chevrolets, and 
speak very highly of them, both as to comfort 
and economy. This was recommendation 
enough for me.” 
GEORGIA M. W. GREENE, 
Murray, Utah. 
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If a seventeen-year-old girl successfully solves one of the oldest 
problems in the world, while a million or more men, faced with 
the same problem, appear unable to solve it, does she not prove 
she is smarter than they are? 


Ever since time began the TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 
has faced man at every stage of the progress of civilization, 
and still remains the problem he must solve to amount to 
much in this world. 


Please note that this smart young American girl realized the 
need of an automobile. Just starting out to earn her living 
in business, she lacked the cash to pay in full for a Chevrolet 
and could not spare enough from her salary to meet the time 
payments. Did she give up the idea, as a million or more 
able-bodied men appear to have done? No! She was deter- 
mined to own a Chevrolet—and a determined woman usually 
finds some way to get what she wants. 


Her Chevrolet will really cost her nothing. 


Chevrolets average at least six years of economical utility. Without it 
she would have to pay transportation charges of some kind for. these 
six years of about 1,800 working days, and have no ownership of a 
transportation medium for her use evenings, Sundays, and holidays. 
If other workday transportation would cost $9 a month, she would pay 
$648 in the six years and so would each of the four passengers she now 
carries. , All five would pay $3,240. 

She proposes to make that $3,240 provide her with delightful transporta- 
tion, buy the Chevrolet and pay for its maintenance, having in addition 
a modern means for recreation for her family and friends. 

You million or more men who “can’t afford a Chevrolet’’—what do you 
say? Is Georgia Greene smarter than you? 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Prices f. o. b, Flint, Michigan In Canada — Chevrolet Motor Company of 


Superior Roadster 3 i a $495 Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ont. 
Superior Touring - - - - 510 
Superior Touring DeLuxe - - - 640 
Superior Utility Coupe - - - - 640 
Superior 4-Passenger Coupe - - - 725 
Superior Sedan - - - - - 795 
Superior Commercial Chassis - - - ao 
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are they 
“Mother 
Goose” 


—because they were composed by 
Mrs. Isaac Goose and sung to her 
grandchildren. “Mother” Goose 
lived in Massachusetts and died 
in 1757 at the age of 92. If mothers 
would freely use these 


Purclent™ 


Baby Comforts 


they would not have to spend so 
much of the summer, singing and 
rocking fretful, feverish infants 
to sleep. 


PURETEST GLYCERIN SUPPOSITORIES (In- 
fant) —Guaranteed to contain pure glycerin and 
to melt at body temperature. 

PURETEST ZINC STEARATE—A moisture- 
shedding powder, better than talcum to prevent 
scalding and chafing. 

PURETEST SUGAR OF MILK—Specially made 
for the preparation of ‘‘ modified milk ”’ for babies. 

PURETEST CASTOR OIL—The castor oil that is 
really easy to take. Yearly sales of millions of | 
bottles prove its worth. 


PURETEST BORIC ACID—A mild antiseptic for 
cleansing and healing sores, cuts and irritated 
skin. 


Five of the 200 Puretest preparations for 
health and hygiene. Every item the best 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


SOLD AT 10,000 


exall 


Drug Stores 


There is one in your town. 


© 1924 v. D. Co. 
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quite canny investors, but they also have 
sporting proclivities and like little flyers in 
stocks. Both are clever chaps who never 
commit any of the capital crimes. For 
instance, they never oyertrade and they are 
not ravenous tip swallowers, but, for all 
that, they lose quite as often as the others. 
Their practice is not sound because their 
motive for their trades is not sound. 

“When they read about the Wisconsin 
senator’s illness one of them said, ‘Oh! 
that’s the reason for the rally, eh?’ 

“**Ts it?’ said the other. 

“Sure thing! It’s bull news all right,’ 
answered the first, and with that he scrib- 
bled a buying order. The other thereupon 
followed suit. It was the proper thing to 
do, buy ’em on bull news. They had been 
short, I learned, because that was the 
fashionable thing to do at the moment. 
Their buying now was covering. Again, 
the fashion. 

“There was another customer who is one 
of the biggest clothing manufacturers in 
the East. He has a weakness for easy 
money. Perhaps he worked so hard in his 
youth to make a few cents that unearned 
dollars looked particularly good to him. 
The fact that he is rated as a millionaire 
does not interfere with his desire to pick 
up easy money in Wall Street. 

“He has accounts in various offices, I 
understand. The reason for spreading his 
business is that he doesn’t go by what the 
brokers say, but by what the customers 
do. That is, he makes his chief office for 
the time being that office where he finds 
good traders among the customers, for he 
says he makes money if he follows the 
talent, the men who risk their money be- 
cause they see a profit ahead or because 
they are clever guessers or read the tape 
correctly. It’s all one to him why the 
winning customer wins. His job is to 
follow suit. The brokers, he says, are crape 
hangers. It speaks well for our craft. He 
might have fallen into the clutches of one of 
those commission-grabbing managers of an 
uptown office who do so much to give us 
a bad name. 

“Well, this clothing merchant saw the 
two wise guys by the news ticker buying 


| stocks. He was so impressed by their con- 


fident air that he also gave in some buying 
orders. After he had:done so he walked 
over to the ticker to read the news—that is, 
to find out what reason he had had for 
risking his money. Think of it—a good 
business man! Well, he read a couple of 
feet of ticker paper and still didn’t find out 
why he had bought stocks. He gave up his 
search and asked one of the wise ones: 
“What’s the news?’”’ 


A Typical Chart Fan 


“What he really should have asked 
was— What do you think is putting them 
up? 

““Oh, La’ Follette’s. got pneumonia,’ 
answered the brand-new bull. 

“*Oh, yeah? Who’s he?’ 


“Senator La Follette? He’s United 


| States senator from Wisconsin.’ 


““Oh, yeah! I’ve heard of him. You 
think that’s bullish?’ 

“But the other man didn’t answer him. 
The rally seemed to have run its course, for 
the time being at any rate, and he was 
already thinking of putting out a fresh short 
line and finding a reason for it later, after 
the deed. And yet, everybody blames the 
brokers.” 

But Bedloe was determined to fight for 
supremacy. He spoke again. 

“Can you stand another? Then let me 
tell you about a chap who has been a cus- 
tomer of ours since 1896. Then he wanted 
to sell everything—at the bottom, of course. 
He was a tailor on Fifth Avenue and had a 
good business until the Bryan scare made 
his customers think of overalls. He traded 
off and on, but we kept him within bounds. 
During the Flower boom he made a good 
deal of money. That sad fact and the 
additional disadvantage of having a well- 
organized business and the best cutter in 
New York enabled him to make our office 
his headquarters from one to three every 
day excepting Sundays and holidays. He 
had his ups and downs, but I am glad to 
say I succeeded in getting him to salt down 


| his profits in good stocks when things were 
| going his way. For instance, he owned 


one thousand Atchison that averaged him 
about thirty-eight dollars a share, five 
hundred Peoples Gas that he bought on a 
tip from Governor Flower and kept because 
he thought it was loyal to the governor to 
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do so, that cost him under 50. He had 


some Steel preferred that stood him in, I. 


think, 65 or 70. All in all, he was a good 
example of a lucky trader because he was 
on velvet in a general way. His later 
speculative losses I made him charge off to 
diversion-account. I don’t know just when 
he developed his hobby. Just as some men 
go in for golfing or sailing, this chap—Storrs 
was his name—took to the chart. He met 
somebody or other who initiated him into 
the mysteries of curves, and from then on 
he was as happy as one of those fans who 
put in their Sundays filling in those cross- 
word puzzles while the rest of the family are 
having a good time discussing bootleggers 
or the United States Senate, and the prevy- 
alence of holdups by bobbed-haired ones 
at home and in the tobacco shops. 

“Well, gentlemen, that chart, which for 
several years entailed a loss of from three to 
five thousand dollars a year to Mr. Storrs 
in his trading, in the end was the saving of 
him. It actually made him stop losing 
money. The way the chart did that much 
for Storrs was like this: One day he made 
the acquaintance of another of our cus- 
tomers—a new man by the name of Bert 
Hicks. They were polite to each other and 
no more; but once Storrs, in talking about 
the market’s trend, stated with the an- 
nihilating assurance of a confirmed chart 
reader that said trend was unmistakably 
upward, for all that the market at that 
particular moment was quite weak.” 


When Chart Met Chart 


“The customers who heard him laughed 
derisively and made remarks. But Storrs, 
in order to squelch them into speechless- 
ness, simply said, ‘The chart says so; and 
you know the chart doesn’t lie.’ 

““Tt can’t lie!’ corrected Mr. Hicks, so 
sternly that Storrs beamed on him, and 
said, ‘That’s better. It can’t. I tell these 
birds here that every day, but no use. They 
go on trading in their unscientific way, 
taking tips and anonymous advice. Hap- 
hazard penny-pitching is what they want, or 
else empirical stock speculation. But Iam 
for the chart every time. And why? Be- 
cause mathematics don’t lie.’ 

“They can’t,’ said Hicks, so cordially 
that Storrs congratulated him on the posses- 
sion of brains by shaking hands with him. 

““No, sir,’ said Hicks, ‘there they are. 
Official figures; no hearsay; no ax to 
grind; no stocks to unload on suckers; no 
manipulation to pick up cheap stock. ‘ Fig- 
ures, cold-blooded and exact to three deci- 
mal places. That is why, no matter what 
the market may do at a given moment on a 
given day, the only way to tell the real 
trend of the market is by reading the 
chart.’ 

“*Y ou’re damned right,’ said Storrs, and 
took Hicks out to lunch. 

“T suspect they chewed the rag at the 
luncheon table, and they were still at it 
when they returned to the office. The mo- 
ment they were back they looked at the 
quotation board and promptly began to 
compare notes. They were not thinking of 
trading. They had higher aims than mere 
money-making. 

“Tt seems their charts were different. I 
heard Hicks say, ‘But I’ve carried it out 
to five decimal places.’ 

“And old Storrs, patient with his younger 
brother, said, ‘The figuring is accurate, all 
right, but the principle is wrong, Hicks. 
Look here ” And he was off. 

“You know how fanatical these chart 
fiends get to be. It ceases to be a guide to 
trading and becomes a hobby to ride, like 
the radio fan who is less concerned with 
what he hears than with the distance from 
which it comes. The dips and peaks and 
curves become personal matters to these 
chaps, who forget that they are supposed 
to heed the prognosis traced in the chart 
for their guidance. 

“That was some years ago. But since 
that day Storrs has not lost much money in 
the market, and Hicks has been just as 
fortunate. The reason is that these two 
spend most of their time keeping their 
charts up to date in order to compare them, 
for they are exponents of two different 
schools. Only when both agree to the dot 
do they trade; they can’t very well side- 
step that thunderous command from the 
only tipster that never lies. I’ve often 
thought of advising some of our customers 
to become chart addicts. 

“There was another fellow in our office 
who persistently played grudges. He was 
a temperamental chap and took violent 
dislikes to stocks and sold them short. He 


didn’t like the tape abbreviation, c 
name of the president began with 
things like that. He developed a posit 
hatred for Consolidated Electric. T ne 
could find out the réason, but I susnec 
was because we had become very bu 
the stock and put our customers into it 
before it had its big rise. They were 
long of it and you know how they'll 
when things are going their way. Ti 
chorus of praise must have soured t 
grudge-player, and made him sell one 

dred shares short. When I told him wha 
knew about the company’s enormoys al 
increasing earnings and the trade repor| 
he said ‘Oh, yes!’ and sold another hundre | 
I had to stop bulling it in his hearing {. 


2. 


fear he’d increase his short line. 
“The price kept going up almost 
reactions, and the grudge-player eg 
furnished additional margin. TI gs 
him again—none of the others 
x rebuffed me, and not too 
that. 


wheat short for investment, but tha 
never heard of investment short selli 
stock that was earning 18 per cent a 
paying 7 per cent in dividends. 
marked that he was glad I had acq 
one more fact to add to my collecti 
financial phenomena, and went away. 
very next day the price jumped eight 
and he sent a check for additional 1 
without waiting for us to ask him f 
He has done this several times sine 
The company declared a stock di 
and he had to buy stock to pay it wi 
for the cash dividends, he has had 
them regularly. Fortunately for k 
has a lucrative business in some k 
machinery that is in great demai 
“Well, that genius is still sho 
stock. It is a certainty that h 
against the electrical industry, 
nors of the New York Stock Exchai 
banking cliques. I seldom see him b 
he shows up only when his stock is 
Then he gloats over the fact that 
aversion instead of showing him a 
175 points shows only 16914 against 
and it is only beginning to go down. 
moment the market rallies he stops co 
As for the commissions we get from h 
business, all I can say is that with the 
ception of the odd lot of Consolidatec 
Electric he bought when he had to pay the 
stock dividend, he hasn’t traded at all sine 
he sold short his two hundred Consolidatec 
Electric. What do you think of that?” 


Customer Number One ! 


I have digressed because in speaking 0! 
customers I happened to think of th 
stories told at the luncheon a few days ago 
It gives you an idea of one of our trials 
Going back to the beginnings of Bronsor 
& Barnes, I can only give you what has 
been told me at one time or another by 
either of the partners or by some of the 
older employes. 

They began in 1888 with one account 
that of Mr. George Pendleton, which we 
still have. We are as proud of having Mr 
Pendleton’s account today as an Austrian 
count is of his ancestry. For four days he 
was the only customer the firm had and fot 
nearly three weeks he was the only cus- 
tomer who was seen in the office, the other 
customers preferring to do their business by 
writing or through Mr. Bronson, to whom 
they gave their orders in person when he 
called at their offices. f 

From the first month Bronson & Barnes 
did better than break even. Colonel 
Bronson—I never quite knew when or how 
he acquired the title, but I think it was in 
the National Guard—was a hustler and one 
of the most wonderful mixers I ever saw. 
He always had had the knack of inspiring 
confidence in him and in his good will and 
ability. Mr. Barnes stresses the fact that 
Sam Bronson is the most thorough man in 
the entire United States. No matter how 
many competent persons, including famous 
experts and his own partners, passed on 
a business proposition, Colonel Bronson 
always sat down and went over every phase 
and detail of it until he had drawn his own 
conclusions from his own study. He is fon 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Ihe Fine, Big. 


Powerful Paige 


ea know Paige as a car of finest quality. 
A well-built car—a product of precise 
workmanship—for enduring performance, 
comfort, appearance. Owners prove it every 
day. Last year’s Paige was a valuesat its price 
of $2450. Now this $2450 Paige, improved 
throughout, sells for only $1795! 


How exhilarating you'll find the fine car 
performance of this New Paige Phaeton! The 
big, smooth, silent 70h. p. Paige motor delivers 
power to climb hills in high where others stall 
or shift. Power to pass most other cars on hills 
or on the straightaway. And so flexible! Glide 
quietly along at 2 miles an hour in high— then 
flash silently and smoothly ahead at top speed. 
Rare the need for gear-shifting! 


STANDARD MODELS 
5-Passenger Phaeton $1795 
7-Passenger Phaeton $1795 

5-Passenger Brougham $2175 

Prices at Detroit. Tax Extra 


You'll thrill at your perfect mastery of the 
New Paige’s great power. Easy, quiet gear- 
shifting. Change from high to second at 30’ 
miles an hour with barely a sound. Ball-bear- 
ing steering-spindles give touch guidance. The 
remarkably gentle engagement of the Paige 
clutch eliminates jerking and stalling. 


Such Riding Ease! 


You'll travel in comfort over roads you 
shunned before—for, remember, the New 
Paige has 131-inch wheelbase, rear springs 
more than 5 feet long and snubbers, front and 
rear. You'll appreciate the ease these bring. 
There’s ample roominess, too, in New Paige 
Phaetons, both 5 and 7-passenger models. 


BS. Br Age Used bp 


EL: H eh Dur bor ana rer 


Your investment in your New Paige is well 
protected by fine engineering standards. Power 
beyond need means a motor that’s never over- 
taxed. Quality manufacturing methods are 
followed rigidly. 

Only recently have Paiges been manufac 
turedina large quantity. Capacity is now 100 
New Paigesa day. This increase reduces cost. 
That’s why the $2450 Paige can now be sold 
for only $1795 with balloon tires and disc 
wheels at slight extra cost. Think of it! A big, 
comfortable, quality car—at the price of an 
ordinary, smaller car! 

Drive this smart New Paige Phaeton. Test 
its comfort, appearance, performance. Call the 
local Paige dealer for a demonstration. [541] 


DE LUXE MODELS 
5 or 7-Passenger Phaeton $1995 
7-Passenger Sedan $2770 
7-Pass. Suburban Limousine $2895 
Prices at Detroit. Tax Extra 
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| Far as the eve can see on the highway | 
KLAXON’S Note “Carries On” 
—and Warns! 


Kel ees warns in plenty 

of time! Its powerful, 
penetrating and unmistakable 
“‘saw-tooth” note carries on— 
far ahead of the speeding car! 


Lumbering teams a half-mile 
ahead—drivers approaching on side 
roads — motorists coming toward 
you around dangerous curves—all 
these hear Klaxon in plenty of 
time to act. 


Complete 
Electric Motor 


This cut-out view shows 
Klaxon’s electric motor, en- 
cased in its weather-proof 
outer shell. Ball-bearing, 
self-lubricating, and made 
of the finest materials ob- 
tainable. The Klaxon Com- 
pany originated the motor- 
driven horn—now recog- 
nized everywhere as the 
best—and its experience in 
this field eclipses that of 
any other manufacturer. 


The Klaxon note is the most 
penetrating sound ever invented. 
It cuts through fog, rain or snow. 
It sounds around corners and over 
hills. It rises above the noises of 
heavy traffic. It is always heard 
and always obeyed. 


Klaxon is the most dependable 
horn you can buy. Since 1908, 
Klaxons have been built of the high- 
est quality materials, accurately 
made and rigidly tested. Don’t delay 
—stop at your dealer’s and get 
your Klaxon today. 


KLAXON-8, $4.95 


Other Models: 
KLAXON-12A, $10.00 


KLAXON-21, $15.00 


Prices In Canada: K-8, $6.90; K-12A4, $13.75; K-21, $21.50 


KLAXON quality is safety insurance 


44 iid 
FOGRAPHIC REPR 


Actual vibrations which make up the Klaxon tone. The full even wave-lengths explain 
Klaxon’s full even note, and give visible proof of superior quality of the tone produced. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF HORNS 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
of saying that no matter how thorough a 
man is, if the deal goes wrong it is because 
the man wasn’t thorough enough. He was 
indefatigable and he studied financial affairs 
and took care of the books and saw people 
and went after business and gave service— 
and got customers and kept them. 

Mr. Barnes, who had given up going to 
college because he preferred to help his 
father, developed into a first-class floor 
man. He is a quiet man but keenly ob- 
servant and sure-footed, with truly re- 
markable arithmetical gifts. It wasn’t long 
before he became known as one of the best 
brokers on the exchange. He had the 
sixth sense that a man needs to be a good 
broker—that sure instinct of reading faces 
or eyes or whatever it is that makes some 
men guess to the dot what the other man is 
planning to do. Itisinvaluable to a broker, 
and I am inclined to think that really good 
brokers are born and not made. One of the 
ablest men I ever knew, a learned econo- 
mist and a wonderful judge of values, a 
profound student of every phase of finance 
and, to boot, a man of almost lethargic 
leisureliness of movement and the possessor 
of a habitually impassive countenance when 
in his private office that should have been 
the best poker face on the floor of the New 
York Stock Exchange, was a member there 
for less than a year. He had probably the 


best mind in the board room; certainly the - 


best informed. Well, he had to give up his 
seat, transferred it to one of his young 
clerks—a boy with a common-school edu- 
cation who knew nothing about finances or 
securities—because the learned economist 
and shrewd judge of values couldn’t go into 
a crowd to execute an order without show- 
ing it on his face which ceased to be impas- 
sive when inscrutability was needed. Why, 
the keen-eyed room traders got so that they 
could guess the size of his order within a 
hundred shares and the price limit within 
half a point. They used to cut the market 
from under him. In justice to his custom- 
ers he left the floor and ever thereafter 
stayed in the office. There, his poker face 
returned to him, when it wasn’t needed. 

Well, Mr. Barnes was the opposite. He 
did the guessing about the others. They 
tried time and again to fool him. They 
went to a lot of trouble to put up jobs on 
him, but they never caught him. He had 
the curious intuition or psychic sense or 
mind-reading power or whatever you choose 
to call it that enabled him to know their 
real intentions. Of course there is at times 
something about executing orders on the 
Stock Exchange that reminds you of poker 
playing. There is bound to be a lot of 
guessing, and naturally all sorts of induce- 
ments are held out to the other fellow to 
guess wrong. Take the inevitable bluffing, 
for instance. If a man has an order to sell 
a block of stock at the market, which means 
at the best price that can in his judgment 
be obtained at the moment, he naturally 
does not wish that fact known. 


The Rise of Pat Molloy 


Now Mr. Barnesis a particularly straight- 
forward man—extremely so—and also very 
intelligent. He has never bluffed and never 
will. If he had an important order to 
execute he was so anxious to do so prop- 
erly that he couldn’t help worrying about 
the execution, and he permitted himself the 
luxury of looking as he felt. Seeing the 
worried look the watching brokers wisely 
attributed it to his fear of being discovered; 
and they were ready for him. If he had a 
buying order he started to buy the stock, 
but they naturally thought that was a 
maneuver designed to throw them off the 
track, so they sold him all he wished to buy, 
thinking that when the real order was 
executed and he started to sell, they would 
cut the market from under him and they’d 
get back their stock at a profit. All they 
did was to enable him to buy the stock for 
less than if they had really called his bluff. 
The other brokers complained that they 
could never tell if he were bluffing or not. 
And he never told them that he never 
bluffed, so he was very successful as long 
as he was the firm’s floor man. 

I think I told you that when Bronson & 
Barnes began business they had but one 
employe—Patrick Molloy, chief office boy, 
head errand runner, general factotum and 
sole help. At the end of six months Pat was 
still the dean of the office force and its 
head, but the force had increased by two, 
who relieved Pat of some of his errand run- 
ning and office boy work, so that Pat was 
able to help Colonel Bronson with the 


and the same wish to help with all 
might. 


boy 
that 


His reason was 
liked his two bosses and he was gs 
were square. He figured out that as 4. 
dean of the office force he was first in i 
for promotion and he thought two su 
men as Colonel Bronson and Mr. Bary 
were bound to be unusually successful, 
years later, when the firm had becon 
of the best known in Boston, yo 
Molloy was taken in as a partner, 
he is a millionaire, and a power in B 
in more ways than one. 

They worked very hard, the two p 
and their chief and only clerk and the ty 
office boys. Colonel Bronson kept | 
books as well as got business, and } 
Barnes executed the orders on the exchan, 
and after the market closed helped Colo 
Bronson with the books. Mr. Barnes to) 
me once that he often used to feel gray 
misgivings about his business capacity an 
that though he admired his partner in 
mensely he now and then had his dow 
about the firm’s success. All about 
he saw other brokers who went home ; 
afternoon shortly after the close of — 
market, particularly in summer, when 
would play golf or motor or sail. 


Getting the Business Established 
ad 


“Sam,” he said to Colonel Bronso 


“Well, Bob,” said Colonel Bronson, seein; 
that his partner was more than half it 
earnest, “you come and talk to me 1 
years from now and I’ll tell you then ho 
stupid we were to stick to a business tha 
kept us in the office so late every day.” — 

Well, ten years later they were both 
comfortably off, and ten years after tha’ 
they were millionaires, and ten years afte 
that the name of the firm was known thi 
country over. Their force of Pat and tw 
lesser office boys had grown to nearly si 
hundred in their various offices an 
branches. In those days they were glad i 
their business did not fall below two hun 
dred shares a day. Today Bronson 
Barnes must do forty thousand shares ¢ 
day to break even, so much has the cost 0 
their doing business increased with th« 
growth of their organization. In activ 
markets the firm has done from one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand to one hundred an¢ 
ninety thousand shares a day during entire 
weeks at a time. No golf and no sailing 
and no motoring of summer afternoons in 
the early 90’s, and today a nation-wide 
business so organized that any partner 
could go away and play a year or two and 
no damage done. 

Mr. Barnes, who since Colonel Bronson’s 
retirement from active business has been 
my senior partner, has taught me much 
more than the brokerage business. He 
loves to recall the early days before I 
joined, and I love to hear him. . He is a 
modest man and he dwells upon Colonel 
Bronson’s abilities and upon the willingness 
of everybody in the office to work hard at 
all times. There is no mystery in his mind 
about the firm’s success, and on the other 
hand the story of that same success is not 
the tale of one brilliant exploit after another. 

One day he told me about the time he 
wondered whether it might not be better 
for them to go into a more lucrative busi- 
ness. He said, “A man who goes into a new 
business, Jack, is bound to have periods of 
doubt as to his eventual success. The doubt 
isusually about himself, whether he poss 
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ODGE HROTHERS 
COMMERCIAL CAR 


This Commercial Car has made an en- 
viable name for itself in more than 400 
different lines of business. 


Merchants, in particular, find it an ideal 
vehicle for delivery service. 


The original investment is moderate, the 
operating cost is low, repairs are seldom : ——_- 
called for, and with reasonable care it a 
serves its owners faithfully for years. 


Dopse BrRoTHERS DETROIT 


Dovse BrotHers Motor COMPANY LIMITED 
WALK ERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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Smooths my: Road 


Smooth out your roads with Bosch 


PRICES Shock Absorbers. Improve the riding 


ibe comfort of your car and reduce your 
FORDS repair bills. The Bosch Shock Absorber 
Jen Dollars 


is a proven scientific device which con- 
trols the car springs perfectly and is 


/n Canada $1522 


for 


Medium Cars adjustable to any road condition or car 

Fifteen Dollars : d 4 

nCanodas222 weight. Built bythe makers of the Bosch 
fe Magneto. Insist on Bosch—sent C.O.D. 

payecol’ Saleen your dealer can’t supply you. Send 

Tiventy Dollars 


name and year, of scar, 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP. 
Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass. 
New York 


In Canada # 302° 


Branches : Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
DEALERS: Certain territories present unusual opportunities for 


those who can qualify as official Bosch Dealers. Write or Wire. 


SHOCK 
ABSORBER 
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the right equipment for that particular job. 
The doubt becomes uncomfortably insist- 
ent when the profits are not what they 
ought to be, particularly when, try as he 
will, he cannot see exactly where he is not 
doing the right thing. Even after we were 
doing a good deal better than breaking 
even I used to wonder if it wouldn’t be 
better for me to go into some other busi- 
ness, because when I considered how much 
capital was required in ours and how hard 
we both worked and the many worries that 
vexed us, it looked to me as if the financial 
rewards were inadequate. But I decided it 
was absurd to think of scrapping my real 
capital, which was my knowledge of a busi- 
ness which it had taken me ten busy years 
to acquire. To throw away that asset 
seemed unwise to me. But it took patience 
to keep on working so hard for such dis- 
proportionately little profit. 

“Sam did not have any doubts. He 
saw more clearly because he has a clearer 
vision, and, moreover, he had in abundance 
what I lacked—and that wasself-confidence. 
But however assured of our eventual suc- 
cess Sam Bronson may have felt, I really 
think that we were not headed the right 
way, because so long as I did not feel con- 
fident of the confidence of others in us I was 
not conscious of making progress in the 
direction of success, and without the sense 
of direction and the consciousness of pro- 
gress the going is bound to prove difficult. 

“What Sam could not do—give me that 
desirable feeling of confidence that he had— 
an ungracious subordinate of our principal 
bank did for me. The way it came about 
was simple—like all real crises in our lives. 

“One of our best customers was Mr. 
William Smith, who was the president of 
the Northeastern and Atlantic Railroad. 
He had known my father while he was 
still a railroad man, and we not only had 
secured his account but we also acted for 
the railroad whenever they needed such 
services as our firm could render. 

“Well, we were carrying a big block of 
Northeastern and Atlantic stock for old 
Mr. Smith and we were borrowing a half 
million of money from the bank we did the 
most business with. Mr. Smith had gone 
abroad, to Karlsbad, I think; but we had 
his instructions and we knew what to do. 
We were to hold on to that stock and buy 
more if it went below a certain price. You 
see, Mr. Smith had received an offer from 
a connecting road—I think they were will- 


| ing to pay him 1265 for his holdings, be- 


cause that would give them the 51 per cent 
they needed to be in absolute control. Mr. 
Smith had refused because he would not 
sell his stock unless all the other stock- 
holders had a chance to sell out at the same 
figure that he did. In those days the mi- 
nority stockholder was of less importance 
than the corner bootblack so far as the 
management went, but Smith did not wish 
his friends to be left in the lurch. The rail- 
road refused to include the minority hold- 
ings in the offer, and negotiations were 
suspended.”’ 


Weakness in N. & A. 


“When the railroad made the offer to 
Mr. Smith the stock had been selling be- 
tween 80 and 90 for years. It was con- 
servatively managed and Smith, who was 
absolute czar of its destinies, always dis- 
couraged rampant speculation in the stock. 
Now, ‘however, in order to make sure that 
the control by actual majority holdings did 
not pass from him, he ordered us to buy 
enough more stock to make his position 
impregnable. Our purchases had put the 
the price of the stock up to 110, I think, 
but still much below what Mr. Smith was 
offered for it. 

“One day, when the market had de- 
veloped some weakness, but nothing at all 
serious, we received a notice asking us to 
take up our loan. Sam naturally went over 
to the bank to explain that we did not 
wish that loan disturbed. Our margin was 
ample and there was no reason why we 
should be forced to seek accommodation 
elsewhere. 

“The president of the bank was Mr. 
Wilson Howes, who was famous in Boston 
for his peppery temper. In business circles 
all over New England you always heard 
anecdotes about his irascibility, and per- 
sonal interviews with him were avoided by 
borrowers. For that reason neither Sam 
nor I had ever talked business with him 
personally. We, or rather Sam, always 
dealt with a man named Millard, a sub- 
ordinate officer of the bank. You know the 


June 2), 
| 


type, the kind that, clothed with a ) 
brief authority, so behaves as to 7. 
everyone within hearing marvel] at 
man’s continued existence. 
“Well, this man Millard told San 
wanted the loan paid off. Sam asked. 
why, and was informed that in Mr. ! 
lard’s opinion the stock was selling ah 
artificially established price that was Th 
too high for safety, and that he had hig 
that we had put it up there in further, 
of a highly speculative operation bh 
clique in our office. Where he got hig. 
formation the Lord knows, but he , 
cocksure about it. 
“Sam did not get angry over being n 
a lecture by that Millard person, | 
denied the accusations and said that | 
price was not too high and that, moreoy 
the bank was amply protected, as wey. 
margined down to a level which the sti, 
was'not likely to reach. We had ag a mat. 
of fact given the bank more collateral th 
was customary because we did not wish | 
loan disturbed. Of course Sam could 
tell Millard that Mr. Smith had an Offer, 
his holdings from one of the richest 
roads in the country, over 15 points: 
the prevailing quotations. 
“Sam is a pretty persuasive chap a. 
he convinced Millard that somebod: Ww 
wanted to pick up some cheap stock h| 


in the end agreed not only not to eall ¢ 
loan then but not to call it at all, unle 
something unusual happened, in 4 
event he would give us ample time in y 
to seek accommodation with some oth 
bank. So Sam went back to the office 

ing more comfortable.” 4 


Forced Into a Corner 


us out. 

“That was a bombshell. We w 
one of the old established firms 
capital was not exactly colossal. 
days it wasn’t so easy in Boston to borro 
half a million at one fell swoop from 
bank. Usually we would have to borrow. 
in lots of fifty or one hundred thousan 
dollars from several banks. 

“T was quite perturbed when I heard th 
news, because I couldn’t see how or wher 
we could raise the money in the half hor 
we had to do it in. I couldn’t help Sar 
because I had to stay on the floor. Som 
body appeared to have an inkling of im 
pending trouble, for the stock began to b 
offered for sale more freely than in som 
weeks and I couldn’t go away, but staye 
on and bought on a scale in accordance wit 
Mr. Smith’s instructions. But I tell yo 
my doubts as to the wisdom of our cor 
tinuing in the brokerage business returnec 
reénforced by the fresh vexations. 

“But Sam was angry clear through. 
don’t think I ever saw him really angr 
excepting on that one occasion. Afte 
Millard’s promise, to do such a thing a 
the last minute was too raw for him t 
swallow meekly. So he went out and dit 
the tallest hustling he ever did in his lif 
and borrowed the money we needed i 
driblets from other banks. Just before wi 
sent over to Millard’s bank to take up ou’ 
loan we received a tip—I don’t remembe 
now from whom or how it came to us—t 
ignore Millard and see Wilson Howes, th 
crusty old president himself. But San 
said Wilson Howes and Millard and th 
bank could all go to the devil before he’é 
do business with people that were guilty o! 
such a thing as Millard had done. So we 
paid off the loan, aided by the willingnes: 
of a half dozen other banks to help us. _ 

“T firmly believe, Jack, that one thing 
did more to make us a successful brokerage 
firm than anything else I can think of. For 
one thing, it gave us confidence in our 
ability to handle a problem that at first 
thought seemed utterly beyond our power 
to solve. Then, the banks knew all about 
it and so did other brokerage houses, and 
after that everybody was willing to trust 
us to make good on our obligations at any 
and all times. We established our credit 
firmly. We had, after that, what we had 
never been sure that we had. 

“Tt’s always that way, Jack. The ob- 
stacle looms so big that it is apt to frighten 
or discourage you. But you shouldn’t let 
it. By the way, a few days later Sam ran 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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Leading tire makers and car 
builders recommend that 
Gabriel Snubbers be used on 
all balloon-equipped cars. 


Balloon tires, because of their 
greater resiliency, produce a 
softer and smoother riding 
quality onsmall bumps, which 
are absorbed by the tire. 


But on larger bumps, this 
added resiliency causes more 
up-throw, which must be 
controlled if full comfort is 


to be had. 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gabriel Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Toronto 

2° 9 Sales & Service Everywhere “9 


U. Ss. A. 
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A few minutes time spent 
in putting on his 


WEED CHAINS 


weeks 


would have saved him 
of suffering 


Common sense said: “Put on 
your Weed Chains.” But care- 
lessness whispered: “Take a 
chance!” and carelessness won. 


Wet pavement—a sharp turn 
—a wicked skid—unyielding 
curb — splintered glass — 
twisted, broken wheels, a badly 
injured driver — gathering 
crowds—clanging ambulance 
and the doctor's verdict. 


ES 


front part of wheel. 


There is your picture of an 
accident that WEED CHAINS 
would have prevented. 


Thousands of such accidents 
occur daily. A few minutes 
spent in putting on your 
WEED CHAINS may mean the 
difference between life and 
death to you—and others too. 


run over slack ends. 


Time-tested WEED CHAINS 
are made in all sizes to fit all 
types of tires—Balloon, Cord 
and Fabric. Sold by Garages, 
Auto Accessory Dealers and 
Hardware Dealers Everywhere. 


by hand. 
Do Not Anchor 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INc. 
© 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada, Dominion Chain Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
World’s largest manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for all purposes 


Boston New York San Francisco 


& 


Chicago 


Lay chains over wheel with hooks 
toward rear, and tuck slack under 


Start car forward just enough to 


Hook chains as tightly as possible 
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' across old Wilson Howes, the irascible 
president of the institution of which Mil-' 


lard was a detested employe. 

“*What’s that I heard about that loan 
of yours?’ he asked Sam, looking as though 
Sam had just picked his pocket. 


“Sam was still smarting under the rank 
unfairness of it, and he talked to old Wilson 
Howes like a Dutch uncle. He had made 
up his mind he would never do business 
again with that bank. But instead of 
getting angrier, old Howes maintained his 


| grouch at the normal point. 


““Serves you damn right, Bronson,’ he 
said. ‘Why didn’t you come to me? You 


| should have known I wouldn’t countenance 


such doings. Certainly not; bad business! 
But I can’t abide such imbecility as yours, 
not to take the matter up with me. Bad 


| business! Hope you’ve learned your les- 
| son, Bronson. 


If you haven’t, get out of 
business, and stay out. Understand? Under- 
stand?’ He walked away, shaking his head 
irritably before Sam could tell him there 
wasn’t going to be any next time. It is just 
as well he didn’t because not long after that 
Sam went to see him about a time loan, and 
old Howes was as nice as pie to him. In 
due time we became rather large stock- 
holders of that bank and Sam is now one of 
the directors. : 

“And the lesson we learned from Mil- 
lard—we were young enough to make plenty 
of mistakes and old enough not to be 
ashamed to learn them—was that it is 
unwise to do business with a subordinate 
who has the swelled head. ‘The thing to do 
in that case is to go to the highest in au- 
thority. You may not be aware of it, but 
one of the things I have always looked for 
carefully has been signs of an expanding 
cranium among our own boys. I like to see 
them ambitious and efficient, but they 
must stop this side of the imperial purple. 


| With the best intentions in the world a 


youngster with the swelled head can do a 


| lot of damage.” 


Some Costly Blunders 


A wise and good man, my senior partner. 
He was much more than a broker on the 
floor and he looked ahead much further 
than you would imagine, to hear him talk 


| of his early struggle. The first money he 
| was able to lay by he devoted to education. 


He spent it in travel. He went West to 
study his own country, to know what the 
railroads represented so that he would get 
a truer view of their value and of their 
possibilities. He did that while he was only 
a young clerk in a broker’s office. He 
spent a part of his vacation in Chicago 
studying the mills and factories. 

He has a remarkable aptitude for figures. 
When we discuss a proposition involving 
the financing of a big block of stock or a 
bond issue, he studies the accountant’s 
reports, for he says he can get a much more 
accurate picture of a corporation from 
figures than from bricks and mortar or the 
acreage of factory buildings or the de- 
scription of the machinery. 

With an energetic business getter like 
Bronson in the office, an unusually compe- 
tent broker like Barnes on the floor, and 
careful attention to all details of the busi- 
ness by everybody in the office, it was natu- 
ral that the firm’s business should grow 
steadily. The partners studied stocks and 
bonds and deals and general conditions, and 
gave not only good service but good advice. 
As they became known as brokers with a 
good clientele more and more financing 
propositions were brought in, and when 
they approved they recommended invest- 
ment in them. 

Mr. Bronson once told me that at the 
very outset they were threatened with a 
danger of which they were not aware. 

“You see,” he told me while in one of his 
reminiscential moods, “‘we were unlucky 
enough to be particularly successful in our 
first two ventures in financing companies. 
It was not so much that our initial suc- 
cesses made us careless, but it would have 
been better for us if the success had not 
been achieved so easily. Our third deal was 
the purchase of a block of bonds of a 
lumber company down South. The bonds 
certainly looked good. They had ample 
security behind them in the way of thou- 
sands of acres of fine timberlands, and the 
company’s profits for a number of years 
back made interest payments seem as safe 
as anything could be. We had a timber 
expert go over the property, estimate the 


& | 


amount of timber and its value, and our 
accountants went over the books from the 
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beginning to date, and we had our ¢ 
lawyers in Boston pass on the legality 
the issue, while a reputable local firm pas 
on the titles. Everything was Satisfact) 
and we bought the bonds and sold them 
our customers. After we had placed th 
we discovered that the Southern law: 
had been careless in the matter of tit} 
Fortunately only fifty thousand dollars y 
involved. We recalled the bonds 3 
pocketed the loss ourselves. It was a | 
loss for us in those days and was harder 
bear than a million would be today, } 
it was our fault in a way, even if in anot} 
way it wasn’t. It taught us to check 
for ourselves each and every step of eye 
examination. We took more pains to ma_ 
sure. I developed my habit of going 9 
every detail of every proposition that 
submitted to us. 

“Our next big blunder came when )| 
went into a mining deal that promised m 
lions. We had never before gone into min. 
but Boston always was a good market { 
mining stocks—much_ better than Ny 
York. The Boston public was better a 
cated in that respect. It knew what } 
profits were made by the original inyestg 
in Calumet & Hecla and other copper pr 
erties which Boston capital develo 
And also, it whined less about losses. We 
our experts’ reports were excellent ar 
everything looked most promising, and 4 
went into it and got our customers to go; 
with us. You know what happened, - 
imagine everybody in New England at o 
time or another has said of Bronson 
Barnes, ‘Oh, yes! Didn’t they bring o 
the Monolith Silver Mine?’ We found ou 
selves and our customers in this thing i 
the tune of some hundreds of thousands | 
dollars. Well, it looked as if careful nursir 
in the shape of extra good manageme! 
might keep Monolith from being a tot: 
loss, So we assumed complete business co! 
trol. We sent Bainbridge, one of o1 
partners, out to the mines and he 
vised everything. It meant a devil of 
of bother, but we felt we owed it to 
selves and to those of our customers wk 
stuck with us, knowing that we were tl 
heaviest losers of all, in actual cash, wit! 
out counting the loss in prestige. We 
today the Monolith Company is payir 
dividends, and those of our customers wi 
held on have made a little money. But 
took years, and the eventual success d 
not greatly mitigate the hurt of early fai 
ure or the selling out at a loss by those wh 
got out quick. That was Lesson Numb 
Two, and it taught us not to go into thin 
of which we knew nothing. It was out | 
our line and we had no business to advis 
our customers to go into it.” 


A Long Pull 


“A third dismal failure was the Wi 
Weaving Machinery Company. We wel 
approached by some friends to buy a larg 
block of the treasury stock of a newl 
organized company, the proceeds of whic 
were to be used in erecting a model plan 
The machine itself was ingenious and ther 
was no doubt in anybody’s mind that tl 
product could be easily sold at a substanti: 
profit. The saving in labor costs we 
nothing short of incredible, and one-fift 
of the savings would mean 20 per cer 
dividends on the stock. Altogether | 
looked as if it would prove to be a secon 
Mergenthaler Linotype. 

“Well, we checked up everything and w 
bought the stock and promptly markete 
it. And after the plant was built and bega 
to turn out goods we found that the sale 
were neither so easy nor so large as we ha 
so confidently expected. It seems tha 
before our goods could be used the con 
sumers had to make certain changes in th 
frames, and that entailed expenses the 
did not feel like incurring, though w 
proved to them that they would cut thei 
production cost about 10 per cent. Thi 
would pay for the new fixtures in one yeal 
But the inevitable happened. Instead 0 
carrying on a selling campaign that shoul 
have meant big dividends within a year 0 
two, we had to conduct a campaign 0 
education, on which we hadn’t figured 
That meant disappointment, and that le 
to selling of the stock and a slump in th 
price of it and another black eye to thi 
prestige of Bronson & Barnes, whose bus! 
ness was to make money for customers wht 
followed their advice as to investments. 

“The stock was sold to the public 4 
95, and after it was seen the dividends wer 
a long way off the price dropped to aroun 
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You Pay No More for All Glosed Car Comforts in the Coach 


he buying choice of the year is “Closed Car closed car utility, comfort and distinction. The 
Smforts at Open Car Cost’’. The Coach created © Coach is the largest: selling six-cylinder closed car 
is issue. It is exclusive to Hudson and in the world. Sales exceed 3000 a week. 
sex. No other type and no other car 
lares its advantages. Mark well what 


at means. 


Affects Resale Values, Too 


ll buyers must consider how this trend 
yclosed cars affects resale values. For 
| admit the closed car will soon be the 
nly acceptable type. The Coach, as the 
vanted type, maintains a high resale 
alue against the waning desirability of 
he open car. 


The Car for Everyone 
n the Coach you pay no more for all 


THE COACH IS EXCLUSIVE 
TO HUDSON AND ESSEX 


Hudson and Essex: 
Are of One Quality 


Both are the creations of the same 
engineers. They are built in the same 
shops by the same workmen under the 
same patents. There is no difference in 
quality of material or workmanship. 


HUDSON 


Super-Six 


COACH 
*1550 


ESSEX 
Six 
COACH 
‘975 


Freight and Tax Extra 


The price you want to pay forsancar 
will decide whether it shall be a Hudson 
or Essex. The closed car advantages of 
the Coach and its price leave no other 
consideration. 
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(Continued from Page 52) a wagon loaded wi 
20. But we stuck. Today the stock is sell- downhill. 
ing around par and paying 6 per cent, but When Mr. Weston, the president 0; 
it was a bad mistake, for all that, and cost P. & M. Railroad Company, wen 
us dearly. And from Lesson Number Three Michigan to attend the annual meetir 
we learned that we must never associate the stockholders, he left without giving, 
ourselves with a green and untried enter- specific instructions to Bronson & Ba 
prise. We must have a background of about supporting the stock. Their un 
figures, a financial history expressed in standing had been that whenever 4 


th crockery on its 


terms of statistics of production and sales happened calculated to upset the mar 
and profits for a number of years. Bob they should get in communication with 
Barnes is right when he insists upon seeing Weston’s office as quickly as possible. ; 
the figures of what has been done rather Weston would then decide what shouk 
than estimates of what is to be done. When done. Usually they received suppor 
we sell a stock to a customer we are doing orders. | 
more than sell a scrap of paper. We sell When the general selling movement he 
our judgment, our experience, and we can’t on this particular day in ’93, Mr. Bay 
be too careful, for if the customer loses knowing what Mr. Weston usual 
faith in our judgment we can’t sell him took it upon himself to buy a few hund 
anything. We represent that piece of paper shares. But the selling pressure contin 
to be a first-class article when we ask him and without categoric instructions from 
to exchange his money for it. We can’t client it became necessary for Mr, Bar 
be too careful about the quality of our to decide on what should be done, W 
service. We could not stay in business long Bronson & Barnes to use their judgm 
if we made mistake after mistake, for asa and buy the stock for Mr. Weston’s aceo; 
matter of fact one miss offsets at least six or were they to play safe and do nothin 
bull’s-eyes.’’ If they bought and the stock contin 

That story of some of the firm’s mistakes to go down the purchases might well sh 
wae I have given because it shows you how a loss of many thousands of dollars and) 
& 


* M 
You Can’t Measure 
e e ay i istak b de by th t West Id b ll within his |e 
] re Milea g e > eeeral Tene meet: oe catiee Te 2 Heute ge ethene fe ‘accept acai which 


+ | mistakes, but he buries them. A merchant had not ordered bought. It might also 

° | @ | makes them, but he divides the burden that Mr. Weston had reasons for not wi; 
Wit \ our ye | | | among thousands of customers, not all of ing to support the stock just then. §; 
5 whom are regular clients. A lawyer loses a__ porting a high-priced stock like Peninsi 

: ‘47 | case, but the blame can be distributed & Midland was no trifle for two you 
1 Ee YOU could measure in advance a * | | among the judges, the jury and luck. But brokers whose capital was modest. Th 


oats ; * the broker can’t pass the buck because it is had been in business less than five years a 
tire’s capacity to deliver carefree | | | futile. His customers won’t have it because were beginning to feel that they wor 
mileage and its ability to grip the ) 


it does not help the loss to learn the exact make good. A false step now might ¢ 
place and time when the broker’s judgment danger their future. Against the risk of | 

road in slippery places—you would 

buy Fisk Cords. 


went wrong. ing thousands of dollars Mr. Barnes weigh 
But you can’t measure these things 


The firm from the start had the luck to the desirability of doing the right thir 
get the business of a number of railroad Business was business, but safeguarding 

with your eye, so look to a tire’s repu- 

tation before you buy. 


men who had known and admired Mr. customer’s interests was the best, busine 
| Barnes’ father. Among them was the presi- of all. Mr. Weston had been a good frie 
a dent of the great Peninsula and Midland and valued client, whose account had be 
© | Railroad, who had his headquarters in Bos- profitable. Mr. Barnes decided to do wh 
ton. He had been a cherished friend of the he in Mr. Weston’s place would have wish 
elder Barnes and was glad to help the son’s his broker to do. 
Nearly every motorist 
knows that Fisk Cords are 
dependable—extra long 
mileage tires with non-skid 
qualities that are unsur- 
passed. And their long life 


firm. 
In time Bronson & Barnes by reason of Bold Strategy 

this connection became generally credited 

with being inside brokers for the Peninsula What is called unusual business abil 
and Midland. As such they satisfactorily is often no more than the ability to deci 
executed some large orders in the stock and quickly in an emergency and then to ha 
they exercised a sort of discretionary su- the courage to back your own play—th: 
pervision over its market destinies. Tt was is, to act on your decision. Whether | 
in those days one of the most popular not Mr. Weston eventually approved, co 


A mL € Qh a ai es. 
Ce a ee ate a cas F SaaS batons we 


The annual meeting of the stockholders, M. post. Possibly they guessed that wit 
however, as required by law, was held not President Weston in Michigan they migl 
where 85 per cent of the stockholders re- _ sell the stock with impunity and as it was 
sided but in the state which had given its high-priced stock—selling above 200—1 
charter to the railroad company. The legal ought to be a profitable short sale, with th 
headquarters were in Ishpeming, Michigan. rest of the market going down. The situ 
It was in ’93 and there was the Premoni- ation at large, in Washington as in the com 
tion of the panic that was to play havoe mercial centers, was not any too cheerful. 
later on. On an afternoon when a general The professionals therefore blithely sol 
selling movement developed and the entire P. & M., and with every eighth’s declin 
list began to go down, Peninsula & Mid- became more aggressive. But young Mr 
land proved no exception, but Mr. Barnes Barnes calmly bought on a scale down, per 
was on the spot. The impression generally haps not so heavily as he would have liked 
prevailed that if the insiders thought the but steadily, methodically, as though h 
stock ought to be supported he would be were carefully following precise orders fron 
the man to do it. Mr. Weston. That his buying might throy 
The need of an open and orderly market the firm into insolvency was the last thin; 
is obvious. A firm belief in the value ofa _ thesellers of P. & M. dreamed. Time anc 
stock and the desire to prevent bear raiders again the professionals, out on a bear jam: 
from precipitating declines more abrupt boree, tried to smash the stock so as tc 
and more extensive than basic conditions force liquidation, but Barnes, uninstructec 
justify are enough to warrant supporting but on the job, prevented them. 
= a stock. It is not so much the break itself That day at two he sent a telegram to 
: as the quality or character of the break that Ishpeming explaining the situation and 
breeds fear among the holders of stocks. adding that until word to the contrary was 
And when everybody starts to sell at the received he would continue to buy Penin- 
same time, look out, for no capitalist in the sula & Midland stock on a seale for ac- 
world is strong enough to sneer at Jay count of Mr. Weston. One hour he stood 
Gould’s favorite maxim that everybody there taking the offerings and bluffing the 
is bigger than anybody. vulturine professionals into not selling more. 
Protecting stocks at certain times also It was a relief when three o’clock came and 
serves to correct the impression that the the market closed. President Weston 
wise insiders are unwilling to buy their own would be back in Boston at one o’clock the 
stock, and as Larry Livingston once re- next day. The delivery hour was two 
marked—if the people who ought to want o’clock. The stock bought by Mr. Barnes 
a stock don’t want it, why should the poor for Mr. Weston’s account would be de- 
ignorant outsiders want it? livered to Bronson & Barnes, who had 
To support a stock is therefore to buy it until two P.M. to pay. It involved con- 
in order to keep the decline from degen- siderable money, because Mr. Barnes had 
erating into an unsettling slump. It isnot bought nearly ten thousand shares of a 
chiefly or even primarily designed to help stock that sold above two hundred dollars 
stock-gambling insiders. It is no more a share. Fortunately Mr. Weston would 
than a sort of brake applied to the wheels of (Continued on Page 56) . 
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“@ | investments in New England. Boston demned or repudiated the brokers’ oper: 
makes them more e€conom- » | money had built the road and Boston tions was of no immediate consequence | 
ical to use 7 | holders of the stock received their 8 per Mr. Barnes. The problem was to act : 

4 cent per annum regularly. The New York once or not at all. The selling was becon 
4 i rf 4 ts market was secondary to Boston. ing more aggressive and the price w: 
& : ls There’s a Fisk Tire of L yielding. Then some of the room trade 
a es aes extra value for every car, A Risky Situation began to hammer the stock and th: 
A cates Gas easier truck or speed wagon. brought on others, vulturelike, to the P. 
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Imagine a radiator that would dwarf the 
Woolworth Building! Yet a single month’s 
output of Harrison Radiators rolled into one 


would do it. 


RRISON RADIATOR 
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THE MARK OF RADIATOR SATISFACTION 
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THE SATURDAY 


Pereetcd 
by Cyclone 


Cyclone was first to perfect the 
process of Heavy Zinc-Coating (or 
Hot Galvanizing) Chain Link 
Fence Fabric by Hot-Dipping Proc- 
ess AFTER Weaving. Cyclone 
“Galv-After’’ Chain Link Fence 
Fabric represents the highest de- 
velopment in this new type of fence. 
Uniformly zinc coated. No lumps; 
no frozen or soldered intersections. 
““Galv-After’’ Fence Fabric lasts 
years longer. No annual painting. 


Complete information about “Galv- 
After” Chain Link Fence and Cyclone 
Service sent on request. We also manufac- 
ture Iron Fencing and Gates for all pur- 
poses. Address nearest offices; Dept. 21. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Factories and Offices: 
Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Tex., Oakland, Calif., 
(Standard Fence Co.) Portland, Ore., 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
be back in Boston before that, and his 
check would be in Bronson & Barnes’ office 
in time. But Mr. Weston’s train, of course, 
failed to arrive as scheduled, and Mr. 
Weston did not come to the rescue because 
he wasn’t there. 

You can imagine the excitement in Bron- 
son & Barnes’ office when it was learned 
that Mr. Weston would not arrive in time. 
It was up to the firm to pay for the stock 
they had purchased, something like one and 
a half millions of dollars. 

But the fates were in a kindly mood. At 
about 1: 30 P.M. the first big block of P. & 
M. stock was brought in. It came from 
Lewis & Wyeth, leading investment bank- 
ers. 

The stock clerk, who had been dreading 
this moment because he hated to accept the 
stock, scrutinized it with hopeful careful- 
ness. He was rewarded. 

“TI say, Lewis & Wyeth,” he asked, 
“where did you get these certificates?” 

“Where do you suppose?” answered 
Lewis & Wyeth’s man. 

“Tt isn’t my business to suppose. Who 
gave you these certificates to bring here?” 
The stock clerk’s voice discouraged persi- 
flage. 

“Why, I got them at our office.” 

“What office?” 

“Lewis & Wyeth’s, of course,’’ answered 
their man. 

“Do you mean to say that a firm like 
Lewis & Wyeth gave you these certificates 
to bring here?”’ 

“Yes. What’s wrong?” 

“Well, you go back and tell them that 
they ought to hire somebody to teach the 
rest of the office their business. If they had 
done that yesterday they would have been 
told that certificates standing in the name 
of an estate, without a copy of the will or 
administration papers attached, cannot be 
received as good delivery by any house in 
the Street.” 

The messenger from Lewis & Wyeth 
gathered up his certificates and went away. 
There was no possibility of his being back 
that day, because the delivery hour was 
at two o’clock. Payment went over to the 
next day. And of course Mr. Weston was 
back that afternoon, and not only approved 
but thanked Barnes for using his discre- 
tion. 

That apparently reckless deed helped to 
strengthen the good opinion that other im- 
portant interests entertained for Bronson & 
Barnes, and their business increased ma- 
terially. Of course the belief on the floor 
was that the firm did work for the P. & M. 
The calm and confident way in which 
Barnes took the offerings the day before 
had prevented a bad break. 

I cite this case not because it is pictur- 
esque or thrilling, but to show you that 
what counts in any business is to know 
what to do and to have the courage to do it. 


The Height of the Panic 


At the time of the Northern Pacific panic 
I was margin clerk in Reade’s office. You 
remember it came at the tag end of a stock 
boom. The loans were enormous and the 
public was in the market up to the neck. 
Altogether prices were due for one of those 
old-fashioned smashes that wipe out so 
many customers that the slaughter is re- 
membered for years. On April 30, 1901, the 
total transactions were 3,281,200 shares. 
That still stands as the record for a single 
day’s sales on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. It should have warned everybody 
that the public was not loaded up but over- 
loaded. All that was needed to bring on a 
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It happened as expected. On the x| 
ing of May ninth, everybody in the J. 
States wanted to sell and apparently 
body wanted to buy stocks, Mr. B: 
was on the floor with his pockets ful 
selling orders in all kinds of stocks fro 
kinds of people. There were so Many \ 
he couldn’t execute them and he cou! 
get any other brokers to help him bee i 
they were in the same plight. The » 
dollar brokers were trying to keep th, 
selves from being pulled to pieces by 
vehemence of the demand for their serv, 
Nobody in Bronson & Barnes’ Office | 
any interest in Northern Pacific, but Wy 
Mr. Barnes heard somebody in the No, 
ern Pacific shout ‘‘Seven hundred!” | 
knew it was time to do something for ; 
firm and for his customers. He ing i 
tore up every unexecuted selling orde 
his possession. Then he rushed to 
phone and informed his office that h 
absolutely to accept any more o 
sell stocks in that market. Then 
up and looked on. He argued that 
would pay such a price for Northerr 
even if it carried control with i 
corner must end and prices of oth 
must rally when the frenzied brok 
-had paid one thousand dollars a s 
the stock some customer was sho 
covered their senses. 


Hazardous Hours 


Of course the panic was not o 
Barnes decided not to execute a 
selling orders at the market. Thi 
was carrying too many stocks and t 
was much too severe for the market 
down by magic. Orders to sell p 
and some of the best stocks slumpe 
Delaware & Hudson dropped from 
105, Union Pacific from 113 to 76, At 
from 78 to 43, Southern Pacific from 4 
29, United States Steel from 47 to 24. G: 
money touched 76 per cent. With sui 
stocks selling at such figures it looked as 
there would not be one solvent brokera, 
house in the Street. But the contestan 
for control arrived at an armistice and 
was announced that the Northern Pacif 
shorts would be allowed to settle instead ; 
being squeezed to death. The announe 
ment of the terms was the signal for th 
inevitable rally. On the resumption of th 
upward swing the selling orders that ha 
not been executed could be, and were, fille 
calmly, without appalling losses to the sel 
ers. Northern Pacific closed at 190, afte 
its mad advance of 830 points from th 
opening sale at 170. 

Mr. Barnes was a weary man when | 
returned to the office after the close of th 
market that afternoon. He found that M 
Bronson had tried to make their custome! 
realize that the time to sell was not durin 
the panic. Of course the slump carrie 
prices way below the margins of most ¢ 
the customers, but that was a risk Bror 
son & Barnes cheerfully ran. How M 
Bronson kept his panic-stricken client 
from mobbing him was a mystery. 

When Mr. Barnes arrived at the offic 
after the close, Mr. Bronson observe 
ironically, “Pretty busy all day, weren’ 
you, Bob?” and he smiled on the man wh 
had refused to accept selling orders. 

“For a while,’ answered Barnes. 

“What were you doing the rest of th 
time?” asked Bronson. : 

“T was wondering,’ answered Barne 
grimly, ‘‘what you would say if a settlemen 
wasn’t reached by the bankers. We woul 
have gone under. Then what?” ; 

“Well,” answered Bronson slowly, “ 
also thought about it for a little while; bu 


ow, yi 7, (Northwest Fence & Wire Works) panic was some untoward incident cal- I decided that on the morning of the daj 
mL) LL Me ee seamen fi culated to frighten the more timid holders. after our failure was announced I’d com 
: SAGE eae oe Once the selling began it would be like an down town as usual and ——” ; 
Alpine avalanche. He paused. His partner prompted hin 
The push that was needed came in the curiously. 
shape of a contest for the control of the “And what?” - 
Northern Pacific between J. P. Morgan “And start another firm and begin al 


and J. J. Hill on the one side and E. H. 
Harriman and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. on the 
other. On the evening of May eighth, 
everybody knew that Northern Pacific 
common was cornered and that when the 
market opened the next morning there 
would be the dickens to pay. The com- 
mission houses prepared as well as they 
could, but that wasn’t much, as it takes 
the tape to sound the real alarm. 


over again. What else was there for us t 
do?” 

That is the kind of men who made ut 
the firm of Bronson & Barnes. I have tolc 
you these anecdotes that you may decide 
whether luck or accident had much to d¢ 
with their eventual success. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series o} 
articles by Mr. Lefévre. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 


‘Galv-After” Chain Link 


Fence and 
Service 
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OIL OR 
GREASE 


Alemite works 
well with either oil 
or grease. 


But for best results 
we recommend Al- 
emite Lubricant— 
a pure, so- 
lidified oil, 
especially 
adapted for 
our system 
—has all 
the virtues 
of oil, but is 
sufficiently 
solid to 
“stay put.” 


(ALEMIIE 
|| &brecant 


aa. 


g@New spiral 
valve coupling 
does not release lu 
bricant untilactuallyat- 
tached to fitting on bear- 
ing. Then it opens automaticaly. 


Alemite All-Metal 
Lubricating Spring 
Covers make any 
car ride easier. 
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weeeRT LUBRICATION HERE 
ORIVE IN 


Come from Lack of Proper Lubrication 


Thousands of gas stations today are offering a new 
service to motorists. A service that can be the biggest 
single means of eliminating your repair bills and cutting 
your operating costs. 


According to national averages, fully 80% of the re- 
pairs on moving parts are due to lack of proper lubrication. 
Any garage man will tell you that repair bills and rapid 
depreciation due to this neglect cost motorists more 
than tires, gasoline and oil combined. So to make it 
convenient for you to lubricate properly the vital chassis 
bearings on your car, gas stations are installing the 
Alemite High Pressure Lubricating System. 


A Simple Matter 


With this system a turn or two on the Alemite Com- 
pressor forces out the old grit-laden grease and packs 
the bearings with fresh lubricant. High pressure insures 
a perfect job. Any service station around the corner will 
do it for you at a nominal charge. Or you can do the 
work yourself if you wish. 


Alemite Fitting 
i; with Cross Pin 
A) 


ny a 


of 


el 


15) 


All 


Just remember, every time you change oil in your 
crankcase, to think also of the hardwearing bearings 
on your chassis. There are twenty or more. Lubricate 
them too. 


Lubricate your chassis bearings regularly every 500 
miles and you’ll find a reduction of 15 to 20% in your 
operating costs. And your car will ride much easier, too. 


Alemite is standard equipment on most cars (over 
4,000,000 today). But if it isn’t on the car you own, it is 
to your interest to have it installed at once. We'll tell 
you where to have it installed—$5 to $20 complete ac- 
cording to make and model of car. (Chevrolet, $3.99; Ford, 
$6.25; Overland, $5.67.) Canadian prices higher. 


Booklet on Lubrication 


“Vital Spots on Your Car to Watch’’—a booklet of 
valuable information we send free upon request. Write 
for it today. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2660 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


A Bassick-Alemite Product 


“Reg, U. S. Pat. Off.” 


High pressure lubricating system 
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x These spacious offices 
ac of Berry Bros., Inc. 
\ J) Detroit, Mich.,; makers 
: of high grade varnishes, 
= have Blabon floors of 
Linoleum. 


Those who know use 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon's Linoleum 


Our illustrated booklet, 
“The Floor for the Mod- 
ern Home’’ will be sent 
free, upon request, or 
write for our new 32- 
page, 8’’x 11” brochure, 
“Planning the Color 


Schemes for Your 
Home,”’ by Hazel H. 
Adler, beautifully illus- 
trated in color. Explains 
the correct use of color 
and materials. Sent 
anywhere in the United 
States upon receipt ot 
15 cents. 


BLABON 


Blabon Floors! 


Men of keen business judgment make careful 
investigations. When they want serviceable floors 
of great durability, at moderate cost, they choose 
Blabon floors of Linoleum for their offices, stores 
and warerooms. 

They realize also that efficiency of employees 
is affected by their surroundings. The resilience 
of a Blabon floor makes it comfortable; and 
walking upon it does not raise a dust or make a 
distracting noise. Its smooth, splinterless surface 
is sanitary, and easy to keep clean. 

And when cemented down by the modern 
method over builders’ deadening felt paper, a 
Blabon floor of Inlaid, Plain, or “Invincible” 
Battleship Linoleum has watertight seams that 
are practically invisible. It is permanent, with 
years of service ahead, and with surprisingly low 
maintenance cost. Especially true when occa- 
sionally waxed and polished. 

There are many places where Blabon Printed 
Linoleum, even more moderate in price, may be 
used to advantage. A good varnish applied once 
in a while helps to preserve the original appear- 
ance of the pattern. 

Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are ideal 
summer floor coverings. Beautiful, sanitary, and 
mothproof. They lie flat without fastening. 

Any good furniture or department store can 
show you Blabon’s Linoleum. For genuine lino- 
leum look for the name Blabon. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 


Established 73 years 


Linoleum 
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Al MAN OF VIOLENCE 


(Continued from Page 17) 45) 


She sorrowed to hear that her boy had 
fallen foul of the law; she abhorred ‘the 
sin, but she loved the sinner, and she lied 
for him nobly. But Gennert met him at 
last in the street. 

“Where was you?” asked Gennert. 

“JT was wanted,” said Sharkey, dove- 
tailing his fictions neatly. ‘‘Say, you ain’t 
got any more to touch off, have you?”’ 

“No, the war is over,’”’ said Gennert re- 
gretfully. ‘‘But listen, there’s a pants 
makers’ war down on the Hast Side and 
they’re taking on gorillas. Ten a day! 
That’s good money in a pants makers’ 
war. I thought I’d come around and get 
you. What do you say, kid?” 

“Any shooting?” 

“You ain’t got to shoot pants makers. 


Just put the boots to them. Come ahead!”’ 


They went down to lower Broadway and 
to a loft building tenanted by the needle 
trades, and were taken on at once as 
operatives of a private detective agency. 
Sharkey was given a badge and a limber 
blackjack, and was put on guard duty. 
He dawdled in the hall of the building with 
four other wizened and dead-eyed gang- 
sters. The people whom they were there to 
overawe were mostly Russian and Polish 
immigrants still smelling of the ship, spirit- 
less men for the most part, and the guards 
had nothing to do but stand around and 
look forbidding; that was easy. And they 
collected their sixty dollars a week. They 
were used to easy money, and they were 
nattily dressed; from the necks down, they 
looked like bank clerks. 

They were hardly more than boys. Gen- 
nert was the oldest, and he was now a 
captain. He came in to them after one of 
his frequent absences. 

“Say,” he said, ‘“‘a couple of you guys 
go on out and put the blocks to them pick- 
ets. They’re picketing out there, and the 
people upstairs think we’re laying down on 
them. Here, Tib’’—he handed Sharkey a 
brass finger ring with a brass knob on it— 
“put that on your mitt and go out and 
wallop them.” 

“Where are they?” blustered Sharkey, 
turning pale.and trying to keep behind his 
fellows. He managed to pull two of them 
along with him, and the trio followed Gen- 
nert. He led them out into Broadway and 
down to the Subway station. Here, loung- 
ing against the kiosk, was a large and hairy 
Russian smoking an Egyptian cigarette. 

“That’s him,” said Gennert. “‘I seen him 
collaring pants makers as they come out of 
the Subway. He’s picketing. Give it to 
him, Tib?” 

“Stay with me,” said Sharkey. 

“We're right with you.” 

“T1l—I'll throw a good scare into him, 
hey?” 

“No, knock him dead!” 

“Hey!” thundered Sharkey at the Rus- 
sian. Then he stepped back quickly and 
said to his friends, ‘‘ Remember, you’re with 
me.” 

“Go on and put a slug on him. Look at 
him, he’s seared stiff!” 

“Ts he?”’ said Sharkey gladly, scrutiniz- 
ing the Russian. 

He was heartened at once, and he stalked 
stiffly toward his intended victim. But he 
was watching him. Unless the Russian was 
very fleet and vengeful, he would have had 
no chance at all to hit Sharkey. But the 
Russian was not combative; he slumped 
down and whined as Sharkey neared him. 
At once the courage of a lion rushed into 
Sharkey; he leaped at his man and struck 
him in the face. The Russian fell; he was 
falling in any event; and Sharkey’s two 
comrades sprang at the fallen man and 
went to kicking him. 

“’At’ll do,” called Gennert when he saw 
that the man on the pavement was losing 
consciousness. ‘‘Don’t give him the whole 
works! And remember, he hit us first. Let 
him lay there.” 

The obnoxious picketing was broken up. 
For several days the war went much against 
the striking garment makers. Sharkey and 
his fellow guards swelled around, looking 
for trouble. They encountered an obstacle 
on the fourth day. They had chased a little 
Polish man down into an areaway and were 
about to beat him joyfully when they were 
hailed from the street above. 

“Lay off!’ said a voice. They looked 
around and saw a slight youth descending 
the stairway. 

“What do you mean—lay off?” stormed 
Sharkey. 


June 2), 


“TI mean—lay off,” said the youth 
ing an ugly twist to his mouth, “Yo 
me, fellow.” 

“Where do you get off to tell us t; 
off?” But the three drew back fron 
cowering Polish man. They filed by 
youth, giving him deadly look for ¢ 
look, and went to lay a complaint 
Gennert. 

“T heard,” said Gennert. “The y 
makers have got Dippy Rosevale’s gal 
cover them. But that'll be all right; | 
trade with them.” | 

“Trade punches?”’ quavered Sharke 

“Trade jobs,” said Gennert. “We'}| 
them beat up one of our boys and t 
let us beat up one of theirs—and like; 
see? So we both can make a good shoy 
I thought there was something do 
I seen Dippy over in the Mere 
this morning. So just lay off un 
things with Dippy.” 

Gennert’s plan of campaign we 
considered in the light of aecepte 
science; but it would undoub 
brought mutual war weariness a 
ciliatory spirit to these faction | 
needle trade. But an unfortunate mis 
robbed Gennert of the prestige 
earned. Sharkey espied a stou 
foreign-looking man buttonholing garm 
workers by the Subway kiosk one ee 


ti 
and seeing none of Dippy Roseyale’s y 
riors about, Sharkey concluded that } 
was an unfortunate wretch betre 
them. He led his mercenaries to the, 
They sprang on their prey, and th 
man emitted one loud wail of te 
collapsed without being hit. They b 
and kicked him to their hearts’ 
and until they were sure that he Was | 
conscious. Gennert ran up to them. 

“Who you got, boys?” he asked. 

“One of them pants makers.” 

“Hell, no!” he said, starting up from 
side the bleeding man. ‘Do you knowy 
this is? This is the man that hired y 
this is Moe Beeman, the owner of » 
shop!” ; 

“Sure, it’s Mr. Beeman,” said a lo 
garment worker, coming up. ‘‘What 
you beat Mr. Beeman for, you loafe 
Police! Pinched, you’ll be, you roy 
bums! Po-lice!”’ ~ 

“The man’s right;”’ said Gennert sou 
““Beeman’ll be so mad he’ll send us up. | 
better go while the going is good. 
lam, Tib!”” They ran down into the S| 
way, jumped aboard the first train t 
roared into the station and were whisl 
away. ‘‘Good thing we collected this mo 
ing,” said Gennert consolingly. 
‘ “T’m going to lay up home,” said Sh 

ey. 
“They’ll go get you. We better go. 
of town for a few days. Say, I got sor 
thing that will be just the ticket. H 
would you like to see the world, Tib? 
had ought to be nice in the country th 
days. There’s a war going on out W 
somewheres, and we can sign up—t 
transportation, free eats and sleeps, ¢ 
fifteen a day!” 

“Fifteen a day? Get away!” 

“Fifteen a day. Dippy Rosevale told 
about it last night. Somewheres out Wé 
That’s real jack, ain’t it? Say, it will 
pretty soft to take a nice vacation in’ 
country and come back with a roll.” 

“Say, them cowboys are bad babi 
what I hear. They can shoot faster’n fi 
on a coffee cake, what I hear.”’ 

“What you hear—you don’t hear no 
ing. There ain’t no cowboys out West. 
know a bloke once was out West, and 
says that talk about cowboys is all ap 
sauce. He said it’s just a big city like N 
York. They got houses and everything. 
was working on one—inside electri 
worker—six stories high.” ; 

“Six stories high—out West? Get awé 
What I hear, it ain’t nothing but vacé 
property out West. Everywhere you | 
just property! Fellow told me he got UJ 
tree and looked, and he didn’t see nothil 
Nothing, nowhere. Just property.” 

“Allright; it ain’t nothing but proper 
I’m not going to argue with you, Tib, | 
cause you never been nowhere and y 
never seen nothing. Will you go out Wi 
for fifteen a day, eats, flops and transpor 
tion two ways?” ; 

“Ask me—ask me!”’ 

“Then we want to get off at Chamb 
Street,” said Gennert, jumping up. 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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(Why drive a shabby car ? 
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Make the old car new 
—with a Valspar-Enamel finish! 


It’s easy to give your car an unsurpassed Enamel Valspar-Enamels are easy to apply. They brush 


finish in any color you want—with Valspar-Enamels. 


freely and evenly and give your car the brilliant finish 
of a new Car. 


These lustrous, waterproof Enamels come in 12 
standard colors which can be easily. mixed in varying 
proportions to give countless beautiful tints and shades 
—in fact, any color you want. 


And what’s more, with Valspar- 
Enamel you get a finish that stays 
new. Sun, rain and mud, dust, gaso- 
line and oils, even boiling water 
from the radiator cannot dim their 
fine lustre. 


The colors: Red—/ight and deep ; 
Blue—light, medium and deep; 
Green— medium and deep; Ivory; 
Bright Yellow; Vermilion; Gray and 
Brown. Also Black, White, Bronze, 
Aluminum, Gold and Flat Black. 


Send for Color Card and sample can. 
This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 Cents 


Postscript 


If you do not care to re- 
finish the car yourself go to 
an automobile painter for 
a professional job. In a few 


days and at a reasonable 


For example, you can make an unusually attractive 
Maroon by combining in equal proportions Deep Red 
and Brown Valspar-Enamel; a very deep Green, one 
that is almost Black, by mixing Medium Green and 
Black Valspar-Enamel. 

Your paint dealer will be glad to advise you how 
tes to obtain any desired shade. He will show you the 

Valspar Color Chart which gives actual results pro- 
|% duced by mixing equal quantities of any two different 
Valspar-Enamel colors. 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World 


price he will refinish your 
car with Valentine's Auto- 


mobile Varnishes and re- 
turn it as bright and new 
as the day you bought tt. 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece 
for each 40c sample can checked at right. (Only one 
sample per person of each product supplied at this 
special price.) 

Valspar Instruction Booklet with Color Charts, 15¢ extra 


Valspar-Enamel 
State Color_ 

Clear Valspar. . 
Valspar-Stain . . 
State Color 
Valspar Booklet 


Print full mail address plainly. 
Deéaler’s!Name Dw 1) se 
Dealer’s Address 
Your Name , - e 
Your Address. City = Pmt ee 


EEE 


S. E. P. 6-21-24 


Reg US Pat Off 
The famous Valspar 
boiling water test 
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As trim inside 
as out 


Wilson Bro’s new 
silk hose Number 616 with 


“INSETTE SOLE” 


ie this day of low 
shoes, you can’t 
afford to be careless 
about the inside 
finish of your silk 


hose. A new inven- 


tion in knitting ma- 
chines has tte the 
ragged inside edge 
of theo -style seam- 


less hose as passe’as 
peg-top trousers. 


Turn Wilson Bro’s 
Number 616 on your 
hand and get some 
“inside information 
about this new kind 
of silk hose: Inside 
edges as clean as the 
outer: rich, lustrous 
silk for style and 
beauty; INSETTE 
SOLE, toe and heel 
for extra long wear! 
And yet the price is 
no more than youd 


pay for the old-style 


kind— 75¢ 


Look for “INSETTE SOLE”* 
stamped in red. It meanstrimmer 
and better wearing hose. 


Wilstor CSrot 


MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF MEN'S 
FINE FURNISHINGS FOR 60 YEARS 


Hose, Belts, Garters, 
Cravats, Suspenders, 
Mufflers, Shirts, 
Pajamas, Nightshirts, 
Underwear, Handker- 
chiefs, Knit Gloves 


WILSON BRO’S, CHICAGO 


New York Chicago 


*Trade-mark registered 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

They went to Tony Scaparelli’s detective 
agency in Church Street. Tony had led the 
River Street gang in Hoboken and had been 
tried twice for murder, and given six 
months for carrying a pistol, and had been 
finally convinced that there was nothing in 
the rough stuff; he was American-born and 
intelligent. 

“Don’t know what is coming off here,” 
said Tony, “but they want real hard- 
boiled guys. Your friend all right?” 

“Him?” said Gennert, touching Shar- 
key. ‘Say, Tony, this kid is the egg the 
cook forgot. Go on, Tib, and tell Tony 
what you done to them Austrians at Bel- 
grad. Go on, Tony’s all right. He got a 
knife with knuckles on it and he killed a 
whole row of them Austrians. They give 
him a medal. Go on, Tib, and show Tony 
your medal.” 

“Medal, hey?” said Tony, surprised. 
“Well, that is a new one on me—giving 
medals. Didn’t even have to take a collar, 
hey, kid? Give him a medal, did they? 
Well, well! Well, maybe they will give him 
another medal out West. Lookat, there’s 
the knife.” Tony examined expertly the 
trench knife which Sharkey handed him 
and which Sharkey had bought for thirty 
cents at a sale of surplus army stores. ‘ Ain’t 
it the truth? There it is—look at!”’ 

““ Machine gunner, I was,” said Sharkey. 

“You was? Say, kid, you named it. 
*At’s just what we want here—a couple of 
guys can shoot a machine gun. We got 
two of them. We can get lots of hard-boiled 
guys, but there ain’t one of them ever 
lamped a machine gun. So that’s your 
racket, is it? Maybe you was acrost, was 
you, kid? Get out! Acrost, was you? ’At’s 
one thing we can’t get, is men that’s been 
acrost. Say, kid, go outside and tie your- 
self hand and foot till we come and get 
you.” 

Sharkey went home and said good-by to 
his mother. He said good-by to his cat, 
but then he lost heart at the prospect of 
facing alone the terrors of the West, and he 


_ cut holes in the sides of his dollar-ninety- 
| eight suitcase and put the cat into the case 


to bear him company. He would leave the 
cat with the janitor out West in the day- 
time. It did not occur to him that there 
would be no janitor in a land where one 
could climb a tree and see nothing but 
vacant property; nothing ever occurred to 
Sharkey as the result of ratiocination, He 
went down to the Pennsylvania Station 
and attached himself to a silent group of 
men which was duly shepherded on board 
of a train. 

The party grew gay as the train rolled 
along; there was whisky going, and there 
was something stronger than whisky. The 
majority of the sixteen men were drug 
addicts; the man sitting beside Sharkey 
shook white powder on the back of his 
thumb, snuffled it and tendered the vial si- 
lently to Sharkey. Sharkey declined acs 


| pleading a physical defect in explanation of 


his unnatural abstinence; he was a mouth 
breather. 

“Never use it; nose is no good. See?” 

“Needle?” 

“No, nothing.” Sharkey lowered his 
eyes ashamedly and twisted his hands. 


| Then he got out a harmonica and com- 


menced to blow it and to thump it. 
“The kid’s there! Say, can you play 


| The Chairs in the Parlor All Miss You?” 


“How’s it go? Like this?” 

“That’s it. The kid’s there! Say, that’s 
music, what I mean.” 

“What I like is A Boy’s Best Friend is 
His Mother. That’s music now, ask me!”’ 

“Hey, kid, can you play this? Da-da-da- 
da, da-da-da-da-da—that’s it! Now you're 
getting it.”” The man threw back his seared 
face, looked up at the ceiling of the coach 
and struck into a song beginning, “It’s a 
long way back to my mother’s knee, but 
I wish that I was there.” He sang the 
ballad through to a rapt audience. A man 
with a rather sweet tenor voice then gave 
Sharkey the key and launched into a song 
that reeked with the filth of the gutter, 
and his offering was received with equal 
appreciation and was recompensed with 
applause. They made close harmony on 
another song that told of country dells and 
green lanes in apple-blossom time; they 
liked that, too, though not a man of them 
had ever seen an apple tree in bloom. To- 
ward ten o’clock in the evening a companion 
produced a pair of dice and the major- 
ity of them trooped back to the baggage 
coach and squatted around on the floor. 

Sharkey went to bed, fearing that he 
would lose his cat if he gambled. One of the 


‘or they’ll run like 
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men had said that cats were unlucky and 
had advised Sharkey to throw it out of the 
window, or he would. And Sharkey, who 
had never been more than ten miles from 
New York in his life, had never seen a bed 
on a train and was eager to try this incred- 
ible luxury. He jumped down from the 
upper berth in the gray light of morning, 
hoping to be first at the door of the dining 
car, but he was one of a crowd. 

“Who took the money?” 

“Jackson. Cleaned up. Hey, Jackson! 
Where’s Jackson?” 

“Ain’t seen him since he broke up the 
game. Must have took nine hundred, Jack- 
son did. Hey, who seen Jackson? I seen 
him going out on the back platform for air, 
with Bert and Dutch. 

“You’re a liar.” 

“What do you mean—I’m a liar? I see 
him going out on the back platform with 
you and Dutch. And I didn’t see him come 
back neither, if you want to know. Don’t 
call me a liar!” 

“Guess they gave him the air, all right.” 

“Well, that’s all right, too, and I ain’t 
saying nothing about that; but where does 
he get off to call me a liar, what I want to 
know.” ‘ 

“Where’s Jackson?” demanded Gen- 
nert, bustling up. ‘‘Can’t find him.” 

“He'll be along any time now. He got 
off to walk.” 

“The hell with Jackson! My argument 
is, where does Bert get off to call me a liar?” 

“Ah, dry up. I'll call you a liar too. 
What do you know about that?” 

“Well, that’s all right too,” mumbled 
the insulted man, subsiding. And that 
ended Jackson; and now the company was 
fifteen. 

The passing landscape awed Sharkey. 
He crouched at the window, looking out 
with dazed wonderment at the incredible 
spectacle. For solid hours the train raced 
through an unbroken woods; again, it 
crossed vast barrens aching with loneliness, 
veer there wasn’t even a tree to climb with 

ope. 

“Ain’t it the truth?” he murmured. 
““Ain’t it the truth?”? And he turned from 
the window to gaze relievedly on the fa- 
miliar faces of his companions. Central 
Park was nothing to this, nothing. He’d 
tell them when he got back. They could 
laugh, the fatheads. It was twice as big as 
Central Park, and then some. It was too! 
He held up his cat to see the sights. “Give 
a look, Joey. There’s something you 
wouldn’t see if you lived ten years on old 
Tent’ Avenue.” 

The sight of street cars and of big build- 
ings and of pavements and of general urban 
grime cheered Sharkey at the place where 
they left the train; but the company was 
herded at once into a large motorbus, which 
rolled swiftly through the city streets and 
out onto a country road. At the end of an 
hour they came to their destination—a 
small mining settlement. They passed 
through a dirty and straggling village of 
small cottages. 

“Where’s all the people?” 

“Most of the boys are gone hunting,” 
said the driver. He had had very little to 
say, contenting himself with oblique 
glances at his passengers. “Most generally 
they go hunting when the mine is shut 
down.” 

“Hunt what?” 

“Oh, everything. Deer and 

“Deers? Running loose?” 

“Course they’re loose.” 

“Who do they belong to?” 

“Why, they don’t belong to anybody.” 

“Can anybody catch them?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“What do you know! Hey, boys, there’s 
deers running loose around here, and any- 
body can catch them. This bloke Says so. 
Ask him!” 

“They ain’t his, what he means, and he 
don’t care.” 

“Aw, come off! Deers in a place like 
this? Don’t tell me. I seen deers—lots of 
them. You got to have a fence around them 


” 


” 


“Say, fellow, what do they do with them 
deers?”’ 

“Eat them.” 

“Eat them! Eat deers? Holy smoke, 
where are we? Eat deers, they do. Well, 
they’re not going to make me eat no deer, 
and I’m declaring myself. Soon eat a cat. 
Maybe they eat cats too. Hey, kid, watch 
your alley rabbit!” 

“Mine shut down, fellow, is it?” 

“It was. The new owner broke the agree- 
ment and cut the wages and ——” The 
driver hesitated. ‘That’s what you fellows 


are doing here, 
scabbing it.” = 
“They got good booze in this count 
“Beer, for the miners.” ’ 
“T don’t want no beer. I’m declaring 
self. I want my booze and you can go 
them. Beer, hey? That’s a nice Note 
“There’s the mine now,” said the dri 
“Mr. Gerber—that’s the new own: 
brought in a lot of Bohunks that can’t ¢ 
talk English, and he’s going to fight 
union.” He ruminated, and then } 
into angry speech. ‘What I say is th 
ain’t right! The owners and the men 
an agreement in all this territory, a { 
year agreement, and everybody agree 
it, and all the other owners are Di 
and paying the wages and the ¢ 
only Mr. Gerber. What I say is, 
ment is a bargain, and it ain’t ri 
pulled himself up sharply. 
“ Ain’t it the truth?” 


ce 


hat’s right; he ought to keep his } 
gain.” a 
“The man’s right.” 
“T thought you men didn’t kno 
was what around here,” 
lievedly. ‘Then I guess you won’ 
work for him, will you? Don’t 
said anything, only it ain’t right, 
won’t go to work, hey?” = 
“Well, fellow, that’s somet 
again. The men may be right and 
may be right, but so long as we’re 
our little old fifteen berries a day we 
sure that we’re right! Work for him 
et!” 


Headquarters for the guards was 
lished in a small brick building bes 
new bunk house in which were tempor 
sheltered the strike-breaking miners. T 
New York gangsters settled down to 
routine of eating, crap shooting, sto y t 
ing, singing, whisky drinking —a | 
distiller found them out with unerring 
stinct—guard mounting and sleeping. } 
overt.action was asked of them; they 
intended to be a reservoir of force to 
used only in the event of trouble. And 
possibility of trouble seemed very remo' 
Even when they went into the village stre 
they were offered no violence; the it 
miners loafing there stared at them e: 
nestly and silently. 

“We got them bluffed to a standsti 
ain’t we?” chuckled Sharkey, trying to p 
a little more roll and swagger into his ga’ 

“Bluffed, nothing,” said Gennert. “¥ 
ain’t bluffing and they know it. If the 
want fireworks they only got to ask f 
them. We'll show ’em where they get off! 

At the nearest fork of the road that k 
to the city where the company had d 
trained there was a refreshment stand. — 
was a weather-beaten little one-story shae 
it was run by a Mrs. Barnfeldt, a large ar 
placid young German girl whose husbar 
had been killed in the mine. The gangste 
patronized the place occasionally; she sol 
hot Frankfurters in rolls, slabs of factor: 
made pie, sandwiches, lemonade, near-bee 
bad cigars and stale cigarettes. The litt 
house stood back from the road under 
towering shag-bark hickory; a lush meado' 
behind it ran down to a brook and mounte 
suddenly on the other side into a tre 
covered hill, Sharkey liked this place an 
Mrs. Barnfeldt liked his cat. She showedn 
particular interest in Sharkey, looking 2 
him with phlegm and answering him briefl 
in her bad English. She was twenty-one 0 
twenty-two, and Sharkey was twenty-four 
He did not try to flirt with her; she was to 
big, too tall, too deep-chested. She was | 
good looker; but gosh, so is the Statue 0 
Liberty! But he was in her place so often 
imperiling his digestion for the sake of hi 
cat, that he began to take a proprietary in 
terest in her. And Joey was very much @ 
home in the sunny window where she 
bleached her cigars. f 

“Fresh fellows, those friends from you, 
she said over her ample shoulder. | 

“Which one?” inquired Sharkey care 


ully. } 
The redhead. He makes not nice re 
marks for me—chess.”’ - 
“Who, him?” barked Sharkey. ae 
meant Flannery, the little runt. “Say 
lady, you wait till he comes in and I'll gi 
him the bawling out of his life. Just let him 
try to come back at me once—just “a 


all I ask!” 
(Continued on Page 63) 


x 


(Continued from Page 60) 
«py ain’t fresh,” she said, turning with 
a2) of blue eyes and strong white teeth. 
t is your name yet, young man?” 
‘oarkey. Named after a prize fighter.” 
‘hess? Prize fighter? Yoost imagine!” 
sryoice was deep and sweet, and he 
‘1d to her admiration. 
“hh, well, lady, I’m not no champ, you 
qstand; but I’m not no push-over 
i¢2r, what I mean. Well, you know it’s 

y a proposition of being scientific, 
) Brute strength don’t get you nothing. 
siIt’s science, see? Now just supposing 
‘enes at me this way, see? He’srushing, 
4x for a haymaker. Well, I sidestep— 
ais, see? And I let him go by, and then 
sereut—like this, see? And I hook him 
-on the old button. Well, what is the 
ng ¥ %? 

Vhat is?” she said, frowning atten- 


TvE/. 

“*Vhy, he’s down for the count,”’ said 
yexey, pulling down his sleeves and re- 
sang himself. “Out!” 
“hess? Yoost imagine! And you done 
ung man?” 

just showed you, didn’t I?” 

*7ou was so quick I didn’t seen it. Ach 
Jiebe Zeit, here comes that redhead. 
) give him a good prize-fighting, ain’t 
?}ut don’t hurt him yet too much, young 
4s, This time I watch you good.” 
Jello, peaches,” said Bert Martell, en- 
g. “Waiting for me, hey? Well, how 
: sit that date we were fixing up?” 
00d afternoon, young man,” she said 
@erely, and then she looked significantly 
‘harkey. Sharkey tried to foil the look, 
ishe wouldn’t have it so. He was dis- 
wily unhappy; he had forgotten that big 
4¢; Martell was red-haired; she hadn’t 
nt Flannery after all. “Ar-rh, ar-rh!” 
®rhed Mrs. Barnfeldt insistently. Shar- 
* looked into her eyes momentarily and 
# rashly stimulated. : 

Look at here, Bert,”’ he said aggres- 
ly, “you lay off this lady. She don’t 
%t none of your lip.” 

Who says so?” inquired Martell, who 
% areputation as a street fighter; and he 
syled and sidled toward Sharkey. 

I say so—that’s who,” said Sharkey, 
iching, but trying to put a bold face 
rit. 
nd then Martell had struck him, a 
vy round-arm blow delivered like a 
th. Martell welcomed the chance to 
tw his ability before the fair eyes of the 
ay. Sharkey fell down; he lay on his side 
nl nursed his cheek in his palm. 

‘Who says so?’’ snarled Martell, pois- 
1 a heavy foot to kick. 

“Aw, she ain’t nothing to me, Berty,” 
ined Sharkey. “I was just fooling, 
Pty. Don’t hit me again, will you?”” And 
burst into abject tears. 

“Get out and stay out!” said Martell, 
jinting to the door. Sharkey rose to obey; 
then Mrs. Barnfeldt interposed. 

“Did you effer!” she exclaimed, and her 
*es blazed. ‘‘You should put mein cus- 
ners oudt from mein place, ain’t it? No, 
(t you get out, du Strolch! Oudt!”’ 

he strode up to him; she was quite as 
as he was, and she looked with level 
ze into his eyes. 

“Quit your kidding, peaches,” he said, 
siling and reaching toward her. 

‘She put her large and capable hand be- 
Ind her as though to lean against the 
‘unter, and then the two-burner gas stove 
i which she cooked her Frankfurters came 
‘hirling over her shoulder, clutched in her 
»werful grip, and fell flat on the gangster’s 
vad. And Bert Martell went down and sat 
inking at her, trying to collect his wits. 
he stood behind the counter with com- 
tessed lips. 

-“T wouldn’t have no argument with a 
oman,” he mumbled, failing to cow her 
ith a murderous look, and he shuffled out. 

“T guess you forgot to side-slip, ain’t it?” 

ae said to Sharkey. 
“He took me unawares,” protested Shar- 
ey. “He took me when I wasn’t looking 
nd got in the first blow. Say, it’s lucky for 
im I didn’t know he was going to hit me or 
 wouldn’t never have laid a finger on me. 
Vhy, say, a fellow boring in like that is just 
ay dish. Wait up, lady, and let me help 
rou with that pie rack; it’s too heavy for 
rou.”’ 

He was in to see her late the following 
fternoon. He was puffing from running 
ard, but he sat down at a table and 
moked a cigarette before speaking. 

“You got a nice business here, lady,”’ he 
ypened then. “Got jack, ain’t you?” 

“Excoose, please?”’ 


i 
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4 “Dough. You make good dough here, 
on’t you?” 

“Ach, Geld! Dough—chess, I make some 
dough. It is good business; not as good 
now already as in the summer yet. Lots of 
peoples go by, and there’s the miners. Help 
I got to have in the summer.” 

_ “You got much jack in the house now— 
oe, DO Wiel 

‘Nein; klein Geld—change, ain’t it? 
Change I got.” . nybart 

“Then that’s all right,” said Sharkey 
satisfiedly. “I jumped in to tell you to 
bank your jack, because three of the boys 
is coming around to knock you off tonight. 
They think you got dough.” 
ais neck off—what is? Roppers, young 

“They can’t rob you if you ain’t got 
nothing, lady, can they? I better blow now; 
they’ll be here any time. Remember now, 
lady, and don’t give them any argument. 
Let them take anything they want.”’ 

“Wie? Well, Ishould said not! I give it 
to them a good push in the face.” 

“Now listen, lady, do yourself a favor 
and don’t get noisy with this bunch,” he 
said earnestly. ‘‘They’re hop-heads, and 
they don’t know what they’re doing, and 
they’ll kill you. They’ll kill you, lady. 
Every one of them’s got records, and they 
don’t care.” 

“You see what I give them!” she said 
determinedly. 

“All right, lady; it ain’t none of. my 
funeral,” he said philosophically, and he 
shrugged his shoulders and walked out. He 
had given her fair warning and he could 
now wash his hands of her troubles. 

But her affair wouldn’t stay settled that 
way in his mind; he was discontented and 
uneasy as he walked slowly away. She was 
a very nice lady, and she’d been good to 
Joey. She was certainly running her nose 
into trouble and it would serve her right if 
he let her take it. He’d bea sucker to butt 
in when it wasn’t any of his funeral. 
Still —— He stood still in the road with 
his gaunt face twisted in an ugly scowl. 
And then he turned about and walked 
slowly in the opposite direction; he in- 
creased his pace as his resolve settled on 
him, and when he entered the village he was 
running. 

“Hey, where’s the police station?” he 
gasped to the village drunkard, who was sit- 
ting on the edge of the platform before the 
row of stores. “I want to get a cop!” 

“Ask in the post office,” said the sot 
mechanically. 

Sharkey found the peace officer of the 
village playing pinochle in the post office. 
Sharkey called the officer aside and told 
his message; the constable whistled and 
told the three other players of the impend- 
ing robbery. They rose promptly and 
offered to go with him. This offer aston- 
ished Sharkey; he decided that the three 
citizens must be plain-clothes men; other- 
wise they would indignantly refuse to do 
police work. The president of the village, 
who was also the local blacksmith, entered 
the post office just then. He was a big old 
man with a shock of gray hair and strong 
features accentuated by soot. 

“Heard about Sim Leffert?”’ he called 
roughly from the doorway as he entered. 

“No. What, Lem?” asked the con- 
stable. 

“Murdered,” said the president. “Old 
Sim Leffert. The people just found the 
daughter Lottie. Murdered yesterday eve- 
ning he was. Shot like a dog and left lying 
there, up on the hill.” 

“Lottie too?” 

“Might as well have been. She ain’t 
worth much now. She seen them do it, and 
she knows who they are. Some of that gang 
of New York gunmen at the mine. Yes, sir, 
shot like a dog for defending his daughter. 
There you have it. Now, what you going 
to do about it?” 

“We'd ought to get out a warrant, I ex- 
pect,” said the constable. 

“We don’t need no warrant neither,” 
said one of the group of men that was form- 
ing behind the president. “Not for this 
kind of business. All we want’s a rope!” 

“That’s right!” 

“You can’t take the law in your own 
hands, you know,” said the constable. “‘T’ll 

call the sheriff and tell him, and if he wants 
to get out a posse de : 

“Frank is right, men,’’ said the presi- 
dent. ‘We must leave them to the law. 
Only we'll watch and see that the law does 
the right thing by them.” ‘ 

“Here’s one of them now!” said a miner, 
catching Sharkey by the shoulder. “Get 
the rope, boys!” 
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“You leave him be,” said the constable, 
shoving the miner away. “He came in here 
to tell me about another business these gun- 
men are planning to do; so he’s all right. I 
want three of you boys to come with me; 
there ain’t no use everybody going and 
scaring them off; I’m just pining to catch 
them at their mischief.’ 

“ee Tl go ! ” 

“Pil go 1” 

“You know me, Frank. I do aim to go 
get me one of them New York gunmen.” 

“You got a gun, boy?” 

_ “Got a gat,” said Sharkey, tapping his 
side under the armpit. He had hesitated a 
moment in replying. He wasn’t sure that 
his automatic would go off, never having 
cleaned it, nor even examined it to see if it 
was loaded. 

Three men carrying hunting rifles started 
out with Sharkey and the constable. They 
were tall and rangy men, and Sharkey had 
to break into a run at times to keep pace 
with their swift stride. The sun was going 
down behind the hills when they arrived at 
Mrs. Barnfeldt’s crossroads hostelry. The 
door was sagging from the upper hinge, 
having evidently been burst open; the 
noise of a struggle sounded from within the 
house. 

“They’re here already!” called Sharkey 
from the rear. They ran toward the door. 

They were within a few paces of it when 
two of the guards appeared on the thresh- 
old—one of them was the man known as 
Skeets and the other was Little Johnny. 
Skeets fired point-blank at the approaching 
group, while Little Johnny took to his heels 
and pelted away around the corner of the 
house. Sharkey, running forward, was not 
aware until afterward that the constable 
had been shot dead; nor did he notice that 
the three other men, after firing at Skeets, 
went off in pursuit of Little Johnny. He 
saw Skeets collapse and fall; he jumped 
aside to avoid him and ran on into the eat- 
ing house. 

The German girl was grappling with Bert 
Martell; the gangster had his knife in his 
hand. Even at this moment Sharkey could 
not overcome his terror of that razor-edged 
blade and of the redoubtable ruffian. He 
ran forward and caught Martell’s arm and 
tugged on it. 

“Ah, Bert!” he pleaded. “Hey, Bert!” 

The next instant he was in panicky flight. 
Martell had slashed him in the shoulder 
and had then brought the knife up in a 
sweep that raked Sharkey’s poorly covered 
ribs. Sharkey screamed, leaped back and 
ran. Martell pursued him more slowly, 
knowing that he must corner him, since 
Sharkey had run away from the door. 
Sharkey ran around behind the counter; 
Martell was closing in on him. 

“Bert!” screamed Sharkey, looking into 
the man’s drugged eyes. And only then did 
Sharkey remember his automatic. He 
thrust his hand under his coat, dragged out 
the weapon and pointed it. “Keep off, 
Bert! Keep away, I’m telling you!’”’ And 
then the automatic went off in his clutch 
and Bert reeled away. Sharkey shot him 
twice again as he was falling. 

He was drooping over Martell, staring at 
him with wild incredulity, when Mrs. Barn- 
feldt put her arm around him; 
lurched as if about to fall. 

“Ach, such a cuts yet,” she sighed. “On 
the bed you must lay till I run get the 
doctor. Neffer mind it for the clothes! Lay 
down, young man. And say, you was an 
awful nice fellow, Charkey, ain’t it?” 

The doctor sewed him up with expedi- 
tion, but it was two weeks before he put a 
foot to the floor again. Mrs. Barnfeldt in- 
sisted on keeping him with her; she stood 
in the doorway and drove off the ambulance 
that the physician sent from the county 
seat. The food she fed him would infallibly 
have killed him in his weak and feverish 
stage if it wasn’t that he was chronically 
undernourished and his system took ad- 
vantage of supplies when it could get them. 
On the day when he first rose from the bed 
and tottered to the window to sit in thesun- 
shine beside Joey she broke the news to 
him; she had reflected long on methods and 
approaches, not wishing to shock him. She 
set one of her best meals before him and sat 
down to help him. 

“T forgot to told you, Charkey,’”’ she 
said. ‘You know your friends, ain’t it? 
Well, they are all gestorben—dead!”’ 

“Yeah?” he said slowly. “Passed out, 
hey? Well, well! Say, pass them cloisters, 
will you? What do you call these dump- 
lings?” 

“Kartoffelklosse,”’ she said. “But they 
ain’t all dead neither. Only five of them! 


he had 
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The others is safe in the chail yet.” And 
she beamed on him enchantingly. ‘That’s 
goot news, ain’t it, Charkey?” 

“Five of them, hey? Well, well! Say, 
how do you make that pot roast? It’s cer- 
tainly a treat.” 

“Mit Kdse,” she said. ‘Cheese in it. 
Holes in the meat you make yet, and you 
fill up mit cheese. Chess, the cheriff went to 
arrest your friends, and your friends choot 
three from our boys. And our boys hang 
four from your friends with a rope, and the 
cheriff takes the others to the chail and they 
don’t get hanged. Not until the next three 
weeks. And now all our boys is working 
again, and there is not no more trouble.” 

“Hung four of them, did they? And the 
other was Bert, hey? Well, him I don’t 
mind so much. Oh, we was good friends, 
but not very special. Well, we wasn’t what 
you’d call pals, you know what I mean? 
Just friends, that was all. Say, how do you 
make those sand tarts? That’s what you 
call them, ain’t it? I want to tell my 
mother. Say, you certainly are a bear for 
cooking noodles.” 

As he regained his strength, with an in- 
crement, he helped her in her work; there 
was plenty to do. But his restoration to 
health imported an element of delicacy into 
their relation. 

“Say, Greta,” he said as they sat outside 
the door one evening watching the shadows 
flowing down from the hills, “I like it 
here. It’s nice, what I mean. It’s nice and 
quiet, and nice and green, and nice and 
friendly, and—well, I can’t just say it, but 
you know what I mean, don’t you?” 

“Sure, Charkey,” she said. “You mean 
it iss nice here, ain’t it?” 

“TACs it,y hesaidy “7 At’s it 12 

“But you couldn’t stay here, Charkey.” 

“Why couldn’t I?” 

“Because we are alone too much.” 

“Alone? Come off! Say, there’s people 
around here all day long. Gee, I wouldn’t 
call this lonely! Say, I know so many peo- 
ple around here I can’t remember half of 
them. Everybody I meet says, ‘Hello, 
hello, hello!’ Say, you could bat around all 
day in New York and you wouldn’t meet 
nobody, and if you said hello to a guy he’d 
call a cop. And when there’s nobody else 
here, there’s you and me, ain’t there?” 

“Tt would be different if we was mar- 
ried, Charkey,” she said softly. “When 
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peoples are not married they can’t 
alone; but it would be different jf Wwe 
married, Charkey.” 

“Yeah, but then we’re not married, 
you see, Greta?” And then a light brok 
him, and he turned and caught her h 
and said, “Greta, I’ll tell you what we 
do, and then it will be all right.” 

“Chess?” she breathed. “What, C] 
key? Don’t be afraid to said it.’ | 

“We could send for my mother!” hes 
triumphantly. ‘Say, she is a great worl 
and this would be just her dish. She 1 
born in the country, my mother Was.” 

“Send for her,’’ she said rather tari 


office. 

““He’s getting a darned fine woman, Ri 
girl. Would make two of him, though,” 

“Don’t be so sure about that. He tal 
as sweet as pie, but he’s deep. He’s deer 

“T wouldn’t want to rile him. He w 
one of those gunmen, you know. They s 
he carries a revolver and can draw and f 
in a split of a second. He’s a fighter.” 

““He doesn’t carry a pistol. He toldy 
so himself.” | 

“He told you so! Ha-ha, that’s rie 
Say, that boy is as deep as a well. I thou 
I'd die the other day when I saw him sho 
ing his war medals to a fellow and tellj 
him he bought them in a pawnshop. 1 
never cracked a smile.” Fi! 

“Well, I know he didn’t buy a 
medals in a pawnshop; it stands to 
But he don’t carry a pistol.” 

“You don’t know. He’s deep. Say, 
him to tell you sometime about the bat 
he was in, about the time he fought ¢] 
whole Austrian army at Belgrad and got 
medal. 

“He'll pull himself up and tell you afte 
wards that somebody else told him the stoy 
and that he bought the medal, but that ju 
goes to show you how deep he is. He’s try 
ing to make a good impression on us an 
make us forget that he was a gunmar 
Don’t rile him, is all I say!” 

“T like Sharkey Tibbets.” 

“Everybody does. Only I’m sayin, 
there’s a man with a past if ever there ws 
one. He’s deep!” 
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_ the wife of a well-to-do citizen of Siena. 
| Many Americans have visited thisItalian hill 
town, celebrated alike for the marvelous pres- 
ervation of its medieval buildings and for 
the associations with its most famous resi- 
dent, Saint Catharine of Siena. They know 
_ the old palazzi, sumptuous yet grave; they 
have stood in the cathedral among those 
great columns which, with their alternate 
stripes of black and saffron, remind the 
least imaginative traveler of still, brooding 
jungle forms; they have admired the per- 
fect campanile and looked with varying 
degrees of appreciation at the paintings of 
the Sienese primitives. Comparatively few, 
however, have had any contact with the 
people who year in and year out dwell under 
these shadows of Italy’s glorious past. 

I owed my own opportunity to a Floren- 
tine woman who had supplied me with a 
letter to Signora Negri. Thanks to this in- 
troduction, I sat one spring day in the 
parlor of a big house which dated from the 
late Renaissance. Parlors are rapidly dying 
out in the American home, and when they 
do persist it is customary to find them fur- 
nished with some regard to modern ideas 
concerning the selection of furniture and 
pictures, the blending of rugs and wall 
papers and curtains. I have visited in many 
American small towns and I have seldom 
found a woman whose station in life corre- 
sponded with that of Signora Negri ignorant 
_ of period styles in furniture. Many, indeed, 
supplement this information with a deal of 
knowledge of china and bric-a-brac, of pic- 
tures and rugs. 

That this sort of inquiry had not affected 
the viewpoint of my hostess was very 
evident as I glanced at my surroundings. 
True, this big high-ceilinged parlor was fur- 
nished in period style, but—it was the late 
glacial period. The wall paper was bleak, 
and so was the carpet. Frosty gilt frames 
inclosed pictures recommended only by 
their glaring color. Chairs and sofa rather 
iceberg in physique, rounded out their 
Arctic resemblance by gray-white. linen 


comfortable all summer. 
Shasta Cloth is an exclu- 
sive Wilson Bro’s fabric. 


Shirts 
Shasta Cloth Shirts, with pre - 
shrunk collars or neckband style 
White-$25° Pastel Colors-$3,29 


Underwear 
Shasta Cloth Athletic Underwear, 
sheer, cool and perfect in fit, $29 
Lajamas 
Shasta Cloth Pajamas, generously 
cut for comfort and faultless] 


finished. White $352 Colors $goo 


MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF MEN'S FINE 
FURNISHINGS FOR 60 YEARS 


Hose + Garters - Belts » Cravats + Pajamas 
Handkerchiefs » Knit Gloves « Nightshirts 
Shirts - Suspenders » Underwear + Mufflers 


Wi son Bro’s, Cuicaco 
New York Paris 


covers. Not a book nora piece of bric-a-bra 
was there to suggest the room had ever bee 
entered. It was all just as cozy as a refrig 
erator. 

After I had been on ice several minute 
the signora entered, and after my flustere 
first moments of Italian converse I man 
aged to gather some essential news abou 
her appearance. She was an elderly womar 
the signora. By this I mean that she mus 
have been thirty-nine or forty. Yet her 
is no individual reflection upon my Sienes 
hostess. For it must be remembered tha 
the average Italian woman of mature ag 
never exercises, and never, I am quite sure 
consciously reduces. Her attitude seems t 
be, ‘Well, I have a hundred things to d 
before I die. I suppose I’ll get old righ 
away and then I’ll have only ninety-nine.’ 
As a result, people commence to say of he 
“she must have been” about the time sh 
reaches thirty-three. 

My hostess certainly ‘“‘must have been’ 
beautiful fifteen years before, and of he 
dress one could speak in terms of the pres 
ent. It was a very charming reflection 0 
the late French modes. As for her manner 
nothing could have been more gracious 
There was, in fact, aside from the imperfee- 
tions of my Italian, only one drawback t¢ 
perfect social intercourse. The Signore 
Negri and I could find no topic of mutual 
interest. 

Of course there may be those who would 
fix the responsibility for this state else- 
where than on Siena. Perhaps, indeed, I 
was not altogether blameless. Still in the 
same breath that I admit a certain in- 
sularity of viewpoint which has probably 
ruined many a dazzling opportunity for s0- 
cial advancement, I must claim for myself 
that on this occasion I was both diligent and 
alert. I tried the signora on everything 
from the vestal virgins to bridge. 

The conversation began by my refer- 
ences to the beauty and interest of Rome. 
In assenting to my comments she informed 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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the village smithy stood— 


ABOVE the door of the roadside shop once 

were the words, ‘‘Blacksmith and Wheel- 
wright.”’ Inside, the brawny blacksmith fanned 
the roaring fire on the smithy forge. 

Now the sign is down. The fire is out—the 
blacksmith gone. 

Where once the passing traveler found a 
smithy every few miles, today there stands a 
garage. Where his horse was shod with iron 
shoes and his carriage wheels bound with iron 
hoops, the motor car now stops for air for its 
pneumatic tires. 

Schrader Tire Valves were used on the first 
automobile tires made in the United States. To- 
day, as in the past, they are standard on pneu- 
matic tires made in this country and Canada. To 
their success in retaining air, motorists all over 
the world owe riding comfort and greater tire 
service. 

The continued efficiency of the Schrader Tire 
Valve is due to the use of all the genuine 
Schrader Valve Parts shown and described on 
this page. Every one of these Schrader parts has 
a distinct and separate function and should be 


used constantly. In purchasing Schrader Valve 
Insides or Valve Caps be sure you get the genuine 
Schrader products packed in handy metal boxes 
on which the name ‘‘Schrader’”’ is plainly marked. 

Always carry extra valve parts. Then, when 
you lose or misplace a valve cap or a dust cap, 
you can put on another at once and avoid 
damaging the tire valve and reducing its effec- 
tiveness in retaining air. 

A sure way to find a store that carries genuine 
Schrader Valve Parts is to look for the Schrader 
display container. This display, a giant replica 
of the Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge, insures 
quick service on all Schrader Tire Valve parts 
and accessories, also Tire Pressure Gauges. It is 
in motor accessory shops, garages, and hardware 
stores all over the country. 


Ask for free air booklet 


Our new air booklet, ‘‘Air— the most elusive 
prisoner,’’ tells how to get maximum service 
from your tires. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
send us his name and address and we shall send 
you a copy direct. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, INC., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 


TORONTO 


LONDON 


Schracder 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves ~ Tire Gauges 


A 


| LL Don't duress about air | \ 
Dent borrow 
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SCHRADER TIRE VALVE 
with Dust Cap as it appears 
on tires in actual service. 


SCHRADER 
DUST CAP. Goes 
over the valve and 
protects the valve 
stem threads. Can 
be attached and de- 
tached with a few 
turns of the hand. 


SCHRADER RIM 
NUT BUSHING. 
Holds on Dust Cap. 
Centers tire valve 
and prevents tube 
from creeping. 
Tighten against 
wheel with small 
wrench. 


SCHRADER VALVE CAP. Made with dome 
shaped rubber washer reinforced by arched 
metal plate. Prevents dirt from entering 
mouth of valve. Acts as secondary air- 
tight seal. Attach or detach by hand. 


Slip i 
2 : 


Wisin <A 
ae 


SCHRADER VALVE IN- 
SIDE. Placed in the mouth of 


trance of air. Also prevents 
escape of that air once it is in 
the tube. 


the valve. Permits quick en- 
N 


SCHRADER TIRE 
VALVE with all 
parts in place except 
the Dust Cap. You 
also see here the Hex- 
agon Nut screwed 
against the Bridge 
Washer at the base 
of valve. 

Add the Dust Cap 
and you have the 
complete Schrader 
Valve which should 
be on your tires, 
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Ship now — and insure 
against a car shortage 


DLE freight cars in the spring are no guarantee 

against a car shortage at crop moving time. 
But the use of available equipment now to make 
shipments in anticipation of fall and winter needs 
will insure against the costly delays that are the 
inevitable result of the periodical harvest time 
traffic congestion. 


The railroads were never better equipped. They 
have made heavy outlays for new cars, engines 
and facilities. Operating morale is at a high level. 
Performance records reflect high credit on men 
and managements 


But railroad men are not supermen—and there is 
a limit. to the amount of traffic that can be 
promptly handled in yards and terminals. Car 
shortages are the result of the slow movement of 
cars rather than the lack of cars. 


Shippers who take advantage of the present ease 
of transportation to move fuel, raw materials and 
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(Continued from Page 64) 

me that she had been there only twice in 
her life. This was surprising enough, but 
when I heard that she had never seen 
Venice I began to be prepared. The fact of 
it was that the signora had hardly ever set 
foot outside of her native town, and if she 
had done so she would probably have con- 
sidered it as so much lost motion. 

There are, of course, so many instances 
of geographical fixity combined with intel- 
lectual wanderlust that I tried not to be 
prejudiced. And I went on as if nothing 
had happened, to speak of the English 
poets who had loved the signora’s country. 
Among these I dwelt especially upon Shel- 
ley. Before I was through, however, I was 
conscious that the brown eyes were regard- 
ing me with the unillumined benevolence of 
a cow. 

“Shelley?” she finally ventured. “Who 
was he?” 

I paused only long enough for the briefest 
course on English literature and then with 
renewed hope I tried to ascertain her taste 
in the contemporary novels and plays of 
her own country. Did she follow the works 
of Marco Praga and the other young 
Milanese playwrights? 

If I had spoken of Mr. D. H. Lawrence 
or Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer, of Anatole 
France or Selma Lagerléf, her expression 
could not have been more groping. I soon 
recognized, indeed, that Signora Negri’s 
opposition to reading was free from all na- 
tional bias. She was as profoundly uncu- 
rious regarding contemporary literature in 
her own country as she was in that of Eng- 


finished products that will be needed later in the 
year will not only protect themselves against 
business losses due to traffic congestion, but will 


help to insure the prompt movement of the crops 
to market. 
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land and America, of France and Scan- 
dinavia. 

At this point I resigned myself to my 
hostess’ viewpoint. She was to all appear- 
ances a womanly woman, one determined 
that the sanctity of feminine interests 
should not be threatened by any tough- 
minded topics. Since, then, she had limited 
herself to home and children, why not try 
her out on that celebrated countrywoman 
of hers whose theories have made such a 
profound impression upon modern life? I 
could hardly wait until I asked her: “And 
what do you think of the Montessori 
method?” 

The Signora Negri thought of it exactly 
what she thought of cuneiform writing. Al- 
though she was familiar with Signora Mon- 
tessori’s name, she knew absolutely nothing 
of her educational system. 

Was it any wonder that I felt my old 
landmarks beginning to dissolve, my old 
imaginary world of European culture tum- 
bling about my ears? Why, indeed, should 
it not? For in the usual small community 
on our continent the Montessori method is 
almost as familiar as the fireless cooker. 


Shaking the Nursemaid Tree 


My call left upon me one strong impres- 
sion: Signora Negri was one of those 
women whose lives would be a blank with- 
out the front window. Beyond the goings 
and comings of her neighbors, she re- 
sponded to no outside interest. The fact 
of it is that in Siena, as in every other 
Italian town which I have ever visited, the 
exercise of mere neighborliness is restricted 
by the absence of any such community 
centers as those which thrive with us. 
These Latin towns.have no high school, for 
of free education, as we understand it, the 
Italian knows nothing, and people of my 
hostess’ class almost always send their chil- 
dren away to some type of pay school. They 
usually have no circulating library and they 
have no country club. As for the various 
organizations through which we Americans 
strive to improve both ourselves and our 
surroundings, I tried in vain to picture the 
signora at one of our inevitable literary or 
travel or civic clubs. The imaginative 
flight was as impossible for me as it might 
have been for the lady herself. 

Mention of the travel club recalls very 
vividly Signora Negri’s response to some 
reference to America. At the words New 
York she brightened up and, leaning for- 
ward in her chair, she showed how thor- 
oughly en rapport she was with foreign 
customs. 

“Ah,” breathed she in her exquisite 
Sienese Italian, “and do you still catch 
your negro servants in the forests?”’ 

It was too beautiful a theory. I really 
could not bring myself to rob her of it, and 
I left her firm in the belief that all we had 
to do over here when we needed a nurse- 
maid was just to shake a near-by tree. 

In alluding to this remark I am open to 
conviction as to the possibility of some 
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small-town Americans making a pr 
tionately bad guess anent Italy, Neve 
less, I am obliged to state that, if the 
such, I have not met them. The trut} 
is that all of us in this country are hy, 
ciaries of a twofold insurance against 
ignorance: The first of these is the mc 
picture feature of world-wide news; 
second and more important is the exig 
of numerous magazines. 

To be sure, there usually is a cinen 
two in the Italian small town, but its st 
ards of selection and of presentment 
very far short of our own. As to period] 
there exist a few of specialized chara 
Unknown to the Latin household, hoy 
is that magazine of general interest Ww 
has done so much to widen every Ameri 
horizon. e | 

Just before I left the glacial parlor} 
the sound of a piano. Someone was pla. 
one of the earlier Beethoven sonatas—p 
ing it with a sort of stormy tendernes, 
pricked up my ears at this—the first 
dence of culture I had encountered g 
entering the house. 

“It is my eldest daughter,” explained 
signora, and then with a sigh she added 
am afraid she is a decadenta.” | 

A decadent? In what way? I looked 
interrogation of this fond parental clas 
cation. The signora hesitated only 
ment and then, assuming a confid 
air, she bent forward. 

“Ah, well,” she lamented, “she | 
nothing except for music and books. | 
would like to become a_ professic 
pianist.” 

This from the land with the greatest 
nual output of tenors and sopranos in 
world! It was hard to recover myself gj 
ciently to remonstrate “Why not? 
does seem to have great talent.” | 


The Café as a Social Center 


She shrugged and made a gesture y 
the plump white hands. “Perhaps,” 
granted. ‘‘But my husband and I—we 
not desire that sort of life for our dat 
ters. We have affianced her to a charn 
young man, the son of friends of ours. 

“Perhaps,”’ ventured I, “she may no 
in love with the young man.” 

Surprise and a certain hauteur y 
blended in her tone as she retor 
promptly, “Certainly not. She has | 
him only once or twice. How then can 
know what she feels for him?” 

This retort was reasonable enough, bi 
subsequent deepening of my knowledg 
Italian customs led me to suspect that 
decadent daughter’s sentiments would h 
no vital influence upon the situation. — 
the majority of marriages both among 
aristocracy and among borghese families 


- the Negris are arranged on a basis 


parental selection. The father of a girl] 
vides her with a dota, or dowry, and t 
with check book in his vest pocket st 
about among friends with eligible sons. 
is all a nice neighborly transaction in wh 
neither dowered daughter nor eligible 
has much to say. 

It was my curiosity to know someth 
of the girl in the Italian small town wh 
led me to pursue my acquaintance ¥ 
Signora Negri. I asked her and her dau 
ter to tea with me, and so several d 
later the three of us were seated at ont 
the outdoor cafés on Siena’s Main Street 

Before proceeding further with my ] 
sonal contacts I feel obligated to saj 
word regarding cafés. They represent to 
Italian burg the same social center crea 
by our soda-water fountains. The only | 
ference between the two consists in ~ 
fleeting quality of our American refre 
ments. Over there the performance 
anything but ephemeral. Nothing bu 
Strasburg goose with a nail through itsf 
is more firmly established at its task of fea 
ing than is the habitué of the Italian cz 
Especially is this true of the men. TI 
check in at about ten or eleven im | 
morning, often linger until the midé 
meal, and then, at about three or fo 
again punch the café time clock. 

But to go back to the daughter of my: 
quaintance. The Signorina Negri—she W 
in America would have been Miss Black 
was about eighteen, and worthy of t 
tradition respecting the beauty of Sien' 
women. These advantages, however, 
not seem to have their customary weight 
Latin scales. As the conditions of t 
signorina’s life began to unfold to me bic 
cided, in fact, that I would just as soon 
a stone lion in front of a public building 
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Since the Chrysler Six brings qualities no 
other car can offer, you could well afford, 
_ in order to gain those qualities, to discard 
' your present car without recompense 


\e) 
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Do not expect a long trading allowance on any used car when you approach the 
purchase of a Chrysler Six. 


It cannot be granted for reasons so plain and obvious that they speak for themselves. 


In the first place, despite a large and steadily growing daily production, the 
public eagerness to own the car is far from being satisfied. 


But that is not the real point—the real reason why long allowances are impossible 
As that the buyer gets in the Chrysler Six something no other car can offer. 


Any other car offered in exchange instantly depreciates in comparison with the 
Chrysler because it does not possess those Chrysler qualities. 


Tf you do not want the results the Chrysler alone gives, any good car will answer 
if you do want them and value them, you will realize that the Chrysler Six 
‘renders ordinary types obsolete. 


: No fine car has ever been more closely priced than the Chrysler Six—and no car has 
“ever given at any price the riding, driving, braking, accelerating, power and speed 
‘qualities peculiar to the Chrysler. 


Ten minutes at the wheel of the Chrysler Six will convince you that the ownership 
of such a car means so much more than you have been enjoying that this is the 
one and only important question involved. 


The Chrysler Six goes so far beyond anything else in every detail of performance, 
and reaches such unprecedented economy of maintenance, that you could well 
afford to discard your present car without getting a cent ay it, in order to gain 
the advantages which only the Chrysler can offer. 


All Chrysler Six dealers are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler's attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 


THE CHRYSLER SIX 
Bt . ope 
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Cultivate the Habit of Walking! 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
has taken the initiative in adding a course 
in walking. Hereafter, students will be re 
quired to do just so much walking each 
day. 


A\ fine, healthy habit to cultivate. No other 
form of exercise is equal to walking. A long 
hike every day will do wonders in keeping 
you in good physical condition. And it 
costs nothing. 


Just look well to your shoes. See that they 
are kept in perfect condition by the applica- 
tion each day of a good shoe polish. 


With a Shoe Shining Outfit handy this is a simple 
matter. A good shoe polish keeps shoe leather soft 
and pliable. It is really a leather preservative, thus 
giving longer life to shoes. 


Teach your children early in life to take good care 
of their shoes. The Shining Outfit makes it easy. 
Everything convenient for the daily shine. 


S. M. Bixsy & Co., Inc. EF F. Dattey Company, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Buffalo, N.Y. and Hamilton, Can. 


‘look at your shoes!’ 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
5oc to the Shinola Company, 
Rochester, N.Y., forthe Shinola Home 
Set and two boxes Shinola Shoe 
Polish, or 75c to the F. F. Dalley 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., or 
$1.10 to Hamilton, Can.., forthe 2-in-1 
Shining Kit and two boxes 2-in-1 Shoe 
Polish. 


SHINOLA ComPANy 
Rochester, N.Y. 


2inl 
Shining Kit 


Home Set 


Bixbys 
Liquid Polish 


For Black, White, Tan. Brown and OxBlood Shoes 


Polishes for all colors and kinds of shoes —for dry shoes—for wet 
shoes —children’s shoes — men’s shoes and women’s shoes. 
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an Italian girl in her native town. Nothing 
ever happens to either of them except 
weather. 

It was a typical Italian Main Street 
which we watched that day over the table 
set back under its portico. Past the stately 
palazzi and over the rough cobblestones of 
the narrow, winding thoroughfare dozens 
of students of the University of Siena 
walked to and fro. Handsome young 
fascisti with their black shirts tapering into 
slender waistlines and their fezzes each 
dropping a long tassel over the wearer’s 
cheek, gave the contrast of uniform to this 
civilian throng. So, too, did various dash- 
ing officers. Nor were the passers-by all 
Italians. The inevitable tourists constantly 
fused with the crowd, and although some 
of them were female, elderly and addicted 
to Baedeker, there were others to whom 
none of such reproaches could be directed. 

University students, officers, tourists! 
Imagine what an ideal environment these 
would constitute for the girl in one of our 
own towns! But to the Italian signorina 
the proximity of all these young fellows 
means no more than a stage-set. For a girl 
of the well-to-do classes is never permitted 
to see a man unless in the presence of some 
member of her family. 

There are Americans, of course, who 
regard with envy a country that has taken 
out such blanket insurance against flappers. 
Although I myself believe that the disad- 
vantages of our system are far out-weighed 
by their advantages, I am not going to 
meet any arguments of this character. All 
I wish to bring out is the fact that in Italy 
there exist few possibilities for sublimat- 
ing the call of youth to youth. My beau- 
tiful young signorina went shopping, she 
attended mass, and she sometimes, as this 
afternoon, dropped in at a café; but all 
these excursions were taken on the ma- 
ternal or paternal leash. True, she knew 
some girls of her own set, and with these 
she played an occasional game of tennis. 
Of any organized recreational or intel- 
lectual or civic stimuli she dreamed, how- 
ever, just as little as did her mother. 

In concluding these remarks upon the 
woman of the Italian town let me say that 
neither the signora nor her daughter is an 
isolated example. The latter is as repre- 
sentative of the aridity of the town girl’s 
life as is her mother of that lack of curiosity 
concerning art, literature, science or any- 
thing else removed from a narrow sphere 
in a narrow environment which I encoun- 
tered in contacts with more than twenty 
small communities. 


Men Who Live in the Past 


But how about the men of the Via 
Cavour or the Via Vittorio Emanuele? Are 
they as lacking in both cultural impulse and 
social outlets as are their wives? The an- 
swer to this is an emphatic no. Although I 
did not meet the husband of Signora Negri 
I did talk with many men of a correspond- 
ing social class, and I found that between 
them and their womenfolk rolled a deep 
gulf of intellectual separation. 

All these men had the classical training 
which is so reverenced in both Italy and 
France. They could quote pages from the 
Latin and Greek authors, and they knew 
Dante by heart. They had a burning pride 
in those heritages of art bequeathed them 
by their titanic countrymen, and, as to 
music, I am sure that it would have been 
impossible to confuse them between Caro 
Nome and Celeste Aida. 

Yes, these professional gentlemen of the 
Italian small towns all wrap themselves 
fervently in garments of past culture. 
When it comes, though, to more modern 
apparel—well, the majority hardly require 
a valet to look after their wardrobes. 
They may know something of present-day 
thought and art in their country, but of the 
currents going on beyond their own fron- 
tiers they are usually almost as innocent as 
their wives. 

I remember, for example, asking a young 
physician in a small town near Florence 
what he thought of psychoanalysis. 

He regarded me with his big handsome 
eyes, brown and glossy as horse chestnuts, 
and then asked, “‘ What is that?” 

I wondered at that moment if there were 
any American physicians, either metro- 
politan or provincial, who would have been 
equally puzzled. It hardly seems possible, 
for even many of the lay minds in our own 
small towns speak as familiarly of fixations 
and extraversion as they do of quince jelly 
or their grandmothers. 
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lot of men and their wives, and they r 
all looked absolutely vacant. Final) 
wide-awake young fellow piped up, 
yes; the Viennese psychologist, you n 
I understand you Americans have 
crazy about him. That’s str 
know. Over here we don’t think ; 
about him.” ; 
There you are. If the burgs in Fy 
own country have not yet waked y 
their dreams, how in the world ean 
expect more remote European localiti 
show greater interest? a 
So far as social contacts go, the Tt, 
burgher is much better off than is his | 
In the average small town there exi 
man’s club called the Circolo, whiel 
to its members newspapers, bevera 
the formal setting for many an arg 
The men over there are, however, 
badly in need of such an institution, fo 
I have said, they all keep regular ¢ 
hours at the cafés. 
“Tsn’t it wonderful!’’ breathed an A) 
ican friend of mine one day as we sat d 
at a sidewalk café in Perugia. “Here | 
eleven o’clock in the morning, and t 
men are all taking the time to sit down 
talk. Think of the towns and citie 
home—how everybody would be grub] 
now! Isn’t it a marvelous atmospher 
leisure—of spaciousness?’”’ a 


| 


Iridescent Dreams of Glory 


I was just debating the merits of 
observation when an excited Latin y 
near by smote my ears. | 

“Why should we not be the domir 
country in Europe? Look at our tradit 
Look at our past. Now that we hay 
great leader, there is no reason why a; 
the eagles of Rome should not lift t 
lordly wings above lands across the se 

I looked at my friend to see the effect | 
these words produced upon her. Undo 
edly it was favorable. She was prob: 
thinking, “‘How wonderful the renasee 
of the national spirit of Italy!” Yet 
body is more severe in her criticisn 
such nationalistic sentiment when it 
at home. An American who had deliv 
himself of a similar oration would be to 
a booster, entitled to all the scorn of 
intelligentzia. . mee | 

As a matter of fact, the Italian 
just full of boosters. Time and < 


men were installed. Have I ever h 
faint. reverberations of art or lit 
Not at all. These men who knock 
or four hours a day from work are 
riching the world’s thought by th 
thus acquired. If they were, tha W 
a different thing. Then I should n 
plain of my friend’s eulogy of the s 
atmosphere. But as it is, all tha 
in the café system is a widened 1 
spacious gab. This gab centers 
tics—local, national and Europe 
not redeemed by any wide out 
world’s problems. The opinions 
speaker are usually taken from his 
paper, and as a result they are 
partisan as anything we are likely 
the Rotary Club. q 
Perhaps I may be accused of pre 
against the Italian. Any such bias | 
to disclaim by saying that for me I 
more charm than any other Eure 
country. That my observations are 
by some of the Italians themsel 
impression created by talks with re 
tatives of other strata of society. 
forceful of such impressions was | 
young nobleman whom I met at a 
in Rome. His family was poor, but itr 
aged to keep up an old country estate sol 
where near Turin. Here, as is the custom 
lived in social aloofness from the near 
townsfolk. When, indeed, I mentioned 
Italians of the smaller communities t 
young conte lifted his hands in repudiati 
“They lead the most monotonous li 
in the world,” said he. “They knownoth 
outside of their own towns, and furtherm 
they don’t want to know anything.” | 
When I crossed the Italian border 1 
France I did not find a very apprecia 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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THE RIGHT BALLOON TIRE 
FOR YOUR CAR 


with or without changing wheels 


MILLER 3 
*RESENT BALLOON TIRES BALLOON RES 


. TIRE for small wheels for present rims 


x 4.40/21 
Se PPA PA | 
5 ese PA | 
x 5.25/21 
x 6.20/20 
x 6.20/21 
x 6.20/21 
x 6.20/21 

134 x 6.60/21 
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_ Specify Miller Balloon Tires on your new car. 


Hi Also use Miller Tubes and Accessories. 
— 


You can be on 


Miller Balloons in an hour! 


THERE is a Miller Balloon Tire for your present rims that can 
be put on without any wheel change—in an hour—by any author- 
ized Miller dealer! Costs less than an oversize high pressure tire. 

There is also a Miller Balloon Tire for smaller wheels put on 
with only a change of spokes and rims. No change in hubs, brake- 
bands or other parts. Any authorized Miller dealer is in a posi- 
tion to supply these tires and wheels complete. 


Miller Balloon Tires are thoroughly developed. They are the 
perfected result of over eight years of Miller research, and three 
years’ use of the balloon principle. They are built in approved sizes. 


Call on any authorized Miller dealer for facts and figures about 
ballooning your car, with the least time, trouble and expense. 


1 He Se vielele betaine: Ui BoB: B Rov iC.0°M. PA Ney 
OF NEW YORK—AKRON, OHIO 
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Story & Clark Supremacy 


‘The Repro-Phraso 
The Personal Reproducing Piano 


The greatest instrument that has been produced 
in a generation, and it has taken a generation to 
produce it. There is no other instrument like it. 


Because—with an ordinary music roll (no special 
rolls required) you can play the melody more dis- 
tinctly than the other notes, and obtain musical 
effects that were disputed possibilities before the 
advent of the Repro-Phraso. 


Because—you can play a selection to fit your 
mood—or as you like it. You can regulate the 
music roll perfectly, pausing here, hurrying there, 
shading from loud to soft, sustaining the tones, 
and at the same time make the melody sing out 
above the accompaniment. The Repro-Phraso: is 
the ideal instrument for playing accompaniments. 


And because you, whether you have ever had 
any experience in playing the piano or not, can 
play this beautiful instrument just as personally 
the keys themselves. 


as if you were playing on 


Your nearest Story & Clark dealer will gladly show you the Repro-Phraso. 
You can purchase one on terms within your income, and your present piano 
will be taken in part payment. 


Price $650.00 and upwards. Freight added 


THE STORY AND GLARK PIANO GOMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 315-3517 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
Philadelphia, 1105 Chestnut Street 


New York, 33 West 57th Street 


If you are a prospective purchaser of a piano or player-piano, we will gladly send you a beau- 
tiful brochure—Free. Story & Clark Piano Company, Dept. 8. P. J., 315-317 So. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois: Please send me the brochure showi 


ng the various styles of your instruments, 
and the name of your nearest dealer, because I am interested in buying a grand (_] an upright [_] 
a player piano (| the Repro-Phraso [_] Please print name and address. 


NAME 


CLPY: 
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relief from this state of mind. Here I visited 
immediately in the home of a prosperous 
business man who lived on the outskirts of 
a small town in one of the central prov- 
inces. In this town Main Street was called 
Rue Grande. This is by no means a ge- 
neric name, for in the baptism of their chief 
thoroughfares the French are exceedingly 
resourceful. 

Diversity of term does not, however, 
affect the character of the street itself. 
Usually it is the same narrow winding affair 
| with the same inhospitable thread of side- 
walk observed in Italy. Just as in this 
neighboring country, too, one looks in vain 
for those front lawns which help relieve in 
American towns long stretches of stone and 
brick. If somewhere the French are guilty 
of a yard, they treat it as summarily as a 
modern woman does her ears. They get it 
out of sight. Therefore all that one sees is a 
high wall. 

These people whom I visited did have a 
front yard, but its presence was due en- 
tirely to the fact that their home was more 
than a mile from the town. And one adds 


| in the same breath that this advantage had 


not suggested to them the further improve- 
ment of verandas. The front porch with its 
rugs and its wicker furniture and all its 
invitations to comfort—the stranger may 
search for this modern device throughout 
Europe with the same assurance of success 
promised by hunting a flapper in Siena. 

More than this. All that charming do- 
mestic architecture which in our towns is 
fast supplanting the mansarded and tur- 
reted crimes of the 80’s has no equivalent in 
either France or Italy. The only departure 
from tradition exists in those bungalows 
with which some of the more progressive 
peasants are replacing their old _pictur- 
esquely unhygienic cottages. For this reason 
I was quite prepared for the nineteenth- 
century house of stone which met my eye. 

I shall never forget my first introduction 
to the home life of the French bourgeoisie. 
When I descended from my room to the 
dinner table it was like being plunged into a 
chapter of Genesis. Everybody there had 
either begot or been begotten by somebody 
else there. It was all very confusing, and 
I am afraid I never did get some of the rela- 
tionships straightened out. 

Such tribal groups are typical of both 
France and Italy. Right here let me say 
that if any psychiatrist were turned loose on 
one of these Latin or Gallic communities he 
would break down in a year from overwork. 
For in nearly all of them the widely known 
family complex is present in its most ag- 
gravated forms. Thus Signora Negri, as 
I have related, had practically no life out- 
side her home. When she did go out for a 
game of cards, she told me that she and her 
husband sought as a rule the home of her 
brother and his wife. Similarly my present 
hostess, whom I shall call Madame Boulan- 
ger, confided to me the second day of my 
visit, “Ah, we have so many relatives in 
the town that we do not need to seek any 
society elsewhere.’ 


What They Talked About 


It might have been Abraham himself 
saying that. Though no one respects more 
the beauty of family relationships than do 


| I, it does seem to me that such limitations 


of sympathy and interest to one’s own tribe 
are a real spiritual obstacle. They spell an 
egoism preferable only to the intense nar- 
rowness of self-love. 

Well, to_go back to the dinner party. 
What did I hear as for nearly two hours 
I clung to the manes of those whistling 
French sentences? Was it art or literature, 
was it the theater or music, borne by those 
fleet chargers of sound? Not for a second. 
Fifteen minutes was spent in a discussion 
of the taxes. Another fifteen was devoted 
to an arraignment of the English. In be- 
tween I heard many personalities and many 
allusions to local business conditions. But 
there was not one word to dismay the most 
backward intelligence in the most backward 
hamlet of America. 

In this conversation I was assigned a pas- 
sive role. Everybody displayed a cordial 
anxiety to have my plate replenished, but 
all interest in me stopped at this point. 
Seldom did anyone direct to me either 
question or remark. 

There may be a personal explanation for 
this, and certainly I responded to it with no 
personal resentment. The only effect of 
my obliteration was to make me compare 
this situation with that of any foreigner 
who happened to be visiting in a family 


back in Homesville or Haysb rg. 
qualities of the American tempers 
conspire, in fact, against such effacen 
an alien: One is the kindliness which y 
us always want to put the outsider 
ease; the other is that vital curiosit 
specting other lands and other eye 
which makes us the most widely a 
people in the world. ee 

That there is none of this curiosity o 
tive in the average provincial 
was demonstrated at almost 
counter I had with this class. Here 
dinner table a revelation of the pre 
lack came through the widow of 
cate. No sooner had one of ther 
party announced that he had ¢g 
winter before to a Swiss resort ¢ 
black eyes blazed. Hi 

“‘And why,” demanded she, “shoul 
a Frenchman, go to Switzerland? ] 
not here in our own country m 
rivers, snows, tropics—everyth 

They have, indeed, installed 
ern patents in our famous slo 
them it is See France First, L 
the Time. Subsequently I disco 
only four of the fifteen people pres, 
ever crossed the French frontier, 
single one of this privileged quartet 
been to America. 

The fact of it is that so far as Am 
concerned many of these folks in Pye 
towns are living in the year 1491. 
who had actual contacts with our s 
have probably enlarged their basic ¢ 
information. All others are in pos 
three original, unenriched facts: T 
that the dollar is high, that we h 
Klux Klan and that le régime Sec, a 
call our dry law, has operated 
upon French commerce. 


| 


The Overworked Toothpick 


It was the dry law which finally lifte 
excommunication from table top 
moving the napkin from the tan 
chins to which it had previous 
hitched, the gentleman who had | 
offensive as to patronize a Swiss 
tapped on his glass of créme de n 

“Ah,” cried he, looking over at n 
his merry blue eyes, “think of livi 
country where you cannot get this!’ 

I was so gratified at this mark of p 
attention that I fear I did not p 
resent the reflection upon my e 
Released from my long Trappist s 
I fell to telling them all something 
our customs. It was when I rea 
description of American trains tha 
from the advocate’s relict of whom 
spoken a reaction so violent and so 
pected that I could hardly believe m 

“Figurez-vous,” cried she, turning 
assembled company with cheeks so g 
with rage that they resembled 
hassocks, “the Americans employ n 
as attendants on their trains! O’e 
dréle, n’est-ce pas? For was it not 
other day that I read in a paper som 
of America being indignant at these 
of us using our negro troops in the F 

Even assuming that she knew so 
of the outrage of the tip, it was a s 
analogy. However, I let it pass. 
company had now arrived at the too 
course, and the advocate’s widow 
too preoccupied with this physical sti 
undertake any mental one. 

Right here let me say that table 
in nearly all Continental countries ha 
departed from those ideals which w 
icans began to desert just about th 
the Chicago fire. One of these ideals i 
a napkin should lead a public lif 
course there are some natures in 
which are still inspired by the same 
but the proportion of those weari 
napkins is not nearly so impressive as 
the Continent. 

As for the toothpick, this imple 
used with a degree of conscientious 1 
which I have never seen excelle 
dilettante gesture does for the a 
Continental townsman. Each of the t 
two, both upper and lower, gets its 
individual ceremony. — 

But a more spectacular departure 
our standard of manners was afford 
the morning after my arrival. I had 
from a rather troubled night. This 
to the partiality of the Continent fot 
covering known as the couwvre-pied, a q 
with a physique like a marshmallow. P. 
and square, it has, too, no more genl 
fitting into one’s anatomy than the ¢ 
aforementioned. Even when it is do 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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: You may walk one hundred thou- : 
sand miles and more during your 
’ lifetime—in stockings. How to ® 
% achieve that magnificent journey % 
with comfort, elegance and ¥ 
% economy, is truly an important ! 
; matter. And the total hosiery- % 
* cost is great. Phoenix has become &¢ 
the companionable hosiery of ¥& 
the world, for the very good 
reason that it furnishes to men, ® 
women and children everywhere, 
record-long miles of friendly 
elegance and comfort at small cost. 4 
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“The Williams Cap 


is in the ring— 


I VOTE FOR IT” 


oe big vote is going to 
Williams and the reason is 
clear. It has the one shaving 
cream cap that can’t get lost. And 
Williams offers you three definite 
improvements in shaving: 

—There’s that famous Williams lather: 
its closer texture holds the moisture in 
against the beard. Quicker softening 
results. 

—There’s a lubric quality in Williams 
lather—actually a film between razor’s 
edge and your skin. Pulling and irritating 
friction are eliminated. 

—There’s a soothing ingredient which 
leaves your face smooth and flexible even 
in hurried daily shaving. 

Of course, you'll like Williams! 
It is made by shaving soap special- 
ists—a pure, natural-white cream 
without coloring matter. And the 
tube has the new Hinge-Cap! 


The J.B. Williams Company, Glastonbury, Conn. 
The J. B. Williams Co. (Canada), Ltd., St. Patrick 
Street, Montreal. 


We've scored again! Aqua Velva is the new 


product —a scientific formula for use after 
shaving. For free trial bottle, write Dept.16B 


Williams 
Shaving Cream 


with the 
Hinge-Cap 
that can’t 
get lost 
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duty by you, the cowvre-pied covers only a 
chosen section, and you are kept busy thaw- 
ing out alternately chest and toes. How- 
ever, the specialty of this ‘‘comfort” is 
slipping, and unless you sit up all night with 
it you are waked up every half hour by the 
necessity of groping on the floor after the 
truant. 

My nerves were already somewhat shaken 
by my night’s warfare, and I really think 
I jumped when at the sound of a pleasant 
barytone ‘“‘ Bonjour,” I looked up from my 
morning coffee to see my host’s son taking a 
place opposite me at the breakfast table. 
“Surely,” thought I, ‘‘here is another 
dream induced by the night’s discomfort.” 
Perhaps I even dived involuntarily to the 
floor after my deserting couvre-pied. The 
sound of a crunched roll, however, con- 
vinced me of reality. The young man oppo- 
site me was there, and he was there in 
pajamas! They were not even the musical- 
comedy kind. They were the homeliest 
gray flannel pajamas I have ever seen, and 
they were screened by no kind of jacket or 
robe. 

I had seen in this young man before no 
symptoms of eccentricity, but I knew that 
he was an ex-officer, and so I murmured to 
myself pityingly, ‘Shell shock!’ Shell 
shock nothing! Or if it was, then this 
house was a regular sanitarium, for in the 
course of the next five minutes the two 
sons-in-law of my host appeared on the 
scene in the same garb. 

Is it good form in France—this putting 
the breakfast jam in pajamas? After two 
vi8its in families of the provinces in both of 
which I encountered the same phenomenon 
I went with my inquiry to a Parisienne 
of my acquaintance. She was horrified. 

“Mon dieu, non!” cried she. “It is any- 
thing but comme il faut with us—not before 
women guests. But surely you are not 
going to judge us by the manners of our 
small towns!” 

The breakfast pajamas, the napkin and 
the toothpick—such evidences of a lack of 


| approved formalism have, of course, no 


bearing upon either spiritual or cultural 
development. But as indications of the 
slow infiltration of metropolitan customs 
into the French hinterland it seems to me 
they are profoundly significant. Accus- 
tomed as we are to the velocity with which 
every new style travels from the great city 
to the small town, one is dumfounded to see 
how long it takes an idea or a fashion to 
travel from Paris to the Rue Grande. 


Young Men Barred 


I stayed with my friends here for nearly 
a week, and in that time I found much to 
admire. Never wasa family more courteous 
in all its home relationships. Never was a 
cuisine more admirable. Never was there 
such an air of tranquillity and order. One 
could not set foot in the house without feel- 
ing that here were a simple people, con- 
scious of the dignity of being—just simple 
people. Industrious, temperate, frugal, 
home-loving, these Boulangers possessed, in 
fact, all those bourgeois virtues so much 
deplored by your intellectual. 

Ah, yes, but a very different thing from in- 
tellectual curiosity, from the struggle against 
the rut, from spiritual revolt against small 
local affairs! That first dinner party had 
discouraged the prospect of finding a marked 
development of such qualities in the French 
town, and subsequent contacts served only 
to deepen this impression. Raise the liber- 
alizing influences of an Italian community 
some few degrees and you have what the 
Rue Grande offers its citizens. 

Unlike the usual provincial of Latium, 
the Boulangers had an automobile. So had 
numerous of their friends. The town itself 
boasted a tennis club, and the habit of 
parties seemed much better established 
than it was beyond the Alps. Yet equally 
defective in the matter of community cen- 
ters are both Tuscan and Norman settle- 
ment. High school, Y. M. C. A., public 
library, country club, civic clubs—all those 
avenues through which the citizens of our 
small communities at home seek to broaden 
their experience, are unknown to the Gallic 
town. 

Whatever the tennis court in the Boulan- 
gers’ home burg meant, it did not represent 
a love match. Together the girls went out 
and had their exercise, and the boys were 
equally exclusive of feminine society. Ma- 
damoiselle of France has, in fact, almost as 
boisterous a life as has her sister, the 
signorina across the border. She, too, is 
seldom permitted to talk to a young man 
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unless in the presence of one of her family; 
and she, too, is married under the system of 
husband subsidies. Unless her father can 
afford to give her a dot her chances for 
marriage are tragically narrowed. 

Both among the Italian borghese and the 
French bourgeoisie the attitude toward ex- 
ercise is not an attitude, but a shrug. Did 
I ever see a married man or woman using 
the tennis courts in a town? Never. One 
day I asked a cousin of the Boulangers, a 
prosperous merchant from a town near 
Tours, why it was that the French never 
thought of putting a golf course near their 
communities. 

He looked at me in a very superior way 
and twirled a pair of very superior mus- 
tachios. ‘‘I will answer you, mademoi- 
selle,” said he, ‘‘by the answer which 
Clemenceau made to a reporter who asked 
him what he thought of golf. Do you 
perchance know it?” 

I shook my head in negation. » 

“Ah, well,” said he, “it sums up so well 
our opinion of men and women who have 
nothing better to do than hit and walk. For 
Clemenceau remarked, mademoiselle, ‘A 
little infantile.’”’ 


The American Writer 


No more adult pleasure, according to 
the Gallic townsman, is represented by 
swimming, bowling, walking or gymnasium 
classes. The time which so many American 
men put in on their muscles he devotes 
usually to his café. Here, as in Italy, the 
café constitutes a local political forum, and 
here you find the French booster in the 
regular practice of his profession. But it 
affords more than the setting for a debate. 
It is a club where the average Frenchman 
comes to write his letters and read his 
newspapers. So deeply is it enshrined in his 
civilization that one often feels that the 
Frenchman’s most tender sentiment is, “‘Be 
it ever so humble, there’s no place like a 
café.” 

Now, as to the woman of the Gallic town. 
I will start out by saying that I had been 
somewhat prejudiced against Madame Bou- 
langer by an exclamation she had uttered 
the day after my arrival. I had been saying 
something about American literature when, 
looking up quickly from her sewing, she 
cried, ‘‘Tiens! Is it that America has any 
writers?” 

Her husband, the graduate of a lycée, 
was much embarrassed by this astonish- 
ment. 

““Certainement America has had a writer,” 
he reproved her. ‘‘Have you never heard 
of Poe?” 

Passing rapidly over the fact that this 
amend was scarcely more soothing than the 
blow itself, I must say that the average 
Frenchman is very apt to speak of Amer- 
ica’s literary performance in terms of the 
singular. The only American author with 
whom he seems to be at all familiar is our 
Edgar Allan. 

As I say, I was somewhat irritated at 
madame for assuming that our authorship 
was confined entirely to dollars. After- 
wards, however, I perceived that no na- 
tional bias was involved. Like Signora 
Negri, Madame Boulanger simply did not 
see the value of reading anything. She 
looked upon printed matter as being like 
vaccination—some virus to take at long 
intervals and then only for the purpose of 
rendering one immune from any attack of 
the disease itself. In her youth they had 
inoculated her with Moliére and a few other 
French classics, and since then apparently 
she had never come down with a book. As 
the magazine of general interest is almost 
as rare there as it is in Italy, madame’s only 
provocation to a literary attack lay in the 
daily newspaper. Let me add in the same 
breath, too, that her husband’s interest did 
not progress much farther. Neither of 
them knew a single name in contemporary 
French art or literature except by newspaper 
reference to that name. 

But, although madame resembled Signora 
Negri in her complete freedom from cul- 
tural impulse, she far surpassed her in a 
certain alert intelligence which has nothing 
to do with books. Of all the good business 
men I have ever met in my life she was the 
best. Not only did she manage the affairs 
of her household but she helped conduct her 
husband’s business. He never took a step, 
I am sure, without consulting her, and as 
T heard them talking together I was amazed 
at her grasp of the commercial situation. 


No phenomenon, either—Madame Bou- ° 


langer! In her capacity for sustaining the 
double task of home keeper and business 


partner the Frenchwoman of the sm, 
munity stands supreme. How 
from the presentment of Frenc 
in the novels! Thanks to li 
conceive the Gallic wife as a 
chiffons and of errant emotio 
is a bit of seductive meringue, 
base of the inevitable triangl 
was at one time influenced by 
conception.. Now, after visits 
provinces of France, I keep 
where these novelists ever got 
types. Instead of being an ine 
of a triangle, the bourgeoise is , 
best of parallel lines.: ; 
The Boulangers talked a great 
money. So did another fa 
So, in fact, do all French people 
deed, as I have listened to co 
French homes I have been amu: 
the standard European ace 
America. Perhaps, as they th 
dwell too much upon the doll 
pared to the French attitude 
our interest in money is only a 
teurish thing. How much does 
will it cost?—here is the centr 
interest in the French small toy 
The financial fixation is a 
in purely social contacts. In th 
French family I visited, I went 1 
hostess to the home of some frien 
evening at cards. Incidentally 
tion that I had assumed cards w: 
not the Gallic heirloom of piquet 
it crystallized, but the modern 
making such assumption I had 
however, the fact that bridg 
played by these people’s great-gr: } 
Had I done so I might have been 
for underneath all their swiftn 
and lightness of manner, the Fr 
eral are the most stubbornly 
people in the world. Novelty of ex 
represents a drawback rather 
temptation to this race which conti 
write by hand, even in Paris, the n 
on theater and opera tickets. 


Insatiable Curiosity 


Well, the piquet was only an epi 
the evening. What really foc 
occasion on my memory was an € 
with the provincial Frenchwo 
curiosity regarding monetary val 
entering the room I found myself 
diate conversation with a physici 
She was exceedingly pretty, — 
clothes, although new, were a far 
that chic which we Americans 
with every woman born on Fren 

As I sat down beside this wo 
gave me one of those addin 
glances for which the French eye is 
I knew that not one detail of my 
ance had escaped that critical eye. 

“Dites-moi,” said she, picking 
of my frock, ‘‘how much did yo 
this?” 

I stared at her a trifle wildly. 
really understood? Could she, 
stranger, be asking me a question ' 
Americans hesitate to put to our mo 
mate friends? Nevertheless, I final 
tered the sum which I had paid i 
shop. 

She regarded me with eviden 
proval. “Too much,” she commen 
is true, the material is sufficiently g: 
the mode is well enough, but o 
never pay what they ask in these 
shops. Your shoes now—they 
nice. But tell me, did they rob y 
likewise?” . 

I saw then what I was in for. 
left that evening the physician’s wi 
secured a complete set of books 
wardrobe. She had ascertained in 
how much I paid for my room in 
what I tipped the servants, and w. 
pected to give for my passage bac 

In my observations upon Itali 
mentioned the absence of any 
standards of interior decoration. Thi 
thing may be said of France. He 
homes that I visited, furniture, bri 
carpets and curtains were neither 
nor assembled with a view to est 
sults. As to French period furnitu 
convinced that many a woman in 
community of the Middle West 
more about the difference betwee 
Quinze and Louis Seize chairs thar 
the average housekeeper of the Rue Gr 

To England I do not purpose d 
the space given either to the Rue G 
to the Via Vittorio Emanuele, The 
for such discrimination are obvious. 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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The Household Lubricant 


Oil for household use is such a small item of expense that you can easily afford 
the best, especially when you consider that inferior oil may cause expensive 


repairs by evaporating or gumming. 


is pure. It’s gritless. Won’t evaporate or gum. Just the 
right consistency to properly oil sewing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, talking machines, washing machine motors, elec- 
tric fans, locks, bolts, hinges, clocks; the baby’s go-cart 
and brother’s roller skates, his velocipede or bicycle. 


3-in-One also has many other valuable uses in the home. 
It’s a wonderful furniture polish; makes windows and 
glassware sparkle; polishes nickeled faucets and other 
plumbing fixtures; prevents rust and tarnish on all metals. 


Caution: Don’t ask for “machine oil”. Ask for 3-in-One 
Oil and look for the Big Red One on the label. Thirty 
years old and the most widely used bottled oil in the world. 


At all good stores in 1-oz., 3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles and in 
3-0z. Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE: Generous sample and illustrated Dictionary ex- 
plaining 79 uses for 3-in-One in the home alone. Make 
your request on a postal or use the coupon at the right. 


The 8-oz. bottle is the economical Household 
size. Contains most for the money. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 130 LE. William St., New York City, N. Y. 
Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 


Please send sample and Dictionary of Uses. 
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Street Address 
OW KR. Boag 


City 


) 


FREE SAMPLE AND DICTIONARY 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 130 LE. William St., N. Y. 
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His neighbors exclaimed over 
and over. For Peter at last had 
it: his perfect blend—Peter’s 
milk chocolate. 


The Peters Almond Bar 


DANIEL PETER had created milk 
chocolate in his little Swiss 
kitchen! 

He had—after testing and 
blending over and over—per- 
fected the Peter’s blend—the 
same unique flavor you get in 
Peter’s today. 


And now—one step more, 
the final triumph: the choicest 
almonds—roasted to a delicious 
brown. 


The Peter’s Almond Bar! 


The rare flavor of the Peter’s 
perfect blend—and the added 
touch of crisp toasted almonds— 
a triumph indeed! 


Fresh pure milk is supplied 
daily from highest grade milch 
cows for blending in Peter’s. 


Peter’s is different—distinc- 
tive—good. You'll like the fine 
rare flavor of it. Ask for Peter’s 
today. 


Send 20c for the famous 
Peter’s assortment pack- 
age—plain—almond— 
croquettes. Lamont, 
Corliss and Company, 
129 Hudson Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Peter's 


High as the Alps 
in Quality 
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| town. In the second place, most of us have 
| been rendered familiar, either by literature 


mph- 
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first place, the English community approxi- 
mates in its devotion to sports and in its 
absence of strict chaperonage our own 


or by actual contacts, with the character- 
istic social structure of the British Isles. 
Nevertheless, there are differences, and 
these were brought out immediately after 
I set foot in the home of a small-town family 
in Oxfordshire. They lived, this family, in a 
typical setting. By this I mean that the 
house was stone and that it had window 
boxes and that there was a big garden 
attached to it. This last feature brings me 
at once to the point of my story. For I am 


| compelled to admit that the one exhilarat- 
_ ing event of the summer day in that historic 


English town was somebody’s garden party. 

Aside from the facts that the habitual 
rain usually drives one from the garden to 
the drawing-room and that a party can 
never be effected merely by an aggregation 
of people, this is a fairly accurate term. Dis- 
missing this point as inconsequential, let me 


| hasten to say that all the well-to-do folks 
| in the community were equipped with the 


makings of this form of entertainment and 
that nobody neglected his social duty. 
Every morning my hostess would buoy me 
up with the assurance, “Ah, today we go 
to dear Colonel So-and-So’s or dear Mrs. 
Thingumbob’s garden party. Now you’re 
going to see the loveliest rhododendrons in 
the world.” 

I suppose that most people are more re- 
sourceful than I, but I find that my rhodo- 
dendron adjectives give out awfully soon. 
Consequently after participating in three 
such botanical exploits I fled to shelter in a 
London hotel where the only flowers I was 
obliged to review were on the wall paper. 
True, two of these parties had retreated 
from the rain to the drawing-room, but 
this only made things worse, for then the 
Flower Song drifted off into a low chord of 
loss and defeat. Then from thirty British 
voices I was obliged to hear the same BOh: 
this is lamentable! And now you have 
missed the hollyhocks! And the lilies too!”’ 

What impression have these three garden 
parties left upon me? First, one of a gallant 
race, of a race tragically scarred by the 
war. Second, one of a uniformity cf type 
which even the ants, those specialists in 
leveling individual touches, might copy 
profitably for any of their castes. Here were 
representatives of the public-school folks, 
the old county families whose ancestors had 
for generations ruled Great Britain, and 
they revealed their common origin inexora- 
bly by wearing the same kind of clothes, 
using the same intonations, making the 
same sort of comments, and standing by 
the same stagnant slang, practically unen- 
riched by two generations of British. 


Typical Small Talk 


Undoubtedly the English spoken in its 
native haunts is a far better-groomed lan- 
guage than any transplanted specimen. In 
conceding this, however, it is well to re- 
member that the British voice is not a voice 
at all, but a syndicate. It is a trust in which 
all well-bred persons hold equal shares. 
Not only do the stockholders all pronounce 
and inflect in exactly the same way but 
even the quality of voice seems universally 
fixed. Indeed, after one has heard all after- 
noon “‘Have you seen the hollyhocks?”— 
always, from each of thirty speakers, with 
the accent on the first word—one begins to 
long for a less perfect and more varied 
utterance. 

Unlike the average townsman of Italy 
and France, the English provincial travels. 
But in view of climatic conditions, this 
wander spirit must be regarded perhaps as 
less of a quest for intellectual stimuli than 
as an escape from physical handicaps. As 
to what he brings back from his travels I 
leave the following conversation, taken 


.verbatim from one of my garden parties, to 


reveal: 

“Did you go to Interlaken when you 
were in Switzerland?”’ 

“Yes, we were there for a fortnight.” 

“Awfully jolly place, don’t you think? I 
wonder—did you by any chance find that 
tea room z2 

“Oh, you mean that jolly one near the 
Regina?” 

“Oh, no, no, no! Not that at all. I mean 


_ the one not far from the Kurhaus.”’ 


“You liked that? How extraordinary ! 


| We went there several times and we didn’t 


like the tea at all. As for the sweet cakes, 
they were really abominable.” 
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Sparing the reader those further brilliant 
jets of conversation which welled up from 
the tea springs of Interlaken, and passing 


rapidly over the fact that the poor old - 


Jungfrau was never once honored by a men- 
tion, I shall permit the small-town British 
conductor to take us through the medieval 
architecture and the Renaissance art treas- 
ures of Florence. Another accurate tran- 
scription: 

“Did you go to the same pension this 
year?” ; 

“Yes, but it was most unfortunate, you 
ae The place has gone off most fright- 

ully.”’ 

“Oh, really, has it? In what way?” 

“Ah, well, for one thing, they never have 
a sweet nowadays.” 

“Oh, dear, I was thinking of going back 
there next winter, but I can’t do so if that 
is true. No sweets! Oh, no, I really 
couldn’t. I should feel simply done in with- 
out my sweet.” 

“But that is not the worst. Would you 
believe it—they no longer serve tea!”’ 

“Shocking! And what lovely tea one 
used to get there! Don’t you remember 
how we always tried to get back to the 
house in time for tea? I wonder what 
could have come over the place. They did 
one so well before the war.” 


Do You Beat Your Cat? 


Imagine this sort of travel talk sustained 
for half an hour and varied only by geo- 
graphical changes. If you do so, you get 
the full measure of your small-town Brit- 
isher’s usual capacity for foreign culture. 
On the Continent I have talked with 
hundreds of these provincial pilgrims, and 
I have yet to hear from them any more 
searching art criticism than “Ripping” or 
“Jolly.” Although their British conscience 
prods them on to galleries and churches, 
their British temperament makes of these 
trips mere visual excursions. They look on 
these products of an alien civilization, but 
in few cases is their imagination really 
affected by them. And if four o’clock and 
Leonardo da Vinci should happen together, 
so much the worse for the Leonardo—un- 
less a tea caddy were installed directly in 
front of the canvas. 

It is to be expected that the average 
British citizen of the small town knows 
much more about America than do those 
townsmen across the Channel. Neverthe- 
less, if I had collected an album of the wild 
surmises made regarding us by some of our 
cousins overseas, I should have a very pre- 
tentious folio. Typical of the wide-eyed 
innocence of our mode of life which is occa- 
sionally encountered on the British Isles 
were the inquiries made at one of my three 
garden parties. 

It was on one of the rainy afternoons, 
and I suddenly found myself at bay in a 
corner of the drawing-room, which, by the 
way, provided with its charming chintzes 
and mahogany an esthetic relief from the 
bleak interiors of the Continent. My pur- 
suer was the aged widow of a clergyman— 
the garden party always offers fertile soil 
to such—and she was armed with an ear 
trumpet, to say nothing of infinite ques- 
tions to go with it. 

“Now do tell me,’’ she coaxed, “do you 
have pets in America?” 

“Pets!”” murmured I. What could the 
woman mean? 

“What did you say?” she said, sidling up 
to me so eagerly that her feather boa 
touched my face. 

“I’m afraid I don’t know what you 
mean,’’ I called down. } 

“Pets! Dogs and cats!” she repeated 
somewhat impatiently. 

With great heartiness I assured her that 
these had been admitted to our civilization. 
The dear old lady looked relieved, but I 
could see that there was still one shadow to 
lift from that eager spirit, and after a mo- 
ment’s pause she revealed her anxiety. 

“And now do tell me—I’m so anxious to 
know—are you good to them?” 

What had been haunting that aged per- 
son’s mind? Had she formed her opinion of 
America through reading James Fenimore 
Cooper? I cannot quite decide. All I do 
know is that the expression with which she 
greeted my later intelligence encouraged me 
to suspect that she had formerly conceived 
of us as pursuing the Pom and the Persian 
with our Mohican tomahawks. 

It goes without saying that this story is 
the prize trophy of my collection. I always 
remember, indeed, that it was afforded me 
by a very old lady—one who had ceased her 
mental tabulations at the death of the 
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Prince Consort. Yet, after all, did not 
other British matron in a far less static a 
dition say to me one day, “And I supp 
you don’t have toast in the States”? 4 
did not a dear old retired officer enlj hi 
me regarding the function of a butler? | 

These folks whom I met at the garc 
parties were far less prejudiced agai) 
reading than the average townsman of { 
Continent. Even so, various contacts w 
the Brahministic element of the 
small town have left upon me one ye 
lasting impression. This is that the Briti 
do not know their own modern noyelij 
nearly so well as do we in this coy 
From many evidences of this fact I, 
a little game of authors which I a 


to play one day with a middle-aged 
man and his wife. 


they were, and determined upon a r 

“And what, Mr. Brooks-Truftley,” 2 
I abruptly, “do you think of Mr. 
Lawrence’s work?” 3 

The rector looked troubled, and 
point his wife came to therescue. “ 
writer, my dear. Surely you have 
name in the reviews?” __ 

Still no chord of memory!was stirr 
somewhat impatiently his wife excl 


sought mine: 

My own brows furrowed in the vain ¢ 
to connect Mr. Lawrence with any 
little thing. In recalling his work it g 
to me that he was quite blameless in 
respect as Alschylus himself. Even as! 
wondering what mood of glee I had 
looked I heard those tidy, well-con 
English syllables rise in their most t 
phant inflection. 

“Ah, now I know,” cried thé clerg 
wife. “It was Conrad in Quest 
Youth!”’ 4 

This confusion of Mr. Lawrence and Mr 
Leonard Merrick—or one just as culpable— 
might very possibly be encountered in 
own country. -Yet over there I have 
nessed so many similar entanglements 
I am commencing to look upon it as a 
tional plight. And it was with abs 
credulity that I heard after my co 
garden parties a famous English novi 
say, “I get the most discriminating lette 
about my books, not from England, b 
from the States.” 

In making these notes regarding L 
small towns of other countries I have 
omitted any mention of the modern 
veniences, either domestic or civic. I 
not dwell upon the fact that I never sa is 
street sprinkler or heard a lawn mower al 
the time that I spent in Italy or France. ] 
have been equally reticent concerning the 
lack of stationary tubs in both these Con: 
tinental countries. And not until now dc 
I break my silence concerning the 
quated equipment of every Europ 
kitchen into which I penetrated. 

The reasons for such restraint are ob- 
vious. In the first place, everyone concedes 
to us an immense superiority in all those 
mechanical devices which spell sanitation 
and convenience. In the second, even my 
appreciation of the value of such endow- 
ment could never blind me to the poverty « 
a civilization which rested solely upon per- 
fected mechanism. Realizing that Plato 
talked and Michelangelo chiseled in days 
when electricity and plumbing and labor- 
saving devices were not, I have preferred 
to make in other terms my comparison b 
tween the small town of Europe and that of 
the United States. + 

If, indeed, European backwardness 1 
the adoption of modern conveniences pos 
sesses for me any supreme significance it is 
because I see in that reluctance the same 
static quality of mind which has resulted in 
more vital failures. In free schooling, it 
libraries, in community centers, in period- 
icals, in motion pictures—in all those 
agencies by which the American co 
nity strives to widen each individual’ 
horizon—the European small town falls a 
short of our standards as it does in thi 


European Backwardness 
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an’ quite fussed and pleased, so that he 
¢ove about and say queer, disjointed 
», all intended to show his apprecia- 
But on paying out money he was 
10 matter how small the check might 
f was one of the funniest men I have 
en, and the wonder is that he didn’t 
eeryone the impression that his bank 
embling on the brink of insolvency. 
y2 of these performances, he regarded 
s¢ as a person who used all his blan- 
nts to build up the institution. 

— had a remarkable system when it 


¢ understood—or rather dictated by 
4oorial custom—that the checks or 
‘or their cotton would be paid through 
k so that he could deduct at once 
vas due the institution. The cotton 
be sold in September or October. 
heless, he charged interest for a full 
bh months and deducted this in ad- 
/ Also the farmers agreed upon a 
st of expenditures—so much for Feb- 
= so much for March, and thus on 
athrough each crop month. Of course, 
eaviest expense would be incurred 
jlaborers were hired to pick the cot- 
9 nearly all of the borrowers agreed 
‘bout half their loans should remain 
deched until the cotton picking began. 
Jn thirty to fifty days after the cotton 
iecked it would be sold; so, in effect, 
half these loans were really for only 
ays at most. He was a very interest- 
yaracter all right. I don’t know of any 
pss that operated on a more secure 
n of safety than his. But a worrier 
essimist, of course, remains in a state 
Jnm in spite of all safeguards. J-used to 
_him with amused interest.’’ 


From Practice to Theory 


ortunately for me I wasn’t given to 
ul enthusiasms for reform. I knew 
ethods were nothing to brag about, 
Jeither did I know how they could be 
y improved. Nor was I wasting sym- 
upon the tenant farmers. Whatever 
tht I gave to the subject related to 
ing up our bank to a more important 
profitable position in the world of 
jess. I knew very well that most of 
_ tenant farmers needn’t have bor- 
i at all if they had exercised a little 
thrift in their good years. My father 
1 as a tenant farmer, so I had some 
to go on. 
ut I had become interested in bank- 
and, as I said, the Old Man’s lack of 
t for it was proving a more potent 
in my education than I realized at the 
_ I did not know that there was such a 
+ as a literature of finance; but once 
ig begun to think about the under- 
principles, I quite naturally looked 
ooks on the subject and found them 
rwhere. Most of them, however, were 
leep for me. Others were too theoret- 
Quite a number of the best I found 
d have been of immediate practical 
2 except that they dealt with entirely 
ent conditions. In other words, I 
t find anything about cotton or any 
* crop presenting approximately the 
conditions as cotton from the credit 
; of view. 
Sut I was into the subject and that is 
‘I want to point out here. My father 
‘what he was doing when he placed me 
e bank. Also, I liked bookkeeping. By 
I do not mean to say that the books 
ared in the light of an ambition. 
n't want to spend my life over them. 
[ liked to make totals and then strike 
ies; for instance, to estimate the 
e interest on all money outstanding, 
hat sort of thing. In a little bank like 
@ man with a nose and memory for 
es could go through the whole busi- 
in a few hours’ time. I liked the idea of 
siness one could analyze on paper. 
Vell, the financial literature hadn’t 
id me a great deal, so I began to ask 
‘ions when I was with other bankers. 
ig as messenger part of the time, I 
rally met quite a number of bankers in 
by communities. Visits of the bank 
ner were thrilling events to me, be- 
> he knew a lot, and I gave him credit 
mowing all there was to know. I 
ed around after him like a pup. For- 
tely this pleased him, and later I 
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learned that he had spoken well of me to 
other bankers. I was widening my ac- 
quaintance in our territory and making a 
good impression. 

“After a few years of this steady search 
for information I accumulated several ideas 
that I wanted to put into practice, but the 
Old Man was a stone wall. And then a new 
bank opened in our town. A creamery had 
been established there on a very small scale 
about the time I began my career, and the 
enterprise was growing rapidly. The three 
managers applied to our bank, eventually, 
for a loan to finance certain progressive 
farmers in purchasing blooded cattle. It 
was the very sort of proposition in which a 
bank should have found its natural field of 
usefulness. Everyone from Adam Smith on 
down has recognized cattle as a basic 
security. Moreover, the creamery was quite 
plainly a tremendous success. 

“Tn single-crop states, you know, the 
people very seldom produce more than a 
fifth of the creamery products they con- 
sume, so that a local enterprise of this sort 
if efficiently and honestly managed is cer- 
tain to be profitable on account of the 
heavy advantage it has on transportation 
charges. Butter shipped 400 or 500 miles— 
and sometimes even 1000—begins to ac- 
cumulate extra costs. Butter produced at 
home can be sold more cheaply. But the 
Old Man had gone through some sort of 
experience years before with a pair of pro- 
moters who had tried to sell stock in a 
creamery, and he would have nothing to do 
with it. 

“The net result of all this was a new 
bank. They offered me a position and I 
wanted very much to accept. I thought 
about the matter for a few weeks and finally 
decided that my destiny would eventually 
lead elsewhere, so it didn’t greatly matter, 
and I refused. I had now seen credit at 
work in connection with the production of 
cotton and I was impatient to see it at 
work in connection with the assembling of 
cotton for shipment to New England and 
foreign countries. That would be some- 
thing entirely different, I knew, and the 
amounts involved would be vastly larger. 
Action in that field is much quicker. The 
old urge for rapidity was upon me. My 
friend, the bank examiner, and I had talked 
about this phase of banking a great deal, 
and he said he might be able to introduce 
me in one of the larger cities where the big 
cotton buyers and export houses made 
their headquarters. 

“Another deciding factor for me was 
that the new bank didn’t purpose doing 
much business with tenant farmers. Domi- 
nated by the creamery interests, it would 
devote a considerable portion of the at- 
tention of its officers to developing and ex- 
tending that enterprise. Though the 
creamery business is interesting enough in 
itself, I wanted to be a banker; and I now 
knew that I shouldn’t really be one in 
either of these institutions.” 


Banks That Never Grow 


“Banking is a profession; yes, I am 
tempted to say an art; and certainly itis a 
science: The principles of credit apply in 
all directions. I had seen how essential a 
thing credit is, because no one would have 
done business with the Old Man if he 
could have done business without him. He 
had taught me by his very narrowness— 
and, I might add, meanness—just what a 
vital and essential thing a bank is to the 
community. But after all, a creamery 
bank wouldn’t be a great deal broader than 
a cotton bank. i 

“That is one of the great troubles with 
bankers: they fasten themselves to one 
little industry and fail to see the science of 
banking except as it applies to a field in 
which they know every detail—probably 
from previous experience in that very field 
of operations. There are banks scattered 
over a considerable part of this country 
that have about the same deposits and 
resources today that they had twenty-five 
years ago, although their communities have 
grown by leaps and bounds. I know of one 
bank that today has almost to a penny the 
same deposits it boasted in 1887. At that 
time it was the greatest bank in its terri- 
tory. Today there are half a dozen in the 
same city with four to twenty times its 
deposits. New industries came, and with 
them eventually came new groups of 
bankers who knew how to take care of the 


HOW I FOUND MYSELF 


new needs. 


let that pass at present, because I will re- 
turn to the subject and take it up from a 
different angle later. 

“My friend, the examiner, resigned his 
position not long after I had made my 
momentous decision, 
president of a large growing bank in the 
biggest city in the state. Very shortly 
thereafter he sent for me, and I can tell you 
I was happy. I knew that fellow meant 
business, and he did. You see, a city bank 
of that sort has relations with many 
country banks; at one season of the year it 
advances them money and at another 
season it holds money for them, paying 
interest on it, of course. Both transactions 
are profitable. 

“My new boss, the former examiner, 
told me that I had more friends than I 
realized and that he wanted me to do a 
little scouting about to get new accounts 
from country bankers. Also, my advice 
would be sought from time to time about 
making these connections; for instance, if 
there were two or more banks in a town we 
would wish to make a connection with the 
better one. I’ll tell the world I felt impor- 
tant! When I thought the matter over I 
couldn’t help telling myself that the job 
would be no trick at all, because I knew 
all those banks; I could have named the 
best one in any town without a moment’s 
hesitation.” 


The New Job in the City 


“So I accepted and moved away to the 
big city. My father grinned like a kid who 
had just done a new ecard trick. I think I 
have rarely met a man who could see clear 
through a boy the way he could. For bank- 
ing he had a great deal of contempt, and no 
doubt that sentiment extended to my en- 
thusiasm for the business; but he knew he 
had placed me where I wanted to be. His 
coup tickled him. He was a jewel among 
fathers. 

“T found no great difficulty in making 
good with the larger bank, but my curiosity 
was again at work. For the first time in 
my life I encountered foreign exchange. 
You see, some of the cotton was paid for 
through English, German, Italian, Japanese 
and Austrian banks. It was very thrilling, 
and I felt like a citizen of the world. I saw 
the papers from shipping corporations and 
began to learn a little about that busi- 
ness—not much, but enough to realize for 
the first time that there were other ships 
besides those sailed by pirates in boys’ 
stories. I think that my sympathy shifted 
to the merchant ships for the first time. 
Previously I had always sided with the 
pirates. Also, I caught an inkling of what 
foreign consuls did and why they had 
offices in seaports. Up to that time, as 
nearly as I can remember, I had supposed 
their offices were headquarters for foreign 
spies. It was all very interesting. And 
the amounts were imposing, let me tell you, 
after my previous experience with $500 
loans to tenant farmers. I had no idea 
that ships carried so much cargo. The new 
bank was a regular three-ring circus for me 
and I was poking into some newly dis- 
covered corner of it every day. 

“In this institution I made my first 
acquaintance with one of the darker sides 
of banking—a side that I was to see ca a 
vastly larger scale when I finally reazhed 
New York. The city bank was large enough 
to prevent its higher officers from knowing 
all the employes. Nevertheless, the same 
tradition about the advantages of bank 
jobs prevailed there as in the smaller towns, 
and the tradition was not nearly so true. I 
mean to say that in a little town a boy like 
myself would eventually become cashier, 
and that is a very important position. In 
fact the cashier of a small-town bank with 
only three or four employes comes pretty 
near being the whole works. In a city of 
100,000 or thereabouts it doesn’t neces- 
sarily follow that a boy will eventually 
become anything but a well-paid clerk— 
that is, well paid for a clerk. 

“There is a vast amount of petty detail 
to be taken care of in a bank, and it doesn’t 
necessarily teach a man banking. In fact, 
I don’t know that it teaches him anything 
of general value. During the war, fortu- 
nately, a great deal of this work was shifted 
over to young women. Few banks have 


Now from my point of view | 
many so-called bankers are journeymen | 
rather than scientific bankers. But we will | 


and became vice | 
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How many uses 


has Da-cote? 
Ss many that you could use 


it for weeks in succession and 
not degin to exhaust them. The 
same beautiful, lustrous Da-cote 
Enamel that you flow on your 
car is fine for many other house- 
hold surfaces—especially such 
surfaces as have to compete with 
weather and temperature. Take 
porch furniture. This should be 
gone over once in so often. If 
Da-cote is good for your car it 
is also splendid for such objects 
as the following: 


Baby carriages Tractors 
| Toys Bedroom furniture 
|| Garden tools Go-carts 
| Ice boxes Portable swings 
| Machinery Pumps 


If you want to know how many 
shabby surfaces can be renewed 
and beautified with Da-cote, 
which comes in black and white 
and ten beautiful colors, send 
for handsomely illustrated book- 
let describing 
the uses of Da- 
cote. It willsave 
many a home 
surface and 
many a dollar 
too. It’s free. 


NEWARK ( CHICAGO 
N. J. i. a 
SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
CALIF. CANADA 
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You can make 
this wonderful 
rink at home 


OOTBEER made from Hires Household 

Extract is the best drink you ever tasted. 
Its refreshing flavor and health-giving proper- 
ties are the result of pure ingredients—roots, 
herbs and berries gathered from the four cor- 
ners of the world. 


And you make it right at home—quickly and 
easily and economically. A package of Hires 
Household Extract costs only 25c and makes 
80 glasses. Why not make some to-day? It 
will delight the youngsters. 

You can make ginger ale at home, too, from 
Hires Household Extract. It is the purest 
ginger ale you can drink because it is made 
with real ginger root. 25c the package. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CoO. 
208 South 24th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charles E. Hires Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Hires 
HOUSEHOLD EXTRACTS 


ROOTBEER 
GINGER ALE 


If your dealer cannot 
C supply you, send 25c and 
we will send post-paid 


package direct, or send 
$2.80 for carton of one 
dozen. Canada and 
foreign price, 35c and $4, 
respectively. 


Gor mak ing at home 


HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT 


Making 
<= —saalbeer at Home 
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dispensed with them since the war. Mat- 
rimony eventually claims the girls and 
they escape the treadmill. 

“Before the war, conditions were very 
different. I met four bookkeepers who had 
been in our bank twenty-two years. They 
started, intending to learn banking, but 
they landed on the books and there they 
remained, marooned. It is a dismal pic- 
ture, and big banks are full of that sort of 
thing. It is a treacherous game for the 
young man. He must keep his wits about 
him. On the whole, a youngster starting as 
I did in a country bank gets a far better 
education—if he is looking for one—than 
the city clerk. The whole picture of rural 
banking was spread before my eyes on the 
day I entered; but the city clerk, even ina 
place no larger than that was, runs the 
risk of becoming an expert at some little 
detail and remaining there for the remainder 
of his life without ever learning banking. 

“These facts were realized by the heads 
of that institution and they conducted a 
school to train the younger employes for 
advancement. Many banks still do that 
either as a private enterprise or in associ- 
ation with other banks. Even at its best, 
however, I think the schools cannot offer 
what I got in a dismal little country town 
with a character out of Dickens for teacher. 
Somehow it is better to come up from the 
soil. However, a fellow might be marooned 
for life in one of the little banks too. T’ll 
drop that subject now. I am always losing 
sight of the fact that most people don’t 
want anything but a living.” 


St. Louis and New Orleans Banks 


“Tn my new position I had a broader 
view of the whole subject of credit—not a 
complete view by any means, but I could 
see farther from my own desk there than I 
had ever been able to see in the small town. 
I was already in touch with foreign 
countries—only through cotton, however. 
My job was to know a lot about country 
bankers and cotton, but what I was study- 
ing all the time was banking—banking in 
its widest aspects. I wanted to be able to 
generalize on the subject so completely 
that I should eventually be able to analyze 
a proposition in steel manufacturing or coal 
mining—industries I knew nothing what- 
ever-about. 

“My new job gave me another big ad- 
vantage in that I could now attend the 
frequent conventions; bankers have a lot 
of them. There is a good excuse for this, be- 
cause until quite recent years there really 
wasn’t any school—at least not that I 
know anything about—for training bankers. 
Bankers were not trained; they simply 
grew up in the business. That is all very 
well for those with insatiable curiosity, like 
myself, but probably many young men 
never had their eyes opened. I feel sure 
that thousands of them, after serving for a 
decade, couldn’t have answered the ques- 
tion promptly if you had asked them, 
‘Why isa bank?’ At best they learned the 
credit needs of only one business—and that 
because they were thrown in such close 
touch with it that they couldn’t help 
themselves. Shift the scene a little and 
they were not bankers, but staring tourists. 
Most bankers will always be like that, of 


‘ course, because of inescapable human limi- 


tations; but they always seemed to me like 
menials to other men’s enterprises. My 
first boss finally came to have a position in 
my mind very much like a tenant farmer’s 
mule—the mule dragged the plow and my 
boss dragged the credit. Take either of 
ae out of a cotton patch and they’d be 
ost. 

“The conventions were a liberal educa- 
tion to me. Within a short time I knew 
which men were the bankers and which the 
accidents. You can’t always determine this 
merely by the size of the institution, be- 
cause other factors intervene to determine 
size. Some of the best bankers I have ever 
known were in little towns; the possibili- 
ties for constructive work there are enor- 
mous. I could talk on that subject all 
night; but books on it are plentiful, and I 
am glad to say that the number of country 
bankers who realize the fertility of their 
field of operations is rapidly increasing. 

“One day I was called to St. Louis. I 
had been there several times on business 
and knew a few men in the larger institu- 
tions. This call turned out to be an offer of 
a job. You see, St. Louis looked at our 
Southwestern territory just as the city 
bank looked at the little institution with 
which I began. The St. Louis people 
wanted me because of my knowledge of 


June he. 
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conditions and acquaintance with ban 
in my home state. The salary offered 
was very much larger than I was get; 
Business there is, of course, on a pro 
tionately larger scale. Also, St. Louis jy 
tutions take a keen interest in bond iy 
by municipalities, counties and other 
litical divisions in the Southwest. That 
another new phase of the business that. 
beginning to interest me. I didn’t ky 
much about it, but I knew my territ 
and that was what they wanted. 

“I accepted the call and moved 
another peg. Again the banking 
broadened its horizon several thous, 
miles in all directions. St. Louis j 
marvelous city from a financial Point 
view. At this point permit me to rem 
that so is New Orleans. Few persons: 
acquainted with those centers reali 
old and well established many of th 
financial institutions are. Both cities g 
have vision. If the time ever comes—g 
I think it will—when Latin-American tr; 
amounts to what it should, those git 
have laid a basis for getting so much oj} 
they’ll make New York dizzy. Th 
has a hard time realizing that St. Louis 
old. Why, it’s venerable, and it has 
solidity upon which great financial ing 
tutions can be erected. The Middle } 
has some great bankers, and I re wi 


3 
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reason for it is that the cities are w 
easy reach of country boys. Ho: Tr, 
may be saying that because of a pers 
bias, so I will move on with the story 
was very happy in St. Louis and caug 
that confident, forward-looking optimis 
that is the very heart and soul of the Am 
ican spirit. Chicago has it, I know; 
in St. Louis I was in the middle of it 
to me St. Louis is its shrine. ' 
“T shall not bore you with many deta 
about my next step, because they wou 
merely prove a repetition of the last chapt 
Eventually I was called to New York, a 
for about the same reason that I was call 
to St. Louis. The latter city, however 
not a province of New York in the way 
parts of the Southwest are provinces 
St. Louis. On the contrary, New Yorkh 
Southern and Southwestern connect 
that are to some extent independent of 
in other ways competitive with St. I u 
But the New York scale of operations is, 
course, larger, and business moves n 
rapidly. I still had the old craving f 
action. The Europeans regard this trait 
an American disease, but I don’t take th 
diagnosis seriously. Y ou may be astonishe 
but I think the climate has more to do wi 
it than anything else. We move at a liveli 
clip because we can’t help ourselves. O 
people came from Europe and certainly t 
race didn’t change its tempo deliberate 
The change just happened.” ui 


An Exploded Tradition 


“In New York I again saw a great de 
more of the dark side of big finane 
institutions, for here they grow to enormo 
size, with whole armies under one roof. } 
man could remember all those faces or ev: 
venture to guess what might be wrol 
when someone slumps. System enters al 
does the best it can with a card inde 
Unless a man has outstanding ability he 
in grave danger of proceeding up a Dili 
alley. I thank the Lord that I arrive 
near enough to the top so that I could | 
identified. The maze below is bewilderin 

“But in New York the old traditi 
about how nice it is to get a job in a bat 
has long disappeared. The banks are < 
the defensive here, and know it. I'll se 
one -thing for them, though—they a 
grappling with the problem intelligent 
and frankly. They know how the troub 
started and they are not trying to k 
themselves. It is simply a problem of siz 
But the difficulty is tremendous. : 

“For instance, you take our institutio: 
where we start a young man in as a me 
senger or page just after high school. The 
was a time, I am told, when these positior 
were eagerly sought. Now they are no 
You ask the young applicant whether I 
wishes to learn banking and work his wa 
up. Quite naturally he says he does, bu 
that doesn’t mean anything. What I 
wants is the job. So we encourage him t 
attend a course given by the America 
Institute of Banking. By the way, if 
could have attended such a course wil 
horses wouldn’t have kept me away. Bu 
now we watch the report cards and try t 
get an idea from the grades as to whethe 


the young man really is interested. 
(Continued on Page 80) a 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

“Eventually he becomes a junior clerk, 
and there the danger for him begins. In 
our institution we try very hard to keep a 
careful watch on him and see whether he 
likes the work to which he has been 
assigned. If not, we shift him. We'll 
transfer him half a dozen times, trying to 
find something he likes. Suppose it turns 
out that he likes a certain.clerical detail and 
is efficient in performing that task. He 
may remain there and eventually become a 
senior clerk. That will pay somewhere be- 
tween $3000 and $5000 a year. That’s all. 
It is good pay for the sort of man who 
wants a steady job, but he is always in 
danger of never getting anywhere. And 
he may not learn banking at all in spite of 
the fact that ours is among the largest 
institutions of the world. 

“T can rattle off the names of depart- 
ments and special duties in a big New York 
bank until you’d get tired listening—and 
probably not know what more than one 
out of ten of them means. Also keep in 
mind that I look at these big institutions 
with a jaundiced eye; coming up from a 
country bank I can’t avoid that. It always 
seems to me that the place is one vast 
labyrinth of pitfalls; once a young man 
drops into one and shuts out the whole 
scene he is doomed to a senior clerkship. 
I'll say one thing for the bank clerk, how- 
ever—he is safer than a commercial 
clerk. Few banks fail.’’ 


What City Clerks Miss 


“Theoretically, of course, he isn’t in 
danger of being grooved; and I hope to see 
the theory demonstrate itself with increas- 
ing success in practice. 

“Since the war our larger metropolitan 
institutions are watching their clerks much 
more closely than ever before. Our busi- 
nesses are expanding at an amazing rate, 
because this country is taking its place as a 
world figure in finance. The demands for 
men higher up are pressing. Still, we call 
in quite a number from the interior. I 


think we shall always doso. These systems . 


of promotion work up to a certain point; 
the page becomes a junior clerk and then a 
senior clerk. Thus far all goes well. They 
are treated justly; careful checks are kept 
to see that they are not unfairly discharged 
or mistreated by grouchy superiors with a 
handful of authority. 

“But the great difficulty comes in getting 
over that hurdle from a clerkship to the 


“Oh, you mean Bud Detmold,’”’ he re- 
marked, adding, ‘“‘I didn’t know Bud had 
pinned any badges on himself.”’ 

Over his shoulder he glanced about him 
momentarily. A flivver with a box body 
filled with seed sacks had just rattled up 
frantically to the platform; and out of this 
a short, square-built man with a round face 
and florid complexion was scrambling en- 
ergetically. 

3 “Hey, Bud!” the gambling man hailed 
im. 

Selma stared. The newcomer was elbow- 
ing his way excitedly through the crowd; 
and her eyes rounded as she saw he was in 
overalls and wore large, thick-lensed spec- 
tacles. Was this the rancher, Minnie Det- 
mold’s man? There seemed no doubt of it. 

“Hullo, Lonny!’ he addressed the card 
man. “ Youseen anybody a-lookin’ f’rme?”’ 

“Here’s the young lady,’’ said the gam- 
bler, tipping his straw hat; and when 
Selma awoke he was gone. 

Her eyes wide, she peered at Mr. Det- 
. mold. The rancher had removed his hat, a 
derby; and he was vigorously mopping his 
forehead with a large blue handkerchief 
which he had taken from the hat. ‘Pleased 
to meet you, miss,”’ he exclaimed; “glad 
to make your acquaintance.’’ Without 
giving Selma time to reply he burst hur- 
riedly into talk. ‘Sorry t’ be so late, miss. 
Things is all gone to H hereabouts, what 
with that movie outfit here on location; 
them ‘nd all th’ other loose, suspicious 
charae’ers trailin’ in along. Yeah, ’nd 
that’s why I was a-late gittin’ here,” added 
the rancher; ‘someone pinched our tower- 
ing car offn us las’ night; ’nd I couldn’t 
git the deliv’ry cranked nohow. Why, y’ 
know ——” 

““Where’s Minnie?” inquired Selma. 

“T was a-comin’ to that,” said Mr. Det- 
mold. ‘It was account of the heat rash 
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higher and more responsible places. You 
see, New York is really remote from the 
rest of the country. A young man in a 
New York bank doesn’t have the oppor- 
tunity to learn what I learned. Let him try 
as he will, he can’t so easily visualize the 
basic industries with which his institution 
deals, He sees no coal mined, no steel 
forged, no hides tanned, wool clipped or 
crops grown. I’m frankly sorry for the 
poor devil; and as I said in the first place, 
I have a bias and a prejudice here, so take 
my remarks with the customary grain of 
salt. 

“Many of the most remarkable financial 
minds I have encountered in New York 
were drafted into banking after they had 
reached mature years in entirely different 
fields. For instance, the financial man for 
a railroad company often develops such 
an excellent knowledge of the underlying 
principles of credit that he is worth more to 
a big bank than to any railroad. Similarly 
the financial man for some certain in- 
dustry—especially if it is a growing indus- 
try—may be the very man needed by a 
bank that wishes to handle those accounts. 
Quite a number of lawyers turn out to be 
excellent bankers after having spent some 
years advising their clients on financial 
matters. 

“There are several former newspaper 
men in very important positions down 
around Broad and Wall streets, and I 
know some others in the Middle West 
whose names are less frequently mentioned 
in the press dispatches. A newspaper man 
presents the very sort of person I wish to 
contrast with the senior clerk in a bank. 
The newspaper man has a broad under- 
standing of basic conditions and vast 
general information. Before he would be 
valuable to a bank he would have learned 
how to think accurately, sanely, and na- 
tionally, at least, if not internationally. 
His newspaper work would give him that 
sort of a background, and if he could trans- 
late what he knew into terms of finance, 
then he would be ready for service at the 
top in a bank. The clerk would know a 
thousand times more about the inside of 
the bank, but not enough about the whole 
country. 

“During the war and for a long time 
afterward bank jobs attracted so little 
notice that eventually the large institutions 
began hiring men away from one another. It 
was most unusual, if not unprecedented. 
Banks have always felt that that was un- 
ethical. That each institution should train 
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its own men has always been the theory. 
And there is good basis in common sense 
for the feeling, because no two banks have 
the same system. 

““At present the colleges are giving more 
and more attention to banking. Young 
men who are taking courses in economics— 
with a practical as well as theoretical 
slant—come into the New York banks 
every year and do work there for which 
they receive credit toward their diplomas. 
These young men, I may add, are watched 
with eager attention by the officers of the 
banks. 

“One New York institution made an 
interesting experiment a few years ago. 
Twenty-four college men were selected after 
careful questioning and given a two years’ 
course of training to fit them for special 
work. Every one of the men eventually 
went into the bank in important posts and 
every one of them made good. That is not 
far short of the miraculous, so we’ve all 
been doing a lot of thinking along that 
line since.” 


On the Eve of a New Era 


“There was a time when college men 
would come pouring into the banks as soon 
as they received their diplomas and ask 
for jobs selling bonds. One banker told me 
that 80 per cent of his college-graduate 
applicants wanted to sell bonds. He gave 
nearly all of them a trial. I asked him how 
many failed, and he said ‘About 100 per 
cent.’ So you see we have wasted a lot of 
talent in times past by not giving some 
attention to finding the right place for it. 
College graduates nearly always want to 
sell something, and the percentage of men 
capable of making good salesmen is quite 
small—fortunately for the rest of the world. 

“Another thing we are all doing nowa- 
days that will help the bank employe quite 
a bit is to make it possible for him to go 
up more rapidly. If he shows ability we 
don’t worry about whether he has been 
with us twenty years—we promote him. 
The need is really pressing. You can 
scarcely realize what our new place as a 
creditor nation means in terms of bank 
employes. 

“As a matter of fact, we are on the eve 
of a new era in the banking world. This 


applies to the interior as well as the large- . 


city banks. There are going to be more and 
more branches abroad, with vastly greater 
business to transact. We have nearly all 
tried foreigners in our foreign branches and 
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she couldn’t git here. 
has it.” 

“Your third youngest!’”’ echoed Selma. 
“T thought Minnie had only two.” 

The ranchman’s face altered somewhat 
moodily. ‘“‘She was a-savin’ it f’r a sur- 
prise,” he replied; adding more moodily, “‘It 
was, too, all right—on me.” His gloom, 
however, was only momentary. Awaken- 
ing briskly, he asked Selma for her trunk 
check; and having claimed the trunk at 
the baggage room he heaved ‘it into the 
flivver, after which he as briskly helped 
Selma aboard. “‘We gotta hurry,” he an- 
nounced; “‘ Minnie, she’ll have dinner on, 
time we git there, besides which I gotta 
stop at the hay-and-feed f’r a load of 
oyster shells.” 

“Oyster shells?”’ inquired Selma. 

“Yes’m, and twelve sacks of baby feed,”’ 
replied the ranchman. 

Selma’s mind was temporarily in a whirl. 
She wondered what sort of offspring Minnie 
was rearing that they fed them baby feed 
by the sack. She debated also the equally 
surprising item of the oyster shells. Mr. 
Detmold the rancher had cranked the fliv 
and was now clambering aboard; and as 
he momentarily stifled the machine’s thun- 
derous clatter, Selma inquired, ‘“ How far 
out is the ranch? Far?” 

The ranchman waved an_ indicative 
hand. “Up Main Street three blocks, then 
four more to th’ left,” he said; and Selma’s 
eyes once more widened. Could it be he 
meant really the ranch, the Detmold range? 

He did. “Yes’m,” said Mr. Detmold; 
“T got as good a two-’n’-’alf-acre piece as 
they is in all Almond; anyways in the new 
real-estate extension. An’ nex’ spring,” 
the ranchman confided, ‘“‘they’re puttin’ in 
sidewalk ’nd a sewer.”’ 

Selma hardly heard the last. What sort 
of ranch, anyway, was this of Minnie’s 


Our third youngest 


husband? On two and a half acres, too, 
how could anyone run stock? Both ques- 
tions Mr. Detmold at once answered. ‘I 
got nigh to twenty-four hunnerd head, 
yes’m.” 

“Cattle?”’ gasped Selma. ‘‘Cows?” 

Mr. Detmold glanced at her briefly 
through his spectacles. 

“No’m. White leghorns, ma’am. They’re 
th’ best layers.” . 

Selma lapsed into silence. 

All the way across the continent she had 
pictured to herself the ranch and her arrival 
among its romantic surroundings. The 
image she’d had was of a low, rambling log 
structure, the ranch house, set down amid 
spreading acres of verdant mead, the mead 
dotted with herds of lowing, long-horned 
cattle among which lithe riders, mounted 
on fleet snorting ponies, would be racing 
daringly, flourishing their quirts and sin- 
uous lariats and singing, as they rode, their 
wild gay songs of range and round-up. 
You don’t sing to chickens, though; or, if 
you do, Selma hadn’t heard of it. You 
don’t round up hens, either, on pony back. 
Was something wrong, wrong again? Was 
the vision she had seen, the godlike two- 
gun rider on the loping pinto, just a vision, 
adream? As the flivver creaked and rattled 
onward, heading up Main Street to the 
hay-and-feed establishment, Selma’s brow 
once more grew clouded. Inwardly, too, 
something stole upon her. 

It was almost as the piece in the Third 
Reader at Fanjoys had it: 


A feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 


The ranch she had come all the way 
across the continent to see was just a 
chicken ranch, and 


thing about.” 
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most of us don’t like them. I’ll give you 
concrete example of the way some of th 
work and then you'll know why we don’ 
like them. In a certain branch bank jr 
France during the war a lot of Swiss were 
employed. They were experienced bank 
employes and could speak French. Pretty 
soon it developed that no book could be 
understood by anyone except the particular 
employe who had charge of it. Documents 
were ornamented with secret notations and 
there were all sorts of hiding places for 
important papers. Investigation developed 
that these men were merely trying to pro. 
tect their jobs from one another, Ap. 
parently every one of them thought th: 
all the other employes were trying to 
his job. It was a mess. As soon as A 
icans who spoke French could be fou 
entire crew was sent over from the U 
States. 

“In the interior, business is deyel 
at such arate that profitable credit d 
are made in lines of trade and indust 
were not worth considering twenty 
ago. Moreover, we have the mo 
finance these larger operations. 
country needs bankers and it has ¢ 
train them. We are entirely capab 
doing that little job, especially in vi 
the wealth of human material avai 
and I think the bank clerk of today wh 
applies himself has a decidedly better o 
look than ever before in the history of 1 
country. 

“Personally, I feel confident of 
fifteen more good years, and I’m le 
forward to spending the greater ps 
them learning things. The horizon ] 
been widening ever since I started k 
there in the cotton patch, and now 
reaches all the way round the world. T 
got a lot out of banking. If I had it al 
do over again I’d be a banker. Yes, 
like to be about twenty years old now a 
have about the same start I had at t 
age—and in the same place. I would 
either French or Spanish or both, and 
give a little more attention to my Eng! 
too, than I did back home. 

“The banking business is just ge 
started in this country. We produced so 
great financiers even before the Civil W; 
but they didn’t have much to work with. 
We were a province of Europe from ; 
banking point of view. Now we are 
our own, with the world before us. It is 
great prospect, and the least crowded 
occupation—at the top—that I know any- 


Selma gave a sudden ery. It was not 


induced, though, by her momentary 
thoughts about the ranch. Chancing to 
glance up the dusty length of the street 
ahead her eyes all at once popped like 
gooseberries. s f 
“Oh, look!”’ she screamed. - 
A clock struck somewhere—noon. Doors 
were opening; and out of them knots of 
wayfarers emerged. Selma gave another 
cry. Out of the drug store came the tw 
red-shirted, high-booted miners; they were 
arm in arm; and sauntering along Kee 
made toward a near-by building on which 
was the sign ‘Waldorf. Meals at All 
Hours.” The trio of war-bonneted, blank- 
eted Indians joined them as they passed, 
one of the braves saying loudly to the first 
of the miners, “Say, Izzy, who was the 
jane, that skirt I seen you buzzing jus’ 
now?” The red-shirted miner replied, 
grinning, ‘““Some qveen, what? Nu?” 
They went on then; and at that instant, 
too, out of a side street came riding the 
two-gun god, the cowboy vision Selma had — 
spied from the train. His features were 
still proud, Grecian, fearless. Over one 
arm the bridle reins were looped; and as he 
cantered along astride the pinto pony the 
young god of the great open spaces was con=— 
suming an ice-cream cone. However, it 
was neither he nor the Shawnee braves and 
red-shirted denizens of the gold gulches that 
had so caught and held Selma’s leaping 
eye. Neither was it a large roping 


fur-coated individual with drooping mus-— 
taches and a shining silver star on his chest 
who had just emerged from the gents’ fi 
nishing goods across the way. “Sheriff” 
was engraved on the star; and at his heels ~ 
was a lean, handsome, sinister-looking man 
in a silk hat, high, tight boots reaching. 
above his knees, and his face adorned with 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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‘Continued from Page 80) 
4 iustaches and a goatee. His eyes 
iy out from his mocking, regular 
-were cruel, malignant; and in his 
som was a diamond as large as a 
»rnut. In fact, if he was not that fa- 
vil figure well known to every West- 
‘on, the gentleman gambler, Selma 
d ave felt herself grossly misled. She 
jyrave him a glance, however. 
» 1e street a black automobile, an- 
- ivver, had just drawn up to the 
jrront of the bank. Out of it alighted 
»jen, one of them a fat man in a linen 
sr the two others being dressed in 
eand-salt sack suits. The three saun- 


ycirst flash of it was what had caught 
1s It was precipitated by the man in 
»n duster. He backed out of the 
‘door, a pair of large automatic pis- 
his hands; and as he reached the 
Hie began to shoot. Bang! Bang! 
0 look!” screamed Selma. “A 
By (ad 

‘4: at Fanjoys she often had wondered 
st ie’d do when she got caught in one. 
)eure, she had not dreamed it would 
/ so soon, much less that it would 
town. Nearly always it was on a 
/ ountain road and always while you 
iding in the mail coach. She was 
‘zhtened, though; not much, any- 
7 ioad agents were always polite to 
, invariably treating the fair sex to 
sy; and it was only the men that 
d. Mr. Detmold, though, did not 
joncerned. 

enk,”’ he said as the shots rang out. 
ng then, the ranchman added, ‘‘It’s 
qere movin’-pitcher outfit. They’re 
on’ Deadwood Fanny, featurin’ Gwen- 


| Bibb, the star; and Say!” 
tr, Detmold abruptly. 
eding forward he peered sharply 


wh the windshield. ‘‘Hunh?”’ inquired 
‘etmold, starting violently. 
baa did not see him start. ‘‘A moving 
ie?” she exclaimed. ‘Nota holdup?” 
vould not be true, though, to say it 
much difference in her excitement. 
svas the West; the West, naturally, 
ie home of the moving picture; and 
sped again with the thrill of it. She 
‘not miss a single detail of the ex- 
ee. 

was a bit puzzled, however, as she 
1 on excitedly to see how the partici- 
in the thrilling episode bore them- 


the first shot from the dustered bandit 
nt of the bank the pinto pony, astride 
ich was the young god of range and 
up, reared, then wheeled. As it did 
e god himself went over the pony’s 
uns, chaps, spurs, ice-cream cone and 
Yow on his hands and knees the Greek- 
der was crawling to shelter behind an 
arrel. The action of the sheriff, the 
nerved gentlemanly gambler, the 
nee war braves and the red-shirted 
S was equally surprising. The sheriff 
1d to be trying to flatten himself out 
ie sidewalk behind a packing case. 
Zambler, retreating hastily into the 
fay out of which he had come, took 
him as he retreated half the glass out 
e door itself. The three Shawnees, 
a single loud exclamation, were now 
e Shawnee, humping themselves up 
reet, their war bonnets and blankets 
ning on the air behind them. As for 
WO miners, one was trying to elimi- 
himself behind a near-by telegraph 
while his mate, doing a sudden leap- 
lown an adjacent cellarway, had dis- 
red entirely. 

ig, bang! barked the guns in front of 
unk. Bang, bang! “Mercy, how ex- 
!” exclaimed Selma, her face rapt. 
fished she could see the cameraman 
he director. Neither was to be seen, 
rer. “I wonder where they are,’’ she 
ked to Mr. Detmold excitedly, perk- 
r head at the same time to look. 

re was no reply. Wriggling out from 
d the steering wheel, Mr. Detmold 
ist hurled himself into space over the 
f the auto. A heavy thump alongside 
hat he had not gone far, however, and 
struck, Mr. Detmold raised his voice. 
p!” heshouted. ‘Jump for your life. 
ank robbers!” ; 

na supposed it was. She had, in fact, 
sed almost from the first that this 
he topic of the picture; and though 
vent, it’s true, differed somewhat in 
from her expectation, she wondered 
. Detmold’s curious agitation. 
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Edging into the seat just vacated by the 
rancher she peered over the edge of the car. 

What say?” she inquired. 

Mr. Detmold was just disappearing be- 
neath the running board. Only his legs 
were to be seen, but his voice was still 
vociferous. 

“Jump, I tell you!” 
“They’re shooting !”? 

“Yes, of course,” responded Selma. 

As it was a Western feature they were 
filming, naturally there would be shooting 
In every scene. True, she was somewhat 
confused by her inability yet to locate 
either the cameraman or the director, in 
addition to which she wondered at the 
continued absence from the scene of Miss 
Bibb, the heroine. At any moment now, 
however, the girl star of 
True Life Studios, Inc., 
could be counted on to dash 
up astride herfamous cream- 
white mustang, her pearl- 
handled revolvers spitting 
fire; and 

Blam! It was the loud 
clang of something hitting 
the engine hood that awoke 
Selma. At the impact the 
flivver resounded like a to- 
mato can accompanying a 
hurried dog. Blam! There 
it was again. This time it 
was the windshield that was 
struck, the glass flying into 
fragments while something 
like an angry hornet buzzed 


he screamed. 


past Selma’s ear. In turn, 
she gave a gasp, a cry. 

*“Goodness!’’ she ex- 
claimed. 


Thestreet was all at once 
strangely deserted, it 
seemed. The Shawnee 
braves had briskly turned 
a near-by corner; the red- 
shirted miner and the sheriff 
had obliterated themselves 
behind their respective tele- 
graph poleand packing box; 
even that heroic, Greek- 
limned figure, the two-gun 
rider of the range, appar- 
ently had dissolved. Upthe 
street, true, his piebald 
mount, the pinto, was still 
visible, the fiery steed hav- 
ing paused momentarily in 
the middle distance to crop 
a tuft of grass sprouting in 
the gutter. Now the only 
human visible was the dust- 
ered fat man outside the 
bank. Having discharged 
his two automatics, he 
hastily had reloaded them; 
and they had now begun to 
bark again. Blam, blam! 

As the truth burst upon 
her Selma gave another loud 
ery. 

‘“‘Heavens! Why, he 
really is shooting !”’ 

And so he was. 

A bullet struck the plate- 
glass window of the gents’ 
furnishing, and the window fell in with a 
crash. A loud ery, a yell as of fear, came 
from behind the packing case as another 
bullet whammed through that. Just at that 
instant into Selma’s horrified vision crept 
another image. It was preceded by the mo- 
mentary glimpse of a flatstraw hat; and the 
hat edging out of a doorway cautiously was 
seen to be that of the young, smooth-faced 
desperado from the train, the card gambler 
wearing the gray worsted sack suit. 

Reality burst on Selma as she saw him. 
This was no moving-picture stunt. Bandits 
were, in truth, holding up the bank; and 
this sinister blackguard in thé straw hat 
was the leader, the master mind! 

He, too, leveled a revolver from the 
doorway; and as he began to shoot the 
street swam dizzily before Selma’s eyes. 

What happened then, or how, in fact, it 
occurred, in after life Selma never would be 
able to explain. It’s unlikely, to be frank, 
that she knew. In his abrupt, emphatic 
exit from the car, however, Mr. Detmold 
had neglected to shut off the flivver’s 
engine; it was still buzzing loudly; and as 
Selma shrank down behind the steering 
wheel, seeking to find shelter beneath the 
dash, her knees and feet did something or 
other to the lever and the pedals. At once 
the ear moved ahead. j 

A wild yell succeeded by a jolt told in- 
stantly the car had run over something— 
Mr. Detmold probably. It was followed 
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by still another yell. This came from the 
doorway occupied by the desperado in the 
straw hat, the gang’s master mind. 

“Stop!” he shouted, waving at her 
wildly. 

Had her life, however, depended on it, 
as indeed at the moment it seemed it did, 
Selma could not have stopped the car. 
Gathering headway, the flivver dashed on 
up the street. 

The bank and the dustered bandit were 
just ahead. As Selma knew now, the 
bandit was not one of the sort she’d pic- 
tured, the noble kind that spare women 
tenderly. Never mind! Just ahead was 
also the bandits’ car; and as Selma’s 


flivver neared it the gunman in the duster 
Over the dash she got a 


gave a yell. 


Ban: 


This Was No Moving:=:Picture Stunt. 
dits Were, in Truth, Holding Up the Bank; 
and This Sinister Blackguard in the Straw 


Hat Was the Leader, the Master Mind! 


horrified glimpse of him. His mouth was 
open; for the moment he was forgetting to 
shoot. At his yell, however, the two other 
bandits inside the bank burst forth hur- 
riedly. Both were also flourishing pistols; 
and as they saw Selma and the oncoming 
flivver, they, too, let out a yell. That was 
all, though, that Selma saw or knew. 

The next instant, with a crash her leaping 
flivver hit the bandits’ car; and at the 
crash blank darkness fell upon her. 


I 


ARKNESS. Mingled with it were mur- 

muring sounds. The sounds, as of far dis- 
tant music, grew. Hours passed—or it may 
have been days, years, eternities. Time, in 
that profundity of black gloom, nothingness, 
seemed, in fact, to have neither length nor 
actuality. Meanwhile the sound as of music 
drew near, then nearer. Its note was like 
that of a deep-tongued organ harping on 
the bass, a mighty diapason. Then a light 
flashed, a gleam bursting into a sudden, 
stabbing radiance, a flame as of fireworks. 
Amid it a vast Saint Catharine’s wheel all 
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at once began to whirl and whiz, hot sparks 
coruseating from its periphery. Paling 
presently, it exploded in a thunderous burst; 
and caught up softly as if on mighty wings 
the soul felt itself borne endlessly through 
vast empyrean realms of space. Ethe- 
really light and buoyant it swam on, ever 
up, higher, higher. Then, after an instant’s 
sickening pause, it fell. Down, down. 

Crash! Selma struck. 

The sensation was, in itself, queer. As 
she awoke hazily a hum of voices caught 
her ear. It was as if she were surrounded 
by a crowd,.a number of persons; but their 
voices were neither astral nor in the least 
bit mystical. “It’s just a bump on the 
bean,”’ one voice said; another adding, 
“Yeah; the hat, I guess, stopped it.’ 

Selma wondered drow- 
sily. 

Her feeling was exactly 
one she’d experienced re- 
cently at Fanjoys; and she 
wanted to ask, “Is it out, 
doctor?”’ The words failed 
to come, however; and she 
relapsed dreamily. More 
noises then, sounds like 
shouts, resounded dully in 
her ears. They somehow 
seemed to utter Selma’s own 
name. Then succeeded 
other shouts, ‘‘Three more 
forLonny now!” But Selma 
hardly heard them. She was 
very dizzy, vague. A deli- 
cious infolding dreaminess 
crept through her; and she 
made no effort to move. 
Content, she was passively 
drifting off again when with 
a roar, then a shattering 
succession of crashes, the 
ground beneath her shook 
and pounded as if the world 
had been rent asunder by 
a last violent cataclysm. 
Then she knew. 

She was in a flivver, not 
in a dentist’s chair. Some- 
one had started the engine; 
and as the flivver rocked 
onward, clattering, Selma 
came to. 

Instantly she gave a ter- 
rified cry. 

“ce Help!”’ 

The cry, however, was 
hardly audible. Terror 
choked it in her throat. 
Selma had just remem- 
bered. 

The scene, that street 
with the two gunmen shoot- 
ing up and down it, sprang 
back into her mind. She 
recalled the way, too, the 
bullets had whanged into 
the auto and buzzed about 
herears. The peril, though, 
menacing as it had been, 
was hardly worth recalling 
now. A chill froze her to the 
marrow as her eyes flew 
open. She was half reclining 
on the flivver’s seat, her 
head pillowed against something soft. It was 
someone’s shoulder; a man’s! Around her 
slight figure something else was wound; a 
man’s arm! The shock of this, though, was 
as nothing to the next staggering revelation. 

The man who held her was clad in a gray 
worsted sacksuit! On his head was a flat 
straw hat! 

“Hush!” he warned .sharply as she 
stiffened rigidly. 

She did not faint. She did not even 
scream. She dared not stir, lest the scoun- 
drel might guess she was feigning uncon- 
sciousness. The discovery she had made, 
however, was enough to have rocked any 
young girl’s reason. As Selma knew, she 
was in the gunmen’s hands! Her captor 
was the gang’s leader, the master mind! 
They were on a deserted road; and ahead 
were the high, snow-capped peaks. They 
were bearing Selma to the mountains! 

The shock of that it would be difficult 
to depict. * It’s said that men in the grip of 
death grow numbed, indifferent to its im- 
minence. It’s said, too, that in the instant 
of dissolution life flashes back, its varied 
events unrolled as if on a lighted scroll. 
Selma, at any rate, recalled at least one 
vivid image of the past. It was of herself 
seated breathlessly in the Fanjoy Lyceum, 
the hall over Timlake’s hardware, while, 
thrilled, she beheld upon the screen some 
frail young creature, a young girl like her- 
self, strive against death or worse! She 
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How Laminex Doors went 
through a great Fire 


Six hours exposure to the blistering heat of a ware-’ 


house fire. Many more hours drenched with steam- 
ing water. Yet Laminex doors came through ‘‘not 
a single one showing signs of giving way—not one blistering 


or buckling.”’ 


When other doors were ruined, Laminex remained solid and sound. 
They had to stay perfect for Laminex construction is made to defy 
the elements which cause doors to warp, check and come apart. 


This terrific test upon a stock of Laminex doors, just as they came 
from our factory, is surely evidence of how Laminex will with- 
stand the lesser strain—moisture, heat and cold—which cause 
doors in actual use to warp and sag. 


Laminex process is the result of many years’ research, by the 
world’s largest door manufacturer. Wood as it grows contains 
tracheids or cells. When cut into lumber, these cells remain constant 
in length but expand and contract in width with changes in moisture 
content. By the Laminex process, the grain of the wood is so 
“crossed"’ that expansion and contraction are equalized. 


Look for the Laminex trade-mark and gold label replacement 
guarantee on every door. “‘The Door is Important,’’ a valuable 
booklet, sent upon request. Also special monograph for architects. 


THe WHEELER, Oscoop Company 
Tacoma, Washington 


“The Lumber Capital of America’’ 


Sales Offices: Chicago, 
Memphis, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Spokane 


“Waco” 


(b) 


(a) Laminex door on 
top of pile, received 


brunt of heat, smoke 


and water. ‘‘Did 
not crack, swell or 
buckle . . . showed no 


signs of warping or 
twisting.” 


(6) Near bottom of 
pile, still perfect 
though wet for sixty 
days: 


Manufacturers of 
Douglas Fir 
Doors and Fir Sash 


ILA.MOUDN TEX 
DOORS 


Will not shrink, swell or warp 
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had not failed. Death she had not feared, 
it was the other; and though Selma never 
had quite made out just what the other 
was, never mind that now. As always it 
was pointed out, Mr. Thatcher having 
picked the weekly feature, a girl must be 
true to herself; and though Selma, again, 
never was certain just what being true 
really was, never mind that either. As she 
glanced from beneath her lowered lids she 
could have gasped again. It was at the 
sight she beheld within the flivver. 

The car’s floor was strewn with bills of 
every denomination. There were one- 
dollar bills, tens, twenties and even fifties. 
They emerged from a dress-suit case which 
seemed to have broken open; and the man 
in the straw hat had his Oxford tans on 
them. That was but a part of it, though. 
Lying among the bills was a large blue- 
steel pistol, an automatic; and though 
never in her life had Selma held a pistol in 
her hand, her eyes leaped as she beheld it. 

It was as if the weapon had been set 
there by Providence or—had this not been 
life, true life—a movie director. Shestarted 
so that the gangman seemed to see it. 

“Feeling better, dearie?’’ he inquired, 
leering. 

Instantly she again feigned unconscious- 
ness. She must be brave. She must make 
no false step now. All depended on her 
courage. Gathering herself together she 
prepared for the final test. It was herself 
matched against these men—two, it ap- 
peared, as there was one driving, while the 
other held her captive; but, steeled now, 
Selma’s first terrified fright was gone. Her 
nerves like wire, she thrilled momentarily. 

It was just at this instant that the racing 
flivver, slackening speed, turned with a jolt 
and clatter into what was evidently a side 
road. Her head being pillowed on the 
gangman’s breast, Selma could not see. It 
was only for an instant, though. The gang- 
ster at the wheel raised his voice. ‘‘Hi!”’ 
he shouted. 

The shout, as if a signal, was answered 
from beyond. A voice, a woman’s voice, 
shouted something back; though Selma 
gave no heed to that. There was always 
some woman in these gangs—a wrinkled, 
sinister harridan, a harpy; her voice, too, 
was echoed strangely by another strangely 
clamorous outburst, a wild cackling chorus 
of something familiar yet discordantly out 
of key, of place. Selma thought, too, she 
heard her name called out; and at once the 
man at the wheel raised his voice. 

“Yeah; we got her here,” he shrilled. 
> Hurry 

Selma hesitated no longer. Flinging 
from her shoulders the encircling arm, she 
stooped and snatched up the automatic. 

“Hands up!” she cried. 

The man in the straw hat recoiled from 
her, his eyes starting. The man at the 
wheel turned with a muffled cry. As he did 
so Selma gave another startled gasp; and 
the pistol wavered in her grasp. Instantly 
the gang leader plucked it from her hand. 

The man at the wheel was Mr. Detmold 
the rancher, Minnie’s husband. Also, at 
that instant another figure emerged into 
view beside the car. It was a woman of 
capacious size, her face flustered, wonder- 
ing; and the woman was Cousin Minnie. 
Against the background of a low bungalow 
and several large wire-screened pens in 
which several thousand hens appeared to be 
clucking and strutting, Minnie stood ex- 
pansively with rounded eyes and open 
mouth. 

“For th’ love o’ Mike, Selma Canby!” 
she ejaculated. ‘‘Are you bug or any- 
thing?” 

Selma didn’t answer. Selma at that 
instant was fainting into the arms of the 
young man in the straw hat. 


Again darkness. Once more immeasur- 
able lapses of time. Anew, Selma wandered 
out of the limitless void to the sound of 
thunderous music, then fireworks. As be- 
fore, too, her ear caught as she came back 
to earth the simple sound of voices. One, 
in particular, she heard and comprehended. 
It was Cousin Minnie Detmold’s voice; and 
like Selma’s recent flaming hallucination, 
Cousin Minnie’s voice had in it the explosive 
character of fireworks. “‘You don’t say! 
Well, I never! For theland’ssake! Nervy, 
did you say, Lonny?” 

“T’ll tell the world!’’ was the instant 
hearty response; and somehow interested, 
Selma briefly opened an eyelid and took a 
look. It was the young man in the straw 
hat who was speaking. He had the hat in 
his lap now, and he was seated on the edge 
of a chair as if visiting. ‘‘“You never saw 
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such nerve, Min!” he said, aq 
“Darned if she didn’t start the fijy 
bunt right into that auto they ha 
That’s how I got the drop on them 
was all so flabbergasted when she y 
their fliv they couldn’t do a thi 

holler.” | 

“Was they the James brothers 
thing, those bandits?” she inqy 
poise breathless. P 

The young man in the straw hat 

“They were a couple of soda-ws 
from Los,” he replied; “‘them an 
man. He was the fat boob in 
duster; and he and the two si 
clerks had been looking at the r 
much, they thought holding up a b 
easy!” 

Selma sat up abruptly. She yw 
and dizzy; and as both Minnie 
young man in the straw hat leaped 
her, she swayed. 

“Where am I?” she asked. 

“Goodness! Why, you’re rig 
exclaimed Cousin Minnie. She 
smelling salts under Selma’s nose 
that, dearie, you’ll feel better,” she 

Selma didn’t want to smell it; she 
the salts away. Going to the 
Minnie threw it open; and as she di 
there came through the opening a ¢ 
orous burst of noise, the sound of he 
the sound, a sickly throb went 
Selma’s slender frame. So it was z 
the West she had come so far to s¢ 
ranch was a fake, a mere chicken 
Minnie’s ranchman, like it, was 3 
but a chicken man, Even the 
those gunmen, were bogus—nothi 
soda clerks and a milkman, thei 
turned by the movies. 

“Oh, well,’”? murmured Selma we 

She opened her eyes again, to see 
Minnie, her face alight, her capacio 
quivering as if with eagerness and 
denly inspired thought. She glan 
mentarily in this mood at Selma; t 
jerked her thumb toward the youn 
in the straw hat. f 

“Meet Mr. Lonny Doak, Selma,” 
rected Cousin Minnie. ‘‘He’s a bach, 
neighbor; and it was him that caught 
bandits, those holduppers; ’nd brung 
here. Lonny’s our sheriff, you kno 
added Minnie. 

“Him?” inquired Selma. She mean 
be polite, though her accent was ris 
Mr. Doak, the sheriff, did not appea 
notice it, however. 

““Yes’m,”’ he said. 

“ON, yes,” added Cousin Minnie; ‘ 
sides ownin’ th’ hay-and-feed here 
Almond he’s got a ranch t’other side 
royos Creek. A reg’lar ranch!” I 

“Hens?”’ murmured Selma. - 

“Cows, ma’am,” corrected Mr. D 
“Wighty-two of them.” *f 

Selma drew a breath. “Pleased tor 
you, Mr. Doak.” : 

It might be fake, it might be like all 
rest. About it all, however, was one fl 
real, as Selma was to learn. One evel 
two weeks later or thereabouts, a pai 
ponies, one white and the other a pi 
came loping over the crest of a foothill: 
to Arroyos Creek. Astride the pinto w 
young, good-looking fellow in a sombr 
woolly chaps, jangling spurs and, kno 
carelessly about his throat, a flaming se 
kerchief. With him was a young girl w 
ing a sombrero, a tricky sport skirt 
buckskin blouse, while around her ye 
throat, too, was knotted the scarlet 
chief that all daring riders of the rai 
wear. 

The girl was Selma, the young man 
Sheriff Lonny Doak; and as they cant 
swiftly along, Lonny Doak was say 
“Yeah, these here hair pants I never ¥ 
before, but when you said how you like 
see a fellow wearin’ ’em I sent right off 
Chicago catalogue house for a pair.” 1 
he added, “Do you like me nice in ’ 
Selma?”’ 

“Oh, Lonny!”’ said Selma. 

It seemed to satisfy Mr. Doak. He: 
“Whoa!” abruptly to the pinto; and : 
stopped, the rider leaned over as abru 
toward Selma’s pony. There was the 
slight sound that made the ponies st 
but saying ‘‘Whoa!”’ again, the young! 
made the sound once more. 

“Oh, Lonny!”’ said Selma. 

Her eyes were transfigured as they r 
All the Western world seemed to sing 
her, its voice the voice of the great 0 
places. Thesnow-capped peaks, too, seer 
to dance. a 

“Oh, Lonny!” 

Lonny’s kiss, at any rate, was real. — 
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INGOT IRON IN YOUR HOME 


Enameled Armco Ingot Tron is used for 
refrigerators, washing machines, table tops, 
basins, kitchen cabinets, stoves, and other 
household necessities; and because it resists 
rust it_is made into ash cans, water tanks, 
rain gutters and down spouts, metal build- 
ings, window frames, and fencing. 

In the house or out of doors you will find 
Ingot Iron in use wherever durability is a 
factor. Be sure to look for the Armco 
Triangle. It is your protection. 


THE SATURDAY 


HIS is the era of cleanliness, the age 
of spotless enamel! 


Grime and dust, dingy corners, and 
germ-breeding fiten cil have gone to join 
the roller-towel and the common drinking 
cup in the limbo of public disapproval. 


Everywhere, at home, in the school, in 
great factories and public buildings, you 
will find light and air and sanitary white 
enamel. 

Enamel owes its great popularity partly 
to its good looks, but mostly to the fact 
that its gleaming finish makes every par- 
ticle of dust and dirt glaringly conspicuous, 
and that it is the easiest of all surfaces to 
clean and keep clean. 


The Story of Enamel 


At first the use of enameled utensils 
and furniture was confined to hospitals 
because they were far too expensive to 
make to enable manufacturers to offer 
them to the general public. 

The wastage in the manufac- 
ture of enameled articles was tre- 
mendous because many sheets of 
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sentinels of Sanitation 


unfit for use in the finished product. 

In their quest for a pure iron, The 
American Rolling Mill Company pro- 
duced Ingot Iron, a new iron of “old- 
fashioned”’ purity. It has the uniformly 
dense, even texture and the velvet-smooth 
surface that makes the ideal base for vit- 
reous enamel! 

There is no guesswork in the special 
methods employed to make Ingot Iron, 
and there is no guesswork in the Secale: 
achieved. 

Makers of enameled ware can use Ingot 
Iron secure in the knowledge that prac- 
tically every sheet will come through the 
énameling operation with a perfect finish. 

It may be truthfully said that Ingot Iron 
has played a very important part in pro- 
moting the great and ever-increasing use 
of sanitary enameled articles. 


Look for the Armco Label 


Makers of enameled ware who use Ingot 
Iron affix the blue and gold Armco 
label to the things they make as a 
guarantee of long life. That is why 


seemingly sound metal devel- PRMEO it pays you to FoR for the Armco 


oped imperfections in the enam- \ / 


eling process that made them 


label on all kinds of enameled 
articles from stoves to basins. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY, Middletown, Ohio 


ARMCO 


TRAOE mM 


INGOT IRON 


For Enameled Products 
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arise in my sleep and start out to explore 
the garden, kindly bite me before I can 
leave the tent. Good night, carnivore.’ 

In two minutes he was asleep. 


VI 


ONG before the gray mist veils of dawn 
had begun to steal away from the hot 
eye of the rising sun, the airy and whimsical 
Mr. Fair had been down to a lake he had 
noticed away to the west of the woods, 
taken a quick and chillsome plunge, re- 
turned to his camp, and, working with the 
neat deftness of a practiced sleeper-out, 
had saturated the atmosphere surrounding 
the tent with a truly thrilling odor of friz- 
zling bacon, frying bread and hot coffee. 
He was in high spirits. 

“The ability to arise, prepare and devour 
a plain but plentiful four A.M. feed is a gift 
direct from high Providence, O Plutus 
mine,” he prattled. ‘‘Mark that well! 
You have that great, that glorious gift—so, 
too, have I. Let us take care to cherish 
it, for it is more to be desired than gold or 
jewels. Pardon me, friend, will you kindly 
remove your face from out of the biscuit 
box? Thank you, thank you. Consider 
the kings of the earth, Plutus. Probably 
every man jack of them is frowsting in his 
royal bed at this moment, when, with a 
little enterprise, he could be frying bacon 
in the woods—six—no, call it eight—streaky 
slices of it, as I[donow. Take warning from 
that, Plutus. Do not be a king. Strive to 
remain ever a four A.M. bacon fryer, thus 
balancing on the summit of human bliss.’’ 

He carefully spilled a tin of beans into 
the frying pan. 

“Take beans again. Deep down within 
me, Plutus, I am secretly aware of a re- 
spect, a veneration, for that benefactor of 
the human race who perfected the art of 
capturing and canning the bean, which is 
greater than my respect for the sage who 
discovered the force of gravity; for man- 
kind can still manage to survive without 
being intimately wise concerning the force 
of gravity; but where would he be without 
beans and bacon and hot coffee? Phil- 
osophy by Fair. Ready! Breakfast 
is ready! The grandest, most solemn and 
thrilling words on the human tongue!”’ 

The gay, effervescent prattling gave way 
to more serious sounds and was not renewed 
when, after the bacon and beans had 
fulfilled their destiny, and an inch or two 
of tobacco had been burned, Prosper swiftly 
put his abode in order, and inviting the 
small dog to accompany him—with a warn- 
ing to preserve reasonable silence—went 
quietly through the thinning mists to the 
sunken garden. He was anxious to see in 
daylight the spot at which the Iron-Gray 
Man had died; and now he studied it, and a 
considerable area about it on both sides of 
the yew hedge, for some time with extreme 
minuteness. It was clear that the killer 
must have picked up the body of his victim 
and carried it away. 

The sun was still low when Prosper came 
silently back along his private pathway to 
the tent. But clearly the art of early rising 
was nobody’s monopoly, for sitting on a 
box at the closed entrance of the tent was 
Raymond Barisford, a brier pipe between 
his teeth, a towel round his neck, staring 
thoughtfully at the pair of golf shoes, 
which, admirably polished, were standing 
on a small roughly erected bench near the 
tent. He looked up, smiling, as Prosper 
appeared. 

“T’ve never had them so well polished 
since I bought them,” he said. “You area 
good man to lend things to, Mr. Fair, 
though I hadn’t the shoes in mind when I 
decided to call so early—on my way to a dip 
in the lake.” 

Prosper laughed, eying the shoes. 

“You are right. But I claim no credit, 
for from my youth up I have been a very 
fine shoe polisher. I say it without vanity 
the gods bestowed the gift upon me at 
birth,” he stated gayly. ‘Have you break- 
fasted?” 

“Thanks, yes.” 

“You managed all right without the shoes 
last night, I hope?”’ 

“Oh, quite, thanks. 
home is quite close.” 

“It is rather a pity that so charming a 
girl should be subject to somnambulism.” 

Barisford nodded. 

“Tt is just the last flicker of an old 
trait—an old complaint—to which, I be- 
lieve, she was very prone during childhood. 


Miss Merlehurst’s 
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But nowadays it happens to her more and 
more rarely. It is six months since she 
startled all her friends by just such another 
nocturnal ramble as she took last night, 
and it may be a year before it happens 
again. Perhaps never. At least that is 
what Benson—our local doctor, a good 
man—says.”’ 

“T am so glad to hear it,” said Prosper. 
“Beautiful as it is, I imagine that the 
sunken garden is not a good place for a girl 
to visit at night.” 

Barisford agreed very readily. 

“That’s true, by Jove; and that’s really 
why I looked in on you so early. Some 
very curious and unpleasant things have 
taken place in the garden during the past 
year, and it occurred to me that when you 
decided to pitch your tent here you prob- 
ably knew nothing about those things.” 

He tapped out his pipe, watching Prosper 
with a very friendly smile. 

“Let me explain that better. You see, 
Fair, you were extremely kind and tactful 
last night, and you did a great service to 
Miss Merlehurst and myself. I add ‘my- 
self’? because I hope some day to marry 
her. It seemed to me that the least I could 
do was—not necessarily to warn you, but 
certainly to satisfy myself that, before set- 
tling down in this place, you are fully 
informed about the peculiar risk, the—yes, 
I think I can reasonably call it danger that 
seems to lurk about the place. I’m afraid 
that sounds a bit like something out of a 
novelette; but, even so, it is true. There 
have been some confoundedly queer doings 
in the sunken garden of Kern and no one 
seems able to get at the cause of them or 
the reason for them.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I know something of all that. 
I—collided with yesterday’s inquest and a 
couple of worthy gossips who readily gave 
me a history of the happenings you speak 
of—the deaths of Mr. Calhoun and the 
unknown lady who was the subject of 
yesterday’s inquiry. They had something 
to say about the eccentric owner, Lord 
Kern, too—gossip, probably.” 

“Possibly; but he was certainly eccen- 
tric, as witness that extraordinary pyramid.” 

“Tf one were quick-witted enough to be 
a good amateur detective—or slow-witted 
enough to imagine oneself a Sherlock 
Holmes—it might be interesting to devote 
oneself to trying to solve the thing,” sug- 
gested Prosper. “But, personally, I have 
no time for the art of amateur detection. 
My whole interest is occupied with the art 
of comparatively amateur painting. Be- 
sides, judging by the little I know, I should 
be inclined to say that the death of the 
strange lady was simply a direct conse- 
quence of the death of Calhoun.” 

Barisford nodded slowly. 

“Yes. Why?” 

Prosper waved an airy hand. 

“Well, assume that Calhoun committed 
suicide B 

Barisford broke in to agree. 

“T believe he did. The chap had been 
having appalling bad luck with his horses.”’ 

“That might help to account for the 
suicide,’ agreed Prosper; ‘‘and it is not 
straining things to picture the nameless 
lady arriving here—at Kern village—ex- 
pecting to see Calhoun alive and well and 
finding instead that he was dead. There 
may have been a love affair. In any case 
it is a permissible guess that she went to 
the place where Calhoun killed himself and 
there committed suicide. That is just a 
theory—a wandering artist’s theory—but 
it seems feasible,’ concluded Prosper. 

“More than feasible. It is probably the 
truth. There is a Scotland Yard man in- 
vestigating here. You will run across him, 
I expect. He’s not a bad sort, but I think 
he will finally come to the conclusion that 
it was a double suicide, though nobody has 
yet discovered exactly what killed them. 
That’s rather a—a stumblingblock to the 
suicide theory.” Herose. ‘Iam glad you 
know the facts, since you intend camping 
here. Let me thank you for what you did 
for Miss Merlehurst and remind you that if 
T can be of any service to you while you are 
here I shall be glad to do what I can. I live 
just outside the village—near the golf 
course. Yes, we’ve golf even in this remote 
place—only nine holes, but they’re good. 
Any time you eare for a match I shall be 
glad to play you.” 

He moved off in the direction of the lake, 
and Prosper, glancing at his watch, settled 
down —inside the tent —with his notebook. 


But before he had filled in more than a 


couple of lines he lapsed into his accus- 
tomed low-voiced self-communion. 

““A man of the world, Barisford. He 
hopes to marry Marjorie, does he? Prob- 
ably a good many men about here would 
like to do that. Marjorie is very sweet and 
she may be rich.”’ 

His thoughts moved on from the lovely 
little somnambulist. 

“Tt was evident that Barisford has not 
heard about last night’s tragedy, or of the 
arrest of Oxton. I might have discussed 
those things with him. He’s a pretty keen 
hand.” He stared thoughtfully ‘at the 
small dog. ‘But there is no real reason 
why we need hurry to share our private 
discoveries with anyone yet, Plutus; no 
reason at all. A still tongue in a cool 
head—that is the combination which we 
need. 

“We are at present merely a vagabond 
artist and his trusty hound. Let us remain 
so. We will now proceed to action, begin- 
ning with a visit to the racing stable of 
which Mr. Fred Oxton is—or was—a part- 
ner. Yes, you may come; and when we get 
onto the public highway there is no reason 
why you should not relieve your system of 
the vast volume of bottled-up barking with 
which you are clearly surcharged.”’ 

He laced the tent flap tightly and strolled 
away toward the village. It was some- 
thing after seven o’clock. As soon as he 
reached the village, Prosper, hatless, easy, 
gray-flanneled, quietly strolling, perceived 
at once that the news of Oxton’s arrest was 
already public. Small knots of people were 
standing about discussing it, and as Prosper 
passed the small cottage which was the 
village police station, a motor, driven by a 
uniformed constable, with the county po- 
lice superintendent and a sergeant at the 
back, stopped outside the cottage. 

The Scotland Yard man, Inspector Gar- 
rishe, met the superintendent at the gate. 
They went into the house and a few mo- 
ments later reappeared with a lean, brown, 
bow-legged little man, very neat, with that 
tight and dapper neatness of most men who 
have lived their life from childhood with 
horses, walking between them, talking 
furiously. 

Prosper, moving slowly past, heard him 
tensely conveying his crisp opinion of all 
police and all detectives to the unmoved 
men on each side of him. 

“T tell you, I was at York and New- 
market,” he was snapping at them. ‘“‘Al- 
most anybody but a countrified cop and a 
fat-headed detective, a stranger to the 
place, would know enough to look it up for 
themselves.”’ 

Then Prosper passed out of earshot, anda 
second later the car slid away, returning to 
the county town some nine miles away. 

“The argument of Mr. Oxton appears to 
me to be weighty and reasonable, O 
Plutus,” murmured Mr. Fair, as he turned 
into the narrow road leading to Druid’s 
Hollow, the racing establishment of the 
late Mr. Calhoun—a lonely place, some 
two miles across the downs. 

Once, in the old days of prosperous farm- 
ing, Druid’s Hollow had been a famous 
racing stable and had belonged to the Kern 
estate. The grandfather of the present 
Lord Kern had run it on the grand scale, 
and had bred and trained there some great 
winners. 

But, as Prosper realized with his first 
glance at it, the hands of ruin and decay 
now lay heavy upon this place too. Most 
of the buildings obviously had not been 
used for many years, and the rectangle of 
stabling inclosing the big yard was irre- 
trievably dilapidated. Except at one cor- 
ner, most of the stables were broken-roofed; 
in one place the whole roof had fallen in. 
Save for a sharp fang of broken glass still 
clinging to a gapped frame here and there, 
the windows were unglazed, and the doors 
hung drunkenly at all angles. The paint 
had long since flaked off the woodwork, and 
the ironwork was rusting to red dust. The 
dwelling house, set a short distance away, 
was in little better condition. Just a corner 
of it was in use, no more. 

Nothing stirred there save for a few list- 
less fowls, scratching aimlessly in a wire run 
set upon what had once been alawn. Even 
in the sunshine, the place, set on the big, 
level expanse of plain-—untilled, save here 
and there for a field of shallow soil, won 
painfully from the chalk a few inches below 
the surface—looked bleak and desolate and 


June f. 


lonely, and Prosper’s face clouded y 
consciously as he stopped at the crest. 
the hill to look down at it. 

“Once upon a time, O Plutus Mir 
this was a—a tiny town, busy with fi 
horses, brisk with men. Wagons came a; 
went; there was a sound of maids in ¢, 
dairy; and cocks crowed. That 
wretch down there looks as if he had; 
crowed in his life. Certainly he has noth 
to crow about. Where are ¢ 
Plutus—or their descendants? Li 
dreadful jerry-built little hutches 
skirts of some great town—in yar’ 
capacities swelling the vast army of ciy 
servants. There’s something wre 
our English countryside, Plutus. 
too many places falling to ruin or 
nowadays. ide i 
was.” 
then it never is—nothing ever is 
was. That’s a joke, Plutus. One 
at it—with both sides of one’s mo 
a few years’ time they will still be la 
at that fine crusted old joke—on the w 
side of their mouths, Plutus. M 
what have we here?” 

A couple of horses had swept up 
slight rise on the plain beyond the 
coming on with the beautiful, s 
bounding movements of Thoroughbre 
a small black and a light chestn 
woman was riding the chestnut, and 
boy, a mere scrap of humanity, was 
ing in the saddle of the black. Prospe 
pressed on down the hill as the horses w 
pulled up at the stable yard and the rider 
dismounted. . a 

vir 
AN Ree or so later Prosper look 
in at the door of the stable. On th 
hard surface of the yard his rubber sol 
had made no sound, and it was evident th 
neither of the two in the stable was ex 
pecting visitors. " 

At first glance it seemed to Prosper tha 
the boy was very little taller than the knee 
of the black race horse; but that must hay: 
been an illusion, for the child, stripped ti 
his shirt, breeches and minute leggings, wai 
grooming the horse with almost furiou: 
energy—far too intent on his work to no 
tice anything else. | 

The woman, too, was or had been en 
gaged in cleaning the chestnut, but ha 
broken off. The brush still in her hand, sh 
was resting her bare arm—the sleeves of th 
flannel shirt she was wearing were rolled uj 
like a man’s—against the shoulder of thi 
chestnut and her head was resting on he 
arm. Prosper saw that she was cryin 
quietly. The boy, hissing and working it 
the adjoining stall, spoke without turning 
as Prosper looked in. E 

“T shan’t be more’n a minute or two 
missus, then I’ll slip in and put on the ket 
tle and make a drop of tea for us,” he piped 
“And don’t you worry y’rself about Mr 
Oxton, missus, for he’ll be all right, marl 
my words, and back home in a day or two 
And we can keep things movin’ till then 
you mark my words. Yes’m, they ain’ 
going to keep Mr. Oxton in no jail ver} 
long, you mark my words. . . . Stan 
still, hoss.”’ 

Prosper repressed a smile at the shee 
elderliness of the scrap, and coughed. Th 
head of the woman was up ina flash. Pros 
per, saluting her, saw that she was a thin 
nish, hawk-faced girl of perhaps twenty-two 
with big dark eyes that even the tear: 
could not dim, and as her brown hanc 
dropped from the horse’s withers he caught 
the gleam of a wedding ring.’ She stiffened 
staring at him. : 

“Yes? What is it?”’ she said crisply 
with a faint American accent. “Are you 
looking for someone?’’ 

“For Mrs. Fred Oxton,” explained Pros 


per. 

“T’m Mrs. Oxton. What do you want?’ 

Her tone was suspicious, defensive. Thé 
small boy was scowling openly at the in- 
truder. 

“T chanced to learn of the difficulty—ol 
the absurd mistake that was made down at 
the village concerning your husband, and it 
occurred to me that possibly I could be of 
some service to you. So I have called to 
ask,”’ explained Prosper, smiling. 

For a moment she did not answer, but 
stood, thinking, her eyes fixed on his. 
Slowly the suspicion died out of her gaze as 
she measured him, and the hardness left het 
face. Women usually trusted Prosper very 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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| (Continued from Page 88) breakfast, all in a torment of worry. Of 


aap : he, too, i 
icly, as did most children and almost course you feel all in—tired. You are tired. Wale MeL Tee Pcie nee eee 


i 5 e was so tired that I made her stay in bed.” 
as. si But we'll see if we can’t take it a little more She turned to Prosper. eee 
«ho are you?” she asked presently. quietly—talk it over after breakfast— “You will be able to guess whether Mar- 
y name Is Fair. lam justanartiston calmly, slowly. England is a slow old jorie and Mr. Barisford told me of you, Mr. 
yxing tour. I am camping near Kern, country, a conservative sort of place, fullof Fair, when I say that I recognized you at 
sds luck would have it, I happened to slow people; but by not hurrying they save once when I saw you and Mrs. Oxton coming 
se by when your husband was ar- enemeel ves sometimes pom making mis- up the path. I am so grateful to you for 
a nel ; takes. 1 assure you now that your husband what i jorie i 
was arrested at midnight in the is all right. He’s probably shee, more sardel at ait Ae no Kaese ah 
at Kern Castle. Were you there? about you than himself. We’ll go and see “Tt’s a hobby of Mr. Fair’s to go about 
ed swiftly. him presently, if you like.” helping people, I think,” said Mrs. Oxton 


: 


per saw that she was quick. sw’ She stiffened like a steel spring. eagerly. 
es, I was there,’ he said gently. “And ““Can you fix that, Mr. Fair?” Patel laughed. 
y him going away—to Carisbury— Prosper waved an airy hand. “T’m afraid that I can’t claim to be more 


YI ” “e ” 
snorning. Why, naturally. than an ordinary, everyday sort of per- 
ught for a moment, her fine black ‘That's a promise?”’ son,” he demurred; ‘‘say, the sort of person 
: steady on his. _ Absolutely—on condition that you go who when he sees a bird caught in a trap 
hat were you doing in the garden at across to the house and eat your breakfast just stoops down and releases it. And al- 
‘time of night?’’ she asked ; but she andmake yourself comfortable and bright— most anybody in the world would do that. 
idiot wait for a reply. “You saw him for your husband—and, oh, yes, and save a I—just happened to be close by.” 


‘morning, you say. How were they big cup of tea for me.” “Yes, after a two-mile walk you were 
zing hit . F ; They both laughed. She looked doubt- quite close to Druid’s Hollow,” said Mrs. 
operly,”’ said Prosper, slowly, seri- fully at the horses. Oxton. 
“He was telling them—what he “But can you—I mean, do you under- “And having taken all sorts of risks, you 
t of them. stand horses? The chestnut’s a bit queer just chanced to be able to help Marjorie,” 
e smiled faintly. ; tempered.” added Mrs. Merlehurst with gentle irony. 
“red would,”’ she said. , Prosper smiled gravely. Prosper laughed again. 
“ve speck of humanity attending the “Oh, yes, I understand horses,” he as- “Some day I shall hope to debate the 
ax horse stepped forward. He was un- sured her. point with you both,” he said. ‘“‘Mean- ‘ # HAT’S not just poetry 
ily small, but his little pinched pale So she went across the yard, slim, grace- time, if I may use your telephone, I think Gj dhs . : | 
yewas set in a sort of chill, sharp courage. ful, looking like a boy in her well-worn it would be a good plan to ring up the Pd ilence your industria 
‘Sorry, ’m, but don’t you talk too much, riding kit. police station at Carisbury. I have to ar- sj machinery and the elimina- 
o no strangers, mark my words. Mr. An hour later Prosper had won back for range for an interview.” - tion of wear. tear, rattle 
n, ’m, always said hisself to keep your her all her accustomed confidence. It had That was obviously a good idea. Within y soa ix Ree. 
th shut, ’m. This gentleman might be all been as simple as he thought. a few seconds Prosper found himself at the and vibration will be worth 
(tective, ’m, and, mark my words, you Larry Calhoun had been killed—or killed telephone, in a long, low, delightful room, good gold to you. 
t be sorry you ever talked to. "im, ’m.”” himself —within twenty-four hours ofeleven facing the garden. 
glared at Prosper like an infuriated o’clock on August thirtieth of the previous The police-station number was engaged, Almost unbelievable quietness 
: terrier. The girl turned to him. year. Fred Oxton was traveling to the and while he waited he looked about him. of operation may be attained by 
‘That’s enough, Mark.” York race meeting with horses on August He moved tothe mantelpiece to see whether simply replacing certain metal 
Yessum !’’ twenty-eighth, had stayed there till August the photographs on it included one of Mar- gears with mute gears made of 


ark continued to reach as high on the thirty-first and traveled back on September jorie. But he looked only at one of the 
as his length would let him, hissing first. Thus he could prove that he was photographs—a large, well-taken, carefully 
musly. Mrs. Oxton faced Prosper again. hundreds of miles away on the day or night finished portrait of a man’s head and 
eyes were weary now. Calhoun died. The nameless lady was_ shoulders. 
Mr. Fair, I’ve got to the stage where killed on July twenty-eighth, but Oxton A eurious chill vibration thrilled him as 
\ just got to trust somebody,” she said. was at Newmarket from July twenty- he looked closely at the photograph. He 
In tired—tired. I ought to be resting seventh to July thirtieth. His wife and knew that man—he had met him quite re- 
st now. I don’t understand the folk Prosper had looked up diaries, notes and cently, in very unusual circumstances. It 
at Kern village; they don’t under- old hotel bills proving this. was a photograph of the Iron-Gray Man. 
'me. I’ve lived here a year with Halfway down the chalky hill road to Even as he stared at it, taking it in his 
and I haven’t got a friend—except the village they met a boy carrying anote hand to assure himself that he was not mis- 
aps one—in the place. They seem for Mrs. Oxton. It proved to be from taken, he heard a soft step behind him, and 
yne to belong to a ring—a ring that’s Marjorie Merlehurst—that only friend of the gentle, rather faint voice of Mrs. Merle- 
jhousand years old—you can’t get whom thedark-eyed girlhadspoken. Mar- _ hurst. 
ii to them. Fred says that sometime I jorie wrote to say how sorry she was for “Ah, that is a photograph of my hus- 
‘but I’m beginning to ask myself. what she knew was a ridiculous mistake of band. I wonder if you and he ever chanced 
re civil enough; but after they’ve the police, and to explain that she was not to meet.” 
n civil, I guess I feel there’s about as_ well and so could not come herself, but that There was a far-off wistfulness in her 
friendliness between us as there her mother had arranged for a motor and voice—and her eyes. 
be between a bunch of stone statues would call soon to fetch Mrs. Oxton and Prosper shook his head doubtfully. 
e after a formal introduction. . . . take her over to Carisbury to see her hus- “He is a man of.striking appearance, and 
, Fred’s arrested. The village police- band and to arrange about lawyers for him. if I had met him I don’t think I should be 
n walked out here early this morning to Her eyes brightened as the boy was sent likely to forget him.”’ 
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Contex Gears will lengthen 
the life of practically any kind of 
industrial, electrical or automo- 
tive machinery—and in many 


0>—told me I couldn’t see him until he back ahead with a suitable message. He replaced the photograph, and the cases double it. They “eat up” 
appeared at Carisbury Court. I sup- “T knew she was white,” said Mrs. Ox- bell of the telephone saved him from saying clashing and thrashing, instead of 
e they all believe he did it—killed Larry ton. Prosper smiled. anything more. hoe transmitting that destruction to 


other parts of the mechanism. 
Contex Gears are used to si- 
lence the timing gear trains in 
many automobiles. They cause 
no clanging or grumbling in the 
front end, as do metal gears. Even 
when worn they do not “thrash.” 
Particular car owners are having 
metal timing gears taken out and 
Conrtex Gears put in. The result 


houn and the strange lady. Well, we A little farther on they met a curate—a 
Il see about that. We were just carry- small, weak man, rather red in the face and T WAS eleven o’clock when Prosper and 
‘on before Fred was arrested, and that a little out of breath because of the hill. Mrs. Oxton reached Carisbury. At the 
ves it up to me to carry on now—with He explained that he was coming to see police station they were inclined to make 
rk. I guess we’ll manage. The boy and Mrs. Oxton with a message from the vicar difficulties about seeing Oxton. It chanced 
ave been out since dawn with the horses; bidding her be of good cheer and to be sure to be a day on which the local magistrates 
lif you can help at all, why, Mr. Fair, that her husband would not be without were sitting, an inspector pointed out, and 

be glad to have any help you can support. He, too, was returned with a very soon now Oxton would appear before 
re—as long as it’s help for Fred.” suitable answer, as were several others them, be formally charged and formally 
She stopped suddenly, very pale. Pros- whom they met on their way into the vil- remanded. After that they could see him. 
stepped into the stable quickly. He lage. Mrs. Oxton was thrilled with a new But Prosper gently pressed his point. The 


1 seen women go pale like that before. discovery. : , Officer would not yield, but he sent an is longer-living motors. 

took charge, ahd for a wandering, vaga- “Why, they are white folk, after all! underling to an inner office and Detective- Let us talk over the “golden” 
id artist, he did so with some efficiency. she exclaimed. Inspector Garrishe appeared, quiet, still- RRS Ee RES 
‘T understand, Mrs. Oxton,” he said. “White, yes; but slow—very slow,’’ faced, with hard, questing eyes. ISOSEHERNES (Eh CUMS ELIE 
here seems to be a lot of things to ex- explained Prosper. : “Why is it so urgent that you must see by Conrex Gears. Write for a 
in. They shall be explained—later.”’ “You have to be in trouble in England the prisoner before he appears at the conference with an experienced 
fe took the brush from the girl’s hand. _ before you discover you’ve got any friends,” court—a purely formal appearance?”’ de- Continental engineer and examine 
‘Mark,” he said, “get across to the said Mrs. Oxton very thoughtfully. manded the detective. samples of Conrex Silent Gear 


ise and put that kettle on just as fast as So they came to a small, charming house, His tone was not pleasant, perhaps be- Material. 
1 can hammer your feet to the ground. set in a perfect garden, just on the edge of cause he was feeling none too sure of him- 

finish the horses. Your mistress will be the village nearest the castle, where they self, and the smile faded from Prosper’s 
Oss, ready for a cup of tea and some found a hired car waiting outside the front gay, steady eyes. , 

akfast, in a minute.” gate. A tall, slender, rather fragile-looking Because I am anxious that Mr. and 
The diminutive Mark turned, hesitated, woman came down the flower-bordered Mrs. Oxton should be spared the unneces- 
n went without a word. There was pathway to meet them—Mrs. Merlehurst, sary humiliation of an appearance at all, 
aething in the voice of thehatlessstranger Marjorie’s mother, Though no longer he said. ; é : 

ich conveyed to Mark that obedience young, she still retained much of what once The detective bristled a little. 
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t reasonably be rendered unto him. must have been a rare and striking beauty. ‘That's impossible,” he said curtly. EN ee ee Cowrex: ale iagaccital 
rosper beamed at the girl. She was Heer clear, dark-blue eyes, her fine, delicate ‘Pardon me, I think not. is Vulcanized Fibre, Bakelite Dilecto, 
mbling a little. features and her still-perfect complexion Oh, you do! And who may you be? Conice ond Continer ee Bekele) rom: 
‘Nobody can work miracles, Mrs. Ox- were almost those of youth. But her eyes asked the detective levelly. Pr ukane sor HER 
+ You probably sat up all night waiting were sad and her manner gentle with that Before Prosper could reply there was a Los ANcetss, 307 S. Hill St 

our husband, and instead of seein uiet gentleness which only comes to those _ slight stir in the outer office, a quick step at Cuicaco, Wrigley Bldg. 

d e : j mes d tiff lute f th San Francisco, 75 Fremont St. 
14 return saw that village policeman who have themselves suffered. Py the door and a stiff salute from the in- axis vost Awe oe 
mping stolidly up here—and he would ‘We only heard of that absurd detective’s spector by the desk. Prosper turned to see Pisce Red Adeeasilibughous domterts 


as tactful as an overloaded motortruck blunder an hour ago, Nora,” she said. ‘‘Of the chief constable, that peppery ex-colonel 
ining downhill out of control, if I know course everyone knows how ridiculous it is who had supervised so peremptorily the 
ything of the lesser village policeman. to think that your husband had anything visit of the jury to the sunken garden. 

en, after worrying for an hour or so, you to do with those. tragedies. Marjorie What sthis? What’s this?”’ hesnapped. 
it out to give the horses their gallop wanted to go to Druid’s Hollow at once and This gentleman desires the immediate 
ause that was necessary—all without see’if everything was well with you; but release of Mr. Oxton, who has been detained 
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COOPER DASH CONTROL 


Always handy. Locks in any posi- 
tion by twist of wrist. The ideal con- 
trol for Muffler cut-out, Exhaust 
heater valve, Air choke, Radiator 
shutter, etc. Requires only half-inch 
hole in dash. Brass and steel, 
beautifully nickeled and 


polished. Price wn 


Why Motor Experts 
Use the Cooper 


The Cooper Cut-out enables the motorist to know 
his engine, get more power out of it, save gas, oil, 
expense. Its unequalled ruggedness, and its usefulness 
as both Engine Tester and Carbon Outlet Valve, have 
together won for it the preference of motor experts 
everywhere. 


The Cooper provides an instant outlet for the loos- 
ened carbon that fouls the engine, clogs up the muffler, 
causes “‘knocks’’, back-pressure, and loss of engine 
power. Also it permits you to “‘listen in’? on your 
motor, disclosing engine and ignition troubles and 
enabling you to correct them before too late. When 
open, it gives full release to the exhaust—brings out 
the clean cut, staccato crack of the perfectly tuned 
motor as can no other device. 


And chatter proof! When your motor is purring along 
with the cut-out closed. No unpleasant noises. The 
heavy castings, the extra strong springs, flapper and 
axle, with perfect fittings throughout keep the Cooper 
drum-tight and silent when not in actual use. Self clean- 
ing—-unaffected by mud, water, heat or carbon. Easily 
installed without severing or weakening the exhaust 
pipe and built to outlast the car. Fully guaranteed. 


See your dealer at once. Insist on the Cooper and 


get real dependability. If your dealer can’t supply you, 


CHEVROLET SPECIAL 


order direct. In doing so please state 
outside diameter of your exhaust 
pipe. A free folder describes our line. 
Write for copy now. 


Made for Cars of All Makes. Prices of Valves 
alone, 1'2 in. $2.50; 15, 134, 1%, $3.00; 2, 
2%, $3.50; 24, 24%, 22, 26, $4.00; 234, 2%, 3, 
$5.00; Chevrolet Special, $4.00; Cooper Special 
Valve, complete with Y pedal for Ford, $3.00. 


The Cooper Manufacturing Company 
411 South First Street, Marshalltown, Iowa 


Exclusive Sales Representatives 


The Fulton Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dealer: Write us for 
offer, giving name 
of your jobber. 


Engine Tester and 
Carbon Outlet Valve 


EVENING POST 


by Detective-Inspector Garrishe in con- 
nection with the Kern affair, sir,’’ said the 
local inspector at the desk. 

The chief constable’s brick-red face 
flushed to a purplish tint and he turned on 
Prosper, who quietly passed him a visiting 
card, smiling. 

“The inspector puts it a little baldly, 
perhaps a little unfairly, chief constable. I 
am merely anxious to put before you cer- 
tain facts which you and, I think, Detective- 
Inspector Garrishe will be glad to know 
before you seal the detention of Mr. Fred 
Oxton by a formal appearance before the 
magistrates.” 

Whether it was achieved by the sight of 
Prosper’s card, or by this last speech, none 
of the others quite understood; but cer- 
tainly there came over the chief constable 
a remarkable change. His color became 
normal and the hard glare of affronted 
dignity died out of his eyes. He smiled. 

“Come into my room, please,’’ he said. 
“We may want you, too,” he added to the 
Scotland Yard man. ‘Meantime, Mr. 
Oxton is not to leave here for the court.” 

He led the way to his room, followed by 
Prosper. The colonel gave Prosper a chair 
and settled down at a writing table. He 
picked up the card Prosper had given him. 

“T do not need to ask you if this is really 
your name,” he said. ‘‘ You will understand 
why when I tell you that, years ago, I was 
several times a member of your father’s 
shooting parties at Deerhurst.”’ 

Prosper nodded. 

“T understand—you mean my likeness 
to him,” he said easily. “But just at pres- 
ent I am Prosper Fair, an artist on a walk- 
ing tour.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard of your habit of wan- 
dering the highways and byways. Most 
people have. Well, about this man Oxton. 
The thing is complicated, and unless you 
can produce information that will abso- 
lutely convince this Scotland Yard man 
that he is wrong to detain Oxton the affair 
must take the ordinary course. I can’t 
help you—unless, first, you can help your- 
self. It isn’t necessary to explain to you 
that a chief constable is tied by rules and 
regulations as much as—perhaps, in a way, 
much more than the rawest police recruit.” 

Prosper smiled. He could be extraor- 
dinarily winning when he chose.’ 

“Why, naturally,” he said, and put a 
small bundle of papers on the table. ‘If 
you will allow the detective inspector to go 
through these with Oxton and Mrs. Oxton, 
who is in the car outside, and interrogate 
them both, I think you will find that 
Garrishe will be glad enough to agree that 
he has made a mistake,” he suggested. “I 
assure you, chief constable, that it can be 
shown that Oxton could not possibly have 
murdered either his partner, Calhoun, or 
the unknown woman.” 

The chief constable nodded. 

“Very well—er—Mr. Fair.’’ He pressed 
a bell and the underlings grew intensely ac- 
tive. 

In less than a quarter of an hour the 
Oxtons, aided by Prosper and corroborated 
by the various books, accounts, hotel bills, 
racing documents, telegrams, and so forth, 
had satisfied the Scotland Yard man that, at 
the very best, he had made an extremely 
premature arrest, and at the worst, a bad 
blunder. 

“Tt’s plain enough that you couldn’t 
have killed those people; and as the chief 
constable says, I can get further proofs that 
you were at York and Newmarket when 
they were killed—or killed themselves. But 
why did you shoot at me in the garden?” 

“T shot at a figure which I believed to be 
the murderer. I’ve watched that garden 
for a long time and there’s something 
wrong there. There is a man who prowls 
about there—armed—but he’s as shifty as 
a fox, as quick asa cat. There’s some secret 
about that garden or pyramid, and this 
chap is either hunting for it or guarding it. 
I don’t care a straw about his secret, but 
I want to’know why he killed Calhoun, my 
partner. It helped to ruin us.” 

“But you can’t shoot at people on sight; 
you know that,’ said the chief constable. 
Oxton agreed. 

“No, I understand that. It was a mis- 
take. I should not have fired. I see that. 
Nevertheless, although I made a mistake 
that time, it was only a mistake by a frac- 
tion of an inch. The murderer—or say the 


. think. Probably he was 
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mystery man—was about in that gar 

last night, I’m convinced—nearer than 

watching y 

I thought he was watching me.” ; 

The detective thought for a mome) 
then turned to the chief constable. 

“T agree that there is no need to deta 
Mr. Oxton any longer, sir,” he said curt) 
That satisfied the chief constable, 
most immediately the Oxtons, with Pre 
per—and Plutus—were on their way hg, 
to Druid’s Hollow. Oxton was as fray 
about his share in the affair as he w, 


grateful to Prosper. 

“That lets me out of the myste 
business forever,’”’ he declared. “Dp 
mystery I ever propose to try to solye 
future is the mystery of why a 


have calculated he will finish firs 
in that police-station cell and it ate ; 
nerves till I began to think I was 
two-thirds of the crimes in the 
crimes, and I’ve finished. I am ¢ 
devote myself now to safe myste 
eh, Nora?”’ : 

“T think you are right,” agreed 
“A man with serious business inte 
no time for outside complications 
business should provide all the exci 
his system can accommodate. Bu 
one is a wanderer, a haphazard artist 
ing out just anywhere, and moreoy 
a weakness for puzzles, it is a di 
matter.” : 

He began to roll a cigarette. 

“Personally, I am intrigued—in 
tached sort of way—by this mys 
There’s something fascinating about 
pyramid,” he continued. “It draws 
like a magnet.” 

“Yes, it drew me—into a police 
said Oxton, grimly humorous. “You 
to watch out that it doesn’t draw you 
an even narrower cell than that!” 

Prosper smiled, studying the cigai 

“Do you know why that poor ch 
houn, your partner, went to the pyrami 
Was it, for example, to commit suici 

Oxton stared. ; 

“Suicide!”’ he exclaimed. ‘Larry 
houn was the one last person in this 
to commit suicide. No; he went to 
garden because he hoped to get somet 
there—something worth while. You 
Fair, things were pretty bad with us 
stables. The horses were not panning 
and the money was dwindling. We } 
out of luck; nothing would go right.” 

He stopped and turned to his wife. 

“Nora, girl, suppose we tell Mr. Fai 
whole story. I’ve finished with the 
garden, the Kern pyramid, the Kern 
and everything else that’s Kern, an 
What we know—and it’s not so mu 
might help him to solve the puzzle if 
bent on solving it. And I shall always fe 
curious about Larry’s last words. V 
do you think, girl?” 

“Yes, tell him. I think we ought to 
way,’’said Mrs. Oxton. ‘‘I believe Mr. 
is going to find out the truth about it 

“All right, I’m willing enough,” dec 
Oxton. “But suppose we leave it till af 
we've had some lunch. We're ne 
home.’’’ 

They were already climbing the hill ae 
and a moment later the half-ruined stables 
came into view. Oxton stared down a 
them with a queer, half-wistful, half-bitt 
laugh. ' 

“I never top this hill and look dow: 
without feeling sore,’ he said. “That 
place—now, it looks like nothing. 
with half a chance it could be made into a 
good a training stable as any in the world. 
We may have missed our chance—Larry 
Calhoun and I—but we were right to grab 
at it. How’re the horses, Nora?” 4 

to 


“Fine,”’ said Nora. 

It was Prosper who, as the car ran up 
the lonely house, took care to tell Oxton 
exactly how his wife had tackled the task of 
carrying on. “1 

“Yes, I know; that’s what she woul 
do—carry on till she dropped. It’s a thor- 
oughbred characteristic that, eh, Fair?” 

He felt furtively for his wife’s hand, but 
he need not have been furtive. Prosper 
was looking across the downland, very 
interested in a distant tree. You could al- 
ways rely on Mr. Fair for a trifle of tact 
like that. 


4 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 4 


nd22 night maids is required. In addi- 
jonthere is a clerk and a housekeeper on 
aciioor. We must be finished with break- 
.;¢nd be on the floor ready to begin work 
sy ght o'clock. p 
"Tere are a number of things we must do 
sefre we are ready to sit down to break- 
sthowever. The first thing is to ring in 
ime and get our keys. Each one of us 
ssi number and is known by it to the 
aster and the woman who has charge 
te timekeeping and the keys. Then we 
., the locker room and change into our 
‘irms. The numbers of our lockers are 
same as our numbers and the numbers 
i key rings. After breakfast we go di- 
-ey to our floors. Once there, we rarely 
4; 2 moment to spare until we are ready 
) ave again. We cannot even take the 
+» time for lunch 
the other em- 
2g are accus- 
gpd to, because 
hee is always 
sthing waiting 
aris to rush back 
finish. Count- 
jeshe time going 
nd down in the 
jeator, we are 
sr away from 
-loor more than 


‘he morning is, 
i a 
purse, the time 


people want 
‘* rooms made 
pis early as pos- 
>in order to be 
ly for visitors. 
} as soon as a 
is vacated it 
sto be got ready 
) occupancy 
vin, as there are 
‘ays people wait- 
forrooms. The 
n clerk is prob- 
y the most har- 
ed person in a 
el, and he tele- 
ines every few 
nutes until we 
him that the 
m is in order. 

Iverything is 
ie to help us in 
work and every 
dern conven- 
ee is supplied to 
Ty it along. One 
ra week the bath 
id worksfor each 
is and gives all 
. bathrooms a 
rough cleaning, 
{| once a week 
)vacuum man 
ins all the car- 
ss. The bath 
ids are for the 
st part quite old 
ies, and some of 
m are so sweet 
| gentle, it seems a pity that they have 
yet down on their knees and scrub. All 
is hate to have a bridal party occupy a 
m, because that means we must try to 
il the vacuum man out of turn, for he and 
machine are the only means of getting 
confetti and rice out of a velvet carpet. 


The Daily Supplies 


.t a quarter before four we can get ready 
o home. Even though we do have to be 
the jump every moment during the day, 
have no troubles to carry home with us 
nothing to worry about until the next 
. Wesimply have to leave a note in the 
et with a list of the rooms that we have 
been able to get into. The night maid 
ies on the floor at four o’clock and she 
sults the list for the rooms that she 
st put in order. Two of us share a linen- 
-supply closet, which is filled twice a 
‘by the houseman. We alone have keys 
the closet and no one is allowed to 
pass. 

me has no idea. of how much linen is re- 
red and how many different things there 
to be put in each room before it is com- 
in every detail. Every day we use an 
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ON THE FOURTEENTH FLOOR 


(Continued from Page 9) 


average of 5500 sheets, 5500 pillow cases, 
8200 face towels and 5000 bath towels. 
Women are usually the most fussy if the 
least little supply is missing from their 
rooms; but this does not apply to the busi- 
ness women, who seem to realize instantly 
that when there aren’t any large-size en- 
velopes or any small cakes of soap in the 
room there is usually a good reason for it. 

A fussy man is worse than two or three 
fussy women. One man nearly wore us all 
out by insisting that all the towels put in his 
room must be exactly the same size. In the 
very next room to him there was a man 
from Texas who was so good-natured that 
nothing ever provoked him. One night 
while working in his room the night maid 
was taken suddenly ill. She left the floor 
after telling the clerk that the rooms were 


all in order, forgetting that she had not 
made his bed. He came in very late and 
found all the clothes gone from his bed and 
nothing but the mattress left. He slept 
just that way, and when we tried to apolo- 
gize to him he said he hadn’t minded it at 
all, and that he could sleep anywhere. 

In addition to caring for the rooms and 
seeing that the guests have all their wants 
supplied, another part of the chamber- 
maid’s work is in conjunction with the floor 
clerk. All telegrams, letters and messages 
pass first through her hands and then to us 
for delivery. Then every morning the 
vacancies have to be taken; that is, the 
door of every room has to be tried and a list 
made of all the rooms that were vacated 
after midnight. As so many people forget 
to lock their doors, and we make our rounds 
at seven o’clock, we often happen in upon 
them while they are still fast asleep. This 
inspection of the rooms is important not 
only on account of the list which is sent to 
the room clerk but because we sometimes 
find people too ill to get to the telephone, or 
in need of something. As we take turns 
doing this, it is only every sixth morning 
that we have to be on duty at such an 
early hour. 


If the baggage in a person’s room seems 
very light or skimpy, we have to report 
this to the credit department, as hotels 
have to look out for dead beats. People 
often come in with apparently heavy baggage 
and stay a few days or a week, and go out 
leaving the baggage, which is only weighed 
down by something worthless. But then 
people don’t always leave valueless luggage. 
Last winter a woman left her two trunks of 
clothes and all her belongings, including her 
dog, a Russian wolfhound. She never came 
back, and we often wondered what could 
have led her to leave the dog, for she 
seemed to think so much of him, and went 
every day to the kennel on the roof to feed 
him, for otherwise he would not eat. We all 
felt so sorry for the poor thing, for he never 
touched food after she left and just mourned 


That Day He Came Out of His Room Throwing His Hands and Shrieking That His Sausage Was Gone. I Thought 
I Had Misunderstocd Him 


until he died. Baggage acquired in this 
way, and that seized in payment of bills, 
has to be disposed of: at public auction. 

If anything such as the lamp, mirror or 
glass table top is broken in a room, it must 
be reported immediately by the chamber- 
maid, so that should the occupant leave 
suddenly it can be added to his bill. De- 
parting guests quite often take with them 
things which they did not bring. People 
whom one would least suspect of doing 
such a thing often strip the room of every- 
thing movable, except the furniture; 
others just take some little trifle that takes 
their fancy. Few people seem able to resist 
taking a towel or two, and nearly everyone 
takes all the writing materials in the desk. 
And, of course, they leave things in their 
rooms too. Men are much worse than 
women in this respect. Shoes, rubbers and 
slippers are what they generally forget. 

One thing I cannot understand is the 
number of men who go out in the morning 
and leave their watches under the pillow. 
I should think the first thing they would 
think of in the morning would be the time. 
As a general rule, women leave only small 
articles. It is a rare woman who leaves a 
gown hanging in the closet, but it is no 
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rarity for a man to leave his overcoat. 
Nearly everyone leaves a toothbrush; prob- 
ably because they are left out for use until 
the last moment. 

All articles found are turned over to the 
lost-and-found department and they write 
to the person who has occupied the room, 
or if he has left no address, wait for him to 
write in. When people leave undergar- 
ments or night clothes they get them back 
freshly laundered, as the sanitary law re- 
quires it. A man once left two wild ducks 
and the lost-and-found kept them for a 
week, and on the very day that they dis- 
posed of them he sent for them. 

Sometimes people think they have left 
things in the room which they haven’t. 
Often they come back several days later, 
and though the room has been occupied by 
two or three differ- 
ent people since 
they left, they are 
not satisfied until 
we go and look in 
the room. But 
once in a while this 
does bring some- 
thing to light. A 
woman once came 
back to ask about 
a ring she had lost 
a few days before. 
The maid reached 
down in the sides 
of a wing chair, 
thinking the ring 
might have 
dropped there, and 
drew out a valuable 
watch which had 
been lost two weeks 
before. 

If a lost article is 
not claimed within 
ninety days, it be- 
comes the property 
of the employe who 
turned it in. 


Flood Tide 


It is not only 
about leaving 
things when they 
go away that peo- 
ple are forgetful. 
Frequently they 
start the bath, and 
then either get in- 
terested on the tel- 
ephone or go 
downstairs for 
something, There- 
upon begins a wild 
scramble to find 
the room from 
which the water is 
leaking. If the 
room beneath is un- 
occupied, it may 
not be found out for 
some time, and the 
water makes a 
dreadful mess. 

In cases of this 
sort we have to ° 
send for the men 
known as the wrecking crew, who do all 
the heavy and unpleasant work. 

A great many people are very careless 
about furnishings in the rooms. Men are 
the worst offenders; they burn scars in all 
the furniture with their smoking. Often 
after a group of business men have been 
having a conference in a room we find half 
a dozen or more holes burned in the carpet 
where they have dropped matches or 
lighted cigarettes on the floor. 

The time we are all the busiest is when 
there is a convention or business gathering 
in New York. The automobile show brings 
the greatest number of people. Then they 
turn some of the rooms into offices and 
some have three or four extra cots put in 
besides the bed. We spend hectic days; but 
we don’t mind so much, because the auto- 
mobile men are so jolly and good-natured. 

The silk show filled our rooms with 
Japanese. Everyone likes to have them 
come because they are so neat and so 
stimulating to have around. They take 
such a vital interest in everything and love 
to have the workings of the hotel explained 
to them; and they remember the employes 
for good service better than anyone else. 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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Pack a Remington Rifle 
in the Auto Camp Kit 


ANY a man who thought his shoot- 
ing days were over finds the oldtime 


get hold of a good rifle. 


Seeking a chance to test his skill. Pests 
to pick off—the fun and competition of tar- 
get practice. 


Nowadays lots of people pack Remington 


Nw 


Rifles and Remington Cartridges in their 
camp or touring kits—as part of the regu- 
lar equipment. © 

Illustrated on the opposite page are four 
suitable small calibre rifles. Each brings to 
you Remington shooting qualities — the re- 
sults of more than 100 years of developing 
the standard of precision in firearms. 


Take a Remington along on your trip! 
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(Continued from Page 97) 
yere two young Japanese girls in 
y who displayed the silks. They 
t2 handsomest and most fascinating 
tus I have ever seen, and I used to 
yeir room purposely when I knew 
wre there so that I could look at them 
tec to them. We expect the biggest 
de have ever had at the Democratic 
sion, and we have been making prep- 
oy for weeks. i ; 
‘«urse, being associated with people 
clan intimate sort of way, they come 
or all sorts of information. Their 
‘ns are chiefly about entertainment; 
nt to know where the best shops are, 
a good play or movie to see, and 
- it’s safe to visit certain restaurants 
dicing places. And then they make 
ne requests of us. One night in winter 
evineer was suddenly ordered to 
a and could not take his little pet 
ik along on account of the cold, and 
eyed one of us to take him. I did not 
+) because we had a cat at home, and 
>t think they would get on together. 
r clerk wanted to take him, but she 


ee 


heard of it she told her to get rid of 
once or leave the hotel. So I was 
ed upon and brought him home. 
70 my surprise, he and the cat got on 
or very well, and finally became so 
y as to drink milk from the same dish 
ep in the same basket. The monkey 
short while ago, and all of us, espe- 
he cat, miss him very much. 

of the most curious things that hap- 
‘on our floor was when the Italian 
lost the sausage. That day he came 
his room throwing his hands and 
ng that his sausage was gone. I 
iit I had misunderstood him, and 
to his room with him and askéd him 
av me where it had been. 

(pointed under the pillow and said, 
x! Here I keep him; I eat him in the 


ad evidently been a special brand of 
ve, for he went to the manager and 
}d that we look for it. But we did not 
for the linen is dropped down a chute 
ye laundry and in all probability the 
e took the same trip. The manage- 
joffered to buy him another sausage, 
» was very particular; he wanted his 
tnone. For days afterward none of us 
took at him without wanting to burst 
ughing. 


| Mystery People 


3 impossible to house so many people 
one roof without there being an oc- 
ial tragedy. There was once such a 
oung man occupying one of my rooms, 
sveryone liked him, for he was so 
ly. I used to reprimand him jokingly 
aying out so late that he couldn’t get 
the morning. For two or three days 
s drinking heavily, and one night had 
which brought on a fatal attack of 
trouble he had had in France during 
ar. His parents were sent for and the 
rs did their best to keep him alive 
they could get there. He was con- 
:until the very last, and a little while 
> he died he asked for me, because he 
[ was so much like home folks. For 
reason it seemed somewhat to com- 
is poor parents that I had been with 
vhen he died, and after they got back 
they wrote me a lovely letter. 

ery hotel has its mysteries, and the 
dere is no exception. Against the rule 
2 house, a concert singer kept a pet 
-in her room. It disappeared, and 
the occupant of the room directly be- 
ers, an elderly Bostonian, came home, 
ind her pet in his room. For a while 
ir was black and only the tactfulness 
»manager saved the story from getting 
int. We never knew for sure, but we 
s thought it was a publicity stunt of 
inger’s to make a disturbance which 
nought would get in the papers. But 
ie did get out of it was a request to 


ne residents of the hotel we call mys- 
people, because they stay for months 
lever talk to us or to anybody, never 
je any callers or get any mail, and go 
leaving us no wiser than when they 
. None of the employes like this, as it 
s them feel they have been cheated. 
he other hand, they are never much 
sted in people whose histories are 
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public property. A musical-comedy ac- 
tress, who has three times married a fortune 
and whose name is constantly in the papers 
In connection with some scandal, spent the 
winter at the hotel without causing a flutter 
of excitement. 

Some rooms have a mysterious air, as 
well as their occupants. In fact one room 
seems to have an evil spirit hanging over it. 
A man died in it, and a woman who took it 
soon afterwards committed suicide by 
Jumping out of the window. Suicide is the 
nightmare of hotels, and everything is done 
to keep it quiet; but in the case of a natural 
death the management does all that is in 
its power to be of assistance. 

Some people have lived at the hotel so 
long that it would seem as if we were on the 
wrong floor if anyone else should occupy 
their rooms. There is one girl on my floor 
who has lived there since before I came. 
Shortly after coming to the hotel her mother 
died and she was left alone. I helped her 
choose her mourning clothes, and about a 
year later her trousseau, and just recently 
I put the first shoes on her baby. A man 
and his wife have a suite of rooms which 
they have fixed up beautifully with their 
own belongings. The wife is an accom- 
plished pianist, and when I am working in 
her rooms she always plays the selections 
she knows I like. A mother and three 
daughters occupy two of my other rooms, 
and each day they take turns at making the 
beds. I have so little to do for them that 
I do not feel right in taking the money they 
give me each week. They can afford to pay 
twenty dollars a day for their rent, and yet 
they are not above feeling that they like to 
help care for their own rooms. 


Geography of Generosity 


We usually find that the people who 
make the least work and the fewest com- 
plaints are the best tippers, although there 
is the type who pays handsomely after put- 
ting us to an endless amount of trouble. 
The old employes complain that tips are 
not what they once were, but in six years 
I have not noticed much change. People 
from some sections of the country tip better 
than others. The poorest tippers we have 
are from the New England States. Those 
from Massachusetts and Connecticut sel- 
dom remember the chambermaid at all. 
It would almost seem as if New Yorkers 
had agreed upon a certain set rate for tip- 
ping, as all of them give about the same 
amount. It depends on the length of their 
stay, of course, but it is never less than 
fifty cents. People from the Middle West 
and California and Texas are the best. 
Although Americans have the name of be- 
ing generous, few of them measure up to 
foreigners of the better class, who tip in a 
most lavish way, always accompanied by a 
word or two of thanks. 

Although money is money and we are 
always glad to get it, people have different 
ways of giving it to us, some nicer than 
others. Traveling men leave all money 
intended for the chambermaids right in 
their beds. When I first began to work I 
found $1.50 in silver in a bed and I took it 
and put it on the dresser. The next day 
there was a call for me to come to that 
room. I found a stout, rosy-cheeked man. 

He said to me, ‘‘Guess you must be new 
at this business. Didn’t you know this 
money was for you?” 

I answered politely that I didn’t, and 
then he went on to explain why the travel- 
ing men had adopted that way of tipping. 
He said that in going from hotel to hotel 
they had found that money left in sight was 
often taken by someone else coming into the 
room ahead of the chambermaid, and they 
had decided to put it where she would be 
sure to get it. ; , 

The nicest people give us our money in 
an envelope. We pride ourselves on being 
able to tell from a person’s manner just 
about what he has been used to, but we 
cannot tell by their looks whether people 
are going to tip or not. I had a rather 
distinguished-looking middle-aged man oc- 
cupy one of my rooms for several months. 
From the employes’ gossip I knew him to 
be the head of an important concern and 
worth a great deal of money. He was in 
his room much of the time, and while I 
worked in it he used to talk to me about 
different things, especially of working and 
living conditions in New York. 

Once he turned to me suddenly and 
asked, ‘You haven’t always been used to 
working like this, have you?”’ ; 

I replied, ‘No, not always,” but said no 
more. He went on, however, to say that he 
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There is only one manu- 
facturer of Yale Locks 
and Keys. The Mark 

YALE means the 


name of the maker. 


HE NAME YALE plainly 
marked on every Yale Lock 
and on every Yale Key is your 
visible guarantee that it is Yale. No 
other lock is so marked. 


The Yale line of locks covers every 
type—builders’ locks, night latches, 
guard locks, padlocks and bank locks 
—with keys of every form—flat keys, 
round keys and the paracentric keys. 
They are Yale in origin and Yale in 
quality. 

Other locks may look like Yale, but in 
the Yale Locks there is that satisfying dif- 


ference in action, long life and security that 
makes them worthy of the name YALE. 


Ask your dealer for Yale marked locks. 


vA 


YALE MADE IS YALE MARKED 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 
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hadn’t always been in his present position 
and told me something of his early struggles. 
He never gave me any money and I didn’t 
really expect him to do so, for we find that 
the majority of self-made men have peculiar 
views about tipping and such things. When 
he went away he shook hands with me and 
thanked me and gave me an envelope. 
Imagine my surprise to find that it con- 
tained a crisp new fifty-dollar note! And 
not only that but when he got home he 
took the trouble to write a letter to the 
manager, telling him how he had enjoyed 
having his room taken care of by a refined 
woman who knew how to speak English. 
The manager’s secretary told me about the 
letter. She said it seemed so refreshing 
after the complaints she usually had to 
answer that she just couldn’t keep it to 
herself. 

All our relations with the guests are, of 
course, not always along pleasant lines. 
We are allowed to do anything extra for a 
guest that our time permits; but some 
people—in most cases, the new rich—ex- 
pect us to do things that are the duties of a 
lady’s maid or a man’s own servant. We 
are always ready to sew on a button, but 
we cannot attend to all their mending or 
make a steady practice of looking after 
their wardrobe. If we refuse, however, 
they are very apt to become annoyed with 
us and complain that they are not getting 
the proper service, or even being neglected. 
But no employe who is in the right need 
fear the manager. He has been a hotel man 
all his life, and his years of contact with 
people have made him able to tell the true 
value of his guests and his employes. At 
the Terminus we were never allowed to 
have any say; the guest was always right; 
but here our manager allows us to be present 
when any accusation is made against us. 
In this way complaints are quickly settled, 
for people who have only wanted to stir up 
a fuss to make themselves look important 
back down when they find out how such 
matters are handled. 

When things are stolen the manager and 
the house detective conduct the investiga- 
tion in a systematic way. They first in- 
stitute a thorough search to ascertain if the 
article is really lost or only mislaid, and 
whether the guest really had the article to 
lose. Often people try to prove they have 
lost things they never had in order to get 
the hotel to pay for them, or they have 
tucked them away somewhere in the room. 
If the article is really lost, there are other 
people to be questioned besides the cham- 
bermaid; the bath maid, the vacuum man, 
the window washer, the curtain hanger, the 
laundry girl or the furniture man may have 
been in the room. A record is kept of the 
movements of all these people, and it can be 
determined just what room they were in at 
a given time. Then the floor clerk is ques- 
tioned to find out if the person suffering the 
loss has had any callers that day. 

Sometimes the mystery is cleared up in 
this way: The missing article has either 
been loaned or given to a visitor and the 
incident forgotten. 


Crooks in Hotel Keys 


If none of these proceedings bear fruit a 
canvass is made of other rooms near by. 
If things are found to be missing it may be 
that a thief is occupying a room in that 
section. Or it may be that he is not even 
stopping at the hotel; anyone can come up 
by the back stairs out of sight of the clerk’s 
desk; and if he is seen by the other em- 
pice nothing is thought of it if he has a 
cey. 

A regular business is done among crooks 
in hotei keys. Two years ago a man tele- 
phoned the cashier for change of seventy- 
five dollars to be sent to his room. When 
the bell boy came to the room he struck 
him on the back of the head, took the money, 
locked the door and departed. In his bag- 
gage, keys from most of the larger hotels 
were found. The bell boy did not die; but 
he has to wear a plate in his head, and if he 
works very hard he gets completely ex- 
hausted. Since that time special officers 
have been put on all the floors and they go 
_with the bell boys when they take money to 
the rooms, and keep a sharp lookout for 
suspicious characters. 

If the employe is found to be guilty of 
a theft he is made to give back what he 
has taken; or if he has disposed of it the 
hotel makes good. An employe is not ar- 
rested for petty larceny, but is discharged 
without references. This does not mean 
that no one is ever turned over to the 
authorities; but I have never known a 
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chambermaid to commit more than petty 
larceny; and in cases where there have 
been serious offenses among other employes, 
it has usually been found that they were 
only working at the hotel with this purpose 
in view. Most employes are honest, for if 
they weren’t they wouldn’t keep on at their 
positions. They are more than honest or 
they would avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities which careless people daily put in 
their way. 

A man once sent his suit to be pressed, 
and the valet who did it found a wallet in 
the pocket containing $4000. The valet re- 
turned the money and was rewarded with a 
dollar. One morning a jeweler went out 
and left his case of precious stones under 
the mattress. It was probably worth enough 
to have lasted the maid who found it a 
lifetime, and yet she turned it in as quickly 
as she could. In this case, however, the 
man admitted his carelessness and gave 
her twenty dollars in appreciation of her 
honesty. 

Most of the chambermaids live in quar- 
ters provided for them right in the hotel, 
but a few live outside. Those who do not 
lodge in the hotel get ten dollars a month 
more pay than those who do. I have always 
been a great source of interest to the others; 
first, because I have a home, my apart- 
ment; and secondly, because among so 
many maiden ladies I enjoy the distinction 
of having two daughters. They are always 
so interested in hearing about my home 
life, and they know all my household by 
name, even down to the cat. 


The Employes’ Ball 


The women I like the best are Caroline 
and Emily, who are sisters. They are re- 
fined nice old New Yorkers who had a home 
of their own and a little money, which they 
lost through an investment they were led 
to make by a worthless nephew. They are 
very fond of animals and are always put- 
ting bread crumbs on the window sills for 
the birds or buying milk for stray cats on 
the street. Then there is Marguerite, who 
comes from the mountains of Tennessee. 
She has an invalid husband to support, and 
she stays at the hotel for half the year and 
goes home for the other half, as what she 
earns in six months, added to the little in- 
come she has, takes care of them for the 
year. She is a real person, but very fiery 
and outspoken, and consequently is in hot 
water about something or other most of 
the time. 

And there is Marie, a little slip of a 
woman, who was for years in musical 
comedy. She always takes charge of the 
entertainment for our dance, which we 
hold once a year, when the hotel gives us 
the use of the ballroom and the hotel or- 
chestra furnishes the music. Unlike most 
people who work together, there is nothing 
stiff about hotel employes when they give a 
party. They dance until nearly morning, 
and everyone from the manager down the 
line has a good time. It is considered a 
mark of distinction to be asked to dance 
either by the manager or the head waiter. 
I rather carried off the honors last time, as 
I danced with both of them. 

We have quite a bit of talent among our 
2200 employes. Most of the laundry em- 
ployes are South Americans or Spaniards, 
and they always do some picturesque 
dancing. The bell boys take a great deal of 
trouble and always present a one-act play. 
In their ranks there are quite a number of 
young Englishmen from good families who 
have become impoverished. The money 
realized from the dances goes to help keep 
up the employes’ benefit fund, which pro- 
vides a nurse and a doctor and fifteen dol- 
lars a week for employes when they are 
ill. Each one of us pays fifty cents a month 
toward this fund. 

In many ways hotel employes are rather 
like a large family. Everyone is glad to be 
of service to others. When a waiter has an 
accident and spills something on a guest’s 
gown he is obliged to buy the:gown and 
pay what it cost. In cases like this the 
dress is raffled off and everyone turns in and 
buys a chance. 

When disputes arise among the employes 
they are settled by the head of their de- 
partment; or if the quarrel involves people 
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in different departments, the heads of both 
departments are called in. A dispute be- 
tween a clerk and a housekeeper would be 
settled by the head housekeeper and the 
head clerk. But any trouble between a 
housekeeper and a chambermaid would be 
settled by the head housekeeper, for she is 
head of the housekeepers, chambermaids, 
bath maids, parlor maids and linen-room 
employes. She has more authority than 
any other department head, for the heads 
of other departments cannot discharge any- 
one in their departments without first con- 
sulting the manager or one of the assistant 
managers. She, however, can discharge 
anyone in her department instantly, and 
can make a great deal of trouble for anyone 
in another department as well. 

The clerks may be on a little higher plane 
socially than any of the other employes, 
as they are the only ones allowed to use the 
main entrance to the hotel and the guests’ 
elevators, but they go out of their way for 
the head housekeeper. She is a woman 
who is greatly disliked by everyone except 
the chambermaids, with whom, strange to 
say, she is very reasonable. She is especially 
hard on the housekeepers; I have often 
heard her tell them she didn’t see why the 
hotel wasted money on their wages. 

Although from the point of view of 
authority the differences in a hotel are 
tremendous, everyone is entirely demo- 
cratic. There is no such social gulf as 
separates the cash girl from the floor walker 
in a department store. As far as personal 
relations go, any employe speaks to an- 
other on terms of friendly equality. The 
chef is perhaps the best example of this. 
He has a staff of many cooks under him and 
no one can say a word about what he does; 
he is an absolute ruler. When men come 
to see him, if they have kept their hats on 
in coming through the kitchen, they remove 
them as a matter of courtesy when they 
speak to him. Even the manager, who is 
head of the executive end of the business 
and represents the owners, would not think 
of speaking to the chef with his hat on. 
And yet the poorest bus boy or pot washer 
is at liberty to speak to him and will be 
courteously answered. 

The chef’s staff is the most temperamen- 
tal of the personnel, and they probably 
have more quarrels than all the other em- 
ployes put together. 

Our dining room is not located under- 
ground as so many people suppose, but is 
an airy, well-lighted room on the ballroom 
floor. It is done in green and white, like so 
many of our popular tea rooms, and the 
tables hold four. It is run on the cafeteria 
plan, and everyone has a meal ticket like a 
commuter’s ticket, which is punched at 
each meal. 


The Night Chambermaid 


In many hotels the employes do not count 
their board as being any saving, because 
the food is generally not fit to eat. But at 
the Terminus the food was good, and at the 
Belvidere it is even better; not fancy, but 
just plain, good food. There is not a great 
variety, but we do not expect that. The 
eggs, milk and bread are always fresh. 
We have meat both for lunch and dinner. 
Twice a week we have ice cream for dessert 
and other days a pudding. Our steward is 
as attentive to us as the chef is to his 
patrons. He listens to all complaints and 
suggestions about the food and tries his 
best to have everyone suited. 

Working every day as I did—chamber- 
maids are the only hotel employes who do 
not have a day off—I never saw much of 
my daughters; and so about six months 
ago I changed to night duty, and that gives 
me Sunday at home with them. My pay 
is the same, and my work is just about the 
same, except that I go on duty at four 
o’clock and remain until midnight. During 
this period there is only one chambermaid 
in attendance on each floor. The first thing 
I do is to put the rooms which are check- 
outs in order; and after those, the ones 
which the day maid has not been able to 
get into. 

It is a rule of the house that an answer 
must be obtained from every room by two 
o’clock; but we have one or two people 
who never get up until around dinnertime, 


and we never disturb them. At five 0’ F 
we have our dinner, and as soon after 
as I have all the rooms in order I tak; 
vacancies so that the clerk can make 
her night list. Eight o’clock is the } 
when the hotel day is up, and guests 
maining after that time must pay fop 
other day; and so between six and eig 
great many people check out and we 
kept very busy. Re): 

At nine o’clock supper is served for. 
night chambermaids and at ten for 
clerks. From 9:30 until 10:30 the 
usually a sort of breathing space, 
may have a chance to gossip a little 
passing porter or waiter and get the 
from other floors, and during that 
turn down the beds for the night 
recently began turning down the he, 
we have found that it is a very gc 
tice, for in seven rooms out of # 
find all the electric lights burning 
are often in time to prevent a ea 
in the bathrooms, where someone 
ried out to keep a dinner engag 
left the water running. 

On one classic occasion I fou 
thing in the bath besides the oy. 
water. I had let myself in quietly 
my pass key, to be greeted by the sound 
running water. 

Opening the bathroom door, I 
needed a chaperon as much as the 
crew. The tub was full and in th 
was the guest fast asleep. 

I slammed the door between us 
shouted out, “What time is it?” 

“Ten o’clock,” said I. 

“Thank God, you woke me,” 
voice from the bathroom. “I’ve g 
best man at a wedding.” 


Viewing Celebrities 


At 10:30 people begin coming i 
night, and from then on we are b 
looking after them and getting t 
tled. It is always a sign that it is , 
toward twelve o’clock when we 
valets going through the halls wit 
be pressed for return the next 
Traveling men usually have onl 
with them and it is a regular habit of t 
to have it pressed while they sleep. 

The last thing I do before leavi 
deliver any mail that has accumul 
the desk. If there is a telegram fo: 
and he has not come in by ten mi 
twelve, we put a card under his door 
him to call for it at the office doy 


room, where two men remain on di 
night. 
When there are especially large 
portant balls scheduled, the clerk 
chambermaids remain on duty unti 
o’clock. For this we are paid three 
extra. If there is an important 
present, or anything novel or out 
ordinary going on in the ballroom, th 
is passed along and each one of us 
course of the evening makes a trip t 
floor above the ballroom, where th 
large opening cut in the floor for the 
trician to control the lights. By loo 
down through this we are able to get 
a view of the whole ballroom below 
moving-picture people are making 
deal of use of just at present. In th 
I have seen most of the foreign ni 
who have visited this country, and our ¢ 
important people. : 
At first I found it rather difficult 
custom myself to beginning work 
hour I had previously left off; but no 
I have learned not to tire myself out 
the day, I like it better. On win 
nings the brightly lighted halls are s A: 
and cheerful and on summer nights | 
rooms are so cool. And then the 
takes on a certain glamour at night th 
never held for me in the daytime. 
times when I am alone in one of the 
corridors, out of sight and hearing “ 


clerk and the elevators, the rooms see 
become so alive with the personalities 
their occupants that I feel as if they ¢0! 
almost speak. I find myself thinking 
perhaps I have access to secrets whic 
right people would give the world to kx 
Another thing I enjoy about the night di 
is the walk home from work. Midnight 
such a nice time to be out if one has 4 
legitimate excuse for being abroad. 

When you are coming to the Belvid 
be sure to let me know and I will a, 
you have very good care. o 


SI's shakin’ her finger at me, reprovin’, 
.d; about to tell me what a naughty boy 
a, I expect, when Delancey comes 
na’ back to report that he can’t find the 


‘Thy, here it is!’ says Dimples. ‘On 
y wrist all the time. Wasn’t that 
11? But do get in, Delancey, and be 
of my precious Koto. Here! Hand 
Hilf an hour later, when the boss comes 
-. can’t help testin’ him with the news 
»; his unknown admirer. 

seemed to fall for you after that ap- 
»h on the sixteenth,” says I. ‘‘ Asked 
sho you was, and followed you for two 
« on French-heeled satin slippers.” 
‘Jon with a mashie niblick, eh?” says 
aucklin’. ‘‘But if she should see Jock 
hison use his, where would I be? No, 
yy. 1 am not in the least interested in 
pidy.”’ 

Pine hunch I passed on to her, Mr. 
a says I. 

Vha-a-at?”’ says he, gaspy. 

Vell,” says I, ““when she holds me up 
1, here a little while ago, and starts 
tn’ me through the third degree about 
i-where was you stayin’, and was you 
ied, and all that—what else was I to 
I thought she ought to know it was 


se. 
Quite right,’”’ he agrees. “And we will 
that you have saved her from a hope- 
sassion. Some silly old maid, probably.” 
Not so antique,” says I. “And don’t 
she idea she was any freak. About as 
sa looker as they come. One of them 
seaf blondes you’re so strong for.” 
‘Nas, Rusty,” he corrects. ‘All that 
rof thing, please remember, is now part 
ly past.” , 
‘Yeauh?”’ says I. 

he dead and buried past,”’ he goes on. 
‘d be she fair as fair can be, she’s less 
2 double naught to me. That’s poetry, 
ty, but it happens to express my in- 
(i feelings. No blondes for me today, 
ik you, and no brunettes tomorrow. By 
e covenants shall we remain single and 
sed. Eh, what? Did you notice that 
to my mid-iron shot for the home 
m? Came near losing me a stroke. 
ll try to straighten that out the first 
ig in the morning. That’s all for to- 
t, Rusty; unless I might mention that 
little waitress is not a wholly unat- 
ive young person and might like a 
abel?” says I. ‘Why, I had her out 
first night we got here.” 

ardon me,” says he. “I might have 
wn you would. Of course! That un- 
ag instinct of yours would lead you to 
ose the belle of the dining room. Still, 
n establishment of this size, with per- 
s half a hundred chauffeurs arriving 
‘"y day, you must have encountered con- 
rable competition.” 

hunches my shoulders. ‘Ah, most of 
4 birds is dead from the neck up,” 
yal:, 

Vith one foot on the runnin’ board and 
hole bunch of his golf chums waitin’ on 
hotel veranda to pat him on the back, 
Buell stops and swaps grins with me. 
Wish you would tell me, Rusty,” says 
“just what tactics you used in this in- 
1ce.”” 

With Mabel?” says I. “Oh, just the 
lar line. I happens to be around when 
girls was turned loose after dinner, and 
hey comes troopin’ out I gives ’em all 
once-over until Mabel drifts by. Then 
eps in, hooks her on my right arm and 
3 her she’s dated up with me for the rest 
he week. That’s all.” 

he boss shakes his head. ‘“‘ With such 
*xpert philanderer in my employ,” says 
“why should I continue to bungle 
ugh any more romances? I’ll tell you, 
ty; instead of being my adviser, you 
il be my deputy. Hereafter I shall do all 
love-making vicariously. Do you fol- 
me? [ will stick to golf while you do the 
ng for us both. Eh?” 

Well, I’ll make a stab at it,” says I. 

0 I don’t worry about burnin’ a few 
‘a gallons of gas that evenin’. I wouldn’t 
€, anyway. Besides, Mabel needed 
thin’, and a drive around the mountain 
ned to do the trick. Just to make a 
rough job of it I pulls up alongside the 
1 over beyond Dorset and proves that 
a two-armed petter as well as a one- 
ded driver. Yeauh! Quite tasty. But 
S a cagy little jane too. 
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un No, Rusty,” says she, squirmin’ loose. 

That’s enough.” 

“For me, maybe,” says I, “but this next 
one goes on the boss’ account.” 

pil don’t get you,” says she. 

Oh, it’s official,” says I. “You see, I[ 
gotta do double duty since Mr. Buell quit 
Romeoin’.”’ And then I explains how, after 
his last failure, he’s decided to leave women 
alone for good and all. 

“Huh!” says she. “You fall for that, do 
you?”’ 

“Sure!”’ says I. “Ain’t I watched him 
make a bold start? Why, only a little while 
ago when I told him about a blonde that 
had the net out for him he switches the talk 
to golf, and the last thing he says to me is a 
flat order to double for him when any good 
chances come my way. ’Course, if you want 
. make me feel like I been holdin’ out on 

im ——”’ 

“Oh, not for the world, Rusty!” says 
Mabel. 

_Anyhow, I didn’t lose any sleep that 
night from thinkin’ I hadn’t done the 
square thing by Mr. Buell. If I could al- 
ways be sure of gettin’ as good breaks as 
that, he could go be a hermit so far as I 
saw. So long as Mabels was plenty I’d 
guarantee to keep the balance even and he 
needn’t even look sideways at a dame. 

Something he says next mornin’ makes 
me surer than ever that he’s in earnest 
about shyin’ the ladies. As I reports with 
the car I finds him waitin’ with a bellhop 
and all his luggage packed up. 

“We rollin’ today, Mr. Buell?” I asks. 

“Only moving, Rusty,” says he. “Colo- 
nel Burton is taking me up to his cottage 
for the rest of my stay. It will be a relief 
to get out of all this.” And he nods his 
head at the string of females lined up on the 
long veranda. 

“T expect I stay down where I am, eh?” 
says I. 

“No,” says he. “The colonel insists he 
has plenty of garage space; and I suspect, 
Rusty, it will be rather a good thing to get 
you away from that crowd of crap-shooting, 
poker-playing chauffeurs at the quarters.” 

“Maybe it will—for them,” says I, 
thinkin’ of my Saturday-night clean-up. 
But I wouldn’t mind gettin’ where I could 
tear off a reg’lar eight-hour sleep now and 
then. Most of them cuckoos think they’re 
nightingales. And if you’ve ever spent any 
time at a shuffers’ barracks you’ll know 
how itis. The bone rollers and stud players 
usually quit between one and two; and 
then, just as you get to poundin’ your ear 
comf’table, in will come a squad of stews 
who'll most likely start some big argument, 
or else get to rough-housin’. ’Course, you 
get used to that sort of thing. I’ve even 
slept right through a shootin’ affair, but it 
ain’t restful. 

So I’m just as pleased to stop for my bag, 
collect the six bits owed me by one of the 
washers, and drive up to this big place on 
the hill where I can bunk private. He’s a 
grand old sport, this Colonel Burton, who 
has taken such a fancy to Mr. Buell. Used 
to be quite a golfer himself, I understand, 
and helped write the first U. S. G. A. rule 
book; but now he can only shoot in the 
long-grass division and mostly gets his 
exercise by watchin’ tournaments from the 
clubhouse veranda. I expect he’s picked 
the boss as a comer in the National and 
that’s one reason he’s so friendly, although 
another is that he used to be in business 
with Mr. Buell’s old man. Still, I couldn’t 
figure why he didn’t have him up there at 
first instead of waitin’ four or five days. 

Anyhow it’s a nice roomy joint, and I 
draw a boudoir and shower all to myself, 
and the colonel’s shuffer is a funny old 
smoke who calls me Mistah Rusty, and it 
looks like we’re sittin’ pretty. 

While I’m drillin’ around waitin’ for a 
10:30 call I takes a stroll down a path that 
winds through the shrubbery. And I 
hadn’t gone more’n a hundred yards when I 
runs across this scene of woe. I’d heard the 
sobbin’ and snifflin’ goin’ on before I rounds 
the corner, and there on a rustic seat 
weepin’ in chorus are two kids and a nurse- 
maid. I should have had sense enough to 
have thrown in my reverse and not get 
mixed up in anything like that, but I can’t 
help bein’ curious to know what it’s all 
about. Besides, she’s kind of a trim little 
piece, the nurse, and I hate to see ’em go 
leaky in the eyes. 

“Been buryin’ a pet dog?” I asks, step- 
pin’ up. 


RUSTY AND THE CLINGING VINE 


Nursie jumps, panicky, but when she sees 
who it is she wipes her eyes and looks up 
appealin’. “No,” says she. ‘I wish some- 
one would bury me, though.” 

“As bad as all that, is it?” says I. 
“What’s happened?” 

“Look at little Wilfred,” says she. 

I did. He’s about three, I should say; 
one of these blue-eyed, sunny-haired little 
youngsters with a reg’lar cherub face. 
Only just now his mouth is all screwed up 
and his yellow curls are soppin’ wet, and 
his cute little romper costume is soaked and 
sprayed in spots with green scum. 

“Looks like he’d been doin’ a dive into 
some frog pond,” says I. 

“Laura Lee pushed him in,” says Nursie. 

“Didn’t, didn’t, didn’t!” shrieks Laura 
Lee, doublin’ up her fists and hammerin’ 
Nursie in the face. 

At which I grabs Laura Lee and holds 
her off. She’s a couple of years older than 
Wilfred, with a good deal the same colorin’, 
only there’s no cherub look in her big blue 
eyes. No. Nothing but fury and devil- 
ment. Yes, I know. They’re all supposed 
to be little angels at that age, but I’ll say 
some acts like they’d come down through a 
thunderstorm and had their dispositions 
soured on the way. As for this little Laura 
Lee, she’s almost seein’ red. Tries to 
scratch my eyes out. Meanwhile little 
Wilfred, for no reason at all, starts 
shriekin’. He just stands there and opens 
his mouth and lets the howls out free and 
hearty, gettin’ red in the face and rigid all 
over. 

“Say, for the love of soup, what ails you, 
kid?”’ I asks. 

“Tt’s nothing much,” says Nursie. ‘“‘He 
does that a dozen times a day; sometimes 
because Laura Lee’s been pinching him 
or taking away his toys, and other times 


just because he feels like it. Temper, I 
guess.” 

“You ought to have a spankin’ license,” 
says I. 


“T’d be fired if I touched either of ’em,”’ 
says she. ‘Now I’ll probably be fired any- 
way for letting Laura Lee push her little 
brother into the pond. Anyhow, I’ll get 
the dickens from Mrs. Maitland if she finds 
out. Oh, I wish I’d never seen these kids! 
They’re little fiends, that’s what they are, 
and I’m nearly all in from trying to man- 
age ’em.” 

“That bein’ the case, sister,” says I, 
“why not chuck the job and beat it back 
home?” 

“Home?” says she. “Huh!” 

Inods. Some homes are like that. ‘‘ Well, 
you could find another place, couldn’t 
you?” I asks. 

“Tf I had the nerve to quit,’”’ says she. 
“But I guess you don’t know Mrs. Mait- 
land.” 

“She’s got a temper, too, eh?” I sug- 

ests. 

“T’ll say she has,” says Nursie. ‘Oh, 
she can be sweet and sugary enough at 
times; and then again—good night!” 

Well, the youngsters has calmed down, 
chiefly because Laura Lee is stretchin’ her 
ear to hear the gossip about mamma dear, 
and little Wilfred has caught a toad by the 
hind legs; so I camps alongside of Nursie 
and proceeds with the cheer-up act. She 
tells me her name is Gertie, and that she 
comes from Baltimore and has been with 
this Mrs. Maitland nearly two years. 

“Where you stayin’?”’ I asks. 

“Why, here,’”’ says she, “with Colonel 
Burton. He’s her uncle.” 

“Oh!” says I. ‘‘Lonesome old widower 
entertainin’ his favorite niece for the sum- 
mer. Where’s Maitland?” 

“Him?” says Gertie. “‘I dunno. She 
shook him just before I took the job.” 

“Renoed him?”’ says I. 

“Yes,” says Gertie. ‘‘He was no good, I 
guess. Soused all the time.” 

And as that seems to finish the subject 
we drops Mrs. Maitland and gets down to 
brass tacks. Gertie hadn’t heard about our 
arrivin’ and says she hopes we’re gonna 
make quite a stay. I says how that would 
suit me down to the ground and asks what 
time she gets off evenin’s. She says she’s 
supposed to be on duty all night, but thinks 
she can get the second girl to sub in for her 
up to 11:30. So we fixed it up for right 
after dinner, either a movie show or a 
dance, and by promisin’ the kids a ginger- 
snap apiece she tows ’em off toward the 
service wing with the idea of smugglin’ 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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; Dy Fe 
usband Who 
Never Forgets— 


Ten years of married life! Actu- 
ally ten. And yet he is forever 
surprising her with little atten- 
tions, personal gifts and things 
for the home for her conven- 
ience and comfort. On through 
the years, the glow of romance 
brightens their married life. 
Happiness reigns supreme — 
because he never forgets. 

His thoughtfulness is evident 
in the modern conveniences in 
their home. One of the conven- 
iences she values most highly is 


The/ INNEAPOLIS” 
JW\ HEAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant’ 


—installed to save her work and 
worry in cold weather. She nev- 
er has torun up and down stairs 
to fix the fire; never bothers 
about drafts or dampers. She 
knows the room temperature 
will always be uniform with- 
out any attention on her part. 


The rooms are warm when it’s 
time to get up in the morning. 
The temperature is lowered 
when it’s time to retire at night. 
This is all done automatically. 
The booklet, “The Proper Op- 
eration of the Home Heating 
Plant,”’ tells the story of auto- 
matic heat regulation and gives 
simple rules for saving fuel. 
Mailed free on request. 


The Minneapolis can easily 
and quickly be installed in any 
home on any heating plant. 


Sold and installed by branch offices in prin- 
cipal cities and 20,000 heating contractors. 
Dependable automatic control is indispen- 
sable on oil burners. The Minneapolis comes 
as standard equipment on leading makes. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
Established 1885 


2803 Fourth Ave. South Minneapolis, Minn. 
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VWhich type of =HOOD> tires is best for my car? 


Tire Buying now calls for 
Individual Judgment 


Progress in tire manufacturing has provided several dis- 
tinctly different types of tires to choose from, and each type 
has its particular advantages. It is not the policy of the Hood 
Dealer to advocate any one type of tire for all drivers or all 
cars. The Hood Dealer will place before you the advantages 
of each tire, completely cover the mechanical adjustments 
(if any) that may be required, and assist you in making a safe 


and sane choice. 


If you wish to partially acquaint yourself with the present 
tire situation before talking to the Hood Dealer, you will 
find brief descriptions of the different tires on this page, and 
additional information will be promptly sent to you if you 


will use the coupon below. 


The always popular White Arrow Cord 


You will see them on smart town cars. You will hear how the mas- 
sive, flat tread holds to slippery pavements. For good appearance and 
surprisingly long wear the White Arrow Cord will always more than 
hold its own in popularity. Not built upon balloon principles but 
may be run slightly underinflated without any material harm. Do not, 
however, run the White Arrow on recommended balloon pressures. 
If a materially greater degree of comfort is desired, select one of the 


three low pressure types. 


At the Sign 
of the-H86B- 
ervice Maw 


Hood Rubber Products Company, Inc. 
Watertown, Mass. SEP4 


“PLease send me instruction sheet 

covering the following car— 

Car. $e UV eat 
Model (check square) 


Roadster a Touring 2) Coupe (i 
Sedan ‘= Limousine [iat 


Present size of tire 


Write name and address on margin below 


Service 
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Full Balloon 


sulted before a change is made. 


Present Sizes 


30x3% 32x4.95 4ply 
31x4 DSi 5 sileh y 
32x4 34x5.77 oi 
32x4% 35x6.60 6 ply 


White 


Arrow 


Do you drive a light car? 
(30 X 3% Size tire) 


If so, and you wanta tire that will give a good 
season’s use with allowance for winter storage, 
we recommend the Hoop Channel Tread Cord. 
It is surely a good dollar for dollar value. More 
mileage for more money may be obtained in the 
Hoop “H” Tread. And if you want all that can be 
put into a tire of this size, by all means purchase 
the Hoop White Arrow Cord. Or if the buy- 
word is comfort, see reference under Full Balloon 
Tires. Your Hood Dealer will gladly demonstrate 
these tires for you—ask for, and accept his advice. 


Corresponding L. P. Sizes 
(Three-Quarter Balloon) 


Semi-Balloon 


Channel | 
T: 


No need to pick out smooth roads 
with these L. P. Type Tires 


Plan a tour as your fancy dictates. With Hoop 
(Three-Quarter Balloon) L. P. Type Tires you 
obtain a wonderful new sense of riding com- 
fort and no expense for wheel change. Care 
must be taken to see that the design of the car 
allows sufficient clearance between tire, fend- 
er and body. This tire is not practical on all 
cars and the Hood Dealer should be con- 


read 


The last word in comfort 
is Full Balloon Tires 


(They require wheel change on present cars) 


Cars equipped with Full Balloon Tires are 
saved many jolts and jounces. Full Balloon 
Tires also relieve the strains, which otherwise 
must be absorbed by the car itself. They re. 
quire wheels of smaller diameter and in most _ 
cases may be easily applied to present cars, 
But they are primarily intended to fit new cars _ 
designed at the source for this type of tire, 
Knowing the make and model oe 


Corresponding 


Present Sizes Full Balloon Sizes 


30 x 334” 29 x 4,40* 
Other 4” 32x 6.20 
ther xO. 
All 434, 5 34 x 7.30 


* We prefer to use Hoop L. P. (balloon type) 
31x 4.40 on present wheels, only changing to 
straight side rims. 


uarter 
Balloon 


r 


Picnic where you will and go 
in your present car 


Off on the unfrequented byways, and as _ 
farawayas you wish. Hoop Gent eee 
L. P. Type Tires get you there quickly and ~ 
without the discomfort that you may have 
experienced with tires of higher air pres- 
sure. The extra comfort obtained with 
these low pressure tires will amply repay 
you for simply changing your present size 
cords for these oversize cords. 


Corresponding L. P, Sizes 


Present Sizes Semi-Balloont 
30x3% 31x4.40 4 ply 
31x4 32 x 4595 ieee 
32x4 33% 4°99) ae 
33x4 34x4.95 “ 
32x4% 33x5.77 6 ply 
33x44 34x5.77 4 ply 
34x4% 35x5.77 6 ply 
33x5 35% 6/60 ee 

“H” Tread 


(Continued from Page 107) 
Vited upstairs and changin’ his clothes 
itout bein’ discovered. 
‘decree widow and two kids, eh? I bet 
he oss didn’t know he was bein’ let in for 
iat when he came up here, and I can’t 
sare him stickin’ around very long, un- 
sse ducks by spendin’ most of his time 
n ie golf course. 
/ 10:30 I’m sittin’ behind the wheel 
gin’ to step on the starter and take Mr. 
ul down to the club. But the word 
jot come. At eleven I’m still holdin’ the 
os, and it ain’t until nearly noon that he 
sal up and says he’s changed his mind 
«t practicin’ that mid-iron shot, but 
so be on hand prompt at 2:30, as he has 
firsome scheduled. 
_ ad say, when I swings up to the front 
veinda right on the minute what do you 
ms I sees? The young lady with the 
-blues! Yeauh! She must have trailed 
rfrom the hotel straight here, though 
ho she managed to crash in so soon and 
mae herself so much at home is more’n 
sn dope out. Looks like she’s a fast 
ser, for she’s sittin’ in a big wicker 
with her hat off and has got the boss 
tin’ cross-legged on the rug in front of 
» holdin’ a skein of pink yarn on his big 
s while she winds it off into a ball. He’s 
gan’ up at her, admirin’ too. Well, you 
#d hardly blame him for that, either. 
1) way she has herself got up in that 
@olgirly pink-and-white outfit, and with 
yellow hair waved artistic, and her 
2k dimples showin’—honest, she don’t 
ca day over twenty-one if she looks that. 
?'r in the far corner the colonel is dozin’ 
cind a newspaper, Koto is nappin’ on a 
ii) cushion near by, and there’s no sign of 
er the widow or the kids. So Mr. Buell 
| the lady vamp have the stage all to 
mselves. 
Maybe he don’t get on a foolish expres- 
1, though, when I catches him doin’ the 
in-holdin’ stunt. Say, he works up a 
or clear to the back of his neck, and 
irts squirmin’ with his legs. 
‘Sorry,’ I hears him say, “but I’m 
aid I must a 
‘Stop wiggling, Sidney,” says she. 
That a great clumsy thing you are!” 
‘Sidney!’ thinks I. “Say, she has got 
he callin’ him by his botanical name 
it crack out of the box.’ 
Mr. Buell is quiet for a minute or so, and 
m he breaks out again. “Really,” says 
_“T must go now. The fellows will be 
iting, you know.” 
“Oh, well!” says she, pouty. “If they 
‘more important than I am, go on.” 
“But, Louise!’’ he protests. 
“I understand, perfectly,” says she. “I 
{nothing but a silly girl, and a golf game 
omething important. Sorun along. Per- 
ps dear old Mr. Babson will take me for 
drive, even if I did send him off this 
ring.” 
And that gets the boss pawin’ his front 
af. “Babson will not,” says he. “That 
if you will go with me.” 
‘You dear boy!” says Louise. “I would 
t love to. But you’d best phone those 
pid men at the club, hadn’t you? Here, 
e me the yarn and I’ll be getting some 
d of a wrap.” 
“ll admit that left me with my mouth 
n, for as long as I’ve been with the boss 
ever knew him to renig on a golf date 
ore. Accordin’ to his code it’s one of the 
ags that simply ain’t done. But here he 
s trottin’ off to the phone, as bold as 
ss. He can’t look me in the eye though 
1e comes out to the car and announces 
t he’ll be drivin’ himself this afternoon. 
Yes, sir,’’ says I. “Here’s the keys to 
tool locker and the spares. That right 
‘ shoe is liable to blow on you.” 
It would be just my luck!*’ he mutters. 
le’s a rotten driver and I'll bet it’s been 
rs since he shifted a tire without help, 
with a sport roadster there was no place 
arry me along, so there he is. I gives 
the grin as I walks off. 
ll this is just what you might expect of 
nen, though. Here he’d been fussin’ 
ind with different ones for months, 
yin’ after ’em and doin’ his best to make 
t, only to get the cold eye; and as soon 
le quits tryin’, one comes rushin’ after 
With a net. ’Course, I can’t tell whether 
Louise party means business or if she’s 
‘usin’ him to play off against somebody 
—maybe old Babson. It don’t need any 
md sight-to guess she’s a tricky dame or 
: she’s out to get what she wants. Out- 


im 
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of mush that would boob the game and by 
tomorrow or next day he’d be swearin’ off 
again. x: was Just curious about Louise and 
couldn’t help wonderin’ who she was and 


what she was up to. 


_ So when I runs across Gertie and her 
little dears, later in the afternoon, I does a 
little pumpin’. I find “em wanderin’ around 


the grounds out at the back of the house, 


and as Laura Lee hasn’t committed any as- 
sault and battery on little brother for at 
least half an hour, they’re a fairly peaceful 


group. 


“You don’t parade ’em around the front 


of the house much, do you?” says I. 


“T should say not,” says Gertie. ‘I been 
told to lay off that by Mrs. Maitland. She 


Seems to want them kept out of sight.” 


be I expect it’s just as well,” says I. | 
Uncle will be more apt to get in his after- | 


noon nap. But where is mamma dear?”’ 


‘ 
‘Oh, she’s around somewhere,” says 


“And who’s the other young lady that 
drifted in for lunch or just after?” [ asks, 


casual. 


Gertie don’t know. She says she ain’t 
been anywhere except in the nursery and 
out here all day, but she’s settled four 
Scraps and hushed little Wilfred out of 
three howlin’ spells and her nerves are as 


jumpy as a cat’s. The poor kid looked it. 


Say, sometimes I get sore on my shuffer’s 


job, but it’s a rest cure compared to nursin’ 


youngsters like that. I tried helpin’ her 


out for an hour or so, with the result that 
Laura Lee bit me in the hand and little 


Wilfred chucked my watch into the gold- 


fish pool. 


I was glad to resign and sneak up to my 
Toom in the garage and play solitaire until 
dinnertime. 

I notices the car parked out in the drive- 
way, so I knows that Mr. Buell and Louise 
got back all right, and when I calls up for 
orders he says there’ll be nothing more that 
evenin’. Which makes it O.K. for givin’ 
Gertie a little airin’. Yeauh! We got along 
fine. She ain’t got quite so much pep as 
Mabel, nor she ain’t so good a looker, but 
after she’d wept some on my shoulder she 
got chirked up a lot, and down at the village 
dance hall I found she could do some faney 
steppin’. Mabel was there with a pimply 
faced busboy, and I got her green in the 
eye. Does ’em good to pull that once in a 
while. 

In the mornin’ Mr. Buell has me puz- 
zled. Generally, with that one-track mind 
of his, there’s no doubt about what he 
means to do. But here when I reports for 
orders right after breakfast I finds him 
pacin’ up and down the front veranda with 
kind of a wild look in his eye. 

“Goin’ down to the club, Mr. Buell?” 
says I. 

“Golf club?” says he, like I’d mentioned 
something strange. ‘“‘Why—er—I haven’t 
decided. Yes, I believe I will. No, wait a 
moment.” He steps into the livin’ room, 
scouts around hasty, and then dashes out 
to the car. “All right, Rusty,” says he. 

“You rolled up some mileage yesterday,” 
I suggests. 

“T should say I did,’’ says he. ‘All over 
the blessed country. I’m not used to driv- 
ing so much. My shoulders still ache 
from it.” 

“The young lady likes ridin’ around, 
eh?” says I. 

“She seems to,”’ says he. 

“You'll be needin’ a tourin’ car soon, 
Mr. Buell,” I throws in. 

“No,” says he, decided. “That will not 
happen again. You know my decision. 
I intend to stick to it.” 

“Course,” saysI. ‘Only I thought you 
was skiddin’ some yesterday.” 

“Possibly I did,’ says he. ‘But no 
more. I am lunching at the club, Rusty. 
You may call for me about 5:30. And— 


er—we may be leaving for Dixville Notch | 


in the morning.” 

“Yes, sir,” says I. ‘I’ll have the bus all 
tuned up.” ‘ 

So I put in most of the day usin’ the 
grease gun, settin’ up the generator brushes 
and doin’ other odd jobs. I only saw 
Gertie for a minute as she strolls by the 
garage after lunch with the kids. Her eye- 
lids was all red and her upper lip was still 
tremblin’. 

“Maitland,” she whispers. ‘‘She’s been 
bawlin’ me out, sump’n fierce. I’ll tell you 
tonight.” ; 

Not that I was anxious to hear it, but the 
poor kid had to spill her tale of woe to 


of that Lain’t got any lineon her. Not somebody, and I had no other date for the 


; I was worryin’ about Mr. Buell. If he 
soft on her he’d probably spring a line 


ka 


evenin’. She slips out about the usual time 
and we goes wanderin’ down the driveway 
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Leakproof skylights, 
offered only by Blaw- 
Knox, are a feature 


of this Otis building. 
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a cost?) Otis Elevator were in a hurry. 
In 17 days their 60 x 200-ft. Blaw-Knox Better 
Building was in use. 


They paid no premium for that speed—nor 
: 22 did the low first cost mean a sacrifice of con- 

Small Factories—Machine shops, , 4 

tool sheds, garages and foundries venience or quality. 


cost less the Blaw-Knox way. 

¥. Build as hundreds do—the Blaw-Knox Better 
way. Tell us about the buildings you need 
—no matter how large or small. 


You profit by: Low first cost. Quick delivery. 
Easy erection. Economically expanded or sub- 
divided. Moved without waste. Leak proof 
roof, walls and skylights. Rust doubly defeated 
Large Plants—Limitless combina. by galvanized copper-bearing steel. One order. 


tions to make any size building with 
Pay As You Earn 


Blaw-Knox standard units. 

Asmall cash payment—the balance as you earn. 
This convenience in financing speeds success— 
gives you buildings today instead of years hence. 


Read These Books Before You Build 


“The General Manager Solves The Building Problem” 
outlines the practical application of Blaw-Knox Better 
Buildings. ““The Blaw-Knox Building Finance Plan” 


aes z clearly illustrates the ‘‘pay as you earn” service for large 
Storage Bldgs.—All materials like or small buildings. 


cement and lime are safely stored 
in Blaw-Knox Better Buildings. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, 661 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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[’ is not surprising that every- 
body in the boat made claim to 
the ownership of those bags of Planters 
Pennant Salted Peanuts. No one who 
has come under the spell of these 
choice, golden-brown morsels can re- 
sist them. The very pick of the peanut 
crop. The biggest, plumpest nuts that 
can be bought—roasted to a fragrant 
crispness and salted just right. No+ 
only a confection but a food, full of 
nutrition. “The Nickel Lunch”’. 
Remember, even though taken 
from the Planters can, and sold in 
the Planters jar, they are not 
Planters Salted Peanuts unless 
they are in the glassine bag with 
the “Planters” name and “Mr. 
Peanut” on it. 

Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Suffolk, Va., 
San Francisco, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia 
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“The Nickel Lunch 


MR. PEANUT 
REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 


PENNANT SALTED 


PEANUTS 


| 


| 
| 


with a side-hold clinch. She ain’t got any- 
thing excitin’ to report, except that her 


lady boss has been more catty than usual. . 


“Well, let’s forget her,” says I. Which 
we does. 

Must have been some after ten when we 
strolls back and, seein’ the front of the 
house and the veranda all lit up brilliant, 
I suggests we circle past and see what the 
folks are doin’. And I has a chuckle when 
I spots Mr. Buell and the girl with the 
baby-blues holdin’ a twosin’ match in the 
swing seat behind the honeysuckle vines. 

“Hello!” says I. “She’s back again.” 

“Who?” asks Gertie. 

“The outsider who’s trailin’ Mr. Buell,” 
says I. “‘The young lady with the cheek 
dimples.” 

“Why, that’s Maitland,” says Gertie. 

“Eh?” says I. ‘Step in and take a 
closer look.” 

“T don’t have to,” says she. ‘Don’t you 


| suppose I can tell her as far as I can see 


her? If I didn’t, I’d know that voice. 
She’s cooin’ to him. Sure, that’s Mait- 
land.” 

“Not—not mamma dear!” I gasps. 
“Not the one with the decree?” 

“‘Tt’s her, all right,’”’ says Gertie. “‘Now 
she’s gettin’ cuddly. That’s a specialty of 
hers.” 

I stood there a minute or so with my 
mouth open before I could say a word. 
“Listen, Gertie,” says I, ‘“‘while I get this 
straight. Is she the colonel’s niece—the 
one that’s been here all the while?” 

“Absolutely,” says Gertie. 

““Then—then there ain’t been any other 
young lady around?” I asks. 

She says she ain’t seen none. 

I had to stop and let that sink in before 
my so-called brain would quit whirlin’. 
But when it had trickled through I began 
to get things clear. The pouty-lipped 
pippin who asked me about Mr. Buell 
durin’ the exhibition match, and the Mrs. 
Maitland who had warned her nurse to 
keep Laura Lee and little Wilfred in the 
background, was one and the same party. 

“T bet it was her who made the colonel 
ask the boss up here,” says I. 

“Tf it was part of her plan, that’s what 
she’d do,” says Gertie. ‘She gets what 
she wants, Maitland does.” 

“And it looks like she wanted Mr. 
Buell,” says I. 

“‘She’s been dead set on havin’ somebody 
for the last six months,” says Gertie. ““My 
guess is that she’s already hooked him. 
Look!” 

Sure enough, Louise has snuggled up so 
close that her ripply yellow hair is touchin’ 
his shoulder while her big eyes are rolled 
up at him, admirin’, and her pouty lips are 
puckered, invitin’. 

“You're right,” says I. “That’s enough 
to make anybody dizzy, let alone the boss, 
who’s been a two-minute egg all his life. 
Loves ’em easy, you know. And he must 
be tellin’ her something about his golf game 
or else he’d slipped long before this. But 
the next thing he knows he’Il be overboard.”’ 

“T’ll say he will,” says Gertie. ‘By all 
the signs the kids are soon due to have a 
new daddy.” 

“Ouch!” says I. “Them young terrors 
too! Say, he don’t know what he’s bein’ 
let in for. See here, Gertie, we got to stop 
this somehow.” 

“It'd be a shame to let her get him,” 


' says she. ‘‘Seems like a nice young feller 


too.” 

“He is,” says I. ‘Mr. Buell’s as decent 
as they come. Only he goes mushy every 
time he gets near a blonde. Honest, we 
gotta break this up.” 

“We!” says she. “Say, Rusty, you 
don’t think I’d have nerve enough to crash 


| in when Maitland was doin’ her stuff, do 


| 


| 


you? Huh! Step in yourself, if you’re so 
brave. Go on up and give ’em the stop 


signal.” 


Well, I couldn’t exactly feature myself 
doin’ that either. ‘‘Thanks,” says I, “but 
I want to live to burn a few more gallons 
of gas. Besides, it couldn’t be done that 
way. What we need now is strategy.” 

“You tell it,’ says she. 

I scratched my ear. ‘‘Suppose,” says I, 
“T threw a rock through that big picture 
window?” 

“Yes, and got Mr. Buell or the colonel 
shootin’ reckless out here into the shrub- 
bery!”’ says she. “‘You got a fine head, 
Rusty,—for crackin’ nuts on.” 

“Maybe you got some brilliant thoughts, 
then,” says I. “Anything that will break 
the spell and get him close enough for me 
to slip him a few words. Can’t you think 
of some stunt you can do?” 
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hootin’, but kinda weak, and the couple 
the veranda don’t notice it at all. M. 
while Mr. Buell has quit talkin’ anq 
gazin’ down at Louise, tender and Z00e 
And Louise is smilin’ up at him, trick 
As the pung-chow fans would say, she’s 
mah-jongg position. 
“Stand by for the clinch!” whispe 
Gertie, excited. ‘‘He’s a goner.” 
“Not while I got any breath left,” says 
“Better skip; Gertie, if you don’t want { 
be in on this.” ; 
“Why,” says she, “what you gonna — 
Oh, there he goes!”’ 
Mr. Buell was just reachin’ for her whe 
I lets out the roar. 
“Fore!” I hollers, puttin’ both lung 
into it. ‘ 
And you can’t yell that at a golfer any 
where without gettin’ results.. From fore. 
of habit, I expect, the boss stops and duck 
sideways, with one elbow over his heag 
Course, his panic is all over in a seeo 
and then he’s standin’ there lookin’ foolish 
Mrs. Maitland has had a start, too, by 
she’s a shifty party in a pinch. She's n, 
easy quitter either. | 
“Oh, Sidney!” she squeals. ‘What w: 
that?”” At which she makes a grab 
him and puts her arms around his neck 
“II don’t know, Louise,” says 
startin’ to pat her, soothin’. ¢ 
“Fore! Fore!” I shouts again. 
He must have recognized my voice th 
time, for he eases out of the clinch, walk 
to the veranda rail and stares into the dark 
“Please, Sidney,” she wails, ‘‘ what isit?” 
“Some foolishness,” says he. “TI’ll soon 
find out.” And then he starts for the front 
steps. [ ae 
“Gosh!” gasps Gertie. ‘‘He’s comin’! 
I’m gonna beat it.” 
I don’t mind admittin’ I wished I coul 
have too. But havin’ gone so far I had 
stay and see it through. As Mr. Bue 
comes gropin’ his way through the b 
I steps out from the shadows and .* 


him, low and cautious. i 
“Tt’s me, Mr. Buell,” says I. “ Rusty.” 
“Yes; so I suspected,” says he. ad 

I’ve half a mind to ——” re 

* “Sure, I knew you’d be sore,” I breaks 

in, “but I just had to, Mr. Buell.” NM 

‘‘Really!”’ says he, crisp and sarcastic, 
“Then it’s high time you were 
where i ip 

“Yes, I get you,” says I. “I’m gonna 
get the air for this. But you oughta hear 
what I got to say first, and then fire ie 
afterward.” y 

“Well, you impudent little shrimp! 
says he. ‘‘You’ve been spying on me, iz 
have had the unbelievable gall to shout a 
me as I was talking to a lady—now what?” 

“Them kids,” says I. ‘You don’t know 
about ’em.”’ 4 

“Mrs. Maitland’s children?” says he. 
“Pardon me, but I am fully informed. 
Mrs. Maitland herself told me all about 
them. I’ve seen their pictures.” 

“Pictures!” says I. ‘Stills, I expect? 
Yes, they would show up for little cherubs 
that way. And you ain’t seen ’em in 
action? You ain’t heard ’em?” 

“That,” says Mr. Buell, cold and offish, 
“is a pleasure which I shall reserve until— 
well, until later.” 

“But listen, Mr. Buell,’ says I; “them 
two kids is about the ——” ji 

“That will do, Rusty,” he cutsin. “And 
I may as well add that I shall keenly resent 
any further interference in my personal 
affairs. I trust I make myself plain.” 

“Yes, sir,” says I, touchin’ my cap. 
“My mistake. Only I thought, there a 
minute ago, you might be forgettin’ there 
was two of ’em—Laura Lee, who’s five; 
and little Wilfred, goin’ on three.” 4 

“Quite so,” says he. “You seem to have 
the vital statistics correct. Been making 
friends with their nurse, I presume?” 

“Sure!” says I. ‘And if ever anybaa 
needed a friend it’s her. Honest, Mr. Buell, 
I’d hate to see you get a pair like that 
wished on you. Why, say x lA 

“We will not discuss the point,” says 
he. “It is a detail which I—er—which I 
had not considered. And while I appreciate 
your good intentions, Rusty, I must ask 
you to allow me to handle this affair all by 
myself. I feel thoroughly able to do so. 

“All right!” says 1. “I'll lay off. I just 
came by, you understand, to find out if we 
was rollin’ north in the mornin’.” Y: old 

oe 


’ 


“T see,” says he. ‘And I have just 
you that probably we shall.” 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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To Be Sure of the Genuine 
Look for the Name “Hayes’’on the Lug 


Time and tire-changes wait for no man. However, it 
is a well established fact that Hayes wheels save time 
and add convenience and ease in changing tires. 


Strains, in starting and stopping, fall directly upon the 
wheel and rim. In the case of Hayes wheels, each lug 
becomes a driver, replacing the old method of concen- 
trated driving stress at but a single point. 


Wedging on of rims is abolished. In its stead the Hayes 
method binds the wheel and rim together through the 
medium of the Attached-Lug-Rim, which goes on easily, 
in one position only—the correct one, and stays there! 


Rim squeaks have been abolished along with torn valve 
stems and uneven wear on tires and bearings, loose 
rim parts have been eliminated—all because Hayes has, 
with unceasing devotion, kept motor wheel improve- 
ments as up-to-date as other motor car developments. 


Then, Hayes wheels in wood, wire or disc are stand- 
ardized, and therefore immediately interchangeable one 
with another. 


To have these wheel advantages request Hayes wheels 
on your next car. Look for the Attached-Lug. Find the 
name“‘Hayes’’onit. Then you are certain of the genuine. 


HAYES WHEEL COMPANY, Manufacturers, Jackson, Michigan 


Factories: Jackson, Albion, Flint, St. Johns, Mich.; Anderson, Ind.; Nashville, Tenn. Canadian Plants: Chatham and Merritton,Ont. Export Office: 30 Water Street, New York City 


BAY ES Wire ELLS 


WITH ATTACHED LUG RIMS ~STANDARDIZED IN WOOD,WIRE AND DISC 
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beverage. 


Boys! Girls! 
Get a Billy Squeeze cap 
and a Betty Squeeze story 
book. They are given 
away by Orange Squeeze 
dealers everywhere dur- 
ing the month of June 
only. Just ask the man 
who sells Orange Squeeze. 


The other SQUEEZE drinks are just 
as delicious as ORANGE SQUEEZE. 
Lemon, Lime, Grape, Cherry,Strawberry, 
Lemon- Lime—all distinctive flavors. 


ON. F. F. Co. 


Give Her a SQUEEZE! 
Your “‘best”’ girl deserves the best drink. 


For ORANGE SQUEEZE has the rare 
quality of really satisfying thirsty throats. 


“She” will be forever grateful that you 
introduced her to such a delightful 


Bottled and Distributed in each city under 
exclusive license from the National Fruit 
Flavor Company, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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(Continued from Page 110) 

Did we? Say, that was more’n a week 
ago, and here I am, still drillin’ around at 
the colonel’s. What’s that sayin’ about a 
_ widow’s might? I forget exactly how it 

goes, but I expect it means that when one 
| gets a grip on a man he don’t often get 
away. Anyhow, Mr. Buell ain’t played 
but two games of golf since. He’s been 
busy, though. He’s held yarn for Louise, 
he’s lugged Koto around, he’s been sent 
huntin’ up fans and wraps and vanity cases, 
and he’s learned to sit for an hour in the 
| roadster waitin’ for her to come down for a 
drive. Yeauh! She’s made him do every- 
_ thing but jump through a hoop. 

Accordin’ to Gertie though, he’s only 
seen the kids near to but once, and that was 


thing in the way of eats they’d called for 
and had been washed and dolled up for the 
| occasion. I was hopin’ he’d run across ’em 
accidental while they was actin’ natural. 
If he should he might have a chance still. 
| But last night, as Gertie and me was 
stealin’ sleuthy across the lawn on our way 
to the movies, we heard cooin’ goin’ on in 


| LOST SHEEP’S LUCK 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Cousin Lizzie dressed for dinner peace- 
fully and happily in an atmosphere of 
| jewels, laces, perfumes, powders and Paris 
clothes. She sang to herself little songs in 
French. 

When Beta had had all she could bear 
she crept away and sought Pheebe. In their 
mutual room they put on the pink and 
blue taffeta frocks and the patent-leather 
slippers. 

“Her slippers are brocade with ruby 
buckles,” said Beta, maltreating her own 


' footwear. 


“Not ruby buckles, Beta?’’ 

“Ruby buckles. Have we got lovely ex- 
pensive pink lip stuff, I ask you? Have we 
any lip stuff at all?” 

“We have not, Beta.” 

“Have we delirious sort of perfumes and 
good face powders or any face powders at 
all? If not, why not?” 

““No_one gives them to us.” 

“Who told us Cousin Lizzie was wretched 
and lonely and sorry for all she’d done?” 

““M-m-mother.”’ 

“Tf she is a sinner, Phoebe, why is she not 


| a miserable sinner?” 


“Still, Beta,” said Phoebe, clinging to her 


| young girl’s faith, ‘‘there’s no doubt but 


that, as mother and Aunt Ada say, she has 
passed by the best opportunities in life and 
she must have missed a very great deal.’ 

“T hope so,” said Beta. “But I don’t 
know what it is.”’ 

The young girls went down to dinner. 

Cousin Lizzie had left her fur cloak in the 
hall; and the front door, open to the gar- 
den, showed the night was heavenly. 

Nobody at that hospitable table had 
ever seen anything quite so happy as 
Cousin Lizzie. She sat on Mr. Peyton’s 
right, and Mr. Burnham was on her right; 
and fair, trembling, staring Annesleys were 
dispersed opposite. Somehow no one else 
mattered. 

Coffee was served in the drawing-room. 

“A little chilly, somehow,’ murmured 
Cousin Lizzie—“‘would like to get my 
cloak.” 

“Old bones, dear!’”’ said Aunt Ada tri- 
umphantly to the air. ‘Stay here, Fred.” 

“Hand the cups, dear,”’ said Mrs. Peyton 
sharply to Mr. Peyton. 

The young girls held Mr. Burnham and 
an Annesley each by a coat lapel; but even 
so, this left another Annesley loose. 

“Tam bitterly disappointed in her,” said 
Mrs. Peyton to the company. “Had Mr. 
Peyton told me ——” 

“Hadn’t seen her for twenty years—only 
heard,” said Mr. Peyton, moving a little 
nearer the door, and a little nearer. 

“Come back, my dear,” said Mrs. Pey- 
ton. “Hand the cups. I had certainly ex- 
pee a very different manner in a woman 
Ww fo) ee 23, 

“Sh-h-h, dear,” said Aunt Ada. 

“She has brocade shoes with real rubies 


| in the buckles,” said the young girls with 
| trembling lips. 


“She is sixty-five if a day,’’ said Mrs. 
Peyton. : 
“T don’t believe it,’ said Uncle Fred 


| rather willfully. 


“I have my birthday book upstairs,” 
said Aunt Ada, ‘“‘and will prove it to you. 
She was once on my gift list.” 


after they’d both been stuffed with every- ’ 


the summerhouse and we stretche 
necks for a peek. Oh, yes! Mr. Bue 
his lady love. They’re just finishin’ 
the long-lingerin’ kind, but inste 
makin’ a clean breakaway, Louise hanos; 
him with her arms twined around hig n 
So we sneaks off. & 
“It’s all over with him,” says I. 
“Fuh!” says Gertie. ‘He never h; 
show of gettin’ away.” 
“Knows how to win ’em, don’t she? 
says I. ‘Grabs ’em tight.” i) 
“Yes,” says Gertie. ‘That’s her | 
suit. She’s a clinging vine.” 
“Well,” says I, “so is poison ivy,” 
This mornin’ I gets it straight from. 
Buell himself. He looks at my toes 
he says it, but he announces that h 
happiest man in the world and thai 
ordered a seven-passenger limousine, 
don’t know yet though whether I’m 
kept on, or if I’ve had another jo 
from under me. Oh, well! You ca 
ways roll sevens. 
Editor’s Note—This is the third of a si 


stories by Mr. Ford. The next will appea 
early issue. 


“Her time will come,” said Mrs. P. 
shaking her head and looking anxie 
toward the young girls. ‘‘One day sh 
see the hollowness and the sham and # 
wickedness of the life she has led; gs 
see herself for what she is in the eyes 
men, and she will wish, my dear Ada, 1 
she had been like us.” j 

“TI shall fetch my birthday book,” 
Aunt Ada, rising. 

“But she is a long while getting her 
cloak,” said Mr. Burnham, who | 
somehow as if he were trying to edge to 
door before Mr. Peyton. “Where is sh 
Let me go and find ——” 

“Sh-h-h!”’ said Aunt Ada. , 

Then they heard the Newlight driv 
away. 

“He is only twenty-one,” said Aunt A 
after a long, dreadful pause, “and I 
answerable for him to his mother.” . 

Then the bereft voice of the chainec 
Annesley broke the silence. 

“She promised me,” it said. 

“Promised you?” said Mrs. Peyt 
faintly. ‘“‘When?” 

“At dinner,” said the Annesley, pant! 
“It is always the same,” he said; ““weh 
only the one car between us, and my bro 
has always been cleverer than me. H 
ways gets away with it, curse him!” 

“My boy!” said Uncle Fred thou 
fully, seeing Aunt Ada’s eye adjuring hi 
to reproach the young man. “My boy! 

“But how did she promise?” said Mr: 
Peyton. ‘I did not hear her—nor did you 
hubby?” she said, turning to Mr. Pe 
“nor did you—nor you—nor you?” } 

When all had shaken their heads, “She 
did it with a kind of look,” said the chea' 
Annesley. 

“‘A kind of look!’”? murmured Mrs, Pey- 
ton, appalled. ‘ 

“His mother,” said Aunt Ada, turn 
up her eyes at the company—‘“‘his mot 
has been in my birthday book for years an 
years and years.”’ 


Cousin Lizzie went to bed. 
In bed the young girls found her, when 
at midnight, they crept from their roo t 
to knock upon her door. © 
“For,” said Beta, ‘‘she hasn’t put 
light out yet, and I intend to ask her 
question.” , 
“You saw the car come back,” sait 
Pheebe. ‘‘Had they put the hood up?” — 
“They had put the hood up.” 4 
“Face the bitter truth,” said Beta; “n 
man has ever said to me ‘Let’s have the 


“Come in,” said Cousin Lizzie. 
So they crept in, and saw her sitting w 
in bed, in something their womanly int 
tion told them was a nightgown, and thi 
sweetest cap. She had been looking at 
Paris fashion paper, and a box of cigaret 
and a box of chocolates lay on the bedsi 
table beside her, A cunning ring of smok 
was floating ceiling-ward and Cousin Lizzie 
was gazing dreamily up at it. She a 
peared very meek, soft, round and frail. 
“Why!” said Cousin Lizzie. Fr 
The young girls crept to the bedsid 
hitching their little flannel dressing go 
tighter round them. : 


r I,’’ said Beta. 
/man at the French Embassy always 
dime this kind,” replied Cousin Lizzie. 
} young girls approached her closely. 
yu powder even in bed?”’ said Beta. 
‘ss, dear,” said Cousin Lizzie; ‘I 
as make up my face.” 
‘ve you happy?”’ asked Phoebe. 
‘adiantly happy, dear, always,” said 
sa Lizzie. 
jit,” said Beta—“‘but—now, youknow, 
ally know quite a lot about you; and 
ant you to answer a certain question 
-truthfully.” 
jth pleasure, 
“Take the whole box of choco- 
do. I have a new one that he gave 

then he saw me off at Victoria Sta- 


dear,’’ said Cousin 


‘know the question,” said Phcebe. 
Da’t you repent?”’ 

epent?” said Cousin Lizzie, sur- 
isi. ‘Certainly not, love! Well, of 
we, I am sorry that time will not allow 
9 do it all over again. Of course, that. 
7] one is not dead yet.” 

Te young girls swallowed feverishly. 
ut,” said Pheebe, ‘‘don’t you bitterly 
t all your lost opportunities?”’ 

‘ost opportunities, dear child?” said 
lin Lizzie. “I never lost an oppor- 
ly in my life.” = * 

e young girls looked at each other, 
od 


Hood night,” said Beta, taking up the 
of chocolates. 

rood night,’’ said Phoebe. 

‘rood night, sweet things,’ said Cousin 
e. 


usin Lizzie breakfasted in bed, and to 
he house was in a horrid state of antici- 
m for her appearance would be to 
rstate it. 

You will take Fred—though what he is 
for so early, seeing that he has a good 
e, I don’t know—down to the end of 
garden,’’ said Mrs. Peyton to her hus- 
1; ‘‘and you will take the Annesleys 
etoo. What they are here for so early, 
g that they are staying in another 
se, I don’t know either; but perhaps it 
scause Fred has forgotten his duties as a 
;, and poor Ada naturally followed him. 
way, all you men will kindly go and 
ke at the other end of the garden. Ada 
Tare waiting for a quiet little chat with 
isin Lizzie.” 

Irs. Peyton sought her daughters. 
Practice your piano-and-violin duets,” 
said. 

he went out to the veranda. 

Where is everybody?”’ said Aunt Ada, 
) was already sitting there. 

Arranged,” said Mrs. Peyton. ‘‘Let us 
ea cup of chocolate and some biscuits.” 
0 Cousin Lizzie found them there, tak- 
nourishment, when she came down at 
en, looking terribly airy. 

Good morning, dear,” said Mrs. Pey- 
who had settled with Aunt Ada not to 
2up the indiscretions of last night if they 
id possibly school themselves to re- 
n. “‘Do you think it-wise to go about so 
tly clad at your age? Well, per- 
s; but Ada and I would never dream— 
Id we, Ada? Will you join us in a cup 
hocolate?”’ 

Thank you, dear,’ said Cousin Lizzie; 
tt no. I shall just ask your charming 
band for a cocktail before luncheon, and 
; will be quite all.” 

More chocolate, Ada, and more bis- 
s, shall we?” said Mrs. Peyton, con- 
ling herself; and when Aunt Ada had 
ed, she turned again to Cousin Lizzie. 
My girls have quite taken to you al- 
ly,” she said with a nice smile. ‘‘They 
wonderfully affectionate and unspoiled, 
‘t you think? I hope you will let them 
all they can for you during your visit. 
vy will love to.” 

Little dears!” said Cousin Lizzie. 

Of course,” said Mrs. Peyton confiden- 
y, while Aunt Ada leaned forward to 
m, “you will have gathered my plans 
them by now. You are so clever with 
rimonial affairs.”’ 

Ha!” said Aunt Ada. 

Mr. Burnham,” said Mrs. Peyton cun- 
rly, ‘‘is tremendously attracted, appar- 
y to both, and if my mother’s eye has 
overed a partiality I’m certainly not 
ig to say anything about it yet. As for 
girls, they are so reticent, it is only be- 
se I am their mother that I can guess: 


THE SATURDAY 


Of course, seeing the Annesleys so devoted 
has made Mr. Burnham very much more 
eager than he had been before. I suppose, 
as women, we all know, and may confess to 
one another here in this privacy, that 
there’s nothing spurs a man on like a little 
competition.” 

“My dear,” said Cousin Lizzie, “that is 
what one might call a root theory. Compe- 
tition, my dear—competition all the time 
is the secret for a mother’s machinations 
for her daughters. You are a brilliant 
mother,” said Cousin Lizzie graciously. 

I hope I am—adequate,” said Mrs. 
Peyton modestly. 

a Cousin Lizzie’s eyes roved over the gar- 

en. 

“You are fond of young people your- 
self?”’ said Mrs. Peyton in agentle Sone? 
and she glanced at Aunt Ada rather sadly 
and understandingly, for did they not know 
that Cousin Lizzie, too, was a mother, pos- 
sibly on quite a large scale, but that her 
children were lost to this light, frivolous, 
foolish wicked woman who had bartered 
the gold of family affection for the dross of 
amours uncountable? 

“T have made her think at last,” said 
Mrs. Peyton’s glance to Aunt Ada, and 
Aunt Ada’s return glance answered, “She 
suffers—and deserves to.” 

“I wanted you to understand how the 
land lies between the young people here,” 
said Mrs, Peyton, laying her hand now 
quite sympathetically on Cousin Lizzie’s. 
“T think it may interest you to watch them: 
you who have perhaps been denied ——” 

Here Mrs. Peyton broke off. 

“For you have children yourself, remem- 
ber,” said Aunt Ada, who did not feel so 
kindly as Mrs. Peyton and who was deter- 
mined not to spare the woman. 

“Indeed I have,’ said Cousin Lizzie, 
sparkling. ‘Six.’ 

“S-s-six!’’ said Mrs. Peyton. 

“My first three husbands,’ 
Cousin Lizzie. 

“G-g-girls?”’ murmured Mrs. Peyton, 
really yearning very kindly toward Aunt 
Lizzie in her losses, well deserved though 
they might be. 

“Two girls,” said Cousin Lizzie; “‘mar- 
ried in their first season to Englishmen— 
Lord Warlaw and Sir Humphrey Clark.” 

“Lord ” said Mrs. Peyton and Aunt 
Ada. 

“‘T stay with them whenever I am in Eng- 
land,” said Cousin Lizzie. “As you know, 
I move about a great deal. My husbands 
have altered the geography of my life so.” 

“Hubby,” said Mrs. Peyton, ‘‘never 
mentioned - 

“Nor Fred,” said Aunt Ada. 

“‘T change my name so often, dear,’’ said 
Cousin Lizzie, ‘that probably he never 
realized his own relations were getting mar- 
ried. My grandchildren a 

“Grandchildren!” said Mrs. Peyton. 

cs are darling babies,” said Cousin 
Lizzie. “I love my sons-in-law.” 

Very, very slowly and sickly Mrs. Pey- 
ton and Aunt Ada began to realize that if 
they must hope for punishment for this 
woman they must look for it from her sons. 

“You had four boys then?” said Aunt 
Ada, trusting for the best. 


hinted 


“My boys!” said Cousin Lizzie in a 


pretty maternal fashion. ‘Two in the 
army, both majors—twins. Isn’t it amus- 
ing? And one a most successful dramatist. 
He puts me into his plays. Amusing too. 
My eldest of all is the governor of the 
Cyprian Islands.” 

“Gov ” said Mrs. Peyton. 

Aunt Ada rolled her eyes from face to 
face. 

“The sweetest wife, he has,”’ said Cousin 
Lizzie. ‘‘I fell in love with and nearly mar- 
ried her brother when I went out to stay 
with them after my fifth died. My son 
would have arranged a wonderful wedding 
for me. So beautiful out there, you 
know cs 

Cousin Lizzie’s eyes roved the garden. 

+ palms and flowers and birds, and 
what skies! However, I thought I wouldn’t. 
I met my sixth on the boat going home, and 
though I had intended to marry—well, 
someone else, not him, nor my son’s wife’s 
brother 4 

Cousin Lizzie looked unbearably dreamy. 

“‘So your family is a great success?”’ said 
Mrs. Peyton, unable to bear the woman’s 
immoral babbling longer. 

“Oh, a great success!’’ said Cousin Liz- 
zie, gazing about the garden. “We are all 
women here this morning?”’ she added. 

“The men,” said Mrs. Peyton, “are 
enjoying a quiet smoke by themselves over 
there.” (Continued on Page 117) 
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‘What becomes of your 
business records at 5 otlock ? 
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The Safe-Cabinet with Slide-in 

Door. Eighty-three models and sizes 

to fit every business. Extended pay- 
ments if desired. 


[nee around your office. Where will your em- 
ployees put your priceless ledgers, invoices, ac- 
counts receivable and other irreplaceable papers, when 
the building closes? In unprotected containers? In 
antiquated safes? In thin steel ‘‘fireproof’’ cases? 


Must they entrust the records that may mean success 
or failure to your business to the false security of in- 
adequate protection? 


Consider your present record-protection devices in 
the light of the ever-increasing number and severity 
of fires. Study the value of your business records. 
Ask your employees where these records are, right 
now. And when you get the facts, you will be ready 
for the predetermined, scientific record-protection 
afforded by the Safe-Cabinet. 


The Safe-Cabinet fulfills every demand made by 
modern business for protection, utility and conven- 
ience. It has kept pace, not only with increasing fire 
dangers, but with the space and time saving require- 
ments of business. Slide-in Doors—the newest feature 
in safe building—are manufactured by The Safe-Cabinet 
Company, which also originated the use of adjustable 
filing cabinets in safes and many other distinct im- 
provements in safe building. 


Let the Safe-Cabinet Man in your city make a com- 
plete analysis of your fire dangers and the day-after- 
the-fire value of your records, without charge. Or 
write now for folder, addressing THE SAFE-CABINET 
COMPANY at Marietta, ‘Ohio. 


Agencies in the 150 principal cities 


the SAFE-CABINET 
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buyere has ihe The reasunis two-fold: Because these 
sg achoice? The builders are principally interested not 

in saving a few cents on a battery but 
experience in huy- 1 giving their customers sll the value 
car manufacturer, they can for the money-and because 
they know Willard Batteries help them 
do it aa no others can. 


eorefully:on the 
ve laboratory and 


manufacturer, if your car or track is Hsted below, 
Me ot only are you can be sure that the tygksr put 
sof by far performance above all other sidera- 
and truck, tions in selecting the battery. [fit is mot 
-O but they have always. listed, remember that Willard makes 
more than 9 out of 16 of” the right type and size for your car. 
@ who use them today? and at the cight price, 


GE BATTRRY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, GRID 
the Wind Beng Gente Comspony o Consida Letied. Baron taniven 


2 whe tole cae ty 1 Kasai the Jn car and truck talleers Keted base 
ie always ture wlea Willard Batteries as cvigioal equipment 


Bsscerien emake pow ¥ 
Iacclahes, “Best, 


“When a battery is 
so good that the car 
builders use it year 
after year—I want that 
battery on my car.” 


eeecees Ge eeetssessesseasesseaees seeecceeeesseos sees s ee Sse steecee esses eseees eeesueeeatevases 
SeEeeeeseuesseeeeeseseesesecsas Seesseueaeace SSCCSOSHSSFESRUESSSSPSSEESsessesesen SCPesete eum aeseeoeee ee Bese 
itt ee ee ee dittwividttt thee 


(Continued from Page 113) 
A,’”’ said Cousin Lizzie, ‘‘I see. I would 
» show you my sons’ photographs, 
iwill just run in and get them.” 
ave a glass of sherry, Ada,’’ said Mrs. 
4 in a weak voice when they were 
n¢ “if you will, I will. And then it will 
s pirly lunch time.” 
heed something,” said Aunt Ada posi- 
i 


hey brought sherry. 
here is Cousin Lizzie?’ said Mrs. 


n. 

t Ada pointed. 

asin Lizzie was just entering the rose 
\with Mr. Peyton. 

‘ow did she get there?” gasped Mrs. 


on. 

ide door,” said Aunt Ada. 

‘s. Peyton wasted no time. 

wife and mother,” she always said, 
no time to waste.” She called 

yzly, “Cousin Lizzie!” 

‘usin Lizzie arrived, terribly airy. 

*# am on my way to fetch the photo- 

as, dear.” 

*® detour,’ said Mrs. Peyton in a thin 


a!” said Aunt Ada. 

usin Lizzie entered the house again. 

* da,” said Mrs. Peyton, ‘‘tell me this: 
@l right in having her in this house? 
d she not be better, all things consid- 
with you and Fred?” 

int Ada heaved herself from her chair 


” she said, trembling, “‘she would 


e pointed. - 

Nhat is it, dear?” said Mrs. Peyton. 
w good your sight is!”’ 

busin Lizzie was entering a potting shed 
e left with Uncle Fred. 

from the kitchen entrance this time,” 
red Aunt Ada. 

ake a sip of sherry, Ada,” breathed 
. Peyton, supporting her. 

need something,” said Aunt Ada 
eringly. 

{r. Burnham appeared, carrying a bas- 
He was looking so searchingly round 
garden that he came quite up to the 
inda before he saw Mrs. Peyton and 
t Ada seated thereon. The basket—a 
e one—held peaches. There must have 
in a treeful there, and the man must have 
demented. 

Peaches!’’ said Aunt Ada. 

Ars. Peyton scrutinized Mr. Burnham, 
> blushed. However, he looked her 
ught in the eye and told his tale well. 
‘Peaches,” he said. ‘‘Your daughters 
ed me to be very kind to your Cousin 
zie, and so I brought her these.” 
‘Ha!” said Aunt Ada. 

\fterward she said she couldn’t help it. 
> declared it was an accident. But she 
ke the sherry glasses, the decanter, the 
eolate cups and the biscuit plate. 


"here now began a great competition, the 

rants being the Annesleys and Mr. Burn- 

n and—under heavy difficulties—Mr. 

yton and Uncle Fred; and the prize be- 
Cousin Lizzie. 


Nhen one Annesley had not maneuvered 
new Newlight car from the other and 
en Cousin Lizzie away in it, Mr. Burn- 
n had persuaded her to enjoy his 
urious forty-horse-power Paxler. Mr. 
yton had only a bicycle, but one morning 
usin Lizzie was seen taking an airing 
mn its step behind him; Uncle Fred had 
means of locomotion at all save his own 
; feet, but men are resourceful in the 
it, and he revived the waltzing powers 
nis youth. They were found in an attic, 
icing, with a musical kitchen maid play- 
for them on a mouth organ. 

‘I am enjoying my visit tremendously,”’ 
d Cousin Lizzie. ‘I feel even better and 
ghter already than I did before.” 

The young girls stood or sat by, discuss- 
‘with each other the psychology of the 
ole business. , 
‘You are quite right, dear,” said Cousin 
zie to Mrs. Peyton; “there is nothing— 
shing—like competition.” 

‘You cannot go on like this,” said Aunt 
a, after two days, to Cousin Lizzie. 

‘I can, dear,’ said Cousin Lizzie. 
‘What in the world,” said Mrs. Peyton, 
eping, to Mr. Peyton—‘“‘what in the 
ole wide world is there for a woman to be 
9d for? Lask you!” 

‘I ask you,” said Aunt Ada, choking, to 
cle Fred. 

‘I’ve been a virtuous wife and mother 
twenty-three years,” said Mrs. Peyton, 
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weeping, ‘“‘and she has lived a dreadful 
life, dining and drinking cocktails and danc- 
Ing and making 1-l-l-lo-o-ove; yet what is 
my reward beside hers?” 

‘She had six husbands!” cried Aunt 
Ada, staring balefully at Uncle Fred. “I 
have had only one, and was thought lucky.” 

N-n-nothing b-b-but s-s-silk is allowed 
to touch her skin,” said the young girls— 
who were listening—breaking down. “And 
a F-F-Frenchman sends her chocolates 
every week.” 

“Her eldest son is governor of the 
Cyprian Islands,” cried Aunt Ada. 

“Her -daughters were presented at 
court,’ said Mrs. Peyton. 

“T have a great mind to make a thorough 
change in myself,”’ said Aunt Ada, staring 
at Uncle Fred. 

“T will change too!”’ said Mrs. Peyton. 

“We will ch-ch-change,’’ gasped the 
young girls. 

“No! No!” said Mr, Peyton, terrorized. 

“Sh-she had all sorts of 1-l-lovers,’”’ said 
Mrs. Peyton, panting for air. 

“T will have all sorts of lovers too,” said 
Aunt Ada valiantly, staring at Uncle Fred, 
“if I have to advertise,” 

“The price of a virtuous woman is above 
rubies,’’ said Uncle Fred, excusing his non- 
payment. 

“Liar!” said Mrs. Peyton. 

_ “Give me rubies,” said Aunt Ada rapa- 
ciously, “‘set in earrings, very, very long.” 
_ “We have m-m-missed our chocolate 
time, Ada,” said Mrs. Peyton, drying her 
eyes and looking very resolute. ‘So we 
will have a cocktail.” 

“No, no!” cried Uncle Fred. 

“T will have two cocktails,” said Aunt 
Ada. 

“Us too,” said the young girls. 

However, just at this moment Cousin 
Lizzie put in her first appearance that 
morning—although it was twelve o’clock— 
and she made them gasp. From head to 
foot she was in new, expensive, cunning, 
clinging ivory white, with hints of old lace 
and pearls, and her wide white hat had a 
shower of drooping feathers. She was en 
grande toilette. 

“Love,” said Cousin Lizzie, addressing 
Mrs. Peyton, ‘‘I have been in this delightful 
place five delightful days, and I’m so sad 
that my visit to you must now end.” 

“Hind?” said Mrs. Peyton, smiling. 

“Yes,” said Cousin Lizzie modestly; “I 
am going to be married.” 

“Married?” replied Aunt Ada. 

“The most wonderful romance of them 
all culminates today,”’ said Cousin Lizzie, 
looking up and down, and at everybody. 
“The wedding is at your dear little church 
round the corner—you may remember that 
I asked you if you had a pretty church here. 
I am so particular about churches. How 
he has managed the license and everything 
in such arush I don’t know. But that was 
part of my promise. ‘I like to be rushed,’ 
I said. ‘Any delay and I may change my 
mind.’ Though I shouldn’t, of course, for 
he is the most attractive man on earth, as 
I knew when I first saw him ten years ago.” 

“Ten years?”? murmured the young 
girls, doing ages on their fingers. 

“Tt was coming home from the funeral 
of my fourth,’”’ continued Cousin Lizzie, 
“that I first saw him. He’was one of those 
wonderful men, you know, that a woman 
sees in the street about once a lifetime, 
going somewhere else. I stopped my car 
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first time. 
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and got out, my solicitor, who was with me, 
not understanding at all what I could be 
doing, getting out too; and I followed him, 
the solicitor too abstracted to see anything, 
as he was proposing to me himself at the 
time. I marked down his address, and then 
set a private-inquiry agent to find out his 
name and position; and then—before I 
could do anything more—he left the city. 
That was in New York, for my fourth was 
American.” 

“But who?” muttered Mrs. Peyton, 
rocking in doubt and hope, with all sorts of 
sunshiny ideas returning to her. 

“Since then,” said Cousin Lizzie, ‘“‘I have 
tracked that man through three continents 
and seven countries, and on the two oc- 
casions that I was near meeting him in a 
social way, my fifth and my sixth inter- 
vened. Somehow I always got married to 
someone else. You know what men are?” 
she inquired, looking for understanding to 
the blank faces of Mrs. Peyton and Aunt 
Ada and the young girls. 

“You know what men are?” she re- 
peated, turning to Uncle Fred and Mr. 
Peyton—and seeing that they knew, ab- 
solutely. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Peyton very sadly; and 
Uncle Fred moaned “ Yes,’”’ too. 

“However,” said Cousin Lizzie, smiling, 
“how happily it all ends, does it not? 
I tracked him to Paris after the death of 
my sixth, and subsequently here. So I 
wrote to my cousin,” she went on, smiling 
at Mr. Peyton, ‘‘asking to be allowed to 
make the acquaintance of his charming 
family. And so at last I met him for the 
Delightful?” 

‘She did not come for rest or repentance 
at all,’’ considered Aunt Ada. 

“Delightful?” repeated Cousin Lizzie, 
turning to Mrs. Peyton. 

“What is his name?”’ said Mrs. Peyton. 

“Burnham,” replied Cousin Lizzie. 

“Mr. Burnham!” said the young girls in 
a sort of fading sigh. 

“T can’t tell you how grateful I am to 
you, dear,” said Cousin Lizzie to Mrs. 
Peyton, “for all your help and everything. 
I couldn’t have had environment and 
numbers more propitiously managed for 
me. Arrangements are only just com- 
pleted—luckily I had brought my wedding 
dress with me’’—she indicated here her 
new toilet—‘‘so I have had to spring the 
invitations as a surprise upon you. But 
there will be a wonderful lunch—I insisted 
on that—and J have sent for a great many 
men; and you girls,’”’ she said to Beta and 
Pheebe, ‘“‘may use my powder and lip 
stuff; and I do not think,” she added, 
turning to Mrs. Peyton, “that they need 
marry those fair pimpled people—who any- 
way have only one car between them—at 
all, even to begin with.” 

The young girls took each other’s hands 
and turned indoors. 

“Sweet things!’’ said Cousin Lizzie. 
“T shall keep you advised of changes of 
name and address; and when in about 
twenty years’ time they have daughters 
old enough to come out they must let me 
know. One will have settled down some- 
what by then, possibly,” she said, sighing 
regretfully, “‘and one will no doubt take 
quite an interest in the carryings-on of 
younger people.” 

“My mauve silk is at the cleaners’,”’ said 
Aunt Ada, “and if she has sent for a lot of 
men I wish I had more time to arrange 
about my dress.” 

“Tt is rather a wonder there has been no 
further hitch, because when I first came 
here,’ confessed Cousin Lizzie with a con- 
fidential candor, very disarming, ‘I own it 
occurred to me that perhaps it would be 
rather nice to be mixed up in just one more 
divorce case before it was too late. But on 
the whole I decided against it.” 

Her gaze wandered from Mr. Peyton to 
Uncle Fred, and it was obvious that she 
rejected them. 

The beautiful Paxler they all knew was 
rolling up the drive. In it sat Mr. Burn- 
ham, wearing a white buttonhole, his hap- 
piness making him look less than his 
forty-odd years. 

“T really ought not to drive to the church 
with him,” said Cousin Lizzie delicately to 
Mrs. Peyton. “I am very strict about 
minor rules. But everything has been ar- 
ranged so quickly, and you must all forgive 
me. The ceremony is at 12:30.” 

Already cars and cars of rich men were 
ranking outside the church. There were 
just a very few women, too, for Cousin 
Lizzie was quite fond of her own sex. 

And it was a beautiful wedding when she 
married her seventh. 
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BENT BONES J STRAIGHT BONES 
that were bent by } that grew straight in 


pointed shoes | EDUCATOR SHOES 


SE SES 


Boys’ Chocolate 
Elk Moccasin 
Educator Oxford 


Room for 5 toes! 


A broad-toed shoe that goes 
with broad shoulders! Built 
for ranging over the miles. 


A shoe you put on with 
pride in its looks—wear 
without thought through a 
long hot day—take off at 
night with a pat for its cool- 
ing comfort. 


Rubber sole and_ rubber 
heel. Sizes for boys right 
up through the years till 
they’re men. 


One of the many Educators, 
shaped to make friends with 
your feet. None genuine 
without this stamp: 


DUCATO 
cl SHOE @® ? 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


QO0 


If your dealer does not carry Educators, order from 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


Address: 14 High St., Boston, U.S. A. 
Also send for booklet. 
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You Men Are Alike 


When I learned what 1,000 men wanted in a Shaving 
Cream, I knew what millions wanted 
By V. K. Cassady, Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: 


I could not meet you all. So I asked 1,000 men what they 
most desired in shaving cream. 


They wanted abundant lather, lasting lather, quick re- 
sults, fine after-effects. Not one of them asked for strong 
bubbles—the chief factor in a shaving cream. 


We worked 18 months 


We worked 18 months to perfect for you the ideal shaving 
cream. We made up and discarded 130 separate formulas. 


We had before us all the other shaving creams created. We 
knew that countless men used each. We knew we could never 
win you unless we excelled in some conspicuous ways. 


After 130 trials, we made a shaving cream which no man 
yet has matched. It excels in lather, in quickness, in durabil- 
ity. It excels in fine after-effects. It excels above all, in strong 


bubbles. We ash a test 


This is not written to sell you Palmolive Shaving Cream. We 
know your situation. You are using a soap which satisfies. You 
naturally doubt if any other soap is much better. 

But we have a shaving cream so immensely better that you will 
be amazed and delighted. You will adopt it, as millions have done, 
when you discover its results. 

We ask a test at our cost—a ten-shave test. We will then accept 
your verdict. If we serve you many times better than others we 
want your patronage. If we fail, we don’t. Please, in fairness to 
yourself and us, mail this coupon to us. 


5 things you wanted 
It multiplies itself in lather 250 
times, so atiny bit suffices forashave. 
It acts in one minute. Within that 
time the beard absorbs 15 % of water. 
It maintains its creamy fullness for 
ten minutes on the face. 


Super-strong bubblessupport 
the hairs forcutting. No hairs 
falling down. 


The palm and olive oil 
content leaves fine after- 
effects. 

To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive After 
Shaving Talc—especially for men. Doesn’t show, Leaves the skin smooth and 


fresh, and gives that well-groomed look. Try the sample we are sending free with 
the tube of Shaving Cream. 


There are new delights here for every man who shaves. Please let us prove them 
to you. Clip coupon now. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM 


cen 


PIVOT Sar Rene 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 
Simply insert your name and address and mail to 
Address for residents of Wisconsin, The Palmolive Com- 
pany (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, is., Dept. B-609. 
Address for residents other than Wisconsin, The Palmolive 
Company (Del. Corp.), 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., Dept. B-609. 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 28) 


“Why, that’s one of the best little phrases 
I know,” said the Red Knight. ‘In fact, I 


ful contradiction.” 

“Now about the tariff < 

“To be sure. My views on the tariff can 
be expressed in a sentence. I believe in a 
minimum ad valorem, figured per stirpes, of 
course, and not per capita, at so much per 
centum, allowing for shrinkage.’ 

“It sounds awfully involved,” said Alice. 

“It is involved,” said the Red Knight. 
“Tt is one of the involvedest sentences ever 
made. I have given a great deal of thought 
to the tariff. In fact, the thought I’ve 
given to it is tariffic.” 

“That’s not a very good pun,” said Alice. 

“T think it’s an excellent pun,” said the 
Red Knight. “But I’ll be able to do better 
after I’ve done my daily exercises a little 
while longer. I practice making jokes for 
ten minutes each morning before my 
mirror.” 

“What’s the idea?” 

“Why, a candidate has to be a good 
mixer,”’ said the Red Knight. ‘A hale- 
fellow-well-met. I’m hale enough, but 
sometimes I have doubts whether or nor 
I’m well met. What do you think?” 

“T don’t know what it means,” said Alice, 
“but offhand I should say you were not. 
But why the jokes?” 

“Oh, that’s part of it,” said the candi- 
date. ‘You see, a political race is like any 
other race. You have to train for it. There 
are lots of things a candidate must know, 
such as joking, baby kissing and hand- 
shaking. After I do the joking exercises for 
ten minutes, I practice unbending each 
morning for ten minutes. It’s awfully im- 
portant to know how to unbend.” 

“e Why? ” 

“Well, if a fellow follows his natural bent, 
naturally he’ll have a hard time unbending. 
And I want to be one of the boys.” 

“What boys?” 

“That’s just it. I wish I knew. But 
when you run for office you have to be one 
of the boys. I’m going to take lessons in 
being one of the boys, I think, when I get 
home. . Then there are my back-slapping 
exercises.” 

“You must be awfully busy in the morn- 
ing,” said Alice. ‘‘I had no idea you had to 
exercise so much.” 

“Yes,” said the Red Knight. “In the 
dear old days before prohibition a candidate 
had to do setting-up exercises every day. 
He had to be proficient in setting ’em up on 
the parallel bars. But that’s all changed 
now. Now we have a new set of exercises 
called the daily doesn’t.” 

“What a queer name!” said Alice. 

“There are so many thingsa candidate 
doesn’t do that it takes a lot of practice,” 
said the Red Knight. ‘But the most im- 
portant exercise of all is the dumb-bell 
exercise. No man should aspire to public 
oe unless he knows how to handle dumb- 
bells.” 

“Ts that a fact?” said Alice. 

“T think I may say so without fear of 
successful contradiction,’ said the Red 
Knight. —Newman Levy. 


Malindy-isms 
Antics 


M's ANNIE, I hates to speak on it, but 
I low effen I don’t some other pusson, 
wid no sech good pertentions, will be speci- 
fyin’ to you erbout Miss Annie Lee’s 
carryin’-ons. Yas’m, it’s jest plumb scand- 
lus—she’s a-actin’ real foolish, she sho’ is. 


cake crumbs on the lad’s waistcoat. Every- 
thing was jake with Horace. 

The warm sunshine invited slumber, and 
it was not immediately that the soft whis- 
tling from the shrubbery succeeded in pene- 
trating to his consciousness. For some time 
the boy had attributed the sound to one of 
the birds that ranged the garden, but pres- 
ently it became so persistent as to interfere 
with sleep. He opened his eyes and gazed 
drowsily in the direction from which it 
seemed to proceed. Having done this, he 
became aware of a face peering at him out 
of the rhododendrons. 

One uses the word ‘“‘face’’ in a loose 


sense. What met Horace’s eyes was a 


think I may say so without fear of success- 


BILL THE CONQUEROR 


(Continued from Page 25) 


19: 


¥ 
It’s these here antics she’s so sot ¢ x 
wuz bad ernough when she kep’ haulin 
de old chairs and washstan’s and sich 9 
yo’ atticever’ time she come home, and 
time she lef’? you done miss a gra 
edge decater offen de sideboa’d, or a 
pitcher frame offen de walls. But | 
effen she ain’t went down to Tin @ 
Aunt Milly’s cabin, and throwed fits 
her kitchen safe. Aunt Milly ‘low 
Annie Lee’s gram-ma done give 
dish closet when she come from K 
but Miss Annie Lee she done swap 
these here fancy music boxes fur it, 
de undertaker down to board up deg 
ready fur Noo Yawk shippin’ 
Then she jest went plum crazy over 
squattee you done give me. Yas’m, 
sets the washtub on it out at de 
Wellum, she done promise me a crape 
chine dress, wid opulesent beads, all se 
me from Noo Yawk in a box, effen 
arate myse’f from that squattee. 
But, now, Miss Annie, whilst these } 
sho’ is been cur’ous doin’s, they is jes 
sorta in de fambly, and I ain’t said | 
thin’. 
But when she gits to traipsin’ ’roun 
country, takin’ de po’ whites’ bed Ik 
offen de close lines, then it’s time, I ’ 
to speachify to you and Mr. Tom. Y; 
It wuz thisaway. We wuz a-drivin’ 
de Fair Grounds yiste’day, and I wuz 
tin’ in de back o’ de kerrige, a-holdin 
Annie Lee in my lap, when Miss An 
she up and stop old John real suddi 
goes chasin’ into one o’ them little 
on de hill. Pretty soon she and a 
woman come out and tuck down at 
ugly old blue-and-white wove be 
which wuz flappin’ in de wind. Then 
Annie Lee, she clum back in de k 
a-holdin’ that kiver over her yarm, an¢ 
smilin’ like all git out. . 
“Jest think, Aunt Malindy,”’ she say 
done got this fur five dollars. In Noo Y 
thay’d done charge me fifty.” 
“Shucks!”’ I say. “You is jest ar 
idgit and I is gwine to tell yo’ maa 
Shucks! Fifty dollars, yo’ foot! E 
them things wuz wuth five dollars, 
lessen fifty, them Yankee soldiers wo 
never 0’ burnt up all them o’ yo’ gram-n 
wid her house, when they come thr 
here en-durin’ de wah.” Yas’m. 
I is plum ashamed o’ that chile 0’ yo 
Miss Annie, but I ‘low she mout be je 
leetle mite crackled wid antics. Y;: 
Shucks! Fifty dollars, yo’ foot! 


—Rena Shore Duncan. 


Such Stuff as Gowns are Mad 
(With a bow to Master Herrick) 


Aaa in silks my Julia goes, 

I call the turn upon her clothes. 
I know they’re silk and call ’em so, 
But other stuffs I never know. 
Alas, unequal is my bean 

To recognizing duvetyn. 

I’m like to take for organdie 

The goods my Julia dubs pongee. 
My guess is always hit or miss 
Between piqué and dotted Swiss. 
In spotting muslin, voile, chiffon, 
I’m far more often off than on. 
Ah, dumb is me, I am afraid a 
Cerise I thought was cloth’s a shade. ‘ 


You ask me how those puzzles can 
Affect a mere and married man. 
Tis thus—I dread my Julia’s frowns, — 
When from her rack I fetch wrong gown 8. 
—Fairfax Downey. 


mere congeries of features apparently ca’ 
lessly assembled by an inexpert hand, f 
of them making any pretense of match 
one another. 
The nose appeared to have been de- 
signed for a far smaller man, whereas 
chin, which jutted out like the coweate 
of a train, would have caught the eye 
attached to the body of a giant. The fo 
head, a narrow strip of territory separati 
the eyebrows from the fringe, was fla 
by enormous ears that stood out at a m 
jestic right angle. ; i 
To see this strange facial hash protru 
from a rhododendron bush might ha 
(Continued on Page 121) E 


| (Continued from Page 118) 
rtd many people. Horace bore the 
cle with calm, almost with indiffer- 
»e He yawned. . 
“jello, Joe,” he said. ‘It’s you, is it?” 
ag, it’s me,” replied the other in a 
eof marked surliness. “I’ve come to 
jut what you’re doin’, and I find you 
nwhat I might have expected I’d find 
, oin’—doin’ nothing.” 
‘m concentratin’,” said Horace cas- 
« the Dip—for the visitor was none 
«—looked up and down the quiet gar- 
and, satisfied that it was empty, 
sed cautiously from his bush. Now 
the whole of him had become visible, 
cial status was even more obvious 
‘before. A criminal, evidently—and 
ging, one would have said, to the ex- 
‘ve rather than the organizing branch 
js particular gang. If you wanted a 
to scheme out some subtle confidence 
@ you would pass over Joe. Not only 
#his head not the right shape for that 
% of thing but in the circles in which he 
ped it was reputed to be constructed of 
Wi bonzoline. But if, on the other hand, 
sask on the program involved the sand- 
‘ing of somebody down a dark alley, 
you would beckon to Joe with an im- 
ate ‘“‘Eureka!”’ In build, he was a 
aw man of medium height, with thick 
| poping shoulders. His feet were large 
t 


oncentratin’, eh?” he observed bit- 
'. “Dat’s about the best thing you do, 
it? See here, kid, I’ve made a long 
out to this joint to get next to youse, 
what I want to know is, how about it? 
boss is gettin’ worried.” 

Yeah?” said Horace. 

We're all gettin worried. You’ve got it 
, ain’t you, sittin’ pretty in this swell 
\e, livin’ off the fat of the land?” 

I don’t eat fat.” 

It’s about all you don’t eat. I know 
se. Lazy, dat’s what you are. If I’d 
1 here instead of you I’d have got ac- 
_long ago.” 

‘You would, eh?” 

Yes, I would. What’s keepin’ youse? 
at’s de snag?” 

forace settled down more deeply into his 
k chair and eyed his interrogator calmly. 
T been thinkin’,”’ he said. 

‘You got no time for that sort of thing,” 
Joe the Dip reprovingly. ‘‘We got to 
a move on.” 

Thinkin’,” proceeded Horace, ‘‘whether 
teally want to rob Mr. Paradene.” 
*Wot?” gasped Joe. “ Thinkin’ wot?” 
‘T’ve been going to the movie house down 
the village, and it seems to me it don’t 
rto be a crook. No, sir! Every crook 
reforms always turns up in a dress suit 
the last reel.”’ 

foe licked his lips feverishly. He seemed 
be feeling that a stricter censorship was 
ded for the motion-picture industry. 
‘There was one I saw last night,’ con- 
ued Horace dreamily, ‘‘where an ugly 
l-tempered crook puts a kid up to steal- 
from an old gentleman. Kind of a co- 
idence, wasn’t it?” 

Here u 

‘Well, the fellow he’s robbin’ catches him 
says that he’s a big crook himself an’ he 
nts the kid to go to some town an’ get 
reputation of being the honestest young 
n in the place and then he’ll come and 
ing somethin’ really big. An’ the kid 
s an’ he does, an’ the big crook comes 
1 says, ‘Now’s the time!’ An’ the 
says, ‘No! I’m honest an’ I like it, be- 
ise I’m president of the bank an’ every- 
n’.’ An’ the big crook says, ‘Thank God, 
nly did the whole thing to try and make 
1 an honest man!’ What do you think 
hat?” 

‘I think it’s terrible,” said Joe with emo- 


iff 
ered at his young friend, breathing 
Wily. 

‘Well, if you really want to know,” said 
race, chuckling unfeelingly, ‘‘I was only 
ding when I said that was why | didn’t 
nt to rob old Paradene.”’ 

oe heaved a sigh of relief. 

‘Oh, if you was only kiddin’ ——’’ | 
‘The : real reason why I’m not going 
‘Eh?” cried Joe, starting violently. _ 

al say the real reason why I’m not going 
$ what you said yourself just now. You 
iI was sittin’ pretty, and so I am. Gee! 
hould be a fine chump, I should, doin’ 
thing that ’ud make me have to duck 
of a swell joint like this. This is my 
h! You’ve got me adopted by this rich 


, 
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millionaire, and I’m goin’ to stay adopted. 
y, you poor simp, you’ve got about as 


much chance of havin’ me sneak those books | 
for you as—well, I don’t know what. I’m | 
here and I’m going to stay here. And if you | 


want those books you come and break in 
and pinch them for yourself. As far as I’m 
concerned, the thing’s cold.” . 

Joe the Dip, as has been pointed out, was 


not a man of swift intelligence. The prob- | 
_ lems created by this appalling treachery on 


the part of his young ally were altogether 
too much for him. The situation made him 


dizzy. He was still wondering how this | 


news was to be broken to the boss and what 
the boss, a man who disliked having his 
schemes go wrong, would say about it, when 
the sight of a figure coming out of the house 
drove him quickly back into the shelter of 
the rhododendrons. He crouched there, an 
unhappy man. 
I 

hes figure that had interrupted Joe the 

Dip’s train of thought was that of Mr. 
Paradene, with cane complete. The walk 
down the stairs and out into-the garden had 


served only to intensify the wrath of that | 


injured man. His eyes as he stalked across 
the lawn were gleaming fiercely and his 
mouth was tightly clamped. Mr. Paradene 
was on the warpath. 

Horace, snuggling contentedly in his 
deck chair, watched his approach without 
qualms. No sense of coming peril dis- 
turbed his peace. The conscience of youth 
is not tender, and Horace’s spoke no word 
of warning now. 

“Hello, pop,” he said amiably. 

Mr. Paradene was a man of action. 

“T’ll teach you to feed my butler soap 
and put glue in your tutor’s hat!’* he said, 
and with this brief preamble embarked 
forthwith on the lesson. 

It was not a simple task to try to inject 
sweetness and light into a boy of Horace’s 
hard-boiled temperament, but what one 
man armed with a springy whangee could 
do Mr. Paradene did. A stranger, passing 
Cooley Paradene with a casual glance in 
the street, might have thought his physique 
too slight for any violent muscular effort. 
Horace, after the first few moments, could 
have corrected this impression. But then 
he was getting first-hand information. 

“There!” said Mr. Paradene, at length 
desisting. 

It shows how diametrically opposed two 
persons’ views can be on any given point 
that Horace’s new father was dissatisfied 
with his work. He chafed at the inroads 
made by advancing years on a once wiry 
frame, and considered that heaviness of 
arm and scantness of breath had caused 
him to stop much too soon. . Horace was 
not seeing eye to eye with him in this 
matter. Whatever his views on Mr. Para- 
dene’s lesson in deportment—and he had 
many—he certainly did not think that 
there had not been enough of it. 

“There!’’ said Mr. Paradene again, 
breathing heavily; and turning on his heel, 
he stalked back to the house. 

Not until he was out of sight did Joe the 
Dip venture to leave the shelter of the 
rhododendrons. But when it was plain 
that the intruder had definitely withdrawn 
he came out of his retirement, his face 
wreathed in unwonted smiles. His young 
friend’s yelps of anguish had been music to 
the ears of Joe the Dip. He had only re- 
gretted that the social convenances should 
have rendered it inadvisable for him to 
emerge and lend a hand in the good work. 
He surveyed Horace contentedly. 

“Taugh that off!’ observed Joe with 
quiet relish. ‘Serves you right for bein’ a 
little double-crosser.”’ 

Horace gritted his teeth. He was still 
somewhat stunned by the dreadful unex- 
pectedness of the recent massacre. Deceived 
by the benevolent exterior of Mr. Para- 
dene, he had not suspected the existence 
of these hidden fires beneath the surface. 

““Who’s a double-crosser?’’ he demanded 
warmly. 

“You are,’ said Joe the Dip. “And say, 
listen, if it had of been me behind that 
stick you wouldn’t have got off with a few 
taps like that. If there’s one bozo in this 
world I got no use for it’s a little squirt 
that double-crosses his pals.” ; 

Horace glared. This censure stung him, 
for now he felt that it was unjust. In the 
last few minutes his views on existence in 
the Paradene home had undergone a 
striking alteration. He had mistaken it 
after a too superficial inspection for an 
earthly paradise; he now realized that 
there were attached to it drawbacks of the 
most pronounced kind. 
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TANGLEFOOT FLY SPRAY 
Swift as Fate -Sure as Death 


There is no halfway measure about Tangle- 


foot. It is swift as fate . . . sure as death. 
For quickly killing flies, mosquitoes, moths, 
bedbugs and fleas nothing is more effective. 


Don’t waste your time and energy “swatting” 
flies only to soil the walls and give up in de- 
spair. Just close the windows and doors, 
pump Tanglefoot Spray into the air, and kill 
them wholesale in a few minutes. 


Tanglefoot Fly Spray is non-poisonous and 
non-irritating to human beings and animals, 
but quick death to insects. 


Take Tanglefoot Spray with you on your 
fishing and camping trips. Be free from flies, 
mosquitoes and gnats. Before retiring, use 
the spray in your tent. No mosquito will 
live to sing in your ears. 


Don’t make the mistake of thinking all fly 
sprays come out of the same can. It costs no 
more to demand Tanglefoot quality .. . 
the standard of the world. Every dealer has 
Tanglefoot or can get it quickly . . . there 
is no trouble finding it. 


FAMOUS TANGLEFOOT FLY PAPER 


For quick extermina- 
tion of swarms of flies, 
.use Tanglefoot Spray. 
To catch the strag- 
elers that later find a 
4 way in and collect one 
by one in kitchen and 
dining room of home 
and restaurant, de- 
pend upon the world- 
famous Tanglefoot Fly 
Paper, safe, sanitary and inexpensive. 


It is wise to get Tanglefoot Spray and Fly 
Paper now, instead of waiting until the first 
flies of spring produce swarms. Every dealer 
has Tanglefoot. It costs no more to demand 
the best. 


Tur O. & W. Toum Company, Granp Rapips, Micn. 


TANGLEEQOT 


FLY PAPER - FLY SPRAY - FLY RIBBON -ROACH & ANT POWDER - TREE TANGLEFOOT 
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The Belt Chain 
reaches grace- 
fully from belt 
to watch pocket. 


Patented 
clasp 
closed 


In the panel 
above the links 
are twice en- 
larged to show 
soundness of 
making. 


chain 


that ever met a watch pocket 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 


Durinc the vestless days of sum- 
mer there is no neater, handier way 
to wear a watch than with the 
Simmons Belt Chain. It is just the 
right length to reach from belt to 
watch pocket. Its patented clasp 
locks securely around the belt. Yet, 
at your desire, the pressure of a 
finger releases its stout little spring. 
The Belt Chain is made by the 
Simmons special process in gold, 
green gold and Platinumgold. It 
adheres to Simmons standards of 
durability and beauty. At your 
jeweler’s—$2.50 to $5.00. There is 
a variety of narrow, wide and 
fancy shapes in clasps. 
R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 
Attleboro Massachusetts 
Canada—95 King Street East, Toronto 


This substantial shell of gold 


is drawn over a core of alloy in the 
making of every Simmons Chain. From 
the original ingot (illustrated actual 
size) until the smallest link has been 
wrought out, the ratio of gold to base 


metal is constant. With this special 
Simmons process, durability and clean- 
cut design follow naturally. 
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“Double-cross nothin he exclaimed 
‘heatedly. ‘You can go back and tell the 
boss that I’ll have those books he’s so crazy 
about if I have to dig ’em out with a chisel. 
Leave it to me! I’m in this game now to 
get action!” 

“‘At-a-boy!”’ cried Joe the Dip enthusi- 
astically. ‘‘’At’s the way I like to hear 
youse talk!”’ 


CHAPTER IX 


T IS one of the delightful features of the 

English spring that days occur in it—in 
fact it is almost entirely composed of days 
on which, as evening draws in, the temper- 
ture is such as to render an open fire agree- 
able, even necessary. The one that blazed 
in the grate of the sitting room of Bill’s 
flat in Marmont Mansions, Battersea, some 
ten days after Flick’s impulsive departure 
from Holly House, was large and cheerful. 
It threw warm beams of golden light on the 
Sealyham, sleeping on the rug; on Bill, 
smoking in an armchair; on Flick, snug on 
the settee, her fair head bent over a pair of 
Bill’s socks, which she was darning. Bill, 
his pipe drawing nicely, had fallen into a 
pleasant train of thought. 

After that hectic night in the gardens of 
Holly House life had settled down to a 
smooth placidity. Flick was comfortably 
established now in a bed-sitting room round 
the corner, having stumbled by good for- 
tune on a house whose landlady, so far from 
objecting to dogs, had welcomed Bob with 
a motherly warmth and was now conduct- 
ing a campaign of systematic overfeeding 
which had already begun to have grave 
effects on his figure. This admirable woman 
could also cook in a manner rare among 
her kind. So that Flick, though after the 
magnificence of Holly House she could 
hardly hope to find a bed-sitting room 
luxurious, had no complaints to make. Ex- 
cept for an occasional spasm of remorse 
brought on by remembrance of her Uncle 
Sinclair, she was enjoying life hugely. She 
liked the novel feeling of freedom. She liked 
the sense of adventure, and she partic- 
ularly liked these daily visits to the home 
of Bill and Judson. The only phenomena 
in her new world which she did not like 
were those twelve photographs of Alice 
Coker, which seemed to stare at her with a 
hostile disdain every time she entered this 
room. She had now come definitely to the 
conclusion that she detested Alice Coker. 

To Bill, also, the present trend of life 
seemed wholly excellent. In a vague way 
he realized that things could not go on like 
this forever, but he did not allow the thought 
to diminish his happiness. Being at an age 
when one does not look very piercingly into 
the future, he was satisfied to enjoy the 
moment, soothed by this atmosphere of 
quiet and sputtering fires and sock mend- 
ing. He could not remember a time when 
anyone had ever darned socks for him. In 
the days of his careless prosperity he had 
simply worn the things until the holes be- 
came too vast even for his uncritical toler- 
ance, and then had thrown themaway. He 
lay back in his armchair, watching Flick’s 
busy fingers, and told himself that this 
was life as it should be lived. 

Flick’s fingers stopped their rhythmic 
movement. She looked up. 

“What has become of Mr. Coker?’ she 
asked. 

She was fond of Judson. He had at last 
got over his embarrassing habit of gaping 
at her like a fish, as if the sight of her in his 
sitting room made his senses reel, and there 
existed between them a firm and growing 
friendship. Their relations were those of a 
modified Desdemona and Othello. She 
liked him for the hardships he was under- 
going, and he liked her that she did pity 
them. Judson had never met a girl more 


| sweetly disposed to listen to his troubles. In 


a black world Flick restored his faith in 
human nature. 

“He told me he was going to look up 
Slingsby,” said Bill, and felt the faint prick- 
ing of conscience which always came to him 
when the name of the London manager of 
the Paradene Pulp and Paper Company 
was mentioned. Recently he had rather 
permitted the dynamic Mr. Slingsby to pass 
out of his life, and the thought sometimes 
made him uncomfortable. He had achieved, 
he realized, absolutely nothing in the direc- 
tion of fulfilling the mission which his Uncle 
Cooley had intrusted to him; and more and 
more this visit of his to London was begin- 
ning to take on the aspect of a pleasant va- 
cation. This was all wrong, of course; but 
on the other hand, what could he do? As 
his uncle had justly remarked, if Wilfrid 
Slingsby was baffled by the problem of why 
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the profits had fallen off, what chance had 
a novice like himself to solve it? 

“T didn’t know he knew Mr. Slingsby,” 
said Flick. 

“Oh, yes; I took him round to the office 
the other day and introduced him.”’ 

Flick resumed work on the sock. 

“‘T’ve been thinking,”’ she said. ‘I don’t 
like what you told me about Mr. Slingsby.” 

“Oh, he’s all right,” said Bill with the 
tolerance bred of physical well-being. 

“T can’t help feeling he may be crooked.” 

Bill smiled indulgently. This, he sup- 
posed, was what they called feminine in- 
tuition. The only trouble with it was that 
it didn’t work. Common sense had long 
since caused him to abandon the doubts he 
had once entertained of Mr. Slingsby’s 
honesty. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said. “I wouldn’t 
say I liked the man, but I don’t suspect 
him of anything like that. It’s true he has 
let the profits fall off (4 

“And yet you said he was such a capable 
man.” 

“Yes; but he explained the whole thing 
to me the day I lunched with him. I couldn’t 
quite follow all of it, but it seemed straight 
enough. Business conditions and all that 
sort of thing, you know.” 

“T see,” said Flick, and there was a brief 
silence. Bill changed the subject. 

“T’ve been thinking too.” 

“ec Yes? ” 

“Wondering,” said Bill, ““what your peo- 
ple are saying about your running away. It 
seems odd there hasn’t been anything in the 
papers.”’ 

“Uncle George would never allow any- 
thing to get into the papers. He would be 
much too afraid of the scandal.” 

“They never put any reply to your letter 
in the personal column of the Mail. It be- 
gins to look as if they intended to stick 
it out.” 

“ee Yes. 9 

“What will you do if they don’t climb 
down?” 

Flick looked up with a quick flash of her 
cornflower eyes. That sudden, impish way 
she had of jerking up her head always fasci- 
nated Bill. It reminded him of a startled 
kitten. 

“T shall get a job somewhere. I’m pretty 
good at typing and I can do a sort of short- 
hand. I used to work with Uncle Sinclair a 
lot at one time. At any rate, I’m not going 
back to marry Roderick.”’ 

“T should say not! Anything,” said Bill 
sententiously, “is better than marrying 
someone you don’t love. Love is worth 
waiting for. One of these days you’re bound 
to find a man you'll fall in love with.” 

“oe Am [ze 

“Absolutely bound to. It comes over 
you like a flash, you know—quite sud- 
denly.”’ 

“Does it?” 

“T remember when I first met Alice - 

“What sort of a girl is Miss Coker?” 
Flick interrupted. 

“What sort of a ” Bill found him- 
self at something of a loss for words. It is 
a tough job describing goddesses. ‘‘Why, 
she’s But I’ve told you all about her 
a lot of times.” 

“So you have,” said Flick demurely, re- 
turning to the sock. 

“Tt’s been wonderful having somebody 
like you to talk to about Alice,” said Bill. 
“Judson isn’t much use in that way. But 
you're different. You’re a real pal. I 
can 4 

“Would she mend your socks?’’ asked 
Flick. 

The question seemed to disconcert Bill. 
He had recently come to regard sock mend- 
ing as one of the noblest pursuits of woman, 
and it pained him to discover anything even 
remotely resembling a flaw in Miss Coker’s 
perfection. But the fact had to be faced. 
Try as he might to envisage Alice mending 
socks, he could not do it. 

“She’s rather the dashing sort of society 
type of girl, you know,” he said, and was 
aghast to find himself speaking quite apolo- 
getically. 

“T see.” 

There was a silence. From the fire a few 
glowing fragments of coal dribbled into the 
grate. The Sealyham on the rug gave a 
little whine as he chased rats through 
dreamland. 

“Don’t you usually write to her on Tues- 
days?” said Flick carelessly. 

“Good Lord!”’ Bill dropped his pipe 
and stared at her with fallen jaw. ‘‘I’d 
clean forgotten.” 

“You'd better go and do it now or you’ll 
miss the mail.” 
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Bill was conscious of a peculiar sensativ, ! 


Analyzing this, he was horrified to real. 


that for an instant what he had been feelj 

was a reluctance to get out of his chair: 
strange, evil shrinking from the delight: 
task of writing a long letter to the girl 

loved. For one ghastly moment the thi’ 
had seemed a bore. Letters at Number 

Marmont Mansions, Battersea, had to 
written in the dining room, it happeni. 
to contain the only table in the flat that d. 
not sway like a lily if leaned upon. A) 
somehow the thought of leaving this eo: 
fireside and going into the dining room q 
pressed Bill. 

His better nature asserted itself. I 
heaved himself up and left the room. Flic 
laying down the half-mended sock, s; 
gazing into the fire. Then, with a litt 
impatient wriggle, she started sewing agai 

She had been sewing for some minut) 
when the door opened and Judson came i) 

“Flullo!”’ said Flick. ‘‘We were wonde 
ing where you were. Is anything th 
matter?”’ “a 

Judson had flung himself moodily int 
the chair which Bill had vacated, disill, 
sionment and dejection written plainly o 
his speaking countenance. He was no 
proof against this womanly sympathy. 

“Look here,” he said. “I'll tell you a 
about it. You’ve got a kind heart. You'r 
not the sort who would simply kid a fellow. 

“T should hope not!”’ | 

“Well then, look here. You know as we 
as I do that there are moments, especiall 
in this beastly country, where the wind a 
ways seems to be blowing from the eas} 
when a fellow just has to have a nip of th 
right stuff to keep the cold out. It’s asim 
ple matter of health—medicinal. Ask an 
doctor. You admit that, don’t you?” 

“Tf it makes you any happier.” 

“Well, with Bill West behaving like | 
darned policeman, I’m pretty much yj 
against it in this direction.’’ 4 

“He says he’s only doing it for yo 
good.’’ 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt he has some story t 
explain his behavior,”’ said Judson coldly 

“Besides, he promised your sister to loo! 
after you.” 

“There is only one word,” said Judso: 
with asperity, ‘‘to describe Bill’s attitude o 
groveling servility to my sister Alice, an 
that word is ‘sickening.’ It isn’t as if sh 
cared a hang about him.” 

““Doesn’t she?”’ 

“Not a whoop.” 

“But I thought they were engaged.’ 

“Perhaps they are. But be that asi 
may, you can take it from me that she’ 
just using him. I’m very fond of her, as : 
matter of fact, and she has always bee 
decent to me; but a girl may be all right a 
far as her brother’s concerned and still be : 
rough citizen when it comes to other men 
Much as I like Alice, it’s no use kiddin: 
myself that she’s not a flirt. Ever sine 
I’ve known her she’s always had a doze 
fellows on a string. Mark my words, she’ 
let Bill down. Yes, sir! One of these day 
that boy is slated to get a jar that'll shak 
his back teeth out.”’ 

Flick, though she felt she would hay 
liked to hear more on this theme, reluc 
tantly decided at this point that she had n 
business to be encouraging these revelations 
With a strong effort, therefore, she change 
the subject. 

“That’s too bad, isn’t it?’ she said 
“But what were you going to tell me 
When you came in, you know. You said - 
had a kind heart and wouldn’t make fun 0 
you.” y 

“Oh, yes.” The animation with whiel 
Judson had been discussing his sister lef 
him. His moodiness returned. He spok 
in a minor key, as befitted a painful story 
“T was saying that in this beastly raw 
windy weather a fellow has simply got t 
have a drink now and then or his health 
gets undermined. And the trouble, as fai 
as I’m concerned, is that it’s a darnec 
tough proposition to know which way t¢ 
turn. This afternoon I thought I would try 
an outside chance.” 

““What did you do?” asked Flick, won: 
dering. She had visions of Judson counter: 
feiting spectacular fainting fits in the 
middle of the street in the hope of getting 
restored with brandy. 

“T went to see if I could touch that man 
Slingsby.”’ 

“Mr. Slingsby! Whatever made you go 
to him?” a 

“Well, he’s old Paradene’s London man: 
ager and Bill is old Paradene’s nephew and 
I’m Bill’s best pal. It isn’t as if there 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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_ (Continued from Page 122) 
Yt a sort of moral obligation. Any- 
ay, I called on him at about four this 
_ ternoon. I can see now that I didn’t 
,oose a particularly good time for my 
asa The man was in a thoroughly nasty 
_ mper—having, I discovered, just fired his 
enographer.”’ 

“Why was that?” 

“TJ didn’t find out, though I sat there all 
ady to be confided in if he wanted to slip 
eanearful. He isn’t what you would call 
yery cordial sort of bird, that fellow. In 
ct, the whole atmosphere seemed to get so 
rained after I’d been there about an hour 
yd a quarter that I was in two minds about 
ying away and leaving him flat. Only I 
anted that drink, you understand. So 
stuck around, and eventually he decided 
) close the office and put the cat out 
yr the night and callitaday. It was then 
stting on for six and he said he was going 
ome. I said I hadn’t anything to do for a 
‘hile, so I would come along with him.” 
“He must have got very fond of you by 
nis time,’’ said Flick. 
“Well, I don’t know,” said Judson doubt- 
illy. “He seemed to me a trifle grouchy.” 
_“That’s strange. How do you account 
or that?” 
“Tt beat me,” said Judson. ‘‘But, mind 
ou, I wasn’t worrying a whole lot about 
» What I was thinking about was that 
rink.” 
_ “By the way,” said Flick, “is this story 
oing to end happily?” 

“Bh? ” 


«y mean, does it end with you getting a 
rink?” 
Judson laughed a gruesome laugh. 
“Oh, I got a drink all right.”” He scowled 
kly at the fire. “I’m coming to that. 
Ve left the office and got into the man’s 
a —”? 
“Has he a car? What sort?” © 
“T forget: He did tell me. 
omething.”’ 


{ “Winchester-Murphy?”’ 

“That’s right. Big gray limousine.” 
“Expensive?” - 

_ “Looked as if it had cost the earth. And 
‘hat’s what makes it all so infernally des- 
jieable. Here’s this man rolling in money 
ind I gave him every opportunity to invite 
ne to dinner, but he wouldn’t bite. This 
ras after we had got to his house.” 
_ “Oh, he has a house, has he, as well as a 
dig car? Where does he live?” 
_ “Burton Street? No, Bruton Street. It’s 
of that square—what’s it’s name?—by 
Devonshire House.” 

“Berkeley Square?” 
| -“That’s it—Berkeley Square. You turn 
to the right. He lives halfway down in a 
biggish house on the left side. Well, we got 
out and he opened the door with his latch- 
key and stood there looking at me in a sort 
of expectant way, so I came in. And after a 
pit I came straight out with it as man to 
man and asked him if I could have a drink. 
And he said certainly.” 

_ “It’s very curious,” said Flick medita- 
‘ively, ‘‘that he should have this expensive 
sar and live in a place like Bruton Street.” 
_ “And when it came, what do you think 
it was?” 

“Tt costs a lot living anywhere round 
here.”’ 

“Tt was cocoa,” said Judson somberly; 
“a cup of cocoa on a tray. And when I 
ooked at it in a sort of stupor, if you under- 
stand what I mean, he said that Bill had 
‘old him that I was a strict teetotaler. Bill, 
nind you, who has been my friend for more 
han fifteen years! I explained to this 
lingsby bird that he had got the facts all 
yrong, and hadn’t he a drop of Scotch 

ibout the place; and the man, with a 
yeastly mocking smile, said that cocoa was 
nuch better for me than Scotch, as in 
iddition to being warming it contained 
lourishing fats. And then he said would I 
xcuse him, as he had to dress for dinner.” 

“T can’t understand it,” said Flick. “If 
le lives in Bruton Street and has an ex- 
lensive car he must be quite rich.”’ 

“Crawling with money. And _ that’s 
vhat makes it all the more “ 

“But he can’t get such a big salary as 
hanager for Mr. Paradene. I wonder how 
nuch the London manager of a firm like 
Mr. Paradene’s would get a year.” 
Judson was impressed. : 

“T see what you’re driving at,” he said. 
‘You mean the fellow’s a crook. I can well 

leve it.’ 

“Of course, he might have private means.” 
F That’s true,” said Judson, damped. 
“But if he had he would hardly go on 


ing just manager for someone else. He 
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would be in business on his own account. 
A man in his position wouldn’t be paid 
much more than a thousand pounds a year.” 

Tf that.” : 

Aa] don’t see how he does it. . . . I 
want to think this out. You see, as far as 
I can make out from Bill, old Mr. Paradene 
has not paid very much attention to his 
business for the last few years. He is 
wrapped up in his old books and has just 
left things alone. It would be a splendid 
opportunity for a man in Mr. Slingsby’s 
position to do something underhand.” 

“And he’s just the man who would do it.” 

« He's so clever, you mean?” 

“T wasn’t thinking of that so much,” 
said Judson. ‘What I feel is that there 
must be practically nothing to which a fel- 
low who would offer another fellow cocoa 
on an evening like this wouldn’t stoop. 
That’s the way I look at it. And laughing 
nastily, mind you, while doing so!” 


CHAPTER X 


ses SHERIDAN and Judson Coker 
were not the only two people in London 
who were taking an interest in the affairs 
of Mr. Wilfrid Slingsby. Such are the rami- 
fications of this complex civilization of ours 
that the movements of the manager of the 
Paradene Pulp and Paper Company had 
also come under the observation of no less 
a person than young Pilbeam, the real 
power behind that entertaining weekly, 
Society Spice, of which Roderick Pyke was 
the nominal and unwilling editor. 

The morning after the conversation be- 
tween Flick and Judson recorded in the 
last chapter, Roderick sat at the editorial 
desk of Society Spice gazing wanly at the 
galley proof of an article by his impetuous 
assistant which dealt with the nefarious 
activities of the race of turf commission 
agents—an article in the course of which, he 
pallidly noted, the name of Mr. Isaac Bul- 
lett was mentioned no fewer than three 
times, and not once in a spirit of genial 
praise. This series on Bookmakers’ Swin- 
dling Methods, initiated by Pilbeam, dis- 
continued by Roderick, and resumed at the 
express orders of Sir George, had always 
reached a fair level of zippiness; but never, 
its reluctant sponsor felt, had it so outzipped 
itself as in the present installment. Young 
Pilbeam, dealing with the swindling meth- 
ods of bookmakers, and using as his leading 
instance the laxness of the commercial code 
of Ike Bullett, made Juvenal seem like a 
tactful pacifist. 

The pallor on Roderick’s brow would 
seem to have been caused entirely by the 
perusal of this inflammatory piece of 
prose, and not at all by anxiety as to the 
safety and whereabouts of his vanished 
bride-to-be. Flick’s departure, though it 
had acted like an earthquake on others of 
the family group, had apparently left Rod- 
erick unperturbed. On his arrival at the 
office, ten minutes ago, he had been in a no- 
ticeably cheerful frame of mind. He had 
even been whistling. But at the sight of the 
very first paragraph of Pilbeam’s philippic 
the whistle had died away and, like Flick, 
had not been heard of since. 

To him, shrinking quivering in his chair, 
there now entered young Pilbeam in per- 
son, striding into the room with shining 
morning face, all pep, ginger, efficiency and 
alertness. This youth with a future was 
about twenty-three years of age, diminu- 
tive in stature and shinily black of hair. He 
wore a lively young check suit, and his 
upper lip was disfigured by a small fungoid 
growth of mustache. 

He accosted his chief genially. A tactful 
man, he had never shown any disposition 
to rub his recent victory into Roderick. 
Roderick was still technically his superior 
officer and he always treated him as such. 

“Ah,” said Pilbeam, having passed the 
time of day, “‘I see you’re reading that little 
thing.” 

Roderick, coming to himself with a start, 
dropped the little thing as if it had been an 
adder. 

“How do you like it?’”’ added the second 
in command; and without waiting for an 
answer proceeded, “‘I say, I’ve had a great 
stroke of luck. Happened by pure chance 
to stumble over something last night that 
looks pretty bubbly. We shall just be able 
to bung it into this week’s issue.” 

Roderick licked his lips—not with relish, 
but because they felt dry and cracked. 
The thought of bunging into this or any 
other week’s issue anything which a critic 
of Pilbeam’s exacting standards considered 
pretty bubbly gave him a dull, aching sen- 
sation in the pit of the stomach. 

“What is it?’”’ he asked hollowly. 
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Young Pilbeam removed his coat, hun 


: g 
it on a peg, donned a faded blazer bearing | 


| 


the colors of the cricket club which enjoyed | 


his support on Saturdays, and, wielding a | 


skillful pair of scissors, shaped from the 
cover of an old number of Society Spice the 
paper cuffs which it was his prudent habit 
to wear when in the office. 

“I happened to go and have a bit of sup- 
per last night at Mario’s,” said Pilbeam, 
“‘and there was a man a couple of tables off 
with a girl in pink. I didn’t know the girl, 
but she looked chorus-girlish. I suppose 
she came from one of the theaters. The 
man was a chap I’ve seen around the place, 
named Slingsby. Know him?” 

Roderick said he did not. 

“Wilfred Slingsby. Does a good deal of 
putting up money for shows, and so on,” 
explained Pilbeam. “Sort of man you’re 
always seeing at Romano’s and that sort of 
place. Well, that’s who he is, and he was 
sitting there having supper with this girl. 
And suddenly Ever meet a girl 
named Prudence Stryker?” 

Roderick said he had not had that pleas- 
ure either, and endeavored somewhat aus- 
terely to make it clear to Pilbeam that his 
knowledge of the more roystering strata of 
London society was not so extensive and 
peculiar as he seemed to imagine. 

“American girl,”’ said Pilbeam. ‘‘ Was in 
the Follies in New York for a long time, but 
came over last January to join the chorus at 
the Alhambra. Big, dark, Spanish-looking 
girl with black hair and large flashing eyes.” 

Roderick shuddered. Miss Stryker ap- 
peared to be the exact type of girl he dis- 
liked most, and he hoped that the story was 
not leading up to the information that his 
young assistant proposed to bring her to 
the office with a view to securing her rem- 
iniscences. 

“Well, Prudence Stryker suddenly came 
in witha chap, and nosooner didshe see this 
fellow Slingsby having supper with this girl 
in pink than she gave a yell, rushed across 
the room, swept all the plates and glasses 
off the table, and then swung her right and 
plugged Slingsby a perfect beauty in the 
eye. How’s that, eh?”’ said Pilbeam with 
the honest enthusiasm of a good scandal- 
sheet conductor. ‘‘Not so bad, what? The 
only trouble is that the poor girl was so 
instantly chucked out by the management 
that I didn’t get a chance to have a talk 
with her and find out what it was all about.” 

Why Pilbeam should allude to the mus- 
cular Miss Stryker, who had apparently 
acted so dramatically in accordance with 
her second name and with so lamentably 
little consideration for her first, as the poor 
girl, Roderick could not understand. 

“So what I thought I would do,” said 
Pilbeam, ‘‘was to go and interview this 
fellow Slingsby and bring back a nice story 
for this week’s issue. I find he’s got an office 
in St. Mary Axe. I can pop down, get a 
statement from him and have the article in 
type by lunch time. I’ll be off there as 
soon as I’ve cleaned up these proofs.” 

Roderick looked at the enthusiast with a 
growing horror. It seemed to him as if fate 
was going out of its way to make life diffi- 
cult. An article such as that envisaged by 
Pilbeam must infallibly lead to his incurring 
in his editorial capacity the enmity of this 
Miss Stryker, who would naturally be sen- 
sitive about the matter and disinclined to 
see it exposed to the myriad eyes of London 
in the staring nudity of print. And last 
night’s drama showed with a hideous clear- 
ness what happened to those whom Pru- 
dence regarded with disfavor. A vision of 
himself being plugged a perfect beauty in 
the eye came to Roderick as vividly as if he 
had seen it in a crystal. 

“T don’t think we want that story,” he 
said tremulously. “‘I can’t use it.” 

Pilbeam stared at him, aghast. 

“But it’s a corker,” he urged. “Every- 
body who reads Spice knows Slingsby.” 

Roderick in his desperation snatched at 
the suggestion offered by this statement. 

“Tf he’s as well known as that,’’ he said, 
“he may be a friend of my father’s.” 

“No, no; not a chance of the boss know- 
ing him.” 

“There is,’ persisted Roderick. ‘‘Why 
shouldn’t there be? The man may be his 
closest friend for all you know. And you re- 
member how furious he was the time you 
put in that story about Sir Claude Molescy 
and the Brighton bungalow. I shouldn’t 
run the risk of having that sort of thing 
happen again if I were you.” 

Pilbeam looked thoughtful. Roderick’s 
words had given him pause. The incident 
to which he had alluded was the only exist- 
ing blot on the Pilbeam escutcheon. As 
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nice a little Things We Want to Know, 
Don’t You Know paragraph as he had ever 
written, and then it had turned out that 
the victim at whom it was directed was one 
of Sir George’s most intimate cronies. Most 
certainly he did not want that sort of thing 
to happen again. A way out of the difficulty 
came to him. 

“T’ll go up and see the boss,”’ he said, 
“and ask him.” 

He removed the paper cuffs, changed the 
blazer for his check coat, and thus suitably 
attired left the room. 

Up in his office on the fourth floor mean- 
while Sir George Pyke was in conference 
with his sister Frances, and had been for 
the last half hour. The subject before the 
meeting was, as usual, the total disappear- 
ance of Flick. 

“Just think how long it has been since 
she ran away,’’ Mrs. Hammond was saying, 
‘and how little we’ve done. Why, we’re no 
nearer finding her than we were two weeks 
ago.” 

“T know,” sighed Sir George, ‘‘I know.” 

The proprietor of the Mammoth Pub- 
lishing Company was looking more like a 
stuffed frog than ever. This matter of 
Flick’s mutiny was weighing hardly upon 
him. 

“You surely do not suggest, I hope,’’ he 
said, having taken a couple of Napoleonic 
turns up and down the room, “that we 
should give in to her and insert that adver- 
tisement in the Daily Mail?” 

The last two words escaped him in a sort 
of miniature explosion of pent-up disgust. 
If Flick had only known, the one thing in 
the whole unfortunate business that had 
smitten her uncle most sorely was her tact- 
less request that the family capitulation 
should be announced in the alien Mail and 
not in the home-grown Daily Record. 

“Certainly not,’ said Mrs. Hammond 
decidedly. ‘‘Of course not. Nothing could 
be farther from my thoughts. I am only 
saying that we ought to take some definite 
step of some kind, and you, George, are our 
only hope. Sinclair is perfectly useless. 
Sometimes I am not sure that he does not 
in his heart of hearts secretly sympathize 
with the girl. You must do something, 
George, and at once.”’ 

Sir George frowned thoughtfully. 

“T did put the matter into the hands of a 
private detective, you know.”’ 

“A private detective!”’ 

“Using the utmost discretion, of course,” 
Sir George assured her. ‘‘I told him that 
Felicia was the daughter of an old friend 
of mine. Suggested that she must have 
been stricken with amnesia, which I thought 
rather a happy idea. But there have been 
no results. The fact is, these private de- 
tectives are no good—no good whatever. 
They exist only to take fees in advance and 
do no work to earn them.” 

The telephone buzzed discreetly. 

“Mr. Pilbeam would be glad if you could 
see him for a moment, Sir George.” 

Sir George turned from the instrument 
with the air of one whose troubles have 
been divinely solved. 

“Good gracious!” 

“What is it?” 

“T never thought of him! What an 
amazing thing! The one man ideally fitted 
for Young Pilbeam wants to see me,” 
he explained. ‘‘You remember him? Does 
all the work on Spice. One of the brightest, 
keenest fellows in the place. A man ina 
million. The finest young chap for this sort 
of business in London.” 

“Have him in at once!” 
Hammond excitedly. 

“T will.” 

To Frances Hammond’s keen vision one 
glance at the assistant editor of Society 
Spice was enough to justify her brother’s 
eulogy. Percy Pilbeam was not an orna- 
mental young man; esthetic critics would 
have found much to cavil at in his check 
suit, and physiognomists might have 
clicked their tongues disapprovingly at the 
sight of his mean little eyes:and the un- 
pleasant smile on his badly shaped mouth; 
but for the task in hand his qualifications 
stuck out all over him. He looked what he 
was—a born noser-out of other people’s 
coyly hidden secrets. She bowed amiably 
as Sir George, with a brief word, made them 
officially known to each other. 

“You wished to see me, Pilbeam?” 

“Just a trifling matter, Sir George. I 


cried Mrs. 


am on the track of rather a good story’ 


about a fellow named Slingsby— Wilfrid 
Slingsby. I just thought, before going any 
farther, that I would make certain that he 
did not happen. to be a personal friend of 
yours.” 


June 21, 19: 


if 

“Slingsby? Slingsby? Never heard | 
him. Who is he?” 

“He has some sort of business in the cit. 
and he is rather well known in theatric 
and sporting circles about town. He h 
had a finger in backing one or two musi 
comedies.” 

“Just the sort of man the readers | 
Spice are interested in.” 

“Exactly what I thought, Sir George! 

“What has he been doing?” 

“He was mixed up in a rather spectacul, 
affair at one of the night clubs last » 

I thought it might be worth following up 

“Undoubtedly. Most decidedly. By: 
means follow it up.” 

“Thank you, Sir George.” 

“Oh, Pilbeam,” said the big chi 
that promising young man turned to ¢ 
“one moment.”’ He went to his des} 
took out the photograph of Flick wh 
had recovered from the Whitehall Di 
tive Agency after dispensing with th: 
organization’s disappointing services, “ 
want you just to glance at this.” F 

Pilbeam took the photograph and stu 
it deferentially. 

“That,” said Sir George, thrusting 
fingers into the armholes of the Pyke w 
coat and speaking in the loud, bluff, ho 
voice of the man who is about to do 
hard lying, “is a photograph of a M 
Miss fe ; 

As is always the way on these occas’ 
he found himself utterly unable to thi 
a single name that sounded even remote 
like the sort of name a girl would haw 
Mrs. Hammond stepped adroitly into th 
uncomfortable pause. Ry 

“Miss Faraday,” she said brightly. __ 

“Exactly,” said Sir George, relievec 
“Miss Angela Faraday.’”’ The name please 
him and he repeated it. ‘I want you 
Pilbeam, to find that girl for me. She is th 
only daughter of a very old friend of mine. 

“She left home recently,” said Mr: 
Hammond. ; : 

“Just so,” said Sir George. “Disar 
peared.” te 

“Tn fact,” said Mrs. Hammond frankly 
“ran away. Yousee, Mr. Pilbeam, the poo 
child had only just recovered from a sever 
attack of influenza. You know how it i 
when you are recovering from influenza. 

“Quite,” murmured Pilbeam; ‘quite. 

“One is not responsible for one’s actions. 

“We think,” said Sir George, feeling o' 
solid ground once more, “that she mus 
have got amnesia.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hammond, “ther 
must be some reason like that to accoun 
for her staying away. There was no —— 

ff trouble at home,”’ said Sir i 
‘None whatever. Don’t imagine that fe 
an instant. The girl was quite happy; pel 
fectly happy and contented.” i 

“Quite,” said Pilbeam. 

He spoke with unruffled calm, but in 
wardly he was a tortured man. His mer 
ory for faces being excellent, he ha 
recognized the photograph the moment | 
was handed to him as a very good likenes 
of Roderick’s fiancée, that pretty girl, th 
boss’ niece, who had called for Roderick a 
the Spice office a week or so ago. And th 
realization that he had stumbled upon th 
most gorgeous scandal of his whole caree 
and that there was no hope of being allowe 
to use it in the paper was the bitterest thin 
that had ever happened to him. Not eve 
on the occasion when, piqued by his pet 
sistent questioning as to the motives of hi 
wife in suddenly removing herself to Has 
Uganda, a large husband had kicked hit 
down a full flight of stairs, had Perey Pi 
beam felt sadder. 

“You are a fellow who goes about a goo 
deal,’’ said Sir George. ‘‘I. know that yo 
have a sharp pair of eyes. Take that phe 
tograph, Pilbeam, and see if you can’t fin 
that girl. She must be somewhere. I mus 
ask you, of course, to treat the matter a 
entirely confidential.” 

“Quite, quite.” 

“That is all then.” 

“Very good, Sir George. I will do m 
best. And in regard to the other matter ¢ 
which I spoke, I will call on this ma 
Slingsby directly after lunch and see wha 
I can find out.” F 

“Just so. And touching this busines 
of Miss—er—Faraday, you will of cours 
charge to the office any expense in whic 
you may be involved.” 

“Oh, quite,’”’ said Pilbeam; “quite.” 

There was a ring in his voice which tol 
his employer that in that side of the affaira 
any rate he might rely on him implicitly. 
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(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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THE TWENTY-HOUR DAY | 


food is sure to be bad. We might try Aiken 
or Santa Barbara, or perhaps we could do 
Egypt again, now that King Tut has ar- 
rived; or how about India? I have always 
meant to see India, and we could be back in 
time for the closing of the children’s school.” 

This is in the spring, and then comes a 
short season in Newport; a sort of outdoor 
edition of the same thing which goes on in 
New York—same people, same dinners, 
same conversation, except that tennis and 
golf take the place of the theater and opera, 
and the whole is leavened by a sprinkling of 
people from Boston and Philadelphia. 

“No use going to Europe any more,”’ as 
one fashionable New Yorker lately ob- 
served tome. ‘Since the war everything is 
so crowded; all the railways, steamships, 
all the hotels, and with just the objection- 
able people one never sees at home. Much 
better to stay here, where at least one has 
the privilege of closing one’s own front door.” 

Autumn comes, and from Newport to 
Bar Harbor many people are turning their 
faces toward the Carolinas and Virginia, 
where golf and riding await them. It 
would be interesting to figure out just how 
many weeks of the life of women in New 
York society are actually spent in what 
they still call home. The great houses open 
and close with so little effort that it appears 
almost automatic. 

“Yes, we’ve moved in and are quite set- 
tled,”’ a debutante lately said in a tone that 
was only half joking. “I’m so glad. Now 
we've done New York for this year and can 
move on.” 

She was speaking of one of the great 
houses on upper Fifth Avenue, sumptuous 
as a royal palace. 

One sits beside a friend at lunch or dinner 
and six months later it happens again, or 
perhaps it is a year, or even two. 

“You were saying the other day 
one begins, referring to an interrupted con- 
versation; and then learns that in the 
meantime the friend has encircled the globe. 
Literally such things happen between peo- 
ple who are, or should be, close friends. To 
return after a great experience to find that 
even one’s nearly intimates do not know 
one has been away is a disappointment, but 
only a minor one. Parents die and children 
are born, but in the vast maelstrom of what 
New York still calls society the fact makes 
the faintest of ripples. 

My children are no sooner off to school 
than that terrible machine gun, the tele- 
phone, begins its clatter. It goes on with 
brief intermissions until after eleven—until 
Josephine, my secretary, and I are ex- 
hausted. 
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The Problem of the Divorcés 


I am not one of those who resent Cen- 
tral’s prevaricating “‘busy”’ or ‘‘ wire out of 
order’’—at least when it is said of my end 
of the line. During a breathing spell I con- 
sult my calendar and lay out the business of 
the day. I interview my housekeeper and 
Often I have to 
straighten out some difficulty between her 
and my butler. They are equally perfect, 
invaluable; but the righteous appreciation 
of their own perfection does not always 
make for peace. The child of one of the 
footmen is dangerously, critically ill. I do 
not think that I lack a normal woman’s 
sympathy; but I give instructions that my 
own physician shall attend the little sufferer, 
and turn to something else. Hours after- 
ward, perhaps, I realize that under the 
manner of Lady Bountiful I have denied 
the human impulse that should be deepest 
and strongest. 

The secretary lays before me a list of 
thirty guests whom I have invited to din- 
ner that evening to meet a visiting noble- 
man. 

As I run through it my gaze turns to 
frozen horror, for the list includes a divorcé, 
and his former wife lately remarried. 

Probably I should not have noticed it 
except for a story I had lately heard. So 
mechanical has social intercourse become 
that at large dinners all the guests at a 
certain moment cease talking to the neigh- 
bor on one hand and turn to the neighbor 


| on the other. The signal is generally given 


by the arrival of the roast, the effect of 
which is almost as dramatic as a new figure 
in an old-fashioned quadrille. At a recent 
dinner a couple in the center remained 
with their backs to each other, with the re- 


| sult that the table was completely out of 
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balance for the rest of the meal and the 
hostess sadly disturbed. 

As the ladies were sipping their coffee in 
the drawing-room she approached one of 
the guests and said, ‘‘I was so sorry to see 
that you did not get on with Mr. Talbot. 
He is really delightful and I am sure if you 
could know him better you would like him 
very much.” 

“That was not my experience,” the guest 
replied, smiling. ‘‘When we were married 
I was very much in love, but long before I 
divorced him I disliked him intensely.” 

In my own case, what is to be done? The 
morning has slipped by, jangled by, and I 
have to decide on the instant. Ordinarily 
I could ring up my divorcée and make a clean 
breast of my blunder, assured that she 
would understand and at least pretend to 
laugh it off. But she is a new acquaintance, 
and, moreover, newly married. Further- 
more, she is a brilliant talker, intimate in 
half the remaining courts of Europe—fa- 
miliar with the woes of the others, too, of 
one of which the guest of honor was a 
member. I had planned to seat her beside 
him. Such details are important. The 
success of the entire evening often depends 
on them. Comeshe must—and shall! But 
to ask her former husband to stay away is 
equally impossible. 


A Social Calamity Averted 


Not on his account, poor dear! I could 
even tell him why, and he would only laugh 
and thank me. Unfortunately, as it hap- 
pens, unattached men are socially invalu- 
able—quite as important as a cordon bleu or 
a bootlegger who has access to the stewards 
of incoming French steamers. Champagne 
can still be had in quantity by those who 
know, for five or six dollars a bottle. But 
conversable bachelors! In New York they 
are all snapped up a week, two weeks, in 
advance. Time and again I have desper- 
ately tried to get one, only one, at the last 
moment—and failed. If two women sit to- 
gether it is a social calamity; but pairs of 
men may be sprinkled round the table, and 
the more there are the greater the appear- 
ance of social success. In politics I believe 
in the equality of the sexes—worked for the 
vote as others did; but to put two women 
together at a formal dinner —— Well, at 
least I know my own base weakness, my 
illogic. Sol seat my two guests as far apart 
as possible and tell my secretary to see to it 
personally that the central mass of flowers 
is high enough to screen them completely 
from each other. 

Somehow I have managed to glance 
through the morning mail, circulars, ad- 
vertisements mountain high, invitations 
and a few personal letters. One of these is 
from Italy, where my brother and his family 
are spending the winter. I put it on my 
right table for another reading. For the 
present, I rapidly dictate numerous notes to 
my secretary—business letters, acceptances 
to some of the invitations, regrets to others. 
It is not until I am tucked away in the cor- 
ner of my limousine that I have time to 
catch my breath. Then, as I look back upon 
my correspondence, I realize another aspect 
of my deafness. I am now actually hearing 
more of my brother, of his children, our 
godson and goddaughter, than when they 
are living in New York; more of what they 
are thinking and doing, of the little intimate 
things that nourish character and sympathy 
and affection. 

It is cozy beneath my warm fur rug and 
for a few moments I give myself up to the 
relaxation and enjoyment of the clear and 
bracing air; but a vision of the face of the 
presiding chairman of our board rises before 
me. She is never late herself and she hates 
all who are—at least at the moment of their 
arrival. I am always late. That is not the 
worst of it. Deep in my heart I don’t ap- 
prove of our ‘“‘good work,” or at least of the 
way we do it. 

In itself it is admirable—an attempt to 
organize the amusements of the poor chil- 
dren of the city so as to give their impulse 
toward self-expression a normal and vigor- 
ous exercise; the play instinct turned to the 
field of art. That, we are all coming to 
recognize, is quite as necessary —if we are to 
make them contented citizens, law-abiding 
citizens, intelligent citizens, patriotic citi- 
zens—as a grammar-school education. But 
our chairman makes it a point of honor that 
the organization shall be self-supporting. 
“Mere charity pauperizes!’”’ It does. “The 


_ our own self-expression, from the t 
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pleasure we earn is twice enjoyed, twi 
profitable!”” It is. So, to make our ¢. 
ganization self-supporting, she gives hou 
and days of her time, and she very char, 
ingly expects her board to do the same. V 
give exhibitions, selling tickets and teachi)| 
the children to sell them. 

In a sardonic mood my husband on 
figured the time voluntarily spent in th 
organization in terms of the incomes of t) 
volunteers. It was a matter of million 
Then he figured it in terms of the time of 
plumber, a tinsmith. It was quite enoug, 
to finance the entire organization. Yet y 
continue to give our time; time wrung ty 


which for rich as for poor make life we 
living. And at the end of the fiscal ye 
there is always a deficit. The situation | 
typieal of half our modern welfare we 
Why do we doit? For one reason, be 

if we don’t no one will, and there is a ver 
real need. For another reason, the chai) 
man is a most intelligent and delightful pe; 
son—except when members are late— n 
her board is made up of the socially elect ¢ 
the city. What more is needed to su 
the hardiest doubt? i 

Suddenly I am conscious of the traf 
and the last vestige of my repose has van 
ished—that terrible midtown jam tha 
holds one as if in a vise. There is no us 
fretting—pressing, as the golfers say. 
only recourse is self-discipline—a_ self 
discipline so severe that it is probabh 
responsible for the daily living of scor 
upon score of nerve specialists. a 

The present obstacle is a street excaya 
tion about which the checked torrent o 
traffic trickles in a tiny stream. As wee 
forward by inches I see one group of thi 
blest—those fortunate souls who are pak 
to work by the day. For eight hours they 
more or less labor—and laugh rather mor 
than less. I am. at it, frantically, fo; 
twenty. 

The most that can be said for transit 
limousine is that it is more comfortabl 
than the Subway, and probably as fast a 
walking. Not always though. Our com 
mittee meets in the Broadway district anc 
I gain time by doing the last two blocks or 
foot. The meeting is half over, but I am 
still in time to hear that some way must be 
found to raise the customary deficit. 


Brutal Bridge 


“The logical and the dignified way, o 
course, is to give another benefit. But if the 
members prefer ee 

The members prefer. 

As the motion to adjourn is put I hurry 
away, and arrive only ten minutes late fol 
an hour of bridge with three others under 4 
well-known teacher. He could not treat us 
with greater candor if we were members ot 
the infant class; but he has been an undis: 
puted despot for so many years that he has 
lost interest in the language of diplomacy 

“Hurry up, Mrs. Van Smith. You are 
very slow today. Your table is holding back 
the entire room and I think it is entirely 
your fault. 

“How stupid of you, Miss Jones! You 
know better than to lead your ace. Now 
you have ruined the hand. You must re- 
member that in this game you have a 
partner!” 

The remark was probably not intended 
to be personal; but that is the way what 
he says always sounds to us. I have seen 
dignified grandmothers on the verge of 
tears. Often I have wondered why we, who 
are perhaps four of the most spoiled women 
in New York, accept such rudeness so 
meekly. But if I could answer that I could 
answer many things; for example, why, 
with battered brain and jangled nerves, I 
have undertaken to write this article. Per- 
haps only because both are new sensations. 

Promptly at one the great man rises and 
hurries away to his next appointment, and 
once more I am in my ear, struggling 
against the dead weight of crowded streets. 

For luncheon I have to change my gown. 
Do you remember the old days of the pic- 
turesque fire engine before those splendid 
horses had given way to the soulless ma- 
chine—the harness always ready to fall into 
place on the horses’ backs at the instant of 
alarm? It is something like this in my 
room. My maid has everything ready and 
stands waiting. In an incredibly short time 
I am dressed and off again, arriving at the 

(Continued on Page 131) 


(Continued from Page 128) 
use where I am to lunch only a scant five 
inutes late. ; 
‘In New York one is allowed from five to 
‘n minutes’ grace because of the unusual 
fficulties of navigation. It is more or less 
‘derstood that the hostess shall wait a 
asonable time and then go in, thereby 
‘ying the late comer from much added 
nbarrassment. 
Today we are a small party of six, bound 
vard for a symphony concert. We 
intimate and so the talk is general. 
touch lightly on the latest divorce, the 
scandal in Washington, whether we 
spending the whole summer in Europe 
- returning for the Newport season. 
"Needless to say, there are no men present 
) ripple our feminine surface. As a rule, 
wing the working hours of the day, New 
‘ork men are far too busy at the other end 
Piienhattan Island, in the region of Wall 
treet and downtown—separated by im- 
‘assable barriers of dense crowds and streets 
lid with vehicles. No chance to run up 
r the quiet hour in the middle of the day 
hich is such a delightful feature of life in 
irope, and so make the acquaintance of a 
rowing family. If every morning the 
erage business man, as he leaves the 
ouse, were to remove himself to the planet 
fars, he could not be more remote from 
omestic ties. 
We are so accustomed to this daily divi- 
on that we take it as a matter of course 
‘ntil some fascinating visitor loudly be- 
vails our fate—and more especially her own. 
| “What is the use,” she Says with Con- 
‘nental frankness, “of exhausting resources 
h mental and physical on a lot of women? 
tter a dinner of herbs where man is!” 


“J did, madam; but the person is very 
stent—says it is most important she 
uld speak to you in person.’ 
eluctantly she leaves the table, return- 

‘ag a few moments later fairly spluttering 
h indignation. 

é “To think that in this free country it is 

possible to enjoy a quiet lunch with a few 

mate friends without being called a 
rominent society woman! What is the 
ture, anyway, and what do people 

‘nean who use the term?”’ 


Society—What is It? 


This leads to an animated discussion as 
owhat is commonly understood by the term 
‘society,’’ and how it is possible to deter- 
7. whether a person is in or out of that 
mysterious organization: 
‘In my grandmother’s day it was com- 
ively simple. Either you were invited 
}old Mrs. Astor’s annual function or you 
e not.” 
There were also the Patriarchs and 
ater the Assemblies.”’ 
‘Yes, they counted; but there seems to 
e been an inner circle even in those 
omparatively simple days. Mrs. Astor 
was said to have dined on the plainest of 
‘are in the seclusion of her boudoir before 
the guests arrived. During the whole of 
er long and formal dinner she sat majesti- 
eally at the head of her table, touching 
fone of the rich viands she had provided 
for her guests. These same guests always 
numbered those of the inner circle—the 
Later on came the 


be included in these lists was to be pre- 
sented at the American court.” 
“Those were the days of Ward McAllister 
‘his famous Four Hundred. Now our 
only standard is inclusion in the Social 
Register. As that useful institution is said 
to contain from ten to twenty thousand 
lames, the social horizon has enlarged al- 
st to the vanishing point.” 


ially important. 
ee lights for the grand ball and supper. 


_“That comes of the fact that nowadays 
L New Yorker refuses to be bored. 
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THE SATURDAY 


It is no crime to be minus a grandfather, 
but to be dull—that is the deadliest of the 
deadly sins.’’ 

“Yes, and the thing which is supposed to 
be of such prime importance—money—in 
reality counts for so little. I suppose that is 
because with streets lined with millionaires 
there are not enough social houses to re- 
ceive them; the supply far exceeds the 
demand.” 

“Poor things! There is nothing so lone- 
some as a dull millionaire, or so helpless. 
He gives his parties and nobody goes, or 
perhaps once out of curiosity and then never 
again. And so his sons marry chorus girls 
and winter at Palm Beach and his daughters 
choose from the job lots of the European 
title market.” 

“And yet there is still a kind of society — 
a group into which people have vaguely 
risen to a prominence at the top; those 
who entertain amusingly, those who are 
the most beautiful, those who are espe- 
cially gifted in any of the arts, even the art 
of conversation. It is not well defined, but 
gradually the members of the group come 
to recognize a fellow member, and the pub- 
lic seems prepared to accept them at their 
own valuation.” 

“Time was when a visiting prince or 
even a lesser member of the European aris- 
tocracy was sure to inspire columns in our 
morning press. Now it is difficult to find 
any social function without one or two 
great names among its guests; names which 
are mentioned without distinction from 
any of the other guests.” 

“Does it mean that we are spoiled or 
only that our standard has risen? Formerly 
a hostess giving a musicale could use the 
occasion to introduce some protégé not 
always with conspicuous talent. Nowadays 
she must furnish only the best—Kreisler, or 
the shiniest operatic star.” 

“Speaking of hard-fought social strug- 
gles, I remember once a young girl at New- 
port. She was a recent arrival from the 
Middle West, with good looks, considerable 
charm and a very rich father. I happened 
to be by when she spoke to a woman of 
assured position, an acknowledged social 
leader. Her cordiality was returned with a 
scarcely perceptible nod. She flushed with 
a look of discouragement. ‘I suppose I 
must expect that sort of thing,’ she said. 
‘She had it in her turn when she was begin- 
ning, and I suppose there is nothing to do 
except accept it, and keep on bowing and 
bowing and allowing them to cut me until 
the time comes when they are ready to 
take me in,’”’ 

“T know who that girl is; and it is inter- 
esting to state that after a prolonged ap- 
prenticeship she did finally penetrate to 
the inner circle, where she found it so little 
satisfactory that she has retired into a 
Protestant sisterhood and leads the life of a 
celibate and devotee.” 

“Tt must be heartbreaking to fight so 
hard for so little. Give me the free air of 
the prairies or the Canadian woods.” 

“Listen to the wild woman! She looks 
the part—in her Paris model and perfect 
hat!” 

“Do you drive about the prairies in your 
fine limousine? Why, you, you’ve never 
been out of New York for six months in 
your whole life except for various sojourns 
in Paris and other European capitals!” 

“‘Scoff if you must at this old gray head! 
T admit to a bad case of New Yorkitis. Once 
acquired, the disease seems incurable.” 

“Except in the very young. I know two 
cases of young men who have moved to 
smaller cities and eventually married there. 
Both declare that nothing would induce 
them to resume the mad scramble and un- 
natural struggle of life in New York. But 
the answer is probably that the disease had 
not established itself.” 

“Of course not; the disease is peculiar to 
adults. How many children do you know 
who are satisfied to live in New York? A 
decorous walk about the park in spotless 
raiment is scarcely a child’s dream of bliss.” 


EVENING POST 


“Look at your children and mine! They 

count the days from November to the mid- 
dle of April and time for our return to the 
country—and this in spite of our weekly 
trips to the farm for over Sunday.” 
_ “That is why we gave up our big house 
in town. Now we haye a small apartment 
where Jack and I can be for three or four 
nights a week, while the children are per- 
manently in the country. They even go to 
school out there—a very good school, and 
everyone is satisfied.” 

“It means two places to manage, of 
course; but in the end I suppose we shall 
all come to it. It seems the only sensible 
solution. It does depend for success on the 
sort of governess to be left in charge.” 

By this time we have reached the coffee. 
It is time to be off, and as three of us have 
ordered our cars to come back, we pair off 
two by two and start for the concert hall. 
No well-conducted party of fashionable 
folk has ever been known to arrive on time 
either for the theater or the opera; but 
curiously enough, the custom still prevails 
of strict punctuality for a symphony con- 
cert. 

It is still a mark of respect for the con- 
ductor and the serious audience of music 
lovers who have gathered to hear him. As 
a matter of fact, it is probably due to the 
rule that late comers must wait at the 
back of the hall until the end of each num- 
ber. In this way a precedent has been 
established which affects even the box 
holders. We arrive therefore as the con- 
ductor is making his bow. 


A Breathing Spell 


In the intermission two of my friends 
indulge in a somewhat heated argument as 
to the respective merits of this conductor 
and the one in charge of a rival orchestra. 
Neither sees the slightest merit in the 
other’s man, and each is convinced of her 
infallibility as a musical critic. They turn 
to draw me into the discussion. 

“T like them both,” I say; ‘“‘the one for 
the arrangement and variety of his pro- 
gram, the other for his exquisite interpreta- 
tion.” 

Like most compromises, this only serves 
to arouse the contempt of both contestants; 
but fortunately the soloist is taking his 
place and I can sink back into obscurity. 

An hour or so remote from the noise and 
bustle outside, a brief chance to come up to 
breathe, and then back to the burden of 
metropolitan existence. We part on the 
steps and two of us turn our faces toward 
the house of a friend where we are expected 
for tea. We have dismissed our motors and 
go on foot for the fresh air and exercise, two 
rare luxuries in the narrow paved cafions of 
our city. 

Arriving, we find a small company com- 
posed this time not only of women but, as 
our hostess is popular and her house beauti- 
ful and fashionable, a fair sprinkling of men 
who have straggled in from downtown and 
elsewhere. France is represented; Hun- 
gary, Italy; and of course there is the in- 
evitable Russian. 

The lights are soft and restful, a wood 
fire burns gayly on the hearthstone, and 
beside it our hostess dispenses tea to her 
thirsty guests. Presently the latest. Rus- 
sian violinist begins a carefully selected 
program. Add to this a comfortable arm- 
chair, and what more perfect way of listen- 
ing to music could possibly be devised? I 
contrast it with the hard lights and uncon- 
promising seats of the concert hall and 
mildly regret that all music cannot be 
presented in this fashion. 

Nevertheless, long before the program is 
ended, the guests begin to fade away into 
the night outside, for it is almost a tradition 
that in New York no one ever stays for the 
end of anything; lecture, concert, theater, 
opera, it is always the same—a steady 
stream of exit toward the close. 

There are several who still remember a 
famous occasion in a fashionable women’s 


Electric Hose 
stands hard 
séreenhouse use 


Even in hard greenhouse 
service, ELECTRIC Hose 
proves that new hose every 
year is extravagance. It stands 
more twisting and dragging 
over cement than any other, 
because it is built of tough new 
rubber and braided stout cords, 
built up layer upon layer like 
a sturdy cord tire. 
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GARDEN HOSE 
It cannot kink - 
The price of ELECTRIC 


is just a trifle more per foot 
than common hose. But it 
lasts several seasons longer, so 
it really costs less. 


Almost every professional 
gardener knows this durable 
ELECTRIC Hose. If he has 
once used it, he insists upon 
ELECTRIC. And for the same 
reason that thrifty greenhouse 
owners buy this long-wearing 
hose, home gardeners will find 
it pays to look for the red 
trade-mark ‘““ELECTRIC”’ and 
the length figures that ‘are 
moulded in every foot. 


Ask your hardware dealer for 
genuine ELECTRIC Hose. If 
he does not have it, he can 
easily procure it for you. 


ELECTRIC HOSE & 
RUBBER CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 


As large a stream of water 
is delivered from the noz- 
sle of %’ hose as 74’ 
hose. It throws the stream 
farther! This 5" size is 
lighter as well as cheaper, 
and being lighter it does 
not wear out so quickly 
when dragged over rough 
cement or cinders. 
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club. A distinguished foreigner had come 
to lecture on an appealing subject and the 
lecture room was filled to the last chair. 
Unfortunately, he proved to be so great asa 
scientist that he had never cultivated the 
art of speaking to an audience. The lights 
were lowered to show some slides, and when 
they came up again there were just three 
people in the room, two members of the 
committee on entertainments and one mem- 
ber who thought it bad manners to run 
away. 

As I have said before, a true New Yorker 
refuses to be bored. There is no one of the 
seven deadly sins he would not find it 
easier to forgive. As he is chronically tired 
from too much work and too much play, he 
is a difficult problem for a hostess. If he is 
a man and unattached the law of supply 
and demand goes into operation and his 
value soars to abnormal heights. This 
grows out of the fact that no dance is 
regarded as successful unless the proportion 
of men and women is at least four to one. 

As biology and the Good 
Book tell us that male and 
female created He them in 
about equal proportions, 
the result is easily imag- 
ined. No successful bache- 
lor need ever provide his 
own dinner or spend an 
unwelcome evening at 
home, and he can nearly 
always choose from among 
five or six invitations. 

These thoughts pass 
through my mind asI hurry 
home through the frosty 
air. Glowing with exercise, 
I arrive for the promised 
hour with my children at 
their supper. The enthusi- 
asm of my reception makes 
me wonder why I have not 
been there hours before, 
and as we are seated cozily 
before the nursery fire their 
father comes in. 


Friends in Need 


It occurs to me as a cu- 
rious and striking thought 
that, although I am not a 
widow, this is the first place 
in which the mention of 
my husband seems to be- 
long; and yet he is a very 
nice husband, good-looking, 
attractive and successful. 
Perhaps it is in the word 
“successful” that at least 
part of the difficulty lies. 
Often he is away before I 
am awake; on his way to 
the office when my maid is 
knocking at my door. 
Lunch is, of course, out of 
the question; and on the 
way uptown he stops at his 
club for around of bridge or 
a game of squash with the 
other husbands who are doing the same 
thing—no less an important part of his day 
than the hours at his desk downtown. It is 
here that many of his most valuable connec- 
tions are made, and a regular attendance isa 
vital part of his schedule. The competition 
is so desperate, the struggle so fierce for even 
the most successful, that no New York busi- 
ness man can afford to neglect one phase of 
it. It is true that many of the husbands of 
my friends have no serious occupation ex- 
cept the difficult one of amusing themselves, 
but this has always seemed to me worse 
than the other extreme. 

However, for a brief half hour our little 
family is united. We hear about the colo- 
nel’s visit and Dorothy’s medal for progress 
in dancing. It is pleasant and gay in the 
nursery and we should be glad to linger. 
Even in this short time, and in spite of 
strict orders to the contrary, I am called 
twice to the telephone. Three of my dinner 
guests have come down with the flu and 
have only now let me know that they are 
too ill to dine out. It is seven o’clock and 
the dinner is scheduled for 8:30, so I call 
my pet young literary couple from their 
remote retreat and beg them to help me out. 
They are charming and amiable as always, 
and promise to bring with them the new 
English playwright who has just landed in 
town. My dinner is saved in its entirety. 

And just here a word must be devoted to 
these friends in need. They are indispensa- 
ble to any hostess, delightful people with 
brains and good looks, no money of course 
and living up impossible flights of stairs. 


THE SATURDAY 


They are still comparatively unknown; 
and so, though they are seldom scheduled 
for large and formal parties, they are in- 
valuable in emergencies. They are asked 
cordially and often to small and informal 
parties; they become intimate friends, and 
when the time comes they well repay any 
hespitality. 

Even this brief moment with my husband 
and children has been constantly inter- 
rupted, and as I kiss my son and daughter 
good night I have a baffled sense of some- 
thing wrong. There is no time to seek the 
remedy, and so I hurry down to the bath 
which my maid has prepared for me. Soon 
I am ready and a diminutive Frenchman 
appears to dress my hair. We talk, and 
I discover that this gentleman has been all 
through the Great War, twice wounded and 
decorated. Now he devotes his serious at- 
tention to showing every line of the head to 
advantage; and when the long and careful 
process is ended my gown and jewels 
complete my toilet. 


“What a Delightful 
Young Man You 
Gave Me for Din- 
ner, and What a 
Pity Heis Married! 
Where Did You Manage to Pick Him Up?" 


Once in the drawing-room, I note with 
satisfaction the arrangement of flowers and 
lights. In my mind’s eye I can see the red 
carpet stretching across the sidewalk from 
the door to the curbstone, where a footman 
stands to open the doors of the arriving 
guests’ cars; inside, another footman at the 
door and several stationed about in other 
parts of the hall. 

At the head of the stairs I can see the 
immovable face of the extraordinary being 
who is my butler, without whom, I may as 
well admit, the pressure of my life would be 
intolerable. The extreme gravity of his 
face fills me with a hysterical desire to 
giggle, which I do, nervously and foolishly, 
as my husband enters the room. He looks 
at me anxiously, but it is after 8:30 and the 
first guests are announced and I have no 
time to explain. 

For fifteen or twenty minutes they arrive 
in pairs, like animals boarding the ark: Mr. 
and Mrs. , Mr. and Mrs. , Mr. and 
Mrs. until I am ready to scream with 
the sheer monotony of it all. Just in time 
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to save my reason arrives my distinguished 
guest of honor. 
prince of the blood and many things be- 
sides. Time was when his presence in New 
York would have meant headlines on the 
front page of every newspaper; now his 
movements are scarcely chronicled. 

Since the war New York has become a 
kind of cyclone cellar for the aristocracy of 
all nations; so much so that a lord or a 
prince or a duke no longer stirs the blood. 
Nevertheless, they still serve to give a 
piquant flavor to any large gathering, and 
so I am filled with a pleasant satisfaction 
as we descend the stairs to the dining-room. 

The scene is brilliant, the food is excellent 
and the vintage wines are from the cellar of 
my late father-in-law, collected long before 
prohibition. There is, of course, no chance 
for general conversation; each person de- 
votes himself exclusively to his neighbor. 
As I glance down the long line of faces it is 
easy to distinguish where I have succeeded 
in my seating arrangements and where I 
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have gone astray. To my great satisfaction 
I notice that in the vicinity of my literary 
couple, he on the one side and she far re- 
moved on the other, the talk is unusually 
animated and gay. 

“Good children,’’ I say to myself. ‘In 
the future you shall head the list of all my 
most important occasions.” 

As the ladies straggle upstairs for coffee 
in the drawing-room one of them exclaims 
in my ear, ‘‘What a delightful young man 
you gave me for dinner, and what a pity he 
is married! Where did you manage to pick 
him up? I can only ask the same ones over 
and over until I am ashamed to ask them 
to meet one another.” 

At 10:30 the men rejoin us and other 
guests begin to arrive for the music. Mind- 
ful of New York’s spoiled temper, I have 
engaged two of the best-known singers in 
the world. The program is short and care- 
fully chosen, and is received with a mild 
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enthusiasm. Toward the close one or 
grow restless and slip away in the nor 
fashion. 

A light supper, and by one o’clock 
last guest has disappeared—the last 
three, another woman and two men. 

“What are you four cheerful idiots ] 
posing to do?” asks my husband. ‘‘Noi 
of anything so rational as going home. 
to bed, I suppose. You were all out u 
late this morning and I should think ;, 
would now and then feel the need of a li| 
sleep.” yl 

“We are off for the Fletchers’ dance; \ 
if you had any blood in your veins noth 
could keep you from coming along too.” 

“Not for me, my dears. If only I €o 
work as hard as you can play it eal 


sad to think of what I could sue 
accomplishing.” 


a 
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The End of a Hectic Day 
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“Good night, then, and sweet dreams| 
us,” we call out as we trip down the ste) 
The waiting motor takes us a few blo) 
away, where we find the dance in full swi) 
The ballroom is large and crowded, @ 
many of my former guests are preq 
Thanks to them, my good time is assu) 
and my dances are cut like a debutant 

Supper is served continuow 
in the dining-room, and occasii 
ally we go there for a quiet ch 
On one of these occasions a ¢ 
tain matter which has hung } 
for several weeks comes to 
head and I find it necessary) 
calm a certain excitable gent 
man who has broken all restra 
to tell me how much he ado 
me. It is not too agreeable, a 

am quite sure he can be oy 
heard, and I have no desire to 
the latest and dear 
joke of my friends a 
acquaintances. 

It is nearly four wh 
I finally leave, and 
little after when I rea 
my house. I take r 
self up in the lift and 
quietly to my room. 
is a rule of the ho 
that no servant sh 
wait up for me beyo 
midnight, not even 1 
personal maid. 

It is well after fc 
when I turn out 1 
light; and as I lie th 
in an effort to comp 
my thoughts, it con 
over me that this |} 
been a typical day 
the twenty-hour day 
day so exacting a 
cruel that no employ 
since the Dark Ag 
would ever dream of ¢ 
manding the-half of 
It is incredible that a 
sane and right-mind 
person could be conte 
with a life of su 
days—the maximum 
effort with the minimt 
of accomplishment. | 

Would it be possil 
to live such a life if 0 
were really a sane, ni 
mal and right-mind 
individual? And if ° 
have lost these attri 
utes, what has happen 
to take them away? 

The answer is th 
terrible and_ insidio 
disease, New Yorkitis. It is this dread coi 
plaint which takes hold of thousands 
erstwhile healthy and contented souls w 
have rashly left their homes and farms 1 
the privilege of exposing themselves to t 
contagion. 

Does this preposterous day sound like. 
exaggeration? Believe me, it is true; 0 
day differing from another only in deta 
sometimes more time devoted to charity 
politics, sometimes to play, but never 
tranquillity and inviting the soul. To li 
as a society woman in New York means 
sentence to the hardest kind of hard lab« 
People struggle and strive for years 
achieve a kind of suicide—to arrive at t 
point where they in turn may snub the ne¢ 
crop of ambitious aspirants. And in t 
end, what does it all amount to? For m 
I believe we should all be much better off 
we should go quietly to work to cultiva 
our gardens. : 


a, 
t @>. . 
: > actual results incommensurate. It isas 
then the big round horse ambles about the 
-cus ring and the band plays hard and fast 
5 make you think he is going faster than 
- ny horse could go. The schooner is not 
rge, but it will lie there for weeks and 
eeks, having lumber noisily but with fine 
eliberation wrenched from its vitals. 
Up one of the radiating streets there are 
ther sounds of travail and we learn that an 
jon to the brewery is forward. Such 
become the tide of color seekers who 
mtly seek nepenthe, the old plant has 
o be enlarged. Other streets become 
inding verdurous lanes between native 
omes whose jig-saw architecture is often 
idly obscured by cascades of bougain- 
illea. We still follow the shy-tinted lagoon 
nder an avenue of blossoming trees. To one 
¥ these a pink bill is nailed and we pause 
9 read of a soirée memorable that the 
nanagement of the Théatre Moderne alone 
an offer. At the demand of all spectators 
_;is happy to repeat; but regard you the 
ynopsis of the film. There have been some 
ainor infelicities of translation, but we 
livine that the simple island natives must 
ie learning a lot about life on the other 


slands: 

_ “The son and daughter of an old New 
Tork family who has gone down through 
he fail of alcohol, find themself without 
bundant resources. The daughter, a beau- 
iful young blond neurotic, goes rapidly 
Jong the mad pace and finds herself enam- 
jred of a painter who is veritably chased by 
jadies of the high life to whom he is indif- 
erent, but will render their expensive por- 
Taits in his rich salon. . The Théatre 
[oderne, always desirous of satisfying its 
lients, has imposed upon itself a great 
‘fort to present this drame social in seven 
darts, in the last of which finds itself a danse 
aid veritably fairy.” 


<. 


Buried Treasure Beckons 


otor cars honk by as we read. Over- 
essed natives shuffle past. Pounding 
omes faintly from the brewery. A Mor- 
on missionary, nobly bearded, crisps by 
ma bicycle. His beard is tucked in at the 
st, safe from entangling wheel spokes. 
itinerant Chinese vender wheels along 
wagon of popcorn, peanuts and small 
t. And we are in the heart of the South 
s, treading the Pearl of the Pacific. 

e are about to pass on, chastened, 
m a peering color seeker gives a cry of 
delight. At a little distance, on a bench at 
the foot of a flowering tree, sits something 
from all the books; a true bit of color, a 
magnificent specimen of the unplucked fur- 
bearing beach comber. He is dressed 
ntily, insecurely, disreputably. With 
hand he combs absently at his matted 
hair and beard, with the other he impor- 
tantly writes on a pad, gazing often out over 
the lagoon to where a droning surf edges 
e reef with white lace. 

We stare, delighted. There was some- 
thing in those books after all. Here we are, 
smack in a story from one, touching raw 
drama at last. We try to guess his part in 
it. Perhaps he was thrown on the beach 
this very morning or yesterday morning, 
his ship breaking to bits on the reef. But 
then it is deduced that his catastrophe can 
hardly have been so recent. Even at a dis- 
tance, one is sure that he was not in the 
cruel sea this morning or yesterday, and, 
all too probably, not for weeks and weeks. 
He must for a long time have lived upon 
the breadfruit of open-handed natives. 
Such worldly looking natives as we have 
noted must by this time be wondering why 
he doesn’t write home about himself. He 
18 a bit of undoubted romance, but perhaps 
it were better not to read further, to leave 
him an unexplained figure in the fore- 
ground. He suggests mystery, the peril of 
salty adventure; but we have had cruel 
blows this morning. 

_ We are about to pass on—the story 
beach comber is munching a banana, of 
which he has some today—when we are 
osted by a businesslike native, who has 
pproached unseen. 

“You gentlemen staying over a boat, 
2s? Well, I think maybe you make it a 
ne trip to go treasure hunting.’’ He looks 
bout to be sure he is not overheard and 
omes closer. ‘‘This fine treasure island,” 
e begins impressively. It is good. The 
nd is two days’ sail away. He has the 
ings. On it many years ago was buried 
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the treasure from a Spanish galleon. He 
has an old map of the island and a cross 
marks the spot where the trove lies. Also 
he has a trim schooner which he will rent 
with its crew to any party that may wish 
to go there and dig up the treasure. 

_, It is all simple, though the speaker tells 
it less simply, and far more excitingly. But 
it has become evident that the supposed 
native is a half-caste; he has a thin, 
straight nose and blue eyes, and one is 
aware that in some old-time New England 
whaling port he must have half brothers 
and sisters who have never known about 
him. And he says, when asked, that he has 
never gone to dig up this great treasure for 
himself; some day he may go, but he has 
been too busy so far, and in the meantime 
if these gentlemen wish to charter his 
schooner he has ready the map with the 
cross on it. The gentlemen are unable to 
decide at once, so he gives them his card 
and leaves. If only he hadn’t sounded so 
much like a Maine farmer talking about 
some land he might be persuaded to sell! 

We go on past the beach comber to en- 
counter a pale, tired-seeming white man 
who halts his loitering step to greet us. 

“T guess you’ve come here looking for 
that stuff the books tell about,’’ he says. 

I palter. It might be called paltering. I 
say no. I say we have merely stayed over a 
boat on our way to the West Coast of 
China. Our new friend from home says 
that a lot of folks do come looking for that 
stuff the books tell about. They get off 
every boat in droves, with their paint boxes 
or notebooks, and act astonished and very 
often disgusted when they find the stuff is 
considerable different from what the books 
tell about. He says the men that write the 
books are plain so-and-so kinds of a liar. 
They send people actually looking for stuff 
that never was anywhere but in books. But 
they’ll believe anything after they’ve read 
afew. Of course it brings a little money to 
the island, but the people are a pest. Serves 
?em right if they get took advantage of. 

“Like there’s one pretty sharp native 
here, with a white strain in him, that rents 
out his schooner to treasure hunters. Yes, 
sir. Got a little island near by and rents 
out the treasure-hunting privilege. Gives 
you an old map with a cross showing where 
to dig. And these parties sail over, at a 
good stiff rent for the boat and crew, and 
dig where the cross says. It’s a different 
place on each map, so the island is pretty 
well dug, but the parties get a thrill, living 
on canned goods and hunting this treasure 
that was buried by some pirates a hundred 
years ago—probably.”’ 

‘* Ah, yes,” we say, ‘“‘and what about that 
man sitting back there under the tree? Is 
he a real beach comber, or is he hired to 
do it?” 

“Oh, him? No, he ain’t exactly hired. 
He’s a no-good and going to be deported 
when the consuls find out who’s to pay the 
expense. Meantime they let him out of jail 
every steamer day. He looks like the real 
thing, and the tourists fall for him and 
take his photograph and buy him gin and 
such. He ain’t much, but he’s the only 
beach comber we got just now.” 


Johnny, Son of Louvina 


We thank our new friend and pass along. 
In the shade on either hand are many na- 
tives in attitudes of repose. There seems 
to be widespread unemployment in these 
French establishments of the ocean, but no 
resulting depression. There is no dejection 
among the reclining natives. We scan the 
groups for a certain activity familiar to the 
color scheme elsewhere. But there is not 
a dice game going. 

Farther along the drowsing strand is our 
hotel, the Aina Pare. It fronts to the sea, 
and its latticed two-story veranda, green 
with climbing vines and the overflow of 
hanging baskets, promises a cool interior. 
Shrill sounds of scolding issue from the 
verdurous front, through which trunks are 
being conveyed by languid natives. It is 
our host who scolds. He is Johnny, son of 
Louvina, that Louvina whose genius for 
innkeeping is perhaps Polynesia’s most 
fragrant memory. Johnny is a gentleman 
and a scholar, a bit flurried now by the ad- 
vent of so many guests. 

“My goodness! Quite an excitement 
arose. Your message was late because the 
wireless operator was for two days giving a 
party to his friends.”’ 


Quite an excitement still arises from the 
native staff and from Johnny, who is shrilly 
fluent in English, French and his own 
Tahitian. All stand to regard the languid 
natives who bestow the trunks. The excite- 
ment is only vocal. All movement is un- 
hurried. The staff is showing a friendly 
interest in the strange trunks and the 
strange white people, who wear shoes and 
stockings every day. There is Teata, Eva, 
Mahateata and Ruroa, and they are un- 
moved by Johnny’s piercing staccato. 
Johnny wrings his hands and appears to 
despair of hurrying those who move the 
trunks. But his gesture is a practiced one— 
a rubber-stamp gesture. 

“My goodness! Let me make some rum 
punches while these disgusting natives place 
your luggage, if you will accompany me to 
the kitchen.” 

We follow him through the hall, where an 
effect of grandeur is achieved by a curving 
rosewood stair rail, and out to the detached 
kitchen. This structure is set in a garden 
of tropic loveliness, but fails decisively to 
blend with its choice surroundings. It is 
decrepit, drunken, a reeling wreck of a 
kitchen, with windowless windows and 
doorless doors. The floor lists fiercely to 
starboard and again one has a shiplike feel- 
ing. A shelf against the leeward wall holds 
dishes, and a black hen, now watchful, 
nests in the knife basket. At a battered 
and dismantled sink the chattering host 
cracks ice and squeezes limes. We sit at 
one of the openings—a door, or a window, 
perhaps—and observe that the staff has 
followed. This is more exciting than trunks. 


Meet the Help 


Ruroa, statuesque and amiable savage, 
squats just outside, his back against a 
palm. Eva patters in tolean against the dish 
shelves, first dislodging the black hen from 
its chosen nest. The hen mutters a com- 
plaining way through the door, casts a wide 
circle about the leaning kitchen, as if to 
allay suspicion, then appears on the window 
sill, sidling a still-hopeful eye at the knife 
basket. She is shooed from this perch by 
Teata, who now leans in the doorway. 
Back of Teata, the last of the staff, Ma- 
hateata, peers, rather like the hen, from 
around the bulwark, for Teata is four feet 
seven in height and broader in proportion. 

Johnny is unconscious of his shirking 
staff, who stare delightedly. The finished 
rum punches are brought to the table by 
the open window. They are good rum 
punches, even memorable, for Johnny, in 
all matters of food and drink, is not only an 
artist but a poet. He rushes back to shoo 
the black hen—from the window over the 
sink this time—and returns to drink the 
health of his new guests. He hopes we shall 
enjoy Tahiti, though to be sure it is not as 
those disgusting books say it is. 

We observe that the sink must have been 
brought’out by Captain Cook in 1769. And 
in another corner is an oil stove, trembling 
with age as Johnny crossed the floor. We 
wonder if he trusts the senile thing with 
real oil. Then a telephone bell rings and in 
this heart of Polynesia, Teata, not so long 
from the jungle, ambles off to answer it, 
being presently heard in sharp Tahitian 
rebuke to Central. Her going has left 
Mahateata leaning alone in the doorway. 
They all lean on something. 

Mahateata is nine—her name means 
Storm Cloud Dispersing—and is still cun- 
ning with her button of a nose and her 
pony’s tail of black hair. She carries a 
dusting cloth rather ostentatiously. She is 
never to be seen without this badge of 
servitude, thus achieving all the dignity of 
labor while incurring almost none of its 
hideous penalties. She twinkles at us from 
her doorway and swipes absently with her 
cloth at the black hen, which has sought a 
way around her bare feet. From under the 
palm outside, that burly savage Ruroa, 
which means Great Haste, also stares 
brightly, but is embarrassed and looks away 
when caught at it. Johnny, in quite the 
civilized manner, says it is impossible to do 
a thing with native servants. Then he 
surveys them all fondly and summons 
Great Haste, who is told to procure another 
bottle of rum. Storm Cloud Dispersing he 
harshly commands to crack more ice and 
squeeze more limes. 

Great Haste departs on a bicycle—though 
he belongs, strictly, in a canoe—and Storm 
Cloud Dispersing giggles as she sets about 
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her task with dainty inefficience. She 
seems to be a society debutante slumming 


in this awful kitchen and being jolly aboutit. © 


Teata returns from the telephone and 
begins to speak at length in a soft voice, 
but with dramatic fervor and passionate 
gestures. Her piece goes on and on. We 
conceive that she has chosen this moment 
to recite one of those touching legends of 
her people now all but forgotten. She con- 
sumes three whole minutes in the rendering 
of this, rising to a climax of high tragedy. 
We feel that we must have an English 
version of the piece and ask Johnny about it. 
Johnny says she told him that the tailor had 
pressed his suit and would send it out on the 
next delivery. 

Now there are no more sounds of dropped 
trunks. We are settled in the Aina Pare. 
Johnny says the name was his mother’s 
native name and means Sanctuary, Rock of 
Refuge. The black hen has from the back 
door soft-footed a way to the knife basket. 
Johnny foils her and says she is a disgusting 
creature. Outside that back door is the 
real kitchen, with a smoldering fire of coco- 
nut husk and blackened pots and kettles 
simmering on the coral rocks that surround 
it. This wonderful apartment in which we 
sit is a merely formal concession to the 
white whim for elegance and artificiality. 
We are installed in our sanctuary, and 
Johnny’s own establishment of the ocean— 
the trunks now silent—is again capably 
running itself. For some weeks the mem- 
bers of its staff will giggle at their tasks. 
Not one of them but regards work as a 
white jest of the most appealing humor, 
from Great Haste, bicycling on errands be- 
tween naps under the sheltering palm, to 
Storm Cloud Dispersing, with the dust 
cloth about her feet, who giggles continu- 
ously as she skates over the floor of the 
hallway in pretense that she brightens its 
luster. 

And here in Johnny’s kitchen, after the 
white manner of another island, with its 
fearsome list to starboard, its shameless 
wreck of a sink, its prehistoric fossil of an 
oil stove, its weakly shaking table by the 
window through which the black hen for- 
ever comes to nest in the knife basket—here 
was the last shred of romance left in this 
particular Pearl of the Pacific, for not one 
of Johnny’s staff knew how to accept a 
tip. Receiving a tattered five-franc note, 
which was all of thirty cents at the time, 
they stubbornly believed that they were 
wished to make a purchase for the giver; 
cigarettes, perhaps, or limes or ice. 


The Heavy Hand of the White Man 


Brought with desperate struggles to 
understand that this and other sums were 
proffered for the good will with which they 
performed or neglected their service, they 
were sunk in confusion and immediately 
came back with tips of their own; wreaths 
of hibiscus, crowns of shell, baskets of 
plaited fiber holding still-life compositions 
of fruit. Here was the last spot on the globe 
we inhabit where a tip not only caused em- 
barrassment but entailed often embarrass- 
ing consequences. Here one vice of the 
white man had not penetrated; at least up 
to that time. 

Of course it was too good a chance to 
miss. How few of us ever find a bit of inno- 
cence that can be utterly corrupted at the 
cost of a few French bank notes. It is to be 
feared that even Storm Cloud Dispersing 
will in future, below her cool little gurgle of 
a laugh, accept largesse with a knowing 
hand. Nor is that the worst to be told of 
this particular invasion, for two other 
outer-island vices were imported by it. 
A still at least partly simple people whose 
national weapon had been the accordion 
received their first ukulele and a peaceful 
native soccer club was taught to play base- 
ball, to its violent disruption into warring 
factions and the implacable ostracism of the 
pioneer umpires by all factions. Heavy has 
been the hand of the white man upon all the 
earth’s unspoiled. 

Of all Tahiti’s primitive charms, only the 
sunsets have stayed inviolate to white cor- 
ruption. From the Aina Pare, at sunset 
time, we cross the road—dodging motor 
cars and bicycles of home-seeking natives— 
to a glassy iridescence reaching out to the 
reef where the surf croons, and beyond that, 
crinkled now to the green-based jutting 
crags of Mourea a dozen miles toward the 
low sun. It isa sunset compact of pearl and 
opal waters with a sky of silver and faint 
azure; a thing of delicate boudoir tints, 
innocent fathomless rose and the shyest of 
pinks and lavenders; an utterly effeminate 
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sunset, but quite up to the advertiseme's 
The only hint of boldness comes fp 
Mourea itself; but its lifted peaks hi 
their lines softened by the pistache gauz pf 
clouds, so the boldness is no more t 
hinted. The highest peak, a knife edge 
peak, should show its circular oper 
made some years ago by the spear ¢ 
peevish god, but one of the lavender elo 
now cowls it to the shoulders. As the li 
fades there comes a strain of the mascy) 

in indigo, purple, deep rose and bronze; 
it is only a faint strain, as of a distant te 
serenade just reaching the boudoir e:. 
ments. | 
Under the play of color we forget \ 
honking motors behind us—driven wh 
open mufflers to make a jolly noise—¢q 
try to believe that the books have not bia 
wholly misleading. Just beyond the a 
: 


edged reef a native stands erect in a 
his spear poised, to contribute a persua 
detail. The girlish background fade \ 
dusk, a single star is lighted above Moure 
leaping summit, and further persuas) 
3 
a 
4 
1 
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ensues. From some distant jungle 
the fainting stillness is stirred by s 
drum beats, muffled but savage, 
sinister, urgent rhythm. It is answe 
almost at once by a second far-off dr 
and presently a third from still an 
hidden retreat takes up the slow, relenth 
measure, insistent, inciting, stirring ¢ 
blood to rebellion, telling that sa 
lurks beyond the first fringe of palms, t 
this well-policed tameness is but a vene 
We cross the strand to our rock of refuj, 
surmising that Johnny’s kitchen would r 
long hold out against a native uprisiz 
The drums have a threat in every be, 
Does romance still endure under a flim! 
cloak of bicycles and breweries? 7 
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j 
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More Illusions Shattered 

Our pale friend of the morning saunt 
languidly up from town. He seems unpi| 
turbed. He is unperturbed. $5} 

“Now it’s begun,” he wearily say, 
“You'll hear that din for two weeks. I’) 
had it for fifteen years. Practicing th«| 
dances for the fourteenth of July. I’veg 
so I never want to hear another oil & 
beat on; that’s what they use for drums 
oil cans.” 7 

On went the native rhythm, but its ir 
port was no longer sinister. It had becon 
a tinny parody of a threat, celebrating t] 
fall of the Bastille. Our pale friend speal 
again: 

“Sure, the island is civilized from end | 
end. You'll see dances on the fourteent, 
because the natives can get enough rum 1 
feel like dancing; but they live in jig-sa 
houses, with phonographs, and they wei 
more clothes than I do. The only natiy 
houses on the island are a couple built ¢ 
great expense by white men, after anotht 
white man had architected them, and th 
only people that wear waistcloths are thes 
same white men that sit around. half bar 
playing at native life—with their nativ 
help wearing regular pants. If you wantt 
get out into the untamed jungle where the 
live, you can take the motor stage twice 
day or rent a bicycle or call up a tax 
phone 940. 

“Once a lady writer told me she wa 
going to take her life in her hands and g 
all around the island looking for wild lif 
and local color and this and that. Sh 
showed me a gun a foot long she was takin; 
to protect herself. I didn’t want to see he 
pack unnecessary baggage on the stage, si 
I said the gun wasn’t needed. I said thes 
benighted savages had never molested : 
white woman. This one would have beet 
safe even on an island where the molestin, 
was good. But she took the trip and stil 
writes stories where the stranded colleg 
halfback takes up with the island princes 
and gets nearly murdered by her father 
If you believe that, just talk to one of thes 
fathers. I know a few that wouldn’t chas 
you, unless you run, and then with no de 
sign of murder. Not at all.” 

From afar in the moonlit jungle glade 
came the savage rhythm, but this is a cen 
tury of disillusion. His rhythm is all th 
white man has left the native. De 

The Théatre Moderne is packed to it 
open sides and the adventures of the beauti- 
ful young blond neurotic are followed witk 
an audible suspense. An educated native o! 
noble voice stands somewhere aloft to read 
the subtitles and explain the subtleties—il 
any—of the picture: iG 

“You see the rich chief of this other 
island; he is so rich he wears shoes and 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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(Continued from Page 138) 
yckings every day and he has more than 
e hat, even a cap besides, a joke cap that 
ss and comes at once. He is having a 
st at his hut. See, the pig is brought on 
} servants, who are also rich. The guests 
rich too, though many of them wear 
ly afew clothes. They have many other 
thes in their own huts, but it is a native 
‘stom in this island to wear but one or 
‘0 clothes at a feast. If it is known they 
arich, they need not wear all their clothes 
-onee. See, they dance their hula!” 

he audience breathes noisily and breaks 
«o knowing “Ah’s’”’ when the rich chief 
ses the blond neurotic to his foul den for 
, good purpose, at least by the stern 
ollywood standards. The audience is 
awn toa high tension, broken by shudders 
delighted sympathy that billow hundreds 
fat shoulders. The interpreter becomes 
Idly explicit in a tongue that seldom 

ers with indirection of speech. But now 
‘ere is more than pity felt for the endan- 
red girl. There is a slight impatience. 
is seen that she could very simply save a 
¢ of trouble for everyone. After all, the 
jef is rich. And what is a man more or 
ss? Tomorrow the sun will bring light for 
other day. 
‘Still, there is rejoicing when the girl is 
scued from the foul fiend by the also rich 
4d younger native of the other island, who 
as hair like gold. Perhaps he is even 
cher than the chief. But they really 
suldn’t do what they are doing now; 
at long, so long, time of kissing the lips— 
iat cannot be a nice habit among those 
tives. And their land is so flat, miles of 
without one tree of coconuts or bananas. 
‘ow do they make their pigs fat? 


s 


Dressed for the Camera 


Back at the Aina Pare a most stubborn 
jlor seeker, dismal from the moment of 
nding, is found in a state of bubbling ela- 
on. We have come to the wrong island. 


e cloud-piercing shaft just to the west. 
e the native life is still unspoiled. 
e with him to Mourea, where primitive 


, and follow him to the Mourea launch 
morning of promise. That book-born 
h in native huts and pareus, breadfruit, 
-dusky ingénues, trepang, pearls and 
anting savagery is longer dying than 
r a Stuart king was. 
‘The leader suggests taking a stock of 
ids and calico for which the natives of 
‘ourea will barter their spears, poisoned 
rows, primitive musical instruments and 
ier choice museum pieces. He is dis- 
aded only when three of the Mourea 
es, homeward bound, are pointed out 
m. They wear kampus-cut clothes and 
w shoes; and their wives, arrayed in 
no ish launch gowns, carry parasols and 
ve used powder, rouge and the lipstick 
skillfully as any schoolgirl back home. 
only visible weapon is an accordion 


go on. So we go on. And across a 
lozen miles of opal sea the accordion plays; 
10t some wild native chant that heats the 
od to savagery, but late song hits picked 
on the outing to Little Paris. 
ope a little revives as we thread the 
pening of a reef and make the wharf of a 
ittle harbor. For there, mirrored in the 
lass of the lagoon, is a noble native fitly 
adin but a white-and-scarlet pareu. There 
are other lounging natives in civilized over- 
dress, but the rosewood brawn of this 
splendid elderly savage eclipses his drab 
brothers. Nor does he flinch when cameras 
ure leveled and snapped. Indeed, his un- 
consciousness of the performance seems 
just a bit overdone. 
_Askeptic among us feels that he expected 
nothing less than immediate photography. 
The color seeker says he will get this un- 
as savage and a few others of his pareu- 
lad band—including some wild native 
irls—to pose in an outrigger canoe for a 
Magazine article to be called The Lure of 
the South Seas. 
_ Accompanied meekly by the only bit of 
Iman color found in Polynesia, we stroll 
through a coconut grove to the hotel. It is 
not a native hut. It is a real hotel. taste- 
fully fronted with a broad veranda, upon 
ich an entirely civilized luncheon is now 
arved. In front, guarded by a_trimly 
urban fence, is a conventional lawn, 
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landscaped with a few coconut and bread- 
fruit trees. Against one of these leans the 
fine old savage in his pareu. His pose hints 
that he would not be appalled if the cameras 
again came into action. But his present 
background is less savage than he. It con- 
sists of a modest suburban dwelling across 
the street, ornate with jig-saw trimming. 
All the houses we have noted have been of 
this type. The grizzled old boy with his 
waistcloth is as incongruous here as he 
would be lurking in the purlieus of Nutley, 
New Jersey. It is time for the horrid truth. 
The manager is summoned. 

Yes, these suburban villas are native 
houses, built with money from a bumper 
vanilla crop three years ago. There is one 
native hut out back of the hotel, built for a 
painter who wanted native color. No, the 
natives are not so very primitive. They 
haven’t any poisoned arrows. They never 
did have any arrows of any kind. 

How about the bathing? The water 
looked good down where we landed. Could 
we put on our suits here and walk back 
there? Well, the men might, though it 
would be criticized. But it wouldn’t do at 
all for the ladies to walk along the road in 
bathing suits. It would make a real scandal 
in the village. Yes, the natives are pretty 
strict about dress, but it’s what they’ve 
been taught. And by the way, ladies in the 
cool of the late afternoon often start to 
walk out with no hat on. This won’t do 
either. You won’t see a native woman or 
girl over seven without a hat. That would 
make'a scandal too. No bathing suits on 
the street and no lady beyond the gate 
without a hat. Of course inside the yard 
here 

This is not a crude attempt at humor. 
Such words were truly spoken in the heart 
of Polynesia. We had found a Puritan 
stronghold. But how about the old half- 
naked boy under the tree there? Well, old 
Mauri there would much rather wear regu- 
lar pants and a shirt, on account of the 
mosquitoes; but people that come looking 
for the primitive South Sea stuff like to see 
him that way, and he has to do it to hold his 
job. Yes, some of his friends also have 
pareus, but never wear them unless a 
writer comes along that is writing a maga- 
zine article on Lotus Eating in Restful 
Mourea, or something like that. Then 
they’ll put on the waistcloths and pose 
around a canoe over on the beach for ten 
francs a head. They make a good picture, 
too, with old Mauri looking like a chief in 
front of the coconut palms. And ten francs 
is only sixty cents. They’ve been in more 
than one magazine. 


The Salon de Jazz 


The leading color seeker now speaks of 
another island he has been told about, still 
farther west, where primitive natives still 
lead the old savage life; but no one heeds 
his chatter. Though disillusioned again, we 
linger in the Puritan shadows, for the hotel 
is attractive; it serves real food from the 
cunning hands of a Chinese cook and its 
beds are of the British instead of the Tahi- 
tian school, Tahitian beds being harder than 
the heart of Pharaoh before the Lord 
wrought upon it. And we do bathe from a 
distant beach in a lagoon of liquid light, 
where gayly painted little fish confidingly 
swim up to nuzzle and nibble one; while old 
Mauri, in his white-and-scarlet garment— 
printed in England after the design by Wil- 
liam Morris—slaps mosquitoes on his 
mahogany legs and chest, which spoils too 
often his favorite camera pose. 

But local inhibitions drive us back to that 
licentious Little Paris, where a woman may 
stroll quite unbonneted at the cool of day 
and not fear the fangs of slander. Mourea 
is beautiful, but why travel so far to en- 
counter a suburban enthusiasm for correct 
public deportment? Why leave home to 
find mere moral perfectionists? And yet let 
us not leave Mourea under more than these 
specific stigmas. For in the actual valid es- 
sentials of a free life her people are not a bit 
narrower than the convinced hedonists of 
any other Pearl of the Pacific. She has her 
simple taboos. Observe those and your 
merry moment’s whim may be a sufficing 
guide. 

Papeete now gives itself to festal prepara- 
tion. More oil cans have been found to be 
drummed on in the dusk of jungle glades 
and the strand is lined with booths fes- 
tooned with palm fronds and three-colored 
bunting. The one nearest our hotel declares 
itself as Salon de Jazz Américain. A side 
street running from the wider avenue prom- 
ises less sophisticated recreations: shooting 
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What Bumper Protection 
Do You Demand ? 


Your car needs a bumper—but why? Can 
you give definite reasons? 


Is it a desire to avoid dents and scratches that 
mar the car’s beauty? A desire to enhance the 
appearance of the car? To safeguard your invest- 
ment? Or, is it your conscientious endeavor 
to protect the lives of yourself and family? 


What bumper protection do you demand? 
The more clearly you answer this question, 
the more you will be convinced that Biflex is 
the bumper that should be on your car. 


Biflex is scientifically built to meet all require- 
ments. It is a continuous steel spring of tre- 
mendous strength. Its fulllooped-end con- 
struction provides great resiliency which 
cushions and absorbs terrific crashes. Its 
broad bumping surface stops blows from any 
angle. For safety’s sake, demand Biflex protection. 


TRADE MARK 


Biflex Bumpers and Brackets are fully guaranteed. 
Protected by U.S. patents. There’s a Biflex for every 
car. $18 to $28. Scrupulous dealers recommend Biflex. 


THE BIFLEX CORPORATION, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


Export Department: 130 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Billex 
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“®yhe FLORSHEIM SHOE 


Among the finer, better things of life are 

Florsheim Shoes—reasonably priced so that 

every man may enjoy the pleasurable econ- 

omy of wearing Florsheims permanently. 
THE BRIGHTON—STYLE e2(-151 


MOST STYLES $10 


Booklet, ‘‘ Styles of the Gimes’’ on Request 


‘THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers “ 


CHICAGO 
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cA S MONARCH COFFEE excels ordinary 
coffee,.so Monarch Tea and Monarch 

Cocoa give evidence of their 
superiority at the first trial. 


/ REID, MURDOCH & CO. 
Established 1853 
Chicago Boston Pittsburgh New York 
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galleries, thrilling swing chairs, games of 
chance for pigs, hanging lamps and other 
treasure. Choice knives may here be got by 


tossing rings over their handles. This will. 


be an avenue to try the coolest nerve. And 
through the reef come schooners with cele- 
brants from other islands, Bora-Bora, Ma- 
katea, Mourea, Raiatea, Huaheine. They 
are tiny schooners, but when they have 
made fast to the stone quay they emit an 
unbelievable number of natives and babies 
and pigs and bananas, putting to shame the 
high hat of any prestidigitator. 

A bit of shade being found for the babies, 
each visiting clan forms an artful group and 
marches off to pay its respects to the queen. 
Pigs, bananas, oranges, are borne on poles; 
baskets of plaited fiber overflowing with 
smaller fruits of many colors are shouldered, 
all with a pleasing effect of pageantry. In 
the palace courtyard one caught briefly a 
flash of the old dignity, a fierce beauty of 
bearing and gesture from a day when there 
were no French establishments of the ocean 
and the white man’s meretricious clothes 
were still but a menace. 

The gift-bearing subjects post them- 
selves before an open window within which 
sits the queen, who is seen to be a queen 
indeed. Her face—one should speak of it as 
a countenance—is fine and a little grim, her 
bearing regal, even as she sits to smoke a 
condescending cigarette. A himine is sung, 
a dance—barbaric enough—is given. The 
gifts are formally presented to her majesty, 
who goes through the form of accepting 
them. She then goes through more than 
the form of sending out: some French 
money, which is. accepted in fact. The 
queen, it must be, can hardly avoid remem- 
bering days when a queen was also a ruler, 
but her mask of slightly amused indiffer- 
ence is perfect. The lately accepted gifts 
are resumed—a proceeding supposed to be 
invisible—and way is made for another 
clan bearing gifts that would make it look— 
but for the clothes—like an illustration in a 
very old book. The queen has many ciga- 
rettes to smoke before all the produce of her 
islands has been lavishly laid at her feet. 


For the Glory of France 


In these latitudes of plenteous leisure it 
will take a whole week to fell the Bastille; 
a week in which one tune endlessly played 
in the Salon de Jazz Américain will poison 
forever the memory of one harassed color 
seeker who would often fain have slept on 
his hard couch too near by; a week in 
which the child natives seek shrill ecstasy 
in the two creaking swing chairs, swinging 
through all of a fearful are of eight feet, or 
incur the possession of pigs and hanging 
lamps at the raffle board, shoot wildly wide 
at targets—except those who came back 
from France—and rain metal rings upon 
the boards in which knives are stuck. This 
is not a gainful sport. The knives have 
large blunt handles and the rings are too 
small to go over them. Patient inquiry 
failed to reveal that a single knife was won 
during the week, but the rain of rings on the 
dozen boards was incessant. It was fun to 
throw them, and so, in the native psychol- 
ogy, why not? 

In the wider avenue of the dancing booths 
beer is sold, and a too, too sweet cham- 
pagne whose label—and libel—is Amer- 
ican Taste. Here for a week the natives are 
allowed to buy, for the glory of France, 
what they will of strong waters. And they 
flock to buy while the francs hold out, bring- 
ing their accordions. As they drink they 
sing what has been the outstanding song 
hit of the isles for many years, a lyric com- 
posed by a prince of the royal house in a 
moment of high delight that would seem to 
have demanded no intricate self-analysis. 
It has but one verse, which is: 


Oh, how happy I am, 
Oh, how happy I am! 

Oh, how happy I am, 
Oh, how happy I am! 


This is sung slowly, to one of the most 
abjectly dismal hymn tunes that ever de- 
pressed an early Christian to a right under- 
standing of his plight in a world of sin; but 
the singers contrive somehow to put their 
undoubted happiness into its doleful 
strains—their happiness and, to the out- 
lander who can appraise their reasons for 
being happy, a moving note of pathos. But 
they seem unconscious of any tragie impli- 
cations. They sing it singly, in duets, trios, 
quartets, choruses: £ 


E maruru e vo’, 
E maruru e v0’! 


ae 
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~ They sing until the beer has prevepd 
when they fall happily asleep, either ow 
ing their heads on the table or faltering), 
to lie like tired children along the grig 
margin of the lagoon. 
Let us mix a bit. Outside one of tig, 
open-air saloons we are accosted in Tahar 
French by a wide-smiling giant of a nzvy, 
whose late companions have already fi oy 
to slumber. He has taken much beer, iut 
is still good. He says the temps is trés iy 
and will monsieur perhaps consume g¢\e. 
thing with him asa friend? Monsieur 
sents; to decline would be rude. We fii, a 
table and quelque chose proves to } » 
bottle of beer, commanded by the ght 
and paid for, after a fumbling search throzh 
many pockets, with a five-frane note ‘at 
seems to be his last. Formally we ple ze 
each other in the brew. . 
The host bursts into song, inspired bya 
accordion blaring from the next table. [ 
rises and essays a merry dance step, it 
persists no great while at this, sitting agin 
to smile widely and. confess that he is *s 
fatigué. We finish the beer and he tu is 
hums “‘E marurue vo’.” He presentl 
covers with chagrin that the bottle; 
empty. He studies it profoundly. Tis 
bewildering. He fumbles again in e 
pockets, but finds no more francs. a ie 
‘‘ Désolé,” he murmurs, then shrugs ff 
the desolation. ~ = ie 
an 
Little Pet of the Moon * ' 


| 


His smile extends itself charmingly. | 
brings out a finely wrought mother-of-p ; 
fishhook with its hank of line. This gif. 
winningly pressed upon. his guest with 
incredible, further widening of the sm). 
after which he bows his fine head—a hi. 
of real but slightly debased magnificena: 
and softly sleeps, a not unaffecting exhi 
of what the white civilization has done’ 
the brown. 

Outside, against the railing, stands 
native family who have been entertained 
our modest merrymaking. The father is) 
elderly grizzled savage with a sternly lir 
face. He is conspicuously neat of dress a} 
carries two sleeping infants, one under 
arm, another over a shoulder. All up a 
down the line savage-looking fathers :: 
carrying babies, while mothers stalk frei 
ahead. The broad-faced mother, with t 
Tahitian woman’s sole beauty, her hair, 
also neated beyond reproach, and so ¢: 
the two small boys and the girl of eig] 
They exude and glow with neatness in th 
newly washed and laundered whites. 

As tactfully as may be, we extend to tl 
family an invitation to join our party; 0 
of our members is for the moment not t 
vivacious and we would have other co 
vives. After grave consultation, the im 
tation is as tactfully accepted. Seats a 
taken about our table with great care not. 
disturb the slumberer. The mother regar 
him amiably and murmurs ‘“ Pawore e 
fant!” The two babies in white blue-sashi 
dresses are laid in the sawdust beneath t] 
table, still careless of the Bastille’s fate. 

Beer is commanded for the grown-uj 
and a nonalcoholic but viciously tinte 
stuff for the little ones. The father ar) 
mother are gravely cordial in their saluti) 
tions as we drink. The Tahitian is unable 
believe that he is not the social equal « 
anyone; therefore, he very admirably i 
And his manners are perfect. Our preser 
guests are pleased to be guests, but the 
express this with a dignity that has n 
flaw. We chat, chiefly with smiles an 
pantomime, but with helpful French word 
here and there, for the girl of eight goes t) 
school and already considers that she ha 
learned French. I gather that they hav 
been watching the danse Américain at th 
second booth beyond. They are scrupu 
lously delicate, but one is compelled ti 
believe that they found it shocking. Tahi 
tians would not embrace while dancing 
It would not be convenable. Besides, ii 
there not a time for everything? 

An accordion at a near table wheeze: 
into the song hit and the new guests softly 
sing, Oh, how happy they are! We engage 
the children. The name of the little girl, 
who is also in white, with a blue sash and ¢ 
straw hat with scarlet ribbons, is Teipoote- 
marama, a name not of overwhelming 
music until we learn it to mean Pet of the 
Moon. Thatis a lot better, so into the as- 
tounded hand of Pet of the Moon we pre 
a poor tattered bit of paper with qui 
illegible ' words printed upon it. Pet of the 
Moon regards. it with shocked eyes, her 
reverent hand refusing to close upon it. 

(Continued on Page 145) y 
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t looks worthless, she yet knows 
rtain venders thereabouts will in- 
art with objects of great value to 
‘or their own. It is explained to her 
he is to purchase rare gifts for herself 
the petits freres. Her shocked look 
tens to one of believing delight, but 
only a flash of this before she is up 
f. She is not polite then; gone with- 
tasingle maruru of thanks. The petits 
es stare solemnly after her until the 
»has shut her in. E maruru e vo’ is 
g sung by merry vocalists, uncon- 
of its pathos. 

en minutes go and Pet of the Moon re- 
s breathless. She brings two ripe man- 
; which she prettily presents to the rich 
fromanotherisland. Heis profoundly 
teful for the gift, though he considers 
mangoes taste too much like varnish, 
ff they could be gracefully consumed, 
they can’t. One is again warned to 
e of making gifts in this curious land. 
fter declining more beer, the guests 
ously take their leave. It is a real 
ure to have met them; but the man- 
neon the size of a football, would make 


convenient burden for a color hunter. 
ing certain that Pet of the Moon has 
r family to the street of candy shops, 
ecipient stealthily rolls the things 
spr the chair of the sleeping fisherman 
riskly goes away from there. 
alf an hour later, in a distant booth, 
iaking new studies of color, he is found by 
of the Moon, who grinsa joyous triumph 
extends the cast-off mangoes. Mon- 
in his haste has forgotten the trés 
s fruits. Monsieur expresses the deep- 
chagrin. It is quite honest chagrin. He 
lopes that Pet of the Moon will take it as 
e chagrin of one all but thwarted of a mad 
nm for mangoes. She seems to. She 
the brothers are chewing on the ends of 
ks of an apparently indestructible sweet. 
ay and night for a week the festival 
ontinues, with a brief surcease from one 
ock till dawn, though even at those 
s the environs of Little Paris are un- 
t with the accordions of celebrants who 
e continuing the function unofficially. 
hey are conscientious. They believe one 
ld be thorough with a Bastille. 


The Scorning of Mataiea 


nd with all the drinking by natives, 
e has been no disorder. One observer of 
dics in their cups has watched for 
wis, for at least some slightly ill-natured 
clash such as would abundantly enliven the 
occasion in Northern latitudes. But the 
Tahitian grows more and more happily 
ildish as he drinks, widening his friend- 
to encircle the earth, and falls appeal- 
y asleep when the drink has done its 
kk - 


‘But one bit of near-truculence is ob- 
8 rved. Weaving dreamily past the drinking 
booths is an elderly bedraggled but regal 
looking native woman. She is Mataiea— 
Lightning Flash in the East—still slender 
and high of spirit, of whom rumor says 

gsitively that she has never been any 
better than she should be. Before each 
mopied entrance she pauses, though still 
aving, while her dimmed eyes loosely 
can the inmates. At short intervals a hand 
Wavers up to readjust the wreathe that 
lands her venerable brow, alovely wreath 
maire fern interwoven with red pandanus 
s and snow-white Tiare flowers. 

Her eyes are shocked to steadiness when 
Mey rest upon a male of rare beauty. He 
ya half-caste with reddish hair and a quite 

id mustache. She patently ogles this 
compelling vision, she smirks a coy chal- 
lenge, but he is not for dalliance. He is 
Singly occupied in serving beer to many 
morous patrons. Succumbing to her 
love of sheer beauty, Lightning Flash in 
East sways forward to take her victim 
naware with an amorous clasp of his neck 
nd melting murmurs. He protests, un- 
asping the arms. But his wooer is deter- 
ined, herself utterly won; what is petty 
ecommerce to her? This is not only the man 
but the time and the place. She clinches 
in, and again the chosen one disengages 
mself. é 
They are both yocal now, she with 
andishments, he protesting. He stands 
to shake his bar cloth at her rebukingly. 
e turns to exigent patrons and once more 
he longing arms of the smitten one entwine 
im. He seems to realize that harsh meas- 
smust be taken. His left hand amasses 
slack of his worshiper’s blouse at the 
ack and she is propelled, not ungently, 
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toward the nearest exit—walking, not run- 
ning. She writhes in the clutch and her 
choice wreath falls to the ground. Her 
captor, still clinging to his handful of blouse, 
stoops, recovers the wreath, shakes from it 
vagrant crumbs of sawdust and gallantly 
replaces it upon her iniquitous gray head. 
Then swiftly he resumes his work of ejection. 
The spurned victim of his beauty, now 
outside his domain, where any lady has a 
right to be, is a little dazed, but more than 
a little indignant. She blazes abhorrence 
and blasts her repulser with pithy Tahitian 
that is regrettably interspersed with morsels 
of old English undoubtedly learned from 
seafaring men. She bereaves him of moral 
character and all the major attributes of his 
sex. Once more he shakes the bar cloth at 
her as one saying “Naughty, naughty!” 
And the incident is closed. But if a lady 
must be chucked out of a saloon, this was 
the nice way to doit. Nordic chuckers-out 
never pause to restore fallen garlands. 


Where Plenty is Enough 


Thus the Tahitian, as he joyously loiters 
through the short last act of his piteous 
drama. He is a tragedy, but he will never 
know it. Kindly, humorous, never with the 
greed to be really warlike, he had achieved 
a high civilization of his own; he had his 
sufficing gods, his well-fitting morals, his 
poetry, his legends, his music. His political 
economy was superior to that of the in- 
vaders. His national anthem might have 
been, Yes, We Have Nothing Much But 
Bananas—Help Yourself! Strangely, in- 
humanly to the white man, it had never 
occurred to him to corner any staple. He 
lacked the wit to see that.a few leaders by 
simple manipulation could acquire all ba- 
nanas so that the common herd would have 
many less than enough. Worse, he was 
quite unable to wish that anyone should 
have too few bananas. 

And white civilization, though built on 
grander lines, has never been able to iron 
out this kink in his brain. It has civilized 
him to death, happily, which was only 
fair, giving him a religion that would save 
his soul in the hereafter to which it hurried 
him; but his industrial creed has proved un- 
conquerable. He still stubbornly believes 
that everyone should have enough and that 
more than enough is an economic fallacy. 

As our observing white friend bitterly 
puts it: “The darned cusses haven’t any 
gift for civilization; they’re plumb hope- 
less. You can’t get ’em to work for more 
than they happen to need. When they get 
enough they quit and have a good time.” 

Against what white civilization can this 
shameful indictment be brought? As a 
result of their guilt, a stock passage in 
Stewart’s Handbook of the Pacific Isles 
runs about like this: 

“The natives of this island were found 
to be a handsome, brown-skinned, peaceful 
and hospitable folk who had attained a high 
skill in their arts and handicrafts. Their 
number was estimated by Captain Cook 
and the early arriving missionaries to be 
well over 100,000. Pop. today 2387. Cause 
of decrease, disease peculiar to white races, 
resulting from drink, immorality and the 
careless use of European clothing.” 

The Bastille is resistant. On the final 
night of its storming there is no intermis- 
sion of effort. Dancers step to tireless 
accordions until well into the morning. But 
at eight o’clock the festival officially closes 
and the booths begin to be dismantled into 
heaps of palm fronds and bunting and piles 
of lumber. On the ground amid the falling 
ruins of one sits a group of five natives who 
have survived the week’s ordeal. Oblivious 
to the workmen about them who wrench 
apart their late shelter, they still blithely 
chant to the accordion that one of them ec- 
statically draws out and compresses. They 
have had the forethought to provide some 
bottles of beer and they drink from these. 
A gentle rain falls unheeded upon them. At 
intervals a hand goes up and a poor little 
shower of pink and blue confetti falls 
damply back to lodge in the shaggy black 
manes. Oh, how happy they are! The 
slow, dismal hymn tune winds and winds 
again as the rough voices harmonize in: 


E maruru e vo’, 
E maruru e vo’! 


And now let us learn from all this to stay 
properly at home and read the charming 
books with an untroubled faith. It is often 
better to believe than to find out. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Wilson. The next will appear in an early 
number. 
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Complete outfit includes 
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one for your car today from any auto supply 
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C. A. SHALER CO., 1403 Fourth St., Waupun, Wis., U.S. A. 
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OMBOMPOM 


(Continued from Page 11) 


lines about the presentation of the bag, 
won't you? It will please Wally.” é 
“Yes,” said Jolliffe with a sharp cardiac 


| pain. “I'll print anything you want about 


him.” Then he brightened up considerably, 
as a tender thought came to him. ‘I sup- 
pose he’d better write out a short obituary 
for the office morgue, in case—anything ”— 
a deep breath—‘‘should happen to him.’ 

“Tl have him do that,” replied Reeves, 
with a grin of perception. 

“What line is he going on?” asked 
Jolliffe, almost brightly. 

“Cunard.” 

Jolliffe became gloomy again. He re- 
called quickly that it was the slogan of the 
Cunard Line that they had never lost a pas- 
senger in times of peace. And there was no 
war. 

W 

N BOARD the Iberia, Wally Parsons 

was the life of the party. He may have 
originated in a hick town, but he was one 
of those happy mortals whose overflowing 
personality sheds pink trading stamps of 
joy to all and sundry who have no work to 
do. Before the boat passed Nantucket 
Lightship he was the white-haired masto- 
don, the companion of the peptic and the 
hope of the seasick. By presiding in a cen- 
trally located spot he steadied the ship, so 
to say, and kept her on an even keel. 

Benson Reeves, indescribably lonely and 
glum after his fellow whale had left the 
Record office, could scarcely be comforted, 
even though Jolliffe became almost human 
again, and the atmosphere of the city room 
oozed new optimism. He was immensely 
cheered when Wally’s first letter came 
across. It was not a contribution to the 
Record. It was merely a personal commu- 
nication to the boss. But Reeves read it 
avidly, and found in it all the comforts of a 
classic style. 

“T sure had a great time,” wrote Wally. 
“Finest lot of folks you ever saw. Some im- 
portant people too. Two or three million- 
aires, but not a bit stuck up. But the best 
fun was furnished by a half dozen French 
girls who had been in New York for a year 
at the expense of the French Government, 
studying American business methods. Aw- 
fully nice girls, perfectly ladylike, but full 
of fun, and bright as a dollar. They could 
all talk English too. Knew all the latest 
New York slang, had seen all the best 
shows at the theaters, and all that. You 
ought to have heard the kidding between 
me and those dames. I said something, one 
day, to one of them, about the troubles of a 
fat man, and she came right back, ‘Oh, 
you’re not fat. You mustn’t use that word. 
You just have the ombompom.’ That was 
the word, as near as I could get it. Ombom- 
pom. Somebody overheard it, and after 
that everybody on the ship, even the cap- 
tain, called me Ombompom. I’ll say we 
were a real party.” 

Benson Reeves uttered the word “‘om- 
bompom” several times, and then touched 
the button for an office boy. ‘‘Where’s 
Grant?” 

Grant was found. Grant was the only 
person in the Record office who was likely 
to know what ombompom meant, he having 
spent three or four years at college, pre- 
paring for his life work as head office boy 
with the Record. He had overstudied, or 
something, which made him slightly per- 
plexed if you asked him to carry more than 
one idea in his head on any one day. But 


| Grant was a shark at languages. 


“Grant,” said Mr. Reeves, leaning back 
in his chair and caressing his waistcoat, 
“what’s ombompom, in French? I mean, 
what’s it in English?” 

Grant took solemn thought. 
connection, Mr. Reeves?” 

“In connection with—with Mr. Parsons.” 

The overstuffed student worked on the 
problem a moment. Then he cried with the 
joy of one who is about to be helpful, ‘Oh, 
yes! Hmbonpoint! That’s the French 
word meaning plump, inclined to be corpu- 
lent, or you might say 4 

“T get it,” intercepted Reeves. ‘Thanks, 
Grant. Tell Jolliffe to fix you for the 
moving pictures tonight. Look out! That’s 
the door to the closet you’re trying to go 
out of!” 

Reeves didn’t tell. But Grant must have 
chattered. Never, thereafter, was Mr. 
Archibald Wallace Parsons called anything 
but Ombompom by the office force. 

Careless of this fact, Wally Parsons made 
his triumphal march through the best 
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restaurants of Western Europe. His |} 
French was restaurant French, but ‘3 
was enough. He got acquainted + 
sauces that the great Escoffier had Jp 
under cover for royalty. He sampled e| 
good eating house on both sides of }} 
Seine, and ran down to Marseilles toi 
what the original bowillabaisse was }x 
He became an expert on tripe-d-la-C » 
poulets du Mans, and the fluffy soufflég 
the Basses-Pyrénées. Whenever there 4 
a new Bohemian food cellar uncoye 
near the Place Pigalle, Wally Pars 
presided and reviewed the cuisine in sii] 
file. Once in a while he remembered {3} 
he was the European correspondent of \ 
Everton Record; that the readers of ty 
newspaper were panting to hear from 
on important matters, and he weay 
penciled a column or so, with the aid of 
Paris editions of the English newspap 
and shot it over. Wally’s corresponde 
was marked, ‘When room.” There 3; 
never room. \ 

Finally Mr. Reeves took the correspo - 
ence in hand, edited it himself, and marl 
it “Must.” This means, in a newspa | 
office, that the boss himself insists on see g 
the thing in print. Whereupon the copy |- 
gan to get mysteriously lost on the » 
from the copy desk to the composing ro¢, 
Rats ate it; it blew out of the windo 
strange men with false beards crept ij 
the Record office and stole it; at least. 
these things didn’t happen to Wally’s cor 
spondence, stranger things must ha 
Wally Parsons attained the eminence | 
being the best-fed and least-published | 


respondent in Europe. 

After he had exhausted the possibilit 
of French cooking, Wally Parsons mov 
on to Copenhagen. Somebody must ha 
told him about Copenhagen. Previously 
embarking for Europe, Wally had alwa 
considered Copenhagen the name of a ki). 
ing game. He found it was a city, 31 
rounded by water and infested with super\| 
cooks. | 
A man who wishes to eat the best food | 
Europe, and gain in weight by obvio 
leaps, can do no better than Copenhage 
The Danes apologize for their cooking, sa 
ing that too much butter is used, that it 
too rich. Wally found it just rich enoug 
He put his feet under the ample tables. 
Nimb’s and the Tivoli Restaurant, leer 
upon the delicious smérrebréd, and decid 
to remain in Copenhagen the rest of 
life. Perhaps he would have done so, exce| 
for a strange accident which took place. 
Everton, at the Record office, one day — 
April. 

Benson Reeves, whose weight had latel 
stood still at 271 pounds, on account of h 
pining for his playmate, ambled out : 
the elevator into his office one morning, s: 
down at his desk, took up a pen and tried { 
write. His fingers wouldn’t work. He felt 
cold shiver at his spine. His right arm be 
came as an arm which had been buried ¢ 
Gettysburg. He tried to raise the arm fror 
the desk, and couldn’t move it. Then, wit 
chilly sweat dripping from his forehead, h 
took off the telephone receiver with hi 
trembling left hand, and got Doctor Hah 
on the other end of the wire. 

Doctor Hahn, a capable, youthful docto 
about six years out of the hospital, had ai 
office in the Record building. He knet 
Reeves and had been watching him as a bo 
waits under an apple tree on a windy day 
waiting for something ripe to fall. He ha 
no desire to shake the tree in advance. H 
knew that he had a fine prospective clien 
upstairs. 

Reeves’ face was white and his lips wer 
blue when Hahn came into the room, cas 
in hand. ‘‘Something’s happened, doe 
tor!”? he moaned. “TI can’t move my righ’ 
arm. Is—is it—a stroke?” 

The doctor listened at the fat man’ 
heart, lungs and other accessories. H 
prodded him sufficiently and then stooc 
back and delivered an oration, in a some 
what impertinent but knowledgeable anc 
impressive manner. 2: 

“Your heart is all right, strange-to say,’ 
he began. “But it won’t be long before it 
isn’t all right. You have no shock, but you 
deserve about three shocks. You’re a walk- 
ing mountain of fat, and no insurance 
company would risk six cents on you. | 
don’t say I understand it myself, but the 
idea is that the fat has begun to press on a 
nerve in your shoulder and put your arm 
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ess. It’s nothing but fat. If you 
use your arm again, there’s one 
it. You’ve got to take off some 
lard. If you want to live to see 
and light wines again, you know how 
as Ido. If you want to fall down in 
et some day and have them take you 
one of those carts they use for dead 
why, go right on gorging yourself 
itting in your chair.” 
Peeves flushed with indignation. ‘I 
call you in to pull that rough stuff 
‘It may all be true, but you could be 
anly about it.” 
rse words for a coarse case,’’ re- 
the doctor irreverently. “I’m giv- 
you straight, and asking no charge. 
1 don’t believe it, or you think I’m a 
Muldoon, call in some other man. 
vre not a case for drugs; you’re a case 
mean guy in a sanitarium, where you 
ey orders or get kicked into the street. 
w you fat boys, and I’ve got no sym- 
thy with you. I don’t care if you die 
morrow. Get me?” 
—it really that bad?’”’ Reeves began 
imper. 
Doctor Hahn was not really a roughneck. 
3 soon as he saw that Reeves was in a re- 
pure mood he began to talk like a proper 
titioner. He really wanted this case. 
anted to reduce Reeves. He wanted 
able to point Reeves out as the 
ic-looking mammal he had saved 
ruin. So, by alternately bracing and 
ening the big fellow, he exacted a 
ise that he would obey orders. And 
regimen began then and there. 
At first Reeves felt that he was being 
ved to death. He almost wept as he 
nehed a finger of hard toast, unbuttered, 
nd thought of colossal bacon and eggs. He 
as asked to believe that a piece of lean 
am, the size of an inkstain, would keep 
im from falling in a dead faint. He was led 
way to the awful tortures of a gymnasium, 
nd forced to play handball with a low- 
rowed person of no education, who de- 
thted in socking him in the eye with the 
and then claiming accident. But— 
he thought of the cart that removed 
eased horses from the roadways, he 
lowed hard and went on with the pun- 
ment. 
Then, gradually, he began to get inter- 
ted in the scales. It became a sporting 
nt to see whether he had lost a pound or 
y eleven ounces. Little by little he got 
lainted with the sight of his feet, which 
ad been strangers to his vision for a long 
me. He began to work back through his 
ardrobe to the clothing of yesteryear. His 
ollars went from size nineteen to eighteen, 
sventeen, and then to a mere boy’s size— 
xteen and a half. One day he thought he 
discovered his biceps. But it proved to 
‘only a false alarm. It was a place where 
he fat had remained on. 
But when the miracle was in the way of 
oming to a consummation, when Reeves 
ne day found himself breathing without a 
wheeze, doing a two-mile walk without 
ailing a jitney to get home, felt the surge 
[ life once more abounding in his frame, 
nd forced the scales up only to a stingy 
ne hundred and ninety-six pounds, which 
Joctor Hahn allowed was a reasonably 
ood weight for a big-boned man of six 
et—then Reeves became an addict. He 
ecame a proselyter, compared with whom 
he early Christians were men and women 
f reserve. The joy of telling the world 
led the nostrils of the former victim of 
at. He could hardly resist the temptation 
f plucking strangers by the arm and saying 
y, ‘Better lay off the eats, old chap. 
* near the danger line. Now once, I 
ayself ——’ 
‘It is in the nature of the convert to 
ate the error from which he has been so 
rovidentially rescued. Reeves, like other 
eformed sinners, began to abhor the ad- 
ertisements of his former weakness. A fat 
aan began to be obnoxious to his view. He 
autioned the office force to beware of the 
in of gluttony. ‘Exercise, my boy! And 
noderation.”’ 
If Wally Parsons had been present at 
his period he would have been deluged with 
ood advice. But Wally was in Copen- 
lagen, ordering freely from the bill of fare, 
nd washing it down with dark brew—and 
pring in weight so fast that his favorite 
estaurateurs were reserving a sofa for him 
nstead of a chair. He had ceased to write 
orrespondence for the Record. He had 
eet to correspond with anybody at the 
Record office except the cashier. The cash- 
er mentioned this fact weekly to Reeves. 
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But Reeves was too busy with his physical 
exercises to think of Wally just then. He 


said, “I'll speak with you later about that, | 


Ferguson. Just bring up that matter next 
week, will you?” _ 

But the miracle had been performed. 
Reeves was free from sin. He was adver- 
tising the virtues of his diet, and showing 
people how to live the fuller life. And in 
that juncture the cashier, Ferguson, brought 
him a copy of a cable message from Copen- 
hagen, calling for more money. 

Reeves studied the cable a moment, and 
exclaimed, “What the devil!’’ It was as 
though he had been asleep for a year, and 
waked to find his watch, diamond pin and 
automobile gone. ‘Not a blamed cent!” 
he cried. “You cable Parsons to report for 
duty at this office at once! Er—he might 
be broke. You can send him two hundred 
dollars. Let him travel second-class. Make 
the cable good and strong, and tell him to 
get back here on the hop.” 

_“Ombompom!” murmured Reeves. “The 
big fat loafer! I ought to have jerked him 
home again long ago. Why, he hasn’t done 
a blamed thing but spend my money. 
Ombompom! So the French girls called 
him Ombompom, did they? Huh!” .The 
picture of the great hulk rose before Reeves’ 
scandalized eyes, and he shivered in dis- 
gust. That he had ever been like that! . It 
was a ghastly recollection. 

He seized a slip of paper and wrote, lest 
Ferguson’s cable should miscarry or fail 
to impress Parsons: “I want you back right 
away. Signed personally by Reeves.” 

“T want that to go Marconi,’ said the 
boss, handing the paper to the head office 
boy. “Tell them to send every word of it, 
including the words ‘Signed personally by.’ 
Understand?” 

Then Reeves settled back in his chair. 


He placed his hands where his stomach | 
used to be, and found the spot to be vacant. | 
His frontage had been moved back by | 
He stretched out his arms and | 


inches, 
flexed them with the satisfaction of a 
high-school hero. ‘‘In great form!”’ he mur- 
mured. Then he added darkly, ““Ombom- 
pom! The fat loafer!”’ 


qr 


EING neither clairvoyant nor clair- 

audient, nor skilled with the divining 
rod, Mr. Wally Ombompom Parsons, in 
Copenhagen, had no clew concerning the 
remarkable conversion which had taken 
place in the soul and hide of Benson Reeves. 
And when he got the peremptory cable- 
gram, followed by the more insistent mar- 
conigram, Wally sat up and inquired of 
his pride what had occurred in the Record 
office. At first it flashed to him that some- 
thing had happened to Jolliffe, and that 
the boss naturally reached for his play- 
mate in his emergency. But on reflection 
it seemed to Wally that Jolliffe was the sort 
of man that nothing happened to. He had 
that lean and hungry look which the in- 
surance actuaries say doth constitute a fine 
risk. He was of the ilk who would always 
look ill, and have black blotches under the 
eyes, but who would live to bury the last 
Bulgarian sour-milk drinkers. It seemed 
more reasonable to believe that Reeves was 
going to take a vacation and leave Wally 
in complete control of the newspaper. 

He regretted leaving Copenhagen, but 
duty was duty. He bought passage to New 
York direct from Denmark, and spent his 
last ten days basking with his beloved 
smorrebréd on the Danish steamship. On 
the afternoon of the eleventh day Wally 
entered the city room of the Record office, 
looking traveled and important. To show 
that he had no hard feelings against Jolliffe 


he began by sitting on the edge of the city | 


editor’s desk. 


There are some crimes worse than others. | 


To sit on the edge of a city editor’s desk 
has always called for the maximum punish- 
ment. Ordinarily Jolliffe wouldn’t have 
waited even to call for a gun. He would 
have used his scissors. But, strange to say, 


on this occasion he merely smiled blandly, | 


shook hands with all the fervor of a wet 
towel, and inquired if Wally was well. 
Wally was. He said so several times. He 
remarked how different America looked. 
He commented scathingly upon American 
provincialism. The boys gathered round 
and received him with kindness and compli- 
ments. Then, having made a good entrance 
and got his breath, Wally started for 
Benson Reeves’ room. ’ 

“T wouldn’t go in just now. The boss 
has a caller,’ suggested the city editor. 

“Oh, that’s all right; he won’t mind,” 
assured Wally. 
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Kerosene Gas Cook Stove 
Cooks Like a Gas Range at Much Lower Cost 
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He went in. Then he came out again, 
looking dazed, sat down heavily upon and 
through a chair, picked himself up, kicked 
the remains of the chair aside, and sat on a 
desk and waited. 

Finally the boss opened his door and 
beckoned. Wally entered; the door closed, 
and Frank Corby, Leach and Earle joined 
hands and did a silent war dance around 
the city room. 

“You ought to know better than to 
break in without knocking,” said the boss 
severely, while Wally blinked. “That may 
be form in Denmark, but it’s no good here. 
You’re a monstrosity! You’ve gained 
seventy pounds! It won’t do, Parsons; it 
won’t do! Do you know what’s going to 
happen to you? You’re going to fall down 
in the street some day, and those men that 
operate the dead-horse cart are going to 
come after you. You'll just pass out 
quick—like that! You’re a walking moun- 
tain of fat, and no insurance company 
would risk six cents on you. It’s indecent! 
Gluttony! Disgusting! Look at me! Hard 
as nails, and can do thirty-six holes at golf 
and come in fresh as a daisy.” 

Wally stared. He hardly heard the ti- 
rade. He was gazing helplessly upon the 


| changed figure, the changed face of his boss. 
| His brain waggled. This wasn’t Reeves at 
| all. 


It was some new proprietor. 

“Now look, Parsons,” the voice went on, 
‘‘you’ve had a good long vacation at my 
expense. I’m not kicking. I really had a 
brainstorm when I sent you over. But the 
point 1s, you’ve got to buckle down and do 
some work. Forget the past. I’ll take all 
the blame for your footlessness—only you 
must back me up by a little hustle. What 
you need is hard work, plenty of exercise, 
and a diet. I’ll send you to a doctor who 
will start you right. And Jolliffe will give 


| you the exercise. Glad to see you, Parsons. 


I’m busy now. Ask Jolliffe if he can give 
you something for tomorrow.”’ 

The wreck of a once popular European 
correspondent emerged from the boss’ room 
and walked, as though doing a Lady 
Macbeth under the glaring mercury lamps, 
straight for the city editor’s desk. 

“Mr. Jolliffe,” said Wally in strange far- 
away tones, “you were right. I shouldn’t 
have butted in. It made Mr. Reeves sore. 
Er—how long has he been—like that?” 

“Like what?”’ 

“Hmaciated,”’ hoarsed Wally. 

“Oh, that happened soon after you left. 
I’ve got a nice assignment for you, Om- 
bompom. Chance to write a good sob 
story. Mother supporting six children by 
sweating silk shirts for the Upper Ten, 
in the tenement district. The place is on 
the seventh floor, and there’s no elevator. 
But it’s a good story, and you’re tho 
bird to write it—with your European ex- 
perience.” ‘ 

“On the seventh floor—and no ele- 
vator!”” gasped Ombompom. “I never 
could make it, Mr. Jolliffe. You’re kidding 


“Oh, I don’t mean to rush you,” sneered 
the city editor. “You can have one day to 
go up, and the next day to come down. 
Take your lunch with you, to eat on the 


| third floor. When you get up to the sixth 


floor your nose will probably begin to 
bleed—but don’t get frightened at that. 
It’s only the normal effect of elevation. 
ne I’m not kidding, Ombompom. Get 
that.” 

Wally understood at last that Jollifie’s 
turn had come. The boss had soured on 
him, for some reason—it wasn’t clear to 
him why—and had thrown him to the lion. 
If Wally had possessed a hundred dollars 
in cash he would have marched from the 
scene with his head up. But he had not 
saved money. He jingled about forty cents 
in his pocket—the cash he had left after 
clearing the customs at the dock, and buy- 
ing his ticket for Everton. Under the cir- 
cumstances he felt that it would be unwise 
to ask the boss for an advance. It would 
be better to go back to his old boarding 
place and touch the landlady for enough to 
survive till pay day. 

No fiend of the Inquisition ever showed 
more resource in cruel and unnatural punish- 
ments than did Jolliffe. Wally got at least 
six assignments a day, all arranged with 
diabolical precision, with the idea of cover- 
ing the greatest possible mileage on foot. 
The city editor had a standing order with 
the elevator starters in the big office build- 
ings. Whenever the elevator machinery 
went out of gear they were to call up the 
city editor of the Record at once. Then 
Wally was detailed to ascend to the fifteenth 
floor to inquire of a fourth-rate real-estate 


_car line, Ombompom was rushed out. 


dealer if he had disposed of some Be 
hundred-dollar parcel of peat bog in 4 
outskirts. If there was a family r 
in some hovel out beyond the end of { 


inquire. 
After the first week of this, Wally, throu 
violent exercise and worry, got down. 
two hundred and eighty-three. It looke 
for a minute, as though Jolliffe’s eryel 
were about to defeat itself. But Wally 2 
down to two hundred and eighty-three a 
stuck there. 
The more he walked, after that, t 
hungrier he got. The hungrier he got, ¢ 
more he ate. The more he ate, the more | 
kept his weight. The more he kept } 
weight, the more walking assignments | 
got from Jolliffe. The more exercise, ¢) 
hungrier, the more he ate—round ay 
round and round the vicious circle. _—. 
Sometimes even the revengeful 11 
at the city desk almost relented. W; 
no longer himself. He came into the offi 
with a hunted look. Even the office } 
guyed him. The reporters began to fe 
honestly sorry for him. Frequent! 
Pickering or Peters, the two call men, woul 
offer to take .a mean job off Wally’s h: a: 
But he refused, with sad melting eyes, 
those of a fawn. He was game, 
was proud. And after all, the pity 
other boys was only momentary. Whe 
remembered the haleyon days of Omk 
pom, when he was next to the b 
cornered all the theater tickets, 
the circus. passes, intercepted the b 
complimentaries, and puffed contemptuo, 
Havana smoke all over the city roon 
thereby contaminating the honest odor ; 
their hard-earned threefers—the boys stee 
ed their hearts. In the words of the gre: 
writers, the iron entered their souls. 
Benson Reeves, meanwhile, thougie 


gave Wally no encouragement ia 


pleasant good morning, was really wat 
ing over his former favorite with benevoler’ 
eye. He was waiting for the day whe 
Wally’s right leg would crumple under hin 


or his neck would refuse to obey his wil 
Then—Doctor Hahn! and oho for th 
obesity cure! tH 

But, aside from the sad hunted | i 
Wally’s eyes, he seemed to be in a state ¢ 
perfect preservation. It thus became ne 
essary for Reeves, who abominated cha 
to turn the screw a trifle. He called Wal | 
into the death chamber and said, “‘ Parsons! 
I never mean to interfere with the privat, 
affairs of the men who work for me. If the 
want to be thin or fat or wear red — 


or carry a cane—that’s their business— 
unless they overdo it. Now I hate to sa; 
this, Parsons, but you’re a sort of a jok) 
around town. Jokes are all right on ou 
editorial page, but the Record mustn’t be: 
low comedian. People are beginning t 
laugh when they see you coming. The 
say, ‘Here comes that freak the Recor 
borrowed from Barnum and Bailey,’ 0 
‘Why should a newspaper reporter be al 
lowed to obstruct traffic?’ Now, if you 
want to eat yourself into an early graye, 0 
course that’s your business. But I don’ 
like to have people pulling low wit at thi 
Record’s expense. Hadn’t you better tak 
off about a hundred pounds, and look mor 
human?” 

Wally’s affection for the boss was real 
He was serious minded and loyal. The 
upshot of the meeting was that Doctoi 
Hahn was called in. Hahn went to work 
on Wally with all the roughness he hac 
shown to Reeves, and some added. He 
began by putting Wally on a three-day 
fast—no food, no water, not even orangé 
juice. 

Wally was given a week’s vacation to try 
the experiment. The first day he sat in his 
room. The second day he went to bed, 
from weakness. The third day he mentally 
made his will, leaving Copenhagen to 
Reeves. On the morning of the fourth day 
he tottered out to the nearest restaurant 
and ate three-fifths of an ox, garnished with 
a peck of potatoes, and washed it down 
with something less than a gallon of coffee. 

“You disobeyed orders!’’ bawled Doctor 
Hahn. Be 

“T was dying,” wailed Wally. u;, 

“Finish dying. I wash my hands of you, 
said the doctor. ‘Pick out your lot at 
Mount Auburn, you big boob. You'll need 


it in three months.” fee 
‘Give me another chance,” begged Om- 
bompom. ay 


He got another chance. This time the 
doctor, feeling that Wally had almost obeye 
orders, and that perhaps his regimen ad 

(Continued on Page 153) aps? 
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n too harsh, ordered another three-day 
fa, but with a little orange juice. Wally 
ja. in a box of oranges. At the end of three 
dis he paid a boy fifty cents to smuggle 
t} forty-six pounds of orange peel out of 
piroom. Doctor Hahn, coming in, met 
tt boy going out. That was the end. 

Your fat suicide has no will power,” the 
ditor reported to Reeves. “Nothing could 
jo him but a firing squad. I’m too busy 
tcool with him. Give him an assignment 
-¢jump out of an aéroplane with a para- 

‘te—and sew up the parachute.” 

"Jeeves was disgusted. That aman should 
‘pfat he could understand—he had once 
pn fat himself—but that a man should 
_» take the advice of a man who had been 
and had seen the light, was offensive in 
tj) extreme. 

)mbompom didn’t even have the decency 
_trollapse from fatty degeneration. Reeves 

f, all the righteous indignation of a doctor 

yo leaves his bed in a blizzard, drives six 

pes to save a life, and finds his patient 
sing at the kitchen table eating a stack 
owheat cakes. 

"‘ leave Parsons to you, Jim,” he said, 

seit with a certain reluctance. “Give 

ha plenty to do until the end comes.”’ 

‘Now, on the level, Mr. Reeves,” said 

jliffe, ‘if you feel that way, I want to put 

+: cards on the table. Ombompom is no 
god, and never was. I don’t need him, 

i never did. It’s coming summer, and 
@ work is getting lighter. Let me fire 
fn. That's less cruel than walking him to 


ath. 

No,” objected the boss. “I don’t like 
ido that. He’s trying to do his best. 
’\sn’t as though he was soldiering. Er— 
gre him a chance to resign. Dammit, I 

fe Ombompom!. If he’d get thin and 
yipectable, I’d like to see him stay. Er— 

en’t fire him, but He 

“All right,” responded the city editor. 
_/He knew what to do now. The boss had 
euples. Jolliffe was happily born without 
seh excreScences. There is just one big 
_nson for firing a newspaper reporter, that 

lds good winter and summer, in all 
«mates, under all conditions. Not im- 
prality. No. Notinebriation. Not that. 

ot even murder. The one big reason is 
jat the reporter in question has failed to 

im in a good story which he could have 


te 
Jolliffe went to work on that basis. He 
jd the guillotine all erected, even before 
3 talk with the boss. All he needed was 
 eassistance of Wally’s neck, to make the 
remony complete. 
\The means of effecting the departure of 
~ mbompom were at hand. It was the first 
sek in June. The humid weather, earlier 
‘an usual, had driven most of the am- 
issadorial corps out of Washington. The 
orld was at peace—except for one hover- 
'g cloud in Southeastern Europe, This 
oud blew across the Atlantic to Washing- 
n, rested over the Potomac for a week or 
70, and then moved northward to the 
_ cinity of Everton. Not that Everton was 
aything more than a manufacturing city 
two hundred thousand population. But 
_ so happened that, nine miles from Ever- 
m, in the foothills of the Pompatuck 
ange, there was a summer colony; and 
ore, for some seasons, the ministers pleni- 
dtentiary of a number of self-determined 
ad scrappy European countries had been 
- xcustomed to rest. 
At the moment, half a hundred news- 
aper correspondents were camped in and 
round Everton, keeping a watch on the 
immer home of Baron Pazacz, the minis- 
9 for a young and noisy republic which 
can set down as Hostilia, so as not to 
teate any hard feelings. The fact was, 
lostilia had a little party preparing to- 
‘ard another neighboring republic of Wal- 
)pia. This was not in itself important. But 
| Hostilia and Wallopia bit each other in 
ne neck, Hysteria and Anesthesia, two 
tore bordering countries, could hardly re- 
sain from joining the fray. Experience has 
hown that you never can tell, in Europe, 
ow far these pygmy riots will go. There 
vas a big strife started once, in that very 
qanner. It was publicly announced that 
‘rance looked with kind eyes on the claims 
f Wallopia. Britain was inclined to favor 
lostilia. 
The ferment was going on under a tight- 
\tting lid. So far, the most industrious 
orrespondent had been able to elicit from 
‘he Hostilia Embassy merely the fact that 
he crops needed rain. Wallopia’s repre- 
entative let himself become so garrulous 
to say that he was a great admirer of 
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Bret Harte’s stories. But there were dip- 
lomatie pouches going back and forth 
from Washington to the summer colony, 
and strange men with black mustaches 
were arriving at the Everton Union Station, 
and alighting from Pullmans. The pot was 
evidently boiling. 

Harry Frawn had been covering the local 
end of the story for the Record. That is to 
say, he had been disguising the fact, every 
morning, with two columns of artistic blah 
on the first page, that there was no news. 
He had already sunk so low as to interview 
the man who told the gardener that a 
truckman said that the baron’s cook was a 
former member of the Russian nobility. 
But Jolliffe plugged away at it, feeling that 
the Record had its reputation at stake. The 
Associated Press might be content to say 
that there were no new developments. The 


Record had to prove that fact with a | 


double-column head. 

On the third of June, the day before 
Ombompom, though he didn’t yet know it, 
was to depart for other fields of endeavor, 
Jolliffe called Harry Frawn over and ex- 
plained. 

“Harry,” he said, “you get a one-day 
rest from that Baron Pazacz story. I’m 
sending Ombompom out today. Wait a 


minute and let me tell you! The boss has | 


given me the high sign. All I’ve got to do 


is to give the fat boy a chance to fall down. | 


He’d never miss the chance.”’ 


“But something might break, Jim,’ | 


objected Frawn. 

“Sure. The story is going to be covered. 
I’ve taken a fancy to covering it myself. I 
want you to sit in on the desk tonight. I’ve 
got a tip that may turn out to be some- 
thing. 
order to meet the 3:25 this afternoon and 
take a man over to the baron’s.”’ 

“‘That sounds like something.” 

“Yes, particularly as it’s a fake order. 
I’ve got that straight. Now the baron 
wouldn’t give any fake orders unless to 
deceive somebody. Maybe the correspond- 
ents; maybe a spy. But there’s something 
doing.” 

“Tt don’t seem quite right to frame Om- 
bompom,”’ objected Frawn, after a moment. 

“T’m not framing him! If he can get the 
story we’ll hand him the flowers. But you 
know what he’ll do. If he does get out as 
far as the baron’s he’ll beat it right back to 
his club and shoot pool the rest of the day. 
Probably he’ll telephone out, being a 
warmish day. I’m going to put a real story 
on the front page tomorrow morning, if I 
have to murder someone to do it, and 
I want to show Reeves the truth—that 
Ombompom is no use at all.” 

Wally Parsons, unsuspecting as a college 
professor, and feeling that he must be im- 
proving in Jolliffe’s regard, took the street 
ear to the end of the line, five miles from 
the baron’s summer home. Then he hailed 
a jitney. But the jitneys, lounging around 
the terminus, were all engaged. They didn’t 
know when they would be disengaged, if 
ever. Jolliffe, who was not far away, may 
have known. But the jitneymen were per- 
fectly sure they were waiting for someone. 
Wally looked back in the direction of the 
city. The road was empty of vehicles. The 
nearest thing to the purr of a motor was 
the droning of the bees. 

“Five miles!”” murmured Wally. “Oh, 
well, it’s only five miles.” 

It may have been that at the age of 
thirteen Wally Parsons had walked five 
miles in one day. But he had grown since 
then. The sun ascended the heavens and 
smiled upon his portly form. He removed 
his coat. A few minutes afterward his 
collar removed itself, so far as being a 
starched collar was concerned. At the 
milestone, even his cravat had melted, and 
left bright green and crimson blotches on 
his shirt. His shoes were filled with water 
and pebbles. 

Once in a while a motor car dashed by 
him and dusted him off. One suspender had 
fallen over his arm, and the heel of one shoe 
was gone; so the drivers of the cars passed 
him as quickly as possible. There had been 
holdups on that road. 

Several times Wally threw himself down 
on the side of the road and waited for death 
to come. As he was still breathing at the 
end of a reasonable period, he felt that 
there was nothing to do but stagger on. At 
half past three he reached the gate of the 
baron’s grounds. Outside, a cool-looking 
party of New York correspondents were 
playing auction under a tree. They looked 
at Wally and went on with their game. He 
didn’t look like a newspaperman. He 
looked like an iceman. Wally entered the 
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HREE walls of dead air space with four thick- 
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pleasant, dignified spare-time 
way of earning $5.00—$10.00—even 
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Griffiths of Pennsylvania is em- 
ployed all day, every working day, 
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$80.00 extra in a single month. All 
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and The Country Gentleman. 
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whether you sell us only an occasional 
hour or eight hours a day. Profits begin 
at once. We’ll furnish everything cost- 
free, even including a most helpful course 
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least an occasional hour which you would 
like to turn into real money? 


Gentlemen: Indeed I can use more 
money. Please tell me, but without 
obligation, all about your plan. 
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Street 
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State 
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‘gate and tottered to the foot of the steps. 
And there he promptly passed away. 
When Wally opened his eyes he was on a 


couch in a cool corridor, and a sweet-faced. 


elderly woman was bathing his forehead 
with a cold towel. 

“Where am I?” asked Wally. Everyone 
asks this question under the same circum- 
stances. There are only four original 
remarks every year. 

“This is Baron Pazacz’s house. The 
baron found you there when he drove up in 
his car. The baron is a very kind man. 


| Some men would have had you taken to 


the servants’ quarters. But he said, ‘Take 
this poor fellow right in.’ So here you are. 
Are you from Higgins’ grocery? Is your 
truck outside?” 

“T’m from the Record,” said Wally. 
“T’m a journ—a newspaperman.”’ 

“Oh, my goodness!” screamed the sweet- 
faced woman, dropping the cold towel in 
Wally’s eye and scampering away. Three 
weeks of incessant siege by newspapermen 
had convinced her that a serpent had been 
unwittingly admitted to the house. 

But the baron came down to where Om- 
bompom lay, grinning. “‘You’re the best 
faker I ever saw,” he confided to Wally, in 
perfect vernacular English. ‘I never saw 
a faint counterfeited like that one. Well, 
now that you’re in the house, all I can say 
is ‘No news.’”’ 

“T didn’t fake,” replied Wally with weak 
indignation. ‘I’m not a faker. I—I had 
to walk five miles—I went blind all of a 
sudden—and fell down. I couldn’t get a 
jitney—I had to get here—and I’m so 
fat ——” 

“You poor devil!” said the baron softly. 


“Five miles on foot—carrying—how much - 


do you weigh anyway?” : 

Wally had been talking without looking 
at the baron. But at this sympathetic re- 
mark he raised himself on one elbow and 
regarded his host. Then he gasped. He 
was gazing upon aman mountain, a colossus 
of flesh, a man who could give him twenty 
pounds and then make him look anemic. 
He was looking upon the fattest diplomat 
in Southeastern Europe, the man who 
settled arguments by sitting on them. 

Wally smiled faintly. ‘Two eighty- 
three,’’ he answered. 

“A mere starveling,” said the baron 
complacently. ‘I weighed that much when 
I was eighteen. Regard me! Three hun- 
dred and thirty-one, and seven ounces!” 

“You’ve got me beat,”’ confessed Wally. 

“And it’s no joke,”’ added the baron. 

“No, it’s no joke. They’re going to fire 
me for being so fat.”’ 

“What! Fire you for being fat? Devil! 
Who is?” 

“My city editor—my boss—the whole 
crowd. I tried to get thin. It wasn’t any 
use. This is my last chance—this assign- 
ment—and the boss gave it to me because 
he knew I couldn’t get any news here,” 
said Wally with moist eyes. “I knew the 


| game. But—lI had to see it through.” 


Baron Pazacz clenched his great fists. 


_“Tknow how itis,” hesaidfeelingly. ‘They 


make fun of us because we have a few 
spare pounds, because we are not dyspeptic 
crawling cowards. We dare to eat and 
drink, and we don’t snivel and take to 
dumb-bells and phonograph exercises. You 
feel better. Come up to my room. I'll 
lend you some clothes. You shall have a 
bath in my tub. I had it especially built. 
T run it full of water to a mark I have made 
on the enamel. I get in, and the water 
rises to another mark I have made. If you 
make it rise to my mark I give you the 
Order of Merit and a sword.” 


“Wally’s best was two inches low 


Of course the baron was safe in thi 


tide, than the baron’s. But while W 
splashed, the baron, at the door, remar 
bitterly, “What kind of man is your boy 
your city editor? A thin man, no doub 

“Yes,” said Wally. a 

“T thought so. I wouldn’t trust a { 
man. Never would I trust a thin y 
Never. And he would fire you because :| 
are fat! We shall have a talk, and t 
dinner. It may be I give you a story, 
put one over on this skeleton view 
fire you.” 

A few hours later Wally Parsons, 
one of the baron’s evening suits, | 
back from the dinner table, and 
reflectively upon a fat black cig 
didn’t understand the conversat 
cause it was in French; but he 
he was in the room with three | 
tives of three scrappy European r 
and that great affairs were being 
under his nose. <q 

Suddenly the baron looked 
Parsons and said, ‘‘We have a 
for the press. You shall have it. 
typewritten and ready. It has be 
two days. Only minor differe 
mained to be settled. As a token of : 
ship I should like to give you y 
newspapermen call—what is the wo 
scoop, is it not? My friends here | 
think that wise. I must bow te 
wishes. They say the news should 
the country through the Associated 
The best I can do is to let you give 
to the Associated Press. Will tha 
any good—with your boss?” - ; ; 

“T should say it would!” cried Wall 
trembling. ‘‘I’ll tell you how we ean | 
it! Let me have the statement, wil 
your signature. The Associated hi 
in Everton. I’ll give it to him, a 
run it with a line, ‘The Everton ~ | 
this morning says Every paper | 
the country will carry it. Would that d 
Baron?” .. a 

After a few words in French the ba j 


ot 


said, ‘That is satisfactory. Sit here ar 
smoke, Mr. Parsons, till I look over tl 
statement once more. It is now ni 
o'clock. You shall go back to your offi 
in my car. You What the 
that?” : 4 
All the diplomats jumped to t fe 
nervously as a crash and bang, followec 
shouting, floated in through the = 
from the front of the house. | oF 
“Tt sounds like a fight,’’ added the | 
A few stray curses entered the wi | 
and then all was still. The baron si 
to the wall and pushed a button. To th’ 
butler he ordered, “Send O’Flaherty hei 
at once.” a= 
O’Flaherty, the personal guard an 
bouncer of the legation, entered. He we 
breathing hard, but had a victorious lool 
“What was that disturbance, Patsy? 
asked the baron. i 
“Oh, ’twasn’t much, sir. A newspapel 
man got fresh and I punched him in the ey 
and kicked him out. He insisted on seein 
you—tried to push past me and get int 
the house.” piel 
“You punched a newspaperman in th 
eye!” cried the baron, aghast. “‘ You ough 
to know better than that. The news 
papers i 
“Oh, this is all right, sir. This wasn’ 
one of the big correspondents. It was onl} 
a tall, slim, undertaker-looking fellow fron 
a newspaper over in Everton—the Record 
or something like that. A fresh guy. Triec 
to bluff me with the idea he was the city 


” 


editor —— 3 


PHOTO, BY W. G. BENDORE 


A Scene at Evening on Mendocino Coast, California ees- * 
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“Did We Get Lincoln Motor Prices?” 


The real cost of Lincoln Motors, meas- How can any manufacturer who di- 
f ured in years of trouble-free service, is vides his energy among many products 
| so low that no buyer can afford to over- and many models give you as much 
| look it. for your money as the specialist ? 

That low cost is the result of stand- You cannot afford to buy one—or a 


ardization—taking one type of machine hundred electric motors without 
and sticking to it—making this machine knowing what Lincoln has to offer 
in greater numbers than any other you. 


manufacturer—putting every thought Use this coupon and make sure of 
and energy into the improvement of the — getting Lincoln's proposition before 
one product. you buy. 
Branch Offices “Link Up With Lincoln” Branch Offices 
Boston Milwaukee 
Mi li 
Se THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY New York City 
Chicago General Offices and Factory: Cleveland, Ohio Philadelphia 
Cincinnati J Pittsburgh 
Detroit The Lincoln Electric Co., of Canada, Ltd., Toronto-Montreal Rochester 
European Representatives: Allen-Liversidge, Ltd., London St. Louis 


Des Moines 
Grand Rapids 


MEMO 
THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC CO. 


Quote prices on electric motors. 


Exclusive Agencies with Stock 
Ft. Worth, Texas Los Angeles 
New Orleans San Francisco 


Distributing 
agencies in 
all principal Number Horse Power Phase Voltage 
cities. jp | 


Manufacturers also 
of the Famous 


LINCOLN 
WELDER 
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rs attinsit. MOTORCAMPING?P 


— . Kampkook packs z Z 
XS) tite “suit case --- take your Kampkook 
NS SS with everythin 
oe inside. No pro- T L 2 ee pid eae ; 
jections lo break, Wherever you go the nation’s highways 


will be comfortably crowded with 
Kampkook owners, pleasure. bound. 
They may travel light or pack complete 
equipment but the wise motor camper 
always takes his Kampkook. Folded 
Kampkook is compact and handy to 
carry; unfolded it is an adequate 
traveling kitchen stove. Motor gasoline 
produces a hot blue flame free of smoke, 
soot and flying sparks; the adjustable 
folding wind shield makes it weather 
proof. 

Whether for motor camping or just an 
occasional picnic, Kampkook, in one of its 
four popular models, will meet your re- 
quirements. $7.50 to $15.00 in the U.S. 
Sold by all leading dealers in sporting 
geoods. Look for the name American 
Kampkook. 


no detached parts 
to lose. 


Kampkook tanks 
are quickly de- 
tachable for easy 
jilling, a patented 
and exclusive con- 
venience. No fun- 
nel required. 


Dept. K2 
AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Albert Le-, Minn. New York, N. Y. 


Polder showing complete line including Kampovens and 
Folding Fry Pans and name of mearest dealer sent on 
request. Write Dept. K2. 


E IC A MN 


AMPKOO 


TRADE MARK AEG. U.S. Pay. OFFICE 


USED BY MORE THAN A HALF MILLION CAMPERS 


Leger 


Paul E. Smith 
of Massachusetts¢ 


LL over the country, literally scores 

of Smiths—and Joneses and 
Browns and Blacks—are making $5.00, 
$10.00, $25.00 a week extra as our sub- 
scription representatives. These men 
and women take care of the local sub- 
scription interests of The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman, three na- 
tional publications so much in demand 
that many of our workers find it pays 


Herbert Smith 
of Washington 


O. J. Smith 


of New York to sell us a// their time. Others, em- 
H. C. Smith ployed regularly along other lines, de- 
foe of Wisconsin = vote only their spare hours to making 
Wie extra money. Whether you can spare 
oA only a few hours a week or a few hours 
Se a day, we have a cash offer that will 
A interest you. 
THE DAL 4 
GEES 
PUBLISHING In Your Spare Time 
COMPANY A 
D. E. Smith 


And your time is your own—you may work 
when you please, morning, afternoon or eve- 
SS ning. Further, you do not need previous 


x : 
’ ses experience to succeed. 
Gentlemen: I’m interested in De P 


an easy, pleasant way of making |S 
extra money. If your offer fills “Ss 
these requirements, send me details. *< 


XN 
885 Independence Sq. ee of California 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania * 


Without Experience 


s We will tell you just what to do and say, 

s furnish everything you will need absolutely 

xe without cost; even providing you with 

ot working copies of our three publica- 

eae <u tions. Profits from the very start. 

~ Send the coupon for all the de- 

on ee Ss, tails. There’s no obligation 
whatever. 


Name_ 


Street_ 


nr nr ne eee ee 7 


City 


a 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
| thelaw. Ofthe5000 who were recruited and 


trained in 1918, 1920 and early in 1921 
more than 1200 had left before June 30, 
1921, and these were for the most part the 
most capable as well as ambitious and de- 
sirable men in the service. 

In order to relieve the bureau of some of 
its routine work a rule was made, effective 
January 1, 1924, whereby collectors’ offices 
will retain for audit all forms for incomes 
less than $5000, together with those where 
the gross income is $15,000 or less. This 
procedure, it is expected, will result in an 
audit of all returns within six or seven 
months after they are filed. This system 
should make the duty of filing a return a 
more agreeable one, because all liabilities 
will be settled before the next return is filed. 

The guns of criticism have been repeat- 
edly trained on the Internal Revenue 
Bureau for admitting to practice before the 
department former employes who gained 
valuable knowledge and experience while in 
government employ. There is nothing in 
the law or regulations to prevent former 
employes from appearing as counsel for 
taxpayers. Some of the criticism has been 
well founded, because in isolated instances 
former service employes have gained def- 


| inite knowledge with reference to particular 


cases and have resigned for the sole pur- 
pose of assisting the taxpayer in presenting 
his case to the bureau. Where such con- 
ditions have been found to exist the offender 
has been disbarred from practice, and 
where facts warranted it, has been prose- 
cuted. The actual part the former auditor 
may have taken in the preparation of the 
case is occasionally camouflaged by the 
presentation of the case by others. 
Nothing can be done to prevent em- 
ployes from resigning, and unless they 
make application to practice before the 
bureau the Government has no means of 
keeping track of them. In instances where 
opportunities for refund have been called 
to the attention of taxpayers by former 
employes who have either reviewed or had 
some information of their cases, they have 
been unwilling to disclose to government 
officials the fact that advances have been 
made to them concerning their returns, 
fearing they might jeopardize their cases. 


The Intelligence Unit 


Applicants to practice before the depart- 
ment are now very thoroughly and care- 
fully investigated. If the applicant has 
been a former employe his application is 
sent to the department head where he 
acquired his training and experience. A 
duplicate is sent to the revenue agent of the 
division in which he is to practice and a 
complete investigation is made as to the 
applicant’s eligibility for enrollment, his 
qualifications, his general standing in the 
community and his methods of securing 
business. 

Human frailty is a factor to be reckoned 
with in the administration of the income- 
tax laws. Temptations are numerous and 
one might say most seductive. To mini- 
mize the possibilities of fraud, collusion and 
other illegal practices among 20,000 em- 
ployes requires first a most careful selection 
of personnel, and second a careful watching 
of these men. A special intelligence unit 
has been created to carry on this important 
work. 

Cases of fraud and evasion of taxes, and 
charges against officers of the revenue 
service are assigned to them for investiga- 
tion. Since the organization of the unit in 
1919, 1400 cases, involving charges of every 
nature against officers and employes of the 
service, have been investigated. These 
charges have included the submission of 
fraudulent income-tax returns, conspiracy 
to defraud the Government and violate 
Federal laws, false representation, embez- 
zlement of government funds, and solicita- 
tion and acceptance of bribes. 

An interesting case recently brought to 
light in Washington involved an auditor in 
the income-tax unit. A Washington at- 
torney who was in no way connected with 
the Government offered to turn over to a 
representative of a taxpayer the income-tax 
returns filed by himself and three associates 
for 1917 on which there appeared to be due 
an additional assessment of $1,000,000. 
All correspondence with the department 
was to be included with the returns, and all 
evidence of additional tax liability thereby 
removed. This was to be accomplished, 


it was later learned, through the aud. 
in the department who had handled 
case, and who had given the attor 
information on its “possibilities,” _ 
his services the attorney was to rece 
$160,000, which he was to divide with. 
auditor in the income-tax unit. An agi 
ment was reached. Three of the rety 
were secured, and the attorney ham 
them all to an officer of the special inte 
gence unit who had been posing as the t 
payer’s representative. The attorney ¢ 
the auditor were indicted and 
guilty on January 18, 1924. 
Indicative of the housecleaning p 
that has been going on within ¢ 
during the past three years, res 
figures have been compiled which sh 
448 employes have been separated f 
service as the result of investi 
alleged collusion, and that 149 we 
cuted on collusion charges, and th; 
are 597 cases pending. The major 
these were outside of Washington. j 


Compromise Unlawful 


An important factor in the prop 
tioning of the revenue service is t 
of the solicitor. It has four disti 
sions. One is concerned with the sw 
ing and conducting of all cases pend 
court, two others are concerned 
swering requests for opinions on p 
law submitted to the bureau, whi 
fourth devotes its time to work inyol 
settling cases in which there is a 
criminal liability and where a comp: 
is accepted. Under the opinions — 
Attorney-General no compromise 
accepted from a solvent taxpayer 
approximately 50,000 taxpayers a y. 
through bankruptcy as a means of es 
the assessments made against them. 
alties may be compromised regard 
the solvency of the taxpayer. Ther 
little doubt that a great deal of reven 
lost in the delay occasioned through ¢ 
up old cases. The tax does not becon 
until the year following the receipt 
income. Another year usually must el 
before the additional tax liability is dete 
mined. $ 

A decision by the income-tax unit 2 
the taxpayer is by no means the word 
court of last resort. A committee know 
the Committee on Appeals and Rey 
was created in 1919,succeeding the Advi 
Tax Board. Its functions are to act in 
advisory capacity to the Commissio 
Internal Revenue, and to hear appeals m 
by taxpayers from action of the income-ta 
unit, and to act in an advisory capacity t 
the commissioner in the preparation of treas 
ury decisions and other rulings. In 
this committee heard and disposed of 3 
cases, and during the first two moni 
the present year 830 cases were closed. I 
1920 only 351 cases were heard. Theiner 
is due to a provision in the Revenue A: 
1921 giving the right of appeal prio 
assessment. In 95 per cent of the cz 


mittee the taxpayer or his representati 
has appeared personally. a 
In order to facilitate the work of t 
committee and to bring the taxpayers 
ing distant from Washington into ek 
personal touch with the department a 
subcommittee of the Committee on App 
and Reviews was established. a, 
From all quarters there are indication 
of efforts on the part of unit, division an 
department heads to make the Intern: 
Revenue Bureau an efficient and accura 
organization. The obstacles in the pat 
progress have been numerous and not ea 
surmountable. Lack of a permanent an 
well-trained personnel, an avalanche of 
work that could not be cleared up wit 
five years with an inadequate force, i 
proper housing conditions, here and th 
an unscrupulous employe who could 
more to besmirch the reputation of 
bureau in one hour than a hundred n 
could do in a year to clear it, have b 
among the problems to be solved. * 
psychology of it all has been to elicit a 
thing but words of praise from the criti 
Nevertheless, the department is graduz 
effecting changes and reforms for the be 
of the American people. It has sough' 
earn its salary, to give a good account. 
stewardship in the face of many handi 
and to prove worthy of the trust that 
fair and the broad-minded have in it. — 


snst it. We must have money, and 
e’s ten thousand yearning to be plucked.”’ 
And,” I put in helpfully, “maybe you 
% have to actually marry Beda. She 
come through with the reward before 
; ceremony, in which case we silently 
> from the scene, and no harm done.” 
Tfshe don’t come through, then I marry 
” he said angrily. “Just a mere trifle 
| that. You and George then take the 
4, get on a train and leave me here, mar- 
\to a strange woman, who probably eats 
«meat raw. I’m your little bleating goat 
ally, but not this time.”’ 

You use your common sense, will you?”’ 
rmony snapped. “Even if you do marry 
fy you can leave her later on, can’t you, 
| with plenty of money? You can then 
4 us in Chicago and the incident is 
led.” 

The little man shook his head. He was 
wing a battered straw hat and needed a 
ve and a haircut, and to me he certainly 
‘not look like a man women would go 
id over. 

‘It’s a funny thing,” he ruminated, sit- 
ig upon the sofa. ‘‘Whenever you and 
jorge dig up a fresh way to make money 
honestly, you always stand me under 
‘falling safe. If there’s a slight accident 
mebody gets both his legs busted off, 
mame in the morning paper is always 
/Gill. You do the planning and I crawl 
after the bear. Here I just got out of one 
\land you’re readying me up for another. 
He I refuse the job, whether we starve or 
b > 


“Tf we put it over, it will mean about 
rty-three hundred each,’’ Harmony 
ixed, “‘and considering that we are 
anded here without a dollar ue 


in, anyhow? The chances are this female 
ll beat me up good, and I’m no woman- 
hter.”’ 

“She's an uncommonly nice widow,” 
f assured him; “a little eccentric, but 
sasant.”’ 

“No doubt. What if she don’t like me?” 
We laughed heartily at the ridiculous 
2a of a woman not liking him, and it 
eased the vain little fellow. By arguing 
adily and earnestly for two hours we 
ym him over. Harmony loaned him some 
lars and a suit of clothes, and I gave him 
hat. Once won, he spent the rest of the 
x taking a protracted bath, having his 
r cut and arraying himself for his first 
norous onslaught, which, we pointed out, 
ight to occur immediately, in view of our 
ittened financial state. 

We told him what we knew of the ranch 
dy and her home, and when seven o’clock 
‘me we offered to go with him at least 
irt of the way, but he declined. 

‘“T don’t need any help,” he said. 

He departed from the Mission Hotel 
ion after seven, wearing a worried frown. 
armony and I played pool for several 
durs, picturing to ourselves all sorts of 
saster, but at eleven he came back smiling 
id shook hands. His manner had under- 
dne an entire change. 

“Boys,” he said heartily, “I owe you 
tatitude. I was all wrong. This lady is 
ie goods and I like her immense.” 
|“Yes,”’ we said, “but how does she like 
ou? ” 

‘Fine, as far as I can see. We got along 
e. Talked about music and religion, and 
1e showed me her photographs.” 

“Did you make any progress?” 

“Sure I did.” 

{When do you see her again?”’ 
“Tomorrow,” said he. ‘‘And I want to 
ell you birds, I’m some cave man!” 
After the initial encounter, Mr. Gill be- 
an to manifest strange symptoms, and for 
everal days we could extract no news ex- 
t the vaguest sort of statements. The 
eme, he said, was working out perfectly. 
e lady approved of him and he liked her, 
nd what more did we want to know? 
_“T'll do this my own way,” he said peev- 
hly, “and you let me alone.” 

_His manner was so supremely confident 
t when Martin Leech spoke pointedly 
Harmony about our mounting bill, it 
‘as natural to think of Beda Halstead. 


ld 
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“We've got to have money,” Harmony 
remarked. ‘Even if it’s only a hundred 
dollars. These bills must be paid.” 

“Sure,” I agreed; “and seeing Omar and 
Beda are getting on nicely, and the scheme 
promises to work out, maybe we could pry 
loose a small advance on our ten thou- 
sand.” 

“Hit on the head,” said the boss. “We'll 
go out there this afternoon.” 

_ We searched for Omar, intending to take 
him with us as an evidence of good faith, 
but he had disappeared, and the two of us 
set forth to try for five hundred and take 
what we could get. 

We found Mrs. Halstead dressed in white 
plush overalls and trying out a new tractor 
which had come in by freight from Chicago 
and which she distrusted. More like a 
viking than ever she seemed, sitting up on 
the iron seat, with her legs dangling. 

“Good morning,” she said. ‘How are 
the shoe-string merchants this morning?” 

“Never better,” said Harmony. “Your 
peach trees look nice.” 

“Yes, and you didn’t come up here to dis- 
cuss my peach trees. You have the furtive 
manner of people who want something.” 

Po We do,’”’ continued our spokesman, 
with a slight trace of nervousness. 

The lady continued to dangle her legs 
and smoke, surveying us with her friendly 
but fixed gaze. 

“As you know,” Harmony continued, 
“our financial affairs are in poor shape. The 
hotel man is looking for his money, and we 
thought maybe you would be kind enough 
to advance us funds, seeing how well the 
scheme is working out.” 

“Seeing what?’ Beda asked calmly. 

_ “Seeing how nice you and Omar are get- 
ting along,” Mr. Childs replied. 

“At your age,’’ she said, ‘‘you should 
know better than to spoof a widow of 
mature years and wide experience.” 

“Well,” Harmony argued, “you are get- 
ting on nicely with Omar, aren’t you?’ 

“T haven’t laid an eye on Omar,” she 
answered, “‘or any other friend of yours. 
I’ve been patiently waiting to see this 
wizard in human form, but up to now he 
has denied me the pleasure of a call.” 

Harmony turned and looked at me won- 
deringly. 

“You don’t mean that, Mrs. Halstead?” 

“T mean every word of it.” 

“George,” said Harmony, ‘“‘you hear 
what the lady says? Omar Gill has cer- 
tainly been calling on some woman.” 

“Or making it all up,’”’ I ventured. 

“Calling on a woman?” asked Beda, in- 
terested. 

“Every night. He comes back to the 
hotel with the most glowing accounts. 
Would that little mussel be lying to us? He 
informs us that the lady is extensively 
pleased with him, and naturally we thought 
it was you.” 

“Tt wasn’t me,”’ said Beda, getting down 
from her tractor, ‘‘but I’m curious to know 
who it was. If you find out, let me know. 
Right now, I don’t know whether you two 
are crooked or not.” 

“We’re not crooked, ma’am,’’ Harmony 
said as we started for the gate. ‘Just 
plain dumb.” 

We walked back the four dusty miles, 
discussing our running mate. 

‘A liar ought to get a punch on the nose,” 
I remarked. 

“Of course,’’ Harmony mused, “he may 
not be lying.” 

When Omar started on his first visit to 
Beda we had given him explicit directions— 
so many miles out of Sterling City, on the 
Stone Road; a white house sitting back 
from the highway, with a wire fence, and 
nobody in the world could have made a 
mistake—nobody but Omar Gill. 


It was approaching suppertime when he 
drifted leisurely in, wearing a new necktie 
and gray gloves which he had purchased. 
We seized him and took him upstairs to the 
rooms. 

“Now,” said Harmony, “you egregious 
little cuckoo, explain it.” 

“Explain what?’’ Omar demanded, strug- 
gling violently. “‘Leggo me.” 

“What have you been up to and who is 
this woman—if there is any woman? Have 
you been lying to me and George?”’ 

“You two know darned well what I’ve 
been dcing!’’ he shouted angrily. ‘You 
fixed it all up for me and I did everything 
you wanted done.” 
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The Shandaken Tunnel runs 
through the heart of the 
Catskill Mountains. Two 
and a half million pounds of 
dynamite were used to blast 3 
the rock which G-E mine “or 
locomotives hauled away. 
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Building the world’s 
longest tunnel 


To double New York City’s 
water supply, engineers have 
built the Shandaken Tunnel, 


In every great mod- 
ern engineering proj- 
ect that must be ~ 
completed within a 
few months or years, 
rather than whole 
lifetimes, electricity 
does the heavy work 
quickly. The General 
Electric Company de- 
signs and builds heavy 
electrical equipment, 
as well as the little 
motors which you use 
in your office and 
home. 


18.1 miles long. 


Electricity helped the builders 
to finish the work one year 
ahead of schedule. Everyone 
knows that electric motors 
save human labor; 
impressive evidence that they 
also save money and time. 


here is 


GENERAL ELECTRIC: 


BUCKHECT 


“Buckstrips” 


California’s 
favorite outdoor 


SHOE 


Californians demand the best 
in outdoor shoes. They say 
we've given it to them. Buck- 
hects combine absolute com- 
fort, smart style and long 
wear. Styles for every use— 
for men and women. Sold by 
3000 dealers west of Rockies. 
Special sure method of fitting 
by mail if your dealer doesn’t 
yet carry Buckhects. 


FREE 


Shoe Book and Purse 
Send for interesting Shoe 
Book and Souvenir Leather 
Purse. Both free. Use cou- 
pon today. 


BucxincHaM & Hecur, 
gt First St., San Francisco 
Without charge please send Shoe Book and Purse. 


Name___— 


Andretes 2 


The clipper your 
barber uses is the 
clipper to use at home 


Send for the Head Barber’s booklet : 
“How to Use Clippers.” 


BROWN & SHARPE Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R.1.,U.S.A. 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
Please send me a free copy of your new booklet, 
“How to Use Clippers.” 


Name__ = 5 4 
Address___ io 


State- 
S. E. P. 6-21-24 


GOL ML MMM 


City a ee 
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ENJOY A 


RADIO 


_SUMMER _ ( 


ADIO will play a 
wonderful part in 
your summer pleasures. 

At home or vacation- 
ing—seashore—north 
woods or mountain nook, 
radio will be a friendly, 
convenient companion. 


te 


~ 


Music from far distant 
hotel orchestras will play 
for your dances and 
beach parties. Through 
head phones and loud 
speakers will crash the 
roar of the ball game. 
Religious services from 
metropolitan churches 
will add to your furtheren- 
joyment of the Sabbath. 
During and after the pres- 
idential conventions the 
country’s foremost ora- 
tors will address you. 


_ ~ 


Broadcasting stations 
are increasing their send- 
ing power. The bugaboo 
of summer static is no 
longer feared, and so re- 
markable have been the 
improvement and sim- 
plification of receiving 
sets that you will find 
their cost much lower 
than you might expect. 


~ ~ 


Give thought now to 
summer radio. Replace 
your worn out batteries 
with Burgess ‘A’s,’ ‘B’s’ 
and ‘C’s’, which are rec- 
ognized by expert and 
amateur alike as the 
best obtainable. 


“ASK ANY RADIO ENGINEER” 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 

Engineers DRY BATTERIES Manufacturers 

Flashlight - Radio - Ignition - Telephone 

General Sales Office: Harris Trust Bldg., 
Chicago. 

Laboratories and Works: Madison, Wis. 


BURGESS 


/ RADIO BATTERIES 
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“Yes, you did! We’ve just come from 
the woman who means ten thousand dol- 
lars to us, and she says she’s never seen you. 
What about that? What woman have you 
been cave manning?” 

“Right where you told me to go,’ he 
snorted indignantly. ‘‘Out the Stone Road, 
one mile beyond the oil station, and the 
house sits back from the road, with a little 
ereye path. I went up and rang the door- 
bell.” 

“What’s her name?” Harmony de- 
manded. “It isn’t Beda Halstead?” 

“Certainly not,’ Omar grunted. “It’s 
Mrs. Ness. Her name is Abby Ness, and a 
blamed fine woman, don’t you forget it. I 
went where you told me, and if there’s a 
mistake somewhere, it’s your fault.” 

Harmony had been walking up and down 
angrily, but he now came to a full pause. 
Omar was scowling belligerently. 

“Ness,” our leader repeated, inastrangely 
altered voice. 

“Sure. Abby Ness; not any too young, 
but mighty nice. She thinks well of me too.” 

“Would that be Mrs. Sam Ness?’ I in- 
quired. 

Harmony swallowed hard and nodded. 
Our little woman-killer had unquestionably 
been spending a week courting the former 
mate of the gentleman who was now in 
jail, and whose feeling for us amounted al- 
most to dislike. We asked Omar for details. 

“Well,” he said, ‘there was no reason 
why I wouldn’t think I was in the right 
house, because she certainly treated me 
nice. Maybe she’s about forty, but what of 
that? I took off my hat and sat down on 
the sofa, and we began talking. That’s all 
there was to it.” 

He waved his hands vaguely. Harmony 
groaned aloud. 

“You’ve just about nicked us for ten 
thousand dollars,’ he said bitterly. “Do 
you understand that? You’ve been domi- 
nating the wrong woman entirely, you little 
addle-headed idiot. However, it may not 
be too late, even now.” 

“Tt certainly is too late,’’ Omar said con- 
fidently. 

“It may not be. At any rate you’ve got 
to drop this Abby Ness immediately and 
start in tomorrow on Beda Halstead. You’ll 
go out the first thing after breakfast, see 
Beda, and explain it to her in your own 
way. Heaven knows, no sane person could, 
but you can.” 

“No,” said Omar firmly. “You make me 
tired. I did what you planned, and I’m 
not going to do it all over again, because 
it’s a tough job. Anyhow, it’s too late. 
Mrs. Halstead is clean out of this.” 

“Why is she?” we asked hotly. ‘“She’s 
got ten thousand dollars that we need, and 
which we will get if she decides to marry 
you.” 

“Yes, but she can’t marry me,” he 
argued; ‘“‘and besides, I like Abby. I’m not 
going to marry any other woman.” 

“You'll do exactly what we order, from 
now on,” Harmony declared; “and we'll 
watch you. If you suit Beda you’ll marry 
her and we'll get our money.” 

“T can’t marry her,’’ Omar said trium- 
phantly, getting off the sofa, “for the very 
good reason that I’m already married to 
Abby Ness. Talk that off if you can. We 
went and did it Tuesday.” 

Harmony was in the act of lighting a 
cigarette when this stunning blow fell. He 
threw both match and cigarette out of the 
window. I opened my mouth and left it 
slightly ajar. 

“What did you say?” the boss asked. 

“I say me and Abby are married, that’s 
all. I intended to show you and George 
what a quick worker I am, which I thought 
would please you. Huh! You wanted me 
to marry the woman, so I did. I hustled it 
along, and if I married the wrong lady, 
blame yourselves. You gave me the wrong 
directions. I went right where you said to 
go, and rung the bell.” 

“Sulphur and corruption!’ Harmony 
said, and sat down. 

I began thinking fast, but not clearly. 

“And not only that,’’ Omar went on 
defiantly, “but this. I’m going to quit you 
two crooks, and be an honest man. TI’ll 
settle down right here in Sterling City, 
respectably married, and grow lettuce.” 

I looked at Harmony, who was momen- 
tarily stunned into silence. Here was Omar, 
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if he was telling the truth, married to Sam 
Ness’ ex-partner, and there was Sam, tem- 
porarily in the town jail, but likely to come 
out any time and make dog meat of us all. 

“Do you realize,” I said, addressing our 
plump little friend, “that you are practi- 
cally a dead man right now?” 

“Why am I?” he asked. 

“Because Sam Ness is the village mur- 
derer, and has been paying his ex-wife 
alimony, and intends to get her, and it, 
back. Now you’ve married her, He already 
has guaranteed to kill me and Harmony on 
another deal the minute he gets loose, and 
when he hears you have stolen his Abby, 
and that you are part of us—well, figure it 
out. All you need from now on is six candles 
and a coffin.” 

Omar began to turn green with a faint 
tinge of yellow. 

“Why didn’t you tell me this?” he in- 
quired shakily. 

“Why didn’t you go to the right place? 
We told you her name was Beda Halstead, 
and it went through that thing you call 
your head.” 

“And,” roared Harmony, “through your 
silly blundering we lose Beda’s ten thou- 
sand, which we could have earned easily. 
Likewise, how are we to get out of Sterling 
City before Sam Ness gets out of jail?” 

Omar gulped. 

“When does he?” he asked. 

“Any minute. He’s a homicidal maniac 
when he’s normal, but when he hears you’ve 
wedded his widow and the alimony he’s 
been paying her, he’ll work about five 
strokes faster, and he’ll get you first.” 

“No,” said Omar. ‘He may get some- 
body, but not me. I’m leaving. I didn’t 
like this town, anyhow.”’ 

“We'll all leave,” our leader sneered, 
“and we'll sneak out without paying Leech. 
We'll go worse broke than when we got 
here. We'll ride under a coal car and ask 
hobos for soup, and all due to your wooden- 
headed stupidity. Nice, isn’t it?” 

“Better than being shot,’’ returned our 
third member. ‘‘Abby’s a darned nice 
woman; and kind, too. Never knew a 
woman who seemed so grateful for a few 
friendly words.” 

He seemed about to grow sentimental. 

“Pack,” ordered our commander. “If 
we can dodge Martin Leech, who’s been a 
good friend, and if Sam Ness is still in a 
strait-jacket, we begin our humble journey 
elsewhere.”’ 

Omar hurriedly filled his bag. 

“We don’t dodge anybody,” he remarked. 
“The hotel bill will be paid, and when we 
get to Denver we’ll get some new clothes.” 

“With what?” I asked harshly, busy 
with my own simple preparations. 

“This,” said Omar. 

He extracted from his jeans a roll of 
Uncle Sam’s well-known trading stamps. 
It was a wad of greenbacks large enough 
to discourage a jumping greyhound, and 
I heard Harmony gasp. 

“What’s that?” he asked. 

“This,” said Omar modestly, “is part of 
the murdering gentleman’s alimony, which 
you’ve been howling about. I could have 
got it all, but I’m no hog.”’ 

We walked over, examined the fiscal dis- 
play to be sure he wasn’t joking, and then 
shook hands with him for the first time in a 
week. He was automatically restored to 
the union. It was real money and smelled 
of the farm. 

“You're not such a bad little partner, at 
that,”’ I said, patting him on the back. 

He snapped his suitcase shut. 

“TI sort of hate to sneak away like this,” 
he mourned. ‘‘Elderly, to be sure, but she’s 
got nice kind eyes and she sure can cook 
hot cakes.” 

“Come on,” urged Harmony. “Denver 
is a healthy spot, and while we remain in 
Sterling City our health is none too good.” 

We paid Martin Leech in full, to his sub- 
dued surprise, and shook hands. The noon 
train boreus north, and Omar went promptly 
to sleep on a Pullman pillow. Somewhere 
in the town jail Sam Ness clanked his 
chains, wotting not. 

“A little old,’ I heard Omar murmuring, 
as Morpheus closed in, “but nice eyes and a 
kind voice.” 

As far as I know, Beda Halstead is still 
living with her parrot and the chain armor, 
cave manless and alone. 
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Realtors who sell Curtis- 
equipped houses never fail 
to mention that feature. 
It is pointed out, and ac- 
cepted, as solid evidence of 
the high quality that has 
been claimed for the house 
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Perhaps you never realized before just what 
is meant by Curtis Woodwork. 

Look at the picture again and notice all these 
items which you will agree make the room 
attractive andconvenient. The ironing board 
which folds up intoa wall compartment— the 
kitchen dresser—the breakfast alcove—the 
casement window—the moldings and base- 
boards—all these are what we call Curtis 


Woodwork. 


Every room in the house can be equally well 
equipped and beautified with artistically de- 
signed and well made Curtis Woodwork. 

There are many styles and patterns to 
choose from and much time and trouble is 


you. 
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What makes this kitchen so attractive? 


saved by selecting these standard items from 
the catalog which the Curtis dealer will show 


Don't think that Curtis Woodwork is ex- 
pensive. It isnot. And don’t overlook the 
fact that every house has to have doors, win- 
dows, molding, trim and staircases. 

Look at these items at the Curtis dealer’s. 
You will see that good design and quality in 
these often unthought-of details have an im- 
portant place in a beautiful interior. 

If you are planning a new home or improv- 
ing an old one you will find it a great help to 
talk to the Curtis dealer in your vicinity. 
Write us for any information you may want. 


The Curtis Companies Service Bureau, 246 Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa 


We cannot legally prevent imitators from 
copying our patterns and designs. The law, 
however, does prevent others from using 
our trademark. ~Make sure that the wood- 
work you buy—sash, doors, moldings or 
interior woodwork—bears the CURTIS 
trademark shown at the right. 
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Curtis Woodwork is soid by retail lumber- 
men east of the Rockies. The plans of the 
5-6-7-8 room homes offered in the coupon 
were designed by Trowbridge & Ackerman, 
New York architects. These books include 
examples of Colonial, English, Western 
and Southern architecture. 
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Entrance C-105 
Stairway C-900 


All these products, together with the 
others of the Curtis line, are ready 
for installation, beautifully sanded 
and awaiting only the decorator’s 
finishing work. Each piece bears the 
Curtis trademark— your assurance of 
quality and economy. 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Curtis Bros. & Co. 
Clinton, lowa 
Curtis & Yale Co. 
Wausau, Wisconsin 
Curtis Sash & Door Co. 
Sioux City, lowa 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co. 
Topeka, Kansas 
Curtis-Yale-Holland Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Curtis Door & Sash Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Curtis Detroit Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 
Curtis Companies, Incorporated 
Clinton, lowa 
Sales offices in 


Pittsburgh New York Baltimore 


---——a or 


The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
246 Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa 
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Big business began to realize it was in 
wrong, but did not know its way out. Then 
a farseeing reporter on the New York Her- 
ald approached an executive of the New 
York Central Railroad and convinced him 
that his corporation especially needed an 
official dispenser of information to the news- 
papers. Up until this time, big business 
rarely gave out statements as to its af- 
fairs, and in the case of railroad wrecks 
with attendant loss of lives, all railroad 
employes were commanded to give no in- 
formation whatsoever, and reporters had 
to reach the scenes of disaster as best 


| they might and procure the news of them 


under every handicap that could be im- 
posed by harassed and reticent railroad 
employes. 

The reporter got his job as the first rail- 
road press agent, and then came the wreck 
of a New York Central flyer at Garrison-on- 
the-Hudson. The tracks had slid into the 
river, taking the fast train with them. 
Many passengers and trainmen were killed. 

The first railroad press agent aided the 
newspaper reporters to obtain all details 
promptly and fully; and when the papers 
reported the wreck without undue criticism 
as to neglect on the part of the New York 
Central, that method of full and speedy 
information was followed by the other rail- 
roads. In this manner the railroad press 
agent was established, and he soon was 
promulgating propaganda also; and this is 
now his specific purpose. 

Other corporations saw the light, and in 
the past twenty years the publicity bureau 
has become almost as important to many 
big business concerns as their accounting 
department. 

In Washington, public and legislative 
lobby propaganda and super press agents 
have become matters of menace as well as 
national nuisances. Labor, farmer and big 
business organizations and foreign nations 
all have fully financed press bureaus at the 
national capital. 

The minimum wage of a press agent of 
no great consequence is $100 a week. For 
special exploitation occasions many press 
agents receive $100 a day. Small wonder 
that the press agent is envied and the 
smartest of our newspaper men leave the 
newspapers to take up the much more 
highly paid publicity job. 


Super Press Agents 


Of the many general publicity agencies, 
one with fine offices in New York is said to 
do a business that amounts to $500,000 a 
year. 

In New York alone there are 200 such 
general-publicity bureaus, great and small. 
The great ones have expensively equipped 
suites of offices, scores of employes—expert 
newspaper writers, artists, poets, para- 
graphers, stenographers, card-index clerks 
and messengers. The walls of these general 
press bureaus are shelved high up to the 
ceiling with files of data. Every newspaper 
and periodical, fiction magazine, profes- 
sional and trade publication is recorded 
here, with memoranda stating what sort of 
press matter each will welcome and to what 
length, together with the names of their 
owners, editors and department heads. 

Besides these flourishing specialists, local 
and national, there is everywhere an active 
army of individuals whose offices are in 
their hats, who will be remunerated only 
for what gratis newspaper space they can 
procure for their clients; and from all these 
sources a mighty mass of press matter 
pours endlessly out and avalanches upon 
the newspapers day in and day out the 
whole year round. 

The prize fighter’s press agent, the college- 
sports publicity department, the publicity 


| purveyors for wrestlers, baseball players, 
_ tennis players and golfers, mainly address 
_ their efforts to the sporting editor, although 


they are happiest if they can break into the 


| front page with the more-important news. 


To the dramatic editor and the news 
editor comes all the theater news, real and 
imagined, for shows, managers, stars and 
chorus girls; and not only do all theatrical 


enterprises have their publicity depart- 
ments but individual actors and actresses 
roll their own through personal press agents, 
outside the newspapers and sometimes in. 

It is not surprising then that as high as 
1000 press-agent and propaganda-publicity 
items are sent into big city newspaper offices 
daily; and because a part of all this mat- 
ter may be honest news of general interest, 
the press of the country has, through 
inertia and economy, become partly de- 
pendent on tendered material of more or 
less selfish exploitation. 


When News Was Trumps 


Here is a true story of the era when 
news was trumps in the newspaper game: 
A beautiful young woman was found dead 
from poison in her luxurious apartments. 
She had a name and identity in the gay life 
of New York. And, dead, she was called 
The Girl with the Diamond Necklace. But 
what was her right name? Where did she 
come from? Was it murder or had she 
killed herself? 

She lay in state in an undertaking parlor 
and the morbid crowd passed through and 
none identified her. 

The reporters hung around. One of them 
had made friends with the undertaker 
and had donned the black cravat, the 
black frock coat, the skulleap of the under- 
taker, and he busied himself in the death 
chamber. 

Then among the morbid throng came a 
well-dressed, middle-aged woman. She gave 
no sign of recognition of the dead girl while 
the reporters stood by, but when they 
had passed from the room, all save the 
pseudo undertaker, the visitor gave a sud- 
den sob and moaned, ‘‘My God, Louise!” 
and hurried out. 

The disguised reporter followed her, 
reached her apartments when she did, and, 
asking, as the undertaker, who the dead 
girl was, got her name, her photograph and 
her story. She was a Western girl of good 
family, a younger sister, who had made an 
unfortunate marriage, had gone to the bad 
and then to her self-inflicted death. 

It is not done that way now. The news- 
paper detective-reporters are all gone 
where the woodbine twineth. No American 
newspaper knights-errant now rescue beau- 
tiful maidens from dungeon cells as Karl 
Decker freed the fair Cuban patriot 
Sefiorita Evangelina Cisneros from her 
Havana prison, cutting the bars, getting 
her over roofs by ropes and past the armed 
guards by the shadows of the prison walls 
at midnight. 

Ah, the brave days when we were twenty- 
one! 

Now the press agent sends out such 
stories about doll-faced movie stars and 
their lovely leading men. But it is all 
synthetic stuff, admittedly apple sauce. 

Last September the New York news- 
paper pressmen went out on strike, and for 
a dozen days all the great morning dailies 
came out, merged together in a six-sheet 
pallid paper, hydraheaded thus: 


THE COMBINED NEW YORK MORNING 
NEWSPAPERS 


The New York Herald 

The Journal of Commerce 
Daily News 

New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung 
Il Progresso Italo-A mericano 
The Morning Telegraph 
The New York Times 

The New York Tribune 
The World 

New York American 


There was no editorial page whatever, 
and no advertisements. 

Then it was that Edna Richmond, sun- 
kissed seraph of the silver screen, confused 
at the combined titles and the heading 
Newspaper Publishers’ Statement on Press- 
men’s Walk-Out, called me up on the tele- 
phone and voiced what was in the minds of 
most Manhattanites. _ 

“Say,” asked Edna, “what’s the matter 
with the newspapers? Is it true that all 
the press agents have gone on strike?” 
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ellon Came to be 


Secretary of the Treasury 


ae ONE of my visits to President 
Harding in 1921, he told me the 
story of Mr. Mellon’s appointment as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

We were in the old cabinet room, which 
Mr. Harding called his den. The President 
lighted his pipe, crossed his legs, and set- 
tled down for a talk which lasted until mid- 
night. He told how he came to appoint 
members of his cabinet. He smiled as he 
told of Mr. Mellon’s appointment. 

He said, “A few weeks after the election 
Phil Knox [Senator Knox] came to Marion. 
In the course of conversation he said, 
‘Mister President, whom are you going to 
appoint as Secretary of the Treasury?’ I 
answered, ‘I have not fully decided, except 
on one thing—he will not come from east of 
the Alleghanies.’ 

“Senator Knox said, ‘We have a good 
man in Pittsburgh; Andrew W. Mellon, 
of Mellon’s Bank.’”’ 

The President remarked to me, “I had 
heard of Mellon’s Bank, but never had 
heard of Andrew Mellon. I always thought 
the name of the bank was a tradition, or 
named after a fruit, or something of that 
sort.” 

The President continued: ‘I said, ‘Tell 
me about him’; which Phil proceeded to 
do. The longer he talked the more enthu- 
siastic he became. Finally I said, ‘How does 
Penrose feel about Mellon?’ Knox an- 
swered, ‘He wants him as bad as I do.’”’ 

Placing the back of his hand to his mouth 
the President said, ‘‘I said to myself, 
‘Warren, here’s where you get Hoover.’”’ 

Mr. Harding continued his talk with Mr. 
Knox by saying, ‘‘Have Penrose write me 
about Mellon; I presume he is too ill to 
come to Marion. 

“Tn a few days a letter came from Sen- 
ator Penrose warmly backing Knox in his 
recommendation of Mellon. I then wrote 
Knox, asking him to have Mr. Mellon 
come to Marion. In a few days he arrived, 
a quiet, mouselike little man, and very 
much of a gentleman. I took to him at 
once. When he left I wired Knox to come 
to Marion. When he came I said, ‘Phil, 
my choice for Secretary of the Treasury is 
Charles G. Dawes, of Chicago; I have 
asked him, if I should decide to appoint 
him, could he accept. He has told me he 
was free to do so. Now if I appoint your 
friend Mellon, you fellows have got to take 
your hands off of Hoover. The women want 
Hoover, and there are more women than 
senators. I also want him in my cabinet.’ 
Knox agreed to see the senators hostile to 
Hoover and get them to agree to confirm 
him without opposition.” 

The President continued: “That night 
I rang up Herbert Hoover on the long- 
distance phone in New York, and finally 
reached him at the opera in a box with 
Colonel House; told him I had removed all 
objections to his confirmation as a member 
of my cabinet, and would he accept a place 
in the cabinet which I could not at that 
moment specify. Hoover replied, ‘If you 
have gone to all that trouble for me, 
Mister President, I will stand by you, al- 
though I do not care for any office.’”’ 

Mr. Harding continued: “I did not trust 
those fellows entirely, and delayed an- 
nounecing Mr. Mellon’s appointment until 
I got on the train, March first, to go to 
Marion to say good-by to the home folks. 
I went to Washington for the inauguration, 
sent in the names of my cabinet, the fellows 
kept faith and confirmed Hoover as Secre- 
tary of Commerce. I originally wanted him 
in the Interior Department.” 


President Coolidge’s Character as 
Shown by His Handwriting 


N SEPTEMBER 21, 1923, I received 

an autograph letter from President 
Coolidge. The new President was an 
enigma to me, as he was to most Americans. 
I had met him only once, on September 
ninth. He talked freely, but I did not know 
what he intended to do, and awaited his 
message to Congress in December with 
great interest. 


A few days after receiving his letter I met 
in the Century Club, New York, Thomas 
F. Woodlock, one-time editor of the Wall 
Street Journal. Mr. Woodlock is a graph- 
ologist, or character reader of handwriting. 
Ishowed him the first page of Mr. Coolidge’s 
letter, reproduced in this article, without 
letting him see the signature or knowing 
who was the writer. After studying it for 
half an hour he gave me a remarkable an- 
alysis of the President’s character. Mr. 
Woodlock did not know the President and 
had never seen his writing. I asked him if 
he would write out his analysis, and re- 
ceived the letter printed herewith. 

I showed Mr. Woodlock’s letter to Mr. 
Frank W. Stearns, of Boston, the Presi- 
dent’s closest friend. He at once pro- 
nounced it a wonderfully correct analysis 
of Mr. Coolidge’s character and asked for a 
copy, which I gave him. 

Mr. Stearns showed the analysis to the 
person who knows Mr. Coolidge better 
than anyone else in the world. She said it 
was remarkably true and accurate. 


October 5, 19238. 

Dear Mr. Kohlsaat: The handwriting you 
have shown me is regular for the most part, the 
fluctuations in size of small letters being unim- 
portant. There is marked regularity in the 
slope of the letters and in the direction of the 
lines. The words are symmetrically spaced and 
the rhythmis, on the whole, free, although suffi- 
ciently broken here and there to warrant atten- 
tion. The writing is fairly large and fast, but 
with light pressure. The bases of the small let- 
ters are neither wide nor narrow by comparison 
with down strokes. The writing is uniformly 
slanted at a considerable angle and is ‘“‘thin”’ 
in character. Connections and loops are angu- 
lar and loops are larger below than above the 
line. Words are generally written solid with, 
however, occasional breaks. Beginnings are 
slightly emphasized. The writing is simple, 
that is, not flourished. It is rather ‘‘lean’”’ in 
the sense of not giving the impression of en- 
closing a space. The difference between large 
and small letters is slight, finals are occasionally 
extended moderately and there are hooks on 
them and sometimes on ¢ crossings. The latter 
are uniformly high, long, rather wavy and 
sometimes are above the stem. O’s and a’s 
are frequently wide open. The lines run straight 
and regularly across the page and punctuation 
is careful. 

From these indications, I get the picture of a 
man who is by nature affectionate, sociable and 
sympathetic with others. The emotional na- 
ture exists in full development. It is, however, 
completely controlled by a will of unusual 
strength. There is great firmness, resistance 
and _ self-control, which at times produces in- 
ternal strains and tensions, the existence of 
which, however, would not be suspected from 
the outside. There is a marked degree of sen- 
sibility, coupled with natural self-esteem and 
dignity, and I would say definitely that the 
writer was a distinctly sensitive person. Men- 
tality is unusually keen. There is great reason- 
ing power coupled with observation and a habit 
of systematic thought which makes the writer’s 
brains an instrument of great efficiency. He is 
both theoretic and practical, capable of ab- 


stract thinking, without his feet leaving the | 


ground. Order is very marked and intentness 
on purpose is present in high degree so that the 
goal is always kept in view. The writer is frank 
and outspoken, subject, however, at all times 
to control of will. He is definitely ambitious 
and by nature inclined to take the lead and 
dominate those fround him. He will be im- 
possible to move when he has made up his mind, 
but he will never jump toa conclusion, and once 


started, he cannot be stopped. With a brain § 
less clear, his self-esteem might overstep healthy | 
limits and so might his ambition and his natu- | 


ral disposition to dominate, but, as it is, these 
qualities are a source of strength with him 
rather than weakness. On the whole, I think he 
is a most human person by nature, so far as 
temperament, affections and sympathies are 
concerned, but reason and will rule the combi- 
nation. It is quite clear his reserve and silence 
grow out of his self-control and not out of his 
nature; furthermore, there is a very keen sense 
of humor in the background at all times. 
: Yours sincerely, 
THOMAS F. WOODLOCK. 


Mrs. Harding’s Tact 


N THE middle of May, 19238, I visited 
President and Mrs. Harding to say good- 
by before they left for Alaska in June. The 
President apologized for Mrs. Harding’s 
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Oice of WIVES 
LE you are a wife, you know why 
Iron Clad silk socks are the choice 
of wives who buy socks for their 
husbands. You know only too well 
how the constant rub, rub, rub of 
shoes and the tug, tug, tug of garters 


wear through the finespun slender 
threads of average silk socks. 


Wives acquainted with Iron Clads 
laugh at the rub, rub, rub of shoes. 
They snap their fingers at the tug, 
tug, tug of garters. What do they 
care? Iron Clad silk socks are forti- 
fied against friction! They are doubly 
reinforced at the points of wear. 


A glance at Iron Clad No. 699 will 
show you that it was woven with 
women in mind—women who hate 
to darn. It is pure silk with mercer- 
ized lisle ribbed top, high spliced 
heel, double sole and extended toe. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send 
us your remittance, stating size (9 to 
12, 75¢ a pair, east of the Rockies) 
and color (Black, White, Palm Beach, 
Cordovan Brown, Grey, Navy, Afri- 
can Brown). We'll pay the postage. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


The best way 


IT’S EASIER to feed the gas with your foot 
than with your hand. Because foot control 
gives you a smooth, even flow of power and 
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With the Williams Accelerator, you feed the 
gas the natural way—with your foot. 

The Williams Accelerator makes your Ford a 
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hand throttle and gives you a new ease and 
luxury of driving. 

Each Williams Accelerator comes packed 
complete with full directions and chart in a 
handy black and orange carton. You your- 
self can put one on in less time than it takes | 
to clean your spark plugs. 

Made in two models, “Regular” at $3.00, 
“Junior” at $1.50. Ask your garage man 

or dealer for a Williams Accelerator. 
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not appearing; said she had overdone, the 
day before, and was confined to her bed. 
He said Mrs. Harding asked him to invite 
me to a moving-picture show of The Cov- 
ered Wagon in the East Room of the 
White House next evening. I thanked the 
President and told him my trips to Wash- 
ington were generally hurried ones. I did 
not expect to attend any social affairs and 
carried only a dinner coat. I would feel out 
of place in a gathering of one hundred and 
twenty-five ladies and gentlemen, as I knew 
that a dinner coat was not a proper dress, 
as I had been going to the White House for 
some forty-six years. The President as- 
sured me it would be perfectly proper, but 
I declined politely. 

Next morning Mr. I. H. Hoover, who has 
been chief of the White House staff for 
over thirty years, telephoned an invitation 
from Mrs. Harding to come to lunch at 
quarter past one. 

We talked of Mrs. Harding’s illness and 
prospective Alaska trip, until the President 
oa in at two o’clock, preceded by Laddie 

oy. 

On our way downstairs to the dining 
room Mrs. Harding said, ‘‘ Warren said he 
invited you to the moving-picture show to- 
night in the East Room, but you declined.” 

I explained to her about the evening 
clothes. She said, ‘‘ Now you come; I prom- 
ise you you will be properly dressed.” I 
said, “If you say so I’ll come in my night- 


| gown.” 


That evening I dined with the Robert 


| Woods Blisses. When Mr. Bliss came into 


the room he had on a dinner coat. I said, 
“Robert, aren’t you going to the White 
House tonight?’ 

He replied, ‘‘Yes, we are going to take 
you.” I said, ‘‘How about that dinner 
coat?” He said, “We all received orders 
this morning from the White House to wear 
dinner coats tonight.’’ 

There were sixty-odd gentlemen at the 
movie show. With the exception of ex- 


| Ambassador Henry White, who had prob- 
_ ably been to a dinner party, and one or 
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two others, all wore dinner coats, including 
President Harding. 


What They Talked About 


BARTER telling me of his cabinet choosing 
President Harding told me of an ex- 
perience he had with ex-President Wil- 
son on his ride to the Capitol for his in- 
auguration. 

He said he called at the White House for 
Mr. Wilson, who was carried out of the 
front door and seated in an automobile for 
the first time since his stroke, in October, 
1919. Previous to that time he had gone 
down in the elevator and out by the rear 
door of the White House. 

*“As the machine proceeded down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,’”’ Mr. Harding said, ‘“‘I 
tried to start a conversation but made no 
headway. After several unsuccessful at- 
tempts I finally said, ‘Mr. Wilson, I am 
very fond of pets and I want to get a White 
House pet.’ ‘What kind of pet?’ asked 
Mr. Wilson. ‘Well, if I had my choice I 
would have a baby elephant.’ ‘I hope it 
won’t be a white one,’ said Mr. Wilson, 
smiling. 

“T then told a story of my sister who was 
a missionary in India. She had a little pet 
elephant that followed her around like a 


Newfoundland dog. He would walk into | 


the house, pull out the drawers with his 
trunk, extract lumps of sugar, and help 


himself to the contents of candy boxes and | 


cookie cans. 

“The little fellow fell ill, and they applied 
all the remedies they could think of, but 
he grew worse. One day when my sister 
was sitting on the lawn the little fellow 
laid himself down at her feet, moaned and 
groaned, showing that he was in great 
pain. My sister got down on the grass, 
took his trunk on her lap and stroked his 
head. This seemed to soothe the little ani- 
mal, but in a few minutes his limbs and 
trunk shivered and became rigid, and the 
spirit of the little elephant had gone where 
all good elephants go.” 
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4 HEN I sailed up the 
magnificent Bay of 
Naples in July, 1921, I 
was the American am- 
-assador to old Italy. When, after 
early three years, I looked back at 
“1e Italian Alps on my way home, 
_ was still the ambassador to Italy, 
ut it was a new Italy. 
| This is merely an untinted fact. 
here is a new Italy, and some say 
nat Mussolini made it. 
I will put it the other way 
-round—there was a new Italy 
-jidden in the hearts and spirit of 
‘he people, and it made Mussolini. 
| At the start let us admit then 
here are some persons who are 
aying—usually from a long dis- 
ance—that Mussolini is a poseur 
nd therefore ridiculous; or that 
_eisaswashbuckler ininternational 
ffairs and therefore is dangerous; 
ind that he is a dictator; and that, 
ogether with the philosophy of 
‘ascism, he is a stone wall in front 
if that thing some persons call the 
inward march of world democracy 
ind internationalism. Some of this 
nay be so; I pass it by. Endless 
‘ensational nonsense has been 
orinted about the Italian revolu- 
jion. Other national forces in 
furope, which have been accus- 
jomed to bully and wheedle a weak 
italy, have not been pleased and 
ave filled us, here at home, with 
imti-Mussolini propaganda. We 
jave read hundreds of yards of dis- 
Paraging editorials written often by 
nen whose knowledge of Italy is of 
the illustrated post-card type. We 
fave heard from those who are 
shocked by the word revolution, 
asif the Magna Charta of England, 
the Republic of France and the 
American nation were not founded 
on revolution. 


| Sound Doctrine 


XAJOT long ago a great American 
publicist asked me with a 
Pained voice and a sorrowful shake 
fof his head, ‘“‘When do you hope 
for a restoration of democracy in 
Italy?” 

__ I said, “I haven’t the slightest 
idea in these days what the word 
democracy means to any other ‘~*~ 
man; but if you mean by it an effective expression of the will and willingness of a people, 
you may be sure there is more in Italy today than there has been since the days of Crispi. 
Democracy is not created by the label.” 

It is necessary to say with candor that those who do not like what has gone on in Italy 
may find some acts to criticize. We have in America a fairly sizable group, still fondly 
hoping for a world democracy, as they call it, which is to benefit humanity and fabricate a 
guaranty of peace by imaginary blessings and benevolence flowing down from inter- 
national bodies to nations, from nations to the people. It irritates this group to face the 
sterner fact and doctrine that the source of all government power or merit or restraint 
an only arise from the worth, the discipline, the hard work, the justice and the desire for 
Peace of the people themselves. I believe in this latter doctrine, and so does Mussolini. 
Tdo not expect those whose ideas appear to Mussolini to be founded upon a marriage of 
ignorance with sentimentality to accept Mussolini as a milestone in history without 
criticism. 
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There are those others who label 
themselves liberals or claim man- 
aging directorate of Christian mor- 
als, who believe that government is 
such a beneficent device that the 
more we have of it, and the more 
centralized it is, the better. It is 
only fair for me, when I write of 
Mussolini, to state that I believe 
in the least possible government 
consistent with the regulation of 
the rights of men; that I believe 
in decentralization; that I detest 
papa-and-mamma legislation—and 
so does Mussolini. Mussolini does 
not believe in the magic of engrossed 
resolutions, the power of docu- 
ments, eternal conferences and 
government by talk. Those who 
do will seek and no doubt find weak 
places in Mussolini and Italian Fas- 
cism. No doubt these weak places 
exist. They do—this side of heaven. 


Facing the Facts 


UT, after all, there is a fact to 
deal with—Italy is a new Italy. 

Astrong national spirit? Certainly; 
and admirable, too, if one believes 
that service, courage, loyalty are 
worth anything. We say “Half 
Europe’s troubles would end if the 
peoples would balance their budgets 
and go back to work.”’ Italy has 
gone to work and is balancing her 
budget. The whole aspect of life 
has changed. Apprehension and 
weariness have made way for hope 
and vigor. I saw Italy as she was; 
I saw a revolution burst under my 
nose and into the face of a world 
which has not yet half understood 
its significance, and—there is a 
new Italy. 

Whatever anyone believes about 
theories of social organization, or 
government, afact isafact. Iwant 
to make this plain. Evena commu- 
nist would be foolish to deny a fact; 
it would be like a man saying “I 
am against Thursday. I detest 
Thursday and consider Thursday 
an evil which should be abolished. 
Indeed, I am willing to admit that 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Friday and Saturday exist; 
but I assert that there is no such 
thing as Thursday because I do not 
wish to believe in Thursday.” 

When Italy was staggering around after the war the only thing which worked was 
Italian Fascism and Mussolini; to deny it is like denying the existence of the first day 
in every month. 

Mussolini once said to me: 

“In the face of national disruption, I had to face the truth that facts are not the 
children of theories; they are the mothers of theories. Prospectus and talk are nothing; 
only performance is worth anything, and that is the reason I demanded time to show 
performance. The name of any machinery to do a task counts for little. It is no worse 
or better for being called liberal or reactionary, republic, democracy or commune. The 
time comes when humanity wants the work done. Then the only piece of machinery 
worth anything is the one which will go.”’ 

When I arrived in Italy the state was on the edge of a breakdown. I do not mean 
that there was any weakness in the monarchy.. The King of Italy is a constitutional 
monarch. There are a few republicans in Italy. Political campaigns in Italy are always 
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attended by the paintbrush, and all over Italy one could 
see scrawled on the foundation stones of buildings and in 
the villages on masonry walls ‘‘Viva Lenine,’’ and occa- 
sionally “Viva Republica”; but the spring rains and the 
summer sun of 1921 had begun to wash out the soviet 
slogans and the republican smears were too far apart to 
indicate much zeal. The Italian temperament, individual- 
istic and optimistic, had grown weary of hope from com- 
munism, and the Italian mind had never accepted much 
serious thought of overturning the monarchy. é 

When I speak of the weakness of the state I do not mean 
weakness in the House of Savoy. The King is the object 
of affection in Italy, not of resentment. He does not 
furnish the slightest obstacle to representative govern- 
ment; he stands ready to help representative government 
whenever he can. He does help it, and no one knows this 
better than Mussolini. I have had conversational con- 
tacts with half a dozen monarchs in the last ten years and 
I know of none wiser than this representative of the oldest 
and perhaps the most virile of the reigning houses. He isa 
small man, impressive only because of his character, his 
learning and his kindliness. He can discuss problems of 
American politics with more facts popping out and more 
humorous insight than many of our own supposedly com- 
petent statesmen. For instance, he knows full well that in 
America, as everywhere, we are all trying to deal in too 
large units; he knows that it is difficult and perhaps 
absurd to try “‘running traffic from City Hall’’; he knows 
that men are best understood and governed by the local 
microscope rather than through the centralized telescope. 

I have never seen a man who had more politeness from 
heart outward. 

“For goodness sake, put on your hat!” he said to me on 
a ceremonial occasion when I was talking to him in the 
Piazza Venezia, before half a hundred thousand troops 
and people. ‘‘The wind is damp and yesterday I heard you 
were ill.” 


An Overbenevolent State 


N ANOTHER occasion he spent half a morning to show 

me particular specimens in his great coin collection in 
which I had indicated an interest. He is not a showy king. 
He likes to leave the brilliant settings which are provided 
for him, in the midst of which he appears like a lonely 
shut-off man, and go back to his villa in the trees and to 
his family. He might say to himself at the end of the day, 
“Well, now that my day’s work at being King is done, I 
can go home.” He is that kind of man; useful, indis- 
pensable to Italy. 

The state, which I say was breaking down, was the 
constitutional state; the state which was going to pieces 
was the state of ministries and parliaments which had 
so much democracy that it had no leadership. It was so 
liberal a state that it could not maintain order; it was so 
benevolent that it 
allowed everyone 
to come on the pay 
roll; it was so 
peace-loving and 
gentle that it did 
not always know 
whether to court- 
martial its agents 
of public safety, 
such as the car- 
abinieri or the 
regia guardia, be- 
cause they shot at 
a mob or because 
they did not shoot 
at a mob. 

I used to hear 
the alarming re- 
ports of conditions 
from my col- 
leagues of the dip- 
lomatic corps in 
Rome, and titled 
Roman ladies next 
to whom I sat at 
official dinners 
would whisper 
fearful prospects 
intomyear. Isup- 
pose that I should 
have been filled 
with alarm had I 
not learned early 
in my observation 
that modern Italy 
and the Italians 
never quite reach 
aspill; they some- 
times go up on two 
wheels, but they 
come down on four 
again. In any 


other country there might have been the devil to pay witha 
state—successive ministers and parliaments—as weak as 
it was; and there is a compliment, indeed, to the Italians 
that almost orderly life, and fairly good-natured life, went 
on. Looking back at it, I sometimes believe that it was 
the hidden currents of national spirit, afterward bursting 
out into Fascism, which made the mill wheel of life keep 
turning. 

In every direction, however, one could see the signs of 
feebleness. It was not unpleasant perhaps for an am- 
bassador, who could go through police barriers by virtue 
of the number plate on his motor, or who listened to the 
cornet of cavalry trumpeting to disperse an assembly 
below the window of a palace, which also was almost a 
fortress; or who could watch the various processions go 
marching around, ending up at last at a ministry or at 
Montecitorio, where the Chamber sits, to plead or storm 
for some hand-out from whatever confused, perplexed and 
wholly liberal, peace-loving government was then in 
office. 

It must have been depressing to any patriotic Italian. 
It must have been intolerable. Indeed, Mussolini is the 
direct issue out of the spirit which could no longer toler- 
ate drifting toward nowhere. 

I used to go up to the embassy in the morning, and 
sometimes the streets would be quieter than usual. A 
strike—a strike of the street-railway men. It was to 
protest against something. A carabiniere had struck a 
dock worker in Genoa. At noon the cars, for some mys- 
terious reason, would be running again; perhaps an 
apology had been offered. 

The major-domo in the Orsini Palace would say, “‘ Your 
excellency, very sorry—no bread this morning. There is a 
general strike.’”’ A week later the railroad official at the 
ticket gate would say, ‘‘T'rdppo peccato!’’—the train will 
not go after all. A strike, ““Ecco!’’ Ordinary persons lost 
their trunks. 

The railways paid out 3000 per cent more for such losses 
in 1920 than before the war. The streets during daylight 
working hours were filled with strollers; they were govern- 
ment clerks from the overstuffed bureaucracy. The gov- 
ernment was absorbing the malcontents by the easy process 
of giving them employment. In villages, idlers hung about 
the fountains and told one another their complaints. 
Army uniforms were hissed. 

Beggars—the professional lot—loosed from Naples, were 
on the streets of other cities with their whine, “‘Soldi! 
Soldi!”” Out in the country one would find military 
barriers against traffic in certain districts. Those who 
liked sensational ideas could see in this the nine thousand 
and fifty-first beginning of a red uprising. Next day the 
roads would be open. In all probability some communist 
syndic or mayor had claimed that some member of the 
Popular or Catholic Party had called him a capitalist; in 
all probability he had telegraphed a demand for Rome to 
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take the military away, and the government—the liba, 
democratic, obliging state—had done the favor! 

If anyone went to the government and asked } ’ 
nothing was done to stop this or that, the officials pi 
ministry which was tottering on the verge of an adys 
vote in parliament would say, ‘“‘Patience! We are worl g 
to accomplish all that you desire, but we must not off d 
other elements. Paziénza!’’ It became the watchwori : 


government—Paziénza. The government intended alw 
to show its strong hand—tomorrow. All authority 
Italy had good intentions, and there were many good 1p 
in office; but it is difficult to get good men into |e 
portfolios of a government. which expects every day tee 
turned out by a parliament so liberal that it conté\s 
every shade of passing opinion” and consists of shift 
elements which have no cause in common except thaj)f 
combining to overturn a ministry. To be an official of t's 
kind is to be a man always looking over his shoulder to ie 
that no one is displeased. | 


Communistic Unrest : . 
} q 
REPUBLIC like ours in America may escape this dey i 
tating influence, but a democracy as distinguished fry 
a republic will usually go slipping into a jelly of inactiyy 
and feebleness just because officials and representatis 
will be at the mercy of endless factions, each express 
conflicting demands, each becoming more and f 
vociferous for special privilege, for their own group ‘- 
vation, all at one time requiring to be pleased. \ 

One frank member of the ministry which prea 
Mussolini said to me: . 

“Let us not forget that Italy in the last sixty-odd ye: 
has had sixty-eight ministries. Therefore if a governm't 
official requires anything of the people he should be tim: 
when he has anything to give away let him be brave a} 
lion. Such, my friend, is the unforeseen reality of | 
workings of pure democracy.” | 

During the first year that I was in Italy there were» 
trial for murder in a state court in America two Italii| 
who happened to belong to the I. W. W. Anarchis 
socialists and communists in Italy and the radical gro: 
in other countries were whipped up by their leaders: 
create an anti-American agitation on the ground tl 
capitalistic interests were railroading two innocent nm) 
to execution, not because they were guilty but mer 
because they were radicals. The secret police of Eurc 
believed all this agitation was one of the means used | 
leaders of the reds to stir up the jaded zeal for communis 
but there is no doubt that the rank and file of the radie 
were sincere in their belief that terrible injustice ¥ 
threatened to their so-called comrades and brothers. T 
made the situation dangerous. Cranks and zealots | 
shoot and stab. One succeeded in sending a bomb ir 
Ambassador Herrick’s residence in Paris and it blew 
hole in the amb; 
sador’s valet. | 

I used to g 
dozens of letter 
day threatening 
make me the e 
for an eye and t 
tooth for a toot 
These Black Ha 
letters promis 
kidnaping of r 
little girls and r 
wife, bombs, s 
lettos and su 
phuricacid forn 
My militai 
attaché beggedr 
to enter the eé 
bassy offices |] 
the back door, n 
to walk alone; 
have my chauffe 
take off his live 
and otherwise co 
ceal or protect m 
self. Of course 
refused. F. 

I cannot s% 
that it was col 
fortable, esp 
cially when” : 
Italian officials k 
gan to send wo 
that they would: 
the best they cou 
to protect m 
when milital 
guardsstood att 
door of the offic 
and at the gates 
the Orsini Pal 

(Continued 0 
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AY DAY— 
VI “the festi- 
. val of La- 


jour in every 
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juntry of the 

odern world,” as 

e British Labor 

overnment’s own 

iily newspaper 

\aracterized it in 

; trumpet call to 

ie British masses 

)» demonstrate 

jeir enthusiasm 

r revolution; a 

suble-space cen- 

ral column 
caded with the 

[arxian-commu- 

ist battle cry, 

Workers 

nite!’” — should 
ave startled the 
omfortably 
lhlegmatic British 
ourgeois with a 
bvelation of the 
lass-conscious 
\ritish proletari- 
’seestatic delight 
1its socialist gov- 
mment and its 
resistible deter- 
jination to urge 
fat government 
orward from tri- 
mph to triumph, 
tom its present 
jisereet pink to 
he final reddest* 
‘ed, until the 
eaceful and idyl- 
\¢ conditions of 
joviet Russia shall 
ie definitely re- 
yroduced in poor 
ild backward 
Ingland. 

“Tn Russia, of course, it is a public holiday,” that British 
aovernment’s only newspaper says rhapsodically in its 
ummons to be up and doing, “‘and all day the streets of the 
freat cities will be thronged by the workers, marching un- 
ler their red banners, demonstrating at their meetings, or 
mjoying the loveliness of the Russian spring. 

_ “Here in Great Britain we are holding our first May Day 
Inder a Labour Government. And the celebration of that 
.¥ achievement will necessarily be the prime feature of 
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ur demonstrations. 

_ “¥or London workers today the watchword should be: 
To Hyde Park!’ There, from twelve platforms, the mes- 
sage of hope and solidarity will be proclaimed. 

_ “The London Coéperative Society, the Labour Borough 
Councils, Trades Councils, Trades Unions and youth or- 
zanisations will all take part.”’ 


The May Day Fizzle 


“FYROM the Embankment, at 1:30, the procession will 

march through the West End of London to the great 
gathering ground, made memorable in the history of the 
British workers’ struggle for freedom. At three the actual 
meeting will begin. So rally to the Park!” 

After complaining that, after all, cessation of work is not 
simultaneous all over the country, the manifesto goes on: 

“Surely the time has come to get rid of the muddle, and 
to make the May Day of British Labour, under a Labour 
Government, what it should be—a general holiday which 
would be in a very real sense the Holy Day of the Workers’ 
Cause.” 

You can imagine the obese British capitalists of the so- 
clalist cartoons cowering in dismay behind their money- 
bags as that formidably exultant procession, majestic in 
its incomputable numbers, marched through the West End, 
its revolutionary songs a fierce tocsin of doom to the old 
order of society. 

That, of course, is what ought to have happened if the 
Socialist intelligentzia is right in its reading of the psy- 
chology of the British working masses. But it did not 
happen. 
- Even according to the naturally optimistic estimate of 
the Labor Party’s newspaper, the united efforts of the 
London Codperative Society, the Labor Borough Councils, 
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‘*For the first 
time in British 
history,’ that 
publication says, 
‘it is the Prime 
Minister himself 
who, in a special 
message to the 
Daily Herald, 
speaks to the 
workers on May 
Day, calling on 
them for fresh ef- 
forts in the cause 
of Labour through- 
out the world.” 

Here is that 
message, printed in 
conspicuous heavy 
type halfway down 
the appeal to 
demonstrate in 
Hyde Park: 


““THE PREMIER’S 
MESSAGE 


“May Day for 
the Workers 
throughout the 
world brings every 
year its message of 
hope and comrade- 
ship. This year 
that message has 
anew note of 
promise. 

“Tn the beauty 
of the earth, deck- 
ing itself anew 
with leaf and 
flower, we see the 
symbol of our own 
movement. Within 
our common life 
there are forces 


Labor Held its Own Once More When it Paraded Through London to Hyde Park for its Annual May Day Parade 


trades councils, trades-unions and youth organizations suc- 
ceeded in persuading only 6000 out of London’s 7,500,000 
to celebrate publicly the “‘great achievement” of a Labor 
Government, and to listen to that message, proclaimed 
from those twelve platforms, of hope and solidarity. The 
other newspapers, cynically more accurate perhaps, were 
practically unanimous in halving that estimate. They cal- 
culated about 3000 demonstrators, of which the youth or- 
ganizations, giving little school children a holiday and a 
joy ride in wagons liberally plastered with Long Live Soviet 
Russia, provided the greatest percentage. The great mass 
of Londoners remained totally unaware that anything 
unusual was occurring. In Glasgow, where the official 
socialists had fixed Sunday, May fourth, as their day of 
rejoicing, the communists defiantly insisted on May first 
for a display of their strength in that stronghold of red 
revolution. They managed to collect a crowd of about 300. 
Elsewhere over the country the British workingman simply 
went to work, stubbornly indifferent to this great revolu- 
tionary “‘festival of Labour in every country of the modern 
world.” 

This little incident is significant. Once more the long- 
haired, wild-eyed, fervent revolutionary theorizers had oc- 
casion to bemoan the British workingman’s lack of the real 
revolutionary spirit. Foreign, many of them, and those 
who are native-born soaked through and through with the 
morbid Russian literature which reflects their own deca- 
dent instability, they persist in regarding the British 
workingman as psychologically identical with the crassly 
ignorant, mystically crazed Russian proletariat. He isn’t. 
He will strike for better wages, for better conditions of la- 
bor; his trades-union may be stampeded, as it often is, into 
strikes that are economically futile by a politically active 
communist minority, and he will loyally obey the orders of 
his executive. But he will not waste a day, voluntarily, to 
march in procession and listen to a bunch of patently half- 
mad orators vociferating prophecies of the downfall of 
society. He hates to feel himself looking ridiculous just as 
much as does the undemonstrative product of the English 
university and the West End club; it isa fundamental trait 
in the English character, irrespective of class. And for 
revolution qua revolution he does not care a fig. 

Significant also is another point arising from the May 
Day manifesto of the Labor Party’s official newspaper. 


creating for all a 
world at once beau- 
tiful and happy. 
May Day calls to the people of every nation to unite 
and be glad that there is promise in life. 

“This year still, May Day finds millions at home and 
abroad, unhappy, oppressed, fearful. At the same time it 
brings with it the knowledge that just as the hard crust of 
the earth is breaking and opening, so, throughout the world 
the old evil order of distrust, hate, division, is being at- 
tacked by the new order of codperation and service. The 
truth of Socialism is waking the peoples to a realisation 
that it is their common work that can alone enrich and 
glorify the earth. 

“At home, Labour is facing the task of government, and 
despite all the difficulties, is steadfastly applying itself to 
bringing peace and stability to a warring and a tottering 
world. 

“Everywhere the people are coming into their own. La- 
bour is marching on. 

“British Labour sends fraternal greetings to its friends 
and comrades the world over. It hopes that what it is doing 
here may give heart to its kindred movements elsewhere, 
and that before long the powers of oppression and dictator- 
ship will give place to those of democracy and freedom. 

“J. RAMSAY MACDONALD.” 


Grandiloquent Prophecy 


OETIC? Very; butalsoatrifle vague; not quite the in- 

spiring battle cry that will fire the proletariat millions 
to a wild final mass attack upon a doomed order of society; 
not quite the kind of thing expected by the 2,000,000 or 
so of really convinced and fiercely ardent British socialists 
from the leader for whom the wild men of the Clyde de- 
posed the moderate Mr. Clynes. 

The Communist Review for May, in an article which in- 
cidentally displayed an almost uncanny gift of prophecy— 
it was published in the last week of April—summed up the 
dissatisfaction of the intransigent spirits, communists or 
merely socialists who mean business; including, it may be 
remarked, those who edit the Labor Government’s own 
newspaper. 

“Within the time of most of us now living,” it says, 
with a pleasing candor, ‘‘the occupants of the Govern- 
mental Benches were, almost to a man, heralds and leaders 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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Mr, Russell Let Go Entirely of the Tail of His Argument. 


ITH his square shoulders thrown back and _ his 

square chin raised, Thomas Jefferson Gentry was 

sitting bolt upright and rigidly immobile in a chair 
beside a table. His arms were folded across his broad 
chest; his bright blue eyes were fastened in a piercing gaze 
on the blank wall before him. He was alone in the small 
room, but now he bowed with stern grace, rose to his full 
height of six feet and two inches and said in a deep voice, 
“Are you done? Are you completely done?”’ 

He strode toward the wall and stopped abruptly when 
within three feet of it. He glanced along it, that way and 
this way, threw out his arms in an embracing gesture and 
said, ‘‘Gentlemen of the jury!” 

“Bow to the judge,” said the wall in a muffled voice. 

Thomas Jefferson turned and bowed to the window, and 
then resumed. “‘ Would that I had the golden eloquence of 
my silvery-tongued adversary wherewith to address you. 
Would that I had his facile command of rhetoric wherewith 
to present a very poor case in flowery language. But, 
gentlemen of the jury, I have not got any golden eloquence 
or any flowery language, and I am just a plain man like 
any one of you with no advantages of education. This 
reminds me of a story which is, no doubt, familiar to one 
and all of you.”’ 

His booming voice halted. He looked down and pulled 
his large and chiseled nose. His large and well-cut mouth 
opened awry and he stared vacantly at the wall. He 
shrugged his shoulders, returned to the table, looked at a 
manuscript, cried boomingly, ‘‘An Irishman just landed 
in this country,’ stared hard at the writing and then 
tossed it aside. ‘‘Why in blazes don’t you write the speech 
so a fellow can read it?’’ he complained to the wall. 

“Why in blazes don’t a fellow write his own speech?” 
retorted the wall with spirit. 


“I’m Not Hesitating!’’ He Roared. 


Thomas Jefferson walked to the wall, opened a door in 
it and looked in at the managing clerk for the well-known 
New York law firm of Russell & Barker. 

“T’m not kicking on the speech, Bill,’’ he said con- 
ciliatingly. “It’s a darned good speech. Only, I’d like 
to leave out that part that says how I was selling papers 
when my adversary was going to college. Could we leave 
that out? You know I went to college myself, six years of 
it, and I never earned a red cent until I was twenty-three 
years old.” 

“You got to get the sympathy of the jury, Gentry,” 
said Bill, looking at his helper through double-thick lenses. 
“You ought to make a good trial lawyer, and I don’t 
know how you keep losing our cases right along; you’ve 
got the size and the looks and the voice. About the only 
thing you haven’t got is ”’ He pursed his lips and 
looked down at the pleading he was preparing. He was a 
skinny little man with a big head and a piping voice. 

“Luck,” said Thomas Jefferson mournfully, thinking he 
was supplying the word. “‘I don’t seem to have any luck. 
You said yourself that nobody can tell what a jury is going 
to do, didn’t you, Bill? Then how do you explain the way 
they always give me the short end? Darned hard luck. 
But say, Bill, I’m dead sure to win the next case. Gosh, 
after losing eleven cases in a row, the chances next time 
will be end.on in my favor. Hey, Bill?”’ 

His voice had been deep and musical, but freighted with 
tragedy when he began; his lips had trembled and his 
heavy brows had drawn together in pain ‘and his fine eyes 
were brooding; but he ended ona soaring note and he 
clapped the managing clerk on the shoulder. 

“The matter. with me, Bill,”’ he cried, ‘‘is that I don’t 
let myself go and express myself! Gosh, Bill, if I would 
just let myself go, I bet I would have those blamed juries 
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“And Any Time I Want Any Help From You, Young Man, I’ll Ask for Itt”? 


eating out of my hand. I feel what I want to say, but 
don’t know how to say it, see? It’s all in here, if I only hi 
the words. And then I get mad. I get mad when sor 
little shrimp of a lawyer keeps sticking in objections a1 
balling me all up; and then I’m liable to get rattled al 
tell him I’ll meet him outside. Well, naturally, I wouldi 
hit the little sawed-off-and-hammered-down, but he ge 
nervous and tells the judge what it was I said.” q 

He lit a cigarette, sat down and stared with wide ey 
at the thin air beyond the end of his nose. He whistled 
bar of popular music, repeating it over and over. - 

“Here,” said the managing clerk sharply, handing hi 
a legal paper. “Get up a general denial in answer to th 
right away. I want it served today. It’s very important 

“T’ll do that, Bill,’’ said Thomas Jefferson, springing | 
and seizing the tendered paper; he strode from the rooi 
He was about to enter the stenographers’ room to di¢ 
the pleading when he saw the two office boys flounde 
together on the floor of the hall. 

“Here, here!’ he said authoritatively. ‘“‘ What does! 
nonsense mean?”’ 

“Harry was trying to do a hand stand and he fell dor wn 
one of the boys explained as they jumped up. 

“Harry might find something better to do. We ha 
time here for that sort of thing. You never see me doi I 
hand stand, do you?” 

“No, sir!’”’ The boys laughed heartily, meaning 
flatter Mr. Gentry. i. 

“Not that I couldn’t if I wanted to,” he grumble 
holding the knob of the door before him. 

Mr. Russell, returning from a late luncheon, w: 
his office door. He was an old man with three chins a 
big stomach, and was senior member of a prominent la 
firm, and he walked with a consequential air. He open 


ean 
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'¢) door, looked into the, hall and then drew back in 

aba He was looking at his Mr. Gentry doing a hand 

‘sind on a chair and doing it so well that the two office 

prs were incoherent with admiration. 

'Gracious!” gasped Mr. Russell, blinking at the pol- 
jd shoes which topped off the inverted law clerk. And 
tin he threw up an arm and dodged in affright as the 
sjes shot down toward him in a graceful arc. 
‘Just showing the boys,” mumbled Thomas Jefferson, 
sinding before his employer. 

fr. Russell coughed explosively, choked on a word and 

ped into his private room. 

buzzer sounded almost instantly, and one of the boys 

wed Mr. Russell. He came out again quickly and 

‘ed “Mr. Gentry!” 

_ Thomas Jefferson entered, pulled down his jacket, passed 

and over his brown and curly head and said in a careful 
ee, “You sent for me, sir?” 

‘An idea has just occurred to me, Mr. Gentry,” said his 

ployer, lying back in his swivel chair and looking faint. 

n idea that is illuminating. When you made your 

‘tten application for a clerkship here you mentioned, 

jer the head of Scholastic Honors, that you had taken 

} gold medal for general proficiency in the Frankfort 

mnasium. Were you ever in Frankfort, Germany?” 

‘No, sir. I meant the high-school gym in Frankfort, 

Cio.” 

‘ ‘Precisely,’ said Mr. Russell in a whispering voice. 
‘nd probably you do not even know that a preparatory 
lool in Germany is called a gymnasium. The mistake is 
fine, Mr. Gentry. I concluded hastily that you had been 
acated abroad; it never occurred to me that an intelli- 
mt being would consider himself eligible to a clerkship in 

g Office of our standing because he was proficient in 

ending on his hands and waving his legs on high. We 
the first firm that has had the privilege of your services, 
3s we not?” 

‘I wouldn’t call it a privilege, Mr. Russell,” said 

Nomas Jefferson modestly. “Pshaw, I don’t deserve 


“‘what Do You Want Me to Do With Judge Barclay, Tom?"’ 


any credit for doing my best, do I? Yes, this is the first 
law firm I’ve been with. But it won’t be the last, Mr. 
Russell.’ 

“Tam quite sure of that,” said Mr. Russell. “You were 
taken on here to try our smaller cases, our municipal- 
court cases. I was favorably impressed by your appear- 
ance and thought that you would gain experience rapidly 
and prove your fitness for more important work. I didn’t 
think that you belonged in the municipal courts.” 

“You were quite right, Mr. Russell,”’ said Thomas Jef- 
ferson. ‘‘Do you know, I don’t think either that I belong 
in the municipal courts. They’re not suited to my—well, 
to my genius, so to speak. I don’t want to brag, Mr. 
Russell, but after a man has lost eleven cases straight it 
is pretty good proof that he doesn’t belong in the munici- 
pal courts. What work are you thinking of giving me 
now, Mr. Russell?” 

His employer lit a cigar and puffed it in silence. “Have 
you ever thought of going into business for yourself, Mr. 
Gentry?” 

“Oh, I will some day, I guess.’ 

“Don’t procrastinate,’ said Mr. Russell, pointing an 
admonishing finger. ‘‘There’s no time like the present! 
Start out for yourself next Saturday at twelve noon sharp. 
As proof of good will, the firm will pay you one week’s 
salary in advance.” 

“But, Mr. Russell ——” 

“That’s all. Good day, Mr. Gentry.” 

Thomas Jefferson told the managing clerk about it. 
“Fle’s a very observing man, Mr. Russell is. Gosh, I 
didn’t think he’d been noticing me at all, but he had been, 
all right. He said to me, ‘Mr. Gentry, you’re wasting time 
around here. You should go out for yourself.’ Yes, sir, he 
must have had his eye on me.” 

He stopped abruptly; his mobile face expressed doubt. 
And then he laughed. The managing clerk asked him what 
was funny. “Do you know, Bill,’ chuckled Thomas Jef- 
ferson, “‘it has just occurred to me—if it was anybody 
else, I should have said that Mr. Russell was firing him!” 


~! 


“If it was anybody else,’ muttered the managing clerk, 
“you wouldn’t have had to say it to him; he’d have 
known it.”’ 

“What’s that, Bill? Oh, yes; certainly. Do you know, 
Bill, Mr. Russell is a hard man to talk to. I appreciate 
ever so much the interest he took in me, but I do wish he 
had given me a chance to discuss the matter at more 
length. I guess he forgets that it isn’t so easy for a fellow 
to start for himself in the law business. Oh, I’ll get along 
first rate, but if it was anybody else, I mean: And I liked 
this office too, Bill; there’s an awful nice crowd here.” 

He opened the Law Journal and turned to the Help 
Wanted column. He picked up the telephone and called 
a number. His telephone voice was orotund and _his 
delivery was leisurely. 

“Ts this the Tromper Collection Agency, please? . 

Let me have Mr. Tromper. Pardon? No, 
no, my dear madam, I wish to speak to Mr. Tromper 


himself. . This is the office of Russell & Barker, Mr. 
Gentry speaking. Mr. Tromper? This is— 
ah—Thomas Jefferson Gentry speaking. Pardon? 


‘ Russell & Barker, yes. Trial attorney for Russell & 
Barker. You advertise for the services of an attorney, Mr. 
Tromper. I dare say you are not aware that I am about 
to sever my connection with this firm and go out for 
myself. Pardon? . No, I’ve sent out no 
announcements as yet. Possibly you will wish me to 
handle your court work, Mr. Tromper. Shall we make an 
appointment to discuss the matter? Pardon? ; 
Oh, I understand all that, Mr. Tromper; I understand 
that your cases involve only small sums of money. Sup- 
pose I call around immediately? Yes, wait for me.” 
He replaced the receiver softly and sat with his hand rest- 
ing on the hook and his chin resting on his chest. The man- 
aging clerk had many times heard and seen Mr. Russell 
telephoning, and he recognized the excellent likeness; he 
snorted when Thomas Jefferson lifted to him the counterpart 
of Mr. Russell’s musing gaze. Thomas Jefferson grinned 
self-consciously. (Continued on Page 48) 


“7 Don’t Want You to Do Anything With Him?’ ' 
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Lato 


OWN a Lon- 
don street 
in early war 


time comes an 
Australian soldier 
leading his regi- 
mental mascot, a 
stalwartkangaroo. 
From citizens 
along the way he 
receives much not 
unwelcome notice. 
One accosts him: 
“*T say, mate, 
what’s he?” 


\ 
\ 


THE SOLDIER: 
Him, silly! Don’t 
you read the pa- 
pers? He’s an 
Australian, he is. 

CITIZEN (half 
impressed, but cau- 


tious): Garn! 
Him an Austry- 
lian! 


THE SOLDIER: 
That’s right; areg- 
ular 100-per-cent 
native Australian. 

CITIZEN (wholly 
impressed, but still 
cautious): My 
word! Queer- 
lookin’ cove, ain’t 
he? 

THE SOLDIER: 
Not queer, heain’t. 
He’s a bit of all 
right. Not queer 
for a native Aus- 
tralian. 

CITIZEN (no longer cautious): Blyme! A na- 
tive Austrylian! (He surveys the mascot with 
reluctant admiration, then with sudden proud hu- 
mility.) You know, my sister out there married 
one of those. 
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The Mysterious Continent 


FAIR story as they went in those days, the 

point of it here being that, in the opinion of 
Australians, not so many English knew so very 
much better until Australia had sent them some 
of the rudest, roughest, most brutal fighting men 
that ever annoyed an enemy, together with 
£240,000,000 of war and peace loans, which was 
a lot of money to come from an island 12,000 
miles from civilization. A further and better 
point is that run-of-the-mill Americans even 
now know but little more of that far island than 
the self-fancied brother-in-law of the mascot 
kangaroo. A canvass of the good ship So-and-So 
elicited the following reactions of eight such to 
the word Australia: 

A large island in the Pacific, two weeks 
west of Tahiti because the folder says so. In- 
habited by convicts, degraded natives and a 
handful of whites who have sent us a swimming 
stroke and a ballot form. Boomerangs, bandi- 
coots, eucalyptus, the duck-billed platypus, 
bushrangers, socialistic dementia. Good rabbit 
shooting. Used much in fiction. People flee to 
the bush of Australia and change their names, 
appearing in London years later with vast for- 
tunes to clear up or further complicate mystery 
stories. When the writer of a mystery story has 
puzzled even himself as to who committed the 
murder, he simply convicts in the last chapter a 
heavily bearded person from Australia whom 
neither he nor the reader ever suspected of 
existing until that moment. 
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On the Home Stretch, Melbourne Cup Race, Flemington, Australia. 
Above —The Famous Circular Quay of Sydney 


Of course these run-of-the-mill Americans were presently strange land, remarked to an Australian beside him that it 


ashamed of themselves. 


) 


be) 
\ 


\\ 


That hel 
but it hadn’t 3] 
pened at the : 
investigation 9; 
under way bajo 
the other s; 
Here it was i 
found that Au»: 
lia takes up jy 
room on the 
than had been j 
posed; that 
more than t] 
fourths the ar 
Europe proye 
tounding. it ¢ 
came out that 
traliais larger’, 
the United St» 
and that y 
shocking. Itis } 
suspected by1) 
than one of th; 
vestigators th 
mistake must] | 
been made | 
surveys. Be} 
however, (| 
doubtedly a 1\ 
island as isle; 
go, it was qui’ 
guessed tha) 
must containr) 
people than } 
been supposed | 
that its chief : 
tlements mus'| 
rather more 4} 
villages. 

Again actua 
ures prove 
shock, for an 
parently authentic document credited Syd 
with 1,000,000 population, Melbourne witk 
most as many, and gave halfa dozen other to 
a quite preposterous rating. The six state | 
itals alone, it was found, mustered sometl 
more than 2,500,000; and of course there we 
be other towns of size to make the urban coi 
by all laws of growth, something like 6,000,! 
And if Australia had 6,000,000 people in 
cities, how many would it have outside? E 
mates were ready. Expert opinion—eve) 
real-estate man from Los Angeles, Californi 
agreed that there was indicated for Austral 
population of from 25,000,000 to 30,000, 
souls or people or whatever they might proy 
be. Many expressions of astonishment enst 


Incredible Beasts 


HEN one investigator discovered a return 

Australian and summoned him to testify. 
was a big-clip sheepman from out back, hea 
boned and well-meated, as most Australi 
were later found tobe. He wore a roomy sui 
homespun, his face was weathered to one tin 
reddish brown, and under questioning he pu 
nervously at the pendent tips of a graying m 
tache. An examiner told of our discovery t 
Australia had at least 6,000,000 people in ci 
and towns, and of our wish to know the gr 
all-Australian total. The witness meekly s 
it was 6,000,000—at least they were within co 
of 6,000,000. And how, it wassharply demand 
could this be when there were at least 6,000,! 
in the towns? Well, there weren’t that man} 
towns; as a matter of fact, there weren’t mé 
towns. There might be 3,000,000 in towns; 
deed, the towns had about 63 per cent of 
total, the rest being scattered about, just h 
and there. i 


Confusion overwhelmed the investigators. Austré 
They were glad Australians was like the Western Coast of America, being bleak and was known to be the home of certain incredible beasts; 


wouldn’t suspect how little they had known of Australia. rugged, with few harbors. The Australian addressed was a was now seen that the anomaly should be numbered am¢ 
They continued to be ashamed even after it became appar-. lawyer of middle age, and he showed polite interest. Soour them, outranking even the duck-billed platypus. Andh 
ent that run-of-the-mill Australians considered California Western coast had few harbors. Yes, very different from “could it be, they asked with one voice. The sheep 


to be a large city of the United States and were inclined, . our Eastern coast. The Australian was still interested. 
for reasons never ascertained, to call it New California. 
Some weeks later, it is true, they were a tiny bit cheered. Western?” 
On another ship they steamed interminably along the 
East Coast of Australia, and one of them, surveying the 


“Yes, many more.” 
“And are there settlements along it?” 


replied that one worker out on the land could and did s 
“Ah, your Eastern coast has more harbors than your port five people in the town; the land was that rich, } 
tickled it and it laughed with food and precious metals 

“Within cooey of 6,000,000,” hesaid; and then proudly 
“ And Australia’s all white.” “a 
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The investigators were 
thast, but Australia was big- 
sr than the well-known 
inited States, so one of them 
wovered the wit to retort, 
Your Australia isn’t white— 
’s merely empty.’”’ When 
ytain applause had died he 
seame inquisitorial with a 
_gidfinger. “And why is your 
ig land empty if it’s so rich? 
+a mere tickle makes it 
“ughabundance, why haven’t 
‘ou more millions? Why 
on’t you draw a few set- 
ers?” 
| @That,” said the Austra- 
an, squirming a bit, ‘is an- 
ther matter.’’ And the ship 
lowed on. 
_ More was happily known 
poutNewZealand. Itslakes, 
s alpine heights, glaciers, 
sysers and gifted natives 
xem to have been better ad- 
-ertised than Australia. Yet 
few Zealand proved to be far- 
yer from home than one had 
apposed, for a United States 
old note offered in payment 
-faluncheon bill at the Well- 
igton Hotel was rewarded 
‘ith a mere blank look of rejection. A form of money gen- 
‘tally recognized as such is preferred. The situation was 
ayed by another voyager who had found Australian money 
‘nthe boat. The hotel accepted the Australian money—at 
discount of one shilling to the pound. Then the United 
‘tates notes were taken to a large and impressive marble 
ank for exchange. The bank took but an academic 
aterest in them. They were handsome notes—a number 
f the staff were called to admire the design—and very 
robably in some parts of the world had a money value. 
jut of course here More New Zealand money was 
tained, at the handsome discount, for Australian money. 


; Sydney’s Jewel of a Harbor 


4 AUSTRALIA later some of the left-over New Zealand 
| notes were exchanged for Australian, again at the discount 
fashilling a pound. Problem: Ifa man with £1000 traveled 
jetween Sydney and Wellington and exchanged at the 
otels of each country the money of the other, how many 
rips.could he take before his arrest for vagrancy? In what 
jart of the world could less value be obtained for this sum? 
3ut no matter. Let us be on to solve, if may be, the mys- 
ery of Australia with its area greater than ours and its 
sjopulation about that of greater New York. It is still four 
lays west of New 
‘ealand, and per- 
taps this immense 
listance explains 
he unneighborly 
lepreciation of 
tach other’s 
noney. Asto this, 
heship’s purser is 
tharmingly neu- 
tal. He merely 
nsists upon a full 
ive dollars for a 
ound sterling in 
‘ither currency. 
Anyway, over a 
ea that has lost all 
ts Polynesian girl- 
shness, we make 
sydney Harbor. 
We shall hear 
nuch of this. No 
net townsman but 
vill at once ask, 
Tying for noncha- 
ance, ‘And what 
loyou think of our 
1arbor?”” Babies 
isp it and children 
shout it in the 
treet. It is prob- 
bly a college yell, 
Ossibly a church 
ell, and certainly 
he official town 
ell. Sothus early 
tis best to say 
hat Sydney Har- 
or is even more 
han a bit of all 
‘ight, with any 
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Aboriginal Tribesmen Welcoming the Prince of Wales. 


Rite of the Tribe, in Greeting Distinguished Strangers 


amount of closet room. A great hand of clear water broad- 
ens from a slender wrist and stretches many fingers inland. 
It is more harbor—there is 170 miles of shore line—than 
any city could need; but after dock requirements for the 
world’s shipping are met, the surplus makes an effective 
frontage for parks and homes that slope their lawns to it, 
mile upon green mile. And it is a clean harbor, its water of 
Mediterranean blue. One gathers that if a ship captain, 
accustomed to common harbors, should dump oil or refuse 
there, all Sydney would rise and the offender be shot 
informally, without even a moment’s wait for sunrise. 
This jewel of a harbor properly acknowledged, we may 
now debark at anomalous Sydney. One had pictured the 
town. Knowing the frontier, the out back of saltbush and 
mulga, to lie just beyond the city limits, one prefigured a 
magnified Cheyenne of 1870; at the most, a magnified 
Denver of 1890; a proper frontier town, eloquent of the 
cattle and sheep and mines that gave it birth so lately. 
Yet here was a rushing and substantial metropolis, with a 
center of granite skyscrapers and a border of conservative 
Old World structures to give it airs of British solidity with 
their toned reddish browns and their safe-and-sane lines— 
at first glance New York with a Liverpool trimming. Later, 
one is reminded more of smaller San Francisco on its own 
steeper hills, not only by the tonic air and the clean glitter 


Sailors in a Street Fight With Rioters During the Strike of the Melbourne Police 


This Dramatic Posture is Assumed, According to the 


of the buildings but by the 
people. 

The investigators feel in- 
stantly at home with Syd- 
ney’sentire 1,000,000, for they 
are all in the streets going 
somewhere in a hurry. Just 
at present they are being pain- 
fully taught—for a reason 
never learned—to pass one 
another on theright. Vehicu- 
lar traffic still goes to the left, 
but on sidewalks police are 
stationed to direct unceasing 
throngs in the new way. The 
result is a milling in which it 
is early discovered that the 
Sydney elbow is composed of 
something unyielding; lignite, 
from thefeel. But the 500,000 
pedestrians—Sydney’s other 
half are in the motor cars and 
trams and trucks that fill the 
streets from curb to curb—are 
entirely good-natured in these 
goring collisions. 

They are big creatures, 
ruddy of face, with the out- 
door look in their eyes, and 
one sees that they are willing 
to be companionable after the 
pleasant manner of our. own 
West. Not here is the rawly suspicious aloofness of New York 
crowds. Where the New Yorker has learned to tether the 
humble garbage can and the basement doormat by stout 
chains and a padlock to his dwelling, it seems clear that the 
burghers of Sydney retire to their sleeping-put verandas— 
so they have nicknamed them—with never a fear for these 
minor valuables. 


Clews in the Daily Press 


N THIS pleasant, homelike city bustle one forgets at 

first that outside the city gates—say, as far as from Forty- 
second Street to Coogan’s Bluff—the Wild West begins, 
the cattle country of early Wyoming; and then, but a few 
miles beyond, the American wilderness that Daniel Webster 
called worthless and Lewis and Clark explored. For a 
moment the puzzle has been forgotten. We must now seek 
for clews, and why not in the daily press? Here is a con- 
servative sheet, heavily British, solidly typed, with items 
of any possible human interest keyed down to the passion- 
less level of an inventory and cunningly secreted among 
yards of stuff that didn’t have to be keyed down; the sort 
of paper that very old gentlemen select to fall asleep with 
in the club library. And here is another, a mushroom of a 
day’s growth, but giving promise, for somehow its pub- 
lisher seems to 
have evolved the 
novel theory that 
a newspaper may 
be made interest- 
ing. 

As the two 
schools of journal- 
ism are inevitably 
waging a bitter 
quarrel, one need 
only find out the 
nature of this to 
have clews in 
plenty. 

Here is the new 
paper hurling at 
the old paper afoul 
epithet—Little 
Australian. We 
stalk that clew and 
discover that they 
are divided on a 
question of colo- 
nial policy; specif- 
ically on questions 
of primary pro- 
duction and 
manufactures. 
“England,” says a 
new sheet—in 
what the old sheets 
consider yellow 
journalese — “‘one 
begins to discover, 
is not entirely dis- 
interested in all her 
relations with the 
Commonwealth.” 

(Continued on 
Page 137) 
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cargo boat in the crowded harbor of Pirzus, 

wondering what they would do with the night. 
The sun was setting, and hills and city lay bathed ina 
mellow golden glow. Behind them some Moslem 
deck passengers were at their devotions—bearded 
patriarchs, making obeisance on their prayer mats 
before bedding down on the hatch. “Time and 
money, and no place to spend it,” grumbled Hard- 
tack. “‘I knowed all the while this trip 
would be a bust.” 

Wally turned on him angrily. 

“You wanted to sight-see, didn’t you? 
Well, whose idea was this, anyhow— 
yours or mine?”’ 

“Any time there’s a idea, it’s like to 
be mine,’’ Hardtack admitted; “but I 
never meant. to do nothin’ else except 
ruins—I like a li’l’ action now and ag’in. 
We ain’t even caught up to Noah’s ark 
yet, have we?” 

“That’s right! Go on and beef!” 

“T ain’t beefin’. Only let’s do some- 
thing.”’ 

“Then let’s go ashore.”’ 

“What for? There’s nothin’ to do.” 

“JT promised my sister I’d go see the 
Acropolis,”’ said Wally stubbornly. 

Hardtack let out a yowl. 

“More ruins, I bet!”’ 

“These,” retorted Wally, ‘‘are the 
wonders of the world. The pinnacle of 
art was reached by them, my sister says. 
My sister says the Parthenon by moon- 
light is majestic.” 

“What does she know about it? I 
never even knowed you had a sister!” 

“Well, I have. And she’s had good 
schooling too.” 

“Huh! Where is it at, this here—what 
did you say it was?”’ 

“You seen it just before we come into 
the harbor. Sure you did—the big white 
thing way up on top of that high hill.” 

“Shucks, that’s five miles from here!”’ 

“Sure. It’s at Athens, you poor roughneck. Ain’t 
you never read nothin’?”’ 

“How’ll we git there?”’ 

“Oh, there’s bound to be some way. Come on, 
shake a leg.” 

“All right,’’ Hardtack assented, “‘I’ll go. But I 
hope you’ll remember your weakness, Wally.” 

“There you go again! That’s just like you!” 

“Well, I only wanted to warn you for your own 
good.” 

“Do you take me for a fool?” 

Hardtack evaded the question. 

“You ain’t forgot the ruckus we got into in Con- 
stantinople?”’ he reminded him. 

“Whose fault was that? Mine, I suppose!” 

“The police seemed to think so. Anyhow, every 
time a woman looks sideways at you, it ain’t safe to 
figure you’ve got the all-clear signal, buddy—re- 
member that.” 

“You make me tired.” 

“Well, I’ve done my duty, so let’s go.” 

The formality of obtaining a landing permit delayed 
them two hours, because the steamer had arrived late in 
the afternoon and the control and quarantine officers 
showed no hurry about inspection, so it was after eight 
o’clock before the pair were ready to start. 

“No use goin’ now,” Hardtack complained. 

“Why ain’t there? The moon’ll be just right by the 
time we get there. She’s near full tonight too.” 

“T wish I was.” 

They haggled with a boatman and were presently put 
ashore at the landing stage. There they encountered a 
belated runner for a travel agency, frantically searching for 
some lost trunks, and he directed them to the electric rail- 
way. They boarded a first-class car. In a few minutes the 
train stopped at Phalerum and three gobs got on. 

“Well, well, well!’’ exclaimed Hardtack, grinning from 
ear to ear. “‘Look who’s here!”’ 

They grinned back at him. 

“Where’re you guys headin’?”’ he inquired. 

“The Acropolis.” 

“So’re we,’’ said Hardtack, pleased to discover he 
wasn’t on a fool’s errand and that others knew about the 
place. Then and there they joined forces. The gobs told 
them that the destroyer to which they belonged was an- 
chored in the harbor of Phalerum and a large liberty party 
was ashore. 


LH azts oat and Wally lolled on the deck of a 
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They Swung Around and Waded Into the Fight Again, and Within Five 
As a Mopping:Up Job it Was a 


Minutes the Street Was Cleared. 
Creditable Performance 


“How about a li’l’ drink before we go see that place?” 
Hardtack suggested. “‘It’ll look better.” 


They agreed that the point was well taken. Accordingly, . 


on arrival at the station, the five of them piled into a horse 
eab and set out for what the gobs called Shanghai, that 
they might hoist a couple of ouzos before tackling the 
serious business of the evening. None of them spoke Greek 
and the cabby did not know a word of English, yet he 
started off without hesitation, cracking his whip. 

“How does he know where’ we want ‘to go?” Wally 
wanted to know. 

““He don’t,” answered a gob; ‘‘but he keeps on goin’ till 
we tell him to stop. It works fine.” 


Shanghai is a cabaret district of Athens much frequented 


by sailors. Just as they entered it a terrific clamor broke 


e Pattullo 


TEAGUE 


out directly ahead and the street echoed to they. 
mult of combat. Men came running from all d’ 
tions. In ten seconds the crowd grew so dense 
their cab could not moye. ‘a 

They sat there and listened to fierce yells, the tla 
ding of chairs and overturned tables, crash of fF 
and splintering wood. 

“Say, what’s comin’ off?” they demanded of 
citizens near them. 

“T think,” said one who underst/ 

“somebody is angry.’ 

“You're sure it ain’t a weddin’?” o. 
joined Hardtack. 

The native made some inquiries i 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“The Americans and the Bgl 
dispute,”’ he announced. 

Next instant the cab was empt - 
empty, with the driver howling for \ 
police and calling heaven to witness wi 
had been done to him. Here on earth 
plaints went unheeded, for the ere ¢ 
was split wide apart as though a bat 
ing ram had struck it. With Hardt} 
in the lead, they burst through the pi\ 
and arrived, pell-mell and eee | 
scene of strife. 

In a cabaret below the level of | ! 
sidewalk, a party of American gobs i} 
debating who won the war with a pa} 
of English bluejackets. Hardtack gi 
tongue to a battle whoop and the i 
plunged into the fray. The maelstr 
ingulfed them. 

Now they’ve been singing the her} 
of antiquity long enough in Greece. ! 
petty skirmish like Marathon, where «; 
hundred and ninety-two Athenians f) 
goes echoing down the corridors of til 
Xenophon mentions, as important 
battle at Corinth where eight of the e 
testants were slain!” 

We do better than that nowadays 
a riot. And there was Phayllus’ ce 
brated jump of forty-nine feet! 
submit that the poets did most of 4 
valorous deeds for those old birds, a 
from the standpoint of fights they wi 
tame affairs. Legend and literary al 
have exalted them. 

But this was the real thing. ‘No talk 
talk here, with each side shoving for 
champions to brag and boast and cra 
their heels together in the hope of scari 
the enemy. No, sir, just an honest, s! 
cere knock-down-and-drag-out. Seldc 
in its history has Athens staged a sweet 
fight. 

Not that much could be seen. T 
lights danced and flickered and the du 
welled up in choking clouds, obliterati 
individuals, so that some of the combe 
ants struck out blindly at anyone with 
reach. But Hardtack selected an a 
tagonist and closed and stayed with hi 
He was a hairy-chested guy with a C 
braltarized skull, and the two liven 
up the party considerably. 

Shouts of encouragement and bello 
ings of rage; the scraping of feet strivil 
desperately for a hold; thud and gru 
of impact. From time to time the sur; 
of the struggling mass propelled a grot 
up the steps and into the street. Th 
promptly fought their way back agai 
It seemed to be a point of honor not 
leave the floor. 

Twice Hardtack and his opponent found themselves. 
the cool night air, where there was plenty of room f 
their business. Twice they manfully dived into the mél 
again, although the first time Hardtack had to let go of < 
advantageous hold on his man’s throat. On the second 0 
casion, the blue jacket courteously removed his fingers fro 
Hardtack’s hair. . 

The clangor of the battle reverberated over the cit; 
Spectators in the street were bawling for the town guar 
women shrieked; a fire-engine siren in the neighborho 
added to the deafening tumult; the debate below stai 
never flagged. Now the affirmatives had the edge, 1 the 
the negatives won the upper hand. Gradually the upro% 


‘subsided to grimmer sounds—short, savage snarls, a moa 


or two, the gasp of men at the last ounce of effort. 


A 


then the asty-phylax—the town guard—the police— 
ived. They cameat arun, scattering the proletariat. 
the entrance they stopped. They listened. They 
tated. Then they held a conference. The citizens 
rged them to get busy. Forming in phalanx, they ad- 

anced resolutely to the steps; by sheer weight of numbers 
hey would overwhelm the rioters. 

Their cautious approach quickened to a rush. Down 
hey went into the cabaret. The mob raised frenzied 
heers. But it was a bit crowded inside, and Epaminondas 
‘apadopoulos came out. He came out without touching 
he steps, and probably lighted the fires of another revolu- 
ion by landing in the middle of a couple of spectators from 
Jrete. 
| Then Phocion Polymenakos, the Spartan, rocketed into 
sew. A bluejacket had hit Phocion a swat that came near 
‘o landing him in Plutarch’s Lives. One by one they 
merged, hurriedly, as though they were not wanted down 
here. Within two minutes the entire body of asty-phylax 
was out in the street and ready for another conference. 
“Here come the soldiers!” rose the cry. 

’ Sure enough, the stirring notes of a bugle soared, clear 
nd high, above the hubbub. Followed the tread of march- 
ng feet—clump, clump, clumpety-clump. The crowd took 
me earful and tarried not. They have had experience of 
he military in street troubles in Athens, and they broke 
nd scattered. 

_ Perhaps the sudden hush outside carried foreboding to 
she warriors locked in straining embrace. Or it may be 
chat there is a telepathy of danger. At any rate, the fight 
‘n the cabaret paused for breath and to listen. Then the 
combatants broke apart as though by general consent and 
made a dash for the steps. A few earnest souls continued 
to punch and gouge as they were swept upward by the 
jrush, but these were mere flotsam on the main stream and 
did not stay it. Neither did the asty-phylax, who tried to 
interpose. They were brushed aside, and off ran the dis- 
putants, carrying their casualties with them. When the 
soldiers arrived in Shanghai, everything was as quiet there 
as in Chinatown after a tong battle. 

Hardtack and Wally brought up the rear guard of the 
‘American contingent, dragging along one of their gob 
acquaintances. He seemed a trifle confused as to his where- 
abouts and kept murmuring ‘‘Mamma! Oh, mamma!”’ 
A kick in the mid section had probably contributed to 
‘unsettle him. 

“Here! In here!’”’ Hardtack panted as they arrived 
opposite a coffee shop with their burden sagging between 
them. 

q 
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“They'll catch us,’”’ objected Wally. 

“T can’t run no farther.” 

There was nobody in the coffee shop except the pro- 
prietor, who seemed undecided whether to run or yell for 
help when they staggered in. From his front door he had 
heard the row in the cabaret and knew that the soldiers 
had been called to quell it; also, his eyes told him that 
here were three of the most active participants. 

“Shut the door,” Hard- 
tack commanded through 
puffed lips, and the landlord 
mechanically obeyed. ‘“‘Now 
help me with this boy.” 

They laid the gob out on 
the floor in rear of the shop 
and went to work pumping 
his arms up and down. Then 
Hardtack turned him over 
and administered first aid to 
the drowning. In spite of 
these remedies the gob soon 
became normal and made an 
abrupt and strong effort to 
get on his feet again with a 
view to resuming the debate. 
The first warning they had 
of returning strength was 
when he suddenly let fly a 
right which caught the landlord squarely on the nose. 

“Take it easy, buddy,”’ Wally cautioned. “It’s all over 
and the bunch’ve legged it.” 

“JT wanna fight,’’ remarked the gob as he held shakily 
to the back of a chair. 

“Sure! It does you credit, too, ol’ settler. But sit down 
now and have one. You'll get lots of chances later on.”’ 

They ordered three ouzos. The weeping landlord 
brought them more from fear than because he wanted their 
business. He was tempted to rush to the door and summon 
the police; the only thing that deterred him was a convic- 
tion the three would beat him up before the asty-phylax 
could reach the spot. He sniffled while serving the drinks, 
but when he discerned the size of the tip that Hardtack 
left on the table his lamentations ceased and he began to 
display an interest in the proceedings. 

“Here come them soldiers now,” exclaimed Wally, but 
the running feet he heard turned out to belong to five mem- 
bers of the American debating team. 

“We got into a blind alley and had to beat it back,” 
they said. 


“Say, What's Comin’ Off?’’ 
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“Just in time,” responded Hardtack cordially. ‘‘Garcon, 
apportez another bunch of ouzos. And pronto, bitte! Get 
me?”’ 

They sat down with groans of thankfulness, some of 
them on the verge of collapse. Not a man there but showed 
the marks of battle. Three of them were fearful sights; 
Hardtack looked as though he might have cheered for 
Judge Gary at an I. W. W. meeting. 

“T suppose they’ll grab 
us,” saida gob. “ But mean- 
while, here goes!’’ And he 
tossed off the milky aromatic 
liquid at a gulp. 

The soldiers did not pur- 
sue, however. The Greeks 
have learned that they’ll al- 
ways get the worst of any 
international complications 
with the great powers, so the 
officer in command discreetly 
sent word to the respective 
naval commanders to dis- 
patch patrols ashore, for 
God’s sake. : 

Silence reigned in the cof- 
fee shop whilst the gobs got 
back their breath and nursed 
their wounds. After a while 
one of them inquired, “Say, what’re you guys doing here, 
anyhow?” 

““We was on our way to see the Metrolopus,”’ answered 
Hardtack. 

A moan burst from an A.B. who was sitting forward on 
a stool, his head between his hands. He glanced up wearily 
to say, ‘‘So was I. This is the third night I’ve started out 
to get a look at the Parthenon by moonlight and I ain’t 
made it yet.” 

“A lot of the boys have, though, Red.” 

“What good does that do me?”’ demanded Red. 

“My sister says ” began Wally. 

“Sure! It’s majestic,’’ Hardtack cut in. ‘‘ Well, it ain’t 
too late to go now.” 

But they had no heart for sight-seeing. Only the gob 
who had been kicked in the mid-section took any notice of 
Hardtack’s proposal—he seemed peculiarly tenacious of 
ideas. 

“T’m on,” he announced. “I started out to see the 
Parthenon, and I’m a-going to see the Parthenon.” 

(Continued on Page 87) 


Hardtack and Wally Lolled on the Deck of a Cargo Boat in the Crowded Harbor of Pirewus, Wondering What They Would Do 
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past seven—without the assistance of 
an alarm clock—rose at once, throw- 
ing the covers back neatly over the foot of 


N | RS. MAYNARD always woke at half 


the bed, and tapped 
at her husband’s 
door. 

‘George, dear!”’ 
Tap-tap. 

“George!”’ Tap. 

““Now, George, 
dear!” Tap! Tap! 
Tap! 

Then there would 
beasmothered groan 
and the creaking of 
bed springs as Mr. 
Maynard turned 
over for his last 
fifteen-minute nap. 

Mrs. Maynard 
would have her cold 
shower and turn on 
tepid water in the 
tub. And, wrapped 
in a sober purple 
dressing gown, she 
would knock once 
more at her hus- 
band’s door, this 
time more authorita- 
tively. 

“Come along now, 
dear,’”’ she would call 
cheerily, as one 
speaks to a willful 
child. ‘‘ Your bath is 
ready, Georgie.” 

George never 
waited more than ten 
minutes after that 
last call. He had 
often thought that he 
would. He had often blissfully imagined 
sleeping as late as he liked some morn- 
ing. And there was really no reason now 
for his getting down to the office at nine. 
But he found that, even in successful 
middle age, the customs of his impecu- 
nious youth still held him as rigidly as ever. Why? Was it 
because he had become the slave of habit, or the slave of 
his wife’s habits? Butsuch thoughts were disloyal! Every- 
one said, and George himself admitted, that all his success 
in life was due to Irma. 

“George is just a little bit inclined to be lazy,’ Mrs. 
Maynard often said, in the fond tone of a mother who is 
rather proud of her child’s faults. ‘I’ve had to watch 
that in him—fortunately, nothing worse!” 

And the pride in her tone deepened, for it was true. 
George had never given her anxiety on the graver marital 
counts, on any other score, in fact, than his little personal 
habits—the desire for sleep and certain foods which weren’t 
good for him and warm instead of cold baths—they had 
compromised on tepid—and a rather irritating and foolish 
way he had once had of being secretive about things that 
weren’t secrets really—just trifles—but he had overcome 
that with his wife’s help. 

The Maynards were a justly famous couple in their 
town, held up to young people as an example. 

“There’s a happy marriage for you! Thirty years, and 
as much in love as the day they were married!” 

Well, of course, that was a slight exaggeration. But 
they were devoted to each other. Nothing could part them 
now. But sometimes Mr. Maynard found himself regard- 
ing his son Christopher—Christopher, the dark, rebellious 
likeness of his own blond good-humored self—with a wist- 
ful expression and an ache that was like spring fever in his 
heart. Why? Why? What did he want anyway? Oh, he 
was nothing but an old fool! No, worse—a young fool who 
had lamentably failed to grow old. Sometimes he envied 
Irma her comfortable middle age. It had been so easy for 
her to get older. She had done it without trying, without 
rebellion, just as she always did what was appropriate. 

The Maynards always breakfasted at half past eight, 
and Mrs. Maynard insisted on the good old-fashioned 
custom of requiring every member of the household to be 
present. ‘Breakfast is my favorite meal,” she often said 
brightly. ‘And I don’t feel as if I’d started the day right 
if I have it alone. Cup of coffee in bed—that’s the modern 
breakfast! Well, it’s disgusting to eat in bed.” 

“It’s disgusting to eat in herds,’ retorted her young 
daughter Dorcas, who had been out late at a dance the 


By Elizabeth Alexander 
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“I Might Look About for Myself,”’ Suggested Mrs. Maynard Dryly, “if I Were 
Allowed To.’’ “‘Oh, Not We Mustn’t Go Inside!”® Exclaimed Leonora 


night before. “Don’t you realize, mother, that no human 
being is fit for companionship before noon?”’ 

“Tf you feel that way, dear, you must see Doctor Hatha- 
way,” replied her mother, “for you can’t be well.” 

Dorcas slid her satirical eyes around at pink-cheeked 
John, who was eating silently, determinedly. Ever since 
they were babies, mother had said they were ill if they 
didn’t agree with her. And both Dorkie and John were the 
pictures of young athletic health. 

“Don’t bolt your food, Johnny,” said Mrs. Maynard 
gently. ‘‘Chew, dear, chew!” 

She illustrated in a vigorous but ladylike manner. 

“T’m not six,’’ retorted John. ‘And, for cat’s sake, 
mother, don’t call me Johnny!”’ 

“For what’s sake, dear? What an expression!” 

Her tone was gentle, bland, indulgently amused. 

“Well, I’ve asked you not to thousands—millions of 
times!’’ he cried. : 

“Not so loud, dear. And please don’t use that very rude 
tone toward mother, Johnny.” 

“There you go again!” 

“Well, well!” she laughed richly. “‘There’s no pleasing 
one’s children. Dorcas wants to be Dorkie, but John 
mustn’t be called Johnny.”’ 

“Dorcas!”’ exclaimed her daughter bitterly. ‘‘What ever 
made you do that to me, anyway, mother?”’ 

“Oh, you poor, much abused children with your cruel 
mother!” cried Mrs. Maynard playfully. “You know per- 
fectly well it’s for your Aunt Dorcas! And why shouldn’t 
I have the right to name my own little girl for my only 
sister? She’d have been very much hurt if I hadn’t.” 

“Well, I don’t see why I had to be the goat,”’ com- 
plained Dorcas. : 9 

“The—goat! Really, dear, you call yourself much worse 
names than I ever gave you.”’ 

Dorkie acknowledged the justness of this retort with a 
despairing grin at John. That was the worst of mother— 
she really was no fool. 


RA LPH 
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“T think I could forgive mother’s const. + 
good nature if she were only stupid!”’ Dor. 
had once cried perversely. She was a hai. 
some, petulant and moody girl, who y. 
given to sudden fits of high spirits. No , 
could be better or worse company than D 
cas. “An even temperament simply sets ; 
teeth on edge!” she complained to John, 3 
favorite and younger brother. He wasn’, 
bit like Dorkie, but they understood ea) 
other. qe 

“T cannot imagine why my children are) 
different,” Mrs. Maynard told her frien 
“T’m sure I gave them all the same care; a| 

loved them equally, of course; a! 
thought of only the most cheer) 

things before they were born.” _ | 

“Oh, you are a wonderful mother 

was the refrain to that remark. | 

“Yes, but whe) 
does Dorcas g_ 
her — strangenes 
And Christophe 
too, though I’yedo_ 
my best to root 
out. Thank heaye 
Johnny and Cla 

| 


are perfectly na 
mallee | 

After breakfas 
Mrs. Maynard a) 
tended a conferen’ 
with the cook, sa 
that the two mai. 
were properly 
their cleaning, gay 
some orders to t] 
gardener, and mac 
out a list for tl 
marketing, to whic 
she always persoi 
ally attended. 

“You had bette 
come with me, Do: 
cas,’”’ she said, paus 
ing in the ope 
doorway of the ] 
brary, where Dorkie wa 
stretched on asofa, absorbe: 
inabook. ‘‘Your head is to 
low, dear, you’ll ruin you 
eyes,” admonished Mrs 
Maynard. “Besides, it’s toi 
early for reading.” 

Dorcas looked up at that, her mouth twitching with : 
suppressed smile. She knew mother didn’t like one ti 
laugh unless she had intended humor. : 

“Too early? Are there fixed hours for reading?” 

“There ought to be,”’ replied Mrs. Maynard with con- 
viction. “I always plan my entire day.” * 

She made a pleasant, impressive picture in her hand. 
some, serene middle age; no undignified struggle for youtl 
in her gray hair or her black dress and small neat hat and 
veil; no conflict of opinions on her calm brow, no doubts 
in her clear eyes, no uncertainties on her firm lips. ; 

“Are you coming to market with me, Doreas?”’ she re- 
peated patiently. 

“Must 1?” 

Mrs. Maynard’s brows went up. 

“Don’t you want to?” 

“No. I hate smells.”’ 

“Why, Doreas! In our nice clean market! It’s thor- 
oughly sanitary. It’s inspected.” 

“Yes, but it can’t help smelling of fish, just the same. 
And corpses of animals make me ill—especially pigs. They 
are so human. It’s like a morgue.” 

Mrs. Maynard looked distressed. \ 

“But, dear, don’t you want to learn housekeeping?” 

“ce No.”’ 1 

“No? Then what are you going to do when you get 
married?”’ : 

“T’m not thinking about marrying!” 

Mrs. Maynard gave her indulgent laugh. t 

“All girls say that,’’ she remarked complacently. 
“Clara did, too, you know.” aie ' 

“But Clara never meant it. She wanted to get married 


’ 


: 


when she was ten.”’ 8 ' 
“Dorcas!”’ <4 
“‘T mean ever since she was ten—she was always talking 
about it, and playing. bride with mosquito netting.” 7 
“Clara was a very normal little girl,’ replied Mrs. May- 
nard reproachfully. “‘She played at housekeeping, t 
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ai loved.her dollies. And she was glad to be taught all 
tat mother could teach her.”’ 

“Of course—because that was the profession she’d 
esen.” 

“Profession?” 

“Wife and mother. She always meant to be, but she was 
jit ashamed to say so until someone offered her the job.” 
“Really, Dorcas, I don’t think I care to have you speak 
Clara in that way.” 

*T’m not blaming Clara, 
pdesty.”” 

*“You—you accuse me of teaching my own little girls 
peck modesty!” 

Mrs. Maynard’s voice quivered. 

“There, mother!’’ Dorcas jumped up and kissed her 
jstily. “Don’t get your feelings hurt. I don’t accuse 
¢her you or Clara of anything. I’m only saying you 
jiped Clara make a go of her profession. Why can’t you 
jp me with mine?” 

“But that’s what I want to do, dear. Though I must say 
jion’t like your calling it a profession.” 

“You don’t want me to call my music a profession? All 
vht, art then. I was only trying to be humble about it. 
at I’m not humble, really. I know I could be an artist. 
‘could make what’s only my silly little drawing-room 
ikling now an art, if—you’d only let me.” 

Mrs. Maynard’s mouth set in a tight line. 

“J don’t think it’s necessary to go all over that again, 
oreas,”’ she said firmly. ‘I’ve got my marketing to do. 
n late now. The vegetables will be picked over.” 

She moved toward the front door. Dorcas caught her 
jm, and her face twisted wildly, despairingly. 

“Mother, listen! You’ve got to!”’ 

Her voice shook and tears spilled over, though she 
‘ught to keep them back. 

“Dorcas, I’m ashamed of you—perfect baby.” 
She took her daughter in her arms and patted her back, 
_one pats a baby with the colic. 
“What on earth’s the matter with you?” she cried 
ughingly. “Silly child! When you've got everything on 
th any. girl could want—the new grand piano dad gave 
jutoo. For shame! Why don’t you practice then? Go 
jd practice as much as you like. I’m not stopping you. 


She’d been taught mock 


You don’t have to go to market—or marry, either, if you 
don’t want to. Though, of course, some day you’ll sing a 
different tune.” 

Dorcas wrenched herself out of her mother’s arms. Her 
eyes were blazing. 

“Oh, you twist everything!’’ she cried. “You aren’t 
fair. It isn’t just marriage. Of course, I might marry 
some day—if I could have a wonderful romance. But 
what I’m talking about now—and you know it—you know 
what I want—to go abroad and study.” 

Mrs. Maynard assumed an air of superhuman patience. 

“Yes, dear, I know. I’ve heard all that before.” 

“Well then, why not? Dad can afford it and he’s 
willing.”’ 

“T don’t think your father has ever said 4 

“No, because he’s afraid to.” 

“Afraid?” Mrs. Maynard gave her indulgent laugh. 
“Really, Dorcas, you are funny.” 

“You know very well dad can’t call even his mind his 
own.” 

“Why, Doreas! Dorcas, certainly your father is the 
master in his own house.”’ 

“Hah!’’ Dorcas turned around on her heel. 
you're being funny!”’ 

“T don’t care to discuss anything with you when you are 
in this mood, Dorcas,” declared Mrs. Maynard with 
dignity. ‘Besides, this is not the time ——”’ 

“—__ to read or to talk about art or to weep. Yes, I 
know!” said Dorcas. ‘‘It’s only the time for vegetables.” 

She burst out laughing and threw herself back on the 
sofa with her book. 

“T think I’d practice if I were you,’ 
Maynard mildly, walking down the hall. 

“T won’t!”’ shouted Dorcas after her in a voice vibrating 
with passion. ‘‘Do you hear me, mother? I’m never 
going to touch that darned piano again!”’ 

“Of course I can hear you, dear,”’ her mother called back 
pleasantly. “But I shall expect you to play for your father 
after dinner, as usual.” 

Doreas ran after her and stood, quivering, in the hall as 
her mother opened the front door. Outside, the world was 
as fair and green, the whole morning as sunny, as if Mrs. 
Maynard herself had ordered it. 


“Now 


, 


remarked Mrs. 


“So that’s how I’m to spend my life!” said Dorcas be- 
tween her teeth. ‘‘Playing little tunes for father after 
dinner! Furnishing noise at. your parties for your guests 
to talk under!” 

Mrs. Maynard went out of the door without answering. 
Her son John was just climbing into an elderly electric 
coupé that stood in the drive. 

“Where are you going with my car, Johnny?”’ called his 
mother pleasantly. 

He turned round, startled eyes toward her. 
boyish face grew pinker. 

“Say, mother! Your car? Why, you gave this ole boat 
to me when you got your new one,” he protested. 

“Johnny, dear, you know perfectly well that mother’s 


His pink 


new car is in the shop today,” said Mrs. Maynard. ‘‘So 
I’ll have to use my old one.” 

“Your ole one? But you gave it to me!”’ 

“Don’t be silly, dear,” said Mrs. Maynard. “Hop out 


now, Johnny. Mother has to hurry to market, or the nice, 
fresh vegetables will be all picked over.”’ 

“Look here, mother!’’ exclaimed the usually good- 
natured John indignantly. “Just answer me this: Did 
you or did you not give me this ole boat you didn’t want 
any longer, because it won’t run hardly? Jus’ as a matter 
of simple common justice, answer that one question—is 
this my boat or isn’t it?’’ 

“Johnny,” said his mother plaintively, “don’t you want 
a nice fresh cauliflower for your dinner?”’ 

“T want to go out to the club, where I got an important 
engagement,’’ said John doggedly. 

“‘T wouldn’t play golf so much if I were you,” replied his 
mother. ‘It will keep you away from your business, and 
your wife when you get to be a man.” 

“Golly! Wife! Gee, I wouldn’t have a wife if I had to 
be hanged!” 

She smiled indulgently. 

“You'll sing a very different tune some day. Now hop 
out, Johnny. Don’t keep mother waiting.” 

He got out of the coupé reluctantly and Mrs. Maynard 
took his place. 

“T think you might at least thank me, mother, for letting 
you use it,’’ said John manfully. 

She laughed. (Continued on Page 160) 


‘*Just Look at George!”’ Whispered Mrs. Maynard. “Isn’t it Strange What a‘Goose a Pretty Woman Can Make of Them 222 
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OR months at a 
Hien during the 

past few years a 
little ship may have 
been seen floating 
around a certain spot 
just off the Irish coast 
of Donegal. Barges lay 
in her vicinity; barges 
laden with incredible 
tangles of pipes and ca- 
bles. Boats pulled 
around from barge to 
ship and fussy little 
launches came from the 
coast, remained an hour 
or two, and then de- 
parted. Occasionally a 
grim gray destroyer 
glided up, moored for a 
time, and then steamed 
away. Butthelittle ship 
remained, and strangers 
in those parts wondered 
what she was doing 
there. 

That little ship was 
the salvage vessel 
Racer, engaged in the 
greatest treasure hunt 
of modern times. Never 
before had there been 
such a treasure hunt, 
for it was a national 
treasure hunt, carried 
out on behalf of the 
British people by the British Navy and backed by the 
whole power of the nation. 

When the White Star Liner Laurentic left the shores of 
England in January, 1917, she carried in her strong room 
gold and silver ingots to the value of about $25,000,000 to 
settle some of Great Britain’s bills for the munitions that 
were pouring out of the factories in the United States. 
The treasury was naturally anxious for the specie to reach 
its destination as quickly as possible, for that $25,000,000 
was destined for the pay envelopes of thousands of Amer- 
ican factory hands. 


The Loss of the Laurentic 


Nes a time the Laurentic had made the passage with 
saloons brilliantly lighted and crowded with wealthy 
passengers, but never before had she borne so much wealth 
aboard as on this occasion. The advent of war led to her 
conversion into an armed liner, and those aboard were now 
fighting for the freedom of the seas and civilization. 
Northward she steamed through the Irish Sea, and at 
last began to breast the open Atlantic and point westward 


The Raising of the U:44 and the Carrying of the U-boat to Port Represents a Brilliant Achievement. 
of the Work, Commander Davis, R. N. R., is the Nearest Figure on the Lifting Craft. 


the Lifting Craft Used in Salvaging Her 


to New York. Malin Head, on the north coast of Ireland, 
loomed up and began to drop astern, and just when it 
seemed that all would be well came the blow that sent her 
to her doom. A violent explosion shook her, made her 
lurch and shiver, and many gallant fellows, watchful at 
their posts, were instantly killed; many more were trapped 
and drowned by the rush of water into the ship. 

The survivors sprang to their emergency posts, while the 
wireless operator sent out a call for help. The captain 
realized that the Laurentic’s days were numbered. Noth- 
ing could save her. The water poured through the rent in 
her side. More and more she heeled as the water gained. 
For a moment her bows lifted clear of the sea, then she dis- 
appeared in a swirl of foam, and the waves were strewn 
with wreckage and bobbing heads. When the tragedy was 
over and the roll called, it was found that of 475 officers and 
men aboard 354 had gone to their last long rest. 

The loss of life, the destruction of the ship, the sinking of 
the treasure—all were bitter blows. The gallant sailors 
were beyond recall, the ship was sunk forever. As for the 
treasure, it was down in 120 feet of water, on a coast so 
exposed to gales that its recovery was an open question. 


The Photograph Shows the U:44 and 


< 


were told off for ¢ 
treasure hunt. Ty 
were eventually pla q 
under the comman¢ 

Commander Daa 
who had played so | 
portant a part in | 
diving experiments ¢- 
ried out by the Ad- 
ralty a few years bef, 
and who had him { 
attained the reecj 
depth of 210 feet, 
August, 1906. Theft 
that the cleverest diy x 
expert in the Brit) 
Navy was detailed ) 
the operation is pr/ 
that the Admiralty - 
alized that the recov) 
of the treasure wo)! 
prove no easy task, |) 
one knewatthemomi 
exactly how strenu; 
the fight was going to . 


Difficulties 


HE first salva: 
craft, which was la) 
replaced by the Rac, 
went off to the Done|| 
coast and swept t 
area in which the Le| 
rentic had disappeared. The salvors found the wreck 
due course, and they had the satisfaction of knowing th, 
they were within 120 feet of a stupendous fortune of abe 
$25,000,000. A bare depth of 120 feet of water separat 
them from the greatest treasure-trove of modern tim) 
but the treasure could not have been more secure had. 
been resting beneath 120 feet of solid steel. Indeed, h 
the treasure been so buried, instead of underneath 1 
feet of water, it would probably have been recovered ve' 
much sooner. ' 

Despite difficult conditions, a certain optimism prevail 
that the treasure would soon be brought to the surtac 
But the optimists reckoned without the enemy. Somehc 
the Germans managed to find out where the Laurentic w 
wrecked, and their submarines quietly waited their oppc 
tunity and began to make things hot for those engaged 
the treasure hunt. 

One enemy submarine haunting the vicinity discreet 
vanished as a British torpedo boat came on the scene. 
day or two passed, and the torpedo boat was called fi 
urgent duty elsewhere. Meantime there had not been tl 
slightest sign of the enemy underwater craft, which he 


The Man in Charge 


The Leonardo da Vinci, Upside Down, Being Brought Into Dock. ‘The Raising of This 
Italian Battleship is One of the Most Remarkable Feats of Salvage Ever Performed 


After Floating for Two Days in Dock, She Was Finally Coaxed Into Position and Sets i 
tled Without Accident on the Wonderful Timber Framework Shown Above - 
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arently recognized that that particular spot was rather 
jhealthy and therefore to be avoided. 

feeling fairly secure, the salvors determined to get on 
sh their job. Report has it that a diver donned his 
ss, his helmet was screwed on and the air pumps began 
theave as he dropped down to resume operations. He 
fi been down but a short time when he felt himself 

eked off his feet by a mighty pull on his life line and air 
He struggled to right himself, but it was quite use- 
An irresistible force dragged him upwards; then he 
{t himself being drawn through the sea like a salmon at 


>» end of a line. 
Bcrnething was running away with him. It was an awful 
nerience. He wondered what had happened and how it 
yuldend. His senses began to reel; he found a difficulty 
j breathing. 
Somehow he managed to keep his head and act as the 
ergency demanded, closing the valve by which the air 
ened from his helmet. A minute later he broke the 
srface. He could hear the seas slapping the top of his 
‘jlmet as he was dragged along at a smart pace. His heart 
vuinded, a terrible humming droned in his ears, but he 
‘ove hard to retain his senses. 
“What's up?” he thought. ‘‘What’s happening?”’ 
‘He had no chance of finding out. He was prisoner in 
ynetal helmet and a rubber suit. He knew he was at the 
srface because of the light that filtered through the glass 
his helmet and the seas that swished against the copper. 
he was dragged along, he had a tendency to spin at the 
id of his line, which gave him a dreadful sensation. 
jIma dazed sort of way the diver was wondering how long 
ye ordeal would last, when he suddenly felt himself plucked 
par of the water. The next thing he remembers is some- 
jing scorching his throat and the cool air playing about 
'3head. He looked round and found he was lying on the 
ick of the salvage vessel, and he thanked his lucky star 
jat all was well. Then he was placed in the recompression 
yamber aboard so that the dangers of being dragged 
\stily from such a depth might be avoided and the risk of 
ibbles of nitrogen forming in the blood averted. The air 
imps were set going to raise the pressure of the air in the 
feel chamber to the same pressure as that at which the 
ver had been working, and gradually the pressure was 
duced until it was the normal atmospherie pressure and 
\e diver was able to be taken out. 


**We’ve Found the Treasure’”’ 


XTHILE he was on the bottom, a German submarine had 
!Y¥ stealthily approached the salvage vessel. Suddenly it 
arted to attack, and the salvage steamer had to cut and 
im for it, dragging the unfortunate diver in its wake. The 
stack was so unexpected that there was no time to pull up 
ie diver in accordance with the rules. To pull him up in 
1e ordinary way would, as a matter of fact, have taken 
alf an hour. There was no alternative but to tow him 
long willy-nilly and haul him aboard as they fled. The 
perience might easily have cost the diver his life, but the 
compression chamber fortunately saved him from any ill 
fects. 

After this rather exciting episode, it was decided that 
perations to recover the treasure would have to be post- 
oned until more peaceful times. The treasure seekers had 
neir hands full in fighting the stormy seas and powerful 
urrents, not to mention the great depth of water, without 
aving to fight the foe as well. 

At the end of the war the battle with wind and wave for 
ne treasure of the Laurentic was once more resumed. So 
xposed was her position that for fully half the year it was 


The Leonardo da Vinci as She Lay in the Bay of Taranto With All the Salvage Craft 
Around Her Just Before She Was Turned Over 


impossible for divers to work there at all, owing to the 
storms that raged. Even in fine weather there were the 
currents to fight against, and their strength at times was 
almost incredible. They could swirl big bowlders along the 
sea bed as though they were but pebbles. 

More than one diver, during his career, has experienced 
the sensation of being picked up like a feather and dropped 
over the side of the wreck on which he has been working. 
He might weigh roughly 160 pounds. Slung over his back 
would be a forty-pound weight, across his chest would be a 
similar weight, while each 
boot would be loaded with 
a leaden sole weighing 
sixteen pounds. Fully 
equipped, he would turn 
the scale at about 300 
pounds, yet the current 
has simply played with 
him as though he were 
thistledown. Its strength 
has been such that he 
could not fight against it. 
Consequently he has been 
compelled to give up all 
idea of work and return 
to the surface. It is in- 
dicative of what the sal- 
vors of the Laurentic had 
to contend with in this 
respect. 

Two years at the bot- 
tom of the Atlantic had 
wroughta tremendous 
change in the once proud 
liner. The divers found 
her plates corroded with 
rust, girders collapsing 
everywhere. The sheer 
weight of the water above 
her was crushing her flat, 
squeezing her into a 
shapeless mass just as you 
might crush a lily in your 
hand. Moreover, she 
was full of silt and mud. 
Strange fishes glided 
about her inky depths. 
Dread conger eels of 
mighty girth lurked in 
the labyrinths of the 
wreck. 

In spite of the terrible condition to which the wreck 
had been reduced, the divers finally managed to locate the 
strong room. The bubbles from their helmeted heads 
flowed ceaselessly upward as the exhaust air ascended to 


tom for Over Two Days. 


_the surface. Slowly they made their way forward toward 


some bars, dimly seen within the recesses of the ship. They 
were in the treasure room. The gold and silver lay about 
them. Some of the precious ingots barely peeped out of 
the silt. 

The attendant on the salvage ship heard the telephone 
buzz. 

Hallo!” he said. 

““We’ve found the treasure,’’ said a voice from under the 
sea. 

It was a squeaky voice, for, strangely enough, talking 
in compressed air gives the voice a high pitch, and at this 
depth it would be impossible for a diver to whistle. The 
pressure of the air on his lips would prevent him. 


History Reveals No More Thrilling Rescue Than That of 
the Survivors of the K 13 After She Had Been at the Bot: 
This Picture Shows the Bow 
of the Submarine Which Was Hauled to the Surface and 
Pierced So the Imprisoned Men Could Crawl to Safety 


No time was lost in lowering cables, and one by one the 
ingots began to speed to the surface. Then, all too quickly, 
the signal was given for the divers to ascend and the treas- 
ure had to be left for another day. 

That season ingots valued at $2,500,000 were recovered 
from the strong room, after superhuman labor on the part 
of all concerned. So extremely arduous were the condi- 
tions that crack divers could work only two spells of fifteen 
minutes’ duration each day. Half an hour’s toil beneath 
the sea took as much out of them as the ordinary day’s 
work takes out of the or- 
dinary man. 

Once more the winter 
gales played havoc with 
the wreck, and next spring 
the divers found that the 
treasure was lost under a 
mass of twisted plates and 
girders. Imagine a street 
of lofty houses; then im- 
agine that all the build- 
ings were pushed 
suddenly down into the 
center of the road, and 
you will arrive at some 
faint idea of what the ship 
looked like. Great girders 
were bent into all sorts of 
strange shapes; iron bars 
thick as a man’s wrist 
were twisted into fantas- 
tic curves. 


Blasting a Way 


HE only way to get to 

the treasure now was 
to blast a passage with 
explosives. The difficul- 
ties of the task were in- 
creased by the necessity of 
hoisting every bit of plate 
out of the wreck and tow- 
ing it some distance be- 
fore dumping it, in order 
to make quite certain that 
the plate would not again 
obstruct the divers. The 
placing of the charges in 
the most effective spots, 
and the withdrawal of 
the divers while contacts were made and the charges ex- 
ploded, took a long time and entailed endless trouble. But 
the salvors kept at it doggedly, and bit by bit they cut 
away obstructing plates and girders weighing about 300 
tons. 

Thus they opened up a way to the treasure, and once 
more began to send ingots of the precious metal to the 
surface. Things began to look rosy and there seemed the 
prospect of making a clean sweep of all the bullion, when a 
terrific storm arose and stopped operations. When the 
divers went down again they found that more plates had 
folded down over the treasure, as if deliberately to prevent 
its abstraction. It was a dreadful disappointment, for 
very soon afterwards the autumnal gales put an end to the 
hunt for the season. 

The next year the Racer was back again off the Donegal 
coast, eager to resume the great treasure hunt. But it 

(Continued on Page 109) 


This Photograph, Taken From an Airship, Shows the Huge Wave Raised by the Battles 
ship When She Finally Righted After Being Upside Down for Four Years 
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INGAPORE ELLIS was on his knees. He was 
cleaning deck plates in the engine room of the Amer- 
ican freighter Juniper Point. He was a wiper, and 

the wipers compose the lowest black-gang rank on an oil 
burner. Their stint is to squeegee and chip paint, to paint 
and polish. Further, they blow boiler pipes and perform 
various other odd jobs. The first assistant engineer is their 
boss. Their day is not divided into watches; they work 
from eight to five, with an hour off for dinner. 

But this was Saturday. Singapore was looking forward 
to knocking off at noon. Seven bells had already sounded, 
and the wiper was doing his best to nurse his task along 
until twelve. Long practice now stood him in good stead; 
after fifteen years at sea he could claim the distinction of 
being one of the world’s champion shirkers. He had sol- 
diered around from the port side of the turbine and was 
half-heartedly scrubbing near the passage which led be- 
tween the boilers into the fireroom. He moved like a 
gigantic snail. His implements were a couple of handfuls 
of cotton waste and a pailful of dirty kerosene. 

“Come up here, Ellis!”’ he heard. 

He dropped back onto his heels and his mouth went 
open. Gosh, was that the kind of a guy he was up against, 
snooping around the engine room at all hours? He gazed 
at Murray, the first assistant engineer, who had thus sum- 
moned him to the level above. Resentment and a sharp 
sense of injury were in his heart, but his outward seeming 
showed only ponderous dejection. With deliberate slow- 
ness, he arose, placed his pail to one side. Making no 
attempt to hurry his gait, he presently towered over his 
superior in the small storeroom next to the compartment 
which housed the ship’s dynamos. 

Ellis had signed on the day before in Singapore, where 
he had spent some six months impecuniously on the beach. 
A vague longing for a real winter, perhaps, was dragging 


“Hey, Sangapaw! Ve’re Cawming, Sangapaw!”* 


him home. His new associates on the Juniper Point, 
grasping the obvious, had promptly nicknamed him after 
his last stamping ground. He was about thirty years 
old, the product of a score of forecastles. His intelligence, 
though—except in shirking—was a little below even fore- 
castle standards. 

Singapore was a big man, broad of shoulder and heavy 
of limb. His appearance was anything but prepossessing. 
He had a tendency toward flabbiness. There was a slack- 
ness about his mouth and unshaven jaw that gave him 
almost an impotent look. His pale-blue eyes were too 
ready to assume that hurt expression which was part of 
his stock in trade. 

And still the man was not altogether to be despised, 
for he dwelt among his fellows with a certain large amia- 
bility and he spent his money freely when ashore with the 
crowd. They are a drifting lot, the men who today go down 
to the sea; so Singapore had no close friends. On the 
other hand, he had never made an enemy. His superiors 
usually recognized him for what he was and snapped him 
expertly out of his malingering. It is more than likely 
that the meanness of which his nature was capable would 
never have developed had he been handled on the Juniper 
Point by an officer who knew his business—which Murray 
did not. 

Murray had a war ticket; and some rare birds have 
sailed big water as a result of the war. He was unfortunate 
in a way. It would seem that the man knew his engines 
better than most; he could make a turbine sit up and do 
stunts for him.. But he lacked that indefinable something — 
the flexibility in authority, perhaps—which modern sailor- 
men must acquire. Nowadays, some bitterly maintain, a 
subordinate has to be coddled ‘and coaxed. Murray’s 
trick of speech was too acid. It left those under him 
clutching for weapons other than their unskillful tongues. 
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To Singapore, however, these facts were not yet known. 
Save when signing on, he had not come in contact with the 
first assistant. His immediate survey now was furtive, 
but missed nothing. He saw a man who could have 
walked under his outstretched arm; a shrimp of a man; 
but young, with a close-cropped black poll and a face that 
was hawklike and hard. He noticed the muscles that 
played under the first’s undershirt, the sturdy narrow 
hips that held up oil-spotted dungarees. Hardly a man to 
allow himself to be imposed upon, Singapore decided. But 
you never could tell! 

“What d’ye want?”’ Singapore asked him. 

“Get those barrels out of here.” The engineer pointed 
to half a dozen empty lubricating-oil containers. “I can’t 
get at my tool lockers.” 

“Where d’ye want ’m?”’ ; 

““Get ’em up there on the after well deck. Stow ’em in- 
side the winches, close around the mast so’s they won’t be 
in the way.” 

The wiper’s first thought was that this assignment would 
keep one man working past quitting time. Not long; but 
Singapore was jealous of every minute. Moreover, now 
was a good chance to try the engineer out. He called his 
grieved expression into full play and regarded the barre 
doubtfully. j 

“TI gotta have someone t’ help me, ain’t I—Tracy or 
Dessel?” Singapore named the two other wipers. “ Will 
I get Dessel t’ . i 

“Help you, you big hunk of cheese! Get hold of ’em! 
You can do it yourself with one hand!’”’ And the first— 
by way of example—impatiently rustled one of the barrels 
out of the storeroom. He caught it up. Holding it clear 
of the handrail, he started up the engine-room steps. 

Singapore cursed in futile fashion. Not that the first’s 
action had induced any feeling of shame. It only lessened 
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- ye wiper’ s own labor. Not that hard names in themselves 
ad any power to hurt him. From boyhood he had been 
awled out by experts. But Murray’s delivery somehow 

t deep. A big hunk of cheese, eh? He liked that! 
ingapore snatched sulkily at one of the remaining barrels, 

_ owly climbed the two flights and went out through the 

sfrigerator room to the deck. 

The first was waiting for him. The two men glared at 

ach other for a moment without speaking—tough little 

joston terrier and awkward big mongrel. Singapore saw 

‘at Murray had slung his burden onto Number Four 
atch; he was aware of his sense of injury expanding at 

ight of the downright contempt in Murray’ S gray eyes. 

_“Tneed a couple of hours’ sleep,” the engineer sneeringly 

amarked “But if you can’t get the four others up today, 

ast let me know. Just come up to my cabin and call me. 

ll give you another lift.”’ 

“Ar-r-r-r, cut the comedy!”’ 

} Singapore readily dared that much insolence. But that 

yas the extent of his retort, mainly because that was all he 

ould think to say. It was plain to him, though, that his 

‘fort had been pitifully inadequate, and he beat a sullen 
treat. One of those sarcastic guys, eh? A mouth artist, 


h? Well, he had better be careful or he would get some 
‘f his sarcasm punched down his throat! 
An idle threat and Singapore knew it. He enjoyed con- 
emplating such violence; but at the same time his brain 
the arguing that he had been too long at sea ever to raise 
tis hand to an officer. Any man who did that, he reflected, 
yas sure out of luck. Those officers stuck together. They 
sould swear a man into irons in jig time. So Singapore’s 
rand were tied; his truculence was vain. As a matter of 
act, it was fraudulent too. The whole truth was that the 
wiper was a coward as well as a shirker. 
But he continued to curse, and he was still seething over 
‘he affair when he returned to the deck on his second trip. 


5 LE 


After Filling the Tanks With Fuel oil, 


Murray’s and the first mate’s voices sounded directly over 
his head amidships. Singapore waited, leaning against 
the hatch. He gathered that the two officers were having 
it out over the disposition of the barrels. 

“Why don’t you smash ’em up and throw ’em over- 
board?” asked the mate. 

“T guess not!’’ came from Murray; ‘‘not when I can 
get two dollars apiece for ’em in New York.” 

The mate snorted. 

“That ain’t getting me anything, cluttering up my 
decks for the next two months.” 

“Oh, they’ll be all right around the mast.” 

“Yeh; till a sea sets ’em rolling.’ 

“Don’t worry,” the first assistant returned; 
em fast all right.’ 

“You'd better.’””’ The mate spit abroad and started for- 
ward along the passageway. “If they get loose it’s up to 
you, Murray. I ain’t responsible.” 

Singapore had listened to the conversation. He had 
stood looking up, gloating over this little tilt between 
officers. His sympathies, of course, were against the 
assistant, just because he was the assistant. And what a 
cheap skate he was, lugging empty barrels half, around the 
world for the sake of a few dollars’ graft! Nor was he so 
terribly smart, after all. It came to the wiper encourag- 
ingly that the mate had had the last word in the argument 
just ended. Well, if the mate could get away with it —— 

“Can you tie a knot, sailor?” he heard; and Singapore’s 
moment of confidence forsook him. His hope of retorting 
effectively disappeared as he again went dumb. For, cor- 
rectly speaking, Singapore was not a sailor. He was one 
of the black gang. It took no tremendous intelligence to 
read more of that maddening sarcasm in the engineer’s 
query. 

The wiper gulped. 

“Mebbe I can.” 


“T’ll make 
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“Well, when you get those barrels tucked in there, just 
pass a line around ’em. Make it sure, or you’ll lose your 
clumsy legs one of these days.”’ 

Singapore looked closer than ever to weeping. It was 
no use. His mind refused to furnish a fitting reply. Mur- 
ray left the deck and Singapore slowly returned to his 
task. 

As soon as he had the six barrels up from the store- 
room, he grouped them solidly around the mast in the 
space between Four and Five Hatches. Then he hunted up 
a stout line to make his job secure. Ellis took some pains 
with his knots and hitches, for it was pleasant on deck and 
his mind was cumbrously occupied. 

Full half an hour later, as Singapore shoved against the 
barrels to test their bonds, he thought of an answer he 
might have made to the first. Taking a tip from the mate, 
he could have told Murray that all responsibility for 
broken legs and such would be for his account. That would 
have shut him up all right; and Singapore nodded his 
head. But it was too late now. 

“But I’ll make him not so fresh with his tongue!’”’ came 
defiantly from the wiper. 

He was talking to himself, so he was full of cour- 
age. ‘‘They’s ways enough,” he grumbled, “‘t’ get 
even with a skunk like him.” 


II 


AY after day for seven days the Juniper Point plowed 

westward through such seas as make the tropics 
alluring. Unbroken blue to the far horizon, breeze kissed, 
whipped now and then by. the silver of flying fishes. 
Unbroken blue was the sky overhead. At night the moon 
sailed like a radiant galleon, bathing the ship’s decks in a 
white flood. Above the masts the dome of heaven was 
washed with star-pricked gray—until Colombo marked a 
change. (Continued on Page 54) 


it Took Eighteen Days of Unceasing Monsoon Bucking to Lay Socotra Astern 


fell because of ambition. In the annals 
of the world, kingdoms have fallen be- 
cause of ambition. And in the annals of 
Buthouse County, Miss Effie 
Yancey fell because of ambition. 

Nor are the three historic 
events so unrelated as they may 
appear. Miss Effie Yancey had 
a kingdom—it was composed 
entirely of marriageable youths 
between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-two—and she ruled it 
with a firm if coquettish hand. 
Likewise certain events would 
seem to prove that Lucifer, that 
yearning Spirit of Mischief, was 
present at some of Miss Effie’s 
executive sessions with the fa- 
vorites of her kingdom, and that 
he, upon one occasion at least, 
pushed her firm if coquettish 
hand a trifle too far. 

This luciferous occasion was 
in its surface aspects particu- 
larly benign. It was a languish- 
ing evening in June, and Miss 
Effie languished with it over her 
front gate. At half past eight 
she breathed in the rapturous 
ear of a certain retainer: ‘I 
might mebbe put such ared rose 
onto my supper box fur the Auc- 
tion Social; and then ag’in, I 
mightn’t!’”” And at half past 
nine of the same evening, Luci- 
fer still in attendance, Miss Effie 
tripped to the same gate with 
another retainer and whispered 
in his rapturous ear: “I might 
mebbe put such a red rose onto 
my supper box fur the Auction 
Social; and then ag’in, I 
mightn’t!”’ 

She whispered the momen- 
tous words; therein lay the di- 
ablerie. Moreover, upon each 
occasion her firm if coquettish 
hand reached forth, plucked a 
red rosebud and placed it upon 
a palpitating lapel as her sign 
and seal of inviolable secrecy. 

However, Miss Yancey being 
not only a queen but an artist 
in the media of soulful thought, 
mixed emotion and young 
hearts’ blood, did not employ 
the same technic upon both oc- 
casions. Upon her half-past- 
eight canvas she dabbed much 
more vigorously and with more 
merciless sweep. This undoubt- 
edly was due to the nature of 
her motif, which was essentially 
sweeping. Everything about 
Mr. Samuel Boomershein was 
sweeping, from the sweep of his 
black fall of hair toward asweep- 
ing black eyebrow, ranging downward to splay hand much 
utilized in sweeping gesture, to triumphant foot inclined 
to sweep upward at the toes. 

“This here Auction Social, now,” quoth Mr. Boomer- 
shein, sweeping upon Miss Effie’s elusive hand and im- 
paling his palm upon a picket instead, “I bet I could 
anyhow name off the feller where’s takin’ you that night.” 

“Auction Social?” queried Miss Effie languidly. 

“Out to Flathead Schoolhouse,’’ elucidated Mr. Boom- 
ershein. “One them kind where every girl packs a box with 
supper at fur two. And the feller where bids up the highest 
onto her box gits the dare to set alongside and eat with. 
And what I’m sayin’—I know a’ready the feller ——” 

“Auction?” 

Miss Yancey repressed a yawn. 

Her informant plunged into full detail. When he paused 
for breath Miss Yancey yawned openly and remarked, 
“Ain’t you got nothing more up-to-dater to talk about, 
Sammy? I am hearing all about this here box social four 
days back a’ready.” 

Astonishment weakened Mr. Boomershein’s middle. 
“Well, anyways,’’ he repeated, this time with more agita- 
tion than assurance, ‘what I’m sayin’—I can name off the 
person where’s takin’ youse to Flathead out that night,”’ 


[: THE annals of the universe, Lucifer 
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It Was a Dreadful Moment for Mr. Plapp, Who Was an Honest Young Man 


Miss Effie gazed at him under a maddening droop of 
eyelid. “Can you, now, Sammy? Yes, well. Only I have 
afraid it ain’t the person I’m a-namin’ off.” 

Mr. Boomershein’s heels lost their firm tenure upon the 
Yancey sidewalk. But he regained his heroic posture by a 
hollow blow upon his chest. 

“It’s Sam Boomershein! And if it ain’t, I’ll murder the 
feller where it is!”’ 

Miss Yancey swayed from him in simulated alarm. 
“Och, my! It would now spite me wonderful if you was to 
up and commit murder onto my special comp’ny that night. 
I have terrible fond ower ’em.”’ 

Mr. Boomershein’s lips woppered feebly, but no words 
got through them. Miss Effie looked her fill upon the hu- 
man wreckage strewn along the top of her fence. Then she 
leaned her soft body confidingly forward. 

“T tell you a’ready why I don’t want no murder onto my 
comp’ny. Because it’s me!” 

‘You ain’t meanin’—ain’t nobody takin’ youse? Just— 
nobody?” stammered her companion incredulously. 

Miss Effie tossed her head., ‘Well, if I am, still, just 
nobody with you, Sammy sagen WS 


Miss Yancey was not entirely the ruthless tyrant how- 


ever, 
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‘shadow some yards distant, and Miss Yancey from h 
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Having reduced her subject to the dy 
beneath her feet, she proceeded to mold sa’ 
dust into the semblance of a man aga 
and to infuse within him the breath of lif 

“The feller where bids t}. 
most expensive ower my bc 
with the supper at,” she rum 
nated, “I might, mebbe, giy 
him dare fur to walk me hom, 
And then ag’in, I mightn’t.” | 

“Well, I’m a-goin’ to git tha 
there box o’ yourn,” gritte 
Mr. Boomershein with newnes 
of life; ‘I’m a-goin’ to git tha’ 
there box or bust up the schoo. 
house. And I’m a-goin’ to ge 
along and eat with youse ani 
I’m a-comin’ home with. Som 
such others kin h’ist their bid 
onto your box all they blam 
please. I’m a-goin’ to h’ist th 
steepest.” He rattled reassur 
ing pockets. - 

“°’Course it would be som 
help,” insinuated Miss Yancey’ 
“Sf you was to know whose bo. 
youse was biddin’ on. I gues) 
there’ll be either thirty or mebib 
forty boxes onto the table.” 

Mr. Boomershein again thud. 
ded to despair. “Say, now! ] 
hadn’t considered into that!’ 
he confessed. “Leave me gil 
onto the hint of how it’s goin 
to look. Was it goin’ to have a! 
white paper at, or mebbe sucha. 
pink ribbon? What, anyway?”) 

At the end of another ten min-' 
utes during which the Queen 
of Heitville employed herself 
mainly with engraving her royal. 
monogram upon a picket with 
the end of a hairpin, she casu-, 
ally pinched off a red rambler 
bud and casually emplaced it 
upon a throbbing: lapel. 

“T might mebbe put such a 
red rose onto my supper box fur 
the Auction Social; and then 
ag’in, I mightn’t!’’ she whis- 
pered: And before her servitor 
could yammer his surprised 
gratitude she had spun about 
and was pirouetting rapidly up 
the walk leading to the paternal 
domicile. 

But she did not enter the 
dwelling. She throned herself 
upon the top step, and even as 
that other sovereign, King 
David of old, she meditated in 
the night watches. And, even 
as those of King David, her 
meditations fell into rhythmical 
cast. Miss Yancey did not un- 
burden herself of a psalm, but 
she did compose with surprising 
celerity a poem which she pur- 
posed to place within the lid of her supper box for the Auc- 
tion Social. She scratched a mosquito-pierced ankle as she 
murmured with critical fervor: 


“The feller where finds from me this poem 
Will git the dare fur to see me home.” 


She kicked up her heel and glanced coyly in the diree- 
tion in which the late Mr. Boomershein had swept. 7 

At this high moment of self-gratulation the gate clicked” 
and another servitor approached. Miss Yancey frowned ” 
and made for flight. But the front door was vivid in moon= — 
light. 
She hoisted an eyebrow in resignation, slid noisclesalil 
behind a honeysuckled pillar and gave herself to the 
alert conviction that this unwelcome visitant had been — 
digging heels in the moist turf beneath a neighboring osage- 
orange hedge for perhaps the major portion of the Boomer- 
shein session. The halting form stopped in a pool of 


covert could discern only a blur of white approximately 
six feet from the ground, straining toward the house. After 
a moment of watchful waiting, she summoned this subject 
by original method: 4 

“Seat!” she hissed. “Scat, then!” 
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travel skirmished. The blur, projected into the moon- 
ligt, became a face with two startled eyes burning toward 
Ms Yancey. P ; 

Itain’t cats,” said the face abjectly. “It’s only me.” 

Why, was it you, now, Peter?’’ observed Miss Effie. 
« 4d here I went to work and thought it was cats hangin’ 
mer them syringas.”’ 

] was just passin’,’’ the Peter person explained heavily 
jsie heavily mounted the steps, “‘and I thought I’d just 
= in that way and pass a word on this here—this here 
A:tion Social.’’ Without glancing in her direction he sat 
4m upon the farther end of the step and began to twirl 
hi straw sailor rapidly and continuously between his 
lace fists. 

Auction Social?” queried Miss Effie. 

fer caller wrenched eagerly toward her. “‘Then youse 
ait promised your comp’ny yit, mebbe?’’ As suddenly 
hwrenched away. “Oh, well, it don’t make nothin’. I 
wi just passin’ ——’”’ 

*his sudden shift to neutral reversed them both to silent 
attemplation of the moonlight. Silent? From above 
tim, from above the porch roof issued a recurrent snif- 
ig, unmistakably feminine, unmistakably increasing in 
ylence. 

‘iss Effie cocked upward an ear. She clenched her fists. 
$: gave herself to black absorption. 

uddenly she erupted: ‘‘I hate men!”’ 

‘eter Plapp leaped to his feet, hung for a moment dis- 
sanized, then plunged down the steps. 

‘he quick movement startled his hostess, who had 
serly forgotten him. She stared, then skimmed after him. 
lfway to the gate she pinioned the distraught figure by 
‘| arm. 

'T ain’t sayin’ all men, Peter. I’m just a-sayin’ Ellie’s 
on. That John Schnabel. That John Schnabel where’s 
wkin’ her cry somepun every night. You heard a’ready 
were they up and had a split 
9 ain’t you?” 

Peter Plapp’s features 
arked prodigiously as he 
sired down at the hand upon 
harm. He achieved a nod. 

‘Well, then!’’ Miss Effie 
tsed her shining head back- 
ard toward the house. ‘“‘If 
hgoes to work and gits my 
tin a-cryin’ at him all the 
tie, I got the dare to hate 
ha,-ain’t I?” 

Mr. Plapp gazed down into 
t: eyes upturned beseech- 
tly in the moonlight, and 
¢ ped. 

Miss Yancey had this in 
enmon with other great sov- 
signs: Whereas she could 
dume cruelty upon occa- 
sn, she could never be essen- 
tly cruel nor could she 
terate cruelty in another. 
{| penitence now for the rash 
mark which had wrought 
ssh devastation in the breast 
¢this tedious follower, she 
ive him the first encourage- 
unt she had ever shown him. 
‘e linked her hands about 
| arm and drew him into 
“p beside her toward the 
ite. “Here he was a-tellin’ 
lr how they was goin’ mis- 
smaryin’ to the Syrias or 
‘mewheres, and here she was 
‘orayin’ all the time over 
lem heathens and a-sewin’, 
‘d then they up and fussed, 
id he split off. But he ain’t 
it the need to go slingin’ 
ls head around our Ellie! 
lactin’ like he could go drag- 
in’ her with such a string at, 
‘whatever! There’s plenty 
(ough she could git if she 
st. wasn’t so choicy that 
ay!” She squared toward 
companion with some- 
‘ing of challenge in her tone 
id waited defiantly. 

‘It was a dreadful moment 
rt Mr. Plapp, who was an 
mest young man. He shot 
desperate glance toward the 
indow where the lean, cross- 
ved Ellie was sniffling at the 
oon, drew up one leg sharply. 
id compromised hissoul. ‘“‘I 

uld guess anyhow!” hesaid 
outly. 


Miss Effie shone upon him with such instant approba- 
tion that he reeled slightly. ‘That there’s anyhow the 
reason,”’ she confided impulsively, ““why I ain’t leavin’ 
nobody walk me to Flathead ower. I’m a-goin’ with Ellie. 
She’s that hurt to her feelings she wouldn’t near go if I 
wouldn’t plague her into it and go along with.” 

This unbelievable confidence there in the transcendent 
moonlight, this revealment of deep human affection in the 
breast of his divinity, was all but too much for Peter 
Plapp. His throat rattled; his hand plowed toward her. 
He pawed her doggishly, one soft, rough swipe down her 
arm. Then he jerked open the gate, zoomed through it and 
fetching up against it, stared down upon her, swallowing 
hard. But he did not see her plainly. A sudden mist across 
his eyes sprayed her with nimbus. She stood perfectly still, 
looking up at him, transfigured in a dim glory. 

She reached up swiftly, plucked a red rosebud and thrust 
it through his thudding lapel. ‘‘I might mebbe put such a 
red rose onto my supper box fur the Auction Social,’’ she 
whispered; ‘‘and then agin, I mightn’t!’’ She whirled 
from him and was gone, a luminous mist dancing between 
light and shadow, absorbed at last in the dark blot of the 
house. 

It had been a good evening’s work. By thus pitting 
against each other Heitville’s two most popular swains, 
Miss Yancey had assured spectacular contention for her 
charms at the impending social. She had earned a night’s 
repose. 

Peter Plapp’s legs drove him around the block, leaned 
him for yearning moments over the gate, then shunted him 
toward the village. He had no business there, but his soul 
demanded light and noise; the nearer he drew toward its 
dozen arc lights the higher he stepped and the swifter he 
strode. This may have been due to the dynamo which lay 
upon his heart; the rosebud was generating increasing 
kilowatts of power and heat. 


‘Tes Plain on the Surface You're All Both of Youse Dopples, Anyways!’’ She Scorned 


To an inaudible fanfare of trumpets he marched down 
the five blocks of the business section, wheeled about and 
started back, a gate and a shining figure in halo retreating 
always just before him. 

Something came between him and the gate. He spatted 
out with his palm, and all but spatted a short rotund figure 
into the gutter. He grabbed it and set it carefully upright. 

“Tt’s you, Feltbinder!’’ he muttered in confusion. ‘I 
wasn’t seein’ you just so good.” 

“Tt’s a pity of it if a feller can’t cross his own sidewalk 
fur to spit oncet!’’ raucously bubbled the victim of the 
assault. But Mr. Feltbinder was not only the hotel keeper 
of the village, its druggist and its postmaster; he was also 
its most experienced bachelor-at-large. He eyed omnis- 
ciently the rosebud on a level with his eyebrow, vented the 
delayed expectoration, then turned toward the shadowed 
porch beneath the swinging sign of his hostelry and in- 
quired loudly: ‘“‘Hey! What fur bush was all them buds 
a-growin’ off of, heh?” 

Chair legs promptly thudded. Mr. Samuel Boomershein 
materialized from the shadows. ; 

Mr. Boomershein rocked slightly as he gazed at the 
Plapp lapel. Mr. Plapp reared back as he gazed at the 
Boomershein lapel. Both gentlemen drew long breaths 
and forgot to expel them. Swollen, they hunched their 
respective shoulders slowly upward and eyed each other 
with deadly menace. 

The sportive Mr. Feltbinder vaguely sensed conflict. 
He clapped his palms upon his plump knees and in this 
froglike attitude took three excited hops about the tenta- 
tive arena. 

“Goat!” hesqueaked. ‘‘Go at oncet! I’ll empire youse! 
The best feller wins a’ready, feet and hands down!” 

Peter Plapp expelled his breath and slowly smiled. He 
could afford to be magnanimous. After all, he was the only 
one who knew about the rosebud upon the supper box. He 
swung upon a swaggering 
heel. 

Mr. Boomershein did not 
smile. His was a more sus- 
picious nature. He pawed the 
earth and lowered his head. 

““Tf you conceit you're onto 
the hint of somepun,”’ he bel- 
lowed—‘‘well, take another 
guess if you think it!” 

“I’m onto the hint of who 
I’m eatin’ supper with out 
Flathead,’ Peter bluntly ac- 
cepted the challenge. ‘‘ And if 
you got somepun diffrunt to 
say, come on then! I’mready 
fur to mix somepun with 
youse!”’ 

Boomershein eyed his 
snorting rival. He swiftly 
reminisced past prowess of 
the doughty Peter. After all, 
why risk damage to the pink 
of his young skin? He him- 
self was the only one who 
knew about the rosebud upon 
the supper box. He drove his 
fists into his pockets and tee- 
tered backward and forward 
in sneering nonchalance. 

“You'll need allthestren’th 
in them there arms and legs 
fur to git youse home after 
the social. They’ll be wilted 
plenty enough, that I give 
youse!”’ 

Mr. Feltbinder clapped his 
middle in ecstasy. “It’s a 
female, ain’t? Don’t argy no 
more words, then! Fit it out! 
The best feller that wins, he 
wins!” 

It was not in the nature of 
Peter Plapp to compromise. 
The only person in the world 
who could reduce him to eva- 
sion was Miss Effie Yancey, 
and she was not present. 

With some difficulty he held 
his tense muscles in leash as 
he announced, deep in his 
throat: “Now, looky here! I 
ain’t takin’ no lip off you! 
Peddle your wiltin’ words 
aroundsomewhereselse! But 
if youse won’t back ’em up 
with your fists, then it’s got 
fur to be settled some other 
way! The feller where gits 
that supper box, he’ll git——”’ 
He broke off, scowled in 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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By Kelix Ismean 


two nickels, ten coppers, one-tenth part 

of a dollar—the price of a shave or a 
hair ribbon! The greatest, the most astound- 
ing ALE eo) 

A lean, black-haired, steely-blue-eyed young 
man with a throaty, insistent voice fixed the 
passer-by with hypnotic stare and chanted 
his ballyhoo. 

“The greatest, the most astounding aggre- 
gation of marvels and monstrosities ever 
gathered together in one edifice. Looted from 
the ends of the earth. From the wilds of dark- 
est Africa, the miasmic jungles of Brazil, the 
mystic headwaters of the Yang-tse-Kiang, the 
cannibal isles of the Antipodes, the frosty 
slopes of the Himalayas, and the barren steppes 
of the Caucasus! Sparing no expense, every 
town, every village, every hamlet, every nook 
and cranny of the globe has been searched 
with a fine-tooth comb to provide this feast 
for the eye and the mind. A refined exhibi- 
tion for cultured ladies and gentlemen. No 
waiting, no delays. Step up, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and avoid the rush! Tickets now sell- 
ing in the doorway!” 

The New England decorum of Washington 
Street, Boston, in the early 80’s—then as now 
the city’s busiest retail artery—was violated by 
the black-haired youth and his background. 
He stood in front of No. 585, formerly occu- 
pied by a hatter. The twenty-five-foot front 
of the three-story building was swathed in 
great brawling canvas twelve-sheets in violent 
reds and blues that did assault and battery 
upon the eyes of all who passed; a sign 
painter’s nightmare of moss-haired girls, Cir- 
cassian beauties, snake charmers, African 
pygmies, Bornean wild men, Siamese Twins, 
tattooed - ladies, sword swallowers, human- 
faced chickens, and the original cow of Mrs. 
O’Leary, kicker-over of the lantern and setter 
of the Chicago fire. 

The fagade of the building was lost in the 
swirl of poster and banner, even the name, 
Keith & Batchelder’s Dime Museum, ob- 
secured. Circus men both, B. F. Keith and 
George H. Batchelder had set up shop in down- 
town Boston in 1888, with a job lot of freaks 
gathered from the side shows, against the eight lean, idle 
months of the trouper season. The circus never knew 
them again. 

In 1885 they divided, Batchelder going to Providence 
and Keith soon buying the Bijou Theater, next door to 
No. 585. In later years he joined forces with Fred F. 
Proctor, originally a barrel kicker from the circus, and 
Percy G. Williams, one-time medicine man, and they in- 
vented and organized American vaudeville as it is today, 
and the twenty-five-foot storeroom grew to be the B. F. 
Keith circuit, mightiest of theatrical syndicates. 

The lean, black-haired, steely-blue-eyed ballyhooer was 
Ned Albee, now Edward F. Albee, with B. F. Keith from 
the first year of the museum, immediate successor to him 
and his son, and now absolute overlord of vaudeville. 


Ae for the insignificant sum of one dime, 


The Birthplace of Vaudeville 


HE at No. 585 Washington Street one morning in 1883, 
Masters Weber and Fields reported for work in the con- 
cert section on the second floor at forty dollarsa week. They 
went on eight times a day, alternating their Dutch knock- 
about and their neat song-and-dance acts. Freaks and 
performers slept, ate and dressed in the attic, and paid six 
dollars a week to Mom Keith, who oversaw that floor and 
waited on table, assisted by a chubby, eight-year-old boy— 
their son Paul. Hight-by-ten partitions in which the actors 
both dressed and slept lined the walls and opened upon the 
dining-room table, occupying the center of the attic floor. 

The Reed family—father, mother and three children— 
opened the bill with a black-face act. The variety show 
began at ten AM. The youngest Reed was not yet five 
years old. Lew and Joe’s clearest memory of that first 
time at Keith’s is of the father letting his youngest sleep 
until 9:45, waking him with a cup of strong coffee and 
rubbing the burnt-cork make-up on his drowsy face as he 
held the boy in his arms. 

Eleven years later, the senior Keith called Weber and 
Fields to Boston to play twice instead of eight times a day, 
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“Throw Him Down, McCloskey’’ Period 


and in a new $1,000,000 theater, much the most preten- 
tious vaudeville theater in America. Both he and the Skull 
Crackers, as they sometimes billed themselves, had climbed 
many rungs of the ladder meanwhile, with many more to 
go. 

Another eleven years saw them back at Keith’s Boston 
house on their last vaudeville tour. 

The late A. Paul Keith, grown from passer of the rice 
pudding in the attic at No. 585 to be manager of the Bos- 
ton theater, called them into the office and opened the 
ledger with a flourish. They read: 


Weber and Fields, 1883 
Weber and Fields, 1894 
Weber and Fields, 1905 


During one of their early Boston engagements, at Austin 
and Stone’s Museum this time, the act was canceled 
abruptly in midweek and the two returned to New York. 
Joe’s family would need his earnings more than ever now. 
His father was dead. 


Mire I am “delightfulness to ee you. 
Myer: Der disgust is all mine. 


Mike was Weber, Myer was Fields, and these two lines 
the opening salutation of the Dutch knockabout with 
which they first convulsed the patrons of Harry Miner’s 
Bowery, and this was expanded ultimately into the Weber 
and Fields of tradition. New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Providence and Boston knew it now, and encored it. 


MIKE: I receivedidid a letter from mein goil, but I don’t 
know how to writteninin her back. 


Myer: Writteninin her back! Such an edumuncation — 
you got it? Writteninin her back! You mean rotteninin . 


her back. How can you answer her ven you don’t know 
how to write? 


MIKE: Dot*makes no nefer mind. -She SO ¢ know our ~ 


to read. 


\\ 
} 
\ 
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If you luf her, vy don’t you; 


MYER: 
her some poultry? 

MIKE: She don’t need no poultrgl| 
father is a butcher. 

Myer: I mean luf voids like Romec i, 
Chuliet talks. a 


If you luf you like I luf me, 
No knife can cut us togedder. 


MIKE: I don’t like dot. 
MYER: Vell, vot do you vant to-say te 
MIKE: I don’t vant you to know yai! 
saying to her. All I vant you to do is t| 
me vot to put in her letter. 
Myer: Such a foolishness you are! | 
don’t tell you vot to say, how vill you ]| 
vot to write if she don’t know how to rea)? 
Mike: I don’t vant nobody to knoy| 
I’m writteninin to her. i 
Myer: You don’t vant anyone. ta le 
vot you are rotteninin? ‘ | 
} 


MIKE: No. 

Myer: Then send her a postal. card. 
MIKE: Send her a postal card? If 
she’ll think I don’t care two cendts for hi 


{ 
Myer: Are you going to marry her? | 
MIKE: In two days I vill be a mur | 
man. 
MyeEr: A vot? | 
MIKE: I mean a married man. 
Myer: I hope you vill always look | 


upon der presendt moment as der: hab): 
moment uff your life. | 

MIKE:. But I aind’t- married yet. 

Myer: I know it, und furdermore, | 
dis suspicious occasion, I also vish to ex] 
to you—charges collect—my uppermost 
preciation of der dishonor you haf infor 
upon me in making me your bridesmaid. 

MIKE: Der insuldt is all mein. 

Myer: As you standt before me now, | 
young, soo innocent, soo obnoxious, the 
only one void dot can express mein ie | 
mein dissatisfaction 

MIKE: Yes, yes? 

Myer: Und I can’t tink of der void. 

Mike: I know I vill be happy. 

Myer: I know you vill be. (He shi 
MIKE’s hand feelingly.) Und later on, — 
you lose all your money, und your vife goes back on 5 
und your house burns down, und your children get run o' 
then I, your best friendt, vill take you by der hand - = 

MIKE (wiping a furtive tear away): Yes, yes! 

MYER: Und say 

MIKE: Yes, yes! 

Myer: Und say, “I told you LEGlZeaes 

MIKE: Say, vot is dis going to be, a vedding or 
funeral? 

Myer: A wedding, in course; und remember also. 
vile I vish you plendty uff mishaps, Talso ven vou lodts 
misfortunes. 


Walt Whitman Criticizes the Theater r 


INCE the writing of these reminiscences began, | 

Fields locked himself in his office one Saturday aft 
noon. He was in the midst of the hurly-burly of cast 
his new show, The Jazz King, and his mind was full 
the third grandson newly arrived at his home. Ignor 
telephone and knock, he chewed the end of a pencil < 
wrote until he had reproduced this dialogue as nearly 
his memory retained it. 

Old stuff? To be sure, in 1924, after it has been Last 
and hawked about the stage for a generation by imitate 
good, bad and indifferent, though worth a few laughs y 
In the early 80’s such an exchange of hashed Engl 
never before had been heard in the theater, and ee in 
tors were two thirteen-year-olds. 


‘ 


4 “4 

Weber and Fields’ dime museum days were PS 
Both they and the Americar theater were on the: ev 
great growth. a 
What Walt Whitman: then living in Braskiee, hoa 
ten of the native stage in 18465 still was largely ic 
the Brooklyn Star in that year Whitman had asked: 
Would we have a theater? With all honor and glory to 


‘immortals’ who have shone before the world in plays, 
“swer, ‘‘No,.’”’ Asat present conducted, no man or woman of. tai 
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readers will grant that we do not suppose that a playhouse 
be bad per se. But until some great reform takes place in 
| acting and actors, nothing can be done in this country 
the theater to make it deserve well at the hands of good 
yn. It has worn the tinseled threadbare robes of foreign 
jhion long enough. It must be regenerated, refashioned, and 
jrn again. It must be made fresher, more natural, more fitted 
{modern tastes—and above all, it must be Americanized, ere 
«say put up more theaters. For what person of judgment that 
ier has spent one hour in the Chatham or the Bowery Theaters 
|New York but has been nauseated with the stuff presented 
ere? And though the Park claims higher rank, yet even the 
rk is but a respectably stupid imitator—a bringer-out of 
iglish plays, usherer before us of second-rate foreign perform- 
sand the castings-off of London and Liverpool. 


«neare much for theaters, or wish one in Brooklyn. Of course 
er 


4 Up From the Beer Garden 


-{7HITMAN was writing of the first-class stage, and 
Y forty years later that stage still was strutting in 
_ urope’s hand-me-downs. The theater never had got its 
ots into the American soil. Of a necessity, it had begun 
7 importing its plays, manners and conventions from 
‘ndon and the Continent; but after a century it still was 
droopy, hothouse exotic. Negro minstrelsy was our 
ngle home product. There were no American playwrights 
orthy of the name, and therefore no American plays. 
he European theater was in the doldrums itself, and the 
uff that was brought across the water, Shakspere and the 
assics excepted, bore no relation to life—least of all 
merican life. New York has been laughing this spring at 
revival of one such mummery of highfaluting speech, pre- 
_ sterous asides, affectation and artificiality. This particu- 
»rdrama chances to have been the work of a New Yorker, 
vad was hailed in the ’40’s as a bit of realism, a fresh 
ind in the theater, indicating how banal the usual fare 
’ our largest city’s stage must have been. 
The Civil War jarred the nation into a new realiz- 
‘tion of its destiny and the ferment reached the the- 
ter. Like all great, popular movements, this revo- 
ition had its unnoticed beginnings with the masses. 
ere and there the legitimate stage had produced 
Jative actors of distinction, but they stifled in its 
‘sty air. Not until a group of men and women 
-egan to push their way up from the beer gardens, 
‘ae dime museums, the honkytonks and the variety 
aloons, bringing something racy of the soil and 
haracteristically American, did the stage wake 
nd take its place in society. 
! Such were Joe Weber and Lew Fields, and be- 
fause of it their story is the history, in minia- 
ure, of the rise of the American theater. That 
ise was unguessed when Gus Hill saw their act in 
Yew York in the middle ’80’s and signed them for 
) season with his traveling show. Gus Hill since 
‘as made a fortune with popular-priced musical 
omedies, such as Bringing Up Father; shows that 


never see Broadway, but flourish on the road despite 
the blight of Hollywood. Trunk shows, they are known 
to the profession, from the fact that the scenery folds 
into specially designed trunks, making an extra bag- 
gage carunnecessary. Bysuch economies Gus Hill has 
become one of the wealthiest theatrical men in the 
country. 

Gus Hill also was an East Side product. He began 
as a club swinger, and continued to twirl his Indian 
clubs in his own show. They were of a staggering 
weight. He exhibited them in the lobbies where men 
and boys tugged and hauled at them to little result. 
Only a donkey engine could have hoisted them freely. 

On-stage Gus toyed with these same clubs as airily 
as if they had been bamboo walking sticks, the ex- 
planation lying in the false bottoms that disgorged the 
lead weights with which the clubs were loaded. 

This trick is associated in Fields’ mind with a story 
of the old Guttenberg race track near Weehawken. 
One of the owners of the track, a New York gambling- 
house proprietor, owned the bookmaking privileges and 
a racing stable as well. His word was law at the track 
with bookmakers, starters, judges, weighers and all. 


Lottie Gilson, the “‘Little Magnet,’’ Feminine Star 

of the Gus Hill Variety Company White Weber and 

Fields Were With It. AtLeft—The Rogers Brothers 
, in the Old Days 


Little Fred, one of his horses, had won so con- 
sistently that it was posted to carry the terrific 
handicap of 156 pounds in a selling race. Despite 
this impost, the bookmakers were ordered to accept 
no bets on the horse. Little Fred won going away, 
and all the bookies but one turned in sheets show- 
ing heavy winnings. The exception had the repu- 
tation of being the wisest head in the betting ring. 

“T’m usually in the habit of taking orders as 
they are given me,” he apologized to his boss; “but 
I like to use the brains God gave me, and I’m 
darned if I can see yet how Little Fred could 
carry 156 pounds and win.” 

The owner gave him a withering look. 

“And who in Haverstraw told you that Little 
Fred carried 156 pounds?” he barked. 

This season with Gus Hill was Weber and Fields’ 
first continuous contract engagement. It was for 
thirty weeks’ work at fifteen dollars each a week, 
board, room and transportation—with the empha- 
sis on the ‘‘work,” they were to learn. They per- 
formed three times in each bill, as Weber and Fields 
in the knockabout, as Smith and Way in a neat 
song and dance, and in the afterpiece. Smith and 
Way was compounded of the names of the advance 
man and the angel, or financial backer. 

The afterpiece was the ensemble, in which every 
member of the company must appear, and without 


PHOTOS. FROM THE ALBERT DAVIS COLLECTION 
Gus Hill and His Troupe of Performing 
Indian Clubs 


which no entertainment was thought complete. It 
was chosen at random from among a dozen 
hackneyed skits known forward and backward 
by actors of any experience; such forgotten tri- 
fles as Murder at the Old Toll Gate, Ghost in 
the Pawnshop, The Coming Man, Oh, Ma, 
Look at Him, Kiss in the Dark, and Razor Jim. 
The last was typical. The rise of the curtain 
disclosed a theatrical manager about to cast a 
minstrel show, his office boy, and the negro rousta- 
bout, Razor Jim. One by one and two by two the 
office boy ushered in the others of the company. 
They sought parts. What could they do? In answer, 
they danced, sang or clowned until the manager 
signaled to Jim, who flourished a grotesque property 
razor, to chase them out. The soubrette entered last, 
smirking and flirting with the manager. She chucked 
the office boy under the chin, tickled Razor Jim, sang 
horribly in a purposely cracked voice, and was hired on the 
spot. Curtain! Audiences cried for it. 


The Academy Rat Heaven 


HREE appearances in each show was not all of it. From 

seven until eight o’clock the boys collected the ten-cent 
tickets at the gallery door. Backstage they shifted scen- 
ery—stage hands carried no union cards in that day—ran 
errands and answered to the name of “Boy!’’ They ate 
when, where and what Gus Hill permitted them, and 
slept in the same room with him. The company was paid 
on Wednesday night as of the preceding Saturday, with 
the result that the boys, who sent all but a pittance home, 
were either broke over Sunday or borrowed from Hill, who 
generally charged a pretty stiff rate of interest, deducted 
in advance. If Hill ransomed their laundry he added his 
usual interest charge. 

Gus Hill’s show carried them west of Baltimore for the 
first time, their initial date on the far side of the Alle- 
ghanies falling in the old Academy of Music in Pittsburgh. 
The backstage accommodations of secondary theaters, and 
of most first-class houses of the time, were those of a barn. 
Only the star’s dressing room contained a washbasin. The 
others sloshed their make-up off in long troughs, one for 
the women, one for the men. Frequently the actors’ quar- 
ters were bitterly cold in winter and suffocating in summer; 
but in the Academy no one shivered. The dressing rooms 
were under the stage, surrounding the house furnace. 

An old theater usually is rife with rats, but the Academy 
was a rat heaven; sleek, pompous, arrogant rats that 
strolled about as casually as a house dog. The owner, 
Harry Williams, would permit no cat in the building, and 
had blacklisted actors for killing his pets. The rodents 
thrived on another superstition, one invented possibly 
by Williams for his own purposes. Any actor who ever 
played the Academy, Weber and Fields among them, will 
swear that no rat could be coaxed into the dressing room 
of an act that had flopped. It followed that to have a rat 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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CHAPTER XI 


N THE heart of the city of London’s bustle and 

I din, some fifty yards to the east of Leadenhall 

Market, there stands a small and dingy place of 
refreshment bearing over its door the name of Piran- 
dello. In addition to alluring 
the public with a rich smell of 
mixed foods, the restaurant 
keeps permanently in its window 
a dish containing a saintly look- 
ing pig’s head flanked by two 
tomatoes and a discouraged let- 
tuce. There are also cakes of 
dubious aspect scattered here 
and there. Through the glass 
you can see sad-eyed members 
of the Borgia family in stained 
dress suits busily engaged in 
keeping up the ancient tradi- 
tions of the clan. 

In the narrow doorway of this 
establishment, about three 
hours after Pilbeam had left Sir 
George Pyke’s office in Tilbury 
House, Bill West was standing 
with his young friend Judson 
Coker. They were looking up 
and down the street with an air 
of expectancy. 

“You’re sure this is the right 
place?”’ asked Judson in a voice 
of melancholy. The Gioconda 
smile of that placid pig had be- 
gun to weigh upon his spirits. 

“It’s what she said in her tele- 
gram—Pirandello’s in Leaden- 
hall Street.” 

“Very mysterious, the whole 
thing,” said Judson, frowning at 
the pig. 

“Ah!” said Bill, stepping 
from the doorway. He had ob- 
served Flick threading her way 
through the traffic from the 
other side of the street. 

Flick, in marked contrast to 
Judson, seemed in the highest 
spirits. She waved cheerily as 
she eluded a passing van. She 
sprang onto the pavement with 
a gay leap. 

“So you got my wire? That’s 
splendid. Come in; I’m hun- 
gry.” 

“You aren’t going to lunch 
here?” said Judson incredu- 
lously. 

“Certainly. It’s a very good 
place. Henry recommended it 
strongly. He always lunches 
here. He said he would have 
treated me today, only he’s in conference with another 
man at Blake’s Chophouse.” 

“Henry?” said Bill, perplexed. “‘Who’s Henry?” 

“The office boy where I work.” 

Bill and Judson exchanged a bewildered glance. 

“Where you work?” said Judson. 

“Where you work?” said Bill. 

“Yes; that’s what I’ve come to tell you about. That’s 
why I wired to you to meet me here. I’ve got a job as 
stenographer at the London branch of the Paradene Pulp 
and Paper Company.” 

“What?” 

“T can’t explain till I’ve had something to eat. You idle 
rich don’t realize it, but working gives one an appetite.” 

They followed her dazedly into the restaurant. A warm, 
sweet-scented blast of air smote them as they entered. 
Flick sniffed. “Smell the cocoa!’’ she said to Judson. 
“Doesn’t it tantalize you?”’ She sat down at one of the 
marble-topped tables. ‘‘Mr. Cocoa likes coker,” she said 
to Bill. “I mean, Mr. Coker likes cocoa.” 

Bill, staring in astonishment at Judson, found the latter 
eying Flick with the reproachful look of one who has been 
disappointed in a friend. The light-hearted girl appeared 
unaware of his penetrating gaze. She was busy with a 
waiter, who accepted her order dejectedly and wrote it 
down on a grubby pad with a noncommittal air, as if dis- 
claiming all responsibility. 

“There,” said Flick, when the lethal provender was on 
the table and they were alone oncemore. ‘‘Now wecantalk. 
I chose this place because nobody’s likely to come in here.” 

“Not unless they’re dippy,” said Judson gloomily, pok- 
ing cautiously at his plate, 
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“‘What a Lot of People Come to See People Off,’ He Said 


Bill, who was less wrapped up in the matter of food than 
his fastidious friend, was able to turn his mind to the 
extraordinary statement which Flick had made a moment 
back. 

“You’ve got a job with Slingsby?” he said, marveling. 
“What on earth for?” P 

“Because I suspect that sinister man, and I want to keep 
an eye on him.” 

“What is this?’’ demanded Judson, who had now sum- 
moned up courage enough to swallow a mouthful. “I know 
it’s paraffin, but what have they put in it?” 

“T don’t understand. When did you get this job?” 

“This morning at ten o’clock.”’ 

“But how?” 

“T just walked in and said I heard there was a vacancy 
for a stenographer.” 

“How did you know there was?” 

“Mr. Coker told me so last night. He spent the after- 
noon with Mr. Slingsby. There must be something awfully 
attractive about Mr. Coker, because Mr. Slingsby simply 
wouldn’t let him go. Would he?” 

“Hh?” said Judson absently. 

“T said Mr. Slingsby just kept you sitting in his office 
for hours yesterday, didn’t he?” 

“I’m off that man for life,” said Judson with somber em- 
phasis. ‘I have no use for him.” 

“You see?”’ said Flick. ‘Mr. Coker thinks there’s 
something wrong with him too. We had a long talk last 
night,” she went on, “after you had gone off to write your 
letter, and we came to the conclusion that Mr. Slingsby 
is a thoroughly bad man.” 

“What on earth made you think that?” 
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Flick sipped daintily at the odd muddy liquid w ¢, 
the management laughingly described as choco) 

“What would you think of aman who’s probably ¢ 
a salary of a thousand pounds a year or so and TU) 
Winchester-Murphy car | 
lives in Bruton Street?” 

“Why shouldn’t he liven 
Bruton Street?” asked |j\j 
mystified. His knowledge 9 
London was small. We 

“Bruton Street, Berk y 
Square,” said Flick. “Youhve 
to be pretty rich to live tha 
Anyhow you want a good (4) 
more than a thousand a ye; 

“But Slingsby goes in i 
theatrical ventures. He i¢ 


me so. He probably make 3 
lot out of those.” (" 


“Well, how did he get | 
money to go in for theatr 
ventures? It’s no use argui: 
The man is a crook. He mi 
be. Apart from anything e» 
he had a black eye wher | 
called on him this morning.’ 

““A man like that,” said Jj- 
son in a hard voice, “is hou 
to get a black eye sooner | 
later. I wish I had given | 
him.” | 
“A black eye? What ae | 
mean?” ; 

“Just what I say. Now, | 
honest men get black eyes? { 
course they don’t. And besid. 
anybody could tell that | 
wasn’t straight just by looki 
at him.” ) 

“That man’s a scoundrel 
the worst and lowest descr! 
tion,’”’ said Judson. 

“How do you know?”’ se 
Bill. | 

“Never mind,” said Juds 
darkly. ‘I have my reasons 

He pushed away his plate ai 
nibbled in a disheartened w: 
at a roll. Bill turned to Fli 
again. . | 

“Tell me exactly what ha 
pened,” he said. 

“All right,” said Flick. ‘ 
lay awake in bed last night fi 
ever so long, thinking over whi 
Mr. Coker had told me—abor 
Bruton Street and the car, yc 
know. And thelonger I though 
the fishier it looked. And the 
I remembered that Mr. Coke 
had also said that when he called at the office yesterda 
Mr. Slingsby was in a bad temper because he had just g¢ 
rid of his stenographer. It occurred to me that if I calle 
early enough in the morning I might get there before t 
had sent out to some agency for another, and, luckily, 
did. I saw Mr. Slingsby and he engaged me at onc 
Didn’t ask for references or anything.” 

To Bill, though he had little knowledge of what was th 
customary ceremonial that led up to the engaging of sté 
nographers, this seemed somewhat unusual. Surely, he felt 
the proceedings were not always so rapid as that! The fac 
was, Mr. Slingsby had happened to be in a frame of min 
that morning in which his ideal of feminine attractivenes 
was something differing in every respect from Miss Pru 
dence Stryker; and Flick’s fair slimness, so opposite to th 
brunet heftiness of that militant lady, had soothed him o! 
the instant. She would have had to be a far less efficien 
stenographer than she was to fail to secure the post. 

“Well, there I was,” said Flick. “He told me to star 
right in, so I started right in. There’s a dear old clerk ii 
the office who has been there for years and years. He wa 
under three other managers before Mr. Slingsby, and i 
wasn’t long before he was talking to me about the terribl 
state of the business now as compared with the dear ok 
days. I suppose I encouraged him a little, but he gave m 
the impression of being the sort of man who would have 
confided in anyone who was ready to listen.”’ a 

She purred triumphantly over her chocolate. Bill, ir 
spite of his sturdy belief that this was all nonsense anc 
that the well-meaning girl had started off on the wildest 0 
wild-goose chases, could not help being interested. As he 
sat there thinking another aspect of the matter struck him 
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t look here,’’ he said, “‘why are you doing all this— 
‘to all this trouble, I mean?”’ 

k looked up with that swift kitten look of hers. There 
something odd in her expression which puzzled Bill. 

_ “Why shouldn’t I go to a little trouble to help you?” she 
aid. “We're pals, aren’t we?” 

| There was a silence. For the briefest moment Bill was 
onscious of a curious feeling, as if the atmosphere had 
ecome suddenly charged with something electric. There 
ad been a look in Flick’s eyes as they met his for an in- 
tant that perplexed him. He felt that he hovered on the 
jrink of some strange revelation. Then the spell was shat- 
ered by Judson. 

_ “T want the body,” said Judson, who had seemed plunged 
na deep coma for the past few minutes, “to be sent to my 
yeople in New York.” 

| Flick’s seriousness vanished as quickly as it had come. 
She laughed. 

| “What a fuss you are making! !”’ she said. “I shan’t take 
‘out to lunch again in a hurry. The food’s perfectly 
zood. Look how I’m eating mine.” 

Brvomen are extraordinary,”’ said Judson, refusing to be 
he . “They must have cast-iron insides.” 

“Don't be indelicate, Mr. Coker. Remember, there are 
zentlemen present.” 

“T’ve seen my sister Alice wolf with obvious relish,” said 
Judson, ‘‘stuff that would kill a strong man. A woman’s 
idea of lunch is ptomaine germs washed down with tea and 
iced lemonade.” 

_ The mention of the absent Miss Coker had the effect of 
producing another momentary silence. But almost im- 
mediately Flick hurried on. 

“T was telling you about this old 
clerk,” she said. ‘‘He seemed to 
have the worst opinion of Mr. 
Slingsby as a business man. I can’t 
remember all he said, but one thing 
idid strike me as curious. He told 
me that almost all the wood pulp 
‘ being sold, at prices which allow 
only the smallest profit, to a firm 
named Higgins & Bennett.” 

| “‘Well?”’ said Bill. 

) “Well,” said Flick, “doesn’t that 
‘seem odd to you? Only the small- 
est profit!” 

» “But you don’t understand. 
‘That’s just what Slingsby was talk- 
‘ing about at lunch that day. Busi- 
ness conditions ——”’ 

| “Nonsense!’’ said Flick decid- 
edly. ‘It’s fishy and you know it 
is. Because he told me something 
else. He said that a letter had 
come from a firm offering a much 
higher price than Higgins & Ben- 
nett, and that he had particularly 
noticed that no deal for this had 
‘been entered in the contract book, 
showing that for some reason or 
other Mr. Slingsby had refused the 
offer. What do you think of that?”’ 

“Tt does sound queer.” 

~“Y’m glad you admit it. It 
sounds very queer to me, and I’m 

going to keep myeyes open. . . 
And now I think you had better be 
escorting me back to my office or I 
shall be getting dismissed on my 
first day. Henry tells me three- 
quarters of an hour is the official 
time for lunch.” 

Bill was thoughtful as they 
walked toward St. Mary Axe. A 
simple-minded young man, he 
found these puzzles uncongenial. 
And suddenly another disturbing 
thought struck him. 

“Look here,” he said, ‘‘is it safe 
for you to be round these parts? 
Aren’t you apt to run into some- 
body you know?” 

“Of course not. Uncle George 
never comes into the City. I’m as 
safe here as I am in Battersea.” 
“Oh well, that’s all right. Iwas 
only wondering.” 

_ They stopped at the entrance of 
the building on the third floor of 
which the Paradene Pulp and Paper 
Company had its offices. And as 
they stood there a young man in a 

ivid check suit came out,.a small 
young man with close-set eyes and 
‘the scenario of a mustache. He 

as walking rapidly and in so pre- 

pied a condition that he almost 
oned into Flick. 
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“T beg your pardon,” he said. 

Flick smiled forgivingly and turned to Bill. 

“Good-by,’’ she said. ‘“Good-by, Mr. Coker.” 

“Good-by,” said Judson. ‘You'll be coming to dinner 
tonight?” 

““Of course.” 

Flick entered the building and started to climb the stairs. 
The young man in the check suit, who had been tying his 
shoe lace, straightened himself and followed her. He moved 
cautiously, like a leopard. 

This stupendous stroke of luck, coming so unexpectedly 
out of a blue sky, had for a moment almost unmanned 
Percy Pilbeam. He had recognized Flick the instant he 
saw her, and that feeling that comes to all of us at times of 
a mysterious power benevolently guiding our movements 
flooded over him. If he had terminated his interview with 
Mr. Wilfrid Slingsby two minutes sooner—and Mr. Slings- 
by’s attitude and behavior on being questioned about last 
night’s affray had given him every excuse to do so—he 
would have missed the girl. As it was, everything was 
working out with the most perfect smoothness. Though 
he had recognized her, Flick, he was certain, had not recog- 
nized him. She was entirely unaware that she was being 
trailed. The only thing he had to do was to ascertain where 
she was going and if she intended to stay there long, and 
then to send word to Sir George Pyke to come and get her. 

Warily he tiptoed after her up the stairs. They reached 
the first floor. They reached the second. They reached the 
third, and Pilbeam, peering with infinite caution, saw the 
girl pass through a door the ground-glass window of which 
bore the legend Paradene Pulp and Paper Company. It was 
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now necessary only to wait and see if she was paying a 
brief visit or if she intended to remain. Pilbeam camped on 
the stairs and the minutes went by. 

When a reasonable period of time had passed without 
any sign of Flick he hurried downstairs. In the doorway 
he paused and scribbled a note. This he gave, with a 
shilling, to a passing boy. Then he stationed himself in 
the doorway to await Sir George’s arrival. 


Wee 


N ASSUMING so complacently that Flick had not 

recognized him Perey Pilbeam had made a tactical 
blunder. It is true that in the first moment of their meet- 
ing he had seemed a stranger, but suddenly, as she started 
to mount the stairs, her subconscious mind, which, after 
the helpful habit of subconscious minds, had been working 
all the time on its own account, soundedanalarm. Vaguely, 
in a nebulous, uncertain fashion, she began to feel that 
somewhere at some time she had seen this check-suited 
young man before. 

But where? 

And when? 

She had just reached the second floor when memory 
leaped into life as if she had touched a spring. It was in 
Roderick’s office the day when she had called to take Rod- 
erick out to tea, that ever-to-be-remembered day when all 
the trouble had started. This was the man—Pilbeam? 
Wasn’t that his name?—who assisted Roderick in the 
control of Society Spice. 

It was lucky that this illumination came to Flick with 
such a startling abruptness, for this very abruptness had 
all the effect of a physical shock. 
It actually jerked her head side- 
ways as if it had been a blow. 
And so it came about that out of 
the corner of her eye she was en- 
abled to see her pursuer just a 
moment before he made one of his 
wary slidings into the shadows on 
the staircase. An instant later, and 
she would have missed him. 

She gave a little gasp. Ofall the 
unpleasant sensations that can at- 
tack us in this world, one of the 
least agreeable is the feeling of be- 
ing hunted. A brief flurry of panic 
shook Flick. Then, pulling herself 
together, she went on up the stairs. 
Peril quickens the wit, and she had 
thought of a plan of action. The 
success of this plan depended en- 
tirely on whether that other door 
in Mr. Slingsby’s private office—a 
door whose existence she had com- 
pletely forgotten until her subcon- 
scious mind, that admirable assist- 
ant, now presented a picture of it 
for her inspection—led anywhere. 
It might, of course, be merely the 
entrance to a cupboard, in which 
case she was trapped. But hope 
seemed to whisper that a man of 
Wilfrid Slingsby’s evil mind, a man 
who got black eyes and sold wood 
pulp cheap to Higgins & Bennett 
when he could have disposed of it 
more advantageously elsewhere, 
would be extremely likely to select 
for his office a room with a bolt 
hole for use in case of emergency. 
She entered the office with a high 
heart. 

A loud and angry voice proceed- 
ing through the door had warned 
her before she turned the handle 
that a disturbed atmosphere pre- 
vailed within. She found Mr. 
Slingsby in a state of effervescing 
fury, engaged in a passionate pas- 
sage with Henry the office boy. 

One cannot altogether blame 
Wilfrid Slingsby for his lack of 
self-control. His unfortunate en- 
counter with Miss Prudence 
Stryker at Mario’s Restaurant 
overnight had brought him to the 
office in mood of extreme edginess, 
and when a good lunch had to 
some extent pulled him round he 
had been plunged into the depths 
oncemore by the totally unforeseen 
intrusion of Mr. Perey Pilbeam. 
These things upset a man and ren- 
der an office boy’s whistling more 
than ordinarily disturbing to the 
nerves. The consequence was that 
Henry, a dreamy youth who was 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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So Far, So Good 


HE new immigration law is the most important and 

far-reaching legislation adopted in our time. It is, as 
its proponent declared, our second Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, for it reaffirms our right to determine whom we 
shall let into the United States and whom we shall turn 
away. 

The new law corrects an intolerable state of affairs and 
materially checks those racial influences that were steadily 
lowering our average level of manhood and citizenship. It 
rectifies the unwisdom and injustice of the former per- 
centage law that discriminated so detrimentally against 
our older and well-proved racial stocks. There is every 
reason to believe that it will give us all the European immi- 
gration we ought to have and that for the most part it will 
be of the right sort. 

Good blood attracts good blood, and the self-respecting 
flock together. 
from overseas will inevitably improve. If we get less of the 
cheap labor that is dear at any price, we may count upon 
more of the dear labor that is worth all it costs. In other 
words, we may look for fewer coolies and more men. 

Immediate results are not the most important. For 
thirty years Congress has been studying immigrational 
tendencies that began to be apparent back in the 80’s. 
Conditions have steadily gone from bad to worse and in 
endeavoring to correct them Congress legislated for pos- 
terity. The question, therefore, is not what effect the new 
law will have upon the steel or the coal-mining industry 
in 1925, but whether it promises us a better or a worse 
America a generation or two hence. 

The newspapers lately told of the death of an immigrant 
who came here in the 70’s and, dying, left behind him no 
fewer than sixty-nine living descendants. We cannot 
undertake to say whether these offspring will be a source 
of strength or of weakness to the country of his adoption. 
We cite the case only to show the cumulative effect of 
wise or unwise immigration control. 

We share the President’s admirably expressed regret 
that the sections of the act providing for the exclusion of 
Asiatics should be put into effect in such a manner as to 
wound the sensibilities of the Japanese. His expressions of 
good will for that people have been echoed throughout the 
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country and will, we hope, be accepted at their face value. 
The gentlemen’s agreement by which we were bound 
seems to have been a diplomatic Gordian knot which could 
not be loosed short of several months of international 
negotiation. Congress cut the knot with one sharp snick 
of its legislative ax. It is not surprising that Japan felt she 
had been brusquely treated. Our real cause for wonder- 
ment is that the Department of State was not more con- 
spicuously successful in foreseeing the impending action 
and in taking means to forestall unfavorable reaction to it. 
The negotiations of the Department of State are neces- 
sarily veiled with so much secrecy that it is often impos- 
sible to review them intelligently until years after the fact; 
but to outsiders not versed in the niceties of diplomacy it 
would appear that the moral of our present embarrassment 
is that State Department agreements should be more 
easily and more quickly terminable. 

The new law is not perfect. Its advantages are obvious; 
its weaknesses will be revealed more certainly by experi- 
ence than by discussion. We believe the seepage of European 
undesirables across our land frontiers will be so consider- 
able as to ery for stricter legislation in the near future. The 
non-quota immigration permitted by the act looks like 
another trouble breeder; but it should not be difficult to 
control if Congress has the courage to deal with it firmly. 
On the whole, it is a good law and it is one of the very few 
pieces of legislation to which the present Congress can 
point with justifiable pride. 

Our alien problem is still far from final solution. Our 
naturalization laws demand immediate attention. They 
are too lax and too easy. Every day we are making citi- 
zens of immigrants who are no more fit for citizenship 
than they were the day they passed through the Ellis 
Island turnstile. They seek naturalization not for the pur- 
pose of assuming American obligations, but in order to 
escape those of European citizenship. Congress should 
take the whole matter in hand at an early day. 

No one man is entitled to more credit for the enactment 
of the new immigration law than is Mr. Albert Johnson, of 
Washington, chairman of the House Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. He had, to be sure, assistance 
from many quarters in drafting the bill; and he was able 
to command the loyal support of colleagues of both parties 
throughout the wearing legislative fight that he has been 
carrying on for years; but upon his shoulders, more heavily 
than upon any other’s, rested the burden of seeing the thing 
through to a decisive finish. Handicapped by ill health, he 
bore that burden manfully and with patient skill. He now 
has the reward of knowing that he has rendered his coun- 
try a service of uncommon magnitude. The momentous 
character of that service will become more and more 
apparent as time passes. Mr. John L. Cable, of Ohio, Mr. 
William N. Vaile, of Colorado, Judge John C. Box, of 
Texas, Judge John E. Raker, of California, and Senator 
Pat Harrison, of Mississippi, are conspicuous among those 
who share Mr. Johnson’s honors. 

If it would not do more harm than good, we should like 
to print a full list of the members of both Houses who voted 
for the law in the firm belief that by so doing they would 
forfeit reélection. It is so hard to find warrant for saying a 
good word for the present Congress that it would be pleas- 
ant to hold up for the admiration of the country these 
patriotic legislators who made this real and praiseworthy 
sacrifice. We should like also, but for other reasons, to 
print the names of those in that less admirable band 
which fought the law with dogged stubbornness and 
showed how much dearer Europe and Europeans are to 
them than are America and Americans. They, too, are 
worthy of requital, and their services will no doubt receive 
the recognition they merit. 


Easy Credit for Farmers 


OR years we have had agitation for more credit for 
farmers. It used to be said that the farmer suffered 
from inability to secure medium-term loans, that the 
rediscount facilities of the Federal Reserve System were 
closed to him, that interest rates were extortionate. 
The truth seems to be that there is too much farm credit 
in good times and too little in hard times. At present 


farmers can borrow, in one way or another, quite as: re ely 
as merchants and manufacturers. In the hearings he d 
in Congress on proposed bills for relief of agricu ; 
distress, in reports of district Federal Reserve board: 
farm papers in all parts of the country we are now ps 
that the farmers have had too much, not too little credit 

In the war years of good prices mortgages should h 
been paid off, reserves built up and enterprises eo 
dated. Instead, in all too many instances farmers a 
more lands at high prices, installed expensive improve- 
ments, expanded equipment, and in addition bo 
worthless blue-sky commercial paper in appalling am 
With decline in prices of farm produce the enlarged o 
tions on the expanded enterprises are crushing. Farn 
who did not expand, who did not seek or were refused 
credit then, are fortunately situated today. 

Poor banking has been the cause of a great deal 
trouble in the Western States. There were too many b: 
they were competing with one another for farm bus 
all too often they literally urged loans on farmers, 
effect, they often participated with farmers in land spee 
tions. Following deflation, the country banks found th 
selves in difficulties; their city connections pressed t 
for adjustment of balances. The country bank could 
follow through with the farmer, and the farmer then fe 
himself unable to pay his maturing debts, his interest 
even his taxes. The banks were often too extended or 
frightened to refund the farm debts. ; 

The lessons are limitation of banks to the real needs 
country districts, building up of larger country resery 
and revival of cash trading. If stabilization of prices 
investments is anywhere a function of banking policy, it 
so in the country, quite as much so as on the stock 
change. In the very nature of his affairs the farme 
involved in speculation, the hazards of climate and p 
lence. Under these circumstances he ought to receive 
especial protection against monetary speculation. The wor 
over, easy credit is the basis of speculation. With 
enlarged facilities for credits now opened to farmers it 
become all the more necessary that these be operate 
wisely, for solidification rather than expansion | 
farmers’ affairs. 
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An Export Tax on Tourists 


OURIST expenditures and immigrant remittances hay 
acquired a large importance in the financial affairs of 
European countries. The protests of some European cor 
tries against the Johnson Immigration Law were based o 
loss of revenues anticipated as the result of restriction ¢ 
immigration into this country. When the citizens of or 
European country travel in another, that represen 
transfer of exchange that may be regarded as injurious. 
protect her currency from such injury, Germany 
recently applied a tax of five hundred gold marks on 
German national leaving on a foreign journey. 
Since the currency of Germany has been stabilized b 
the institution of the rentenmark prices have become 
in Germany. Foreign visitors to the various trade 
held in Germany this spring found prices too high for t 
foreign tourists have found travel and sojourn in Ger: 
too expensive. German tourists find prices abroad 
for them, especially in Switzerland, Italy, Spain and P 
gal, and this stimulates travel. High costs and pri 
home encourage German business men to go abroad 
ing investments and markets. The result of heavy fo 
travel this spring has been seriously to lower the exch 
value of the rentenmark, and the export tax on going abr 
has been applied less to raise revenue than to check 
exodus of outbound Germans. 
Exemptions are naturally provided, but the Germ 
press seems agreed in the view that the regulation will h 
back largely the poor and serve only ineffectively to h 
the rich. What may be called a bootlegging in visas and 
outbound travel is expected to develop. All the artifices er 
ployed by immigrants to obtain illicit entrance to a cour 
may now be used to get out of a country. Possibly the bi 
way would have been to let the Germans go out and tk 
tax them when they return. In any event we live 
learn in the direction of governmental devices. “ae 


~ONDITIONS in Eastern Europe can be 
described in two words—complexity and 
instability. This is true not merely of the 
it but also of the past. Nature herself is primarily 
asible. Eastern Europe is a vast plain stretching from 
any across Russia to the Ural Mountains. Further- 
. Eastern Europe is itself only part of a larger whole, 
se the Urals are no true barrier, and beyond them lie 
yen vaster plains of Siberia, which go clear to the 
e Ocean. Indeed, Eastern Europe is really a border- 
jetween Europe and Asia, and partakes of both con- 
ts in its geography, its climate and the character of 
habitants. For ages it has been the scene of vast 
; movements. 

fese endless plains, with their long navigable rivers, 
migration. There countless tribes and nomad hordes 
verse races have wandered, meeting and mingling their 
.. In Eastern Europe race lines tend to become 
ad, its inhabitants being mostly of mixed stocks. 
ihas, however, not resulted in a uniform mixture. The 
is so vast, the climates are so varied and the mi- 
ons have come from so many directions that the 
lations of different regions vary widely from one 
yer in racial make-up, though with a good deal of 
or crossing. 
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This combination of wide migration and varied local 
race mixture has likewise produced a complex overlapping 
of languages, religions and cultures, while the interplay 
of all these factors has resulted in profound instability, 
especially in political matters. States and empires have 
arisen rapidly, and as rapidly disappeared. Here and there 
populations have developed a national consciousness and 
have therefore crystallized into nations. But even they 
lack the stability of Western nations. Their territories are 
not separated from their neighbors by natural frontiers, 
and they often contain within their political borders ele- 
ments which have not been assimilated into the national 
life. Eastern Europe is thus a world still in the making, 
where frontiers are yet fluid and where great political 
changes may yet take place. 


The Slav in Europe 


VER the greater part of this immense area one basic 
factor has long been active—the spread of Alpine 
blood and Slav speech, - For the past thousand years the 
Alpine Slavs have been expanding over Eastern Europe, so 
that today they form the common element in the various 
racial and national combinations which have taken place. 
This is the outstanding point to remember in Eastern 
Europe’s complex history. 

In previous articles we have observed the great out- 
pouring of the round-headed Alpine Slavs from their Car- 
pathian homeland westward into Germany and southward 
through the Danube basin to the Balkans. Let us now fol- 
low thissame movement northward and eastward into what 
is now Poland, Russia and other East European regions. 

When the Slav masses began pouring over Hastern 
Europe they found a land generally level but diversified 
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by climate into wide, treeless prairies, dense for- 


ests, deep swamps and half-desert plains. The 
forests and swamps lay to the north, with a cold 
climate and heavy rain or snow fall. South of the forest 
belt began the open country—at first fertile prairie, but 
gradually shading off to the southeast into less fertile 
plains, with diminishing rainfall, until, on the borders of 
Asia, they became waterless deserts. These southern des- 
erts and arid plains—known as steppes—were already 
occupied by Asiatics—Turkish or Mongol nomad hordes 
moving in from Asia. The rest of Eastern Europe was then 
sparsely inhabited by blond Nordic tribes, mingled in the 
far north with Asiatic Finnish stocks which had wandered 
in from Siberia. 

Such was the land into which the migrating Slavs made 
their way a little more than a thousand years ago. What 
followed was not so much a conquest as a confused inter- 
penetration. The Slavs were split up into a multitude of 
independent groups, while the native Nordic and Finnish 
populations were equally unorganized. After a certain 
amount of obscure fighting, the newcomers and the older 
elements seem to have mingled rapidly, the more numerous 
Alpine Slavs contributing the largest share in the new 
racial combination. 

The steady Alpinization of Russia and Poland, together 
with its gradual and mainly peaceful character, has been 
proved by numerous studies of ancient burial mounds and 
old Russian and Polish graveyards. The prehistoric burial 
mounds contain the bones of a long-skulled population 
unmistakably Nordic in type. Alpine round skulls do not 
(Continued on Page 94) 


The Marvelous Age of 
Monkeyshines 


NHAMPERED by sartorial 
( Effects, my sires arboreal 


Hopped, as they were, among the 
trees that rustled pleasingly; 
Though they were not fastidious, 
No parallel invidious 
Can hide their sterling common sense 
from their posterity. 


Their nerves needed no quieting 
Concoctions, nor did dieting 
Assume for them the drastic urge it 
does for you and me; 
In temper somewhat furious, 
In viewpoint crude and curious, 
They yet conducted their affairs with 
rare felicity. 


No citizen-and-voter ills, 
No gasoline and motor ills 
Disturbed the daily dozen of my agile 
ancestry ; 
The clime was wet and hot enough; 
No one complained of not enough; 
No walls or fences barred the way for 
any chimpanzee. 


They had no sociology, 
No dubious cosmology, 
No orators with snarling cries to rack 
democracy ; 
No colleges to muddle them, 
No learning to befuddle them, 
They found the jungle freely gay and 
made it gayly free. 


They had no film photography, 
No European geography, 
No radio, no sport events to mar 
tranquillity, 
No taxes, bills, no rank accounts 
Of sex and sin, no bank accounts; 
A coconut was paradise and heaven 
was a tree. 


And yet those primal caperings 
And helter-skelter vaporings 
Awake in me no long-felt want, no latent jealousy; 
For, after all, their attitude 
Though overprone to latitude 
Was too complacently bourgeois; they had no pedigree. 


My human lot is bearable, 
Though mildly wear-and-tearable; 
I love my wife and live my days in docile husbandry; 
She just remarked, “‘Why bungle life 
In other spheres? This jungle life 
Will never do; you'll never make a monkey out of me.’ 
—Hlias Lieberman. 


) 


Prejudices 


SCENE: Smoking compartment of Pullman ear. 
TIME: Present. 
CHARACTERS: First Smoker, Second Smoker. 


ORAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY ; 
“Mercy on Us, Beans! What in the World 
are Those Children Bringing Home?” 
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“Look it Over, Old Girl, and Decide for 
Yourself. Don’t Bother Me With It.’” 


His Daily Dumb:bells 


Two gentlemen, strangers to each other, enter the smoking 
compartment. They smoke industriously until the conver- 
sation begins. 

FirsT SMOKER: Are you interested in the radio? 

SECOND SMOKER (snapping jaws together firmly): I am 
not. 

FIRST SMOKpR: Have you ever listened in on a good set? 

SECOND SMOKER (grudgingly): No, I haven’t. 

FIRST SMOKER: Don’t you want to hear one? 

SECOND SMOKER: No, I don’t. 

FIRST SMOKER: Well, you’re missing a lot. The radio is 

a great invention. 

SECOND SMOKER: Possibly it is, but I’m not interested. 

I have plenty to do listening to people without wasting my 

time on such nonsense. By the way, how do you like 

mah-jongg? 
FIRST SMOKER (snapping jaws together firmly): I don’t 
like it. 


Mr. and Mrs. Beans 


Bam! 


EVENING POST. 


SECOND SMOKER: Have you , 
played it? iB 

First SMOKER (grudgingly): N, 
haven’t. 

SECOND SMOKER: Don’t you ¥ 
learn how to play it? ; 
First SMOKER: No, I don’ 

SECOND SMOKER: Well, you’rem 

a lot. It’s a great game. am 

FIRST SMOKER: Possibly itis, b 
The FIRST SMOKER goes out. 

SECOND SMOKER: Idiot! 

FIRST SMOKER (offstage): F 
CURTAIN — 

—Torrey 


The Salome Sun 


ALAPAI MIKE, Head C 

the Greasewood Golf Cours 
started another Caddy Camp 
Wild Cat Pass, between the 1 
11th Holes, and hired 3 more of t 
L Ranch Cow Boys to help Cadd 
keep the Long-Horned Bob-Tail 
from bothering the Nervous 
Women who Play Golf in Short 
and Red Sweaters and think Every 
is a Bull. It’s a Toss Up which 
Most Scared of each other—the Wom 
or the Cows. Sheep Dip Jim, the 
Headed Barber, is moving out next: 
to do the barbering for some of 1 
Big Town Men Players who thin 
have to get Shaved Every Day or ! 
don’t want to Wait until they finish pl 
ing around the Course. 


\ 
Salome is going to celebrate D 
next Friday Week. Other Big 
have their Raisin Day, Orange 
Apple Day, et cetera, in comme 
and veneration of whatever they 
the best, so Salome is going to Get 
and do Likewise—more Like than V 
some of the Knockers say. So 
it’s customary on these Orange Days and Apple D 
give them away Free to Every One and give a Grand 
to whoever Raises the Best & Biggest, so we’re goin 
it too. There will be Plenty of Dust for All who Com 
whoever raises the Most Dust will get the Grand Pri 
a Barrel of Salome Water Free. Sun Shine will als 
Free, but the Buzzard’s Roost Brand of Moonshi 
Barred and any One trying to start Trouble will st 
Good Chance of Winning the Grand Prize Raising 
Getting out of Town the Shortest Way. 


DRAWN BY WYNCIE KING 


Cutaway Bill Sims crawled into bed with a Centi 
the other night and when he jumped up he stepped 
Gila Monster, being in a hurry and not noticing whe 
was stepping. No Body was Hurt much, just a little 
& Nervous and Bill says that ain’t No Way for a W 
Man of his Standing & Reputation to have to Die. 

“When it comes my Time to Shuffle Off,” Bill 
“T want them to do Every Thing Possible to Make t 

(Continued on Page 135) 


“It’s Just Come to Me, Vi. I’ve Got It. 
It’s the Glorious Fourth.”’ 
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Cream of Pea 


topped with whipped cream! 


Just the kind of 
pea soup you like! 


What a real treat good pea. soup is! How 
delightful to the taste! How refreshing and satisfying ! 


Soup for health— 
every day! 


That’s why Campbell’s is the nation’s favorite 
pea soup. It’s the smooth, rich blend of fine peas, 
and our famous chefs know how to bring out their 
most delicious flavor. 


Fresh country butter enriches this popular puree 
of pea. Of course the dainty seasoning is “‘just so” 
to make it appeal to the appetite. And to taste 
pea soup at its best prepare it as a Cream of Pea. 


Follow these simple Campbell’s directions: 


Heat contents of can in a saucepan and stir 
until smooth. Heat an equal quantity of milk or 
cream to the boiling point separately, and add to 
the soup a little at a time, stirring constantly (using 
a spoon or Dover egg beater) to keep soup smooth. 
Serve immediately. 


7 


: 21 kinds 
By iom is fine, I always shine, 12 cents a can 


pecially at dinner.” 5 # 
With Campbell’s then, I'll show you when e * / 
My appetite’s the winner! Poets soup. comens ee f , fA) 
CAMDEN, N.J., 


ae 
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XTON’S story, told a little later, after lunch, 
proved to be brief—at least he told it briefly and 
crisply enough. 

Shortly after the Armistice he had found himself in 
New York—he had fought with the American Army— 
at aloose end, with an amount of money sufficient to get him 
a start in business, but not enough to live on permanently. 
At that period he had met Larry Calhoun, a shrewd, hard 
and daring gambler who had just sold a ranch in the West- 
ern States. Of half these proceeds Calhoun, an Irishman, 
had promptly, neatly and almost painlessly been trimmed 
by certain Wall Street crocodiles operating unseen behind 
the tape machines and notice boards. Acute enough to 
realize that the particular talents which, in the West, had 
created him a pile were not the talents remotely likely to 
create for him in New York anything but a large, hollow 
vacuum where his bank account had once been, Calhoun, 
a good-looking and likable though not too scrupulous man 
of perhaps forty, after a few days had suggested that Oxton 
and he join forces and start a racing stable in England. 

“We both understand horses, Lord help us, and English 
racing,” said Calhoun. ‘‘And racing will be booming soon 
over there. I’ll find a place and somebody out of my varie- 
gated past to start us training a few horses for them. We 
haven’t much capital; but if it proves too little—which, 
with luck, it may not—I’ve still got another string to my 
bow; and it’s a strong enough string to tie up you, Oxton, 
and the girl you’re going to marry, and me and fifty like 
us, safe out of reach of poverty for the rest of our lives.” 

He would say no more of this second string then, though 
later he did—‘‘strangled himself with it,’’ as Oxton said. 
After a little consideration, Oxton and his newly married 
wife Nora had thought well of Calhoun and Calhoun’s 
racing-stable scheme. They went into it to the whole 
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BY F. R. 


extent of their capital and with Calhoun sailed for England. 
Within a week Calhoun had discovered the vacant Druid’s 
Hollow stables, and had proved so desperately anxious to 
take them that he had rushed Oxton fairly off his feet. 
“T didn’t need much urging, anyway,” said Oxton 
frankly. “I know something about most English stables, 
and the Kern stables were always good; and though large, 
they were about the most suitable that offered. Anyway, 
we took a lease of them, subject to termination should 
Lord Kern desire it when and if he returned. That was a 
queer clause, but we were not afraid of it, though I didn’t 
care about it. We worked there for three years and our 
luck was just awful. Nothing went right, and bar a horse 
or two we picked up for ourselves, we couldn’t get any 
clients worth having. I tell you, Fair, our capital melted 
like snow in the sun. It just faded away. It got so bad 
that one day Calhoun—out exercising the horses with me, 
for we were doing most of the work of the place ourselves, 
with Nora and the withered-up old man of fifteen, young 
Mark-my-Words—Calhoun pulled up and told me that 
the time had come when he intended to try out his second 
string. Like a fool, I encouraged him. ‘If you’ve got a 
second string to your bow, old man,’ I said, ‘for God’s sake 
fit an arrow to it and let her go. For we’re broke and 
furlongs past it. What is the second string, anyway?’ 
“He would not tell me the details even then, but he 
hinted at them for the next three days. It seems that some 
years before—about the second year of the war—a queer 
Englishman had drifted up to Calhoun’s ranch house one 
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“It Was a Woman, of Course,’? He Said; ‘“‘But Unfortunately Nobody Seems to Know Which of Several Women it Was’’ 


night and carefully fallen unconscious at the doo 

with his lungs all anyhow—boiling back of his ches 

you may say. Calhoun did what he could for the ol 

boy. He thought he had a wandering, down-and-ou 

Englishman—a remittance man, he thought—to d 
with, and he handed the stranger over to his Chinese cook 
Well, Calhoun was called away for a fortnight—some 
thing to do with his New York gambles, I think—ani 
when he returned the sick man had got well and was goné 
But the Chinese cook had a whole lot to tell about him. I 
seems that he had talked a lot in his delirium. The Chin! 
had saved up a lot of scraps of it and retailed them t 
Calhoun. 

“He said that the sick chap was an English lord wh 
was disgusted with things—everything—his life, som 
woman or women he seemed to have on his mind, and hi 
money—and had thrown everything up in order to wandel 
about the world watching the way people handled thei 
money. Mostly wrongly, according to this wanderer. 7: 
sort of prophet—no, ‘philosopher’ is the word. And 
houn said he seemed to have got it over on the old C 
cook, who believed the wanderer was a very wise | 

“Well, you know, maybe, what the Chinese are. 1 
are apt, some of them, to respect that sort of thing— 
dom—out of all reason, and this cook did. He couldn 
a straight story about the lord and his trouble and m 
he had it all in scraps and all mixed up with the philos 
Anyway, Calhoun got the name, and it was near enoug 
‘Kern’ to decide him to close out the deal for D 
Hollow stables. But he must have gleaned more from 
Chink than he told me, for two nights before he died— 
day before I took the horses to that York meeting—he: 
that with luck we shouldn’t have to pinch and scrape {0 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
ay fares—that’s what we happened to be doing just 
1 , for the York journey—much longer.” 
‘xton leaned toward Prosper, a little excited. 
We were scraping the very sole of the stocking, you 
nerstand, Fair. Calhoun had cleaned out his pockets, so 
_I, and Nora had swept out her housekeeping purse. 
oun looked at it and took a drink. I remember it as if 
yesterday. And, ‘Fred,’ he said to me, ‘that’s the 
of this penny pinching for me. You're not taking 
winners to York, though it’s worth a try—Rufus 
t pick up his race, but I doubt it and so do you. So 
going after the big stuff. I’ve got a hunch and I’m 
;g to play it. I’m going down to that Kern ruin one of 
e nights to get busy.’ 
‘Kern?’ I said. ‘Why Kern?’ 
‘ll tell you, Fred,’ he said, his face hard and flushed 
his eyes like flint; “I’ve been thinking over what old 
Lung said, and I’ve looked up a few notes I jotted 
; and, Fred, I’ve come to the conclusion that there’s 
illion of money waiting down there at Kern Castle for 
an who’s got the nerve to go get it. And I’m telling 
Fred, I’m that man.’ 
He poured down another drink and I guess I joined 
. He had got me going, too, and I’ll not deny I en- 
raged him. But I didn’t know that there was any risk. 
as.called away to go to one of the horses—we’d about 
ozen of sorts here then—and when I got back to the 
‘se Calhoun had turned in. I never saw him alive 
in. I was away first thing next morning, and when I 
back he was dead. Hey? Lying here—waiting for a 
7. Poor old Larry! It was tough luck to finish like 
t after the life he’d had. Full of adventure—risks, any 
risks, were daily bread to Larry Calhoun, and he’d had 
ie narrow squeaks in his time. I never thought he 
ild die in a quiet English garden that way; but he did. 
lhe was killed, though Lord knows how. He wouldn’t 
re committed suicide—last man in the world. He went 
mm there prowling around for a million o’ money—his 
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own words. But Nora and I talked it over, and we didn’t 
forget that Larry was after money—if there’s any there— 
that didn’t belong to him, and we decided for all our sakes 
to say nothing. D’ye think we were right, Fair? I’ll own 
that we—Nora and I—weren’t anxious to mix up in it 
more than we could help. Who would, in our circum- 
stances? So we lay low and said as little as we could. 
Nobody bothered us much.” 

He paused, looking with keen, steady eyes at Prosper, 
who nodded. 

“T understand, of course. You could not do otherwise, 
perhaps,”’ he agreed tactfully. 

“But it kind of lay on my conscience at times,’’ con- 
tinued Oxton. “I felt I ought to be trying to get next to 
the man or woman or whoever it was killed him, and many 
a night I’ve been down to the garden looking around, 
watching out, puzzling over the pyramid. I guess that 
Lord Kern was touched a trifle—eccentric. What did he 
mean by those bits of Biblical stuff on the pyramid? What 
was hisidea? I gave itup. Buta month or two ago I had 
my Airedale killed on me down there under that pyramid— 
with nothing to show what killed him. Nobody ever knew 
how the dog died. I took him out into the woods and 
buried him myself. Then, a little later, I got my first 
glimpse of a man about the place—quiet as an owl flies and 
crafty as a fox. I kept clear of the pyramid—there’s 
something badly wrong with it—and watched out. 

“One night I nearly got a surprise hold on him. He 
heard me just in time to slip into one of those dark yew 
alleys. Then, next thing, the business of this poor soul 
with the emeralds occurred. I waited a day or two and 
then made another trip to the garden. I hadn’t heard 
about that Detective Garrishe, and—well, I caught the 
wrong man, and he caught me; that’s all. And I’ve fin- 
ished. I’ve got a wife—a good wife—to study. I’m a 
race-horse trainer, Fair, not a detective. But I sure would 
like to see someone grab that murderer down there. 

I believe Larry Calhoun. There’s money there—why, I 
don’t know, and where, I don’t know—but it’s guarded, 
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Fair; believe me, it’s guarded. Well, that’s all I know, and 
if it’s of any use to you, why, you’re welcome.” 

Prosper thought for a little, thanked him, agreed with 
his convictions, and presently switched the conversation 
onto racing and race-horse training—no very difficult mat- 
ter. But though he talked horses for the next hour, at least 
half his brain was busy with the story which Oxton had 
told him. 

He still needed a few points. But those he preferred to 
get casually, by means of an occasional interpolation, 
thus—“‘Yes, yvou’re right there, Oxton. They certainly 
bred some fine stayers in those days. They had not half 
the freaky, short-distance flyers we have; but some of 
those old-time horses could pour the miles past their shoul- 
ders forever and forever. . . By the way, about what 
year would it be when Lord Kern drifted to Calhoun’s 
ranch?”’ And so forth. Prosper was nothing if not all 
things to all men. 4 

x 
HEN, at about three o’clock that afternoon, Prosper 
came strolling down from the open country toward 
the hollow in which Kern village lay, he came like a man 
setting out on the first morning of a vacation. 

He had decided to devote that day to collecting infor- 
mation which had a bearing on the mystery of the pyramid, 
and he had been successful beyond his most extravagant 
hopes. 

It had been reasonable to suppose that Oxton would 
hardly have been in the sunken garden at midnight unless 
he had known, or suspected, a good deal of the truth con- 
cerning the reason why his partner Calhoun had gone to 
his death in that forbidding place. 

But when he decided to get into close touch with the 
Oxtons he had not dreamed that he would reap such a 
goodly harvest of information as, grateful for his aid, they 
had gladly given him. 

“Behold me, Plutus, the receptacle of a mass of odds 
and ends of new knowledge which in due course we will sit 
down in our lonely habitation and classify,” he said lightly. 
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“But it is bad strategy to attempt the solution of a jigsaw 
puzzle with only a few of the jigs—or are they saws?— 
pieces, I mean—in our possession. Let us rather proceed 
to the collection of further pieces. Some of them—maybe 
many—await us, I believe, at the home of charming Mrs. 
Merlehurst and pretty Miss Marjorie. Therefore, hound, 
we will invite ourselves to tea with them.” 

He paused for a moment as a bend in the road brought 
them clear of a tree clump and revealed the village nestling 
in its hollow. 

“There are many beautiful and tranquil-seeming places 
still remaining in this country, Plutus,’’ he said, ‘‘and we 
have seen a great number of them, old wayfarer. But I 
know of none more beautiful, nor more serenely repose- 
ful—in appearance—than this dreamy-looking village of 
Kern. We shall now go down into this place, and we shall 
pass a gray, ivy-grown church with a mellow vicarage 
beside it; a pretty little schoolhouse, with a faint humming 
of scholars, like bees; a queer, old-fashioned little inn with 
mine host fast asleep in a shady spot of the old garden; a 
few still cottages drowsing in the sunshine, with a tinkle of 
china here and there and women preparing to pop in on a 
neighbor, or be popped in upon, for a cup of tea and a little 
gossip. 

“Peaceful enough, you will say, my little carnivore, but 
I will venture a guess that the vicar in his vicarage, the 
teacher in his school, the chapel minister in his manse, 
mine host in his inn and the village wives in their cottages 
will not fail to discuss over their tea one subject—money, 
my Plutus; money in general and the million of Lord Kern 
in particular, precisely as I hope we shall discuss that mil- 
lion over the teacups at Mavisholme. There is nothing like 
a million of money to promote bright conversation, to en- 
liven placid minds and to stir up from lethargy the instincts 
of acquisition.” 

His brown, clear-cut face shadowed a little. 

“Speaking of these millions, I would observe that we 
were standing, like children facing a blackboard, staring 
at a great ‘Why?’”’ he continued, wholly satisfied with his 
audience, even though that consisted only of the least at- 
tractive terminus of Plutus protruding from a rabbit hole 
close by. ‘‘Why did Calhoun, the nameless lady and the 
Tron-Gray Man go to the sunken garden? Why does some- 
thing—someone—strike silently out of the darkness and 
wipe them out? Thanks to Oxton, we will now write our 
answer to the why at once. Itis‘£.’ And, Plutus, I would 
have you note that the letter ‘L’ provides always a perfect 
answer to every problem of any importance in the whole 
world. Hither in the form of ‘£’ for money or ‘L’ for love. 
More philosophy by Fair. Meantime H: 

He pulled out his worn rubber tobacco pouch and, rolling 
his cigarette as he went, proceeded on his way. 

The little lawn at Mavisholme, the home of the Merie- 
hursts, was almost entirely surrounded by a hedge of tall 
filbert bushes, too old and overgrown to be productive of 
many filberts, but an admirable screen. Prosper, strolling 
up the pathway toward the house, paused at a gap which 
gave access to the lawn from the garden and for a moment 
stood looking in. 

“Fortunate are they who refrain from expecting mira- 
cles,” he murmured, ‘for they shall not be disappointed. 
To expect to find two ladies like Marjorie and her mother 
taking their tea in loneliness would be to expect a miracle.” 

He surveyed the little group at the end of the lawn. Be- 
sides Marjorie and Mrs. Merlehurst, there were Raymond 
Barisford, the doctor who had attended the inquest, a small 
gray-haired person who looked like a lawyer, and one 
other—a tall, powerfully built man in white flannels. Mar- 
jorie was talking to a girl of about her own age and an older 
woman, who presently proved to be the daughter and 
the wife of the doctor. 

It was Marjorie who, looking up, saw Prosper first and, 
flushing a little, jumped up and hurried across to him. 
Marjorie was nothing if not natural. 

“Oh, I am so glad that you came in, Mr. Fair. 
been wanting to thank you all day long.” 

Impulsive as a child, she threw out two slender hands 
to him. Prosper looked down into the wide, shining eyes. 

“But for what? It is delightful to be thanked by you, 
but I should be guilty of obtaining thanks under false pre- 
tenses if I accepted them without a—a—false pretense of 
demurring.”’ 

But Marjorie was not going to allow him to strip himself 
of the vestments of glory which she had busily spun round 
him that afternoon. 

“Why, of course, fer your kindness to me last night in 
the garden at Kern!” she cried. ‘‘When I woke up in the 
dark and that blaze of white light swooped out like a 
shining sword I should have been incoherent with terror— 
if I had not seen your eyes and face in the light of Mr. 
Barisford’s torch. But I knew that it was all right, after 
just that quick glimpse. And you called this morning, on 
your way to help someone else, and I was in bed. That 
was mother’s fault. She insisted that I was tired. Please, 
won’t you come and have tea? Your shoes are covered 
with chalky dust. You have walked from Druid’s Hol- 
low—one’s shoes always get like that on the road to the 
downs—-and tea is just ready.” 


I have 
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Prosper looked down at the fair, flushed face, enchanted 
by the sheer loveliness of the girl. She was so anxious that 
he should be quick to resign himself to the comfort of her 
deck chair and her teatime ministrations that she was like 
an eager child; and though she could never be less than 
almost perfectly beautiful in any mood, it was impossible 
to imagine a mood that could ever suit her so well as this. 
She no longer wore that soft and heavy rope of plaited gold 
down her shoulders. Today her hair was caught up, curled 
and bound about her small, fine head as befitted a little 
beauty engaged in helping her mother entertain guests; 
and the frock—cream, with pale yellow stripes—the white 
shoes and stockings spoke of a few more minutes before 
the laughing mirror than she had spent yesterday after- 
noon when Prosper had adored her in the sunken garden. 
But all this neither took from her nor added to her charm. 
She would have looked adorable in sackcloth. Her big 
eyes burning with pleasure, vivid with youth, undis- 
guisedly radiant at seeing him, she turned to the little 
group, her slender figure swaying like that of a dancer. 

“Tt is Mr. Fair, mother, dying for some tea. He has 
just walked from Druid’s Hollow all in this sunshine.”’ 

In her pleasure she thought of Nora Oxton, turning back 
to Prosper, wide-eyed. 

“Did you—did they—please, were you able to help Mr. 
Oxton?”’ 

Prosper laughed. 

“T—was not required to work any wonders,” he said. 
“Mrs. Oxton found all sorts of papers which proved to the 
complete satisfaction of a multitude of police officials at 
Carisbury that Mr. Oxton could not possibly have done 
any harm at all, and so of course they released him.” 

She stared at him, suddenly serious. 

“T think you must be a—a’’—she blushed suddenly, but 
did not weaken—‘‘a knight errant, Mr. Fair,’ she added 
softly. 

The gayety in her glorious eyes had suddenly vanished, 
leaving a curious faintly startled look in its place; and she 
presented Prosper to those of the little company whom he 
had not met before with a sweet seriousness that, Prosper 
divined, had been born in her as suddenly as her look had 
changed. 

““Mr. Fair has been successful in making them release Mr. 
Oxton,” she said when the civilities were ended. 

Mr. Enderby, the old lawyer, looked at Prosper with a 
new interest. 

“T should say that Mr. Fair was in possession of some 
very potent argument to persuade our chief constable and 
the Scotland Yard detective to release Oxton so soon,” he 
said slowly. 

“T had the truth, and proof that it was the truth,” 
smiled Prosper. “It is not very easy to imagine a more 
potent argument.” 

“No, no; very true,” Enderby agreed, with a dry little 
cough, peering at Prosper through his glasses. 

“You convinced them that Oxton had been away at race 
meetings, I suppose,” said Eyre-Weston, the tall man in 
flannels—a swarthy, good-looking person with black eyes 
and an oddly feminine mouth. 

“Exactly. That is, the papers which Mrs. Oxton found— 
and which I merely put before the police—did so.” 

“Tt was fortunate for Oxton that the papers were so 
readily available. You are an old friend of the Oxtons, Mr. 
Fair?” 

Prosper sensed rather than heard the veiled hostility in 
Eyre-Weston’s voice. But he did not need to answer. 
Marjorie did that. 

“Oh, no. Mr. Fair heard that Mr. Oxton was a man in 
difficulties and so he helped him out,’’ she said. 

“Or in other words, Eyre-Weston, he helped Oxton be- 
cause he was a man in trouble and not because he was 
Oxton,” said Barisford, his eyes twinkling as they traveled 
from Prosper to the other. 

Prosper laughed. 

“Perhaps I ought to explain,” he said. ‘The thought of 
people in difficulty worries me when I am painting; and 
because my gift for painting is extremely limited, I have 
formed the selfish habit of trying to avoid the added handi- 
cap of worry. I chanced to see Oxton taken away by the 
police and it gave me the usual chill feeling. ‘There but by 
the grace of God goes Prosper Fair,’ I said; and added, 
‘and there, too, unless I can help erase that sight from my 
mental vision, goes, too, my next few days’ painting.’ So 
I did my poor best to help. That’s really all—except that 
I am luxuriating on this lawn instead of diligently painting 
the sunken garden at Kern Castle.” 

Even as he expected, mention of the sunken garden was 
enough to release him from the attention of everybody. 

“Ah, the sunken garden!” said the doctor. “A danger- 
ous place in which to linger at an easel, Mr. Fair. I’ve 
always said so.” 

Mr. Enderby desired the doctor’s views as to the nature 
of the danger, the existence of which he questioned. And 
since—as Prosper presently learned—the firm of Enderby 
& Sons were Lord Kern’s lawyers, Enderby’s demur was 
not without weight. It appeared that Mr. Eyre-Weston 
also had views about the garden and pyramid; and Ray- 
mond Barisford, having once been secretary to Lord Kern, 


was naturally interested in this, the well worn but e 
fresh topic of the neighborhood. .¥ 
They talked diligently. Prosper listened and did 
best to gossip with the ladies at the same time, achiey 
this feat, apparently, to his entire satisfaction. Fora ya 
bond artist Mr. Fair seemed to possess a rather compl 
mastery of the art of tea-table talk. , | 
But even so, it seemed to Mrs. Merlehurst that he brig, 
ened a little when presently the girls, Barisford and Ey} 
Weston engaged themselves in a game of tennis, and M 
Benson, the doctor’s wife, was called away by the par 
nurse to solve some small difficulty in connection with ¢} 
long-tried good Samaritan’s work. Enderby and { 
doctor continued to discuss the ever-green topic of Ke) 
Prosper, for his part, dropped the mystery and began 
compliment Mrs. Merlehurst on her garden. She look 
at him with a gleam of appreciation in her fine eyes a 
asked if he would like her to show him the roses. , 
“You must not miss those, Mr. Fair,” advised the la! 
yer; ‘‘none of us can compete with Mrs. Merlehurst. | 
matter of roses. It is my secret belief that a rose will gr. 
more willingly for her than for other people. I thinks 
talks to them and that there is a secret affinity between h| 
and her roses.” ; 
Prosper confessed that he had suspected somethi | 
the kind from the moment he had met Mrs. Merlehurst 
the garden that morning—and so they went to i. 
xXI Al 


flowers. 
pu it was not of the roses that they talked, chougiil 
walked among them.- From the moment that he hi 
met her that morning, Prosper Fair had been aware th 
there was to be between him and this slim, beautif, 
wistful-eyed woman a lasting friendship, and he kx 
subtly that a similar consciousness had invaded her min| 
It had nothing to do with love or passion, for it was 
serene and tranquil conviction, without unease or even 
quickening of the pulse. They had been en rapport i) 
stantly, perhaps because both had been well acquainte 
with sorrow in the past. .) 
Her first words, when they had moved out of earshot 
the others, corroborated all that his quick and sensiti 
instincts had told him. | 
“Do you want to talk about the roses, Mr. Fair?” sh 
said with an odd littlesmile. “If you do, here is Juliet, or| 
of the prettiest of all my roses.” 7! 
She paused by a bush, bending over it, but looking é 
Prosper. He saw, as she stood so, whom Marjorie had t 
thank for her inheritance of grace. Once Mrs. Merlehur: 
had been, if that were possible, even more enchanting tha 
her daughter. 4 
But now the years had dimmed her. She would neve 
lose wholly her beauty, for she was beautiful at heart; bu 
the youthfulness that no craft can perfectly emulate, noar| 
restore, had gone. Hers was now the beauty of lavender 
Marjorie’s was of the budding roses. e | 
“No, I do not want to talk of the flowers today,” an 
swered Prosper slowly, “though I hope very much 
some day I shall be able to walk with you in your garde 
with no other thought than of the roses you understan: 
well. But now—I want to correct a wrong impressio! 
which I may have given you this morning.” ; 
Buvies..% : 
“You asked me if I had ever chanced to meet 
husband.” | 
She nodded, very slowly, her eyes darkening. 


| 
you! 


“Yes—oh, yes! That was the most curious impulse, 
How strange a question it must have seemed to you! I ean- 
not explain in the least why I asked it, and I have thought 
about it all day.” : 

He saw that the white hand, moving gently like a moth 
about the roses, was trembling slightly. -, 

“T don’t think that it is a very good plan to worry much 
about the source of any inspiration—any impulse,” he ad- 
vised her gently. “And this particular impulse was in- 
spired by something very much more profound, mor 
intricate, more obscure than either of us can possibly ho 
to follow. You will understand that better presently wh 
I have explained more fully. I gave you an impression tha 
I had never met your husband. But it has occurred tome 
since that I may have been wrong. You see, at the ti 
you asked me that question—this morning—I belie 
that your husband was here—living here—that he w 
to speak, in the next room. I did not know until 
that—it was notso. I had met a man very like the port 
you showed—and that quite recently—but I think 
man could hardly be Major Merlehurst.’’ " 

She paled, but looked at him with steady eyes. 

“You know—you have heard—that my husband sen 
his papers, left the army and—and me—years ago?” 
asked in a low voice. 

Prosper nodded. He had learned that from the Oxtor 
only a few hours before. 

“Yes, I have heard that,’’ he agreed. 8 
It occurred to him that it was nearly ten years be 
that Lord Kern had disappeared; and flitting close on 
heels of that came the recollection that if Lord Kern 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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: Cadillac registrations in states west of 
| the Mississippi are more than three 

times as great as those of the similarly- 
‘| priced car next in favor, and almost 
seven times as great as those of the 
‘| car ranking third. 


“The Winning 


(NUT West, they find little dith- 
Pr culty in determining the best 
“motor car in each price class. 


The mountains and the gumbo—sure 
‘tests of power, strength, endurance 
and dependability—definitely decide 
that question. 

In the case of automobiles of the 
highest grade, the verdict is particu 
larly emphatic. 
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: Cadillac registrations in states west of 
the Mississippi are more than three 
times as great as those of the similarly 
priced car next in favor, and almost 
‘seven times as great as those of the 
car ranking third. 

Moreover, this pronounced prefer- 


| 
. 
| 


of the West” 


ence for the Cadillac reaches its 
highest point in the demand for the 
new V-63. 


The reasons will be plainly apparent 
to every Cadillac owner and to every 
man who hopes to attain to Cadillac 
ownership. 


Its solid, substantial frame, proved 
Four-Wheel Brakes and, above all, its 
harmonized go° V-Type eight cylinder 
engine, single out the V-63 as indi 
vidual and exceptional, equipping it 
for a superlative kind of perform- 
ance—a kind of performance which 
only the V-63 Cadillac can give. 


On this point, East and West, North 
and South, meet in cordial agreement. 
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GCADILLAG MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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HERE are in the United States more than 500,000 
[ines employed by manufacturers and wholesalers as 

traveling salesmen. Tradition has it that the life of 
the traveling man is a carefree, rollicking matter, with a 
background of big hotels, midnight suppers, taxicabs, song 
and story. Perhaps it was once that way; but if so, those 
days are gone. Now it is mainly a mixture of hard work 
and persistence—and a dash of loneliness. 

It was in the not very jazzy lobby of the leading hotel 
in the small Northern New York State city that I met the 
star salesman of the Scientific Cattle Feed factory whom 
I was to accompany on his trip among the merchants of 
his territory. It was evening, and dinner in the dining 
room of the hotel was still on, with a three-piece orchestra 
doing its best to keep the customers from drifting to the 
cafeteria just around the corner. In spite of this free 
entertainment, the hotel guests showed a discouraging 
preference for the self-serve establishment, only returning 
to the hotel lobby to occupy the leather chairs and pick 
their teeth, to the music of the hard-working union 
orchestra. 

There was no picture show in town that the star sales- 
man and I had not seen, although each of the three cinema 
houses advertised that it positively showed only the latest 
successes. In a twenty-minute window-shopping tour we 
had inspected the displays of all the live-wire merchants 
who kept their store fronts lighted up after nightfall. 
While we were still window-shopping the courthouse clock 
struck nine and the two traffic officers on the main street 
rolled their stop-and-go standards from the middle of the 
street intersections to the sidewalk and went home. 

After that there was nothing to do except to return to 
the hotel. 

By this time, however, things there had livened up a 
little through the arrival of another guest. Perhaps it 
would be more exact to say two other guests, because the 
elderly lady traveler was accompanied by an elderly female 
Boston terrier, and between the two the hotel manage- 
ment had its hands full. Although they were to leave on 
the next morning’s train, the lady positively refused to 
sign the register until she had seen for herself the kind of 
room she and her companion were to occupy. This re- 
quired several trips on the elevator and several conferences 
at the desk, the lady constantly growing more excited and 
the dog more bored and sleepy. At last a room was found 
that might do if a screen could be supplied to be placed 
in front of the window. Both travelers, it seems, re- 
quired plenty of fresh air in order to sleep well, but neither 
could stand a direct draft.. The screen was supplied and 
the clerk was just settling down for a comfortable eve- 
ning when the two travelers appeared again at the desk 
to demand a clothestree in their room, the closet having 
been found inadequate. After some argument, one of the 
clothestrees was taken from the dining room and carried 
upstairs. Later on there was a call for a bowl of milk and 
a piece of pie to be sent up to the room, which demand 
could not be satisfied because all places of refreshment 
were closed. Perhaps this was the reason why the elderly 
female Boston terrier barked intermittently the balance 
of the night. 

The star salesman watched this drama with a great deal 
of interest, and at the end stated it was the most exciting 
evening he had passed in a long time, which remark was 
shattering the old-fashioned ideas of traveling-man life. 


A Discouraging Reception 


A SEVEN o’clock next morning we were on the local 
train on the way to the town where the star salesman 
was to begin his selling campaign. By actual count there 
were seven dwelling houses in the town and two stores, one 
of these being a general grocery and dry goods establish- 
ment, and the other specializing in stock feeds, fertilizers 
and seeds. It was the latter that was our objective. The 
proprietor, a pessimistic-looking man, was sitting on a 
high stool at his desk as we entered, gloomily reading the 
comic strips in a daily newspaper, evidently trying to 
keep his mind off the state of trade. The salesman handed 
him his card and a cigar and asked how the feed business 
was. 

“There isn’t any feed business,” replied the merchant, 
“and what there is, is rotten. How can I sell any feed 
around here when all the farmers are buying it through 
their coéperative?” 

To show that things were really as bad as he pictured, 
he dropped the salesman’s card on the floor and handed 
back the cigar, saying he had quit smoking. Certainly it 
was an inauspicious beginning of a selling trip, but the 
salesman met the situation cheerfully. 

“Maybe you don’t go after business quite hard enough,” 
he told the merchant. “I’ll bet a new hat there are plenty 
of farmers around here who would buy their cattle feed 
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from you instead of the codperative if you called on them 
personally instead of waiting for them to come to you.” 

The merchant permitted himself a sarcastic smile. 

“That’s right,”’ he said; “‘go ahead and get off the old 
wheeze about us country merchants not being onto our 
jobs if you want to. But I guess I’d as soon win a new 
hat off you as anyone else. There’s my rig out in the back 
yard. I'll lend it to you for the forenoon and you can 
drive around yourself and see how much business you can 
scare up.” 

The salesman looked at his watch. It was four hours 
before the local train would be due and the merchant said 
it was usually half an hour late anyhow. It is not usual 
for a traveling man to go out to scare up business for his 
merchant customers, but the willingness to do anything 
that seems necessary often marks the difference between 
the star salesman and the order-taker. Ten minutes later 
the star salesman and I were in the side-bar buggy behind 
a fairly good horse, heading up the creek road to interview 
dairymen in the interest of his stock-feed line. 

On the way he told me something of the problems of his 
business. His firm, he said, marketed its product exclu- 
sively through retail dealers because it believed that was 
the most satisfactory way to get the product into the 
hands of the farmers. In some sections of the country the 
farmers’ codperative buying associations were making 
things hard; for, of course, the theory of the codperative 
is that by combining their purchases and ordering in car- 
load lots the farmers can save the local dealer’s profit. 


A Farm-to:Farm Canvass 


‘te star salesman had some rather plausible arguments 
to show that the buying associations do not always save 
their members as much money as is figured out’ before- 
hand. He said that when the codperative depends on its 
own members to serve as executives without pay, the work 
is usually done inefficiently, because what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business. On the other hand, if the 
codperative hires an experienced outsider to manage its 
affairs, the man so hired wants the same salary he could 
command elsewhere, and so a part of the anticipated sav- 
ings is gone. Besides which, the farmer has to plank down 
the cash for his codperative purchases, while he can usually 
get credit from the local dealer if he needs it. 

A couple of miles out from the village we turned in the 
driveway of a prosperous-looking homestead equipped 
with two large red barns and a neat white house. A man 
was piling wood under the eaves at the back of the house, 
the proper woodshed being used as a stable for a fine new 
automobile. To this man the star salesman addressed him- 
self, handing out a card and asking after the health of the 
cows we could see sunning themselves in the barnyard. 
He suggested that if the cows were not giving a satisfactory 
quantity of milk, the trouble was possibly in the kind of 
feed they were getting; the feed he sold, he added firmly, 
Was unquestionably the best on the market. 

The man listened with a great show of interest, nodding 
his head gravely at each point, and tucked the salesman’s 
card in his vest pocket as if for future reference. 

“TI guess you want to talk to the boss,” he said. “He’s 
in the house. I’m the hired man.” 

The boss was not particularly cordial when we presented 
ourselves at the sitting-room door. 

“You can come in if you want to,” he said reluctantly; 
“it don’t cost anything.” He remarked later, as though 
in apology, that he was pestered a good deal by agents, 
sometimes as many as half a dozen a day. 

He said he was buying his stock rations through the 
cooperative. The star salesman agreed that the coéper- 
ative brand might be excellent, but he could not help 
feeling that his own brand was still better. This led to a 
general discussion on the proper feeding of cows, which 
ate no longer apparently the homy, member-of-the-family 
animals I remembered in my own farm days. Twenty 
years ago a cow was a cow, and valued according to her 
pretty face or her gentle disposition. Now, I learned, she 
may be a hooker or a jumper, just so her yearly output 
measures up to certain man-made standards. Her feed is 
weighed out to her. Her milk is weighed also. If her 
ledger page shows no profit she is out of luck, no matter 
how attractive of face or form she may be, or with what 
lovable disposition. Even a term of reproach has been 
invented for the unfortunate cow that eats too much in 
proportion to her salable output. She is a boarder, and 
as such is in constant danger of the auction block. 

These things I learned while listening to the star sales- 
man’s talk with the farmer. The latter had spoken truth 
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when he said it would not cost anything to come into t 
house, for after all argument had been exhausted he x 
he was satisfied with the feed he was using and didn’t wa 
to make any change. He went so far as to state that ey 
if the salesman’s product did contain a higher percenta 
of proteins than the codperative feed he would stick tot 
latter, because at last the farmers were running their oy 
show. 
The next calls yielded no more encouraging results, | 
it began to appear that the star salesman was going | 
have to buy the merchant a new hat. One man whom \ 
interrupted in his work of repairing a stationary engine | 
the side of a cow barn listened interestedly to the 
ments in favor of our feed, but at the end stated he Was. 
mechanic and not a farmer. He was, he explained in, 
strong Norwegian dialect, an old-time workman in ¢ 
Eastern motorcycle factory and had invested his savin; 
in the farm, which the boys operated. He himself ran tl 
garage down the road. The boys were not at home. | 
didn’t know what kind of cow feed the boys used, bi 
whatever it was he bet it was the best. 
The next man interviewed was truly a cow enthusia. 
and seemed a good prospect for our feed. He invited } 
into the barn where his thirty head were at their ear) 
snack, and seemed actually to enjoy seeing them ea 
although their feed was costing him close to fifty dollars | 
ton. But, it turned out, his enthusiasm was only that || 
the calculating business man. One unfortunate cow wi 
in a box stall segregated from the others as though hy 
very presence might be contaminating, although her so 
offense was that she produced only one pound of milk { 
four pounds of scientific feed, when according to the rul 
it should have been one in three. She was a boarder, $} 
was eating heartily and with evident enjoyment, althoug 
it seemed she must have known she was being fattened u 
for a purpose boding no good to herself. i 
But the enthusiastic cow owner was no prospect for ov 
feed. He mixed his own, he said, and believed he did | 
far more scientifically than any mere manufacturer coul 
do. He did not even answer when the salesman inquire 
if he was sure no old nails or bits of wire ever got into hi| 
mixture while working it on the barn floor. The intervie) 
ended a bit awkwardly. 


A Likely Prospect 


ie WAS within an hour of train time when we found | 

farmer who appeared to be areal prospect. His plan 
was an attractive place, with a white house, a long low coy, 
barn, and a taller structure which he called the horse barn, 
although the latter building rather belied its name o1| 
account of having a gilt cow as a weather vane, Th 
farmer was hitching up his team to haul a load of wood a 
we turned in the driveway, but when he saw there wai 
company he left the team standing partly hitched wher 
it was in the barnyard and came out to meet us, a tal, 
young man of easy-going manners and evident liking fo: 
sociable intercourse. 

“Why, yes,” he said, when the salesman had introduce¢| 
himself and handed out his card, “I used to use you 
brand of feed. It was all right too.” | 

“You used to use it,’’ questioned the salesman in 4| 
hurt tone, “but don’t you any more?” 

The young farmer evidently could not bear to feel that 
an act of his had hurt a fellow being, for he explained 
apologetically: 

“Well, you see, the committee from the codperative 
came around to talk with me and they said I ought to 
stick by the other farmers, and so I agreed to use the 
coép feed this season. But when the last of the codp stuff 
is used up I’m sure going to go back to your brand. Any- 
how, the wife has got almost enough of your coupons to 
get the set of dishes and we might as well finish.” ; 

“It’s a beautiful set of dishes,” said the star salesman 
earnestly. 

We shook hands all around at parting, the young farmer 
making a positive promise that on the occasion of his next’ 
purchase he would drive straight to the village and buy 
from the local dealer. The salesman was quite elated over 
this interview. ¢ 

“Tt simply goes to show,’ he said as we drove down t 1e 
road, “how these country merchants let business slip 
through their fingers. They complain that the farm 
send their money away to the mail-order houses or to 
codperatives, but they don’t do a thing to prevent i 
I’d like to run a country store myself for a couple of years 
and show them a few things.” a. | 

He was still full of this idea when at last we got back to 
the village and presented ourselves before the mereha 
That gentleman had finished the comic strips of his news- 
paper and was gloomily working on a large ledger. — 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Send Coupon for 
FREE Package 


Double-Thick Corn Flakes 
Stay Crisp in Milk or Cream 


Judge corn flakes by this unfailing test: 

do they stay crisp in milk or cream? 

Post Toasties, made from the hearts 

of selected white corn, are flaked double- 

thick and toasted golden crisp. These 

delicious flakes stay crisp even when 
swimming in milk or cream! 

Send the coupon now for a free test 
package and make the Milk or Cream 
Test yourself. At your grocer’s insist 
on the genuine, double-thick Post Toast- 
ies, the improved corn flakes that stay 
crisp in cream. 

Post Toasties come in sealed-tight, 
wax-wrapped cartons. 


POSTUM@GERE RT CONiPANY inc. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Makers of Post’s Health Foods: Grape-Nuts, Postum Cereal, 
Instant Postum, Post’s Bran Flakes and Post Toasties 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW cé 1% 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc. oo 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Please send me your Free Test Pack- ..Y tz 
age of Post Toasties the Double-Thick 

improved corn flakes that stay crisp Da Jj) 
in milk or cream. Z Gj 
Name —_ : epee Z 


Address - 


Se oe FLETCHER 
6-28 © P.C. Co. . 


Note: Canadians address Canadian Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., E. Toronto, Ont, 


Post. Toasties 


THESE DOUBLE-THICK CORN FLAKES STAY “CRIS PIN” MI'EK, OR CREAM 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

“‘T told you there was plenty of business 
around here if anyone would take the 
trouble to go after it,” the star salesman 
told him blithely. “I’ve just had a talk 
with Smith out there on the south road and 
he’s all ready to buy our feed again. You 
want to be sure and go after him.” 

The merchant showed no particular en- 
thusiasm over this bit of information. 

“Oh, yes, I know,” he said; ‘‘Smith 
always agrees with the last man he talks 
tox 
“All the more reason,”’ countered the star 
salesman emphatically, ““why you ought to 
go after his trade personally. He’s got 
twenty head of cattle on a fifty-acre place, 
so he’s bound to need a lot of feed. Any- 
how, his money is just as good as anyone 
else’s.”’ 

There was just a trace of asperity in the 
merchant’s answer. 

“Smith didn’t say anything about pay- 
ing the bill he already owes me, did he? 
Because I’d just as soon he wouldn’t trade 
here any more until he does that.” 

The local train bore us away from there. 
In spite of a working day gone with no 
scratch on his order book, the star salesman 
was philosophical. 

“You can’t expect to earn your money 
easy in this game,” he said. “If anybody 
thinks that he’d better stay off the road.” 

On the train we fell in with another sales- 
man who was nursing a grievance. His line 
was furniture. 

“‘T’d like to know,’”’ he demanded, ‘‘ how 
I’m going to sell any goods with competi- 
tion like it is. A lot of these salesmen are 
going around selling terms instead of mer- 
chandise. They go in to a dealer and the 
first crack out of the box they spill some- 
thing like this: ‘Go ahead and buy a good 
bill. Never mind what is printed on the 
invoice. Just pay for the stuff when you 
get good and ready.’ 

““My house is so darn old-fashioned,” he 
went on, “‘that it won’t let me make any 
cracks like that. Only yesterday I asked a 
big merchant who had been stringing our 
account out for the better part of a year 
why he didn’t go to the bank and borrow 
enough money to square up his bills and go 
on a cash basis. I told him it would pay 
him, because then he could earn his cash 
discounts. Here is what he answered: 

““What’s a measly 2 per cent when the 
manufacturers are willing to carry me? I 
can make 10 per cent on my money.’” 

Nor.was this the only complaint the fur- 
niture salesman had to make in regard to 
the annoyances of his chosen profession. 


Life is That Way 


“Tt’s got so,’’ he said, ‘‘that a lot of these 
dealers want the manufacturers to send out 
furniture on memorandum. And what do 
they do with it when they get it? They 
stick the fine dining-room set in the show 
window where it makes a good ad for the 
store, but you bet your life they don’t try 
very hard to sell it. Of course not. They 
try to sell the stuff they’ve bought out- 
right. And after six months or so they 
send the dining-room set back to the manu- 
facturer, saying it’s too expensive for their 
trade, and the manufacturer has to refinish 
it before it is fit to go out again. I wish I 
was in some other line of business.” 

Let it be distinctly understood that the 
foregoing is no general indictment of a trade, 
but merely a verbatim report of the re- 
markg.of a single salesman. It may even 
be th¥t-his outlook on life had been dark- 
ened ‘by a poor week’s business and that a 
few good orders would restore him to a 
more cheerful view. Life is that way. 

The star salesman had expected to work 
in the Northern New York State territory 
for several days, but when we returned to 
the Boston-terrier hotel that evening he 
found a telegram from his house instruct- 
ing him to make certain towns in Pennsyl- 
vania for another traveler who had fallen 
down on the job. He had been looking for- 
ward to getting home to his family for Sun- 
day; but eminence exacts its price and it 
was one of his functions as dean of the sales 
force to jump hither and yon as ¢ircum- 
stances dictated. 

It was anjall-night ride with a four-hour 
break between trains at Albany. Here 
again the conception of the traveling man’s 
life as a rollicking matter faded away in the 
face of reality. Four hours is not long 
enough to warrant burdening the expense 
account with the price of a hotel room, but 
it is a long time to hang around a railroad 
station. Fortunately it had been raining, 
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so there was some entertainment in watch- 
ing several automobiles skid on the steep 
hill leading up to the Capitol. A street car 
off the track at the bottom of the hill also 
yielded some diversion. A citizen, seeing 
we were strangers, did his best to give us 
a thrill by pointing out a restaurant that 
used to be the scene of wild parties in the 
old days. After that it was the railroad 
station and guessing what the announcer 
said when he called out trains. 

Although our train was not due in the 
Pennsylvania town until six o’clock in the 
morning, the Pullman porter, with char- 
acteristic foresight, got us up at five sharp. 
The hotel was but five minutes’ walk from 
thestation. Thestar salesman ate breakfast, 
went to his room, took off his clothes, which 
he gave to a bell boy to have pressed, and 


-went to bed. In an hour his suit was fin- 


ished and he was ready for business. 

It was a town of perhaps 20,000 people, 
just trembling on the threshold of cityhood 
and anxious to enter into full estate. One 
of the bank buildings on the principal four 
corners was eight stories high, the chamber 
of commerce occupying an entire upper 
floor. Two trolley lines brought citizens 
from outlying communities to trade with 
local merchants. There was a department 
store with a frontage of half a block. Next 
to the department store was a sumptuously 
equipped jewelry establishment that re- 
flected present-day ideas by displaying in 
its show windows a large EasoMmpent of 
wedding rings along with this sign: “‘We 
Trust You. Wedding Rings, $2.00 Down, 
$1.00 Weekly.” 5 


Al Hard Man to See 


We found the feed dealer whom we were 
to interview at his place of business at the 
upper end of the main street; but he was 
unable to talk about cow feed because he 
was in conference with a committee from 
his luncheon club, of which he was presi- 
dent. He bounced out of his private office, 
where the conference was going on, to say 
that the club was ‘considering a movement 
to raise money to equip a boys’ band with 
musical instruments and uniforms, which 
would be a splendid advertisement for the 
city if it could be put over; after lunch he 
would probably have time to talk business. 

At one o’clock we went back, but the 
bookkeeper said the merchant would not 
return until two, anyhow, because it was 
the luncheon club’s meeting day. We 
waited until three, and then a telephone 
message from the merchant said he would 
not be at the office any more that afternoon 
on account of getting mixed up with the big 
chamber-of-commerce membership drive. 
On our way back to the hotel we caught a 
glimpse of him in company with three other 
committeemen arguing earnestly on the 
subject of civie duty with the proprietor of 
a confectionery establishment, a heavily 
mustached Greek, who did not appear 
anxious to contribute his twenty-five 
dollars toward the upbuilding of his city. 

It was a case of staying over until the 
next day if the star salesman was to do any 
business, because his concern limits its 
sales to one firm in a town and the patriotic 
luncheon-club president was its accredited 
dealer. He sat thoughtfully in the hotel 
lobby a while and then said he believed he 
woyld take a walk. Half an hour later he 
returned. 

“TI guess,”” he said, ‘‘my house is about 
due to appoint a new dealer here. I’ve 
been up to see the manager of one of the 
credit agencies and his report on our repre- 
sentative isn’t very bright. It seems he 
isn’t getting along very well; has been 
letting some drafts go back and his credit 
at the bank isn’t too good. Privately, the 
credit manager told me our representative 
has got so enthusiastic over public affairs 
that he hasn’t time to attend to his own. 
I think I’ll be on my way. It isn’t worth 
risking another day to see if he needs any 
cow feed.”’ 

Another full day gone and still no scratch 
on the order book. Besides which, the next 
morning’s interview in another Pennsyl- 
vania town was a delicate one, as will, be 
appreciated by anyone who has ever sold 
goods on the road, Six weeks previously 
the salesman who had fallen down on his 
job had visited the town and arranged with 
a dealer to handle the line, at the same time 
taking an order for a car of feed. Perhaps 
the merchant had been in an extra opti- 
mistic mood at the time, or perhaps the 
salesman had been overly strong in his sell- 
ing methods; anyhow, after the salesman 
had gone the merchant decided he did not 
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want his purchase and wrote the house to 
that effect. 

Cancellations are not desirable in any 
line, and particularly so in the cow-feed 
business, where a carload amounts to nearly 
$1000, and where the manufacturer con- 
tracts each day for the materials necessary 
for that day’s orders. The star salesman 
had been instructed to see what he could 
do to induce the merchant to accept what 
he had bought. 

In this difficult situation one could see 
why he was at the head of his firm’s selling 
force. He shook hands heartily with the 
merchant before he told who he was. Thus 
having diplomatically established a con- 
ciliatory atmosphere, he brought up the ob- 
ject of the interview in the offhand manner 
of one old friend to another. 

“T’ve just had a letter from the house,” 
he said, ‘“‘about a car of feed they want to 
send you, and I thought I’d drop by and 
have a little chat about it.” 

Evidently the merchant felt a prick of 
conscience at this friendly approach, and 
needed time to consider. He had not been 
doing anything when we arrived, but now 
appeared to think of a number of things. 
He shoved the office cat off its comfortable 
couch on a large ledger and opened the 
book, running through its pages as though 
he was weeks behind in his bookkeeping. 
A farmer drove up to the loading platform 
and the merchant ran out to wait on him, 
although two assistants were at liberty to 
perform the service. A lady customer came 
into the office to pay a bill, accompanied by 
a little girl. The merchant detained her in 
long conversation, and when all topics of 
interest had run out he insisted on weighing 
the child on the office scales. 

Meanwhile the star salesman waited pa- 
tiently, making a constructive remark as 
he had an occasional chance. 

“T don’t suppose the codp competition 
bothers you much,” he said as the lady and 
child left; “‘but in case it does, our firm has 
some great advertising matter that it sends 
out to help our dealers move our stuff. 
Maybe the other salesman didn’t tell you 
about that.” 

The merchant was just in the act of dash- 
ing to the telephone to make what was 
apparently a very pressing call. 

“No,” -he said, “the other salesman 
didn’t say a thing about that. He just 
talked at me until I said I might use a 
carload.” 

The telephone call proved to be nothing 
more important than the merchant’s telling 
his wife that he would be home to dinner 
early because he had so much work to do 
in the afternoon. When he hung up the 
receiver the star salesman was at his side. 

“A man who works like you do,” he said, 
“certainly must do a live business. It 
seems like you ought to have two cars of 
feed instead of the one you ordered, espe- 
cially as I’ll have the house send you a good 
lot of advertising matter to help move it.”’ 

He had already pulled his order book out 
of his pocket as if expecting a favorable 
reply to this suggestion, when the merchant 
broke in. 

“No, no,” he said hurriedly, “I couldn’t 
use two cars now. But you can ship the 
first one right away. Don’t forget to send 
the ads.” 


A Rural Live Wire 


It was several stops farther on that we 
met a merchant who seemed to have solved 
his problems most satisfactorily. It was a 
village, I should judge, of not more than 
a thousand people. There was not even a 
regular business street; the eight or ten 
stores were scattered about in various loca- 
tions as though there had not been enough 
civic energy to bring them together in a 
compact mass. The dealer we were to call 
on was even more detached than any of the 
others, being located at the extreme edge of 
town where the plowed ground began. 

From the outside, his establishment was 
not imposing, the building being a large 
frame structure, painted in dull yellow, 
with the proprietor’s name in red above the 
door., The star salesman had said the mer- 
chant was one of his firm’s best customers; 
once price it was easy to see how this 
might be so. Besides feed and fertilizers, the 
merchant handled hardware and harness, 
seeds, barbed wire, plows and cultiva- 
tors—a regular farmers’ department store. 
But there was no jumble; each line was in 
its own particular section and as well kept 
as in the most metropolitan establishment. 

The merchant was helping his two as- 
sistants unload some merchandise from a 
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freight car standing on the railroad siding | 
at the rear of his place. The star salesman 
asked him how his stock of cow feed was, 
He said he would have the boys check up on 
it, and meanwhile we could sit down in the | 
office. He had recently finished invoicing 
and showed us the figures, of which he g) 
peared quite proud; as, indeed, he had a 
right to be, considering that he had been 
a merchant only fifteen years, having been g 
farmer until he was past forty. His stock — 
invoiced $70,000 and he did not owe a dol- 
lar to anyone. Besides, there was more 
than $50,000 on his books owing him from 
farmers. And all this in a town so small 
that it did not even have a business street! 
We asked him how he had done it. 

“Oh, I guess it’s only that I have tried to 
keep up with the times,” he said. “‘When I] 
quit farming and moved into the village 
here to go into business, automobiles were 
just beginning to be generally used and all 
the storekeepers were scared to death that 
all the trade would be drawn away from the 
small towns to the cities because it would — 
be so easy to travel about. I could see 
where it might work that way, but then 
again I thought I could see how it might 
work the other way around. 

“Tn the old horse-and-buggy days, you” 
see, a small-town merchant couldn’t count. 
on customers driving in more than six or 
eight miles at the most; but with an auto-— 
mobile a fifteen or twenty mile drive 
doesn’t amount to anything, and I figured 
if I just ran my store a little better than the 
average, and gave rock-bottom prices, peo- 
ple from all around this part of the country — 
would just as soon come to me as to go to 
the city. I didn’t aim just to run a country — 
store. I aimed to run a good store in the 
country.” ¥ 

We asked him how he was making out — 
against the competition of the farmers’ co- 
operative buying associations of which we 
had heard so much complaint from small- — 
town merchants all along the line. 


A Novel Proposal 


“I’m for the codperatives,’’ he answered, 
‘That is, I’m for them when they save the 
farmers any money. The farmer is the only 
business man who sells his product at whole- 
sale prices and then has to turn around and — 
buy his supplies at retail prices, which isn’t 
right. If a local storekeeper can’t supply 
stuff to his customers just as cheap as they 
can buy it anywhere else, he has no excuse 
to be in business. 

“You asked me how I make out against 
the competition of the codps, and I’ll tell 
you—I’m the codp myself! A couple of 
years ago the farmers of this section had a 
meeting here in the village with the view of 
starting an organization for buying feed 
and fertilizers at wholesale prices, and as 
there was nothing secret about it, I went — 
to the meeting. There was a professional © 
organizer there who made a pretty strong 
talk about the big profits the storekeepers 
were making at the expense of the farmers. 

I don’t know whether he was expecting to 
fix himself up in a salaried job or not; but, 
anyhow, when he got through he had the 
folks pretty well convinced that we mer- 
chants were an economic evil. 

“While this talk was going on I did some 
mental figuring and at the finish I asked if 
I couldn’t say a few words. The chairman 
said I could. Not being much of a speech- 
maker, I don’t suppose I made any very 
polished talk, but this is about what I said: 

“*T gather that you folks have come to- 
gether here to try to figure out some way 
to buy your supplies cheaper, and that you 
don’t care how you do it just so that end is 
attained. Now you know it is going to 
cost you some money to effect your or- 
ganization and to run it. I’ve got a propo- 
sition to offer by which you can save that 
expense and get your goods just as cheap. 

“““What’s the matter with your using my 
store for your coédperative headquarters 
and letting me do the work? It won’t be 
much of any expense to me, because I have 
to keep my place going anyhow. There’s a 
back room you ean use for your board 
meetings free of charge, and I won’t charge 
you a cent for my services. All I ask is this: 
When you get ready to place your order for 
your season’s feed or fertilizer, you write 
to other codperative societies and find out — 
what they are paying. Then if I agree to 
supply the same stuff at the same prices, 
you place the order through me.’ | 

“There was quite a lot of discussion, the 
opposition being led mainly by the profes- 
sional organizer, who seemed to think there 

(Continued on Page 158) 
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placing her signature reluctantly on her tax re- 

port for the fiscal year—‘ whoever first said 
‘verchez la femme’ was not familiar with the interior- 
dorating busi- 
_pisas practiced 


W oiscing ie: sighed Matilda Delafield Munty, 


qj New York 
(Cy. And even 
pore a Federal 
ent I should 

willing to go 
oath that as 

m as a met- 
palin roman 


somes a met- 


mes an inte- 
wr decorator. 
‘ye streets are 
jzy with them. 
laid end to 
«d they would 
circle Man- 


ie petit-point 
(vering of a 


sat. And the 
onx also.” 

Miss Munty, 
a0 was a suc- 
isstul decora- 


2rning her 
minine com- 
stitors a pleas- 
at pastime; 
specially so 
hen she bore in 
ind the really 
zable income 
erived from her 
etivity in their 
ommon field. 

-“Yes,”’ continued Matilda in the manner of the able 
terchant addressing the Chamber of Commerce, “the 

‘ouble with those women is that they don’t know when to 
ive awaya profit. They get all their jobs by giving away all 
heir profit all the time. They’re a fine brainy lot. The more 
usiness they do the more money they lose. Now take me, 
or instance. So far I’ve never taken a job without a profit, 
ecause I refuse to stress price. Tell customers about 
ffects and the real dope of decorating, and they’ll forget 
ollars and cents. But I’m not so narrow I can’t see that 
here are times, very occasionally, when a profitless job is 
nerely a postponed greater profit. Thank you.” And 
Miss Munty bowed to herself, as though grateful for shar- 
ag such golden wisdom with herself. 

Although Matilda Munty would have perished before 
dmitting her doubt, after ten months of piloting her own 
yusiness she was still in the fog as to the reason for her 
uccess. That jobs came to her office seemed due, in her 
stimation, to her several natural qualities of a superior 
ntellect, a charming personality, a rip-snorting cleverness 
nd a transcendent taste. That was what Miss. Munty 


hought. And the type of her business, as a purveyor of 


rtistic things, tended to make her forget the homely 
ruth, a truth about which she could not brag, that she 
vorked, foot and eye, twelve hours each day and fourteen 
jours on Sunday. Her competitors envied her the tran- 
cendent taste, but not the fourteen hours. And their envy 
vas a pleasant salve for her feet, lame from an infinite 
hasing of wall paper and glazed chintz samples. 

Even though Matilda had had the proper angle of in- 
rospection to understand her ability she would not have 
vished to, for what glory attaches itself to a beaded brow 
md persistenze? But behind her almost blind progress 
vas an active intuition of New England origin. An in- 
uition which at critical points in her transactions rose up 
nd said “Do!” And Matilda did. Miss Munty often, 
nistook this intuition for the divine voice of her art speak- 
ng in its temple; whereas, truthfully, it was her heritage 
rom Homer Delafield, who had, prior to 1870, been the 
hrewdest buyer of wool and Morgan stock who ever held 
| mortgage on a granite hillside of Vermont. Parodying 
hat prime phrase, “‘Great movements do not threaten, 


He Laid His Finger on His Lips and Urged Huskily, “‘Don’t Ask Me Any Questions. 
a Table in the Corner Where We’ll Not be Overheard. It’s Tremendous, 


they operate,’’ Matilda did not comprehend, yet she op- 
erated. 

From consideration of all the graceful traits which she 
did not possess to the extent she imagined, Miss Munty 
was. distracted by the entrance of her scrub lady. Mrs. 
Brindle was a sparrowlike wisp of a person who seemingly 
could smile upon only two occasions, first, when she sur- 
veyed a floor as cleaned by herself—and she admitted that 
no living body aside from herself knew the perfect formula 
for cleanliness—and second, when speech dealt with Wales, 
the Crown Prince of her homeland. For him she had a 
spaniel-like worshiping adoration. He was the standard 
against which she gauged the world and its every act and 
occupant. From a reticule so completely concealed by a 
multitude of petticoats that access to it almost required 
written instructions she withdrew a section of newspaper. 

“There, Miss Munty. Isn’t he handsome? Don’t he 
sit his horse beautiful? Has what they call the Guards- 
man’s seat. But he do ride so reckless. Do you know”— 
and Mrs. Brindle placed her fingers anxiously to her 
mouth—‘“‘do you know sometimes I’m almost tempted to 
write him a letter praying him not to be so reckless? But 
he’s only a boy, and of course he don’t know what worry he 
gives me. Don’t you think he’s handsome?” 

“Indeed I do, Mrs. Brindle. He’s the sweetest thing I 
ever saw.”’ And there was a light of tenderness in Matilda’s 
face, a glance with which the little birds of Assisi might 
have blessed Saint Francis. But Matilda was a woman and 
shared her sentiment for the Prince with at least fifty mil- 
lion other females. ‘But I can’t stop to think about him, 
Mrs. Brindle. I’ve got to get to work.” 

“You do work so hard, Miss Munty. And you get 
tired, don’t you? I get tired sometimes too. It’s funny the 
different things that tires people. I’d die if I had to do 
what you do. Persuading people to buy things they aren’t 
sure they want. Oh, my! It’s terrible. What do you think 
of to say that makes them want the things? Now take that 
little ship on that cabinet. Dear me! What does anyone 
want with it?” 

“That model?” said Matilda, surprised. ‘‘Oh, Mrs. 
Brindle, if everything sold as easily as ship models I 
couldn’t say I had to work at all.” 
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Not a Word Until We are Seated. 
It’s Pepys!’’ 
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“T don’t pretend to understand it,” sighed Mr:. 
Brindle, looping up three outer layers of skirts prepara- 
tory to genuflecting, ‘I don’t pretend to. 
my sister’s husband. 


Now take 
He’s got some little ships clut- 
tering up the 
lumber room 
above his public 


house. Ages, 
they’ve been 
there; and 


dusty—dear me! 
When I visited 
her he almost 
dropped my 
traveling box on 
one.” 

Matilda 
stopped writing, 
although she 
kept her eyes on 
the sheet before 
her. Experience 
in securing mer- 
chandise had 
trained her in 
discretion. 

“Really, I 
hope he didn’t 
break your 
trunk.” 

UNO! s; -al= 
though he made 
a dent in it.” 

“Too bad. 
Tell me, Mrs. 
Brindle, is being 
a publican a 
profitable busi- 
ness?”’ 

That lady 
paused and de- 
liberately wrung 
out her floor 
cloth. ‘Some- 
times yes and 
sometimes no. 
It depends on 
the neighbor- 
hood. His house 
in Clapham, 
now, just at the foot of Garley Rise, is medium. When his 
father had it it was a better drinking section. But he can’t 
complain. His family always have eggs to their tea.” 

“Oh. He inherited the business from his father? I think 


maa. 


I’ve Engaged 


‘it splendid the way businesses in England stay in the 


family that way.” 

“In the family! I should say so,” claimed Mrs. Brindle, 
sensing a trifle of sweetness from reflected glory. ‘‘There’s 
been a Holcroft owning that house for I don’t know how 
long.” 

“Holcroft,’”’ wrote Miss Munty under the words ‘‘ Gar- 
ley Rise’”’ and “Clapham,” and sliding her blotter over the 
completed address. 

“Tsn’t that splendid? But what does he want with the 
little ships? Maybe I didn’t tell you, but I’m going to 
England in a few weeks. If there’s anything I can do for 
you there, Mrs. Brindle, you just tell me about it before 
I sail. Do you think your brother-in-law would mind let- 
ting me look at his ships? That is, if I happened to be in 
his neighborhood?”’ Matilda thought it wise to temper the 
least taint of eagerness. 

“Oh, my, Joel would love to have you. He and me are 
very friendly, and if you don’t mind I’ll ask you to take a 
package for me. For his little girls. Six pairs of ” And 
although the office was shared only by Miss Munty and 
herself she merely shaped the word with her lips for fear of 
shocking its refined air. ‘‘Yes, lovely ones. Six pairs. Of 
real nice flannel with crocheted bottoms. I think muslin 
ones are terrible. Oh, dear! I envy you. I suppose it’s 
wicked, but I should like to see London just once more 
before I pass over. It smells so different from New York. 
But excuse me. I’ve got my work to do as well as you.” 

“H’m,” said Matilda, reflecting on her sudden decision 
to take a holiday trip and arguing the matter in her mind. 

Said Miss Munty to Matilda, “You do need a rest, be- 
cause really you’ve worked pretty hard this past year.” 

But Matilda countered the assertion. ‘‘ Don’t be foolish. 
Even though Mrs. Brindle did see some ship models, which 
is highly improbable, they’re most likely no good. And 
nine chances out of ten they’ve been disposed of by now.” 

“But that’s not the point,” claimed Miss Munty. “I 
hope you aren’t thinking of making this a business trip. 
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Forget business. What you need is a complete change. 
Though of course it would be of help to you as a decorator 
to have a little first-hand knowledge of things abroad.” 

Before such logic Matilda capitulated. ‘‘ Well, if you put 
it that way, I’ll have to admit you’re right. But while I’m 
there it wouldn’t do any harm to say ‘Hello’ to Mr. Joel 
Holcroft, do you think?” 

“Well, no,’ admitted Miss Munty, ‘‘although if you 
insist on that point, I’ve a better idea, because Englishmen 
are awfully peculiar and if he imagined you wanted the 
models he’d refuse to let you see them.” And she again 
spoke aloud. 

‘Mrs. Brindle, I’ve been thinking. Business has been 
pretty good this year. I’ve really made a very good thing 
out of it, and of course you have helped a lot by keeping 
the office so beautifully clean. And since I’m going abroad 
I'd like to do it right. Won’t you come along as my maid?” 

The little scrub lady looked up, bewildered, and by the 
simple motion of clasping her hands she was a suppliant 
before the altar. 

“Oh, Miss Munty! To England! Oh, I’d love to, but 
I don’t know what a maid has to do. I never was good 
enough to be a lady’s maid.” 

“Don’t worry about that, Mrs. Brindle. I’ve got noth- 
ing on you. I don’t know what a lady’s maid has to do 
either. But you can darn my stockings; and let me see— 
yes, you can draw my bath.” 

“Oh, yes,’”’ sighed Mrs. Brindle. “I can draw a bath. 
You take a copper pitcher to the kitchen and fill it with 
hot water and carry it upstairs and pour it in a tin tub. 
Indeed I can do that, Miss Munty. I can draw a lovely 
bath.” 

“That’s fine, Mrs. Brindle. We'll go. We'll go a week 
from Saturday. It’ll be a lot of fun, won’t it?” 

“Fun! It will be lovely!” And Mrs. Brindle’s voice 
grew hushed with awe. “And on my afternoons off in Lon- 
don I’ll go and stand near St. James’, and perhaps I’ll see 
the Prince. Wouldn’t that be lovely? To see the Prince!” 

“Uh-huh!” agreed Matilda dreamily. 

She felt that she must not coincide so ardently as she 
wished, since she now possessed a maid and, in con- 
sequence, a position to maintain. 
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“Please, Please!’’ Pleaded the Squirming Mr. Holcroft. ‘‘I Meant Nothing Wrong, M’lady”* 
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Odysseus was the principal in a fairly famous journey. 
Hannibal also was no slouch, and did well along that line. 
And Ahasuerus—called the Wandering Jew, for short— 
also cannot be listed as an amateur traveler. But Matilda 
Delafield Munty, safely across the Atlantic for the first 
time, felt in a class by herself. She knew herself the true 
cosmopolite and considered a change on her business letter- 
head to read ‘‘New York and London.”’ So many of her 
interior-decorating confederates did that as soon as they 
had spent a week by the Thames. It implied no mercantile 
connection with London. Not at all. It was merely an 
assurance to the public that the decorator had been there. 
It bestowed a savor of breadth and sophistication on one 
almost equal to referring to the Bank of England as 
the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street—with accent on the 
“needle,” naturally. 

Although Mrs. Brindle had several times since their 
arrival been to pay her respects to her sister, Mrs. Joel 
Holeroft, of Clapham, for a week Matilda refrained from 
accompanying her. She intended to minimize any chance 
of increasing the value of Mr. Holcroft’s models by a too 
hurried visit. Yet when she did consider the time proper 
for an inspection, the spirit of Homer Delafield sat high in 
her breast, giving her strength to show an interest in every- 
thing except ship models. But her excitement over the 
possibility of what she might find hindered the normal 
fluency of her speech, yet because the stars sat right for 
her, that, too, was fortunate, as Mr. Holcroft imagined her 
distraction to be the haughtiness which no lady should be 
without. 

Mr. Holcroft joined the ladies in the back parlor of the 
apartment aboye his pub as soon as he had turned the bar 
over to his daughter with the distinct admonition to allow 
Henry Fuller not one glass more until he showed a shilling 
down for back pints, and then to take the shilling and re- 
fuse him further refreshment. 

“Joel,” said Mrs. Brindle to the entering publican, 
“this is my lady.” 

““Ma’am,” greeted Mr. Holcroft, placing a blanket over 
a caged parrot which he was boarding for an absent mar- 
iner. “The filthy brute only understands French and 
only speaks English. There ought to be a law against it. 


I’d wring his neck, but his owner owes me fourtee 
lings thrippence ha’penny.” ae. 

“Joel Holcroft, stop that immoral creature,” screame¢ 
Mrs. Brindle, pretending to cover her ears with shaking 
hands to shut out the ardent protests of the bird concern. 
ing the premature arrival of his blanketed night. 

“Stop him yourself,’ suggested the blushing Mr. Hol. 
croft. “There’s only one way, and his owner owes me four. 
teen shillings thrippence ha’penny. I can’t.’ | 

“Please, Mr. Holcroft, I’ll give you a pound to do vi” 
urged Miss Munty, who was awe-struck by the refreshing 
vigor of the parrot’s statements. “I’ve often given more 
than that to the Society for the Suppression of Vice, A 
pound is nothing for him. Please do it.” And she pressed 
a note upon the grateful Mr. Holcroft, who at once threw 
the bird, cage and all, out the window. h 

““Ma’am,” exclaimed the relieved host, “I’m in your 
debt! Deeply, ma’am. Yes. Asa matter of fact, all Clap- 
ham is in your debt. A public benefactress, ma’am. That's 
what you are.” a 

“Joel,” said Mrs. Brindle with reproof in her voice, “J 
feel ashamed for m’lady. To have heard such things, and 
under your roof too. And when she had done you the 
honor to come into your house. That’s right; Joel Hol- 
croft. You should feel like a worm.” al 

“Yes,” said the perturbed Mr. Holcroft, piteously hum- 
ble, “I know. But there should be a law against such 
birds. I can’t fancy what Parliament’s thinking of to per- 
mit it.” * 

“All right, Joel. She’ll forgive you this time, but do try 
to make amends and show you're sorry. Now listen to 
me. M’lady is interested in little ships. Models, she ealls 
them, and I asked her to come out here and see the ones 
you have in the lumber room. And if she wants them she’s 
to have them, for they don’t do you any good.” mi 

“Indeed she is,’”’ asserted Mr. Holcroft, pleased to find 
such an easy way to clear the blot on his character as the 
keeper of a decent public house. ‘‘Shall I fetch them down, 
m/’lady, or will you go up to them?” 

“Sit right where you are, m’lady,” interjected Mrs. 
Brindle. ‘The idea of his asking such a question! Fetch 
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Remy asks ~ not. 
Ts it Géod ?” but 
‘Ts it Gxcellent 7 not 
merely, Will it satis - 
ty? but, Will it win 
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Watch This 


Column 


HOUSE PETERS 


“Chiefly the mould of a man’s fortune 
is in his own hands.’’ 
—BACON. 


It affords me a lot of pleas- 
ure to tell you that Universal has 
signed HOUSE PETERS for a number 
of big productions, the first of which is 
“The Tornado,’’ adapted from Lincoln 
J. Carter’s great melodrama. This big, 
he-man’s last appearance for Universal 
was in ‘‘The Storm,’’ which you 

' doubtless remember as one of the suc- 
cesses of the year. Whatever PETERS 
does is done well. Watch for him in 
this new picture. 


Keep your eyes open for 
VIRGINIA VALLI in her new 
picture “The Signal Tower’ adapted 
from a story by Wadsworth Camp, 
written around railroad people. It is 
full of romance, it has picturesque rail- 
road settings, a great fight in the signal 
tower, exciting acts of heroism. It is 
clean, virile, exciting, desirable. Take 
the entire family. MISS VALLI is 
supported by such excellent players as 
ROCKCLIFFE FELLOWS, WAL- 
LACE BEERY, HAYDEN STEVEN- 
SON, DOT FARLEY, FRANKIE 
DARRO and J. FARREL McDON- 
ALD. Don’t fail to see it. 


We are flooded with re- 
quests from exhibitors for the 
Champion JACK DEMPSEY ‘‘Fight 
and Win”’ pictures built on the exciting 
stories by Gerald Beaumont. Perhaps 
some of this demand is due to the fact 
that this man can lick any other man in 
the world, but Universal has taken such 
pains with the cast and the settings 
that the pictures would win even with 
an unknown in the leading rdle. 


Have you seen ‘The 
Fighting American,” Uni- 
versal’s great comedy-romance starring 
PAT O’MALLEY and MARY 
ASTOR? This story won the Laemmle 
Scholarship contest, and was written 
by William Elwell Oliver. Please see 
it and write me your opinion. 


(arl Laemmle. 


INIVERSAL 


PICTURE 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
them down, Joel Holcroft, and be quick 
about it too. Fancy suggesting such a 
thing!” 

By the dazed Matilda the flow of events 
was not altogether comprehended, but out 
of the shuffle she grasped the major point 
that the flow was in her favor and, that be- 
ing so, had the wit to hold her peace and let 
herself be managed by Mrs. Brindle. 

One by one the ship models were brought 
into the room and placed on the floor be- 
| fore her. There were five of them, ranging 
in type from a hundred-gun ship of the line 
with three stern lanterns and bell-shaped 
| quarter galleries, magnificent with poly- 
chrome and gilt, where Mr. Holcroft’s 
sleeve had dusted it, down to a British 
Admiralty yacht of early design. 

Of models, technically, Miss Munty had 
some knowledge. She knew that the omis- 
sion of planking on the underbodies of 
three of the ships before her was an excel- 
lent thing, as it proved them at once as 
miniatures faithfully and purposely made 
so that my lords of the service might in- 
spect the interior construction of the vessel 


| before the shipbuilder’s contract was finally 


authorized by his majesty. 

Matilda started to say, “The most per- 
fect things I have ever seen. There’s a 
fortune in them.” But Grandfather Homer 
Delafield got in her throat ahead of her and 
said ‘“H’m.” 

“But they are pretty, ma’am, aren’t 
they?”’ begged Mr. Holcroft, anxious that 
his offerings might appear well in the eyes 
of the lady who had suffered in his house. 

“Quite,” suggested old Homer through 
the lips of his trembling granddaughter; 
and to show that he was not unversed in 
British enthusiasm added, ‘‘ Rather neat.” 

“Now, m’lady,” said Mrs. Brindle, “if 
they are at all what you want I’ll arrange 
with Joel about having them-sent to the 
hotel.” 

“Oh, but, Mrs. Brindle, I must have 
some understanding with Mr. Holcroft 
about the price. What do you think would 
be fair, Mr. Holcroft?”’ 

As an aid to calculation that gentleman 
polished his left boot against the back of 
his right leg and chewed slowly on the for- 
ward half of his tongue. He had no great 
facility in the process of thought, especially 
when he had imagined that the lady under- 
stood he intended to present her with the 
models out of his gratitude for surcease 
from the blasphemous parrot. 

But also he was canny enough to take a 
profit when he could, so he announced 
sheepishly, “‘Would five pounds be too 
dear, m’lady?”’ 

“Robber!’’ shrieked Mrs. Brindle, seizing 
the poker from the hearth. “Thief! What 
are you thinking of, Joel Holcroft? Come, 
m’lady,’ we'll leave this pirate’s den. To 
think that I should have brought all these 
insults on you who’ve been so lovely to me! 
Shame on you, Joel!” 

“Please, please!”’ pleaded the squirming 
Mr. Holcroft. “I meant nothing wrong, 
m’lady. Take the things at any price you 
want to pay. Whatever you think fair, I’ll 
be glad to get.” 

“Not a penny!” cried Mrs. Brindle, tak- 
ing up Miss Munty’s cape and placing it 
over her shoulders. ‘“‘Unless, of course, 
m’lady wants to give you a couple of bob 
to drink her health.” 

Homer Delafield, sensing that the trans- 
action now was well within his grand- 
daughter’s powers, left her to speak for 
herself. 

“Tl tell you, Mr. Holcroft, what I should 
like to do. There’s no. certainty about 
dealing with things like models. Some- 
times one gets a good price, sometimes one 
doesn’t. It all depends on the state of the 
buyer’s indigestion. If I make a good turn 
I’ll send you more later, but right now I’ll 
buy the models outright from you for fifty 
pounds.” 

“Air!” sighed Mrs. Brindle huskily. 
“Give me air!” 

“Fifty pounds?” whispered Mr. Hol- 
croft, slowly rising from his knees, the only 
position which he considered decent for the 
mention of such sums. “Me? Fifty pounds?” 

“Yes,”’ said Matilda, taking five ten- 
pound notes from her hand bag. “I feel 
guilty in paying you so little, but I’m not 
sure enough about the market on models 
to risk more. But you can be sure I’ll send 
it to you in case the deal goes big. And you 
will have them delivered to my hotel to- 
night, won’t you, Mr. Holcroft?” 

“Ma’am,” said Mr. Holcroft, trying to 


Sage his breath between his emotions, “I 
wi ee ° 
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For the reception of her models Miss 
Munty engaged the adjoining room to hers 


at the hotel, and for three days she scarcely - 


left them. With blowpipe and camel’s- 
hair brush and crude oil she removed the 
grime of the years from their shapeliness; 
and tales of battles royal on the Spanish 
Main, flashes of silver daggers through the 
air as the moon swung high above uncharted 
blue atolls, and misty dawns along the line 
tickled her fancy as she bent over her treas- 
ures. And when she had them restored to 
her satisfaction she went out to the great 
auction rooms of London to find the values 
which governed for models of the types she 
owned. And those values were large, larger 
than she had dreamed possible, but only 
when the models sold carried with them war- 
rants of their authenticated histories. The 
absence of such guaranties took all the joy 
out of a price. So Miss Munty set her hand 
to it to find the necessary facts for her col- 
lection. 

Mr. Holeroft hadn’t the slightest help 
for her. They had been above his house 
forever, as far as he knew, and he had 
never had occasion to question his father 
regarding them. 

So Matilda used her brains and inter- 
viewed the curator in charge of such things 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum. That 
gentleman was one of the fat-faced schol- 
arly species who constantly touch their 
fingers to their lips as though drawing some 
honeyed refreshment from their tips. One 
of those scholars who smile often, but al- 
ways at items which suggest to the observer 
that he, the observer, has neither wit nor 
humor, because he does not smile at them 
too. 

When Miss Munty, in a three-minute 
monologue, had engaged the attention of 
the curator and explained to him fully 
what she had found and what she wanted 
to know about her models, that gentleman 
continued his same careful scrutiny of her 
and said, “I beg your pardon.” 

“But didn’t you hear?” asked Miss 
Munty. “You looked so intelligently in- 
terested.” 

“T beg your pardon.” 

“But haven’t you taken in anything I 
said?” inquired Miss Munty again, a trifle 
peeved. 

“Certainly. Every word. I was merely 
thinking. Your find sounds very illuminat- 
ing. In Clapham, you said?” 

“Yes. In Clapham. In a public house at 
the foot of Garley Rise.” 

“T beg your pardon.” 

Matilda sat back in her chair, raising an 
eyebrow and trying to think of words, not 
too nasty, for an answer. 

“Well,” said Mr. Muddie—pronounced 
Moody—also sitting back and observing 
his finger tips, as well as sampling their 
quality, “that is extremely interesting. 
Would you object to my having a look at 
your models?” 

“Of course not, sir. That’s the favor 
I asked of you. I’ll give you a card with the 
hotel, and any time tomorrow you like T’ll 
be there. Now wait a minute, don’t say it. 
Don’t tell me you hayen’t heard what I just 
said.” ; 

“Why should I?” asked Mr. Muddie in 
gentle surprise; ‘‘I heard every word.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Matilda, ris- 
ing to go. “T’ll see you at three tomorrow, 
then.”’ 

The arrival of Mr. Muddie at the hotel 
an hour before his appointment was indica- 
tive of his interest and normal state of 
mind. 

“My name is Muddie,” said he. “Oh, 
yes. I’ve seen you before, haven’t 1? How 
do you do? I beg your pardon.” 

“Why?” questioned Matilda with genu- 
ine curiosity. 

“Ah, so these are the ships, eh? Dear 
me! Dear me! They are important, aren’t 
they? Very. And that little rascal there,” 
he cried, leveling his stick at the miniature 
of the Admiralty yacht; “1665, I fancy. 
Pett, no doubt. A vast improvement over 
the Elizabethan one of 1604. The Dutch 
did teach us a thing or two, we must admit, 
mustn’t we?” 

“What in the world are you talking 
about, Mr. Muddie?”’ exclaimed Matilda. 

“It is a beauty, isn’t it? You see, my 
dear young lady, the yacht was altogether a 
Dutch type. It played no part in British 
maritime affairs until Charles got his throne 
back, and then he had Pett, the ablest naval 
architect of his time, build one for him. 
That was in 1661. This one shows certain 
niceties which that one did not possess. 
I should imagine 1665 was a fair date for it. 
Now,” said the gentleman, laying aside his 


il 


June 28, 19; 


coat, “I hope you’ll pardon me if I get. 
work, for I’ve only a few minutes to span 

Four hours later Mr. Muddie readjusi 
his glasses and looked about him, sudde 
remembering that there had been anot] 
occupant of the room. 

“Very remarkable, Miss—what did y, 
say your name was? Munty. Thank yo, 
A truly amazing condition of things.” 

“Are they really so valuable, Mr. My 
die?’’ questioned the excited girl. | 

“Valuable? Oh, yes, I presume they a: 
I hadn’t thought of that. Now may 
trespass on your goodness to a great exten 
Please, will you give your word to a simy 
request? That you will not remove the 
models nor sell them nor promise to g| 
them until the day after tomorrow? Ih. 
you'll grant me this.”” And Mr. Muddi. 
hand fluctuated with indecision whether 
go to his lips or toward the lady of his e. 
treaties. 

“Of course I will,’ answered Matily 
eagerly, “and although I can see you dor 
want to explain now, you will tell me abo. 
my models then, won’t you?” 

“Indeed I will,’and I expect I’ll ha 
procured more facts for you by then. BE 
tremely important facts. Is this my coa 
Well, thank you. Well, good day.” 

Mr. Muddie had scarcely departed wh 
Mrs. Brindle rushed into the room, gaspi 
for breath enough to speak. | 

““Ma’am, I’ve seen him! Coming 1) 
Whitehall in a automobile, and he stopp: 
at one of the government buildings and 
saw him real plain—and oh, ma’am, he’s; 
beautiful!” 

““What?”’ echoed Matilda, reaching fi 
her cape and jamming-a hat on her hea) 
“You’ve seen the Prince? And he stoppe 

‘ 


at a building? Quick! Come on! We'll 
a taxi and perhaps I can see him too. 
he as sweet as his pictures?” 

“Oh,” sighed Mrs. Brindle, gathering u 
two handfuls of skirts from about her fe 
in an honest effort to hold the pace set b 
her mistress. “‘Oh, sweeter.” : 2 

An hour later Matilda returned to hi 
hotel, saddened by what she had misse 
The Prince had gone and the empty stre¢ 
where he had been was scant solace to he 
And even scanter was the constant flow « 
her maid’s praises of his perfection. _ 

“That will do, Mrs. Brindle. Don’t te 
me any more. I can’t stand it.” a 

“But you aren’t vexed with him, at 
you? The poor lamb didn’t know yo 
wanted to see him. He’s that good, that: 
he’d known he would have waited, I’r 
sure.” 

“No. Of course I’m not mad at him. Bu 
I do think it’s not fair for you to have a 
the fun and for me not to have any. An 
you can go now. Don’t talk any mor 
about it.”” And Matilda ordered her dinne 
and went to bed, and in spite of her depriva 
tion, rather content with the sweet scene 
she pictured for herself if the Prince hai 
only not hurried away before she had ar 
rived. : 

_ Mrs. Brindle awakened her in the morn 
ing. 

““Ma’m, there’s a Mr. Muddie below why 
says he must see you at once. Just as sooi 
as you can permit him. It’s very impor 
tant. What shall I tell him?” ‘ 

“Tell him,” said Matilda, pushing he 
out the door—“‘tell him I’ll have breakfast 
with him in twenty minutes.” 

And the room instantly became a fitting 
model for a futurist study entitled Young 
Woman Dressing in Haste, or as suitably 
as White Sale at the Busy Bee Ladies’ Spe: 
cialty Shop. 

“What,” said Matilda, emerging from 
chaos like the world on the sixth day—“I 
wonder what Mr. Muddie has on his mind. 
It must be important to send a fat man 
calling at this hour.” 

Within two minutes she had joined the 
excited curator at the door to the breakfast 
room. ; 

He laid his finger on his lips and urged 
huskily, ‘Don’t ask me any questions. Not 
a word until we are seated. I’ve engaged a 
table in the corner where we’ll not be over- 
heard. It’s tremendous. It’s Pepys!” 

“What?” asked the startled Matilda, 
searching his eyes for the well-known spar- 
kle of insanity. ‘What Pepys? What are’ 
you talking about?” ; 

“Sh-h-h. Sit down and eat your porridge 
and pour me a cup of tea, and let me gather 
my wits. It’s tremendous. Positively mony 
umental. Yes.” 

“For heaven’s sake, tell me about it! I’m 
interested too. Do remember that. They 
are my models, you know.” | 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Sound Investment 
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does 
Uncle Sam 
mean 

United 


— because, in the War of 1812, an 
inspector of supplies for the United 
States Army was Samuel Wilson, 
nicknamed “Uncle Sam.” The 
U.S. stamp which he put on boxes 
was said by jokers to be his own 


initials. Now that July 4th is 
near, better lay in some 
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for burns, bruises, sprains and 
wounds which the future may 
inflict. 

Like all other Puretest products, Puretest 
Iodine is part of a true health service. A 
disinfectant powerful and safe, it satisfies 
the strictest standards of the medical 
profession. 


Widely used to take the soreness out of 
strains, insect bites, inflamed joints and 
“hurts” generally. Wherever there’s a 
painful spot paint it with Puretest Iodine. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

“T realize that,”’ sighed Mr. Muddie with 
great yearning in his voice. “‘That’s what 
makes me sad. I wish they were the mu- 
seum’s. I’ll tell you about it. I’ve been up 
all night gathering my facts, together with 
Sir Henry Laddin, of the Admiralty. A 
scorching fine chap is Sir Henry. You two 
should know each other.” 

“Tl gladly admit all that, Mr. Muddie, 
but please go on with the story.” 

“T beg your pardon. Oh, yes. The story. 
Let me see. You’ve heard of Samuel Pepys. 
He kept a famous diary, you know. A tre- 
mendous piece of work. Continually through 
that diary one finds mention of ship models. 
Few people realize the fact, but Samuel 
Pepys is considered one of the ablest secre- 
tariesthat His Majesty’s Navy ever boasted. 
And his first intimate knowledge of ships 
and their construction came through his 
careful study of models. He was constantly 
having able seafaring men come to his office 
and lecture him on the relative advantages 
of certain characteristics in ships. And al- 
ways they would lecture from a model he 
had in his office. Of course in the beginning 
he was only clerk to the acts of the navy, 
but even then he was apparently a glutton 
for information. A reader can almost sense 
his covetousness for models growing. For 
instance, on June 6, 1662, his diary notes, 
“At my office all alone all the morning, and 
the smith being with me about other things, 
did open a chest that hath stood ever since 
I came to my office, in my office, and then 
we found a modell of a fine ship, which I 
long to know whether it be the King’s or 
Mr. Turner’s.’ Can’t you imagine his mind 
arguing, ‘If it’s the King’s, well, it’s sacred, 
but if it’s Mr. Turner’s that’s another 
thing’? Especially when you consider a 
later entry, on August 12, 1662, when he is 
transacting certain business with Anthony 
Deane of Woolwich. ‘He’—Mr. Deane— 
‘promises me also a modell of a ship, which 
will please me exceedingly, for J do want one 
of my own.’ 

“And Mr. Pepys did get one of his own. 
In fact, several. It may be safer not to 
delve too deeply into how he got them. His 
days were not our days, and things which 
were called perquisites in his time are named 
differently now, and anyway the crown 
owed him twenty-seven thousand pounds 
when he died. But that is all by the by. 
What matters is that he gathered together 
a small collection of ships. He evidently 
did not go in for quantity, but for quality, 
yes. Nowhere’s the crux: His will directed 
that his collection go to his friend, William 
Hewer, Esq., with the hope that with 
Hewer’s collection it might be ‘preserved 
for publick benefit.’ But it didn’t get to 
Hewer. It disappeared completely, and the 
fate of the Pepysian ship models has always 
been a loadstone for discussion by men in- 
terested in such things. And you, Miss 
Munty, have the Pepys models.” 

Matilda drew a long breath and sat back 
in her chair. 

“Mr. Muddie, that is the most wonderful 
news I have ever heard. You sound so sure 
of yourself, but I can’t quite see how you 
have established the identity of my models 
as the Pepys lost models.” 

“Wait just a minute and I believe I can 
satisfy you. I have been to interview Joel 
Holcroft, the publican, at Clapham. He 
could tell me nothing more about the 
models than he told you, but what I did 
find from him was this fact: He doesn’t 
know how many generations back it was, 
but his present business came into his fam- 
ily through its purchase by a Samuel Hol- 
croft in 1704 or 1705. Very good. Now note 
this fact: Among the domestics listed as 
receiving rings and mourning when Pepys 
died at Clapham in 1703 was a Samuel 
Holcroft. So far so good. But let me go fur- 
ther. Sir Henry Laddin, my friend in the 
Admiralty, supplied me with this informa- 
tion: Among the Admiralty records is a 
comprehensive list of the contents of Pepys’ 
house in 1673. It was a list evidently 
gathered when Pepys was being persecuted 
for the so-called Popish Plot, an affair which 
eventually sent him in company with Sir 
Anthony Deane to the Tower. That list 
mentioned two models—one a hundred-gun 
ship of the line, unnamed; the other an 
Admiralty yacht, named the Fleeting, which 
is the name on the yacht model you pos- 
sess. On such circumstantial evidence I am 
content to accept all the models as having 


belonged to Pepys. I could ask no better } 


authentication.”’ 

“T think you are simply wonderful, Mr. 
Muddie,” said Matilda, leaning forward. 
“But I can’t see how I can ever make up to 
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you for what you’ve supplied me with. 
These facts are immensely valuable, you 
know, to me. They at least triple the possi- 
ble price I can command for the collection. 
What can I do for you?” 

“Well,” answered that gentleman, be- 
coming serious and hesitant, “I can’t just 
see myself. I wish I had eloquence, Miss 
Munty. An eloquence to make you see 
things as I see them. I do indeed. But I’m 
more or less stupid with words. I don’t 
count words greatly, I’m so busy with my 
department. But if I could speak I’d try to 
make you understand something like this: 
The greatest glory of my country lies 
behind us. Now wait. Don’t interrupt. Of 
course she is yet great. I think the greatest; 
but she is in the afternoon of her power. 
The cycles of things roll ahead, and it’s only 
in the natural course that she can’t always 
remain at the peak. And I dread to see the 
souvenirs of the things which have made 
her supreme taken out of her bounds. That 
may be sentimental rubbish. Maybe I’m so 
close to my petty branch of work that I’m 
warped. It’s probable. But ships are what 
have made England. Ships and men. And 
I’ve a horror of seeing the records of those 
ships leave her. You are a trader. You 
caught a clew and followed it hard, and you 


won. God knows I’m sporting enough to - 


give you my hand on that. You area trader, 
and the biggest price is the best price. 
That’s fair and natural. And in your country 
there are half a score men who’ll bid in 
your find at a price which I couldn’t half 
raise over here. So unless you’ve a mind to 
be foolish, my chances are naught.” 

“Just a minute, sir,” interrupted Ma- 
tilda, genuinely moved by the sincerity of 
the man. “‘I follow you pretty well, but I’m 
not sure what you want me to do.” 

“That’s simple and impossible, I fear. 
I want you to consider a bid from me. I’m 
going out to the biggest men I know and 
put it up to them. I want to raise a purse as 
large as I can and see if I can’t tempt you. 
I know it requires a pretty sum to tempt a 
girl from the States. There’sso much money 
over there and, as I understand it, every- 
thing is on a money basis. I’m not criticiz- 
ing you; I know you can’t help it.” 

“Ts that so?” flared up Matilda, feeling 
that she, single-handed, had the defense of 
one hundred and ten million persons on her 
shoulders. ‘Money basis! A lot you know 
about it. I can’t see why you people are 
always crabbing us about the almighty dol- 
lar. It makes me furious, and just to prove 
it, I wouldn’t sell you the Pepys collection if 
you came to me with a hundred thousand 
pounds in the Lord Mayor’s carriage. And 
that’s not bluff, that’s final! So you needn’t 
waste your time passing the hat. And,” said 
Matilda, rising and signing the breakfast 
check, ‘“‘I have the extreme pleasure of wish- 
ing you good day.” 

And with her head held as high as she fig- 
ured an outraged woman should hold her 
head, she left the astonished Mr. Muddie 
nursing the tips of his saccharine fingers. 

Now Matilda Delafield Munty, alone in 
her room, very shortly regretted her recent 
flurry of anger, but the plow handle was in 
her grasp and she couldn’t turn her eyes 
backward toward Mr. Muddie. And as she 
appreciated how really slight had been the 
cause of her uproar she more closely cher- 
ished the words which had forced it. 

“Money basis, indeed! And I can’t help 
judging everything by dollars and cents? 

ood gracious, that makes me mad! I’d 
like to show him. The prune!” 

Such speculations increasingly filled the 
soul of Miss Munty. The further away the 
incident the greater grew her longing to 
justify herself. 

Matilda was never sure of the precise 
moment when the inspiration struck her, 
although her clearest memory connects it 
with Nelson’s Monument and the National 
Gallery. But she did hail a taxi at the foot 
of the Strand and rush back to her hotel. 

And after repeated attempts she finished 
the letter her inspiration had told her to 
write, and mailed it before she had the 
chance to reconsider. 

Within eighteen hours a reply was in her 
hands. It had been delivered to her hotel 
while she was out. She held it tightly and, 
hot and cold in turns, tried not to run to her 
rooms. 


28, 9. 
< | 
Very carefully, preserving the seal, 4 


managed to open it. She noticed how ‘ 
‘tonishingly modest the crest appeared, 


My dear Miss Munty: His Royal Highn 
commands me to communicate with yoy 
follows. | 

He is sincerely touched by your genero. 
offer of the famous Pepysian ship-model Colle 
tion and with genuine gratitude accepts it. 

His Highness will feel honored if you Ww 
come to St. James’ Palace at 4:10 o’clock Mo 
day the seventeenth of April to confer wi 
him as to the proper placing of the individu 
items of the collection. =| 

Done by command of Edward Albert, Prin, 


of Wales, ete., ete. RopNEy HonnIton 


Colon: 


“That,” said Matilda, stretching a 
arms wide and looking at the ceiling 
though it were fashioned from choee 4) 
creams, ‘‘is the most utterly foolish thi 
business woman ever did. But oh, isn’t 
wonderful to be foolish!” 

There are certain stray unimportay, 
items of news which from time to time seiz 
public fancy and, once rolling, thunde 
their way around the world. And with th 
unpremeditating Matilda and her gift to | 
prince this was the case. 

Hong-Kong was quite as thoroughl in 
terested as was New York, although New 
York showed a possessive pride that Ma| 
tilda had never before noticed. 

Even old Archibald Cutter, the ablest oj 
man at large and the richest almost, i)| 
London at the time, called on her. 

“Munty,” said he, examining his ciga 
case with evident disappointment that hil 
couldn’t consume two one-dollar cigan| 
simultaneously. ‘Any relation to Jule! 
Munty? Out in‘Oklahoma? No? Well,i’ 
doesn’t make any difference. But I'll Sa}. 
this for you, younglady: You’vesmoothec 
my path. Yes, sir. A week ago that crow 
down in the city wouldn’t believe me wher 
I told them I was giving my stuff away. 
Yankee ever did that, they claimed. 
then you came along with your scheme, 
it’s a knock-out, and it hit ’em where 1 
lived. And the boss down there car 
me, he did, and he said, ‘Cutter, we I 
you wrong. If you folks can raise fil 
that girl you can have my hand. WI 
the dotted line?’ Yes, sir, and I’ll 
*em rich. No man ever helped Archie C 
and got away poorer. Or woman, ei' 
Say, is it true you’re an interior decorat 

“Yes,” said Matilda, ‘‘it’s true.” ; 

“Good enough. I’ll tell you what I’ll do. 
I’ve got my architect here. Brought him 
along because he claimed my house couldn’ 
be furnished properly except by some of | 
these Bond Street beauties. That’s bunk. | 
You’ve got brains or you couldn’t haye 
done what you did. You handle the job for 
me. Look here. What could you have got 
for those models?” | 

Three days of newspaper interviews and 
a constant flood of congratulations had 
trained Matilda to withstand the shock of | 
the unexpected. Although the action of her 
mind was far from being a crystal well, her 
speech approached normality. 

“That’s an impossible question, Mr. Cut- 
ter. But I am told about twenty-five thou- | 
sand dollars.”’ ’ 

“Tt’s all right with me,” bellowed Archi- | 
bald Cutter, “‘and you’d better double it 
up. I’m no piker. Double it up. You over- | 
see the job. Give me the advantages of all _ 
discounts and regular retail profits, and I’ll | 
give you a flat fee of fifty thousand dollars | 
for handling the work. But tell me some- 
thing. Ilove people. I’d rather know what 
makes a person do a big thing than eat. 
How’d you come to pull this trick?” i 

Such a world of excitement had risen 
from Miss Munty’s unpremeditated ges- 
ture in presenting her find to the prince 
that she sensed it would be grotesque to 
admit how slight and petty had been her — 
real reason. Her transcendent taste could” 
not be held accountable for it. No, nor her 
charming personality. But her superior in- 


tellect and natural cleverness—how ; 


June 


i 
| 


_ 3 


wished they had caused it. And yet—why — 
not? 7. 

“It’s quite simple, Mr. Cutter,” she said 
demurely, picking a trifle of thread from 
her cape, just a trifle in a universe of trifles. 
“It’s always been a fixed rule of mine neve 
to take a job without a profit. But of cours 
I’m not so narrow but what I can see there 
are times, very occasionally, when the sac- 
rifice of a profit merely results in a greater 
profit later. That’s all.” 

“By George,” said the admiring oil man, 
“that’s wonderful! And your little head — 
figured all that out? Don’t ever tell me 
that women’s place is in the home.” 
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3 TYPE-A SEDAN 


In every sense of the word a car of 
quality, the Type-A Sedan is likewise 
thought of as a sensible and conservative 
investment. 


iz This is because its exceptional beauty 
5 and comfort, through vast production, 
are brought within the scope of the 
average income. 


Donse BrotHerRS DETROIT 


_ Bamiac Brothers Motor COMPANY LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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70,000 


farmers | 


guarantee 
It 


T IS quite natural that among al] the 

foods that make up the daily diet, 
the thinking mother is most concerned 
about mz/k. For which there 1s good 
reason. 

Milk is our most important food. The 
coming generation depends on it— 
just as the past many generations. Of 
all foods, milk is the first to pass our 
lips. 


HEREFORE, it is very gratifying 

for every woman to know that 
when she buys DAIRYLEA Brand Evap- 
orated Milk she is buying direct from 
the farmers who produce it. And each 
can has the combined guarantee of the 
70,000 progressive farmers composing 
the farmer-owned and farmer-operated 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative 
Association. 

Because these farmers want you to 
consume more of ther milk, they have 
gone even above the U. S. Government 
Standards in making DAIRYLEA a richer, 
creamier milk with a flavor like cream. 
That is why Dairylea contains more 
nutritious milk fats and solids than the 
high Government Standards require. 


AIRYLEA Evaporated Milk is the 
concentrated wholesomeness of 
the purest fresh bottle milk, and is pro- 
duced in New York State where milk 
laws are most stringent. It is exactly 
the same milk which U. S. Senator 
Copeland, when Health Commissioner 
of New York City, called “‘the best in 
the world.’’ 


Ask for “DAIRYLEA.” It is 
sold by all Grocers! 
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Sterilized 5 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great 
and the Near Great 


Richard Connell 


HEN Richard Connell was thir- 

teen he reported a murder trial 
for the Poughkeepsie, New York, 
News-Press, a daily paper edited by 
his father. The child reporter used the 
word “‘alleged”’ ten times in one col- 
umn. After that, it was clear that he 
was destined for newspaper work. 

By the time he was fifteen he was 
a hardened reporter. While still in 
school in the town of his birth, he did 
every kind of reportorial and editorial 
work. Asa sporting writer he turned 
loose Iliads and Odysseys about bush- 
league baseball games; as a police re- 
porter he frequented courts and police 
stations; as a copy reader he wrote 
headlines—Cops Nab Crooks; Slayer 
Asks Probe—and he even smuggled a 
few editorials and poems into print 
when his father wasn’t looking. 

He learned about writing simply 
and clearly from his father, who daily, 
with blue pencil, slew hundreds of his 
son’s adjectives. He learned that the 
first duty of a reporter is to get the 
news, and above all to get names right. 
Connell’s reward for a life of painstak- 
ing accuracy in spelling other people’s 
names correctly has been to receive 
letters addressed Connelly, McCon- 
nell, O’Connell, Cornell, Conners, 
O’Connor, Carnal, Carroll, Collum, 
Cunnell, Collins, Caramel, Conroy, 
Conrad, and even Cunningham. This 
is his greatest cross. 

In 1920, at twenty-six, he began 
to write fiction. But before he at- 
tempted to write short stories he 
served a long and rigorous apprentice- 
ship in professional writing of various 
sorts. Summers he worked on a news- 
paper, and winters he went to Har- 
vard, where he was editor of the 
Crimson, the university newspaper, 
and the Lampoon, the humorous mag- 
azine. He wrote an editorial in the 
Crimson belaboring an eminent news- 
paper publisher. This editorial had 
two results—the publisher sued the 
Crimson for libel, and hired the writer 
for his New York newspaper. 

After a crowded year as a New York 
reporter Connell went to work in a big 
advertising agency, and received train- 
ing in putting thousand-word ideas 
into a hundred words. When the war 
came along he enlisted. In camp it 
was soon discovered that he was rather 
better as an editor than a soldier, so 
he was set to getting out the Gas At- 
tack, the magazine of the 27th Di- 
vision. He went overseas in the ranks, 
and after a year of active service came 
back, still in the ranks. For a time he re- 
turned to advertising, but one day he paused 
in the midst of writing a glowing descrip- 
tion of a piano, and wrote a short story. 
An editor bought it. Connell resigned his 
job forthwith. He was able to do this be- 
cause his wife kept hers. She is Louise 
Fox Connell, a magazine editor. 

Since then he has written sixty-five or so 
short stories, and they have appeared in 
every known variety of magazine, with 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post leading the 
list. His story A Friend of Napoleon, 
printed in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
was awarded the second O. Henry Memo- 
rial Prize for 1923. His stories have been 
collected in book form in The Sin of Mon- 
sieur Pettipon, published in 1922, and Apes 
and Angels, published in 1924. He has yet 
to write a novel or a play, but expects to 
start one or the other any mild, sunny 
Thursday. 

Connell lives in a beautifully mortgaged 
house in Green’s Farms, Connecticut, with 
a view of Long Island Sound and a field of 
cows. It is a Basque house, of vivid yellow 
plaster with a red roof, and passers-by not 
infrequently mistake it for a conflagration. 
In the morning his wife goes off to her job 
in New York, and he goes up to his room 
and does his daily dozen on a typewriter on 
which he has written well over two million 
words. Sometimes, if he feels like it, he 
plays tennis or swims. He states he has no 
flower garden, vegetable garden, dog, cat, 


At the Age of Thirteen 
Mr. Connell Started His 


Fo 
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Newspaper Career 


cow, horse, canary 
or other nuisance, 
and hasnever been 
photographed in 
the act of fondling 
a spaniel, collie, 
terrier, giraffe or 
any other beast. 
His one passion is 
Paris, and since 
the war he has con- 
trived to go there 
a number of times 
for extended vis- 
its. When the win- 
try winds howl 
over the Connect- 
icut steppes he 
goes to New York 
City, where he 
livesuntil the blos- 
soms burgeon. 


Aaron Davis 


HE youngest 

son of the lead- 
ing clergyman in a moderately small town 
has certain prime appreciations. The joy 
over pants designed specifically for my own 
personal legs was the first ‘great thrill of 
thanksgiving that warmed my heart. Until 
I was eleven scarcely any new clothes graced 
my cupboard or frame. But then I became 
a polarized magnet for avoirdupois to an 


A Story by Mr. Davis, Entitled Mr. Pepys 
Profiteth Matilda, is in This Issue 


extent that the raiment of the a 
heirs of the prosperous members of 9 
church was split and tattered by ¢ 
simple experiment of trying to jc 
their buttons around my mide 
ground. ' 

Fat is seldom viewed with fay 
but that—that was gracious weigi 
It provided me with the New Fre. 
dom; it was the Great Emancipat 
sartorially speaking, and I came jp. 
my own, at least my own clothes ay! 
respect. I can wish no higher gift to; 
ministers’ sons than an early period | 
plumpness. | 

Newton, Massachusetts, was _ 
pleasant town to be reared in. Ie. 
cream sodas were five cents a gla) 
and some of the boys had allowang 
of one dollar a week, so we did we 
in that way. | 

The last two years in Dartmout 
College I vibrated between choosir. 
the career of a foreign missionary ¢ 
an art instructor. I preached onese| 
mon senior year in the town of Nort } 
Conway, and two hours later, disay| 
pointed that there was no earlier trai| 
out, went to New York and signed u| 
with an importing house to study i 
their textile factory near Liverpoo 
thoroughly hypnotized by their Mida 
offering of one hundred and twenty 
five dollars a month. It is to rival sue 
monumental sums that art and th) 
church must strive. Had you | 


served the contribution plate in th 
church of the single sermon, and the 
had your ears solaced with the word, 
“one hundred and twenty-five dol! 
lars,” my immediate capitulatio, 
would not only have seemed natura 
but advisable. | 
Buying and selling imported textile 
has certain sparkling sides. It fre 
quently sends you to the foreign mar 
kets. And if you travel in London an 
Paris with an open heart those place 
will grip you. And fancies even fron 
mellow names will rise up to bless you 
with memories: Paternoster Square 
The Street of the White Hoodec 
Monks, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Ané 
the bock in thesun before Notre Dame 
with the tobaceo- 
monopoly thing 
called a cigarette, 
and, because ol 
springtime, an au- 
tomatic smile for 
every passing 
lady. And then to 
find yourself ob- 
served by a frozen 
Congregational 
deacon who knew 
you when —— 
And the complete 
assurance that 
damnation would 
go home—“Ted 
Davis, he smokes 
cigarettes and 
drinks liquor and 
everything.” 

And through it 
all the disconcert- 
ing itch to write 
stuff. Poems? At 
least ten thousand 
of them written, 
and almost a 
dozen published, 
which is a brag- 
gable ratio. 

Do you like the 
opera? I don’t, A 
May Sunday in 
the backyard with 

‘an automobile 
that won’t run 
supplies far keener 

dreams. And 

Ethel and Waldo and Dorothy and Chick 

coming in for tea and you’re always late be- 

cause your hands won’t come clean. And I 

can have then a piece of the cake which 

Mrs. Davis wouldn’t let me cut before be- 

cause, unbroken, it looks so nice. By and 
large, it is a pleasing world. Do you know 
very much about automobiles? I don’t. — 
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Many leading race drivers 
both here and abroad, 
declare that dependable 

hampions are the 
greatest racing spark 
plugs ever produced. 


Ss 


Champion is the 
standard spark plug for 
Ford Cars and Trucks 
and Fordson Tractors. 
Recognized by dealers 
and owners for 12 
years as the most eco- 
nomical and efficient 
spark plug. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. 


Your engine will yield more 
power if you install a full set 
of dependable Champion Spark 
Plugs at least once a year. 


You can readily prove this on 
the nearest hill—the steeper 
the better. 


Drive that hill with your old 
spark plugs. Install a set of 
Champions and try it again. 


You will be delighted at the 
greater power developed by your 
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for 


Buick 


Studebaker 


engine. You will be immensely 
pleased at the better all-around 
performance. You also save in 
gas and oil as well as in the 
lower first cost. 


Champion design is better. Only 
the finest and most expensive 
materials enter into the manu- 
facture of Champions. Quality 
is always maintained regardless 
of cost. Yet the tremendous 
Champion production of more 
than 165,000 plugs every day 
results in manufacturing sav- 
ings which are passed on to the 
car owner. 


You can readily see Champion 
superiority if you compare a 
Champion with any other 
spark plug. 


But you must drive with them 
to learn just how much better 
they are. 


Dealers who desire to give the greatest spark plug satisfaction recommend 
Champions. Know the genuine by the Double- Ribbed Sillimanite Core. Blue Box 
sells for 75 cents. Champion X for 60 cents. (Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents). 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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Style M28A 
Cherry Russia 
Calfskin Oxford 


THE 


Hanover 


Shoe 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


The man who 
wants most for his 
money in quality, 
style and comfort, 
will eventually buy 
Hanover Shoes. For 


24 years we have 
been making shoes 


discriminating men 
ate proud to wear. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


This price is possible 
because we are the only 
shoemakers in America 
who. sell exclusively 
through our own stores, 
in 62 cities. 


We will fit you from Hanover 
—if there is no Hanover Store 
near you. Write for catalog. 
The Hanover Shoe, Hanover, Pa. 


Style B283 
oys’ Brown 
Russia Oxford 


Hanover Shoes for Boys and Little 
Men are built to withstand the hardest, 
roughest wear active youngsters can give 
them. They hold their shape and let the 
feet grow. $2.50, $3 and $3,50. 
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“Go soak your head,” he said; and he 
stalked out to keep his appointment with 


| Mr. Tromper. 


He returned within an hour and he went 
in to see Mr. Russell. Mr. Russell was 
walking up and down his room with his 
hands under his coat tails, dictating an 
opinion on an obscure point of corporation 
law. Thomas Jefferson strode up to him 
and thrust out a hand with a frank and cor- 
dial smile. 

“T’ve been mulling over your suggestion, 
Mr. Russell,’’ he said, ‘‘and I’ve decided to 
embrace it. I’m going out for myself.” 

Mr. Russell made an inarticulate noiserand 
looked at him with lackluster eyes and tried 
to keep his mind on the intricate web of his 
argument. If Thomas Jefferson had laid 
hold of one of Mr. Russell’s coat tails he 
would not have received alimper handshake. 

“At first,” said Thomas Jefferson, drop- 
ping the unresponsive hand and thrusting 
his hands under his own coat tails, “I am 
going to devote my attention to commercial 
litigation. I expect to be very busy, but you 
mustn’t hesitate to call on me when you 
need my advice or assistance in relation to 
the affairs of which I have had charge. 
I realize that I am leaving some of them in 
an inchoate state, as it were.” 

“Please read that last sentence again, 
Miss Preble,” requested Mr. Russell, turn- 
ing his back on his clerk. 

Miss Preble read the last sentence again; 
Mr. Russell’s eyes rolled inward in thought. 

“Tsay you mustn’t hesitate to call on me 
when you need my help,” said Thomas Jef- 
ferson, pursuing him. ‘‘You understand 
that, Mr. Russell, don’t you? Don’t let any 
false feeling of generosity ——”’ 

Mr. Russell frowned, shook his head and 
turned. ‘‘What was it, Gentry?” he said, 
low and hurriedly. ‘‘You shouldn’t have 
interrupted me. Speak quickly.” 

“Tsay that if there is anything I can do 
for you, if I can help you in any way, Mr. 
Russell, don’t hesitate to speak.” 

Mr. Russell let go entirely of the tail of 
his argument. “I’m not hesitating!’’ he 
roared. “And any time I want any help 
from you, young man, I’ll ask for it!” 

“Good, good,”’ said Thomas Jefferson, 
still cordially, but with a trace of puzzle- 
ment. ‘“‘That’s fine, Mr. Russell!’ 

Bowing and smiling, he left the room. 
Mr. Russell tried to recapture his argument. 
But just then Thomas Jefferson opened the 
door, caught Mr. Russell’s eye, opened his 
mouth to speak, thought better of it and 
shut the door again. Ten seconds later he 
opened the door again, looked in at Mr. 
Russell, opened his mouth, shut it, nodded 
and closed the door. He walked away from 
it. He had sensed a certain hostility in his 
employer, and he didn’t want to leave him 
like that, not when the right word—if he 
could think of it—would drive the clouds 
away. He was far down the hall when he 
heard the door snatched open behind him; 
before he could return to it, it closed again 
and with a crash, but he was relieved to 
think that Mr. Russell, too, didn’t want to 
leave him like that, 


II 


RIEFCASE in hand, Thomas Jefferson 
descended the worn brownstone steps of 


| the rooming house and strode to the near-by 
| Eighth Avenue. 


The morning was hot, with the peculiarly 


| oppressive heat of early June. A breath of 


cool moisture, like the breath of a green 
forest, came from the macadamized street; 
three street cleaners were washing it down 
with a fire hose to give it a fair chance 
against the day, and it shone and rippled 
like a brimming river. This artificial relief 
was counteracted by the tides of super- 
heated air pouring from the doorways and 
transoms of stores in which electric fans 
were running. The trains on the Elevated 
Railroad overhead roared and grumbled 
like aural hallucinations; it was a day to 
be superior and untroubled, a day to walk 
slowly, a good day to be arich man sitting 
on the porch of a seaside hotel. It was 
not a day to be eager and ambitious, to 
stride, briefcase in hand, with aswing. Per- 
haps, then, it was a blessing to Thomas Jef- 
ferson that his collision with a current of 
perfumed air swirling out from a restaurant 
caused him to falter and to break step. 
His blue eyes grew humid and tender and 
reminiscent; h’s large and well-cut mouth 
loosened; the nostrils of his distinguished 
nose expanded. He thrust his hand into his 
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trousers pocket and gathered up a half dol- 
lar, a nickel and four cents. And then he 
said aloud, “‘Coffee is as good as a poison. 
Anyway, it is bad judgment to overload the 
stomach when a man’s got brain work to 
do!” 

But he turned and looked at the restau- 
rant, looked wistfully and accusingly at it. 
He was hungry. He wasn’t starving, but 
his appetite was annoyingly sharp-set. 
There was something in the New York air 
that sharpened his appetite; he could 
hardly remember an interval since he had 
come to the city during which he could look 
on any food without devouring interest. He 
had subsisted on club breakfasts, business 
men’s lunches and regular dinners; his ap- 
pearance hadn’t altered much, but he had 
become quite hollow inside—he felt it. His 
sense of emptiness was so poignant at times 
that he feared he would collapse all of a 
piece like a pricked balloon. He stopped 
now at a fruit stand and he bought three 
bananas for his nickel; three bananas of an 
appetizing brown. 

“That’s the breakfast for a hot day,” he 
said, congratulating himself. ‘Fruit is gold 
in the morning, silver ” But his mouth 
was now quite full of deliquescent banana 
and he was speaking only with his eyes. 

He caught a Ninth Avenue express and 
stood all the way downtown. By virtue of 
his size and strength he should have had a 
seat; he waived his right in order to tender 
a seat to a lady, whereupon a smaller man 
slipped smartly into it. The lady could have 
had the seat if she had been more agile and 
less suspicious, but her chance escaped her 
while she was compressing her lips and look- 
ing keenly at Thomas Jefferson to penetrate 
his motive. She turned her back to Thomas 
Jefferson, but stood on his feet; every time 
she flirted her head in the course of an ani- 
mated conversation with a friend the tall 
red feather in her hat tickled Thomas Jef- 
ferson under the chin. It troubled him, but 
he was afraid to say anything, having read 
in the newspapers of the mashers who an- 
noyed unprotected girls by whispering re- 
marks, and being already under suspicion 
of trying to rub an acquaintance. Rush- 
hour custom would have justified him in 
leaning comfortably on her and resigning 
himself to pleasant dreams, but he braced 
himself out from the side of the car and 
suffered. 

The court to which Thomas Jefferson 
went was on the sixth floor of an office 
building on Centre Street. The court rooms 
were full, the hall between them was full, 
and still the elevator was disgorging its 
loads of people into the press. Thomas 
Jefferson, rising young lawyer, should have 
butted his way into the court room and 
seized a seat in the very front, from which 
he could arise from time to time and survey 
the crowd, letting everybody see him; he 
should have told his client to ask for him, 
and then, when an attendant bellowed, 
“Counselor Thomas Jefferson Gentry!’’ he 
could shout back invitingly, “Who wants 
Counselor Thomas Jefferson Gentry? Here 
I am!” But he loitered by the elevator, 
fearing to miss his client. 

The case had been given him by the 
Tromper Collection Agency, one of those 
firms that offer to collect debts on ten per 
cent commission, with an extra charge if 
they have to do any work. Legal services 
were work; Thomas Jefferson was to get 
twenty dollars if he won. It was his chance 
to make a bread-and-butter connection, 
and he was going to win this case if there 
was any law worth speaking of in Black- 
stone’s Commentaries. It was an action 
to recover a bill of eighty-five dollars for 
goods sold and delivered; he had prepared 
a brief on the law and the facts weighing a 
fair pound. 

The judge appeared at twenty minutes 
after nine, twenty minutes late; he was in 
the center of a picked group of men who 
drove through the crowd, shouting, ‘‘ Make 
way there!’’ They landed their man be- 
hind the high desk in the front of the court 
room; he reached for a gavel and pounded 
and shouted on his own account. The 
tumult was beaten down; the clerk went 
to calling the day’s calendar in a voice of 
brass. There were two hundred and fifty 
causes noticed for trial, and the list of them 
had to be called loudly and briskly if every 
man was to get justice while it was going. 

Judge Barclay was on the bench. He 
was a stout man, with a big face of bright 
red and with hot black eyes that blazed on 
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small provocation. He wore a linen off} 
jacket and he had tucked a handkerch| 
into his neckband and an electric f. 
whirred behind him, so that he was in ) 
discomfort. But he didn’t wish the }j) 
gants and lawyers before him to take th 
ease. “Put on your coats, everybody!” |, 
ordered, hitting the desk. The same inte 
tion was behind his refusal to pass cases 
the day whether they were likely e | 
reached or not. He was going to sweat t]_ 
calendar; an hour or two of acute mise: 
would make litigants see reason an mar 
of them would fold their complaints ap. 
silently steal away. a 
Thomas Jefferson sweltered through t} 
morning hours and managed to hold h 
heated client in court. There was an 
recess, and then the case of Genera 
against Safetsky was called to be 
There was no jury, the judge being 
arbiter of both law and facts. _ } 
“First witness,’’ droned the judge 
The fleshy judge was feeling the 
He lay back in his chair with closed 
his Hapsburg lip was hanging down. § 
times during the progress of the sh 
a clerk entered with papers requi 
judge’s signature; at these times the e 
placed his hand on the judge’s shoul 
spoke to him, and the judge rolled fo: 
in his chair and reached unerringly for hij 
pen. When objections to testimony wen 
interposed he ruled on them, but he did noi 
open his eyes; he asked the stenographer ti 
read the question to him, and then he said 
“He may answer.” | 
The judge’s ability to try the case and tc 
sleep at the same time was heartening tc 
Thomas Jefferson; he thought that he 
could do the same thing himself, so one 
sided was the argument. He addressed his 
witnesses in a cultured voice, wishing to 
gain the judge’s favor; a court attendant 
had unexpectedly roared “‘Si-i-lence!” and 
the judge had opened one eye and looked 
at him very bleakly. And the case was 
simple. Safetsky admitted having bought 
the goods and was cheerfully willing that 
judgment should be taken against him; he 
objected fiercely to a judgment against his 
wife, to whom he had transferred his store. 
Thomas Jefferson, appearing for the 
plaintiff, wanted judgment against both 
husband and wife, and particularly against 
the wife, who had the wherewithal to pay. 
Thomas Jefferson rested; the defendants’ 
counsel put on his witnesses. His manner 
differed radically from Thomas Jefferson’s; 
he stood as far from the witness as the crowd 
would permit and he bellowed his questions, 
all of them. He secured the attention of the 
entire court room; the people were mildly 
curious as to what was going on up front 
and now they were hearing. The jud 
opened one eye and then the other and 
stared hard at the lawyer. He shut his ey 
again and stretched out his legs. 
When both sides had told their stories, 
everybody sat down and everybody waited 
on the judge. He lay there quietly; he 
was obviously weighing the merits of the 
controversy. The court room became very 
still. The judge opened his eyes, looked at 
the ceiling, shook himself and rolled for- 
ward in his chair. ‘Is that the case?” he 
said, blinking. te 
“That’s the case,” said Thomas Jef- 
ferson. “I have a brief here, your honor.” 
He gave his brief to an attendant, who 
pushed it into the judge’s lax hand. My 
“There’s something back of the perse- 
cution of this poor woman,” said the 
defendants’ counsel, getting to his feet 
again. “TI know what it is and I guess 
your honor does too. All I want to say is 
that the municipal court is the poor man’s 
court and your honor is not going to forget 
it. Yes, that’s the case, unless your honor 
wants to wait for three more witnesses I 
got coming?” - 
The judge took up his pen, drew the 
papers in the case to him and wrote his 
decision on the bottom of the complaint. 
He spoke the words as he wrote them, 
“Judgment—for the—Defendants.” He 
threw the papers aside. ‘‘Next case.” 
The defendants’ lawyer burrowed into 
the crowd and vanished; his witnesses 
hurried after him. an 
“But, your honor stammer 
Thomas Jefferson, flushing. His client 
stood beside him and bristled with anger. 
“Harkens against Bennardy!’’ shouted 
the clerk. The judge had sunk back int 
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The Illinois State Convention of 1860 


ONVENTION times are ever days of surprise and ex- 
citement, but no episode was ever more dramatic than the 
sudden endorsement of Abe Lincoln for the 
presidency by the Illinois Republicans in 1860. 
Lincoln, present as a spectator, was hoisted 
on shoulders and carried to the platform. It 
was another climax in his. life—a life as 
romantic, as dramatic as that of any hero of 
fiction. 


A Love Story’s End 


EMEMBER this moment in your 
own life? When it was all over 
except the ‘I do”’ and the rice throw- 
ing? Here’s the end of a perfect love 
story—‘‘For Sale,’ and it’s preceded 
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4 HE Dramatic Life of Abraham Lincoln,’’ produced by Al and Ray 
Rockett, with George Billings in the title rdle, will prove a revelation 


to America. No longer is Lincoln a dim figure of history, but instead a 
_ red-blooded human whose entire life is moving with romance, heartbreak 
) drama and whimsical comedy. ‘The story of Lincoln’s first love, his family 
‘life, his relentless fight through the years of his public life is a photoplay 
that will entertain more surely than any novel of the season. 


“The Perfect Flapper” 


ee looks happy. 
She is happy. 

For Colleen Moore, pictured above 
with Frank Mayo, has just discovered 
the secret of perfection in her latest 
picture, ‘‘The Perfect Flapper,” which 
attempts to answer the perplexing 
question of what kind of a girl the 
men like best. 

Colleen Moore’s name is 
the best entertainment insur- 
ance your theatre can offer. 


oer 


A Comedian on the Jury 


O JURY would be complete with- 
out its comedian, so Ford Ster- 
ling appears in the First National pic- 
ture, ‘‘The Woman on the Jury,” along 
with a featured cast headed by Sylvia 
Breamer. And 
his comedy re- 
lieves the tense 
drama which the 
story contains. 
For dramatic 
situations the pic- 
ture has seldom 
been equalled. 
The lone woman 
exposing her own 
past to save the 
life of a girl- 
= prisoner, and 
swinging the votes of eleven men! 


“The White Moth” 


AR more interesting to the Amer- 

ican public than the rise and fall of 
the franc is the back-stage life of the 
Parisian theatrical world. So it would 
seem, anyway, from the enthusiastic 
reception given the Maurice Tourneur 
production, ‘‘The White Moth.” The 
heroine is an American girl whom fate 
and a charming personality make the 
idol of Paris. Along come two 
American broth- 
ers, and from 
then on the ro- 
mance moves 
fast enough to 
break all speed 
limits—even 
Parisian. 

Barbara La 
Marr is the girl 
and Conway 
Tearle, in the 
leading mascu- 
line rdéle, is co- 
featured with 
her. 


“A Self Made Failure’”’ 


| ake HAMILTON, graduated 
from a knight-of-the-road to a 
maitre d’hétel, sizes up the evening's 
entertainers. He and Ben Alexander 
(on the right) punctuate this J. K. 
McDonald production with laughs. 


by an hour’s thrilling entertain- 
ment. Claire Windsor and Rob- 
ert Ellis are the happy ones. 


® 
U FIRST on’ 
NATIONAL 
“BB Pictures 
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Ky 5 the Keds line. 


WILLIAM C. DeMILLE ON HIS 
HOLLYWOOD COURT 


This court is made of cement in- 
stead of clay or grass and is the 
scene of some fast matches. Sixty 
of the matches mentioned below 
were “‘singles’’-—much harder on 
shoes than ‘‘doubles’’ matches. 


Below is shown a Keds 
Oxford with Crepe Sole— 
one of the many models in 
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motion picture director 
makes a record with Keds 


Keds are a complete line of 
canvas rubber-soled shoes, 
varying in price according to 
grade, size and style — from 
$1.25 to $4.50. 


Keds withathletic-trim are 
not only standard for sport 
and vacation wear, but are also 
the ideallong-wearingevery- 
day summershoe forboys and 
girls of all ages. Keds with 
Crepe Soles are the choice of 
thousands of tennis players— 
including the ten leading 
players inthecountry. Other 
Keds include attractive pumps 
and oxfords for street, home 
and all outdoor wear. 


ATHLETIC-TRIM KEDS 


Keds with athletic-trim come in various 
styles — lace-to-toe and lace-to-instep, 
black, brown, and grey trim. They are 
built for the hardest sports and vacation 
wear, 


Keds 


Trademark Reg U.S. Pat. Off, 


“TF there’s anything harder on shoes than a 
cement tennis court I haven’t seen it!” said 


William C. DeMille recently. 


And he placed on a desk in our office a pair of 
Keds which he had brought all the way from 


Hollywood to New York for our inspection. 


“Tve already worn these for 101 sets on my 
own cement court—and they’re easily good for 
50 more. That’s three times the amount of wear 


I generally get. 
know about it.” 


I thought you would like to 


Another instance of the amazing wearing qual- 


ity of Keds! 
These examples come from all sides. 


From 


amateur sportsmen throughout the country (in- 
cluding the 10 leading tennis players)—and from 
parents who have found that the long-wearing 
quality of Keds makes them the ideal summer 
footwear for the active feet of growing boys and 


girls. 


For Keds are not only the leading sport shoes 
today. They’re especially built to stand the 
games, hikes, camping trips of vacation time, and 


hard every-day wear. 


Keds are a complete line of canvas rubber- 
soled shoes, varying in price according to 
grade, size and style—from $1.25 to $4.50. 

It is important to remember that all canvas 


rubber-soled shoes are not Keds. 


Keds are made 


only by the United States Rubber Company. 
Every pair of Keds is built to give longer wear 


and better service. 


And every Keds shoe has the name Keds 
on it. It will pay you to look for the name. 


Keds Hand-book for Girls. 
free. 
way, New York City. 


They are not Keds 
unless the name Keds 
is on the shoe 


Information on games, woodcraft 
and dozens of other things boys are in- 
terested in, is in the 1924 Keds Hand- 
book for Boys; and vacation sugges- 
tions, sports, recipes, etc., are in the 
Either sent 
Address Dept. R-5, 1790 Broad- 


United States Rubber Company 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
his chair and closed his eyes. Another set 
of lawyers and litigants were elbowing 
Thomas Jefferson. 

“But, if your honor pleases 
claimed Thomas Jefferson. 

“Step to one side, counselor,’’ ordered an 
attendant, twitching his sleeve. “Your 
case has been tried and it’s all over, so 
give somebody else a chance. Step back, 
counselor, step back.” 

The representative of the General Stores 
said to Thomas Jefferson in the hall, “You 
call yourself a lawyer, and you lose a case 
like that. Why, I could win that case my- 
self and I don’t claim to be a lawyer.” 


” 


ex- 


“We’llbeat them on appeal,’’said Thomas - 


Jefferson doggedly. 

“And who’s going to pay for the appeal? 
You ought to have won that case inside 
there and then there wouldn’t be any ap- 
peal. Why didn’t you win it? What kind of 
a lawyer are you anyway? Why, that 
Safetsky is a plain swindler; anybody with 
an eye in his head could see that he was 
trying to cheat us. What are you going to 
do about it? They’ll tear my scalp off back 
in the office when they hear about this.” 

“T’ll move to set the verdict aside,” said 
Thomas Jefferson, badgered into offering 
his client a false hope. He did not say that 
the motion to set the verdict aside was 
merely a formal preliminary to an appeal. 

He trudged down Centre Street on his 
way back to his office; he did not stride 
with an independent air. He had been 
keyed up like a batter getting up to hit; he 
was now run down like a batter who has 
struck out. He had done his best, but 
there was no solace in that; his client cared 
only for results. Indeed, the fact that he 
had done his level best aided in depressing 
him; his best wasn’t good enough. Per- 
haps his best would never be good enough 
for New York. 

He emerged from dusty Centre Street, 
passed the new Hall of Records, crossed 
Chambers Street and entered City Hall 
Park. Here was the old brownstone build- 
ing that housed the city court, and the old 
limestone structure that housed the su- 
preme court; there was the back of the 
City Hall. Many people were approaching 
and entering and leaving these buildings, 
going from one to another, going briskly 
but unhurriedly, showing no awe as they 
entered the little City Hall wherein sat the 
mayor of New York and his dignitaries, 
showing no relief as they came unharmed 
from the courts, going like people who 
knew what they were about. Everybody 
seemed to be pushing on with confidence, 
going somewhere with assurance, every- 
body but he. He had no business to take 
him into these higher courts, he had no 
excuse to go and snatch a glance at the 
august governors of six millions of people. 
Perhaps he would never have any. It 
might be on the cards that he should be a 
hack and a scrub to the last day of his life; 
perhaps it would be wise to drop his dreams 
and ambitions. He was an outsider, a rank 
outsider. How should he come to public 
notice? Had he worthy ability of any sort? 
Which of these many deft and dapper 
gentlemen could he hope to. thrust aside? 
They wouldn’t make room for him; they 
wouldn’t welcome him. New York had no 
use for him. 

He had secured desk room in the office of 
a law firm on Cedar Street, a law firm that 
wanted a big show for little money. The 
firm sublet most of its space. The clerks 
and stenographers of all the sublessees were 
crowded into the large room in which 
Thomas Jefferson had his desk. On the 
register in the public hall below “Thomas 
Jefferson Gentry—Roorh 810” looked very 
fine, but one could get to Room 810 and 
still have to hunt for Thomas Jefferson 
Gentry. The personnel in the big room 
was constantly changing, so that even here 
and in his own place he was a stranger and 
an outsider. He threw his brief case on the 
desk and fell into his chair. 


qr 


HE house in which Thomas Jefferson 

tenanted a hall room was one of a dingy 
row of three-story-and-basement brown- 
stone dwellings. About half of the space in 
them was taken up by halls and stairs and 
passages, and they were all very well in 
the 80’s and 90’s when brawny Irish and 
German servant girls could be had for 
twelve and fifteen dollars per month. They 
were rooming houses now, with cheap shops 
in the basements between the high stoops. 
One of these once-fashionable abodes had 
been spared; in front of this onea lamp-post 


_ set up before the homes of ex-mayors} 
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had been raised, such a lamp-post as, 


New York, and it showed on the hoy, 
front a black-and-gold sign which si] 
Eskimo Club. Beneath the name y, 
written this mystic injunction in letters’ 
gold: Put Your Cross in the Circle Unc. 
the Star! } 
Thomas Jefferson had never entered tl 
Eskimo Club, although he had been 
Democrat in Frankfort, Ohio, in the face 
outraged public opinion. He had p) 
conceived notions about Tammany ih 
But he was feeling glum this night and t 
Eskimo Club was as chipper as ever, T 
windows were open and brightly lit a 
exhaling laughter and cheerful noise, }) 
obeyed an impulse and stepped down in, 
the area way and passed under the sto, 
and entered the basement of the clubhous 
Three men and two women were seat)! 
on a line of chairs against a wall 
large front room; they were silent and 
collected in manner and were evident 
clients and not members. At the other sii 
of the room was a businesslike roll-tc 
desk, behind which sat a businesslike 
man. This young man—who, at this 
ment and to Thomas Jefferson, personi 
Tammany Hall from its institution on 
12, 1789, down to and including the 
evening —was a very likely fellow. He w: 
red-headed, blue-eyed, trim, quick-spoke 
and alert. 2 
“Hello,” said Thomas Jefferson, feelin 
quite at home with him. a 
“Hello,” said the red-headed man, grit 
ning. “What can we do for you, big fellow? | 
“T was thinking I might join this club, | 
said Thomas Jefferson. | 
“Good! Who sent you down here- 
your district captain? I’m Jack Frazer 
how are you, big fellow? Write your nam 
out here and where you live. That’s right 
Let’s see; Moe Morris is your captain 
Wait till I get Moe.” He went to the foo 
of a stairs and shouted, “‘Moe Morris! Hey 
Moe! Send down Moe Morris! Gq 
“Got to know your captain,” he ex 
plained. ‘You want to keep in touch with 
him, Tom. He’ll introduce you to Jimmy 
I’d take you up and introduce you t 
Jimmy, but the rule is to go through you. 
captain. Keeps you in touch.” | 
“Who’s Jimmy?” | 
“Excuse me? Jimmy Clahan! Here's 
Moe now. Meet Tom Gentry, Moe; he’s 
a new member in your district. Good luck, 
Tom, and glad to meet you.” : 
“This way, Tom,’ said the dark and 
low-set Moe; and Thomas Jefferson fol- 
lowed him up the stairs to the main floor of 
the Eskimo Club. 
The atmosphere of the basement had 
been businesslike; the atmosphere of the 
main floor was one of amiable good-fellow- 


.ship. Some sixty men were in the three 


rooms; they were playing cards, playing 
checkers, drinking, shouting to and fro, 
talking and laughing. The air was blue 
with smoke. There were newly washed 
mechanics in celluloid collars and flannel 
shirts; there were neat and sallow clerks 
and shop assistants; there were knowing 
old men in cheap ready-made suits. Moe 
Morris began the ascent of another stairs. 
The noise was quenched behind them as 
Moe opened and shut a door on the second 
floor. They were in a room whose center 
illumination shone on the green baize of a 
massive poker table. Eight substantial- 
looking citizens were seated about the 
table playing fifty-cent limit; a steward 
was putting tall and clinking glasses at 
their elbows. Thomas Jefferson came to 
know these men; they were the executive 
member, the alderman, a supreme-court. 
judge, a local hotel keeper, a pawnbroker, a 
contractor, a sporting man, and the com- 
missioner of a city department. } 
“Jimmy!” called Moe Morris. | 
The executive member laid down his 
hand and came at the call of duty. He 
was a strongly built and handsome man. 
His close-cropped hair was gray; his 
mustache and eyebrows were thick and 
black. He looked at Thomas Jefferson 
with gravity, and then he smiled and 
fash 3 Jefferson felt that this man liked 
im. 
“Play my stack, Moe,” said the leader of 
the district. ‘Well, Tom, what’s the good 
word? Just moved into the district, did 
you, Tom?” i 
“From Ohio,” said Thomas Jefferson. 
“You see, I was a Democrat out there, 
and so i ; 
“And so you’re a Democrat here, whi 
means you belong in Tammany Hall. What 
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Pufted to 8 times its natural size 
with the richness of a confection 


Have you ever tasted Quaker Puffed Rice? It’sa breakfast 
dish and a supper dish that millions now enjoy. 


We take selected grains of rice and steam explode them 
to 8 times their normal size. Every food cell thus is broken 
to make digestion easy. 


The flavor is rich beyond compare. Crisp and toasty 
grains with the enticement of confections. Children love 
these fairy puffs, and adults delight in a refreshing change 
from ordinary cereal dishes. 


You serve with milk or cream, with fresh or cooked fruits. 
You mix them with butter to eat between meals. Serve 
often and in many ways. 


Just for the joy of it, try a package today. 


Puffed Wheat, too 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is another cereal delight—grains of wheat 
exploded like the Puffed Rice. Most folks get a package both of 
the Puffed Wheat and the Puffed Rice. And thus supply variety. 


Quaker 
Puffed Wheat 


Quaker 
Puffed Rice 
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do you do, Tom? Say, you’re big enough 
to fight Willard!” 

“Tm a lawyer.” 

“Lawyer, hey? We're a little shy on 
lawyers in this district. We can use you, 
Tom. And you can use us,/see?’ One hand 
washes the other! Ever /peen in politics, 
Tom?’ 

“No, I never have. I didn’t expect to, 
either.” 

“Well, Tom, if you want to stay out of 
politics in New York the best way is to join 
the Republican Party. Ha, ha! But seri- 
ously, Tom, a lawyer ¢an’t keep out of 
politics in New York, not if he wants to get 
ahead. Well, Tom, what can we do for you 
tonight?” 

“Not a thing, Jimmy.” 

“Oh, come off. Get it out of your system 
now and don’t nurse it for a month before 
opening up. We know you, Tom; you 
want something or you wouldn’t be here. 
Every man in the club came in first looking 
for something and that goes for Jimmy 
Clahan too. What's on your mind? How 
can we make you happy?’’ 

“Really, Jimmy, I don’t want anything 
of you. Oh, well, pshaw; there is some- 
thing that bothers me, hut you can’t do 
anything about it. I wouldn’t ask you to.” 

The leader put an arin about Thomas 
Jefferson’s waist and tickled his ribs. “Let 
us hear it, Tom.” 

“But I tell you it’s outside your province. 
It was a case in court today—small case, 
but I needed to win it—-and I got a rotten 
decision.” 

“Who was the judge?” 

“Barclay.” | 

“Municipal court? Well, Tom, old scout, 
Judge Barclay is a Republican.” 

“Well, there you are again.” 

“No, Tom; there you are again. It 
don’t make a damn hit of difference if the 
man we got to see is a Republican or a 
Democrat, so long as he was made by 
politics. What do you want me to do with 
Judge Barclay, Tom?” 

“J don’t want you to do anything with 
him!” 

“Then what are you kicking about?” 

Thomas Jefferson thought quickly. That 
decision of Judge Barclay’s had been de- 
cidedly rotten. Unjust! He looked the 
leader in the eye and he said in a low 
voice, “Jimmy, I don’t want you to in- 
fluence Judge Barclay in any way, suppos- 
ing you are able to do it. I am going to 
move to set that verdict aside and I wish 
you would say this to Judge Barclay: 
‘Please pay attention to the argument. 
Give the verdict to the right side, but 
do, for heaven’s sake, listen to what’s 
being said!’ Say only that to him, Jimmy.” 

“T got you, Tom,” said Jimmy Clahan, 
shaking hands again. “Mighty glad to 
have you. Go down and look the boys over 
and see if you can pick out a good one. 
Ha, ha! So long, Tom!” 

Theleaderwentbacktohisgame. Thomas 
Jefferson drifted downstairs and into the 
assembly rooms. He saw a vacant arm- 
chair by the front windows and he took 
it; in the armchair beside him sat a sun- 
burned man wearing a high-crowned hat of 
brown straw. Moe Morris passed behind 
the chairs, said ‘‘Harry Pickett—meet 
Tom Gentry,” turned on his heel and 
walked away. 

“Glad to meet’ you, Tom,” said the sun- 
burned man, shaking hands. “Are you 
with the city?” 

“Tm an attorney,” said Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 

“Tm with the tenement-house depart- 
ment; inspector. You’re a lawyer, are 
you? Well, say, Tom, there’s something I 
want to ask you. Supposing a tenant sees 
the ceiling in the kitchen is cracked and 
she reaches up with a broom and taps it to 
be sure it won’t fall down and then the 
whole ceiling falls down on her head, can 
she sue the landlord? There’s no violation 
on the house, you understand, and she was 
just making sure the ceiling wouldn’t fall 
down and hurt somebody. I know the 
party and I promised I would ask a lawyer 
for her. How about it?” 

Thomas Jefferson ventured an opinion. 
Near-by chairs joined in the discussion 
without waiting to be invited; without 
waiting to be introduced they addressed 
Thomas Jefferson as Tom. Under other 
circumstances this promiscuous familiarity 
might have nettled him—he was an athlete 
and was used to the easy manners of the 
playing field and the gymnasium, but there 
had been no obligation then ito reciprocate 
by accosting as Dick or Harry everybody 
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who called him Tom. But he was grate{ 
‘to these men; they were wise men, m) 
who knew their way about, good felloy 
honest fellows, hearty jokers and laughe) 
if he had not stepped into the Eskimo Ch\ 
he would have been grinding away in tl 
stuffy little room at this moment, leafiy| 
wearily over his rejected brief, with ¢]| 
sweat trickling into his eyes and his he:| 
buzzing in tune with the singing gas mant|_ 

He was pleasurably stimulated and ] 
talked. Jimmy Clahan, pausing in ¢} 
doorway to look and to listen, heard hi 
telling the group a story of college baseba 
as it was played in Thomas Jefferson 
fresh-water college. | 

“Our catcher was a ringer named Padd 
Bates. Paddy was a cracking good catch: 
in spite of six broken fingers—he ough 
to’ve been, seeing that he’d caught nin| 
years in the old Three-State League—by_ 
he was a little behind in his studies, thoug 
he worked hard to catch up. One day w 
were playing Ann Arbor—Paddy broke y| 
that game with a homer—and an old a 
player friend of Paddy’s recognized hin 


aes is Judge Barclay’s stenographer,” 
said the voice on the wire. “Can you! 
come up and see the judge right away?”| 

Thomas Jefferson hurried up to Centr 
Street and met the judge’s stenographer 
the court clerk’s office. He had seen th 
stenographer at work in court at his little 
table below the bench, and then the ste- 
nographer had had a still face and a flat 
voice. But now he smiled, and his voice 
had the trills and runs of old friendship. 
He introduced Thomas Jefferson to the 
court clerk and to subsidiary clerks, stating 
to them_that his friend was a friend of 
Jimmy Clahan, of the Eskimo Club. He 
conducted him then to the court room and 
to the bench, whereon sat Judge Barclay 
trying a case and sleeping the sleep of the 
just man who has eaten a big lunch on a 
hot day. ' 

“Jimmy Clahan says you think you got 
the worst of that decision the other day, 
counselor,” said the judge, opening his eyes. 

“T certainly did, judge,’ protested 
Thomas Jefferson, hitching his chair nearer, 
“Why, that case was as plain as a pikestaff, 
and I was simply paralyzed with ——” 

“How’s my friend Jimmy? Say, has he 
got that police dog yet?” 

“T don’t know, judge. Did you notice 
that English decision I cited in my brief, 
judge? It was on all fours with this case, 
The Lord Chief Justice of England ——” 

“He offered to bite me once,” said the 
judge, nodding. ‘He bit a peddler’s leg, 
and the S. P. C. A. came and got him, and 
Jimmy ought to let them keep him. You 
tell him I said so. Go ahead and make your 
motion, and give my regards to Jimmy.” 

A few days later Thomas Jefferson made 
his motion to set aside the verdict in th 
case of General Stores against Safetsky. 
The motion was made, as was usual, i 
open court and before an impatient crowd 
Thomas Jefferson knew that he would be 
in the public eye and he had prepared ai 
excellent speech. ‘Would that I had the 
golden eloquence of my silvery-tongued 
adversary wherewith to argue this motion, — 
your honor,” he began ingeniously. “But, 
your honor ( > 

The judge struck the desk. “No argu 
ment. Submit your papers, both sides.” 

Thomas Jefferson’s experienced opponent 
smothered a smile, handed up his paper in 
opposition and swaggered away. He had 
something to puzzle over when he was told 
later that the motion had been granted. 

This small victory gave Thomas Jefferson 
prestige with the Tromper Collection 
Agency; inducing a judge to reverse him- 
self and set aside his own verdict was some- 
thing that was done exactly once each blue 
moon. Here was a man who never said 
die! The agency turned over to him a 
number of small accounts to bring suit on. 
He won a majority of them; he knew the 
judge and he knew the clerks, and it is just 
possible that some of his cases would have 
gone through to victory even if he had 
forgotten to get up and go to court thosé 
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_ Know your Radiator/ 


Unluable acts about it, and about its care ° 
which will save you delays and expense~ 


What are the principal parts of 
the Radiator of your car? 


There are four distinct parts to the 
radiator of your car. The shell (1) 
is the ornamental exterior. It sur- 
rounds and protects the core. The 
core (2) is the “business part” of 
your radiator. It is constructed of 
thin sheet metal, to provide inde- 
pendent passages for cooling the 
water from the engine 
jacket, and for the air which 
is sucked through it by the 
fan. The upper tank (3) re- 
ceives the hot water, and the 
lower tank (4) collects the 
cooled water, which then re- 
turns to the water-jackets. 


In case of accident must all parts 


be renewed? 
Usually not. 


The various units of a 
radiator are individually 
replaceable. It is un- 
usual indeed that any 
accident or condition 
requires the renewing of 
all four of these prin- 
cipal parts. Perhaps 
only a new core is re- 
quired or more likely a 
repair to the old one. 
It is surprising how cleverly a specialist can repair a damaged 
radiator and how much he can save you. Hardly ever is a 
complete new radiator necessary. 


What is the function 


of a cooling system? 


The burning of gaso- 
line in an engine gen- 
erates heat, but only 
a small portion of this 
heat is utilized as 
power. The surplus 
wom,| Heat must be elimi- 

‘ - m nated from the system 
or the engine will overheat and soon 
cease to function. 


This cooling is effected by circulating 
water through the cylinder jackets and 
then through a special cooler, the radi- 

ator, which is provided for the purpose. 


Why must a Radiator 
be kept in condition? 


Your engine cannot 
function correctly 
when overheated. It 
will surely overheat if 
the cooling system is 
not working properly. 
An obstruction in the 
air or water-passages, 
or a leak in your radiator or hose connec- 
tion, may cause serious damage if it is 
not attended to. It pays to use a good 
radiator and keep it in condition. An 
occasional inspection of your radiator 
by an expert is an excellent plan. 


Where should you go 
for Radiator service? 
Se g=-— Harrison Radiator 
Service Stations are 
located everywhere. 
You will know them 
by the United Motors- 
Harrison sign shown 
at the left. They are 
manned by specialists 
and are equipped to do the sort of repair 
work that will save you time, money 
and needless trouble. Write the nearest 
United Motors branch for the latest 
directory of authorized service stations. 


HARRISON RADIATORS 


Authorized Service by 


UNITED Morors SERVICE 


General Offices 


INCORPORATED 


Detroit, Michigan 


ATLANTA DALLAS ; UnitEp Motors LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON DENVER aes ey, MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS 
BUFFALO DETROIT NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK SEATTLE 
OMAHA TORONTO, CAN. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
mornings. Being among friends, he had 
confidence, and he let his voice expand and 
roll; impressed laymen sidled up to him 
and pulled his sleeve and told him that they 
had no lawyer and asked him to handle 
their affairs. He could afford to take tickets 
to benefits, and to keep a pocketful of bad 
cigars for free distribution where they 
would do good. 

Nor was his practice confined to munici- 
pal courts, which were inferior tribunals 
taking cognizance of no suit involving more 
than one thousand dollars; he found place 
for himself in the courthouses in City Hall 
Park, and here, too, Jimmy Clahan opened 
the way. He had gone to the Eskimo 
Club to thank Jimmy for passing the word. 

“T wouldn’t have asked you, Jimmy,” he 
said with fierce earnestness, “if it wasn’t 
dead right. That was a rotten decision and 
there was no other way to beat it.” 

“That’s all right, Tom, my son,” said 
Jimmy, slapping his shoulder. “Glad to 
oblige you. Now I suppose you want to do 
something for me, don’t you?” 

“T wish I could, Jimmy!” 

“Well, Tom, all I’m going to ask of you 
is for you to drop around to the club here 
four or five nights a week. That’s easy, 
isn’t it? I’ll tell you why. We’ve got too 
many foreigners in this club and the Amer- 
icans in the district see that and they shy 
away from us. Say, Tom, there’s an open- 
ing for you right in your own block. How 
vrould you like to be captain of that block?” 


From that port, after filling the tanks with 
fuel oil, it took eighteen days of unceasing 
monsoon bucking to lay Socotra astern. 
Chill winds out of Africa howled in the 
antennz of the wireless. Fine rain whipped 
down out of leaden skies. Wave after curl- 
ing wave smote the freighter fair on the 
nose, staggering her, cutting down her 
speed. She wallowed like a monster in la- 
bor; she never quit; but during those 
weeks of gale upon gale her progress was 
almost imperceptible. 

“Cause she’s foul,” observed Singapore. 

The third assistant nodded agreement. 

“The Old Man’s going to dock her in 
Constantinople. Some days she ain’t 
making four knots an hour.” 

Nor was the nose smiting the whole of it. 
Those waves had the tricks of skilled wres- 
tlers. They side-swiped, brimming the after 
well deck. Green water crashed on the 
hatches, foamed white around the winches 
and the first assistant’s barrels, then sucked 
noisily out through the scupper holes. But 
Singapore’s knots stood the strain; the 
barrels stood the buffeting as though they 
were part of the deck. As for Singapore 
himself—well, he and his fellow wipers 
chipped paint and chipped paint and chipped 
paint. Once past Port Said, they would 
begin painting the places they had chipped. 

Aden, with its red barrenness, marked 
another change. Followed six days of hell. 
The Red Sea beggared description, or it 
could have been described in one word— 
heat! 

It poured down on the ship from the 
brazen sky. It lifted from the dead water. 
It filled the steel decks until the touch of 
them blistered bare skin. There was no 
escaping it by day or by night. It was just 
as bad on the forecastle head as it was in 
the engine room, just as unbearable in the 
Old Man’s cabin as it was on the poop deck, 
where the crew had swung their bunks to 
the awning fixtures. 

If there was ever a breeze it scorched like 
the breath from a furnace door. The six 
days were worse than overwhelming; they 
were a fiery torment. 

Sight of land, even, brought no relief. 
Heat followed the Juniper Point past Suez 
and well into the canal. So it happened, on 
the afternoon of their passage through, that 
the second assistant— hoping against hope, 
no doubt—sent Singapore up to the boat 
deck to swing the engine-room ventilators 
toward the ever-elusive windward. 

The big fellow completed his task and 
looked around. The freighter, he noticed, 
was tied up to the east bank of the canal, 
waiting on a southbound Britisher whose 
smoke rose black between two pitiless yel- 
low deserts. Lines ran from bow and stern of 
the Juniper Point to convenient bitts on 
shore. A couple of Arab canal employes, 
who had joined the ship at Suez, were 
squatting on the bitts, looking like grotesque 
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“What’s the matter with Moe Morris?” 

“What do you care? But I’ll tell you if 
you want to know, because I told Moe to 
his face: He’s not keeping his end up. He 
didn’t get out the vote in the last primary. 
One reason is because he salted down too 
much of the expense money. He needn’t 
tell me he spent it; I didn’t see a runner on 
the street except his uncle, and he can’t 
speak English. And Moe isn’t a good 
enough mixer; he can’t talk to people and 
make them like it. Moe’s too busy with 
his insurance business, I guess. Do you 
want to try the job or are you too blamed 
lazy?” 

“Td sure like to try, Jimmy—only, of 
course, you see, I’m not very well fixed to 
spare much time.” 

“You don’t think I’m asking you to do 
it for nothing, do you? Talk it over with 
Jack Frazer, the secretary. Say, there 
goes Judge Van Gilder; I want you to 
meet him, Tom. Supreme court. Hey, 
judge!” 

Judge Van Gilder turned away from the 
stairs. He was a tall man with wide 
shoulders and silver hair; he made an im- 
pressive figure when seated on the bench in 
his judicial robe, and he had a reputation 
for learning and astuteness. 

“Judge,” said Jimmy Clahan, “this is 
Big Tom Gentry, one of our new members 
and a boy that is right. Put Tom on your 
list, will you? He’s a lawyer.” 

On a morning after, Thomas Jefferson 
saw his name in the Law Journal; Judge 
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Van Gilder had appointed him as referee in 


a foreclosure on a loft building in the new . 


Garment Center. Further search of the 
Law Journal revealed that Thomas Jeffer- 
son Gentry had been appointed receiver of 
rents in another legal proceeding. There- 
after and for many days Thomas Jefferson 
did not read the Law Journal perfunctorily 
and as a matter of duty; reading it had 
become as fascinating a sport as searching 
for eggs left in the garden by the Easter 
Rabbit had been to his childhood. 

Jack Frazer called him up. 

“Jimmy says that Frank Whalen is to 
be appointed auctioneer to sell that build- 
ing at foreclosure; you better write the 
name down. . . What’s that? ga 
No, there is nothing for you to do but sign 
your name to the report when it comes in 
to you, all made up. 

“Jimmy will see you tonight about that 
receivership; he has somebody in mind to 
do the repairs.”’ 

Thomas Jefferson’s conscience bothered 
him at times, but not badly. It was ready 
to listen to reason. This is the way things 
are done! He would be a fool to think that 
judges handed out plums to strangers. A 
rustic notion. And why should he object 
to letting Jimmy Clahan distribute what- 
ever patronage there was? If he objected, 
Jimmy would distribute the patronage just 
the same, but somebody else’s name would 
appear in the Law Journal. Thomas Jeffer- 
son felt his moral horizon broadening; that 
was it—he was growing broad minded. He 
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scarecrows in their dirty white garments. 
They were waiting to cast off. Then they 
would come aboard again with their work 
boat. 

Glad shouting reached the wiper’s ears. 
It came from port. 

Wondering a little, Singapore made his 
way around a lifeboat, looked down and 
saw men swimming. He recognized them. 
They were Johnson and Tony and Square- 
head Ole—all three fortunate in being off 
watch at the time. As soon as they saw 
the wiper their tumult changed to mocking 
invitation. 

“Come on in, Singapore!’’ 

“Tak’ a hetter, Sangapaw!” 

“Don’t ye wish ye could!” 

Came for Singapore a brief interval of 
indecision. He had a chipping hammer and 
a hot corner waiting for him below. But he 
was not a man long to be restrained by any 
sense of duty. In front of him was water, 
cool water, cooler at any rate than his heat- 
scourged body. And the only thought that 
rose to bother him was whether he could 
get away with it. 

Where was the first? In his bunk, of 
course, at this hour. So temptation gained 
an easy victory. Singapore’s heavy shoes, 
dungaree trousers and undershirt dropped 
in an oily pile. His big white body flashed 
thirty feet downward. 

A beautiful dive for a man of Singapore’s 
size, and his swimming was something to 
delight the eye. If he was awkward on a 
ladder or a painting scaffold, in the water he 
was graceful as a porpoise. He loved it. 
He laughed for sheer pleasure as he broke 
the surface after each deep plunge. Al- 
though such a conception never entered his 
mind, the velvet touch of the salty depths 
had the curious effect of cleansing his whole 
spirit of littleness. He became another 
man. 

Five minutes of stolen freedom! For- 
getting everything but present enjoyment, 
the wiper made the opposite sandy bank 
and returned before the Britisher drew 
abeam. It was the City of Yarmouth, 
Calcutta bound. 

The freighter whistled, the Arabs came 
to life. Led by Squarehead Ole, the swim- 
mers scrambled to get under the freighter’s 
stern and forward along her starboard side. 
So the Britisher’s passengers, crowding the 
port rail, were saved from a significant re- 
ception into that disconcerting world 
known as the Far East—the sight of four 
naked men swarming up a rope to the deck 
of the Juniper Point. ~ 

Singapore was last. He was grinning 
from ear to ear. But the sting of the hot 
deck under his soles woke him up to a real- 
ization of his defection. Three heavy strides 
took him up the after companionway, three 
long steps up the iron ladder on the galley 
bulkhead to the boat deck above. His heart 
gave a jump of actual consternation—for. 


sailoring instincts persist, although bucko 
mates pass—when his eyes beheld the first 
assistant standing with sour mien over his 
clothes. 

Somehow, though, he made pretense of 
not being alarmed. Somehow he fell into a 
swagger as he approached his superior, at 
the same time vaguely understanding that 
a naked man cannot swagger to good ad- 
vantage. 

Murray stood with his hands on his hips 
and his head thrust forward. 

“You belong in the engine room, Ellis!” 

“Sure,” said Singapore; ‘but the second 
sent me up t’ shift the ventilators.” 

And then the storm broke. 

“Oh, he did, did he?” Murray came back 
hotly. “But he didn’t tell you to go swim- 
ming, did he? He didn’t give you any 
license to fool around here on deck for half 
an hour? What do you think this is, you 
big bum, your yacht? I like your nerve! 
You get paid for a full day’s work, don’t 
you? I guess you’d howl if you didn’t, and 
I guess you'll come across with a full day’s 
work or I’ll have you logged!” 

Which, as a matter of fact, was all fair 
enough; no more than Singapore deserved 
or expected. The first should have let it go 
at that. It would seem, however, that 
Murray was one who did not know when to 
end a rebuke. 

“Swimming, eh?’’ he continued. “Well, 
you big fathead, you think you’re at Coney 
perhaps. I’ll give you Coney! TI’ll have 
you swimming in sweat from here to New 
York!” he promised unpleasantly. “When 
do you think I’m going to get my engine 
room painted with you trying your ——” 

“Aw, I was jest a minute!” The big 
fellow was not losing his temper at such 
close range; no fear of that. But naked- 
ness was making him feel very much the 
fool. “I jest took one dive, first. Get off 
me pants, will ye?”’ 

“Tl get off nothing till I e 

But he did. Singapore had already made 
two vain attempts to reach his clothes. 
Now he made a third. His shoulder drove 
Murray forcibly against a lifeboat. Yet 
this was no proof of insubordination or 
desperate courage on the wiper’s part. 
Simply—he had slipped. 

And an accurate explanation of Murray’s 
reaction would be difficult indeed. Most 
likely it lay in the fact that the first ought 
never to have gone to sea at all. Or it may 
have been a question of size. Murray was 
well put together; but as compared with 
Singapore he was a very small man. It 
may be, therefore, that he felt for a mo- 
ment the futile rage of the undersized when 
confronting giants. 

There was another possibility, too; one 
more favorable to the engineer. Perhaps 
Murray was seized with a savage impulse 
to whale into the big man, and restraining 
himself out of respect for the law proved 
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would have rejected angrily a dollar t 
was unmistakably dishonest. El 
There were patriotic exercises in | 
Eskimo Club on the Fourth of July. J;, 
Frazer put Thomas Jefferson Gentry do\ 
for a spiel; Thomas Jefferson was glad) 
oblige; he liked to speak in public, | 
strode to the front of the flag-draped pl. 
form and launched an impassioned atte: 
on George III, and when he spoke of ;\ 
Hessian mercenaries his fine voice vibraj| 
and he did not mince words. 
“Wonderful speaker,” said Jimmy Clah 
to Judge Van Gilder. “Nice boy too,” | 
“Not a New York boy, is he?” 
“No, he’s a corn-fed. Say, there’s ah. 
that we can do something with. He's £ 
the size and the looks and the voice, a. 
he’s bright enough to stand 
hitching.” — 
“Just about bright enough,” murmur 
the judge, looking at his Havana, __ 
“And he takes to the game, too; t¢ 
way he is dashing into it he is going t ha. 
his district in his pocket. We'll hay 
run him for the Assembly or som 
some day. Say, but can’t he hand ou 
hokum! The way he is talking you w 
think George the Third shot his dog, « 
pet he never laid eyes on the man ij 
fe; Al 
“George the Third ”’ said the judg 
looking at Jimmy Clahan with a gasp. _ 
“Give him a hand, give him a hand! 
exclaimed Jimmy loyally. And he we 
clapping his hands loudly. 


too much for him. In any case he lost h 
head. 

“That cooks your goose, Ellis!” i 
cried wildly, as he faced Singapore with re 
face and clutching fingers. Singapore, b 
now, was struggling into his clothes. he 
fixes you—proper! Just you wait, yo 
fool I’ll have you in irons before an i 
out!” 

“Huh!” Singapore’s frightened cour 
tenance popped from the folds of his unde: 
shirt. Just the mention of irons wa 
enough to throw him into a panic. | 

“You made a pass at me, you big stiff 
You struck an officer on the high seas!” 

““Aw, I did not!” “4 

Nine men out of ten would haye laughei 
at the wiper’s dismay. But Murray ap 
parently saw nothing funny. He continue( 
to rant and fume in a fashion that wai 
hardly in accord with the traditions of hi 
manly profession. Singapore’s assault wai 
out-and-out mutiny! Irons? He coule 
have the man hanged! And he would! He 
would! It was not long before Singapor 
toe to the engine room in fear for his ver} 
ife, i 

Afterward, of course, the first soakec 
his head, or cooled off in some equalls 
efficacious manner. There followed fo 
Singapore no clamping in irons, no inear. 
ceration in the forepeak for laying violent 
hands on a wearer of the gold braid. So, as 
the days went by, the wiper was able te 
swing his mind back to the scene on the 
boat deck without arousing within himseli 
too serious qualms of uneasiness. a 

What kind of a guy was he up against 
anyway? What kind of a guy was thi 
Murray? fl 

Singapore had seen all sorts of strange 
mortals in his decade and a half at sea. 
He had seen cussing officers and bellowing 
officers and praying officers; but neve! 
before had he seen an officer dancing 
around the deck like a furious schoolboy. 
Something wrong somewhere, and all. by 
himself the big fellow figured out just 
where the trouble lay. If he could not see 
yellowness in himself, he could in another. 

Yellow! The first was yellow! He must 
be, pulling any such hot air when_ all 
Singapore had done was give him a little 
shove. Murray was yellow! Cowardice 
lay hidden behind his hard exterior, behind 
his biting tongue. The discovery w 
sweet to the wiper as the cook’s pudding 01 
Sunday. Nd 

This, to be sure, was entirely fora 
presumption; and the forecastle is a pla e 
where thoughts become unbelievably dis- 
torted. Mountainous grievances gro\ 
there out of molehills. Molehill revenge 
give satisfaction out of proportion to thet 
importance. Conclusions are jumped a 
and Singapore now was certain his superi 
was lacking in nerve. So he lost all resp 
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{( the man, and his first important display 
othat loss cost him dearly in hard-earned 


mney. a 


OZOO!” said Squarehead Ole entic- 
J ingly. 

 Jozoo is slang for douziko; and douziko 
Levantine drink that would make a 
s monkey climb trees. Squarehead Ole 
s thirsty—for harsh liquor. Not on 
stch himself, he little cared whom he 
-ght lead astray. He had stuck his blond 
tad into the black gang’s mess room. 
“Oozoo!”’ said he. Two firemen and 
tree wipers looked at one another. 

“Tl go ye, by gosh!” 

This, suddenly, from Singapore Ellis. 
» had still half a day’s work to do; but 
‘siat did he care for the first? 

“First bane sleepin’.”’ 

on hell with him! Let’s go, Square- 
a ee 

‘Recklessness, once it took possession of 
te wiper, swept him along in its irresistible 

The Juniper Point lay in dry dock 

yout five miles above Constantinople. A 
ittlement had sprung up around the dock, 
id delightfully situated on the shore of the 
osporus were three small coffee houses. 
‘ere they sold douziko to the crews of the 
jipping. Singapore went as he was, grimy 
ter a morning of toil. To avoid passing 
‘e first assistant’s cabin, he walked for- 
‘ard along the port-side passageway. 
jharee minutes later he and Ole were off 
ie ship, off the dock itself and safely out 
sight beyond the dock sheds. 
This was pure bravado on Singapore’s 
aut. The first would go on watch at four; 
2 could not miss detecting the wiper’s 
osence. But what if he did? What could 
2 do about it? Shoot off some more hot 
t, of course! Something else, too; but 
ingapore was strangely indifferent. 

“You ain’ afraid, eh, ol’ Sangapaw?”’ 
tinned Ole. ‘Ve go Ol’ Vhiskers’ place?”’ 
“Yeh; the glasses is bigger.” 

, That was true. Old Whiskers was al- 
‘ays most generous. He was probably 
poking for steady American trade. A 
jaster went further in his establishment 
han in either of the others. But that was 
ot the only attraction; and Singapore 
miled broadly to himself. Glad of his 
teedom, the wiper had an idea he wanted 
o talk with Katrinka, the buxom dark 
week girl who waited on Old Whiskers’ 
ustomers. ‘ 
They had not far to go. A couple of 
inutes’ walking took the two men through 
_ dusty street of small shops and out onto 
broad sidewalk which lay between the 
afte houses and the strait. The awnings 
vere down over the sidewalk tables; but 
strong light stabbed back from the oily, 
‘alm surface of the Bosporus. So Singa- 
yore and Ole went inside. Katrinka knew 
them from the preceding night. She now 
sreeted the two seafarers with a gay smile, 
tipped a small table in a cool corner and 


tipped away for a couple of douzikos. 

The men drank. But when it came down 
70 cases, Squarehead proved a more cau- 
jious drinker than one would have ex- 
oected. He was content to dream over his 
iquor. 

Singapore, ordinarily, was greedy. But 
on this occasion three douzikos moved him 
to relate his life’s history for the Greek 
girl’s benefit. Katrinka was no snob. 
Singapore’s week-old beard, his wiper’s 
attire and his grimy hands apparently 
caused her no moment’s dismay. Anyway, 
it was her business to be affable. She lis- 
tened eagerly; and the American’s tale was 
long and rambling, preventing more than 
one trip to the bar—and more than two. 
So it happened, incredibly, that Singapore 
was still sober when the sun went down. 

One by one, then, or in little groups, 
Singapore’s shipmates came ashore. They 
stormed noisily into Old Whiskers’ place, 
demanding douziko. Katrinka could listen 
no longer, and Singapore forgot her. | 

He set about correcting his sobriety. 
And—aided, no doubt, by his earlier start— 
he labored to such effect that ships and 
first assistant engineers and buxom Greek 
maidens became to him considerations of 
supreme unimportance. Some time later, 
with much urging and loud-toned execra- 
tion, men brought him back to the Juniper 
Font. 

Afterward Singapore had a hazy recol- 
lection of crawling on his hands and knees 
across the ship’s ladder—a perilous journey, 
for the ladder lay horizontal from dock to 
deck. Fifty feet below, the iron floor of the 
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dry dock promised certain death to anyone 
who fell. _ Singapore was blissfully un- 
aware of it. He did remember, though, 
encountering a blurred crowd near Number 
Three Hatch. He remembered grinning 
into Murray’s set face. 

But no words passed between the two at 

that time. Words would have been vain, 
and manhandling is no longer the solution 
in such cases. Singapore made his un- 
steady way aft to fourteen hours of un- 
beautiful slumber. It was close to noon 
before he came on deck the next day. 
_ “Come on, Ellis!” greeted him snarl- 
ingly. It was the first, leaning on the rail 
amidships. ‘I’m through talking to you. 
Come up to the skipper!” 

Singapore followed the-engineer stupidly. 
His head was an aching void. The Old 
Man came to the door of his eabin and 
Murray broke into an explosive little 
speech. The wiper’s faculties were too dull 
to comprehend the whole of it; but its 
outcome immediately was painfully clear. 
Murray must have been saving up for this 
opportunity. Ready of tongue while the 
wiper was dumb, he succeeded in having 
old offenses recognized. Punishment was 
retroactive. The Old Man logged Singa- 
pore six days’ pay for three days’ defection. 

Then, when the detail work was ended, 
he stood the wiper against the rail and did 
his best to set forth his opinion of shirkers 
in general and the specimen in front of him 
in particular. Singapore paid no attention. 
It seemed to him that he saw only the 
first, standing by during the whole per- 
formance. Murray had nothing to say 
after his opening accusations; but his eyes 
spoke such volumes of sheer disgust as to 
strike through even to Singapore’s under- 
standing. 

The wiper had expected to be logged— 
two days’ pay. Before his escapade the 
price had seemed fair. Afterward was a 
different story. And not two days, but six! 
That was no joke—somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of twelve dollars. 

And how about that for yellow, calling 
in the skipper to fight his battles? That 
would always be the difficulty. The first 
had this assistance ever at hand. Singa- 
pore stood alone. 

Hatred grew bitter in the big fellow’s 
breast; but it gradually became plain to 
him that any retribution of his would have 
to take subtle form. Violence was for- 
bidden him, although by now he had con- 
vinced himself it would be a simple matter 
to stand Murray on his head, the gold- 
braided stiff! And now shirking had played 
the boomerang. 

“But they’s other ways!” said Singa- 
pore. He set his slow wits to work. 

In the fullness of time the Juniper Point 
stood well along on the last leg of its jour- 
ney home. Bizerta, with its white battle- 
ments challenging the sea and Sicily, lay a 
day’s steaming behind. The freighter had 
stopped there only for fuel oil and none of 
the crew had got ashore. But the bum- 
boatmen had been active in their business 
of changee-for-changee. They had taken 
such wearing apparel as had been lowered 
from the deck and given unspeakably vile 
cognac in return. The black gang had ac- 
cumulated four or five bottles. 

No one bothered them. The officers, 
forward, could as well have been a hundred 
miles away. And anyway, what harm? It 
was night. The three wipers and two of the 
firemen were off watch. Moreover, their 
festivities were being held in the seclusion 
of their darkened forecastle. 


Slide, Kelly, slide, for Casey’s at the bat; 

Down went McGinty; where did you get that 
hat? 

In the evening by the moonlight, on Paddy 
Murphy’s cart— 

Oh, little Annie Rooney was my sweetheart! 


They sang it over and over again as they 
sprawled on the bunks and the benches. 
It seemed to amuse them vastly. Their 
laughter rang out in the dark. Every time 
they finished the mad chorus the bottles 
passed from hand to hand. But ever and 
anon, as though it lurked continually in 
the background of their minds, they broke 
into harsh detailing of their grievances 
against the first, the yellow skunk! 

“A skunk?” Dessel repeated. “Well, I 
guess he’s a skunk! Ye seen where he had 
me t’day, Singapore? Up over the filter 
box where it’s a hundred an’ thirty! An’ 
every time I goes out fer a blow under the 
fireroom ventilator he’s right on my neck 
till I go back.” 

“Yeh,” said Tracy; ‘‘only he’s worse 
with me. A lot I care fer how hot it is; only 
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he shoves me down cleanin’ the bilges— 
down where I can’t stand up straight ‘an’ 
I’m up t’ my knees in muck.” 

“He logged me six days,” said Singapore 
darkly. 

Tracy took a drink. 

“T’ve seen no worse 
laid fer.” 

“Laid fer?” 

“Yeh—an’ laid out!” 

Singapore lurched across to the bunk 
near Tracy. 

“Not on board ship!” 

“Naw; onshore somewheres. They was 
once a mate I seen get his in Macassar He 

“But that’s no good now!” Singapore 
interrupted. ‘We don’t make no more 
ports.” 

Tracy sneered. 

“Only N’York,”’ he replied. “I suppose 
they ain’t no dark streets along Staten 
Hees water front. I suppose ye couldn’t 

i e Bete ny Ly 

“Sure ye could!” 

“That’s jest the place! Along near them 
big warehouses, eh, Tracy?” 

Singapore rose suddenly to his feet. For 
all the liquor within him, he could not help 
but be aware of a feeling of inquietude. 
He had better get out! The next thing he 
knew they would be ringing him in on some 
scheme to assault the first, and the wiper 
shrank from the prospect. He was not so 
much afraid of the law; he was afraid of 
Murray. He cursed himself, for Murray 
was yellow! But the feeling that possessed 
Singapore was beyond his control. He 
walked out of the forecastle. 

“They’s somethin’ I can do t’ show 
him!” he panted. ‘‘They must be some- 
thin’!”’ 

And then it came to him. In the dark- 
ness of the after deck a flash of inspiration 
pointed out one petty way to get partly 
even. The wiper drew his knife, stole for- 
ward across Number Five Hatch. He per- 
formed a slight operation and concealed his 
work expertly. The barrels! He was care- 
ful not to weaken their fastenings too much. 
They must not come loose at the first slight 
roll. Instead, as he left them, it would 
take a good green sea to start them. And 
a good green sea, he assured himself, would 
smash them to splinters against the steel 
bulwarks. 

Petty? Singapore did not think so. Nor 
would Murray. The engineer loved money 
so much that he had lugged half a dozen 
empty barrels half around the world. It 
would certainly gripe him to watch one 
surge of the Western Ocean do him out of 
twelve dollars—just the amount, by the 
way, he had had lopped off Singapore’s 
pay by logging. 


guys ’n him get 


Iv 


OR a full week Singapore hugged him- 

self in happy anticipation. The thought 
of those barrels breaking suddenly from 
their lashings in the grip of a powerful wave 
filled the man with some amusement. He 
only hoped the first would be on hand to 
view the destruction. 

But the Western Ocean fell far short of 
expectations. Day after day, after passing 
Gibraltar, the Juniper Point plugged along 
without pitch or roll. The sun went up in 
the morning and down at night in a cloud- 
less sky. If the Mediterranean had been 
calm as a mill pond, the Atlantic’s smooth- 
ness resembled nothing so much as the 
water in a bathtub. Unusual weather, for 
it was well into October. 

The wiper grew sullen with waiting. But 
lack of courage kept him from tossing the 
barrels into the sea without more ado. 
That, he reflected, would not be the work 
of a minute. The chances were that he 
would be seen. The weather was keeping 
everybody on deck as much as possible; 


the oilers were often coming aft to the | 
steering engine; the Chinese cooks were | 


working in the galley at all hours. Better 
wait and put trust in the unfailing Atlantic. 

So Singapore lived in a fever of suspense. 
He never mentioned the barrels to his 
comrades, but his thoughts were of nothing 
else. They festered into an extreme bitter- 
ness. In this condition of mind he was 
quick to follow the lead offered by a con- 
versation he had one day with Dessel. 

It took place while they were at work. 
The wipers by now had got pretty well 
along with their painting of the engine 
room. Starting at the skylights which gave 
onto the boat deck, they had worked down 
level by level. Through the depth of four 
decks the white bulkheads glistened like 
new. The fresh black on gratings and pipes 
intensified the effect. It was no secret that 
the first assistant was proud of his domain, 
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and part of a first’s standing with his su- 


| periors rests on the appearance of his engine 


room at inspection in New York. 

“There’s himself,’’ said Dessel. 

He and Singapore were straddling a 
scaffold in a corner near the main circu- 
lating pump. He jerked his paint-stained 
thumb toward the log desk, where Murray 
was standing. 

“What’s he lookin’ up fer?’’ said Singa- 

ore. : 
‘i “Prob’ly he’s thinkin’ how they’ll like 


| this job when we get t’ the States.” 


“e Huh!” 

A grin passed over Dessel’s features. 

“A can o’ black ’d raise hell,” he ob- 
served. 

“cc Huh?” 

“A can o’ black paint.” 

Singapore looked puzzled. 

“What d’yemean—acan 0’ black paint?” 

Dessel cast his eyes aloft and made a cir- 
cular motion with his brush. 

“Jest swoosh it down from up above,” 
he said, ‘‘when no one’s lookin’.” 

Then Singapore understood. He looked 
up, too, and let his regard travel over the 
shiny expanse of white. And oh, what a 
chance to get square! From top to bottom 
the engine room was ready for the port 
engineer’s survey. It rose to the highest 
deck like a huge square vault. The turbine 
and the main condenser, gigantic and 
creamy with fresh paint, filled the lowest 
level. And a man standing on the gratings 
above, in the space of one brief second, 
could make a terrific mess of their beauty. 

A can of black paint! Singapore knew 
where there was an extra can to be found. 
But he said nothing to Dessel. 

The moment was revealing. All the ig- 
nobility of Singapore’s nature found full 
vent. Frustrated in earlier attempts to 
annoy or injure Murray, the simplicity of 
his present evil intention brightened his 
visage; it sharpened his wits. His mind 
began to function with surprising efficiency. 
Something advised him to get the paint 
into his possession without delay. Then he 
would be ready when the first chance 
offered. 

That night, therefore, he stole away from 
his comrades in the forecastle. In the pas- 
sage outside was an entrance into the poop- 
deck ventilator. This ventilator served a 
triple purpose. It carried fresh air to the 
stern end of the shaft alley; it carried 
steam pipes which heated the forecastles 
and gave power to the poop-deck wind- 
lasses; further, it was fitted with rounds 
like an iron ladder to enable men to pass up 
and down if necessary. 

Singapore started to descend. He had to 
be careful. It was dark as the pit. There 
was little room for his big body and the 
steam pipes were hot no matter what the 
weather. The wiper emerged at last, how- 
ever, in the end of the huge alley which ran 
under Four and Five Hatches and con- 
tained the revolving shaft which drove the 
propeller. 

Here was an untidy storeroom for odds 
and ends. But Singapore was sure of him- 
self. He reached under the shaft, groped 
under a pile of oily rope and his hand en- 
countered that which he sought. He re- 
turned with it to the forecastle and 
secreted it in his bunk. 

Now—when to drop it? 

For a while Singapore considered the 
advisability of passing his contemplated 
act of destruction off as an accident. He 
could pretend to slip while at work. No 
one could blame him for slipping. But he 
rejected that plan in the end. Painting 
was finished on the upper levels. There 
would be a lot of questioning as to what 
had brought him there. No; this must be 
done by stealth and by night. 

The night before arriving in New York, 
Singapore immediately decided, for then 
there would be no time left to repair the 
disfigurement. And the morning of that 
day was ushered in by an abrupt change of 
weather, the first northeaster of the season, 
it seemed, roaring and racing down from 
Iceland. 

The sky was clear at first; but the wind 
blew hard and was bitter cold for men who 
were fresh from the tropics. Tag ends of 
spray whipped over the weather bulwarks. 
The sea tossed angrily, increasing its vio- 
lence toward night. The sunset had a red 
and wintry look, Everything boded ill for 
the first assistant’s barrels, with their 
weakened lashings. But Singapore had for- 
gotten all about them. 

“Murray!” He laughed to himself. 
“He'll cuss all right when he sees black 
drippin’ all over his turbine!” 


‘onto the well deck. A thumping and 
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y 
After supper the wiper began to feel ver 
mysterious and wicked, but 
at the same time. For no reason at all h 
ranged between the forecastle and the mes 
rooms, spotting each member of the crey 
This only served to heighten his ineseap 
able sensation of doubt. A dozen times h 
was on the point of not going through wit 
his plan. But it was so easy! And the firs 
had robbed him of six days’ pay. It woul 
be a dumb move to slip up on such a chang 
for revenge. ’ 
All he had to do was wait until te 
o’clock, Then the last of the pinoch 
players would be asleep. The offi 
except the third assistant, whose w. 
below lasted till twelve—would be fo ' 
And Singapore would just step into ¢ 
upper level of the engine room a 
swoosh! =| 
Right onto the turbine! A cinch! _| 


The hour came. With snoring m 
the bunks around him, Singapore broke ¢ 
the can of black paint from under his 
low. It was a two-quart affair, the 
held on by its own pressure. The y 
pried the cover up carefully. Not too { 
not enough to loosen it altogether, le: 
leave fresh traces of paint on his fingers 
traces which later would fasten the 
where it belonged. Singapore guessed not: 
he was bound to be crafty and cautious me 
evil-doing. 

Anyway, what difference did it make’ 
A forty-foot drop and the shock of landi gf 
on the turbine would jar off the coverman | 
right, all right! | 

All set! Singapore was mightily afra | 
If he ever got caught they would hang 
him! But he managed to pull himself to- 
gether; and passing forward along the. 
after well deck, he realized for the first time 
the increasing seriousness of the gale that 
was blowing. In an obscurity which was. 
slightly relieved by the lights amidships he | 
Saw a wave rise tremendously high. It 
leaped in over the starboard side, crashed _ 
between the hatches. a: 


The wiper, on the port side, escaped a 
wetting by reaching the companionway 
just in time. Then he looked back, The 
barrels had withstood the shock. 4 

“Guess I left that line too strong,” he 
muttered. “But I should worry! About 
one minute more, Mr. Murray, an’ some- 
thin’ real’s goin’ t’ happen!” iW 

It did—something cowardly—a stab in 
the back, and not exactly in the way Singa- 
pore had planned. At the door into the 
upper level the wiper lost his nerve. The 
door was too close to the deck engineer’s_ 
cabin. Someone would see him. He 
started to sweat, although the night was 
cold. His breath came faster and faster, 
It was then he decided that aiming was 
unnecessary. Nothing could miss that 
enormous turbine four decks below. He 
ie the door, tossed in his missile—and — 

ed. i y 

Five steps took him back to the after 
companionway, and his heart stopped dead 
at what he saw in front of him in the gloom. 
Murray! Singapore nearly collapsed. 
Sheer terror robbed his knees of their 
strength. He was caught. There was no 
escape. He just stood there and gaped at — 
the first. But Murray was looking down 


splintering came to the wiper above tk 
noise of the sea, through the fog of 
mental tumult. The first’s barrels wi 
loose! 

“Come on, Ellis! Help me get ’em over- 
board before they smash everything!” 

Murray started down to the deck and 
Singapore followed like a whipped cur. He 
‘ee no longer master of himself; he was 
imp. : 
The first did not know. But he would! — 
Another minute and the third assistant 
would be up on the hotfoot to find out who. 


two of them—in the dark! The situation’ 
affected Singapore with a sort of nausea. 
He was capable of no other physical action 
than tagging behind Murray, a blur of 
white undershirt in the murk ahead. He 
could not hear the thunder of wave after 
wave or feel the rushing water about his 
knees. His vision was that of a man ina 
dream. He just followed and watched the 
first. 
It happened with sickening suddenness. 
Murray had a barrel in his hands. Singa- 
pore saw him stagger to toss it overboard 
to leeward, and in that moment the ship 
gave a terrific lurch. The barrel rolled up 
(Continued on Page 63) 


(Continued from Page 60) 
orche rail and Murray rolled with it. In 
frat of Singapore’s bulging eyes he clutched 
fratically at the air for a second, then slid 
owward into the black water. And the 
wer—involuntarily, it would seem—took 
tee steps forward and followed. 


Vv 


7+ HIT the slope of a receding wave, 
and instantly Singapore was a cow- 
4) no longer. The change came with the 
qeidity of a shock. A minute before, on 
‘dik, he had been a spineless creature, 
ering at Murray’s heels; now he was 
simming with heroic strength toward 
were he figured Murray must be. Truly, 
+] water was Singapore’s element. 
Jothing but the blindest sort of luck, 
yever, enabled him to reach the first. 
could see nothing; but suddenly he 
edd feel the man, wholly under water, 
@wing upward at his body—and those 
etching fingers tempered his new cour- 
4: with anger. They reminded him that 
\irray was yellow and himself was a fool! 
Mirray would drown the both of them. 
fown? They were sure to drown! No 
>» had seen them leave the ship. Yet 
Sigapore felt no fear. 
‘Can ye swim?” He held the first at 
an’s length and shouted above the hissing 
othe waves. 
No!” 
‘Then keep quiet or I’ll brain ye!” 
‘And Murray did keep quiet. Singapore 
ild sense the engineer’s terror. He was 
spared for a furious struggle. If the man 
7s yellow, he was likely to make things 
‘eresting for the one who tried to rescue 
n from drowning. But the first seemed 
tunderstand. He stopped his clutching. 
fie wiper clapped his two hands onto 
Jurray’s ears, rolled over on his back and 
ew Murray up onto his breast. 
‘Don’t move!” he harshly commanded, 
ean hold ye this way all night.” 
That is, he could do so under ordinary 
cumstances. All he needed to do was lie 
tere, breath deeply and not withdraw his 
jims from the sides of Murray’s head. 
jit the circumstances now were decidedly 
't of the ordinary. A giant’s strength 
yuld soon fail in such a rioting sea. It 
us cold, too; and Singapore’s blood had 
jinned in the tropics. 
But he was not afraid. Neither of them 
joved during half an hour of utter dark- 
vss. Singapore, looking straight upward, 
juld make no effort to see whether the 
iniper Point had stopped. He was sure 
had not. The conviction held him that 
4s and Murray would watch the dawn 
»proach without change in their hopeless 
sition. If the wiper thought of rescue at 
lit was merely that something into or 
it of New York would run close enough 
i see them by daylight. 
Until—would they last until daylight? 
mgapore felt his biceps cramping and a 
‘adual numbness creeping up his arms. 
second half hour passed. 
| The numbness in the wiper’s limbs could 
o> longer be ignored. It seemed to be 
taching up to his brain. That meant 
2 would presently be unconscious. So he 
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would have to think the matter out before 
the time came when he could think no 
longer. The answer was easy. A little 
movement was all he needed. Swimming 
would banish this drowsiness, banish this 
horrible cold that was eating into his 
heart. But swimming would mean letting 
Murray go! 

“Are ye dead?” 

“ No.” 

“Then keep quiet!” 

“T am quiet.” 

“Well, don’t move! I can hold ye till 
we starve—an’ I guess we will.’ 

Not a shiver out of the first. Say, the guy 
was game at that! That was funny. Some 
mistake. If he was game he was not yellow. 

What was that flash in the sky? Light- 
ning? © 

It was cold. Deadly cold. And that was 
not numbness. When a man was numb he 
could feel no pain. But Singapore felt 
dozens of knives in his breast, dozens of 
knives in his biceps. If he could only move 
his arms! But he must not let Murray 
drown. There was that flash again. Singa- 
pore wondered. But he did not really care. 
Now he was sleepy. It was strangely warm 
of asudden. No flash. Steady. A flood of 
white—white. And the turbine was black 
with splashes of paint. Too bad. The first 
was a game guy. And then. 

“Hey, Sangapaw! Ve’re 
Sangapaw!”’ 

That—miles away, it seemed—was the 
last Singapore remembered until he woke 
up some hours later in a bunk in the sick 
bay of the Juniper Point. The third as- 
sistant was leaning in at the door. He 
grinned at the wiper. 

“Good boy, big feller! Guess they got 
you and Murray just in time.” 

“Who seen us go over?” 

“T did,” said the third. 

“But—you was on watch, wasn’t ye?” 

“T come up. I come looking for blood, 
let me tell you! Some fool left a can of 
paint on that top tank. It rolled down on 
me. I come up on the warpath and I just 
got a glimpse of you across the deck.” 

“Black paint,” said Singapore aimlessly. 

“Yeh. Lucky it didn’t bust open. It 
would have made:a mess of that turbine. 
It hit plumb on the cover, I guess; then 
it hit me plumb in the middle. It dou- 
bled y 

“Tt didn’t spill?” 

“Not a drop! As I was saying, it dou- 
bled me y 

“‘T’m glad it did,” said Singapore. “I’m 
glad, ’cause that Murray’s not a bad guy. 
It’s a good thing it didn’t bust on his white 
paint.” 

Then the wiper closed his eyes again. He 
felt like sleeping some more. The conflict 
was over between him and the first. The 
voyage was over for the Juniper Point. 
Singapore would soon pay off. He would 
soon be ranging South Street, looking for 


cawming, 


another berth. Another berth, where he | 


would shirk his duty and go as far as he 
dared with the first assistant? Perhaps not. 
He had had one hour of unselfishness on 
the vast bosom of the dark Atlantic. Who 
could say but that some of its exaltation 
would stick with him for the rest of his days? 
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Tuat’s right. Pick out the vege- 


tables for your salad carefully. Get 


the freshest and crispest the market 
affords. 

But don’t forget the vinegar. Its 
quality has more to do with the 
success of the salad than the quality 
of the vegetables. 

Don’t think because you use so 
little vinegar, it makes no difference 
what kind you use. It is because 
you use so little that you can afford 
The flavor and 


aroma of Heinz Vinegars de- 


to use the best. 


veloped by aging and mellowing, 
are absolutely necessary in the mak- 


ing of a perfect salad. 
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good brake lining 


/ ‘HERE is one obligation greater than personal safety, 
and that is the safety of others. Will the brakes STOP 
your car when someone thoughtlessly walks in front of you? 


If the brakes are properly adjusted and lined with Silver 
Edge Raybestos applied by the Raybestos Method, you 


An Eloquent Plea 
for Protection 


Editor of the Press— 

It seems to me that the per- 
sons who object to having 
their brakes tested are taking 
position. 


an unreasonable 
My little girl, murdered so 
cruelly a short time ago on 
the streets of this city, might 
still be living if the brakes 
on the contrivance which 
killed her had been in 
proper working order. 
Yours truly, 
(Name on Request) 


may drive with confidence and 
the knowledge that every pre- 
caution has been taken to safe- 
guard other users of the streets 


and highways. 


Have your brakes inspected by 
the Raybestos Brake Specialist in 
your vicinity, before it is too late. 
And above all things—see that 
the brake lining you use is depend- 
able in any emergency. 


REPAIRMEN—YOUR ATTENTION 
Garage or repairmen who desire to specialize in brake service 
work are requested to write for our very interesting proposition 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 


Factories: Bridgeport, Conn. 
Stratford, Conn. 
Branches: 

New York, 299 Broadway 


San Francisco, 439 Bryant St. 


Peterborough, Ont., Canada 
London, England 


Detroit, 2631 Woodward Avenue 
Chicago, 1603 South Michigan Ave. 


“Brake Inspection— Your Protection’’ 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


apt to forget his surroundings when he be- 
came absorbed in his work, had scarcely 
got halfway through the latest song hit be- 
fore something that seemed for an instant 
like a charge of cavalry shot out of the 
private office; and the next moment young 
Master Smith— —Henry was one of the 
Smiths of Somers’ Town—was being told 
things about himself which even the com- 
panions of his leisure hours—and they were 
a candid and free-speaking band—had never 
thought of saying. Mr. Slingsby, roused, 
had a large vocabulary and Henry was get- 
ting nearly all of it. 

The instinct of self-preservation rules us 


| all. Flick, though their acquaintance had 


been so brief, was fond of Henry, and had 
her own affairs been less pressing might 
have attempted to create a diversion. As it 
was, she merely welcomed the fact that 
Mr. Slingsby was busy outside of his pri- 
vate office and walked into that sanctum 
without a pause. And there was the second 
door, beckoning her. 

Flick opened this second door and thrilled 
with exquisite relief. It was not a cupboard. 
The door led into a passage. The passage 
in its turn led to a flight of stairs. The 
stairs led into a small dark courtyard full of 
boxes and barrels. And the courtyard, 
after she had threaded her way among these 
obstacles, proved to lead into a street. Flick 
reached this street, and hurrying down it 
without a backward look, left the premises 
of the Paradene Pulp and Paper Company 
forever. 

mmr 
MATTER of half an hour or so after 
Flick’s departure a cab stopped at the 
main entrance of the building and Sir 
George Pyke sprang out. Pilbeam, leaving 
his doorway, advanced, gamboling about 
him like a faithful dog. 

“Where is she? In here?’”’ demanded Sir 
George, a man of few words. 

“Quite,” said Pilbeam, a man of fewer. 

They entered the building, Pilbeam ex- 
plaining as they climbed the stairs the 
events that had led up to this tense situa- 
tion—events which he had had neither time 
nor space to record in his brief note. 

“You’re sure it was the right girl?” 

“e Quite. ” 

“Now what in the world,’ mused Sir 
George, as they halted outside the door, 
“could the fool of a girl be doing here?” 
Pilbeam, baffled by the same problem, 
forbore to speculate. They went into the 
office. A meek and chastened Henry took 
Sir George’s card into the inner room, where 
Mr. Slingsby, outwardly calm once more, 
but inwardly still a mere volcano, seruti- 

nized it captiously. 

“Who’s this?” 

“Dunno, sir.” 

““What’s he want?” 

“Dunno, sir.’’ 

“Well, show him in, blast him,’ said Mr. 
Slingsby forcefully. 

We have already seen Wilfrid Slingsby 
considerably persecuted by fate, but even 
in the brief interval which has elapsed since 
his last appearance another blow had be- 
fallen him. On top of all the Prudence 
Strykers, Percy Pilbeams and whistling 


| Henrys that had recently made life so hard 


to bear, he had now discovered that his 
stenographer had mysteriously disappeared 
at just the time when he needed her assist- 
ance most. There were a number of im- 
portant letters waiting to be dictated; and 
if the plight of a man all dressed up and 
having no place to go is bad, that of one full 
of dictation with nobody to dictate it to is 
hardly less enviable. Small wonder that 
the world looked black to Wilfrid Slingsby. 

The Episode of the Vanishing Stenog- 
rapher, as Mr. Slingsby would have called 
itif he had been a writer of detective stories, 
had that quality of utter and insane inex- 
plicability which makes a man moan feebly 
and stick straws in his hair. He had with 
his own eyes seen her come in, and now she 
simply was not. The thing got right in 
amongst Wilfrid Slingsby’s nerve centers; 
and just as he was feeling that he could 
stand no more, he saw sailing in in the 
wake of Sir George the loathly figure of 
young Pilbeam. 

It is a curious phenomenon, which can 
be vouched for by anyone who has ever 
boiled an egg, that a slight increase of 
provocation added to a bubbling fury pro- 
duces a condition strangely resembling 
calm. The water which has hissed and 
shrieked in the saucepan seems to subside 


almost phlegmatically when it reaches h» 
ing point. It was so with Mr. 
now. The sight of Pilbeam see 
produce in him a kind of frozen i 
With his unblacked eye he looked yen 
ously at his visitors, but he did not gpry 
from his chair and bite them in # 
And though his fingers closed for a 
on the large inkpot on his desk, he rel 
it again. 

Pilbeam did the honors. 

“This is Sir George Pyke, of the 
moth Publishing Company, Mr. SI 
he said. 
“Do you publish Society Spice?” ask, 
Mr. Slingsby in a dull voice. 4 a 

“Among a great number of other pap 
replied Sir George with a touch of p 
posity. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Slingsby. He me | 
the inkpot once more, but again | 


grasp. 

Pilbeam proceeded briskly to ~ 4 
He had had a word with the elderly de 
in the outer office while waiting, andl 
tained the reason of Flick’s presence in 
place. 

“We have just discovered,” he | 

“that your stenographer is the ‘daughte 
an old friend of Sir George’s, Mr. Sli 
She recently left home ——” 

| Amnesia,” said Sir George. 

“Quite,” said Pilbeam. 

“Indeed?” said Wilfrid Slingsby, still 
the grip of that sinister calm. 

Sir George glared impressively. He 
tended to stand no nonsense from this ma) 
Mr. Slingsby’s black eye and the knowled, | 
of how it had been acquired had im | 
unfavorable impression. 

a have come to take her back t 
home.” 3 

“Oh, have you?” 

“The poor girl is in an “unfit state oe 
wandering about alone.” 

“Oh, is she?” b 

“And so,” said Sir George imperious} 
“T should be obliged, Mr. Slingsby, if yo 
would produce her.”’ 

Wilfrid Slingsby, his mind working wi 
cold swiftness during these exchanges, h 
gan now to see his way to getting a bit— 
small bit, but nevertheless a bit—of hi 
own back. He forced a winning smile ii 
his bleak face. ; 

“T should be only too glad to pro 
her, as you put it; but she is not here. 

“She came in here.” . 

““Exactly—and went away again. Shi 
said she had a headache and wanted to % 
home, so I let her off for the afternoon.” 

“But I’ve been , watching the door anc 
she didn’t go out,’’ said Pilbeam keenly. 

“Yes,” said Sir George; ‘how do - 
account for that?” 

“You are at liberty,” said Mr. Slingsby 
“to search the premises if you wish. 
are the keys of the safe, and the drawer: 
of this desk are not locked. The waste- 
paper basket, as you see, is empty. | 
imagine,” he continued, for the solution of 
the puzzle which had been vexing him | 
now presented itself, ‘‘that she went out by 
that door there, which leads to another 
exit. By now, I expect, she is well on het 
way home.” #): 

“What is her address?” 


‘Seven, Paradise Walk, Earlsfield,” sai 
Mr. Slingsby promptly. 

The locality had not been selected by 
him at random. Paradise Walk, Earlsfiel 
was, he knew, in a particularly ‘unpl 
part of London and had in addition be 
quite recently the scene of a rather 
usually spectacular murder. Mr. Slin 
was not without a faint hope that the = 
habitants, if given to that sort of thing a 
having nothing better on their hands, mig! 
turn their talent for slaughter in the di- 
rection of his visitors. 

“Thank you,” said Sir George. 

“Not at all,’”’ said Mr. Slingsby. 

“Much obliged,” said Pilbeam. 

“Don’t mention it,’’ said Mr. Sling: 

The visitors picked up their hats. As th 
door closed behind them there came i 
Mr. Slingsby’s drawn face something 2 
most resembling a smile of happiness. 


CHAPTER XII 


JHE callousness of Nature in times | 
human suffering has been commen 
on so often by poets and others that it ha 
become a truism. If Nature had possesse 
a heart, the day following that on w. 
(Continued on Paze 66) 
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THROUGH-THE-WINDSHIELD 
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That motor accident that happened in the night 
is before the court. The tragic aftermath is well 
known now. But the facts that led up to the 
crash are being investigated impartially, piti- 
lessly. A driver's judgment is on trial. 


If it were you—would you admit to the 
court that you were practically driving with 
your eyes shut? Yet what difference, if you 
must admit that you had no adequate light 
to guide you? 

When you meet approaching headlights, 
your vision is always impaired. Often it is 
reduced to the point of momentary blindness. 
It is in these moments of impaired vision 
that accidents are most apt to occur. There 
is only one way to insure proper vision at 
ALL times—the Clymer Safety Light. It is 


Would you tell the court 
“I drove with my eyes shut”? 


the first, most vital aid to safe night driving. 
For the safety it adds, the Clymer is worth 
countless times its price. 


The Clymer Safety Light is the night driv- 
ing light of courtesy and safety, that beau- 
tifies a car. It is a graceful added touch by 
day, a grateful first aid to good driving by 
night. 

The Clymer fits through the windshield 
where the spotlight belongs. Its Pistol Grip 
is inside the car, always ready for use. Turn 
it in any direction—snap on the light with 
the handy Trigger Switch. Quickly installed 
by dealers for $12.75 complete. The Clymer 
is easily removed and used as a trouble lamp. 
We guarantee your windshield when you 
have a Clymer installed. 


Patented May 15, 1923; others pending. Infringers will be prosecuted 


Dealers: Order from your jobbers. 
Clymer Mfg. Co., Rockford, Illinois. 
(Div. of Fyrac Manufacturing Co.) 
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You can’t afford not to have 


Good Hardware 


F you have to “cut the corners” when you build, don’t make the 
mistake of skimping on the hardware—it never pays. And you 


don’t need to, anyway. Here are two things you can do to 
hold down the cost and still have good hardware and lifelong 
satisfaction in it: 


1. How many inside doors really need locks with keys? Those to . 
a closet or two, and the bathrooms. But why put unnecessary 
locks on the other dozen or fifteen doors, when a knob and latch 

ate sufficient? Here is a saving. 


2. If your doors are to be painted, you will realize a second big 
saving by using Corbin cast iron butts or hinges on interior doors. 
They last almost forever, lubricate themselves, and are entirely 
satisfactory if kept painted. Of course, if you can afford it, you 
will want to use Corbin cast brass or bronze butts throughout the 
house. But, whatever your choice, use three to a door, and your 
doors will always swing and close as they should. 
2 

Good hardware speaks the language of quality—and acts it, as long 
as the building stands. Every architect and every contractor will 
tell you that good buildings deserve good hardware, and that such 
hardware is Corbin. 


We have a booklet ““Good Buildings Deserve Good Hardware,” which will interest you 
if you are planning to build; also a pamphlet on Corbin Cast Iron Butts. Write for them. 


P & E CORBIN [3S NEW BRITAIN 


1849 CONNECTICUT 
The American Hardware Corperation, Successor 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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Sir George Pyke and his young assistant 
had visited the office of Mr. Wilfred 
Slingsby would have been one of dark 
clouds and weeping skies. As it was, it 
reached a level of bright serenity that had 
not been equaled in London since the sum- 
mer of the previous year. Tilbury Street, 
whose inhabitants still seemed to be boiling 
cabbage as if their lives depended on it, 
stewed in the sunshine, so that horses 
drooped their heads and strong men went 
gaspingly about their work, counting the 
minutes till the pubs should open. The 
pavement in front of Tilbury House was all 
inlaid with patinas of bright gold, and spar- 
rows, reveling in the warmth, chirped 
merrily as they lunched in the gutters. Ina 
word, all Nature smiled. 

Nevertheless, as has been suggested by 
our opening remarks, there were aching 
hearts in Tilbury Street, hearts to which 
the glorious weather brought no balm. 
Chief among these was that of Percy Pil- 
beam. He sat in the office of Society Spice 
in that dismal half hour that precedes 
luncheon, brooding miserably. Of all sad 
words of tongue or pen, the saddest are 
these: It might have been; and the thought 
of how narrowly he had missed pulling off 
the coup of a lifetime gnawed at Pilbeam’s 
vitals like a vulture. 

If only Flick had proved less elusive, 
what a triumph would have been his! Sir 
George would have showered commenda- 
tion upon him, and what is more, could 
hardly in decency have avoided giving him 
a handsome raise of salary. Instead of 
which 

It is a defect in the characters of Napo- 
leonic men that they are apt to demand 
from their subordinates success and noth- 
ing but success. To come within an ace of 
triumph advances the subordinate’s stock 
not at all. Indeed, it rather depreciates it. 
Pilbeam realized that he would now be 
standing considerably higher in Sir George’s 
esteem if he had never got on Flick’s trail 
at all. His employer had exhibited a dis- 
quieting disposition to blame him for every- 
thing that had happened. 

Number 7, Paradise Walk, Earlsfield, 
had proved, when reached after a long and 
expensive journey in a taxicab, to be an 
evil-smelling bird-and-snake shop, owned 
by a dirty and cheerful old man with gray 
whiskers and a skullcap, who had proceeded 
to answer their inquiries for Flick by urging 
them to examine his stock with a view to 
purchase. Sir George had read into the 


-| man’s words a suspicious evasiveness, and 


it had been his idea that they should sit 
down and wait. The memory of that vigil 
had seared Pilbeam’s soul deeply, and the 
recollection of the long green snake which 
he had suddenly found nestling in his lap 
was destined to haunt him for many days. 

Eventually the realization that Mr. 
Slingsby, in his low fashion, had sent them 
to a false address had dawned upon them 
both at about the same time; and they had 
gone away, pursued to the last by the 
owner of the shop, who wanted to do a sac- 
rifice deal on a parrot. The last they had 
seen of him before threading their way 
through the local murderers and starting 
back for civilization, he was standing in the 
street with the parrot on his shoulder, 
doing some spirited price cutting. It was 
just about this point that Sir George had 
become peevish. 

Pilbeam sighed. It was hard that he 
should be blamed for what was none of his 
fault. Sir George’s statement that he ought 
to have had the sense to know that a man 
like Slingsby, with one eye black and the 
other gleaming with the light of pure de- 
ceit, would naturally send them to a wrong 
address struck him as unjust. Still, there it 
was. He had failed and he was suffering 
the penalty always meted out to failure in 
Tilbury House. 

He had just begun to busy himself with 
the revision of an article on Plague Spots of 
the West End—he was alone in the office 
today, Roderick being absent with a cold in 
the head—when a boy in buttons entered, 
bearing a form. 

Gem’ to see you, sir.” 

Pilbeam took the form listlessly. His suf- 
ferings had had the effect of subduing his 
normal pep and ginger, and for a moment, 
so greatly did he desire solitude in his hour 
of travail, he had the churlish intention of 
telling the boy to say that he was out. Then 
his eye fell on the name written on the 
paper in his hand—Judson Coker. 

Something stirred at the back of. Pil- 
beam’s mind. Coker? Why was that name 
vaguely familiar? Coker? Why were. those 


nificant? Coker? Where had he heard —. 


June 28, 19: 


two simple syllables somehow oddly s 


He gasped, awed by the sudden suspici 
of a terrific possibility. Now he knew whe 
he had heard the name before. “ Good-} 
Mr. Coker.” They were the last words th 
infernal girl—for so he was now unchiy; 
rously accustomed to think of Flick— ‘i 
spoken before going into her office byil| 
ing. ‘‘Good-by, Mr. Coker.” He reme 
bered it distinctly. And then he had ask) 
her if she would be coming to dinner, a) 
she had said “Of course.” What could t} 
mean but that she was in the habit 
visiting this Coker so frequently that h 
presence at his dinner table had become. 
matter of course? gs 

“What sort of a looking fellow is he?” | 
cried. } 
The boy in buttons seemed perplexe) 
It was not usual for the editorial staff || 
Society Spice to demand word portraits || 
visitors. 

“A kind of bloke,” he said vaguely. 

Pilbeam perceived that to continue e 
amining this unprofitable witness would }| 
wasting time. The thing to do was to 4 
the fellow up and examine him face to fae 
Unusual as the name Coker was, he dare| 
not allow himself to hope that this couldt. 
the same man. That would be too muc. 
like a miracle. Yet as he waited, nervous| 
pulling at his small mustache, he could nc 
keep himself from hoping. And when th! 
door opened and Judson was ushered in h 
saw with a pang of excitement which seeme 
to stop his heart beating that his hope ha} 
been fulfilled. The million-to-one chance 
had come off. This was the fellow he ha| 
seen yesterday in St. Mary Axe. 

“Come in, come in,” he cried ecstat} 
cally. “Do take a seat, won’t you?” 

“Thanks,” said Judson, a little surprise 
at this cordiality, but rendered by it dis 
tinctly happier. It began to look to Judso) 
as though his mission was to be plain sailing 

It was the story which Flick had told 0 
visiting the Marmont Mansions on the pre 
vious evening that had brought Judsoi 
Coker today to the office of Society Spice 
Flick’s description of Pilbeam’s pursuit ani 
how she had eluded it had been spirited an 
absorbing; but though all of it had inter 
ested him, the point that interested hin 
most had been the revelation that Roder 
ick was not the only official in charge o 
things at the Spice office. His knowledge 0 
the inner workings of weekly paper office: 
was slight, and he had assumed until noy 
that the only person to whom he could ap: 
ply for a correction of that paragraph about 
Toddy van Riter and the Silks was the fel 
low who had batted Bill West over the heac 
with his stick—obviously a man of the worst 
and one from whom it would be hopeless tc 
seek justice. The discovery that Roderick 
had a partner altered the whole aspect o! 
the affair. 

He had come here, of course, in a spirit 
of the utmost wariness and caution. Very 
much on his guard, Judson was. On no ac- 
count, he realized, must he let fall a word 
that would establish in the mind of this 
man a connection between himself and 
Flick. Pilbeam, he understood from Flick’s 
narrative, was acting as a sort of amateur 
bloodhound as far as she was concerned. It 
caused Judson a faint amusement as he sat 
down to reflect what a lot this man would 
give to know that he lived in a flat to which 
the girl he was hunting came every night 
for dinner. 

“What did you want to see me about?” 
asked Pilbeam. 

“Well, it’s like this,” Judson began: 
“You had a piece in your paper a couple of 
weeks ago uF 

Pilbeam looked at his watch. 

“I didn’t know it was so late,” he said. 
“You haven’t lunched yet, have you?” 

“No,” said Judson, thrilled from head to 
foot by a sudden spasm of hope. In his 
wildest dreams he had never foreseen a bit of 
luck like this. 

“How about coming out and having a 
bite? I can see you’ve got all sorts of in- 
teresting things to tell me, and we can talk 
better at lunch.” ‘3 

“So we can,” said Judson enthusiasti- 
cally. “So we can.” A 

“You’re American, aren’t you?” said 
Pilbeam. ° 

“Yes.” 7 

“Then we'll go to the Cheshire Cheese. 
You must see the Cheshire Cheese. You 
aren’t a teetotaler by any chance?” 


* 


“No!” said Judson vehemently. a 
“T only asked because they have so: a 
rather special port ——” 4 


(Continued on Page 68) 


Report of the 
_ Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale University 


~ Remark No. 1—Engine was full of carbon 
and knocked badly but otherwise was 
in good condition. This test shows the 
effect of carbon in reducing engine 
horse power from normal value of 18 
to about 13 b. h. p. 


| Remark No. 2—The car was driven 400 
| miles, Feb. 29—Mar. 2-3 using Boyce-ite 
in fuel as per directions. Engine knock- 
ing disappeared after first 200 miles and 
increased power was noted on hills. The 
fuel economy increased during the sec- 
ond 200 miles. The Dynamometer test 
showed a power increase of 30%. 
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But Today — 


HE first great American invention was the 

steamboat, Fulton’s Folly they called it. And 
from Fulton’s time on every worth-while discovery 
has been laughed at—at first. 


The automobile was no exception—pneumatic 
tires, demountable rims, the self starter, the Boyce 
Moto-Meter, all have been laughed at, then ac- 
cepted because they have proven to be necessities. 


Therefore, when I announced that Boyce-ite 
poured into any gasoline created a carbonless fuel, 
I expected to be laughed at—yesterday I was. To- 
day experienced motorists demand it. 


Hundreds of thousands of them have proven 
by actual use that Boyce-ite treated gasoline kills 
the carbon pest, and eliminates for all time the ex- 
pense of grinding valves and removing carbon 
which yesterday we thought was a necessary evil. 


Today users of Boyce-ite, drivers of old and new 
cars alike, are obtaining more power, quieter mo- 
tors, increased gas mileage. 


If you will read the evidence you will realize 
that you are not pioneering when you use Boyce- 
ite but are lagging behind the times until you do. 


Convenient touring 
package fits the 
pocket of your car 
—contains 3 cans of 
Boyce -ite — $1.00 


B0vaE ir 
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What the big car distributors say 


Considerable improvement in the power and 
smoother operation of the motor. 
The industry will be deeply indebted to you for 
Boyce-ite when they find how wonderful it is. 
Marmon Automobile Co. 
of New York 
S. S. Toback, Vice Pres. 


The Ford car had much more pep and it is impos- 
sible to make it knock. 
Our entire organization endorses and recom- 
mends Boyce-ite to our Ford owners. 
Jos. F. Haas Motors, Inc. 
Ford Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


We have decided to stock Boyce-ite and will 
recommend its use to Oldsmobile owners. 
Oldsmobile Company of N. Y. 
New York City, N. Y. 


We have recommended Boyce-ite to Packard 
owners who unanimously report great success in 


using it. Agent for the Packard 
Flushing, N. Y. 


If Boyce-ite is consistently added’ to gasoline, a 
clean motor can be operated indefinitely with 
apparently no carbon formation. 

Uppercu Cadillac Corporation 
New York 


I can conscientiously recommend Boyce-ite to Stutz 
owners. 
Parkinson Motor Sales Co. (Stutz) 


of New York 


What the jobbers say 


The results obtained from use in our trucks and 
salesmen’s cars has also been most satisfactory. 
‘Boyce-ite has done everything you claim for it. 
Berrodin Auto Supply Co. 
Philadelphia 


Boyce-ite is producing results in motors, and allthe 
trade, both dealers and consumers, are very well 


pleased with it. 
The Gibson Company 
Indianapolis. 


Our sales have gone far beyond our expectations. 
The number of repeat orders is remarkable. 
Harbison & Gathright 
Louisville, Ky. 


The results obtained by us on Boyce-ite have far 
exceeded our expectations. We have received 
several very complimentary expressions from users. 

Cc. & D. Auto Supply Co. 
Cincinnati 


What the fleet owner says 


Shortly after treating our gas with Boyce-ite the 
carbon knock was eliminated and we noticed a 
quicker pick-up in the motors with added power. 

We received a fuel saving to the approximate 
extent of 20%. We take pleasure in recommending 
this product to all who operate an automobile, 
taxicab or truck. 

Mogul Checker Cab Corp. 

Clifford J. Gordon, General Manager 


Yesterday We Laughed 


“This advertisement copyrighted 1924 by Harrison Boyce” 


BOYCE & VEEDER CO., Inc., Manufacturers of Boyce-ite exclusively, LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
—————————————— 
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Select your hardware early 


lie IS easy to safeguard yourself in the mat- 
ter of hardware. Merely make one trip to 
your hardware merchant—but make it soon 
after plans are approved. Good hardware isa 
building necessity. It will outlast its surround- 
ings. The merchant who sells McKinney 
Hinges will show you a wide selection of 
styles and finishes. He will explain the 
qualities of various metals and figure their 
_ costs. He will present to you facts and 
samples so that you can buy by knowledge. 


Too often the hardware selection is left till 
the last minute. Then funds are short and 
time is limited. The hardware suffers and 
you are irritated. To be sure that you get 
what you want, select your hardware early 
and then set aside adequate funds. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


McKINN 
4 BUTTS | 


HINGES. an 


If you are planning to build, McKinney will send you 
a complimentary copy of a little device which will al- 
low you to arrange your furniture right on the plans. 
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“Port!”’ whispered Judson. 

“Tawny port.” 

Judson’s eyes closed for a moment in a 
prayerful ecstasy. 

“Lead me to it,” he said in a low, rev- 
erent voice. It is strange how the views of 
different people concerning any given indi- 
vidual can differ. There were men in Lon- 
don, dozens of them, who heartily disliked 
Percy Pilbeam. If you had asked Wilfrid 
Slingsby what he thought of the young man 
behind Society Spice it would have taken 
him ten minutes to reply, and scarcely a 
word of his remarks would have been print- 
able. Yet Judson Coker found him one of 
the most delightful fellows he had ever met. 

The Cheshire Cheese, that historical 
tavern, pleased Judson immensely. Its old 
associations, it is true, made but small ap- 
peal to him, and he was only tepidly inter- 
ested in Doctor Johnson’s chair; but the 
lark-steak-and-kidney pudding, that fa- 
mous specialty of the house, went with a 
bang from start to finish. Washed down 
with tankards of old ale, it appealed to all 
that was best and deepest in Judson. By 
the time the tawny port arrived he was in a 
mood so mellowed that it was difficult for 
him torealize that the man with the slightly 
blurred outline sitting opposite him had not 
been a trusted friend since the days of 
boyhood. 

Besides, apart altogether from the port 
and the old ale, Pilbeam had endeared him- 
self to Judson by his thoroughly sympa- 
thetic and understanding attitude in the 
matter of that Silks article. It was unfor- 
givable, declared Pilbeam warmly, that 
such a mistake should have occurred. But 
a man of the world like Judson would under- 
stand how hard it was to keep a paper like 
Society Spice free from these occasional 
errors. 

“Of course, of course!” 

They would creep in from time to time. 

“Exactly!” 

But it should be corrected in the very 
next issue. 

“Awfully good of you,’ said Judson. 

“Not at all, not a-tall,” said Pilbeam. 

“Oh, but it is!” 

“No, no.” 

“Oh, but it is!” 

‘ Notiaibite.? ‘ 

“Oh, but it is but-i-toz but it is!” insisted 
Judson with enthusiasm. . 

He drained his glass and gazed with 
goggle-eyed affection at this obliging man, 
whom he liked, he was now convinced, 


quite a good deal better than anyone else 
in the world. 

“Tll write an article myself,” said Pil- 
beam, “‘putting the matter straight. And 
look here, we don’t want any more mis- 
takes—I’d better send you proofs.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Proofs.” 

“No, sir!”’. Judson waved his hand in a 
wide and generous gesture. “‘Don’t want 
any proofs. Take your word for it.” 

“Proofs of the article,” explained Pil- 
beam gently,. ‘so that you can see it before 
it appears.” 

“Oh—ah!” 

“Where shall I send it?” 

“Nine, Marmont Mansions, Battersea.” 

“Right!” said Pilbeam. “And now,” 
he went on, for triumph had made him 
kindly, “tell me all about the Fifth Avenue 
Silks. You must have had a great time. I 
can’t think how you ever happened to get 
the idea.” 

It was a flushed and uplifted Pilbeam 
who parted from Judson outside the 
Cheshire Cheese at a few minutes after two 
and made his way with great strides down 
Fleet Street to Tilbury House. The sight 
of Sir George’s limousine drawn up at the 
curb told him that his employer had re- 
turned from lunch. He went straight up 
to the office on the fourth floor. 

“Well?” said Sir George. 

His manner was distant, but Pilbeam 
had been prepared for a cold reception. He 
would, he told himself, soon thaw the ice. 

“T have great news, Sir George. I have 
found out where we can make inquiries of 

iss ——’ 

There was an uncomfortable pause. 
Pilbeam had forgotten the name and so had 
Sir George. The latter, after a moment of 
swift thinking, decided on candor. 

“Perhaps I had better tell you, Pil- 
beam—I am sure that you will treat the 
information in the strictest confidence.” 
“Quite.” 

“The girl is my niece.” 
_ “Is that so!’ said Pilbeam, trying to 
inject a sharp amazement into his voice, 
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“My niece,” repeated Sir George y} 
gloomy impressiveness. ' 
“It makes me all the happier that Thh 
found her,” said Pilbeam devoutly, 
“Found her!” | 
“Well,” amended Pilbeam, “found | 
Pee which she seems to be visiting ey, 
a ” ’ ( 


“T train my young men to be bright, a 
you are the brightest of them all. Youm 
take this note to the cashier.” 

“T will,” said Pilbeam fervently, p 
ing the slip of paper. “Thank you.“ || 

Sir George rose. . | 

“I shall go at once to this Marmo 
Mansions you speak of. I shall see th 
man Coker Y: il 


“T don’t think he will be in in 


time,” said Pilbeam. ‘When I left 
was saying something about goin 


getty car was standing outsid 
Marmont Mansions when Sir Geors 
Pyke arrived at that storm center. Besi 
it, one foot on the running board, a pleasant! 
faced young man of impressive physiqu 
smoked a cigarette. This young 
watched Sir George as he alighted an 
proached. He had no recollection of er 
having seen Sir George before, nor did | 
appearance seem in any way familiar to th| 
older man. Yet they had met and ae 
matic circumstances. ~ | 
Sir George was peering up at the build 
ing, His chauffeur had told him that; 
policeman had told him that this was Mar 
mont Mansions, but there was no na ni 
over the door to prove it. He decided ti 
seek a further opinion. | 
“T am looking for Marmont Mansions, 
Battersea,” he said. | 
“Right here,” said the young man 
agreeably. 
“Thank you.” 
“Not at all. Nice day.” : 
“Very,” said Sir George. - 
He passed through the doorway. The 
young man, who seemed to be expecting 
someone, resumed his vigil. Presently he 
smiled and waved his hand. A girl in a 
floppy and unbecoming sealskin coat was 
advancing briskly along the pavement. 
Sir George’s chauffeur, sitting stolidly at 
his wheel a few yards down the street, eyed 
her with approval. He had a nice taste in 
female beauty, and not even the sealskin 
coat could hide the fact that Flick was an 
unusually pretty girl. ; ' 
“Here I am,” said Flick. ‘“Haven’t I 
been quick? What do you think of the 
coat?”’ a 
“Fine,” said Bill. 
“Tt isn’t. It’s awful. But it was the 
only thing I could get that was warm 
enough. I borrowed it from my landlady.” 
She climbed into the car and settled 
herself cozily. ; 
The idea of hiring a car and taking Flick 
for a drive out into the country had come to 
Bill as a luminous inspiration while they 
lunched together in the neighborhood of 
Shaftesbury Avenue, a locality which 
seemed well outside the danger zone haunted 
by Sir George Pyke and his minions. The 
fineness of the day had not escaped their 
notice, and they had decided that it would 
be unwise to waste it. Bill, moreover, being 
a young man used to the possession of a car 
of his own, had been experiencing for some 
days that restless and starved sensation 
which comes to habitual motorists whose 
motoring is cut off for any long period. 
His fingers itched to close themselves over 
a wheel again, and he had sent Flick off to” 
her lodgings to borrow a warm coat while 
he negotiated for the hire of a car for the 
afternoon. He climbed in after her. \ 
“Where would you like to go?” 
“Tt’s lovely out at Hindhead.” 
“All right. How do you get there?” 
“And of course anywhere down on 
river is wonderful.” 
“Well, you choose.” 7 
But they were destined to go that after- 
noon neither to Hindhead’s majestic heigh 
nor to any silvery reach of old Thames 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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he Emergency Drug Store in the home 


HERE in the bathroom wall 

nearer than the nearest drug store 
... available instantly . . . the Squibb- 
And right at 
hand for an emergency. 


Squibb-filled, for extreme. purity. 


Squibb-filled, for correct strength. 
Not merely. 


Squibb-filled, for safety. 
one or two Squibb Household Products 
in an assortment of products of doubtful 
value, but Squibb throughout. 


That is the kind of medicine cabinet 
your physician will approve. For he rec- 
ommends these identical Squibb Prod- 
ucts in his daily practice. Further, he 
knows that, since 1858, the House of 
E. R. Squibb & Sons has stood for all 


‘that is highest in quality and ethics. 
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fact which every pharmacist recognizes. 

Restock your medicine cabinet com- 
pletely with household products bearing 
the purity-mark, “Squibb.” Insist upon 
the original Squibb packages. 

Then you will be in a position to 
co-operate fully with your family phy- 
sician. You will have the very household 
products he prefers. You will also have 
the comforting assurance that you are 
using the purest products possible— 
products whose formule start with the 
‘Priceless Ingredient.” 
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The “Priceless Ingredient” 
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2 POWDER: 


NEAL ANTISEPT 
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Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—Free from all impurities; 
without bitter taste. Will not irritate the stomach. 


Squibb’s Epsom Salt—More agreeable to take than the 
ordinary unpurified market product. 


Squibb’s Boric Acid—Granular for solutions, or soft 
powder for dusting. A soothing, mild antiseptic. 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia—A superior corrective for 
acid mouth and stomach. For children and adults. 
Squibb’s Dental Cream—Made with Squibb’s Milk of 


Magnesia. Protects the teeth from Acid 
Decay. Heals tender gums. 


Squibb’s Cold Cream—An exquisite prep- 
aration of correct composition for the 
care of the skin. Will not become rancid. 
Does not grow hair. 


E. R. Squiss & Sons, 80 Beekman Street, 
New York, Manufacturing Chemists to 
the Medical and Dental Proe  x* 

fessions since 1858, 


Copyright 1924 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 


of every Product is the Honor and Integrity of its Maker 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
While Flick was still trying to make her 
choice the decision was taken out of her 
hands. Bill, leaning back in a restful atti- 
tude, was startled by a little squeak of dis- 
may, and looking up, saw that she was 
staring with round and horrified eyes at 
something beyond him. Turning his head, 
he perceived that the stout man who had 
asked him for Marmont Mansions had re- 
turned and was coming out of the doorway. 

“Quick!” gasped Flick. ‘Oh, be quick!” 

Bill was quick. Though not an abnor- 
mally intelligent young man, he gathered 
that this was no time for waiting and asking 
questions. He started the car without a 
word and they began to glide off; and 
as they did so the stout man uttered a 
sharp bellow and became a thing of leaping 
activity. 

The reappearance of Sir George at this 
point was due to the fact that he had got 
tired of ringing the bell of Number 9. There 
appeared to be nobody at home, and he 
had decided that it would be more com- 
fortable to wait—and he intended to wait 
for hours if necessary—down below in his 
limousine. The sight of Flick seemed to 
him, as it had seemed to Percy Pilbeam 
twenty-four hours earlier, direct evidence 
that Providence looks after the righteous. 
It was only when he saw her being borne 
rapidly away from him that he realized 
that his position was not so advantageous 
as he had supposed. 

In this crisis Sir George lost his head. He 
shouted uselessly. He galloped along the 
pavement. Not until Bill’s car was twenty 
yards away and moving swiftly westward 
along the Prince of Wales Road did it occur 
to him that he, too, had a car and that the 
pursuit could be conducted far more agree- 
ably on wheels than afoot. He waved like 
a semaphore to his chauffeur. 

“Hi!” he shouted. “Here! Hi! Briggs! 
Come on, you fool!” 

The chauffeur, blandly unemotional, 
stepped with dignity on his self-starter. He 
drew up beside his fermenting employer. 
Sir George sprang in and gesticulated with 
both hands in the direction of Albert Road, 
the corner of which Bill and his companion 
had just turned at a high rate of speed. 

“Ur! Ur!” gurgled Sir George. 

The chauffeur touched his cap aloofly. 
He gathered that his employer wished him 
to pursue the other car, but he was not 
thrilled. It took more than this sort of thing 
to excite Augustus Briggs. 
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“IT\HAT was Uncle George,” said Flick. 
Bill had deduced as much. He nodded 

and glanced over his shoulder. 

_. “Tt still is,” he replied briefly, and drove 

his foot down on the accelerator. They 

whirred over the Albert Bridge. 


CHAPTER XIII 


NCE started in flight, the human in- 

stinct is to keep on running. It was not 
immediately, therefore, that Bill recovered 
from the first stark desire to be elsewhere as 
quickly as possible and began to turn onto 
the situation the searchlight of clear reason. 
For perhaps ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour his faculties were entirely occupied 
with the desire to shake off pursuit; and with 
this end in view he kept his large foot firmly 
on the accelerator and paid only the most 
meager attention to the hurriedly expressed 
criticisms of the various traffic policemen 
dotted here and there about the winding 
route. 

If he had a thought outside the bare, 
primitive craving for speed, it was a feeling 
of relief that he had taken the trouble to 
hire from the garage a’really good car. It 
was as if some presentiment had warned 
him not to accept the quaint old relics 
which they had offered him at the start of 
the negotiations, but to hold out firmly and 
coldly till they produced a real hummer. 
His motorist’s eye had told him after one 
glance at the engines that this was a car of 
quality, and events were proving his judg- 
ment sound. With a smooth and effortless 
efficiency, it was eating up the asphalt like 
a racer. 

They snapped across Chelsea Embank- 
ment, purred up Oakley Street and, turn- 
ing to the left at the Fulham Road, 
began—though Bill was not aware of it—to 
cover the same ground which he and Judson 
had gone over that night when they had 
followed Roderick to Wimbledon Common. 
In Putney High Street they were enabled 
to draw away for a while, for the limou- 
sine—to Sir George’s manifest discompo- 
sure, though Briggs the chauffeur accepted 
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the blow with wooden calm—got itself 
blocked by a brewer’s dray just across the 
bridge; whereupon Bill, dexterously imi- 
tating the ingenious tactics of the hunted 
hare, turned down Lacy Road into Charl- 
wood Road, turned again into Felsham 
Road, and so, doubling on his tracks, 
crossed Putney Bridge once more and 
bowled along the Fulham Palace Road, to 
emerge finally into the bustle of King Street, 
Hammersmith. It was a maneuver which 
might well have settled the issue; but 
Augustus Briggs, for all his woodenness, 
was an astute fellow; and looking over his 
shoulder as they reached Hammersmith 
station, Bill was annoyed to perceive the 
limousine swerving lithely round a truck, 
still in the game. It was at this point that 
he began to examine the situation. 

“What on earth is all this about?” he 
asked. 

“It’s Uncle George.” 

“T know. But what are we running 
away for?’’ 

“Because I don’t want him to catch us.” 

“Why not?” 

The question deprived Flick momen- 
tarily of speech. Bill filled the hiatus in the 
conversation by dodging an omnibus and 
turning sharp to the left up Addison Road. 

“What do you mean?” said Flick, as- 
tonished. 

“Well,” said Bill, skillfully avoiding man- 
slaughter with a quick twist of the wheel, 
“what can he do if he does catch us?” 

It had begun to irk his haughty spirit, 
this headlong flight from a little man with a 
double chin whom he could have destroyed 
with a finger. He would have guaranteed, 
if challenged to mortal combat, to clean up 
Sir George and Briggs the chauffeur, too, 
inside a couple of minutes. In the vivid 
phrase of Mr. Isaac Bullett, he could butter 
the pavement with them both. Yet here he 
was fleeing like the wicked man in the 
Proverbs, permitting himself to be chevied 
by these persons all over London. The pride 
of the Wests put up a strong protest. 

“What on earth can he do?” he de- 
manded again. “He can’t tie you up and 
drag you home against your will.” 

“T know,” said Flick. “It’s just that I 
can’t face him.”’ 

“Why not?” persisted Bill, just contriv- 
ing to avoid diminishing the juvenile popu- 
lation of Ladbroke Grove by one. 

“You don’t know Uncle George,” said 
Flick, shaking her head. “He’ssuch a com- 
pelling sort of man. So frightfully sort of 
hypnotic.” 

“Oh, come!” protested Bill. 

“Well, you know what I mean. He glares 
at you and tells you to do things and you 
just do them. When he looks at me I al- 
ways feel like a rabbit and a snake.” 

““How do you mean, you feel like a rabbit 
and a snake?” said Bill, puzzled. 

“Well, you know, sort of hypnotized. I’m 
sure if my door hadn’t been locked that 
night, and he had been able to come in and 
glare at me, I should have lost my nerve 
altogether and come meekly down to dinner 
instead of running away. If he catches us 
I know exactly what will happen. I shall 
have to go back with him.” 

“Nonsense! Be a man!” 

“Well, that’s how I feel.” 

Bill was in many ways a simple soul, but 
he had lived long enough in this world to 
know that a woman’s whims have to be re- 
spected, however apparently absurd to the 
view of the more earthy male. And in a 
dim way he could follow Flick and under- 
stand her position. Until he had got used 
to him, he had found Ridgway, his late man- 
servant, affecting him in rather the same 
fashion. Ridgway had had quiet but de- 
cided views on ties and hats; and many a 
time, Bill remembered, he had had his way 
in these matters, sternly overriding the 
preferences of the man who paid him his 
wages. One cannot argue about personality. 
Its compelling power has to be accepted as 
afact. If Flick felt like that about her Un- 
cle George and shrank so timorously from 
the prospect of meeting him, then Uncle 
George must be shaken off if it took the last 
drop of gasoline in the tank. 

He pulled the wheel round and they shot 
away in an easterly direction, and from this 
point the affair took on a dreamlike aspect 
which precluded coherent thought. Bill 
had no notion where he was going. Like the 
heroine of a melodrama, he was lost in 
London. His simple policy was to take any 
road which looked smooth and fairly empty 
and to skim down it till he came to another 
road possessing the same desirable qualities. 
And always the limousine followed. It was 
impossible to get away from it in the traffic, 
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and Bill yearned for the open country. And 


suddenly, when he had least expected it,. 


the houses began to thin and he was thrilled 
by the discovery that there really was an 
end to this sprawling city after all. 

So sedulously had Bill twisted, retwisted 
and kept on twisting his steering wheel 
that, though he had started out along the 
Portsmouth Road, he was now heading for 
Hertfordshire. And presently London, with 
its tram lines and traffic, was left behind 
and they were out on the open road. 

“Now,” said Bill, teeth grimly set, ‘“‘we’ll 
show ’em!”’ 

Although this car of his was but a hired 
one, he had come in the course of this adven- 
ture to love it like a son. It was a beauti- 
ful car, obviously only recently tuned up by 
expert hands, and what it needed to give of 
its best was just such a broad highway as 
now lay before it. Tram lines and traffic 
fret and hamper a car of spirit. What it 
craves is space. This it had now got, and 
the roar of the engines as Bill pressed down 
his foot sounded like a joyful cheering. The 
needle on the indicator crept up to forty, 
then swiftly to forty-five. " 

“Laugh this off!” growled Bill over his 
shoulder at the pursuing limousine. 

It was as if Augustus Briggs had heard 
the provocative words. He did not attempt 
to laugh it off, for he was a chauffeur and by 
the rules of his guild not allowed anything 
beyond a faint smile at the corner of his 
mouth; but he did indulge for an instant in 
this faint smile. The idea of a Cardinal 
Six—for such he perceived Bill’s car to 
be—attempting to give the dust to his own 
peerless Brown-Windsor excited in him an 
almost jovial contempt; and so sudden was 
the bound which the limousine made as he 
opened the throttle that a hen down the 
road which had planned to make a leisurely 
crossing saved its valuable life only by a 
frenzied leap in the last split second. 

And so, going nicely, they passed through 
New Barnet, Hadley Wood, Potters Bar 
and St. Mimm’s, and came to the town of 


Hatfield. And it was outside Hatfield, just. 


before you come to Brocket Hall, that the 
long, long trail reached its abrupt end. 

Bill had not been aware of the new touch 
of grimness added to the chase. He had 
noted the chauffeur’s spurt and had an- 
swered it by putting his needle up into the 
fifties. But now a chill feeling of impending 
defeat had begun to lower his mood of exul- 
tation. Something seemed to tell him that 
the car behind had just that extra turn of 
speed which was going to make all the dif- 
ference. Sticking doggedly, however, to 
his guns, he was endeavoring to urge the 
Cardinal Six to a gait which its maker had 
never contemplated, when the disaster oc- 
curred which subconsciously he had been 
anticipating all the time. 

There was a sudden loud report. The 
Cardinal Six swerved madly across the 
road, nearly jerking the wheel out of his 
hands. And when he had managed to get 
it into control, he was made aware by a 
harsh bumping that the worst had hap- 
pened. At the very tensest stage of the 
race he had been put out of the running by 
a burst tire. 

The tragedy had taken place almost im- 
mediately opposite the neat little gate of a 
neat little house standing back from the 
road behind the shelter of a quickset hedge. 
Bill brought the car to a stop and looked 
behind him. The limousine, a couple of 
hundred yards in the rear, was coming up 
like a galleon under sail. He grasped Flick’s 
arm. It was a moment for swift action. 

“Come on!” he cried, and jumping out, 
they ran through the gate. 

The garden in which they found them- 
selves was one of those beautifully trim 
preserves whose every leaf and petal speaks 
eloquently of a loving proprietor. Neat 
little sticks supported neat little plants. 
Neat little gravel paths ran between neat 
little flower beds. It was the sort of garden 
from which snails, wandering in with a 
carefree nonchalance, withdraw abashed, 
blushing and walking backwards, realizing 
that they are on holy ground. Andit should 
have affected Bill and Flick, those human 
intruders, with the same self-conscious awe. 

But Bill and Flick were in a hurry, and 
when we are in a hurry we forget our better 
selves. In such a maze of flower beds it was 
obviously impossible to keep to the paths. 
Taking Flick’s hand, Bill raced diagonally 
across country to where a shrubbery seemed 
to offer at least a temporary refuge. 

From a window on the ground floor an 
agonized purple face glared at them with an 
expression of pure hatred. Two frenzied 
hands beat madly on the pane. A protesting 


7 
wail like that of a tortured demon cam! 
their ears, muffled but awesome. 4 
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Se GEORGE PYKE had marked wi 
stern triumph the accident that |} 
checked the Cardinal Six. It had seeme 
him like retribution overtaking the wick! 
So greatly did it stimulate him that, 
yielded once again to that overmaste; 
impetuosity of his, and instead of wai 
to be driven up to the gate banged imp. 
ously on the glass and bounded from: 
limousine while still a good twenty 
down the road. The long period of phy; 
inaction had told upon his nerves and | 
was impatient to be up and doi 
quickly as his little legs would carry | 
scuttled along the hedge and bolted in 
the gate. a | 
He was halfway across the flower he 
following the clearly defined tracks of | 
quarry in the mold, when a roar so loud 
anguished that it compelled attenti 
brought him to a momentary halt: 
“Stop! You! What the devil do y 
think you’re doing, you —, =) 
you?” | 
He perceived a large, mauve-faced in)’ 
vidual in golfing costume gesticulati 
forcefully from the steps of the house. 
“—__! ____!! ___111”” added thi 
son, driving home his point. i 
So great was Sir George’s absorption 
the business in hand that it is doubtl| 
whether mere words, however eloquer 
would have stopped him for long. "T 
speaker had used two adjectives and a ve 
which he had never heard before, but it y 
not the desire to pause and inquire into’ 
meaning of these that caused him to - 
main. What rooted him to the spot was 
sudden appearance from behind son 
bushes of a second man, in corduroy tro 
sers, and the thing about this second a 
that so compelled respect was the fact th 
he carried a large and dangerous-look 
pitchfork, and—as if this were not ont 
was accompanied by a weedy dog of rafi 
aspect, which now trotted up and began 
sniff in a strong, silent way at Sir Geo 
calves. Sir George looked at the dog, an 
the dog, using one rolling reddish eye f 
the purpose, looked at Sir George. 
could never, even with his face in repos 
have been a handsome dog, and now h 
appearance was made definitely repellar 
by a slightly updrawn lip, revealing a larg 
white tooth. Pressing as his engagement 
were, Sir George decided to linger. 
The man in the golf suit came up. 4 
“<_} !” he began, enriching S$} 
George’s vocabulary with a new noun. 
The owner of the neat little house an 
garden, though he looked and behaved like 
retired Indian colonel of the old school, wz 
in reality no such thing, but technically 
man of peace. He was in fact no other tha 
Montague Grayson, the well-known write 
of sunny and optimistic novels, and 1 
would have been a distinct shock to his larg 
public could they have beheld him in hi 
present frame of mind. And yet had the 
known all the facts, they could hardly hay 
denied that his wrath was justified. yy 
If there is one thing that wakes the fien 
which sleeps in us all it is getting stuck i 
the big chapter of a sunny and optimisti 
novel. For nearly three hours Montagu 
Grayson had been writhing in his study lik 
a lost soul, trying to inject whimsical humo 
and gentle pathos into the pivotal scene 0 
his new book. And when, looking out of thi 
window for the hundredth time, he sav 
Flick and Bill plowing through his belovet 
flower beds all the hatred which he had be 


instantly diverted to them. He had no 
thought it possible to dislike any humat 
beings so much until, coming out of th 
house and catching sight of Sir George, h 
realized that what he had felt for Flick “ 
Bill had been but a pale imitation of t 
real thing. If Montague Grayson had 
a Dante he would have gone straight of 
and started writing a new Inferno in whiel 
Sir George would have occupied a positior 
in the middle of the innermost hell. 
was, he contented himself with bounding 0' 
into the garden, his bosom seething ¥ 
that perilous stuff that weighs upon the sot 
. you, sir! and— you!”’ be 
lowed the ex-sunny and optimistic 
(Continued on Page 75) 


yg’s golf. “What the —— do you think 
 ow’re doing?” 

ir George drew himself up with what 
_ignity he could muster, painfully con- 
_ cious of the dog, which was plainly waiting 
nly for a word of encouragement from the 
aan up top before starting to give free play 
o his worst nature. 
_ “My niece ” he began. 
_ “You come trespassing in here, trampling 
nmy flower beds R 
“T am sorry 

“What’s the good of being sorry?” 
’ “T should explain that my niece 4 
_ “T’ve a good mind to shred you up and 
prinkle you under the rosebushes.”’ 
The man with the pitchfork, an enthusi- 
‘st in any scheme that made for the good of 
lowers, nodded silent approval of this plan. 
The dog breathed asthmatically. 

“Tf you will allow me to explain, sir fy 
“Explain! What possible explanation 
an there be? It’s an outrage!” 


“Look at those beds! 


” 


Covered with 


“My niece a 

To Bill and Flick, lurking in the shrub- 
very, only the author’s portion of this dia- 
ogue had been audible, but that had been 
mough to send them creeping onward 
hhrough the bushes with all the speed that 
hey could command. A respect for other 
deople’s property is deep-seated in most of 
us, and already the heinousness of the crime 
that they had committed was heavy upon 
jhem. There is something about the mere 
act of treading on somebody else’s flower 
eds that automatically puts back the clock 
ind makes us children again; and Bill and 
Flick, as they slunk away, were feeling 
about ten years old. It was just such be- 
aavior as theirs that led to no jam for tea, 


hy 
[ 


guilt left them, to be replaced by one of 
‘lation. Deplorable though their conduct 
‘might have been, it had at any rate had the 
‘excellent result of giving them a breathing 
‘space. From the way the interview be- 
‘tween Sir George and Mr. Grayson was 
developing, it looked as if their pursuer 
might be occupied for quite some time. 
“Take care!’’ said Flick suddenly, and 
dropped on the grass. Bill joined her, 
flopping as if his legs had been mown from 
‘under him. 
| “What’s the matter?’ he asked a little 
ously, for his nerves were not what 
they had been at the start of this affair, and 
he was shaken. 
Flick pointed. Above the hedge that 
rimmed the field rose the silhouette of the 
limousine. Against the pale sky the pro- 
file of Augustus Briggs stood out like 
‘something carven. Calm, Augustus seemed, 
with the calmness of the man who is able to 
unhitch his brain at will and think of abso- 
lutely nothing. Only the smoke rising from 
the cigarette that appeared to be glued to 
his lower lip showed that he was alive. 
Bill looked at Augustus keenly. He was 
thinking hard. A superbly strategic plan 
Was beginning to shape itself in his mind. 
At this point good fortune sent to him pre- 
cisely the ally he required. Close beside 
them, looking down on them with youth’s 
frankly inquisitive stare, was standing a 
small boy. 
“Hullo,” said Bill, smiling ingratiatingly. 
“Hullo,” said the boy. He spoke re- 
servedly, as if wishing to convey that he 
committed himself to nothing. He was a 
grave-looking boy with the pinched face of 
one on whom the cares of the world press 
heavily. He seemed worried about the 
cosmos. 
“Do you want to earn half a crown?” 
“Where is it?” 
“Here.” ; 
_ “Yes,” said the boy, having examined 
the coin critically. Bill pointed. 
“See that car?” 
m Yes,” 4 
“Tf I give you this half crown will you 
start throwing stones at it?”’ 
“Stones?” 
= “Stones.” 
_ “D’yer want me to throw stones at that 
r? ” 
; “ At that car,” said Bill patiently. : 
3 “And you’ll give me that ’alf crown?” 
oY es,” 
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An instant before one might have thought 
that it would have been impossible for this 
stripling to smile, so strained and care- 
worn had been his face; but now his head 
seemed suddenly to split in the middle. A 
vast grin gleamed like a gash beneath his 
snub nose. Stunned for a moment by the 
stupendous reflection that he was going to 
be paid a huge sum for indulging in his 
favorite sport, he recovered swiftly. He 
took the half crown, bit it, put it in his 
mouth and retired. At a leisurely pace he 
crossed the field and for an age-long minute 
there was silence and peace. The sheep 
browsed in the grass, birds twittered their 
evensong in the trees, Augustus Briggs 
smoked his cigarette in the front seat of the 
limousine. 

Then things began to happen. 

Appearances to the contrary, the mind of 
Augustus Briggs was not wholly a blank 
as he sat at his wheel placidly savoring his 
gasper. His was the quietude of deep con- 
tent. This rest from the chase, with the 
opportunity it afforded for a couple of 
whiffs, was just what he needed most. So 
far from having unhitched his brain, he was 
thinking quite deeply, the object of his 
thoughts being the tip he had received that 
morning from the butler on tomorrow’s 
three-o’clock race at Hurst Park. The but- 
ler,a knowledgeable man, had recommended 
an Investment on Soapy Sam, and the more 
Augustus examined the prospect the better 
it looked. By this time tomorrow it seemed 
practically certain that he would be a richer 
man by a matter of ten shillings. 

The reflection soothed Augustus Briggs. 
He gazed almost with benevolence at the 
small boy who was crossing the road. He 
was not fond of small boys as a rule, but in 
his mellowed mood he did not actively dis- 
like this one. He would not have adopted 
him; but on the other hand, he would not 
have clipped him on the side of the head. 
He watched him indulgently as he disap- 
peared through the hedge. Then he turned 
to his thoughts again. Two bob on Soapy 
Sam at five to one —— 

Something whizzed across the road and 
clanged against the bonnet of the car. For 
an instant Augustus Briggs sat gaping. 
Then, peering over the side, he saw that 
what had struck the bonnet was a large, 
jagged flint. And a moment later he ob- 
served bobbing up over the hedge a grin- 
ning face. 

“Gor!”’ exclaimed Augustus, and as he 
spoke a second flint found its billet. 

The chauffeur was not a man of deep 
sensibility. Toward most of the phenomena 
of the world through which he moved his 
attitude was one of superior indifference. 
A primrose by the river’s brim a simple 
primrose was to him, and it was nothing 
more. But one thing he did love with a 
strong and holy passion, and that was his 
paint. And the impact of those flints on his 
shiny bonnet caused him an anguish more 
acute than that which he would have felt 
had his own head been their target. With 
one short, sharp wail he leaped from the 
car, raced across the road and burst into a 
torrent of eloquence. 

The hedge, it grieved him to discover, 
formed an impenetrable barrier. It was one 
of those hedges through which boys can 
glide like eels but which cannot be nego- 
tiated by chauffeurs fearful of tearing their 
uniforms. He had consequently to be con- 
tent with mere words. And while he stood 
there, sketching out a list—necessarily in- 
complete, for it had been compiled on the 
spur of the moment, but nevertheless im- 
pressive—of the things he proposed to do to 
the boy if he caught him, Bill and Flick 
hurried silently out from their ambush. 

Augustus, startled by the noise of en- 
gines, spun round. The car, with a wholly 
unauthorized driver at the wheel, was mov- 
ing rapidly out of sight. 


qr 


lek IS pleasant to be able to record that 
Bill’s first act on returning to the me- 
tropolis was to drive, guided by Flick, to 
Sir George’s house in Manchester Square 
and leave the limousine outside the front 
door. He had no desire to add larceny to 
his other offenses against the gentleman. 
This done, he hailed a cab and took Flick 
off to a restaurant to dine. He was feeling 
in need of refreshment after the activities of 
the afternoon, and it had become evident 
to both of them that the situation which 
had arisen was one that called for calm and 
unhurried discussion. 

“How on earth,” he said, as the waiter 
receded from the table which they had 
taken in a quiet corner, “your uncle found 
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out that you were likely to be at Marmont 
Mansions simply gets past me. I suppose 
we've got to take it that he did come there 
looking for you?” 

“T’m afraid so. There doesn’t seem any 
other possible reason why he should be in 
Battersea at all.” 

“Tn any case, he knows that you are to 
be found somewhere round those parts, so 
the question now arises, What’s to be 
done?” 

Flick drew little patterns on the table- 
cloth with her fork. She looked about her 
at the gradually filling restaurant. She had 
lived a cloistered life at Holly House, rarely 
emerging for meals except to go to recog- 
nized resorts of wealth like the Ritz, Clar- 
idge’s and the Carlton, and this sort of 
place was strange to her. She was trying to 
decide whether the people at the other 
tables were interesting or merely flashy 
when Bill put his question again: 

“What’s to be done?” 

“Yes, I’m wondering too,” said Flick. 
But she spoke listlessly, for the long ride 
with all its varied emotions had left her 
tired. She wanted to postpone serious talk, 
and to that end. turned the conversation to 
the subject of this restaurant in which she 
was sitting. ‘What did you say the name 
of this place was?”’ she asked. 

“Mario’s,” said Bill. 

“What made you choose it?” 

“T was trying to think of somewhere 
where your Uncle George would be least 
likely to drop in for a bite, and I remem- 
bered this place. Slingsby took me here to 
luneh one day. Why? Don’t you like it?” 

“Yes, I think it’s —— Oh!” 

She was looking past him at the door, and 
he was surprised to see that the color which 
had been coming back to her face under the 
influence of food and drink had suddenly 
left it again. Her eyes had widened in a 
startled stare of dismay, and for a moment 
there flashed into his mind the absurd 
thought that Sir George might miracu- 
lously have appeared as if out of a trap. He 
swung round in his seat and was relieved to 
find that no such miracle had occurred. 
Somebody had just come in at the door and 
was walking down the room looking for a 
table, but it was not Sir George. It was a 
young man in a check suit, black-haired 
and adorned—if you could call it that—as 
to the upper lip by a small blob of mus- 
tache. Bill had no recollection of ever hay- 
ing set eyes on this young man before, nor 
did the other’s appearance give to his think- 
ing reasonable cause for alarm. He turned 
round again and looked at Flick inquir- 
ingly. She was still pale. 

“Did you see?” she whispered. 

“See?” said Bill, mystified. ‘‘Do you 
mean the fellow in the check suit?” 

Flick nodded. 

“Mr. Pilbeam!” 

Bill, who had taken up his knife and 
fork, laid them down again. He eyed Flick 
incredulously for a moment, then turned 
once more and looked down the room; and 
looking, saw that the check-suited one 
had congealed into a pillar of amazement 
and was gaping in their direction with open 
mouth. If he had been a highly paid motion- 
picture star he could not have registered 
surprise more eloquently. 

Bill flushed darkly. It took a good deal 
to ruffle ‘his normally good-humored out- 
look on life, but it could be done. Roderick 
Pyke had done it by hitting him over the 
head with a stick, and Percy Pilbeam had 


done it now by the mere act of walking | 


into a restaurant where he was haying din- 


ner. A man who has been through the sort | 


of experiences which Bill had been having 


that afternoon does not look at things in | 


the light of pure reason. Mario’s Restau- 
rant was open to the entire population of 
London, and Perey Pilbeam had a perfect 
right to go there to dine if he wished; but 
to Bill, who had been chased by the other’s 
employer from the Prince of Wales Road, 
Battersea, to within a couple of miles of 
Brocket Hall in Hertfordshire, his presence 
in the place seemed as much an outrage as 
that of Sir George Pyke in his flower bed 
had seemed to Montague Grayson, the 
sunny novelist. 

It was persecution. That was what Bill 
felt—sheer persecution, and he pushed his 
chair back and rose with protruding jaw. 

“‘Where are you going?” asked Flick. 

The next moment it had become plain 
where Bill was going. He was stalking 
down the aisle in the direction of the table 
at which the intruder had now been induced 
by a solicitous waiter to seat himself. He 
reached the table and, planting two large 
hands on the cloth, bent forward and raked 
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Garbage Can 


BURIED—just outside 
your kitchen door—that’s 
where your garbage can 
ought to be—in a Majestic 
Underground Garbage Re- 
ceiver. Out of sight, con- 
venient, odorless, dog- 
proof, fly-proof, sanitary. 


You install the Majestic in 
a convenient place near 
your kitchen door. A slight 
pressure on the foot-trip 
opens the lid—and in goes 
the garbage. When full, the 
can is easily removed. Sizes 
from 5 to 20 gallons capac- 
ity. Comes complete with 
7» can. Sold by hardware, de- 
®| partment stores and build- 
| ingsupply dealers. See it at 
| your dealer’s—or write us 
®) for literature. 


; Makers of 
| Majestic {| 
| Coal Windows | 


The standard of quality, because they 
are made of Certified Malleable Iron 
and Keystone Copper Steel— Guaran- 
teed Break-proof. 


| THE MAJESTIC CO. |, 


Huntington, Indiana 
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or Trucks 
in ONEe 


THE RUCKSTELL AXLE is rev- 
olutionizing the performance of light 
cars and trucks everywhere. It solves 
the great automotive engineering 
problem by combining TWO direct 
opposites—Power and Speed, in 
ONE. You have a car or truck with 
TWO-PURPOSE PERFORM- 
ANCE—power and speed. 


60% More Power— 


Greater Speed 
The RUCKSTELL is 
installed in the rear 
housing. The prin- 
ciple of design or 
construction of 
your light car or 
truck is not al- 
Youget60%more 
E 
Go Anywhere! 
Stubborn hills are easy. Heavy, 
muddy roads have no terrors for 
the Ruckstell-equipped car or truck. 
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truck or 55% 
more power in 
the car, con- 
trolled by 
the move- 
ment of a 
handy 
lever. If 
Speed is 
a factor, 
you can 
have 
nearly 
30% 
more. 
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power in the 
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You'll have a car or truck suited for all 
varying road conditions in city or country. 


GREATER ECONOMY. 
J Save half time in getting 
@ to town and back home. 
Haul practically 


Spee 


= 


Z < 
hat It Does— 
Climbs practically all grades 
on “‘high’’; goes through 
roads impassable for ordinary cars 
ee trucks. 
P 


rovides remarkable flexibility for city 
driving or hauling in congested traffic. 
Hauls almost double load capacity and 
speeds back for another load when empty. 
Outlasts several cars or trucks; positively 
guaranteed highest quality; fool-proof— 
only three moving parts. 
Free Demonstration — Your nearest 
dealer in light cars and trucks will dem- 
onstrate the many advantages of RUCK- 
STELL AXLE. If you prefer, write our 
nearest office for Free Circular, Prices, etc. 


RUCKSTELL SALES & MFG.CO. 


ept. 39A 
NEW YORK city” KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
In Canada: RUCKSTELL AXLE CO.,, Ltd. 
Montreal and Toronto 
European Office, Amsterdam, Holland 


This coupon good for Free Demonstration 
at nearest dealer or service station, or for 
Free Circular giving full information, 
prices, etc. [39A] 


Name — 


Address_ 


Make of car or truck 
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the assistant editor of Society Spice with a 
lowering gaze that seemed to the latter to 
sear his very soul. Not for a long time had 
Percy Pilbeam seen at close range anyone 
so big and so obviously unfriendly as Bill. 
He shrank into his chair. 

“Ts your name Pilbeam?” 

Pilbeam gulped dryly. 

“e Yuk ! ” : 

Bill bent a little closer. To the diners at 
the neighboring tables the incident seemed 
a common one of restaurant life—the old 
friend spotting the dear pal across the room 
and coming over to pass a chummy word. 
Pilbeam would have been amazed if he had 
known that anybody could possibly so mis- 
interpret the position of affairs. He was, 
indeed, wondering dully why the whole of 
the assembled company did not instantly 
rush to the spot to avert the murder which 
seemed to him so sickeningly imminent. In 
the pursuance of his duties as scandal gath- 
erer for Society Spice he had been in some 
unpleasant situations, but compared with 
this one they had been roses—roses all the 
way. For a swift instant he met Bill’s eye, 
and looked pallidly away, horrified by its 
red hostility. 

“You notice I’m dining with Miss Sheri- 
dan?” said Bill in a quiet, rumbling voice. 

Pilbeam tried to say, ‘Quite,’ but the 
word stuck in his throat. 

“Good,” said Bill. ‘‘Now, do you know 
what you’re going to do?”’ 

Pilbeam smiled the beginnings of a weak 
smile, intended to convey that he was open 
to consider in the most favorable spirit any 
suggestions which Bill might make. 

“You’re going to wait right here where 
you’re sitting,’ cooed Bill, clenching and 
unclenching a fist that looked to the other’s 
fascinated gaze like a ham, ‘‘until we are 
through. You will then keep right on sit- 
ting while we go out, and you will continue 
sitting for ten minutes after that. I should 
advise you to make it a little longer so as to 
be on the safe side, as I shall be out there 


keeping an eye on the door. See?”’ 
Pilbeam said that he saw. 
“That’s understood then. Now don’t,” 


urged Bill earnestly, “go getting absent- 
minded and forgetting, will you?” 

Pilbeam said he wouldn’t, and Bill nodded 
a brief farewell and returned to his table. 
Pilbeam, after watching him the whole way, 
took up a fork and began to pick feebly at 
a sardine. 

“What did he say?”’ asked Flick eagerly. 

Bill considered the question. 

“Come to think of it,’’ he replied, ‘‘he 
didn’t say much. But I gathered that he 
understood all right.” 

“Understood?” 

“That he wasn’t to stir from the table 
till we had been gone ten minutes.” 

“But he will! He’ll sneak out the mo- 
ment we leave and follow me.” 

“T think not,” said Bill. ‘I think not. 
Would you mind changing seats? Then I 
shall be able to watch him. Not that it’s 
really necessary. Come on,” he said en- 
couragingly. “Don’t let a little thing like 
that spoil your dinner. Try some of this 
fish. It looks good.’’ 

With gentle solicitude he forced her to 
make an adequate meal, and was pleased to 
note the steady rise of her spirits as she ate. 
When the waiter had brought the coffee he 
felt that the time had come for serious dis- 
cussion of the situation. The intrusion of 
Pilbeam, added to the shock of discovering 
that Sir George had followed the trail that 


‘led to the Battersea haven, had disturbed 


him a good deal, and he had been thinking 
deeply in the intervals of conversation. 

“Now,” he said “we must talk this thing 
over and see where we stand. It seems to 
me that they’re beginning to come over the 
plate a bit too fast.” 

Flick nodded. The metaphor was strange 
to her, but she gathered its meaning. 

“Let’s get it clear,” Bill went on. “Your 
plan of campaign is to stay away till your 
people throw in the towel and say that this 
idea of marrying the man Pyke is off. 
That’s straight, isn’t it?” 

“Yes; but how am I to stay away, with 
them right after me like this? They know 
now where you live and any moment they 
may find out where I live.”’ 

“Exactly! Obviously, you can’t come 
dropping in at Marmont Mansions any 
more.” 

“eé No.” 

“Two courses,’ proceeded Bill judi- 
cially, “are open. We can change our ad- 
dresses i 

“But even if I do change my address, I 
shall be all the time in a state of jumps, 
wondering if Uncle George isn’t going to 
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Pop, out from somewhere and pounce on 
me.” 

‘Just what I was going to say myself. It 
doesn’t seem to me worth it. You can’t go 
on with this hunted-fawn business indefi- 
nitely. It would give you the heeby-jeebies 
in a couple of days. So what I suggest is 
that you clear out altogether.” 

“What? Where?” 

“New York.” 

“New York!” 

“T’ve thought it all out,’”’ said Bill com- 
placently. ‘And between you and me, I 
think the scheme’s a pippin. It’ll only take 
a day getting your passport fixed up.” 

“But what am I to do when I get to New 
York?” 

“T’ve two ideas about that. You might 
go to my Uncle Cooley at Westbury— 
where we first met, you know.” 

Flick shook her head. 

“Tt wouldn’t be safe. He would be sure 
to cable Uncle Sinclair that I was there. 
They’re great friends.” 

“Yes, that’s true. Well, then here’s the 
other idea: I’ll give you a letter to Alice 
Coker. She will look after you.” 

If Bill had not at that moment removed 
his gaze while he reached for a match he 
might have observed a queer expression flit 
over Flick’s face. She looked at Bill won- 
deringly. It passed her comprehension how 
he could possibly be so dense as to imagine 
that she would go anywhere near the odious 
Miss Coker, no matter how great the emer- 
gency. True, she had never let fall a word 
to indicate that Alice Coker was in her 
opinion of all the superfluous women in the 
world the most superfluous, but she felt 
that he ought to have known it by instinct. 
She bit her lip and her blue eyes clouded. 

“‘She’s a great girl,’’ continued Bill with 
tactless enthusiasm. ‘‘ You’ll love her.” 

“Yes?” said Flick thinly. 

“Tl tell you what. I’ll write the letter 
now.” He called to the waiter, and pres- 
ently pen, ink and paper were on the table. 
“T think this is a wow, don’t you?” he said 
buoyantly. 

“A what?” 

“A wam,” explained Bill. ‘‘The scheme 
of a lifetime. It solves the whole thing.” 

Flick watched him as he wrote, clenching 
her hands under the table. She was con- 
scious of a rush of contending emotions. 
At one moment she wanted to bang this 
dull-witted young man over the head, and 
the next she was wishing that she could just 
bury her face in her hands and ery. It was 
this latter desire which she found it partic- 
ularly hard to fight down. She was feeling 
bitterly hurt. The airy way he had sug- 
gested that she should go right out of his 
life like this, with never a hint that he 
would miss her for an instant! It was illog- 
ical, of course. She realized that. He was 
only trying to help her. But women cannot 
always be logical. 

In itself, considered merely as a way out 
of her difficulties, the idea of going to 
America was, she was forced to admit, a 
good one. The activities of the enemy had 
rendered London impossible. She simply 
could not go on being, as Bill had expressed 
it, a hunted fawn. In New York she would 
feel safe, and she had plenty of money. 

“There!”’ said Bill. 

Flick took the letter and ‘put it in her 
bag. 

“Thank you,” she said. “I suppose we 
might as well be going now, mightn’t we? 
I’m rather tired.” 

“All right,” said Bill. ‘I'll put you into 
a cab, and then I’ll hang around for a while 
just in case friend Pilbeam starts any 
rannygazoo.”’ 

But Pilbeam did not start any ranny- 
gazoo. He was ostentatiously busy with the 
leg of a chicken as they passed down the 
aisle, nor did he allow his eyes to stray in 
their direction when they went through the 
door. Safety first was Pilbeam’s motto. 

Bill closed the door of the cab. 

“Good night,’’ he said. ‘Don’t lose 
that letter.” 

“Of course not,’ said Flick. ‘‘Good 
night.” 

Bill turned back to the door of the res- 
taurant and stood there solidly, in his eyes 
the watchful look of one on his guard 
against rannygazoo. The cab turned the 


corner into Shaftesbury Avenue. A hand 
waved at him from the window. 


June 28, i 4 


The cab had scarcely reached Coventry 
Street when the hand once more came oy: 
of the window. This time it grasped som 
fragments of paper. It opened and with < 
vicious jerk scattered these into the roaq 
Then it disappeared again. ‘G 


Iv 


A yaaa good ship Homeric lay in her slip at 
Southampton, preparing for departure, 
Her decks and alleyways were crowded 
with voyagers and those who had come to 
see those voyagers off. Flick, leaning over 
the rail, stared down at the sun-speckl 

water, and Bill, by her side, gazed at the 
gulls circling overhead. For some ta 


now conversation between them had take 
on a limping gait, and the atmosphere wa 
charged with a strange embarrassment. — 

“You'll be off soon,”’ said Bill, urged by. 
the silence to say something. | 

6Y es?” ; | 
The gulls flashed to and fro against the| 
cobalt sky, mewing like kittens. | 

“This is supposed to be one of the mest. 
comfortable boats in the world,” said Bill, | 


SS Isvits? 4a | 
“T think you’ll be comfortable.” i | 
“T expect so.” 1 
“They rather pride themselves on mak- 
ing you comfortable.” 7 
“That’s nice.” ; 


Bill was not sure whether he was sors 
relieved to hear at this juncture the all-for- 
the-shore cry that puts an end to the some- 
times trying ordeal of seeing off. Up tilla, 
few minutes ago everything had been jolly, 
Coming down in the train and for the fir 
quarter of an hour on board the boat 
had been full of chatter, a pleasant 
cheery companion. But just recently a 
cloud seemed to have fallen on her moo 
and she had tended to long silences and | 
monosyllables. | 

“T suppose I ought to be going,” he said | 

“‘T suppose so.” . | 

“I hope you'll have a good time on 
board.” &) 

“Thanks.” a 

“Tt’ll seem funny to you being in Amer- 
ica again after all these years.” | 

“Yes.” 7 | 

“Tl look after Bob.” ap 

“Thanks.” he 

“Well, I suppose I ought to be going.” — 

“T suppose so.” r 

A gull wheeled so close to Bill’s head that 
he ducked involuntarily. He laughed a 
nervous laugh. i 

“What a lot of people come to see people 
off,”’ he said. ‘ 

“e Yes.”’ 

“Friends, I suppose,’’ said Bill brightly. 

“‘T shouldn’t wonder.” : ' 

A steward with a voice like a foghorn in 
pain was once more urging all whom it might 
concern to make for the shore. v 

“TI suppose,” said Bill, struck with a 
novel idea, ‘‘I ought to be going.” 7, 

“T think you’d better.” hf 

“Well, good-by.”’ : 

“Good-by.”” hg 

“You won’t lose that letter?” * 

“Which letter?”’ ’ 

“Why, the one to Alice,” said Bill, sur- 
prised. a 

“Oh, yes,” said Flick. : 

“She’ll give you a great time.” is 

“ec Yes? ” ; 

They had walked to the gangplank. It 
was covered with a moving stream of hu-- 
manity, bustling like bees going into a hive. 
There was something so suggestive of 
finality about the spectacle that a curious 
dull melancholy swept over Bill. He cast a 
side glance at Flick. The sight of her sent 
an odd pang through him. Perhaps it was _ 
the hugeness of the vessel that made her 
seem so small and forlorn. a 

“Gosh!” he exclaimed with sudden fer- 
vor. “TI shall miss you! The flat will seem 
like a desert without you in the old arm- 
chair. I shall just sit there with poor old 
Bob ——”’ 4. 

He broke off. > 

“Good Lord!” he said, dismayed. s 

“It’s nothing,” said Flick. Her face was 
working. She dabbed impatiently at her 
eyes. 

“ec But oF RN ‘ 

“TJ was just thinking of Bob.” She 
held out her hand abruptly. ‘“‘Good-by,’ 
she said, and was gone. % 

Bill stood for a moment, staring into the 
crowd which hid her. 

: s Golly! ” he mused. “She is fond of tha 
og ! ” ag ¥ 
He walked ashore thoughtfully. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


thught, then formulated more slowly: 
“he feller where gits that there supper 
;, he gits the right to go settin’ up keepin’ 
iap’ny with that there party—not namin’ 
names—fur six months still, without 
» interference from nobody. Nobody’s 
,oin’ to go walkin’ up that front walk, 
n ’s a-settin’ on that there porch, 
»ody’s a-packin’ or a-fetchin’ her no- 
seres but the feller where gits the supper 
> makes still. Now is that there plain 
be 
Mr. Boomershein glanced down upon his 
pel and tottered with laughter. “Say, 
rw, that is so easy I have pity ower you 
hpp. Youse better go sayin’ her good-by, 
¢2n. 

Whipecords of earnestness sprang out 
‘on Peter’s temples. He wheeled upon 
{2 third member of the group. “Felt- 
‘jader, you’re a witness to this here yet, 
sd you’re a witness where’s got the right 
ikeep his mouth shut up and closed. We 
_’t namin’ no girl and we don’t want no 
«l’s name blatted around. We don’t want 
_jthin’ put out about this here.” 

_ Mr. Feltbinder’s thin oyster-shell lips 
_jtted tightly together upon the instant. 
‘yen his voice which issued from between 
‘em sounded tight: “I ain’t fur lettin’ 
\thin’ about nothin’. The corkscrew ain’t 
Je a’ready where kin twist me from 
jmepun if I ain’t the mind to leave it. 
0; youse ain’t namin’ off no females”— 
+sighed and rubbed his short fingers over 
§ nude pate—“but I know good enough 
tis here one begins with a ‘y’ and ends up 
ith a ‘y’ yet. And this I give you: if 
yu’d a-been fittin’ ower her twenty years 
ack a’ready, I’d a-been hornin’ in onto it 
yo. And I bet I’d a-been the feller where 
it the box away from youse both! But 
jen agin”’—here he flipped his little coat 
iil philosophically—‘“‘ you save, still, when 
ou git down to the widow wimmin and the 
d maids. There ain’t hardly no bidding 
nto their boxes and you git ’em cheap. 
ixtry wittles too.” Mr. Feltbinder laid 
is finger aside his nose like a waggish old 
luck. ‘‘You young bucks bids fur to fill 
our eyes; I bid fur to fill my stummick. 
ind that’s what wittles is fur, ain’t not?” 
| “What’s a matter of fillin’ your eyes 
long of your stummick?”’ chortled Boom- 
rshein loudly as Peter Plapp strode reso- 


ately from them down the street. “Take 
\otice to me out Flathead!” 
“Yes, well,’ fumbled Mr. Feltbinder 


vistfully, ‘‘’course, money and wimmin is 
vhat makes the world go round, yet. But 
rou mostly can’t git both the one and both 
he other at the same time.” 
In reality Peter Plapp did not feel so 
‘esolute as he appeared. He had not trav- 
tled a block until some of the assurance 
went out of his legs. What had he done? 
Suppose—just suppose that he shouldn’t 
ret the supper box. By the terms of his 
ba hasty contract, then, he would be ex- 
ommunicated for six months. For six 
onths! Not to speak to her for six months! 
To see his rival in undisputed possession 
for six months! That meant death, nothing 
less. But what could prevent him from 
getting the box? Nothing. Nobody else 
knew about the rosebud. And yet—Peter 
slowed as he neared the substantial Boom- 
ershein dwelling behind its lofty hedge, and 
gazed at it with seared eyes. Boomershein 
Senior was the plethoric grocer of the vil- 
lage; Plapp Senior was only its impecunious 
school-teacher. Suppose—just suppose the 
bids upon the box ran higher than four 
dollars and eighty-five cents, the total 
amount of his worldly assets. 
Samuel Boomershein should march proudly 
forth to claim the box with the rosebud and 
to escort Miss Effie Yancey to her seat 
between the lines of clapping spectators! 
When Peter Plapp came to himself, he 
was walking round and round the old pear 
tree in his own front yard, uttering strange 
monosyllables through a parching throat. 
That way lay madness of course; and 
that way trod Peter for the eight days 
intervening between the night of his rash 
agreement and the Flathead Social. Desire 
for food failed and he felt at times that he 
was going to his long home; he knew, in 
fact, that he should do so, and speedily, if 
Boomershein got the box. He lost literal 
pounds; but by the inexorable law of com- 
pensation, the pounds he lost from his body 
were added to the weight of his spirit. This 
Peden spirit, in the vicious circle, per- 
meated the husk of his body; and there he 
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was, dragging about heavy feet, a sagging 
back, a hanging head, a drooping eyelid. 

There he was; and in this guise he 
wended his solitary way to the Flathead 
schoolhouse early upon the night of the 
Auction Social. 

That the inhabitants of this particular 
school district were not so obtuse as their 
communal name might seem to signify was 
proved by the building itself, which was a 
monument to civic adaptability and thrift. 
Its lower floor only was dedicated to the 
education of the young Flatheads; in its 
large upper room, flanked by a sizable coat 
room, were centered the administrative, 
Judicial and executive functions of the 
community, as well as its social activities. 
Its bare walls echoed impersonally court 
procedure, grange discussion and social 
levity. With singular propriety the build- 
ing conformed to the prevailing shape of its 
frequenters—it was flat upon the top and 
square of proportion, with the single excep- 
tion of an inconsiderable lean-to at one end 
which housed the coal and wood supplies. 

Peter Plapp sat down upon its upper 
step, leaned his tormented temple against 
a porch post and gave himself to the clouds 
of night. 

The pleasure seekers arrived more and 
more continuously, hailing the popular 
Peter as they passed him—bustling matrons 
with the weight of the entire affair upon 
their hitching shoulders; sloggy matrons 
with no weight save their own; timid 
youths who hesitated on the threshold, 
peered up the long inner flight leading to 
the second floor, then clustered in scuffling 
bat formation in the shadows of the porch; 
young bucks who buffed at Peter with chal- 
lenging paw, then clattered upward three 
steps at a time; meek maidens who skit- 
tered past with downcast eye and indrawn 


, lip; coquettish girls whose predatory eyes 


invaded the shadows and forthwith shifted 
their boxes to more conspicuous position. 

‘“Ain’t it now awful?” giggled Sadie 
Ellenbarger as she dawdled past Peter. ‘I 
eouldn’t find nothing but this here blue 
ribbon fur to wear at my box.” 

Lettie Hoppes paused at the foot of the 
steps, ostensibly to arrange her sash. “I 
went to work and pasted this here pink wall 
paper onto my supper so nobody wouldn’t 
conceit it was anyhow mine a’ready.” 

She came at last. She came as a queen 
should come, bowing and smiling, easy, 
assured, up the walk, up the steps. Shrink- 
ing by her side was the dejected Ellie. But 
he saw no rosebud! 

Suppose she had forgotten! The shock 
of this thought straightened Peter’s legs 
like a galvanic battery, shot him tensely up- 
right as she passed him. Suppose she had 
never intended to! She had said she 
mightn’t! This sent him scambling after 
her. 

She was above him, two steps, three, 
when he caught at her from the dim-lit 
entry. 

“Say,” he husked, “what about that 
there—you know—onto your box?”’ 

She flashed a glance toward Ellie toiling 
on up the stairs, dimpled, threw back her 
cape, giggled, and fled from him. But he 
had seen it; there, there upon her white 
bosom, a red rosebud! 

The reaction left him limply staring after 
her. But it was impossible that he should 
remain below now. He, too, climbed the 
stairs, passed through the swinging door. 

He was immediately surrounded. ‘If 
here ain’t Peter Plapp oncet!’’ shrieked a 
gusty matron. ‘‘Now we'll be gittin’ some- 
pun comic!’”’ Others launched themselves 
upon him. 

Peter knew that he held by popular ac- 
claim that village position known techni- 
cally as the life of the party. Andso he had 
always been, until the devastating blight of 
Miss Effie Yancey had fallen upon him two 
months before. But now, now, how could 
he be the life of the party when he felt pre- 
cisely like the death of the party? He 
fumbled about, and was shunted about from 
group to group like a huge mechanical toy 
which was running spasmodically and for 
the last time. 

Mr. Feltbinder tacking about in his wake 
drew him mysteriously aside. “I been 
a-bettin’ on-youse a-gittin’ that party’s 
box!”’ He clasped his hands underneath 
his gray-plaid coat tails and flipped them 
sportively. At Peter’s sudden frown he 
shook his head violently and placed a finger 
tightly against his crimped lips. ‘‘No, no! 


‘peration those who would have detained 
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I ain’t bettin’ with or at nobody; just only 
me myself.” Here he tapped the cream 
splendor of a double-breasted waistcoat. 
“IT up and bet myself a’ready three ten- 
centers against my or’nary two-fur-fives | 
where you'd be eatin’ the box still alongside 
of the party where ain’t got no name. But 
I ain’t lettin’ nothin’ to nobody.” 

Mr. Feltbinder, as always upon festive 
occasions, was in fine fettle. From the de- 
ceased uncle from whom he had inherited 
the hotel, he had inherited also a gallant 
toupee. The fact that his own original 
growth had been straight and auburn is | 
immaterial. The legacy of dark wavy locks | 
which he assumed upon festive occasions | 
imparted a Byronic appearance which ac- | 
corded perfectly with the chivalry of his 
spirit. From this same fastidious relative | 
who had passed his life in a distant city, 
Mr. Feltbinder had fallen heir to a pair of 
saffron spats and an elk’s tooth. Not pos- 
sessing a watch chain from which to depend 
the latter he had ingeniously screwed a 
flange of a safety pin into its erstwhile nerve 
cavity and thus converted the bequest into 
an imposing scarfpin. 

“Sh-h-h!”’ hissed the legatee of these 
various adornments. ‘There she goes, 
comin’ out!’’ He faced toward the coat- 
room door and eyed the Yancey twins, who 
at that moment were emerging. 

Peter crowded against the wall and for a 
moment filled his eyes. She was in white; 
a blue ribbon encircled her waist. Her 
cheeks were flushing dawn-pink; her danc- 
ing eyes were very blue; her hair flowed 
backward above the tiny tips of her ears 
like fluid gold. No one was ever so beauti- | 
ful! No one was ever so infinitely desirable! 
He felt that he could not live if he looked 
upon her for another instant; and he felt 


that he would die if he turned his eyes away. | 


But he did turn them away, abruptly. 
He turned them upon a figure which had 
halted in front of him, jingling loud pockets. 
Mr. Boomershein was ostensibly addressing 
Daniel Sheifert, the auctioneer of the eve- 
ning, though the sharp tail of his eye pierced 
Peter as he swept the air with an emphatic 
forefinger. 

“When youse see me startin’ in fur to 
bid, youse might as well knock the box 
ower at me. ’Course, if some such others 
wants to fool their time away a-biddin’ at, 
it makes me nothing. All I’m sayin’ is, I’m 
a man this way that I always git what I’m 
aimin’ fur to git.””, He swung about upon 
an easy heel. “Why, hello, Plapp! What 
do youse conceit you’re a-doin’ here, huh?” 

“Startin’ in onto a six-months pleasure 
seekin’,’”’ flared back Peter. Mr. Boomer- 
shein rocked slightly under the flash of this 
retort, but he laughed loudly, twiddled his 
lapel and swept off. 

He twiddled his lapel, and upon the lapel 
was ared rosebud! A red rambler rosebud! 
What did it mean? The smitten Peter 
stood still, staring after him. Had Boom- 
ershein simply snatched the bud from the 
Yancey bush as he had passed that night? 
Or could he in some underhanded fashion 
have learned the significance of the red 
rosebud, and was thus flaunting it? If he 
had, all was lost! Peter’s fist dived into his 
pocket and clutched his meager purse. 
Lost! 

Then entered Satan into Peter Plapp. 
He sidled along the wall, evaded with des- 


him, burst through the door and plunged 
down the steps. 

He had not an instant to lose. He ran to 
the end of the building, clawed at the pent- 
roof of the coal shed which was but a scant 
five feet above the ground, swung himself 
upon it and scrambled up its slope. He 
drew a long breath as he gained the top and 
leaned giddily against the wall of the build- 
ing, then peered warily into the coat room. 
It was empty! He skinned over the sill. 

The room was long and narrow; along 
one side hung the row of wraps; along the 
opposite, two shelves, the upper laden with 
a tumble of hats, the lower with the supper 
boxes. Peter, still cannily poised for flight 
beside the window, swept his eye over | 
them. Where wastherosebud? Suppose— 
suppose—that bud upon Boomershein’s la- 
pel were the one he was seeking! Suppose 
the coquettish Effie had been inveigled into 
parting with it! 

It was not this darkling thought which 
motivated his swift eclipse however. That 
was caused by the opening of the door into 
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a holidays 
Apollo day 


XAMINE a box of Apollo Choc- 
olates. See for yourself how 
carefully they are made. 


Then taste one piece. Your eye 
and your taste both tell you that 
the best is none too good for 
Apollo Chocolates. You'll like 
them. 

So that they reach you fresh, 
we send them direct to the store 
where you find them. 

$1.75 


Slee Bel 5 $1.50 


cAPOLLO CHOCOLATES are made by 


F. H. ROBERTS COMPANY 
128 Cross Street, Boston, Mass. 


Le 
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Cotton is one of nineteen materials 
needed to make a telephone. The fibre has 
qualities which play a large part in keeping 
the voice currents on the pathways provided 
for them. 


It is valuable as an insulator. It is flexible. 
It stands usage. Such acombination of prop- 
erties gives cotton its important place in the ; 
covering of telephone and switchboard cords. y pp 

ne 
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This cotton stands the hard test of day by 
day service because it was carefully selected 
for the job. Just one more evidence of the 
high standard which Western Electric sets 
for every stage of telephone manufacture. 


*No. 8 of a series 
on raw materials. 


THE STRENGTH TEST. This machine 
takes representative samples of the cotton thread and 
tests their tensile strength. The standard required 
is such as to assure long and dependable service. 


THIS PHANTOM 
view gives some idea 
of the complexity 
of your telephone. 


A CLOSE-UP OF THE 
COVERING. The transmitter 
cord inside yourtelephone. Here 
the toughness of the cotton fibre 
counts—where it comes in con- 
stant contact with metal parts. 


LIKE DANCING AROUND THE MAYPOLE. — 
The spools of cotton whirl ’round and ’round, weaving 
the cord covering tightly and quickly—so quickly in fact 
that 11,000,000 cords was the record production for 1923. 
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7 (Continued from Page 79) 
he social hall. Peter clipped simultane- 
usly behind the wrap which hung adjacent 
othe window frame. It chanced to be that 
imp cotton garment affected by rural com- 
qunities in the summertime and called, 
ppropriately enough, a duster. Behind 
he duster, then, perspiring hugely and 
 jraying mightily, the hapless Peter cleated 
 \imself to the wall. 
“Let your hat, then, and put it onto that 
here shelf,” commanded a voice which 
eter recognized as belonging to Minnie 
‘Raidabaugh, a discontented young thing 
yhose charms he had been at some pains to 
wade. ‘Och, my! Would youse look on 
hem there suppers, still! The many of 
hem yet! I bet youse wouldn’t anyhow 
‘it no more numbersome parties at Andore 
_3ity towards what we git at Flathead 
Vready.” 
_ “Ain’t them boxes swell though?”’ piped 
_ y yoice which Peter had never heard. Heels 
_ jeetered down the room perilously near his 
vovert. “Pitchures onto them yet, and 
‘uch ribbons at! It spites me so the train 
_ yin’t gittin’ in sooner so’s I could make me 
_ asweller box and ketch me a sweller feller. 
Say, listen, Min, pass me your word you’re 

* to keep shut on me. Just put it out 
here I’m your cousin that way. Leave 
git a good time fur oncet.’ 

I ain’t fur blabbin’ nothin’,”’ grumbled 
s Raidabaugh. “But if youse conceit 
re a-ketchin’ any swell: fellers—well, 
ant yourself another thought. With that 
ere Eff Yancey pullin’ ’em like she had 
got a ring to their noses at!” 
_ “Leave me ketch myself oncet in the 
lookin’-glass. Who is this Yancey, then?” 
| “Who she was? You'll be findin’ out 
enty soon who she was. Sooner her box 
up, sooner all the fancy fellers goes 
n’ ower theirselfs fur to git it. The 
ldopples! But it’s a long worm that ain’t 
zot no turning, and she'll be gittin’ stomped 
onto sooner nor later.’’ 
“Well, was you ready? Le’s not be 
jmissin’ nothin’.” 
| Even after the door closed, the wary 
|Peter applied a cautious eye to a button- 
jhole of the duster before he ventured from 
|behind its protective folds. With one stride 
he reached the shelf and began to paw fran- 
\tically through the rainbow mélange of 
pright-papered, beribboned boxes. His 
jthumb cruised against something soft and 
jcool. The rosebud! The rosebud upon a 
|square white box tied simply with a narrow 
white ribbon. Even in that hazardous mo- 
ment he fumbled it tenderly as he drew it 
from its loop, theri thrust it blindly beneath 
the ribbon of an adjacent box. In one leap 
‘he hurtled himself at the window and 
‘through it. He half rolled, half slid down 
the roof of the shed and pitched to the 
ground. Around the corner of the building 
jhe whacked into something, somebody, 
grabbed it, tottered with it, went down with 
it in silent, terrific heap. He wrenched free 
|from floundering arms and legs; and, 
breath-spent, eyes-popped, zigzagged to- 
ward the entry. Inside, he paused for only 
a life-saving breath, then dizzily swarmed 
up the steps. 

In the hall once more, he leaned against 
the wall, plastered back his hair, reviewed 
his soul and found it thridded through and 
through with triumph. Bring on the supper 
boxes! He had outwitted everybody! He 
alone knew that Miss Effie Yancey’s box 
was white and square—and that upon it 
was no rosebud! He shunted apprehen- 
sively from the wall as he heard the foot- 
steps of some late comer upon the stairs and 
swiftly joined the merrymakers who were 
now clustering in excited discussion about 
the low platform. } 

“Hey, Peter! Pass your opinion on this 
-here!”’ 
With something of return to his former 


jocosity he countered: ‘My opinion, still!, 


My opinions is too waluble to,,go passin’ 
“em around free-handed!”’ ; 

“‘Aw, goon, Peter! Should we go fetchin’ 
the boxes out by ones, still, or by the alto- 
gether yet?” 

Peter threw up both arms recklessly. 
“Pack ’em all out! I want fur to git the 
Et of the biggest! And make hurry at 

art!” 


 *Ain’t he the real comic though?” tit- 
tered behind him. : 

Amid clapping and scuffling the boxes 
were brought forth and ranged upon the 
table. Daniel Sheifert, a serious youth who 
had been chosen to auction them because 
he had once been for two months freight 
‘handler for an auctioneer in Andore City, 
took up his official position. 
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“The terms of this’ here sale is strie’ly 
cash and nothing but,” he began impres- 
sively. ‘Bach and every feller where buys 
a supper is guaranteed to git with it the 
young lady where madeit. Each and every 
lady has gone to work and writ her name 
onto her box a’ready; and till the biddin’s 
all, and I read off said name, said lady will 
oblige to please step up front and join onto 
the arm of the lucky gent and step out and 
down to them chairs at the fur and extreme 
end of the room yet. Now, is that put out 
plain to every and all concerned? If so, 
everybody please to stand up or set down 
and the auction will begin. Bid lively, now, 
gents.” He took up the box nearest his 
hand. 

Peter’s eyes roved possessively to the 
plain white box near the center of the table. 


They roved to Miss Effie Yancey, throned | 


in elevation upon the single row of raised 
seats along the side of the hall. She sat 
complacently, a slight, aloof smile upon her 
lips, her dimpled hands loosely clasped in 
her lap. Not so her twin, who shrank be- 
side her, one of her afflicted eyes resolutely 
fixed upon space, the other darting nerv- 


ously toward Mr. John Schnabel, a large- | 


headed young man with a Roman nose and 
a granite chin who gloomed upon the fes- 
tivities from the rear. Peter’s eyes, every 
masculine pair of eyes, dwelt with curiosity 
and with considerable satisfaction upon the 


stranger with Miss Minnie Raidabaugh. | 


She was a slight, high-colored, darting crea- | 


ture, vivid in both manner and appearance. 
Mr. Feltbinder constituted what might 
have been termed the floating population; 
he tacked about the fringe of the crowd, 
nudging, chaffering, applauding the longest 
as each victorious bidder bore his lady and 
his supper from the scene of conflict. 

Peter applauded too, but listlessly. 
Five—six—seven couples. How long was 
eternity? Eternity of waiting until little 
dimpled fingers should be resting within his 
arm! 

Why, it would be almost like a wedding 
march! 

“‘[’m a-pickin’ these here suppers, just to 
say, by random,” explained the auctioneer. 
““Now here’s a supper where’s plain to the 
appearances; but it’s neat, gents. It’s neat, 
still, What am I bid fur this here neat 
supper?”’ 

Peter’s heart thudded and _ stopped, 
thudded and stopped, then thudded, thud- 
ded, thudded. All the squares and rec- 
tangles upon the table heaved into cubistic 
heaps and fell again. But he would be 
wary; he would follow the procedure he 
had planned. He would wait until some- 
body bid; then he would bid, casually; and 
take the box—and Miss Effie Yancey! 

“Well, don’t go draggy, gents!’’ Sheifert 
balanced the box upon his palm. ‘‘It’s got 
heft, gents, that I give youse. Och, my, 
the heavy it is!” 

Peter could have laughed aloud; it was 
all so precisely as he had planned. Nobody 
knew the box, not even Miss Effie Yancey! 
He stole a glance around for Boomershein. 
And at that very instant he was thrust 
roughly aside. 

Samuel Boomershein swept in front of 
him, shook his black mane challengingly 
and bellowed: “I takes it fur a dollar.” 

Thrill pricked the assembly to attention. 
Masculine heads turned toward Miss Effie 
Yancey, then back upon the bidder, made 
swift deduction and flung with spirit into 
the competition. 

“Dollar quarter!” 

“Thirty-five!” 

“And a half!” 

“Sixty oncet!”’ 

“Seventy-five!” ! 

Bids hurtled. Hands clapped. Feet 
stamped. } 

Peter, petrified, sucked in his’ lolling 
tongue at last and shouted, “Three dollars! 
And a quarter yet!”’ 

‘“‘He’s bid against his own self!’’ boomed 
a voice, 

Salvos of laughter. 

Peter did not care. Perhaps he did not 
comprehend. All he saw was the white box 
balancing, balancing; all he heard was the 
bruising bids of Boomershein. The lesser 
contestants dwindled, ceased. They alone, 
now; they alone. 

“Four and a half!’’ shouted Peter. 

‘Seventy-five !”’ 

Peter, more slowly: ‘‘Four eighty-five! 
Four eighty-five!” 

“‘Aw, five! Five and a half! Let’s git 
the dum fuss done with!’ Boomershein, 
contemptuously. 

Peter, grinding his inadequate purse— 
gambling in futures now: “Six!” 
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Johnson Owners Don’t 


“Wait for the Wind” 


WN afternoon’s sail used to be a very uncertain affair. 
When the wind blew you sailed. 

When it stopped, you stopped. 

You stopped or—worse still perhaps—you rowed home. And the pleasure of 
the sail diminished as the blisters on your hands increased. 

Today there are thousands of owners of small boats who go where and when 
they please. 

They don’t hesitate to start for fear the wind will “leave them flat”. They 
don’t drift ’til midnight. And they don’t row home. 

L. J. Johnson, by applying true marine engineering principles to the out- 
board motor, has done away with all that. 

When used on small sail boats—even up to 25 and 30 feet—the Johnson 
Motor is absolute assurance against being becalmed. 

Its Johnson float-feed, throttle-controlled carburetor and Quick-Action Mag- 
neto make it the most dependable outboard motor in the world. 

For boats that have particularly high sterns, the Johnson Motor can be 
supplied with five inches greater draught, on 
special order, at slight additional cost. 

® It is small enough and light enough to stow 
below decks when not in use. Its vibration- What the 
less, two-cylinder construction delivers plenty 
of power—full 2 horse-power. 


Johnson Motor Does 


4 Makes rowing obsolete by fur- 
Fits Any Boat nishing dependable, inexpen- 


. sive water transportation. 
The Johnson is the only motor that can be P 


attached to any type row boat or canoe (and Opens a meme and unfre- 
to almost any sail boat under 25 or 30 feet) Nappanee Pr. grounds for 
without altering some styles of boats. It drives ; 
a row boat from 7 to 9 miles per hour and a Adds speed and sport to canoe- 
canoe from 10 to 12. Tee 

And with allits dependability, flexibility and red! wh LePOS ainda 
power goes the only real portability, for the ie is aBsohate ini Grance Bpeiee 
Johnson weighs being becalmed. 


d On yachts—makes every dinghy 
n y 3 oun. S and tender a motor tender. 
It can be carried on the running board of Runs errands at the summer 


your car or packed into a suitcase that fits ieee i aie ites “opel ol i 
under a Pullman berth. ’ 


Go to the Johnson dealer now and get a free 
demonstration. If you don’t know him, write 
for catalog and we will gladly send you his 


name. 
JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
882 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 
Eastern Distributor and Export: New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. 
4 West 61st Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributor: Peterborough Canoe Company, Peterborough, Ontario 


ohnson 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


GET INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 


When used on small sail boats 


Gives you the only really port- 
able marine engine. 
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“And ahalf! Anything!” Rattled with 
deadly menace Boomershein pockets. 

Peter turned whitely away. 

The moment hung suspended, a drop of 
agony, shattered at last by the pronounce- 
ment: ‘Well, then, Samuel Boomershein 
he fetches this here expensive supper fur six 
dollars and a half. Six dollars and a half, 
still.’ With rare feeling for dramatic sus- 
pense he held his audience with a solemn 
eye. “And I bet anyhow it’s the most ex- 
pensivest meal being et in this here United 
States tonight. Leave me see, now, who 
the popular young lady’s name is, yet. 
Miss—Ellie—Yancey. Hol’ on! Yes, that’s 
right! Miss Ellie Yancey, step up front 
now and join onto your gent.” 

A collective gasp. Incredulous whispers. 
Stricken silence. And into the silence, 
fluffing her skirts, flushing with red pleas- 
ure, stepped Miss Ellie Yancey. Miss 
Ellie Yancey murmuring over and over: 
“Yes, it’s mine a’ready! It’s mine, still!” 
Trickling applause, increasing applause, 
violent applause; and in the midst of it Mr. 
Samuel Boomershein shoved forward from 
hand to hand to meet his prize at the foot 
of the platform. Mr. Samuel Boomershein, 
his face the blank of a sleepwalker, shuffling 
numbly the length of the hall, Miss Ellie 
Yancey a wisp of triumph clinging tightly to 
his arm, her eyes so crossed in her excite- 
ment that her left was virtually her right. 

“What was it at youse, then? Was your 
brains upmixed or whatever?’”? Thus Mr. 
Feltbinder dancing at Peter’s rear and pum- 
meling his back with frantic fists. 

Upmixed, that was it.. So upmixed that 
his head was whirling and he was faintly 
sick. He oozed slowly toward the edge of 
the crowd. Across the long hall his eyes 
and Mr. Samuel Boomershein’s eyes met 
and clung in weak questioning agony. With 
concerted movement the two pairs traveled 
slowly to Miss Effie Yancey. 

Miss Effie Yancey’s eyes met no one’s. 
They stared rigidly before her; she sat 
rigidly upright, her hands locked rigidly in 
her lap. Flames of rage, humiliation and 
surprise rose and fell, rose and fell, in her 
cheeks. But her head was high. Oh, she was 
still the queen, even though the favorites 
of her kingdom had publicly disowned her, 
had treacherously voted against her! 

Peter was in steaming welter. Boxes 
were put up, knocked down; he did not see 
them, nor care. His soul was cramped to 
the dimension of a single thought: How had 
it happened? He would have taken his 
oath, even then, that the box which Boom- 
ershein had purchased was the box from 
which he had stolen the rosebud. How, 
then, had it happened? And, as a corol- 
lary, how did it come that Boomershein had 
been so sure that the plain white box was 
Miss Effie Yancey’s? 

Hers, then, was still upon the table! This 
conviction suddenly nipping him, terrier- 
like, shook all other thoughts from his mind. 
Sam Boomershein was disposed of, and he 
himself still had a chance! Somewhere in 
that colorful heap upon the table was her 
box! But he could see no square white 
box! Could it be underneath some of the 
others? That must be it. He would bide 
his time then. A tingle of remorse pricked 
him as his eyes raced again and again over 
the box with the red rosebud; he wondered 
vaguely whose supper he had thus feloni- 
ously decorated. Even as he wondered, it 
was lifted from the table. 

“Now here’s a box with a rosebud at. 
Och, my, that ought to make somepun ro- 
mantic! Who’s a-goin’ to git the supper 
with the rosebud at?” 

Silence. The more eager swains had al- 
ready secured their partners. The dimin- 
ished bidders were mainly middle-aged 
bargain hunters who drove tight fists into 
their pockets and eyed the boxes and one 
another shrewdly. 

“Bid up now, gents!’’ urged Sheifert. 
“T kin smell the cheesecake at it, and I 
would bet it’s anyhow got ponhaus in!” 

“Don’t git kreistled!’’ whispered Mr. 
Feltbinder. ‘Take a chancet at this here 
one with the flower a’ready.” 

Peter averted his eyes with a groan. Mr. 
Feltbinder cast an appraising glance over 
possible contenders, straightened his elk’s 
tooth and stepped briskly forward. 

“Twenty-five cents yet!” 

“Thirty-five,” contended a _spiritless 
voice. 

The saffron spats squirmed in hesitation. 
“Well, forty, then.” 

Silence. 

Silence deep as death itself when a mo- 
ment later, in response to her name, Miss 
Effie Yancey stepped down from her throne, 
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up to the judgment seat and placed the tips 
of icy fingers within an agitated gray-plaid 
arm. Indeed, so violently had Mr. Felt- 
binder jerked about at the reading of her 
name that the legacy of Byronic hair had 


become considerably disarranged. Though. 


his coat tails flipped triumphantly as he 
strode the length of the room by the side of 
his fair companion, his left eye gazed jauntily 
from behind a brunet spray. 

Peter turned toward the blur of the door. 
All he asked now was to escape from the 
unreal scenes of this madhouse. 

“Hey, Peter! Peter Plapp! Youse 
wasn’t goin’ without your supper, was 
you?” Thus the auctioneer. “Or was you 
mebbe lovesick, or whatever?”’ 

Stung by the quick hilarity which fol- 
lowed this public taunt, Peter drove him- 
self to bid upon the gaudy, slovenly box 
which Sheifert was lifting from the table. 
He purchased it for sixty cents and went 
forward to meet the mysterious stranger, 
portions of whose anatomy he had first 
glimpsed through the buttonhole of a duster. 

“Arletta Hangen,” proclaimed the official. 

“My cousin a’ready,’ Miss Minnie 
Raidabaugh dutifully completed the com- 
munal introduction, bobbing from behind 
her draw of a widower who was wearing 
literal crape upon his left arm for his third 
while he figuratively beckoned with his 
right for his fourth. 

Peter extended his arm, clawlike fingers 
appropriated it and, in a hum of hilarity 
which his own bereaved spirit transposed to 
a funeral march, paced to the farther end of 
the hall. She was as good as anyone; if he 
had to eat supper he didn’t care with whom 
he ate it; all that mattered was to get it 
over as soon as possible. 

Not so, Samuel Boomershein. Twisting 
discontentedly by the side of the colorless 
Ellie,who was contented to sit in silent glow, 
meditating her recent social coup, he eyed 
with unconcealed envy Peter’s spectacular 
companion, and finally bolted to his side. 

“What’s a matter of me fetchin’ my lady 
to set alongside?’’ he demanded. 

“Fetch, then,” conceded Peter laconi- 
cally. 

A moment later Boomershein, followed 
meekly by an Ellie from whom the flush of 
triumph was rapidly fading, joined them. 

The stranger was, indeed, as piquant as 
the discerning Mr. Boomershein had sus- 
pected. She perched, flame-bright, upon 
the edge of her chair, her tiny heels caught 
in its rounds, her tongue quick in repartee, 
her fingers pecking bits of food from one box 
and the other—a bit of pickled beet from 
one box, a bit of cheesecake from the other, 
aspoonful of smearcase from one, aspoonful 
of lemon rice from the other. Mr. Béom- 
ershein laughed more and more loudly and 
redoubled his efforts to win her entire atten- 
tion to himself. He had little competition. 
Peter was still revolving in his mind the 
mystery of the boxes; and as his mind re- 
volved so did his eyes. They revolved upon 
Miss Effie Yancey nibbling a dill pickle, her 
head high, her eyes in chill abstraction upon 
a cream waistcoat by her side which was 
rapidly filling out, even as a box upon a 
gray-plaid knee was emptying; upon Mr. 
John Schnabel, that earnest yearner over 
heathen souls, who was now most openly 
yearning over Miss Ellie Yancey as he sat 
staring upon her in gloomy astonishment, 
consuming from his stout partner’s box 
continuous Wienerwursts, skins and all; 
upon Miss Ellie Yancey by his side, whose 
meager features looked pinched and forlorn 
as she stole questioning glances toward her 
late partner, who had contended for her 
so rabidly only to desert her so promptly. 

Sympathy gripped Peter, won him from 
himself. He hitched his chair closer to hers, 
playfully snatched her box, ate from it, 
mightily praised it, praised her. She looked 
at him in mournful suspicion; he redoubled 
his efforts; she began to flush again, to 
smile, to laugh whole-heartedly. Alto- 
gether, theirs became the noisiest corner in 
the room, and apparently the merriest. 

Apparently. But in the bustle incident 
to disposal of the supper boxes in the cast- 
iron stove, depressed uncertainty again 
chilled Peter. Heskulked to the lee of Miss 
Effie Yancey and stood, gathering courage. 
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She had risen; her fingers were doubled 
tightly in her palms; her feet moved in 
restless desperation; her eyes darted this 
way and that. 

As Mr. Feltbinder rose and occupied him- 
self with shaking down one trousers leg 
after the other, Peter lunged toward her 
ear and whispered throatily, ‘Say, kin I git 
the dare to see youse home oncet?”’ 

She started. Her eyes darted a rapier- 
blue thrust at him over her shoulder. She 
side-stepped and swished her skirt as though 
from contamination. 

“Well, I would guess anyhow not! If 
I ain’t good enough fur to eat with, I guess 
it ane good enough fur to walk home along- 
side!” 

“But looky here,” fumbled Peter, ‘I 
honest tried to git youse, I honest did. I— 
I can’t explain just what happened me, 
but ——” 

“Yes, I seen youse tryin’ hard!” cut in 
Miss Yancey. ‘And I would guess anyhow 
youse couldn’t explain nothing. Anyways, 
I ain’t intrusted in no explainings. I say 
youse good-by now.” ; 

Mr. Feltbinder had straightened with a 
jerk and was scowling at him through 
brunet fringe. ‘‘She’s picked her comp’ny 
a’ready,’’ he announced severely, ‘and 
picked it poetical. Listen on here oncet!”’ 
He elevated a small piece of paper and in- 
toned: 


“The feller where finds from me this poem 
Will git the dare fur to see me home.” 


He launched toward Peter in first posi- 
tion for the duello and demanded: ‘Does 
that settle hashes, or ain’t it?” 

Miss Yancey stamped her foot. ‘I never 
want to see youse agin!” she decreed with 
trembling lip. “Not never!” 

“Not—never!”’ sternly echoed Mr. Felt- 
binder. 

Peter went out and welcomed death. In 
the yard, in the black night, he went round 
and round, stunned. Upon primitive urge 
he sought thicket for his wound. He crept 
under the age-bent branches of a giant oak 
and sagged down upon the wooden seat 
which encircled its trunk. 

The oak was midway between the coal 
shed and the gate. It was not long ere the 
voices of the first home seekers penetrated 
his covert. 

“Now, looky here’’—and the Syrian 
heathen would never hear from Mr. John 
Schnabel’s lips more entreating tones than 
those in which he pleaded with Miss Ellie 
Yancey to turn from the error of her 
ways: “‘“Youse ain’t goin’ to keep up this 
here coquettin’, was you? I can’t—I just 
ain’t natured to bear up underneath it, 
that’s all. Besides, it ain’t either ladylike 
or either moral fur to git the men hangin’ 
that way.” 

After all, Miss Ellie was Miss Effie’s twin. 
There is no doubt but that she tossed her 
head under the winking stars as she re- 
torted, “I can’t otherwise help fur it if they 
up and git dippy ower me, kin I? And, 
anyways, I’m some tired of bein’ just lady- 
like. But—whose auto is that there now? 
Ain’t that a strange auto by the gate 
a-settin’?”’ 

They passed. Others passed. Peter, his 
hands lifeless between his knees, paid no 
heed. Then Boomershein’s voice, at which 
he straightened with a shiver of apprehen- 
sion. A giggle. A skirmish. Another giggle. 
Another skirmish. Two forms close to- 
gether. The click of the gate. 

And then the flare of a flashlight, a 
strange masculine voice: ‘‘Aha, I ketched 
you. Let! A-playin’ sneak agin, huh? 
A-leavin’ your own man fur to run with 
some dang mealy-mouth! Pile in here 
whiles I settles with him.” 

And an unabashed. soprano: ‘Settle 
with nothin’! Git back in here, Jake Han- 
gen, and stop your blattin’. Min interduced 
me good and proper. This here little boy’s 
just a friend of hern. To think you'd have 


jealous, you big silly! Take shame to your-=. 


self! Oh, Min! 
Come ahead on in. 


Ain’t that you, Min? 
Here’s mister up and 


tagged me from Andore City ower. Bye- 
bye, Sammy! Be a good boy now!” 

And Boomershein, strangling: ‘‘Youse 
ain’t fooled me none! I seen youse through! 
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And now I’m goin’ back fur to git my girl, 
Youse ain’t spited me none! I’m a-goin’ 
back fur to git my girl!” yy 

Peter burst through the branches. He 
gazed after the form of his rival as it dis. 
appeared around the corner of the house, 
But what could he do about it? He, the 
outcast, the banished forever! 

And as he stood there, lifting his tor. 
mented eyes toward the insensate heavens, 
he saw what was never given other man to. 
see. Hesaw a luminous figure float upward 
into the cloakroom window of the Flathead 
schoolhouse. He saw it poised there for a 
moment. He saw it slowly descend the 
dark slope of the roof, hang from its ledge, 
and drop to the ground. Powerless to 
move, he saw it pick itself up, whir toward 
him, past him, so close that he might haye _ 
touched its billowing garment. i 

Alone and in the dark! Alone, the Queen 
of Heitville!. Sobbing, the Queen of Heit- 
ville! Oh, yes, Peter was following; at a 
distance of course; stealthily of course; 
but still close enough to hear the sobs of the 
Queen of Heitville, alone and in the dark! 

Fleeing from her ancient gallant 
course—that proud queen! Deserted 
stripped of her retainers whom she hai 
numbered by the score. What sorry trie 


tri 

of fate was this! One, one only, draggi 
fearfully in her wake. 

One? Came running another; pass 


yi skulking swiftly into wayside shrub- 
ery. f 
Panting voice, pulsing the night: “ Well, 
and here you was! 


' 


| 
q 
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| 
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I seeked fur youse ey- | 


erywheres, and somebody says they guessed _ 


you up and started a’ready. But trust 
Boomershein! What he sets out fur to git, 
he gits!”’ : 

Trembling figure with pointing finger: 
“Well, git then! Only don’t just ever git 
yourselt around me no more. Git and stay 
git!” 4 
“Aw, say, now! Don’t go to work and git 
amad on me! That there box, now, if that’s 


what’s spitin’ you. I near broke my neck — 


a’ready a-tryin’ to fix that there so I’d git 
you fur sure. Listen on me what I done! 


I clam the rooft of the shed and stuck your — 


- rose onto some such other box; and then 


I near bust myself a-histin’ the bids onto 


that there plain box. Well, I can’t explana-— 


tion nothin’ furder—I bid on youse a’ready, 
and I fetched Ellie. And that’s all to it.” 

Hasty scuffling from the shrubbery. A 
powerful grip upon Boomershein’s wrist. _ 

“Answer me somepun! Did youse went 
and change off that there rosebud? Did 
youse went and put it at the box a-settin’ 
alongside? In the coat room a’ready?” 

“What’s it to youse if I done it?” de- 
maaedae Mr. Boomershein. ‘‘Leave loose 
o’ me!” 


Peter Plapp drew a flog breath and 


dropped his arms. ‘Because I went and 
done that there same,” he said solemnly. 
“I stuck it at the box alongside, and then 
here you come a-stickin’ it back where it 
was at the first. You was the feller I 
skidded into around the corner then!” 

““Youse done it?’ gasped the bewildered 
Boomershein. “And I doneit. Well, why 
ain’t nothin’ done, then? It’s somepun 
here ain’t plain on the surface.” 


A moment of intensive mental digestion — 


of supper boxes, rosebuds and coal-shed 
roofs. Then the alert Miss Yancey stamped 
her foot. “It’s plain on the surface you’re 
all both of youse dopples, anyways!” she 
scorned. 
rose! And it’s easy seen youse ain’t 


““A-meddlin’ with my priwate © 


changin’ nothin’ fur all your changin’. One — 


of youse grabbed the rose off’n my box and 
the other’n follered along and stuck it back. 
Take shame to yourselfs! A-clammin’ the 
rooft like such tomeats! Upsettin’ my eve- 
ning like never was!” 


“Well, Plapp here started the upsettin’ — 


anyways,” Boomershein sullenly retorted. — 
He turned toward Peter, kicking a root with 
a stubborn toe. ‘And that there contract — 
o’ yourn. That ain’t fetched nothin’ neither. 
We ain’t either of us gittin’ the box. So 
that there’s a draw too.” 

Peter lifted his miserable eyes toward a 
figure in angelic white. ‘It wouldn’t be 
fetchin’ me nothin’ anyways,”’ he muttered, | 
and stepped back. : 

But the Queen of Heitville swept imperi- 
ously between them. “If there’s any 
drawin’ to be did,” she observed loftily, 
“T guess I’ll be the one where’ll did it. And 


I'll draw off the feller where made up to our — 


Ellie—whiles some such other turned his 
back at and flirted ower a married woman 
a’ready!”” She placed her hand firmly 
within Peter’s arm and firmly drew his un- 
believing feet into pace with hers. 


¥ 
Ld 
ne of the others suggested. ‘Well, 

Ce. no hurry. How about a beer?”’ 
“711 go you. But I tell you right now 
in a-going to see the Parthenon.” 
) 2a trying to stop you that I 
how of.” 

“They'd better not,’’ said the gob. 
‘Over a round of beers they fell to dis- 
«ssing the events of the evening. All were 
seed that nothing but the timely inter- 
sntion of the soldiery had saved their op- 
nents. Also, they were unanimously 
mmyineed that the Old Man would raise 
ain, and no mistake. 
_\“Say,’’ remarked a gob, struck with asud- 
n thought, “how did you two birds get into 
Ae asked you to the party?” 

“You did.” 
“How come?”’ 
“We heard you yellin’ for help,” replied 
jardtack. 
The A.B. transfixed him with a steely 
ire and retorted in a rasping voice, ‘‘ Any 
jne you catch me yellin’ for help 
fy, for two obols I’d ——”’ 
“Aw, cut it out!’’ somebody protested. 
“Jo you want to start something? Seems 
t eT we've had enough fightin’ for a 
iile. 
Said Red, “ Ain’t it the truth? I’ve been 
j more trouble since the Armistice than I 
us during the whole war.”’ 
‘There was a chorus of assent. 
“The limeys and us tonight.” 
i om us and the limeys at Constanti- 
iple. 
“And the limeys and the frogs at Haifa.” 
“And the frogs and the wops at Smyrna.” 
“Don’t forget the limeys and the wops 
Leghorn, neither. They piled the stiffs 
1 on the pier.” 
For a quarter of an hour they reviewed 
te clashes between sailors of the Allied 
itions in various ports since the Armi- 
ce. 
“The war to end war,” said somebody 
ia pause. Catcalls and hoots of derision. 
“Yye been bummin’ round the wurruld, 
un and bhoy, for twenty-foive years and 
lever seen the loike of the hate.” 
“What? You ain’t felt the spiritual up- 
it? Why, I’m ashamed of you, Paddy! 
‘yu’re just awful coarse.” 
‘Then Wally broke into a song the dough- 
Lys composed on the Rhine. 


“When the next war comes around, 
In the front ranks I'll be found. 
Pll rush in again pell-mell. 

Yes, I will—like hell, like hell!” 


They roared the chorus, oblivious of 
lowling patrols. 

“Well, let’s get back to the ship,” Red 
loposed. “ Might as well take our medicine 
w as later.” 

“Tm a-going to see the Parthenon,” said 
ie gob with Hardtack. 

“All right, we’ll all go. Maybe if we can 
fow tickets to the Acropolis the Old 
jan’]] take our word for it that we wasn’t 
'xed up in the row.” 

“What? With a face like that?” ex- 
aimed Red. “Fat chance!”’ 

The other mournfully admitted that the 
d Man was not likely to fall for such a 
~ry, but they decided to go along with 
ardtack and Wally anyway. 

It was growing late when they left the 
ffee shop and they wandered a consider- 
‘le distance hunting for cabs. Once they 
ought they glimpsed a patrol and ran up 
dark alley. As they emerged from it into 
e street again a swelling murmur arrested 


lem. 

“What’s that?” 

‘The murmur grew to a babel of sounds. 
Was drawing nearer. 

“Another fight! Let’s beat it!’’ 

“No, wait a minute. Maybe it’s some of 
le gang.” 

A mob of men swirled around a corner. 
low they moved at a rush, now they stood 
sll. The mass seemed to revolve around 
i center; figures darted in and out; the 
lass heaved and sank and heaved again. 
iiths and savage yells. They came to a 
liomentary halt under an electric light and 
le gobs obtained a clear view of them. 
“The limeys! They’re at it again!” 
“Those aren’t our guys!” 

“That other bunch has ganged up on 
n! Look! Look at that, will you?” 
‘Above a struggling group a knife had 
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an a yell, they went tearing into the 
nbat. 


hed. They did not wait for more. Let-_ 
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“Watch out for the knives!” somebody 
cautioned. 

“And when you—git your man down” — 

this from Hardtack—“be sure he don’t 
git—up agin. Take that!” 
_ Overwhelmed by numbers, the blue- 
jackets were fighting desperately. Three of 
their number were laid out in the street. 
They heard the smash of the new attack 
and turned wearily to meet it. But instead 
of a fresh rush of the enemy, a hoarse bel- 
low reached them—“ All right, you guys! 
Give ’em hell!” 

“The Yanks!” 

They swung around and waded into the 
fight again, and within five minutes the 
street was cleared. As a mopping-up job it 
was a creditable performance. A bluejacket 
kicked the last knife wielder down a flight 
of steps and summed up the affair with 
“That’s that!” 

“Come on!”’ yelled Hardtack. 
beat it while the going’s good!” 

They picked up their wounded and scat- 
tered in all directions. Hardtack and Wally 
found themselves running down a street 
alongside some gobs and half a dozen of the 
English. They did not slacken pace until 
well away from the scenes of disturbance. 

Then a bluejacket panted, ‘I sy, wot’s 
the ’urry?”’ 

There was sense to this, since they had 
arrived in a portion of the city where 
patrols would not be likely to search for 
them. They slowed to a walk. 

“’Ow about some beer?” 

Not a dissenting voice—practical think- 
ing like this has built-up the British Em- 
pire. They looked around them for a coffee 
shop. 

“We'll have to get a move on or it’ll be 
closing time,”’ remarked a gob. 

At last they found one at a curve in the 
street. 

“Well, well, well!’’ exclaimed Hardtack 
jovially as they drew several tables to- 
gether and sat down. 

“Wot ho, matey!” It was the hairy gent 
who had engaged his attention earlier in the 
evening. They grinned at each other. 

“You can beat me runnin’,” said Hard- 
tack. 
“Yus, and I can beat your blinkin’ ’ead 
orf at anythink,”’ retorted the bluejacket, 
giving him a lusty slap on the back, and 
proceedings started in all good fellowship. 

There was no beer to be had, but the 
landlord produced a fair quality of cognac. 
They stayed there for nearly an hour, long 


“Let’s 
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past closing time. In vain the harassed 
proprietor besought them to leave. They 
pretended not to understand. 

As the minutes passed, the entente 
cordiale became a love feast. They pledged 
one another; they solemnly vowed eternal 
friendship. There were songs, all of them 
sentimental, with bluejackets and gobs 
roaring the chorus in close harmony. 

And then—‘“‘Strike me dead, but you 
blokes just got there in the nick o’ time,” 
remarked the hairy-chested man as he 
wiped his mouth with the back of his hand. 

“But we always do,” replied Hardtack. 
“Ain’t you noticed that, ol’-timer?”’ 

“Wot d’you mean by that?” 

“Well, we saved your hides, didn’t we?”’ 

“Wot of it?” 

“Nothing.” 

“T know wot you mean! You tyke that 
back, do you ’ear? Tyke it back!” 

“Take back nothin’! That goes as she 
lays!” Hardtack retorted. 


The bluejacket pushed back his chair and | 


very deliberately moved the table aside in 
order to make room for the ceremonies. 

“We may as well finish it ’ere,’’ he re- 
marked with a sort of sad patience. 

Next minute the two were at it, hammer 
and tongs. Several members of the party 
tried to separate them and restore peace. 
Whang! They got what the peacemaker 
usually gets and promptly joined the 
fracas. In no time at all they had resumed 
the debate at the point where they broke off 
in the cabaret. 

The landlord fled at the first blow. He 
fled as fast as he could leg it to the nearest 
square, where he encountered an American 
patrol of six men under a gunnery officer, 
sent ashore to round up the liberty party. 
They hardly needed his guidance—the 
noise of the row was echoing from the hills. 

“Cheese it!’’ shouted one of the com- 
batants as the officer reached the door. 

They went from there any way they 
could—out the back way, through win- 
dows, down cellar. 
managed to gain the back yard, whence 
they streaked down an alley. But several 
of the gobs fell into the hands of the patrol. 

“This is a fine business, isn’t it?’’ roared 
the gunnery officer. “You men ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves.”’ 

No response. 

“Fighting in a foreign port and giving 
the Navy a bad name!” 

Still no reply. 

“Well, I hope they gave you a damned 
good licking. You look like it.” 

The gobs did not utter a word. 

“Did they? Don’t stand there like a lot 
of dumb-bells! Who licked?” 

Meanwhile Hardtack and Wally had 
hailed a cab and given orders that they 
should be conveyed to the station without 
pause. There they caught a train for 


Pirzeus and an hour later a boatman rowed | 


them out to their steamer. 


“Well,” said Hardtack as they set foot | 
on deck, “we sure were lucky to git out of |- 


that.” 

“But we never did get to see the 
Parthenon!” 

“Shucks, what does that matter?” 

“T promised my sister 2 

“You can send her a picture post card, 
can’t you?” 

“T reckon so,”’ Wally replied, but he kept 
muttering to himself all the way to their 
cabin. 

“What the Sam Hill will I tell her?” he 
demanded. 

“Well, I am surprised at you! Tell her 
the Metrolopus sure looks majestic by 
moonlight.” 

“Or I could copy a piece out of the guide- 
book, maybe,” Wally suggested. 

“Lots of °em doit. Say, Wally, when you 
buy them post cards, git one for me too.” 

“What for?” 

‘Well, I’ve been figurin’ I might send 
one tomamma. Mamma don’t know where 
the Metrolopus is at, but it’ll sort of com- 
fort her to know I ain’t wasting my time.’’ 

They started to undress. 

“Well,” remarked Hardtack with a sigh 
of satisfaction as he washed the blood from 
his face, ‘‘we had a nice time, anyhow, 
didn’t we? And say, I’d liefer fight with 
them limeys than any guys I know.” 

“They sure do give you your money’s 
worth,” said Wally. 

Both of them drew automatics from their 
hip pockets, slipped them under the pillows 
and went peacefully to sleep. 


Hardtack and Wally | 
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Vacationists/ 


on your 
holidays 
this Summer try 


‘Chequing 
out 
before you start 


See for yourself what this 
“chequing’”’ your money and 
yourself is all about. 


See what a wonderful sense of 
relief you will have in knowing 
that your vacation money is safe 
against loss or theft. 


And what peace of mind is 
yours in the assurance of a 
helpful Personal Service when- 
ever or wherever you may needit. 


See how“chequing”’ helps you, 
with $100 to spend, just as much 
as it helps the tourist, with 
many thousands, touring ’round 
the world. 


See what there really is, in 
help and service for you on your 
vacation, in 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


500,000 vacationists, travelers and 
motorists last year convinced them- 
selves of the Personal Service and 
money safety value of these cheques. 
For 33 years these little sky-blue slips 
of paper have been impressing travelers 
with the magic of their service. 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
do two things: 


Protect you against the loss or 
theft of your money— 


Extend to their carriers the per- 
sonal service of men experienced 
in helping travelers and motor- 
ists in 26,700 Express Offices 
in the United States and in 
Canada, as well as in every 
foreign country. 


No matter where you go—to visit busy 
cities to see people and things, or to get 
away from them to the silent places to 
rest and think, up into the mountains 
or down to the sea— 

or how you go—by train, or boat, or 
motor, or by your own shanks’ mare— 
or how long you stay—a weakening 
week end, a rejuvenating month, or the 
two weeks’ interruption of commercial 
life— 

You will have a better time, enjoy 
everything and everybody more—be 
sure always of getting your money’s 
worth — if you ‘“‘Cheque”’ out before you 
start—with American Express Travel- 
ers Cheques. 

These cheques cost only 75 cents per 
$100—three-quarters of a cent per 
dollar. 

FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 
Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reserva- 
tions and itineraries—or plan your trip through 


American Express Travel Department, 65 Broad- 
way. New 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 
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THE NORRIS VARIETY BOX 
A package to charm and delight the feminine 
heart. The cover depicts Harlequin and Col- 
umbine ina scene of most enchanting beauty. 
A color scheme of gold and purple, blue 
and white. For the Fourth, a special holiday 
wrapper encloses the box. 


GOLD BOX 
(Assorted Chocolates) 


A most attractive package con- 

taining an assortment of choco- 

lates de luxe. The chocolate 

coating is without comparison? 
$1.50 the pound. 


CHOCOLATE COVERED 
NUTS AND FRUITS 


Avery popular package, being 

an assortment of all nut and fruit 

centers. The fruit cordial pieces 

are protected with foil wrapping. 
$1.50 the pound, 
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Gift-making adds to the holiday spirit 


of all holidays 


IVE the little girls their boxes of 

torpedoes. To the bigger girls— 

the sweethearts, wives and mothers, 

give Norris Variety Boxes of Exquisite 
Gift Candies. 

A box of these delicious, well- 
assorted confections fits in nicely at 
the holiday week-end as a gift to one’s 
hostess: it adds to the enjoyment of 
the motor trip, the picnic in the coun- 
try, the boat ride, or the hike. 

The box itself is preéminentlya pres- 
entation package. Its beauty charms 
the recipient at first sight. The truly 
artistic elegance of its design gives rich 


Norris Exquisite Candies have 
for years been the favorite con- 
fections of the Southland. 


promise of rare quality within—and 
this promise is well fulfilled. 

Each of the twenty-two different 
kinds of candies in the Norris Variety 
Box is a distinctive creation. Many 
are novel; all are choice. There are no 
commonplace pieces, nomere‘fillers.”’ 
Fruit and nut varieties predominate. 
In 1, 2, 3, and 5 lb. boxes. 


If your dealer hasn’t Norris Candies yet, 
send us $1.50 for each full pound Variety 
Box desired, prepaid to any part of the U.S. 
and shipped the same day order is received. 

Correspondence regarding local repre- 
sentation is invited from high-class retailers. 


NORRIS, INC., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Norris -Exquisite Candies are 
now sold by more than five 
thousand leading retailers all 
over the United States. 


SELECTED CENTERS , 
(Assorted Chocolates) : 
An assortment including nut cen- 
ters, nut caramels, nougats, al- 
monds, sirrons, fruits, creams, 
etc. $1.25 the pound. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM , 


BRAZIL NUTS 


Nuts imported direct and cracked 
freshly as used. Each nut indi- 
vidually enrobed in fondant and 
coated with chocolate. 

$1.50 the pound, 


© 1924, Norris, Tac. 
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WEBER AND FIELDS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


- m your calling list wasa certificate of merit, 
wo a patent of success, and a family nest 
quivalent to flattering press notices in 
_syery paper in Pittsburgh. Old friendships 

ihcen wrecked on the accusation of lur- 
ng away another’s own rats. The Acade- 
_ny’s mascots favored grease paints above 
_ llother delicacies, cheese included, and the 
shrewder players purposely kept an open 
-yox on the floor night and day. The results 
_ wereuncanny. Gorging on the grease paints, 
he rodents’ noses and whiskers were per- 
_ oetually smeared with reds and yellows as 
_f they had been made up for some rat-hole 
_ masquerade, a spectacle that had sobered 
some men instantly and driven others into 
jelirium tremens. 

Cincinnati and the People’s Theater, 
still in use, followed Pittsburgh. The Ohio 
ity had an anti-Sunday theater law, en- 
foreed as were some other municipal ordi- 
jnances. No attempt was made to interfere 
with perform- 
ances; but toward 
_ ten o’clock of the 
opening Sunday 
night a squad of 
police would ap- 
pear, arrest the 

entire company 
and take them be- 
fore the old Ger- 
‘man police judge 
who officiated at 
midnight court. 
His honor would 
_ fine each one five 
dollars, which 
would be paid by 
the manager. 
That ended the in- 
cident. In effect, 
it was merely a 
license fee of five 
‘dollars a per- 
former for a Sab- 
bath show. 
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EVERY 2% SECONDS 


somewhere in the world 
someone is buyin 
a Dunlop Tire 


_ The company was marched directly into 
night court. 

Name?” demanded the clerk. “Age?” 
n Five dollars,’ pronounced the judge. 

Next case!’”’ No charge, no defense, no 
comment. 

_ When the roll call reached the boys, Joe 
piped up In a quavering voice, ‘‘Honest, we 
were just fooling, judge, your honor. We 
don’t really hurt each other. It’s just part 
of the show. We really love each other like 
brothers.”’ As proof, he kissed Lew noisily 
on the forehead. 

When the court had had its fun, in that 
kangaroo fashion still common with police 
magistrates, the joke was diagramed for 
them. As balm for their lacerated feelings, 
their backs were slapped, they were told 
that better men than they had suffered the 
same initiation; and they heard the story 
of Lottie Gilson, then a favorite of the 
music halls, with her, “There never was a 
minute little Wil- 
lie wasn’t in it, for 
he knew a thing 
or two”’ song. 
Lottie was ar- 
rested annually in 
Cincinnati for vio- 
lating the Sunday 
law and never 
could recall the 
age she had given 
in court on her 
previous visits. 
When she had 
made her latest es- 
timate, the judge 
delighted in read- 
ing the record on 
her. Last year she 
had been twenty, 
the year before 
twenty-seven, this 
year twenty-two. 
The quotation 
fluctuated like 
Erie Common in a 
disturbed market. 


while you 
are reading 
the above headline 
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someone is buying 
a DunlopTire 


in 
New York City 


WORLD OF NOVELTIES! 
 PROGRARANEE: 
Medley Ovortnre—“Popuiar Songel cc ely seh ecvece ax 
fe ROBERT RECKER'S HARMO! STs, 

‘The tsteat addition to the oorelty and epeclalty world, 
@ | Wondesoripts | a 


Hu anjONapodrids of wit, wiscom and plifiosophy cowlhiged in one abort sominer oiygbts 
t testival, and nsinad“'Brick- Altick.” 


; fo ee ss othe dual apouanteof ran comedy. Bu 
‘Frank BSMERIDAN & PLY Jock. 
j In thelr ows pecnlisr spactalty. Introducing Sougs, Dances, Cosiedy Flarkes, and 

Parodies, @utttled Match! +e." 


In America’s metropolis, 
Dunlops meet Dunlops, 
on Rolls-Royces and 
Fords, in the crowded 


Pinched 


__ Actors looked 
forward to Cin- 
cinnati for this 


Tho wonder of the aga; tho greatest artist tn ber iinet the word, 


WHI. Alberta . 


In her marvelone and erscsful performances on the bounding wire. 


Encore 


trafhc of Fifth Avenue, 
and along the open Bou- 
levards. 


Hpportant wavayement of the se les knosk-abont Datch Comaltans on tho Vaadavitta 


he| WAT aber & EFlcolds|(ts« 


The judge en- 


opportunity of Introducing their atest and ianghsbie ppretally, ‘nnuy faite, ote, entitied joyed his newest 
hazing the rookie. p are ‘he Solitaire, rons victims so heartily 
‘Weber and Fields Reiss Dolliec Eoster that he sent for 
were the destined Bee enc otl Hayek loka boos Hanes oe oe ee ae them on Monday 


The World's Chempion Club Swinger snd Jugglor, 


uss EXili 


Tn bis ma: velons pe formance, ewinging and faggling #0, 60, 75 cud 115 pound cluba. 


victims this trip. 
On the train, Gus 
‘Hill had called 
‘them to one side 
and warned them 
that Cincinnati 
was a peculiar 
community. 
“They won’t 
stand for that 
knocking and 


night to entertain 
his midnight court 
with their knock- 
about act. His 
was a royal com- 
mand, and they 
went. His honor 
being German, as 
an elective official 
was apt to be in 
that German city, 


she yroate-t of all Comedy Bketoh Artists oa tho Vandeyille Stays, 
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Dunlop Tires 


— where 
are to be found on the 
little taxis that dash © 
wildly about the Place de 
l’Opera, as well as on the 
handsomest motors along 

the Champs Elysees. 


GRAND TRIPLE PERFORMANCE 
Owing to thy vaat amount of talent sud extreme tongth of programme, 
3 NOVEL AND STARELING FPEATURES 3 


Tntroduced st one and the samo tire, making this the grandest sight pean iu a tffetime. 


Miie. Anna Mlle. Barretta 


Phe Womac with tie Irow Jaw. The por” The grestest of all coutorflonist:..~. Pro- 
ormancs of thie feuialo prodigy bepgars — nonnecd by the w died) praferstsu ae fh» 
Regeriptiog, wonder of the age. 
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2d,/Th atevker aud bis aon," Aud her Invent - 
. Fiynn, entitled "Tho Men who have Varead Away.” nesday night, and 


in sure if you use tion, including Dunlop 


that rough stuff.” <=. The Unlxocas) Favorite Oomediane, Aushors and Davcorey- again Thursday, Tires, are adopted and <a 
| As Fields ex- FROM THE ALBERT DAVIS COLLECTION there was another used by a nation of care- a | 
mplains: “The Weber and Fields Appear Twice on This command per- ful buyers. J 


Program of the Gus Hill Show at Donald: 

son’s London Theater on the Bowery; 

Once Under Their Own Names, Again 
as Smith and Way 


formance. Royal 
favor ever is apt 
to become oppres- 
sive, and what first 


-knockabout was 
the best thing in 
our act. We 
would fall off a 


Or Buenos Aires 


house for a dollar 

at that age, and we refused to be frightened. 
The story sounded fishy anyway. The 
show opened on a Sunday afternoon. We 
went through our act as usual, and nothing 
happened. But when we finished the after- 
piece Sunday night we found three police- 
men in the wings. ‘What did I tell you?’ 
Hill yelled at us. We ducked for the 
dressing room, washed up, jumped into our 
street clothes and tiptoed toward the stage 
door. Apparently we were getting away. 
The three cops had their backs turned, but 
on the outside steps we ran into the arms 
of a fourth policeman.” 

The boys thought it odd that the rest of 
the company were herded along with them 
to the station to suffer for Joe and Lew’s 
crimes. All the others pretended to be 
greatly cast down. There was no need for 
the boys to pretend. Haines and Vidocgq, 
the headliners of the company, wrung their 

hands and protested that never again could 

they look their poor mothers in the face. 
Both boys were rubbing their eyes before 
they reached police headquarters. 


-_ 


seemed a distinc- 
tion now was a nuisance. Friday the boys 
slipped away early to their beds over Peter- 
son’s concert hall. 

Cincinnati, despite its beer-and-sausage 
flavor, then liked to call itself the Young 
Paris, and strove determinedly to live up 
to the name. Vine Street, or Over the 
Rhine, as it was known affectionately, was 
a street to be named in italics; seven and 
eight concert halls to the block, all noisy 
past dawn. A city more wide open even than 
Frisco, as Weber and Fields remember it. 
Such a community was sure to take its 
practical jokes strong and straight. 

When the royal courier reported back 
that Masters Weber and Fields had left the 
theater, his honor paused in the midst of 
lecturing a plain drunk to remark, ‘‘Go and 
find them.”’ The policeman was back in an 
hour with the word that he had found them 
in bed, and that they refused to get up. 


“Bring ’em in and lock ’em up,” the } 


judge ordered jovially. 
At 2:30 A.M. Joe and Lew were shaken 
awake by two men in blue coats and brass 


— cosmopolitan metropo- 
lis of South America, 
where motorists expect 
much from their motor- 
cars, and Dunlop Tires are 
famous for the extra miles 
they give. 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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PIONEER) 
night on 


WIDE-WEB 


GARTER 


Comfort 
Construction 


Comfort becomes a science in Pioneer- 
Brighton Wide-Webs because every 


detail in the making builds greater 


comfort into the garters. Consider 
these points, for example: 
The famous Brighton “comfort” 


elastic, each rubber strand of 
which is wrapped and re-wrapped with 
soft yarn, guards against the deadening 
action of perspiration and insures long, 
comfortable service. 


The longer length of the webbing 
helps to eliminate tension. 


The sure holding cast-off disen- 
gages easily, but it won’t slip. 


The reinforced stitching is 
trebled to hold the cast-off securely—a 
litle improvement that assures per- 
fect service. 


The double lined pad insures 
smoothness and prevents curling. 


Insist on Pioneer-Brighton Wide-Webs—they 
are the most comfortable garters made. 


Single Grip 
35c and up 


Double Grip 
50c and up 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

For 47 Years Manufacturers of 
Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts 
Pioneer-Brighton Garters 
Also Sole Makers of 
Kazoo Athletic Suspender Waists 
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buttons, commanded to rise and dress in 
the name of the law, and marched away. 

“Which would you young fellers rather 
do—dance for me or sleep in the calaboose 
for contempt of court?” his honor asked 
with a chuckle. They danced—danced in 
the spirit of tenderfeet sashaying to the 
music of six-shooters aimed at their feet. 
In after years when they returned to Cin- 
cinnati, the judge was sure to be in the 
house the opening night and back-stage 
later to recall, with much leg-slapping, the 
time he had hauled them out of bed— 
always, that is, until their last visit, the 
year of their jubilee. They missed his 
honor’s wrinkled face and learned that he 
was dead. 

In the summer between the first and sec- 
ond seasons with Gus Hill, Joe and Lew 
made their debut as producers, an enter- 
prise that tossed no bomb in the producing 
world, however. It took the form of a com- 
monwealth tent show playing South Brook- 
lyn and Williamsburg. They tried it in 
Harlem, but that superior environ would 
have none of it. A commonwealth show 
was one in which the gate receipts, less ex- 
penses, were divided equally among the per- 
formers after each show, and in this case 
the only expense was the rental of a tent 
with benches. The advertised admission 
was ten cents, but at matinées, which were 
patronized exclusively by children, they 
compromised on pennies, knives, tops or 
what-have-you. Joe sold tickets and Lew 
collected them. 

They managed and produced, and ap- 
peared twice on the bill, first under their 
own names in the knockabout, and second 
as Smith and Way in combination with the 
Rogers Brothers. Max and Gus’ Rogers 
were neighborhood kids on the East Side. 
Gus, now dead, had appeared at occasional 
benefits in imitations of Pat Rooney, one 
of the favorite comedians of the ’80’s. Max 
had yet to lose hisamateurstanding. Weber 
and Fields had taught them what they 
knew of dancing and lent them a hand. 

There being only two dressing 
rooms, Joe and Lew took one by 
right of their dignity as managers, 
and the rest of the company used 
the other. Being the youngest and 
least experienced, the Rogers Broth- 
ers suffered a continual hazing until 
they appealed in tears to be permit- 
ted to dress with the stars. The 
boon was granted, and Joe and Lew 
began to notice, without giving it 
much thought, that their pads and 
wigs never were exactly as they last 
had leftthem. These props of their 
knockabout act had been contrived 
| ingeniously, not only to protect their 
| heads, limbs and trunks from injury 
but to give off a maximum of sound 
when whacked. Without them, the 
act was impossible. Two years 
later when they beheld an imitation 
of the knockabout that its own par- 
ents could hardly distinguish from 
the original they could not help sus- 
pecting that perhaps they had been 
too hospitable with Max and Gus. 


® 


Two New Jobs 


The second season with the Gus 
Hill show was much like the first. 
A variety show could play only the 
cities having variety theaters, and 
the list was not long. New York, 
Brooklyn, Paterson, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Al- 
bany, Worcester, New Haven and 
Providence exhausted it. Twenty 
theaters all of a pattern; drinking 
and smoking during the perform- 
ances in each, and men-only audi- 
ences. But the season is remem- 
bered for having brought them two 
new jobs. 

In Chicago, in the spring, they 
played the Lyceum Theater. Tom 
Grenier, the owner, recently had 
bought the Burr Robbins circus. 
He asked the boys if they would care 
to go out with the circus the coming 
summer. They wanted to know 
what they could do in a circus. 
Grenier thought that their knock- 
about would go well in the concert, 
or after show, and that he could use 
them as clowns in the big ring; 
something simple, such as hanging 
onto the tails of galloping horses, 


falling off a horse now and then and 


Miss Lillie Wel 


‘THE POPULA 
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making faces at the ringmaster. He would 
pay them twenty dollars a week each and 
expenses, and throw in a song-book-and- 
concert-ticket-selling privilege netting 10 
per cent of sales. What two boys in their 
early teens ever hesitated over such an 
offer? Not they anyway. 

Later in the season, the Gus Hill show 
played Hyde & Behman’s Theater, Brook- 
lyn. Hyde & Behman was a great name in 
the variety world and, when Richard Hyde 
noticed their act and offered to raise Gus 
Hill’s thirty dollars to fifty dollars a week if 
the boys would join his Hyde’s Comedians, 
managed by his brother Jim, the next sea- 
son, they accepted. The fifty dollars would 
not include board, but they at least could 
eat when, where and what they liked. Hill 
was irate; but as his displeasure took the 
form of making them sleep by themselves 
and depriving them of all their extra work 
for the remaining ten weeks of the season, 
they survived. 


Trouping With an Old-Time Circus 


Grenier’s was a two-ring railroad circus, 
in contradistinction to a wagon show. Un- 
til ten years previously, all American cir- 
cuses had moved overland under their own 
horse power. In 1872, against the stubborn 
opposition of P. T. Barnum, his partner, 
and the indifference of the railroad com- 
panies, W. C. Coup had pioneered by put- 
ting his show on railway trucks. A wagon 
show’s daily jump was limited to twenty to 
twenty-five miles. This low mobility made 
it necessary to play villages of a thousand 
persons or fewer, or to skip a date. The 
railroads could shift all equipment a hun- 
dred miles or more between days with ease, 
and Coup’s experiment was so immediately 
successful that most of his competitors 
imitated his move in the next few seasons. 
The smallest shows continued to straggle 
through the mud and dust of Southern and 
Western roads for forty years more, grow- 
ing fewer each year, until today another 
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FROM THE ALBERT DAViS COLLECTION 


One Side of a Dime Museum Program With 
Weber and Fields Leading the Bill 
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° M the calliope at parade was the signal 
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And the vast crowrs dally in attendances al 
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revolution is in full swing. With the spreac 
of hard-surfaced roads, the perfecting 0; 
the gasoline motor and the soaring costs oj 
railway transportation, the carnivals and. 
all but the largest circuses are turning back, 
to the highways with motorized shows, 
already a commonplace of the sawdust 
world. 

The American circus has altered little in 
half a century, looked at from within the 
tent. It is larger, more elaborate and jn- 
finitely better organized; but old troupers' 
will tell you that the substance of the enter- 
tainment is the same and the personnel of 
performers and roustabouts unchanging. 

Outwardly, there is another story to tell, 
The circus has turned respectable. The old 
circus had a dual nature. It was both an 
entertainment and a guerilla band levying 
war and tribute on the countryside. Its 
entertainment offended none, but with it 
and of it, licensed and protected by it, 
traveled a ruffianly crew of pickpockets, 
sneak thieves, burglars, short-card gam- 
blers, confidence men, short-change artists 
and the like. 

Circus day was a day of high carnival in 
the rural community, followed, as high 
carnival usually is, by the cold gray dawn of 
the morning after. “War, pestilence, fam- 
ine and the circus,” was a rural adage, 
and there is no exaggeration in saying that 
one day’s passing of these locust swarms 
often was equivalent in its effects to a 
partial crop failure in the afflicted vicinity. 

The mender, or fixer, traveled ahead of 
the show, calling on the local police author- 
ities. He was a silk-hatted, swallow-tailed 
personage, with a bulge in his right trousers 
pocket. A gentleman of infinite resource, 
of suave and unctuous or bluff and heat 
address as the occasion seemed to demand. 
He left behind him more than a memory of 
his engaging personality. 

Circus-ticket sellers were not paid. They 
paid the governors, as the owners. were 
known, for the privilege of doing their 
work. The main ticket-wagon concession 
was worth one thousand dollars a 
season with the ordinary show, the 
lesser ticket concession smaller sums, 
and they paid splendid returns to 
men who knew their business. The 
ticket seller, an adept at palming and 
double counting, had the aid of cap- 
pers who jostled the buyer and 
shoved him along before he could 
check his change. 


Easy Picking 


The clothesline concession was as 
standard a by-product as the peanut- 
selling privilege. The first blast of 


for the pillage of back yards and 
homes to begin, and the quest of the 
little pea in the shell game, and the 
black ace in three-card monte to 
open on the street corners. 

The man who guessed your 
weight—‘‘No charge if I fail”— 
spoke in a code intelligible only to his 
accomplices. As he ran his hands 
over a candidate he talked, seem- 
ingly to no purpose, but his “I think 
your weight is,’’ translated, meant 
“His money is in his right trousers 
pocket.” “TI guess your weight to 
be” located the victim’s purse in 
the hip pocket, and “I say your 
weight is,”’ the inside coat pocket. 

The free tight-rope-walking ex- 
hibition announced to take place on 
the lot immediately after the pa- 
rade was no philanthropy. A crowd 
pushing and craning its necks to fol- 
low the swaying fortunes of a girl in 
white tights overhead was one made 
to order for pickpockets. 

As the crowd gathered on the show 
lot, a capper would mount a con- 
venient wagon, sweep off his hat 
and deliver a solicitous warning 
against thieves. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” his ha- 
rangue ran, “the management de- 
sires to caution you to protect your 
money and your valuables from 
pickpockets. The great John Doe 
shows makes every effort, even to 
carrying its own police and detec- 
tive force, to guard its patrons from 
these gentry; but the most elabo- 
rate precautions sometimes fail. 
There may be pickpockets among 
you now, and we implore you to 
codperate with us by exercising rea- 
sonable vigilance.” 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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Loodyear does it again! 


. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The story of a sensational smprovement in 
tire-making, of profound economic interest 
to every car owner 


You probably know that the modern low- 
pressure balloon tire is made with thinner 
sidewalls and greater flexibility than tires 
of earlier type. 


These characteristics involve new ptob- 
lems in design, and important special re- 
quirements in materials. 


Doubtless the most essential requirement 
of the successful balloon tire is a new 
kind of cord fabric, of extreme elasticity 
and endurance. 


No ordinary cord fabric can properly with- 
stand the balloon tire’s continuous and 
repeated flexing, and at the same time 
victoriously resist severe toad-shocks. 


In its laboratories and its own cotton mills 
Goodyear has solved this urgent problem 
—by perfecting a remarkable and exclu- 
sive cord fabric called SUPERTWIST. 


Tests made with tires embodying this 
new material, under conditions approxt- 
mating balloon tire usage, showed that 


a catcass made of SUPERTWIST delivered in 
excess of 100% greater service than a carcass 
containing an equal number of plies 
of standard cord fabric. 


In other words, it was demonstrated in 
these tests that, ply for ply, Goodyear 
SUPERTWIST cord fabric literally doubled 
the carcass life of the tire. 


Certainly this justifies the belief that no 
greater contribution to the art of tire- 
building than Supertwist has been re- 
corded since the introduction of the cord 
tire itself. 


The superiority of Goodyear SUPERTWIST 
is due to its greater elasticity and power to 
flex, with consequent wider distribution 
of shock and greater freedom from stone- 
bruise and like injuries. 


This incomparable material is now used 
in regular Goodyear production and 1s 
built into Goodyear balloon tires of both 
kinds—to fit new wheels, and the wheels 
now on your car. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


“BALLOON Ss” 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

A fair speech, indeed—the only purpose 
of which, however, was to !ead every towner 
within hearing to reach instinctively for his 
wallet and watch, thereby telegraphing to 
the dips in the crowd the exact location of 
what they sought. If aman here and there 
discovered that he already had been robbed, 
his clamor only created the confusion in 
which pickpockets work best. 

The rural American of an earlier day was 
a belligerent and free-spoken citizen, and he 
was not in the habit of taking such treat- 
ment lying down. A holiday customarily 
was celebrated in corn liquor. He was apt 
to signalize his arrival in town by whipping 
some ancient enemy of a neighborhood 
feud, and a stranger was a fair mark at any 
time. 

By nightfall, a pooling of injuries, drink- 
inflamed resentment and local pride time 
and again came to a head in a furious mob 
descent upon the circus with knives, sticks, 
stones and firearms. 

No sham battles these! The circus well 
knew the-harvest it sowed daily, and was 
prepared for the crop. It not only was per- 
petually on the alert, but it exercised a 
certain discipline and method in its ranks 
that gave it the advantage an organized 
force always has over a mob. And much 
practice made for perfection on the circus 
side. 

Clems, such shindigs were known in circus 
argot, and their battle ery, “‘Hey, Rube!” 
That shibboleth brought every able-bodied 
man forth to do battle with tent stake, feet 
and fists. They were a rough-and-ready 
crew, and there is no record in show history 
of such a battle having gone against them. 
Homeric affairs, some were, celebrated in 
an Iliad of their own, a song of endless 
verses, the first and last of which will suffice 
here: ; 


“They'll eat yer up in this here teoun, 
The boys’ll tear yer cirkiss deoun.” 
Thus spoke a man with hoary head. 
The main guy winked and softly said, 

“Hey, Rube!” 


Gawks, guys and rubes, another day, 

Whene’er a circus comes your way, 

And you are sp’ilin’ for a clem, 

Be sure they haven't learned to sing, 
“Hey, Rube!” 


The Burr Robbins circus opened in Chi- 
cago in May and played that city contin- 
uously for six weeks, moving to a new 
location each day—an unknown procedure 
now. It is Weber and Fields’ impression 
that they played every vacant lot in that 
sprawling young giant of a city and repeated 
on some without recognizing them. The 
first day’s stand fell in the vicinity of 
the stockyards. Loyal Chicagoans were 
proud of Back of the Yards, and backed it 
against all comers for handiness with fist, 
boot, brickbat or write your own ticket. 
Whence the sporting expression, Packing 
House Rules. 


Back of the Yards 


Reporting on the lot for the first parade, 
the boys were ordered to make up as clowns, 
ride atop a circus wagon and act funny. 
The circus had traditions, customs, rigid 
class distinctions and a language all its 
own; its people were as clannish and as 
aloof as gypsies. Joe and Lew sensed this, 
and were homesick and ill at ease. Their 
constraint was not lightened when a rock 
hummed past their heads within two min- 
utes after the parade set out. Back of the 
Yards was amusing itself, and every lad 
was a sharpshooter. Weber and Fields 
clung to the swaying deck of the lumbering 
red-and-gold animal wagon as it lurched 
over Chicago’s cobblestones. They ducked, 
dodged, took it, and hung on. The Yards 
whooped its delight. The new clowns were 
being funny all right, but not according to 
the blue prints. 

They resigned three times to the block, 
but they had to wait on the parade’s return 
to the lot to tell Grenier. They yearned for 


become frequent in Russian and Polish burial 
places until about 900 A.D. Thereafter the 
proportion of round skulls increases rapidly 
until in a few centuries they become the 
prevailing type, thus showing the steady 
replacement of the Nordic by the Alpine 
racial element, 
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that sweet Sabbath calm of the Bowery, 
and they were going back. 

“What?’’ Grenier hooted. “That’s all 
part of the game. You'll get used to it. Is 
that the sort of lady fingers you New York 
kids are?””, And he shamed them out of it. 

Other sections of Chicago were less 
demonstrative, and they did get used to it. 
As part of their parade clowning they early 
devised a burlesque crap game. The second 
day of it the game was on in earnest, the 
third it gathered recruits. After that as 
many clowns as could hold onto the roof 
of the wagon shot craps the length and 
breadth of Chicago. Grenier pointed with 
pride to his recruits. He no more suspected 
than did the spectators and the corner 
policeman that the stakes were real and the 
cries of the dicers heartfelt. It was the old, 
old circus story. Beneath the clown’s 
painted grimaces and the carnival vest- 
ments lay breaking hearts—and broken 
pockets. 

For the period of the Chicago stay Gre- 
nier boarded out his troupers by contract. 
Joe and Lew were assigned to a boarding 
house with the freaks. The bearded lady 
sat at Lew’s left and drank her coffee from 
a mustache cup. The fat man occupied the 
next three chairs on Joe’s right, and never 
missed the middle one when Joe removed it, 
as he did at every opportunity. Directly 
opposite, on a high chair, sat the armless 
wonder. What that unfortunate lacked in 
arms he made up in the prehensile cunning 
of his feet. With these he helped and fed 
himself, and manipulated knife, fork and 
spoon as matter of factly as the elephants 
used their trunks. The bearded lady had a 
reputation as a wit to uphold and it was her 
pleasure to shout, ‘‘Hands off!” at least 
once at every meal when the wonder reached 
for some dish. 


Plucking the Dollar Bush 


At the first breakfast Lew asked that the 
biscuits be passed. They lay nearest the 
wonder. He thrust forth a leg with a bis- 
cuit clutched in his foot. Lew did his own 
reaching from then on. Lemon meringue 
pie was the dessert the following noon. The 
wonder’s struggle with the elusive pie gave 
the boys a lifelong disrelish for that dish. 
Before night they besought Grenier to give 
them the three dollars their board was cost- 
ing him and let them find themselves. He 
did, ‘and in their reaction to the wonder 
they ate their dinners sometimes at the 
Palmer House, Chicago’s pride, where a 
jar of stick candy stood beside the catchup 
bottle and the vinegar cruet in the center of 
each table, and there were nineteen choices 
of meats on the seventy-five-cent table- 
d’hote menu that read like an inventory. 

As youngsters and outlanders, they were 
targets for every gust of humor, good or 
bad, that blew. They were ordered to hold 
up a tent pole and left holding it until their 
arms throbbed, or until another joker hap- 
pened along to order them to drop the pole 
and fetch a bucket of stake holes. They 
were blamed for their own blunders and 
any other stray stupidity. The best they 
got was ignoring. Their answer was, “‘ Yes, 
sir; no, sir; thank you, sir,’ and a smile. 
They sirred even the canvas men. Before 
the show was out of Chicago, that time- 
tested system had accomplished its ends. 
They belonged. Special favors even came 
their way, and when the boys left the show 
before the end of the season the entire 
troupe paraded to the station. 

Their venture at the concert-ticket- 
and-songbook selling privileges Grenier 
had promised was brief—and instructive. 
Theirs, they discovered, was a subsidiary 
concession in the first instance. That is, a 
highly competent salesman with a satchel 
of tickets and change strapped over his 
shoulders stood at the gate of the concert 
tent. Only when the crush was so heavy 
that he could not handle it all did a stray 
customer filter through to Lew and Joe. 

The main concessionaire was not selling 
tickets for any paltry 10 per cent commis- 
sion, The boys, standing idle behind him, 
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had both time and a vantage point to study 
his short-changing tricks. His glib rascal- 
ity and the simplicity of his victims struck 
them as funny. This snickering so got on 
the short-changer’s nerves that his hands 
lost their cunning. Turning in exaspera- 
tion, he asked the boys how much they 
were making a day at the gate. They 
thought fifty or sixty cents would cover it. 

‘T’ll give you each a dollar a day to stay 
away from here, and be glad to be quit of 
you,” he snapped. It was a bargain. 

The songbook enterprise did not end so 
fortuitously. Lew’s customers persisted in 
tendering the exact change, but Joe chanced 
upon a man whose smallest coin was a dol- 
lar. The play was to depart to get change— 
the practiced songbook agent never had 
change—and forget to return. 

“Well, we made a dollar,”’ Joe announced 
in the dressing tent a quarter of an hour 
later. 

He flipped the coin admiringly in the air, 
when a bass voice was heard outside. The 
voice demanded to know, ‘‘ Where is that 
kid that’s been knocking down on the folks 
in the after show?”’ A special policeman 
employed by the circus entered and leveled 
a fat finger at Weber and his dollar. Joe 
passed it over without a chirp. The accuser 
left, growling something about jails and 
thieves; but his voice again was heard out- 
side. This time he was telling someone that 
he had just picked a shiny silver dollar off a 
bush. Joe suspected what old Pop Daven- 
port, the principal clown, confirmed. The 
special would keep the dollar. No more 
dollars grew on that particular bush. 

At 10 per cent commission the songbook 
job did not pay for wear and tear on the 
lungs; but Joe and Lew kept at it until a 
day in Iowa when a band of blanket Indians 
from a near-by reservation attended the 
circus and stayed for the concert. 

It was the custom to pass the songbooks 
among the after-show audiences for exami- 
nation, and to return to collect either the 
book or its price. The first Indian shook 
his head and grunted a refusal to have a 
book. The boys had heard somewhere that 
a redskin and his money soon were parted 
by a paleface. Hadn’t the teacher in Pub- 
lie School No. 42 told them how the Dutch 
traded the Iroquois out of Manhattan 
Island for a string of beads and a bottle of 
firewater? Here was the biggest opportu- 
nity since 1626, and our young salesmen 
rose to it. 


Trading With the Indians 


They pressed books upon the unwilling 
aborigines. They called them all chief, and 
further flattered them by addressing them 
in their own, their native tongue, or so Lew 
conceived ‘“‘Look ’em pretty pictures, 
chief,’ to be. One Indian reached for a 
book, then another. The ice was broken. 
Every Indian wanted a book. Lew’s sup- 
ply was exhausted, then Joe’s. They 
returned with fresh loads. 

When the market was saturated, they 
held out open palms. 

“Wampum,” they said. “Two bits, 
twenty-five cents! A quarter! Savee— 
money? Mazumah! Geld! You catchem 
book, me catchem wampum! Nice book! 
Pretty pictures! Squaw heap like! You 
buy?” 

Stony faces among the Indian delegation. 

“No wampum, no book,” ruled Lew. 

He reached for the nearest book. The 
Indian drew away. Joe grabbed and his 
Indian sat on his book. They grabbed at 
other books. 
books and stared stonily ahead. As he 
missed his next snatch, Lew perceived, out 
of a corner of an eye, a redskin unsheath 
his hunting knife and test the blade ab- 
sently upon his thumb. ‘He became aware 
that he was in the midst of several hundred 
blanket Indians, and that more knives were 
coming out of their sheaths, abstractedly 
to be sure, but emerging all the same. His 
next step was backward. All his next steps 
were backward, and Joe passed him, step- 
ping faster. At a distance, a considerable 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


Racial change, however, has varied 
widely with different regions. This is clear 
not only from historical studies but also 
from the appearance of the existing popula- 
tions. Not only in their head forms but 
also in their complexions modern Russians 
and Poles show the effect of varied Alpine 


and Nordic crossings. The original Slavs 
were—like all distinctly Alpine peoples— 
a round-skulled, thickset, rather dark- 
complexioned folk. Such is the prevailing 
type today in Southern Russia,and Poland, 
as it also is in the Slav homeland, the high- 
lands of the Carpathians. 


‘ which they had paid cash to Grenier, | 


Other Indians sat on their . 
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distance, they checked up. They wee ( 
one hundred and seventy songbooks © 


went down to profit and loss, and they | 
tired forthwith from the songbook tra: 
Not a sound had been uttered or an expr 
sion changed by the one hundred 
seventy redskins. The American In 
has a dry sense of humor. : 

When the circus took to the road eye; 
one save those bespangled aristocrats, ¢ 
cat tamers, the equestrian and the aeroh 
families, helped in tearing the show doy 
loading, unloading and setting it up aga 
It was rise and shine at eight o’clock. Pre 
the bunk cars in which they slept two a: 
three to the berth, the troupe rolled out { 
breakfast: food of the coarsest, thrown 
them scrambled in tin plates. Parade : 
sembly was at nine. While the performe 
teased the populace with hints of grea 
glories to be unfolded, the canvas men g 
the tents up. Rarely was there time 
wash the make-up off or change to stre 
clothes between parade and afterno 
show, afternoon show and night. Thi 
ing down started before the night per 
ance was over, and it was two or 
A.M. before the last car was loaded 2 
train under way. A hard life in ¢g 
weather, a dog’s life in bad. Joe and I 
found eight or nine shows a day in then 
seums a bed of roses by comparison. Ott 
the prairie sun beat down so hotly on t 
big top that the grease paint on their w 
melted and ran down their faces in blisteri 
trickles. At What Cheer, Iowa, a torna 
stood the circus on its head just before 
afternoon performance. The boys ran ir 
a near-by home in their clown make+ 
An old woman was alone in the house a 
hysterical in the knowledge that her dau; 
ter and grandchildren were somewhere 
the show lot. They forgot their own frig 
comforting the old lady. In the wake 
the wind came a torrential rain that | 
the lot a swamp, but the tent was up ag: 
and the bands blaring by night. 


Born Troupers 


The respect and deference shown 1 
women of the circus, no matter what t 
stress and strain, impressed the boys. Lu 
ber jacks and navvies by winter; cam 
men, teamsters and razorbacks by su 
mer—this whisky-swigging, hard-bitt 
crew leashed its tongues and doffed its hi 
for the humblest of the women. There y 
a girls’ band with the Robbins show. Thi 
band women were shown the same resp 
as the haughty young princesses of ba 
back and the flying rings. 

All this, to those to the circus born, ¥ 
a matter of course. That was troupil 
They met hardships as indifferently as s 
soned soldiers. If they grumbled it ¥ 
only by way of assuring themselves a 
others what rough-and-ready fellows, wl 
born troupers, they were. And they look 
with ineffable disdain upon the yokels a 
towners who were content to follow th 
dull little cow paths through life. 1 
sharp pungency of trampled dog fennel 
the hot summer air, the odor of the anin 
cages and the cool smell of sawdust w 
incense in their nostrils. ; 

Once exposed to it, circus folk liked 
believe that there was no cure but to go 
trouping until age bent and slowed the li 
or one died in the ring. 

Joe and Lew did not find it so. Rat 
was it an antitoxin. Weber never cares 
see, and Fields never has seen a circus fr 
the day they left Grenier in Nebraska 
August, 1887. Fond grandfather that he 
Fields has avoided even Madison Squ: 
Garden in the spring when the biggest sh 
opens its season and the children of N 
York mark the calendar. : 

A searifying adventure he and his part 
underwent at David City, Nebraska, h 
much to do with this aversion, but that 
another chapter. : 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series 


articles by Mr. Isman and Mr. Stout. The 0 
will appear in an early issue. 5 
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But in Northern Poland, and even mi 
in Northwestern Russia, a great deal 
Nordic blood survives, showing itself in 1 
blond and reddish-blond types so comm 
among the Polish and Russian peasant 
those regions. At the same time it sho 

(Continued on Page 99) 


. E (Continued from Page 94) 
noted that pure Nordic types are rare. 
prolonged and general has been the inter- 
ingling of racial stocks that in most living 
viduals Nordic characteristics are found 
eiated with Alpine traits, like round 
ulls and thickset bodies, thus forming 
at scientists call disharmonic combina- 
ons. Again, in Northern Russia the popu- 
ition shows distinct signs of an admixture 
_, Asiatic Finnish blood. 
And this by no means describes the whole 
1 Eastern Europe’s complex racial make- 
). Parallel with the expansion of the 
pine Slavs has gone a series of invasions 
~ Asiatic nomads, mostly Turks and 
ongols, who have several times turned 
ick the Slav advance and who have also 
wn much Asiatic blood among the East- 
in Buropean peoples. Asiatic types are 
t infrequent today in Poland, and are 
uch more common in Russia, particularly 
. Southern Russia, where there is much 
siatic blood. The Russian temperament is 
early part Asiatic in character. That old 
jying, ‘Scratch a Russian and you find 
Tartar,”’ contains a deal of truth. 
_ Besides the Asiatic strains which have be- 
yme absorbed into the general population, 
ere exist other Asiatic elements which 
illremain distinct. Such are the Moham- 
edan Tartars of Eastern and Southern 
ussia, kept apart from the surrounding 
»pulation by barriers of religion and cul- 
re. The same is true of the large Jewish 
ypulation of Poland and Western Russia. 
he Russian and Polish Jews are a very 
ixed stock, widely different in type and 
mperament from the Jews of Western 
jurope and the Mediterranean basin. 
hese East European Jews of Russia, Po- 
nd and Rumania together form the so- 
led Ashkenazim branch of Jewry, the 
Test European and Mediterranean branch 
2ing known as Sephardim. 
The racial make-up of the Ashkenazim is 
2cidedly complicated. The largest element 
\ their make-up consists of various Alpine 
rains, acquired not only from the Alpine 
opulations of Europe but also from distant 
‘latives of the European Alpines, such as 
ie Armenians and kindred round-skulled 
ocks of Western Asia. The Ashkenazim 
ess very little of the old Semitic Hebrew 
lood. On the other hand, they have a 
ong Mongolian infusion due to inter- 
(arriage with the Khazars, a Mongoloid 
siatic tribe, once settled in Southern Rus- 
a, which was converted to Judaism about 
thousand years ago and was thereafter ab- 
orbed by intermarriage into the Ashkenazic 
jock. It is from the Khazars that the 
fort stature, flat faces, high cheek bones 
F other Mongoloid traits so common 


mong East. European Jews seem to be 
ainly due. The mixed racial make-up 
the East European Jews shows plainly 
a the wide varieties of physical appear- 
nee and temperament which appear in the 
sock, this extreme variability frequently 
roducing very unusual disharmonic com- 
‘inations. 


Groupings in Eastern Europe 


One other feature in Eastern Europe’s 
acial make-up should be noted—the ruling 
ristocracies which have appeared at va- 
lous times. The inability of Alpines to 
rect strong states of large size is well illus- 
rated by the Slavs. In practically every 
ase where large, powerful and enduring 
tates have arisen among the Slav peoples 
+ has been primarily due to a masterful 
uling minority differing considerably in 
ace. from the Alpine masses. The best 
xample of this is Russia, which from the 
ery beginning of its history has been ruled 
y minorities chiefly of non-Alpine blood. 
Such is the racial and geographical back- 
ound of Eastern Europe. To describe in 
tail all the human groupings which have 
Tisen as a result of these varied racial com- 
inations, crosscut as they have been by 
iolitical, cultural and religious factors, 
vould be impossible within the limits of an 
rticle. Let us therefore confine ourselves to 
. brief survey of the three most important 
last European peoples—the Russians, the 
oles and the Czecho-Slovaks. From this 
uryey a good general idea of East Euro- 
an conditions can be obtained. 

_ We will begin our survey with the Czecho- 
lovaks, because this people—divided, as 
ts name implies, into two branches—forms 
natural link between Central and Eastern 
lurope. A glance at the map makes this 
lear. The country of the Czecho-Slovaks 
sa long ribbon of territory running across 
Jast Central Europe almost due east and 
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west. The Czechs inhabit the.western por- 
tion, the regions known as Bohemia and 
Moravia, which thrust their mountainous 
bulk far to the westward, dividing the 
German plains to the north from the Dan- 
ube Valley to the south. Bohemia, the 
more westerly of the two regions, is likewise 
the larger and more important. It is a 
great plateau in Europe’s very heart, ringed 
about with mountains. Bohemia’s domi- 
nating position, overlooking as it does both 
the flatlands of Germany and the Danube 
Valley, has given it the significant title of 
the Citadel of Europe. 

Moravia, a transition land of hill and 
plateau, is the link connecting Bohemia 
with the Slovak country to the eastward— 
the rugged highlands of the Carpathians, 
which sweep like a vast bow southeast- 
wardly for hundreds of miles, dividing the 
Danube basin from the limitless East Euro- 
pean plains. We now see how geography 
itself has made the Czecho-Slovaks the link 
between Central and Eastern Europe. 
Bohemia seems at first sight to be geograph- 
ically part of Central Europe.. What binds 
it racially to Eastern Europe is the fact that 
the only easy entrance to Bohemia is from 
the east. On its other sides Bohemia’s moun- 
tain walls rise almost unbroken, and when— 
as in ancient times—these mountains were 
clothed with primeval forest they formed 
an impenetrable barrier to large-scale hu- 
man migration. 


The Western Outpost of Slavudom 


Bohemia’s history begins with its settle- 
ment by the Czechs. This settlement was 
part of the great expansion of the Alpine 
Slavs which took place shortly after the fall 
of the Roman Empire. The Czechs of Bo- 
hemia and Moravia are the Slavs who mi- 
grated due west from the Carpathian 
homeland. The Slovaks are their kinsmen 
who stayed behind. These Slovaks have 
kept much of the primitive Slav physical 
type and temperament. However, even the 
Czechs are nearer racially today to the ori- 
ginal Slavs than are most of the modern 
Slav peoples of the East European plains, 
such as the Poles and Russians, because the 
Czechs have not come in contact with so 
many racial elements. The only consider- 
able mixture that the Czechs have under- 
gone has been with Germans. 

When the Czechs first entered Bohemia 

they found the country thinly populated 
by Teutonic Nordics. These the more 
numerous Czech invaders soon  over- 
whelmed and absorbed. To this early cross 
the blond traits which appear in the Czech 
peasantry are mainly due. The Slav strain, 
however, remained predominant, so that a 
glance at the present population is enough 
to show that the modern Czechs are mainly 
Alpine in race. The extremely round heads, 
thickset bodies and dark hair and eyes so 
common among the Czech peasantry un- 
questionably represent the primitive Slav 
type. 
The Czech middle classes have more Nor- 
dic blood, this being due largely to the later 
period of German domination. For Bo- 
hemia, the western outpost of Slavdom has 
been under German control during much of 
its history. The trend of events in Central 
Europe made this inevitable. When the 
Czechs invaded Bohemia they ° formed 
merely the middle of the great Slav wave 
which was also rolling over Germany to the 
northward and up the Danube Valley to 
the south. But presently the Germans 
ecounterattacked in their great eastward 
march, which rapidly reconquered the Ger- 
man plains and also pushed down the valley 
of the Danube. The Czechs thus became 
isolated in their mountain bastion, sur- 
rounded by Germans on three sides and 
connected with the Slav world to the east- 
ward only through Moravia. 

And presently the Germans began to 
filter into Bohemia. At first this movement 
was a peaceful one. The Czech monarchs, 
anxious to increase their country’s pros- 
perity, welcomed German merchants and 
artisans, who brought to Bohemia their in- 
dustry and higher civilization. This process 
of Germanization went on much faster 
when the old Czech kings died out and were 
succeeded by a dynasty of German origin. 
Presently Bohemia and Moravia were con- 
nected politically with the medieval Ger- 
man Empire and seemed in a fair way to be 
completely Germanized. 

In the later Middle Ages, however, there 
came a violent reaction. The Czechs awoke 
to national self-consciousness and began a 
fierce fight to preserve their national life. 
The terrible Hussite Wars, though religious 
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in form, were in fact mainly a Czech na- 
tionalistic revolt against encroaching Ger- 
manism, which was checked for a century. 
Nevertheless, the Czechs had not gained 
complete independence and presently fell 
under the rule of the most powerful of 
the Germanic states—Hapsburg Austria. 
Against Hapsburg rule the Czechs soon re- 
volted, their revolt marking the start of the 
terrible Thirty Years’ War—1618-1648— 
which devastated the whole of Central 
Europe. This time the Czechs lost. The 
Hapsburgs—who here represented Ger- 
manism—took a bloody vengeance upon 
the rebellious Czechs. Bohemia and Mora- 
via were half depopulated, while the old 
Czech nobility was entirely rooted out, their 
estates being given to foreigners, mostly 
Austrian Germans. Thus deprived of their 
natural leaders, the oppressed Czech peas- 
antry sank into a political and cultural 
stupor which looked like death. Outwardly 
the land became entirely German, the 
Czech language being spoken only by 
peasants. 

However, the nineteenth century, that 
awakener of dormant nationalities, roused 
the Czechs from their long slumber. A 
vigorous nationalist revival began, and the 
increasing economic prosperity which Bo- 
hemia then enjoyed favored the rapid 
growth of a Czech middle and educated 
class, which furnished able leaders to the 
national revival. Step by step, despite stub- 
born opposition, the Czechs drove the Ger- 
man minority from their privileged positions 
and won a large measure of political control. 
“The long struggle, however, aroused increas- 
ing bitterness on both sides. The German 
minority, infuriated by Czech successes 
and alarmed for its future, openly preached 
secession from Austria to the German Em- 
pire, while the Czech nationalists demanded 
what amounted to independence—the for- 
mation of Bohemia and Moravia as a fully 
self-governing state wherein they, as the 
majority, might Slavize the Germans. 
When Austria refused these demands the 
Czech nationalists began planning the 
break-up of Austria and full independence, 


fixing their hopes on Russia as their possible | 


liberator. 


A Mixed Population 


Bohemia and Moravia were thus full of 
race hatred, secessionism and general un- 
rest when the Great War broke out in 1914. 
The Czech nationalists hailed the war as 
their opportunity. Most of the present 
leaders of Czecho-Slovakia, such as Presi- 
dent Masaryk and Premier Benes, were in 


exile; and these exiled leaders hastened to | 


proclaim their devotion to the Allied cause 


against the Germanic Empires. The Czechs | 


rendered the Allies good service. When 
forced by the Austrians to do military serv- 
ice, the Czechs surrendered wholesale, dis- 
rupting the Austrian armies. In return the 
Allies recognized the Czech claims to inde- 
pendence, and the peace treaties set up the 
present Republic of Czecho-Slovakia as a 
sovereign state. 

Czecho-Slovakia has an area of about 


54,000 square miles—not quite the area of : 


the combined New England States—with a 
population of 13,600,000. As its name im- 
plies, it contains not only the Czechs but 
also their kinsmen, the Slovaks. The terri- 
tories of the new country form a long nar- 
row band stretching across East Central 
Europe. This elongated form is one of 
Czecho-Slovakia’s chief weaknesses. Its 
frontiers are largely artificial and would be 
hard to defend against attack. 

Internally Czecho-Slovakia’s main prob- 
lem is the lack of harmony between the va- 
rious elements of its population. This is a 
very serious matter. Of the total popula- 
tion only about three-fifths—8,700,000— 
are Czecho-Slovaks. There are more than 
3,000,000 Germans, 800,000 Magyars— 
Hungarians—500,000 Ruthenians, or Little 
Russians, and fully 600,000 of other na- 
tionalities. None of these minorities are 
really reconciled to the new situation, and 
they are thus possible sources of trouble, 
singly or in combination. The powerful 
German minority in particular, concen- 


trated asit ismainly in Bohemia and thereby | 


in physical touch with the German Reich, 
is bitterly discontented and makes no secret 
of its hope to join Germany some day. 
The situation is made still more serious 
by the disputes which have arisen between 
the two sections of the dominant group— 
the Czechs and the Slovaks. Despite their 
common origin, there are many differences 
between them. Losing touch with each 
(Continued on Page 101) 
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«ber almost at the start, their paths di- 
ged widely and they grew asunder. Un- 
the Czechs, the Slovaks have had no 
litical or cultural development worth 
sntioning. Isolated in their mountains, 
fe Slovaks have remained primitive and 
-jeckward, For centuries they have been 
uder Huhgarian rule, and they have never 
_@me in contact with Western civilization 
ithe Czechs have done. Also, their terri- 
ry is poor and barren compared with the 
ch lands, which are not only fertile but 
yssess much mineral wealth, which has 
irmed the basis of a prosperous industrial 
velopment. 
/The Slovaks are thus very much the 
‘nior partner in the new concern. Among 
ther things, they are far less numerous 
‘an the Czechs, numbering only a trifle 
‘ore than 2,000,000 as against the Czechs’ 
500,000. Nevertheless, the Slovaks pos- 
‘ss a distinct local consciousness and assert 
‘eir claims to consideration. During the 
ite war, when both elements were strug- 
ing for a common cause, the Czech leaders 
fomised the Slovaks a large measure of 

al self-government. Independence once 
‘ined, however, the Czechs proceeded to 
ect a strongly unified state, declaring this 
| be vital to the country’s safety in view of 
; exposed frontiers and discontented mi- 
vrities. But this angered the Slovaks. 
/ The breach was further widened by the 
‘onomic damage inflicted upon the Slovaks 
7 the new frontiers. Slovakia’s natural 
arket is Hungary. Its rivers and valleys 
jm into the Hungarian plain, and along 


nd their agricultural and forest products, 
hich are Slovakia’s sole wealth. The new 
‘ontier—which was also a tariff wall— 
wever, cut off Slovakia from Hungary, 
id at the same time did not open the Czech 
nds to Slovak products, because the Czech 
“rritories are divided from Slovakia by rug- 
+d mountains, which make transportation 
fficult and costly. 
fi 


ah 
3 
So the quarrel between Czechs and Slo- 
RS goes merrily on. Indeed, there are all 
ne makings of an unusually fine family 
ww, for both sides show their kinship by a 
ymmon obstinacy and tactlessness. The 
et, differences between them are that the 
‘zechs are well educated, prosperous and 
pen to modern ideas, whereas the Slovaks 
re mostly illiterate, poor and intensely 
mservative. Neither side makes it easy 
the other. The Slovaks regard the Czechs 
stich relatives who put on airs and bully 
aeir poor relations in intolerable fashion. 
‘he Czechs look down on the Slovaks as 
arrow-minded country cousins. 
This Czech-Slovak quarrel is a most 
Tessing problem. If it continues, the Slo- 
‘aks may develop a real nationalism of their 
wn and, instead of demanding merely self- 
‘overnment, may plot secession and inde- 
‘endence. Thisis by no means an impossible 
ontingency. For one thing, it would be in 
ne with a political tendency observable 
mong all Slav peoples—the tendency to 
cal particularism. Throughout their his- 
ory the Slavs have tended to form small 
jolitical units and have rarely combined in 
arge states except under the pressure of 
oreign foes or the compulsion of able rulers. 
But unless the Czechs and Slovaks do 
ow together Czecho-Slovakia can hardly 
urvive. A rebellious Slovakia would be- 
ome one more minority, playing in with the 
‘ther minorities against the dominant 
Jzechs. Indeed, statistically speaking, the 
Jzechs themselves would become a mi- 
lority, because without the Slovaks they 
uld form less than one-half the total 
Opulation. Czecho-Slovakia would thus 
come a second edition of prewar Austria, 
nd would in the long run almost certainly 
er the same fate. ities 
The most hopeful aspect of the situation 
s the presence of some very able leaders, 
1otably President Masaryk and Mr. Benes, 
who have displayed great skill in guiding 
ihe ship of state. No one can meet and 
alk with these men without being im- 
ressed by their intelligence and states- 
nanlike common sense. Their wisdom is 
ihown in both domestic and foreign policy. 
Despite the dangerous temper of the mi- 
lorities, these are more liberally dealt with 
n Czecho-Slovakia than in almost any 
ther European country, the Czech leaders 
ealizing that their minorities are too nu- 
nerous to be crushed and that the only hope 
f reconciling them lies in moderation. In 
heir foreign policy the Czech rulers have 
7 


A Pressing Problem 


ese natural avenues the Slovaks used to ' 
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been cautious, and pacific, knowing that if 
a new explosion should occur in Europe 
Czecho-Slovakia, with its exposed frontiers 
and domestic instability, would be one of 
the first to suffer. 

These wise policies have given Czecho- 
Slovakia a calmer and more prosperous 
postwar life than any other country of Cen- 
tral or Eastern Europe. At first sight, 
indeed, Czecho-Slovakia’s future seems 
already fairly secure. But when one looks 
below the surface the future appears less 
certain. Czecho-Slovakia’s success has thus 
far been due primarily to a triumph of able 
leadership over great inherent difficulties. 
The more one sees of Czecho-Slovakia, the 
more one feels that its present rulers are 
very far above the level of their followers. 
The average Czech politician or official 
seems just about as narrow-minded, short- 
sighted and intolerant as the politicians and 
officials of other Eastern European and 
Balkan lands. When Benes and Masaryk 
go, will they be replaced by statesmen of 
equal caliber? On the answer to that ques- 
tion the fate of Czecho-Slovakia will very 
largely depend. 

Turning from Czecho-Slovakia to Po- 
land, we encounter typical East European 
conditions—a country without natural fron- 
tiers, with a very mixed population, and 
with languages, religions and cultures over- 
lapping in extremely complicated fashion. 
In other words, we find in Poland those 
conditions of complexity and instability 
characteristic of Eastern Europe. Poland’s 
past has been a troubled and a tragic one, 
while Poland’s future is menaced by ills 
similar to those which have caused its 
previous misfortunes. 

The tragedy of Poland is rooted in its 
geography. Save in the south, it has never 
known the protecting and preserving ad- 
vantage of natural frontiers. Consequently 
its political boundaries have shifted and re- 
shifted as its fortunes rose or declined, and 
every shift has meant new complications. 

The Polish people centers in the inland 
plains which are drained by the River 
Vistula. This center of Polish settlement is 
shaped like a huge oblong, its southern base 
resting upon the Carpathian Mountains, 
Poland’s only natural frontier. Along that 
border the line between Poles and non- 
Poles is fairly clear. Elsewhere, however, 
the Polish nucleus shades off into regions 
inhabited partly by Poles and partly by 
peoples of other nationalities. In these de- 
batable regions, which stretch west, north, 
and especially east, and which together 
form a vast area nearly four times as large 
as the nucleus of Polish settlement, Polish 
and non-Polish elements are intermingled 
in various proportions. The reasons for 
this complicated situation can be explained 
only by a glance at Polish history. 


The Old Polish Chieftains 


The original Poles formed part of the 
great Slav wave which descended from the 
Carpathian highlands and inundated Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe. Originally al- 
most pure Alpines in race, the Poles 
absorbed a certain amount of Nordic blood 
from the rather sparse Nordic population 
which then occupied the Vistula plains, 
though this Nordic infusion was nowhere 
strong enough greatly to modify the an- 
cestral Alpine type. The primitive Poles 
could not be called a people; they were a 
loose mass of small tribes with very slight 
political cohesion. What welded the Poles 
into a people with a national consciousness 
was the pressure of foreign foes—especially 
the Germans. 

We have already noted the great east- 
ward movement of conquest and coloniza- 
tion which the Germans undertook at the 
beginning of the Middle Ages. It was the 
Poles who checked the German march to 
the east. Among the Poles there arose a 
dynasty of able chieftains who welded the 
petty tribes of the Vistula plains into a 
state strong enough to block the German 
advance. For about two centuries this 
early Kingdom of Poland was strong and 
fairly prosperous. During that period the 
Poles not only became a nationality but 
also developed a distinct culture based 
upon Western ideals. This latter fact is a 
matter of great importance, because the 
Poles were thereby clearly marked off from 
the Russian Slavs to the eastward. Poland 
took its Christianity from Rome and thus 
entered the pale of Western civilization. 
Russia, on the other hand, was converted 
from Constantinople and became part of 
Greek Orthodox Christianity and Byzan- 
tine Greek civilization. With different 
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faiths and cultures, the Poles and Russians 
followed divergent paths and _ presently 
became bitter rivals for the leadership of 
Eastern Europe. 

However, this rivalry was still in the 
future. The Russians were as yet too dis- 
united and backward to count for much, 
while Poland’s first national experiment 
ended in failure. Its ruling dynasty having 
lost its vigor, Poland broke up into several 
principalities. In this condition of mutual 
weakness Poland and Russia both fell 
victims to a terrible invasion by the Mongol 
Tartars. These fierce Asiatic nomads swept 
like a hurricane over Eastern Europe. 
Russia was stamped flat under the Mongol 
hoofs and remained for centuries under 
Asiatic control, with lasting effects upon its \ 
blood and culture. In Poland the Mongol 
tide soon ebbed, but it left the land deso- 
lated and with Asiatic strains in its popu- 
lation which are visible even today. 

So weakened had Poland now become 
that it not only lost ground to the Germans 
on the west but was also threatened by a 
new foe from the north—the Lithuanians. 
The Lithuanians were a group of tribes of 
primitive Nordic stock who from time im- 
memorial had dwelt among the forests and 
marshes north of Poland along the Baltic 
Sea. Unlike the other peoples of Eastern 
Europe, these warlike barbarians clung 
doggedly to their ancestral paganism and 
had remained entirely outside the pale of 
civilization. Emerging from their forests, 
the Lithuanians now ravaged both Poland 
and Russia. At last the Poles agreed to 
make the Lithuanian leader their king if he 
would become a Christian and unite the 
two countries under his scepter. This he 
did in the year 1386—a notable date, be- 
cause under his able rule the combined 
state of Poland-Lithuania rapidly rose to 
power. The next two centuries, indeed, are 
Poland’s golden age. 


The Lithuanian Dynasty 


Poland-Lithuania became the strongest 
state in Eastern Europe. The Germans 
were defeated and huge tracts of Russia 
were conquered and partially colonized, the 
Russian inhabitants being reduced to serf- 
dom under Polish-Lithuanian landlords. It 
was during this same period that the great 
Jewish immigration took place. At first 
welcomed and encouraged by the Polish 
kings, the Jews flocked in from every side, 
settling in the towns in such numbers that 
the Poles at length checked this immigra- 
tion. However, the Polish Jews throve and 
multiplied, and Poland became thenceforth 
the numerical center of the Jewish race. 

The Lithuanian dynasty produced a 
series of able rulers; but after about two 
centuries the dynasty died out, and with 
its extinction Poland-Lithuania rapidly 
declined. The turbulent and factious no- 
bility—which had always given trouble— 
seized control and set up a government 
which was little better than legalized an- 
archy. The crown became a mere shadow, 
while the nobles, split into warring factions, 
plunged the land into endless confusion. 
The decadent state, with its vast outlying: 
territories inhabited by oppressed and re- 
bellious alien elements like Russians and 
Germans, and with its cities full of un- 
assimilated Jews, became a mere helpless 
bulk, inviting aggression by more powerful 
neighbors. And unfortunately for Poland, as 
it got weaker its neighbors grew stronger. 

To the westward stood Germanic Prussia, 
to the southward was Hapsburg Austria, 
while to the eastward Russia at last found 
herself with Peter the Great and made 
ready to regain those Russian lands which 
Poland and Lithuania had conquered dur- 
ing Russia’s time of trouble. Having 
beaten Poland in several wars and thus 
discovered her full weakness, Russia, 
Prussia and Austria decided to wipe her out 
altogether. There followed the famous 
Partitions of Poland—1772-1795—by which 
Poland disappeared from the map. Russia 
got the lion’s share of the booty, Prussia 
and Austria receiving smaller yet valuable 
portions. 

However, the political extinction of Po- 
land did not solve the Polish problem. The 
anarchic Polish state died, as it deserved to 
die; but the Polish people lived. The very 
depth of their misfortunes roused the Poles 
to a fresh national consciousness. Accord- 
ingly the nineteenth century witnessed an 
intense national revival in all the sundered 
branches of the Polish stock. Despite their 
best efforts, Russia and Prussia failed to 
enationalize their Polish subjects. Austria 
never seriously attempted to denationalize 
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her Poles, permitting them a large measure 
of local self-government, Thus the Polish 
question continued to vex the politics of 
astern Europe and remained a source of 
chronic trouble and unrest. 
, Then came the Great War, which ended 
by recreating a Polish state almost as large 
and populous as medieval Poland. This 
result, however, was quite unexpected and 
was mainly due to an unlooked-for event— 
the Russian revolution. When the war 
began, Polish independence was scarcely 


‘mentioned in Europe, while the Poles them- 


selves were divided as to what attitude they 
mand assume. To some Poles Russia was 

he supreme foe; to other Poles Germany 
was the most hated enemy. 


Polish Independence 


As for Russia, it had very definite ideas 
on the Polish question, its intention being 
to seize both Prussia’s and Austria’s Polish 
territories and thus bring all Poles under 
Russian dominion. Had Russia stood by 
its Allies until the end of the war, this would 
undoubtedly have happened, France and 
England having agreed that Russia should 
receive Prussian and Austrian Poland as 
the spoils of victory. But Russia broke 
down in 1917, went Bolshevist and made 
peace with the Germanic Empires at the 
most critical moment of the war. Thence- 
forth the Western Allies considered Soviet 
Russia their enemy, both on account of its 
desertion of the common cause and on ac- 
count of its Bolshevist propaganda, which 
sought to disrupt the Allied nations as part 
of the Bolshevik program of world reyvolu- 
tion. 

Under these circumstances the restora- 
tion of Polish independence naturally sug- 
gested itself to the Western powers. The 
Peace Conference, therefore, erected a Pol- 
ish state to serve as a check on both Ger- 
many and Russia and to keep these two 
countries from possibly combining to upset 
the peace treaties which had been framed 
largely at their expense. France in par- 
ticular pressed this policy to its logical con- 
clusion. The French argued that since 
Poland was to be restored primarily to 
watch Germany and Russia, and to keep 
them apart, she should be made as strong 
as possible in order to do her work well. 
That naturally appealed to the Poles. 

The Poles had never forgotten their old 
dream of supremacy in Eastern Europe. 
Accordingly they demanded frontiers which 
went even beyond the historic Poland of 
1772. Acting on the old saying, “It’s a 
poor rule that doesn’t work both ways,”’ the 
Poles advanced two utterly contradictory 
sets of arguments for the same end. Said 
the Poles: 

All territories which today contain any 
considerable number of Poles must be Pol- 
ish, in accordance with the principle of 
nationalities. But likewise, all territories 
which formed part of the old Polish state, 
whatever their present population, must 
also be Polish, to square with other prin- 
ciples, like historic justice; and, failing 
those, strategic necessity. Lastly, Lithu- 
ania was regarded as Polish as a matter of 
course. Such were the claims which the 
Poles pressed at the Peace Conference 
which remade the map of Europe. 

The Poles got by no means all they 
wanted, but they got enough to make the 
new Poland a very large and populous state. 
Poland today has an area of about 147,000 
square miles—considerably larger than the 
British Isles—and a population of more 
than 27,000,000. These territories are 
mainly fertile and contain much mineral 
wealth, so that Poland has the possibility 
of both a prosperous agricultural and in- 
dustrial life. j 

Superficially Poland might seem to have 
bright prospects. Actually her prospects 
are far from bright. Poland owes her new 
independence primarily to a lucky turn in 
European politics, and she has attained 
her present frontiers not only through the 
peace treaties but also by a series of suc- 
cessful aggressions against her neighbors. 
Poland has got away with these aggressions 
through French backing, France regarding 
Poland as the keystone of her system of 
alliances and thus favoring Poland in every 
way. 

But Poland’s successes have left a legacy 
of foreign and domestic problems very om- 
inous for the future. Having not only 
quarreled but fought with her neighbors, 
Poland is today surrounded by a ring ot 
potential enemies. Even her former part- 
ner, Lithuania, has been infuriated by Po- 
land’s seizure of Lithuania’s chief city, 
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Vilna. Asfor Russia and Germany, Poland’s 
most powerful neighbors, they are precisely 
her most embittered opponents. Poland’s 
present frontiers are a standing challenge 
to both nations, which they will tolerate 
just as long as they have to—and not one 
moment longer. 

Furthermore, in addition to these ex- 
ternal dangers, new Poland is afflicted with 
grave internal troubles ominously like those 
which brought old Poland to decline and 
ruin. 

Poland’s frontiers are far-flung, but they 
contain many large and rebellious minori- 
ties, while the Poles have already begun to 
quarrel among themselves as of yore. Of 
Poland’s 27,000,000 inhabitants, only a 
trifle more than half are of Polish blood. 
The balance of the population consists of 
more than 2,500,000 Germans, nearly 
4,000,000 Jews, 4,000,000 Ruthenians, or 
Little Russians, and more than 1,500,000 of 
other nationalities—principally White Rus- 
sians, Great Russians and Lithuanians, 
with. a few Czechs and Slovaks thrown in 
for good measure. None of these minorities 
like Polish rule, and the Poles are doing 
their best to make them like it still less. 


Poland’s Financial Status 


Meanwhile the Poles are quarreling 
fiercely among themselves, Polish politics 
being enlivened by riots, assassinations and 
kindred disturbances. Furthermore, Po- 
land’s big army and other governmental 
expenditures have plunged her into debt 
and debased her currency, which is now 
practically worthless, In fine, although the 
new Poland has been running less than ten 
years, conditions begin more and more 
strongly to resemble those of the historic 
Poland of 1772, when old Poland was par- 
titioned among her neighbors. Unless the 
new Poland mends her ways, her neighbors 
may partition her again. 

Beyond Poland lies Russia—vast and 
incalculable. This immense region of huge 
forests, boundless prairies and illimitable 
plains is the borderland of Europe and 
Asia, Here diverse races have wandered, 
fought and mingled, producing strange 
blends and equally strange contrasts of 
blood, temperaments and ideals. Despite 
all the thought and investigation devoted 
to it, Russia remains essentially unknown, 
not merely to foreigners but even to Rus- 
sians themselves. Many Russians frankly 
admit that the soul of Russia is still an 
enigma—a mystery. Bolshevism is merely 
the last of a long series of strange Russian 
developments which have surprised the 
world—and Russia probably has other 
startling surprises yet in store. 

The constant factors in Russian history 
are the Alpine blood and Slav speech, which 
have been spreading eastward and north- 
ward for more than a thousand years. Yet 
these factors are merely the binding strands 


in a tangled skein. We commonly speak of 


Russia as a unit; yet true unity Russia has 
never known. Leaving aside the various 
non-Russian tribes and peoples which dwell 
within Russia’s borders, the Russian stock 
is divided into three main branches, differ- 
ing distinctly from one another in blood, 
temperament, culture and speech. These 
three branches are usually called the Great, 
Little and White Russians, respectively. 
Although probably much reduced in num- 
bers by the frightful disasters of the last 
ten years, the total Russian stock today 
must number well over 100,000,000. Of 
these fully 60,000,000 are Great Russians, 
while more than 30,000,000 are Little Rus- 
sians—this figure including the Ruthenian 
populations under Polish and Czecho- 
Slovak rule. The White Russians, num- 
bering somewhere between 5,000,000 and 
10,000,000, are politically divided today 
between Russia and Poland. It was this 
diversity of the Russian stock—as well as 
the idea of their eventual unity—which 
prompted the title assumed by the former 
Russian monarchs, Czar of all the Russias. 
The Great Russians are not merely the 
most numerous but also the dominant 
branch of the Russian stock. It is they 
who form the core of modern Russia and 
who have colonized its outlying depend- 
encies, like Siberia. They inhabit the forest 
zone of modern Russia and extend well 
into the rich prairie belt to the southward, 
until they merge with the Little Russians. 
Racially the Great Russians are a cross 
between Alpine Slavs and the earlier Nordic 
population, mixed in varying proportions 
with Asiatic elements. 

The Nordic strain is strongest to the 
northwest near the Baltic Sea, fading out 
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gradually inland. However, Nordic traits 
are widespread, as is shown by the blond 
and reddish-blond types that are so frequent 
among the Great Russian population. These 
Nordic characteristics are usually found in 
disharmonic combination with Alpine and 
Asiatic traits, thus proving the racially 
mixed character of the stock. 

., Pure Nordic types are rare save among 
the upper classes, which are composed 
largely of Scandinavian and German ele- 
ments that have entered Russia in com- 
paratively recent times. 

The Little Russians center in the south- 
west and, as already stated, are not all in- 
cluded within Russia’s political frontiers, a 
large section of the Little Russians living 
under Polish rule, while a small fraction is 
found in Czecho-Slovakia. The Little Rus- 
sians have much less Nordic blood than 
their Great Russian kinsmen, but contain 
more Asiatic strains in their racial make-up, 
this being due to prolonged contact with 
Mongol Tartar and Turkish nomads who 
often overran their territories. The Little 
Russians’ political disunion and other mis- 
fortunes have kept them relatively back- 
ward and have given their Great Russian 


cousins the leadership in Russian affairs. . 


Even more backward are the White Rus- 
sians, who inhabit the swamp and forest 
regions of Western Russia. Racially, the 
White Russians have kept closest to the 
primitive Alpine Slav type. They have 
never developed a true national conscious- 
ness or even a distinctive culture. During 
the Middle Ages they fell under Polish rule 
and many of them are included today within 
Poland’s new political frontiers. 


Old Viking Rulers 


These three branches of the Russian stock 
represent distinct crystallizations of in- 
vading Alpine Slavs with diverse racial 
elements in different regions. Russia’s 
early history is an obscure welter of petty 
tribes over an immense area. Significantly 
enough, the beginnings of political cohesion 
were due not to the Russians themselves 
but to a foreign ruling element—the Scandi- 
navians. Back somewhere in the dim past 
adventurous Scandinavian Nordics discov- 
ered a trade route across Western Russia 
and established commercial contact be- 
tween their Baltic homeland and Constan- 
tinople, then the capital of the Byzantine 
Greek Empire and the chief center of civ- 
ilization. 

Despite their small numbers, these mas- 
terful Norse vikings easily kept in order the 
petty tribes along the rivers which formed 
their trade highway, and as time passed the 
natives came to regard the strangers as 
arbiters in their endless intertribal quarrels. 
Becoming more and more influential, the 
Norsemen established themselves firmly 
at several points and at length founded a 
real state at Kieff, a natural center in 
Southwestern Russia situated on the great 
River Dnieper—the water route to the 
Black Sea and Constantinople. 

The legend of the founding of Kieff is 
quaintly significant. The story goes that 
the local tribes were so afflicted by domestic 
feuds and raids by their neighbors that 
they invited a famous viking chief to be 
their ruler. Their invitation is said to have 
run as follows: : 

“Our land is great and has everything in 
abundance, but it lacks order and justice. 
Come and take possession and rule over us.”’ 

Whether or not the legend states the 
exact facts of the case, certain it is that 
about a thousand years ago a Norse chief 
named Rurik did become ruler of Kieff and 
built up a state which soon became powerful 
and which laid the foundations of Russian 
nationality and civilization. Itis also note- 
worthy that the early political centers in 
Northern Russia, like Novgorod and Pskof, 
lay likewise on the Scandinavian trade 
route and seem to have been mainly due to 
Scandinavian influence. 

Kieff long remained the heart of Russia, 
and owing to its contact with Constanti- 
nople, Kieff took its Christianity and 
civilization from the Byzantine Empire. 
This is a fact of great importance. We have 
already seen how Poland’s conversion from 
Rome brought the Poles within the pale 
of West European civilization. Russia, on 
the other hand, became Greek Orthodox in 
faith and Byzantine in culture. The breach 
between the two halves of Christendom 
went deep, friendly intercourse between 
them being impossible. Therefore when 
Russia became Orthodox she cut herself 
off from the West and looked eastward for 
her ideals, 


links of a very unfortunate character, Frc 
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And presently this first link which Pal 
Russia to the East was followed by ot} 


their earliest days the Russians had be 
harassed by Asiastic nomads raiding 
from the arid plains that stretched sout 
eastward into Asia. These raids grew steq 
ily more violent until they culminated 
the terrible Mongol invasion which marks 
sinister epoch in Russian history, 
The Mongols were hideously cruel, d 
structive barbarians whose sole ideas we 
bloodshed and plunder. Sweeping aq 
Russia like a cyclone, they redue 
ruin and impotence. The budding ei 
tion of Russia was stamped flat und 
terrible Mongol hoofs. Kieff was des 
and all Southern Russia depopulated. 
in the forests of the north, beyond 
sweep of the Mongol horse, did 
survive. But it was a barbarized 1 
entirely cut off from the civilized wor 
subject to Mongol domination. I 
of advancing, Russia retrograded, ti 
away from Europe toward Asia. 
Mongol blood and Mongol ideas pe 
Russia. And this penetration was 
ing, because the Mongol Tartars 
bloodthirsty barbarians with noth 
offer except savage ideals of violen 
despotism. The Mongol influence 
Russia has been profound and lasti 
it many, if not most of the unlovely trait 
of the modern Russian character seem to b 
due. “Scratch a Russian and you find 
Tartar” is no idle phrase. 4 4 
Slowly Russia regained strength, and 
last a new political center arose in Nort) 
Central Russia at Moscow, where a dynast; 
of able rulers conquered the other Russiaj 
principalities, shook off the Mongol yok 
and became the powerful Czardom of Mu 
covy. This increase of political strength 
however, was not accompanied by 
corresponding increase in culture. 
to about two centuries ago Russia re 
barbarous and backward, cut off 
Western civilization and more Asiatic 
European in its manners and ideals. 
sia’s political life, in particular, was 
oughly Asiatic in character. The Cza 
Moscow had the outlook of Tartar kh 
they were arbitrary despots who were 
ferocious tyrants. Thus Russia lived 
hermit nation, ignorant and steeped 
barbarous mixture of half-forgotten Byzi 
tine culture and Asiatic ideas borro: 
from the Tartars. 


e 
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Peter the Great 3 


Suddenly, dramatically, the situatio: 
changed. Peter the Great became ws 
and determined to “open a window to th 
West” and let in the light of civilization 
Peter was a man of tremendous energy an 
iron will. He hated half measures and in 
sisted on being instantly obeyed. Accord 
ingly, he tried to jump several centurie 
and ordered Russia to become Westernizec 
overnight. But his subjects hung bac 
Ignorant and fanatical, they clung doggedly 
to their old ways and refused to embrace 
a civilization which they did not in the 
least comprehend. This resistance, how- 
ever, merely infuriated Peter and hardet 
his resolution. As much a tyrant as any 0 
his predecessors, opposition seemed to hin 
criminal and intolerable. Accordingly he 
not only opened a window but draggec 
Russia by the hair of the head clear out 0 
its dark house into the Western sunsh 
and since he could get little aid from h 
subjects, he imported multitudes of West- 
erners to act as drillmasters and carry out 
his orders. Pa 

This policy, begun by Peter and con 
tinued by his successors, Westernized Ri 
sia—on the surface. Within a short time 
Russia looked pretty much like a Western 
nation. The newcomers from Western 
Europe—mostly Germans and Seandina- 
vians—together with many Russians co 
verted to the government’s policy, ga 
Russia a veneer of Western civilization ar 
formed a ruling class which was almost 
caste apart. Beneath this veneer, however, 
old Russia lived on, the bulk of the Russian 
people, especially the peasants, remaini 
almost untouched by Western influen 
Henceforth Russia became more than ev 
a land of strange contrasts and conflict 
ideas, where new and old, East and W! 
Europe and Asia, jostled, fought an 
logically combined. s 

These contrasts and conflicts were no- 
where better revealed than in Russian Pp 
litical life. Despite its Westernizing po. 
the Russian Government remained at hea 
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 n-Westernized. Its spirit was still that of 
ye Tartar khans, even though it wore 
_uropean clothes and built railroads. The 
_jussian government in fact tried to borrow 
je material equipment of Western civiliza- 
on and fit it to half-Oriental ideals. This 
«periment, however, created difficulties 
hich led ultimately to disaster. 
_ Though outwardly Russia became a great 
_vorld power, inwardly she was torn by 
jental and spiritual conflicts which grew 
harper as time went on. Imperial Russia 
vas thus a giant with feet of clay. Not only 
jid the Russian masses remain instinc- 
ively hostile to Westernization but the 
pper classes quarreled among themselves. 
“hose Russians who became truly West- 
‘mized in spirit began demanding that 
ussia adopt the liberal ideals as well as 
he material improvements of Western 
jvilization. This, however, the despotic 
‘overnment refused, and the liberal protest- 
‘ys were sent to Siberia. That embittered 
he liberals and made them revolution- 
_ sts, while revolutionary agitation in turn 
urther infuriated the government and in- 
‘reased its persecuting activity. 
More and more Russia became a house 
livided against itself, and consequently 
jroke down whenever faced by a real test. 
fhe preliminary breakdown took place 
under the strain of the Russo-Japanese War 
n 1904, when Russia fell into revolutionary 
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Water Front 


} 

_A LINE of docks, a line of ships, a line of 
£4 graying sky, 

A flock of gulls that dip and sway and quarrel 
| as they fly— 

Rough men who lownge by every wharf, who 
_ seldom smile.or speak ; 

And all the dreams of all the world that 
| folk shall ever seek! 


The smell of salt, the scent of musk, the 
perfume of the past, 

The shine of day wpon each deck, upon 
each silvered mast ; 

The tug of ropes that twitch and pull, 
impatient to be free, 

And half a hundred murmurings that 

speak of mystery. . 


‘Far names that thrill the seeking heart, 
that spell the world’s romance, 

That tell a tale of gallant deeds, that 
breathe of fate and chance! 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madrid—Cey- 
lon, Triest, Bordeaux— 

The magic land of storybooks, where 
dreamers pray to go. 


‘And in among the waiting craft, dim 
galleons cut the spray, 

And misty little clipper ships, lke 
dancing ladies, sway, 

‘And stalwart English merchanimen, 
that sailed the Spanish main, 

Tell mutely, with embattled bows, of 

| anguish and of pain. 


‘A place of wonder, all unleashed—a 
| line of docks, far flung, 
The call of youth that greets the heart, 
when all the world is young— 

A group of sunburned, silent men and, 
| far against the sky, 

‘A flock of gulls that dip and swirl and 
quarrel as they fly! 

—Margaret E. Sangster. 


The Wayward 


Or ,sonof mine! The needless woe— 
Could you but know! Could you 
but know! 

Could I one moment get inside 

The jealous fortress where you hide! 
But shoreless seas uncharted rage | 
Between proud Youth and yearning 

Age! 


Vain falls the earnest voice of truth 
Upon the careless ear of Youth. 
What use to plead? What use to warn? 
Youth plucks the rose to find the thorn, 
_And deems all exhortation vain 

Till he himself has felt the pain. 


Should I then wince to see your need, 
Or travail to behold you bleed? 
Before Creation had its birth, 
Fate laid one law across the earth: 
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turmoil. The old régime just managed to 
save itself and restore order, but below the 
surface Russia went on seething and the 
social foundations were badly shaken. Then 
came the far heavier strain of the Great 
War—and Imperial Russia collapsed. The 
old order being hopelessly shattered, the 
extreme revolutionary elements took ad- 
vantage of the chaotie confusion, estab- 
lished their Bolshevist dictatorship and 
plunged Russia into a hell of class war, 
terrorism, poverty, cold, disease and famine. 

_Into the horrors and failures of Bolshe- 
vism I do not propose to enter. They are 
well known and need no detailed discussion 
here. What is not so well known is the im- 
portant fact that the present Bolshevik 
government, though differing widely in its 
economic aims, is in its spirit and political 
methods strikingly like the old imperial 
government which it replaced. The out- 
standing characteristics of the Bolshevik 
régime are violence and despotism. But 
those were precisely the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the old imperial régime. Rus- 
sia has thus merely changed tyrants, one 
despotism having been followed by another. 

The main outcome of the revolution has 
been a cracking of the Western veneer 
which had been imposed upon Russia by 
Peter the Great. Much of the material 
equipment borrowed by Russia from the 
West has been destroyed, while the former 
upper classes—largely of Western origin— 


Who fares from Youth must carry thence 
The red scars of experience. 


My whole long life have I bestowed 
Along the crooked, cruel road, 

Yet may not point the better way, 
Nor turn your feet aside, nor stay 
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have been killed or driven into exile. The 
real losers by the revolution are the truly 
Westernized elements who had worked for 
a Russia Westernized in spirit, but who 
now see their illusions shattered. In fact, 
the revolution was largely a revolt against 
Westernism. In many ways Russia is far- 
ther from Europe and nearer to Asia today 
than she has been since Peter opened his 
“window to the West.” 

What will emerge from the obscure and 
troubled transition period through which 
Russia is passing, no one can say. Yet a 
word of caution is distinctly needed. Many 
persons imagine that because Russia is a 
land of huge size, vast natural resources 
and immense population, something great 
and constructive must necessarily arise. 
Such persons are thinking in terms of quan- 
tity rather than quality. The more we 
look at Russia’s past and Russia’s racial 
make-up, the more we are led to suspect 
that Russia may not be really great, but 
merely big—which is something very dif- 
ferent from true greatness. Today, as in 
former days, Russia appears as a complex, 
unstable mass of diverse bloods, tendencies 
and ideals. This, of course, makes possible 
startling and interesting developments; 
but it also works against creative, construc- 
tive progress. 

Russia has given birth to many brilliant 
individuals; but as a people, what has 
Russia done? This distinction should be 


One flaying stroke of Nature’s wrath, 
Nor tear one nettle from your path! 


And I, your father, who would give 

A thousand lives if you might live, 
Must see you breathe the noxious breath 
Of gilded Vice and die the death; 


Trees at Night 


DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 


Orchard Revet 
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clearly kept in mind. Because a stock pro- 
duces talented writers and artists is no 
necessary proof that it possesses high politi- 
cal and social capacities. Russian history 
has been the story of mixed populations 
dominated by a succession of masterful 
ruling minorities mainly of foreign origin. 
Now no people of high initiative and crea- 
tive capacity would be likely to leave the 
direction of their political and economic 
life so continuously and so generally in the 
hands of despotic masters. It is therefore 
only fair to judge the Russians, not so 
much by what they have said as by what 
they have done—or rather by what they 
have failed to do. 

Brilliancy of thought combined with 
failure in action is characteristic of the 
Russians—as it is of many mixed stocks. 
This is instinctively recognized by Russians 
themselves. Russian novels are full of at- 
tractive young heroes full of fine ideas who 
start out to do great things but soon slack 
off and end in futile melancholy. Russian 
life seems to be typified in those stimulat- 
ing yet inconclusive conversations so be- 
loved by Russians, which go on all night 
long over innumerable cigarettes and cups 
of tea and end at dawn, with everybody 
tired, everything discussed—and nothing 
settled! 

Editor’s Note—This is the eighth of a series of 


articles by Mr. Stoddard. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 


To strangers see your soul swung wide, 
While I, your father—stay outside! 


The thin mirage my eyes have seen, 

The drear waste lying dry between, 

The stony ways my feet have found, 

The foul path through unhallowed ground— 

Oh, son of mine, I love you so! 

Could you but know! Could you but 
know! —Lowell Olus Reese. 


Who’s Who at 21? 


LARICE, I might have asked 
Clothilde 
The question I today asked you, 
Because a week ago she filled 
My heart almost as now you do. 


How could I have been so deceived? 
She’s really only commonplace ; 
And oh, I’m certainly relieved 
To miss in time her sort of face! 


There’s just one trouble on my mind: 
- Js Cupid playing hide and seek? 
How horrible if I should find 
That I must change again next week ! 
—Reginald Wright Kauffman. 


Soliloquy 


ERE onthe hillside, Youth and I, 
Learning the way of a summer 
I bine 


And ever the grasses curve, and stir, 
And the wind leaps in delight ; 
And ever the head of a trembling fir 
Ts bent like a maid’s, at night; 
And the sigh of the yearning earth runs 
through 
The melody of my heart, 
And life is a song, and the sky is blue, 
And the white clouds sift apart. 


Here on the hillside, Youth and I, 
Standing alone and still— 

Here on the brink of shining things, 
Here on a windy hill. 


And ever dim branches stretch and 
sway, 
And their arms are bare and long, 
And they sweep us around, and with- 
out a sound 
Bind us fast and strong. 


Taut on the hillside, Youth and I, 
Bound to the heart of a tree, 
Lashed with the sadness born of a sigh, 
Fettered with mystery. ‘ 
And after a while I must rise, and go 
Down through the mist to the deep, 
And Youth will lean on the breast of 
the hill, 
And call to me—and weep. 
—Mary Dixon Thayer. 
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C From a mere idea 


317s a commonplace American- 
ys ism to say that the days of 
de big successes are past—that 
FQX’ the big tdeas have all been 
Birds out—that there will never be 
another automobile industry or another 
motion picture industry—that if Care 
negie or Rockefeller started today they 
could not duplicate their own success. t 


i 
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Yet every few years someone finds a 
new way of serving the people—and” ; 
America never fails to reward her 
real servants. f 


Less than four years ago, the first Real Silk Service Man, 
representing an unknown company and an untried ideal , 
called at an American home. ¢. 


? 


For the first time in history, an American woman was given « 
the opportunity to buy fine silk hosiery in her own home at 
a saving. 


Today, after a lapse of less than four years, that man standsas _ 
the representative of the world’s largest mills devoted to the 
manufacture of men’s and women’s hosiery exclusively. | 


Today, more than 5,000 representatives proudly carry the Real — 
Silk message regularly to the homes and offices of America. — 


Today, millions of men and women in every walk of life, in — 
nearly every community in America, are regular wearers of _ 


Real Silk Hosiery. 


From New York City to San Francisco, from Montreal to © 
Vancouver, in Mexico City, in Honolulu, in Havana, Cuba, — 
the individual wearers of fine silk hosiery have shown the _ 
same eager response to the Real Silk idea and the Real Silk — 
product. 
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 SUBMAR 


pved a terrible season. The weather 
med to mock the hunters. For weeks at 
ime work was impossible. As soon as 
oy storm abated another sprang up. 
Waiting with all the patience they could 
yster, the divers at length got a chance of 
«ng down to the wreck. What a change 
+) gales had wrought! No longer did the 
‘ck bear any resemblance to a ship. 
@s was just a great mound of twisted 
ytal, partially buried in the silt. Plates 
al wreckage lay scattered over the sea bed 
directions, covering an acre or two of 


g}.ce. 

_ Ince more the dangerous task of blowing 
aiy obstructions was resumed. Carried 
» as expeditiously as possible, it yet 
» ved all too slow for those engaged on the 
atk. At long last they managed, after 
pd gious efforts, to open up a path, only to 
fil the gold as far off as ever. It was 
bied many feet deep in sand and mud, 
1 to dig it out with shovels was an im- 
oisibility, for the sea would wash the 
s.din just as quickly as the divers shoveled 
jput. 

forty yards above them lay the Racer, 
aloating workshop full of the most re- 
arkable inventions that scientists and 
efineers could devise to assist submarine 
ark. Aboard was a mighty eighteen-inch 
omp capable of sucking up a mountain of 
id an hour, The mouth of this monster 
aneared from above. It was placed in 
sition by the divers and they watched 
‘silt melting before it as if by magic, 
fving up to the surface to be dumped a 
ile distance away. 

it is no uncommon thing to find such a 
emp sucking up chunks of rock weighing 
hf a hundredweight, and even trying to 
‘nove bits of girder and plate. But such 
pjects, like deck planks, are rather apt to 
sek in the bend, and then the monster 
ey)kes and has to receive the attentions of 
» salvors. 

Remarkable as was the work done by the 
slant divers, the results of the season’s 
yrk were fearfully disappointing, for only 
sren bars of gold, worth about $50,000 in 
|, were recovered. In no wise discour- 
jad, the treasure hunters stole back to the 
il spot the following spring to try their 
sk again. The gales of the winter had 
m great plates from the wreckage as 
Jugh they were merely sheets of brown 
iper and dropped them yards away; the 
cks that had once resounded to the 
ighter of beautiful women were laid down 
ft with the sea bed. Twisted and rusted 
m lay for a hundred yards around. Look- 
x for a needle in a haystack were an easy 
3k compared with finding the treasure 
ia all this tangled débris. 


An Enviable Record 


A long keen search revealed what had 
ice been the strong room. Great metal 
jates were piled over it, necessitating 
isting operations once more. The divers 
led until the plates were cut and dragged 
way. Then incredible quantities of silt 
ld to be eaten away by the sand pump, 
e divers watching closely and coming on 
ibar from time to time. By the end of 
igust, 1922, gold worth $750,000 had 
en salvaged, and early one morning H. 
|. 8. Wrestler might have been seen slip- 
ng into Liverpool. Directly she moored 
Side the quay, case after case was landed 
im her and placed in a motor lorry. Those 
ises—a dozen in all—were full of gold 
‘tich had been recovered from the Lau- 
intic, and each case represented a small 


tune. } 
All through the season of 1923 the divers 
ied on, searching amid that chaos of 
‘sted iron for the gold and silver bars, 
testing them one by one from their hiding 
aces on the sea bed. For seven seasons 
‘ey have fought the ocean for that mighty 
rtune of $25,000,000 and their heroic 
forts have led to the recovery of $23,750,- 
0. Considering the depth in which the 
aurentic sank, and the perils and difficul- 
s besetting the workers, the results are 
yond compare. Never before has there 
en a treasure hunt of such magnitude, 
how long this will last no one can say. 
fortune of $1,250,000 still lies hidden just 
f the coast of the Irish Free State, and if 
British Navy fails to recover it for the 
ish Treasury, it will be for the simple 
ag that its recovery is humanly im- 
ible. 
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For every $500 won back from the depths, 
the divers have received an award of 62.5 
cents, so altogether they have shared among 
themselves the sum of $29,685, a sum that 
has been well and truly earned. It says 
much for the efficiency of the British Navy 
when it is known that the whole of this 
perilous treasure hunt has been carried out 
without a single accident to any of the 
divers engaged. 

Many rumors have arisen of wonderful 
machines being used to locate the treas- 
ure, of instruments with the power to divine 
the presence of gold, of scientists standing 
on the deck of the salvage vessel, watching 
with bated breath a needle oscillate round a 
dial until it has indicated that the diver 
far below is in the vicinity of the precious 
metal. These rumors, however, have no 
foundation in fact, for the treasure has been 
recovered solely by straightforward diving. 
The estimates of the treasure sunk have 
also varied from $15,000,000 to $40,000,000, 
but the figures given here have been fur- 
nished me specially by the British Admiralty 
and they are therefore strictly accurate. 


Undersea Detective Work 


During the days of the fateful German 
submarine campaign the divers of the Brit- 
ish Admiralty Salvage Section played their 
part in many a drama, ferreting out clews 
of vital importance, acting as detectives of 
the deep. While the untersee boats of the 
Germans menaced the existence of Great 
Britain and ruthlessly committed many 
crimes against humanity, the deep-sea de- 
tectives of the salvage section were always 
on their track, studying their habits, learn- 
ing their methods, recovering from watery 
fastnesses those sealed orders which Von 
Tirpitz and his staff would have given any- 
thing to keep out of the hands of the alert 
British Admiralty. 

More than one U-boat, struggling fran- 
tically to free herself from the mighty nets 
in which she had become entangled, found 
herself caught in a trap from which there 
was noescaping. The guardians of the nets, 
going their rounds, marked the agitation of 
the buoys which told of a giant fish strug- 
gling below, and if the prize could not be 
brought up and captured, a depth charge 
soon put an end to its struggles. 

Sometimes a submarine was found on 
the bottom without any visible damage to 
the hull. An accident to her machinery had 
rendered her helpless. The Germans fought 
desperately to put things right. As they 
grappled with the damaged machinery they 
saw death coming nearer and nearer. When 
it was obvious that they could do nothing, 
that there was no escape for them, many 
shot themselves to put an end to their 
sufferings. 

Of all the submarine crimes which dis- 
honored the name of Germany, one of the 
worst was the atrocity of the Belgian 
Prince. It started with the sound of guns 
and the whine of shells from which it was 
impossible to flee, and as the wireless mast 
of the Belgian Prince went overboard her 
captain rang down to the engine room and 
the ship heaved to. The U-44 approached 
warily, waiting to strike again at the least 
sign of resistance; but seeing that the 
Belgian Prince had frankly surrendered, a 
collapsible boat put out from the sub- 
marine, which was now lying idly on the 
surface, and pulled off to the steamer. 
Captain and crew of the steamer were or- 
dered to take to their boats and pull to the 
submarine and, as they rowed to the U-44 
under armed escort, the Germans went 
down. below to open the sea cocks of the 
vessel and place bombs to blow the bottom 
out of her, 

Their work completed, the boarding 
party of Germans rowed back to the U-44. 
Paul Wagenfuhr, the German captain, or- 
dered the crew of the Belgian Prince to 
line up on the deck of the submarine. They 
were searched for arms, ordered to take 
their outer clothes off, their life belts were 
taken from them and their boats destroyed 
with axes. Leaving the seamen partially 
undressed, still standing on the deck, the 
Germans entered the conning tower of their 
boat and shut it after them. 

The crew of the Belgian Prince still stood 
as they were ordered, wondering what was 
going to happen to them, expecting that 
now their ship and boats had been de- 
stroyed the Germans would take them into 
the submarine. 
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INE SLEUTHS AND WAR SALVAGE 


Gradually the U-44 began to move on the 
surface of the sea, and continued to forge 
ahead for about ten minutes. Then sud- 
denly, without warning, just as darkness 
descended, the submarine dived, and the 
forty-three helpless and defenseless men 
were thrown into the water. For a time the 
air was rent with their cries as they fought 
the eternal sea for their lives. Then the 
darkness blotted out the sights and sounds, 
and one by one they sank. 

But the Germans, in their hurried search 
of the men, overlooked the fact that three 
of them wore life belts concealed beneath 
their clothing; and these three men, by the 
aid of their life belts, managed to survive 
until they were picked up. So the world 
learned of the German crime. But for 
these three witnesses, nothing would have 
been known except that the Belgian Prince 
had vanished with every soul aboard. 

Throughout August 1, 1917, the naval 
craft were scouring the neighborhood for a 
sign of the U-boat, trying to get on its 
track. The sea was empty. Casting farther 
and farther afield, one of our torpedo boats 
sighted a periscope on the afternoon of the 
next day nearly 100 miles from the scene 
of the outrage. Keen eyes at the other end 
of the periscope must have detected the 
torpedo boat almost as soon as the torpedo 
boat saw the periscope, for our naval gun- 
ners had time to get in only a couple of 
rounds before the periscope disappeared. 
Racing to the spot, the torpedo boat 
dropped a depth charge. But she was too 
late; the enemy was gone. 

Hardly a ripple stirred the sea when 
darkness stole down over Waterford on the 
evening of August fourth. The fisherfolk 
along the coast, gathering in the village 
inn, spent an hour or two smoking and 
chatting over the doings of the day. Some 
were still standing before the doors of their 
cottages about midnight when they were 
startled by the sound of a terrific explosion 
at sea, a sound that reverberated over the 
water in the absolute silence of the night. 
Then, faintly, cries were heard. 


Harnessing the Tide 


The cries sent the fishermen speeding to 
the quay. In a short time three fishing 
boats were spreading over the sea, heading 
in the direction whence the cries came. 
None knew what lay ahead of them, none 
troubled even to ask. Death might be lurk- 
ing for them, but that aspect of the case 
did not concern them. They were about 
four miles from shore when a dark object 
loomed in the water; a faint cry answered 
their calls. A minute later a man was 
dragged over the side of one of the boats. 

The stranger was in a bad state. It was 
obvious he could not long survive. Head- 
ing about, the fishermen landed the man as 
quickly as possible, but stimulants lib- 
erally administered had little effect. Just 
for a time he rallied and managed to gasp 
out the information that he was a member 
of the crew of the U-44, and that they were 
laying mines when a tremendous explosion 
occurred and shot them up to the surface. 
His end came suddenly soon afterward. 
The U-44, laying mines in the stilly night 
to deal death and destruction to others, 
had strayed unwittingly into one of our 
mine fields. 

On Monday, August sixth, Commander 
G. Davis, of the Admiralty Salvage Sec- 
tion, was recalled from another salvage case 
with instructions to recover the sunken 
U-boat. The British Admiralty was par- 
ticularly anxious to recover not only the 
papers of the submarine but also the sub- 
marine itself. Given the German subma- 
rine, the British naval experts could go 
over it at their leisure, see exactly how 
German design was developing, browse 
among the latest German improvements 
and pick to pieces all the most recent Ger- 
man ideas. 

To issue an order for the sunken sub- 
marine to be brought into harbor was easy. 
But the carrying out of the order was beset 
with difficulties. Commander Davis de- 
cided to adopt one of the best known meth- 
ods of raising the wreck by utilizing the 
lift of the tide to accomplish his purpose. 

One of the outstanding things about 
salvage experts is their uncanny ability for 
seizing on any power that happens to be 
handy and compelling it to serve their own 
ends. There is unlimited power in the rise 
and fall of the tides, and the salvage men 
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are clever enough to harness this power to 
raise wrecks off the sea bed. They literally 
use the sea to rob the sea of its prey, and the 
ways they follow are more or less those put 
into practice by Commander Davis, who 
decided to lift the submarine in a cradle of 
cables and carry her ashore. 

Commander Davis placed his lifting ves- 
sel in position exactly over the wrecked 
submarine, and the cables running under 
the wreck were brought up on each side 
of the surface craft and securely fastened. 
The tanks of the lifting craft were blown 
out with compressed air, and as the tide 
began to rise, the lifting craft rose with it 
and dragged the U-boat from her bed 
ninety feet below the surface. Just before 
the tide was at the full the salvors began 
to tow the lifting craft with her burden in- 
shore, and succeeded in covering a distance 
of three-quarters of a mile before the subma- 
rine grounded again. Next day, at the top of 
the tide, the performance was repeated and 
the wreck was carried inshore for another 
three-quarters of a mile. In two days the 
salvors thus gained a mile and a half, and 
the wreck now rested on the bottom about 
three miles from the beach. 

The calm courage and confidence of the 
salvors were things to marvel at. They 
knew beyond doubt that live mines were 


aboard, and that these mines were liable . 


to go off at the slightest jar and blow them 
all to pieces, yet they went about their 
jobs hour after hour, day after day, as 
though such things as mines did not exist. 
Time after time the sea bumped the sub- 
marine against the bottom, and every time 
it happened death in its most horrible 
form hovered near them. Once the sub- 
marine dropped sheer from the cables, and 
no one knows even now why they were not 
all wiped off the face of the sea. There was 
just one tense moment; then, as nothing 
happened and their luck held good, they 
started to get the submarine back into the 
slings again. 


The Standard Patch 


In the end, after making twenty-one lifts 
in twenty days, the salvors beached the 
infamous U-44. She proved a golden haul, 
for the mass of confidential information 
recovered from her turned out to be of the 
utmost importance. She had on board 
nine mines, which were cautiously taken 
out by Commander Davis and rendered 
innocuous, besides several torpedoes and a 
big collection of shells. 

Called into being by the war, the stand- 
ard patch certainly proved one of the great- 
est aids of the salvage section, for many a 
ship that would have ended her days at 
the bottom of the sea was brought safely 
into port under the protection afforded by 
the standard patch. The standard patch 
was formed of grooved timbers fitting one 
into another, something like match boards, 
and in appearance it resembled the top of a 
gigantic roll-top desk. Owing to its con- 
struction, it was admirably adapted for 
fitting the curves of the hull of a ship. 

In fitting a standard patch, the size of 
the hole in the hull was first ascertained, 
then the patch was made, bolted into posi- 
tion, and the edges were made water-tight 
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with cement. Many ships had to be beached 
at the nearest spot in order to save them 
from foundering, and the standard patch 
was then fitted to enable them to reach 
port and undergo permanent repairs. Other 
ships still remained afloat after being tor- 
pedoed, and it was no uncommon sight to 
see the ships’ carpenters constructing stand- 
ard patches upon the decks. When the 
patch was finished, it was lowered over the 
side, the bottom edge being weighted to 
make it sink in an upright position, while 
the divers guided it into place and secured 
it with bolts and nuts. 

Despite its temporary character, the re- 
pair was strong enough to enable the ship 
to journey to the dock set aside for her 
reception. Yet many a ship met various 
adventures on the way and her journey to 
port was rather a protracted affair. One 
such case was that of a large vessel tor- 
pedoed by the Germans. Luckily she did 
not sink immediately. Her bulkheads held 
and her captain was able to head for the 
shore until she touched bottom and settled 
down. Along came the salvage unit and, 
ascertaining the damage, worked desper- 
ately to fit a standard patch. The patch 
was duly put on, the many bolts screwed 
up and the vessel pumped out and towed 
off to port. 

The salvage officers were congratulating 
themselves on work well done when the 
unexpected happened. There was a dull 
explosion and a giant cascade against the 
side of the steamer. She had been caught a 
second time by a German submarine. Her 
nose was headed inshore and once more she 
touched bottom. 

Quickly as they could, the salvors tackled 
her, for she was not the only ship on the sea 
receiving the unwelcome attentions of the 
Germans, and the salvors were in constant 
demand all along the coast. They sized up 
the new damage, made another patch, 
drilled the holes in the hull, fitted a felt bed 
for the patch to rest against and screwed 
it tightly home. Then the pumps were set 
going, the damaged hold was emptied and 
her keel came up from the sandy bed in 
which it had been resting. 

The ship, which had survived two Ger- 
man torpedoes, continued her interrupted 
journey; but she had been only an hour or 
two on the way when ‘another enemy sub- 
marine got her. Whatever the salvage men 
said and thought, they started to patch her 
up again, and in time they had the thrice- 
torpedoed vessel continuing her slow jour- 
ney to the dock where she was to be re- 
paired. 

The remarks of the Germans must have 
been rather interesting when they discov- 
ered that they were torpedoing the same 
ship time after time. Probably they thought 
it was some trick the British were playing 
on them, some gigantic bluff to make them 
waste torpedoes. Anyway, although they 
tried and tried and tried again, the Ad- 
miralty salvage men, not to be outdone, 
managed to save the ship from the clutches 
of the Germans after all. 

So long as the submarine campaign con- 
tinued, it was indeed a gigantic tussle be- 
tween pumps and patches and torpedoes. 
At first the torpedoes had it all their own 
way, but pumps and patches in the skillful 
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hands of the Admiralty Salvage Section 
began to rob the Germans of more and 


more of their prizes, and they ultimately - 


proved a most important factor in bringing 
home to the foe the fact that the game was 
not worth the candle. 

In spite of the fact that sailors are gen- 
erally credited with being more super- 
stitious than most people, no thought of 
danger crossed the minds of the seventy- 
three men who during the war stepped 
aboard the British submarine K.13 in or- 
der to carry out her trials. She was a 
wonderful craft, 334 feet long, just under 
27 feet wide amidships, and as she lay at 
her moorings she displaced 1880 tons. 

Built on the Clyde, she was taken along 
the coast to the Gairloch in Scotland, on the 
shores of Ross and Cromarty. The Gair- 
loch was quiet, away from spying eyes, 
free of the attentions of the unwelcome 
enemy submarine; and here the K.13 car- 
ried out her surface trials satisfactorily. 
The conning tower was closed, the funnels 
were dropped back flush with the deck and 
orders were given to trim the boat for div- 
ing. The water-tight doors were shut and 
the sea began to flow into the tanks. Then, 
as the craft submerged, came disaster. A 
mighty rush of water swept into the after 
part of the ship, drowning instantly the 
thirty-one men on duty there and carrying 
the K.13 stern downwards to the bottom. 
It was afterward discovered that in diving 
some of the ventilating scuttles had been 
left open and these had flooded the stern 
of the ship. It was a tragic oversight that 
in a moment swept thirty-one men into 
eternity. 


Trapped in a Submarine 


In the forward part of the K.13 forty- 
two men were imprisoned, held fast on the 
sea bed by the weight of water in the ship. 
There was no trace of panic. As quietly as 
though they still floated serenely on the 
surface, they stood by and carried out their 
commander’s orders. 

For hours they strove to get the ship to 
moye, to lighten the tanks sufficiently to 


bring her to the surface again. The ship re- 


mained fast. No trace of movement was to 
be detected. The water-tight bulkhead 
across the center of the vessel held death 
at bay for the moment, but no one knew 
how long it could withstand the terrific 
pressure. At the other side of the bulkhead 
lay their dead companions, and the hungry 
sea was waiting to engulf the living. Death 
threatened them from all quarters, death 
from drowning, death from asphyxiation 
owing to the exhaustion of their air supply, 
death from starvation, even if the air held 
out. Hour by hour death came nearer. 
They realized it only too well, but still they 
remained cheerful. ; 

When it was seen that all their efforts 
were useless, Commander Godfrey Herbert, 
D.S. O., who was in command, and Com- 
mander F. H. M. Goodhart, D. S. O., who 
was aboard to watch the behavior of the 
vessel before taking over the command of 
K.14, conferred and agreed to try to get to 
the surface, ninety feet. above their heads, 
in order to obtain help. They knew per- 
fectly well that they were probably going 


to their deaths, that the odds were go {. 
mendously against them that they were + 
worth considering. They did not think; 
themselves; they thought only of the fo, 
other men caught in that death trap, | 

The one way of getting to the surf, 
was through the conning tower. But thet 
rific weight of the water above closed the 
so tightly that the strongest giant in ; 
world could never lift it. To raise it y 
beyond the strength of mere human bein. 
The only way of accomplishing the feat y, 
to let into the conning tower comp 
air until the pressure of the air equaled {; 
pressure of the sea, and as the air bu 
way upward the gallant officers hoped | 
be carried with it to the surface. br, 

Quietly they entered the conning toy) 
and partially flooded it. The compre 
air was turned on. Minute by minute i 
pressure increased; minute by mine ti 
officers waited, wondering if death or | 
was to be theirs, whether their attempt w 
to Succeed or fail. 

So great grew the pressure that 
could no longer be kept within 
With incredible strength it burst 
and Commander Goodhart was dashe 
lently against the steel sides of the conni 
tower and killed instantly. oh 

By the greatest good fortune, Co: nd 
Herbert missed the full force of that dead! 
upthrust of air. Still he, too, was hurl) 
upward, and as the water rushed in and t) 
air gushed out, was carried clean throu 
the conning tower to the surface. 4 

Already the disappearance of K.13 w. 
arousing anxiety up above, and a salya 
craft had been called to the spot. A coup 
of men in a boat, noticing the figure | 
Commander Herbert as he came up in? 
Gairloch, pulled quickly toward him a 
dragged him over the side. = 

He was almost dead with exhaustion, a1 
the wonder is that he ever survived that te 
rible ordeal. bd 

As soon as he was sufficiently recovere 
he gave an account of what had happen 
and told how the men were trapped in t) 
submarine. The urgency of the case w 
obvious. It needed no stressing. Py 

Then began one of the most thrill 
salvage fights in the history of the hum: 
race. It was a fight, not for treasure, b 
for human life. It was a race against tim 
a long tussle with death. Ae 

Divers dropped down the shot ropes i 
the bed of the Gairloch and began to sear¢ 
for the sunken submarine. The light wi 
none too good, owing to the water beir 


fogged with mud; but they were en | 
The 


only a short time when the dark hull of 
submarine loomed in front of them. Thi 
hurried up to it. One drew an ax from h 
belt and hammered hard at the side. __ 

Answering knocks came from within, an 
those waiting anxiously on the surfac 
heaved a sigh of relief as the divers tel 
phoned up: 3 

“We've found her! They’re still alive! 

Surveying the wreck, the divers disco\ 
ered that the bow of the submarine we 
about twenty feet higher than the stem 
which was already covered by a dozen fee 
of mud. Wading in slime sometimes up t 
the armpits, the divers worked their wa 
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Al View of the Overturned Liner St. Paul, Which Provided Some Difficult Problems for the American Salvage Experts. They Erected Steel Levers or Legs, Shaped Like 
the Letter ‘‘A,’’ 30 Feet High, and by Hauling on These Legs With Steel Cables the Salvors Managed to Drag Her Upright 


_-—s- (Continued from Page 110) 
-und her, then quickly sped to the surface 
id reported her position. 
_At once the experts summed up the situ- 
jon. The K.13, with her stern full of 
ater, covered up aft by a dozen feet of 
ud, was too heavy to raise bodily. She was 
ell over 3000 tons, and up to that time 
»thing like this weight had ever been lifted 
om the sea bed. The only thing to be 
one, the sole hope of saving the impris- 
ed men, was to strive to lift the nose of 
e craft to the surface while leaving the 
ern resting on the bottom. Nothing else 


as ible. 
“Phe first thing to do is to get through 
ypplies of food and air to them,” the sal- 
age officer remarked. 
‘The divers slid down to the bottom and, 
‘srega ding all thought of their own safety, 
bored hard and long to connect up with 
ye entombed men. They must have 
voken the endurance record of the world, 
r one worked for more than twelve hours 
 ntinuously on the sea bed without taking 
vod, without resting. Time was too pre- 
‘ous for them to waste a second. They 
alized the risk, but they accepted it as 
‘adly as Commander Goodhart ran the 
‘sk which led to his death. They worked 
‘til they were ill and dizzy, floundering in 
ie mud, wrestling with giant steel cables. 
Berty men were depending on them for 
ieir lives. The thought nerved the divers 
) prodigious things. It was essential to 
)ymmunicate with the imprisoned men, to 
‘t them know that everything possible was 
eing done for them, to strive to sustain 
jieir spirits. Commander Kay of the sal- 
age section found the way. Sending down 
submarine flash lamp, he instructed the 
ivers to rig it up in front of the periscope. 
ipecring into this instrument the prison- 
ts were thus able to read the messages that 
vere flashed to them in Morse code, and 
‘ere made to understand that they were 
jot entirely cut off from the world after 
ll, With many a struggle, the divers man- 
ged to open a valve in the hull and to at- 
ach a pipe through which food, such as 
ottles of hot soup and chocolate, as well 
s life-giving air, was passed from the sur- 
ace. All this entailed long hours of en- 
eavor. 
_ The coolness of the men in the submarine 
as almost unbelievable. 
Ie 
_ “Send us down a pack of cards to while 
way the time!” one shouted up the pipe. 
The cards were procured and sent down, 
nd these British seamen played cards 
while death peeped over their shoulders. 
‘Up to now the men had been carefully 
Onserving their supplies of compressed 
ir, not knowing how long they would need 
5 to keep alive. Now that air was being 
jumped from the surface, they were able 
0 use what was left of their own supplies 
‘0 blow all the oil out of the forward tanks. 
This lightened their craft considerably. 
After a terrific struggle, the divers man- 
ged to fix mighty steel cables under the 
tose of the submarine. Salvage craft and 
ifting vessels strained away. For a time 
hey made no impression. Then slowly the 
rip of the mud began to relax and the bow 
if the submarine, lightened by the blowing 
yut of the oil tanks, began to rise nearer 
nd nearer the surface, until, about mid- 
ight, it broke clear into view. 
It was a weird sight. Great arc lamps 
/ the scene, and under their glare the 
lvage men attacked the steel hull of the 
&.13 with oxyacetylene blowpipes. Every- 
was desperately anxious, afraid that 
submarine might slip. Under the in- 
e heat of the blowpipes, the steel grew 
soft and melted. Gradually, laboriously, 
the salvors burned their way through the 
stout outer plates. 
| They now made an onslaught on the 
mer hull, directing the flame on the steel 
ell. The metal glowed and flowed. A 
‘ty of air leaped upward from the in- 
serior of the vessel and blew out the roaring 
lame of the blowpipe. ; 
| “Get us some matches!’’ the divers 
salled to those above. 3 
_ Under their very noses, a hand from in- 
the ship suddenly slid through the 
in the metal, the fingers holding up a 
of matches, , 
“Here you are!” said a cheery voice, 
and the divers knew that all was well. 
Another period of strenuous endeavor 
and the hole in the metal was big enough 
for a man to squeeze through. Then, as 
the forty prisoners were helped and carried 


A Thrilling Rescue 
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to freedom, the cheers of the salva 
echoed to the shore, aa 

Never will men be nearer death than 
those saved from the K.13. For fifty-seven 
hours they were imprisoned in the sunken 
submarine at the bottom of the sea; for 
two and a half days they lived with death 
at their elbows, not knowing when the end 
would come. Their ordeal has never been 
equaled, and their rescue is one of the most 
thrilling deeds in the annals of sea salvage. 

Barely were they rescued when a storm 
arose. The cables holding up the K.13 
snapped asunder and the submarine plunged 
again to the bottom. The men had been 
cut out not a moment too soon. 

In due course followed the salvage of the 
unlucky K.13. It was effected solely by 
the use of compressed air, which was 
pumped down one pipe into a compartment 
until it had driven all the water away 
through another pipe to the surface. In 
this way she was pumped out, compartment 
by compartment, but even when all the 
water was expelled she still stuck in the 
mud. For two or three days the salvors 
strove to drag her from the clinging mud, 
but not until she was freed of the overlying 
silt by sand pumps did she bob to the sur- 
face just like a cork. Proving little the 
worse for her adventure, she was put into 
commission again under another number, 
so the unlucky K.18 vanished forever from 
the British naval lists. 


Attempting the Impossible 


As recently as the last days of October, 
19238, two gallant American seamen, Henry 
Breault and Lawrence Brown, were im- 
mured for thirty hours in a submarine at 
the bottom of a bay near the Panama 
Canal. Breault most heroically dashed 
into the ship as she was sinking to see if he 
could assist anybody who happened to be 
within. He found Brown asleep in the tor- 
pedo room, and they just succeeded in 
closing the door when the O-5 went down 
in forty feet of water. 

There was not a morsel of food aboard, 
not a drop of drinking water. First the 
lights failed, then the batteries exploded 
and caused a fire which blazed furiously 
for some time. 

Meantime a third man, Charles Butler, 
caught in the engine room, took refuge in 
an air pocket, stripped off his clothes and 
made for the hatchway. Emulating the 
plucky fellow who escaped from the British 
submarine, he thrust open the hatch. So 
enormous was the pressure that he was 
blown right out of the water, breaking the 
surface like a leaping salmon. He was soon 
picked up, after being at the bottom for 
eight minutes. 

In three hours the two other prisoners 
heard the knocks of a diver and knew that 
attempts were being made to rescue them. 
Nine hours later they felt the submarine 
begin to move upward. For a little time 
she continued to rise, then their hopes were 
dashed by a sharp snapping sound and 
they felt their craft fall with a bump to the 
bottom again. 

The ticking of the clock for hour after 
hour, the dreadful dragging of the hands 
round the face of it nearly drove them 
distracted. They could not bear to watch 
it longer. There they sat, wondering, hop- 
ing. 

heaise sixteen hours passed before they 
felt the submarine again begin to rise, mov- 
ing so slowly that both men were consumed 
with anxiety. The maddening clock ticked 
on as the craft was wound up. Water 
splashed on the deck, the pent-up air 
gushed out, footsteps sounded and they 
knew deliverance was at hand. Breault 
pushed open the hatch and both men stood 
blinking blindly in the dazzling sunshine. 

Their heads reeled. So sick and ill were 
they owing to the sudden change of pres- 
sure that grave danger was averted only 
by quickly placing them under the same 
pressure in another submarine and then 
slowly reducing the pressure in accordance 
with the recognized diving practice. Thus 
they came unscathed through their dread- 
ful trial. 

The K.5, during battle practice with the 
British fleet in 1921, sank in such deep 
water that no attempt was made to recover 
her. But naval experts, when a similar dis- 
aster overtook the U. S. submarine F-4 at 
Honolulu in March, 1915, were so anxious 
to find out what had happened that they 
determined to do their utmost to retrieve 
the sunken craft. ; 

Going out for a practice spin, the F-4 
quietly submerged and was never seen 
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again. Boats were soon in search of her, 
and the result of dragging operations led 
to her discovery on the bottom outside 
Honolulu Harbor in just over fifty fath- 
oms, or 304 feet, of water. 

Unhesitatingly the greatest salvage ex- 
perts in the world would have pronounced 
her lost beyond recovery. She was nearly 
100 feet deeper than the British record dive 
of 210 feet, a depth which no other divers 
in the world had ever reached, and she was 
far deeper than any craft hitherto lifted 
from the sea bed. 

Naval experts, aware of these and other 
facts, knew that they desired to achieve 
the impossible; but instead of admitting 
that it could not be done they straightway 
set about doing it. A big rise and fall in the 
tide would have been of tremendous as- 
sistance to them, but at Honolulu the tide 
rises and falls only eighteen inches. It was 
of no help to them at all. So they made 
their plans to haul her up bodily by winches, 
and tow her into shallower water until she 
grounded, while for the last stage of the 
journey into the harbor they placed their 
faith in six pontoons, each sheathed in a 
jacket of timber four inches thick to pre- 
vent the cables from cutting them. This 
stout timber casing successfully protected 
the pontoons from all damage when they 
were brought into play. Nor was it un- 
necessary, for, incredible as it may seem, 
the chafing of the submarine during a 
sudden gale quickly wore through the 
mighty steel cables as she rubbed them 
against the bottom. 

It was in connection with the cables that 
the greatest diving feat in all history was 
accomplished. The cables were swept 
underneath the submarine by surface craft 
in the usual way. But the salvors could not 
be sure that the cables were exactly where 
they ought to be. With cables too near the 
bow and the stern, the submarine would 
just fold up as she was lifted and break her 
back, the two halves, falling apart, probably 
defying recovery. Even if they could be 
raised, the damage would be so great that 
all traces of the original accident would 
be destroyed and the experts could never 
learn why the submarine had foundered. 

The one way of finding out whether the 
cables were properly in place was to send 
down divers to see. A diver in Lake Huron 
in the 90’s, trying to recover sunken treas- 
ure, was crushed to pulp at a depth of 198 
feet. Even a diving bell, operating later 
on the same wreck, was unable to withstand 
the pressure; consequently it seemed like 
sentencing a man to death to order him to 
dive to a depth of 304 feet. However, the 
cleverest diving expert in America pon- 
dered over the matter, and in the light of 
recent experiments considered it could be 
done, provided all the rules were most 
rigidly observed. The finest divers in the 
United States Navy, men who had been 
specially trained, were thereupon sent to 
Honolulu to carry out this gigantic task. 


Three Hundred Feet Down 


The leading diver struggled into his suit. | 


For aught he knew, he would never come 
up alive; the enormous pressure of the. 
water might squeeze his unprotected legs 
and body and arms until it had squeezed 
all the blood in his body through his eyes 
and ears and nose and mouth. He knew 
that the metal helmet protected his head 
from the sea pressure, which is the reason 
why the nip of the sea drives all the blood 
in the body up to the head. But he smiled 
cheerfully as his helmet was screwed into 
place. 

A few moments later he was sliding down 
the shot rope. Down and down he went, 
the sea pressing heavier and heavier on his 
body. Up on the surface the air pumps 
heaved quickly to pass down to him the air 
that would prevent him from being squeezed 


_to death. 


Reaching the wreck at last, he found the 
pressure so enormous that it was almost 
impossible for him to lift his hand in the 
water. To move at all was almost like 
pushing his way through some solid sub- 
stance. Nevertheless, he managed to sur- 
vey the wreck, and was slowly drawn up 
again to safety, after spending ten minutes 
at the bottom. 

Several times he and his fellow divers 
penetrated to these startling depths to see 
that adjustments were properly made. 
Then, just when everything seemed all 
right, the sense of impending tragedy 
gripped the watchers on the surface. They 
had drawn up one gallant diver to 200 feet, 
when he found that his lines were entangled 
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| and that he was stuck fast. It was a fearful 
| situation. For a diver to be caught at this 
great depth is almost certain death. 

Relays of divers were sent down to his 
aid, and for two hours they struggled and 
fought to release their comrade, who was 
dangling there at death’s door 200 feet be- 
low the surface of the sea. In the end they 
disentangled him, and he was drawn up in 
a most critical state. Double pneumonia 
struck him down and for months his life 
was despaired of. Eventually a fine con- 
stitution and tireless nursing enabled him 
to pull round and regain his lost health. 
But it was a desperately close shave. That 
any man could reach this depth and still 
live is little short of a miracle. 

Eventually the ill-fated F-4 was towed 
into harbor. In raising her according to 
plan the Navy broke three records: By 
attaining the incredible depth of 304 feet 
the divers wrested the diving record from 
the British Navy; that unfortunate diver 
who was forced to remain at 200 feet for 
two hours, without fatal results or perma- 
| nent injury, created another record; and 
the third record was achieved by lifting the 
submarine from the greatest depth from 
which any wreck was ever raised. It is im- 
possible to praise the divers and salvage of- 
ficers too highly for these magnificent feats. 

During a blinding snowstorm on April 
25, 1908, the American liner St. Paul 
crashed into H. M. S. Gladiator and sank 
her in The Solent. The British Admiralty 
called in the assistance of the Liverpool 
Salvage Association. Capt. F. W. Young, 
who during the World War was put in 
charge of the Admiralty Salvage Section, 
was sent to deal with the case. 


Mere Coincidence? 


Up to that time it was as gigantic a task 
as anyone had ever undertaken. There the 
cruiser lay on her side, 6000 tons of dead 
weight, on the sandy bed of The Solent, a 


| fifty-foot hole ripped in her hull, several of 


her boiler rooms exposed to the sea, her 
gray plates just showing above the water. 
The salvage expert was not a bit dis- 
mayed. He began to lighten the ship in 
every possible way. Her guns were taken 
out and salved. Then uncouth divers got 
busy with pneumatic chisels and cut off 
the funnels and ventilators and other deck 
fittings. Every hole in the deck was cov- 
ered with wood and made water-tight. 
Only the gash in her side, where the thick 
armor plates had folded down like tin foil, 
was left open; and this in turn was dealt 
with by the divers, who carefully blasted 
away the ragged plates to prevent them 
from impeding the righting of the ship. 
Seven enormous pontoons, each fifty feet 
long, were made and lashed to the wreck. 
Two strong tripods were built up from the 
side of the hull, so that cables attached to 
the ends of the masts could be carried over 
them and hauled on by a couple of tugs 
when the time came to right the ship. The 
cables from the masts ran straight up in 


the air to'the tops of the tripods, and when 
tugs began pulling the tendency was to 
drag the ship over into an upright position. 


| Inch by inch the Gladiator was turned after 


a terrific struggle, helped by 280 tons of 
iron which the salvors piled on the keel to 
press it down while the tugs were hauling 
up. The fight was severe, and even when 
she was righted her upper deck was still 


| several feet under water, so the salvors 
| determined to cover it with a huge coffer- 


dam built of strong planks. This cofferdam 
looked like a great deck house built up from 
the sides of the ship, and as it was made 
water-tight and pumped out, it helped to 
pull the vessel to the surface. 

Five months of strenuous work saw the 
pumps conquering the sea. The cruiser 
rose sluggishly, the tugs caught hold of her 
and nightfall saw the little procession creep- 
ing into Portsmouth Harbor. The cost of 
raising the wrecked cruiser was $252,500, 
and ultimately the British Admiralty sold 
her to the ship breakers for $75,625. 

The end of the Gladiator was the begin- 
ning of a dramatic sequel, a sequel so re- 
markable that it borders almost on the 
uncanny, raising once more the question 
whether there is anything in those legends 
of ghostly ships like the Flying Dutchman, 


| flitting about the seas until they are 


avenged or their long quest is over. For 


_ year after year the St. Paul sped along the 
| sea lanes between America and England, 
_ thrusting through fog and shine and 


storm. Then the Great War demanded her 
conversion into a troopship, and early in the 
spring of 1918 the work was completed. 


‘= 

June 28, o 
On April 25, 1918, ten years to the vel 
day that she sank the Gladiator, the ty. 
were maneuvering her beside her pier in Ne 
York City when she slowly began to he 
over. Men gazed on her with amazeme, 
as she heeled more and more. Her mas 
touched the pier and crumpled like twig 
and as they smashed she went down on hi 
side, even as the Gladiator had gone dow! 
in The Solent. Ina short time 2000 tons | 
liquid mud gushed through her open port 
holes, which had now taken the place ¢ 
her keel, and the salvage experts of ‘th. 
Merritt & Chapman Derrick and Wreck, 
ing Company found her settled comfort 
ably in a dozen feet of mud between th 
two piers. Why she sank is still a mystery 
Mr. R. E. Chapman, the salvage enginee 
had a most difficult problem to tackle 
had to grapple with a dead weight of 13,00) 
tons in a space so circumscribed that then 
was hardly room for the salvage craft t 
move. He did not worry. He set hi 

squads of divers to work cutting aw. 
funnels and all the tackle from the to) 
deck, as was done to the Gladiator, an 
when they had finished he sent them in q 
the bowels of the ship in pairs in ord abe) 
close all the open portholes that wer 
buried many feet in the mud and more thar. 
fifty feet below the surface of the harbor. 
It was inky black down below; they hag 
no lights, because lights would not have 
penetrated the gloom, so they relied on 
their fingers instead of their eyes, and by 
using powerful hoses to wash away the mud 
they managed to close more than 500 open- 
ings in the ship. Ml 
One particularly clever piece of work was 
the making of a steel plate to fit over an 
opening around which were seventeen bolt 
holes. To get the bolt holes in the plate 
directly opposite the bolt holes in the ship 
seems almost an impossibility, but the 
diver solved the problem by taking down a 
sheet of lead which he hammered all round 
the opening until he had made a pattern 
with every bolt hole exactly in its place, 
From this pattern the steel plate was made, 
and it fitted perfectly. ) 
Bulkheads to a ship afloat are an un- 
disguised blessing, but the salvors found 
them a decided drawback on the sunken 
St. Paul. The bulkheads effectually stopped 
the flow of water from one end of the ship 
to the other, and before pumping could 
start it was imperative that the water 
should flow freely to the pumps throughout 
the whole length of the ship. It meant 
breaking through the bulkheads. The 
divers blasted through one or two with 
explosives, but the damage was such that 
the salvors decided to cut holes through 
the remainder with the electric torch. 


1 
| 


Using a Flame Under Water 


Among the modern miracles that are 
little understood may be ranked that of 
creating a flame hot enough to melt metal 
immersed deep in the sea. Plunge a lighted 
match into water and the flame goes out; 
sink a blazing ship in the sea and the fire is 
conquered; yet the divers working on the 
St. Paul not only made a flame burn under 
the sea but they also melted and cut holes 
through strong steel plates. + 

This marvel was worked by combining 
electricity and gas. The end of the torch 
was shaped like a cup, and the gas, driven 
at a high pressure through the pipe from 
the surface, reduced all the water within’ 
this cup to steam. Set in the center of the 
cup was the electric terminal, and by hold- 
ing it close to the metal plate to be cut an 
electric are was formed with the terrific tem- 
perature of 6700 degrees C. Under it the 
metal flowed like wax and the divers were 
able to cut a dozen round drainage holes 
through the bulkheads. So blinding was 
the glare from the torch that even the 
muddy water was insufficient to stop it, 
and the divers were compelled to fit masks 
over their helmets to protect their eyes. 

Meantime the men had been busy out- 
side the ship, and there arose a long hie 
twenty-one legs built of steel girders, all 
along the overturned hull. Shaped like the 
letter A, thirty feet high, they presented a 
remarkable spectacle, and to gaze under 
their whole length was like staring at the 
underframing of some mighty bridge. ‘ 

Dredging a deep trench at the bottom of 
the next quay, the salvors sank twenty-one 
giant blocks of concrete, burying them with — 
fifteen feet of clay to make them immovable, 
and from these blocks they carried strong 
steel cables over the tops of the legs and 
back to twenty-one steam winches set on 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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the quay. When the time was ripe all the 
‘winches started to haul on the great legs, 
‘which began to lever the liner over. Power- 
; ul pontoons and wonderful floating derricks 
ent their aid, and after a dingdong struggle 
lasting a week the liner came over suf- 
ficiently for the salvors to put in hand the 
final phase of the operations. Just as the 
Gladiator was floated at last by building a 
arge pontoon over the deck, so the St. 
‘aul was incased in a pontoon from end to 
end, Came a day when the pumps were 
set going, and the liner floated once more. 
_ While the experts will-dwell upon the 
brilliant feat performed by the salvors in 
righting and raising the St. Paul, the aver- 
age person will think of the strangeness of 
the case. That the liner should sink without 
‘cause on the tenth anniversary of the day 
( hat she sank the warship, that she should 
‘overturn like the warship, that pontoons, 
‘cofferdams and legs erected on the hull 
should play so important a part in both 
‘cases—are all links in a chain of remarkable 
‘coincidences, the final link of which is pro- 
vided by the fact that the salvage oper- 
ations on liner and warship each took five 
months to complete. These are the inci- 
dents which make the case of the St. Paul 
‘so noteworthy. 

_ Several successful dramatists have staged 
thrilling fights between divers; many a 
novelist has penned vivid descriptions of 
‘similar encounters to make the hearts of 
his readers beat a little faster. Yet such 
struggles between real divers in the depths 
lof the sea are so rare that it is doubtful if 
‘more than one authentic case exists. 

| This historic fight between divers took 
place at the bottom of the Solent during the 
recovery of some of the relics from the 
Royal George. The two divers, Jones and 
Girvan, were keen men, proud of their 
‘skill as submarine workers, each a little 
jealous of the other. One day Jones came 
across a cannon buried in the sand and, 
being unable to deal with it, marked it for 
a future occasion. Divers as a rule are 
‘extremely chivalrous. They would scorn 
to take a mean advantage, and they would 
never think of breaking the rule that what 
one finds one salves. Whether Girvan, 
‘coming on the cannon, thought it a new 
‘find that he was entitled to salve, or 
whether he deliberately made up his mind 
to try to salve the other diver’s find, is not 
known. All we know is that Jones, who 
had been working some little distance away, 
‘came on Girvan trying to get out the 
cannon. Naturally, Jones was indignant, 
‘and indicated to Girvan by energetic dumb 
‘show that the latter had no right to deal 
with the piece. 


A Weird Fight 


_ Girvan was by no means inclined to re- 
linquish the cannon, and further remon- 
‘strances were followed up by blows. The 
divers began a rough-and-tumble fight at 
‘the bottom of the sea, strik- 
‘ing at each other savagely 
with their fists. They were by 
no means equally matched, 
for Jones was much the 
smaller man of the two. Re- 
alizing that the encounter 
‘might cost him his life, he 
took the first opportunity 
of trying to get to the sur- 
face. Reaching the shot 
rope, he went up it about 
five or six feet, closely pur- 
sued by Girvan, who, grab- 
bing his legs, did his utmost 
topullhim down again. The 
divers fought desperately in 
their rage—Jones to get 
away from those clutching 
hands that gripped his legs; 
Girvan to drag him to the 
sea bed again—and that 
dramatic fight reached its 
-¢limax in the greatest disas- 
ter that can overtake a diver. 
The glass of Girvan’s helmet 

as smashed by a blow, and 
as the water swept in, it 
med that his end was nigh. 
Luckily, however, the men 
on the surface, unable to ex- 
plain the violent agitation of 
the lines, and feeling that 
mething serious must be 


set them working frantically 
to pull him round. He was 
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at his last gasp.’ Another minute and they 
would have been too late. He was removed 
to a hospital, where his splendid physique, 
coupled with excellent nursing, enabled 
him to pull round. 

Those two divers who fought that strange 

fight at the bottom of the Solent came to 
the conclusion that it did not pay for divers 
to disagree, so they ended their differences 
by becoming the staunchest of friends. 
_ Other attendants in tropic waters, feel- 
ing a strange dragging at the lines, have 
also drawn the divers to the surface without 
loss of time to find them in the clutches of 
the deadly octopus, whose horrible tenta- 
cles have been coiling round the divers, 
striving to draw them within reach of the 
deadly beak that would go through the 
rubber diving dress as though it were paper. 
There, on the deck of the diving vessel, 
they have had to fight desperately to free 
the divers from the grip of the loathsome 
creature, only succeeding in the end by 
chopping and hacking away the encircling 
tentacles. 


A Deep-Sea Audience 


The octopus, or squid, is indeed the 
greatest danger that the diver has to face 
beneath the surface of the sea as far as 
the denizens of the deep are concerned. The 
squids occasionally found round the British 
coasts are too small to threaten the diver; 
but in warmer waters, where the squid 
attains a huge size, it will rapidly attack 
any unlucky diver who unconsciously ven- 
tures too near its deep-sea lair. 

The habits of fish are rather quaint. 
Should they be near the surface when a 
shadow falls on the water, a flick of the tail 
sends them disappearing into the depths. 
But undersea they are as inquisitive as 
cows. When fish see a diver standing still 
on the bottom, they find something about 
him too fascinating to withstand. Perhaps 
it is his form, perhaps the long line of bub- 
bles flowing continually from the exhaust 
valve of his helmet. Whatever it is, they 
are drawn to the strange creature, and their 
fishy mouths suck at arms and legs and 
body in an effort to find out whether the 
diver is good to eat. The least movement 
sends them speeding away. The bigger fish 
are just as inquisitive and just as easily 
scared. The diver needs only to open his 
air valve to let a little air escape in order to 
frighten them out of their fishy wits. Even 
the shark, the so-called tiger of the seas, is 
not generally feared by divers, for it is as 
scared by a sudden escape of air from the 
valve as are the smaller fish. 

Yet the shark is fearfully inquisitive and 
will come back again and again to see what 
the strange figure is doing. Sometimes, 
indeed, the same shark becomes such a con- 
founded nuisance, and the diver wastes so 
much time in scaring it away, that he is 
forced to put an end to the intrusion by 
slaying the monster. One diver, who had 
been worried day after day by the same 
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shark, was compelled to signal to the sur- 
face for a knife. He then calmly held out 
his hand as bait, just as you hold out a bone 
to a dog, and as the monster turned to snap 
the delicacy he stabbed it to death. 

It is often difficult for divers to see, owing 
to the sand and mud suspended in the 
water, especially the mouths of big rivers. 
A few feet down, and the light is quite shut 
out by the clouds of mud and sand floating 
about. Sometimes the divers work up to 
their armpits in foul slime—I recollect 
some years ago when a racing yacht was 
recovered from underneath twenty feet of 
mud; at other times the mud is so deep 
and thick that they spreadeagle themselves 
on its surface and manage to work in this 
recumbent attitude. But when the diver 
gets to a hard bottom he is not handicapped 
in this way, and in sunnier climes and seas 
he can easily see when he is 100 feet deep. 

Comedy so seldom plays a part in diving 
adventures that a case which occurred 
some years ago is worth recording. Divers 
had been at work for some time hauling the 
cargo out of a submerged wreck, when one 
of them, upon being drawn up, displayed 
quite exceptional signs of exhaustion. A 
sleep soon put him right, and he resumed 
work next day. 

Again he showed signs of acute fatigue, 
which passed away after a night’s rest. 
The following morning he went down as 
usual, and this time when he came up he 
was quite unable to stand. He collapsed 
on the deck, while those aboard crowded 
round, very concerned about his safety. 

Hastily unscrewing his helmet, one of the 
salvors sniffed in a puzzled sort of way. A 
familiar smell came to his nostrils. He 
sniffed once more, the others looking at 
him queerly. 

“What’s wrong?” 

“Whisky!’’ muttered the kneeling man, 
thinking his sense of smell must have 
betrayed him. 

They all.sniffed in unison, and the smell 
was unmistakable. 

“He’s drunk!” said the first man. 

The idea was preposterous! 

“But how?” queried another. 


Mechanical Aids 


That was the question which baffled 
them. How was it possible for a diver to 
get drunk underwater? The mystery 
would have delighted Sherlock Holmes. 
There were cases of whisky in the wreck at 
the bottom of the sea, but the diver would 
be drowned if he attempted to drink it. He 
was imprisoned in his suit. So how 

Not a word did they say to the drowsy 
diver, but when he went down the following 
day another diver discreetly followed. He 
saw the first diver take a bottle of whisky 
and proceed to a cabin. Instantly the 
mystery was cleared up. The exhaust air 
from his helmet, collecting here, had formed 
an air pocket, and the diver, poking his 
helmet out of the water, calmly unscrewed 
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the glass front and took a good pull at the 
bottle. In this ingenious manner did he 
manage to get drunk underwater. 

For recovering metal objects, such as 
anchors accidentally lost in dock, there is 
the electric magnet. Among other in- 
ventions for seeing on the sea bed and 
recovering lost treasure is the hydroscope 
of the Italian, Cavaliere Pino. The hydro- 
scope is a floating chamber, from which 
depends a series of steel pipes that may be 
extended or shortened at will, just like a 
telescope. The pipes terminate in a cham- 
ber with observation windows made of 
stout glass, and a man sitting here can 
observe the whole sea bed round about, 
provided the water is clear, while the hydro- 
scope is being slowly towed along on the 
surface. 

The hydroscope has done some good 
work, and by its aid one wreck was raised 
in five hours after salvors who had been 
working on it for months had declared that 
the craft was lost forever. It was this 
Italian invention that the Japanese used 
in clearing the sunken Russian fleet from 
the bottom of Port Arthur after the ter- 
mination of the Russo-Japanese War in 
1905. A similar invention worked out by 
Mr. Williamson has resulted in some extraor- 
dinary underwater cinema films being pro- 
cured. 

The war led to a big development in the 
use of compressed air for raising wrecks, 
divers sealing up all the apertures in the 
tops of the wrecks with concrete to im- 
prison the compressed air, which was then 
pumped into the ship until enough water 
was expelled to enable her to float. The 
war also hatched a crop of cranky salvage 
ideas that gave some of the salvage experts 
one or two happy moments. 


A Scheme to Raise the Lusitania 


One such moment was just after the war, 
when an American walked into one of the 
British shipping departments and requested 
to be allowed to salve a ship in order to 
demonstrate the efficiency of his new 
method. The officer to whom the stranger 
went was courteous, listening attentively to 
the American’s request and inquiring at 
last which ship of the few hundred sunk 
round our coasts he would like to demon- 
strate on. 

“Any one!” said the American. ‘I don’t 
mind. The bigger the better. What about 
the Lusitania?” 

“She’s rather deep,” it was suggested. 

“That doesn’t matter. It makes no 
difference to me what the depth is,’’ came 
the easy reply. 

The officer put a few questions, and then 
learned that the stranger designed to use a 
submarine, which was to fire torpedoes 
right through the Lusitania, each torpedo 
carrying with it a steel cable. These were 
to be picked up at the other side and taken 
to the surface, and then the wreck was to 
be dragged bodily out of the depths! 

That scheme to salve a 
ship by first of all smashing 
aseries of holes through her 
hull with torpedoes did not 
commenditself to the British 
expert. It was, indeed, quite 
impracticable. 

None the less, there are 
people who still wonder if it 
will ever be possible to salve 
the Lusitania, which was tor- 
pedoed off the Irish coast on 
May 7, 1915. The question 
keeps cropping up. 

Those who are curious on 
the subject may be inter- 
ested to know that the 
chances of raising the Lusi- 
tania are so small as to be 
almost negligible. The sheer 
weight of the sea quickly ob- 
literates man’s handiwork, 
and the Lusitania probably 
ceased to be aship years ago. 
It is extremely likely that 
the tremendous pressure to 
which she was subjected at 
the depth of 288 feet long ago 
crushed her flat. Proposals 
have been made to try to 
salve the valuable thirty-ton 
safe from the strong room 
of the liner, but personally 
I should not care to back 
such an enterprise. 


Editor’s Note—This is the sec- 
ond of two articles by Mr. Masters 
on deep-sea treasure hunting and 
salvaging wrecks. 


Al 
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FROM A PAINTING BY SIGURD SKOU 
for The Electric Storage Battery Company 
Manufacturers of Exide Batteries 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The truth about 


BATTERIES 


A battery is a black wooden box with a 
handle on each end. 


It contains plates and separators and 
other things. 


Its purpose is to start and light your car, 
fire the gas, and sound your horn when- 
ever you call upon it to do so. 


If it does these things efficiently over a 
reasonable period of time, it’s a good bat- 
tery. If it does it over a longer time, it’s a 
better battery. 


If it does its work not only well and 
long but without laying off for repairs — 
it’s an economical battery. 

Now that the price of an Exide is low, 
it is a very economical battery. 


EXIDE PRICES are from $17.65 up, according to size 
and geographical location. You can get the right bat- 
tery for your car at a nearby Exide Service Station. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


In Canada, Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 133-157 Dufferin St., Toronto 


Ex10e 


BATTERIES 
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FOR YOUR RADIO 


After you tune in some distant sta- 
tion, you want to get what you get 
with greatest clearness—and this 
means storage battery with uniform 
current. There is an Exide Radio 
Battery made for each type of tube 
—A batteries for 2-volt, 4-volt and 
6-volt tubes, and the 12-cell B bat- 
tery. Exide Radio Batteries give 
uniform current over a long period 
of discharge and enable you to get 
the most out of your set. You can 
get an Exide at any Radio Dealer’s 
or Exide Service Station. 
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AKE rootbeer in your own home now for 


the Fourth of July celebration. A 25c 
package of Hires Household Extract makes 80 
glasses of this sparkling, zestful drink—more than 
enough for the thirstiest picnic. It’s a pure, 
wholesome, inexpensive drink for all ages—with 
the flavor that everyone loves. 


How good it goes with sandwiches, cake and 
everything else that’s good—or by itself it stands 
alone, the supreme American beverage. No other 
home drink is so delicious as this. That unfor- 
getable flavor comes from the aromatic roots and 
herbs of far countries which are combined to a 
secret Hires formula. 

Make rootbeer to-day—and, if you like 
ginger ale, also, you can buy Hires Household 
Extract for making a real ginger ale, right in 
your own kitchen. A 25c package makes 80 
glasses. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
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ROOTBEER 
GINGER ALE 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send 25cand 
( we will send post-paid 


package direct, or send 

2.80 for carton of one 
dozen. Canada and 
foreign price, 35cand $4, 
respectively. 


For making at home 
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EVENING POST 


THE BRITISH REVOLUTION 
MARIKS TIME 


_ (Continued from Page 5) 


of revolt. The soap box was their portion; 
and in the shade of the Red Flag they de- 
veloped the faculties which draw them 
laudations from the public press. Hardly 
a man of them has not in his day addressed 
three shop-shutters, two comrades, a drunk 
and a dog as Fellow Workers and Citizens. 
Hardly one of them who has not lamented 
in his day the dead and damnable ignorance 
and apathy of the working class. Now that 
the ignorance has been so far dissipated 
that they are where they are, and the 
apathy has given place to angry activity all 
along the line, where are these one-time 
rebels and agitators? oe 

“True, they will be on deck on the First 
Sunday in May—every man and every 
woman of them. They will have hopeful 
words to say of the springtime—natural and 
political. They will produce themselves as 
the buds and blossoms evidencing the po- 
litical springtime, and the burden of their 
song will be, ‘Wait! Wait! Wait! until 
the crop is ripe for the harvest.’ 

“Take a look—in imagination—over the 
world. Picture the millions of toilers in all 
lands whom the preaching and teaching of 
Socialism for half a century has led to hope 
for deliverance. See them each in their de- 
gree calculating their chances of escape. 
And see them all without exception looking 
to the British working class, and its spokes- 
man—now the Government of Britain— 
yearning for the signal that the hour has 
struck. See in particular the Socialist and 
Labour International—galled and fretted 
under persecution from the Right and Com- 
munist criticism from the Left—looking to 
their fortunate brethren in the High Places 
of Britain and longing for even a gesture of 
allegiance to the old international faith. 

“They will look in vain. The cares and 
responsibilities of office weigh heavily on 
the shoulders of the Independent Labour 
Party and the British Empire must not be 
allowed to come to harm. As for the inter- 
national proletariat, they must as reason- 
able people wait their turn, and the only 
ppime certain about that is that it is—not 

et! 

‘‘Had the Labour Party lived up to its 
obligations as a member of the Second In- 
ternational, it would have made this May 
Day a public holiday. It didn’t. Respect- 
able British Socialism, led by its ‘Labour’ 
Premier, with scriptural quotations on his 
lips, and psalms chanted in his drawing- 
room, has started upon the path which will 
lead the Second International into the place 
and function of the Christian Church under 
Constantine. Yet a little while and the 
‘New Church’ will evolve its Holy Inquisi- 
tion, and the First Sunday in May be 
brightened by bonfires lit to burn Commu- 
nists all round the British Imperial Globe.” 


The Premier’s Basic Policy 


Communist, and therefore rancorously 
bitter, though this article is, it gives no ex- 
aggerated picture of the situation as it 
appears to that feverishly impatient and 
furiously active minority in British poli- 
tics—the genuine socialists. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald may proclaim that Labor is 
marching on. “ Labor’ is a euphemism for 
“revolution,’”’ and it seems very obvious to 
them that revolution in Britain is not 
marching on; it is, at most, marking time. 
And they are right. Revolution in Britain 
may one day sweep forward with an all- 
conquering rush—and if it does, it will be a 
bad day for the individuals composing the 
present British Labor Government—or it 
may not. What is quite certain is that since 
the Labor Government has been in power 
revolution has made no progress whatever. 

This is not to say that Mr: Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and some at least of those socialists 
who hold the higher places in his govern- 
ment have ceased to believe in revolution. 
They still believe in it, so far as can be de- 
duced, with an almost religious faith. They 
believe in “the gradual supersession of the 
capitalist order of society by a system based 
on the’’—and soon. The distinction lies in 
the word “‘gradual.’”’ A revolution is not 
less a revolution, however, because it is ef- 
fected over a space of several years instead 
of in asingle day. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
believes that the only way to effect the 
British revolution is to engineer it so im- 
perceptibly that the British public will be 
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unaware of it. That belief is the key to th 
whole of his policy. 
But the really ardent apostles of social 
ism, and there are many of them in his goy 
ernment, with a Ginger Committee of th 
Independent Labor Party impatiently im 
placable in the background, are bitterh 
contemptuous of this subtle Machiavelli 
ism. They want something dramaticall; 
symptomatic of socialism in office. The) 
want something to happen. Md 
Mr. MacDonald may explain—as he do 
tirelessly—to them: ‘‘That’s all ri 
We're inculcating confidence in the Bri 
public.” They have a shrewd suspici 
that Mr. MacDonald, who is suppose 
be guiding the slow-witted monster t 
own destruction, is being borne along— 
like any other Prime Minister—precise! 
where the monster wants to go, and that it 
deep-seated if imperfectly vocable inten.) 
tions do not include suicide and a free feas 
for suddenly flocking vultures. In this sus 
picion they are probably not far wrong. 


Mr. Leach’s Change of Heart 


The British Socialist Government has 
at the date of writing this article, been ir 
office, if not—as it constantly explains—iz 
power, for four months. It has live 
through one complete parliamentary ses. 
sion and commenced upon another. It has 
produced its first budget. And on the 
whole it has succeeded in reassuring 4 
nervous and skeptical British public. But 
not quite in the way the socialists meant 
that public to be reassured. The cool confi- 
dence with which, in the main, it is Te- 
garded gives it no mandate for socialism. 
Quite the contrary. The phlegmatic British 
public is merely quietly confident that 
whatever body of men assume the govern: 
ment of the British Empire, they will, like 
the dyer’s hand, be subdued to the stuff "they 
work in. And so far, to the great wrath ot 
the socialists themselves, that confidence is 
being quietly justified. 

To give one illuminating example, the 
Undersecretaryship for Air was intrusted tc 
Mr. Leach, an uncompromising pacifist whe 
just previously had publicly said that Ear 
Haig, along with Foch, Ludendorff an¢ 
Pershing, ought to be ashamed of “having 
done his duty in the bloodiest swindle i ir 
history.” Mr. Leach’s maiden speech ir 
the House of Commons as undersecretary 
was one of the most amazing orations fror 
a responsible minister to which that much: 
tried assembly has ever listened. He said 
in effect, that of course it was his job to be 
responsible for the national defense by air 
but that he not only disliked it but dis. 
believed in it. ‘‘The only true principles o 
national defense had been laid down in the 
Sermon on the Mount,” that is, to turn the 
other cheek. Even the blasé British Houses 
of Commons was moved to a gust of anger 

But mark the transformation! In the 
next week or two Mr. Leach made some ae 
quaintance with the service of which he was 
the House of Commons representative 
And on March eleventh he had occasion t« 
make another speech. Here are a few ex: 
cerpts from it: 

“A review of the work of the Air Ministry 
for the past year and of the policy for the 
future is profoundly interesting,” said the 
smiling Mr. Leach. ‘No one, whatever hi 
views, can remain unaffected by the mag: 
nificence of this organisation and the spirit 
of service which pervades it from top t¢ 
bottom. During the past yea 
we have maintained eight squadrons of the 
air force in Irak. The officers of this 
force in Irak are people of kindliness anc 
good will, and they are intrusted with ar 
exceedingly difficult duty. I want the 
House to believe” —this is in flat contradic. 
tion to innumerable accusations from hi 
own party—‘‘that they are not engaged ir 
shedding the blood of defenseless natives 
nor are they recklessly using the air weapor 
for the purpose of terrorisation. . . . Ir 
the mandated territories of Palestine anc 
Trans-Jordania the air organisation con. 
tinues to be a factor making for peace anc 
good civil administration. The necessity} 
for an offensive has only once arisen, anc 
the revolt on that occasion was subdued in- 
side twenty-four hours with armored cars 
and one aéroplane.” 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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QUALITY for Half a Century 


Pe ALF A CENTURY ago a man of high -workers of the Walk-Over family will 
j join with hundreds of Walk-Over dealers 


tf : . sh 
bs ideals, far-seeing vision, and rare 
from all over the world in a glorious 


courage dedicated his life to the work of 
making shoes fit better. That man was 
George E. Keith, and his life work became 
an American institution, for George E. 


Keith created Walk-Over. 


memorial pageant. 

In the pageant will be a special group of 
160 men who worked with George E. 
Keith from twenty-five to fifty years. 

He surrounded himself with men who Leading the pageant will be Harold C. 
believed in him and who shared his high 4, ¢... wat over shoe lant, whee ~eith, who, surrounded by able men of 
ideals. Together they worked, and together 9°*"#¢ F Keith founded Walk-Over_ Jong experience, with the high ideals set be- 
they succeeded. Today, wherever shoes are worn, in fore him by his father, is successfully carrying on to even 

; every quarter of the earth, Walk-Over shoes are known greater heights of success the work bequeathed to him. 


and respected for their high quality, their good style, The Walk-Over institution—and ‘‘An institution is 

and their comfortable, accurate, and personal fit. the lengthened shadow of one man”’—is the realization 
On Tuesday, July 8, 1924, at the great Walk-Over of George.E. Keith’s ambition. 

factories in Campello, Brockton, Massachusetts, the Today the Geo. E. Keith Company is making 


Golden Anniversary of Walk-Over will be celebrated more Walk-Overs, better Walk-Overs, and better 


in a memorial to its founder. Five thousand loyal fitting Walk-Overs than ever before. 


GEO: SE KEITH COMPANY) ICANERE EOD BROCKTON, MASSA@GHUSET TS; (U.S. A: 


$7 $850 $10 


are the leading prices 
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‘Time proves 
the value of this roof 


OU can be sure your roof will become more attractive 
with age, if you are careful to get ‘‘The Shingle that 
Never Curls.” 


The non-curling quality of the Carey Asfaltslate Shingle 
insures that its natural slate surface will remain permanently 
good-looking. Its attractive color tones are never marred 
by curling shingles. 


The Carey Asfaltslate Shingle comes to you from the great 
Carey factories, and is the product of half a century of 
successful experience in the making of roofing materials. 
This shingle has been accorded universal preference because 
it has proved under all conditions to be ‘‘The Shingle that 
Never Curls.” 


Carey Asfaltslate Shingles come in three colors, Blue-Black also 
Red and Green. Large size, 10” x 1534” (for 5’’ exposure) weight 
about 300 pounds per square. Regular size, 8’’ x 1234” (for 4”” 
exposure) weight about 245 pounds per square. 
covers 100 square feet.) 


(One “square” 


See your dealer or write for Free Booklet, ‘‘Before You 
Build’’—full of valuable information. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


Dept. S, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SHINGLES 


THE SHINGLE THAT NEVER CURLS 
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(Continued from Page 122) 

Continuing, Mr. Leach specifically dis- 
owned his own previous speech: 

“The Labor Party has never urged the 

disarmament of Great Britain irrespective 
of what other countries might do. 
That way may be the Sermon-on-the-Mount 
way—I do not know—but it is a way that 
is barred to us. . Itisnot my purpose 
to render my country defenseless.”’ 

And he wound up with a peroration 
which infuriated the entire socialist menag- 
erie of cranks, conscientious objectors, 
friends of the enemy and preachers of rabid 
class-conscious hatred: 

“As to the general question of organisa- 
tion, recruitment and training, commis- 
sioned officers are divided into three classes. 

The sieves through which they pass 
insure that we have combed the nation’s 
young manhood and found for our service 
almost a special class apart. They are our 
most daring, most resourceful, most physi- 
cally perfect, cleanest-living and ultimately 
highly skilled stock.’ 

It needs some acquaintance with the pul- 
lulating socialist literature, in Britain as in 
every other country, of hatred and vitupera- 
tive abuse for all those services of national 
defense which give stability to. the states 
they yearn to overthrow, and in partic- 
ular for the officer class, to appreciate the 
full significance of this generous-minded 
recantation—for recantation it was. The 
socialists foamed at the mouth—this from 
one of their prize pacifists! Moreover, no 
good socialist ever talks of ‘‘my country’’; 
he always refers to his native land, ina tone 
of superior detachment, as “this country.” 
The House of Commons, however, did not 
jeer at this amazing volte-face. It recognized 
that Mr. Leach had honestly made some 
endeavor to get acquainted with his job, 
had honestly kept his mind open to the new 
and more correct impressions resultant 
upon contact with facts, and was honestly 
making the amende honorable. 

If this little incident is here given at what 
may seem disproportionate length, it is be- 
cause it is profoundly symptomatic. Not 
all socialist ministers may be as candid— 
even if they are as honest—as Mr. Leach; 
but not one of them is remaining unaffected 
by the job he has undertaken. In each 
case the man is being influenced by his job 
and not the job—with its generations-long 
traditions—by the man. They would be, 
in cold fact, supermen—freak monsters of 
the idée fixe like that Lenine they profess 
to idolize—were it otherwise. 


The Revolt of the Unfit 


The relations of Britain with Russia offer 
another case in point. Russia urgently 
needs capital, vast amounts of capital, for 
a reason very neatly hit off by the London 
Punch in one of its cartoons: ‘‘You see, we 
have found the campaign against Capital- 
ism so very expensive!’”’ If there was one 
thing of which the Moscow government felt 
reasonably certain it was that once, if ever, 
a socialist government was established in 
Great Britain the financial resources of the 
British Empire would be as good as a bal- 
ance at their bank. They had apparently 
plenty of foundation for this belief. 

Russia may lie crushed under one of the 
most rigid despotisms known to history, but 
the British socialists from first to last have 
persisted in glorifying it as the most mag- 
nificent of object lessons for emulation, for, 
written across the facade of that vast prison 
house, are there not the magic words “ Union 
of Socialist Republics’’? 

Russia, at any rate, does typify, if not the 
triumph of socialist principles, at least the 
triumph of the type of man who in all 
countries gravitates naturally to socialist 
organizations—the type of neurotic intro- 
vert who revenges himself upon a form of 
society in which his pathological incapacity 
for normal adaptation and for sustained 
productive work denies him success by grat- 
ifying a lust for its utter destruction. His 
secretly humiliated ego will be satisfied if 
he can but strut upon its ruins. Meanwhile 
he feeds his egomania upon any crank varia- 
tion from the normality of his fellow men 
that will make him cheaply conspicuous. 
His dress is deliberately odd; if his country 
is at war, he is either antiwar or pro-enemy 
or both; if at peace, he is at variance with 


| its every institution; and nowhere will you 


find so many cranks and faddists as among 
the intelligentzia, whether men or women, 
of socialism, no matter in what country. 
Lenine, whatever else he was, was a colossal 
egomaniac and a neuropath of the first or- 
der. His soviet colleagues, where they are 
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not merely unscrupulous rogues, are bu 
comparative diminutives of the same type 
all characterized by that same cold-hearte: 
fanaticism of theory with which the ego 
apaniae rationalizes his lust to assert him 
self. 

Now all these neuropaths instinctively 
recognize one another, just as do criminal: 
and secret drug takers; all have a curiou: 
sympathy for one another, a solidarity 
which they deny to their normal fellow men, 
Their first instinct is to assist one anothe 
to construct an immunity for themselves by 
shielding and helping their own antisocial. 
like until their abnormality shall become, if 
not normal, at least triumphantly domi- 
nant. : : 

The soviet rulers of Russia had excellent 
psychological reasons for relying on } 
enthusiastic collaboration of the Brit 
socialist intelligentzia; a confidence whi 
until a selection of that intelligentzia 
came the British Government, was 
deceived. As recently as July, 1919, 
Ramsay MacDonald was doing his best 
bring about a general strike in Britain 
hamper British assistance to Kolchak’s 
armies; and at the moment of writing this 
article, the Labor Government’s only news- 
paper is day by day giving up the best of 
its space to a splash-headlined and highly 


eulogistic biography of Lenine. 
Al Noisy Little Minority 


The Moscow government had also other 
and more practical reasons for believin: 
that a British Socialist Government woul 
certainly replenish the exhausted war ch 
for that campaign of upheaval in Asia wha 
is the soviet dream. The British Commu- 
nist Party exists solely upon subsidies from 
Moscow and it obeys implicitly the very 
definite orders issued to it by the Third 
International, which is merely the Soviet 
Government in another hat. Now, ak 
though the British Communist Party is 
numerically very small indeed, it exerts an 
altogether incommensurate influence upon 
British socialism. It has strictly carried 
out its instructions to permeate. A very 
small percentage of British workingmen 
ever attends the branch meetings of their 
trades-unions. Half a dozen communists, 
however, are always present, and it is those 
gentlemen who do 90 per cent of the talking 
and pass 99.5 per cent of the blood-and- 
fire-breathing resolutions which, coming 
from a hundred branches at once, finally 
create for the Trade-Union Central Execu-_ 
tives an illusion of revolutionary ardor, 
scarcely to be restrained, in the hundreds of 
workers whom they represent. They would 
be less than human if they did not in some 
measure respond. And the Trade-Union 
Central Executives are the backbone of the 
Labor Government. ; 

Infinitesimal, also, though is the numeri- 
cal strength of the Communist Party—per- 
haps 5000 in all—yet there are, under 
various disguises of titleh—Labor this and 
Labor that—many. more communist peri- 
odicals than the official socialists can sup- 
port; and these periodicals are for the most 
part excellently printed on excellent paper, 
produced with a dignity of appearance that 
gives their violent propaganda a force of 
apparent authority among readers who be- 
lieve themselves to be perusing semiofficial — 
Labor publications. 3 

The distinction between the communists — 
and the advanced socialists is all but im-— 
perceptible; the advanced socialists, whose i 
influence is plainly to be seen day by day in 
the Labor Party’s only newspaper, cer- 
tainly answer the vitriolic denunciation — 
poured by the communists upon the social-- 
ist leaders with the most tolerant of sympa-_ 
thy; whenever they can put in a good word — 
for them they do. There are twenty-six — 
avowed communists among the Labor mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. In fact, as 
per orders, this little communist advance ~ 
guard is energetically drumming the pace to : 
which the whole socialist movement auto-— 
matically falls into step. But—as is every j 
day becoming more apparent—the socialist ! 
movement is not necessarily the socialist — 
government. 

The Soviet Government, however, 
thought it saw its shining opportunity. 
From 1917 onwards the whole of British 
socialism had hypnotized itself into an en- 
thusiastic support-at-any-price champion- 
ship of their existence. No British Socialist 
Government could ignore Russia, and, in 
fact, one of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s first 
acts as Premier was to accord the Soviet 
Government full and unconditional recog- 
nition. In view of his own antecedents, he 


wold not have done otherwise. Now, 
sh ht Lenine’s successors, was the time 
so collect the much-needed cash. A depu- 
sation of prominent soviet officials was sent 
€ Pardon to discuss the question of debts 
and to arrange definitely for British credits. 
The Soviet Government’s plan was to 
ripe out their liabilities for the milliards of 
lars’ worth of British-owned property 
confiscated by them by fantastic counter- 
claims for hypothetical damages based on 
' the British support of the various anti- 
soviet expeditions. Then, with a clean 
slate, the British Government would hand 
wer the necessary millions to start a fresh 
account. If the British bankers declined to 
urnish the money, then, of course, the 
British Government would institute a state 
control of credit—in other words, seize it 
for the benefit of their soviet friends. In 
‘their crass ignorance of world conditions, 
‘the soviet rulers apparently thought this 
‘possible. At any rate, they commenced a 
‘eampaign of propaganda in all the socialist 
_.and pseudo socialist-communist journals 
for such state control of the British banks, 
and the official Labor newspaper, which 
does its best to force its government’s hand, 
‘gave prominence and authenticity to the 
colossal Russian claims upon Britain. 


The Bankers’ Memorandum 


On the morning of the first meeting of 
this Anglo-Russian conference, the British 
|bankers issued a public memorandum 
wherein they laid down what in their col- 
lective opinion were the basic conditions 
precedent to granting credit to Russia: 
1. That a recognition of debts, public 
| and private, should be agreed upon as ac- 
ceptable to both countries. 
| 2. That an equitable arrangement for 
"restitution of private property to foreigners 
should be made. 
_ 3. That a proper civil code should be 
‘brought into effective operation, independ- 
_ ent courts of law created and the sanctity of 
private contract again firmly established. 
_ 4, That the Russian Government should 
definitely guarantee that in future private 
_ property should in all circumstances be free 
| om danger of confiscation by the state. 
_ 5. That bankers, industrialists and trad- 
ers in this country should be able to deal 
freely, without interference by government 
| authorities, with similar private institutions 
‘in Russia controlled by men of whom they 
| have personal knowledge, and in whose 
‘character, word and resources they have 
confidence. 
6. That the Russian Government should 
abandon their propaganda against the in- 
| stitutions of other countries, and particu- 
Marly against those from whom they propose 
_ to request financial assistance. 
There was never the faintest chance, of 
' course, that the British private investor 
would lend money, certain to be lost, to 
- Russia. The only credit Russia could possi- 
| bly receive would be credits granted direct 
{ 


by the British Socialist Government; and 
since those credits, like any other British 
_ state credits, would have to be financed by 
_ the British banks, one would imagine that 
they were entitled to make public their not 
unreasonable views in the matter. 

This, however, is how the Labor Party’s 
newspaper commented that morning upon 
the memorandum. Under a scare headline, 
Direct Action Again: The Banks v. Russia, 

it said: 

“The manifesto by leading bankers pub- 

lished this morning is ‘direct action’ in its 
most barefaced aspect. It is designed to 
force the Russian Government to abandon 
Socialism. Or failing that, to bring 
to naught the conference which opens in 
_ London today. Should the banks 
: keep up their foolish attitude, we must find 
ways of trading without their assistance. 
Many firms doing business on a very large 
scale are ready to trade. The banks can 
hardly refuse them credit for that purpose. 
If they do, there is another expedient ready 
_ to hand. 
“Tn 1920 the British Government agreed 
to insure payment to any British firm trad- 

ing with Russia for a premium of 10 per 
cent. What was done then can be 
4 
. 


ir 


done again, and ought to be done if it is 
found necessary for one Socialist Govern- 
ment to protect another against a mon- 
strous effort to blanket Socialism.” 
___A few hours later that day Mr. Ramsay 
; MacDonald made a long speech wherein he 
welcomed the Russian representatives to 
the conference. One might have expected 
in that speech some echo of the fierce indig- 
nation of his own party’s newspaper, some 


—— 
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indication that he was still the ardent so- 
cialist revolutionary who had tried his best 
to establish workmen’s and soldiers’ soviets 
in Great Britain at a crisis of the war. Not 
a bit of it. If his speech echoed anything 
it echoed the bankers’ memorandum. After 
disclaiming any desire to interfere in Rus- 
Sian internal affairs, reminding the soviet 
delegates that his government was going to 
put forward the claims of British nationals 
for losses sustained in Russia, and noting 
the fact that the Russians had come pre- 
pared with counter claims, he went on to 
the question of a commercial treaty: 

“Here I had better say at the very out- 
set—because if there be any hesitation on 
this point our negotiations will be in vain— 
a feeling of mutual security is essential. . . . 
Upon that all credit, however it is given and 
whoever gives it, must depend.” 

Mr. MacDonald then went on to say that 
they desired to have a very frank discus- 
slon on propaganda and hostile activities. 

“Tt is my duty to make it plain that the 
people of this country will require’ more 
than formal undertakings, and, as you 
know, I myself have too intimate a knowl- 
edge of international movements to be de- 
ceived by false distinctions. This will have 
to be discussed firmly, but I hope in the 
most amicable spirit, and I also hope settled 
in the same spirit.” 

Finally: “If we cannot reach an under- 
standing here and now, frankly, I do not 
think you will be able to repeat the attempt 
with this or any other British Government, 
and I do not see where else you can turn 
with better prospects.” 

This was plain speaking with a venge- 
ance, and not at all the kind of plain 
speaking which the soviet envoys expected 
from their erstwhile champion. It was the 
plain speaking, not of a revolutionary lead- 
ing a movement toward an international 
commonwealth of socialist states, but of a 
British Prime Minister carrying on the good 
government of the British Empire. Alone 
among the British press next morning, the 
Labor Party’s newspaper made no editorial 
comment on this speech. It was dumb in a 
disgusted silence. 


Red Propaganda in England 


At the time of writing this article the 
Anglo-Soviet negotiations have been pro- 
ceeding for three weeks in the most closely 
preserved secrecy—where is the open diplo- 
macy screamed for by Mr. MacDonald in 
his agitator days?—but inspired hints have 
been circulated that the conference has 
come to an utter deadlock. It will probably 
break up, completely abortive. Between 
the systematic bad faith of the Russian 
communists and the best intentions of other 
people, no pact is possible. 

In the meantime the British commu- 
nists, under direct orders from Moscow, are 
doing their best to vilify and discredit a so- 
cialist government which, on a parallel with 
that Kerensky régime brought down by the 
same tactics, they never regarded as any- 
thing else but a stepping-stone to commu- 
nismin England. They work ceaselessly and 
tirelessly to produce, to the best of their 
ability, industrial chaos. Permeating every 
trade-union as they do, their first aim is to 
break down trade-union discipline and un- 
dermine the authority of the orthodox 
trade-union leaders, who are, of course, in- 
timately identified with the official Labor 
Party, in preparation for the problematical 
day when the proletariat shall surge forth 
in its maddened millions to seize—for the 
benefit of the communist plotters—the 
power of government. Their tactics are to 
interfere in every industrial dispute, rush 
their vitriolic mob orators to the scene, ex- 
acerbate the quarrel by every means in 
their power and provoke a clash with au- 
thority if possible. They hope to maneuver 
the Labor Government into a position 
where it can be represented to angry 
strikers as oppressing labor. 

A significant example of these tactics oc- 
curred among the Southampton shipyard 
workers. Thesemen had presented, through 
their trade-union, a demand for an increase 
of three shillings a week, which was being 
considered. At that moment two large 
liners, the Mauretania and another, were 
laid up in the port for repairs, and work had 
so far proceeded on these ships that it 
seemed impossible they could be removed 
elsewhere for completion. It was the com- 
munists’ opportunity. The executives in 
London and Glasgow promptly sent down 
their agitators—the president of the British 
Communist Party, though personally quite 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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sles eae. DREDS of railway stations pre- 
sent, for hours at a stretch, just 
such an appearance as this one did when 
our photograph was taken. 


Many an old commercial traveler will 
tell you how he has cooled his heels in 
some rural spot—waiting for the time 
to pass till the next train appeared. It 
was not the railway’s fault but lack of 
traffic to justify more than one or two _ 
trains a day. : 

d 


Today—to many such communities— 
has come a new transportation to supple- 
ment the rails, the Motor Coach. 


‘(Continued from Page 125) 
,ercerned with Southampton, himself 
sppart—and by mass meetings and mass 

ting—that is, organized intimida- 

yy-stampeded the shipyard men into a 
» for a wage demand that was suddenly 

yased from three shillings to seventeen 

dsixpence. The trade union concerned 
jgowed the strike and ordered its men 
stowork. But the communists were on 

) Their orators pointed to those two 

»e liners, pointed to the tremendous loss 

day’s delay was inflicting on the ship- 

companies, and cried, “‘Now’s your 
ce!” Week after week, the strike 

#) on, despite the entreaties of the trades- 

yin leaders. They were powerless. The 

a International of Labor Unions was in 


ie result was illustrative of the bene- 
iethe workers receive from their com- 
\ist comrades. The Mauretania, despite 
yenized belligerent opposition, was towed 
»herbourg for completion of the work, 
» the shipbuilding firms of the entire 
outry, exasperated by the failure of the 
‘union to maintain discipline among 
members and keep its contract, after 
in weeks’ patience, ordered a nation- 
lockout if the Southampton men did 
resume work. The lockout was en- 
2 and within a week the strike col- 
he Southampton men returned to the 
iyards, to find that, as for weeks past 
§ requiring repair had been diverted to 
ports, there was no work for 70 per 
/of them. But the communists were 
isfied. They had created an ugly situa- 
(; by inflicting a heavy loss on the com- 
ity, they had brought it a step nearer 
yhaos; had left a legacy of bitterness, 
could now gleefully depart to stir up 
ein other quarters. 
nother little incident, more amusing, is 
significant of the relations between the 
¢munists and the Labor Government. 


i Party the comrades discovered a couple 
fpolicemen, with notebooks complete, 
iden in a cellar under the conference 
cm. Not only the communists but the 
ple of the advanced socialists clamored 
ir righteous indignation. That the po- 
‘ of a socialist government should spy 
im the comrades! And Mr. Lansbury, 
| Officially a communist but a very 
minent Left Wing Socialist whom Mr. 
Donald had not seen fit to include in 
i government; one of the two chiefs of 
Ginger Committee set up to see that the 
dalist government did not forget social- 

Mr. Lansbury undertook to raise the 
stion of “this sadly ignominious dis- 
rery’’ in the House of Commons. He 
‘ed his old socialist comrade, the Home 
‘retary, whether he would state the 
ison why such procedure was adopted, 
ether the Communist Party was an ille- 
organization, and whether he would take 
Ds to prevent such an occurrence in the 
ure, 


_Trouble:Makers at Wembley 


But Mr. Henderson, pledged though he 
ght have been four months ago to the 
ss struggle and the revolutionary meth- 
s therein implied, was now a responsible 
xinet minister. He coldly answered that 
2 police were there in the course of their 
ty, and added that the Communist Party, 
such, was not illegal; but the declared 
licy of certain of its leaders would, if car- 
d out by the methods proposed, involve 
aches of the ordinary law of this coun- 
r, and a certain amount of vigilance on 
3 part of the police was called for if they 
. to discharge their duty to the rest of 
3 community. The most hard-boiled of 
ry ministers could not have bettered that 
icial answer. ra 

A Labor-Socialist member angrily inter- 
ted, “‘Is it going to be allowed that mem- 
ts of the Communist Party can interfere 
th industrial disputes with which they 
ve no concern?’”’ And other members 
ttinently wanted to know why any po- 
¢al party should object to police being 
sent at meetings. The incident closed 
id bitter resentment from the Left Wing 
at the socialist government should not 
erate and even facilitate subversive 
jpaganda aimed at making it or any 
ier civilized government impossible. 

But if this first British Socialist Govern- 
mt is showing itself far too much a gov- 
ment and altogether too little a socialist 
folutionary clique to please the ardent 
nority of British socialists, nevertheless 
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it throws such sops as it can to placate the 
resentment of its own supporters. 

The great British Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley offers a typical illustration. That 
exhibition, which has been planned since 
1913, and is the greatest British effort in 
that line since the original exhibition of 
1851, is designed to vivify in the British 
race a healthy pride in and knowledge of 
that immense empire which is its heritage. 
To the socialists, of course, the very word 

empire” is anathema. Their ideal is, ulti- 
mately, destruction, disintegration, chaos— 
and the triumph of themselves as petty 
Lenines. The Labor Government’s news- 
paper has done all it could, from first to 
last, to pour cold water on the exhibition; 
to belittle it and to keep its readers away 
from it. _ Just before the opening day the 
communists—with the warm approval of 
that newspaper—stampeded a general 
strike, attended by much violence, among 
the workmen engaged, with the avowed 
object of causing a postponement. Never- 
theless, on the appointed day, St. George’s 
Day, April twenty-third, King George V 
and the Prince of Wales, with official repre- 
sentatives from all the oversea dominions 
in attendance, opened the exhibition in a 
magnificent pageant of pomp and circum- 
stance. It was an occasion which would, in 
other times, have called as a matter of 
course for the presence of the head of the 
British Home Government. But Mr. Mac- 
Donald, although since he has been Prime 
Minister he is known to have given the ex- 
hibition every encouragement, was osten- 
tatiously absent. He seized this unique 
opportunity to go for “a little motor tour 
in. Wales.” Mr. MacDonald is, after all, 
still a socialist, and for the socialist Prime 
Minister to have publicly identified himself 
with a pageant of the British Empire would 
have finally discredited him with every so- 
cialist in the country. It was more than he 
dared do. 


Mr. Snowden’s Budget 


Actually, in legislation, revolutionary or 
otherwise, the British Socialist Govern- 
ment has so far performed very little. It 
championed a bill to penalize further the 
unfortunate private investors in house prop- 
erty—and allowed that bill to be talked out. 
It has produced—despite all the pregovern- 
ment boastings of the Socialist Party—no 
scheme whatever to deal with unemploy- 
ment. But it advertises that it is preparing 
a housing scheme which will solve that 
chronic and desperate problem; a scheme 
which invites the codperation of the build- 
ing trades, masters and men—but not the 
architects—and includes a fifteen-year con- 
tract, guaranteed continuity of employ- 
ment, wages fixed at a minimum but no 
maximum, and which creates something 
like a nationalized building trust, controlled 
by committees, where the unfortunate tax- 
payer’s only function is to pay—at the rate 
of six shillings per house per week. The 
Building Trade Union has seized the occa- 
sion to demand an increase of wages at 
once, with the alternative of a national 
strike if they do not get it. The Labor 
Government’s scheme for an annual 100,000 
or so additional happy homes for happy 
England may be a success, but it does not 
look like it. 

But incomparably the most important 
event in recent British politics has been the 
submission of the first socialist budget to 
the House of Commons. It was an event 
awaited with intense interest, and consider- 
able nervousness on the part of the middle 
classes; for the socialists, shrewd manipu- 
lators of mass psychology, had spread 
alarming rumors of drastic increases in 
taxation. Consequently, since the budget 
contained nothing of the sort, it benefited 
by a corresponding sharp reaction to reas- 
surance. The Liberals, indeed, whatever 
the secret disgust in their hearts, and de- 
spite the fact that the relations between the 
Liberal and the Labor Parties had become 
venomously hostile, received it with a 
chorus of ecstatic praise. They could not 
very well do anything else, for 1t was not a 
socialist budget at all; it was a distinctively 
Liberal budget, incorporating every elec- 
tioneering Liberal feature, devoid of the 
slightest touch of socialism, which the 
Liberals could not attack without publicly 
stultifying themselves. 

Thanks to economies initiated by the pre- 
ceding Conservative Government, Mr. 
Snowden found himself with a surplus of 
£48,000,000. This went in the orthodox 
way, just as though a Liberal or a Conserva- 
tive and not a socialist Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer were in office, to the payment 
of debt. At the existing rates of taxation, 
there would next year be an estimated 
surplus of £28,000,000. Mr. Snowden dis- 
tributed this surplus by reducing the duties 
on tea and sugar, abolishing the entertain- 
ments tax on the cheap seats used by the 
working class, abolishing a special corpora- 
tion tax whose incidence fell exclusively 
upon the holders of ordinary shares in 
joint-stock companies, wiping out that 
small measure of tariff protection known as 
the McKenna Duties, and in sundry other 
small reliefs. He left himself with an esti- 
mated surplus of only £4,000,000 for the 
current year. 

It was the abolition of the McKenna 
Duties which filled the Liberals with the 
most intense delight. Those duties date 
from 1915 and imposed a 3314 per cent tariff 
on imported motor cars—not commercial 
vehicles—pianos, cinematograph films and 
optical glass. In the shelter of those duties, 
the British motor-car industry was in a con- 
dition of conspicuous financial success, in 
striking contrast to the shrunken state of 
the motortruck manufacturers. The piano 
manufacturers were equally flourishing. In 
fact, these two trades were a conspicuous 
exception to the crisis of unemployment 
which afflicts the whole country; in neither 
of them was there any unemployment at all. 
To the old-fashioned Liberals, however, 
free trade is a sacrosanct dogma to be 
blindly applied at whatever cost. The ex- 
istence of these duties, although imposed as 
a wartime necessity by a Liberal adminis- 
tration, had been a standing offense, since 
they were a standing refutation of the dog- 
mas of the canonized Mr. Cobden. Their 
abolition, as one of the Liberal newspapers 
said when warmly congratulating the Labor 
Government on its budget, ‘‘satisfied an 
important principle.” 


“Opportunity is Power!’’ 


But the satisfaction of this important 
principle is going to involve the Labor 
Government in quite a lot of trouble. Be- 
fore the budget was declared the socialists 
themselves were in a hot dispute over the 
question of whether these duties should be 
abolished or no. On the one hand, the 
Labor Party, alone among the socialists of 
the world—elsewhere their comrades are 
emphatic in protection of the industries by 
which they live—had announced its adhe- 
sion to the free-trade dogma; on the other, 
the sudden abolition of those duties was 
certainly going to ruin flourishing indus- 
tries and throw many thousands of men out 
of work—an extremely bad advertisement 
for the Labor Party. Unless those duties 
were renewed, as they always had been, by 
May first they would automatically lapse, 
and the budget was not due until April 
twenty-ninth. An influential body of 
socialist M.P.’s fought desperately for the 
retention of the tariff, the cabinet was 
acutely divided; but Mr. Snowden was 
obdurate. At the last moment Mr. Mac- 
Donald rushed back from an oratorical tour 
in Wales to preside over that last of a suc- 
cession of hurried and frequent cabinet 
meetings which decided as a compromise 
that the duties should lapse on August first. 

The announcement has filled the motor- 
car and piano trades with dismay. The 
motor-car industry cannot compete with 
the mass production of America, and the 
piano trade cannot compete with the 
cheaper wage level of Germany. Masters 
and men—and the men voted socialist in 
the last election—are uniting with their 
socialist representatives in Parliament to 
bring all possible pressure on the Labor 
Government to continue the duties. 

“Ts this a Labor Government,” ask those 
workers, “which is throwing 100,000 men 
on the dole? Is this the socialist solution 
of the unemployment problem?” 

And that question will be reiterated 
ceaselessly all over Britain if Mr. Snow- 
den’s ‘‘satisfaction of an important princi- 
pe” is allowed to stand. The McKenna 
Duties in fact are going to be the acid test 
of whether the British Socialist Govern- 
ment really has the interests of the British 
workers at heart. It is not pretended that 
anyone in Britain can benefit by their 
abolition. They will vanish, if vanish they 
ultimately do, as a socialist concession to 
Liberal dogmas—Mr. Snowden is reputed 
to be nowadays more of a Liberal than a 
socialist—or in fulfillment of that resolu- 
tion of a recent annual conference of the 
Independent Labor Party which declared 
that the socialists would do nothing for 
industry which would have for effect “the 
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perpetuation of the decaying capitalist 
system.” 

But the most curiously symptomatic 
feature of this first socialist budget is that 
it makes absolutely no provision for the 
financing of any of the widely advertised 
socialist schemes. Either one of two 
things—either those schemes have been 
dropped or the socialist government does 
not expect to.remain much longer in office. 

Do the socialists think their government 
is going to last? Until the other day they 
were constantly reiterating that they were 
in office but not in power, and that they 
might be turned out at any minute. But 
they have suddenly changed their tune. 
Mr. MacDonald went out of his way to say, 
“Office without power? Nonsense! Oppor- 
tunity is power!’’ And then he went on to 
claim that there was no need for another 
election for the next two or three years, dur- 
ing which Labor might continue to govern. 

This, if it meant anything at all, was a 
direct challenge to the two other great 
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an exceptionally acute crisis of Liberal 
anger and disgust with itself, Mr. Lloyd 
George headed a revolt against the suave 
Mr. Asquith, and publicly attacked the 
Labor Party for base ingratitude and cal- 
culated rudeness. 

Mr. MacDonald has a sharp tongue 
when he likes, and he responded defiantly 
to Mr. Lloyd George by being even more 
rude. The country at large says that since 
apparently the only merit of the Liberal 
Party is that it has put socialism into 
power, and magnanimously keeps it there, 
it may as well vote Labor direct if it wants 
socialism. There is no advantage in get- 
ting it through an intermediary. And the 
Liberal Party itself has held one or two 
stormy meetings to ask its leaders what it 
really does stand for. There is in fact a 
plethora of Liberal leaders—presently there 
will be more leaders than led. 

The gradually more and more embittered 
quarrel between the Liberals and the 
Labor Party reached a climax early in May. 


Miss Lily Rosati, Famous Child Orator of the Young Communist League of 
Great Britain, at a Labor’s May Day Demonstration in Hyde Park, London 


parties on whose sufferance Labor remains 
in office. It meant, one must surmise, that 
the socialists would welcome a_ speedy 
general election, in which they could go to 
the country and say: 

“See how well we have proved our 
capacity to govern! Look at the orthodox 
budget we have introduced, with its re- 
missions of tax from the industrial and 
middle-class breakfast table! Send us back 
with a real majority so that we can get on 
with our exclusive plans for the immediate 
establishment of the millennium!” 

They believe that an election now would 
give them that majority. They believe that 
they have successfully outmaneuvered the 
other parties. 

There is some justification for this belief. 
The Liberal Party is exhibiting a pitiful 
spectacle of querulously complaining im- 
potence. Far from its being able to control 
the socialist government, as Mr. Asquith 
boasted it would when he put the socialists 
into office, the Labor Party omits no 
oceasion of publicly flouting and humil- 
jating its Liberal benefactor. Profiting by 


The Liberals discovered, by analyzing the 
last election figures, that the proportional- 
representation system would have given 
them a few more seats, mostly at the ex- 
pense of Labor. Aceordingly—it is alleged, 
at the instigation of Mr. Lloyd George, 
restlessly impatient at his anomalous 
position—they presented a definite and 
well-advertised ultimatum to the govern- 
ment—either the socialists would pass a pro- 
portional-representation bill or the Liberals 
would declare uncompromising war on 
them in the country. The government 
shrugged its shoulders; not only declined 
to pass the bill but bluntly said that it 
could offer it no facilities. 

“Turn them out!” eried an angry 
Liberal in the House of Commons. 

“Get on with the job then!” sarcasti- 
cally replied the government spokesman. 

If there jis one thing of which the 
socialists are certain it is that it is not 
Liberalism that will defeat them in the 
constituencies. The old historic Liberal 
Party in fact committed suicide—just as 
the socialists gleefully diagnosed—when, 
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having appealed to the electorate | 
bulwark against socialism, it crea:} 
socialist government at the earlies , 
portunity. Those erstwhile Liberalsy 
approve of socialist doctrines will 
Labor next time; the others who dh 
approve will vote either for the 
servatives or a new party, 
itself. 

The Conservatives are in a little } 
case than the Liberals. They haye . 
no concession of their principles, } 
neither have they, so far, displayed 
imaginative understanding of the ; 
seated distress among the working el 
which sends those working classes to 
for socialism. They are still the par 
vested interests, of things as be 
They have no leader who can inj 
enthusiasm; and, as an official or. 
ization, they are nervously diffiden, 
taking to themselves any new leade, 
genius. They rejected, against the 
of 50 per cent of the Conservatives 
cerned, Mr. Winston Churchill ag 
cruit to their party, a rejection the | 
not improbably have cause to regret, | 

Nothing is more probable than th; 
there is another general election in 
near future, with the two older partie 
they are, the Labor-Socialists will re 
with a greatly increased majority, _ 
it is not unlikely that the next election 
see another party in the field, a defini 
antisocialist party of younger blood, 
perhaps by Mr. Winston Churchill 
party that will gather the more strer 
the longer Labor is in power. y 
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The Cloud Over Ireland — 


| 
A 


For the moment, one may susp 
neither Conservatives nor Liberals are y 
anxious to turn Labor out. On the hon 
are many unvleasant problems which t 
are very willing to leave the socialists 
settle. A formidable upheaval is threat 
in the mining industry which may after 
result in its nationalization—a way out 
which neither Liberals nor Con 
would care to assume responsibil 
Unrest is seetting throughout the wh 
industrial community, anda Labor Gove 
ment, whatever else it does, undoubte 
acts as a safety valve. a 

Also, there is the prospect once mor¢ 
big trouble in Ireland, trouble which 
Labor Government inherits from 
Liberal-Conservative coalition presi 
over by Mr. Lloyd George. It is possi 
that before the year is out the Free St 
and Ulster will have come to blows a 
result of the settlement made with § 
Fein by Mr. Lloyd George, which ignot 
implicitly if not expressly, the previ 
settlement made by that gentleman w 
Ulster. The socialists as a movement 
of course enthusiastically pro Free Ste 
as they are pro anything which is a 
British—the Free State, by treaty 
dominion, incidentally refused to part 
pate in the British Empire Exhibition—] 
if they attempt to use British resources 
the coercion of an Ulster that only desi 
to remain under the national flag, th 
will be such an explosion of popular wri 
in England as will blow socialism 7 
sight for a generation. It is not improbak 
given their peculiar psychology, that th 
might attempt such coercion. The oth 
parties are cynically willing to leave th 
the opportunity. if 

But that is in the future, and the futt 
eludes definite prophecy. What is ple 
from the situation as it exists is that t 
socialist government is daily losing sy: 
pathy with and from revolutionary soci 
ism; in fact at the Independent Lal 
Party’s annual conference on Fas 
Sunday Mr. MacDonald pleaded for t 

label ‘‘socialism” to be laid aside! 1] 
much preferred the less provocative wo 
“Labor,” he said, a heresy that a you 
would have been unthinkable. As fre 
its inception, the socialist governme 
exists on the understanding that it forge 
socialism; and, in the responsibilities 
office, it is more and more inclined | 
accept and even welcome that condition 
its being. ? 
But the socialist organizations, whe 
that government is ultimately derived, 
not forget their socialism. They impatient 
indorse Mr. MacDonald’ssuggestive phras 
“Opportunity ‘is power!” And they a 
very angry indeed that the ei eebees 
not used; that this British Governme 
which has sprung from the seed they sow 
means a British Government and _ not 
British revolution. 


«rroundings Cheerful and the Execution a 
(and Success, with all the Latest Improved 
‘ethods in the Art of Scientific Strangu- 
‘jtion Employed. I want to stand some 
mere on the Summit of the Black Mesa, 
joking out over and saying Good By to the 
*hole World below. Then, while I’m get- 
¢ a Last Sweet Drag on my Cigarette 
id an Eye Full of Soft and Sympathetic 
senery, let some Fast Cow Boy come 
ng along in an Air Plane and Slipa 


to Eternity with a Smile, Serene and Sat- 
ied that I always Done the Best I could.” 


‘A Tourist offen the Right Road stopped 
yer at Buzzard’s Roost the other night and 
yt in a Poker Game and Lost everything 
>» had With Him excepting some Trav- 
‘er’s Checks and No one there would take 
ese because they all said they never Trav- 
‘ed Much and didn’t know when they 
yuld use them, so the Next Day he sent 
ye Traveler’s Checks to Phcenix to the 
‘ank to Get some Real Money to get out of 
pak and Buzzard’s Roost with. Not want- 
‘ig to take Any Chances after what he had 
ist Been Through, he asked Old Jud Pat- 
‘rson to Register the Letter. Jud never 
‘ad nothing like this ever Happen before 
‘nce he was Post Master and No Body ever 
old Jud what an Index was so Jud started 
. to read the Post Masters Guide and 
‘ook of Rules, right from the start, and it 
yok him 4 days and a Half to get down to 
‘ie R’s and where it told What to Do when 
; Stranger Wanted to Register a Letter. 

[eantime and while the Tourist was wait- 
ig for Jud to get the letter Registered and 
‘ne Real Money to get back and not want- 
ig to pay all his Money to Jud for Board 
nd Room, the Tourist accepted an Invite 
‘om Six Shooter Simpkins to go Pros- 
ecting out in the Eagle Tails and get 
way from the Other Folks who knew he 
ee Money Coming. While he was gone 
he Money Come Back marked “‘ Special De- 
very,” so Jud he drove out in the Eagle 
‘ails to deliver it and spent Three Days 
unting him up and only Charged him 
47.10 for making the delivery. Every 
ody in Buzzard’s Roost is after Jud’s 
ob now. —Dick Wick Hall, 
| Editor and Garage Owner. 


| 


Local News 


JN KITTERY, Delia McSlattery, 
iP The spinster, unmelted by flattery, 
_ Who once ran the hat shop, 

_ Has opened a cat shop 

| And calls it The Kittery Kattery. 


ZL 


_ Our prominent flappers of Tucson— 

| Delightful young persons to muse on— 
Are rolling their stockings 

_ _ Clear down to the clockings. 

| But still they are keeping their shoes on. 


At times, on polite Pottawattamie, 

_ Mosquitoes, adept in phlebotomy, 
Descend in a fury 

___ Across the Missourt. 

_ We're glad they are not hippopotami. 


_ Eliphalet Briggs, of Emporia, 
Is troubled with phantasmagoria. 
Reversing his habits, 
He ate two Welsh rabbits 
_ And dreamed he had moved to Peoria! 


t 


. 
“DRAWN 8Y WYNCIE KING 


ohana 
Bsose over my head and Swing my Soul ° 
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Petunia Durant, of Mount H ood, 

Complains “I am misunderstood!” 
If that’s what's the matter, 
According to chatter 

At least it is all to the good. 


—Arthur Guiterman. 


Epitaphs on a Jeweler’s Showcase 


| | ERE lies a wedding gift, 
Bought on Monday, 

Sent out Tuesday, 

Taken in Wednesday, 

Unwrapped Thursday, 

Sniffed at Friday, 

Sent back Saturday 

And credited Sunday. 


To be the pride 
: Of some young bride 
This silver teaset was designed. 
But—what a shame! 
Back here it came— 
The bride-to-be had changed her mind. 


Requiescat—Silver vegetable dish. 

Little bride said it was just her wish. 
But she turned it in at an early date, 
For the dog-gone thing was a duplicate. 


These dinner gongs 
Resumed their nooks, 
Since some young wives 
Are also cooks. 


Full seven times this silver urn 

Has fared forth only to return. 

With the next bride it must remain. 
’Tis worn too thin to mark again. 


Here is a pair of military brushes ranged, 
By the indignant mother of the bride ex- 
changed. 
She asked in tones that had an angry ring, 
“Whoever heard of giving bridegrooms any- 
thing!” —Fairfax Downey. 


Battle Songs for the Bourgeoisie 


“TET who will write the laws of a nation, so 

that I write their songs,” said limping 
Tyrtzus, who wrote the war songs of Sparta, 
which must have been quite a trick, since 
nothing rimes with Sparta, unless you al- 
low words like garter and cream of tartar, 
and that would imply a Brooklyn accent, 
for which we have no authority in the 
classics. 

The preceding paragraph has not much 
to do with the subject beyond indicating 
the width and depth of the author’s twelve- 
thousand-dollar education, but I think I 
ought to show it off once in a while just to 
cheer up father. The point is that the 
Communist and Proletarian parties in the 
various countries are laboring to render 
the Proletariat class-conscious. They have 
written lots of fine songs, the International, 
the Red Flag, and others. The Aristocrats 
have many splendid old songs they can use; 
for instance, the British national anthem— 
God Help the King, I think it is. 

But the Bourgeoisie has not a single song! 

Brother Bourgeoises, to arms! How can 
we have a class war if we are not class- 
conscious? How can we be class-conscious 
unless we have some rousing ballads to in- 
spire us? When the Day comes let every 
stout Bourgeois be ready to seize a rifle, a 
pistol, a mid-iron, and spring to arms to 


ARISE 
COUNTRYMEN 
AMERICA 
iS IN 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


defend the Middle Class! Let each man 
do his bit as we march to Victory! 

I will lead the singing. Instead of a gun 
I will seize my ukulele; perhaps I had bet- 
ter march up behind the rest of you, so that 
you can all hear me. 

I am working on the songs now. How 
do you like these? . 


Class-conscious, class-conscious, class- 
conscious are we, 

Weare the brave boys of the old Bourgeoisie! 

So down with the Dukes and the Red Soviet! 

Class-conscious, class-conscious, class- 
conscious, you bet! 


We may not be so rough and strong, 
We may not be such clever boys, 
But still we'll sing our battle song: 
The Middle Class forever, boys! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! The dear old Bourgeoisie! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah for Property! 
We'll take the proletariat 
And hang them with a lariat! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Long live the Bourgeoisie! 


The foe may hurl his mud and rocks 
And struggle to dishonor me; 
I'll fight and die for orthodox 
Political Economy! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! The dear old Bourgeoisie! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah for Property! 
Our curses on hypocrisy, 
And curse the Aristocracy! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Long live the Bourgeoisie! 


We'll fight for the Right, boys, 
We'll fight for the Right! 
We'll fight for the Right till we die! 
The Radicals may enter 
The Left or the Center, 
But we'll fight for the Right till we die! 
—Morris Bishop. 


A Broken Record 


HE elevators ran too slow 
For Make-It-Snappy Rudderow; 
Each day at eight A.M. he’d climb 
time. 


take 
And 


All day plain mortals under him 
Would strive to match his push and vim; 
Then, five P.M., still charged with glee, 
He'd ; 

it 


the 
steps 


out 
three. 


In Ward Fourteen he wears a frown; 
They tell him that he started down 
Last night—with all his usual pep— 
But 
7,Uptp 
ssvU 
D 
ajburs 
jdajs 
—Nina Baldwin. 


The Political Paul Reveres Will Now Begin to Ride 
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and see this 
1924 desk / 


OU drive a 1924 car—desks 

have progressed as much as cars. 
You owe it to yourself to use this 
1924 desk! Note these conveniences. 
One flip of your hand—drawers 
coast out and stop. Top drawers for 
card records, storage — center drawer 
with sliding tray for office tools, bot- 
tom drawers for vertical filing. The 
“Y and E”’ Efficiency Desk comes in 
six models—for executives, stenogra- 
phers, salesmen, clerks. Quartered 
oak or genuine mahogany. 


Modernize your whole office 


Protect important 
papers in ‘‘ ¥Y and E”’ 
Fire Wall Steel Files 
—the only filing cabi- 
nets with a protective 
lining of asbestos be- 
tween steel walls. 


Give your books, in- 
surance policies, cur- 
rency, etc., the per- 
manent protection of 
a “Y and E” Label 
Safe—the safe that 
stays safe—no mois- 
ture between walls to 
rust or dry out. 


The“‘Y andE”’ Direct 
Name System, that 
finds or files any letter 
in less than ten 
seconds, is only one 
of many “Y and E 

time-saving Systems. 


"Y and E” Systems 


Phone the ‘‘Y and E”’ store near you. Or 
mail the coupon, checking your needs. 


YAWMAN «nD FRBE MFG.©. 
632 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
"*Y and E”’ Branches 


Albany Detroit St. Louis 

Boston Los Angeles San Francisco 

Bridgeport Newark Springfield, Mass. 
* Buffalo Philadelphia Syracuse 

Chicago Pittsburgh Wash’n, D.C. 

Cleveland Rochester New York 


Agents and Dealers in 2500 other cities 
In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
Newmarket, Ont. 


es, OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 


| Wood and Steel Filing Cabinets—Desks— 


Safes — Office Systems and Supplies 


|] SEUSEREETOSSCRASRSESESRETERRESESeEseueasaceooeecnaasaes 


| Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co. 


632 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send latest literature describing items checked 


[J Desks [] Cabinets LJ Sates [] fort 


NAME 


ADDRESS ———— 
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“Vafedge 


A Good Way to Start 

the Day—Orange 

juice iced and served yh 
in 5-o2. “* Safedge"’ Ve 
glass 


Tall, slender, 
graceful, for 
Iced-Tea—12- 


ounce size 
“Safedge”’ glass 


This sparkling 7-oz. 
“* Safedge"’ glass en- 
hances the frosty, 
cold, carbonated 
beverage it contains. 
Lt just splits a pint 


litre 


The tinkle of ice 
pleasantly accom- 
panied by the sparkle 
of glass, just right for 
a mixed drink or 
punch, is this 10-02. 
size 


PREVENTS CHIPPING 


Beauty - Protection - Economy 


and Astonishingly Low Price 


Table glassware, enriched with slender grace, endowed with 
new rugged resistance, enhanced by economy of first cost and 
slight after cost because the “beaded edge” prevents chipping 
—that is “Safedge”, the glassware sensation of the century. 


“‘Safedge’”’ was heralded as an accomplishment of 106 years 
of manufacture. “‘Safedge’’ has already become a signal suc- 
cess. Fourteenrailroads have installed it. Hotels, institutions, 
schools have followed in rapid succession. Heads of homes and 
housewives were quick to see this new beauty and economy. 


. 


TOW Ey Let BBE WY. GriAmsis 


The secret of the strength of ‘‘Safedge’’ lies in the “beaded 
edge”’ which gives the glass a new beauty of finish and adds 
stubborn resistance against marring fracture or chip at drink- 
ing edge. This means an entirely new kind of glassware; safer, 
more sanitary, more graceful. Positively a startling achievement. 


Be sure to see “‘Safedge”’, made in plain or delicately etched 
or cut patterns ina complete range of styles and sizes. It costs 
less than most glassware without ‘‘Safedge”’ protection. Your 
store should have it. If not, write us for nearest dealer’s name. 


FREE—Send for beautiful booklet ‘‘The Story of ‘Safedge’"’ showing different patterns in glasses and stemware 


MAN U FA CTU RIN.G 


NEw York; 200 5th Ave.; New ENGLAND: 110 Thacher St., Mattapan, Mass.; SAN FRANCISCO: 718 Mission St. ; Los ANGELEs;: 643 S. Olive St, ; 


GyOLM, BP AUNTY:, 


TLO L EADYORee OSH Ike 


SEATTLE: Terminal Sales Bldg.; DALLAS: 15111 Commerce St. 


June 28, 19:1 


The BEADED RIM 
_PREVENTS CHIPPING 


a 


SAFEDGE GLASSWARE PROTECTED BY THE BEADED EDGE IS MADE IN A COMPLETE LINE OF TABLEWARE 


—s | 


D> 


| ADVENT U. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


\narehy! Even for that the rotter should 
_pin a gaol—as it is quaintly spelled here. 
_ ‘Tt is not proposed,”’ resumes the radical, 
“at the ties of kinship should in any way 
} weakened, but the time has arrived 

yen they must be disassociated from the 
_ysentimental operations of trade and 
f ance.” 

Rash words, these, so unseemly that a 
yw paper had to be started to get them 
pnted at all. 

“From Australia,’ continues the insur- 

at, “England draws supplies of cheap 
fd for three million of her industrialists 
¢d her trading wizards send in return high- 
yiced manufactures, with a preferential 
viff against her competitors whom Aus- 
jilians sentimentally call ‘foreigners.’ 
jitish ships for the most part carry the 
«egoes both ways at fabulous freights. By 
«mparison the preference Australia gets 
fm England is a joke, but not at Eng- 
hid’s expense.” 

‘Then says the old-line journal, “A 
«ange cry to be raised here!’’ The old 
jper is honestly shocked. 

[The upstart retorts with its slogan, 
‘fore factories before more farms!”’ and 
aborates this. ‘The plan of buying the 
jugh stuff and making the fine is what 

4 Britain financially and now enables 
bs make money out of the Dominions.” 
ad now again he forgets his manners with 
Gngland’s policy is still what it was when 
tt declared that the American colonists 
dno right to make even a horseshoe nail 
‘r themselves.” 

‘This is a peculiarly infelicitous reference 
‘a historic scandal it were seemly to for- 
it, but the red flag of revolt is waved 
jain. 

"Tn pursuing her traditional policy of 
‘turning dear manufactures for cheap pri- 
ary products, Britain is restricting the 
‘econdary development of the Common- 
ealth, the deluded dolt of an Australian 
jus having to pay freight both ways and 
itside manufacturing profits in order that 
2?may wear his own wool.” 

One would expect this to hold the con- 
rvative for a while, but he comes back 
ith a cry that in all the Commonwealth— 
teept, of course, in the greater and un- 
hhabited part—gets an instant respectful 


COPYRIGH] BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y. OC. 


hearing, the ery of “Cheap labor!” To the | 


Australian, this has a far more dreadful 


sound than ‘Mad dog!” or ‘Fire!’ or | 


“Murder!” Andnowweare getting through 
the husk of the coconut; presently the milk 
will ooze. 

“The high labor cost is a sufficient an- 
swer,’’ says the old school, “to any demand 
for manufactures in Australia.” 

These words have a wild, a weirdly Lewis 
Carroll tinge, yet they are truly quoted from 
so substantial and dignified looking a news- 
paper that you would instinctively trust it 
as you would trust a calendar or a new time- 
piece. Of course, an outsider is stirred to 
ask why the high labor cost hasn’t also pro- 
hibited the tremendous primary production 
which is rumored to involve labor; but be- 
ing an outsider, he permits the insurgent 
sheet to ask, ‘‘But who can be scared by 
this when it is recalled that the United 
States is the highest priced labor country in 
the world and yet does quite a bit of manu- 
facturing?’’ A moment later, however, he 
does concede “‘a shortage of artisans and an 
excess of primary producers, both due to a 
wrong-headed immigration policy. . . . 
In only one respect are we short, in popula- 
tion adapted or adaptable to manufactur- 
ing. Those who have been allowed to guide 
the country’s destinies hitherto have assidu- 
ously perpetuated that shortage.” 

And the milk is out of the nut at last. We 
had suspected what it would be on reading 
elsewhere an Australian boast of “‘a num- 
ber of statutes of an advanced democratic 
stamp, having for their object the ameliora- 
tion of the working classes.” It sounded 
suspicious, and it caused less of a shock now 
to find what the most of Australia believes. 
It believes that if it had more people the 
increase would result not in more jobs, 
merely in more candidates for the present 
jobs. 

Credit it or not, but this is and has been 
Australia’s firm stand in the matter of 
growth. The trades unions are hostile to 
any increase of population, and the trades 
unions are Australia, every state govern- 
ment being a labor government whether so 
named or not. 

“The antagonism,”’ we read—and this in 
an almost conservative daily—‘“‘which the 
unions display to immigration is notorious, 


An Australian Sheep Farm 
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pend your Vacation 
on Board a Cunarder / 


Only Three Weeks 


necessary for Round Trip 
including brief stay ashore. 


Four Weeks 


or longer for more extended 
time in Europe. 


Over to Furope 


and back for 
$170. 


There’s nothing like a sea voyage for real rest, recrea- 
tion and an invigorating change. It makes a delightful 
vacation. You can have it now—at a moderate cost— 
in one of the Cunard “Vacation Specials’ — famous 
liners in which the whole Third Cabin has been reserved for 
tourist parties or individuals who wish to make the transat- 
lantic round trip in congenial company. 


Cunard Third Cabin accommo- 
dations consist of comfortable, 
well-ventilated private state- 
rooms for 2, 3 and 4 persons; 
private staterooms for married 
couples; large dining halls, 
lounges and libraries, many 
bathrooms, plenty of deck space 
for promenading, dances and 
games, and excellent, abundant 
menus. 


Sailing Dates 
of the 


CUNARD 
"VACATION SPECIALS" 


July 2 MAURETANIA 
July 3 LANCASTRIA 
Aug. 9 LANCASTRIA 
Aug. 16 SAXONIA 


Arrangements have been made for similar return accom- 
modations,with several sailing dates from which to choose. 


A vacation of three weeks is ample for the round 
trip and will permit of a visit to the great 


British Empire Exhibition in London. 


For those able to spend a week or two additional, there is 
plenty to see in London, Faris, etc. 


Big Value for your Vacation Money! 
Figure it up. $170. for the round trip transatlantic fare 
and no need to spend more except during your 
stay ashore. How else can you get for the amount so 
much that is new, interesting, entertaining? Get together 
a party of your own, and write now for full information. 


and ANCHOR. 


STEAM SHIP LINES 
25 Broadway, New York or Branches and Agencies 
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their tyranny past belief. So, too, is the 
tyranny exercised by them over the com- 
munity which includes their own mem- 
bers. An allegation of the unions is 
that migration schemes are all part of a de- 
liberate plot to glut the labor market and 
reduce wages.”’ 

Result: The rural industries are crying 
for labor; there is a shortage in many kinds 
of skilled labor, owing not a little to union 
restrictions upon apprenticeship, and Aus- 
tralia is advertised to the potential immi- 
grant as a land where starvation awaits 
him. Yet despite those statutes of an ad- 
vanced democratic type, “having for their 
object the amelioration of the working 
classes,’’ one need not be long in Australia 
to learn that these same working classes are 
nothing like half ameliorated. And why 
not, since labor itself does the ameliorating? 

For one thing, there is the fertility of the 
land. Some years ago a housewife coming 
out from home brought a cactus in a flower- 
pot. It languished and died, so the home- 
sick lady had another sent out. This one 
flourished to maturity and one night crept 
stealthily out of the house and went bush, to 
live its own life in the great open spaces. 
Today there is a cactus for every home, 
however humble; but public sentiment is 
not in its favor and huge sums are spent to 
fight it. Thus with the blackberry vine, 
elsewhere inoffensive. In fertile Australia it 
now ranks high as an imported pest. 


All the Socialistic Frills 


And fecundity! Some sportin’ chap from 
home thought he could do with a bit of 
huntin’, so he brought over his ’ounds and 
a few foxes. But there is no sporting club 
named in his honor. Foxes are hunted, but 
no longer in the way of sport. It has be- 
come a matter of self-defense. Next a pet 
lover brought in a couple of the cunningest 
little bunny rabbits. They were attracted 
to each other from the very first and their 
early photographs, showing five genera- 
tions in a family group, received flattering 
notice. And presently their several billion 
descendants nearly ate up the world’s fifth 
largest continent. In all Australia there is 
no monument to the original importer, 
though the money spent to exterminate the 
offspring of his pets would have erected a 
handsome one on every inhabited square 
mile. 

And then someone brought in a tiny 
sprig of unionism and this plant flourished 
beyond any record of prickly pear or black- 
berry or rabbit. The neighbors from far and 
wide came to ask cuttings from it, for the 
plant was believed to have a magic prop- 
erty; it was believed that its possessor 
became endowed with the power to lift him- 
self by his boot straps. All Australia still 
holds to this belief, for the plant’s rate of 
increase would have shamed the most philo- 
progenitive of rabbits. A conventional 
paragraph in the public prints, hackneyed 
to a point where it excites as little notice as 
a weather report from Texas, reads like 
this: 

“During three months ending June thir- 
tieth employes in New South Wales”— 
Victoria, Queensland or any of the other 
states—“‘lost £562,120 in wages as a result 
of strikes.” 

Labor is in the saddle. It makes its own 
laws, then strikes in spite of them. It em- 
ploys the wiliest of economic stratagems; 
it has a tribunal to adjust the basic wage to 
the cost of living. When the price of beef 
goes up the pay of the journeyman butcher 
is raised to meet it. But strikes multiply, 
for there seems to be some foul subterra- 
nean connection between wages and the 
cost of living, and a baffling influence upon 
both of labor’s stand on immigration. The 
nature of these connections and influences 
is not understood. All that labor clearly 
knows is that 20,000,000 more settlers in 
Australia would merely mean 20,000,000 
more people looking for jobs. Meantime, 
for those within the gate, it applies all the 
touted bland devices for making Utopia to 
order—state-owned railways, old age and 
invalid pensions, a maternity bonus, ap- 
proximations of the single tax; whatever 
sounds as if it might repeal certain old laws 
of human association. 

The various state governments will try 
anything not only once but as often as 
someone suggests it—anything but letting 
in more people. Reckless New South Wales 
will let in 5000 settlers a year for six years! 
Of a state industry we read: ‘Government 
institutions are now getting bread £2500 
a year cheaper than when they drew the 
supply from the state bakery, though that 
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institution lost money even at high prices.” 
Meantime, with population kept as low as 
labor can keep it with every shrewd device, 
Australia, empty and incredibly rich, is a 
toothsome morsel dangled before the immi- 
nent agape jaws of certain land-hungry 
Asiatics. Yet Australia is not afraid. It is 
the fixed belief of every one of its 6,000,000 
that, if the rich bait were snapped at, a 
powerful nation would hurry to fight their 
battles. Not England—the United States. 
This is important if true. 

It should be noted here that the word 
“strike” in Australia seems curiously to 
have become a word not quite nice. Aus- 
tralian labor rarely strikes. It ‘‘ceases to 
attend work.”’ In Sydney we read that the 
Amalgamated Printing Trades was lately 
penalized £100 ‘‘for illegally engaging in a 
cessation of work.’’ Could it be put more 
prettily? Said a British artisan, leaving for 
America because he had been unable to find 
work in Melbourne, “Labor is flogging its 
own joss,” which is a bit of slang meaning, 
in plain English, that labor is dutching its 
own game. Certainly it has cuddled and 
coddled itself until it has become petulant, 
whining, spoiled. And if it is true that the 
nation lately named would help it to keep 
Australia empty, how did it find this out? 
Who started the rumor? 


Let us descend from the soap box and 
watch Sydney; forget its industrial plight 
and mingle with its street throngs of the 
Western American face and confident stride. 
We shall feel, then, the fascination of the 
bosker big land. Life is young and ardent 
here in spite of time-worn political shifts to 
beat a game that never was beaten save in 
Polynesia before the white man came to 
complicate it. The men who make the 
wheels go round in state and common- 
wealth are natural-born Rotarians, up-and 
coming go-getters. They may be delayed 
by cessations of work, but they will not 
be stopped. One longs to speed up the pro- 
jecting machine and unreel in an hour 
Australia from the moment to 100 years 
hence. It would be worth watching. Yet 
we must do with watching those who will 
dare the big adventure of that wilderness 
just beyond the city gates. Often in the 
street throng we identify the far out-backer 
who is already pioneering the conquest, the 
competent-eyed man in the loose clothes, 
just now contracting his wonted far look to 
the near novelties of a city street. One 
such we identify. 

“That’s the old sheep boy from the 
boat,”’ says the other American. 

We hail him and he turns back to us— 
turning wrong under the new rule—and is 
in trouble with the milling mob. Free at 
length, he pushes back the wide gray hat 
and eyes the tangle. 


In Quest of the Real Thing 


“Stone the crows! 
muster?’”’ 

Then he talks in his soft-spoken friendly 
way. He is tired of the sea and the blokes 
that travel over the top of it. Glad to be 
home again, though he is still a matter of 
three weeks from his “‘selection.’”? Then he 
grins in a city-tired way and says if we will 
go into this pub he’ll shout a couple of 
pints. The Americans are pleased and go 
into the pub. It is Sydney’s chief hotel and 
its bar is superbly elegant, after the man- 
ner of American bars before drinking was 
done in the home. There is a hundred 
yards or so of it along four sides of the 
room, staffed by barmaids at intervals of 
six feet. The Americans become joyful. 
This is the real thing in bars and a real 
cocktail can now be had. Our host declares 
for gin and ginger and we request Martini 
cocktails. Miss, the barmaid, sets forth a 
bottle of gin, a bottle of vermuth and two 
half-size cocktail glasses. No ice, no shak- 
ing. There is the cocktail. The Americans 
are embarrassed and change to the drink 
of their host. 

He is now prattling of home; of his 
lucern paddocks where he can keep seventy- 
five sheep to the acre in fair nick. Stone 
the crows, but it’s a bosker land if you get 
a good pitch! Once he’s back, he’ll stay 
back. Never more will he hump his bluey, 
get off from the scent of the wattle. Others 
may go, but he’ll stay back and cook the 
tea. Or, if he gets itchy-footed, he’ll go 
fossicking around the saltbush. He knows 
Australia from the back-block billabongs 
to the beaches, and all talk about other 
lands is tosh. Let the narks talk it, but 
they get him prickly. He wouldn’t leave 
this bosker land if he had to go out into 


Are they having a 
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Mother Bush with dish, dolly and cradle 
and six-rivet patches on his clobber. He’d 


sooner be low here, a poor cocky, a yard- © 


man’s offsider, a sundowner carrying the 
bundle, a swaggie cadging tucker, than 
high in any other land. But that is the way 
all Australians feel. It is chauvinism of a 
brand not entirely unfamiliar to the Amer- 
icans. But what about cocktails? Don’t 
they make those in the bosker big land? 

“Cocktails?’’ Our friend ponders, then 
looks pleased. ‘‘No use cobbering up to 
that gal there, but this ain’t any one-pub 
town. Now I know a place within cooey 
of here—you won’t mind a bit of foot- 
slogging—where you ean find the dinkum 
stuff. Lucky I saw the placard in a window. 
Come on, I still have a wallet of notes.’’ 

From the low-hanging gray mustache he 
wipes sparkles of gin and ginger and we go 
on. Five minutes of buffeting the intract- 
able street throng and we halt before a shop 
window in George Street. A beautifully 
printed card says: “Cocktails, 9d. a glass.” 
Our guide is cordial and proud. 

“Have I made my marble good?” he 
demands. ‘Let us enter and have a glass 
of cocktails.” 

But his guests have spied certain bottles 
back of the sign. Bottled cocktails, it is 
explained, won’t do. They were always dan- 
gerous and these look entirely sinister. The 
true cocktail is assembled in the presence 
of the consumer. Our friend is disappointed. 

“Looks rather crook, eh?’’ he says. 
“You shy off like you would from a new 
chum’s first damper. I pushed my frame 
in, didn’t I now? I’m a fair cow. But let’s 
fossick a bit—there may be places.” 


Misleading Signs 


So we fossick, and there prove, indeed, 
to be places. We are presently entranced 
by another sign, outside a pub. It is 
headed, ‘‘American Mixed Drinks, etc.’’ 
Beginning with brandy smash, it goes 
through many slings and flips and punches 
to “Cocktails, all kinds.” It is a dingy 
sign, not too legible. It has the discouraged 
air of a sign not much read or noticed. The 
Americans look doubtful. Their friend is 
urgent. 

“There’s what you’re wishing, so. why 
hang back? Come on, don’t be wowsers!’’ 

We come on. The pub is chill and ex- 
hales a powerful beerish odor. Back of the 
bar is a chilly barmaid with a black knitted 
shawl pinned close. She is richly coiffed, 
wears magnificent earrings and has cold, 
hard eyes. We breast the bar and exchange 
icy salutations. 

“Gin and ginger,” says our friend, “and 
these gents will have two Martini American 
cocktails.”’ 

“Dry,” adds one of them. 

The barmaid surveys us with a practiced 
stare. 

“Cocktails, yes, sir.” But there is a 
taint of strangeness in her tone. 

“Two Martini American dry cocktails,” 
says our friend. 

Now there is an evasive shift of the 
maid’s cold eyes, but she glibly retorts, 
“Yes, sir. ’Ot or cold, sir?’’ 

Our friend turns inquiring eyes on us. 
He doesn’t know how we like them. Back 
of the bar a gilded legend says, “The 
Whisky Kings Drink—Why Not You?” 
It seemed pointed. Who were we to make 
a girl more trouble than kings would? We 
weren’t and didn’t. 

“All that yabber and you didn’t get 
your dry cocktails,’ says our friend out- 
side. 

We tell him we were afraid she would 
leave out the cinnamon. She looked like 
a girl who would. Again we battle with 
too solid Australians who turn to the 
right only when a constable compels them. 
Our friend still prattles of the outback, 
where any bush groper can have his fowl 
run and his cultivation paddock if so wish- 
ing. He has been glad to meet someone he 
could talk to of home things. And in half 
an hour he will meet a certain bush cove, 
an old-time mate, and have a bit of tea and 
some more talk. This bush cove was 
managing a cattle station up north. When 
he got off the boat he’d be home, except 
for a 300-mile horseback trip. Tiresome, 
yes, but once he got in he was a bit of all 
right and snug on this station of 7,000,000 
acres. A bloke had room to turn around 
there, with no gabby constable telling him 
right or left. And all he had to do—let his 
herds increase. No feeding. There were 
bullockies and drovers on that station that 
had never seen a pitchfork in their lives. 
A muster for branding now and then was 
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the only work. He and his mate wo 


yabber a lot over their tea—a simple ¢s. 
He’d been starving on ship tucker li, 
enough. He knew a dinkum place whi. 
they’d hash up a plain feed for two 
diggers, some jacketed spuds and a Diecss 
beef to which nothing but cooking }q 
been done—and this place had gd 
puftaloons. a a 
Our friend does consent, however, 5 
ingest one more gin and ginger at the ; 
hotel bar, now lined three deep with /: 
six o’clock crowd. He declines anoth . 
He isn’t used to the stuff and says he, 
already three parts shikkered; his Pins f] 
proppy. We part from him with Tregr 
He has been real Australia and we se 
to be truly a land of romance—the 
romance of achievement, not of mere § 
Sea inertia. 
After he has gone we watch in th 
barroom a further bit of the real A 
a manifestation of that fine British r 
for the law which Britons themselves 
been known to speak of. The law rec 
that bar to close at six P.M. and oj 
stroke of six it closes without any nons 
At two minutes of six it is still lined thr 
deep with eager patrons. At six it ele 
with a crash. Two minutes later the ere 
is outside and the lights are off. It isa le 
son to Americans, this instant, unquesti 
ing deference to statutory enactments. 
home there would have been at least f 
groups that lingered illegally until ur 
perhaps more than urging, was req 
But here the good old British strain 
At least 100 men, many of whom pl 
wished another whisky and soda, wall 
tamely out with never a protest becau 
law they respected said they must 
drinking at six o’clock. That is, they } 
to stop in that particular room. Want 
more, they must leave the bar, go into ' 
palm room adjoining and sit at a tal 
There they might drink until one A.M., 4’ 
which it would be a matter of knowin 
sly grogger. It was a homely touch. 
world over, a liquor law seems to be 
liquor law. 3 
Said one of the Americans, ‘‘I wont 
what puftaloons are. It sounds like a 
for Turkish trousers. Probably it isn’t. 
Said the other, ‘An ocean of good gin 
lake of vermuth, a bonzer crop of ice 
not a cocktail shaker in the land!” 


Bad News for Coffee Drinkers — 


And here another count may be scoi 
against the bosker big land, for if its ¢ 
tural development falls short of civiliz 
standards at certain points, shouldn’t it 
told so? Very well. In all Australia, thi 
there is not to be purchased a cup of a 
thing even slightly resembling dec 
coffee. In an apparently sophistica 
city of 1,000,000 people, and in a gra 
hotel with marble columns, stately 
palm rooms and orchestras, the pretei 
coffee tastes of tea, chocolate and one 
the better-known sink-cleansing powd 
Plainly, good coffee must be unknow 
the commonwealth, otherwise this out 
would not be tolerated. One begins to. 
that Sydney, for all its Old World airs 
consequence, is still Western in our 18 
sense. One understands now why 
coffee is unknown and why certain 
refinements have never reached Austra 
inhabited borders; why steaks and ¢ 
are burned on the outside and left 
cooked within; why the roast beef of 
England is here but an irritating paro: 
shaved paper-thin; why green salads 
known only by rumor. It is ys 
Australia hasn’t got around to these mit 
niceties. But here is a field ripe for miss 
aries, if the Missionary’s Union 
must be one—will listen to reason. ‘ 

On his first morning in the beautifu 
hotel one American is down at seven o’clocl 
in search of breakfast, his appetite sharp 
ened by Sydney’s tonic air. Trou ey 
visions of grilled delicacies, he approache 
the stately banquet hall to find it sealed 
It has the inhospitable front of a rajah’ 
mausoleum. The urgent appetite is taki 
to the desk below, where a clerk expla 
that breakfast may not be had until eight 
o’clock. The American is unpertu 
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—the 


He takes to the 
street. He will find one of those cozy chop 
here a fi 


old waiter type will welcome him to a table 
near the grate fire and pamper him with 
bacon and the warmed morning M 
Then it appears that in all Sydney there 
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»s street, but in its refectory the chairs are 
ed on the tables and no human voice 
cs its chill silence. Up and down the 
seet mere restaurants are closed, the one 
ft says “French Vanilla Ices Now On,” 
ed the one that says “Licensed Victualler 
' «d Keeper of Billiards.’’ One could as 
robably get breakfast in the adjacent 
Jentlemen’s Tailoring Warehouse,” or 
m “Moore Brothers, Carcass & Family 
atchers.’ 
The chilled seeker is humbled and goes 
ck to his own hotel. Trying to look as if 
) had never left it, he again seeks the 
formation clerk. Is there no place in all 
ie city where breakfast may be had at 
*30? The clerk has never heard of one. 
fact there couldn’t be one. But suppose, 
yw, that a guest of this hotel has to take a 
‘ain at 7:30; there must be trains at that 
ur, even very small towns having them 
metimes as early as 6:30. Anyway, 
ould this early departing guest be sent 
way from this grand hotel breakfastless? 
he inquiry gets over. And unto that 
‘merican the clerk these sad words then 
id say: ‘ 
_ “Oh, no, sir; he would have his break- 
ist left out overnight.” 
The American shudders. There is a mor- 
id, a prurient—at any rate, an unwhole- 
yme—impulse to ask what the breakfast 
ft out overnight would consist of. But 
lis is mastered. Almost instantly it is per- 
ived that this memory might forever 
‘ollute a healthy mind. 
“To be sure, sir,’’ continues the clerk 
‘rightly, ‘‘no trouble about that, sir. The 
‘reakfast is left out overnight.” 
I understand,” says the American hur- 
edly, fearful that he may hear a terrible 
ummary of its items; ‘“‘but why can’t you 
iye him a real breakfast?” 
-“You mean a hot breakfast?’ demands 
he clerk. 
' “Certainly a hot breakfast. There is no 
ther kind of real breakfast, no matter 
hat crimes you commit here.” 
“Impossible, sir; the cooks do not 
ttend work until eight. But the breakfas 
sleft out overnight, and I assure you ——_”’ 
‘The American interrupts him by violent 
huddering. 
“Tsn’t it that way in the States, sir?’’ 
“Tt is not that way in the States.” The 
{merican names his San Francisco hotel, 
vishing he might have a beaker of its real 
toffee. “‘ At that hotel I can have breakfast 
s early as six A.M. if I wish it.” 


Early:Morning Hardships 


The clerk is astonished, but he quickly 
sees the catch. 
. “Of course you don’t mean a hot break- 
mst, sir.’ 
_ The American delivers a rather wordy 
oration, seeking to purge from his mind the 
frightening image of a breakfast that would 
be “left out.’ The gist of it is that he does 
mean a hot breakfast. The States are rightly 
blamable for many atrocities, but no other 
kind of breakfast was ever heard of there 
except on one occasion. An Australian, who 
had bought a small hotel, one morning left 
out a breakfast for a departing traveler. 
His building was wrecked and he was taken 
to a near-by park, where he was quietly 
lynched. It was all orderly. After riddling 
the body with bullets the mob quietly dis- 
persed. The clerk is suspicious. He doesn’t 
believe such a thing ever happened. Names 
and dates are supplied, and he is reminded 
that the little drama occurred in the Far 
West. In the East, in New York, for exam- 
Pe, the law would probably have been al- 
owed to take its course. Probably. The 
clerk returns to the main issue. , 
é put a breakfast at six in the morning, 
sir!’’ 
- “Certainly!” 
_ “And you’re meaning a hot breakfast?” 
_“Haven’t I just said something like 
that?”’ : 
- “But what do the unions do about it? 
Don’t they take it up?” : 
~ “Possibly. All I know is that at six 
o’ clock 4 
“One moment, sir!’ He has called the 
manager to hear this grotesque tale. The 
manager listens. 
“You don’t mean a hot breakfast at 
seven,” he says urbanely and with an 
amused glance of understanding at the 
clerk. 

The American doggedly says he means a 
hot breakfast at six if he happens to want it. 
- “But what do the unions ——’”’ 
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, The American discovers it to be eight 
o’clock. He leaves for the banquet hall. 
As he waits for the lift he hears from over 
the office partition, “Hot breakfasts at 
seven—a bit of swank, what!’”” And then, 
“These Yankee braggarts!” 

The doors of the refectory are open. 
Twenty minutes later breakfast is served. 
The cooks have attended work at eight 
but it takes time to make the coffee the 
American must drink. And gosh, how he 
dreads it! 

There is more of the unexpected in Aus- 
tralia, as incredible to us as two Australians 
found the tale of untimely hot food. The 
traveler by rail, for example, discovers that 
almost every Australian state has its pet 
railway gauge. There are gauges of two 
feet, two feet six inches, three feet, three 
feet six inches, four feet eight and one half 
inches and five feet three inches. Crossing 
a state line, the traveler changes from one 
to another of these. It is as if one journey- 
ing from New York to Chicago were com- 
pelled to change four times to a different 
width of car. And it isn’t only the passen- 
gers. Freight must be unloaded and loaded 
again at each stop. Says an Australian 
Year Book: 

“The development of the railway sys- 
tems of the Commonwealth has shown 
that the adoption of different gauges on 
the main lines of the several states was a 
serious error.” 


Stepladder Orators 


This is a bit of humor under iron re- 
straint, as becomes humor in a Year Book. 
It is added that the extra cost, delay and 
inconvenience of transferring through pas- 
sengers and freight are becoming more seri- 
ous as the volume of business increases, but 
that the problem is by no means easy of 
solution. Of course, the muddle all began 
when each Australian state went its own 
way and when it must have been supposed 
that no state would ever care what the rail 
gauge of its neighbor was. And the solu- 
tion would seem to be not difficult at all— 
merely expensive. However, the Year Book 
calls it difficult and speaks of conferences 
being held. Many of these result in the ap- 
pointment of committees. And the solu- 
tion is still not imminent. 

Meantime Australia doesn’t worry. It is 
too young and stout and hopeful to worry 
about railway gauges or cold breakfasts or 
any irritant. The only gloomy remarks one 
hears, aside from those of union labor, 
which are stereotyped, are those made by 
the individual states about other states. 
One may hear in New South Wales that 
Queensland, with its labor government, is 
riding to a fall; and in Queensland hear 
that New South Wales and Victoria are the 
strongholds of privilege; that their arable 
land is in the hands of large holders and 
that it has for the settler no promise but 
that he can become a tenant farmer. New 
South Wales retorts that Queensland is 
repudiating its land leases and adopting a 
general policy of confiscation. Queensland 
plausibly denies this, though admitting 
that it does get people on the land, and 
points to its bank deposits and its new in- 
dustries of cane and cotton growing. The 
older states say that its cane is grown and 
harvested by Italians because Australians 
won’t do such hard work, and they wish to 
be told if it will get its cotton picked by 
Australian labor at the basic wage. Queens- 
land knows that cotton so picked would 
have to be sold at a loss if sold at all, and 
hopes for a cotton-picking machine. Each 
state says that taxes in all the others are 
too high. The people of each state say the 
same of their own taxes. Yet this interstate 
jealousy seems to provide only a healthy 
stimulus to the general growth. And Aus- 
tralia, though it may worry about the wrong 
management of each state, doesn’t in the 


’ least worry about all Australia. 


To be assured of this a visitor has only to 
go to the nearest race track. Wherever he 
may be, if he stay in the inhabited parts, 
there will be one close at hand, be it the 
state capitals or the one-pub town out back. 
And all Australia—mad about racing—is 


there, from members of the crown to union-_ 


ists engaging in a cessation of labor. It isa 
care-free gayly gambling throng, and it will 
be back tomorrow, for race days are fre- 
quent. Another equally cheering view of 
Sydney’s populace may be had in the do- 
main of a Sunday afternoon. It is August 
and under the balmy winter sun a con- 
course of sturdy, orderly people pours 
through alleys of blossoming shrubs, past 
early blooming daffodils and out over an 
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emerald turf to hear the government re- 
viled; for this is Sydney’s Hyde Park, where 
burgeons the hardy-perennial orator, an 
institution the States have been slow to 
adopt, yet one to be valued as are the spleen 
and gall duct in the human organism. 

The crowd scatters about the spacious 
forum and waits to be entertained. On 
every hand the orators are seen to emerge 
from flowery avenues. Many of them are 
to be identified by the stepladder worn 
under the arm. They plant their rostrums, 
mount them and each gets his crowd, in- 
cluding many who are mere samplers and 
leap from crag to crag of oratory. A dozen 
are quickly in action and they are going to 
tell the world what is the matter with Aus- 
tralia. A few will tell what is the matter 


with Australia and the world. Things are | 


presently being said of the government 
that, if said in the States, would land the 
speakers at Leavenworth, Kansas, free of 


charge. Here the hot words die off into the | 
sun-drenched air, the orator is relieved and | 
the listeners, if not mildly entertained, are | 
at least not more than mildly bored. Why | 


not? The Australian laborer is hard-boiled 
in his economics. He already knows a thing 


or two more than the long-haired evangelist | 


of the proletariat can tell him. 


On stepladders are the loud speakers, | 


loud and lively with gesture. There is an- 


other school that plants its feet on the | 
ground, eschews oratorical flourish and be- | 
comes confidential. The practitioner of this | 


school has the air of one imparting secrets 
it would be unsafe to shout from the ladder 


tops. One is disclosing, with the air of not | 
wanting it to go any farther, that the | 


churches are at the bottom of the con- 
spiracy against labor. He doesn’t say 
churches should be burned, but he does say 
they could be put to better uses. Now they 
are places where the toffs can take a nap on 
Sunday while labor is starving in the streets 
and freezing for want of that very shelter. 

A dozen feet away another of the confi- 
dential school is preaching a new religion 
that will make every one happy. He is 
shocked by a stepladder occupant whose 
shouts are borne to him. 

‘"K’s talkin’ agin the empah, ’e is— 
talkin’ agin your king, ’e is.” 

But no one gets indignant. He lacks 
sparkle anyway, and can’t hold his crowd 
from the young communist near by who is 
not only on the ground but has surrounded 
his pitch with literature supposed to be 
revolutionary. He makes a point of con- 
cealing some of his pamphlets, of selling 
them surreptitiously. They are supposed 
to be dangerous to governments, dangerous 
to the possessor. He is telling that one of 
his mates was sentenced the other day to 
three months’ hard. And for what? For 
speaking what he had a right to say, but 
the hellhounds of the law said he didn’t 
have a right to say it in a crowded street 
where his listeners would block the trams. 


A Fair Wowser 


“Block the trams!’’ (With slow, intense 
bitterness.) ‘‘ Yes, they wanted him to take 
an empty street where no one would hear 
him, that’s what they wanted. Free 
speech!’’ (Slower and more bitter.) ‘‘But 
when he was sentenced he speaks out to the 
frosty-nosed old beak. ‘Wait,’ he says, ‘till 
we get the power, then see how much free 
speech you beaks will have! You won’t 
havethat much.’ And he held his fingers to a 
space no wider than the black of your nail— 
that’s what he done.”’ 

The crowd is entertained by the drama 
of the speech to the beak, but seems to say, 
“What of it?” 

A probable unionist, convoying his wife 
and three children, declares, ‘‘That bloke’s 
a fair wowser; let’s go ’ave a look at the 
hostrige.”’ 

The record crowd of the afternoon is 
drawn by two late arrivals with extra-tall 
stepladders. They are not there to tell 
what is the matter with Australia. They 
have a personal grudge of a highly unsavory 
character to talk out. Within conversing 
distance, though they talk to the crowd and 
ignore each other, they begin to tell things, 
delving into each other’s pasts, prison sen- 
tences and personal habits. The Americans 
wonder when the shooting will begin. It is 
all shooting talk. The workman and his 
wife have paused on their way to the more 
edifying hostrige. The wife tugs at her 
mate’s sleeve, because, though there are 
hundreds of them present, it is really no 
place for a lady. ‘‘My oath! Jim, that 
bloke’s gettin’.a bit over ’is odds, strikes 
me,” 
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ajamas as Smart 
ie Sport Clothes ! 


NFINITELY smart and 

trim—ideally adapted for 
the week-end kit of the well- 
groomed man—yet withal, 
of a luxurious comfort in its 
generous roominess—such 
is the new Pajama-for-a- 
purpose pictured aboye— 


“The Week-End 
Special’’ 
Long-coated, full-belted, 
shapely in line and rich in 
fabric—this garment will be- 
speak your critical taste in 
dress. 


Other special 
Brighton- 
Carlsbad paja- 
mas-for-a-pur- 
pose—all with 
side-ties —in- 

=o 7 x rented clude: 
Such exclusive Glover He re raere 
comfort-kinks as the novel Pal” 


; r “Dormitory” 
side-ties and the button-and- oruatente 


4 Traveler's” 
loop-at-ankle enhance _ its Thrift 
- pe Fo 1 Write for 
easeful appeal for lounging “The Nightic 
or sleeping. Like all Glover Book,” describ- 
ing them. 


Brighton-Carlsbads, it is so 
carefully tailored-to-fit as to 
suggest the finest custom 
handwork. 


Ask to see “The Week- 
End’’andother much talked- 
of Glover Special Pajamas 
at your favorite store today. 
You will find an added value 
in their extraordinary wear. 
If your store has not yet 
secured ‘“‘The Week-End 
Special” send us $5.25 for a 
trial suit. Sizes A,B,C,D. We 
guarantee your satisfaction! 


Pajamas of Glover 
quality in styles and fab- 
rics for every taste, $2.25 
to $18. Nightshirts 
equally fine—nainsook, 
muslin, pongee, sizes 15 to 
20. $1.50 to $3. 

(Sizes for boys, also) 


4) Children’s Sleepers 
“A Several splendid 
W styles, made to stand 
y a child's hard wear, 
Cambric, crepe, paja- 
ma check, nainsook. 
Ages, 1to 10. $1 to $3. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
Dept. 7 : Dubuque, Iowa 
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THE TRADE MARK KNOWN IN EVERY HOME 


UNIVERSAL 


LANDERS, 


FRARY & CLA CONN. 


RK. NEW BRITAIN, 


gitar ee 


UNIVERSAL 
VACUUM BOTTLE \ilieess 


THE TRADE MARK KNOWN . 


Mp KEEPS Liguips Hor24 HOURS 
Bes COLD 72 HOURS eel 


Hf Goomes 


6 


For Hot Summer Days 


HETHER motoring, picnicking or spend- 
ing your vacation in your summer cottage 
or camp-in-the-woods, you will need ‘‘ Universal” 
Vacuum Bottles and Jars to keep your food and 
drinks cold. Nothing you can buy will bring 
a greater return in comfort for your investment. 


Every bottle is protected by “Universal” patent 
shock absorbers. Every filler—which is the 
unseen heart of the bottle—is of first quality, 
insulated by an efficient vacuum, inspected and 
subjected to a rigid twenty-four-hour tempera- 
ture test before packing. You cannot see these 
things in buying. Insist upon the “Universal”’ 
Trade Mark. It is your guarantee that you have 
the best that is made. 
Complete line of ‘‘ Universal”? Vacuum Bottles, Carafes, 


Jars, Pitchers, Jugs, Motor Sets and Accessories 
All Styles—All Sizes—Prices to Meet Every Purse 


Some of the Many Household Helps 
Sold by all Good Dealers 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn, 


Manufacturers of “‘Universal’? Household Helps 
for Over Half a Century 


“Universal” 
arafes 


$7.50 
to 
$11.00 


“Universal’’ Vacuum Bottles 
$1.75 to $5.50 


“Universal” 


Water Service 
$11.25 to $21.75 


*“UNIVERSAL”’—The Original Workman’s 
Lunch Kit—Often imitated but never equaled— 
Two styles $2.50 to $4.25 


| happens. They are saxophone words. 
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“It’s nothin’ I’d part up a coin for,” he 
replies, and they stroll on. 

A policeman languidly idles near. 

“Will they fight?” hopefully demands an 
American. 

“Them blokes? My word, no! They 
ain’t neither of ’em got their monkeys up. 
You can take a good shade of odds they 
won’t think it worth havin’ a barney over.” 

And this is free speech! Everyone is re- 
viled and no one thinks it worth having a 
barney over. We should have our own do- 
mains; even provide free stepladders. 
Australia does it with happy results. 


Australia is a virgin field for the song 
writer; especially for our own song writers 
who have gone stale on names and places. 
They would find, it is true, certain geograph- 
ical and seasonal differences that might 
at first confuse them. In Australia, the 
winter months are summer months and 
away down South becomes away up North. 
But these details may soon be mastered. 
Oh, Do You Remember Last Spring in 
September? isn’t hard, nor would be, When 
the Sunny Honey Summer Brings That 
Christmas Gal to Me. The geographical 
discrepancy is as easily overcome. Away 
up North in Queensland, the Land of the 
Cotton and the Cane, or My Dear Old 
Sunny Northern Home Where So Gladly I 
Did Roam. Of course these are merely 
suggestions. And as for place names, the 
land is a find for a trade that has used and 
overused those few of our Southern states 
that have singing names. Virginia, Tennes- 
see, Carolina, a few others—what are these 
beside the ordinary place names of Aus- 
tralia? We suggest a few, taken from a 
thousand as good: 


Kirabella Jindalee 
Ulladulla Coolangolook 
Koolamarra Oonoomba 

» Murwillumbah Balla Balla 
Bombala Karoola 
Narooma Barrabool 
Karumba Woolloomooloo 
Mooloolah Molongah 


It will be seen that the ordinary Austra- 
lian time-table needs only a score written 
to it. And the score would almost write 
itself. Turn the above charming words over 
to any well-trained saxophone and see aan 
saxophone would pick up a word like Wool- 
loomooloo and simply fondle it. Here are 
songs crying to be written: 
pe Ulladulla Kirabella Belle of Barra- 

ool. 

Ah’m Goin’ Back to Murwillumbah in 
That Sunny Winter Time. 

Mooloolah, Ma Lulu, Little Flower of 
Woolloomooloo. 

Koolamarra, Koolamarra, Won’t You 
Come Back to Coolangolook? 

Who’s Oonoomba is 00? 

Carry Me Back to Old Karumba, Where 
the Flying Dingoes Play and the Wallaby 
is Warbling Overhead. 

And a sort of hands-across-the-Pacific 
song might be written, such as When ’Tis 
Moonlight on Molongah it’s December in 
Eastern Ohio—something like that. Of 
course I am not a song writer, but I am 
positive that I Want to be, I Want to be, at 
my Home in Jindalee, Where the Boom- 
erang’s in Bud, and so on, would shortly 
have a place on every record. 


Whining Extortion 


Comes a day when Australia must be 
regretfully left, and. on the busy wharf 
there are trunks to be put aboard. This is 
the business of the steamship company, but 
one is instantly attracted by the clean, up- 
standing Anglo-Saxon wharf laborers who 
perform the work. They are big men, in- 
telligent men, obviously self-respecting; a 
higher type than would be doing such work 
at home. They are reassuring samples of | 
Australia’s white labor. One suspects that 
union labor here is more enlightened than 
would at first have been thought. The 
trunks are cheerfully and competently hus- 
tled aboard. 

The American impulse to reward this sort 
of willing service with a gratuity is now for- 
ward. But there is hesitation because here 
is the dignity of free-born, self-respecting 
men that might regard the offer of tips as 
an affront. Still, one American dares the 
hazard. Three of the trunks were his and 
he tries to bestow five shillings upon the 
man who shifted them. It is too much, but 
let it go. The man glances at the offering 
with something that seems to be embarrass. 
ment and mumbles a rejection. The mum- 
ble is understood to convey that later, his 
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i 
to ac understaj. 
Ing is proved to be correct. Four of thy 


whining and extortionate beggars, w 
even less self-respect than Italian ports, 
The Americans. hold a brief but heated o. 
ference and the four Australians are ‘giv 
one shilling each. They accept this w 
more whines, and the incident is ¢log 
Fresh wonder ensues about Australian 
bor. Have those advanced democra. 
statutes, perhaps, putit on the wrong trac! 
Are they perverting men into beggars? 
More light comes on the long trip _ 
the coast. The ship puts into B 
Townsville, Thursday Island and 
Darwin to discharge and take on cargo 
more white labor is seen 
ship ties up, hatches are uncovered, w 


upstanding intelligent men that cor 
white Australia. No scum of the earth 
They are men of our own family. And 
are presently revealing the lowest im 
able form of human depravity, whichis 
ing up the job. If we were a wharf | 
we should join the union, and if the 
became so strong that it could hoist 
wage to $100 a day, don’t think we woule 
take it; but we would still give a day’s wor 
for that wage—which would inevitably 
sult in our expulsion from the union. 


Labor Frauds 


The first sight of this class of labor sle 
ing up its job is startling because of. 
brazenness. Every movement is of cal 
lated slowness, more tiring to the musecl 
of course, than if normal speed were n 1 
tained. The brawny lumper isn’t mere 
not working fast. He is working with 
studied, effortful slowness that must 
painful because it constantly cramps eve 
normal muscular instinct. i i 


periods when union labor engages in a e 
sation of work. And there must be outes 
from every union, the dregs of Australi 
white labor, who hadn’t the intelligence oj 
the gift for spreading over a space of three 
minutes certain muscular contractions thai 
natural physical impulses. demand to be 
made in one minute. These, of course, at 
mental defectives. With those who ha 
passed the test, the process now becom 
thievery to which not the least risk ai 
tachés, Husky white Australian labor is al 
too conscious of this immunity as it skill 
fully gives the weird impression that it 
being projected by a slow motion-pictur 
camera. -The ordinary sneak thief takes a 
chance with the law. White Australian 
labor, under the license given by its union, 
takes no chance in its stealing. And Aus- 
tralian native blacks had up to this time 
been considered the lowest form of human 
life on the bosker big continent! 
Presently, after an hour of the painfully 


where the sensitive white labor can’t watch 
him fume. From time to time he goes evel 
farther off and stops to heap the vilest im- 

precations upon Australian white labor. 
It is grand to hear him when he gets beyonce 
earshot of the cheating unionists. He i 
asked for figures, and has a set handy: 

“These men will handle 28 tons an hour 
from the four hatches. In Singapore the 
same number of Chinese will handle 100 
tons an hour.” 

At Brisbane, lying at the head of a nar. 
row and difficult channel, we find that the 
lighthouse keepers and pilots are going on 
strike at a time when big ships will b 
coming up for the season’s wool clip. But 
Queensland’s labor premier is about to put 
in nonunion light keepers and is already 
sending scab pilots to Sydney, whence they 
will ride 700 miles to do fifteen miles of 
piloting. 


been broached from the hold. Trucks loaded 
with sacks of coal were pushed off into the 
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arkness. Halfway along the embankment 
sy would be halted and from each one a 
< or two of coal would be rolled down 
> embankment to a boat waiting below. 
ily, among the white Australians of 
yursday Island there are daring souls 
so would raise ordinary stealing to a 
light where it has a measure of dignity. 
‘At Port Darwin, remote in the North- 
sstern Territory, unionism has truly had 
. fling unhampered. Its main street is as 
je main street of a deserted mining camp 
our own West. Once some misguided 
stralian enthusiasts, befouled with capi- 
4, took $3,500,000 of it and erected at the 
‘ge of town, and convenient to the cattle 
intry round about, a refrigerating and 
king plant. That plant has long been 
Je. The last venture of its owners was a 
yyernment contract for beef to be shipped 
yerseas at the tail end of the war. Aus- 
‘alian white labor had its golden chance 
id made so much of it that in the last days 
‘the contract the cost of a pound of beef 
joard ship in Darwin Harbor was one 
ound sterling. 
_ At that time four steamship lines made 
Jarwin a port of call. Now but one line, 
ith the mail contract, makes it. Once a 
up captain played a cruel trick on Dar- 
jin. The slow-up artists had been moved 
yhigh artistry because it seemed possible 
) prolong the job of unloading beyond 
idnight of a Saturday, which meant a lot 
te e money to them. The captain was 
Junted to the ordinary ca’canny, but 
owing up even from this standardized 
‘nievery seemed to bring out all that was 
whuman in the man—and there proved to 
‘e a lot. There was still a good bulk of 
)arwin cargo in the hold, but he announced 
hat his ship would cast off at midnight 
yhether it was or wasn’t unloaded. Of 
ourse, this was no way to speak to Aus- 
jan white labor and it rose to undreamed 
‘eights of static. Then the ship cast off, 
vith white labor triumphant until the next 
ay, when it was found that the scoundrelly 
‘aptain had carried on the whole of Dar- 
vin’s beer supply. Darwin is hot and there 
wasn’t a barrel of beer within 1000 miles, 
hor would there be until the same ship came 
vack three weeks later. The town still 
aurses a bitter memory of this capitalistic 
outrage upon honest labor. 


The Adventures of Bill 


Australia, at least from Sydney, is not to 
eleft quickly. Theship steams along it for 
ears and years. One longs to land and in- 
wade the bush, to accept the dare of the des- 
ert. One wishes to be again like Bill, here 
the rail. Bill is all Australian and all 
hite. Heis young, yet his face is rugged, 
competent, and rather formidable. He is 
the kind that will some day make Australia 
a country instead of a continent—he and 
the sheepman who still carries the mystery 
of puftaloons. And Bill has always been on 
his own, beholden to no union. He talks 
freely. He was pearl diving at Thursday, 
the only white diver among a horde of Jap- 
anese. There was no love lost between them. 
He always went down in the middle of the 
street after dark. Once he brought up a 
bonzer pearl worth £1000. That was his big- 

est. It cost him £200 to buy out the pub 
or his friends and well-wishers that night. 

Then he went to France—he and his 
regiment ceased to attend work once when 
it was attempted to staff them with British 
officers who would jack up the lax Austra- 
lian discipline—and after they had won the 
strike he went out one night and got fair 
gassed, which made him not so good for 
pearl diving. Now he’d been fossicking 
around down below. Sydney was a bit of 
all right. Only once had he been annoyed 
there. That was by a bobby that woke him 
up when he was having a nice sleep on a 
bench out in the domain one night. Not 
hurting anyone or making a noise; just 
having a nice sleep on a bench because he 
didn’t have the chink for a room. He was 
cross when he stood up to face the law. He 
Was overcome with a sense of wrong. So 
he measured the distance carefully and said 
to the bobby, ‘“‘Ho! You’d wake me out of 
a nice sleep, would you?” It was a fair 
punch and did the work. Still, he thought 
it best to run a long way before the nark 
got to his feet. 

What had he done then? Well, he went 
out back and had different jobs. Felled 
scrub, was a jackaroo, then a slushy at a 
shearing shed. Didn’t like sheep, though, 
with their foolish faces, and hides wrinkled 
up like a concertina. Fell in at a cattle 
station next, but they put him on a 
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neddy that could buck a treat—a fair bobby 
dazzler that brumby was! He had a good 
laugh, but no more droving for him. Then 
he carried the bundle for a while, just a 
Swaggie. Good people out there. Never 
turn you away with an empty tucker bag. 
Pretty soon, though, he had some dinkum 
fun. Met an old cobber of his that knew 
where to look for a lost mine—a good mine 
if found. So he lobbed in his bluey and 
they got an outfit, a horse and a gun and 
tucker, and fossicked for the mine—over 
yonder way. Bill waved toward the laven- 
der haze beyond the tawny coast line. 

They didn’t find the mine, but they shot 
enough ’roos and cut enough sandalwood to 
pay expenses. This cobber of his could 
cook first chop too; his duff was likely to 
be soddy, but he could make a spotted dog 
and good browny—pretty ribuck, that 
was—and the place stiff with birds, white 
cockatoos and bush fowl. 

“Tt was the juicy for us. You’d think we 
Nhe at the commercial’s table in a good 
pub.’ 

Short-Lived Remorse 


He liked it fine and was cured of all that 
gassing stuff. The flowers on the whin 
bushes smelled fine. Pademelons were 
funny things, and gonnas too. And he’d 
seen so many flying foxes they looked like a 
cloud, settling over the tree where they 
slept. They got claws on the ends of their 
wings, flying foxes have. 

This seemed about all, but as his hearer 
was about to suggest a spot at the bar, Bill 
did remember a funny thing. One day out 
in the bush after ’roos he and his cobber 
found a scared bloke hiding in an empty 
water gilgi. Almost a toff, he was, with a 
town hat and draft-board pants and a bon- 
zer good gun that must have cost twenty 
quid. He crawled out of his hole careful- 
like and wanted to know if they’d seen any 
blacks around. They hadn’t. But he had, 
three days before, twenty-five miles away, 
or maybe fifty. He and a mate had been 
fossicking after metals and the blacks had 
got his mate; caught him out alone one 
ee Speared him and took him off to eat 

im. 

He traveled all night—he’d got bushed 
and couldn’t tell the direction—and the 
next morning he was making a little fire to 
boil a billy and cook some damper when he 
saw a lone black coming toward him. He 
knew he’d been tracked, but this black 
looked peaceful, because his hands was 
empty and held high in the air, like he 
wanted to be matey; so this bloke let him 
come on. 

But then all at once while the black was 
coming slow and peaceful with his empty 
hands still up, something went over this 
bloke like a chill and he come dead crook 
against the black. He just felt he had to 
set him, so he up with his rifle and did set 
him when he wasn’t more than thirty feet off. 
He felt bad the minute he’d done that, kill- 
ing a defenseless black that would probably 
have been matey—killing him sudden, not 
giving him any time to toss in his marble. 
He stood there trembling and ashamed. 
By and by when he saw the black was fair 
set he got up his nerve and went over to 
him. And the black had been trailing a 
long spear between the big toe and the next 
toe of each foot. In about one more second 
he would have stooped over and the bloke 
would have had both spears through him. 
He’d been traveling ever since, though still 
bushed and not knowing his direction. 

“We told him to pig in with us and he 
did till he got a rest. Then he humps his 
bluey and rolls her. Too pallid scared to 
stay.” 

“How about a spot?” suggests the lis- 
tener. 

“All right,” says Bill, “but it’s my 
shout.” 

Thus one American, who has in his own 
land preferred the West to the East, was 
leaving Australia with assurances of his 
distinguished esteem. For Australia is all 
West and the West is always romance. He 
longed to stay and help bring confusion 
upon the little Australians in—and out— 
of the union. Australia will be great fun 
for a century yet. Our final bit of common- 
wealth news was that the entire police 
force of Melbourne, a city of 800,000, had 
ceased to attend work. But no matter. 
The land has cast its spell. And out where 
Bill and the sheepman and other dinkum 
people belong one would do one’s own 
policing. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Wilson. The next will appear in an 
early number. 
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On these pleasant afternoons when 
a friend drops in for a chat, aren’t 
you often at a loss for something 
suitable and appropriate to serve? 


With Kraft Cheese in the larder the 
question is answered. There are 
innumerable ways to serve Kraft 
Cheese—all good, all appropriate for 
various occasions. Besides there are 
four distinct varieties, in loaf or tins. 


Suppose you try this simple sandwich 
the next time: 


Rub some Kraft Swiss Cheese through 
grater, add some Worcestershire sauce 
and a few drops of lemon juice. Work 
till smooth and add some chopped 
dill pickles. Spread on thin slices of 
bread and add the usual lettuce leaf. 
You will find it not only deliciously good 


but an inspiration of pleasant conversation. 


Send for Free Recipe Book S7 
J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 


CHICAGO — NEW YORK — POCATELLO, IDAHO 
KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO., LTD., MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Decidedly Better 


Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 
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“The Waldorf-Astoria 
has all the charm of the 
past and the fascination 
of the present. It is the 
king of hotels and the 
hotel of kings”. 
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HE popularity of the Waldorf as “a home 

away from home” for unescorted women, 
is the natural outgrowth of the policy laid 
down when the hotel opened 30 years ago— 
the first to welcome and provide special 
accommodations for such visitors. To the 
woman who plans to enjoy the manifold 
attractions of a summer visit to New York, 
The Waldorf offers unique facilities for pro- 
tection, service and comfort. 


The Wakdorf- storia 
Fifth Avenue 3794 anv 34 Streets. New York 


ROY CARRUTHERS, Managing Director 


The dignity of address, protection of substantial management, 
and prestige of desirable associations, so appreciated by the 
woman traveler, extends to the other great hotels of 


BOOMER-DU PONT PROPERTIES CORPORATION 


The NEW WILLARD 


The BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 
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‘(Continued from Page 32) - : 


not reappear soon, then Kern Castle and 
grounds and everything within it would be- 
come the property of Marjorie. 

“That would be shortly after Lord Kern 
disappeared,”’ he began, speaking half to 
himself. “Have you never seen Major 
Merlehurst since?”’ 

“T have heard of him once or twice,’’ she 
said, oddly pale, ‘“‘but I have never seen 
him. I—TI think he had a period of bad 
luck. You see, he—we had run through the 
fortune he had inherited, and he was not a 
man who could easily earn more money.” 

She hesitated, then seemed to string her- 
self up. 

“T think he must have had a bad time— 
I am afraid to think just what may have 
happened to him. I have heard of him 
being seen once or twice on race courses— 
not very prosperous. Mr. Barisford had 
told me of you—that you were a man who 
seemed to have traveled much—and so 
when I saw you holding the photograph it 
occurred to me to ask of you if you had 
ever met the original.” 

Prosper hesitated no more. 

“T will tell you now,” he said gently. 
“But I want to ask you to say nothing to 
any living soul about what I shall tell you.” 

“Oh, I promise that, of course,” she 
agreed hurriedly. 

“Thank you. I believe I saw your hus- 
band in this village yesterday afternoon. 
The man I mean was extraordinarily like 
the photograph—grown older, of course. 
He was in rather a bad way—his health, I 
mean. He asked me the way to Kern Cas- 
tle. I advised him to rest a little before 
going there. He said that he would. I 
suggested that he should rest at the inn and 
I said that I would join him there in a few 
minutes. But when I went there he was not 
to be found. I learned that he had gone on 
to the castle.” 

“But why? He hated Kern—I mean, 
why should he go to Kern Castle? I am 
quite sure that Kern Castle is the very last 
place my husband would want to go to. 
Oh, that is inexplicable!” 

Her face cleared. 

“You know, that seems to me to mean 
that the man you speak of could not have 
been my husband. I am sure he would not 
go to Kern Castle in any circumstances.” 

“T am very glad to hear you say that, for 
it shows that the Iron-Gray Man could not 
have been your husband.’’ 

She stopped him suddenly, her face pallid. 

“Why do you call him the Iron-Gray 
Man?” 

“It was just my own name for him. He 
was all gray—clothes, eyes, hair, even the 
dust on his boots.” 

She turned her head away from him, 
speaking under her breath. 

“My husband preferred gray mufti above 
all colors—and his eyes were gray,” she 
half whispered. She was trembling pain- 
fully. 

“Tf I see him again—and I shall search— 
I will not let him out of my sight so easily. 
I will bring him to you,” Prosper told her. 

She turned to him suddenly, her eyes full 
of tears. 

“Ah, you understand things so well; 
you are so quick and sympathetic. I can 
tell you what I do not tell many people. 
My husband went away because of a grave 
misunderstanding. But I would give so 
much—years of my life—if I could see him 
and talk for a little; just long enough to 
explain something which ought to be ex- 
plained.”’ 

She said no more for a little, gazing ab- 
sently across the garden. And Prosper, 
remembering the still form in the shadow of 
the pyramid, was silent also. 

“But—but I cannot imagine why he, of 
all men, wanted to go to Kern Castle,” she 
said presently. 

Prosper leaned to her, speaking quietly. 

“Ah, but I suspect that there is some- 
thing at Kern Castle which attracts people 
e it as a magnet attracts iron,’ he told 

er. 

“Something 

“Money,” said Prosper. “But it is 
guarded—guarded as carefully, watchfully, 
inexorably as the hoards of the Indian kings 
were guarded by the cobras they were said 
to place in the vaults with those treasures.”’ 

She nodded, her face a little haggard. 

“Yes, Geoffrey would go to Kern for 
money,’’ she murmured. ‘But if there is 
money there, and Lord Kern should not 
come back soon, it belongs to Marjorie, 
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Who would bother to guard it for anot p 
person—unknown to her?” 
Prosper caught a note of anxiety in {4 
sweet voice—a note he had heard in p. 
ple’s voices before. ener 1 
“That is what I am trying to discoye’ 
he said. ‘But you need have no anxiet i 
that is, the money is not of vital importar, 
to you.” ae | 
She faced him again. A [ 
“But it is! That is exactly the word 
vital. Mr. Fair, Marjorie and I are per i 
less—worse, we are swamped. with oh 
T had only a small fortune when my hy. 
band left me, and I came to an.end of th 
a year ago. This house, this. garden. 
everything—it is all hollow—a shell—a pr 
tense—nothing. Mortgaged—pledged—y 
are penniless. If Lord Kern comes bai. 
again we are ruined.” a 
Prosper felt his heart quicken unaccoun. 
ably. Somewhere, vague, latent, oe 


he sensed behind the wrung words of th 
woman tragedy and terror moving. 
stared across the garden, his face sudden] 
grim. Tt 
She watched him anxiously. She, tox 
was quick, and she realized at once { 
Prosper had suddenly been stirred from hi 
accustomed self-possession. 4 

“Oh, what is it?’ she whispered uw 
gently. 4 

But he had recovered himself instantly 

“T was thrilled—almost startled—for | 
moment by the curious situation, dea 

Mrs. Merlehurst, that was all.” 

“Curious?” 

He decided to tell her. 4 

“It is this: Kern Castle and all it con 
tains will become Marjorie’s—if Lord Ker 
does not return—and we believe that it is: 
greater inheritance than it seems to be 
Other people seem to be aware that Ken 
Castle or its sunken garden or its pyramic 
is worth investigation. But there is ; 
watcher there—a guard—someone or some 
thing that strikes down those who investi 
gate too closely. I ask myself for whom i 
this mysterious watcher guarding whatever 
it is that is worth such jealous and dreadfu 
guarding. For Lord Kern? For himself— 
or herself—or itself? Or for Marjorie? Anc 
what will happen to Lord Kern if, as suck 
an eccentric man may well do, he returns 
quietly, secretly, and wanders within reach 
of the watcher—the killer? Who is he an¢ 
what is his motive? Nobody knows his mo- 
tive, and only one person is aware of his 
identity.” 

Mrs. Merlehurst started at that. & 

“One person aware of his identity?” she 
echoed. “But he should inform the police! 
Who is this person?”’ 

“Marjorie,” said Prosper quietly. : 

There was nothing but sheer blank 
amazement in the eyes of Marjorie’s mother. 

“Marjorie, you say?” ; 

“She saw him in her sleep last night. She 
knew him, and she was on the verge of ut- 
tering his name when she awoke.” , 

“But she has not the faintest recollection 
of it—of anything—any dream—prior to 
her waking in the garden. I questioned her 
this morning,” said Mrs. Merlehurst. 

Prosper nodded. of 

‘Ah, I guessed that she would not. But 
I made another guess—formed another be- 
lief too. I will tell you what it is. I believe 
that if ever you—or we—find Marjorie 
walking in that strange tranced condition 
again and question her, we might hear the 
name of the man she saw lurking in the gar- 
den, the man I believe to be the watcher— 
perhaps the killer of those unfortunate 
people.”’ v1 

She thought for a moment. 

“But that is—a dangerous thing to 
know,” she said, her voice sharp. ‘‘She— 
my little girl might be in very serious 
danger if this—this watcher of whom you 
speak happened to know that Marjorie was. 
liable to name him at any moment.” ’ 

“Yes; that is why I explained this— 
to ——” 

Prosper broke off, turning suddenly. The 
man called Eyre-Weston was within a yard 
of him. 

“Oh, sorry, I did not mean to startle 
you; these rubber-soled shoes are so silent 
on the soft grass. Miss Merlehurst sent me 
to find you. Barisford has hurt his thumb 
a little and she wants Mr. Fair to partner 
her against Miss Benson and myself.” 

Prosper smiled—for once with a palpa- 
ble effort. Eyre-Weston must have heard — 

(Continued on Page 149) 


i" _ (Continued from Page 146) 
very word of Mrs. Merlehurst’s last sen- 
nee, though he gave no sign that he had. 
“Oh, certainly, with pleasure. I will 
yme at once.” 
| He glanced at Mrs. Merlehurst, who 
_niled composedly. 
“Tt should be a good game,”’ she said. 
‘Mr. Eyre-Weston is a splendid player 
nd so is Gwen. Marjorie and you will have 
play hard to win, Mr. Fair.” 
_ Prosper laughed. 
“My friends have sometimes told me 
hat I am a good loser, and I am sure that 
Aliss Marjorie is charitable to any partner 
sho does his best. Besides, like many who 
not skillful, I am sometimes lucky.”’ 
“Tuck,” said Mr. Eyre-Weston, ‘can 
yea good friend. I’ve found it so. But the 
rouble is that it can also be a boomerang, 
ind fly back in its possessor’s face.”’ 
“Ah, yes, I, too, have found that so,” 
eed Prosper gravely. 
_ The boomerang chose, that afternoon, to 
fly up into Eyre-Weston’s face, for Mar- 
jorie and Prosper won comfortably enough; 
30 comfortably and in such quick time that 
‘Prosper found an opportunity to snatch a 
quarter of an hour’s chat with Mr. Enderby, 
the old Kern solicitor. 


i 
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XII 


| MS Prosper had begun his day 
LA with the resolve of making it extremely 
\busy, nevertheless, as he confided to his 
three-legged ally Plutus en route to his 
eamp at about seven o’clock that evening, 
he had not hoped to glean half so much in- 
formation as he actually had collected and 
proposed shortly to classify. 

| “We have not seen our severe friend, De- 
‘tective-Inspector Garrishe, since this morn- 
ing, Plutus my old,’’ he said as he passed 
through the woods, “consequently do not 
‘know what his activities may have achieved 
for him; but even so, terrier, I will venture 
ourselves opinion that we have advanced 


j 
‘ourselves some considerable number of fur- 
longs farther along the road which leads to 
the solution of the Kern mystery than has 
the good Garrishe. We have this advantage 
_ over him, Plutus—we make friends and he 
doesnot. That is the grave handicap under 
which the professional detective has to 
_ work. - But let us not be overconfident. We 
are stalking a clever and crafty quarry— 
who may also be stalking us.”’ 
» He stepped into the tiny clearing in 
, which he had pitched his tent. 
= = We will make all ready for supper, me- 
_ thinks, and then do a little mental arith- 
metic. After that, we will eat and you will 
_ then have arrived at the end of a perfect 
' day. With me, it will be otherwise, Plutus, 
_ for tonight.I propose to make a little ex- 
_ ploration of the castle.” j 
__ He slipped off the haversack which he 
_ had worn that day and had filled with vari- 
ous requirements at Carisbury. Then he 
opened the tent and entered, glancing 
round. He had not overlooked the proba- 
bility that his camp might be discovered by 
the killer—indeed, he expected it, and had 
made his arrangements accordingly. At 
first glance there was no sign that anyone 
had been near the place since he left it that 
morning. His few Spartan necessities were 
almost exactly as he had arranged them be- 
fore setting out in the morning—but not 
quite. ; f 
If he had not spent some little time in 
placing certain things with the nicest preci- 
sion and taken very careful notes of the ex- 
act position of one object in relation to that 
of its neighbors, and particularly so with 
the contents of his suitcase, he would never 
have noticed that they had been touched. 
But now the briefest examination told him 
that the interior of his tent had been sub- 
jected to an inspection so searching that 
practically everything there had been han- 
dled and probably scrutinized. i 
He informed his semiterrier so as, having 
concluded his little investigation, he turned 
to the task of getting something in the way 
of supper prepared. 
~ “Someone—either that lover of the dark- 
ness whom we have decided to call, pro tem, 
the killer, or maybe Detective-Inspector 
Garrishe—has been most carefully looking 
us up, Plutus,” he said, “and I confess that 
if, as I hope, our visitor was the killer, I am 
extremely pleased with the gentleman. For 
I would point out to you that he replaced 
everything almost exactly as he found it— 
which indicates that he is anxious that I do 
not suspect that he has been here. That is 
altogether admirable and was greatly to be 
desired, for he will ¢all again in due course 
and what he finds relating to my aims and 
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movements he will probably believe. Most 
satisfactory. We must commence to pre- 
pare a little information—a diary—which 
we will carefully conceal where he can 
carefully discover it.’ 

He began to open a can of corned beef, 

Properly handled, oh, Plutus, this may 
prove a valuable asset to us. We shall see. 
He desires to keep tabs on us. A lesser 
scoundrel would have tried to frighten us 
away, or have destroyed things, or have 
contrived something uncomfortable to dis- 
courage us in our idea of camping here. A 
small conflagration of the tent and all, for 
example—a little fire, yes. Not so the 
killer. 
think—yet—nor to frighten or drive us 
away. He prefers to watch us and read our 
private papers and to study our progress in 
the art of painting. We shall have to begin 
a canvas tomorrow upon which he can feast 
his eyes.” 

Then he settled down to his modest sup- 
per of corned beef, bread and butter and 
tea, musing aloud as he ate, with Plutus 
eating aloud as he mused. 

Prosper’s eyes were much more serious 
than one, noting his tone, might have ex- 
pected, and there was no amusement at all 
in his expression, Presently, supper finished 
and put. away, he took out his notebook 
and wrote busily. 

“The raw material of the gentle jigsaw 

accumulates generously, oh, dog, and at 
half past eight, if my friends are to be relied 
upon—as they are—I shall have enough 
bits to begin to build a small corner, and 
some equipment that I sorely need.”’ 
_ At.a quarter past eight he rose and, lac- 
ing the tent flap loosely, went quietly off 
through the woods, bound for a byroad 
passing the lake on its farther side. By the 
lake he halted, hesitated a moment, then 
glanced at his watch. 

“Five minutes from the camp, nine from 
the garden,” he muttered, and began to en- 
circle the little lake. It was fringed with 
green rushes. Thrusting up in vigorous 
growth and at one end was a dilapidated 
boathouse from the rickety landing stage of 
which projected a short diving board. 

Mr. Fair paused to study this for a mo- 
ment. Plutus, the three-leg, thoroughly 
enjoying himself among the rushes in ur- 
gent quest of water rats or anything else 
that inhabited that place, whined suddenly 
in an odd, excited way. Prosper, who knew 
the dog rather better than he knew his 
prayers, caught the change at once and 
went quickly to the spot where, half hidden 
by the rushes, Plutus, up to his neck in 
muddy water, stood whining and staring. 

“What is it, old man?” said Prosper, fol- 
lowing the dog’s gaze. ‘‘Ah, yes, I see, 
Plutus; I thought so.” 

It was the Iron-Gray Man— Major Geof- 
frey Merlehurst—again. The body was 
lying in a queer uncanny attitude of repose, 
only half submerged in the shallow weed- 
grown water a few yards off the bank. For 
a few seconds Prosper studied the poor 
flotsam and its immediate surroundings in 
silence. Then he nodded. 

“Yes,-he is-clever and-quick and desper- 
ately cunning and as strong as a bull,” he 
said softly. ‘“‘Not a soul would doubt that 
this man drowned himself. It is all com- 
plete—broken reeds where he waded out’ — 
he peered at the soft ground about the 
margin of the lake—‘“‘even a footprint or 
two.” 

He took a step forward toward the dead 
man, then stopped suddenly, called Plutus 
and moved slowly away, looking about him 
as a man strolling idly on the countryside 
does. Presently Prosper stopped at the gate 
of a field by the side road he had reached 
and talked in low tones to Plutus. 

“Yes, old warrior, it seems unnatural to 
leave that poor chap there, but we have to 
ca’ canny. I do not want to feature as the 
discoverer of the latest suicide. Let us 
leave that to someone else.” 

He made himself a cigarette; but before 
he lit it, a big touring car, very silent, 
driven by a smart military-looking man of 
middle age, came whispering down the 
road and drew up at Prosper’s gate. Pros- 
per slid down from his seat on the top rail, 
smiling, and greeted the newcomer. 

“How are you, Dale? One asks, though 
one sees that it is unnecessary. Let’s go for 
a little ride. Get in, Plutus. No, you drive, 
old fellow. I want to talk presently. 


Strange that, for such a tongue-tied mute | 


person as myself, eh?”’ ! 
He laughed. Dale surveyed him with 

warm eyes, not without a touch of anxiety. 
“One needn’t ask, either, if things are 

’ going well with you,” hesaid quietly. ““You 


He does not desire to kill us, I - 
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are evidently having the time of your life. 
I brought all the things you telegraphed 
for—and some of the information you 
wanted.”’ 

The great car went slowly down the by- 
road. 

“But I want to say that I am not happy 
about some of the things you wanted to- 
night. They—er—put the wind up. They 
suggested all sorts of risks.” 

Prosper nodded. 

“Of course, I’m involving myself in a 
risky affair, Dale. Big-game hunting— 


| the biggest kind—man hunting.” 


Dale looked steadily ahead of him. 

“Yes, I guessed that when I learned you 
were camping near Kern Castle. Of course, 
you’re aware that there are quite a number 
of people at Deerhurst who would be— 
ah—sorry to hear that by some evil chance 
anything had happened to you,” he said 
casually. ‘‘You know, Prosper, there is 
quite a good deal to be said for the prac- 
tice of letting the detective people do their 
own detecting.” 

Prosper’s face was serious. 

“Yes, I know. But in this business they 
detect the wrong people: I should not be 
amazed, for example, if I am arrested at 
any moment.”’ 

Dale stiffened. 

“You! You—arrested?” He laughed. 
“But that’s absurd. For what?” 

“The murders of three people—so far;?2 
explained Prosper. ‘‘You see, old chap, 
this is not one of those little happy episodes 
of the road of which I’ve had such a gener- 
ous share.” 

“No, one sees that. Most people who 
know anything at all know the ugly repu- 
tation of Kern. But do take care of your- 
self.” 

“T do nothing else all day—in a way,” 
claimed Prosper, and glanced over his 
shoulder at the back of the car. “TI think 
we'll stop here and talk.” 

They had run out to one of those bits of 
bare cattle-cropped common so plentiful 
about the outskirts of the New Forest. 
Dale stopped the car. 

“There are some things I want you to 
arrange,”’ said Prosper. 

“Right. I’ll jot ’em down.” 
duced a small notebook. 

“T want you to see that a trainer called 
Fred Oxton, at the Druid’s Hollow stables 
here, gets four horses—two good ones and 
two fair—to train forme. Give him a good 
figure.” 

“Very well.” Dale scribbled, speaking 
as he scribbled. ‘‘Nash will grumble, of 
course.” 

“Naturally, but it won’t hurt him,” 
smiled Prosper. “Next, there is a lady I 
am anxious to help. She is poor and des- 
perately at her wit’s end for money. I want 
to find some plan by which she can be 
freed from that worry for a time.” 

Dale noted it. 

“That won’t be easy.’ 

“No, it won’t, will it?” smiled Prosper. 
“That’s why I wish it onto you—the most 
delightful expression in the world, that, 
Dale. I will tell you more of this lady 
presently. Now what about Lord 
Kern have you to wish onto me?” 


Dale pro- 


XIII 


ALE turned in his seat and faced Pros- 

per. He was a fine, clean, clear-cut, 
bronzed, soldierly-looking man; and _ his 
half-smart, half-jaunty, well-worn soft 
tweed hat, together with the loose, well-cut 
brown tweed shooting coat which he was 
wearing set him off admirably. 

Beside him the hatless youthful-seeming 
Mr. Fair, colorless, shabby and dusty in his 
gray sweater, his baggy gray flannels and 
his grimy gym shoes, should have looked 
like a canceled postage stamp against a big 
bank note. Only, somehow, he did not. 
His eyes were brighter, his features keener, 
his mouth, for all its smiling, was firmer. 
Dale looked an English gentleman; Pros- 
per Fair looked like a gentleman of the wide 
world. 

Dale looked a gentleman; Prosper looked 
like a man who was gentle. A child would 
have hesitated to tickle Dale; the same 
child would crawl all over Mr. Fair; a 
woman would be whispering to Prosper 
a month before she confided in Dale; a 
man concerned about his overdraft would 
ask Prosper’s views without uneasiness— 
Dale’s he would hever require at all; a 
tramp would not be too conservative to 
volunteer to share a night’s camp with 
Prosper, but there was nothing about Dale 
to magnetize a hobo—nothing whatsoever. 
Prosper looked like a man who would say 


aa 


June 28, 19% 
| 


“Hello!’”’ Dale certainly would say “ 

do you do?” % Ho, 
Yet Prosper was the Duke of Devizes 

celebrated, 

wealth and 


Prosper’ 
residency 


But just at present—in much the s: 
spirit, for example, as he had once eng 
himself as assistant in the sweet shop of 
elderly widow soured by misfortune, 
put the tiny business on its legs age 
Prosper was engaged in running down 
Kern killer, and he was anxious to pre: 
with it. 

‘““Now what about Lord Kern have 
to wish onto me?”’ he asked gayly, revel 
in the crisp Americanism. 

Dale spoke abruptly: 

“T had your message from Rahy 
he brought back the little donkey—wh 
is well and apparently happy—and I 
up to town the same evening. I looked 
one or two people who remembered L, 
Kern well, and they passed me on to ot 
who knew him even better. Among them, 
by the way, in case you find it useful, was. 
your uncle, Sir Allyn Weir’’—Dale laughed 
shortly—“to whom you might refer the 
first zealous detective gentleman that ar- 
rests you.” 3 

Sir Allyn Weir was chief commissioner of 
police at Scotland Yard. j 

Prosper nodded. 

“Yes, that is a glorious idea. You always 
were a bit of a wag, Dale. I'll remember 
that,” he said happily. “Did you discover 
anything interesting about Lord Kern?” 

Dale carefully proceeded to tell Prosper 
a good deal which he already knew. i 

“Yes, that’s very interesting; anything 
more?” asked Prosper. ‘Did you find out 
why he launched out from miserliness to 
magnificence, endured it for a little, then 
suddenly reverted to miserliness again?” 

Dale nodded doubtfully. 

“It was a woman, of course,” he said; 
“but unfortunately nobody seems to know 
which of several women it was.” 

“There were several?” Prosper’s tone 
was that of a man surprised. 

Dale referred to his notebook, for he was 
a methodical man, if unswift, and believed 
in the written word. 


* 


“One said one lady, you know, and 


another said some other lady.” 

“Yes?” Prosper concealed 
tience. ‘And the ladies were?” 

“Mrs. Moorhouse, the actress—a great 
beauty ten years ago; Lady Florence Test, 
the daughter of Lord Romsey; and Niobe 
Swayne, the demimondaine,” 

Prosper leaned forward, his elbows on 
his knees, his chin in his cupped hands, 
staring absently down at the self-starter 
switch by his feet. 

ial? Moorhouse is dead—surely?” he 
said. 

“She died ten years ago—in an aéro- 
plane smash just before the war.” 

“Florence Test married Lord Carronford 
ages ago?”’ 

“Yes. And Niobe Swayne disappeared.” 

Prosper nodded. 

“Yes, they do, poor souls,” he said ab- 
sently. ‘‘I never met her, 
I have heard of her. But I am certain that 
the woman who worked the great change— 
the great double change—in old Lord 
Kern’s life was neither of the three you 
mention, Dale. Were there any others?” 

Dale nodded reluctantly. 

“Yes, there was one other mentioned 
by an old friend of mine, who was also a 
friend of the lady’s husband. As it chanced 
I, too, knew both of them. But I don’t 
think my friend was right. She was good— 
as well as the most beautiful woman I have 
ever met,” said Dale, with a new warmth 
in his voice. 


his impa- 


Prosper glanced at him quickly out of : 


his eye corners. 

“Yes?’’ he said quietly. “You mean 
Mrs. Merlehurst, of course—the wife of 
Major Geoffrey Merlehurst of the Seventh 
Dragoon Guards.” 

Dale did not start—few Englishmen of 
his stamp are given to starting. But his 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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(Continued from Page 150) 
nostrils pinched in a little, his mouth 
drooped infinitesimally and his eyes seemed 
to become a little grayer. 

“Yes,”’ he said calmly, “I mean Rose 
Merlehurst.’’ 

Prosper smiled—an odd, secret smile. 

“Rose? Her name is Rose? I met aman 
today who said she could do more with 
roses than any other woman. She showed 
me Juliet—‘prettiest of all her roses,’ she 
said. Oh, not that it matters. You knew 
her in the old days, did you, Dale?” 

“T—admired her,’ said Dale levelly. 
“She was really sweet and charming. She 
adored Merlehurst—a good-looking black- 
guard—who disappeared. But she was 
quite the last woman in the world to re- 
spond to any advances of Lord Kern, 
fabulously wealthy though he was said to 
be. I knew her, you see, duke—Prosper, 
that is.” 

“Prosper it is. You say that she 
would have laughed at Kern?” 

“Laugh at him! Not she! Though I 
am told that plenty of people did.”’ 

““T was a derision.’’’ 

Absently, Prosper quoted from the 
Pyramid of Lead. Dale stared. 

“Sorry—what was that?”’ 

“Oh, nothing. Dale, you say that 
in spite of rumors Mrs. Merlehurst, in your 
opinion, did not respond to Lord Kern’s— 
friendliness?”’ 

“Absolutely not,” sait Dale crisply. 
“But she would not have laughed at him. 
She—understood men admiring her.” 

“Yet if Lord Kern does not reappear 
within less than a month from now Mrs. 
Merlehurst’s daughter—Marjorie May— 
inherits everything that Kern possessed,” 
stated Prosper quietly. 

Dale was amazed. 
headed. 

“But—how old is the child?” 

“Oh, perhaps eighteen or nineteen. How 
do you or how would your friend account 
for that 

Dalethought. “Absolutely, I don’t know. 
Certainly the girl is not Kern’s child.” 

“Certainly she is not,’ said Prosper. 
“But he leaves her his money.’’ 

““They say he was worth over a million.” 

“Yes? Where is it?”’ 

“Naturally, I don’t know.” 

“Nor does anyone else—except perhaps 
one. Though I—even I—imagine I can 
guess,’’ said Prosper. 

Dale thought, but it was clear that he was 
already a little out of his mental depth. 

“Geoffrey Merlehurst might help you— 
at least I think he would corroborate a 
great deal that I’ve said.” 

“Yes, but do you know where to find 
him?”’ questioned Prosper. 

“No. He mixed up in some racing 
scandal, sent in his papers and disappeared 
years ago.”’ 

Prosper nodded. 

“Hehas reappeared. I know where heis.’’ 

Again Dale stared. 

““Merlehurst? Where?’’ 

“Lying in a foot and a half of water, 
dead, in a lake near the place where I met 
you,” said Prosper. 

“But—do you mean he drowned him- 
self?” asked Dale. 

“No, he was placed there by the man 
who killed him.” 

“He was killed!”’ 

“T found his body a quarter of an hour 
after he was killed—at the base of the pyra- 
mid built by Lord Kern immediately before 
he disappeared,”’ said Prosper. ‘“‘The man 
I am seeking is the man who killed him.” 

Dalethought, thenshrugged hisshoulders. 

“T simply don’t follow.” 

“Why try, old chap? You’ve given me 
some tremendously valuable information. 
Mrs. Merlehurst is the lady I mentioned 
before whom I want to help. I admire her 
as much as you used to—and Marjorie 
COO, Dale, we must contrive to help 
her without her knowledge, of course. En- 
derbys, of Carisbury, are her lawyers. You 
had better put our legal folk in touch with 
them. It mayn’t be easy, as you said, but 
it’s possible. Don’t forget. Their home— 
Mavisholme—is mortgaged. Take over the 
mortgage—things like that. The law peo- 
ple will find a way.’’ He swung back the 
door of the car. “I'll be moving, now. It’s 
almost dark. I’m tremendously obliged to 
you, old chap. You’ve helped enormously.”’ 

Dale was uneasy. 

“You’re going back to your camp— 


But he was cool- 


| somewhere in some damned woods—to 


maneuver against this murderer. -Let-me 
come, Prosper.” Ky NE od 
But Prosper shook his head. 
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“Honestly, Dale, there isn’t room—or 
need. With the safeguards you’ve brought 
I shall be invincible—I think. Are they in 
good order?”’ 

“They’re the best possible, and they’ve 
been tested.” 

Prosper laughed softly, lifting a bag from 
the back of the car. 

“T hope with all my heart they were 
tested thoroughly. Where did vou get 
them?” 

“Tt was ludicrously difficult, considering 
the way they were thrown at our heads a 
year or two ago. As a matter of fact, I got 
them through a pal at the War Office.” 

“Ah, good man. NowI must be moving.” 

He offered his hand. Dale took it, his 
face clouded and anxious. 

“T shall make a point of being pretty 
close to the telephone for the next few 
days,” he reminded Prosper. 

“Thanks; that may be vitally impor- 
tant.” 

Dale’s eye fell on Plutus, the three- 
legged remains of a terrier, fidgeting about 
his owner’s feet. 

“Why don’t you let me bring you one of 
the medelans instead of that little chap. Old 
Kai would suit you better for this adven- 
ture—mute as he is, and staunch.” 

Dale spoke of the Russian bear hounds— 
medelans—fierce and monstrous hounds, 
averaging a hundred and eighty pounds’ 
weight or thereabouts, a number of which it 
was the whim of the whimsical Prosper to 
maintain at home. But he shook his head. 

“Plutus isn’t much to look at, but a lot 
of brain owners are like that. Kai would 
want to eat everyone he saw, or suspected, 
in the woods. This young fellow would 
first come and ask my opinion—in his own 
way. No, it’s all right, Dale. You know 
where I am. If I leave Kern I will notify 
you at once.”’ 

So Dale wished him good luck, shook 
hands and watched him vault the gate into 
the park and, followed by a flickering white 
dot, merge himself into the dusk that was 
beginning slowly to close down on the 
woody countryside. He turned at the edge 
of the lake to wave. Dale returned the 
friendly farewell and then Prosper was lost 
in the shadows. 

Dale stared for a moment at the reed- 
fringed lake, then shivered. 

“Once an officer of Dragoon Guards and 
the husband of Rose Merlehurst, now just a 
form lying still in a remote lake,” he mut- 
tered. ‘“‘What a world!”’ 

He set his engine purring and drove away 
toward the main road. 
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Tee movements of Mr. Prosper Fair, 
after leaving Dale, became a little com- 
plicated. He reached his tent, entered it 
and lit a candle. For a moment he stood 
thinking, then divested himself of the bur- 
den he had borne from the car, and kneeling 
down, carefully cut an oblong of worn 
mossy turf. This he laid aside, and working 
with some care, scooped out some of the 
earth under the cut. 

Then he took from the bag which Dale 
had brought him a flat, squarish satchel 
with a strong loop, or sling, attached. This 
he fitted neatly to the shallow excavation 
he had made, enlarging and shaping until he 
was satisfied that the satchel lay snugly 
in its bed. Then he took it out, hung the 
thing about his neck, tying it so that it 
rested against his chest securely, and stood 
up. He was still for a moment, then 
snatched at the satchel, whipped his hands 
to his face, seemed to fumble for an in- 
stant, then dropped his hands again. 

Plutus, the terrier, eying him, suddenly 
pricked his ears and jumped to his feet 
his wiry shoulder hackles bristling slightly. 
His mouth gaped undecidedly and he 
wagged very dubiously, indeed, the short 
piece which in his youth was all they had 
left him for a tail. 

Prosper had changed, and Plutus was by 
no means sure he approved of the change. 
He had never seen his owner look so odd, so 
grimly grotesque, for he was not acquainted 
with box respirators. 

Prosper was wearing a gas mask, and 
there is in the appearance of any man doing 
that more than a hint of sinister strange- 
ness and of dumb horror. The fixed un- 
canny stare of the great glass eyepieces, the 
color of the gas-proof fabric and the for- 
bidding ugliness of the curved air pipe, to- 
gether with the air of mute, staring menace 
with which the contrivance invests ’ its 
wearer, is apt, on first acquaintance, to 
unsettle more phlegmatic folk than an elec- 
tric spark of a terrier. 
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queerly muffled, dead voice spoke from 

d the mask, and Prosper’s hand made 
suring movements. Then he removed 
+hmask, replaced it in its satchel-like con- 
ger, paused a moment, then snatched it 
to repeat the process of swift adjust- 
mntagain. A dozen times he did this, prac- 


ing. 

Fiver how quickly a man gets out of 
+) way of using this little device, Plutus, 
Ma” he said quietly, once. “If you 
iw the purpose of this pretty little article 
oersonal apparel you would understand 
sy 1 keep you so strictly at home o’ 
shts. He donned the thing again, ex- 
, swiftly. “‘Yes, indeed, you would, 
yi Plutus creature,” he said in that un- 
ny muffled voice. 

Plutus began a low, half-playful growl of 
approval, but changed it abruptly to the 
juine article as a shadow flitted to the 
fat entrance—a shadow in skirts, peep- 


if in. 

“Please may I Oh-h!” 

The exclamation was one of pure terror. 
Josper turned swiftly. Marjorie was 
aring in, wide-eyed. Even in the dim 
sllow light of the candle Prosper could see 
je white fear on her face. He clawed off 
je mask with extraordinary swiftness. 

“IT am so sorry!” he said quickly. “I 
“em always to be startling—frightening 
yu, Marjorie May.” 

He used her Christian name without a 
efix, though neither of them appeared to 
tice it. She had the resilient nerves of 
salthy youth and recovered herself in- 
antly. 

“T—I didn’t realize it was you,” she said. 
It startled me so. You see, I was quite 
ire I should look in and see you, and to 
se a—stranger with staring eyes and that 
canny tube thing was enough to startle 
She eyed the dangling mask 
ith profound distaste and aversion. ‘‘It 


that poor dead thing lying so silently 
mong the shallow-water rushes of the lake. 
“Because I am going to the pyramid 
onight, and perhaps to explore the castle,” 
ie said, half absently. 
“But please, do you mean that there is 
ikely to be—gas—like they used in the 
var—there?”’ 
Prosper smiled, folding the mask away. 
“No, Marjorie May; but strange fruit 
trows on the tree of knowledge, and when 
me designs to climb that tree one takes 
orecautions.”’ 
_ “But—gas!’’ Her exquisite lips formed 
ared ring. ‘If you used a mask then it 
would be dangerous gas.’’ She was work- 
ing it out step by step, her eyes dilating in 
he candlelight. ‘‘Very dangerous. But 
hy? Ihave been at the pyramid so many 
times—oh, hundreds!—at all hours and I 
have never noticed any gas.” 

Prosper smiled. 

“No; but have you ever noticed any 
glass there? Just bits—fragments—of fine 
glass?’’ He drew closer. ‘Think care- 
fully, Marjorie May, because it is rather 
important, you see.”’ 

“Glass?” breathed the girl. “Yes, once 
or twice I have seen tiny bits shining in the 
sun like little splinters of a broken electric- 
light bulb.” 

Prosper nodded. 

“Tell me, too, is there electic light fitted 
in the castle?” ; 

“Oh, no. I went over it for the first time 
in my life yesterday, and I saw that. No- 
body has electric light in the village.” 

“Thank you, Marjorie May,” said Pros- 
per gravely. : 

“But what have glass bulbs to do with 
gas masks, please?’’ she asked. 

“Why, you see, if an enemy dropped a 
bubble of glass charged with some very 
deadly, invisible and unsuspected poison 
gas close to some other person in the dark, 
what would happen? There would be a 
noise on the ground, the person would stoop 
to see why, and he—or she, Marjorie— 
would inhale the gas; if it is very deadly, 
perhaps one whiff would be enough to kill. 
That is why I shall rarely go to the sunken 
garden, the pyramid or the castle at night 
without taking a gas mask. And that is 
why you must not on any account go near 
the garden or the pyramid at night—or in 
the daytime—until I say that you can. 

His voice was very serious. She peered 
at him in the dim light, blushing, her eyes 
very wide. 
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“Very well, I won’t go there any more,” 
she said with a curious meekness. 

Prosper was charmed. He went closer 
to her. 

“We shall shake hands on that,” he said 
softly, with a queer, tender, masterful note 
in his voice—quite unconscious. “I am 
very pleased with you, dear Marjorie May. 
You are a good girl.” 

A little warm hand found its way into his 
hard camper’s palm. 

“Tf you do as I say, it won’t be necessary 
to bother your head about gas masks and 
ugly things, Marjorie,” he continued, ‘“‘and 
you need not be alarmed about my safety. 
I—understand gas, you see. Chlorine, 
phosgene, mustard, tear—all sorts. I had 
to learn about them once.” 

Through the still air the note of the dis- 
tant church clock vibrated to them and 
Prosper stiffened a little, freeing himself 
from a peculiar and wholly unaccountable 
dreaminess with which the moment had 
been fraught. She was standing before him, 
in the attitude of one who seems to droop, 
though her face was raised and her eyes 
were shining. 

“But, Marjorie May, what are you doing 
here at this hour—in the dark?” he said, a 
touch of anxiety in his voice. 

“Oh, the dark does not matter,” she 
said, still dreamily. ‘‘I have been in these 
woods at all times, as well as the sunken 
garden. Iam accustomed toit. I came to 
see you—to ask you something. I won- 
dered if you would tell me, please, what it 
was you told my mother this afternoon. 
She is so—different since this afternoon; 
nervous and excited, and she has cried once, 
though she pretended that she did not.” 

Prosper was able to answer that without 
reflection. He knew that Mrs. Merlehurst 
still loved the husband she had not seen for 
so long—and would never see again—and 
he understood that the thought that he was 
perhaps quite near her again would move 
her from her accustomed tranquil self- 
possession. But knowing where and in what 
condition Major Merlehurst now was; 
Prosper could only answer in one way. 

“Yes, I can tell you that, of course. It 
chanced that I met a man yesterday who 
closely resembled your father. I told your 
mother that, and I have no doubt that is 
the news which moved her so.” 

Marjorie May studied him thoughtfully. 

“Do you know where he is now, please?”’ 

“T only met him for a few seconds—quite 
by chance. I did not know—I do not know 
even now—his name. He asked his way, I 
told him, and he passed on. It was not 
until long afterwards that it occurred to 
me that he resembled the photograph of 
your father—that is all.” 

He was conscious of two big wistful eyes 
scrutinizing his face closely in the dim 
light. 

“Oh, I see now! Thank you for telling 
me. That would be quite enough to make 
mother restless. She loved my father very 
much, you see. Only it made me somehow 
uneasy to see her so. But I understand. 
And I will go home now. Good night, Mr. 
Fair.” 

She offered her hand. 

“‘T will come with you, Marjorie May,” 
said Prosper. ‘“‘It is quite dark now and I 
do not want you to be alone any more in 
the woods or the castle grounds after dark.”’ 

“‘Because of the gas bulbs?”’ 

“Because of those—and other things,” 
explained Prosper gravely. 

She reflected. 

“T will do whatever you say I must do, 
for you are cleverer than I am,” she stated 
obediently; ‘‘cleverer and braver.”’ 

Prosper was stooping over the receptacle 
he had arranged for the hiding of the gas 
mask. He placed it in the shallow excava- 
tion with rather minute care, then replaced 
the turf he had cut away and turned again 
to the girl. 

“Shall we go now?” he said. ‘“‘You can 
come, Plutus, but quietly.” 

He slipped his big haversack on, caught 
Marjorie’s hand and held it, and so, hand 
in hand, they went out into the wilderness, 
followed by the small but ever faithful 
Plutus. Perhaps that was not good tactics, 
for even as the two went a figure stole out 
from the gloom facing the tent, and after a 
pause entered, flashing on a powerful torch. 
This one must have been watching from 
somewhere deep in the shadows, for he bent 
unerringly to the turf under which the gas 
mask had been concealed. Working 
swiftly, with the deftness of one well used 
to gas masks, he took it out, slit the corru- 
gated rubber tube, and puncturing the 
metal box, poured a few drops of some 
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pungent-smelling fluid in on to the life- And six stalwart lancers shall carry me, S = 
saving chemicals inside the box. Then he With step, solemn, mournful and slow. C 1 ¢ 
carefully returned the useless mask to its A oo Moto o's 


hiding place, rearranged the turf with the He was probably singing it mechanically F 
nicest precision and moved in absolute si- for a few coppers outside the Kern Arms. o 
lence out of the tent again, switching off his There was no melody in the deep hoarse 
torch. The darkness received him like the carrying voice, nor any tone save for that 
thing of darkness he was. gruff and careless defiance. Yet, oddly, 
Marjorie May’s slim, cool fingers lay some deep string in Prosper’s consciousness 
quite frankly and unresistingly in Pros- vibrated to it. His hand closed a little more 


r Summer Tourin; 


per’s hard hand. tightly on the girl’s. 
“It is lovely going through the dark with “An old soldier fallen on evil days, Mar- 
you,” she said. “I was never afraid here jorie May,” he said, “Listen!” 
by myself, but it is glorious to be with 
somebody else.” And get you six brandies and sodas 
“You like being with me, Marjorie And lay them all out in a row, 
May?” And get you six jolly good fellows 
“Oh, yes, of course. You are splendid.” To drink to this buffer below. 


Her fingers tightened. “And I like the way 
you say Marjorie May. Isn’t it queer to came the distant voice through the warm 
think that we met only yesterday ?”’ gloom, as it might have been the voice of 
“Very queer. It seems impossible,’ the ghost of some long-forgotten soldier 
agreed Prosper. ‘“‘I am glad you like the singing to cheer itself and a ring of spectral 
way I say Marjorie May. Do you think comrades, around a lambent will-o’-the- 
you would like to say Prosper instead of wisp campfire in some remote and unfa- 
Mr. Fair?” miliar bivouac. 
“Oh, yes, please. Prosper.”’ She tried it Prosper’s thoughts moved back, hover- 
over several times, very softly, lingering ing over the man in the lake. 
over it. “Prosper—Prosper—Prosper. It 
is asplendid name, I think. ‘I came home And then in the calm twilight, 


through the wood in the dark with Prosper, When the soft winds whispering blow, 
mother—with Prosper,’ that’s what I shall And the darkening shadows are falling, 
say.” Sometimes think of this buffer below. 
She laughed in the deep shadow like a 
bird piping a few sweet notes in its dreams. Marjorie shivered a little. 
“TIsn’t it fine to have a friend, at last?’’ “Somehow that sounds sad. Please, shall 
she said. we go home, Prosper?” 
“But you’ve scores of friends, Marjorie Her mother was standing by the pillar of 
May,’ Prosper reminded her. “Eyre- the veranda of Mavisholme, looking almost 
Weston, Barisford and plenty of others, I as slender and graceful as Marjorie May 
expect.”’ herself against the warm yellow background 
“Oh, those—yes, I have plenty of friends of the lighted doorway. : 
like those. But only one like you, Prosper. “TI came back through the wood in the Th 99 
You’re different from them.” dark with Prosper, mother,” said the girl He CIRCULATING 
“In what way?” Prosper, enchanted dreamily. “I went to ask what he had said | 66 ~*~ 
with her, could not resist asking that. to make you restless, and he told me. I WATER PUMP 
eee you see, they aeeye seem a ides peccusned now, dearest.”’ ane dropped Yor - 
Whelming. But you are like mother an rosper’s hand and went to her mother. 
me—poor, and not a bit overwhelming. Oh, “And, mother darling, I hope everything FORD CARS & TRUCKS 
quite different.” you hope. Prosper and I have arranged 5, 
“You don’t mind having a friend who is that we are going to be friends. Do you 
poor—and camps out—and looks shabby mind, mother?” Ready for all roads, all weather, 
and dusty and nobody of any consequence?’’ Mrs. Merlehurst looked at Prosper, who, any grind. That’s the Ford motor 
“Oh, no. Besides, you don’t look shabby facing the light, was very easily to be seen. when perfectly cooled by the 
and dusty and nobody to anyone who looks Like her daughter, she looked at his eyes “Henry” Circulating Water Pump. — 
at your eyes, you see.”’ and face; and she, also, appeared not to ve ‘. 
“Thank you, Marjorie May,” said Pros- observe that his gray flannels were shabby The dependable “Henry” eliminates 
per gravely. “I think you and I were and dusty. overheating troubles—warped and 
meant to be friends.”’ “No, I don’t mind,” she said slowly. ‘I pitted valves, scored pistons, ex- 
“Oh, yes, I am quite sure of that,” she don’t mind at all. Iam glad you are going cessive carbon, fouled plugs, 
agreed with an air of conviction. to be friends.” . 54 
They walked for the remainder of the She sighed a little. “It was kind of you The Henry bumps from where the 
way in silence. It seemed to Prosper like to bring her home again through the woods, water is. Forces cool water from 
walking hand in hand with a lovely appari- Mr. Fair. She is too fearless.” base of radiator up around cylinders 
tion which at any moment might change “If that is possible,” he doubted. and valves. Keeps the Ford engine 
into a moth, or with some sweet little ghost She understood. smooth-running and powerful. 
| who might quite unexpectedly vanish in a ‘Perhaps it is not possible to you. But Pays for itself many times over in 
ae ee rte But that was senate passage of years one’s views reduced repairs and greater mileage 
They came out on the roadway for the When, a few moments later, he said on Ree and i oe 
last fifty yards of their journey, still hand good night and went away, both mother Or the ie OF youre rae 
in hand, for there was nobody to see. It and daughter stood looking after him as; Install the “Henry” now. You'll 
was nearing ten o’clock and the villagers hatless, his haversack slung over his shoul- need it more than ever on your 
ey, in bed, though ehere were still cer He disappeared into the shadows of the summer tours. You can attach it 
sounds of life—unaccustomed sounds. garden. : i 
A man with a flat, deep, powerful voice “Do you like him, mother?” asked the Le Re Spats fe : 
eae ; : ; If he can’t supply you, mail us 
was singing some distance along the road— girl dreamily. $7.50 ( Rock 8.00) withula 
probably outside the village inn—and ac- “Yes, I like him very much—even better id Bo $8. ) wit 4 
companying his song with a tuneless guitar than Raymond Barisford. I think he is YASXII dealer S, Dame and se will ele } 
thrumming. In the still air the words ofthe good and very courageous, and more com- that a ; Henry Pump is shipped 
song, robustly sung, with a curious, rasp- passionate and honorable than many richer to you immediately. 
ing, defiant tone in it, were plainly audible and more prominent men.” , { 
to them: “Ah, so do I,” said Marjorie May softly, Dealers:—If you are not selling the ze 
hugging her mother. “Henry” write your jobber or us. 
Wrap me up in my tarpaulin jacket, ‘ 
And say a poor buffer lies low, lies low. (TO BE CONTINUED) HENRY AUTO PARTS CoE 
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- Sterno Canned Heat will prove it- 
_ self to you as eminently practical 
day after day. It makes no dirt. Its 
flame is steady and hot. All it does 


cook, cook at a constant saving of 


time and trouble. 
Various Sterno 


All for 50c 


75c Value 


This 25c Sterno Stove, Extinguisher, and 


FIVE EXTRA CANS 


of Heat, if you use Certificate Below 


HIS Special Introductory Offer will 

appeal to everyone who uses good 

judgment in buying. The Sterno Cer- 
tificate below is worth 25c to you in the 
purchase of the wonderful 75c Sterno Out- 
fit shown above of a Sterno Stove and 6 
cans of Sterno Canned Heat. You can buy 
the complete 75c Outfit now from your 
dealer for only 50c if you use the 25c Sterno 
Certificate, or if your dealer can’t supply 
send 50c and the Certificate direct tous and 
get the 75c Outfit sent to you prepaid. Offer 
good only until July 10, 1924. 


Note: In Far West, above outfit is 90c 
value, with Certificate 65c; and in Canada 
the price is $1.10, with Certificate 85c. 


After July 10th Sterno Stove above can be 
bought from dealers at regular price of 
25c, Canada 35c, (including one can of 
Sterno Canned Heat and Extinguisher). 


Put this handy new Sterno Stove and 
Outfit to work for you. It will meet every 
summer need,whether you stay at home or 
go away.For picnics, motor trips, week-end 
hikes, this will do all your cooking and last 


polished nickel. Saves 

ees sei sions ad Sterno Stoves in Outfits are  pic- (Tare HOLL: 

ppsibie eae 196 ways, indoors tured here. If you : 
and outdoors, for have any one of LIBERAL 
every form of cook- them, probably 
ing. Use it in the youll want an- OFFER 

| nursery,sick room, other. If you've Save 2 5 c 
Bee OUTETE No. at college, for shav- never used Sterno, foe. 
y Use the Certificate Below—It’s Wortha 


some sad iron outfit meets 

_ areal need for those who 
travel or stay at home. 
Tron is of sufficient size to 
do light ironing, pointed 
at both ends for fine work, 
Handle and jacket detach- 
able.Complete with stand 
and can of Sterno. 


Price $1.00 


STERNO TEA KET- 
TLE No. 6051 — Kettle 
made of highly polished 
aluminum, serving tray 
sand stand of highly pol- 
ished nickel. 


Price $2.50 


‘ 


STERNO OUTFIT No. 
4042 —A practical port- 
able kitchenette. A two 
‘burner outfit that will 
meet the needs of an en- 
tire family. Folds flat asa 


ing, on camping 
and motor trips, 
boating. 

Give Sterno a per- 
manent home in 


your kitchen. Coffee, bacon and 
eggs, soup, tea, oyster stew, spa- 
ghetti and lots of hot dishes pre- 
pared at a moment’s notice. 


Sterno Corporation 


9 East 37th Street — 


Canadian Agent: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO. Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 


Sterno Canned Heat and Sterno Outfits 


10° per Can 
In Far West 15c, 2 for 25c 


Dept. 151 


New York City 


ask your dealer to: 
show you the 
Sterno Outfits he 
hasinstock or take 
advantage of this 


liberal offer. Sternois today’s ‘great 
gift of ready flame.” 


Use the Certificate 


Quarter in Cash for Purchase of Sterno 


You'll never make 25c any easier. Go. to 
your dealer, or write direct. See and study 
other Sterno outfits on this page. Examine 
them at your dealer's. Use the certificate. 
It’s worth 25c cash to purchase any of the 
wonderful Sterno outfits shown here. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


25c Sterno 
Certificate 


Save it-— Use it to Save a Quarter 


STERNO CORPORATION, Dept. 151 
9 East 37th Street, New York City 


I present this 25c Sterno Certificate and 
express order or check, for purchasevof 


in money, 
Sterno Outfit 


you advertise on agreement by you that you will accept this 
Certificate as 25c cash, 


Good for 25c in 


Sold By Dealers Everywhere 


Pancake. Has windshield 
to protect flame from 
drafts. Complete with ex- 
Ainguisher. Price $2.00 


; payment toward Name. 
# combination No, 

| 36 and 5 extra 
| cans or toward 


Outfits 75, 5002, 


When signed by a dealer's customer, Sterno Corporation 
will redeem Certificate from dealer if sent in by August 10 


CANADIAN PRICES 
Outfit 75 - Price $1.00 Outfit 4058 Price $1.25 
“5002 ‘. $3.00 #9 6051". * $3;50 


USE THIS LO-DAY 


Must be presented to the dealer or direct before July 10, 1924 


“ ie “ 5019 “ $3.50. .“* 4042. “ . $3.00 
7 Canned Heat 15e per can 
‘a - Outfit 36 and $-cans of Heat, price $1.10 
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Tee 
of pure, healthful 
appetizing foods 


By patronizing merchants whose 
refrigerator equipment is thorough- 
ly modern, in keeping with present- 
day sanitary standards, you pro- 
tect your own and your family’s 
health. You avoid the expense of 
food spoilage. And you are assured 
of wholesome, appetizing meals. 


You owe it to yourself to be sure the 
perishable foods you buy have been 
kept in a good refrigerator. For re- 
member, unless food comes to you 
pure, fresh and wholesome, your 
own refrigerator cannot save it. 


We are an association of manufacturers, 
united for the protection of your health 
by building sanitary and efficient refrig- 
erators for every commercial use—for gro- 
cers, dairies, markets, restaurants, hotels, 
hospitals, institutions, etc. The products 
of our members, in use by your trades- 
men, keep food fresh and wholesome 
until it reaches your table. Every mem- 
ber of this association is definitely com- 
mitted to building 


Better Refrigerators 
for ioe 9 


We have prepared a series of interesting folders 
on the relation of refrigeration to;Health. Check 
the ones which interest you and send the coupon. 


No. 1. “Your Health Depends;,Upon This’ 
(General) he 
No. 2. ‘‘Protecting Your Guests?’ (Hotels, etc.) 


No. 


3. “Protecting Your Customers’? (Markets, 
Grocers) 


4. “An Expert Service at Your Command” 
(Architects) 


COMMERCIAL 
REFRIGERATOR 
MANUFACTURERS 


An association of makers devoted 
to building “‘better refrigerators 
for commercial uses,’’ with busi- 
ness headquartersin Grand Rapids 


No. 


Commercial Refrigerator 
Manufacturers, 
517 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Kindly send, without charge, the folders checked: 


No. 1] No.2] No.3 [] No 4 


Name_—__ 


Street_ 


P..Q. 
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THE MAKING OF MUSSOLINI 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Mass meetings of reds were held to resolve 
that I should guarantee the freedom of the 
men under trial in America or be called to 
account—the idea being that I should dis- 
cuss the matter with Saint Peter. When- 
ever I went out walking alone, and furtive 
individuals followed me, I screwed up my 
determination to do battle with them; and 
then usually discovered that I was planning 
violence against secret-service agents who 
were detailed for my protection. 

Finally one day word came that the 
committee of reds wanted to talk with me. 

I said to one of my secretaries, ‘‘I cannot 
recognize them by allowing them to call on 
me Officially here. Send word that I will go 
to them not as an ambassador but as a 
private individual. They may be frightened, 
so say that I will come alone.” 

Some of my staff believed me crazy, but 
I felt sure that human nature is such that it 
almost never does violence when surprised 
by a friendly advance. I went to the 
meeting place according to the word sent 
me, and there I found five excited, tense, 
earnest young men. One of. them was a 
student—a long-haired fellow. They were 
convinced that their so-called comrades in 
America had been, as they said, murdered 
already. I reassured them. They said 
their messages by cable had been inter- 
cepted by the government. 

“But you have daily information,” they 
said. 

I explained to them that I had not 
bothered my Government with the affair; 
but I said, ‘‘There is one thing I never wish 
to withhold from anyone—the truth. I 
will make cable inquiries in your behalf. 
You shall have the facts. But as to 
assisting you, I cannot and will not. Do 
not count on that.” 

I explained the relation of our Federal 
Government with the states and that 
criminal law in cases of this kind was not a 
Federal but a state affair in which an 
ambassador should not meddle. In the 
end we were all laughing together, prob- 
ably because human beings are human 
beings no matter what label they stick on 
themselves. 

A few days later one of these young reds 
came into the embassy against the protest 
of the secret-service guards, and this was 
his errand—he wanted me to find him a 
job! He said he was tired of being a 
communist. 

I have told this story because this boy’s 
attitude was then the attitude of Italy. 
The infection of communism had not 
worked. Everything was cynicism and 
drifting. There was a ravenous yearning to 
begin a new day. 


Giolitti Speaks of America 


Ihave told it also to illustrate the timidity 
of the Italian administration. The officials 
of that administration might have met the 
agitation and the threats against an am- 
bassador by explaining publicly that the 
National Government in Washington and I 
as its representative must keep hands off 
the case. An official who came to me said, 
however: 

“We understand it. But a large part of 
our population is radical and we do not 
wish to publish anything which might 
appear hostile to their wishes. Paziénza! 
We will guard you. It will all blow over.” 

This was a good sample of the pitiful 
weak cloth of government. 

In every direction the inevitable break- 
down of a badly conceived machine of 
democracy could be seen. The war had 
concentrated power and bureaucracy in 
Rome. We have observed the same thing 
at home, where everyone and every com- 
munity looks to Washington to get them 
out of holes from which the proper means 
of escape is a little individual or local 
effort. In order to force the hand of the 
national government, the people who con- 
ceive government as an instrument of 
benefaction begin to organize in groups to 
create political pressure. This ends in raids 
on the public funds and demands for 
government jobs. Then because somebody 
has to pay, the taxes must go up. Up they 
go until industry cannot keep going. Then 
there is more unemployment and more 
raids on the treasury and more demands 
for silly legislation and—chaos. 

One weak administration follows an- 
other, and all along the descending road 
the sheep people who think they have a 


democracy are fed on glittering promises 
and little crumbs, while it is really the 
wolves—the bribe givers, the campaign 
contributors and the large intriguers, with 
a bought press as an ally—who take the 
whole loaves of bread. This is the in- 
evitable result of centralization and of such 
systems of democracy as Italy and some 
other countries have tried. 

Giolitti, who has managed more minis- 
tries than any other living man, told me, 
in substance, on one occasion: 

“Of course, in America you have no 
democracy, but instead a republic, where 
representatives are at least supposed to 
be chosen not as messenger boys but be- 
cause they are fit to exercise their own 
judgment. Furthermore, you have the 
two-party system, under which you can 
get something done. But here we have a 
parliament filled by proportional voting 
and by groups or blocs. These minorities 
cannot accomplish much except by com- 
bining to vote down a ministry and turn it 
out of office, or by threatening to do so.” 

He hit the nail. The multi-party system 
usually results in government by blackmail. 


Revolution Ignored 


Giolitti was responsible for the tactics 
by which the government met the attack 
of communism. He allowed communism 
to have its head. He probably knew that 
the Italian temperament is too individual- 
istic not to backslide from communism. 
The Italian is a realist; he will feed on 
talk and plans for a while, but he goes back 
to facts—even depressing, unwelcome facts. 
If communism does not work, he knows 
it; if Mussolini has a machine that works, 
the Italian knows that too. 

The Italian is said to be emotional. Do 


not believe it. He is demonstrative, but | 


not emotional. 


So Giolitti, in 1920, allowed the workers | 


in Turin and elsewhere to seize nearly 600 
factories and waited to see the futile 
efforts of some 500,000 operatives to get 
coal and raw materials or to compose 
quarrels among themselves. All over Italy 


anticommunist groups like the Nationalisti | 


and some of the early Fascisti were op- 
posing communists. The government with- 
drew into a position something like a 
kindly neutrality which desired to please 
everyone. It was a clever move. I cannot 
remember of any other example in history 
of a government threatened by revolution 
which was clever enough to slip out of the 
picture. But the cost of this strategy is 
great; the government will probably lose 
all appearance of government; it will become 
a nice, easy, benevolent weakling—flabby 
hands, benign and silly smile, empty, looted 
purse. 

In the case of Italy, the government 
found itself in this weakness and with a 
disorganized, weary people. Communism 
and the radical leadership might have 
seized the government by force. 

“It would be very easy,” a deputy of 
parliament said to me. ‘The reason why 
it is not done is that communism is even 
weaker than the government.” 

The myth of the success of the Russian 
revolution was punctured. The Popular 
Party, which some believe was supported 
by reactionary forces, was making con- 
cessions to socialist and radical opinions 
and desires, and had tolled off a large body 
of those who otherwise would have joined 
extreme action. 

It was running them like sheep until 
their tongues hung out, and as one Popular 
leader, who later joined the Fascisti, said to 
me, “‘They arrived, panting for breath— 
nowhere.” 

In the spring of 1922 I was representing 
the United States at the seat of the Genoa 
Conference. One night I was returning 
from a conversation with Lloyd George. 
My secretary and I turned a corner and 
met a group of young men in black shirts. 
They were healthy, lean boys, apparently 
in top training. This little squadron was 
on the run, going on some determined 
errand. They turned another corner and 
were gone. 

“Fascisti again,” said my secretary. 

We had seen them before often enough. 
We had met them on country roads in 
Italy, we had seen them telling profiteer- 
ing shopkeepers in Naples to reduce their 
prices, we had run across them patrolling 
streets of little towns. 


| 
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DON’T | 
Take Chances! 


A 
with YOUR GASOLINE SUPPLY. \ 
Every day some motorist is stalled, farfrom \ 
a supply station; all because he didn’t know \ | 
how much gasoline he had in the tank, \ 
Always annoying and expensive, this occur-_ 
rence is often disastrous. | 
Don’t take this risk. It is always present where the _ 
gauge is located on the tank at the rear of the car. 
Now at last you can have a real gauge—located on 
the dash of your car, right before your eyes. The 
KS Telegage not only gives you at a glance the | 
exact number of gallons in your tank, but is so _ 
minutely accurate that many motorists use it for a” 
guide in setting their carburetor to get the utmost _ 
mileage per gallon. | 
The K-S Gasoline Telegage has already been 
adopted as standard equipment on six well-known 
cars. It can be quickly and easily installed by yo 
garage or accessory dealer, price $14.00; or if you 
will give name of your car we will send you the 
Telegage complete, with directions for installing, on 
receipt of price. Write for information. 4 


KING-SEELEY CORPORATION 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


“No car is fully equipped unless it has 


The kK S a _ 
Te 


i 


King-Seeley Corporation, ie a | 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Send descriptive literature K-S Telegage. 


I drivea 


give name of car 
I am dealer in 


automobiles, 
give name of line 


Name. 


State City 


INSTANT RELIEF FROM TIRED, ACHING FEET and ANK’ Ss 
Non-Skid Arch Uplift is the improved type of arch 
saver, perfected through our 35 years experience in the 
manufacture of all types of body braces. Elastic and 
lightweight. The patented, adjustable, Non-Skid pad 
conforms to every movement of instep muscles ‘and cor- — 
rects fallen arches and foot strain. Overcomes pain in 
ball of foot and heel. Corrects other foot troubles by 
supporting and strengthening muscles. ‘ i 
Eliminates use of metal plates and leather liners. .Worn 
by men, women and children with any style shoes and 
no larger size required. 


NON-SKID 


ARCH 


UPLIFT 


Made in pink or black to fit every 
foot. Guaranteed. Money back if 
not satisfied. Thousands in use. 
Endorsed by physicians. 

State size of shoe when ordering. 
With pad $1.50 pair; without, $1.00. 
If your druggist, chiropodist or dealer 
cannot supply, order direct. Sent 

O. D. if desired. 


THE OHIO TRUSS CO. 
Dept. A Cincinnati, O. 


IT’S ALL 
IN THE 
ADJUSTABLE — 
PAD 


PER DAY L.D.Payn 


1 217 Da 


says L. D. Payne. Frank DePries — 
made over $325 profit in one day. — 
Slidell and Viles sold over $25,000 

in 2 years. G.Howard earned $100 


in one day. F. E. Mendenhall _ 


writers 


worked half time and made — 

can sell AQ S154 rae ee 

th tan up his commissions in a few months _ 
em ®&w— from $100 to over $500 per month. Every 


Home, Auto Owner, Store and Factory a Live Prospect— 

Keeton, Howard, and others, never sold Fire Extinguishers _ 

before. Our special training course starts you on road ton 
success first day. If now employed, we can show you how 

to make big money during spare time. No Experience 

Necessary. Get our new Sales Plan—find out how to 

make real money. Territory going fast—write today! 

THE FYR-FYTER CO., 24 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, 0. 

Write for free Guide Books and y 

“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” ‘; 

vention for Examination and Instructions FREE. E h 

Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. ( 


P ATENTS. Send model or sketch of your ine ; 


m 


(Writing Taper yg 


|| —Yes, a brand new economy package 
jj that is all good writing paper—ap- 
proximately 500 big pen-inviting sheets 
}{ for $1. That’s more good writing paper 
jj than you ever thought possible for $1 
}] —it’s more than you ever bought for 
the money. The same amount of paper 
\§ in pads with “De Luxe” covers would 
| cost you several dollars. 


For the home, for the school and the 
|} office, you cannot get a better bargain 
)| in writing paper than Parchment Bond. 
g@ = Good looking—smooth to write on—easy 
| "to handle; matches all standard envelopes. 


| ‘Parchment Bond 
" “The Universal Writing Paper’ 


for the Home-School- Office 


_ This new package is like a cultivated pecan 
- —nearly all nutmeat and little shell. No 

‘fancy cover, no trimming of any kind— 
{| nothing but virgin white 8!4”’ x 11” sheets, 
) and lots of them. Quantity production in 
|| ~The World’s Model Paper Mill” makes 
Parchment Bond possible. Get a package 
at your dealer’s. If he cannot supply you, 
}] pin a dollar to this advertisement and mail 
it to us with your name and address. By 
return mail we will send you a 5 lb. pack- 
| age postpaid in U. S.A. Buy a package 
‘|| of Parchment Bond today—you will never 
i go back to ordinary paper pads once you 
know the remarkable value, economy and 
service of Parchment Bond—“The Uni- 
j versal Writing Paper.” 
||. Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 

“The World’s Model Paper Mill’’ 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

VM anitfacturers of ———————— 
Shelf and Lining Paper; Heavy Waxed Paper; Vege- 
table Parchment; Banquet Table Covers; Handi- 
Blankets; Ice Blankets; Obstetrical Sheets; Surgical 


Waxed Paper; Drug Powder Papers; etc. 
Good Housekeeping Essentialk—Waxed, Parch- 


a_i ——_ & ——_ 8-8 


| 


ment, Shelf and Lining Paper—three large rolls 50c 
each postpaid U.S. A. 


So Easy 
to Use 


Just 

Shake in 
Your 
Shoes 


YOUR SHOES 
FEEL EASY 
IF YOU USE 


Allen’s Foot=Ease 


It stops the pain of Corns and Bunions 
and you can walk all day in ease and 
comfort. Nothing gives such_ sure 
relief to hot, tired, aching, inflamed 
or swollen feet, blisters or calluses. 
A little Allen’s Foot-Ease sprinkled 
.in each shoe in the morning gives you 
a day of restful ease; you forget about 
tight shoes and become unconscious of © 
your feet. People who use it say they 4 
have solved their foot troubles and 7 
walk or dance in comfort. 4 
For FREE sample and a Foot=Ease 
Walking Doll, address = 
ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE, Le Roy,N. Y. fy 


PEELE A OSS MONE RENE PRE 


DON'T BREATHE DUST 


\\ Tiny Nasal Filter aids breathing. For 
dust sufferers—Hay Fever, Asthma, Trades, 
Travelers, Motorists, etc. $1 postpaid. 


~ NASAL FILTER CO., St. Peter St.,St. Paul, Minn. 


THE SATURDAY 


_ “Crazy boys!” said my secretary. “This 
is the kind of high-handed idealism which 
comes to nothing.” 

“T wonder,” said I. “I wonder.” 

One of the duties of a diplomat is to 
keep his government informed of what is 
happening and, if possible, of what is 
going to happen. In April, 1922, I sent 
word to Washington that I was certain 
that something would happen in Italy. I 
believed that there would be nothing 
which could prevent a dictatorship. I 
said so. 

The facts upon which I based my 
opinion were open to anyone who looked 
for them. I had spent a year studying 
Italy. I had found out a great deal about 
Italy which most Americans at home never 
realize. 

Italy is an island—not literally, but in 
effect. Her new boundaries at the north 
are a mountain defense almost as effective 
as water. She sits in the middle of the 
Mediterranean, provided with endless har- 
bors, and is almost like a distribution 
center designed by destiny to scatter com- 
merce in a circle about her—Europe, 
Africa, Asia. Her lack of raw materials 
and of coal is an old bugbear, which is 
used outside and inside Italy to blind 
Italy to her one great opportunity. Her 
one great opportunity is the possible 
combination of her two great assets—first, 
water power; and secondly, willing, intel- 
ligent labor. The future of Italy is not in 
wine and olives and overpopulation without 
jobs; it is in water-power and man-power 
industries which take raw materials and 
primary manufactures from other coun- 
tries and convert them into goods for sale 
to her natural geographical markets. 

I once said to Mussolini, “I know that 
emigration is vital to your problem now, 
but when that problem of overpopulation 
is finally solved it will be not by men going 
out of Italy to look for jobs, but by jobs 
which will grow up in Italy and will look 
for men.” 

I had begun to realize also that Italy is 
not an old country at all. Modern Italy, 
like America, is hardly out of its swaddling 
clothes. Like Americans, the race is made 
up of varied strains of blood. The swarthy 
Arab often looks out of Sicilian eyes and a 
red-haired Goth is perpetuated by a girl 
drawing water at the village well in the 
Abruzzi mountains. Spain and France, 


North Africa and Middle Europe, the old . 


Roman and the Greek of centuries ago, 
tread the sidewalks of the cities, perhaps 
mingled in one human body. And Italy 
has come forward fast; her national life 
dates back only sixty-odd years. She is 
younger than we, and in that youth there 
burns an eager national spirit. 


The Demand for Leadership 


I made up my mind that Italy’s oppor- 
tunities and her spirit were too great to 
tolerate much longer the groping about in 
a wilderness of weakness and inaction. 
There is too much humiliation in being 
wheedled and cajoled by a European 
diplomacy aimed to keep Italy weak. It 
is the agencies of that diplomacy which 
drips anti-Fascisti propaganda into the 
United States. There is too much that is 
intolerable in a state which internally is 
going into a sentimental jelly of misnamed 
democracy. 

When a spirited people cannot stand it 
any longer, they act. Talk and party 
conferences and social theories and senti- 
mentality are luxuries enjoyed by those 
peoples who do not face intolerable situ- 
ations. 

When a people faces an intolerable situ- 
ation the real ravenous hunger is not for a 
program, but for a man. In modern Italy 
they have the tradition that when a man is 
really needed he will rise up from the crowd. 

They had their Garibaldi, their Cavour, 
their Crispi. 

I had never seen Mussolini when I wrote 
to Washington that because nothing else 
could break through the mess, a dictator 
would be inevitable. But having made the 
prophecy, I thought it my duty to follow 
it up and find the man, whoever he might be. 

I did not foresee that it would be a force 
and a man capable of rebuilding the state 
by methods almost wholly within con- 
stitutional action. I could not believe that 
any force could straighten out the tangle 
which unlimited democracy and unlimited 
recognition of minorities had created. I 
did not foresee a patriot who would take 
power in order to turn it back; I expected 
an out-and-out military dictatorship. 


EVENING POST 


It was not until October that I sent for 
Mussolini. A young Italian, who was my 
friend, brought Mussolini to my residence 
in the Palazzo Orsini. 

Much had gone on since the early sum- 
mer. It was now clear that the Fascisti 
were the force which would take a hand in 
affairs, and it was equally clear that Benito 
Mussolini was the strong leader of the 
expression of national spirit. And yet, 
even then, few foreign diplomats in Rome 
had ever seen him or talked with him, and 
a great number of foreign correspondents 
were sending home belittling comments on 
the Fascisti movement. 

Until that summer the Fascisti had been 
an organization not well kept together 
nationally. They had been preceded by the 
Azure Shirts—the Nationalisti, composed 
of men, many of whom were of old titled 
families, who in general believed that the 
national spirit crystallized by the war 
should be kept alive for domestic purposes. 
The existence of the Nationalisti was 
sufficient to indicate something of the 
undercurrent of the spontaneous national 
loyal spirit of service running in Italian 
hearts. 


Impressions of Mussolini 


The Fascisti had no clear national pro- 
gram, but gradually their organization had 
been put together along military lines, with 
officers, squadron formation, uniform, drill 
and general purposes. Occasionally local 
bands of Fascisti would engage in un- 
warranted violence, but these instances 
have been exaggerated and distorted. Now 
and then a red newspaper would be raided; 
sometimes a clash with communists would 
take place, usually in circumstances where 
the Fascisti, being outnumbered, displayed 
a dashing heroism. In the main, a tradition 
of sacrifice, of discipline, of orderly re- 
straint was being built up. Now and then 
customs would appear that appealed 
dramatically; as, for instance, whenever a 
squadron had lost one of its members in 
conflict and that member’s name was 
shouted in the roll call, the company would 
all answer ‘“‘Here!”’ 

In the summer of 1922 there had been 
declared a general strike of the red element 
all over Italy. It was an utter failure. 
Fascisti suppressed violence, policed ugly 
situations, ran trains and kept things 
moving. From that moment the national 
aspect of the movement was evident; from 
that moment Fascism felt a new assurance 
of its growing power in Italy’s destiny. 
Men began to adhere from all classes: the 
army, in secret; the workers, professional 
men, the middle classes, peasants, and even 
so many communists that some persons 
feared that the Fascisti would be absorbed 
by elements not steadfast. 

I remember being told that a commu- 
nist leader had petitioned to change his 
little son’s name from Lenine to Benito 
Mussolini. There was a flood of con- 
versions. Anyone who believes that the 
Fascisti were born out of capitalistic mach- 
inations and were against labor and the 
masses is merely ignorant of the facts. Com- 
munist zeal was exchanged for the Fascisti 
brand of action by thousands of industrial 
operatives merely because of the realization 
that one machine would not work and that 
another machine would. I discovered one 
morning that all the menservants in my 
house had joined the Fascisti; it was hope. 
And all the time Mussolini was rising to the 
surface. 

I can see him now as he walked into our 
reception hall—a compact, short man, with 
dark, alert eyes; quick in movements; at 
one moment aggressive, powerful, and at 
another flashing back a signal of under- 
standing of one’s thought before it was 
uttered. He was not well dressed; he 
might have been a manual laborer who 
had just put on his coat to go home from 
work. He gave me a hand which curiously 
enough is always a little listless in its clasp. 

My first impression of him was of a man 
ill at ease, suspicious of me, somewhat 
theatrical, and fooling himself by his man- 
ner. I thought he was the kind who deals 
in generalities and slogans, a good leader 
of crowds, possibly, but without ideas or 
interest in patient administration. I have 
never been so mistaken in any man before. 

This was the son of a blacksmith. Good 
blood. From the north—from Forli. I 
knew these things about him. I knew that 
he had a fair education and I had been told 
that he had an immense capacity to add to 
it every day. He had been a radical himself 
during a good part of his life. His age and 
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Double Wear” —originated by 


Cook. 
This new feature enhances the 
value of your purchase, insures 


greater satisfaction, a better looking 
billfold during its lengthened life, 
security to the valuables you carry 
in it. 

Cook’s Solid Leather Billfolds in 
160 different genuine leathers—$1.00 
to $5.00—(including the famous 
“Thief-proof” size). 


The illustration shows a favorite 
model. It provides for paper money, 
license or lodge cards, stamps and has 
an extra buttoned pocket. Guaran- 
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for a Man! 
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Why It’s Easier 
to Vulcanize 

Each Shaler Patch-&-Heat 
Unit consists of a metal pan 
containing prepared solid 
fuel with a piece of raw rub- 
ber attached underneath, 
Simply clamp a Unit over the 


Celebrate in Safety 


When you go on your Fourth of July trip— 
or any other trip—be prepared for punctures. 
More than two million motorists know that the 


C j t el. . . . 
peer een sass safest way is to carry a handy Shaler Vulcanizer in 
After 5 minutes take off the : ae ae ) , 
pan and throw it away. their cars. With it they can vulcanize punctures 
That'sall. The tube is as good quickly and easily anywhere on the road in a few 
as new—and ready to use. ‘ if 


IL minutes. Get one for your car—at all good dealers’. 
The Complete Outfit Only Costs $1.50 


Slightly higher in Canada and far West 
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Manufactured and Guaranteed by THE STANLEY INSULATING CO., Great Barrington, Mass. 
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thirty-eight. He had been a radical, as we 
call them—a journalist of socialist pub- 
lications—editor of the Avanti. He had 
been forced out of Italy into Switzerland; 
he had been shown the door in Switzerland. 
I had seen a photograph of two Milan 
detectives making the arrest of a dangerous 
revolutionary; it was said to be a picture 
of Mussolini. I knew, however, that 
finally his own radical colleagues had shown 
him the door; he, a leader, was expelled 
from the Socialist Party on November 25, 
1914, because he wanted Italy to abandon 
her neutrality. He made a speech then in 
the teeth of that assembly of his hissing, 
roaring enemies. 

“You think you are signing my death 
warrant,” he told them. “Today you hate 
me, but it is because in your heart of 
hearts you still love me. But you have 
not seen the last of me!” 

It was quite like him to say that and 
walk down the center aisle between howling 
men, out into the open, without fear; I 
have never seen fear in him. 

This was the man who wanted Italy to 
go into the war. This was the man who 
made speeches showing that mankind had 
failed to make a class cleavage equal to 
national cleavage; that the war fought on 
the basis of national cleavage was a fact. 
His “It is necessary to act, to move, to 
fight, and if it is necessary, to die,” rang 
out in December, 1914. He had accepted 
the realities; the emergency of war re- 
quired national, not class action. He went 
to war in the ranks and was shredded by a 
shrapnel in a hundred wounds. Hight 
years later he was saying that emergencies 
of peace may also require national action, 
and the unity rather than the conflict, 
often useless, of classes, and that peace may 
require the same service which is given in 
war time. This was the man who told the 
people that facts made theories and not 
theories facts. 

This man in my library chair, boring into 
my intentions with his luminous eyes, was 
the Mussolini who only three years before 
had run for deputy of parliament in his 
own Milan and had been defeated by 
Turati_by a plurality of twenty to one. 
Later he was elected to the Chamber. 
This was the man who, I had been told, had 
been arrested only a few weeks before for 
going into barracks disguised as a soldier 
to spread Fascisti doctrine. 

We took time for acquaintance. We 
walked in for tea with my wife. We laughed 
together about various phases of European 
politics. Mussolini tears the cover off all 
pretenses; it is his foremost characteristic. 
Veneer is nothing; he rips it away and 
looks at the wood. We got on. 

Finally he turned to me and said, “‘What 
do you want to know?” 

“T want to know what your program is.’’ 

“What we are going to do? We are 
assembling a national congress at Naples,” 
he said. 

He tore off the cover again. He dis- 
cussed the power of the Fascisti and its 
limitations. Nothing can ever convince 


must be some catch to my offer; but I told 
themjust to go ahead and try me out, and if 
they didn’t think I was good for any engage- 
ment I might make they could send a com- 
mittee down to the bank and find out. The 
upshot of it was that they decided to try 
me out; and for two years now I have 
been unofficial secretary of the farmers’ 
cooperative society on a salary of nothing 
a year and supplying the members with 
their feed and fertilizer at exactly the same 
prices that are quoted by any other coép 
in the state. 

“Of course, I make a little something 
out of it or I couldn’t afford to do it. The 
cooperatives can’t distribute stuff to their 
members at the exact price charged by the 
mill or factory, for the simple reason that 
when you go into business of any kind there 
are certain expenses that you can’t escape 
no matter how you figure. Somebody has 
got to write the letters; to watch out that 
the railroad delivers the stuff when it is 
needed; to collect the money and remit it 
to the manufacturer, 

“Of course these expenses have to be 
added to the price the farmer pays his 
cooperative, and that is where my profit 


comes in. I can do the work cheap because 
I am already in business and equipped to 


my own were nearly the same; he was. 


_ jority of the portfolios.in the ministry, 


June 28, 12. 


me that at this moment he was serio] 
planning a march on Rome, even thous j 
was a possible venture. He was toon 
terested in the possibility of havin . 


Fascisti government by obtaining a 2 


I asked him if he would occupy one. f 
shook his head. [ 
“No, I would have more power outs . 
the government.” | 

After a moment he asked me how 
American would view the policy of try) 
to get a Fascisti government which Wo. 
have only the maj ority of portfolios; wh 
would hold no control of parliament a 
necessarily be less skilled in the old-] 
political tricking. 

I said, “The greatest man I have ey; 
worked with would have said, ‘Whi. 
there is no necessity, do not compromi; 
when there is a principle, hew to the line! 

He leaped up; there was a long silen 
while he paced up and down, thinking, | 

“Well,” I said, “what is the Fasei:. 
program? It is easier to snatch the till, 
than it is to steer the boat.” 

He nodded as he does, vehemently, 
quick, silent assent, which I have learn. 
is better than most sealed documents, 

“Program?” he said. “My program | 
work, discipline, unity.” He shot anoth 
look at me and saw that I was doubtf; 
about vague slogans. He said with ty 
mendous conviction, “Programs are en 
less. It is the organization_—it is men, ] 
is action, not. talk—it is men!” 

He might well have said leadership- 
courageous, fearless leadership. I had bee 
sent by my Government to the Conference 
of Genoa, and later I went as the chie 
United States delegate to the Conference 0 
Lausanne. I was thrown into close contae 
with the statesmen of more nations thai 
have ever come around conference table 
before. And I used to wonder what wa: 
the matter. Somehow everything wen 
along the road of feeble panic. Somehoy 
almost everyone was looking back over his 
shoulder at the people at home, fearing tc 
displease the least one of them. Somehoy 
faith was pinned on writings and words 
and all the time during twenty-one week: 
of conferences I could feel a hunger all over 
the world. I knew finally that it was the 
hunger for leadership. 

When Mussolini left me that day there 
was the beginning of an understanding 
between us. I do not believe that he fore 
saw then the strangest entry into a be 
sieged capital which the world has ever 
known, or that he planned it. Circum- 
stances neither of us could know or weigh 
drove events faster and into a new path. — 

I watched Mussolini go down the red- 
carpeted stairs. He turned and waved his 
hand. 

The next time I saw him, not many days 
later, he came into my embassy office. He 
held out his hand and smiled. Rome had 
been taken. He was the Premier of Italy. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
articles by Mr. Child about Mussolini. Open the 
Gates, a narrative of Personal observation of the 
taking of Rome, will be the second of this series. 


ON THE ROAD 


(Continued from Page 36) 


do just that sort of thing. When we first 


started it some of the farmers thought be- 


cause they were getting their stuff at my 


place they could do business along old-— 
style lines—come after it when it suited 


their convenience or tell me to charge it. 
But when they did that I told them it was 
not the codperative way; if they expected 
codperative prices they would have to do 
their part, which was to come after their 
purchases within three days after the ar- 
rival of the car, and also to lay down the 
cash when they loaded it on their wagons. 

“ After the thing had been going a while I 
made some rules to fit these cases. For in- 
stance, if a farmer orders a ton of feed, and is 
short of cash when the car arrives, I let him 
owe me for it, charging him a dollar a ton 


extra and bank interest if the account runs J 


more than thirty days.” 

By this time the boys had checked up on 
the merchant’s stock of feed which he kept 
on hand for customers who do not buy 
through the codperative. The star sales- 
man signed up an order for a carload to be 
shipped in two weeks. The last I saw of 
him he was sitting on a baggage truck on the 
station platform reading a cow-feed jour- 
nal, pursuing the rollicking, carefree life of 
a traveling man. 
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Pack Gold Medal in Your 
Camping or Jouring Outfit 


WILIGHT! The end of another glorious day in 

the Open. The leaves overhead gently whisper- 

ing of coming nightfall. Down below— hungry 
stomachs, weary limbs, joyful hearts. Yet here —in 
tourist camp, in woodland depths or lakeside retreat 
—miles from nowhere —one finds comforts of home. 
Peeking out from the tent is a cot, the kind adopted 
by Uncle Sam—sanitary, comfortable, lightweight and 
capable of being folded in a twinkling into the small- 
est, most compact space imaginable. 
In the foreground, a table of the same illustrious fam- 
ily—a table that folds ina roll. Ideal for the meal— 
handy for bridge. Around the table, chairs —with a 
light and airy gracefulness that would enhance the 
charm of any porch, sun parlor, lawn or club. 
Folding comfort de luxe! Comfort that takes the rough 
out of roughing it—that costs little, yet adds much to 
outing pleasure. Furniture that may be folded up, 
packed into a minimum of space, whisked away on 
the running board — Gold Medal. 
Pick up a Gold Medal Chair. Notice how light it is. 
Drop into it. See how comfortably it “sits’— how 
restful the arms, the back. And note its strength and 


how ruggedly built, for years of service. Now fold 
it up. Did you ever handle a chair more easily folded 
and unfolded?—that would tuck into smaller space?— 
that seemed more fit for the outfit?7—and where did 
you ever see a folding chair so pleasingly designed, 
so well constructed? And remember every piece of 


Gold Medal is equally good. 


Gold Medal is the result of 32 years of striving to 
build the finest outdoor folding furniture in America 
—is the recognized standard all over the world. It isnot 
merely a type or style of furniture; rather it is a par- 
ticular brand of folding furniture, made according to 
the highest possible standards of excellence and giving 
you seven desirable features never before combined. 


Warning! To avoid disappointment insist on seeing 
the “Gold Medal” name and trademark on every piece 
of folding furniture you buy. Sold at leading Sport- 
ing Goods, Hardware, Furniture, Department and Tent 
and Awning Stores. 

“Comfort for Home and Camp” Free —a book of fasci- 
nating interest and value, describing the special features 
of Gold Medal Equipment and suggesting many ways 
it may be used to advantage. Send coupon for copy. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO., 1736 Packard Ave., Racine, Wis. 
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‘olding Furniture 


“Whisked away on the running board” 


— inside of car left free. 


Gold Medal Week 


June 28th to July 5th 


Beginning today, and through 
July 5, representative dealers 
will make special displays of Gold 
Medal Folding Furniture and 
otherdependable Sporting Goods 
and Camp Equipment. Wherever 
you see the Gold Medal Sign on 
the dealer’s window, goin. You 
will get unusual values, a square 
deal and a warm welcome. 


But now—mail the coupon for 
our free book —*‘Comfort for 
Home and Camp.’’ 


Dealers—Jobbers 
Write for our proposition at once 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co., 
1736 Packard Ave., Racine, Wis. 


Without obligation, I should like a copy of ‘““Com- 


Tor 32 Years 
fort for Home and Camp.” If you have special 


the Recognized Standard 1 ab Tatas ERPS 


kindly send it. 


Name__ 2 See ee 


Address Be hee oe. 5 ae 


“Enhancing the Charm of any Porch, 
Sun-Parlor, Lawn or Club.” 
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LORSHEIM SHOE 


Florsheim low shoes assure correct 
Evening foot attire. Their distin- 
guished style conveys the proper 
impression—their comfort satisfes. 


THE FLorsHem SHOE Company 
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Why let them dally over a poison 


when they can simply breathe—and take the count? 


a fly or bug dally over dying? Why wait for 
him to feast on poison powder or liquid—when he can 
quick death by breathing? 
El] Vampiro will throw the hangman’s noose over him 


A few puffings of 
The 


brothers, cousins, aunts and uncles. 


|| beggars breathe through pores, tiny doors, and El 
} Vampiro throws these 


out of gear forever. And it’s 
child and pet; they couldeveneatit. Remem. 


ber—El Vampiro is the magic breeze that wafts all in- 


sects to eternity. The bellows box 
is YELLOW. 


Kills flies, bed bugs, fleas, roaches, moths, 
mosquitoes, ants, plant and animal lice 


At the nearest’ store. 


Liquid El] Vampiro, Too 


If you prefer a liquid spray for flies, 
there’s Liquid El Vampiro—as po- 
tent as the powder. No danger, 
no mess, but a quick death to 
every fly—and Mosquitoes, too! 


—World’s Largest Drug Millers—PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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“Very well, dear—thank you,” said Mrs. 
Maynard, “for the use of my own car.” 

His face flushed darkly and he kicked at 
pebbles. 

“Gosh! A person don’t know what really 
belongs to him in this house!” 

“Doesn’t, Johnny. And don’t kick up 
the gravel like that,” she replied, driving 
away in the elderly coupé, whose deliberate 
and serene movements accorded so well 
with her own. 

The thoroughly sanitary market at which 
Mrs. Maynard was accustomed to shop 
every morning was crowded when she ar- 
rived there half an hour past her usual 
time. 

“You're late this mornin’, ma’am,” was 
the greeting of her favorite vegetable man 
when she came to his stall. 

Mrs. Maynard cast a critical and prac- 
ticed eye over his wares, greeting him 
pleasantly. 

“Tl take a couple of nice, large, fresh 
cauliflowers, Mr. Pryor,’ she announced, 
“Let me see them, please.” 

He scratched his head. 

“Well now, Mrs. Maynard,” he con- 
fessed, ‘‘I can’t let you see none because 
I ain’t got none.” 

“You haven’t any—cauliflowers!” 

Her accents held incredulous horror. 

“Sold out,” he replied. “Sorry.” 

“You have sold all your cauliflowers, Mr. 
Pryor, before I got here?” 

“Why, yes, ma’am. Sorry.” 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Pryor’’—her tone 
took on an added shade of dignity—‘“‘that 
for an old customer ——” 

“But, Mrs. Maynard, I didn’ know you 
wanted cauliflowers. You didn’ telephone or 
nothin’.” 
re never telephone my orders. You know 
that.” 

“Yes, ma’am. But how was I to know 
you wanted cauliflowers?”’ 

“Mr. Pryor, kindly don’t take that tone 
with me.” 

“What tone?” he cried, aggrieved. “J 
only said how was I to know you wanted 
cauliflowers—an’ how was I? { don’ know 
what you’re talkin’ about, Mis’ Maynard, I 
don’, reely. I ain’t used no tone excep’ 
to say what any man ina free country’s got 
a right to say ——” 

“That will do, Mr. Pryor,” Mrs. May- 
nard cut him short magnificently. ‘Please 
don’t trouble yourself any further on my 
account. There are other vegetable stalls in 
the market.” 

And she passed serenely down the aisle, 
ignoring his expostulations. However, she 
found no cauliflowers worthy of the May- 
nard table, so naturally she felt a reaction 
against the rebellious daughter who had 
upset her schedule. 

“Tl just run in to Clara’s a minute,” 
Mrs. Maynard decided as she got into the 
coupé with her bundles. ‘“She’s such a 
comfort after Dorcas, though of course I 
love all my children equally.” 

The smell of moth balls and Clara’s 
rather shrill telephone voice greeted Mrs. 
Maynard as she entered her daughter’s 
house, which, like her own, glittered with 
white enamel, and constantly renewed var- 
nish, and highly waxed floors, and sparkling 
windowpanes. 

“No, Billy!” Clara was saying as her 
mother camein. “No, indeed. It’s out of 
the question. Well, just don’t bring them, 
that’s all!” 

She hung up the receiver and turned a 
flushed, irritated face toward her mother. 
“Billy does provoke me so!”’ she cried, 
Wanting to bring people home to dinner 
in the midst of spring cleaning!” 

Mrs. Maynard sat down calmly and took 
off her gloves, Sweeping her practiced eye 
over the room, which was heaped with 
winter clothing and furs. 

“Putting your things into moth balls, 
Clara?” she approved. “That’s right. I 
always start with the clothes closets.”’ 

“Aren’t men too irritating, mother?” 
exclaimed Clara. “The way they always 
say, ‘Oh, don’t take any trouble; just make 
it a little home dinner!” Honestly, haven’t 
they got any sense at all?” 

“No, they are perfect babies,”’ replied 
Mrs. Maynard soothingly, ‘“‘and we have 
to take care of them. But, Clara, if I were 
you I wouldn’t speak to Billy that way. I 
always let daddy think he’s master in his 
own house. Men like it, you know. And 
after all, it’s just a little bit of harmless 
flattery,” 
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Clara. ‘‘They’d like to make slaves of y 
we'd let them. Here [I am, with only ¢ 
servants besides the nurse, and baby, a 
spring cleaning, and he wants to bri 
friends home from the office! You would 
care so much if it was anyone of any ij 
portance—but those bachelor chums of h’ 
They’ll never amount to anything.” 
““No man amounts to anything witho 
a good woman to help him,” said M 
Maynard complacently. “But you oug 
to be sweet to Billy, Clara. It always pa. 
to be tactful.” ] 
“You’d think he might appreciate ry 
making his home so pleasant for hi | 
complained Clara. “Besides, those frie; ( 
of his aren’t a good influence. All day Sur 
day playing golf with them, when I way’ 
him to drive the car! As I tell him, if w 
can’t afford a chauffeur, he might 9 
least ag | 
“Yes, Clara, dear, of course you are righ{ 
But don’t quarrel with Billy. It only make 
them stubborn. Just be swect and patient 
You know, in the end, dear, the dripping 0 
little drops of water can wear away th 
hardest stone.” a 
“Oh, dad never was the problem Billy 
is, mother! You had an easy time.” ; 
Mrs. Maynard cast her eyes heavenward, 
“That’s all you know about it,” she re. 
torted gayly. “Why, daddy used to have 
some of the craziest notions! He actually 
objected to my going through his wardrobe 
and bureau!” 
“No! Why?” | 
“Said he had no privacy.”’ She gave her 
indulgent laugh. “All right,’ I said, ‘if you 
want privacy for your socks and shirts, 
then you'll have to do without having 
them mended.’”’ 3 
“Will you stay to lunch, mother?” 
“Oh, dear, no! I’m not eating lunch 
nowadays. See, I’ve lost five pounds! Jj] 
just get a cup of tea at grandfather’s. I’ve 
got to run over there, anyway, and see how 
that new maid I sent him ‘is doing. He 
wouldn’t know if she never dusted.” 4 
Mrs. Maynard’s father, called grand- 
father ever since her children’s infancy, was 
one of those tall, ruddy, stalwart old men, 
with white waving hair and beard, who 
seem to have come straight out of the Bible, 
His fine, sensitive face had grown more and 
more beautiful with age, until at seventy- 
five he was far handsomer than in his youth; 
a distinguished, an impressive figure, as he 
sat at the luncheon table in his small sun- 
filled apartment. And though he was quite. 
alone, there was nothing pathetic about his 
solitary old age. In fact, he seemed both 
supremely well and happy. In front of him, 
on the table, was 
cream pie; and the happy old man was just 


“T don’t care what they like!” a 


a large, luscious Boston 


about to help himself to a slice of it when 


Mrs. Maynard entered his living room after 
a very perfunctory ring at his bell. 

“Oh, so it’s you, Irma!” exclaimed the 
polite old gentleman, rising to greet his 
daughter with a kiss and a show of enthu- 
siasm. ‘‘Won’t you join me?” 

Mrs. Maynard saw the pie. 

“Grandfather!” she exclaimed in horror, 

“Yes, dear?”’ 


Pie!” 
“Yes; isn’t it a nice one?” he replied, — 
beaming. “That girl you sent me is excel- 


lent—excellent. Thank you so much.” 


LY 


“But, grandfather, you mustn’t eat pie!” 


“No? Not eat it?” he faltered. 
“Certainly not!” 


7 


Mrs. Maynard rose and seized the pie 


firmly. He watched her, dismayed, as she 
marched toward the kitchen. 
could be heard lecturing the servant. 

“This is not the proper sort of food for 
my father. You must not give him desserts 
for luncheon—be more careful of his diet 
in the future.” 

She marched back. He had drooped at 
the table. 

“You ought to be put in a corner, you 
bad little boy,” she admonished playfully. 
“You know you aren’t to have sweets, 
grandfather.” 

“I’m perfectly well, Irma,’’ he pleaded. 

“Yes, I know; but you were seventy-five 
years old your last birthday.” 

He made a slight grimace of distaste. 

“So I am told,” he sighed. . 

“T wish you would come and live with 
us, grandfather,” she said. “Then I could 
take care of you properly.” 

Alarm crossed his eyes. 


He spoke 
hastily. 


Her voice — 


Var 


_ “No, Irma, thank you; thank you very 

yich. But—your mother—took such good 
re of me ——”’ 

His eyes went fondly about his solitary 

ymain. 

“You see, I’ve got a lot of room here for 

‘y books and things,”’ he explained; “now 
mean, that I’m alone. I can spread things 

it and know they won’t be disturbed.” 
“Why, grandfather! Do you mean I’d 

sturb you?” 

‘She was terribly hurt. 

“No, no, dear,’’ he hastened to say. 

But I’d be in your way. Besides, the girl 
ou sent me is so very nice. She never 

others anything.” 

“TI knew it!” cried Mrs. Maynard, jump- 

ng up and running her finger over the 

ace of atable. Then, quite mechanically, 

most unconsciously, she began straight- 

ning a pile of miscellaneous objects that 

‘ay there. 

rose apprehensively, almost trem- 

»ling. 

’ “Irma!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘Please don’t 

‘ouch anything there!”’ 

She turned around, hot color in her 

cheeks. , 

_ “Why, grandfather! As if I were med- 

dling!”’ she reproached. Then, her indig- 

nation mounting at his ingratitude—‘“‘ You 

act as if you had a guilty conscience, 

really!” 

He hung his head like a child found out. 

| “It’s only my butterflies,’ he mumbled. 
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“Collecting—of course I know it’s silly 
’ “I’m afraid poor father is in his dotage,”’ 
‘Mrs. Maynard told a friend who was pass- 
ing as she got into her coupé. “‘Or else dear 
mother’s death unbalanced him.” 
b “Every man needs a woman to take care 
ef him,” agreed the friend. 
“A good woman,” amended Mrs. May- 
ay fussing with the brakes until her 
friend was out of sight, for she did not want 
anyone to guess where she was going. 

_ There was one street down which Mrs. 
' Maynard never drove. It was the unfash- 
 ionable, the out-of-the-way and badly paved 
street on which her son Christopher lived. 
' Mrs. Maynard had not been near it for a 
year, but now she turned her coupé in that 
‘direction, for she had made up her mind 
at last to forgive Christopher for his mar- 
riage. 

Kit, as he was nicknamed by the family, 
had always held a peculiar place in his 
mother’s heart. Of course it was not that 
‘she loved Kit more than the other children, 

but somehow differently. It was impos- 

sible for anyone to feel toward Kit just as 
one felt toward other people. You loved 
him or you hated him—or both. Yes, even 

Mrs. Maynard admitted that sometimes 

she had hated Kit. 

“Not my son, but his behavior,’ she 
would amend, wishing to believe this was 
true. 

She always spoke of ‘‘poor Kit’s unfor- 
tunate marriage,’ and her friends had 
taken up the phrase, though, as a matter of 
fact, none of them had met Kit’s wife. Not 
that there had been a vulgar quarrel or a 
definite break between the Maynards 
Senior and Junior. Kit had dutifully 
brought his wife to meet his parents—after 
he had most undutifully married her, quite 
without asking permission. And they had 
been polite to her, though of course she 
must have known of their disapproval. But 
there the relations ceased. 

“T don’t see why I should go to them,” 
Mrs. Maynard would stubbornly repeat. 


“Kit knows they are welcome here at any | 


time. It’s for him to make the advances, I 
think, after his behavior.” 

“But, Irma,” George would plead, “after 
all—his wife—a stranger here. Oughtn’t 
you to invite them?” f 

“What do you want me to do—give a 
coming-out party for my—my very unde- 
sirable daughter-in-law? Advertise poor 
Kit’s unfortunate marriage to all my 
friends?” : 

And Mrs. Maynard’s lips would tighten. 
At the very remembrance of her daughter- 
in-law’s face a curious thrill of hate would 
quiver in her heart. Strange, almost like 
the hate she felt for Kit—that is, for Kit’s 
behavior. ¢ 

But when spring came round again an 
ache to see her son Christopher overcame 
Mrs. Maynard, and a desire to do her duty 
and to forgive, and to see what sort of house 
Kit had, and how he was being taken care 
of. And so Mrs. Maynard knocked at the 
door of his very old house that afternoon— 
there was no bell—and as soon as she was 
inside she knew Kit was not being taken 
care of at all. Not that the hall seemed 
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dirty; in fact it was as clean as so old a 
place could ever be without repainting. 
u 
“Where is Mrs. Maynard?” asked Mrs. 
Maynard of the small black maid, who 
seemed struck dumb with surprise at a 
caller. ; 
The maid rolled her eyes in the direction 
of the narrow, steep staircase and mumbled 
incoherently: 
“ Gittin’ hay wash’. Gup’n tell huh?” 
% ‘Never mind,” replied Mrs. Maynard. 

I'll go right up. You run along back to 
your kitchen. I’m sure you’ve plenty to do 
there.” 

And she began the ascent of the stairs, 
calling out as cheerily and matter-of-factly 
as possible. 

“Leonora! Le-o-no-ra!’”’ For it seemed 
less embarrassing to pretend that this was 
not the first visit. 

A tall woman came out into the upper 
hall, and as she bent over the staircase well, 
her long, straight hair fell in a dark, soft 
cloud about her. And her face, looking 
down, was like that of the Blessed Damozel. 
Yes, she was beautiful—even a mother-in- 
law must admit that. She gave one a 
strange ache like spring—love and hate and 
regret curiously mingled. 

“T hope you don’t mind my just drop- 
ping in like this,” said Mrs. Maynard, 
reaching the head of the stairs. “I’ve 
wanted to come before, but I—well re 
She broke off, confused under her daughter- 
in-law’s steady, dark eyes. ‘So this is 
Christopher’s house!”’ 

“Yes, this is our house,’”’ said Leonora. 
“Won’t you come into my room? I was 
having my hair done, and a manicure.” 

Her voice, slow and sweet, was perfectly 
composed, and she smiled very slightly and 
led the way. 

Like so many old houses, this was nar- 
row, with only two rooms on a floor, one at 
the front and one at the back. Leonora’s 
boudoir, the front room on the second floor, 
was large, high-ceilinged, with bunches of 
plaster fruit, two enormous mirrors set into 
the wall, a marble mantel, violet satin cur- 
tains at the long windows, and a faded blue 
sofa. Mrs. Maynard looked about doubt- 
fully. 

“Won’t you take this chair?” asked 
Leonora. “It’s nice, isn’t it? We bought it 
at an auction. Please excuse me for one 
moment.” 

She moved swiftly, with smooth, flowing 
grace, toward a door, and spoke to someone 
in the next room; and there was an answer- 
ing murmur and the clink of silver coins. 

Leonora came back and sat on the sofa, 
pinning up her hair, which seemed to fall 
naturally in the right lines about her oval, 
creamy face—Italian in suggestion. 

“T sent the girl away who washed my 
hair,’’ she explained. “Pardon my appear- 
ance.” 

A soft robe of violet satin was wrapped 
about her tall, splendid body, which rippled 
when she moved with a pantherish grace. 

“You look all right, I’m sure,” Mrs. 
Maynard said stiffly, vaguely offended by 


the beauty of her daughter-in-law’s body. , 


“Do you like this house?” asked Mrs. 
Maynard. ; 

“Oh, very much! Kit and I were so 
happy when we found it.” 

“But it must be—rather inconvenient, 
isn-celt? © 

“Inconvenient? But we so seldom go 
anywhere.” 

“No, I meant inconvenient for house- 
keeping.” 

“Oh, well ——” She laughed. There was 
just the faintest trace of a foreign flavor in 
her voice. ‘“‘Azalie attends to that.” 

“ee Who? ” 

“The little colored girl you saw down- 
stairs. She is most amusing. Not a very 
good cook, but sympathetic. We like her.” 

“T’d rather my cooks could cook,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Maynard dryly. 

“Yes? Kit has told me what a splendid 
housekeeper you are.” 

“He has!” cried his mother joyously. 

“Oh, yes.”’ Leonora smiled strangely. 

“T wonder if I could see my son’s—your 
house—all of it?” 

“‘Oh, certainly, with pleasure. We think 
it is beautiful. And we had such fun finding 
things for it—the right things. And with- 
out any money!”’ ‘ 

She laughed. Mrs. Maynard looked dis- 
tressed. 


“Tsn’t poor Kit doing—any better?” she 


asked in a low, shamed tone. 

“But he is doing splendidly!’ cried 
Leonora. 

“Making money? Really?” 
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“Yow’ll never use anything else” 


“No—there’s nothing to take the place of Simoniz. The package may 
be imitated—but there’s no substitute. I’ve used it myself for years. 


“Why do I stick to Simoniz? Because it keeps my car looking just 
like it came from the show room. It protects the finish in all weather. 
It’s easy to apply. And I can rub off the dirt and mud without 
injuring the finish. That saves a lot of time and washing expense. 


“So, I figure it doesn’t cost me anything to use Simoniz. After you 
use it the first time you'll feel just like I do about it—you’ll never use 
anything else.” 


Cars that are dulled by discolorations and blemishes should be restored 
to their original lustre and protected in all weather by simonizing. To get 
Simoniz results you must use the genuine Simoniz. and Simoniz Kleener 


The Simoniz Company, 2116 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, III. 
70th Street and West End Avenue, New York City - London - Paris 


otorists wise ~ 


. SIMONIZ— 


INSTALLING 
CASTER SUPPORTS ON 
REFRIGERATORS 


20---No. 12---2%4” long wood screws in hard 
maple (close corner work). Photograph 
taken at plant of Ottenheimer Bros., Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Electricity now supplants the old hand 
method of driving screws. We suggest that 
you analyze your business with a view to 
saving time on screw driving operations. 


TWHt BLACK & DECKER MFG.CO. 


: TOWSON , MD. 
Canadian Factory, Lyman Tube Bldg., Montreal, P. Q. 


BACKGROUND PAT. 1926 
B.£D, MFG.CO. 
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Gentleman. 


Mr. Charles W. Matthews, a High 
made about $5.00 in one day.” 


other hand, is 


No Fatigue and Absolute Comfort 


no matter what the road conditions or length of the 
journey may be, when your car is equipped with the 


Write for Circular—Distributors Everywhere 
BURD HIGH COMPRESSION RING CO., Rockford, Illinois, 


Whatever your age, we will offer you liberal payment to care 
for our present subscribers and enroll newreaders for The Satur- 
day Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
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Makers of the Famous Burd Piston Rings 


Balloon Tires 


You will get the full benefit of 
your Balloon Tires if your car 
is equipped with the 
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my main source of income,” says 
School boy in Wisconsin, ‘and I have 
Mr. W. E. Dockry, of Michigan, on the 
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For Your Convenience 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
902 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: I’ll be 


$1.50 an hour for 
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Street____ 


glad to look over a Proposition which will pay me up to, say, 
my spare time. No obligation, of course, if I don’t like it. 


City. 


_ when I’m 


“Oh, no—no money. But he is so 
happy.” 

“Yes, of course,” 
grudgingly. 

“In his work, I mean,”’ said Leonora. 

“Tf he should want to come back with his 
father, into his father’s business again, you 
know ——” 

“Oh, no! No! Never! Impossible!”’ 

Mrs. Maynard drew back offended. 

“Tf he isn’t making any money ——” she 
began stiffly. 

“We need so little,” his wife pleaded. 
“And it was torture for Kit there—in that 
business.” 

“Torture? 
strong?” 

Mrs. Maynard’s brows went up. 

“No—but you see—with Kit,” said his 
wife—‘‘everything is different with Kit!” 

“Yes, I know. I’m his mother. You 
don’t need to explain Christopher to me.” 

“T’m so glad you do understand.” 

“Naturally I understand my own son.” 

Leonora looked at her doubtfully. 

“But I know it was a great mistake for 
Kit to leave his father’s business,” con- 
tinued Mrs, Maynard, “and try to set out 
for himself. Why he ever thought he could 
make a success as an architect If he 
hadn’t gone to New York to study archi- 
tecture ——” 

“—— he would never have met me,” 
said Leonora calmly. 

The eyes of the two women met and held. 

“T know how you feel,” said Leonora 
gently. “TI am older than Kit, and I was 
divorced, and an actress. I know how you 
must feel. But—Kit wanted me; and of 
course I wanted Kit. Who could help want- 
ing him?” 

“Tt’s just that—you’re so different,” said 
Mrs. Maynard. “You and Kit—so—dif- 
ferent.” 

““No; we are very much alike.” 

“T mean—in the—circumstances of your 
lives—your upbringing.” 

“No; for I, too, was brought up most 
conventionally.” 

“Really? Is that true?” 

“You see, I was very poor when Kit met 
me,” said Leonora. “I had to make my 
living somehow, and as there was no kind 
of work I knew how to do Well, like 
SO many other women, I thought I might 
be an actress. But I was a very bad one— 
if that will excuse me.” 

“But your husband 

“T was already divorced when I met 
ara 

“Surely, though, your husband must 
have ——” 

“Oh, please, don’t speak of him! No! I 
wouldn’t take money from him! Please 
don’t let’s speak of him!” 

“Tam not asking you to tell me anything 
that you do not wish to tell, of course,” re- 
plied Mrs. Maynard with dignity. 

“It is just that I want to forget — 
entirely—that part of my life,” said 
Leonora. ‘It Was—unspeakable! I am 
sure you would not wish to hear of it.” 

“No, of course not,” replied Mrs. May- 
nard with a gleam of disappointment in her 
eyes—the disappointment of the good 
woman who can know evil only vicariously. 

“And now let me show you the house,” 
said Leonora. 

She led the way downstairs, explaining, 
seemingly unaware of her caller’s increasing 
stiffness and unresponsiveness, 

“This is the drawing-room,” said Leo- 
nora of an utterly bare room on the first 
floor. ‘That is, it will be the drawing-room 
when we can buy some furniture for it. And 
the dining room back of it, and kitchen. 
Would you like to see the kitchen?” 

“Please,” said Mrs. Maynard firmly. 

Leonora opened the door and they 
looked into a large old room, where the col- 
ored girl was languidly pushing a mop over 
the worn floor boards. 

“Oughtn’t you to have linoleum?” asked 
Mrs. Maynard. “And I’d paint all that old 
woodwork white.” 

‘Perhaps we shall get around to it some 

” agreed Leonora carelessly. 
“My kitchen requirements come first 
planning expenses,” said Mrs. 
Maynard, studying with disapproval the 
scanty array of saucepans. “ Azalie’’—she 
addressed the girl directly —“if you’d get 
down on your hands and knees, with a good 
stiff scrubbing brush ——” 

The girl rolled her eyes resentfully and 
Leonora interrupted: 

“Do come and see our funny bathroom!” 

Mrs. Maynard stared at her daughter- 
in-law. 

“Funny?” she echoed feebly. 


said Mrs. Maynard 


Isn’t that word a little 
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a test of courage to bathe—like lying amo) 
pins and needles.” 
She laughed gayly. } 
Mrs. Maynard stopped short in the ha. 
“And yet you have silk curtains, and 
manicurist!’’ she could not help exclain 
ing. 


agreed Leonora ami 
ably. “But, you see, I must look nice fo) 
Kit; tonight especially, because this is ouy| 

] || 


“Oh!” said Kit's mother. “I didn, 
know—I’d forgotten—yes, it is just a 
year.” a 

And her face set, hard and cold, at 


ae 

remembrance of Kit’s disobedience, . 

Leonora was leading the way upstairs, 
She turned a face radiant with happiness, 

“It was nice that you came on our 
anniversary,” she said. “Now T’ll let you 
look in at Kit’s quarters.” 

“Kit’s quarters?” 

“Yes, he is on the third floor. 
seen my rooms on the second.” | 

“Do you mean to say ——” a 

“Kit has his workroom and his bedroom 
on the third floor—there are just two rooms 
to each floor, you see. It is nicely ar- 
ranged, isn’t it?” 2 

They were climbing the last flight of 
stairs. Leonora opened a door, only a ye 
little way. | 
‘ : I'll just let you have a peep,’”’ she prom: 
ised. 

Mrs. Maynard looked over her daughter-_ 
in-law’s shoulder into a large room with a 


You have 


papers and drawing boards and architee- 
tural models. D | 

“It’s fascinating, isn’t it?” whispered 
Leonora. “I wish Kit were here to show — 
you everything.” 

“I might look about for myseif,’’ sug 
gested Mrs. Maynard dryly, “if I were 
allowed to.” ' 

She took a step forward. | 

‘‘Oh, no! We mustn’t go inside!” ex- 
claimed Leonora. 

“There isn’t anything secret about Kit’s 
work, is there?” retorted Mrs. Maynard 
sharply. 

“It’s just that I never disturb 

“My dear Leonora, you surely don’t 
think I shall disturb any of his little toy 
villages!” 

Mrs. Maynard gave her indulgent laugh. 

“Tam sorry,” said Leonora firmly. “But — 
I never go into Kit’s rooms unless he asks 
me.”’ i 

She closed the door, 

“Then may I ask who cleans my son’s 
rooms?”’ said Mrs. Maynard, her voice 
quivering with suppressed anger. 

“Azalie, if Kit wants her to; but he 
paul prefers to take care of them him- 
self.”’ 

“Himself? A man!” 

“Why not—if that pleases him?” 

“Because they can’t be kept properly.” 

“But if Kit prefers privacy, with a little 
dust, to immaculate rooms without any 
privacy?’ asked Leonora, smiling, ‘_ 

Mrs. Maynard faced her daughter-in- 
law at the head of the stairs, her anger no 
longer suppressed. : 

“Are you trying to insinuate, Leonora, 
that Christopher had no privacy in my 
house?” 

“Perhaps Kit is more than ordinarily 
sensitive,” murmured Leonora. “But even 
80, I like to respect his wishes. What harm 
is there in letting him have his way, even _ 
if it is not quite the way of other people— 
your way?” 

“You think there is no harm in spoiling 
Christopher like that?” 

“Spoiling him?” 

“Giving in to all his whims!” cried his 
mother indignantly. “He always had 
them—even as a child. What if Id given 
in to all his absurd little notions? You 
don’t imagine I is 

“No,” said Leonora, 
her. “Kit has told me.’ “ 

“Kit has told you what?” 

“About his childhood.” 

“What about it?” 

(Continued on Page 164) 
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looking directly at . 


resultant water damage. 


IVE hundred million dollars in 
property destroyed! Fifteen thou- 
sand lives lost! Such was the terrific 
havoc wrought by fire last year in 
this country alone. 


Yet at least eight out of ten of these 
fires, declare insurance authorities, 
could—and should—have been 
stopped at the start. 


Most of this property was “pro- 
tected.”” But the protection was 
not adequate. Water or liquid chem- 
icals will not always control a fire. 
Many fires burn and spread in spite 
of them. 

But now you can avoid this one- 
sided gamble with fire. You can have 
unfailing, adequate protection for 
your property. Fire protection engi- 
neers have at last perfected a sure, 
positive method of killing any kind of 
a fire at the start—the Foamuite 
method. 


This method smothers fire out— 
instantly and completely 


Oxygen is the very life-blood of fire. 
Without oxygen fire cannot live. 
Science has long known that the sure 
way to put out fire is to cut off its 
supply of air. But how could this be 
done? 


-Foamite Protection 


Copyright, Foamite-Childs Corporation, 1924 


When fire protection is not adequate to 
check the flames at the start, the firemen 
have to flood the whole building —with 
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This method kills any fire instantly—without that damaging flood 


Foamite Protection has supplied 
the answer. In the Foamite Extin- 
guishers and Systems are stored two 
chemical solutions. When Foamite 
apparatus is used on a fire, these two 
solutions are automatically mixed and 
combined to shoot out a powerful 
stream of fire-smothering foam. 


HESE thousands of tough, adhe- 

sive gas-bubbles (Firefoam) quickly 
cover any burning object. They 
form an air-tight blanket under 
which fire 1s impossible. Oxygen is 
shut off; fire is smothered immedi- 
ately; flames cannot live an instant. 


After the fire is smothered out, the 
dried foam may be brushed or washed 
away. None of the damage to your 
property that floods of water or other 
liquids would cause. 


Your business—home—family— 
should have this safeguard 


There is a form of Foamite equip- 
ment for every kind of fire risk—large 
or small. 


Huge oil refineries and storage 
tanks, great industrial plants, office 
buildings and hospitals, hotels, schools, 
homes—for years have found the 
Foamite Method a sure safeguard 
against every kind of fire risk. 


No fire can live—no flame can spread — when smothered under 
Firefoam thrown out from Foamite equipment. Not a liquid, but 
a clinging, fire-killing mass of tough bubbles. 
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Thrown over any burning surface, 
solid or liquid, Firefoam smothers 
fire instantly by shutting off air. 


Foamite-Childs fire protection en- 
gineers can prescribe just what your 
risks call for. 


Foamite equipment is always de- 
pendable—for Firefoam is stabilized 
by Firefoam Liquid—the most effec- 
tive foam stabilizer known—the only 
one that has successfully withstood 
the test of time. 

Service representatives located at 
more than 300 convenient centers will 
give prompt attention to your needs. 


Free booklets tell how to apply 
Foamite Protection 


Access of free booklets fully ex- 
plain different types of fire risks 
and how to safeguard against them. 
Check your risks on the coupon below 
and send it in. This will place you 
under no obligation. 


FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 


908 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Canadian address: Foamite-Childs of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Send coupon today. Free booklet explains 
your risks and how to guard against them 


These big leaders take no 
chances with fire. They are safe- 
guarded by Foamite Protection. 


The following list shows just a few 
of the well-known industrials and 
institutions protected by the Foam- 
ite method. Hundreds of other fire 
risks, of every description, have this 
protection today. 


The Standard Oil Companies 
New York Central Railroad Co. 
United States Rubber Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Ford Motor Co. 

Mass. Institute of Technology 
University of Wisconsin 

U.S. Steel Corporation 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 

U.S. Shipping Board 

Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Murphy Varnish Co. 

Boston Elevated Railway Co. 
Barber Asphalt Co. 

Topeka State Hospital 
Roosevelt Hospital, N. Y. City 
Sunset Dye Works 


Sales and Engineering 
Representatives through- 

out the world. i 
: FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 
Present expansion requires ! 908 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 
additional whole-time, ; 
high-grade men. Address 


General Sales Dept., Utica. 


; Please send free booklet. I am interested in pro 
; tecting the fire-risks checked below: 
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Does Your Porch 
Serve You As 


It Should? 


Spend your summer out- 
of-doors. It will do you 
a world of good, and you 
will enjoy it greatly. This 
1S very easy when you use 
COOLMOR Porch Shades 
on your porch. 

COOLMOR Porch Shades 
make your porch into a place 
where you can spend your lei- 
sure hours out in the whole- 
some air, a place where many 
tasks can be done out-of-doors, 
a place where entertainment is 
more successful because it is 
cool and comfortable, a place 
where you can sleep, cozy and 
secluded yet in the open air. 

A COOLMOR Porch Shade 6 
ft. wide with a drop 5 
of 714 feet costs only $ 6. 
$6.65 north of Alabama = 
and east of Colorado 

Write for details and dealer’s 
name, 


Raymond Porch Shade Co. 
270 Post St., Janesville, Wis, 
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PACKET 


PATENTS 


BEST RES 
Watson E. Colema 


BOOKLET FREE 
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n, Patent Lawyer, 644 GSt., Washington, D.C. 
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(Continued from Page 162) 

“Some things that I had rather not re- 
peat,” said Leonora steadily. 

Mrs. Maynard trembled with anger. — 

“T shall have to demand an explanation 
of that statement, Leonora.” 

“Please, let’s not speak of it,”’ said Leo- 
nora. “I am sorry. Come downstairs into 
my room, won’t you, and Azalie will bring 
us some tea?” 

“T don’t want any tea, and I can’t stay,” 
replied Mrs. Maynard. “But before I go, 
I must have an explanation of your most 
extraordinary statements.” ‘ 

“What were they—my extraordinary 
statements?” : 

“That Christopher—my own son Chris- 
topher—had an unhappy childhood!” 

“TI am sorry to have implied that.” 

“So I am to learn, after all these years, 
that I was a bad mother—that I mistreated 
my own children!” 

“Kit was different. I am sure he was a 
most difficult child.’ 

“You don’t need to tell me that. I sup- 
pose you will admit I know more about 
Kit as a child than you could. Just tell me 
what he said!” 

Leonora was silent. 

“TI suppose,” flung out Kit’s mother de- 
fiantly, ‘it was all about that time I broke 
his foolish little plaster cathedral because 
he was wasting time on that when I’d told 
him to study! Well, Iam glad I didit! You 
can tell him that from me.” 

“No, I shall not tell Kit that,” said 
Leonora quietly. 

“T did what was right! Spoiling children 
isn’t being a good mother to them. I’d 
rather know I’d done my duty than have 
people love me. You tell Kit that. But 
how unmanly of him to cherish a grudge 
against me after all these years! And over 
a foolish little toy too! Besides, I was 
right!”’ 

When Mrs. Maynard reached the front 
door, after her angry, hurried descent of the 
stairs, something seemed to be pulling her 
back. 

It was not Leonora’s protesting voice; it 
was not even the thought of Kit. Perhaps 
it was the sadly thwarted impulse to be 
generous and forgiving which had sent Mrs. 
Maynard to her son’s house that afternoon. 
But at any rate, she turned back: She faced 
the pale, distressed Leonora, still repeating 
apologies, and she made a magnificent 
gesture. 

“Come to dinner,” ordered Mrs. May- 
nard grandly. 


““To— dinner?” stammered Leonora, 
completely surprised. 

“You and Kit. Come to our house to- 
night. It’s your anniversary. We'll let 
bygones be bygones.” 

She waited, dramatically, for the shower 
of gratitude which should have followed 
such magnanimity. But, instead, Leonora’s 
face held a strange, blank expression, strik- 
ingly like dismay. 

The dramatic moment passed, fell flat. 


“Thank you,” stammered Leonora at 
last. “I—I’ll ask Kit.” 
“Ask— Kit?” 


Mrs. Maynard’s brows went up. 

““We were planning to gotoa restaurant, 
you see.”’ 

“To a restaurant! On your wedding 
anniversary!” Mrs. Maynard’s tones held 
horror. 

“It’s quite a good one,’ Leonora ex- 
plained. “With music. Kit likes it.” 

“But—on your wedding anniversary! 
You two poor children! You shall come to 
me,” decided Mrs. Maynard firmly. 


The strained, uncomfortable meal was 
over at last —— “Thank God!” whispered 
Dorkie to John. Kit, who had sat in frigid 
semi-silence; Leonora, with her beautiful, 
unhappy face and her desperate attempts 
at gayety; poor dad, whoin trying tosmooth 
things over had only succeeded in getting 
snubbed by mother; grandfather, with his 
fine, quiet way of pretending to see nothing, 
his withdrawn, tolerant smile; Billy and 
Clara, who had prattled obliviously of their 
house and child—all went into the drawing- 
room. 

Mrs. Maynard, quite flushed, her eyes 
gleaming triumphantly, detained her sister 
Dorcas with a hand on her arm. 

“Well, Dorcas,” she said, “quite a suc- 
cess, wasn’t it?’’ 

“The food was excellent,” replied Aunt 
Doreas in her precise, clear tones. “Those 
were the first strawberries I’ve had this 


season—and fresh asparagus too. But you 
always have the best of everything on your 
table, sister.” 
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“No, Imeant the party!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Maynard impatiently. “Didn’t you think 
everything went off well, considering ——”’ 

“All I can say is,” replied Aunt Dorcas, 
“and it’s not sour grapes, either, I thank 
my stars I haven’t got a husband and chil- 
dren.’ 

“Why, what do you mean by that?” 

“Ingratitude!” said Miss Dorcas. ‘Base 
ingratitude! Kit with his 
all you’ve done for him! 
taking his wife 
for them ——” 

“And on their anniversary,” added Irma. 
Her face flushed darkly. The look of happi- 
ness had gone. “If you consider Kit un- 
grateful now,” she cried, “I wonder what 
you would think if you knew all!” 

se All? ” 

“Tf I told you, Dorcas, how I had simply 
to force them to come here tonight.” 

“Why, what can you mean, sister?’ 

“And George!” cried Mrs. Maynard bit- 
terly, tragically. “George has been deceiy- 


sulking! After 
Forgiving him, 
up, giving this party just 


ing me!”’ 
“Not really!” gasped Miss Dorcas. 
“Oh, don’t be evil-minded, Doreas! Not 


that, of course,” said Mrs. Maynard. “But 
come upstairs and I’ll tell you all about The 

It seems that Mrs. Maynard had rushed 
home eagerly that afternoon to prepare for 
her son’s party. John had been dispatched 
for extra delicacies from the market; cook 
had been ordered to bake a sort of post- 
poned wedding cake, with white icing and 
candy hearts—there had been quite a scene 
with cook—Dorcas had been pulled away 
from the piano to get out the best Italian 
lace tablecloth and polish the heirloom sil- 
ver, which was only used on great occasions; 
Mrs. Maynard herself had arranged the 
flowers. And, after all that, a perfect scene 
with Christopher over the telephone! 

“But wait a minute before I go into 
that,” said Mrs. Maynard. ‘I want to tell 
you about George.” 

George had come home an hour earlier 
than usual; dashing in with an excited, 
youthful air and two bottles of gin from 
the club, which he explained he’d brought 
for the cocktails, 

“Cocktails?” asked his wife coldly, 
annoyed by his youthful manner. “What 
cocktails?” 

“But don’t you want cocktails for your 
party?” asked George. 

“And that’s where I had him!” explained 
Irma to her sister. ‘For of course I asked 
him at once how he knew I was giving a 
party. And then it all came out.” 

“What did?” 

Mrs. Maynard’s face took on a look of 
tragedy. 

“He’s been seeing them all the time!” 
she cried. ~ 

“Seeing whom?” 

“Why, Kit and Leonora!” 

“Really?” 

“Yes. Would you have believed it of 
George? Without letting me know! Worse 
than that really—concealing it from me— 
deliberately deceiving me! But he’s just 
like a child. He can’t keep a secret. And so 
he let it all slip with that remark about the 
cocktails.” 
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“For I said to him, ‘How did you know 
I was giving a party, pray?’ And then he 
had to confess he’d seen Leonora. He’d 
stopped by their house for a moment this 
afternoon, he said, and Kit was out; but 
Leonora had told him about my visit and 
invitation. So I said to him, ‘And may I 
ask how many other times you’ve stopped 
at their house before this, George?’ And it 
seems—oh, of course it took quite a long 
while to pry it out of him, but he finally 
confessed —he’s been seeing them regularly 
ever since their marriage!” 

“I consider that most disloyal of 
George!” said Miss Dorcas. “When 
you ” 

“That’s exactly what I told him. ‘What 
is the use of my forgiving Kit,’ I said, ‘if 
you have been seeing them all the time, 
George?’ You*know he always did try to 
break down my discipline with the children. 
But I never thought he would deceive me 
like that. As I said to him, ‘A marriage with 
secrets is just no marriage at all!’” : 

“Well,” remarked Miss “Dorcas com- 
placently, “thank goodness I’ve no one to 
look out for but my cat! They say cats 
don’t love you; but at least they purr when 
you set down a saucer of cream. You’re 
the best wife and mother I ever knew, 
Irma, and yet just look ~how you’re 
treated!” mG 

“T don’t mind the self-sacrifice,” sighed 
Mrs. Maynard, “as long as my husband 
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children need me. But that’s just the 
ble with Kit. He never seemed to need 
as the others did. And so willful and 
4pborn. You simply wouldn’t believe, 
yicas, the scene he made over coming 
» tonight!” 

And why should he make a scene about 


‘Heaven alone knows! I shall never 
erstand what it was all about—a tem- 
«©in a teapot! Leonora had accepted my 
itation, and I’d prepared everything, as 
yid you; and then Kit—Kit telephones 
e last moment that they aren’t com- 
, if you please !”’ 

‘No!” 

‘At a quarter past five, mind you! 
fough the time really makes no differ- 
se—it would have been equally horrid at 
y hour after my goodness to Leonora. 
Pll, he started off as pleasantly as you 
yase—how he’d come home very late, and 
fonoxa had just told him, and he was 
‘ty to be so late in telephoning—all that 
+ of thing. I was suspicious at once. 
Vell, Kit,’ I said, ‘never mind, since you 
2 coming.’ Then I got the truth. He 
dn’t want to come.” 

Did he say so as rudely as that?” 
‘Oh, no, no. There was some excuse 
yout plans they had already made. Well, 
knew what those plans were—they were 
ily going to a restaurant. Fancy! On 
\eir wedding anniversary! How horrid! 
ad I told him; then his voice began to 
‘eeze up—you know the way Kit’s does— 
id he said, ‘I’m very sorry, mother; but 
‘e will come some other time.’”’ 

D° you think perhaps Leo- 
Well, I shouldn’t be surprised. But of 
ourse she would hide behind Kit. How- 
ver, it was Kit who had chosen to talk to 
ae in that fashion and so it was Kit I told 
traight out ” She paused dramat- 


| Mrs. Maynard’s tones assumed orator- 
cal proportions. 
| “—— that they could either come to my 
jouse tonight, or—never!”’ 
{ No? Really? You really said that to 
it ? ” 
) “Yes, and meant it too. You know how 
fam, Doreas; and fortunately Kit does 
too. He knew I would stick to my word all 
the rest of my life, even if it killed me.” 
“So that’s what made him come?” 
“Well, naturally, he couldn’t afford to 
jeut himself and Leonora entirely off from 
his own people. I had him there, you see, 
and he knew it. ‘You may come to my 
house tonight, Kit, or never!’ I said. And 
then I could tell he was worried, because he 
got so very angry—you know how his voice 
gets colder and colder the angrier he is— 
and he said, ‘Need we make an issue out of 
a trifle, mother?’ And I said, ‘It isn’t a 
trifle, and I’m not making an issue. It’s 
you who are making a simply ridiculous 
scene over nothing!’”’ 

“So then he agreed?” 

“No. First he said—of course he only 
did it to hurt me—‘ Has it ever occurred to 
you, mother,’ he said, ‘that Leonora and 
I might want to be alone tonight?’ And I 
‘replied, perfectly calmly, ‘Very well, 
Christopher, you may be alone all the rest 

your lives if you choose. It’s for you to 
(“cide what’s best for yourself—and for 
Leonora.’ He knew what I meant by that, 
of Gourse. Leonora hasn’t a friend in town, 
and not likely to meet anyone except 
through me. That brought him around. 
But one always had to be firm with Kit; 
even as a tiny child he was so fearfully 
headstrong.” 

“Well,” said Miss Dorcas, “I really 
can’t see much pleasure in having him here 
when he behaves so. His face like a stone, 
and as polite to all of us as if we were no 
kin to him.” 
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“Tt was just the principle of the thing,” 
explained Mrs. Maynard, who had recov- 
ered her good humor through the recital of 
her woes. “Of course, it didn’t make any 
real difference whether they came tonight 
or some other time—I would have had just 
the same dinner anyway—but it was just 
to show Christopher—and Leonora, too, if 
she was back of it—that I will not consent 
to be treated in any such high-handed 
fashion.”’ : 

She rose and, after a glance in her mirror, 
said, ‘‘Let’s go down, Dorcas, or they’ll 
think I’m angry with Kit. And I don’t 
want to give him the satisfaction of know- 
ing I mind his behavior. When he was a 
child I always ignored his naughtiness when 
I knew he did it just to annoy me. It’s the 
best way. Besides, how can you expect 
your child to keep his temper if you lose 
yours?” 

In the drawing-room there was a relaxed 
and pleasant atmosphere, with a sparkle of 
animation around Leonora, who was sur- 
rounded by admiring men; while Dorkie, 
Clara, John and the girl from next door 
played mah-jongg in a corner. 

“Just look at George!’ whispered Mrs. 
Maynard, pausing in the hall. “Isn’t it 
strange what a goose a pretty woman can 
make of them? He shaved again after he 
came home, though he never needs shaving 
twice; and if it hadn’t been for me he’d 
have put on his new dinner coat, just home 
from the tailor’s. ‘Your old one is quite 
pod enough for a family party,’ I told 

im.” 

She advanced into the room and joined 
Leonora’s circle. 

“Where is Kit?” asked Aunt Dorcas 
dryly. 

“Out on the porch, smoking. He knows 
you don’t like it in here, Irma,’’ explained 
George hastily. “I think I’ll join him.” 

Mrs. Maynard’s brows went up quiz- 
zically as her husband left the room. 

“Var, dear!’’ she said indulgently. 
“These men with their sulks and tantrums! 
How ever do you manage, Leonora?’”’ And 
she patted her daughter-in-law’s hand. 

Leonora looked at her gravely with her 
beautiful dark eyes. 

“Kit and I had our first quarrel tonight,” 
she said, and tried to smile. “‘On our wed- 
ding anniversary!” 

“‘Have you heard about old Frank Sat- 
terlee, Mother Maynard?” asked Billy 
jovially. “We were just talking about him 
when you came down.” 

“No. What?” 

‘‘He’s run away with a dancer!”’ crowed 
Billy. ‘‘Can you imagine that old boy hay- 
ing the courage?” 

“Courage, Billy?” Mrs. Maynard’s 
brows went up and her tone held horror. 
“Ts courage the right word for a man who 
deserts his wife!” 

“One can’t help sympathizing with his 
escape, though,” remarked grandfather 
gently. 

“Why, grandfather! And Mrs. Satterlee 
such a good woman!” 

“Yes, dear,” he agreed. “She would not 
do a wrong thing, but she does the right 
things in a very unpleasant manner.” 

“Why, grandfather! How unlike you to 
invent malicious remarks about anyone!” 

“JT didn’t invent, dear, I plagiarized. 
That was first said by Queen Montagu in 
the eighteenth century. It continues, how- 
ever, to be apropos.” 

Mrs. Maynard’s eyes wandered. She 
was not interested in bon mots of the eight- 
eenth century. 

“Dorcas,’”’ commanded her 
“play for us, dear.” p 

“Tt will break up our game,” objected 
Dorcas. 1 

“Never mind—there’s all evening for 
mah-jongg. Do as your mother tells you, 
dear. Play something pleasant; none of 
your modern music, please.” 


mother, 
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On the porch, under cover of the music “Tt’s what I’ve always wanted,” said: 
that rippled out from the drawing-room, Kit in a very low voice that: had turned 
the two men, father and son, were talking husky; “all my life.’ 
earnestly. “Then go ahead. I couldn’t spend it any- 
“T’d never have come if it hadn’t been way or your mother would find out. Be- 
for you, dad,” Kit was Saying. “Ever sides, I’ve got everything I want,” said 
since I was born mother has tried to hold Mr. Maynard. “Everything money can 
some sort of big stick over me. And why, buy, I mean. And—well, I’ll feel as vbie UE 
will you tell me—why must she always were there too. You know, I’ve always sort 
charge into one’s most cherished plans and of wanted to live in Paris.” 
scatter them into bits? What if Leonora ae fa Soe Dorcas rose with 
= TH and I were only going to a restaurant? It’s a flushed defiant face. 
that 4 uicy our anniversary—not hers! Why must she “T suppose I may stop now, mother?’ 
mellow gum always manage everything for one—even she asked. “If you want any other tunes, 
° h h one’s happiness?”’ there’s the phonograph.” 
with t e “Never mind, Kit,” replied his father, Mrs. Maynard elevated her brows and 7 
pulling at his pipe contentedly. “I’ve got was about to speak, but grandfather a 
a plan for you—but you don’t have totake quickly held out his hand to Dorkie. Y r h bs t d: 5 
it unless you want to.” “Come, sit by me,” he coaxed. “And Ou air O a’ 


“What, dad?” thank you very much, my dear, for your : : By 
“How long could you and Leonora—I music.”’ : 1S as important ee 

know you’re not extravagant—how long She went to him with a softened face. as your clothes 

could you two live in Paris on five thou- There wag great sympathy between them. PA” 

sand dollars?” Aunt Dorcas watched critically as her Kee the hair in place has 
“Forever!” replied Kit with conviction. namesake snuggled up against grandfather. a problem for every well-dres 

“If I could ever get my hands on such a She exchanged glances with her sister, man. That is why men took to Staco 

fortune!” which seemed to say, “How sharper than a at once with such enthusiasm. 
Mr. Maynard’s fingers went into his serpent’s tooth ” and so on. And then One touch of this delicate crea 

pocket, and he brought out a slip of paper she rose briskly. will keep your hair smooth, well-kep 

which he pressed into Kit’s palm. “Well,” said Aunt Dorcas, “I’m afraid all day. Women, too, find Stacom’ 
“There it is,” he whispered. “Don’t tell I must tell everyone good night. I’m sorry _ excellent—especially for bobbed hai 

your mother.” to run away like this, Irma, but I’d prom- At all drug and department stores. 
“What? Good Lord!” ised to attend the meeting of our Women’s a 
Kit stared at the check by the light of League before you invited me. There’s to 

his cigarette. be a lecture tonight by our president, and 
“T made it playing the stock market!” they want a crowd. I don’t suppose I could Stas 

whispered Mr. Maynard excitedly. persuade any of you to go with me?” she Tg alin Lo te 
Kit burst out laughing. added, looking around hopefully. Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. A-39 
“What wouldn’t mother do to you if she “Not me!” replied John rudely. “TI get 113 West 18th Street, New York City 

knew!” enough lectures at school.”’ Please send me, free of charge, a generous 
“That’s why I can give it to you. She “And at home,” whispered Dorkie to sample tube of Stacomb. 

AMERICAN doesn’t know—it’s velvet.” grandfather. 
CHICLE Co. “But I say, old top, I can’t take it. At “For shame, Johnny!” reproved his Name 
1g first I thought you were joking.” mother. “You ought to be thankful to ac- 
“Oh, my God, Kit, don’t be proud with cept your Aunt Dorcas’ invitation and im- 
SEN-SEN to sweeten and me too!’”’ groaned his father. “I’ve never prove your mind. You must drive her | — = SS ee 
berf eM the breath. . stepped onyou. Friend to friend, youknow, down to the hall, anyway. What’s the lec- ‘i 
Delightful flavor, aromatic and fragrant. no parent stuff—no strings attached. Use ture about, sister?” she added. 
Valuable for singers and speakers. it any way you want, but I thought Paris “Tyrant Man,” replied Aunt Dorcas, | 
SRR amt m was what ——”’ with conviction. 
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Labelled Black and Whit PORE RC GY GCL MATEY” Brae an swe ea pete ; 
Ss ee ats See Sok) eon Short Turns and Encores __ ee anes Aig pee ian 
H. L. FEASEL’S LABORATORY oO’ o—a h BO apes w: 
9-11-13 Desbrosses St., New York, N. Y. Wh aoe seek! uM Sie san rk ee ; ie ae Beg 


The Poets’ Corner . 


YOU WANT TO SAVE MONEY 
ON YOUR 
, AUTO SUPPLIES 


Enclosed find toe for which please send me 
trial bottle of H L F and booklet, 


Name____ 


A REQUEST FOR CHANGE OF ADDRESS must reach us at least thirty days 
before the date of issue with which it is to take effect. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure to send such advance notice. 
With your new address be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing if possible your 
address label from a recent copy. 


Address. 


SEND FOR OUR MONEY SAVING CATALOGUE Nt 28 
IT LISTS THOUSANDS OF 


Dealer's Name 


= f,8 888888888 
/@BGSCSSAE6 8 


ACCESSORY BARGAINS WRITE FOR ONE 


TIMES SQUARE AUTO SUDDLY £0. inc | 


174) BROADWAY AT 56thST NYC 
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.DLER COLLEGIAN 
CLOTHES 


THEY KEEP YOU LOOKING YOUR BEST 


Othe Plymouth displays tie smart lines you see 
‘on young men who want the assured, yet 
seemingly careless air of the more advanced 
‘English styles—two-button coat with soft, 
rolling front, peak lapels, no vent; trou- 
‘sers cut to hans straight and full belaw 
blunt-pointed vest. Made up in the latest 
weaves and colors from appropriate fabrics. 


The Adler Collegian dealer in your community has the above and 
other new models in Suits and Topcoats at moderate prices. Have 
him show them to you. Smart styles for every man of 17 to 70. 


The touching story 
of Bill Bold 


and Sam Safe 


This is a story without a moral. Con- 
trary to all the copy book rules, intelli- 
gence, rather than diligence, wins. 


It’s the old story of the two young 
men starting out in the same office. Every 
time Bill Bold breezed in with a new suit 
or a new hat, Sam Safe smiled to him- 
self—a nice, smug, virtuous smile. He 
could pass window after window full of 
new suits and new hats, without suc- 
cumbing to the temptation. He didn’t 
squander js money on vain show—and 
the boss couldn’t fail to notice that. 


The boss didn’t fail to notice it. That 


is why, one day, when someone had 
to make a hurry call on a customer, 
he picked—no, not Sam —but dashing, 
self-confident, dressy Bill Bold. And, 
of course, as in all stories, Bill came back 
with a nice order. 


Sam was shocked! He knew Bill 
didn’t know much. But Bill didn’t know 
it—he felt sure of himself. 


And why not? Didn’t he look as 
well-groomed as the man he talked to? 
Wasn’t he right on the same plane with 
him as far as appearances went? The cus- 
tomer couldn’t tell by his looks that he 
was only a struggling young beginner— 
so he didn’t talk like one. He got away 
with it, because he looked the part. 


From this point on, the story reads as 
usual. Bill is by now the star salesman 
—and Sam is still saving his money. 
Also, his trousers are still shiny. Once 
in a while, he gets out to see a client. 
But, while his head is full of cold, hard, 
selling facts when he leaves the office, 
when he gets into the customer’s pres- 
ence, all he can think of are his baggy 
knees, his bulging collar. When he 
leaves, the customer phones back and 
asks what they mean by sending out the 
office boy. 


We said this story had no moral, but 
Bill says it has. He says <ésterling 
worth’’ may be a fine thing, but appear- 
ances count—and that people take you 
at your own valuation. 


The Bill Bolds of this world are par- 
tial to the clothes that keep you looking 
your best. The more than fifty refine- 
ments of tailoring that go into their making 
insure good appearance. What clothes 
are these? Adler Collegians, of course. 


4 4 BY 


If there’s no dealer in your town 
who carries them, drop us a line. 
We'll send you the name of one 
near you who does. 


Davip ADLER & SoNs CoMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


New York OFFice Cuicaco Orrice 
Fifth Avenue Building Medinah Building 
200 Fifth Ave. 237 S, Wells St. 
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Copyright, 1024, Hart Schaffner & Marx 


A COOL SUMMER-FOR MEN WHO WE 
DIXIE WEAVES_. 


You enjoy comfort of body because these suits are made of cool, airy fabrics e 
You enjoy comfort of mind because the porous wools or worsteds keep 
their shape and style No hurry up calls for the laundry wagon, either 


Wear Dixie Weaves - they look as cool as they feel 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
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Best on a forked stick? 


Many experienced picnickers say 
that bacon tastes best broiled ona 
forked stick. Others prefer a frying 
pan or a broiler over the coals. But 
there’s one thing on which they all 
agree —that no matter how you 
cook it, it’s finest when it’s Premium 


Swift's Premium Bacon 
Swift & Company 


Premium Hams and Bacon 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED | 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
“DAMP CLOTH : 


Look for this Gold Seal 


The Gold Seal which is pasted on all 
guaranteed Gold-Seal Congoleum 
is an identification mark you can 
depend on. Don’t be misled into 
buying some other material. The 
Gold Seal gives you the protec- 
tion of our money-back guarantee. 
Remember, there is only one 
guaranteed, nationally advertised 
Gold-Seal Congoleum. Insist upon 
getting it! 


“And this Congoleum Rug 


Quaint as only an old-fashioned fireplace and leaded 
window can make a room! And how delightfully the 
simple furniture and the fresh colors of the Congoleum 
Rug harmonize. with its old-time charm. Bright and 
cheerful, just the room the daughter of the house is 
proud to claim for her very own! 

Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are absolutely sanitary 
and very easy to keep spotless. Just wipe off the firm, 
smooth surface with a damp mop, and dust, dirt and 
spilled things vanish like magic. There’s no germ-scat- 
tering sweeping required; nor any shaking or beating. 


Seamless—Require No Fastening 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are made entirely with- 
out seams of a sturdy material that is waterproof and 
staunchly durable. Another point—they lie perfectly flat 
without any fastening, yet never turn up at the edges. 

Your dealer will be glad to show you the many artistic 
designs, but you must actually use these labor-saving 
rugs to know what a comfort they are. And—there’s a 
Congoleum pattern for every room in your house. 


Gold Seal 


QNGOLEUM 
/ __Art-Rucs 


makes it so bright and cheerful” 


Above is shown Pattern No. 379. The 6 x 9-ft. size costs only $9.00 


Note These Low Prices 


6 feetx 9 feet $ 9.00 The ne fused 1% feetx3 feet $ .60 
7% feetx' 9 feet 11.25 fie, eed Cam 3 feet <3. been 


five large sizes. The 

9 feetx 9 feet 13.50 smaller rugs are made 

9 feet x 10% feet 15.75 in other designs to i feet x 4% feet 1.95 
2 5 harmonize with 


Si tect x Der utectmns OOM tenn 3 feetx6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South, and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


“Beautify Your Home with Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs,” 
an interesting folder which shows all the beautiful patterns. 
in full colors, will gladly be sent to you, free on request. 


ConcoLeuM Company 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Kansas City Atlanta 
Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans London Paris __Rio de Janeiro 
CONGOLEUM COMPANY OF CANADA? Ltd: 262. ack Montreal 


Pattern 
No. 321 
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Stamina - in the Body 


If you have around $1100 to 
spend for an automobile, you 
can now enjoy a fine Oldsmobile 


_ Six Sedan with four-door body 


by Fisher. This body is an ex- 


_ample of the supreme quality 


built into every part of the car. 
Here’s how it is built— 


Thick door-pillars run solidly 
from floor to roof—every piece 
of bracing is scientifically de- 
signed to hold the body staunch 
and true—the frames are all 
mortise-wedged, glued, screwed 


‘and bolted. 


Four wide doors admit you to 
an interior plentifully large for 
five adults, an interior made 
beautiful and complete by 
velour upholstery, satin silvered 
fittings, heater, domelight, door 
locks, cowl ventilator, window 
curtains and transmission lock. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 


Like the Fisher body, every 
other feature of Oldsmobile Six 
is of first quality. The 40 horse- 
power “six” engine with its 
pressure feed lubrication system 
has no equal in any similarly 
priced car. 


This car has Delco electrical 
equipment, the finest clutch, 
the best known chassis lubrica- 
tion system—in short, every 
single feature which has any- 
thing to do with stamina and 
long life and performance 
qualities is the best in design, 
material, and workmanship. 


Get up-to-date on motor cars. 
See this latest achievement of 
Oldsmobile, a permanent divi- 
sion of General Motors. Drive 
this car—and you will know 
why 500 people a day choose it 
as the most wonderful car in 
its price class. 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA LTD., OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


Divisions of General Motors 


OLDS MOBILE 


a SIX 


Sedan at 


SIL35 


Roadster - $ 785 
Touring sapere’ 795 
Sport Roadster - 885 
Sport Touring - 915 
Cab oe eee O85 
Couper -tor ae 1075 


DeLuxe Sedan - 1245 
The G. M.A.C. extended pay- 


ment plan makes buying easy. 
All prices f.o.b. Lansing. Tax 
and spare tire additional. 


Genuine Oldsmobile parts can be 
purchased from any Oldsmobile 
dealer in any part of the United 
States, at a standard price es- 
tablished by the factory without the 
addition of any war tax, handling, 
or transportation charges. Every 
Oldsmobile dealer hasamaster parts 
price list issued by us, which is al- 
ways open for owners’ inspection. 


The following certified ac- 
cessories, specially designed 
for perfect fit and quick in- 
stallation on Oldsmobile Six 
body types, can be procured 
from any Oldsmobile dealer 
in the U. S. at these net 
prices, complete with nec- 
essary attachments: 


Front Bumper - $15.00 
Rear Standard Bumper 15.00 
Rear Sport Bumper’ 15.00 
Radiator Cap, with Bars 2.50 


Road Spot Light - 5.00 
Windshield Cleaner 1.25 
Rear View Mirror 1.75 
Trunk Rails(set of four) 6.80 
Sport Tire Carrier 7.50 
Trunk Platform - 7.00 


Enameled Steel Trunk 25.00 
Windshield Wings 

(pair) - - - 17.00 
Running Board Step 

Plates (pair) - 4.75 
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Kimberly-Clark Company manu- 
facture Rotoplate, a perfect paper 


for rotogravure printing. It is 
used by the following newspapers: 


City 
Albany, N. Y. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Erie; Pa. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Hartford, Conn, 
Havana, Cuba 
‘Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newark, N. J. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn, 
St. Paul, Minn, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Springfield, Mass, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wichita, Kansas 


ssi Gal is ps gs dec iectile 


Paper 
Knickerbocker Press 
Citizen 
Constitution 
Journal 
Sua 
News 
Herald 
Traveler 
Standard-Union 
Courier 
Express 
Times 
Daily News 
Commercial-Tribune 
Enquirer 
News-Leader 
Plain Dealer 
Rocky Mountain News 
Register 
Free Press 
News 
Dispatch-Herald 
News-Sentinel 
Courant 
Diario de la Marina 
Chronicle 
Indianapolis Star 
Journal-Post 
Timés 
Courier-Journal 
Herald 
Commercial Appeal 
El Universal 
Journal 

Journal 

Tribune 

Banner 
Times-Picayune 
Call 

Corriere D'America 
Evening Post 
Forward 

Herald 

Il Progresso 
Times 

Tribune 

World 

Bee 

News 
Journal-Transcript 
Public Ledger 
Journal 
Democrat-Chronicle 
Globe-Democrat 
Post-Dispatch 
Pioneer Press Dispatch 
Daily News 
Chronicle 

Times 
News-Times 
Republican 
Herald 
Post-Standard 
Post 

Star 

Republican 

Eagle 
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Othe WORLD'S MIRROR 


atq OOTOGRAVURE is truly the world’s mirror, faithfully reflecting 
¥| every phase of the world’sactivities, Ina flash, its pictures give you 

accurate knowledge of the wonders of N ature, the details of man’s 

handiworks, and the personal appearance of those who wrought them. 


Rotogravure is truthful, non-partisan, wholesome and educational. It 
lends an added touch of international news interest that widens the 
value of any newspaper. 


Intaglio printing is variously called gravure, 
photogravure, rotogravure and similar names. 

ere are many printing plants in the important 
cities of America equipped to supply rotogravure 
sections to newspapers. We will be pleased to 
furnish complete information on request. 


If there is a Rotogravure Section in your local paper you will find it 
listed in company with the finest newspapers published in America. 


Kimberly-Clark (Ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
Neenah.Wis. 


NEW YORK, St nambers %* CHICAGO, 208 S.La Salle St. LOS ANGELES, SIOW. Sixth St, 
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ringing burglar 
alarms 


protecting bank 
vaults 


motor boat 
ignition 

gas engine 
ignition 

tractor ignition 


porters 
-running toys 
-telephone and 
telegraph 


outbuildings 
—heat regulators 


—electric clocks 
—radio “A” 
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—lighting tents and 


IGNORE 
DRYSGELL 


FOR 
IGNITION, RADIO 
HOF SHOT | pode 
BATTERY 


] ES femora wen ~ 
1ONA ON CO INC. 
[acrationstganser €o inc 


Fahnestock Spring 

Clip Binding Posts 

on Columbia Igni- 

tor at no extra cost 
to you. 


The water-proof steelcase Columbia 

Hot Shot gives the final touch of 

scoebndelibe neatness. Four, five 
or six Columbia cellpower. 
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—they last longer, 
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lert guardians of your home security 


Columbia 
Bry Batteries 


WIDE-AWAKE GUARDS —those 
Columbia Batteries in your bur- 
glar alarm system. An indepen- 
dent source of electrical energy 
indoors. No outside wires that 
can be easily tampered with. 
Watchmen may doze, but Colum- 
bias never do. Meddle with a 
door or window and they sound 
a lively alarm. Dependable! 


Columbias give greatest relia- 
bility to all bells and buzzers. 
Their power lasts. After a hard 
day’s service, Columbias recover 
fresh energy overnight. When 
not in action, Columbias save 
their vigor for useful duty. They 
do not fuss or corrode while wait- 
ing. Always instantly ready. 


Columbia Dry Batteries are sold 
by electrical, hardware, radio and 
auto accessory shops, marine sup- 
ply dealers, implement dealers, 
garages, general stores. Fresh 
wherever bought, because they 
sell so fast. Insist on Columbias. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 
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It has long been a principle of the Ford organization to welcome the 
engineer, the chemist, the manufacturer, designer or inventor to in- 
spect and study any detail of Ford activity, and to profit by anything 
we have learned. 

The visitor to the Ford Motor Company finds no locked doors, no 
secret processes, no closely-guarded methods or formulae, no restric- 
tions of competition through patent holdings. 

Following out this “open-door” policy, a series of advertisements 
has been prepared to acquaint the American people reliably with the 
aims and achievements of this many-sided institution, which has been 
reared on the simple idea of service, and which is so intimately 


bound up with the nation’ 
Through these messa 
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s daily domestic and commercial life. 
ges it is our purpose to tell you frankly what 


has been done, what is going on today, what the future holds in 


promise; to trace with you the 
lowest cost to the greatest number of people, and thereby lighten- 


ing men’s burdens and fostering 


CE 


Owning and operating coal an 


industries, 


lake transportation, garnet mines, 


steps in bringing transportation at 


prosperity and happiness. 


diron mines, timber lands, saw mills, coke ovens, foundries, power plants, blast furnaces, manufacturing 


glass plants, wood distillation plants and silica beds 
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The 
HEALTH DOCTOR 
Says: 


It is perfect health which 
makes great athletes. 


Lifebuoy protects health 
by removing germs and 
purifying skin. 

It is pure. 


It agrees with your skin 


BABE, JR. 


Perfect health makes 
champions. To be healthy 
you must keep clean 


Building 


‘ ' health talk 
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Big play—a big scrubbing and a big appetite— 
that’s the way boys grow. 

What makes an athlete? What produces that 
marvelous control of muscles ? What is the source 
of that reservoir of reserve vitality that wins the 
last gruelling set-to and creates a new champion? 

It’s health. Few great athletes have ever suf- 
fered serious illness. 

Every sickness robs you of something that 
cannot be replaced. Even a hard cold weakens 
you. 

The first law of health is to keep clean. Most 
sickness is caused by germs in dirt. Unclean 
hands carry germs to nose and mouth. That is 
how they get into your body. 

Play drives impurities and poisons out of the 
body through millions of tiny pores. This 


Send 10 cents 
or my book 


LBS tells how to keep 
good looks by keep- 
ing well. It is beauti- 
fully illustrated and 
bound in stiff covers— 
a real library book. It 
will be mailed to you 
if you will send 10c in 
stamps to Lever Bros. 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


“Health Beauty” 


the Health Doctor- 


waste matter is dangerous and unpleasant if 
not removed from the skin. 

Lifebuoy is a sure everyday protection to 
health because it removes germs and purifies the 
Skin. 

Its creamy, antiseptic lather penetrates 
deeply into the pores, cleansing them thoroughly 
and keeping them from becoming clogged. 

Lifebuoy is pure. It agrees with tenderest 
skin. Its habitual use brings that underglow 
which is the secret of a fine complexion. 

And how a Lifebuoy bath does drive the 
fatigue from tired muscles! 

You will become fond of the.antiseptic Life- 
buoy odor, it gives one such a comfortable feel- 
ing of being safely clean. The odor disappears 
almost instantly—but the protection remains. 


BILL, JR. 


Few champions have 
ever been sick. Don’t 
spoil your chance by be- 
ing careless about dirt 


The Healt: Doctor 


JACK, JR. 


To win—keep well. Most 
sickness is caused by dirt. 
Get the Lifebuoy habit 
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A Personal Message from 


Walter P. Chrysler 


Motor Car Manufacturer 


(See Next Page) 
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~ Walter P. Chrysler 


Announces 


Maxwell's New Achievement, 


Those who value the natural virtues of the four- 
cylinder car and have hoped, some day, to find them 
united with unusual riding comfort and brilliant 
performance, can now confidently count upon that 
combination in the good Maxwell. 


It has long been my conviction that the four-cylinder 
car could be developed to the point where its 
performance and enduring service would match the 
economies, the simplicities and the other advantages 
which everyone knows it to possess. 


Freed from the tyranny of tradition, the accomplish- 
ment of this ambition was begun three years ago by 
the group of engineers engaged in the development 
of the good Maxwell. 


The process of betterment has gone on continuously 
ever since, latterly with the creative talent and active 
Participation of the engineering staff which developed 


the Chrysler Six. 


Incidentally, it has involved, during the past year alone, 
the investment of more than a million dollars in im- 
proved manufacturing equipment, with the outlay of 
another million dollars planned for the coming year. 


As it stands today, the good Maxwell is not merely 
greater in every respect than ever before, but it rep- 
Tesents an achievement in the four-cylinder field as 
striking as the Chrysler in the field of sixes. 


President and Chairman of the Board 
Maxwell Motor Sales Corporation 


Ada 


in 1568, history says, 
Queen Elizabeth com- 
plained of ‘aching 
pains” after a fast ride 
in the coach built for 
her by Walter Rippon. 


f 


E-Uileent buill 
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. . . the very miles seem cushioned as you glide 
along in cradled luxury. For a quarter ofa 
century the Wilson craftsmen have been adding 
and adding to the beauty, richness and comfort 
of modern motor car coachwork. Designing with 
finesse and building with thoroughness. Fusing 
art with artisanship. Creating around the emblem 
—Wilson built Body—a prestige born of excel- 
lence, and the pride of all who love fine things. 


C. R. WILSON BODY COMPANY, Detroit and Bay City, Michigan 
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Lhe Dainty Things 
that Delight your Wife- — 


. SuE tells how she keeps all her charming little accessories 
\ looking their best—their colors unfaded—their texture un- 
harmed. How china and glassware are kept clean and 
sparkling without roughening or reddening her hands. 


iC 


Oo BO 


x * 
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“With fear and trembling I made up 
my mind to wash my white silk alpaca 
sports dress. I just couldn’t face send- 
ing it to the cleaner all through the 
summer. I followed the directions for 
white silk on the Lux box. It washed 
beautifully. I never was so thankful 
for anything in my life.” 


“T’ve found a new way to launder v 
sheer stockings when I am doub 
about the dye. The nude shades se 
to streak even in water. After wash 
in lukewarm Lux suds and rinsing 
water the same temperature, I sI 
cheesecloth in them and hang th 
up to dry. The ‘stuffing’ seems to k 
“On his last trip to New York, my husband the color from streaking.” 

brought back to me some of the prettiest collar 
and cuff sets you ever saw—they really seemed 
too lovely to wear. But he said, ‘Nonsense, you 
put them right on and wear them!’ Well, of 
course I did. And it really wasn’t extravagant 
of him, for I’ve washed the red ones and the 
blue ones several times in my standby, Lux, 
and they haven’t run a single bit.” 


A - 


} yy 
“My father was a missionary and he left | “I thought you might be interested te 
me his collection of quaint Chinese treas- j — Forall Fine ame know that I have just washed a brilliantl; 
res re of cour: recious to laundering colored Rodier scarf very successfully 
ures. They are of course very pre F i f | 
Ww hemo with Lux ene Pgaisnes I used almost cool Lux suds and washec 

me. I wash them once a month ; : : 
and I really love to do it. It was just be- it as quickly as I could. I even had the 


cause Lux never injured my hands when Lux won’t injure fine fabrics— rinsing waters all ready and plunged it 


I used it for my dishes that I dared trust ’ from one into the other. Then, instead of 
: won’t redden or roughen hands riers se 
these little Chinese statuettes, porcelain & hanging it up I dried it on a bath towel. 


flowers, etc., to it.” It came out beautifully clear and bright.” 
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‘lo say Nothing 
of the Sturdier things that interest You 


iG®9 


Msén write how Lux meets their own special needs—How 


necessary a part of their equipment it is when they go off 
adventuring in far-off places— How they use it at home for 
countless purposes—Every day they are finding interesting 
new uses for this amazing product. 


“My laundry has a positive genius for 
so shrinking my golf stockings that 
I’m forced to give these expensive 
articles to my twelve-year-old sister. 
Lately I have been washing all my 
woolen socks myself in Lux. I find 
that they do not shrink and that if 
I give them a final rinsing with a 
little bit of Lux in the water, they 
dry fine and soft.” 


“Our white Colonial house is built ‘close 
to the ground,’ and the lower clapboards 
get very much spattered with mud and 
dirt. Repainting seemed too expensive, 
so we washed the lower part with Lux. 


_It worked wonders, and we have saved 


the cost of repainting, for we have learned 
that the outside of a frame can be 
washed’ as readily as the inside trim.” 


“Washing once a 
here in Alaska. 


Northare red bandannasand my shirts woolen 
—requiring no ironing. My shirts, socks and 
underwear I wash in Lux and rinse them out 
and hang in my room overnight to dry. Out- 


doors they freeze 


40° below today.” 


weather here is about zero most of the time. 


ES 
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week isn’t much of a job 


My handkerchiefs for the 


stiff in five minutes. The 


For all Fine 


laundering 


for 


washing dishes 


Lux won’t injure anything pure 
water alone will not harm 


LEVER BROS, CO., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


“I have another-good use for Lux. 
Each week I take a half package of 
Lux‘and a bucket of warm water and 
dissolve the Lux in it. Then I apply 
the solution with a sponge and rinse 
with cold water and my Ford Sedan 
looks as good as a new car. 

I highly recommend this as an 
excellent soap for a car.” 


“Light racing sails of gossamer thinness— 
made of Egyptian cotton—can’t be treated 
to ordinary washing methods. If they 
shrink the least bit it means they are 
ruined for racing purposes. Then, too, 
their fibers while strong must not be sub- 
jected to harsh soap or they are weal:- 
ened. Lux is the safe way to wash these 
sails as all yachtsmen know.” 


OTHE 
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Leen! | i | AY: J HATS in that fine, old name Peerless? Simply 

this—the crystallizing into a present day car 
of rich beauty and rare comfort, all the wealth of past 
experience in designing and building cars of proven 
dependability and of power exceptional. Coupled with 
this is the keen satisfaction of owning the finest. Both 
the Peerless Eight and the Six kindle that warming 
pride of ownership which, after all, is beyond price. 


PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY ~ CLEVELAND~<OHIO ; 
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TEXACO!. 
SURE! 


Tae the fastest-selling oil I ever 
handled! 


“Folks around here have come to 
know that an oil as clean as Texaco 
means a cleaner engine.”’ 

As motorists pay more attention 
to their engines they become more 
particular about oil. 

Today more than ever before, 
seasoned motorists will allow noth- 
ing but Texaco to be filled into the 
crank case. They have learned that 
they can then drive without a 
thought of engine trouble. 


This confidence born of experience urges 
them to insist on clean, clear, golden 
colored, full-bodied Texaco. 

They identify it by its distinctive golden 
color. 

They buy it under the sign of the 
Texaco Star. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S.A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


Also refiners of Texaco Gasoline ‘“‘the 
volatile gas,’’ and a complete line of 
high-grade Petroleum Products 
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Make Summer cNights 
cArabian Nights 


with 


Paramount Pictures 


1001 ‘Thrills from the Leaders of the Screen 


If its a 
Paramount 
Picture 
it's the best 
show in town 


Quit the mosquito-besieged porch or stuffy apartment on 
glorious moonlit summer nights and drive where the spirit 
of entertainment matches your appetite for excitement! 

Don’t let leisure hours after summer work days, or vaca- 
tion days, be starved of the thrill of Paramount Pictures, 
chock-a-block with the talent of the greatest and newest 
stars and directors, set like jewels in perfect scenes. 

Midsummer nights’ entertainment via Paramount is all 
the vogue. What’s on tonight? If it’s a Paramount Picture it’s 
the best show in town! 


NEW PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
Produced by Famous Players-Lasky Corp. 


Geiesttatiiseeaeareias 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
“THE STRANGER” “THE CONFIDENCE MAN” 
A JOSEPH HENABERY Production with Richard Starring THOMAS MEIGHAN. By L. Y. Erskine, 
Dix, Betty Compson, Lewis Stone and Tully Mar- Adapted by Paul Sloane. Directed by Victor S 
shall. From the story ‘‘The First and the Last,” Heerman. : 
by John Galsworthy. Written for the screen by =a = 
Edfrid Bingham. Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present = 
ea ‘“ ” : 
Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 4 So Oe FeO ok 5 a 
A GE x oj roduction. y Frances S| ST ee 
“ICE BOUND” Hodgson Burnett. With Jacqueline Logan. Adapted : soon fi ~—, 
A WILLIAM deMILLE Production of the Pulitzer by Harvey Thew. Sf 
prize play by Owen Davis. With Richard Dix and ; Se 2 / 
Lois Wilson. Screen play by Clara Beranger. Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present Vy 
Hoa ee aee “ BLUFF” // 
Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present : fe 5 z - Y/§ 
“A SOCIETY SCANDAL” A SAM WOOD Production. With Agnes Ayres 


and Antonio Moreno. By RITA WEIMAN and 

Starring GLORIA SWANSON. An ALLAN DWAN JOSEPHINE L, QUIRK. Screen play by Willis 
Production. From the play by Alfred Sutro. Goldbeck. 

Adapted by Forrest Halsey. —_ 

Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present “MEN” 


“THE FIGHTING COWARD” Starring POLA NEGRI. Written and directed by 
A JAMES CRUZE Production with Ernest Tor- Dimitri Buchowetzki. Adapted by Paul Bern. 
rence, Mary Astor, Cullen Landis, Phyllis Haver, A Buchowetzki Production. 
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Noah Beery. By Booth Tarkington. Adapted by 


Walter Woods. Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 


a “oe ” oh i 
Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present , THE BEDROOM WINDOW tN y 
i 33 A WILLIAM deMILLE Production with May “NES 
THE BREAKING POINT McAvoy, Malcolm MacGregor, Ricardo Cortez, Nae 
A HERBERT BRENON Production. By Mary Robert Edeson, George Fawcett and Ethel Wales. "« el 
tv Roberts Rinehart. With Nita Naldi, Patsy Ruth By Clara Beranger. peeinee 
Miller, Matt Moore and George Fawcett. Adapted ii a ‘O74 Rid 
2 t by Julie Herne and Edfrid Bingham. Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present FOS AN 
ig ol im aed “THE CODE OF THE SEA” 1} Spxs) 
Mh Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present With Rod La Rocque and Jacqueline Logan. IGuy. 
ox CECIL B. DE MILLE’S Production Adapted by Bertram Milhauser from the story by 
S “TRIUMPH” Byron Morgan, 
r?. With cee tee Joy, nie ae mg bard ce 3 Var- Adolph Zukor and Jesse L, Lasky present 
coni, Charles Ogle, Julia Faye, Theodore osloff, 
Robert Edeson, Zasu_ Pitts, George Fawcett and “PETER THE GREAT” 
Raymond Hatton. Screen play by Jeanie Mac- A DIMITRI BUCHOWETZKI Production. With 


pherson. Founded on story by May Edginton. Emil Jannings. 
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/ jEaMaus PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 
x Za hj ADOLPH ZUKOR, President 
¥ G VClUses, 
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Paramount Pic- 
tures far out-num- 
ber all others, the 
unique entertain- 
ment they afford 
being matched 
only by the luxury 
ofthepresentation. 


-NEW YORK CITY? 
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“Cinco is better than. 
the average ten-cent 
cigar and— 

I save 25 per cent.” 


All over this man’s country the same 
question was put up to the smokers 
themselves: . 

“Why do you prefer Cinco?” 

Here’s the net of their answers—why 
pay twenty cents for two cigars when Cinco 
gives you two better ones for fifteen? 

A cigar has to be real to get an O. K. 


Waxine Ww 
' Paper 


If there isn’t a Cinco — maa | 


like that. It has to do more than look descr egr You, end | 
$ : i fo . Hee sii 
pretty in the box, or just have length or Gigco Packs a” packet | if = 


bg | 

humidor containing HHI! Nap 

ten Cinco cigars. Vi Ht) | 
| 


thickness or fancy shape. ten 
" } triply wrapped to 1 Yes | 
It has to smoke like Cinco! keep the goodness in. in | 


OTTO EISENLOHR & BROS., Inc., Philadelphia ) 
Cigar Manufacturers for Seventy-three Years 


(@— After all ——) 
Krothing satiaf ies likey 
! a good cigar 


Lower cost-per-mile.... 


conomy and acceleration in your’ 

Chevrolet Superior car are secured 
through the use of a high compression 
valve-in-head engine. Close fitting 
cast iron pistons are employed and 
each of these is equipped with three 
rings above the piston pin. To pre- 
vent excessive quantities of oil pass- 
ing the rings, an oil return groove 
with two drain holes is provided just 


below the third ring. 


The lubricating system is of the 
splash circulating type in which the oil 
is fed to the splash troughs by means 
of a gear pump connected with the 
generator drive shaft. 

The cylinders, pistons and all 
other working parts in the crankcase 
except the center main bearing are 
lubricated by the oil mist which is 
created by the connecting rod dippers 
dipping into the oil in the splash 
troughs. Oil is fed to the center main 
bearing by a supply pipe connecting 
directly with the oil pump and pressure 


gage piping. 


for your 


WILLYS KNIGHT 


N YOUR WILLYS KNIGHT engine, due 
|: its sleeve valve construction, the 
heat which is absorbed by the pistons 
must be transmitted through two 
sleeves and three oil films before it 
reaches the cylinder walls and is trans- 
ferred to the cooling system. In this 
respect it is unlike the poppet valve 
engine in which the piston heat passes 
through only a single oil film before 
it reaches the cylinder walls. 


Retarding the heat flow causes 
higher temperatures in the pistons, 
piston rings and in the oil film sur- 
rounding them. Consequently a heavy 
rich lubricating oil may be employed 
under summer Operating conditions 
without causing excessive fluid fric- 
tional resistance and consequent power 
loss. An oil of this character is also 
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CHEVROLET 
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When present day fuels are ignited 
in engine cylinders where carbon de- 
posits have accumulated they tend to 
burn ina peculiar manner, causing the 
familiar carbon knock or “ping” which 
occurs when the spark is advanced ex- 
cessively or the throttle opened sud- 
denly. When care is taken to prevent 
excessive heat radiation from the cylin- 
ders and high compressions are used to 
promote fuel economy, this tendency 
of the fuel to knock or “ping” in the 
presence of carbon deposits is accen- 
tuated. Consequently it is important 
to minimize the possibility for carbon 
formations. 


To meet the requirements of the 
Chevrolet lubricating system and to 
reduce carbon formations in this en- 
gine to a minimum, we recommend 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic for both 
summer and winter use. This oil is of 
the proper body and character to pro- 
vide adequate engine lubrication under 
all operating conditions. It should also 
be used in all Chevrolet 490 models. 


desirable in order to efficiently seal the 
pistons and rings and afford the maxi- 
mum of lubrication at the higher oper- 
ating temperatures encountered, 


The 1924 Willys Knight engine is 
equipped with aluminum pistons of 
the latest constant clearance, split 
skirt type and very close clearances 
are maintained. Three narrow piston 
rings and one wider ring, specially de- 
signed to control oil pumping, are fitted 
above the piston pin. In previous 
models aluminum pistons of the con- 
ventional solid skirt type were used. 
To regulate the oil supplied by the 
force feed lubricating system in ac- 
cordance with the engine power re- 
quirements, a special by-pass valve is 
connected with the throttle valve, this 
feature being employed on all models, 


These features of design tend to 
prevent over-lubrication. Conse- 
quently the possibility of detrimental 
carbon formations, which would tend 
to occur if a rich lubricating oil were 
fed to the cylinders in excessive quan- 
tities, is reduced to a minimum. 


To give the best possible lubrication 
with these engine characteristics, we 
recommend Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
for summer operating conditions. 


Winter Lubrication: Cold weather 
materially reduces the operating tem- 
peratures. Consequently an effective 
piston seal will be provided by a freer 
flowing oil than is desirable at high 
operating temperatures. In addition, 


for your ‘e 
STUDEBAKER ; 


Big Six - Special Six - Light Six Models 


Gates engines are of the six- 
cylinder, four-stroke cycle, vertical 
type. The cylinder head is detachable 
and the valve arrangement is of the 


L-head type. 


Studebaker pistons are equipped 
with a special oil-return groove and oil 
drain holes which allow excess quan- 
tities of oil on the cylinder walls to drain 
back into the crankcase reservoir. 


The Studebaker lubricating system 
is of the splash circulating type, em- 
ploying a gear type oil pump located 
on the outside of the crankcase and 
considerably above the oil level. 


The lubrication of the cylinder 
walls, the pistons, piston rings, and pis- 
ton pin bearings depends upon an oil 


the lower temperatures jn} 
frictional resistance of thy 
which are of large area in K| 
engines. This condition ise 
in starting when a more flu: 
essential in order to assuredi\ 
throughout the lubricating | 


To meet these requireme! | 
the period when freezing tem 
are encountered, use Gargoy 
oil Arctic in the 1924 Wilh| 
engine. For the previous j 
which the clearance limits a 
erably greater, we recommer’ 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil “A 


winter weather. 


mist. This mist is created by 
fitted on the lower side of thea 
rod bearings dipping into oili 


located under each cylinde 


A suitable lubricant for the 
must be of such body and che 
to meet the operating temper: 
distribution requirements. : 


The well-finished cylinde 
ae ‘ 

close fitting pistons and the ; 
provision for draining back ¢ 
from the cylinder walls are 6 
tures of the utmost impor 
determining the most suitak 
cants for Studebaker engines 


Special consideration must 
to winter lubrication requiren 
is imperative that the oil used 
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General Instructions | 


Your engine will operate at its 
best if the level of the oil in 
the crankcase is kept between 
the half-full mark and the full 
mark on the oil level indicator; 
usually replenishment of the 
supply once a week will be 
sufficient to accomplish this. 
With a 5-gallon can or 15- or 
30-gallon drum of the correct 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil on 
hand you will always be ready 
to give your car this valuable 
attention. 


% 
: 


The crankcase should be entir 
ly drained of oil at least ever 
1000 miles in summer and eve 
500 miles in winter. When drait 
ing the oil, the removable scree 
(if, your car has one) should als 
be cleaned. Draw off the old o 
when the engine is warm, as th 
oil then flows more freely an 
tends to wash out any foreig 
matter. (Never flush the cranl 
case with kerosene.) Then r 
fill with the correct grade « 
Gargoyle Mobiloil. 


New York (Main Office) Boston Chicago 


VACUUM O 
SS Ee CVE 


Domestic 
Branches: 


Indianapolis 
Milwaukee Albany 


Minneapolis 


St. Louis 
Buffalo 
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\idity to provide a positive 
f the oil pump. 

isfactorily meet all these 
, Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” is 
nded for summer use in 


DODGE engine is of the four- 

inder, vertical L-head type, 
jt stroke 414". It is equipped 
splash circulating system of 
on employing a vane pump 
above the oil level. 


stribution is effected by dip- 
he lower ends of the connect- 
. These dip into the oil in 
ish troughs and project it to 
on surfaces within the engine. 
oles above the dippers are pro- 
y convey the oil into the crank 
rings. 
ll Dodge engines, prior to 
st iron pistons were used. Be- 
f the present day fuels, com- 
sly small carbon deposits in 
wines quickly result in “ping- 
knocking. 

of the utmost importance, 
e, that a clean burning oil be 
these engines, under all oper- 
ynditions in order to eliminate 
Jency toward excessive carbon 
lations. Gargoyle Mobiloil 
meets these requirements as 
is of sufficient body to assure 
h engine lubrication and is of 
aracter as to burn with a mini- 
f carbon deposits. Its use is 


Arctic in winter. 
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Studebaker engines; Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Arctic 1s best suited to the special winter 
requirements. 


These recommendations apply to 


all models, 


therefore recommended for both sum- 
mer and winter. 


* * * 


The 1924 and 1923 Dodge engines 
use a special type of constant clear- 
ance, aluminum alloy piston. The 
chief factor for consideration from a 
lubrication standpoint is that they re- 
sult in much lower piston head tem- 
peratures, thus minimizing carbon 
formations and in turn, the knocking 
or “pinging” tendency of an engine. 


For this reason Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“A” which is of a richer lubricating 
character than Gargoyle Mobiloil Arc- 
tic, can be used in these engines to ad- 
vantage during summer. This change 
in piston design counteracts the con- 
ditions which in the previous models 
made the engine sensitive to carbon 
formation. 


During winter, because of the 
elevated exposed location of the oil 
pump, it is necessary to use an oil of 
the proper fluidity, to provide positive 
pump priming. 

For the 1924 and 1923 models 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” should be used 


in summer and Gargoyle Mobiloil 


Peoria 


Leng ji 
ea 


Ask for a 


New Haven 


Springfield, Mass. 
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"7 ‘HE MARMON is an example of 


high-power, medium speed de- 
sign applied to the six cylinder engine. 
The cylinders are of special design to 
assure uniform cooling and are cast 
in blocks of three. A very large and 
rigid crankshaft is used. 

An unusual design of piston is em- 
ployed. The head or part which carries 
the rings, is of aluminum alloy and 
this is extended downward to form a 
bearing for the piston pin. The skirt, 
or portion sliding on the cylinder wall, 
is a thin and light shell of cast iron 
which is securely bolted to the lower 
face of the aluminum body, the two 
forming a piston of light weight, high 
heat conductivity and excellent wear- 
ing qualities. 

The lubricating system is of the 
force feed type, having special features 
controlling the oil supply in propor- 
tion to the engine load requirements. 
A gear type oil pump located at the 
rear end of the camshaft forces oil to 
the rear main bearing and thence 
through the entire length of the hol- 
low crankshaft to the front main 
bearing. 

At each crankpin bearing and 
at the center main bearing an outlet 
is provided to supply these bearings 
with oil, and this outlet is so located 


ee 


LULL TIS 


i 
4 
i 
i 


Philadelphia Detroit 
Des Moines Dallas 
Rochester Oklahoma City 


preciation 


that it automatically limits the oil flow. 


The large volume of oil flowing 
through the crankshaft aids in cool- 
ing it and from the point of discharge 
at the front bearing is taken to a spe- 
cial regulating valve which controls 
the pressure in accordance with the 
power required. 

These features of design have a 
direct bearing on the character of lu- 
bricant which should be selected. 


The tendency toward carbon for- 
mation in any engine is influenced 
by the amount of oil passing the 
pistons which is controlled to a large 
extent by the design of the lubricating 
system. When this 1s such that an 
oversupply of oil is prevented, par- 
ticularly when the engine is running 
idle or under light loads, little carbon 
deposit may be expected. 


The type of piston employed in the 
Marmon design reduces not only the 
amount of oil reaching the combus- 
tion chambers, but also the tendency 
of the fuel to knock or “ ping” should 
carbon deposit accumulate. 


To best meet all these and other 
lubrication requirements of the Mar- 
mon design, we recommend the use 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil ““A”’ for all sea- 
sons and conditions. 


Pittsburgh 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Portland, Me. 
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COMFORT 


EN expect a lot of ser- 

vice from collars in 
summer. Warm-weather ac- 
tivities call for a collar of 
more than ordinary comfort 
and staying power. That is 
why you see so many Van 
Heusens being worn today. 


Comfort is the keynote of 
Van Heusen popularity just 
now. The Van Heusen never 
wilts. It is made in one piece, 
without bands or seams. 
The fold is woven in, not 
starched in—woven on a 
natural curve that fits the 
neck without a wrinkle. 


This comfort, this smartness, 
is unchanged after a hundred 
washings. The Van Heusen 


Now...anda 


Year From Now 


ECONOMY 


you buy today will be just as 
crisp and easy next Christ- 
mas. That’s economy. 


More economy—before next 
Christmas comes you'll note 
that the Van Heusen lets 
your shirts and ties last 
longer. Its smooth, multi-ply 
fabric never becomes rough 
and saw-edged. It has no 
points to wear holes in your 
shirt. It has no cutting edges 
to frazzle the knot of your tie. 


The Van Heusen you buy 
today will make you an en- 
thusiast, ready to agree that 
the world’s smartest and most 
comfortable collar is...month 
after month . . . the world’s 
most economical collar. 


Ask your dealer for Van Craft, a new negligee 
shirt with the Van Heusen Collar attached. 


VAN GLOW 
A new, medium-height 
Van Heusen Collar 
for Spring 


12 Styles 
50 Cents 


VAN HEUSEN 


the Worlds Smartest C OLLAR 


PHILLIPS-JONES Q NEW YORK CITY 
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“Parker Creations 


Abolish Pen Faults 


Press-Button Filler capped 
1 inside the barrel—out o 
harm’s way. 


Press the Button, release 
and count 10, while Duofold 
drinks its big fill of ink. 
Inner Sleeve of Duo-Sleeve 

£) Cap forms Ink-Tight seal 
with nozzle so pen can't 
leak, 


Rich Gold Girdle reinforces 
4 pan —was $1 extra—now 
ree. 


**Lueky Curve’’ Feed uses 
capillary attraction to pro- 
duce steady flow. 

Duofold Point tipped with 
polish Iridium, guaran- 
teed 25 years if not abused. 
Fit gnd“balance in a shape- 
ly barrel. - 
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What Picture of You 


does the World get 
irom Your Handwriting? 


A poor pen gives a poor impression 


—A “Duofold does you justice 


Isn’t it worth $7 to put yourself on a basis with anybody? 


N THIS new Age, a world of Parker Duofold 

users are daily writing into their careers 
Success! When least you know it, your pen- 
manship is competing with theirs. For often 
it is by your handwriting that you are judged 
by people who know you only slightly, or 
whom you have yet to meet. 

And what a world of inference is drawn 
from handwriting—courage or timidity, neat- 
ness or carelessness, intelligence or ignorance, 
strength or weakness. A characterful hand 
can be a priceless asset, just as a poor pen can 
be a heavy liability. 

It is not a question of whether you have a 
pen, but whether you have one that gives the 
world the kind of impression you are capable 
of creating. It is not a question of price, for the 
Duofold point is guaranteed 25 years if not 
abused. Hence it’s the most economical pen 
you can own—or give, as well as the most 
valuable to one’s career. 


Its super-smooth point of extra thick gold 
has a tip of polished Iridium, hardest metal 
known. No style of writing can distort it— 
thus a pen you can lend without a tremor. 


Its size and symmetry and balance make it 
a barrel your hand can hold with fingers 
gently extended—a pen of inspiring swing. 

The world will respect your judgment if 
you carry this black-tipped lacquer-red beauty. 
Its color is handsomer than gold—it makes 
this a hard pen to lose. 


$7 for the Over-size Duofold with the big 
ink capacity, or $5 for the Duofold Jr. or the 
slender Lady Duofold, will put you on a basis 
with anybody. 

Step up to the nearest pen counter and buy 
one on 30 days’ approval. But make no mis- 
take, only the pen stamped “Geo. S. Parker— 
Lucky Curve” is a genuine Duofold, with the 
25-year Point and Press-Button Filler 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY : JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
THE PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA + 


arke 
UO 


With The. 


oY 
Duofold Jr. $5 


Same except for size 1 


25 Year Point 


With ring for chatelaine 


Parker Duofold Pencils match the Duofold Pen, $3.50 SAN FRANCISCO SPOKANE 
THE COMMERCIAL PRESS, LTD., SHANGHAI, CHINA, DISTRIBUTORS, CHINA 


Red and Black 
Color Combination 
Reg. Trade Mark 
U.S. Pat. Office 


Lady Duofold $5 


91 


Rivals the beauty 
of the Scarlet 
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Standard Sizes of 
Goodyear Balloon Tires 


: Balloons Balloons 
Present size for present wheels for new wheels 


30 x 314* 31 x 4.40 29 x 4.40 
31 x4 32 x.4.95 BMPS < S925) 
32x 4 33 x 4.95 Sse oo 
3S 34 x 4.95 ol 5.25 
32 x 4144 SB eee 32 O20 
33 x 414 34 x 5.77 33 x 6.20 
34x 44 EXON 1 33 x 6.20 
ooo) 35 x 6.60 33 x 6.60 


*If present rims are clincher type, new straight-side rim tops 
(quite inexpensive) will be required. 


AR 


Copyright 1924, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.,, Ine. 


Every Mother Is Inter- 
ested In This New Starch 
Which Keeps Children’s ° 
Clothes Looking Fresh 
and Clean Longer 


fH 
oF 


ERE is a fact that has ex- 
cited the curiosity of many 
omen: 

Children’s wash clothes, when 
lean and fresh from the store, 
tay clean longer than garments 
hat have been washed once or 
‘wice. And, of course, the same 
pplies to other wash garments 


nd household fabrics. 
Why Is It? 


U is no longer a secret. New 
wash garments stay clean 
longer because the great fabric 
makers use a special kind of 
starch. Andsuchastarch, LINIT, 
a now offered to the housewife 
for home laundering. 

This is the remarkable new starch dis- 
covery which makes even ordinary cotton 
look and feel like linen. You can buy it by 
merely asking your grocer for LINIT. 


Why Linit Is Different 


OU will be interested to know that LiniT 

is entirely different from old-fashioned 
‘starches. When ready for use, the LINIT 
mixture is thin and free-running like water 
’—not thick and pasty. 

When you dip your garments into the 
LINIT mixture, it immediately penetrates 
every thread of the fabric. At the same 


time it strengthens and prolongs the life of . 


the material. 


Makes (tton Look and feel Like 
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e Wonderful New Starch 
_ for CHILDRENS CLOTHES 


Bes LiniT keeps children’s clothes 
clean longer, mothers everywhere have 
welcomed LiniT for children’s wash garments 
—as well as other household fabrics. 


“How does tinit keep clothes clean 
longer?” you may ask. The answer is in Its 


penetrating qualities. 


Lintr soaks through every thread of the 
fabric, and in this way fastens back into place 
all loosening bits of thread and the small 
shreds of lint, giving the fabric a soft, pliable, 
natural finish like new linen. By eliminating 
lint, your children’s garments do not gather 
the small particles of dust in the air. 


Once you starch with LINIT, you'll never 
go back to using the old-fashioned starches. 
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Your Children Can 
Always Be Charmingly 
Dressed If You Will 
Starch Their Dainty 
Wash Clothes With Linit 


oe 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Every effort is being made to supply 
grocers, our only distributors, through- 
out the country. If your grocer 
cannot supply you with LiniT, send 
in this coupon and we will send you 
by return mail prepaid, the amount 
of tiniT you desire. 


L 
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CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
DEPT. It 
ARGO, ILLINOIS 


Enclosed is ¢ for which please send 
me____full sized 10¢ packages of Linit. 
(Enclose 1o¢ for each package Linit desired ) 


NAME —_ 


ADDRESS——_— = 


TOWN 
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GROCER’S NAME 
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FOR STARCHING 
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Penetrates 
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Preserves 
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t hold heat. They help you to look well dressed and to feel cool 
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“Io any man who ever 


mopped his brow 


BEFORE you get all “het up” this 
summer, step in and tell your cloth- 
ier you want to try on one of the 
better-tailored Palm Beach Suits. 
Pick out one of the new patterns. 
You will see some of the best-looking 
cloth designs and colors you ever 
laid eyes on. Then try on the suit 
you have selected. Look at the way 
it fits, the good-looking style it has. 
That’s the result of better tailoring. 

Take a couple of suits in the new 
patterns. Start wearing them, and 
you'll find out something that some 
men haven’t yet learned—that is, 


how cool you can be dressed in hot © 


weather. The patented, porous Palm 
Beach Cloth attends to that. It lets 


heat out, so the body can breathe. 
You can’t get away from the heat in 
the summer time, but you can get 
away from that hot, sticky, uncom- 
fortable dog-days feeling when you 
wear well-made, fine-fitting, cool 
Palm Beach Suits. 

Your regular clothier should have 
Palm Beach Clothes of the price, 
colors, tailoring, patterns, and cut 
that are designed to meet the taste 
of men of your sort. 

Golf knickers, sport clothes, and 
boys’ suits of Palm Beach Cloth are 
cool, good-looking, and durable. 


THESPALM BEACH MILLS 
GOODALL WORSTED CO., Sanford, Maine 
A. ROHAUT, Selling Agent, 229 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


At all good clothing stores—in dark and light colors and many patterns 


Priced according to finish and tailoring 


ALM BEACH 


Below are shown some of 
the colors and patterns you 
can choose from. 
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In business you look well dressed and 
you feel cool even with your coat on. 
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Palm Beach Suits come in dark and 

medium colors as well as light. It is 

the cloth, not the color, that keeps 
you cool. 


| 
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Yes, gol darn it, | 
I ought to know raya 
something about tobacco ———2 


I have been smoking a pipe for 
over twenty years and I'll tell you 
tight now that this VELVET To- 
bacco is mild—it has fine flavor 
and smokes cool. What more 
could you want? 


The Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company tell you that VELVET ‘is- 
made from the finest Kentucky Bur- 
ley Tobacco and that every bit of it: 
is aged in wood. And I know it is so. 


aged inwood 


Liccerr & Myers TopaccoCo, 
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needs a friend” 


HE famous cartoons ZY WW MWWWVW@"! “CMM 
| “When a Feller Needs a Yo Y 
> Friend” are familiar to j Y 
aillions of newspaper readers. Yj Yj 


SS 


fou will find this “feller” 
wherever there are children 
yf the poor cooped up in 
qualid quarters. 


The Fresh Air Funds organ- 
zed by newspapers and other 
dndly folk are doing a splendid 
work in getting children out 
of the city and into the coun- 
try. They need your help. 
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Find out what is being done 
in your community to give 
these poor, pinched, nature- 
starved children the happiest 
time of their lives. If a Fresh 
Air Fund has been started 
give it your heartiest support. 
But if nothing of the kind is 
under way won't you ask your 
favorite newspaper to help 
start a Fresh Air Campaign? They know all about the 
work that other big newspapers are doing. Don’t wait. 
There is not a precious minute to lose—the Summer will 
slip away so fast. : 


, 
a) 


WHAT ARE WE GOING 
TO DO ABOUT IT? 


“1 WISH I KNEW A — 

BOY WHO WOULD LIKE TO 
SPEND A WEEK OR TWO 
UP HERE” 


To, = “GEE! 
1 WISH SOMEBODY 'D 
INVITE ME TO THE, 
COUNTRY AGIN THIS YEAR 
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into private homes is pathetic. It is usually their first 
glimpse of a real home. 


If you have children of your own think what it would 


es mean to see them drooping and withering in the stifling 
If you live in the country will you share your home with heat of dark airless rooms all Summer, playing — 
some poor child this Summer—even for two weeks? Your tag with death in truck-jammed streets. ¢ 


own newspaper undoubtedly knows of boys and girls who 
need just the help that you can give. Poor youngsters—it  In.memory of your own happy childhood—or 
will be the first time that many of them have seen perhaps in regret for the fun that you've Ey AA 
a green field or brook or real woods. Fire escapes, burning § missed—will you help? If you are in the city, o ; 
hot sidewalks, brick walls—these are the wretched send some needy children to the country. If 7h, 
substitutes for trees and flowers that they have known. you are in the country, take them away from hs 
The gratitude of the boys and girls who are taken the city. It is a splendid thing to do. 


One great metropolitan newspaper claims 
that it can send a child to the country for 
two weeks for only $7. The same news- 
paper figures that last year it gave the 
children of its city more than 500 years of 
happiness! 14,000 children were given 


fresh air vacations—two weeks each; 6,000 
were placed in the camps maintained by 
this newspaper and 8,000 were sent to 
private homes. But there were 35,000 
applications for these 14,000 places —less 
than half were taken care of. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE I 
Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, 


The children were selected by the welfare 
workers of hospitals, schools, settlement 
houses, clinics, dispensaries, day nurseries, 
probation societies, orphan asylums and 
other welfare and health organizations. 


The boys and girls were given a critical phys- 
ical examination before they were sent off. 
Careful record was kept of a certain group 
of these children and it was found that the 
average gain in weight at the end of a two 


Published by 


weeks’ stay in the country was nearly five 
pounds for each child. 


No social service is more important than 
this of building healthy boys and girls. A 
vacation in the right environment may 
mean a permanent change in the life of 
a child. 
This is the time of the year when every 
boy and girl “needs a friend”. How 
many youngsters will you make happy? 
HALEY FISKE, President. 


NSURANCE COMPANY ~ NEW 


More Insurance in force, More new 


YORK 


Insurance each year 
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Those Enemies 


which cloud and ruin teeth 


Learn how millions now combat them 


Modern research has revealed why teeth 
discolor and decay. It has found new ways 
to fight those causes—very effective ways. 


Millions now use these methods, largely 
by dental advice. You can see the results 
now wherever you look. They have brought 
to people the world over a new dental era. 


A ten-day test shows one how much they 
mean. This is to offer you that test and urge 
you to accept it. 


The chief enemy—film 


That viscous film you feel on teeth is the 
major cause of trouble. It tends to cling and 
stay. Unless removed it soon becomes dis- 
colored, then it forms dingy coats. That is 
how teeth lose beauty. 


Film also holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. Germs 
breed by millions in it. They cause many 
serious troubles, local and internal. 


Papsadénl 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste, based on modern research. 


Now advised by leading dentists 
the world over. 


Film-caused troubles were constantly in- 
creasing. Some became alarming in extent. 
So dental investigators sought ways to com- 
bat them. 


Two methods found 


Eventually two ways were found. One 
disintegrates the film at all stages of for- 
mation. One removes it without harmful 
scouring. 


Many careful tests have proved these 
methods effective. A new-type tooth paste 
has been created to apply them daily. The 
name is Pepsodent. 


Leading dentists everywhere began to ad- 
vise it. Now careful people of some 50 na- 
tions enjoy the benefits it brings. 


Some unique results 


This research also proved two other things 
essential. So Pepsodent multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. That is there to neutral- 
ize mouth acids—the cause of tooth decay. 


A test that you owe to 
yourself 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth become whiter as the film-coats 
disappear. 


See and feel the results of this method, 
then do what you think best. Cut out 
coupon now. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


PROTECT THE ENAMEL 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, then re- 
moves it with an agent far softer than 
enamel. Never use a film combatant which 
contains harsh grit. 


It multiplies the starch digestant in saliva. 
That is there to digest starch deposits which 
may otherwise ferment and form acids. 


Thus Pepsodent gives multiplied power to _ 
these great natural tooth-protecting agents. 


Pepsodent is designed to combine all the 
effects which modern authorities advise. To 
accomplish all a dentifrice can do. The 
world-wide place it holds today shows how 
men who know regard it. = 


Have you noticed how many teeth 
now shine? 


Look about you anywhere. Note how 
many teeth now glisten. That shows one 
change which Pepsodent has brought. 


Those whiter teeth, no doubt, have won 
millions to this method. Men and women 
like to look their best. 


But those whiter teeth mean cleaner, 
safer teeth. They mean that film and starch 
and acids are effectively combated. 


However much this means to you, it — 
means far more to children. Their teeth are 
most subject to attacks. They have more 
years to suffer the results. 


Dentists now advise that children use Pep- 
sodent from the time the first tooth appears. 


So to all in your home it is very important 
that you know how much Pepsodent means. 


1595 
10-DAY TUBEVER ES 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 

Dept. 987, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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“America has been generous to Real Silk, it is 
cause Real Silk has rendered a particular service 
» the American people. 


) spectacular a rise can be explained in no 
ther way. 


<7 \7 
Se oe ote 


our years ago, there was no apparent demand 
yr a new brand of silk hosiery, or a new silk 
osiery service. The world already seemed to be 
all of silk hosiery mills. 


‘here were plenty of precedents for our failure 
nd none for our success. 


“here was no glamour to our idea. It was so 
imple as to seem almost absurd. 


t was simply this—to take our product directly 
o the men and women of America, and to put 
he savings thereby accrued back into the hosiery 
tself—in other words, to give the American 
eople a better product for less money. 

The idea seemed to take hold. From the very be- 
xinning, the hum of knitting machines has been 
roken by the staccato of pneumatic riveters as 
mills and still more mills have risen to answer 
the growing, nation-wide call for Real Silk 
Hosiery. 

If the spirit of America is one of industry and 
growth, perhaps nowhere else in America is this 
pirit so dramatically portrayed. 


We started with no reckless eagerness for suprem- 
acy; we started rather with the conviction that a 
company can prosper only in proportion to the 
service it renders. 


We have never considered competition, but have 

gone constantly ahead on the principle that “ who- 
. e ” 

ever does a thing best ought to be the one to do it. 


\7 °, \? 
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We have done nothing that others could not 
have done. We have been favored by no good for- 
‘tune except that which favors anyone who re- 
gards real service as the only true basis of success. 
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NOTE: Of all the hosiery mills in 
America that manufacture men’s and 
women’s hosiery exclusively, the Real 
Silk Hosiery Mills of Indianapolis, 
are today the leaders in their field. 


Mie eS 


As our business has been carried along on the flood 
tide of national appreciation, we have scrupulously 
adhered to the principles on which we started. 


Our instructions to the 5,000 Real Silk Repre- 
sentatives today are the same as they were to the 
first 50 Real Silk Representatives in the first year 
of our undertaking. 


As the sales frontiers of our business have been 
pushed farther and farther ahead, we have found 
newer and better ways of rendering the wearers 
of silk hosiery an even greater service. 


When the first Real Silk Representative made 
his first sale of Real Silk Hosiery, he gave the 
purchaser a positive guarantee. From that day 
on, we have accepted full responsibility .for our 
product, literally and without reserve. 

We have not been without imitators who have 
sought to duplicate our success, as we have not 
been without critics who have sought to depre- 
ciate and belittle us. 


Meanwhile, our case has rested squarely with 
the American people. 


America has always done the most for those in- 
stitutions that have done the most for America. 


There is nothing new in this, but it is upon such 
“startling commonplaces” that all great suc- 
cesses have been built. 


If America didn’t know from experience that 
Real Silk Hosiery is all that we claim it to be, 
America would of course pick out some other 
mills and make IT the largest of its kind in the 
world. 
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In a spirit of service we have come a very great 
distance in a very short time—from a mere idea 
to world leadership in less than four years. 


And in a spirit of service we again dedicate our- 
selves to the simple principle upon which we 
started—that of putting service ahead of profit— 
of giving a little more than anyone expects. 
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rf ndianapolts, Indiana 


Leadership inn less than four years 


This gold button identi- 
fies the authorized Real 


Silk Representative when 
he calls at your home. 
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Here’s an armhole that 
can’t curl or riv—large, 
roomy and friction-free. 


2 


Talk about comfort! The 
Hanes closed crotch stays 
closed. It’s cut and stitched 
in a special way to insure 
comfort. 


3 


A wide, full-length knee 
that won’t creep up your 
leg — won’t bind! 


There’s double strength, 
double elasticity in the 


thread instead of single. 
Sewed especially to prevent 
rips and tears. 


LY This button refuses — 
come off. It’s sewed to t 
seam. Four thicknesses 
material instead of the us 
two. No patch! 


Full Cut 
ATHLETIC UNION SUITS 


Say “HANES” and you've said it all 


* ANES” is the word! You could talk for an 
hour telling your dealer what you want in 
summer underwear and not say half as much as 


you will by simply saying “Hanes.” 


When you come out with “Hanes Athletics, 
please,” here’s what you really ask for: Under- 
wear that will fit and feel as if it was made for 
you, with all the freedom, roomy comfort and 
coolness that you must have for summer weather. 
You ask for underwear that is guaranteed right 
down to the last stitch and button. Say Hanes 
and you'll get the best underwear value that ever 


came out of a factory—unbeatable quality at an 
unbeatable price—One Dollar. 

Read the five famous Hanes points above. 
They are the result of a world of underwear 
thought and experience. Every one of them 
means greater comfort, longer wear, bigger value. 

Go into your dealer’s to-day and say ‘“‘Hanes.” 
Make any comparison you like for workmanship 
and material. Compare the service and wear! If 
your regular dealer can’t fit you, write us at once. 

Hanes 1s made for boys, too, in the same quality. 
They are from 2 to 16 years—sizes 20 to 34. 


READ THIS GUARANTEE: We guarantee Hanes Underwear 
absolutely—every thread, stitch and button. We guarantee to 
return your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Next Winter Youll Want ko Wear Nanos, Winter 


New York Office, 366 Broadway 
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A good plug for Fords / 


| Spring’ Teeninal Clip - 


makes it easy to test plug or coil while motor is run- © 
ning and locks nut so that it will not unscrew. 
There is no danger of damaging connection through 
use of pliers as the clip keeps it tight. 


Heavy Body Porcelain ~ 
to withstand hard service—plug comes apart by un- 
screwing bushing. 


High Temperature Fins | 


Plugs become shorted by deposits of carbon. The 
thin edges of the fins on the patented carbon proof 
porcelain get hot quickly and burn away the deposits, 
thus preventing accumulation of carbon. | 


Heavy Electrode 


designed to form natural drain so no oil will lodge 
in spark gap. 


INSTALL A SET OF 1075’s TODAY—YOUR MOTOR WILL PERFORM BETTER 


AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, Michigan 
Makers of AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 


U. S. Pat. No. 1,135,727, April 13, 1915; U.S. Pat. No. 1,216,139, Feb. 13, 1917. Other Patents Pending 


| 
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Varies can be sure of this fact: When a line of products 
has borne a trademark as long and successfully as 
Keen Kutter, each item has been developed until it is right. 

From its first appearance, the Keen Kutter mark has 
stood for something more than a line of cutlery and tools. 
It has stood for an old-fashioned principle of craftsman: 
ship, that every product be wrought of the best material 
and fashioned with the finest skill. 

Through the years, the Keen Kutter line has grown to 
include every item of hardware commonly used in home 
or shop. Step by step, with the Keen Kutter line, have 
also grown Keen Kutter refinements, ever keeping pace 
with new ways and new needs. 

Today, Keen Kutter is old in the mastery that comes 
with years of painstaking learning and doing, young in 
its adaptation of every fresh development that is good. 
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THE SIMMONS 
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CUTLERY 


Pee up a Keen Kutter saw. Let the perfect feel of it glad- 
den your hand. A Keen Kutter hammer, a hatchet, an 
axe, always falls true to the stroke. A Keen Kutter knife 
holds its edge and cuts clean. 

Keen Kutter appeals to the expert who knows fine tools. 
It sharpens the bent of the average man who just likes to 
tinker about the house; helps him to do a better job than 
he ever thought he could do. 

The founders of the famous Keen Kutter line, The 
Simmons Hardware Company, are the largest concern of 
their kind in the world. They have been selling Keen 
Kutter products for 30 years. But they are less proud of 
their size and age than they are of their standard of honest 
worth, expressed by the founder, E. C. Simmons, when he 
said: 

“The recollection of quality remains long after 
the price is forgotten.” 

DEALERS EVERYWHERE CARRY THE KEEN KUTTER LINE 


HARDWARE CoO. 


, 
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rom Leaves to Latite 


Just a leaf-covered hut—swept by winds and drenched by 
rains—was man’s first conception of roofing comfort and 
security. Think of it! 


Today—through the development of storm-tight, fire-safe 
Genasco Latite Shingles he has found complete roofing pro- 
tection. Rain and wind, cold and heat are shut outside a 
Genasco roof. 

Genasco Latite Shingles are locked tight to each other. 
The sun can’t curl them. Hurricane winds can’t tear them 
off. And they insulate, as well as waterproof, your home. 


Made in three natural, unfading colors—red, green and 
blue-black. Suitable for any type of building—over old 
shingles or new boards. Write for illustrated folders. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
New York Chicago Pittsburgh St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco 


x They lock on 
your roof 
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Front View Back View 
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“Clicquot Club” 


the real American drink 


Clicquot Club is why so many people drink ginger ale. All 
over this country, when the sun beats down hotly, bottles of 
Clicquot are being uncapped. 

People know it everywhere; people like it everywhere. They 
judge all ginger ale by this twinkling, sparkling drink; - and 
because they do, the only ginger ale that satisfies them 1s 
Clicquot Club itself. They all like De 

Sweetness that isn’t cloying, life and tang that isn’t biting, 
ginger heat that’s icy cold—Clicquot Club Ginger Ale! 

Uncap a bottle! To see its cool amber shimmer, to breathe 
its fresh ginger fragrance, to taste its fruity tang—all this 1s to 
know why Clicquot is liked universally and preferred nationally. 
Clicquot Club is one hundred per cent the good drink, one 
hundred per cent the American drink. Order by the case from 
your grocer, druggist, or confectioner. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY, Mius, Mass., U. S. A. 


‘icquot Gloo 


What’s a Black Cow? 
Clicquot Club Sarsa- 


e parilla creamed up like 
coffee. Full-bodied? 
l we I G Sweet? Rich? You said 

i it! 


PRONOUNCED KLEE-KO 


| 
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Write for our new booklet, 
“‘A Glimpse Inside.’’ It ex- 
plains why Chase VELMO 
is the ideal Travel Fabric. 


The Luxurious Upholstery 
for Your Closed Car 


FASE 


elmo 


PERFECTED MOHAIR VELVET 
Made by 


“SANFORD MILLS: 


SANFORD, MAINE 
L. C. CHASE & CO., Selling Agents, Boston 


NEW YORK DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


A fine closed car is as fine as it can be only when it is up- Made in many shades of taupe, golden browns, silver 
holstered in Chase VELMO, the Luxurious Mohair Velvet. greys, blues, greens, maroons— plain or with contrasting 
To meet the demands of car owners for luxurious ease, stripes—there is a distinctive pattern in Chase VELMO. 
richness that charms the eye, and extreme durability, sure to express your individuality and good taste. 
manufacturers of high-grade closed cars feature Chase When you buy your new closed car ask the salesman to 
VELMO as the Travel Fabric de luxe. assure you that the upholstery is Genuine Chase VELMO. 


HE Motor Coach does not. displace 
the rails, but supplements them. It 
builds a new traffic that will bring more 
business to many a trading center, and 
ultimately add to the business of both 
steam and electric carriers. 


In many cases, the original transpor- 
tation company is itself operating the bus 
line that gives more frequent service. 


The Motor Coach is here to stay and 
Timken Axles are aiding in its economic 
operation and success. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. DETROIT 
Sole Representatives in the British Isles: 
AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS CO., 3, Berners St., London, W. 1. 
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FOR PASSENGER 
CARS, TAXICABS 
MOTOR TRUCKS 
DELIVERY CARS 
MOTOR COACHES 
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Only Boone Cabinets have DEALERS: Meet the famous 

all these exclusive features é = - 3 Boone sisters at the new Amer 

1 Builrin desk section. j os _ican Furniture Mart, Chicago. 
Catalog on request. 


2. Card index recipe file. LK, o 
3. Electric light. Yj he i : 

4, Electri¢ socket for appliances. ; : Pad de ; Campbell ys 

5. Disappearing ironing board. : Smith-Ritchie 

6. Bevelled mirror. ; P See 

7. Built-in alarm clock. / Co., Lebanon, Ind. — 
8. Coffee mill. / : Oldest Manulacturers of 

9. Swinging stool. , A 


10. Automatic daily reminder. 


eee & . KITCHEN CABINETS 


Designed by 369 Women 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


The Florence 
Leveler 
By means of this simple 
device on each leg the 
stove can be set per- 
fectly level, no matter 
how uneven the floor. 


More Heat— 
Less Care 


The gas-like flame in 
the Florence burners is 
close up under the cook- 
ing, so the heat is not 
wasted. 
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The stove is hot 
yet the kitchen is cool 


Here is a range that keeps the heat where it belongs —close to the cooking 


Do you realize that a woman who cooks three 
meals a day spends the greater part of her time 
in the kitchen? Don’t you think she deserves to 
have this room cool and comfortable—not made 
unbearable all through the summer by a blazing 
hot cook stove? 

With a Florence Oil Range in the kitchen it is 
necessary to have a fire only when cooking is 
actually being done. After all the work of prepar- 
ing the meat, vegetables, and dessert is completed 
—then the fire is lighted, and not until then! 


Easy to start 


Just turn a lever and touch a match to the Asbes- 
tos Kindler. In a few minutes the most intense 
heat rises in a clear blue flame, close up under the 
cooking. And there it stays. It does not spread 
out into the kitchen. 

By turning a lever this flame can be regulated to 
any degree of heat you may require. When dinner 
is ready to serve, a turn of the lever puts out the 
fire, leaving a cool kitchen in which to clean up. 


Burns the vapor of kerosene 


The Florence Oil Range is a real economy. It burns 
the vapor of kerosene. It does not burn from a wick 
flame, such as you see in the ordinary oil lamp. Kero- 


sene is a fuel that is cheap and always easy to get. 

Your kitchen work is very simple when you 
havea Florence. There is no coal or wood to carry; 
no fire to be shaken; no ashes to be removed. ine 
kerosene tank must be filled occasionally—that’s 
All there 16 to do. This tank. is,made of metal, 
with a glass bull’s-eye. It is light in weight and 
very easy to fill. 


Lustrous enamel and gleaming nickel 


The Florence is built of the best materials. Blue or 
white porcelain enamel, attractive lines, and nickel 
trimming make it an ornament to any kitchen. 

Don’t buy just am oil stove. Be sure you visit a 
store (department, furniture, or hardware store) 
where the Florence is sold. If you don’t know the 
nearest one, write us for the name. It is worth 
the slight trouble. 


Send for free booklet 


There is much that will interest you in our book- 
let, “Get Rid of the “Cook Look.’”” Drop us a 


line today and we will mail it to you. 


Florence Stove Company, Dept. 560, Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Oil Ranges, Florence Ovens, Florence 
Water Heaters, and Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by McClary’s, London, Canada 
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She has an easy time 
with her canning, for 
she merely turns a lever 
Florence Oil 
Range to get any degree 
of heat she wants. 


The Florence 
Oven 


Has the famous 
“baker's arch” of 
the old Dutch oven 
and our patented heat 
distributor to insure 
even baking. When 
not in use this oven 
can be lifted from 
the stove. 


Entire contents 
copyright 1924, F.S: Co 


FLORENCE Oil kange 
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Camp! You'll thank your 
stars you took Unguentine. 
For Boy Scouts ‘Always in 
my kit". 


For that automobile trip— 
of course, a spare tire and 
tube—of Unguentine. 


OR instance—bathing. A day on the beach— 
the soft clean sand—“‘water’s fine” —how good 
the warm sun feels to your body, cooped up in clothes 


so long. Wonderful day ! 


Don’t let the children suffer. 
Unguentine stops pain and 
infection at once. Keep a 
tube in the medicine chest. 


But that night and the day after. Gee, how it hurts! 
That tender white skin of yours has turned to so many 
square inches of flaming, throbbing misery. 


“What shall I do?” 


If you know Unguentine, you know what to do—at 
once. Rub it in gently but thoroughly and soon the 
burning pain begins to die away. (In severe cases 
spread thickly on gauze and apply, holding in place 
with adhesive tape or bandage.) 


What a relief! Unguentine’s healing work has begun. 
Soon well. Sunburn’s pain is forgotten—Unguentine 
remembered. 


kits of hundreds of the 
country’s leading industrial 
eae : After all, sunburn is just a burn and for thirty-five 
years Unguentine has been knownas the “first thought 
for burns”. Your doctor will confirm that. So will 


your druggist and many of your own friends. 


So many things are bound to happen 
to the skin in summer 
We all want to be out-doors—a more strenuous life. 
We do unusual things—and the skin suffers. Injuries 
like cuts, burns, bruises, blisters; irritations like sun- 
burn, windburn, poison ivy or oak, mosquito bites, 
prickly heat, chafing—whatever the name (and there 


Look for this display carton 
on your druggist’s counter. 
It will remind you. 


New York Chicago 


Return this coupon. Test Unguentine yourself 


THE NORWICH PHARMACAL CO., Norwicu, N. Y. 
Enclosed find 8 cents in stamps for trial tube of Unguentine and 
booklet “What to do” (for little ailments and real emergencies) 
by Michael Webster Stofer, M. De; 


Name. — S, ee ee a 


City 
Address____ > 5 : ____and State 


unburn Hurts!” 


Here’s a famous friend in need for summer 


THE NORWICH PHARMACAL COMPANY 
Laboratories—Norwich, New York 
Kansas City 


—a trusted name 


on pharmaceutical preparations 


June 28,1 


oe 


are literally hundreds of these skin injuries or irrita- 
tions) the result is much the same. The three layers 
of cells that make up the skin are inflamed, irritated 
or actually destroyed. 


Injuries to the skin need scientific treatment. Quick 
and successful treatment must accomplish not one 
but all of the following results: Stop pain. Unguen- 
tine stops pain with grateful promptness. Prevent 
infection. Unguentine kills germs within a few mo- 
ments, preventing minor troubles from becoming 
serious. Heal quickly. Unguentine stimulates rapid 
growth ot healthy cells. Avoid needless scars. d 


Unguentine heals from the bottom upward, seldom 
leaving scars. 


Remember these four results. Unguentine accom- 


plishes all four. 


Scientifically produced in our laboratories for over a 
third of a century, tested and successfully used in hos- 
pitals and by physicians in literally millions of cases, 
Unguentine is well-nigh unfailing. ye 
Be prepared. Ask your druggist for 
Unguentine —in the convenient, aseptic 
tube—today! You'll soon agree Un- 
guentine is a real friend in need to the 
whole family. A regular standby. When 
skin accidents or irritations happen, your 
first thought will be “Unguentine— 
quick!” To keep a tube on hand is 
wisdom. 


PS, 
Prevent sunburn—and 
get a.coat of tan, too, 
Before going into the 
water, rub Unguentine 
well into the skin not 
covered by your bathing 
suit. Result—no “burn”, 
no blister, no peeling. 
Just a great day out ot 
doors. 


Ss 
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Pronounced UN-GWEN-TEE 
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Chitfons Without a Flaw 


Filmy chiffons are the vogue 


But how hard it has been to get them perfect—clear and flawless 
in texture. 


Despite the closest scrutiny at the hosiery counter, one often finds 
in putting on the stockings that they disclose knot-like irregularities 
which might be unnoticeable were it not for the sheerness of the 
chiffon fabric. 


But now, through an extra step of care on the part of Allen A, 


one may be assured of the perfection one seeks in chiffon hosiery. 


Just before packing, each pair of Allen A chiffons is given an extra 
inspection—an unique, final, “buyers’ inspection” by specially 
trained women. 


Their professional skill can detect in a flash tiniest irregularities 
that even the most careful buyer would miss. 


Thus, today, by asking for Allen A chiffon hosiery one can take it 
for granted that each and every pair is perfection itself. 


- 


A 1&2 n ae 


Huo. Sei vem, 


For men, women and children 


nid er yeaa 


For men and boys only 


Reh B 2 A ee ae COMPANY, K_E.N:O SHA: : WoPt8sG, ON sia 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Ask for:— 
In these newest Spring colors: Aire-” 
dale, Peach, Tan Bark, Racquet, 
Jack Rabbit, Bombay, Mandalay, 
and all other wanted shades. 
No. 3780 retails at $2.00 
No. 3785 retails at $2.25 


Id at Iwenty— 
~ Young at Forty 


N India a woman of twenty is aging. 

At twenty-five, she is old. Her days 
are days of labor—there is no place in 
her world for the things of the mind 
and the spirit. So life is closing upon 
her when it is opening upon the woman 
of the West. 

The woman of America stays young 
because she keeps her mind young. The 
modern world offers her a thousand 
and one servants, and so instead of 
being merely a worker in the house, 
she is a partner in the home. She 1s 
living youth when the woman of India 
is remembering it. 

Among the youth-destroying tasks 
from which the women of America are 
freeing themselves is the weekly wash. 


Today more than two million American 
womenare laundry patrons. They have 
found that the laundry is satisfactory 
in its work and reasonable in its prices. 
But they value the laundry most for 
bringing them new leisure. 


In seven years, a washday a week 
mounts up to a year of washdays. But 
to laundry patrons, that year 1s a year 
of leisure. It is new time for the many 
things which bring happier days and 
longer youth. 


© ThoAtmCe 
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The woman of India is old at twenty 
because she works too much with her 
hands. The woman of America is young 
at forty because she finds time to stay 
young. The modern laundry will do 
for you one of the tasks upon which 
the woman of India is still spending 


her youth. And there is no need to 
wait until Monday to get this service. 
For the custom of the “‘ Monday wash- 
day”’ is as antiquated as the custom of 
doing the washing by the methods still 
used in.the East. 

Today, phone one of the modern 
laundries in your city—it will help keep 
you younger than the woman on the 
other side of the world who has only 
seen half your birthdays. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, Executive Offices, CINCINNATI 
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PRIM-PREST 


A finer laundry service. Every- 
thing carefully washed in many 
changes of rainsoft water and 
mild suds; everything beautifully 
ironed, ready to use or put away 
=a dainty service, complete in 
every detail. 


Here are six modern laundry services to choose fro 


HO-MESTIC 


Amost acceptable medium-priced 
service. Everything is tastefully 
ironed and folded. Because of the 
moderate cost of this service no 
starch is used. Many laundries, 
however, starch wearing apparel 
at a slight additional cost. 


ROUGH DRY 


Everything washed. Articles like 
knit underwear, hosiery, bat 

towels, are fluffed dry, ready for use. 
Flat work is neatly ironed. Those 
pieces needing it are starched. 
Only the ironing of the lighter 
pieces is left to be done at home. 


FLOAT-IRONED 


Alow-priced ironed service. Every- 
thing washed. Flat work ironed. 
Wearing apparel ironed unstarched 
and 70 per cent finished. Articles 
like shirts, waists and house dresses 
will require a little touching up 


* with a hand iron at home. 


THRIF-T-SERVICE 


Everything carefully washed and 
thoroughly rinsed in eight to ten 
changes of water. The excess 
water is removed. All flat work 
is ironed and carefully folded. 
Other work is returned damp, 
ready for starching, 


WET WASH 


Everything washed in mild suds, 
and thoroughly rinsed in eight 
to ten changes of rainsoft water. 
The excess water is removed and 
the bundle returned damp, sweet 
and clean, ready to iron or starch 
and hang up to dry. 


m. Some laundries offer all; all laundries offer some, or equivalent services under other names. 
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Non-breakable 
rubber button 


» ‘Ry, , 


What is Jantzen-stitch? 


The original 
elastic stitch 
(Jantzen-stitch ) 


The elasticity of the Jantzen-stitch 


Patented bow trunk, 
15 permanent! 


— gives perfect fit across hips 


” 


“Yeh 
Jantzen patented © 
non-vip crotch 


yy 


G Right back into 
Shape! 


. re at ison Jantzen can 
not be duplicated! 


qT is a pure, long-fibre wool fabric, which gives with 

every movement of the body, yet springs back like a piece 
of rubber. To weave the Jantzen-stitch fabric, we make 
special parts for the knitting machines, in our own shops. 


Jantzen-stitch is permanently elastic—it holds its 
shape for the life of the suit, which is a long, long time, 
And that means your Jantzen suit is always perfect- 
fitting. 

Beside the fit, a Jantzen keeps you warmer because, 
through the tiny tunnels of the Jantzen-stitch, drops of 
water cascade out, leaving the body dry. On the beach 
or in the water, you are always trim and comfortable in 
a Jantzen. This, then, is the meaning of Jantzen-stitch. 
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Now you can swim in a 
perfect~fitting Jantzen 


The suit that changed bathing to swimming! 


| 
: 


Via days are coming. Thousands are heading 

for beach and woods and mountains. Get into a 
Jantzen! Feel its perfect, comfortable fit. Claim the cool- 
ness you hanker for. Indulge in an invigorating plunge. 
Lie back, floating—your head comfortably pillowed on the 
water's surface. Swim, splash, play. You enjoy absolute 
freedom of every movement in a Jantzen. 


You can swim more easily in a Jantzen because of the 
original Jantzen-stitch of pure, long-fibre wool, which 
gives with every movement of the body, then springs back 
into shape. The patented bow-trunk pattern and the non- 
rip crotch allow muscle movements which are characteristic 
of swimming. The improved shoulder-strap and the un- 
breakable rubber button are also Jantzen features. 


For men, women and children 


Jantzen was designed and perfected to meet the demand of 
the skilled swimmer and yet lend style and grace to the 
wearer. It was the first suit to fit the body perfectly. So we 
called it a ‘‘swimming suit.’’ Others may copy the name 
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but they can’t copy the suit, because Jantzen features are 
patented. And today Jantzens are known and worn by 
men, women and children at every beach and pool, from 
Atlantic City to Manila. They are the choice of national 
and Olympic champions. 


Get your Jantzen for the Fourth 


We couldn't tie a string on everyone's finger, reminding all 
to be comfortable on’ the Fourth—that now is the time to 
get your Jantzen for coolness and fun. So we called this 
National Jantzen Weck, from June 26th to July 3rd. 


Look for the big display of Jantzens at leading stores in 
your city. You will find them in the fashionable new 
colors. See that the rest of the family or the rest of the 
‘‘bunch”’ are Jantzen-togged, too. The Fourth will be here 
almost before you know it. 

Style sheet and sample of Jantzen-stitch fabric sent free on 
request. 

JANTZEN Knittinc Mr11s 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Pacific Coast 


Dealers: Write or wire. We will ship by express prepaid. 


The Nation's 
Swimming Suit 


Your Windshield 


Herve is the most wide- 
ly traveled young lady 
in America! She's on 
a million automobile 
windshields! 

Ask your dealer for 
Jantzen diving girl 
stickers for your car. 
Or send 4c for two. 
Jantzen Knitting 
Mills, Portland, Ore. 


Fl Put a Red Diving Girl on 
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A Thousand Miles in Thirty Minutes 


Graph showing how the 


Thirty minutes on the Wasson Motor Check tells more right oil builds up power 
about your motor oil than a thousand miles of driving De ET 
or a thousand hours in the laboratory. *| CURVES SHOW = FEES 
2 | HORSE POWER === = 
38 RIGHT OIL —= [+t Eg i 
HAT happens to oil inside a running motor, in an actual car on the road? Hibs: <a. > HS==5 e i Sa 
. . . . . } trom. act: joker check test sheer an oe & ds 
That is what scientists have been trying to find out for years. That is 2 5 


what owners have wanted to know: not the properties of oil, its ingredients, its 
technical structure; but what the oil does inside the engine of a running car. 


But it’s been impossible to find out by test tube methods. They couldn’t 
make a car stand still long enough. And all the dare-devil mechanics, perched 
on running boards of speeding cars, couldn’t find out by the sense of touch or 
the sense of hearing. 


Today the thing is done. An engineer named Wasson has invented a machine 
that measures, with deadly accuracy, everything that makes the wheels go 
round. By driving any car or truck onto this machine a basic oil-testing fact 
can be proved:—that the oil which gives the motor the most power is the best 
lubricant for the motor. . 


HORSE POWER AT R 


Ravel 501 100,17 ‘bist Le Z Pi i 
AM 2576 he, ee 3 


iy 
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The best oil always shows the most engine power. Shows it at slow Mm 
speed or high speed; as much as 10% to 50% more power in tests equal 
to steep hill climbing or slow pulling in heavy traffic. 


Perhaps oil chemists will now work back from 
this basic oil-buying fact and discover reasons 
which they overlooked in their theories about the 
“properties”’ of oil. For a lot of theories based 
on high temperature tests, zero tests, viscosity, 
body, etc., are now superseded. 


Meanwhile, car owners will get the best lubri- 
cant, the longest engine life and the most power HE Nive Uiscdvered ‘the 


by choosing oil solely on the gain in power. Not Wasson Motor Check we 

‘ “aude secured the specific right to 

merely a gain made when the oil is fresh, but use it in demonstrating the 

: aes relation of oil to motor per- 

when it has stood the fury of friction and heat formants. /‘Fésts.dn all troes 

for hundreds of miles. of cars, new and old, prove 

' that the oil which gives the 

Prove it for yourself. Find the man who sells Tost power, Havoline par- 

bs - ‘ : ticularly, is worth its price 
Havoline—a fine, thirty-cent oil. Drain your and more. 


Do you know a “Breather? Crank case, wash it out, and fill up with this power ae peril gett e ee od REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 
when you see one? oil. You will change your whole point of view OI i 

the pistons. That’s one of 

the power wastes the Was- 


It’s where the oil goes into 
soa Le ee INDIAN REFINING COMPANY, ine Havoline Sells for 30c a quart (slightly 


your crank case, and where toward motor oil: you will think of it in terms 
A fine oil cuts the waste. higher in Western States and Canada yh 
Lawrenceville, Ill. 


the unburned vapors come 
out, that have slipped past of power. 
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Four tales of one fire 


HE managing editor called in the city editor and his editor-in-chief. “Look at 

this real estate item @,” he said, passing over a fresh galley proof. ‘All we ever 
publish about small business fires is what the owner of the building hands out. No 
wonder the owners of tenanted blocks think they’ve got the new sprinkler ordinance 
beaten. We’ve got to use this fire which wiped out Blake’s business this morning to 
put across real fire protection for merchants. See Chief Reynolds ©! Get the story 
from Blake @, from his wife, from his creditors—a real human story of enterprise, 
ambition and sudden ruin. And an editorial @! You can show what it costs small 
business tenants to do without the protection which all the big stores and factories 
have because they own their own buildings. Go to it!” 
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Landlord’s Story 


Modern Building to 
Replace Fireswept Store 


STREET 
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Chart shows portion of the Skinner block 
destroyed yesterday. This section now 
will be replaced by modern construction. 


The fire early yesterday morning in 
the Skinner block, corner of Seventeenth 
and Binghamton Road, in the heart of 
the downtown section, will prove to be 
a boon to the city. Mr. Skinner says he 
will now be able to modernize the section 
which burned and lease this busy corner 
to a drug company whose present lease on 
property in another section of the city 
has just expired. 


The loss on the building was fully 
covered by insurance. The occupant, 
The Popular Credit Store, conducted by 
James Blake, is reported to have sustained 
a heavy loss by reason of extensive im- 
provements and fixtures just finished. 
The second floor of the old building was 
to be opened soon with a stock of ladies’ 
coats and suits. The new stock was com- 
pletely destroyed. Mr. Blake is undecided 
as to future plans. 


Naintcrecs ante Grinnell Company is a 


The Human Version 
As a Reporter 
Found it 


The fire at Binghamton Road and 17th 
Street yesterday completely destroyed 
the two-story building owned by the 
Skinner Realty Co. The building was 
occupied by the ‘‘Popular Credit Store’’ 
owned by James Blake. 


Yesterday morning Mr. Blake had one 
of the most flourishing small enterprises 
in the city. Today, in ashes, lie the hopes 
and the profits of eleven years of its 
owner’s life. With the store went the 
little house on Summit street he had 
recently mortgaged to expand his work- 
ing capital. 


When seen at his home last night Mr. 
Blake said,‘‘Nothing but fire could have 
beaten me. But I did fear fire. All the 
earnings aboye a bare living had gone 
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Fire Chief’s Comment 


‘‘Yesterday’s fire, which ruined James 
Blake, was entirely the fault of the build- 
ing owners,’ ’ declared Fire Chief Reynolds 
last night. ‘‘In spite of frequent warnings 
from me they would do nothing really to 
safeguard the goods of their own tenants 
and thus help protect surrounding prop- 
erty. Mr. Skinner, president of the Skin- 
ner Realty Co., always said that the water 
was just outside the building in the city’s 
mains, under pressure. It was. That’s as 
far as it got until it was too late. Far-off 
water will neyer quench near fire, and 
ten feet is a long way off when, before 
any alarm reaches us, a store is on fire 
and burning fiercely. 


‘¢What is true of the Skinner property is 
true of most of our downtown district. 
There is danger of half the city being laid 
in ruins and only one thing can prevent 
such a disaster. That one thing is to com- 
pel sprinklers by law and not leaye the 
protection of business to those who know 


Ae ; oie 
back into goods and fixtures for my busi- nothing about the science of fire fighting 


ness. I knew they would vanish and that 
actual losses of eight to ten thousand 
dollars would follow in spite of all the 
insurance I carried for my creditors and 
myself. 


‘‘That is why I got other tenants of the 
Skinner Realty Co. to offer all the savings 
we would make on insurance if the land- 
lord would put in Automatic Sprinklers. 
Our proposition was rejected. I then 
offered to renew my lease for ten years 
and give my insurance savings, amounting 
to $800. a year, which would have returned 
the Realty Company a handsome divi- 
dend on the cost of protecting that section. 
With the whole block protected I could 
have paid as much as $1,000. a year toward 
sprinklers. 

‘“‘That is why all the tenants in our block 
have been working for the new ordinance 
to install sprinklers in our city’s congested 
district and assess the cost to the property 
benefited over a period of years.’’- 


When the fire starts, 


the water starts 


Ten feet is a long distance when the 
building is burning fiercely even before 
the Fire Department gets the alarm. 
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Editorial 


Yesterday’s fire is an example of the 
menace that hangs over a tenant’s busi- 
ness enterprises. 


Retail businesses of moderate size are 
a driving force in the city’s commerce. 
They are the real essence of a city’s pros- 
perity. They sell goods, buy goods, keep 
factories busy and railroads running with 
their ceaseless turnover of merchandise. 
Their growth creates real estate values. 
They are dynamic; real estate is static. 


And yet men who hold title to build- 
ings have more influence over laws and 
ordinances than the enterprising owners 
of these vigorous retail stores. 


This situation is even more appalling 
when received in the light of these facts. 


Two hundred and nineteen American 
cities have spent hundreds of millions of 
dollars to carry water through thousands 
of miles of street mains. After bringing 
that water to the curb, they hire 40,000 
firemenatacost of over $50,000,000a year, 
buy them apparatus and quarters costing 
$111,000,000 and rush them in fast motors 
through crowded city streets to carry 
water — where? —from the curb a few feet 
away to the inside of buildings that are 
burning and need it. 


In spite of all this elaborate prepara- 
tion and heavy expenditure, thousands of 
retail establishments burn up every year. 
One-tenth of all the fire loss falls on this 
one class of property. 


The obvious, the commonsense, the only 
thing to do is to scientifically extend the 
city’s fire service across the curb, and into 
buildings through automatic sprinkler 
systems. Then when fire starts— water 
will start. This city is considering an or- 
dinance to thus modernize its fire service. 
The prosperity and safety of the city de- 
mands its passage. 


sked for special information on automatic fire protection problems. 


Our experience of nearly 40 years in this field enables us to answer authoritatively. We have valuable data 


on municipal fire ‘protection, with 
pamphlet, 


special reference to such protection for congested value districts. The 


“The City’s Fire Problem in a Nutshell,” particularly emphasizes complete city protection. Send 


for your copy today. Address Grinnell Company, Inc., 302 West Exchange Street, Providence, 


GRINNELL COMPANY 


Automatic Sprinkler 
Systems » 


Steam &? Hot Water 
Heating Equipment 


Fittings, Hangers, 


Humidifying and 
and Valves 


Drying Equipment 


Pipe Bending, 
Welding, etc. 


Ree 


Power and 
Process Piping 
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—that you may ride 
in safety 


| Oa the greatest city of the world, subway 
trains carry millions of people each day— 
in safety. 


On the streets above in the tall buildings, eleva- 
tors carry millions more—in safety. 


That you may ride in safety, Bakelite plays an 
important part in the construction and operation of 
these modern means of transportation. 


For instance: 


In the New York Subways, Bakelite is used 
for the insulation of the Westinghouse Electric 
Pneumatic Brakes, and the signal system at many 
points is protected also with Bakelite. 


In Elevator Service, to insure the safety of 
passengers, the insulation of the car switches built 
by the Otis Elevator Company is made of Bakelite. 


These are merely two of the hundreds of uses 
of Bakelite where dependability and enduring ser- 
vice are vital. 


Known chemically as phenol resin, but sold 
under the trade mark “Bakelite,” this unusual 
material in many ways is playing an important 
part in your daily life. 


Our Engineering Department will be glad to 
confer with manufacturers who are interested in 
having more specific information about Bakelite. 


Send for our illustrated booklet 
BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue 636 West 22nd Street 
New York Chicago 


BAKELITE 
is the registered 
Trade Mark for the 
Phenol Resin Prod- 
ucts manufactured 
under patents 
owned by the 


BAKELITE 
CORPORATION 


Here is a partial list of products made from Bakelite, the “Material of a Thousand Uses” 


Airplane propellers ena See Door handles and knobs Gun butt plates bye spools Percolator handles 
Ammeter cases Cane handles . ; : Se ASw: agneto gears Phonograph motor parts 
Anti-friction bearings Carbon brushes en ee parts High tension ipa els Mandolin keys and bridges Phonograph records 

Ash receivers Castanets Wiecuie| piano lcontrola Jae coil ate Mechanical games Photographic trays 
Attachment plugs Casters Electric sign parts gnition insulation Mechanical piano parts Piano keys 

Automobile door handles Check protector parts & Ignition timers Meter covers and bases Pipe stems 

Automobile lock parts Cigar holders Fan bases _ Instrument boards Motion picture machine Pistol grips 

Billiard balls Clock cases Fire extinguisher shells pnec une Cases parts Plugs (attachment) 
Bookkeeping machine parts cintch facings Pe de ences handles of all Music roll ends Pool triangles 

Bowling balls ommutators ountain pe 7 Radiator caps 

Brake Bins Condenser cases _ Fuse blocks ea pa ‘ Necklaces Radio dials, variometers, 
Brush-holder insulation Containers for liquid Gasoline tank caps bushings on oan Ozonizing apparatus condenser ends, knobs, 
Buttons Crank handles Gear shift balls ‘ Paper weights tube sockets, etc. 
Cable terminals Dash pots Gears; camshaft, oil and Knife handles » Pen handles Radio panels 

Calendar frames Dental lamps pump, for automobiles Lamp sockets Pencil barrels Rheostat bases 

Camera cases Distributor heads (ignition) Goggles Lock parts, automobile Pendants Sound intensifiers 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 


Price with 
case, $25 
Takes pic- 
tures 24 x 3} 


he new 
Ready-Set 


ANSCO 


~it's fool-proof if 


A fool-proof 
camera! No com- 
plicated mechanism 
to mix you up and 
spoil your pictures. 
Has a fool-proof, 
self-adjusting shut- 
ter. No more worry 
about focusing 
either. In short, 
everything to help 
you get good pic- 
tures every time. 
A wonderful Ansco 
invention that adds 
to the fun of taking 
pictures. 


It’s easy to get 


good pictures with 


i3. z (e) Spe 
< ‘ ANSCO e N. he new Br x4” 
j sa ghamto™, | 44 pave th ze ¥ 
‘ Binel jer Hd” u Gg rolls if size 
We NIViCo ; 
\ aH sendin ar for four e deriul Ready 
Nee ORS Seth, for the wor ae 
‘1 ot \atS Av at ars = 
i) pwenty~ 
: e = del =e oY 
\ Name— z Cam: Mo ; more 
oc yc 
‘ ae e. 1d like t© yeceive 
Size 0 { wour’ eo line 
Fit \ 
CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM ae 
i inf rmat! 


AP. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


You don’t have to worry 
about the light if you use Ansco 
Speedex Film. That’s the one 
great Improvement everybody 
has been wishing for. You 
don’t have to be an expert. 


-"" 
—— 


waoor™” 
—" 


This new film gets the pictures 


you want when you want them 


The light doesn’t have to be 
just right. This film is made 
for you as you are and the light 
as it is! 

With Ansco Film you take 
the pictures you want as you 
always have taken them—in 
brilliant sunshine or in dull 
light. And after giving Ansco 
a fair trial compare the results 
with pictures you have taken 
in the past and see how much 


finer your Ansco ones come 
out! 


Now you'll have no more 
dim pictures on dull days. No 
more spoiled pictures on glar- 
ing sunshiny days with flat 
lights and inky black shadows. 
Ansco Film beats the tricky 
light and you’re proud to call 
these clear pictures your own. 


If your camera dealer does 
not happen to have a supply 
of Ansco Speedex Film and 
Ansco Cameras, just use the 
little coupon below and your 


wants will be supplied in hot 
haste. 


: ‘ae 
| aq ANSCO CAMERAS 
CPR BUSTER BROWNS 
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$ round trip 
6 from Chicago 


to North Pacific Coast destinations. 
Round trip from St. Louis $81.50 


In Rainier § 
National Park 


weet Te ts ~ 


In Glacier 
National Park 


Along the famous 
Columbia River Highway 


Choose your vacation ne 
in the world’s greatest playland 


Tourists say that here, within the borders of 


of mountains, lakes, streams and wild-flowers. 


June 28,1924 


Free Booklet 


The free booklet, ‘‘The 
American Wonder- 
land,’’ tells you in 
words and pictures all 
about the unrivalled 
vacation possibilities 
of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana and 
Wyoming—the Pacific 
Northwest. It’s free. 
Fill in the coupon and 
send for it now. 


five American states, are the greatest variety 
and grandeur of natural beauty on earth. 
Here are more fascinating things to do and 
more thrilling sights to see. 


Among its thousands of famous scenic 
wonders the Pacific Northwest includes: 


Glacier National Park 
Yellowstone National Park 
Rainier National Park 
Crater Lake National Park 
The Alaskan Tour 


And all this Wonderland is yours to choose 
from! Your train will take you to any part of it. 
Why not the Pacific Northwest this summer? 
Ride, hike, swim, golf, motor in a paradise 


You will enjoy the friendly, modern cities and 
the fine hotels. The roads are unsurpassed — 
and the climate’s glorious! 


The Travel Bureau of the Burlington- 
Northern Pacific-Great Northern Railroads 
will help you plan your vacation. It will tell 
you where to go, what to see, and how to 
make the most of your time. It will give you 
details as to the cost. And, if you are going 
to any other point on the Pacific Coast, it 
will tell you how to plan so as to include the 
Pacific Northwest. 


P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 


A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Northern Pacific Railway 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway 


Coupon— 


Travel Bureau, Dept, 20-D 
1403 Burlington R. R. Bidg., Chicago, II]. 


Please send me your free book, 
“The American Wonderland.” 


Name ___ 
Address 


‘The Great Northern Ry. 
The Northern Pacific Ry. 


‘The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 


V hy not the table 


) Janet had looked forward with delight to 
atertaining her friends and Henry’s in this 
ew home. In her mind’s eye the gateleg 
ible was set for four or at most six. Always 
- was resplendent in her wedding silver—the 
ix knives, the six forks, the six spoons and 
e serving pieces. But here, right at the 
tart, was a party that called for more than 
‘six of each.” Somehow this was not the 
able of her dreams. Those extra places, so 
parsely and oddly set, banished the dream. 
She must get more silverware! 


of her dreams? 


Have you silverware enough 
to set the table as you desire? 


ERHAPS you, too, are often surprised 

to find that your wedding silverware, 
once so adequate, now falls short of your 
entertaining requirements. 


Yet the sensible thing is to let your silver 
service grow with the social responsibilities 
of the home. This you can do conve- 
niently and at very small expense. . In 
1847 Rogers. Bros. Silverplate you will 
find all the kinds of pieces that you lack— 
salad forks, ice cream forks, soup spoons 
or serving pieces. Each is beautiful in de- 
sien and surprisingly reasonable in price. 
Each has the durability which has made 
1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate famous for 


1547 


Sal Dav eran 


more than three-quarters of a century. 


Purchase to-day in quantities as small as 
you desire the pieces you need most. When 
you need more, you can get them easily, 
for leading dealers everywhere carry the 
newer patterns of ‘1847 Rogers Bros.” 


May we send you a copy of our booklet 
T-90, ‘‘Etiquette, Entertaining and Good 
Sense,” with authoritative table settings made 
in the Good Housekeeping Studio of Fur- 
nishings and Decorations? You will find it 
full of suggestions for successful entertaining. 
Write for it to-day. International Silver Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 


ROGERS BROS. 


Pape AL TE 


ANNIVERSARY 
PATTERN 
Ieed Tea Spoon 


AN NIVE RSARY 
WATER PITCHER 


This graceful pitcher, and tea 
and coffee sets, vegetable dishes, 
travs and candlesticks are made to 
match the knives, forks and spoons 
inthe Anniversary Pattern. 


BC Ex 


Victrola production larger than ever 


In order to insure the greatest possible production from the Victor 
factories—the largest in the world devoted to musical products—manufac- 
turing schedules for the entire year have been approved earlier than usual. 
They call for 48% more Victrola instruments than we made in 1923. 

Present and future Victrola owners can share our satisfaction in 
knowing that Victor quality has made such plans possible. 

Twenty-one Victrola styles from $25 up. 


The voice of Ponselle is a story. She 
sings; she more than sings: she transforms 
situations and events into glorious melody. 
This is the more striking in her Victor 
Records; in playing such records as those 
given below we feel her presence walking 
across the stage of our imaginations on 
wings of sound: 

Double-faced 
Ae eloatis ies {6437 $2.00 


Ernani—Ernani involami r 
Forza del Destino—Pace, pace mio Dio \ C440 ee 


Victrola No. 50 (Portable) 
Every Victor Record which Chaliapin ; Mal-seeny Gee 
has made is a drama in sound. It has been 
said of the great Russian basso, and rightly 
said, that he not only sings but acts his 
songs. Listen to any one of these records 

and judge for yourself how true this is: 


Double-faced 
Midnight Review 


” ; 
Two Grenadiers 5 One $2.00 
The Prophet ” 
Song of the Volga Boatmen \ 6058): 2,00 
Boris Godounow—In the Town of Kazan ) 
Prince Igor—Recitative and Air of Prince - 558 1.50 : 
Be Galitsky \ Victrola No. 210 | 
© ‘ Mahogany, oak or walnut 
Kubey- : P : 
Rembrandt . 5 
CHALIAPIN To admire the heroines of grand opera 
: ; is to love Geraldine Farrar’s Victor Records. 
Victor Artist She has created anew Tosca, Carmen, 


Marguerite, Madame Butterfly, Mimi, Gilda, 


Violetta, Nedda, and many others. These 
characters live and move again for you in 
all their dramatic intensity, in this spirited 


soprano’s Victor Records, of which the fol- 
lowing are characteristic: 
Double-faced 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (Violin by Kreisler) ) 
Mignon—Connais tu le pays? -8024 $2.50 
(Violin by Kreisler) ) 
Annie Laurie i 
Bonnie Sweet Bessie y6112 2.00 
Madama Butterfly—Entrance of Cio-Cio-San__) bear ren Ba 
© Mishkin Madama Butterfly—lIeri son salita 5 616 1.50 | Mahogany, oak or walnut 
. e ij 
Victor Artist 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


\ REG US PAT OFF 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
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